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If  we  would  promise  to  send 
you  a  collection  of  one 
^thousand  of  the  best  win- 
dows of  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  or 
Wanamaker,  of  New  York, 
so  that  you  could  study  them 
carefully  in  the  quiet  of  your  own 
sitting  room,  pass  and  repass  them 
as  you  would  on  State  Street  or 
Broadway — wouldn't  that  be  won- 
derful— wouldn't  you  eagerly  accept 
our  offer? 

The  Ward  Book  of  1913  is  really  more 
wonderful  than  that.    In  the  preparation 
of  every  one  of  the  thousand  pages,  we 
spend  more  money  than  is  ever  spent  in 
the  decorating  of  a  single  Wanamaker 
window,  or  the  erection  of  a  Marshall 
Field  display.  And  there  is  this  vital  differ- 
ence: while  you  are  studying  the  thousand 
windows  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
there  are  no  urging  clerks  to  hurry  your 
purchase,  no  pushing  crowd  to  induce  un- 
wise selection. 

In  the  quiet  of  your  own  sitting  room,  with 
the  help  and  advice  of  your  husband  and 
family,  you  can  select  every  home  neces- 
sity from  a  collection  of  modern  merchan- 
dise, the  equal  of  which  was  never  before 
gathered  in  any  one  store  or  presented  by 
any  one  establishment. 

Don't  read  Montgomery  Ward's  Book  of 
1913  as  a  catalogue — take  it  as  an  array  of 
the  world's  best  shop — let  each  page  visu- 
alize to  you  the  tempting  displays  of  the 
world's  greatest  bargain  centers,  and  then 
remember  that  every  bargain  you  see  on 
these  pages  not  only  surpasses  anything 
that  you  could  ever  hope  to  see  in  any 
other  place,  but  is  absolutely  guaranteed 
to  be  just  as  you  see  it  in  word  and  picture. 

This  big  book  will  be  sent  you  without 
delay  or  cost.  Fili  in  the  coupon  opposite 
and  mail  today. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co* 

Chicago      Kansas  City      Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


A  tittle  girl  but  2%  years  old 
gazed  Intently  at  her  first  caterpillar. 

"Muvver,  mnvver,"  she  cried,  at 
last,  "come  an'  see  yonr  muff's  little 
girl  taking  a  walk." 

A  Concession 
A  little  girl,  now  a  famous  artist, 
long  ago  was  caught  using  her  cray- 
ons on  Sunday.  As  the  forbidden 
joys  were  taken  from  her  she  sobbed 
out: 

"Mamma,  do  let  me  have  them. 
I'll  draw  a  church  an' — a — a — grave- 
yard if  you  will!" 

Wasn't  Particular 

"Mary,  Mary!"  cried  a  shocked 
mother,  noticing  her  little  "aughter 
feeding  her  pet  dog  at  table,  and 
with  her  own  spoon.  "What  are  you 
thinking  of  to  feed  Fido  from  the 
spoon  you  are  using  yourself?" 

The  child  looked  up,  innocently 
smiling: 

"Oh,  mother,  dear,  he  doesn't 
mind  a  bit." 

A  Political  Speech 
What  did    the   minister  preach 
about  today,  children?"  asked  papa, 
who    had    been    kept    home  from 
church  by  a  cold. 

"Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  answered 
thoughtful  Annie. 

Quick  Richard,  breaking  into  the 
conversation  in  characteristic  man- 
ner, cried: 

"But  why  do  they  talk  politics  in 
church?" 

Little  Brother  Speaks 
Florence,  who  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  her  own  vocal  qualities,  had 
been  selected  to  sing  a  solo  at  a 
church  entertainment.  The  follow- 
ing morning  at  the  breakfast  table 
she  remarked  to  her  younger 
brother 

"Well,  I  never  thought  my  voice 
would  fill  that  large  hall." 

"Neither  did  I,"  answered  her 
brother  unfeelingly.  "I  thought  it 
would  empty  it." — Lippincott's. 

A  Question  of  Quality 

The  grown  folks  were  admiring 
Helen's  pretty  hair,  and  one  visitor 
sighed  softly. 

"I  had  just  euch  hair  when  I  was 
her  age!" 

"So  had  I,"  said  Helen's  mother, 
who  believes  in  assisting  nature  when 
necessary,  but  hopes  nobody  else 
knows  it. 

"Well,  I  think  your  hair's  pretty 
now,"  cried  Helen,  who  adores 
mamma.  "Anyway,  your  own  hair 
is  lots  prettier  than  that  you  bought 
at.  the  store." 

The  Wronu  Man 

A  small  girl  whose  education  in 
American  history  far  surpassed  her 
Biblical  knowledge,  went  to  Sunday 
school  for  the  first  time  not  long 
ago  and  was  much  surprised  to  hear 
the  teacher  refer  familiarly  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  nephew  Lot.  The 
clergyman,  noticing  she  was  a  new 
pupil,  inquired: 

"Ada,  what  was  your  Sunday 
school  lesson  about  this  morning?" 

"Well,  really,  Mr.  Wilson,  we 
didn't  have  any  Bible  lesson  this 
morning.  The  teacher  took  up  all 
the  time  talking  about  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Lott." 
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Handling  the  Soil  for  Production 


I 


N  THE  next  week's  issue  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  begin  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  here  set 
forth.  These  will  include  a  detailed  statement  with 
reference  to  the  soil  necessities  for  plant  life  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  necessities  may  be  supplied. 
They  will  be  set  forth  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner,  the  funda- 
mental laws  governing  plant  growth,  and  will  recommend  a 
method  of  operation  by  which  the  tiller  of  the  soil  may  work  in 
co-opeation  with  these  laws  and  receive  the  help  they  furnish  in- 
stead of  working  in  opposition  to  them,  with  the  consequent  loss 
involved  in  trying  to  antagonize  nature. 

They  will  try  to  bring  together  facts  which  have  been  widely 
separated  in  previous  publications  and  will  endeavor  to  co-ordinate 
them  in  euch  a  way  as  to  be  of  help  to  everyone.  Natural  laws 
are  constant.  The  conditions  under  which  they  operate  are  vari- 
ous, but  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  laws  concerned  in  agri- 
cultural production  every  farmer,  whether  in  the  humid,  semi- 
humid,  arid  or  semi-arid  districts,  may  be  enabled  to  conduct  his 
operations  in  such  a  way  as  to  conform  to  nature's  requirements. 

The  opening  article  of  the  series  will  be  entitled,  "Soil  Neces- 
sities for  Plant  Growth,"  and  other  articles  of  the  serleH  will  be 
published  week  by  week  until  the  subject  hns  been  entirely  gone 
over.  It  Is  to  bo  hoped  that  these  articles  will  he  of  material 
help  to  every  man  that  derives  an  Income  from  the  soil. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

She— What's  your  opinion  of  the 
coming  woman? 

He — I  can't  tell,  but  I  suspect  she 
will  keep  us  waiting  just  like  the 
others. 

The  Play  He  Liked 

Edith — That  Mr.  Phan  is  conver- 
sationally impossible. 
Ethel — Why  so? 

Edith — We  were  talking  about  the 
theater,  and  when  I  inquired  what 
was  his  favorite  play  he  said  if  he 
had  any  favorite  it  was  seeing  a  man 
steal  second. 

StmSafer 

In  his-  first  curacy  a  clergyman 
found  the  women  of  the  parish  en- 
tirely too  helpful.  Such  a  storm  of 
petty  squabbles  arose  from  their 
overeagerness  to  help  that  in  despair 
he  gave  up  the  place.  Not  long 
afterward  he  met  his  successor. 

"How  are  you  getting  on  with  the 
women?"  asked  the  escaped  curate. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  was  the  answer. 
"There's  safety  in  numbers." 

"I  found  it  in  Exodus,"  was  the 
quick  reply. 

He  Held  the  Trophies 

It  was  dinner  time  and  the  conver- 
sation turned  to  sport. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  me 
brother  Tom  winning  the  cup  in  the 
marathon  race?"  said  Terence  to  his 
mate. 

"One  cup!  Why,  that's  nothin'," 
said  Mike.  "My  Uncle  Dennis  has 
cups  for  swimming  and  running, 
medals  for  wrestling  and  watches 
for  foot  ball." 

"Bedad,  an'  he  must  be  a  real 
athlete,"  said  Terence. 

"Begorra,  an'  ye're  wrong,"  re- 
plied Mike.    "He's  a  pawnbroker." 

Cheeky  Indeed 

"I  hear,"  said  Lou  to  his  friend 
Dick,  whom  he  happened  to  meet  one 
morning,  "that  Maude  has  broken 
her  engagement  with  you." 

"Yes,"  answered  Dick;  "it's  true." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry,  old  man.  Why 
did  she  break  it?" 

"Why,  merely  because  I  stole  a 
kiss,"  said  Dick. 

"What!"  cried  Lou.  "Why,  she 
must  be  crazy  to  object  to  having  her 
fiance  steal  a  kiss  from  her." 

"Well,"  explained  Dick,  "the  trou- 
ble was,  I  didn't  steal  It  from  her." 
— Lippincott's. 

I  cared  the  Worst 
A  woman  in  one  of  the  wards  in 
the  Rhode  Island  hospital  was  in- 
formed she  had  appendicitis  and 
would  have  to  be  operated  on  at 
once.  Much  frightened,  she  reluc- 
tantly consented  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  operating  room.  One  of  the 
doctors  had  commenced  to  adminis- 
ter the  ether  and  her  eyes  were  clos- 
ing languidly,  when  he  discovered 
he  had  forgotten  to  inquire  if  she 
had  false  teeth.  He  quickly  re- 
moved the  rubber  cap  and,  shaking 
her  slightly.  Raid: 

"Have  you  anything  looso  in  your 
mouth?" 

Then,  as  he  made  a  move  to  put 
his  hand  in  her  mouth,  she  opened 
her  eyes  widely  and  exclaimed: 

"Nothing  but  my  tongue,  doctor, 
and  for  God's  sake  don't  cut  that 
out,  too!" 
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Farmers  Congress  Takes  Up  Vital  Issues 

With  Rural  Life  Commission,  It  is  Studying  Individual  and  Community  Conditions  and  Requirements 


HE  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  and 

Tthe  Nebraska  Rural  Life  Comniis- 
mission  are  two  of  the  live,  active 
associations  of  the  state  that  are 
doing  a  great  work  in  encouraging 
the  spirit  of'  co-operation  and  as- 
sociation influence  among  our 
rural  population.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor 
should  it  be  expected,  that  great  results  be  at 
once  prominent  in  the  purposes  and  intentions 
of  such  organizations.  The  world  was  not  made 
in  a  day,  neither  will  there  be  miracles  per- 
formed in  this  life  to  satisfy  the  impatient 
seeker  for  light.  It  takes  time  to  bring  around 
a  change  where  the  very  being  of  man  seems  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  reform.  These  two  associa- 
tions are  working  hand  in  hand  in  their  study 
of  individual  and  community  conditions  and  re- 
quirements; there  are  necessities  in  the  plan- 
ning and  devising  of  courses  of  study  and  meth- 
ods of  operation.  The  undesirable  features  that 
have  been  growing  for  a  generation  or  more 
cannot  be  pulled  up  by  the  root;  they  must  be 
cautiously  treated  until  they  can  be  supplanted 
by  better  things  and  better  methods. 

Things  Most  Urgently  Needed 

Ex-President  L.  C.  Lawson,  one  of  the  most 
public-spirited  men  in  the  state,  has  given  his 
time  and  untiring  efforts  in  building  up  the 
foundation  principles,  upon  which  these  re- 
formatory and  educational  helps  are  based.  Mr. 
Lawson  and  his  co-workers  are  laboring  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  the  needs  most 
urgent  for  the  betterment  of  the  state  at  large, 
and  communities  and  individuals  in  particular. 
Mr.  Lawson  in  his  annual  address  at  the  Omaha 
convention  called  attention  to  many  things; 
among  others  were  the  need  of  farmers'  banks, 
farmers'  land  and  real  estate  offices — both  of 
these  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to  farm- 
ers at  reasonable  rates  of  interest;  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  adoption  of  the  parcels 
post,  the  organization  of  a  commercial  club  in 
every  town  of  sufficient  population,  a  close  rela- 
tionship of  farmers'  clubs  and  commercial  clubs 
and  a  national  organization  of  all  farmers'  clubs 
and  associations. 

It  was  cited  that  In  Germany  over  1», 000, 000 
farmers  are  banded  together  in  one  big  organi- 
zation of  producers.  In  this  association  money 
is  loaned  to  farmers  by  farmers  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest.  In  this  country,  where  every 
farmer  acts  for  himself  and  deals  with  the  loan 
companies  or  banks,  the  average  rate  of  interest 
is  8%  per  cent,  in  Germany  3  to  5  per  cent. 
Importance  and  Need  of  the  Grange 

J.  D.  Ream  of  Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  president 
of  The  Grange,  delivered  an  address  on  the  im- 
portance and  need  of  the  grange  as  a  factor  in 
solving  the  need  of  better  co-operative  system 
of  protection  againBt  the  impositions  of  trade 
as  they  now  exist  in  business.  He  answered 
many  questions  and  made  quite  clear  that  the 
grange  of  today  is  the  same  in  principle  and  of 


results  as  the  grange  of  forty  years  ago,  rut 
much  more  effective  in  operation  and  influence 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 

O.  F.  Dornblaser  of  Brunswick,  Knox  county, 
Nebraska,  a  national  organizer  for  the  Farmers' 
Co-Operative  Educational  Union  of  America,  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  interesting  and  taking 
addresses  of  the  entire  convention,  clinching 
every  expression  with  a  humorous  illustration, 
given  in  a  spirit  of  burlesque  on  the  innocent, 
helpless  farmers.  Mr.  Dornblaser  kept  his  audi- 
ence in  a  continual  expectancy  of  Scotch-Irish 
wit  that  was  refreshing  from  the  standpoint  of 
humor  and  at  the  same  time  driving  home  solid 
facts  with  an  argument  and  sentimentality  that 
could  not  be  answered  or  refuted  by  the  most 
skillful  debater.  Mr.  Dornblaser  announced  his 
pedigree  on  taking  the  rostrum  to  be  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  crossed  onto  Scotch-Irish  and  his 
bringing  up  from  early  boyhood  on  a  Texas 
sheep  ranch.  Mr.  Dornblaser  is  a  born  enter- 
tainer and  a  man  of  brilliant  thought  and  abil- 
ity to  present  his  ideas  in  a  most  convincing  line 
of  argument.  Nebraska  communities  everyhere 
should  profit  by  this  attractive  speaker's  pre- 
sentation of  the  relation  between  "the  producer 
and  the  middle  man"  or  "the  producer  and  the 
business  and  professional  world  "  His  text, 
when  defined,  is  "Everybody  that  has  anything 
to  sell  makes  his  price  but  the  farmer;  he  lets 
everyone  fix  the  price  for  him  and  he  takes  just 
what  he  is  offered." 

Social  and  Moral  Life 

Miles  K.  Culver  of  Iowa  read  a  paper  on 
"Sin  and  Society."  His  discourse  was  ably  pre- 
pared and  defined  the  social  and  moral  life  of 
the  farmer  as  a  class,  treating  it  very  prudently 
and  understanding^  from  the  point  of  view  of 
one  who  has  traveled  and  observed.  Such  lec- 
tures deserve  the  ears  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  well  pre- 
pared discourses  at  such  conventions  are  not 
furnished  the  agricultural  press  that  they  may 
go  before  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes 
that  they  represent,  just  the  kind  of  audience 
that  from  one  cause  or  another  do  not  attend 
these  large  conventions.  The  holding  out  of 
these  papers  and  addresses  by  the  association 
secretaries  for  annual  reports  is  practically  con- 
signing them  to  the  literary  tomb,  where  they 
lie,  moulder  and  decay  and  pass  out.  of  existence, 
except  for  the  few  intimate  friends  of  the  family, 
the  membership  who  possibly  receive  a  bound 
copy  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion  when  and 
Where  delivered. 

Conservation  of  Water  Power 

Conservation  of  the  water  power  of  the  state 
was  discussed  by  R.  B.  Howell  before  the  Farm- 
ers' Congress.  He  said  that  the  water  power 
of  Nchraska  streams  is  practically  its  only 
natural  resource  aside  from  its  soil  not  now 
developed.  In  this  work  of  development  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  come  should  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  sixty  years  that  are  past  and  present. 


This  power,  Mr.  Howell  asserts,  is  about  150,00  0 
horse  power,  and  that  the  present  administration 
has  approved  the  water  rights  of  individuals 
and  corporations  of  122,000  horse  power,  thus 
leaving  approximately  2  8,000  to  be  disposed  of. 
Mr.  Howell  suggests  that  the  state  should  re- 
serve and  develop  what  is  left  as  a  state  asset 
for  the  upbuilding  of  state  interests,  selling  it  to 
cities  and  manufacturing  enterprises  He  sug- 
gests that  there  be  legislative  action  taken  at 
once  for  the  placing  of  this  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  and  handle  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Pugsley  of  Nebraska  university 
addressed  the  Farmers'  Congress  on  "Agricul- 
ture, College  and  Farm  Economics."  He  urged 
the  plan  of  university  extension  work  and  spoke 
of  the  bill  that  has  passed  the  house  and  is  now 
before  the  senate,  providing  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  its  extension  in  the  diferent  states.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  young  men  special- 
izing in  agriculture  and  being  taught  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  the  educational. 
He  wanted  to  see  the  farm  economics  and  farm 
management  given  more  attention.  Farm  waste 
-was  another  problem  that  he  wanted  taken  up 
and  the  boys  taught  the  best  methods  for  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  products  of  the 
farm. 

Money  for  Extension  Work 

Chancellor  Avery  of  the  university  spoke  of 
the  extension  of  university  work  so  as  to  be  of 
more  direct  benefit  to  the  farmer  in  its  agricul- 
tural and  chemical  laboratory  work.  He  said  it 
was  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  there  was  not  the  means  at  hand  to 
properly  carry  it  on.  The  talk  of  Chancellor 
Avery  was  followed  by  the  enthusiastic  demand 
from  many  persons  present  that  university  in- 
structors be  paid  better  salaries  in  order  that  the 
best  men  may  be  retained  in  the  faculty,  as  it  Is 
a  matter  of  general  remark  that  the  best  men 
are  induced  to  accept  positions  In  other  states 
where  higher  salaries  are  being  paid.  During 
the  last  year  it  is  said  that  fully  a  dozen  of  the 
best  instructors  have  left  the  state  because  of 
better  offers. 

Miss  Faye  M.  Hartley  of  Lincoln,  who  won 
national  fame  as  a  representative  of  the  Ne- 
braska Farmers'  Congress  at  the  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia  last 
spring,  gave  an  interesting  report  of  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting.  The  most  important  thing  In 
her  speech  was  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent commission  to  which  any  ten  voter*  could 
complain  of  a  business  and  have  that  buslnesH 
thoroughly  Investigated.  That  plan,  said  Miss 
Hartley,  has  proved  a  success  in  Canada  Al 
the  close  of  her  speech  Miss  Hartley  was  given 
a  bouquet  of  rose*.  Vice  President  Grlnnell 
made  the  presentation  speech. 

Co-Operallve  Crratnorlow 

The  Nebraska  State  Association  of  ro-Opora- 
tlvc  Creameries  had  its  part  In  the  big  mass  con- 
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Modern  Road  Laws  in  the  Western  States 


Many  Legislatures  Will  Consider  Ihis  Important  Subject  During  the  Coming  Few  Months 


mhdbIIRING  the  early  months  of  the  new 
[  1     year   legislators  in   nearly  every 

I         state  in  the  union  will  be  consid- 
I-  -J    ering  the  matter  of  a  modern  road 

law.  I  know  of  no  subject  so  in- 
tensely acute  as  this  question  of 
good  roads.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  independence  of  some  of  our 
law-makers,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  states  will  get  the  kind  of 
road  law  they  want;  that  is,  they  will  if  they 
make  their  wants  known  with  sufficient  force 
and  persistence. 

There  is  no  use  delaying  matters,  because 
modern  highway  legislation  must  come  to  the 
western  and  middle-western  states  as  it  has 
come  to  many  of  the  eastern  commonwealths. 
Once  let  the  people  get  a  taste  of  real  road 
building  and  the  benefits  of  real  roads  and 
there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  improvement  they 
will  undertake. 

Among  the  states  that  will  consider  this  im- 
portant subject  of  highway  legislation  during 
the  present  winter  is  the  state  of  Montana.  It 
is  hard  to  find  a  community  that  really  needs 
road  betterment  as  does  this  immense  territory. 
Not  that  the  roads  are  so  much  worse  than 
those  of  other  states,  but  that  the  roads  are 
wholly  inadequate  and  insufficient  for  trans- 
porting the  great  volume  of  produce  that  yearly 
must  find  its  way  to  market.  In  other  words, 
the  state's  roads  have  not  kept  up  with  its 
progress  in  other  directions. 

In  this  respect  Montana  is  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  other  communities,  so  that  the 
problem  may  be  considered  of  general  interest. 
The  writer  has  recently  had  occasion  to  suggest, 
briefly,  some  of  the  more  important  provisions 
that  he  thinks  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
proposed  highway  law.  Because  of  their  gen- 
eral interest  they  are  here  presented.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
more  important  clauses;  others  will  occur  to 
the  interested  reader. 

Purpose  of  a  Highway  Law 
The  purpose  of  a  highway  law  is  to  provide 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  highway 
business  of  the  state.  This  business  includes 
the  economical  location  of  the  highway  and  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  its  surface, 
and  the  construction  of  the  necessary  bridges, 
culverts,  drains,  retaining  walls,  etc.,  appur- 
tenant thereto. 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  any  mod- 
ern road  law  two  things  are  essential — first, 
money,  and  second,  competent  supervision.  Com- 
mon sense  and  abundant  experience  indicate 
that  legislation  failing  to  provide  for  these  es- 
sentials fails  in  its  primary  purpose. 

The  usual  objection  to  a  state  aid  law  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  state  cannot 
afford  the  expenditure  incident  to  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  This  brings  us  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  question.  It  seems  to 
have  been  demonstrated  not  only  that  the  state 
can  afford  good  roads,  but  that  the  state  cannot 
afford  bad  roads.    And  in  this  connection  it  is 


By  John  N.  Ldy 

well,  to  remember  that  certain  forms  of  state 
aid  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of  money.  For 
instance,  the  creation  of  the  office  of  state  high- 
way engineer  in  the  state  of  Montana  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  practically  nothing,  for  the  reason 
that  the  savings  effected  will,  I  am  certain, 
more  than  offset  the  expense  of  the  office.  I 
believe  that  state  supervision  of  bridge  lettings 
will  save  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  sev- 
eral counties.  In  like  manner,  constant  and 
competent  supervision  of  county  road  and  bridge 
matters  will  not  only  result  in  better  roads,  but 
will  also  result  in  an  actual  saving  of  money. 
These  statements  are  based  upon  the  experience 
of  a  great  many  different  states. 

As  to  the  methods  of  raising  money  for  ex- 
tensive highway  improvement,  I  believe  there 
should  be  some  provision  for  issuing  '  bonds, 
either  county  or  special  road  district,  or  both. 
The  question  of  a  special  state  tax  is  covered 
in  the  suggested  state  aid  bill  noted  above. 


A    Permanent    Culvert.    Note    the  Con- 
tinuous Roadway 
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This  Culvert  Was  Not  Built  by  a  Political 
Supervisor.  It  Shows  What  Can  Be 
Accomplished   Under   Competent  Super- 


In  view  of  the  present  discussion  of  this 
matter,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  some 
of  my  ideas  as  to  certain  provisions  of  a  road 
law  for  Montana.  Briefly,  the  following  should 
be  provided  for: 

First — A  state  highway  commission  prac- 
tically as  outlined  in  the  suggested  bill,  includ- 
ing one  man  from  the  University  of  Montana 
(probably  the  professor  of  civil  engineering), 
one  man  from  the  Agricultural  college  at  Boze- 
man  and  one  civilian  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  state  engineer  (I  mean  the 
present  official,  and  not  the  state  highway  engi- 
neer) should  not  be  a  member  of  this  commis- 
sion. The  commission  to  serve  without  pay, 
but  to  be  allowed  expenses,  etc. 

Second — A  state  highway  engineer,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  state  highway  commission  for 
a  period  of  six  years  (or  until  removed  for 
cause)  at  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $4,000  per 
year.  This  engineer  to  be  not  less  than  30 
years  of  age,  thoroughly  capable,  a  graduate  of 


When  it  is  Possible  for  a  Supc  "  i sor  to 
Build  Such  a  Makeshift  as  This  £>^:<  Cul- 
vert, Isn't  There  Need  for  a  Modern 
Road  Law? 

some  reputable  school  of  engineering  and  hav- 
ing had  previous  experience  in  highway  engi- 
neering. His  duties  substantially  as  outlined 
in  the  suggested  bill. 

Third — A  deputy  state  highway  engineer, 
who  shall  serve  under  the  state  highway  engi- 
neer and  who  shall  be  a  capable  and  experienced 
bridge  engineer.  Other  deputies  and  assistants 
as  required. 

Qualification  of  County  Superintendent 

Fourth — A  county  superintendent  in  each 
county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  county 
commisisoners  from  a  list  of  competent  engi- 
neers to  be  furnished  bj  the  State  Highway 
commission.  This  road  superintendent  may  or 
may  not  be  the  county  surveyor,  the  question 
of  his  appointment  being  determined  solely  by 
his  ability.  He  shall  be  a  civil  engineer  of  not 
less  than  five  years'  actual  experience,  and  he 
shall  satisfy  the  State  Highway  commission  of 
his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Evidence  of  his  having  passed  the  civil  service 
examination  for  highway  engineer  in  the  United 
States  office  of  public  roads  shall  entitle  him  to 
a  place  on  the  list  of  eligible  applicants,  provid- 
ing he  possesses  the  other  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. His  salary  shall  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
missioners at  not  more  than  $3,000  nor  less 
than  $1,800,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  such  as- 
sistants as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
commissioners.  The  county  road  superintendent 
shall  have  charge  of  all  county  road  and  bridge 
matters  not  properly  under  the  supervision  of 
the  state  highway  engineer.  The  district  over- 
seers or  foremen  shall  report  to  him  and  be 
subject  to  his  orders  only.  He  shall  examine 
and  approve  all  road  and  bridge  bills  against 
the  county  or  district.  He  shall  make  all  plans 
and  draw  all  specifications  for  road  and  bridge 
improvement  in  the  county,  except  as  follows: 
He  shall  not  have  supervision  over  state  high- 
ways and  their  improvement;  and  in  the  case 
of  bridges  or  culverts  costing  more  than  $1,000, 
the  plans  for  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
state  highway  engineer  for  approval. 

Superintendent  Can  Keep  Busy 
The  county  road  superintendent  shall  hold 
office  for  a  period  of  four  years,  or  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  except  that 
he  may  be  reappointed,  and  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  commissioners  for  cause. 
He  shall  report  to  the  commissioners  and  shall 
act  as  their  superintendent.  He  shall  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office  and 
shall  not  engage  in  private  practice.  He  shall 
be  allowed  his  actual  expenses  and  the  county 
shall  furnish  him  a  conveyance  for  traveling 
from  place  to  place  throughout  the  county  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  road  super- 
intendent shall  direct  and  supervise  the  work 
of  the  road  overseers  or  foremen  and  shall  in- 
struct them  in  correct  methods  of  road  build- 
ing.   He  shall  call  at  least  one  meeting  in  each 
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This  Road   Cost   About   $4,000  Per  Mile. 
Lack     of     Proper     Supervision,  which 
"  Cans  No  Maintenance,  Has  Practically 
:  ;ne<l  It 

month,  to  be  held  at  the  county  seat,  at  which 
meeting  all  overseers  shall  attend. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, among  other  things,  to  make  an  ac- 
curate map  of  the  county  showing  the  location 


and  nature  of  all  roads  and  bridges,  all  road 
district  boundaries,  etc.;  he  shall  secure  sam- 
ples of  all  road  and  bridge  material  in  the 
county  and  submit  same  to  the  state  highway 
engineer  for  inspection  and  testing;  he  shall 
plan  a  system  of  highways  within  the  county 
after  having  determined  the  relative  importance 
of  each  road. 

Fifth — The  road  overseers,  supervisors  or 
foremen  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commission- 
ers upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
superintendent,  who  may  suspend  them  lor 
cause. 

Sixth — The  county  commissioners  shall  have 
the  power  to  purchase  road  building  machinery 
and  equipment  at  their  discretion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  here  present  specific 
arguments  in  behalf  of  these  suggested  pro- 
visvions.  To  those  citizens  who  have  informed 
themselves  on  the  subject  no  arguments  are 
necessary.  I  suggest,  however,  that  the  reader 
purchase  a  copy  of  "The  Good  Roads  Year 
Book,"  published  by  the  Association  for  High- 
way Improvement.  This  volume  covers  the 
subject  of  highway  legislation  in  detail,  and  the 


A  Beautiful  Example  of  How  Not  to  Build 
a  Bridge 

suggested  state  aid  bill  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

The  point  is  just  this:  Those  states  that 
are  handicapped  by  having  to  operate  under  a 
worn-out  and  out-of-date  road  law  must  come 
out  of  the  rut  and  demand  modern  highway  leg- 
islation. And,  as  I  have  said  before,  if  the  de- 
mand is  sufficiently  persistent,  the  progressive 
good  road  boosters  will  win  out. 


Educational  Policy  for  State  Universities 

Difference  of  Aim  Should  Be  Taken  Into  Account  in  Arranging  the  Work  and  Courses  of  Study 
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TATE  universities  are  designed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  state  in  matters  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. The  state  pays  the 
money  to  support  them  and  con- 
sequently has  the  right,  not  only 
to  service  in  return  for  the  money 
paid,  but  to  the  kind  of  service  demanded  by 
the  payer,  which  is  the  state.  Whether  a  state 
university  is  fulfilling  its  mission  or  not  is  de- 
termined in  a  very  simple  manner.  If  it  can 
give  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  questions, 
"Does  this  university  furnish  to  the  people  of 
this  state  the  kind  of  education  that  it  needs, 
the  kind  that  it  wants  and  the  kind  that  it  has 
the  right  to  demand,  and  does  demand?"  then 
the  university  may  be  said  to  be  fulfilling  the 
mission  for  which  it  was  created;  otherwise  the 
university  is  off  the  track  and  should  be  put 
back  upon  it. 

Herein  lies  a  broad  distinction,  too  often 
completely  lost  sight  of  in  these  days,  between 
a  state  university  and  an  endowed  university. 
Men  that  endow  institutions  of  learning  have  a 
right  to  say  what  policy  of  education  such  en- 
dowed institutions  shall  follow;  they  have  the 
right  to  determine  what  curriculum  of  studies 
shall  be  adopted  and  whether  the  culture 
promoted  by  the  endowed  institutions  shall  be 
general  or  specific,  symmetrical  or  amorphic; 
whether  the  institution  shall  have  for  its  aim 
the  general  scholastic  culture  of  the  young  men 
and  young  women  who  attend  it;  whether  it 
shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  technical  special- 
ties of  instruction  and  training  for  the  develop- 
ment of  specialists  in  the  several  walks  of  life. 
The  purpose  of  the  state  university  is  something 
entirely  different  from  this.  The  state  univer- 
sity. It  is  repeated,  Is  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  to  the.  state  the  kind  of  education 
that  the  state  wants  and  pays  for. 

Difference  in  Aims  of  Univenitlei 
Bearing  in  mind  this  broad  distinction  be- 
tween endowed  universities  and  state  universi- 
ties, It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  state 
universities  should  not  be  compared  with  en- 
dowed universities,  since  their  alms  are  so  dif- 
ferent; that  state  universities  should  not  en- 
deavor to  compete  with  endowed  universities  on 
the  same  plane  for  scholastic  rank  or  honors; 
that  state  universities  Hhould  not  attempt  to 
imitate  endowed  Institutions  either  In  methods 
or  In  subjects  In  which  Instruction  Is  given. 

The    state     university     Is    organized  and 


founded  for  a  specific  purpose,  viz.,  to  serve  in 
education  the  specific  educational  needs  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  organized  and  which  it  is 
supposed  to  serve.  The  educatonal  needs  of  no 
two  states  are  exactly  the  same.  The  chief  in- 
terests of  one  state  may  lie  entirely  within  the 
agricultural  field,  and  of  still  others  in  different 
degrees  in  all  of  these  fields. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  logical  or  reasonable 
to  compare  state  universities  with  each  other, 
or  for  one  state  university  to  imitate  another 
state  university,  since  the  demands  made  upon 
each,  demands  which  each  should  strive  fully 
to  fulfill,  are  different  in  the  nature  of  things 
from  the  demands  made  upon  the  others. 

Should  Study  Needs  of  Territory 

It  is  the  business  of  every  state  university 
to  study  the  specific  educational  needs  of  the 
territory  which  it  serves,  giving  its  exclusive 
attention  to  this  one  matter,  without  regard  to 
what  other  similar  institutions  are  doing.  In 
arranging  its  curriculum  the  sole  question  with 
reference  to  any  particular  subject  for  study 
should  be,  "Does  the  state  need,  does  it  demand, 
that  instruction  be  given  in  this  subject?"  If 
it  is  decided  that  such  instruction  should  be 
given,  the  sole  remaining  question  should  be, 
"To  what  extent  does  the  state  need,  or  does  the 
state  demand,  that  instruction  in  this  particular 
study  shall  be  given?" 

Now  it  is  needless  to  say  that  state  universi- 
ties, or  at  least  some  of  them,  ignore  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  established.  It  is 
necessary  In  the  Interest  of  every  state  that  they 
be  brought  back  to  the  original  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created:  that  the  first  ideal  be 
recreated  and  that  they  give  their  exclusive  ef- 
fort to  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  Intended. 

Whose  l  imit  is  It? 

The  chief  executive  officer  or  a  state  univer- 
sity recently  slated  in  :i  public  address  that 
higher  Institutions  of  learning  were  beginning 
to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  pleasure 
winter  resort  by  the  young  women  and  young 
men  of  wealthy  families  Without  douht  this 
describes  the  condition  of  affairs  in  some  of  our 
State  universities.  Mill  whose  fault  Is  It?  Un- 
questionably It  Is  the  fault  of  the  universities 
themselves.  As  a  result  of  the  partial  abandon- 
ment of  the  purpose  for  which  Ihcv  were  organ- 
ized, and  as  a  result  of  the  relaxation  of  proper 
discipline;  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  co-ordina- 


tion of  the  various  departments  and  subordina- 
tion on  their  part  to  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established,  this  state  of  affairs 
has  come  to  pass.  In  order  to  remedy  it  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
post  of  education,  to  re-establish  it  firmly  in  the 
minds  of  all  concerned  and  to  see  that  it  is  not 
again  lost  sight  of.  It  is  not  the  number  of 
students,  but  the  quality  of  students,  that  af- 
fords any  university  opportunity  for  proper 
work.  Students  that  will  not  submit  to  regu- 
lations required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  of  the  institution  should  be  rigorously 
barred  from  the  privileges  it  offers.  Every- 
thing should  be  made  to  subserve  the  supreme 
end  to  be  sought. 

To  Make  Useful  Citizens 

The  chief  work  of  a  state  university,  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  what  is  most  important  to 
the  state,  is  to  take  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  state  and  make  useful  citizens  of 
them.  The  technical  end  of  education  is  to 
prove  to  the  students  what  intellectual  tools 
they  have  and  show  them  how  to  use  them.  The 
utilitarian  purpose  of  education  is  to  equip  stu- 
dents with  the  means  of  making  their  way  in 
life  wholly  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 
These  three  objects,  by  the  right  kind  of  admin- 
istration, maybe  accomplished  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
education  and  learning.  Learning  consists  in 
gathering  information;  education  consists  in  de- 
veloping and  strengthening  all  the  powers  of 
the  student.  State  universities  should  educate 
their  students.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  degree 
should  represent  a  certain  amount  of  learning; 
it  should  represent  a  certain  amount  of  Capacity. 

Now  In  order  to  bring  about  this  state  of 
affairs  It  is  necessary  that  every  department  be 
subordinate  to  the  governing  authority  in  edu- 
cational policy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution.  No  wise 
man  in  endowing  a  university  would  say,  "Here, 
take  this  money  and  do  with  it  what  you 
please."  Neither  does  the  state  say  any  such 
thing. 

\  Record  of  Formative  Period 

Unfortunately,  as  a  relic  of  the  formative 
period  In  the  development  of  slate  u n I versl I les, 
In  ads  of  departments  claim  the  right  to  imIiiiIii- 
Ister  their  dcpnrt.ni en Ih  in  the  way  that  seems 
best  to  them,  and  regard  any  attempt  on  the 
pari  of  others  to  direct  or  control  their  acllvl- 
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This  paper,  which  aims  at  being 
the  inspiration  of  youth  and  the 
solace  of  age.  is  in  receipt  of  a  couple 
of  letters  that  seem  to  be  lacking  in 
optimism.  It  believes  that  more 
flies  may  be  caught  with  sugar  than 
with  vinegar,  and  therefore  does  not 
feel  like  saturating  its  pages  with 
acid. 

The  Missouri  Farmers'  week  will 
be  held  at  the  Agricultural  college 
in  Columbia,  Mo.,  January  13  to  It, 
1913,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  program  indicates  that  the  meet- 
ing will  be  profitable  and  inspiring. 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  Missouri  that 
it  has  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
instead  of  a  mere  state  fair  board. 


They  are  beginning  to  use  the 
calorimeter  to  test  the  actual  nutri- 
tive value  of  feeds  for  animals.  They 
are  now  getting  ready  to  try  the 
same  apparatus  on  human  beings. 
But  what  has  the  calorimeter  to  say 
in  the  case  of  two  persons  that  con- 
sume exactly  the  same  food  in  exactly 
the  same  quantities  and  yet  derive 
different  results  from  it? 

In  this  day  of  labor-saving  devices 
nothing  will  be  better  than  to  have 
a  farm  water  supply,  such  that  water 
may  be  secured  for  all  purposes  with 
the  least  labor.  The  women  of  the 
farm  should  have  water  in  (he 
kitchen.  It  is  an  indictment  of  the 
humanity  of  a  farmer  for  his  women 
folk  to  be  obliged  to  pump  and  carry 
water  for  house  use. 


Proper  Aim  in  Breeding 

Breeders  seem  to  be  satisfied  with 
producing  animals  of  individual 
merit;  they  seem  to  reach  their  goal 
with  an  individual  that  answers  to 
the  requirements  of  the  score  card. 
But  to  secure  individual  merit  in 
breeding  is  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant matter  as  compared  with  the 
chief  aim,  which  should  be  in  the 
mind  of  every  breeder.  It  is  not 
enough  to  produce  animals  with 
striking  individual  merit,  to  breed 
occasionally  an  animal  that  answers 
t)  the  requirements  of  the  score 
card.  The  thing  most  to  be  desired 
is  the  capacity  uniformly  to  beget 
animals  of  high  individual  merit. 
The  capacity  for  meritorious  produc- 
tion is  worth  infinitely  more  than 
individual  merit. 

The  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  have 
begun  to"  recognize  this  fact  and 
have  developed  certain  families  of 
uniformly  high  capacity  for  milk  pro- 
duction. Members  of  these  families 
command  the  highest  price  in  the 
market.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
award  the  highest  premium  to  a 
dairy  cow  on  the  sole  ground  that 
she  conformed  to  the  requirements 
of  the  score  card,  without  any  regard 
to  her  capacity  for  milk  production. 
The  highest  awards  should  go  to  the 
greatest  uniform  producers  without 
regard  to  their  conformity  to  score 
card  standards. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  a  high 
rate  of  production  is  usually  found 
in  animals  that  most  nearly  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  score 
card,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Sometimes  the  animal  that  is  marked 
lowest  when  judged  by  the  score 
card  is  entitled  to  first  place  when 
judged  by  the  quality  and  amount  of 
production.  The  score  card  is  val- 
uable merely  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Producers  should  put  it  where  it 
logically  belongs,  in  a  secondary 
place,  and  award  high  honors  to  the 
capacity  for  production,  which  the 
score  card  does  not  always  indicate. 
It  is  time  to  begin  to  award  honors 
to  what  attains  to  the  supreme  end 
of  breeding  rather  than  to  what  is 
merely  indicatory  of  it. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference 
to  dairy  cattle  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  beef 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  capac- 
ity to  produce  get  of  uniformly  high 
individual  merit  should  always  re- 
ceive the  highest  awards.  A  good 
animal  of  high  individual  merit  is 
valuable,  but  if  in  addition  to  its  in- 
dividual merit  it  has  the  capacity 
uniformly  to  produce  animals  of 
equal  or  greater  merit  its  value  be- 
comes multiplied  manyfold. 

The  awards  at  the  recent  Interna- 
tion  Stock  Show  were  in  the  main 
given  upon  the  basis  of  individual 
merit  alone.  There  were  a  few 
classes  in  which  small  awards  were 
made  to  animals  possessing  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  animals  of  great 
merit.  Stock  shows  will  never  ac- 
complish the  end  for  which  they  are 
designed  until  the  highest  honors 
they  bestow  are  awarded  to  the  sire 
and  dam  showing  the  best  get  of  1, 
2  and  3  years  of  age.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple as  this  adopted  as  a  basis  of 
awards  would  lead  all  exhibitors  to 
try  to  achieve  the  supreme  end  of 
all  breeding  by  producing  families 


of  merit  instead  of  individuals  of 
merit.  What  the  world  needs  is  not 
so  much  better  individuals  as  ani- 
mals with  the  capacity  to  produce 
better  individuals.  Let  awards  be 
so  made  as  to  lead  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  supreme  end  of  all  breed- 
ing, to  the  satisfying  of  the  great 
need  of  the  world. 


Iowa  Beef  Producers 

The  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  associa- 
tion is  an  example  of  effect  in  the 
improvement  of  the  beef  quality  of 
the  cattle  of  their  state  that  might 
with  profit  be  taken  up  by  every 
state  in  the  union,  especially  the 
corn-growing  states.  The  states  of 
large  feed-producing  capacity  are  the 
states  that  will  naturally  turn  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  beef 
when  the  evidences  of  cattle  scarcity 
becomes  so  pronounced  as  to  demand 
an  increased  breeding  and  feeding 
effort. 

Iowa  is  now  calling  the  attention 
of  its  farmers  to  the  fact  that  its 
high-priced  lands  can  be  profitably 
employed  in  raising  corn  and  hay  for 
the  growing  and  fattening  of  cattle, 
and  that  it  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  keeping  of  good  qual- 
ity of  beef-bred  cows  for  the  produc- 
ing of  calves,  from  which  these  good 
beef  cattle  develop.  In  order  to  get 
good  beef  cattle  there  must  be  good 
sires  and  dams  as  the  foundation 
stock.  The  Iowa  Beef  Producers' 
association  suggests  that  the  highest 
possible  attainments  in  the  line  of 
heredity  is  the  basis  for  acquiring 
this  end,  therefore  in  order  to  make 
the  highest  possible  profit  in  the 
feeding  industry  the  best  type  of 
breeding  animal  must  be  had. 

Pure-bred  beef  cattle  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  beef-producing  industry. 
The  keeping  of  more  pure-bred  cattle 
and  the  developing  of  beef  quality  in 
the  grade  cattle  of  the  country  is  the 
announced  system  of  beef  reform 
that  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  asso- 
ciation is  proclaiming  to  the  farmers 
and  feeders  of  that  state.  There  is 
money  in  raising  calves;  this  is  the 
assertion  of  the  Iowa  cattlemen,  and 
they  are  organizing  a  sentiment 
which  means  that  more  cattle  are  to 
be  produced  in  the  state,  and  better 
quality  of  cattle  than  have  heretofore 
occupied  their  feed  yards. 

This  is  simply  business  sense  be- 
ing put  into  action;  there  is  no  wild- 
eyed  fanatical  assertion  in  this  state- 
ment; it  is  what  all  other  cattle- 
producing  districts  must  come  to 
sooner  or  later.  There  will  be,  of 
course,  good  beef  and  bad  beef,  fat 
beef  and  poor  beef,  as  long  as  men 
and  cattle  exist,  and  some  men  will 
grow  rich  in  making  good  fat  beef, 
while  others  will  grow  poor  in  mak- 
ing bad,  poor  quality  beef.  There 
never  will  be  a  better  time  to  organ- 
ize than  now,  Cattle  breeders,  cat- 
tle feeders  and  cattle  handlers  all 
over  the  corn-growing  states  should 
get  together  on  this  proposition  of 
making  the  most  out  of  the  cow  and 
her  calf. 


If  the  readers  of  this  valuable  fam- 
ily paper  wish  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  "ham  and,"  they  can  find 
out  at  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Week 
what  is  good  ham  and  how  to  pro- 
duce and  cure  it. 


Save  the  Hogs 

This  is  the  sentiment  of  every 
citizen  in  every  state  where  the  rav- 
ages of  hog  cholera  are  felt.  Never 
in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
this  disease  been  so  widespread  and 
so  fatal  in  results  as  at  the  present 
time.  During  the  la  t  year  it  has 
been  reported  from  practically  every 
corn  and  hog-growing  state  in  the 
central  west  corn  belt.  It  has  taken 
hogs  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
from  leading  swine-growing  dis- 
tricts; it  has  in  most  instances  made 
no  discrimination  as  to  breed,  color 
or  previous  condition  of  the  hog, 
but  has  taken  large  and  small,  old 
and  young,  fat  and  lean  from  the 
old  hog  breeder  as  well  as 
from  the  beginner;  it  knows  no 
bounds  and  recognizes  no  help  ex- 
cept the  serum  treatment  introduced 
a  few  years  ago  through  the  bureau 
of  animal  industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  well  known  preventive 
of  hog  cholera,  though  having 
been  before  the  people  for  years 
and  been  tested  and  experimented 
with  all  over  the  hog-raising  states, 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  and 
endorsement  of  veterinary  science, 
has  not  been  provided  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
There  has  not  been  such  provision 
for  its  supply  and  distribution  as  to 
materially  check  the  rapid  death 
rate  that  has  taken  such  large  num- 
bers of  swine  during  the  season  of 
1912. 

There  is  an  emergency  existing 
now  demanding  a  provision  for  the 
checking  of  this  disease.  The  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  permit  such  a 
damaging  influence  to  exist.  This 
persistent  cutting  down  of  the  meat- 
producing  industry  does  not  stop 
vvith  the  hog  raiser,  as  some  persons 
seem  to  regard  it.  While  there  is  a 
direct  business  loss  that  the  farmer 
and  hog  grower  sustains,  this  loss  is 
also  indirectly  felt  by  the  meat  trade 
of  the  country  and  extends  down  to 
the  consumer  in  lessening  the  supply 
of  meat,  therefore  increasing  prices 
under  the  common  principle  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  less  pork 
there  is  produced  the  fewer  people 
it  will  supply.  The  consuming  pub- 
lic is  increasing  very  rapidly.  There 
are  millions  more  people  in  Amer- 
ica to  be  fed  than  there  were  last 
year,  and  this  rate  of  increase  can- 
not be  checked  so  long  as  industrial 
conditions  continue  prosperous. 

The  farmer  is  the  only  class  of 
persons  in  this  country  that  are  pre- 
pared and  equipped  to  raise  the 
meat-producing  animals.  This  work 
must  be  left  to  him  to  supervise  and 
manage,  but  the  balance  of  the  peo- 
ple can  assist  the  producer  by  help- 
ing to  provide  protection  from  dis- 
ease and  pestilence  that  threaten 
his  industry,  in  which  we  all  share. 
Have  we  an  interest  in  the  big  crops 
of  wheat  and  corn?  Of  course,  every- 
one concedes  this;  we  need  them 
for  food,  and  good  crops  make  good 
times,  and  everybody  gets  a  share 
through  increased  business  which 
big  crops  seem  to  supply.  Just  so 
with  the  big  crop  of  hogs.  We  need 
this  crop  for  food,  and  any  influence 
that  shortens  it  or  cuts  it  down  in- 
terferes directly  with  our  food  sup- 
ply and  increases  its  cost  to  us.  This 
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Is  true  outside  of  any  trade  or  spec- 
ulative manipulation. 

The  farmer  needs  your  help  in  in- 
fluencing the  law-makers  of  Ne- 
braska and  other  hog  cholera- 
afflicted  states  in  making  liberal  ap- 
propriations that  will  enable  the 
state  serum  plants  to  manufacture 
B  supply  that  will  at  all  times  be 
equal  lo  the  emergency  in  checking 
any  outbreak  of  cholera.  This  is  a 
good  investment  for  every  citizen  of 
the  state.  Nebraska's  loss  in  hogs 
in  1912  from  cholera  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  $5,000,000.  Th© 
farmer  who  owned  these  hogs  lost 
that  amount  and  the  consumers  of 
pork  lost  to  the  extent  that  this 
amount  of  pork  would  have  on  in- 
creasing prices. 

The  legislature  of  each  state 
should  study  all  economical  ques- 
tions as  they  relate  to  the  interest 
of  all  the  people,  and  production  of 
food  products  is  always  in  order  for 
their  attention.  The  $30,000,000 
worth  of  hogs  that  the  four  corn 
states — Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri 
and  Kansas — are  credited  with  los- 
ing within  the  last  year  would  have 
added  greatly  to  the  supply  of  pork 
and  is  a  factor  in  higher  pork  prices 
for  the  consumer. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Dairymen's  association 
will  be  held  in  the  New  Plant  Indus- 
try building  at  the  University  farm, 
Lincoln,  January  22  to  2  4,  1913.  A 
very  interesting  program  has  been 
prepared.  Among  the  celebrities 
that  will  address  the  meeting  are 
Robert  W.  McGinnis  of  the  North- 
western railway  system,  A.  J. 
Glover,  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairymen, 
and  Prof.  G.  S.  McKay,  secretary  of 
the  National  Dairymen's  association. 
The  meeting  bids  fair  to  be  very  in- 
structive and  profitable.  The  dairy 
industry  in  Nebraska  is  rapidly 
forging  to  the  front.  In  a  few  years 
it  will  be  the  leading  industry  in  the 
state.  This  association  is  leading  in 
the  development  of  that  industry. 
Its  veteran  secretary,  S.  C.  Bassett 
of  Gibbon,  Neb.,  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish all  inquirers  with  information 
regarding  the  meeting. 

The  winter  meetings  in  Kansas 
are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  in  that  state  is  entirely  dis- 
sociated from  the  state  fair  board. 
The  forty-eecond  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Topeka  Januiry  8  to 
19,  1913.  Chancellor  Avery  of  the 
Nebraska  State  university,  Prof.  Det- 
lefsen  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Director  Wilson  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  station,  Brookings,  S. 
.D. ;  Prof.  W.  P.  Snyder  of  the  exper- 
iment substation,  North  Platte,  Neb., 
and  D.  A.  Wallace,  editor  of  the 
Farmer,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  discuss  im- 
portant subjects  at  the  meeting.  The 
program  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
command  a  large  attendance. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  amended  its  rules 
regarding  the  importation  of  breed- 
ing animals  so  as  to  make  them  more 
stringent.  If  it  will  only  extend  its 
quarantine  regulations  so  as  to  in- 
clude unsoundness  and  bad  confor- 
mation in  breeding  stallions  as  suf- 
ficient reason  for  exclusion  it  will 
bestow  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  breed- 
ing industry  of  the  country. 


Virulent  Blood   with  5erum 

As  has  been  before  stated  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  the  use 
of  virulent  blood  with  hog  cholera 
serum  is  demanded  by  two  of  the 
three  known  methods  of  administer- 
ing the  serum  treatment  for  immu- 
nizing hogs  against  cholera.  In 
what  is  known  as  the  double  method 
and  also  in  the  simultaneous  method, 
one  c.  c.  of  virulent  blood  is  injected 
hypodermically  into  the  hog  in  con- 
nection with  the  serum. 

The  reason  why  this  use  of  viru- 
lent blood  is  made  is  that  the  treated 
hog  may  with  certainty  be  exposed 
to  cholera  in  order  that  the  serum 
may  establish  a  longer  period  of  im- 
munity. The  immunity  conferred 
by  the  use  of  serum  alone  is  tempor- 
ary, lasting  on  the  average  only 
about  thirty  days,  unless  the  treated 
hog,  at  or  near  the  time  cf  treat- 
ment, is  with  certainty  exposed  to 
cholera. 

Now  unless  there  happens  to  be 
cholera  in  the  herd  to  be  treated,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  im- 
possible to  expose  the  treated  hog  to 
the  disease  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  administration  of  virulent  blood. 
For  this  reason  a  large  number  of 
the  men  employed  in  the  war  against 
cholera  strenuously  urge  the  use  of 
it.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  means, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  exposing 
the  treated  hogs  with  certainty  to 
the  disease,  and  this  exposure  is 
necessary  in  order  to  confer  a  lasting 
immunity. 

But  virulent  blood  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous material  to  handle.  Unless 
the  most  scrupulous  care  is  used  in 
handling  it  one  might  about  as  well 
play  with  nitroglycerin.  A  single 
drop  upon  the  ground  from  a  syringe 
may  prove  a  focus  of  infection  for 
years  to  come.  A  single  drop  exud- 
ing from  the  surface  where  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  is  made,  and  rubbed 
off  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  a  tree, 
o^  upon  any  other  object,  affords  for 
years  to  come  the  possibility  of  start- 
ing an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera. 

For  this  reason  the  heads  of  the 
live  stock  sanitary  boards  in  two 
states  assert  that  they  will  not  per- 
mit, under  any  circumstances,  the 
use  of  virulent  blood  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  They  proph- 
esy that  all  users  of  virulent  blood 
are  planting  the  germs  for  future 
epidemics  of  hog  cholera  that  will  be 
more  disastrous  than  any  yet  experi- 
enced. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  be- 
lieves that  it  is  possible  to  use  viru- 
lent blood  in  such  a  way  that  all 
danger  from  future  infection  may  be 
avoided.  It  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  as  at  present  administered  by 
careless  and  professionally  inaccurate 
men  there  is  great  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  use  of  it.  This 
paper,  therefore,  advises  that  unless 
it  can  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  all  danger  of  future  infec- 
tion the  use  of  it  be  definitely  aban- 
doned. 

Virulent  blood  Is  dangerous;  it 
rontains  within  Itself  the  possibility 
of  limltleHH  disaster  to  the  hog  In- 
dustry. Unless  it  is  administered 
In  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  this  pos- 
sibility it  should  not  be  administered 
at  all. 

The  one  way  in  which  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  exist  and  to  pro- 


vide the  most  lasting  immunity  to 
the  largest  number  of  swine  is  to 
safeguard  the  administration  of  vir- 
ulent blood,  and  to  see  to  it  that  in 
all  cases  it  is  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  future  infection 
from  the  use  of  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

National  Wool  Growers 

The  announcement  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers' association  for  1913,  to  be  held 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  January  9,  10  and 
11,  will  be  found  on  the  market  page 
of  this  issue  of  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  The  notice  indicates 
that  there  is  anticipated  a  lively  dis- 
cussion on  the  wool  tariff  question, 
which  is  still  a  matter  of  contention 
among  the  politicians  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  interested  wool  grower 
and  manufacturer. 

The  sheep  interests  of  the  United 
States  have  many  features  of  busi- 
ness influence  to  consider  at  their  an- 
nual meeting.  The  sheep  industry 
at  the  present  time  presents  a  very 
encouraging  outlook  for  development. 
The  demand  for  more  mutton  seems 
quite  probable  and  increased  prices 
for  next  year  is  not  only  a  possibility, 
but  a  very  strong  probability.  Mut- 
ton must  be  substituted  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  shortage  in  beef,  which 
will  be  more  sensitively  felt  next  year 
than  now. 

The  sheep  as  a  meat  producer  has 
become  an  important  factor.  The 
prejudice  against  mutton  has  prac- 
tically died  out  with  the  passing  of 
the  last  generation  of  people.  Lamb 
is  a  recognized  delicacy  in  the  line  of 
desirable  meats.  The  production  of 
sheep  is  not  necessarily  expensive  or 
difficult.  Sheep  can  be  produced  on 
any  kind  of  cheap,  rough  grazing 
lands  when  other  kinds  of  stock  could 
not  exist.  Their  adaptation  to  the 
surroundings,  so  long  as  they  are 
given  liberty  to  roam  and  graze,  is  a 
feature  in  their  makeup  that  makes 
them  an  easy  animal  to  produce, 
either  in  large  or  small  flocks. 

The  Cheyenne  meeting  will  have  a 
large  patronage  of  the  range  flock 
owners  from  all  the  western  sheep 
states.  It  is  conceded  in  advance 
that  the  general  situation  of  the 
sheep  industry  of  the  country  will  be 
canvassed  at  this  meeting  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  flock  owner.  It 
will  be  a  sort  of  experience  meeting 
and  much  practical  information  will 
be  available  for  the  visitor. 

Is  the  city  of  Lincoln  going  to  per- 
mit the  university  to  be  despoiled 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  ad- 
juncts of  university  education-?  This 
is  what  will  happen  if  the  collections 
of  the  State  Historical  society  are 
moved  away  from  the  university 
campus.  These  collections  are  con- 
stantly studied  by  students  at  the 
university,  who  will  be  deprived  of 
a  valuable  source  of  Information  If 
they  are  removed.  The  subject  Is  a 
painful  one,  but  it  seems  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  the  pain  in  order  to 
utilize  fully  the  work  of  the  society. 

There  are  now  within  the  United 
States  flfly-slx  bird  reservations  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  bird 
life  to  roster  the  development  of 
various  useful  birds.  Inspectors  see 
to  It  that  there  Is  no  poaching  on 
the  reservations. 


Does  Hay-Feeding  Cattle  Pay? 

This  is  a  question  that  should 
need  no  argument  on  the  affirmative 
side,  yet  we  find  that  through  the 
western  country,  where  this  may  be 
ap.lied  in  its  fullest  literal  sense, 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  may  be 
said  on  both  sides.  In  very  open, 
mild  winters  there  have  been  thou- 
sands of  cattle  wintered  without  be- 
ing provided  feed  of  any  kind  except 
the  grass  that  grows  and  cures  on 
the  ground,  affording  a  very  good 
quality  of  feed,  a  sort  of  pasture- 
cured  hay  which  the  grazing  animal 
gathers  at  its  own  will  and  conveni- 
ence. This,  however,  is  confined  to 
certain  districts  and  to  certain  va- 
rieties of  wild  grasses  and  does  not 
apply  to  the  general  winter  condi- 
tions to  be  fpund  in  all  cattle-grow- 
ing or  sheep-growing  districts. 

In  the  buffalo  grass  and  gramma 
grass  sections  of  the  west  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  find  cattle  run- 
ning on  winter  pastures  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  season, 
and  maintaining  their  thrift  and 
flesh  remarkably  well,  without  the 
aid  or  assistance  of  any  prepared 
feed.  This  year,  at  this  closing  of 
the  first  month  of  winter,  there  has 
been  practically  no  hay  or  prepared 
forage  feeds  given  the  cattle  west  of 
the  Missouri  river,  unless  where  fall 
pastures  have  been  overstocked,  and 
that  is  a  rare  condition  to  find  on 
farm  or  range  this  year. 

The  hay-feeding  idea  is  spreading 
westward  and  early  feeding  and  con- 
tinuous feeding,  as  the  demands 
seem  to  require,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  thrift  and  summer  acquired  flesh 
and  growth  of  the  animal  is  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  now  with  all  good 
stock  raisers  in  the  west,  as  well  as 
on  the  farm  in  the  farming  districts. 
The  cutting  of  hay  on  the  range  and 
bunching  it,  where  cut,  for  the  stock 
to  feed  on  at  will  is  a  custom  with 
some  cattle  raisers  that  is  practiced, 
and  to  good  effect  and  very  light 
cost.  There  is  no  waste  in  this" 
process,  unless  the  consuming  of 
more  hay  by  the  cattle  than  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  alive  should  be 
called  a  waste.  Cattle  running  to 
this  "free  lunch  counter"  do  not  eat 
more  than  what  they  want  nor  more 
than  is  good  for  them.  This  is  a 
good  quality  of  feed,  cut  in  haying 
season  and  carried  forward  to  the 
period  when  the  grazing  is  shorten- 
ing up,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  bunched 
grass  or  hay  comes  in  to  help  make 
up  for  deficiency  in  pasture  condi- 
tions. 

The  hay  feeding  through  the  win- 
ter is  often  the  result  of  pretty  good 
quality  of  beef  coining  to  market  in 
May  and  June  produced  without 
grain  or  other  feed.  The  holding  of 
the  steer  cattle  in  good,  thrifty  con- 
dition that  are  carried  over  winter, 
ready  to  start  off  immediately  on 
the  opening  up  of  the  spring  grass 
ami  making  rapid  gains  and  early 
beef,  is  sufficient  Inducement  for  tho 
r;illle  owner  to  make  this  provision 
for  winter  hay  feeding.  The  secur- 
ing of  gains  In  flesh  to  he  starved  off 
ihc  following  winter  has  no  argu- 
ment, and  high-priced  beef  Is  teach- 
ing thin  IcHHon  with  emphasis  to 
ninny  formerly  careless  and  Indiffer- 
ent cattle  handlers. 
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Tlhe-Dawn  Of  Another 


CONDITIONS  point  to  another  prosperous  year  in  1913.  To  obtain 
good  seed  is  an  importrnt  point  to  consider  now.  The  best  seed  is, 
after  all,  the  cheapest.  Never  before  in  the  29  years  of  our  business  have 
we  had  such  an  immense  stock  of  high  grade  seed  of  all  kinds.    Our  29 

years  of  study  and  experience  in  growing  and  selling  seeds  adapted  to  northwestern  con- 
ditions together  with  our  reputation  for  square  dealing  give  you  assurance  that  seeds 
bearing  our  name  and  trade  mark  are  the  best  obtainable. 

Northrup,  King  5l  Co's 

Sterling  Seeds 


Sold  by  15,000  Dealers 
in  the  Northwest. 

Dealers  sell  our  seeds  of  all  kinds  in  any  quantity 
desired.  If  they  should  not  have  what  you  want  in 
stock,  they  willobtain  it  from  us  and  sellit  to  you. 
If  your  merchant  willnot  sel  lyou  STERLING  seeds; 
send  your  order  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
promptly  supplied.  If  you  do  not  know  who  sells 
our  seeds  i  n  your  town,  we  will  send  the  dealer's 
name  on  request. 

1913  Catalogue 

Our  29th  Annual  Catalogue  contains  144  pages 
of  honest  seed  facts.  Itis  beautifully  and  profusely 
illustrated  from  photographs  and  gives  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  practically  al  1  seeds  best  adapted  to 
northern  culture.    It  describes 

Something  Special  Never 
Before  Offered 


rlinq deeds 


NORTHRUP.  KING  £  CO..  SEEDSMEN 

26  28-30*32  HENNEPIN  AVE,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA. 


TRADE  MARK 


Of  Interest  To  Erery  Farmer 

On  page  129  of  our  1913  Catalogue  we  1st  something  of  interest  to 
farmers  and  stock  raisers.  This  i  tern  has  never  before  been  offered  and 
it  gives  us  great  pleasure  .to  be  first  again  to  introduce  a  new  and  valuable 
seed  or  plant  for  the  advancement  of  agrieultura  linterests. 

Send  for  this  catalogue  today.  We  mail  it  free  to  everyone  interested 
in  seeds,  plants,  shrubs,  garden  tools,  fertilizers,  poultry  feeds,  etc.  Asking 
for  it  puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy  our  seeds  or  other  goods. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Seedsmen— Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FERRYS  SEEDS 


Ferry's  Seeds  prove  their  worth  at 
harvest  time.  After  over  fifty  years 
of  success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere. 
Your   dealer  sells  them. 
1913  Seed  Annual  free 
request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  & 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


GUARANTEED  ALFALFA  SEED 


ly  pure,  freeof  weeds,  vigorona 
orthern  grown,  non  irngated. 
id  that  wnl  grow  on  your  land, 
on  approval.  Get  free  samples 

and  cultural  instructions;  big  seed 
catalog  and  wholesale  price  lists 
HENRV  FIELD  SEED  CO., 
Box   12  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 


and  How  to  Grow  Them 


AT  IT 
OVER  28  YEARS 


For  twonty-seven  years  I've  been  selling 
"Seeds  and  Plants  that  Grow."   I  vo  been 
selling  them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices 
— no  agents'  commissions  attached,  flly  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 

Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  of  27  yeara' 
experience.  Liste  nil  kin4s  of  trees  and  plants,  farm,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no  agents'  commission  to  pay. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  bargains.  Apples  80  each  ;  Cherry  14oeach; 
Plum  15c  each;  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8*12  Inch  $1.75  per  10(10. 
C  D  C  O  I  A  I  6'  pl't.  Mixed  Colors  Petunias;  10c  pkt. 
wrCUIHL  Ez.  Fine  Mixed  1'ansies;  10c  pkt.  Giant 
id  I*  Offal-  Single  Pinks;  6e  pkt.  Finest  Mixed 
■  WW  UNCI   Poppies.  8O0  worth  lor  lOcs,  postpaid. 

Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard.  I  pay  freighton 
vlO.OOtree  ordera.  Send  for  catalog,  Bee  my  prices,  A  postal  bnngsit. 
GermanNor&crica& Seed  Honse,  Box  l4fi  Beatrice,  Neb. 


IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
.  Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   It's  FREE  to  you. 

M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  170,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


"D.W.Jenkins, Monroe. Neb., 
Tltlng  about  his  1912  crop 
Hois  Pasture  Mixture, 
rsays:  "When  the  pasture  was 
rat  its  best  the  hogs  would  stay 
in  the  pasture  instead  of  coin- 
for  corn.  The  mixture 
'  proved  to  be  just  the  thing;  in  the 
'  rierht  place.  No  farraercaii  make 
i  mistake  by  sowing  it. 

GRIS  WOLD'S 
"Ready  Quick" 


Bestk 


Hog  Pasture  mixture 

produces  in  the  hot  summer  when  other 
pastures  are  short  and  feed  is  scarce. 
Can  be  planted  in  summer  forfait  feeding. 
Great  for  stock  of  all  kinds.  Grows  quickly 
— produces  big  tonnage  of  fine  green  fodder 
when  itis  needed  most.  Write  today  for  prices 
also  free  book  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

GRIS  WOLD  SEED  COMPANY  ( 
IS  S  So.  lOth  St.,     Lincoln,  Neb. 


52c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next 
number  of  A_LL  the 
following  magazine*: 

Review  of  B*vl*w« 
Cosmopolitan 
Pictorial  Itevia-w 
Address,  Magazine  Coupon  Dept., 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock  and  Seeds 

Best  qualities  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits 
and  evergreens.  Bargains  in  strawberry 
and  other  plants  via  Parcels  Post.  Prices 
less  than  V2  of  agents  prices.  Free  cata- 
logue and  coupon. 

NORTH  BENS  NURSERIES, 
Box  500        North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Neb. 


fruit  Growers  Manual  Free 


I  Shows  how  to  plant  and  care  for  an  orchard,  when  to 
spray,  etc.  Tells  how  to  make  $400  per  acre  from  Cherries 
-$300  from  Berries— $850  from  Grapes  and  $200  from 
apples.  I  have  no  agents.  Apple  trees  8c— Cherry 
U'c—Grap*  Vines  $2  per  100.    Forest  Seedlings— Flowers 
'  — Bulba — Seed  Corn.    I  guarantee  better  trees  for  less 
money.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.   Freight  paid. 
Get  this  free  catalog  at  once. 

D.  HANSEN,  The  Nurseryman, 

Box  IS     Established  1880  Fairbury,Seb. 


Work  and  Development  of  the 

Omaha  Fruit  Growers  Association 


THE  fruit  growers  of  Omaha 
and  adjacent  districts  of 
Douglas  county,  Nebraska, 
decided  three  years  ago 
that  they  could  more  effectively  se- 
cure the  advantages  of  trade  in  sell- 
ing their  crops  of  fruit  through  an 
agent  employed  for  the  purpose.  This 
sentiment  led  to  the  organization  o!" 
an  association,  as  above  named, 
which  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of 
$10  each.  There  has  been  added  to 
this  association  about  2  00  members; 
the  greater  portion  of  these  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  the  sales  department  of  the 
organization  in  disposing  of  their 
fruit. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  active,  in- 
terested, wide-awake  associations  in 
the  state,  due  to  its  success  in  or- 
ganization and  its  ability  to  profita- 
bly handle  the  fruit  grown  by  its 
members.  There  is  no  trouble  to  get 
members  of  an  association  interested 
and  a  good  attendance  at  its  annual 
meetings  if  there  is  a  money  incen- 
tive in  the  work  that  the  association 
is  doing.  In  this  instance  the  mem- 
bership seem  highly  pleased  with  the 
principle  of  marketing  their  fruits. 
They  have  no  business  problems  to 
worry  them;  they  leave  that  all  with 
the  sales  agent,  who  arranges  for  the 
earring  and  shipping  of  all  fruits, 
taking  8  per  cent  commission  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  from  each 
member's  consignment. 

The  sales  are  mostly  made  outside 
of  the  state.  A  great  many  carloads 
of  grapes  are  sold  in  central  Iowa, 
Colorado  and  various  states  to  the 
west  and  south.  The  Missouri  vallev 
Concord  grape  finds  but  few  really 
competing  districts  in  quality  cf 
fruit.  The  Michigan  grape  districts 
come  into  market  at  the  same  time 
and  prove  the  strongest  competitor 
with  the  Omaha  Concord  grape.  The 
suggestion  that  the  Omaha  grape  is 
destined  to  cut  considerable  figure  in 
the  grape  markets  of  the  country 
within  the  next  five  years  may  be 
guessed  at  from  the  present  output 


of  the  members  of  this  association  ro:- 
the  season  of  1912 — eighty-two  car- 
loads of  grapes.  These  were  loaded 
at  Omaha,  Florence  and  Debolt,  three 
shipping  points.  There  were  ninety 
carloads  of  fruit  in  all  handled  by 
the  association  this  year,  which 
netted  the  members  $61,241.44. 

There  are  many  more  fruit  growers 
who  will  soon  become  members  now 
that  the  association  has  proven  its 
ability  to  handle  the  trade  and  to 
save  the  fruit  grower  both  trouble 
and  money.  There  were  thirty-one 
new  members  added  to  the  associa- 
tion in  1912.  The  grape  acreage  in 
this  locality  is  increasing  more  rap- 
idly than  any  other  fruit,  and  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
Missouri  river  hill  lands,  most  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  grape  culture  and 
that  are  within  easy  reach  of  Omaha, 
standing  idle  for  want  of  the  hand 
of  labor  to  turn  them  into  vineyards 
and  receive  their  bounteous  yields 
and  rich  returns  that  challenge  eco- 
nomical production  with  any  fruit 
lands  on  the  continent. 

This  association  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage;  it  is  well  organ- 
ized: it  has  an  energetic,  active,  in- 
terested board  of  directors  and  offi- 
cers who  are  conservatively  supervis- 
ing its  interests.  It  has  a  sales  man- 
ager who  thoroughly  understands  his 
part  of  the  work  and  who  is  striving 
for  an  association  that  will  soon  be 
shipping  hundreds  of  cars  of  fruit 
each  season,  which  is  within  the  pos- 
sibility of  effort,  at  no  far-off  date. 

There  is  some  discussion'  on  the 
introduction  of  the  smudge  pot  as  a 
means  of  frost  protection.  There 
seems  to  be  a  climatic  influence  that, 
in  the  belief  of  some  of  the  o'  serving 
fruit  growers,  has  defined  the  usual 
frost  period  of  this  locality  from  the 
20th  to  the  28th  of  April,  and  an- 
other the  10th  to  the  loth  of  May, 
which  latter  date  catches  the  straw- 
berry bloom.  While  the  frost  danger 
is  not  regarded  as  a  serious  liability, 
it  has  been  the  means  of  damage  oc- 
casionally and  should  be  provided  for 
where  the  fruit  crop  is  the  sole  de- 
pendence with  the  grower. 


How  the   Prize  Wheat  Was  Grown 


OSEPH  P.  NASH  of  Clyde 
Park,  Mont.,  who  raised 
the  $5,000  prize  wheat  ex- 
hibited at  the  Mineapolis 
Land  Show  and  received  therefor  the 
Big  Four  "30"  gas  tractor,  tells  in 
the  following  words  how  he  did  it. 
His  account  will  be  especially  inter- 
esting and  helpful  to  the  farmers  in 
the  semi-arid  district: 

"The  five  bushels  which  won  the 
prize  was  "grown  at  an  altitude  of 
4,900  feet,  where  the  rainfall  does 
not  exceed  from  seventeen  to  eigh- 
teen inches.  One  crop  had  been 
produced  on  the  land  before  we 
seeded  it  to  this  Turkey  Red  wheat, 
the  seed  for  which  came  from  the 
Galatin  valley,"  said  Mr.  Nash. 

"We  summer-fallowed  the  land  in 
1911  by  plowing  with  a  mould- 
board  plow  not  less  than  six  inches 
deep  in  the  last  part  of  May  and  first 
of  June.    We  dragged  it  down  as 


soon  as  possible  after  plowing,  the 
idea  being  to  preserve  the  moisture 
by  dragging  within  two  days  after 
plowing,  or  sooner.  After  any  rain- 
fall of  consequence  the  ground  was 
dragged  as  soon  as  it  was  possible 
to  get  onto  it  with  a  team. 

"About  the  first  of  July  we  dou- 
ble-disked the  field.  The  last  of 
August  and  first  week  of  September 
it  was  dragged  and  then  the  seed 
was  planted  by  drilling  with  a  dou- 
ble-disk Kentucky  drill,  which  put 
it  down  at  least  four  inches.  Forty 
pounds  of  seed  was  used  to  the  acre 
and  we  prefer  less  rather  than  more 
of  this  amount.  If  the  land  is 
strong  and  clean  it  will  not  require 
this  amount. 

"With  such  methods  of  farming 
moisture  is  preserved  sufficient  to 
start  the  seed  to  germinate  immedi- 
ately whether  there  is  rain  or  not. 

"In  the  spring  of  1912  the  field 
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Sherman  Says: 

¥S  A  MONEY 
MAKER" 


was  harrowed  or  dragged  as  soon  as 
the  land  was  dry  enough  to  permit 
It  Once  or  twice  later  we  dragged 
it;  this  is  done  to  keep  a  mulch  on 
the  land  and  keep  it  from  baking  or 
drying  out. 

"The  soil  of  our  ranch  is  a  dark 
mountain  loam,  beneath  which  is  a 
limestone  clay  subsoil.  The  wheat 
was  produced  without  any  artificial 
means  or  subirrigation,  though  we 


have  considerable  winter  snow  which 
helps  preserve  the  wheat  through 
the  winter.  Wheat  in  this  section 
seldom  or  never  winter  kills  and 
never  heaves  out  by  frost.  The 
character  of  the  soil  is  similar  to 
that  in  all  of  central  Montana,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Judith  basin,  the 
Crow  Creek,  Smith  river  and  Musel- 
shell  valleys.  There  are  hundreds 
of  acres  of  similar  land  open  to 
homesteady  entry  in  Montana." 


Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Association 


^— HE  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  as- 
sociation is  of  recent  or- 
igin, but  the  first  associa- 
tion of  this  kind  organized 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  the 
first  association  to  plan  and  put  into 
operation  a  traveling  educational 
lecture  course  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  farmer  and  feeder  of  cattle. 
This  association  conceived  the  idea 
of  running  trains  over  the  various 
lines  of  railroad  in  the  state, 
equipped  with  suitable  cars,  manned 
by  expert  cattle  feeders  and  lectur- 
ers, carrying  with  them  types  of  the 
perfect  beef  animal;  representatives 
of  the  four  leading  beef  breeds,  pure- 
breds  and  high  grades,  that  the  cat- 
tle feeder  might  more  clearly  under- 
stand the  advantage  in  quality  of 
animal  as  well  as  the  profit  in  feed- 
ing the  best. 

Two  years  ago  its  legislative  com- 
mittee went  before  the  legislature 
of  their  state  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation, making  it  possible  for  this 
work  to  be  accomplished,  and  were 
awarded  $7,500  as  a  biennium  appro- 
priation for  the  accomplishing  of  this 
ambition  of  the  association  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  office  of  man- 
ager or  supervisor  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  railroads  volunteered  to 
furnish  the  trains  fully  equipped  for 
taking  care  of  the  lecture  force  and 
the  cattle  carried  for  demonstration 
purposes.  This  consists  of  two  lec- 
ture cars,  a  sleeper  and  diner  and  a 
large  car  for  the  cattle,  suitable  for 
the  visitors  to  occupy  while  short 
lectures  on  the  cattle  were  being 
given.  These  animals  consisted  of 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  beef 
cattle  breeds  ever  produced,  and 
aroused  much  enthusiasm. 

This  train  started  at  Glenwood, 
Ja.,  December  10,  1912,  and  con- 
tinued to  December  21,  making  an 
average  of  ten  stops  per  day  at  the 
leading  points  for  the  concentration 
of  farmers  and  cattle  feeders 
throughout  the  districts  of  the  state 
traversed  by  the  Burlington  and 
Chicago   &   Northwestern  railroads. 

The  meetings  were  a  great  success 
in  point  of  numbers  attending  and 
the  interest  manifest  among  the  au- 
dience. More  than  1,000  real,  prac- 
tical feeders  and  contemplated  feed- 
ers were  present  each  day.  The  en- 
couragement of  beef  production  and 
promotion  of  the  beef  cattle  indus- 
try which  will  develop  from  this  en- 
terprise that  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  association 
cannot  now  be  estimated,  so  far- 
reaching  will  be  its  influence.  From 
a  sectional  point  of  view  It  is  a 
great  stroke  of  advertising  for  the 
state  of  Iowa  and  is  worth  to  that 
state  already  many  times  its  cost. 
The  cattle  carried   on   this  train 


from  which  the  excellencies  of  beef 
type  were  analyzed  and  explained  to 
the  visitors  were  one  Shorthorn 
steer,  21  months  old,  weighing 
1,350  pounds,  owned  by  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  college;  one  Hereford 
steer,  12  months  old,  weighing  1,100 
pounds,  was  the  second  prize  in  class 
at  the  International  Show,  owned  by 
Cyrus  Tow  of  Norway,  la.;  one  2- 
year-old  Angus  steer,  weighing  1,500 
pounds,  was  first  in  class  at  the  In- 
ternational, owned  by  the  Iowa  Ag- 
ricultural college;  two  Galloway 
heifers,  one  a  2-year-old,  weight 
1,400  pounds,  first  in  class  at  the 
International;  one  yearling,  weight 
1,250  pounds,  third  in  class  at  the 
International,  both  owned  by  C.  H. 
Hechtner  of  Chariton,  la. 

The  lecturers  and  feeders  who  ac- 
companied and  assisted  in  this  work 
were  Dean  C.  P.  Curtiss,  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural college;  Prof.  W.  J.  Ken- 
nedy, Agricultural  college,  extension 
department;  W.  H.  Pew,  animal  hus- 
bandry department,  Agricultural  col- 
lege; J.  M.  Evard,  experimentalist, 
Chicago;  Prof.  T.  G.  King,  Purdue 
university,  Indiana;  Fred  McCul- 
lough,  Hartwick,  la.;  George  Burge, 
secretary,  Mount  Vernon,  la. ;  How- 
ard Vaughn,  extension  department, 
Iowa  college;  Abe  Rennick,  general 
manager,  American  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' association,  Chicago;  John  Gos- 
lin  and  John  Lampson  of  Chicago; 
Rex  Beresford  of  Ames,  la.,  manager 
Beef  Producers'  association,  and 
Charles  Escher,  jr.,  of  Batna,  la. 

Mr.  Escher  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  organization  of  this 
association  and  is  a  recognized  leader 
in  the  beef  production  movement  in 
Iowa.  He  is  conceded  the  largest 
breeder  in  the  United  States  of  regis- 
tered Angus  cattle,  having  more  than 
700  in  his  registered  herd.  As  a 
cattle  breeder  and  successful  feeder 
Mr.  Escher  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  today.  He  also  breeds  and  feeds 
high  grade  Angus,  thus  through  his 
high  quality  steers  to  select  from  and 
his  proficiency  in  fitting  exhibition 
cattle  he  practically  is  a  world  beater 
and  so  recognized  in  his  recent  year 
exhibits  at  the  International  in  car- 
lot  display.  The  skill  of  this  young 
man  as  a  breeder,  his  proficiency  as 
a  feeder  and  fitter  and  his  well- 
balanced  judgment  and  Integrity  rs 
an  expert  judge  in  the  show  ring  has 
distinguishi'd  him  as  a  cattle  author- 
ity that  not  only  Iowa,  but  the  entire 
country,  has  reason  to  fe«-l  proud. 

There  Is  great  credit  duo  the  Iowa 
Beef  Producers'  association  In  secur- 
ing so  able  and  energetic  a  manager 
as  Mr.  BeroHford  to  direct  the  inter- 
ests of  this  new  and  worthy  enter- 
prise in  the  upbuilding  of  beef  cattle 
reform. 


TTERE'S  a  letter  of  more 
■■■  -■■  than  usual  interest.     It  is 
written  by  a  well-to-do  farmer  in 
the  Corn  Belt  —  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Sherman,  Leland,  111. 
He  tells  how  he  cuts  down  his  farming  costs  and  shows 
why  a  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  is  a  money  maker  on  Corn  Belt 
farms.   But  you  must  read  the  letter  to  learn  why  you  ought 
to  apply  his  methods  to  your  particular  power  problems. 

"Leland,  111.,  Nov.  21,  1912. 

Hart-Parr  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Dear  Sirs:— My  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  is  the  best  piece  of  machinery 
I  have  on  the  farm. 

A  General  Purpose  Outfit  threshing!  shemng  corn! 

hulling  clover,  grinding  feed  and  grading  roads.  I  plowed  150 
acres  in  10  days,  but  could  have  done  it  in  half  the  time  had  my 
plows  been  larger.  1  used  a  5  bottom  plow,  but  could  easily 
pull  a  10  bottom  plow. 

Furnishes  Handy  Power  7  sheller  and  shelled  a  60 

bushel  box  of  corn  in  a  minute  and  a  half,  running"  on  one  cyl- 
inder only.  My  thresher  is  a  36x56.  I  threshed  3,000  bushels 
of  oats  a  day,  working  the  tractor  on  only  one  cylinder. 

It's  a  One-Man  Outfit  JStfSZZ&FTS 

both  machines  at  this  work.  My  grinder  will  grind  60  bushels 
of  feed  per  hour,  yet  this  is  easy  for  the  tractor. 

Operates  Road  Graders  drew  2  Concord  horse. 

graders  at  one  time.  I  graded  ifc.  miles  of  road  and  raised  the 
pike  4%  feet  in  4  days. 

I  ■  .  IV  *»  IT—  U/».l,  Here's  a  table  of  the  work  I  did 
JUSt  HatS  Up  WOm  with  my  Hart-Parr  Tractor  the 
past  year: 

Plowed  90  acres  Threshed  500  bu.  of  wheat 

Shelled  2,000  bu.  of  corn         Hulled  600  bu.  of  clover 
Threshed  42,000  bu.  of  oats     Graded  1%  miles  of  road 
I  ground  very  little  feed  with  it,  but  expect  to  do  a  lot  of 
grinding  this  winter.  ^ 

Repairs  Cost  Almost  Nothing  the  entire  season's 

work  amounted  to  only  95  cents. 

IT         /""l  .  V   For  the  hardest  day's 

Uses  Cheapest  Kerosene  work  i  used  only  4°  gal- 
lons of  kerosene  at  all  loads." 

A    A  M.w    after  vou  have  read  this  letter'  if  3'ou  want  sonie  litera-  - 
i\nQ  liOWj  tureon  the  subject  of  power  farming  with  a  Hart-Parr 
Oil  Tractor  which  will  prove  of  interest,  write  today  for  our  catalog,  tes- 
timonial folder  and  Plowing  and  Tilling  booklet. 

HART-PARR  CO.  254  Lawler  St.,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Write  Me  Tonight 

^TTn  propo^     VCV  If 

sxe>  1 


Send  mc  your  name  and  addretts  au:<k  for  my  1913  pr 
sltlon  and  price  on  a  (ialloway  Hatli-ln-OH  Cream  Sepa 
rutor.  Get  my  catalog  describing  its  remarkable 
construction— It*  low  tank  and  high 
crank— round  corners,  easy  to 
clean — close  skimming  de 
vica  that  hringn  you  big 
extra  profit*  from  its 

wrvico  nl       .  and 

Ita 

rrhan 


Wl 

ran  you  (In 
ttiT  tinrirniii? 

Don't 

prononilion     at  onou 
I'll  Iflvo  von  M  tO  W  day*  to 
at  Iho  machine.     Your  mono 
if  not  aatinnrd.    Iim't  Mint 

my  rnfnlop  ami  onVr 


Hut    llrnt   iM't   my  rntiiloir 
Mail  p., tit  til  <>r  Ifltf-r  now.  \.mi. 

Wm.  Calloway,  Prti., 

"The  Wm.  Calloway  Co    4I3DA Calloway  Sta 

»t  ill  Oaf  lafMaM  at  CMM 

City,  Council  illafla  aa*  aina»apalU,  I,.  „,,„,    I,  ,.„.,.■  Hklnar 


Waterloo 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Ontury  Fanner  wlien 
writ  inn-  to  advertUera  on  tiii*  pftge. 
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Any  Kind  of  a  Free  Trial 
You  Want— On  Any 
Great  Western 

Cream  Separator 

f  We  will  arrange  to  let  you  have  a  Great 
'  Western  Cream  Separator  on  any  ~ 
kind  of  a  trial  you  want.  Test  tbe  Great  W  esteru  side 
by  side  with  any  other  separator.  Try  tuem  both 
onanykindof  milk— warm,  cold  or  stale.  See  how 
much  better  the  Great  Western  19  In  every  way. 
Then  decide.  We  know  that  the  Great  Western 
beats  them  all.  Comr>»-';oii  will  prove  it  to  hou.  You 
are  sate  in  tr,  ;„Kor  buying  a  Great  Western.  Our 

S  Year  Guarantee 

protects  you  absolutely.  Write  us.  Let  us  send 
you  our  book  so  you  can  read 
upon  butter  fat  factsand 
cream  separator  profits. 
Read  about  the  many  fea- 
tures that  make  the  Great 
Western  pay  enough  more 
than  any  other  separator 
to  pay  for  itself  quick.  $5.00 
to  816.00  more  on  each  cow 
every  year.  You  should  In- 
vestigate now  even  if  you 
have  a  separator. 

Our  Book 

FREE  ss 

methods    of  separatinpr- 
■glves  results  of  extensive 
experiments  and  proves 
Great  Western  supe- 
riority in  many  ways. 
Mall  postal  now— doa't 
decide  on  any  machine 
till  our  book  cornea* 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

386C  Second  Ave.  Rock  Island. III. 


turning  easy 


SAVETHE-HORSE 


(Trade  Vuk  Berirt«r»d.j 


Gets  Advice;  Sells  Horse  for  $800. 


Ojdon.  la  April  18.  1912.  Troy  Chemical  Co  .  Binghamton, 
n.  X.  Gentlemen  I  have  used  Save-The-Horse  tor  years,  and  I 
•  never  found  any  case  but  it  would  do  Just  what  you  claim  for  it. 
1  have  a  horse  1  want  to  race  and  want  your  advice  and  another 
book.  I  lost  or  mislaid  mine.  The  last  time  I  bothered  you  your 
•dvice  and  treatment  did  the  work.  I  sold  the  horse  tor  $800. 
-  v°urs  truly,  H.  S.  HELPHRY 

\  Every  bottle  ,of  Bave-tbe-Horae  Is  sold  with  an 
Iron-clad  contract  that  has  960,000  paid-up  capital 
Jack  of  It,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re- 
£und  the  money;  no  matter  whether  It  Is  BoneorBoc 
Bpa vln,  1  endon  disease  or  Puffs— nor  how  aged,  seri- 
ous or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be. 

OUK  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK-is  onr  17 
,e51Sv,E?perleiloe  and  VERIEB— Treating 

over  iup.000  horses  for  Ringbone— Thoropin— Spavln- 
?.?  nizri  Lameness.  It  is  a  Mind  Settler-Tells  How 
to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for-a  Lame  Horse. 
Covers  68  Forma  of  Lameness—  Illustrated.    MAILED  Fbee! 

But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  send  our—  BOOK— sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every,  kind  of  case,  and  advice— all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write  1   AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. ' 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  16  Commerce  Are.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or   sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


It  took  just  3  minutes  to  put  very  dull  az  In  1 
perfect  order",  writes  J.  A.  Sudan ,  of  Newark, 
Del.  Thousands  more  like  this.  DIMO- 
G  KIT,  the  new  artificial  diamond 
sharpening  wheels,qulckly  sharpens 
plow  points,  saws,  discs,  sickles,  en 
silage  knives,  and  all  farm  tools  at 
a  saving  of  work,  time  and  money. 

LUTHER  D1MO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 
machine,  25  times  faster  than  grindstone, 
10  times  better  than  emery ,  will  not  draw 
temper.  Special  attachments,  such  as 
forge,  milk  tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw, 
lathe,  drill,  etc..  furnished  if  desired, 
fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 

1—    tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer 
LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO.,  381  Stroll  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

IS  NOW  $1.50  FES  Y2AB. 

Special  Offer  to  Old 

Subscribers : 
Three  Years  -  $2.50 

No  matter  when  your  subscription 
expires;  send  in  your  renewal  now 
and  it  will  be  prepaid  from  whatever 
date  it  expires. 

Save  50c  on  one  year, 
or  92.00  on  three  years. 

The 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


Omaha,  Neb. 


Ruins  of  the  Oldest  City  in  Spanish  America 


Mm 


.NTIGUA,  Guatemala  —  You 
jP^_  \  have  probably  never  heard 
of  Antigua.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  long  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. It  was  famous  a  hundred 
years  before  any  settlement  in  the 
United  States  began  to  be;  it  had  its 
tens  of  thousands  when  our  Dutch 
ancestors  landed  on  Manhattan 
island,  and  its  colleges  and  its  cathe- 
dral when  the  boys  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  first  trotting  the  cowpaths 
which  formed  the  streets  of  old  Bos- 
ton; it  had  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings when  we  had  only  log  cabins, 
and  its  ruins  show  that  it  far  sur- 
passed any  other  city  of  North  Amer- 
ica for  200  or  more  years  after  the 
continent  was  discovered. 

Old  Capital  of  Spanish-America 

I  have  seen  all  the  ruined  cities  of 
the  world,  but  I  know  none  more 
interesting  than  those  of  this  old 
capital  of  Spanish-America.  I  have 
tramped  through  the  streets  of  Pom- 
peii and  have  explored  the  remains 
of  Zimbabwe  in  northern  Rhodesia; 
I  have  explored  Timgad,  the  once 
buried  capital  which  is  now  being 
excavated  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara, 
and  have  wandered  about  over  the 
site  of  old  Carthage.  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  in  Baalbek,  that  old  ruin 
in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  ii 
is  only  a  few  weeks  since  I  wrote  to 
you  about  Quirigua,  the  city  of  the 
Mayans  in  the  Motagua  valley,  not 
far  from  here. 

The  ruins  of  Antigua  lie  at  the 
foot  of  two  mighty  volcanoes;  they 
represent  a  metropolis  which  was 
destroyed  again  and  again  by  earth- 
quake and  eruptions,  until  the  people 
of  Guatemala  gave  up  in  despair  and 
moved  their  capital  to  where  it  is 
now. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  thirty  miles 
from  the  railroad,  and  it  took  me 
ten  hours  of  hard  riding  on  the  back 
of  a  mule  to  reach  it;  it  was  situated 
here  in  the  mountains  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Volcano  de  Ag.ua  and  of  the 
Volcano  de  Fuego,  which,  translated 
into  English,  mean  the  mountains  of 
fire  and  of  water. 

These  mountains  are  symmetrical 
volcanoes;  each  is  as  beautiful  as 
Fujiyama  in  Japan,  or  the'  Moyon 
volcano  of  southern  Luzon.  Fuego 
now  and  then  rumbles  and  it  is  said 
that  it  may  at  any  time  break  out  in 
eruption.  The  Volcano  de  Agua  is 
now  quiet,  but  fourteen  years  after 
the  old  city  was  started  it  burst  forth 
in  a  deluge  cf  water  and  reduced  it 
to  ruins.  Some  think  the  water 
came  from  a  lake  in  the  volcano, 
which  the  eruption  threw  out  like  a 
mighty  cloudburst,  and  others  &ay 
that  it  came  from  torrential  rains, 
which  had  been  pouring  for  seven 
days  and  which  rolled  down  the 
mountains,  bearing  forests,  rocks 
and  earth  in  their  floods. 

That  first  city  was  founded  by 
Pedro  Alvarado  only  thirty-two  years 
after  Columbus  first  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. Alvarado  was  an  officer  of 
Cortez  and  he  was  sent  with  an  army 
of  250  Spaniards  to  conquer  the 
countries  of  Central  America;  he  en- 
listed great  hordes  of  Indians,  sub- 
duing the  natives;  he  reduced  tribe 
after  tribe  to  slavery,  branding  them 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

and  selling  them  in  the  public  mar- 
kets; he  chose  this  place  as  his  cap- 
ital ind  architects  came  over  from 
Spain  to  lay  out  the  city.  It  was 
just  about  the  time  of  his  death  that 
the  town  was  destroyed  and  the  In- 
dians here  believe  that  it  was  largely 
done  as  a  judgment  upon  his  wife, 
who  had  complained  to  the  Lord  be- 
cause she  had  lost  her  husband. 
Seat  of  Culture  and  Learning 
In  rebuilding  the  city  the  Span- 
iards chose  a  site  about  two  miles 
away  and  there  erected  their  capital; 
this  remained  in  existence  for  230 
years,  when  it  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  same  volcano  which  had 
brought  on  the  flood.  The  rew  cap- 
ital was  laid  out  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  the  metropolis  of  North 
America  and  for  generations  it  was 
the  center  of  culture  and  learning  of 
southern  North  America;  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  1773  by  earthquakes  and 


Jesuits  was    even    more  beautiful 
Further  on  I  describe  the  ruins  of 
these  and  other  buildings,  which  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
capital. 

It  was  a  wealthy  city;  its  white 
inhabitants  had  thousands  of  slaves 
and  gold  and  silver  were  brought  in 
from  the  mountains  and  sent  from 
here  by  the  shipload  to  Spain.  The 
land  about  was  cultivated  and  every- 
thing was  prosperous  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice. 

Destroyed  by  Earthquakes 

Then  came  the  earthquakes  and 
eruptions.  In  1558  there  was  a 
plague,  and  in  158C  there  was  a 
great  earthquake,  which  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  city.  In  1601 
there  was  another  plague,  and  fifty 
years  later  the  earth  trembled  again, 
and  masses  of  rock  rolled  down  the 
mountain  slopes  into  the  city. 

About  a  generation  later  the 
plague  came  for  a  third  time,  and 
then  j.fter  a  respite  of  thirty  years 


A    Street  in  Antigua.     The  Volcano  tie  Agua  is  Seen  Through 

the  Arch 


at  that  time  it  had  120,000  people. 
In  1800  Boston  had  only  24,000,  and 
it  was  a  city  of  wood. 

This  old  capital  of  Guatemala  was 
a  city  of  stone  and  stucco;  its  streets 
were  paved  with  stones  and  it  had 
buildings  which  covered  acres;  it  had 
forty-nine  churches,  whose  priests 
were  under  the  government,  and  the 
others  had  been  established  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  built  them  in  grati- 
tude for  the  prosperity  given  by  the 
Lord.  There  were  also  eight  great 
monasteries,  five  convents,  two  big 
hospitals  and  three  massive  jails; 
there  were  palaces  galore,  and  out- 
side the  city  were  seventy  Indian  vil- 
lages surrounding  it  like  the  setting 
of  a  diamond. 

In  the  center  of  the  city  was  a 
great  plaza,  upon  which  faced  the 
cathedral,  300  feet  long  and  12  0  feet 
deep;  this  was  lighted  by  fifty  win- 
dows, and  over  its  grand  altar  was 
a  dome  seventy  feet  high,  supported 
by  sixteen  columns  of  stone  faced 
with  tortoise  shell  and  adorned  by 
bronze  medallions  of  wonderful 
beauty. 

The  monastery  of  San  Francisco 
had  more  than  3,000  people  within 
its  walls,  and  the  College     of  the 


the  volcano  had  another  eruption, 
during  which  the  earth  shook  and  the 
thick  walls  of  the  churches  cracked 
like  egg  shells.  The  last  earthquakes 
were  those  of  1773.  At  that  time  the 
mountains  seemed  to  be  on  a  contin- 
uous shake,  the  tiles  flew  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  like  straws  blown 
about  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  the  bells 
rung  as  the  earth  trembled;  tbe 
domes  of  the  churches  were  split,  the 
roofs  of  the  monasteries  fell  in  and 
many  monks  at  prayer  were  buried 
in  the  debris.  At  last  the  final  earth- 
quake was  on  December  13,  1773; 
this  destroyed  so  much  of  the  city 
that  the  people  decided  to  move.  The 
king  of  Spain  took  it  up  i.nd  sent  out 
his  orders  that  the  site  of  the  capital 
be  changed;  he  was  obeyed  and  the 
Guatemala  city  of  today  lies  on  a  lit- 
tle plateau  thirty  miles  away;  it  is  so 
surrounded  by  ravines  and  gorges 
tbat  the  earthquakes  do  not  trouble 
it.  It  was  laid  out  on  the  plans  of 
the  old  city,  but  it  has  never  reached 
its  magnificence,  and  the  population 
now  is  at  least  20,000  less  than  was 
that  of  the  old  capital  at  the  time  of 
the  removal,  now  more  than  159 
years  ago. 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  the  An- 
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tlgUA  of  toduy  as  it  lies  about  me; 
sonic  ol  the  old  building  have  been 
repaired  and  now  ones  erected,  so 
thai  we  have  now  here  a  population 
of  perhaps  5,000,  made  up  of  Indians 
and  whites.  The  most  of  these  peo- 
ple live  in  low  one-storied  buildings 
of  brick,  covered  with  stucco  and 
roofed  with  red  tiles;  much  of  the 
material  has  come  from  the  old  city 
and  the  windows  have  antiquated 
balconies  which  extend  out  over  the 
street  and  which  are  barred  with 
wrought  iron,  torn  from  the  ruins. 
Some  of  the  carved  wood  of  Moorish 
design  has  been  kept  and  not  a  few 
of  the  doors  are  quaint  and  antique; 
many  of  them  have  door  knockers  of 
iron,  silver  and  brass  ^nd  some  have 
a  lattice  work  over  the  windows 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Moors. 
There  is  still  a  plaza  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  upon  which  stand  the  gov- 
ernment buildings  and  the  ruined  ca- 
thedral. The  houses  are  painted  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  they  stand 
close  to  the  streets  and  are  entered 
by  great  doors,  which  are  sometimes 
heavily  barred. 

From  the  Top  of  the  Cathedral 

But  come  with  me  and  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  ruins.  I  have  met  here 
Father  Rossbach,  a  delightful  priest, 
who  has  charge  of  the  old  Church  of 
La  Merced;  he  is  an  Ajnerican  who  is 
doing  missionary  work  among  the 
people  of  his  faith  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  he  has  provided  a  guide  for 
us  in  the  person  of  a  Grand  Rapids 
boy  who  has  come  here  for  his 
health;  the  boy's  name  is  Lawrence 
Henner;  he  speaks  Spanish  and  he 
can  show  us  about. 

We  go  to  the  plaza  and,  entering 
the  cathedral,  wind  our  way  around 
and  around  up  the  narrow,  dark  steps 
of  the  tower  until  we  come  out  on  the 
mighty  roof  of  the  structure;  it  is 
formed  by  fourteen  great  domes, 
which  make  one  think  of  the  build- 
ings of  Egypt;  back  of  these  is  the 
court,  dow  in  ruins,  the  walls  and 
roof  having  been  torn  away  and  only 
the  great  columns,  with  their  carved 
capitals,  still  intact.  This  building 
covers  over  an  acre  and  it  was  full 
of  worshipers  when  we  had  only  log 
churches. 

The  view  from  the  roof  is  mag- 
nificent; we  can  see  how  the  city  lies 
in  a  circular  nest  in  the  mountains. 
Outside  the  basin  is  covered  with 
coffee  plantations  and  within  the 
buildings  have  patios  whose  gardens 
and  orchards  make  the  setting  beau- 
tifully green.  It  is  a  town  built  in 
a  forest  and  garden,  with  these 
mighty  ruins  rising  out  of  the  green. 

Just  next  the  cathedral  is  the  old 
university.  We  enter  the  court, 
which  is  surrounded  by  arcades 
where  walked  the  students  of  200 
years  ago.  A  part  of  the  building 
is  now  used  as  a  college  and  in  the 
court  the  school  boys  were  drilling. 
The  teacher,  with  two  whips  in  his 
hands,  is  directing  the  marching, 
and  I  photographed  the  boys  as  they 
tramped. 

Convent  <»f  Han  Francisco 

We  take  a  carriage  and  drive  to 
the  Convent  of  San  Francisco;  here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  mighty  church  and 
monastery  which  in  thflr  prime  must 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  The  en- 
trance gates  had  statues  of  marble 
and  above  them  are  the  coats-of- 
arms  of  the  king  of  Spain.     We  pass 


in  through  great  pillars  beautifully 
carved,  enter  a  courtyard  and  thence 
go  on  to  the  body  of  the  church. 
This  is  one  mass  of  ruins,  but  the 
Indians  have  made  homes  in  the 
walls,  and  they  have  carpenter  shops 
and  blacksmith  shops  where  the 
monks  once  muttered  their  prayers. 
Right  over  the  arched  door  is  a 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
and  in  the  niches  on  the  church  front 
are  fourteen  statues  of  saints.  The 
decoration  within  is  wonderfully 
beautiful,  but  there  are  trees  now 
growing  in  the  main  hall  and  moss 
and  bushes  cover  the  walls.  Right 
in  the  main  body  of  the  building  the 
Indians  have  erected  an  oven,  where 
they  cook,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
confessionals. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  the  old 
church  which  is  still  intact;  this  is  a 
little  sacristy  at  the  left  of  the  main 
entrance,  where  mass  is  regularly 
said.  This  sacristy  has  what  I  sup- 
pose are  many  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  old  church;  its  walls  are  cov- 
vered  with  carvings,  oil  paintings 
and  statues  painted  with  gold.  A 
statue  of  Christ,  with  a  cross  on  his 
back,  stands  in  front  of  the  altar;  it 
is  robed  in  purple,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  bands  of  gold  lace;  at  the 
right,  protected  by  bars  of  iron,  is 
a  recess  in  the  wall  which  is  said  to 
contain  the  body  of  a  famous  priest, 
who  was  so  noted  for  his  friendship 
for  the  poor  that  if  he  found  a  sick 
man  on  the  street  he  would  put  him 
on  his  back  and  carry  him  to  the 
hospital.  There  are  numerous  wax 
images  hung  to  the  walls  of  this 
grating;  some  are  of  the  Madonna 
and  others  are  cf  legs  and  arms  sent 
in  by  the  sick,  who  hope  to  be  cured. 
There  are  candles  burning  in  front 
of  this  recess.  Some  of  the  oil  paint- 
ings from  the  old  church  are  beauti- 
ful, as  are  also  two  benches  of 
mosaic  wood  inlaid  with  ivory. 

Monastery  Owned  by  Americans 

My  next  visit  was  to  a  Michigan 
institution;  this  was  the  College  and 
Monastery  of  Recollection,  the  estate 
of  which  has  been  bought  by  Grand 
Rapids  people  and  turned  into  a  cof- 
fee plantation.  I  am  told  that  they 
have  also  about  .T.000  acrces  on  the 
sides  of  the  Volcano  de  Agua,  and 
they  expect  to  plant  this  to  corn. 

The  ruins  of  Recollection  are 
about  300  years  old;  they  are  among 
the  largest  of  the  ancient  capital, 
covering  several  acres;  the  walls  are 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness, 
but,  notwithstanding  that,  the 
earthquakes  reduced  them  to  ruins. 

The  buildings  were  erected  as  a 
monastery  and  college,  but.  the  mon- 
astery is  now  used  as  a  candle  fac- 
tory and  a  place  to  dry  hides.  1 
found  a  mill  for  grinding  tallow, 
much  like  one  of  the  old  tan  bark 
mills  which  were  formerly  common 
In  the  United  States,  in  the  sacristy, 
and  under  the  dome  a  lot  of  green 
hides  were  stretched:  near  by  was 
an  oven,  used  for  cooking  tallow, 
and  the  burning  wood  was  smoking 
the  altar  and  dlwrolorlng  the  ancient 
walls.  In  the  patio  of  the  College 
for  drift  is  now  a  cattle  corral  and 
MerkHhlre  pigs  are  rooting  among 
the  debris.  The  estate  which  be- 
longed to  these  buildings  Is  now 
growing  coffee   and  fruits. 

'Copyright.  1»I2.  by  Flunk  <i    <'m  p<  nti  r  ) 
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progressive  farmers  and 
dairymen  everywhere  are  using 

SHARPLES 

Tubular 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Many  of  them  who  formerly  shipped  their  milk 
are  now  selling  the  cream  and  feeding  the  skimmed 
milk  to  the  calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 

The  high  price  of  veal,  pork  and  poultry  pays  them  well  to  do  this— and 
they're  making  more  money  than  ever  before. 

They  are  successful,  progressive  men. 
Here's  a  Letter  from  Maine:  Dtnforth.  Me.  March  12.  1912. 

Am  using  No  3  Sharpies  Separator.  Id  1910  milked  eight  cows  and  told  $450  worth  of 
tweet  cream:  and  raised  $200  worth  of  calves  and  pigs  on  the  skim  milk.  Haven't  figured  up 
for  I9M,  but  returns  were  nearly  as  good.  G.  R,  FOSTER. 

And  Here's  Another  from  Texas: 

1  have  a  Tubular  Cream  Separator  and  like  it  fine. 


Hamlin,  Texas,  June  16.  1912. 
N.  G.  BAIRrtTT. 


Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separators  make  money  and  save  time  for  you  because  they 
get  all  the  cream,  are  easy  to  run,  and  can  be  cleaned  THOROOGHLY  in  a  few  minutes. 

One  of  our  customers  wrote  us  the  other  day  that  his  No  4  Tubular  to  tweive  years 
had  cost  him  20  cents  for  repairs.  Some  record,  that — and  worth  remembering  when 
you  buy  a  Cream  Separator. 

It  isn't  the  price  you  pay  for  a  separator  that  counts,  but  how  much  EXTRA 
profit  it  will  make  for  you 

Sharpies  Tubulars  make  extra  profits  We  offer  you  a  Free  Trial— and  then  guaran- 
tee the  Separator  not  only  for  one  year,  or  two  years,  or  five,  but  FOREVER. 

Write  for  for  our  interesting  Tubular  A  Catalog  No.  173  today  It  suggests  ways  to 
make  more  money  from  your  cows. 


The  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Chicago.  111.  West  Chester,  Pa.  San  Francisco.  CaJ. 
Portend.  Ore.       Dallas.  Tex.       Toronto,  Can.       Winnipeg-.  Can. 


GALLOWAY"MEANS  "BARGAIN 

And  I  Prove  it  To  You 


This 

Time  It's 
On  ENGINES 

—the  most  substantially  con- 
structed and  simplest-to-run 
engine  that  ever  came  out  of  a 
factory.  You  won't  find  an- 
other engine  like  it  anywhere. 
It  starts  at  a  touch— costs  only  a 
penny  or  so  for  gasoline  on  a  big 
job  —  never  goes 

wrong —develops  more 
than  rated  H.  P.  and 
.  sold  (50  to  1300  less 
i  than  others  and  on  a 


$50 
To $300 
CHEAPER! 


than  you  can  buy 
same  H.  P.  engine 
from  mall-order 
house,  jobber  or  deal- 
er anywhere  of  equal 
quality  —  and  better 
than  the  best  of  them 
all.    That's  a  Galloway 
Engine. 


Guarantee  of  Permanent  Satisfaction  or 

iMMK  MnnAV  Raf» If    Write  Your  Name  on  a  Poatal  and  I'll  mall  you  my  big 
IPPl/fJ  «l««OJ  swaosm   engine  book.    Hck  out  the  engine  you  want.   I'll  ship  It 
to  you  on  SO  to  90  days'  FREE  trial.   Then.  If  you  don't  want  the  engine,  eend  it 
back.   The  trial  will  not  have  cost  you  a  penny. 
'Get  the  book  and  see  the  bargains  I'm  offering.  There  Isn't  a  house  In  the  country 
that  I  don't  beat  for  price  combined  with  quality.   Write  now  for  my  special  18IS 
proposition  and  price. 

WM.  GALLOWAY.  President 
The  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  415CG  Calloway  Station,  Waterloo.  Iowa 

UHUIR—  We  carry  stocks  of  our  Engines  Id  Chicago.  Kansas  Cltr,  Connell  Bluff*  and  Ulnae- 
spoils— Insnrlng  prompt  shipment. 


WAR  SOUVENIR 
COUPON 


SAVE  THIS  COUPON       IT  H*LPS  YOU  GET 

The  Civil  War  Through  the  Camera 

Containing 

Brady's  Famous  Civil  War  Photographs 

(Publi%K*4  by  PtrmUiion  of  tttt  U.  S.   War  Drpartmtnt) 

And  Professor  Elson's  Newly  Written 
History  of  the  Civil  War 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

and  14  conts  for  anv  Section  from  1  to  L6  (all  parts  now  ready) 
of  BRADY  WAR  PHOTOGRAPHS.  All  sixteen  parts,  in  a 
handsome  binding,  complete,  for  only  $2.75.  Address 

War   Book  Department, 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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THE  "FLOUR  CITY"  TRACTOR 

With  its  complete  change  of  color;  with  its  dust  shields 
over  the  drivers;  with  its  new  cooling  system,  carries  with  it 
added  efficiency  and  a  pleasing  outline.  Our  policy  is  to  build 
the  best  regardless  of  cost.  Not  how  many,  but  how  good. 
The  "FLOUR  CITY"  stands  for  quality,  efficiency  and  service. 
Its  development  has  been  on  conservative  lines,  its  progress 
steady  and  sure.     For  details  send  for  Catalog  No.  19. 

KINNARD  -  HAINES  CO, 

844  Forty-Fourth  Ave.  No.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Educational  Policy  for  State  Universities 


(COKTINUED   FROM   PAGE  SEVEN.) 


A  STREAK  of 
GOLD  FREE 


/  Here's  the  greatest  money-making  book  for  farm- 
.ers  ever  published.    Tells  how  to  develop  the 
/    "Gold  Mine"  of  manure  right  on  your  own  farm  now. 
/  Couldn't  be  worth  more  to  you  i£  it  cost  you  $5.00.  I 
/  send  it  free  and  promise  to  show  you  how  to 

4Save  *25.00  to  *50.00 

.  j-n^*3y      _  on  the  finest  spreader  ever  built.    Gal-  ■ 


WANTED! 


I  want  the  names  of  10  or 
more  men  in  every  town- 
ship. Send  your  name  quick 
for  my  special  proposition 
on  a  spreader—don't  wait- 
put  your  postal  or  letter  in 
the  mail  NOW. 


on  the  finest  spreader  ever  built.  Gal- 
loway's   improved  1913  model  with 
Mandt'snew  gear  is  the  marvel  of  the 
implement  industry.  My  bed  rock  fac-' 
tory  price,  long  free  trials  long  guar- 
antee and  liberal  terms  have  no  room 
for  argument.    Write  quick  for  my 
advance  1913  proposition.  Don't  wait. 
Wm.  Galloway ,  Pres.,Wm.  Callow  ay  Co.  , 
4I9CN  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
REMEMBER— We  carry   stocks  of  all  oar 
machines  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs  and 
Minneapolis — Insuring  prompt  shipment. 


Get  One  for  Him 

Any  Portrait 

on  a  handsome 
burnished  copper 

Watch-fob 


Eeproduced  from  any  photograph 
you  send— engraved  on  the  metal 
and  absolutely  indestructible.  A  fob 
that  may  be  worn  by  any  one  who 
dresses  in  good  taste,  at  the  same 
time  a  lasting  novel  picture. 


Send  photo  and  $1.00 
Photo  will  be  returned  with  care 

BEE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Engraving  Dept. 
BEE  BLDG.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


ties  as  an  infringement  upon  their 
exclusive  professional  privilege.  The 
sooner  that  this  state  of  affairs  is 
entirely  abolished  and  each  depart- 
ment is  thoroughly  subordinated  to 
the  purpose  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole  the  sooner  will  state  universi- 
ties begin  to  do  the  precise  work  de- 
manded of  them. 

Now  it  is  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted that  one  of  the  chief  forces 
in  proper  education  is  the  stimulus 
and  inspiration  that  the  students  re- 
ceive from  their  personal  contact 
with  their  master  teachers.  Elimi- 
nate this  and  the  principal  motive 
power  in  student  life  is  dissipated. 
Now,  as  a  mater  of  fact,  the  heads 
of  departments  in  state  universities 
come  very  little  into  personal  contact 
with  the  students.  They  met  only 
the  select  few  who  are  taking  only 
the  higher  studies  in  the  department, 
what  might  be  called  the  exotics  of 
education,  and  leave  the  work  of  in- 
spiring and  stimulating  students  by 
personal  contact  to  their  subordi- 
nates, who  are  generally  young  men 
or  young  women  incapable  by  reason 
of  their  immaturity  of  exerting  upon 
the  students  this  mightiest  and  most 
formative  influence  in  student  life. 

This  state  of  affairs  should  be  di- 
rectly reversed.  It  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  one's  course  that  impressions 
are  formed  that  are  not  easily  oblit- 
erated. The  man  of  authority  and 
power  in  the  department  should  take 
personally  into  his  charge  the  in- 
itiation of  the  students  into  the 
proper  spirit  of  university  life.  Here 
his  greatest  and  most  lasting  work 
will  be  done  for  the  mass.  To  fail 
here  is  permanently  to  weaken  the 
influence  of  a  university  career. 

The  decorations  in  education  fur- 
nished by  the  department  might 
easily  be  added  for  the  few  that  re- 
quire them  by  subordinates  engaged 
for  the  purpose.  Upon  the  head  of 
the  department  should  rest  the  chief 
work  of  education. 

Of  course,  this  will  not  be  as 
pleasant,  will  not  be  quite  so  ex- 
clusive, will  take  a  little  more  work 
for  the  money  paid  and  will  take  the 
departmental  head  out  from  behind 
a  roll  top  desk  and  stand  him  up  on 
his  feet  before  a  crowded  class  room, 
which  may  seem  too  plebian  for 
aristocratic  tastes,  but  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  work  that  the  head  of  any 
department  which  undertakes  to 
serve  the  st-  te  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible must  personally  undertake. 

Reversing  the  Order  of  Things 

It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  in 
some  cases  that  heads  of  departments 
instead  of  attempting  to  serve  the 
state  as  herein  set  forth,  are  engaged 
principally  in  attempting  to  build  up 
a  department  that  shall  win  high 
honor  in  the  scholastic  world  and 
surpass  similar  departments  in  other 
institutions.  In  doing  this  they 
seem  to  adopt  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  watchword,  "Everything 
for  the  department;  let  the  students 
look  out  for  themselves."  Now  un- 
less heads  of  departments  are  willing 
to  reverse  this  watchword  and  make 
it  read,  "Everything  for  the  student; 
let  the  department  look  out  for  it- 
self," they  should  be  at  once  dis- 
missed and  successors  secured  more 


in  sympathy  with  the  true  aim  of 
state  universities.  The  state  is  not 
asking  to  have  the  university  built 
upon  into  an  institution  that  shall  be 
greater  than  any  other  of  its  kind,  or 
that  any  of  its  departments  shall 
rival  in  reputation  similar  depart- 
ments in  other  institutions;  it  is  ask- 
ing, it  is  earnestly  demanding,  that 
the  institution  do  for  its  children  the 
best  that  can  be  done. 

When  state  universities  square 
themselves  with  this  idea  of  state  ed- 
ucation, and  not  until  then,  will  they 
find  the  purse  strings  of  the  state  re- 
laxed and  the  funds  of  the  state 
freely  at  their  disposal.  Not  until 
this  state  of  affairs  comes  to  pass 
will  there  cease  to  be  suspicion  and 
unrest  and  regret  whenever  the  state 
university  is  thought  of;  not  until 
then  will  the  state  cease  to  feel  that 
it  does  not  get  adequate  returns  for 
the  money  it  expends.  Let  us  aban- 
don some  of  our  fine-spun  theories 
of  education,  some  of  our  absurd  ed- 
ucational psychology,  and  in  a  com- 
mon sense  way  regard  as  important, 
as  supremely  important,  the  com- 
mon sense  demand  of  the  state. 


Plant  Lice  on  Oregon  Fruits 

In  the  first  of  his  series  of  ten  lec- 
tures on  "Oregon  Crop  Pests  in  the 
Farmers'  Program"  Prof.  H.  F.  Wil- 
son of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  col- 
lege spoke  of  the  various  forms  of 
plant  lice  known  to  be  working  on 
the  orchard  and  bush  fruits. 

"No  other  one  species  of  aphis 
causes  anything  like  the  amount  of 
damage  in  all  sections  of  the  state 
that  the  brown  apple  aphis  does," 
said  Prof.  Wilson.  "In  some  few 
sections  the  woolly  apple  aphis  is 
quite  bad,  but  where  thorough  spray- 
ing is  carried  on  for  San  Jose  scale 
and  other  insects  this  species  is  of 
minor  importance.  On  young  nur- 
sery stock  the  green  apple  aphis  fre- 
quently becomes  bad,  and  the  trees 
must  be  sprayed  or  they  sometimes 
die  as  a  result. 

The  egg  is  the  stage  in  which  most 
of  the  plant  lice  spend  the  winter, 
attached  to  twigs,  under  bud  scales, 
pieces  of  bark  or  on  the  open  surface 
of  the  young  shoots  of  such  shrubs 
or  trees  as  serve  for  the  over-winter 
host  plant." 


College  Man  Tells  all  About  Clnbroot 

In  a  talk  to  visiting  farmers  at  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  college  Floyd 
D.  Bailey  of  the  plant  pathology  de- 
partment advised  lime  as  a  treat- 
ment for  clubroot  on  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower and  turnips. 

"Clubroot  is  known  in  England  as 
'fingers  and  toes'  because  of  the  ap- 
pearance it  gives  the  root  of  the 
plant.  It  retards  the  growth  of  the 
plant,"  said  Mr.  Bailey,  "and  some- 
times even  kills  it  before  the  head  is 
formed. 

"This  disease  attacks  the  cauli- 
flower and  turnips  as  well  as  the 
cabbage.  It  is  also  found  on  the 
native  hedge  mustard  and  wild 
shepherds  purse,  and  is  often  spread 
from  these  plants  to  the  garden. 

"It  has  been  successfully  treated 
with  lime,  the  amount  applied  vary- 
ing according  to  the  acidity  of  the 
soil." 
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Fashions  :  Norfolk  and  Russsian  Blouse  Styles 


HE  busy  housewife 
"making  auld  claes 
look  amaist  a  s 
weel's  the  new"  was 
immortalized  by  Burns  in 
"The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  and  most  people 
think  of  no  other  way  of 
achieving  this  result  except 
by  mending  and  making  over, 
but  there  is  another  way  that 
is  not  so  common,  and  that  is 
by  cleaning  and  dyeing. 

Our  grandmothers  knew 
the  value  of  the  dye  pot  and 
the  secrets  of  the  dyer's  art, 
but  we  of  this  age  have  "let 
out"  this  work,  as  well  as 
.many  others,  to  factories.  Not 
only  do  the  manufacturers 
dye  our  clothing,  but  there 
are  manufacturers  who  make 
dyes,  so  that  we  do  not  have 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  com- 
pounding the  various  ingredi- 
ents needed  to  produce  the  re- 
sults we  seek. 

However,  this  is  another 
story.  Mine  is  that  we  can 
certainly  have  "new"  clothes 
at  a  trifling  expense  if  we  will 
take  advantage  of  the  ready- 
made  dyes  that  are  on  the 
market,  their  color  cards  ena- 
bling the  purchaser  to  select 
the  one  wanted,  and  there  is 
no  experimenting  which  might 
fail  as  well  as  succeed  at 
times. 

It  is  not  only  old  clothes  that  are 
saved  for  further  wear  by  freshen- 
ing up  with  dye,  but  often  different 
materials  that  have  been  f  und  to 
be  poor  sellers  on  account  of  unde- 
sirable colors,  or  shop-w«rn  and 
faded  stuffs  or  articles  can  be 
bought  at  a  fraction  of  their  real 
value  and  may  be  dyed  so  that  no 
one  could  suspect  their  original 
color.  For  example,  we  bought 
faded  pink  and  blue  silk  gloves 
last  summer,  paying  only  15  cents  a 
pair  for  them,  and  when  dyed  black 
they  were  the  equal  of  those  costing 
4  0  and  50  cents.  One  10-cent  pack- 
age of  dye  colored  three  pairs  of 
gloves,  three  pairs  of  silk  hose — 
which,  by  the  way,  were  nile  green 
lavender  and  tan,  one  pair  of  each, 
and  they  cost  only  23  cents  a  pair. 
Besides  the  gloves  and  hose  a  blue 
crepe  de  chine  scarf  was  dyed  and 
made  a  beautiful  fancy  waist. 

As  to  making  old  clothes  look 
new  by  cleaning,  no  one  realizes 
how  easily  this  ia  done  unless 
shown.  A  gallon  or  two  of  gasoline 
set  in  a  large  veBsel  containing  boil- 
ing water  and  covered  till  the  "gas" 
ia  warm  will  take  out  every  bit  of 
dust  in  any  garment  that  may  be 
immersed  in  it.  If  the  garment  is 
very  dirty,  let  it  Boak  for  some  time 
and  give  it  a  rinsing  in  clean  warm 
gasoline.  Of  course,  the  dirtiest 
spots  should  be  nibbed  well  before 
putting  the  garment  in  the  bath.  Be 
sure  to  handle  gasoline  out  o'  doors. 

CENA  8.  COKNMAN. 


wide  panel 
back.  For  its 
develo  p  m  e  n  t 
were  used  light 
brown  worsted 
suiting  with 
collar  facing; 
and  sleeve 
straps    of  tan 

broadcloth.  The  home  dressmaker  will 
have  no  trouble  whatever  with  a  coat  of 
this  kind,  as  the  fit  is  rather  loose  and  the 
finish  not  so  severely  tailored  as  that  of  a 
plain  coat.  The  skirt  is  2%  yards  wide. 

Jacket  No.  4742  is  in  sizes  32.  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3*4  yards  of  54-inch  material, 
with  one-half  yard  of  contrasting  fabric. 
Price,  15  cents.  Skirt  No  4843  is  in  sizes 
21,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist 


4766-4855 


Waist  No.  4766  is  in  sizes 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42    and  44 
inches.      Size     36  requires 
three  yards   of  44-inch  ma- 
terial, with  one-half-yard  of 
contrasting      broadc  loth. 
Price,    15    cents.   Skirt  No. 
4855  is  in  sizes  21,  22,  24,  26, 
28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure.  Size 
26  requires  4>4  yards  of  44-inch  materia.1. 
Price,  15  cents. 

4385— A  smarter  or  more  practical  de- 
sign for  a  long  coat  could  not  be  selected 
than  the  one  shown  under  this  number. 
One  of  the  strongest  points  in  its  favor 
is  the  attractively  shaped  collar  that  can 
ae  buttoned  up  close  to  the  neck  in  se- 
vere weather.  A  mixed  gray,  reversible 
Scotch  coating  in  a  herring-bone  weave 


measure.  Size  20  ^requires  2%  yards  of ,  a  leading  fabric  for  long  coats,  is  illus- 
trated here.  The  two-tone  wool  velours, 
however,  are  particularly  handsome,  as 
well  as  the  heavy  zibelines,  ratine  ef- 
fects and  the  large  black  and  white 
checks,  all  of  which  arc  in  high  favor 
for  these  garments.  Large  patch  pock- 
ets and  a  wide  half  belt  at  the  back  are 
two  of  the  smartest  features  of  the  coat: 
these  emphasize  the  mannish  effect  of 
the  garment,  and,  while  effective  addi- 
tions, they  may  be  omitted  without  de- 
tracting from  the  style  of  the  coat. 

Ooat  No.  1385  is  in  sizes  32,  34.  36,  38,  40. 
42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Size  3fi 
requires  4Vi  yards  of  M-inoh  material 
Price,  15  cents. 


Description    of  Pattern! 

4742-4843—  Truly  smart  and  in  the  best  of 
taste  Is  this  suit  of  youthful  cut,  con- 
sisting of  a  Norfolk  Jacket  with  npplled 
plaits  and  a  five-gored  skirt 
that     closes     In     front     and      has  a 


54-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

4749-4845 — Russian  blouse  designs  are 
again  favored  by  fashion.  This  one  is 
only  slightly  bloused  and  the  peplum  with 
rounded  corners  bears  a  close  relation  to 
the  favored  cutaway  effects.  On  a  sim- 
ple costume  like  this  the  buttons  selected 
play  an  important  role  as  a  trimming. 
The  material  used  in  this  reproduction  is 
tan  zibeline  with  black  braid.  The  four- 
piece  skirt  measures  1%  yards  around  the 
lower  edge  and  closes  at  the  left  side  of 
the  back  panel. 

Jacket  No.  17**  is  In  sizes  32.  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  two  yards  of  51-Inch  ma- 
terial. Price,  15  cents.  Skirt  No.  4845  is 
in  sizes  21,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34 
inches  waist  measure  Size  26  requires 
2%  yards  of  54-inch  material.  Price  15 
cents. 

4766-4855— The  type  of  Norfolk  waist  por- 
tnivd  here  Is  different  from  the  usual 
designs,  in  that  the  closing  Is  not  visi- 
ble, being  arranged  under  the  applied 
plait  at  the  left  front.  This  detail  will 
be  found  unusually  becoming,  as  It  Im- 
parts greater  breadth  to  the  figure.  Th*> 
skirt,  a  new  six-gored  model,  has  a 
plaited  section  at  the  renter  front  and 
back,  which  Increases  the  width  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  nklrt  without  appar- 
ently disturbing  the  narrow  outline.  It 
closes  at  the  left  front  under  I  plait 
and  Is  ?.%  yards  In  width.  Navy  blue- 
serge  woull  prove  nn  appropriate  selec- 
tion with  collar  of  champagne-colored 
cloth. 


How  to  Order  Patterns 

The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  supply  readers 
with  perfect  fitting  patterns; 
all  deams  allowed. 

With  every  pattern  there  la 
a  cutting  guide  and  a  construc- 
tion guide. 

When  ordering  give  number 
of  pattern  desired  and  the  hI/.c. 

When  ordering  for  children 
give  nge  In  years. 

Address  Pattern  Department, 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha.  Neb 


As  small  as  your  note  book  and 
tells  the  story  better. 


Pictures, 
1H  x  2'A 
inches. 


Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 


Simple,  efficient.  So  flat  and  smooth 
and  small  that  it  will  slip  readily  into 
a  vest  pocket.  Carefully  tested 
meniscus  achromatic  lens.  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  shutter.  Fixed  focus. 
Loads  in  daylight,  for  8  exposures 
Made  of  metal  with  lustrous  black 
finish.    Quality  in  every  detail. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
398  State  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beacon 
Burner 


FREE 


FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
OH.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CEM  FOR  6  HOURS 
We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FRCC*  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WASTED. 

B0ME  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Borne  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Bio 

This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

Elegantly  engraved  THIN  MODEL,  GOLD  FINISHED  doable  Hunting  case, 
7j  ewel  American  lover  movement, stem  wind  and  stem  set.  20  yeer guarantee 
tent  with  each  watoh.  Lon;  gold  finished  chain  for  Ladies,  fob  or  veji  chain  fur 


$325 


u —  — =— ufflm 

^ISlflSSVlS*.  U«  « .d ...  O.O.h.  ,o  ■ . W£X'£ 
,ou  ejamlno  It.  if  jou  think  it  is  »  b»rpun  and  eaunl  to  .ny  »lb  uu  wkoi a.vj 

HUNTER   WATCH    CO..  DEPT.  .141  CHICAGO. 


'4  1 

AIR  TO  BURN 

There's  plenty  of  it.  and  it  costs  nothing. 
Most  beautiful  and  powerful  liffht  since 
dawn  was  invented.  Over  600  styles  of 
fixtures  for  home  or  business.  Write  for 
catalogue.  American  Gas  Machine  Co., 
197  Clark  St.        Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


TRAPPERS 

We  Pay  Highest  Cash  Prices 

We  are  tho  oldost  cBtablished  Fur  Houao  la  Kansas 
City  — hove  boon  pitying  highest  cash prices  and  al- 
ways giving  our  customers  a  square  deal  on  every 
shipment  since  1870.   Ship  us  all  your 

FURS 

Wo  need  all  you  can  send,  right  now.  We  pay 
the  prices  we  quote;  give  liberal  assortment,  do 
not  undergrade,  and  remit  cash  In  full  same  day 
shipment  Is  received.  Wo  charge  no  commission. 
Band  today  for  our  frno  prlco  bulletin  Quoting  high- 
est cash  prices  which  we  actually  pay,  free  tags 
and  full  particulars. 

M.  Lyon  A  Co.,  258  Delaware  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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•OUR 
^TPAPPlrPS] 


OUR  CUSTOM  TANNERY 


V  GUIDlr^ 

>  FREE- 


Try  it  this  year.  Our 
work  is  guaranteed. 
We  will  Inn  your  hides 
and  furs  and  maketliem 
into  robes  and  garments 
lor  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Write  lor  Illus- 
trated catalogue.  Or 
we  will  pay  you  cash  lor 
furs  and  hides  Send 
lor  Iree  price  list.  It 
will  D«  to  your  interest. 

OHSMtN  EFFRON  ft  CO , 

loi    ■  '  ■    CI  DM  RIPIDS,  IOWA 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

Kood  for  tho  nr>xt  niim- 
bfTB  of  nil  of  thr>  fol- 
lowing rii.-ii-.i/lniH 

Pictorial  rtoviow 

M<  < 'lure'*  MnKazlni- 
LaillxM'  World 


AridrcH*  TwanUath  Gantury  rarnur, 
Omaha,  Heb. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Yesterday 

It  is  not  far  to  Yesterday. 

And  there  we  turn  our  eyes 
To  where  the  good,  glad  memories 

In  pleasing  pictures  rise. 
The  faded  roses  of  today 

Grow  leu  and  rich  with  dew, 
And  where  gray  clouds  are  spreading  now 

We  see  the  skies  of  blue. 

Just  down  the  way  is  Yesterday- 
There  sunshine  always  beams; 

Today  we  close  our  eyes  and  see 
Our  Yesterday  In  dreams; 

Today  we  hear  the  ions-dead  song, 
And  now  we  understand 

Its  cadence,  and  know  why  it  made 
Our  Yesterday  all  grand. 

A  little  way  to  Yesterday- 
Today  may  have  its  fears. 

Yet  Yesterday  is  filled  with  smiles, 
Tomorrow  lias  its  tears— 

Today— Tomorrow. — what  of  them, 
When  we  can  find  the  way 

That  leads  us  to  the  golden  land— 
The  land  of  Yesterday? 

It  is  not  far  to  Yesterday, 

With  clamor  of  the  rose; 
With  haunting  echo  of  the  song 

That  thrilled  us  to  the  close. 
Tomorrow  and  Today  will  lose 

Their  darkness  and  their  gloom. 
And  each  will  soon  be  Yesterday 

With  melody  and  bloom. 

—Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


Our  Home  Chat 

What  mother  hasn't  been  morti- 
fied by  the  manners  of  the  children 
when  company  was  present,  or  they 
were  away  visiting?  If  ever  they 
seem  to  take  a  notion  to  misbehave 
it  seems  to  be  at  such  a  time.  A 
young  mother  who  has  had  this  ex- 
perience was  telling  about  a  good 
time  she  had  had  at  a  little  social 
gathering  to  which  she  had  taken 
her  little  son. 

"And  he  actually  behaved!,'  she 
remarked. 

"How  did  that  happen?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "I 
am  afraid  he  isn't  well." 

That  may  be  the  secret  of  it. 
Children  who  are  active,  interested 
and  inquiring  get  into  all  sorts  of 
,  mischief  when  they  find  themselves 
tinder  new  surroundings.  Mothers 
are  apt  to  be  overcritical  at  such 
times  and  the  children  are  quick  to 
feel  and  resent  this  attitude.  An- 
tagonism only  makes  them  worse; 
they  become  angry  and  really  unruly. 

"Mother,"  remarked  a  little  boy, 
very  gravely,  "why  don't  you  kiss 
me  when  I'm  bad,  instead  of  whip- 
ping me?  That  only  makes  me  mad 
and  I  just  go  and  be  naughty  again, 
because  I  am  mad." 

There  is  some  good,  hard  peda- 
gogy in  that  remark.  The  punish- 
ment should  be  corrective,  not  of  a 
kind  to  produce  that  condition  of 
mind  which  you  especially  wish  to 
avoid.  Children  have  a  greater 
sense  of  justice  than  they  are  given 
credit  for,  and  if  this  be  outraged, 
any  self-respecting  child  will  resent 
it.  A  teacher  who  has  been  very 
successful  not  only  in  her  teaching, 
but  in  the  ease  with  which  she  .main- 
tains discipline,  was  asked  how  she 
managed. 

"I  just  treat  the  children  with  as 
much  courtesy  and  respect  as  I  re- 
quire from  them.'' 

There  are  few  children  who  will 
not  respond  to  such  treatment,  which 
appeals  to  their  idea  of  fair  play. 

THE  EDITOR. 


the  loving  care  with  which  things 
are  provided  to  help  the  children 
and  to  make  home  attractive. 

In  helping  children  one  of  tin 
most  important  things  is  the  refin- 
ing influence  of  music.  The  need 
of  music  in  the  home  is  more  and 
more  being  realized,  and  the  children 
in  our  rural  homes  are  to  a  greater 
extent  being  provided  with  good 
music.  Good  music  is  not  a  luxuiy; 
it  is  an  essential  thing  in  the  proper 
training  of  a  child.  Music  H  much 
more  than  a  source  of  entertain- 
ment; it  is  also  a  means  of  inspira- 
tion, and  the  time  when  the  power  to 
feel  this  inspiration  may  best  be  cul- 
tivated is  in  childhood.  Just  as 
good  food  and  exercise  are  necessary 
to  develop  the  child's  body,  and 
books  and  schooling  are  required  to 
develop  his  mind,  so  the  surest  possi- 
ble means  must  be  provided  to  make 
him  grow  up  with  a  healthy  moral 
and  emotional  nature — and  an  in- 
fluential thing  for  this  is  sood  music. 

It  is  usually  found  that  the  chief 
fascination  of  city  life  for  the  boy  is 
due  to  the  city's  variety,  its  liveli- 
ness, its  opportunities  for  entertain- 
ment. All  these  are  closely  con- 
nected with  music.  At  churches,  at 
concert  halls,  at  theaters — every- 
where music,  music,  music.  While 
the  lad  .may  not  realize  that  he  is 
music-hungry,  his  thoughts  neverthe- 
less turn  longingly  to  the  glittering 
opportunities  of  city  life,  most  of 
which  will  give  him  music  or  song. 


Music  in  the  Home 

"Nothing  that  we  can  give  our 
children  is  too  good  for  them"  is  the 
"splendid  self-sacrificing  thought  of 
many  parents.  It  may  be  that  this 
thought  does  not  always  find  definite 
expression,  but  its  effect  is  shown  by 


Should  Boys  Learn  Housework? 

Many  people  think  that  for  boys 
or  men  to  do  any  kind  of  housework 
is  girlish  and  not  to  be  thought  of; 
that  boys  were  made  to  live  outdoors 
and  had  no  right  in  the  house  but  to 
eat  and  sleep.  When  they  do  come 
in  there  is  not  a  room  in  the  house 
they  can  call  their  own  or  a  place  to 
put  their  things  except  the  store- 
room, where  there  is  a  bed  in  which 
they  sleep.  They  are  scolded  for 
bringing  in  dirt  and  throwing  things 
about,  when,  if  they  had  been  taught 
to  help  about  the  house  and  had  an 
interest  there,  they  would  be  more 
careful. 

In  many  families  there  are  no 
girls,  hired  help  is  high  and  not  al- 
ways to  be  had,  so  if  a  husband  or 
son  can  do  the  cooking  and  house- 
work it  is  often  a  big  help  when 
mother  is  sick  or  called  away  from 
home.  It  is  not  only  an  advantage 
in  such  cases  for  them  to  know  how 
to  do  such  work,  but  it  gives  them 
more  respect  for  the  opposite  sex 
and  their  duties  as  housewives. 
Then,  in  case  they  want  to  go  out 
on  a  claim  or  to  work  their  way 
through  school,  it  is  valuable  experi- 
ence. 

We  have  only  one  6-year-old  boy 
in  our  family,  whom  we  are  bring- 
ing up  to  know  that  he  has  a  place 
and  interest  in  the  house,  and  when 
occasion  demands  to  work  indoors 
as  well  as  out.  He  already  helps  a 
great  deal  and  saves  many  steps. 
You  wonder  what  a  boy  so  young 
could  do  to  help  in  the  house?  He 
can  set  or  clear  the  table,  brush  up 
and  put  the  dishes  away;  when  the 
rugs  are  to  be  cleaned  gathers  the 
small  ones  up  and  puts  them  out- 
side; he  dusts  the  mopboards,  win- 


dow sills  and  doors,  as  high  as  his 
arms  can  reach.  With  his  wagon  or 
sled  he  brings  coal  and  wood  and 
with  a  small  basket  carries  potatoes 
and  vegetables  from  the  cellar.  He 
plays  "delivery  boy,"  when  he  car- 
ries away  all  empty  cans  and  bot- 
tles. He  has  a  room  of  his  own  and 
is  very  proud  of  it,  tryins  to  keep  it 
neat  and  clean.  I  often  tell  him 
that  soldiers  and  sailors  have  to 
learn  to  keep  their  cami  s  clean,  to 
cook  and  to  wash,  make  beds  and 
sweep,  and  that  all  boys  should 
learn  to  do  these  things  right  so 
that  if  they  are  ever  needed  for  sol- 
diers or  sailors  they  will  know,  and 
it  will  be  so  much  easier. 

I  try  never  to  forget  to  say 
"Please"  and  "Thank  you  and  to 
praise  him  when  he  does  things  well. 
Of  course,  a  boy's  place  is  not  in  the 
house  altogether;  nature  never 
meant  it  to  be  so;  but  they  should 
be  able  to  get  a  good  meal  and  to 
keep  a  house  in  order  when  neces- 
sary, besides  helping  mother. 

South   Dakota.        MRS.   R.  V. 


Practical  Dishwashing 

If  I  may  speak  in  Our  Home  Chat 
column,  I  should  like  to  pass  onward 
a  few  helpful  hints  on  practical  dish- 
washing. A  dessert  spoonful  of 
borax  in  a  gallon  of  dishwater  pol- 
ishes the  china  so  well,  without  harm 
to  the  hands.  My  best  "dishrags" 
are  made  of  half  an*  old  flour  sack 
basted  double,  making  a  double  soft 
cloth  a  foot  square.  A  metal  kettle 
scraper,  consisting  of  an  iron  dish- 
washer, with  the  rings  removed  from 
the  handle,  is  something  I  should 
not  try  to  do  without  for  common, 
every-day  dishwashing.  A  meat 
rind  kept  handy  with  which  to  go 
over  all  bottoms  of  kettles,  pans, 
etc.,  that  may  be  set  next  the  blaze 
will  make  it  easy  to  rub  off  the 
black  with  a  paper,  using  a  little 
soda.  I  keep  papers  in  the  kettle 
cupboard. 

A  cotton  mit  to  wear  while  brush- 
ing off  the  range  with  a  dusky  cloth 
will  save  the  hands,  and  one  can 
then  wash  a  cotton  mit  once  a  week 
instead  of  scrubbing  a  live  "mit" 
twenty-one  times  a  week. 

MRS.  WILBUR  KRISTENSON. 


Worth  Knowing 

When  running  curtain  rods 
through  thin  curtains  place  a  thimble 
on  the  end  of  the  rod  to  prevent  it 
from  catching  in  the  .material. 

Every  kitchen  should  have  strips 
of  carpet  placed  on  the  floor.  Rag 
rugs  are  the  very  best  to  buy,  as 
these  wash  well  and  last  for  years. 


Maud  Muller 

Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  day 
Out  in  the  meadows  raked  away. 

The  Judge  came  by,  just  as  of  yore, 
But  when  he  gazed  the  meadows  o'er 

In  search  of  Maud,  so  sweetly  fair, 
Was  not  aware  that  she  was  there. 

And  so  with  spirits  much  cast  down 
Kept  sadly  on  his  way  to  town. 

The  trouble  was  that  Maud's  new  hat 
She  wore  that  day  out  on  the  flat 

Loomed  up  so  large,  both  front  and  back. 
The  Judge  mistook  it  for  a  stack, 

And  never  knew  the  maid  so  gay 

Was  not  another  load  of  hay! 

— A.  Sufferan  Mann  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


You  have  the  spoons; 
now  get  the  forks! 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Parmer  has  been  giving  awa> 
handsome  Wm.  Rogers  &  Son  s 
silver  teaspoons.  Forks  of  the 
same  pattern  have  now  been 
obtained.  Because  of  the  extra 
expense  in  handling  the  forks, 
and  in  getting  the  designs,  the 
price  for  mailing  is  20  cents. 
You  may  still  get  the  spoons, 
each,  for  10  cents.  Complete 
your  set  of  spoons,  and  also  get 
the  forks.     Start  now. 

Use  coupon  below. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  fork  to 

Name...  •«..««,...... 

Address  -. . . . .  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Address  Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 
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Preserving  Home  -  Produced 

Meat  for  Future  Consumption 

OME  production  of  meat  is 
one  of  the  greatest  house- 
hold economies  that  can  be 
practiced  on  the  farm,  the 
great  drawback  which  has  always 
confronted  the  farmer  being  that  the 
season  when  meat  in  the  quantity 
can  be  kept  successfully  is  generally 
the  season  when  it  is  least  needed 
by  the  majority  of  farm  families. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
the  farmer  pursues  one  of  two 
courses — either  he  sells  his  surplus 
fresh  meat  in  the  fall  and  then  pays 
more  than  double  the  price  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  or  he  subsists  during 
the  summer  months  on  a  diet  of 
bacon  and  salt  pork,  which  is  as 
monotonous  as  it  is  unhealthful.  So- 
called  '"meat  clubs"  have  been  suc- 
cessfully operated  in  some  instances; 
in  other  neighborhoods  they  are  a 
failure. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  meat  problem  lies  in 
the  home  preservation  of  meat  when 
it  is  most  plentiful.  There  are  many 
reasons  in  favor  of  this  method.  It 
is  not  so  difficult  to  do  successfully 
as  most  people  who  have  never  given 
it  a  trial  imagine.  The  work  of  pre- 
serving generally  comes  in  the  late 
fall  or  winter,  when  the  country 
housewife  has  the  most  leisure.  And, 
best  of  all,  this  preserved  meat  is  so 
easily  prepared  for  the  table  that  it 
lightens  the  work  during  the 
crowded  summer  months  just  when 
it  is  most  appreciated. 

The  proper  time  to  preserve  meat 
is  when  it  is  perfectly  fresh.  The 
aversion  so  many  people  have  for 
home-preserved  meats  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  preserve  it  as  a 
last  resort  after  it  has  been  kept  to 
the  very  verge  of  spoiling. 

Canning  Meat — The  same  rules 
hold  good  in  canning  meats  as  in 
vegetables  or  fruits.  Sterilize  the 
cans  and  pack  closely  with  the  meat 
cut  into  suitable  pieces;  aud  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart  can,  fill 
with  cold  water  and  put  on  the 
cover,  omitting  the  rubber.  Hare 
a  rack  of  wooden  slats  made  to  fit 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  or  cloths 
may  be  used;  never  allow  the  cans 
to  stand  directly  on  the  bottom. 
Separate  the  cans  with  cloths  or  pa- 
pers to  prevent  their  jarring  to- 
gether and  cracking  the  glass.  After 
arranging  them  in  the  boiler  pour  in 
cold  water  until  it  reaches  about 
two-thirds  the  height  of  the  cans 
and  cover  closely.  Bring  to  the 
boiling  point  and  boil  steadly,  but 
not  violently,  for  two  and  one-half 
hours.  , 

When  the  boiling  is  completed 
draw  the  boiler  to  the  back  of  the 
stove;  remove  the  top  from  each 
can,  fill  with  a  little  hot  water  IT 
the  contents  have  shrunk,  and  seal. 
Return  the  cover  to  the  boiler  and 
let  the  cans  remain  in  the  water  un- 
til cool  enough  to  handle  comforta- 
bly. 

Canned  Beef  —Cut  the  beef  Into 
two-inch  cubes  and  add  some  finely 
chopped  suet  when  packing  It  Into 
the  cans.  When  cold  the  sue!  rlaefl 
to  the  top  of  the  can,  forming  a  rich 
cake. 

This  beef  may  be  served  In  any 


Farmer  Butcher 

way  that  freshly  boiled  beef  is  used. 
It  is  excellent  cold,  cut  in  thin  slices. 
It  may  be  heated  thoroughly  and 
served  with  a  brown  gravy,  or  is 
good  served  hot  with  dumplings. 

Canned  Pork — Lean  portions  of 
the  fresh  pork  are  most  delicious 
canned.  Prepare  the  same  as  beef. 
The  meat  may  be  eaten  cold,  served 
hot,  or  will  form  the  foundation  for 
the  finest  of  sandwiches. 

Canned  Chicken — A  few  cans  of 
chicken  are  extremely  convenient  for 
serving  on  emergency  occasions. 
This  work,  however,  generally  comes 
during  a  busy  season,  when  the 
young  cockerels  are  just  right  for 
serving.  For  ordinary  purposes 
leave  the  meat  on  the  bones.  If  de- 
sired for  salads  or  sandwiches,  the 
meat  may  be  removed  from  the 
bones  before  canning,  as  it  then  re- 
quires less  space. 

Canned  Ham — After  the  ham  has 
been  cured  in  the  usual  way  cut  in 
slices,  remove  the  rind  and  pack  in 
cans.  Can  exactly  like  other  meat. 
This  is  excellent  for  sandwiches  or 
to  eat  cold. 

Fried  Ham — Cut  the  cured  ham 
into  desirable  slices  and  remove  the 
rind;  have  ready  a  good  jar;  place 
the  ham  In  a  frying  pan  over  a 
quick  fire  and  fry  until  it  is  heated 
through  and  slightly  browned:  pack 
the  slices  in  the  Jar,  pouring  over  it 
the  fat  from  the  pan.  When  the 
Jar  Is  filled  take  a  plate  that  will 
fit  inside  the  Jar,  Invert  it  over  the 
meat  and  place  on  it  a  weight  so 
that  the  fat  covers  the  meat. 

To  serve,  reheat  In  the  frying  pan. 
This  will  keep  well  If  set  In  a  cool, 
dark  place.  After  opening  It  to  use, 
if  de  Ired  to  lie  net  aside  for  a  while, 
pour  over  the  top  a  little  fresh 
melted  lard. 

Sliced  Ham  Prepare  the  ham  as 
for  frying,  but  pack  without  cooking 
In  a  slone  iar.  taking  care  to  pack 
evenly  and  closely.  Pour  over  It 
melted  lard  until  tin  Tat  rises  round 
a  weighted  plate  Inverted  over  It. 
If  pncked  in  this  way  It  Is  advisable 
to  use  very  small  Jam,  ho  that  only 


a  small  amount  need  be  opened  at 
once.  If  left  for  longer  than  a  day 
or  two  after  being  opened  re-cover 
with  lard. 

Baked  Sausage — After  mixing  the 
new  sausage,  pack  as  much  as  is  de- 
sired preserved  at  once  in  small  jars, 
leaving  a  couple  of  inches  space  at 
the  top;  cover  the  jars  and  place  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven.  Bake  for 
two  hours,  when  the  fat  from  the 
meat  will  have  risen  to  the  top, 
forming  a  thick  covering  for  the 
meat  when  cold.  Set  awa,r  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  and  it  will  keep  well  all 
through  the  succeeding  warm 
months.  To  serve,  cut  in  slices  and 
fry  as  with  fresh  sausage.  This 
will  not  keep  long  after  being  opened 
unless  covered  each  time  with  fresh 
lard. 

Any  of  these  preserved  meats  will 
keep  admirably  through  the  summer 
months  and  will  help  quite  wonder- 
fully toward  lessening  the  house- 
wife's work  during  a  hurried  season, 
furnishing  a  pleasing  variety  for  the 
table  and  lowering  the  annual  meat 
bill. 

ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 


Home  Helps 

An  egg  beater  should  never  be  left 
to  soak  in  water,  as  the  oil  will  be 
washed  out  of  the  gears,  making  it 
hard  to  turn. 

In  baking  bread  or  rolls  put  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water  into  the 
oven.  The  steam  will  keep  the  crust 
smooth  and  tender. — Racine  Journal. 


STEADY  HAND 
A  Surgeon's  Hand  Should  Be  the 
Firmest  of  All. 


"For  fifteen  years  I  have  suffered 
from  insomnia,  indigestion  and  ner- 
vousness as  a  result  of  coffee  drink- 
ing," said  a  surgeon  the  other  day. 
(Tea  is  equally  injurious  because  it 
contains  caffeine,  the  same  drug 
found  in  coffee). 

"The  dyspepsia  became  so  bad  that 
I  had  to  limit  myself  to  one  cup  at 
breakfast.  .Even  this  caused  me  to 
lose  my  food  soon  after  I  ate  it. 

"All  the  attendant  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion, such  as  heart  burn,  palpi- 
tation, water  brash,  wakefulness  or 
disturbed  sleep,  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth,  nervousness,  etc.,  were  pres- 
ent to  such  a  degree  as  to  incapaci- 
tate me  for  my  practice  as  a  surgeon. 

"The  result  of  leaving  off  coffee 
and  drinking  Postum  was  simply 
marvelous.  The  change  was  wrought 
forthwith,  my  hand  steadied  and  m> 
normal  condition  of  health  was  re- 
stored." Name  given  upon  request. 
Read  the  famous  little  book.  "The 
Road  to  Wellvllle,"  In  pkgs.  "There's 
a  reason." 

Postum  now  rojues  in  concen- 
trated, powder'  form,  called  Instant 
Postum.  It  Is  prepared  by  Rtlrriug 
;>  level  teaspoonful  In  ii  cup  of  hot 
water,  adding  sugar  lo  taste,  and 
enough  cream  to  bring  the  color  to 
golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  Is  convenient; 
there'tt  no  waste,  and  the  flavor  is 
always  uniform.  Mold  by  grocers  — 
r.o-cup  tin  30  ctB. :  LOO-eup  tin  r,n  eta, 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  gro- 
<er'«  name  and  2-cenl  stamp  for 
pontage.  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Buttle  Creek,  Mich. — Advertisement 
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Answer 
These  3 
Questions  First 

before  you  buy  a  rod  of  fence. 

KIND  OF  WIRE?  £>u  want  a  wire 

—   that  is  springy, 

but  not  brittle.  We  make  the  wire  for 
Square  Deal  Fence  in  our  own  wire  mills 
right  next  to  our  fence  factory.  We  make 
it  hard  enough  to  be  springy,  but  not 
brittle  —  then  we  galvanize  it  heavily 
and  evenly. 

SIZE  OF  WIRE?  Be  careful  about 

""•*•  ""«■  ■  the  comparative 
size  and  weight  of  the  stay  aud  strand 
wires.  Compare 

SQUARE  DEAL 
FENCE 

with  any  other,  strand  for  strand,  stay  for 
stay,  and  see  why  fencing  we  made  22 
years  ago  is  still  giving  good  service. 

HOW  IS  IT  WOVEN?  f  *eu£hr| 

Deal  Lock— "the  knot  with  a  grip  that 
will  not  slip."  See  the  wavy  strand  wires 
that  spring  Square  Deal  fencing  back  into 
place  after  sudden  heavy  strains  and  keep 
it  tight  and  trim  the  whole  year  round. 
8ee  the  one-piece  stay  wires  that  prevent 
sagging,  bagging  and  bu skiing  to  let  the 
pigs  under— requires  fewer  posts,  saving 
money,  time  and  labor. 

Get  Square  Deal  Prices 
Before  Vou  Buy 

We'll  send  you  our  latest  fence  catalog, 

igh 


price  list,  local  dealer's  name  and  a  high 
grade,  four-section,  2  ft.  folding 
rale,  all  FREE.  A  postal  will  do. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1606  Industrial  Street  [6] 
PEORIA        -      •  ILLINOIS 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

for  26-in.  hog  fence. 
23'  ,c.  a  rod  for  49-in.  farm  fence. 
2  5c  a  rod  for  60  in.  poultry  fence. 
S  t  .55  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 
Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  166   Nl  uncle),  Ind. 


r^  -|  _  tl  1  1 1  For  all  purposes.   Direct  from  factory. 

freight  prepaid. 
Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

'.ft  our  new  fence  hook  before 
you  buy  fence  for  I  lorset,  *  m 
tie.  Sheep,  I  log*,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  I'cncc  and  (>atct 

'e  nave  you  kig  '*■-,.■■■■  you  hilhcit 
Mail  postal  now  (or  lit*  fence  Bargain  Hook 


FARM  FENCE 

cts.  a  rod 
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fora  to  In.  high  fenop) 
17  1-4o.  »  roil  tor  47  I  nob  i.V. 
stoi-k  foneo  •  2  8  1  -to  i»  roil  for* 
60  Inch  lii-nry  poultry  (cnw.  Hoi. I 
tllroi'l  lo  tlm  farmer  <>n  30  Day* 
Pm  Trill.  K|ini-I»|  li»rli  wlro .  »0 
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Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10      morton,  illinois. 
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January  4.  1913 


For  irrigation  or  any 
other  of  a  hundred 
farm  uses — 

the  particular  farmer 
wears  a  pair  of  good, 
comfortable,  water-tight 
rubber  boots — he  believes 
insafe-guardinghis  health 
and  increasing  his  efficiency  as  well  as  making  his  work  more  comfortable 
and  enjoyable.    Farmers  the  land  over  have  come  to  recognize 

WOON S O CKET 

mssnssafjimsi 

RUBBER  BOOTS 

as  the  perfect  protection  for  the  farmer's  teet. 

Made  from  the  toughest  rubber,  "Elephant  Heads"  are  wonderfully 
long-wearing — they're  built  for  hard  usage,  being  triply  reinforced  at  all 
wearing  points.  Lined  with  fine  wool  net— this  means  warm,  dry  feet  and 
freedom  from  colds  and  rheumatism.  "Elephant  Heads"  won't  tire  the 
feet— because  they  do  fit.  North,  South,  East  or  West  you'll  find  the 
farmer  who  wants  the  great- 
est amount  of  rubber  boot 
wear,  comfort  and  warmth, 
Bwears  by  "Elephant  Heads" 
—  all  sizes,  shapes  and 
lengths.  Your  dealer  will 
show  you  a  pair  today. 
WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Makers  of  high  •  grade 
rubber  boot*  and  rhoe* 


Galvanized 


Roofing  and  Siding 


SOLD  BY  WEIGHT 


Look  for  this  Stencil  Insures  good  protection  and  lasting  service. 

Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  superiority  to 
remember  about  Apollo  Roofing  and  Siding: 


I  on  the  top  of  each  bundle. 
I  Every  sheet  of  Apollo  Roof- 
I  ing  and  Sidine  is  strictly 
I  standard  and  full  weight; 
I  buy  it  by  weight, 
j  Sold  everywhere.  Ask  your 
I  dealer.  Insist  on  having 
I  only  APOLLO  brand. 

BETTER  BUILDINGS 

is  a  book  that  gives  a  lot  of 
I  practical  information  on 
Hoofing  and  Siding,  plans 
for  farm  buildings,  tables 
of  weights,  etc.  Write  for  a 
copy  to-day— it  is  sent  free. 


Fire  and  lightning  proof — low  insurance. 

Can  be  used  on  practically  any  type  of  building. 

Neat  in  appearance.   Easy  to  put  on — apply  it  yourself. 

Absolutely  weatherproof — will  not  buckle  or  rattle. 

Reasonable  cost.  Full  weight  sheets  only. 

Clean  and  sanitary — no  dirty  cistern  water. 

These  products  are  light  and  rigid — strengthens  building— no  sheath- 
ing required.  Cannot  crack,  warp,  split,  run,  blow  off  or  clog  gutters. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES  t  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

-  District  Sales  Offices  ■ 


Chi 


cago,  Cincinnati,  Denver.  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Export  Representatives:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York  City 
Pac  Coast  Beps:  TJ.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


4%Jty%  W  ♦  12  or  16  GAUGE 

IllCirllH  Repeating  Shotgun 


Made  famous  by  in  dependability.  The  (olid  top  and  aide  ejection  keep  sues  and  powder  away  from  your  eyes ; 
Kelp  quick,  effective  repeat  shots.  Rain,  sleet,  snow  and  foreign  matter  can't  get  into  the  action. 
The  mechanism  is  strong,  simple,  wear  -resisting.  ^  The  double  extractors  pull  any  shell  instantly ;  two  special  safety 
devices  prevent  accidental  discharge  while  action  Is  unlocked,  and  an  automatic  recoil  block  makes  hang  fires  harmless. 
All  Marlins  are  strongly  made,  finely  balanced,  accurate,  bard  bitting  guru,  and  are  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  take 
down  and  clean.    Illustration  shows  Model  24  grade  "A"  1 2  gauge ;  it  has  all  the  features  that  make  tor  a  perfect  gun. 


Send  three  stamps  postage  today  for  OUT  136 
page  catalog  describing  the  fall  fflarfi/t  line. 


77ie  77Zczr//n  firearms  Co. 

149  Willow  Street    New  Haven,  Conn. 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


Poor 

'F  I  was  rich  I'd  have  a  yard 

Full  o    roses,  shoulder  high, 
An'   a  trellis  for  the  vines 

To  climb  up  ag'in  the  sky; 
An'  I'd  have  a  summer  house 

With  a  fountain  in  it.  too, 
An'  the  place  all  full  o'  paths. 

Twisty  till  they'd  puzzle  you. 

An'  'f  there  was  a  gate  on  it 

When  I  got  it  I'd  unscrew 
All  the  hinges  from  it,  an' 

Take  the  gate  off  an'  away — 
Make  the  whole  place  free  to  you, 

An'  to  all  the  little  tads- 
Make  the  garden  just  a  place 

Where  the  little  kids  could  play. 

An'  I'd  have  it  full'o'  nooks, 
Where  a  babe  could  step  aside 

From  a  pathway  anywhere 
An'  could  find  a  place  to  hide 
Where  she  could  stay  hid  from  you 

Till  she  give  a  jump  an'  scared 
You  a'yellin'  "Peek-a-boo." 

That's  what  I'd  do  if  I  was 

Rich  as  I  would  like  to  be; 
An'  I'd  have  a  glassed-in  porch, 

That  is  how  it  seems  to  me. 
Full  of  little  cots  for  babes 

That  ain't  very  well  er  strong, 
Where  they  could  watch  every  game. 

Where  they  could  hear  every  song. 

An'  I'd  have  trained  nurses,  too. 

Half  a  dozen  of  'em  there; 
Kind  that  children  cottons  to. 

With  white  caps  an'  crinkly  hair, 
An'  with ,  mischief  in  their  eyes, 

Showin'  they  was  young  inside. 
Kind  that  goes  to  little  folks 

Always  witn  their  arms  out  wide. 

Don't  think  I  would  have  much  else; 
There  is  other  things.  I  know, 

But  from  when  the  sun  would  rise 
Till  at  night  when  it  got  low 

I  would  want  to  be  right  there, 
With  the  blooms  an'  kids  an'  sich — • 

So  that's  all  that  I  could  use- 
But,  doggone  it,  I  ain't  rich! 

— Judd  Mortimer  Lewis. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
With  the  New  Year  we  are  begin- 
ning a  new  contest  in  prize  stories, 
and  also  have  new  leaders  as  cap- 
tains. The  Red  side  is  the  boys' 
side,  and  Paul  Vail,  Arlington,  Neb., 
will  be  the  captain.  The  Blue  side, 
for  which  the  girls  write,  will  have 
as  captain  Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah.  During  the  last  three  months 
the  Blue  side  has  had  the  greater 
number  of  prize  stories. 

Por  the  benefit  of  the  new  read- 
ers of  this  page,  some  of  whom  have 
written  for  information,  we  will  say 
that  each  week  a  prize  of  a  good 
children's  book  is  given  for  the  best 
story.  THE  EDITOR. 


When  writing  to  the  advertisers  on  this  page 
be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Centurv  Farmer 


(Prize  Story.) 
The  Homeless  Kitty 
By  Frank  Budd,  Aged  11,  Bonesteel, 
S.  D.  Original.  Red. 
My  name  is  Tiny.  I  have  no 
home  and  I  run  on  the  streets.  I'm 
very  thin,  for  I  don't  get  enough  to 
eat.  I  have  been  kicked  around  by 
everyone.  The  dogs  chase  me  and 
I  have  to  climb  up  a  telephone  pole 
or  tree.  I  run  in  the  alleys  around 
people's  houses  to  hunt  something 
to  eat.  Sometimes  I  see  a  big  dog 
coming  and  have  to  crawl  under  an 
old  building.  It  is  very  hard  for  me 
to  get  my  living.  Today  as  I  was  on 
the  street  crying  with  all  my  might 
a  boy  came  up  and  petted  me.  He 
knew  that  I  did  not  have  enough  to 
eat  because  I  was  so  thin.  He  car- 
ried me  home  with  him.  When  he 
got  home  he  put  me  in  the  barn.  I 
found  some  warm  hay  and  so  I  lay 
down  and  went  to  sleep.  When  he 
got  the  cow  milked  he  gave  me  some 
nice,  warm  milk.  It  tasted  very 
good,  for  I  had  not  had  any  milk  for 
a  long  time.  I  tried  to  tell  him  I 
was  very  thankful  by  purring  as 
loud  as  I  could.  It  is  so  nice  to 
have  a  kind  friend.  I  think  I  will 
make  this  my  home. 


The  Children's  Favorite 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
A.  Very  Smart  Dog 
By  Onie  Campbell,  Aged  13,  Hub- 
bard, Neb.  Original.  Red. 
Once  we  had  a  dog^and  his  name 
was  Major.  He  knew  many  tricks. 
I  will  tell  you  some  of  them.  He 
would  sit  up  od  his  hind  legs  and 
bark  for  his  food;  he  would  dance 
if  anyone  would  play  the  fiddle  for 
him.  One  day  there  was  a  man 
came  to  town  and  he  was  blind;  he 
played  the  fiddle  in  front  of  our 
place.  When  he  heard  the  music  he 
went  out  and  began  to  dance.  And 
the  men  all  gave  him  money  and  he 
brought  it  all  home  to  me.  When 
he  was  young  I  had  taught  him  to 
shake  hands,  and  when  he  got  done 
dancing  he  went  around  and  shook 
hands  with  them  all,  and  that  made 
them  laugh  more  than  ever. 


The  Deer  Hunt 

By  Julia  Williams,  Aged  10,  Granite 

Canyon,  Wyo.    Original.  Blue. 

One  Saturday  morning  about  two 
months  ago  my  father,  my  two  sis- 
ters and  I  went  for  a  hunt.  I  didn't 
think  we  would  get  anything  but 
jack  rabbits  and  cottontails,  but  we 
did.  As  we  came  over  a  hill  my 
father  said: 

"Girls,  there  is  some  beautiful 
country  over  here  about  a  mile. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it?" 

We  all  agreed,  so  daddy  took  us 
over  there     Then  he  said: 

"This  is  the  very  spot  where  your 
daddy  and  Mr.  La  Pash  killed  a  big 
buck  deer." 

No  sooner  had  daddy  got  through 
talking,  when  out  jumped  five  buck 
deer. 

"Oh,  girls!  girls!"  cried  daddy, 
"do  come  and  see  these  deer.  See 
how  gracefully  they  bound  along." 

Then  daddy  began  to  shoot.  He 
missed  three  times,  but  the  fourth 
shot  was  true  and  one  deer  fell. 
Then  daddy  quit  shooting  because 
he  thought  one  was  enough.  We 
loaded  the  deer  on  old  Charley's 
back  and  rode  home.  Everyone 
was  rxcited  and  thought  we  were 
very  good  hunters.  That  night  we 
had  deer  meat  for  supper. 


The  Discontented  Horse 

By  Mamie  Lang,  Aged  14,  Krupp, 
Wash.     Original.  Blue. 

"I  am  tired  of  working;  it's  just 
haul  wheat  and  haul  wheat." 

It  was  a  large,  beautiful,  black 
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horse  that  spoke.  A  white  horse 
was  tied  near  hy.  He  was  old  and 
lame;  he  had  a  buggy  to  pull  around 
all  day;  sometimes  it  was  very  heavy 
and  sometimes  not. 

"Do  not  he  discouraged,  my 
friend,"  said  the  lame  horse,  "I  have 
worked  this  way  all  my  life  and  I 
am  now  old  and  lame,  but  still  my 
master  works  me.  I  know  I  cannot 
live  forever,  so  I  try  to  lead  a  happy 
life  as  long  as  I  do  live.  My  friend, 
you  are  young  and  strong;  you  work 
hard  only  in  the  fall.  Why  not  be 
contented  and  happy?  That  is  my 
motto." 


Honesty 

By  George  Marble,  Aged  12,  Blencoe, 
la.    Original.  Blue. 

There  once  lived  two  boys  whose 
names  were  Herman  and  Frank. 
Frank  was  a  very  good  boy  and  al- 
ways went  to  church  and  Sunday 
school.  Herman  was  not  a  very 
good  boy;  he  liked  to  play  with  boys 
that  were  not  good.  One  day  Her- 
man and  Frank  went  into  the  woods 
hunting;  4hey  found  $5.  Frank 
knew  it  would  not  be  right  to  keep 
it,  but  Herman  did  not;  he  wanted 
to  keep  it.  In  a  short  time  a  large 
man  came  along  and  saw  the  boys 
talking.  He  was  a  very  rich  man. 
He  had  been  walking  in  the  woods 
that  morning  and  lost  the  money. 
He  asked  the  boys  if  they  had  found 
the  money. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Frank.  When 
Frank  said  this  Herman  felt  very 
angry  and  left  Frank.  Frank  felt 
very  badly  to  think  his  friend  was 
angry;  he  gave  the  money  back  to 
the  man. 

"You     may     have     the  money, 


Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age.  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  1G  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send    stories   to   The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Paul  Vail.  Arlington,  Neb. 

BLUE— Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah. 


Frank."  replied  the  man,  "for  being 
so  honest,  and  always  remember  that 
'Honesty  is  the  best  policy.'  " 

Frank  always  remembered  it  and 
when  he  was  tempted  to  do  wrong  he 
remembered,  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy." 


A  Bad  Plight 

By  Paul  Vail,  Aged  12,  Arlington, 
Neb.  Original.  Blue. 
I  see  by  rule  200  words  is  the 
limit,  so  I  will  keep  witWn  the  limit. 
A  certain  aviator  left  a  small  coun- 
try town  in  his  aeroplane  to  go  home. 
When  he  went  directly  over  the  cen- 
ter of  a  lake  the  engine  stopped. 
The  rest  of  the  200  words  was  what 
the  aviator  said  when  wrestling  with 
the  waves  in  the  center  of  the  lake. 


Additional  Stories 

Red  Side— Corey  Fichter,  Randolph,  la. ; 
Jesse  Bishop.  Percival,  la. ;  Francis  Luse, 
Mapleton.  la.;  Frank  King,  Sturgess. 
Mo. ;  Bessie  Strasser.  Iowa  City.  Ia 

Blue  Side— Irene  Hastings.  Blair.  Neb.; 
Cora  Bishop.  Percival,  la.;  Donald  J. 
Hastings,  Blair.  Neb.;  Gail  Roberts,  Sher- 
idan, Wyo.;  Donald  Hastings,  Blair,  Neb. 


Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best  each  week.    Mail  yours  to 
Daffydil  Editor,  The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer. 


FIRST  PRIZE — Jessie  Hamerly, 
Cle  Elum,  Wa3h. — If  the  Waves 
dance  will  the  Arctic  Circle? 

If  the  Atlantic  coast  is  crooked,  is 
Bering  Strait? 

Will  Puget  Sound  the  bugle, 

Totem-pole  the  boat, 
Siwash  the  linen, 

And  Luny  line  the  coat? 

Will  the  apple-sass,  if  the  oyster 
stew? 

If  the  cow-slip,  will  the  cro-cus? 


SECOND  PRIZE— Fred  L.  Law- 
son,  Aztec,  N.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  3 — If 
mice  could  be  caught  with  hooka, 
would  the  catfish? 

If  you  should  speak  of  bugs  on  a 
dark  night,  would  the  fire-fly? 

If  a  little  girl  wished  to  get  a  let- 
ter, would  the  trypewrlter? 

If  the  cook  was  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  would  the  potato  masher? 

If  the  bark  of  a  blood-hound  can 
be  heard  five  miles  on  a  clear,  cold, 
quiet  night,  how  far  can  you  hear 
Hudson  Bay? 

If  you  should  find  the  rnaple- 
syrup  in  the  pantry,  whin.,  would  the 
honey-bee? 


Clarence  Jackson,  North  Bend, 
Wash. — If  the  wringer  stayed  at  a 


restaurant,  where  would  the  wash 
board? 

'  If  the  corn  is  mouldy,  what  will 
the  mil-dew? 

Helen  Snyder,  Ewing,  Neb.— If 
Niagara  Falls,  where  will  Mary-land? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  horse  fly  or  a 
cow  hide? 


Ruth  Neer,  Grisv.old,  Ia. — If  the 
potato  passed  the  contribution  box, 
would  the  onion  give  a  scent? 


Georgia  Dilley,  Goshen,  Ore. — 
Why  is  the  water  soft  when  it  rains 
hard? 


Nellie  A.  Plttman,  Minatare,  Neb. 
— If  the  tablet  were  about  to  fall, 
would  the  pen  holder? 


Julia  Soost,  Route  2,  Randolph, 
Neb. — If  a  gosling  died,  would  the 
gooseberry  it? 


Bertha  Risen  monger,  Humphrey, 
Neb.  If  a  soldier  fell  wounded, 
would  a  cannonade? 


Fred  15.  Arensmcler,  Keytenvllle, 
Mo. — If  a  cow  should  die,  would  the 
silo? 

If  there  were  a  shooting  star, 
would   the   thunder  bolt? 


YOU  kraow  what  the  Mitchell 
name  stands  for  in  vehicle 
building;  seventy-eight  years 
of  the  highest  standards  in  ma- 
terials and  workmanship. 


The  1913  Mitchell  Automobile 

is  built  according  to  those  same  standards, 
We  offer  it  to  you  as  the  best  car  you  can 
possibly  buy  at  anywhere  near  its  price. 
You  live  where  ever- ready  automobile 
service  means  everything  to  you.  The 
Mitchell  has  been  designed  and  built  with 
the  one  idea  of  giving  better  service  than 
any  other  moderate  priced  car. 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer  to  show  you  the  1913 
Mitchell.  Go  into  its  points;  the  scientific 
manner  in  which  weight  and  wearing  parts 
have  been  dstributed.  The  more  you  know 
of  its  design  and  construction,  the  more  you 
will  understand  its  superiority.  Pay  spe  I 
attention  to  the  long-stroke  T-head  m<  tor, 
there  has  never  been  a  motor  bettei  propor- 
tioned for  power  and  efficiency,  Be  sure 
and  note  carefully  the  lift  drive  and  center 
control,  the  electric  starter  and  electric 
lighting  system.  These  new  Mitchell  fea- 
tures will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  con- 
venience to  you.  You  won't  find  sttch  a 
combination  of  improvements  in  any  .other 
car  you  may  be  considering. 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control: 
Bosch  ignition;  Rayfield  carburetor,  Firestone  demountable 
rims;  rain  vision  windshield:  Jones  speedometer:  silk  mohaii' 
top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken 
front  axle  hearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure 
and  oil  pressures;  guage  in  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of 
gasoline  it  contains;  and  a  portable  electru  lamp  which  also 
illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with.  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter, 
electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels. 


I'.nre  and  W  heel 

Motor            Stroke  Baac 

7  passenger  Six     r,0  II.  P.     4&x7  In,  14  1  In. 

2  or  F.  paBsengcr  Six     50  H.  P.     I     xil  In.  18!  in. 

2  or  a  pkftMBger  Four  4<»  II.  P.     4)4x7  In.  120  in. 


Prices 

i  •  o.  a 

Etaolne 
$2,500 
I  ,s:,o 
1  r.iio 


DEALERS  EVERY  W  HBRII 

Mitchcll-Lcvvis  Motor  Co. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.,  Farnam  Street 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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Protect  Yourself 
from  Drought 

The  Only  Plow  That  Does 

Yes  sir,  this  remarkable  plow  actual- 
ly protects  your  crops  from  drought 
and  it's  the  only  plow  that  does.  Here's 
how:  It  leaves  no  air  spaces  between 
top  and  subsoil.  Thus  the  moisture 
supply  from  below  is  not  cut  off.  In 
times  of  drought,  water  comes  up  from 


subsoil,  just  like  kerosene  comes  up  a 
lamp  wick.  It  refreshes  the  roots  of 
your  plants — keeps  the  crop  green, 
strong  and  healthy,  even  though  the 
ground  is  parched  and  bone-dry  on 
top.    You  see  the 

Rock  Island  "C.T.X." 
Universal  Plow 

has  a  peculiar  bottom— corkscrew-like  In 
shape.  On  this  plow,  the  dirt  travels  back- 
ward and  downward,  not  backward  and  up- 
ward, as  on  other  plows.  This  makes  an 
absolutely  clean  furrow,  and  a  thoroughly 
pulverized  soil.  Saves  one  harrowing.  And 
all  trash  covered.  And  each  slice  turned 
clear  over  flat.  No  crimpingr.  No  air  spaces 
between  topsoil  and  subsoil. 

A  Real  Universal  Plow 

Note, too,  it  is  UNIVERSAL.  Notaplow 
for  just  one  or  two  kinds  of  land.  Not  a 
plow  for  certain  soils.  It  wil I dopertect  work 
in  ANY plowable  field  on  your  farm.  And 
at  any  depth  down  to  8  inches.  Gumbo, 
heavy  clay,  sandy  loam,  mixed  soils,  stubble 
fields,  meadows,  old  cornfields,  tame  sod,  they 
all  "look  alike"  to  the  Rock  Island  Univer- 
sal. Saves  buying  an  extra  bottom  or 
another  plow. 

A  great  plow.  A  wonderful  plow.  A  money 
maker.  A  money  and  work  saver.  Twenty  yeart 
ahead  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Now  the  moBt  popu- 
lar plow  in  existence.  Once  you  eee  its  work, 
you'll  have  no  other  kind  on  your  farm  at  any 
price.  That's  a  fact. 

LU  DITtr  |  Let  us  tell  you  how  it  looks  and  how 
■Will 1 b  ■  it  works;  how  dangerous  air  spaces 
are  now  done  away  with;  how  you  are  able  to  buy 
this  superior  implement  at  about  the  price  of  a 
commonplace  plow.  Let  us  also  tell  you  the 
nearest  place  where  you  can  see  thia  really 
remarkable  plow  and  get  the  price- 
All  these  facts  will  be  sent  you,  free  and  post, 
paid.  Just  take  a  postal  now  and  write  on  it 
these  words,  Tell  me  about  your  Plow.  Give  your 
name  and  address.  Then  send  the  card  to 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

383  Second  Ave.,     (110)     Rock  Island,  III. 


THE  ENGIN'E  THAT  BREATHES 


SIZE  iy2  TO  12  H.  P. 

Buy  a  GADE  AIR  COOLER  and  save  the  cost 
of  an  engine  on  fuel  consumption.  No  water  tanks 
or  hopper  to  bother  with.  No  fans  or  belts  to 
get  out  of  order.  No  water  pipes  to  freeze  and 
rust  out.  "We  want  to  ship  you  any  engine  in 
our  line  absolutely  without  obligation  on  your 
part.  Write  tor  catalogue  "T"  and  our  attrac- 
tive proporsition. 

GADE  BROS.    MFG.    CO.,   Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 


THIS 
BEAUTIFUL 
WATCH-FOB 

To  everyone  who  ships  Hides  or 
Furs  to  or  buys  Trappers* 
Supplies  from  us  to  tho 
amount  of  $5. 00  or  over 
we  will  send  this  beau- 
tiful oxidized  silver 
watch-fob.  Size  1J4 
inches  dia.,  strap 
!az4:i  inches. 


Highest 
Cash  Prices 

PAID  FOR 

HIDES 
&  FU  RS 

Ship  t htm  to  the  old  reliable 

NORTHWESTERN  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

MBNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

EST.  iaoo 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

1 26-inch  Hog  Fence,  14c.  | 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,  21c. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence..22%e. 
.  80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

Many  styles  pnd  helghts^Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  f   ice  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SI  aBS  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  fad. 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.    Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 

what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Corn  Men,  Attention 

A.  A.  W.,  Julesburg,  Colo.:  Here 
I  come  with  one  of  my  fool  questions. 
Will  you  have  some  wise  guy  who 
has  been  to  college — is  a  scientific 
filler  and  knows  lots  of  things — tell 
me  if  I  will  raise  any  corn  if  I  plant 
a  patch  away  off  by  itself,  so  that  it 
won't  be  fertilized  by  any  other  field, 
and  when  the  tassel  is  in  the  boot, 
before  a  single  one  has  appeared,  if 
I  cut  all  off  and  do  not  have  one  sol- 
itary tassel  appear  on  the  whole 
patch,  will  I  raise  any  corn?  Now, 
everybody  who  reads  this  answer  the 
question.  Then  next  year  go  and 
put  in  a  small  patch  away  off  where 
it  won't  get  fertilized  and  try  for 
yourselves  and  see  if  you  don't  get 
bigger  and  better  ears  than  from  any 
ether  patch.  But  don't  plant  any 
of  it.  Why  should  I  have  lived  and 
had  experience  and  not  give  the 
world  the  knowledge  gained?  In 
your  August  "24  issue,  page  21,  is 
your  item,  "Quack  Grass  and 
Weeds."  I  once  had  a  patch  of 
quack  grass,  good,  strong  and  the 
pure  stuff;  after  some  years  of  neg- 
lect on  my  part  of  the  pure  stuff 
not  a  weed  could  grow.  I  want  to 
build  a  fence  through  it.  -In  order 
to  do  the  work  easier  I  set  fire  to 
the  grass  and  burnt  it  off.  Never 
again  did  a  single  blade  of  it  appear. 
It  was  burnt  after  a  long,  dry  spell. 
Along  in  August  the  land  was  thor- 
oughly dry,  and  I  think  that  if  per- 
sons will  burn  the  grass  under  sim- 
ilar conditions  they  can  kill  it  com- 
pletely. Plowing  in  dry  weather 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  then  when 
thoroughly  dry  and  dead,  plow 
deeper,  and  turn  up  another  lot  of 
roots  and  maybe  plow  the  third  time, 
will  give  it  a  hard  rub — maybe 
end  it. 

That  is  a  funny  question  to  ask 
about  corn.  Let  someone  that  an- 
swers to  the  description  set  forth 
relieve  the  situation.  Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  breeding  corn  by  the 
Christian  Science  method?  If  so,  is 
not  the  old-fashioned  way  to  be  pre- 
ferred? 


Sweet  Clover  as  a  Fertilizer 

R.  L.,  Beatrice,  Neb.:  In  your 
issue  of  December  1  I  read  an  article 
on  raising  sweet  clover.  What  do 
you  think  of  sweet  colver  as  a  fer- 
tilizer? Is  it  as  good  as  common 
red  clover?  How  would  it  do  to 
sow  it  in  the  spring  in  winter  wheat? 
When  do  you  think  is  the  proper 
time  to  plow  it  under,  the  follow- 
ing summer,  or  to  wait  until  it  com- 
mences to  seed,  or  before? 

Answer — Sweet  clover  is  a  better 
fertilizer  than  common  red  clover, 
and  fully  as  good  a  fertilizer  as  al- 
falfa. It  would* do  very  well  when 
sown  in  the  spring  in  winter  wheat. 
It  would  be  best  to  plow  it  under 
before  it  begins  to  go  to  seed  the 
second  year.  We  do  not  recommend 
the  use  of  sweet  clover  where  other 
legumes  may  be  made  to  flourish. 
It  is  recommended  only  where  other 
legumes  will  not  be  profitable.  Sweet 
clover  will  grow  almost  anywhere; 
it  is  valuable  for  use  where  other 
legumes  will  not  grow. 


Another  Potato  Stock  Pood  Inquiry 

E.  G.  R.,  Blackfoot,  Idaho:  I  am 
interested  in  your  article  regarding 
the  potato  as  stock  food.  Where 
could  I  get  information  regarding 
what  machinery  is  needed  and  what 


it  would  cost  to  start  a  plant  of  that 
kind?  It  certainly  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  this  country,  as  we  always 
have  lots  of  potatoes  that  cannot  be 
marketed  and  that  could  be  worked 
up  in  this  way  for  stock  food.  I  will 
appreciate  any  information  on  the 
subject. 

Answer — Prof.  Nicholson  is  so 
overwhelmed  with  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  potato  as  stock  food  that  he 
has  furnished  us  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  an  inquirer.  This  copy  has  al- 
ready been  published  in  a  previous 
issue,  to  which  the  inquirer  is  re- 
ferred. As  soon  as  further  informa- 
tion is  at  hand  we  will  be  glad  to 
give  it  to  inquirers. 


Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 

Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps?*  day.  Pull  any 
stump  in  5  minutes  or  less.  Don't  nave  loafer  land 
when  it's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  stumps  outf 
Make  1000%  profit  by  using*  the  Hercules.  81281.00 
the  fust  year  on  40  acres!  1750.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 


Feeding  Cows  for  Milk 
J.  R.  N.r  Awatonna,  Minn.:  I 
have  been  feeding  my  cows  shredded 
cornstalks  and  have  the  last  two 
winters;  they  did  well  on  it.  This 
winter  I  feed  shredded  cornstalks, 
corn  fodder  and  corn  silage.  They 
cough  a  good  deal  in  the  morning 
and  more  or  less  during  the  day.  I 
feed  about  twenty  pounds  to  a  meal 
of  silage  twice  a  day.  I  have  no 
roof  on  my  silo.  Please  tell  me 
what  to  do. 

Answer — Your  cows  should  re- 
ceive more  in  the  way  of  protein 
feed  to  balance  their  ration. 
Shredded  cornstalks,  corn  fodder 
and  corn  silage  are  all  carbohydrate 
foods;  they  need  alfalfa  or  clover 
or  bran  in  order  to  furnish  the 
requisite  protein  element.  The  cow 
cannot  give  milk  unless  she  is  fur- 
nished something  to  make  milk  out 
of.  An  exclusive  carbohydrate  ra- 
tion furnishes  what  is  needed  for 
heat  and  mechanical  energy  and 
butter-fat,  but  it  cannot  furnish  the 
other  elements  of  the  milk.  Of 
course,  there  is  some  protein  in  your 
feed,  but  not  enough  to  put  your 
cows  at  their  best.  The  coughing  is 
probably  due  to  dust  in  the  feed. 
This  trouble  may  be  obviated  by  wet- 
ting the  feed  thoroughly;  that  is,  the 
feed  that  is  fed  dry. 
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Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photos 
and  letters  from  owners.     Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 

155  2 1st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


THIS 
TRADE 
MARK 


o«  *  GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


REPRESENTS  AND  ASSURES- 


Exceptional 
Economy 
in  Operation 


I  Sn 


Simplicity  and  Safety 
of  Construction- 
Extra  Strength, 
without  Bulk- 
Smoothness  of  Running- 
Full  Rated  Power, 
and  More- 
Dependability  and  Long  Life. 

T.&  M.Farm  Engines 

are  time-tried— 17  years  of  good-engine 
building,  and  a  T.  &  M.  iron-clad  guar- 
antee back  of  each  engine.  An  engine 
that's  built  right— sold  right— and  guaran- 
teed to  the  limit.  If  you  want  more  real 
dollar-for-dollar  engine  value  than  you 
can  get  with  any  other  farm  engine  on  earth— 
and  want  to  KNOW 
you're  going  to  get  it, 
before  you  pay  a  cent 
—WRITE  US  for  cat- 
alogue and 
prices. 

Termaat  & 
Monahan  Co. 

18  S.  River  St 
Oshkosh.Wis. 


Rotation  to  Follow  Wheat 

R.  D.  K.,  Hooper,  Utah:  We 
have  about  fourteen  acres  of  land 
that  has  been  planted  in  wheat  for 
two  years.  It  is  now  too  poor  for 
wheat  again.  Would  tomatoes  do 
well  on  this  land? 

Answer — After  land  has  been  in 
wheat  for  two  years  it  is  best  to  fol- 
low the  wheat  with  some  other  crop 
and  establish  a  regular  rotation. 
Tomatoes  should  do  well  under  such 
circumstances,  if  properly  cared  for 
and  proper  varieties  are  used. 


A  Hog  Inquiry 

R.  E.  E.,  Tekamah,  Neb.:  I  be- 
lieve sulphuric  acid,  four  or  five 
drops  to  a  sixteen-quart  pail  of 
water  or  slop,  fed  to  hogs,  and  about 
one-half  teacupful  to  the  same 
amount  of  water  sprayed  over  beds 
will  prevent  any  cholera  or  worms 
and  keep  hogs  in  the  best  condition 
of  anything  out  yet.  I  have  used 
this  and  think  it  has  worked  mira- 
cles. Do  not  let  a  hog  have  any 
water  without  it.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  raisers  of  hogs  try  this  for 
six  months  and  write  me  the  results. 
It  will  do  no  harm  and  will  not  cost 


•  Send  us  your  name  and  ad 
dress  at  once  for  your  copy, 
Learn  about  the  silo  door  you 
can  open  and  close  with  one 
arm.  Most  convenient,  and 
safest.  Lets  you  keep  silo  door 
closed  airtight  protecting  your 
silage  all  year  around. 


The  Hinge  Door 

(Copyrighted) 

and  Lansing  Silos 

Your  choice  of  two  famous 
makes.  Hinge  door  has  safe 
ladder— all  steel  door  frame- 
strong  anchor  base— Billet  steel 
hoops— dozens  of  big  features. 
Catalog  tells  all.  Write  today., 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

General  Offices, Lincoln  ,Neb.  I 

Lsnsing,  Mich.  Maryville,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cedar 
,  R&pM e,  la.  East  St.  Louie,  III.  Topelca,  E&s.  Lexington,  Ky, 
^Denver.  Col.  Spokane, Wash.     Write  Dept.  34  Nearest  Office. 


MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 


WE  SHIP  APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  0/  prices  and  marve/ous  offers 
on  highest  grade  191a  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES a^lcy/ieo-? 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 

and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  ZXiXlT^l 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coastor-Brake  rear  wheel*, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual f  rices. 
Oo  Net  Wait;  write  today  for  our  stccial  effer.  . 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept  use  CHICAGO 


Grinds  more  ear  corn  or  small 
grain,  with  less  power,  than 
any  other  mill.   Doesn't  warm 
the  feed.   Lathe-centered  Burrs 
may  be  changed  in  three  minutes. 
Try  it  20  days  free. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet. 

Spartan  Mlg.Co.ponMae.ui 
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much.  To  keep  them  free  from  lice 
[  spray  their  beds  with  coal  oil. 

Answer — The  sulphuric  acid  men- 
tioned in  this  letter  has  the  same 
effect  on  hogs  as  sulphate  of  iron 
mentioned  In  an  earlier  issue  of  this 
paper.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  merely 
iron  treated  with  sulphuric  ccid.  It 
will  not  prevent  or  cure  cholera,  but 
will  destroy  worms. 


Top  Dressing  for  Alfalfa 

E.  A.  H.,  Fairmont,  Neb.:  I  have 
a  piece  of  alfalfa  that  has  been  sown 
several  years  and  one  piece  sown  last 
fall.  Would  you  advise  putting  a 
light  coat  of  manure  on  each? 

Answer — There  is  no  place  where 
one  may  use  manure  and  receive 
such  immediate  and  profitable  re- 
sults as  from  a  top  dressing  for  al- 
falfa. Would  advise  anyone,  if  he 
has  sufficient  manure,  to  top  dress 
alfalfa  every  year. 


Where  to  Get  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

H.  E.  C,  Pender,  Neb.:  Can  you 
inform  a  subscriber  where  the  hog 
cholera  serum  can  be  obtained  that 
was  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue  of 
your  paper. 

Answer — The  state  serum  manu- 
facturing plant  is  located  on  the 
state  farm  at  Lincoln.  It  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Gain,  animal 
pathologist  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  serum  may  be  had  by 
addressing  him. 


European  Crop  Figures 
The  International  Institute  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Rome  has  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  year's  crop  figures.  According 
to  the  institute  the  production  in 
Germany  was:  Wheat,  160,227,000 
bushels;  rye,  456,608,000  bushels; 
oats,  965,999,000  bushels,  and  bar- 
ley, 159,927,000  bushels. 

Austria  produced  in  wheat  69,- 
640,000  bushels;  rye,  117,114,000 
bushels;  oats,  167,423,000  bushels, 
and  barley,  78,384,000  bushels. 

In  ten  European  countries  and 
Canada  the  production  of  sugar 
beets  was  126  per  cent  of  last  year's 
production,  but  although  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  is  estimated  by  the  in- 
stitute to  be  more  than  9,000,000,- 
000  pounds  in  the  United  States, 
India,  Japan  and  Egypt,  this  amount 
is  nearly  4  per  cent  less  than  last 
year's  crop. 


Indians  Win  Agricultural  Prizes 

Officials  of  the  Indian  bureau  are 
much  pleased  because  at  the  state 
fair  at  Muskogee,  Okl.,  a  number  of 
fullblood  Indians  won  prizes  over 
their  white  competitors  for  exhibits 
of  corn,  cotton,  beans  and  some  other 
products. 

Joe  Kelly,  a  fullblood  Mississippi 
Choctaw,  living  near  Ardmore,  took 
first  and  fourth  prizes  for  Ills  corn 
and  a  second  prize  for  cotton;  and 
Silas  Hacon  of  the  same  tribe  carried 
off  both  first  and  second  prizes  for 
his  fine  field  beans.  There  were 
other  scattered  prizes. 

"These  good  results  we  can  at- 
tribute largely  to  the  work  the  ex- 
pert farmers  have  been  doing,"  said 
Acting  Coram Issloner  Abbott.  "We 
are  hoping  to  extend  the  work  of 
these  experts,  who  are  teaching  the 
Indian  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  land." 
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Making  Beef 

Economically 


The  business  of  the  steer-raising  farmer  is  to  turn  feed 
into  beef  at  the  lowest  cost  and  in  the  shortest  time.  But 
the  fattening  steer  wastes  a  good  portion  of  his  ration,  which 
is  the  reason  why  you  let  your  hogs  follow  the  steers  to  get  the  whole 
grain  which  they  pass  off  as  waste. 

The  cause  of  this  waste  is  poor  digestion — the  inability  of  the  animal  to  ex- 
tract from  its  ration,  in  proportion  to  the  large  amount  consumed,  those  nutrients  which 
make  for  beef,  blood  and  muscle.    Tonics  are  needed  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  steer — to  sharpen  its  appetite  and  keep  the  system  generally  toned  up. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 


Prepared  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  T>.  V.  R.)  is  a  scientific  preparation  which  will 
produce  these  results.    Its  actions  are  manifold.   By  acting  directly  on  the 
digestive  organs  it  helps  the  steer  turn  more  food  into  flesh.   It  helps  the  animal  to  vigorous  maturity  and 
wards  of!  disease  germs.    The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  remarks  on  the  ingredients  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock.  Tonic, 
printed  to  the  right,  speak  volumes  for  this  guaranteed  flesh  and  milk  producer.  Now  read 

Our  proposition :    Procure  of  your  dealer  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.    Use  it  all  winter  and  spring. 
35-lb.  pails  at  $i.6o  or  ioo-lb.  sacks  $5.00.   Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.  If  it  does 
not  pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  get  your  money  back.    Every  pound  sold  on  this  guarantee. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will. 

FREE.  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of 
charge  if  you  will  send  him  full  details.   Mention  thispaperandsend  2c  stamp. 
96-page  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hess  Sto«k  Tonic 
contains: 

Nsx  Vomica.  Digestive 

and  Nerve  Tonic. 
Quassia.  Digestive  Tonic 

and  Worm  Expeller. 
Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 

Builder   and  General 

Tonic. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.  Laxa- 
tive and  Liver  Tonic. 

Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salts.  Laxative. 
Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim- 
ulates kidneys. 
Charcoal.  Prevents 

Noxious  Gases. 
Fenugreek.    Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  Is  carefully 
compounded  by  Dr. Hess 
(M.D..D.V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  makes  busy  hens  in  January.     It  tones  up  the 
dormant  egg  organs,  brings  back  the  scratch  and  cackle,  takes  the  hens  out  of  the  loafer  and  puts 
them  into  the  layer  class,  and  you  will  plainly  see  the  results  of  feeding  Pan-a-ce-a  in  the  egg  basket. 
The  cost  is  hardly  worth  considering — a  penny's  worth  feeds  thirty  fowls.     Sold  on  the  same  money- 
back  guarantee  as  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.    1%  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb. 
pail  $2.50  (except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West).    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Book,  Free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


I\  THE  FIELD 

makjng  mm 

Money-  r?W 


or  in  the  Barn  Wasting  it 


Whether  your  horses  work  or  not,  their  feed  costs  you  big  money.    When  a  horse  is  laid  up  you 
not  only  lose  t  lie  cost  of  feed,  but  also  the  profit  that  the  horse  would  have  paid  if  able  to  work  in  the  held 

Since  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  spavin,  curb,  splint,  ringbone,  sprains  and  lameness,  your  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  economical  cure.    And  for  over  35  years,  thousands 
of  horsemen  have  depended  on  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.    It's  the  old,    reliable,  safe  remedy  that  Ins 
saved  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  horse  flesh,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worry,  time  and  trouble  it  has  saved 
horse  owners.     You  should  get  and  keep  a  bottle  of — 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 


for  emergencies.  You  never  can  tell  when  you'll  need  It,  and  when 
the  time  docs  come,  you'll  be  miifhty  glad  you  had  the  foresight  to 
prepare.  Here  are  samples  of  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 
from  grateful  horse  owners  every  year.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sandlin,  New 
Hope,  Ala.,  writes: —"I  am  a  great  believer  In  Kendall's  hpavin 
Cure.  A  few  applications  have  just  taken  an  unnatural  growth  olT 
my  horse's  back,  thereby  increasing  his  value  $25.00  at  least." 
Mr.  J.  IJ.  McCullors,  Haleysvllle,  Ala.,  writes:— "Lust  July  I  bought 
a  mule  for  1K5. 00.  lie  had  a  bad  Spavin  and  was  unable  to  work 
but  after  using  throe  bottles  ofyour  Spavin  Cure,  I  cured  It  and 
he  waR  sold  In  March  for  $180.00.  I  advise  all  horse  owners  to  use 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure."  And  Mr.  Win.  Booth,  of  (irovetto.  Ark., 
writes:— "I  have  cured  both  Blood  and  Hone  Spavins,  taking  (ho 
bunch  all  off  and  leaving  the  horse  as  sound  as  tie  ever  was.  The 


horse  does  not  need  entire  rest  while  using  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.   Light  work    and    careful   handling  are.  better  than 
standing  In  the  barn.    If  the  horse  was  in  the  pasture  not  many 
people  would  take  proper  care  of  him.    I  uso  the  Spavin  Cure 
a  week  at  least,  sometimes  three,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  trouble.    There  Is  enough  in  one  bottle  to  euro  three  largo 
Spavins  if  used  nccordlng  to  directions.    It  Is  excellent  for 
bruises,  both  for  man  and  benst.    Your  Spavin  Cure  will  euro 
Thoropln  In  a  hurry.    With  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
this  remedy  I  know  what  1  say  to  bo  true.    If  one  doubts  my 
my  word  ho  mny  bring  me  a  horse  with  a  lllood  Spavin  on  ono 
leg.  Hone  Spavin  on  the  other  and  Thoropln  on  both  and  I  can 
make  him  a  sound  horse  in  six  months.   What  I  huvo  dono  I  can 
do  again  and  what  I  have  done  others  enndo." 


Why  experiment  with  other  remedies— when  you  know  what  Kendall'*  has  dono  and  can  do.  You  can  get  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at 
any  druggist's,  £J.OO  per  bottle,  b  for  SV00.    Ask  for  tree  book.   "Treatise  on  thu  Horse,"  or  wrlto  direct  to 

Dr„  Bm  Jm  Kendall  Company,      Enosburg  Fails,  Vt.,  U.S.A. 
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Price 

Less  Than 

£10 


QUICK! 

Get  Johnson's  Book 

It  tells  so  manv  (acts  not  Sound  in  other 
books  that  you  need  it,  no  matter  which 
others  you  have.  Home  made,  home 
printed,  plain  and  practical  from  cover  to 
,  cover.   Tells  about  the 

OLD  TRUSTY 

Incubator— over  400.000  in  use— all  sold  on 

r30  to  <J0  days'  tree  trial,  10  year  euarantee— 
direct  from  factory.  Price  less  than  $10. 
Write  to  Johnson  and  read  his  book— then  select 
your  incubator. 

JOHNSON.  IMCIIBlTfW  tUN.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


The  High  Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 

High  prices  and  big  claims  are  giving 
way  before  the  Queen's  record.  You 
can't  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  price. 
The  Queen  applies  hatching  conditions 
correctly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costing 
}20  to  $45  do  no  better  work. 

Save  $10  to  $12 

Let  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  to  show 
you  the  28  Special  Queen  Points— reasons  why  it's  the 
best  incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25  years 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Distrib- 
uting houses  in  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quick 
deliveries.  Book  free.  Address 

P.  M.  WICK8TKCH,  Incubator  Han 
Box    9  .Lincoln,  Neb. 


7i 


foe  for 


INCUba! 


'Biggest  guaranteed  incubator  at  price— 155  egg  ca- 
pacity. Has  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells— only  incu- 
bator with  this  special  construction — well  made — cold 
rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu- 
lator, deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7.35.  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $9.86.  Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
I  back  if  dissatisfied)  or  send  today 
Eforour  interesting  big  free  book. 
■  PROGRESSIVE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
■  ox    153       Rielna,  Wla 


Mandy  J>e 


New  Principles  In  Incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated—heat,  ventilation  and 
moisture,  Tbe  Handy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, simple,  easy  to  operate.   Ko  cbance  for  mistakes, 
iimply  follow  plain  rules.   Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
tbe  kind  easily  raised.   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  and 
Lee'  e  famous  Qermozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

©EO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY. 
118C  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


125Egglncubator$' 


and  Brooder  Vo?  "Ill 


If  ordered  together, 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.   Hot  water, 
copper  tanks*  double 
walls,    double  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
describes  S  them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Boy  152  Racine,  Wle. 


P  ji^^Animal  Regulator  pi 

|»B*  is  the  only  stock  conditioner  which  has 

A stood  the  test  of  40  years.  Try  it!  It  will  J£ 
increase  the  profits  from  your  ^\ 
livestock. 

25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  pall,  $3.50 
"Your  money  back  if  it  fails" 


T 
T 
S 


Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet.  1913 
Almanac  FREE  at  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Inenbntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  lot, 
€•  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Boa  866  Freepoit,  UL 


JQ  D DCC HQ  Fine  Pure  bred  chickens, 
40  DnLLlfu  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful, 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4c. 
tor  large.  line,  Nineteenth  Annual  Poultry  Book. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT,      Box  812    MANKATO.  MINN. 


Foy's  Big  Book  WMXSXi 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow*  big.  De- 
scribee world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm" 
and  gives  a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  infor- 
mation. Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 
Mailed  4c.  F.  FOY,  Box  16,  Das  Moines.  Iowa 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  hi  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  Illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  tor  1918.  Write 
Henry  Pfile,  Box    625  jreeport.  III. 


Answers  to  Some  of  the 


Common  Poultry  Questions 


A  Reader:  I  have  the  pure-bred 
white  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  Barred  Rocks.  Up  to  this — 
middle  of  December — am  not  getting 
an  egg.    What  is  the  reason? 

Answer — It  would  be  impossible 
for  anyone  to  give  you  a  reason.  Not 
one  hint  in  explanation.  Perhaps 
they  are  all  too  old  to  begin  laying 
early  in  winter,  perhaps  too  young; 
perhaps  they  are  not  through  molt- 
ing. Hens  may  lay  at  the  beginning 
of  the  three-month  molt,  but  it  is  a 
rare  kind  of  a  hen  that  would  lay  at 
the  last  half  of  it.  The  White  Leg- 
horns, if  fed  right — that  is,  the  pul- 
lets— should  be  laying  by  the  middle 
of  December.  The  Barred  Rocks, 
unless  especially  fed  and  bred  to  win- 
ter laying,  usually  put  off  this  work 
until  March.  The  Rhode  Island  Red 
pullets  should  be  laying  by  the  first 
of  January,  and  a  few  should  have 
made  a  beginning  before  this  time. 
You  must  expect  a  rest  for  the  hens 
in  some  part  of  the  year. 


Hatching  Question 

A.  L.,  Illinois:  Is  there  really  any 
test  by  which  one  may  know  infertile 
eggs  before  setting?  Does  it  hurt 
hens  to  give  them  red  pepper?  I  see 
an  advertisement  that  tells  you  how 
to  know  the  fertile  eggs  for  so  much 
money. 

Answer — There  is  nothing  in  it  be- 
yond your  own  common  sense  and  ex- 
perience. There  is  no  way  devised 
yet  that  you  may  know  a  fertile  egg 
while  it  is  yet  fresh  enough  to  put  in 
for  incubation.  Some  persons  can 
tell  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope  after 
an  egg  is  broken,  but  what  good  is 
that  beyond  this:  If  you  know  the 
hen  laying  this  fertile  egg  you  may 
feel  that  it  is  safe  to  set  other  of  her 
eggs  laid  near  the  time  this  egg  was 
laid.  Don't  waste  good  money  on 
such  ads.  We  can,  with  practice  of 
the  eye  and  candling,  make  a  tolera- 
bly good  guess  that  certain  eggs  are 
likely  to  be  fertile.  The  candling 
shows  us  the  good  shelled  egg.  No 
use  to  set  an  egg  that  has  thin  places 
in  the  shell;  neither  does  a  certain 
specific  gravity — talked  of  by  some 
people — have  anything  to  do  with  an 
egg's  fertility.  Don't  give  too  much 
red  pepper.  A  pinch  per  hen  now 
and  then  in  the  mash  will  do. 


Food  Mixtures 

Nebraskan:  Will  you  give  me  a 
good  scratching  and  mash  mixture? 
I  live  in  town  and  must  buy  my  feed, 
so  might  as  well  buy  it  in  right  pro- 
portions. I  had  some  chickens  with 
roup  or  cold,  scarcely  know  which. 
I  cured  them  finally  by  syringing  50 
per  cent  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in 
their  nostrils  and  throat.  Could  I 
have  cured  them  sooner  and  easier 
some  other  way? 

Answer — A  good  scratching  mix- 
ture is:  100  pounds  corn,  whole  or 
cracked;  100  pounds  wheat;  oats, 
sixty  pounds;  twenty  pounds  barley, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  Kaffir 
corn  or  buckwheat.  And  you  could 
add  to  this  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
coarse  beef  or  fish  scrap. 

Mash  mixture  could  be  in  this  pro- 
portion: 100  pounds  cornmeal,  100 
pounds  bran,  100  pounds  ground 
oats,  80  pounds  glutenmeai  or  coarse 
middling,  2  5  pounds  meat  scrap  of 
some  kind,  preferably    beef  scrap. 


And  if  your  hens  will  not  flourish  on 
this  and  lay  eggs,  then  the  hens  are 
surely  a  poorly  selected  flock. 

The  fowls  were  quite  likely  sick 
with  influenza,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing better  than  the  peroxide  except, 
with  it,  some  quinine  to  give  them 
strength. 


Ptomaine  Poison 

Interested  Nebraskan:  What  is 
ptomaine  poison  in  chickens,  and  how 
does  it  affect  them?  I  have  some 
chickens  dying  in  an  odd  way;  they 
throw  their  heads  in  a  peculiar  way, 
stagger  to  one  side,  or  stop  short  and 
fall  back  as  though  trying  to  sit 
down  like  a  person  sits.  I  have  been 
pushing  them  to  laying.  Have  fed 
lots  of  beef  scrap.  Could  they  be 
getting  too  much  of  this?  Would 
boiling  it  over  help  it  if  it  contains 
any  poison?  It  does  not  smell  good, 
especially  when  heated. 

Answer — You  have  described  the 
symptoms  of  this  poison,  and  no 
doubt  but  you  are  feeding  spoiled 
beef  scraps.  These  scraps  are  often 
made  of  spoiled  meat  to  begin  with. 
You  must  demand  a  reliable  brand  of 
your  dealer.  Cooking  over  will  do  no 
good.  The  poison  comes  from  dead 
matter,  not  living  germs,  and  this 
dead  matter  is  not  made  any  deader 
by  putting  through  extreme  heat;  it 
must  take  on  something  akin  to  the 
property  of  poisonous  substances  like 
arsenic,  strychnine,  etc.  No  doubt 
but  that  all  of  us  who  keep  chickens 
at  least  kill  off  two  every  year,  if 
not  more,  by  carelessly  throwing  out 
table  scraps  that  have  taken  on  this 
poison  by  being  kept  lying  around 
in  the  heat  until  whatever  bits  of 
flesh  was  left  in  them  has  become 

tainted.   

Belgian  Hares 

I.  A.  G. :  Is  there  anything  in 
keeping  Belgian  hares?  Can  you 
give  me  some  pointers  on  their  life 
history  and  how  they  are  kept? 

Answer — A  few  years  ago  you 
heard  so  much  about  the  keeping  of 
Belgian  hares.  You  do  not  hear  so 
much  of  late,  although  yet  they  are 
bred  to  success.  There  is  not  a 
great  lot  to  learn  about  their  care, 
but  what  there  is  to  learn  must  be 
learned  correctly,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  buy  some  small  treatise  on 
the  main  facts  of  this  industry 
whether  you  merely  want  to  raise  a 
few  for  your  own  table  or  in  num- 
bers for  market.  In  buying  breed- 
ing stock  don't  get  too  young.  Either 
sex  should  not  be  under  8  months  of 
age  for  the  first  breeding.  It  is  best 
to  not  allow  the  doe  to  bring  off 
more  than  four,  and  at  the  most 
five,  litters  a  year.  There  may  be 
some  trouble  in  getting  a  first  lit- 
ter, after  which  the  trouble  is  over. 
The  does  and  their  mates  must  be 
kept  in  separate  cages.  Thirty  days 
is  the  time  for  gestation.  The  rab- 
bits then  should  be  about  60  days 
old  when  weaned  and  another  litter 
looked  for.       IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


A  Wonderful  Invention! 
X-Ray  Incubator  U?es  Only 
One  Gallon  of  Oil  to  a  Hatch 


^™  Requires  Only  One  Filling  of  Lamp 

X-RAY  Incubator  has  its  lamp  underneath 
— square  in  the  center—  and  not  on  the  side! 
Thus  it  is  the  only  one  with  perfect  heating: 
system.   Egg-chamber  is  always  at  proper 
temperature— there's  no  cold  side.   Oil  tank 
holds  4  to  8  quarts  of  oil— but  only  4  quarts 
are  needed  for  an  entire  hatch.   Lamp  is 
filled  just  once.  Not  every  day.  Automatic  trip  — 
exclusive  X-Ray  patent— cuts  down  flame  at  tur- 
ner when  esrg-chamber  gets  too  bot.  NoexcesB 
beat  escapes— so  oniy  one  gallon  ot  oil  is  needed. 

X-Ray  Incubator 

Built  Different  From  Other  Machines 

— has  lid  on  top,  with  2double-glass  panels. 
Thermometer  is  always  insight.  To  ven- 
tilate or  turn  eggs  simply  raise  glass  top. 
Eggs  are  never  removed  from  X-Ray. 
X-Ray  Is  only  one  made  on  right  prln 
clple  with  lamp  where  It  should  be. 

Send  TODAY  for  Free  Book! 

Write  now  for  oar  new  1913  book 
No.  68   Get  all  facts. 
We  pay  the  freight. 

X-Ray  < 
Incubator  Co., 

Wayne,  Nebraska.  "^^A^BesV*   I  Freight 

Prepaid. 


tacts.  A 


HATCHES  ON  A  GALLON 


Incubator 

See  whole  interior  thru 
double-double  glass  top. 
Tank  holds  month's  supply. 

One  Filling  to  a  Hatch 


Regulator  adjustable  to  thousandth  of* 
degree,  acts  on  flame;  double  heating  sys- 
tem uses  ai  Ithe  heat— none  escapes,  noni 
wasted— hatches  on  one  gallon.  Au  torn  a  tit 
ventilation.  Egg  turning  semi-automatic. 
Roomy  nursery,  thick  wood  case,  enameled 
mahogany  steelcovering.  Anyone  cao  us* 
it.  Big  hatches  certain  and  cheap.  Lov 
direct  prices.   Send  for  Catalogue  No.  ^ 

Rayo  Incubator  Go. 

971  South  13th  St.         OMAHA,  NEB 


$8 


.50  —  63  EGGS 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


Greatest  Bargain  Ever  Offered.  Catalog  FBEE. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Box  319  Petalnma.  Calif.    Box  376  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NEW  MANKATO 

direct  from  factory.    18  years  expert* 
ience.   Safe,  sure,  simple.  Redwood, 
\  triple  walls,  asbestos  lined.  Coppes 
\  hot  water  heating  ( 
i  tank,  self  regula-  ] 
I  tor,    automatic  I 
ventilation,  safety  [ 
lamp,  nursery,  tested  ther- 
I  mometer.    Comes  ail  set  up,  ready 
I  to  start.  Write  for  free  Catalog  and 
I  Poultry  Book.  Address 

I  JUnkalo  Incubator  Co,,   Box  862  ■  Mankalo,  Ulna. 


any  price  are 
better.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Wrlteforbook  today  orsendprice 
now  and  save  time.  Address  ^_ 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,Bu  1 7  .RacineTWi 


55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

-  Doable  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank;  nursery,  self-reg- 
ulating. Best  HO-chick  hot-water 
brooder,  $4.85.  Ordered  together, 
$11.50.  Freight  Paid  (E.  of  Rockies}. 
v*o  machines  at  J 


7- 
I 
E 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry  — —  


Cut  down  living  expenses — raise  poultry  for 
your  own  use  and  for  sale  to  neighbors.  Thou* 
Buds  make  money  this  way  with 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS        1  $A7J  f "dP 
I.ire  Producers- Lite  Preservers  ™  p  1 

Why  don'tyou  do  tbe  Hmt?  Leara  how  eaey  it  Is  to  start  Booklet  "Bow  to 
Raise  48  out  of  50  chicks"—  loo.    Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today.  Addree, 

Des  fflolnei  Incubator  Co.,   896  Second  St., '  Dejl  Moines,  la. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 

Chickens, Ducks, 
Ceese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Docs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  \ooi 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Bos  58   Mankato,  Minn. 


DASet  On)*, 


UNCLE  SAM'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

An  official  guide  to  poultry  S  uceess.  Written  by  government 
experts  and  worth  $10.00  to  you.  Costs  you  only  20  cents  and  by 
our  plan  you  can  get  20  cents  back.  Send  2  dimes  or  10  2-cent 
stamps.    Uncle  Sam  says  it  is  best  to  always  use  an  incubator  and 

THE  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

is  just  the  kind  he  says  to  use.     Best  materials,   well  built  low 

priced  and  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Send  for  our  big  free  catalog.  FREIGHT  PAID 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  15,  Premont,  MTeb.  60  Days  Piee  Trial 
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keeping  Flock  in  Corn-Belt  States 

Why  More  5heep  Are  Not  Kept 


T  IS  regarded  a  question 
of  consideration  by  some 
farmers  whether  or  not  the 
sheep,  especially  the  breed- 
flock,  will  succeed  in  the  corn 
>lt  country.  There  is  no  question 
.it  sheep  can  be  grown  successfully 
1  over  the  corn  belt  states.  Of 
lurse,  all  kinds  of  lands  and  soils 
re  not  agreeably  suited  to  the  suc- 
ssful  growing  of  sheep.  Sheep 
re  naturally  a  dry-soiled  animal 
nd  will  thrive  and  do  better  where 
ie  lands  are  high  and  rolling,  not 
ecause,  as  some  have  argued,  that 
deep  are  adapted  particularly  to 
illy  lands  or  that  hilly  lands  are 
articularly  adapted  to  sheep.  The 
taeep,  however,  without  question  is 
r  nature  and  inclination  a  dry  land 
nimal. 

The  grasses  that  grow  on  the  dry 
inds,  and  this  includes  especially 
tie  high  hill  lands,  is  a  shorter  and 
etter  quality  of  grass  for  the  close 
razing  inclinations  of  the  sheep, 
'he  sheep  can  utilize  these  grasses 
o  much  better  advantage  than  the 
ow  beast.  The  cow  inclines  more 
o  the  longer  grasses  of  the  valleys 
nd  lower  lands,  while  the  sheep  will 
eldom  be  seen  grazing  on  the  low- 
ands  when  it  can  have  access  to 
igher  and  drier  lands.  It  is  always 
ontent  on  the  hills,  even  where  the 
rass  is  quite  short. 

The  sheep  is  averse  to  wet  and 
nud;  it  will  keep  away  from  the 
(oft,  marshy  places  in  the  pasture, 
.nd  when  confined  to  soft  lands  is 
"ery  liable  to  contract  "foot  scald," 
ometimes  called  "fouls,"  or  sore 
vet,  which  not  infrequently  develops 
he  contagious  form  of  "foot  rot,"  a 
ery  difficult  disease  to  get  rid  of, 
nd  dry,  hard  soil  becomes  necessary 
ilmost  in  its  eradication. 

The  heavy,  black  soils  that  are 
■asily  softened  up  and  turned  to  mud 
ire  not  by  any  means  the  ideal  lands 
lpon  which  to  keep  sheep  as  a  per- 
nanent  farm  industry,  though  they 
nay  be  very  profitably  employed  in 
he  winter  feeding  of  sheep,  since 
he  feed  yard  may  be  kept  well 
-<dde"d  and  comparatively  dry.  The 
naking  of  good  blue  grass  sod  pas- 
:ureB  for  the  sheep  is  important 
ivhere  sheep  are  kept.  Blue  grass 
ind  white  clover  pastures  seem  to 
tillow  the  introduction  of  sheep  on 
he  farm.  While  the  sheep  can  be 
kept  on  the  richer,  heavier  soils  of 
:he  corn  belt  country,  the  best  re- 
iults  are  had  on  the  tiilticr,  rougher, 
if  iter  drained  lands.  These  can  bo 
itilized  by  the  sheep  to  Letter  ;ul- 
rDiitage  than  by  cattle  or  horses,  as 
:he  sheep  is  a  persistent  traveler 
jver  the  pasture  where  confined, 
tnd  their  active,  restless  disposition 
•ncourages  them  to  keep  moving  and 
grazing  as  they  go- 

There  will  be  easy  money  made  In 
keeping  a  few  sheep  on  the  farm,  in 
the  corn  belt  or  out  of  It,  for  several 
yearn  to  come,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
Jf  meat-producing  animals  for  the 
markets.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
raise  a  few  lambs  for  the  mutton 
trade,  and  prices  are  always  hitch 
for  this  class  of  early  lambs,  dropped 
In  March  or  February  and  crowded 


as  strongly  as  feed  and  care  will 
force  them  until  3  or  4  months  old. 

The  corn  belt  country,  with  its 
abundance  of  feed,  grain,  hay,  root 
and  forage  crops,  cannot  be  excelled 
in  this  line  of  sheep  husbandry.  A 
good,  heavy  shearing  bunch  of  ewes 
that  will  produce  100  per  cent  of 
lambs  and  raise  them  for  the  market 
will  justify  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  in  carrying  them  for  this 
purpose  alone.  The  fleece  of  the 
ewe  should  approximate  its  ordinary 
expense,  outside  the  period  she  de- 
votes to  suckling  and  raising  the 
lamb  from  birth  to  period  of  mar- 
keting. The  early  lamb  industry  or 
mutton  lamb  industry  demands  close, 
warm  stables  and  some  extra  feed 
and  care.  The  lamb  must  be  kept 
growing  every  day  from  the  time  it 
comes  into  the  world  until  it  is  sold 
for  the  slaughter. 


HOUSES 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction, 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


PERCHE80N* 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  OF  THE 
OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  tor 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  aU  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  la 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  b/  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  C  gTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co,,  Cleveland.  0. 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel 
lows,  with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the  most   critical.    Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Go. 


TWO  YOUNG  PARCHERONS 

Remarkably  good  liig  home-grown  stallions, 
extra  bone.  Registered  One  gray  coming  three, 
one  black  coming  four.  State  certificates  of 
soundness.  South  Central  Iowa,  good  railroads. 
Anxious  to  sell.  FRED  CHANDLER. 
 R.  ".  ChariMn.  lo»a, 

-Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Why  More  Sheep  Are  Not  Kept 

The  main  reason  why  there  are 
not  more  sheep  kept  on  the  farms  of 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Iowa  is  because  the  farms  are  not 
suitably  fenced  to  inclose  sheep.  It 
will  not  pay  to  keep  sheep  unless 
they  are  fenced  in  securely.  The 
sheep  is  a  most  persistent  trespasser 
on  grain  fields,  meadows  and  forbid- 
den crops  when  not  properly  re- 
strained by  fence.  The  herding  of 
the  little  farm  flock  of  sheep  off  of 
crops  is  one  of  the  impossible  things, 
besides,  the  flock  will  do  no  good 
when  herded  or  constantly  annoyed 
by  the  boy  or  dog. 

When  the  woven  wire  fence  is 
built  around  a  few  pasture  fields  on 
the  farm,  then  is  the  time  to  com- 
mence talking  sheep  on  the  farm,  but 
not  until  the  fence  matter  has  been 
decided  upon.  The  sheep  is  not  a 
hard  animal  to  fence  in.  The  woven 
wire  at  the  bottom  two  or  three  feet 
wide  will  make  a  very  good  basis  for 
the  sheep  fence;  then  above  this 
there  should  be  at  least  three  barb 
wires.  A  barb  wire  at  the  bottom, 
on  Hie  ground,  is  a  good  plan  and 
prevents  dogs  or  wolves  digging  '  n- 
der  the  fence.  Such  a  fence  will  in- 
Biire  the  flock  reasonably  safe  in  the 
pasture  at  night.  Sheep,  like  cattle, 
never  do  well  when  corralled  al 
night;  they  need  this  time  to  graze, 
and  the  clean,  open  pas  lure  to  rest 
on  at  will. 

The  hog  pasture  and  the  sheep 
pasture  should  be  separate  fields. 
The  hog  pasture  should  be  alfalfa, 
but  th*  sheep  are  not  safe  on  alfalfa 
pasture  because  of  their  snsceptlbil- 
ity  to  bloat  on  clover  or  alfalfa.  lie- 
Hides,  the  hog  Is  one  of  the  enemies 
of  the  sheep,  not  so  common  and 
dangerous  as  the  dog  or  wolf,  but 
often  become  very  destructive  when 
they  get  started  to  killing  young 
lambs.  They  are  not  reliable  flHHO- 
( lutes  for  the  same  pasture  or  barn- 
yard. 

Do  not  be  deterred  from  keeping 
berp  by  tbese  little  Irregularities, 
but  fence  off  the  sheep  pasture  and 
it.irt  the  farm  flock.  It  will  pay  |r 
properly  managed.  Begin  with  a 
small  Dock  and  Increase  a;  the  de- 
mands seem  to  suggest. 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
Jacks  and  Jennets 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  suit  purchaser  No  better  breeding1  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.    My  prices  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write 

HENRY  BECK,      ....       LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESI A  N 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 


:} 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holstelns. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 

;ood  condition: 


Just   being  bred   to   a  sen   ot   a  ?4-pouml  dam. 


50    yearling  heifers  

50   l^-year-old  heifers  

100  2    to    2',4-year-old    heifers  j  Bred  to   a   high-class   registered    bull,    to  freshen 

100  2>4    to   3-year-old    heifers  f         from  September  1  to  December  31.  1912 

250  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  spring!  ng  up  ready  to  freshen  »oon.  most  of  them  in  calf 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  rang  ins  i"  age  from  6  months  no.  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
ed females.    Write  me  regarding  your  wants,     James  l)or>ey.   Dent    B  .   Gilberts    Kane  Co..  III. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Don't  you  want  a  prood  grandson  of  the  great  Katy  Gerben,  The  Champion 
cow  of  the  breed  for  five  consecutive  years.  We  have  some  fine  ones  out  of 
splendidly  bred  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldgr.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
The   Greatest  Dairy  Breed. 

Send  for  ETRBB  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holsteln-Frleslan   Assn..   Box   179,    Battlcboro,  Vt. 

T_T  0LSTBIN8—  Beautifully  marked  heifer  and 
*l  bull  calves.  15.16th8  pure,  3-4  weeks  old. 
$20.00  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
K1JOWOOD    KA11.M.  WHITEWATER,  WIS. 


Sftfl  hf*z*ri  Cows  and  Heifers  in  lots  to 

«_»v*vr  nc<»u  su„  DUI 

prices  on  car  lots.  Several  bulls  of  serviceable 
ages.     Come  at  once  or  address, 

HENRY  C.  GLISSMANN 
Sta.  B.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Be  sure-  to  mentio'i  The  Twentieth 
Century   Farmer  when  writing. 


O.  I.  O.  BOGS 


I  havontnrti.il  moro  liroednrM  on  tli«  rotid  tone 
etc*  t  tin  i)  tin)  in. -i  n  I  i  vi  tut.  I  li.i  vn  1 1m  1 .1  n<i'»t  it  it 'I  II 1 1 
H«t  luinl  In  I  Im  I'  M.  livery  One  nil  imrlj'  **fTe)op<  i  . 
nady  fortlin  market  Stall  mont  li»  old.  I  Wiinl  tO 
l.l.ii'M  mi*  liuu  111  (inch  com  mu  nit  v  to  M  •  •-'  '  I  mo  toy 
linril.  Wrlm fur  my  id  in, "How  l<>  Mnl  o  M  v  tmm 

HOga,"  C.  S.  BENJAMIN  '«,r079'<""",'i>  Mi.h. 


HORSES   \M>  MULES 


JACKS  AND 

Rnlne  mules  anil  irot  rich. 
IS  Jack  ind'  Mule  farms  un- 
der line  iniina  K  °  ment. 
WD0T9.  can  be  SesD  460  head 
fine  tarice  Jnrka  Jennys 
and  mules,  14  to  IT  hands 
high.  Ooiid  one  stock 
guaranteed,       Write  for 

prtOSl  todav.  Addreim 
KRBKLEfVa  l  ICK  FARM 
Went    Klktmi.  Ohio. 
Urnin-li  harnn:  ( 'lliitou, Ind. 


MULES 


LH  B  STOCK  I  UCTIONEER9 


JERSEY  CATTL1 


Col.  Clem  Meyers 

Llvo  Stock  and  Ronl  Estnto  Auctlonoor. 

Tlnit  i'iiKli  I  \    I  'i"-  lei'  mi  \  ii  I  hi". 
NORTH   LOUP.      -      -      -  NEBRASKA 


W1NF.LANI)  FA  KM  JF.RSLYS 

herd  of  JiT'cyx  contains  noinc  of  the  mum  tinted 
AfilimilM  of  the  lirood  and  hint  the  urcalcpt  num- 
ber of  Itculntcr  of  Merit  rows  of  any  herd  In  the 
went.  Home  fhelee  young  dink  for  mile.  Ad- 
dress, It.   C.   Von  Nil,   Mnioln,  M'h 


c 


25c 


TIiin  Coupon  and 

c.ood  for  th»  MSt 
number  of  A I  J,  the 
follow,  lii|-  mn^ii/lni'S; 

MiClure's  Mairmilne 
The  Ladles'  Wot  Id 
Pictorial  Review 
Oood  Hoiieekse|>lu( 

Adtlr'viH,   Mufiizino  'ounoti  Kept 
Twi-ntlsjih  Ontury  Farmer. 
Omaha,  N'eb. 


IM  |{OC*JKR8EY  HOG8 

DUR0C- JERSEYS 

1 .10  rhnlro  Niiwa  l>re«l  l«>  <""rlrrnon  Wonder 
,lr..  Millie  I  >n  v  I «  uml  i  ntuit  Modoc,  Al«o 
in  »i>ilii»f  I ii m r«  nml  '1  MprlnK  >niirlliiR«. 
Dm  client  Itnll vldiiiiN  ntul  ul  price*  y<ui 
run  nny.  Htnte  aicnt  for  llliiek  Diamond 

Hlnek    I'oWllcr"  A    I  Hp.     Write    In.li.N. 

F.  AM. OKI  I  I ,  -   -   Linrnln,  Nob. 


RED  fin  I  i  n  CATTLE 


Bulls 


hwali.  f*i 
I  Mcminn  The  T«  i  lit  lot  h 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C  Davenport 


Trojan  More-Corn Sorter"^ 

Wonderful  Time  Saving  Money  Making  Invention  w 


Increases  both  quality  and  quantity,  sorts  corn  in 
uniform  sizes  so  your  planter  will  drop  3  good  ker* 
'  nels  to  a  hill  99  times  out  ot  100.  None  other  like  it. 
'"e  /Your  boy  or  girl  can  operate  it.   Just  fill  the  hop- 
v+A^  j?ef,      Zver,  turn  the  crank  and  the  Trojan  does  the  rest. 
"e*-3?<t  ,<-oZ°f /FAYS  FOR  ITSELF  ON  4  ACRES.  A  small  invest- 
^.v^i*  #ment  that  is  guaranteed  to  pay  for  itself  on  4  acres. 
7The  price  is  cheap  because  it  is  sold  direct  from 
f factory  to  you.  Get  my  special  low  freight  pre- 
paid price,  and  my  special  free  trial  offer  and 
guarantee.  Write  for  llustrated  circular  and 
price  today.  Address 


W.  K.  Voorhees,  Mgr.  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  405  State  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


PfaKe$20000-0more  perYear 


Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
ear  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  theirfarm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

ores  100  ft.  in  10  hours.    One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
moves  it  over  any  road ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone— everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
t  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  dritl. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO.,  -  -  Bos  42»  Clarinda.  Iowa. 
MB       L JH IIIMWI  ■IIIIIIMIM  WWJL  «■!■■)  Ill W—WMM 


YOU  CAN  BUY  ANY  CUT  IN  THE 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

for  3  cents  per  square  inch,  cash  with 
order— not  less  than  75  cents1  for  any  one 
cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  at  once,  as 
there  is  only  one  of  each. 


I  can  use  150  Men 

at  $30  a  week  to  start 

Would  you  like  a  steady  job  selling  my  goods,  starting 
right  away,  earning  $30  a  week,  with  a  chance  to  be  pro- 
moted to  a  position  paying  $3,000  yearly.  No  experience 
is  required.  My  agents  have  steady  employment  the 
year  round.  I  am  ready  to  give  you  a  position  right  now 
where  you  can  make  big  money  quick.  Just  write  me  a 
letter  or  postal  today  sure  and  say:  "Mail  particulars 
about  the  position  you  offer"  and  mark  the  address 

Personal  for  E.  JH.  DAVIS,  President 
E.  M.  DAVIS  CO.,  554  Davis  Block,  Chicago 


OLIDAY  week  in  the  live  stock 
trade  is  always  the  most  un- 
interesting period  of  the  year. 
Total  volume  of  business  is  in- 
variably small  and  the  trade  in 


all  kinds  of  live  stock  is  usually 
without  interest  and  entirely  devoid 
of  new  features.  It  is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  consumption  of 
beef,  pork  and  mutton  is  at  the  lowest 
point  and  poultry  at  the  highest.  The 
country  learned  long  ago  from  experience 
that  shipping"  stock  to  market  during  the 
holiday  season  is  a  most  hazardous  un- 
dertaking for  the  reason  that  the  usual 
buying  demand  is  not  there.  Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  big  live  stock  mar- 
kets of  the  country  begin  to  feel  the 
holiday  influence  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  arrival  of  Christmas  and  continue 
to  feel  it  until  after  New  Year's  day. 

Business  in  live  stock  circles  during  the 
last  week  furnished  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  dullness  prevailing  every 
year  during  the  holiday  period.  Receipts 
were  everywhere  light  and  the  markets 
more  or  less  of  an  indifferent  character. 
Wherever  cattle  receipts  were  especially 
light  prices  showed  improvement  over  the 
low  range  of  values  prevailing  the  week 
before  Christmas,  but  wherever  such  ad- 
vances took  place  they  were  due  entirely 
to  extremely  light  runs  and  not  to  any 
improvement  in  the  demand. 

In  reality  the  cattle  market  is  still  suf- 
fering from  the  overwhelming  receipts 
the  week  before  Christmas^  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  it  will  continue  to 
feel  the  effects  for  some  little  time  to 
come.  The  enormous  receipts  gave  buyers 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  numher  of 
cattle  in  the  country,  and  one  hears  on 
every  side  such  remarks  as  "Cattle  are 
in  the  country  and  they  must  come." 
Buyers  almost  without  exception  are  in 
consequence  of  this  feeling  looking  for 
and  talking  lower  Drices  on  beef  steers, 
and  they  may  be  expected  to  pound  the 
market  every  time  receipts  show  any 
appreciable  increase. 

Country   Has   Remedy  It  Can  Use 

So  long  as  this  continues  to  he  the 
feeling  among  the  buying  crowd,  so  long 
bear  markets  may  be  anticipated.  The 
country,  however,  has  in  its  hand  the 
remedy  for  this  feeling  if  it  cares  to 
make-  use  of  it.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  moderate  shipments  of  cattle  tor 
the  next  few  weeks  to  come  would  have 
a  most  powerful  influence  in  changing 
the  sentiment  at  present  prevailing  among 
buyers,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  country  is  sufficiently  bullish  to  fol- 
low such  a  policy. 

At  the  big  markets  the  selling  contin- 
gent is  still  made  up  largely  of  bulls. 
Sellers  still  claim  tfiat  all  their  advices 
go  to  show  a  very  moderate  supply  of 
cattle  on  feed.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  transmissouii  country,  and  if 
there  is  any  surplus  of  cattle  it  must  be 
farther  east,  but  there  are  no  advices  to 
Show  that  such  is  the  case. 

Sellers  explain  the  big  glut  of  cattle 
.iust  previous  to  Christmas  as  due  to  a 
foolish  haste  on  the'  part  of  the  country 
to  realize  profits  from  shortfed  cattle, 
which  were  at  that  time  selling  at  ex- 
travagantly high  prices.  Sellers  further 
figure  that  shippers  will  not  soon  forget 
the  lesson  that  cost  them  so  dearly  and 
that  it  will  he  a  long  time  before  the 
markets  are  again  flooded  with  shortfed 
cattle.  Of  course,  it  all  depends  upon 
how  the  country  feels,  but  with  feed 
cheap  and  plentiful  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  was  every  reason  why  feeders 
should  take  their  time  about  disposing 
of  their  cattle  instead  of  engaging  in  a 
race  to  see  who  could  first  land  then 
stock  on  the  market. 

Consolation  for  Bulls 

The  bulls  are  drawing  consolation  from 
the  recent  break,  arguing  that  the  thou- 
sands of  unfinished  bullocks  that  came  to 
rrmrket  during  the  second  and  third  weeks 
in  December  and  that  smashed  prices  as 
they  have  not  been  smashed  in  years 
means  just  that  many  thousand  fewer 
cattle  to  come  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
In  other  words,  that  December's  over- 
marketing  will  mean  reduced  marketing 
in  January  or  February,  which,  if  true, 


will  be  a  big  help  toward  placing  values  \ 
on  a  higher  level. 

Hogs  throughout  the  last  week  ha*e| 
been  as  uninteresting  as  fat  cattle.  SI 
ceipts  for  this  season  of  the  year  haver 
been  fair  and  prices,  while  fluctuating! 
somewhat,  have  shown  no  very  marked I 
change  in  either  direction.  The  bulls  toil 
the  hog.  trade  still  insist  that  the  market 
is  occupying  a  strong  position,  but  as  a 
rule  neither  bears  nor  bulls  are  predict- 
ing any  very  marked  change  in  valuee 
for  the  very  near  future.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  present  prices  are  very  sat- 
isfactory;  in  fact,  high  for  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  especially  high  when  the 
cost  of  production  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Sheep  and  lambs  varied  the  usual 
monotony  of  the  holiday  week  by  indulg- 
ing in  a  sharp  advance,  due  to  very  mod- 
erate supplies  at  leading  market  points. 
The  advance,  in  fact,  has  been  large 
enough  to  carry  prices  up  to  the  highest 
point  reached  since  May  or  June.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  market  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  the  selling  interests, 
but  it  is  a  question  if  prices  have  not 
been  going  up  most  too  rapidly  to  be  per- 
manent. Still,  the  bulls  have  been  pre-! 
dieting  very  good  prices  for  January,  and 
it  is  possible  to  find  plenty  jof  operators 
on  the  market  who  believe  that  the  top 
has  not  been  touched  at  present  writing. 


National  Wool  Growers'  Meeting 

President  F.  R.  Gooding  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  association  has  issued  a 
call  for  the  forty-ninth  annual  conven- 
tion of  this  association,  to  be  held  at 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  January  9,  10  and  11, 
1913.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  na- 
tional wool  growers  have  ever  held  a 
meeting  in  Cheyenne,  and  for  that  reason 
the  residents  of  that  metropolitan  city 
are  making  elaborate  preparations  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  and 
guests  at  that  time.  Cheyenne  has  ample 
accommodations  for  all  who  desire  to  at- 
tend and  expects  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
crowd  than  has  ever  gathered  together  in 
the  interests  of  the  sheepmen. 

The  date  of  the  convention  immediately, 
precedes  the  convening  of  the  Wyoming 
legislature  at  Cheyenne  and  immediately 
follows  the  meeting  of  the  Wyoming 
Wool  Growers'  association,  which  is  on 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1S13,  and  for  these 
reasons,  also,  more  sheepmen  will  be  in 
attendance  than  at  any  previous  meeting. 

Owing  to  the  change  in  the  political 
situation  and  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
democratic  party,  the  sheepmen  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  tariff  action  of 
the  next  congress,  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  hot  fight  will  be  started  at  Cheyenne 
lor  the  establishment  of  a  settled  and 
constructive  policy. 

Cheyenne  is  easily  accessible  from  all 
points  of  the  United  States,  being  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
and  on  the  recently  constructed  Galves- 
ton-to-Seattle  Burlington  line.  Cheyenne 
is  the  capital  of  Wyoming  and  is  only 
about  100  miles  north  of  Denver. 


It  Happened  in  Boston 

"Seems  funny  what  a  fuss  they  make 
over  these  foot  ball  heroes.''  said  the  fat 
man  with  the  whiskers. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  '  replied  the  other 
man.  "It  is  a  form  of  fame  that  must 
cling  to  a  man  for  many  years." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  fat  man. 
"Well,  my  name  is  "Grabstock.  Does  that 
suggest  anything  to  you?" 

"N-no." 

"And  yet,"  said  the  fat  man,  "I'm  the 
phenomenon  who  ran  the  whole  length 
of  the  field  for  a  touchdown  in  1903— the 
most  brilliant  foot  ball  feat  of  all  times. 
What?"— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Will  Send  Literature 

Keckler's  "Good  Luck"  Jack  Farm, 
West  Elkton,  O.,  will  be  glad  to  send 
their  literature  to  any  of  our  readers  in- 
terested in  buying  a  good  jack,  jenny  or 
mule.  Just  now  they  have  nearly  500 
head  and  are  in  as  good  position  to  sup- 
ply you  with  an  excellent  animal  as  any 
firm  in  the  country-  They  will  be  pleased 
to  write  you.  Drop  them  a  line  today, 
mentioning  this  pap?r 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pocketknife? 


The  name,  "KEEN  KUTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $1.50.  Ask 
any  dealer;  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

This  particular  knife  is  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  farmers,  stockmen  and  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the 
Leather  Belt  Punch  Blade  for  making  various-sized  holes 
in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

We  Want  You  to  Have  One 

Send  us  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY FARMER  and  we  will  send  you  the  KNIFE  FREE. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GET  TWO  NEIGHBORS  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The   Twentieth   Century  Farmer 

Renew  your  own  subscription  for  one  year,  and  we 
will  send  ALL  THREE  FOR  $3.00.  You  can  thus 

get  your  own  subscription  free;  or,  in  this  club  plan, 
get  each  at  $1  a  year,  instead  of  the  regular  price 
of  $1.50  per  year. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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-^\HTH  E>  MARKET 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


LANDS 


LANDS 


Cochins 

PARTRIDGE  COCHINS  FOR  SALE— 
pure  bred.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wonderly,  Bene- 
dict. Neb. 


Leghorns 

ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1.  Otto  Frahm,  Fort  Cai- 
houn,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1.00  each.  Kaveney  Bros., 
Lin  wood.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— THOROUGHBRED  CORN- 
ing  White  Leghorn  cockerels;  large,  ac- 
tive birds;  perfect  type;  raised  on  coun- 
try range.  Price,  $5.  Address  A.  H. 
Baker,  Benson,  Neb.   R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


Langshans 

BLUE  RIBBON  STRAIN  BLACK 
Langshans,  won  1912  eleven  firsts,  nine 
seconds,  two  silver  cups;  good  cockerels, 
$2.50  each  John  T.  Nelson,  Pox  3,  North 
Loup,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham,  Kennard, 
Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
cheap.   Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  WHITE  LANGSHAN 
cockerels,  $1.50  and  $2.00;  eggs,  15  for  $1.00, 
100  for  $5.00.    Henry  Neidig,  Madison,  Neb 


Minorcas 

FOR  SALE — T  HOROUGHBRED 
Black  Minorca  cockerels;  price,  $1.50.  The 
V.  J.  Mills,  Humphrey,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

FOR  SALE— SINGLE  COMB,  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian  Run- 
ner ducks.   Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
"easonable.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 

S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  COCK 
ind  cockerels,  $2  to  $5.  Nellie  Baldwin, 
Woodstock,  III. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

FOR  SALE— BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
;rels  that  are  right  in  quality  and  price. 
John  Mullls,  Dunbar.  Neb. 


Wanted — To  Buy 

WANTED  TO  BUT— A  LARGE  NUM- 
ber  of  Indian  Runner  clucks,  both  fawn 
and  white;  also  large  Toulouse  geese. 
Matthew  Mertz,  907  W.  15th  St.,  Des 
Moines,  la. 


LIYE  STOCK 


JACK  FOR  SALE— HAVING  THREE 
jacks,  we  will  sell  one  black  registered 
jack,  weighing  1,000  pounds;  sure  breeder; 
mules  to  show.  Write  Freeman  Bios'. 
Big  Horse  and  Mule  Ranch.  Neligh.  Neb. 


DOCS 


FOR  SALE— HIGH-CLASS  HUNTING, 
sporting,  watch  and  pet  dogs;  puppies  of 
all  varieties  a  specialty.  On  receipt  of 
10  cents  we  mail  highly  descriptive  illus- 
trated catalogue,  which  gives  full  infor- 
mation of  49  breeds  of  dogs;  several 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  rabbits, 
ferrets;  price  list  of  poultry  and  pigeons. 
Chas.  Landis,  Dept.  161.  Reading,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED — MALE 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—$60  to  $75  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis. 


500  MEN  20  TO  40  TEARS  OLD 
wanted  at  once  for  Electric  Railway 
Motormen  and  Conductors;  $60  to  $100 
a  month;  no  experience  necessary;  fine 
opportunity;  no  strike;  write  imme- 
diately for  application  blank.  Address 
Y-230,  care  of  Twentieth.  Century  Fanner. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  OPEN  TO 
men  and  women;  $90.00  month;  annual 
vacations;  short  hours;  no  "lay-offs." 
parcels  post  means  thousands  of  postal 
appointments;  "pull"  unnecessary;  farm- 
ers eligible.  Write  immediately  for  free 
list  of  position  open.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  J  100,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 


PRIZE-WINNING  BARRED  ROCK 
?ockerels;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs. 
3eo.  W.  Schulz,  Vutan,  Neb. 


WANTED— PARTNER  IN  REAL  Es- 
tate business;  best  field  in  Arkansas. 
Will  bear  close  investigation.  Unless  you 
have  $750.  save  your  stamps.  S.  P.  Cock- 
rill.  Benton,  Ark. 


JOHN  CROFTON.  THE  BUFF  ROCK 
•nan,  Dorchester,  Neb.,  sells  choice  cock- 
rels  for  $1  each. 


FOR  SALE— BARREL  ROCK  COCK- 
;rels.    Chas.  W.  Mulloy,  Fremont,  Neb. 


600  BARRED  ROCKS,  BOTH  MAT- 
OB,  bred  from  State  Poultry  Show  first 
irlze  winners;  low  prices.  They  will  suit 
/OU.  A.  D.  Murphy  &  Hon,  Ess<  x,  Iowa. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  OPERATE  AND 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  yulcan- 
izers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak- 
ing, moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Free 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  O 
St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SEEDS 


I 


Rhode   Island  Reds 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCK  ERELS, 
.horoughbred ;  also  some  White  I . •  thorns 
md  White  Wyandottes.  II  A.  Haskell, 
826  N.  mh  St.,  Orniha.  Neb. 


FOR  HALE-S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKER- 
•!■;  price,  $1.50  to  $5.00  each.  Write  or 
:all  Mrs.  A.  E    Ross    Vutan,  Nil.. 


I'm  ke\  s 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,   S.  C. 
.   Leghorn  chickens,   white  guineas.  E. 
3ooley,  Helm  a,  la. 


Wyandottes 

100  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  -  T HEY 
ire  beauties.  Write  me  about  them. 
V.  Harr,  Riverside,  Iowa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— CAN  FUR- 
lUh  cockerels  bred  from  the  first  prize 
vlnners  at  Omaha.  Sioux  City  and  Den 
ifolnrs.  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs, 
owa. 


300  PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 

jrels.  hens  and  pullets,  scored  and  un- 
icored;  also  Fawn  and  White  Indian 
lunner  ducks  J.  G.  Miller,  West  Ches- 
la. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE 
pckcrels.  Mrs.  Ed  Aciu-rmnn,  Stanton, 
seb. 


FOR  SALE— PURE-liREI)  WHITE 
Vyandotte  cockerels  „t  $|.r.  each.  Mrs. 
leorge  Wagner,  Craig,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES   FOR  BALE 
Ireat  big  early  fellows.  Satisfaction  guar- 
nteed.   Bradshaw  Poultry   Yards,  Brad- 
haw,  Neb. 


ALFA  LEA,  $6;  TIMOTHY  AND 
Clover  mixed,  $4..".i'.  Farms  for  sale  and 
rent  on  crop  payments.  J.  Mulhall,  Sioux 
City,  la. 


COMMISSION    MK  KC  HANTS 


TURKEYS.  DUCKS,  GEESE.  CHICK- 
ens,  rabbits  wanted.  Get  prices  before 
selling.    Perry  &  Co..  Omaha. 


PAT  K. NTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 

bring  you  Wealth;  64-page  Patent  Pooh 
free.  E|tzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.    Established  ISS0. 


HON  B  Y 


CALIFORNIA  HONEY  -SAMPLE  inc. 
Leaflet  free  quoting  prices  freight  pre- 
paid. Agents  wanted  Hp'-neer  Apiuile. 
Co.,    Hox    160.    Nordhoff.   <  .i I Iforulii. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MEN  I  PROF.  OSRORNES  PILL 
DMtor  Perfect  organ  developing  appli- 
ance. Osborne  Co..  Ifin7  Delinnr  Ave.,  Ht. 
Lode.  Mo.  Send  for  free  t.ook  oti  'level 
opment. 


TOtTNG  MAN.  WOULD  Yof  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tnllor-mude  milt  .lust  for 
Knowing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  wip-on 

Raincoat  Free?  Cool. I  \  oil  use  $.">  ;i  day 
for  a  little  spnre  time?  Perhaps  we  rnn 
offer    yaU    n    StMdy    lobt    Write   nt  oner 

nnd  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.   Banner  Tailoring  CMD 
puny.  Dept.  8Z,  Chicago, 


Arkansas 

430  A.  DARK  LOAM  LAND,  120  CUL- 
tivated,  balance  timbered;  level,  no 
rocks,  1  mile  Ry. ;  $12  A.  Terms.  Robt. 
Sessions,    Winthrop,  Ark. 


Colorado 

OFFER  MY  160-ACRE  IRRIGATED 
ranch  in  San  Luis  valley,  near  Monta 
Vista.  Colo.  Best  water  right  warranted; 
hog-tight  fenced;  all  under  cultivation; 
best  potato,  grain,  pea,  sugar  beet,  stock- 
feeding  land;  near  sugar  factory  and 
railroad;  only  $1U0  per  acre  if  sold  quickly. 
Write  for  full  description.  Owner,  Chas. 
S.  Onderdonk,  Sll  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


California 

THE  TEMPERATURE  IN  THE 
Sacramento  valley  is  now  55  degrees 
above  zero;  plowing  has  commenced,  al- 
falfa is  green  and  trees  are  in  blossom. 
Buy  a  farm  now;  you  will  never  regret  it. 
Our  land  is  splendidly  located,  with  or 
without  irrigation.  You  can  raise  the 
same  crops  that  you  do  here;  you  can 
have  fruit  if  you  wish,  all  kinds;  corn 
yields  00  bushels,  wheat  40  bushels,  al- 
falfa 7  tons;  one  acre  supports  one  cow, 
six  hogs.  Next  excursion  January  7th 
and  21st.  Better  go;  low  fares.  All  par- 
ticulars on  application.  W.  T.  Smith 
Company,  &15-16  City  Natoinal  Bank 
Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


GET  YOUR  CALIFORNIA  FARM 
now — The  famous  Spanish  land  grants  in 
California  contained  some  of  the  richest 
and  most  productive  soils  in  all  the 
world.  Some  of  the  choicest  of  these 
great  ranches  are  now  being  cut  up  into 
small  farms  and  put  under  irrigation. 
The  profits  obtained  from  these  small 
farms  under  intense  cultivation  is  often 
almost  beyond  belief.  At  the  present  low 
price  of  these  lands  two  crops  will  often 
pay  for  it.  Terms  so  easy  can  be  ar- 
ranged that  almost  anyone  can  buy.  The 
most  marvelous  development  ever  re- 
corded is  just  taking  place  in  these  val- 
leys of  California  and  land  values  are 
rapidly  advancing.  For  complete  and  re- 
liable information  regarding  irrigated 
fruit  and  alfalfa  lands  In  California  ad- 
dress Gerrit  Fort.  1*.  T.  M.,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  1520  I  lodge  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 


Canada 

320  ACRES  9  Ml  LES  FROM  DON  ALDA. 
Alberta;  60  acres  broken;  black  loam, 
clay  subsoil;  good  well;  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced;  100  yards  church  and  school,  mile 
to  postoffice;  2-story  frame  house,  six 
rooms;  stable  for  20;  granary,  hen  house, 
sheds,  etc.;  half-mile  Buffalo  Lake,  open 
homestead  here;  mx  open  sections  along- 
side for  range;  splendid  ranching  propo- 
sition; $17  per  acre;  $2.(100  cash,  balance 
very  easy.  About  lliis  and  other  bargains 
write  George  Grant,  Herald  Rlk.,  Calgarv, 
Alberta. 


Florida 

1  tOW  ABOUT  YOUR  BOYS?  YOU 
got  your  farm  when  lands  were  compara- 
tively cheap.  Where  are  your  boys  and 
your  boys'  boys  going  to  get  theirs?  We 
believe  our  Rice  Creek  tract  in  Putnam 
county,  Florida,  is  the  best  farm  land 
investment  in  America  today.  Three 
ciops,  such  as  oats,  rye  or  Irish  potatoes, 
as  a  winter  crop,  corn  us  a  summer  crop 
and  hay  as  a  fall  crop,  can  be  grown  on 
the  same  land  the  same  year,  and  In  this 
rotation  the  land  is  Improved  ami  not  Im- 
poverished. Cilmatio  health  conditions 
and  transportation  are  unexcelled.  \Vc\ 
offer  In  tracts  of  |()  .-ores  and  up  at  $20 

to  ISO  per  acre.   We  have  a  few  pieces 

well    located,   lying  outside  of    miiln 

body,  ranging  In  size  from  BQ  to  NO  acres, 
that  we  win  offer  as  special  bargains,  If 
you  want  land  for  use  or  for  Investment 
v  ou  can't  afford  to  pass  this  by  without 
Investigation.  Cheap  round  trip  railroad 
rates,  For  run  Information  write  Benson 
\-  Carmlchael,  MS  Paxton  Blk„  Omaha, 
Neb.   References:  Omaha  National  bank, 

City  National  bank,  of  Oinuh.i 


FOR  HALE  EIGHT-ACRE  HEARING 
grapefruit  and  orange  grove  Qlld  thirty- 
eight  acres  of  vegetable  bind;  ten-room 
bungalow  and  other  Improvements,  $6,600; 
U0  acres,  in  ft  which  is  valuable  timber, 

27  cle.ired.  Urn  lieailng  orange  trees.  Moump, 
$15  per  acre.    Geary,  Lei'Mhurg,  Fla. 


I- arms  Wanted 

HELL    YOUR    PltoPEHTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash,  no  Battel    where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free     ItenI   Estate  Halesmatl  Co 
Dept  tinOOln,  Neb. 


C\HH  EOR  VOIR  FARM  P.I  SI  N  ESS 
or  property  I  bring  buyer*  and  seller!' 
together.  No  matter  whcie  located.  If 
von  want  to  buy.  Mil  or  trade  onv  kind 
of  InmlneS"  or  property,   writs   HIS  B 

tabllshed  UH    Frank  p.  Cleveland  Real 

Ewtnto  Expert    1 3 15  Adnms  Express  Mblg 
Chicago.  111. 
T \VF7NTllrfTl      CENTURY      F  \  IIM  El! 

Mantel  Piece  brings  results  thai  count 
Rave  vou  tried  ll  1 


Iowa 

FINE  IMPROVED  10O-ACRE  FARM 
for  sale  or  rent.  2%  miles  south;  level,  all 
tilled,  deep,  black  soil,  $130;  160  acres  at 
$110;  320  acres  at  $95.  G.  A.  Romey,  Owner, 
Melvin  (Osceola  county),  la. 


Minnesota 

IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION. 
Northern  Minnesota  Development  Asso- 
ciation; thirty-three  counties  organized 
for  development;  the  country  where 
drouths  are  unknown.  State  whether  you 
v  ant  prairie  or  cut-over  timber  land. 
Permanent  exhibit  room,  39  South  3rd  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  We  have  no  land  for 
sale;  free  information.  Write  W.  P.. 
Mackenzie,  Immigration  Commissioner, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Dept.  A. 


IT'S  SO  EASY!  YOU'LL  BUY  A  FARM 
of  our  company  when  you  see  our  prices 
and  terms.  Write  Land  Com'r.,  D.  &  I.  R. 
R.,  19S  Wolvin  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Missouri 

$200  BUYS  10-ACRE  POULTRY  FARM, 
with  bungalow;  $10  down,  $5  a  month. 
Minton  Land  Co.,  Sheidley  Bldg..  Kansas 
City,  Mo 


S.0O0-ACRE  STOCK  RANCH  FOR 
half  its  value  for  <iuick  sale.  For  further 
information  address  owner,  A.  J.  John- 
ston, Merchants  Nat'l  Bank,  Springfield. 
Mo. 


IF  YOU  WOULD  ENJOY  A  PROS- 
perous  new  year,  advertise  in  The  Mar- 
ket Place  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


NebrasKa 

ALFALFA  LAND— 1.243-ACRE  RANCH, 
half-mile  from  R.  R. ;  3  and  4  cuttings  pet- 
year;  5  to  S  bushels  seed;  in  sugar  beet 
district.  Sell  all  or  part.  Take  small 
farm  in  exchange.  J.  D.  Stevenson,  Ben- 
kelman.  Neb. 


DUNDY  COUNTY.  NEBRASKA— FOUR 
quarters  good  grazing  land  offered  at  $5 
per  acre  for  investment.  Part  of  each 
quarter  can  be  farmed.  The  Chas.  E. 
Gibson  Co.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo. 


DAIRY  FARM  LOCATION-640  ACRES, 
Kieth  county,  Nebraska,  one  mile  from 
station,  five,  miles  from  county  seat;  2i-> 
acres  produced  good  corn  last  season.  4o) 
acres  alfalfa  land;  $20  per  acre,  easy 
terms.  A.  D.  Marriott.  732  Brandeis  Bldg.. 
Omaha. 


FOR  SALE—  4S0  ACRES  OF  RICH 
farming  land,  well  improved;  will  sell  all 
or  pari;  terms  to  suit;  soil  is  black,  heavy 
loam  and  lays  as  level  as  a  floor.  Ad- 
dress Freeman  Pros.  (Owners),  Neligh. 
Neb. 


Oregon 

OREGON  ALMANAC  FREE  — 111 
pages,  official  publication  of  the  Oregon 
state  Immigration  commission-!  com- 
plete and  authentic  information  on  every 
county  in  Oregon,  its  farms,  climate  and 
Opportunities.  Special  questions  an- 
swered with  painstaking  detail.  Port- 
land Commercial  Club.  Room  702,  Port- 
land. Ole. 


Texas 

TEXAS  GULF  coast  LANDS  FOR 
sale,  in  the  famous  El  Cnmpo  (Wharl  >n 
county)  district  Write  for  free  Illus- 
trated booklet.  W.  L.  Frazler  At  Co..  El 
Cumpo,  Tex. 

\  Irginla 

VIRGINIA  RIVER  FARM— 1TB  acres. 

100  rich  bottom;  6-roora  i  sc.  good  barn; 

one  mile  of  electric  line;  .',  miles  of  Rich* 
mmiil  Only  17,600,  terms.  Send  for  free 
list;  7'Mt  I. ii  in  bargains.  CuhmcIiiiuu  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Virginia, 

Wisconsin 

GREAT  CHANCE  F<  pR  PI  lOR  M  *  N 
acrcx,  with  in  w  house  16x21.  only  S*"'; 
on  easy  terms;  rich  clay  loom  soil;  con- 
Hldernhlc  timber  on  part;  two  railroad 
towns  live  mites;  school  PA  miles,  A 
Mini),     Inker.   II  67.  St.  Croix  Falls.  Wl" 


KEEP  VOIR  EVE  ON  THE  M  VII K  '  I' 
Place  iluilng  HH.'I,  and  watch  us  kiwi, 
Uso  thb>  medium  to  enmmutilcntr  with 
the  thriving  fimlici  *.  nnd  \  on  will  nlno 
grow,  from  n  luislnnss  ntnndpolnt. 


»  I,  MM   SALE   DAI  I  I 
IVrrlu'l         Itoleinii  ami  Slilr«>  Hi  uses 

Jan   -?N    W    HO.   Ill    ItieerleiV   borne  -ah 
nfiO    bend.    Impoiled    nnd    home-bred,  nil 
breeds,  nt  Hloomlngton.  III.  C.  W.  Hurt, 
manager.   Arrow  »ntlth.  Ill 

Hols). -in  Cattle 

Feb  I  Dissolution  wrtlr.  Ilenrv  C.  Glin- 
m;i mi  Station  It,  oinnhn.  Neb.,  nt  South 
i  >m.ilui 
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Gasoline  Engines 


60  Days  Free  Trial- 


5  old  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

You  Run  No  Risk 


The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  IK  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers — their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well;  testing, heating.lighting fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guarantee. 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine,'' and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
factory  prices  will  interest  you  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORK8  CO. 

1S51  Oakland  Ave.      Kansas  City.  Mo. 


The  WITTE 
Cuts  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 


4 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

Ss  NOW  ln  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  lim- 
ited but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home- 
steading  land  left, 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes:— "I  come  here  on  my  homestead. 
March.  1906.  with  about  M000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  }ust«35  in  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  ox  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  ln  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Bend  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps,  Rail- 
way Rates,  etc,  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT, 

Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

[or  Address.  Superintendent  cf  Immigration 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


171717  p"  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley — the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa- 
tion, Sacramento, 


CALIFORNIA 


Farmer  or  Farmers 

with  rig  in  every  County  to  intro- 

duce  and  sell  Family  and  Veteri- 

nary  Remediw ,  Extracts  and  Spices.    Fine  pay. 

One  man  made  $90  one  week.   We  mean  busi. 

r  est  and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Write  ui. 

Shore*-  Mueller  Co.  .Dent.  68,  Cedar  R*pid»,Iowa 


GET  LIST  OF  FACTORIES 

who  could  use  your  Patent.  FREE 
Manufacturing  and  Patent  advice. 
SUES  *  CO.,  Alt'y*.  639  7th  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  Infor- 
mation bureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections,  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  it. 

^   ^ 


Farmers'  Congress 

Takes  Up  Vital  Issues 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

ventiou  and  was  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram by  Prof.  Fiandsen  of  the  dairy  de- 
partment of  the  university.  "The  Co- 
operative Creamery"  was  his  subject. 
He  urged  co-operation  in  this  line  of  work 
and  pointed  out  the  benefits  in  higher 
prices  for  butter  that  would  follow  the 
establishment  of  creameries  under  this 
plan.  The  farmers'  creamery  owned  and 
operated  by  themselves  is  the  basis  of 
the  co-operative  system.  A  pretty  full 
discussion  was  had  on  the  main  features 
of  the  operation  and  management  of  the 
co-operative  creamery. 

Mr.  Hampton  of  Texas  advocated  or- 
ganization by  the  farmers;  that  all  other 
features  of  business  are  organized;  the 
farmer  alone  stands  by  himself,  the  prey 
of  organized  capital  and  organized  graft. 
Mr.  Hampton  is  a,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Congress  and  says  Texas 
is  benefiting  by  organized  farmers'  clubs. 
He  emphasized  the  speech  and  advice  of 
Dornblaser  of  Nebraska,  "The  farmer 
must  set  the  price  of  his  own  produce 
and  do  this  by  organization." 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  that 
there  is  on  hand  at  present  $91.16,  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  being  $955.54  and  the 
expenditures  864.38. 

The  place  of  holding  the  next  congress 
was  not  touched  upon,  this  being  a  mat- 
ter wholly  within  the  province  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

By  resolution  the  executive  committe 
was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  other 
farm  organizations  in  the  state  with  a 
view  to  bringing  all  under  one  federation. 
Xewly  Elected  Officers 

President— George  W.  Coupland,  Elgin. 
First  Vice  President— Frank  Tannehill, 
Norfolk. 

Second  Vice  President — J.  E.  Grinnell, 
Papillion. 

Third  Vice  President— E.    M.  Pollard, 

Nehawka. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.  S.  Delano,  Lin- 
coln. 

Delegates  to  National  Farmers'  Con- 
gress, 1913— Andrew  Young,  Craig;  W.  H. 
Campbell,  Clarks. 

Legislative  Committee — Frank  G.  Odell, 
Lincoln;  J.  A.  Yager,  Fremont;  A.  M. 
Templin,  Palmer;  W.  E.  Straub,  Lincoln; 
E.  M    Pollard,  Nehawka. 

The  co-operative  grain  shippers  re- 
elected these  officers:  President,  J.  S. 
Canady,  Minden;  vice,  president,  E.  P. 
Hubbard,  Juniata;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, J.  YV.  Shorthill,  Hampton;  directors, 
A.  J.  McLain,  Sprague,  and  S.  H.  Riker, 
Stockholm. 

The  annual  dues  were  doubled  to  $20  for 
grainmen  and  $10  to  stock  associations  to 
put  J.  W  Shorthill  in  office  as  a  paid 
secretary. 


Alfalfa  Meadow  Herd  of  Durocs 

Nebraska  is  up  among  the  leaders  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  thoroughly  high- 
class  hog  breeders  in  the  state  and  one 
of  the  best  known  herds  in  Nebraska  is 
the  Alfalfa  Meadow  herd  of  Duroc  Jerseys 
owned  by  F.  Alldrltt  of  Lincoln,  who  is 
starting  an  ad  with  this  issue  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  "We  certainly 
are  free  to  recommend  to  our  readers  the 
animals  of  genuine  quality  he  is  offering. 
The  prices  he  is  placing  on  his  Durocs  are 
such  as  will  interest  every  prospective 
purchaser.  Mr.  Alklritt  writes  he  has 
forty  tried  sows,  thirty  fall  yearlings  and 
sixty  spring  gilts.  He  is  using  two  boars 
by  King  The  Col.,  one  -out  of  a  C.  H.'s 
special  sow  and  the  other  out  of  a  La 
Follette  sow,  an  especially  good  one.  Also 
using  Crimson  Wonder,  Jr.,  Count  Medoc 
and  a  son  of  Crimson  "Wonder,  Jr.  Give 
Mr.  AUdritt  an  opportunity  to  write  you 
fully  about  his  herd,  mentioning  this  pa- 
per when  you  communicate  with  him. 


Up-to-Date  Wisdom 

William  H.  Wood,  the  head  of  the 
Woolen  trust,  said  at  a  dinner  in  Bos- 
ton: 

"I  have  always  been  against  specula- 
tion. To  try  to  get  rich  by  stock  fluctua- 
tions instead  of  by  honest  work  for  the 
common   good   is   to   be   an  undesirable 

citizen. 

"Besides,  these  fluctuating  investments 
are  very  risky  and  uncertain.  It's  a  wise 
stock,  you  see.  that  knows  its  own  par." 
—Boston  Globe. 


General  Farming  with 
Cattle  and  Hogs  make 
highest,  surest  profits 

If  you  want  to  make  money,  or  If  you  want  to  give  your  boy  a  start  in 
the  world,  investigate  the  possibilities  offered  ambitious  workers  on  the  fer- 
tile acres  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  South  Plains. 

Here  is  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  and  a  splendid  climate.  The  normal 
rainfall  ranges  from  22  to  24  inches  a  year  —  ample  for  crop  purposes  if 
intelligent  tillage  is  practiced.  Wheat  this  year  averaged  a  little  over  15 
bushels.  One  small  field  ran  37%  bushels,  machine  measure.  Every  acre 
should  have  done  as  well. 

There  is  no  more  gamble  in  farming  in  the  Panhandle  than  elsewhere, 
if  proper  cultivation  is  practiced.  You  must  ha-ve  some  capital  to  work  on 
after  the  initial  payment  on  your  land  is  made.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of 
intelligent  work.  You  can  grow  wheat,  oats,  barley,  emmer,  feed  crops, 
peanuts,  silage  and  live  stock.  You  can  raise  as  much  of  each  as  you  can 
in  Illinois,  and  your  local  market  is  just  as  good. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  so  anxious  that  every  -nan  who  moves  into  the  country 
shall  succeed  that  they  have  engaged  a  staff  of  scientific  agriculturists  to 
work  with  the  settlers  and  show  them  how  best  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions. This  aid  is  given  free,  and  it  is  just  one  more  reason  for  going  to 
this  new  good  country. 

In  a  few  years  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  will  be  crowding  Kansas  as  a 
wheat  producer,  and  people  will  wonder  why  they  did  not  buy  at  $15  to 
$25  an  acre,  the  prices  now  asked. 

But  get  and  read  our  new  book  on  the  Panhandle  and  South  Plains.  It's 
interesting,  authoritative,  informing  and  free.  It  tells  you  about  the  topog- 
raphy, soil,  rainfall,  possibilities  for  irrigation,  cultural  methods,  crops, 
markets,  transportation,  taxes,  living  conditions,  roads,  schools,  churches, 
and  other  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  you.  Also  a  series  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  have  lived  here  from  two  to  eleven  years.  These  letters  tell 
what  has  been  accomplished,  how  it  was  done  and  how  you  may  do  as  well 
when  you  come. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  join  one  of  the  Homeseekers'  Excursions  on 
the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  and  see  the  opportunities  for 
yourself.    For  full  information  without  obligation,  write 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent 
A.  T.  &  (5.  F.  Ry 
2206  Railway  Exchange  Chieago 


Cabbage  Weighing 
24  Pounds  in  March 


raised  In  Southern  Alabama,  Western  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf 
Coast,  with  shipping  season  commencing  early  in  March,  and 
commanding  from  *2.00  to  12.60  per  crate  at  shipping  point. 

This  same  land  then  planted  in  sweet  potatoes  will  yield  WOO  to 
(150  per  acre,  and,  ln  addition,  an  excellent  forage  crop,  making 

3  Crops  a  Season  From  Same  Land 

No  long  winters,  but  an  average  of  812  working  days  a  year. 
Stock  needs  little  protection  and  thrives  on  grazing  alone  and 
with  an  abundance  of  good  water.  Send  for  our  booklets  and 
read  of  the  actual  experiences  of  former  Northern  and  Western 
farmers  who  are  rapidly  becoming  rich  off  the  fertile  lands  of 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Western  Florida. 

LOW  ROUND-TRIP  RATES  1st  AND  3d  TUESDAYS  EACH  MONTH 

G.  A.  PARE,  Gen'l  Immigration  sod  Indue  trial  Agent 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.         Boon]  olitf        Louisville,  Ky, 
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Castings 
Warranted 
Free  from  Flaws. 
"Even  Sowing  Means 

Even  Growing." 
Superior  Drills  sow  all  known 
seeds — none  too  large;  none  too  small. 


Disc 
Bearings 
Warranted 
for  Life  of  Drill. 
Superior  Drills  are 
at  home  in  any  field  on 
earth. 

The  name  tells  a  true  story." 


You  run  no  risk  in  buying  a  SUPERIOR  Drill.  Strongest  Warranty  ever  placed  on 
a  grain  drill.     The  Superior  will  do  your  work  the  way  you  want   It  done.  The 

Superior  is  made  in  every  size  and  every  style.  Send  (or  the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read 
it  and  then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior— "The  Name  Tells 
a  True  Story." 


The  American  \S  exding  .Machine  Co.  te 
 tSpRiNGFiEi/D,  Ohio  ,  U.3.A 
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Mention  The  Twention  Century  Farmer  When  Writing. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

FARMER 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy  Omaha,  January  11,  1913  Number  631 


Childish  Sympathy 

Little  Katherine's  father  was  very 
tired  and  essayed  a  nap  on  the  li- 
brary sofa.  Katherine,  unusued  to 
his  presence  in  the  daytime,  was  in- 
terested and  sympathetic.  Just  as 
her  father  drifted  happily  into  the 
land  of  dreams  the  child  stood  beside 
him,  calling  sharply: 

"Father!  Father!" 
(2) 


Father  stirred  and  moaned  with- 
out wholly  waking.  The  cry  came 
again: 

"Father!  Father!" 

When  it  had  been  many  times  re- 
peated the  weary  sleeper  aroused 
himself  with  a  great  effort.  He 
opened  his  heavy  eyelids  to  .meet  the 
devoted  smile  of  his  little  daughter. 

"Father!  Father!" 


"Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it?" 
"Father,  dear,  are  you  having  a 
nice  nap?" 


Overdoing  It 

Four-year-old  Barbara  was  having 
her  first  experience  with  tunnels,  and 
papa  amused  himself  by  making  her 
believe  that  at  a  snap  of  his  fingers 


the  light  would  go  out  and  retur* 
This  was  all  very  well  for  the  fir* 
two  or  three  tunnels,  rather  short 
and  soon  over,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  long  tunnel  Barbara  was  fright- 
ened at  her  father's  magic. 

"My  gracious,  papa,"  she  criei 
when  several  minutes  of  darkneflB 
had  elapsed,  "now  just  look  what 
you've  done!" 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Johnnie  <Jo<-s  Up  Head 
"Johnnie,"     asked     his  teacher, 

"can  you  give  us  a  sentence,  using 

the  word  'income'  in  it?" 

Johnnie  hesitated  a  moment;  then 

replied: 

"Yes'm;  "  'The  boy  opened  the 
door,  and  in  come  a  cat.'  " 

Thoughtful  Jane 

"Twenty  minutes  for  refresh- 
ments!" bawled  the  conductor  as  he 
passed  down  the  aisle.  A  little  girl 
with  raspberry  jam  on  her  chin 
plucked  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"You  needn't  stop  the  train  on 
our  account,"  she  said  timidly. 
"We're  going  to  eat  ours  right  here 
1»  the  car." 

Frenzied  Arithmetic 

Three-year-old  Amy,  who  had  a 
very  lively  little  brother,  -was  being 
put  through  a  lesson  in  arithmetic 
by  her  uncle.  She  had  successfully 
added  one  and  one,  but  stuck  at  two 
.and  one. 

"Your  mamma,"  said  her  uncle, 
"has  two  children.  If  she  had  one 
more,  what  would  that  make?" 

"Oh,"  cried  Amy,  "that  would 
make  my  mamma  cwazy!" 

Hit  the  Nail  on  the  Head 

"What,"  asked  the  Sunday  school 
teacher,  "is  meant  by  bearing  false 
witnes  against  one's  neighbor?" 

"It's  telling  falsehoods  about 
them,"  said  one  small  maid. 

"Partly  right  and  partly  wrong," 
said  the  teacher. 

"I  know,"  said  another  little  girl, 
holding  Her  hand  high  in  the  air. 
"It's  when  nobody  did  anything  and 
somebody  went  and  told  about  it." 

Naming  the  Cat 

One  evening  last  summer  my 
neighbor's  bright  little  son,  aged  4, 
took  dinner  with  us.  After  we  had 
finished  Clyde  became  a  little  hilari- 
ous, and  in  order  to  quiet  him  I  said: 

"Go  and  call  the  kitty  in  out  of 
the  yard." 

He  immediately  went  to  the  door, 
and  at  the  top  of  his  voice  began 
calling: 

•Come,  kitty!  Come,  kitty!  Come, 
kitty!" 

"Oh,"  I  said,     'call    her  gently, 
then  she'll  come." 
Then  he  yelled: 

"Come,  Gently!  Come,  Gently! 
Come,  Gently!" 

Rebert's  Ohsen  alien 

The  family  was  at  the  dinner  table 
one  evening,  when  a  man,  a  friend, 
dropped  in.  He  had  been  moving 
and  his  appearance  w&a  not.  of  the 
neatest.  He  excused  himself  for 
looking  as  he  did,  and  then,  turning 
to  the  yongest  of  the  family,  a  boy 
of  5,  said: 

"1  look  just  like  a  tramp,  don't  I, 
Robert?" 

"Yes,"  promptly  answered  the 
youngster. 

The  mother,  trying  to  set  matter 
aright,  said: 

"Why,  Robert,  doesn't  know  what 
a  tramp  is." 

"Yes,  1  do,"  the  little  fellow  cried 
out.  "I  seen  one  on  a  movln*  pic- 
ture once.  He  stole  a  pie  off  the 
window  sill.  ' 
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The  Real  "Progressive" 

,HO  are  the  world's  real  "progressives"?  We  have  read 
and  heard  about  progressive  parties  and  the  like  until 
it  would  seem  that  a  few  active  politicians  here  and 
there  have  a  monopoly  on  progressiveness;  but  u]>on 
reflection  we  know  that  that  is  not  true.  Instead,  we 
know  that  anyone  endowed  with  even  ordinary  push  and  vigor 
who  reads,  thinks  and  observes  is  a  progressive  in  some  way  or 
other. 

As  to  those  who  have  th<  greatest  opportunities  to  apply  pro- 
gressiveneas,  we  believe  all  will  agree  that  the  farmer  comes  first. 
Progressiveneas  knows  no  limil  in  the  ncienee  of  agriculture. 

But  the  question  is.  Are  we  taking  advantage  nf  those  things 
that  help  us  to  be  progressive?  Are  we  utilizing  the  ideas  of 
others?  Are  we  keeping  poHted  as  to  what  is  new  in  methods, 
machinery,  supplies,  etc.  To  p*<\  ahead  we  must  keep  In  thor- 
ough touch  with  what  nbeiie«-  in  doing  and  with  what  the  mnnn- 
fjH  turer  and  his  Inventors  are  building  for  our  uses. 

There  are  many  wavM  for  the  farmer  to  secure  mich  Informa- 
tion, but  the  most  convenient  one  Is  the  reliable  farm  journal 
F'.oth  Its  editorial  and  advertlnlng  columns  stand  for  progrcnslve- 
riess.  The  editorial  columns  tell  iih  about  Ihn  most  up-to-date 
methods  of  tilling  the  hoII,  live  stock  raising,  etc.  The  advertis- 
ing columns  contain  the  announcements  of  the  world's  biggest 
;nirl  most  progressive  merchants  and  manufacturers.  In  reallt\ 
the  farm  paper  Is  an  encyclopedia  of  progresslvencHs  nnd  progn 
sive  tilings,  and  Is  issued  fifty-two  times  each  year. 

Moral:     Hear)    regularly    both    Its   editorial   and  advertising 

columns.      You    cannot    help    being    benefited  therein 


Bright  and  Breezy 

The  Same  Old  Story 
Aviator  (to  young  assistant,  who 

has  begun  to  be  frightened) — Well, 

what  do  you  want  now? 

Assistant    (whimpering) — I  want 

the  earth. — Lippincott's. 

A  Woman  of  Her  Word 

Mr.  Pfusser — Aren't  you  most 
ready? 

Mrs.  Pfusser — I  wish  you'd  stop 
asking  me  that  question.  I've  been 
telling  you  for  the  last  hour  that 
I'd  be  ready  in  a  minute. 

Significant 

"Albert,  what  did  your  sister  say 
when  you  told  her  I  was  in  the  par- 
lor waiting??"  inquired  the  hopeful 
young  man. 

"Nothin'.  But  she  took  a  ring  off 
one  finger  an'  put  it  on  another." — 
Lippincott's. 

Inconsistent 

B.  Ginner— These  editors  think 
they're  smart,  but  they  don't  prac- 
tice what  they  preach. 

Jenks — Indeed!  In  what  partic- 
ular? 

B.  Ginner — Why,  they  insist  on 
your  writing  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  but  they  print  on  both  sides. 

Her  PerfecT  Work 

The  pretty  trained  nurse  bent 
over  her  patient,  a  young  man  who 
was  beginning  to  get  better. 

"Shall  I  turn  your  head,  sir?"  she 
asked,  in  her  low,  kind  voice. 

"No,  thank  you,  Miss  Angel,"  re- 
turned the  convalescent.  "You  have 
turned  it  already." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

Power  of  Suggestion 

An  old  negro  entered  a  drug  store 
the  other  day  and  looked  about  him 
doubtfully. 

"Something  you  want,  old  man?" 
inquired  the  clerk,  stepping  up. 

"Yais,  sah;  yais,  sah,"  was  his  re- 
ply, as  he  scratched  his  chin;  "but 
I  disremembahs  'zactly  whut — " 

"Forgot  what  you  came  for?" 
broke  in  the  clerk. 

"Das  des  edzackly  hit,  sah;  dass 
des  hit!"  exclaimed  the  old  negro, 
his  face  lighting  up  with  relief.  "Er 
nickul's  wuth,  sar." 

The  clerk  stared  for  a  moment, 
then  grinned  understanding^ ,  and 
handed  the  old  negro  his  desired 
S  cents'  worth  of  "camphor. " 

He  Was^All  Ranflf 

A  banker  in  central  Kent  uck  |  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearii.v;  bis  hat  a 
pood  deal  in  business  hours,  as  in 
smiimer  the  flies  used  his  bald  pate 
for  a  parade  ground,  and  in  winter 
the  sold  breezes  wept  over  Its  pol- 
ished surface 

A  negro  watchman  on  tin  railroad 
each  week  presented  ;i  check  mid 
drew  his  wares,  anil  one  day  as  In- 
put his  money  In  a  grean>  wallet  the 
banker  said: 

"1, 00k  here.  Mose;  win  don't  \ou 
let  some  of  that  money  nla.v  In  the 
hank  ami  Keep  an  account  with  m  '" 

The  darkc}  leaned  town.'d  him 
an  1  with  n  quizzical  look  nt  the 
■  lerby  the  hanker  wore,  answered 
confidentially 

"Hobs,  I'/.c  Jch'  a  fen  red.  You 
look  like  you  was  always  ready  to 
start  Homewheres." 

(3) 
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Fair  Managers  Uncork  Their  Pent-Up  Fury 

Lively  Discussion  at  Meeting  of  the  National  Fair  Association  Ends  in  a  Set  of  Resolutions  ' 


War  to  the  death  between  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Fairs  and  Expositions 
and  farm  journals  was  declared  at  the 
last  day  of  the  twenty-second  convention 
of  the  association  at  the  Hotel  Sherman. 
After  a  bitter  debate,  in  which  G.  W.  Her- 
vey,  associate  editor  of  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  de- 
fended the  journals  against  the  attacks 
of  the  delegates,  a  resolution  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  all  represen- 
tatives of  farm  journals  from  fair  grounds 
was  adopted  by  a  bare  majority.  Some 
of  the  delegates  declared  that  they  had 
not  been  fairly  treated  by  the  journals. — 
From  a,  Chicago  daily. 


WING  to  a  slight  misunderstanding 
of  the  real  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion by  a  newspaper  reporter  who 
was  present,  the  above  article, 
which  received  publication  in  sev- 


jfjjfjgQjf  eral  Chicago  papers,  has  brought 
numerous  inquiries  from  farm 
journals  and  other  publication  interests  as  to 
the  real  status  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Fair  Managers  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago  December 
2,  necessitating  a  little  explanation  in  order 
that  the  State  Fair  association  and  the  agricul- 
tural newspapers  be  fairly  treated,  and  neither 
unjustly  censured  for  any  attempt  at  taking 
advantage  of  each  other's  business  Interests 
and  privileges. 

Pent-Up  Fury  Uncorked 

The  resolution  we  believe  was  introduced 
in  good  faith  and  with  no  intention  of  bringing 
about  a  war  or  wordy  conflict  between  the  state 
fair  managers  and  the  agricultural  papers.  The 
annoyance  that  pick-up  and  unreliable  news- 
paper solicitors  have  caused  on  state  fair 
grounds,  practically  all  over  the  country,  has 
brought  about  unlimited  worry  and  threats  of 
vengeance  from  fair  managers.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution  seemed  to  offer  the  op- 
portunity to, uncork  the  pent-up  fury  that  had 
been  gathering  for  years,  and  use  this  occasion 
for  a  little  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural  journals. 

In  the  midst  of  tne  fireworks  that  followed 
President  Cameron,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  and  his  love  for  fair  play,  called  upon 
G.  W.  Hervey  as  a  representative  of  the  agri- 
cultural press  to  help  untangle  what  seemed  to 
be,  at  times,  a  hopeless  conflict  of  intere»,i  of 
the  long-suffering  state  fair  manager  and  the 
so-called  unworthy  publisher  and  circulation 
manager  of  the  agricultural  press. 

All  the  agrieved  members  of  this  convention 
had  their  say  and  opportunity  was  given  for 
grilling  the  agricultural  paper  representative 
and  making  suggestions  as  to  how  the  business 
end  of  these  publications  should  be  run.  The 
dynamite  having  been  exploded,  the  temper  of 
the  outraged  fair  managers  somewhat  worked 
off,  and  the  discussion  of  the  resolution  was 
again  taken  up  and  it  was  passed  with  some 
minor  amendments. 

The  resolution  adopted,  to  be  made  a  part 


of  the  general  rules  governing  on  state  fair 
grounds,  was  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  One  of  the  most  annoying 
features  at  large  fairs  is  the  constant  hectoring 
of  patrons  by  newspaper  solicitors  using  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  as  inducements  to  secure 
subscribers:   therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  no  concession,  booth  or 
privilege  be  granted  for  newspaper  solicitors 
except  on  request  of  its  publisher  or  manager 
mailed  to  the  secretary  ten  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  fair,  which  request  must  contain 
name  of  publication,  privilege  desired  and  name 
of  such  persons  as  solicitors  (who  have  been 
continuously  employed  for  a  period  of  three 
months  preceding  date  of  application). 

That  such  solicitors  must  be  gentlemanly, 
courteous  and  honest  in  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  using 
any  form  of  merchandise,  animal,  article  or 
tickets  for  future  drawings  as  gift  or  sale  to 
influence  subscribtions,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
pulsion from  grounds. 

That  all  solicitors  must  purchase  season 
tickets  good  for  entire  week. 

And  that  solicitors  in  soliciting  subscriptions 
shall  confine  their  operations  to  the  space  or 
booth  assigned  them  by  the  management  of  the 
fair. 

Would  Put  Papers  Out  of  Business 

The  sentiment  expressed  was  practically  all 
in  the  interest  of  barring  the  agricultural  paper 
from  the  fair  grounds  or  putting  it  under  very 
strict  surveillance  as  a  quarantee  of  good  be- 
havior. Some  suggestions  were  that  the  news- 
paper be  sold  booth  space  on  same  terms  as 
other  concessions  and  that  the  solicitors  be  re- 
stricted to  the  inside  of  the  booth  in  soliciting. 
This,  in  the  light  of  a  solicitor,  would  be  pro- 
hibtory  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  publisher  it  would  mean 
the  discontinuance  of  fair  grounds  soliciting 
and  merely  the  .maintenance  of  an  office  where 
an  agent  would  take  renewals,  answer  questions 
pertaining  to  complaints  in  delivery,  etc.,  and 
hand  out  samples  of  the  publication.  This  is 
possibly  the  drift  toward  a  solution  or  the  prob- 
lem of  the  newspaper  repudiation  on  the  fair 
grounds;  pay  for  what  you  get  and  charge  ad- 
vertising rates  for  the  space  used  in  publication 
of  state  fair  news,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  accompanying 
resolution  that  the  rest  fictions  are  not  bo  sweep- 
ing as  the  discussion  at  this  convention  seemed 
at  first  to  indicate  as  the  prevailing  sentiment. 
The  facts  are  that  all  state  fairs  are  not  seri- 
ously annoyed  from  this  kind  of  concession,  but 
have  been  able  to  hold  the  circulation  manager, 
present  on  the  fair  grounds  and  in  charge  of 
the  solicitors,  responsible  for  the  action  and 
methods  of  soliciting  practiced. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  regulate  this  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  for  the  fair  managers  to  adopt 
a  plan  or  system  of  their  own  for  the  refla- 
tion of  this  kind  of  concession  that  will  protect 
fair  visitors  from  any  special  annoyance  by  the 
solicitor.  Tf  It  seems  desirable  to  put  the  news- 
paper solicitor  upon  the  same  basis  as  other 
concessions  of  a  commercial  or  sales  character, 
then  rent  them  booth  space  on  same  terms  and 
conditions,  with  same    privileges    and  restric- 


tions, and  enforce  the  rules  governing  the  same. 
Ther  is  no  reason  why  the  newspaper  should 
pay  admission  for  its  operators  unless  other 
concessions  of  a  like  nature  are  required  to  pay; 
there  is  no  reason  why  their  representatives  be 
admitted  on  a  bond  orsurety  of  honesty,  gentle- 
manly deportment  and  good  behavior  unless 
other  concessioners  are  put  under  the  same  ban 
of  restrictions. 

Hervey' s  Argument 

The  line  of  argument  adhered  to  by  Tha 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  representative  in 
this  discussion  was  that  there  would  be  no  need 
of  restrictions  were  it  not  for  the  managers  of 
circulation  departments  picking  up  new  men 
for  state  fair  occasions.  It  is  this  pick-up  cla^J 
of  irresponsible  solicitors  thai  become  a 
nuisance  on  the  fair  grounds  by  their  dishonest 
methods  in  dealing  with  fair  visitors.  This 
class  of  persons  may  have  been  in  the  county 
jail  the  day  before  they  were  given  employment 
and  appear  on  the  fair  grounds  as  solicitors. 

The  regular  solicitor  desires  to  elevate  his 
position  above  that  of  the  swindler  and  fraud, 
who  robs  his  victims  on  the  fair  grounds  and 
misrepresents  his  employer.  The  idea  is  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  this  work  of  newspaper  solici- 
tation up  to  a  profession  and  thus  assist  the 
honest  solicitor,  the  publisher  and  the  fair  man- 
agement, each  in  his  responsibility  with  the 
public.  The  permission  to  solicit  to  none  but 
respectable,  honest,  genteel  solicitors  on  the 
fair  grounds  takes  away  all  liability  of  imposi- 
tion on  patrons  and  guarantees  respectability 
and  clean  dealing  from  this  class  of  concession. 
It  also  keeps  down  unlimited  numbers  of  solici- 
tors. A  restriction  of  employment  immediately 
preceeding  the  state  fair  will  limit  papers  gen- 
erally to  three  or  four  solicitors,  which  is 
enough,  and  these  will  be  of  such  character  as 
not  to  need  police  surveillance. 

As  to  the  matter  of  charge  or  no  charge  for 
booth  space  for  newspapers,  this  should  be  left 
for  each  fair  management  to  settle.  Most  fairs 
will  contribute  the  space  and  some  will  find  it 
not  objectionable  to  locate  solicitors  over  the 
grounds  at  stated  points.  - 

It  matters  not  what  action  is  taken  or  what 
restrictions  are  made  on  the  agricultural  paper, 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  Intends  to  ad- 
vocate state  fulrs  and  all  reasonable  means  and 
influences  Instrumental  In  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  the  general  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  the  country 

A  Twentieth  Century  Tanner  Huggr-stlon 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  realized 
for  some  time  need  tor  the  adoption  of  some 
uniform,  reasonable  system  rot  the  regulation 
of  the  farm  paper  concession  on  the  state  fair 
grounds.  With  a  view  to  bettering  the  inter- 
ests of  all  parties  concerned  It  was  willing  to 
recommend  and  endorse  Prompted  by  wit- 
nessing an  unorganized  condition  of  solicitor: 
on    the   Nebraska    Slate   fair   grounds   at  their 
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The  Cutting  of  Seed  Potatoes  for  Planting 

Size  of  5eed  Piece,  Number  of  Lyes  Per  Piece,  Vigor  on  Different  Parts  of  Tuber  and  Cutting  Methods 


Figure 
tato 


HE  question  of  cutting  seed 
potatoes  for  planting 
seems  to  be  a  .more  or 
less  endless  one.  With  it 
are  associated  the  ques- 
tions of  size  of  seed  piece, 
number  of  eyes  per  piece, 
vigor  of  eyes  on  different  parts  of  tu- 
bers, the  different  methods  of  cutting 
by  hand,  whether  to  cut  by  machine  or 
hand,  etc. 

The  number  of  eyes  on  a  seed 
piece  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
some  people  suppose.  If  there  is  one 
good  eye  on  a  piece  it  will  yield  as  large 
a  quantity  of  potatoes  as  two  or  three 
eyes  on  a  piece  of  the  same  size.  Where 
there  are  more  eyes  there  are  likely  to 
be  more  sprouts,  and  more  tubers  set, 
but  the  tubers  will  not  average  as  large 
in  size. 

It  is  undesirable  to  have  too  many  eyes  on 
a  piece  because  of  the  tendency  to  produce  a 
large  number  of  small  tubers.  One  good  eye 
is  all  that  is  necessary  provided  that  the  piece 
is  of  good  size,  but  two  or  three  are  not  ob- 
jectionable. The  seed  end  of  a  potato  should 
always  be  cut  in  two  so  as  not  to  have  all  of 
the  eyes  on  that  end  left  on  one  piece.  By  some 
methods  of  cutting  the  seed  end  of  large  tubers 
can  be  quartered,  which  is  still  better  than 
merely  cutting  it  in  half.  On  small  potatoes, 
just  large  enough  to  make  one  piece,  when  it 
can  be  avoided,  it  is  a  practice  among  some — ■ 
and  apparently  a  good  one — to  cut  off  a  thin 
slice  at  the  seed  end  and  throw  it  away,  that 
being  the  easiest  way  to  reduce  the  number  of 
eyes  on  the  piece. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  in 
the  vigor  of  eyes  on  different  parts  of  the  tuber. 
Some  years  pieces  from  the  seed  will  produce 
the  largest  yields  and  other  years  the  opposite 
will  be  true. 

The  most  important  thing  in  cutting  seed 


I — Pieces  Weighing  1,  1}£  and  2  Ounces,  Respectively.     Actual  Size  of  Pieces  Shown.     The  Po- 
Had   Been   Quartered  Lengthwise   Before     Cross-cuts  Were  Made  to  Get  Different  Sizes  Shown 

seed  piece  is  important,  because  it  is  upon 
this  factor  that  the  amount  of  plant  food  that 
the  new  plant  will  get  from  the  seed  piece  de- 
pends. A  potato  plant  grown  from  a  seed  piece 
of  good  size  will  have  more  plant  food  than 
from  a  small  piece;  will  grow  much  more  rap- 
idly while  young,  thus  getting  a  much  better 
start,  and  will  on  account  of  this  better  start 
produce  a  larger  yield. 

When  seed  potatoes  are  cheap  it  pays  to  cut 
the  pieces  quite  large,  up  to  an  ounc  ,  ounce 
and  a  half  or  two  ounces  In  weight.  When  they 
are  expensive  it  does  not  pay  to  cut  such  lar^e 
pieces.  Three-quarter-ounce  pieces,  or  twenty 
to  the  pound,  is  a  good  size  for  early  potatoes, 
and  sixteen  to  the  pound  for  late  varieties.  At 
the  ordinary  distance  apart  of  planting  potatoes 
in  drills  this  requires  nine  or  ten  bushels  of 
seed  potatoes  per  acre.  When  planted  in  check 
rows  three  feet  apart  each  way  the  quantity 
required  is  considerably  less,  and  the  pieces 
should  probably  average  a  little  larger  to  ad- 
vantage. The  actual  size  of  pieces  weig1  ing 
1,  lVk  and  2  ounces,  respectively,  is  shown  in 
Figure  I. 

Machine  cutting  is,  as  a  rule,  undesirable. 
There  are  usually  many  small  pieces,  and  pieces 
of  irregular  size  when  cut  by  machine,  and  with 
varieties  which  have  few  eyes,  such  as  those  of 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  type,  there  are  very 
likely  to  be  many  pieces  with  no  eyes  on  them. 
The  usual  method  of  cutting  by  hand  is  to 


Figure  III — Making  the  Second  Crosswise 
Cut  of  the  Potato  Shown  in  Figure  II. 
Ordinarily  the  first  four  pieces  would 
.  be  dropped  into  the  bucket  in  front 
when  the  first  crosswise  cut  was  made 


potatoes  is  the  size  of  the 
seed  piece  without  regard 
to  the  number  of  eyes 
that  there  must 
too  many  on  a 
as  previously 
The  size  of  the 


except 
not  be 
piece, 
stated. 


Figure  II — Bench  with  Stationary  Knife  for   Cutting  Potatoes 
Hand.  The   Second   Lengthwise  Cut  Being  Made 
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Figure   IV — Showing  Tubers   of  Different  Sizes,  Marked  for  Cut- 
ting Them  Into  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  Pieces  Respectively 
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cut  off  a  piece  at  a  time  with  a  caseknife,  or 
some  knife  of  that  type.  This  method  is  slow 
and  laborious,  which  is  the  principal  reason  for 
the  demand  for  some  machine  method.  A 
much  more  rapid  method  of  cutting  by  hand 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  It 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  having  the  knife  in 
some  convenient  stationary  position  and  using 
both  hands  for  handling  the  potatoes.  It  is 
considerably  faster  than  holding  the  potato  in 
one  hand  and  the  knife  in  the  other. 

Figure  II  shows  a  home-made  arrangement 
for  cutting  potatoes  according  to  the  method 
advocated.  It  consists  merely  of  a  board  with 
two  braced  pieces  under  it,  making  a  sort  of 
bench  on  which  the  man  sits  and  in  which  me 
knife  is  held.  An  ordinary  kitchen  knife  is 
best.  It  is  held  in  place  by  sticking  the  blade 
through  a  narrow  slit  from  below.  If  some 
other  sort  of  knife  is  used  it  is  important  to 
have  a  thin-bladed  one.  A  basket  placed  in 
front  to  receive  cut  potatoes  would  be  handier 
than  as  shown  in  illustration.  The  illustration 
shows  the  second  lengthwise  cu*  being  made 
in  potatoes  without  the  two  halves  resulting 


from  the  first  lengthwise  cut  having  been 
separated. 

Figure  III  shows  the  second  crosswise  cut 
being  made  on  the  same  potato  shown  in  Figure 
II.  With  the  first  crosswise  cut  on  that  tuber 
four  finished  pieces  were  ready  to  drop  into  the 
basket  of  cut  potatoes  in  front,  and  with  the 
second  crosswise  cut  the  remaining  eight  were 
ready  to  drop.  As  each  crosswise  cut  is  made 
the  finished  pieces  are  dropped  into  the  basket 
instead  of  keeping  the  entire  tuber  together 
until  the  last  cut  is  made  as  here  shown.  By 
means  of  four  cuts  the  tuber  shown  in  Figures 
II  and  III  was  cut  into  twelve  pieces,  instead  of 
requiring  eleven  cuts,  as  would  have  been  neces- 
sary by  the  other  method. 

The  different  tubers  in  Figure  IV  sho ./  how 
different  sized  potatoes  can  be  cut  into  four, 
six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  pieces.  To  cut  a  luber 
into  four  pieces,  cut  lengthwise  once  and  cross- 
wise once.  See  upper  left  hand  tuber.  If  it 
is  a  very  short  tuber  it  may  be  cut  lengthwise 
twice.  The  aim  in  all  cutting  must  be  to  get 
the  blockiest-formed  pieces  possible.  First 
must  be  decided     how    many    pieces  a  tuber 


should  be  cut  into,  and  then  the  method  must 
he  varied  accordingly.  To  cut  short  tubers 
into  six  pieces,  cut  lengthwise  once,  then  cross- 
wise once,  taking  off  two  pieces  at  one  end,  then 
the  balance  lengthwise  again.  To  cut  long  tu- 
bers into  six  pieces,  cut  lengthwise  once  and 
crosswise  twice.  See  second  tuber  in  upper 
row  of  illustration.  To  cut  into  eight  pieces, 
cut  lengthwise  twice  and  crosswise  once.  See 
left  hand  tuber  in  lower  row.  Only  very  long 
tubers  could  be  cut  lengthwise  once  and  cross- 
wise three  times.  To  cut  tubers  into  ten  pieces, 
cut  lengthwise  once,  then  crosswise  once,  tak- 
ing off  two  pieces  at  one  end,  then  the  balance 
lengthwise  once  more  and  crosswise  once.  See 
the  middle  tuber  in  the  lower  row.  To  cut  into 
twelve  pieces,  cut  lengthwise  twice  and  cross- 
wise twice.  See  right  hand  tuber  in  lower  row. 
For  fourteen  pieces  cut  lengthwise  ome,  then 
crosswise  once,  taking  off  two  pieces  at  one 
end,  then  lengthwise  once  and  crosswise  twice. 

An  odd  number  of  pieces  can  be  cut  by  the 
above  method  by  first  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the 
desired  size  at  the  stem  end  and  then  cutting 
into  an  even  number  of  pieces  as  above  directed. 


Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Country  Roads 

How  the  Man  Who  Travels  Public  Highway  Either  Adds  to  Its  Life  or  Materially  Shortens  It 


VERY  man  who  travels  the  public 
highway  has  it  in  his  power  to  do 
either  of  two  things: 

First — He   may   use   the  road 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  add  to  its 
life  and   usefulness,    thereby  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  invest- 
ment; or, 

Second — He  may  misuse  or  abuse  the  road 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  life  will  be  materially 
shortened,  premature  repairs  made  necessary- 
and  its  value  as  an  investment  decreased. 

In  considering  these  points  bear  in  mind 
that  the  traveler  or  property  owner  is  the  in- 
vestor; it  is  his  own  money  that  he  saves  or 
wastes. 

If  we  discuss  the  second  proposition,  the 
first  has  been  answered.  We  will  see  then  how 
our  roads  are  abused  and  misused. 

First,  in  the  case  of  all  roads,  we  misuse 
them  when  we 

Use  narrow-tired  wagons. 

Drive  in  one  track,  following  the  ruts. 

Ride  or  drive,  or  drive  stock  up  or  down 
the  side  of  road  embankments. 

Obstruct  the  side  ditches  by  throwing  into 
them  brush,  old  fence  posts,  field  stone,  etc. 

Ride  or  drive,  or  drive  stock  across  wooden 
and  steel  bridges  faster  than  a  walk. 

Obstruct  the  road  by  permitting  fences  to 
remain  on  the  right-of-way. 

Misusing  Earth  Roads 

Second,  in  the  case  of  earth  roads,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing,  we  misuse  them  when  we 

Attempt  heavy  hauling  immeditely  after  a 
soaking  rain. 

"Skid"  logs  in  the  roadway  or  side  ditches. 

Furthermore,  we  may  abuse  our  road— and 
so  our  road  funds — by 

Moving  a  mass  of  earth  to  the  center  of  the 
roadway  and  leaving  it  there  loose  and  un- 
packed. 

Making  excavations  in  the  fall. 

Leaving  a  windrow  of  loose  earth  in  the 
roadway  after  dragging. 

Throwing  rock  into  mud  holes. 

Failure  to  keep  the  weeds  cut  and  ditches 
and  drains  open. 

Failure  to  report  damaged  or  dangerous 
condition  of  a  bridge,  culvert  or  road. 

No  doubt  there  are  others,  but  this  list  will 
do  for  the  present.  You  will  see  that  the  road 
user  is  able  to  injure  his  road  by  acts  of  com- 
mission and  of  omission.  You  may  say  that 
your  supervisor  is  supposed   to  attend    to  the 


By  John  N.  Ldy 

cleaning  of  ditches,  proper  grading  of  the  road, 
etc.  But  does  he  do  it?  If  not,  and  you  know 
of  it,  you  should  stir  up  such  a  fuss  that  the 
man  would  do  his  duty  or  resign.  If  you  do 
not  do  this,  then  you  are  abusing  the  road. 

Use  of  Narrow-Tired  Wagons 
Probably  the  most  pronounced  of  the  above 
items  is  the  use  of  narrow-tired  wagons.  It 
ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  in  some 
states,  I  believe,  it  is.  These  narrow  tires  work 
exceptional  damage  to  earth  roads.  No  matter 
what  care  you  give  the  road  as  to  construction 
and  maintenance,  the  tires  cut  through  to  the 
bottom,  especially  after  a  rain.  The  same  con- 
dition of  the  soil  that  will  pack  and  improve 
under  a  four-inch  tire  will  cut  into  ribbons  un- 
der a  narrow  one.  It's  just  the  very  simple 
proposition  of  distributing  the  load  over  a 
greater  area. 

Everyone  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  drive  in 
the  rut;  the  horses  just  naturally  follow  the 
beaten  paths  of  those  before  them,  and  it  would 
require  undue  exertion  to  turn  them  out.  Hut. 
you  may  say  that  even  if  you  do  turn  out  of  one 
rut,  you  will  make  a  new  one.  Then  you  are 
Tnisusing  the  road  by  hauling  too  great  a  load 
for  the  condition  of  the  earth.  Contrary  as  it 
may  be  to  practice,  there  is  a  time  when  the 
earth  road  should  be  used  and  when  it  should 
be  let  alone.     No  doubt  you  have  observed  that 

before. 

I  knew  of  a  Community  where  the  timber 
industry  thrived.  Many  men  made  a  business 
of  working  in  the  woods;  Others  did  so  at  odd 
times.  Hut  Invariably  when  it  rained  and  they 
could  not.  work  in  the  fields  or  elsewhere,  these 
noble  taxpayers  would  hook  up  to  a  load  "I 
logs  and  start  to  town  to  the  mill,  i  Jiavo  seen 
damage  to  the  extent  of  at  h  ast  $  I 'Mi  done  hy 
two  teams  In  one  day.  Is  that  fair  to  the  road 
and  to  the  other  men  who  helped  pay  Tor  it  .' 
I  know  of  one  teamster  who  put  six  mules  to 
a  load  of  logs  and  literally  ruined  a  newly-built 
dump  Immediately  after  the  first  rain,  Mint 
should  have  packed  It;  and  nothing  was  ever 
done  about  It.  although  If  thai  man  I  nd  gone 
to  the  treasurer's  office  and  Stolen  |10  he'd 
ha vi!  been  Jailed  for  It. 

Riding  and  driving  down  the  side  <>r  an  em- 
bankment Is  In  the  name-  'hiss.  The  first  time 
may  not  hurt  the  road,  but  soon  a  path  is 
formed,    then    water   begins   to  cut   and  pretty 


soon  an  expenditure  of  good  money  is  required 
to  "fix"  it.  Throwing  brush  and  other  refuse 
in  the  side  ditches,  obstructing  the  road  or 
ditches  with  fences,  etc.,  is  ordinarily  contrary 
to  statute.  The  trouble  is  that  we  dislike  to 
"raise  a  row"  and  prosecute  the  offender. 
Would  you  be  such  a  "good  fellow"  *f  this  man 
stole  ten  bushels  of  potatoes  from  you?  The 
principle  is  exactly  the  same.  . 

When  you  trot  your  team  across  a  bridge 
you  risk  your  life,  which  is  probably  more  im- 
portant to  you  than  risking  the  bridge.  The 
vibration  thus  caused  strains  the  bridge  much 
more  than  the  load  itself.  I  saw  a  picture  of  a 
steel  bridge  that  went  down  under  a  milk 
wagon.  No  doubt  the  bridge  was  too  light  in 
the  first  place,  but  the  vibration  of  the  fast- 
moving  wagon  probably  caused  its  failure. 

Best  Time  to  Do  Earthwork 

Unquestionably,  earthwork  should  be  done 
in  the  spring  and  summer.  Even  though  the 
material  is  rolled  and  apparently  solid,  it  re- 
quires the  travel  and  the  wetting  of  occasional 
rains  before  it  is  ready  to  go  through  the  win- 
ter. Moving  loose  earth  to  the  roadway  and 
leaving  it  in  that  condition  not  only  obstructs 
travel,  but  it  wastes  money.  After  dragging  a 
road,  and  when  the  material  has  been  brought 
to  the  center  of  the  roadway,  the  drag  should 
be  hitched  square  across  the  road  and  the  ma- 
terial spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  surface. 
A  man  expert  in  the  use  of  a  drag  will  not  take 
all  the  earth  to  the  center  and  have  to  spread 
it  again.  He  will  leave  it  where  he  wants  it 
at  one  operation. 

II  costs  money  to  throw  rock  into  mud  h  »les, 
and  the  disappointing  feature  about  it  is  that  it 
never  helps  the  mndholes.  Such  places  have 
an  unbelievable  capacity  for  swallowing  stone. 
Follow  th<'  method  previously  suggested,  or 
some  other  I li it t  will  drain  the  road  and  remove 
the  cause  of  the  uiudholc. 

ll  Is  certainly  some  man's  duly  to  Inspect 
bridges  and  <  ulverts,  hut  ll  Is  every  man's  dut\ 
to  report  any  damaged  or  dangerous  condition 
that  he  may  happen  to  observe.  There  Is  nmri 
reason  tor  doing  so  I  li  ft  ii  for  reporting  a  fir*1 
you  may  discover  In  your  neighbor's  buildings 

Weeds  left  lo  gmw  In  the  road  not  only  ob- 
struct the  drainage  and  Injure  the  roadway 
but  they  breed  disease,  are  often  the  cause  ol 
poor  health  and,  therefore,  doctors'  bills 
There's  something  about  every  item  and  feature 
of  this  road  problem  that  hits  a  man's  pocket- 
book. 
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S.  C.  Stevens,  Manager 
Chicago,   111.,   1041   Marquette  Bldg., 

G.  W.  Mason,  Manager 
Des  Moines,  la.,  2711  Kingman  Blvd.. 

G.  W.  Todd,  Manager 
Minneapolis,   Minn.,  3159  Park  Ave., 

H.  E.  Dimond,  Manager 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  422  Reliance  Bldg., 

S.  M.  Goldberg,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Mo.,  402  Frisco  Bldg., 

R.  M.   Saylor,  Manager 

Subscription  Rates 

To  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  per  annum,  in  advance  $1.60 

To  fill  points  in  Canada,  per  annum, 
in  advance    2.50 

To  other  foreign  points,  per  annum, 
in  advance    2.75 

REMITTANCE  FOR  RENEWALS  should 
be  sent  by  postoffice  or  express  money 
order,  bank  draft  or  2-cent  stamps. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Both  old  and 
new  address  must  be  given. 

ADDRESS  BUSINESS  LETTERS  to 
"The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer," 
Omaha,  Neb.  Address  letters  for  pub- 
lication to  "Editor  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,"  Omaha,  Neb. 

Advertising  Rates 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING-  Rates:  50 
cents  an  agate  line,  or  $7.00  an  inch. 
Reading  matter,  $1.00  per  brevier  line. 
Classified  ads,  in  small  type,  5  cents 
a  word.  Rates  based  on  guaranteed  cir- 
culation of  100,000.  Actual  average  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  105.W0.  Live  stock 
rates  on  request. 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  Friday  of  the 
week  preceding  date  it  is  to  be  inserted. 


Never  before  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant  has  winter  de- 
layed its  coming  so  long.  Never 
before  has  the  season  remained  open 
so  constantly  and  for  so  long  a 
period. 


It  is  not  what  falls  on  the  back  of 
animals,  whether  snow  or  rain,  that 
hurts  them,  but  what  goes  against 
their  sides.  Wind  hurts  them  more 
than  rain  or  snow.  Protect  them 
from  the  wind. 


It  will  be  a  big  thing  for  national 
agriculture  if  tho  Lever  agricultural 
extension  bill  becomes  a  law.  It 
will  be  the  greatest  step  in  advance 
that  has  ever  been  taken  in  the  in- 
terest of  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 


The  total  value  of  dairy  products 
of  farms  in  the  United  States  in 
1909,  exclusive  of  milk  and  cream 
consumed  on  the  farm,  was  reported 
as  $596,413,000.  This  is  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the 
total  wheat  crop  for  the  same  year. 


The  prophets  of  evil  are  again 
abroad.  Some  farmers,  who  always 
get  scared  before  they  are  hurt,  may 
listen  to  them.  This  time  they  fore- 
tell that  the  dry  fall  has  worked  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  winter 
wheat  crop.  Sensible  men  will  take 
care  of  their  wheat  during  March 
and  April  so  that  its  roots  are  not 
dried  out  by  the  winds  of  that 
period,  and  will  then  laugh  at  ear- 
lier stories  of  doom. 


A  Suggestion 

The  annual  meetings  of  Organized 
Agriculture  at  Lincoln  hrve  not 
been  serving  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended  as  efficiently  as 
might  be  desired.  This  lack  of  effi- 
ciency has  been  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  committee  having  them 
in  charge  has  been  crippled  by  a 
lack  of  adequate  funds.  What 
money  has  been  had  has  been  fur- 
nished in  the  main  by  the  Lincoln 
Commercial  club.  This  has  sufficed 
for  printing  and  clerk  hire,  and 
there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  fund 
for  securing  speakers  of  such  note 
as  would  make  the  meetings  as  at- 
tractive and  profitable  as  they  might 
be  made. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  scope  of 
these  meetings  be  broadened.  They 
are  not  merely  a  Lincoln  institution 
and  Lincoln  should  not  b )  asked  to 
bear  the  whole  burden.  Neither 
are  they  merely  an  advertising  ad- 
junct of  the  agricultural  school  and 
should  not  be  used  as  such.  The 
school  is  best  advertised  by  the  work 
it  does,  not  by  the  noise  it  makes, 
and  in  the  end  the  state  will  judge 
it  by  that  alone. 

These  meetings  should  be  given 
a  statewide  significance.  The  pur- 
pose they  are  intended  to  subserve 
is  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  state  and  the 
increase  of  its  agricultural  produc- 
tion. This,  if  accomplished,  will 
benefit  every  corner  of  the  state, 
and  the  state  can  well  afford  to 
share  in  the  expense.  Every  local- 
ity, every  city,  will  be  benefited. 

As  the  end  to  be  gained  has  a 
statewide  significance,  let  the  or- 
ganization having  the  matter  in 
charge  become  a  statewide  organiza- 
tion, and  let  the  burden  fall  upon 
the  state.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  feels  assured  that  the  state 
will  gladly  assume  it  as  soon  as  a 
statewide  organization  takes  the 
matter  in  hand. 

Then  there  will  be  funds  suffi- 
icent  to  secure  speakers  of  national 
or  international  reputation,  who  will 
make  the  gathering  notable  in  the 
annals  of  agriculture.  Crowds  of 
people  will  be  drawn  to  Lincoln 
from  all  over  the  state  and  will  be 
well  paid  for  coming.  Agriculture 
will  be  benefited  and  the  whole  state 
will  share  in  the  reward. 

Lincoln  is  the  capital  city.  The 
people  of  the  state  feel  that  it  be- 
longs, not  so  .much  to  itself,  as  to 
them,  and  the  state  will  look  out  for 
its  own. 


Stock  Yards  Help 

For  a  number  of  years,  since  E. 
Buckingham  has  been  at  South 
Omaha,  the  Union  Stock  Yards  com- 
pany has  been  assuming  the  expense 
of  sending  a  judging  team  from 
Nebraska  to  the  International  Live 
Stock  Show  at  Chicago  with  the  idea 
of  stimulating  greater  interest 
among  the  students  in  the  live  stock 
work  of  the  school. 

If  The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
is  correctly  informed  the  stock  yards 
company  has  also  maintained  at  the 
Nebraska  School  of  Agriculture  sev- 
eral scholarships  for  the  benefit  of 
needy  students. 

No  one  will  claim  for  a  moment 
that  this  action  is  purely  philan- 
thropic.   That  fact,   however,  does 


not  detract  from  the  value  of  such 
service  to  the  state.  Primary  self- 
interest  is  generally  demoralizing; 
secondary  self-interest  as  a  supreme 
motive  may  be  highly  commendable. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  stock 
yards  falls  under  the  second  classi- 
fication. It  hopes  to  increase  its 
own  business.  The  only  way  in 
which  its  own  business  may  be  in- 
creased is  to  build  up  and  increase 
the  live  stock  industry.  In  this  case 
the  stock  yards  can  reap  no  benefit 
until  after  the  stock  growers  have 
taken  their  benefit;  it  helps  them 
in  order  to  help  itself.  Such  action 
is  not  only  commendable,  but  it 
shows  a  commendable  degree  of 
economic  foresight  which  men  in 
other  lines  of  business  might  wisely 
and  commendably  adopt. 


A  New  Big  Stock  Prize 

If  the  Royal  Stock  Show  at  Kan- 
sas City,  if  the  International  Stock 
Show  at  Chicago,  if  the  Denver 
Stock  Show,  or  if  any  other  stick 
show  in  the  country  wishes  to  pro- 
mote, in  the  most  direct  manner, 
tbe  supreme  end  of^  all  breeding, 
namely,  the  most  rapid  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  all  the  live  stock 
raised  in  this  country,  let  each  offer 
its  biggest  prize,  its  most  substantial 
premium,  its  greatest  trophy,  to  the 
animals  that  in  the  show  ring 
demonstrate  the  highest  degree  of 
capacity  for  accomplishing  this  su- 
preme end. 

Let  the  prizes  for  the  best  individ- 
uals remain  as  they  are,  but  the  su- 
preme prize  of  all  should  go,  not  to 
the  best  individual,  but  to  the  ani- 
mals proving  their  capacity  to  pro- 
duce the  best  individuals. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  new  pre- 
mium be  offered  at  all  stock  shows 
for  the  best  families  in  each  class, 
the  families  to  consist  of  sires  and 
dams,  with  the  best  get  of  1,  2  and 
3  years  old.  This  will  be  offering 
a  prize  directly,  instead  of  indirectly, 
as  now,  for  the  capacity  to  attain 
the  supreme  end  of  all  breeding. 

The  premium  should  be  substan- 
tial enough  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late hot  competition  between  breed- 
ers. There  should  go  with  it  a 
grand  trophy,  to  be  competed  for 
annually,  but  to  belong  permanently 
to  the  breeder  that  succeeds  in  cap- 
turing it  for  three  successive  years. 
The  grand  honors  of  the  breeders' 
world  would  go  with  it  and  the 
holder  of  it  would  earn,  as  a  public 
benefactor,  the  homage  of  the  world 
at  large. 

Such  competition  would  help  in 
working  out  the  problems  concerned 
with  the  slightly  known  operations 
of  the  laws  of  heredity  and  would 
be  directly  in  line  with  all  efforts  to 
improve  the  general  quality  of  all 
live  stock.  It  would  be  "striking 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head,"  in- 
stead of  striking  it,  as  now,  a  glanc- 
ing blow. 

Alberta,  under  the  direction  of 
the  provincial  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, is  importing  large  numbers  of 
pure-bred  dairy  catttle.  While  the 
beef  cattle  industry  in  that  province 
is  growing  with  remarkable  strides, 
knowing  ones  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  province  will  ultimately 
derive  its  greatest  revenue  from  the 
dairy  industry  and  are  taking  steps 
to  accomplish  this  result. 


Planning  for  Harvest  Labor 

North  Dakota  is  already  taking 
up  the  matter  of  harvest  labor  for 
1913.  The  unorganized  lack  of  sys- 
tem in  supply  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  getting  of  harvest  labor  into 
this  state  at  the  proper  time,  and 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  take  care 
of  the  crops,  has  resulted  in  serious 
loss  to  farmers  and  special  grain 
growers. 

The  very  heavy  loss  during  the 
grain  harvest  of  1912  has  awakened 
business  interests  to  the  part  that 
they  share  in  getting  good  crops 
properly  harvested  and  properly 
marketed.  The  bankers  have  seen 
fit  to  join  in  the  organization  of 
labor  supply  and  arrange  with  the 
railroads  to  run  in  special  labor 
trains  at  a  low  rate  from  eastern 
cities,  where  labor  agencies  will 
gather  and  ship  the  recruits  to  the 
harvest  fields  upon  order  and  to 
suit  the  demand  as  to  time  of  serv- 
ice. This  organization  is  known  as 
"The  Better  Farming  association" 
and  is  comprised  of  bankers  and 
business  men  of  the  towns  of  the 
state.  This  association  is  also  in- 
terested in  better  farming  con- 
ditions, and  sees  the  need  of  crop- 
saving  at  the  critical  period — har- 
vest. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  grain 
harvest  of  this  state  will  require 
150,000  to  200,000  harvest  hands 
to  be  shipped  in  each  season,  or 
until  this  country  becomes  more 
thickly  populated.  The  period  of 
service  will  be  usually  from  two  to 
three  months.  Special  th-ough 
trains  from  the  east  with  low  trans- 
portation rates  is  the  solution,  and 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  business 
men  have  presented  their  claim. 
Other  states  might  profit  by  this 
example  and  adopt  some  system  of 
labor  supply  that  could  be  depended 
upon  in  seasons  of  greatest  need. 


Nothing  Like  Advertising 

There  is  nothing  like  advertis- 
ing, and  the  Kansas  City  mule  mar- 
ket is  fully  up  to  the  occasion 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  On 
December  26  a  special  train  carry- 
ing 400  big  Missouri  mules  in  fif- 
teen forty-foot  cars  was  started 
over  the  Wabash  road  for  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C.  This  train,  besides  the 
usual  crew  equipment,  had  the  gen- 
eral superintendent's  private  car, 
with  six  of  the  principal  Wabash 
officials  to  conduct  this  train  to  its 
destination,  making  it  one  of  the 
big  advertising  features  for  the  road, 
the  market  and  the  district  where 
these  mules  were  produced. 

The  cars  were  all  new  and  deco- 
rated with  banners  announcing  the 
origin  and  destination  of  the  train. 
The  train  made  numerous  stops 
that  farmers  might  see  the  kind  of 
mule  that  the  North  Carolina  plant- 
ers prefer.  This  is  the  largest  in- 
dividual shipment  ever  made  from 
the  market  for  farm  sale  and  dis- 
tribution. It  is  a  pretty  good  key 
fcr  the  colt  raiser,  north  or  south, 
as  to  future  demands  for  mule 
power  for  the  farm. 

The  popularity  of  the  mule  as  a 
team  animal  is  daily  and  yearly  in- 
creasing over  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  resistance  of  disease 
common  to  the  horse  stock  of  the 
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country  stands  in  favor  of  the  mule. 
In  the  recent  horse  disease  that 
took  so  many  thousands  of  the  good, 
serviceable  horses  from  the  Mis- 
souri valley  states,  the  mark  of 
death  seemed  to  have  passed  by  the 
mule.  The  farmer  who  has  good, 
large  mares  cannot  enter  into  a 
more  profitable  farm  breeding  in- 
dustry than  raising  mule  colts. 


5eed  Corn  Needs  Attention 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
present  moisture  conditions  of  the 
corn  of  the  1912  crop.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  seed  corn  and  sam- 
ples of  show  corn  exhibited  at  the 
corn  shows  and  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, so  far  as  held,  have  more 
moisture  than  is  desirable  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  would  not 
stand  hard  freezing  weather  with- 
out great  damage  to  its  germinating 
qualities. 

It  may  be  observed  from  this  re- 
port that  there  is  need  of  getting 
the  seed  already  selected  into  secure 
storage  rooms,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  will  cure  out  beyond  any 
possibility  of  damage  from  too  much 
moisture.  The  fine  autumn  season 
and  the  mild  winter  which  has  set 
in  has  had  a  tendency  to  influence 
towards  the  belief  that  the  corn 
crop,  as  an  entirety,  is  cured  out 
into  seed  quality  condition  through- 
out the  entire  corn  belt  district.  The 
tests  so  far  made  in  Nebraska  do  not 
warrant  expert  judgment  in  placing 
the  present  germinating  quality  up 
to  that  of  normal  years. 

The  finding  of  a  large  per  cent 
of  moisture  in  the  ears  now  would 
indicate  that  if  hard  freezing 
weather  would  set  In  it  would  in- 
jure a  great  deal  of  the  corn  that 
now  tests  high.  Proper  care  should 
be  taken  at  once  in  handling  all 
corn  intended  for  seed,  that  it  may 
be  made  free  from  liability  of  freez- 
ing and  that  the  present  excess  of 
moisture  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  is  not  only  important  to 
get  rid  of  the  moisture,  but  to  keep 
clear  of  moisture-accumulating  in- 
fluences. 

Last  year's  experience  should  have 
taught  the  importance  of  energetic 
work  in  the  early  securing  of  seed 
corn,  and  the  affording  of  proper 
means  of  curing  the  ears  before  the 
freezing  period  arrives.  It  is  not 
enough  to  go  into  the  field  early  in 
the  fall  season,  In  advance  of  the 
freezing,  and  gather  the  choice  ears, 
but  these  ears  must  be  systematic- 
ally and  properly  looked  after  until 
the  kernels  are  matured,  cured  out 
and  in  every  respect  safe  from  dam- 
age or  injury  by  moisture,  freezing 
or  other  deteriorating  influence. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  streess 
put  on  the  importance  of  seed  corn 
selection  and  seed  testing.  The 
farmer  who  grows  ten  acres  of  corn 
cannqt  afford  to  plant  untested  seed. 
Seed  selection  and  seed  testing  is 
not  alone  for  the  scarce  years,  the 
years  when  some  great  calamity, 
like  an  early  freeze,  has  spread  over 
the  land;  it  is  for  every  year. 


A  new  and  active  co-operative  as- 
sociation of  local  luitter  and  cheese 
manufacturers  was  formed  in  Min- 
nesota recently.  Nearly  100  factor- 
ies responded  to  the  call  and  sent 
delegates  to  St.  Paul  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  association 


Against  Tuberculin  Test 

Every  little  while,  first  from  one 
direction  and  then  from  another, 
comes  a  vociferous  roar  against  the 
employment  of  the  tuberculin  test 
for  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Generally 
the  complaint  is  based  upon  misap- 
prehension; sometimes  it  is  based 
solely  upon  self-interest. 

The  state  of  Illinois,  apparently 
for  political  purposes  only,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Health  to  insist  that  all  cows  fur- 
nishing milk  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
be  subjected  to  the  test.  At  the 
hearing  over  the  proposed  bill  large 
numbers  of  dairy  cattlemen  insisted 
that  the  application  of  the  tubercu- 
lin test  infected  cattle  with  tubercu- 
losis. Nothing  could  be  more  ut- 
terly absurd  than  this  assertion,  for 
the  reason  that  tuberculin  contains 
no  tubercular  bacilli,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  produce  infection. 
The  protesting  owners  of  cattle 
wished  merely  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  expense  involved  in  ad- 
ministering the  test,  and  against  the 
loss  involved  in  the  slaughter  of  in- 
fected animals. 

But  sometimes  there  is  a  protest 
from  another  class  of  men.  These 
are  the  men  that  have  sent  cattle, 
condemned  by  the  test,  to  the  pack- 
ing houses  in  which  government  in- 
spectors failed  to  find  and  indica- 
tions of  tuberculosis.  From  this 
failure  they  have  assumed  that  in 
such  cases  there  was  actually  no 
tuberculosis. 

This  assumption  begs  the  whole 
question.  It  is  well  known  that  cat- 
tle that  are  only  in  the  first  stages 
of  infection  ordinarily  show  a  vio- 
lent reaction,  while  cattle  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  generalized  tuber- 
culosis may  show  only  a  very  slight 
reaction.  The.  government  inspec- 
tion at  the  packing  houses  is,  in  a 
scientific  sense,  merely  superficial. 
It  takes  cognizance  only  of  such 
lesions  as  are  readily  apparent  to 
the  unaided  eye.  The  hidden  glands 
of  the  body,  the  hidden  joints,  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  body,  where 
the  colonies  of  bacilli  love  to  hide, 
are  not  closely  examined.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  say  from 
such  examination  that  an  animal  is 
not  infected  with  tuberculosis.  Noth- 
ing short  of  microscopic  examination 
of  every  gland,  every  joint,  every 
tissue  that  might  afford  a  refuge  for 
the  bacillus,  will  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  animal  is  free  from  tubercu- 
losis. For  this  reason  many  com- 
plainers  who  threaten  damage  suits 
against  the  proper  authorities  for 
condemning  their  cattle  have  been 
advised  by  their  attorneys  that  they 
could  not  prove  their  cattle  free 
from  tuberculosis. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
assures  its  readers  that,  where  If  is 
properly  administered,  the  tubercu- 
lin test  is  reliable  In  tilnety-elKht. 
cases  out.  of  a  possible  one  hundred. 
If,  therefore,  the-  government  Inspec- 
tion of  condemned  cattle  nt  the 
slaiiKliier  house  falls  to  show  tu- 
berculosis It  Is  probably  because  the 
Infection  was  slight,  and  only  in  Its 
first  states,  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  reaction  against  tuberculin  was 
more  violent.  It  Is  wise  for  t'f 
owners,  regardless  of  apearanceH,  to 
accept  the  tuberculin  tent  as  reliable 
In  nearly  all  nnses. 


are  the  real 
sn  Kutter  tools 
lquestionably  the  cheapest  because  they 
give  better  service  and  last  longer  than  ordinary  tools. 
If  you  knew  the  rigid  tests  that  tools  undergo  before 
they  are  qualified  to  bear  the  famous  Keen  Kutter  trade 
mark,  you  wouldn't  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  tools  at 
any  price. 

K&HKUffiK 

Quality  Tools 

work  with  the  worker  and  balance  perfectly.    They  ensure  clean 

cutting  and  chopping.    Keen  Kutter  handles  "stay  put"  because 

they  have  the  Simmons'  wedge  that  can't  loosen.  Go  to  your 

dealer  and  inspect  these  Keen  Kutter  axes,  hatchets, 

hammers  and  braces.    Know  yourself  they  are 

4>    the  finest  tools  on  the  market.  %o 

^5?    If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

"The  Recollection  of  Qualify  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 
St.  Louis.  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia. Toledo,  Minneapolis, 
Sioux  City.  Wichita. 


FREE  TRIAL 


Badger  engines  are  made  for  hard  work — long  years  of  it- 
made  to  do  any  work  on  the  farm  that  requires  engine  power. 
And  to  prove  this  here's  a  proposition  you  can't  afford  to  miss 
—LET  US  SEND  YOU  A  BADGER  ON  FREE  TRIAL. 
Test  it  right  on  your  farm— test  it  your  own  way.  If  it  doesn't 
make  good  our  claims;  you  can'fbuy  it.  Can  any  offer  be  fairer? 

Then  write  today  for  catalog.  State  size  engine  you 
would  like — and  send  your  implement  dealer's  name. 

There  are  no  strings  or  obligations  lo  this  ofler.  We  take  all  risks. 

THE  CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  CO. 
108  Badger  Street  2  Milwaukee,  Wis 


Farmer'* 
Friend 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


I 


Famous  New  Superior 

GRAIN  GRADER 

Unheard-of  Offer/ 


<*t2.f>0  sliced  right  off  the  price  of  the  groat  New  Superior  Grain  Grader— if  youll 
present  the  coupon  below  to  your  dealer  at  oncet  *y 

Think  of  ltl  The  genuine  New  Superior— the  grader  and  cleaner  that  Is  In  use 
on  thousand*,  of  American  farms— the  machine  ttiat  hud  piled  up  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand |  of  dollars  prollts  for  the  owners— now  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  ever, 
We  want  every  farmer  to  know  the  New  Superior.  Wo  want  to  give  this  nmchim 
more  publicity  than  It  has  ever  hud  before.   To  make  farmers  and  dealers  tulk 
about  ltand  Investigate  It,  we're  offering  thin  l*J.60  coupon. 

TblB  is  only  the  beginning  of  your  saving  and  earning  by  the  use  of  this 
machine. 

You'll  get  the  bent  seed  you  ever  had— sifted  right  out  of  your  own  crop 
and  cleaned  all  reudy  for  use.  Wheat  or  oats  flax,  barter,  rye,  timothy . 
clover— all  cleaned  and  graded  by  one  machine  at  one  operation.  llig  <•*•»/>« 
at  low  cant  for  seed. 

You'll  have  only  clean  grain  to  Bell  to  your  elevator  man.  That  means 
highmt  ,  hi.  l  mo  dockage.    And  you'll  aave  the  iwrrrnfng*  foi 

feed  Instead  of  giving  them  to  the  elevator  man  and  then  buying 
them  back. 

This  Is  a  wonderful  machine— a  startling  offer.     Head  how 
get  your  92.60. 


Liberal 
Guaran- 
tee 

Backed 
By 
Us 


$2.50 
At  Your 
Dealer's 
for  Coupon 

The  coupon  below  Is  good 
for  If. 60  u  t  you  r  dealer  s  on 
a  purchase  of  a  New  Superior 
Oral n   () radcr  and  Cleaner. 
Cut  out  that  coupon  thi*  minute. 
It  n  Just  that  much  money  -in  t. 
tor  than  money  bocauso  It  st*r(s 
you  on  tho  road  to  extra  profits 
if  hundreds— even  thousands— 
of  dollars  yearly. 
Kemombcr  this  Is  tho  genuine 
'lew  Superior  — tho  machlno 
ou'vo  heard  nf  mo  often.  Tho 
machine  with  tho  automatic 
adjustable  feed.  It  sieve**  and 
Screens,  lug  capacity  hopper, double 
»agyer--the  machine  a  twelve-year* 
Id  boy  can  run. 

Owen's  Smut  Cleaners 
Sold  on  Same  Offer 

en,  the  coupon  Is  good  on  the  Owens 
not  (  leaner  Ion.  Wo  guarantee  (lui 
Owens  Mm  lit  (Meaner  to  ollininafMpmiit, 
from  your  crops  or  *  our  money  hack. 
Ufi.ouo  machines  bavo  bean  sold  < 
thlsofTer  and  not  one  ban  beet 
(•turned.  Slinking  smut  In 
vheal  or  loose  smut  In  nats 
josltlvely  rmlwl.  Cut  nut 
hat   coupon   note  —  and 


//  Free  Grain  Books,  Too 

f'.hould  t  ' 

wni  ..  port 
i  in  dollui 
ml  ilnn'l 

/ 


J.  L~  OWF.NS  CO. 
23  Chamber  of  Commtrt.  Ulrlii.  Minn»«pol 


nil  '  1  i  I  Kmnt"  .li'Milil  l 

fur  Ilia  Mkhiir.    Ju.t  -•■■»•<  »  |H«tal. 
»mlm  arn  »nrih  |o  you  m  •lnHara 
frll"  l.iilitr  f'ir  ilifin    ami  rlnn't  • 
loa.er.  Ail<lro«»forl>ookr 

I.. 


<  U....I  lloul.of  tMn»<  So.) 


Get  ZO%  More 
Profits  from  Grain 


M~*mM 

TMsj*J  ?f«i 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


January  11,  1913 


What  Low  Price 
Means  To  YOU 


Nebraska  Organized  Agricultural 

Meetings  at  Lincoln  January  20 


HE  following  index  will  show 
our  readers  what  different 
meetings  will   he   held  in 
Lincoln   during   the  week 
of  January  20  to  24: 

Monday,  January  20 

Corn  Improvers'  association; 
Fruit,  Flower  and  Corn  Show,  city 
Auditorium,  all  week. 

Tuesday,  January  21 

Corn  Improvers'  association;  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  Improved 
Live  Stock  Breedrs*  association, 
horse  session;  State  Horticultural 
society;  Good  Roads  association. 
Wednesday,  January  22 

State  Board  of  Agriculture;  Im- 
proved Live  Stock  Breeders'  asso- 
ciation, swine  session;  State  Horti- 
cultural society;  Dairymen's  associa- 
tion; Home  Economics  association; 
Bee  Keepers'  association;  Sheep 
Breeders'  association;  Pure  Grain 
and  Seed  Growers'  association. 
Thursday,  January  23 

Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
association,  beef  cattle  session:  State 
Horticultural  society;  Dairymen's  as- 
sociation; Home  Economics'  associa- 
tion;     Bee     Keepers'  association; 


Country  Life  improvement,  evening 
session  only. 

Friday,  January  24 

Dairymen's  association;  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Conference. 

Among  the  celebrities  from  out- 
side of  the  state  will  be  Prof.  Lau- 
renz  Green  of  Ames,  la.;  Hon  C.  H. 
Van  Houten,  Lenox,  la.;  J.  P.  Hess, 
Council  Bluffs,  la.;  E.  H.  Favor, 
associate  editor  the  Fruit  Grower 
and  Farmer,  St.  Joseph,  Mo;  Prof. 
W.  M.  Jardine,  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment station,  Manhattan,  Kan.;  A. 
J.  Glover,  editor  Hoard's  Dairymen, 
and  Prof.  G.  L.  McKay,  Chicago,  11 . 

There  will  be  banquets  galore. 
Monday  evening  will  be  the  Corn 
Growers'  banquet  at  the  Lincoln 
hotel  On  Tuesday  evening  there 
will  be  two  banquets,  namely,  the 
Nebraska  Fair  Managers'  banquet  at 
the  Commercial  club  rooms  and  the 
Horticultural  society  banquet  at  the 
Lindell  hotel.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ing there  will  be  the  Organized  Ag- 


riculture banquet  at  the  Lincoln  ho- 
tel, at  which  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bessey 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  -"ill 
be  the  guest  of  honor.  On  Friday 
evening  the  Farmers'  institute  ban- 
quet will  be  held  at  the  Lincoln 
hotel.  Noonday  cafeteria  lunches 
will  be  served  at  the  state  farm  dur- 
ing the  week  in  an  attractive  style 
and  at  moderate  prices. 

A  large  share  of  the  program  of 
each  of  the  several  societies  has  been 
assigned  to  practical  men  throughout 
the  state,  who  have  learned  what 
they  know  from  actual  contact  with 
the  soil  and  with  climatic  conditions, 
and  who  will  give  to  those  in  at- 
tendance the  benefit  of  their  per- 
sonal experience. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  meeting  will 
be  largely  attended. 


Take  No  Chances  with  Hog  Disease 

judgment  is  worth  very  much. 

These  owners  might  have  been 
saved  a  large  percentage  of  their  loss 
had  they  acted  upon  the  probability 
that  their  hogs  were  suffering  from 
some  form  of  cholera  and  had  used 
the  serum  treatment  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

The  only  safe  way  when  hogs  are 
sick,  no  matter  from  what  apparent 
disease,  is  to  use  the  serum  treat- 
ment as  a  preventive  and  thus  pre- 
vent loss  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  the  infected  herds,  but 
also  on  the  part  of  the  neighbors 
whose  hogs  are  as  yet  free  from  dis- 
ease. This  precaution  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged;  it  involves  a  slight 
expense,  but  without  it  a  much 
greater  loss  is  certain  to  ensue. 


HERE  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  vari- 
ous diseases  with  which 
Hogs  are  affected  that  hog 
owners  have  become  confused  in 
their  notions  respecting  hog  diseases, 
and  this  confusion  has  resulted  in 
great  loss.  Whether  hog  cholera  is 
the  only  fatal  epidemic  disease  of 
hogs  is  a  question  not  yet  satisfac- 
torily answered.  It  is,  however,  safe 
to  assume  that  there  may  be,  in  all 
diseases,  a  mixed  infection,  and  that 
hog  cholera  may,  and  in  most  cases 
actually  does,  constitute  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  mixed  infection. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  hog 
cholera  is,  since  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
Even  the  most  skillful  and  scientific 
specialists  are  not  aole  to  diagnose 
the  disease  with  certainty.  There 
are  certain  general  characteristics, 
certain  idiosyncratic  lesions,  that  are 
generally  found  in  pronounced  cases 
of  what  is  called  cholera.  These  are 
not,  however,  always  present.  The 
wise  grower  of  hogs  will  find  it  to 
his  advantage  to  use  as  a  preventive 
the  serum  treatment  of  cholera  in 
order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  pos- 
sible cholera  infection. 

Certain  farmers  in  Otoe  county 
have  been  losing  hogs  by  disease  for 
the  last  two  months.  One  farmer 
opened*  the  carcass  of  a  dead  hog, 
found  the  lungs  inflamed  and  filled 
with  clotted  blood,  and  decided  for 
himself  that  his  hogs  were  suffering 
from  pneumonia,  and  consequently 
took  no  preventive  measures  against 
cholera.  His  hogs  continued  to  die, 
and  are  dying  yet.  Now,  pneumonia 
is  rapid  in  its  action  and  does  its 
fatal  work  in  a  short  time.  It  does 
not  hang  on  for  two  or  three  months. 
This  farmer  should  have  had  a  post- 
mortem by  an  expert,  and  h3  would 
probably  have  learned  that  his  hogs 
were  suffering  from  mixed  infection 
of  which  at  least  cholera  constitutes 
one  element.  Cholera  varies  so 
much  with  different  individuals  in 
the  organs  attacked  that  no  amateur 


Cornstalk  Disease  in  Cattle 

Dr.  T.  P.  Haslam  claims  to  have 
discovered  the  cause  of  cornstalk 
disease  in  cattle  and  to  have  devel- 
oped a  preventive  vaccine  that  is  now 
being  used.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  does  not  claim  this  as 
a  cure  for  the  disease,  but  only  as  a 
pieventive.  It  is  claimed  that  cattle 
inoculated  with  this  vaccine  are 
thereby  rendered  immune  to  the  dis- 
ease. This  puts  the  vaccine  in  the 
same  class  with  blackleg  Vaccine 
and  hog  cholera  serum,  which  are 
used  not  as  cures  for  these  specific 
diseases,  but  when  used  upon 
healthy  animals  act  as  a  preventive 
of  the  disease.  The  doctor  claims 
that  healthy  animals  inoculated  with 
vaccine  which  he  prepares  will  not 
contract  cornstalk  disease,  but  how 
will  the  doctor  prove  this? 

If  the  doctor's  claims  are  ulti- 
mately thoroughly  substantiated  his 
work  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  owners  of  cattle  within  the  corn 
belt.  Such  claims  as  he  puts  forth 
seem  almost  too  good  to  be  true, 
and  this  paper  will  watch  with 
great  interest  the  progress  of  all  ex- 
periments    with     the  vaccine. 


Read  what  I  have  to  offer  you: 

A  New  1913  Model 
Farm  Engine 

—So  simple  a  child  can 
run  it; 

,  —So  economical.  It  costs 
but  a  cent  or  two  for  gaso- 
line on  a  big  job: 
—So  reliable,  it  won't  go 

•rone: 

—So  efficient,  a  touch  starts 
going. 

durable.  I  give  you  a 
permanent  guarantee  of  satisfaction; 

— And  so  positive  am  I  that  you'll  buy  one 
if  I  make  my  price  low  enough,  that  I'm  going 
to  sell  my  1913  Model, 


Galloway  Engines 

$50  To  $300  Lower  In  Price 


than  asked  for  the  next  best  engine  on  the  market. 

You  can't  go  Krone  on  a  deal  like  this  My  3u.  60, 
90  days'  FREE  trial  protects  you.  It  you  don't  want 
the  engine  after  the  trial,  send  It  back.  1  won't 
charge  you  a  cent  for  the  use  you  have  bad  of  it. 

Free  Book  Reveals  the  Secret 

of  my  exceptionally  low  prices  and  why  I  can  under- 
sell everybody  on  engine  of  equal  quality.  It  also 
explains  what  a  good  engine  should  be  and  how 
much  to  payforit.  Write  for  book  today,  learn  these 
things  for  yourself  and  get  my  special  '.HI 3  propo- 
sition and  prices.  Write  NOW.  before  you  forget  It. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres. 
THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 


415BZ  Galloway  Station 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


ill 


Sharpen  Tools  Free! 


V\\  send  this  wondcrfu  I  farm  tool  grinder  on^ 
trial  without  advance  payment.  Sharpens 
plow  points,  saws,  discs,  sickles,  ensi- 
lage knives  an  farm  tools  amazingly 
quick. Saves t Ime  labor, mouey. tools. 
Has   genuine  Dlmo-Grtt  (artificial 
diamond,  sharpening  wheels. 
LUTHER  DIMO  GRIT  GRINDER 
Has  metal  frame,  enclosed  sbaft-drlve, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  tewing 
machine.  25  times  taster  than  grindstone* 
10  time?  better  than  emery  -  Will  not  draw 
mper.    Special  attachments — fortre.  milk 
ister,  jig  saw,  rip  saw,  lathe,  drill. oca,  fur* 
Dished  extra  if  desired.  Fully  guaran- 
teed   Wri*e  for  free  book  on  tool  grind- 
ing and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

luthtr  Grinder  Co.,  385HrohBldg,.MIIwaoke>,Wlt. 


Farm  Power  at 
Lowest  Cost  Per  Year 


li 


FREE  ENGINE 
ADVICE  COUPON 


J     We've  helped  thousands  of  farm 

!  ers decide  on  the  size  and  kind  of 
\  engine  best  suited  for  their  exact 
t  needs.  Our  Engineering  Depart- 
t  ment  will  belo  you  without  charge 
g  if  you  simply  fill  out  and  mail  this 
J  coupon. 

t  1— What  size  engine  are  you 
$  figuring  on? 

I 

t   

J     2— Check  machines  operated. 


The  engine  best  suited  to  do  your  work  is  the  engine  you  can 
depend  upon  to  go  with  fewest  repairs,  to  use  less  gasoline,  and  to 
last  the  longest  in  actual  hard,  every-day  service. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Gasoline  Engines  are  built  in  sizes  from  1  to 

20  h.  p.    Stationary  and  Portable,  for  general  work,  pumping  and  «  i — i  i — i 

other  special  requirements.    Their  great  durability,  economy  in  fuel,  high  quality  and  j  ' — |  Corn-B  el  er  | — |  ™p 

constant  performance  give  you  the  utmost  in  farm  power  at  lowest  cost  per  year.  \  Q  Saw  Grinder 

The  Famous  Fuller  &  Johnson  '  Q  Thresher     Q  Silo  Filler 

Farm  Pump  Engine  ;  □ 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Double-Efficiency  Engines 

are  mechanical  masterpieces,  built  by  engine  specialists. 
We  guarantee  them  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  are 
designed  with  supreme  satisfaction,  ease  and  economy. 
They  are  massive,  powerful,  reliable  and  yet  amazingly 
simple.  See  the  heavier  castings,  larger  bearings,  auto- 
matic oiling  system,  enclosed  crank  case,  extra  heavy 
crank  shaft,  open  water  jacket.  These 
are  things  to  look  for— things  which 
^count  in  buying  an 
igine  for  your 
work,  whether 
inside  or  out- 
side. Com- 
parison with 
any  other  en- 
gine, pointby 
point,  will 
proVe  the  su- 
periority o  f 
the  Fuller  & 
Johnson  Double 
Efficiency  Engine 
to  yoursatisf  action. 
They  are  frost-proof— 


I — I  Other 
(  1 1 


The 

Greatest 
Engine 
Value  Your 
Money  Can  Buy 


The  little  labor-saving:  giant  that 
does  more  work  than  a  team  n  the 
farm.  Pumps  water,  runs  the  corn 
sheller.  fanning:  mill,  washinj  ma- 
chine, separator,  churn— any  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  small  machinery.  Will 
pump400 to  1,000 gall  nsanhour.  Yet 
costs  little.  Gives  -  :rtain  and  posi- 
tive water  supply,  regardless  i  con- 
ditions. 

"People's  Price"  Engines 

Here  is  an  engine  built  wi  V  th 
same  care  and  embodying  the  prin- 
cipal superior  featur  sand  lality  if 
our  famous  Double-Effi  ienc  line, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  make  to 
sell  at  a  popular  price. 

It  has  all  the  newest  improvements — 
strictly  up-to-date.  You  get  a  wonderful 
money's  worth  in  the  Fuller  &  Johnson 
People's  Price  Engine.  No  other  engine 
concern  in  America  can  give  you  the  high- 
standard  Fuller  &  Johnson  quality  at 
such  prices. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
Fuller  &  Johnson  and  learn  how  they  can 
save  you  money  on  your  farm  power  re- 
quirements. The  coupon  is  for  your  con. 
venience,  or  a  postal  will  bring  full  in- 
formation. 


Cream 

Separator      I    ■  Machines 

•     3-What  <io  you  need  an  en- 

J  gine  for  most? 


J  4— Do  you  prefer  the  Double- 

!  Efficiency  or  a  low-price  en- 

S  Rine? 
• 


FREE  ENGINE 
BOOKS 


J  Just  check  which  books  you  want 
t  and  they'll  be  mailed  at  once. 


•  I — I  Double 
J  l_|  Efficiency 


□ Farm  Pump 
r 


Engine 


□ People's  Price 
r 


Engine 


$ 

S  roan 
t 

*  R.  F.  D.  State  

J  Address  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFO .  CO. 
S  1  Thornton   Street.  Madison,  Wis. 


will  start  when  wanted. 

"FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.  (Est.  1840), 1  Thornton  St.,  Madison,  wis..! 


Stick  a  Stamp  on  the  Letter 
and  Mail  It  Today! 


January  11,  1918 
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Down  On  the  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast 
They're  HarvestingThird  Crops  Now 

While  you  Northern  farmers  are  watching  your  corn  land,  valued  at  i 
around  $150  an  acre,  lie  idle  under  its  cover  of  snow,  the  Louisiana  farmer, 
on  land  bought  at  one-fifth  the  price,  is  preparing  to  gather  the  final  crop  of 
the  year,  planted  after  the  corn  was  harvested. 

He's  fattening  his  bank  account  while  you  are  drawing  on  yours.  Winter  is  an  asset  to  him,  because  he  grows  crops  that  bring  high  prices 
just  because  your  farm  is  idle.  While  your  stock  is  housed  in  expensive  barns  and  eating  up  the  contents  of  the  corncribs,  the  Gulf  Coast  farm- 
er's stock  is  running  in  the  pasture.    Corn  is  a  money  crop  to  him,  not  a  safeguard  against  cold. 

Just  about  the  time  your  hired  man  is  bringing  in  a  bucket  of  coal  or  shoveling  off  the  snow  the  Southern  farmer  is  gathering  a  few  oranges 
for  his  breakfast. 

The  Climate  is  Perfect— the  Soil  is  Deep,  Rich,  Inexhaustible — and  There 
is  Good  Growing  "Weather  Every  Month  in  the  Year 


January  ami  February  are  the  plowing*  montliH,  and  the  harvest  months 
run  from  now  to  December. 

There's  a  big  dividend-producing-  farm'  for  you  ilown  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Louisiana  The  land  will  coat  you  one-fifth  what  land,  not  so  good,  will  cost 
you  In  the  North.  You  can  grow  all  tli<;  staple  crops  you  now  grow.  Your 
farm  Implements  will  do  all  the  work  for  you  there  and  your  horses  and 
stock  will  thrive.  With  two  or  three  crops  a  year  instead  of  one,  the  bank 
account  grows  fat  rapidly.  There's  none  of  the  Ion*  waits  between  deposits; 
none  of  the  heavy  withdrawals  for  living  and  beat. 

The  few  times  a  fire  Is  needed  there's  wood  for  the  hauling.  There's 


none  of  the  heavy  building  needled,  either  in  the  house  or  the  barns,  because 
they  don't  know  what  a  blizzard  looks  like  In  Louisiana.  The  Gulf  breezes 
take  care  of  the  North  winds  and  drive  thcni  back, 

In  the  summer,  there's  hot,  growing  weather,  bill  the  heat  isn't  ol  the 
withering  sort,  because  of  that  same  Gulf  breeze.  Louisiana,  with  Its  tO  to 
HO  Inches  of  rain  a  year,  knows  no  droughts  that  cut  off  a.  crop  Just  when  It 
looks  most  promising.  And  the  soil  is  your  kind — you  can  have  your  choice 
of  ridge,  prairie  or  bottom  Land.  It's  all  deep,  rich,  fertile,  and  practically 
inexhaustible.  Thousands  of  acres  of  that  prairie  land  have  never  had  a 
[dow  on  them  Cattle  have  browsed  then-  on  the  rich,  native  grass  and  have 
done  their  part  In  enriching  the  fields. 


The  Splendid  Advantages  of  Louisiana    Go  and  See  for  Yourself 

via  the  Frisco  Lines 


To  the  Farmer: 


A  growing  season  12  months  long. 

Two  and  three  crops  a  year  Instead  of  pne. 

Deep,  rich,  soli  of  the  sort  you  are  farm- 
ing now,  at  one-fifth  the  price. 

All  the  staple  crops  you  now  product  and 
In  addition  such  money-makers  as  cotton, 
rice,  sugar  cane,  lespedeza,  and  a  score  of 
others. 

Labor  at  one-half  the  price  you  now  pay. 
Markets  are   as-  close  or  closer   lo  you 
than  any  you  now  reach. 

Outdoor  life  the  year  round. 
No  pioneering — all    the    conveniences  of 


civilization 
Ik 


-splendid 


transportation  facili- 
ties. Till*!  opening 
of  the  Panama. 
Canal,  now  but  a. 
short  time  off,  will 
multiply  the  pros- 
perity of  the,  South 
many  fold 


To  the  Farmer's  Wife: 

City  conveniences  that  make  work 
easy. 

BteCtfleitf  to  do  the  washing  Mid 
Ironing,  the  churning  antl  end  the 
drudgery  of  lamp  cleaning 

Telephones  that  bring  your  neighbors 
always  within  speaking  distance. 

Rural  free  delivery  to  keep  you  advis- 
ed of  the  world's  news. 

Schools  and  churches  of  the  best 

More  lime  to  devote  to  the  chickens, 
garden  and  bees  the  profits  from 
which  will  educate  the  children. 

Oranges,  figs,  lemons  and  other  fruit* 
from  your  own  trees. 

A  climate  that  means  health  fo  you 
and  yours. 


llomeseekci  h'  I  ncursion  at  low  rates  I  rani  your  homo    ^  * 

town  .hi  tin  insi  and  third  Tnead*yi  <>i  mi  i.  month.   #  .  u., 

Bend  the  Coupon  for  full  lnf urination.  #  niHOli 

Gel    all    Hie    figures      learn    Hie    whole    truth        ♦*       °e"'  Pn""- 

right  auny.     I;. ad  •  •  \  p.- r  l.-i.e.  „  of   BUB         *  rdHttlttTl  ftC 

fin  ds  of  others  fin. I  out  Just  what  v.oi  ♦  DIiIr- .,  St.  Louls,  m>£ 
•an   do.      A   superb  hook    full  of  vital  ♦* 

facts,  actual   phologra phs  and  Just.        *  _  ',  "'"   know   

the    Inormatim.    you    want.    sol,         *I  /„,„,,„"  '",  ,    '  "," 

 1  ""• '  

Write  today.  ♦  '" ""  •••• 

\  mi  roN,    "  pm*,  igt,  *  M 

KHsco  LIMB,  :i»»T  I   IVl-.ro  *  .^nme   

Bldg.,  Hi.  Loaia,  Mo.  + 
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Handling  5oil  for  Production 

Article  I— Necessities  for  Plant  Growth 


This  begins  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  subject,  "Handling  the  Soil 
for  Production,"  which,  will  set 
forth  in  a  simple  and  direct  man- 
ner the  fundamental  laws  govern- 
ing plant  growth,  and  will  recom- 
mend a  method  of  operation  by 
which  the  tiller  of  the  soil  may 
work  in  co-operation  with  these 
laws  and  receive  the  help  they  fur- 
nish instead  of  working  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  with  the  consequent 
loss  involved  in  trying  to  antag- 
onize nature. 

They  will  try  to  bring  together 
facts  which  have  been  widely  sep- 
arated in  previous  publications  and 
will  endeavor  to  co-ordinate  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  help  to 
everyone.  Natural  laws  are  con- 
stant. The  conditions  under  which 
they  operate  are  various,  but  with 
a  full  understanding  of  the  laws 
concerned  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion every  farmer,  whether  in  the 
humid,  semi-humid,  arid  or  semi- 
arid  districts,  may  be  enabled  to 
conduct  his  operations  in  such  a 
way  as  to  conform  to  nature's  re- 
quirements. 


jLANTS,  in  order  to  grow, 
must  have  material  out  of 
which  to  build  .plant  tissue, 
and  this  material  must  be 
of  a  kind  adapted  to  the  use  for 
which  it  is  required,  and  it  must  be 
in  a  condition  such  as  will  enable  the 
plants  to  make  use  of  it. 

A  plant  cannot  make  something 
out  of  nothing.  If  one  wishes  a 
beef  steer  to  put  on  beef  he  must 
feed  the  steer  something  that  it  can 
make  beef  out  of.  The  steer  cannot 
make  beef  out  of  nothing.  Just  so, 
a  plant  must  be  furnished  material 
out  of  which  to  build  new  tissue  or 
it  cannot  grow.  More  than  this, 
this  material  must  be  in  such  condi- 
tion and  of  such  a  nature  that 
plants  can  use  it  for  purposes  of 
growth.  The  first  requisite,  then, 
for  plant  growth  is  plant  food  in  the 
soil. 

Plants  Derive  Food  from  Air 
It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  not  all  the  food  of  plants  comes 
from  the  soil.  Part  of  its  food  the 
plant  derives  from  the  air  through 
its  leaves.  The  leaves  of  plants 
have  the  power  to  dissociate  the 
carbon  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
oxygen  and  to  use  the  carbon  and  re- 
lease oxygen  into  the  air.  The  car- 
bon for  the  woody  fiber  of  plants, 
the  sugars  and  starches  in  the  tis- 
sues and  juices  of  plants  are  derived 
in  this  way  from  the  air.  It  may  be 
said  that  all  of  the  carbohydrate 
part  of  plants  is  derived  from  the 
air,  and  none  of  it  from  the  soil. 
Thus  the  part  of  the  plant  that  fur- 
nishes to  animals  heat,  mechanical 
energy  and  fat  comes  entirely  from 
the  air  through  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  none  of  it  from  the  soil. 

All  other  foods  that  plants  use  for 
growth  are  derived  from  the  soil, 
and  unless  these  exist  in  the  soil  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  in  proper 
condition  for  utilization  of  plants, 
plants  cannot  grow. 

The  principal  plant  foods  in  the 
soil  requisite  for  plant  growth  are 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  .  acid,  potash 
and  sulphur.  There  are  several 
other  elements  of  plant  food  in  the 
soil,  but  they  are  used  in  such  small 


quantities  and  are  so  generally  pres- 
ent in  all  soils  that  explicit  refer- 
ence to  them,  for  practical  purposes, 
is  not  necessary. 
Things  That  Are  Not  Plant  Food 
Nitrogen  is  that  element  of  plant 
food  that  furnishes  the  materials  for 
vigorous  vegetable  growth.  When 
there  is  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  there  is  a  corresponding  exce  s 
in  vegetable  growth,  which  is  not  al- 
ways desirable,  especially  in  the  case 
of  cereal  plants.  Pure  nitrogen, 
however,  is  not  a  plant  food.  It  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  available 
by  plants  for  purposes  of  growth. 
Before  it  can  be  used  by  plants  it 
must  be  oxidized  into  a  nitrate,  and 
this  nitrate  is  the  only  form  in 
which  the  plants  make  use  of  it. 
Likewise  potassium  is  not  a  plant 
food.  Before  it  can  become  availa- 
ble for  plants  it  must  be  oxidized 
into  potash;  then  it  is  ready  for  use 
by  the  plants.  So  also  phosphorus 
is  not  a  plant  food.  To  become  a 
plant  food  it  must  be  oxidized  into 
phosphoric  acid;  then. the  plants  can 
use  it. 

Phosphoric  acid  might  be  called 
the  reproductive  food  of  plants,  for 


it  is  this  element  that  governs 
largely  tne  production  of  seed. 
Whenever  it  is  noticed  that  vegeta- 
tion is  becoming  year  by  year  less 
and  less  luxuriant  in  growth,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  supply 
of  the  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
is  "becoming  less  and  less.  Then  if 
more  luxuriant  growth  is  to  be  had 
the  soil  supply  of  nitrogen  must  be 
increased.  Whenever  it  is  noticed 
that  plants  fail  to  mature  a  full  crop 
of  seed,  and  that  this  failure  year 
by  "ear  becomes  more  and  more 
marked,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  soil  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  being  exhausted.  When  such 
is  the  case  the  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil  must  be  increased  if 
plants  are  to  produce  profitable 
crops.  Potash  furnishes  a  part  of 
the  material  of  which  plant  tissues 
are  composed  and  is  also  supposed 
to  act  as  a  general  stimulant  to  all 
the  functional  activities  of  plant  life. 
Whenever  plants  exhibit  a  general 
debility,  have  not  strength  enough 
in  their  tissues  to  hold  them  erect, 
and  exhibit  signs  of  general  tissue 
weakness,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  available  supply  of  potash 
it  the  soil  is  being  exhausted  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  profitable 
growth  impossible. 

Recent  Chemistry  Discoveries 

Recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of 


chemistry  have  shown  that  plant  tis- 
sues contain  manyfold  more  sulphur 
than  had  at  first  been  supposed.  This 
sulphur  is  found  by  chemical  an- 
alysis of  the  plant  tissues.  Precisely 
what  function  the  sulphur  plays  in 
the  development  of  plants  is  not 
clearly  and  definitely  known,  but  it 
is  evident  that  if  it  is  found  in  lib- 
eral quantities  in  plant  tissues  it 
must  serve  as  an  Important  element 
in  plan*  food. 

Ordinary  soils,  both  surface  soils 

and  subsoils,  contain  large  amounts 
of  crude  plant  food  in  a  condition 
that  renders  it  unavailable  for  im- 
mediate plant  use.  This  crude  plant 
food  must  be  oxidized  before  plants 
can  use  it.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
upper  six  feet  in  the  an  acre  of  or- 
dinary soil  contains  plant  food  in 
both  available  and  unavailable  con- 
dition to  the  value  of  $7  5,000.  It 
frequently  happens,  when  the  sur- 
face soil  of  a  field  that  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  a  long  term  of  years 
becomes  exhausted,  or  partly  ex- 
hausted, of  the  elements  of 
plant  food,  that  by  plowing  to 
a  greater  depth  crude  plant 
food  may  be  turned  out  to  the  action 
of  the  elements  which  will  oxidize 
if;,  and  by  this  means  add  a  sufficient 
supply  of  available  plant  food  to  re- 
store the  soil  to  its  original  condi- 
tion of  fertility,    One  of  the  means 


The  W>r/ds  Greatest 
Wagon  Factortr 


S^^^-   Seventy  years  ago  (in  1843)  Peter  Schuttler  ^Ife 
made  the  best  farm  wagon  in  the  world — with  his  own 
hands— in  a  little  shop  in  Chicago.  From  the  little  shop  of  1843 
the  business  has  grown,  until  today  it  is  the  greatest  wagon  factory 
in  the  world,  with  a  plant  that  covers  over  20  acres,  still  owned  and  under 
the  active  personal  management  of  Peter  Schuttler's  grandsons. 


The  Old  Reliable  Peter  Schuttler  Wagons 
are  built  as  carefully — as  honestly — and  as 
substantially  today  as  they  were  in  1843. 
They  have  stood  the  hard  test  of  racking 
service  on  the  plains  and  mountains  for  70 
years.    During  all  that  time  they  have  sold 
at  higher  prices  than  any  other  wagon — yet  the 
demand  for  them  has  steadily  increased  year 
after  year — because  they  have  always  been  built 
better  and  have  given  more  satisfactory  service. 


No  inferior  materials  ever  enter  our  factory,  and 
the  Peter  Schuttler  Wagon  is  made  in  but  "One 
Grade  of  the  Highest  Quality." 


Our  sole  aim  is  to  make  the  "Old  Reliable"  Peter 
Schuttler— the  "One  Best"  wagon  that  can  be  built,  re- 
gardless of  expense — one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  hard 
service  on  the  roads — one  that  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price 
and  that  we  can  positively  guarantee  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction. 


m 


^    Year  after  year  we  have  added  new  improvements  and  perfected  new  inventions,  and  have  invariably  main-  ^ 

^     tained  the  high  standard  of  Peter  Schuttler  Wagons.   Our  latest  and  most  remarkable  invention  is  the  ^ 

|  Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  | 

H      The  Greatest  Improvement  of  Farm  Wagons  in  50  Years  g 

E~     _            , .        ......  =5 


Every  machine  on  the  farm  has  been  improved — except  the  farm  wagon 

tionize  farm  wagon  construction.  Every  good  farm  wagon  will  soon  have  roller  bearings,  because  the 
run  so  much  easier,  and  do  at  least  one-third  more  work. 

The  Schuttler  Patented  Roller  Bearing  Construction  has  been  perfected  and  made  so  practical  that  it 
gives  absolutely  satisfactory  results,  with  but  little  increase  in  cost  over  the  ordinary  farm  wagon. 


Write  for  our  Free  Book 


which  fully  explains  the  Schuttler  Patented  Roller  Bearing  Con- 
struction, and  gives  official  tests  by  U.  S.  Gov.  Road  Experts. 


\ 


PETER 
2523  W.  22nd 


SCHUTTLER 

CHICAGO 
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of  restoration  of  fertility  is  to  bring 
up  new  soil  that  has  never  seen  the 
light  of  day,  so  that  the  crude  plant 
food  that  it  contains  may  be  oxi- 
dized and  made  available  for  the  use 
of  plants. 

Chief  Sources  of  Oxygen 

Oxidization  consists  in  forming  a 
union  between  tne  material  to  be 
oxydized  and  oxygen.  The  chief 
sources  of  oxygen  for  oxidization  are 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  oxygen  of 
water,  which  is  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen.  Soil  that  is 
thrown  open  to  the  action  of  the  air 
will  have  its  crude  plant  food  oxi- 
dized by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  air  and  in  the  rainfall.  The 
crude  plant  food  that  is  in  the  sub- 
soil, and  which  is  occluded  from  the 
air,  may  be  oxidized  in  part  by  the 
water,  which  soaks  down  into  the 
subsoil  from  tne  surrace. 

Virgin  soils  generally  contain 
available  plant  food  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  profitable  plant  growth, 
but  if  cropping  of  such  soils  i"  long- 
continued  it  may  exhaust  the  supply 
of  available  plant  food  to  such  an 
extent  that  profitable  growth  will 
be  no  longer  possible.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  an  ordinary  crop  takes 
from  every  acre  of  land  from  60  to 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  from  forty 
to  sixty  pounds  of  potash  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Drawing  this 
amount  of  plant  food  year  by  year 
from  the  soil  will  in  time  exhaust 
the  available  supply.  It  will  then 
become  necessary  either  to  replenish 
the  supply  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
or  to  bring  up  from  the  subsoil  new 
supplies  for  oxidization. 

Only  a  part  of  the  plant  food 
stored  in  the  surface  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently oxidized  to  be  available  for 
the  use  of  plants,  and  very  little  of 
that  contained  in  the  subsoil  may  be 
so  used. 

The  successful  grower  of  plants 
will  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  available 
plant  food  in  the  soil  is  the  first 
requisite  for  the  successful  and 
profitable  growth  of  crops. 


A  Model  Dairy  Establishment 
The  Millet  Farming  company  has 
been  organized  by  .members  of  the 
Dowler  family  at  Millet,  Alta.,  to 
operate  a  model  dairy  establishment. 
The  buildings  to  be  erected  next 
spring  will  contain  all  the  most 
modern  appliances  and  improve- 
ments, including  a  power  plant, 
water  system,  milking  machines  and 
butter-maker,  The  plans  call  for  a 
thorough,  modern,  sanitary  strain- 
heated  structure,  with  proper  venti- 
lation system  and  plenty  of  light. 
Every  new  idea  will  be  embodied  in 
the  scheme  of  construction  to  malc<! 
for  the  higher  art  of  mixed  farminK. 
The  company  has  already  In  stock  a 
herd  of  Ayrshlres,  and  other  pure- 
bred animals  will  be  added  by  the 
time  the  plant  is  in  readiness  for 
occupancy. 


Arizona  holds  first  place  among 
the  copper-producing  states.  Tlw 
product  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
350,000,000  pounds,  and  is  not  only 
the  largest  output  ever  made  by  that 
3tate,  but  the  largest  ever  made  by 
any  state  for  one  year.  In  Mon- 
tana the  output  will  be  40,000,000 
pound*  less. 


Each  a  Lucky  Car 


In  every  make  an  occa- 
sional car  proves  almost 
trouble-proof.  No  break- 
downs, no  repairs. 

The  man  who  gets  it  tells 
his  friends  he  got  a  lucky 
car. 

But  every  buyer  of  Reo 
the  Fifth  gets  a  lucky  car. 
This  is  how  I  insure  it. 

How  I  Do  It 

A  lucky  car  means  simply  a  car 
built  with  proper  care  and  caution. 
I  have  spent  26  years  in  learning  all 
that  is  necessary. 

I  have  all  of  my  steel  made  to 
formula.  Then  every  lot  is  analyzed 
twice  to  prove  its  accord  with  the 
formula. 

Then  the  finished  parts  are  tested. 
In  every  part  I  require  over-capacity, 
not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  gears  are  tested  in  a  crushing 
machine,  to  prove  that  each  tooth 
will  stand  75,000  pounds. 

Springs  are  tested  in  another 
machine  for  100,000  vibrations 

Added  Cost 

I  use  big  tires— 34x4 — to  save  you 
tire  expense  and  trouble.  This  year, 
by  adding  30  per  cent  to  my  tire 
cost,  I  have  added  65  per  cent  to 
the  average  tire  mileage. 

I  use  in  this  car  190  drop  forgings, 


*By  R.  E.  Olds.  Designer 

to  avoid  all  hidden  flaws.  Steel 
castings  would  cost  half  as  much. 

I  use  15  roller  bearings — 11  of  them 
Timken,  4  Hyatt  High  Duty.  The 
usual  ball  bearings  cost  one-fifth  as 
much,  but  ball  bearings  often  break. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto  to  save  igni- 
tion troubles. 

I  doubly  heat  my  carburetor  — 
with  hot  air  and  hot  water— to  deal 
with  low-grade  gasoline. 

I  use  a  centrifugal  pump,  instead 
of  a  syphon,  to  insure  positive  cir- 
culation. 

I  use  14-inch  brake  drums  for 
safety.  Also  seven-leaf  springs,  two 
inches  wide. 

1,000  Tests 

The  various  parts  of  this  car,  dur- 
ing the  making,  get  a  thousand  tests 
and  inspections. 

Each  engine,  for  instance,  is  tested 
48  hours— 20  hours  on  blocks,  28 
hours  in  the  chassis. 


Fitted  parts  are  ground  over  and 
over,  until  we  get  utter  exactness. 

Each  body  is  finished  with  17 
coats.  It  is  deeply  upholstered  with 
genuine  leather,  filled  with  the  best 
curled  hair. 

The  electric  dash  lights  are  set  flush 
with  the  dashboard.  Thus  the  car's 
appearance  shows  the  care  we  use. 

Center  Control 

No  other  car  has  such  easy  control 
as  you  find  in  this  Reo  the  Fifth. 

All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
moving  a  handle  only  three  inches 
in  each  of  four  directions. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  So  the  car  has  no  levers, 
either  side  or  .center,  to  clog  the 
way  in  front. 

You  get  in  this  car  the  wanted 
left  side  drive.  The  driver  sits  close 
to  the  cars  he  passes.  Yet  you  shift 
the  gears  with  your  right  hand,  just 
as  with  the  old  right  hand  drive. 


Costs  Me  $200  Per  Car 


Reo  the  Fifth,  without  these  pre- 
cautions, could  be  easily  built  for 
$200  less.  For  the  first  few  months 
you  might  not  know  the  difference. 
But  in  years  to  come  this  skimping 
might  cost  you  several  times  $200. 

I  know  this  well,  for  I  have  built 
cars  for26  years  —  over  60,000  of 
them.    I  know  the  cause  of  troubles. 

I  save  this  $200  per  car  by  building 
only  one  model,  by  building  all  my 


own  parts,  by  wonderful  factory 
efficiency.  And  I  put  that  saving 
into  these  extremes,  to  save  you 
after-cost. 

If  you  think  that  it  pays  to  have 
a  car  like  this,  ask  us  to  send  you 
the  details. 


Our  thousand  dealers   now  are 
showing  the  1913  model  of  Reo  the 
Fifth.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  we  ^ 
will  tell  you  where  to  see  the  car. 


R.M.  OWEN  &  CO.GA8enLs^- 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horse  power 
Wheel  Base— 

112  Inches 
Tires — 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  electric 

lights 
Speed — 

45  Miles  per 

Hour 
Made  with 

2  and  5 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.    We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  bracbeU  -  all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $1 70). 


DoYou  Want  This 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


On«  farm- 

•r  In  Mrh 
'-'•rrimunl  ■ 
if  ran  r^t 
onn  for 
lirlplnf  110  In 
I  FOdUOt  Tro  Jan 
'.■Uptown  wlf  h.Kim.  Writ*  for  partlmlan.. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

(lllh  rtrl^n  at**)  fr»m-  AM  No  9  »«iT.r  lt«-1 
wir*  rn.-t      M,.,..  i. I  )  i.  <-«t^.,t»-I  -.If  |„  ,„.m 
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W  K.  VOOttHKCB.  Hgr  ■  tantfaro'  Hf|.  C*.t 
303  Main  Si.        I    ■  •»  rant.  ■  I 
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The  complete  set  of 


Brady  War 
Photographs 

NOW  READY    In  16  parte  in  o  handsome  cover  binder, 
for  Jj>12.7.r> 

Addresi  War  Book  Dept., 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.    No  stumps 
can    resist    the  Hercules. 
Doubles    land   value— enables 
you  to  make  $1200.00  on  40  acres 
t  the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out— and  $750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the 
proof.  Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
iHjjJ  Book  tells  all  the 
Ig^^acts — shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'll 
also  quote  yon  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFO.  CO.  155  81st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Save  money 

Use  the  farm  and  gai. 
'•den  tools  that  do  the 
work  of  3  to  6  men, 
that  cultivate  in 
a  scientific 
way,  and 
enlarge 
your 


crops- 


No.  25 

is  a  com- 
bined 11  ill 
and  Drill 
Seeder,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe,  Culti- 
vator, and  Plow. 
Indestructible  steel 
frame. 
IfPpp  64-page  illustrated 
4  IXL/L/  catalogue. 
Send  postal  /or  it  today. 

S  L  ALLEN  £.  CO 
Boxl203U  Phila. 
Pa. 


WAIT  I 

Get  the  Hinge  Door 
and  Lansing  Book  Be- 
fore Buying  Any  Silo 

Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos, 
liearn  about  the  Hinge  doors — easy 
to  open  and  close.  Protects  silage 
from  freezing  rn  winter  and  drying, 
out  in  summer.  Simple,  rigid  ana 
safe  ladder— 7  inches  foothold. 
Scores  of  big  points  for  you. 
Write  now  for  Book  34. 

WOOD  BROS.  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
General  Office,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

lansing,  Mich.,  Miryvilla,  Mo..  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Cedar 
Hapiris,  la.,  E.  St.  Louis,  III.,  Topekn,  Kans.,  Laiington.  Ky. 
Denver,  Colo.,  Spokane,  Wash.    Write  Nearest  Office 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FREE 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton,  TS.  C. 

WANTED—SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 


Hundreds  of  rooc!  positions  now  open  pa 
$5,000  00  a  year.  No  former  experience  i 
them  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade 
Saleswoman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assi 
iition_where  you  can  earn  good  wages 


,-ing  from  $1,000.00  to 
equired  to  get  one  of 
Traveling  Salesman  or 
it  you  to  secure  a  good 
phile  you  are  learning: 
 cal  Salesmanship  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testi- 
monials from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed 
in  good  positions;  also  list  of  good  positions  open.  Address  (nearest 
office)  Dept.  243  National  Salesmen's  Training  Assn. 
Chicago  New  York  KansasCity  SanFrancisco  New  Orleans  Toronto 


20c 


This  Coupon  and 

good    for    the  next 
number  of  ALL  the 
following  magazine*^ 
Good  Housekeeping' 
Piotorial  Review 
The  Ladies'  World 
Address,  Magazine  Coupon  Dept., 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Guatemala's  Progressive  System  of  Railways 


$5  «°  $8  Every  Day  I'S^? 

That  s  what  nundredsof  fanners'  sons  now  earn  bv  selling 

THE  ECLIPSE  PUMP  EQUALIZER 

Many  make  good  money  during  spare  time  only,  showing 
it  to  neighbors.  It  makes  the  hardest  working  pump  run 
easy— saves  jerking  and  does  the  lifting.   Write  DB  today. 

Equalizer  Foundry  Co.,      2434  Burling  ft,  Uiicago 


UATEMALA  CITY. — The 
Pan-American  railway  will 
soon  be  "connected  with  the 
Guatemala  system.  It  al- 
ready comes  to  the  boundary  of  the 
republic  and  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  of  track  are  yet  to  be 
laid  to  connect  it  with  the  Guate- 
mala Central,  which  comprises  the 
lines  running  from  here  to  the  port 
of  San  Jose,  on  the  Pacific,  and 
those  which  cover  the  western  slope 
of  this  country.  Indeed,  travelers 
can  now  go  to  Mexico  City  by  rail, 
piecing  out  the  short  break  of  a 
day's  ride  on  mules.  Moreover,  ex- 
tensive plans  are  under  way  to  ex- 
tend the  Guatemalan  railways  into 
Salvador  and  Costa  Rica,  and  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  we  shall 
be  able  to  reach  the  Panama  canal 
by  railway. 

By  Train  to  Guatemala 
In  this  way  Guatemala  City  is 
only  within  about  four  days  from 
Mexico  City.  When  the  break  is 
completed  it  will  be  only  three  days, 
and  the  time  to  St.  Louis  will  be  less 
than  six  days,  while  that  to  New 
York  will  be  just  about  one  week. 
Prom  Guatemala  City  to  St.  Louis 
the  distance  is  2,82  4  miles.  To 
New  York  it  is  3,884  miles,  or  only 
about  700  miles  less  than  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  It  needs 
only  an  extension  of  a  little  more 
than  fifty  miles  to  connect  the  roads 
here  with  those  of  Salvador,  and  the 
day  seems  to  be  fast  coming  when 
the  Pan-American  railway  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Ayres  will  be  in  op- 
eration. The  distance  between  these 
two  points  by  rail  will  be  only  a  lit- 
tle over  10,000  miles,  and  of  this 
between  6,000  and  7,000  miles  have 
already  been  built.  Add  to  that  an 
extension  equal  to  the  distance  be- 
tween here  and  New  York  and  we 
shall  have  this  great  intercontinental 
railway  with  several  hundred  miles 
to  spare. 

New  Railroads  of  Central  America 

Everywhere  I  go  in  Central  Amer- 
ica I  hear  the  people  talking  of  new 
railroads.  One  of  the  projects  of 
Panama  is  to  build  a  line  from  Pan- 
ama City  to  the  town  of  David,  the 
largest  place  in  the  northern  part  of 
that  republic.  Costa  Rica  will  even- 
tually be  connected  with  Panama, 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  and  the 
concessions  for  the  extension  of  the 
roads  here  have  already  been 
granted.  Both  the  old  and  new 
lines  are  practically  owned  by  Amer- 
icans, and  from  New  York  to  Pan- 
ama the  indications  are  that  the 
lines  will  be  under  American  con- 
trol. The  president  of  the  Pan- 
American  extension  to  Guatemala  is 
Mr.  D.  O.  Thompson,  who  was  for- 
merly our  minister  to  Mexico.  The 
railroads  of  Costa  Rica  are  owned 
by  the  Keith  syndicate,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  railroads  of  Guate- 
mala. All  of  the  lines  have  been 
planned  by  Americans  and  built  by 
Americans,  and  there  will  probably 
be  one  American  company  operating 
the  whole. 

From  Ocean  to  Ocean 

Guatemala  has  now  an  intercon- 
tinental line  from  the  Caribbean  sea 
to  the  Pacific.  This  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception   of    the    Panama  railroad, 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

which  is  about  forty  miles  long,  and 
the  Tehuantepec  line,  which  is  186 
miles  long,  the  shortest  of  all  the 
roads  which  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  Its  total  mileage  is 
less  than  2  70,  and  it  runs  from 
Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Caribbean 
sea  to  Guatemala  City  on  the  top  of 
the  pass,  thence  to  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  the  port  on  the  Pacific. 
The  distance  from  Barrios  to  the 
capital  is  195  miles,  and  from  here 
to  San  Jose  it  is  just  under  seventy- 
five  miles. 

Regular  trains  are  running  over 
both  these  roads,  and  when  Secre- 
tary Knox  was  here  he  crossed  the 
continent  that  way.  He  was  taken 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other  on  spe- 
ical  cars  with  pilot  engines  running 
along  in  front  to  forestall  any  dan- 
ger of  accident,  and — the  unkind 
say — to  be  sure  that  no  dynamite 
mines  had  been  planted  to  blow  up 
the  train.  The  road  was  decorated 
for  the  occasion  and  was  lined  with 
palm  branches,  flags  and  school 
children   processions  from   one  end 


that  time  10  per  cent  of  the  salaries 
of  the  public  officials  and  5  per  cent 
of  all  the  town  revenues  were  or- 
dered to  be  set  aside  for  railroad 
construction.  The  contracts  were 
let,  and  along  about  -1896  or  1897 
five  sections  had  been  built,  extend- 
ing from  the  seacoast  130  miles  up 
the  mountains.  At  that  place  the 
road  stopped.  It  began  at  the  ocean 
and  its  terminus  was  a  jungle.  Many 
of  the  ties  rotted  and  the  rails 
rusted,  until  1904,  when  Sir  William 
Van  Horne,  Minor  C.  Keith  and  Gen- 
eral Tom  Hubbard  got  a  new  conces- 
sion for  it  and  pushed  it  on  to  its 
completion. 

It  was  finished  in  January,  1908, 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  roads 
in   Central  America. 

This  Northern  railway  is  well 
built;  the  gauge  is  three  feet  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  place,  the 
greatest  grade  is  3  per  cent.  For  a 
short  distance  it  is  more  than  4  per 
cent.  The  road  has  over  300  steel 
bridges,  one  of  which  is  more  than 
600  feet  long,  and  another  743  feet 
long;  the  latter  bridge  is  22  9  feet 
high.     This  road  has  a  guaranteed 


Native  Scene  on  Guatemala  Railroad 


to  the  other.  There  were  bands  at 
all  of  the  stations,  and  when  the 
cars  passed  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Amititlan  a  fleet  of  canoes 
manned  by  Indians  went  through 
certain  maneuvers  in  his  honor. 
The  Guatemala  Railway 

The  road  from  Guatemala  City  to 
the  Atlantic  is  now  largely  owned 
by  Minor  C.  Keith  and  other  cap- 
italists, supposed  to  be  associated 
with  the  United  Fruit  company,  and 
I  am  told  that  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  acquire  the  other 
roads  of  Guatemala.  This  is  the 
Guatemala  road,  which  was  formerly 
called  the  Northern  railway.  Its 
first  section  was  laid  out  and  built 
by  an  American  engineer  named 
Miller;  it  was  begun  in  1884  as  a 
government  project,  and  it  was  then 
provided  that  every  Guatemalan 
should  pay  $4  a  year  to  aid  in  its 
building.  The  work  was  started, 
but  a  war  broke  out  and  the  funds 
for  the  railroad  had  to  be  used  to 
support  the  president. 

The  year  following  another  con- 
tract was  made,  and  along  in  1892 
the  work  was  again  under  way.  At 


income  of  $200,000  a  year,  the  con- 
cession providing  that  the  govern- 
ment will  insure  the  5  per  cent  div- 
idend on  the  $4,000,000  invested  in 
it.  In  addition  to  this,  last  year  it 
made  more  than  $100,000,  and  the 
traffic  is  steadily  growing. 

Port  Barrios  to  Guatemala  City 
It  was  over  this  road  that  I  came 
into  Guatemala.  I  landed  at  Port 
Barrios  on  one  of  the  regular  steam- 
ers which  call  there  on  their  way 
from  Panama  to  New  Orleans.  The 
port  has  a  wide  and  deep  harbor  and 
vessels  of  the  heaviest  draft  can 
come  to  its  docks.  The  railroads 
pass  for  thirty  or  forty  miles 
through  the  rich  banana  plantations 
of  the  United  Fruit  company  and 
c°rry  their  freight  right  to  the 
steamers.  While  I  stayed  at  Port 
Barrios  about  10,000,000  bananas 
were  loaded,  and  on  my  way  over 
the  road  we  were  some  hours  pass- 
ing through  the  plantations. 

Leaving  Port  Barrios,  the  cars  go 
right  into  the  jungle;  they  wind 
their  way  through  the  Motagua  val- 
ley, where  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam  about  fifteen  feet  deep;  here 
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the  rainfall  is  abundant  and  nature 
has  on  her  seven-league  boots;  palm 
trees  100  feet  high  wall  the  railway 
and  the  vegetation  is  the  most  luxu- 
riant to  be  found  in  the  tropics. 
After  a  few  miles  of  such  scenery 
you  enter  the  great  banana  estates, 
and  the  cars  fan  the  leaves  of  ban- 
ana plants  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high,  many  of  them  loaded  with 
fruit.  There  is  perhaps  forty  miles 
of  such  riding,  and  then  you  come 
to  the  mountains,  where  the  vegeta- 
tion is  dryer  and  with  many  herds 
of  cattle  feeding  upon  it 

Like  Arizona 

The  scenery  now  suddenly 
changes;  it  is  almost  like  crossing 
Crom  the  valley  of  the  Nile  into  the 
desert.  In  the  valley  the  rainfall 
is  over  100  inches  per  year;  on  the 
highlands  there  is  almost  no  rain, 
ind  as  you  ascend  the  mountains  you 
pass  through  a  region  like  the  desert 
lands  of  New  Mexico  or  Arizona; 
the  ground  is  dry  and  cacti  abound; 
the  trees  are  silver  gray;  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  enough  moisture  to 
color  the  leaves;  the  only  green 
spots  are  along  the  beds  of  the 
streams.  We  can  still  see  the  Mota- 
gua  river,  but  beyond  its  banks  is 
the  desert.  In  its  upper  course  the 
river  looks  not  unlike  the  Jordan, 
and  the  vegetation  is  no  more  luxu- 
riant than  that  which  lines  the 
famed  river  of  Paestine, 

Still  farther  inland  the  mountains 
make  one  think  of  the  Rockies;  they 
are  bare,  ragged  and  torn  by  ravines 
upon  which  hang  thirsty  air  plants, 
the  orchids  of  the  desert.  Now  and 
then  you  pass  little  valleys  with  ir- 
rigated patches  along  the  stream 
running  through  it;  here  are 
thatched  huts,  the  homes  of  the  In- 
dians. Such  valleys  are  but  a  few 
hundred  feet  wide  and  the  popula- 
tion is  scanty. 

A  Ten-Dollar  Breakfast 

My  train  stopped  for  breakfast  at 
Zacapa  and  my  meal  cost  me  $10. 
When  I  left  I  took  a  bottle  of  apol- 
lonaris  with  me,  for  which  I  was 
charged  $4,  and  also  a  package  of 
cigarettes  which  cost  me  %'>.  I  gave 
a  five-dollar  fee  to  the  parlor  car 
porter  at  the  close  of  the  trip  and 
once  paid  a  boy  a  dollar  to  bring  me 
a  drink.  All  of  these  figures,  how- 
ever, represent  Guatemalaa  money, 
of  which  it  takes  $17  to  make  $1  of 
ours,  so  that  a  five-dollar  bill  equals 
just  about  30  cents. 

Zacapa  is  the  biggest  city  be- 
tween the  Caribbean  and  the  capi- 
tal; it  is  100  miles  inland,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  only 
600  feet  above  the  sea.  During  the 
next  ninety  miles  we  went  upward 
over  4,000  feet,  and  here  at  Guate- 
mala City  we  are  Just  about  a  mile 
high. 

Itallroiwl  Scenes 

The  scenes  on  the  Guatemalan  | 
railroad  are  Interesting.  Th*-  pas- 
sengers consist  of  Indians,  half- 
breeds  or  ladiOOl,  and  whites,  who 
ire  few  and  far  between.  The  cars 
ire  first  and  second  class,  and  we 
lad  at  the  end  of  the  train  a  little 
larlor  car,  the  extra  charge  for 
.vhlch  was  about  $f»S  per  day.  I 
;pent  a  part  of  the  Journey  In  the 
econd-class  car.  The  seats  were 
nich  like  those  of  a  street  car,  con- 
isting  of  long  benches  running  lin- 
er the  windows  and  a  back-to-back 


bench  in  the  center.  Here  most  of 
the  passengers  were  Indians  or  ne- 
groes; they  were  dressed  in  cotton, 
and  the  Indians  had  high  straw  hats 
with  crowns  shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf. 
There  were  .many  bareheaded  Indian 
women.  Both  men  and  women  were 
smoking  cigars  or  cigarettes;  their 
baggage  was  hung  up  on  hooks  over 
their  heads.  An  Indian  newsboy  in 
his  shirtsleeves  passed  through  the 
car  selling  candy  and  beer. 

At  one  of  the  stations  a  company 
of  soldiers  came  in;  they  were  bare- 
footed and  their  uniform  was  of  cal- 
ico, while  their  hats  were  of  straw; 
each  man  carried  a  gun,  but  this  was 
the  only  sign  of  warfare  about  him. 
I  am  told  they  receive  from  10  to  15 
cents  daily,  and  that  the  government 
is  always  behind  in  its  pay.  The 
most  of  the  soldiers  are  Indians, 
who  are  forced  into  the  army. 

American  Railway  Men 
This  train  had  an  American  engi- 
neer and  an  American  conductor, 
and  this  is  the  case  with  the  other 
railways  of  Guatemala.  The  natives 
have  no  experience  and  they  cannot 
be  trusted  to  handle  the  trains  The 
conductors  receive  $100  gold  per 
month  and  the  engineers  have  simi- 
lar salaries.  The  conductors  tell 
me  that  the  Guatemalans  are  great 
travelers  and  that  both  the  first  and 
second-class  passenger  traffic  is 
good.  First-class  fares  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3  cents  gold  per 
mile,  and  the  second-class  are  about 
half  the  first-class.  The  Indians 
patronize  the  roads  and  the  conduc- 
tors say  that  they  have  to  watch 
them  carefully  to  collect  all  the 
fares.  They  are  smart  and  will  try 
to  cheat  their  way  from  station  to 
station. 

[Copyright,  1912,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Substantial 
Breakfast 

Pleasure 

In  every  package  of 

Post 
ToasTies 

Crisp,  Bweet  bitB  of  toastod 
Indian  Corn,  to  be  served  with, 
cream  or  milk. 

Always 

Ready  to  Eat 
Direct  from 

Package— 

Always  Delicious 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 


Pont  urn   Orcnl  r.'o.,  Ltd 
Puttie  (  reek.  Mich. 


Spreader  Users!  Notice! 


Great  Western 


Send  for  the  book  that  tells  all  the  facta  about  every  part  of  the  Spreader 
that  stands  on  its  record  of  twelve  years'  use:  that  is  used  and  endorsed 
by  over  100,000  progressive  farmers;  a  spreader  that  has  more  flood 
advantages,  simpler  design  and  better  construction  than  any  other. 

Now  Made  "Low  Down" 
For  Easy  Loading 

This  is  the  old  reliable— retaining  all  the  features  that  have  made  it 
famous  and  successful  —  but  built  low  down— waist  high  —  with  safe 
clearance  from  the  ground.  Wheels  under  the  load.  Buy  the  best  spreader 
while  you're  buying.   Avoid  trouble,  delays  and  expense. 

Buy  Your  Last  Spreader  Now 

It  will  be  a  GREAT  WESTERN,  because  this  is  the  machine  for  longest 
-    In  the  end  it  costs  much  less  than  the  shoddy  spreader  whose 
A_lu  JUL    first  cost  is  lower,  because  the  GREAT  WEST- 

'S".* WraiSX  Jg^    ERN  is  built  to  stand  the  strain  of  all  conditions 
— the  test  of  every  job — and  to  give  years  of 
steady,  continuous  service. 

Write  TODAY 


Special  Features  of 
Real  Merit 

Wheels  under  the  load. 
Short  wheel  base  and 
roller  bearings  making 
lightest  draft.  Simplest 
possible  drive.  Fewest 
parts.  No  enclosed  gears 
or  transmissions.  Noth- 
ing complicated.  Endless 
roller  apron  running  on 
three  sets  of  large  roll- 
ers. Indestructible  front. 
Double  bolster.  16-inch 
malleable  fifth  wheel. 


for  the  FREE  BOOK, 
describing   the  GREAT 
't  buy  an  uncertainty.   Don't  experiment 
spreader — now  low-down  so  it's  easy  to  load, 
for  the  GREAT  WESTERN  Spreader  Book. 


oy 

Buy  the  proved 
And  write  today 
It's  FREE. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 
383B2nd  Avenue.  Rock  Island.  Illinois 


Don't  Waste  Fodder! 


/  Let  This  Wonderful  Machine  Cut  It  into 
#  Tempting,  Nourishing  Food  for 
f  Cows,  Calves,  Steers  and  Sheep 

m      With  milk,  butter,  beef  and  veal  bringing  sfcy*b.igh  prices 

yon  can't  afford  to  waste  one  single  stalk  of  corn  fodder.  Thanks  to 
the  invention  of  this  wonderful  machine,  most  men  no  loneer  leave 
cornstalks  in  the  field  to  be  tramped  down  and  wasted.  They  take 
the  cornstalks,  ears  and  all.  and  jam  them  into  this  machine.  Zip! 
Off  come  the  ears  (in  many  localities  50  per  cent  of  them  are  actually 
busked),  and  at  the  same  time  sharp  knives  ere  catting  the  fodder 
into  small,  choice  morsels  that  make  higher-priced  butter-f  at  and  beef* 

SMALLEY  Cutter  and  Snapper 

It  Snaps  Off  the  Ears  and  Cuts  Fodder— All  at  Same  Time 


When  the  weather  is  too  cold  for  field  hnsking, 
haul  in  a  few  loads  of  cornstalks  and  do  part  of 
your  husking  and  fodder  cutting  in  the  barn. 
With  this  machine  yon  will  always  have  plenty 
of  fresh  feed  that  will  keep  your  stock  in  first-class 
_  condition. 

\ Capacity,  15  to 30  bushels  snapped  corn  and  m  to 
3K  tons  dry  fodder;  1  to  IK  tons  corn  hay  per  hour 
when  shredder  head  is  used.  Small  gaB  engine 
— 


The  Powerful  Sraalley  force  feed  cutter  will  also 
give  you  fine  results  in  dry  feed  cutting.  You  can 
purchase  the  plain  machine  now  and  the  blower  and 
trucks  nextfall.  Catalog  Free 

Look  into  this  winter  cutting-  proposition. 
You'll  be  amazed  at  what  a  money-maker  the 
Smalley  Combined  Snapper  and  GuLier  is.  just 
send  jour  name  on  postal  and  bv  return  mail 
you'll  Lf« ■  t  our  latest  catalog  showing  the  entire 
line  of  Smalley  Machines.  (66) 


Smalley  Manufacturing  Co.  (Established  1857)  Box  23  9  Manitowoc.  Wis. 


Save  $25  to  J40.  Get  beat  buggy  you  ever  rode  in.  Book  shows 
lio styles  made-to-order  Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  also  full  andy 
complete  line  of  harness.  Sold  direct  to  you.  no  middlemen's, ' 
profit.    167,000  Split  Hickories  now  in  use. 

M30  Days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  Yrs.  Guarantee 

■VAuto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts.  Surrics,  Driving  Carts,  Car- 
riages, Spring  Wagons,  etc.— ail  genuine  Split  Hickories.  Get 
this  big  free  book  at  once  no  matter  where  you  buy.  Phelps 
even  pays  the  postage,  bo  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  a  postal 
or  letter  tonight.    Address  H.  C.  Phelps.  President. 
THE  OHIO  CAWRIAQg  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Station  46 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


(r 


Get  One  for  Him 

Any  Portrait 

on  a  handsome 
burnished  copper 

Watch-fob 


Reproduced  from  any  photograph 
yon  send— engraved  on  the  metal 
and  absolutely  indestructible.  A  fob 
tliaf  may  he  worn  by  any  one  \vln> 
drosses  in  «ood  taste,  at  the  same 
time  |  lasting  novel  picture. 


Send  photo  and  $  1 .00 
Photo  will  be  returned  with  care 

BEE  PUBLISHING  m 
Bngrariag  Dept. 

BEE  BLDO.,  OMAHA,  NEB 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Mother's  Cooking 

She  ne'er  took  domestic  science  and  she's 

rather  short  on  style, 
Eut  she  can  cook  a  dinner  that  would 

make  an  Indian  smile; 
Plain  old  cooking,  nothing  fancy,  but  it's 

honest  through  and  through. 
And  you'll   find   no   shams   abiding  to 

come  mocking  back  at  you. 

She  ne'er  took  domestic  science  and  she 

doesn't  need  the  same; 
She  learned  lier's  in  a  kitchen,  and  she 

knows  the  little  game — 
Learned  it  in  a  country  kitchen,  where 

the  best  /s  always  made. 
And  she  scorns  the  foolish  fripperies  that 

the  college  cooks  parade. 

She's  a  pupil  of  experience  and  she  cer- 
tainly is  a  cook. 

She  doesn't  nave  to  follow  what's  been 
written  in  a  book; 

She  knows  each  little  crook  and  turn, 
she  never  makes  a  test, 

But  the  cooking  .-she  produces  is  the  kind 
that's  ranked  as  best. 

When   you've   tried   all   sorts   of  places. 

when  you're  sick  of  what  they  give. 
When  you  know  the  pleasure's  vanished 

and  you  only  eat  to  live; 
You  just   go   until    you're   hungry,  then 

you'll  want  real  food  to  eat, 
And  you'll  bank  on  mother's  rooking,  for 

you  know  it  can't  be  beat. 

—Harry  M.  Dean. 


Our  Home  Chat 

One  of  the  most  convenient  things 
for  use  in  the  kitchen  is  a  pair  of 
scissors.  These  may  he  kept  es- 
pecially for  kitchen  use,  and  will 
prove  a  good  investment.  Celery 
may  very  quickly  be  cut  into  disks, 
and  lettuce  shredded,  with  scisso  - 
Vegetables  and  fruits  may  be  quickly 
trimmed  of  roots  and  prepared.  With 
the  use  of  scissors  the  core  is 
quickly  removed  from  grapefruit. 
Parsley  is  easily  minced  for  season- 
ing by  their  use. 

Another  great  convenience  is  a 
scalpel,  which  adapts  itself  to  so 
many  uses  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  enumerated.  Good  tools  to  work 
wit  reduce  the  annoyance  and  labor 
almost  half,  and  anyone  with  ingen- 
uity discovers  for  herself  new  ways 
of  making  work  easier.  Your  edi- 
tor believes  in  doing  work  the 
easiest  possible  way  to  get  right  re- 
sults. Whenever  a  device  or  ma- 
i  nine  can  be  found  that  will  reduce 
Hie  expenditure  of  energy,  save  ac- 
tual labor  and  make  time  for  other 
more  congenial  things  we  are  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  the  machine.  There 
is  abundant  opportunity  for  exercise 
in  the  farm  home,  after  all  the 
lfibor-saving  devices,  which  actually 
save  labor,  are  installed,  and  no  im- 
minent danger  of  the  farm  woman 
lapsing  into  a  state  of  innocuous 
desuetude  from  lack  of  occupation. 

THE  EDITOR. 

That  "Rising  Question" 

Mrs.  Shepler  struck  a  keynote  in 
economy  as  well  as  efficiency  in  her 
recent  article  on  the  uses  of  soda; 
and,  like  her,  we  could  not  keep 
house  without  it.  If  a  piece  of  tin- 
ware wants  polishing,  a  whisk  with 
a  little  soda  will  bring  it  out  bright 
and  shining,  and  even  a  silver  spoon 
may  be  rubbed  with  it  without  dan- 
ger of  scratch.  Boil  the  lamp  burn- 
ers in  soda  water  and  they  will  come 
out  bright  and  shining  with  a  bit  of 
rubbing,  the  soda  removing  all  traces 
of  oil  Detter  than  soap  could  do. 

On  a  hot  summer  day,  when  you 
have  reason  to  fear  that  the  milk  is 
cn  the  verge  of  being  sour,  add  a 
small  pinch  of  soda.  When  v  ash- 
ing milk  utensils  a  little  soda  added 
to  the  water  is  better  than  soap. 
Just  rinse  off  the  milk  and  then 
wash    thoroughly   with   soda  water; 


give  a  dash  of  cold  water  and  then 
scald.  This  applies  to  everything, 
from  separator  to  churn,  and  if  thor- 
oughly done  the  milk  products  "'ill 
always  be  sweet  and  of  fine  flavor. 

Soda  is  a  great  source  of  economy 
to  the  farm  housewife,  who  usually 
has  an  abundance  of  sour  milk  af  * 
cream.  It  is  much  cheaper  than 
baking  powder,  only  one-third  as 
much  is  required  and,  combined 
with  the  lactic  acid  of  the  milk,  its 
leavening  properties  may  always  be 
relied  upon.  A  teaspoonful  of  soda 
to  two  or  three  cup  ills  of  sour  milk 
is  about  the  right  proportion,  the 
amount,  of  course,  varying  a  little 
according  to  the  condition  of  the 
milk.  We  prefer  it  when  it  has 
jut  reached  the  clabbered  stage. 

If  you  happen  to  run  out  of  bak- 
ing powder  or  cream  tartar  and 
have  no  sour  milk,  just  select  a 
plain  recipe  for  cake,  substitute 
soda  for  baking  powder — using  one- 
third  the  quantity — and  add  a  tea- 
cupful  of  stewed  rhubarb  or  sour  ap- 
ple sauce  to  each  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Steam  or  bake,  and  you  have 
a  most  delicious  pudding,  light  as  a 
Vather,  and  no  one  would  mistrust 
the  nature  of  the  leavening  used. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  cakes  and 
cookies  which  call  for  baking  mo- 
lasses, and  which  require  no  other 
lightening  than  a  little  soda.  One 
of  the  cheapest  and  best  is  made  as 
follows: 

Soft  Gingercake — Two  cups  bak- 
ing molasses,  good  half-cup  shorten- 
ing (meat  fryings  or  lard)  ;  melt 
and  turn  into  molasses;  add  two 
teaspoonfuls  dry  soda,  and  when  it 
foams  stir  in  a  cupful  of  water,  a 
teaspoonful  ginger,  one  of  salt  and 
three  and  one-half  cups  of  flour. 
Bake  slowly.  The  molasses  should 
be  as  nearly  like  the  old  "New  Or- 
leans" brand  as  can  be  obtained. 
For  variety,  cinnamon  or  chocolate 
may  be  substituted  for  the  ginger, 
and  with  a  single  frosting  it  makes 
a  good  "company"  cake,  though  re- 
quiring neither  butter,  milk  or  eggs. 

If  the  bread  sponge  delays  coming 
until  verging  on  the  sour  order,  a 
pinch  of  soda  will  rectify  the  trou- 
ble. Even  counting  the  saving  in 
baking  powder  bill  alone,  economy 
would  make  a  place  for  the  soda 
when  there  is  sour  milk.  And  for 
quality,  it  comes  to  the  front  every 
time  when  in  the  proper  hands. 

BESSIE  L.  PIji'NAM. 


The  Prevention  of  Colds 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  colds  are  taken  most  easily, 
due  to  carelessness  more  often  than 
any  cause,  and  so  many  diseases  may 
follow  in  the  train  of  what  we  term 
an  ordinary  cold  that  we  need  to 
avoid  the  beginning  of  evil;  and 
colds,  aside  from  the  temporary  dis- 
comfort, are  apt  to  leave  an  enfee- 
bled system  upon  which  some  serious 
disease  may  fasten.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  take  the  trouble  to  wear  extra 
wraps  and  put  on  good  rubbers  when 
one  must  be  out  on  damp  or  very 
cold  days  than  to  suffer  from  neglect 
of  such  precautions.  Damp  feet  are 
especially  provocative  of  bodily  chill 
and  the  ankles  should  alwavs  be  well 
covered  in  cold  weather.  If  the 
feet  and  legs  are  cold  and  damp,  the 


blood  flowing  through  them  quickly 
becomes  chilled,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of,  cold  hands  and  wrists. 
This  may  produce  a  serious  chill  in 
many  important  organs,  and  the 
slight  discomfort  of  wearing  over- 
shoes and  heavy  gloves  will  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  protection 
from  far  worse  ills. 

In  times  of  severe  cold  weather 
or  long  exposure  in  moderately  cold 
weather,  a  good  supply  of  nourish 
ing  food,  not  difficult  of  digestion, 
is  very  valuable  in  maintaining  the 
bodily  temperature  and  thus  ward- 
ing off  colds.  Never  omit  regular 
bathing,  for  unless  the  skin  is  in  ac- 
tive condition  the  cold  will  close  the 
pores  and  favor  congestion  or  other 
diseases.  One  cause  productive  of 
harm  is  damp  cellars  and  dampness 
of  dwelling  rooms,  as  dampness  will 
bring  on  colds,  rheumatism  and 
many  other  ills.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  colds  in  persons  living  in 
rooms  heated  with  stoves  lies  in  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  air.  A  vessel 
of  clean  water  on  the  stove  will  sup- 
ply moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
this  lessens  the  irritation  in  the  nose 
and  throat  that  is  caused  by  the  dry 
air.  Where  radiators  are  used  a 
damp  cloth  hung  near  the  radiator 
will  be  of  help. 

One  mother  says  she  keeps  her 
children  free  from  colds  and  other 
diseases  by  allowing  them  to  eat 
freely  of  onions  and  apples  all 
through  the  winter,  and  she  has 
taught  them  to  drink  plenty  of  cold 
water,  and  especially  a  drink  in  the 
morning  and  a  last  one  at  night. 
Wet  mittens  have  been  the  cause  of 
many  colds.  Every  child  should 
have  two  or  three  pairs  for  every- 
day use,  and  in  snow  ball  season 
they  should  be  exchanged  as  often 
as  wet.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
prevent  colds  and  sore  throats  is  to 
use  an  antiseptic  wash  and  make  a 
practice  of  gargling  thoroughly 
every  night  and  morning.  There  is 
nothing  better  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose than  a  borax  solution  prepared 
by  dissolving  a  heaping  tablespoon- 
ful  of  powdered  borax  in  a  quart  of 
hot  water,  then  adding  a  little  salt 
and  keeping  in  a  bottle  ready  for 
use.  Use  a  little  of  this  borax  solu- 
tion as  a  snuff  night  and  morning  to 
prevent  colds  in  the  head.  This 
preparation  will  almost  always  stop 
a  cold  if  one  uses  it  in  time.  There 
seems  to  be  a  little  doubt  that  colds 
result  from  a  disease  germ,  and  the 
borax  solution  cleans  the  air  pas- 
sages of  the  nose.  It  is  said  that 
dust  may  convey  the  specific  germ 
of  cold,  and  it  is  wise  when  weeping 
a  room  or  driving  out  in  the  dust  to 
put  a  little  vaseline  in  each  nostril 
to  keep  the  dust  from  finding  its  way 
to  the  air  passages. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  subject 
of  ventilation,  as  a  lack  of  ventila- 
tion in  living  rooms  will  oftener  in- 
duce a  cold  than  too  much  fresh  air. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  air  the  sleeping 
rooms  twice  a  day,  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening, 
and  keep  one  window  down  at  the 
top  day  and  night.  A.  M.  H. 


Cultivate  good  nature  and  you  will 
not  have  to  get  to  the  end  of  a  rain- 
bow to  find  good  fortune. 


Now  get 
the  Knives 


s 


You  nvay  obtain  a  complete  set 
of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons'  Silverware. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
has  added  knives  to  its  great  offer. 
Spoons  and  forks  of  this  pattern 
have  been  offered  before.  (You  can 
still  get  them.)  Start  now  with 
the  knives.  Send  20  cents  for  each 
fork  and  knife  and  10  cents  for 
each  spoon. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  knife  to 

Name  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMLAHA. 


January  n,  i»i3 
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Fashions :  Smart-Looking  Garments  for  Children 


OAT  styles  for  little  boys  and 
girls    are    very  handsome 
this    winter.    The  double- 
breasted  effects  and  those 
on  the  Russian  blouse  and  Norfolk 
order,  although  of  a  staple  character, 
seem  to  be  in  greater  favor  than  ever. 
The  new  and    pretty   materials  in 
which  they  are  developed,  together 
with  the  smart  trimming  touches  and 
lovely  color  schemes,    help  to 
bring  them  up  to  a  higher  plane 
of  attractiveness.     A  gray  blue 
corduroy  is  a  fashionable  color 
and  fabric  this  season,  and  when 
trimmed     with     broadcloth  or 
satin  in  a  self-tone  proves  very 
effective.    Wool  ratine  in  rose, 
gray,     brown,     dark-blue  and 
beautiful  mixture  is  one  of  the 
very  latest  as  well  as  an  ideal 
fabric  for  children's  coats.    It  is 
soft  and  of  a  pliable  nature  and 
so  adapts  itself  beautifully  to  the 
shirred  and  corded  effects  that 
are  so  much  in  vogue. 

The  reversible  blanket  cloths, 
chinchillas,  kersey,  cheviot,  soft, 
thick  Scotch  and  English  mixtures 
are  most  practical  and  serviceable 
selections  for  school  anc1.  every- 
day wear,  and  are  made  on  sim- 
ple tailored  lines.  Plush  coats 
and  those  of  fur,  such  as  pony, 
lamb,  bear,  squirrel  and  as- 
trachan,  also  lack  much  trim- 
ming. Large  buttons  of  the  same 
material  or  a  fancy  braid  orna- 
ment or  two  at  the  closing  some- 
times form  the  only  decorative 
note.  Some  models  show  a  smart 
treatment  of  silk  braid  in  self- 
tone  which  binds  the  collar,  cuffs, 
the  front  or  side  closing  and  the 
bottom  of  the  garment. 

A  model  that  was  simple  in 
line,  but  elaborate  and  striking  in 
effect,  was  designed  for  either  a 
girl  or  boy.  Topaz  brown  velvet 
was  the  material  employed  with 
collar  and  cuffs  of  a  deep  tur- 
quoise blue.  The  double-breasted 
coat  had  flap  pockets  below  a 
stitched  belt  of  velvet  and  topaz 
:rystal  buttons  added  immensely 
to  the  richness  of  the  color  scheme. 
With  this  coat  was  worn  a  cap  in 
Russian  style,  with  earlaps  attached 
and  a  muff  to  match  for  the  little 
;irl. 


corduroy  are  appropriate  for  "best"  wear. 
Galatea,  cbambray,  gingham  and  linen 
are  excellent  wash,  fabrics  for  its  devel- 
opment. No.  43S9  is  in  sizes  2,  3  and  -I 
years.  The  3-year  size  requires  2V&  yards 
of  44-inch  material,  with  one-half  yard 
of  canvas  or  lining  for  waistbands.  Price, 
15  cents. 

4721— A  smart  suit  in  white  serge  is 
shown  with  sailor  blouse  that  may  be 
made  to  slip  on  over  the  head  or  to  close 
in  front.    The  deep,  pointed  yoke  and  the 


4589 
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Description  of  Patterns 
4837— A  new  trimming  Idea  1h  the  placing 
of  a  row  of  buttonholes  directly  opposite 
i  row  of  buttons,  as  exemplified  In  the 
inl'iue  cloning  of  thin  green  serge  frock, 
i'lairl  silk  trimmings  are  again  In  high 
fator.    The  shield  is  removable,  and  the 
Iceve*   may   be  in  shorter  length.  No. 
<S7  Is  In  sizes  4.  6,  8,  10  and  Yl  years, 
'he  S-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  44- 
inCb  material.    Price,  Vi  cents. 

4X27— LmiK-walhV'd      effects     an-  ex- 
:rernely   becoming   to   little   children,  es- 
leclally    when   blouxcd   In  this  charming 
uamier.     ('ie;im    corduroy  with  golden 
>rown  chiffon  velvet  f'.r  girdle  will  miiki> 
IiIb  a  handsome  frock  for  speeinl  ocra- 
ioiiM.     Provision    In   made  for  hiKh  neck 
mtf  short  sleeves.    No  4x27  Is  In  sizes  I, 
8.  10  and  12  years.    The  8-year  size  re- 
inlres  3'^  yards  ol   ?A-\nrU   material  and 
%    yards    of   27-Inch    lining.     Price,  15 
ents.     BiHldlng   design    No.    11807,  tier 
orated  pattern.  20  cent-. 
4680  nggrge,  cheviot,   worsted,  shepherd 
hecks.   BCOtCh   plaid  and   gray  mixtures 
re  among  the  serviceable  woolens  sug 
e.«ted    for   this    little    boys    suit,  which 
eatures  a  blouse  with  side  closing,  high 
r  square  neck,  long  01  short  sleeves  and 
nlckcrbocker     trousers.      Broadcloth  or 


IK.',; 


overlapping  «enm  on  sleeve  dlslliiKulnh 
this  model  from  the  usual  type  N<>  1 71*1 
Is  In  .slses  I.  r,.  J,  |0,  12  and  II  years 
The  8-year  size  require*  3'i  \  arils  of  3rt- 
Inch  material,  with  one  vard  of  llnlnn 
or  canvas  for  waistband  I'rlcc,  1.1  cent" 
I  Kinblem  No    1171.'.,  ..erforated  pattern,  lf> 


cents;  transfer  pattern, 
10  cents. 

4S32— M  others  Who 
make  their  little 
girls'  dresses  will  bo 
pleased  with  the  childish 
simplicity  of  this  blue 
serge  model,  which  pos- 
sesses every  essential  of 
an  ideal  school  frock.  The 
unique  side  closing  Is 
made  effective  by  the 
edging  of  silk  braid.  If 
developed  in  corduroy 
or  velveteen  for  "Sunday  best,"  soutache 
braiding  or  embroidered  banding  would 
be  in  good  taste  as  a  trimming.  No.  4X32 
Is  In  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  The 
8-year  size  requires  1%  yards  of  41-Inch 
material,  with  three  yards  of  braid. 
Price,  15  cents. 

4SI0  —  Tan  chambray.  trimmed  with 
clucked  gingham,  cut  on  the  bias,  Is  a 
practical  selection  for  the  rompers  Illus- 
trated. Other  fabrics  that  are  found 
practical  for  cold  weather  wear  are 
kindergarten  cloth,  galalea.  Scotch  flan- 
nel and  flannel.  t.  The  neck  may  be  fln- 
i  iMd  with  a  baud  collar  or  In  round  out- 
line. If  either  are  preferred  to  the  finish 
shown.  No.  4810  Is  in  sizes  ],  2,  3,  4  and 
>'•  Mars.  The  l-\.ar  size  requires  :>*:.  yards 
of  W-lMta  material,  with  Hi  yards  of  27- 
Inch  conl rust \nu  material.    Price,  10  cents. 

I^l  \  crv  simple  In  construction  Is  this 
drc«s  ..r  dark  serge,  with  yoke  and  belt 
outlined  In  white  braid.  In  addition  to 
Hie  pretty  arrangement  of  side  plaits  an 
Inverted  pin  1 1  at  each  side  seam  gives 
Increased  width  to  the  skirt.  No.  4821  Is 
In  sizes  2.  4,  li  and  8  years.  The  4-year 
hlzc  requires  'l%  yards  of  3d-lnch  material, 

nr.    If  material   27  Inches   Wide   Is  selected, 

■Wt  yards  will  be  nei  eemnry.  Price,  10 
cents. 

10-1  The  closing  Is  cffectlvclv  hidden 
under  a  plnlt  to  the  left  ,,r  center  fronl 
In  this  while  bfoadcloth  frock,  trimmed 
with  royal  Itlin  velvet  No,  1W.I  \n  In 
sizes  4.  and  1  >ear«  The  r,.yeor  alxo  ,e. 
quires  2%  yards  of  14-Inch  material,  with 
on. -hair  vard  of  |S-lneh  contrasting  inn- 
t •  i  !■■  I  Pip  e.  I.",  con's.  MraldltiK  design, 
limn,  perforated  stamping  pattern,  20 
cents. 


HeiderTractor 

1 1  Makes  Good  on  Every  Farm 


It's  low  In  price,  easy  and  cheap  to 
operate.  Built  to  last  and  has  enough 
power  to  operate  anything  on  the  farm. 

It's  the  most  perfectone  "nan,  all  pur 
pose  tractor  on  the  m.  iket.   It's  the 
right  solution  of  your  farming  problem. 
It  saves  S0<fo  of  your  farming  expense, 

Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

Investigate  this  wonderful  tractor  before  you 
buy.  Compare  it  with  any  other. 
You'll  And  it's  the  tractor  you 
need  and  the 
one  you  waut. 
Address 

HE1DER  MFG. 
COMPANY 
220  Main  St, 
Carroll,  Iowa. 


TRAPPERS 

We  Pay  Highest  Casta  Prices 

We  are  the  oldest  established  Fur  House  in  Kansas 
City— have  been  paying  highest  cash  prices  and  al- 
ways giving  our  customers  a  square  de-l  ou  every 
enipment  since  1870.   Ship  us  all  your 


FURS 


We  need  all  you  can  send,  right  now.  We  pay 
the  prices  we  quote;  give  liberal  assortment,  do 
not  undergrade,  and  remit  cash  In  full  same  day 
shipment  is  received.  We  charge  no  commission. 
Send  today  for  our  free  priae  bulletin  quoting  high  ■ 
est  cash  prices  which  we  actually  pay,  free  taga 
and  full  particulars. 

M.  Lyon  &  Co.,  258  Delaware  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Something  New 
In  Hide  Tanning 


You  have  a  horse  or  cow  hide— pelta  or  raw  fura,  and) 
I  want  a  fur  robo  or  coat  made  for  yourself  or  your  boy 
I  <>r  fflrl.   You  want  the  best.   Write  for 

Our  Bitj  Style  Sheet  and  Catalog 

IFRFF  style  sneot*  18x24,  shows 20  different 
|  r  IYIjbj  itjries  of  coats,  robes  and  furs  for 
men,  women  and  children.    Also  latest 
automobile  coata.  Make  your  selection 
and  send  us  hide  or  skins  to  be  tan- 
ned and  made  Into  fur  couta  or 
robes.  Be  aura  your  work  Is  done 
right. 

Globe  Tanning  4k  Mfg.  Co. 
■  t  I  el  Mo'nea,  u.  | 


SPECIAL  NOTICE!    Custom  Tinning 

Scientifically  Done,  mm  s  ......i  m  us 

tunned  and  miulr  Into  <  ion  I a.  K  cities,  l<  nil* 
ii  n<i  I-  ur  Garmtnti.  Wo  ouuee  a  ■pecloU) 

of  all  MinH  of  Hrnnlr  >\  ork  ami  I  nxltlcr- 
my,  Write  for  our  I  Muati  uteri  <  iuf  uloiiiip 
ror  fiirlherimrilrular:.  WE  IUY  HIDES, 
FURS  AND  WOOL.  Hi-h.it  lifts.  Rttirtftus. 
HIRSCH  ROBE  |  TANNING  CO  St.   O  ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

W«  a||||i  cm  itpprotnl    without  |  MBj 

irp««n  fn-lirlit  i>r«i»nM.  DON'T 
TAY  A  I  I  VI'  If  y.iu  %tr  nn|  tan  hr  | 

after  w.ln,  me  ltd  v  lr  i>i  <laja. 

DO  NOT  BUY 

on**%anu  prtw  until  yn  tr.  r\\r  ..hi  l.-m-u 
nrt  rnftiln-ra  tllu»trallny  *■  -M  tin  I  .  I 
tricycle,  ami  fiav*  trarnfl  QUI  unhtafd 
<if  ftrirrt  an<l  marvrlou*  »rw  nffrvM 

ONE  CENT 

thing  "in  I"  .'in  i  In  .'  ihmi  ixil.l 1  i 

return  mall.  Yon  will  H'l  mil'  >i  »»lnal.lil 
nl'.r >•< all- ...      On  nol  wall,  will.  II  How. 

TIRES.  Ooaatft     Brake  rea* 

wheel.,  lamii.  auadflaa  ai  Iml'  ifa>i<jr}«>r<.'ra. 

MLAO  O  VOLE  OO.  Uapl & ,  „e0HICAQ0 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

Rood  fur  (In-  n<>xl  num- 
ber* of  nil  of  the  fol- 
IowIiik  mngnzlnot: 
notorial  Eterlaw 

Mrf'lurp'a  Magazine 
Ladles'  World 


AiMreaa  Twantiath  Oantnrj  Farmar. 
Omaha,  Hab. 
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Concrete 

Hog  Wallow 

Hog's,  to  be  profitable,  require  just  as 
careful  tending  as  any  other  animal. 
A  good  clean  bath  now  and  then  is 
greatly  recommended.  Filled  with 
a  dipping  solution  the  wallow  is  fre- 
quently the  means  of  saving  fat  hogs 
on  hot  days  and  preventing  cholera. 
And  there  is  only  one  right  way  to 
build  a  wallow:  Use  concrete — and 
insist  on 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

The  trade  mark  on  each  bag  is  your 
protection.  The  unequalled 
strength,  uniformity,  and  lasting 
qualities  of  Lehigh  are  recognized 
by  experts  all  over  the  country.  To 
be  absolutely  safe,  insist  on  Lehigh. 

Two  Valuable  Books  Free 

Over  a  score  of  practical,  money 
saving  uses  of  concrete  on  the 
farm  are  described  in  detail  in  our 
book  "The  Modern  Far- 
mer."   "Concrete  Silos" 
is  a  new  book  giving 
complete  information  on 
every  kind  of  silo  and  how 
to  build  them.  Send  for 
these  books  to  the 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

3971   People's  flan  Bldg.,  Chicago 

11  mills,  11,000,000  Barrel!  Capacity 

'Lehigh  Sets  the  Standard" 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin  writes: 

VI  took  the  course  for  my 
own  benefit  on  the  farm, 
but  ■  the  success  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man." 


$1500  and  UpWardg 
can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest Englisi..  Diploma 
granted  Graduates  as- 
sisted in  getting  loca- 
tions or  positions.  Cost 
within  reach  of  all. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

The  London  Veterinary 
Correspondence  School 

London,  Ontario,  Canada 


MADE  EASY. 

MOST  RAPID  READABLE  SYSTEM  Most 
quickly  learned  because  it  Is  very  simple,  and 
because  our  School  Books  and  Home  Study 
Lesson  Supplements  clearly  and  fnlly  explain 
every  rule.  Saves  time.  Saves  expense.  Brings 
best  pay.  -Beginner's  Booklet  and  Five  Supple- 
ments sentt  or  10c.  Uiri graph  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb 


tyour:idea9 


$9. MO  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
tions. Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 


CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

£stabLisbcd  16  Years 
1003  F.  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcheria  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered 
for  $1.00.' 
Agents 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 
Automatic  Awl  Co.   49  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HARNESS 

Shipped  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  We 
j  larantee  to  please  and  save  you  money.  Hay  we 
send  you  large  FREE  catalogue!  Write  for  it  now. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


-FOR  ALL- 
PURPOSES 

Made  of  Good  Stock 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 

Rules  for  Young  Writers 


The   Scout's  Grave 

An  empty  shack  on  the  mountain  side 

And  an  unmarked  grave  below, 
Where  guarding  the  plain  stand  sentinel 
peaks. 

With  helmet  and  shield  of  snow. 

A  "waif  of  nature's"  last  resting  place, 

Apart  from  the  world's  fierce  strife, 
Mid  well  loved  scenes,  he  has  "fixed  his 
camp" 

At  the  end  of  his  journey  of  life. 

Though  his  history's  page  is  a  trifle  dim, 

In  the  years  that  he  called  his  hest, 
He  had  piloted  through  an  adventurous 
crew 

Who  were  lured  to  the  golden  west. 

He  saw  the  change  creep  over  the  wilds 
That  followed  men's  greed  for  gold; 

The  cities  that  rose  on  valley  and  plain 
Where  the  buffalo  ranged  of  old. 

But  gold  and  cities  held  naught  for  him; 

Remote  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
His  spirit  set  forth  o'er  the  Great  Divide, 

And  what  was  his  monument  then? 

An  empty   shack  'neath    the  mountain 
pines 

Chanting  a  requiem  slow, 
And  the  sunsets  fall  like  a  royaJ  pall 
On  the  lonely  grave  below. 

— W.  W.  Edwards. 


The  Editor's  Corner 

Have  you  ever  thought,  girls, 
what  you  can  do  for  your  mother, 
how  much  you  can  help  her  in  the 
care  of  the  younger  children  and 
with  the  lighter  housework?  Do 
you  stop  to  remember  how  mother 
works  for  you  day  in  and  day  out, 
from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night?  Let  mother  see  that  you 
appreciate  this.  If  you  are  old 
enough,  get  breakfast  sometimes  in 
the  morning,  letting  her  have  a  little 
more  sleep.  Take  the  responsibility 
of  one  part  of  the  housework  which 
you  can  do,  if  it  is  only  keeping  the 
sitting  room  straight  or  dusting  the 
parlor,  and  take  care  of  it  so  well 
that  mother  will  not  have  to  give  it 
a  thought.  You  who  are  older  and 
clever  with  your  needle,  make 
mother  a  dainty  little  collar  or  apron 
occasionally.  You  will  find  that  no 
one  appreciates  pretty  things  more 
than  she.  THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
The  Engine's  Story 
By  Ytole  Norris,  Aged  15,  Belleville, 
Kan.  Red. 

I  am  a  gasoline  engine  in  a  runa- 
bout auto,  belonging  to  a  doctor.  I 
am  his  constant  companion.  We  go 
on  long  and  short  trips  together. 
Like  most  engines,  I  have  different 
kinds  of  moods,  some  bad  and  so.me 
good.  When  my  master  is  called  on 
an  urgent  trip,  long  or  short,  I  gen- 
erally make  my  wheels  fly  over  the 
ground.  But  at  times,  feeling  rather 
lazy,  I  refuse  to  go,  and  then  my 
master  takes  off  his  coat,  gets  a  box 
of  tools  and  goes  to  work.  After  a 
while  I  relent  and  off  we  go,  just 
as  good  friends  as  ever. 

Sometimes  I  prove  unmanageable, 
running  into  fences,  trees  and  cut- 
ting up  all  sorts  of  capers;  but  in 
times  most  needed,  give  me  proper 
care  and  management,  and  I  prove  a 
most  true  and  valuable  friend. 


Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send   stories  to   The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED- Paul  Vail,  Arlington,  Neb. 

BLUE— Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah. 


him  very  well.  Shall  I  tell  jou  of 
some  of  my  fights? 

Well,  one  morning  that  yellow 
dog  was  playing  with  my  best 
friend,  Trixie.  I  didn't  like  that, 
so  I  ran  up  to  him  and  started  to 
growl.  Still  he  played  with  Trix, 
and  I  got  so  mad  that  I  jumped  at 
him  and  we  started  to  fight.  When 
he  had  enough  he  was  willing  to 
quit.  Another  of  my  fights  was 
with  a  neighboring  dog  named  Sport. 
He  is  a  bird  dog.  The  first  time  he 
came  here  we  had  a  fight.  Neither 
one  of  us  would  give  up  till  our 
master  parted  us.  I  don't  exactly 
know  who  got  the  worst  of  it.  I 
must  go  now  and  play  with  Trix. 
Goodbye.  Bob. 


Additional  Stories 

Blue— Emma  Tessmen,  Rosalie,  Neb. ; 
Tena  Karabel,  Petersburg,  Neb.;  Mildred 
Sweney,  Ohiowa,  Neb. 


THE  BEST  TEACHER 
Old  Experience  Still  Holds  the  Palm. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
A  Mischievous  Dog 

By  Bernice  Eriksen,  Aged  10,  Erik, 
Neb.  Original.  Blue. 
I  am  a  black  dog  5  years  old.  My 
name  is  Bob  My  master  found  me 
out  on  the  prairie  when  I  was  a 
puppy.  I  suppose  you  think  I  am 
jealous  because  I  fight  almost  every 
dog  that  comes  here.  There  is  a 
yellow  dog  here  now  and  I  don't  like 


For  real  practical  reliability  and 
something  to  swear  by,  experience — 
plain  old  experience — is  able  to 
carry  a  big  load  yet  without  getting 
swaybacked. 

A  South  Dakota  woman  found 
some  things  about  food  from  Old 
Experience  a  good,  reliable  teacher. 
She  writes: 

"I  think  I  have  used  almost  every 
breakfast  food  manufactured,  but 
none  equal  Grape-Nuts  in  my  esti- 
mation. 

"I  was  greatly  bothered  with  weak 
stomach  and  indigestion,  with  for- 
mation of  gas  after  eating,  and  tried 
many  remedies  for  it,  but  did  not 
find  relief. 

"Then  I  decided  I  must  diet  and 
see  if  I  could  overcome  the  difficulty 
that  way.  My  choice  of  food  was 
Grape-Nuts,  because  the  doctor  told 
me  I  could  not  digest  starchy  food. 

"Grape-Nuts  food  has  been  a  great 
benefit  to  me,  for  I  feel  like  a  dif- 
ferent person  since  I  began  to  eat  it. 
It  is  wonderful  to  me  how  strong  my 
nerves  have  become.  I  advise  every- 
one to  try  it,  for  experience  is  the 
best  teacher. 

"If  you  have  any  stomach  trouble 
— can't  digest  your  food — use  Grape- 
Nuts  food  for  breakfast  at  least,  and 
you  won't  be  able  to  praise  it  enough 
when  you  see  how  different  you 
feel."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. — Advertisement. 


bl- 
inders can- 
carbonize 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazine  "DETROIT"  Kerosene  Engin© 
shipped  od  15  days'  FREE  Trial,  proves 
kerosene  cheapest,  safest,  moat  power- 
ful fuel  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest  price 
ever  civen  on  reliable  farm  engine;  it 
not.  pay  nothing.  No  waste,  no  evapo- 
ration, do  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  is  9c to  l.rjc  higher  than 
coal  oil  Still  Roing  up.  Two 
pints  of  coaloildo  work  of  three 
nints  gasoline- 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

—only  entrine  running  on  coal 
Oil  successfully,  uses  alcohol,  gas- 
olineand  benzine. too  SUrtswith- 
out  cranking  Only  three  moving 
parts  —no  cams— no  sprockets— no 
gears  —no  valves — the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength 
Mounted  on  skids  All  sizes.  2  to  20  h  p..  in  stock  re.-.<1v  to 
ship.  Engine  tested  before  crating  Comes  all  ready  to  run. 
Pumps,  saws  threshes  churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
shells  coru.  runs  home  electnclightingplant  Prices'stripped). 
$29.50  np  Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don't 
buy  an  engine  till  you  investigate  the  money-saving,  power-sav* 
ing*  DETROIT  "  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find 
out.  If  vou  are  first  in  vour  neighborhood  to  write,  you  gefc 
Special  Extra-Low  Introductory  price    Write.  <138> 

Detroit  Engine  Works,  372  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit  Mich. 


Make  Far  mWork  Easy 
Yov  Han  and  Horses. 


Helder  eveners  distrib- 
ute the  load  so  every 
horse  pulls  an  equal 
share  That  means 
better  work  from 
each  horse,  easier 
work  tor  you.  They 
are  made  for  2,  3,  4,  5 
lor  8  horses.   The  4- 
horse  plow  evener 
„       —  works  four  h o  rse s 
abreast  on  gang,  sulky  and 
,disk  plows,  1  horse  fa  fur- 
row. 8  on  unplowed 
ground.    Helder  a-horse 
evener  for  wagon.manure 
spreader,  grain  drill,  or 
any  implement  with  pole 


Heider 


■ 


Made  right 
work  tight  I 
without] 
side  draft. 
Will  last  a  I 
lifetime, 


EvenersJ 


Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
I  If  your  dealer  has  none  In 
I  stock  don't  accept  any  other. 
|Write  us  for  free  catalog. 

HEIDER  MFC.  CO. 
1180  Main  St..      Carroll.  Iowa 


WUMP£n£F0Rl 

NOTHING 

WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 

light  Running,  Double  Geared 

SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 

£MK»  SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

*We  also  build  Idea)  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rals. 
era, Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

L  312  Suneorj  Avenue            FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  J 
■  i.  — .  1  Ti 

This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

Elegantly  enzraved  THIN  MODEL,  GOLD  FINISHED  double  Hunting  cm«, 
7j«wet  American  lever  movement,  stem  wind  and  stem  ce(.  20  year  guarantee 
■eat  with  each  watoh.  Long  gold  finlehed  chain  for  Ladles,  fob  or  toot  chain  for 

$3.75  °']~ 


20  Tear  flaarantee   .M0?£-, 

EXAMINATION  FREE.  Let  us  lend  It  C.O.P.  to  tx>m  emrealauSoo,  ertor 
j-on  examine  It,  If  Jon  think  It  lie  bargain  end  equal  to  en,  115-00  «g°.jg> 
the  ommt  agent  our  Special  price  13.76.  Mention  Ud.ec^Mea'eoi •  Bora  elja. 
HUNTER  WATCH   CO..  DEPT.    141        CHICAGO.  ILL. 


RINC4J 

._  CHAIN  L 

BIAOTirULLT  ENGRAVED,  Plated  WATCH,  equal 
in  apmaraDce  to  Solid  Gold  Watch,  Americas  mD<ft* 
)  guaranteed  5  year*,  an  da  beau  llfu  I  alng 
Mt  Vila  eo  Im.  Diamond,  for  eelHng 
only  SO  package*  of  beautiful  high 
ade  art  poet  cards  at  lOo  a  package,  t 
ler  20  nacrjurea,  aod  when  told. Mod  \ 
.endwewlllpoddeelyeaadjoalh*     *  ilBj^paa 
Wiuh,  Kings  Chain.   tiltlT  HFC  CO*  Dept.      184  CHJCAQO 

Trappers  Weekly  Paper 

The  American  Trap- 
pers Weekly,  known 
as  CAJIP  &  TRAIL, 
contains  24  pages 
each  week  during  the"  trapping  and  raw  fur  season. 
Trapping  methods,  raw  fur  prices  and  stories 
each  week.  Special  offer — four  issues,  10c.  A.  R. 
HARDING,   Publisher,    Box   639,   COLUMBUS,  O. 

Start  the  Year  Right 

GET  TWO  NEIGHBORS    TO  SUB- 
SCRIBE FOR  THE 

Twentieth   Century  Farmer 

Renew  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year,  and  we  will  send  all  three 
for  $3.00.  You  can  thus  get  your 
own  subscription  free;  or,  in  this 
club  plan,  get  each  at  $1  a  year,  in- 
stead of  the  regular  price  of  $1.50 
per  year. 


Junuury  11,  191S 
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Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


Asphall'zutaratfid  u>o<jJ  (alt 


Historical  Words 
and  Sobriquets 

Here  are  some  questions  which 
will  delight  those  interested  in  his- 
tory. By  looking  up  oth~r  ques- 
tions you  will  not  only  find  some 
puzzlers  for  your  friends,  but  ac- 
quire valuable  information: 

t  Who  said,  "We  must  burn  them?" 

2.  Who  said,  "Sir,  if  we  are  interrupted 
again.  I  will  make  the  sun  shine  through 
you  In  a  moment?" 

3.  What  was  the  'Lost  Colony  of 
America?" 

I  Who  said,  "Friendship  to  all,  but 
entangling  alliance  with  none?" 

5.  Who  was  the  "Colossus  of  American 
Independence?" 

t;  Who  was  the  'Pathfinder  of  the 
Rocky  mountains?" 

7.  Who  was  "Young  Hickory?" 

8.  Who  was  the  "Prince  of  American 
Letters?" 

9.  Who  was  the  "Sage  of  Chapaqua?" 
10.  Who  was  the  '  Little  Giant?" 


11.  Who  was  the 
backs?" 

12.  Who  was  the 

13.  Who  said,  "It 


"Father    of  Green- 

'Pclicy  President?" 
is  finishing  a  noble 
career  early.  I  die  the  victim  of  my  am- 
bition and  the  avarice  of  my  king;  but 
dying  in  the  arms  of  honor,  I  have  no 
regrets?" 

14.  Who  was  the  "Lowland  Beauty?" 

15.  Who  was  known  as  the  "Hair  Buyer 
General  ?" 

1C.  Who  was  the  "Carolina  Gabe  Cock?" 

17.  Who  said,  "I  have  laid  down  the  law 
out  of  the  books  many  a  time  in  my  long 
life,  but  this  is  the  first  time  they  have 
laid  me  down?" 

18.  Who  said,  "Here  I  hunted  when  a 
boy,  here  my  father  lies  buried,  here  I 
wish  to  die?" 

19.  Who  was  "Old  Bullion? " 

20.  Who  was  "Old  Public  Functionary?" 

21.  Who  was  justly  styled  the  "pioneer 
educational  woman  of  America?" 

22.  Who  said,  "All  we  ask  is  to  be  let 
alone?" 

23.  Who  first  used  the  expression,  "To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils?" 

24.  Who  said,  "The-  administration 
should  be  conducted  behind  glass  doors?" 

Answers— 1,  Captain  Mason  in  the 
Peqiiod  war;  2,  Captain  Wadsworth;  3, 
Roanoke  colony;  4,  Thomas  Jefferson;  5, 
John  Adams;  6,  John  C.  Fremont;  7, 
James  K.  Polk;  8,  Washington  Irving;  9, 
Horace  Greeley;  10,  Stephen  A  Douglas; 
11,  Salmon  P.  Chase;  12,  R.  B.  Hayes;  13, 
Count  Oonap  at  Fort  Mercer;  14,  mother 
of  Captain  Henry  Lee;  15,  General  Ham- 
ilton at  Detroit;  16,  Sumter  of  Carolina; 
17,  John  Marshall;  18,  Osecola;  19,  Thomas 
H.  nenton;  20,  James  Buchanan;  21,  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard,  New  York;  22,  Jeffers+on 
Davis;  23,  William  M.  Marcy,  New  York; 
24,  Giover  Cleveland. 


The  Spider  Hook 

There  is  a  new  book  which  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  boys  and  girls 
who  like  to  watch  and  observe 
spid'rs.  The  book  is  written  by 
Prof.  John  Henry  Comstock,  head  of 
the  entomological  department  of 
Cornell  university.  Prof.  Comstock 
has  spent  ten  years  in  preparing  this 
book,  which  is  written  with  a  view 
of  being  suitable  to  beginners. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  venom  of 
spiders  the  author  contradicts  the 
popular  belief  regarding  the  Cangor- 
ous  nature  of  spider  bites.  lie  says: 
"I  have  given  considerable  attention 
to  this  question,  with  the  result  that 
I  firmly  believe  that,  in  the  north  at. 
least,  there  Is  no  spider  to  be  f..ar»;d 
by  man.  *  *  *  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  person  suffering  from 
blood  poisoning  produced  in  some  un- 
known way  Infers  that  he  has  been 
bitten  by  a  spider. 

"The  so-called  Tarantula,  that  is 
frequently  brought  to  the  north  In 
bunches  of  bananas,  *  *  *  al- 
though a  large  spider,  Is  an  inoffen- 


sive one.  John  T.  Lloyd  informs  me 
that  he  has  collected  scores  of  speci- 
mens of  this  species  in  his  hands  in 
Samoa  *  *  *  and  has  never  been 
bitten  by  it." 


The  Only  Ones  He  Had 

Henry  Augustus  was  learning  to 


dress  himself;  he  was  not  as  big  as 
the  name  sounds.  Mother,  looking 
on,  said: 

"Why,  my  son,  you  have  your 
shoes  on  the  wrong  feet!" 

"Well,"  screamed  Henry  Augus- 
tus, "they're  the  only  feet  I  have  to 
put  'em  on!" 


1^,  ' 


Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best  each  week.    Mail  yours  to 
Daffydil  Editor,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 


FIRST  PRIZE — Mrs.  Verne  N. 
Slater,  Stanley,  Wis.:  If  a  Leghorn 
rooster  had  the  toothache,  would 
the  Plymouth  Rock  pullet? 

SECOND  PRIZE — Miss  Minnie 
Thomas,  Lindsay,  Neb.:  Did  the 
fire  escape  when  the  chimney  flue? 

If  a  carpenter  was  building  a 
house,  would  gim-let  the  wood 
work? 

If  Cock  Robin  were  killed,  did  the 
weeping-willow  and  mul-berry  it? 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Bottorf,  Gretna,  Neb. — 
If  a  Jackson,  Miss.,  wanted  a  'Mobile 
for  Christmas,  would  Nan-tuck-et  in 
her  stocking? 


Ruth  Dryden,  McClelland,  la. — If 


the  coffee  pot  is  late,  is  the  perco- 
lator? 

If  a  hen  laid  an  egg  every  day, 
could  the  egg  beater? 


Madge  Winterstein,  Wayne,  Neb. 
—If.  the  stars  laughed,  would  the 
moon  beam? 

Belva  Mallory,  Brewster,  Kan. — 
If  a  cook  made  a  .mistake,  would  the 
meat  roaster? 


Eleanore  Dober,  Prosser,  Wash. — 
When  the  trees  leave  do  they  take 
their  trunks? 

Same  L.  Morris, 
Twenty-fourth  street, 
— Does  the  Mistletoe 
the  Holly  leaves? 


1604  North 
Omaha,  Neb. 
bough  when 


For  real  endurance 

You  who  really  want 
your  roof  waterproof  to 
stay  waterproof — get 


THE  TRINIDAD- LAKE-ASPHALT 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
is  "Nature's  everlasting 
waterproofer",  and  we 
use  it  to  make  Genasco. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
us  for  the  Good  Roof 
Guide   Book  and 
samples — free. 

The  Kant-leak 
Kleet ,  for  smooth- 
surface  roofings, 
does  away  with  ce- 
ment in  laps,  and 
prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  ot  asplialt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooring  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


60V 


ERNHEKT  Fositions  are  easy  to  get.  My 
free  booklet,  X-78.  tells  how.  Write  today 
— N"ow.  Earl  Hopkins.  Washington,  D.  C. 


WSSBK&M 


What  kind  of  music 
\  I    do  you  like  best? 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 


Your  kind  of  music  is  yours  to  enjoy  in  all  its 
beauty  with  a  Victor-Victrola  in  your  home. 
Your  kind  of  music — the  kind  you  like  best — sung  and  played  as  you 
have  probably  never  heard  it  before. 

Your  kind  of  music  perfectly  rendered  by  the  world's  greatest  artists 
whenever  you  wish  to  hear  it. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music — 
band  or  orchestra  selections,  sacred  music,  old-time  ballads,  popular  or  comic  songs, 
grand  opera  arias,  instrumental  solos,  minstrel  or  Victor-Victrola  xvi,  $200 

descriptive  specialties,  or  whatever  your  choice  may 
be — and  thereby  clearly  demonstrate  to  you  the  won- 
derful Victor-Victrola. 

There's  a  Victor-Victrola  for  you — $15,  $25,  $40,  $50,  $75, 
$100,  $150,  $200 — and  easy  terms  can  be  arranged  with  your 
dealer  if  desired.  Write  today  for  the  handsome  illustrated 
Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  gramophone  Co.,  Monirral,  Canadian  l>Utrll>uton. 

Alwaya  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles  — 
the  combination .   There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100. 
Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cants  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  cieht  times). 

New  Victor  Records  nrc  on  sale 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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New  Lauson 
Gear  Driven  Magneto 

is  built  right  into  the  engine  and 
entirely  eliminates  batteries,  tlieirex- 
pense  and  troubles     Won't  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order.   Throws  a  big,  hot  spark  in 
any  weather  that  never  weakens  nor  fails.  Can't 
burn  igniter  points. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  Engines 

rStarts  Easily.— The  Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turn 

r   Requires  no  cranking.    Positively  Frost  Proof. 
Takes  Less  Fuel  and  oil  and  delivers  more  power  be- 
cause of  special  features  and  design.    Replacements  due  to  weal  1  to  100  H.  ! 
'  and  breakage  are  all  but  eliminated  by  having  the  parts  case-               jl  All  Types, 
hardened  or  fitted  with  adjustments. 

Perfect  Balance. — Every  part  is  accurately  ground  and  fit* 
ted.   Engine  stands  perfectly  quiet  even  under  full  load 
another  proof  of  durability. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed — or  money  return* 
Shipped  quick  from  all  transfer  points. 
Write   for  catalog   stating  power  re»  j 
quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 


./Seed  rtJ/ 


1 


COPIES 


r 


*  We  want  every  Farmer, 

Gardener  and  Fruit  Grower  to  have  this  Book. 

Many  new  things  of  interest  to  the  progres- 
sive mind;  fully  illustrated,  very  instructive 

FREE  TRIAL.  PACKETS 

CYou  can  examine  and  test  our 
Northern  grown 

"Farmer  Brand"  Seeds 

at  our  expense — then  you  be  the 
judge.  4UCheck  samples  wanted; 
write  your  name  on  margin  of  this 
paper,  and  send  this  adv.  for  Free 
Book  and  Samples. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 


Corn 


Otts 


Barley 


Wheat 


Clover  | 


Alfalfa 


FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


Tnrrc  —  Best  Tor  Over 
I  KLLO  "  loo  '  Vears 


0- 


__  generations  of  fruit  tree  growing  experi- 
ence, boiled  down,  is  ready  for  you  absolutely  free  of  charge, 
t  experiment  with  fruit  trees  of  unknown  productiveness,  uncertain  | 
quality.   Stark  Trees  always  pay  big.    The  secret  is  in  Stark  Brothers' 
feet  method  of  growing,  transplanting,  packing  and  shipping. 

50  Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

Why  don't  you  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Service  Depart-  i 
men!?  All  Advice  Free  to  You.    We  send  you  free  the  best  scien-1 
fic  methods  of  preparing  your  soil  for  biggest  profits;  show  you  1 
how  to  prune  your  trees,  giveyou  best  methods  of  Stark  cultivation;! 
how  to  spray  the  Stark  way.    We  make  your  orchard  a  winner  and  al 
big  money  maker.   Write  us  at  once  for  Stark  Year  Book,  complete] 
fruit  tree  literature  and  statistics.   Write  today. 

Qiarlr  Rrn'c  nurseries  &  orchards  to.,  r.  r.  no.  r.i.  Louisiana,  bio* 

Olttln  DIU  g         A  Record  of  One  Hundred  Uonorable  Successful  Tcarein  Business 


Trpjari  More-Corn  Sorter  "^ 

Wonderful  ffi 


.  Increases  both  quality  and  quantity,  sorts  corn  in 

uniform  sizes  so  your  planter  will  drop  3  good  ker- 
°# //'£•//  nels  to  a  hill  99  times  out  ot  100.  None  other  like  it. 
*e  /  Your  boy  or  girl  can  operate  it.   Just  fill  the  hop- 
per, turn  the  crank  and  the  Trojan  does  the  rest. 


^.  Va  9  a  /  Per,  turn  the  crank  and  the  Trojan  does  the  res 
''C'*}*  '■%'<*  ,  cc re-sy /PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  ON  4  ACRES.  A  small  invest- 
s/r'/>'1t    Sn^sJ^-  ifment  that  is  guaranteed  to  pay  for  itself  on  4  acres. 


/The  price  is  cheap  because  it  is  sold  direct  from 
'factory  to  you.  Get  my  special  low  freight  pre- 
paid price,  and  my  special  free  trial  offer  and 
guarantee.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  and 
price  today.  Address 


W.  K.  Voorhees,  Mgr.  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  405  State  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Allen's  50  page  illustrated  book 
tells  how  to  make  money  with  berries. 
Describes  the  famous  ALLEN  true-to* 
name  berry  plants,  small  fruits,  aspara- 
gus and  shrubs.  Contains  valuable  in- 
formation on  varieties  and  cultural 
methods     Sent   FR  EE  on  request. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
80  Market  St.,         SalUburj.  Md. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

for  26-in.  hog  fence. 
23%c.  a  rod  for  49-in.  farm  fence. 
2  5  54  c  a  rod  for  60  -  in.  poultry  fence. 
$  1 .55  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 

Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  1C0 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Pence. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  166  Muncie.lnd. 


SEEDS 


We  pay  postage  and  guarantee 
the  quality.  Just  send  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Trees,  Bulbs, 
gu    hjj  ft  ■  ■     Plants  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

H  W  Ja  I  I      ®ur  "Dependable"  grades  are 

™  best  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 
SELECTED  DRY 
FARMING  SEEDS 
WRITE  TODAY. 


FREE  CATALOG 

COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERY  CO. 
1530  Champa  Street,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


GET, 


PRICES 


fgffif 

mm 


Before  You  Buy  Fencing 

get  Square  Deal  prices  on  the  simplest, k 
strongest,  safest  fence  made.  The  Square  Deal! 
ck  double  grips  the  one  piece  stay  wire  a  and  the 
strand  wires  so  they  can't  possibly  el  id. 
SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 
stays  tight  and  trim  the  year  'round.  The 
one-piece  stay  wires  prevent  sagging, 
1  bagging  and  buckling.  Send  today  for 
catalog,  price  list,  ana  get  a  high-grade. 
'  four-aection  folding  2  ft.  rule,  all  Free. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
lfilOlndustrial  St.      Peoria.  III. 


i  For  all  purpose*.  Direct  from  factory, 
E  freight  prepaid. 

;  Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 
Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat- 
tle, Sheep,  Hogs.  Poultry.  Etc 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

ve  you  big  money—  give  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  mow  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
C9  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WIRE  CO.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  14c.  H 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence— 22Hc. 
SO-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
AMany  styles  and  heights.   Oar  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  nave. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  Ind. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Potatoes  as  Stock  Pood 
The  article  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  which  was  written  by  Prof. 
Nicholson  on  the  subject  of  manu- 
facturing food  for  fattening  stock 
from  potatoes,  has  excited  wide- 
spread interest.  Here  are  a  couple 
of  letters  making  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  matter: 

J.  W.  E.,  Tryon,  Neb.:  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  Prof.  Nicholson's 
article  on  potatoes  as  food  for  live 
stock  in  the  issue  of  November  23' 
and  will  file  it  away  for  future  ref- 
erence. I  believe  that  article  con- 
tains the  best  and  most  practical 
suggestions  as  to  what  farmers  in 
the  sand  hill  country  should  do  in 
order  to  make  a  great  success  in  dis- 
posing of  their  potato  crops,  which 
cannot  be  equaled  when  properly 
planted  and  cultivated.  McPherson 
county  is  a  typical  sand  hill  country 
in  western  Nebraska  and  naturally 
produces  the  best  potatoes  grown. 
There  is  no  irrigation  possible.  The 
fact  can  no  longer  be  disputed  that 
a  farmer  can  raise  from  100  to  300 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  but 
it  is  so  far  to  a  market  and  the 
season  for  digging  and  delivering  is 
so  short  that  the  farmer  is  compelled 
to  limit  the  amount  of  his  potatoes 
to  accord  with  the  distance  he  is 
from  market.  You  do  not  say  in  the 
article  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
machinery  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  by  which  the  potatoes 
may  be  cooked,  dried  and  flaked 
and  I  assume  that  there  is  no  plant 
established  in  our  country,  or  you 
would  have  mentioned  that  fact. 
McPherson  county  has  no  railroad 
within  twenty  miles  of  its  borders, 
and  I  believe  there  is  only  one  other 
county  in  the  state  which  does  not 
have  a  railroad  passing  through  it, 
so  that  it  is  apparent  that  no  other 
community  could  be  more  intensely 
interested  in  securing  a  plant  which 
would  make  stock  food  for  use  the 
year  around  out  of  the  potato  crop. 
You  are  probably  in  a  position  to 
know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  plant 
in  the  United  States  in  operation;  if 
so,  I  would  like  to  be  advised;  if 
not,  would  you  ascertain  the  cost  of 
the  machinery  for  a  plant  delivered 
here  from  Germany,  together  with 
the  important  details  as  to  when  it 
could  be  had.  I .  believe  that  we 
might  procure  an  appropriation 
from  the  legislature  this  winter  to 
purchase  the  machinery  and  estab- 
lish an  experimental  station  in  some 
locality  where  its  utility  could  be 
best  demonstrated,  and,  of  course,  I 
think  that  McPherson  county  would 
be  the  best  place  in  the  state. 

A.  L.  R.,  Waverly,  Wash.:  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  union  of 
this  place  on  December  21,  after  a 
big  dinner  and  before  a  large  audi- 
ence, Prof.  Nicholson's  article  in 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  was 
read  and  created  much  interest. 
This  was  the  two  and  one-half- 
column  article  in  November  2  3  is- 
sue. This  locality  is  particularly 
suited  to  potato  raising,  400  bushels 
to  the  acre  being  raised  on  some 
fields.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  flaked  potato 
proposition  with  a  view  to  interest- 
ing someone  who  would  put  in  a  fac- 
tory here  for  flaking  potatoes,  or,  if 
the  cost  of  machinery  is  not  too 
great,  the  farmers  here  will  put  in 
a  plant.  Would  you  tell  us  where 
we  may  get  information  along  this 
line,  if  you  have  not  the  same  by 
you?  This  is  not  a  corn  contury 
unless  it  is  fed  from  silos. 

The  Twentieth    Century    Farmer ! 


feels  that  it  can  best  subserve  the 
interests  of  its  subscribers  by  mak- 
ing an  investigation  through  the 
proper  authorities  to  ascertain  how 
the  requisite  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing potatoes  into  stock  food 
may  be  secured;  at  what  lowest  pos- 
sible price  they  may  be  delivered  to 
the  producers  of  the  United  States 
and  in  how  short  a  time  they  may  be 
secured.  As  the  original  article 
stated,  they  are  being  used  now  only 
on  the  Baltic  coast,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  this 
information  comes  to  hand  this  pa- 
per will  advise  its  readers  with  ref- 
erence to  the  matter.  It  is  im- 
pressed with  the  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  industry  if  it  may  be 
economically  organized  and  will  do 
its  best  to  serve  its  readers  in  this 
matter. 


New  Cabbage  Disease  and  Treatment 

"Blackleg  of  cabbage  is  a  new  dis- 
ease which  is  becoming  serious  in 
the  eastern  states,  especially  in 
Ohio,"  said  Floyd  D.  Bailey  of  the 
plant  pathology  department  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  college  in  a  lec- 
ture recently. 

"It  is  recognized  by  the  girdling 
of  the  stem  near  the  crown  and 
cankering  of  the  leaves  in  specks 
which  are  the  fruiting  bodies  of  the 
fungus. 

"There  are  several  methods  of 
treatment.  The  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory  is  to  keep  the  seed  bed 
clean  by  using  the  new  soil  and  ster- 
ilizing the  seed.  If  soil  is  infected 
and  must  be  used  it  may  be  soaked 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Where  the 
disease  occurs  in  the  field  great  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  let  it 
spread.  Sometimes  75  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  plants  are  lost  by 
this  disease." 


No  Market  for  Apple  Roots 

D.  M.  Elder,  Eldorado,  Kan.:  Is 
there  a  market  for  apple  tree  wood 
or  roots  at  a  good  price?  If  so, 
when  should  it  be  cut  or  grubbed, 
and  how  should  it  be  prepared  for 
market?  If  I  can  find  a  market  for 
this  wood  I  have  considerable  to  sell. 

Answer — There  is  no  profitable 
market  for  apple  tree  wood  or  roots 
as  far  as  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  can  learn,  but  the  only  thing 
to  do  with  it  is  to  convert  it  into 
fuel.  Very  little  such  wood  is  used 
at  present  in  the  manufacturing  of 
pipes. 


Tenant  Farming 

W.  H.  F.,  Osceola,  Neb.:  I  no- 
ticed in  your  paper  of  November  3  0 
that  you  wanted  farm  information. 
I  will  give  you  some  information.  I 
notice  most  all  the  farms  that  are 
farmed  by  their  owners  are  rotated 
in  a  very  systematic  way,  but  the 
rented  farms  are.  neglected  and  are 
in  a  very  bad  state  of  fertility  on  ac- 
count of  the  one-year  lease  system. 
I  think  this  one-year  lease  system  is 
the  cause  of  thousands  of  bushels 
shortage  in  cereals  in  Nebraska,  as 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in 
the  state  are  renters.  I  am  not 
saying  anything  against  the  renters, 
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because  they  are  the  best  farmers  if 
they  have  a  chance  to  lease  a  farm 
any  length  of  time. 

Answer — There  is  no  shorter 
route  to  soil  exhaustion  and  deple- 
tion of  production  than  the  system 
of  renting  either  for  cash  or  for 
grain  rent  when  the  lease  is  given 
only  for  one  year  at  a  time.  One  of 
the  most  serious  problems  at  pres- 
ent con  fronting  conservation  is  this 
matter  of  farm  leases  and  tenant 
farming. 

Some  Good  Road  Suggestions 
In  your  issue  of  December  28,  un- 
der heading  of  "Good  Roads  Senti- 
ment," you  ask  the  questions  which 
you  will  find  attached. 
In  reply  to  first,  "No." 

to  change  suggested,  the  reply 
will  cover  second  and  third. 

The  laws  should  be  changed  to 
abolish  all  the  present  lack  of  sys- 
tem. 

Then  the  commissioners  of  each 
county  should  have  power  to  ap- 
point a  county  superintendent  of 
roads  and  bridges,  whose  duty 
should  be  to  have  actual  charge  of 
all  roads  and  bridges  and  who  should 
give  the  work  his  personal  attention. 

lie  should  oversee  all  vork  and  be 
frrnished  all  necessary  machinery, 
including  an  oil  tractor,  to  do  the 
work  for  the  entirie  county. 

He  should  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  work,  not  at  long  range  from 
his  office,  but  on  the  ground. 

The  work  should  be  all  the  year 
around. 

The  men  would  have  regular  em- 
ployment and  could  make  good  roads 
at  less  expense  than  the  present 
slack  system. 

The  superintendent  should  be  un- 
der bond  and  be  subject  to  the 
county  commissioners  only,  and  his 
tenure  of  office  should  be  as  long  as 
he  makes  good. 

If  this  idea  should  be  elaborated 
it  would  cut  out  the  linen  collar, 
starched  shirt  front,  long-range  state 
affical. 

As  to  your  fourth  question,  who 
an  answer?  C.  M.  S. 

Harrowing  Sprouting  Grain 

N.  O.  S.,  Shoshone,  Idaho:  I 
Mould  like  to  know  If  It  will  do  any 
;ood  to  continue  harrowing  grain 
>n  dry  farming  after  It  has  begun 
sprouting,  and,  if  so,  how  long  after 
his  operation  could  be  done? 

Answer — It  is  not  well  to  stir  the 
oil  much  while  grain  is  merely 
iprouting.  After  the  root  system 
ias  developed  so  that  the  growing 
ilant  has  a  firm  hold  upon  the  soil 
I  may  prove  of  benefit.  For  this 
urpose  a  weeder  is  to  be  preferred 
o  a  harrow.  The  weeder  is  less 
evere  and  tears  out  or  uproots  fewer 
>lants  and  will  do  service  almost  an 
f  fective. 


Mexlran  Cattle  Coming  In 

The  arrival  of  Mexican  cattle  In 
exas  does  not  seem  to  excite  much 
lterest  as  a  matter  of  cattle  supply. 

few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
t  the  present  time  cuts  but  Utile 
gure  In  the  cattle  trade  of  the 
>untry.       Quarantine  restriction! 

d  requirements  are  so  managed  at 
le  present  time  that  disease  is  not 

uch  of  a  liability.  Cattle  quality 
the    demand    and    the  southern 

and  of  cattle  are  not  quite  up  to 
andard  In  the  hl^h-grade  meat 
ade  of  the  country. 
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EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 
IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

The  Largest  Line  of  Farm 
Machinery   In   The  World 

431   IRON  STREET,      ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Listen,  Spreader*.  Planter*,  Drills, 
Cultivators.  Mower*.  Hay  Tools,  Baling  Preaaes,  Corn  Shelters, 
Cm  Engines,  Farm  Tractor*.  Steam  Traction  Engines,  Threshing 
Machines.  Koad  Kollors,  Wagons  and  Vehicle*. 


MAIL  THIS  NOW 

EmcrioD-Brsnb'nihim  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 
431  Iroa  Street.  Rockford.  111. 

Pleas*  seed  me  without  any  obligation 
on  my  part  Tbs  Bis  lour  "30"  Book  nnd 
tell  me  wky  tor  Big  Fear  Thirty  is  sold 
on  apprors 
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BIG  SEED 

CATALOGUE 

(A  GARDEN  MANUAL) 

FREE 

IfiO  pnrr-n  full  of  vnliinhlo  In  f  ormn  t  Ion, 
with  350  ill  nut  i  .i  t  ioiim  Thin  luminal  tolln 
you  wlmt  to  plant,  wlnu  anil  how  lo 
plant  It.     WrK«i  or  phono  for  It  now. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER 
SEED  CO. 

111-1  IB  TK.  Main   fit.,   !><>«    Ang-elo".  Cal. 


CLOVER**!— 

AND    TIMOTHY  BiVrBu. 


AND  TIMOTHY 

IMVCSTIOATI 

Alalkn  Clovi-r  »nr|  Timothy  mlmi.  f 
bargain.  Or*»at*»t  buy  nun  paalurn  r 
Write  lor  Free  gamete  <nrl7«  n«l"  c« 
unscrtMng  this  womlpi ful  grass  rnlxl 
Toil  ran  srrw  and  rlrllr-lltrmaly  rhr»ap.  1 
fealmi  ra-rlfonnrf  ■  m  .  r  i  r.i  i  w 
A  A.  BCRRV  stCO  CO  ,        kos  r,07 


al  *»..<llnq  Known 


GUARANTEED  CLOVERSEED 


IOWA  GROWN.   99,:  PUKK. 

mble  sscsrrl,  tslr  sttlrsl  snd  aall.lai 
on  gearsntrrd     Priras  right     A. a  l»c 
rkolcasl*  Slier  list  and  big arad  catalog  Krra 
llrnrr  Flrld  Sr-rd  Co..  n- «  t;  .  Shrnsndnah.  Inws. 


PATENTS 

•  UCB   k  OO..  airy*. 


OCT  LIST  Or  FACTORIES 

wri'iroulH  ,i -f  ynur  I'ltPi.l  r«*g 
Msnutor  luring  nn<l  I'slPnl  srlvlr*. 
•  It  7lh  Weshlngton.  O.  O 


SEED  CORN 

Sii-cl  torn  Unit  will  ninkn  kooiI  in 
N'chruHkii.  Hohl  on  I  hi-  HtrmiK''Ht  »:uai  - 
onlr-o  over  mnr|i>  hy  n  mi»i-«I  ImiiHn 

Von  wunt  to  know  Tor  ■  OkTtklktl 
that  Ihn  mi-miI  mm  you  huy  l.  Kooil, 
wi-ll  that  In  ennlly  kkttlkd,  JiimI  m<-ii«I 
tin  a  poMtal  rarrl  nKkltiKT  for  our  Oktk> 
Iokiio  a  mil  apoi  la  I  hi-i-iI  rot  ii  lolti-r  ami 
If  Wt  A0H1  I'i'ivii  to  you  thnt  wo  nro 
flstht.  don't  Klvn  ii"  your  oriN-r. 

Don't  IilUo  i  hancrti,  wrltn  Imlay. 

Vermillion  Seed  House 

V /MINIM. I. ion.  UOUTn  DAKOTA. 


Fruit  Growers  Manual  Free 


It.  II  A  N.RN,  Thi 
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Wisconsin 
No.  i 


Pedigree 

Oats 


"Beit  Oats  for  Medium  Rich  Soils  thus 
far  Bred  at  the  Station  Farm."  R.  A.  Moore. 
Agronomist. 

"Best  Oats  for  Yield  that  We  Have  Ever 
Grown."    H.  E.  Krueeer,  Expert  grain  grower. 

Yield  at  Station  Farm  1912,110.6  bush, 
per  acre,  the  highest  of  all  oats  tested  and 
33  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  of 
42  other  varieties. 

Members  of  Wis.  Ex.  Assn.  very  enthusiastic. 
One  reports  90  bushels  grown  from  one  bushel. 

Olds'  1913  Seed  Book  lists  potatoes,  field 
seeds,  ga'den  seeds,  etc.  Ask  for  Free  Collection 
Field  Seeds.    Write  today. 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  CO.. 
Drawer    Y .  Madison,  Wis. 


Roup  Same  Disease  in  All  Climes 

Some  Notes  from  Laying  Contest 


Pedigreed  FRUIT 

and  How  to  Grow  It. 

A  tree  that  Is  noted  tor  the  quality  of  fruit,  large  yield, 
and  regularity  ot  crop  Is  bound  to  produce,  these  same 
good  qualities)  n  young  treesgrown  from  it.  it  Is  the 
oniy  way  to  1  nsure  results  By  the  "Moncrlef  System'* 
every  treei  s  grown  t  com  actua  1  producersthat  have  a 
record  tor  Dig  and  regular  crops  of  flawless  fruit. 

FREE  BOOK  "Pedigreed  Horticulture" 

tells  in  detai  1  hew  we  have  built  the  future  success  of 
tbou&anas  ot  orcoaras.  Write  tor  It. 

The  YViniield  Nursery  Co.,  J.  Moncrief,  Pres., 

279  Central  Ave..  Winlield,  Kansas. 


seeps; 

Northern  grown.  Garden  and  Field.  AlIalfa.Red 
Clover,  Blue  Grass,  Clay  County  While  Corn 
and  Eclipse  Yellow  Corn.    Poultry  Supplies 
Catalog  tree.  Send  lo-i_ay  (or  low  prices. 
MISSOURI  SEEO  CO  .1422  lieran  St  .  Kansas  Cm,  Mo 


Sand  Vetch 

and  Greatest  Fertilizer 

Om  hardy  Sanu  Vetch  will  grow  any* 
where,  regardless  oi  heat,  cold  or  drought. 
Especially  good  lor  sandy,  dry  land.  Crops  range 
from  o  to  10  tons  per  acre.  Excellent  feed  for  grow- 
ing  animals  oi  much  cows ;  25  per  cent  more  valuable 
than  any  other  fertilizer.    Send  tor  fiee  catalog. 
[  tirlswold  Seed  Co.,   155  So.  Tenth  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


HATCHES  ON  A  GALLON 


Incubator 

See  whole  interior  thra. 
double-double  glass  top, 
Tank  holds  month's  supply. 

Filling  to  a  Hatch 


971 


Regulator  adjustable  to  thousandth  of  a 
degree,  actson  flame;  double  heating  sys- 
tern  uses  al  lthe  heat— none  escapes,  non< 
wasted—hatches  on  one  gallon.  Automatic 
ventilation.  Egg  turning  semi-automatic. 
Roomy  nursery,  thick  wood  case,  enameled 
mahogany  stee  I  covering.  Anyone  can  us< 
it.  Big  hatches  certain  and  cheap.  Lrt 
direct  prices.    Send  for  Catalogue  No.  ^ 

Rayo  Incubator  Go. 

South  13th  St         OMAHA,  NEft 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

I  AND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
Li  raised  stock,  with  eggs  hi  season. 
Send  2c  tor  my  valuable  Illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  lor  1913.  Write 
Henry  Pule,  Box    625  f  reeport.  111. 


EAHI.  Dirr  RaaIt  MONET  IN  POUL. 
rOj  S  Dig  BOOK  TRY  .nd  SQUABS 

Tells  how  to  etart  small  and  grow  big.  De- 
scribes world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
and  gives  a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  Infor 
tnation.  Low  prices  on  towis,  eggs  Incubators. 
Malleo  to.  P.  F  OT,  Boa  1 8,  Das  Molnss.  Iowa 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  Viook 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.ri.  HINIKER.  Boa  58  Mankato.  Minn. 


Farm, 


LATEST  BOOK,  "Profitable  Poultry." 
128  pages  facts.   180  pictures.  Latest 
improved  methods  to  raise  poultry.  All 
about  the  world's  famous  Runner  Ducks 
and  52  other  varieties  pure-bred  poultry. 
This  book,  and  lowest  prices,  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  etc.,  only  5c.    Berry's  Poultry 
Box  SO,   Clarinda.  Iowa. 


If  you  inten<j  to  do  any  poultry  busi- 
ness this  season,  you  will  have  to  get 
Dusy  and  advertise.  The  time  to  adver- 
tise is  NOW .  and  the  pi  .re  to  advertise 
to  get  results  is  in  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer— the  best  home  and  farm 
magazine  in  the  west. 


ERHAPS  there  is  no  question 
relative  to  poultry  disease 
asked  about  so  often  as 
roup.  Winter  and  all  times 
of  the  year  it  seems  to  be  prevalent. 
In  cold  lands,  in  temperate  and  warm 
you  find  it.  It  may  take  different 
names  in  different  lands,  but  it  is 
all  the  same  old  disease.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult disease  to  not  only  heal,  but  to 
eradicate  from  a  flock.  Unless  birds 
afflicted  in  a  severe  way  are  really 
well  bred  and  valuable,  it  is  best  not 
to  doctor,  but  to  kill  and  burn.  There 
are  many  cures  on  the  market.  With 
home  remedies,  as  a  rule,  there  is 
some  time  and  much  trouble  spent 
in  giving  the  remedy,  and  most  peo- 
ple prefer  to  rely  upon  the  medicine 
put  on  the  market. 

If  you  treat  for  roup  you  must  not 
delay  the  work.  The  earlier  you  be- 
gin the  better  chance  the  fowl  is 
given  for  recovery.  Once  let  the  dis- 
ease get  seated  and  the  bird,  if  it 
does  not  die,  will  have  recurrence  of 
the  disease  from  time  to  time,  and 
all  of  this  time  will  keep  it  on  the 
place.  But  if  you  get  a  bird  healed 
at  the  beginning  it  may  never  again 
show  up  with  the  disease. 

Outside  of  keeping  up  the  strength 
of  the  sick  birds  with  good,  soft  food 
and  some  quinine,  antiseptic  throat 
and  nostril  douches  are  best.  These 
will  kill  the  germs  in  these  loca- 
tions— the  starting  points  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  you  use  coal  oil,  dilute  it. 
To  dilute  with  sweet  oil,  or  even  lard, 
is  best.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  half 
diluted  with  water,  is  best.  Use  in 
sewing  machine  oil  can  or  small 
syringe  and  use  from  three  to  four 
times  a  day,  but  never  less. 

How  does  roup  come  to  a  fowl? 
Usually  because  of  a  severe  cold  or 
a  series  of  neglected  colds.  And 
while  you  can  expose  a  fowl  to  too 
much  cold  because  of  lack  of  shelter, 
yet  as  a  rule  the  fowl  takes  cold 
from  too  much  crowding  and  breath- 
ing over  and  over  the  contaminated 
air  of  its  close  house.  This  is  the 
first  and  simplest  form  of  roup.  It 
shows  itself  in  sneezing,  sore  throat 
and  head.  This  kind  is  not  so  dan- 
gerous and  is  not  hereditary.  A 
fowl  has  peculiar  lungs  and  air 
tubes.  Notice  the  lungs  are  not  as 
the  lungs  in  mammals,  and  the  air 
tubes  extend  out  into  the  bones  and 
into  air  sacks  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  fowl,  carrying  so 
many  air  sacks,  you  see,  is  more 
susceptible  to  respiratory  disease  be- 
cause of  this  than  any  animal  life 
known. 

As  I  hinted,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  roup,  though  the  first  described 
may  become  decidedly  fatal  if  the 
diphtheria  membrane  forms,  but  it 
is  never  so  generally  fatal  as  the 
second  form,  in  which  the  head  and 
throat  symptoms  may  not  appear  at 
all.  In  this  the  stuffy,  heated,  filthy 
conditions  breed  the  germs  so  fast 
that,  leaving  head  and  throat,  they 
pass  into  and  disease  all  of  the  air 
sacks  and  passages  throughout  the 
body.  This  form  produces  quick  and 
often  strange  deaths.  It  is  highly 
contagious.  Few  survive,  and  if  they 
do  they  pass  the  disease  on  down 


to  future  flocks.  Plenty  of  pure  air 
and  clean  quarters  is  a  first  pre- 
ventive of  both. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Now  is  the 
Time  to  Get 


Notes  from  a  Laying  Contest 
That  hens  must  be  fed  not  only 
liberally,  but  regularly,  if  you  want 
winter   eggs,   or  even   early  spring 
eggs. 

That  feeding  rape  to  chickens 
colors  the  yolk  green,  and  fish  scraps 
and  onions,  if  fed  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, gives  the  egg  a  fish  and  onion 
flavor. 

That  hens  must  never  be  chased, 
but  handled  in  a  quiet  way,  and  that 
it  was  proven  hens  lay  a  few  more 
eggs  if  males  are  not  kept  in  the 
pens  with  them. 

That  great  layers  are  great  eaters. 
A  bird  must  have  capacity  to  eat  and 
digest  a  large  amount  of  food  if  she 
is  to  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs. 

That  most  high  layers  will  lay  the 
bright  color  out  of  their  legs  and 
feathers  in  one  year,  and  the  hen 
that  keeps  her  fine  color  very  long 
over  this  time  must  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  as  a  poor  layer. 

That  many  large  producers  lay 
thin-shelled  eggs,  and  this  makes  the 
germ  weak  and  often  unhatchable. 
Housing  and  feeding  in  the  proper 
way  have  a  bearing  on  the  number 
of  eggs  laid,  but  breeding  is  most 
important. 

That  there  is  much  improvement 
possible  in  the  egg-laying  line  yet 
with  all  breeds.  That  the  egg  yield 
of  the  Leghorn  and  others  of  the 
Mediterranean  breeds  is  affected 
more  by  severe  cold  weather  than 
are  the  larger  breeds. 

That  the  Mediterranean  breeds  re- 
quire and  can  bear  more  of  the  fat- 
tening foods  than  can  the  Asiatic, 
American  and  English  classes.  That 
sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold 
hurt  the  egg  yield  far  more  than  does 
severe  cold. 

That  it  will  pay  to  keep  a  good 
hen  until  she  is  4  years  old.  We 
had  several  hens  this  age  that  laid 
150  eggs  in  the  last  year.  That  a 
good  layer  molts  late  in  the  season. 

That  most  good  producers  are 
broad-bodied  and  show  combs  large 
for  their  breed.  That,  talk  to  the 
contrary,  a  hen  does  relish  a  good 
mash,  and  what  she  relishes  will 
show  in  the  egg  yield. 

That  some  hens  have  a  tendency 
to  lay  eggs  and  some  a  tendency  to 
lay  on  fat,  and  that  your  earliest 
laying  pullets  for  their  age  should 
be  kept  as  breeders. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Johnsons 

1913  Book 
About  the 
Old  Trusty 

Incubator 

V 


Every  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl  who  is  inter- 
ested in  chicken  raising 
M.M.  Johnson  can  have  a  copy  of  the  1913 
Old  Tru  sty  Book  free  by  writ- 
ing a  postal  for  it.  It's  the  best  book  ever 
written  by  the  Johnsons— 
"home  made"  and  home 
printed— full  of  real  helpful 
facts  gleaned  by  the  John- 
sons from  their  own  practi- 
cal experience  and  the  ex- 
perience of  over  400,000  Old 
Trusty  customers. 

There  are  over  400.000 
good  reasons  for  you  to 
read  this  book.  They 
are  the  400,000  Old 
Trusty  customers  who  we've 
started  to  biggest  poultry  raising  success  by 
reading  the  Johnson  books  issued  in  yean  past. 
Sonil  a  Pn«fal  The  Old  Trusty  Is  a  triple  cased  ma- 
oena  a  rostai  chine_lnner  coseof  high-grade  H 
Inch  powder-dry  clear  California  Redwood— (not  a 
knot  in  a  mile)—  then  a  case  of  highest-grade  asbes- 
tos, fire  proof  Insulation— and  then  the  outer  case, 
covering  legs  and  all,  of  galvanized  metal  in  band- 
some  mottled  finish.  Johnson's  machine  Is  equipped 
with  guaranteed  not  to  leak  cold-rolled  copper  tank 
and  heater— direct  acting  regulator.  Price,  still  less 
than  (10  for  1913,f reight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies  and 
allowed  that  far  to  points  beyond.  Write  postal  now. 

JOHNSON,  Incubator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


Less 
Than 


GEO.  H.  LEE'S 
Great  Poultry  Remedy 

It  tones  the  system,  regulates 
the  bowels,  keeps  chicks  and 
fowls  in  fine  condition.  The  best  remedy  for  Roup, 
Colds,  Canker,  Swelled  Head,  Cholera,  Bowel 
Complaint,  etc.  Actual  figures  show  it  reduces 
chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Given  in  drinking  water 
—no  trouble.  Price  50  cts.  Lee's  Egg  Maker 
should  be  used  by  all  poultrymen.  Large  protein, 
every  ounce  digestible.  Brings  eggs,  makes 
chicks  thrive.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  sure  death  to  vermin. 
Paint  on  roosts;  it  kills  by  fumes.  Does  not  harm  fowls. 
Lee's  fine  poultry  books  (3)  free.  Address 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  1133  Harney  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 

YOUR  HENS  The  Sl0ry of  25  Ysar* 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
Y ll ll  M  [  H  D  U  and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
lUUfl  iJin  III  Farmers,  get  more  eggs- 
better  prices ;  make  more  and 
VflllD  IffallCV  Ba*emore  money;tellsthings 
I  UUIl  HI  Unl-I  few  folks  know  on  making 
T      .    ,7  money  with  hens.  Find  out 

about  Amenta's  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 

and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
self—It's  all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  119  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bird 
book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animale  Uearn  at  home  to  mount 
inillSliaid  birds,    animals,  game 
heads,  fish;  tan  skins;  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophies.     Make  bis 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  suc- 
cess.  Charges  low.    Write  today  for  FREE  Il- 
lustrated book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  ani- 
mals. Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
34   Monarch  Bldg..  Omaha,  Nebr 


You  Can't  Control  the  Price  of  Feed 

butiyou  can  so  manage  your  poultry  as  to  prevent  waste  of  feed  and  make  a  profit  on 
every  pound  consumed.  Itis  merely  a  question  of  keeping  the  digestive  system  in 
conditio*  fro  properly  perform  the  work  of  turning  feed  into  eggs  and  meat. 

Poultry  Regulator 

does  ju9t  this.  It  sharpen*  the  appetite,  increases  digestion,  stimulates  thi 
egg  producing  organs,  purifies  the  blood.  25c,  50c,  $1 ;  25-lb.  pall  $2.50 
Don't  wait  for  disease  to  sweep  through  your  flock.  Use 

PfS^  Roup  Cure 

*   ^  25c,  50c,  $1 

to  prevent  colds,  catarrh  and  roup.    It  cures  too! 

"Your  money  back  If  it  falls" 
Pratts  160-page  poultry  book  4c  in  stamps. 
Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Oui  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 
 PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY.  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
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leep  Up  the  Grain  Feed  for 

Lambs  and  Breeding  Lwes 


»0  NOT  slacken  the  grain  feed 
[J  I  on  the  lambs  or  the  breed- 
ing ewes  because  the 
weather  is  mild  and  they 
sera  to  be  gathering  a  fill  from  the 
istures.  Pastures  at  this  season 
:  the  year  are  not  generally  as 
sod  as  they  appear  to  be,  since  the 
•ost  and  freezing  has  greatly  re- 
uced  their  feed  value,  especially 
istures  that  have  been  kept  well 
aten  down  through  the  summer 
ad  early  fall.  Sheep,  however,  are 
srsistent  grazers,  and  if  given  their 
berty  will  go  out  on  the  fields 
hen  not  stormy  or  covered  with 
low  and  gather  the  dried,  frosted 
rass,  even  when  it  is  of  little  or  no 
?ed  value. 

The  sheep  will  come  in  toward  the 
lose  of  the  day,  often  looking 
lump  and  full,  when  the  grass  they 
ave  gathered  is  not  sufficient  to 
eep  them  thriving.  This  is  where 
oma  inexperienced  sheep  handlers 
eceive  themselves  by  the  full  ap- 
earance  of  the  sheep  and  cut  down 
ie  grain  feed  as  a  matter  of  econ- 
my,  thinking  the  mild  weather  and 
ie  dead  pasture  sufficient  to  carry 
hem  along.  A  little  grain — 
idled  corn  is  really  preferable  to 
ther  feeds — will  keep  sheep  under 
lese  conditions  moving  right  along, 
bough  to  get  the  best  results  a  lit- 
e  bright,  well  cured  hay  should  be 
laced  in  the  racks  each  evening  for 
ie  sheep  to  feed  on  during  the  open 
ill  and  winter  weather. 

It  never  pays  to  change  the  grain 
eed  on  sheep  because  of  mild 
eather  in  the  winter.  Keep  right 
n  with  the  grain  allowance,  but 
lacken  up  on  the  hay.  If  sheep 
ommence  to  leave  some  hay,  then 
horten  down  in  the  allowance  until 
aey  clean  it  all  up,  or  approx- 
nately.  There  is  sometimes  a  lit- 
le  refuse  in  the  hay — old  stubble, 
'eeds  or  coarse  stubs  of  hay — that 
he  sheep  have  refused.  Take  all 
his  refuse  out  and  use  it  for  bed- 
ing.  Never  try  to  force  sheep  to 
at  refuse,  coarse,  unpalatable  stuff 
hat  they  have  culled  out  in  eating. 

There  is  one  great  need  in  the 
are  of  sheep,  and  that  is  to  keep 
heir  feed  clean.  The  providing  of 
eed  troughs  and  hayracks  that  they 
annot  get  into  with  their  feet  is  a 
ecessity,  as  they  will  very  soon  soil 
hese  feeds  and  troughs  so  that  thr- 
iller sheep  will  not  taste  them, 
'his  1b  an  easy  matter  to  regulate 
nd  should  be  observed.  Sheep  are 
ften  fed  corn  shelled  or  in  the  ear, 
nd  fed  out  on  the  ground,  and  this 
*  generally  successful  if  it  is  srat- 
r:red  on  sod  and  scattered  so  it  does 
ot  get  soiled  by  the  sheep  as  th«>y 
valk  over  it.  The  flat-bottomed 
rough  is  the  best  style  of  trough  to 
eed  grain  in.  This  should  be  set 
ip  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
;round  on  blocks  and  a  1x6-lnch 
ioard  set  ten  inches  above  the 
rough,  running  parallel  with  the 
rough  and  dividing  It  In  the  (enter 
s  nearly  as  can  be.  This  keeps  the 
heep  from  jumping  over  the  trough 
r  from  getting  their  feet  in  It.  A 
rough  so  fastened  should  be  held 
olid  at  each  end  by  a  headpiece, 
oard  or  stake  driven  in  the  ground 


and  nailed  to  the  end  of  the  trough. 
These  upright  end  pieces  should 
have  a  slot  sawed  in  the  upper  end 
for  the  trough  division  board  to 
crop  into.  Where  there  is  nothing 
to  stop  the  sheep  from  jumping  over 
the  trough  there  will  always  be 
some  sheep  that  will  be  in  the 
trough. 

The  sheep  feed  yard  should  not 
be  used  by  other  stock  and  should 
be  kept  as  dry  and  free  from  .mud 
as  possible.  To  have  a  grain  feed 
lot  is  a  great  convenience,  as  the 
grain  feed  can  be  distributed  in  the 
troughs  before  the  sheep  are  let  into 
the  yard,  thus  a  more  even  chance 
for  the  sheep  to  get  the  feed  prop- 
erly apportioned  among  them. 

Keep  Down  the  Weeds 
The  greatest  advantage  in  keeping 
a  few  sheep  on  the  farm,  twenty-five 
to  fifty  head,  is  the  cleaning  up  of 
weeds,  briars,  volunteer  grain  and 
grass  growth  in  the  fence  rows  and 
about  stack  lots,  feed  lots,  barnyards 
and  idle  places  generally,  where  such 
growth  gets  a  start  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer  and.  early  fall  season. 
Weeds  in  such  places  should  never 
be  permitted  to  go  to  seed,  and  need 
not  if  the  sheep  are  given  a  chance 
to  trim  up  these  waste  and  idle 
places  before  the  volunteer  growths 
get  too  far  advanced.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  bring  the  sheep  from  their 
pasture  once  or  twice  each  week 
through  the  summer  and  fall  and 
give  them  opportunity  to  trim  up  the 
v  eeds.  It  is  very  valuable  for  the 
health  and  thrift  of  the  sheep.  "A 
change  of  pasture  is  good  for  sheep." 


BREEDERS'  SALE 
350 -  HORSES  -  3SO 

In  Coliseum,  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
January  28,  29,  30  and  31,  1913 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
We  Will  Sell 

250  Imported  and  Native  Bred  Registered 

Percherons,  Belgiums,  French  Draft,  Shire  and 
Clydesdale  Stallions  and  Mares. 
1flfl  HFAn  of    Imported    Stallions    and    Mares  that 
IUU  IlLHU  will  land  by  saie  day 

1flfl  HFAI1  of  Imported  Stallions  and  Mares  that 
IUU  ntHU  jiave  been  here  a  year. 

100  HEAD  of  tlle  BEST  Registered  Mares  that  ever 


went  into  an  auction  ring. 

50  HEAD  of  Imported  Fillies,  1  and  2  years  old. 

of  the  very  choicest  of 
breeding  and  individuality. 


100  HEAD  Reg.  Stallions 
ON  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1913 


Grade  Draft,  Single  Drivers.  Saddle  and  All  Pur- 
pose Farm  Horses,  Stallions,  Mares  and  Geldings. 

IMPORTED  and  NATIVE  BRED  REGIS- 
TERED Shetland,  Welsh  and  Cross-Bred. 
from  the  best  breeders  in  the  state.  Stallions  and  Mares  good  enough  to  head 
any  heard;  Mares  and  Geldings  broke,  and  safe  for  your  wife  or  child  to  drive. 


100  HEAD  Registered  Trotters 
50  HEAD  PONIES 


Catalogue  Beady  January  12,  1915. 


D.  Augstin     C.  W.  Hurt,  Mgr.,  Arrowsmith  111. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
Jacks  and  Jennets 
SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares.  30  head  Jennets 
—in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.    No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.    My  prices  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 

HENRY  BECK,  -      -  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

BeMta^\\\\\\"^7.\7.""*^"ji just  beinB  bred  to 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holstelns. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  aro 
in  good  condition: 

50    yearling  heifers.... 

50    Hi-year-old     heirers  f  Ju8t   beiu8   bred   to   «   sen   of  a   24-pound  dam. 

100  2   to   2%-year-old   heifers  |  Bred  to  a  high-class  registered   bull,   to  freshen 

100  Zy,    to   3-year-old    heifers  J  from  September  1  to  December  SI,  1912. 

250  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  aprlngi  ng  up  ready  to  freshen  aoon;  most  of  them  In  calf 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  rang  ing  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
ed females.    Write  me  regarding  your  wants,     James  Dorscy.  Dept.   u..   Gilberts,   Kane  Co..  III. 


C.  W.  Hurt  of  the  well  known  firm  of 
Hurt  &  Son.  Arrowsmith,  III.,  announces 
that  catalogues  of  the  big  breeders'  sale 
he  will  conduct  in  the  Colltseum  at 
Bloomington  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
will  be  ready  lor  distribution  January  12. 
Many  entries  for  this  sale  have  been 
turned  away  on  account  of  lark  of  barn 
room.  However,  about  3o0  horses  will  be 
offered,  and  we  have  Mr.  Hurt's  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  the  best  bunch  they 
have  ever  handled.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Hurt  has  been  obliged  to  turn  away  a 
great  many  entries  has,  of  course,  given 
him  the  opportunity  to  accept  only  the 
better  animals  from  the  better  breeders. 
Complete  announcement  of  this  Interest- 
ing sale  will  bo  found  in  another  column 
of  this  Issue. 


HOKSKS 


PERCHERON* 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONB  OW  THE 
OL  DEST  AND 
L.ARQEST 
SMPORTERQ 
IN 

AMERICA 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Don't  you  want  a  good  grandson  of  the  great  Katy  utrU..,  The  Champion 
cow  of  the  breed  for  five  consecutive  years.  We  have  some  fine  ones  out  of 
splendidly  bred  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  300  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Keb. 


Purebred  Registered 
^>    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


The  Greatest   Dairy  Breed. 

A  *         Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 

Holsteln-Frleslan  Assn.,   Box   179,   Battlcboro,  Vt. 


HOLSTEINS— Beautifully  marked  heifer  and 
bull  calves,  15-16tht  pure,  3-4  weeks  old, 
120.00  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
EDOWOOD    FA  KM,  WHITEWATEIi.  WIS. 


300  head  '      ""'  n,  if,'rs  'n  Iots  to 

suit  purchasers.  Special 
prices  on  car  lots.  Several  bulls  of  serviceable 
ages.     Come   at   once   or  address, 

HENRY  C.  GLISSMANN 
Sta.  B.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century   Farmer  when  writing. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


<3 


Our 
horsm  era 

big,  smooth 
flat-boned!  fal- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation     Will  please 
the   mo*i   critical     I'rieea  raa- 
•onablo.      Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed,   loiter*  from  hundred*  of 
aati*flad  customers  and  big  Illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free 

Walton,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 

"""  *  '  ■•"     ■  "  mmm. 


O.I.C 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  hum  started  mom  breeders  on  the  road  to  sue 
ress  than  nny  BUB  livtnu.  1  linio  I  he  I  ar«eril  anil  II  n- 
e«t  herd  In  the  I'.  H.  J>ery  one  nil  enrlf  daveloimr. 
ready  for  the  market  ut  *ll  month*  old.  'I  w.-uil  to 
plnronne  hoxlii  eiu-h  common  It  v  to  nnTert  ln«  my 
herd.  Write  I  or  nijriditn,"l!owloMnko  Money  frmn 
HO«l."  O.  ».  BENJAMIN  myI)7«»*'°"l"nd.  Ml«h. 


HOKSKS  AM)  MULES 


JACKS  AND  MULES 


Iuilse  mules  nnd  giH  rich. 
18  Jack  ami  Mule  furms  un- 
der one  tnaua  g  •  mcnt, 
which  can  be  seen  420  head 
fine  Urge  Jacks,  Jennys 
and  mules,  14  tn  17  hands 

high.    Qeod  ones,  stock 

guaranteed.        Write  for 
price-  today.  Address 
KHKK  UF.It'S  JACK  I'AIIM 
West    Elktim,  Ohio. 
Branch  barns;  Clinton jnd. 


MVK  .STOCK  MTTIONKKHH 


JKItSKl     <  \  i  I  I  I 


W1NELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

hard  of  Jerseys  contains  some  of  the  most  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber id  Ileal. ter  of  Merit  cows  of  any  hud  In  UM 
west.  Home  cholco  yming  slock  for  sale.  Ad- 
4ra»,  II     <•    YollNO.    Mm  "In,  N*h. 


Col.  Clem  Meyers 

Iilve  Stuck  nnd  Real  Eatnto  Auctlonoer. 

TIkiidiikIi ly  I'uhIciI  on  Valiii'.i. 
NORTH  LOUP,      -      -      -  NEI1RABKA 


TWO  YOUNG  PERCHERONS 

ttemarkahly  good  big  tmmc.er,.«  t,  ■UlMOOBj 
eitra  bone,  registered  OM  «"•>  "•nilng  t,  One 
bbtrk  coming  4.  State  certificates  of  soundness. 
Just    east    of    Omiih*       flood  rsllr,,»,|« 

FIIBU   CHA.VM.KIt.    It     7,    fhnrlton,  Iowa. 


25c 


This  Coupon  and 

Kood  for  the  neit 
number  of  Al,1,  thn 
following  tn :i k / 1 ' i ■  • 

McClare's  Mag«.*ine 

Th«  Ladlee'  World 

notorial  Review 

Oood  BToneekeeplnf 
Addrortn,  M&fasine  Coupon  Dept.. 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


DUROOalBRSBI   Ifl 

DUROC- JERSEYS 

1. 10  «-)i  <•!<-<•  hipWM  lit  I'll    In  t'rllllNiill  Wlimlnl' 

,lr.,  Illlllo  Imvlsi  ami  fount  Mi'iloc.  Alan 
in  nprltur  bourn  nml  '.'  xprliiic  ypiirlltiifM 
Kxi  .•llcnt  hull vIiIiiiiIm  nml  in  l>rli  <•»  ymi 
■  nil  |uiv  Htatti  iiKont  for  Mlnrli  Diamond 
Stoi'k    I'owilri  n  &   I  Write  tin-  toilny. 

1  .  AI  l.DRITT,  -  -  Linroln,  Neb. 
i;i  i.  r<  .1  t  i  it  <  \TTLH 


Bulls 


of  uprvlrclMr  ■'«<"•  f^ 

male*;  all  »*■«•■■  'i""1" 
Ity.  IT  I  r  e«  rlKlit  W.  K, 
gi  hwftb,  flay  Center,  Nob- 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them   Without  Milt 

katMal  rr»* 
Tkc  S.k.i.k.  $tti  U    Otailia.  N.k 
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Take  in  what  you've  been  paying  out  for  corn  shelling — and  much  more — by  shelling  your 
own  and  your  neighbor's  corn.  Get  1  to  3  cents  more  per  bushel  for  your  corn  by  shelling 
it  cleaner  and  grading  it  one  or  two  grades  higher.  Shell  your  corn  any  day  you  have  the 
time— days  when  you  have  no  other  pressing  work. 

The  REEVES  Power  Corn  Shelter 

will  soon  pay  for  itself  and  return  you  handsome  yearly  profits.  Makes  quick  work,  shells 
over  1,000  bushels  per  hour.  Shells  cleaner,  because  it  has  the  most  advanced  type  of 
suction  fan.  Will  stand  many  years  of  the  hardest  use.  Built  on  the  cone  cylinder  type- 
has  long  ribs,  chilled  to  stand  hardest  wear.  The  cob  carrier  swings  to  right  or  left  or  out 
ahead,  throwing  cobs  clear  of  the  machine  and  wagons.  Let  us  prove  to  you  how  you  can 
make  big  money  this  year,  and  also  get  higher  prices  for  your  own  corn  by  shelling  it  clean. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  explaining  the  superiority  of  the  Reeves  Shelter  in  detail. 
Emerson-Brantlngham  Implement  Co.,  (incorporated)  439  Iron  St.,  Rockford,  III. 

29313  Largest  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  in  the  World 

Plows,  Harrons,  PolverizerB,  Listers,  Spreaders,  Planters,  Drills,  Cultivators,  Blowers,  Hay  Tools,  Baling  Presses, Corn 
Sheller&,  Gas  Engines,  Farm  Tractors,  Steam  Traction  Engines,  Threshing  Machines,  Road  RollerB,  Wagons  and  Vehicles. 


Plant  Clean,  Graded  Seed 


*  Increase  the  size  of  your  crops  by  putting  good  seed  in 
the  ground,  and  you'll  find  the  machine  that  makes  this 
increase  possible  the  most  profitable  one  you  own. 

Such  a  machine  is  the  Crop  Maker  Fanning  Mill — the 
one  that  cleans,  separates  and  grades  any  and  all  grains 
and  seeds,  taking  the  good  from  the  bad,  dividing  one 
kind  from  another,  working  accurately  and  profitably 
all  the  time.  We  want  you  to  understand  the  liberal  30- 
day  Free  Trial  proposition  that  we  are  ready  to  make  you. 

rDiOD  Ti/i  A  ItTD  Only  Fanning  Mill1 
V^IyV^I    1V1/\J\.I1i1\  with  Roller  Bearings 


You  are  not  asked  to  buy  the  Crop 
Maker  until  after  you  have  given  it  a 
real  test  on  your  own  farm.  Use  it  for  a 
month  without  obligation  of  any  kind, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  do  not 
say  it  is_a  gr?2t  inachine,  and  a  big 
money  maker  for  you,  then  ship  it  right 
back  at  our  expense. 

ST  PAUL  FANNING  MILL.  CO, 


The  Crop  Maker's  roller  bearings  make 
it  the  easiest  running  and  most  efficient. 
It  is  built  for  lone;  use-end  pe'-fert  serv- 
ice Arid  remember,  there's  no  retailer's 
or  jobber's  profit  when  you  buy.  You 
get  the  direct-from-factory  price,  which 
means  a  big  saving.  Please  write  now 
for  booklet,  price,  and  complete  offer. 

Station  S  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


A  STREAK"  GOLD 


FREE 


"The  greatest  dollar  buying  piece  of  literature 
ever  penned  by  man."  So  write  my  farmer^ 
friends  who  have  read  my  latest  book!  Have 
you  read  it?  It  you  haven't  you  are  missing  a  golden  treat.  Yes, 
1 1  mean  it,  for  "A  Streak  of  Gold''  will  show  you  how  you  can  coin 
real  gold  dollars  from  your  manure  pile.  It's  written  from  the  net 
results  of  America's  greatest  soil  experts— and  the  experi- 
ence of  thousands  of  farmers.  Mail  me  a  postal 
or  letter  today  tor  your  copy— free  and  get 
my  offer  for  you  to  prove  how 
I  you  can  have  bigger 
crops  next 
year. 


Write  Me 
Tonight 


Galloway  Spreader 
—No  spreader  in  the  world 
ran  match  quality  with  a  Galloway 
equipped  with  Mandt's  New  Gear. 
I'll  send  it  anywhere  to  stand  on  its  pure  merit  alone- 
give  you  30  to  90  days  free  trial— a  big  guarantee  and  back  my 
entire  proposition  with  a  $25000  bank  bond.  That's  prooi  of  quality 
—and  my  factory  to  you  price  saves  you  dealers  and  jobbers  profits. 
Put  your  letter  or  postal  i*n  the  Mail  HDW,  Ask  tor  iree  book  and 
Special  1913  proposition  and  price. 

WM.  GALLOWAY.  President 
Wm.  Calloway  Co       419CH    Calloway  Sta,   Waterloo,  la. 


98  cents 

To  advertise  oar  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  oar  great  cat** 
logue  of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  to  any  address  by 
mail  postpaid  for  Only  96  cent*.   Regular  gentlemen's  size,  open  face, 
full  engraved,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  Arabic  or  Roman  dial,  lever  es* 
capement,  stem  wind  and  stem  set,  a  marvelously  correct  timekeeper  and 
fully  Guaranteed  tor  6  Years.   Send  this  advertisement  to  us  with  your 
name  and  address  ana  98  cents  and  watch  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  post- 
,  aid    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.   Remember,  98  cents  is  posi- 
tively all  yon  have  to  pay  for  this  wonderful  watch.  Send  68  cents  today.  Addrsss 
R.  E.CHALMERS  &  CO.  638  So- Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing-  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


Don'ts  in  Care  of  the  Stock 


Successful  Live  Stock  Marketing 


ON'T   water  a  horse  soon 
after  feeding  him  grain. 

Don't  feed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hay  to  a  horse  that 
'    is  afflicted  with  heaves, 
change    the    grain  ration 


Don't 
abruptly. 

Don't  keep  idle  horses  on  full  feed 
of  grain. 

Don't  turn  horses  to  a  straw  stack 
and  expect  them  to  get  a  living,  keep 
in  condition  and  with  certainty  escape 
impaction  of  the  bowels. 

Don't  fail  to  have  your  horse's 
teeth  examined  once  a  year. 

Don't  feed  wheat  or  barley  to 
horses  when  oats  and  corn  are  avail- 
able. 

Don't  allow  your  mares  or  cows  to 
deliver  their  young  in  a  dirty  barn- 
yard. 

Don't  feed  your  horses  when  they 
are  very  tired,  especially  grain. 

Don't  wait  until  your  mare  is  al- 
most dead  at  time  of  foaling  before 
calling  a  veterinarian. 

Don't  administer  medicine  to  the 
horse,  or  any  other  animal,  through 
the  nose;  nature  never  intended  it 
that  way. 

Don't  administer  any  drug  to  an 
animal  until  you  are  familiar  with  its 
action  and  the  exact  condition  of  your 
patient. 

Don't  administer  medicine  on  the 
gun  shot  plan. 

Don't  be  continually  dosing  your 
horse;  keep  him  well  by  proper  care. 

Don't  clip  your  horse  and  leave 
him  unprotected  while  not  in  motion. 

Don't  leave  the  shoes  on  a  horse 
longer  than  five  or  six  weeks  without 
resetting. 

Don't  allow  the  blacksmith  to  rasp 
the  hoof  wall  and  otherwise  mutilate 
the  foot  in  shoeing. 

Don't  shoe  with  calks  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Don't  leave  the  grain  bin  where  the 
horse  can  get  at  it  should  he  become 
untied. 

Don't  wash  the  horse's  legs;  curry 
them  when  dry. 

Don't  wait  until  the  horse's  shoul- 
ders are  sore  before  properly  fitting 
the  collar. 

Don't  put  chains  behind  the  horses 
to  keep  them  from  backing  out  of  the 
stall. 

Don't  feed  irregularly. 
Don't  water  horses  at  public  water- 
ing troughs. 

Don't  try  to  doctor  a  glandered 

horse. 

Don't  fence  your  farms  with  barb 
wire  if  you  can  afford  a  better  way. 

Don't  wait  until  the  cow  or  bull  has 
become  ugly  before  dehorning;  do  it 
while  they  are  young. 

Don't  feed  the  cows  heavy  just  be- 
fore calving  time. 

Don't  leave  poisoned  meat  for  the 
rats  in  the  day  time;  Rover  may  get 
it. 

Don't  stand  the  horse  on  an  in- 
clined plank  floor. 


Successful  Live  Stock  Marketing 

Several  factors  in  marketing  live 
stock  add  much  to  the  profit  column. 
The  more  important  are  salable  con- 
dition of  the  stock,  manner  of  han- 
dling in  transit  and  selection  of  a 
favorable  market  day.     Needless  to 


say,  no  stock  should  be  shipped  in  an 
unfinished  condition.  Well-fattened 
stock,  though  conspicuously  inferior 
in  quality  to  animals  unfinished  in 
flesh,  "will  sell  all  around  them." 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  but  two  classes  of  stock  in 
the  yards  for  which  there  is  an  active, 
steady  demand — stock  fat  enough  for 
the  shambles  and  animals  belonging 
to  the  feeder  class.  Prices  in  the 
feeder  class  are  always  more  capri- 
cious than  those  in  fat  lots,  hence 
stock  not  up  to  the  rigid  require- 
ments of  the  killer  grades  lands  with- 
out argument  in  the  feeder  class.  The 
loss  thus  entailed  is  the  amount  of 
feed  used  in  the  unsuccessful  en- 
deavor to  get  the  herd  or  flock  into 
the  fat  class. 

Shipping  stock  to  market  with  as 
little  loss  in  weight  as  possible  Claims 
special  attention.  Shrinkage  forms  a 
large  item  in  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting cattle  to  market.  Grass-fed 
cattle  shrink  badly,  especially  if  the 
distance  shipped  is  over  100  miles. 
Cattle  fattened  on  corn  or  hay,  or 
both,  will  reach  market  in  much  bet- 
ter condition  than  grassers  and  in 
consequence  present  a  trim,  desirable 
appearance  in  the  sale  pens.  Cattle 
easily  become  excited  and  heated  by 
the  unusual  exercise  and  alarming 
surroundings  incident  to  shipment, 
and  the  voidings  are  frequent  and 
watery,  especially  in  the  grasser 
grades. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  rations 
that  are  somewhat  binding  for  sev- 
eral days  previous  to  shipment.  Corn 
should  be  discarded,  for  while  it  ulti- 
mately makes  firm  flesh,  it  is  too 
heating  for  a  traveling  ration.  Good 
timothy  hay  fed  three  or  four  days 
previous  to  shipment,  cutting  off  the 
corn  ration  entirely,  is  the  best  check. 
Such  a  ration  will  considerably  re- 
tard the  voidings  of  even  grass-fed 
cattle  if  fed  in  connection  with  the 
usual  pasturage  for  a  week  before 
starting  for  market.  As  the  draft 
upon  hogs  and  sheep  is  much  less 
than  that  upon  cattle,  comment  is  un- 
necessary beyond  a  brief  warning 
against  slopping  the  former  or  allow- 
ing the  latter  to  have  heating  food 
for  forty-eight  hours  before  shipment. 

To  arrive  in  the  full  activities  of  a 
slump  causes  a  very  depressing  feel- 
ing. It  is  never  a  good  plan  to  go  in 
on  a  failing  market.  It  will  cost  com- 
paratively little  to  remain  at  home 
at  such  a  time,  for  the  probabilities 
are  always  more  on  the  side  of  a 
further  decline  than  for  a  pronounced 
rally  in  prices. 

The  most  successful  live  stock  mar- 
keting, in  my  observation,  is  done  by 
those  who  manage  to  have  their  of- 
ferings ready  for  the  sale  pens  at 
such  seasons  of  the  year  as  there  is  a 
noticeable  scarcity  of  fat  grades.  A 
safe  procedure  is  to  ship  when  the 
market  is  decidedly  on  an  upward 
tendency  and  as  soon  as  it  indicates 
a  reasonable  profit  for  the  shipper. 
The  shipper  who  is  always  satisfied 
with  a  fair  profit  and  who  has  the 
nerve  to  "let  loose"  regardless  of  fu- 
ture blandishments  may  be  ranked  as 
a  successful  marketer,  for  he  is  sure 
to  make  money  out  of  every  ship- 
ment. W.  H.  UNDERWOOD. 


January  11,  19 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


1  KING  the  first  week  or  two  of 
January  the  statisticians  are 
given  the  floor  and  they  are 
now  explaining  what  has  hap- 
pened onring  the  last  twelve 
months  in  the  live  stock  world.  Inciden- 
tally they  are  called  upon  to  explain  why 
some  preconceived  ideas  did  not  prove 
to  be  true,  why  receipts  increased  where 
they  were  expected  to  show  a  decrease 
and  why  in  other  cases  the  reverse  took 
place. 

In  the  case  of  cattle  no  explanations 
are  necessary,  as  the  figures  for  the 
year's  business  show  that  the  expected! 
has  come  to  pass.  Predictions  that  the 
supply  of  cattle  would  prove  to  be  short 
of  previous  years  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  statisticians'  figures.  Thus  the  total 
receipts  at  the  five  big  markets  show  a 
decrease  of  around  a  half-million  head 
as  compared  with  1911  and  of  almost  a 
million  head  as  compared  with  1910.  One 
must  %o  back  to  1901  before  finding  a  year 
when  cattle  receipts  were  as  small  as 
during  1912.  During  the  twelve  years  in- 
tervening between  those  two  dates  there 
has  been  a  iarge  increase  in  population 
and  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  consum- 
ing demand  of  the  country,  which  makes 
the  receipts  of  1912  appear  still  less  ade- 
quate. While  there  are  ,io  figures  to 
prove  the  assertion,  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  cattlemen  tLat  the  average 
weight  during  1912  has  run  very  light 
owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  year- 
lings and  baby  beef  included  in  the  re- 
ceipts. 

Hogs  Make  Better  Showing 

Hogs  make  a  decidecily  better  showing 
than  cattle.  At  the  five  leading  markets 
a  total  ot  about  17,000,000  head  was  re- 
ceived during  1912,  which  was  about  a 
half-million  head  below  the  record  of 
1911,  but  far  abov*»  the  average  of  recent 
years;  in  fact,  omy  four  times  in  the  last 
i  if  teen  years  nas  the  record  for  1912  been 
exceeded.  Jn  this  connection  the  statis- 
ticians are  calling  attention  to  the  very 
heavy  consuming  demand  for  hog  prod- 
ucts due  to  high  price  ol  beef  and  mut- 
ton, so  that  according  to  their  deductions 
receipts  ot  hogs  during  1912  were  really 
not  so  U\rge  as  the  totals  on  paper  would 
make  them  appear.  As  in  the  case  of 
cattle,  they  are  also  calling  attention  to 
the  very  light  average  weight  of  '  hogs 
marketed  at  most  points. 

When  It  comes  to  sheep,  some  explana- 
tions may  be  necessary.   Contrary  to  ex- 
pectations, the  receipts  at  leading  market 
points  for  1912  proved  to  be  the  largest 
on  record,  exceeding  the  previous  record 
year  ot  1911  by  over  250,000  head  at  the 
five  big  markets.    Heavy  losses  in  Wyo- 
ming and  other  range  states  during  the 
winter  of  1911-12  created  a  firm  belief  In 
the  minds  of  sheepmen   that  the  ship- 
ments of  1912  would  chow  a  very  consid- 
erable shortage  in  supplies.    Two  reasons 
are   given   for    the   unexpected  Increase. 
In  the  first  place,  shipments  during,  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  proved   to  !><• 
large  because  there  were  more  sheep  andi 
iambs  In  the  feed   lots  of  the  country 
than  anyone  had  supposed.   Then  again, 
shipments  from  the  range,  especially  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  season,  proved 
;  to  be  heavier  than  expected.    This  was 
due  "In  part  to  the  cleaning  up  of  flocks 
;  In  some  sections  of  the  country  Incident 
'  to  the  cutting  up  of  the  range  Into  farms, 
'and   second,   to   the  fact   (hat   the  mild 
i  weather  mado  li   possible  for  rangemen 
J  to  contlnuo  shipping  later  in  the  winter 
than  Is  ordinarily  advantageous. 

As  regards  prices  1912  was  the  banner 
year  In  the  cattle  trade  flogs  averaged 
higher  than  during  l f»  1 1 .  and  sheep  prices 
were  very  satisfactory  'luring  the  en- 
tire year. 

Present  Outlook  anil  PriCM 

While  figures  bearing  on  the  bUftlMM 
ol  the  last  year  are  Interesting  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  greatest  interest  really 
centers  In  current  happenings.  It  It  an 
old  saying,  that  anything  happening  on 
a  live  stock  market  previous  to  the  cur- 
rent week  Is  ancient  history  so  far  is 
stockmen  are  concerned.  As  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  cattle  trade.  It  l  an 
be  said  that  the  feeling  among  the  buy- 


ing contingent  at  least  is  decidedly  weak. 
As  noted  before  in  these  columns,  the  big 
run  and  the  slump  of  $1  or  more  in  prices 
at  Chicago  the  week  before  Christmas 
changed  the  sentiment  of  a  great  many 
cattlemen  from  the  bull  to  the  bear  side 
of  the  deal.  It  is  very  evident  the  way 
packers  are  feeling  that  anything  like  a 
big  run  of  cattle  in  the  next  week  or  two 
will  mean  a  sharp  break  in  prices.  The 
bulls,  however,  have  not  given  up  hope 
and  are  pointing  out  that  the  unusually 
mild  and  soft  weather  prevailing  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  is  responsible  for 
the  decreased  consumption  of  beef  and; 
that  the  cattle  markets  of  the  country 
are  suffering  from  that  cause  rather  than 
from  any  surplus  of  available  live  stock. 
They  freely  predict  that  a  week  or  two 
of  severely  cold  weather  that  is  now  lia- 
ble to  set  in  most  any  day  could  hardly 
fail  to  stiffen  prices  up  even  should  re- 
ceipts Show  an  increase.  The  bulls,  in 
fact,  are  depending  upon  weather  condi- 
tions to  carry  them  through,  but  with  the 
prevailing  weak  feeling  among  buyers  it 
might  take  something  even  more  potent 
than  cold  weather  to  maintain  prices  in 
the  face  of  large  receipts. 

Hogs  have  been  fluctuating  to  a  rather 
limited  extent,  but  the  trade  as  a  whole 
has  developed  no  especially  new  or  inter- 
esting features.  Packers  the  country 
over  are  evidently  determined  to  prevent 
any  advance  in  prices  just  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  they  may  be  expected  to  deal 
the  market  hard  blows  whenever  receipts 
are  large  enough  to  make  such  action 
possible. 

Prices  on  sheep  and  lambs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year  are  generally  very 
satisfactory,  showing  a  higher  range  of 
prices  than  for  some  time  back,  with  the 
outlook  favorable  for  the  selling  interests. 


ceding  the  date  of  application,  and  must 
be  so  attested.  They  must  also  bear  the 
reputation  of  being  gentlemanly,  courte- 
ous and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  the 
public. 

No  form  of  merchandise  or  article  of 
any  kind  will  be  permitted  to  be  used  in 
this  department  as  gift  or  sale  in  the 
influencing  of  subscriptions.    Any  person 


violating  this  restriction  or  attempting 
to  take  advantage  of  it  in  any  way  will, 
upon  conviction,  be  refused  further  priv- 
ilege and  expelled  from  the  grounds. 

All  agents  and  solicitors  for  publica- 
tions a.s  above  defined  will  be  adtaitted 
to  the  fair  grounds  upon  the  purchase  of 
an  exhibitor's  ticket,  good  for  the  week 
of  the  fair. 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcber 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 
on  to; 
It 


i  to  retain  the  moisture  In  one  operation. 
vill  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  in  8 sizes,  land 


S  sections.  Sold  direct  to  you  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every  farm- 
er and  land- 
owner to  have  our 
Illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  machine. 
Its  principle  and  advantages 
overall  others.  It  gives  testl 
monlals  from  many  farmers  prov- 
ing what  it  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Box  214  Hastings,  Nebr 


Fair  Managers  Uncork 

Their  Pent-Up  Fury 

(CON'TINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 
1912  fair,  G.  W.  Hervey,  associate  editor 
of  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
formulated  the  following  as  a  rule  to  be 
adopted  for  the  correction  of  this  evil  on 
state  fair  grounds  (some  term  it  nuisance) 
and  submitted  it  to  the  Nebraska  board 
of  managers  for  consideration,  and  which 
proved  to  be  the  basis  of  the  resolution 
presented  at  the  National  Association  of 
State  Fairs  at  Chicago  and  introduced 
by  YV.  R.  Mellor  of  Nebraska.  This  plan 
was  mailed  to  a  number  of  state  fair 
boards  throughout  the  western  country 
and  received  their  endorsement.  The 
original  as  submitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Nebraska  State  fair  is  as  follows: 

No  concession,  booth  or  privilege  will 
be  granted  to  newspaper,  agricultural 
journal,  magazine,  periodica^  book  or 
publication  of  any  nature  on  the  st.'ite 
fair  grounds  without  having  an  applica- 
tion fib  d  with  tii'-  secretary  of  Hie  state 
fair  by  the  publish'  i  or  business  manager 
of  Huch  paper  or  publication  ten  days 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  f;ilr. 

This  application    must   state   the  mime 

of  the  publication,  place  where  published 

anil  the  Mnd  .if  privilege  de-led.  and  be 
signed  by  the  publisher  or  manager.  No 
charge  will  be  made  for  booth  space,  but 
will  be  sublect  to  lo'.itlon  by  the  board 
of  fair  managers.  The  nameH  of  all 
agents,   representatives  or  solicitors  that 

ire  to  be   present  Iind   represent   the  paper 

must    accompany    the    application  for 

booth  space,  and  all  persons  so  named 
miiHt  have  been  In  the  employ  of  the  ap- 
pllcant    for   a    period    not    less    than  pre- 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 

By  using  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


saves  hitrh  lifting,  lighten 
draft,  don't  rut  roads.  Spoken 
don't  loosen  -wheelsdon't  dry  out  or  rot. 
Write  tor  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 
Electric  Wheel  Co..   53  Elm  Street,  Qufncy,  III. 


40  Cows-50  Hogs 
500  Chickens 


Don't  this  sound  good  to  you? 
Would  you  not  like  to  locate  on  480 
acres  of  Government  land  in  Wyo- 
ming where  you  could  keep  that 
much  stock  and  poultry  the  year 
around  ? 

I  can  tell  you  how  and  where  you 
can  file  on  a  32  0-acre  homestead  for 
only  the  filing  fee,  $22.00,  and  then, 
if  you  have  the  money,  you  can  buy 
an  additional  160  acres  of  pasture 
land  from  the  Government  at  $1.25 
per  acre. 

This  new  homestead  law  gives  you  title 
in  3  years,  allowing  o  months  absence 
each  year;  thus,  an  actual  residence  of 
21  months  is  sufficient  NOW  to  make 
proof,  instead  of  60  months  as  heretofore. 

If  you  prefer,  I  can  locate  you  on  a 
Government  irrigated  homestead  in  the 
BIG  HORN  BASIN  where  you  have  12 
years  to  pay  for  the  water  right. 

If  this  appeals  to  you,  write  me  quickly 
for  map  and  particulars,  stating  which 
kind  of  an  entry  you  are  interested  in. 
I  am  employed  by  the  Burlington  .Route 
and  my  services  to  you  are  free.  D.  Clem 
Deaver,  Immigration  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
Ry.,  Room  350.  Q  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


>aV£D 


Read  this  letter  sent  to  me  from  P.  H.  Sells,  of  Garwin,  Iowa: 

"We  wore  out  a  high-priced  separator  which  Is 

the  only  kind  we  ever  had  and  I  would  not  give  this  Gal- 
loway for  a  half  dozen  high-priced  separators,  and 
they  sold  me  their  No.  1  for  865.00  and  asked  me  over 
S100.00  for  the  size  of  your  No.  14,  so  I  saved  $45.00  by 
buying  your  No.  14  and  think  we  have  a  better  one." 
I  have  hundreds  otot/ier  letters  to  prove  that  the  Galloway 

Cream  Separator 


7 


Bath- 
In-Oil 

la  the  equal  of  any  on  the  market  at  any  price,  and  1  Have  you  920  to  $45  caah. 
I  give  you  GO  to  9)  days'  free  trial  to  prove  quality.  "I  have  never  found  one  an 
Well  constructed,  as  close  a  skimmer"  Is  the  comment  of  Cornelius  M.  Hunter,  of  EI  Reno,  Ok  la, 
Theodore  Casper  of  Dod  :evlHe,  Wis.,  says  he  *' wouldn't  trade  It  (the  Galloway)  for  any  of  those  high- 
priced  separators."  So, any  way  you  look  at  It  the  Galloway  takes  the  banner  for  Quality  an*t  i'rirr. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  my  separator  book— ray  special  offer  to  10  or  more  men  In  every  township, 
and  1  will  also  send  my  big  &-color  catalog  of  my  general  line,  new  Handsome,  complete,  truthful, 
convincing— all  free  and  postpaid.   Write  me  today.  Address 

Wm.  Calloway,  President,  THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO..      4I3CW  Osllo-t/ay  Sta..  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Stocks  on  hand  at  Kansas  City,  Council  muffs,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.    Trompt  shipments. 


What  Do  You  Consider  a  Good  Investment? 

Eight  per  cent  would  be  called  good  returns.  Do  you  realize  that  owning 
your  own  scale  and  doing  your  own  weighing  will  easily  make  100%  retu  rns?  Not  In  rare 
caseo  but  frequently  farmers  who  own 

Fairbanks  Scales 

find  the  scales  pay  for  themselves  in  a  single  season. 
They  will  yieldjust  as  good  returns  for  you  if  you 
■ell  much  produce  or  stock. 

Until  you  have  your  own  scale  you  must  always 
wonder  if  you  got  full  weight  lor  what  you  sold  or 
paid  too  much  for  whnt  you  bought;  whether  your 
stock  Is  gaining  properly,  etc. 

Buying  Fairbanks  Scales  Is  in  the  highest 
sense  an  Investment  because  you  only  buy 
oncm.  Scales  Installed  over  60  years  arc 
■till  In  service  and  weighing  correctly. 

Scules  for  all  farm  purposes  urc  described  In  Catalog  No.SR  L  2 '         Write  for  n  copy. 

Fairbanks,   Morse  &   Co.    Chicago    Oinnha    Ennmi  City 

Wi»on  and  PorlibU  tcalfi.  Osiollnn  Englon.  Pumpi,  Mm  Sr  Mm.  Electric  light  Plants.  Windmills,  Ford  Grlndrri 


Let  Me  Send  You  This  Book  and 
\  I'll  Quote  Wholesale  Prices 

>*  M     ..ii  II...  n......  gMrowa,  MfMM  rills  thai  II  pan>l*  <.f  farm^ra  n.,r  t,T.    I  pell  tlm  / 

m  II    fanw.ii.>  high  .|.,«hl,  Monmouth  Uncoil' I  I       •  .j.mi  i.ik  i         r  .in  il...  m.  „,„„,,,       /  7i 

1  \  j/  Try  Any  Monmouth  For  30  Days    Froo  M\- 

^J—j^BllV^ijV-Sjdh    r»u,.Ou  Ifae  UlKKPSt  tal>i»  l..r  »...,r  • 1     r-">  "        ■>  »'  >•  >  •  •  I   I    /  astSV 

.-a.-         ->■-■>_:      -r-T  li  trial  won',  cost  you a dnllai   u.—t,  f  Ih.  littan.  In  tlili  u    /  M 

Moo.  h    /  WsW 

^^r/^^*ittP'^Btbm  'iP^-" "  ,***<  r  -4-  "  ta» 

1  "»  "  Kniflnr.  M....T  ..r  llnbn    111., nil  — 

DIRI  <  I  I  ROM  I  At  rORY,  I  HI  IC.II1  11*1  I'AIII.  SO  _  • 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


January  11,  1913 


We're  Going  to  Send 
1 0  Farmers  to  Bitter 
Root  Valley 

They  must  be  married  and  the  larger 
the  families  they  have  the  better. 
They  must  be  honest,  industrious  and 
.have  practical  knowledge  of  farming. 
These  10  families  will  be  placed  on 
farms  of  their  own  that  can  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  earnings  and  will  be 
given  good  wages  to  help  take  care  of 
our  comn.ercial  orchards. 

This  is  the  "poor  man's  chance."  He 
will  have  every  opportunity  to  make  a 
fortune  in  a  few  years  on  lands  as 
good  as  can  be  found;  anywhere — land 
that  will  be  worth  $1,000  per  acre 
when  he  gets  it  under  cultivation, 
land  that  will  net  him  $200  to  $300 
per  acre  every  year  in  fruits  or  veg- 
etables. 

You  will  need  only  a  small  capital  to  start 
with.  You  can  pay  for  your  farm  land  out 
of  the  profits  after  the  second  year.  Remem- 
ber we  can  send  only  10  families,  so  write 
at  once,  if  you  think  you  can  qualify.  This 
is  "The  Poor  Man's  Chance." 

O.  W.  KERR  COMPANY, 
222  Audrus  Bldgf.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 


The  Province  of  I  has  several 

Manitoba  I  Ssre 

trlcta  that  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  in  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  ot  over  a  quarter  ot  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail- 
ways Convenient;  Soil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  landB  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  DiBtrlcts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  Further  Particulars,  address 


W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


FLORIDA 
ARMERS 


are  NOW  shipping 
fruits  and  vegetables 
and  enjoying  the  most 
ideal  outdoor  life. 
What  are  you  doing  at  this  season  of  the 
year?  The  winter  months  are  not  the 
only  profitable  months  in  Florida,  be- 
cause we  grow  at  least  three  crops  a  year  on  the 
same  field — besides  many  varieties  of  summer 
fruits.  Intensive  cultivation  on  20  acres  in  Flor- 
ida pays  a  much  bigger  profit  than  the  single 
crop  on  160  acres  in  the  North.  Come,  see  and 
be  convinced  before  buying.  Our  book,  "FACTS 
About  FlyOKIDA,"  tells  the  truth.  A  postal 
card  or  letter  will  bring  it  to  you.    Address  Dept.  L/, 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY 

J,  E.  hgraham,  Vice  Preside  it,  St.  Augustine,  Floridi,  or  Louis 
Lirson,  N.  -W  Agent,  109  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago,  III. 


FREE  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
,M~*  interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley— the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  g~>  »  w  « t /-\t>  1\JI  S. 
tion,     Sacramento,  JE  V_^rVl>  1/-*. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  Infor- 
mation bureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  it. 


Investments 

Kansas  Blue  Sky  Liaw 

The  "Blue  Sky  Law"  takes  its  name 
from  the  practice  of  the  speculative 
promoters  whose  activities  such  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  restrict  in  issuing 
stocks  and  bonds  upon  no  better  security 
and  with  no  ■other  limit  than  the  sky 
above  them.  The  only  law  of  this  char- 
acter now  on  the  statute  books,  outside 
of  general  laws  against  fraud,  was  passed 
in  Kansas  and  approved  March  10,  1911. 
Under  this  law  it  is  an  offense  punisha- 
ble by  heavy  penalties  to  offer  to  sell 
securities  in  that  state  without  obtaining 
from  the  bank  commissioner  a  statement 
that  the  vendor  is  solvent;  that  his  plan 
of  doing  business  and  his  proposed  con- 
tract provide  for  a  fair,  just  and  equita- 
ble pla.n  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and,  what  is  extremely  important  in  the 
judgment,  of  the  bank  commissioner, 
promise  a  fair  return  on  the  security. 
An  applicant  for  such  a  statement  must 
file  with  the  commissioner  his  plan  of 
doing  business,  a  copy  of  all  bonds  or 
stocks  which  he  proposes  to  sell  to  his 
customers,  an  itemized  account  of  his 
financial  condition  and,  if  the  vendor  is 
a  corporation  or  association,  copies  of  all 
papers  pertaining  to  organization.  An 
approved  applicant  must  register  his 
agents  in  the  commissioner's  office  and 
semi-annually,  and  oftener  if  called  for, 
file  his  balance  sheet  and  take  off  a 
trial  balance  monthly  for  the  information 
of  customers.  Certain  concerns  and  cer- 
tain securities  are  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law.  Banks,  real  estate 
mortgage  companies  and  corporations  not 
organized  for  profit  are  not  required  to 
file  statements.  The  securities  accepted 
are  government  bonds,  Kansas  state  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  Kansas  state  real  es 
tate  mortgages. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Kansas  law  that 
while  it  has  subjected  outside  investment 
bankers  to  inconvenience,  it  has  resulted 
in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  activities  of 
the  speculative  promoters  within  the 
state.  Similar  measures,  it  is  expected; 
will  be  passed  by  a  number  of  states  this 
winter.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
legislation  of  this  character  will  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  which  is  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  the  fool  and  his  money.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  anyone  of  ordinary 
intelligence  to  be  misled  by  the  misrep- 
resentations of  the  "Get-rich^quick"  .cir- 
culars. No  one,  unless  unwilling  to  take 
good  advice,  either  because  of  ignorance 
as  to  where  good  advice  can  be  obtained 
or  because  entirely  blinded  by  avarice, 
need  lose  any  money  in  enterprises  of  this 
character.  The  average  man  finds  it 
sufficiently  difficult  to  get  along  in  his 
own  business.  He  must  rise  early  and 
stay  up  late,  and  oftentimes  he  must  eat 
the  bread  of  sorrows  and  drink  the  water 
of  disappointment  in  order  to  make  a 
small  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  How 
much  less  likely,  therefore,  is  he  to  suc- 
ceed in  making  money  by  entrusting  his 
savings  to  people  concerning  whom  he 
knows  nothing,  to  embark  in  doubtful 
enterprises,  carried  on  under  conditions 
with  which  he  is  entirely  unfamiliar?  A 
mere  statement  of  the  case  shows  the 
impossibility  of  making  money  out  of  the 
securities  offered  by  these  "Get-rich- 
quick"  concerns. 

There  is  the  further  consideration  that 
the  bank  commissioner,  or  whatever  offi- 
cial is  charged  with  the  duty  of  passing 
on  securities  under  the  Kansas  plan,  may 
be  a  political  appointee  who  has  his  own 
friends  and  who  may  look  with  favor  on 
the  securities  which  they  offer  for  his 
inspection.  In  such  an  event  securities 
of  doubtful  merit  would  be  hawked  about 
through  the  state  under  the  supposed 
guarantee  and  recommendation  of  the 
bank  commissioner,  while  the  investment 
banker  might  wait  in  vain  the  tardy  ap- 
proval of  the  sound  securities  which  he 
offers  for  sale.  The  plan,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  financial  editor  of  Lippincott's 
Magazine,  much  preferable  to  the  "Blue 
Sky  Law"  is  legislation  which  should 
require  all  promoters  of  securities  to  take 
out  a  license  which  should  be  issued  only 
to  those  of  good  character  to  provide  for 
complete  publicity  of  all  matters  bearing 
on  the  value  of  securities  offered  and  to 
provide  finally  for  severe  penalties  for 
fraud. 


Comprises  about  2000  square  miles  of  the  richest  agricultural  land 
in  Montana,  surrounded  almost  entirely  by  a  rim  of  mountains  —  is 
famous  for  its  immense  yields  of  wheat  and  won  the  prize  cup  at  the  re- 
cent New  York  Land  Show  for  the  best  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Ample  rainfall  —  fertile  soil  —  long  hours  of  sunlight  during 
growing  season  makes  this  district  unusually  adapted  for  the 
production  of  all  grains. 

Wheat  yields  per  acre  30  to  50  bushels,  oats  60  to  90  bushels,  rye 
25  to  35  bushels,  flax  12  to  20  bushels,  potatoes  150  to  400  bushels. 
The  richest  sections  of  the  Judith  Basin  are  traversed  by  the 
new  transcontinental  line  —  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

and 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 

Railways 

New  lines  now  under  construction,  from  Lewistown  to  Grass  Range,  Lewistown 
to  Winifred  and  Roy,  Lewistown  to  Great  Falls  and  Chouteau,  will  open  up  a 
new  territory  equally  as  productive  as  the  older  sections  of  the  Judith  Basin. 
Send  for  descriptive  literature  and  fall  information 

P.  A.  NASH    General  Western  Agent 
1317  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
O.  E.  SHANER,  Immigration  Agent  F.  A.  MILLER 

750  Marquette  Bide.  General  Passenger  Agent 

CHICAGO 


$948  Profit  from  4  Acres 


3  CROPS  A  YEAR  WITHOUT  WEARING  OUT  SOIL 

An  Alabama  farmer  planted  four  acres  of  land  in  Irish  potatoes.  They  netted  him 
$468 — or  $117  an  acre.  He  then  planted  the  same  four  acres  in  sweet  potatoes  which 
netted  $480.   Total.  $948  Profit  on  Four  Acres  of  Land,  which  yielded  in  addition  a 

thrifty  forage  crop. 

Come  and  See  Such  Crops  Growing,  Now  That  YouT  Harvesting  Is  Done 


Learn  what  the  energetic  Northern  farmer  can 
do  in  a  country  where  there  averages  312  work- 
ing days  a  year.  No  long  winters  to  tax  your 
resources— and  land  so  rich  that  you  can  raise 
three  crops  a  season  without  wearing  it  out. 

Banner  Grass  Country  of  the  United  States- 
There  is  ten  months'  good  pasturage  during 
the  year.  Stock  thrives  on  grazing  alone; 
there  is  always  abundant  water,  no  drouths 
and  no  blizzards.  You  don't  need  costly  barns 
for  winter  housing— you  needn't  spend  time 
and  money  raising  feed  to  carry  your  stock 
through  the  winter.  ^ 

Send  for  Our  Booklets  and  read  hundreds  of 


letters  giving  the  actual  experiences  of  men 
who  have  left  the  high-priced  land  and  rigorous 
climate  of  the  North  for  the  fertile  lands  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Western  Florida. 

LOW  ROUND-TRIP  RATES  are  In  effect  the 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month.  Your 
opportunity  to  see  this  beautiful  blooming  re- 
gion while  your  farm  is  still  m  Winter's  grip, 
and  learn  what  great  profits  can  be  made  on 
even  a  few  acres  in  the  Great  Central  South 
where  the  summers  are  not  oppressive 
and  the  winters  no  colder .  than  Northern 
Octobers.  (279) 


G.  A.  PARK,  Gen'l  Immigration  and  Industrial  Agt.  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.,  Room  309  touisville.Ky. 


For  Stock,  Poultry  and  Hog  raising,  Dairying,  Fruit  grow- 
ing, Truck  Crops,  Alfalfa  yields  and  General  Farming,  the 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES  present  soil,  climatic  and  market  condi- 
tions unsurpassed  by  any  other  region. 

Farm  land  values  are  most  tempting.  Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from 
$6  an  acre  up;  improved  properties  range  from  $20  to  $M>  per  acre. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway 

will  help  you  find  a  desirable  farm  location  where  two  and  three  crops 
grow  annually.  Alfalfa  produces  4  to  6  tons,  Corn  yields  60  to  100  bu.. 
Truck  crops  make  $100  to  $400,  Apple  Orchards  $100  to  $500  per  acre, 
and  Beef  and  Pork  are  produced  at  3  to  4  cts.  per  lb. 
Let  us  know  in  what  state  and  branch  of  farming  you  are  interested- 
Information  given  and  free  publications  furnished  on  application 
M.  V.  RICHARDS.  Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Room  94      Washincton,  0.  C. 
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^rattle  of  the  Youngsters 

As  Advertised 
Teacher — What  is  the  stuff  heroes 
>  made  of,  Tommie? 
Tommie — You'll    have   to  excuse 
i,    teacher.    I   don't  know  what 
;akfast  food  you  like  best. 

Knew  Grammar 

'Richard,"  asked  the  teacher,  sud- 
aly,  "have  you  learned  your  his- 
•y  lesson?" 

'No'm,"  answered  the  idle  boy, 
wly.  "I  ain't  had  no  time  for 
thing  but  my  grammar  lesson  yet." 

A  Precocious  Child 

"Why  doesn't  the  baby  talk?"  in- 
ired  the  curious  little  sister. 
"He  can't  talk  yet;  small  babies 
rer  do." 

Oh,  yes,  they  do,"  was  the  quick 
swer.  "Job  did.  Nurse  read  to 
i  out  of  the  Bible  how  Job  cursed 
;  day  he  was  born." 

The  Way  it  Looked 
A  little  friend  of  mine  about  4 
irs  old  was  watching  her  mother 
i  her  hat  on  before  the  mirror,  and 
d  inquiringly: 

'Mamma,  when  I  am  as  big  as  rou 
;  will  my  head  be  soft  enough  to 
:k  hatpins  through? — Sunday 
ibune. 

Nailing  on  the  Feet 
Little   Elmer — Mamma,  I  saw  a 
n  down  at  the  blacksmith's  mak- 
;  a  horse. 

Mamma — Not  making  it,  dear;  a 
n  couldn't  make  a  horse. 
Little  Elmer — But  this  one  could, 
mma.  I  saw  him.  He  had  the 
rse  nearly  finished  when  I  got 
>re.  He  was  just  nailing  on  the 
t. 

Plymouth  Rock 

After  a  certain  teacher  had  re- 
ed "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims" 
•  her  pupils  she  requested  each 
e  to  draw  from  his  or  her  imagina- 
n  a  picture  of  Plymouth  Rock. 
»st  of  the  children  set  to  work 
thely,  but  one  little  fellow  raised 
hesitating  hand: 

"Please,  ma'am.  Is  it  a  hen  or  a 
xster  yon  want  us  to  draw?" 

No  Mistake 
Hilma  was  always  glad  to  say  her 
ayers,  but  she  wanted  to  be  sure 
at  she  was  heard  In  the  heavens 
iove  as  well  as  on  the  earth  he- 
ath. One  night,  after  the  usual 
imen,"  she  dropped  her  head  upon 
r  pillow  and  closed  her  eyes.  After 
moment  she  lifted*  her  hand  and. 
ivlng  It  aloft,  said: 
"Oh,  Lord,  this  prayer  comes  from 
»3  Solden  avenue." 

Youthful  Philosophy 

Three  boyH  were  resting  between 
ts  on  the  tennis  courts  in  Forest 
irk. 

"Thero  goes  Sadie,"  said  ono. 
leteha  two  to  one  she  picks  up  my 
it.  and  throws  It  off  the  court, 
here!  Wha'd  I  tell  you'  That's 
ie  way.  If  It's  a  fella'  smalWn 
>u  that  does  anything  like  that  you 
n  lick  'lm.  If  he's  larger  than  you 
•e  you  can  anyway  kick  *lrn  In  the 
ilns.  But  if  it's  a  girl,  wh.it  kin 
>u  do?" 

And  his  auditors  sighed  In  sllon  oc 
was,  indeed,  a  hard  problem. 
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Does  It  Pay  to  Raise  Boys  on  the  Farm? 


UK  average  farm  paper  is  full  of  advice,  suggestions  and 
examples  of  how  to  raise  all  kinds  of  live  stock  and 
crops,  but  very  scant  attention  is  given  to  the  most 
valuable  product  of  the  farm — the  boy.  It  seems  often 
that  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  rearing  of  good  stock  than 
with  boys,  and  give  more  attention  to  our  granaries  than  to  our 
children. 

Beginning  next  week,  we  will  comm<  ii<<  t  ho  publication  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  K.  K  benison,  seen (hi*  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  association  of  Omaha,  one  ol  the  lea  dors  in  boys'  work 
in  the  Cnlted  States.  Mr.  Dinison  was  born  and  reared  on  an 
Iowa  farm.  Ho  grow  into  manhood  under  the  samo  sort  of  en- 
vironment, doing  his  Nhare  of  the  farm  work,  as  thousands  of 
others  have  done,  and  are  doing,  today.  He  iH  ako  :i  college  man, 
with  the  experience  of  several  years  as  a  secretary  of  tin-  Ik, 
department  of  a  metropolitan  city.  In  which  he>  came  In  personal 
touch  with  hundreds  of  'iovs  In  the  graded  and  high  schools 

Mr.    Denison's   series   of   articles    have    lieen    written  specially 

for  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  They  fIihiiIiI  he  read  by 
parents.     Follow  ings  are  some  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed 

"Doe*  It  Pay  to  Roar  noys  on  the  Farm?" 

"Some  Hints  on  Crowing  Men  "' 

"How  Mucti  Kduontion  Is  Ttequlrod  by  the  Ttov  on  the  Fnrm*" 

"The  Farm  Hov  and  Ills  Chum." 

"The  Dntv  of  the  Man  to  the  Boy." 

"How  Shall  We  Keep  the  Tloy  on  the  Farm'" 


Bright  and  Breezy 

A  Walking  Telephone 

"That  Dr.  Schmidt  is  always  talk- 
ing about  his  connections  with  all 
the  best  people." 

"Yes;  he's  a  regular  telephone, 
isn't  he?" 

Foresight 

"You  must  believe  in  saving  for  a 
rainy  day,  Blinks?" 

"Er,  ah,  I  do;  but  why?" 

"Nothing,  only  that's  the  second 
umbrella  of  mine  you've  borrowed." 
— Woman's  Home  Companion. 

Revised  Version 

"I  suppose  that  when  you  left  the 
convention  you  exclaimed,  'I  came, 
I  saw,  I  conquered?'  " 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  the  dele- 
gate who  changed  his  mind.  "That 
is  what  I  was  going  to  say,  but  i 
modified  it  to  'I  came,  I  was  seen,  I 
concurred.'  " 

Those  Dear  Girls  Again 

Clara — Rose  told  me  that  you  told 
her  that  secret  I  told  you  not  to  tell 
her. 

Belle — She's  a  mean  thing!  I 
told  her  not  to  tell  you. 

Clara — Well,  I  told  her  I  wouldn't 
tell  you  she  told  me,  so  don't  tell 
her  I  did. — Lippincott's. 

Tasted*  Better 

A  number  of  clergymen  were  go- 
ing to  a  luncheon  after  some  ecclesi- 
astical function  one  clay,  when  one 
ot  the  party  observed: 

"Now  to  put  a  bridle  on  our  appe- 
tites!" 

"No,"  at  once  protested  a  witty 
churchman.  "Rather  to  put  a  bit 
between  our  teeth.  ' 

Varied*  Stock 

A  writer  of  "best  sellers,''  who 
has  a  cottage  "down  in  Maine,"  once 
asked  the  man  who  served  him  with 
fresh  vegetables  how  much  stock  he 
kept  on  his  farm 

"Six  cows  and  a  bull,"  said  the 
produce  vender,  "two  yokes  of  oxen, 
a  calf,  a  horse  and  three  shares  of 

Vermont  Central." — Lippincott's. 

j- .  _ 

Let'«   Have  ll 

An  early  campaign  orator  was  ad- 
dressing a  small  crowd  over  011  the 
south  side  the  other  evening. 

"This  high  cost  of  living  ll  a  seri- 
ous question,"  he  bawled. 

Nobody  disputed  that 

"It's  a  great  question,"  vociferated 
the  orator,  "a  very  serious  question, 
indeed." 

"We  know  Its  a  question!"  yelled 
a  man  at  this  point.  "What's  the 
answer?" 

Their  Consolation 
Quartermaster    Ccneral    Kdwin  \ 
Tsylor  of  the  I'nltod  States  Son  of 
Confederate    Veterans    told     at  a 
Memorial    day    banquet    in  Memphis 
this  story: 

"A   southerner,"  ho  said,  "snt  in 
the   lobby   of  a    New   York   hol<  I  di 
cussing    certain    campaigns    with  a 
nort  herner. 

"  Well,'  the  northerner  ended, 
with  ft  laugh,  'well,  wo  Ibked  >ou, 
anyhow.' 

"'Yes,  you  did.'  the  southerner 
admitted,  'but  It's  plain,  from  the 
size  of  your  pension  list,  that  before 
w  e  rave  In  «  <•  crippled  e\  1  1  y  blesi  ed 
one  of  you!"  " 

(3) 


What  Are  You  Goin£  to  Do  About  It? 


Many  Things  that  Can  Be  Done  by  the  Road  User  to  Prove  His  Interest  in  Road  Improvement 


S.  UPPOSE  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  want  good  roads  and 
want  a  good  roads  law.  The 
question  is,  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  You  can't  depend 
solely  upon  the  good  intentions 
ind  pre-election  promises  of  your  newly  elected 
aw-makers.  The  distance  from  the  legislator's 
lome  to  the  state  capital  is  usually  so  very 
jreat  that  the  said  legislator  is  likely  to  forget 
ill  about  such  min  r  matters  as  intentions  and 
>romises  before  he  gets  on  his  legislative  job. 

Briefly,  then,  it  seems  perfectly  logical  to 
uggest  this  assumption:  The  matter  of  hrgh- 
vay  improvement  is  absolutely  up  to  the  peo- 
ile.  And  again  I  ask,  What  are  you  going  to 
lo  about  it? 

Now,  although  you  may  not  think  so,  there 
ire  a  great  many  things  that  can  be  done  oy 
he  road  user  to  prove  his  interest  in  road  bet- 
erment.  There  are  so  many  things,  in  fact, 
hat  I  purpose  to  suggest  but  a  few  of  them. 

Limit  to  Endurance  of  a  Road 

First,  consider  the  actual  use  of  the  road 
tself.  I  am  afraid  the  average  citizen  fails 
Jtterly  to  realize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
mdurance  of  a  road,  just  as  there  is  a  limit  to 
he  endurance  of  a  horse.  Especially  is  this 
rue  of  the  earth  road.  When  your  horse  is  re- 
:overing  from  any  illness,  no  matter  how  slight, 
lo  you  not  expect  as  good  service  from  him  as 
vere  he  perfectly  well.  Why,  then,  should  you 
jxpect  your  road  to  stand  as  rough  usage  when 
ts  condition  will  not  warrant  such  expectations? 
:n  wet  weather,  and  after  winter  thaws,  it  Is  al- 
nost  sinful  to  go  onto  the  earth  roads  with 
leavy  loads.  Failure  to  drag  and  properly 
naintaln  the  dirt  surface  is  abuse  of  a  similar 
lature;  and  remember,  that  this  maintenance 
s  Just  as  necessary  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
uimmer. 

Likewise,  the  more  permanent  road  surfaces 
nust  be  cared  for  and  treated  with  consldera- 
lon.  We  can  say,  then,  that  one  way  to  boost 
he  road  business  Is  by  properly  using  the  roads 
ilready  built.  Such  proper  use  not  only  works 
oward  ultimate  economy,  but  It  Indicates  to  the 
jfflclals  that  the  Improvement  Is  considered  of 
falue  by  the  men  who  pay  for  It  and  use  it. 

And  this,  of  course,  leads  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  other  projects  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Matter  of  Paxes 

Consider  now  the  matter  of  taxes.  Can  you 
expect  the  passage  of  a  state  aid  law — or  any 
Dtber  law  providing  for  more  road  revenue — 
when  half  the  men  won't  pay  the  highway  tax 
ulready  levied?  Can  you  appreciate  the  possi- 
bilities of  Improvement  In  your  community  If 
the  officials  had  real  money  to  work  with  in- 
stead of  half-hearted  poll  tax  labor?  DM  It 
pver  occur  to  you  that  you  can  lend  valuablo 
aslstance  by  simply  considering  your  rond  as 
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a  part  of  your  profit-producing  plant,  and  pay- 
ing for  its  upkeep  accordingly? 

It  quite  frequently  happens  that  the  taxpay- 
ers fail  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment under  existing  laws.  Or  perhaps  the  tax- 
payers realize  it,  and  the  officials  fail  or  refuse 
to  see  it.    Here  is  an  example  of  this  con«^'+*^n: 

In  a  certain  state  that  really  needs  good 
roads  the  supervisors  are  handicapped  because 
of  a  lack  of  proper  organization  and  instruction. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  real  supervising 
head  to  the  county  road  business,  and  yet  for 
a  number  of  years  there  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  a  law  that  says  substantially  this: 

"The  county  commissioners  may  order  +he 
county  surveyor  to  supervise  all  expenditures 
for  road  and  bridge  purposes — ." 

Step  in  the  Right  Direction 

Obviously,  if  the  surveyor  be  not  competent, 
then  the  commissioners  could  appoint  a  capable 
deputy  with  the  necessary  powers.  Now  while 
this  law  is  not  right,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  at 
least  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  As  I  have 
previously  stated,  there  should  be  certain  qual- 
ifications prescribed  for  the  road  superin- 
tendent, and  the  average  board  of  commission- 
ers is  not  capable  of  prescribing  these  qualifica- 
tions. But  there  was  an  opportunity  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  constant  supervision  of  road  af- 
fairs, to  try  it  out,  so  to  speak.  As  to  who  was 
at  fault  for  failure  to  adopt  this  plan,  the  reader 
may  draw  his  own  conclusions.  However,  a 
portion  of  the  blame  rests  with  the  taxpayers 
themselves;  their  lack  of  interest  permitted  the 
unsatisfactory  condition. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  there  Is  at 
this  time  an  almost  unanimous  demand  in  that 
state  for  a  modern  highway  law,  a  law  that 
compelB  the  county  commissioners  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  competent  supervision  of  road  affairs. 

From  what  has  been  Bald  the  reader  can  con- 
clude that  permanent  and  economical  roud  Im- 
provement 1b  assured  only  when  the  state  Ihws 
directly  provide  for  such  Improvement;  and  that 
such  desirable  legislation  Is  Influenced  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  Interest  displayed  by  the 
road  user.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  tho 
means  of  stimulating  this  Interest,  both  In  the 
matter  of  legislation  and  also  as  to  actual  con- 
struction. 

Must  m.i:  .    Known  Your  Drulre 

In  the  first  place,  your  desire  for  Improved 
road  laws  must  be  made  known  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  In  no  uncertain  terms.  It  Is  not  wlso 
to  attempt  to  dlctote  every  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed statutes,  but  the  general  Ideas  should  be 
marie  clear  For  Instance,  suppose  you  cnll  a 
mass  meeting  of  road  users  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  this  matter.  It  Is  to  be  assumed 
that  copies  of  modern  road  laws,  as  adopted  by 


other  progressive  states,  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  those  interested.  After  thoroughly  consid- 
ering the  improvement  and  progress  attained 
under  these  existing  laws,  it  should  be  possible 
to  suggest  a  scheme  or  general  outline  for  a 
proposed  law  for  your  state.  The  United  States 
office  of  public  roads  has  suggested  a  state  aid 
law,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 

But  the  point  is  this:  There  must  be  a 
general  endorsement  of,  and  an  organized  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  passage  of,  some  kind  of  mod- 
ern legislation.  This  will  call  for  not  only  one, 
but  a  series,  of  mass  meetings.  And  it  will  call 
for  a  lot  of  persistent  work  on  the  part  of  a 
few  men. 

Opposition  is  Always  Active 
It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact, 
that  the  benefits  of  good  roads  are  secured  for 
the  many  through  the  original  efforts  of  a  few. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  the  progressive  road 
user  to  be  persistent  and  patient.  Quite  fre- 
quently the  results  of  the  first  good  roads  meet- 
ing are  disappointing  in  the  extreme.  In  such 
instances  the  opposition  is  always  out  in  force, 
while  those  who  favor  the  idea  may  or  may  not 
be  in  attendance. 

I  recall  a  road  meeting  once  held  to  consider 
ways  and  means  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
county  highways  under  an  existing  and  per- 
fectly reasonable  law.  The  result  was  an  un- 
provoked and  overwhelming  attack  upon  the 
few  men  who  had  conceived  the  idea.  Ap- 
parently, the  project  was  a  dismal  failure.  But, 
after  all,  the  main  object  was  attained.  Men 
were  induced  to  think  and  talk  about  the  mat- 
ter. Subsequent  developments  have  proved 
that  the  movement  so  unpleasantly  inaugurated 
has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  community. 

Another  means  of  creating  sentiment  for 
better  highway  conditions,  which  in  some  states 
means  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  modern 
highway  legislation,  Is  by  means  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature  on  the  subject  furnished  by 
the  office  of  public  roads  In  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Slate  highway  re- 
ports may  be  obtained  and  extracts  reprinted 
for  general  distribution.  When  your  neighbors 
realize  what  some  other  communities  ore  doing 
along  the  line  of  road  betterment  they  will  want 
the  benefits  of  such  betterment  for  themselves. 
And  when  they  realize,    too.    that     Hie  grcal 

progress    of    other    states    Is    due    (..    the  passage 

and  reasonable  Interpretation  of  up-to-date 
highway  legislation  (hex  will  be  In  favor  of  such 
legislation 

Laws  Do  \<>t  llulld  llonds 

Now  the  mere  enactment  of  a  road  law,  BO 
matter  how  desirable,  will  not  build  the  roads. 
There  yet  remains  much  to  be  done  along  the 
lines  of  an  educational  campaign.  Much  of 
this  preliminary  work  will  naturally  devolve 
upon  the  county  road  superintendent.  It  will 
bo  his  business  to  build  good  roads  where  Ihey 
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"Good  Bugs"  Imported  to  Fight  "Bad  Bugs" 

By  R.  L  Honeyman 


Outdoor  Establishment    Near   Boston  for  Hatching  Parasites 


Burning  Gypsy  Moth-Egg  Masses  Off  of  Stone  Fences 
in  Massachusetts 


FTER  having  spent  over  $1,200,000 

A in  the  attempt  which  would,  with- 
out a  doubt,  have  been  successful 
but  for  a  halt  in  the  work  in 
1909,  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  United  States  has  again 
taken  up  the  task  of  combatting 

the  pests. 

There  is  but  little  use  in  attempting  to  dis- 
guise the  enormity  of  the  undertaking  which 
those  in  charge  ha,r3  now  before  them. 

The  gypsy  moth  in  1909,  when  the  state 
work  against  it  came  to  an  end,  was  a  state 
issue.  Now  it  is  a  New  England  issue.  More 
discouraging  still,  it  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and 
within  the  month  a  colony  has  been  discovered 
in  New  York.  The  moth  danger  was  once  re- 
garded, in  part  at  least,  as  a  creation  of  the 
scientific  mind.  Now  the  national  government 
has  realized  the  danger  and  a  larger  appropria- 
tion is  urged  in  order  to  prevent  its  further 
spread.  Furthermore — and  this  is  the  saddest 
part  of  it — the  chance  of  actual  extermination, 
which  was  promising  at  the  time  the  work  was 
stopped,  has  vanished  now,  and  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  is  the  control  of  the  moth. 
Then  it  was  a  question  of  using  ordinary  means 
to  conquor  the  danger;  now  it  is  appreciated 
that  human  aid  alone  cannot  ac- 
complish this,  and  for  the  last  year 
the  Old  World  has  been  searched 
for  parasites  to  help  man  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  pest. 

The  gypsy  moth,  without  exag- 
geration, is  more  than  a  pest;  it  is 
a  catastrophe.  It  is  not  a  mere 
blemish  on  the  countryside,  it  is  a 
blight.  It  swarms  in  city  parks  and 
country  pastures  and  it  devastates 
all  vegetation  which  comes  in  its 
way.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  so 
dangerous,  for  once  it  gets  a  foot- 
hold it  kills  coniferous  and  decidu- 
ous alike.  Within  one  season  it  can 
reduce  real  estate  values  by  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Its  ravages  may 
be  seen  all  .over  New  England,  where 
wood  lots  have  been  stripped  so  that 
only  bare  trunks  are  left — memori- 
als as  impressive  as  those  from 
forest  fires.  Almost  as  striking  as 
the  great  destructiveness  of  the  moth 
is  the  expense  of  ridding  a  territory 
of  it.  It  is  necessary  to  go  over  the 
trees  by  hand  and  kill  the  egg  clus- 
ters, which  are  found  high  and  low. 
(6) 


In  many  cases  wood  lots  have  been  cut  and 
burned  rather  than  face  the  expense  of  hand 
labor.  But  even  fire,  unless  of  an  intense 
kind,  cannot  be  depended  on,  and  the  ground 
has  to  be  burned  over  with  an  oil  torch  to  make 
the  destruction  complete. 

The  gypsy  moth  is  an  imported  pest.  Prof. 
Leopold  Trouvelet  imported  the  moth  in  con- 
nection with  some  experiments  he  was  making 
with  silk-producing  insects.  He  had  the  cater- 
pillars netted  in  on  a  shrub  in  his  yard;  the 
netting  was  torn  during  a  gale  o"  wind  and  the 
insects  escaped.  He  realized  the  importance  of 
this  disaster  and  at  once  notified  the  public, 
but  they  failed  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of 
danger  from  the  event.  Thus  it  was  not  till 
ten  years  later,  when  the  moth  had  become  so 
abundant  in  Massachusetts  that  trees  were 
stripped,  that  they  were  identified  as  the  notori- 
ous gypsy  moth  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Fernald. 

Last  year  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  abroad  to 
secure  parasites  in  the  hope  that  the  natural 
forces  of  nature  may  accomplish  what  man  has 
failed  to  do.  The  insect  in  question  is  the 
Colosoma  beetle,  and  it  seems  likely  to  prove 
extremely  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  whole- 
sale destroyer  of  caterpillars  of  all  kinds.  This 
beautiful  green  beetle  has  already  been  colon- 


Apparatus    for    Bearing    Parasites  of  the  Gypsy  Moth 


Twigs,  leaves  and  other  such  material  carrying  dead  gypsy  moth 
caterpillars  are  put  into  the  boxes.  The  parasites,  as  they  develop, 
crawl  into  the  bottles,  seeking  light.  The  bottles  (glass  tubes)  are 
then  detached,  corked  and  sent  by  mail  in  pasteboard  cylinders. 


ized  in  many  places  in  Massachusetts,  where  it 
is  multiplying  and  spreading  with  gratifying 
rapidity. 

The  distributon  of  the  species,  as  well  as  its 
prospect  of  survival,  depends  largely  on  the 
ability  of  the  larva,  or  grub,  to  travel  in  search 
of  food.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  its 
capabilities  in  this  line  a  newly  hatched  grub 
was  placed  on  a  table  which  had  been  covered 
with  a  roll  of  paper  in  such  a  way  that  the  lat- 
ter could  be  reeled  back  and  forth  across  the 
board  by  turning  spools  at  either  end.  Night 
and  day  shifts  of  scientists  kept  the  bug  under 
continuous  observation.  Escape  at  the  sides 
was  prevented  by  stiff  wrapping  paper,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  walled-in  kind  of  path  that  the 
larva  travelled. 

A  record  was  made  with  a  pencil  of  every 
movement  of  the  grub,  the  experiment  being 
carried  on  until  it  died  of  starvation  and  fatigue. 
Although  no  food  or  water  was  given  it,  it  re- 
mained active  for  seventy-two  hours.  It  trav- 
eled far  more  rapidly  than  was  expected,  and 
from  time  to  time  a  fresh  roll  of  paper  had  to 
be  substituted  in  order  to  furnish  a  longer  road 
for  the  insect  to  march  over. 

In  all  eleven  rolls  of  paper  were  used,  and 
careful  measurements  showed  that  the  grub 
during  its  short  life  had  traveled  10,160  feet. 

Its  greatest  speed  was  five  feet  per 
.minute,  and  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  its  average  progress  was 
three  and  two-thirds  feet  per  minute. 
During  the  experiment  it  lost  eleven 
grains,  or  more  than  one-third  its 
original  weight. 

This  shows  the  remarkable  vital- 
ity possessed  by  the  larva  of  the  im- 
ported beetles  and  indicates  that 
even  under  the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions they  would  be  able  to  survive 
several  days  and  travel  a  long  dis- 
tance before  dying  of  hunger  and 
thirst. 

The  beetles  were  fetched  from 
France  and  Italy  in  match  boxes, 
each  box  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  wet  moss  and  a  single  insect. 
Several  hundred  of  these  match 
boxes  were  packed  in  a  wooden  box, 
and  in  this  shape  they  came  through 
with  but  few  losses,  about  ten  days 
being  required  for  the  trip.  Other 
beetles  of  the  same  species  were 
brought  from  Japan  in  cold  storage, 
demonstrating  that  artificial  hiber- 
nation can  be  resorted  to  in  case  oi 
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The  Gypsy  Moth  and  Its  Larva 

id.  On  their  arrival  they  were  packed  in 
until  delivered  to  the  Massachusetts  state 
oratory,  at  Melrose  Highlands,  near  Boston, 
that  place  special  beetle-rearing  houses  have 
(ii  built,  with  breeding  compartments  and  all 
i  equipments  necessary  for  the  hatching  and 
ring  of  the  grubs.  Large  hibernating  cages 
used  to  hold  the  breeding  stock  over  the 
iter,  so  that  the  insects  may  be  ready  for  use 
spring.  For  this  purpose  boxes  half  buried 
earth  serve  admirably,  the  tops  and  bottoms 
ng  taken  off  and  replaced  with  fine-mesh 
e  net. 

When  the  grubs  are  reared  in  the  labora- 
y  for  distribution  in  "field  colonies"  it  is 
irable  to  hasten  their  development  as  much 
possble.  Jars  of  earth  in  which  the  female 
ties  have  been  put  to  lay,  and  which  contain 
lr  eggs,  are  placed  in  bright  sunshine  on 
il  spring  days  to  accelerate  hatching;  and, 
en  the  larva  appear,  an  abundance  of  food 
given  them — not  only  to  make  them  grow 
t,  but  also  to  prevent  them  from  devouring 
h  other,  for  they  are  the  worst  kind  of 
nibals. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  services  of  one 


man  are  required  to  collect  caterpillars  for 
beetle  food.  When  the  supply  of  caterpillars 
run  low  the  beetles  are  fed  on  chopped  beef- 
steak. Cold  storage  grubs,  brought  out  in 
March  or  April,  would  starve  if  they  had  to  de- 
pend upon  their  natural  diet.  But  they  wax 
fat  on  beefsteak,  though  they  show  a  decided 
preference  for  a  good,  juicy  caterpillar,  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  best  method  of  distributing  the  grubs 
in  field  colonies  thus  far  discovered  is  to  bore 
a  double  row  of  ten  holes  through  a  block  of 
wood,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  fine- 
mesh  copper  wire  to  provide  air,  while  the  top 
has  a  sliding  cover  so  arranged  that  the  holes 
can  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  larva  are  put  into 
them.  Thus  one  block  will  contain  twenty 
grubs,  each  in  a  hole  by  itself.  Ten  blocks, 
strapped  together,  hold  200  grubs — enough  for 
a  good  sized  colony.  When  desired  they  can 
be  set  free  in  a  moment  by  withdrawing  the 
covers,  inverting  the  blocks  and  knocking 
out  the  occupants. 

The  Colosoma  beetle,  together  with  a  plague 
discovered  recently  by  Dr.  William  Rieff  of  the 
Bussey  institution  of  Harvard,  have  encouraged 
the  moth  fighters  of  the  infected  districts 
greatly.  The  disease  in  question  is  the  cater- 
pillar cholera,  and  is  extremely  infectious.  A 
gypsy  moth  caterpillar  suffering  from  it  stops 
eating,  becomes  weak  and  lazy  and  usually 
crawls  up  some  vertical  surface,  such  as  a  tree 
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trunk  or  fence,  where  it  remains  motionless. 
Soon  it  turns  black  and  hangs  there  dead.  The 
slightest  touch  suffices  to  break  its  skin,  and 
a  thin,  dark,  offensive-smelling  liquid  flows 
out. 

One  method  of  distributing  the  sick  cater- 
pillars among  infected  trees  is  to  hang  a  few  of 
them  in  a  hammock- shaped  bag  between 
branches  among  the  dense  foliage.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  caterpillars  could  be  relied 
upon  to  crawl  out  and  communicate  the  infec- 
tion to  well  insects  on  the  tree.  Tt  was  found 
that,  following  methods  of  the  kind,  such  egg 
clusters  as  were  deposited  were  comparatively 
small  in  size,  containing  proportionately  few 
eggs,  more  than  four-fifths  of  which  were 
empty. 

Caterpillars  killed  by  the  plague  were  mixed 
with  water,  and  the  mixture  was  either  sprayed 
upon  trees  or  painted  in  rings  round  the  trunks. 
One  or  another  of  these  methods  may  prove 
valuable  as  a  means  of  spreading  the  infection 
and  thereby  assisting  the  Colosoma  beetle  in 
the  good  work  of  destroying  the  destroyer. 


mproved  Methods  Needed  in  Farm  Dairy 


■^■^^ET  the  thousands  of  farmers  who 

TT        I     make  no   special   effort  to  do  a 
|  ^    \     profitable   dairy   business  during 
*     the  winter  months  carefully  con- 
sider this  question.     If  the  cows 
must  be  fed  enough  to  keep  them 
In  moderately  good  flush,  anyway, 
u Id  not  a  little  greater  quantity  of  feedstuff's 
1  more  of  a  variety  in  their  rations  pay  big 
Idends  In  dairy  products? 
The  fact  Is,  too  many  farmers  consider  wln- 
dalrylng  as  too  bothersome.    Outside  of  the 
;ular  dairymen,  the  farmers  like  to  toss  a 
:le  of  the  handiest,  roughage  to  their  milkers 
winter,  break  up  a  few  nubbins  of  corn  for 
^h  cow,  hurry  through  with  the  milking  and 
to  the  house.     Whiit.  a  world  of  difference 
;re  would  be  in  results  If  only  a  little  more 
•e,  scientific  feeding  and  milking  were  linked 
th     these     slip-shod     methods     of  winter 
irylng! 

A  Variety  of  Hat  Ions  is  Kef|iilre<l 

While  every  farmer  cannot  have  Just  tho 
ids  of  feed  that  are  best  adapted  to  winter 
rylng,  he  can  feed  what,  he  has  more  judl- 
usly,  and  if  more  of  one  sort  Is  on  hand  than 
others,  a  part  of  that  can  be  disposed  of  and 
ested  in  mill  feeds,  which  will  furnish  a 
ler  variety  of  rations.  The  detrimental  Bf- 
t  of  feeding  a  cow  on  but  one  or  two  kltttfl 
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of  grain  and  roughage  through  the  winter  does 
not  stop  at  a  decrease  in  the  milkflow  at  that 
time,  but  if  such  a  course  of  feeding  is  per- 
perslsted  in  the  animals  become  run  down  In 
flesh,  their  general  health  will  be  seriously  lm- 


Summary  of  Main  Points 

Snug,  well-bedded  quarters  save  feed, 
afford  a  comfortable  place  for  milking 
and   promote  milk   prod  net  ion. 

Regular,  careful   and  systematic  feed 
lug  requires  a  lens  amount  of  feed  and  re 
turns  a  greater  amount  of  dairy  products 
than   hlt-or-m Ihs  methods. 

My  maintaining  profitable  dairying 
through  the  winter  months  the  cows  come 
through  the  following  spring  in  prime  con- 
dition, ready  for  successful  calving  and 
a  heavy  flow  of  milk  through  the  summer 

In  a  nutshell,  by  adopting  these  Im- 
proved methods  In  winter  dairying,  sup- 
plying as  nearly  a  '  possible  the  su>iu 
lent  rations  and  comfort  of  summer  time, 
the  excellence  of  the  herd  will  be  raised 
and  maintained,  greater  profits  will  lie 
realized  on  Hie  amount  Invested  In  the 
cows  and  the  fertility  of  the  bind  will  he 
kept  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  produc 
(Ion;  conditions  thus  established  that  exi  t 
today  on  -  how  mn'iy  fnrms? 


paired  and  when  they  freshen  in  the  Bpring 
their  flow  of  milk  will  not  be  what  It  would 
have  been  if  they  had  received  proper  care  and 
feed  during  the  winter,  while  their  offspring 
will  not  be  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  they 
should  be. 

Proper  Care  an  Important  Factor 

Another  point  the  farmer  does  not  give  due 
consideration  Is  that  of  caring  for  his  milkers. 
Those  cows  that  are  furnished  with  shelter 
usually  have  It  "rough-and-tumble  with  all  sorts 
of  other  stock,  and  only  too  often  It  Is  very 
scant  protection  they  have  from  the  severe  ele- 
ments. Sometimes  the  shelter  Is  merely  an 
open  shed;  other  limes  It  Is  dark,  filthy  slalls, 
where  the  poor,  helpless  creatures  are  forced  to 
lie  down  In  damp  ami  dirty  beds,  the  dampness 
and  filth  being  lightly  frozen  to  their  skins 
through  the  whole  winter,  as  currying  and 
brushing  never  are  prnctpid  where  such  condi- 
tions are  allowed  to  exist. 

Such  slack,  careless  methods  do  not  go 
hand  In-hand  with  profitable  dairying.  With 
plenty  of  rlenn  rations  to  eal  and  a  snug,  com- 
fortable stall  In  which  to  sleep,  the  cow  should 
give  the  maximum  amount  of  milk  through  the 
winter.  Maintaining  there  conditions  also  af- 
fords the  dairy  keeper  comfort  nnd  cleanliness 
while  milking,  nnd  his  dairy  products  thus  will 
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There  were  more  than  1,000,000 
barrels  of  petroleum  consumed  by 
the  world  each  day  for  1912.  Of 
the  total  amount  California  produced 
87,000,000  gallons  and  Oklahoma 
52,000,000  gallons.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  was 
220,000,000. 

The  year  1912  broke  all  records  in 
the  production  of  coal.  It  passed 
the  1911  mark  by  more  than  50,- 
000,000  tons.  It  is  hard  for  the 
laymen  to  understand  why,  under 
these  conditions,  the  price  of  coal  to 
the  consumer  has  not  been  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

To  cheapen  farmers'  costs  of  mar- 
e'ung  will  result  in  a  gain  to  the  pro- 
curer rather  than  to  the  consumer. 
For  the  consumer  to  get  '  is  share  in 
this  gain  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  cheapening 
the  cost  of  distribution.  If  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer  each  does 
his  share  of  the  work,  benefit  to 
both  will  result. 


Spring  Care  of  Winter  Wheat 

'Winter  killing"  of  winter  wheat 
is  generally  a  misnomer.  Ordi- 
narily, under  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  that  prevail  in  the  west, 
it  is  not  the  winter  that  kills  the 
wheat. 

Of  course,  exceptional  conditions 
during  the  winter  may,  and  fre- 
quently do,  kill  wheat.  If  there 
should  be  a  mid-winter  rain  storm 
changing  to  sleet,  with  freezing 
weather,  so  that  the  surface  would 
become  coated  with  ice,  the  wheat 
would  die  for  lack  of  air,  or  be 
"smothered,"  as  the  ordinary  farmer 
calls  it.  Tne  same  thing  would  hap- 
pen when  a  firm  crust  forms  over  a 
fall  of  snow  so  as  to  exclude  air.  In 
soil  of  such  a  nature  that  it  "heaves" 
on  freezing,  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  will  kill  much  of  the  wheat. 

But  in  a  majority    of    cases  of 
"winter  killing"  the  killing  is  done, 
not  by  the  winter,  but  by  the  March 
and  April  winds,  which  dry  out  both 
soil  and  roots  so  that  they  cannot 
take   their   nourishment    from  the 
soil.    The  only  way  to  prevent  this 
disaster  is  to  handle  the  soil  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  this  action  of 
raw  spring  winds.    In  the  opinion 
of  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
the  best  means  for  doing  this  is,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  such  condi- 
tion as  to  permit  working  on  it,  to 
go  over  it  with  a  roller,  which  will 
pack  the  earth    firmly    about  the 
roots  and  prevent  the  damage  that 
otherwise  would    be    done    by  the 
wind.     A    smooth    roller    is  better 
than  none,  but  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose   are    the    rollers    that  firmly 
pack  the  ground  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  an  earth  mulch  that  pre- 
vents the  loss  of  moisture  by  evapo- 
ration. 

In  default  of  a  roller  some  farm- 
ers use  a  harrow  in  order  to  fill  the 
cracks  in  the  soil  and  make  an  earth 
mulch  to  hold  moisture.  A  weeder 
is  to  be  preferred  to  a  harrow  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  severe  and  will  not 
uproot  as  many  plants. 

To  insure  the  best  crop  possible 
every  farmer  should  adopt  one  or 
the  other  of  the  foregoing  methods 
as  eariy  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  is 
in  condition  to  work. 


at  all  times,  and  road  building  will 
be  tne  oraer;  no  ro«,as  allowed  to 
get  out  of  order,  except  by  accident. 
Compulsory  road  dragging  will  be 
the  order  and  the  farmer  will  be 
able  to  take  a  full  load  to  market 
and  thus  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan — 1-mill  tax. 


Good  Roads  Association 


It  is  no  argument  against  the 
good  roads  compaign  that  its  promo- 
tion is  being  aided  by  automobile  as- 
sociations and  manufacturers.  They 
will  get  part  of  the  benefit,  of 
course,  and  naturally  should  help  in 
securing  the  improvement.  But  the 
man  that  will  be  most  benefited  by 
good  roads  is  the  farmer,  who  must 
haul  his  produce  to  market.  To  op- 
pose the  good  roads  movement 
merely  because  it  will  help  automo- 
bile traffic  is  "to  bite  off  one's  nose 
to  spite  one's  face." 


The  question  of  good  roads  has 
become  a  live  issue  in  some  of  the 
western  states.  The  Iowa  Good 
Roads  association  asks  for  a  big 
bond  issue.  At  a  recent  meeting  the 
Iowa  association  placed  $25,000,000 
as  the  amount  recommended  and  the 
legislature  was  asked  to  submit  the 
proposition  to  the  voters  of  the 
state  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  levy  a  1-mill  tax  and  with 
the  proceeds  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bends  and  wipe  out  the  indebtedness. 

The  road  improvement  proposition  | 
is  quite  extensive,  aggregating  a  to- 
tal of  5,000  miles  of  road,  connect- 
ing every  county  seat  town  in  the 
state  with  roads  running  in  every 
direction.  A  state  public  roads 
commissioner  will  be  created  to  have 
charge  of  the  work  of  laying  out 
roads  and  establishing  a  road  sys- 
tem that  will  serve  to  the  best  inter- 
ests the  public  welfare. 

A  system  of  construction  will  be 
agreed  upon  and  a  plan  of  roadbed 
maintenance  that  will  be  operative 


Feed  the  Birds 

Many  states  have  authorized  large 
appropriations  for  the  securing  and 
maintaining  of  game  birds.  Game 
wardens  and  their  assitants  have 
been  given  the  supervision  of  these 
imported  birds,  which  in  some  in- 
stances tney  have  turned  over  to 
farmers  to  look  after,  to  see  that 
they  are  not  hunted  or  destroyed  by 
the  sporting  element.  These  birds 
are  usually  hardy  and  thrive  for  a 
few  years,  or  until  there  are  heavy 
snows  and  storms,  cold  weather  and 
lack  of  feed;  then  they  die  of  ex- 
posure and  starvation. 

Farmers  everywhere  should  ob- 
serve a  careful  supervision  over  the 
birds  that  freauent  the  farm.  Call 
all  the  birds  your  friends  and  exer- 
cise a  special  oversight  in  the  mat- 
ter of  their  needs  when  storms  are 
on  hand.  A  litlte  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, or  any  small  grain  or  ground 
feed,  will  help  to  tide  them  over 
these  cold  storms.  The  bird  is  not 
often  so  situated  that  it  cannot  look 
after  its  own  needs;  just  a  little  at- 
tention in  the  extremes  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Usually  they  will  be  able  to 
get  to  the  feed  lots  and  supply  their 
needs. 

Where  the  game  birds  are  being 
protected — and  they  should  be 
everywhere — it  is  extravagant  and 
a  loss  to  permit  them  to  starve. 
Quail  and  prairie  chicken  should  be 
helped  in  every  time  of  need  for  the 
destructive  work  they  are  waging  on 
the  field  insects.  It  is  so  univer- 
sally true  that  each  family  of  birds 
has  its  particular  line  of  insects  that 
it  feeds  on  that  to  attempt  to  single 
any  kind  or  variety  of  birds  out  as 
useless  would  be  a  mistake  that  the 
farmer,  gardener  or  fruit  grower 
could  not  afford  to  endorse. 

It  is  best  to  get  on  the  side  of  the 
bird  and  against  the  insect.  The 
bird  is  your  friend  and  partner.  If 
it  takes  a  little  grain  or  a  little 
fruit,  what  does  all  that  amount  to, 
when  it  works  for  you  from  early 
spring  to  late  autumn  in  helping  rid 
your  premises  of  the  insects,  which, 
if  it  were  not  for  its  help,  would  ut- 
terly devastate  the  crops  of  the 
farm.  Bird  life  must  receive  more 
attention  or  the  insect  injury  will 
be  so  increased  as  to  render  crop- 
growing  unprofitable. 

The  legislature  of  each  state 
should  pass  very  stringent  laws  in 
support  of  bird  protection  and  make 
them  operative  with  the  least  possi- 
ble form,  trouble  or  delay. 


"Co-Operative  Finance" 

The  time  is  close  at  hand  when 
the  American  people  will  take  some 
measures  through  some  co-operative 
means  to  secure  loans  for  farmers 
at  rates  50  per  cent  lower  than  they 
are  now  compelled  to  pay.  It  seems 
absurd  that  the  farmer,  who  has  the 
best  security  in  the  world  to  offer, 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  higher 
rates  of  interest  than  men  engaged 
in  commercial  life  or  in  promoting 
industrial  development.  As  a  theory 
of  practical  finance  it  is  said  that 
the  greater  risk  should  command 
the  higher  rate  of  interest  and  that 
the  lowest  risk  should  command  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest.  In  the  prac- 
tice under  our  present  banking  sys- 
tem this  rule  seems  to  have  been 
reversed,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
farmer  is  concerned. 

Since  this  matter  is  bound  to 
command  public  interest  in  the  near 
future,  and  since  intelligent  study 
will  be  necessary  for  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  presented,  it  is 
the  duty  of  everyone  thoroughly  to! 
familiarize  himself  with  the  subject 
matter  that  will  soon  be  under  gen- 
eral discussion,  and  with  the  vari- 
ous means  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  meet  the  present  financial  situa- 
tion. Herbert  Myrick  has  published 
a  volume  with  the  above  title,  which 
covers  the  whole  subject.  It  is 
written  in  such  a  manner  that  what 
is  said  may  be  easily  apprehended 
by  any  reader,  It  is  the  best  text 
book  on  this  subject  that  has  yet 
been  offered  to  the  public.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  thai 
is  thinking  along  the  lines  of  en 
deavor  that  most  nearly  concern  hut 
and  his  work.  The  book  may  b> 
had  from  the  Orange  Judd  company 


The  bee  keepers  throughout  the 
Missouri  valley  should  take  active 
measures  with  their  several  legisla- 
tures to  secure  a  law  that  will  assist 
in  exterminating  "foul  brood,"  a  bac- 
terial disease  that  in  one  state  alone 
results  in  a  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  In  each  state  the 
state  entomologist  might  be  offi- 
cially charged  with  the  work  in  con- 
formity with  the  system  that  now 
prevails  in  all  the  prominent  honey- 
producing  states. 


Importance  of  Steer  Class 

The  importance  of  the  stee 
classes  in  the  big  live  stock  show 
of  the  country  is  just  beginning  t; 
be  appreciated  by  the  breeder  an< 
the  general  live  stock  interest, 
few  years  ago  the  fat  stock  sho 
seemed  to  be  more  of  a  fad  than 
matter  of  real  educational  merii 
The  interest  seemed  to  center  in  th 
particular  steer  that  was  awarde 
first  prize.  The  championship  Wl 
greeted  as  a  kind  of  individual  vi< 
tory  for  the  college  or  feeder  wh 
happened  to  secure  the  decision,  an 
there  was  not  much  said  of  the  ha 
ance  of  the  competitors;  they  v/ei 
simply  not  "it,"  and  that  was  abm 
the  end  of  the  contest,  so  far  as  pul 
lie  interest  went. 

It  is  not  so  today.  The  public 
interested  now  in  every  steer  in  t: 
show  ring,  and  the  facts  are  th: 
every  steer  in  the  class  is  a  goc 
one.  The  eye  of  the  breeder  ar 
feeder  is  opened  wide  to  the  crii 
cism  of  the  steers  as  they  are  heii 
judged,  not  only  by  the  chosen  e 
perts,  but  by  the  scores  of  ringsi' 
critics  composed  of  breeders,  fee 
ers,  fanciers,  butchers,  packers  ai 
handlers  of  feeder  and  fat  catt 
The  bull  is  measured  more  now  as 
steer-getter  than  merely  a  sire 
bulls  to  head  herds.  The  count 
is  full  of  demand  for  the  b 
straight,  smooth,  vigorous  bull  tl 
can  produce  steers  that  will  top  t 
market.  This  class  of  bulls  is 
demand  everywhere,  and  the  b 
smooth  steer  is  in  demand.  It 
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eef  that  the  market  wants,  and  the 
lore  good  quality  beef  that  can  be 
nt  into  one  hide  the  sooner  the  cry 
t  high-priced  beef  will  subside. 

The  carlot  show  of  feeder  and  fat 
ittle  at  the  International  and  Kan- 
is  City  Royal  is  the  best  illustration 
lat  can  be  had  of  what  all  this  ex- 
ibition  of  breeding  cattle  means, 
he  big  classes  of  bulls  and  cows 
jke  their  places  in  the  show  ring 
?r  what?  To  entertain  large  au- 
iences  by  their  beauty  of  finish 
roduced  by  feed  and  care?  No, 
ot  exactly,  but  to  show  the  desira- 
le  qualities  that  the  beef  steer 
hould  have  in  order  to  best  serve 
is  purpose  as  a  meat-producing 
nimal. 

Study  the  breeding  classes  care- 
Lilly  as  they  come  and  go  to  the 
.dging  ring;  then  go  to  the  carlot 
Isplay  of  steers  finished  for  slaugh- 
;r,  carrying  in  your  mind  a  photo- 
raph  of  the  impression  obtained  at 
le  ringside  of  the  breeding  cattle, 
nd  you  have  the  lesson  that  is  being 
night  by  all  this  great  aggregation 
i  animal  contest.  The  end  of  all 
ittle  is  the  butcher's  block,  and 
eef,  therefore,  is  the  prime  object 
i  view  with  the  breeder  of  beef  cat- 
e.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  beef 
:ore  card  is  being  pretty  accurately 
udied  by  the  breeder  of  the  beef 
reeds  of  cattle,  and  his  exhibition 
!  steers  in  the  steer  classes  only 
nphasizes  his  ambition  to  show 
hat  he  is  able  to  do  in  reaching  the 
nnacle  of  fame  in  the  production 
!  the  perfect  beef  animal. 


ime  to  Fulfill  Party  Pledges 

Each  of  the  political  parties  in 
le  platform  adopted  at  the  begin 
ng  of  the  last  campaign  in  Ne- 
■aska  pledged  itself  to  provide 
eans  for  giving  Nebraska  and  its 
sources  adequate  publicity.  It  is 
)w  time,  as  the  legislature  begins 
3  work,  for  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
redeem  these  pledges.  Every 
ember  of  the  legislature,  by  the 
atform  upon  which  he  was  elected, 

pledged  to  support  such  a  measure. 

But  before  publicity  may  be  prop- 
ly  undertaken  it  is  necessary  to 
iow  the  exact  truth  as  soon  as  it 
n  be  ascertained  about  the  state, 
s  resources  and  its  production.  As 
preliminary,  therefore,  to  the  work 
publicity  some  means  must  be 
lopted  for  the  gathering  of  reliable 
atistlcs.  With  the  present  raa- 
Inery  for  the  gathering  of  statistics 

that  state  as  good  work  has  been 
me  as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
cted,  but  the  machinery  has  been 
together  inadequate.  It  will  now 
come  the  duty  ot  the  legislature  to 
ovide  some  means  for  doing  this 
irk,  such  that  the  statistics  when 
iblished  will  command  respect.  The 
gialature  In  this  respect  has  Its 
>rk  already  laid  out  for  it  in  the 
veral  party  platforms,  and  it  is 
»w  time  to  do  the  work  thoroughly 
d  reliably. 


The  Postoffice  Department 

The  next  postmaster  general  will 
have  charge  of  a  department  whose 
business  is  three  times  as  great  as  at 
the  beginning  of  President  McKin- 
ley's  first  administration.  In  these 
sixteen  years  have  been  added  or  de- 
veloped free  rural  delivery,  po^'al 
savings  and  parcels  post.  The  post- 
office  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  business  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  distinctly  so  to- 
day. In  addition  to  distributing  the 
mail  daily  for  100,000,000  people, 
it  conducts  a  banking  business  which 
in  one  year  and  a  half  has  gathered 
deposits  of  $30,000,000  and  increas- 
ing them  at  the  rate  of  6  %  per  cent 
a  month.  Through  the  free  city 
and  rural  delivery  daily  mail  is  car- 
ried to  almost  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  continent.  And  now  comes 
the  parcels  post,  with  untold  possi- 
bilities. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  this  department  were 
$90,000,000  and  the  revenue  $84,- 
000,000.  Last  year  it  required 
$300,000,000  to  carry  on  the  work 
The  department  handled  more  than 
13,000,000,000  pieces  of  mail,  while 
fifteen  years  ago  it  did  not  handle 
one-tenth  of  that.  This  is  the  real 
index  to  the  prodigious  growth  ensuL 
ing  in  this  period.  And  to  tha  re> 
tiring  postmaster  general,  Frank  H 
Hitchcock,  belongs  a  large  measure 
of  the  credit  for  successfully  work- 
ing out  new  plans  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions and  bringing  the  department 
up  to  its  present  importance  as  the 
chief  business  institution  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 


Now  is  the  time,  while  the  farm- 
s  have  a  chance  for  a  little  fi^ur- 
%,  for  each  to  figure  out  how  much 

costs  to  keep  a  work  horse  one 
ar.  Then  It  may  appear  to  tbfl 
oughtful   farmer  that  some  form 

traction  engine  is  more  econom- 
ll  tjjan  horses  for  doing  the  heavy 
>rk  upon  the  farm. 


"The  American  cow"  occupies  a 
large  place  in  Shorthorn  history. 
The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  puts 
forth  a  wabbly  claim  that  the 
"American  cow"  has  no  right  to  the 
description  "American,"  but  was 
purely  and  solely  a  British  product. 
There  is  the  best  of  proof  that  this 
cow's  .maternal  ancestor  was  im- 
ported from  England  as  early  as 
1801,  was  subsequently  returned  to 
England  to  be  bred  and  then  brought 
back  again.  She  was  the  maternal 
ancestor  of  the  Cambridge  Rose,  Red 
Rose  and  Rose  of  Sharon  tribes, 
strains  of  blood  that  have  become 
famous  in  the  annals  of  American 
breeding. 


A  special  dairy  train  covering  the 
lines  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railway  in  northwestern  Iowa  is  be- 
ing run  on  a  twelve  days'  trip  from 
January  13  to  25  inclusive.  Besides 
the  charts,  miniature  silos  and  test- 
ing apparatus  In  the  lecture  cars, 
the  baggage  car  is  equipped  as  a 
modern  dairy  barn.  The  stanchions 
and  stalls  form  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  most  improved  specimens  of 
dairy  animals,  which  are  used  for 
demons!  rat  Ion    pur  poses. 


A  Grand  Lodge,  Mhh.,  .man  h:is 
a  wonderful  dog  with  almost  human 
intelligence,  whose  splendid  training 
makes  him  a  sperial  objert  of  Inter- 
est. Ills  owner  when  working  away 
from  home  In'  other  towns  OTdWI 
meals  for  the  dog  at  a  restaurant  n» 
carefully  as  he  would  order  meals 
for  human  help.  Mere's  to  th" 
<> wrier  of  the  dog.  May  hi  t  spirit  be 
emulated  by  all  owners  of  faithful 
dogs. 


THE  "FLOUR  CITY"  TRACTOR 

With  its  complete  change  of  color;  with  its  dust  shields 
over  the  drivers;  with  its  new  cooling  system,  carries  with  it 
added  efficiency  and  a  pleasing  outline.  Our  policy  is  to  build 
the  best  regardless  of  cost.  Not  how  many,  but  how  good. 
The  "FLOUR  CITY"  stands  for  quality,  efficiency  and  service. 
Its  development  has  been  on  conservative  lines,  its  progress 
steady  and  sure.     For  details  send  for  Catalog  No.  19. 

KINNARD  -  HAINES  CO., 

844  Forty-Fourth  Ave.  No.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Damaging  Air  Spaces  Due  to 

Wrong  Plowing 


Land  Plowed  Right— "C.T.X.' 

No  Air  Spaces 


Plow  Right  \ 

and  Protect  Your  Crops 

The  coming  season  may  be  dry  and 
hot.  Better  be  prepared  for  drought  In 
case  it  does  come.  Better  see  that  no  air 
spaces  are  left  between  topsoil  and  sub- 
soil, whoever  does  your  plowing:.  For 
those  air  spaces  cut  off  the  moisture  from 
below  and  rob  you  of  half  your  crop. 

You'll  have  no  air  spaces  if  you  use 
a  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal  Plow. 

It  turns  each  slice  clear  over,  flat  and  smooth.  Buries  all  trash.  Pulverizes  dirt— saves  on© 
harrowing— leaves  the  topsoil  in  close  contact  with  subsoil.  In  dry  weather,  moisture  comes 
right  up  from  below,  like  kerosene  comes  up  your  lamp  wick.  This  feeds  and  saves  your  crops. 

All  due  to  the  peculiar  corkscrew-like  bottom  on  the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal.  This 
patented  mouldboard  carries  the  dirt  backward  and  DOWNWARD,  not  backward  and  UP- 
WARD, like  all  other  plows.  A  very  simple  invention,  but  one  that  is  revolutionizing  all 
plowing  methods.  (Picture  A  shows  Rock  Island  Universal  bottom,  and  the  arrow  shows 
bow  dirt  travels.    Picture  B  shows  ordinary  plow  bottom,  and  arrow  shows  how  dirt  travels.) 

A  Genuine  UNIVERSAL  Plow 

And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  with  this  plow  you  can 
plow  up  nny  field  on  your  farm.  Tame  Son,  Hoavv 
Play.  Sandy  Loom,  Mixed  Soli,  Btubhlo  Field*.  Did 
Corn  fie  Mm,  MnulowH,  etc.,  all  look  it)  iko  to  the  Hook 
Inland  "O.T.X."  UuivorBal.  Savon bu>  ing  a  now  plow 
or  bottom  for  nod. 

It'*  h  Universal  plow  that  does  perfect  work  In  nil 
cane*  nnd  leaves  no  air  spaces.  That*H  why  thin  plow 
bo  quickly  becamo  tho  nonnatlon  of  the  ftmn  world. 

That's  why  yoa'll  want  It  the  minute  you  *eo  It. 
Send  a  pontal  now,  nnd  we  will  tell  you  where  you  enn 
aeon  "O.T.X."  nnd  prico  it.  You  rnn  Juduoyuunwlf 
nnd  will  rcullzo  why  ii'tt  ho  much  better. 

.  Latest  Catalog  Free 

It  picture*  nnd  dencribon  thin  moat  popular  plow 
completely.  Simply  write  them*  word*  on  pout  card. 
/  am  interested  In  plows.  Then  add  name  nnd 
oddreffl  and  mall  card  to  (113> 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

Isll  S.eond  Av».  ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


Rock  Island  (C.T.X.) 
Universal  Plow 


1913  SAGINAW 

Even  Better  Than  1912 


Another  Big  Silo  Sensation 

F.l|*rlnnr  r,\  Dulrv  infii  nml  Htnrkmxn  ti'l  I  na  I  hut  1 1. "  N  *  <  ■  I  N  AW,  n  i(  li  II. 
Al.l#-H«i.fi  IKMir  l-'rnint".  with  it.  Ilnac.  A  iirluir,  w II h  It.  I iiiht  Am  hut" 

ins  It  i.  I  m  il  I' I  III  I  f  I  ION.  | lut  ,|.  .,,||,.  il,!..  wi.  |.r»ml.n^ 

IVfl  Mil.,  i.u  nr.  ii  atiirllln  I  Nrw  I  riiturv.   Our  <w«lrMwn  hava  nl 
ri  »'l.  ti»ii'd  thu  N"w  I  r.iitiirv.    It  will  mon  lin  jiulillcl    nnnuum  ■  I  SklBk 

The  Favorite  Silo  ^«r^^^VTSn°Wi 

tin  Xtifflnnw  won't  1\\  l.f  i.r  ■  'nlluiian  or  liloiv  1I0W  ll.  An>l  Ihny  know  t 111 
Hi  In.—  amn  I  In  I  lir  Nil,  I  mi  w  U|.n(-a  ,  l,.„„  ntul  |.t  iKM  >  •  ll  nl  I  In  -  •  luna  nil 
In  ll..-  null.    Hiuilim.  irwnnr*  m      r  In....  riink.  ...nr.. I.  .|...ll.fl  all,,,,, 


».n  tour.  (llhnr 
Unit  I "NC        I  III 


na  mil  lino-lm  III 

i.i.  you  >l  I 


A  Fine  Silo  Book  for  You! 

tin-  Haalnftw.  Imt  alan  mi, tain,  n  Wnallh  of  Id  for 

Dnlrrmalt  nr  flffv-knian  all  ml  I -I  in  iaa  unit  In  if  1 1  1 1 1 
rnci-ivn  it  II V  III  I  I  US  M  III,.    A  I  r  I. 


SfKkiAW.  Mich. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON  CO.. 

Dm  Mi  Imi  Minna.i|inlK.  Minn. 

I  I  HI  McClURL  COMPANY  01  TUUtS,  II.  WoKh.  Una. 


Mention  Tin-  Twenlion  Century  Piinner  When  Writing. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


January  18,  1913 


Baits  and  Scents  for  Trapping 


By  George  J.  Thiessen 


QJ 

U..:.Lll 


jR  ACTIO  ALLY  speaking, 
every  successful  trapper 
uses  baits  and  scents.  The 
reason  for  this  is  apparent 
when  one  considers  the  scarcity  of 
fur  bearers  nowadays,  the  great 
army  of  pelt  hunters,  and  the  fact 
that  every  farm  and  settlement  fur- 
nishes an  abundance  of  food  for  the 
different  animals.  Recognizing 
these  conditions,  many  manufactur- 
ers have  placed  on  the  market  com- 
pounds for  attracting  the  fur  bear- 
ers to  traps,  and  while  for  the  most 
part  these  are  good,  the  amateur 
trapper  can  supply  himself  with  all 
he  needs,  with  very  little  labor  and 
at  a  small  expense,  at  home. 

A  good  general  decoy  for  all  flesh- 
eating  animals  is  made  by  chopping 
up  fish  fine  and  after  placing  them 
in  a  glass  jar  letting  the  flesh  rot 
in  the  sun.  No  lid  should  cover  the 
bait.  A  few  drops  of  this  scent 
placed  near  a  set  will  never  fail  to 
draw  a  mink,  'coon,  skunk,  weasel, 
opossum  or  civet  cat. 

Sometimes,  however,  these  flesh 
eaters  may  be  attracted  by  a  natural 
decoy — food.  For  the  mink  many 
pelt  hunters  claim  that  nothing  is  so 
good  a  bait  as  the  flesh  of  a  freshly 
killed  muskrat.  I  will  say  that  in 
my  tests  I  have  found  this  to  be 
good,  but  that  the  carcass  of  a  rab- 
bit is  also  of  worth,  as  are  crawfish, 
frogs,  minnows,  etc.  If  a  rabbit  is 
used  it  should  be  cut  into  several 
parts.  No  skin  ought  remain  on  the 
body.  If,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
animal  is  employed  as  a  "draw"  it 
if  best  to  rip  open  the  belly  with  a 
knife  and  make  the  set  among  the 
entrails. 

The  raccoon  is  fond  of  clams,  fish, 
honey  and  at  times  may  be  caught 
with  corn  as  a  bait.  In  using  the 
first  named  it  is  a  good  plan  to  open 
several  in  very  shallow  water  and 
lay  them  in  a  small  circle.  The 
best  place  for  a  set  of  this  kind  is 
on  a  stream  having  a  sandy  bottom, 
so  that  the  decoy  can  be  plainly 
seen.  I  advise  the  use  of  several 
traps  and  strongly  recommend  the 
Sargent  "Leap,"  for- the  reason  that 
it  is  exceptionally  strong  and  relia- 
ble. The  'coon  is  a  member  of  the 
bear  family  and,  like  its  larger 
brother,  has  a  very  keen  sense  of 
smell;  and,  too,  it  always  appears 
hungry,  so  a  good  decoy  is  a  great 
aid  in  capturing  it. 

When  trapping  the  opossum  use 
a  smoked  fish  for  bait;  this  will  at- 
tract it  better  than  any  other  decoy 
tbat  I  know  of — and  I  have  tried 
them  all,  practically.  The  weasel 
will  invariably  examine  the  head  of 
a  rabbit  provided  it  is  so  placed  that 
it  seems  alive.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  under  sod  which  has 
been  plowed  recently  are  ideal 
places  for  sets. 

For  the  skunk  and  civet  cat  noth- 
ing is  better  than  bloody  meat.  A 
large  bait  of  this  kind  will  draw  the 
animals  long  distances.  I  have 
found  that  several  traps  can  be  used 
around  a  decoy  of  this  kind  to  an 
advantage,  for  I  have  frequently 
taken  more  than  one  fur  bearer  in 


the  same  night,  with  one  large 
"draw." 

Many  pelt  hunters  place  small 
pieces  of  meat  about  dens  to-  test 
them;  that  is,  to  find  out  whether 
they  are  used  very  much.  This  pays 
when  care  is  used,  but,  after  all,  is 
no  sure  sign.  Crows,  hawks,  etc., 
are  too  numerous  in  most  localities. 

The  muskrat — called  the  Mus- 
quash by  the  Indians — feeds  entirely 
upon  vegetable  matter.  All  kinds 
of  fruit,  practically  speaking,  will 
draw  it.  Among  the  best,  however, 
are  apples.  Parsnips  are  a  favorite 
bait  with  many  experienced  trappers 
because  of  their  pungent  odor,  and 
carrots,  turnips,  beets  and  corn  are 
also  good.  In  some  localities  one 
will  prove  best,  in  another  some 
other,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fur 
bearers  get  that  kind  of  food.  For 
instance,  no  thinking  person  would 
expect  to  take  many  musquash  with 
a  corn  bait  when  there  were  fields 
of  it  near. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  what  is 
the  best  'draw"  for  all  animals,  even 
among  scent  manufacturers.  If  the 
matrix  of  a  female  is  secured,  es- 
pecially during  the  mating  season, 
and  dropped  into  a  small  vial  of  al- 
cohol, one  drop  will  attract  every 
male  that  passes  for  days.  I  have 
taken  as  many  as  seven  minks  with 
a  bait  of  this  kind  in  one  night. 

A  good  general  decoy  can  be  made 
by  mixing  fish  oil,  oil  of  anise  and 
oil  of  rhodium.  (These  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  drug  store  by  a  small 
outlay  of  cash).  The  fish  oil  should 
be  the  base  of  the  compound  and 
the  others  added  in  very  small  quan- 


tities, just  enough  so  that  they  can 
be  smelled. 

For  the  skunk  and  civet  I  have 
frequently  employed  a  mixture  of 
blood,  alcohol  and  fish  oil.  This 
scent  will  also  attract  the  fox,  espe- 
cially if  a  little  assofoeta  be  added. 

Beaver  castors — these  may  be 
purchased  through  almost  any  fur 
firm — chopped  up  fine  and  soaked 
in  alcohol,  with  a  quantity  of  fish 
oil  and  a  little  ground  cinnamon,  is 
art  excellent  scent,  especially  for 
some  of  the  larger  animals. 

Live  poultry  is  an  excellent  lure 
for  the  mink  and  fox,  but  prove  a 
great  trouble  for  the  pelt  hunter. 
Dead  chickens  hung  in  bushes,  head 
down,  will  attract  the  skunk,  civet 
and  weasel.  In  making  a  set  with 
these  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  let  the  an- 
imals begin  gnawing  at  the  bait  be- 
fore setting  traps.  Crows,  hawks, 
etc.,  are  practically  worthless  as 
"draws." 

In  using  bait  never  place  it  on  the 
pan  of  a  trap,  for  by  so  doing  the 
animal's  attention  is  most  fre- 
quently directed  to  the  set.  Even 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  jaws 
are  not  wide  enough  to  catch  the 
fur  bearer  by  the  head.  (I  refer 
only  to  the  Newhouse  style  and  not 
to  such  as  the  alligator  sure  catch, 
stop  thief  and  tree  trap). 

Never  put  a  decoy  on  the  ground; 
it  will  be  effective  much  longer  if 
put  on  grass,  a  stone,  etc.  Meat 
baits  ought  to  be  staked  for  nearly 
all  sets. 


Missouri  has  a  state  highway  en- 
gineer, and  is  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  for  road  work  of 
permanent  character.  The  other 
states  in  the  Missouri  valley  should 
follow  the  example  of  Missouri,  or 
"see"  Missouri  and  "go  her  one 
better." 


PURE  -  GENUINE  —  UNADULTERATED 

Fifty  cents  worth — five  10-ceut  packets  free 
—of  germination-tested  seeds,  true  to  name, 
sure  to  grow.  Just  send  10  cents  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing  and 
I  will  send  you  this  famous  collection: 
Champion  Pickle  Cucumbers.  Match- 
less Tomatoes.  Prlzehead  Lettuce, 
Southport  Whit*  Clobe  Onions,  Large 
t   ,  «,  r.nr  c-  B-  M ixed  Sweet  Peas,  in  a  large  Cou. 

lest  ai  our  ex-  Envelope  .returnable  as  25c  in  cash  oa 

an  order  of  SI  or  more. 

NEW,  DIFFERENT 
ORIGINAL  SEED  BOOK 

Showing  largest  selec- 
tion pure,  genuine,  un-  I 
adulterated  garden,  I 
flower  and  field  seeds.  I 
Contains  field  articles  by  I 
Prof.  M.  L.  Bowman.  I 
This  book  is  free—  | 
fend  nov/. 

Galloway  Bros.- 
Bowman  Co.. 
Boi415-l 
Waterloo,  Iowa  I 


pense,  prove  yoa 
make  more  mon- 
ey growing  these 
seeds.  '  'Gallo- 
way" always 
means  "bar- 
gain" and  qual- 


Are  You  Going  to  Build? 

If  so,  three  things  are 
necessary  in  buying 
your  material.  First, 
quality;  second,  serv- 
ice; third,  price.  When 
it  comes  to  quality, 
that's  our  hobby.  Serv- 
ice, no  one  is  better 
prepared.  Price,  "Wa 
are  there."  No  one  ia 
as  well  equipped  as  we  to  ship  your  entire  wants 
in  the  Building  Material  line  from  one  place,  in 
one  shipment,  at  one  time.  In  addition  our  stock 
is  centrally  located,  which  means  a  big  saving 
in  freight  rates.  We  make  a  business  of  shipping 
Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware,  Paint,  Cement  and 
everything  required  for  any  kind  of  building  direct 
to  the  consumer.  If  you  are  going  to  build,  It 
will  pay  you  well  to  get  our  catalog  and  prices. 

C.  BAFER  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 

GREAT  HORSE  STORY 
"KATE  and  QUEEN 


By  Prof. 
Jesse  Beery. 
Surpasses 
the  famous 
'Black  Beauty" 
Practical  lessons 
.  horse  handling 
.„  woven,  into  the 
story  by  the  master  hand 
Prof.  Beery.  Every  line 
sparkles  with  interest.  Sells 
or  50c.   But  limited  number 
ly  will  be  sent  for  the  names 
— addresses  of  5  horse  owners 
and  10  cents.   Send  today. 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box  689         Pleasant  Trm,  O.  "Queen 


Let  Me  Quote  You  My  PRICE 
Let  Me  PROVE  My  Qualitv! 


I  will  give  you  a  better  deal  on  a  tongueless  disc  than  you  can  get  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.   Let  me  prove  it  to  you.    Send  me  your  name  on  a  postal, 
for  my  book  and  offer.    My  Company  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  quote] 
money-saving  prices  to  the  farmers  of  this  whole  country.    We  can  do  it  I 
because  we  have  a  modern  factory  in  a  medium  size  city,  where  expenses  ' 
are  less  than  in  big  cities — and  because  we  sell  direct  to  you.  We  do  not  have 
traveling  men — don't  even  sell  to  dealers.   Our  machines  have  been  de- 
veloped so  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  set  up  and  started  by  experts.  We 
save  those  expenses  and  profits  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  thesaving.  Any- 
body can  say  they  give  you  the  most  for  your  money  but  I'm  willing  to  put 
my  proposition  against  them  all  and  let  you  decide. 

Monmouth  Tongueless  Disc 

No  tongue  to  worry  the  life  out  of  your  horses— no  neck  weight — no  side 
draft — and  that  means  better  work  because  your  horses  work  in 
comfort.   The  Monmouth  has  the  greatest  Disc  Blades  ever  made 
—better  material,  better  temper.   It's  what  we  call  "125- 
point  Carbon"— very  tough  and  hard — takes  a  splendid  pol- 
ish and  holds  a  thin  edge.   Cuts  like  a  finely  tempered  knife  blade. 
Penetrates  hardest  ground— pulverizes  lumps  and  cuts  sod  in  a  way 
that  will  do  you  good  to  see. 
The  Monmouth  has  a  steel  frame  with  Wood  Cushion.   The  Main  Cross  Piece  is 
Heavy  Angle  Steel— side  braces  are  Stiff  High  Carbon  Steel.   Square  timber 
through  the  center  acts  as  a  Cushion  between  side  braces — gives  it  a  bit  of  flexibility 
—keeps  frame  from  buckling  under  heavy  strain— prevents  springing  out  of  shape. 
Many  other  features  all  told  about  in  my  new  book.   Hard  Maple,  Oil-Soaked  Bearings  easily  lubri- 
cated.   Forward  Trucks  make  it  as  easily  turned  around  as  a  plow.   Scrapers  held  by  Coil  Spring  in 
just  right  position  to  prevent  clogging — occasional  foot  pressure  cleans  discs  in  stickiest  soil. 
Furnished  with  Transport  Trucks,  Cutaway  Discs,  Plow  Cut  Discs— in  all  sizes. 

Just  Send  Me  a  Postal  Card  Now 


Remember,  I  will  pay  the  freight,  (or 
not,  as  you  choose)  I  will  give  you 
30  days'  free  trial,  5-year  guar- 
antee and  a  price,  direct  from 
factory,  that  will  make  you  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  Write  me. 
A  postal  will  do.    I  will  also 
save  you  money  on  a  plow, 
cultivator,  gasoline  engine, 
cream  separator,  grain  drill, 
mower,   rake   and  other 
farm  needs.     My  book 
tells  all.   Write  for  it 
now.    Address  The 
Plow  Man,  with  ^ 

Monmouth 

Plow 


Otoct  From  Factory 
Ml  Freight  Prepaw 
30  Days'  Free  Trial 
Five  ,y ear  Guarantee 


No  neck  weight— no  side 
draft.  Discs  th  at  are  sharp 
and  stay  sharp.  Wood 
Cushion  that  keeps  bolts 
from  shearing"  —  prevents 
frame  from  springing'. 
Many  other  features  all 
told  about  in  free  book— 
and  the   best  bargain - 

Srice  ever  made  on  any 
isc  that  approaches  the 
Monmouth  Quality. 


Dust-tight  Hard  Maple  Bearings 


Factory,637  s.  Main  St.,  Monmouth,  111. 
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/o  go  to  Farmers 


IN  the  past  five  years  we  have  built  60,000  cars.    This  year's  output  of  40,000  makes 
a  grand  total  of  100,000  cars.  Sixty- five  per  cent,  of  this  great  production  will  be  bought 
by  the  modern  American  farmer. 
Take  Minnesota  as  one  example:  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  nation's  greatest 
and  richest  farming  states.    In  the  automobile  registrations  of  the  fiscal  year  Over- 
land cars  in  the  entire  state  of  Minnesota  show  again  of  98  per  cent.    The  nearest  compet- 
itor can  show  a  gain  of  only  87  per  cent,  and  the  next  only  55  per  cent. 

In  Minnesota  towns  and  villages  of  1000  inhabitants,  or  less,  Overland  cars,  for  the 
year,  show  a  gain  of  136  per  cent.  The  Overland's  nearest  competitor  shows  a  gain  of  only 
104  per  cent,  and  the  second  nearest  a  gain  of  only  73  per  cent.  And  so  you  find  it  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Overland  has  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  America's  big  farmers — the  most 
substantial  and  practical  class  of  people  in  America. 

The  1913  Overland  at  $985  is  the  exact  equal  of  any  $1200  car  manufactured.  It  has 
a  powerful  thirty  horsepower  motor.  Seats  five  large  people  comfortably.  This  car  has 
center  control  and  tires  of  ample  size.  The  springs  are  of  the  finest  steel — three 
quarter  elliptic  in  the  the  rear.  The  wheel-base  is  110  inches.  The  rear  axle  is  three- 
quarter  floating,  drop-forged  and  fitted  with  the  famous  Hyatt  bearings;  the  front  axle  is  an 
'  I "  beam,  fitted  with  Timken  bearings.  Overland  brakes  are  unusually  large  and  strong. 
It  is  completely  equipped  with  top,  windshield,  Warner  speedometer,  Prest-O-Lite  tank, 
and  the  very  best  of  everything.    Nothing  is  lacking. 

Forty  thousand  cars  in  1913  alone  make  possible  this  big  value. 

Look  up  the  nearest  Overland  dealer  at  once.  Secure  a  demonstration.  Let*  us 
prove  to  you  that  the  Overland  is  the  most  economical  car  you  can  buy.  A  post  card  will 
bring  additional  information,  our  1913  catalogue  and  the  dealer's  address.  Please  address  the 
factory,  Dept.  107 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Our  Big  Instruction  Book — Free 


Por  a  postal  card  you  may  have  our  big  auto-  We  want  you  to  have  this  book  because  it  will 

mobile  instruction  book — absolutely  free.    It  con-  help  you  and  because  it  will  help  us.    A  thorough 

tains  over  100  pages;  each  page  is  illustrated  with  reading  will  prepare  you  to  appreciate  the  good 

r.imple  diagrams.    The  language  is  not  technical;  and  bad  features  of  automobiles.  Andsuchknow- 

tlic  young  people  will  read  it  with  interest  and  ledge  will  only  emphasize  to  you  the  very  high 

can  understand  every  word.    It  tells  you  how  to  Overland  standard.    Write  for  this  free  book — 

purchase,  operate  and  care  for  an  automobile.  today. 


Self-starter 

30  Hon*  Power 

D-Paeaenger 

Touring  Car 

110-inch  WheeJ 

Bui 

Timken  H^aringe 
Center  Control 


Completely 
Equipped 


<  l-ar  Vi.inn,  Rain 
V.....t.  W.n.l. Shi-Id 

Preet-O-Llle  Tank 


Remr  Magneto 

Wariifr 

Sp—fMlomMer 


Motieir  l  op  end 
Hunt 


Completely 

Equipped 
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Felling  Mahogany  Trees  in  Guatemala 


f  —  tORT  BARRIOS,  Guatemala — 
I  \~  I  I  write  you  from  the  edge 
I^JMjf  of  Mahogany  Lane.  This 
UrrrTOI  Motagua  valley,  which  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Guatemala  moun- 
tains, back  of  Port  Barrios,  has 
hundreds  of  mahogany  trees,  which 
are  being  cut  down  by  the  United 
Fruit  company,  that  the  land  may 
be  used  for  banana  plantations.  The 
mahogany  is  so  valuable  that  it  sells 
by  the  pound,  and  few  trees  would 
make  a  good  income.  I  have  been 
in  the  mahogany  country  off  and  on 
ever  since  I  left  Panama,  and  I  learn 
that  valuable  timber  is  being  taken 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  Pan- 
ama republic.  I  found  them  ex- 
ploiting the  forests  in  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua,  and  am  told  that 
many  mahogany  camps  are  now 
working  in  both  British  and  Spanish 
Honduras.  There  are  American 
lumbermen  sending  .mahogany  in 
Panama  all  along  the  west  coasts  of 
Central  America.  The  logs  are  sent 
over  the  isthmus  by  rail,  and  thence 
shipped  to  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  The  trees  they  are  now  cut- 
ting here  still  lie  in  the  clearing,  but 
they  will  be  taken  by  train  to  Port 
Barrios  and  thence  shipped. 

Central  American  Mahogany 

The  mahogany  of  this  part  of  the 
world  is  the  real  article.  We  have 
a  so-called  mahogany  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  there  are  false  mahogan- 
ies in  Nigeria,  Ceylon,  Madeira  and 
California.  The  true  mahogany, 
the  wood  which  makes  the  finest 
furniture  on  earth,  comes  from  this 
region;  it  is  found  in  the  lowlands 
along  the  east  coast  from  Mexico  to 
Panama,  and  also  in  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  sea.  The  trees  are  mag- 
nificent; I  have  seen  some  100  feet 
high  and  thirty-six  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Not  a  few  rise  sixty  feet 
above  the  ground  before  the 
branches  begin,  and  some  are  so 
large  that  five  men,  joining  hands, 
cannot  encircle  them. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ma- 
hogany forest.  The  trees  do  not 
grow  close  together,  but  at  wide  dis- 
tances apart,  and  the  mahogany 
hunters  climb  the  highest  trees  of 
the  forest  and  pick  out  the  mahog- 
anies by  their  bright-colored  leaves. 
The  leaves  change  from  season  to 
season  and  at  times  they  are  as  gor- 
geous as  our  leaves  in  autumn.  The 
hunter  marks  the  mahogany  by  the 
color  and  then  leads  the  cutters 
through  the  jungle  hacking  to  a 
road  where  the  doomed  tree  stands. 
Often  only  two  or  three  trees  are 
found  in  an  acre,  but  two  trees  per 
acre  are  enough  to  pay  dividends. 
There  is  a  record  of  one  corporation 
which  had  a  mahogany  concession  of 
about  25,000  acres,  the  total  yield 
of  which  was  only  sixty  trees,  or  less 
than  two  per  square  mile.  I  doubt 
if  it  paid. 

How  the  Logging  is  Done 

The  ordinary  tree  ought  to  be  at 
least  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  the 
average  tree  is  usually  100  or  200 
years  old  before  it  is  ready  for  lum- 
ber. The  most  of  the  wood  is  cut 
in  the  rainy  season,  but  as  the  trees 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


A  Native  Hut  in  Guatemala 


are  felled  their  limbs  are  cut  off 
and  the  logs  are  then  taken  to  the 
nearest  stream;  they  ar-  rafted 
down  to  market,  or  they  may  go  to 
the  railroad  and  be  taken  to  the 
ports  on  the  cars;  they  are  put  upon 
shipboard  as  soon  as  they  reach 
port  to  prevent  their  being  attacked 
by  the  teredo  and  other  boring  in- 
sects. The  wood  is  so  valuable  that 
it  is  handled  like  fruit,  and  a  close 
record  is  kept  of  it  from  the  forest 
to  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  One 
of  the  chief  markets  is  London,  and 
others  are  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  the  Woods  of  Honduras 
A  great  deal  of  our  best  mahogany 
now  comes  from  British  Honduras, 
and  we  get  much  also  from  the  Hon- 
duras republic.  The  British  Hon- 
duras timber  is  exported  from  Belize, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  Port  Bar- 
rios, and  I  am  told  that  the  wealth 
of  that  town  has  largely  come  from 
this  trade.  The  forests  are  ex- 
ploited by  lumbermen,  who  hire 
gangs  of  natives  for  the  season,  and 
have  the  exporting  houses  to  ad- 
vance the  provisions  and  cash  to 
carry  on  the  cutting'.  The  labor 
contracts  are  usually  made  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  the  men  be- 
ing hired  by  the  year.  Six  months' 
wages  are  usually  paid  in  advance, 
one-half  of  which  is  in  goods  and 
the  other  half  cash.  The  lumber- 
men are  as  dissipated  as  are  those 
of  our  own  and  other  countries,  and 
they  usually  have  a  carouse  before 
they  leave  Belize,  during  which  time 
the  cash  disappears. 

They  now  leave  and  go  into  the 
woods,  where  they  build  camps  of 
huts  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  in- 
cluding a  larger  building  for  the 
store  and  dwelling  of  the  overseer. 
The  labor  is  divided  into  gangs,  each 
of  which  has  a  captain.  The  work 
is  done  by  the  task.  The  best  la- 
borers are  out  at  daybreak,  and  a 
good  man  can  finish  his  task  by 
11  o'clock.  He  can  then  spend  the 
rest  of  his  day  in  hunting  or  fishing, 
or  he  can  cut  out  cf  mahogany  pad- 
dles and  other  things  for  which 
there  is  a  ready  market.  The  lum- 
ber camps  are  not  pious  places; 
many  of  the  laborers  are  roughs, 
and  there  are  frequent  fights  and 
considerable     drunkenness.  There 


'are  also  bad  women  who  follow  the 
camps,  and  the  crowd  is  not  a  Sun- 
day school  one.  The  overseers  live 
well;  each  has  his  own  boat,  with 
from  twelve  to  twenty  Indian  row- 
ers, and  his  own  cook  and  Indian 
valet. 

Felling  Mahogany 

The  green  mahogany  is  not  easy 
to  fell  and  the  bringing  of  a  large 
tree  to  the  ground  is  a  day's  task 
for  two  men.  The  cutting  is  done 
about  ten  feet  from  the  base  on  ac- 
count of  the  wide  spurs  which  pro- 
ject from  the  trunk  and  a  platform 
or  scaffold  has  to  be  erected  where 
the  sawmen  and  men  can  stand. 

After  the  trees  are  felled  roads 


have  to  be  made  to  the  rivers  and 
the  streams  on  the  way  must  be 
bridged.  Much  of  the  wood  is 
hauled  upon  rude  trucks  which  have 
wheels  of  solid  wood  sawed  from  the 
end  of  a  log  and  having  iron  boxes 
fitted  into  the  center.  Much  of  the 
work  is  done  in  the  night  by  torch- 
lights of  pitchpine.  All  this  is  in 
the  dry  season.  The  rafting  is  done 
in  the  late  summer  or  fall  and  the 
camps  break  up  about  the  middle  of 
December;  after  that  the  laborers 
return  to  Belize  and  they  then  re- 
ceive the  balance  due  them,  which 
results  in  another  great  spree. 
Hi  Spanish  Honduras 

I  understand  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  mahogany  yet  uncut  in  Spanish 
Honduras,  or  the  Honduras  repub- 
lic. Mahogany  grows  in  the  valleys 
all  over  that  country,  and  especially 
in  the  lowlands  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Caribbean  sea. 

It  is  near  this  coast,  running  in- 
land fifty  or  more  miles,  that  the 
chief  banana  plantations  are,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea,  in  the  same 
region,  are  immense  cocoanut  groves 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  bearing 
trees. 

The  most  of  the  banana  industry 
belongs  to  the  United  Fruit  com- 
pany, and  that  company  has  a  line 
of  steamers  which  plies  regularly 
between  Port  Cortez  and  New  Or- 
leans, calling  at  Port  Barrios  and 
Belize  on  the  way.  The  shipments 
of  bananas  amount  to  2,000,000 
bunches  and  upward  per  year,  which 
means  an  aggregate  of  more  than 


The  vital 
part  of  a 
plow  is  the 
plow 

"bottom." 
The  high 
standing  of 
John  Deere 
plows  rests 
on  the 
excellence 
of  the 
John  Deere 
"  bottom." 


John  Deere  €^3"  "Shares 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

Saves  80  per  cent  of  the  time 
required  to  change  an  ordinary 
share.  means  quick 

detachable — quick  attachable, 
too.  On  and  off  quick  is  the  idea. 

Only  one  nut  to  remove.  That 
nut  is  handy  to  reach,  too. 
Glance  at  the  picture.  Take 
this  one  nut  off  and  the  share 
comes  off.  Slip  the  sharp  share 
on  and  tighten  up  nut.  Don't 
waste  time  changing  old  style 
shares.  You  really  can't  afford 
to.  When  you  see  this  new 
share  you  won't  want  to. 


plow  shares 
(quick 
detachable) 
are  the 
greatest 
convenience 
ever  put 
on  a  plow. 
They  are 
the  latest, 
simplest, 
strongest. 
Find  out 
all  about 
them. 
Write  for 
booklet 
at  once. 


New  and  Exclusive  John 
Deere  Feature 

Found  only  on  John  Deere 
Sulky  and  Gang  Plows. 
The  art  of  making  plow  bottoms 
is  most  highly  developed  in 
John  Deere  product  as  now 
equipped  with  the  new  and  ex- 
clusive £^j$B&  share.  John 
Deere  plows,  always  good 
plows,  always  the  very  latest, 
always  the  most  modern. 

Write  for  Book- 
mailed  free — No.  Q-B  15. 


John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


January  18,  1913 
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300,000,000  bananas  per  annum, 
rhe  business  is  carried  on  about  tbe 
same  as  it  is  in.  Guatemala,  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama.  The  plantations 
lave  many  little  railroads  for  car- 
rying the  fruit;  they  are  divided 
into  farms,  and  each  farm  is  a  set- 
:lement  of  its  own.  The  overseers 
ire  Americans  and  the  labor  is 
argely  done  by  negroes  from 
Jamaica  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
iVest  Indies,  who  come  here  for  the 
)urpose. 

Making  a  Banana  Plantation 

The  process  of  making  the  plan- 
ations  is  about  the  same  every- 
where. The  jungle  has  to  be  cut 
lown  and  this  means  the  felling  of 
rees  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  diam- 
;ter  and  the  cutting  out  of  under- 
»rush  and  lianas,  through  which  it 
3  impossible  to  go  without  a  ma- 
chete or  axe.  As  soon  as  the  land 
las  been  cleared  it  is  burned  over 
md  then  the  markers  go  through 
tnd  stake  out  the  holes  where  the 
ilants  are  to  be  set.  •  The  banana 
)lants  come  from  sprouts  of  the 
)lder  trees  and  they  are  set  out 
tbout  as  far  apart  each  way  as  the 
rees  of  the  average  peach  orchard; 
hey  are  planted  among  the  half- 
lurned  logs  and  grow  without  culti- 
vation;  the  only  thing  is  to  keep 
[own  the  weeds,  when  the  logs  will 
oon  rot  away.  I  have  seen  plants 
;rowing  among  trees  as  big  around 
s  a  flower  barrel,  and  in  going  over 
he  plantations  have  had  to  keep  to 
he  paths  in  order  to  make  my  way 
hrough  upon  horseback. 

Aoout  a  year  after  setting  out  the 
lananas  they  are  twenty  or  thirty 
eet  high  and  are  ready  to  fruit. 
Sach  tree  bears  but  one  tunch  of 
ananas,  and  when  this  is  taken  off 
he  tree  is  cut  down  and  the  sprouts 
>'hich  have  grown  up  about  its  roots 
re  left  to  produce  the  next  crop. 

The  cutting  of  the  bananas  is 
nth  a  sharp  knife  on  the  end  of  a 
>ole,  the  cutters  catching  the  bunch 
s  it  falls.  The  bananas  are  care- 
ully  handled;  the  piles,  which  wait 
or  the  train,  are  laid  on  soft  beds 
>f  leaves  in  order  to  keep  the  fruit 
rom  being  bruised. 

Banana  Settlements 

It  is  a  big  task  to  start  a  banana 
plantation,  and  the  plans  must  be 
arefully  made.  The  estate  is  first 
urveyed  and  paths  and  roads  are 
aid  out,  the  same  being  connected 
iy  tramways  and  railroads.  And 
hen  the  farm  settlements  have  to 
ie  built,  and  in  each  there  must  be 
i  store,  a  carpenter  shop  and  a 
ilackamith  shop,  and  also  the  sta- 
>les  and  the  homes  of  the  workmen, 
lorae  of  the  managers  and  overseers 
>ring  their  wives  with  them  from 
he  United  States,  and  they  must 
lave  comfortable  homes  screened 
vith  wire  netting. 

Some  of  these  houses  here  are 
)eautifully  finished  and  well  fur- 
llshed.  They  have  the  latest  mag- 
izlnes  and  papers,  and  In  some  of 
hem  you  will  rind  many  novels, 
listories  and  scion  tic  hooks.  Many 
>f  the  white  employes  have  hobbles. 
)ne  may  be  an  ornithologist,  }ln- 
)ther  a  bug  hunter,  and  thorn  are 
10  end  of  collectors  of  orchids  and 
)ther  strange  flowers.  At  the  Vir- 
ginia banana  plantation  near  here 
hey  have  quite  an  aviary,  rontaln- 
ng  many  of  the  quaint    birds  of 


Guatemala?  these  include  the  wild 
turkey,  which  has  a  brilliant  yellow 
color;  the  tuma,  with  its  gorgeous 
plumage,  and  the  policeman-bird, 
which  makes  a  terrible  screeching 
if  strangers  come  near  the  house. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  many 
thousand  acres  are  planted  to  ban- 
anas in  Spanish  Honduras,  but  the 
Guatemala  estates  belonging  to  the 
United  Fruit  company  cover  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres,  and  20,000.  acres 
are  already  in  bearing;  this  is 
divided  up  into  banana  farms  of 
1,000  acres  each,  each  farm  having 
sections  of  twenty  acres  each.  Every 
farm  has  its  own  manager,  the  ac- 
count sheets  being  kept  separately, 
so  that  it  is  known  just  what  each 
section  costs  and  what  it  is  yielding 
from  year  to  year.  Indeed,  a  cost 
sheet  is  kept  of  this  business  just  as 
in  our  factories  and  machine  shops 
at  home.  The  general  manager  of 
the  plantation  is  Mr.  Victor  M.  Cut- 
ter, a  young  New  Englander,  who 
came  here  a  few  years  ago,  just  after 
graduating  with  high  honor  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

Landing  Fruit  by  Machinery 

I  have  been  much  interested  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  Central  America  in 
the  handling  of  the  banana  crop,  and 
especially  in  watching  how  the  ne- 
groes transfer  the  fruit  from  the 
cars  to  the  ships.  At  Port  Limon, 
Costa  Rica,  this  is  done  by  machin- 
ery; the  fruit  is  carried  from  the 
plantation  over  the  railroad  in  leaf- 
lined  cars  to  the  side  of  the  ship  as 
it  lies  at  the  wharf;  the  tracks  are 
so  laid  that  the  trainload  of  bananas 
i:>  parallel  with  the  steamer,  and  the 
fruit  from  a  half  dozen  different 
cars  can  be  transferred  to  the  ship 
at  the  same  time. 

The  loading  is  by  movable  car- 
riers which  run  upon  wheels;  each 
carrier  is  a  long  belt  about  two  feet 
in  width,  so  aranged  that  one  end 
of  it  rests  over  the  opening  into  the 
hold  and  the  other  out  on  the  wharf. 
This  belt  moves  by  machinery,  and 
the  bananas,  thrown  upon,  it  by  la- 
borers, are  carried  into  the  hold.  I 
have  seen  four  rivers  of  bananas 
thus  moving  for  hours,  carrying  fruit 
into  a  ship.  The  men  are  so  trained 
that  the  stream  of  fruit  is  continu- 
ous, the  management  knowing  just 
how  many  bunches  one  man  can 
carry  in  an  hour  and  how  long  it 
takes  to  unload  each  car. 

The  ship  upon  which  I  came  here 
had  in  its  hold  55,000  bunches  of 
bananas  bound  for  New  Orleans; 
each  of  these  bunches  had  at  least 
150  individual  bananas,  and  alto- 
gether they  were  enough  to  have 
given  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  one  banana  and  Btlll 
left  some  to  spare. 

At  New  Orleans  the  fruit  Is  landed 
In  the  same  way,  being  there  trans- 
ferred to  cold  storage  cars,  ulilih 
take  it  to  nil  pnrts  of  the  Mississippi 
bnsln.  The  bananas  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  Stntes  usually  go 
to  the  seaports  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Americans  are  Introducing 
our  farm  machinery:  they  have 
American  wagons  and  enrts  nnd  also 
Anierlcnn  plows  and  other  farm 
tools.  As  to  the  native  methods, 
everything  Is  rude.  I  nee  the  farm- 
ers still  using  the  one-handled  plow 
of  the  Scripture. 

(Copyright.  1913.  try  Frank  O.  Carpenter  , 


The  man  on 
the  EMER- 
SON Plow 
raises,  with 
his  feet  alone, 
the  1 4  -  i  n  c  h 
gang  and  ad- 
ded weight  of 
the  big  man 
making  506 
pounds. 


Emerson 
FooKLift Plow 


Here  are  three  sweeping,  provable  claims  for  the  EMERSON 
Foot-Lift  Plow;  easy  handling,  light  draft,  durability.  There 
are  many  other  points  in  which  the  EMERSON  is  supreme, 
but  the  three  named  are  the  real  test  of  superiority. 
When  you  get  them  all  in  o?ie  plow,  you  have  the  perfect 
plow.    And  you  do  get  them  all  in  the  EMERSON. 

A  Boy  Can  Run  It  Easily 

The  levers  on  the  EMERSON  are  so  power- 
ful that  a  small  boy  can  handle  it  "like  a  top." 
The  EMERSON  hitches  close  to  the  team— the 
load  is  on  the  wheels.    This  means  the 
III  lightest  draft  possible.     The  first  foot- 
■  lift  plow  made.   The  EMERSON  fram«: 
*®  is  single-piece  steel — heavily  braced. 
It's  the  most  durable — built  for  long, 
complete  service.  Don't  buy  a  plow 
with  your  eyes  shut!  Investigate/  ^^B&  Write 


This  is  the  per 
feet  foot-lift— 
the  one  that 
makes  the  EM- 
ERSON the  most 
easily  handled 
plow  in  ike 
world. 
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Get  the  best.  ^  n8forPlow 

Booklet  or  on 
j  other  farm 
Implement.  Address 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

432  Iron  Street  (incorporated)  Rockford,  111* 

Largest  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  in  the  World  ( 

Doits,  Harrows,  PlllwllMa,  Muter*;,  :•  ■  ler  .  I  It  Drill*,  Cuttlvntora, 
Mowers,  liny  Tools,  Bnllnc  I'resKpH.  Corn  She. ler*,  (In*  Kniclnr*.  Knrm  Tnftors, 
Bl    i. pi  Traction  :.>.-'„-»  *,  Threshing  SI  .u        - ,  Kosd  Hollers,  t>ngoM,  Vehicle*. 


One  Dollar 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to  jg 
Have  Your  Seed -Grain  '£ 
Cleaned  and  Graded 


Now  that  farmers  everywhere 
are  denning  nnd  grading  t  hoi  r  Heed 
Grain,  tho  quc.tlnn  In.  now  to  got 
It  dnno  beat  ■>':■<  hm  I  ohonpeat. 
Hnro'fl  my  1913  offer: 

Send  mo  one  tlollnr  nnd  I  will 
nhlp  yon.  I  III  II.IIT  I'.VII)  IIV 
MVHl  I.l',  thin  Improved   I  III  3 

mo. i.  i  <  h  ill          Ortilii  (.mile! 

mid  <  lemu  r  with  nil  oiinlpmeiit 
Clomi  your  Kcod  When!  .Oiila.  I  In*. 
Hurley,  1'ena,   Henna,  t  orn.  <•'  '  ■•  Need, 
ete.    I'l  x  n   i  i  AF- 

TER you  hiivohiirvcatoil  fi  liumnrr  crop, 
pny  medio  hiilnuoo  of  my  low  iirloe.  Not 
ouo  penny  need  yon  pny.  oxoopt  the  91. 
until  licit  Nnvemhor.    A  ml  hy  ISnvoiu- 
hcrVOI  IM  l!A1  HAM  «  II. I. 
""I1"11    IIAVl;  MO  UK  THAI*  I'AIO 
II-  I. M  llll  CONT  In  I  M  i  i   \  -  i  p>  ii  "' 
in...  you'll  lmtiin"<  hnthmn"to  work  I'ltti; 
for  you  the  real  of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

If  yen  want  It.  I  don't,  want  ran  dollar  or  want 
too  to  keen  my  "Chatham"  nnloaa  It  plnaaoa  yon. 
It  aflnr  a  .To  day  Inrt.  yon  arn  not  .nil. II.  . I,  rot  urn 
thn  maohlnn  at  my  niponao  and  1  will  Moid  linrk 
tho  dollar. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  to*  yoarV  niporlonen,  1  know  awry  grain 
and  noilon.  wood  grown  In  America.    1  know  tho 
aaotlmi  where  caoh  one  grow.   I  k now  every  grain 
nnd  .'-I'll  that  grow,  on  guur  fnrni.  V~- 
ha. 


1913 
Modal 


The  CHATHAM 
Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


•  hown  that 


■honld  have  .  [  .  .  I 
farming  .notion  to 
•ond  mi  rnUrrlu  i 
rlddloa  and  gmig. 
California  In  fa. 
thi  V  ».  to  which  / 
yon  u<  t  tho  am.  t  « 
grain,  and 


lull, ni'  Ml  lor  thn  tuirtli  ulnr 
ilohltgoo..  Knr  oiample.  I 
trrnt  aawfpif al  of  apfwaf . 
Maiiio  from  whal  I  .end  to 
Im  nr.  •onrorf*  f  »fnlr.  fa 
illt'liim/  r.lull.mr,,!  II  . 
m p«|  notfll  to  handle  the 
I  Hint  gr..»  on  i/...-r  I. it  in 
on  rloa  f  hare  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  nilrn.  for  whlOB 
you  havn  no  umi. 

Extra  Scraana  and  Rlddlee  Fraa 

In  ion  ton  want  more  or  different  acreon..  Jn.t 
write  mn  nnd  I  w  III  .on, I  lluni  free.  Sol  n  |  on  n  . 
wnnld  I  a.k  for  .  lira  ..  reena  end  riddle. 

I  al-o  hare  a  I  re.  Kertli  c  Itoimrlliioiil  whil  Ii 
Will  ao|>a  rate,  'loan  and  grnd..  I  It ,  K  101  .  milium 


id  i 


'  ll 


grain  that  you  onnnot  got  rid  of,  don't  got  dlaconr. 
agod.    Write  mo. 

Handlaa  all  Small  Grain  and  Oraae  Saad 

My   1013  <  ll i> I  ■■  it M I  hiilldlea  out   711  aood 

in  l  x   wheat,  nut  a.  pen.,  hoatta,  corn,  bar* 

loy,  flm,  olovei .  timothy,  nlf.    I  akea  cockle. 

wild  ont«,  funic   out.   Mild  Bnal    from  ..ill 

whonll  nny    frnlil  fliKt  liuekhorn 

fromoloveri  aorlaoorn  fordrop  planter.  Ito- 
llliili'i  l ....  i  n  I  I  nnd  n  1 1,  ii  ii  ho  1 1.  i  i'ii  hod 

or  .lekly  groin..  I  akea  out  aljduat.dlri  mid 
chaff.  II  I.  nl. i»  ii  ImiIIt  i  luiffer.  lino. Il.  « 
tit)  bnaheU  ■ruin  per  hour.  «.n.  power  or 
band  power.  I  n.leal  running  mill  on  earth. 
Spoclal  Corn-Sorting  Attachment 

I  a  Corn  Horl  lug  Allni  hiiiont 


I. a 
whlo 
plnn 
out  . 
Agrl. 
""»' 

In  1. 

4,mi 
•i ..  i 


■led  a  Corn  Horl  Inu  A  I Ini  limoiit, 
rn  .o  thai  n  engad  or  rdy.  ,lron 
o  right  innnlior  of  grnln.  In  W 


■  to. I  to.l.  nl  HI  nl  r 


A  1 1 


h 


it  I 


ill 


laerroM  g-mr  ourti  rrttit  umnrtngfg  / 

Foatal  ftrlnga  My  New  Book 

,,„  k.mhI  Hilnihin,     K.orv  ohnplor  I.  hlghlr 

i  rmtl'.nl  and  Olinedlnglr  Intoreallng  I»  .how. 
an  ea.r.  almido  war  to  got  rid  of  nnr  wood  on  roar 

(inn.:  how  to  geparal  i  iplxtero  of  aralBg  in 

■hurt.  Iiow  Ingot  porfool  grnln  for  mnoOu.  /.'dino 
or  mnrlrrtlnu.  Hon. I  poatnl  t.Kfnii  and  rneelvn  by 
tt'Tl  mitll  mi  now  II ...  1  f.u     X.l.lii...  In  i.t  .  4U. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMEK 


January  18,  1913 


Handling  Soil  for  Production 

Article  II— Necessities  for  Plant  Growth— Water 


This  is  the  second  article  of  the 
series  on  "Handling  Soil  for  Pro- 
duction." It  has  been  thought  best 
to  place  before  the  reader,  in  the 
first  place,  all  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  be  met  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  production,  and 
then  in  later  articles  to  show  how 
under  varying  conditions  these 
may  be  most  successfully  met. 
For  a  full  understanding  of  the 
entire  matter  the  reader  should 
thoroughly  tamilianze  himself  with 
these  conditions  that  must  be  met 
if  he  is  to  secure  profitable  pro- 
duction, and  then  he  will  be  in  a 
.position  to  feel  the  force  and  apt- 
ness of  the  suggestions  made  for 
realizing  these  conditions. 

If  any  reader  disagrees  with 
what  is  said  in  these  articles  the 
author  will  be  pleased  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  opfnion. 

If  anything  is  not  made  fully 
clear,  the  writer  will  be  glad  to 
make  additional  efforts  to  clarify 
his  thought. 


_  .  _  ATER  in  the  soil  is  as  neces- 
yY  >  sary  for  the  growth  of 
plants  as  plant  food,  for  it 
is  only  through  the  medi- 
umship  of  water  in  the  soil  that 
plants  are  enabled  to  take  their  soil 
food.  The  plant  food  in  the  soil  has 
to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  this 
solution  is  sucked  up  by  the  feeding 
rootlets  of  the  plants.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  plants  can  take 
nourishment  from  the  soil. 

But  in  order  to  serve  this  end  the 
water  must  be  in  a  certain  condition. 
Water  exists  in  the  soil  in  three  dif- 
ferent conditions.  These  conditions 
are  classified  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  water  under  consid- 
eration. 

Free  Water 

First,  Free  Water — When  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  saturated  so  that  water 
stands  in  it,  filling  all  the  pore 
spaces,  it  is  called  free  water.  The 
surface  of  free  water  is  called  the 
water  table.  If  a  pipe  should  be  in- 
serted into  the  ground  and  water 
poured  into  the  pipe,  this  water 
would  be  free  water  until  such  time 
as  gravity  could  draw  it  down  to 
lower  depths  and  distribute  it 
through  the  soil.  Standing  water 
in  the  soil  is  free  water.  So  like- 
wise water  in  subterranean  streams 
at  different  distances  from  the  sur- 
face is  free  water.  Ordinary  farm 
plants  cannot  use  free  water  and  are 
killed  by  it  if  immersed  in  it  for  too 
great  a  length  of  time.  There  are 
certain  other  plants  that  cannot  live 
without  it.  Certain  aquatic  plants, 
pond  lilies,  water  cress  and  various 
other  plants  of  like  nature  must 
have  free  water  or  they  cannot 
thrive.  But  free  water  in  the  soil 
arrests  the  growth  of  ordinary  farm 
plants,  and  in  the  end  kills  them. 

Second,  Capillary  Water — After 
gravity  has  taken  out  of  the  upper 
soil  all  the  water  that  it  has  power 
to  draw  to  lower  depth,  there  is  left 
in  the  soil  a  certain  amount  of  water 
for  which  the  grains  of  soil  have  a 
more  powerful  attraction  than  grav- 
ity. This  water  is  distributed  over 
the  grains  of  soil  in  a  very  thin  film, 
and  on  this  account  is  sometimes 
called  film  water.  This  is  what,  in 
oidinary  use,  is  called  capillary 
water.  Perhaps  film  water  might 
be  regarded  as  a  more  accurate 
name  for  it.    That  grains  of  matter 


may  have  a  stronger  attraction  for 
a  very  small  amount  of  wafer  than 
gravity  is  easily  illustrated.  If  one 
end  of  a  small  glass  tube,  both  ends 
of  which  are  open,  fc  inserted  in 
water,  the  water  within  tt3  ube  will 
be  seen  to  rise^  slightly  c^ove  the 
level  of  the  water  outside  the  tube. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
grains  of  matter  composing  the 
tube  have  a  more  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  the  small  amount  of  water 
that  it  thus  raises  above  the  general 
level  than  gravity  has.  This  is  the 
case  with  capillary  water.  The 
grains  of  soil  have  a  more  powerful 
attraction  for  the  thin  film  and 
holds  it  permanently  against  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation. 

The  amount  of  water  that  any  soil 
may  be  able  in  this  way  to  hold 
against  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil.  Ordinarily,  the  finer  the  soil 
— that  is,  the  closer  together  the 
grains  may  lie,  or  the  smaller  the 
interstitial  spaces  may  be — the  more 
water  it  will  hold.  The  coarser  the 
grains  and  the  larger  the  interstitial 
spaces  the  less  water  will  it  be  able 
to  hold  by  capillary  attraction.  The 
interstitial  spaces  in  ordinary  soil 
are  said  to  constitute  about  56  per 
cent  of  the  bulk  of  the  soil. 

This  capillary  water,  or  film 
water,  is  the  only  water  that  ordi- 
nary farm  plants  can  use  for  pur- 
poses of  growth.  The  problem, 
then,  for  the  ordinary  farmer  is  to 
provide  as  large  an  amount  as  pos- 
sible of  capillary  water  for  the  use 
of  his  plants. 

Hygroscopic  Water 

Third,  Hygroscopic  Water — If  a 
thoroughly  dried  soil,  from  which 
all  moisture  has  been  driven,  is  ex- 
posed to  a  saturated  atmosphere — 
that  is,  a  dajnp  air,  from  which  there 
is  no  precipitation — it  will  absorb 


from  the  air  a  certain  amount  of 
water,  so  slight  that  it  is  not  called 
water,  but  moisture.  The  amount 
of  water  so  absorbed  may  be  easily 
determined  by  weighing  the  soil  be- 
fore it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
then  weighing  it  again  after  it  has 
been  exposed  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  to  damp  air.  The  difference 
in  weight  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
water  which  has  been  absorbed  from 
the  air.  This  water  is  called  hygro- 
scopic water.  It  is  so  slight  in 
amount  that  ordinary  plants  can 
make  no  use  of  it.  Some  scientific 
men  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is 
of  no  use  to  any  plants.  This  is  an 
assertion  very  difficult  of  proof. 
There  are  some  indications  that  cer- 
tain plants  can  and  do  make  mod- 
erate use  of  this  form  of  water.  Cer- 
tain plants  are  called  "drouth- 
resistant"  plants;  this  means  that 
they  can  use  water  existing  in  the 
soil  in  smaller  quantities  than  ordi- 
nary plants.  It  seems  probable  that 
these  plants  make  some  use  of  hy- 
groscopic water.  This  is  rendered 
still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
certain  soils  will  take  and  hold  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  hygro- 
scopic water  than  other  soils.  In 
soils  that  have  what  is  called  a  high 
hygroscopic  co-efficient  it  seems 
probable  that  drouth-resistant  plants 
may  make  some  use  of  this  amount 
of  hygroscopic  water. 

Movement  of  Capillary  Water 
If  a  cube  of  granulated  sugar  is 
placed  in  a  dish  that  contains  a 
small  amount  of  water  the  water 
will  rise  in  the  cube  by  capillary  at- 
traction until  it  is  saturated.  The 
water  in  the  dish  is  free  water,  and 
this  rise  will  continue  within  certain 
limts  as  long  as  there  is  a  supply  of 
free  water.  Now,  because  water 
will  rise  by  capillary  attraction  in 
this  way  from  free  water,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  it  will  rise  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances 
when  totally  disconnected  from  free 
water.  This  assumption  has  proved 
to  be  erroneous  and  has  led  to  the 


promulgation  of  theories  regarding 
handling  of  the  soil  which  are  not 
based  upon  fact.  Water  will  rise 
by  capillary  attraction  from  free 
water  in  ordinary  soil  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  be  of  material  use  to 
plants,  from  seven  to  nine  feet  only. 
Theorr  tically  it  is  supposed  to  rise 
indefinitely  against  the  action  of 
gravitation.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  this  is  about  the  limit  to  which 
capillary  attraction  can  raise  water 
against  the  attraction  of  gravitation 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  ap- 
preciable use  to  growing  plants.  In 
most  soils  where  there  is  free  water 
within  seven  to  nine  feet  of  the  sur- 
face capillary  attraction  will  raise 
some  of  the  water  to  the  surface, 
but  beyond  this  limit — that  is, 
where  free  water  is  found  only  at 
great  depth — capillary  attraction 
does  not  raise  the  water  beyond  the 
limit  stated  above.  In  such  cases, 
below  the  upper  twelve  inches  of 
soil,  the  movement  of  water  in  the 
soil  is  always  downward,  never  up- 
ward. In  the  upper  twelve  iuches 
of  soil,  possibly  only  in  the  upper 
six  inches,  there  is  a  slight  move- 
ment by  capillary  action  upward, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  he 
of  material  use  for  plants. 

From  this  it  follows  that  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  subsurface  packing  of  the 
soil  in  order  that  capillary  attrac- 
tion may  bring  water  up  from  below 
is  based  upon  a  false  notion.  If  the 
soil  is  too  loose  for  plant  growth, 
subsurface  packing  will  solidify  it  in 
such  a  way  that  plant  roots  may 
take  hold  upon  it.  But  under  any 
other  circumstances  subsurface 
packing  is  unnecessary. 

The  problem  for  the  tiller  of  the 
soil,  then,  is  to  provide  in  the  sub- 
soil all  the  capillary  water  that  the 
subsoil  may  hold,  and  then  to  han- 
dle his  soil  in  such  a  way  that  the 
plants  may  send  their  roots  down 
for  the  water.  It  will  be  useless  for 
him  to  try  to  bring  the  water  up  to 
the  plants. 


That's  how  long  you  can  keep  an  OilPull  Tractor  busy  if  you  make  it  do  every- 
thing for  you  that  it  wall  do.    There  is  one  size  that  is  particularly  handy,  the  1 5-30 

acres  up.    (Bigger  sizes  for  bigger 
a«1MF,»»i  farms,  of  course.) 

«*-^^^^fc^**>"  h  does  better  work  than  horses  — 

can't  get  sick— doesn't  die— takes 
up  very  little  stable  room  and  costs 
nothing  when  not  running. 

It  is  not  hard  to  run.  P.  W. 
Dueck  of  Aberdeen,  Sask.,  writes  : 
"Am  certainly  pleased  with  the  1 5-30 
engine.  It  has  given  entire  satisfaction  and 
my  '  8-year-old  boy  has  been  operating  it 
ever  since  last  fall. 

The  15-30  size  has  two  speeds-fine  for  hauling  and  harvesting,  drilling,  etc.    All  sizes  burn  cheap  fuel 

-kerosene,    ^gft^^^gg&V  CT  S  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power- Farming  Machinery 

DBS    MOINES,                           LINCOLN.  487 
HOME    OFFICE":     LA   PORTE:   INT).   . 


There  is  no  end  to  its  usefulness. 
It  will  add  to  your  corn  yield 
through  deeper  and  evener  plowing. 

It  will  bale,  bind,  saw,  thresh, 
reap,  plow,  seed,  harrow,  build 
roads,  shred,  grind  and  fill  silos. 

How  much  you  can  use  it  is  up 
to  you.  Owners  keep  surprising  us 
by  the  things  they  do  with  it. 

It  fits  any  size  farm— from  160 
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Fashions  :  Practical  Garments  for  the  Winter 


The 


HEER    shadow  effects 
are  having  a  tremen- 
dously   suce  e  s  s  f  u  1 
season    in  veilings, 
meshes    are    fine  and 


t 


dainty,  while  the  scroll  and 
flower  designs  are  neat.  The 
favored  meshes  are  in  hexagon, 
square  and  hairline  effects,  the 
patterns  being  scattered  over 
the  veil  with  careless  abandon. 
One  pretty  veil  charmingly  il- 
lustrated this  idea.  It  was  of 
the  shadow  variety  and  had 
little  leaves  woven  loosely  and 
outlined  in  a  heavier  mesh. 
The  heavy  outline  tended  to 
bring  the  leaf  out  into  promi- 
nence. Another  veil  showed 
large,  detached  flower  motifs 
and  a  border  of  miniature 
flowers  in  one  continuous  line. 

The  Shetland  wool  veils  are 
just  as  much  favored  this 
season  as  last  year.  Their 
soft,  silky  finish  make  them 
easier  to  adjust  than  those 
having  plain,  unfinished  edges, 
although  narrow  taffeta  or 
grograin  ribbons  are  often 
stitched  on  to  the  latter  in  or- 
der to  help  them  to  retain  their 
shape  and  prevent  them  from: 
becoming  frayed  and  straggly. 
This  method  is  not  only  an  at- 
tractive one,  but  practical  and 
economical,  since  it  undoubtedly 
lengthens  the  existence  of  the  veil. 

Chenille  dots,  in  ring  and  solid 
effects,  are  again  seen  in  a  great 
many  smart  models.  A  dainty  veil 
in  a  square  mesh  featured  a  tiny 
leaf  outlined  with  chenille  dots.  Oth- 
ers show  them  in  clusters  and  the 
plain  veil  with  a  border  of  these 
chenille  dots  in  straight  or  scalloped 
arrangements  is  as  effective  as  it 
can  be.  A  distinct  novelty  is  the 
vanity  veil,  which  contains  but  one 
or  two  dots,  placed  either  below  the 
eye,  on  the  cheek  or  on  the  chin. 
These  are  really  very  pretty  and  not 
a  bit  bold  or  unrefined,  as  may  be 
supposed.  The  beauty  spots  are 
made  of  chenille  and  velvet.  A 
black  velvet  dot  on  a  white  veil  is 
exceedingly  attractive. 

Black,  white,  black  and  white 
mixtures,  taupe,  brown  and  navy 
blue  are  the  strongest  colors  In  the 
veiling  field.  In  chiffon  veilings 
the  brighter  hues,  such  as  delft  blue, 
tan,  purple,  violet  and  heliotrope, 
are  dominant,  though  the  larger 
and  softer  shades,  of  course,  are  also 
represented.  There  is  a  new  way  of 
adjusting  the  veil.  It  is  brought 
over  the  back  of  the  hat,  with  one 
end  a  trifle  longer  than  the  other, 
and  Is  tied  ho  that  the  ends  overlap 
each  other  and  fall  gracefully  below 
the  brim  of  the  hat.  A  bar  pin 
holds  the  veil  in  position  on  top. 
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4839 


4853-4737 


4808-4592 


4664-4855 


the  revival  of  that 
convenient  acces- 
sory. An  unusual 
detail  of  the  waist 
is  the  ,  sleeve,  that 
extends  to  the  wrist 
on  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm,  but  which 
is  completed  by  a 
cuff  section  at  the 
back  of  the  arm,  into  which  the  shorted 
back  portion  of  sleeve  is  gathered.  An  at- 
tached three-piece  skirt,  measuring'  two 
yards  in  width,  completes  the  design. 
Costume  No.  4839  is  in  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure,  size 
36  requiring  4%  yards  of  36-inch  material, 
with  %-yar<l  of  18-inch  velvet.  Price,  15 
cents. 

4853-4737— A  very  pleasing  toilette  results 
from  the  combination  of  this  natty  little 
shirtwaist  of  white  China  silk  with  a 
skirt  of  plum-colored  velveteen.  Using 
the  pretty  suspenders  with  pearl  buckles 
serves  to  bring  the  waist  and  skirt  in 
closer  relation,  and  this  tends  to  modify 
the  rather  businesslike  effect  of  the  shirt- 
waist and  skirt.  The  jaunty  Byron  collar 
shows  a  dainty  device  for  lacing  it  closer 
up  to  the  neck.  In  the  embroidered  eye- 
lets and  cord.  In  this  instance  the  eye- 
li-ts  arc  worked  with  lavender  silk,  while 
the  cord  matches  the  color  of  the  skirt. 
Amcthyxt  crystal  buttons  on  the  waist 
complete  the  effective  color  scheme.  The 
four-Kored  skirt  measures  2V4  yards 
around  the  lower  edge.  Waist  No.  4863 
is  in  sizes  32,  34.  36,  38.  40,  42  and  M  Inches 


Description  of  Patterns 

4839 — A  simple,  unprrtpntloua  o>?<ljrn  U 
Illustrated  here,  nevrrthclrws  there  Is 
about  It  a  suggestion  of  qualntncss  that 
Is  so  much  moukM  after  at  present.  The 
model  would  he  charming  for  a  mornlnc 
dress  In  challls,  albatrrss  or  cashmere. 
Reproduced  In  charmeuse  with  velvet 
collar  nnd  girdle.  It  resembles  some  of 
the  simpler  designs  that  are  noted  In 
goodly  numbers  among  the  most  rerent 
Importations.  The  use  of  the  belt  In 
these  frocks  is  a  new  feature,  heralding 


How  to  Order  Patterns 

The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  supply  readers 
with  perfect  fitting  patterns^ 
all  MUM  allowed. 

With  every  pattern  thero  IB 
a  cutting  guide  and  a  construc- 
tion guide. 

When  ordering  give  number 
of  pnttern  desired  and  the  size. 

When  ordering  for  children 
give  age  In  yenrs. 

Address  Pattern  Department, 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


bust  measure,  size  36  requiring  3%  yards 
of  27-inch  material.  Price,  15  cents.  Skirt 
No.  4737  is  in  sizes  21,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32 
and  34  inches  waist  measure,  size  26  re- 
quiring 4  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price, 
15  cents. 

4808-4592— Taupe-colored  chnrmeuse  with 
white  satin  for  the  chemisette  and 
amber-colored  crystal  buttons  was  the 
niodish  color  scheme  employed  in  repro- 
ducing this  attractive  design.  A  model 
of  this  kind  could  be  selected  for  the 
house,  or  for  morning  or  informal  after- 
noon wear.  The  waist  is  on  the  shirt 
blouse  order,  with  bishop  sleeves,  having 
turncd-back  cuffs,  and  an  up-to-date 
Robespierre  collar.  A  feature  that  makes 
the  waist  becoming  to  a  great  number  is 
the  plait  over  each  shoulder;  this  excel- 
lent device  covers  up  many  little  defects 
of  the  figure.  The  cut  of  the  skirt  Is 
marked  by  quite  a  degree  of  distinction. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  pieces  that  overlap 
at  front  and  back,  the  three  small  plaits 
In  the  front  producing  an  unstudied  drap- 
ery arrangement  at  the  overlapping  of 
the  front  edges.  Two  yards  Is  the  width 
around  the  lower  edge  of  skirt.  Waist 
No.  4808  Is  In  sizes  32,  34.  36,  38.  40,  42,  41 
and  46  Inches  bust  mtasure,  size  36  re- 
quiring 214  yards  of  36-Inch  material. 
Price.  15  cents.  Skirt  Nu.  4592  Is  In  sizes 
21,  22,  21,  26.  28,  30,  32  and  3-1  Inches  waist 
measure,  size  26  requiring  3  yards  of  36- 
Inch  material.   Price,  16  cents. 

4664-4855— One  of  the  smartest  develop- 
ments for  the  toilette  eiitnbitiing  shirt- 
waist and  skirt  Is  white  satin  for  the 
fiurii'-r  and  white  serge  for  the  latter. 
Pipings  of  satin,  taffeta  or  velvet  In  a 
contrasting  color,  with  crystal  buttons 
to  muted,  serve  as  a  pleading  note  .if 
n  lief.  The  collar  Is  so  shaped  as  to  per- 
mit its  being  rniivcrl.il  Into  u  high  collar, 
wltd  the  addition  of  a  i-tlff  Interlining. 
The  sleeves  may  he  finished  short,  with 
a  turn-Inn  k  ruff.  Quite  distinctive  In  de- 
sign Is  the  six-gored  skirt,  with  plaited 
front  and  buck  section,  which  measures 
3%  yards  around  the  lower  edge.  Waist 
No.  4664  Is  In  sizes  32,  34.  36.  38.  40.  42  and 
tl  Inches  dust  measure  «l7.e  36  requiring 
3  yards  of  27-Inch  mnterlnl.  Price,  1" 
cent*.  Skirt  No.  <8Vi  Is  In  sizes  21,  22.  24. 
7«,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist  measure, 
olze  26  requiring  2%  ynrds  of  fit-Inch  ma- 
terial, or  4',  vnrds  will  be  necessary  If 
the  niiitrrlnl  is  44  inches  wide  Price  of 
the  pattern.  H  cents. 


o-  *  GASOLINE 

ENGINE 


REPRESENTS  AND  ASSURES- 


Exceptional 
Economy 
in  Operation 


™j  Sn 


Simplicity  and  Safety 
cf  Construction- 
Extra  Strength, 
without  Bulk- 
Smooth-  ess  of  Running- 
Full  Rated  Power, 
and  Mo.e— 
Dependability  and  Long  Life. 

T.I  [VI. Farm  Engines 

are  time-tried— 17  years  of  good-engine 
building,  and  a  T.  &  M.  iron-clad  guar- 
antee back  of  each  engine.  An  engine 
that's  built  right— sold  right— and  guaran- 
teed to  the  limit.  If  you  want  more  real 
dollar-for-dollar  engine  value  than  you 
can  get  with  any  other  farm  engine  on  earth— 
and  want  to  KNOW 
you're  going  to  get  it. 
before  you  pay  a  cent 
—WRITE  US  for  cat- 
alogue and 
prices. 

Termaat  S 
Monahan  Co. 

16  S.  Ri»er  St 
Oshkosh,Wis. 


_  Galvanized 
Steel  Wind  I 


SI0*tt*riSI4£ 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


TRAPPERS 

We  Pay  Highest  Cash  Prices 

We  are  the  oldest  established  Fur  Hons e  in  Kansas 
City— have  been  paying  highest  cash  prices  and  al- 
ways giving  our  customers  a  square  deal  on  every 
shipment  since  1870.    Ship  us  all  your 

FURS 

We  need  all  you  can  send,  right  now.  We  pay 
the  prices  we  quote;  give  liberal  assortment,  do 
not  undergrade,  and  remit  cash  in  full  same  day 
shipment  Is  received.  We  charge  no  commission. 
Send  today  for  our  free  price  bulletin  quoting  high- 
est cash  prices  which  we  actually  pay,  free  tags 
and  full  particulars. 

M.  Lyon  &  Co.,  258  Delaware  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


^  OUR-  i 

^trappers] 

\  GUIDE-! 
\  FREE-  ^ 


OUR  CUSTOM  TANNERY. 

Try  it  this  year.  Our 
work  is  guaranteed. 
We  will  tan  your  hides 
and  furs  and  make  them 
into  robes  and  garments 
lor  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Write  tor  illus- 
trated catalogue.  Or 
we  will  pay  you  cash  for 
furs  and  hides.  Send 
for  free  price  list.  It 
will  be  to  your  interest. 

OHSMAN  EFFRON  &  CO , 

Box   743  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

Wo  tan  tho  hide  and  mnko  your  cont 
for  nly  fli.M).  I  inplolc  coat  (we  fur- 
nish hide),  flH.no.  A  tquara  Seal,  nil  work 
(.'iinrantecd.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  thin 
ooinitry  of  mlllo  and  horso  hides  for  mats, 
robes,  riiK".  harness,  lace,  Icnther,  etc.  Wrlto 
for  treo  booklet  of  Information  on  baiulllug 
and  shipping  hlflo.il  also  price  lint. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  H.  W.  Dth  St..  Dei  Molnoi.  Iowa. 


Beacon 
Burner 


FREE 


U/i      UTS  YOUR  OI.I>  I. AMI*. 
[7/  100    Candle    Power  Incnndeacnnl 

pure  whit©  lljrlit  from  (IciTonriio)  co»l 
K^/jSj  oil.  lli«t«  either  Kim  or  I'll'Otrl.  Ity. 
Ifc^S  COSTS  ONLY  I  CENT  FOR  6  IIOHHS 

ltg^  We  was  i  one  pereoa  in  each  locality  to 

w!    wt>  run    r.'frr   II. 'W  Cllntinncra, 

TekaailTimlamiof  our  H|nTlel  Oilrr  M 
■enure  n  Beacon  burner  mil.  «  i  no 
today.    AOKNTH  W  ANTKI). 

SUPPLY  CO..  67  Borne  Bldg..  EMM  Clly.  Mo 

MOST    BAPLD   UK ADAIII.IC  NYMTKM  Mutt 

riiilrkly  Icino'd  be-..          II  l«  very  Hlmplo  ami 

bic.nuau  our  Mb. ...I  Hunk*  mill  llonin  Study 
LMtOII  8iip|doiiiont-  rl.  ni  Iv  nnd  fully  pxplnln 
■  on  ruin.  Savon  llini1.  Savon  oxponeo.  HiIiik" 
bittpir.  Beginner*!  Booklat ana  Flvo  Huppla 

In'  III  .  -.•Ill  I  V.   I   Mi.llAI  II  t;o.,  Olllall  I.  Vol. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

Kooil  fur  tho  noxt,  rjimi- 
ln  ri  Of  nil  Of  'ho  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

I'll  Inrlel  Kcvlfw 

MiClurp'n  Mnenalno. 
I.adl.v  World 


Addrp"«  Twentieth   Oentnrj  P»nn«r, 
Omaha,  Web. 
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You  have  the  spoons; 
now  get  the  forks! 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  has  been  giving  away 
handsome  Wm.  Rogers  &  Son's 
silver  teaspoons.  Forks  of  the 
same  pattern  have  now  been 
obtained.  Because  of  the  extra 
expense  in  handling  the  forks, 
and  in  getting  the  designs,  the 
price  for  mailing  is  20  cents. 
You  may  still  get  the  spoons, 
each,  for  10  cents.  Complete 
your  set  of  spoons,  and  also  get 
the  forks.    Start  now. 

Use  coupon  below. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  fork  to 

Name  


Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Address  Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


J) 


Of   Interest  to  Our  Women 

Helpful  Chats  for  Mistress  of  Farm  Home 


The  Farmer's  Idle  Wife 

The  farmer's  wife  is  now  so  occu- 
pied with  social  affairs  that  she 
has  lost  the  art  of  making  butter 
and  jam  and  doing  the  work  of  the 
farm  that  her  grandmother  did. 
This  results  in  a  great  economic 
loss  to  the  country.— The  subject  of 
a  government  report  issued  from 
the  Agricultural  Department. 


The  farmer's  wife,  in  early  days,  got  up 

at  half-past  two, 
And   shined   the   plows   and   milked  the 

cows  and  put  the  prunes  to  stew. 
The  breakfast  for  the   hands   she'd  set 

upon  the  stroke  of  four, 
And  then  she'd  bake  her  bread  and  cake 

and  scrub  the  kitchen  floor. 
But  nowadays  the  farmer's  wife  has  time 

to  call  her  own. 
"Good  gracious!"  says  the  Government, 

"how  idle  she  has  grown!" 

The  farmer's  wife,  in  times  gone  by, 
brought  up  the  calves  and  lambs, 

And  sacked  the  oats  and  fed  the  shoats 
and  smoked  the  hickory  hams. 

And  when  she'd  cooked  three  great  big 
meals  she  cheerfully  arose 

And  with  her  churn  sat  down  to  earn  the 
money  for  her  clothes. 

But  now  she  often  visits  'round  and  gos- 
sips, like  as  not. 

"My  goodness!"  says  the  Government, 
"how  worthless  she  has  got!" 

The  farmer's  wife,  some  years  ago,  was 
wholly  free  from  nerves; 

Twelve  hours  a  day  she'd  slave  away  at 
putting  up  preserves. 

Six  children  dangling  at  her  skirts,  a 
seventh  on  her  arm, 

She'd  gamelv  set  herself  to  get  the  mort- 
gage off  the  farm. 

But  now  she  sometimes  takes  a  rest,  like 
,city  women  do. 

"Great  Heavens!"  er'es  the  Government, 
"what  is  She  coming  to?" 

The  farmer's  wife  deparied  from  this 
vale  of  toil  and  tears 

For  happier  climes,  in  those  old  times, 
when  under  thirty  years. 

The  farmer  got  another  mate,  he  some- 
how always  found 

The  ideal  wife  who  toiled  through  life 
and  rested — underground. 

But  now  sometimes  her  years  add  up 
their  fu'l  allotted  sum. 

"Gre^t  Scott!"  exclaims  the  Government, 
"how  thi'tless  she's  become!" 

— ,7pmes  J.  Montague  in  Pan  Francisco 
B::aminer. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Mrs.  Nation  this  week  makes  a 
plea  for  broader  cultural  education 
and  asks  that  this  be  not  neglected 
for  vocational  work.  We  agree  with 
Mrs.  Nation  that  the  children  should 
be  introduced  to  literature  and  art, 
yet  there  are  many  "frills"  which  do 
not  come  under  the  list  of  essentials 
of  culture  or  education  which  might 
be  dispensed  with  and  vocational 
training  be  substituted  in  their 
place.  It  has  come  to  be  the  rule 
that  the  entire  educational  system, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  high 
school,  looks  toward  the  entrance 
requirements  of  universities.  Only 
a  small  number  of  pupils  ever  enter 
a  college  and  a  very  large  per  cent 
go  no  further  than  eighth  grade. 

It  would  seem  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  both  these 
classes,  those  who  wish  to  reach 
entrance  requirements  in  universi- 
ties and  those  who  will  go  no 
further  than  the  eighth  grade,  or 
high  school.  In  order  to  give  voca- 
tional training  it  is  not  necessary  to 
neglect  literature  and  art.  Mrs. 
Nation's  plea  for  a  broader  elemen- 
tary education  is  justified;  it  is  due 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country. 
Better  give  them  a  good  education 
than  leave  them  a  farm;  they  may 
lose  or  squander  money,  but  an  edu- 
cation cannot  be  taken  from  them, 
and  it  proves  a  blessing  every  day 
in  the  year.  THE  EDITOR. 


back  again,  if  possible.  The  ladies 
would  make  it  possible  to  come  back 
if  they  once  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Home  Eco- 
nomics association.  The  programs 
are  always  good  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  there  is  a  wide  enough 
range  of  subjects  to  interest  every- 
one, whether  from  country,  town  or 
city. 

The  Nebraska  State  Home  Eco- 
nomics association  was  formed  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  a  few  ladies  who 
had  come  to  Lincoln  to  the  Organ- 
ized Agriculture  meetings  with  their 
husbands.  Miss  Bouton  and  some 
of  the  home  economics  instructors, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  Lincoln  la- 
dies who  were  interested  in  this  line 
of  work,  came  into  the  organization. 
The  membership  has  greatly  in- 
creased, many  of  the  ablest  women 
in  the  state  being  members.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  January  22  and  23, 
1913.  It  is  desired  that  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  Home  Economics  and 
Farmers'  institute  auxiliaries  be 
represented,  an  hour  being  set  aside 
for  reports  of  work  done  by  these 
clubs  and  discussion  of  plans  for 
further  work.  Everyone  is  cordi- 
ally invited  to  attend,  whether  a 
member  of  such  club  or  not. 

JENNIE  E.  CRAIG,  Secretary. 


Home  Economics  Association 

The  men  who  come  to  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  for  the  meetings  of  the  Organ- 
ized   Agriculture    association  come 


Plea  for  Broad  Education 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  gathering, 
some  ladies  were  complaining  that 
our  school  system  is  faulty  because 
children  are  not  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  studies  or  life  work  at  an 
earlier  age.  They  cited  the  Gary 
school  at  Gary,  Ind.,  as  the  model 
beSt  for  us  all  to  follow.  The  prom- 
inent idea  was  that  a  child  need 
learn  one  thing  only,  as  a  rule,  and 
that  thing  should  be  according  to  his 
or  her  inclination,  thereby  being 
more  likely  prepared  to  do  the  work 
well. 

Now,  we  maintain  that  the  Gary 
school  system  is  the  outcome  of  a 
necessity  owing  to  the  peculiarity  in 
circumstances.  Gary  is  tilled  with 
a  foreign  population,  and  as  such  do 
not  readily  grasp  many  subjects  as 
do  children  of  national  parentage. 
While  we  all  wish  or  expect  our  chil- 
dren to  have  special  work  or  calling 
in  life,  we  also  wish  them  to  broaden 
along  other  lines  than  those  pertain- 
ing to  this  calling;  that  is,  if  we 
care  to  have  them  get  the  best  of 
this  life.  Even  in  professional  work 
it  does  not  seem  right  to  educate  in 
the  one  line  only.  It  is  sacrificing 
too  much  of  what  might  be  devel- 
oped or  elevated. 

Such  a  system  would  certainly  do 
much  more  to  destroy  the  social  side 
of  life  than  it  would  help,  as  we 
would  soon  have  a  host  of  people 
who  could  talk  shop  only,  and  in- 
stead of  being  friendly  and  compan- 
ionable, they  would  find  conversa- 
tion hindered  where  vocations  dif- 
fered to  any  extent.  Specialists, 
even  as  professionals,  have  hobbies 
and,  narrowed  down  to  one  line  of 
work  or  knowledge,  nearly  always 
become  cranks,  and  little  else  could 
we  expect  of  persons  so  educated. 


I  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  such 
examples  as  Lowell,  Holmes,  Web- 
ster, Clay,  Longfellow  and  a  score 
of  statesmen  and  inventors  of  our 
own  country  who  have  given  so 
much  of  good  thought  and  help  to 
the  world  in  general.  These  men 
were  educated  in  science,  art,  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  languages  and 
what  not?  Such  men  w?re  broad- 
ened in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
Most  of  them  understood  law,  med- 
icine, governmental  affairs  and  were 
ready  speakers  on  every  and  all  sub- 
jects of  import,  consequently  they 
were  able  to  get  more  out  of  life 
than  anyone  who  understands  little 
besides  the  calling  he  is  engaged  in; 
then,  too,  new  kinds  of  labor  .are  de 
manded  with  new  inventions  an 
systems  of  work.  A  child  of  imma 
ture  years  is  often  interested  in  a 
vocation,  which  in  later  years  proves 
unpleasant  and  even  irksome. 

We  have  watched  a  young  girl  at 
the  theater  for  the  first  time,  who 
went  into  raptures  over  the  star  in 
the  play.  Of  course,  the  little  girl 
thought  being  an  actress  was  the 
most  delightful  calling  of  all,  and 
clung  to  the  idea  for  weeks,  even 
months.  Before  she  reached  the 
eighth  grade  of  her  school  work, 
however,  the  notion  had  left  her. 
Many  more  instances  could  we  give 
of  children  building  castles  which 
fade  away  with  further  self-develop- 
ment. 

A  child's  individuality  is  shown 
when  it  has  developed  reasoning 
power  and  judgment;  yet,  before 
the  high  school  is  finished  how 
many  are  capable  of  exercising  those 
powers?  When  a  pupil  has  finished 
the  twelve  grades  afforded  by  our 
public  schools  and  has  done  thor- 
ough work  he  is  more  capable  of 
choosing  a  life  work.  Even  then 
they  often  seek  the  advice  of  older 
heads  as  to  their  future  career.  It 
surely  hurts  us  as  a  people  to  have 
the  cultural  elements  dropped  from 
our  course  of  study  in  order  that 
children  may  be  started  out  more 
quickly  in  some  vocation. 

Our  country  has  plenty  of  people 
today  who  get  large  salaries  and 
wages  and  spend  all  as  soon,  or 
sooner,  than  it  is  earned.  The  get- 
rich-quick  idea  is  hurting  America 
and  aiding  in  the  clamor  for  a  voca- 
tional life.  Are  we  to  let  be  thrown 
aside  the  studies  recommended  by 
our  best  and  brightest  educators  as 
the  ones  calculated  to  aid  in  devel- 
oping the  best  side  of  our  nature, 
and  giving  an  intelligence  that  will 
help  us  to  be  factors  in  social  life 
fit  to  battle  with  existing  conditions 
from  day  to  day  in  our  humblest 
walks  and  from  year  to  year  in  our 
country's  affairs?  We  are  lacking 
men  of  capability  for  filling  high 
places  now;  then  why  lower  our 
standard  of  education?  It  will  all 
the  more  distinctly  divide  us  into 
classes  of  the  professionals  and  day 
laborers.  Please  let  us  halt  and 
ponder  before  turning  our  schools 
into  a  sort  of  workshops,  although 
we  would  recognize  the  manual 
training,  and  such  in  its  place. 

HARRIETTE  H.  NATION. 


l- 


Love  is  color  blind,  so  don't  blame 
the  young  man  if  he  mistakes  holly 
for  mistletoe. 
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rhe  Old-Time  Country  School 

By  Nancy  J.  Havens 


1  wonder  if  it  would  interest  any- 
ne  to  know  how  a  typical  country 
chool  was  conducted  during  my 
hildhood  days  in  Louisiana,  forty 
ears  ago.  The  one  I  describe  is  the 
ne  I  knew  best.  We  had  about  a 
aree  months'  term  during  the  sum- 
ler,  some  years  excepted  when  we 
ad  none,  as  the  summer  school  in- 
erfered  with  the  children's  work  at 
oine,  such  as  hoeing  cotton,  laying 
y  potatoes,  pulling  fodder  and  corn, 
tc.  As  these  tasks  were  of  so 
luch  more  value  than  book 
larnin'  "  the  schools  were  irregu- 
irly  attended. 

The  "college"  where  I  graduated 
,ras  a  long  house  about  16x2  4  feet, 
'entilation  and  light  was  supplied 
y  one  door  and  the  cracks  between 
he  logs,  as  the  walls  were  never 
eiled.  The  seats  were  two  pine 
oles  placed  side  by  side  near  the 
fall.  Three  sides  of  the  building 
?ere  furnished  with  these  seats, 
inch  accommodated    quite    a  few 


made  of  lumber  and  painted  with 
lamp  black;  it  was  placed  in  the  snd 
of  the  house  and  only  used  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  for  we  all  had  our 
slates  and  pencils  and  had  little  need 
of  a  blackboard;  besides,  chalk  was 
scarce,  as  the  teacher  often  re- 
minded us.  The  hour  set  apart  for 
writing  was  a  pleasant  one  and  the 
scratch  of  our  brass  school  pens  on 
our  great  foolscap  could  be  plainly 
heard,  as  well  as  the  whispered  in- 
vitation to  "Have  a  dip  of  my  ink 
this  time,"  or  "Let  me  have  another 
cMp  of  your  blue  ink,"  for  we  prided 
ourselves  on  the  .many  colors  of  ink 
we  owned.  Some  of  the  bright-hued 
inks  could  trace  their  origination  to 
a  nearby  pokeberry  bush  or  box  of 
wash  blue.  I  never  attended  a 
school  where  a  lesson  was  given  in 
either  grammar  or  hygiene,  for  the 
three  R's  r.  sre  con  .jred  the  only 
thing,  or  the  main  necessity,  in  an 
education,  combined  with  spelling. 
How  we    did    love    to    spell.  We 


Type  of  Modern  Building 
Old-Time 

upils,  as  they  ran  full  length,  so 
oe  ends  could  be  slipped  through 
tie  cracks  between  the  logs.  The 
eats  were  strong  and  no  break- 
owns  were  ever  heard  of  during 
chool  hours.  The  desks  were 
lank,  also  as  long  as  the  house, 
laced  in  the  cracks  above  the  seats 
n  the  sides  of  the  house  and 
ropped  from  the  outside  at  exactly 
ae  right  angle  to  cause  our  ink  bot- 
les  to  Blide  off  Into  our  laps,  as 
lany  a  school  girl  can  testify.  Those 
wo  planks,  a  shelf  near  the  door 
jr  the  water  bucket,  and  the  floor- 
lg  was  ail  the  lumber,  or  bought 
imber,  needed  when  erecting  the 
uilding.  For  steps,  blocks  were 
awed  off  from  logs;  the  rafters  r  nd 
ldge  pole  wero  small  pine  poles, 
ith  the  bark  taken  off;  the  lathing 
as  split  with  an  ax,  also  the  shin- 
ies for  the  roof.  There  was  no 
orch  or  loft,  so  the  rest  could  be 
aslly  managed.  Nails  were  driven 
i  the  walls  to  hang  up  hats,  bon- 
els  and  dinner  pails;  water  was 
rough t.  from  a  pine  woods  gulley 
everal  hundred  yards  away.  A 
ell  was  once  dug  near  the  school 
ouse,  but  an  Angora  goat,  on  a 
our  of  investigation  or  Idle  curlos- 
Ly,  jumped  into  It  and  was  never 
emoved,  for  what  is  everybody's 
nsiness  is  nobody's  business. 
We  had   a   blackboard    3x4  feet 


Which  is  Replacing 
School  House 


the 


would  line  up  twice  a  day  for  our 
spelling  lesson  from  the  old  blue- 
back  speller,  and  when  it  was  closed 
the  teacher  would  call  out  numbers, 
first,  second  and  on  down  the  line, 
and  the  one  who  stood  ahead  would 
bring  her  book  for  the  teacher  to 
give  her  a  headmark.  The  one  in 
each  class  showing  the  most  head- 
marks  at  the  end  of  school  was  al- 
ways promised  a  prize,  which  was 
never  given;  but  the  effort  was 
good  for  the  children.  Then  those 
Friday  evening  spelling  matches; 
will  I  ever  forget  the  thrill  it  would 
cause  when  teacher  would  say: 

"The  one  guessing  nearest  the 
page  at  which  this  book  is  open  will 
have     first,  choose." 

During  noon  and  recess  we 
skipped  the  rope,  played  town  ball, 
pussy  wants  a  eorner,  I,ondon  bridge 
and  various  other  game:!,  the  teacher 
joining  Ifl  most  of  them. 

How  different  are  the  schools  of 
today.  Our  little  folk*  attend  an 
up-to-date  Hehool,  furnished  with  all 
up-to-date  flxtureH,  from  a  woman 
teaeher  to  a  bored  well.  My  Iiiih- 
band  and  I  MMMtlflMf  bemoan  our 
lost  chance  for  an  education  and 
other  advantages,  but  we  are  living 
our  lives  over  In  our  children,  trying 
to  give  them  many  thlngH  that  our 
early     surroundings     made  ImnoH- 

•Ibta 


The  Man  Who  Shoes 
Your  Horse  Must 
Know  His  Business 

Are  you  sure  about  the 
men  who  make  your  rubber 
footwear?  There  is  one  sure 
way  to  get  the  best  rubber 
boots  and  arctics.  Let 
the  maker's  name  be  your  guide. 
Buy  "Ball-Band"  Rubber, 
Footwear. 


URedJi 


Over  eight  million  men 
buy  "Ball-Band"  Goods  every  year 
and  over  45,000  dealers  sell  them.    Look  lor  the 
Red  Ball— the  '  Ball  Band"  trade  mark— and  write  us  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  in 
"Ball-Band"  Boots.  VVu  will  see  that  you  arc  fitted.  Writa  for  Frem  llluttrattd  Booklet. 
MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFQ.  CO.        J37   WATER  ST..  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 
*'  Tht  Htm  That  Paji  Millions  for  Quality  " 


FACT5  ABOUT 


THE 


SOUTHEAST 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than   $17  Pec  Acre. 

Undeveloped  tract*  Hell  from  $6  up.  Heef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  itheep  ond  homes  make  bl|(  prolits.  large  returns 
from  alfalfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apiilcn,  fruits  and  nut*. 
Qrowrra    command    Rood    local  and    Northern  Market!. 

The  Southern  Railway  f^&lGSte. 

territory  offer*  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  nf  rain,  mild  wintTs,  enjoyable-  summers.  Promising 
Imlutlrlnl  nprninm  everywhere.  The  Southern  Railway  has 
nothing  to  sell;  we  want  Y  Ot)  in  the  Smithranl.  The 
"Southern  Field,"  state  booklets  and  all  facts  free. 
M.  V.  RICHARDS.  Una  *  Ud.rtri.l  At rat.Rooin  !)4  W.. Masts*.  D.  C. 


WE  GIVE  tnort  inform 
«4>ton  an  Hides  .  Furs  .fit 
than  .•>..(  other  houic  in 
the  world  and  p"  Highest 
Cash  Price*  day  received 
NORTHWESTtPfl  HlOf  /.FuH  Co 
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The 

Best  Combination 
Pruning  Tool — for 
Sawing  and 
Clipping 


When  pruning,  a 
well-made,  efficient 
tool  will  enable  you 
to  do  the  work  with 
greater  ease,  in  less  time 
and  soon  save  its  cost. 

The  Disston  "Orchard" 
Pruning  Hook  and  Saw 
combines  two  tools  in  one 
and  can  be  used  with  or 
without  a  pole.     Light  in 
weight,  but  strong  and  dur- 
able.   The  long,  slender  teeth 
draw  the  saw  into  the  light- 
est branch. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  vari- 
eties of  saws  and  tools  we  make 
for  farm  use.    Our  book  gives  de- 
tailed  descriptions,  as  well  as  valuable 
information  on  the  proper  care  of  tools. 

Write  for  the  "DISSTON  Farm 
Tool  Book  "  -it  will  be  sent  free 
by  return  mail. 


\DISSTON 

\  SAWS  TOOLS  FILES 

Sold  by  all  Progressive  Hardware  Dealers 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Incorporated 

Keystone  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  &  File  Works 
P.O.  Boxl537r    ,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


A  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE  TAG- 
ON  STANDARD  BRAND  TOOLS 

A  guarantee  from  the  Manufacturer  and  from  us  to  you  on  such 
well  known  tools  as 

Disston  Saws 

Irwin  Solid  Center  Auger  Bits 
Maydole  Hammers 

And  All  Leading  Brands. 
Ask    Your   Dealer    for   Tools    Bearing    Double    Guarantee  Tag. 

WRIGHT  &  WILHELMY  CO.,  Wholesale  Distributers 


FACTORY  PRICES 

YOURS^Sm- 


The  famous  WITTE 

GasolineEnglnejbuIlt 
for  43  years  by  Ed.  Witte, 
master  engine  builder, now  sold  direct  to  you.  1 
The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every  in>  j 
provement np-to-date — detached  cylinders,  verti- 
cal valves,  etc— the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a. 
Real  5-Yoar  Guarantee.  Just  think!   It  ta'kes  I 
on!y  2c  to  get  the  money-saving*  factory  prices  [ 
on  54  styles  and  sizes.   Save  money  1    write  at 
once  for   FREE  TRIAL  OFFER   and  catalog. 
State  style  and  size  wanted.  Address 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1557  Oakland  Avenue,         Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 


PATENTS 


GET  LIST  OF  FACTORIES 

who  could  use  your  Patent,  JREE 
Manufacturing  and  Patent  advice. 
CUES  &  CO.,  Atl'yo,  639  7th  St..  Washington,  D.  O 


Please  don't  forget  to  mention  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  commu- 
nicating with  advertisers  on  this  page, 
and  oblige  both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  tide  and  exhibit  sample  1913 
_bicycle.    Write  for  special  offer. 
inest  Guaranteed  4^#/l  * „  7 

1913  Models       iP  I  If  W»  9^' 
^witb  Coaster  Brakes  &  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1911   &  1912  Mode-is  <p  f  -      <£  «0 
all  of  best  makes  .  „  V  '  *° 

1QO  Second -Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  Q  *_  tfj  O 
good  as  new   ......  *P  **       V>  O 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
We  Shift  on  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight,  end  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

)ES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
s.  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
ilf  usual  prices.   DO  NOT  BUY  until  yon  get 
our  catalogues  and  offer.    Write  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    Dept.  L1S6  CHICAGO 


Steady  work  for  YOU 

at  $5  a  day,  and  more  later 

Would  you  Like  a  steady  job  selling  my  goods,  starting 
right  away,  earning  $30  a  week,  with  a  chance  to  be  pro- 
moted to  a  position  paying  $3,000  yearly.  No  experience 
is  required.  My  agents  have  steady  employment  the 
year  round.  I  am  ready  to  give  you  a  position  right  now 
where  you  can  make  big  money  quick.  Just  write  me  a 
letter  or  postal  today  sure  and  say:  "A/aii  particulars 
about  the  position  you,  offer*1  and  mark  the  address 

Personal  for  E.  HI.  DAVIS*  President 
E.  M.  DAVIS  CO.,  654  Davis  Block,  Chicago 


nnil  ERN^IEJs'T  Fositions  are  easy  to  get.  My 
uUV  free  booklet,  X-78,  tells  how.  "Write  today 
w  w  1    _i\iow.  Earl  Hopkins.  Washington, 


D-  C. 


5tories  by  Our  Young  People 


The  Talking  Bird 

My  big  sister  said  the  other  day- 
She's  twelve  years  old  and  awful  wise 

and  tall- 
She  said  that  fairy  books  were  merely 

bosh, 

'Bout  things  that  couldn't  ever  be  at  all. 

Witches  and  fairies  never  yet  were  seen; 
There  aren't  dragons  and  no  giants  stalk; 
She  said  that  princes  weren't  turned  to 
frogs; 

There  never  was  a  bird  or  beast  could 
talk! 

That  very  day  I  went  across  the  street 
With  my  best  doll  to  visit  Fanny  Meek; 
And  there  I  saw  an  awful  funny  birdv— 1 
Green,   red  and  yellow,   with  a  crooked 
beak! 

I  looked  at  him  and  he  looked  back  at 
me — 

I  hate  to  tell  the  rest  because  I  know 
You'll  think  perhaps  I'm  telling  naughty 

fibs- 
He    opened    that    big    beak    and  said, 

"Hello!" 

Well.  no.  I  didn't  wait  for  any  more; 
It  scared  me  most  to  death-  I'll  have  to 
'fess— 

But  when  she  says  that  bh-ds  don't  ever 
talk, 

Why.  my  big  sister's  wrong  for  once,  I 
guess. 

— Zella  Slater  Bissell  in  Woman's  World. 

The  Editor's  C  ~ner 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Apprecia- 
tion is  a  nice  thing,  especially  when 
it  is  so  nicely  expressed  as  hy  some 
of  the  winners  of  prizes  on  this  page. 
The  books  which  are  given  as  prizes 
each  week  are  well  selected  and 
much  appreciated  hy  the  winners. 
Margaret  Hossack,  who  recently  had 
a  prize  story,  writes  as  follows:  "I 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
book  I  received  and  I  have  con- 
cluded to  try  again."  Nellie  Snyder 
writes:  "I  received  the  book,  "The 
Broken  Bell,"  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  it;  it  is  certainly  lovely." 

One  book  is  given  each  month  for 
the  best  prize  story,  and  two  books 
for  those  sending  in  the  best  daffy- 
dils,  so  three  people  each  week  are 
recipients  of  these  prizes. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
A  Happy  Accident 
By  Dola  Hersh,  Aged  14,  Valparaiso, 
Neb.  Red. 
At  6  o'clock  Jimmy  closed  his 
"Shoe  Shining  Parlor"  and  started 
through  the  snowy  streets  for  home. 
Coming  across  Washington  avenue 
care  had  to  be  taken  on  account  of 
the  many  vehicles.  But  Jimmy 
thought  little  of  this  and,  with  all 
the  confidence  of  a  street  urchin  in 
his  own  ability,  he  started  to  cross. 
Half  way  over  the  icy  pavement,  and 
directly  in  the  path  of  an  automo- 
bile, he  slipped  and  fell.  Before 
the  horror-stricken  driver  could  stop 
it  the  car  struck  the  prostrate  body. 
At  the  hospital  an  old  man  sat  by 
the  cot. 

"He'll  live,"  said  the  doctor  at 
last. 

No  one  was  happier  than  the  eld- 
erly fellow.    Said  he: 

"I'll  never  trust  myself  in  the  city 


Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send   stories  to   The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Paul  Vail,  Arlington,  Neb. 

BLUE— Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah. 


again  with  my  auto.  I  got  rattled, 
you  know.  As  for  the  boy,  he  goes 
to  the  farm  with  me,  for  he  has  no 
parents  and  we  have  no  boy." 

When  two  months  had  elapsed 
Jimmy  was  the  happiest  boy  in  the 
country.  The  simple  ways  and 
kindly  interest  of  his  benefactors 
made  up  for  his  injuries,  none  of 
which  were  lasting.     He  often  said: 

"It  was  like  passing  through 
death  to  reach  heaven." 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
The  Lost  Dog 
By  Manda  Smoot,  Aged  14,  Black- 
foot,  Idaho.     Original.  Blue. 
Uncle  Weaver  sat  on  the  front 
porch,  dreaming  of  Alaskr.  and  Cap, 
the  dog,  which  had  .saved  his  life. 
Presently  May  came  slowly  up  the 
walk,  followed  by  Cap. 

"Uncle,"  she  said,  "will  you  take 
Cap  with  you  when  you  go  to  Cali- 
fornia?" 

"Certainly,  dear,"  answered  her 
uncle. 

"And  will  you  go  tomorrow?" 

"Yes,  May,  I  must  get  to  my 
claim,"  answered  he  as  he  stroked 
Cap's  furry  back. 

There  were  tears  in  May's  eyes  as 
she  went  out  to  her  playhouse.  Sud- 
denly she  had  an  idea.  She  took  a 
roundabout  way  to  the  cave  house 
which  Cousin  Hal  had  built.  May 
called  Cap  in  and  shut  the  door. 
There  was  an  air  hole  at  the  top. 
May  knew  nobody  knew  of  the  cave 
house  except  herself  and  Hal.  For 
a  week  search  was  made  for  Cap; 
for  a  week  twice  a  day,  May  slipped 
down  to  the  cave  house  and  fed  him. 

"I  shall  never  leave  here  until  I 
find  Cap,"  said  Uncle  Weaver  on  the 
seventh  day.  It  was  then  that  May- 
told  him  the  whole  story.  At  the 
close  her  uncle  said: 

"Run  get  him,  May,  and  you  can 
have  him,  for  I  see  you  love  him 
more  than  I  could." 

Story  of  a  Stove 
By    Edmund    Kirchner,    Aged  10, 
Herndon,  Kan.  Blue. 

Once  I  lived  underground,  then 
some  men  came  and  dug  me  out  and 
put  me  in  a  blast  furnace.  When  I 
came  out  of  there  I  was  a  piece  of 
iron;  then  they  sent  me  to  a  factory, 
where  I  was  made  into  a  beautiful 
stove;  then  I  was  put  on  a  train  and 
was  carried  a  long  way.  Then  the 
train  came  to  a  stop.  Here  I  was 
taken  off  and  a  man  came  and  got 
me;  then  I  was  put  into  a  store. 
After  a  long  time  some  nice  people 
came  and  looked  at  me  and  some  of 
my  friends;  then  they  bought  me  and 
put  me  in  their  parlor. 

After  supper  the  children  gather 
around  me  and  read  stories,  eat  ap- 
ples and  have  jolly  times.  I  warm 
a  little  rat  terrier  dog  which  lies  on 
the  floor  behind  me.  My  master  is 
coming  to  give  me  coal. 

Additional  Stories 

Blue  Side— Pauline  Robetorye,  Malta, 
Mont. ;  Margaret  Hossack,  Armstrong. 
Ia.;  Mary  Fuller,  Gresham,  Neb.;  Cora 
Bishop,  Percival.  Ia. ;  Freda  Faveluke, 
Dayton.  Wash. ;  Rosie  Norris.  Belleville, 
Kan.;  Nellie  Bates,  Lodge  Pole,  Neb.; 
Adealiah  Hamm,  Muscotah,  Kan. ;  Hilda 
Luoma,  Leo,  Wyo. ;  Alima  Luoma,  Leo, 
Wyo. 

Red  Side— Gordon  Boyer,  Stanton,  Ia.; 
Carol  Floyd,  Echeta,  Wyo.;  Paul  Vais. 
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Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best  each  week.    Mail  yours  to 
Daffydil  Editor,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


FIRST  PRIZE — Earle  James, 
Wallowa,  Ore.:  If  the  boss  had  a 
wife,  would  the  book-keeper? 

[f  the  ocean  froze  over,  could  the 
sun-fish? 

If  the  pencil  was  broken,  would 
the  book-mark? 

If  a  Turkish  towel  danced,  could 
That  Mysterious  Rag? 

If  the  father  objected,  would  the 
Ant  (aunt) -elope ?  ? 

If  the  crew  was  tired,  would  the 
orchard-row? 

If  he  knew  a  secret,  would  Wil- 
liam Tell? 

If  the  frost-bit,  would  the  cat-nip? 


DREADED  TO  EAT 
A   Quaker  Couple's  Experience 


How  many  persons  dread  to  eat 
their  meals,  although  actually  hun- 
gry nearly  all  the  time! 

Nature  never  intended  this  should 
be  so,  for  we  are  given  a  thing 
called  appetite  that  should  guide  us 
as  to  what  the  system  needs  at  any 
time  and  can  digest. 

But  we  get  in  a  hurry,  swallow 
our  food  very  much  as  we  shovel 
coal  into  the  furnace  and  our  sense 
at  appetite  becomes  unnatural  and 
perverted.  Then  we  eat  the  wrong 
kind  of  food  or  eat  too  much,  and 
there  you  are — indigestion  and  its 
accompanying  miseries. 

A  Philadelphia  lady  said: 

"My  husband  and  I  have  been  sick 
and  nervous  for  15  or  20  years  from 
drinking  coffee — feverish,  indiges- 
tion, totally  unfit  a  good  part  of  the 
time  for  work  or  pleasure.  We  ac- 
tually dreaded  to  eat  our  meals. 
(Tea  is  just  as  injurious,  because  it 
contains  caffeine,  the  same  drug 
found  in  coffee). 

"We  tried  doctors  and  patent 
medicines  that  counted  up  into 
hundreds  of  dollars,  with  little,  if 
any,  benefit. 

"Accidentally,  a  small  package  of 
Postum  came  into  my  hands.  I 
made  some  according  to  directions, 
with  surprising  results.  We  both 
liked  It  and  have  not  used  any  coffee 
dnce. 

"The  dull  feeling  after  meals  has 
eft  us  and  we  feel  better  every  way. 
We  are  so  well  satisfied  with  Pos- 
tum that  we  recommend  it  to  our 
'riends  who  have  been  made  sick 
ind  nervous  and  miserable  by  cof- 
'ee."  Name  given  upon  request. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
A'ellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  conren- 
rated,  powder  form,  called  Instant 
Postum.  It  Is  prepared  by  stirring 
i  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  adding  sugar  to  taste,  and 
enough  cream  to  bring  the  color  to 
solden  brown. 

Instant  I'ostum  is  convenient; 
there's  no  waste,  and  the  flavor  Is 
llways  uniform.  Hold  by  KroccrH  - 
50-cup  tin  30  cents.;  100-cup  tin 
>0  cents. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  malletl  for  gro- 
wer's name  and  2-cent  stamp  for 
lostage.  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
iJattle  Creek,  Mich. — Advertisement. 


If  the  ice  is  slick,  can  a  roller 
skate? 

If  a  man  can  kick,  can  his  rubber- 
boot? 

If  the  lady  was  lost,  would  the 
beauty-seeker? 


SECOND  PRIZE — Karl  Hen- 
dricks, Wallowa,  Ore.:  If  a  horse 
can  pitch,  can  a  saw-buck? 

If  a  cow  would  jump,  would  the 
pen-holder? 

If  a  lady  fell,  would  a  safety- 
razor?  (raise  her). 

If  the  street  was  slippery,  would 
the  snow  fall? 

If  the  washwomen  went  on  a 
strike,  would  the  curling-iron? 

If  a  girl  committed  murder,  would 
the  paper-hanger? 

If  the  river  slipped,  would  the 
water-fall? 

If  the  fireman  was  sick,  would  the 
coal-shovel? 

If  the  convention  couldn't  agree, 
would  the  thunder-bolt? 

If  her  dress  was  too  long,  would 
Nantucket?  (Nan-tuck-it). 

If  a  horse  can  jump,  can  a  pole- 
vault? 

If  a  lady  got  a  divorce,  would  a 
hose-supporter? 


A.  L.  Wire,  Olathe,  Colo. — If  the 
maid  went  on  a  strike,  would  the 
gold-dust? 

If  the  nurse  eloped,  would  the 
cork-puller? 

If  the  cow  kicked,  would  the 
stove-hook? 

If  the  clock  stopped,  would  the 
bed-tick? 

If  the  stenographer  went  wrong, 
would  the  type-writer? 

If  the  dog  howled,  would  the  sas- 
safras-bark? 

If  the  axe  chopped,  would  the 
buck-saw? 


F.  V.  Thornburg,  Beatrice,  Neb. — 
If  a  field  were  bare,  would  the  fod- 
der be  shocked? 

If  a  sailor's  cow  kicked,  would  the 
salt  seller? 


Willard  Meed,  Erlcson,  Neb. — If 
January  does  not  make  February 
March,  April  May. 


Ruby  Markham,  Rlverton,  la. — If 
the  girl  fell  In  the  mud,  would  the 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser? 


Geneva  Jordan,  Kerenx,  Tex. — If 
the  lightning  is  crooked,  will  the 
rainbow? 


Roy  Frlcken,  Grundy  Center,  la. — 
If  the  Beats  at  n  moving  picture 
theater  were  empty,  would  the  mov- 
ing picture  film? 

If  a  shark  swallowed  a  Httirgenn, 
would  the  whale  blubber? 


Sidney  Bartlett,  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Idaho  When  dinner  In  ready,  will 
the  napkin  rln«? 

If  the  cream  puffs,  will  the  milk 
shake? 

If  the  wind  soiiKhs  (sighs),  will 
the  rnln  patter? 


A  New  Model  of  the 
Silent  Gray  Fellow 

TV/TORE  pulling  power  at  low  speeds,  more 
power  on  the  hills,  more  reserve  power  for 
sand  and  mud.    That  was  the  demand  our  en- 
gineers set  out  to  satisfy  by  building  the 


DAVIDSON 


(5  actual  horse-power — 35  cubic  inches  piston  displace- 
ment). Dynamometer  tests  show  that  this  motor  develops 
166  per  cent,  more  power  at  5  miles  per  hour  than  even 
the  former  4  horse-power  Harley- Davidson,  which  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  its  class.  145  per  cent,  more 
power  at  10  miles  an  hour,  80  per  cent,  more  power  at 
20  miles  an  hour. 

It  will  climb  hills,  pull  through  sand  and  over  roads 
impassable  to  the  average  automobile.  The  "5-35"  motor 
will  pick  up  from  a  standing  start  to  forty  miles  an  hour 
in  300  feet.  At  low  speeds  this  machine  develops  more 
power  than  some  twin  cylinder  machines  with  higher  horse 
power  rating. 

The  Ful-Floteing  Seat  (an  exclusive  Harley-Davidson 
feature)  places  14  inches  of  springs  between  the  rider  and 
the  bumps.  The  springs  absorb  all  jolts,  jars  and  vibra- 
tions, making  the  Harley-Davidson  ride  as  easy  as  the 
highest  priced  touring  car. 

The  Free  Wheel  Control  (another  exclusive  Harley- 
Davidson  feature)  is  incorporated  in  each*  model  this 
year.  This  device  enables  the  rider  to  stop  and  start  his 
machine  by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  lever,  thus  doing  away 
entirely  with  the  tiresome  pedaling  and  the  objection- 
able running  alongside  to  start. 

Description  of  theie  and  other  fmaturc*  on  requtat. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 


656  A  Street 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-ln  5  Minutes! 


K.  O.  Culbri-ath,  Jnlmpton,  H.  O.,  rtnoa  It.  Thntmnniln  "f 
otlirrn  .1.. ii.it  It.    \\  lijr  not  j. .11 1    Pull  mi  ■.•rn  ..f 
plump.  *  <l«r.    Ilmlliln  tl.n  1*11.1    iiu.,1.-  ,it..«r   '..  ;  ( 

rn.|ji  mi  Tlruln  »• . 1 1 1  (Ida 

HERCULES 

1»  "\      II."  mi  I  »  nil  pi.      trl|.|n  |...«  .  r  pi  p  |.n  1 1,  r 

»  m  »(•••••  !■  ».r  II.  hi  a  Inoomotlve, 
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makes  it  the  handiest,  biggest 
money-earning  power  for  every 
kind  of  traction  and  belt  work  on 
farms  of  160  or  more  acres. 

You  can  use  this  tractor  to  better 
advantage  than  15  to  30  sturdy 
horses,  and  at  far  less  expense.  It 
will  do  your  field  work — plowing, 
discing,  narrowing,  seeding  and  har- 
vesting— in  the  shortest  time;  hence  saves 
you  money  and  swells  your  profits. 

It  does  not  injuriously  pack  the  soil. 
The  drivers  of  generous  width,  equipt  with 
wonderful  wave  formed  lugs,  prevent  this. 

When  your  field  work  is  finished,  you 
can  use  that  same  tractor  for  countless  belt 
jobs — threshing,  grinding  feed,  shelling, 
husking,  etc.  It  will  also  haul  your  crops 
to  market  in  record  time. 

Many  shrewd  farmers  add  to(  their 
yearly  earnings  by  using  the  tractor  for 
road  construction  work  in  spare  time. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  work  you  are 
doing,  one  man  can  operate  and  care  for  the 
tractor.  For  fuel  it  uses  cheapest  kerosene 
at  all  loads.  The  engine  is  oil  cooled — no 
danger  from  freezing  in  winter. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  literature 
on  power  farming  costs. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 
254  Lawler  St..  Charles  City.  Ia. 


The  tireless  capacity  of  a  J 

K  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  | 

I 


THE    ENGINE    THAT  BREATHES. 


SIZE  1%  TO  12  H.  P. 

Buy  a  GADE  AIR  COOLER  and  save  the  cost 
of  an  engine  on  fuel  consumption.  No  water  tajiks 
or  hopper  to  bother  with.  No  fans  or  belts  to 
get  out  of  order.  M>  water  pipes  to  freeze  and 
rust  out.  We  want  to  ship  you  any  engine  in 
our  line  absolutely  without  obligation  on  youi 
part.  Write  for  catalogue  "T"  and  our  attrac- 
tive proposition. 

GADE   BROS.    MFG.   CO.,   Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 


THIS  PLANTED 
DOUBLES 

POTATO  — 
—  PROFITS' 


DOES      hiSfe:.    ,  • 

not  V  '^ssajS/^S 
injure;  S^yMl^^^i 


Reduces  planting  costs  to  a  minimum.  The  Eureka 
opens  the  furrow,  drops  seed  accurately  any  dis- 
tance or  depth  desired,  puts  on  fertilizer  if  wanted, 
covers  perfectly  and  marks  next  row.  Always  plants 
uniform  depth.  Three  sizes,  one  or  two  rows. 

a  Eureka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

Creates  dust  mulch,  cultivates 
and  weeds,  sows  and  covers  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Prompt 
shipment  from  branch  house  near 
you.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box  775,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


On  e  da  ys  wortr 
pays  for  it 


T.  F.  Hapen,  cashier  bank,  Glendlve,  Mt.,  paid 
machine  in  one  day's  work.  His  letter  and 
thousandsmore  from  users  prove  big  sav- 
ing of  time,  money,  labor.  Rapid  arti 
ficial  diamond  wheels  sharpen  sickles, 
discs,  axes,  saws,  plow  points,  ensi  lagre 
knives,  etc., amazingly  quick.  We  s^nd 
machine  on  free  trial. 
LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 
has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive,  dust 
proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing  mach- 
ine. 25  times  faster  tnftn  grindstone,  10  times 
better  than  emery.   Will  not  draw  temper. 
Special  attachments — forge,  milk  tester,  jig 
saw,  rip  saw,  lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
tool  grinding  and  libeml  free  trial  offer. 
LUTHER  GRINDER  CO.  386  Stroh  Bldg.  Milwaukee.Wls 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Cost  of  Keeping  a  Horse 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep 
one  horse  a  year? 

This  is  a  question  that  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  should  ask 
themselves.  As  soon  as  we  realize 
that  it  costs  from  $50  to  $90  a  year 
to  keep  a  horse  upon  the  farm  we 
will  make  our  plans  to  get  a  larger 
amount  of  work  out  of  him.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  number  of 
horses  about  the  place  that  are  not 
turning  a  profit.  In  order  to  utilize 
each  horse  upon  the  farm  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  farm  plans  be  well 
made.  They  should  be  such  as  to 
distribute  the  work  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  year.  In  this 
way  the  profits  of  the  farm  can  be 
somewhat  increased. 

H.  P.  PATTERSON. 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


^Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Woman  Writes  on  Poultry 
Your  farm  paper  has  been  a  reg- 
ular caller  at  our  home  for  some 
time,  and  I  will  say  it  is  a  paper  that 
everyone  that  lives  on  a  farm 
should  read. 

I  want  every  woman  reader  of 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  who 
lives  on  a  farm  to  know  how  easy  it 
is  for  her  to  have  plenty  of  money 
to  spend,  as  well  as  to  help  her  hus- 
band along  financially.  This  can 
be  done  by  raising  poultry.  Some 
women  admire  certain  breeds  of 
poultry.  I  have  raised  nearly  all 
kinds  and  I  find  that  most  any  breed 
will  pay  providing  they  have  the 
proper  care.  I  think  it  is' just  as 
easy  where  one  lives  on  a  large  farm 
to  raise  geese,  ducks,  turkeys  and 
chickens  as  to  raise  just  one  of  these 
breeds  alone.  I  never  had  pure- 
bred fowls  until  this  year.  I  bought 
my  pure-bred  stock  this  winter  for 
next  season's  raising. 

This  year  I  raised  175  ducks,  100 
of  which  I  kept  in  a  close  pen  and 
fed  them  all  they  could  eat  for  six 
weeks;  then  I  shipped  them  to 
Omaha,  where  they  averaged  eight 
pounds  each,  and  I  received  13  cents 
per  pound,  or  $1.04  per  duck.  From 
these  ducks  I  picked  sixty  pounds 
of  feathers,  which  I  sold  for  70  cents 
per  pound.  I  had  the  large  Pekin 
Rouen  ducks,  crossed  once.  I  did 
not  have  such  good  success  with  my 
turkeys,  only  having  two  hens,  and 
I  lost  one  of  them  after  she  had 
laid,  but  twelve  eggs,  but  I  raised 
sixteen,  ten  of  which  I  shipped  with 
my  ducks;  that  brought  me  $18.80. 
The  other  six  I  kept.  I  had  good 
success  with  my  chickens;  I  had  only 
about  four  dozen  hens,  and  I  raised 
288  chickens.  I  sold  twelve  dozen 
for  $60  and  kept  twelve  dozen  pul- 
lets. I  am  certain  that  any  woman 
who  lives  on  a  farm  can  do  as  well 
as  I  have.  I  have  no  children; 
therefore,  I  have  no  one  to  help  me, 
either  with  my  housework  or  with 
poultry  raising.  I  advise  every 
woman  who  desires  to  raise  poultry 
for  the  largest  profits  and  least  work 


to  raise  ducks;  they  are  the  easiest 
of  all  fowls  to  raise,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  other  fowls  in  many  re- 
spects; they  are  not  subject  to  dis- 
eases, it  matters  not  what  you  feed 
them,  they  are  never  troubled  with 
mites  and  lice,  and  by  giving  them  a 
small  pond  of  water  to  paddle  in  they 
will  not  wander  away  so  the  coyote 
can  catch  them.  A  duck  will  furnish 
features  to  pay  his  feed  bill.  I  have 
kept  seventy-five  of  the  Rouen  ducks 
and  three  faun  Indian  Runners  to 
breed  from  next  season. 

I  would  enjoy  seeing  every  farm- 
er's wife  try  raising  a  few  ducks 
next  year.  I  have  had  several  years' 
experience  with  the  raising  of  ducks 
and  will  gladly  give  free  information 
as  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  them 
to  anyone  who  will  write  me. 

Callaway,  Neb.  MRS.  S.  S. 


What  One  Farmer  Did  With  Manure 

E.  L.  H.,  Trumbull,  Neb.:  We 
notice  that  some  people  disk  their 
alfalfa  and  then  cross-disk  it.  After 
they  are  through  with  it  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  about  all  killed, 
and  this  is  about  the  case.  We 
want  no  disking  in  ours.  There  is 
one  thing  that  beats  the  disk  for  us; 
that  is  a  heavy  coat  of  stable 
manure.  This  last  spring  we  took 
a  spreader  and  went  over  our  al- 
falfa three  times,  putting  it  on  good 
and  heavy.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
that  alfalfa  grow.  The  first  cutting 
made  over  four  tons  per  acre.  Many 
people  said  it  was  the  heaviest  al- 
falfa they  had  ever  seen.  After  a 
good,  heavy  dressing  is  put  on  give 
it  a  thorough  harrowing  with  a 
heavy  harrow;  this  not  only  pul- 
verizes the  dressing,  but  loosens  the 
ground  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  This  work  should  be  done 
just  before  the  alfalfa  starts,  or 
soon  afterward,  so  that  the  leaves 
will  not  be  buried.  One  need  not 
be  afraid  of  overdoing  the  matter. 
One  cannot  use  the  manure  from  the 
barn  to  better  advantage.  Brother 
farmer,  try  it,  and  let  us  have  re- 
ports from  you  through  this  valuable 
paper.  I  am  glad  for  this  Readers' 
exchange.  Farmers  are  fast  getting 
to  the  front  and  exchanging  their 
experiences  along  the  line  of  farm- 
ing. I  had  rather  have  methods 
from  those  that  have  had  actual  ex- 
perience than  to  have  all  the  book 
and  paper  farming  on  record.  I  like 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  fine. 

Answer  —  The  editor  endorses 
fully  what  this  correspondent  has  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  use  of  a  top 
dressing  of  manure  upon  alfalfa. 
There  is  no  place  where  manure  may 
be  used  with  quicker  and  more 
profitable  results  than  may  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way. 


Use  of  Lime  on  Soil 

G.  F.  J.,  Hastings,  la.:  In  past 
issues  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  I  read  articles  suggesting 
liming  of  the  soil  to  increase  yield 
by  neutralizing  acidity  and  helping 
to  unlock  plant  food.  These  articles 
have  interested  me  much,  as  I  found 
by  several  tests  that  there  is  acid  in 
soils  that  otherwise  seem  to  be  all 
right.  Where  can  a  person,  wishing 
to  experiment  with  lime,  get  it  in 
1,000-pound,  or  larger,  lots,  lime 
that  is  suitable  for  the  purpose? 
What  is  burnt  lime  used  for?  I  un- 
derstand it  is  injurious  to  soil.  What 


Full 

2-ounceJ 

**  Tins. 


BIGGEST  PROFITS 


are  made  by  farmers  who  grind  feed.  Get  thebest  mill. 
The  Corn  Belt  grinds  soft  and  hard  corn— and  small 
grain  fastest*  best  and  cheapest.    No  clogging. 

Ground  burrs  with  a  plow  pollshl 
do  It.   Does  not  burn  the  leed.   The  1 

"CORN  BELT"  Mill 

has  revolving  knives  that  chop  corn  and 
cob  an- 1  burrs  that  grind.    Vertical  feed  I 
means  even  distribution.    Lathe-centered  | 
burrs  mean  even  grinding.    Sent  on 

20  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  I 

liurrs  are  easily  changed  in  3  I 
minutes.  Send  for  free  book,  f 

Spartan  Mfg.  Co., 

k.  SS^Baln  St., 
.Pontine,  llUnoIi 


Bird 
Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Atlimale  Learn  at  home  to  mount 
r%lillliai9  birds,    animals,  game 
beads  fish;  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophies.     Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  suc- 
cess.  Charges  low.   Write  today  for  FREE  11- 
' Iustrated  book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  ani 
mals.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
34  Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr 


$5  "» $8  Every  Day  !?aV.V/!8W 

That's  what  Hundreds  of  farmers'  sons  now  earn  by  selling 

THE  ECLIPSE  PUMP  EQUALIZER 

Many  make  good  money  during  spare  time  only,  showing 
It  to  neighbors.  It  makes  the  hardest  working  pump  run 
easy— saves  jerking  and  does  the  lifting.   Write  us  today. 

Equalizer  Foundry  Co.,      2434  Burling  St.,  Chicago 


R.H. 


00D SEEDS 

BESTINTHEWGRLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill 
A  Grand  Big  Catalog  CpCC 
_  Illustrated  with  over  rnCC 
^  700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 
_  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
SHUMWAY,      Rockford,  Illinois 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  tor  windbreaks.    Protect  croos  and  stock 
Keep  house  and  barn  warmer — save  fuel— save 
feed.    Hill's  evergreens  are  hardv.  nursery- 
grown — low  priced.  Get  Hill's  tree  illustrated 
evergreen  book  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Of- 
fers— from  $4.50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years 
experience.  World's  largest  growers.  Write, 
T>.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.  Evergreen 
247  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  Ills.  SpecUllrti. 


STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Allen's  50  page  illustrated  000* 
tells  how  to  make  money  with  berries. 
Describes  the  famous  ALLEN  true-to- 
name  berry  plants,  small  fruits,  aspara- 
gus and  shrubs.  Contains  valuable  In- 
formation  on  varieties  and  cultural 
methods      Sent   FREE   on  request. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
80  Market  St.,         Salisbury.  Mi. 


k££Q§  Best  Grown.  10  Varieties, Burbank'e  Floral 


S fetus  Gems.  10  sortsSpeocer  Sweet  Peas  and6 
EOB«na  Fairy  Roses  (seeds)  ail  forlOc.  boackete 
vegetable  seeds  10c  Catalog  and  pkt.  Giant 
Pansies  free.  A.  C.  Anderson.  Box  32  Columbus.  Neb. 


20c 


This  Coupon  and 

good    for    the  next 
number  of   ALL  the 
following  magazine*- 
Good  Housekeeping- 
Pictorial  Review 
The  Ladies'  World 
Address,  Magazine  Coupon  Dept., 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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Onion  Jr^  Seed 


SScperlb/^ITO^Sgr*  and  up 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new  crop  onion 
seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  All  kinds  of  gardenseeds 
at  wholesale  prices  and  freight  nrepaid. 
Henry  i  ield  Seed  Co..     Box  13  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


The  sower 
has  no  second  chance. 
A  good  beginning  is  the 
only  safe  rule;   put  your 
faith  in  the  best  seeds  you 
can  buy.    Ferry's  have  had  the 
highest  reputation  for  over  50 
years.    For  sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  requett. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

SEEDS 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 


and  How  to  Grow  Them 


IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
i  Plants  are  grown  on  the 
great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan.  Oregon  and 
i  Idaho.  Any  man.  woman, 
'boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.  It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  170,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Big  Demand  for 
Spcciosa  Catalpa 

Grows  posts  in  four  to  eight  years;  telephone  pole*  In 
•U  to  twelve,  years;  crop  brings  130.00  to  160.00  per 
acre  every  year;  on*  planting  aotrlclent.  Specloaa 
Catalpa  Isa  hard  wood  that  maturea  rapidly.  Equal  to 
oak  or  mahogany.  For  pouts  no  wood  haa  equal  tasting 
qualities, notaubject  to  dry  rot,  always  linn.  No  split 
or  season  crack.  Our 

Pure  Catalpa  Speciosa 

Rows  tall  and  straight,  makes  big- timber  80  feet  blgh. 
m't  compare  I*  with  common  Catalpa,  a  worthless 
CD  CIT  DAAI/  t  serubtrce.  A  paylngrrop. 
f  KLL  D UUH  X  Write  for  special  book  on 
Pur,  Hpcclosa  Catalpa.  Folly  Illustrated— FREE. 

The  Winfield  Nursery  Co.,  J.  Moncriel,  Pres., 
380  Central  Avenue.     Wlnlleld,  Kansas. 


Trees 


I'jsedtud  Plants  that  Ofow."  I'vsbi 
•lllns  th Am  direct—  at  rock  bottom  prli 
■Cents'  omimlaalona  attached.  Mr  catalog 
haa  alwayi  been  my  only  laloaman.  My 

I  Frco  1B13  Nursery  and Soed  Book  \ 

I  If  now  ready.    Send  tor  It.    It'i  the  raanlt  of  27  yet 

jaserieaea   Ltata  ell     jda  ef  traaa  end  pi./. u,  fcrm, 
ISewwMesa    Uaetea  irr«Mt  r>rimn.  no  a«*r>ta'  r*m™inUn  to  i 


I  I*,  .ad,:  Catali, 
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should  lime  cost  the  farmers  of  Fur- 
nas county,  Nebraska?  I  am  a 
reader  of  our  Readers'  Exchange. 

Answer — Burned  lime  is  another 
name  for  commercial  lime;  that  is, 
lime  that  is  prepared  by  burning 
raw  limestone;  it  is  used  principally 
for  mortar  in  building.  Ground, 
raw  limestone  rock  is  to  be  preferred 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Your 
nearest  dealer  in  lime  can  give  you 
figures  on  air-slaked  lime  at  your 
station.  It  is  not  probable  that 
lime  is  needed  in  Furnas  county, 
Nebraska,  as  the  upland  contains  a 
liberal  supply  of  lime,  and  there  is 
probably  very  little  acid  in  the  val- 
leys. 


A  Fresh  Cow  Goes  Wrong 
C.  H.,  Carleton,  Ore.:  What  is 
wrong  with  a  fresh  cow  6  years  old 
that  always  before  when  fresh  gave 
from  four  to  four  and  one-half  gal- 
lons of  milk  per  day,  but  this  time 
only  gives  one-half  gallon  to  a  milk- 
ing? She  has  been  fresh  about  a 
month.  We  give  her  good  feed  and 
she  seems  to  be  in  the  best  of  health. 
We  have  given  her  powdered  stock 
food  to  increase  her  milk,  but  with- 
out result. 

Answer — The  question  you  raise 
is  one  that  cannot  be  answered. 
This  is  one  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  are  met  with  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  explanation.  This  cow 
may  later  increase  in  the  milk  flow, 
or  there  may  be  no  increase  until 
she  freshens  again,  and  then  she 
may  get  back  to  her  former  full  flow 
of  milk.  There  does  not  sesm  to  be 
any  treatment  or  any  methods  of 
feeding  that  will  remedy  this  condi- 
tion. It  is  just  one  of  those  peculiar 
things  that  come  up  in  n-ture  for 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  explana- 
tion; of  course,  there  is  a  reason, 
but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  discovered. 


Horse  Affected  by  Molds 

W.  R.,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  D.:  I  had 
a  fine  horse  colt  8  months  old,  color 
buckskin;  he  was  never  sick  a  day 
in  his  life,  had  all  of  the  good  oats 
he  wanted  from  the  time  he  was  old 
enough  to  eat  them,  and  good  hay; 
ran  in  the  pasture  with  his  mother 
part  of  the  time.  He  was  weaned 
when  4  months  old.  Through  corn 
picking  he  could  go  to  a  crib  and  eat 
corn  wheneverr  he  wanted  to.  I 
never  Baw  a  colt  grow  faster.  Since 
corn  picking  he  has  run  in  the  corn- 
stalks with  the  other  colts  and  horses 
and  has  been  fed  oats  and  corn 
twice  a  day,  all  he  wanted.  He  haB 
always  been  in  the  barn  at  night  and 
on  stormy  days.  The  other  n I Kit t 
he  did  not  walk  Just  right;  he 
seamed  to  swing  his  hind  parts  a  lit- 
tle, but  as  the  snow  had  balled  up 
a  little  on  his  feet  I  thought  that 
was  why  he  walked  so.  He  ate  li in 
supper  and  Kccmcd  all  rlcht.  In  the 
morning  he  could  not  get  up.  I  got 
help  and  lifted  him  up.  hut.  he  had 
no  use  of  his  hind  parln  at.  all,  al- 
though he  could  move  bin  hind  legs 
when  lying  down.  We  kept  him 
warmly  blanketed  and  he  did  not 
geem  to  be  in  any  pain,  was  not  ten- 
der to  the  touch  no  matter  where  or 
how  hard  we  rubbed  him  Some 
thought  it  was  kidney  trouble,  ho 
wo  steeped  pumpkin  hc«mI  ami  nave 
him  the  tea  to  drink  and  one  dose 
of  nitre.  He  ate  what  Tew  oats  we 
Kfivo  him  and  wanted  more,  and 
would  eat  a  little  Htraw  from  hi*, 
bedding,  which  showed  lie  wan  hun- 
gry. He  lived  through  that  dav  and 
the  next  night  and  died  at  G  o'clock 
In  the  morning.  H"  wan  perfectly 
warm  till  the  last  About  thirty 
minutes  before  he  died  bin  front  leg- 
Jerked  every  time  he  breathed,  oth- 
erwlBe  he  lay  perfectly  still.  rVftOf 
be  died  we  made  an  examination  and 


found  that  there  was  nothing  at  all 
the  matter  with  his  kidneys  and  all 
his  other  organs  seemed  perfectly 
healthy.  Some  thought  the  cause 
of  his  death  was  paralysis,  but  I 
thought  best  to  write  and  ask  your 
opinion.  Of  course,  it  will  not  help 
him,  but  might  save  some  other  colt. 

Answer — We  would  judge  from 
the  description  of  your  horse  that 
this  trouble  was  brought  about  by 
mold.  Horses  are  very  susceptible 
to  certain  molds,  which  are  some- 
times found  in  stalk  fields  and  upon 
the  corn  itself.  Last  season  through- 
out the  corn  belt  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  worm-eaten  corn,  and  this 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous. 
The  loss  from  this  cause  in  certain 
sections  was  considerable.  There 
has  already  been  some  complaint 
this  year,  although  the  corn  averages 
very  clean  from  mold,  yet  there  are 
certain  localities  where  climatic  con- 
ditions have  favored  the  production 
of  mold,  and  wherever  there  is  any 
loss  with  symptoms  corresponding 
to  those  above  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
other  horses  out  of  such  fields  and 
to  be  extremely  careful  as  to  the 
kind  of  corn  fed. 


Cornstalks 
It  is  estimated  that  shredded  corn- 
stalks are  about  24  per  cent  more 
valuable  for  nutritive  purposes  than 
unshredded  cornstalks.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  shocked  cornstalks 
lose  2  5  per  cent  of  their  nutritive 
value  by  standing  two  months  in  the 
field.  If  the  corn  is  not  cut  and 
shocked,  but  the  stalks  are  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  field,  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  nutritive  value  is 
lost.  It  pays,  and  pays  well,  to  cut 
up  corn,  husk  it  and  shred  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  dry  enough.  The  farmers 
of  the  Missouri  valley  are  beginning 
to  learn  this.  When  they  get  it 
learned  thoroughly,  and  act  upon 
what  they  have  learned,  one  of  the 
great  wastes  in  this  territory  will 
have  been  stopped. 


"SURE  CROP"  SEEDS 


The  above  words  indicate  what  you  get  when  you  plant 
Condon's  "Sure  Crop"  Seeds.  We  live  in  the 
conntry  farming  onr  own  farms  and  know  from  actual  ex- 
perience that  without  good  seeds  good  crops  can  not  be 
harvested.  To  get  acquainted  with  the  sower,  we  as 
growers  offer  the  following 

Banner  Collection,  69  Varieties 

comprising  39  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds;  5 
varieties  each  of  Radish,  Cabbage,  Lettuce, 
Turnip.  Tomato  and  Onion. 

69  in  all  lor  only  lOc  postpaid. 

Guaranteed  to  please  or  your  money  hack.  WRITE 
TO-DAY,  SEND  10c  and  we  shall  include  our  NEW 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  and  FARM 
GUIDE  that  tells  you  how,  when  and  what  to  plant, 

CONDON  BROS.  Seedsmen, Rockford, III. 

Farm  2. 


Sweet  Clover 

Feeds  Stock  and  Land 

Best  of  All 

As  a  fertilizer  of  wornout  or  sandy  soil. 
Sweet  Clover  is  absolutely  unequalled.  Don't 
take  all  the  goodness  out  of  the  land  without 
putting  anything  back.  Sow  Sweet  Clover  on 
the  Sand  Hills  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
and  get  a  bumper  crop. 

Cattle  pastured  on  Sweet  Clover  will  fatten  as  it 
fed  on  specially  prepared  food.  8own  in  the  orchard 
between  trees,  it  loosens  the  soil  and  promotes 
growth.  Ploughed  under.  Sweet  Clover  will  increase 
your  crops  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

Write  tor  prices  on  Sweet  Clover. 
Alfalfa  and  Sand  Vetch 
Grlswold  Seed  Co.,  155  S.  10th  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock  and  Seeds 

Best  qualities  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits 
and  evergreens.  Bargains  in  strawberry 
and  other  plants  via  Parcels  Post.  Prices 
less  than  %  of  agents  prices.  Free  cata- 
logue and  coupon. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  500        North  Bend,  Dorlg-o  Co  ,  Neb. 


Fruit  Growers  Manual  free 


Show»  bow  to  plant  and  care  for  an  orchard,  when  to 
*pray»  etc  Teltf  how  to  mako  $400  per  acre  from  Chorriof 
4300  from  Borrles— $;J50  from  Grapes  and  $200  from 
Ai>i>loa.  I  have  no  agents.  Apple  trees  8c— Cherry 
Ifc-Qr»p»  VIdm  |J  per  100.  For«*t  8««dlln«« — Flowort 
—Bulb.— Sm4  Cora.  I  cuaraatM  better  treM  for  Ym* 
moMj.  Your  money  btok  if  no*  BatlWiod.  FTtlght  paid, 
dot  this  fm  tmuiog  tt  oDoa. 

D.  IIANSKN,  The  Nnrscryman, 
SaWtlHALT^aV  ^  19     t»labll»hod  1880  Falrburj.Wab. 


They  have  sky-farms  In  China  and 
in  Japan.  These  farms  are  so  high 
upon  the  mountains  that  they  are 
given  this  name.  We  hi»ve  blue-sky 
farms  in  this  country,  and  one  may 
learn  all  about  them  at  certain 
booming  real  estate  offices. 


CLOVER 


CHEAP 


Now  is  the 
 Time  to  Buy 

Prices  bound  to  be  higher  later.  Buy  before  advance 
and  save  money.  Writetoday  forspectallow  price  and 
free  samples  of  our  PurelowaGrown  New  Crop  Rcclean- 
cd  Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Have  alfalfa,  alslke, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  gnus  seed.  Write  us  now. 
A.*.  BERRY  SEED  CO,        Boa    107.       C lar Inda.  Iowa 


GUARANTEED  A1FALFA5EED 


ly  pore.  Raa  of  waarfa  vlaorooa 
orlliarn  crown  nonlrrifated. 
id  that  will  arow  on  yoor  land, 
on  approval.  Orl  Ire,-  samplei 
)  roltoral  Inatrurllnna  -  bis  sard 
catalog  anil  wholraalr  or  Ira  llata 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.. 

H"t    12   Khrnamloah.  lot 
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OU! 

.Should  Let  Me  Tell  You  How 
|to  Get    Into   the  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  Class 

I  Get  hatches  that  win  Champion  ships! 
'  Write  me  a  postal  now!   I'll  show  you  how 

others  did  it— how 


you  can  do  it— how 
you  can  get  prize- 

 winning  results  at 

least  expense.  I'll  quote  you  my 
Rock  Bottom  Prices,  freight 
prepaid,  on  6-time9  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  Incubators 
—give  you  1,  2  or  3  months' 
home  test— 10  years'  guarantee. 
Write  me  for  full  particulars. 
Sent  free.  JIM  ROHAN,  Prest. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co., 


More  Money  Poultry 


TSJOW  ts  the  time  to  get  in  the  money  .making  poul- 
A'  try  business  with  one  of  my  Successful  Incuba- 
tors—only $6.75  up.  With  the  "Successful"  no 
experiments  or  trial  hatches  are  necessary —you  can 
be  sure  of  success  every  time. 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 

(Life  Producers) 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

(Life  Preservers) 
give  most  chicks— raise  more  chicks— and  are  guaranteed 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  ever  t  ut  behind  any  machine 
on  the  market.  Don't  buy  an  incubator  that  guarantees 
less  than  I  do.  Send  your  name  now  for  catalog,  low  price 
proposition,  guarantee,  and 
Free  Lessons  in  Poultry 
Raising  that  insure  success. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 

896  Second  St., DesMoineN, la. 
NOTE — Book  "How  to  Raise 
48  oot  or  60  thicks",  10c— 
Catalog  la  FREE.   Get  It. 


More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
catalog  of  the  1913 
model  automatic 

QUEEN 
Incubator 

28  Points  ol  Superiority 

Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.  The  Queen  is  used  by  successful  poultry 
raisers  everywhere.  My  book  tells  you  all  about 
it  Your  copy  is  free.  Send  for  it  now,  today. 
P.  M.  WSCHSTKUM,  Incubator  Man 
Box  9  ,       Lincoln.  Neb. 


$8 


.50  —  63  EGGS 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


Greatest  Bargain  Ever  Offered.  Catalog  FREE. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Box  319  Petakma.  Calif.    Box  376  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


fl 


roc  for 


INCUBX 


TOr\ 


"Biggest  guaranteed  incubator  at  price — 155  egg:  ca- 
pacity. Has  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells— only  incu- 
bator with  this  special  construction — well  made — cold 
I  rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu- 
lator* deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7.35.  Incubator 
1  Brooder  together  $9.85.  Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
I  back  if  dissatisfied)  or  send  today 
I  forour  interesting  big  free  book. 
1  PROGRESSIVE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box    153       Racine,  Wis 


NEW  MANKATO 

Direct  from  factory.    18  years  experi* 
lence.    Sate,  sure,  simple.  Redwood, 
\ triple  walls,  asbestos  lined.  Coppei 
[  hot  water  heating 
I  tank,  self  regula- 
r,    automatic ' 
""ventilation,  safety 
lamp,  nursery,  tested  ther- 
I  mometer.     Comes  all  set  up,  ready 
I  to  start.  Write  for  free  Catalog  and 
I  Poultry  Book.  Address 

|  Jlaokato  Incubator  Co.)   Box  862  »  Haakalo,  2Uniu 


125  Egg  Incubator  $  %  fl 
and  Brooder  BF°0TRH  "111 


If  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east  of  /j^j^ 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
_  walls,    double  glas; 
ors.  Free  catalog; 
describes  6  them.  Send  for  it  today, 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Boy  153  Racine,  Wis. 


Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Some  General  Poultry  Topics 

Gleanings  from  Our  Exchanges 


»S  A  CERTAIN  poultry  spec 
I  ialist  says,  while  dampness 
in  the  poultry  house  to  a 
large  extent  is  the  cause 
of  much  weakness  as  well  as  sick 
ness  in  the  flock,  yet  there  are  times 
when  the  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere enters  all  kinds  of  build 
ings.  When  it  enters  our  own  dwell 
ings  we  must  put  up  with  it,  unless 
it  is  cold  enough  that  we  can  build 
fires  to  drive  it  out.  The  poultry 
houses  to  some  extent  during  the 
day,  especially  the  sleeping  quar- 
ters, may  be  closed  against  this  air 
entering,  but  as  the  time  given  for 
this  is  so  short  it  does  not  prove  of 
great  help.  In  the  case  of  fowls,  as 
with  ourselves,  they  must  get  used 
to  the  dampness  which  from  the  out- 
side air  enters  their  houses  at  times 
— that  is,  a  reasonable  amount  of  it. 
It  is  the  general  conditions  of  floors 
and  walls  that  count  in  hurting  the 
fowls.  If  the  house  is  leaky  and 
moisture  condenses  upon  walls  and 
floor  because  of  this,  or  if  it  is  given 
insufficient  ventilation,  and  the 
breath,  not  only  of  the  fowls,  but 
fogs  from  the  outside,  dam-pen  the 
wall  and  wet  feet  dampen  the  litter 
on  the  floor  or  the  floor  itself,  here 
is  where  the  danger  becomes  estab- 
lished. Slight  dampness  does  little 
or  no  harm,  but  chronic  dampness 
must  be  guarded  well  against. 


Guineas 

Now  days  in  certain  fashionable 
cafes  the  waiter  is  not  ashamed  to 
announce  the  name  of  guinea,  -  al- 
though there  was  a  time  when  it 
came  upon  the  table  under  the  name 
of  prairie  hen,  pheasant,  or  it  may 
be  any  wild  fowl  of  near  its  size. 
But  now,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
wild  fowl,  the  demand  increases  for 
the  domestic  bird  carrying  the  flavor 
of  the  wild.  All  who  have  raised 
guineas  know  the  ease  with  which 
one  can  raise  them,  and  their  hardy 
quality  when  once  given  a  start.  As 
a  rule  they  are  raised  simply  be- 
cause they  are  a  queer-looking  bird, 
but  of  late  the  demand  calls  for 
them  as  a  side  line  for  profit,  not 
oddity.  The  guinea  comes  to  us 
from  Africa,  and,  domesticated,  one 
male  will  mate  with  from  two  to 
four  hens.  This  he  will  not  do  in 
the  wild  state.  It  is  best  to  let 
the  common  hen  raise  the  little 
kelts,  as  the  young  are  called.  It 
takes  four  weeks  to  hatch  them ; 
they  must  be  guarded  well  from  es- 
caping when  first  hatched  and  fed 
from  the  start.  The  guinea  is  not 
a  good  mother;  it  is  the  hen  that 
cries  "Buckwheat,  Buckwheat"  be- 
fore a  storm  arrives.  The  white  is 
not  known  in  the  wild  state;  it  is  a 
sport  from  the  domesticated  Pearl 
guinea;  they  are  prolific  layers  of 
finely  flavored  eggs. 


summed  up  by  the  pound,  paid  for 
young  toms,  while  the  young  hens 
followed  along  at  an  extra  big  profit 
over  care  and  feed.  There  is  no  hit- 
and-miss  work  in  raising  turkeys; 
you  must  get  a  system  nere  and  stay 
right  with  it.  You  may  be  a  suc- 
cessful producer  of  chickens,  and 
yet  utterly  fail  with  turkeys,  and  es- 
pecially will  you  fail  if  you  try  to 
raise  the  poults  as  you  raise  the 
chicks.  The  nature  of  the  two  be- 
ing so  different,  the  care,  naturally, 
must  be  different.  Many  persons 
combine  the  raising  of  both,  and 
with  success,  but  they  give  to  each 
different  kind  of  care,  and  often  dif- 
ferent food  at  first.  It  is  best  not 
to  bring  off  the  poults  unless  one 
lives  in  a  warm  climate,  before  late 
May.  A  poult  thrives  best  in  warmth 
and  the  dry.  Give  it  this  with 
enough  range,  good  food — though 
not  too  much — and  keep  it  always 
looked  over  for  lurking  vermin  every 
day,  and  housed  where  you  know 
vermin  does  not  lurk  at  night;  and 
if  your  breeding  stock  is  vigorous 
you  should  raise  the  larger  part  of 
each  hatching. 


The  Hen  Against  the  Incubator 

There  are  poultry  people  who  de- 
clare the  sitting  hen  imparts  some- 
thing to  the  eggs  she  incubates 
which  the  incubator  does  not,  and 
this  something  tends  to  a  larger  de- 
velopment of  fertility.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  difference,  for  the 
warm,  living  body  close  to  the  eggs 
certainly  must  impart  at  least  an 
oily,  watery  substance  to  the  eggs 
that  in  no  case  can  they  get  from 
the  incubator.  Just  what  this  does 
to  the  eggs  is  a  question;  whether  it 
sends  strength  to  the  germ  or  hin- 
ders too  fast  evaporation,  or  both, 
I  cannot  say.  It  is  the  natural  pro- 
cess, and  as  that  must  have  its  ad- 
vantages over  the  artificial,  but  in 
spite  of  it  I  have  never  been  able  to 
strike  a  difference  in  either  number 
of  chicks  hatched  out  of  a  given 
number  of  eggs,  both  to  hens  and 
incubator,  or  a  difference  in  the 
power  to  live  and  thrive  of  the  hen- 
hatched  over  the  incubator-hatched, 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  given  the  ex- 
periment long  and  close  trials  and 
hope  to  give  it  a  yet  longer  test. 


The  Value  of  a  Hen  Per  Year 

When  one  counts  up  the  value  of 
a  flock  of  hens  kept  in  a  small  in- 
closure  and  realizes  how  easily  the 
flock  increases  beyond  the  bounds 
of  house  and  ground,  and  how,  de- 
spite the  high  cost  of  feed,  each  hen 


INCREASE  YOUR  CROP 
8  TO  15  BUSHELS  TO  ACRE. 

The  Brillion  Clod  Crusher  -will  increase  youp 
yield  from  8  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  It  crushes, 
pulverizes,  rolls,  levels  and  packs  the  soil.  Mates 
a  perfect  seed  bed  which  retains  all  the  mosture 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 

Free  Booklet  tells  all.    Write  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO., 

Dept.   410,    Moline,  Illinois. 
NEBRASKA  MOLINE  PLOW  CO., 
Dept.   410,   Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Right  Silo 

at  the 

Right  Price 


Do  you  want  the  best 
Silo  for  the  least 
money?  We  sell  di- 
rect from  factory  to 
farrr.1.  Price,  Quality, 
and  Satisfaction  Guar- 
anteed. Write  today 
for  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

INDEPENDENT  SILO  COMPANY, 
269  Endicott  BIdg\,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


off  m  "  jm  «  jjM  The  Incubator 
HS?  S  i  (Bck  Sn  That  Makes  a 
™  Jm  »  W  JSw    B  Complete 

Hatch  on  Oie 
Filling  of  Oil. 

Fill  oil  tank  once,  with 
one  gallon  of  oil,  then  light 
lamp — the  Rato,  with  automatic 
regula  tor,  will  complete  the  hatch. 

The  Rato  eliminates  the  daily  morning 
work  and  dirt.    Saves  big  oil-money. 

CENTER  HEAT,  directly  UDder  egg  chamber, 
gives  perfect  radiation — even  temperature.  Turn 
eggs  without  removing  egg  tray.  Clean  lamp  with- 
out removing  tank  or  chimney.  See  eggs  and 
thermometer  through  glass  top.  Regulator  adjusts 
to  fraction  of  degree.  Double  heating  system  saves 
heat.  Automatic  ventilation.  Roomy  nursery.  Thick 
wood  case,  enameled  steel  covering.  Big  hatches 
certain.  Low  direct -to-you  price,  freight  prepaid. 
We  want  you  to  send  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  1 2. 

KAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 

971  South  £3th  St.  Omaha,  Neb. 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

f  AND   and   Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
v  raised  stock,  with  eggs  it,  season. 

Send  2c  for  my  valuable  illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1918.  Write 
Henry  Pfile,  Box    625  ireeport,  IU. 


Foy's  Big  Bookx^nV^s 

Tells  how  to  start  smali  and  grow  big.  De- 
scribes world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
and  g  i ves  a  great  mass  of  usefu  1  poultry  infor- 
mation. Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 
Mailed  4c.  F.  r~OY,  Box  1 8,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 


§5  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks. 
Geese.  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  ^ook 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  58   Mankato,  Minn. 


Match  by  Rule 


Mandy  Lee,  the  incubator  of  cer- 
tainty, is  purely  automatic.  It  measures 
and  adapts  moisture  to  heat.  Open- 
front-poultry-house  plan.     Lee's  scien- 
tific principles  show  in  bigger  hatches,  better  chicks. 
Send  for  book  explaining  great  new  Lee  features. 
Sizes  up  to  600  eggs.   Try  Germozone  for  chick  health  and  poultry 
thrift.   Also  Lee's  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker.  All  books  free. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY, 
1188  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ill  RPFPflQ  Flne  pure  bred  chickens, 
■to  UIK.1.UO  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys. 
Northern  raised,  hardy  and  very  beautiful, 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  Send  4c. 
for  large,  fine, Nineteenth  Annual  Poultry  Book* 
R.  F.  NEUBERT, 


Box  812    MANKATO,  MINN. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth.  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing". 


The  World's  Most  Remarkable  Incubator— 

Uses  Only  1  Gallon  of  Oil  to  a  Hatch — Lamp  is  Filled  Only  Once 


The  Turkey 

Surely  if  there  was  ever  a  year  the 
turkey  has  proved  itself  a  profitable 
fowl  it  did  in  the  year  just  past,  for 
never  did  turkeys  bring  so  much  on 
the  farms  as  they  brought  at 
Christmas  time  of  this  year.  From 
$3    to    $4    was    common  prices, 


-.  —  ,_,   , —  - —   perrect  dlstribntion  of  heat  throughout  tbeerar- 

chamber-there  is  no  cold  side.   Our  lamp  holdg  4  to  8  quarts  of  oil.  Fill  it  once  tor  a  '""K"vul"'uo  "WB 
hatch— no  daily  muss  or  smell.   And  our  automatic  trip  cuts  the  flame  down  at  the  burner 
when  egg-cbamber  gets  too  hot.  All  others  let  the  excess  heat  escape.  That's  why  theXRav 
needs  only  one  gallon  of  oil  to  a  hatch,  while  others  require  3  to  6  gallons.  And  an. 


X-RAY  INCUBATOR 


4 

jgwi 


.#nas  no  front  door— it  opens  from  the 
.▼tor 


"top.  That's  why  it's  so  easy  to  ven- 
Itilate  and  turn  eggs  in  the  X-Ray.  The 
rtop  has  two  double  glass  panels  so 
J  you  can  see  thermometer  at  any  time 
Jwithout  exposing  eggs  to  outside  air.  . 
^The  Only  Improved  Incubator— Saves 
^75c  to  $1.25  On  Every  Hatch! 
^Think  of  this  big  saving— both 
fjj(^^yJfcVo£  WOTk'  worry  and  money. 


Yet  there  are  many  other  exclusive  and 
patented  features  of  the  X-Ray  that  yon 
should  know  about.  Our  new  1913  book 
No.  58,  tells  all  about  these  things. 

Write  Today  For  Big,  Free  Book 
—and  learn  more  reasons  why  the  X-Ray 
is  the  most  successful  one  ever  inven- 
ted. Shipments  guaranteed  same  day 
orders  are  received.  We  pay  the  freight, 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Wayne,  Neb. 
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Deal 


PRICES 


Off  Square 
Deal  Fence  First 

Send  for  this  catalog:  and  price  list.  See 
what  it  means  to  you  to  buy  a  fence  wo-  | 
ven  at  the  mill  that  makes  the  -wire. 

Square  Deal  Fence  is  elastic,  aprlnry— made 
from  wire  that  is  bard  but  not  brittle.  The  wavy 
straw  1  wires  keep  Square  Deal  fences  tight  and  trim 
the  year  'round.  The  one-piece  stay  wires  help  sup- 
port the  fence — keep  It  from  sagging  between  posts  I 
and  from  buckling  at  the  bottom  to  let  the  pigs  nnder 
—requires  fewer  posts,  saving  money,  time  and  labor. 

The  Square  Deal  Lock— "the  knot  with  a 
grip  that  will  not  slip' '—locks  every  strand  secure- 
ly so  stock  can't  spread  the  wires.  No  brittle  welds 
to  snap— locks  are  all  self  draining — moisture  will  j 
,  not  remain  in  the  knot  aud  rust  the  wires. 
Drop  U8  A  Postal  Today— get  our  catalog.price  I 
list,  local  dealer'suameand  ahigh  grade,  four-section 
folding  2-foot  rule— all  FREE. 


KEYSTONE  STEEL  & 
WIRE  CO.  (iu 
1S11  Industrial  St. 
PEORIA  ILLINOIS 


PEERLESS 

aGAm 


and  i 


The  kind  you  can  bank  on, 
SO  worry  about  animals  getting 
through  the  Peerless.  Just  the  kind  for 
yards  and  lanes  where  gates  get  hard 
usage.    «J  The  big  high  carbon  steel  frames 
the  all  No.  9  wire  filling  stand  the  racket. 
The  extra  heavy 

COAT  of  GALVANIZING 

gives  them  a  better  appearance  and  longer  life 
than  the  ordinary  steel  gate.  They  are  Rust 
Proof.    Ask  about  the 

SELF  RAISING 

feature,  fully  described  in  our  catalog— send 
*or  it  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can  ret 
Peerless  Gates. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Mlch-  St.   Adrian.  Mich. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
saveyou  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

.  .  for  26  in.  bog  fence. 
Z3'/ic.  a  rod  for  19  in.  farm  fence. 
2 S  'A c  a  rod  for  HO  in.  poultry  fenc*. 

  SI .65  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 

Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Bo«  168    IWunol*,  Ind. 


Jj  ^  ^  m  m  m  m  ,  For  all  purrx-*"  Urn*  •  [too.  factory. 
■■■saW  mt  <m  -  •  freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Price* — 13c  per  rod  up 

Gel  our  new  tenet  hook  before 
youhuy  fence  lor  Hoc**.,  ( 
fie.  Sheep,  tint    Poultry.  I'M. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

••*•  you  -*//  ywo-jr-j-five  you  hifhnt 
Mill  postal  mv  (or  .»<  F«nc«  fferfiin  Hook 
MOWN  FINCS  *  WINS  CO.CtKVlLAMtf.  OHIO 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

PROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

I  26-inch  Ho<  Fence,  l  ie.  M 

41-iDcb  farm  P*nca,...2le. 


LI  48-inci  Poultry  rcara..22H'. 
X  t  1 80-rod  a  poo  I  Barb  Win,  $1.55 
^  kMany  atylna  and  height*.    Oar  large  Kr*o  fatAlog 
contalna  fence  Information  jou  ahouUI  have. 
MSB  SPRING  PRINCE  CO.  Bol  124  Wiarhe.t^r.  Ind. 


FARM  FENCE 


n 

ifhl 

J.  J, 

.jjcjjjjrji 

11J 


cts.  a  rod 

_  for*  M  In.  high  fence  i 
171-4*.  *  rod  for  47  Inrh  high, 
itwk  fence  ■  ta  1  -fa  •  rnrt  fora> 
■O-lnoh  hear,  poultry  fence.  Hold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Day* 
Pr**  Trial.  Rpaci»|  b*rt.wlr».ao 
rod  epool,  Sl.saj.   Catalog  free. 

Inteilookins  Fenoe  Co. 
■  ox  10      moiton.  iuin0is. 


Just  an  extra  line  or  (wo.  pleas*,  Hint- 
ing that  you  Haw  It  In  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


at  the  end  of  a  year  has  paid  you 
from  $1  to  more  profit,  you  feel  that 
the  man  who  said  that  "Any  farmer 
with  all  the  spare  ground  at  his  dis- 
posal who  does  not  keep  a  thousand 
hens  is  not  living  up  to  a  good  op- 
portunity of  making  easily  $1,000 
a  year  profit  from  his  hens  alone," 
must  be  in  the  right.  And  he  sa/s 
in  addition:  "Where  is  the  farmer 
who  makes  more  than  this,  if  so 
much,  with  the  cattle  he  raises  each 
year?" 

And  yet,  while  a  flock  of  250  hens 
might  not  apparently  take  up  any 
of  the  farmer's  extra  time,  yet  we 
know  keeping  four  times  as  many 
would  to  marked  extent;  in  fact, 
1,000  hens  kept  in  yards  are  sup- 
posed to  keep  one  man  busy  all  day 
long,  though  they  might  not  if  on 
range.  The  farmer  more  than  likely 
would  make  his  dollar-a-hen  profit, 
perhaps  more  than  this,  as  on  the 
farm  many  a  hen  costs  her  owner 
no  more  than  35  or  40  cents  a  year 
for  feed,  but  with  a  thousand  hens 
to  look  after  he  nor  the  rest  of  the 
family  would  sit  at  their  ease  and 
make  that  profit,  as  we  who  keep 
chickens  know.  Somebody  must 
work  to  raise  that  many,  and  work 
diligent  part  of  the  year.  For  all 
this  almost  any  farmer  could  keep 
a  thousand  hens  if  he'd  make  up  his 
mind  to.     And  they  would  pay. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


With  Our  Exchanges 
Here  is  how  we  feed  in  winter: 
Whole  corn  in  the  morning.  If  the 
weather  is  very  cold  we  thaw  tue 
corn  out  in  the  oven  before  feeding. 
We  allow  one-fourth-bushel  of 
shelled  corn  for  every  140  hens; 
this,  you  will  see,  is  not  a  large  feed, 
but  we  think  it  sufficient  for  break- 
fast. When  this  is  eaten  we  give 
them  some  warm  skim  or  butter- 
milk; later  the  milk,  what  is  left  of 
it  is  thrown  away  and  replaced  with 
tepid  water.  At  noon  cabbage,  po- 
tatoes, celery  trimmings,  turnips, 
beets,  apple  parings,  or  inferior,  but 
not  rotten,  apples  are  chopped  and 
fed  raw  in  troughs.  Sometimes 
bran  Is  added  to  this,  and  sometimes 
we  vary  this  noon  meal  by  feeding 
instead  of  the  green  Btuff  boiled  or 
scalded  oats.  About  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  we  scatter  some  sheaf 
wheat  over  the  ground  in  the  house. 
The  hens  thresh  this;  it  keeps  them 
busy;  no  other  food  is  required. — 
Indiana  Farmer.  , 
•  *  • 

After  the  parcels  post  law  goes 
Into  effect  it  will  he  possible  to  send 
eggs  for  hatching  by  mail.  Thai  it 
is  feasible  was  demonstrated  the 
other  day.  A  carton  of  eggs  shipped 
by  mall  from  Oklahoma  City  to  Post- 
master General  Hitchcock  at  Wash- 
ington, D,  0,|  arrived  safely  from 
the  1,500-mile  trip,  not  an  egg  show- 
ing a  crack.  A  setting  of  eggH  prop- 
erly packed  ought  not  to  welch  over 
four  pounds,  and  nt  that  weight  can 
bo  carried  anywhere  within  100 
miles  for  18  rents,  and  anywhere 
within  1,000  miles  for  .'!■»  centR,  and 
anywhere  In  the  United  Slates  for 
41  cents.  The  parrel*  post  will 
certainly  Increase  the  demand  for 
eggs  for  batching  from  n  fllStSflSSi 
Kansas  Farmer.  . 

P.  8.- — The  parrels  post  berame  a 
law  January  1,  1313. 

IDA  M.  8IIKPI.KK 


A  Real  Love  Story 
About  Chickens 

YES— a  "Real  Love  Story  About  Chickens"— 
is  what  one  poultry  raiser  called  the  Old  Trusty 
Catalog.  It  is  a  story  that  touches  your  heart — 
a  story  written  by  people  who  love  their  work,  to  you 
who  love  your  work.  It  tells  how  Johnson  started  with 
65cents  capital  and  built  up  the  biggest  business  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  tells  just  how  hedid  it.  It  tells 
about  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  man  who  first  made 
artificial  hatching  popular.  It  tells  the  practical 
knowledge  gained  by  17  years  of  incubator  manufac- 
turing and  poultry  raising — and  the  facts  learned  from 
400,000  Old  Trusty  owners.  It  contains  no  theories. 
Itexposes  somecommon  mistaken  notions  It  contains 
hundreds  of  photographs  It  is  yourt — free  if  you  just 
send  your  name  to  Johnson  at  Clay  Cejiter.  Neb. 

400,000  People  Have  Each 
Made  a  Big  Success  with 

JOHNSON'S 

Old  Trusty  Incubator 

T\r\  TTrMi  1r-ti/-»TTT  tttIitt?  H  's  because  the  Johnson*  know  how  to  make  a 
UK)  yUU  KUUW  WUVf  fmf  h  a  tetter  and  do  if.  Thev  use  the  verv  best 
redwood  for  the  case.  They  use  a  copper  tank— not  fralvnnlzed  Iron.  Thev  use  asbestos 
to  line  their  Old  Trusty  case— and  cover  the  case  with  srnlvanlr.od  sheet  metal.  They 
use  a  guaranteed  thermometer,  stronger  etrgr  trays  than  seem 
necessary— the  famous  Miller  Sun  Mince  Burner  and  the  most 
perfect  selt-actintr  resrulator  ever  invented.  Over  400.000  people 
have  found  that  the  Old  Trusty  Is  built  right— built  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  build  it— honest  all  the  way  through. 

Price,  Less  than  $  1O—30  to  90 
Days  Free  Trial — 10  year  guarantee 

Nearly  half  a  million  Old  Trustys  bavo  been  sold  on  that 
plan.   You  can  havo  ono  on  the  same  terms.   Send  It  back 
If  you  don't  like  It.     If  you  keep  It,  parts  that  break  within 
10  years  will  be  replaced  free,  If  the  fault  was  duo  to  a 
flaw  or  defect.    Your  word  (foes.    What  Is  the  uso  of 
paying  more  for  nn  incubator— and  where  Is  the  economy 
of  paying  less. 

Send  in  Your  Name  Now! 


BJ  Tho  new  Johnson  book  tells  nil  tho  facts.   Send  your  mmo  on  n  postal  and  (jot 

P  your  copy  at  onco.    If  others  nro  a  catalog— Johnson's  l»  %  hook— a nd  If  others  nro 

■  books,  Johnson's  Is  a  whole  library  of  chicken  fuels.    Dou't  miss  It.  Write  your  postal 

■  or  letter  Aolf.  (•> 


JOHNSON,  Incubator  Man,      Clay  Center,  Neb. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH  CHICKENS 

la  plainly  .ml  loinplolrly  tnl.l  lii 
UHCLE  SAM'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

A    iiompMK    gul.te    In    poultry  riiltuio 
written    liy    government    IBpaTltl  \V"i'h 

|lo  on  In  y  ml  anlil   fur  only  jn  rent". 

ami  l>y  nur  plan  you  ran  got  r.n  .rnia 
hark  Nanil  10  t-renl  alamp*  nr  1  <llinca 
to'lay  fur  II  Ynu  ran  gat  II  only  (mm 
li*.  I'nrle  Hum  aaya  In  uae  an  Inmhalor 
l»  got   the   moat   aatlafaclory    rc.ulta  anil 

THE  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  ■ 

la  Iha  only  rma  built  aa  ho  aai«  nn  Incubator  alintiM  he 
Heavy,  alrong,  nf  Im»«i  material  *'<'l  modern  feature*  not  found  In 
any  ..I her  ma.  Mm-  I'omplotc  .nnlr.il  nl  heal  IIAT<  IIKH  <  llli'KH 
THAT  I.IVK  an  ilaya  free  trial.  guaraniocii  five  yoara  freight 
PiM  III*  catalogue  lie.  a>ml  tot  It  today  ami  |et  your  rhlran 
•into    the    high  prlieil    market         ao>w    na    |ma>lh|e      rhlrkena  ami 

 f««a  are  anlnc  lo  be  higher  ihla  winter  than  you  ham  km<»o  II..  in. 

Milt  i.  HATCH  IHCUBATOH  CO.         Boa  1  r..  Fiani-Mit,  Hob. 


When  writing  lo  tho  n<lvt«rliwrH  on  lliis  pii^r 
b<>  sun«  lo  iiM'nlimi  Tlif  Twcntif'tli  (Vnlurv  Knnnor 
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PERCHERON* 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  OF  THE 
OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel- 
/    lows,  with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 

tOX  3  LIMCOC*.  NEB. 


TWO  YOUNG  PERCHERONS 

Remarkably  good,  big  home-grown  stallions, 
extra  bone,  registered.  One  gray  coming  3,  one 
black  coming  4.  State  certificates  of  soundness. 
Just  east  of  Omaha.     Good  railroads. 

FRED    CHANDLER,    R.    7,    Chariton,  Iowa. 


TakeGood  Care 

Of  The  Colts 


It's  cheaper  to  raise  colts  than  to 
buy  horses.  But  it's  costly  if  you  lose 
the  colts.  Keep  a  bottle  of  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  handy.  For  thirty-five 
years  has  proved  it  the  safe,  reliable 
remedy  for  spavin,  splint,  curb,  ring- 
bone, bony  growths  and  lameness 
from  other  causes. 


Kendall  sS  pavi  n  Cu  re 


is  used  and  recom- 
mended by  farmers, 
horsemen  and  vet 
erinarians.  Sold 
by  druggists  ev- 
erywhere, fl.OO  a 
bottle,  6  for  $5.00. 
Get  a  copy  of  "A 
Treatise  on  the 
Horse"  at  your 
druggists,  or  write 

Dr.  6.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt> 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares,  30  head  Jennets 
— m  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found, 
anywhere.    My  prices  will  suit  you.     Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
Jacks  and  Jennets 


HENRY  BECK, 


LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

E0    yearling    heifers  I 

50    114-year-old    hellers  ) 

100  2   to   2%-year-old   heifers  I 

100  214   to   3-year-old    heifers  j 

250  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  epringi 

from  registered  bulls. 
A  number*  of  high   colored  registered   bulls,  rang 
ducing  dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  c 
ed  females.     Write  me  regarding  your  wants. 


I  will   sell  the   following  high-grade  Holsteins. 

They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 
in  good  condition: 

Just  being  bred   to  a  sen  of  a  24-pound  dam. 

Bred  to  a  high-class  registered   bull,   to  freshen 

from  September  1  to  December  31,  1912. 
ng  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  in  calf 

ing  In  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
hoice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
James  Dorsey,  Dept.   B..   Gilberts,   Kane  Co.,  111. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Don't  you  want  a  good  grandson  of  the  great  Katy  Gerben,  The  Champion 
cow  of  the  breed  for  five  consecutive  years.  We  have  some  fine  ones  out  of 
splendidly  bred  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
The   Greatest  Dairy  Breed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,   Box  179,   Battleboro,  Vt. 


HOLSTEINS— Beautifully  marked  heifer  and 
bull  calves,  15-16ths  pure,  3-4  weeks  old, 
$20.00  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
EDGW0OD    FARM,  WHITEWATER,  WIS. 


300  head  Cows  an(J  Heifers  in  lots  to 
suit      purchasers.  Special 
prices  on  car  lots.     Several   bulls  of  serviceable 
ages.     Come  at  once  or  address, 

HENRY  C.  GLISSMANN 
St  a.  B.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


JACKS  AND 

Raise  mules  and  get  rich. 
18  Jack  and  Mule  farms  un- 
der one  mana  g  e  ment, 
which  can  be  seen  420  head 
fine  large  Jacks,  Jennys 
and  mules,  14  to  17  hands 
high.  Good  ones.  Stock 
guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  today.  Address 
KREKLER'S'  JACK  FARM 
West  Elkton,  Ohio. 
Branch  barns:  Clinton, Ind. 


MULES 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

130  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder  Jr., 
Col.  Lafollette.  C.  H.  Col.  and  Count  Medoc. 
Also  15  spring  and  all  my  herd  boars  must  be 
sold  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  SO  head  of 
choice  sows  Feb.  10th  at  Friend,  Neb.  Write 
for  catalogues  and  prices  today.  State  agent  for 
Black  Diamond  Stock  Powders  and  Dip.  Abso- 
lutely the  best  conditioner  on  the  market.  Try 
100  lbs.  and  be  convined.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town  in  the  state.  I  have  a  new  40-ft.  diameter 
sale  tent  for  rent.      F.   Alldritt,   Lincoln  Nteb. 


GET  TWO  NEIGHBORS    TO  SUB- 
SCRIBE FOR  THE 

Twentieth    Century  Farmer 

Renew  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year,  and  we  will  send  all  three 
for  $3.00.  You  can  thus  get  your 
own  subscription  free;  or,  in  this 
club  plan,  get  each  at  $1  a  year,  in- 
stead of  the  regular  price  of  $1.50 
per  year. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.©. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  TJ.  S.  Every  one  an  early  developer, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old.  71  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan,"Eowto  Make  Money  from 
Hogs.'C  S.  BENJAMIN '^p]>79portland*  Mleh- 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS  ~ 

herd  of  Jerseys  contains  some  of  the  most  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Register  of  Merit  cows  of  any  herd  in  the 
west.  Some  choice  young  stock  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress, H.    C.    YOUNG,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


CLEAR  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

25  Poland-China  spring  boars  and  fall 
yearlings.  Highest  breeding,  excellent 
individuals.  -Get. my  low  January  prices. 
VT.  J.  HA  THE  R  &  SONS,   -    OBD,  NEB. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  P. 
Schwab,   Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Please  mention  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Improved  Methods  in  Farm  Dairy 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  SEVEN.) 


be  more  cleanly,  sanitary  and  of  higher 
quality  in,  every  respect  than  if  produced 
under  the  improper  conditions  above 
mentioned. 

Essential  Rations 

In  feeding  the  dairy  cows  we  must 
gauge  the  amount  of  rations  given  to 
each  animal  during  the  winter  according 
to  her  capacity  for  milk  production.  If 
her  period  of  lactation  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  or  where  she  is  entirely  dry,  the 
quality  and  variety  of  her  feed  should 
be  the  same  as  when  she  was  being  fed 
for  heavy  milk  production,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  such  feeds  will  not  need  to  be  so 
great.  She  will  want  to  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  however,  in  order  to  insure 
her  beginning  a  profitable  flow  of  milk 
at  once  when  she  again  freshens. 

With  the  summer  succulence  and  green- 
ness of  our  pasture  lands  all  gone,  the 
one  great  problem  in  winter  dairying  is 
that  of  supplying  the  dairy  herd  with 
feeds  which  will,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
take  the  place  of  the  rich  pasturage  in 
promoting  a  heavy  flow  of  milk.  Silage 
and  roots  (beets,  cabbage,  turnips,  etc.) 
form  an  appetizing  ration,  one  in  which 
the  succulence  enables  the  cows  to  con- 
sume larger  quantities  of  the  bulkier  and 
rougher  feeds.  They  also  greatly  promote 
the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion, which  is  essential  to  the  animal  in 
converting  her  rations  into  flesh  or  milk. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  chop- 
ping up  all  roots  fed  to  the  cows,  as 
many  valuable  animals  are  lost  every 
season  by  their  cnoking  on  pieces  that 
were  left  too  large.  The  hacking-up'  also 
assists  the  cows  in  crushing  the  roots 
well.  Where  the  silage  and  roots  are  not 
obtainable  the  rougher  and  drier  feeds 
may  be  made  much  more  palatable  and 
appetizing  by  running  them  through  the 
feed  cutter,  dampening  them  with  water 
and  sprinkling  a  little  shorts,  bran,  oil- 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  over  the  mix- 
ture; this  renders  them  much  richer  in 
flavor  and  so  encourages  the  cows  in  con- 
suming the  necessary  quantity  for  keep- 
ing up  the  milk  flow. 

Home-Grown  Rations  Cheapen  Feed 

Cheapness,  combined  with  efficiency,  is 
another  point  to  be  attained  in  feeding 
the  winter  dairy  herd,  andi  by  using  those 
grains  produced  on  the  farm  this  is  easily 
accomplished. 

Oats,  barley  and  corn,  fed  with  wheat 
bran,  will  form  an  excellent  grain  ration, 
alternating  them  from  time  to  time,  thus 
furnishing  a  change  of  feed.  Some  of 
the  more  concentrated  feeds  may  be 
added  with  good  results,  oil  meal,  gluten, 
shorts  and  such  mill  feeds  proving  most 
satisfactory.  It  is  obvious  that  no  set 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  feeding  dairy 
cows,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality, 
since  all  animals  do  not  relishi  the  same 
rations  nor  possess  the  same  capacity  for 
consuming  them. 

Again,  the  wider  the  variety  of  rations 
furnished  the  dairy  herd  the  less  feed 
will  be  required  for  their  up-keep  and 
profitable  milk  production.  A  conserva- 
tive amount  of  grain  feed  for  each  cow  is 
a  pound  for  every  three  pounds  of  milk 
she  is  producing,  although  this  rule  is 
varied  slightly  either  way,  according  to 
conditions.  In  supplying  roughage  for 
the  dairy  herd  the  rule  of  quantity  and 
quality  is  even  more  indefinite,  since  a 
cow  will  eat  more  grain  than  is  adapted 
to  her  needs,  but  of  roughage  she  is 
hardly  ever  liable  to  do  this.  Hence,  the 
amount  of  grain  supplied  will  require 
more  careful  regulation,  while  the  rough- 
age will  need  to  be  given  till  the  cow's 
appetite  is  practically  satisfied. 

It  is  a  waste  of  feed,  however,  to  fur- 
nish more  of  any  feed  than  the  cow  will 
eat  up  clean.  Ascertain  about  what 
amount  of  roughage  each  cow  will  clean 
up  at  a  feed,  then  supply  that  quantity. 
This  brings  us  right  down  to'  the  study 
and  practice  of  feeding  according  to  in- 
dividual tastes,  which  really  is  the  true 
basis  for  all  successful  feeding,  especially 
In  the  dairy  herd.  It  Is  well  to  mention 
here  that  timothy  or  millet  hay  alone  is 
not  adapted  to  feeding  the  dairy  herd;  if 
these  are  used  as  a  means  of  economiz- 
ing in  feed  it  should  be  in  conjunction 
with  clover  or  alfalfa,  making  the  latter 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ration.  With 


roughage,  as  with  grain,  the  combination 
of  different  kinds  should  be  alternated 
frequently  to  form  the  essential  variety 

in  feeding. 

Other  Important  Points 

There  are  many  other  apparently  small 
details  in  winter  dairying  that  deserve' 
careful  attention  and  would  sum  up  a 
surprising  total  in  the  results  secured. 

Be  regular  and  systematic  in  your  hours 
for  feeding  and  milking,  which  will 
promote  quietness  and  satisfaction  among 
the  herd  and  encourage  a  heavier,  more 
uniform  flow  of  milk  than  irregular,  hit- 
or-miss  feeding  and  milking. 

All  grain  fed  to  the  dairy  herd  should 
be  ground,  which  will  prevent  many  of 
the  animals  from  swallowing  the  whole 
or  only  partly  crushed  grain  without 
chewing  it.  Grinding  also  renders  the' 
grain  more  digestible  and  thus  furnishes 
a  greater  amount  of  nourishment  for  the 
cows  than  whole  grain. 

Feed  roughage  first,  letting  the  cows 
munch  it  for  a  few  minutes  before  giving 
them  their  grain;  this  brings  down  the 
essential  saliva  and  the  friction  of  the- 
roughage  excites  the  digestive  organs  to 
action,  preparing  them  for  the  reception 
of  the  grain  part  of  their  ration,  which  is 
stronger  and  more  difficult  of  digestion. 

Give  the  cow  her  grain  at  the  time  of 
milking  her;  this  keeps  her  quiet,  while 
the  satisfaction  thus  ii  duces  her  to  give 
down  her  milk  quickly  and  yield  the  max- 
imum amount.  A  restless,  hungry  cow 
is  almost  sure  to  be  slow  in  giving  down 
her  milk,  and  she  is  apt  to  hold  up  a  part 
of  it.  Irritation  also  results,  which  often 
causes  stepping  abo  it  and  kicking. 

Handling  the  manure  produced  in  con- 
nection with  winter  dairying  is  ot  the 
utmost  importance;  it  represents  the  ele- 
ments that  have  been  extracted  from  the 
soil  by  the  crops  being  fed  to  the  cows, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  returned  to  the 
land  from  which  it  was  taken  in  produc- 
ing those  crops.  The  most  effective  way 
this  can  be  accomplished  Is  to  load  it  up 
directly  from  the  stalls  each  morning 
while  fresh,  haul  it  to  the  fields  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  ground  with  a  manure 
spreader,  thus  placing  it  where  there  will 
be  no  deterioration  by  the  liquids  leach- 
ing away,  or  by  part  of  it  being  scattered 
and  lost  in  stall  or  pen.  Where  it  is  not 
practical  to  handle  the  manure  right 
from  the  stalls  to  the  fields,  either  by 
hand  or  the  manure  spreader,  good  pens 
should  be  provided  for  storing  it  till  it 
can  be  removed  in  the  spring.  Feeding 
and  caring  for  the  daily  nerd  in  a  manner 
that  will  yield  the  maximum  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  during  the  winter  months 
is  given  the  first  consideration  In  winter 
dairying;  the  second,  and  even  greater 
one,  is  that  of  so  handling  the  manure 
that  it  will  be  utilized  in  restoring  to  the 
soil  those  elements  that  rejuvenate  and 
maintain  its  fertility. 


What  Are  You  Going 

to  Do  About  It? 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 
are  needed,  and  to  interest  the  taxpayers 
in  the  improvement.  It  is  often  wise  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  a  state  road 
department  or  with  the  United  States 
office  of  public  roads.  The  construction 
of  a  short  stretch  of  model  highway  is 
the  best  argumenf  in  the  world  for  good 
roads.  The  construction  of  a  few  really 
permanent  culverts  and  bridges  is  an 
object  lesson  of  value.  And  finally,  get- 
ting back  to  the  old  earth  road  that  we 
have  with  us  always,  the  organization  of 
"road  drag  clubs"  among  the  farmers 
and  business  men,  offering  prizes  for  the 
best  mile  of  dragged  road,  stimulates  that 
phase  of  highway  development. 

No  man  can  conscientiously  dodge  this 
question  of  road  betterment.  No  man 
can  permanently  defeat  the  ultimate  im- 
provement of  your  main  traveled  roads. 
Certainly  some  kind  of  road  materials 
are  at  hand.  The  sentiment  is  there, 
though  it  may  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
If  you  want  modern  highway  legislation 
you  can  get  it.  If  you  really  want  to 
improve  your  hignway  transportation 
facilities  you  can  do  it. 

All  in  favor  of  goods  roads,  say  I. 


January  18,  1913 
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Warranted  to  Glvm  Sat/»/mct/on. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  fop 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors* 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cittle. 

as.b>  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  it  la  invaluable. 
_Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
warranted  to  frive  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  fe- 
lts use.  tlTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark  RfiiUncU 


Every  bottle  or  Save.  the-Horae  Is  sold  with  an 
Iron-clad  contract  that  has  960,000  paid-op  capital 
back  of  It,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re- 
fund the  money;  no  matter  whether  It  la  Bone  or  Bog 
Bpavin,  Tendon  dlaeaoe  or  Puffs — nor  how  aged,  seri- 
ous or  complicated  the  laneneas  or  blemish  ma;  be. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-Tce-Horse  BOOK-is  our  11 
Years'  Experience  and  DISCO  VEKXE8— Treating 
>ver  100,000  horses  for  Ringbone—  Thoropin— Spavin— 
>nd  ALL  Lameness.  It  is  a  Mind  Settler— Tells  How 
•o  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame  Horse. 
Cotmi  SS  Forms  ol  Uatutt- Hloatrated.    MAILED  FbEE. 

Bat  write,  describing  yonr  case,  and 
we  will  send  our — BOOK — sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice — all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers). 

Write!   AND  STOP  THB  L088. 

TROf  CHEMICAL  CO.  lcCommerce  Are.,  Binghamton, N.  V. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Have-the-Uorse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or    sent  by   us  Express  Prepaid. 

ALFALFA 

AND   HOW  TO   GROW  IT 

Get  Our  New  Book  Free 

Ton  can  grow  Alfalfa  on  your  farm.  We  toll  you  bow 
In  our  Alfalfa  Book.  We  prove  to  you  you  can  grow  Al- 
falfa on  land  where  It  has  not  grown  to-fore,  where  peo- 
ple think  now  It  can't  be  grown.  Prove  also  how  to 
doable  [,ret»i*nt  crop*  of  Alfalfa,  no  matter  where  grown. 
Thla  book  tells  the  secret  of  Inoculation  (by  the  famous 
N-hhe-Hiltner  Process)  which  yon  hare  got  to  have 
before  too  can  grow  It  at  all.  Here's  one  of  the  most 
profitable cT'ips  you  can  raise— do  not  miss  big  Alfalfa 
[•routs  for  lack  of  the  knowledge  this  Book  contains.  The 
Information  In  It  Is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you. 

ALFALFA  BOOK  FREE 

Bend  today-It  wont  cost  you  a  cent.  Hook  Is  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  farmers— free  to  those  really  In- 
terested. Jammed  full  from  cover  to  cover  with  the 
Alfalfa  Information  you  want.  Tells  why  you  railed. 
Tells  how  to  succeed  big.  (Jlvea  Information  on  seed- 
ing and  tillage  and  the  wonderful  results  users  havo 
'tad.  Why  not  start  a  aotl  enrlehlng  campaign  on  your 
it  We  toll  yon  how  to  meet  your  particular  soil 
Itlons— how  to  get  a  line  stand  of  Alfaira.  Rend  for 
ni.  UALMIWAY  IIKOH..|iowMA\  oo., 
Box  414-A,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


The  Twentieth  Century 


Farmer 


IS  VOW  I1.C0  FEB  YEA  A. 

Special  Offer   to  Old 

Subscribers : 
Three  Years  -  $2.SO 

Ho  matter  whan  your  ■nbsorlptlon 
•spires;  ■and  In  jonr  renewal  now 
and  It  will  be  prepaid  from  whatever 
date  It  expiree. 

Save  60c  on  one  year, 
or  f  3.00  on  three  year*. 

The 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Davenport 


THE  high  jump  made  by  sheep 
and  lambs  last  week  was  about 
the  only  really  interesting  of 
the  live  stock  trade.  The  al- 
most sensational  advance  in 
prices,  however,  was  not  unexpected,  as 
the  bulls  had  been  predicting  such 
a  movement  since  along  in  Decem- 
ber. They  had  it  figured  out  that 
between  the  holidays  and  the  time 
when  Colorado  stock  would  begin 
moving  there  would  be  a  period  when  re- 
ceipts would  be  moderate  and  that  prices 
in  consequence  would  show  an  advance. 

The  events  last  week  bore  out  their  pre- 
dictions completely  except  as  regards  the 
receipts  which  were  at  most  points  liberal. 
However,  the  demand  was  so  good  that 
in  spite  of  large  receipts  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  advanced 
rapidly.  The  gains  amounted  to  anywhere 
from  50c  to  75c  per  100  for  the  current 
week.  This  means  that  lambs  have  sold 
the  highest  of  any  time  since  May  of 
last  year,  with  the  best  yearlings  as  high 
as  they  were  at  the  best  time  last  year. 
Ewes,  while  advancing  rapidly  did  not 
reach  the  extreme  high  point  of  last 
.spring. 

All  reports  agree  that  Colorado  has  a 
very  large  number  of  lambs  on  feed  and 
that  they  will  begin  running  before  the 
•end  of  January.  A  a  rule  feeders  in  that 
state  scatter  their  shipments  along  unfl 
quite  late  in  the  spring  and  if  they  follow 
that  policy  this  year  they  may  avoid 
creating  a  slump  in  prices.  However,  even 
the  bulls  have  been  conceding  that  at  the 
height  of  the  season  prices  might  ease 
off  a  little.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  a 
little  reaction  might  occur  and  still  leave 
prices  very  good. 

Western  sheepmen  are  sending  in  very 
encouraging  reports  from  the  range  where 
it  is  claimd  that  stock  up  to  the  present 
time  has  done  very  well  with  feed  in 
abundance.  Breeding  stock  is  reported  as 
in  an  especially  good  condition  with  the 
supply  larger  than  had  been  anticipated, 
thus  giving  promise  of  an  abundant  lam'o 
crop  the  coming'  spring. 

The  cattle  market  last  week  was  lack- 
ing in  new  or  interesting  features.  The 
trade,  in  fact,  was  very  largely  of  a  hum- 
drum character,  w-ith  price  changes  un- 
important. Receipts  at  the  big  market 
centers  wore  liberal,  but  there  was  a  cor- 
respondingly good  buying  demand  that 
kept  supplies  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  The 
cattle  market  has  suffered  more  or  less 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  winter  from 
the  lack  of  cold,  snappy  weather,  which 
always  tends  to  increase  the  demand  for 
beef.  Weather  conditions  last  week  were 
more  favorably  Involving  storms  and 
severe  cold  over  widely  extended  terri- 
tory. 

Hogs  were  good  sellers  all  last  week 
and  while  prices  fluctuated  to  some  ex- 
tent It  was  simply  an  up  and  down 
movement  that  did  not  result  In  any 
very  marked  CtuunfM  In  the  range  of 
values.  I  logmen  are  considerably  at 
Variance  In  their  !<1  -an,  due  possibly  to 
the  fact  that  conditions  surrounding  the 
trade  are  decidedly  unusual.  The  price 
of  hogs  is  go  high  as  compared  to  the 
price  of  corn  that  a  good  many  have 
been  predicting  that  hoKS  must  go  lower, 
ba.Mlng  their  belief  on  the  old-lime  theory 
that  Ihe  price  of  hogs  Is  governed  by  the 
cost  of  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  Is  a  big  bull  contingent  In  the 
trade  that  continues  to  asMi-rt  most  posi- 
tively that  there  Is  a  r> :» I  shor  tage  In  the 
supply  of  hogs  In  the  country  OOlUMCJtMnt 
upon  tho  ravages  „f  dlneasr  nnd  that  this 
shortage  will  beOOBBI  very  apparent  as 
the  hi  ;ison  advanced  Thev  are  pointing 
out  that  the  five  l,lir  packing  centers  of 
the  country  nil  show  hiavy  decreases  for 
the  winter  packing  season  to  dnte  with 

tho  single  exception  of  Omaha.  The  hull* 
also,  while  admitting  Mint  low-p'l'  ed  <  •  ■in 
generally  means  low-pilceU  lions,  point 
out  thnt  prnvMons  ire  hv  no  menno  high 
as  compared  to  lie  •  •■  I  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton.   The  hulls,  furthermore,  rnii  ittes* 

Hon  to  the  big  runs  of  light  hogs.  Indi- 
cating thnt  the.  country  has  shipped  |ti 
heavy  stock  nnd  Is  cutting  loose  the 
lighter  weights,  thus  In'Mentlng  the  ab- 
sence ,f  urn  mi  nt  turplui  of  fat  stock  In 
the  country. 


FREE 

'A  Streak  of  Gold" 


YOURS 


Yes  Sir — 5  to  10  $5  bills — your  saving  on  a  genuine  Galloway 
Spreader.    Why  pay  a  big  price  for  a  spreader  that  can't 
approach  a  Galloway  for  quality?  I  am  a  manufacturer  and 
can  dictate  my  own  prices.   That's  how  I  can  save  you 
(jjftg  4-*\  $CA  and  give  you  a  spreader  that  for 
^mm&  XO  quality  no  dealer  on  earth  30  to  90 

beat — equipped  with  Mandt's  New  Gear — a  Days 


masterpiece  of  con 
struction.  Get 
my  latest  offer. 
Write  me 
Today 


The  greatest  piece  of  Htera 
ture  ever  written  on  the  value 

of  manure.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  couldn't  be 
worth  more  to  you  if  you  paid  $10  for  it.  Plain  facts 
written  by  the  great  soil  experts  and  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful farmers.  Why  not  learn  absolutely  free  how  you 
can  turn  your  manure  pile  into  gold  dollars?  _  Send  now 
for  my  special  1913  proposition  and  price — it's  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Prest.,  THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
•M9C1      Galloway  Station  WATERLOO,  IA. 


Low 
Down 

Easy'o  Load 


What  Size  Engine 
Do  You  Want? 


\%  to  15  h.  p.— it's  all  the  same  to  me.  I've  got  a  New  1913 
Model  in  all  sizes  that  fairly  eats  up  work  on  the  farm.  Runs 
the  biggest  job  at  a  cost  of  a  penny  or  two  for  gasoline— has  no 
complicated  parts— can  be  operated  by  a  boy— more  substantially 
built,  reliable,  durable— and  with  all  its  superiorities  sells  at  a  price 
Of  $50  to  $300  lower  than  old-style  engines. 
Write  your  name  on  a  postal  and 


nee 


I'll  mail  you  my  new  engine  book  and 
revised  price  list.  Just  pick  out  the  engine 
you  want.  I'll  ship  it  to  you  on  30, 60  or  90  days' 
FREE  trial.  Then,  if  you  don't  want  engine.send  it 
backtome.  The  trial  will  not  have  cost  you  a  penny. 


$50  To  $300  Easily  Saved 


is  worth  looking  into,  especially  when  it's  on 
best  quality.  New  1913  Model  farm  engine— perma- 
nently guaranteed.  Ask  for  book  which  tells  all. 
Also  Special  1913  Proposition  and  Prices. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  Pres. 
THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 
415CZ  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

REMEMBER— We  carry  stocks  of  \M  oar  machines  at  Chicago.  Kansas 
f^y^C^unr^^B^^s^nrl^^geP^M^^^Im^^n^^prony^^^^n^^^^ 


it's  a  GALLOWAY 


;AV£D 


Read  this  letter  sent  to  me  from  P.  H.  Sells,  of  Garwln,  Iowa: 

"We  wore  out  a  hi'sh-priced  separator  which  la 

the  only  kind  wo  ever  had  and  I  would  not  (five  this  tial- 
loway  for  a  half  dozen  hiffh-priced  separators,  and 
they  sold  mo  their  No.  1  for  865.00  and  asked  me  over 
$100.00  for  tho  size  of  your  No.  14,  so  I  saved  845.00  by 
buying  your  No.  14  and  think  we  have  a  better  one." 
I  have  hundreds  oiot/icr  letters  to  prove  that  the  Galloway 


Cream  Separator 


Bath- 
In-Oil 

Id  the  equal  of  nny  on  the  market  at  any  prim,  and  I  nave  ymi  M  to  $4fi  ennh. 
I  (rive  you  ,'tt)  to  UO  day*-'  freo  trial  to  prove  </ unlit  y.  "I  havo  never  ton  nil  one  an 

well  coiiHtructed,  an  clone  a  hklmuiL-r"  Ih  the  comment  of  t'ornotlUM  M.  Hunter,  of  Kl  RtOO,  Olcliu 
Theodore  Canperof  Dod/evillo,  W|h.,  *avn  he  "wouldn't  trade  It  (tin*  (Sal Iowa v)  for  utiv  of  thOM  high- 
prl<  ■•<!  M-purat'TM."  No,  ittiy  way  you  look  at  It  the  (ialloway  taken  the  Imnner  for  Vuulttf/  ax, I  I'rirr. 
H<*nfl  a  poHtal  today  for  my  separator  Ih)oU— my  Hpeclul  offer  to  10  or  more  turn  In  every  lowmdilp, 
and  I  will  al*o  Kcnd  my  hitf  JVcoior  catuiotf  of  my  general  lino,  new  liaiidr<ou.c,  complete,  truthful, 
convincing—  all  fn-o  and  postpaid.    Write  mo  today.  Addrcwj 

Wm.  Galloway.  President,  THE  WILLIAM  OALLOWAY  CO..      413CW  Oallov/av  Sta..  Waterloo.  Iowa 

HtockH  on  hand  at  Kaii«aM  I'lty.  Council  Wiilf*.  Bi  I'aiil  and  Chicago.    Prompt  hhlpi 


i Trojan  More  Corn  Sorter"'  * 

Wonderful  Time  Saving  Money  Maklnglnvention  m 

Jmw  -^aaH^rt>JV5IJIIIUMIIIIIUIIIHrn«iainilHIIIIBinilr^BaHaMHBaVi^B%  T 


_  bmhh  boa  quality  and  quantity,  Mm  eon  In 

fr  *«,/,  if  f»r  *,/  unifor  m  Bliei  M  your  pi  lOlar  will  drop  .1  nun. I  Iter 
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CANADA'S  OFFERING 

XL.  PaIIIam        The  American  Rush  to 
10  I  Il8  OBIIIBl  Western  Canada  is  Increasing 

Free  Homesteads  'n™ 

Districts  of  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  In  3  years*  time  will  be 
worth  from  620  to  626  per  acre. 
These  land*  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
  Canada  have  been  built  In  ad- 
vance of  settlement,  and  in  a  short  time 
there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  bo 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri- 
can Settler  Is  at  home  In  Western  Canada, 
lie  is  not  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  deBlre  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  Is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates.  &c.,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 

or  address  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada, 


FREE  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley— the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  homs  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa- 
tion, Sacramento, 


CALIFORNIA 


Write 


Read  about  this  most  fa- 
mous construction,  learn  how 
it  makes  big  extra  silo  profits. 
Keeps  silo  door  closed  all  the 
time— prevent  silage  freezing  in  ^ 
winter  and  drying  out  in  sum-  _ 
mer.  Opens  and  closes  easier  than  barn  doors. 
Easy  climbing  ladder,  7  inch  foothold.  Get 
[our  book  telling  all  about  the  Hinge  Door 

.And  LANSING  SILOS 

Two  big  silo  offers  in  one  book.  Get  your 
name  in  to  us  quick.   Ask  for  Book  34. 

send  /  Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

YOUR  /  General  Offices:      •      Lincoln,  Neb. 

NAME   Asinine,  Mich.,  Marjville,Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Cedar 
NOW    /RapidB,  Iowa,  E.  St.  Louis,  111.,  Topeka,  Kan  ,  Leiinclon, 
/Ky  ,  DeDver,  Col.,  Spokane,  Wash.     Write  Nearest  OJfice 


Fresh  Air  SfrtS 

Boosts  Profits! 

Send  for  free  book  about  King  Aerator. 
Tells  how  it  draws  out  foul,  impure,  moisture- 
laden  air— lets  in  fresh,  pure  air.    Helps  pre- 
vent tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 
Prevents  moisture  forming  on  in- 
side of  roof— nodamp  ness  or  drip-  A 
ping.  Increases  health  of  stock 
—they  give  more  milk  on  less 
feed— put  on  flesh  and  muscle. 
Prevents  barn  decay.  The 

KING  AERATOR 

should  be  on  all  buildings 
where  good  ventilation  ia 
needed.  Built  of  best  ma- 
terials on  scientifically 
correct  principle.  Get 
free  book  and  prices. 
Galvanized  Steel. 
Cupola  Co. 
1T79  Vine  St.,  Owalonna,  Minn. 


4^  ^bL'  '     Reasons>  Why  You  Should 

"J  n  Investigate  the  SAN  DOW 
AW  V   Kerosene  Stationary  ENGINE 


It  runs  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline, 
alcohol  or  distillate  withou*  chango  of 
equipment — starts  without  cran king- 
runs  in  either  direction — throttle  gov- 
erned— hopper  cooled — speed  controlled 
while  running — no  cams — no  valves — no 
geari — no  sprockets — only  three  moving 
parts — portable  —  lit;ht  weight  — great 
-er — starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below 
zero — complete,  ready  to  run — chil- 
dren operate  them — &-year  iron- 
clad guarantee  —  l')-day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  H.  P. 

Stud  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 
which  eho^a  bow  Sacdow  will  be  useful 
mil.    Our  epeeial  advertising  propo 
tion  saves  you  one-half  cost  of  first 
engine  Bold  in  your  county.  (167) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
263 Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SHORES-MUELLER  CCy 


S 


Farmer  or  Farmers  I 

with  rig  in  every  County  to  intro- 
duce  and  sell  Family  and  Veteri- 
nary  Remedies,  Extracts  and  Spices.    Fine  pay. 
One  man  made  $90  one  week.  We  mean  busi- 
ness and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Write  us, 
Shores-Mueller  Co.. Dept.  68.  Cedar  Rapids, Iowa 


Farm  and  Dairy 


A GOOD  idea  in  the  planning-  of 
farm  buildings  is  to  have  wood- 
sheds and  barns  connected  with 
the  house,  so  that  no  going  out- 
side need  be  necessary  during 
the  coldi  and  rainy  weather.  There  is  no 
danger  of  fire  destroying  all  the  buildings 
if  there  is  a  connecting'  simple  greenhouse 
between  the  house  and  barn;  all  the  sash 
can  be  removed  in  summer  and  the  posts 
and  rafters  will  make  a  pretty  arbor  (or 
pergola,  as  it  is  now  called).  The  ideal 
heating  is  a  warm-air  furnace,  supple- 
mented by  an  open  fire,  for  then  impure 
or  stale  air  cannot  be  breathed  over  andl 
over  again.  Several  furnaces  are  now  so 
arranged  that  the  northwest  corner  of  a 
house  can  be  heated  by  having  separate 
chambers  heated  over  the  firebox.  If  the 
buildings  have  metal  roofs  the  danger  of 
fire  is  much  lessened.  By  making-  the 
roofs  with  a  low  pitch  and  by  carrying1 
up  a  parapet  around  the  top  of  the  walls 
the  umightlv  appearance  of  the  metal 
roof  is  obviated. 


Milk  in  Winter 

Too  many  dairymen  leave  the  milk  set- 
ting around  while  they  finish  up  the 
chores  before  breakfast,  which  allows  it 
to  chill,  and  even  freeze,  making  it  more 
difficult  to  separate  and  causing  a 
part  of  the  cream  to  be  left  in  the  milk 
after  separation.  Another  common  mis- 
take is  to  allow  the  cream  to  freeze, 
which  will  make  it  difficult  to  churn,  or, 
if  sold,  it  will  cause  the  crea.m  test  to  be 
lowered.  Remember,  cieam  or  milk  that 
has  once  been  frozen  never  again  will 
test  what  it  would  if  properly  handled 
from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow'a 
uddier  till  it  is  sold  or  used.  Hustle  the 
milk  right  to  the  house  and  separate  it 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  drawn,  and  keep 
the  cream  where  it  will  not  congeal  in 
the  least.  Then  when  taking  it  to  mar- 
ket cover  the  can  well  and  toss  an  old 
sack  or  two  or  a  clean  horse  blanket 
over  it  till  you  reach  town.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  insure  a  good,  uniform  test 
during  the  winter. 


Difference  in  Treatment  of  Cows 

All  cows  are  not  equally  timid.  There 
is  a  difference  in  their  temperament. 
What  will  excite  one,  another  may  not 
heed.  Some  require  the  utmost  kindness, 
others  more  or  less  discipline.  But  dis- 
cipline is  not  cruelty;  it  is  but  kindness 
combined  with  firmness,  and  is  based  on 
reason,  not  fits  of  anger. 

The  disobedient,  unmanageable  cow  is 
often  made  so  by  an  attendant  who  has 
no  love  for  or  pride  in  his  work,  no  af- 
fection for  the  animals  in  his  charge. 
Or,  if  not  this,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  con- 
sequence of  his  acts  and  cares  less  about 
good  results.  Sueh  men  are  undesirable 
in  the  dairy  and  should  either  be  taught 
better  or  removed.  They  could  bring  the 
herd  to  but  an  indifferent  degree  of  suc- 
cess, if,  indeed,  it  should  succeed  at  all. 
Thie  dairy  cow  must  be  contented;  she 
cannot  be  so  unless  she  is  humanely 
treated. 

Kindness  and  training  should  begin 
with  the  calf.  Who  has  not  seen  it  cru- 
elly beaten  because  its  calfish  pranks 
have  caused  the  keeper  a  little  run 
around  the  yard  or  over  the  field?  Beat- 
ing the  calf  after  it  is  caught  will  not 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act. 


Ration  for  Cows 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  a  cheap 
ration  when  short  of  hay  and'  with  no 
roots,  but  the  following  is  suggested  for 
cows  up  to  two  gallons:  Fourteen  pounds 
of  oat  straw  chaff,  four  pounds  of  long 
hay.  forty  pounds  of  brewers'  grains, 
three  pounds  of  dairy  meal  and  two 
pounds  of  bran.  Give  one  and  one- 
quarter  pounds  of  decorticated  cotton 
cake  or  meal  and  ono  pound  of  dairy  meal 
extra  for  each  gallon  over  two.  When 
you  begin  the  mangels,  reduce  the  grains 
to  twenty  pounds;  five  forty  pounds  of 
mangels,  and  instead  of  the  dairy  meal 
and  bran  give  three  pounds  of  decorti- 
cated cotton  cake,  or  meal  alone,  which 
will  make  the  nutrients  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  former  ration.  Give 
the  same  increase  for  the  increase  in 
yield  as  in  the  former  case. 

W.  M.  PHILLIPS. 


— —  i  ur  ine 

FREE 


Before  You  Milk  Your  Cows  Again 

  —  —2         for  the 

GREAT  WESTERN 

SEPARATOR  Book  Sent 

Our  free  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  cream  and  butter-profit  facts. ^ 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  all  the  cream,  highest  quality  cream, 
with  least-work  and  biggest profits  for  the  longest  term  of  years  it  shows 
you  in  plain  figures  how  to  make  from  $5  00  to  $15  00  more  from 
every  cow,  per  year,  whether  you  now. own  a  cream  separator 
or  not.    Don't  you  want  this  great  book.  FREE?    Get  all  the 

Facts  You  Want  to  Know  About  Separators 

Read  about  the  Great  Western  Note  tbat  the  bowl  delivers  cream  from  the  ton  and 
sbim-milk  from  the  bottom,  so  there's  no  chance  of  their  mixing  It  is  self  drain 
im?  and  self  flushing,  there  are  no  long  tubes,  no  minute  slots,  corners  crevices 
or  ragged  edges  to  hold  milt  and  collect  dirt.  The  fireat  Western  Is  ball  bearing 
throughout.  Perfectly  uniform  balls.  50  to  100%  harder  than  regular  Ball  races 
tempered  so  file  cannot  cut  them.  We  will  arrange  for  you  to  get  a  Great 
Western  on  any  kind  of  a  trial  to  prove  that  our  claims  are  not  strong  enough. 
MrtTArt  J"st  mail  US  y°"r  name  and  address  on  a  postal  for  the  big.  one. 
l^tKJW,  Illustrated  Great  Western  Book.    It's  worth  MONEY  to  you. 


ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,    338C  Second  Ave. 


to  you. 
Rock  Island,  111. 


CLOVER 


Get  a  big 
"Catch" 
of  Clover 


Our  New  Wonderful  Book  Entitled 
"Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It" 


Enrich  Soil 
— Increase 
Your  Crops 


Thousands  of  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clover 
"catch' '  in  the  last  few  years.  They  have  wondered  why.  Our 
book  t  ells  you.  It  i  s  full  of  $  Caeh  Money  $  i  nformation. 
Tells  you  how  to  puti  n  the  necessary  bacteria  that  your  Boil 
I  actcs  on  accoun  tof  continual  cropping  and  howt  he  soil  is  in- 
oculated. This  process  provides  the  necessary  bacteria  that 
draw  the  nitrogen  from  the  air,  that  you  lack.  Send  for  It. 
Send  lOcin  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Why  not  start  a  soil  enriching  campaigu  on  your  farm  ? 


Clover  wonderfully  enriches  the  soil.  We  can  help  you  to  get 
a  fine  stand  of  clover — tell  you  how  te  meet  your  particular  soil 
conditions.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  We  spend 
fortunes  to  tell  farmers  abont  "Nltraffln"  inoculation.  Our 
book  "Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It"  is  f»*ee  to  you  though  tb» 
information  it  containsis  worth  bundredsof  dollars  to  farm- 
ers. Get  the  big  #  Cash  Money  $  crops.  Make  your  oat  and 
corn  land  yield  donble  crops.  Send  for  this  new  original 
book  now.    Enclose  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 


GALLOWAY-BROS. -BOWMAN  COMPANY,    Box  417  H,    Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  selling:  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We    ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring:  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  also  make  the  "Pratt"  Automobile*. 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Give  Your  Stock  a  Chance 

to  do  their  best  for  you.  Special  attention  in  the  winter 
months  pays,  not  only  now  but  th  ughout  the  whole 
year.  Lack  of  exercise  and  heavy  feeding  of  dry  feeds 
make  liver  and  bowels  sluggish,  and  the  animals  un- 
thrifty and  unprofitable. 

pr&%>  Animal  Regulator 

corrects  these  conditions  at  small  cost.  Test  at  our  risk  I 

25c,  50c,  $1;  2:-lb.  pail  $3.50 
For  sprains,  bruises,  stiff  m.  scles — man  or  beast — use 


Liniment 

25c,  50c,  $1 


Can  be  used  aa  a  blister  If  necessary.    Keep  It  on  hand. 
"Your  money  back  if  it  fails."   Get  Prat    Profit-sharing  Book- 
let, and  1913  Almanac  FREE  at  dealers  or  write  us.  Our 
products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 


The  Twentieth  Century 

Farmer  

Breeder's  Gazette    -  - 
Woman's  World  -    -  - 


All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 

$1.80 

Subscribe  Now 
Address— The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing*  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


0t  tamois. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

FARMER 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 

Omaha,  January  25,  1913 

Number  633 
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SIMPLY  SIGN  THIS  AND  SEND  TODAY 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Derj    N6  .Chicago.  111. 
I  accept  your  offer  to  send  me  your  1.000 
page  Catalogue  without  cost  to  me. 

Name  

Address  

Town  

State  R.  F.  D  


Drawn  expressly  for 

Montgomery  Ward  <£•  Company 
by  Charles  Dana  Gibson 


Charles  Dana  Gibson  is  America's 
greatest  artist. 
He  lives  in  his  art — for  art's  sake. 
The  lessons  of  his  pictures  have  punc- 
tured more  illusions,  intensified  more 
sympathies  and  levelled  the  loves  of  high 
and  low  to  the  common  standard  of 
humanity. 

We  asked  him  to  present  through  his  art  the 

message  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

He  has  drawn  two  great  pictures;  one  is  called  "Friends 
for  Forty  Years,"  which  will  appear  later  in  this  publica- 
tion. The  other  drawing,  which  appears  on  this  page — 
"My  Father  Loved  that  Book," 

Do  you  get  his  meaning  ? 

Her  father  loved  that  book  because  it  made  possible 
more  comforts  for  his  family  at  less  cost  than  he  could 
secure  them  elsewhere. 

Whether  he  needed  foods  or  furniture,  clothes  or  cur- 
tains, machinery  or  farm  implements,  he  could  buy  them 
from  Ward's  with  all  the  extra  profits  cut  out. 

Have  you  traded  at  Ward's?  Are  you  one  of  the 
millions  or  more  people  who  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
economy  bystudying  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  's  Catalogue. 

If  not,  write  us  today.  Copy  of  the  great  book  will 
be  sent  you  absolutely  free,  and  without  any  obligation 
on  your  part. 

Fill  out  the  coupon.   Send  it  today. 

Montgomery  Ward  $  Co. 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Ft.  Worth.  Texas 


When  Writing  to  This  Advertiser  Be  Sure  to  Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Not  a  Lender 

"Johnny,  I  suppose  your  sister  has 
her  beaux  besides  me." 

"  'Bout  seven  more." 

"Where  do  you  think  I  stand  in 
>r  affections?" 

"I'm  afraid  you're  in  the  second 
vision,  pal." 

'Economical 
Johnny — Mamma,  will  you  wash 
y  face? 

Mamma — Why,  Johnny,  can't  you 
>  that? 

Johnny — Yes,  but  I'll  have  to  wet 
y  hands,  and  they  don't  need  it — 
ppincott's. 

Out  of  the" >ilouth  of  Babes 
One  day  a  little  girl  about  5  years 
d  heard  a  ranting  preacher  pray- 
g  until  the  roof  rang  with  the 
rength  of  his  supplications.  Turn- 
g  to  her  mother,  she  whispered: 
"Mother,  don't  you  think  if  he 
nearer  to  God  he  wouldn't  have 
talk  so  loud?" 

As  it  Sounded 
The  preacher  had  announced  a 
rthcoming  concert  by  the  choir, 
id  that  one  of  the  principal  num- 
rs  would  be  a  sonata  by  the  or- 
nist. 

"What  did  he  say,  Tommy?"  asked 
slightly  deaf  old  lady  in  the  audi- 
ce,  turning  to  her  young  nephew. 
" 'Sh,  auntie!"  whispered  Tommy, 
e  says  the  choir  is  going  to  give  a 
ncert  and  it'll  be  a  snorter." 

Reason  Enough 

Mother,  overhearing  a  quarrel, 
lied  her  4-year-old  in  from  the 
lewalk  and  forbade  him  to  go  out- 
iors  again  while  the  other  children 
^re  near. 

"But  I  must  go  out  there  again, 
amma,  just  for  a  minute!"  an- 
unced  the  child,  earnestly. 
"Why  must  you,    dear?"  asked 
amma. 

"Because,"  was  the  fervid  answer, 
hey  hit  me  an'  hurt  me,  an'  I  just 
itter  go  out  there  an'  dead  'em!" 


Geographjr  Up  to  Date  . 
At  a  Brooklyn  school,  not  long 
nee,  the  class  in  geography  was 

ked: 

"What  are  some  of  the  natural 

cullarities  of  Long  Island?" 

The  pupils  tried   to    think,  and 

ter  a  while  a  boy  raised  his  hand. 

"I  know,"  said  he. 

"Well,  what  are  they?"  asked  the 

acher. 

"Why,"  said  the   boy,    "on  the 
nth  side  you  can  see  the  sea,  and 
the  north    side    you    hear  the 

und." 

Fully  Assimilated 

Hay  S.  Baker,  the  author,  in  an 
gument  on  Immigration  at  Law- 
;ho,  cited  the  marvelous  speed 
lerewith  th<-  Immigrant  family,  be 

German  or  French,  or  what  not, 
lomea  assimilated    into    the  na- 

nal  life. 

"An  Instance  of  this  assimilation 
urs  to  me,"  he  said.  "I  know  a 
rthy  Neapolitan,  one  Paolo  Oncl, 
o  came  to  this  country  three  years 
o.     Paolo's   little  son,  Francesco, 

American  citizen  of  7,  looked  up 
»m    his    school    books    the  other 

ning  to  ask: 

"  'Say,  pa,  what  year  was  It  you 
Hans  discovered  us  In?'" 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

CorJdi't  Serve  It 
In  a  fashionable  restaurant  a  new 
multi-millionaire  with  no  knowledge 
of  French  and  no  desire  to  expose 
his  ignorance,  pointed  to  a  line  on 
the  menu  and  said  to  the  waiter: 
"I'll  have  some  of  that." 
"I  am  sorry,  sir,"  the  waiter  an- 
swered, "but  the  band    is  playing 
that." 

Natural  Obstacles 

"I  feel  that  I  could  overcome  any 
obstacle  for  you,"  he  declared. 

"There  is  only  one  obstacle  that 
you  will  have  to  overcome  to  get 
me,"  she  replied. 

"What  is  it?  Tell  me,  and  I  will 
overcome  it." 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
will  never  marry  anyone  whose  ears 
stick  out  like  the  wings  on  a  mono- 
plane. Get  yours  to  flatten  them- 
selves against  your  head  and  the 
obstacle   will   be  overcome." 

Her  Excuse 
"These  people  have  a  plausible 
and  self-righeous  excuse  for  all  their 
misdeeds,"  said  Senator  Bankhead, 
apropos  of  certain  hypocritical  law- 
breakers, in  an  address  in  Fayette. 

"They  remind  me,  in  fact,  of  a 
certain  parson's  domineering  wife. 
The  parson  said  meekly  one  day: 

"  My  love,  you  told  me  before  the 
wedding  that  you  knew  our  mar- 
riage was  made  in  heaven,  yet  you 
now  order  me  about  as  if  I  were  a 
slave.' 

"  'Order,'  the  woman  calmly  an- 
swered, 'is  heaven's  first  law.'  " 

Military  ignorance 

"The  late  General  F.  D.  Grant," 
said  a  Washington  official,  "was 
once  complaining  n  my  hearing 
about  an  ignorant  officer.  He  lik- 
ened this  officer  to  a  certain  Private 
Cheney. 

"  'Where  is  Cheney?  What  the 
dickens  has  become  of  Private 
Cheney?' 

"So,  he  declared,  Cheney  was 
sought  for  one  whole  afternoon,  but 
no  tidings  of  him  turned  up  until  a 
comrade  finally  said: 

"  'Cheney?  Why,  I  saw  Cheney 
about  two  hours  ago.  He  was  talk- 
ing about  going  to  get  some  gun- 
cotton  to  sew  a  button  on  his  pants 
with,  and  that's  the  last  been  heard 
of  him,  I  believe.'  " 

The  Pussinit  of  Chivalry 
Miss      Italia      Garibaldi.  m-und 
daughter  of  the  famous  "liberator," 
complained    In    Chicago    about  the 
way     Italian     women    are  sweated 
there. 

"When  I  see,"  she  said,  "the  male 
employer,  with  all  his  vaunled  chiv- 
alry to  woman.  Hiking  such  an  unfair 
advantage  or  his  female  employes,  I 
don't  wonder  that  woman  Is  begin- 
ning to  sneer  at  man's  ehlvalrv. 

'  It  reminds  me  of  an  Italian  wash- 
erwoman, very  Industrious  and  suc- 
cessful,   to   whom   a   young   man  of 
rered  hlmsel    In  matrimony. 

"  You  lo\c  me?'  the  washer- 
woman asked. 

"'Devotedly,'  ihe  young  man  re- 
plied. 

"  'Are  von  sure?' 

"  'I  swear  it ' ' 

"She  gave  )■  I  in  a  noarc  hlug  look. 
"  'An-   you   out    of    work?'  sho 

ll«kr<|. 
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Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers  Meet 

National  Convention  at  Cheyenne  Free  from  Long-Winded  Theory  and  Hot-Air  Vaporings 


T 


HE  forty-ninth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  asso- 
ciation  was   held    at  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  January  9,  10  and  11,  1913. 
This  was  in  most  respects  the 

  most  interesting    and  •  instructive 

convention  ever  held  hy  this  or- 
mization.  There  was  less  frills,  fuss  and  for- 
al  display  of  oratory  than  is  usual  on  such 
:casions. 

A.  J.  Knollin  of  Chicago,  the  eastern  vice 
•esident,  in  the  absence    of    President  F.  R. 
□oding,  presided.     Mr.  Knollin  is  one  of  the 
g  sheep  growers    of    the  United 
ates    and    quite    prominent  as  a 
orker,  advocating  every  movement 
;aring  the  impress   of   sheep  and 
ool  advancement   throughout  the 
untry.    Mr.  Knollin  is  not  selfish 

to  western  sheep  interests,  but  is 
ike  in  sympathy  with  the  farm 
3ck,  the  man  of  small  holdings.  He 
•ges  the  states  east  of  the  Missouri 
ver  to  advocate  the  forty-sheep 
rm,  if  no  more. 

The  program  was  gotten  up  in 
ew  of  discussing  practical  things 
id  features  of  interest  to  the  sheep 
eeder  and  wool  grower.  The  en- 
uragement  of  thoughtful,  sugges- 
ve  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  the 
leep  and  wool  industry  was  the 
irit  of  this  meeting.  It  is  seldom 
le  has  the  privilege  of  attending  a 
invention  so  practical  and  instruc- 
in  its  advice  and  teachings,  do 
ee  from  long-winded  theory  and 
>t-air  vaporings. 

(•legates  from  Range  Sheep  Country 
This  convention  was  made  up  al- 
ost  wholly  of  membership  and  dele- 
ite  representations  from  the  range 
if>ep  country  west  of  the  Missouri 
ver.     The    following    states  were 

•sent* in  the  roll  call  of  delegates: 
illfornia,  Washington,  Utah,  Ore- 
>n,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
laho,  Wyoming.  Montana  and  Ne- 
•aska.  The  spirit,  of  this  OOnven- 
r»n  was  anything  bat  '1  Isheartcned 

the  ultimate  success  of  wool  grow- 
g  and  mutton  production  In  tho 
nlted  States.  It  would  he  a  very 
IfflcuH  matter  to  convene  a  morn 
itelllgent,  healthy,  prosperous-appearing  lot  of 
isineHH  men  than  composed  the  meetings  of  the 
irious  sessions  of  this  eon  vent  Ion.     There  wart 

very  strong  family  resemblance  In  tho  make-up 
P  this  flock  that  might  suggest  the  Scotch  and 
r-otch-Irish  ancestry  of  fully  90  per  cent  of  the 
ldlence.  The  sheep  hnHlness  has  been  so  thor- 
ughly  born  in  these  flock  malt  en  that  tluv  will 
intend  for  what  they  believe  in  right  and  Just, 
l  the  perpetuation  of  this  Industry  In  Am«*rlca 
nd  under  the  present  system  of  tariff  and  op- 
ortunltles  for  Its  growth  and  permanencv. 


The  discussion  of  the  wool  tariff  by  Secre- 
tary S.  W.  McClure  of  Gooding,  Idaho,  under  the 
title,  "Wool  Growing  and  the  Tariff,"  was  most 
thoroughly  and  systematically  handled,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  wool  producer  left  no  room 
for  argument.  Mr.  McClure's  discussion  merits 
a  place  in  general  publication  and  is  well  worthy 
the  consideration  and  study  of  all  persons  in  the 
least  interested  in  this  subject,  which  is  now 
commanding  so  much  attention,  not  only  by  con- 
gress and  the  United  States,  but  among  readers, 
thinkers  and  business  men.  McClure's  address 
will  appear  in  full  in  the  National  Wool  Grower, 


What  the  Wool  Men  Favor 


gentlemen  tried  to  impress  upon  their  hearers 
tho  need  of  two  special  things  in  the  marketing 
of  their  wool  in  order  to  make  the  wool-growing 
industry  more  profitable. 

First,  there  must  be  improvement  in  quality 
of  the  flocks  in  the  matter  of  a  more  uniform 
fleece  and  the  improvement  in  condition  of 
fleece.  The  former  means  the  breeding  of  bet- 
ter sheep  in  quality  of  wool.  This  might  sug- 
gest finer  fiber,  longer  staple,  a  more  dense  cov- 
ering of  the  sheep  with  these  qualities  of  fleece 
and  a  larger  fleece,  one  with  more  scoured  wool 
per  sheep.  The  latter  would  mean  greater  care 
in  keeping  the  fleece,  while  on  the 
back  of  the  sheep  as  free  as  possible 
from  burrs  or  any  foreign  substance 
that  would  add  undesirable  condi- 
tions to  the  fleece. 


FOLLOWING  is  a  summary  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  association: 

Favoring  a  revision  of  schedule  "K,"  the  tariff  law 
providing  for  a  specific  duty  on  scoured  wool  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  production  in  America  and  abroad. 

Opposing  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  meat  and  meat 
products. 

Favoring  the  enactment  of  a  pure  fabrics  law  similar  in 
intention  to  the  pure  food  law. 

Favoring  the  indorsement  of  uniform  bounty  laws  of  west- 
ern states. 

Opposing  the  creation  of  additional  federal  game  preserves. 
Declaring  unalterable  opposition  to  any  system  of  leasing 
the  public  domain. 

Indorsing  the  National  Wool  Grower,  the  association's  or- 
gan, and  recommending  its  incorporation. 

Extending  thanks  to  the  railroads  for  expediting  shipments 
of  grain  and  other  supplies  to  the  western  ranges  in  times  of 
distress  of  the  sheep-raising  industry. 

Advising  wool  growers  to  follow  the  rules  for  preparation 
for  shipment  of  wool  laid  down  by  the  National  Wool  Ware- 
house and  Storage  company,  and  indorsing  ibis  corporation. 

Indorsing  house  bill  No.  20,113,  by  Congressman  Mondell 
of  Wyoming,  appropriating  $200,000  of  federal  funds  for  the 
payment  of  bounties  for  the  destruction  01  predatory  animals  in 
western  statcB. 

Requesting  that  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  and  Storage 
company's  wool  exhibit  be  placed  aboard  CBTI  and  transported 
throughout  the  wool-growing  states  for  tin-  enlightenment  of 
wool  growers,  and  requesting  the  railroads  to  transport  the  ex- 
hibit free  of  charge. 


the  official  organ  of  the  nHSoelatlon.  and  ex- 
tracts will  he  published  In  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Several  other  very  interesting 
addresses,  owing  to  their  length,  will  be  sim- 
ilarly treated. 

Preparing  Won]  for  Market 

Preparation  of  wool  for  market  was  given 
considerable  attention  by  various  Hpcnkcrs,  es- 
pecially F.  A  Kllenwood  (>r  <  allfornia  and  .1.  I). 
Holllday,  manager  of  the  National  Wool  Waro- 
Iioiihc  and  Storage  company  >>f  Chicago.  Thine 


Tagging  and  Trimming  .Sheep 

It  means  more  attention  to  tag- 
ging and  trimming  the  sheep  in  the 
spring  before  shearing  that  no  soiled 
or  damaged  wool  go  into  the  tied-up 
fleece:  to  keep  the  fleece  from  get- 
ting soiled  while  shearing  and  In  all 
other  ways  to  protect  the  fleece 
from  dirt  or  filth  to  the  best  of  the 
ability  of  the  flock  owner;  the  tying 
of  the  fleece  with  jute,  binding- 
twine  or  any  material  that  will  in 
the  least  damage  the  wool  in  its 
manufacture.  The  recommendation 
of  paper  twine  or  cord  made  es- 
pecially for  wool  tying  was  advo- 
cated as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
value  of  wool.  Cleaner  shearing 
floors,  where  the  tags  and  clippings 
are  carefully  swept  up  so  as  no  I  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  skin  side 
of  the  fleece  while  shearing;  the 
keeping  of  all  black  sheep  at  shear- 
ing time  separate  from  the  flock, 
as  the  particles  of  black  wool  ilnm- 
age  the  while  fleece  when  senl  to  the 
factory.  Too  much  attention  cannot 
he  given  this  feature  of  sheep  can' 
If  the  flock  owner  hopes  to  get  what 

his  wool  is  really  worth   when  In 

good  condition  Mlack  fleeces  and 
tags  should  be  kept  out  of  It.  so  far 
as  possible.  IU  these  observations 
being  carried  out  wool  Ih  worth  sev- 
eral cents  per  pound  more. 

GVOWl    Need*    Ills   Own    W'ai  elioif-e 

Last,  bill  not  least,  the  sheep  grower  should 
ship  his  wool  lo  his  own  wool  storage  house,  the 
National  Wool  Warehouse  and  Storage  coinpuil) 
of  Chicago,  where  all  wools  are  sold  on  their 
merit.  Thus  the  clean,  evenly  graded  clip  ol 
iwool  would  bring  Its  owner  a  much  better  prlet 
than  If  sold  at  home,  where  the  eastern  wool 
buyer  alms  to  get  all  the  wool  at  a  uniform  price, 
good,  bad  and  Indifferent.  This  price  Is  based 
upon  the  Indifferent  grade  of  wool,  a  price  which 

(CoNTIMKM  OV  PAOR   TWHNTY  l'lVtC  I 


Budding  Peaches  as  Means  of  Propagation 

While  Process  is  Simple,  the  Manner  in  Which  Improvement  is  Made  is  Not  Easy  to  Explain 


HE  peach  belongs  to  that  class  of 
fruits  which  is  propagated  by  a 
process  known  as  budding.  The 
peach  is  budded  like  the  plum, 
the  cherry  and  the  almond.  The 
wood  of  this  class  of  fruits,  which 
are    known    technically    as  the 
stone  or  drupe  fruits,  is  very  brittle  and  does 
not  lend  itself  well  to  propagation  by  grafting, 
therefore  the  bud  from  a  twig  is  used. 

Budding  is  on©  of  the  most  rapid  means  and 
most  economical  method  of  artificial  propaga- 
tion. The  work  of  budding  is  done  during  the 
growing  season,  the  latter  part  of  July,  any 
time  in  August  and  occasionally  in  early  Sep- 
tember. 

The  peach  is  usually  worked  on  peach, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  stock 
which  is  to  be  budded. 

Propagators  who  bud  peaches  on  a  commer- 
cial scale,  such  as  the  large  nurseries,    have  | 
learned  many  tricks  about    the    trade    which  F 


ties  of  each  it  would  be  best  to  select,  also  the 
number  of  each  variety.  The  Alexandra  and 
Hale's  Early  are  popular  early  varieties.  The 
Alberta  and  Hill's  Chilli  are  considered  .medium 
in  Nebraska.  The  Crawford  and  Champion 
have  been  largely  used  as  late  varieties. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  which 
the  propagator  of  peaches  must  keep  in  mind. 
There  are  freestone  and  clings,  yellow-fleshed 
and  white-fleshed  peaches — varieties  desirable 
for  canning — and  others  more  adapted  for  dry- 
ing. There  is  also  a  decided  variation  in  the 
quality  of  fruit  produced  by  individual  trees  in 
a  variety  such  as  Hale's  Early  or  Alberta.  The 
propagator  in  selecting  his  bud  sticks  should 
take  them,  if  possible,  from  the  trees  which 
produce  the  best  quality  of  fruit.  A  bud  stick 
is  merely  a  twig  cut  from  the  present  season's 
growth;  as  was  stated  before,  these  are  usually 
cut  in  August,  so  that  the  buds  have  sufficient 
time  to  become  fairly  well  matured.  The  buds 
.  will  be  found  to  be  immature  toward  the  grow- 
makes  this  process  of  propagation  economical,  ^jc^  ing  end;  therefore,  the  end  is  cut  back  to  the 


FIG. 


IV— Budding,   (a)  Inserting  the 
tying ;  (c)  cutting  off  the  top. 


bud;(b) 


Growing  the  stalk  upon  which  the  buds  are 
to  be  worked.    The  first  step  is  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil.  The 
ground  is  usually  stirred  in  Septem- 
ber, and  after  thorough  preparation 
by  the  use  of  a  disk  and  a  harrow,  it 
is  marked  off  in  rather  shallow  fur- 
rows with  a  lister.     An  extra  effort 
is  made  to  get    the    rows  perfectly 
straight.     Peach  pits  or  seeds  are  se- 
cured in  large  quantities    from  the 
canning  factories,  home-grown  peaches 
usually  considered  best  on  account  of 
their  being  adapted  to  the  climate  in 
which  the  stock  is  to  be  grown.  After 
the  ground  is  prepared  as  above  de- 
scribed peach  pits  are  dropped  in  the 
bottom    of   the   furrows    and  again 
an  extra    effort    is    made    to  keep 
the     rows     perfectly     straight.  The 
seeds  are  dropped  from  three  to  five 
inches  apart  and  covered  lightly  with 
soil  not  to  exceed  two  inches  in  depth. 
The  peach  ceed  soon  takes  up  mois- 
ture through  the  stony  seed  coat  and 
later,  assisted  by  the  frost,  bursts  through  the 
seed  coat,  and  when  the  warm  spring  days  come 
we  see  a  field  of  peach  .seedlings   planted  in 
straight  rows.     Usually  these  rows  run  north 
and  south  through  the  field.     The  grower  also 
finds  it  more  convenient  to  have  the  rows  from 
twenty  to  forty  rods  in  length.    The  young 
seedlings     are  cultivated 
and  given    every  possible 
opportunity    to    make  a 
rapid  growth.  Frequent 
cultivations  are  continued 
until   the   budding  season 


first  mature  bud.     Each  bud  is  borne  in  the 


FIG.  II— Cutting  the  bud. 

is  over.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  budding  is  started 
the  cultivator  is  adjusted 
to  throw  dirt  toward  the 
trunks  of  the  little  trees,  the  plan  being  to  pile 
the  soil  from  two  to  three  inches  higher  than 
the  average  level  of  the  soil  around  the  trees. 
This  is  done  to  keep  the  trunks  moist  until  the 
bud  is  inserted. 

Selecting  the  bud  sticks.  This  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  propagation  of  peaches  by 
budding.  First,  the  varieties  one  desires  to 
grow  is  a  study  in  itself,  and  in  commercial 
practice  is  based  largely  on  the  popularity  of 
varieties.  As  we  have  early,  medium  and  late 
peaches,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  varie- 
(6) 


Budding.  1.  Stock  with  cross  and  longitudinal  cuts.  2  Buds  cut  partly  off. 
3  Bud  4.  Bud  inserted.  5.  Tied  with  raphia.  6.  Bud  started  and  stock 
cut  off.   Illustration  from  Green's  Laboratory  Manual. 

leaf  axil.  The  leaves  are  cut  off,  leaving  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  leaf  stem  next  to  the 
bud.  The  stick  then  presents  an  appearance 
as  illustrated  in  Figure  I.  The  sticks  rre  then 
tied  in  bundles  and  bear  the  label  of  the  variety 
of  the  tree  from  which  they  were  taken;  they 
are  then  wrapped  in  wet  gunnysacks,  or  packed 
in  damp  moss.  When  handled  in  this  way  they 
can  be  shipped  thousands  of  miles. 

Before  the  bud  sticks  are  unpacked  a  bud 
rag,  commonly  called  by  nurserymen,  is  pre- 
pared which  is  usually  a  small-sized  gunnysack 
with  long  strings  tied  in  either  corner.  The 
sack  is  then  dampened  about  half  its  length  so 
that  the  dampened  end  will  keep    the  sticks 
moist  when  rolled  up  and  the  outside  of  the 
roll  will  be  dry.    The  base  end  of  the  sticks 
are  all  placed    one    way,  so 
that  the  sticks  can  be  drawn 
from     the     bundle  without 
breaking  the  leaf  stem  or  in- 
juring the  bud.    The  bundle 
is  carried  by  a  string  running 
over  the  budder's  shoulder, 
so  that  the  sticks  hang  by  his 
side  as  he  works.    After  the 
sticks    have    been  prepared 
and  are  ready  for  use  the  cul- 
tivator is  started  in  the  peach 
seedlings,     raking    the  dirt 
level  between  the  rows  and 
leaving  a  strip  from  four  to 
six  inches  wide    in    the  row 
which  was  previously  thrown 
to  the  base  of  the  trees  to 


FIG.    Ill— Budding.  Preparin 
stock. 


keep  the  bark  moist.  A  budding  gang  consists 
of  three  men,  one  who  goes  ahead  of  the  bud- 
der,  raking  the  soil  away  from  the  trees,  leav- 
ing the  ground  practically  level,  and  trimming 
off  the  branches  of  the  little  trees 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  budder  then  starts, 
using  a  round-pointed  knife  made  for 
this  purpose,  called  a  budding  knife 
(Fig.  II),  which  is  usually  kept  as 
sharp  as  a  razor.  Nearly  every  bud- 
der carries  with  him  an  oil  stone  and 
razor  strop  to  keep  his  knife  sharp. 
With  this  knife  the  budder  makes  a 
T-shaped  cut  on  the  east  or  the  north, 
but  usually  the  northeast  side  of  the 
tree,  from  one  to  three  inches  up  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  making 
this  cut  the  knife  is  inserted  just 
through  the  bark,  so  that  the  wood  un- 
derneath the  bark,  known  as  cabium, 
is  not  seriously  injured.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  cut  is  shown  in  (a)  Figure 
III.  The  severed  bark  is  then  opened, 
as  shown  in  (b)  Figure  III,  and  a  bud, 
cut  from  the  stick,  as  shown  in  Figure 
II,  and  carried  on  the  point  of  the 
knife  held  by  the  thumb,  is  inserted 
beneath  the  bark,  as  shown  in  (a)  Figure  IV. 
This  figure  illustrates  a  shield  bud,  so  called 
from  its  shape. 

A  good  budder  is  supposed  to  place  from 
1,600  to  2,200  buds  per  day.  The  actual  opera- 
tion of  budding  is  hard  work;  however,  there 
is  a  fascination  about  it  and  some  budders  be- 
come experts  and  are  able  to  put  in  over  3,000 
buds  in  a  single  day.  A  good  budder  is  always 
in  demand  during  the  budding  season  and  is 
able  to  command  from  $2  to  $5  per  day  for  his 
services.  Careful  work  done  rapidly  is  helpful 
in  securing  a  good  stand  of  buds.  This  applies 
to  the  work  of  the  wrapper  as  well  as  the 
budder. 

The  budder  is  followed  by  the  third  man  of 
the  gang  known  as  the  wrapper.  It  used  to  be 
the  custom  to  wrap  buds  with 
raphia,  the  bark  of  a  reed  or 
giant  grass,  grown  in  Cenl/ral 
America,  but  now  days  in 
practically  all  the  budding  on 
a  commercial  scale  the  buds 
are  wrapped  with  common 
white  wrapping  twint>.  The 
string  is  stronger,  easier  to 
fasten  and  cheaper.  The 
string  can  be  cut  in  pieces 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  stalk  which  is  to  be 
budded.  Three  or  four  wraps 
are  made  below  the  bud  and 
several  above,  drawing  the 
severed     bark     lightly  over 
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he  bud  to  exclude  the  air.  In  using  the  string 
t  should  be  stretched  before  it  is  cut;  this  is 
isuafiy  done  by  winding  string  over  a  stretch- 
ng  machine  as  it  is  taken  from  the  "ball.  The 
tring  Is  fastened  by  drawing  it  into  a  cut  made 
vith  a  Knife  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree 
rom  the  bud;  wnen  raphia  is  used  it  must  he 
led.  The  stalk  then  presents  an  appearance 
s  shown  In  (b)  Figure  IV.  This  bud  is  ex- 
acted to  grow  fast  during  the  fall  and  the  next 
pring,  after  the  bud  has  started  to  grow,  the 
Id  stalk  is  cut  off  a  few  inches  above  the  bud, 
s  shown  in  (c)  Figure  IV.  This  method  of 
adding  can  be  used  in  top-working  trees,  and 
s  many  as  a  dozen  varieties  can  be  grown  on  a 


single  tree.  After  the  top  of  the  original  stalk 
is  cut  off  the  entire  strength  of  the  tree  is 
thrown  to  the  support  of  the  new  hud,  which 
forces  a  very  rapid  growth.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  support  the  newly  budded  trees  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  breaking  them  over  dur- 
ing the  first  season;  this  is  done  by  setting  a 
small  stick  or  lath  down  by  the  side  of  the  tree, 
one  end  of  which  has  been  sharpened  so  that  it 
can  be  pushed  firmly  into  the  ground.  The  new 
rapid-growing  shoot  which  is  to  make  the  top 
of  the  newly  budded  tree  is  tied  to  this  stick. 
Peaches  and  cherries  rarely  ever  have  to  be  tied, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  tie  a  great  many  varieties 
of  plums.  While  the  process  of  budding  peaches 


is  comparatively  simple,  the  manner  in  which 
peaches  have  been  improved  by  this  method  is 
not  so  easy  to  explain.  The  peach  has  been 
propagated  and  handled  in  this  manner  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  yet  there  are  very  few 
varieties  of  peaches  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
the  central  and  north  central  United  States. 
Budded  peaches  usually  come  into  bearing  three 
years  after  planting.  This  fact  enables  the 
grower  to  produce  a  new  crop  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  There  should  be  more  in- 
vestigation and  experimentation  with  varieties 
of  peaches  with  a  view  of  producing  sorts  which 
will  stand  the  climate  of  the  central  United 
States. 


Does  it  Pay  to  Rear  Boys  on  the  Farm 


This  is  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Articles,  Under  the  General  Heading  :  "Does  it  Pay  to  Rear 
Boys  on  the  Farm"  by  L.  F.  Denison,  Which  Should  be  Read  by  All  Parents  of  Boys 


I_N  A  RECENT  trial  in  the  state  of 
▼        Nebraska,  in  which  the  point  at 
I         issue  in  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erty  was  the  establishment  of  the 
age  of  a  girl,  it  was  found  impos- 

  sible  to  secure    any  satisfactory 

records  of  age,  until  an  old  man 
l  the  neighborhood  said  that  he  had  informa- 
ion  which  would  solve  the  difficulty,  for  he  re- 
lembered  he  had  a  blooded  calf  which  was  born 
t  the  same  time  as  the  girl.  His  memory  be- 
ig  clear  on  that  point  and  the  records  showing 
ery  accurately  the  date  of  birth  of  the  calf, 
le  case  was  settled  on  the  old  man's  testimony.  - 

We  often  seem  more  concerned  with  the 
earing  of  blooded  stock  than  with  boys  and 
ive  more  attention  to  our  granaries  than  to  our 
bildren.  It  has  come  to  be  a  trite  saying  that 
lost  of  the  men  in  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
ponsibility  are  from  the  farms,  and  investiga- 
ion  in  any  city  will  prove  the  truth  of  the 
tatement.  The  bank  cashiers,  department 
lanagers,  wholesalers  and  leading  professional 
len,  in  very  large  numbers,  trace  their  start 
3  the  days  of  hard  work  on  the  farms. 
Rural  Communities  to  Furnish  Men 
We  must  continue  to  look  to  our  rural  com- 
mnitie  for  the  material  with  which  to  man 
ur  great  enterprises.  There  are  very  good 
easons  why  this  is  true,  and,  if  conditions  on 
he  farm  are  wholesome,  must  continue  to  be 
rue.  Most  boys  in  the  city  are  either  under- 
worked or  overworked.  The  youth  from  the 
ome  of  average  means,  or  better,  gets  up  in  the 
norning  to  find  a  fire  in  the  furnace  already 
tarted:  he  sits  down  to  a  breakfast  already 
repared  by  another  band;  he  is  carried  to 
r  hool  either  on  the  street  car  or  in  an  automo- 
iile  by  power  other  than  his  own,  and  spends 
lis  day  in  school,  where  his  principal  task  is 
o  receive  the  truths  brought  to  him  with  eom- 
>aratlvely  little  effort.  His  neighbor  boy  in 
lie  poorer  section  of  the  city  is  often  engaged 
n  work  which  very  closely  approaches  drudg- 
ry,  with  little  opportunity  for  Individual  In- 
tiatlve. 

On  the  contrary,  his  country  cousin  has 
lone  chores  for  an  hour  before  breakfast,  gad 
hen  haa  engaged  in  work  through  the  day  re 
luirlng  the  utmost  persistence,  but  which  also 
alia  forth  a  high  decree  of  Independence  "I 
hought  and  action,  while  he  has  at  the  same 
Ime  been  storing  up  a  large  fund  of  physical 
trength  on  which  to  draw  in  later  years. 
Choose   TJoyx    from    the  Farm 

The  large  Concerns  of  the  nation  are  going 
o  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  middle- 
vest  to  secure  young  men  to  train  for  the  ex- 
icutlon  of  their  glgnntle  schemes,  and  pnrtlcu- 
arly  do  they  call  on  the  agricultural  colleges, 
ipeause  there  they  arc  apt  to  find  the  country 
>oy  at  his  best.    One  of  the  large  and  rapidly 


growing  religious  organizations  has  a  man  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  task,  who  gives  his  entire 
time  to  visiting  colleges  and  universities  to  find 
men.  This  man  discovers  a  large  proportion  of 
his  material  among  the  boys  from  the  farms  in 
the  middle-west. 

But  if  we  are  to  continue  to  supply  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  men  of  large 
ability  and  sterling  character  there  are  certain 
problems  connected  with  the  rearing  of  boys 
on  the  farm  which  must  be  solved,  for  his  path 
is  beset  with  many  dangers,  inside  and  out,  on 
the  farm  and  off  it.  To  point  out  some  of  these 
dangers,  and  perhaps  suggest  some  remedies, 
is  the  object  of  this  and  succeeding  articles  by 
one  who  has  himself  been  a  country  boy  and 
whom  later  years  have  taught  some  of  the  tre- 
mendous difficulties  of  boy  life,  as  he  has  had 
the  privilege  of  observing  at  close  range  in 
several  thousand  instances. 

Small  Town  and  the  Boy 
The  situation  always  is  complicated  when  the 
farm  is  located  near  a  small  town.  Some  time 
ago  a  minister  came  into  our  office  and  asked 
for  a  word  of  advice,  saying  he  had  four  sons. 
He  was  living  in  a  small  town,  but  had  received 
a  call  to  a  church  in  the  city.  His  first  con- 
cern was  for  his  boys.  We  told  him  that  as  a 
general  proposition  our  observation  was  that  a 
city  was  a  safer  place  for  boys  with  good  home 
surroundings  than  the  small  town;  that  in  the 
city  there  are  numerous  groups  from  which  he 
can  choose,  and,  wisely  directed,  he  should 
Cho  the  good  one.  In  the  small  town  there 
is  usually  but  one  group  of  boys,  and  it  takes 
a  strong  boy  to  stand  alone. 

are  well  aware  that  conditions  on  the 
farm  gBd  In  the  village  are  rapidly  changing — 
ometimea  for  the  better,  sometimes  for  the 
woi  i;  i  hat  rural  mail  delivery,  telephones, 
dallj  newspapers  and  other  conveniences  are 
vet  greatly  modifying  farm  life.  However, 
these  irery  conveniences  have  In  many  instances 
onlj  complicated  the  Situation,  ho  far  as  the 
boyB  are  concprned.  The  automobile  steering 
wheel  ni,.\  'Ireni'then  the  Iiov'h  muscle  as  much 
as  the  plow  handle,  but  It  Is  not  apt  to 
strengthen  hia  will. 

Does  H  Pay? 

Iii,.  |i  pay  to  rear  boys  on  the  farm  In  these 
modern  days?  That  depends  upon  the  chnrac- 
t'  ;  remuneration    which   one  expects  In 

return  The  writer  remembers  the  dav  when 
ibis  question  was  frequently  and  seriously  con- 
•  d  purely  on  Its  financial  side  Hoys  are 
led  to  remain  on  the  farm  until  tln  v  were 
at  least  of  age.  It  was  not  considered  they  had 
paid  for  their  keep  BJBtfl  that  time.  Jiiat  on  the 
MSlt.  bails  that  a  man  would  keep  his  neigh- 
bor*! horse  through  the  winter  that  he  might 
use  him  for  a  certain  length  of  time  In  the 
siting      On  bin  twenty-first  birthday  he  might 


be  given  a  certain  amount  of  money,  or  its 
equivalent,  Jbut  this,  too,  was  looked  on  rather 
as  a  compensation  for  services  rendered  We 
wish  to  be  clearly  understood  at  this  point: 
Boys  should  work,  and  work  hard,  on  the  farm, 
but  the  boy  should  be  the  first  consideration 
and  not  the  farm. 

Training  of  Children 

The  training  of  children  is  a  long,  hard  and 
expensive  process.  With  other  forms  of  life, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  nature  provides  full  ue- 
velopment  for  the  offspring,  independent  of 
care  or  training  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  The 
insect  is  launched  into  the  world,  fully  equipped 
to  take  care  of  itself.  With  birds  only  a  brief 
care  by  the  parents  is  given,  and  their  educa- 
tion is  largely  inherited.  As  we  progress  higher 
in  the  stage  of  life  longer  care  by  the  parent  is 
required  and  youth  is  more  prolonged.  The 
cat  reaches  maturity  in  one  year,  or  one-twelfth 
of  its  lifetime;  the  dog  in  two  years,  or  one- 
tenth  of  its  lifetime;  the  horse  in  four  and  a 
half  years,  or  one-seventh  of  its  lifetime,  but 
man  requires  twenty-five  years,  one- third  his 
lifetime,  for  maturity.  This  prolonged  period 
of  immaturity  means  that  this  time  was  in- 
tended for  training  and  that  the  child  must 
look  to  his  parent  for  that  training. 

Home  the  Most   important  Factor 

A  great  many  elements  enter  into  this 
moulding  proces.  but  by  far  the  most  important 
factor  is  the  home.  The  home,  always  of  vital 
importance,  is  particularly  so  on  the  farm,  for 
other  agencies  are  not  so  active.  Francis  Pea- 
body  truly  says:  "A  good  boy  is  the  natural 
product  of  a  good  homo,  and  all  efforts  of 
philanthropy  to  make  boys  better  are  con- 
sciously imperfect  substitutes  for  the  natural 
influence  of  a  healthv-niindcd  home  The  meal 
and  overshadowing  peril  of  a  boy's  life  Is  not, 
as  many  suppose,  his  bad  companions,  or  his 
bad  books,  or  his  bad  habits.  It  is  the  peril  of 
humelessness.  I  do  not  mean  merely  liome- 
lcssness.  ha vliii;  no  bed  or  room  which  can  be 
Called  his  own,  but  thai  liomeleHsness  which 
may  e\lsl  even  in  luxurious  houses,  the  soli- 
tude of  the  boy  soul,  the  lack  of  anyone  to 
listen  to  him.  the  loss  of  roots  to  bold  him  to 

his  pi;        and   make   him   grow      This  Is  what 

drives  the  boy  Into  the  arms  of  evil  and  makes 
the  street  his  home  ami  the  gang  his  family,  or 
else  drives  111  in  In  upon  him  self  Into  unrommu- 
nb  aied  Imagining  <  and   feverish  desires" 

Does  It  pay.  then,  to  rear  boys  on  the  farm7 
Probably  not  In  most  Instance*,  from  a  purely 
monetary  standpoint,  hut  the  hosts  of  well 
trained  youth  coming  up  from  the  country 
homes  of  the  middle*  west,  Inking  the  places  ol 
their  fathers  on  the  rami,  going  Into  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  testify  that  It  does 
pny  to  rear  hoys  on  the  farm  If  they  nre  con- 
sidered a  sacred  trust  and  not  a  chattel. 
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Kansas  City,  Mo.,  422  Reliance  Bldg., 

S.  M.  Goldberg,  Manager 
St.  Louis  Mo.,  402  Frisco  Bldg., 

R.   M.   Saylor,  Manager 


Subscription  Rates 

To  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  per  annum,  in  advance — $1.50 

To  fill  points  in  Canada,  per  annum, 
in  advance    2.50 

To  other  foreign  points,  per  annum, 
in  advance    2.75 

REMITTANCE  FOR  RENEWALS  should 
be  sent  by  postoffice  or  express  money 
order,  bank  draft  or  2-cent  stamps. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS -Both  old  and 
new  address  must  be  given. 

ADDRESS  BUSINESS  LETTERS  to 
'•The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer," 
Omaha,  Neb.  Address  letters  for  pub- 
lication to  "Editor  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,"  Omaha,  Neb. 


Advertising  Rates 

BTSPLAY  ADVERTISING  -  Rates:  50 
cents  an  agate  line,  or  $7.00  an  inch. 
Reading  matter,  $1.00  per  brevier  line. 
Classified  ads,  in  small  type,  5  cents 
a  word.  Rates  based  on  guaranteed  cir- 
culation of  100,000.  Actual  average  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  105.000.  Live  stock 
rates  on  request. 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  Friday  of  the 
week  preceding  date  it  is  to  be  inserted. 


A  Kansas  woman  has  a  record  for 
successful  farming.  Her  husband  is 
the  county  treasurer,  and  his  official 
labors  take  all  his  time.  So  his 
wife  runs  the  farm,  and  some  folks 
say  beats  him  at  it. 


It  is  not  so  much  what  a  man 
likes  as  what  is  best  for  him  that 
should  determine  his  action.  If 
farming  is  getting  the  greatest  pro- 
duction at  the  least  expense,  the  best 
farmer  will  operate  at  the  least  ex- 
pense consistent  with  the  greatest 
production. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Ottawa  prohibits  the  importing  of 
pure-bred  cattle  into  British  Colum- 
bia unless  they  have  passed  the  tu- 
berculin test.  Scrub  cattle,  grade 
cattle  and  every  other  critter  of  the 
bovine  species  that  can  walk  without 
help  can  go  in  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. Does  the  department  at  Ot- 
tawa imagine  that  only  pure-bred 
cattle  are  subject  to  tuberculosis? 


Missouri  has  a  cow,  Carlotta  Pon- 
tiac  by  name,  that  produced  a  gross 
return  of  more  than  $230  during 
the  last  year.  The  cost  of  her  feed 
during  the  year  was  between  $80 
and  $90,  leaving  a  handsome  bal- 
ance of  net  profit.  If  her  milk  had 
been  sold  at  6  cents  a  quart,  which 
is  less  than  the  price  usually  paid 
by  city  customers,  it  would  have 
brought  in  more  than  $7  00.  Here 
is  something  for  the  cow  owners  of 
the  Missouri  valley  to  work  toward. 


More  Money  Must  Be  Used 

The  evidence  is  everywhere  pres- 
ent that  in  order  to  get  the  best  ef- 
forts of  mankind  in  contest  there 
must  be  a  money  incentive,  and  this 
incentive  must  be  big  enough  to  at- 
tract attention.  Money  may  be  the 
root  of  evil;  be  that  as  it  .may,  this 
is  not  now  the  subject  for  discussion. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  there 
has  never  been  a  child  of  intelligence 
who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  under- 
standing, nor  a  mature,  well  bal- 
anced mind  that  has  outgrown  the 
ambition  to  be  influenced  by  this 
same  principle  of  money  reward 
when  the  incentive  is  properly  ap- 
plied. 

We  find  the  most  successful  edu- 
cators are  the  best  organizers,  and 
that  they  are  constantly  organizing 
some  system  or  scheme  of  contest  in 
order  to  stimulate  activity  and  in- 
terest in  the  matters  to  be  accom- 
plished, j.  he  money  incentive  is  not 
always  expedient  in  all  forms  of  con- 
test; other  means  of  arousing  ambi- 
tion may  be  successfully  installed 
under  the  influence  of  good  organ- 
ization and  discipline.  But  with  the 
independent,  unorganized  labor  there 
must  be  a  concentration  of  thought 
and  purpose  first  effected,  and  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  must  be 
employed  to  do  this. 

In  the  matter  of  corn-growing 
contests  for  boys,  a  feature  of  educa- 
tion now  being  very  successfully 
conducted  by  almost  every  form  of 
business  and  educational  organiza- 
tion by  counties  and  states,  the  ex- 
tent of  interest  aroused  and  good 
accomplished  depends  upon  the 
money  incentive  involved  in  this  en- 
terprise. A  cash  prize  of  $500.  ap- 
portioned so  as  to  make  a  grand 
champion  prize  large  enough  to  at- 
tract the  attention  and  secure  the 
effort  of  the  ambitious  contestant,  is 
the  demand  of  the  times.  Ihe  con- 
test spirit  should  be  encouraged.  It 
is  largely  through  the  influence  of 
these  contests  that  the  possibilities 
of  production  are  developed,  and 
thus  the  standard  raised  in  what 
should  be  produced  by  every  farmer. 


Stories  of  Farm  Success 

As  a  rule,  the  real  success  upon 
the  farm  is  not  noised  abroad.  The 
farmer  who  has  succeeded  has  been 
too  busy  with  his  farming  to  waste 
much  time  in  advertising  himself. 
For  various  reasons  of  his  own,  he 
prefers  to  remain  in  the  background. 
His  neighbors,  or  any  others  that 
know  of  his  success,  should  force 
him  into  the  limelight,  not  for  his 
benefit  so  much  as  for  the  benefit  of 
others  that  are  striving  for  success. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  is 
anxious  to  hear  of  the  cases  of  men 
who  from  small  beginnings  and  un- 
der great  discouragement  have 
achieved  a  noteworthy  success  upon 
the  farm.  It  will  regard  it  as  a 
great  favor  if  readers  of  the  paper 
will  furnish  information  about  such 
men. 

This  paper  wishes  to  let  the  world 
know  what  such  men  have  done  and 
how  they  did  it.  Of  course,  such 
publication  will  give  the  farmer 
more  or  less  publicity,  but  such 
stories,  when  rightly  used,  form  a 
a  very  desirable  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  other  farmers  who  are  now 


battling  for  success,  and  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  need  a  little  help.  Send 
the  names  and  addresses  of  such  men 
and  this  paper  will  do  the  rest,  as 
occasion  permits. 

Get  Back  to  Farm  Mares 

The  old-time  idea  of  keeping 
mares  on  the  farm  to  do  the  farm 
and  general  team  work  and  raising 
a  colt  each  year  should  be  revived 
or  reinstated  as  a  source  of  profit 
and  economy  in  farm  management. 
The  prices  for  good,  handy  farm 
teams  are  such  at  the  present  time 
as  to  make  this  an  object  in  farm 
live  stock  interests.  The  farm, 
while  a  good  money-making  proposi- 
tion, properly  managed,  cannot  be 
run  on  the  most  expensive  basis  and 
yet  be  highly  profitable. 

The  farm  is  the  source  of  produc- 
tion in  many  lines  when  properly 
directed,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  new  farmers  will  make  the 
mistake  in  buying  everything  needed 
on  the  farm  when  much  of  it  can  be 
produced,  and  at  no  very  great  cost 
when  compared  with  the  market 
prices  for  such  products.  In  no  line 
of  live  stock  can  the  farmer  save  a 
few  hundred  dollars  easier  than  in 
raising  the  horses  needed  to  carry 
on  the  farm  work,  and  have  a  sur- 
plus team  or  two  to  sell  each  year. 
This  counts  up  very  rapidly  in  farm 
profits  or  farm  receipts. 

A  team  of  good,  big  mares,  that 
can  be  employed  in  crop  work 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  raise  a  pair  of  colts  that  will  de- 
velop into  $200  horses  at  3  years 
old,  will  be  found  to  be  about  the 
most  profitable  investment  on  the 
farm,  and  produced  so  cheaply  that 
their  cost  can  scarcely  be  figured 
above  their  pasture  expense.  The 
horse-raising  business  has  been  prac- 
tically taken  from  the  farm  and 
turned  over  to  the  range  horse 
breeder,  who  is  profiting  by  the  false 
belief  of  the  farmer  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  keep  mares  and  raise  a  few 
colts. 

It  might  be  a  good  business  prop- 
osition for  the  new  western  farmer 
to  go  back  to  the  customs  of  the 
pioneer  fathers  and  try  to  see  how 
little  they  are  obliged  to  buy  above 
that  which  comes  by  the  efforts  of 
their  own  energy  in  farm  production. 
The  farm  team  of  mares  is  a  good 
example  of  how  the  farm  resources 
may  be  enhanced.  A  little  study,  a 
little  planning  and  a  great  cheapen- 
ing of  expense  may  be  developed,  and 
at  very  little  sacrifice. 

The  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  company 
of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  been  making 
important  additions  to  its  executive 
staff  and  has  been  distributing 
promotions  among  its  most  promi- 
nent employes.  These  changes  have 
been  made  necessary  by  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  business,  which  re- 
quired new  men  and  new  distribu- 
tion of  responsibilities. 

Now  is  the  time,  while  trees  and 
vines  are  dormant,  to  give  them  the 
proper  surgical  attention. '  Every 
owner  of  such  should  set  about  the 
work  of  rducing  their  wood  growth 
and  giving  them  the  proper  shape 
and  head.  Do  it  now,  for  if  there 
is  delay  it  may  be  forgotten  until  the 
sap  starts  in  the  spring,  and  then  it 
will  be  too  late. 


All  Right  for  Wheat 

The  January  snow  storm,  which  is 
reported  as  covering  immense  areas 
of  farm  and  range  country  in  all  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States,  while  se- 
vere on  unprotected  live  stock,  will 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  farming 
lands,  especially  that  sown  to  winter 
wheat.  In  many  sections  there  was 
complaint  of  dry  weather  and  a 
threatened  damage  to  the  fall  sown 
wheat.  This  condition  has  been 
helped  by  the  heavy  covering  of  snow 
in  some  instances  and  the  rains  and 
cloudy,  moist  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  very  dry  weather  of  the  au- 
tumn season  passing  into  winter  with 
less  moisture  and  rainfall  than  has 
been  usual  for  many  seasons,  aroused 
a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many 
wheat  growers  that  the  chances  were 
against  the  crop  from  the  great  lia- 
bility of  winter  freezing.  The 
blanket  of  snow,  which  came  in  time 
to  protect  the  wheat  plant  from  the 
severe  zero  and  below  weather, 
and  which  spread  over  the  western 
winter  wheat  states,  was  just  what 
was  needed.  Without  this  protec- 
tion, under  the  existing  conditions 
brought  about  by  a  long  dry  spell, 
there  could  have  been  but  little  hope 
for  the  wheat  crop. 

The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  for 
the  entire  country  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
date  of  December  1,  1912,  shows 
32,387,000  acres,  against  33,215,000 
acres  for  1911.  This  decrease  in 
acreage  of  82  8,000  shows  a  falling 
off  of  2.5  per  cent.  There  was  thft 
much  less  sown  in  the  fall  of  1912 
than  was  reported  in  1911.  The  con- 
dition of  this  crop  on  December  1, 
1912,  was  93.2.  against  86.6  on  De- 
cember 1,  1911,  and  a  ten-year  aver- 
age of  89.9.  It  would  seem  that  this 
country  cannot  afford  to  cut  down  on 
acreage  unless  there  is  going  to  be  a 
very  positive  bracing  up  in  more  in- 
tensive cultivation. 

Standing  of  Corn  States 

The  reports  of  the  comparative 
standing  of  the  big  corn-producing 
states  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
.from  the  standpoint  of  actual,  relia- 
ble producton.  A  state,  county  or 
district  of  country  does  not  acquire 
its  rating  as  a  producing  area  from 
its  last  year's  yield,  but  from  a  series 
of  annual  yields.  If  this  were  true 
Nebraska  would  have  been  entitled 
in  18  97  to  have  been  advertised  as 
the  leading  corn-producing  state  of 
the  United  States.  This  would 
have  been  very  misleading,  however, 
and  an  injustice  would  have  been 
done  to  the  two  big  corn  states  of  the 
country — Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Nebraska,  it  is  true,  produced  in 
1897,  8,340,000  bushels  more  corn 
than  any  other  state  Illinois  was 
this  amount  below  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa,  the  other  big  corn  state,  was 
20,179,000  bushels  below  Nebraska. 
This  was  the  only  year  that  Ne- 
braska led  all  states  in  corn  yield. 

In  1896  Nebraska  was  second  in 
corn  production,  with  a  yield  of 
298,600,000  bushels,  following  Illi- 
nois, with  a  yield  of  321,719,000 
bushels.  Nebraska  for  many  years 
has  held  the  position  of  third  state 
in  corn  production,  estimated  in 
periods  of  ten  years,  following  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  until  last  year,  1911. 
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ssouri  came  in  for  third  place  and 
a  been  able  to  hold  her  position 
the  1912  crop. 

The  position  of  the  eight  leading 
rn-producing  states  on  a  ten- 
ar  basis  of  estimate,  1903  down  to 
d  including  1912,  is  as  follows: 
inois  first,  with  an  aggregate 
>ld  of  3,533,915,000  bushels; 
wa,  3,191,202,000  bushels:  Mis- 
uri,  2,106,071,000  bushels;  Ne- 
aska,  2,049,225,000  bushels;  In- 
ula, 1,722,768,000  bushels;  Kan- 
3,  1,657,203,000  bushels:  Texas, 
168,071,000;  Ohio,  1,?23,943,000 
shels. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that 
me  very  surprising  advances  in 
rn  production  will  be  made  in  the 
uth  within  the  next  ten  years,  and 
at. others  will  be  listed  among  the 
•ge  yielding  states.  Because  a 
ite  or  district  of  a  state  meets 
th  some  mishap  in  drouth  or  other 
;aster  to  cut  the  crop  low  is  no 
ison  why  it  has  lost  its  rating  as 
producing  district,  nor  does  tbe 
e  year's  big  crop  bring  a  state  into 
aminence  and  establish  it  in  r»ro- 
ction  on  this  one  yield. 


The  state  of  Nebraska  is  more 
ally  interested  than  the  city  of 
icoln  in  the  qestion  as  to  whether 
?  collections  of  the  State  Historical 
viety  shall  be  moved  from  the  uni- 
-sity.  The  state  has  paid  for  mak- 
the  collections  and  has  un- 
ubted  right  to  say  what  the  final 
position  of  them  shall  be.  They 
;  a  valuable  adjunct  to  university 
ucational  work.  This  is  practically 
;  only  service  they  perform.  If 
}  personal  interests  of  the  secre- 
•y  of  the  society  and  of  the  law 
rarian  are  more  important  than 
i  educational  work  of  the  state, 
?  state  may  consent  to  their  re- 
>val. 


The  American  Co-Operative  Jour- 
1  is  authority  for  the  statement 
it  there  are  1,078  co-operati\e  so- 
ties  in  Minnesota,  viz.,  552  cream- 
ies,  277  grain  elevators,  60  stores, 

live  stock  shipping  companies 
d  149  mutual  fire  companies. 
iat  is  going  some!     Iowa  reports 

the  same  paper  1,000  co-opera- 
eu,  viz.,  340  elevators,  305  cream- 
les,  125  lumber  and  coal  yards 
d  270  insurance  and  other  com- 
nie«.     "The  world  do  move!" 


There  are  many  things  to  be  said 
alnst  corn.  It  furnishes  the  raw 
iterlal  for  the  Peoria  product.  Its 
old  is  the  cause  of  mold  disease  in 
>rsea  and  several  other  crimes  are 
Id  at  its  door,  but  it  is  not  fair  to 
arge  it  with  being  the  cause  of 
llagra.  Scientific  men  have  con- 
islvely  proved  that,  pellagra  Is  an 
sect-born  disease  and  have  com- 
etely  exonorated  corn.  This  Is 
od  news  for  the  corn  belt. 


The  Agricultural  club  of  the  I'nl- 
rslty  of  Nebraska  offers  two  prizes 
ch  year,  each  to  consist  of  $10,0  In 
sh  and  an  arrangement  whereby 
passage  to  Europe  and  return  can 
earned  in  caring  for  live  stock  b 
finsportation.  It  Is  not  expected 
at  this  money  will  cover  the  enlln- 
sh  outlay  for  the  trip,  and  the 
ize  winners  will  have  to  make  up 
e  balance  from  their  own  pockets. 


Education  in  Rural  Schools 

For  a  large  number  of  the  pupils 
In  the  rural  school  that  school  is  the 
finishing  school;  that  is,  they  will 
never  go  further  with  their  educa- 
tion. For  these  pupils  the  school 
should  furnish  the  best  equipment 
possible  as  a  preparation  for  the 
struggle  of  life  that  is  before  them. 
The  most  necessary  subjects  should 
not  only  be  studied,  but  mastered. 
These  should  include  the  three 
"R's,"  which  are  now  made  alto- 
gether too  little  of,  and  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  English.  It 
is  not  fair  that  these  students  should 
be  compelled  to  take  a  number  of 
studies  that  will  be  of  very  little 
value  to  them  in  order  that  other 
students  that  wish  to  pass  on  to  the 
high  school  may  take  them.  It  is 
not  fair  to  tax  the  whole  district  to 
secure  education  in  branches  that 
are  not  strictly  essential  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils. 

In  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Mis- 
souri valley  the  course  of  study  for 
the  rural  school  is  so  loaded  with 
subjects  that  very  few  pupils  are 
able  to  cover  it,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  these  are  able  to  mas- 
ter it.  The  course  of  study  needs 
reforming  and  cutting  down  so  as  to 
lay  due  emphasis  upon  essential  mat- 
ters, and  assign  a  minor  place  to 
nonessential,  or,  better  still,  to  ex- 
clude them  entirely.  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education  Delzell  of 
Nebraska  urges  "a  revision  of  the 
course  of  study  so  that  a  more  prac- 
tical outline  may  be  given.  The 
present  course  requires  too  great  a 
quantity  of  work  to  be  completed  in 
the  eight  grades  at  the  expense  of 
quality."  This  hits  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head. 

With  such  an  overloaded  course 
of  study  the  principal  result  of  the 
county  school  is  a  training  of  the 
memory  only.  Education  means  the 
development  and  exercise  of  all  the 
mental  powers.  It  leads  not  to  the 
capacity  to  remember,  but  to  the  ca- 
pacity to  know  and  to  do.  Mastery 
of  any  one  subject  has  a  far.  greater 
educational  significance  than  a  mere 
memory  of  them  all.  The  rural 
scholar,  for  whom  the  rural  school 
is  the  finishing  school,  should  mas- 
ter the  three  "R's"  and  gain  a  prac- 
tical working  knowledge  of  English, 
and  it.  is  not  Important  for  him  that 
the  school  undertake  anything 
further  than  these. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  system  of 
education  of  any  state  should  be  uni- 
fied, but  the  unification  should  be- 
gin with  the  rural  school  and  end  at 
the  university,  rather  than  begin 
with  the  university  and  end  with  the 
rural  school.  The  future  citizen  for 
whom  the  rural  school  must  suffice 
Hhould  receive  there  the  principal  at- 
tention and  secure  there  the  greatest 
benefit  possible.  Half  learning  Is 
no  learning.  The  mastery  of  any 
one  subject  Is  worth  more  as  an  ed- 
ucational Influence  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  many  subjects. 


During  1913  $1  1  7.385.X47  was 
paid  for  live  stock  at  the  South 
Omaha  stock  yards.  This  bn  nks  all 
records  In  total  number  of  bead  of 
live  stork  received  and  In  the  total 
number  of  hogs  received  and  total 
amount  paid  for  live  stork.  This 
makes  South  Omaha  the  second  larg- 
est  live  stock   market  In  the  world. 


'VERY  farmer  owes  it  to  himself  to  learn  about  this  gTeat  labor 
Hi    saving  One-Man-Machine  that  is  virtually  revolutionising  farm- 
ing— changing  drudgery  to  ease. 
The  Hackney  Auto-Plow  is  the  only  machine  made  that  can  be  used 
' Suecessfuly  on  the  farm  of  average  acreage,  for  doing  all  work  where 
power  is  needed,  such  as  plowing-,  seeding-,  baying,  harvesting,  threshing, 
as  a  tractor  for  hauling  loads  and  also  as  a  stationery  engine. 

The  successful  performances  of  the  Hackney  Auto-Plow  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  under  all  sorts  of    conditions,  pro- 
Claim  its  great  value  to  the  farmer.  ( 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Pratt  Bros..  Whiting,  la.,  under 
Idate  of  Nov.  12,  191.2.  "We  plowed  200  acres  of  the  hardest  kin.l  of  sod, 
I  disced  700  acres,  harrowed  400  acres  and  our  machine  is  in  fine  condition 

today.  We  think  it  has  paid  for 
itself  this  year. 

The  price  of  the  Hackney  Trac- 
tor is  only  $1,650 — within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer,  ^end  to- 
day for  booklet,  photos  and  testi- 
monials from  satisfied  users. 


Hackney  Manufacturing- 
Company, 

574  Prior  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  jifliiKil'yifijj 


Have 

you  ever  thought  about 
the  extra  profits  you  could  be  en- 
joying by  cleaning  and  grading  your 
wheat,  oats,  flax,  barley,  rye,  timothy, 
and  clover?  Did  you  know  that  frequently 
Guaranteed  farmers  add  20  per  cent  or  more  to  their 

by  U»         grain  returns  by  the  use  of  the  New  Superior1 
Grain  Grader?  Well,  it's  a  fact.  Cold  figures  in  our  free  books  show 
'$59.30  saved  on  ten  acres  of  wheat  besides  paying  for  the  machine 
You  know  that  (rood  seed  costs  money  when  yon  buy  It  from  your  neighbor.  A  New 
Superior  will  silt  ami  eleun  tlio  need— rii;ht  out  of  your  own  crop— at  a  more,  fructlou  of 
what  the.  seed  man  asks.  Anil  good  see. I  Is  the  first  slep  toward  bumper  crops. 


....  ft 

$2.50  for  this  Coupon  / 
at  Your  Dealer's 

Y'«.  f.1.10  alk<"1  rlahl  oil  Uin  nrlet.    Wo  win!  to  umart  trio  MIW0M  "I 


i  ll  i 


It 


*ew  Superior  l..  ii' I  Imn  Ira-rK'.l  rt(>ll.irt  |fr  \  rmt  tut  i.«nrtt 
WtQunranlrr  ( .,„\*rfn  l  Smul  Mar  I, Inn.    Your  .Iralr.  will  lak« 
imnlrnii.    Hn  ••iif  on!  fluf  mu/mn  iWCCi.Mif  tltln  i/.    K"i'  H  In 

V"ir  poi  kvt  lx>».k  aolt  will  \w  harvtr  ch**  nr»l  tlmr  you'tr  Cn  lown 
when  T'»u  Can  I  ilk  II  ov*I  wtlh  th'-  nVakaf. 

Book*  on  Grain  Profit*  -  Free!  , 

to,  l.i.l  ,,„„  rMMM  on  •  MMl    V™i  n<-~l  lh«  Co-''"  In 
lh-a  •  Irootif.  Maaua  »..■!  I.  .vo  l  r",H"  I  nil  you  »'rn         f  I  Ky 
loamy  on  (rain-    Bamrr  Ami  out  —It  cortl  you  only 
on«  i  *nl.    Mall  th-  poalal  t. ..Ur- 
al. I—  Ow«sn»  Compuny 

>1  (>..l.,,..lln......  |IM|. 

•i ..... .  - 1 ......  Mm. 
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Save  That  Hard  Work 

Save  Your  Horses,  too,  and  Your  Money 

Get  the  machine  that  operates  with  I  You  take  no  chances  in  buying  the 
least  effort— that  gives  no  trouble— that  GREAT  WESTERN.  Over  100,000 
makes  more  profit — that  is  so  strong,  so  farmers  have  used  them  during  the  last 
simple,  so  durable,  as  to  make  it  the  one  twelve  years  and  swear  by  the  old  reli- 
perfect  spreader.  1  able,  time-tried 

Great  Western 


Here  is  the  Proved  GREAT  WESTERN 
of  other  years,  except  Jhat  it  now  has 
roller  bearings  and 
is  made  low  down- 
waist  high  —  just 
rig  hi  —  with  safe 
clearance  under- 
neath  for  rough 
ground,  obstruc- 
tions and  top  dress 
on  growing  corn. 

Wheels  are  under 
the  load—  wheel  base 
Is  short:  result, 
lightest  possible 
draft  —  easy  pull  — 
a  saving  on  horses 
and  harness.  Double 


Far  More  Economi 

heavy  oak  bolster,  16-inch  malleable  fifth  wheel 


Stands  the  hardest  pull  under  worst  conditions. 


Simplest  Drive: 
Direct  chain  drive- 
no  concealed  gears, 
everything  in  plain 
sicrht;  simple  shifting 
device;  enlire  mech- 
anism  is  stopped 
while  driving  to  or 
from  field.  Turns  in 
its  own  length.  Built 
for  perfect  perma- 
nent service  —  eco- 
nomical operation- 
lifetime  durability- 
Buy  your  to/spiead- 
er  now  by  making  it 
Creat  Western. 


cat  and  Satisfactory 

Get  Our  New  Spreader  Book. 


Things  We  Won't  Do 


We  won't  build  them  light  or  flimsy  or  hang  the  load 
between  the  wheels  just  to  save  a  few  inches  in  height. 

We  won't  use  a  narrow  front  truck,  because  you 
couldn't  top  dress. 

We  won't  cheapen  the  frame  by  using  light  construc- 
tion with  only  two  sets  of  rollers,  or  a  half-apron,  or 
any  of  the  cheaper  means. 

We  won't  build  a  spreader  in  a  cheap  way  just  to  sell, 
regardless  of  satisfaction  in  use. 

We  want  you  satisfied  or  no  sale,  and  you  will  be  with 
the  GREAT  WESTERN. 


Things  We  Do 

We  build  them  right. 

We  put  the  wheels  under  the  load  so  as  to  make  light 
draft. 

We  use  a  heavy,  double  front  bolster  and  heavy  malle- 
able fifth  wheel,  so  you  can't  pull  the  front  out. 

We  make  a  short  wheel  base  so  you  can  turn  anywhere. 

We  use  roller  bearings  throughout  and  an  endless  roller 
bearing  apron  with  102  rollers. 

We  build  the  "World's  Best"  Spreader  to  give  you 
long  service  and  the  best  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.   Ask  for  new  spreader  book,  it's  free. 


Rock  Island  Plow  Co.,  382B  Second  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  HE. 


Montana 
Potatoes 

and  Other  Vegetables 

Yield  Large  Returns 

W.  W.  Sleight,  of  Willow  Creek,  Mont.,  writes:  "About  four  years 
ago  I  took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres.  I  had  in  crop  last  year 
10  acres  of  potatoes  and  raised  over  6,000  bushels.  I  had  also  all 
kinds  of  garden  truck.  I  took  up  this  land  for  nothing  and  land  on 
which  you  can  raise  600  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  and  get 
60c  a  bushel  you  can  soon  figure  up  how  it  has  increased  in  value." 
The  following  from  J.  A.  Siffert,  Three  Forks,  Mont:  "Am  sending 
you  a  box  of  potatoes  from  Con  Lane's  farm  near  here.  He  has 
a  little  less  than  two  acres  and  has  450  sacks.  There  are  about 
two  bushels  in  each  sack." 

These  Are  Not  Unusual  Instances 

They  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  What  these  and  their  men  have  done  you 
can  do  Make  a  new  start  note.  Take  up  a  government  homestead  under  the 
new  three  year  homestead  act.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  can  be 
homesteaded  and  millions  of  acres  that  can  be  bought  at  $15  to  $45  per  acre. 
Write  for  literature  of  this  treasure  land,  compiled  and  published  by  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 

and 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 

Railways 

This  literature  and  full  Information  free  on  request  to 

P.  A.  NASH,  General  West-rn  Agent, 

1317  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
O.  E.  SHANER,  Immigration  Agent 
750  Marquette  Building.  CHICAGO 

F.  A.  MILLER,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 
CHICAGO 


SEEDS 

Northern  grown.  Garden  and  Field.  Allalfa.Rcd 
Clover,  Blue  Grass,  Clay  County  While  Corn 
and  Eclipse  Yellow  Corn.    Poultry  Supplies. 
Caialog  free.  Send  to-day  (or  low  prices. 
MISSOURI  SEED  CO  .  22  littin  Si  .  Kmsis  Cm.  Mo 


fruit  Growers  Manual  free 


j  Shows  how  to  plant  and  care  for  an  orchard,  when  to 
[  spray,  etc.    Tells  how  to  make  $400  per  ac-e  from  Cherries 
-$300  from  Berries — $350  from  Grapes  and  $200  from 
Apples.  I  have  no  agents.  Apple  trees  8c — Cherry 
1-c — Grape  Vines  $2  per  100.    Forest  Seedlings — Flowers 
,  —Bulbs— Seed  Corn.    I  guarantee  better  trees  for  less 
i  money.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.   Freight  paid, 
t  this  free  catalog  at  once. 

D.  HANSEN,  The  Nurseryman, 

Box  18     Established  1880    Fair-bury,  Aeb. 


Asoturia  in  Horses— Preventable 

Disease  Common  in  Cold  Weather 


DISEASE  of  horses  that 
should  he  guarded  against, 
especially  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  is  azoturia,  some- 
called  "Monday'  morning" 
This  disease 
of  rest  or 


times 

paralysis,  or  lumbago, 
usually  follows  periods 
idleness,  especially  in  cold  weather, 
when  horses  have  been  kept  on  full 
feed.  Horses  in  good  flesh,  in  the 
pink  of  condition,  are  the  ones  us- 
ually affected.  Just  as  milk  fever 
picks  out  the  best  cows  in  the  herd, 
azoturia  seems  to  strike  the  best 
horses  in  the  stable. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
come  on  after  the  horse  has  left  the 
stable,  sometimes  before  a  mile  has 
been  traveled.  The  first  thing  usu- 
ally noticed  is  that  the  horse  limps 
or  favors  one  hind  limb,  frequently 
knuckling  over  at  the  fetlock;  this 
rapidly  gets  worse  if  the  animal  is 
kept  going.  Perspiration  breaks 
out  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  If 
not  brought  to  a  standstill  the  horse 
will  travel  till  the  hind  limbs  be- 
come paralyzed  and  collapse;  if 
stopped  when  the  first  symptoms  are 
shown  the  horse  will  bear  all  of  the 
weight  on  the  unaffected  limb,  un- 
less both  are  affected.  He  is  very 
restless  and  uneasy.  The  sweating 
is  profuse,  and  may  run  off  the  body 
in  streams,  even  in  very  cold 
weather. 

The  muscles  of  the  crop  on  the  af- 
fected side  appear  very  hard  and 
tense  and  the  skin  seems  as  firm  as 
sole  leather.  Urine,  if  passed,  is 
ve:y  dark  in  color,  varying  from  a 
reddish  brown  to  a  brownish  black. 
It  frequently  has  the  appearance  of 
coffee  and 'is  often  quite  thick.  If 


both  hind  legs  are  affected  the  horse 
usually  goes  down  and  makes  fre- 
quent inefectual  efforts  to  regain 
his  feet.  The  breathing  is  usually 
labored,  the  pulse  quickened  and  the 
temperature  may  run  high  or  stay 
at  normal. 

The  proper  thing  to  do  under  the 
above  conditions  is  to  stop  the  horse 
just  as  soon  as  anything  is  noticed 
wrong;  stop  right  in  the  road,  if 
necessary,  and  blanket  the  horse 
over  the  hindquarters.  Do  not  try 
to  return  home  or  to  reach  a  neigh- 
boring stable,  unless  the  latter  is 
within  a  few  yards.  More  horses 
are  killed  by  trying  to  keep  them 
going  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
disease  progresses  very  rapidly  if 
the  horse  is  kept  going,  and  few 
horses  recover  if  they  go  down  and 
are  unable  to  rise.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible send  for  a  veterinarian  to  take 
charge  of  the  case.  Do  not  give  the 
horse  any  medicine,  unless  directed 
to  do  so  by  a  veterinarian. 

To  prevent  azoturia,  obesrve  the 
following  rules:  If  it  is  necessary 
for  a  horse  to  stand  idle  for  a  num- 
ber of  days  during  cold  weather,  cut 
down  his  feed,  especially  if  he  is  in 
good  bodily  condition.  Give  a  bran 
mash  the  evening  before  starting  to 
work;  give  the  horse  some  daily  ex- 
ercise while  idle  and  see  that  the 
bowels  are  moving  freely  and  regu- 
larly. When  starting  out  from  the 
stable  start  slowly.  Active,  vigorous 
horses  will  want  to  step  along  freely 
after  a  rest  of  a  few  days,  and  it  is 
in  just  such  cases  as  this  that  we 
meet  azoturia,  if  proper  precautions 
have  not  been  taken  to  prevent  it. — 
Dr.  H.  Preston  Hopkins,  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul. 


An  Individual  Ho&  House 


During  the  last  few  years  the  suc- 
cessful hogmen  have  been  using 
what  they  called  individual  hog 
houses.  They  would  build  these 
houses  out  of  cheap  lumber.  The 
base  is  usually  six  feet  square  and 
the  apex  about  five  feet  high.  One 
window  is  placed  in  the  end.  It 
makes  a  convenient  and  sanitary 
place  for  the  hogs;  it  is  sufficiently 


warm  to  protect  them  during  the 
winter,  especially  if  the  house  is 
placed  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
straw  pile  or  the  buildings.  One 
house  will  accommodate  a  brood  sow 
and  her  pigs.  The  house  is  so  made 
that  the  danger  of  the  sow  lying  on 
the  pigs  is  largely  eliminated.  The 
house  can  be  moved  and  is  in  every 
way  a  good  investment  for  the  hog 
grower. 
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80  Acres 
In  the  Gulf  Coast — Louisiana 


80  Acres 

In  the  North 


Dr. 


Feed  for  stock  

Fuel  for  family  

Clothing  for  family . . . 

2d  crop  — winter  crop . 
3d  crop — spring  crop. 

Gross  winter  income  . 
Total  winter  expenses 

Net  winter  income  . . . 


500 
750 

$1,250 

00 
00 

00 

$1,150 

00 

$  000 
000 
100 


00 
00 

00 


Winter  feed  for  stock  

Winter  fuel  for  family  

Winter  clothing  for  family 

Total  of  winter  crops  


$  100  00 


Net  winter  expense  

Net  winter  profit  in  South 


Total  cost  of  winter  in  North 


n 


f 

$  588 
50 
250 

00 
00 
00 

000 

00 

$  883 
1.150 

00 
00 

■ 

$2,033 

00 

What  Does  Winter  Cost  You? 

For  a  third  of  the  year  your  farm  is  dead.  Your  expenses  go  on,  but  your  inrome  stops.  Eevery  winter  drains  your  profits — sets  you  back 
cold,  hard  cash. 

You  Northern  farmers  are  working  under  a  tremendous  handicap.  You  must  make  your  success  in  spite  of  the  climate — not  because  of  it 
ist  because  you  have  become  used  to  that  way  of  working  doesn't  mea  n  that  it's  the  best — it  isn't. 

The  farmers  in  the  wonderful  Gulf  Coast  Country  of  Louisiana  kn  ow  no  such  handicap.  They  don't  work  any  harder  than  you  do,  but  they 
ake  twice  as  much,  because  their  farms  produce  all  the  year  'round. 

"he  1 2-month  growing 
eason  of  Louisiana 
AU  just  double  your  profits 


There's  no  guesswork  about  it-  -facts  prove 
.  The  experience  of  thousands  of  others 
saves  no  chance  for  a  douht.  Figure  it  out. 
>r  yourself.  There's  not  a  single  month  of 
tie  year  you  can't  plant  something  You  get 
wo  crops  instead  of  one.  There's  no  magic 
bout  it — Just  common  sense.  The  climate  is 
n  asset  instead  of  an  expense  -  that's  all. 

Vny  good  northern  farmer 
can  succeed  in  Louisiana 

Tt>  Just  tho  same  kind  of  farthing  yon  have 
Iways  known — l>ol  with  greater  possibilities. 
You've  got  to  work,  of  <<  urae,  bat  you  get  aonble 
•tarn*  for  your  efforts,  ir  you  can  make  a 
ivlne*  In  tlio  North  you  run  hull  I  up  a  fat  bank 
ccount  here. 

Tou  can  Mirk  to  the  staple  crops  you  have  al- 
rays  grown  and  make  money.  Von  plant  In  tho 
urne  way.  cultivate  In  the  same  way,  harvest  in 
h«  Mine  way — hul  you  do  It.  twin-  or  throe  tin  «•* 
.  year  Instead  of  once. 

Then  there  are  tho  southern  rrop.i —  rnno.  rot- 
on,  rlco,  pecans,  oranges,  tohurro,  alfalf.i,  h-spod- 

zn  ecores   of    them,    and    enormous    profits  in 

▼ary  one. 

And  It's  tho  klndl  of  life  Hints  worth  living. 
rou  havn  heard  of  "Bunny  Southern  eklea;"  you 
now  that  tho  people  more  kindly,  more  i>o^- 
.liable  than  you  will  find  anywhere  else  in  tho 
vorld.  .  You  and  every  membrr  of  your  family 
v 1 1 1  he  healthier,  reel  better,  than  you  evef  ill 
lefore.  Those  things,  cminl  big  they  moan  inoro 
han  money  —  BUT  YOU  GET  THE  MONKV.  TOO. 


No  Boom— No  Inflated  Prices 

The  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast  movement  is  not  a 
boom.  It's  a  natural  development.  The  new 
main  line  of  the  Frisco  from  Houston  to  New 
Orleans  has  given  this  country  ideal  transpor- 
tation facilities — the  only  thing1  It  needed  to 
make  it  perfect.  The  opening  of  the  great 
Panama  Canal,  now  only  a  short  time  away, 
will  directly  benefit  this  section  more  than 
any  other  section  of  the  United  States. 

You  can  suit  your  own  purse 
and  buy  on  your  own  terms 

Twenty  nvilllons  acres  are  waiting  you.  Tho 
range  of  choice  Is  practically  limitless.  But, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  land  you  select,  you 
will  find  the  prices  1«bb  than  one-fifth  what 
you  wouldl  pay  for  Northern  land  even  ap- 
proaching It  In  location  and  fertility.  You  can 
buy  land  dh  low  as  %2.;i0  an  acre  and  for  $!!!> 
an  acre  you  can  duplicate  land  that  you  could 
not  buy  anywhere  around  where  you  arc  for 
less  than  $125. 

You  can  arrange  for  the  most  liberal  kind  of 
terms  If  you  want  to.  Sellers  know  that  they 
are  taking  nO  Chancet  when  lin  y  axk  you  for  a 
merely  nominal  payment — tin-  balance  to  coma 
out  of  youi   extra  profits. 


HOUSTO 


Thl«  lend  l«  loca t«.,1  .llrrrtly  th« 


npf»n*'1  tip  th' 
till  rounlrr  I 


What  you  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  staple  crops 

Corn  In  the  Louisiana  Oulf  Coast  runs  from 
.r,0  to  no  bushels  to  the  acre  Oats  will  rim  as 
high  as  100  bushels  to  the  acre  Barley,  rye  and 
other  grains  db  amazingly  well. 

The  yield  of  Alfalfa  la  nlmosi  unbelievable,  and 
as  for  silage  it  is  unexcelled.  I'our  and  five  cut- 
tings a  year  are  the  rule — not  the  exception 

Stock  beets  are  planted  after  tho  corn  Is  har- 
vested and  yieltl  10  to  30  tons  an  acre  In  mid- 
December. 

These  are  conservative  statements  hosed  on 
actual  results  that  have  been  and  are  now  being 
obtained.     You  can   do    lust  as  well. 

See  the  country  before  you 
buy—go  via  The  Frisco  Lines 

Cio  now  before  tho  Inmlt  prices  Jump.  Property 
values  have  more  than  doubled  In  the  last  five 

>  ears,  and   the  real   nil  •••  that's  bound  t  no 

has  hardly  stalled.     The  cost  of  the  trip  Is  0 
low.      (tOUnd    trip    tlrkets    lire    mild    on    tin'  * 

1st  nmi  Id  Tueedaye  of  taota  month,  tie  _> 
Crl'i.o  Linen    from  Chicago,  $:i7.(iO:  si 
Louie  or  Known*  I'lty.  30,  or  even  * 

lens 

BMsiMMssi  BOOM  Bart  FREE 

on  p oated  rfffbt  away    Write    0   oen.  Pnss. 
■ '  once  foi   inn  Information      j>    Agent,  n-isco 
!'-"'  "'J''  "Plondldly  Illustrated       Lines.  3971  rrtsce 

•  Ii      find  out    lli.>   1, -11 1   fails        ml„ _  u 

for   »  reel*      then  decld-  D,"«r  .       !•'»"».  Mo. 

The  coupon  or  a  poetal  or  0  I  want  to  know  the 
.1    latter    brings    you    the  -     renl     facts     about  tho 

fiVnnnibiViraii'f/.;1.1  "'#,V'     ■  '■■•>■<  •••••• ' 

A.  Hilton.  O.  P.  A.       a>  ,  1   ""    (  ""'  """ 

Trlsoo    Lines  ^     I'1,  !'      ••  »•••>•    I'r.  . 

!'>71  # 

rnsrii  nbtg.  # 

jit  touis,        ♦  Name   

Mo.  ^ 

 f  A'IiIicsh   


/  A.  Hilton 
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This  magnificent  silverware  is  of  warranted  quality 
and  made  by  the  celebrated  house  of  Wm.  Rogers 
&  Co.  You  can  get  anything  you  want  in  silver,  abso- 
lutely without  cost.  Write  quick  for  illustrated  circular 
from  which  to  make  your  selection. 


$1,000,000  Worth 

of  Elegant  Silverware 


What  Can  Be  Done  to 


From  Forest  to  Factory 
Direct  to  You 


$6.75 


FREE  to  YOU 


Our  business  has  reached  the  enormous  size  where 
we  own  and  operate  our  own  forests,  lumber 
mills,  railways,  factories,  warehouses.     Our  man- 
ufacturing cost  is  the  lowest  on  record.    You  get 
the  direct  and  entire  benefit.   Not  one  middle- 
man gets  a  profit.    You  buy  of  us  at 

Prices  Lower  Than  Dealer's  or 
Mail  Order  Houses  Can  Buy  For 

t  look  at  the  prices 
the  If  article 
trated  and  re n 
these  are  t 
Of  good  depen 
ble  quality. 


If  You  Answer  This  Advertisement 

Drop  us  aline  right  now  for  our  Bargain  Book 
and  circular  from  which  to  choose  your  free  silver- 
ware.   Don't  give  yourself  a  chance  to  forget! 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

C.  O.  D.  if  Desired— 

order  of  this  gTeat  house  must  absolutely"satisfyt 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Send  cash  with  order  or  one- 
fourth  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.   Keep  the  goods  30 
days.  Use  them,  enjoy  them,  test  them.   If  you  aren't 

fully  pleased,  return  and  we'll  refund  all  you've  naid  and  trans- 
portation charges  both  ways.  Already  we  have  1.000.000  satisfied 
customers.  You'll  like  the  Lincoln,  Leonard  prices,  merchandise 
and  Bilver.    Send  us  your  name  today.    Write  us  right  now. 

LINCOLN,  LEONARD  &  COMPANY 

Largest  exclnsiTe  distributers  of  Home  Fnrnishings  in  the  world 


817  37th  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Double  the  Yield  of  Wheat 


YOU"^   ARE  ^CrTAINED^l 


FREE 
FLORIPA 
BOOK 


To  A  One  Cf*of>  FXrm  In  The 

Northern  States.  BREAK  THAT  CHAIN !  Take  your  family  to 
Florida,  where  they  and  you  can  live  out  of  doors  winter  and  sum- 
mer—  where  the  land  is  rich  —  texture  same  as  Illinois  and  Iowa 
prairie  soil — where  YOU  GROW  3  to  5  crops  a  year.  Heavy,  rich  loam  and 
rich,  loamy  clay  soils.  Send  for  the  big  free  Florida  Book.  More  than  3000  of  your  northern  neigh- 
bors have  already  bought  our  rich  land  and  are  satisfied— making  money— happy.  The  price  of 
our  land  is  still  low.  The  book  tells  you  all  about  it.    Investigate!    Write  today! 

HILLIARD  LAND  CO.,    8  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bide.,  Hilliard,  Florida. 
30  miles  from  Jacksonville,  Florida's  largest  city. 


THF  H1I  I  1ARD  INN    Famous  Winter  Resort  Hotel.  Noted  for  its  deliriously  cooked 
1  "i-*-**"*"^  iiiii    food,  comfortable  beds,  broad  verandas.    Located  high  and 
sirhtly  in  the  center  of  Billiard.    Fine  Hunting  and  Fishing  near.   Bring  your  family — eat  Florida  Oranges  and 
enjoy  the  balmy  June  weather  in  winter  time.    Special  low  rates  for  families. 

  Write  THE  HILLIARD  INN,  Hilliard,  Florida, 


STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Allen's  50  page  illustrated  book 
tells  how  to  make  money  with  berries. 
Describes  the  famous  ALLEN  true-to* 
name  berry  plants,  small  fruits,  aspara- 
gus and  shrubs  Contains  valuable  in- 
formation on  varieties  and  cultural 
methods     Sent  FREE  on  request. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 
80  Market  St.,         Salisbury,  Md. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

The  new  pasture  and  forage  clover.  Equal  to 
alfalfa  in  productiveness.  Sample  seed  and  cir- 
cular giving  directions  for  growing  mailed  free 
on  request.  Also  copy  of  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Ask  for  it. 
IOWASEED  CO.Dept.  3,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


100  Bushels  of  Corn  an  Acre 


is  not  uncommon  in  the  Southern  States  and  has 
even  been  greatly  surpassed  in  some  sections.  The 
South  will  produce  as  much  corn  and  as  good  corn 
as  any  section  of  this  country,  and  the  value  of  last 
year's  corn  crop  in  the  South  was  eight  hundred 
million  dollars.  Why  raise  corn  on  land  in  the 
North  and  West  valued  at  $200  an  acre  when 
equally  as  good  corn-producing  land  in  the  South 
can  be  purchased  at  from  $15  to  $30  an  acre,  and 
where  the  temperature  in  summer  is  no  hotter 
than  in  the  Middle  West?  And  with  the  additional 
advantages  of  another  crop  or  two  from  the  same 
land  and  no  long,  cold  winters. 

Let  me  send  you  our  illustrated  booklets  and  learn  what 

can.  be  done  in  a  country  where  fertile  land  can  be  purchased 
cheaply  and  where  there  are  312  working  davs  a  year.  Low 
round-trip  fares  1st  and  3d  Tuesdays  each  month. 

A  PARK,  Gen 'I  Imm.  and  Indl  Agent.  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 

Room  309  Louisville,  Ky.  (202) 


You  have  the  spoons;  now  get  the  forks! 


Regulation  size  table  fork.  Full  length  7  %  inches. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been  giving  away  handsome 
Wm.  Rogers  &  Son's  silver  teaspoons.  Forks  of  the  same  pattern 
have  now  been  obtained.  Because  of  the  extra  expense  in  handling 
the  forks,  and  in  getting  the  designs,  the  price  for  mailing  is  20 
cents.  You  may  still  get  the  spoons,  each,  for  10  cents.  Complete 
your  set  of  spoons,  and  also  get  the  forks.  Start  now. 
Use  coupon  below. 

If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 


COUPON-. 
Plese  send  my  fork  to 

Xame  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


Address  Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


t  lN  ILLUSTRATION  of  what 
J  I  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
ISSSjEl  increasing  the  yield  of 
Itt^mI  wheat  per  acre  has  been 
given  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  where 
the  members  of  the  Top  Notch  Farm- 
ers' club  had  a  competition  last  year 
to  see  who  could  raise  the  most 
wheat  per  acre,  and  the  winner  of 
the  first  prize,  a  silver  loving  cup, 
has  just  been  announced.  He  is 
Carl  Schlotthauer  of  Marion  county, 
who  made  an  average  yield  on  nine- 
teen carefully  measured  acres  of 
fifty-nine  bushels  and  twelve  pounds 
of  wheat  per  acre.  The  soil  from 
which  this  bumper  crop  was  grown 
has  been  in  cultivation  thirty-nine 
years. 

Mr.  Schlotthauer's  nearest  rival 
for  the  cup  was  C.  E.  Belden  of  Atch- 
ison county,  who  made  an  average 
of  fifty-eight  bushels  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  wheat  per  acre  on  six 
measured  acres  of  land  which  had 
been  continuously  under  the  plow 
for  more  than  forty  years. 

The  fact  that  nearly  sixty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  has  been  grown 
by  one  farmer  shows  that  it  is  one 
of  the  normal  possibilities  of  wheat- 
raising,  for  what  one  farmer  has 
done  anyone  can  do  by  pursuing  the 
same  methods — by  using  care  in  en- 
riching the  soil,  in  preparing  the 
seed  bed,  in  drilling  plenty  of  seed 
wheat  to  the  acre  and  in  careful, 
clean  harvesting  and  threshing. 

The  importance  to  a  great  wheat- 
growing  state  like  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Missouri  or  Illinois  of  doubling  the 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  tremen- 
dous. It  is  far  more  important  to 
double  the  yield  per  acre  than  to 
double  the  acreage,  because  when 
you  double  the  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  you  do  not  cut  down  the  acreage 
of  corn,  oats,  potatoes  or  any  other 
crop.  You  put  in  as  many  acres  of 
corn  as  ever  and  raise  as  many  bush- 
els as  ever,  in  addition  to  doubling 
the  amount  of  wheat  raised. 

In  fact,  59  3-14  bushels  per  acre 
is  more  than  doubling  the  average 
yield  of  wheat,  for  the  average  yield 
is  said  to  be  about  11  7-10  bushels 
per  acre  in  the  newer  states  of  the 
northwest  upon  unfertilized  land, 
though  this  average  yield  must  have 
been  figured  some  years  ago,  for  it 
is  surely  greater  now,  with  the  im- 
proved methods  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  farming.  In  order  to  do 
full  justice  to  such  fertile  states  as 
Iowa  and  Illinois  let  us  say  that  the 
average  yield  is  twenty  oushels  per 
acre.  Yet  here  were  two  men  who 
almost  trebled  this  yield.  .  If  these 
men  had  had  a  500-acre  farm,  with 
300  acres  in  wheat  and  the  balance 
in  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  clover  and 
alfalfa,  they  would  have  made  nearly 
18,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  these 
300  acres  instead  of  6,000. 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  use  im- 
proved methods  and  make  18,000 
bushels  on  300  acres,  without  having 
to  decrease  the  yield  of  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.,  by  cutting  down  the 
acreage  devoted  to  these  crops? 

The  farmers  of  any  state  are  doing 
grandly  if  they  treble  the  number  of 
acres  in  cultivation  in  all  crops,  but 


how  much  grander  would  it  be  to 
double  the  yield  of  all  their  crops 
with  their  present  nuniDer  of  acres 
in  cultivation?  Lei  us  double  the 
acreage  as  soon  as  we  can,  but  let  us 
strive  first  to  double  the  yield  per 
acre,  since  our  consumption  of  flour 
is  increasing  faster  than  our  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  and  especially  since 
we  can  increase  the  yield  cheaply 
without  buying  high-priced  fertilizer. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  feed  cattle 
on  the  land  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall,  to  plow  in  an  occasional 
green  crop  in  the  spring  and  to  ro- 
tate wheat  with  sugar  beets,  clover 
and  other  crops  occasionally. 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  would 
not  pay  a  farmer  to  feed  cattle  in  his 
fields  about  every  other  winter, 
planting  spring  wheat,  oats,  corn  or 
clover  in  the  spring,  rather  than 
plant  winter  wheat  in  the  autumn 
and  confine  his  cattle  in  feeding  pens 
during  the  winter.  While  winter 
wheat  makes  the  best  yield  per  acre, 
and  is  fine  for  late  winter  grazing, 
yet  for  adding  cheap  fertility  to  the 
soil  the  winter  feeding  occasionally 
in  the  open  fields  might  more  than 
counterbalance  the  superiority  of  the 
winter  wheat.         ISAAC  MOTES. 


The  Farmer  Holds  the  Key 

Editor  Twentieth  Century  Farmer: 
A  majority  of  the  practical  stockmen 
are  agreed  that  the  one  effective  way 
to  change  the  shortage  of  beef  now 
existing  into  a  surplus,  or  at  least  to 
raise  beef  production  to  a  point  that 
will  equal  the  demand  for  it,  is  to 
breed  more  cattle  on  farms.  Inter- 
views with  hundreds  of  stockmen 
and  farmers  published  in  the  daily 
live  stock  market  papers  this  year 
are  unanimous  in  saying  it  can  be 
done  with  a- prof  it.  Of  course,  if  it 
be  done,  there  must  be  greater  effi- 
ciency in  every  department  of  farm 
management.  Not  only  must  more 
cattle  be  raised  and  fed  on  a  given 
number  of  acres,  but  more  grain  and 
more  grass.  At  least  50  per  cent 
more  grass  could  be  grown  on  an 
acre  than  is  done  ordinarily  if  it  was 
cultivated  and  pushed  in  the  right 
way.  Then  an  acre  and  one-half  of 
grass  would  keep  an  animal  seven 
months  of  the  year. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Illinois  experiment  station  the  yield 
of  corn  in  that  state  has  increased 
seven  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre. 
Dr.  Hopkins,  head  of  the  agronomy 
department,  says  that  instead  of 
raising  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre, 
as  at  present,  the  corn  lands  of  Illi- 
nois should  produce  seventy  bushels 
per  acre,  and  would  do  that  if  the 
soil  was  properly  handled.  He  says 
that  two-thirds  of  the  money  spent 
for  fertilizers  is  wasted  through  ig- 
norance. Everybody  knows  that  live 
stock  will  build  up  soil  fertility  bet- 
ter and  more  permanently  than  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  but  to  get  peo- 
ple to  act  on  their  knowledge,  even 
when  !t  is  clearly  for  their  own  ben- 
efit, is  not  always  easy.  To  maKe 
two  steers  feed  where  one  fed  before 
is  a  sign  not  only  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, but  of  national  progress. 

J.  A.  RICKART. 
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5oys  Successful 
Feeding  of  Hogs 


T 


HE  writer  well  remembers 
the  first  bunch  of  pigs  he 
ever  fed  out  for  his  own. 
I  had  trapped  gophers  in  a 
eighbor's  meadow  on  my  way  to 
nd  from  school,  securing  sufficient 
noney  by  that  means  to  buy  the 
Igs. 

Having  a  very  limited  amount  of 
orn,  I  put  the  pigs  in  a  close  pen, 
n  old  log  house,  which,  oi  course, 
fforded  good  shelter.  In  one  cor- 
er  I  built  a  crude  floor  on  which  to 
ive  them  their  feed,  running  a  rim 
round  each  outer  edge  to  keep  the 
igs  from  rooting  the  corn  off  in  the 
irt. 

Believing  that  most  farmers 
asted  considerable  feed  by  giving 
;  all  in  dry  form,  I  arranged  a  bar- 
si  for  soaking  equal  parts  of  shelled 
orn  and  oats  in,  and  this  mixture 
as  made  the  principal  part  of  the 
ition  at  the  beginning  of  the  feed- 
lg,  especially  for  the  morning  meal. 

I  could  have  added  ground  wheat 
r  shorts  to  this  mixture  at  feed 
me  I  am  sure  that  still  better  re- 
ilts  would  have  been  realized. 

This  soaking  process  should  not 
;  carried  on  too  far  in  advance  of 
le  time  at  which  the  feed  will  be 
ven,  as  it  gets  a  little  too  sour  and 

apt  to  cause  digestive  troubles, 
eep  it  "well  soaKed  ahead  of  the 
me  for  feeding,  and  when  the  odor 
om  it  gets  what  appears  to  be  too 
rong  feed  it  to  the  pigs  or  some- 
ling  else  at  once.  Don't  increase 
le  quantity  given  to  the  pigs  sim- 
y  to  get  rid  qjf  it  quicker,  as  this 
ill  prove  costly  economy  by  throw- 
g  the  pigs  off  feed  and  doing  more 
irm  than  good. 

The  oats  in  this  mixture  act  as  a 
>rt  of  a  laxative,  tonic,  regulator 
f  the  bowels  and  builder  of  bone 
nd  muscle  on  which  to  grow  the 
it,  while  the  soft  condition  of  the 
>rn  renders  it  much  easier  of  di- 
estion,  thus  giving  it  a  greater  per- 
;ntage  of  nourishment  than  that 
H:ured  from  the  hard,  dry  corn, 
hich  hogs  always  fail  to  chew  up 
ell,  and  a  part  of  which  passes 
urough  a  hog  without  yielding  up 
11  of  its  nourishing  qualities.  These 
olnts  show  that  the  soaked  feed 
leans  economy  In  feeding  and  a 
apld  growth  among  the  hogs. 

These  soaked  grains  and  about 
ne  ear  of  corn  for  each  pig  were 
II  we  gave  them  at  the  start,  and 
hey  grew  right  off  from  the  very 
'•ginning.  As  they  n eared  the  time 
ir  finishing  thorn  for  the  market 
he  amount  of  corn  was  gradually 
creased  till  the  oats  were  only  a 
ery  small  per  cent  of  the  ration, 
'he  amount  of  dry  corn  also  was 
radually  Increased  from  one  esir  till, 
t  the  time  of  market  lug,  MCb  hog 
eeelved  six  ears  of  sound  corn.  In 
dditlon  to  about  a  quart  or  the 
oaked  feed.  •  J  never  kept  an  ami- 
ate  account  of  the  net  profit  thtM 
nlmals  brought  .me  above  what  they 
te,  but  the  fattening  of  IIiIm  little 
'inch  of  pigs  always  has  stood  out 
l  my  mind  as  one  of  the  most,  suc- 

essfui  I  ever  accomplished, 

M.  A.  COVKROKLL. 
Worth  County,  Mlsaourl. 


The  Big  Steel  Farmer 


The  Steel  Combination  of  40  Horses  and  20  Men 

Every  working  day  is  what  you  see  in  this  machine. 

That  plate  girder  frame  is  the  strongest  piece  of  construction  ever  put  into  a  trac- 
tion engine. 

The  four  cylinder  motor  is  a  masterpiece  of  25  years'  experience  in  designing 
motors. 

With  all  its  sturdiness  and  power  it  is  the  lightest  tractor  per  horse-power  on  the 
mafket  today.   It  will  pay  you  well  to  get  all  the  facts  and  history  of 

TWIN  CITY  TRACTORS 

Built  in  Two  Sizes 

25  and  40  Tractive  H.  P. 

Twin  City  Tractors  have  some  wonderful  records  of  things  accomplished.  In 
every  Northwestern  state  — in  Canada — down  through  Kansas — in  Texas— Mexico  — 
Cuba — South  America— everywhere  that  these  machines  have  gone  you  will  find  an 
unequalled  record  of  success  to  which  owners  practically  without  exception  are  willing 
to  add  their  personal  testimony. 

Here  Is  Some  Real  Testimony: 


The  following  letter  i*  onr  latest  report  from  iho 
Superintendent  of  the  Tafl  Ranch,  where  five 
Twin  <'ity  "IO"  Tractors  are  now  operating. 

Geo.  M.  Ollette,  V.-F.,  September  28,  1911. 

Mpls.  Steel  &  Mchy,  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  .Mr.  Gillette: — I  realize  that,  your  machines 
are  now  being  put  to  the  hardest  test  that  has  ever 
been  tiled  in  this  country 


And  this  one  from  Xortli  Dakota 

O.TATA,  N.  n.,  August  IS,  1 0  1  i 
Gentlemen: — Last  Hprinj?  I  purchased  a  Tw  D 
City  "Forty,"  which  was  delivered  April  1st,  191S, 
and  lias  been  in  operation  almost  continually 
through  the  summer  without  trouble  or  loss  of 
time. 

The  tractor  has  been  pulling  a  twelve-bottom 


I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  what  you   Plow  and  a  twenty-six  foot  Harrow  and 

have  thi!  only  gasoline  engine  that  has  ever  been      plowed  six  Inches  i.t  ep 


1  think  the  "Twin  City"  has  the  greatest  power 
plant  of  any  trai  tor  on  the  market. 

Yours  respectively 

E.  II.  liUIU. 


able  to  plow  this  kind  of  coiiiitrv  successfully. 

We  are  getting  our  work  well  done  and  more 
economically  than  It  has  ever  been  done-  before. 

Yours  sincerely,    JOSEPH  l\  (iltlCKN. 

\Vo  li.'ivo  a  book  of  such  letters  a^  these  written  by  some  of  the  biggest  fanners  in 

the  country.     We  also  have  a  hook  of  reasons  why  "Twin  City"  tractors  have  been 

able  to  accomplish  so  much.   l<  telli  about  these  machines. 
Write  today  for  these  Free  books  —  7A  and  9A. 

Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Company 

Minneapolis       -  Minnesota. 
WE  HAVE  A  SCHOOL  FOR  TRACTOR  OPERATORS 


Guaranteed  5  Years  Windbreaks  and  Groves  of  Jack  Pines 


nro  1110  vnry  linm.  Vnry  win  ,  n  mful 
winly  prnlrlcn. 

AYERH-  JACK    PIWi:  NURHKRY. 
Klmliai  ly.  MlniiQuota. 


PostPaid 


it.  t.  CHAIMLRS  k  CO.,  Hi  5t.  Dearborn  SI.,  CHK  Add.    M   ""    1  «"  ""'  "i  « ■•  nim  v  Kiunui 
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Salvador  Soon  to  Be  Connected  by  Rail 


|SQUINTLA,  Guatemala. — I 
am  writing  this  letter  at 
Esquintla,  Guatemala;  it  is 
the  biggest  town  between 
the  capital  and  the  seacoast;  it  lies 
on  the  Guatemala  Central  railroad 
some  distance  north  of  Santa  Maria, 
the  junction  where  the  Pan-American 
road  will  cross  the  Central  on  its 
way  to  Panama.  The  Pan-American 
line  is  now  practically  completed 
from  Santa  Maria  to  Mexico,  and  the 
plan  is  to  extend  the  road  southward 
to  Santa  Ana,  in  Salvador.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  two  towns  is  less 
than  100  miles,  and  we  shall  then 
have  railroad  connection  between 
Salvador  and  the  United  States.  An 
American  syndicate  will  probably 
build  this  road,  and  the  same  syndi- 
cate has  plans  for  a  line  from 
Zacapa,  on  the  Guatemala  railway, 
to  connect  with  the  Salvador  system. 
When  these  roads  are  finished  Sal- 
vador will  be  able  to  ship  goods  to 
Port  Barrios  on  the  Caribbean  sea, 
and  it  will  be  within  less  than  three 
days  of  New  Orleans. 

I  understand  the  concessions  for 
these  branches  are  well  under  way 
and  that  their  completion  is  a  matte" 
of  a  very  short  time. 

These  two  roads  will  form  a  part 
of  a  great  Central  American  railway 
system,  the  chief  owners  of  which 
are  Minor  C.  Keith  and  his  associ- 
ates, many  of  whom  are  connected 
with  the  United  Fruit  company.  Mr. 
Keith  controls  the  roads  of  Costa 
Rica  and  also  those  of  Guatemala. 
He  has  large  interests  in  Honduras, 
and  also  a  grasp  upon  the  railways 
of  Nicaragua.  The  road  from  Santa 
Maria  to  Santa  Ana  was  originally 
granted  to  Rene  Keilhauer,  but  it  is 
now  in  the  names  of  Minor  C.  Keith 
and  Bradley  M.  Palmer.  The  line 
from  Santa  Ana  to  Zacapa  is  also 
said  to  be  backed  by  Mr.  Keith.  It 
will  be  seventy-nine  miles  long  and 
its  gauge  will  be  standard. 

Salvador  Railways 
As  it  is  now,  Salvador  has  just 
about  122  miles  of  railways,  and 
these  belong  to  a  British  company. 
Its  lines  were  built  with  British  cap- 
ital, although  they  have  a  number  of 
American  engines  and  cars.  Some 
of  the  locomotives  are  Baldwins,  and 
a  number  of  the  cars  were  manufac- 
tured in  Philadelphia.  At  present 
the  company  is  building  its  own 
coaches. 

These  roads  connect  the  port  of 
Acajutla  with  the  thriving  town  of 
Santa  Ana,  and  also  with  the  capital 
at  San  Salvador.  The  company  owns 
an  iron  pier  at  Acajutla,  which  cost 
over  $1,000,000  to  build,  and  it  has 
a  line  of  steamers,  which  plies  along 
the  coast  running  to  Honduras,  Nic- 
aragua and  as  far  north  as  Salina 
Cruz,  in  Mexico.  These  steamers 
carry  the  Salvador  mails  north  to 
Tehauntepec,  cutting  down  the  postal 
time  between  Salvador  and  Europe 
to  only  a  little  over  two  weeks, 
whereas  it  used  to  be  one  month; 
they  enable  one  to  go  to  Salvador 
from  here  every  few  days.  With 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal 
the  traffic  of  Acajutla  will  be  greatly 
increased  and  the  road  will  be  a  very 
valuable  property.    The  prospect  is 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


The  Balsam  Tree  Grows  Only  in  Salvador 


that  it  will  eventually  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  syndicate. 

Smallest  of  American  Republics 

These  railways  will  bring  Salvador 
into  close  connection  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting countries  on  this  continent. 
Great  parts  of  Guatemala  are  savage, 
wild  and  unpopulated.  Salvador  is 
more  thickly  settled  than  most  parts 
of  our  union;  it  has  an  area  less  than 
that  of  Massachusetts  and  its  inhab- 
itants number  2,000,000.  If  the 
United  States  were  as  thickly  popu- 
lated it  would  have  more  than  four 
times  as  many  people  as  now,  and  if 
our  soil  throughout  were  as  rich  we 
would  have  wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  Salvador  has 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are 
rich  in  iron,  copper  and  lead,  and  in 
gold  and  silver  as  well.  As  it  is 
now,  its  mineral  exports  are  between 
$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  a  year, 
and  the  total  exports,  including  cof- 
fee, tobacco  and  sugar,  are  more 
than  $9,000,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  go  to  the 
United  States,  France  and  Germany, 
while  the  most  of  the  imports  come 
from  the  British  and  us.  The  Ger- 
mans, who  have  less  than  $500,000 
of  the  exports  and  about  the  same 
of  the  imports,  have  large  financial 
interests,  and  they  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  capture  the  trade. 

Indeed,  it  behooves  the  Americans 


to  be  up  and  doing  as  to  Central 
America.  I  find  the  Germans  every- 
where, and  the  British  have  long  had 
a  hold  on  the  various  countries.  As 
it  is  now,  Great  Britain  is  supplying 
twice  as  much  cotton  to  Salvador  as 
we  do,  and  it  is  crowding  us  close  in 
hardware  and  in  certain  kinds  of 
machinery.  We  have  the  bulk  of 
the  leather  imports  and  most  of  the 
flour,  and  we  are  shipping  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
drugs  and  medicines — a  business  in 
which  Germany  tries  in  vain  to  com- 
pete. 

As  to  our  imports,  we  are  buying 
about  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
Salvador  coffee,  $600,000  or  $700,- 
000  worth  of  gold  and  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  rubber  and 
skins.  Total  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1910  were  just  a  little  over 
$2,000,000 — a  bagatelle  in  compari- 
son with  the  population  and  wealth 
in  the  country. 

Salvador  Farms  and  Farming 

Salvador  is  different  from  the 
other  Central  American  states  in 
that  it  is  divided  up  into  small  farms. 
There  are  many  landholders,  and 
nearly  every  family  owns  its  own 
home  farm.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
the  rainfall  abundant.  There  are 
thousands  of  little  coffee  plantations, 
many  indigo  farms  and  here  and 
there  a  field  of  green  sugarcane. 

The  government  is  doing  all  it  can 


to  encourage  farming  and  it  has  es- 
tablished a  school  of  agriculture, 
which  has  an  experimental  farm  sit- 
uated on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
about  1,300  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
farm  is  between  Sonsonate,  the  sec- 
ond city  of  the  republic,  and  Izaleo. 
It  is  not  far  from  Acajutla,  upon  a 
little  tableland,  on  the  highest  part 
of  which  are  the  school  buildings 
and  laboratory.  Experiments  are 
being  made  there  in  coffee  and  sugar 
planting,  and  also  in  cattle  breeding 
and  dairying.  The  school  sends  out 
bulletins  of  information  somewhat 
as  our  Agricultural  department  does, 
although  on  an  infinitely  smaller 
scale. 

Coffee  and  indigo  are  the  two 
chief  crops  of  Salvador.  The  coffee 
product  amounts  to  something  like 
9,000,000  pounds,  and  it  brings  the 
highest  of  prices.  The  trees  grow  in 
all  parts  of  the  republic  between 
1,500  and  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  plants  are  grown  in  seedbeds 
and  are  set  out  when  they  have  been 
well  sprouted;  they  begin  to  produce 
at  about  three  years.  It  costs  from 
5  to  6  cents  a  pound  to  raise  the 
coffee  and  it  sells  at  retail  from  10 
cents  to  25  cents  a  pound,  over  half 
the  crop  being  consumed  at  home. 
I  am  told  that  that  which  is  sent 
abroad  brings  very  high  prices,  and 
the  Central  Americans  think  Salva- 
dor coffee  better  than  that  of  Brazil 
and  superior  to  the  coffee  of  Jamaica 
or  Java. 

Indigo  grows  almost  everywhere, 


A  GOOD  BREAKFAST 
Some  Persans  Never  Know  What  it 
Means. 


A  good  breakfast,  a  good  appetite 
and  good  digestion  mean  everything 
to  the  man,  woman  or  child  who  has 
anything  to  do  and  wants  to  get  a 
good  start  toward  doing  it. 

A  Missouri  man  t->lls  of  his  wife's 
"good  breakfast,"  and  also  supper, 
made  out  of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream. 
He  says: 

"I  should  like  to  tell  you  how 
much  good  Grape-Nuts  has  done  for 
my  wife.  After  being  in  poor  health 
for  the  last  18  years,  during  part  of 
the  time  scarcely  anything  would 
stay  on  her  stomach  long  enough  to 
nourish  her;  finally  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend  she  tried  Grape-Nuts. 

"Now,  after  about  four  weeks  on 
this  delicious  and  nutritious  food, 
she  has  picked  up  most  wonderfully 
and  seems  as  well  as  anyone  can  be. 

"Every  morning  she  makes  a  good 
breakfast  on  Grape-Nuts  eaten  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  package  with 
cream  or  milk  added;  and  then  again 
the  same  at  supper,  and  the  change 
in  her  is  wonderful. 

"We  can't  speak  too  highly  of 
Grape-Nuts  as  a  food  after  our  re- 
markable experience."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Dtcv  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
Interest. — Advertisement. 


January  25,  1918 
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and  it  once  was  the  chief  export  of 
the  country.  It  is  produced  from  a 
plant  which  flourishes  upon  nearly 
all  soils.  The  ground  is  first  burnt 
over  and  then  scratched  with  the 
plow ;  the  seed  is  scattered  broadcast 
and  the  plants  soon  grow  to  the 
height  of  your  head;  they  are  then 
cut  and  the  indigo  extracted  by 
soaking  them  in  water  in  vats.  It 
takes  about  100  pounds  of  the  green 
plants  to  produce  four  or  five  ounces 
of  indigo.  This  business  is  not  so 
profitable  as  it  was  in  the  past,  when 
as  much  as  1,800,000  pounds  were 
produced  in  one  year,  a  value  equal 
to  about  $3,000,000.  The  output 
today  is  much  less,  the  indigo  dye 
having  been  lar  gely  driven  out  of 
use  by  the  cheap  analine  dyes. 

Perfumery  from  Salvador 
Another  queer  Salvador  export  is 
the  balsam  of  Peru,  whose  name  re- 
minds me  of  that  which  Senator 
Palmer  chose  for  his  log  cabin  home 
outside  Detroit.  He  called  the  place 
Font  Hill,  and  when  asked  why  re- 
plied that  it  was  because  it  had  no 
fountain  and  no  hill.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  balsa.m  of  Peru;  it  does 
not  come  from  Peru,  but  from  Sal- 
vador, and  this  is  about  the  only 
place  where  it  grows  well.  This  bal- 
sam is  largely  use...  in  perfumery 
and  medicines;  it  is  sometimes  called 
cocoa  balsam  because  it  really  comes 
from  a  great  tree  of  the  tropical  for- 
ests, which,  when  full  grown,  is  over 
i  yard  thick  and  from  8  0  to  100  feet 
high.  The  tree  has  a  white  bark 
and  the  wood  is  hard  and  durable; 
it  has  white  blossoms  and  its  fruit 
is  much  like  a  bean  pod,  witn  a  sin- 
gle seed.  These  trees  grow  in  the 
forests  and  the  balsam  is  collected 
almost  altogether  by  Indians,  who 
tap  the  trees  in  tbe  winter  by  scrap- 
ing off  the  bark  in  patches  to  the 
depth  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  After 
this  the  scraped  places  are  heated 
with  burning  torches  and  then  cov- 
ered with  scraps  of  old  cotton  cloth; 
the  cloth  sticks  to  the  tree  and  in  a 
day  or  two  the  sap  has  soaked  into 
it.  The  rags  are  now  taken  off  and 
boiled  in  big  iron  pots;  they  are 
then  put  under  pressure  s  id  the  bal- 
sam juice  squeezed  out;  it  must  now 
be  refined  and  put  up  in  cans  for 
the  market.  The  product  is  a  gray- 
ioh-red  mass,  which  smells  like 
vanilla;  it  is  said  to  be  especially 
good  for  skin  diseases  and  as  an  an- 
tiseptic; it  sells  for  $2  or  a  pound. 
The  Cities  of  Salvador 
Secretary  Knox  took  a  run  through 
Salvador  during  his  stay  in  Central 
America,  and  he  has  proclaimed  it 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  sister  re- 
publics. The  lowlands  and  sides  of 
the  mountains  are  covered  with 
farms;  the  villages  are  quaint  and 
the  cities  have  many  beautiful  build- 
ings. 

The  biggest  town  Is  .ianta  Ana, 
with  about  34,000;  then  comes  San 
Salvador,  with  about  32,000.  8on- 
■onate,  where  the  railroad  shops  are, 
has  12,000,  and  the  port  of  La  Llb- 
ertad  is  almost  as  large.  The  total 
city  population,  Including  towns 
ranging  Troni  3,000  upward,  Is  about 
180,000, 

A  liCiok  at  the  CtQtUA 

The  capital,  San  Salvador,  Is  one 
of  the  beautifully  located  towns  of 
Central  America;  It  lies  In  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains,  rtghl  under 


a  magnificent  volcano  and  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  Pacific  ocean. 
In  some  respects  it  compares  with 
Mexico  City.  Near  it  is  Lake  llo- 
pango,  a  beautiful  green  sheet  of 
water  with  a  shore  line  of  perhaps 
thirty  miles.  All  the  country  about 
is  volcanic,  and  this  lake  formerly 
had  islands  which  some  years  ago 
dropped  out  of  sight  at  the  time  of 
an  earthquake,  while  another  island 
500  feet  in  diameter  rose  out  of  the 
lake  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  At  he 
same  time  the  water  became  in- 
tensely hot,  although  it  is  ordinarily 
cold.  Ther  are  now  villages  and  ho- 
tels about  Ilopango  and  it  is  the 
favorite  resort  of  San  Salvador. 

The  capital  of  the  republic  is  well 
built;  its  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved  and  its  public  offices  compare 
with  those  of  the  great  cities  ' "  Eu- 
rope. The  new  cathedral  is  mag- 
nificent and  the  White  House,  or 
Casa  Blanco,  the  university,  the 
theater  and  the  National  institute 
are  worthy  of  mention.  There  !  re 
fine  homes  consisting  of  one  or  two 
stories  surrounding  open  courts,  or 
patios;  most  of  these  have  beautiful 
gardens  and  not  a  rew  Have  foun- 
tains. The  houses  are  painted  in 
bright  colors  and  the  roofs  are  of 
tiles.  The  sidewalks  are  paved  with 
slabs  or  rock  from  the  quarries  near 
by  and  there  are  tramways  which 
give  a  ten-minute  service.  A  new 
theater  is  now  being  built  which  is 
subsidized  by  the  city;  it  will  cost 
about  1,000,000  francs  and  will  seat 
1,200. 

San  Salvador  hap  numerous  parks, 
in  which  the  people  wflk  about  dur- 
ing the  evening,  when  the  bands 
play.  It  is  a  great  club  center  and 
is  the  social  hub  of  the  republic,  it 
is  where  the  president  lives  and 
where  congress  meets. 
(Copyright,  1913.  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Handy 

Breakfast 

Ready  to  Serve 
Direct  From  Package 


Post 


Toasties 


and  cream 

A  dainty  dish  of  tnosted  Indian 
fiirri,  brimful  of  flwert  flavour 
and  HiibHtantlnl  noiiriHhiiwnt 

Tout   Ton«IJoH    In     the    pan  I  y 

mean    mnnv   delicious  orenkfanlH. 

Direct  to  your  table  In  scaled, 
air-tieht  packages. 

Sold   by   Grocers  everywhere. 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 

Post u m  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd 
Tlnttl«  Crp-k,  Mlrh 


FOUR 


In  selecting  your  farm  tractor 
you  need  not  base  your  judg- 
ment on  the  claims  of  the  mak- 
ers. This  book,  "Results  Count," 
contains  extracts  from  users'  letters,  telling" 
just  what  their  BIG  FOTTR  tractors  actually  did  foF 
them  in  everyday  use. 

When  you  buy  a  BIG  FOUR  "30"  you  are  not  buying  an  experiment. 
It  was  the  first  successful  tractor— and  it  still  leads.  It  is  the  first  to  utilize 
the  efficient,  continuous  power  stream  of  the  four-cylinder  principle. 

The  Big  Four  "30" 

Only  Tractor  SOLD  ON  APPROVAL.  Steers  self,  saves  one  man. 
Mammoth  96-inch  Drive  Wheels.    Most  Power  at  Lowest  Cost. 

asoline,  benzine,  naphtha,  distillate 
or  alcohol,  with  unequaled  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.  It  is  the  most 
efficient,  most  reliable,  most  eco- 
nomical farm  power  in  use  today. 

Self-steering  device,  found  on  no 
other  tractor,  saves  one  man.  No 
farmer  who  has  ever  used  the  BIG 
FOUR  or  seen  !*  work  will  have  any 
other. 

Frao  Rnnlr  Write  us  today  for  "Re- 
Tl  CC  DUUA  sults  Count"  sent  FREE. 
Investigate  the  actual  record  of  the  BIG 
FOUR. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

Incorporated 

431  Iron  St.,  Rockford,  III. 

The  Largest  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  in  the  World 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Listers, 
Spreaders,  Planters,  Drills,  Cultiva- 
tors, Mowers,  Hay  Tools,  Itallng 
Presses.  Corn  Shelters, Gas  hnglnes, 
Farm  Tractors,  Steam  Traction 
EDgtnes,  Threshing  Machines, 
lioad    Rollers,   Wagons  and 
Vehicles. 


GOING  TO  BUILD  A  SILO? 

Send  your  name  today  for  our  silo  book.  Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos.  Get  most  authoritative* 
igures  on  silage  feeding  profits  and  startling  facts  about 

The  Hinge  Door  and  Lansing  Silos 

(Oopjriirhted) 

Hinge-Door  Silo  has  the  only  practical  door  construction.   Book  Free—  writo  quick. 

ni  i    tj          c:l„    fi.  Mf «    r«     Lansing,  Mich.,  E.  St.  Louis.  III.,  Maryvillc.  Mo..  Topckn.  Kns., 

WOOdS  BrOI.  OIIO  6c  mtg.  1.0.  LeXinKton,  Ky..  Minneapolis,  Minn  Denver.  Col.,  Cedar  Rap- 
General  Offices:    -     Lincoln,  Neb.   ids,  Iowa.  Spokane,  Wash.    Write  Dept.   3$,  Nearest  Office. 
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Try  Them  SO  Days 

Bend  un  mcasuro  of  wnjfon  nkcins  and 
we'll  nhip  you  a  Hot  of  Empire  Ktocl  wheels 
to  fit— bo  that  you  may  prove  that  law 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

End  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting  And 
Save  25%  of  The  Draft 

If  not  natinlVd  afU*r  tenting  30  dnyn,  return  them  lit 
our  expenHe  your  trial  coh'h  nothing.  Writo  today  for 
Km  pin*  wheel  U>nk  and  free  trial  offer,  nUo  n  k  nlMiut 

taintr<i<|iHterv  offer  nn   /'>/.!  Empire  liandy  H  .itfont. 

■  EMPIRE   MFC.   COMPANY*  Box  149,  Quint  y.  III. 


This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

II.        I  .„•.,,.!  THIN  MODEL,  GOLD  FINISH  ID  doutil.  Muslin*  cm. 
TJ •»•! UW  Inn  mo.imanl.iUui  wind  toil  n.m  HI.  10  j.c 
Hot  with  -  I'll  u.tob.  Loot.  **>ld  flDlib.d  eh.ln  for  Lfilffi  '  * 


20  T 

KX llll  NATION  H(KK.  •"«"—- 
mm  ■>., nln.lt  If  ?<>u  tUnk  lit*  .l'.rotn  »n.t  .nil.l  lo        f  tr>  in  w.ion.  yi«¥ 

UuStnfwSSSt   CO..  DIPT.     ,U         CHICAGO.  ILL. 


J ust  un  extra  line  or  two.  please,  stat- 
in* Hint  yon  Haw  It  In  The  Twenlleth 
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We  Pay  Highest  Cash  Prices 

We  are  the  oldest  established  Fur  House  in  Kansas 
City— have  been  paying  highest  cash  prices. and  al- 
ways giving  our  customers  a  square  deal  on  every 
shipment  since  1870.   Ship  ns  all  your 


FURS 


We  need  all  you  can  send,  right  now.  We  pay 
the  prices  we  quote;  pive  liberal  assortment,  do 
not  undergrade,  and  remit  cash  in  full  same  day 
shipment  Is  received.  We  charge  no  commission. 
Send  today  for  our  free  price  bulletin  quoting  high- 
est cash  prices  which  we  actually  pay,  free  tags 
and  full  particulars. 

M.  Lyon  &  Co.,  258  Delaware  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  nly  J12.&0.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish aide),  J18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oountry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

Ill  S.  W.  8th  St..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Shdrpen  Tools  Quick! 


Does  toughest  job  of  tool  grinding  in  a  few  1 
minutes  without  hard  work.    This  wonderful 
tool  grinder  with  Its  rapid  Dimo-Gril  (ar- 
tificial diamond)  Sharpening  Wheels 
make  3000  revolutions  aminute.  No 
cooling  by  water  or  danger  of  drawing 
temper.  Sharpens  everything  from  a 
jackknife  to  a  plow  point. 
LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 
has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft-drive, 
dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 
lachine.  26  times  faster  than  grindstone,  10 
mes  better  than  emery.    Special  attach- 
on  ts  euch  as  forge,  milk  testor,  rip  saw, 
jig  saw,  lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Send  for  free  book  on  tool 
rinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
GRINDER  CO.  383  StrohBidg.  Milwaukee, Wis. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Help  One  Another 

"Help  one  another,"  the  snowflakes  said, 
As  they  nestled  down  in  their  fleecy'bed, 

"One  of  us  here  would  not  be  felt, 
One  of  us  here  soon  would*  melt, 

But  1*11  help  you  and  you  help  me, 
Then  see  what  a  great  snowrift  there'll 
be." 

"Help  one  another,"  the  maple  spray  said, 

To  his  fellow  leaves  one  day; 
"I'd  be  withered  away  long  ere  the  close 
of  day, 

But  I'll  help  you  and  you  help  me, 
Then  see  what  a  shade  there'll  be." 

"Help  one  another,"  a  dewdrop  cried 

As  he  spied  another  close  by  his  side; 
"The  warm  south  breeze  would  dry  me 
away 

Long-  ere  noon  today. 
But  I'll  help  you  and  you  help  me, 
And  we'll  make  a  brook  to  run  to  the 
sea." 

"Help  one  another,"  a  grain  of  sand 

Said  to  another  grain  close  at  hand; 
"The  wind  would  blow  me  away  far  over 
the  sea, 

And  oli,  then  what  would  become  of  me? 
But  here,  my  brother,  give  me  your  hand, 
We'll  biriid  a  mountain  and  there  we'll 
stand'." 

So  the  snowflakes  grew  to  drifts, 

The  sands  to  mountains. 
The  leaves  to  a  mighty  shade, 

And  the  dewdrops  to  fountains. 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals ;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires ;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features 
possessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years. 

FACTORY  PRICES  MftKS 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reli- 
able models  from  812  up.  A  few  good 
second-hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  ^ 

proval,  freight  prepaid,  anvwhereiii  U.S. 
"  without  a  cent  in  advance,  1>0  KOT  BUY  a  bicycte 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and  special  pr  ices  a,nd  a  mar* 
velonsnew  offer.  A  postal  bringseverythintf.  Write  it  now. 
TRQITC  Coaster-Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, parts 
I  lllLu  andsundncshatf  usual  prices.  Rider  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  soiling  our  bicycles,  tires 
and  sundries.   Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  ©O.   fiSP"M.186,  CHICAGO 


rt££.PUMI 

^waterFOR  1 

NOTHING 

WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 

SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais- 
ers, Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

L  312  Samson  Avenue             FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  J 
■  1  Ti 

BIRD 
BOOK 


Stuff  Birds  And 

AnSmalc  Learn  at  home  to  mount 
nB2BBllcll9  birds,    animals,  game 
beads,  fish;  tan  skins;  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophies.     Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  suc- 
cess.  Charges  low.   Write  today  for  FREE  11- 
»   lustrated  book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
showing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
ma  Is.   Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
34  Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr 


ELECTRIC 

Steel  Wheels 

Sv«  YOUH  Back 


draft  —  save  repair; 
Don't  rut  roads  or  fields.   Send  today  for  free 
Illustrated  catalog  of  vi  heels  and  wagons, 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  S3   Elm  St.,  Qulncy,  III. 


QUILT  PATTERNS 

We  want  every  quilter  to  have  oar 
book  of  450  DESIGNS,  containing  the 
rrettiest,  queerest,  scarcest,  most 
grotesque  patterns  ever  thought  of, 
from  old  log  cabin  to  stars  and  puzzle 
designs,  also  CRAZY  STITCHES  and 
CIRCULARS.  All  sent,  postpaid,  for 
six  2c.  stamps  (or  silver  dime.) 

U(ks'  Art  Co.  r.'k.  88,  Si  Lonis,  Mo. 


Please  don't  forget  to  mention  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  commu- 
nicating with  advertisers  on  this  page, 
and  oblige  both  advertiser  and  puhli=her. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Most  kitchens  are  too  large  and 
have  too  much  in  them.  Around 
the  farm  kitchen  stove  there  is  apt 
to  be  an  assortment  of  rubbers,  over- 
shoes and  mittens  drying  out.  A 
contributor  to  this  page  recently 
suggested  that  a  low  shelf  be  in- 
stalled back  of  the  stove  on  which 
these  articles  may  be  placed.  One 
farm  woman  avoided  this  inconveni- 
ence by  clearing  out  a  store  room 
adjoining  the  kitchen,  having  it  fin- 
ished for  a  wash  and  clothes  room. 
Here  she  has  provided  shelves  for 
rubbers  and  mittens,  hooks  for  coats 
and  a  long  sink  for  washing.  The 
hired  men  are  expected  to  stop  here, 
change  their  shoes  and  make  them- 
selves clean  and  tidy  before  present- 
ing themselves  for  meals;  then  they 
are  expected  to  go  direct  to  the 
dining  room;  the  kitchen  is  not  their 
domain. 

A  large  pantry,  almost  too  far 
from  the  stove  for  convenience,  she 
has  fitted  as  a  pastry  room,  with 
everything  arranged  for  the  greatest 
convenience.  Here  all  pastries  are 
prepared  for  baking,  set  on  the 
wheeled  serving  table  and  taken  out 
to  the  range.  The  kitchen  cabinet 
she  uses  for  holding  those  things 
which  she  uses  most — utensils,  a 
small  can  of  flour  for  use  in  making 
gravy,  spices,  etc.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  she  keeps  a  table,  the  top 
covered  with  zinc,  the  legs  fitted 
with  castors,  to  make  a  easily  mova- 
ble. This  is  her  work  table,  and 
beside  it  she  keeps  a  high  stool,  also 
fitted  with  castors,  so  that  she  can 
sit  down  to  her  work. 

The  walls  of  the  kitchen  are 
painted  a  rich  crea.m;  the  windows 
have  pretty  sash  curtains  and  in 
summer  there  are  window  boxes,  gay 
with  geraniums  and  nasturtims. 
During  the  winter  she  keeps  parsley 
growing  in  pots,  and  not  only  has 
pretty  greens,  but  seasoning  for  her 
soups.  The  sink  she  had  taken  out 
s  1  put  four  inches  higher  than  is 
usual,  which  enables  her  to  work  at 
it  without  stooping.  Strange  to  say, 
this  kitchen  boasts  a  comfortablbe 
rocker,  and  these  things,  with  a  rag 
rug,  are  all  the  furniture  the  kitchen 
can  boast.    It  is  one  of  the  neatest, 


most  compact  and  convenient  little 
kitchens  the  writer  has  ever  seen. 

THE  EDITOR. 


The  Gossip  Habit 

It  was  a  woman,  Lucy  Larcom, 
who  said  that  gossip  originated  in 
sympathy;  but  those  most  familiar 
with  the  modern  article  may  observe 
that  this  quality  is  at  times  drawn 
out  remarkably  thin.  It  is  inferred 
that  unless  we  have  some  kindly  in- 
terest in  Mrs.  Brown  we  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  talk,  or  even 
think,  about  her.  Yet  the  modern 
notion  would  scarcely  bear  out  this 
idea;  at  least  there  are  exceptions 
enough  to  more  than  prove  the  val- 
idity of  the  rule. 

Not  that  women  gossip  more  now 
than  they  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Millgirl  poet.  In  many  localities 
the  habit  is  growing  out  of  date,  yet 
it  thrives  in  others  like  a  white 
daisy  in  the  meadow,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  ever  becoming  obsolete. 
When  men  meet  they  talk  politics, 
but  with  women — we  wonder  how  it 
is  out  in  California  and  the  other 
states  where  suffrage  has  won  the 
day!  At  the  sewing  circle  there  are 
still  those  as  well  versed  in  fa,mily 
history  and  local  events  of  a  petty 
nature  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
real  questions  of  the  day. 

They  mean  no  harm  no  ill-will 
toward  anyone — some  of  them.  It 
is  just  a  habit.  And,  like  any  other 
habit,  especially  one  of  doubtful 
propriety,  it  grows.  Give  it  the 
range  of  the  neighborhood  and  the 
radius  will  unconsciously  be  ex- 
tended. The  only  sure  cure  is  the 
smothering  process — just  the  one 
used  by  the  farmer  to  get  rid  of  the 
Canada  thistle  or  wild  carrot,  sow 
good  seed  of  some  kind  and  see  that 
it  chokes  out  the  weeds.  Clubs  of 
various  sorts  are  effecting  this  while 
scattering  thoughts  and  facts  of  a 
more  important  nature.  There  are 
so  many  things  which  might  be 
learned  in  nature,  art  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  real  home  that  we  have 
little  time  for  the  petty  things  which 
are  of  no  use  to  anyone,  and  which 
may  bring  harm  to  someone — our- 
selves, if  no  one  else;  for  an  habit- 
ual indulgence  in  the  gossip  habit 
is  a  form  of  squandering  which  no 
one  can  afford. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM. 


the  heater  and  put  enough  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  batter  into  a  pan  and 
set  it  in  the  oven  of  the  cook  stove. 

In  the  morning  the  cold  flour  gets 
warm  by  the  time  the  stove  is  heated 
enough  for  cooking  purposes,  and  if 
the  yeast  water  is  not  warm  in  the 
crock  I  warm  it  and  sift  the  warm 
flour  in  all  at  once  and  beat  it  up 
thoroughly  and  set  the  crock  in  a 
breadpan  near  the  heater.  By  the 
time  breakfast  is  over  and  dishes 
washed  the  yeast  is  ready  to  make 
into  dough.  After  cooking  break- 
fast and  while  the  oven  is  not  too 
warm,  I  again  set  a  pan  of  flour  in 
and  let  it  get  warm  for  making  the 
dough.  Thus  the  temperature  of 
my  bread  is  not  lowered  and  its  ris- 
ing is  not  checked.  Care  must  be 
exercised  that  none  of  it  gets  too 
warm.  I  add  another  handful  of 
sugar  and  sufficient  salt  to  the 
warm  flour  for  the  dough.  Again  1 
set  the  dough  near  the  heater.  If 
it  is  covered  to  exclude  the  air  it 
rises  nicely  and  does  not  form  a  dry 
crust.  I  get  my  bread  made  and 
have  light  rolls  for  dinner.  The 
bread  is  ready  to  go  into  the  oven 
as  the  dinner  comes  out  and  tbe 
afternoon  is  not  interrupted  by 
baking. 

By  a  little  patient  effort  every 
homemaker  may  provide  good, 
wholesome  bread  for  her  family, 
provided  she  has  good  flo  and  a 
stove  that  will  bake  well. 

MRS.  JESSIE  G.  YOUNG. 


Lightbread  in  Cold  Weather 

My  friends  think  it  is  impossible 
to  make  good  lightbread  during  cold 
weather.  During  my  years  of  house- 
keeping I  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence a  few  things  which- 1  pass  along 
to  others  through  the  medium  of  our 
good  paper. 

I  used  to  put  my  yeast  cakes  to 
soak  a  while  before  night,  and  before 
retiring  make  the  batter  and  set  it 
to  rise  until  morning.  Often  it 
would  be  too  cool  for  it  to  rise  well 
during  the  night  and  it  would  not 
be  very  light  by  morning.  In  warm 
weather  it  would  rise,  run  over  and 
perhaps  fall  or  get  sour.  . 

For  several  years  I  have  put  my 
yeast  to  soak  at  night  in  the  amount 
of  water  needed  for  bread  with  a  lit- 
tle salt  and  a  handful  of  sugar.  1 


Good  Recipes 

Chocolate  Custard — One  pint  milk, 
two  tablespoonsful  of  sugar,  two  ta- 
blespoonsful  of  grated  chocolate,  one 
tablespoonful  cornstarch,  half  tea- 
spoonful  vanilla.  Let  milk  boil  and 
then  add  the  sugar  and  chocolate. 
Let  boil  again  and  then  add  the  corn- 
starch mixed  with  a  little  milk. 

Rarebit — Half-pound  of  cheese 
chopped  fine,  half-cup  of  cream,  but- 
ter size  of  egg.  First  melt  cheese; 
heat  the  cream  and  butter  and  then 
mix  with  the  cheese;  add  pepper  and 
spread  on  fifteen  crackers  and  serve 
hot.  This  can  be  reheated  and  will 
be  good  as  at  first. 

Salad — One  cup  apples  cubed,  half- 
cup  celery,  half-cup  English  walnuts. 
Cover  with  whipped  cream. 

Fritters — One  egg,  one  cup  milk 
and  little  salt,  two  teaspoonsful  In- 
dian meal,  one  cup  flour,  two  heap- 
ing tablesponsful  baking  powder. 
Fry  in  hot  lard. 


This  New  Day 

Out  of  the  tomb  of  night  a  day  has 
risen.  Be  not  anxious;  this  day  is 
all  your  own.  Do  not  hurry,  for  in 
time  it  is  like  all  other  days;  neither 
delay,  for  now  is  passing. 

Early  turn  your  face  to  the  dawn 
and  let  its  fresh  beams  bathe  away 
all  stains  of  night;  then,  should  the 
noon  be  dark  with  storms,  your 
smile  will  still  wear  the  rose  tints 
of  the  morning. 

Step  softly  among  human  hearts, 
and  leave  so  much  of  kindness  along 
life's  pathway  that  gladness  shall 
spring  up,  bearing  tribute  in  the 
ccol  eventide    of   the    world's  glad 


set  the  crock  containing  tMs  near  I  New  Day. — Croft. 
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rhe    Seasons   Smartest   Skirts  and  Waists 


4894 


27-inch  material.  Price,  15  cents.  Elm- 
broidery  design  No.  11742,  price,  15  cents 
for  perforated  or  transfer  pattern. 

■The  Directoire  collar  and  chem- 
isette bring  this  staple  shirtwaist  design 
up  to  date.  Taffeta  or  charmeuse,  with 
chemisette  of  white  satin,  make  satisfac- 
tory separate  blouses.  A  waist  of  this 
kind  in  serge,  with  a  skirt  of  the  same 
material,  produces  a  practical  business 
dress.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure,  size  36  requiring  3}4 
yards  of  27-inch  material,  with  %-yardl  of 
contrasting  material  27  inches  wide  for 
the  chemisette   collar.   Price,  15  cents. 

4878— Here  is  one  of  the  newest,  straight 
plaited  skirt  models.  It  is  cut  in  one 
piece  and  is  3%  yards  in  width  Sizes  21, 
22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure, size  26  requiring  3%  yards  of  45-inch 
material.   Price,  15  cents. 

4898 — This  graceful  skirt  model  is  suited] 
for  combination  with  dressy  waists  or 
coats.  Velvet  and  velveteen  are  sug- 
gested. The  model,  1%-yard  in  width,  is 
in  two  pieces.  Sizes  21,  22,  24,  26,  2S,  30 
and  32  inches  waist  measure,  size  26  re- 
quiring 2%  yards  of  45-inch  material. 
Price.  15  cents. 


[OUDENUabor  Saving 

^]ijTER(iRRIER 


How  to  Order  Patterns 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  supply  readers 
with  perfect  fitting  patterns; 
all  seams  allowed. 

With  every  pattern  there  is 
a  cutting  guide  and  i  construc- 
tion guide. 

When  ordering  give  number 
of  pattern  desired  arid  the  size. 

When  ordering  for  children 
give  age  in  years. 

Address  Pattern  Department, 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


C^wa  $25  to  $40 
adYCon  a  BUGGY 


Phelps"  Free  Boole  shows  largest  selection  o!  hleh  srade 

busies  in  America.  140  styles  all  sold  direct  to  user. 
167,000  now  In  use.    Full  and  complete  1  inc  o  t  Harness. 

30  Days  Free  Road  Test— 2  Years  Guarantee 

Write  Phelps  a  postal  orletter  tonight.  Postage  on  fi 
paid.  Don't  pay  dealers  high  price— 4  ~ 
pocket  that  profit  yourself. 

II.  C.  Phelps.  Pres. 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Sta.  48         _  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Tickles  the 

Boy  because  it' 
makes  a  man  of 
him — enables  him  to  do  a 
man's  work  with  ease. 

You  clean  your  barn  with  half 
the  effort  in  half  the  time.  The 

LOUDEN  CARRIER 

makes  this  heavy  job  fun  (or  the  boy. 
Curves  and  switches  tike  the  carrier  to 
any  part  of  the  ba-n  The  cost  is  small, 
It'sa-noney  making  inv*itm-nt  in  anvsize 
stable.  Send  for  Catalogs.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  (be  LOUDEN  CARRIER. 

BARN  PLANS  FREE 

If  you  expect  to  rebuild  or 
remodel  a  barn  our  Architecture  * 
Department  will  work  your  ideas 
into  a  real  plan  without  cost  or 

obligation  to  you-    Tell  us  the 
number  and  kind  of  stock  vou 
wish  to  stabl'  and  give  other 
informadon.    We  mav  be  able  to 
save  you  a  good  many  do'lars. 

We  manufacture  every  equip- 
ment for  Dairy.  Horse  and  Hog 
barns,  and  hay  unloading  tools. 


Louden  Machinery  Co. 

611  BROADWAY 

lFAtRnELD,.^££2^  IOWA. 


Violin  Music  Free 


n  'LLJ 


We  waDt  many  thousands  more  violin  players  to 
know  our  celebrated  "ROOT  VIOLINS",  Easy  Orches- 
tra Books,  and  Music.  For  the  names  of  rive  violin 
players,  we  will  give  you  a  60-cent  music  book,  con- 
talnlnn  £4  pieces  of  copyright  music.  Waltzes,  Two- 
Steps,  etc.,  printed  on  tine  paper,  also  our  new  hand- 
some Illustrated  color  catalog  ot  Violins,  Guitars,  Man- 
dolins, Strings.  Bows.  etc.  Write  names  and  addresses 
plainly  and  enclose  10  cents  for  mailing  charge  on  your 
music  book.  Money  back  If  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS.  1542  E.  55th  St..  Chicago 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
•with  advertisers  on  this  page,  and  oblige 
both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 


Address  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Weh. 


1S78 

VM-— Wood  i<rown  messallne.  with  collar 
rl  bands  of  MfMttft-COlored  faille,  Cream 
idow    la'  «■    for   chemisette    and  double 

tot  adds  to  the  pleasing  effect.  Waist 

,.  4X5(2,  sizes  32,  34.  3«,  38,  40,  42  and  41 
■hes  bust  measure,  size  36  requiring 
yards  of  27-ln<  h  material,  with  Vi-yard 
Inch  contrasting  rubric  arid  l'/i-yard 
Inch  lining.    Price,  15  cents. 

877-4882—  The  white  satin  Hobcsplorre 
liar  gives  a  smart  touch  to  this  tall- 
■d  waist  of  navy  blue  satin.  This 
list,  with  the  skirt  of  while  striped, 
vy  blue  serge,  remits  In  a.  very  offer, 
e  toilette.  The  skirt.  In  four  ejOTM, 
th  plaits  and  hip  y  ke.  Is  2%  yardH 
de.  Waist  No.  4877,  sizes  32,  34,  30,  38, 
42,  44  and  46  Inr ihes  bust  measure,  slzo 
requiring  3%  yards  of  27-lnrh*  material. 
Ice,  15  cents.  Hklrt  No.  4882,  sizes  21, 
24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist  mens, 
c.  size  26  requiring  3%  yards  of  41-lneh 
iterlal.    Prlee.  I".  cents. 

894— The  Jaunty  Byron  collar  of  linen 
d  double  frill  of  net  are  faahlonabU 
tails  of  this  pretty  design.  Waist  No. 
4,  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42.   44  s.  n<l  16 


IHI>8 

inches  bunt  measure,  s'zo  36  requiring  3% 
yards  27-Inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

4743—  White  satin,  with  hand  < -mhroidi  i  v 
and  Maltese  lac.  Waist  No.  471.:.  sizes 
32.  34  .  36,  3*.  40,  12,  44  and  46  Indies  bust 
measure,   size  36  requiring  .'!%   yards  of 


Cleaner  Corn 
—Higher 
Price 


bv  and  your  neighbors  too 


Tnlr  in  what  you've  boon  payi'ie  nut  for  corn  shelling  —  nnd  much  mnrr—hv  shelling  your 
own  and  your  neighbor's  com.  <>ei  I  to  1  cents  more  t>cr  bushel  for  your  nun  by  m  lir>  1 1 1  me 
It  rtranrr  and  grading  If  ono  or  two  grades  higher,  .shell  your  corn  any  dny  you  have  tho 
(lino    days  when  v  ou  hnvo  tin  nlliar  nresslnir  work. 


jthor  pressing  work 


The  REEVES  Power  Corn  Sheller 

will  soon  pay  for  ItMll  nnsl  femora  vou  handsome  yearly  profits.    Af-itri  <jnr<t  rcerf.  sheila 

over  1.600  bushels  per  hoar.    .Shrlli  ilninrr,  because  It  has  tho  mo  I   ndvarn  eil  l\|  f 

«ir>  (Ion  fan.    Will  ItaBd  many  year*  ol  the  hardest  uso.    Hullt  on  the  cono  cylinder  typo 
has  long  tllis,  chilled  to  slnnd  hardest  wear.    The  cob  carrier  swings  to  tight  or  led  01  out 
ahead,  throwing  cobs  clear  of  tho  machine  and  wagons.    Lot  us  prove  to  you  how  \  on  ,  an 
make  hlg  money  this  venr.  and  alio  gel  higher  prh  >•■  for  your  own  corn  by  shelling  ll  <  Iran. 

WKTIK  VuU  <  A  I  AI.OO  explaining  tiro  superiority  of  the  AVre^i  \hrlltt  In. in  ,11. 
Cmaraon-Brantlnarham  Implement  C o.,  (irwnrpnntH)  439  Iron  St.,  Rockford,  III. 

t                                        Lara-eat  <■•..-        Wmrmn  Machinery.  In  ihm  w...  1.1 
rk.i,  Harrsms,  PaltarUrra.  I  l.l.ra.  «»r»»«Wa,  riaslara,  noil..  I  . |i  „,  I   lis,  TiMtli.  Il.ll.i  Pi  «'"'» 

nfcaiua.,  u*,i  ■alasa.  r.ra  Tietleii.  si*«*a  Tr»*u»»  r«fin.a,  T»r.«bi**f  Hateia**,  Wmm4  lUllr rt-.tTiggai  ••»"*  wra.Ua. 
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THE  Mitchell  is  the  best  auto- 
mobile for  you,  because  it  is 
the  most  efficient,  powerful, 
reliable  and  convenient  automo- 
bile ever  offered  to  you  at  a  mod- 
erate price. 

You  know  that  those  are  the  four  qual- 
ities your  car  must  have;  the  Mitchell  has 
them  and  many  others  that  you  will  like. 

The  power  and  efficiency  come  from  the 
new  Mitchell  T-head  motor  with  the  real 
long  stroke — six  and  seven  inches. 

The  reliability  is  guaranteed  by  the 
high  standards  maintained  through  78 
years  of  vehicle  building.  You  have 
learned  what  the  Mitchell  name  means — 
the  best  of  workmanship  and  materials. 

The  unequalled  convenience  of  the  Mitchell  auto- 
mobile is  due  to  the  left  hand  drive  with  center  con- 
trol, the  electric  starter  and  the  electric  lighting 
system. 

Comfort  is  assured  by  the  extra  long  wheel  base, 
the  deep  upholstery  and  the  French  Belaise  springs. 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control; 
Bosch  ignition;  Rayfield  carburetor;  Firestone  demountable 
rims;  rain  vision  windshield;  Jones  speedometer;  silk  mohair 
top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure 
and  oil  pressure;  gauge  in  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of 
gasoline  it  contains;  and  a  portable  electric  lamp  which  also 
illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter, 
electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels. 


Motor 

7  passenger  Six     60  H.  P. 
2  or  5  passenger  Six     50  H.  P. 
-  5  passenger  Four  40  H.  P. 


2 

2  or 


4^x7  in, 
4  x6  in. 
4*4x7  in. 


Wheel 
Base 
144  in. 
132  in. 
120  in. 


Prices 
F.  O.  B. 
Racine 
$2,500 
1,850 
1,500 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.,  2050  Farnam  Street 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


Grandma's  Pet 

My  grandma  likes  my  brother  best, 

Because  he  is  a  boy. 
And  calls  him  by  all  the  pet  names 

Her  tongue  can  well  employ. 

When  grandma  is  at  our  own  house, 
Where  she  comes  once  a  day, 

Then  brother  takes  great  liberties 
And  no  one  will  obey. 

He  pulls  my  dollies  limb  from  limb 
And  tears  my  books  to  shreds; 

My  flowers  he  jerks  up  by  the  roots 
And  tramples  on  their  beds. 

Yet  grandma  thinks  this  is  all  right, 

'Cause  brother  is  a  boy, 
And  says.  "Now  don't  be  selfish,  Sis, 

He  must  his  hands  employ!" 

Truth,  should  he  think  that  he  must  have 
The  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun, 

Our  grandma'd  snatch  them  from  the  sky. 
Could  that  by  her  be  done. 

As  to  that  verse  'bout  the  spared  rod, 

Which  grandpa  at  her  hurls, 
Dear  granrltna  says,  "That  don't  fit  boys, 

That  text  was  writ  for  girls!" 

—Jennie  Vickery. 


The  Editor's  Corner 

"Dear  me,  what  can  I  sew?"  asked 
a  wee  girlie  the  other  day,  as  she 
watched  her  mother  and  older  sis- 
ters busy  with  needles  and  .sewing 
machine.  Her  grandmother  looked 
up  at  that  and  said: 

"Would  you  like  to  sew  what  1 
did  when  I  was  a  wee  girl  like  you; 
the  same  thing  which  my  grand- 
mother taught  me? 

"Oh,  did  you  have  a  grandmother, 
too?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  she  took  some 
pretty  pieces  and  cut  them  into  little 
squares  like  this  and  taught  me  to 
put  them  together  and  sew  them 
along  the  edge.  Yes,  you  can  do 
that;  make  your  stitches  small," 
said  grandmother. 

A  very  happy  little  girl  sewed  on 
quilt  blocks  all  that  cold  afternoon, 
and  soon  had  enough  for  a  quilt  for 
her  doll's  bed.  The  pieced  quilts 
used  to  be  regarded  with  great  pride 
in  our  grandmothers'  day  and  every 
little  girl  had  to  do  a  certain  "stint" 
of  piecing  each  day.  The  quilts 
were  so  beautiful  that  they  are  liked 
yet,  and  just  recently  there  has  been 
great  interest  in  reproducing  the  old 
patterns.  This  is  nice  work  for 
girls,  and  your  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers can  help  you  in  worKing  out 
patterns.  THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
The  Forest  Party 
By  Majorie  Ship.man,  Aged  11,  Sid- 
ney, Neb.    Original.  Blue. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  forest  said, 
"I  am  going  to  give  a  party  to  all 
the  animals  of  the  forest." 

She  sat  at  once  to  writing  invita- 
tions to  the  bears,  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  so  many  other  animals.  When 
the  bear  received  his  invitation  he 
just  hugged  himself  with  joy,  for  he 
knew  he  would  have  such  a  nice 
time. 

The    rabbits    and    other  animals 

Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send    stories   to    The  Twenties 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Paul  Vail,  Arlington,  Neb. 

BLUE— Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah. 


'Buster"  Brown  and  His  Dog,  Tom 


were  pleased,  too.  The  day  of  the 
party  dawned  a  beautiful  autumn 
day.  The  forest  itself  looked  beau- 
tiful in  a  gown  of  red,  purple  and 
gold.  When  her  guests  arrived  she 
showed  them  a  most  delightful  time. 
She  gave  them  all  kinds  of  refresh- 
ments; she  gave  the  bear  honey,  as 
much  as  he  could  eat.  The  little 
squirrels  got  their  share  of  nuts  and 
all  the  other  animals  had  their  share 
of  good  things,  too.  When  the  last 
game  was  played  and  the  last  morsel 
eaten  they  all  went  to  their  homes, 
thanking  the  forest  for  such  a  nice 
day. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
May's  Little  Hen 
By  Pearl  Rusmussen,  Aged  13,  Ar- 
lington, Neb.  Original.  Blue. 
Little  May  was  very  fond  of  paper 
dolls  and  had  a  great  many  which 
she  cut  from  fashion  magazines,  and 
which  her  brother  Dick  had  painted 
for  her.  When  she  went  to  the 
country  to  spend  the  summer  she 
t  k  her  paper  dolls  with  her,  but 
she  was  too  sick  to  play  with  them 
and  put  them  all  in  a  soap  box  on  a 
back  porch.  The  only  thing  that 
seemed  to  amuse  her  was  a  little 
speckled  hen,  which  was  very  tame 
and  would  eat  from  her  hand.  One 
day  when  May  was  feeding  Speckle 
the  doctor  came  to  see  her,  and  he 
said  she  must  not  run  in  the  hot 
sun  and  must  have  a  fresh  egg  every 
morning  for  her  breakfast. 

The  next  day  as  May  was  getting 
out  of  bed  she  heard  a  loud  cackling 
on  the  back  porch  and  ran  to  sec 
what  was  the  matter.  Dick  was  out 
there,  and  as  May  came  to  the  win- 
dow he  held  up  an  egg. 

"See  what  Speckle  laid  in  your 
paper  doll  box,"  he  said;  "she  must 
have  heard  what  the  doctor  told 
mamma." 

"Oh,  how  nice!"  cried  May.  "J 
hope  she  will  lay  one  every  morn- 
ing." 

That  was  just  what  Speckle  did 
Every  morning  about  8  o'clock  ther? 
was  a  loud  cackling  on  the  bacfc 
porch  and  a  pretty  white  egg  in  th( 
paper  doll  box. 

Do  you  wonder  May  soon  gre^ 
well  and  strong,  with  such  nice 
fresh  eggs  to  eat,  or  that  everyone 
thought  Speckle  a  very  clever  little 
hen. 


Additional  Stories 

Blue  Side— Lena  Hass,  Wisner,  Neb. 
Martha  Yallery,  Mynard,  Neb.;  Amande 
Claussen,  Harlan.  la.;  Odell  McCanne 
Moberly.  Mo. ;  Ethel  Ross,  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.;  Bessie  Kirkpatrick,  Harting- 
ton.  Neb.;  Alice  Zimmerman,  Henderson, 
Neb.;  Vernie  Wlna,  Lynch,  Neb.;  Alberta 
Floey.  Caiieton.  Neb. ;  Daisy  Case, 
Berwyn,     Neb.:  "  Ethel    Meyer,  Hick- 
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Trinidntl  Lake  atphalt 


A  Good  Investment 

Get  rid  of  roofs  that  are 
a  constant  expense! 
Lay  the  roofing  that  is 
real  investment — 


THE  TRINIDAD- LAKE-ASPHALT 


It  gives  lasting  protection 
to  all  your  buildings,  and  in- 
creases their  value. 

The  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book  tells  you  why. 

Write  for  the  Hook  and  samples- 
free.    Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
Genasco. 

The  Kant-leak 
Kleet  for  smooth- 
surface  roofings 
makes  applications 
easy,  and  prevents 
nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 


Half  the 
Cost 


Kerosene  (.Coal  Oil)  can  usually  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  a  Jack  of  All  Trades 
Engine  will  develop  as  much  power 
on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Why  Buy  Gasoline? 

Besides  their  great  economy  these  en- 
gines are  easy  to  handle,  safe,  strong, 
durable.  Always  ready  for  service.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices  for  high  grade  engines. 

2,  4  and  o  h.  p.  Horizontal:  also  2.  3,  4  and 
6  h.  p.  Vertical.  Other  tj  pen  up  to  600  h.  p. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.DT  821 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Omaha      Kansas  Cltjr  Chicago 

PalrtienkaBealea,OII  Traction  Knrlnft*. Water  SyrU-mi, 
KUctrIc  Light  Planta.Pnn,pa  Wlndmllla.  re»dClr,ndora. 


iheet  Music 


anion  of  Kosss 
<■<!  Wing 
liver  Ball 
cenna  Roll 
Want  A  Olrl 


Postpaid 

Any  7  for  91.00  Postpaid 
his  mus'c  is  the  same,  In  every  particu- 
lar, as  you  purchase  In  Music  3tores. 
ONG3-—  Word  and  Music  for  P.ano  or  Organ 

Itty,  "A  Hit"       My  Loving    Honeyman,  "A  Hit" 
You  arc  Ideal  of  My  Dreams 
Will  Rosea  Bloom  In  Heaven 
All   Aboard   for    lllank-l  Bay 
Put  T'r  Arm*  Around  Ma  Honey 
Klllarney  My  Home  O'ar  Bam 
My  Honey  Coma  Josephine  In  I  I,'.-  M'blne 
lar  of  the  East       Ilrrama  of  l»nir,  Ako  by  Caruso 
:allroad  Rag  There's  Mother  Old  A  Cray,  eto. 

aby  Rose  Silver  Thresds  Among  the  Gold 

[ysterlous  Rag       Alexander's  Rsg  Tims  Baud 
stales  Won't  Tall    Put  on  Tour  Old  Gray  Bonnet 
team  Boat  Bill        When  Autumn  Leaves  are  Fall-g 
tima  of  Thasa  Days  Meet  Me  Tonight  In  dreamland 
ou  Beautiful  Doll    Bra"  Band  Ephrshsm  Jonas 
»»ey  Jones  Where  River  Shannon  Flows 

nllrge  Ttasr  Tn  All  Dreams  I  Tirenm  of  Ton 

M3TRUMENTAL— Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 
ledltatlon,  by  Morris..,..  Htar  of  Kea.  Keverle 
ISS  of  Spring,  Walts      Loveiand.  Wslti 
liver   Bell,   Two-Btsp      Moon   Wlnka.  Thrsa-Btec 
lapolson's  Last  fliarge  Maple  i,<  «i  (tag 
ted   Winn,   Two-Btep       Beautiful  Star  of  Heaven 
urkey  In  the  Straw         llcn-llur  '  harlot  Rare 
rifting    heave..  R  ST  trie  Wedding  of  Wlnda.  Walls 
urnlng  of  Rome,  March  College   Life,  Two-Step 
lamlllon   Profit  Sharing   Coupons   with   sll  ordera 
'HE  MYREX  CO.,  940  W.  36th  H'  .  N  T. 
end  2o  St'p  for  "Moner'Csvlng"'  Catalog 

Raise   Them    Without  Milk 

ItnofcUt  Pre*. 

Tfc<  Ntsruia  Sets  lift,  Oaasa.  Has. 


:alves. 


man.  Neb.;  Mary  Molloy,  Troop,  Kan.; 
Grace  Milligan,  Emporia,  Kan.;  George 
Watson,  Spencer,  la. ;  Gladys  Hansen, 
Dunbar,  Neb.;  Jeant.ette  Himebaugh, 
Hooper,  Neb.;  Elvia  Schroeder,  Arcadia, 
la.;  Martha  I^ong,  Mpdison,  Neb.;  Ma- 
mie Long,  Madison,  Neb.;  Ula  Haynes, 
Hudson,  Wyo.;  Alice  Wefso,  Dustin, 
Neb.;  Emma  Keuve,  Hooper,  Neb.;  Elma 
Ross,  Stockham,  Neb.;  Bertha  Bendixsen, 
Alexander,  Idaho;  Maud  Wallin,  Mainard, 
Mo.;  Mary  Heller,  Fall  Creek,  Wis.;  Mar- 
garet Ulrich,  Hoooer,  Neb. ;  Garnett 
Hicks,  Republic,  Wash.;  Edna  Dalilgien, 
Dell  Rapids,  S.  D. ;  Irva  Dryer;  Grace 
Molting.  Plattsmouth,  Neb.;  Lillian 
Krehmke.  Rockville,  Neb.;  Nettie  Eber- 
hard,  Hooper,  Nez. 

Red  Side— Josephine  Robison.  Atlanta, 
Neb.;  Josephine  Leedom.  Hubbard.  Neb.; 
Ivan  Hall,  OsmonJ.  Neb.;  Johnnie 
Strathman ;  Percy  Roach,  Maiden,  Wash.; 
Arnold  Retzaff,  Bennett,  Neb.;  Orvie 
Campbell,  Hubbard,  Nez. ;  Everett  Spang- 
ler,  Murray,  Neb.;  Nina  Bates,  Gates, 
Neb.;  Olive  McNutt.  Julesburg,  Colo.- 


Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mail  yours  to  Daffydil 
Editor,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Mrs.  Calvin  John- 
son, Cornelius,  Ore. — If  Cal.  should 
plant  some  tomatoes,  would  Ida-ho 
them  and  Mississ-ippi  Kan.  them? 


SECOND  PRIZE:  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Keith,  Bedford,  la. — If  Sweet  Basil 
should  Caraway  Rosemary,  what 
would  poor  daffy-Dill  do?  He  would 
Rue  it  for  a  Thyme  and  then  Worm- 
wood hring  Anise  Balm  for  his 
Bleeding  Heart. 

If  Colorado  Springs  and  Iowa 
Falls,  who  would  Sioux  City  for  dam- 
age? 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  <Vn- 
ury  Farmer  wwn  writing. 


Juanita  Stagner,  Artesia,  N.  M. — 
If  a  young  lady  refused  the  atten- 
tions of  an  admirer,  would  it  be  con- 
tempt of  court? 

If  an  old  maid  advertised  for  a 
husband,  would  the  editor  recom- 
mend a  Twentieth  Century  Farmer? 


Frank  Chingman,  Austin,  Minn. — 
If  the  first  lady  of  the  land  should 
refuse  to  serve  wine  at  the  White 
House  table,  would  the  Cabinet 
maker,  and  would  anti-liquor? 

If  the  lamb  gambols,  will  the 
horse  interfere? 


Charles  L.  Enwall,  Mason  City, 
Neb. — If  the  sun  kissed  the  pump- 
kin, would  it  shock  the  corn? 

When  the  rain  falls,  does  It  raise 
Cain? 


Muriel  L.  Harshnian,  Heverly,  111. 
-Which  was  the  louder  of  the  lot? 
She  was  half  powder  and   he  wa8 
half  shot. 


Lillian  Harry,  Hlalr,  Neb.  Ir  the 
women  all  went  to  China,  would  the 
men  go  to  Pekln?  < peek  In) 

W.  E,  Lantz.  Bethany,  III. — When 
the  whale  swallowed  Jonah,  did  the 
Devil-fish? 


Clyde  Johnson,  Sallda,  Colo. — la 
the  chauffeur  wrh  mad,  would  the 
aufomohllo  crank? 


(Mara  TledenbiuiKh,  New  Mnrknt, 
la. — When  a  girl  loves  a  fellow,  will 
a  bottle  stopper? 


Seven  Million  Watch -Towers 
in  the  Bell  System 


The  original  campanili  were 
the  watch-towers  of  old 
Venice,  -guarding  the  little 
republic  from  invasion  by 
hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted 
in  these  same  towers  to  give 
warning  of  attack  and  cel- 
ebrate victories. 

Judged  by  modern  tele- 
phone standards,  such  a  sys- 
tem of  communication  seems 
crude  and  inadequate. 

In  the  civilization  of  today 
a  more  perfect  intercommuni- 


cation is  essential  to  national 
safety,  convenience  and 
progress. 

The  Bell  System  binds  to- 
gether a  nation  of  nearly  one 
hundred  million  people,  by 
"highways  of  speech"  ex- 
tending into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  tele- 
phone stations  are  the  watch- 
towers  which  exchange,  daily, 
twenty-five  million  messages 
for  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  progress  of  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Ji  1%     1  Roller  Bearing — 

LrOp  Maker  Fanning  Mill 


The  easiest-mnnintr  fanning1  mill  n  man  ever  turned— therefore  the 
one  tor  complete  service  and  biggest  results. 

Every  farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  pood  fanning  mill.  If  you  don't 
own  one  now,  you  an-  probably  thinking  of  buying,  lint  bWoro  you  do  buy,  let 
unHond  you  a  Krce  Hook  tolling  about  our  great  oiTer,  wlileb  <>nablef>  you  to  prove  tc 
your  own  Matlnfactlon  tho  wonderful  cai-aclty  of  Lulu  Crop  Maker  for  pcr/rct  work. 

30  Day  Trial— Direct  Factory  Price 


Wo  mean  Juat  what  wo  say— /ree  mho  of  tlie  Orop  Muki  r  on  your  own  furtu  for  a  full  month,  w  ithout 
obligation  to  buy,  with  tbo  machine  yint  m  at  /uWor"  pricr  when  you  II  ltd  I  hut  all  w  c  claim  for  It  Ih  true. 
Tho  Crop  Maker  runs  like  oil  "  becnueo  It  haw  roller  hearing*.  It  clean*,  acparatc*.  and  grade*  grallirt 
and  seeds  of  all  klnda—  turns  out  pcrrcri  weed  for  pluming  ineurcn  hiyyer  cmpa  and  larger  profits. 
You  will  maku  many  times  Its  coat  In  a  alnglc  neuron.  Thin  machine  goee  |„  ,,„i,  frnm  „.  one  email 
profit  added  tn  the  actual  eipcnec  of  making.  He  euro  to  wrlto  at  onco  for  tho  I'ico  Book,  d<  lulled 
description,  price  and  complete  offer.    l'lcaeo  w  rllo  (<;</., |/. 

ST.  PAUL  TANNING  MILL  CO.,  Station      8.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


ECONOMICAL  -  DEPENDABLE  -  SIMPLE 
THE  ENGINE  FOR  YOUR  FAKM 


Had 


AHM  jffi 

iii  rti.m  tIn 


the  a 
able 

load 

I '  . ' 


CAS0LINE  LNUNES 


gars  require  loss  furl  to  run  under  heavy  l„a 
vcrage  engine consumon  under  lighter,!  load.  Dopniid- 
ut  nil  lime'.,  lain  ,,r  '  Inne,  cold  "i  In  I,  under  heavy 
ur  light  load.     Knot  ao  annxahly  rnjulrn  no  hlo,  king.  Eatm 
baartugt  mean  long  lite.    Perfect  Oiling  Hyttem.   I'aay  to  .tart. 

M<  h  I'nglne  ha<  krd  hv  ■  I  IVK  year  guarantee. 

Mads  In  Stationary.  Portable  and  Srmll'oMshlo 
types— 2K  II.  P.  lo  10  II.  r.    AUn  Portable  Haw 
Onlnta,  l.  In  U  II  IV    'lend  h.r  I  II 
we'll  sand  you  alto  the  flui  le«»nn  of  Oof  Iras  • 
all  six, ul  tunuiu,  lion,  late  and  SOSt&SkM  td  g 

THK  CHRISTKNSFN  FNC.INFI  RING  CO 
I  |l«  Badger  Si..  Milwaukee,  Wia 


\   no   l  oll  ,1.1.      ll"l'l'cr  (  oole.l 
JS  I"  H  II.  V. 


I  ai  or. 


PATENTS 

IIOOKH,  ADVH  l 
W  A  THO  If  B,  CO  I. 

Wnalil 

rjiTrtlXC  QfT  liit  or  r»cTo,siies 

r  li  I  r  II  I  IS   

I    Ml  I —  I  1    I  O 

•uia  *  co..  an-,..  ■••  7ih  si..  IVmMWm,  d.  o 
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for  Hfiiri'li. 
nd  HWAHi  'ii  i-::;  rRcn 
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Egg  Maker 


Now  is  the 
Time  to  Get 

Johnsons 

1913  Book 
About  the 
Old  Trusty 

Incubator 


Every  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl  who  is  inter- 
ested in  chicken  raising 
M.  M.  Johnson    can  have  a  copy  of  the  1913 
Old  Tru  sty  B ook  free  by  writ- 
ing a  postal  for  it.  It's  the  best  book  ever 
written  by  the  Johnsons—, 
"home  made"  and  home/ 
printed— full  of  real  helpful , 
facts  gleaned  by  the  John- 
sons from  their  own  practi- 
cal experience  and  the  ex- 
perience of  over  400,000  Old 
Trusty  customers. 

There  are  over  400,000 
good  reasons  for  you  to 
read  this  book.  They 
are  the  400,000  Old  ! 
Trusty  customers  who  we've 
started  to  biggest  poultry  raising  success  by 
reading  the  Johnson  books  issued  in  years  past. 
SonJ  a  Pntlal  Tbe  Old  Trusty  Is  a  triple  cased  ma- 
aena  a  rosiai  cMne_lnner  case  ot  biKh-grade  % 
Inch  powder-dry  clear  California  Redwood— (not  a 
knot  In  a  mile)— then  a  case  of  highest-grade  asbes- 
tos, fire  proof  Insulation— and  then  the  outer  case, 
covering  legs  and  all.  of  galvanized  metal  in  band 
some  mottled  finish.  Johnson's  machine  is  equipped 
with  guaranteed  not  to  leak  cold  rolled  copper  tank 
and  heater— direct  acting  regulator.  Price,  still  less 
than  $10  for  1913, freight  prepaid  east  cf  Rockies  and 
allowed  that  far  to  points  beyond.  Write  postal  now. 

JOHNSON,  Incubator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


Built  Exactly  30  to 

Alike  for  90  days 

Biggest  Aver-  Free 

age  Hatches  Trial 


HATCHES  ON  A  GALLON 


Incubator 

See  whole  interior  thn 
double-double  glass  top* 
Tank  holds  month's  supply. 

Filling  to  a  Hatch 


971 


Regulator  adjustable  to  thousandth  of  a 
degree,  actson  flame;  double  heating  sys* 
temuses  al  Ithe  heat—none  escapes,  non< 
wasted— hatches  on  one  gallon.  Automatil 
ventilation.  Egg  turning  semi-automatic. 
Roomy  nursery,  thick  wood  case,  enamelei 
mahogany  steelcovering.  Anyone  can  uH 
it.  Big  hatches  certain  end  cheap.  Lo» 
direct  prices.    Send  for  Catalogue  No.  n 

Rayo  Incubator  Co. 

South  13th  St  OMAHA,  NEB 


YOUR  HENS  !^5^»f  £5  Years 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
V  ft  II  D  CAD  U  and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
I  U  V  tl  ffln  Hi  Farmers  get  more  eggs- 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
VflllD  MftWICV  savemoremoney;tellsthing9 
lUUrl    In  (LI  SV  t£.  I    few  folks  know  on  making 

iwwii  iiiwaiki  money       hens  Pind  out 

about  America's  Largest  Line  of  Incubators  and  Brooders, 

and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
self—It's all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  119  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  hi  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1913.  Write 
Henry  Pfile,  Box    625  treeport,  IU. 


r  ,„!_  pjw  n..|,  MONEY  IN  POUL* 
rOJf  S  Dig  BOOK  TRY  and  SQUABS 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  De- 
scribes world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
and  gives  a  great  mass  of  usefulpoultry  infor- 
mation. Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 
Mailed  4o.  F,  FOY,  Box  18,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  ^ook 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  58   Mankato,  Minn. 


LATEST  BOOK.  "Profitable  Poultry." 
128  pages  facts,  ISO  pictures.  Latest 
improved  methods  to  raise  poultry.  AU 
about  the  world's  famous  Runner  Ducks 
and  52  other  varieties  pure-bred  poultry. 
This  book,  and  lowest  prices,  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  etc..  only  5c.    Berry's  Poultry 
Farm,  Box  80,   Clarinda,  Iowa. 


GUARANTEEfrCLOVERSEED 


IOWA  GROWN,  99%  PURE, 

double  sacked,  safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Prices  right    Ask  for 
wholesale  price  listand  bigseed  catalogFree. 
Henry  field  Seed  Co.,  Box  li  .  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Book  of  American  Standard 


Poultry  House  Temperature 


Q—^UITB  often  the  question 
comes  to  this  office,  "I 
nm  have  pure-bred  fowls.  I 
3<gsaaiJ  want  to  know  how  to  select 
from  these  according  to  standard  re- 
quirements." Now,  where  can  one 
refer  these  parties  better  than  to  the 
Book  of  Standard  Perfection  itself? 
From  this  book  they  can  select  not 
only  their  chickens  according  to  re- 
quirement, but  turkeys,  geese  aad 
ducks,  also.  But  here  comes  a  trou- 
ble, and  I  cannot  understand  why  it 
must  be  so.  Neither  place  of  publi- 
cation or  price  of  book  is  set  forth 
in  any  copy  that  I  bave  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  The  book  merely  says: 
•Published  by  American  Poultry  as- 
sociation." Now  what  does  that 
tell  you?  Where  is  the  town  and 
publishing  house  of  the  American 
poultry  association?  Who  knows? 
I  don't.  I  might  tell  you  the  town 
where  the  secretary  lives  this  year, 
but  by  another  year  there  may  be 
another  secretary  far  removed  from 
this  one.  Some  of  the  poultry  jour- 
nal publishing  companies 'keep  these 
books,  but  who  that  might  desire  a 
book  knows  which  one  of  these  com- 
panies keep  them?  The  book  itself 
is  highly  deficient  in  this  matter 
that  it  does  not  plainly  state  its  pub- 
lishing house  and  its  price. 

It  is  deficient  in  another  way, 
also,  and  this  is  that  it  does  not  give 
pictures  of  every  breed  made  stand- 
ard, and  give  them  in  the  exact  color 
of  the  fowl.  I  had  thought  they 
were  going  to  make  their  last  book 
in  this  style;  they  failed  entirely  to 
do  it.  A  judge  will  cut  you  on  the 
color  of  a  fowl.  I  saw  some  fine 
Buff  Orpingtons  discarded  last  fall 
because  of  their  bright  buff  color. 
"Too  buff,"  said  the  judge.  The 
owner,  knowing  how  soon  the  color 
fades  in  all  buff  fowls,  made  a 
specialty  of  breeding  her  hens  a 
deep  buff,  thinking  this  was  right — 
which  it  ought  to  be.  Had  the 
Standard  given  the  Orpingtons  in 
their  proper  colors,  as  well  as  shape, 
she  would  have  known.  This  book 
will  never  do  the  general  poultry 
public  the  good  it  is  meant  to  do 
until  all  breeds  are  pictured  in  exact 
color  markings. 

Of  the  new  fowls  put  in  the  last 
Standard  of  Perfection  T  find  that 
the  Bourbon  Red  turkey  has  been 
made  standard,  and  its  weight  in- 
creased thirty  pounds  for  cock, 
twenty-two  cockerel,  eighteen  for 
hen  and  fourteen  for  pullet.  This 
shoves  it  above  the  Black,  slate, 
White  Holland  and  Buff  and  places 
it  equal  with  the  Naragansett,  which 
is  second  to  the  Bronze,  largest  of 
all  turkeys.  It  will  take  some  extra 
selection  and  close  breeding  to  bring 
the  Bourbon  Red  up  to  this  weight. 
With  us  it  has  never  shown  extra 
size  at  all. 

Of  the  new  breeds  entered  the 
Plymouth  Rock  has  added  to  its  old 
White  and  Buff  varieties,  the  Par- 
tridge, Silver-Penciled  and  Colum- 
bian. The  Columbian  Rock  is  a 
compact-bodied,  clean-legged  vari- 
ety, .marked  exactly  like  the  Light 
Brahma.  It  should  become  a  speedy 
favorite. 

The  Wyandottes  have  taken  on  a 


new  breed,  the  Patridge  Wyandotte. 
There  are  no  new  ducks  or  geese 
taken  on  with  the  old.  The  Buff 
duck  seems  to  hang  back  from  be- 
coming standard  in  this  country. 


Poultry  House  Tempera  re 

F.  D.  O.,  Nebraska:  Would  you 
answer  following  questions  in  next 
issue  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer?  First,  what  should  be  the 
average  temperature  of  a  poultry 
house  containing  twenty-five  fowls? 
Second,  have  been  feeding  in  hop- 
pers. Lee's  Egg-Maker,  2%  lbs.; 
12%  bran,  12  V2  ground  oats,  12% 
cornmeal  and  12  pounds  middlings; 
two  quarts  mash  in  afternoon;  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  in  litter  at  night. 
Four  of  the  hens  are  coming  2  years 
old,  the  rest  early-hatched  pullets. 
I  don't  get  more  than  two  eggs  a 
day.  Why  is  this?  These  are  laid 
by  the  older  hens.  Third,  what  is  a 
good,  quick  cure  for  roup,  both  in 
simple  and  malignant  form,  and  a 
good  way  to  keep  out  lice  from  the 
poultry  house? 

Answer — First,  hens  are  not 
blooded  animals,  and  it  is  found 
that  they  do  best  in  houses  that  are 
left  without  artificial  heat.  The 
temperature  of  a  poultry  house  I 
have  never  bothered  to  take;  simply 
keep  them  warm  enough  that  the 
combs  will  not  become  frosted.  This 
is  done  by  providing  houses  with 
good  walls  and  roofs,  with  shields 
from  wind  blowing  down  on  their 
heads  at  night  or  wind  coming  in  on 
them  from  any  direction.  Keep  them 
busy  in  straw  on  dry  floors  in  the 
daytime. 

Second — The  feed  seems  well 
varied  and  plentiful  enough,  but 
there  is  nothing  said  of  animal  food 
or  milk.  Had  you  kept  twenty-five 
of  the  eighteen  months  hens  instead 
of  the  pullets  you  would  have  been 
getting  a  fair  average  of  eggs  on 
that  variety  of  feed.  I  depend  on 
my  coming  2-year-old  hens  to  give 
me  the  winter  eggs.  Pullets  may 
do  good  work  this  time  of  year,  but 
as  a  rule  most  farmers  find  they  are 
not  to  be  relied  on;  they  must  get 
an  extra  good  start  before  very  cold 
weather  if  they  do.  If  they  fail  to 
get  this,  then  you  need  not  expect 
many  eggs  from  pullets  until  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  later.  It  also  depends 
on  the  breed  of  pullets. 

Third — There  is  no  quick  cure  for 
any  kind  of  roup;  it  is  a  serious  dis- 
ease. For  common  wheezing,  snif- 
fling colds,  rubbbing  the  throat  with 
a  mixture  half  and  half  of  hot  lard 
and  turpentine  and  giving  the  fowl 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  two  or 
three  times  a  day  internally  has 
brought  about  speedy  recovery;  so 
has  feeding  them  quinine  and  syring- 
ing coal  oil  or  diluted  perozide  of 
hydrogen  in  throats  and  nostrils. 
More  often  than  not,  when  we  think 
they  have  roup  it  is  influenza  or 
bronchitis.  Of  course,  these  trou- 
ble can  kill  them. 

Fourth — Dusting  the  fowls  often 
with  London  Purple  will  kill  off  lice. 
Scalding  the  hen  roosts  often,  keep- 
ing nest  boxes  scalded  or  burned 
out  and  thes  traw  cna-ged  in  them, 
with  occasional  scrubbing  off  of 
roosts  with  coal  oil,  is  my  best  way 
of  keeping  down  poultry  vermin.  It 
.means  diligence  is  all. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Compounded  by  Geo  H  Lee 

55  per  cent,  blood  meal,  best  meat  food  for  laying 
hens  and  growing  chicks.  Salts,  spices  and  matter 
fowls  must  have  to  do  well.  Contents  sworn  to 
under  Pure  Food  Law,  25c,  50c,  $2  00,  100  lbs, 
$7.00.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  death  to  lice,  harmless 
to  fowls.  Kills  by  fumes.  36c,  60c.  $1.00. 

Try  GERMOZONE 

Lee's  greatest  poultry  preparation,  in  use  15  years, 
cuts  chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Ideal  remedy  for 
Roup,  Colds,  Cholera,  Chicken  Pox,  Bowel  Com' 
plaint,  etc.  Tones  and  puts  life  into  fowls  of  all  ages 
and  is  best  guarantee  against  contagion.  Given  In 
drinking  water.  Price  60c.  Valuable  Lee  Books 
on  poultry  and  Incubators,  free.  Address 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,il33Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  test  the 
Buperlor  merits  of  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  10  CENTS 

we  will  send  postpaid  our 
FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  pkg.  60  Day  Tomato  •  .  .  .  •  80s 
1  pkg.  Princess  Radish  .         .         •         .  10« 

1  pkg.  Self-Crowing  Celery  .         .        .  20e 

1  pkg.  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage  ...  15c 
1  pkg.  Fnllerton  Market  Lettoee  ...  10a 
Also  12  Varieties  Choioe  Flower  Seeds  .         .  tic 

$1.00 

Write  today!   Sand  10  cents  to  help  pay  postage  and 
packing  and  receive  the  above  "Famous  Collection,"  to- 
gather  with  our  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide* 
GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
388  Rose  St.  Rockford,  Illinois 


Onion  JF3'  Seed 


85c per  lb. 


and  up 


Write  for  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new  crop  onion 

seed;   lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  All  kinds  of  garden  seeds 
at  wholesale  prices  and  freight  prepaid. 
Henry  Weld  Seed  Co..     Box       Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've  been  selling 
"Seeds  and  Plants  that  Grow  "  I've. been 
1  selling  them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices 
" — no  agents' commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.   My  I 

Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  of  27  years'  f 
experience.  LiBts  all  V~  ids  of  trees  and  plants,  farm,  garden  and 
flower  needs.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no  agenta'  commission  to  pay. 
HereareafeTvoftheoanybargaina.  Applea  8c  each ;  Cherry  14oeach; 
Plum  15o  eaob;  Catalpa  Spcoloaa  seedlings  8-12  inch  11.75  per  1000. 
C  DF  P  I  A  I  5oPkt- Mixed  Colors  Petunias;  10c  pbt.  I 
WrbVIHL  Ex.  Fine  Mixed  Panslen;  lOo  pbt.  Giant  I 

■  111*  Oil ar  Sinr?le  Pinks;  5e  pbt.  Finest  Mixed  | 

■  W  V  I  ICG  Poppies.  80c  worth  fop  10c,  postpaid.  I 
Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard.    I  pay  freight  on 

110.00 tree  ordere.  Send  for  catalog,  see  my  prices.  A  postal  bringB it. 
GermanJtfarseries& Seed  House,  Box  \4G  Beatrice, Neb,  I 


SEEDS 


We  pay  postage  and  guarantee 
the  quality.  Just  send  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Trees,  Bulbs. 
I  Plants  and   Poultry  Supplies. 

ETfc  W     EVI  AM  ■  1     Our  "Dependable"  grades  are 
■  n  ■  mm  begt  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 

FREE  CATALOG 

I   II  I.  I.     tIMIHfc.Uq   WRIXE  TODAY. 

COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERV  CO. 
1530  Champa  Street,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


BARGAINS  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

16  Apple  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
12  Cherry  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
50  Concord  grape  vines,  $1.00. 
Free  catalog  and  due  bill  on  request. 
Benson-Omaha  N'ursery,   Benson,  Neb.,  Drawer  4. 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement  of 
an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one 
which  does  not  do  exactly  as 
it  advertises.  Any  subscriber 
who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in 
his  advertisement  will  confer 
a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  col- 
lection. Always  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing  advertisers. 
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you  are  Interested  In  an  Evergreen" 
id -break,  by  all  means  send  for  my  spe- 
1913  evergreen  book,  which  will  snow1, 

how  you  can  move  your  home  300  miles  ' 
ther  south  climatically,  how  you  can  save 
-half  of  your  fuel  and  feed  bill  by  protecting 
r  house,  bam, and  feed  lots  with  a  wind-break  1 
Albertson's  Famous  Evergreens. 


k  Gilbertson's Famous 
JSl  Evergreens  Grow 
Mk  WhereOthersDie 

Pi* 


It's  AH  in  the  Roots. 

(The  secret  of  my  famous  Evergreens  is  I 
t  In  their  thoroughly  developed,  fibrous  I 
__JS»:  root  system,  this  is  brought  about  by  I 
Wr*1   scientific  and  thorough  root  pruning,  I 
and  transplanting,  that  is  why  my  ev- 1 
ergreens  will  live  when  transplanted  I 
into  your  windbreak  row  when  all  oth-, 
ers  fail.   I  have  more  successful  Ever- 1 
green  groves  to  my  credit  today  than! 
til  the  other  nurseries  combined. 

Send  Me  Your  Farm  Plans.  I 

Send  me  a  rough  sketch,  showing  the  location  of  I 
'Our  house,  barn,  feed  lots,  etc.,  and  I  will  helpl 
'ou  plan  your  windbreak  the  proper  distance  froml 
'our  buildings,  and  figure  out  exactly  how  many! 
rees  It  will  require.  My  Free  Evergreen  Book! 
vll!  tell  you  a  story  of  500  miles  of  satisfied  cus-r 
omers.   Remember  It  Is  free. 

A.  O.  Gilbertson, 
13  Main  St.  St.  Ansgar  Iowa  I 


"Pedigreed" 

RUIT  TREES 

Quality  and  Quantity 

>uying  fruit  trees  you  ought  to  know 
the  blood  that  is  in  them. 

propagate  our  stock  from  known  trees,  select* 
ecauseof  their  superior  fruit  and  product! ve- 
.  Our  trees  bear  young  and  produce  big  reg- 
crops  of  fancy  fruit,  because  they  are  bred 
1  parents  with  a  record  for  both  quantity  and 
ity.  Observe  orchards  of  ordinary  trees,  half 
hem  are  barren,  or  producing  poor  quality, 
can  save  three  to  four  years,  and  have  every 
a  producer  of  fancy  fruit,  if  you  plant  our 
greed  fruit  trees. 

Free  Book  Tells 

digreed  Horticulture,**  our  new  book, 
\g  of  the  way  we  grow  pedigreed  trees,  and 
they  are  the  only  kind  to  plant.  Write  if  you 
n  teres  ted  in  raising  better  fruit  and  more  of 
half  the  time. 

i  Winfjeld  Nursery  Co.,  J.  Moncrief,  Pres., 
281  Central  Ave..  Winlield.  Kansas. 

100D  SEEDS 

ll^BESTINTHEWORLD 

I  'A  \   PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

~  •/><      I  firive  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
rial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
'A  Grand  Big  Catalog  gDCC 
Illustrated  with  over  llttt 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 
_  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
hL  SHUMWAY.      Rockford.  IllinoU 


;eed  corn 

Bend  corn  ttiat  will  make  good  in 
ebraaka.  Bold  on  the  h  t  ron  Kent  gnar- 
ntce  ever  made  hy  a  need  house. 

You  want  to  know  for  a  certainty 
Utt  the  wi\  corn  you  huy  |h  k<i<i'\, 
ell  that  In  easily  neitle<l.  Junt  n«-n«l 
h  a  pontnl  card  auk  I  rig  Tor  our  ratft- 
igtie  and!  nv 'lal  need  cum  Ii  Mit  and 
wo  don't  prOW  to  you  that  W«;  are 
ght.  don't  glvo  im  your  order. 

Don't  take  chances,  write  today. 

rermiIlion  Seed  House 

VERMILLION,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


HENDERSON'S   SEEDS  FREE 


To  get  our  nc  wllll  cn 
thins;  for  the  GardVn' 

engraving**  dovolrd  ti 
flowrro).  <;nnd  u  I  tan 


Ing  this  wr-rkly.  nn'l  v.- 
frrr  our  fnmnti*  60c  f 
lection  of  Flower  and  V( 

enclosed  In  coupon  env 
2V.  and  will  nl  to  send  o 


n  Col. 
3rede, 

od  f"T 


lions  and  goncral  garden  Information. 


Windbreaks  as 

Snow  Holders 


A.LP  of  the  wheat  failures 
are  due  to  winter-killing, 
this  trouble  comes  only 
when  fields  are  bare  of 
snow.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  six-inch 
blanket  of  snow  over  a  field  will 
protect  it  sufficiently  to  make  40 
degrees  below  zero  do  no  more  harm 
than  zero  would  without  snow. 

Some  winters  have  a  great  deal 
less  snow  than  others,  but  it  really 
y  surprising  how  much  falls  when  it 
is  all  measured  and  kept  track  of. 
In  the  winter  of  1905-06  the  eastern 
states  got  very  little  snow  until  the 
latter  part  of  March.  Old  people 
said  they  had  never  seen  less.  But 
the  fact  was  that  all  the  little  flur- 
ries put  together  made  almost  thirty 
inches.  Wheat  was  killed  that  win- 
ter to  a  large  extent,  but  if  the  fields 
had  been  protected  over  their  entire 
area  the  same  as  they  were  close  to 
strips  of  woods  there  would  have 
been  enough  snow  covering  to  have 
prevented  the  loss. 

Evergreens  are  by  far  the  best  for 
this  protective  purpose.  The  influ- 
ence of  even  a  single  row  of  ever- 
greens will  extend  for  well  over  100 
yards  on  either  side  of  it.  If  the 
row  is  double  the  benefit  will  be  in- 
creased. The  snow  that  falls  will 
lie  almost  in  one  place  until  it  melts. 
You  may  find  a  low  drift  on  the  Ice 
side  of  the  windbreak,  bu.t  this  snow 
came  from  distant  places,  high 
through  the  air,  and  was  caught  by 
the  treetops.  Even  when  the  days 
are  warm  enough  to  melt  most  of 
the  snow  the  melting  hours  are 
much  reduced  by  the  presence  of  the 
trees.  It  is  astonishing  how  mucn 
difference  can  be  made  by  evergreen 
trees. 

Wheat  is  mentioned  because  it  is 
the  crop  usually  carried  over  winter 
in  most  sections,  but  other  growing 
things  are  helped  also.  In  the  south- 
west windbreaks  can  be  made  of 
enormous  value,  since  in  those  states 
many  crops  depend  on  the  fickle 
weather  during  winter  and  spring. 
In  any  part  of  the  country  every 
planter  of  an  orchard  should  plant 
evergreens  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
tect it,  first,  from  the  severest  cold 
during  the  winter;  second,  from 
•pitaS  thaws  and  freezes;  third, 
from  frost  at  blossoming  time,  and 
fourth,  from  hard  winds  when  the 
fruit  Is  \>\k  enough  to  blow  off.  The 
evergreen  windbreak  will  occupy 
about  as  much  space  :ih  two  outHlde 
rows  of  trees,  but  11k  presence  will 
be  of  enough  value  to  the  remain  Ing 
trees  to  pay  fivn  times  over  for  the 
product  of  the  trees  It  displaces. 
Put  the  evergreens  along  the  outer 
boundary  and  leave-  a  space  of  forty 
feet  between  them  ami  the  flrHt  fruit 
trees. 


Dairy  flennllnr*  i 

No  human  food  Is  so  Hiiscepllble 
to  contamination  w»  milk,  and  none 
will  absorb  noxloug  odors  no  read- 
ily. The  rnliH  of  a  Kuccensftil  dairy- 
man must  be  well  learned  and  as 
rigidly  followed  ns  the  gospel.  lint 
In  this  It  must  be  remembered  thnt 
the  gospel  of  clean  milk  Is  a  gospel 
of  prevention  and  not  o(  straining 


FIRED! 


Yes,  absolutely  fired  off  the  place  —  That  s  the  story  of  every 
spreader  that  tries  to  match  quality  with  a  Galloway.  They 
simply  can't  touch  Mandt's  New  Gear.    Why  should  you 
consider  any  other?   Why  should  you  pay  dealers'  hold  up 
prices  for  a  spreader  that  can't  approach  this  quality  ?  Then 
there's  my  direct  from  factory   price   which  lets  you 

Save  $25  to  $50 


WANTED 

10  or  more  men  In 
every  township  to 
receive  my  special  1913 
proposition  and  price  on  a 
Galloway  Spreader. 


Let  me  prove  it  on  your  farm  30  to  90  days  at  my  risk. 
No  obligations  to  you.    You  don't  even  have  to  buy  if 
you  can't  see  that  every  word  I  say  is  true.  I 
assume  all  responsibility.    Choose  from  six  sizes 
Write  me  at  once.    Get  my  offer 
and  a  copy  of  my  latest  book 
"A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE. 
Contains  the  boiled  down  infor- 
mation the  great  soil  experts 
and  thousands  of  farmers  have  discovered 
about  manure  values.  Book  worth  a  good 
$10  bill.  1  send  it  FREE.  Don't  hesitate— 
Mail  postal  or  letter  tonight,  it  will  pay  you. 
WILLIAM  CALLOWAY,  President 
THE  WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  COMPANY 

4I9CP  Galloway  Station',  WATERLOO,  IA. 

REMEMBER— Wc  earrf  slocks  of  all  oor  taactnr.es  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs  aod  Minneapolis — Insuring  prompt  shipment. 


Layers  are  payers.  The  more  eggs,  the  more  profits. 
It  is  tbe  number  of  eggs,  not  the  number  or  hens 
that  determines  the  season's  income.  For  lots 
of  eggs  use 

fr02>  poultry  Regulator 

Makes  hens  lay  because  1 1  puts  them  In  condition 
to  bear  tbe  strain  ot  egg  production. 

25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50 
Emrlng  tbe  winter  months  much  loss  is  caused  by 
colds,  catarrh  and  roup. 

f>f$%>  Roup  Cure 

P<-»*^  25c,  50c,  $1 

la  tbe  one  sure  preventive  and  cure 

"Your  money  back  if  it  fails" 
Pratts  1 60-page  poultry  book  10c  by  mall. 
Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  CO.,   Philadelphia,  Chicago 


ALFALFA 

THE  BIG  SCASH  MONEYS  CROP  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  IT 

Don't  think  you  can't  grow  Alfalfa.  You  can.  Anywhere,  any  climate  In  the  U.  S.  prrows  Alfalfa 
If  properly  put  in  and  inoculated  right  by  the  famous  Nobbe-Hiltner  Process.  That's  the  secret 
you  need  to  know  to  get  the  big  money.    Crops  160  to  $90  an  acre.  We  tell  you  about  it  In  our 


NEW  ALFALFA  BOOK  READY 

It  la  jammed  from  covei  to  cover  with  all  the  facta 
about  Alfalfa.  Tells  why  you  have  failed,  how  to  suc- 
ceed. It  gives  you  the  secrets  of  Alfalfa  Inoculation 
which  make  everything  nlaln  to  you  about  Alfalfa  grow  ■ 
Ing.  Howdowedoit!  By  *'Nltragln*'Bactcria,thefamou8 
Nobbe-Hittner  Process,  which  has  been  tried  and  proved 
and  is  a  positive  success.  Many  people  who  made  fail 
ores  for  years,  testify  In  this  book  ot  wonderful  results 
and  success  by  using  **Nltrtigln"  Bacteria.  The  book  cost 


a  great  deal  to  produce  and  Its  Information  Is  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you.  Can't  get  It  too  quick  I 

JUST  SEND  W  CENTS  TODAY 

to  cover  cost  of  handling  and  mailing  and  get  your  copy 
by  return  mall.  Why  not  start  a  soil  enriching  enm- 
palirn  on  your  farm?  We'll  help  you— tell  you  Low  to 
meet  your  soil  conditions.  Get  our  book  now.  Tho 
supply  this  year  Is  limited  and  tho  demand  something 
enormous.  Make  sure  of  your  copy.  Send  now— a  dime 
or  stamps  will  do.   Get  ported  now  for  spring  planting. 


Write  GALLOWAY  BROS.- BOW  man  CO.,  Waterloo,  Iowa.,  Box  414 


UCE  OUR  ^M«UiraaBi 


TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
DIRECT  to  the  PLANTER 

Plan  of  selling  Nursery  Stock,  we  will  send  the 
above  for  only  10c  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 
•1  We  grow  the  hardiest  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trcea,  Berry  Bushes,  Shruba,  Plants,  etc.  Our 
new  Catalog  and  prices  will  surprise  you — means  a  J 
saving  of  50%.  Everything  guaranteed  to  grow.  A 


—  -  ww  fmt      utci  juiiiiih  f£ uu mil  ict^j  iu  K>  laVWi 

Farmer  SeedS  Nursery  Co.  Gi6  Faribault, Minn. 


Also  Our 

NURSERY 
BOOK 

worn 

1913 


TREES- 


Best  Tor  Over 
I O  o  "Years 


ess^— 

enrn,  hnilcl  ilown,  in  r.-mly  for  ymi  absolutely  In 
*t  rxp.  nmcnt  with  fruit  Iroos  of  unknown  pi-miui'iivon. 
riunllty.   Stark  Treat  always  pny  hie.    Tho  sorrel  in  in  Hlurk  I 
feet  tnvtlMMl  of  Krowinir,  transplanting,  pnekinir  nml  shipping. 

Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

Wliy  don't  you  tnkn  wlvnntiuro  of  our  Spsclal  Ssrvlos  Dspsrt- 

sent?  All  Advloa  Frsa  to  You.    Wn  s.nil  you  fras  tin-  l>r«t  srirn- 
r  mftlKxIn  nf  prrpnrinir  your  noil  for  blassat  prolita;  nhow  you 
,  ifivo  ynu  bout  molliiKin  of  Slnrk  ruttlvatmn; 

nako  your  Ofghard  n  wlnnor  ntol  n 
onoy  maksr.    Writo  us  at  unco  for  Slnrk  Yosr  Hook,  romplcti 
nil  tr.  .•  in.  rut  .jr..  on. I  ..I  si  i  .1 ,.  n .    Writs  today. 

Stsrk  Bro's  NU'S' "IKH * ""' 11 1 " '  uh*"  ■!> 


Lincoln  Rambler  Roses  FREE 

IP  VOU  LOVC  Rotlf  If  CAD  IMIf.  Of  ft  R 

Wn  want  to  rusk  n  n  »o.  .1  ro.lomorof  y..u.    Wrlln  for  our  l.onotirullj 
llil.trstnl.  frnn  mill.  ..I  lo...u.  ...  y.ol  mil  tnskn  your  srUoolloii  from  tho 

frvo,  Willi  s  Nor 
li  fl  nnlnr,  loo  of 

rn  Wlilf..  ■  Vnllnwlal 
iil  rows. 

Send  Now  for  Your  Copy  of  the  Seed  Book 


CRISWOLD  SrrD  CO..       Ill  So.  lOlh  Slrapl,     LINCOLN.  NCR. 


BUY  AT  WHOLESALE  fZXWo  GOV 


100   •Irswbsrry  plants  7»  sanfs.    l'li«rir<-  i.r>.|«|.| 
p.on<l  for  furlli«r  Information  so. I  I  sl«l..|f     A.l.lr»«,  . 

HtHIIMM  •HO*.  .     Bum  ■•.     sle.sdsls,  Ksna.     Mention   Tin    T  winl  III  li   t  Vol  n       Inn,,  i 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

i-37  Cortland!  Ureal  New  York  City 
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Get  This  BigHelp! 


Don't  do  all  the  work  yourself.  Har- 
iess  your  farm  to  a  team  of  French  Dry 
Jatteries. 

For  a  few  cents  you  can  save  hours  of 
■me,  miles  of  steps  and  a  pile  of  dollars, 
^he  convenience  and  luxury  of  elec- 
ricityis  at  your  hand  ready  for  instant 
ise  all  the  time,  summer  or  winter,  rain 
■r  shine. 

Just  the  pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist 
£  the  wrist  and  presto!  the  gasoline  and 
utomobile  engine  is  started;  both  party 
nd  exchange  lines  of  the  telephone  are 
working;  gates  and  doors  are  opened; 
all  bells  are  rung,  and  scores  of  other 
luties  are  performed  by  the  aid  of 


Made  in 
Madison 


The  marvelous  French  Dry  Battery  delivers 
i  strong  current  of  electricity  for  a  long  period. 
They  are  scientifically  constructed  packages  of 
lectricity.  Poor  quality  batteries  give  a  weak 
urrent  for  a  short  time. 

Don't  Take  Imitations 

French  Dry  Batteries  are  imitated  the  country 
^ver.  Most  batteries  look  alike,  but  in  service 
.nd  satisfaction  there's  a  vast  difference.  So  be 
aretul.  Insist  on  genuine  French  Dry  Batteries, 
f  you  want  to  learn  of  all  the  ways  French  Dry 
Jatteries  can  help  you  do  your  farm  work,  send 
our  name  and  address  at  once.  It  brings  all 
he  facts. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 

TentJi  Street,  MADISON,  WIS.  (8) 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  HOD 

for  26-in.  bog  fence. 
23J4c.  a  rod  for  49-in.  farm  fence. 
2  5  ysc  a  rod  for  60  in.  poultry  fence. 
$  1 .55  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 
Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  ICO 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  166   Muncie,  Ind. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


CE 


For  ai]  purposes.  Direct  from  factory. 

freight  prepaid. 
Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 
Get  our  Dew  feDce  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat- 
tle. Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Etc. 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 
We  save  you  big  money— give  you  highest 
quality.   Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
C9  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WIRE  CO.,  d-EVET-AND,  OHIO 


Waters   Represents   All  Sections 
Editor  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
— In  your  issue  of  December  21  ap- 
pears this: 

We  are  a  united  people,  and  the 
northern  agricultural  press  should 
not  attempt  to  embarrass  President- 
elect Wilson  by  proposing  and  de- 
manding the  appointment  of  a 
northern  man,  regardless  of  qualifi- 
cations and  fitness  for  that  exalted 
station — Texas  Farm   and  Fireside. 

To  which  you  have  added  the 
comment: 

The  nominee  of  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  for  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture was  born  and  raised  in 
Missouri,  which  is  a  southern  state, 
and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural work,  midway  between  the 
north  and  south.  For  this  reason  he 
is  in  a  position  to  serve  both  better 
than  either  a  northern  01  a  south- 
ern man  could  serve  them. 

When  a  man  from  Missouri  trav- 
els in  Texas  he  finds  that  he  is  a 
northern  man;  when  he  goes  to  Ne- 
braska or  Minnesota  he  finds  that 
he  is  a  southern  man;  a  trip  to  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  will  convince 
him  that  he  is  a  western  man,  and 
if  he  makes  a  journey  to  Colorado 
or  California  he  discovers  that  he 
is  an  eastern  man,  and  when  he  re- 
turns home  he  finds  that  he  is  in 
the  middle  of  it  all,  and  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  all. 

Such  a  man  is  President  Henry 
Jackson  Waters  of  the  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College,  formerly  dean 
and  director  of  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Experiment 
Station.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  northern, 
southern,  eastern,  western,  central 
figure,  a  man  of  the  broadest  sym- 
pathies and  thorough  training,  and 
one  who  would  add  strength  to  the 
body  of  advisors  President-elect  Wil- 
son will  select.  His  presence  in  the 
cabinet  will  not  be  an  embabrrass- 
ment    to    the    incoming  president. 

The  work  of  President  Waters 
while  he  was  director  of  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion illustrates  as  well  as  anything 
can  his  large  vision  and  large  sym- 
pathies, from  which  the  north  and 
south  have  mutually  profited,  and 
Texas  more  than  any  other  state. 
The  particular  work  I  have  in  mind 
is  the  co-operative  investigations  be- 
tween the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  Texas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  other  southern  states  on 
the  immunization  of  cattle  against 
Texas  fever.  To  President  Waters 
more  than  to  any  other  man  is  due 
the  credit  of  initiating  and  encour- 
aging this  work. 

On  his  return  to  Missouri  from 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
where  he  had  served  as  professor  of 
agriculture,  his  work  was  to  reor- 
ganize and  strengthen  the  experiment 
station  work.  At  this  time  the  vet- 
erinary department  of  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station  had  no  one  in 
charge  and  no  experimental  work 
was  in  progress.  Dean  Waters 
asked  me  to  take  the  position  and  to 
suggest  lines  of  work.  I  mentioned 
among  others  "Texas  fever,"  and  it 


was  not  many  days  before  he  had 
arrangements  made  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  by  means  of 
which  Dr.  Francis  of  the  Texas  sta- 
tion and  I  got  busy  on  the  problem 
of  rendering  northern  breeding  cat- 
tle immune  to  Texas  fever.  The  re- 
sults of  that  work  has  been  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  Texas  and  other 
states  in  the  Texas  fever  infected 
territory. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  were  carry- 
ing on  the  same  work.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  breeders  of  cat- 
tle in  the  north  appreciated  the  en- 
largement of  their  markets  for  their 
registered  bulls.  The  eradication  of 
the  tick  is  to  be  the  final  solution 
of  the  Texas  fever  problem,  but  un- 
til that  is  accomplished  immuniza- 
tion of  the  imported  calves  is  a  ne- 
cessity and  is  at  present  in  large 
use  in  the  infected  territory. 

I  am  simply  mentioning  this  to 
show  the  debt  that  southern  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  northern,  owes  to 
President  Waters  in  seeing  an  im- 
portant problem  of  interstate  inter- 
est and  pushing  it  to  success.  I  am 
sure  that  Dr.  Francis  of  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station  shr.res  with  me 
the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  for  the  encouragement  he 
gave  us  in  working  out  a  problem 
of  such  large  practical  value,  as  well 
as  of  scientific  interest.  In  matters 
of  this  kind  state  lines  disappear 
and  we  are,  indeed,  a  "united  peo- 
ple." J.  W.  CONNAWAY. 

Profitable  Cattle  Feeding 
To  the  Editor:  For  several  rea- 
sons I  believe  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  the  most  profitable  for 
feeding  cattle  for  market.  A  bunch 
of  cattle  out  on  pasture,  with  sftade 
and  plenty  of  pure  water,  can  be 
cared  for  in  a  few  minutes,  while  in 
the  barns  it  takes  hours  sometimes 
cleaning  up  and  bringing  feed  in  to 
them.  Cattle  that  are  on  pasture 
can  be  fattened  much  more  cheaply 
than  those  kept  in  stables  or  ln- 
closures,  as  they  require  much  less 
grain.  Cattle  seem  to  fatten  easier 
in  summer.  The  pure  air  and  sun- 
shine and  abundant  exercise  keep 
them  in  perfect  health.  In  winter  a 
large  part  of  the  food  consumed 
goes  to  heat  the  body  of  the  animal. 
In  summer  most  of  this  food  may  be 
saved  or  go  to  apply  meat  to  the 
animal.  In  winter  expensive  shel- 
ter is  necessary  for  best  results,  but 
in  summer  this  expense  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

The  work  of  caring  for  the  stock 
in  summer  is  nothing,  compared  to 
what  it  is  in  the  winter  when  the 
weather  is  so  cold  and  the  farmer  is 
handicapped  in  so  many  ways. 
Again,  although  it  is  not  always 
true,  as  a  rule,  taken  year  for  year, 
the  spring,  and  summer  market  of- 


I  Concrete 

9  Poultry  Houses 

keep  your  chickens  warm  in 
flSr      winter,  cool  in  summer,  healthy 
•f$8      a"d  strong  all  year  round,  build 
your  poultry  house  of  concrete. 
xiMgi      More  eggs  and  better  chickens  are 
]MS      sure  to  result.  No  rat  or  skunk  can 
til®      gnaw  through  concrete.  There 
are  n0  cracks  or  crevices  for  lice. 
And  concrete  is  quickly  and  easily 
cleaned. 

Build  with  concrete — but  be  sure 
to  get  the  best  cement.  Insist  on 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

—  the  best  all-round  cement  for 
building  poultry  houses,  feeding 
floors,  culverts,  barns,  sidewalks, 
etc  ,  etc.  Leading  engineers  have 
selected  Lehigh  for  some  of  the 
biggest  jobs  in  the  country.  They 
knoii)  that  Lehigh  is  always  the 
same  —  always  dependable.  You 
can  protect  yourself  by  insisting 
on  Lehigh. 

p    Two  Valuable  Books  Free 

m  (l)  "The  Modern  Farmer" — giv- 

jf}  ing  detailed  directions  for  over 

•if  twenty  different  practical  uses  of 

H  concrete  on  the  farm — money  and  , 

■J  time  saving  uses. 

3J  (2)  "Concrete  Silos" — 

y  our  new  book,  which  ia 

H  one  of  the  best  books  on 

a  6ilos  ever  printed. 

§  You  need  these  books, 

j  Write  to 

I  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

";3971  People's  Gas  Blda., Chicago 

8         (11  mi'lB,  11,000,000  Barrels  Ouacltj)- 

1    "Lehigh  Sets  the  Standard' 

m  ™ 
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Pull  Out 

Stumps 

With  the  Famous 

Hercules! 


Pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a  day.   Pull  any 

Btump  in  5  minutes  or  less.  Don't  have  loafer  land 
when  It's  so  easy  and  cheap  to  pull  the  stumps  out! 
Make  1000%  profit  by  ustnp  the  Hercules.  $1281.00 
the  Jirst  year  on  40  acres!  $750.00  every  year  after. 
Let  us  prove  It. 

Low  Price  and  Book  Free! 


i 


Get  the  facts.  Read  our  book.  Tells  what 
all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows  many 
features  of  the  Hercules.  Shows  many  photod 
and  letters  from  owners.      Postal  will  do. 

KERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY 
155  2  1st  St.,  Centervllle,  Iowa 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  14c.  J 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,.. .21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence..22^c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
kMany  styles  and  heights.   Our  large  Free  Catalog 
rcontains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  Ind. 
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s  a  cent  or  two  more  than  does 
5  winter  market.  Many  farmers 
id  cattle  over  winter,  but  do  not 
ring  the  summer.  Right  there  is 
ere  they  make  a  mistake.  Win- 
-fed  cattle  pay  well;  summer-fed 
y  better.  Why  not  feed  a  bunch 
cattle  both  summer  and  winter? 
ere  is  money  in  it. 

C.  J.  GRIFFING. 


Shrinkage  in  Corn 
Many  farmers  ask  themselves  the 
estion  whether  or  not  it  will  pay 

sell  their  corn  in  the  fall  or  to 
it  and  sell  it  the  following  spring, 
ually  the  price  in  the  spring  or 
nmer  is  somewhat  in  advance 
zr  that  in  the  fall.  Corn,  however, 
rinks  considerable  during  the 
ir.  Tne  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
•ried  on  an  experiment  for  eight 
ars  to  determine  the  amount  of 
rinkage  in  corn.   From  November 

to  October  31,  or  one  year,  it 
rank  18.2  per  cent.  This  corn 
ten  it  went  into  the  crib  was 
^roughly  dry.    From  November  1 

March  31  it  shrank  9.7  per  cent, 
om  these  figures  the  farmer  can 
5ily  figure  out  whether  or  not  it 
11  pay  him  to  sell  his  corn  early 

to  sell  it  the  next  season. 


quire  at  least  three  of  the  average 
cows  to  produce  the  same  quantity 
of  milk.  La  May  is  milked  four 
times  a  day  at  six-hour  intervals  and 
at  each  milking  gives  almost  as 
much  as  the  average  cow  does  during 
the  day.  Furthermore,  La  May  re- 
quires a  much  larger  amount  of  food 
than  would  the  average  cow,  but  not 
so  much  as  three  cows  to  produce 
the  same  amount,  because  there  is 
only  one  body  to  maintain.  This 
cow  is  attended  by  J.  T.  Hollings- 
head,  the  dairy  herdsman,  to  whom 
much  credit  is  due  for  her  continued 
high  production. 

La  May  is  on  test  for  the  year,  and 
should  she  do  as  well  as  might  be 
expected,  her  yearly  production  will 
be  sufficient  to  place  her  among  the 
few  highest-producing  cows  of  the 
breed,  and  perhaps  the  best  for  her 
age.  She  is  at  work  daily  at  the 
dairy  department  barn,  where  a 
large  number  of  Nebraska  farmers 
will  be  permitted  to  see  her  during 
Farmers'  week. 

GEORGE  C.  WHITE. 


ZeJ  Us  Send  Jbu 
This  Free  Book 


Fhich  Tells 
About  the 
Greatest 
Improvement 
of  Farm  Wagons  in  50  Years 


Canadian  Field  Peas 
That  Canadian  field  peas  are 
apted  to  the  northern  half  of 
uth  Dakota  was  proven  by  the 
:t  season.  One  farmer  sowed  a 
xture  of  oats  and  one  bushel  of 
as  and  obtained  five  tons  of  for- 
e  per  acre.  This  forage  was  cut 
r  hay  and  used  in  feeding  live 
>ck.  He  believed  that  it  was  the 
st  feed  that  could  be  obtained  and 
other  season  will  put  in  twenty 
res.  Another  farmer  sowed  one 
shel  of  oats  and  cut  and  threshed 
e  crop.  He  obtained  thirty-two 
ishels  of  oats  and  fifteen  bushels 
peas  per  acre  and  said  that  it 
as  the  best  horse  feed  that  he 
er  used.  In  both  cases  the  peas 
id  oats  were  sown  quite  early  in 
e  spring. 


A  New  Record 
Another  cow  at  the  University  of 
ebraska  is  making  sensational 
;cord.  She  calved  November  16, 
912,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has 
tceeded  any  of  the  previous  high 
;cords  that  have  been  made  by  the 
niverslty  cows.  La  May  is  a  regis 
;red  Holstein,  dropped  April  3 
907,  and  is  now  less  than  6  years 
Id.  At  her  comparatively  early  age 
he  has  made  a  remarkable  produc- 
lon  of  97.1  pounds  in  one  day.  This 
t  two  pounds  per  quart  Is  equlva- 
f;nt  to  forty-eight  quarts.  In  one 
reek  she  produced  eighteen  pounds 
utter-fat,  equivalent  to  2  2.fi  pounds 
utter  at  SO  per  cent,  and  her  best 
week's  milk  production  is  65fi.2 
lounds,  a  dally  average  of  93.6 
lounds.  During  the  month  of  De- 
ember  this  cow  produced  2,694 
tounds  milk,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
npply  1,347  families  one  quart  each, 
>r  to  supply  forty-three  families  one 
luart  per  day  during  the  entire 
nonth.  During  the  same  time  she 
,roduced  seventy-seven  pounds  bat* 
:er-fat,  equivalent  to  96.7  pounds 
mtter,  80  per  cent  fat. 

Of  course,  La  May  requires  more 
'are  than  the  average  cow,  and  she 
leserves  more,  because  It  would  re- 


Pneumonia  in  Cattle 

The  essence  of  the  treatment  is 
to  take  it  early  and    give  rousing 
stimulants  that  will  carry    on  the 
heart's  action  and  prevent  stagna- 
tion.   Ammoniacal  remedies  are  ad- 
vised because  they  are  more  direct 
and  do  not  leave  the  disposition  to 
run  down  which  simple  alcohol  has. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  in  doses  of 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  ounce, 
dissolved  in  a  pint  or  more  of  water, 
is  cheaper  than  the  aromatic  spirit, 
and  you  can  add  aromatics,  such  as 
ginger  and   cardamoms,   and  sweet 
pepper.     A  counter  irritation  to  the 
sides  of  the  chest  should  be  tried  at 
the  earliest  moment  and  may  consist 
of  two  drams  of  Spanish  fly,  half  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  a  dram 
of  oil  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor  and  two  ounces  of  olive  oil. 
Double  this  quantity  is  needed  for 
doing  both  sides.    On  the  third  day 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
in  three-ounce  doses  should  be  given 
with  a  pint  of  fresh  infusion  of  gen- 
tian night  and  morning  in  place  of 
the  more  stimulating  carbonate. 

W.  M.  PHILLIPS. 


The  Peter  Schuttler  Patented  Roller  Bearing  has  revolutionized  % 
wagon  construction.    Offi  ial  tests  by  Road  Experts  of  the  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Department  show  remarkable  results.      Every  farm  ^ 
wagon  will  soon  have  roller  bearings.  % 

Peter  Seiauttler  1 

Roller  Bearing  Wagons 

Do  One-Third  More  Work  and  Do  It  Easier 

Two  horses  do  the  work  of  three  because  it  runs  so  much  easier  and  goes  more 
miles.      It  saves  time— horses— harness— feed— repair  bills— greasing— trouble, 
and  wear  on  the  wagon.   The  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon  is  a  big  money  ; 
saver — it  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in  economy  of  operation.  2 
!      Modern  farming  demands  modern  methods,  and  no  recent  invention  has  ^ 
\.      been  of  such  great  interest  to  farmers.      Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  ^g. 
^      improved  and  perfected  Schuttler 
•^jj.      Roller  Bearing.    Write  for  the  free 
book  now — before  you  forget. 


Peter  Schuttler  Co. 

2523  W.  22nd  St.,  Chicago 

%,  The  World's  Greatest 
tytyy      Wagon  Factory 


Est.  1843. 
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3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 
on  top  to  retain  the  moisture  in  one  operation. 
It  will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  in  8  sizes.  1  and 


3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  yoM  on  one  year'*  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up, 


We 
want 

every  farm- 
er and  land- 
owner to  have  our 
Illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  machine. 
Its  principle  and  advantage 
overall  others.  It  elves  tostl 
monlals  from  many  farmers  prov 
lng  what  It  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  Information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soli  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 
Box  214  Hasting*,  Nebr. 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 


Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin  writes: 


$1500  a7eahr 

™  and  upwards 

can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest Englisi..  Diploma 
granted  graduates  as« 
sistcd  in  getting  loca- 


"I  took  the  course  for  my  tions  or  positions.  Cost 

own  benefit  on  the  farm,  within  reach  of  all. 

but  the  6uccess  1  had  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
started  me  in  practice  and      wr  ite  for  particulars 

now  i  am  going  night  and  Tj,e  London  Veterinary 

day.  Yourcoursehasbcen  t  "  trt~,. 

worth  thousands  to  me.  Correspondence  ichool 

and  will  be  to  any  man."  London,  Ontario,  Canada 


ALFALFA $9  5 


Per  bu 


Host  Non-lrrlgatatJ  Seed — 99.6<&  Pure 

9!>*  CiermiiiiUlou  absolutely  kuaj*ant6'  d.  No  kpo« 
belter.  Wo  sell  good  seed  for  18.00.  Also  have  Tur- 
kestat,  nllUlfa.  Write  now  tor  free  samples  and  save 
money.  Our  76-pago  book  aont  I'Vee,  giving  valu- 
able liirortnatlnii  on  growing  alfalfa.  Write  todny. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     Box  407  .    CLARINDA,  IOWA 


SEEDS 

ARCHIAS'  SEED  STORE. 


BEST  THAT  GROW.  'We 

sell  direct  to  Oardoners 
and  Farmers  at  Wholesale. 
Big-  Beautiful  Catalogue 
FREE.  WltlTK  TODAY. 
BOX  232  SEDAL'A.  MO. 


GALLOWAY  LEADS  AGAIN! 


That  big  1913  engine  book  of  mine  has  simply  astounded  high-priced  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  We  gained  another  lap  on  them  in  high  quality  and  low  price  on  the  race  track  of 
the  farm  implement  industry.   My  New  1913  Model  Gasoline  Engine  is  better  than  the  best 

line—' 


YOU  CAN'T  BEAT  IT  FOR 
PRICE  OR    FOR  QUALITY 


of  them  all.  ?<uns  the  biggest  job  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  for  gasoline— has  no  complicated 

parts— anybody  can  start  it —more  sub- 
stantially built,  reliable,  durable  and 
with  all  its  superiorities,  sells  at  a  price 
$50  to  $300  lower  than  any 
other  engine  of  equal  quality 


SAVE  $50  TO  $300 


My  Big  Book  tells  you  the  right  price  to  pay  and  how  to  buy  an  engine  on  30  to  90  days' 
free  trial.   Write  for  it.   It  means  $50  to  $300  in  the  bank  for  you  and  a  new  and  steady 
customer  lor  mc.  Don't  forget — tend  for  Book  and  Special  1913  Proposition  and  Prices  NOW. 

WM.  CALLOWAY,  P.  evident 
THE  WILLIAM  OALLOWAV  COMPANY,  4 1  SDB Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

KKMK.MIIKIt— We  carry  .  t...  I...  of  alt  oar  marl          at  Chicago,  Kn  <-lljr. 

 I'minr-ll   l;lnir~  and  Mlniiinii  .il"    !'"'»  Ili""rlng   prompt  Hli'pimnt, 


pRATT  "50' 

™    Long  Stroke  " 


1913  Pratt  Cars 


Get  Catalogue 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Crsr  *  Davis  EUctrlt  Smarting  ssd  Ekrtrlr  IJiktiag. 
IssrA  Bafts.    II -la.  Usislstsry. 
I.U*i»*erl  iincto  Ore*  patents  MT.MO  -  M*.0**.  anrl  031.941 


/  ii  <•  War*    i      iv  onr  successful  as  monufnc- 

turcrs  of  automobile!. 
Forty  Yeara    F.very  ono  successful  as  manufac- 
turer! of  standard  vehicles. 

ing  photographic  view  ol  nil 
rl»,  anil  giving  voo  lhest.tn(l« 
anil  l>r  which  tn  value   anv  car. 

_    We  »a?»  a  tioalneaa  proportion  for  jmi  rg'.illm  IVIllsl 

!  "  Pr.,'t  Car"  In  every  he allly.  HthtMlflO'l  OM  In  four  m  .cli- 
tMirlioiwI  i|  llirtr  itn't  a  PfSM  OMMI  BMf  sou  II  will  lie  to  your 
material  ailvan'  ige  to  write  or  Mil  and  let  us  knew. 

Thraa  Olallnot  Kodala    Pratt  '•<>.  I."  I".  Ii  wheel  Insr.  dec- 
trisstsflsY Mtftlfdrtt  llgattaa; ■■stew,  I*rlrsfa>,lf0,00i 
Pratt  4(1,  120  In    wh'rl  l,a*r,  Presto  O  Marlrr  ami  ele,  tile  lighting 
system.    Prhe  fl.sM)  no. 

r.stl  II.  tit  In    ..I,"!    I  .  r.    I'rrM  ( >  S1.irl.-r   ami   rlr, I,,.    I, filling 
SKirm.    PrkS  Jl.4C0.00. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
ELKHART  INDIANA 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


TRADE  in  cattle  thus  far  this 
month  has  been  for  the  most 
part  devoid  of  any  very  inter- 
esting features  Business  has 
followed  along  in  about  the 
usual  channels  and  new  developments 
have  been  few  and  far  between.  During 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month  receipts 
at  the  big  markets  showed  a  decrease  of 
around  12,000  head  as  ccmpared  with  the 
previous  year  and  prices  were  correspond- 
ingly high.  During  the  third  week  of  the 
month  receipts  jumped  up,  wiping  out  a 
part  of  the  month's  shortage.  The  in- 
crease in  fat  cattle  gave  the  buyers  an 
opportunity  tO'  pound  the  market.  Thus 
it  happened  that  during  last  week  there 
was  a  slump  of  15@25c  in  fat  cattle  values. 

A.  peculiarity  of  the  break  was  that 
heavy  cattle  showed  more  loss  than  light- 
weights. The  tendency  on  the  part  of 
pac  kers  seemed  to  be  to  cheapen  up  the 
cost  of  beef  by  buying  the  low  grades  of 
cattl<\  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
packers  is  always  to  be  looked  for  when 
the  market  is  very  high,  and  the  natural 
outcome  is  that  the  spread  between  the 
best  heavy  cattle  and  the  common  to 
medium  light  cattle  is  narrowed  down 
very  materially. 

Increase  in  Receipts  of  Cattle 

The  decided  increase  in  the  receipts  of 
cattle  during  last  week  seemed  to  be  due 
entirely  to  the  freer  shipping  of  light  and 
unfinished  steers  A  good  many  are  very 
much  inclined  to  criticise  the  wisdom  of 
shipping  in  these  immature  light  cattle 
and  then  trying  to  buy  back  feeders  to 
take  their  place  at  the  extravagantly 
high  prices  prevailing.  Critics  reason 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  feeder 
in  the  country  to  retain  the  cattle  that 
he  has  already  warmed  up  and  feed  them 
to  a  finish  rather  than  send  them  in  and 
attempt  to  refill  his  feed  lots  with  fresh 
cattle.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  good  many 
of  the  warmed-up  cattle  that  are  being 
shipped  for  beef  dn  not  reach  the  packers' 
hands  at  a'l,  but  are  bought  up  by  other 
feeders  at  higher  prices  than  the  packers 
will  pay  and  shipped  back  again  to  the 
country  to  be  fed  out.  This  would  not 
look  like  a  good  business  propositin,  but 
the  reasn  for  it  is  very  plain.  The  high 
prices  at  which  light  and  half  fat  cattle 
are  stlling  are  making  the  country  feeder 
a.  good  profit  on  his  corn,  and  hence  the 
temptation  to  let  the  cattle  go  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  and  thousands  of 
them  are  being  cashed  in.  All  of  these 
cattle  that  go  to  the  packers  as  a  matter 
of  course  mean  just  that  many  less  heavy 
cattle  to  be  sold  later  in  the  season. 
HjgB  Price  of  Feeders 
One  hears  a  great  dea'  said  at  the  pres- 
ent time  about  the  high  price  of  feeders, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  what  prices 
on  that  class  of  cattle  are  high;  in  fact, 
the  highest  right  now  that  they  ever 
were  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  In  spite 
of  this  fact  experienced  and  skillful  feed- 
ers do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  with  corn 
and  other  feed  in  the  country  at  current 
prices  they  can  buy  the  high-priced  feed- 
ers and  make  them  fat  and  resell  at  a 
profit  with  very  little  or  no  advance  over 
the  buying  price.  In  other  words,  that 
the  gain  in  weight  will  pay  for  the  feed. 
That,  however,  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  safe  basis  on  which  to  figure,  as  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  the  average  cattle 
feeder  would  come  out  whole  on  a  propo- 
sition of  that  kind. 

Prevailing  sentiment  ir.  the  cattle  mar- 
ket is  generally  strong.  No  one  doubts 
for  a  minute  but  what  the  packers  will 
take  advantage  of  all  big  runs  to  break 
the  market,  and  with  prices  as  high  as 
they  are  they  would  be  foolish  if  they 
did  not  do  that  very  thing.  However,  the 
general  feeling  is  that  the  runs  on  an 
average  are  not  going  to  prove  large 
enough  to  enable  the  packers  to  maintain 
the  market  for  any  length  of  time  at  any 
very  great  reduction  from  present  figures. 
The  disposition  on  the  part  of  feeders  to 
immediately  stop  shipping  on  all  breaks 
makes  it  just  that  much  more  difficult 
for  buyers  to  put  the  market  down  and 
keep  it  there.  Operators  on  the  market, 
in  view  of  the  present  outlook,  are  gen- 
erally advising  their  friends  to  be  in  no 
hurry,  but  to  take  their  time  and  feed 


their  cattle  until  they  are  good  and  ready 
to  ship,  and  by  all  means  avoid  crowding 
them  in  at  times  when  receipts  are  large 
and  prices  breaking. 

Bulls  in  Hog  Trade  Encouraged 

The  bulls  in  the  hog  trade  have  been 
very  much  encouraged  during  the  week 
past.  They  were  a  little  down  in  the 
mouth  two  weeks  ago,  when  the  packers 
showed  how  easily  they  could  break  the 
market,  but  the  general  position  of  the 
hog  trade  is  so  strong  that  the  packers, 
while  able  to  put  prices  down,  do  not  ap- 
pear strong  enough  to  hold  them  there; 
in  fact,  the  buying  demand  is  so  good 
that  breaks  in  the  market  are  easily  re- 
covered. During  last  week,  even  on 
pretty  liberal  receipts,  the  buying  demand 
was  sufficient  to  give  prices  an  upward 
turn.  The  bulls  in  the  hog  trade  are  still 
di  awing  their  chiaf  inspiration  from 
statistics  bearing  on  provisions  and  the 
number  of  hogs  going  to  slaughter.  Thus 
they  are  especially  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  for  the  winter  packing 
season  to  date — that  is,  since  November  1 
—not  quite  0,000,000  hogs  have  been 
slaughtered  at  western  houses.  These 
figures  show  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  time  the  previous 
season  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  head. 
Every  big  market,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Omaha,  shows  a  decreased  num- 
ber of  hogs  packed.  The  bulls  are  also 
drawing  a  great  deal  of  comfort  from  the 
figures  showing  total  stocks  of  meats  at 
Chicago.  These  figures  show  that  there 
were  on  October  1  50,500,000  pounds,  while 
at  the  present  time  there  is  not  quite 
75,000,000,  or,  in  other  words,  a  gain  of 
24,000,000  pounds.  The  previous  year  the 
stocks  at  this  time  were  107.000.000  pounds, 
a  gain  from  October  of  about  40.000,000 
pounds.  Thus  with  reduced  provisions  on 
hand  and  with  both  beef  and  mutton  very 
high,  hog  bulls  are  strong  in  the  faith. 

Everything  thus  far  since  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  has  been  in  the  sheep 
feeders'  favor.  The  consuming  demand 
has  been  very  good,  while  receipts  have 
been  far  from  burdensome,  and  prices 
accordingly  have  made  a  phenomenal  ad- 
vance. Just  at  present  writing  there  is 
some  complaint  that  the  consuming  de- 
mand for  meats  at  eastern  points  is  being 
restricted  by  the  high  prices  current,  and 
it  would  not  surprise  anyone  to  see  some 
little  reaction  in  the  market. 


Omaha  Delegates  Attend 

A  large  party  from  the  South  Omaha 
stock  yards  attended  the  Wool  Growers' 
convention  at  Cheyenne.  The  members 
of  the  party  included  prominent  men  of 
South  Omaha  connected  with  the  wool 
industry,  banks  and  railroads.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
party: 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company— E.  Buck- 
ingham, J.  S.  Walters,  W.  H.  Schellberg. 

National  Live  Stock  Commission  Com- 
pany— G.  J.  Kyte. 

Thuet  Bros.  &  Melady— E.  P.  Melady. 

Wood  Bros.— Walter  E.  Wood,  W.  M. 
Farrar,  W  A.  Haime 

Smith  Bros.-Tagg  Bros.   Company.— M. 


Don't  Lose  Another  Hog- 

You  Just  Try 
Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 


E.  Myers,^ 
President, 
E.  Myers  Lye% 
Company 


If  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  should  break  out  in  your  neighborhood,  what 
assurance  have  you  that  it  wouldn't  attack  your  hogs?   How  are  you  fixed 
to  prevent  that  dread  disease  from  killing  off  your  hogrs  like  flies  and  wiping 
out  your  pork  profits?  Be  on  the  safe  side— don't  wait— hog  cholera  breaks 
out  suddenly— ravages  and  kills  quickly!   You  can  prevent  it— easily 
and  at  a  very  small  cost.  Just  mix  with  your  hog  feed  a  little  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE.  (Directions  on  every  can.)  Feed  twice  daily, 
It's  the  proven  preventive.  Thousands  of  practical  hog  raisers  and 
farmers  know  this  by  actual  experience. 

Read  These  Convincing  Letters 

J.  E.  Vawter,  Beverly,  Kans.— "25  hogs  lost  I  mile  east;  50  hogs  lost  2  miles 
north:  20  hogs  lost  2$4  miles  south  of  me,  but  I  used  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

and  escaped  loss." 

Mrs.  Joseph  Giesken.  Parnell.  Mo. — "After  we  began  using  Merry  War 

Powdered  Lye  we  never  lost  a  hog." 

Don't  Experiment— Refuse  Substitutes 

Don't  be  persuaded  to  try  an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye  as  a  possible  preventive  of  hog 
Cholera.  At  best. it  would  be  a  doubtful,  perhaps  a  dangerous  experiment.  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE  will  not  hurt  your  hogs.  His  the  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to 
feed  to  h  >gs  as  directed  on  every  can,  and  there  are  no  substitutes. 

MEREY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  not  only  a  safe  preventive  of  cholera,  but  it  is  also 
the  best  hog  fattener.  and  all  'round  conditioner  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Users  6ay  it  positively  destroys  worms.  It  keeps  the  hogs  on  their  feed,  makes  them  fat  and 
eleek,  skins  free  from  scurvy  and  keeps  thedigestion  in  such  perfect  condition  that  every  pound 
of  feed  is  changed  into  profit  making  flesh  and  fat.  One  week's  trial  will  convince  you. 

Prove  This  For  Yourself.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  for  sale  at  most  dealers 
lOepercan  (120  feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots — 4  dozen  cans,  $4.80.  Costs  onl 
Sc  per  hog.  per  month  to  feed  regularly— by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog 
insurance  you  can  buy.  If  your  grocers,  druggists  or  feed  dealers'  can't  supply  you.  write  us 
stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied:  also  send  you  FREE  a  valuable 
booklet  "How  To  Get  the  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising." 

Order  Direct  from  us  in  case  lots — 4  dot.  cans, 
imiiwm  $4.80— if  your  dealers' won't  supply  you. 
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<4Qhkh  Kind  Do  You  VVanT?^» 

E.Myers  Lye  Company 

Dept.  88  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■  pleasant,  permanent  and  profitable  agency 
Iwork?    We  offer  a  position  as  exclusive  dis- 
Itributing  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
"or  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  a  Fence 
3uilders  Device. Post  Puller,  Lifting  and  Pull- 
ing Jack.  Wire  Stretcher, Wrench,  etc.  Used 
"  i  Contractors.Teamsters.Farmers.FactorieB 
land  others.  Weighs 24  lbs.. lifts  or  pulls  3  tons. 
I Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 


C.  Wilkerson. 

Great  Western  Commission  Company— 
J.  O.  Alsworth. 

Cox-Jones- Van  Alstine  Company — C.  H. 
Van  Alstine. 

Lee  Live  Stock  Commission  Company— 
C.  B.  Bogue,  jr. 

Drovers  Journal-Stockman— Bruce  Mc- 
Cullough. 

Stock  Yards  National  Bank— F.  G. 
Clarke. 

South  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange— C. 
K.  Patton. 

Fremont  Stock  Yards— Ralph  Jennings. 

Grand  Island  Stock  Yards— Jessie  "Whit- 
more. 

Orchard  &  Wilhelm  Company— H.  H. 
Kieffer. 

Schermerhorn  Bros.  Co.— J.  M.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

New  York  Central  Railway  Company— 
J.  J.  Monks. 

Nickel  Plate  Road— E.  J.  Stoll. 

Milwaukee  Railroad  Company— Eugene 
Duval. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer— G.  W.  Her- 
vey. 


A  Bachelor's  Reflections 

You  can  find  pleasure;  you  have  to 
earn  happiness. 

If  women  had  to  shave  they  could  un- 
derstand what  a  strain  a  busy  man's  life 
is  on  his  health. 


iAVED 


Read  this  letter  sent  to  me  from  P.  H.  Sells,  of  Garwin,  Iowa: 

"We  wore  out  a  high-priced  separator  which  Is 

the  only  kind  we  ever  had  and  I  would  not  give  this  Gal- 
loway for  a  half  dozen  high-priced  separators,  and 
they  sold  me  their  No.  1  for  865.00  and  asked  me  over 
$100.00  for  the  size  of  your  No.  14,  so  I  saved  $45.00  by 
buying  your  No.  14  and  think  we  have  a  better  one." 
!  have  hundreds  o£  otlier  letters  to  prove  that  the  Galloway 

Cream  Separator 

is  the  equal  of  any  on  the  market  at  any  mice^and  1  save  you  $50  to  $45  cash. 
I  give  vou  30  to  90  days'  free  trial  to  prove  quality.  "I  have  never  found  one as 
well  constructed,  as  close  a  skimmer"  is  the  comment  of  Cornelius  M.  Hunter,  of  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Theodore  Casper  of  Dod^eville,  Wis.,  says  he  "wouldn't  trade  It  (the Galloway)  for  any  of  those  high- 
priced  separators."  So.any  way  you  look  at  It  the  Galloway  takes  the  banner  for  Quality  and  Price. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  my  separator  book— my  special  offer  to  10  or  more  men  in  every  township, 
and  I  will  also  send  my  bigfMjoIor  catalog  of  my  general  line,  new  handsome,  complete,  truthful, 
convincing— all  free  and  postpaid.   Write  me  today.  Address 

Vm.  Calloway.  President,  THE  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO..     4I3CW  Calloway  Sta..  Waterloo.  Iowa 

Stocks  on  hand  at  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.   Prompt  shipments. 


Allcocks 

PLASTERS 

No  matter  whether  the  Pain 
is  in  the  Back  or  Side,  Chest 
or  Limbs,  you  can  always 
rely  on  an  Allcock's  Plaster. 
It  is  a  standard  remedy,  sold 
by  druggists  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world. 


Allcock's  Lotion 

— Rubs  right  in. 

Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plaster.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.    Price  50c.  a  bottle. 

Send  5  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCOCK  M'F'G  CO.,  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


Constipation  ,  Biliousness,  Indigestion,  etc 

Brandretlis  Pills 

Entirety  Vegetable, 


SILOS^ 

From  Factory 
to  Farm 

Our  Silos  made  of  best  materia*. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Don  t  ac- 
cept if  not  exactly  a3  represent- 
ed. BUY  DIRECT  and  SAVE  826 
to  $75  on  the  cost  of  your  Silo., 
Postal  card  brings  free  catalog, 
and  price  list.   WRITE  today. 

INDEPENDENT  SILO  CO., 

269  Endicott  Blag1.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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CORN  LAND 

60to  lOO  Bushels 
to  the  Acre 

ind  other  crops  off  same  ground  besides.  If 
''ou  want  to  buy  as  good  all  'round  farm  land 
18  lu  In  America,  at  an  honest  land  opening, 
ind  from  a  big  lumber  company  that  will  stand 
lack  of  you— here  Is-  your  opportunity.  This 
and  Is  now  owned  by  Brooks-S'canlon  Com- 
>any,  one  of  the  largest  sawmill  and  lumber 
concerns  in  America,  and  is  located  on  the 
Kentwood  &  Eastern  Railway,  adjoining  the 
naln  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Just  S3  miles 
lorth  of  New  Orleans,  the  second  largest  ship- 
>lng  point  in  America.  The  land  was  bought 
tears  ago  for  the  timber.  It  lies  close  to 
Centwood,  Louisiana,  a  business  center  of  3. COO 
>eople.  Owners  are  in  business  here  perma- 
ently. 

This  land  produces  corn  crops  that  are  eye- 
>peners  to  Northern  farmers.  Nowhere  in  the 
Teat  corn-growing  belt  of  the  Mississippi  or 
illssouri  rivers  can  such  enormous  and  valu- 
ible  yields  be  raised.  Many  farmers  in  this 
ection  raise  60  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre  and 
hlnk  nothing  of  It.  Corn  is  as  good  or  bet- 
er  than  you  can  raise  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  llli- 
iols  or  Nebraska.  Hay  same  way.  Soil  is 
Hon  roe  silt  loam:  sub-soil  silty  clay  or  red 
andy  clay.  No  rocks  or  hard  pan.  Ground 
ery  easy  to  p'ow.  works  up  fine  and  responds 
eadlly  to  cultivation.  Rainfall  ample.  Never 
iny  failure  from  droueht  or  frost.  Drinking 
rater  soft  and  pure;  wells  30  to  100  feet. 

55.00  AN  ACRE 

uts  you  on  this  ground.  Balance  $2.50  per 
ere  per  year.  All  land  same  price — $20.00  an 
ere.  The  present  price  is  only  placed  on  the 
Irst  few  thousand  acres.  This  ground  is  worth 
35.00  an  acre  right  now,  and  within  a  short 
rhlle  will  be  selling  at  prices  of  com  land  in 
he  Nprth.  Get  our  big  free  book  "The  Land 
f  Plenty."  Gives  full  Information  how  to  get 
o  Kentwood,  and  answers  to  every  question. 
Vilte 

C.  H.  McNTE,  Land  Commissioner, 

Brooke  Sea  alon  Co., 
Bolivar  Bldg.,  Kentwood,  La. 


kLBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

is  High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

For   years    the   Province  of 
I  ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
ffj  I  was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
I  Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
Immense  grain  flelds.and  the  cat- 
tle have  given  place  to  he  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  baa 
Increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  Is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  aa  a  pre-emption)  In  tbe 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  la  excellent,  schools  and  cburchm 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  In 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Bend  at  once  for  literature,  tbe  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


/e're  Going  to  Send 
I  O  Farmers  to  Bitter 
—Root  Valley- 

They  must  be  married  and  the  lar'grer 
the  families  they  have  the  better, 
rhey  must  be  honest.  Industrious  and 
lave  practical  knowledge  of  farming, 
rhese  10  families  will  be  placed  on 
farms  of  their  own  that  can  be  paid 
For  out  of  the  earnings  and  will  be 
{lven  good  wages  to  help  take  care  of 
>nr  comnverclal  orchards. 

This  Is  the  "poor  man's  chance  "  lie 
vlll  have  every  opportunity  to  make  a 
Fortune  in  a  few  years  on  lands  an 
rood  as  can  be  found'  anywhere — land 
:hat  will  be  worth  $1,000  per  acre 
when  he  gets  It  under  cultivation, 
and  that  will  net  him  S200  to  S300 
jer  acre  every  yenr  In  fruits  or  veg- 
etables. • 

Tou  will  I  only  •  small  capital  to  stilt 
with.  Ton  can  pay  for  your  farm  land  rat 
of  tbe  profits  after  the  second  year.  Remem- 
ber  we  can  send  only  10  families,  so  write 
at  one*.  If  you  think  you  can  qualify.  This 
Is  "The  Poor  Man'a  Chance." 

O.  W.  KERB  COMPANY, 
123  Andrus  Bldfr.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers  Meet 


(CONTINUED  FROM    PAGE  FIVE.) 


T'YOUR  IDEAS 

,..*H  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
tlona.  Hook  "Mow  to  f  )rM»ln  ■  Patent" 
1  "What  to  Invent"  »«nt  free.  Hena 
ough  sketch  for  free  report**  to  patent- 
Minv    Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
oar  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

C HANDLES  A  CHANDLER.  Patent  Alt'ra 

»         •  i  is  .  • 
100J  P.  Street.  Wellington.  D.  C 


allows  for  the  rag,  tag,  dirt  and  filth  that 
some  clips  represent.  This  storage  plant 
in  its  officers  and  board  of  directors  rep- 
resents a  lot  of  the  big  wool  producers 
of  the  western  range  country  and  is  or- 
ganized to  fill  the  demand  that  the  west- 
ern wool  grower  lias  been  in  need  of  ever 
since  the  development  of  the  western 
sheep  industry. 

The  wool  exhibit  of  the  National  Wool 
Warehouse  and  Storage  company,  which 
was  on  exhibition  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago,  with  many 
additions,  was  installed  in  a  large  exhibi- 
tion hall  at  Cheyenne  and  was  made  a 
great  educational  feature.  All  kinds  and! 
conditions  of  wool  from  practically  all 
gheep-growing  countries  in  the  world 
were  on  exhibition,  and  every  stage  of 
manufacture,  from  raw  wool  to  the  fin- 
ished yarn  and  cloth,  were  on  display. 
Clofh  was  exhibited  showing  how  the  old- 
styled  twine,  used  for  tying  up  the  fleece 
as  shorn,  ruined  the  cloth,  and  how 
white  serge  may  be  ruined  by  black  wool 
and  how  some  kinds  of  paint  used  in 
marking  the  sheep  spoils  the  cloth.  Ex- 
amples were  shown  of  improper  sacking 
of  wool,  how  it  destroys  the  selling  value 
and  scores  of  other  interests  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Exhibits  and  Lectures 

This  exhibit  was  crowded  most  of  the 
three  days'  meetings  by  wool  producers 
studying  the  various  phases  of  the  ex- 
hibit and  listening  to  the  explanatory 
lectures  on  the  various  features  it  pre- 
sented. The  hundreds  of  samples  of  wool 
and  the  hundreds  of  articles  of  manufac- 
ture showing  each  process  of  change, 
from  the  fleece  of  wool  to  the  finished 
product,  was  of  great  interest  to  many 
and  a  matter  of  bewilderment,  a  real 
puzzle  to  others  really  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. 

The  exhibit  of  the  scoured  fleece",  or 
scoured  wool  of  a  particular  fleece,  and 
the  bottled  dirt  and  foreign  mater  of 
various  kinds  that  had  been  extracted! 
from  this  fleece  just  as  it  came  from  the 
back  of  the  sheep,  was  the  greatest  sur- 
prise. When  this  kind  of  an  exhibit  was 
presented  for  the  inspection  of  the  wool 
grower  he  recognized  the  dirt,  the  dust, 
the  sand  and  the  soil  that  had  been 
shipped  in  that  fleece,  representing  in 
some  cases  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
weight.  The  same  price  per  poundi  had 
been  paid  for  this  dirt,  and  freight  on  it. 
and  it  was  a  total  loss  to  the  wool  manu- 
facturer. There  was  a  conscious  feeling 
that  there  should  be  more  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  wool  grower  to  eliminate  so 
far  as  possible,  all  tendency  to  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  of  the  wool  to  be  sold, 
and  that  every  effort  be  put  forth  to  pro- 
duce a  better  quality  of  wool  and  put  It 
in  a  better  marketable  condition. 

Magnified  Grower  and  His  Business 

The  exhibit  by  Mr.  Holllday  and  the 
lessons  be  gave  will  go  far  toward  cor- 
recting the  poor  condition  of  marketing 
wool.  The  co-operative  system  intro- 
duced through  the.  Wool  Warehouse  and 
Storage  plant  Is  the  thing  to  be  encour- 
aged by  all  wool  producers.  It  Is  your 
Institution^  why  not  imtronlze  it  and  get 
exactly  what  your  wool  Is  worth?  The 
Intelligent  wool  grower  ami  sheep  owner 
when  he  left  this  show  and  convention 
had  reason  to  feel  magnified  several  hun- 
dred times  In  lils  eHtlmatlon  of  himself 
and  Mm  business.  The  production  of  the 
raw  material  thai  enters  Into  so  large  a 
scope  of  mntmf;i<  lore  and  commercial 
demandH  of  the  people  of  the  world  was 
never  more  plainly  arid  Impressively  set 
forth  and  railed  lo  Hie  attention  of  visi- 
tors and  slghtHceiH  as  on  thin  occasion. 

In  all  this  great  ami  Independent  enter- 
prise the  production  of  wool  and  multon 
there  come  times  when  the  banker  anH 
money-lender  Ih  a  source  of  convenience, 
if  not  necessity.  In  order  to  give  Mils 
bran' h  of  live  stock  Industry  ri  ohattOS 
for  suggestions  and  a  little  advisory 
council  on  bow  to  conduct  thf  range 
sheep  business  nnd  maintain  credit  with 
the  bank,  Harry  li.  Henderson  of  one  of 
the  leading  hanking  Institution  of  Chey- 
enne was  asked  to  address  the  convention 
on  "Hanking  and  Wool  flrowlng  " 

Mr.  Henderson  went  at  his  subject  In 


an  earnest  and  practical  manner.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  banking  side  of  the 
proposition  and  had  no  little  experience 
as  an  adjuster  on  the  range  in  placing 
and  collecting  loans,  both  good  and  badi, 
and  proceeded  to  deliver  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  hard  sense  advice  to  the  flock 
owner  on  the  proposition  of  borrowing 
and  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
good  borrowing  reputation  at.  the  bank. 
He  lined  up  the  two  classes  of  borrowers, 
the  safe  and  the  unsafe,  by  defining  their 
methods  of  flock  management.  His  re- 
marks were  appreciated  by  the  audience, 
judging  by  the  ovation  given  him  at  the 
close  of  his  address. 

Secretary  McC'ure  in  his  annual  report 
spoke  of  freight  rate  charges  ordered  and! 
enforced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission  as  the  result  of  litigation  in- 
stituted by  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
association.  These  new  rates  are  respon- 
sible for  a  saving  of  more  than  5500.000  to 
the  wool  growers  during  1911.  He  sug- 
gested the  baling  and  shipping  of  wool 
instead  of  sacking,  which  he  believed 
would  result  in  a  saving  of  $200,000  more 
to  the  producer. 

Condemns  Additional  Game  Preserves 

The  secretary's  report  condemned  the 
creation  of  additional  game  preserves  in 
the  west,  asserting  that  these  preserves 
are  of  no  material  value  and  deprive  the 
live  stock  interest  of  large  bodies  of  lands 
that  should  be  utilized  as  range  of  stock. 
He  asserted  that  the  Order  of  Elks  are 
behind  this  movement  and  that  the  live 
stock  influence  should  oppose  its  further 
agitation  upon  the  ground  of  injury  to 
the  meat-producing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. He  urged  the  Elks  of  the  west  to 
take  such  steps  as  would  discourage 
further  action  by  the  departments  at 
Washington  in  this  uncalled  for  waste  of 
grazing  lands. 

During  the  last  day,  with  a  full  pro- 
gram of  unread  addresses,  the  attention 
of  the  members  was  centered  on  the  loca- 
tion for  the  next  annual  meeting,  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  various  offices, 
standing  committees  and  other  important 
details  for  the  welfare  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  next  annual  meeting  had  been 
promised  to  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  Omaha 
meeting,  and  this  kept  down  competition. 
Salt  Lake  City  being  the  only  place 
named,  it  was  unanimously  chosen. 

A  change  in  the  bylaws  or  constitution 
voted  to  establish  Salt  Lake  City  as  the 
permanent  location  foi  the  office  of  sec- 
retary. S.  W.  McCiure,  the  old  secre- 
tary, was  re-elected;  also  Frank  C.  Mira- 
cle of  Helena,  Mont.,  as  treasurer.  There 
were  at  one  time,  in  the  fixing  of  the 
slate  for  president,  three  candidates 
whose  names  were  strongly  urged  by 
their  several  frlenls  and  supporters- 
Frank  R.  Gooding  of  Idaho,  A.  J.  Knollin 
of  Chicago  and  F.  J.  Hagcnbarth  of 
Spencer,  Idaho.  The  political  strength  of 
Hagcnbarth  induce!  other  candidates 
to  withdraw  and  was  elected  by  acclama- 
tion. A.  J.  Knollin  was  made  eastern 
vice  president,  the  p<  sltion  he  formerly 
filled,  and  N.  J.  Powers,  Flagstaff.  Ariz., 
weBtern  vice  president. 

The  following  executive  committee  was 
named:  Oregon,  George  McKnugert; 
Idaho,  Nathan  Ricks;  Wyoming,  Patrick 
Sullivan;    Washington.    F.    N.  Ilothrock; 

California.  F.  A.  BUsnbttrg;  Arizona,  M. 

L.  Powers;  Nebraska,  Robert  Taylor: 
Montana,  Charles  Williams;  Utah,  J.  K. 
Austin;  New  Mexico.   II.  C.  Abbott. 

Support  'or  on  Mini  Or  fan 

The  support  of  the  official  organ,  the 
National  Wool  Grower,  became  a  matter 
of  concern  and  at  the  very  close  of  the 
last  session  on  npp-il  was  made  by  Vice 

Pi ssldenl  Knollin,  rwultttisj  in  sseurinsj 

pled  'M  amounting  'o  17.000.  for  the  com- 
ing vein  This  lournnl,  which  has  been 
published  at  Gooding,  Idaho,  will  I" 
moved  to  Salt  Lake  Cltv  nnd  a  strong 
effort  made  to  develop  II  Into  one  of  lb" 
leading  live  stock  publication*  ol  Uat 
i  oimlry. 


Ron  Your  Binder  with  a 

Cushman  Engine 

Only  two  horses  required — smooth,  even 
^  running — no  failures  to  bind — 
^%^..s<-iff  work   goes  right 

along. 


Horses  Simply  Draw  Machine 

The  engine  does  all  the  work  of  operating.  4  h.p. 
Wei  ht  under  200  lbs.   Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  easily. 
Au   matic  throttle  governor  measures  out  fuel 
according  to  work.   The  original  binder  engine 
and  more  in  use  than  all  others  combined.  Detach 
and  use  for  all-purpose  farm  power.  Easy  to  handle, 
fits  in  anywhere.   We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p. 
engines  with  same  high  efficiency  —  engines  for 
all  heavy  duty.   Write  for  free  catalogue. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS. 
2037 N  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Farm  Cushman 

The  Original  Binder  Engine 


taffies 

Doctor— Are  you  III?  Let  me  see  your 
tongue. 

Poet— Ah,  It  Is  no  U'<c,  no  tongue  ran 
tell   bow   bad    I  feel.— Jester. 


Farmslhat  Pay 


In  'The  Land  of  Fulfillment* 

Rich  undeveloped  lands  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  Oklahoma  or  Texas,  or  the  Western  part 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  can  stilt 
be  bought  at  low  prices  and  good  terms. 
This  land  is  in  the  proven  rain  belt  where 
the  climate  is  so  even  that  agriculture  is 
continuous  with  no  crop  failures' 

Give  up  struggling  in  a  cold  climate  with 
short  growing  seasons.  Change  mere  ex- 
istence into  real  life.  Come  where  you  can 
live  well,  make  money  every  year  and  save 
some,  and  where  your  children  can  have  a 
future.  Wheat,  corn,  alfalfa  »"d  forage 
crops  do  as  well  as  anywhere,  and  cotton, 
cane,  rice  are  especially  profitable  crops, 
native  to  the  south.  Vegetables,  fruits  and 
nuts  will  yield  enormous  crops.  Two  to  four 
crops  on  same  land  each  season  is  possible  in 
places.  A  single  season's  crop  should  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  the  farm.  A  splendid  stock 
country,  good  grazing  land  $5  to  $7  per  acre. 

1  have  no  land  to  sell,  but  if  you  are  dissatisfied 
where  you  now  are,  there's  a  place  for  you  in  "The 
Land  of  Fulfillment"  and  1  want  a  chance  to  tell 
you  of  the  money  making  opportunity  awaiting 
you  in  the  country  tlirough  which  runs  the 

KANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN 
■tf  RAILWAY 

Write  For  Free  Books 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  profits 
farmers  are  making  in  "The  Land  of  Fulfillment" 
write  me  today  for  interesting  free  books. 
Wm.  Nicholson,  Immigration  Agent,  K.  C.  S.  Ry. 
648  Thayer  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Money-Making  Farm 

Splendid  modern  New  York  furm,  fine  buildings, 
ICS  acres  excellent  land,  well  located  on  main 
road  convenient  to  creamery,  stores,  high  school, 
mall  delivered,  telephone:  125  acres  rich  loam 
fields,  nearly  level,  25  acres  spring-watered  pas- 
ture, remainder  timber;  2-story  9-room  house, 
lintli.  hot  and  cold  water:  three  big  hip-roof  base- 
ment   barns,    i  ■    water,    Bllo,    two  poultry 

houses.  6-rooin  tenant  house;  to  close  Immediate- 
ly $7,000  tnkes  It  and  2  horses,  18  high  grade 
eows,  wagons,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  thrown  In 
If  token  now;  easy  terms.  Picture  of  building:! 
and  truvelliiK  din  et  Ims  pigc  UH,  "Strout's  c'alin 
Catalogue  16."  copy  free.  Write  today.  New 
York  farm  products  valued  nt  $2 4 6, 000. 00(1  yearly 
Milk,  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruits  and  grains  are 
mir  money-makers.  11,0011  000  people  In  Pa.  and 
Now  York  to  lead.  Get  the  facts.  K.  A.  SI  rout 
Farm  Agency,  Million  3I2H,  Union  Hank  Hldg  , 
I'litshurg,  Pa. 


Southern  Farm  Facts 


Land  at  $10  a n  acre  up 

Alf.ilU  mak"s  4  to 0  tons  per  arte;  Corn  fin  to 
lno  lei.     All  liiy  crops  yield  heavily.  Heel 

and  Pork  prod  d  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb.— 

Apples  p.iy  51110  to  IBM  KB  acre;  Truck  crops 
f mo  to  fioii;  other  yields  In  propoitimi. 

THE   SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobil*  A  Ohio  R  11  or  Oa  So  A  l*la  flv 

will  I  if  -  lii  you  1 1  n ,  I  a  leonu  In  (Ins 
jftnd  0]  opportunity,  B0Oa> 
I'  1 1  and  other  (arts  —  (roe. 

M.  V  RinMRnS,  I  .nn.nd  Inrln.-ri.lAttnt 

If   1. 1     w  nnhlnglon,  1)  O. 


FREE 


l.llnrnli 


re  will  be  sent  lo  anynns 
il  In  th"  wonderful  Macrn- 
RIMtO  Valley- the  richest  valley  In  I  ho  world, 
llllllnlled  opportunities.  Tin  mini  nils  of  acres 
available  st  right  price..  The  place  for  IhP 
man  wont  lug  a  hums  In  the  finest  climate  on 
•  hi  Mi  Wrllo  to  n  public  orgnnlsallnn  ,,,»' 
glrea  reliable  Information  Hneramento  Valley 
DtftpOlfltfflH  Asanrla 
(Ion,  Raerainstito, 
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MarouisWheat 

§  WinnerOf  The 
f  NewYork  Land  Exposition 

A  new  variety,  yields  more  per 
acre,  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than 
Red  Fife.    Originated  at  the  Ot- 
tawa Experiment  Station,  Canada, 
Dur  seed  is  Canadian  grown  and 
the  purest  and  finest  seed  wheat 
obtainable.   Our  price  is  f.o.b.  Min- 
neapolis, and  includes  bags.  No  duty 
to  pay. 

u.,  $3.00;  2  bu.,  at  $2.90;  10  bu.,  at 
.85.  This  wheat,  as  well  as  a  full  line  of 

Sterlin&Seeds 

Sold  By 15000 Merchants 

If  no  dealer  in  your  vicinity  sells  our 
seeds,  write  to  ua  and  we  will  fill  your 
orders.  We  have  the  largest,  complete 
line  of  seeds  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for KlMatalogus 

This  book  contains  144  pages  filled  with 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  seed 
best  worth  growing.  This  expensive  book 
is  mailed  only  to  those  who  request  it. 
We  are  glad  to  send  it,  without  obligation 
on  your  part,  to  any  address. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.  Hi 


MINNEAPOLIS,    •    •  MINN. 

mmsmm  ■■— m  i  n   


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
commuDi  - 
ty  can  get1 
one  for 
helping  us  in- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
■Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

|The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.    All  No.  9  galvanized 
mra  mesh.   Special  hinges.  Patented  self-incking 
llatch.    Steel  center  brace.    UnbreakaMe.  Raises 
lat  either  end.  'Sold  on  2  years'  trial  at  our  epe- 
Icial  direct-to-you  factory  price  of  $4.95. 

Iw-  K.  VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Standard  Mfg.  C». 
303  Main  St.       Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  I 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement 

of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one 
which  tloes  not  do  exactly  as 
it  advertises.  Any  subscriber 
who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in 
his  advertisement  wiU  confer 
a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  col- 
lection. Always  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  F  a  r  m  e  r 
when  writing  advertisers. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.  S.  Every  one  an  early. "Weloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old.  X  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
nerd.  Write  for  my  plan  /'How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  G.  S.  BENJAMIN *JtFD79 Portland,  Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


Care  of  the 

Shod  Horse 

No  shod  horse— old  or  young,  grave  or 
gay— has  any  business  loose  among  other 
stock. 

Never  stand  'two  shod  horses  in  the 
same  stall.  No  matter  how  peaceable 
they  are,  one  never  can  tell  what  they 
will  do. 

Where  the  shoes  are  left  on  the  horse 
for  more  than  six  weeks  without  having 
them  refitted  the  animal  not  only  handles 
his  feet  awkwardly,  but  they  are  apt  to 
be  deformed. 

The  calks  of  horseshoes  should  be  kept 
well  sharpened,  as  dull,  smooth  calks,  to- 
gether with  the  weight  of  the  shoes,  make 
travel  or  pulling  more  laborious  than  if 
the  horse  had  on  no  shoes  at  all. 

Shoes  loosen  more  readily  on  some 
horses  than  on  others.  See  that  the  shoes 
are  kept  tight  on  the  hoofs,  as  loose  ones 
hinder  the  animal  in  travel,  are  liable  to 
injure  the  foot  and  apt  to  pull  off  and  be 
a  total  loss.  M.  A.  COVERDELL, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Red  Poll  Bulls  for  Sale 

W.  P.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  is 
offering  some  corking  good  Red  Polled 
bulls  for  sale  at  this  time;  also  a  choice 
lot  of  females  of  all  ages.  Mr.  Schwab 
has  one  of  the  largest  herds  of  Red 
Polled  cattle  in  the  country  and  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  prospective  buyers  as 
good  as  the  breed  affords.  His  prices  are 
reasonable  and  you  can  rest  assured  you. 
wiU  get  a  square  deal.  'Write  him,  men- 
tioning this  paper. 


Percheron  Belgians  and  Shires 

Watson  Wood  Bros.  &  Kelly  company 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  are  ready  to  show  the 
readers  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  a  splendid  lot  of  big,  smooth, 
heavy-boned,  drafty  stallions,  such  as 
are  seldom  seen  in  this  country.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  importing  firms  in  the 
country  and  their  past  records  and  re- 
peated sales  to  old  customers  are  the  best 
guarantee  of  what  may  be  expected  if 
you  purchase  a  horse  from  them.  Write 
them  for  illustrated  catalogue,  mention- 
ing this  paper. 


CLEAR  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

J".  Poland-China  spring  boars  and  fall 
yearlings.  Highest  breeding,  excellent 
individuals.  Get  my  low  January  prices. 
"W.  J.  HATHER  &  SONS,   -   OBD,  NEB. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


W1NELAND  FARM  JERSEYS  ™  ™£ 

herd  of  Jerseys  contains  some  of  the  most  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Register  of  Merit  cows  of  any  herd  in  the 
west.  Some  choice  young  stock  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress, H.   C.   YOUNG,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


Rock  Brook  Farm  Holstein  Sale 

We  take  particular  pleasure  in  calling 
attention  in  this  issue  to  the  dissolution 
sale  of  Holstein  cattle  to  be  held  at  the 
sale  pavillion,  Union  Stock  Yards,  South 
Omaha,  Neb.,  on  February  4  and  5  by 
Rock  Brook  Farms,  Station  B,  Omaha, 
Neb.  This  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
portunities ever  offered  breeders  and 
farmers  in  the  west  to  obtain  some 
strictly  first-class  stuff.  The  fact  that  it 
is  a  dissolution  sale  makes  it  double  im- 
portant, as  many  animals  will  be  offered 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  bought  at 
any  price.  Below  will  be  found  extracts 
from  a  letter  received  from  the  junior 
member  of  the  firm  that  will  give  an  idea 
of  what  may  be  expected  in  this  sale: 
"Rock  Brook  herd  was  established  in  1885 
by  selections  from  the  herd  of  Thomas 
Bales  and  Smith  Powell  and  Lamb,  the 
first  great  importers  in  America.  The 
herd  has  been  under  the  management  of 
Henry  C.  Glissman  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  was  one 
of  the  strongest  show  herds  in  the  central 
west.  The  giowth  of  business  in  the  last 
few  years  has  compelled  us  to  abandon 
the  shows,  as  we  could  not  find  time  to 
be  away  from  home  during  the  fair 
season.  Our  herd  has  at  all  times  num- 
bered around  eleven  head.  Our  herd  bulls 
at  present  are  among  the  best,  being  sons 
of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  DeKol  2d's 
Butter  Boy  3d,  two  of  the  greatest  sires 
of  the  breed.  Father  wishes  to  retire 
from  active  operations  on  the  farm,  and 
so  to  make  fair  settlement  we  dtecided  to> 
sell  the  entire  herd  at  auction,  nothing 
reserved  but  the  herd  bulls.  I  will  re- 
stock the  farms  with  cattle  from  my  New 
York  headquarters,  where  I  have  a  large 
farm  now  on  Rock  Brook  Farms,  in  Mad- 
icon  county.  New  York.  During  the  last 
few  years  we  have  sold  a  lot  of  high- 
grade  cattle  to  western  dairymen  and  on 
the  second  day  of  the  sale  we  will  sell 
forty-five  head  of  choice  cows  and  heif- 
ers shipped  out  from  the  best  dairy  sec- 
tions of  the  east  especially  for  this  sale. 
In  this  way  there  will  be  cattle  for  every- 
body, from  the  commercial  milkman  to 
the  breeder  of  the  highest  class  of  reg- 
istered stock.  There  are  a  number  of 
the  cows  with  A.  R.  O.  records  and  a  lot 
of  them  with  yearly  milk  records  up  to 
17,000  pounds  of  milk  and  up  to  TOO  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  year.  All  the  big  breeding 
matrons  that  have  made  Rock  Brook 
Farms  in  the  past  go  in  this  sale,  along 
with  a  lot  of  their  daughters  that  carry 
a  lot  of  the  most  fashionable  blood  of  the 
breed.  The  bulls  are  an  especially  fine 
lot  and  every  one  of  them  is  backed  by 
the  best  of  A.  R.  O.  records  and  breeding, 
in  all  the  best  lot  ever  sold  anywhere  in 
the  central  west.  The  herd  will  be  con- 
tinued under  the  same  name,  but  will  be 
owned  by  the  younger  H.  C.  Glissman 
alone."  Catalogues  are  now  ready  and 
mav  be  had  for  the  asking. 


ROCK  BROOK  FARM  HOLSTEINS 
DISSOLUTION  SALE 

of 

125  Head  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle  to  Be  Held  at 
SALE  PAVILION,  UNION  STOCK  YARDS, 

South  Omaha,  Neb.,  February  4-  and  5,  1913 

80  HEAD  of  Registered  Cattle,  consisting  of  40  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old, 
milking  or  soon  fresh,  20  yearling  and  2-year-old  heifers,  all  bred  to  King 
Segis,  King  of  the  Pontiacs  or  De  Kol  2d's  Butter  Boy  3d;  10  heifers  under 
one  year  old,  and  10  bulls  ready  for  service.  There  is  more  A.  R,  O.  blood  in 
these  bulls  than  any  ever  offered  in  the  west. 

45  head  of  high  grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  all  milking  or  soon  dua 
to  calve  by  registered  bulls.  Every  animal  over  six  months  old  is  tubercu- 
lin tested.  The  result  of  30  years  of  careful  breeding  is  represented  in  this 
offering.  Catalogue  onw  ready.  BOCK  BROOK  FARMS,  Station  8,  Omaha!  Neb. 


C  A  I  D  AC  UAI  CTCTATC  1  win  sel1  the  Allowing  high-grade  Holsteins. 
ljALEj  \Jr  OULikJ  1  EilllkJ  They  have  plenty  01  Qual'ty  and  breeding  and  are 
w     ^  *  ' in  good  condition: 


60    yearling    heifers  I 

60    lVfe-year-old    heifers  f 

100  2   to   2%-year-old    heifers  i 

100  2%    to   3-year-old.  heifers  j 

250  matured   cows,   very  heavy   producers,  springi 

from  registered  bulls. 
A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  rang 
ducing  dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  c 
ed  females.    Write  me  regarding  your  wants. 


Just  being  bred   to  a  sen  of  a  24-pound  dam. 

Bred  to  a  hieh-class  registered  bull,    to  freshen 

from  September  1  to  December  31,  1912. 
ng  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  in  calf 

ing  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro. 
hoice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
James  Dorsey,  Dept.  B..  Gilberts,  Kane  Co.,  Ill 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Don't  you  want  a  good  grandson  of  the  great  Katy  Gerben,  The  ChamDion 
cow  of  the  breed  for  five  consecutive  years.  We  have  some  fine  ones  out  of 
splendidly  bred  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Til*  Greatest  Dairy  Breed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,   Box  179,   Battleboro,  Vt. 


HOLSTEINS— Beautifully  marked  heifer  and 
bull  calves,  15-16ths  pure,  3-4  weeks  old, 
$20.00  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
EDGWOOD    FARM,  WHITEWATER,  WIS. 


300  head  Cows  and  Heifers  in  lots  to 
suit      purchasers.  Special 
prices  on  car  lots.     Several  bulls  of  serviceabk 
ages.     Come  at  once  or  address, 

HENRY  C.  GLISSMAN N 
Sta.  B.,  Omaha,  Web. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
Jacks  and  Jennets 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares,  30  head  Jennets 

■ — in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.    My  prices  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 

HENRY  BECK,      -  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


PERCHERON* 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  OF  THE 
OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea-' 
sonable.      Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 

(.MCOLW,  NEB, 


JACKS  AND 

Raise  mules  and  get  rich. 
18  Jack  and  Mule  farms  un- 
der one  mana  g  e  ment. 
which  can  be  seen  420  head 
line  large  Jacks,  Jennys 
and  mules,  14  to  17  hands 
high.  Good  ones.  Stock 
guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  today.  Address 
KREKLER'S  JACK  FARM 
West  Elkton,  Ohio. 
Branch  barns:  Clinton, Ind. 


MULES 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

130  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder  Jr., 
Col.  Lafollette,  C.  H.  Col.  and  Count  Medoc. 
Also  15  spring  and  all  my  herd  boars  must  be 
sold  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  50  head  of 
choice  sows  Feb.  10th  at  Friend.  Neb.  Write 
for  catalogues  and  prices  today.  State  agent  for 
Black  Diamond  Stock  Fowders  and  Dip.  Abso- 
lutely the  best  conditioner  on  the  market.  Try 
100  lbs.  and  be  convined.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town  in  the  state.  I  have  a  new  40-ft.  diameter 
sale  tent   for   rent.       P.    Alldritt,    Lincoln  Nfeb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


THE   BEST  VAIUE. 

Home-grown  Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  of  substance.  2  and  3  years 
old,  grays  ind  blacks.  Big  straight 
fellows  thai  will  pay  you.  Just  east 
of  Omaha.  Drop  a  card.  FRED 
CHANDLER,   R  7.   Chariton,  Iowa. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOTJ  TO  OPERATE  AND 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  vulcan- 
zers,  dn  1  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak- 
ing, moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Free 
catalogue  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  0 
fat.,   Lincoln,  Neb. 

SHORTHAND  -  UNIGRAPH  IS 
quickly  learned,  rapid  and  readable: 
excels  all  others;  pays  best;  beginner's 
booklet,  10c.    Umgraph  Co..  Omaha.  Neb 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  vVANTED  FOR 
government  positions;  $90  month;  thotr- 
sands  of  parcels  post  positions  open;  an- 
nual vacations;  no  "lay-offs";  common 
education  sufficient;  influence  unneces- 
sary; farmers  eligible.  Send  postal  im- 
mediately for  free  list  of  positions  open. 
*  rankhn  Institute,  Dept.  K  99.  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
Raincoat  Free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  e»rt 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  stvles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  Com- 
pany. Dept.  82,  Chicago. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


LUMBER 


LUMBER — YOU  CAN  SAVE  25  PER 
cent  in  buying  direct  from  manufacturer. 
Send  us  your  list  of  material  for  esti- 
mate.  Kevstone    Lumber    Co  .  Tacoraa, 

Wash 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century    Farmer    when  communicating 

with  'advertisers  on  this  page,  and  oblige 
both  advertiser  and  publisher 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

FARMER 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy  Omaha,  February  1,  1913  Number  634 


'Big-4**  Tractors,  Twenty-four  8-fcet  Binders,  Harvested  this  Crop  oh 


22 


Saved  $6,000.00 


in  4  days  with  my  BIG  FOUR  TRACTOR  on  work  I  could  not  have  done  with  mules  under  any 
consideration.  I  absolutely  know  that  it  will  do  more  work  than  sixty  horses  or  mules  and  at 
sixty  per  cent  less  cost."—  HENRY  HARFST,  El  Campo,  Texas. 

Mr.  Harfst's  story  of  how  he  saved  $6,000  in  four  days  is  printed  in  full  in  our  book  of  letters  from  users  of  the  BIG  FOUR  "30." 
This  book  is  well  worth  writing  for. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  hardly  a  season  passes  in  which  he  does  not  suffer  loss  because  he  cannot  do  all  of  his  plowing,  seeding  or  his 
harvesting  at  the  time  when  weather  conditions  are  most  favorable.    But  few  realize  just 
how  great  a  loss  this  often  amounts  to. 

one  day's  work  makes.  I  think  if  I  could 
have  put  the  field  in  one  week  earlier  my 
yield  would  have  been  nearly  double." 

Mr  J.  A.  McMillan,  of  Crookston, 
Minn.,  !  xys:  "I  got  a  much  larger  yield 
than  my  neighbors  who  plow  and  seed  with 
horses.  This  season  was  very  dry,  but  I 
threshed  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
wh^re  my  neighbors,  on  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  land,  only  threshed  from  four  to 
six  bushels." 

One  BIG  FOUR  "30"  user  writes  that  he  wouldn  t  go  back  to  farming  with  horses 
if  he  had  to  pay  $10,000  for  his  engine.  What  with  better  and  quicker  work,  larger  crops, 
less  cost  for  men,  horses  and  feed,  it  is  easily  possible  for  a  BIG  FOUR  "30"  to  pay  for 
itself  in  a  single  season. 

Hear  What  These  Users  Say: 

as  to  what  the  BIG  FOUR  "30"  does  for  them  in  actual  every  day  use.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  long  letters  full  of  vital  interest  to  you  which  are  printed  in  our  BIG 
FOUR  "30"  Book. 

"Not  one  penny  for  repairs  in  an  entire  season." 

D.  H.  Mihills,  Cottonwood,  Minn. 
"Thursday  my  boy  plowed  52%  acres." 

Ole  H.  Bang,  Oslo,  Minn. 
"Hills  make  no  difference." 

A.  A.  Ulrich,  Springbrook,  Md. 
"Planning  on  purchasing  two  more." 

Northwestern  Land  Companies,  South  Dakota. 
No  machine  will  pay  for  itself  so  quickly." 

W.  H.  Matthews,  Ortonville,  Minn. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Luebke  of  Valley  County, 
Mont.,  in  telling  of  100  acres  he  broke, 
packed  and  drilled  in  three  days  and  nights 
with  the  BIG  FOUR  "30,"  says:  "If  I  ha 
not  handled  my  land  in  this  rapid  way  and 
done  good  work  I  wouldn't  have  been  paid 
for  my  labor,  as  it  got  awfully  dry  after  the 
first  sixty  acres  were  in  and  that  portion  of 
the  field  put  in  the  last  day  did  not  yield 
nearly  as  well  as  that  sowed  the  first  day. 
It  seems  strange  to  think  what  a  difference 


Drilling  and  Packing  1,003  Acres  in  12  Days 


I 


"Expense  one-half  less  than  steam  engine." 

D.  A.  Hiebert,  Epburn,  Sask. 
"Seeded  and  harrowed  1E0  acres  a  day  at  a  cost  of 

12  cenli  an  acre."'  Taylor  E.  Ruby,  Craik,  Sask. 
"Plowed  and  broke  1674J4  acres,  in  83  days." 

H.  H.  Richardson,  Saskatoon,  Canada. 
"The  BIG  FOUR  '30'  leads  them  all." 

J.  A.  Kyle,  Monument,  Ky. 
"Self  steering  device  saves  a  man's  wages  and  board." 

Levi  Mackin,  Terry,  Mont. 


Broke,  Packed  and  Drilled  100  Acres 
in  3  Days  and  Nights 


BIG  FOUR"30" 


Farm  Tractor 


uses  kerosene,  gasoline,  benzine,  distillate  or 
any  fuel  used  anywhere  by  any  internal  combustion 
engine.  Won  the  gold  medal  two  years  in  succession 
at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  in  competition  with  the  leading 
makes  of  steam,  gasoline  and  oil  burning  tractors. 
During  these  contests  the  BIG  FOUR  "30"  burned 
both  gasoline  and  kerosine. 

One  BIG  FOUR  "30"  user  claims  he  can  now 
do  more  work  than  he  formerly  could  with  his  steam 
engine  and  at  one-fiith  the  operating  expense. 
Another  claims  he  can  do  twice  as  much  work  with  the 
BIG  FOUR  "30"  and  at  one  kalf  the  operating  expense 


as  his  neighbor  does  with  a  two  cylinder  oil  burner. 

Steering  device,  which  is  an  exclusive  feature 
with  the  BIG  FOUR  "30,"  does  not  cost  you  a  penny 
extra.  It  is  worth  at  least  fl.000  as  it  saves  one  man's 
wages  in  plowing  and  makes  the  BIG  FOUR  "30" 
strictly  a  one-man  proposition  for  plowing. 

You  Don't  Have  to  Run  a  Big  Ranch  to 
Use  the  BIG  FOUR  "30"  Profitably. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  owners  of  small 
farms  are  increasing  their  profits  immensely  by 
using  the  BIG  FOUR  "30." 


SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

You  need  not  contract  to  buy  the  BIG  FOUR  "30"  until  you  have  seen  it  make  good 
on  any  kind  of  a  test  right  on  your  own  farm.  We  can  afford  to  sell  it  on  this  plan  because 
it  ahvays  makes  good  against  all  competition. 

Write  for  the  BIG  FOUR  BOOK 

sufficient  importance  to  justify  your  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  BIG  FOUR  "30"  before  making  your 
decision.  Write  for  the  BIG  FOUR  BOOK  toaay. 


It  explains  just  exactly  why  the  BIG  FOUR 
'"30"  has  so  many  great  advantages  over  all  other 
types  of  tractors.   Your  tractor  investment  is  of 


Eliminates  all  Fire  Risk  in  Threshing 

Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 
431  Iron  Street,       Rocklord,  111. 
Largest  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  in  the  World 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Listers,  Spreaders,  Planters. Drills,  Cultivators, 
Mowers,  Hay  Tools,  Baling  Presses,  lorn  Shelters,  Gas  Engines,  Earm 
Tractors,  Steam  Traction  EngineB,  Threshing  MachioeB  Road  Rollers, 
Wagons  and  Vehicles. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

A  Circulating  Library 

'"Look,  John,  isn't  this  lovely 
evolving  bookcase  father  bought?" 

"Revolving  bookcase?  I  thought 
hat  was  called  'a  circulating  li- 
rary.'  " 

\Vhat^to~Do 

"I  have  a  weighty  question  to  de- 
ide,  John;  whether  to  go  to  school 
r  not.  What  would  you  do  if  you 
rere  in  my  shoes?" 

"I'd  get  a  shine,  quick,"  answered 
ohn. 

Little  Girl  Lost 

Lillian  (aged  4) — Mamma,  you're 
lot  a  girl,  are  you? 

Mamma — No,  dear.  I  used  to  be 
,  little  girl,  but  now  I'm  a  woman. 

Lillian — Then  what  became  of  the 
ittle  girl  you  used  to  be? 

A  Matter*  of  Books 
"John,"     said     his     teacher,  "1 

hought  I  told  you  to  bring  a  note- 

ioofc  today." 
"I'll  use  my  head   as   my  note- 

ook." 

"That  is  not  a  notebook;  your 
iead  is  a  blankbook." 
John  was  squelched. 

Great  Expectations 
Did  you  give    brother    half  of 
our  apple,  John?" 
"Yep,  I  gave  him  the  best  half." 
Which  is  the  best  half?" 
"The  part  with  the  seeds,  for  he 
an  plant  them,  and  by  next  fall  he 
•  ill  have  packs  of  apples  for  him- 
elf." 

Airald-^^^  Dark 
Little  Joe,  released  from  punitive 

imprisonment,  told  his  mother  that 

le  had  been  terribly  afraid  while  in 

he  dark  closet. 
"Of  what  were  you  frightened?" 

.sked  mother,  a  trifle  suspicious. 
"I  was  afraid  I  couldn't  find  the 

ake." 

Occasion  for  Thanks 
Little  James  while  at  a  neighbor's 
•vas  given  a  piece  of  Thread  and  but- 
er  and  politely  said,  "Thank  you." 

"That's  right,  James,'  said  the 
ady,  "I  like  to  hear  little  boys  say 
Thank  you.'  " 

"Well,"  rejoined  James,  "If  you 
want  to  hear  me  say  it  again  you 
might  put  some  jam  on  it." 

The  Kindred"  Touch 

Little  Howard  expressed  a  world- 
wide sentiment  the  other  day,  subse- 
quent to  the  hanging  of  his  mother's 
prize  yellow  Leghorn. 

"Howard,"  his  mother  said,  shak- 
ing her  finger  prophetically,  "did 
on  hang  my  yellow  pullet  in  the 
<  oal  shed?" 

Howard  kicked  a  small  sandaled 
toot  against  the  portico  steps. 

"Ma,"  he  said,  looking  flown,  "I 
don't  want  to  talk." 

l'nre«tralnrd 

The  mother  of  a  3-year-old  boy 
who  was  given  to  running  away 
adapted  the  plan  of  tying  him  to  one 
of  the  piazza  pillars  with  a  long 
rope.  He  was  very  fond  of  having 
his  mother  sing  to  him,  and  one 
night  when  she  was  singing  the  old 
ong.  "Where  Is  My  Wandering  Hoy 
Tonight?"  the  child  suddenly  burst 
into  tears  and  asked,  "Why  didn't 
Ills  muvver  tie  him''" — Hnrppr's. 
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Co-Operation  Among  Farmers 


HIS  paper  firmly  believes  that  many  inconveniences  to 

T which  the  farmer  is  subjected  may  be  avoided  and 
much  of  the  expense  of  farm  operations  may  be  saved, 
if  the  farmers  can  be  persuaded  to  act  together  in 
co-operative  effort.  One  of  the  reasons  why  co-opera- 
tion, which  has  been  so  much  talked  about  of  late,  has  not 
taken  a  firmer  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  farmers  is  that  the 
effort  for  co-operation  has  been  made  at  the  wrong  end  of  co- 
operative enterprises.  Advocates  have  attempted  lo  begin  with 
the  "higher  ups"  1  ml  bring  the  benefits  of  co-operation  from 
the  upper  plane  of  economical  erfort  down  to  the  toilers  upon 
the  lower  plane. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  thiH  paper  that  farmers  will  not  unite, 
In  very  large  numbers,  In  any  co-operative  movement  until  they 
have  learned  by  actual,  personal  experience  what  benefits  co- 
operation Is  sure  lo  bring  to  them.  It  feels  that  the  movement, 
to  be  generally  adopted,  must  begin  with  the  A  It  ('  of  co- 
operation; that  Is,  with  co -operation  In  Us  simplest  form  be- 
tween the  farmers  upoi,  adjacent  farms. 

II    will  shortly  undertake  the  publication    of    a    series  of 
articles    upon    "Neighborhood    Co-Operat  Ion."    "Community  Co 
Operation"   and    "Inter-Community   ("o-Opcml  Ion."    in    which  it 
will  attempt  to  explain  and   exemplify   both   the   method  ol  co 
operation  anil  the  benefit  certain  to  be  derived  from  it.  from  the 
ground  up. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

She  Did  Her  Best 

Ida — But  maybe  he  was  bashful. 
You  should  have  thrown  out  some 
hint  that  a  kiss  would  not  be  objec- 
tionable. 

May — I  did  everything  possible. 
I  told  him  I  was  so  hoarse  that  I 
couldn't  scream,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pened. 

Not  Even  "Fonetic" 
"Tim,"  inquired  Mr.  Riley,  glan- 
cing up  over  the  door  of  the  post- 
office,  "what  is  the  meanin'  of  thim 
letters,    MDCCCXCVIII?'  " 

"They  mean  eighteen  hundred  an' 
ninety-eight." 

"Tim,  don't  it  sthrike  you  thot 
they're  carryin'  this  spellin'  reform 
entoirely  too  far?" — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

To  Illustrate 

Example  as  well  as  precept  was 
furnished  to  the  youthtul  autograph 
fiend  who  wrote  to  one  of  the 
world's  richest  men,  asking  for  an 
"autograph  sentiment"  and  inclosing 
a  2-cent  stamp  for  his  reply.  Over 
His  Opulency's  signature  came  the 
prompt  response — on  a  post  card' 

"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned." — Lippincott's. 

The  American  Woman 

The  Countess  Szechenyi  (nee  Van- 
derbilt)  praised  the  good  taste  of 
American  women  at  a  luncheon  at 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Whitney's  in  Roslyn. 

She  ended  her  praise  with  an  epi- 
gram both  striking  and  true. 

"The  women  of  all  nationalities," 
she  said,  "can  make  their  own 
clothes,  but  only  the  American 
woman  can  make  them  so  that  no- 
body ever  suspects  it." 

The  President's  Tact 
President  Taft's  happy  knack  of 
doing  the  right  thing  without  of- 
fense to  anyone  was  illustrated  well 
at  a  reception  In  Chicago.  It  was  a 
reception  of  artists  given  in  the 
president's  honor,  and  an  unknown 
and  young  and  conceited  artist  got 
hold  of  the  guest  of  the  evening  and 
talked  to  him  without  let-up  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  It  was  embarrassing. 
None  of  the  more  distinguished 
guests  could  get  near  the  president. 
But  Mr.  Taft  sized  up  the  difficulty 
and,  laying  his  hand  on  the  young 
bore's  shoulder,  and  smiling  his  fa- 
mous smile,  he  said  reluctantly  and' 
apologetically,  as  he  turned  to  meet 
a  group  of  millionaire  bankers: 
"  'But  I  am  monopolizing  you. 

 <$  

Callous,  Indeed 

"Well,  I  must  confess  I  am  glad 
to  get  back  home  amongst  my  own 
kin  and  friends,  where  people  ain't 
too  busy  or  too  unfeeling  or  too 
stlck^up  to  take  some  interest  in  one 
another,"  said   Mrs.  Policy. 

"Now,  there's  them  postoflieo 
folks  down  to  Chicago.  I  found  cm 
actually  hard-hearted!  Why.  would 
you  believe  It.  that  man  that  brings 
round  the  letters  to  Mabel  s,  he's  bo 
ijueer  and  standoffish  that  when  lie 
handed  me  husband's  poilal  card, 
ii  lling  how  inolher  bad  fell  and 
broke  her  arm,  he  never  so  much  as 
opened  his  HpH  to  give  me  one  word 
of  sympathy!  No,  sir,  not  even 
enough  to  say,  'Too  bad!'  " — Youth's 
<  "iiipanlon. 
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:armers  Hold  Busy  Sessions  in  Missouri 

Great  "Show-Me"  State  Demonstrates  Its  Faith  in  the  Agricultural  Institution  at  Columbia 


T 


HE  week  from  January  13  to  17 
was  a  gala  week  for  Missouri  ag- 
riculture and  agriculturists.  In 
connection  with  the  Farmers' 
Week  and  Farmers*  Short  Course 
at  the  university  there  was  also 
a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  oi 
griculture.  What  astonished  and  gratified 
e  outsider  was  the  large  number  of  Missouri- 
is  who  were  attracted  to  Columbia  by  the  ex- 
cises there  provided.  The  weather  was  not 
the  best;  it  was  sloppy  under  foot  and  the 
in  fell  steadily  for  nearly  two  days,  but  this 
oved  no  dampener  to  the  enthusiasm  every- 
here  in  evidence.  As  the  week  wore  on  the 
imbers  of  those  who  left  were  more  than 
unterbalanced  by  the  numbers  of  new  arri- 
ils,  so  that  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  found 
larger  crowd  in  attendance  than  any  previous 

iy. 

The  character  of  the  exercises  and  enter- 
inments  was  dirterent  from  those  obsberved 
i  similar  occasions  in  other  states.  It  was 
uphatically  and  literally  a  farmers'  short 
iurse  that  the  institution  offered  to  all  vis- 
ors. The  day  was  divided  into  six  periods, 
id  during  each  of  these  periods  instruction 
as  given  in  not  less,  in  any  one  instance,  than 
%  different  subjects,  and  sometimes  this  num- 
;r  was  exceeded. 

Educational  Character  of  the  Meetings 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  was 
actical  and  Helpful.  There  were  no  set  tech- 
cal  lectures;   the  aim  seemed  entirely  to  be 

put  before  the  farmers  assembled  practical 
dnts  that  they  might  put  into  application  upon 
icir  farms  at  once.  It  seemed  to  be  the  pur- 
jse  to  select  for  discussion  only  such  topics  as 
ight  prove  of  practical  use  to  those  in  attend- 
ee, and  these  were  presented  in  such  a  prac- 
cal  way,  and  In  so  simple  a  manner,  that  any 
-tener  might  fully  understand  and  put  the 
ingestions  into  operation  without  any  further 
<pert  advice  or  Instruction.  The  practical 
eneflt  that  the  visitors  derived  from  BUCh  in- 
: ruction,  presented  in  such  a  way,  cannot  fail 
i  giving  practical  results  upon  the  farms  of 
IOM  present. 

The  character  of  the  students  In  the  classes 
as  noteworthy.  Fiy  far  the  large  majority 
ere  men  In  middle  life,  actually  engaged  In 
irm  operations.  There  were  a  few  recent  grad- 
ates of  the  institution  who  came  back  to  get 
ielr  batteries  recharged,  and  possibly  to  pol- 
ih  up  their  apprehension  of  matters  previously 
■arned.  Rut  sihIi  were  In  a  derided  minority, 
he  most  of  those  present  were  there  because 
hey  were  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
•arn  facts  that  would  assist  them  In  Improving 
heir  farming  methods.  The  earnestness  and 
ttentlon  with  which  they  listened  during  all 
xerclses  attested  the  fact  that  they  have  con- 
idence  In  the  Institution  fit  Columbia  and  In 
he  instruction  given  by  those  having  the  dlf- 
nrent  departments  in  charge. 

The   men    that   were   In   most   demand,  and 


whose  classes  were  most  largely  attended,  and 
whose  words  were  listened  to  with  the  closest 
attention  and  greatest  confidence,  were  Dr. 
Connaway  of  the  veterinary  department,  Prof. 
Eccles  of  the  dairy  department,  Dean  Mumford, 
who  has  charge  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment, and  Prof.  Miller,  in  charge  of  agronomy 
and  allied  subjects.  One  rarely  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  exercises  where  so  much 
practical  good  seemed  to  be  done  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Why  Columbia  Commands  Confidence 

One  is  led  to  wonder  why  so  large  a  number 
of  people  of  such  a  character  should  be  at- 
tracted by  such  meetings  to  Columbia,  when  in 
some  other  states  it  seems  impossible  to  attract 
even  a  smaller  number,  or  to  generate  even  a 
lesser  enthusiasm.  The  cause  for  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  institution  at  Columbia  has 
demonstrated  its  value  to  Missouri  in  an  un- 
mistakable manner.  It  has  been  able  to  do 
this  because  at  the  head  of  the  institution  there 
is  a  strong  man  who  commands  the  confidence 
and  the  respect  of  the  farmers  of  the  state, 
and  because  he  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  a  corps 
of  able  men,  who  carry  his  suggestions  into 
effect,  and  in  following  where  he  leads  have 
also  earned  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
farmers  of  the  state. 

There  was  no  talk  there  about  book  farm- 
ing. There  was  not  to  be  heard  during 
the  entire  week  a  suggestion  that  it  is  easier  to 
farm  with  a  roll  top  desk  and  with  a  typewriter 
than  by  actual  contact  with  the  soil.  The  men 
there  have  been  of  such  a  character,  have  had 
such  attainments  and  such  experiences,  as  have 
commended  thera  to  the  farmers  of  the  state. 
The  result  is  that  these  men  are  listened  to,  and 
their  advice  Is  sought,  and  the  average  Missouri 
farmer  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  instruction  and  advice  from 
them,  though  only  for  one  short  week. 

Komi  I. •   I'pon  Agriculture  of  Future 

The  effect  upon  the  future  agriculture  of 
the  state  of  such  meetings  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. They  will  have  a  quickening  Influence, 
not  only  upon- technical  agriculture  as  it  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  raising  and  the  marketing  of 
crops,  but  also  upon  all  forms  of  the  live  stock 
Industry,  horticulture  and  all  allied  forms  of 
agriculture.  This  effect  will  not  be  confined 
merely  to  those  who  attend  the  meetings,  but 
each  visitor  on  his  return  home  will  be  a  focus 
of  agricultural  Inspiration  which  will  radiate 
throughout  his  neighborhood. 

When  one  sees  the  amount  of  probable  Rood 
that  Is  done  by  one  week  given  in  this  way  lo 
farmers.  It  is  regretted  that  other  weeks  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year  might  not  be  set  apart 
for  the  same  purpose,  so  that  In  tills  way  the 
good  done  might  be  multiplied.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, the  middle  went  mav  n"-.t  assured.  The 
Institution  at  Columbia  Is  alive.  Is  keenly  con- 
MtOM  Of  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  stnte  and 
Is  doing  stalwart  work  to  supply  those  needs. 

The  Institution  has  been  hampered  by  lack 


of  sufficient  funds.  If  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri could  appreciate  what  the  institution  is 
doing  for  the  state,  could  realize  that  it  is  by 
far  the  most  noteworthy  and  profitable  means 
for  furthering  agricultural  development  and 
the  increase  of  agricultural  production  in  the 
state,  and  could  be  made  to  feel,  what  is  the 
indisputable  fact,  that  the  future  of  the  state 
depends  more  upon  its  agriculture  than  .  upon 
any  other  of  its  resources,  it  would  see  to  it 
that  no  longer  should  the  activities  of  the  in- 
stitution be  limited  or  its  usefulness  narrowed 
by  too  great  parsimony  in  furnishing  it  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  better  enabled  to  do 
its  work.  The  little  schemes  of  persons  seek- 
ing their  own  personal  advantage,  the  little 
plays  of  politics  should  there  give  way  to  the 
supreme  need  of  the  hour,  and  ample  means 
should  be  afforded  for  meeting  and  satisfying 
this  need. 

Lectures   Reserved   for   Evening  Meetings 

The  visitors  at  the  meetings  were  not  left 
without  literary  entertainment  of  a  high  order. 
Every  evening  of  the  week  was  given  up  to  lec- 
tures and  literary  and  musical  entertainment  at 
the  university  auditorium.  Many  persons  out- 
side of  Missouri  Mho  had  earned  distinction  in 
their  several  fields  of  activity  were  invited  to 
Columbia  to  address  these  evening  meetings. 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Clark,  wife  of  the  speaker  of 
the  national  house  of  representatives,  was 
named  as  one  of  the  committee  to  award  prizes 
for  the  best  home-cured  ham,  and  was  also  ex- 
pected to  address  one  of  these  evening  meet- 
ings. For  some  unfortunate  reason,  not  ex- 
plained, she  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  her 
place  upon  the  program  was  filled  by  someone 
else.  One  of  the  most  notable  addresses  of  the 
week  was  given  by  President  H.  F.  Waters,  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  School,  on  "Co-Opera- 
tion On  the  Farm."  President  Waters  Is  well 
known  in  Columbia  as  one  of  those  who  have 
helped  the  institution  attain  its  present  promi- 
nence, and  his  name  upon  the  program 
brought  out  a  large  number,  not  only  of  farm- 
ers, but  of  citizens  also,  who  were  anxious  to 
show  their  appreciation  for  the  distinguish! id 
man,  who  was  for  so  long  a  term  of  years  their 
fellow  citizen. 

The  MImhouiI   Hani  ns  a  llndgc 

The  badge  that  was  distributed  to  visitors 
waB  unique.  Among  the  novel  features  of  the 
meeting  was  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  best 
home-cured  Missouri  ham,  and  accordingly  the 
badge  consisted  of  a  miniature  ham,  that  looked 
almost  good  enough  to  eat,  which  the  visitors 
wore  upon  their  coal  lapels  side  by  side  with 
the  customary  ribbon  badge  If  this  conies  I 
shall  result  in  a  greater  production  of  the  ham 
for  which  Missouri  Is  famous,  r|t|pp  In  other 
stateH  will  be  only  too  glad  to  secure  a  supply 
of  the  genuine  home  made  article. 

Missouri  is  <>n  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer's  map,  and  this  paper  <  ongrnt  nlntes  the 
state  and  the  Institution  on  the  showing  made 
ai  Columbia 
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What  Birds  Shall  Constitute  Laying  Pens 

There  Are  Only  Two  Classes  of  Fowls  Which  the  Poultryman  Should  Keep  for  Winter  Layers 


GG  production  is  the  chief  aim  of 

Ethe  average  poultryman  or  f  .rmer 
keeping  a  flock  of  hens,  and  win- 
ter egg  production  is  the  highest 
ideal  toward  which  our  best  poul- 
trymen  strive.  To  get  eggs  when 
they  are  scarce  is  no  easy  matter, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  a  certain  degree  to  combat 
nature,  for  the  winter  months  are  not  the 
natural  laying  time  of  the  hen.  The  primary 
use  of  eggs  was  for  reproduction,  and  as  the 
spring  and  summer  season  is  the  most  suitable 


Shelter  for  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Type  of  shelter  used  at  Missouri  Poultry  Experiment  station  for  the  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  The  house  is  divided  through  the  center  by  a  wire  partition,  so  that  each  house 
shelters  two  pens  of  ducks.  A  very  low  wire  fence  keeps  the  ducks  confined  and  they 
do  not  require  water  for  swimming.  This  pen  of  six  ducks  laid  674  eggs  during  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1912.  The  ducks  are  not  bothered  by  vermin  as  the  down  smothers 
same,  and  the  ducks  will  eat  anything  except  the  crockery  and  tin  cans  in  the  garbage, 
making  them  very  desirable  for  egg  production  in  small  yards,  especially  in  the  cities. 


Turkeys  as  Revenue  Producers 

Turkeys  on  the  farm  are  revenue  producers, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  very  valuable 
to  the  farmer  for  destroying  grasshop- 
pers and  other  insect  pests.  After  the 
poults  become  3  or  4  weeks  old  they 
will  obtain  practically  all  of  their  living 
by  foraging  through  the  pastures  and 
cut-over  harvest  fields,  so  that  they  be- 
come almost  entirely  profit  when  they 
are  sold  at  Thanksgiving  time,  from 
the  standpoint  of  grain  consumed,  and 
have  been  worth  dollars  apiece  for  the 
insects  they  have  killed. 

period  for  this,  naturally  then  is  when  eggs  are 
most  abundantly  produced.  The  reproductive 
organs  of  the  female  are  the  source  of  all  eggs, 


and  it  is  necessary  to  have  those  organs  func- 
tionally active  in  order  to  get  eggs.  The  prob- 
lem, then,  is  to  force  the  hen  to  extend  her 
period  of  reproductory  effort  over  a  greater 
period  of  the  year,  especially  the  cold  weather. 
In  a  normal  state  it  is  believed  that  laying  be- 
gins when  growth  ceases.  Here  is  one  of  the 
determining  factors  in  the  time  for  hatching 
pullets,  and  the  time  the  pullets  are  hatched 
determines  to  a  great  extent  their  usefulness  as 
winter  layers. 

The  poultryman  has  only  two  classes  of  fowl 
which  he  should  keep  for  winter  layers,  viz., 
pullets  and  birds  2  years  of  age,  and  rarely  3- 
vear-old  hens.    Older    birds    of    the  heavier 


Home-Made  Shelter   for  Ducklings 

An  inexpensive  shelter  for  ducklings  in  use  at  the  Missouri  Poultry  Experiment  station 
is  an  old  piano  box  turned  on  its  back  and  elevated  a  few  inches  from  the  ground 
to  prevent  moisture  from  rotting  the  floor.  A  cleated  approach  enables  the  duck- 
lings to  get  into  and  out  of  their  home  with  ease.  Their  water  supply  and  feed 
trough  are  shown  in  foreground. 
(6) 


breeds,  unless  it  be  a  few  kept  for  their  value 
as  breeding  stock,  seldom  prove  profitable  egg 
producers.  Some  individuals  of  the  lighter 
breeds  are  good  producers  at  o  years  of  age,  and 
judgment  must  be  used  in  selecting  the  winter 
layers,  as  good,  tried  and  proven  3-year-old  hens 
may  beat  the  poorer  type  of  late-hatched  pullets. 
Pullets  must  be  culled,  and  culled  closely,  for 
there  are  always  many  among  them  which  will 
be  "boarders"  throughout  the  first  winter. 
Many  writers  claim  that  age  and  egg  production 
are  not  directly  correlated,  but  they  all  agree 
that  egg  production  depends  upon  constitution 
and  conditions  of  feeding,  housing  and  genera! 
care,  and  with  the  forcing  of  pullets  and  hens, 
age,  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  point,  must  affect 
the  general  condition  and  vitality  of  the  hen. 
which  limits  the  production  of  more  eggs,  so 
that  age  may  be  rightly  used  as  a  determining 
factor  in  the  selection  of  laying  stock  each  fall 
Selecting  the  pullets  is  no  easy  matter,  but 
it  may  be  accomplished  with  quite  satisfactory 
results  if  started  in  time.  The  best  method  to 
follow  is  a  gradual  weeding  out  of  the  inferior 
birds  as  soon  as  they  attain  sufficient  size  for 
table  use.  This  must  be  followed  up  later  on 
by  the  disposal  of  all  those  which  from  time  to 
time  show  an  evidence  of  lack  of  development 
The  best  pullets  should  be  laying  well  in  Octo- 
ber, and  any  that  have  not  commenced  by  No- 
vember are  not  likely  to  lay  to  any  appreciable 
extent  until  the  approach  of  spring.  Late  pul- 
lets should  always  be  sold  off,  because  they 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  reached  a  stage  of  maturity 
to  begin  laying  at  this  date,  and  the  cold 
weather  checks  growth  and  stops  development 
of  the  birds,  shutting  off  all  chances  of  profita- 
ble egg  production.  Where  trap  nesting  is  done 
and  only  eggs  from  heavy  laying  strains  used 
for  hatching  the  pullets  intended  for  replenish- 
ing the  flock,  breeding  has  some  place  in  pullet 
selection,  but  on  the  ordinary  farm  no  such 
measures  are  taken,  so  that  there  is  no  standard 
to  go  by  excepting  the  development  of  the  pha"8 
themselves.  Choose  only  the  fully  developed, 
attractive  birds,  which  have  short  backs,  broad 
bodies,  clear  eyes — birds  which  are  good  rust- 
lers, not  found  on  the  perch  most  of  the  day. 
but  rather  down  scratching  in  the  litter,  seeking 
more  food  to  further  their  development  and  at 
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the  same  time  getting  the  necessary  exercise  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  body.  Pullet  selection  de- 
pends almost  altogether  on  appearance.  Of  the 
hens,  a  few  which  will  have  reached  the  age  of 
3  years  next  spring  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, prove  profitable  for  the  winter,  but 
those  rising  2  years  are  more  likely  to  be  the 
best  producers.  Trap  nesting  and  egg  recor  Is 
give  an  excellent  opportunity  to  be  sure  of  the 
best  layers,  and  the  time  of  year  in  which  they 
do  their  best  work;  but  as  this  is  not  extensively 
practiced  on  the  farms,  one  must  rely  upon  ob- 
servance to  a  large  extent.  The  person  who 
feeds  the  hens  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  who  gathers  the  eggs  and  takes  all  care 
)f  the  flock,  if  he  keeps  his  eyes  open,  can  form 
i  pretty  good  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  his 
lens,  provided  he  has  some  mark  by  which  to 
listinguish  them.  It  would  pay  every  poultry 
>wner  to  leg-band  all  his  birds,  as  this  is  the 
>nly  way  to  be  sure  of  their  ages.    Watch  the 


Isn't  She  a  Beauty? 


hens  carefully.  Go  to  the  pen  early  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  twilight  commences  to 
fall  at  night,  and  you  will  find  some  of  the  hens 
down  from  the  roost  very  early  and  busy 
scratching  out  their  morning's  food.  These 
hens  are  likely  to  be  the  last  to  go  to  roost  at 
night,  and  the  workers  in  this  respect  are  al- 
most invariably  the  layers.  A  hen  that  sticks 
to  the  perch  for  a  greater  part  of  the  day  usu- 
ally becomes  fat  and  seldom  lays  enough  eggs 
to  pay  for  the  food  which  she  consumes.  The 
first  consideration  should  be  the  kind  of  fowls 
from  which  the  hens  or  pullets  come;  that  is, 
the  poultryman  should  be  sure  that  they  come 
from'  a  good  laying  strain,  and  then,  as  pointed 
out,  he  should  exercise  good  judgment  in  cull- 
ing, keeping  only  the  best  developed,  most  prom- 
ising birds,  and  outside  of  actual  trap-setting 
and  egg  records,  he  has  done  all  there  is  to  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  deciding  upon  what  shall 
constitute  his  flock  of  winter  layers. 


The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Forty-Second  Annual  Meeting  at  Topeka  Attended  by  Large  Numbers  of  Enthusiastic  Visitors 


HE   functions  of  the  Kansas  State 

T Board  of  Agriculture  are  limited 
as  compared  with  the  wide  field 
of  activity  that  state  boards  of 
agriculture  in  other  states  at- 
tempt to  cover.  In  Kansas  there 
are  practically  two  state  fairs,  but 
either  of  them  is  in  any  way  supported  by  ap- 
ropriations  by  the  state,  and  neither  of  them 
■i  in  any  way  connected  officially  with  the 
itate  Board  of  Agriculture.  This  board  reso- 
utely  limits  itself  to  collecting,  publishing  and 
isseminating  practical  information  that  will  be 
idpful  to  the  producers  of  the  state,  to  gath- 
ring,  compiling  and  publishing  statistical  in- 
ormation  with  reference  to  the  state's  popula- 
icn,  its  agricultural  resources  and  its  agricul- 
ural  production.  The  law  of  the  state  decrees 
hat  its  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the 
late  capitol,  beginning  on  the  second  Wednes- 
lay  of  each  January.  This  annual  meeting 
ias  called  to  order  in  Representative  hall,  in 
he  Capitol  building  at  Topeka,  on  Wednesday, 
anuary  8.  An  interesting  program  had  been 
rrovided  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction, 
lot  only  of  the  board  itself,  but  of  all  visitors 
n  attendance.  The  invitation  to  the  meeting 
vas  open  and  large  numbers  of  visitors  were 
>resent  both  to  see  and  to  hear. 
Celebrities  Present  from  Outside  the  State 
Besides  the  governor  of  the  state  and  vari- 
)U.s  professors  connected  with  the  several  state 
nstitutlons,  there  were  present  and  addressed 
he  meeting  W.  P.  Snyder,  superintendent  of 
;he  experimental  substation  at  North  Platte, 
S'eb.;  Director  Wilson  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment station,  Brookings,  S.  I).;  Prof.  Detlef- 
ten  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Chancellor 
\very  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  D.  A. 
Wallace,  the  erlltor  of  the  Farmer,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

An  interesting  New  Departure 

At  the  last  general  election  Kansas  adopted 
the  suffrage  amendment  to  its  constitution, 
which  conferred  upon  the  women  citizens  of 
that  state  the  right  to  vote.  As  a  result,  and  to 
■ihow  the  sympathy  Of  the  board  with  the  pro- 
gressive movement,  that  the  state  had  definitely 
begun,  the  boa  I'd  elected  two  of  the  prominent 
women  of  trie  state  a:  honorary  members  of  the 
board.  One  of  them,  the  accomplshed  daughter 
of  the  man  who,  more  than  anyone  else,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Kansas  horticul- 
ture, presided  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  Jollity  and  mutual  con- 
gratulations. There  are  very  few  men  any- 
where that  can  preside  as  gracefully,  as  Intel- 
ligently and  as  effectively  as  this  daughter  of 
Kansas.     In  a  mlrth-provoklng  spirit  the  pre- 


siding chairwoman  and  the  various  members  of 
the  board  rallied  one  another  upon  the  attitude 
each  had  attained  toward  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment at  the  last  election.  Of  course,  all  the 
men  asserted,  with  an  apparent  candor,  that 
they  had  vigorously  supported  the  amendment, 
but  the  laughs  that  followed  such  stout  assev- 
erations left  the  majority  in  doubt  as  to  what 
their  attitude  had  actually  been.  At  last  the 
matter  was  put  to  a  vote  and  it  was  requested 
that  anyone  who  had  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment rise  in  his  place.  One  lone  man  rose  in 
response  to  the  request  and  was  greeted  with 
hearty  laughter  from  over  the  entire  house.  He 


The  Kansas  Spirit 

THINKING  with  his  brains  rather  than 
with  his  lungs  has  made  the  Kansan 
always  the  hardest  man  to  boss  and 
least  responsive  to  the  party  lash.  As 
against  his  convictions,  he  cares  less  for 
political  or  creed  regularity  than  any 
other  man  on  earth.  Having  reached  a 
conclusion  on  a  given  issue,  he  acts  or 
votes  accordingly,  regardless  of  consent 
or  advice  from  any  neighbor  or  nation. 
If  later  convinced  he  is  in  error,  he  can 
reverse  himself  instanter,  without  self- 
reproach  and  without  apology.  What- 
eVer  the  foibles  of  Kansas  may  be,  what- 
ever she  is,  whatever  she  may  be,  or 
fail  to  be,  the  pen  that  in  the  coming 
years  shall  indite  the  Kansas  story  must 
write:  "Here  was  a  state  builded  by 
those  who  worshiped  God,  loved  their 
fellow  men,  despite  color  or  creed,  and 
were  sober."  P.  D.  COBURN. 


probably  did  It  as  a  joke,  and  the  whole  mat  tor 
was  passed  along  In  a  genuine  fnn-lovlug  spirit, 
which  seemed  to  be  characteristic  of  all  the 
meetings  of  the  board. 

The  Kansas  Spirit  in  the  Board 

What  struck  the  observer  as  the  most  char- 
acteristic attitude  or  all  the  meetings  was  the 
entire  absence  of  any  partisan  spirit,  polltlcnl 
or  otherwise,  and  the  failure  of  any  purely  self- 
seeking  spirit  to  make  Itself  manifest.  The 
promotion  of  a  higher  and  (tetter  agriculture 
seemed  to  engross  the  attention  or  everyone-  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  After  each 
speaker  had  finished  his  address  the  meeting 
was  thrown  open  to  general  discussion,  and 
one  after  another,  the  men  prominent  In  Kansas 


agriculture  took  the  floor  for  short,  pointed 
and  relevant  remarks.  The  best  of  good  feeling 
pevailed,  even  where  there  was  a  difference  in 
opinion.  The  one  thing  sought  to  be  eluci- 
dated was  solely  what  would  be  best  for  the 
agriculture  of  Kansas.  To  this  one  thing  all 
the  .meetings  were  devoted.  There  was  no 
need  to  exclude  other  things,  because  there  was 
no  attempt  to  consider  other  matters.  It  is 
certainly  refreshing  to  meet  so  large  a  body  of 
the  prominent,  intelligent  and  progressive 
farmers  of  the  state,  and  find  them  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
promoting,  in  a  broad  sense,  the  welfare  of  the 
state. 

The  Man  to  Whom  This  is  Due 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that,  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man,  this  Kansas  agricultural  spirit 
is  due  to  the  devotion  and  to  the  untiring  la- 
bors of  Hon.  P.  D.  Coburn,  secretary  of  the 
board.  More  than  any  other  man,  he  knows 
his  Kansas;  for,  more  than  any  other  one  man, 
he  has  helped  to  make  it  what  it  is.  He  has 
the  right  spirit,  and  his  spirit  prevails  and  rules 
in  agricultural  matters  throughout  the  state. 
For  362  days  of  each  year  the  secretary  is  the 
board,  and  the  board  is  glad  to  have  him  act  in 
that  capacity.  They  trust  him,  because  he  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  worthy  of  such  trust. 
He  stands  up  for  Kansas,  not  in  a  factional  or 
in  an  exaggerative  spirit,  but  for  Kansas  as  she 
is.  He  wants  the  world  to  know  her  just  as  she 
is.  He  believes  understating  rather  than 
overstating  the  truth  about  her.  He  thinks 
that  in  the  end  it  woud  prove  to  be  a  crime 
against  Kansas  to  claim  for  her  more  than  she 
can  justify,  and  this  would  take  a  pretty  large 
claim. 

Kansas  Statistics  Reliable 

TTo  publishes  to  the  world  what  Kansas  Is 
and  what  Kansas  produces.  He  Is  himself  the 
encyclopedia  of  statistical  information  regard- 
ing the  state.  Rome  other  stales,  because  they 
lack  his  facilities  for  gathering  accurate  Infor- 
mation, and  perhaps  actuated  by  n  semblance 
of  envy,  have  fell,  and  sometimes  have  quietly 
asserted,  that  Hie  secretary  In  publishing  his 
results  becomes  the  victim  of  an  exaggerative 
niegalo-manla,  and  sometime*  stretches  the 
(ruth  a  little,  using  his  Imagination  union 
Bclously,  Instead  of  his  mathematical  faculty. 

Absolute   Accuracy  Impossible 

Of  course,  under  conditions  as  they  are,  ab- 
solute accuracy  In  such  statistical  mailers  Ih 
Impossible.  Ho  much  Is  to  be  left  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  observers  and  reporters,  whose  Judg- 
ment is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  untrustworthy, 
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The  University  of  Nebraska  offers 
a  two  weeks'  short  course  in  butter 
making,  which  begins  at  the  depart- 
ment of  dairy  husbandry  Febru- 
ary 17. 

A  man  in  Duluth  in  1911  had  a  net 
income  of  more  than  $9,00  0  from 
three  acres  of  lettuce.  After  the  Du- 
luth market  was  supplied  he  shipped 
the  balance  to  Chicago. 

It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  coastwise  trade  to  pay  tolls 
at  Panama  than  to  violate  the  solemn 
agreements  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of 
1901. 

Dr.  Harding,  the  bacteriologist  of 
the  New  York  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Geneva,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  in  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
college. 

During  1912  the  production  of  gold 
in  the  United  States  decreased  by 
more  than  $5,000,000.  During  the 
same  year  the  production  of  silver  in- 
creased by  more  than  2,000,000  fine 
ounces. 

Xow  that  the  alfalfa  weevil  is 
spreading  so  widely  in  the  west,  and 
is  producing  so  much  damage  to  this 
valuable  crop,  it  is  necessary  for 
every  state  to  take  stringent  quaran- 
tine action  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  danger.  No  seed  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  imported  into  any  state 
when  the  seed  comes  from  an  infected 
region. 


The  Cost  ot  Distribution 

In  his  address  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Editor  "Wallace  of 
the  Farmer,  of  St.  Paul,  cited  two 
instances  to  show  what  share  of  the 
consumers'  dollar  the  producer 
sometimes  gets.  Tne  first  instance 
was  the  case  of  a  grower  of  melons 
in  the  south,  who  sold  his  crop  for 
5  cents  per  melon.  The  same  mel- 
ons were  afterward  sold  in  the  St. 
Paul  market  for  7  5  cents  apiece. 
In  this  instance  it  cost  70  cents  to 
get  a  5-cent  melon  from  the  grower 
to  the  consumer. 

The  second  instance  was  that  of  a 
grower  of  potatoes  in  Minnesota, 
who  sold  his  potatoes  on  the  Elk 
River  market  for  25  cents  per 
bushel.  They  were  afterward  sold 
in  Arkansas  at  $1.2  5  per  bushel,  as 
was  learned  from  the  answer  to  a 
letter,  which  the  grower  of  the  po- 
tatoes placed  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  sacks.  In  this  case  it  cost  $1 
to  get  2  5  cents'  worth  of  potatoes  to 
the  consumer. 

This  state  of  affairs  cannot  long 
endure.  Something  must  be  done 
to  reduce  the  price  of  distribution. 
The  violation  of  the  economic  law,  as 
surely  as  the  violation  of  the  natural 
law,  always,  in  the  end,  extorts  its 
penalty.  Sometimes  when  the  vio- 
lation is  too  flagrant  and  continued 
for  too  long  a  time,  the  penalty  ex- 
torted is  revolution  and  confisca- 
tion. The  twentieth  century  is  too 
wise  for  such  measures.  It  will  in 
course  of  time  force  a  readjustment 
of  present  economic  conditions 
peaceably,  but  none  the  less  surely. 

In  this  readjustment  someone  will 
be  sure  to  get  hurt.  Somebody  will 
have  to  go  out  of  the  business  in 
which  he  is  at  present  engaged,  and 
will  suffer  consequent  loss. 

The  wise  man  is  the  one  that  is 
able,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to 
forecast  the  future,  and  be  prepared 
for  any  change  before  it  co,mes.  If 
unpleasant  consequences  are  to  be 
avoided  in  the  future,  the  middle 
men,  if  they  are  wise,  will  take  the 
initiative  in  establishing  a  new  or- 
der of  things  that  more  nearly  con- 
forms to  the  demands  of  economic 
law.  They  will  reduce  materially 
the  number  of  their  standing  army, 
will  be  less  exorbitant  in  the  mar- 
gins of  profit  demanded  and  will  see 
to  it  that  no  artificially-made  con- 
ditions are  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  unrestricted  operation  of 
the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

A  wise  mariner  takes  in  sail  and 
reduces  the  spread  of  his  canvas 
when  He  sees  a  storm  approaching. 
The  approaching  economic  storm 
period  shows  itself  above  the  com- 
mercial horizon  so  as  to  be  seen  and 
recognized  by  the  most  inexperi- 
enced observer.  Those  who  inter- 
vene between  the  producer  and  the 
ultimate  consumer,  if  they  are  wise, 
warned  by  the  gathering  clouds,  will 
lessen  canvas  and  take  in  sail  before 
the  storm  breaks. 


Soil  Survey  of  Otoe  County 

The  field  work  of  the  Soil  Survey 
of  Otoe  county,  Nebraska,  made  by 
experts  of  the  bureau  of  soils,  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  completed,  and  the 
report  will  be  issued  during  the  lat- 


ter part  of  the  coming  summer.  The 
county  contains  about  616  square 
miles,  or  394,2  40  acres. 

The  survey  was  made  by  the 
bureau  of  soils  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  agricultural  value 
of  the  soils  of  the  county,  and  what 
crops  each  soil  type  is  nest  adapted 
to,  in  order  that  the  department 
may  recommend  what  agricultural 
methods  should  be  practiced  to  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  yields  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  or  increase 
the  present  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Accompanying  the  report  will  be 
a  soil  and  topographic  map,  show- 
ing in  colors  the  location  and  extent 
of  the  various  types  of  soil  encoun- 
tered during  the  survey',  as  well  as 
the  location  of  all  farms,  churches, 
schools,  public  roads,  streams  and 
railroads  in  the  county. 

Iowa  a  Winter  Wheat  State 

Why  is  Iowa  not  a  greater  pro- 
ducer of  winter  wheat,  is  often 
asked,  and  the  answer  usually  comes, 
"Oh,  winter  wheat  does  not  seem  to 
do  well  in  Iowa."  This  was  the  same 
kind  of  an  answer  received  a  few 
years  ago  in  response  to  the  query, 
"Why  is  there  not  more  alfalfa  grown 
in  Iowa?"  "Alfalfa  does  not  seem  to 
do  well  in  Iowa,"  etc.  Where  alfalfa 
has  been  fairly  tested  in  Iowa  it  is 
doing  all  right,  and  where  winter 
wheat  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  it 
has  succeeded  just  as  well  as  in  most 
of  the  corn  belt  states  farther  east. 

Prof.  L.  C.  Burnett  of  the  cereal 
breeding  department  of  the  Iowa  ex- 
periment station  says  there  is  no  bet- 
ter money  maker  among  the  cereal 
crops  in  Iowa  than  winter  wheat.  His 
tests  with  winter  wheat  prove  that  in 
a  five-year  series  winter  wheat 
brought  an  average  annual  return  of 
$16.19  per  acre,  while  corn  brought 
only  $15.46  per  acre.  Corn  has  been 
the  big  crop  with  the  Iowa  farmer 
and  wheat  has  not  had  a  chance.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  winter 
wheat  area  will  be  increased  largely 
among  Iowa  farmers  in  the  next  few 
years.  Crop  rotation  will  have  in- 
fluence in  checking  the  continual 
planting  of  corn.  Wheat  has  received 
considerable  attention  in  the  crop  ro- 
tation experiments. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Missouri 
river,  dividing  the  states  of  Nebraska 
and  Iowa,  should  not  distinctly  in- 
troduce new  crop  conditions,  make  a 
great  winter  wheat  and  alfalfa  state 
on  one  side  and  just  across  this 
stream  cause  an  entirely  different 
condition  of  things. 

Prof.  Burnett  has  been  doing  some 
excellent  work  in  Iowa  in  the  matter 
of  small  grain  development,  and  the 
time  is  close  at  hand  when  Iowa  will 
cause  some  of  the  winter  wheat 
states  to  take  notice  of  what  it  is  do- 
ing in  wheat  production. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Iowa 
should  not  produce  alfalfa  as  success- 
fully as  some  other  states.  The  Iowa 
farmers  have  become  so  wedded  to 
timothy  and  red  clover  meadows  that 
they  reluctantly  give  up  what  they 
know  is  successful  for  what  has  been 
published  as  unsuccessful  in  their 
state.  Iowa  has  hundreds  of  acres  of 
alfalfa  that  is  flourishing  as  a  hay 
producing  crop.  It  is  useless  to  try 
alfalfa  on  wet  or  spongy  lands.  It 
demands  a  dry  soil  and  well  drained 
surface.  It  succeeds  where  red  clover 
thrives. 


The  Farmer's  Vacation 

The  farmer's  vacation  or  farmer's 
outing  seems  at  first  thought  a  bur- 
lesque or  joke,  one  of  the  impractical 
suggestions  of  a  theorist  or  news- 
paper crank,  who  unwittingly  is  try- 
ing to  introduce  the  farmer  into  so- 
ciety, because  of  his  thrift  and  inde- 
pendence as  a  money  and  property 
accumulator.  The  farmer,  as  he  is 
found  today  in  this  country,  repre- 
sents mainly  two  distinct  classes.  The 
one  is  the  man  on  the  farm,  the  other 
is  the  retired  farmer  who  has  moved 
from  the  farm  to  the  town  or  city 
The  former  is  the  young  or  middle 
aged  man,  the  active,  energetic,  push- 
ing farmer  who  is  looking  the  world 
straight  in  the  face  with  a  realization 
of  what  other  and  older  men  have 
done,  and  a  firm  belief  in  what  may 
yet  be  done  when  intelligence,  indus- 
try, economy  and  perseverance  are 
applied  in  the  effort. 

This  man  has  his  plans  pretty 
definitely  mapped  out  for  the  coming 
year  and  probably  for  several  years 
in  advance;  his  time  is  taken  up  with 
his  program  of  farm  management, 
and  he  has  no  time  for  vacations  or 
outings.  He  manages  to  get  to  town 
once  a  week,  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
around  among  his  nearby  neighbors, 
possibly  combining  sociability  with 
his  business  calls.  He  is  generally 
a  good  fellow,  not  ordinarily  devoid 
of  human  kindness  and  sympathy  for 
his  fellows.  In  case  of  sickness, 
death  or  need,  he  responds  most  cor- 
dially and  feelingly  with  every  atten- 
tion within  his  power. 

The  man  of  the  farm  comprises  the 
great  army  of  toilers  from  whose 
brow  trickles  the  honest  sweat  that 
is  offered  in  return  for  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  for  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  life,  the  army  that  feeds 
90,000,000  people  in  this  greatest  and 
most  resourceful  farming  country  in 
the  world,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. His  business  is  one  of  study  and 
research;  his  work  in  recent  years 
has  been  transferred  from  one  of 
chance,  hit-or-miss,  go  as  you  please, 
to  one  of  system,  of  scientific  applica- 
tion of  methods  that  are  worked  out, 
demonstrated,  tested  and  found 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  farm  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  center  of  edu- 
cational force  in  the  public  schools 
and  many  schools  of  higher  order. 

The  farmer  on  the  farm,  the  active 
farmer,  while  he  plans  and  directs  his 
own  affairs,  has  a  progressive  occu- 
pation; he  has  new  things  turning  up 
constantly.  They  may  not  be  big  af- 
fairs, demanding  radical  changes  in 
his  program,  and  yet  they  may.  In- 
sect pests  may  require  other  crops  to 
be  planted  or  sown,  storms  and 
floods  must  be  reckoned  with,  drouth 
may  interfere,  animal  disease  may 
make  some  changes  in  the  detail  of 
work  arranged. 

The  opening  up  of  the  spring  sea- 
son brings  activity  upon  the  farm, 
plowing,  the  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed,  the  seeding  of  the  land,  each  of 
which  passes  in  quick  succession. 
Then  cultivation  and  harvest  time  are 
both  in  sight,  each  with  urgent  ap- 
peal. No  time  for  vacation,  no  time 
for  outings,  the  preparations  for  the 
winter  wheat  and  other  fall  crops  are 
close  on  the  heels  of  harvest.  The 
cutting,  siloing,  husking  and  care  of 
the  corn  crop,  which  is  followed  by 
the  filling  of  the  feed  yards  with  cat- 
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tie,  sheep  and  swine,  ushers  in  an- 
other time  of  interest  and  activity 
that  bridges  over  the  period  between 
harvest  and  seed  time,  and  which  in 
its  operations  and  management  is 
nonetheless  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  farm  and  the  farmer  than 
that  of  sowing  the  seed  or  gathering 
in  the  sheaves. 

Who  can  take  the  place  of  tr>e  boss 
on  the  farm,  the  farm  owner,  at  this 
critical  period,  when  the  marketing 
of  the  crop  through  the  feed  yards 
determines  the  price  at  which  tbese 
crops  are  sold,  and  shows  whether  or 
not  the  year's  labors  have  yielded  a 
profit,  and  how  much?  Winter  at 
this  period  is  ushered  in  with  all  its 
duties  and  cares,  whether  fattening 
animals  in  the  yards  or  attending  to 
the  breeding  and  farm  stock.  The 
customary  vacation  period  has  passed 
and  there  has  not  yet  been  room  on 
the  program  for  vacation  or  fashion- 
able outing. 

The  retired  farmer,  the  second 
class  of  farmers  to  be  considered,  de- 
serves a  little  different  consideration. 
He  usually  has  money  to  throw  at 
the  birds,  and  has  decided  that  he 
does  not  have  to  worry  longer  about 
seed  time  and  harvest.  He  can  take 
his  seat  in  the  rocking  chair  on  the 
porch  or  in  the  parlor,  and  smoke  his 
cob  or  briar  root  pipe,  and  the  world 
will  go  merrily  along.  This  is  the 
farmer  who  is  ripe  for  vacations,  out- 
ings, etc.,  or  should  be.  He  can  go 
south  to  the  land  of  the  fig  tree  and 
orange  blossoms  if  he  wants  to.  He 
can  go  to  California,  can  enjoy  a 
whole  season  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
study,  investigate,  travel,  see  and  be- 
come young  again,  even  in  his  old 
age. 

This  class  of  people  is  not  to  be 
pitied  because  they  were  fortunate  in 
acquiring  wealth,  unless  they  fail  in 
putting  a  portion  of  it  to  use  in  try- 
ing  to  catch  up  with  the  procession 
of  young  farmers  who  are  moving 
along  at  the  present  high  rate  of 
speed,  in  the  matter  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury vacation  and  outing.  The  rejired 
farmer  should  treat  himself  and  his 
household  partner  to  everything  good 
and  enjoyable  in  sight.  This  is  the 
kind  of  medicine  that  helps  to  make 
life  worth  living,  and  it  comes  at  the 
right  period  of  man's  existence,  and 
should  be  Indulged  in  liberally.  No 
retired  farmer  should  be  encouraged 
to  sit  around  and  rust  out.  Death 
and  eternity  will  come  soon  enough 
and  there  is  no  checking  or  warding 
off  of  either.  Make  the  most  out.  of 
life,  according  to  your  Id<»as  of  tem- 
poral enjoyment,  and  your  beliefs  of 
future  existence.  He  happy,  be  cheer- 
ful and  study  out  from  your  own 
standpoint  what  the  farmer's  vaca- 
tion should  be,  and  plan  for  it. 


If,  as  has  recently  been  asserted, 
pellagra  Is  not  caused  by  an  undue 
use  of  corn  or  by  the  uBe  of  spoiled 
corn,  but  is  due  to  a  specific  Infec- 
tion, the  disease  may  be  regarded  as 
Infectious,  and  measure*  may  have 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  Infection. 


The  beet  sugar  factory  at  Billing^, 
Mont.,  paid  to  the  farmers  during  the 
season  Just  cloning  $1,216,000.  This 
was  paid  for  bceta  grown  on  20,001 
acres  of  land  loented  In  the  Yellow 
stone  and  Clark*  fork  valley*  and 
In  the  Rig  Horn  basin  of  Wyoming 


A  Question  or  Two 

This  paper  wishes  to  ask  its 
farmer  readers  a  few  questions  that 
it  considers  fair  questions  and 
worthy  of  consideration.  Tt  wishes 
its  readers  would  submit  candid  an- 
swers to  these. 

On  the  first  of  every  month  the 
merchants  in  every  town  send  a 
statement  of  their  accounts  to  the 
butchers,  and  the  butchers  s  nd 
their  statements  to  the  merchants, 
and  the  balances  between  the  ac- 
counts are  promptly  settled  .  by 
check.  This  is  regarded  by  both 
parties  as  a  matter  of  good  business 
policy  If,  however,  either  of  these 
parties  sends  a  similar  statement  to 
the  farmer,  it  generally  throws  him 
into  a  huff.  "Thinks  he's  going  to 
lose  his  money,  does  he?  Thinks  1 
am  going  to  try  to  beat  him."  This 
is  the  way  the  majority  of  farmers 
feel  under  such  circumstances,  and 
this  is  what  a  great  many  of  them 
actually  say.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  in  business  to  present  state- 
ments of  accounts  every  thirty  days, 
why  should  not  the  farmer,  who 
should  be  a  business  man  and  place 
his  business  on  a  business  basis,  ex- 
pect, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  re- 
ceive such  statements,  and  promptly 
to  settle  the  accounts?  If  it  is 
good  business  policy  for  the  mer- 
chants, why  is  it  not  just  as  good 
business  policy  for  the  farmers? 

Prosperous  merchants  discount 
their  bills.  By  this  is  meant  that 
the  jobber  that  sells  the  merchant 
his  goods  allows  a  certain  discount 
from  the  bill  in  case  it  is  paid  within 
a  certain  time.  Thrifty  merchants 
take  advantage  of  this  privilege  to 
discount  their  bills,  and  make  money 
by  so  doing.  In  case  they  are  short 
of  cash,  they  borrow  money  at  the 
bank  in  order  to  make  the  discount, 
and  find  that  they  make  money  by 
so  doing.  There  are  very  few  mer- 
chants that  will  not  sell  their  goods 
to  the  farmer  on  the  same  terms 
granted  by  the  jobber,  when  re- 
quested to  do  so.  If  it  is  good  bus- 
iness in  the  merchant  to  discount 
his  bills,  even  if  he  has  to  borrow 
money  to  enable  him  to  do  it,  why 
will  it  not  be  equally,  good  business 
for  the  farmer  to  do  the  same  thing? 

Unless  the  patron  of  the  retail 
merchant  pays  cash  for  his  goods, 
the  merchant  will  have  to  borrow 
money  to  carry  on  his  business  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  extends 
credit  to  his  customers.  The  Inter- 
est that  he  is  obliged  to  pay  on  this 
money  Is  one  of  the  elements  enter- 
ing Into  the  margin  of  profit  that  he 
charges,  an  element  that  in  the  end 
li  paid  by  the  customer.  There  are 
very  few  merchants  that  will  not  al- 
low a  liberal  discount  from  regular 
retail  credit,  prices  to  the  customer 
that  agrees  continuously  to  pay  cash. 
If  the  customer  should  himself  bor- 
row money  with  which  to  pay  his 
bills  as  he  contracts  them,  the  dis- 
count that  he  gets  from  the  pur 
chase  price  will  more  than  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  borrowed  money.  If 
the  customer's  credit  Is  not  good 
enough  to  enable  him  to  borrow 
BlOney  at  the  bank  with  which  to 
meet  his  bills,  It  certainly  Is  not 
good  enough  to  afford  a  banls  for 
credit  at  the  More.  If  It  pays  the 
merchant  to  borrow  money  with 
which   to  settle  his  own   bills,  why 


will  it  not  pay  the  farmer  equally 
well  to  do  the  same  thing? 

The  extensive  credit  tbat  the  re- 
tail merchant  allows  his  customers 
is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  large 
margin  of  profit  that  he  demands. 
If  his  customers  should  pay  cash — 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  might  not  pay- 
cash — he  might  materially  reduce 
his  price  on  the  goods  he  sells.  Is 
not  the  farmer,  himself,  because  he 
buys  so  largely  on  credit,  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  high  cost  of  living? 
Might  he  not  materially  reduce  the 
price  of  what  he  has  to  buy  and  save 
money  for  himself  by  paying  cash, 
or  by  settling  his  bills  every  thirty 
days,  which  in  commercial  circles  is 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  cash? 


Conservation  Congress 

The  fourth  annual  Nebrrskf  Con- 
servation Congress  will  be  held  in 
Lincoln  Febrbuary  20  and  21.  This 
congress  is  made  up  of  accredited 
delegates  from  municipalities  or  civic 
organizations,  agricultural  societies 
and  other  state  or  local  organizations 
interested  in  state  development. 

The  program  this  year  will  be  de- 
voted to  an  exposition  of  the  vital 
resources  of  Nebraska.  Extensive 
exhibits  are  being  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Conservation  com- 
mission, the  various  colleges  of  the 
university  and  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  showing  the  present 
status  of  public  health  and  the  agen- 
cies which  are  being  used  for  its  con- 
servation. These  exhibits  will  be 
placed  in  a  number  of  rooms  in  the 
university  temple  and  will  be  open 
to  the  public,  with  frequent  lectures. 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  president  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health, 
accompanied  by  Conservation  Com- 
misisoner  J.  M.  Alexander  of  Louis- 
iana, will  be  present  with  the  Louis- 
iana health  train  and  its  entire  ex- 
hibit, which  was  the  leading  feature 
at  the  recent  national  meeting  of 
health  commissioners  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  of  Chicago,  a 
national  character  in  connection  with 
the  health  movement,  and  Mrs.  Phil- 
lip N.  Moore  of  St.  Louis,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conservation 
Congress,  and  ex-presidont  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs,  will  also  speak. 

A  new  feature  this  year  will  be  a 
section  on  "Economic  Value  of  Social 
and  Religious  Life  in  Rural  Commu- 
nities." These  meetings  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Nebraska 
Federation  of  Churches,  with  some 
of  the  strongest  national  speakers  in 
a  (tendance. 


The  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  given  $3,600  to  the  ex- 
tension department  of  the  state  uni- 
versity In  Nebraska  to  assist  In 
county  farm  demonstration  work  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  Merrick,  Cage 
nml  Seward  counties  have  already  ap- 
proved the  plan,  and  county  demon- 
strators will  be  put  In  the  field  in 
these  counties  at  an  early  date. 


The  Ice  House  Question 

Many  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer's  contemporaries  are  pub- 
lishing plans  for  ice  houses  which 
are  beautiful  to  look  upon.  They 
urge  their  readers  to  erect  such 
bouses  for  the  storing  of  ice  for 
summer  use.  These  plauts  are  quite 
elaborate,  and  provide  for  many 
conveniences,  but  within  the  terri- 
tory which  this  paper  tries  to  serve 
they  will  call  for  an  erection  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  ordinary  farmer,  if 
the  building  is  so  made  as  to  pre- 
vent excessive  loss  of  ice  by  waste. 

In  the  territory  mentioned  there 
is  too  much  wind  to  permit  econom- 
ical storing  of  ice  above  ground  un- 
less the  ice  house  be  made  prac- 
tically wind-proof.  To  do  this  will 
require  an  expense  that  will  be 
practically  prohibitive  on  the  ordi- 
nary farm. 

The  cheapest  ice  house,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  this  paper,  the  most 
satisfactory  place  for  storing  ice,  is 
one  that  is  dug,  so  that  the  ice  may 
be  stored  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  in  this  way  he  pro- 
tected against  the  wasting  influence 
of  wind.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
demand  a  little  labor,  but  will  entail 
practically  no  money  expense  except 
for  covering.  Drainage  may  be  pro- 
vided by  boring  a  sufficient  number 
of  large  post  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ice  pit.  If  the  walls  of  the 
pit  are  not  of  such  character  as  to 
prevent  caving,  they  may  be  covered 
with  a  coat  of  concrete. 

While  filling  with  ice,  there  may 
be  left  an  eight-inch  space  between 
the  ice  and  the  wall  for  the  neces- 
sary packing.  Wheat  straw,  when 
well  packed,  preserves  the  ice  al- 
most as  well  as  sawdust,  and  costs 
practically  nothing. 

When  it  may  be  had  at  such  small 
expense,  every  provident  farmer  will 
see  to  it  that  his  family  is  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
cold  luxury  to  answer  all  the  domes- 
tic demands  during  the  warm 
season. 


Some  of  the  milking  ShortbOTM  are 
putting  the  dairy  breeds  on  their 
mettle  to  keep  ahend  In  dairy  pro- 
duction. The  mill  mi-  HhortlioniH 
have  the  added  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing first-class  beef 


"Milk  and  Its  Products" 

A  new  volume  of  the  Rural  Sci- 
ence Series  with  the  foregoing  title 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Mac- 
Millan  Company,  Gfi  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York.  It  covers  the  entire 
dairy  field,  beginning  with  the  an- 
atomy of  milk  production,  which  is 
treated  fully,  scientifically  and  in 
language  that  anyone  may  under- 
stand, and  ending  with  a  description 
of  the  most  approved  dairy  appli- 
ances and  processes.  It  is  In  itself 
a  complete  encyclopedia  of  all  tho 
information  that  any  milker  of  cows 
will  find  necessary  In  the  conducting 
of  his  business,  together  with  a 
digest  of  the  various  dairy  laws  in 
the  different  stales.  It  is  worth 
while  for  every  fanner  to  have  a 
copy.  It  will  be  sent  postpaid  by 
tho  publishers  on  the  receipt  or 
$1.50. 


'I'lic  Iow  a  hi  all  Horse  Breeders' 
association  Is  asking  the  Iowa  legls 
lalnre  for  a  law  making  It  Illegal  to 
hrlng  n  stallion  or  Jack  into  the  state 
iiiiIchs  II  Ik  accompanied  by  an  offi- 
cial certificate  of  soundness.  Kvcry 
other  state  should  ndopl  a  similar 
quarantine  against  unsound  breeding 

stock 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


February  1,  1913 


Wonderful!  i 


The  New  1913  Saginaw 
With  the  Patented 
Angle  Steel  Rib 


Last  season's  Saginaw  Silo  was  pronounced  utterly 
perfect  by  dairymen  and  stockmen  all  over  the  coun- 
try. For  1913  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  attempt 
improvement.  Yet,  despite  this,  we  come  out  with 
this  1913  Model.  The  big  feature  of  the  1913  is  the 
ANGLE  STEEL  RIB.  This  ingenious  invention  adds 
about  SO  per  cent  to  the  life  of  a  Silo.  And  that's 
wonderful,  when  you  consider  that  the  Saginaw  is 
already  known  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  durable  Silo  ever  built. 


Doing  the  "Impossible" 

The  Angle  Steel  Rib  has  done  what  other 
Silo  makers  only  a  year  ago  considered  im- 
possible. It  has  given  you  Dairymen  and  Stockmen 
a  Silo  which  the  heaviest  wind  storms  can't 
even  SHAKE  or  TILT.  All  because  the  Angle 
Steel  Rib  absolutely  prevents  any  up-and-down 
slipping  of  the  staves.  Moreover,  this  marvelous 
invention  foreverends  the  remote  possibility  of 
your  Silo  caving  in  wiien  empty. 

This  Angle  Steel  Rib  is  a  Structural  Steel  Re- 
inforcemt'iit,  curved  to  the  circle  of  the  Silo.  It 
isslidingly  received  in  strong,  malleable  brackets 
which  are  securely  attached  to  alternate  staves. 
Each  rib  is  free  to  move  and  adjust  itself  to  any 
variation  in  the  diameter  of  the  Silo.  Built  on  the 
same  structural  principle  as  the  big  "I"  Beams 
used  in  giant  steel  frame  buildings.  One  flange 
reinforces  the  other. 

Think  what  it  means  to  have  these  trust- 
worthy, unbendable  Angle  Steel  Ribs  en- 
circling your  Silo!  To  fully  appreciate  the  pat- 
ented Angle  Steel  Rib.  you  must  get  our  new 
free  Silo  Book,  which  pictures  and  explains  all. 

Other  Noted  Features 

The  Saginaw  was  famous  first  as  '  'The  Silo  With  the  All- 
Steel  Door  Frame.'*  Then  followed  the  Saginaw  Inner 
Anchoring'  Hoop.  Next  came  the  celebrated  Sagi- 
naw Base  Anchor.  And  now  comes  the  Angle 
Steel  Rib— the  most  astounding  feature  of  all. 


5  Big  Factories 

The  Saginaw  is  far  the  most  popular  Silo  on 
the  market.  Five  mammoth  Silo  factories  have 
had  to  be  built.  Lnst  season  we  received  orders 
for  687  Silos  in  a  single  day. 

Strong  as  a  Skyscraper 

The  Saginaw  Silo,  with  its  stool  frame,  stands 
as  solid  as  a  modern  city  Bkyscraper.  It  cannot 
blow  down:  it  cannot  twist;  it  cannot  warp;  it 
cannot  collapse:  it  cannot  shift  on  its  founda- 
tion. Like  a  Giant  Oak,  it  is  rooted  to  the 
ground  by  the  Saginaw  Anchoring  System. 

Bright,  Clean  Siiage 

No  rank,  soured  silage  ever  comes  out  of  a 
Saginaw.  It  is  sweet  and  pure  clear  to  the  edges, 
right  next  to  the  walls.  Animnls  love  the  en- 
ticing flavor  and  thrive  wonderfully  on  the  rich, 
succulent  food.  Don't  get  a  Silo  that  spoils  silage. 

Get  Latest  Silo  Book 

Our  latest  Book  on  Silos  is  about  ready  for  mailing. 
It  not  only  fully  describes  the  1913  Saginaw,  but  also 
contains  a  Wealth  of  Information  on  Silo  Building  and 
Silage.  Don't  miss  getting  it  Drop  us  a  line  today  for 
Booklet  62  and  you  will  receive  it,  free  and  postpaid, 
by  return  mail*    Address  our  nearest  factory. 


FARMERS'  HANDY  WAGON  COMPANY 


Saginaw,  Mich.    Des  Moines,  Iowa     Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn. 

The  McClure  Co.  of  Texas,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


Cairo.  III. 


Make  Your  Farm 
Buildings  Fireproof- 

and  protect  your  property,  live  stock, 
implements  and  crops  from  damage  and 
destruction  by  using 


Roofing*  Siding 

SOLD  BY  WEIGHT 

These  products  give  good  protection  against  fire  and 
lightning,  and  their  use  always  means  a  low  insur- 
ance rate.  In  addition  to  this,  Apollo  Sheets  are  easy 
to  apply,  neat  in  appearance,  reasonable  in  cost,  san- 
itary, clean  and  lasting.  You  should  use  no  other. 

"BETTER  BUILDINGS"  is  the  well  chosen 
title  of  a  valuable  book,  which  we  will  gladly  send 
free  upon  request.  Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 
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OUR  TRADE  MARK 

on  the  top  of  each  bundle  is  a  guarantee  of 
best  quality  and  full  weight.  Look  for  it. 
The  strength  and  rigidity  of  Apollo  pro- 
ducts make  them  highly  desirable  for  all 
classes  of  farm  buildings.  Sold  by  leading 
jobbers  and  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES  i  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

■  District  Sales  Offices  - 


Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Detroit.  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Export  Representatives:  D.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York  City 
Pac.  Coast  Reps:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co..  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


M  ake$2000°-°  more  perYear 


Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  arc  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores   1  00  ft.  in  1  0  hours.     One  man  C2n  run  it  ;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
moves  it  over  any  road ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone — everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
it  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO.,     ■      -     Box  4»   Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Don't  be  humbugged  any  more!  Gabel's  World  Beater  Pig  Forcep  is  sola 
on  30  days'  free  trial.  Good  reliable  agents  wanted.  Reference, Bradstreet's  Com'l 
Agencies  and  1st  Nat'l  Bank,  Hawkeye.    G ABEL,  MFG.  CO.,  Hawkeye,  Iowa, 


Handling  Soil  for  Production 

III— Necessities  for  Plant  Growth—Air  and  Heat 


HE  third  necessity  of  the  soil 
for  plant  growth  is  air 
Precisely  in  what  way  air 
in  the  soil  is  necessary  for 
plant  growth  may  not,  at  the  present 
stage  to  which  scientific  investiga- 
tion has  arrived,  he  accurately  and 
definitely  stated.  It  is  well  known 
that  air  is  necessary,  because  without 
it  plants  will  die. 

It  is  definitely  known  that  air  in 
the  soil  produces  certain  changes  in 
the  chemical  condition  of  the  soil, 
and  that  these  changes  are  beneficial 
to  plant  growth.  As  was  stated  in 
a  preceding  article,  the  soil  contains 
large  quantities  of  plant  food  in 
crude  form..  This  crude  plant  food 
must  be  oxidized  before  it  becomes 
available  for  the  use  of  plants.  Air 
in  the  soil  assists  in  this  process  of 
oxidation,  and  for  this  reason  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  provide  availa 
ble  material  for  plant  growth. 

Air  Needed  for  Other  Purposes 
But  air  is  needed  in  the  soil  for 
other  purposes.  While  it  may  not 
be  stated  precisely  in  what  way  the 
air  is  beneficial,  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  is  in  the  main  deduced 
from  the  effects  upon  plants  that  re- 
sult from  excluding  the  free  air  from 
the  soil.  To  illustrate:  If  there 
should  fall  upon  a  soil,  composed  of 
sandy  loam,  a  spanking  shower  or  a 
heavy  rain,  and  the  sun  should  come 
out  soon  after  the  storm  had  passed, 
the  result  would  be  the  formation  of 
a  crust  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
that  would  be  practically  impervious 
to  the  free  air  above  it.  If  there 
should  happpen  to  be  growing  in  the 
soil  at  the  time  of  the  shower  a  crop 
of  wheat  or  oats,  or  any  other  small 
grain,  the  vegetable  growth  would 
soon  show  the  result  realized  by  hav- 
ing the  free  air  excluded  from  the 
soil  by  the  firm  crust.  It  would 
soon  appear  to  be  suffering,  and  un- 
less the  crust  were  broken  and  air 
admitted,  the  leaves  of  the  growing 
plants  would  sicken  and  die. 

A  Striking  Illustration 

A  field  of  spring  wheat  was  fully 
headed  out,  and  was  in  blossom  on 
such  soil  as  has  been  described.  A 
heavy  shower,  followed  by  bright 
sunshine,  produced  such  a  crust  over 
the  field  as  has  already  been  noted. 
The  lower  leaves  of  the  stalks  of 
wheat  turned  yellow  and  died,  and 
there  was  great  danger  that  the  en- 
tire crop  would  be  lost.  Although 
the  crop  was  so  far  advanced,  the 
owner  went  over  the  entire  field  with 
a  weeder,  which  was  sufficient  to 
break  up  and  destroy  the  crust.  In 
order  to  note  the  effect  produced  by 
the  weeder  a  strip  was  left  through 
the  middle  of  the  field  on  which  the 
crust  remained  unbroken.  The  ef- 
fect of  breaking  the  crust  became 
markedly  noticeable  within  a  very 
short  time.  Where  the  crust  was 
broken  and  free  air  admitted  to  the 
soil  the  wheat  revived,  and  at  harvest 
time  produced  a  profitable  crop.  The 
strip  on  which  the  crust  was  left  un- 
broken failed  to  produce  a  crop. 

It  is  not  believed,  in  the  instance 
above  cited,  that  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  soil  produced  the  sole  effect 
of  rendering  oruie  plant  f«od  availa- 


ble. There  seemed  to  be  plenty  of 
available  plant  food  in  the  soil  for 
maturing  not  only  that  one  crop,  but 
several  others,  as  the  soil  was  com- 
paratively new.  It  is  believed  that 
the  admission  of  the  air  to  the  soil 
had  other  effects,  but  precisely  what 
effects,  and  precisely  in  what  way  it 
produced  these  effects,  may  not  at 
present  be  definitely  stated. 
Figurative  Expressions  Not  Accurate 

There  are  those  that  assert  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  roots  of  plants 
to  have  air  to  breathe,  ana  that  with- 
out this  air  they  will  become  smoth- 
ered. Such  language  as  this  should 
be  taken  figuratively,  and  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  person  that  makes 
such  a  statement  is  not  dealing  with 
literal  facts.  It  is  perhaps  possible 
that  there  is  an  analogy  between  this 
fact  and  the  effect  produced  upon 
animals  by  being  compeled  to  breathe 
the  same  air  over  and  over  again. 

The  effect  of  air  in  the  soil  upon 
plants  might  be  explained  by  saying 
that  the  soil  needs  ventilation,  just 
as  human  sleeping  apartments  need 
ventilation,  if  the  health  of  t  ir 
occupants  is  to  be  maintained  at  full 
vigor.  But  this  is  also  a  figurative 
statement  and  may  not  be  taken  as 
an  exact  expression  of  fact. 

Air  Necessary  for  Soil  Sanitation 

There  are  those  that  maintain  that 
plants,  as  well  as  animals,  throw  off 
excretions.  That  there  are  plant  ex- 
creta would  seem  to  be  probable  from 
the  fact  that  plants  take  all  their 
food  in  solution,  and  that  into  this 
solution  enter  all  soluable  materials 
in  the  soil,  both  those  that  are  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  and  also  those 
of  which  plants  can  make  no  use.  The 
plant  takes  the  entire  solution,  and 
naturally  would  be  supposed  to  reject 
the  materials  of  which  it  could  make 
no  use.  This  rejected  material  might 
be  regarded  as  an  excretion  from  the 
plants. 

Sanitation  is  the  method  by  which 
the  toxic  effect  of  animal  excreta  is 
destroyed.  Those  that  hold  to  the 
theory  of  plant  excretion  in  the  soil 
assert  that  soil  sanitation  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  toxic  effect  of 
such  excretions.  Air  is  the  great 
purifier  and  sanitary  agent.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  free  admission  of 
air  to  the  soil  is  necessary  for  soil 
sanitation,  for  destroying  and  neu- 
tralizing the  toxic  effect  of  plant  ex- 
creta in  the  soil. 
Air  in  Soil  Absolutely  Necessary 
Whatever  explanation  is  made  as 
to  the  precise  manner  in  which  air  in 
the  soil  benefits  plants,  the  necessity 
of  air  in  the  soil,  and  the  added 
necessity  of  pure  air  in  the  soil,  by 
changing  the  air  in  the  soil  after  it 
has  lain  there  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  is  a  demonstrated  fact.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  soil  air 
must  be  frequently  changed  if  plants 
are  to  thrive.  More  than  this,  the 
soil  must  be  kept  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  permit  it  to  hold  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air,  to  provide  all  that 
will  be  needed  by  growing  plants. 
A  Word  About  Soil  Heat 
Just  a  word  is  needed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  necessity    of    heat.  It 

(CONTINUED    ON  FA  QE  TWEfNTY-EIGHT) 


fon  will  find  enclosed 
sok  in  fun  for  the 

no  you  sent  me  sixty 
ft  ago.    Too  piano  Is 
i  finest  In  this  part  ot 
i  country,  and  if  I  can  be 
any  assistance  to  you  in 
i  future  just  say  so.  Very 
ly  yours.  J. T.  DUDGEON, 
rlton,  Oklahoma. 

Ve  received  the  piano  Oct. 

in  good  condition.  It  is  a 
tutiful  Instrument.  We 
1  a  piano  player  out  here 
:ry  and  test  it  and  he  said 
'as  a  wonderful  piano.  You 
1  me  the  truth  when  yon 
)te  me  I  would  not  need 
i  thirty  days  trial.  We 
ed  at  least  (150.00  by  deal- 

with  you  instead  of  here 
1  you  can  expect  the  money 
a  few  days.  Yours  very 
ly.  FRANK  WEBER,  R.R. 
Dyersville.  Iowa. 

Ve  received  the  piano  May 
h  and  are  greatly  pleased 
h  it.  Several  first  class 
yers  tried  it,  and  all  say  it 
■  a  very  fine  tone,  but  that 

finish  is  unsurpassed.  I 
ild  not  get  its  equal  here 

(500.00.  Yours  respect- 
!y.  JOHN  TILFORD.  R.  1. 
t  34,  North  Platte,  Neb. 

ind  enclosed  check  In  full 
the  style  40  Thiery  Piano. 

I  much  pleased  with  it.  It 
its  all  the  pianos  our  local 
nts  handle,  and  besides 
ts  (100.00  less.    I  had  it 

II  red  and  the  insurance 
nt  said  it  was  the  finest 
no  he  had  ever  seen.  Yours 
y  truly,  H.  BEHN,  Os- 
ne,  Iowa. 

piano  as  good  as  this  would 
t  me  from  (600.00  to  $700.00 
e  in  town.  The  Thiery 
no  is  better  than  any  piano 
Id  possibly  be  sold  for  at 
low  a  figure.  The  tone 
workmanship  are  per- 
:.  Yon  have  saved  me 
1.  Yours  truly,  ADOLPH 
GNER,  Reardan,  Wash. 
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ART  UPRIGHT  STYLE  40 

The  above  is  a  wood  engraving  of  the  finest  of  all 
Thiery  Pianos,  my  style  40,  Art  Upright.  A  magnificent  instrument, 
manufactured  only  in  genuine  fancy  figured  mahogany  cabinet.  I  furnish  it  complete 
with  fine  piano  bench,  scarf  and  music  book  at  a  price  that  saves  you  from  5100.00  to  $200.00. 
It  has  Empire  Grand  Top — cabinet  is  double  veneered  both  inside  and  out — bass  strings  are  copper  overstrung- 
tuning  pins  are  nickel — the  pedals  and  hinges  are  the  best  quality  .brass.  And  thisinstrument  I  am  now  furnishing  to  mycustomers 
in  the  new  and  popular  Art  Finish,  when  ordered,  without  any  extra  charge  whatever.  My  new  Art  Style  Book  shows  this  instrument 
and  all  Thiery  Pianos  in  large  pictures,  accurately  representing  mahogany,  walnut  and  oak,  and  prints  full  description  of  each  piano. 


,    Find  enclosed  money  or* 
dcr  as  paymenton  the  piano. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
it.   We  would  not  sell  it  lor  any- 
where near  what  we  paid  for  it.  A 
man  representing  a  piano  bouse  in 
our  vicinity  called  here  and  tried  to 
get  us  to  send  your  piano  back,  but 
there  is  no  chance  for  him  to  do  so. 
Yours  very  truly.  W.  H.  BENELL. 
Williston,  No.  Dakota. 

Enclosed  find  draft  for  the  beau- 
tiful piano  1  bought  from  you.  Tho 
longer  I  have  it,  the  better  I  like  it. 
We  have  a  neighbor  who  bought  a 
piano  and  paid  (100.00  more  and 
their  piano  does  not  begin  to  come 
up  to  ours.  Respectfully,  MRS.  J, 
CROSS,  Bassett.  Nebraska. 

We  like  the  piano  you  sent  us  as 
Well  as  any  we  ever  saw.    We  com- 
pared it  with  agents'  pianos  here 
at  similar  prices  and  the 
Thiery  Piano  is  much  better 
in  every  respect.  They  cer- 
tainly are  just  as  advertised. 
Yours  truly.  JOHN  EBLE, 
Virgel,  Kansas. 

We  like  the  Thiery 
Piano  you  sent  us 
very  much.    It  is  a 
beautiful  instrument 
and  all  who  see  it 
think  it  is  just  grand. 
We  saw  a  piano 
Sold  here  the  other 
day  at  (400.00  that 
Can't  compare  with 
yours  and  we  paid  yon 
(150.00  less  money. 

Yours  very  truly,  E. 
GUSTNER,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Hopkins,  Minnesota. 

You  will  find  draft  en- 
closed for  $30.00  as  first 
payment  on  the  /Thiery 
Piano.  I  certainly  am 
well  pleased,  and  I  have 
saved  money  by  dealing 
with  you.  My  neighbor 
and  music  teacher  say 
it  is  the  finest  piano 
they  ever  played  on. 
Yours  respectfully, 
EDNA  DEBOLT.  Put- 
nam, Oklahoma. 


I  Pay 

the 
Freight 


ly  New  Art  Style  Book  is  Ready.   And  my  1913 

iuying  Plans  and  Straight-to-You-Prices — they  are  hummers!  When 

ou  can  buy  Quality  Pianos  on  a  "Nothing- to-Pay-for-but-Quality"  basis — with  agents' 
id  middlemen's  tidy  profits  left  out — and  have  your  choice  of  Thiery  Quality  Pianos 
i  your  home  on  Real  Free  Trial  to  Prove  It — what's  the  best  thing  to  do?  Just  fill 
nt  coupon  below  and  mail  to  me — what  you'll  receive  by  return  mail  will  surprise  you. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  I  decided  I 
to  sell  Thiery  Pianos  direct  to  the  home —  . 
a  man  from  South  Dakota  wrote  for  a  copy  of  my  | 
little  catalog,  and  in  his  letter  said,  "If  you  sell  your 


lose  who  have  al 
idy  received  my 
v  1913  Art  Style 
□k,  say  it  is  the 
est  and  most 
mtiful  book  of 
lot  ever  printed; 


1  men- 
i  on  coo- 
whetheT 
want  the 
no  Style 
>lt  or  my 
Book. 


pianos  through  agents,  don't  bother  about  sending 
catalog,  because  I  won't  buy  that  way." 

The  next  day  a  man  from  Iowa  wrote  for  my  book 
and  said,  "This  town  is  just  full  of  ordinary,  every  day 
pianos,     I  want  something  different  and  better,  and  if 
you've  got  it,  I'll  buy  direct  from  you." 

And  the  hundred  ;  of  homes  that  are  writing  to  me  now  for  my 
newest  Style  Books  are  doing  so  for  the  same  reason  that  these  two 
men  wrote  to  me  eight  years  ago,  and  that  reason  is  to  get  a  real 
quality  piano  with  the  fancy  prices  and  fancy  profits  left  off. 

My  new  Style  Book  is  the  finest  piano  book  ever  printed.   It  is 
interesting  from  cover  to  cover  and  if  you  are  going  to 
get  a  piano  now  or  in  the  future,  get  this  book  and  note 
my  buying  plans  and  Straight-to- You- Prices. 

Any  Thiery  Piano  you  want  is  yours,  direct  to  your  station, 
freight  prepaid — no  deposit  to  make — no  advance  money — simply 
choose  the  piano  you  want  and  I'll  ship  it  to  you  at  my  expense  and 
when  the  thirty  days  trial  is  up,  if,  for  any  reason  in  the  world,  you 
don't  want  to  keep  the  piano,  ju,t  ship  it  back  at  my  expense. 


My  thirty  days  trial  is  a 
real  free  trial — it  is  just  exactly 
as  I  advertise— it  is  yours  to 
take  advantageof  and  convince 
yourself  before  you  pay  a  penny 
that  Thiery  Pianos  are  exactly 
as  represented. 

But  you  won't  even  need 
the  thirty  days  trial,  although 
its  yours  just  the  same.  Before 
you  have  a  Thiery  Piano  a 
week,  you  will  decide  to  keep  it. 
Mr.  Frank  Weber,  R.  F.  D. 


SPECIAL  1913  OFFER 

As  an  extra  inducement  to  buyers  in  localities 
where  new  Thiery  Pianos  have  not  been  intro- 
duced, I  have  arranged  a  special  plan,  one  feature 
of  which  is  that  no  payment  whatever  need  be  made 
on  piano  until  two  months  after  the  30  days  free  trial 
has  expired.  You  have  the  piano  three  months  be- 
fore you  expend  a  cent  towards  the  purchase  price. 


I.  D.  Till  BR  Y.  Thn  Piann ami  Organ  Man.  Milwaukee.  Wis.— Wil limit  ".lighten!  obligation 
I     on  my  part,  pica-;*  send  v,  inn  .it  once,  postpaid,  ymir  beautiful  New  mj  .Stylo  Idx.k.  with 
Special  letter.  Net  fri<^  List  aud  full  particulars  of  your  r>n  buying  plana  and  cliors, 
I    aa  advertised  In  T        i    >      'i-mnry  Knrrn.r. 


F'iANO  NAM  It 
HOOK 


□ 

l—l  HOOK  40   I'LAt.K  AN  (X)  MAkK  IN  :vj(lAI<K~OPPOSITB  BOOK  YOU  WAM 


ORGAN 

ST  VLB 


19,  Dyersville,  Iowa,  writes  to  mc  as  follows:  "We  received  the  piano  Oct.  6th.  You  told  me  the 
I  truth  when  you  wrote  and  said  I  would  not  need  thirty  days  trial.  Wc  saved  at  least  $150.00  by  dealing 
I  with  you  instead  of  lu  re,  and  you  can  expect  the  money  in  a  few  days." 

II  you  are  not  cash  buyer.  I  will  give  you  liom  two  to  thice  years  time  to  pay  me,  a  bundled  anrl  one  different 
planoof  payment  to  choose  from — one  of  them  Guiely  will  Buit  you.  Qnarteily,  Scml-Annual  or  Yearly  payments  il  yoo 
want  them — not  limply  the  much  advertised  monthly  payment  plan.    My  special  letter  tell*  you  all  about  them. 

And  any  Thiery  piano  you  buy  is  fully  warranted  against  any  detect  in  material  or  workmanship  as  long  as  yoo 
keep  the  instrument.     You  could  not  write  a  droncer  guarantee  yoursefl. 

Hc.e  are  tonic  new  features  about  the  new  1V13  Thiery  Pianos.   They  have  poli  .tied  brass  pedals,  hinges  and 
I  trimmings.    They  have  Empire  Grand  Tops.    They  have  nickel  plated  tuning  pins.    Tho  bass  sitings  are  copper  over- 
strung.   They  all  have  ivory  keys,  not  celluloid  or  imitation.    The  cabinets  are  all  doublo  venccicd  both  iniido  and 
I  out  In  genuine  mahogany,  gcouinc  burl  walnut  and  the  finest  English  oak, 
nothing  imitation  about  them.    And  without  any  extra  charge,  you  can  have 
any  Thiery  Piano  you  want  In  the  new  and  popular  Art  Finish  II  you  so  desire. 

Thiery  Pianos  have  ipnlity  points  that  you  don't  find  in  any  cheapplanos. 
They  are  always  up  to  the  minute  in  design — tliey  aie  the  greatest  valucsollercd 
diiect  to  tho  borne  today.  Jim  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  It  to  me  at 
oner  and  my  Style  Hook  will  come  to  you  postpaid,  also  speiial  Icttel  with 
|  itrilgbtto-yoo  prices.  Don't  consider  a  deal  el  .ewlicre  or  even  think  ol  buying 
from  an  agent  or  any  other  bouse  until  you  gel  this  book  and  plans. 

Do  You  Want  an  Organ? 

Thirry  Ore. nr.  arc  tlir  rr.il  "music-maker."  of  all  origins.  12000 
•old  direct  to  homes  in  the  last  two  years.  My  Style  Boole  ol  Organs, 
printed  in  colon,  ajjOsvs  and  tells  all  about  them.    30  days  trial  and 

test  In  your  own  hom<  ship  li.n  k  at  my  rxr«  nsr  il  you  irr  not  more 

than  plrasrd.  No  money  in  advance — Irom  one  to  two  yearn  time  to 
pay  il  yon  arc  not  a  cash  buyer,  $2  '<>>  per  month  and  up  buys  one. 
Choiic  of  parlor,  cha|»  I  and  pi  ino-<  a  a-  uj  b  . -.it  a  tasini;  of  $25.00 
to  $f>0.00.  If  you  want  an  ore  in,  •>  rid  loupon  now  and  rei  rive  new 
Style  Book  fire  by  return  mail.  IU  surc  and  mention  on  coupon 
whether  you  want  piano  or  ore  "<  l>'">U,  so  I  <  an  tend  the  ri|dit  hook. 

J.  B.  THIERY,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


r^u  — H  is  penetrat- 
■  Ul  ing.soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
A|»  A  Sores,  Bruises.or 
1118  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 
11  Corns  and 

nUmali  Bunions 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  haB 
Q-  no   equal  as 

DOQJ  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 

and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS  -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tel.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor  sbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S  1  .BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


8i!ilBii 


Send  us  your  name  and  ad 
dress  at  once  for  your  copy 
Learn  about  the  silo  door  you 
can  open  and  close  with  one 
arm.  Most  convenient,  and 
safest.  Lets  you  keep  silo  door 
closed  airtight  protecting  your 
silage  all  year  around 


The  Hinge  Door 

(Copyrighted) 

and  Lansing  Silos 

Your  choice  of  two  famou3 
makes.  Hinge  door  has  safe 
ladder— all  steel  door  frame  — 
strong  anchor  base— Billet  steel 
hoops— dozens  of  big  features. 
Catalog  tells  all.  Write  today. 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Offices, Lincoln, Neb. 

leasing,  Mioh.  fllaryville.  Mo.  Minneapolis, 
^Kapida.  la.  East  St.  Louis,  111.  Topeka,  Eas. 
Denver,  Col.  Spokane,  Wash.     Write  Dept.  34 


MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 


KEEP  IT! 
HANDY 

You  can  never  tell  when  a  horse  I 
is  going  to  develop  a  Curb,  Splint,  [ 
Spavin,  Ringbone  or  lameness. 
Yet  i  t  Is  bound  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.   And  you  can't  afford  to 
keep  him  In  the  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

handy  at  all  times.  John  Sayer  of  324  Rronson^ 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  writes:  I  would  not  be 
without  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at  any  cost. 

ItiS  a  priceless  liniment  for 
both  man  and  beast. 
Get  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  at  any  druggist's. 
61  per  bottle— 6  for  85. 
[  "Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
— free— or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENCALL  CO. 
LEnosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcher  ia  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered 
for  $1.00.' 
Agents 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 
Automatic  Awl  Co.   49  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement 

of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one 
which  does  not  do  exactly  as 
it  advertises.  Any  subscriber 
who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in 
his  advertisement  will  confer 
a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  col- 
lection. Always  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing  advertisers. 


Root  Crops  for  Feeding  Stock 

Experience  of  an  Iowa  Feeder 


R 


ECENT  correspondence  in 
this  paper  concerning  po- 
tatoes as  stock  food  has 
prompted  the  query,  Why 
are  root  crops  so  seldom  grown  in 
this  country  for  stock  food?  Not 
that  they  are  adapted  to  the  sandy 
soil  referred  to  for  tubers,  hut  all 
our  rich  prairie  land  that  produces 
good  crops  of  corn  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  growing  big  yields  of 
succulent  roots,  as  carrots,  beets, 
turnips  and  artichokes. 

In  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Denmark,  where  intensive  farming  is 
practiced,  rarely  is  seen  a  farm 
where  these  vegetables  are  not  a 
prominent  feature,  grown  for  feeding 
stock.  Carrots  take  the  lead,  as 
they  contain  the  higher  percentage 
of  nutriments. 

We  know  in  advance  that  the 
proposition  to  grow  these  roots  here 
will  be  met  by  the  argument  that 


ing,  especially  by  dairymen,  consid- 
ered valuable  is  that  carrots  impart 
that  yellow  tinge  so  much  prized  in 
cream  and  butter.  Last  year  Mr.  Olm- 
stead  raised  over  1,000  bushels  of 
long  •  Orange  carrots  per  acre,  at  a 
cost  for  seed  and  labor  of  from  $12 
to  $13,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  fig- 
ures out  less  than  1  y2  cents  per 
bushel.  For  a  conservative  esti- 
mate let  us  reckon  a  yield  of  800 
bushels  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  $16,  or 
2  cents  the  bushel." 

Mr.  Olmstead  says  that  all  kinds 
of  stock  eat  carrots  greedily,  with 
marked  benefit  to  horses  and  sheep, 
as  well  as  cattle. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  of  this 
had  a  neighbor  who  owned  a  pet 
family  horse  of  bay  color,  which  had 
an  unusually  lustrous  and  beautiful 
coat  of  hair.  The  owner  said  that 
the  sleekness  of  this  equine  was  at- 
tributable to  a  twice-daily  allowance 


Concrete  dipping  tank  used  by  T.  C.  Kimber  on  his  farm  at  Pilot 
Knob,  Mo.,  for  dipping  his  large  Yorkshire  white  hogs.  He 
gives  all  of  his  hogs,  including  pigs  6  weeks  old  and  over,  a  run 
through  the  solution  once  every  ten  days  during  spring,  summer 
and  fall.  He  uses  a  regular  sheep-dipping  solution,  which  kills 
all  vermin  on  the  hogs  and  helps  to  keep  them  healthy.  The 
tank  is  fourteen  feet  long,  four  feet  deep  at  plunge,  but  slopes 
upward  the  last  six  feet,  a  cleated  boarding  being  provided  on 
the  incline. 


there  is  a  small  percentage  of  nutri- 
ment, relatively  to  weight,  in  them. 
Granted.  The  same  statement  would 
be  true  regarding  most  of  the  rough- 
age consumed  by  cattle,  yet  who  will 
contend  that  roughage  is  unneces- 
sary? The  value  of  succulent  roots 
is  not  in  amount  of  solid  nutriment 
they  contain,  but  in  their  property 
of  being  wonderfully  efficacious  in 
promoting  thorough  assimilation  of 
the  heavier  foods  and  consequent  in- 
crease of  the  amount  of  milk  and 
butter-fat  from  cows  and  of  flesh 
in  other  stock  for  a  given  quantity 
of  grain  feed.  For  example,  to  give 
the  result  with  an  experienced  and 
successful  feeder,  D.  R.  Olmstead  of 
Council  Bluffs,  la.: 
,  "The  usual  quantity  of  what  is  con- 
sidered a  balanced  ration  of  both 
grain  and  forage,  fed  without  roots, 
may  be  reduced  by  20  per  cent  when 
accompanied  with  a  feed  of  carrots 
equal  in  weight  to  the  reduced  grain 
ration,  and  not  only  will  an  equal 
yield  of  butter-fat  or  flesh  be  had, 
but  stock  will  be  in  a  more  thrifty 
state.  As  carrots  yield  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  more  in  weight  per  acre 
than  any  grain,  the  economic  ad- 
vantage is  readily  seen. 

"Another  element  in  the  reckon- 


of  carrots  in  addition  to  a  moderate 
grain  and  hay  ration. 

The  long  orange  carrot  is  the 
greatest  yielder  and  most  profitable 
for  stock,  the  ground  for  which  must 
be  plowed  deep  and  in  other  respects 
thoroughly  prepared.  Seed  should 
be  sown  with  proper  machine  in  rows 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart 
and  plants  thinned  to  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  row.  Crop  may  be 
stored  in  cave  or  in  piles  not  too 
deep  on  ground  surface  and  covered 
with  dry  straw;  they  will  stand  from 
8  to  10  degrees  lower  temperature 
than  potatoes. 

Another  authority  gives  his  ex- 
perience in  feeding  artichokes  to 
hogs.  He  had  a  small  tract  of  this 
root  and  in  fall  turned  his  hogs  in 
the  field  to  help  themselves,  and 
says  they  thrived  with  no  other  feed, 
without  diminishing  perceptibly  the 
supply  of  roots.  The  hog-rooting 
seemed  to  give  proper  cultivation. 
Seed  was  sown  broadcast. 

A.  F.  AINSWORTH 


Every  man  that  had  to  struggle 
with  the  long  ballot  at  the  last  elec- 
tion will  be  glad  to  see  the  present 
agitation  for  the  short  ballot  carried 
to  a  successful  issue. 


/Only  one  nut"' 
'to  remove 


Only  one  toof* 
required 


Remove  One  Nut 
and  Share  is  Off 

Off  or  on  quick — that's  the  new 
feature.  That's  what  you  want. 
It's  the  biggest  plow  improve- 
ment in  years. 

When  you  see  how  it  works 
you'll  know  the  advantage  of  the 

JOHN  DEERE 


SHARE 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

"Q-D" —  means  quick  detachable 
Also  quick  attachable.  You  take  the 
share  off  by  removing  one  nut.  Put 
it  back  and  fasten  it  by  replacing  and 
tightening  nut. 

And  this  one  nut  is  in  ahandy  place 
— just  glance  at  above  picture.  Could 
anything  be  easier?  It  "stays  put" 
too.  Locking  lug  on  landside  holds 
share  perfectly  tight  and  rigid. 

Our  book,  mailed  free,  tells  all  about 
this  new  improvement  in  plows. 
Write  for  free  'Q-D"  Book  No.  Q-D  15 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


FCL. 


SUPERIOR 


GRAIN  I 

DRILLS/ 


WABBANTT — Casting*  re- 
placed F3EE  any  time — In  one 
year  or  20  year*  if  shown  to  be 
defective.  Disc  Bearings  re- 
placed FREE  if  they  ever  wear 
out.  Every  Drill  guaranteed  to 
be  and  do  ALL  WE  CLAIM. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  to  show 
you  the  OSCILLATING  DRAW 
BARS  on  a  Superior  Single 
Disc  Drill — the  exclusive  pat- 
ented device  that  gives  such 
great  clearance — that  allows  the 
discs  to  sow  around  obstruc- 
tions, not  over  them.  Send  for  the 
Superior  Catalogue.  Go  to  your 
local  dealer  and  insist  on  see- 
ing the  drill  that  puts  the  seed 
in  the  ground — that  "Drills  the 
grain  to  grow  again."  The  "Su- 
perior Peed  sows  every  seed." 

Superior  Drills  can  be  had  in 
any  size  from  one-horse  up  in 
plain  grain  and  combined  grain 
and  fertilizer,  Single  Disc,  Dou-^ 
ble  Disc,  Hoe  and  Shoe. 

TneAnea/c an  Seeding  /Iacn/neCo. 

5PRINGr-/£LD,  OHtO.  U.S.A. 


P  A  I  VEC     Ra'"  Them  Withont  Milk 

l.ttl.  V  IVl.  Booklet  Free. 

^"J-1  T  *MJ*    The  Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  M- 


Please  mention  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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tearing  Boys  on   the  Farm 

II— Some  Hints  on  Growing  Men 


F  A  STOCK  grower  were  go- 
ing to  raise  a  driving  horse 
lor  his  own  use,  one  that 
that  he  expected  to  keep 
irough  a  number  of  years,  he 
ould  be  very  careful  about  a  num- 
er  of  things.  In  the  first  ilace,  he 
ould  be  very  wise  in  his  choice  of 
le  right  kind  of  ancestry;  he  would 
ant  to  assure  himself  that  the 
hysical  conditions  surrounding  the 
iother  of  the  colt  were  the  very 
est;  he  would  want  to  be  sure  that 
le  food  values  were  properly  prpo- 
ortioned.  As  the  colt  reached  the 
?e  when  it  would  begin  to  eat  he 
ould  see  that  it  was  supplied  with 
ist  the  right  kind  of  food.  In  good 
eather  he  would  turn  it  out  in  a 
asture  where  there  was  plenty  of 
)om  for  exercise;  in  bad  weather 
e  would  give  it  proper  protection, 
ftaen  it  came  time  to  break  the  colt 
e  would  do  so  with  the  greatest 
ire  and  caution,  realizing  that  he 
ad  a  nervous,  high-strung  animal, 
hose  whole  future  usefulness  might 
e  spoiled  by  unwise  treatment, 
aving  done  all  these  things  he 
culd  expect  to  have  a  driving  horse 
ehind  which  it  would  be  a  joy  to 
ide. 

ittle  Knowledge  of  Boys  and  Girls 
Farmers  and  stock  raisers  who 
nderstand  the  needs  of  growing 
nimals  are  sometimes  not  so  care- 
ll  in  raising  men.  This  comes  about 
ery  often  because  parents  do  not 
ave  the  same  knowledge  of  boys 
nd  girls,  their  ways  and  whims,  as 
ley  do  of  the  stock  which  they  are 
using.  There  are  some  well  de- 
ped  laws  of  boy  life,  on  its-  physi- 
il  side,  which  can  be  readily  under- 
ood.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said 
lat  the  time  to  begin  the  training 
r  a  boy  was  with  his  grandfather, 
hich  is  just  another  way  of  saying 
tat  every  boy  has  a  right  to  be  well 
->rn.  He  has  a  right  to  Inherit  a 
ood,  strong  physique.  Given  the 
ght  kind  of  parentage  and  vhole- 
>me  conditions  of  birth,  it  is  safe 
>  assume  that  the  boy  will  be 
rong  physically  at  the  beginning 
f  his  life.  If  these  conditions  are 
ot  met  the  probability  is  that  he 
ill  start  into  life  poorly  equipped, 
•om  a  physical  standpoint. 

Having  his  start  in  life,  it  is  im 
r>rtant  that  his  physical  environ- 
ment be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  ln- 
ir<:  the  best  growth.  We  have  all 
f  us  seen  farmers  whose  barns  were 
r-ry  much  superior  to  their  houses 
Dd  who  gave  more  attention  to  the 
>mfort  of  their  animals  than  they 
Id  to  the  physical  welfare  of  their 
iinilles.  Hut  even  the  best  Inten- 
oned  parents  are  sometimes  not  bo 
ireful  an  they  might  be  about  the 
hysical  conditions  surrounding 
ielr  children.  We  have  learned 
act  in  these  days  In  regard  to  san- 
ction. Unfortunately,  that  knowi- 
Ige  has  not  been  utilized  by  many 
issessors  of  farm  homes.  I  do  not 
ive  the  flK'ires  at  hand,  but  I  no- 
vo It  Is  safe  to  state  that  contagl- 
ih  diseases  are  better  controlled  In 
ties  than  they  are  in  the  countrv, 
though  the  conditions  for  that, 
ntrol   are   very   much    more  diffi- 


cult. In  the  country,  where  pure, 
fresh  air  is  to  be  had  in  unmeasured 
quantities,  sleeping  rooms  and  living 
rooms  are  often  very  poorly  pro- 
vided with  that  most  essential  arti- 
cle. Healthy  boys  and  girls  cannot 
be  raised  in  stuffy  bed  rooms.  Dis- 
ease lurks  in  unsanitary  places.  We 
have  too  long  depended  upon  the 
physical  strength  gained  by  our  out- 
door life  and  have  not  yet  realized 
that  we  were  paying  a  dear  price  for 
physical  carelessness  along  other 
lines. 

Boys  Need  Chance  to  Play 
So  important  do  we  consider  the 
proper  development  of  our  driving 
horses  that  we  provide  the  colt  with 
adequate  facilities  for  exercise  under 
proper  prpotection.  We  do  not  re- 
alize the  great  need  of  giving  our 
boys  a  chance  to  play.  We  hear 
much  in  our  cities  of  the  need  of 
playgrounds  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  being  expended  in  our  .  eat  cen- 
ters to  provide  open  spaces  for  the 
children's  play,  but  many  times  play 
life  is  more  neglected  on  the  farm 
than  it  is  in  the  city,  because  its  im- 
portance is  not  appreciated.  I  well 
remember  a  boy  on  the  farm  whose 
father  did  not  realize  the  importance 
of  recreation  of  the  right  sort.  There 
were  no  Saturday  afternoons  off; 
there  was  seldom  a  holiday.  The 
importance  of  work  was  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind.  That  boy,  now 
grown  to  manhood,  is  not  on  the 
farm,  and  the  efficiency  of  his  whole 
life  has  been  lessened  because  he 
was  not  given  the  opportunity  of 
learning  the  great  lessons  of  play. 

The  individual,  as  he  passes  from 
infancy  into  manhood,  lives  out  in 
large  measure  the  history  of  the 
race.  If  he  be  prevented  from  doing 
those  things  which  are  natural  to 
certain  stages  his  usefulness  is 
greatly  impaired  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  frog  in  his  tadpole 
state  has  a  tail  which  is  evidently  a 
useless  article  for  his  mature  life. 
In  due  course  of  time  this  tail  is 
sloughed  off  and  his  frogship  ap- 
pears without  that  appendage.  How- 
ever, if  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  be 
forcibly  removed  we  find  the  from 
to  be  imperfect  in  his  development. 
The  boy  who  does  not  have  adequate 
opportunities  for  play  during  the 
play  years  of  his  life  will  be  a  less 
effective  man  because  of  this  denial. 
When  we  come  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  play  we  will  give  it 
larger  attention  in  our  rural 
schools;  we  will  consider  it  more 
for  our  older  boys  and  girls.  Many 
parents  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  Sunday  base  ball.  The 
natural  solution  of  thin  question  is 
to  have  ball  games  ftn  Saturday  aft- 
ernoons, properly  supervised  by  the 
right  persons.  It  may  mean  Hint 
the  boy  will  plow  less  corn,  but  It 
will  mean  a  larger  usefulness  for 
Mm  In  years  to  come. 

Pveqwul  HoUdajra  bnportanl 

This  whole  subject,  of  the  recrea- 
tion;) 1  life  of  our  boys  and  girls  Is  a 
tremendously  important  one,  mid 
the  proper  handling  of  this  question 
will  §o  a  long  way  toward  holding 
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Rock  Island  "C.T.X." 
Universal  Plow 


Gang  or 
Sulky 


Protect  Your  Crops 


By  Doing  Away  With 
Dangerous  Air  Spaces 

Many  a  fine  crop  has  been  shortened,  yes  ruined,  be- 
cause of  air  spaces  left  between  topsoil  and  subsoil  when 
plowing.  That's  why  farmers  everywhere  are  discarding 
ordinary  plows  and  using  the  "C.T.X."  You,  too,  will  real- 
ize the  economy  and  advantage  of  using  the  Rock  Island 
"C.T.X."  Universal  as  soon  as  you  know  all  about  it. 


Why  Air  Spaces 
Prove  Fatal 

Ordinary  plows  leave  air  spaces  between 
the  topsoil  and  subsoil.  This  is  because  the 
slice,  instead  of  being  turned  clear  over  flat 
and  being  thoroughly  pulverized,  is  crimped 
up  and  the  dirt  falls  back  in  the  furrow.  It 
isn't  turned  completely  over. 

Then,  when  a  dry  spell  comes,  the  crop 
begins  to  burn  and  fire,  for  the  moisture 
from  below  is  cut  off  completely. 

If  the  topsoil  lay  flat  on  the  subsoil  and 
there  were  no  air  spaces,  morsture  would 
come  right  up  from  below,  just  as  kerosene 
comes  up  the  wick  of  your  lamp.  Thus, 
during  a  long  siege  of  dry  weather,  when 
no  rain  falls  for  weeks  and  weeks,  your 
crop  suffers  but  very  little,  because  it  will 
draw  on  the  moisture  from  below. 


AIR  SPACE — Ordinary 


NO  AIR  SPACE-"C.T.X." 

How  the  Rock 
Island  "C.T.X."  Universal 
Plow  Ended  Air  Spaces 

Now,  the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Univer- 
sal has  a  very  peculiar  bottom—  corkicrew- 
like  in  shape.  A  perfected,  patented  shape 
that  Is  proving  a  boon  to  the  user. 

Instead  of  throwing  the  flirt  backward  and 


This  Plow 
Carries  Dirt  Back 


 •  n 

Ordinary  Plow 
Throws  Dirt  Forward 


upward,  this  bottom  sends  the  dirt  backward 
and  DOWNWARD.  (The  arrows  In  the 
pictures  below  show  how  dirt  travels  over 
an  ordinary  bottom  and  over  the  Rock  Is- 
land Universal  bottom.) 

Thus,  no  dirt  is  spilled  into  the  furrow 
and  each  slice  is  so  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  so  completely  overturned,  that  you*  top- 
soil  lies  right  against  the  subsoil.  No  air 
spaces  between.  All  this  sounds  very  sim- 
ple, yet  It  has  taken  years  of  experience 
and  study  to  realize  what  it  really  means 
and  how  to  avoid  it.  It's  the  last  big  step 
to  perfect  plowing. 

A  Truly  Universal  Plow 

Nor  is  the  solving  of  the  air  space  prob- 
lem all  that  this  plow  has  done. 

For  here  Is  a  truly  universal  plow— the 
only  universal  plow  In  all  the  world. 

You  can  work  this  plow  In  any  field  on 
your  farm  and  do  perfect  work  In  tame  sod, 
in  old  stubble,  in  trashy  cornfields,  in  meadows, 
just  any  place.  M  akes  no  difference  whether 
it's  gumbo,  heavy  clay,  sandy  loam  or  mixed 
soil.  Every  slice  will  be  turned  over  flat; 
all  trash  will  be  completely  buried.  Every 
furrow  will  be  clean;  and  the  dirt  will  be 
pulverized  more  completely  than  you  ever 
thought  possible,  saving  you  at  least  one 
harrowing. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  Rock  Island 
"C.T.X."  Universal  quickly  became  such 
a  sensation? 

you  wonder  that,  to  keep  up  with  the 
multiplying  demand,  it  has  taxed  our  fac- 
tory and  workmen  to  the  uimost?  That  we 
have  had  to  Increase  our  factory  output 
over  four  times? 

Do  you  wonder  that  men  who  see  this 
piow  perform  are  discarding  their  old  plows 
and  using  "C.T.X."  simply  from  an  eco- 
nomical standpoint?  It's  a  fact. 

The  Price  Is  Reasonable 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  demand  for 
this  plow  anil  the  fact  that  we  own  and  con- 
trol all  patents  on  a  plow  that  really  has  no 
competitor  in  results,  we  have  not  raised  the 
price. 

It  requires  greater  care  and  Is  more  ex- 
pensive In  construction,  but  enormous  pro- 
duction enables  us  to  get  lowest  possible 
factory  cost  so  that  It  costs  you  practically 
no  more  than  an  ordinary  plow. 

Its  great  value  to  you  Is  In  tho  results— 
the  incrensedcrops— the  saving  In  work  and 
the  far  greater  satisfaction  nnd  longer  life. 


Proper  plowing  In  tho  haul*  of  nil 
You,  ur n  UHnr  of  | 


FREE  CATALOG 

without  eitra  <o«t,  nn<l  ulno  mivinK  lulmr  (live 
\..u  wIiitii  >i"i  <•""  »<•«  il  Itock  Inhiiul  "O.T.X." 
own  kiiowlmlK"  ninl  "« imrlonw  will  «liow  yon 
wordu  on  ii  pontul:  "/  am  tutertlUd  In  iiluut." 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,  384  Second  Ave,  Rock  Island, 


farming 

<f  plows,  nhoulfl  I-  hi  ii  whnt  tho 
Hork  Nlnnd  O.T.X."  him  dono  towurd  lm< 
i  i •  >\  i (i .•  tho  nl owl ntf,  I nrrmmi  n«  tho  crr>i>« 
tin  your  mi  in  ■  ii  in  I  wMri'HM  on  n  curd  urn  I  wr  will  nil 
IhiUiTMnl  ninl  you  run  judifo  for  ynurwlf,  for  jour 
itliv  Mm  < mi  l  ufford  to  lino  any  othor.  Writ"  tin  >»n 
1  lie n  hirn  jour  niiuio  nn.l  luidri'tm  nnd  nun  I  to 


/  ^  ^•■V-£*fU Wj  I  Undeveloped  tract u  m  il  from  $o  up.  licef,  pork,  dairying, 
1^   ////     1    poultry,  wheep  nnd  homrn  make  bitf  profit*.     Large  returns 


FACTS  ABOUT 


THE 


SOUTHEAST 


[Kiuitry,  flneep  ana  nnmrn  make  Ditf  prolan.  Large 
from  nlfnlfn,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apple*,  fruits  and  nut n. 
Grower*    command    good    local  and    Northern  Markets. 

The  Southern  Railway  t^^KSESZ, 

territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homcn. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  wintrrs,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
Indtnttlal  nprntnf  everywhere.  The  Southern  Railway  linn 
nothlntf  to  sell;  we  want  YOU  In  the  Southeast.  The 
"Southern  Field,"  state  booklets  and  all  facts  free, 
M.  V.  RICHARDS.  I  ...,1  A  UHn.ln.l  At-nl.Room  M  W,  l„„,i„n.  D.  C. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


February  1,  1913 


Financial  Condition  of  Central  America 


IUATEMALA  CITY — In  this, 
my  last  letter  from  Central 
f^gggl  America,  I  shall  deal  with 
l^38^*  business  conditions  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  countries  if 
they  can  be  placed  upon  a  sound 
financial  basis.  The  present  situa- 
tion is  abnormal.  Central  America 
is  the  richest  part  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  its  people 
are  among  the  poorest  of  our  whole 
hemisphere.  Its  mountains  have 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  and  its  hill- j 
sides  grow  the  best  coffee  on  earth;  j 
it  lies  in  the  front  dooryard  of  the 
United  States,  the  world's  greatest 
market,  and  it  can  produce  tropical 
fruits  which  would  bring  in  gold  by 
the  millions.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  paupers,  and  the 
foreign  bondholder  hangs  around 
its  neck  more  heavily  than  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  around  that  of  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor. 

Should  Be  Industrial  Empire 
Central  America  should  be  the  in- 
dustrial empire  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  its  population  as 
rich  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Look  at  it!  The  country  begins  at 
Mexico  and  runs  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama;  it  skirts  the  Pa- 
cific- ocean  for  a  distance  as  great  as 
from  New  York  to  Detroit,  and  its 
extreme  width  is  as  far  as  from 
Washington  City  to  Boston;  it  has 
so  much  land  that,  in  the  words  of 
John  Barrett,  our  great  specialist  on 
all  things  concerning  Latin  America, 
"If  it  could  be  lifted  up  and  laid 
down  on  our  Atlantic  states  it  would 
cover  all  of  New  England  and  leave 
enough  over  to  make  a  blanket  suf- 
ficient to  tuck  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey."  As  to 
the  individual  republics,  Honduras 
is  almost  as  big  as  Pennsylvania, 
Guatemala  is  almost  the  size  of 
Mississippi,  Nicaragua  is  equal  to 
New  York  and  Costa  Rica  to  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  combined, 
while  Salvador  is  about  the  size  of 
New  Jersey. 

This  territory  has  a  population 
which  is  fast  crowding  4,000,000. 
Here  in  Guatemala  we  have  180,000, 
Salvador  has  more  than  1,000,000, 
Honduras   over   500,000   and  Costa 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


"More  Than  Five  Hundred  Gold  Mines  Are  Registered." 
These  Boys  Are  Sorting  Gold  Ore 


Rica  and  Nicaragua  have,  respec- 
tively, 405,000.  The  only  country 
that  is  at  all  thickly  peopled  is  Sal- 
vador. Our  New  England  and  mid- 
dle Atlantic  states  are  about  equal 
in  size  to  Central  America.  They 
had  at  the  last  census  a  population 
of  37,000,000,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Central  America  could  sup- 
port 10,000,000  or  so  more  than  it 
has. 

And  now  let  me  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  mighty  debt  load  which 
hangs  from  Central  America's  neck. 
The  money  was  borrowed  for  rail- 
roads and  other  developments,  but 
the  most  of  it  has  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  the  officials,  and  today 
there  is  hardly  a  government  here 
which  is  not  honeycombed  with  cor- 
ruption  and  bribery. 

The  debts  are  enormous.  Here 
in  Guatemala  the  gold  loans  have 
run  high  into  the  millions;  they 
amounted  to  more  than  $14,000,000 
in  1908.  The  local  currency  is  now 
worth  6  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
an  American  dollar  is  equal  to 
eighteen  of  Guatemala  dollars. 

In  Honduras     the     situation  is 


worse.  That  country  has  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  500,000,  and  its 
foreign  debt  is  $125,000,000  and 
more.  If  the  people  should  pay  it 
in  full  they  would  have  to  be  as- 
sessed $250  per  head,  or  about 
$1,250  per  family,  a  thing  which  is 
evidently  out  of  the  question  when 
we  remember  that  many  of  them 
work  for  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Do  you  wonder  that  Honduras 
can't  pay  its  interest?  The  bulk  of 
its  debt  was  contracted  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  it  has  paid-  no 
interes*:  whatever  since  1872;  in- 
deed, the  most  of  the  debt  is  inter- 
est. The  original  loans  footed  up 
only  about  $27,00,000,  but  the  in- 
terest has  climbed  until  it  is  now 
mire  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  original  loans. 

Vast  Foreign  Debts 

Nicaragua  has  a  foreign  debt  of 
$9,000,000  or  $10,000,000,  the  Sal- 
vador debt  is  about  $11,000,000, 
and  that  of  Costa  Rica  in  1910  was 
more  than  $15,000,000,  of  which 
$6,000,000  or  $7,000,000  was  inter- 
est. In  addition  to  these  vast  sums 
every  country  has  its  internal  debt, 


and  in  most  of  them  the  currency  is 
far  below  par. 

Where  Uncle  Sam  Comes  In 
And  now  let  us  see  where  Uncle 
Sam  comes  in.  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  interested  in  the  present  sit- 
uation on  account  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  We  cannot  have  European 
nations  interfering  with  affairs  in 
southern  North  America,  and  es- 
pecially now  as  we  have  the  Panama 
canal.  Nevertheless,  the  most  of 
this  debt  is  owing  to  Europe,  and 
the  powers  there  intimate  that  if  we 
make  them  keep  their  hands  off  we 
ought  to  see  that  they  get  back  the 
money  they  have  loaned.  The  for- 
eign bondholder  in  many  cases 
would  be  glad  of  the  return  of  the 
principal,  lacking  the  interest,  but 
they  say  the  United  States  should 
make  the  credit  of  Central  America 
good.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
treaty  arrangement  which  will  give 
us  the  supervision  and  application 
to  the  foreign  debts  of  the  customs 
collections,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Santo  Domingo,  resulting  in  the 
wiping  out  of  revolution  and  the 
putting  of  that  country  on  a  good 
business  basis.  This,  in  short,  is 
the  proposition  of  the  United  States 
government. 

With  a  view  to  this  end  conven- 
tions are  now  pending,  or  have  been 
entered  into,  with  several  of  the 
governments,  and,  based  upon  them, 
new  loans  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  are  ready  for  use.  It  was  to 
further  this  movement  that  Secre- 
tary Knox  made  his  trip  to  Central 
America.  He  came  into  contact 
with  the  presidents  of  the  republics 
and  told  them  that  they  ought  to  ob- 
serve the  obligations  of  the  Wash- 
ington conventions,  which  they  had 
entered  into  through  their  rep- 
sentatives.  He  demanded  that 
proper  economic  conditions  be  es- 
tablished, and  here  in  Guatemala  he 
practically  told  President  Cabrera 
that  the  currency  must  be  reformed 
and  the  financial  obligations  pro- 
vided for. 

Financial  Situation  Perplexing 
For  the  ordinary  man  to  under- 
stand the  financial  situation  in  these 
Central  American    republics  is  not 


FARM  POWER 

Deep  plowing  is  the  secret  of  success- 
ful grain-growing. 

It  is  possible,  but  not  profitable,  to  plow 
deep  with  animal  power. 

The  tractor  is  the  solution  of  the  deep 
plowing  problem. 

Write  for  particulars  concerning  Pio- 
neer Tractors.— Address 
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easy.  Take  this  matter  of  Hon- 
duras, where  a  country  about  as  big 
as  New  York,  with  a  population  ot 
about  500,000,  owes  $126,000,000. 
rhe  loans  were  made  between  1867 
smd  1S70,  and  upon  them  for  forty 
>rears  no  interest  has  been  paid.  The 
loans,  as  1  have  said,  are  altogether 
ibout  $27,000,000,  and  $15,000,000 
if  this  bears  interest  at  10  per  cent 
Der  annum,  while  on  over  $10,000,- 
)00  the  interest  rate  is  between  6 
md  7  per  cent.  The  bonds  are 
largely  owned  in  England,  and  the 
British  bondholders  proposed  an  ar- 
rangement about  three  years  ago  to 
settle  on  certain  conditions.  Among 
these  was  one  provision  that  the 
iebt  was  to  be  a  lien  on  the  customs, 
ind  another  was  that  the  tariffs 
vere  to  be  raised.  They  also  pro- 
osed  to  bring  the  chief  railroads 
mder  foreign  control  and  to  do 
>ther  things  which  would  seriously 
iffect  certain  American  investments. 

Asks  State  Department  for  Loan 

To  this  the  United  States  ob- 
ected,  and  Honduras  then  asked 
»ur  State  department  to  arrange  for 
i  loan.  This  was  provided  for  in 
onnection  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
t.  was  proposed  to  settle  with  the 
oreign  bondholders  at  15  cents  on 
he  dollar,  and  to  this  they  agreed, 
'he  security  for  the  loan  was  to  be 
he  customs  receipts  of  the  govern- 
aent  and  the  loan  was  to  he  big 
nough  to  settle  the  foreign  debt, 
djust  the  domestic  dent  and  to  give 
unds  for  railroad  construction  and 
ither  internal  improvements  as  soon 
is  the  country  was  in  condition  for 
hem.  The  loan  was  to  consist  of 
londs,  which  were  to  be  sold  at  88 
ents  on  the  dollar.  This  arrange- 
ment was  made  at  Washington,  but 
t  failed  to  be  ratified  by  the  Hon- 
luran  government,  and  since  then 
irrangements  have  been  made  with 
Cew  Orleans  bankers  who  are  asso- 
iated  with  the  bankers  of  New 
f  ork. 

One  reason  for  the  rejection  of 
he  Morgan  proposition  was  the  sell- 
ng  of  the  bonds  at  88,  which  the 
inanciers  here  say  was  a  very  fair 
!oal,  and  more  than  is  usually  paid 
or  Central  American  bonds. 

The  question  as  to  the  payment  of 
my  debt  depends  on  the  assets  of 
he  debtor.  I  am  told  here  that, 
londuras  has  resources  which  will 
■nable  it  to  pay  any  debt  of  this 
tind  it  might  contract.  If  the  cus- 
oms  recpipts  be  properly  handled 
ind  the  people  kept  free;  from  rev- 
ilutionB  the  country  will  develop 
apidlT,  and,  with  funds  for  internal 
rnprovemeiits  and  railroads,  will 
toon  be  about  the  richest  of  all  Cen- 
ral  American  republics. 

Honduras  Iticli  in  Timber 

Honduras  is  rich  in  timber,  in- 
luding  mahogany  and  dye  woods, 
md  It  has  great  agricultural  pOMf> 

ditties.    Cacao,  cotton,  sugarcane, 

offee,  tobacco  and  other  tropical 
md  subtropical  products  'an  bo 
;rown  on  the  lowlands,  while 
arther  up  there  are  Immense  pas- 
ures  fit  for  grazing.  With  rapid 
ranslt  to  New  Orelans,  there  is  no 

<  ason  why  Honduras  should  not  be 

»ne  of  the  fruit  gardens  of  the 
nifed  States.     The  banana  Is  said 

0  grow  wild  in  all  parts  of  it  below 
.000    feet,   and    the   banana  ship- 


ments now  average  about  $1,000,- 
000  a  year. 

There  are  good  coffee  lands 
throughout  the  hill  country  at  alti- 
tudes of  about  1,500  feet  and  up- 
ward, and  lower  down  are  sugar 
lands,  so  connected  with  mountain 
streams  that  their  refineries  could 
be  run  with  water  power. 

As  to  mines,  Americans  are 
largely  interested  in  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Honduras,  and  some  of 
the  mineral  properties  are  valuable. 
Altogether,  700  mines  of  various 
kinds  have  been  announced,  and 
there  are  placer  deposits  in  the  beds 
of  the  rivers  from  which  the  native 
women  are  taking  gold,  washing  it 
out  through  a  sieve.  The  Rosario 
mine,  not  far  from  the  capital,  has 
been  operated  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  from  it  alone  Has  come  gold  and 
silver  to  the  amount  of  $16,000,000. 
Honduras  has  rich  deposits  of  lead, 
copper,  iron,  zinc,  nickel  and  coal. 

The  possibilities  of  Nicaragua  are 
equally  good.  That  country  has  an 
area  of  49,000  square  miles,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  is  good  land. 
The  mountains  contain  large  deposits 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  more  than 
500  gold  mines  are  registered  in  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  the  republic. 
American  and  English  companies 
have  secured  mining  concessions, 
and  as  it  is  now  the  principal  mines 
on  the  west  coast  are  in  the  hands 
of  English  capitalists.  There  are 
rich  placer  mines  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  and  also  quartz  mines  and 
gold-bearing  reefs.  I  was  told  in 
Costa  Rica  that  if  conditions  can  be 
made  safe  in  Nicaragua  its  mineral 
deposits  will  be  rapidly  opened  and 
that  much  American  capital  is  now 
ready  for  investment  there. 

Nicaragua's   Great  Resources 

Nicaragua  has  great  timber  re- 
sources. Its  coffee  is  of  the  finest 
quality  and  there  are  e:  'ensive  lands 
which  could  be  devoted  to  sugar. 
The  present  product  of  the  planta- 
tions is  already  more  than  $1,000,- 

000  a  year,  and  the  biggest  sugar 
estate  of  Central  America  is  located 
there.  There  are  also  extensive 
banana  plantations,  the  fruit  going 
to  New  Orleans,  while  quite  a  large 
area  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  co- 
coa, the  industry  being  subsidized 
by  the  government.  At  present  the 
output  is  consumed  in  the  country, 
selling  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per 
pound.  The  average  yield  per  tree 
is  two  pounds,  and  an  orchard  will 
yield  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  which 
means  gross  receipts  of  $120  per 
acre  per  annum. 

The  loan  to  Nicaragua  is  $15,- 
000,000,  and  if"  it.  should  be  carried 
out  it  will  result  in  the  putting  of 
that  country  on  a  sound  basis,  se- 
cured by  the  customs.  The  plan 
will  lead  to  a  stable  currency  in  a 
land  whore  the  paper  money  lias 
been  worth  as  low  as  4  cents  on  the 
dollar  It  would  also  bring  about 
a    railroad    development,    backed  by 

American  capital.    ■   road  having 

boon  planned  from  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  the  east  coast,  forming  In  connec- 
tion with  that  lake  a  transcontinen- 
tal route  across  Central  America. 
There  is  no  doubt   but  that  the  In 

1  ores  I  could  be  paid  by  the  customs, 

which  would  probably  Increase 
through  our  management. 

fi'opvrlKhf.  inn.  >>v  Frank  '!.  I 'a  i  pentcr.) 


$1,000,000.00 

Saved  on  Houses 
and Barns! 


FREE  BOOK  Tells  HOW 

This  book  saves  the  home  builders  of  America 
$1,000,000.00  a  year!    If  you  are  going  to  build  a 
house  or  barn,  or  do  any  repair  work,  you  can't 
make  money  faster  and  easier  than  by  writing 
for  the  great  Gordon-Van  Tine  Millwork  and 
Building  Material  Catalog.    Offers  5.000  bargains  in 
everything  you  need  to  build,  remodel  or  repair. 

Save  $500  to  $1,500  on  a  New  House 

Yes,  sir!  We  can  save  you  $500  to  f 1.500  on  the  cost  of  material  for  a  fin^  new 
home.  Doors.  77c  up.  Plain  and  fancy  windows.  57c  up.   All  prices  cut  to  the  quick. 

We  Ship  Goods  Promptly,  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  building  material  concern  selling  direct  to  con- 
sumers.  Three  big  banks  behind  our  guarantee. 

WRiTT  '  Get  the  Great  5.000  Bargain  Millwork  Catalog  and  Plan  Book  of 
"        ■         Fifty  Houses— both  free.    It  you  wish  Plan  Book,  enclose  10  cents 
for  postage  and  mailing.  Write  today.  We  will  send  them  by  return  mail. 


Write  for  Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalog  Today 

Gordon -Van  Tine  Co.,  5077  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


After  a  hard  day's  work 

take  it  easy.  Settle  down  in  the  big  arm  chair 
and  smoke  a  good  pipeful  of 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


It  will  make  you  feel  like  a 
new  man — for  never  before 
was  there  tobacco  like  Velvet. 

It's  the  choicest  growth 
of  Burley  leaf — delightful  in 
fragrance,  temptingly  rich 
and  flavorsome  —  smooth, 
satisfying  and  free  from  bite. 


And  with  all  its  unmatched 
goodness,  Velvet  only  costs  10c 
for  a  big,  full  size  2-ounce 
tin. 


The  Twentieth  Century  KWtner  will  not  know- 
ingly publish  an  advertisement  <>f  an  nnreliable  firm, 

nor  one  which  does  nol  do  pnmcIIv  :is  it  advertises. 

Any  subscriber  who  finds  thai  an  advertiser  does  not 
do  as      promises  in  bis  advertisement  will  confer  s 

favor  l)\  sending  us  his  claim  for  adjustment  <>r  col- 
lection. Always  mention  The  Twentieth  Century 
Parmer  when  writing  ndvertisers. 
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Any  Kind  of  a  Free  Trial 
You  Want-On  Any 
Great  Western 

Cream  Separator 

f  We  will  arrange  tolet  youhave  a  Great 
r  Western  Cream  Separator  on  any  ^ 
kind  of  a  trial  you  «  aut.  Test  the  Great  Western  side 
by  side  with  any  other  separator.  Try  them  both 
on  any  kind  of  milk— warm,  cold  or  stale.  See  how 
much  better  the  Great  Western  Is  In  event  way. 
Then  decide.  We  know  that  the  Great  Western 
beats  them  all.  Coron»-:ssnwillproveltto?/ott.  You 
are  safe  in  tr,  ,ug  or  buying  a  Great  Western.  Our 

S  Year  Guarantee 


protects  you  absolutely.  Write  us.  Let  us  send 
—  you  our  book  so  you  can  read 
upon  butter  fat  facts  and 
cream  separator  profits. 
Read  about  the  many  fea- 
tures that  make  the  Great 
Western  pay  enough  more 
than  any  other  separator 
to  pay  for  itself  quick.  85.00 
to  616.00  more  on  each  cow 
■t  \1    every  year.  You  should  in- 
-    ^TiTTl-lifW  W  vestlgate  now  even  if  you 
^^""fiSSffllMB    Vt  have  a  separator. 


Our  Book 

FREE 


tells 
best 

^  methods    of  separating— 
j^k  — gives  results  of  extensive 
experiments  and  proves 
Great  Western  su  pe- 
ll     riorlty  in  many  ways. 
■       Mail  postal  now — don't 
decide  on  any  machine 
^0      till  our  book  come* 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

386C  Second  Ave.  Rock  Island. ID. 


Woman's  Idea  of  Conservation 


By  Mrs.  W.  O.  Paisley 


Beacon 
Burner 


FREE 


FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
1 100   Candle*    Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
I  We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
I  whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
I  secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  "Write 
I  today.  AGENTS 'WANTED. 

SOME  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Borne  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Ho 


REMEDIES 


Farmer  or  Farmer's 

with  rig  in  every  County  to  intro- 
duce  and  sell  Family  and  Veten-  _. 
nary  Remediet,  Eitiicts  and  Spicej.   tine  pay. 
One  man  made  $90  one  week.  We  mean  bua. 
DeM  and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Wnte  in. 
Shoret-MuellerCo..Dept.68.  Cedar  R»pid».Iow» 


Are  You  Going  to  Build? 

If  so,  three  things  are 
necessary  in  buying 
your  material.  First, 
quality;  second,  serv- 
ice; third,  price.  "When 
it  comes  to  quality, 
that's  our  hobby.  Serv- 
ice, no  one  Is  better 
prepared.  Price,  "Wa 
are  there."  No  one  ia 
as  well  equipped  as  «  to  ship  your  entire  wants 
in  the  Building  Material  line  from  one  place,  in 
one  shipment,  at  one  time.  In  addition  our  stock 
is  centrally  located,  which  means  a  big  saving 
in  freight  rates.  We  make  a  business  of  shipping 
Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware,  Paint,  Cement  and; 
everything  required  for  any  kind  of  building  direct 
to  the  consumer.  If  you  are  going  to  build,  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  get  our  catalog  and  prices. 

C.  HAFER  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Council  BLifs,  Iowa. 


SHEET  D  MUSIC  5c  Postpaid, 

Any  25  lor  $1.00  Postpaid 

This  music  Is  the  same.  In  every  partic- 
ular, as  you  purchase  In  Music  Stores. 
Songs,  Words  and  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 

Ciribirinin  Waltz  Songr 
Voice  of  the  Woods.  Watson 
Rocked  in  Cradle  of  The  Deep  v 
When  You  &  I  Were  Young.  Maggie, 
Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother 
O  That  We  Two  Were  Maying 
Love'  s  Old  Sweet  Song  Come  Back  to  Erin.  Claribtl 
Queen  of  the  Earth       Serenade  by  F  Schubert 
Good- Bye,  Tosti  Dream  oi  Paradise,  Sacred 

I  ost  Chord  Toreadoi  Song  from  Carmen 

Killarney  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought 

Jerusalem,  Sacred  Miserere  Irom  Trovatore 

Instrumental  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 
Huinoreske.  Dvorak     Tales  ol  Hoffman.  Barcarotll 
Old  Cathedral  Chimes    Alice  Transcription.  Aschtr 
Melodies  from  Scotland  • 
Woodland  Echoes,  IVyman 
Old  Folks  at  Home.  Variations 
William  Tell  Overture   Old  Black  Joe,  Variations 
Uixieland,  Variations     Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.  Variations 
Martha.  Selections         My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Variations 
jKdelweiss.  Glide  Waltz  Bohemian  Girl.  Selections 
Mower  Song.  Lattse     Whispering  of  Love.  Waltz 
Salut  A  Veslh  March      Spring  Song,  Mtniclssohn 
Irish  Melodies  Beautiful  Blue  Danube,  Walt* 

'l  ast  Hope.  Gallsi halt  Dancing  in  Barn.  Turner 
Falling  Waters.  Truax  Mocking  Bird,  Variations 
HoineSwcct  llonie.Var  Starlight  Waltz.  Hrainaii 
The  Storm,  Weber         Melody  in  F.  Rubenslein 
Mawrond  Overture       Black  Hawk  Waltz.  Walsh 
Hamilton  Profit-Sharing  Coupons  with  all  orders 

THE  MYREX  CO.,  240  W.  36th  St.,  New  York 

Send  2c  Stamp  for  "Money -Sarinf"  Catalogue. 


The  Rosary,  Rogers 
Forsaken.  Koschal 
Wearing  of  the  Green 
Kathleen  Mavourneen 
Calvary.  Sacred 
The  Palms.  Sacred 


Zampa  Overture 
l.ustspiel  Overture 
Qui  Vive  Galop 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with  advertisers  on  this  page,  and  oblige 
both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


HE  Second  Minnesota  Con- 
servation and  Agricultural 
Development  Congress  held 
in  Minneapolis  was  an  im- 
portant assemblage  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  the 
North  Star  state,  and  while  on  ac- 
count of  its  motto,  "Talk  Minnesota, 
keep  pushing,"  there  were  some  who 
were  disposed  to  call  it  a  "conver- 
sation" congress,  yet  it  was  a  meet- 
ing which  will  bring  splendid  re- 
sults. Similar  meetings  are  needed 
in  every  state  to  spread  interest  in 
the  development  of  our  country. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  kind  was 
held  in  1910,  and  750  delegates  reg- 
istered during  the  meeting.  This 
was  a  much  larger  attendance  than 
was  attracted  by  the  National  Con- 
servation Congress  held  in  the  same 
building  six  months  ago.  At  the 
second  state  meeting  the  registered 
attendance  was  over  4,500,  and  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  present,  besides  those  from 
every  community  in  Minnesota.  It 
will  pay  those  interested  to  study 
the  work  done  in  Minnesota.  The 
one  held  in  Omaha  last  January  was 
interfered  with  by  severe  weather 
conditions,  but  neither  that  or  pre- 
vious ones  held  in  Nebraska  or  other 
states  have  stirred  up  the  interest  in 
their  work  that  has  been  developed 
by  the  one  in  Minnesota. 

The  program  of  the  congress  was 
one  which  covered  topics  of  interest 
to  all.  The  state  of  Minn.-.ota  is 
one  of  the  older  ones  of  the  west, 
but  even  at  that  only  one-third  of 
its  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The 
sections  which  were  first  developed 
did  not  receive  proper  care  in  the 
earlier  days  and  their  fertility  has 
been  exhausted  and  returns  from 
them  have  been  reduced  so  the  in- 
terest was  both  in  conservation  and 
development.  "The  Soil,"  "Practi- 
cal Farming"  and  "Scientific  Farm- 
ing" were  topics  at  special  meetings 
for  farmers,  the  discussions  being 
led  by  agricultural  experts,  and  at 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  congress 
agricultural  topics  were  discussed 
by  James  J.  Hill,  the  empire  builder, 
and  by  prominent  agricultural  edu- 
cators and  editors;  "Good  Roads," 
by  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  "The  Money 
Trust"  and  financial  topics  by  prom- 
inent financiers;  "The  Conservation 
of  Railway  Service,"  by  President 
Howard  Elliott  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific railway;  "The  Conservation  of 
Life;"  "The  Prevention  of  Fire 
Waste,"  "Child  Conservation"  and 
many  similar  topics  were  the  themes 
of  experts  in  their  respective  lines 
and  the  closing  talk  was  by  Maude 
Ballington  Booth  on  the  conservation 
of  "The  Discharged  Prisoner — An 
Asset." 

I  have  mentioned  these  numerous 
topics  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
scope  of  the  meeting.  While  it  was 
one  where  Minnesota  was  the  theme, 
it  was  also  one  where  every  state 
was  interested,  for  the  lessons  apply 
to  any  section.  And  woman's  work 
in  conservation  was  not  forgotten. 
Each  day  there  were  women  on  the 
program,  and  all  of    the  speakers 


showed  their  appreciation  of 
woman's  part,  both  in  conservation 
and  development.  Miss  Frances 
Lapham  of  Caledonit,  Minn.,  a  school 
teacher  and  an  agricultural  investi- 
gator, spoke  on  the  topic,  "Keeping 
the  Girl  on  the  Farm."  She  pre- 
sented the  topic  from  an  optimistic 
standpoint. 

"If  you  can  solve  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm,  I  will 
risk  the  girls,"  she  said,  and  she 
urged  the  co-operation  of  the  parents 
in  making  the  duties  of  the  farm 
girls  pleasant  and  in  helping  the 
daughters  to  take  a  pride  in  the 
work,  but  she  urged  that  they  be 
given  some  responsibility.  "When 
you  find  a  girl  who  has  shown  a 
spirit  of  unrest,"  she  said,  "it  is  usu- 
ally a  case  of  having  been  pampered. 
Maternal  influence  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  bringing  up  girls  so  they  are 
happy  in  farm  houses,  but  this  in- 
fluence should  be  exerted  while  they 
are  young.  Optimism  should  be  the 
ruling  factor  of  every  farm  home, 
and  if  this  predominates  it  will  solve 
the  question  to  a  marked  degree." 

Miss  Anna  Shelland,  superintend- 
ent of  Koochiching  county  schools 
(please  note  that  most  of  Minne- 
sota's counties,  as  well  as  many  ot" 
its  towns,  have  Indian  names),  whose 
home  is  away  up  on  the  Canadian 
border,  gave  one  of  the  best  ad- 
dresses of  the  whole  congress  on  the 
theme  of  the  development  of  a  new 
country,  and  it  was  an  effective  ap- 
peal for  good  roads,  as  well  as  a 
message  regarding  "The  Rural 
School  in  a  New  Country."  Miss 
Shelland  brought  a  message  that 
told  of  constructive  work  for  best 
results  and  told  of  the  difficulties 
in  getting  to  school,  and  of  the  effect 
of  poor  roads  on  the  problem  and 
of  other  phases  of  the  work. 

"Each  community  is  a  world  of  its 
own,  and  some  of  them  are  com- 
posed of  only  six  or  eight  families,' 
she  said.  "Even  along  the  lines  of 
railroad  the  communities  are  scat- 
tered, separated  by  swamps,  and 
likewise  by  rivers,  until  they  are  at 
least  partially  isolated.  Away  from 
the  rivers  and  railroads  they  are 
even  more  isolated,  but  we  have 
tried  to  reach  every  child  by  giving 
the  best  possible  service  to  each 
school."  She  told  the  story  of  pri- 
vations and  of  the  lonesome  condi- 
tions in  those  border  districts  and 
closed  by  saying:  "Give  us  roads, 
or  appropriations  equal  to  the  taxes 
the  state  should  pay  on  its  land,  and 
in  ten  years'  time  we  will  show  the 
best  schools,  the  finest  gardens,  the 
best  wheat  fields  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  prosperous  country  in 
all  the  land,  for  nowhere  can  you 
find  better  climate,  timber,  soil  or 
mineral  wealth." 

A  topic  which  was  placed  on  the 
program  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
women  and  with  the  hearty  support 
of  Governor  Eberhardt,  the  president 
of  the  congress,  was  that  of 
"Weights  and  Mersures."  The  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  of  standards 
from  Washington,  D.  O,  and  Dr. 
Fritz  Reichmann,  superintendent  of 
weights  and  measures  for  the  state 


of  New  York,  were  the  speakers. 
The  latter  said: 

"The  women  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  splendid  worK  they  have 
done  in  behalf  of  the  weights  and 
measures  agitation,  which  they  have 
started,  not  only  in  Minnesota,  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
women  have  fully  realized  the  im- 
portance of  this  problem  in  the  di- 
rect bearing  which  it  has  on  their 
homes. 

"A  child  brought  up  in  a  home 
where  the  mother  carefully  attends 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  buying  end  of 
the  household  will  find  that  it  has 
an  added  advantage  later  in  life  in 
the  splendid  training  that  she  •will 
have  received,  for  this  sort  of  accu- 
racy will  reflect  in  every  phase  of 
home  life." 

When  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  the  women  secur- 
ing the  law  regarding  the  uniform 
weights  and  measures  in  the  state, 
Dr.  Reichmann  was  most  emphatic 
in  his  affirmation.  "Of  course  they 
will.  In  the  first  place,  the  women 
always  get  what  they  decide  they 
want,  and  in  the  second  place,  Min- 
nesota is  one  of  the  progressive 
states  and  will  take  such  opportuni- 
ties to  keep  in  the  rank  of  being  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  northwest" 
Other  states  will  do  well  to  take  the 
same  position  In  this  matter. 

Not  only  did  women  take  part  in 
the  program,  but  they  were  the  hos- 
tesses of  the  congress.  The  fact  that 
the  Northwestern  Products  exposi- 
tion was  being  held  in  the  adjoining 
building  added  interest  to  the  con- 
gress, as  at  the  land  show  there 
were  many  exhibits  made  by  women, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Women? 
Commercial  club  of  Seattle  was  one 
of  the  active  workers  at  the  exposi- 
tion. In  order  to  shorten  the  name 
of  the  congress  it  will  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  "Minnesota  Agricul- 
tural Development  Congress,"  and 
a  state  appropriation  has  been  asked 
to  meet  part  of  its  expenses,  but  the 
conservation  feature  will  remaiD 
prominent  in  its  work,  and  each 
community  can  profit  by  the  work 
done,  not  only  the  communities  in 
Minnesota,  but  those  in  other  states 
as  well. 


Woman  Wheat  Grower 
A  woman  was  one  of  the  competi 
tors  making  a  close  race  for  the 
world's  greatest  wheat  prize,  offered 
at  the  Minneapolis  Land  Show.  Thi 
was  a  gas  tractor  and  gang  plo* 
valued  at  $5,000,  and  was  offeree 
for  the  best  five  bushels  of  whea 
exhibited  from  the  seven  northwes 
states.  Over  400  entries  were  mad 
and  300  bushels  of  wheat  judged  in 
the  final  competition,  and  the  prize 
finally  awarded  to  J.  P.  Nash  and 
C.  P.  Bridgeman,  ranchers  at  Clydf 
Park,  Mont.  The  wheat  was  judgei 
on  yield,  the  commercial  score  cart 
and  on  baking  test.  One  of  tht 
finest  samples  was  entered  by  Mis 
Josephine  Connolly,  a  school  teache 
and  homesteader  at  Power,  Mont 
Her  entry  scored  high  on  the  phys 
ical  and  laboratory  tests,  but  sh' 
lost  on  yield.  In  the  large  field  o 
entries  she  stood  tenth  in  the  fina 
returns.  Although  not  a  winner  ii 
this  big  competition,  Miss  Connoll 
has  demonstrated  that  a  woman  cai 
raise  wheat  as  well  as  teach  school 
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itelligence  in  the  Feeding  of 

Dairy  Cattle  Means  a  Profit 


TUDENTS  of  dairying  have 
often  defined  the  cow  as  a 
factory  where  roughage 
and  grains  are  converted 
to  milk  and  butter-fat.  If  this 
finition  is  to  holu  and  we  consider 
e  dairy  cow  as  a  factory,  then  she 
ould  be  required  to  return  a  profit 
e  same  as  the  manufacturing  es- 
blishment. 

Here  is  where  many  dairymen 
ten  go  wrong.  They  get  out  the 
ring  balances  and  make  a  milk 
eet  and  then  by  the  use  of  the 
ibcock  tester  proceed  to  sell  all 
ws  which  do  not  show  a  fair  profit, 
owever,  this  test  is  often  not  a 
ir  method  of  determining  a  cow's 
,lue,  as  poor  feeding  on  the  part 
the  owner  has  robbed  many  a 
w  of  her  rightful  place  in  the  herd. 
ie  may  make  a  good  yield  of  milk 
id  butter-fat,  but  she  cannot  make 
profit  with  the  high-priced  feeds 
it  especially  inducive  to  milk  pro- 
iction. 

The  trouble  is  in  most  cases  that 
e  average  dairyman  does  not  pay 
cugh  attention  to  the  balanced  Ta- 
rn. That  is,  the  proportion  of  the 
fferent  feed  constituents  is  not 
rnished  in  the  amounts  required 
maintain  the  body  and  produce 
e  maximum  amount  of  milk.  Jn 
any  cases  too  much  rough  feed  is 
ven  and  as  a  result  a  portion  of  it 


is  wasted  and  the  ration  is  made  too 
costly.  Unless  a  cow  is  an  excep- 
tionally high  producer  she  cannot 
begin  to  make  the  profit  that  she 
would  if  she  were  properly  fed 

If  the  feeds  are  to  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  they  must  be  palata- 
ble and  succulent.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  to  fill  the  milk  pail  than  a 
little  care  in  making  up  the  ration. 

Then  again,  the  ration  must  be  an 
economical  one.  In  order  to  meet 
this  qualification  the  writer  would 
advise  every  dairyman  to  know  the 
market  value  of  the  different  feeds 
he  is  using,  together  with  the  diges- 
tible nutrients  contained  in  each. 
The  latter  can  be  obtained  in  tabular 
form  in  most  any  book  or  bulletin  on 
feeding  of  live  stock.  Then  when 
protein  feeds  are  desired  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  division  to  know  which 
feed  is  a  most  economical  one  to  use. 

If,  for  example,  wheat  bran  sells 
for  $26  per  ton,  protein  costs  10.6 
cents  per  pound,  while  if  gluten  feed 
sells  for  $28  per  ton,  protein  costs 
6.9  cents  per  pound.  The  latter, 
then,  would  be  much  the  cheaper 
feed  to  buy.  The  cost  of  protein  is 
figured  as  follows:  Wheat  bran 
contains  12.2  per  cent  of  protein,  or 
244  pounds  in  one  ton;  then  $2  6,  or 
the  price  of  2,000  pounds  divided  by 
2  44  equals  10.6  cents,  or  the  cost  of 
one  pound  protein  in  wheat  bran. 


As  an  example  for  poor  judgment 
in  feeding  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
feeding  record  of  a  herd  of  twenty- 
eight  cows  owned  by  a  firm  near 
Manchester,  la.  The  average  pro- 
duction of  these  cows  for  the  year 
was  2  25  pounds  of  butter-fat,  while 
the  profit  averaged  but  $4.34  per 
cow.  The  reason  for  this  low  profit 
is  easily  explained  when  we  notice 
that  the  cost  of  the  roughage  aver- 
ages $53.15  per  cow. 

Even  the  poorest  and  the  best  cow 
in  this  herd  were  fed  the  same 
amounts  of  roughage  regardless  of 
t) a.  fact  that  the  one  cow  produced 
3  00  pounds  of  butter-fat,  while  the 
other  produced  just  half  as  much.  A 
small  difference  is  to  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  cost  of  the  grain,  the 
poorest  cow  being  fed  $11.70  worth, 
while  the  highest  producing  cow  re- 
ceived $14.23  worth  of  grain. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  high  cost 
of  roughage  was  the  feeding  of 
$25.76  worth  of  corn  stover,  together 
with  $7  or  $8  worth  of  timothy.  If 
more  silage  had  been  fed  this  herd 
could  have  been  fed  much  cheaper 
w"h  feeds  which  would  have  been 
more  inducive  to  milk  production. 

Timothy  hay  never  was  a  feed  for 
dairy  cattle,  and  never  will  be;  it 
lacks  palatability,  is  not  especially  a 
milk-producing  feed  and  is  too  high- 
priced  for  the  nutrients  which  it  does 
contain.  Corn  stover  has  somewhat 
the  same  objections  and  character- 
istics that  timothy  hay  has  and 
should  not  be  depended  upon  for  a 
very  large  part    of    the  roughage. 


Contrast  this  herd  with  another 
one  in  the  same  neighborhood  and 
belonging  to  the  same  co-operative 
cow  testing  association,  owned  by  a 
somewhat  better  feeder  The  total 
profit  of  his  ten  cows  amounted  to 
$192.03  more  than  the  to^al  profit 
of  the  first  herd,  although  the  first 
herd  contained  twenty-eibht  cows, 
which  averaged  forty -three  pounds 
of  butter-fat  more  per  cow  than  the 
ten  cows  produced  on  an  average.  In 
this  latter  herd  each  cow  cost  her 
owner  $23.58  for  roughage  averag- 
ing a  profit  of  $30.44  eacb. 

The  following  table  puts  the  data 
of  these  two  herds  in  tabular  form 
and  brings  out  the  contrast  still  more 
plainly: 

Ave.  lbs.  Ave.  cost  of  Ave. 
Herd  No.  butter-fat  roughage  profit 
No.    of  cows,    per  cow.    oer  cow.    pr  cow 

1   28  224  $53.15  %  4.34 

2   10  181  23.58  30.44 

Differ- 
ence.    IS  43  29  57  26.10 

Of  course,  the  individuality  of  the 

cow  and  the  conditions  existing  on 
the  farm  will  have  an  influence  on 
the  kind  of  ration  fed.  Allowing  for 
all  common  variations  in  the  condi- 
tions, the  fact  remains  that  the  man 
who  spends  a  little  time  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  his  cows 
and  who  understands  something  of 
the  value  of  the  different  feeds  is 
the  man  who  is  going  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  success  in  dairying.  He 
will  not  be  the  man  who  has  to  keep 
twenty-eight  cows  of  superior  pro- 
ducing ability  in  order  to  get  two- 
fifths  as  much  total  profit  from  his 
herd  as  a  man  who  has  but  ten  cows, 
either.  GUY  S.  ELLIS. 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  OWN  A  BUGGY 


Like  This  Triple  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Buggy 

We  have  sold  49,000  of  these  buggies  and  every  last  one  of  them  has  given 
absolute  satisfaction.  The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  presented  in  support  of  any 
vehicle  is  that  it  has  proven  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  users  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  and  severest  tests.  This  is  the  exact  standard  that  all  our  vehicles  live  up  to. 
Our  Triple  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Buggy  is  a  stylish,  comfortable,  easy  running  and 
substantial  vehicle  that  anyone  would  be  proud  to  own  and  ride  in.  In  addition  to 
combining  all  the  latest  features  in  design  and  construction  we  are  offering  this  vehicle 
to  you  at  a  price  that  is  at  least  $35.00  less  than  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  similar  buggy  from  your  home  dealer. 


Shipped  at  Once  From  Our  Warehouse 
Near  You 

These    buggies    are    carried    in    13  cities 
throughout  the  country  and  arc  shipped  from  the 
city  nearest  you.    This  insures  prompt  service 
and  low  freight  charges.     Wc  owe  the  enor- 
mous KlOVth  of  our  vehicle  business 
entirely  to  the  facl  that  we  build 
I  "A  ET  CT  vehicle*  to  last  and  gh 

I  %  First  we  satisfy  ourselves  that 

I     J  * s^^Z^^  L  V.    our  vehicles  arc  the  best  that 
I  Cfm^  \\    can  bebulH       the  icnuii 

J^P^r^   ^9^\.  \\      resulting  from  thit  standard  i 
'  .  f&9^  \\       satisfied  customers 

$30.95  Top  Buggy 

Our  1913  Vehicle  Cat- 
alog   shows    a  Top 
IJuKKy  for  $30. 95,  a 
gn  a  rati  teed  Run- 
about (or  *24.<X).  a  Can 
Dpi  Top  Surrey  (or 
$52  HO.   a  standard 
Farm  W  a  k  o  n  (or 
and  o  v  ■  r 
OBS  hundred 
o  thai  nimilar 
bargain*. 


Our  Big  Special  Vehicle 
Catalog  for  1913 

Is  now  ready  for  you,  brim- 
ful of  quality  vehicles  of 
all  styles  at  bargain  prices. 
This  handsome  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  colors  and 
describes  every  vehicle  in  de- 
tail. There  is  nothing  left  to  the 
imagination,  everything  is  plain- 
ly shown  and  clearly  explained. 
You  are  as  safe  in  ordering  from 
it  as  if  the  vehicle  actually  stood 
before  you. 

Write  for  This  1913  Vehic 

Fill  in  the  coupon  at  tin-  •  < 

today,  or  iust  send  a  postal  and  wc  will 
to  you  absolutely  (rec  by  return  mad. 
moment*  you  uite  now  will  result  in  you 

Our  Vehicle  Ciunrnntce  is  a  most  unusual 
one  and  guarantees  you  absolute  satisfaction  lor 

the  life  ol  the  vehk  le.   We  ihia  on  30  Day*" 

Free  Trial  witli  the  privilege  of  returning 
the  vehicle  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason. 


P.  O. 


k  f.  n.  No. 


StaU 


TO  KNOW 
SENT  POSTPAID 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


P.O.  Bom 


Street 
■  nil  No. 
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TO  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

NORTHWESTERN  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

300-204  1st  St.N.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  Ml  Nil, 

TRAPPERS 

We  Pay  Highest  Casta  Prices 

We  are  the  oldest  established  Fur  House  in  Kansas 
(.  ity  — have  been  paying  highest  cash  prices  and  al- 
ways giving  our  customers  a  square  deal  on  every 
shipment  since  1870.    Ship  us  all  your 

FURS 

We  need  all  you  can  send,  right  now.  We  pay 
the  prices  we  quote;  give  liberal  assortment,  do 
cot  undergrade,  and  remit  cash  in  full  same  day 
shipment  is  received.  We  charge  no  commission. 
Semi  today  for  our  iree  price  bulletin  quoting  high- 
est cash  prices  which  we  actually  pay,  free  tags 
and  full  particulars 

ML  Lyon  &  Co.,  258  Delaware  St., 
 KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  

WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
.allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
"T  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  out 
unheard  o/  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  191a  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES fwcycieoi 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  ■wonderful proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coastor-Brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  lor  our  special  offer 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Oept  Li86  CHICAGO 


Bird 
Book 


AIR  TO  BURN 

There's  plenty  of  it,  and  it  couts  nothing1. 
Most  beautiful  and  powerful  light  since 
dawn  waa  invented     Over  BOO  styles  of       "  # 
fixtures  for  home  or  business.   Write  for  " 
catalogue     American  Gas  Machine  Co* 
197  Clark  St.        Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Stuff  Birds  And 

Animalc  Learn  at  home  to  mount 
1(119  birds,    animals,  game 
beads,  fish,  tan  skins:  make  beautiful 
nigs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophies.     Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  suc- 
cess.  Wiargeslow.   Write  today  for  FREE  11- 
stratedbook  explaining  taxidermy  and 
ywing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  ant 
mals.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
34  Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement  of 
an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one 
which  does  not  do  exactly  as 
it  advertises.  Any  subscriber 
who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in 
his  advertisement  will  confer 
a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  col- 
lection. Always  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing  advertisers. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Re  duce  Farm  Work! 


This  rapid  tool  grinder,  with  Its  wonderful^ 
artificial  diamond  wheels,  sharpens  plow 
points,  saws,  axes,  discs,  sickles  and  all 
larm  tools  25  times  faster  than  a 
grindstone,  10  times  better  than 
emery.  W  ill  not  draw  temper.  It  re 
duces  tarm  work,  saves  time,  labor 
and  money.    "Will  send  It  on  trial 
without  advance  payment  or  obligation. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  all  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive, 
aust-proof  bearings,  runseasyaea  sewing 
machine.     Special  attachments  such  as 
torge,milk  tester,  jigsaw, ripsaw, lathe, 
drill,  etc.,  furnished  If  desired,  fully 
guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on  tool 
grinding  and  liberal  lree  trial  ofler. 

Luthir  Grinder  Co  .  362  Stroh  Bdg.  Milwaukee,  Wli. 


All  in  a  Coach  and  Four 

The  quality  folk  went  riding  by, 

All  in  a  coach  and  four, 
And  pretty  Annette,  in  a  calico  gown 
(Bringing   her    marketing     things  from 
town), 

Stopped  short  with  her  Sunday  store, 
And  wondered  if  ever  it  should  betide 
That  she  in  a  long-plumed  hat  would  ride 

Away  in  a  coach  and  four. 

A  lord  there  was,  oh,  a  lonely  soul, 

There  in  the  coach  and  four; 
His  years  were  young,  but  his  heart  was 
old, 

And  he  hated  his  coaches  and  hated  his 
gold 

(Those  things  which1  we  all  adore). 
And  he  thought  how  sweet  it  would  be  to 
trudge 

Along  with  that  fair  little  country  drudge, 
And  away  from  his  coach  and  four. 

And  so  next  day  he  went  riding  back, 

All  with  his  coach  and  four. 
And  he  went  each  day,  whether  dry  or 
wet, 

Till  he  married   the  sweet    little  maid 
Annette 

(In  spite  of  her  lack  of  lore). 
But  they  didn't  trudge  off  on  foot  to- 
gether, 

For  he  bought  her  a  hat  with  a  long,  long 
feather. 

And  they  rode  in  the  coach  and  four. 

Now,  a  thing  like  this  could  happen,  we 
know, 

All  in  a,  coach  and  four; 
But  the  fact  of  it  is,  'twixt  me  and  you, 
There  isn't  a  word  of  the  story  true 

(Pardon  I  do  implore). 
It  is  only  a  foolish  and  fanciful  song 
That  came  to  me  as  I  rode  along, 

All  in  a  coach  and  four. 
—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Lippincott's. 


there.  The  eyes  may  be  defective, 
making  close  application  to  the 
printed  page,  either  painful  or  nerve- 
racking.  Adenoids  and  enlarged 
tonsils  are  a  great  source  of  trouble 
resulting  in  mental  backwardness. 
Improper  ventilation  in  the  school 
room  or  the  sleeping  room  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  source  of  trouble, 
resulting  in  headache,  nausea  and 
general  debility.  There  is  plenty  of 
fresh  air  in  the  country — let  it  into 
the  houses.  Good  health  is  due 
every  child  and  should  be  the  first 
consideration  of  parents.  To  add  to 
a  child's  physical  inability  by  scold- 
ing and  unjustly  accusing  him  of 
laziness  will  only  result  in  bringing 
bitterness  to  his  little  soul. 

THE  EDITOR. 


What  V7entilation  Does  for  the  Child 

Dr.  C.  W.  G.  Rohrer,  M.  A.,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Maryland  State  Board 
of  Health,  has  just  completed  one  c£ 
the  most  exhaustive  researches  in  the 
value  of  fresh  air  to  school  childre  1 
that  has  yet  been  made.    Among  the 


Our  Home  Chat 

Many  a  boy  and  girl  has  been 
scolded  for  laziness  when  they  in  no 
■way  merited  the  rebuke.  Children 
who  are  growing  fast,  "shooting  up," 
as  we  say,  often  lack  strength,  and 
have  not  the  vitality  for  hard  work. 
Their  development  may  not  be  uni- 
form, perhaps  the  heart  has  not 
grown  in  proportion  and  the  child  is 
not  in  shape  for  work.  A  boy  and 
g"  '  in  this  condition  will  be  inclined 
to  sit  around  in  corners,  without  tak- 
ing part  in  strenuous  games  or  work. 
Nature  is  merely  indicating  to  them 
in  her  own  way  the  course  they 
should  pursue.  To  force  a  child  on 
to  effort  under  such  a  handicap  is 
not  only  an  injustice,  but  may  result 
in  lasting  hasm. 

Dullness  in  school  may  usually  be 
traced  back  to  physical  imperfection; 
in  fact,  almost  always  has  its  origin 


most  important  of  public  bealth 
questions  is  the  problem  of  ventila- 
tion. High  up  in  the  scale  stands 
the  ventilation  of  school  rooms.  The 
pupils,  as  well  as  their  busy  teachers, 
spend  from  five  to  six  hours  daily  in 
the  school  room.  This  period  rep- 
resents nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  How  important, 
then,  it  becomes  for  both  pupil  and 
teacher  that  the  school  room  should 
be  properly  ventilated. 

In  order  to  ventilate  a  school  room 
properly  the  air  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion.  Winds  are  pow- 
erful agents  for  ventilation,  and  a 
slight  breeze  passing  through  a 
school  room  changes  the  air  therein 
many  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
and  .carries  out  many  of  the  impuri- 
ties. The  best  method  of  natural 
ventilation  is  to  lower  the  school 
room  windows  from  the  top,  a  few 


inches  or  more,  according  to  tl 
season,  to  allow  the  warm  expin 
air  to  escape.  Also  raise  windov 
slightly  from  the  bottom  to  perm 
fresh  air  to  enter  from  without, 
the  wind  is  high  and  the  weath 
extremely  cold,  the  windows  ne< 
not  be  raised  from  the  bottom, 
sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air  wi 
enter  between  the  upper  sash  ar 
the  lower  one. 

If  natural  ventilation  proves  to  1 
inadequate,  artificial  means  must  I 
resorted  to.  Some  of  the  lan 
school  rooms  are  splendidly  equipps 
by  reason  of  the  hot-air  furnace.  Tl 
warm  air  is  admitted  by  means 
registers  built  in  the  floor;  these  a 
located  a  sufficient  distance  fro 
the  desks  o€  the  school  children,  i 
as  not  to  cause  any  of  them  to  \ 
come  overheated,  because  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  to  sit  or  star 
over  a  hot-air  register  on  a  chill 
wintry  day.  The  windows  are  lo'i 
ered  from  the  top  to  allow  the  e 
pired  air  a  means  of  escape.  Tl 
windows  long,  and  with  large  pan 
of  glass  to  insure  plenty  of  light  ai 
sunshine,  extend  within  a  few  fel 
of  the  floor.  Between  the  windo1 
additional  small  inlets  for  fresh  a 
are  also  provided.  This  arrangeme 
permits  the  fresh  air  to  be  proper 
heated  at  the  time  of  its  entran 
into  the  room.  If  this  was  not  do 
unpleasant  chilling  and  injurio 
draughts  would  be  the  result.  Ca 
must  be  taken  that  the  pupils  ha 
a  full  supply  of  properly-warm 
air  and  are  not  overcrowded. 

The  air  supplied  to  school  hous 
should  be  taken  from  a  point  w< 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  whe 
it  is  free  from  contamination  and 
constantly,  changing,  and  not  frr 
cellars  or  closed  areas,  where  t 
atmosphere  is  stagnant  and  full 
impurities. 

The  best  of  the  artificial  venti 
tors  is  such  that  the  air  after  bei 
warmed  and  brought  into  the  sch( 
rooms  at  a  level  a  few  feet  above  t 
floor  circulates  through  them  and 
finally  withdrawn  through  regish 
at  the  floor  level,  whence  it  is  c: 
ried  underneath  the  floors  to  lar 
outlet  shafts  in  which  a  draught 
constantly  maintained. 

Opening  the  doors  and  windo 
when  the  pupils  are  out  of  doors 
flushing  the  rooms  with  fresh  air 
is  an  excellent  aid,  and  is  even  u 
ful  in  cases  where  the  most  elabor; 
artificial  system  of  ventilation  is 
use. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  diseases 
winter  are  due  to  improperly  ver 
lated  houses  and  school  rooms.  I 
pils  habitually  living  in  such  an 
mosphere  are  almost  uniformly  1; 
guid,  subject  to  headaches,  nan 
and  loss  of  appetite,  and  often 
skin  eruption,  pneumonia,  bronchi 
and  other  ailments. 

Parents  often  wonder  why  tb 
children  are  stupid  and  drowsy  wt 
at  school,  and  they  do  not  progr 
favorably  in  their  studies.  Def 
tive  ventilation  is  often  the  can 
Then  it  is  that  much  study  becoE' 
"a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 
DR.  LEONARD  K.  HIRSHBEEl 
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:ashions  :  Winter  Comfort  for  the  Little  Ones 


AST  season  the  trend  of 
laces  for  dress  embellish- 
ment ran  toward  the 
coarse  and  heavy  varieties, 
ich  as  macrame,  ratine,  the  very 
eavy  cluny,  Irish  and  torchon, 
his  season  the  fine-meshed,  flimsy, 
)ft-as-tissue  laces  have  been  rein- 
ated  in  favor  and,  with  excellent 
;asons  for  the  softness  and  pliabil- 
y  of  the  materials  in  vogue,  call  for 
corresponding  quality  in  trim- 
ings  in  order  to  produce  the  grace- 
ll  lines  and  clinging  effects  pre- 
:ribed  by  the  present  modes. 
There  is  a  particularly  strong 
snchant  for  shadow  and  malines 
ices  containing  pretty  flower  and 
:roll  designs.  These  laces 
jme  in  various  widths — in 
le  white,  cream  and  deep 
:ru  tones — and  furnish  an 
squisite  trimming  on 
ainty  evening  frocks,  after- 
oon  gowns,  blouses,  neg- 
gees — in  fact,  almost  everything 
tat  can  be  placed  in  the  cate- 
jry  of  women's  garments.  Shadow 
ices  are  popular  for  frilling, 
hich  is  used  to  trim  sleeves 
id  collars  of  waists,  suits  and 
-esses.  The  Directoire  craze  occa- 
oned  an  unusual  demand  for  soft 
ce  and  net  jabots,  frills  and  other 
mceits  worn  in  conjunction  with 
igh  and  low  Robespierre  collars. 
Bohemian,  Mechlin,  Pointe  d' 
lencon,  Venetian,  Milan  and  Val- 
iciennes  laces  are  the  most  popu- 
r — outrivaling  Cluny  and  Irish, 
le  favorites  of  a  season  ago.  How- 
ter,  both  these  laces  are  still  used 
>  a  great  extent,  but  the  thread 
uployed  in  their  makings  is  very 
uch  finer. 

The  hand-made  laces  mentioned 
re  very  expensive — far  too  expen- 
ve  for  the  average  purse,  but  hand- 
>me  imitations  of  them  can  be  had 
t  remarkable  reasonable  prices,  and 
ley  serve  the  same  purpose,  with 
lually  effective  results.  So  clever 
re  some  of  these  laces  imitated  that 
le  difference  between  the  genuine 
nd  the  machine-made  varieties  can 
ardly  be  detected  except  upon  very 
lose  inspection. 

Crochet  lace  is  still  very  popular, 
nd  the  girl  who  has  the  time  and 
ilent  can  have  most  beautiful  trim- 
lings  of  her  own  making.  Designs 
nd  directions  are  appearing  In  many 
lagazlnes  and  are  easily  followed. 


4805 


mings  of  tan-colored  broadcloth.  The 
low  waistline  and  the  very  slightly 
blouted  body  portion 
are  becoming  features. 
An  up-to-date  detail 
is  shown  in  the  short 
sash  ends  at  the  back. 
No.  4876,  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6  and  S  years,  the  4- 
year  size  requiring"  2 
yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial, with  l*4-yard 
27-inch  contrasting 
fabric.  Price,  10  cents. 


IH1!» 


INtiX 


Description  of  Patterns 

4%9-Thlf!  little  coat,  Intended  for  a  jrlrl 
r  Hmall  boy  for  "bent"  wear,  whh  hand- 
omely  made  of  irray  blue  corduroy,  with 
ollar  of  broadcloth  In  n  self -tone,  A  Ilt- 
le  blanket  coat  for  ordlnnry  wear  may 
<•  made  by  this  pattern.  iihIhk  one  of  tlx- 
oft,  reveridble  material*.  The  pointed 
OOd  should,  of  course,  be  used  In  this 
ase.  No.  43X9,  In  sizes  «.  H,  10  nnd  12 
ears,  the  l.yenr  size  re'iulrltur  3  yards  of 
fl-lnch  material.  Price,  15  cents. 
480&—  There  Is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
his  double-breasted  uvi  rcoat  Is  Inti  tuled 
or  a  boy.  The  severe  cut  and  finish  will 
e  appreciated  by  the  Utile  man  who 
mnts  a  coat  like  father's.  Park  blue 
ersey.  cheviot  and  the  soft,  thick  Seotcll 
nd  EnSllab  mixtures  are  recommended. 
io.  180T..  In  sizes  2,  1.  B,  «,  10  and  12  years, 
he  S-year  size  requiring  1%-yard  of  lu- 
nch material  Price,  0  rents. 
4*76— A  pretty  little  dre  q  like  tMi  model 
?as  made  of  tan  and  brown  checked, 
IghtwelKht    woolen    goods,    with  trlm- 


477:'.  Mere  is  ;,  piettv  Ix.v'.m  suit  of  gray 
tweed  in  a  herrlnK-bone  weave,  one  of  the 
most  practical  fabrics  for  th*  purpose. 
This  hlgli  (  losing  at  the  neck  Is  far  more 
convenient  than  the  adjustable-  shields. 
The  round  collar  may  be  of  broadcloth 
and  attached,  or  the  blouse  may  be  fin- 
ished with  a  neckband,  and  linen  ICton 
collars  worn.  The  trousers  close  at  the 
Bides.  No.  1775,  In  sizes  2.  4,  6  and  H  years, 
the  4-year  size  requiring  216  yards  of  44- 
Inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

4KG7— A  dear  little  dress  for  Sunday  wear 
could  be  made  like  'bis  model,  using  dark 
gram  velveteen  with  silk  braiding  In  a 
llfhttf  green.  The  underslccvcs  mny  be 
of  white  f'hlna  silk,  pongee  or  lawn.  The 
or  ess  Is  In  one  pice  from  neck  to  hem, 
and  has  an  Inverted  plait  at  each  side, 
seam.  No.  4WJ7,  In  sizes  1.  2,  3.  1  and  fi 
years,  the  4-year  rlze  rc.|iilrlui:  vault 
of  3ft-lnch  material  Price,  10  cents  Urald- 
Ing  design  No  ll.»7.  price,  y)  cents  for 
perforated  pattern. 


4782  —  White  or 
biscuit  -  col  o  r  e  d 
serge  would  make 
a   handsome  dress 
of     this  pretty 
model,     while  the 
darker   colors  are, 
of    course,  better 
for  general 
48  ih       wear.     The  collar 
4867       may       be  of 
broadcloth  or  satin.   No.  4782, 
in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years, 
the  8-year   size   requiring  2% 
yards     of     44-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

4S19— One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  girlish  dress  models 
is  shown  here.  For  its  devel- 
opment are  suggested  serge, 
cheviot,  black  and  white 
shepherd  checks  and  the  new 
wool  eponge  or  sponge  cloth,. 
The  dress  of  taupe-colored 
serge  in  the  illustration  was 
made  very  pretty  with  white 
satin  collar  and  tiny  brass 
buttons.  The  applied  pocket  at  the  righit 
side  of  the  skirt  will  appeal  to  the  little 
maid.  No.  4819,  in  sizes  4.  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years,  the  8-year  size  requiring  2V£ 
yards  of  44-inch  material,  with  %-yard  of 
ls-lnch  satin.    Price,   15  cents. 

4868— Tan  and  blue  striped,  lightweight  | 
woolen  goods  combined  with  old  blue 
broadcloth  makes  a  pretty  and  servicea- 
ble selection  for  a  school  dress.  While  n 
front  closing  Is  here  simulated,  the  ac- 
tual closing  Is  at  the  back.  One-piece 
sleeves,  fitted  at  the  wrist  by  dart  tucks, 
are  ewerl  into  |ari;e  ai  niholes.  and  (lie 
attached,  side-plaited  skirt  Is  cut  In  one 
piece.  No.  4868,  In  sizes  4,  6.  8,  10  nnd  12 
years,  the  S-year  size  requiring  2:l«  yards 
of  44-Inch  material.  Price  of  pattern,  15 
cents. 


4782 


How  to  Order  Patterns 

The  Twentieth  ('  e  n  t  u  r  y 
Farmer  will  supply  readers 
with  perfect  fitting  patterns; 
all  seams  allowed. 

With  every  pattern  there  1» 
a  CRttlng  guide  and  i  construc- 
tion guide. 

When  ordering  give  number 
of  pattern  desired  and  the  size 

When  ordering  for  children 
give  ago  In  years. 

AddrcHH  Pattern  Department, 
The  Twentieth  Onttirv  Farmer, 
Omnhn,  Neb. 


Kodak  time  is 
All 


time. 


A  KODAK 

serves  every  need  of 

photography  without 

any  of  the  bother. 

For  amateur  or  expert, 
for  indoor  scenes  or  out; 
for  daylight  or  flashlight 
photography;  for  a  picture 
record  of  home  faces  and 
familiar  places;  for  the  story 
of  the  travel — as  art  or  pas- 
time, the  Kodak  way  is  the 
way  to  best  results. 

Kodak  films  are  not  only  more 
convenient  than  cumbersome  glass 
plates — they  yield  better  results — 
and  there's  no  dark-room  in  the 
Kodak  way  of  picture  making. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


398  State  Street. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


"OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.  No  stumps 
can  resist  the  Hercules, 
jbles  land  value— enables 
i  to  make  81200.00  on  40  acres 
le  first  year  after  stumps  aro 
noul— and  $750.00  In  crops 

■  nw  year  nfter.    Get  the 

■  proof.   Why  not 
PSs  Write  Us  Now 

I  t?"i  Hook  tells  all  the 
j^Jacts— shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners— tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'll 
also  quote  you  n  special  money  saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFC  CO.   IM  lll.t  St.,  C.nt.rvlllo.  Iowa 


18c 


I  Ins  Coupon  and 

good  fur  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  tho  fol- 
lowing mngnzlnos: 

1'b'torial  llevlew 
M<  < 'lure's  Magazine.. 
I,a.ll.      Win  id 


Addrens  Twentieth  Osntnrj  Fanner, 

Omnhn,  Jfcli 
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Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to  jm 
Have  Your  Seed -Grain 
Cleaned  and  Graded 


Now  that  farmers  everywhere 
are  cleaning  and  grading  their  Seed 
Grain,  the  question  is.  now  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  obeapest. 
Here's  my  1913  offer: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will 
ship  you.  FREIGHT  PAID  BY 


MYSELF,  <hls  Improved  1913 
model  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  with  all  equipment. 
Clean  your  Seed  Wheat. Oats, Flax. 
Barley.  Peas.  Beans.  Corn,  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AF- 
TER you  haveharvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny  need  you  pay.  except  the  $1. 
until  next  November.  And  by  Novem- 
ber VOl  IUKATHA  M  WILL 
HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID 


1913 

Model 


The  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Manson  Campbell 
ITS  ENTIRE  COST  in  INCREASED  CROPS, 
Then  you'll  have  a"Chatham"to  work  FREE 
for  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  you  want  it.  I  don't  want  your  dollar  or  want 
you  to  keep  my  "Chatham"  unless  it  pleases  you. 
If.  after  a  30-day  teat,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  at  my  expense  and  I  will  send  back 
the  dollar. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  40  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  the 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and  Clenner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  the  particular 
farming  section  to  which  it  goes.  For  example.  I 
6end  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screens, 
riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  irom  what  I  send  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  2  states  in 
the  U.S.  to  which  2  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus 
you  get  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handle  the 

f rains  and  weed  seed  that  grow  on  your  farm, 
ou  don't  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  extras  for  which 
you  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  case  vou  want  more  or  different  screens,  just 
write  me  and  I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny 
would  I  ask  for  extra  screens  and  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FREE  any  mixture 
you  send  in.   If  you've  got  some  impurity  ki  your 


grain  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  don't  get  discour- 
aged.  Write  me. 

Handles  ail  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

My  1913  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wheat,  oats,  peas,  beans, corn,  bar- 
ley, flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  buckborn 
from  clover;  sortscorn  fordrop  planter.  Re- 
moves foul  weed  seed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  grrains.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt  and 
chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
60  bushels  g-raln  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.   Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 

Special  Corn-Sorting:  Attachment 

Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment, 
which  grades  corn  so  that  a  round  or  edge  drop 
planter  drops  the  right  number  of  grains  in  98 
out  of  every  100  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  State 
Agricultural  OolleKeat.  Same  planters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  corn,  make  only  65 out  of  100  perfect  hills. 
In  two  months  I  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alone 
4.000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  It  will 
increase  your  com  crop  amazingly  t 

Postal  Brings  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly 
practical  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows 
an  easy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
farm:  how  to  separate  any  mixture  of  grains—in 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  for  sowing,  feeding 
or  marketing.  Send  postal  today  and  receive  by 
next  mail  my  new  Book  free.  Address  Dept.  49, 


MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


23 -Cent  Value  for  6  Cents 


A  33-PIece  Easter  Assortment 


Easter 
Greetings 

The  sending  of  small 
Easter  remembrances  is  a 
pretty  cu;lom  that  grows 
every  year.  The  cards, 
book  marks,  folders  and 
decorative  novelties  here 
offered,  while  inexpensive, 
are  a'tractive  and  express 
the  Easter  sentiments  as 
no  words  can. 


4  Easter  Pott  Cards 
2  Fancy  Crosses 

1  Easter  Book  Mark 

2  Angel  Heads  - 
2  Chicken  Heads 

2  Four-Page  Folders 


-  Value  4  Cents 

•  Value  5  Cents 

•  Value  2  Cents 

-  Value  2  Cents 

-  Value  1  Cent 

-  Value  4  Cents 


20  Easter  Seals  (Assorted)  Value  5  Cent* 
33  Pieces  -    -    Regular  Value  23  Cents 


As  to 
Quality 

Regardless  of  higher  prices, 
you  cannot  get  more  ex- 
clusive designs,  attractive 
coloring,  appropriate  text 
matter,  a  more  varied  as- 
sortment, or  better  material 
and  workmanship  than  is 
displayed  in  this  outfit, 
which  is  well  worth  the 
regular  price  of  23  cents. 


To  show  you  the  exceptional  value,  and  to  introduce  Our  Big  Easter  Offer, 

We  Give  You  this  33-Piece  Easter  Outfit  for  only  Three  2-cent  Stamps 

if  you  will  agree  to  show  your  package  to  four  of  your  friends 
and  try  to  interest  them  in  Our  Big  Easter  Bargain  Offer. 

Our  supply  of  these  introductory  packages  is  limited,  so  send  your  order  A 
today.    Don't  delay,  tomorrow  may  be  too  late.    Address  your  order  to 

F.  H.  PHELPS,  Dept.  28  ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Wood' 


This  is  the  standard  lawn  tence  o!  America— the  fence  ol  Quality  and  ' 
Economy.    Gives  the  home  permanent  protection  and  makes  the  ground  look  attractive  and  prosperous. 

CYCLONE  LAWN  FENCE  is  made  of  the  best  quality,  large,  heavily  galvanized,  rust-proof 
wire,  woven  by  the  exclusive  Cyclone  sag  proof  method.  Easy  to  put  up — self  adjusting  to  uneven  ground — 
may  be  eiected  on  wood  or  iron  posts.    Made  in  many  patterns. 

CYCLONE  VICTOR  FARM  GATE  is  heavily  galvanized  and  built  different  from  any 
other.    You  can  raise  it  to  any  position  and  it  stays  there ;  automatic  lock  is  absolutely  stock  proof.  Strong, 
tubular  steel  frames,  Fabric  of  heavy  rust-proof  wire  held  firm  by  stretcher  bar;  no  holes  to  weaken  frame. 
Catalog  Free.    Write  today.     CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,     -     Dept.    82  WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


A  Sleepy  Song 

Down  in  the  Valley  of  Drowsyland, 

Guarded  by  Walls  of  Sleep, 
Walks   there   a   Shepherd   with   staff  in 
hand, 

Guiding  his  flock  of  sheep. 
Out  from  the  shade  of   the  Dreamland 
tree 

Comes  one,  then  two, 
Then  two  and  three, 

And  after  the  two  come  three  and  four, 
Who  follow  him  on  to  the  sheepfold  door. 

The  Shepherd  sings  and  his  voice  is  low, 

But  flocks  are  hard  to  drive. 
After   one   comes   two,    then   three  and 
four, 

And  following  four  are  five, 
Then  five  and  six, 
And  seven  and  eight, 

Pass   sleepily   in  through   the  sheepfold 
gate, 

And  close  by  the  eight  comes  nine  and 
ten, 

But  the  Shepherd  goes  back  to  call  again. 

Down  in  the  Valley  of  Drowsyland, 

Guarded  by  Walls  of  Sleep, 
From   under  the   Dreamland   tree  there 
come 

Eleven  and  twelve  white  sheep. 
First  one,  then  two, 
Then  three  and  four. 
And  after  the  five  and  six  come  more. 

But  the  thirteenth,  sheep  is  sleepy  and 
late. 

So  the  Shepherd  carries  him  through  the 
gate. 

—Irene  Elliott  Benson  in  The  Delineator. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
There  is  frequent  request  for  ideas 
for  young  people's  parties  and  en- 
tertainments. With  just  a  sugges- 
tion to  direct  them,  young  people 
can  evolve  something  which  will  be 
clever,  original  and  no  end  of  fun. 
If  you  are  planning  a  party  and 
looking  for  ideas  for  entertainment, 
why  not  use  the  anagrammed 
names? 

Make  out  a  list  of  all  those  who 
will  be  present  and  then 1  work  our 
anagrams  on  these  names.  Here  are 
a  few  examples: 

Sound  of  a  trumpet?   Blair  (blare). 

The  oldest  family  of  all?  Adam's. 

The  flouriest  name?  Miller. 

The  state  of  a  honeymoon?  Bliss. 

The  modest  architect  of  the  barrel? 
Cooper. 

The  name  of  great  profits?  Gaines. 
Write  the  anagrams  on  cards  and 
tie  the  cards  with  different  colored 
ribbons;  one  boy's  card  and  one 
girl's  card  with  the  same  color,  so 
this  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  find- 
ing partners  for  lunch  by  matching 
colors.  The  guessing  of  the  ana- 
grams will  furnish  amusement  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  evening. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
Archie's  Dream 

By  Hester  I.  Harper,  Aged  14,  Lo- 
la. Blue. 

When  Archie  went  to  feed  his  pet 
squirrel  at  noon  he  was  drowsy  and 
sat  down  under  a  tree  to  rest.  He 
had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  speaking  to 
him.  He  looked  and  found  it  was 
the  squirrel,  which  was  sitting  in 
the  bottom  of  his  cage. 

"Little  boy,"  it  said,  "I  am  very 
lonely  and  wish  you  would  let  me 
out  of  this  cage.  You  have  been 
kind  to  me,  but  would  you  like  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  room  and  not  let  out  to 
play  with  other  boys?  Your  mother 
was  good  to  you  when  you  had  the 

Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 


measles,  but  were  you  happy?  I 
was  happy  until  I  was  caught,  but 
now  I  am  very  sad." 

Archie  rubbed  his  eyes;  he  had 
been  dreaming,  but  his  dream  had 
taught  him  a  good  lesson.  So,  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  cage,  he  said  a 
sad  goodby  to  the  little  squirrel.  It 
hopped  about  joyously,  then,  run- 
ning up  a  tree,  it  sat  chattering  on 
a  limb  to  express  its  thankfulness. 
It  looked  so  happy  that  Archie  did 
not  feel  so  sad,  after  all. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Jack  Frost 
By  Elsie  Robson,  Aged  12,  Scranton, 
la.  Blue. 
One  cold  day  as  Jack  Frost  was 
walking  up  the  autumn  road  he  met 
Tom  and  Robert  Morris.    They  did 
not  see  him  until  he  said: 

"I  want  to  talk  with  you  a 
minute." 

"Oh,  is  that  you,  Jack  Frost?" 
said  Tom.  "How  are  you  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Very  well,"  said  Jack  Frost. 
"Where  are  you  going?"  asked 
Robert. 

"I'm  going  to  the  woods  to  pick 
the  nuts,"  answered  Jack  Frost. 

"I  know  where  you  were  last 
night,  Jack  Frost,"  said  Robert,  "at 
our  place." 

Then  Jack  Frost  said: 

"Do  you  know  what  I  was  doing?" 

"Yes,  you  were  painting  on  our 
windows.  This  morning  when 
mamma  called  us  she  asked  us  if  we 
knew  who  was  there  last  night.  We 
told  her  we  didn't  and  she  said  for 
us  to  look  on  the  windows.  We  did, 
and  saw  pretty  pictures  of  trees  and 
birds  and  many  other  things,  and  we 
knew  that  you  had  been  there." 

"I  must  be  going,"  said  Jack 
Frost. 

"We  had  better  go,  too,  or  we  will 
be  late.  What  time  is  it,  Jack 
Frost?"  Tom  asked. 

Jack  Frost  looked  at  the  sun  and 
said  it  was  eighteen  minutes  until 
nine.  The  boys  bade  him  goodbye 
and  went  on  to  school.  Jack  Frost 
went  to  the  woods  and  by  night  all 
the  nuts  were  on  the  ground.  The 
next  day  Robert  and  Tom  went  nut- 
ting. 


Additional  Stories 

Blue  Side— Alma  Schlichting,  Cedar 
Bluffs,  Neb.;  George  Stutz,  Monrovia 
Kan.;  Vivian  Thompson,  Lexington,  Tex.; 
Winiona  Morgan.  Alexander.  Idaho;  Mar- 
garet Jackson,  Clearwater.  Neb. ;  Alice 
Campbell,  Botna,  la.;  Jack  Piper,  Yucca, 
Ariz.;  Dorothy  Stubblefield.  Gordon, 
Neb.;  Noma  Havens,  Bear,  La.;  Helen 
Meyer,  Roca.  Neb. ;  Eva  Yoast,  Cuttter, 
N.  M.;  Myrtle  Mayfield,  Vian,  Okl.;  Edda 
Snyder.  Provo,  Utah;  Kathryn  Schwab, 
Clay  Center,  Neb.;  Daisy  Krehbiel,  Co- 
burn.  Tex.;  Alfa  Bartholmew,  Blakeman, 
Kan.;  Maurice  McKeon,  New  Castle, 
Wyo. ;  Amy  Riggs,  Mesa,  Ariz. ;  Elsie 
Ross.  Somers,  la. ;  Planche  Hougner, 
Gardnerville,  New ;  Madge  Winterstein. 
Wayne,  Neb.;  Madge  Wheeler.  Champion, 
Neb.;  Elsie  Henry,  Oklahoma;  Dora  Wag' 
ner.  Kanawha,  la. ;  Lola  Gaddy,  Austin, 
Tex.;  Pearl  Bunnell?  Rokeby,  Neb. 

Red  Side— Olga  Nelson,  Loretto,  Neb.; 
Corby  Fichter,  Randolph,  la.;  Fred 
Stange,  Papillion,  Neb.;  Irene  Furse. 
Rexburg.  Idaho;  Joe  Hutt,  Severance, 
Kan.;  Orval  Schwab,  Clay  Center.  Neb.; 
Clarence  Budd,  Bonesteel.  S.  D. ;  Leons 
Londeman,  Griswold,  la.;  Alvin  Rennick. 
Wayne,  Neb.;  Ruben  Bratthour.  Soldier, 
la. 


»  •  *       *     •  *  «  fill 
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ppeal  to  Children  to  Save  the  Birds 


OHX  BURROUGHS  and  Ern- 
est Thompson  Seton,  the 
world's  most  widely  known 
naturalists,  have  issued 
3  following  joint  appeal  to  the 
100I  children  of  America: 
"An  urgent  appeal  we  make  to 
u  in  hehalf  of  our  native  birds, 
iny  species  of  which  are  in  danger 
extermination.  To  you  is  now 
ren  the  opportunity  to  render  sub- 
intial  help  toward  their  preserva- 
n.  A  measure  is  now  before  con- 
ass,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
ice  all  migratory  birds  under  the 
otection  of  the  federal  govern- 
;nt.  Such  a  law  is  greatly  needed, 
it  is  not  passed  our  birds  will  con- 
lue  to  decrease — to  the  great  and 
erlasting  disadvantage  and  shame 
the  American  people.  The  de- 
•uctlon  of  bird  life  is  costing  Amer- 
in  farmers  millions  of  dollars  an- 
lally  through  the  constantly  in- 
Rasing  devastations  of  harmful  in- 
Otfl  upon  which  the  birds  feed.  But 
greater  loss  their  slaughter  is 
lnglng  to  all  who  love  God's  great 
it-of-doors. 
'The  measure  now  before  congress 
nonpartisan  and  nonpolitlcal.  It 
ion  Id  h;ive  one  hearty  endorsement. 

all  patriotic  and  nature-loving 
niericans.  But.  it  is  in  danger  of 
ring  lost  In  the  great  mass  of  less 
■portant  legislation  now  pending  In 
digress. 

"We,     therefore,    appeal     to  the 
hool  children  ol  America  to  help 
i  this  vitally  Important  matter.  We 
<k  you  to  get.  your  parents,  teach 
-s  and  friends  to  write  or  telegraph 
»  the  congressman  of  your  distrift 
nd  the  two  senators  of  your  slate 
ow  in  Washington,  urging  Immedi- 
te  action  upon  the  pending  bird  pro- 
■ctlon    bill  — that   they  may  under 
and  how  deep  is  the  interest  in  it. 
nd  how  great  Is  the  need  for  It.  ir 
ou  will  today  get  two  or  three  such 
lessages   written    and    sent  (they 
eed  not  be  long  messa^o*     I  sim- 


ple signed  request  will  do)  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  you  will  have  rendered  sub- 
stantial help  in  this  great  and  good 
cause.  Why  not  make  this  your 
task  for  today — and  tomorrow? 
Your  teacher  or  your  newspaper  will 
give  you  the  names  of  your  se-ators 
and  congressman.  The  messages 
should  be  sent  at  once. 

"And  this  appeal  is  big  enough 
and  important  enough  to  extend  to 
all  the  grown-up  children  who  are 
out  in  the  greater  school  of  life — 
men  and  women  who  would  help 
conserve  one  of  the  country's  most 
valuable  and  interesting  resources. 
To  such  we  appeal  for  immediate  co- 
operation. A  message — to  Washing- 
ton— sent  today — from  you — will 
help  to  save  our  birds  from  destruc- 
tion. Surely,  you'll  send  it!" 
(Signed) 

JOHN  BURROUGHS, 
ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON. 


Every  farmer  knows  that  a  fence  which  will  stay  tight  and  trim  through 
summer  and  winter  must  be  built  to  give  and  take.    It  must  be  made  of 
tough,  springy  wire,  and  in  such  a  way  that  in  contracting  and  expanding 
it  will  take  up  as  much  as  it  gives  out 
There  are  several  reasons  why 

44  Square  Deal"  Fence 

Stays  Tight  and  Trim  the  Year  'Round 

FIRST:  Note  that  the  strand  wires  are  wavy.  This  gives  the  fence 
elasticity — its  give  and  take — keeps  it  tight  summer  and  winter. 

SECOND:  The  Stay  Wires  are  one-piece  from  the  top  wire  to  bottom 
one,  forming  the  backbone  of  the  fence,  which  stiffen  and  support  it, 
absolutely  preventing  sagging  and  bagging. 

_  THIRD:    Note  the  SQUARE  DEAL  LOCK  which  double-grips  the 
wires  so  tightly  they  cannot  possibly  slip.    It  is  one  of  the  most  imp'  n  a 
parts  of  a  wire  fence. 

We  use  the  toughest,  strongest  wire— draw  it,  galvanize  it,  anneal  it  in 
our  own  mills;  then  weave  it  into  Square  Deal  Fence  and  back  it  with  our 
own  guarantee.  We  know  how  it  is  made — the  kind  of  material  that's  in  it — 
and  consequently  stand  back  of  it  with  our  Square  Deal  Guarantee,  which 
insures  every  purchaser  a  Square  Deal  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

Write  for  Catalog,  Pricrs  and  Free  2-Foot  Folding  Rule 

We  want  you  to  know  mo;e  about  this  "honor  built"  fence.  Our  cata- 
log tells  the  complete  story.  If  you  will  write  for  a  copy  we  will  send  you 
a  Four-Section  2-Foot  Rule  FREE.   Send  today  before  they  are  all  gone. 

THE  KEYSTONE  STF.EL  AND  WIRE  CO. 16  peowaVhI'inoII*1 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

PROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Bog  Fence,  14c.  | 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,  21c. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence. .22Hc. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
^  ^Many  styles  and  heights.    Our  large  Free  Catalog 
"contains  fence  Information  you  should  nave. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  Ind. 


FARM  FENCE 


Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mall  yours  to  Daffydll 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

FIRST  IMtIZE— Ella  M.  ElfTert, 
West  Rld<-,  la.:  Jack  In  the  I'ulplt. 
noes  to  hcc  UoHc-mary,  hut  her 
Poppy  ohjeHM  lo  It  because  preach- 
ers are  always  poor,  and  he  wauls 
UoHc-mary    to  Marl-gold. 

Did  the  ash  hear  the  oak  pine  Tor 
the  maple? 

What  does  Mack-Eyed  Hunan 
wear?  Lady  slippers.  What  docs 
Hwcci  William  wear?  BftChOlOf 
Muttons. 


SECOND  PRIZE — John  W.  Ben- 
son, Cheyenne,  Wyo. :  If  Itock 
Spring  at  Cheyenne  (Hby  Ann), 
would  it  Dander  In  the  l»lg  Ilasln? 


41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
-1  from  factory  at  save-the- 
7  M  M  dealerVpront-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 
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CENTS 
A  ROD 


E1TSELMAN  BROS.  Box  166  Muncio,  Ind 


Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


For  til  purpose*.   Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horse*.  Cat- 
tie.  Sheep,  Hogr,  Poultry.  Etc. 
rVlso  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

_  save  you  big  money— gtvt  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  poatal  now  for  Hi{  Fence  Barf  ain  Book 
C9  TUB  DROWN  FENCE  9  WIRE  CO,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FARM  FENCE 

1-1  -gi  cts.  a  rod 
112  'or  a  8S  in.  high  foncej 
171.4c.  a  rod  for  47  Inch  high 
etnrlt  fence:  28  1  -2c  a  rod  forn 

IBO-lnch  heavy  poultry  fen co.  Bold 
direct  to  tho  farmer  on  30  Daya 
Free  Trial.  Hp.'.'lal  liarl>v.-'r.'.80 
rod  spool,  91. ss.   Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10      morton.  illinois. 


Must 
Suit 

You^ 


Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed— no  catches  nor  technicali- 
ties in  our  guarantee.     Your  engine 
'must  satisfy  you  or  you  don't  keep  it.  "Your 
^good  will  means  our  success."    That's  the  prin- 
p^cipal  that  built  our  business. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 


Gasoline  Engines 

have  the  new  I.auson  Gear-Driven  Magneto,  which  eliminates  all 
batteries.   Muilt  Into  tlieeiigine— won't  wear  out.  't  hrows  a  big,  hot 


■park  that  never  weakens.  Slmru  Basil/.— Tho 
Frost  Kiiik  starts  on  tho  magnolo  without  turn 
nillfovi-r.    Ke<|iilre*  no  cratikinif.  Positively 
frost  proof.    Low   fuel   consumption  —  high 


1  to  100  II.  V 

_  All  Types 
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General  Farming  with 
Cattle  and  Hogs  make 
highest,  surest  profits 

If  you  want  to  make  money,  or  If  you  -want  to  give  your  boy  a  start  in 
the  world,  investigate  the  possibilities  offered  ambitious  workers  on  the  fer- 
tile acres  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  South  Plains. 

Here  is  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  and  a  splendid  climate.  The  normal 
rainfall  ranges  from  22  to  24  inches  a  year  — ample  for  crop  purposes  if 
intelligent  tillage  is  practiced.  Wheat  this  year  averaged  a  little  over  15 
bushels.  One  small  field  ran  37J/2  bushels,  machine  measure.  Every  acre 
should  have  done  as  well. 

There  is  no  more  gamble  in  farming  in  the  Panhandle  than  elsewhere, 
if  proper  cultivation  is  practiced.  You  must  have  some  capital  to  work  on 
after  the  initial  payment  on  your  land  is  made.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of 
intelligent  work.  You  can  grow  wheat,  oats,  barley,  emmer,  feed  crops, 
peanuts,  silage  and  live  stock.  You  can  raise  as  much  of  each  as  you  can 
in  Illinois,  and  your  local  market  is  just  as  good. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  so  anxious  that  every  lan  who  moves  into  the  country 
shall  succeed  that  they  have  engaged  a  staff  of  scientific  agriculturists  to 
work  with  the  settlers  and  show  them  how  best  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions. This  aid  is  given  free,  and  it  is  just  one  more  reason  for  going  to 
this  new  good  country. 

In  a  few  years  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  will  be  crowding  Kansas  as  a 
wheat  producer,  and  people  will  wonder  why  they  did  not  buy  at  $15  to 
$25  an  acre,  the  prices  now  asked. 

But  get  and  read  our  new  book  on  the  Panhandle  and  South  Plains.  It's 
interesting,  authoritative,  informing  and  free.  It  tells  you  about  the  topog- 
raphy, soil,  rainfall,  possibilities  for  irrigation,  cultural  methods,  crops, 
markets,  transportation,  taxes,  living  conditions,  roads,  schools,  churches, 
and  other  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  you.  Also  a  series  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  have  lived  here  from  two  to  eleven  years.  These  letters  tell 
what  has  been  accomplished,  how  it  was  done  and  how  you  may  do  as  well 
when  you  come. 

We  woald  like  to  have  you  join  one  of  the  Homeseekers'  Excursions  on 
the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  see  the  opportunities  for 
yourself.    For  full  information  without  obligation,  write 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent 
A.T.&S.  F.  Ry. 
2206  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


Keep  the  Grain  Out 
of  Your  Straw  Pile 


All  threshing'  machines  are  not  alike.  There 
is  one  different  from  all  others.  It  has  a  differ- 
ent way  of  taking  the  grain  out  of  the  straw.  It 
beats  it  out  ju->t  as  you  would  do  by  hand  with  a 
pitchtork.  All  other  machines  depend  upon  its 
dropping  out. 

This  one  different  machine  is  the  Red  River 
Special  and  you  should  insist  upon  having  it  do 
your  threshing.  It  will  save  all  your  grain  and 
waste  none  ot  your  time. 

It  saves  the  Farmer's  Thresh  Bill. 
It  has  the  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the 
Gun,"  the  patented  Grate  and  Check  Plate,  the 
greatest  separating  devices  ever  built. 

The  Big  Cylinder  drives  the  intermingled 
straw,  chaff  and  grain  against  the  separating 
grate,  beating  the  grain  through  where  the  check 
plate  catches  it  and  delivers  it  to  the  grain  pan 
and  mill. 

Ninety  five  per  cent  of  the  grain  is  taken  out 
right  there. 

The  straw  goes  over  upon  the  shakers  which 
bold  it  and  beat  it  until  all  the  grain  is  beaten  out. 

Id  all  other  kinds  the  strawis  hurried  out  of  the 
machine  and  the  gram  is  expected  to  drop  out. 
It  doesn  t    Thousands  of  green  straw  stacks 
The  Red  River  Special  saves  ail  this.  Insist 
It  will  savi  your  thresh  bill.    Write  for  proof. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I.  J.  Knudson.  farmer,  of  McHenry  County, 
North  Dakota,  do  depose  and  say  that  during 
the  summer  of  1908  I  bought  of  Nichols  & 
Shepard  Company  a  threshing  outfit,  consist- 
ing of  one  20-horse  power,  double  cylinder 
traction  engine  and  one  12x52  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Separator  with  wind  stacker,  self-feeder 
and  weigher  attached. 

That  on  or  about  August  23,  1908,  I  started 
this  outfit  near  a  stack  of  ok  straw  that  had 

been  threshed  in  1907  by  a  separator,  and 

to  stretch  the  belts  on  the  new  machine  I 
caused  a  small  load  of  old  straw  from  the  stack 
in  question  to  be  run  through  the  new  machine 
and  was  surprised  to  get  over  sixteen  bushels 
of  oats  from  this  load  of  straw. 

I  afterward  threshed  out  the  balance  of  this 
stack  and  got  347  bushels  of  grain. 

(Signed)  JAMES  KNUDSON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  No- 
tary Public,  in  and  for  McHenry  County,  North 
Dakota,  this  6th  day  of  Feb.,  1909. 
[Seal]  J.  EDGAR  WAGAR. 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  March  27, 1914, 


every  year  loudly  say  it  doesn't, 
upon  its  doing  your  work  this  year. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Builders  of  Threshing  Machinery,  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 


F.F.  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyoae 
interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
memo  Valley— the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Dnllmited  opportunities.  Thousands  ot  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Assooia'  ^-x  A  v  iT^/vrikll  A 
tion,     Sacramento,  CALIFORNIA 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
<"cntur\  Farmer  when  communicating 
with  advertisers  on  this  page,  and  oblige 
both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


$5  l°  $8  Every  Day  SHBtfSX 

That's  what  nundreds  of  farmers'  sons  now  earn  by  selling 

THE  ECLIPSE  PUMP  EQUALIZER 

Many  make  good  money  during  spare  Time  only,  showing 
It  to  neigbbors.  It  makes  the  hardest  working  pump  run 
easy — saves  jerking  and  does  the  lifting.  Write  us  today. 

Equalizer  Foundry  Co.,      2434  Burling  St.,  Chicago 


DITCHING  and  SUB-SOIL.  PLOW 

Write  for  Price 
AGENTS  WANTED 
I  Larimer  Company 

Eola,         -  Illinois 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you..  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Anent  Mr.  Edy's  Road  Article. 

The  farmer  must  use  the  roads 
and  regardless  of  the  motive  may  in- 
jure them.  It  will  not  rain  every 
time  just  to  suit  the  road  user  and 
he  is  compelled,  often,  to  use  them 
even  though  it  injures. 

Narrow  track  wagons  go  to  the 
bottom  of  a  rut  and  so  do  the  wider 
ones,  but  if  Mr.  Edy  can  convince  the 
farmers  that  the  narrow  track  is  to 
blame  and  he  will  give  them  a  wide 
track  for  their  narrow  ones  that  ob- 
ject will  be  overcome.  Driving  in 
one  track  can  only  be  overcome  by 
dragging  the  roads  after  a  rain  be- 
fore one  goes  on  them.  All  loads  are 
heavy  when  the  mud  is  deep,  so  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  about  the  "heavy 
load  after  a  soaking  rain."  He  is 
right  when  he  says  it  is  wrong  to 
move  a  heavy  mass  of  loose  earth  to 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Better  not 
disturb  the  solid  earth  when  it  can 
be  helped. 

If  curb  lines,  that  some  city  road 
experts  advise,  were  left  out,  grass 
would  grow  on  the  roadside,  which 
is  better  than  weeds  to  cut,  and  stock 
would  not  disturb  the  waterways  so 
much  as  to  injure  the  roads. 

Instead  of  passing  a  law  against 
narrow  tracks,  we  might  use  sleds, 
which  run  about  as  easy  as  a  wide 
track  wagon  in  mud.  It  probably 
would  be  all  right  to  make  a  law  with 
a  big  penalty  against  building  a  steel 
bridge  that  Would  fall  down  under 
the  weight  of  a  milk  wagon.  Many 
ideas  of  road  building  have  been  dis- 
cussed. Here  is  a  practical  farmer 
and  land  owner's  notion  of  good 
roads  and  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  man- 
agement: 

Every  land  owner  should  make 
and  keep  in  good  condition  all  roads 
through  or  along  his  land.  The  road 
district  tax  and  its  road  boss  discon- 
tinued. All  road  tax  be  levied  in  the 
general  road  and  bridge  fund  and  all 
bridges  and  drain  materials  furnished 
and  placed  from  this  tax  under  the 
sanction  of  the  county  commission- 
ers, aided  by  one  road  inspector 
elected  in  each  precinct.  Where  roads 
are  to  be  located  hereafter  that  may 
require  an  unusual  expense,  this  pre- 
cinct inspector,  with  sanction  of  the 
board,  may  apply  the  county  general 
tax  as  a  part  of  this  expense. 

Under  such  a  law  every  land 
owner  could  work  at  home  and  at  a 
time  when  he  could  best  do  the  work 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  road  and 
should  be  held  by  the  county, 
through  the  county  board  and  the 
precinct  inspector,  and  when  failing 
to  keep  his  roads  in  fair  condition 
should  be  fined  the  amount  necessary 
to  fix  the  same,  after  due  notice. 
Here  are  the  advantages:  His  pride 
will  be  tested,  his  progressiveness 
proven,  he  will  not  have  to  be  forced 
to  the  far  end  of  the  district  to  work, 
can  spend  a  little  time  with  the  drag 
when  nothing  will  suffer  by  it  and 
not  feel  that  he  is  working  for  noth- 
ing, while  another  is  getting  pay  and 


for  which  he  is  taxed.  No  road  boss 
can  hire  a  pet  and  get  pay  himself 
for  building  a  good  road  by  his  resi- 
dence out  of  the  district  tax.  No 
city  business  men's  club  can  influ- 
ence a  road  boss  nor  make  smokers 
and  banquets  to  get  the  farmers  to 
donate  work  on  a  road  they  never 
travel,  and  above  all,  the  roads  will 
be  as  good  as  is  possible  for  dirt 
roads  to  be  made,  while  the  taxes, 
which  under  the  present  management 
are  not  better,  in  many  places  not  so 
good,  will  be  less  and  the  public 
satisfied.  W.  C.  STARKEY. 

Nebraska. 


Candied  Orange  Peel  or  Citron. 

S.  C,  Rio  Bravo,  Cal.:  I  would 
like  to  make  a  suggestion  which  you 
can  act  on  or  not  as  you  see  fit.  I 
think  it  would  be  interesting  and 
valuable  reading  matter  to  take  up 
different  crops,  one  at  a  time,  and  go 
into  details  of  the  raising  and  mar- 
keting of  the  same,  giving  descrip- 
tions of  the  machinery  used.  The 
matter  might  be  handled  in  some- 
what the  same  way  as  you  handled 
the  bee  question.  That  was  interest- 
ing to  me,  as  I  knew  practically  noth- 
ing of  it  before.  While  such  a  treat- 
ment of  alfalfa  would  not  interest 
me,  as  I  am  in  that  belt,  it  would 
probably  interest  thousands  of  others. 

There  is  one  subject  that  would  be 
valuable  reading  to  me  if  you  see  fit 
to  deal  with  the  same.  This  is  the 
raising  of  pink  beans  as  it  is  done  on 
the  coast,  the  harvest  of  the  same  by 
hand  and  the  rules  they  follow  in 
doing  it.  I  hear  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  a  machine  used  now  for  this 
purpose,  but  I  should  have  to  work 
by  hand. 

How  is  candied  citron  or  candied 
orange  peel,  such  as  is  sold  in  the 
stores,  prepared? 

Answer — In  preparing  the  candied 
orange  peel  or  citron,  slice  the  peel 
thin  and  soak  in  salt  water  over 
night.  Wash  in  clear  water  and  boil 
until  tender.  Prepare  a  heavy  sugar 
syrup.  Remove  the  peel  from  the 
boiling  water  and  drain.  Drop  it  into 
the  boiling  syrup  and  boil  for  about 
one  hour.  Remove  from  the  syrup 
and  drain,  then  roll  in  sugar. 


Wants  a  Subsoil  Attachment. 

A.  S.  C,  Wilbur,  Neb.:  Is  there 
any  machine  or  implement  that  can 
be  attached  to  a  plow  so  as  to  loosen 
the  subsoil?  For  instance,  if  you 
should  plow  six  inches  deep  with  a 
plow,  is  there  any  machine  that  will 
dig  up  or  loosen  the  subsoil  in  the 
furrow,  say  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches,  so  that  a  greater 
amount  of  water  may  be  held  for  a 
longer  time? 

Answer — There  is  no  such  imple- 
ment known  to  this  paper.  There  is 
a  subsoil  attachment  for  a  lister,  but 
so  far  as  known  there  is  no  such  at- 
tachment for  a  plow.  Many  imple- 
ment manufacturers  manufacture  a 
subsoil  plow  that  is  used  behind  the 
regular  plow.  Such  a  subsoil  plow 
requires  at  least  four  horses  for  ef- 
fective work. 


Hog  Cholera  Serum  Query. 

J.  S.  L.,  Ainsworth,  la.:  I  read 
an  article  in  your  paper  about  hog 
cholera  serum.  Do  you  think  it  any 
good?    If  so,  if  you  vaccinate  a  hog, 
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how  long  will  It  immunize  the  hog? 
How  soon  will  it  have  to  be  done 
over?  Is  there  any  danger  in  vac- 
cinating a  sow  that  is  with  pig? 

Answer — Hog  cholera  serum,  when 
properly  used,  is  an  absolute  pre- 
ventive, not  cure,  of  hog  cholera.  If 
the  hog  is  vaccinated  with  serum 
alone  the  immunity  conferred  will 
last  from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  all 
depending  on  the  potency  of  the 
serum  and  on  the  condition  of  the 
hog.  Serum  should  never  be  used 
with  a  sick  hog.  The  only  way  to 
be  safe  is  to  take  the  hog's  tempera- 
ure  with  a  thermometer.  If  the 
:emperature  is  more  than  103  de- 
crees, the  serum  will  be  useless,  as 
t  is  in  no  sense  safely  to  be  regarded 
is  a  cure. 


A  Telephone  Company's  Rights. 

C.  L.  E.,  Mullen,  Neb.:  Can  you 
nake  a  telephone  company  take 
lown  its  lines  or  pay  for  the  ground 
hey  run  on,  if  incorporated  or  not 
ncorporated,  when  it  does  not  live 
ip  to  its  agreements?  It  got  the 
ight-of-way  from  the  homesteaders, 
md  nothing  was  said  about  paying 
or  it.  The  line  goes  on  a  section 
ine  where  there  is  no  laid  out  road, 
las  it  any  more  right  there  than  any 
>ne  else?  Will  it  have  to  pay  or 
ake  down  its  lines? 

Answer — If  the  right-of-way  was 
;ranted  by  the  homesteaders  as  a 
if t  it  gives  the  telephone  company 
s  much  right  as  though  the  right- 
f-way  had  been  paid  for.  If  it  has 
iolated  its  agreements  with  the 
omesteaders  the  violation  might  be 
he  basis  for  an  action  against  it  for 
amages.  If  the  telephone  company 
s  a  trespasser,  an  action  at  law 
night  compel  it  to  vacate.  Law 
uits  are  expensive,  and  to  be 
voided  if  possible. 


Cooked  Ankle 

A.  K.,  Omak,  Wash.:  I  often 
ead  different  inquiries  about  stock. 
Vould  like  some  advice  about  what 
emedies  to  use  on  a  cocked  ankle 
n  a  4-year-old  mule.  I  think  the 
ause  was  due  to  a  sprain  about  a 
lonth  or  two  ago.  The  animal  is 
uite  large. 

Answer — The  only  treatment  that 
mounts  to  much  for  the  condition 
I  cocked  ankle  is  blistering.  Use 

cantharides  blister  and  rub  it  in 
reH  a1  night;  wash  off  in  the  morn- 
n k  and  keep  greased.  This  treat- 
ment can  be  repeated  in  two  weeks. 
)nly  one  ankle  should  be  treated  at 

time,  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
.nimal  one  well  leg  to  str.nd  on. 
)uring  the  time  of  treatment  the 
nilmal  should  not  be  worked.  It 
rill  he  necessary  at  time  of  blister- 
rig  to  tie  the  animal's  head  so  it 
annot  get  to  the  pari  with  the 
i.outh. 

IlarTiyHrd  Itcfa 

C.  F.  T.,  Crookstori,  Neb.:  Will 
he  editor  or  some  of  the  readers  of 
riie  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  tell 
"e  of  a  cure  for  barnyard  Itch  on 
loung  calves?  I  have  tried  carbolic 
icld  and  grease,  but  they  did  not 
leem  to  help. 

Answer  Keep  your  calve*  out  of 
tmd  and  manure  and  In  a  dry  place 
intfl  they  are  cured.  Thoroughly 
l-anse  them  with  soap  and  water, 
hen  apply  any  good  disinfectant, 
inch  as  cresol  flip  or  kerosene  emul- 

>n.      Make    them    and    keep  them 

lean, 


You  Can't  Put  Your  Finger  on  a 
Single  Weak  Spot  in 

Twin  City  Tractors 

Two  Sizes— 25  and  4-OJTractive  Horse-Power 

From  the  steel  plate  girder  to  the  smallest  me- 
chanical detail,  you  will  find  unusual  strength. 

The  entire  construction  is  designed  to  meet  every  emergency — to  stand  up 
and  deliver  in  the  most  difficult  jobs.  One  single  weak-  spot  would  sooner  or 

later  cause  trouble. 


Even  with  its  unusual  strength  and 
steel  construction,  it  is  a  lighter  trac- 
tor per  horse-power  than  nearest  com- 
petitors. Uses  less  of  its  power  to  pull 
its  own  weight — has  a  greater  pull- 
ing power. 

The  Twin  City  Tractor  is  the  only 
tractor  which  has  successfully  broken 
laud  in  the  Mestpiite  country  of  the 

Southwest  the  utmost  test.  Bead  the 
following  letter  from  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Tafl  Ranch,  Texas: 


September  2S,  1912. 

Geo.  M.  Gillette,  V.  P. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Gillette: — I  realize  that  your  ma- 
chines are  now  being  put  to  the  hardest  test, 
that  has  ever  been  tried  in  this  country. 

1  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  but 
what  you  have  the  only  gasoline  engine  that. 
Las  ever  been  able  to  plow  this  kind  of 
Country  successfully. 

We  are  Retting  our  work  well  done  and 
more  economically  done  than  It  has  ever  been 
done  before. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Joseph  F.  (ireeii. 


More  about  Twin  City  Tractors  and  their  wonderful  achievments  are  told 
in  our  Tractor  Books,  7A  and  9A.   Write  for  them. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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My  X  RAY 
kljg  Saves  You 

To$l?5  Every  Hatch 


GREATEST  hatcher    ever  Invented! 
Shipped  direct  to  you  from  factory. 
No  agents— no  dealers.    Guaranteed  to 
please.    Orders   filled  same   day  received 
No  delays. 

I  place  m.v  lamp  underneath,  square  In  the  center, 
and  not  on  the  side.  Thus  1  get  an  absolutely  even 
temperature  throughout  the  egg-chamber  all  the 
time— and  there  Is  no  cold  side.  I  use  a  big  oil  tank 
on  my  X  Ray-holding  i  to  8  quarts  of  oil— fill  this 
up  just  once  and  you  don't  have  to  touch  It  again 
until  after  the  hatch.  One  gallon  of  oil  is  all  that 
18  needed  tor  a  batch -just  one  gallon!  Why 
Because  every  bit  of  heat  in  my 

X-RAY 

Incubator 

"Built  Different  From  all  Other  Machines" 

Is  used  to  best  advantage,  because  my  automatic 
trip  cuts  down  Hauie  at  the  burner  when  egg. 
chamber  gets  too  hot  Others  burn  high  all  the 
time  and  let  excess  heat  escape.  My  machine  con- 
trols It!— saving  both  oil  and  money.  You  never 
have  to  touch  the  regulator  of  my  X-Kay— it's  auto- 
matic, It  s  the  most  perfect  heat  regulating  device 
ever  invented.  My  heater  being  so  centrally  loca 
ted  (underneath)  conveys  equally  a  direct  heat  from 
the  lamp  Into  every  part  of  the  egg-chamber.  Door 
of  my  X  Ray  Is  on  top— where  there  are  two  double- 
glass  pane's  through  which  you  can  see  the  ther 
mometerany  time— without  raising  lid  and  chill 
lng  eggs. 

Uses  Only  One  Gallon  Oil  to  Hatch 
Requires  Only  One  Filling  of  Lamp 

To  use  my  X  Ray  means  less  egg  handling,  less 
oil,  less  heat  generated  absolutely  no  waste,  no 
filling  of  lamp  during  hatch,  no  fumes,  no  danger 
of  "cooking"  eggs— but  an  even  heat  always  over 
the  WHOLE  egg  chamber  My  X-Ray  weighs  Vi  to  % 
less  than  the  old  style  machines  of  same  egg  capac- 
ity. I.  personally  guarantee  it  to  please  you— to 
glveyou  the  biggest  and  best  hatches  you  ever  had. 
Anyone  can  be  success- 
ful with  my  X  Ray— it 
is  so  simple.  Jtlsneat- 
est.cleanest.mo&t  beau- 
tiful incubator  made. 

Write  today  tor  Free 
Book  No,  68  on,  X-Ray 
Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers. Get  my  Factory  to- 
you  price.  I  pay  the 
freight  and  make  good 
every  claim. 

J.  H.  Kate.  President, 
X-Ray  Incubator 
Company,- 
Wayne, 
Nebr. 


More  Money!!™  Poultry 


"M'OW  is  the  timeto  get  In  the  money -making  poul- 
try  business  with  one  of  my  Successful  Incuba- 
tors—only $6.75  up.  With  the  ••Successful"  no 
experiments  or  trial  hatches  are  necessary — you  can 
be  sure  of  success  every  time, 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 

(Life  Producers) 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

(Life  Preservers) 
give  most  chicks— raise  more  chicks— and  are  guaranteed 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  ever  .  Jt  behind  any  machine 
on  the  market.  Don't  buy  an  incubator  that  guarantees 
less  than  I  do.  Send  your  name  now  (or  catalog,  low  price 
proposition,  guarantee,  and 
Free  Lessons  in  Poultry 
Raising  that  insure  success. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 

396  Second  St.,  lies  Holers,  la. 
NOTE— Rook  "Hon  to  Raise 
48  oat  of  60  Chicks",  10c— 
CataloR  la  FREE,    (let  it. 


New  Principles  in  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,    ventilation  and 
moisture.   The  Mandy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, elmple,  easy  to  operate.   No  chance  for  mistakes, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.    Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.   Write  tor  free  books  on  incubator  and 
Lee's  lamous  Germozone,  Lice  Killer  and  E^g  Maker. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY,  ( 
1133  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  High  Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 

High  prices  and  big  claims  are  giving 
way  before  the  Queen's  record.  You 
can't  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  price. 
The  Queen  applies  batching  conditions 
correctly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costing 
$20  to  $45  do  no  better  work. 

Save  $10  to  $12 

Let  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  to  show 
you  the  28  Special  Queen  Points— reasons  why  it's  the 
best  incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25  years 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Distrib- 
uting houses  in  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quick 
deliveries.  Book  free.  Address 

P.  M.  W1CKRTRTJM,  Incubator  Man 
Box    9   ,  Lincoln,  Neb 


How  to  Get  Lggs  in  Winter  Time 

Feeding  Fowls  for  Greater  Laying 


I 


HAVE  solved  the  problem 
of  how  to  get  eggs  in  the 
winter  time,  when  prices 
are  high.  For  several 
years  I  had  noticed  that  the  children 
were  most  fond  of  eggs  when  they 
were  high  in  price  and  at  a  time 
when  our  own  hens  stopped  laying. 
I  soon  associated  the  high  price  of 
eggs  with  the  purchase  of  coal  and 
extra  clothing.  The  coming  of  cold 
weather  haunted  me,  because  1  knew 
that  egg  time  was  at  hand. 

I  determined  to  experiment  with 
my  flock  of  hens  to  see  if  I  could  not 
induce  them  to  get  busy  when  the 
mercury  was  hovering  around  the 
zero  point.  I  remembered  what 
Barnum  said  about  the  American 
people,  and  I  thought  if  they  liked 
to  be  humbugged,  why  not  American 
hens.  The  natural  time  for  the  hens 
to  lay  is  in  the  summer  time,  when 
the  weather  is  warm.  I  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  and 
make  my  hens  believe  that  summer 
had  arrived  a  little     earlier  than 


compartments,  and  in  this  I  placed 
my  remaining  twenty-one  hens. 

I  now  had  the  hens  believing  that 
the  good  old  summer  time  had  ar- 
rived and  I  waited  eagerly  for  the 
results.  In  each  place  I  made  a 
self-feeding  hopper  in  which  1 
placed  plenty  of  dry  bran.  On  the 
floor  I  put  about  a  foot  of  dry  straw, 
in  which  I  fed  the  biddies  whole 
.grain,  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat. 
I  gave  them  plenty  of  water  and 
plenty  to  eat,  treating  each  lot  with 
the  same  care.  This  was  in  Decem- 
ber. In  about  two  weeks  my  hens 
commenced  to  lay  and  within  three 
weeks  the  children  had  more  eggs 
than  they  could  eat.  This  had  not 
occurred  before  for  seven  years. 
And  the  eggs  came  nice,  plump  and 
white.  It  did  my  soul  good  to 
gather  them  each  day.  I  had  solved 
the  problem. 

By  keeping  careful  record  of  each 
compartment,  I  found  that  there 
was  a  wide  difference  in  the  amount 
of  eggs  that  the  compartments  gave 


A  fine  flock  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets.  Such  a  flock  of 
young  hens  as  this  will  begin  laying  early  in  the  spring,  are  not 
as  apt  to  sit  as  the  older  hens  and  will  continue  thejaying  season 
well  on  into  the  summer. 


usual.  I  thought  that  I  could  fool 
them. 

I  had  a  hen  house  built  after  the 
ordinary  plan,  with  one  portion  for 
roosting  purposes  and  one  for  the 
scratching  shed.  This  shed  was 
open  in  front  and  covered  with  wire 
netting.  I  closed  the  side  which  was 
to  the  south,  placed  a  number  of 
windows  and  divided  the  shed  into 
compartments.  I  ,made  these  com- 
partments absolutely  draught-tight 
by  putting  paper  on  the  studding 
and  boarding  up  on  the  inside.  I 
then  made  a  neat  box  about  eigh- 
teen inches  from  the  floor  and  above 
this  I  made  a  floor  for  a  dropping 
board  and  arranged  removable 
roosts  for  their  convenience  at  night. 
About  a  foot  above  these  roosts  I 
made  a  new  deck  for  the  ceiling. 
This  would  insure  my  hens  keeping 
warm  at  night.  The  compartments 
were  twelve  feet  north  and  south 
and  six  feet  wide.  I  put  seven  hens  in 
each  of  two  compartments.  I  made 
a  larger  compartment  and  in  that 
placed  eleven  hens,  being  careful  to 
have  the  same  number  of  square 
feet  per  hen  as  in  the  others.  I 
then  fixed  up  the  old  roosting  room 
in  the  same  manner  as  I  did  the  new 


me.  For  instance  (I  quote  from  the 
records),  each  pen  where  the  seven 
hens  were  yielded  me  from  thirty- 
three  to  forty-one  eggs  per  week. 
The  eleven  hens  laid  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-four  eggs  per  week, 
while  the  twenty-one  hens  never 
laid  over  twenty-five  eggs  in  a 
week.  I  took  four  away  from  the 
eleven  and  in  a  short  time  they  laid 
as  well  as  the  other  two  focks  of 
seven. 

I  kept  a  careful  account  of  the 
cost  of  feeding  and  found  that  my 
eggs  cost  me  on  an  average  of  S 
cents  per  dozen  for  the  pens  of 
seven,  and  considerably  more  for 
the  larger  pens.  I  have  now  carried 
on  this  experiment  for  three  winters 
and  have  met  with  excellent  success. 
I  have  no  fancy  fowls — just  com- 
mon barnyard  chickens — but  I  get 
more  eggs  than  some  of  the  farmers 
with  flocks  of  500  who  let  their 
hens  run  at  large  during  the  cold 
weather. 

From  my  experience  I  know  that 
fourteen  hens  with  the  care  that  I 
give  will  lay  all  the  eggs  that  an  or- 
dinary family  can  use.  The  expense 
of  keeping  a  small  flock  is  not 
large;  the  cost  of  such  a  house  is 


The 
*Oil  Savins. 
Toil  Saving 
INCUBATOR 

'Saves,  three  fourths 
''the  oil  and  nearly  all  hatch- 
ing work.  Stop  burning  3  to  5 
gallons  to  a  hatch — the  Rayo  uses 
one.  Quit  being  a  drudge  with  old- 
style,  lamp-on  the  side  machines. 
Fill  Rayo  oil  tank  once— the  Rayo 
completes  hatch  without  trouble, 
muss  or  worry.  Simple — economical. 


vrvTTTTTTi 

One 


Gallon  to, al  Hatch! 


vn 
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Filling  toaHatchi 

inn  I  n  1 1  Mill  n  i  h  i  ii  in  i  n  n  t  hi 
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See  eggs  and  thermometer  thru  double 
I  glass  top,  which  raises  for  airing,  cleaning 
and  turning -eggs.   Lamp  under  egg  chamber 
I  gives  perfect  radiation.  Double-wafer tbermo- 
I  ^tat  acts  on  flame— produces  exact  heat  needed, 
\  none  thrown  away.    Automatic  ventilation. 
Turn  eggs  seml-automatlcally,  without  touch* 
,  ing    tray.      Clean  lamp   without  removing 
!  chimney  or  tank.   Oil  tank  holds  5  quarts, 
month'ssupply.  Strong  redwood ease;  cov- 
ered with  steel,  enameled  like  mahogany, 
aklng  It  fireproof  and  handsome. 
Hatches  every  fertile  egg.  Six  years 
on  the  market— thousands  of  testl- 
onlals  from  enthusiastic,  satisfied 
,  users.   RAYO  hatching  chart  and 
81.50  Tycos    hygrometer  FREE. 
Low  direct  prices— freight  pre- 
paid. Ask  for  Free  Cata- 
\  logue  No.  13. 

RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
971  So.  13th  St. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


.50  —  63  EGGS 
PAY  FREIGHT 

FX 


Greatest  Bargain  Ever  Offered.  Catalog  FBEE. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Box  3 19  Petaloma,  Calif.    Box  376  Indianapolis,  lad. 
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FOR 
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INCUBA1 


Biggest  guaranteed  incubator  attprice — 165  egg  ca- 
,  pacity.  Has  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — onJy  incu- 
bator with  this  special  construction — well  made — cold 
rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu- 
lator, deep  nursery,  high  legs,  double  doors,  egg 
tester,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7.35.  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $9.85.  Frt.  pd.  E.  of  Rockies. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  (money 
I  back  if  dissatisfied)  or  send  today 
\  for  our  interesting  big  free  book. 
1PR0GRESSIVE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box    153        Racine,  Wis 


NEW  MANKAT0 

Direct  from  factory.    18  years  expert* 
lence.    Safe,  sure,  simple.  Redwood, 
\  triple  walls,  asbestos  lined.  Coppef 
\  hot  water  heating  , 
l  tank,  self  regula-  , 
ir,    automatic  | 
"Ventilation,  safety 
lamp,  nursery,  tested  ther- 
I  mometer.     Comes  all  set  up,  ready 
I  to  start.  Write  for  free  Catalog  and 

Poultry  Book.  Address 
I  31  an  U  a  to  Incubator  Co.,   Box  862  »  Monk  a  to, 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanae  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  telli  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diM*** 
es  and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  tl)«r 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  anencwlo- 
pedia  of  chlckendom.  You  need  it.  Only  IS*. 
C.  C.  SH0EMA££B,  Boa  856  Freepoxt,  Oi 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Dueka, 
Ceese,  Turkeys, 
also    Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 

Dogs.    Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  VooS 

Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  58   Mankato,  Minn. 


Foy's  Big  Bookr^'^s 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  De- 
scribes world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
and  gives  a  great  mass  of  usefu  1  poultry  infor- 
mation. Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 
Hailed  4c.  F.  FO Y,  Box  I  8,  D«»  Moines,  Ion/a 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  hi  season. 
Send  2c  tor  my  valuable  illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1913.  Write 
Henry  Pflle,  Box    625  Freeport,  IU. 


February  1,  111 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


25 


ET  THIS 


URPRISING 

ENGINE 

aw SOLVE  YOUR 

SLhelp  problem 

Does  several  men's 


— — -  ~  —   wuw  »everai  men  s 

■SSF  work— at  lesa  than  coat  of  a  boy.  Surprising, 
SSF  the  amount  of  farm  "drudgery"  this  marvel- 
ST  ous  little  engine  will  get  away  with.  Separatea 
f  £",■""■  K''mila  feod.  cuts  ensilage,  saws  wood, 
F  sheila  ooro,  waters  stock,  washes  buggy— the  fam- 
ily clothes— almost  anything  you  want.  Handy, 
practical,  easy  to  operate— a  quick  starter  and 
steady  runner— excess  power  above  rating- 
convenient,  too— with  trucks,  located  anywhere. 
Fuel-gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate  or  gas. 

IHS     Farm  Engine 

is  a  REAL  ENGINE— sold  at  far  too  low  a  price, 
considering  quality— backed  by  the  nearly  IS 
years  practical  engine  experience  of  a  reliable 
firm-sold  on  a  KbAL  GUARANTEE,  gilt-edge  to 
you  and  iron-clad  to  us.  Don't  struggle  with  tha 
hired  man  problem"  thisseason— when  theT  &  M 
will  attend  to  It  for  you.  LET  ITS  SHOW  YOU  how 
IMi  everlasting,"  reliable  engine  <1>j  to  20  h  p  ) 
will  deliver  you  more  power  and  greater  value  in 
every  respect  than  y„u  pay  for.  Spring  work  is 
coming   write,  NOW,  for  catalog  and  prices. 


small,  but  it  means  cheap  eggs,  and 
one  knows  that  they  are  strictly 
fresh.  E.  J.  OVERING,  JR. 

Red  Cloud,  Neb. 


CHE    ENGINE    THAT  BREATHES. 


SIZE  1%  TO  12  H.  P. 
3uy  a  GADE  AIR  COOLER  and  save  tha  cost 
an  engine  on  fuel  consumption.  No  water  tanks 
hopper  to  bother  with.  M>  fans  or  belts  to 
;  out  of  order.  r\*>  water  pipes  to  freeze  and 
=t  out.  We  want  to  ship  you  any  engine  in 
r  line  absolutely  without  obligation  on  your 
"t.  Write  for  catalogue  "T"  and  our  attrac- 
e  proporsition. 

IADE  BROS.    MFG.    CO..    Iowa  Falls.  Iowa 


-FOR  ALL- 
PURPOSES 

Mads  of  Good  Stock 

lipped  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  We 
narantee  to  pleane  and  save  you  money.  May  we 
-ad  you  large  FREE  catalogue*  Write  for  It  now. 
I.KHART  CARRIAGE  4  HARNESS  CO..  Elkhart,  Ind. 


HARNESS 


VLFALFA 

low  to  grow  Alfalfa,  how  to  feed  it.  how  to 
vest  and  care  for  It.    Full  information  for  corn 

t  farmers  who  wish  to  grow  this  most  profita- 

i  hay  crop   will  be  sent   free  on  application. 

10  a  sample  of  our  extra  choice  high  grade  seed. 
WA  SEED  CO.,  Dept  3,  Des  Moines,  la. 


STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Allen's  50  page  Illustrated  boolc 
tells  how  to  make  money  with  berries. 
Desrrii.es  the  famous  ALLEN  true-tj- 
name  berry  plants,  small  fruits,  aspara- 
gus and  shrubs.  Contains  valuable  in- 
formation on  varieties  and  cultural 
methods     Sent  FREE  on  request. 

W  F.  ALLEN 
80  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


ARGAINS  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

IS  Apple  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  tl.OO. 

12  Cherry  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  )1.00. 

iO  Concord  grape  vines,  tl.OO. 

Free  catalog  and  due  bill  on  request, 

nson-Omaha  Nursery,  Benson,  Neb.,  Drawer  4. 


UY  AT  WHOLESALE 


Feeding  Laying  Fowls. 

The  feeding  of  fowls  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  requires  considerable 
practical  experience  and  knowledge 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  be- 
ginner should  obtain  a  list  of  poultry 
foods  with  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, and  work  out  various  mixtures 
for  himself.  The  best  ration  of  food 
for  laying  hens  is  about  one  to  four 
— that  is,  one  part  albuminoids  to 
four  parts  carbohydrates.  The  com- 
position of  maize,  for  instance,  in  one 
part  albuminoids  to  eight  parts  car- 
bohydrates. To  balance  this  excess 
a  good  mixture  for  laying  hens  would 
be  one  part  maize-meal,  one  part 
lean,  cooked  beef  and  one  part  mid- 
dlings, which  works  out  at  very  near 
to  four.  Another  suitable  mixture 
for  feeding  would  be  boiled  potatoes, 
one  pound  mixed  with  one  pound  of 
scalded  bran,  and  dried  off  with  mid- 
dlings. But  the  more  changes  of 
food  given  to  hens  the  more  eggs  one 
is  likely  to  get,  as  the  birds  lose  their 
appetites  if  fed  on  the  same  food  all 
the  time. 

A  good  way  would  be  to  give  them 
say,  oats  one  week,  wheat  the  next, 
with  changes  to  barley  and  other 
grain  food  now  and  again.  Never 
give  maize  continually  for  a  week, 
but  one  evening  now  and  again  when 
the  weather  is  very  cold  or  wet. 

The  soft  food  in  the  morning 
should  also  be  changed  as  much  as 
possible.  A  few  handfuls  of  millet 
or  rye  buried  in  the  litter  of  the 
scratching  shed  at  midday  will  keep 
the  birds  busy  and  in  good  health. 
A  good  supply  of  green  food  is  also 
essential.  Do  not  overfeed  the  birds, 
but  give  them  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  hunger.  If  they  are  not  over- 
anxious to  eat,  only  give  them  half 
the  usual  amount  of  food,  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  ravenous, 
give  them  a  few  more  handfuls,  for 
one  cannot  expect  hens  to  lay  if  they 
are  either  too  fat  or  half  starved.  To 
say  just  how  much  food  to  give  birds 
is  impossible,  but  observation  and  ex- 
perience soon  teaches. 


Forty  Fruit 
Trees  $5.00 
0  Strawberry  plants  7B  eents.  Charlies  preiialil.  1 
nd  for  further  information  and  Catalog-  Address, 
OLSINOE*.  BROS.  .      BOB  S)0,      Rosed  ,1c  ,  K  am. 

Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked]  in  September,  sure  frrow> 
Ids.  big  yielding.  Rcl'l's  Yellow 
I  <«-pt  Johnson  Coun  y  White. 
Learning.  Improved  Silvermlnc, 
end  Bloody  Botcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Bunnystde  Seed  Farm  whlca 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  lor  the  Ireeeorn  book 
giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREEH  BROS.,  COBURG.  IOWA. 


125  Egg  Incubator  %\  A 
and  Brooder  %Vm  "111 


If  ordorsd  ton*>th*>r 

Vr-,f).%  pftld  esit 
Rockl**.   Hot  waU 
•SofrMT  tanks,  dmibto ffiZZ^T, 

Via,       «■.,!"      I  ' 

doors.  Fr c«tal«( 
A-trlhm  m  th«n.  Mnd  for  N  lo<U,.  — _____ 

Wltcontln  Incubator  Co.,  ' 
MA* 


mm  Ua 
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J  0  nprcn?  USS  pnre  brwl  ehlnlrnnk, 
SO  DIIL.LUO  rn,,  k».  K««ne  end  turkara. 

Northern  raiMfri  Imrriy  and  very  beantinij, 
Kowls,  eggn  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America  m  grpslefH  poultry  farm.  Send  4n. 
for  largo,  fine, Niaoitoath  1  ...,n, ,  Rwk. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT.      B01  S12    MANKATO.  MINN. 


50  Best  Paying  Varieties  g&ES 

EJL  Ducks,  (leesn, Turkeys,  K.ggs,  lings' 
ari<l  Incnnatom.  All  st  Lew  Prle... 
"on  40.  for  my  Book  which  gives  ralianl* 
nrormstion  worth  many  dollars  to  yoo 
V.  A.  WEBER,  Boa  931  Mtnkito,  Bins 


T!r«4  ,«JW 


Poultry  Pointers 

Green-cut  bone  has  a  high  nutri- 
tive value,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  there  is.  It  pays  to 
use  this  when  the  weather  keeps  the 
fowls  from  roaming  over  ine  fields, 
where  they  naturally  find  their  sup- 
ply of  this  kind  of  food. 

Exercise  is  of  supreme  importance 
all  through  the  winter.  Unless  this 
is  enforced  the  hens  will  become  fat 
and  they  will  not  lay  as  t  ley  should. 
Scatter  the  feed  in  the  Ilttf>r  and 
make  them  hunt  for  it.  They  Will 
be  healthier,  more  profitable  and 
will  enjoy  life  better. 

Don't  ever  keep  the  weakly  chick 
for  either  a  winter  layer  or  to  place 
in  the  breeding  pen;  they  will  lay 
few,  if  any,  more  ckkh  than  will  pay 
their  board  bill,  will  six  times  out 
of  ten  hatch  a  weak  chick  and  tinw- 
are always  grabbing  at  <  buncos  to 
take  cold,  croup  or  to  k<>  under  from 
the  least  offness  in  their  feed.  In 
short,  they  are  weakling  from  star* 
to  finish.  W,  M.  PHILLIPB. 


Tycos  Cup" 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Clifton    Mr.  F.  E.  Bennett    Mrs.  Laura  J.  Clark    Mr.  Geo.  W.  Black    Mrs  F  H  Osman 
of  Oklahoma  of  Ohio  of  Illinois  of  Indiana  of  Ohio 

Don't  Be  Satisfied 

With  Anything  Less  Than  \^ 

Championship  Hatches!" 

Let  Jim  Rohan  and  His  World's  Champions 
Tell  You  How  To  Get  Them  Every  Time 

SEND  me  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  I  want  to  mail  you 
my  World's  Championship  Hatching  Facts.   I  want  to  tell  you 
hovryou  can  get  championship  hatches— how  yon  can  beat  every 
oUier  incubator  in  your  neighborhood.  I  want  to  tell  you  howyou  can 
make  the  most  money,  at  least  expense,  with  least  effort.   I  want  to  tell 
you  how  my  champions  (shown  above)  get  100  per  cent  hatches  and 
how  they  raise  their  chicks.  I  will  tell  you  how  and  why  my  Belle  City 
won  six  world's  championships  against  machines  costing  from  two  to 
five  times  more.   And  I'll  quote  you  a  price  that  will  surprise  you— the 
lowest  price  you  ever  heard  of,  for  the  incubator  that  has  established 
an  unequaled  record  for  perfect  hatching.  Won't  you  write  me  a  postal? 
The  facts,  proofs  and  information  I'll  send  will  guide  you  right  in 
making  the  wisest  selection  of  an  incubator  and  brooder.  My 


Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


/World's  Champion  Belle  City 


Is  making  big  money  for  195,720  other  folks,  under 
all  conditions.  I  want  to  send  you  letters  from 
hundreds  of  them — tell  you  the  reasons  why  my 
customers  are  my  friends.  I  want  to  tell  you 
exactly  how  my  World's  Champion  Belle  City  Ism 
made— how  I  have  embodied  in  it  everything  that  f 
makes  a  hatcher  successful.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  my  famous  double  walled  hot-water 
brooders  guaranteed  to  raise  the  chicks — all 
about  my  manufacturing,  selling  and  shipping 
plan  that  makes  my  remarkably  low  price  pos- 
sible. I'll  show  you  why  you  never  before  could 
get  such  sure  profit-makers  for  so  little  money. 

Write  Me  a  Postal 

Just  say  ''Send  World's  Championship  Hatching 
Facts."  It's  free.  I'll  quote  you  my  lowest  price, 
freight  prepaid.  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  have 
1,  2  or  3  months  home  test  of  a  World's  Cham- 
pionship Belle  City  at  my  risk— how  I  protect 
you  by  my  personal  10  year  guarantee.  I'll  send 
you  all  these  sensational  facts  if  you  just  write 
me  a  postal.   Do  It  now.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


The  6-Time  Winner 


Now! 


or  3 

Months') 

HT°?teI  Get  My 

Low  Price  I 

and  Money-Back  Offer 


We 

Ship 
Quick 
from 
[St.  Paul, 
Kansas 
City, 
Buffalo 

or 
Racine 

Freight 
Prepaid 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co^Box   17  Racine^Wis^^ 


c(es*  Uncle  Sam's  Poultry  Book 

^The  world's  only  complete  official   guide  to  poultry 
raising.     Written  by  government  experts — every  page 
means  money  in  your  pocket.    Price  20  cents,  worth  $10.00 
to  you  and  by  our  plan  you  can  have  50  cents  back.   Send  us 
10  2-cent  stamps,  or  2  dlnves.   Edition  limited,  send  quick.  Uncle 
Sam  says  you  should  use  an  incubator  and  tells  how  a  good  one  is 
built.  There's  no  other  machine  made  convlng  up  to  the  standard  but 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


which  is  built  Uncle  Sam's  way.  Heavy,  strong, 
best  materials,  many  modern  features  not  round 
in  others.  Complete  control  of  heat  and  batches 
chicks  that  live.  Guaranteed  five  years.  Big-  book 
free.  Send  for  it.  Get  to  work  at  once  and  put 
your  chicks  on  the  early  high-priced  market. 
Poultry  and  eggs  will  be  higher  the  coming  sea- 
son than  you  ever  knew  them  to  be. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 


BOX  15. 


FREMONT,  NEB.      FREIGHT  PREPAID. 


MODEL 
1893 


TKarlin  Game 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel,  rifled  deep  on  the 
Ballard  system,  creates  perfect  combustion,  develops 
highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet  with  utmost 
accuracy  and  mightiest  killing  impact 

The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and  perfectly  adjuatrd. 
It  never  clogt.  The  protecting  wall  oi  solid  tlrrl  Lclwrrn  your  l<-adand 
cartridge  keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  mailer  from  grtiing  into 
the  action.  The  side  ejection  throws  shells  away  from  line  oi  sight  and 
allows  instant  repeat  shots  alwayi.  New  .33-caliber  now  ready. 
Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high  power  calibres,  it  it 
•  quick  Dandling,  powerful,  accurate  gun  for  all  big  garor. 

r'vrry  huntar  should  know  all  thojJJSmy^'/s  rharartrHitle*.  77/f 777a r//n  77 r farms  Co 
Sor.fl  for  our  f"r<-#  catalog.    EncloM  3  stamps  f or  poataa*.  1 11  Willow  3tr«et       Nrw  I  Uvra,  Conn, 


A  Bright  New  Book  of  180  Pages  for  1913 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE-QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to  Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building*,  Philadelphia 


Mention  The  Twention  Century  K.irmcr  When  Writing. 
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Bigger  Crops  and 
Better  Quality 

Guaranteed  with  our 

Minnesota -Grown  Pedigreed 
Seed  Corn 

Learn  about  our 

Golden  Jewel" 

the  124  bu.  per  acre  Corn.  In 
a  class  by  itself.  All  our  stock 
is  carefully  sorted,  graded  and 
tested.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy 
or  money  back.   Get  our  new 

Illustrated 
SEED  BOOK 
(and  Samples 
FREE! 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 

516  FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


EEDS 

Reliable  and  Full  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

h  Made  to  build  New  Business.  Atrial  1 
L  will  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  "'^ 

worth  10c;  Lettuce,  12  kinds,  worth  15c; 
Tomatoes,  lithe  finest,  worth  20c;  Turnip, 
7  splendid,  worthlOc;  Onion,  8  best  varieties, 
worth  15c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulbi,  worth  1 
k  25c — 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1.00. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
1  Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive 
this  valuable  collection  of  seeds  postpaid,  to- 
gether with  my  big  instructive,  beautiful 
Seed  and  Plant  Boob,  tells  all  about  Buck- 
i  bee's  "Full  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

'  Rockford  Seed  Farms 
Form  217    Rockford,  I  111  no. 13 


Market  gardeners  and  large  planters 
everywhere  place  absolute  confidence 
In  Ferry's  seeds.    Professionals  make 
their  profits  by  knowing  where  to  put 
their  trust.  Ferry's  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  have  averaged  best  for  half  a  century. 
They  are  pure  and  they  are  vital.  For 
sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Micb. 

$eedA 


OUR 


SEED  Ti 


TREE  CATALOG 


MEANS  TO  YOU 

1.  Complete  instruction  in  all  branches  of  Horticulture. 

2.  Convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  Northern  Grown  Products. 

3  The  very  best  varieties  in  cultivation  to  chose  from. 

4  Full  directions  as  to  when,  how  and  what  to  grow  to  get  the 

roost  out  of  your  garden  or  farm. 
6     Landscaping  your  home  grounds  at  email  expense. 

This  book  of  128  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  on 
application  Write  today.  It  is  full  of  just  the  information  you 
are  looking  for  to  make  your  garden,  farm  and  home  protitable 
and  attractive. 

d"*  ■  ■  |_ ■  |  \  «   If  yon  mention  this  paper  we 
*  W*J*J*w  following  varieties   f:ee.  to 

convince  you  of  the  quality  of  our  Northern  Grown  Stock- 
May's  Selection  of  Colossal  Pansics;May  King 
Lettuce,  the  new  early  Head  Variety. 

L.L.MAY  &  CO  .  MINNESOTA 


00D SEEDS 

BEST  INTHE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

f    I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
A  Grand  Big  Catalog  CDCC 
'Illustrated  with  over  ■  81  EC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 
^r'ycur  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM WAY,  fe  Rockford,  Illinois 


CLOVER 


CHEAP 


tONow  isthe 
 k  Time  to  Buy 

Prices  bound  to  be  higher  later.  Buy  before  advance 
and  save  money.  Write  today  forspeciallow  price  and 
free  samples  of  our  Pure  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Reclean- 
ed  Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Have  alfalfa,  alsike, 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  Write  us  now. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,      Box  107.      Clarlnda,  Iowa 


A  PC  ItC  Beet  Grown.  10  Varieties.  Burbank'u  Floral 
V  tCUd  Gems.  10  sorts  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  and  5 
ViHB^M  Fairy  Roses  (seeds)  all  for  10c.  5 packets 
vegetable  seeds  10c.  Catalog  and  pkt.  Giant 
PanBles  free.   A.  C.  Anderson.  Box  32  Columbus.  Neb. 


How  Windbreak 
Modified  Climate 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  ten 
acres  of  quince  trees  on  a  farm  in 
western  New  York;  they  were  thriv- 
ing as  well  as  unsprayed  trees  could 
and  they  bore  crops  pretty  regularly 
every  year.  About  1907  the  farm 
changed  hands  and  the  first  thing 
the  new  owner  did  was  to  clean  up 
a  fence  row  along  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  quince  orchard. 

This  fence  row  was  of  the  hybrid 
sort  that  "accumulates"  during  a 
hundred  years  or  so.  Its  chief 
features  were  stone  in  front  of  Ar- 
borvitaes,  ceda%s  and  spruces,  natu- 
ral and  planted,  forming  a  broken 
wall  of  evergreens  about  twenty  feet 
high.  Around  and  under  these 
evergreens  grew  grapevines,  witch- 
hazel,  sassafras  and  other  "trash," 
as  the  new  owner  called  them,  till 
the  whole  thing  was  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  wide  and  very  thick.  Every- 
thing was  removed;  even  the  stones 
were  buried.     This  was  in  the  fall. 

The  next  spring  it  was  noticed 
that  some  of  the  quince  trees  showed 
frost  damage,  a  thing  that  never  had 
given  trouble  before.  A  light  crop 
was  the  result  that  year.  The  sec- 
ond year  half  of  the  trees  were 
frozen  back  so  that  they  bore  no 
fruit  and  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  dehorned.  In  the  spring  of 
1912  only  a  few  dozen  of  these  trees 
remained  out  of  the  thousand  that 
used  to  be  doing  well,  and  the  sole 
reason  was  that  the  windbreak  that 
had  been  cut  away  stood  on  the  ex- 
posed side  of  the  orchard  and  made 
all  the  difference  between  climate 
that  the  quince  trees  could  stand, 
and  one  that  they  could  not. 

Probably  the  full  sweep  of  the 
coldest  winds  resulted  in  harder 
freezing  in  midwinter,  but  it  is  likely 
that  the  most  damage  was  done  in 
the  spring,  when  a  keen  wind,  blow- 
ing unobstructed  over  the  trees  after 
a  warm  day,  say  in  March,  would 
deaden  the  slightly  swelled  buds. 
The  wind  would  carry  away  mois- 
ture also.  Moisture  is  a  frost  pre- 
ventive in  certain  circumstances, 
and  later  on  in  summer  is  an  abso- 
lute essential  for  a  good  crop  of 
fruit. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  garden, 
located  just  beyond  the  orchard, 
also  suffered  from  the  absence  of 
the  evergreen  protection.  The  an- 
nual "spring  opening"  had  to  come 
several  days  later  than  it  formerly 
did  and  tender  vegetables  were  bit- 
ten by  frost  both  in  spring  and  fall. 

But  whatever  the*  various  steps 
by  which  the  injury  was  accom- 
plished, there  was  a  loss  of  at  least 
$1,000  when  the  evergreens  were 
cut.  This  year  the  owner  is  replac- 
ing the  break  in  a  slightly  more 
favorable  location,  using  Norway 
and  Black  Hills  spruce  and  white 
pine. 

The  lesson  in  his  experience  is 
not  so  much  lor  those  who  have  an- 
cient fence  rows  of  stones  and 
bushes  and  wild  grapevines  as  for 
those  who  have  no  windbreaks  of 
a-y  kind,  and  whose  gardens  and 
fields  freeze  and  dry  up.  Good 
evergreen  breaks  planted  on  tree- 
less far.ms  will  make  more  differ- 
ence   than    one    can    realize.  The 


CLOVER 

^•catch-8  I  Our  New  Wonderful  Book  Entitled  Ej£ee^ 
<>fc\oVer       "Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It"  you""'^ 


Thousands  of  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  clover 
'catch' '  in  the  last  few  years.  Thev  have  wondered  why.  Our 
book  t  ©Us  you.  It  is  full  of  $  €ash  Money  $  i  ^formation. 
Tells  you  how  to  puti  n  the  necessary  bacteria  that  your  soil 
I  acks  on  accoun  tof  continual  cropping  and  how t he  soi  1  is  in- 
oculated. This  process  provides  the  necessary  bacteria  that 
draw  the  nitrogen  from  the  air,  that  you  lack.  Send  for  H. 
Send  10c in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Why  not  start  a  soil  enriching  campaign  on  your  farm? 


Clover  wonderfully  enriches  the  soil.  We  can  help  you  to  ett 
a  6ue  stand  of  clover — tell  you  bow  te  meet  vour  particular  tni 
conditions.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part.  We  snenri 
fortunes  to  tell  farmers  about  "Nltrastn "  inoculation.  Our 
book  "Clover  and  How  to  Grow  It"  is  free  to  you  though  the 
information  it  contains  i  -  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  farm- 
ers. Get  the  big  $  Cash  Money  $  crops-  Make  your  oattol 
corn  laud  yield  double  crops.  Send  for  this  new  ortglaal 
book  now.    Enclose  10  cents  to  cover  postage  an**  haudliog 


GALLOWAY-BROS. -BOWMAN  COMPANY,    Box  414  H.    Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Tnrrc  _  Best  Tor  Over 
KLLO  —  loo  Vears 


m 


„  nerations  of  fruit  tree  grrowinp;  experi- 
ence, boiled  down,  is  ready  for  you  absolutely  free  o*  charge. 
Don't  experiment  with  fruit  trees  of  unknown  productiveness,  uncertain 
quality.    Stark  Trees  always  pay  big.    The  eecret  is  in  Stark  Brothers'  per- 

method  of  growing,  transplanting,  packing  and  shipping. 

50  Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

Why  don't  you  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Service  Depart*  i 
merit?  All  Advice  Free  to  You.    We  send  you  free  the  best  scien- 
fic  methods  of  preparing  your  soil  for  biggest  profits:  show  you  I 
how  to  prune  your  trees,  give  you  best  methods  of  Stark  cultivation;  L 
how  to  spray  the  Stark  way.    We  make  your  orchard  a  winner  and  al 
big  money  maker.   Write  us  at  once  for  Stark  Year  Book,  complete! 
fruit  tree  literature  and  statistics.   Write  today. 

Qtarlr  Rrn'c  nurseries  &  orchards  co.,  r.  r.  no.  si.  Louisiana,  no. 

Uldin  UIU  v        A  Recor  t  of  One  Hundred  Honorable  Succeesfal  Tears  in  Bueineea 


"SURE  CROP"  SEEDS 


The  above  words  indicate  what  you  get  when  you  plant 
Condon's  "Sure  Crop"  Seeds.  We  live  in  the 
country  farming  our  own  farms  and  know  from  actual  ex- 
perience that  without  good  seeds  good  crops  can  not  be 
harvested.  To  get  acquainted  with  the  sower,  we  as 
growers  offer  the  following 

Banner  Collection,  69  Varieties 

comprising  39  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds;  5 
varieties  each  of  Radish,  Cabbage.  Lettuce. 
Turnip,  Tomato  and  Onion, 

69  in  all  for  only  lOc  postpaid. 

Guaranteed  to  please  or  your  money  back.  WRITE 
TO-DAY,  SEND  10c  and  we  shall  include  our  NEW 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  and  FARM 
GUIDE  that  tells  you  how,  when  and  what  to  plant. 

CONDON  BROS.  Seedsmen.  Rockford, III. 

Farm  2. 


ofafoes 


xed  RiverEarly  Ohio" 
J  most  popular  early  potato 
,    in  America,  a  standard  extra  earhr» 
variety  the  world  over.    Our  Red  River\ 
Valley  stock  is  the  earliest,  best  lookinffl 
and  highest  grade  you  can  find,  sure  to  bring! 
I  big  yields  and  produce  fine,  smooth,  vigor-l 
lous   potatoes.     Every  shipment  carefully! 
\ selected.   Ask  us  now  for  prices  on  these] 
other  standard  seed  potatoes.  Also! 
Jite  a  postal  today  for  our  free  book  of  ( 
k  Garden  and  Field  Seeds.  Address 

GRISWOLD  SEED  CO. 
^155  South  10th  Street 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


CpCC  Send  today  for  pkt. 
mtt  Gum  Pans,  (50  col). 

SEEDS 

Large  instructive  catalog 
of  New  and  Standard  Seeds 
at  right  prices.  Send  2c 
stamp  for  postage-  Gar- 
deners ask  for  Wholesale  list. 

ALNEER  BROS 

No.  19  A.  Block.  Rockford.  HI. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock  and  Seeds 

Best  qualities  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits 
and  Evergreens.  Bargains  in  strawberry 
and  other  plants  via  Parcels  Post.  Prices 
less  than  V2  of  agents  prices.  Free  cata- 
logue and  coupon. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  500        North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Neb. 


ragged  fence  rows  should  go — they 
should  be  narrowed  down  and  made 
neat,  but  in  doing  that  good  act  do 
not  destroy  the  useful  and  valuable 
part. 

Whether  in  filling  in  gaps  in  such 
natural  breaks  or  in  planting  new 
breaks,  do  not  depend  on  wild  seed- 
lings that  you  can  find;  they  lack  in 
vigor  and  in  root  development  and 
will  make  you  wait  years  longer 
than  good  nursery-grown  evergreen 
trees  that  have  been  transplanted 
several  times. 


For  twenty-sevso  year*  Ivobeen  selling  I 
"Seeds  aDd  Plants  that  Grow   '   i  ve  been 
1  selling  them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices 
— no  agents'  commission  s  attached   My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 

I  Free  1 913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book  | 

is  now  ready.    Send  for  it.    It's  the  result  of  2f  yean' 
experience.    Lists  all  V'-  ids  of  trees  end  plants,  farm,  garden  and 
flower  seeds.    Quote  j  .owest  prices,  no  agents'  oommissioa  to  pay. 
Here  are  a  few  of  themany  barrralns  Apple?  8"  each  ,  Cherry  !4oeacb:  I 
Pluml59eaob;  Catalpa  Speoiosa  seedlings  8-12  incb  ll.rt)  per  1000  I 
CDC  PI  II     Ss  I)  kt. allied  Colors  Petunias;  lOeptt.  I 
HrbVIAL  Ex.Fine  Mixed  Pansiest  lOe  pkt.  Giant  I 

III  A  flflar  Si»«'«  P<nks;  ",c  pkt.  Finest  Mixed  I 

IV  V  V  I 1  CI  Poppies.  30c  worth  tor  lOe,  postpaid.  I 
J  Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard.  I  pay  freieht  on  f 
I  110-OOlree  orders.  Send  for  catalog,  see  mi  prices.  A  postal  brineait. 

I  German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box  l«fi  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Onion  Jf^  Seed 


85cperlb.^TOtfafe-    and  up 

Write  tor  FREE  SAMPLES  ol our  new  crop  onion 

seed;  lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaf'ei  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  All  kinds  of  garden s^cds 
at  wholesale  prices  and  freight  prepaid. 
Henry  field  Seed  Co..    Box  12  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


SPEEDS 

Northern  grown  Garden  and  Field.  Allalfa.Rcd 
Clover.  Blue  Grass.  Clay  County  White  Corn 
and  Eclipse  Yellow  Corn.   Poultry  Supplies. 
Catalog  free.  Send  to-day  for  low  prices. 
MISSOURI  SEED  CO  ,  22  Iibcrtv  St  .  Kansas  Cm.  Mo 


Fruit  Growers  Manual  Tree 


Shows  how  to  plant  and  care  for  an  orchard,  when  to 
spray,  etc.    Tells  how  to  make  $400  per  acre  from  Cherries 
■1300  from  Berries— 1350  from  Grapes  and  $200  from 
Apples   1  have  no  agents   Apple  trees  He— Cherry 
"2c — Grape  Vines  $2  per  100.    Forest  Seedlings — Flowers 
— BulbB— Seed  Com.    I  guarantee  better  trees  for  less 
money,  your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.   Freight  paid. 
Get  this  free  catalog  at  once. 

D.  HANSEN.  The  Nurseryman, 
SAVE|HALF^k»,  Box  18     Established  1880    Fairbnry,  .Veb. 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement  of 
an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one 
which  does  not  do  exactly  as 
it  advertises.  Any  subscriber 
who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in 
his  advertisement  will  confer 
a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  col- 
lection. Always  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing  advertisers. 
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bearing  Boys 

on  the  Farm 

ICONTINUBD  FROM  PAGE  THIRTEEN.) 

r  boys  on  the  farm.  Frequent  holidays 
e  important  and  essential  to  the  best 

ysical  development  ot  boys  in  their 
jns. 

i'hc  most  marked  feature  of  childhood 

growth.  This  growth  continues  with 
nsiderable  regularity  up  until  about  10 
ars  of  age.  The  brain  has  practically 
ased  growing  at  10  years.  There  is  a 
II  on  the  demands  of  the  system;  it  is 
time  of  storing  up  of  energy  to  launch 
e  individual  over  into  later  life.  Child- 
•od  is  the  height  of  physical  activity. 

>re  games  are  played  during  these 
ars  than  at  any  other  age.  As  the 
ild  enters  the  teens  growth  again  he- 
mes very  marked.  The  most  important 
riod  in  the  life  of  any  individual  is  that 
mprised  in  the  'teen  years.  This  period, 
irked  by   these   tremendous  changes— 

ysical.  mental,  social  and  spiritual— we 
signate  by  the  term  -adolescence." 
le  period  of  adolescence  is  more  impor- 
nt  than  all  the  rest  of  a  man's  life  put 
.^ther;  that  which  goes  before  is  sim- 
a-  building  up  toward  this  time.  All 

a  man's  ideals  afterward  are  set  and 
:ed  by  what  happens  during  this  period 

his  life. 

ias  Right  to  Unrestricted  GroAvth 

vfany  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  the 
jrld's  work  have  been  done  during 
olescence.  Lord  Byron  was  famous  at 
through  his  writings  and  at  24  was  in 
e  front  rank  of  writers;  Spurgeon  he- 
me a  pastor  at  19  and  at  21  was  preach- 
<  regularly  to  audiences  of  10,000.  The 
>rld's  civilization  ;s  raised,  not  by  the 
tuence  of  a  generation,  but  by  the  in- 
lence  extended  through  a  dozen  years. 
ie  most  marked  feature  of  this  period 
physical  change.  Tlere  is  a  tremen- 
Us  growth  in  height  and  weight.  There 
e  marvelous  changes  taking  place  in 
e  nervous  system,  in  the  development 

the  brain;  circulation  becomes  more 
pid  and  the  temperature  increases  half 
degree.  This  Is  the  time  when  wise 
thers  wiTI  be  very  careful  of  the  amount 
d  character  of  the  work  to  which  their 
ya  are  a»signed.    The  boy  has  a  right 

fnn,  unreatricted  growth.  Often  the 
iseles  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
nes,  making  the  boy  awkward  and  un- 
inly.  The  awkwardness  of  youth  at 
is  time  Is  not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at. 
t  rather  something  to  be  understood, 
■cause  of  the  unevennes.i  of  growth  the 
y  la  physically  unable  to  do  certain 
inge  which  adult*  can  do  with  compara- 
•t  ease. 

ii  in  Natural  Place  for  Development 

<uw  the  farm  is  the  natural  place  for 
very  normal  physical  development. 
>ya  should  be  able  to  attain  a  perfect 
vslque  on  a  farm  as  m  no  otlvr  place, 
ifortunately,  this  is  often  not  the  case, 
fl  iclent  care  U  not  taken  by  parents  to 
otect  their  growing  boys.  Only  too 
rely  do  fathers  give  to  their  sons  that 
ltd  at  personal  instruction  and  advice 
ilrh  they  have  a  rlKht  to  expect.  Too 
'in.-ntly  there  Is  not  Mifflelent  atten- 
■  n  given  to  proper  posture,  to  proper 
re  of  the  body,  to  bathing,  sleeping, 
•..  so  that  the  boy  reared  on  the  farm 
iy  find  hJTn.x*lf  Otr&lBC  to  maturity 
th  tt  poorer  physical  *»r|tiipm*nt  than 
0M  who  are  surrounded  by  less  likely 
nditlona. 

<<n  one  heli* vps  more  heartily  than  the 
Ifer  of  this  nrtlcle  in  the  Importanee 

vork  in  the  proper  training  of  boys, 
t  at  the  name  time  the  boy  has  a  right 

not  be  overworked,  and  this  rlifli  t 
my  times  In  denl*-1  him  on  our  Airier- 
in  farms.  The  greatest  thing  which 
rrn  life  has  nn  opportunity  to  give  to 

hoys,  •mrrmssinK  in  Its  opportunity  nny 
ner  kind  of  life,  '.»  that  of  the  proper 
lining  and  dev<  loprrw  nt  of  the  will 
ir  will*  are  very  eloselv  Joined  to  our 
iKcles,  and  the  muscle  falnlng  whleh 
e  youth  receives,  properly  directed,  will 
a  long  way  toward  giving  him  the 
;ht  kind  of  will  training. 

I>y-|"  M  i  PliiloMophy 

n  the  purHiilt  of  happiness  rapid  transit 

I't    absolutely  neressary. 

Vsk  some  people  to  take  your  part,  and 

■y  win  take  all  you  have. 


Porte 


An  Every-Day  Tractor 

It  often  pays  to  have  a  tractor  just  for  the  rush  jobs.  It  always  pays  to 
have  one  for  the  every-day  work. 

Most  up-to-date  big  farms  have  tractors — the  farmer  with  a  moderate 
sized  farm  needs  a  tractor,  too.    We  have  the  right  one  for  him — the 


15-30 

It  fits  any  size  farm  from  160  acres  up.  There's  some  job  it  will  do  every  day 
in  the  year — it  will  bale,  thresh,  harvest,  harfow,  fill  silos,  saw,  plow,  build  roads, 
haul  —  it  is  an  every-day  tractor. 

It's  light  and  will  go  anywhere — you  can  use  it  in  any  part  of  your  farm  or  on 
any  kind  of  work.  The  GasPull  is  simple,  handy,  powerful  and  inexpensive 
either  to  buy  or  to  run — every  working  part  is  protected. 

Here  are  some  GasPull  facts : 

2-cyIinder— 15  draw-bar  h.p.;  30  h.p.  at  belt— weight  only  11,000  pounds  — low 
platform  — variable  speeds  —  convenient  levers  — working  parts  protected  —  turns 
corners  in  15-foot  circle — pulls  4  to  6  plows — hauls  30,000  pounds  on  roads  not  too 
hilly— has  draw-bar  pull  of  3,000  pounds  on  low  gear. 

You  havn't  a  real  job  on  your  farm  this  tractor  won't  help  in.  A  man,  25 
gallons  of  gasoline  and  a  GasPull  should  plow  1 5  acres  in  1 0  hours — a  lot 
depends  on  the  ground. 

GasPull  Data-book  No.  352  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
use  it  winter  and  summer.    Send  for  it. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN,  DES  MOINES, 

Home  Off'ce:  la  Porte,  Ind.  466 


Get  My  Price — FIRST 

Freight  Prepaid— 30  Days'  Free  Trial 

I  want  to  quote  yon  a  price  that  will  ■  mno  you  to  Pit  right  up  and  take  notice  on  the  jrrandeflt,  bout  pi 
*te»er  turned  a  furrow.    I  can  do  It  becaime  we  are  the  actual  manufacturer**  and  aell  direct  to  you.  We 
don't  have  traveling  (talesmen  —  don't  Bell  to  jobber**  or  dealer*.     You  nave  Un>     **ti«nHee  anil 
9m UlUflU  when  you  order  dl  reet  from  our  factory.    But  that  isn't  all.    You  got 
a  better  plow.    1  nay  to  you  that  the 

MONMOUTH  OR  OANG  PLOW 


Get  My 
Free 
Book 


will  prove  easier  for  you  to  handle,  easier  <>n  ynur  horses  and  will  do  your  work 
better  than  any  plow  you  can  buy,  regardless  ol  price.  It's  positively  the  only 
plow  that  actually  carries  die  beams  on  top  ol  the  frame.  No  pressure  on  t>ottom  of  furrow— 
no  friction.    Siuglc  Hail  and  Horse  Lift;  and  "Point  First**  action, 

ALL  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

rKEItRI  PREPAID*  m»  VOQ  know  EXACTLY 

WHAT   YOU  II   PLOW   IK  HUCI   M  I  <►*  I  YOU 
I'll  give  yrjil  a  chanre  10  prove  every  statement  I  make,  and  we'll  pay  the  * 'damage*" —freight  fmth  ways— If  we  "fall 
down"  In  a  tingle  Assertion.     I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  theM  plow*  and  our  oihcr  Implements-  Cuirlv.no   .  Disc  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows,  <iraln  Drills.  Mowers.  Rakes.  Farm  Cates  and  other  farm  tools— a  *  told  at  factory  price*.  SatU> 
faction  guaranteed*    Just  write  a  postal  for  out  complete  catalog.     Iff  free.    Write  to  m      ~n«   Plo%     Man,  with 


Lightest1 
Draft 
Plow 
Made 


Pirtni-v  137  So.  Mnin  St. 
raClOry,   Monmouth.  111. 


TheEas^Loudeiri1 


LOUDEN  HAY  CARRI 


■bi 


to  tha  r«p 

ain.rw  r*trh  .n't  rlltntl  poaalhly  mmiigm  nr  f.ll  %• 
Tha  ,m.      r(  ,1  whaal  imi  will  nr...,  •pro.'t    AH  I 
anil  I,     ■  ara  l«a  o,i«  of  lh«  pop.  hr  o.r  a  I  rnpla  p.t«,il«.| 
ropa  awlaal,  tl,-  onl»  anrraaifnl  •.!.»!  on  thn  markat.    Wont  r,lri4 
on  th"  trark.  tt..  a/tlnafahl*  .ropa 

Th'  l.nuoVn  Balanr*  Orappl.  Fork  ink.  i.aat  ITM  MM  will 
bandit  Ary  HoTar.  .If.K.  of  thraahan'  atraw  wh«r«  .11  o<h>ra  lal 
The  lotiaVn  ll.T  Carrl.r  .nrl  l.oud.n  OrappU  Fork  will  work 
In  inrhim  «nt  h.nlU  .11  Unit,  ol  har  with  mora  MakrlMl  I"" 
th.n  any  rith.rl  Man  lli.rn  at  rnnr  rla.lnp'.^fl  ha  4oaa  not  hftV** 
tham.  wrlta  na. 

i^nrl  lor  catalog  ol  romplafa  h.rn  anal  row  atahl.  fttfnr^a 
Har  Carrl*ra.  Boor  rlanfra.  f.llfar  and  Tr*4  fafrlara.  Caw 
Sl.lU.  Tow  Slanr  hlona  -■•       »',o  o  ,i  \  v  V  f.  IIOOIC  on  th' 
value  ol  manor,  anil  how  to  car.  lor  If. 

LOUDEN   MACHINERY  CO., 

SI1     Woat      f,|rt|,|J  |ow,. 

rtrrniowaf , 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement 
of  mi  awMMMi  Brm,  nee  <>n<< 

nllltll    llnl'X    ll"l    «l"    fvixllv  iih 

It   aclvertiiM**.     Any  Kulwrrlber 

wtin  rinds  t\u\i  u  ■tfieitXesr 

«I«m»k  no!  <lo  an  iiroiiilxi-H  In 
in  a«lvi»rllM»!nriil  roiifor 
it  fnvor  by  KmdlBfl  ■  t»»« 
r-Ulm  f«ir  »«lJiiHOncn<  <«r  «■«»!- 
lection.  Always  m«'ii(ion  ili«« 
Twentletb  <  lentui  |    I  •  r  "■  <•  r 

wh«*n   writing   nil vrrf Norn. 
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"Standard"  Bulletin 


the 
new 

contains  real 

MONEY-SAVING  offers 

In  Ladies'  Wearing  Apparel.  It  Shows  the 
most  becoir.ing  of  the  beautiful  new  styles. 

Write  TODAY  for  CDCC 

Your  Copy-It's  r 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Honey  Back 


THIS 
SUIT  I 

$3.98 


MAIL   OB  EX- 
PRESS CHARGES 
PREPAID 


2HR475  Here's  a  marvel- 
ous men's  suit  value.  A 
othing  manufacturer 
procured  a  mill's 
surplus  of  the  cloth 
at  a  very,  very  low 
price.  He  made  the 
suits  up  for  us  dur- 
ing the  dull  weeks 
of  June  when  his 
tailors  will  ingly 
helped  him  make  a. 
low  price  to  keep 
busy.  In  fact,  these 
suits  never  whole- 
sale under  $5.  And 
we  guarantes  this 
to  be  the  best  cloth- 
ing value  you  have 
ever  seen.  Depend- 
ably made  through- 
out, with  twilled 
serge  linings  and 
cut  over  exactly 
the  same  patterns 
that  are  used  in 
hi"h  grade,  hand 
tailored  suits.  Or- 
dinarily retails  at  $7.50 
to  $9.00.  Sizes  34  to 
■44  chest.  Special 
(charges  prepaid) — 

$3.98 

2HR473  —  In  blue 
serge   $3.!>s 

3HR433 — In  black 
Thibet     ....  $3.93 


All  Wool  Serge  Suit 

2HR397  Wjthextra  $3.39 


With  extra 
PANTS. 

2HR397.  Here's 
certainly  remark- 
able clothing  val- 
ue. Dressy  boy's 
suit  with  2  paii-s 
of  pants.  Hand- 
somely tailored  of. 
excellent,  a  1  1  - 
wool  navy  blue 
serge.  Both  pants 
are  durably  lined 
and  the  suit  is 
made  to  withstand 
good,  hard  wear. 
Jaunty  and  attrac- 
tive in  appear- 
ance and  comes  in 
6izes  C  to  14  years. 
A  $5.00  _  quality 
(postage 
prepaid 


Handling  Soil  for  Production 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  TEN.) 

will  be  shown  later  to  what  extent 
it  is  possible  to  control  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  handled.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  say  now  is  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  heat  in 
the  soil  to  make  germination  of  seed 
possible,  and  to  enable  plants  to 
take  their  soil  food.'  Tropical  plants 
require  more  heat  than  plants  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  plants  of  the 
Arctic  zone  survive  under  conditions 
that  woud  be  fatal  to  any  oth  r 
plants.  The  farmer  should  be  gov- 
erned in  preparing  to  plant  his  seed 
by  the  degree  of  temperature  re- 
quired by  the  plants  for  germination 
of  seed. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  soil 
necessities  for  plant  growth — plant 
food,  water,  air  and  heat.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  successful  farmer 
handle  his  soil  ir  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  each  of  these  necessities  in 
requisite  amount. 


The  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  SEVEN.) 

that  there  is  always,  in  such  mat- 
ters, the  possibility  of  error,  but  the 
secretary  makes  them  as  nearly  ac- 
curate as  it  is  possible  to  .make 
them;  much  more  accurate  than  the 
figures  published  by  any  other  state, 
or  by  the  United  States  government 
itserf.  His  report  comes  as  near  to 
the  truth  as  the  circumstances  make 
possible.  He  had  rather  understate 
than  overstate  the  fact.  They  may 
be  universally  taken  as  coming  as 
near  to  absolute  reliability  as  is  pos- 
sible; they  make  a  big  showing,  but 
Kansas  is  doing  big  things,  and  be- 
cause she  is  doing  big  things,  the  big 
reports  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
"What's  the  Matter  with  Kansas?" 

If  anyone  should  propose  to  the 
writer  William  Allen  White's  old 
conundrum,  "What's  the  matter 
with  Kansas?"  the  writer  could  only 
answer,  "Prosperity;  that's  what's 
the  matter  with  Kansas;  prosperity 
based  on  intelligence,  on  devotion, 
on  industry — the  only  prosperity 
that  is  worth  enough  to  endure." 


l).  Oo 


Little  Fellows' 

Cloth  Suit 


2HR98.  Nobby 
little  boys'  cloth 
suit  for  play  and 
every   day  wear. 
Made  in  Russian 
blouse  style  with 
double  -  breasted 
front,  patent  lea- 
ther belt,  bloomer 
trousers  and  pretty 
embroidered  em- 
blem.    A  staunch, 
serviceable  quality 
of  splendid  appear- 
ance and  $1.50  val- 
ue.    Ages   3   to  8 
years  (post-  RQf 
age  prepaid)..  «*•»*• 

(Standard 

274  W.  17lh  St 


MAIL 
ORDER 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


The  governors  of  twenty-six  states 
have  appointed  a  committee  of  nine 
of  their  number,  which  includes  three 
progressive  republicans  and  two  dem- 
ocrats that  have  never  been  classed 
with  tory  members  of  their  party,  to 
draft  the  necessary  bills  for  further- 
ing the  organization  of  Co-Operative 
Credit  Societies  among  the  farmers — 
not  of  bankers  for  farmers.  Any 
legislation  that  may  be  recommended 
by  such  a  committee  is  bound  to  com- 
mand popular  support.  The  move- 
ment must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  themselves,  not  delivered 
over  to  the  bankers  on  the  plea  that 
they  can  better  care  for  the  farmers. 


S  AND  GATES 
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American  Steel 
Fence  Post 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 
Qet  Catalog* 


Over  half  the  farm- 
ers of  America  are 
recommending  Ameri- 
can Fence.    Let  the 
judgment  of  this  ma- 
jority be  your  guide. 

More  For 
Your  Money 


[MERICAN  FENCE  has  always  been  the  economical 
fence.  Now  it' s  a  better  investment  than  ever.  The 
same  superior  steel  (open  hearth  or  Bessemer),  the 
same  big,  stiff  wires — but  the  galvanizing  is  even  better 
than  ever,  being  heavier,  more  permanent,  giving 
added  insurance  against  rust.  Investigate  American  Fence.  Note 
the  prices  and  you'll  do  some  fencing  this  year. 

Dealers  In  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  in  carload  lots, 
thus  saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest 
prices,  giving  buyer  the  benefit. 

Two  Great  Books  Free 

"Making  The  Farm  Pay"— a  simple  and  short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  know — sent  free  on  request. 
"The  Making  of  Steel"— a  complete  account,  simply  and  clearly  presented, 

with  many  illustrations.  This  subject  never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a 
manner.    Every  farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.    Sent  free  on  request 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  72  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

30  Church  Street,  New  York;  Denver. 
U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.— San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle 


The  Kansas  State  Grange  has  in- 
dorsed President  Waters  for  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  in  a  set  of  ringing 
resolutions.  Farmers'  institutes 
commercial  clubs  and  other  organi- 
zations throughout  the  state  are  tak 
ing  similar  enthusiastic  action.  If 
President  Wilson  is  to  make  sub- 
servience to  agriculture  the  motive 
for  the  appointment,  President 
Waters  will  outdistance  competitors. 


FrelgMPald 

ivt.-t  of 
the  Rockies 


140 

and  140 

The  incubc  _ 
California  Red- 


The  incubator  is  Both 
California  Red-  rnV 
wood,  covered  ■"Of 


EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 

$10 


with  asbestos  and  galvan- 
_  ized  iron:   has  triple  walls,  copper 
"  tank,  nursery,  egg  tester, 
I  thermometer,  ready  to  use.  30  DAYS' 
S  TRIAL — money  back  if  not  O.  Jf.   Write  fol 
I  FREE  Cata!og  today— NOW. 

Hroncladlncubatordo^eo^ 


Can  you  spare"  60  day 
working  for  me  at  $5  a  da: 

Would  you  like  a  steady  job  selling  nay  goods,  startin 
right  away,  earning  $30  a  week,  with  a  chance  to  be  prt 
moted  to  a  position  paying  $3,000  yearly.  No  expenenc 
is  required.  My  agents  have  steady  employment  th 
year  round.  I  am  ready  to  give  you  a  position  right  nc 
where  you  can  make  big  money  quick.  Just  write  roe 
letter  or  postal  today  sure  and  say:  ''Mail  particvloi 
about  the  position  you  offer'*  and  mark  the  addres 

Personal  for  E.  M,  DAVIS,  President 
E.  M.  DAVIS  CO.,  a.  50  Davis  Block,  Chicag 


NOW  GET  THE  KNIVES 


Regulation,  size  table  knife.    Full  length  9V&  inches. 

That  you  may  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons' 
Silverware,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  added  knives  to  its 
great  offer.  Spoons  and  forks  of  this  pattern  have  been  offered  be- 
fore. (You  can  still  get  them.)  Start  now  with  the  knives.  Send 
20  cents  for  each  fork  and  knife  and  10  cents  for  each  spoon. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  knife 

to 

Enclosed  find  20  cents 

to  pay 

for  postage  and  packing. 

If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


February  1,  191:) 
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'ool  Growers' 
Annual  Meeting 

r^^HHE  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  asso- 
ciation, held  at  Cheyenne, 
was  in  most  respects  a 
for  business.  While  the 
gram  was  gotten  up  to  provide 
inst  dearth  of  interesting  discus- 
i,  there  proved  to  be  more  long 
ers  read,  and  present  to  be  read, 
i  there  was  time  to  devote  to  this 
se  of  entertainment.  The  pro- 
m  was  hurried  along  in  view  of 
ng  each  performer  a  chance  to 
y  the  audience  with  his  own  per- 
il opinions.  Like  most  of  these 
association  meetings,  there  was 
opportunity  or  time  to  criticise 
productions.  The  expression  of 
lion  on  subjects  that  are  worthy 
liscusslon  is  the  means  of  benefit 
nemhers  in  attendance.  If  there 
tot  opportunity  offered,  and  not 
isposition  to  ask  questions  and 
icise  the  arguments  presented  by 
iker  or  paper,  the  greatest 
ure  of  benefit  possible  to  be  had 
a  such  meetings  is  lost, 
ice  President  Knollin  informed 
audience  at  the  closing  session 
;  next  year  the  program  would  be 
en  up  in  view  of  business  ses- 
s,  the  open  discussion  of  practical 
gs,  more  than  for  entertainment 
inely  prepared  papers  to  be  read, 
s  idea  is  the  only  reasonable  way 
;reate  a  personal  interest  in  the 
irs  of  the  association.  It  is  a 
J  plan  to  present,  on  the  an- 
ncement  sheet,  a  number  of  prac- 
1  topics  that  should  be  discussed 
>re  the  meeting.  Mail  copies  of 
announcement  to  each  member 
or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
tting.  This  gives  all  members  a 
nee  to  think  and  study  these  sub- 
m  over  and  come  to  the  meeting 
pared  to  say  something — at  least 
5  his  experience. 

)utside  of  a  good  resolutions  com- 
tee,  the  free-for-all  talk,  the  ex- 
ienee  meeting  participated  in  by 
se  present,  will  create  a  better 
ling  In  the  real  work  of  the  asso- 
•  ion's  annual  meeting  than  any 
thod  that  can  be  sugpested  or  put 
3  practice.  The  Cheyonne  Wool 
>wers'  national  convention  had 
res  of  members  present  who  did 

open  their  mouths,  and  who 
ild  have  discussed  any  subject  in- 
tently that  was  presented  on  the 
gram,  if  the  meeting  had  been 
re  informal.  It  should  not  be  a 
Rting  of  speecb-ni;iking,  but  a 
nting  of  questions   and  answers, 

suggestion  of  a  Kindle  idea,  the 
earsa)  of  observations  and  experi- 
«h,  even  if  Illustrated  by  good, 
norous  Scotch  or  Irish  anecdote. 
B  man  who  gets  up  In  a  .meeting 
I  tells  what  not  to  do  Is  often, 
m  an  educational  point  of  view, 
ater  than  the  professor  or  the 
rned  theorist  who  is  sometimes 
t  out  to  tell  the  farmer  and  ranch- 
n  "what  to  do." 


Vt  the  "Made-In-Nebrnska  Show" 
be  held  In  Omaha  In  March,  there 
1  be  a  complete  historical  exhibit 
Nebraska-made^  goods,  beginning 
h  the  crude  forms  of  earlier  years 
1  ending  with  the  perfected  types 
today. 


Save  40%  to  60%.  Stop  paying  5  profits 

That's  what  makes  the  building  material  you  buy  of  your  dealer  so 
outrageously  high.     Comes  from  a  mill  controlled  by  the  lumber 
combine.    Too  high  a  cost  to  begin  with.    After  that  five  middle- 
men—  wholesaler,  jobber,  commission  man,  salesman,  and  dealer 
■ — all  get  a  fat  profit — and  you  pay  it  all.  We  stop  this  hold-up  game. 

We  own  our  own  forests  and  mills 

and  sell  you  direct — at  one  profit 

We  are  a  million  dollar  corporation,  with  45  years  lumbering 
experience.    We  own  billions  and  billions  of  feet  of  standing 
timber  in  the  famous  Puget  Sound  territory:  fir,  cedar,  spruce, 
hemlock,  western  soft  pine,  etc.    We  do  our  own  cutting,  log- 
ging and  hauling.    Six  great  mills  prepare  this  lumber  for  ship- 
ment.   They  are  producing  daily  20  to  30  cars  of  highest  quality 
materials.    You  get  all  the  benefit  of  this  great  cost-reducing 
organization.    Not  one  middleman  gets  a  profit 

Immediate  shipments.  Quick  delivery  to  you. 


We   carry   immense  stock. 
Miles  and  miles  of  lumber  piles, 
and  huge  warehouses  full  of  mill- 
work  and  building  materials,  await 
your  order.  All  shipments  made  with- 
in 24  to  48  hours.    Seven  great  trans- 
continental railways  maintain  fast  freight 

Celebrated  for  Quality 

'Puget  Sound"  lumber  is  celebrated 
for  quality.  Free  from  large  knots  and 
It's  the  strongest  as  well  as  the 
longest  lasting  of  wood.  Resists  rot  and  decay. 
Doesn't  warp  or  twist.  No  waste  or 
working  aver,  because  it's  straight. 

Freight  rates  in  our  favor ; 


'4y 


schedules  from  Seattle.  Our  ship- 
ments reach  all  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  within  two  weeks.  It's 
certainly  worth  while  to  look 
ahead  two  weeks,  save  40% 
to  60  %  and  get  materials  guaranteed 
to  be  better  quality. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

We  guarantee  not  only  lower  prices  but 
that  you'll  get  better  materials,  grade  for 
for  grade,  than  trust  or  combine  standards. 
If  we  don't  make  good  you  can'get  your  money 
back.  The  risk  is  all  ours.  We're  glad  to 
take  the  risk.    We'll  more  than  please  you. 

Other  houses  ship  various  materials  from  different 
points  and  usually  in  less  than  car  lots.  Our 
orders  are  loaded  at  one  point  and  in  complete  car  lots.     The  car  lot  rate,  and  our 

amazingly  low  mill  cost  never  fails  to  _  

bring  our  prices  ivay  under  those  of 
all  competition,  local  or  otherwise. 

Send  ns  your  bill  of  material*  for  estimate 

We  ship  everything  needed  for  building',  com- 
plete:  lumber,  sasb.  doors,  shingles,  millwork.  hard- 
ware and  paint.  Let  us  show  you  in  actual  figures 
how  much  we  can  save  you  on  the  building  you're 
planning.    If  you're  not  ready  for  actual  figuring. 
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Mail  Coupon  today 

For  Catalog;  and  Price  List 

Catalog  gives  full  information  concerning  every- 
thing in  building  materials.  We'll  quote  you  prices 
delivered  at  your  station  so  low.  they'll  make  you 
smile  with  satisfaction.     Write  today. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

621  First  Ave.,    -    Seattle,  Wash. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

621  First  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Kindly  send  me  your  catalog  and  list  of 
prices  on  lumber  and  building  supplies,  laid 
down  at  my  station. 

Name  


Address. 


Business. 


CDCC  NO  MONEY 

rnCb  down 

30  DAYS'  ABSOLUTELY 

FREE  TRIAL 


w*f  Don 


't  Send  Me  a  Dollar 


1  for  1, 
•  ■'t  Ural 

mtmm 


I  will  ship  yon  n  cenulnr;  191 J 
„  Gnllowny  manure  uprfiulfT  wit  hoot 
f  ml  iamn.   V.,  atr.  1  wilt  akin  It  In  mm  f  r 
' .  ;*0  or  vv-n  (w  ri»r«  afaaolnlala  Ira.  tm% 
lUal'laa  f  w.ll  aarn  y.iu  I 
Ihm  b**l    a|,r»a.Iar  mad 
yaara.  M.  olfa-r  U  hack 
.or.'l  a"jj  »  I--..""  <-haTl 

Get  My  1913  Proposition 

I  hnvn  ivyvrr  nwlo  nn  ofTVr  to  <f|iinl  my  n^w  I'tU  offer 
flat  It.  I  want  to  t**ll  you  how  von  Ml  n  f.nllowny 
at  prartirally  no  coat  to  you.    My  off<-r  ..'![■  <  you  to 

Day  In  part  "r  •nfiroly  for  your  rnArMim.  Nothing*  aU«  Hkm  it 
Go*  tha  foil  oVtaila  now. 

Write  Me  at  Once  for  My  Big  Catalog  and 
Valuable  FREE  Book,  "A  Streak  of  Gold" 

My  mtaiocr  tolla  all  noon*  trw  '.nllownr  apr»ao<  ra,  and 

f  tMTv  fat  £a*t  Is*  tiMriMt.*  1—r  r"«ir  uartVolar  r 

i  b.   Iho  only  ono  of         kJivl  In  ttio  wotM. 

feraaa   mi  <5oM'\ 


«4h«f  nlwbU  •<>«- 

M*U*»T»  rfh'.wa 

paw  *f**f 
naaa   HowMarf  b» 
DM  "f  ma- 
Tola  f|  •  a« 

I  w-.rtl.  fUMV 
dfiftar*.  fro*  tf»rou. 
U--m  ,.»f  vrtto  In 
mm  pmtmvmmltf  ■  Om* 
my  f»w*r  thart-a-va* 
I'H  i 

William  Galloway.  Proa. 
WHLIAM    OaUOWAV  CO 

U't  Ualloway 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 


The  Twentieth  Century 

Farmer  

Breeder's  Gazette  - 
Woman's  World  -  - 


All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 

$1.80 


Subscribe  Now 
Address— The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
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60  Days  Trial 

FREE 

Yes,  60  whole  days  to  try  out  a  Daven- 
port Multiple  Compression  Engine  on  your 
own  place.  Write— write  for  our  big  offer. 
We  want  you  to  test  it  and  try  it  out  on 
your  own  place  two  entire  months  before  you  de- 
cide to  keep  it.  Two  months  will  tell  you  all  about 
any  engine.  It  will  certainly  show  you  how  the 
Davenport  Multiple  Compression  Engine  will  pull 
when  hooked  up  to  any  machine  you  wish  to  attach 
it  to.  Watch  it  work— watch  it  deliver  the  power 
then  send  it  back  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  it. 
Your  choice  of  sizes:  4  H.P..6M  H.P..7H  H.P.,etc. 

Engine  Prices  Smashed 


We  now  offer  you  an  opportunity  to  get  any 
of  the  Davenport  Enginesatthe 
Rock-Bottom  Price,  the  same 
Identical  price  that  even  the 
wholesale  dealer  would  have 
to  pay.  And  we  are  offering 
them  for  the  present  direct 
from  the  factory,  with  every 
profit  but  a  fair  working  profit 
to  us  eliminated.  We  can  offer 
you  startling  pasoline  engine 
values  never  equalled  before  in 
the  history  of  the  industry! 


We  Guaran- 
tee every 
one  of  our 
engines  in 
every  piece 
and  part  for 
five  years. 


Multiple  Compression 

That's  it!  That's  the  wonderful  special 
feature  of  the  Davenport  Engine  which  makes  this 

great  offer  possible.  Our  Multiple  Compression 
ngines  have  become  the  sensation  -of  the  whole 
gasoline  engine  industry.  Multiple  compression  ! 
No  wonder  they  out-pull  everything  they  ever 
wert  up  against.  See  here!  On  every  engine  we 
put  a  tag  showing  you  just  what  horse  power 
this  particular  engine  has  developed— and  this  tag 
is  attested  by  a  Notary  Public.  Find  another 
engine  in  the  world  which  gives  you  proof  like  this 
if  you  can.   Write  for  our  offer  now. 

Write  Today-A  Postal  Will  Do 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card 
is  enough.  Merely  say:  "I  want  to  know  about 
your  Multiple  Compression  Engine  and  your  offer." 
We  will  send  to  you,  absolutely  free  and  prepaid, 
lull  particulars  of  this  startling  gasoline  engine 
offer.  We  will  also  tell  you  absut  our  Multiple 
Compression  Engines  and  how  they  have  revolu- 
tionized the  entire  gasoline  engine  industry.  Also 
our  offer  to  give  you  an  engine  on  trial.  But  be 
sure  to  write  today. 

DAVENPORT  ENGINE  WORKS,  Dept.  4502 
Davenport,  la. 


THE  man  who  looks  for  the  Red  Ball 
on  the  rubber  footwear  he  buys  and 
insists  on  seeing  it  can  be  sure  of 
getting  "Ball-Band"  quality  which  means 
the  best  that  can  be  made.  Figure  the 
cost  of  your  rubber  boots  on  the 
cost  per  day's  service  and 
"Ball-Band"  Boots 
are  not  only  the 
lowest  priced 
but  the 
best. 


BOOTS 


Look  for  the  Red 
Ball  sign  in  stores.  45,000 
dealers   sell    "Ball -Band" 
Boots. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mf  e-  Co. 

,  337  Water  St. 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"the  Hcuu  that  Payi  Million)  for  Quality' 


Seeds  and  Trees 


o  f  t  e  r 

$100  ca 


Products  of  our  seed  won  1st 
mium  forbest  collection 
of  vegetables  at  Maine, 
Montana,  South 
Dakota,  Iowa 
premium  a  t^^KJkV  and  M  i  c  h  i  - 
your  State  Fa'r-^NJrS»w  gan  State 
The  big  free  cata- Fairsin 
log  tells  you  about  it/\tt?W.  1912 
Write  us. 


Gurney  Seed  and  Nursery  Co. 
Box  119,    Yankton,  S.  C 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  adver- 
tisers are  deserving  of  your,  patron- 
age- Read  their  ads  and  send  them, 
your  orders  as  often  as  possible. 
Don't  forget  to  mention  this  maga- 
ine  when  writing. 


Cheap  Saving 
of  Corn  Fodder 


|_  .  -1HEN  the  question  box  was 
|  yV  was  °Pened  at  the  annual 
igfsrsg  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
l&egfigj  gtate  Board  of  Agriculture 
one  of  the  questions  read  was:  "Is 
the  silo  the  most  economical  way  of 
saving  corn  fodder?"  The  question 
was  arswered  in  several  different 
ways  by  as  many  different  speakers. 
No  two  seemed  to  agree. 

The  question  was  not,  "Does  the 
silo  produce  the  most  succulent,  ap- 
petizing and  productive  food?"  This 
question  could  have  but  one  answer. 
There  is  no  roughage  for  appetizing 
quality,  succulence  and  capacity  for 
production  that  will  compare  with 
silage. 

The  person  that  propounded  the 
question  had  something  else  in  mind. 
It  would  be  a  very  expensive  matter 
to  erect  silos  enough  to  save  all  the 
corn  fodder  that  is  grown  in  the 
cornfields  of  the  corn  belt  states. 
Under  present  methods  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  this  valuable  feed 
is  permitted  every  year  to  go  to 
waste.  What  is  the  most  econom- 
ical way  of  saving  this  amount  of 
feed  and  preventing  such  an  amount 
of  wpste?  At  present,  and  under 
p^sent  conditions,  the  most  availa- 
ble and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
economical  method  for  accomplish- 
ing this  is  to  harvest  the  corn  on 
the  stock  and  shock  it,  and  as  soon 
as  it  i»  in  proper  condition  pass  it 
through  a  husker  and  a  sftredder. 
This  process  will  involve  only  a  lit- 
tle more  expense  than  is  involved  in 
husking  at  the  prevailing  rate  per 
bushel. 

The  corn  grower  will  then  have 
all  of  the  material  of  the  cornstalks 
in  a  pile  of  shredded  corn  fodder. 
This  shredded  feed,  when  fed  in 
connection  with  alfalfa,  makes  an 
almost  perfectly  balanced  food  ra- 
tion. The  part  of  the  fodder  that  is 
not  consumed  by  the  cattle  may  be 
used  as  bedding  either  in  the  stable 
or  in  the  feed  yard,  and  in  this  way 
be  converted  into  fertilizer,  and  so 
be  returned  to  the  soil  from  which 
it  came.  This  method,  if  given  uni- 
versal application,  will  save  mil- 
ions  of  dollars  to  every  state  in  the 
corn  belt,  by  preventing  criminal 
waste  in  allowing  the  stalks  to  stand 
through  the  winter  in  the  field  and 
lose  most  of  their  value  by  weath- 
ering. 

It  is  time  that  farmers'  of  the  corn 
belt  give  this  matter  serious  consid- 
eration. If  adopted,  this  plan  will 
assist  in  conserving  the  fertility  in 
the  soil,  and  will  also  afford  the 
means  by  which  larger  numbers  of 
stock  may  be  fed  and  wintered  on 
every  farm.  This  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous, economic  significance,  and 
will  materially  increase  the  prosper- 
ity of  every  farm,  and,  more  than 
this,  will  help  to  reduce  the  feared 
shortage  in  meat  products. 


During  the  last  year  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  association  have  had  three 
cows  qualify  for  advance  registry 
with  records  of  over  2  0,000  pounds 
of  milk  each.  Two  of  them  were 
from  the  state  of  Washington  and 
one  from  the  hills  of  Vermont. 
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A  Perfect 
Separator 
Oiling 
System 

In  a  machine  which  is  operated  at  the 
speed  required  for  a  cream  separator, 
perfect  oiling  is  very  necessary. 

The  new  system  of  De  Laval 
automatic  oiling  provides  for  a  constant 
and  liberal  supply  of  CLE  A  N  oil  to  every 

wearing  surface  of  the  machine  at  all  times.  There  are  no  oil 
holes  to  fill  up  with  dirt  or  perhaps  to  be  neglected  altogether 
and  every  part  is  supplied  with  clean  oil  from  the  oil  reservoir 
automatically  and  constantly. 

In  other,  so-called,  automatic  oiling  systems  some  of  the  parts 
have  to  be  oiled  by  hand  and  no  provision  is  made  for  getting  rid  of 
dirt  that  may  get  into  the  oil  from  the  outside  or  of  small  particles 
of  metal  which  come  from  wear,  so  that  after  a  short  time  the  oil  sup- 
ply becomes  foul  and  injurious  to  the  finely  adjusted  wearing  parts 

DE  LAVAL  sSsSn 

have  the  only  automatic  oiling  system  which  provides  for  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  oil  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  constant 
discharge  of  the  used  oil  together  with  all  worn  metal  particles 
or  dirt  which  may  have  gotten  into  the  used  oil. 

The  perfect  system  of  De  Laval  lubrication  means  an  easier 
running  and  a  much  longer  wearing  machine.  Visit  the  local 
De  Laval  Agent  and  ask  him  to  explain  the  advantages  of  De 
Laval  automatic  oiling. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
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Every  Word  of  This 
Advertisement  is  a 
Part  of  Our  Guarantee 
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Grade  and  clean  your  seed  oats  with  a 
HAWKEYE — increase  your  returns  per 
acre  more  than  $7 — make  about  1700 
added  profit  on  100  acres  after  paying  for 
the  machine 

Grade  and  clean  your  seed  winter  wheat 
with  a  HAWKEYE — increase  your  returns 
per  acre  more  than  $6— make  about  $600 
added  profit  on  100  acres  after  paying  for  the 
machine 

Grade  and  clean  your  seed  spring  wheat 
with  a  HAWKEYE — increase  your  returns 
per  acre  more  than  $3 — make  about  $300 
added  profit  on  100  acres  after  paying  for  the  machine 

Others  have  done  all  this.  Many  have  done  even  better.  You  can  do  it  absolute!) 
by  simply  following  directions  for  using  the  great  wonder-working,  money-makin 

HAWKEYE  Grain  Grader  and  Clean* 

You  can  pay  for  this  machine  with  the  increased  returns  from  three  acres  of  oats,  or 
little  over  three  acres  of  winter  wheat,  or  seven  acres  of  spring-  wheat.  Yoa  cannot  mi- 
anywhere  near  as  much  money  on  any  other  investment,  and  we  say  a  HAWKEYE  W 
Grader  and  Cleaner  is  the  most  profitable  machine  you  can  buy.  No  farmer  can  affora  to  u 
without  it  when  it  will  do  all  this  for  him. 

A  Guaranteed  Machine 

You  a.te  completely  protected—  you  don't  have  to  keep  the  machine,  or  pay  a  cent  for  Its  us 
— if  it  doesn't  do  all  we  claim.    Its  construction  and  service 
are  guaranteed  by  this  company,  and  your  dealer  will 
tell  you  the  MAYTAG  guarantee  is  good. 

The  HAWKEYE  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner  grades 
and  cleans  corn,  all  kinds  of  small  grains  and  grass  seeds; 
separates  grains  into  proper  grades  for  planting:  takes 
out  all  dirt,  trash,  etc.;  selects  good  seed  from  bad- 
grades  perfectly  and  cleans  thoroughly,  a  grader  and 
fanning  mill  in  one. 


Don't  Delay— 


Free  printed  matter  tells  how  this 
machine  is  made — how  it  operates 
U#  —A  Anr>0  —what  it  will  do  for  you— what  it 

VVlIXe  81  WIH/C  has  done  for  others.    It  will  act- 
ually be  your  biggest  money-maker.  Don't 
go  into  another  season  without  learning 
about  it.   Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us 
at  once  for  complete  information. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

Dept.  380,      Newton,  Iowa 


Will  you  let  us  prove  to 
you  that  this  HAWK- 
EYE  Grain  Grader  and 
Cleaner  will  enable  you 
to  make  $7  more  net 
profit  per  acre  on  oats 
—  over  $3  more  net 
profit  per  acre  on 
spring  wheat — over  $6 
more  net  profit  per 
acre  on  winter  wheat? 
Can  you  beat  that  for 
an  easy  money-making 
proposition? 
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ieat-Producing  Animals  Scarce 

Preparing  Stock  for  Slaughter 


THERE  is  a  seed  time  and 
harvest  for  every  feature  of 
farm  production.  If  this 
provision  for  nature's  ful- 
illment  of  the  opportunities  within 
lie  control  of  man  be  neglected  there 
rill  result  a  shortage,  a  scarcity  in 
upply  of  whatever  feature  of  produc- 
ion  this  neglect  represents  or  influ- 
nces.  The  producer  who  at  seed 
Lme  stands  idly  by  asking  himself, 
What  shall  the  harvest  be?"  with- 
ut  lifting  his  hand  in  directing  the 
ffalrB  of  seed  time  and  production, 
ecomeB  a  contributor  to  poverty 
nd  want.  There  are  times  in  the 
istory  of  all  people,  of  all  countries, 
bat  a  sort  of  spontaneous  influence 
saists  in  directing  and  guiding  their 
ians  in  keeping  down  serious  needs 
nd  in  keeping  up  an  equilibrium  in 
roduction. 

There  is  a  need  now  quite  promi- 
ent  before  the  people  of  this  coun- 
•v — the  production  of  more  meat- 
rod  ucing  animals.  This  very  pro- 
ounced  shortage  will  be  felt  more 
ext  year  than  now,  and  each  suc- 
ieding  year  for  several  years  will 
lis  dearth  in  production,  this  short- 
;e  In  supply,  become  a  more  sensi- 
ve  question  for  solution  by  the  peo- 
!e.  It  is  conceded  by  all  consider- 
:e  thinkers  and  investigators  that 
lere  is  but  one  reasonable  solution, 
id  that  Is  increased  production.  It 
is  become  a  problem  to  be  solved  by 
ie  land  owners  of  this  country.  The 
nd  is  the  basis  of  food  supply,  and 
ere  are  millions  of  idle  agricultural 
nds  In  almost  every  state  in  the 
1jon — lands  that  are  now  utilized 
the  growing  of  crops  or  the  pro- 
lction  of  live  stock. 
The  demands  are  becoming  greater 
ich  year;  the  increase  in  population 
estimated  above  3,000,000  people, 
liere  is  demand  for  not  only  in- 
eased  acreage  in  production,  but  in- 
eased  production  on  the  present 
xeage  devoted  to  crop  anrl  live 
ock  operations.  The  country  is  be- 
iming  more  interested  in  agricul- 
ral  improvement  in  the  production 
larger  and  better  crops,  and  yet 
e  prices  obtained  are  an  evidence 
at  the  common  people  are  not  well 
d.  There  are  too  many  large,  par- 
lily  cultivated  farms;  too  many  idle 
rms,  too  many  consumers  and  too 
w  producers;  there  is  an  out-of- 
ilanced  condition  of  producer  and 
.nHumer,  which  it  will  take  time  to 
ljust. 

The  present  live  stock  need  is  to 
onomize  time  and  opportunity  in 
creasing  production.  The  pi*  crop 
r  next  spring  should  be  as  larp;e  as 
iHRlble.  In  hoKB  Is  the  greatest  op- 
jrtunlty  for  quirk  returns,  and  pork 
eat  may  bo  made  the  substitute  for 
her  meats,  to  a  lar«e  extent,  owing 

Its  curing  and  keeping  qualities. 
Miter  every  effort  on  the  wiping  out 

hog  cholera  and  the  lowering  of 
eat  prices  by  Increased  hog  produc- 
~>n.  The  rornrrlbs  of  the  country 
e  full  of  corn;  these,  with  the  al- 
lfa  fields,  should  contribute  to  a 
rgely  Increased  mipply  of  pork  for 
;xt  year. 

Preparation  for  Slaughter 
Animals   intended    for  slaughter 
iould  be  kept  off  feed  from  twenty- 


four  of  thirty-six  hours.  If  kept  on 
full  food  the  system  is  gorged  and 
the  blood  loaded  with  assimilated 
nutrients  is  driven  to  the  extremities 
of  the  capillaries.  In  such  a  condi- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  drain  out  the 
veins  thoroughly  when  the  animal 
i^  bled  and  a  reddish-colored,  unat- 
tractive carcass  will  be  the  result. 
The  blood  is  the  most  easily  decayed 
substance  in  the  animal  carcass  and 
often  causes  trouble  in  the  curing 
of  meat.  Food  in  the  stomach  de- 
composes very  rapidly  after  slaugh- 
ter and  if  the  dressing  is  slow  the 
gases  generated  often  flavor  the 
meat. 

Water  should  be  given  freely  up 
to  the  time  of  slaughter,  as  it  keeps 
the  temperature  normal  and  helps 
to  wash  the  effete  matter  out  of  the 
system,  resulting  in  a  nicely-colored 
carcass. 

It  is  important  that  the  animals 
be  not  excited  in  any  way  suffi- 
ciently to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  body  previous  to  killing.  Excite- 
ment prevents  proper  drainage  of 
the  blood  vessels  and,  if  extreme, 
will  cause  souring  of  the  meat  very 
soon  after  dressing.  In  no  instance 
should  an  animal  be  killed  immedi- 
ately after  a  long  drive  or  after  a 
rapid  run  in  the  pasture.  The  flesh 
from  animals  overheated  is  usually 
pale  in  color  and  often  develops  a 
sour  or  putrid  odor  within  three  or 
four  days  after  being  dressed.  The 
animals  should  not  be  chased  or 
driven  rapidly,  nor  should  they  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  bruise 
the  bodies.  Bruises  cause  blood  to 
stay  in  that  portion  of  the  carcass. 
A  thirty-six-hour  fast,  plenty  of 
water,  careful  handling  and  rest  be- 
fore slaughter  are  all  important  in 
securing  meat  in  the  best  condition 
for  use,  either  fresh  or  for  curing 
purposes. — Prof.  Andrew  Boss,  Agri- 
culturist, University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 


The  "Garden  and  Farm  Almanac," 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
of  New  York,  is  a  practical  hand- 
book for  every-day  use.  It  answers 
nearly  every  question  that  farmers 
and  gardeners  find  need  to  as.... 
That  it  is  a  veritable  mine  of  infor- 
mation may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  its  Index  fills  six  full  col- 
umns. At  the  low  price  at  which  it 
Is  sold — 2  5  cents — it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer.  It  will 
be  worth  a  full  term  of  school  to 
every  child  upon  the  farm  that  will 
use  it. 


Wlmt    lie  Know 

Wiseum — Honestly,  now,  did  you 
learn  anything  while  you  were  In 
college? 

Graduate — Um — well,  I  learned 
how  to  state  my  Ignorance  In  scien- 
tific terms. 


DATCI1TC  CET         or  FACTORIES 

■   HI  LM  I  U  'l,,, 

•  UIS   *   CO.,  »H'r..  •••  7lh  Washington.  D.  O 


□  OW  TO  ■u,LO  IN  CKMtNT 

WW    WITH    MATIMML  WOUHO 


ggggM 


Nothing  will  brighten  up  your  floors  more  attract- 
ively than  Sherwin-Williams  Inside  Floor  Paint 


It  is  easy  to  apply,  for  it  comes  ready-mixed 
in  liquid  form,  and  it  is  made  in  a  wide  range 
of  handsome,  serviceable  colors.  No 
finish  is  better  for  kitchen,  bedroom  or 
hall  floors,  where  a  painted  surface  is 
desired.  It  is  a  paint  that  dries  hard  over 
night,  and  possesses  remarkable  wear- 
ing qualities. 

Our  new  Portfolio  of 
Plans  for  Home  Decoration 


will  give  you  some  valuable  suggestions  about 
the  decoration  of  your  home,  both  inside  and 
out.  It  will  be  found  just  as  interesting 
by  the  housewife  who  wants  to  brighten 
up  a  chair  as  by  the  farmer  himself  with 
the  problem  of  house  painting  before 
him.  You  will  be  surprised  at  some 
of  the  effects  made  possible  by  the 
many  Sherwin-Williams  Finishes — and 
all  at  a  low  cost.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  the  portfolio  free  upon  request. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  ,592  Canal  Rd. ,  Cleveland.  0. 


For  Stock,  Poultry  and  Hog  raising,  Dairying,  Fruit  grow- 
ing, Truck  Crops,  Alfalfa  yields  and  General  Farming,  the 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES  present  soil,  climatic  and  market  condi- 
tions unsurpassed  by  any  other  region. 

Farm  land  values  are  most  tempting.  Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from 
$6  an  acre  up;  improved  properties  range  from  $20  to  $S0  per  acre. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway 

will  help  you  find  a  desirable  farm  location  where  two  and  three  crops 
grow  annually.  Alfalfa  produces  4  to  6  tons,  Corn  yields  60  to  100  bu., 
Truck  crops  make  $100  to  $430,  Apple  Orchards  $100  to  $500  per  acre, 
and  Beef  and  Pork  are  produced  at  3  to  4  cts.  per  lb. 
Let  us  know  in  what  state  and  branch  of  farming  you  are  interested. 
Information  given  and  free  publications  furnished  on  application 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  ft  lodattrial  Aieal,  Room  94      Wuhiacton.  D.  C. 


riORIDA 


&I50AM0NTH 


and  expenses  easily  made  selling1  our 
modern  line  of  family  medicines. cxtracta. 
apices,  soaps,  perfumes,  stock  food.  etc.  - 
nearly  100  different  articles  in  all. 

Wc  Start  You  in  Business 
for  Yourself 

A  Reliable  Established  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  I2O0.OOO.0O.  No  capital  re- 
quired. Wc  furnish  the  (foods  on  credit. 
You  pay  us  after  customers  pay  you. 

No  experience  necessary.  Wc  teach 
you  the  business.  Position  pcrmsncnt. 
Exclusive  territory.  Only  line  of  good* 
so/d  on  a  nanitary  frt*  trial  plan.  tot 
full  particulars,  write  at  once  to 

Furnf-McNo<m  Company 
23  Librrty  St.  3D  Fr«ep»r(.  /7, 


SAVE 

THE  CHICKS 
Oem  Chicken  Coops  uroli-.i  limn  every- 
thing!—ruin,  rold,  damp.  mlie,  vermin,  ele. 
Made  or  one-pie,  o  galvanised  Iron.  Strolls; 
ami  safe.  Metnl  or  wood  floor.  Yard  sllpn 
in  roup  at  it  1st  lit  Kindt  fret  flour  spure. 
Nrwr    needn    painting.      IiiHlnntly  .leaned. 

Get  full  ptrtlouUn  and  i   oeo.  e. 

MAUBER,    Box   1000,    Frooport  111. 


A  VE  MONf  V 
OUR  MOMf  TOWN 

A  KALAMAZOO 


DOUBLE  QUICK 

Seed  Corn  Tester 

Mnki  opinio  !••  >'  In  llii  <••• 

lo  iivo  dfjyts  Adapted  in  iii" 

s  n  t  ii  r  n  1 1  ii  n.  Hi"  SAW-dufft  Ol 

Band,  nmi  the  Bnrtli  or  h..ii  test. 

Mix  Nixes:  '."»  In  "A  lit  1 1 ■  i  This 

utaoblM  <s  gjgo  tii» 

DOUBLE  OUICK 

Grain  Sprouter 

or  POULTRY  SILO 

"■ll  rarBproiittnfottaiftirlaWlDi  buna. 
Alio  llarls  GARDEN  PLANTS  Ouirkl, 

A  UMrUl  liinrlllll"  for  ovei  y  fhl  Mi.  rl"lnl  l"i  fi"« 

Information    CI.OMB-TO-NATJ  UK  CO., 
I  (  iilfn  »  ,  lima. 
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Gangs  Are  Flexible  in 
The  Frarn^ 

Boxings  Wear] 
Evenly  From 
End  to  End-No 
Binding 

Flexible  where  it  should  be 
—in  the  frame/    The  only  disk  that  wears  boxings  evenly  from  end  to  end- 
spools  are  not  cramped— there  is  no  binding.    That  means  less  friction  and 
lighter  draft.    The  draft  comes  only  from  the  work  being  done. 

This  is  the  famous  Budlong  Harrow  used  with  greatest  success  for  so  many  ] 
years  and  now  improved  for  even  greater  success,  better  results. 

Note  These  Other  Advantages 

Gangs  roll  on  their  bumpers  at  inner  ends,  so  all  side  pressure  is  perfectly 
equalized— no  strain  on  other  parts  of  machine.  Independent  adjustment  of 
each  drawbar  allows  either  side  to  cut  deep  or  shallow— works  perfectly  on 
uneven  ground  Disks  made  of  open  hearth  rolled  steel  of  heaviest  gauge.  Sharpened 
on  bothsides.  Removable  bearings  made  of  maple  or  chilled  iron  and  are  oiled  through 
tube  extending  up  through  weight  boxes.  Direct  hitch  to  gangs,  and  eveners 
placed  under  pole.   No  neck  weight.  - 

Be  Sure  to  Read  Our  Book  ■  "!* *%mn 

.  DfitOrS  YOU    HI  are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes;  concave, 
Hint  Anif    IK  plow-cut,  spading  or  cut-out  disks,  one  or  two 
DUy  HIIJ    Iff  levers,  with  or  without  tongue  trucks  and 
HarrOW   //  transports,  to  cut  from  5  to  10  feet  in  width, 
"  equipped  with  16,  18  or  20  inch  discs.  Don't 
buy  till  you  read  our  booklet. 

The  Janesville  Machine 
Company 

33  Center  Street, 
Janesville, 
Wis. 


Talk  About 

Simplicity! 

Here  are  all  the  parts  that  go  to  make  up  the  bowl  of  the 

SHARPLES 

TUBULAR 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

and  with  these  three  we  guarantee  Tubulars  to 
skim  507o  closer  and  to  continue  to  skim  SOJo  closer  than 
any  other  separator  made. 

THIS  BEING  THE  CASE- 

OP        Why  should  you  have  to  wash  up  seven  times  this 
many  pieces — twice  a  day? 

That  is  a  question  that  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer. 

There  has  never  a  claim  been  made  for  Sharpies  Tubulars  that 
could  not  be  proven; — there  has  never  a  machine  left  our  Factory 
that  was  not  guaranteed  Forever. 

Mark  that — not  merely  a  year,  or  two  years— or  even  five — but 
Forever.  Look  into  these  features  before  exchanging  your  old 
separator,  or  at  the  time  you  decide  that  there's  money  in  selling 
the  cream  and  keeping  the  skimmed  milk  on  the  Farm. 

Write  for  our  interesting  Catalog  173  and  arrange 
for  a  Free  test  right  under  your  own  roof.  The  people 
who  ask  questions  are  the  ones  who  buy  Tubulars. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branches:  Chicago. 111.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Toronto,  Can.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We   ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalog  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi' 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

M  ay  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  also  make  the  "Pratt"  Automobile: 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Trusting  to  Milk  on  His  Pants 

A  Bad  Udder  from  Infection 


MM 


WELL  known  dairy  paper 
on  the  Pacific  coast  lately 
published  a  story  that, 
briefly  stated,  was  some- 
thing like  this:  To  secure  a  milder 
climate  a  hardware  and  machinery 
dealer,  who  had  long  done  business 
in  a  region  in  the  middle  west,  where 
his  line  of  goods  were  generally  sold 
for  spot  cash,  started  a  store  in  his 
new  home,  offering  for  sale  the 
same  line  of  goods — mostly  farm 
machinery. 

Soon  after  opening  his  store  a 
rather  rough-looking  man  came  in, 
saying  that  he  lived  on  a  ranch  some 
thirty  miles  away  and  that  he  needed 
a  certain  kind  of  plow,  which  was 
promptly  shown  him;  the  rancher  as 
promptly  said  he  would  take  it  and 
pay  for  it  in  three  months.  This 
was,  in  strict  parlance,  a  new  one 
on  the  merchant,  and,  excusing  him- 
self by  saying  that  he  had  been 
called  home,  he  said  he  would  an- 
swer after  dinner,  or  lunch,  as  most 
city  men  call  the  noonday  meal. 

On  his  way  back  to  his  store  he 
called  on  a  neighbor  who  sold  dry 
goods  and  groceries,  and  stated  the 
case  to  him.  The  grocerymai  find- 
ing that  he  did  not  know  the  plow 
buyer,  cogitated  a  minute,  then 
said: 

"Look  at  his  dress,  and  if  there  is 
milk  on  his  pants,  let  him  have  it; 
he  will  pay  for  it,  sure." 

This  is  simply  a  story  and  does  not 
even  state  whether  the  plow  was  paid 
for  or  not;  but  though  I  do  not  often 
gamble,  I  will  bet  my  last  and  only 


hat  that  it  was,  for,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  are  none  more  prompt  to 
meet  all  of  their  obligatioi  s  than 
"the  men  who  pull  teats,"  and  are 
not  ashamed  of  it. 

There  may  be  a  few  exceptions, 
but  this  certainly  is  the  rule,  and  a 

N.  S.  FRENCH, 
very  safe  ona  to  apply. 


A  Bad  Udder  from  Infection 

A  correspondent  thinks  that  his 
cow  ha~  caught  cold.  She  was  fresh 
a  month  or  six  weeks  ago  and  gave 
sixty  pounds  of  milk;  now  she  has 
quit  milking  in  three  quarters.  The 
udder  is  not  hard  or  swollen  now, 
except  that  the  left  hindquarter  has 
a  large  lump.  It  is  probable  that  a 
germ  infection  has  gained  entrance 
to  the  udder  and  that  it  will  never 
be  as  good  as  it  one  was.  The  best 
treatment  that  we  can  recommend 
is  massage,  or  plenty  o!  rubbing  and 
working  the  udder  by  hand,  together 
with  a  long  continued  application  of 
very  hot  water.  The  hot  water 
treatment  should  be  continued  not 
less  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  ap- 
plied twice  a  day.  Cotton,  oakum 
or  anything  that  will  hold  the  hot 
water  against  the  udder  may  be 
packed  around  the  quarters.  It  can 
be  held  in  place  against  the  udder 
by  means  of  a  sling  placed  just  in 
front  of  the  hips.  Four  holes  may 
be  cut  for  the  teats  and  the  hot  ma- 
terial will  be  held  in  place  in  good 
shape  by  this  appliance.  It  should 
be  as  hot  as  is  safe  to  apply. 

DR.  M.  H.  REYNOLDS. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


SELLERS  of  cattle  could  get  very 
little  satisfaction  from  the  mar- 
ket last  week.  .Prices  every- 
where, especially  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  week,  had  a 
downward  tendency  and  declines  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  week  amounted 
to  about  25c  on  an  average,  taking  the 
different  markets  as  a  whole.  The  de- 
cline did  not  appear  to  be  due  especially 
to  the  size  of  the  receipts,  for  while  they 
were  everywhere  liberal,  they  could  not 
be  regarded  as  excessive.  The  greatest 
trouble  seemed  to  come  from  the  large 
eastern  consuming  centers.  Complaints 
were  general  that  current  high  prices  for 
beef  had  reduced  the  consuming  demand 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  an  ac- 
cumulation of  meat  products  in  storage. 
Very  mild  and  unseasonable  weather  over 
a  good  share  of  the  country  may  also* 
have  contributed  to  the  poor  consuming 
demand.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  or  causes,  the  fact  remained  that 
the  packers  were  unable  to  dispose  of  the 
product  as  rapidly  as  the  live  cattle  were 
coming  to  market,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  pound  the  market,  which 
they  did,  with  the  result  that  prices  for 
the  week  were  lower,  as  noted  above. 

No  Material  Change  in  Cattle  Trade 

General  conditions  governing  the  cattle 
trade  do  not  appear  to  have  undergone 
any  material  change.  Recent  information 
as  to  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the 
country  has  furnished  no  occasion  for 
changing  previous  estimates.  The  whole 
situation  looks  bullish,  with  the  single 
exception  that  the  market  has  been  so 
high  that  consumers  have  been  inclined 
to  limit  their  purchases.  Continued  talk 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  public 
press  has,  by  calWng  the  attention  of  con- 


sumers to  the  subject,  undoubtedly  helped 
to  reduce  sales.  At  the  present  time  the 
market  on  fat  cattle  may  be  said  to  be 
governed  very  largely  by  what  the  con- 
sumer can  afford  to  pay  for  the  product 
or  what  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
Still,  the  market  on  fat  cattle  is  very- 
high,  especially  when  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  coming  to  market  is  taken  into 
consideration.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  all  the 
cattle  now  being  marketed  are  of  the 
short-fed  or  warmed-up  variety  that  do 
not  kill  out  any  too  well.  The  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  country  has  been  to 
turn  the  cattle  quickly,  there  being  ap- 
parently a  feeling  among  feeders  that  the 
cattle  to  begin  with  cost  so  much  that  it 
is  better  to  unload  them  while  it  can  be 
done  at  a  profit.  Fat  catle  coming  to 
market  have  been  doing  very  well;  that 
is,  the  feeders  have  been  making  a  little 
profit  over  and  above  the  price  of  the 
corn  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  original 
cost  of  the  cattle  was  higher  than  ever 
before. 

The  lower  tendency  of  the  cattle  mar- 
ket has  undoubtedly  made  the  country 
somewhat  cautious  about  buying  feeders 
at  the  extravagantly  high  prices  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  first. half  of  the  month. 
Accordingly  the  market  on  all  kinds  of 
feeding  and  stock  cattle  has  shown  a 
somewhat  easier  tendency  during  the  last 
week.  Still,  prices  are  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely high  and  a  good  many  cattlemen 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  them  dangerously 
high.  Most  operators  on  the  market 
would  not  averse  to  seeing  stock  cattle 
and  feeders  sell  considerably  under  pres- 
ent prices,  feeling,  as  they  do,  that  the 
man  in  the  country  ought  to  have  a  wider 
margin  between  the  cost  of  feeders  and 
the  selling  price  of  fat  cattle.  Frequently 
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CURES 
LAME  HORSES 


While  They  Work 

Without  Leaving  a  Scar  or  Loss  of  Hair. 


Macte»jO00 


SPAVIN  KtrotDY 


The  Only  Spavin  Remedy  in  the  World  Sold 
Under  a  $1000  Bond. 

FOR  SPAVIN.  RINGBONE,  THOROUGHPIN. 
CURB.  CAPPED  HOCK.  SHOE  BOIL.  SPRUNG 
KNEE.  LACERATED  AND  RUPTURED  TEN- 
PONS.  SWEENY.  ETC.,  it  is  unsurpassed,  fre» 
quently  imitated,  but  not  equalled. 

OUR  FAITH  is  such  that  we  can  afford  to 
GUARANTEE  MACK'S  THOUSAND  DOLLAR 
SPAVIN  REMEDY  and  furnish  with  every  bot- 
tle a  $1000  WARRANTY  BOND,  which  insures 
to  you  the  return  of  your  money  if  the  results 
From  its  use  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  if 
it  does  not  overcome  all  forms  of  lameness,  from 
whatever  cause. 

Your  Remedy  Is  a  Wonder 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Mar.  21,  1912. 
McRallor  Drug  Co  .  Bingharuton,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs.— I  wish  to  advise  that  I  have  entirely 
cored  the  Curb  on  my  driver  in  less  than  three  weeks 
with,  your  Mack'a  Thousand  l>ollar  Spavin  Remedy. 
It  is  all  you  claim  it  to  be,  and  is  the  best  remedy  I 
have  ever  used.  You  re  very  tru  1  y. 

Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Oo. 
Per  Jos.  G.  Meyer,  Supt. 

FREE  Veterinary  Advice 

We  have  associated  with  yvyv' 
nsaGraduateVeterinarian  £a/\ 
to  answer  all  questions 
regarding  lameness  in 
horses,  free  of  charge. 
Mark  a  cross  on  picture  of 
horse  showing  where  lameness 
it  located  and  cut  out  and  ma'* 
wme  to  us.    Von  will  receive  in- 
junctions  how  to  cure  the  trouble 
If    your  druggist  can't  supply 
Hack's  Thousand   Dollar  Spavin 
Remedy  remit  price  direct  to  us  and 
ire  will  send  at  once,  prepaid  .00 
per  bottle — and  worth  it.    Accept  no 
institute.  Onr  valuable  book,  "Horse 
Sense,"  sent  free  to  any  address. 

McKALLOR'dRUG  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Mark  a  cross  showing 
where  your  horse  Is 
lame  &  mall  it  to  U8 


PURE 

SEEDS  FREE 


wm. Galloway.  Pres. 


"»re  yoari  In  one  of  Gftll^way'f 
r  rreat  bargain  offera  —  a  &0-cent 

collection  free.  Send  10  cent*  tor 
packing  and  mailing.  The  name 
Galloway  standi  for  ''bargain'* 
nd  quality.  Thii  it  an  extra  spe- 
cial Q^lloway  bargain. 

TEST  THEM  FREE 

Prove  at  oor  expense  that  these  are  tbe  greatest  seeda 
on  earth.  The  Collection  contains  ono  10-cent  package 
each  of  Champion  Pickle  Cucumbers;  Match* 
lese  Tomatoes;  Prize  Head  Let- 
tuce; South  port  White  Olobe  Onlona; 
Large  O.  B.  Mixed  Sweet  Pea*. 
Ail  come  in  a  big  Coupon  Envelope 
which  Is  retainable  ae  S.5  Cents 
in  cash  on  future  orders  of 
$1.00  or  more.  Send  now. 


GALLO  WA  Y  SELLS  ONL  Y 
BEST  SEEDS 

— No  seconds  or  thirds— absolutely  only  the1 
highest  first  grade.    Tbe  agricultural  Stations 
warn  yon  agalmt  store  seeds  which  lay  around  on 
she!  vee  and  get  stale.    Buy  fresh  from  growers  and 
get  live  seeds  — seeds  that  put  new  money  Into  yonr 
bank  roll.  Every  garden  owner  and  farmer  needs 

OUR  MEW  SEED  BOOK 
JAMMED  WITH  SEED  FACTS 

Tells  yon  Just  exactly  what  yon  want  to  know  about  these 
seeds,  jnit  how  to  plant  them,  Just  how  to  compare  them 
with  other  seeds.  It  tells  you  why  our  seeds  are  genuine, 
pure  bred,  true  to  name,  tested,  sure  to  grow.  A  greet 
additional  feature  is  found  In  the  field  articles  by  a 
great  national  seed  expert  Prof.  M.  L.  Bowmnn, 
formerly  professor  farm  crops  at  Iowa  Agricultural 
College.  This  book  Is  filled  with  handsome  Illus- 
trations which  show  tho  largest  selection  of 
pure  bred  garden,  flower  and  IMd  seeds  of 
extre  special  grade.  The  I.  ■)■  cost  a 
fortune  to  produce  but  you  ran 
-»w  enjoy  It  In  your  borne  -VHKB  i 
WHITM  ^fc.  of  all  charge. 
AT  ONCE 

for  this  great  New  Seed  Book,  tncloee  10  cts  to  cover  packing 
and  mailing  and  we  will  send  yon  Free  the  mncnincentOO-Cent 
collection  of  top- now h  VenetaMe  Seeds.  Hand  now—  don't  wait. 

galloway  Brot-BowrnanCo.Se'rd  Specialist!, Boi  .IGC.Waterioo.la. 


Ki;i)  POLLKO  CAT TIJ; 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  a«ea.  Hest  qual- 
ity. Prices  rlKht.  W.  K. 
Kchwab,   Clay   Center,  Neb. 


I'Oli.WIM-III.VA  HOGS 


CLEAR  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

25  Poland-China  spring  boars  and  fall 
yearlings.  Highest  breeding,  excellent 
Individuals.  Get  my  low  January  prices. 
W.  J.  HATHER  &  SONS,   -    OBD,  NEB. 


Please  don't  forget  to  mention  The 
Twentieth  Century.  Farmer  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers  on  thli  pace. 
It  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  both 
advertiser  and  publisher. 


of  late  there  lias  been  very  little  margin 
between  feeders  and  the  general  run  of 
fair  to  pretty  good  fat. cattle.  There  have 
been  occasions  when  feeder  buyers  have 
actually  paid  more  per  hundred  pounds 
for  the  best  feeding  cattle  to  be  taken 
back  into  the  country  and  finished  for 
market  than  the  packers  would  pay  for 
good  beef  steers  ready  for  slaughter. 
Bogs  Absorbing  Topic 

Hogs  continue  to  be  an  absorbing  topic 
at  the  big  market  centers.  The  outlook 
at  the  present  time  is  decidedly  uncertain 
and  there  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
many  bears  as  there  are  bulls  in  the 
trade.  Still,  the  bulls  are  very  strong  in 
their  belief  and  they  do  not  hestitate  to 
advise  every  man  who  has  hogs  to  hold 
them  until  they  are  weighty  and  in  prime 
condition  for  market.  They  argue  that, 
with  corn  at  present  prices,  the  best  use 
that  can  be  made  of  it  is  to  put  it  into 
pork.  They  also  argue  that  the  continued 
large  marketings  of  'ight  hogs  must  mean 
a  shortage  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
As  a  matter  of  course  many  of  the  light 
hogs  that  are  being  marketed  are  forced 
in  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  which 
makes  owners  fearful  that  the  disease 
may  break  out  in  their  own  herds,  and 
rather  than  take  the  chances  they  sell 
their  hogs  while  still  light  in  weight. 
Some  bulls  go  so  far  as  to  advise  hog 
raisers  under  such  conditions  to  have 
their  hogs  vaccinated  rather  than  sell 
them  before  they  have  the  weight.  The 
bulls  are  also  gaining  confidence  from 
the  fact  that  the  receipts  of  hogs  at  the 
five  leading  markets  show  a  falling  off 
for  the  first  twenty-five  days  of  January 
of  over  330,000  head.  Taking  the  eleven 
leading  packing  points  into  consideration, 
there  is  a  falling  off  of  636.000  head  for 
the  same  time.  Still,  the  receipts  at  the 
eleven  points  are  larger  than  for  1911  by 
137,000  head. 

Patrick  Cudahy's  prediction  of  a  short- 
age of  2,000.000  head  between  November  1. 
1912,  and  November' 1,  1913.  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  and  is  being  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  bulls. 

The  bears  still  maintain  that  there  are 
plenty  of  hogs  in  the  country  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  light  hogs  coming  forward 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers to  hold  their  hogs  back  and  make 
them  heavy. 

Sheep  Prices  Higher  Than  Expected 

It  was  pointed  out  some  time  ago  in 
these  columns  that  there  was  likely  to 
be  a  moderate  run  of  sheep  and  lambs 
in  January;  that  prices  would  be  very 
likely  to  show  some  improvement  during 
that  month  and  until  Colorado  stock 
should  begin  to  move  quite  freely,  when 
receipts  might  possibly  become  suffi- 
ciently large  to  weaken  values.  The  ad- 
vance came  as  expected.  It  put  in  an 
appearance  on  schedule  time,  but  it 
proved  to  be  very  much  greater  than  the 
most  sanguine  of  the  bull  crowd  had 
dared  to  hope  for.  In  fact,  prices  of  both 
sheep  and  lambs  experienced  a  decided 
boom  and  went  higher  than  was  really 
for  the  good  of  the  market.  The  product 
was  carried  to  a  point  that  seemed  to 
consuming  centers  began  complaining 
that  the  movement  of  mutton  had  become- 
extremely  sluggish.  As  a  result  prices  on 
live  sheep  and  lambs  declined  quite 
sharply  last  week,  breaking  anywhere 
from  25c  to  .Vie  at  the  different  market 
points.  Receipts,  though  Ubefll,  were 
by  no  means  large,  and  the  total  at  the 
five  leading  markets  show  a  falling  off 
for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  month  of 
67,000  head,  compared  with  January,  1912. 

Holstein  Sale — Lasl  Call 

This  Is  the  last  call  for  tin-  dissolution 
sale  ,,f  Holstein  cattle  to  be  held  at  Hotillt 
Omaha,  Neb.,  on  February  I  and  ...  Pi: 
This  sale  Is  being  liehl  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  partnership  exlntlng  be- 
tween Messrs.  fills -man  rV  Hon.  proprie- 
tors of  Koek  P.rook  Farms.  Station  I  '• 
Omaha.  Neb.  This  I-  one  of  the  oldest 
Holstein  firms  In  tbe  west.  They  have 
probably   disseminated    more   good  entile 

over  this  west.-:  I  •""  '■    'ban  anv  ol  e  r 

firm.  This  sale  will  <"H*M  «t  SfCtltJ 
head  or  registered  eatlh-  il.-M  will  hr 
forty  cows  from  3  to  X  ye.irt.  old  »" 
either  mllklnK  or  soon  to  be  frenh  l  Here 
will  also  be  lw.  nl.  head  of  yearling  and 
2-year-old  heifers  br-.l  to  three  of  oh 
bulls  as  the  breed  affords  The 
hulls  are  a  splendid  lot.  all  of  «;-rvl  ,  abh 

«e  and  mostly  from  A    R   0  Sain  ' 
sides  the  registered  rattle,  there 
be  forty-five  head  of  high-grade 
heifers,  either  fresh  or  MOfl  to  be  mm 

Anvone    In    the    market  foi   

Has*  cattle  can  make  no  mistake  In  St- 

t m dim:  this  sai.    Kin.ih    mention  this 

,,Pe,   when  writing  for  catalogue. 


to**" 


Right  Now 

is  the  time  to  give  jour  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 

It  promotes  digestion, 
I\Ulllldl  XVC  ^UldlUl    and  so  saves  feed;  keeps 
the  liver  and  bowels  active;  insures  health,   and  increases  profits 
25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb  Pail,  $3.50 


Sprains,  bruises,  stiff  —  _#/S,T  Z~*i  _  ^_  a. 
muscles,  are  quickly  Sff^i!^  LjlTlltllQ  III 

d   by  applying* 


The  best  family  liniment. 
Good  for  man  and  beast 


cured   by   applying*    -  25c   50c,  St 

Your  money  back  if  it  fails."    Pralts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  FREE  at  dealers, 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


or  write  us 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


ROCK  BROOK  FARM  HOLSTEINS 
.  DISSOLUTION  SALE 

of 

125  Head  Holstein  Friesian  Cattle  to  Be  Held  at 
SALE  PAVILION,  UNION  STOCK  YARDS, 

South  Omaha,  Neb.,  February  4  and  S,  1913 

80  HEAD  of  Registered  Cattle,  consisting  of  40  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old, 
milking  or  soon  fresh,  20  yearling  and  2-year-old  heifers,  all  bred  to  King; 
Segis,  King-  of  the  Pontiacs  or  De  Kol  2d's  Butter  Boy  3d:  10  heifers  under 
one  year  old.  and  10  bulls  ready  for  service.  There  is  more  A.  R.  O.  blood  in 
these  bulls  than  any  ever  offered  in  the  west. 

45  head  of  high  grade  Holstein  cows  and  heifers,  all  milking  or  soon  due 
to  calve  by  registered  bulls.  Every  animal  over  six  months  old  is  tubercu- 
lin tested.  The  result  of  30  years  of  careful  breeding  is  represented  in  this 
offering.   Catalogue  onw  ready.  ROCK  BROOK  FARMS,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 


Just   being  bred   to  a  sen  of  a  24-pound  dam. 


I  will  sell  the  following  blgh-grade  Holsteins. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 
in  good  condition: 

50    yearling    heifers  I 

50    Hi-year-old    heifers  ( 

100  2   to    2V4-year-old    heifers  I  Bred  to   a   high-class  registered    bull,    to  freshen 

100  2Vfe    to   3-year-old    heifers  f         from  September  1  to  December  31.  1912. 

250  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  springing  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  in  calf 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  rang  ing  in  age  from  6  months  up.  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
ed females.     Write  me  regarding  your  wants.     James  Dorsey,  Dept.   B. ,   Gilberts.   Kane  Co.,  III. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Don't  you  want  a  good  grandson  of  the  great  Katy  Gerben,  The  Champion 
cow  of  the  breed  for  five  consecutive  years.  We  have  some  fine  ones  out  of 
splendidly  bred  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


-^-—.^A          Purebred  Registered 
WwlSt^    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
W:Je!W      Tnt  Or«Rt«st  J>»iry  Breed. 

\\     WIl        gend  {or  FREE  illustrated  Booklets'. 
Holstein-Frieslan  Assn.,   Box  179,   Battleboro.  Vt. 

XT  OLSTEINS—  Beautifully  marked  heifer  and 
Tl  bull  calves,  15-lfitht  pure.  S-4  wepks  old, 
$20.00  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
EDGWOOD    FARM.            WHITEWATER.  WIS. 

Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

HORSES  AND  MI  LKS 

✓  —  "N 

FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
J  a  c  k  sand  Jennets 
SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares,  BO  head  .lennots 
— in  lots  to  nuit  purchaser.    No  better  breeding  or  Individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.    My  prices  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 

HENRY  BECK,      ....       LITCHFIELD,  NEERASKA 


PERCHEROH* 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  Or  TUB 
OLDEST  AND 
LARQEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Our 
horsrw  are 

big,  smooth 
flat  honed  fol- 
lows, with  great  quality  atyla 
and  conformation      Will  plea*  - 
the   mo«t   critical.    Trice*  rca- 
sonabln       Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed     letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trstxl  catalog  maihsl  frcsv 

Wation,  Woods  Bros,  t  Kelly  Co. 

mo m  a  Limootm.  mmm. 


JACKS  AND 

Rnlse  mules  niul  get  rich. 
IS  Jack  and  Mule  farms  un- 
der one  mana  it  e  mont. 
vhlch  lun  be  MM  head 
fine  large  Jacks.  Ji'iiny.- 
nnil  mules,  14  to  IT  hntuls 
high.      Good  ones  Stork 

guaranteed,      write  for 

prices  today.  Address 
KltKKI. Klt'S  JACK  FARM 

\\vit  UMoa.  Ohio, 

Branch  barns:  Clinton, Ind. 


MULES 


O.  I.  C.  IKXiS 


THIS 


THE    BEST  VALUE. 

Home  grown  lt"glst>T*<l  I'vrrharon 
Hlalllons  of  siib«isii<-e.  2  and  J  yearg 
old.  grnys  ami  MMhfc  IHg  straight 
follows  that  will  pay  you.  Just  .  «.t 

of     ..M, I».  .p     «     .»r.|         I   HI. I) 

c  IIANIM.KIl.   II  7.  Chariton,  lew*. 

tIKItMKY  CATTLE) 


W1NELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

hard  of  Jsrssys  rnntslns  some  of  th»  m»si  nttm 
anlmalf  of  th*  hr*wl  and  hsa  the  gr»at«*t  num- 
t»r  of  Itsglster  of  M»rM  row.  of  snr  h»r.1  In  lh» 

•  y  .in"     i  h'lh  •     »•••.»«     '»•••  s  s.l.  Ad 

draw,  II.   C.    TOUNO.   Unenln.  M>b 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  hssnslaMe,!  mora  lirwulnrs  »n  Ilia  ros.t  lo  sue 
caaatlisn  KOI  man  I  Irlnu  I  Imra  I  lia  I  amasl  mil  III, 
a.1  bant  In  I  lis  I'  H    I  <     r  """  so  on' \f  4*"  '"' 

roa.lr  fcrlhamarkni  si  .11  months  t.M .  »l  wsni  I  it 

1,1  ica  in,.  ho«  I  n  am  li  rom  n  h  I  •  >  n-1  Tr r  I  Isf  m  I 

I.,  i  I  Wr  Ita  for  in  I  |- 1  nil  "  II  nw  to  M  nh  a  Mitnsf  t  rtiltl 
Jlogs  *'  O.  ».  nisUAMIH   axf.T)7»rs'tlaaa,  Ml.". 


Itl  U(M'.JKIIHK1  IUm.s 


l)UK()(-JI.KSI.Y.S 

Ult  rh  ilea   anws    I . « «■  .1  In   i  Mm. on    Wonitsr  Jr 
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An  Investment 

Worth  While 

There  are  those  in  every  growing'  city 
who  have  made  fortunes  on  inside  real 
estate  because  they  had  the  capital  and 
foresight  necessary.  In  other  words,  the 
increase  in  population  and  natural 
growth  of  the  city  has  made  them  rich. 
Improved,  centrally  located,  income- 
producing  city  property  is  regarded  the 
world  over  as  the  most  reliable  value  and 
the  very  best  security.  The  great  loan 
companies  strive  to  make  loans  on  inside 
real  estate,  and  do  so  at  the  very  lowest 
rate.  It's  choice  security  when  they  do; 
of  that  be  assured. 

Few  men  have  the  capital  and  skill 
sufficient  to  handle  centrally  located  city 
property,  so  a  number  of  them  of  mod- 
erate means  may  combine  their  capital 
and  skill,  buy  and  build  apartment 
houses,  the  rents  of  which  will  yield  a 
fine  interest  rate  on  the  total  cost,  while 
the  lot  grows  in  value  In  a  few  years  to 
several  times  its  cost.  It  is  easily  ap- 
parent that  from  these  two  sources  will 
come  plenty  of  profit  to  make  large  divi- 
dends on  every  share. 

This  is  a  new  form  of  investment.  But 
it  is  one  that  is  carried  on  in  every  large 
city.  Many  of  these  companies  else- 
where have  made  marvelous  records. 
Their  assets  often  run  well  up  into  the 
millions.  The  foregoing  suggests  co- 
operation, and  that  is  precisely  what  it  is. 

In  a  sense  every  corporation  must  be  a 
co-operative  body;  that  is.  the  members 
that  constitute  the  corporation  agree  to 
aid  each  other  in  conducting  their  partic- 
ular kind  of  business.  The  building  and 
loan  companies  are  good  illustrations  of 
co-operation,  for  here  many  individuals 
combine  to  sell  shares  and  make  loans. 

The  greatest  life  and  fire  insurance 
companies,  with  their  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, are  in  effect  combinations  of.  in- 
dividuals co-operating  with  each  other. 
The  fact  is  that  co-operation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  business  within  certain  limits 
prescribed  by  either  state  or  United 
States  statute.  Hence,  co-operation  ap- 
plied to  purchasing  centrally  located  city 
lots  and  building  apartment  houses 
thereon  is  feasible,  safe  and  a  very  great 
profit-maker  to  those  who  own  the 
shares. 


A  Bar  to  Development 

Land  speculation  in  the  improved  agri- 
cultural lands  of  the  nation,  with  the 
consequent  nonresident  owners,  is  the- 
most  serious  obstacle  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment. There  are  wide  reaches  of 
arable  land  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  are  not  being  developed,  from 
which  there  is  no  production,  simply  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  bought  and  are 
being  held  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  out  of  the  transaction  by  the  fu- 
ture rise  in  land  values.  If  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country  are  to 
reach  their  full  development,  something 
must  be  done  to  change  this  condition. 
What  the  unoccupied  territory  of  arable 
lands  need  is  bona  fide  settlers,  not  ab- 
sentee landlords.  The  best  advertisement 
that  any  section  of  the  country  can  have 
is  satisified  settlers,  men  who  own  the 
land  on  which  they  live  and  are  rapidly 
pushing  forward  its  production.  Non- 
resident ownership,  with  the  consequent 
nonimprovement  and  nondevelopment  of 
land,  gives  any  section  of  the  country  a 
desert  appearance  and.  to  those  who  pass 
through  it,  an  impression  that  it  is  not 
and  cannot  be  made  to  produce.  As  long 
as  this"  condition  endures  a  large  section 
of  valuable  lands  in  this  country,  capable 
of  profitable  production,  will  be  left  un- 
used, and  the  resources  of  the  country 
will  fail,  by  just  so  much,  to  produce  the 
revenue  that  they  otherwise  might.  This 
is  something  of  more  than  state  interest, 
it  is  of  antional  importance.  Some  means 
should  be  devised  for  changing  this  con- 
dition of  land  affairs. 


A  Good  Excuse 

Ethel  has  taken  a  great  dislike  to  rice, 
and  lately  her  mother  has  not  offered  it 
to  her.  The  other  morning  she  asked 
what  Ethel  would  like  for  breakfast. 

"Oh,  give  me  some  rice,  so  as  I  can 
fuss  about  it."  was  her  reply. 


^235k  Northern  Pacific 

Territory  Grows 
Prize  Crops 


C  Prizes  were  awarded  at  the  Northwestern  Products  Expo- 
sition, Minneapolis,  November,  1912  for  the  following 
exhibits  of  soil  products  grown  along  the  lines  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway : 

d.$5,000  farm  traction  engine  with  set  of  plows  offered  by 
the  Exposition  Management  for  the  best  five  bushels  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  American  Northwest,  was  won  by 
Bridgman  and  Nash,  Clyde  Park,  Shields  River  Valley, 
Montana.  Their  yield  (which  was  the  banner  yield  in  the 
contest)  was  59  1/3  bushels  per  acre  on  a  52-acre  field  of 
non-irrigated  land  cultivated  by  the  dry -farming  method. 
d$100  in  gold  offered  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
for  the  best  ten  boxes  of  apples  was  won  by  F.  F.  Gray, 
North  Yakima,  Yakima  Valley,  Washington.  His  exhibit 
of  Spitzenbergs  scored  962  1/2  points  out  of  a  possible  1000. 
<H,Trophy  cup  offered  by  the  Exposition  Management  for  second  best  ten  boxes  of  apples  was  won  by 
J.  D.  Laughlin,  Zillah,  Yakima  Valley,  Washington.  His  Winesaps  scoring  951  out  of  a  possible  1000. 
C$50  in  gold  for  the  best  bushel  of  flax  offered  by  the  Midland  Linseed  Products  Company,  Minne- 
apolis was  won  by  E.  C.  Leonard,  Glendive,  Montana.  Grown  on  non-irrigated,  dry-farmed  land. 
<LTrophy  cup  offered  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  for  best  collection  of  forage  crops  was  won 
by  Crook  County,  Oregon,  exhibit  made  by  Prineville,  Oregon,  Commercial  Club. 

CTrophy  cup  offered  by  the  Exposition  Management  for  best  community  exhibit  was  won  by  Walla 
Walla,  Washington. 

fLNorthern  Pacific  states  are  rightly  styled  "The  Prosperity  States  of  America."  They  all  produced 
banner  yields  in  1912.  And  they  grow  prize  crops.  The  territory  immediately  adjacent  to  Northern 
Pacific  and  subsidiary  lines  wins  out  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

U,There  are  approximately  40  million  acres  of  government  homestead  land  adjacent  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  available  to  you  for  proving  up  under  the  revised  homestead  law  requiring  only  three  years' 
residence  and  allowing  five  months'  leave  of  absence  each  year.  Similar  land  also  on  sale  by  reliable 
land  dealers  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

Low  One- Way  and  Round-Trip  Fares 

4H,Round-trip  Homeseeker's  tickets  on  sale  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
each  month — 25  days  return  limit. 

HOne-way  Spring  Colonist  tickets  on  sale  March  15  to  April  15.  Both 
classes  of  tickets  good  for  stopovers.  Write  for  free  copy  of  Govern- 
ment Land  Pamphlet,  List  of  Land  Dealers  and  Literature  about  these 
"Prosperity  States  of  America."  Address, 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent  or 
L.  J.  BRICKER,  General  Immigration  Agent 
222  N.  P.  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 


115  Acres— $1,600 

1,000  Apples  Trees 

The  apple  orchard  now  on  this  farm  will  make 
independent  the  owner  who  gives  it  proper  care; 
chancq  to  set  many  more  apple  and  peach  trees; 
all  conditions  ideal;  cuts  25  tons  hay,  pasture  tor 
six  cows,  lots  of  wood ;  seven-room  slate  roof 
bouse,  two  bams,  store-house;  water  piped  to 
house  and  barn;  owner's  business  calls  him  away 
and  J1.600  takes  it,  part  cash.  Further  informa- 
tion of  this,  and  a  100-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm, 
with  buildings,  for  only  $1,000,  page  69,  "Strout's 
Farm  catalogue  35."  Write  today  for  free  copy 
describing  farm  bargains  through  the  Eastern 
States.  Don't  wait — take  advantage  of  present 
low  prices. 

Heavy  increase  of  population  in  the  East  is 
making  our  farmers  prosperous  through  unrivaled 
home  cash  markets  for  al  their  products.  Station 
312S,  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Union  Bank 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Fenna. 


NationalRotary  Harrows 
for  Plows 

mmmm m mm       lfc  w^  surprise  you  to 
know  the  low  price  that 
\<af^=^/vt\  I  we  are  Quoting  the  first 

t>-  V»     -  irfl  I  ten  farmers  in  each 

township  on  our  fam- 
ous Rotary  Harrows  for 
Plows  to  quickly  intro- 
duce them.  We  refund 
the  purchase  price  and 
pay  freight  charges  if 
not  satisfactory.  75,000 
in  use  and  sales  doubling  eacA  season.  Guaran- 
teend  to  increase  yield  20  per  cent.  Pays  for  itself 
on  first  five  acres  plowed.  The  new  way  of  har- 
rowing as  you  plow  proved  to  the  farmers  last 
season  that  it  saves  time,  labor  and  money  in 
preparing  the  seed-bed. 
Write  us  today  for  special  introductory  prices 
and  circular  B. 

NATIONAL   HARROW   CO.,  teroy,  111. 


Just  an  extra  line  or  two,  please,  .stat- 
ing that  you  saw  it  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  ,fl  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Western  Canada 

Do  yon  desire  to  Bet  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land? 
The  area  is  becoming  more  lim- 
ited but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  Into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  bnilt.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home- 
steading  land  left. 
A  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  farmer 
«>.>,  writes:— "I  came  here  on  my  homestead, 
JMareh,   1906,  with  about  •1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just«35  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat.  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
.  j-may  be  done  lu  Western  Canada,  in  Manl- 
|I  toba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 
*1  Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps.  Rail- 
way Rates,  etc,  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT, 

Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

'or  Address.  Superintendent  c  f  Immigration 

Ottawa,  Ont..  Canada 


YOU  CAN  BUY  ANY  CUT  IN  THE 

TheTwentieth  Century  Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash  with 
order— not  less  than  75  cents1  for  any  one 
cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  at  once,  as 
there  is  only  one  of  each. 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

"Write  us  if  you  want  to  own  a  farm;  we  have 
the  best  proposition  ever  offered.  Small  amount 
of  cash  required,  and  balance  on  crop  payment 
plan.  We  have  a  limited  number  of  these  farms, 
all  located  in  one  township  in  the  best  part  sf 
the  Red  River  Valley.  N\>  better  land  can  be 
found.  We  sell  to  actual  settlers  only.  Get  in 
on  the  ground  floor. 

McCROSSEN-TAIT  LAND  CO., 
232  Endicott,   St.   Paul,  Minn. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 

WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  OPERATE  AND 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  vulcan- 
izers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak- 
ing, moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Free 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  O 
St.,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


SHORTHAND  —  UNIGRAPH  I  I 
quickly  learned,  rapid  and  readable; 
excels  all  others;  pays  best;  beginner's 
booklet,  10c.    Unigraph  Co..  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  positions;  $90  month;  thou- 
sands of  parcels  post  positions  open;  an- 
nual vacations;  no  "lay-offs";  common 
education  sufficient;  influence  unneces- 
sary; farmers  eligible.  Send  postal  im- 
mediately for  free  list  of  positions  open. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  K  99.  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  CHICK- 
ens,  rabbits  wanted.  Get  prices  before 
selling.    Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing. 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  February  8,  1913 


Number  635 


"Just  as  it  Looked  in  the  Book 


||;,>tl'""Hll"'  ' 


Have  you  ever  experienced  that  moment  of  rapture,  when  having  eagerly  waited  for  the  thing  you 
wanted  so  much  —  you  have  it  come  to  you  just  as  thoroughly  good  and  attractive  as  it  had  been  represented? 


Everything  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  arrives  "just 
as  it  looked  in  the  book." 

It  was  this  feature  of  our  great  Catalogue  that  James  Montgomery Flagg, 
one  of  America's  foremost  artists,  has  shown  in  this  message  to  you. 

In  graphic  pen  strokes  Mr.  Flagg  tells  the  whole  story  as  millions 
know  it. 


you  need;  clothing  and  adornment,  household  necessities,  food,  furni- 
ture or  luxuries,  just  as  you  expect  to  find  them. 

One  thousand  pages,  abounding  in  rare  bargains  and  unique  offerings 
make  up  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  for  1913. 

You  need  a  copy  in  your  home  for  economy  and  convenience.  You 
cannot  buy  a  book  like  it  at  any  price,  but  we  send  it  free  for  the  asking. 


From  the  picture  and  description  you  can  rely  on  getting  every  article        Why  not  write  a  note  today  sajdng  you  would  like  to  have  one. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  COMPANY 


DEPT. 

0-6 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Ft.  Worth.  Texas 


When  Writing  to  This  Advertiser  Be  Sure  to  Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

So  Problem  <<>  Mother 

"You  can't  solve  even  the  simplest 
problem,  Arthur!"  reproved  the 
teacher.  "Now,  try  this  one.  It 
your  mother  wants  to  boil  eggs  for 
supper,  and  she  has  seven  eggs,  and 
three  of  them  break*,  how  many  can 
she  boil?" 

"She  wouldn't  boil  any  of  them, 
please,  teacher.  She'd  scramble 
them  all." 

Speeding  Up 

Arnold  Bennett,  the  novelist  of 
the  English  potteries,  said  one  day 
to  a  New  York  interviewer: 

"I  don't  see  why  it  is  that  Amer- 
ica should  lead  the  world  in  manu- 
factures. England,  Germany,  France 
— we  make  on  the  other  side  every- 
thing that  you  make  here." 

"No,  you  don't,"  said  the  inter- 
viewer, smiling.  "No,  you  don't; 
and  that's  why  we  beat  you.  ' 

"What  don't  we  make,  demanded 
the  Englishman,  "that  you  do?" 

"Haste,"  replied  the  interviewer. 

The  Right  Answer 
The  Sunday  school    lesson  dealt 
with  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  after 
the  superintendent    had     told  the 
story,  with  detail,  he  asked: 

"Now,  when  God  had  made  this 
beautiful  garden,  and  all  these  won- 
derful animals,  what  did  he  do 
then?" 

A  little  girl  promptly  answered: 

"He  made  Adam." 

"Right!  Now,  after  Adam  walked 
about  the  garden,  and  got  very,  very 
lonesome,  and  had  nobody  to  talk  to, 
what  did  God  do  then?" 

Momentary 'silence,  then  a  shrill 
cry  of  : 

"I  know,  teacher.  He  made  a 
lafly." 

Happy  Conversation 
Little  Helen,  just  4,  sometimes 
has  an  original  way  of  expressing 
herself.  One  day,  hearing  a  canary 
singing  in  the  next  room,  her  mother 
said: 

"Go  to  the  door  and  you  will  hear 
a  bird  singing." 

Helen,  being  very  fond  of 
"birdies,"  ran  quickly  and  stood  for 
some  time  listening  intently.  The 
bird  had  stopped  its  carolling  and 
was  twittering  in  its  cage. 

"Can  you  hear  the  bird  sing?"  in- 
quired her  mother. 

"No,  mamma,"  said  Helen,  "he's 
not  singing  now.  He's  just  talking 
happy." — Sunday  Tribune. 

Stung 

Little  Harold  wanted  a  bicycle.  So 
his  mother  told  him  to  pray  for  one, 
which  he  did  faithfully  every  night. 
In  the  meantime  both  parents  con- 
sulted and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  son  was  too  small  I  >  have 
a  bicycle.  They  bought  him  a  vel- 
ocipede instead.  After  the  1'ttle  fel- 
low had  retired  they  placed  it  heslde 
his  bed  and  the  next  morning  tfaej 
watched  developments  from  the  hall- 
way, through  the  half-opened  door. 
Harold  rose  and  sat  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  his  eyes  directed  to  the 
velocipede,  and  in  a  voice  of  thor- 
ough disgust,  he  said: 

"Oh,  God,  don't  you  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  velocipede  and  a 
bicycle?" 
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Power  on  the  Farm 

HE  next  issue  of  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  the  subject,  "Power  on  the  Farm." 
Just  as  in  earlier  .days,  farmers  had  to  change  from 
hand  labor  to  the  use  of  machines  and  horses,  so  in 
the  near  future  the  exigencies  of  profitable  and  eco- 
nomical production  will  lead  from  the  use  of  horse  power  to  the 
use  of  some  other  form  of  mechanical  energy.  The  ordinary 
work  about  the  farm  buildings,  which  is  now  done  by  hand  or  not 
at  all,  will  be  made  profitable  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  engine. 
The  necessity  for  deeper  and  'more  thorough  cultivation  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  use  of  some  kind  of  mechanical  power  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  Next  week  this  paper  will  put  those  mat- 
ters, in  both  their  economic  and  their  producing  aspects,  before 
its  readers. 

This  issue  will  be  well  Illustrated  with  pictures  of  much  im-rv 
in  actual  operation  showing  the  application  of  power  to  farm 
work.  The  cover  page  design  and  full  page  frontispiece  will  he 
in  keeping  with  the  articles  on  farm  power. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Fighting  Ulood 

Two  men  who  really  did  not  want 
to  fight,  but  who  had  got  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  disgraceful  not  to 
do  so,  fell  to  blows.  Friends  rushed 
in  and  held  each  contestant  tirmly. 

Warrior  Number  One,  seeing  the 
extremely  violent  efforts  of  Warrior 
Number  Two  to  break  away,  cried 
out: 

"More  of  you  men  hold  Swanson! 
One  man  can  hold  me!" — Every- 
body's Magazine. 

Why  Chey  Were  Wild  Ones 
Charles  Grafly,  the  sculptor,  was 
talking  at  his  summer  home  at  Folly 
Cove,  near  Gloucester,  about  the 
quaint  humor  of  the  Gloucester  fish- 
ermen. 

"In  Gloucester  one  day,"  he  said, 
as  I  idled  among  the  shipping,  an 
old  salt  began  to  narrate  his  experi- 
ences to  me. 

"  Wunst,'  he  said,  'I  was  ship- 
wrecked in  the  South  sea,  and  there 
I  come  across  a  tribe  of  wild  women 
without  tongues.' 

"  'Wild  women  without  tongues!' 
said  I.  Goodness!  How  could  they 
talk?' 

"  'They  couldn't,'  said  the  old  salt. 
That's  what  made  'em  wild.'  " 

A  Rebuke 

An  anecdote  about  the  late  Rear 
Admiral  Melville  was  told  the  other 
day  at  a  Washington  club. 

"Melville,  one  stormy  morning  at 
sea,"  said  the  narrator,  "had  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  a  young  officer  for 
wearing  soiled  gloves. 

"  "But,  sir,'  the  young  officer  re- 
monstrated, "the  men  have  been  so 
overworked  in  all  this  dirty  weather 
one  couldn't  well  ask  them  to  wash 
gloves.' 

"Melville  took  a  pair  of  perfectly 
clean  gloves  from  his  pocket. 

"'Here,  wear  these,'  he  said, 
quietly.     'I  washed   them  myself.'  " 

Handsome  Soldier's  Last  Request 

Adjutant  General  Nathan  B.  For- 
est of  the  United  Sons  of  Confeder- 
ate Veterans  told,  at  a  banquet  in 
Memphis,  a  military  anecdote. 

"A  handsome  young  soldier,"  he 
said,  smiling,  "lay  in  the  last  agony 
upon  a  battlefield.  To  the  friend 
bending  over  him  he  murmured 
hoarsely 

"  'Tell  Caroline  my  last  thoughts 
were  of  her.  Say  I  died  with  her 
portrait  pressed  to  my  lips.' 

"He  gulped  and  added: 

"  'Tell  Minnie  and  Grace  and 
Harriet  the  same  thing.  " 

Faroe  df  HnMi 

One  of  the  French  marshals  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  peninsula  tried  to 
insult  the  duke  when  the  latter  was 
visi'ing  Paris  Hut  in  the  ball  room, 
an  on  the  battlefield,  the  victory  was 
Wellingt  on's. 

Louis  Philippe  of  France  had  just 
introduced  the  marshal  to  the  duke. 
Iffittrtllkl  under  the  memory  Of  his 
defeats.  the  marshal  thought  to 
hIIkIiI  Wellington  by  ostentatiously 
turnlng  his  back  to  him.  Louis  Phil- 
ippe was  greatly  displeased  and 
apologized  for  his  gcn< 
ness. 

"Forgive  hlin, 
"I  taught  him 
peninsula." 
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Work  of  Organized  Agriculture  in  Nebraska 

One  of  the  State's  Most  Potent  Educational  Features,  Embodying  Study  of  Soil,  Farm  and  Home 


RGANIZED  AGRICULTURE  has  at 
last  become  an  educational  force 
representative  of  the  producing 
and  agricultural  industries  of  the 
state.  It  has  for  years  appealed 
to  the  people  without  receiving 
adequate  consideration  for  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  organizers,  promoters 
and  business  energy  of  the  state  university  and 
agricultural  college.  The  principle  of  co- 
operative effort  in  education  by  the  centraliz- 
ing of  the  organized  forces  of  agricultural  en- 
deavor, that  represent  the  various  lines  of  ag- 
ricultural industry  in  the  state,  must  appeal  to 
every  thinking  citizen  as  an  opportunity  that 
cannot  be  overlooked  without  serious  loss  to 
the  fund  of  practical 
information  that 
these  meetings  are 
so  liberally  giving 
out. 

Organized  agri- 
culture, as  it  is  con- 
ducted in  Nebraska, 
is  the  greatest  organ- 
i  z  e  d  educational 
feature  in  the  state. 
It  embodies  into  a 
system  of  short 
course  instruction 
practically  every- 
thing pertaining  to 
the  study  of  the  soil, 
the  farm  and  the 
home.  There  is  no 
feature  of  legitimate 
producing  industry 
in  the  state  that 
may  not  become  a 
part  of  this  educa- 
tional propaganda. 
That  it  has  a  future 
in  advance  of  its 
present  attainments 
there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt. 

There  are  new 
exhlbtion  features  of 

production  of  the  orchard,  the  greenhouse  and 
the  farm  in  line  of  corn  exhibits,  and  these  are 
strong  factors  in  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 
They  appeal  to  the  eye  and  are  immediately  tel- 
egraphed to  the  reasoning  powers,  where  the 
work  of  reform  is  at  once  started,  and  the  re- 
sult Is  for  better  seed,  better  fruit,  better  stock 
or  better  system  of  work  and  management. 

There  is  nothing  that  appeals  to  man  so 
strongly  for  reform  as  observation.  Then  why 
not  develop  along  these  lines?  Why  not  en- 
courage an  exhibition  of  live  stock?  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  breeding  animal,  the  type  the 
farmer  demands  for  best  results  in  beef  and 
milk  production,  is  only  a  reasonable  forecast 
of  what  the  week  of  Organized  Agriculture  will 
develop.     The  people  who  attend  this  school  of 


By  G.  W.  Hervey 

centralized  agricultural  interests  and  industries 
are  not  a  common,  sight-seeing,  amusement- 
seeking  class  of  people;  they  are  the  citizens  of 
our  state  who  are  in  the  front,  always  on  the 
firing  line  and  looking  out  for  improvement,  ad- 
vancement and  a  bettering  of  their  crops  and 
live  stock  in  every  move  they  make.  These  are 
the  people  that  the  pure-bred  breeder,  whether 
in  live  stock  or  grains,  may  well  afford  to  en- 
tertain, and  these  are  the  people  who  demand 
the  best  and  who  are  willing  to  pay 
for  quality,  understanding  what  it  .means 
and     realizing     that,    there     is    nothing  too 


\  iciv  Showing    die    Coi  n    KxliihH  Section  of  the  Kehraaka  Horticultural  and  Corn  show 


good  for  the  progressive  spirit  of  improvement. 

Organized  Agriculture  was  represented  by 
the  following  state  associations:  The  Heel' 
Cattle  Hreeders'  association,  Stale  Dairymen's 
association,  State  Swine  Breeders'  association. 
Horse  Hreeders'  association,  Sheep  Hreeders' 
and  "Wool  Growers'  Association,  firaln  and  Seed 
Growers'  association,  State?  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, State  Florists'  association,  Hcc  Keepers' 
association,  Corn  Improvers'  -ssjeiat Ion,  Coutily 
Pair  Managers'  association,  State  Fair  hoard 
and  Home  Keonomlcs  association,  and  some 
others. 

The  feature  of  greatest  attraction  In  point 
of  display  and  interest  In  the  meetings  seemed 
to  center  in  the  apple-growing  Industry,  thereby 
bringing  the  State  Horticultural  society  promi- 


nently into  notice.  The  apple  exhibit  made  by 
this  association  in  the  city  Auditorium  was  the 
largest,  best  and  most  attractive  display  ever 
witnessed  in  the  state.  It  was  largely  a  com- 
mercial exhibit  and  represented  the  carlot 
feature  of  apple  production.  The  packing  of 
apples  in  the  box  for  sale  and  shipment  was 
demonstrated  by  an  expert  apple  packer.  This 
show  was  largely  in  the  interest  of  educating 
the  apple  grower  in  the  most  profitable  methods 
of  preparing  his  fruit  for  sale.  The  present- 
day  demand  is  for  the  boxed  apple,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  price  is  so  definite  that  no  fruit 
grower,  making  orcharding  a  business,  can  af- 
ford to  overlook  this  part  of  the  business  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  serious  loss. 

The  meetings  of 
the  Horticultural  so- 
ciety were  of  a  very 
practical  nature.  The 
main  features  of  in- 
terest to  the  or- 
chardist  were  dis- 
cussed and  fully  an- 
alyzed to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  present. 
The  old  things  that 
have  become  stock- 
iu-trade  among  fruit 
growers  were  not  of 
sufficient  interest  to 
attract  attention. 
The  Nebraska  apple 
grower  knows  now 
that  he  can  grow 
trees  that  will  pro- 
duce apples;  he  un- 
derstands the  meth- 
ods of  cultivation 
and  care  of  the  or- 
chard. What  h  c 
wants  is  a  quick,  safe 
and  reliable  met  hod 
or  system  of  dispos- 
ing of    the    crop  to 

the   best  advantage 

for  himself.  Co- 
operation secured  by 
means  of  I  mil  growers'  associations  for  the 
handling  of  the  ( rqp  from  the  orchard  to  the 
consumer  is  now  the  matter  of  spedal  interest. 
It  is  one  thing  to  produce,  hut  another  and  en- 
tirely different  thing  to  sell.  The  organization 
of  an  apple  growers'  association  to  provide 
means  of  handling  the  crop  was  formed  at  the 
close  of  these  meetings. 

The  Corn  Improver:  '  display  of  corn  wai  h 
very  interesting  exhibit  and  occupied  a  section 
of  the  Auditorium,  The  hoys'  corn-growing 
contests  demonstrated  the  interest  being  taken 
in  this  Hue  of  work  and  points  to  the  need  or 
more  and  grenter  Incentives  for  not  only  corn 
growing.  Inn  n  wider  field  of  agricultural  pro 
dud  ion.  The  following  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed:      "How    lo    Cultivate    Corn,"  "Kxperl- 
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Apple  Section  of  the  Nebraska  Horticultural  and  Corn  Show  Held  at  Lincoln  During  the 
Week  of  Organized  Agricul    Bight  Hand  Tier  is  a  Carload  of  Nebraska- 
Grown  Apples  Packed  for  Market  in  Boxes  of  a  Bushel  Each 


ences  as  to  Time  and  Depth  of  Plowing,"  "Seed 
Bed  Preparation,"  "The  Fertility  of  Nebraska 
Soil,"  "The  Relation  of  Bacteria  to  Soil  Fer- 
tility," "How  to  Maintain  the  Productivity  of 
Eastern  Nebraska  Soil,"  "Experience  with  Com- 
mercial Fertilizers '  and  Manure"  and  "The 
Proper  Handling  of  Barnyard  Manure."  The 
principal  speakers  were  F.  W.  Chase,  Pawnee 
City;  William  Lonergan,  Florence;  W.  P.  Sny- 
der, North  Platte;  E.  P.  Brown,  Davey;  H.  H. 
Waite,  Lincoln;  F.  J.  Alway,  Lincoln;  W.  M. 
Jardine,  Manhattan,  Kan.;  A.  R.  Wilson,  Belvi- 
dere;  J.  D.  Ream,  Broken  Bow;  Ray  Miller, 
Greenwood;  John  Herold,  Lewiston,  and  C.  Y. 
Thompson,  West  Point. 

The  floral  display  was  a  fitting  decorative 
feature  in  the  building  and  blended  in  well  with 
the  great  walls  of  red  and  yellow  apples'  that 
seemed  to  have  no  limit  scarcely,  in  width  or 
height. 

The  Beef  Cattle  Breeders  held  both  fore- 
noon and  afternoon  sessions  in  the  stock-judging 
pavilion  Thursday,  January  23,  and  were  ac- 
corded a  liberal  audience.  The  principal  speak- 
ers were  A.  C.  Davenport  of  the  South  Omaha 
Stockman-Journal,,  subject,  "Who  Will  Produce 
the  Feeders  of  the  Future?"  H.  C.  McKelvie, 
Fairfield,  "Past  Experience  in  Cattle  Feeding;" 
H.  R.  Smith  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  on  "The 
Production  of  B3ef  in  Nebraska;"  Prof.  R.  K 
Bliss  of  the  animal  husbandry  department  of 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAG'E  THIRTY.) 


Denver  Stock  Show  Makes  New  Records 


Total  Sales  of  Feeder  Cattle  Almost  $1,000,000  and  Record  Price  Figure  Hitherto  Unheard  Of 


HE  National  Western  Stock  Show, 
just  held  in  Denver,  fixed  new 
records  in  prices  of  feeder  cattle 
and  witnessed  a  sale  of  pure-bred 
Herefords  that  eclipsed  any 
former  sale  in  that  class  of  stock. 
Total  sales  of  feeder  cattle  ran 
almost  to  a  mllion  dollars,  and  the  record  price 
was  $12.25,  a  figure  hitherto  unheard  of  for 
cattle  just  off  the  range.  This  was  paid  for  a 
load  of  Hereford  calves  exhibited  by  Tom  Mor- 
timer of  the  Stanton  Breeding  Farm  of  Ne- 
braska. The  buyer  was  Frank  Kimball,  an  Illi- 
nois feeder.  Another  car  of  calves  that  went 
above  $12  was  that  exhibited  by  N.  L.  Harrison 
of  Roggen,  Colo.,  winners  of  the  reserve  cham- 
pionship, which  brought  $12.10,  and  went  to 
A.  W.  Bragg,  also  an  Illinois  feeder.  The 
grand  champion  feeders  of  the  show  sold  at 
$9.40  to  W.  P.  Carpenter  of  Tarkio,  Mo.  These 
were  2 -year-old  Herefords,  just  off  the  North 
Park  range,  in  Colorado,  owned  by  Hunter,  Cas- 
teel  &  Hunter.  The  Meyers  Land  and  Live 
Stock  company,  another  Colorado  concern,  ex- 
hibited the  champion  yearlings,  and  these 
brought  $10.50,  going  to  J.  W.  Brock. 

Most  Sensational  Auction 

This,  the  most  sensational  auction  of  feeder 
cattle  ever  held,  started  Avith  the  grand  cham- 
pions. Two  years  ago,  at  the  National  Western 
Show,  the  grand  champion  feeders  sold  at  $8, 
which  was  the  high  record  up  to  December, 
1912,  when  a  new  figure  was  set  at  the  Inter- 
national show  in  Chicago.  This  was  $8.75. 
Before  the  Denver  sale  it  was  predicted  by  cat- 
tlemen that  top  on  feeders  would  be  $9,  and  the 
show  management  would  have  been  well  satis- 
fied with  the  establishment  of  that  figure. 
When,  however,  bids  on  the  grand  champions 
ran  up  to  $9.40,  and  the  sale  was  just  starting, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  lid  was  off.  The  first 
lot  to  outsell  the  grand  champions  were  the 
prize  yearlings,  whinh  were  bid  up  to  $10.50  by 
Brock,  an  eastern  feeder.  This  lot  weighed  708 
pounds  and  brought  the  remarkable  price  of 
$74.40  per  head.     The  $12.25  lot  weighed  550 


pounds  and  brought  $67.42  per  head.  The 
sporting  blood  of  the  bidders  was  up,  which  ac- 
counts as  much  as  any  other  circumstance  for 
the  fact  that  values  went  beyond  $10.  The 
first  ten  loads  to  pass  through  the  ring  brought 
an  average  price  of  $9.15  per  ^hundred weight. 

Great  Show  of  Carlot  Feeders 

The  great  show  of  carlot  feeders  and  the 
subsequent  sale,  with  its  record  figures,  estab- 
lished Denver's  claim  as  the  greatest  feeder  cat- 
tle market  in  America.  It  has  given  an  im- 
petus to  production  on  the  range  such  as  has 
not  been  experienced  in  fifteen  years. 

Aside  from  the  sensational  top  sales,  the 
high  figures  that  prevailed  generally  were  due 
as  much  to  improvement  in  quality  as  to  scarc- 
ity of  and  demand  for  feeder  cattle.  And  for 
the  quality  the  National  Western  Stock  Show 
.must  have  credit.  This  show  was  conceived 
and  started  eight  years  ago,  with  education  as 
its  basis.  The  originator  was  Elias  M.  Am- 
nions, recently  inaugurated  governor  of  Colo- 
rado, a  cattleman  whose  chief  interest  still  is 
in  the  direction  of  making  Colorado  the  chief 
of  all  live  stock-producing  states.  Governor 
Ammons  has  been  president  of  the  Stock  Show 
association  since  its  beginning,  and  the  fact  that 
this  show  reached  the  zenith  of  its  development 
just  as  he  was  inaugurated  the  state's  chief  ex- 
ecutive is  a  compliment  to  his  genius,  as  well  as 
an  omen  of  good  for  the  future  of  agriculture 
in  Colorado.  -  • 

Future  Plans  for  the  Show 

The  plan  now  under  consideration  is  to  make 
the  show  a  great  midwinter  educational  exposi- 
tion. It  was  this  year  composed  of  five  depart- 
ments— live  stock,  poultry,  horse  show,  agricul- 
tural exposition  and  eugenics  division — the  lat- 
ter being  a  scientific  baby  contest.  It  was  un- 
usual to  combine  improvement  of  the  human 
race  with  that  of  improvement  in  live  stock,  but 
this  feature  of  the  show  proved  exceedingly 
popular.  The  start  was  made  for  a  great  na- 
tional, or  perhaps  international,  contest  for  the 
perfect  baby,  to  be  put  on  at  the  Panama  ex- 


position in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  But 
to  return  to  plans.  Two  departments  are 
certain  to  be  added  to  the  show — dairying 
and  horticulture.  The  idea  is  to  combine  in 
one  exhibition,  to  continue  probably  four  weeks, 
all  of  the  interests  related  to  the  soil  in  Colo- 
rado and  neighboring  mountain  states  and  to 
have  in  connection  therewith  a  school  of  agri- 
culture that  will  reach  thousands  of  farmers 
and  their  wives  and  children. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  show 
a  balance  is  shown  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  The  week's  attendance  was  121,000, 
which,  considering  the  comparatively  sparse 
population  of  the  mountain  country,  is  a  high 
figure.  The  directors  realize  that  if  they  ven- 
ture on  a  month's  show  they  will  have  to  give 
the  people  something  worth  while.  Their  idea 
is  to  make  the  exposition  not  only  entertaining, 
but  so  decidedly  educational  that  every  farmer 
who  attends  will  go  home  with  ideas  that  will 
double  production  on  his  farm. 

The  directors  will  have  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  college  in  any  effort 
that  will  help  build  up  farming.  This  institu- 
tion had  a  creditable  display  at  the  show,  along 
lines  calculated  to  improve  farming  practice. 

Hereford  Breeders  Happy 

Nobody  left  the  show  any  happier  than  the 
Hereford  breeders.  The  grand  champion  bull, 
exhibited  by  T.  F.  De  Witt  of  Parshall,  Colo., 
sold  for  $1,350,  going  to  A.  B.  Cook,  a  well 
known  breeder  at  Helena,  Mont.  De  Witt  is  a 
retired  army  surgeon,  who  saw  the  value  of 
mountain  air,  water  and  sunshine  in  producing 
a  hardy,  healthy  strain  of  Hereford  cattle.  His 
herd,  known  as  the  Hermosa,  is  distinguished 
for  its  quality,  which  was  quickly  recognized  by 
breeders  from  the  corn  belt,  as  well  as  those 
from  mountain  states.  Several  sales  were  made 
to  Missouri  and  Iowa  men,  thus  reversing  the 
process  so  common  five  or  more  years  ago, 
when  our  mountain  producers  went  to  Iowa, 
Illinois  or  Missouri  for  their  breeding  stock. 
This  is  another  direct  result  of  the  National 
Western   Show.  ALVIN  T.  STEINEL. 


Profitable  Protection  for  Western  Farms 

Farm  with  Shelter  Belts  or  Windbreaks  Has  Increased  Value  Over  the  One  Open  and  Exposed 
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ORESTRY    tor   the   farmer  is  pri- 


marily  a  question  of  utilizing  to 
^he  greatest  advantage  and  profit 
those  portions  of  his  land  which 
are  not  sufficiently  remunerative 
for  purposes  of  agriculture. 

In  the  east,  where  there  is 
much  land  of  an  inferior  nature  on  every  farm, 
wood  lots  of  more  or  less  value  are  more  often 
the  rule  than  the  exception.  But  in  the  middle 
west,  with  which  we  are  more  directly  con- 
cerned and  interested,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  every  farm  has  so  high  a  value  for  agric*  1- 
ture  that  the  owner  cannot  afford  to  utilize 
large  portions  of  it  for  other  than  farm  crops. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  then,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  tree-planting  by  the  farmer  will 
have  a  tendency  to  be  confined  to  establishing 
shelter  belts,  or  windbreaks,  on  his  property. 
This  he  should  certainly  do.  A  middle  western 
farm  which  is  well  protected  from  the  piercing 
winds  of  winter  and  the  continuous  hot  blasts 
of  summer  has  a  marked  advantage  and  greatly 
increased  value  over  one  which  is  open  and  ex- 
posed on  every  side. 

Space  for  growing  useful  trees  in  waste 
places  should  never  be  begrudged,  for  few  re- 
alize the  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
windbreak  of  trees.  If  the  importance  of  the 
shelter  belt  were  more  fully  understood,  not 
many  would  think  they  could  afford  to  do  with- 
out it,  and  those  who  established  forest  protec- 
tion for  their  homes  would  do  so  more  intelli- 
gently. 

Few  farmers  have  carefully  planned  out  the 
make-up  and  location  of  their  forest  plantations 
with  regard  to  their  own  convenience  and  needs, 
some  wood  lots  in  the  past  being  a  source  of 
actual  damage  to  nearby  farms.  We  have  in 
mini  one  farm  house  which  was  protected  by  a 
shelter  belt  of  trees  only  a  few  feet  distant; 
the  result  was  that  in  the  first  severe  winter 
the  house  was  buried  for  several  weeks  under 
large  drifts  of  snow,  collected  and  piled  there 
by  a  windbreak  poorly  located. 

However,  such  mistakes  as  the  preceding 
are,  fortunately,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  easily 
preventable.  The  well-planned  windbreak,  in 
regions  subject  to  cold,  wintry  winds  and  fre- 
quent blizzards,  protecting,  as  it  does,  the  house 
and  barns  and  their  respective  occupants,  and 
furnishing  in  addition  to  the  protection'  fuel, 
posts  and  farm  timbers,  is  indispensable. 

In  some  situations  a  windbreak  composed 
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The  Windbreak  and  the  Orchard.  Fruit 
Trees  Protected  on  the  North  by  a 
Double  Row  of  Euealypts 

of  several  different  tree  species  proves  most 
effective.  >In  a  belt  of  this  sort  the  shortest 
trees  are  planted  in  the  outside  row,  which  is 
toward  the  prevailing  winds;  trees  somewhat 
taller  next,  and  in  the  third  row  the  tallest. 
Here  in  the  last  row  trees  of  flexible  nature  are 
considered  very  desirable,  and  white  willow  is 
used  quite  successfully  as  the  background. 

Double,  and  even  single,  rows  of  trees,  nev- 
ertheless, are  very  satisfactory,  and  for  the  cen- 
tral western  region  many  valuable  trees  are 
available.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
cottonwood,  white  willow,  white  and  Norway 
spruces. 

The  white  willow,  being  a  tree  of  rapid 
growth,  is  soon  mature  and  quite  efficient  as  a 
windbreak;  it  shows  the  best  growth  in  moist 
soil,  but  does  well  in  a  dryer  situation  if  the 
soil  is  good.  It  can  be  grown  in  double  rows, 
spaced  about  6x6  feet,  the  cuttings  being 
planted  in  a  plowed  furrow.  Cottonwood 
thrives  on  the  moist  soil  of  sandy  river  bottoms, 
and  cuttings  of  this  are  planted  in  the  same 
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way,  but  only  two  feet  apart,  the  rows  being 
separated  by  intervals  of  four  feet. 

Of  course,  windbreaks  consisting  of  conifer- 
ous trees  are  really  best,  the  white  and  Norway 
being  especially  good.  White  spruce  is  long- 
lived  and  hardy,  furnishing  good  lumber  when 
mature.  Its  growth  is  best  on  well-drained 
loam,  the  trees  and  rows  each  being  planted  ten 
feet  apart.  The  Norway  spruce  is  nearly  as 
good,  and  does  well  on  fresh,  sandy  loam. 

Early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  'rost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  is  the  proper  time  for  planting,  and 
in  work  of  this  sort  2-year-old  transplants  are 
best.  Though  not  really  necessary,  plowing 
and  harrowing  the  planting  site  before  intro- 
ducing the  young  trees  may  well  be  resorted  to, 
shortening,  as  it  does,  the  subsequent  planting 
operations,  in  addition  to  conserving  the  mois- 
ture of  the  soil,  putting  it  in  good  tilth  and  in- 
ducing a  rapid  initial  growth  in  the  planted 
trees.  The  trees  seldom  need  attention  after 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  very  little 
during  that  time. 

Windbreaks,  well  placed,  occupy  but  little 
room,  and  serve  many  purposes.  Perhaps  they 
are  most  often  regarded  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion for  the  farm  buildings,  but  they  are  just 
as  valuable  in  their  relation  to  the  fields  about 
the  farm.  With  both  fields  and  buildings  they 
protect  from  the  cold  northwest  winds  of  win- 
ter and  the  hot  southwest  breezes  of  summer. 
In  the  middle  west  in  particular,  protection 
such  as  this  is  by  no  means  negligible,  and  tends 
to  an  increased  value  of  both  the  farm  and  its 
products  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Should  Avoid  Snow  Traps 

In  establishing  a  shelter  belt,  the  case  of 
the  snowbound  man  should  be  remembered,  for 
an  open  space  of  eighty  feet  to  the  leeward,  and 
between  windbreak  and  buildings,  serves  as  a 
snow  trap  during  winter  storms.  These  open 
spaces,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  drifted  snow, 
make  ideal  garden  spots  in  summer,  with  an 
unusually  large  amount  of  necessary  moisture. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economy,  the  stock 
farmer  who  produces  beef  and  pork  cannot  af- 
ford to  leave  his  barns,  stables  and  feed  lots  in 
an  unprotected  state.  In  winter  it  is  only  too 
true  that  more  feed  is  necessary  to  fatten  an 
animal  exposed  to  a  cold  north  wind  than  one 
well  sheltered  from  blizzards,  while  in  the  sum- 
mer the  farmer's  grain  will  be  husbanded  and 
money  saved  through  the  same  windbreak,  af- 
fording, as  it  does,  protection  and  shade  to  fat- 
tening stock  which  would  otherwise  lose  weight 
in  extremely  hot  weather. 

As  for  windbreak-  about  a  field,  the  benefits 
are  scarcely  less  noticeable.  High  winds  in 
summer  lower  the  production  of  many  a  planted 
field.  To  prevent  this  there  is  no  better  de- 
fense than  a  shield  of  growing  trees  on  the 
Windward  side.  These  trees  act  as  a  tempera- 
ture controller  for  both  field  and  crop,  the 
fields  in  consequence  of  this  protection  healing 
and  cooling  more  slowly  and  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  even  temperature.  The  winds 
have  a  cooling  tendency,  and  the  Heidi  shUl  off 
from  them  en  joy  during  I  lie  day  a  soi  l  of  super- 
heating which  is  much  In  be  desired. 

Fence  of  Living  Trent 

A    modern    fence   is  one   made    with  living 
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years  and  have  to  he  renewed*  and  they  like- 
wise aid  in  conserving  the  noil  moisture  in 
nearby  fields. 

On  an  up-lo-dale  farm  in  Hie  Dakota;*  a 
shelter  bell  of  cot  I  on  wood  s  causes  I  lie  snow  lo 
drift  considerably  over  an  open  field  adjoining 
devoted  to  alfalfa.  Of  course,  In  addition  to 
Hie  protection,  this  produces  a  great  deal  of 
extra  moisture  in  early  spring  and  mimmer,  and 
l.ni  a  few  years  after  the  windbreak  was  estnb 
lished,  one  summer's  yield  In  alfalfa  on  that 
particular  spot  proved  to  be  five  tons  per  acre. 
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There  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  1912  81,941,998  bar- 
rels of  Portland  cement,  as  against 
78,528,837  barrels  in  1911,  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
produce  more  than  any  other 
locality. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  the 
Mexican  fruit  fly  the  government 
has  forbidden  the  importation  from 
Mexico  of  oranges,  sweet  limes,  man- 
goes, achras  sapotes,  peaches,  guavas 
and  plums.  This  fruit  pest  is  doing 
much  damage  in  Mexico,  and  it  is 
hoped  by  the  quarantine  to  prevent 
its  introduction  into  the  United 
States. 

"The  president,  or  dean  or  direc- 
tor, whichever  he  may  be  called, 
must  not  only  administer  his  insti- 
tution, but  he  must  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  institution;  he  must  represent 
the  state  in  which  his  college  is  lo- 
cated, in  the  specialty  which  his  col 
lege  represents;  he  must  be  bif 
enough,  broad  enough,  sympathetic 
enough  and  democratic  enough  to 
provide  ways  through  which  all  the 
departments  of  his  organization  may 
independently  each  attain  its  high- 
est efficiency.  The  efficiency  of 
the  executive  office  is  measured,  not 
only  by  the  efficiency  of  the  several 
departments  which  report  to  it,  but 
also  by  the  ability  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive to  make  such  efficiency 
available  to  the  state."  To  all  this 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  says 
"Amen,"  while  regretting  that  not 
all  directors  come  up  to  this  level. 


Immature  Specialization 

The  competent  specialist  is  the  re- 
suU  of  three  kinds  of  training.  As 
a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link,  and  will  break  and  become 
comparatively  useless  whenever  its 
weakest  link  gives  way,  so  the 
specialist  who  lacks  either  of  the 
three  essential  elements  in  his  train- 
ing is  rendered  thereby  incompetent 
to  answer  to  the  higher  demands  of 
his  calling. 

In  the  first  place,  and  obviously, 
he  must  have  adequate  training  in 
the  technique  of  the  specialty  to 
which  he  devotes  his  life.  This  is 
so  evident  that  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  is  unnecessary,  a  waste  of 
time  and  effort.  The  physician 
that  is  not  master  of  anatomy,  hy- 
giene, symptomology  or  materia 
medica  would  be  no  physician  at  all. 

In  addition  to  his  purely  technical 
training,  if  he  is  to  be  competent, 
he  must  have  a  trained  mind.  His 
mental  powers,  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation, his  mental  penetration, 
must  all  be  highly  developed.  He 
must  be  able  to  trace  effect  to  cause, 
to  deduce  proper  effects  from  estab- 
lished causes;  must  be  able  to  fore- 
see in  all  of  their  relations  the  ef- 
fects that  probably  will  be  produced 
by  any  action  that  he  may  take.  For 
this  purpose  a  well-rounded,  sym- 
metrical, full-orbed,  mental  develop- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary,  if  he  is 
to  make  himself  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  in  the  practice 
cf  his  chosen  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  kinds  of  train- 
ing already  set  forth,  if  he  is  to  be 
fully  competent  in  the  highest  sense, 
he  must  also  have  the  teaching 
gained  only  from  right  experience. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  begin- 
ner who  lacks  experience  may  not  be 
regarded  as  fully  competent.  He 
must  begin  his  work  and  do  the  best 
he  can  under  the  handicap  of  lack 
in  experience.  In  due  time,  unless 
he  proves  an  utter  failure,  he  will 
gain  this  rare  wisdom,  which  can  be 
had  from  no  other  source  than  from 
the  school  of  experience. 

In  the  rapidly  developing  west  all 
kinds  of  preparation  are  naturally 
crude.  As  its  resources  are  devel- 
oped, as  it  passes  out  of  the  rush  of 
the  boom  period  in  development  and 
settles  down  to  the  solid,  enduring 
activities  of  life,  these  crudities  will 
gradually  disappear.  Among  the 
first  to  disappear  will  be  the  com- 
mercial schools  that  are  turning  out 
upon  the  public  numbers  of  imma- 
ture specialists,  who  have  no  ade- 
quate training  for  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  The  purpose  of 
any  school  is  to  fit  its  students  for 
real  public  service  in  whatever  walk 
of  life  they  may  choose. 

The  commercial  school  is  not  or- 
ganized primarily  for  any  such  pur- 
pose; it  is  out  solely  for  money. 
Most  of  these  public  schools  publish 
to  the  world  certain  inadequate  re- 
quirements for  admission,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  a  standing 
in  the  eye  cf  the  world,  and  then  in 
receiving  students  practically  ignore 
or  abrogate  their  own  puhlished  re- 
quirements. If  a  student  cannot 
pass  the  entrance  examination  ired- 
itably,  but  at  the  same  time  has  the 
necessary  money,  he  is  permitted  to 
"go  ahciad  and  do  the  best  he  can," 
merely  for  the  money's  sake.  After 
such  a  student  has  covered  the  en- 


tire course  of  study,  the  school  feels 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  stu- 
dent, after  having  taken  his  money 
for  a  term  of  years,  to  refuse  him  a 
diploma,  and  he  is  accordingly  al- 
lowed to  "graduate,"  no  matter  how 
defective  his  equipment  may  be,  un- 
less he  has  money  enough,  together 
with  the  inclination  to  spend  it,  to 
take  further  study  in  the  same  in- 
stitution. 

The  result  is  that  every  year  there 
are  turned  loose  upon  the  public  a 
large  number  of  poorly  equipped, 
poorly  disciplined  and  poorly  trained 
"specialists,"  who  must  get  their 
living  by  hook  or  crook  from  this 
same  unsuspecting  public. 

Unless  these  commercial  schools 
change  their  methods  and  insist 
upon  more  rigid  discipline  and  train- 
ing, their  end  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
public,  itself,  through  state  schools, 
will  undertake  the  education  and 
training  of  all  specialists  that  will 
be  licensed  to  practice  their  chosen 
profession.  The  public  is  long  suf- 
fering, but  it  will  not  always  suffer, 
if  there  is  a  remedy  in  sight.  It 
will  then  take  matters  into  its  own 
hands. 

The  completion  of  a  thorough  cul- 
tural course  of  study  should  be 
made  the  prerequisite  to  entrance  to 
any  professional  school. 


Now  is  the  Time 

Now  is  the  time,  when  work  is 
slack  during  the  winter  months,  for 
the  farmer  to  see  that  his  tools  are 
in.  condition  for  the  spring  work. 
It  will  cause  a  serious  loss  of  time 
to  wait  until  the  season  opens  before 
getting  his  tools  ready  for  their 
work.  They  should  be  carefully 
gone  over,  all  burrs  tightened  and 
set,  all  necessary  repair  pieces  se- 
cured and  put  in  place,  and  every- 
thing made  ready,  even  to  the  re- 
moving of  the  rust  and  dirt  on  all 
bearings.  It  would  also  be  well  at 
this  time  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  the 
bolts  of  various  sizes  that  will  prob- 
ably be  needed  during  the  season. 
This  will  mean  quick  repairs  and  a 
saving  of  time  when  it  is  valuable. 


Something  has  got  to  be  done  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  rural 
school.  Some  people  are  clamoring 
for  a  course  of  study  that  will  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  three  "R's" 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  subjects, 
while  others  are  asking  to  have  two 
more  grades  added  to  those  already 
required.  The  logical  solution  of 
all  these  problems  seems  to  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  consolidated 
school,  to  occupy  a  place  midway 
between  the  rural  school  and  the 
high  school.  Then  those  that  re- 
quire more  education  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  limited  rural  school 
and  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  high 
school  may  be  provided  for. 


The  system  of  taxation  in  certain 
states  should  be  revised  so  as  to  pre- 
vent placing  an  unfair  and  unjust  tax 
upon  the  farmer.  It  is  right  that 
every  real  estate  mortgage  should  be 
taxed,  but  to  tax  the  owner  of  the 
land  for  more  than  his  equity  in  the 
land  is  unfair.  When  the  farm  is 
taxed  for  its  full  value,  which  in- 
cludes the  mortgage,  and  the  mort- 
gage is  also  taxed,  there  is  a  double 
taxation  on  the  farmer,  which  is  un- 
just and  unfair. 


New  Line  of  Extension  Work 

At  the  meetings  of  Organized  Ag- 
riculture there  developed  a  new  line 
of  thought  in  the  application  cf  ex- 
tension work,  in  some  suggestions 
by  Prof.  Bliss  of  the  department  of 
animal  husbandry  of  the  Nebraska 
Agricultural  college,  in  his  address 
before  the  Beef  Cattle  Breeders'  as- 
sociation, while  discussing  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Selection  of  Breeding  An- 
imals." Prof.  Bliss  in  expressing 
his  anxiety  to  get  acquainted  with 
his  new  field  of  labors,  having  just 
come  to  the  Nebraska  school,  said 
that  he  would  like  to  get  out  over 
the  state  and  meet  the  farmers  and 
stock  raisers  in  their  own  stock  lots 
and  barnyards  and  advise  with  them 
as  to  their  needs  in  breeding  ani- 
mals, and  help  them  to  get  started 
on  the  best  scientific  and  practical 
basis  for  improvement. 

This  suggestion  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  useful 
propositions  for  live  stock  improve- 
ment, that  could  be  made,  and  its 
open  field  for  application  offers  un- 
limited opportunities  for  the  profes- 
sor and  the  agricultural  college  to 
plant  a  few  markers  that  will  assist 
in  popularizing  of  this  depart- 
ment with  the  live  stock  interests  of 
the  state.  The  great  need  and  the 
growing  demand  is  to  carry  the  in- 
formation to  the  people.  There  are 
comparatively  few  engaged  in  the 
work  of  handling  the  soil  and  breed- 
ing of  the  farm  animals  that  will,  or 
can  ever,  come  in  contact  with  the 
college  professor  at  his  office  and 
place  of  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  scores  of  grange  or- 
ganizations scattered  all  over  the 
state  that,  with  other  forms  of  agri- 
cultural organizations,  farmers' 
clubs,  county  fair  associations,  etc., 
cculd  be  made  mediums  of  distribu- 
tion of  just  such  information  as 
Prof.  Bliss  suggested. 

The  state  of  Nebraska  is  becom- 
ing well  organized  locally  from  tho 
standpoint  of  agricultural  interest, 
and  no  greater  good  can  be  accom- 
plished at  this  time  of  beef  cattle 
shortage,  and  the  entering  upon  a 
period  of  activity  in  cattle-breeding, 
than  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
of  how  to  breed. 

Prof.  Bliss  is  a  new  man  in  Ne- 
braska. He  comes  well  recom- 
mended, but,  notwithstanding,  he 
finds  conditions  in  Nebraska  that  he 
has  not  formerly  encountered.  He 
has  here  the  farm  and  the  range  con- 
ditions almost  distinct  in  their 
adaptability  to  live  stoc  produc- 
tion, yet  blending  together  near  the 
center  of  the  state,  east  and  west, 
forming  a  very  peculiar  and  unusual 
physical  condition,  demanding  at  its 
extremes  two  distinct  systems  of 
management. 

Prof.  Bliss  has  made  a  good  start. 
His  unassuming  yet  positive  person- 
ality has  gained  for  him  the  general 
approval  of  all  who  have  formed  his 
acquaintance.  He  has  a  large  field 
to  cover,  but  the  energy  and  activity 
of  the  man,  we  believe,  is  equal  to 
the  task.  The  live  stock  interests 
of  the  state  should  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  Prof.  Bliss.  The  way  to 
make  good  men  more  serviceable  is 
to  appreciate  their  efforts,  and  in 
doing  this  do  not  be  too  modest  in 
letting  them  know  that  their  work 
is  appreciated. 
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Farmer  Boy  Goes  to  the  Front 

New  Manager  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Denver  Began 
liife  on  an  Illinois  Farm 


Weil-Bred  Heifer  Calves 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
about  saving  the  calves  and  thus  in- 
crease the  cattle  population  of  the 
country.  Such  a  course,  without 
limitation  or  restriction,  would  be 
worse  for  the  country  than  the  pres- 
ent craze  of  slaughtering  everything 
from  the  veal  to  the  baby  beef  class- 
ification. It  is  true  that  high  prices 
have  got  the  better  of  the  sober, 
hard  sense  and  good  judgment  of  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  cattle  raising.  The  prices 
being  offered  for  calves,  weanlings 
and  yearlings,  during  the  last  twelve 
months  in  particular  have  seemed 
so  high  as  to  unnerve  the  calf  raiser, 
and  he  makes  a  quick  estimate  of 
cost  of  time  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion and  decides  that  the  animal  will 
never  make  a  better  profit  than  now, 
and  he  sells.  The  choice  heifer 
calves  go  along  with  the  balance. 
Time,  feed  and  trouble  of  taking 
care  of  them,  growing  them  to  ma- 
turity, is  a  controlling  thought. 

This  condition  exists  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  can  have  but  one  re- 
sult, and  that  is  to  put  good  breed- 
ing stock  out  of  sight  in  price  within 
a  very  short  time.  It  also  puts  the 
future  beef  animal  in  practically  the 
same  situation.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle difference  in  results  of  supply  of 
either  breeding  cattle  or  beef  cattle, 
between  the  killing  of  the  calves  as 
last  as  produced  and  not  producing 
calves. 

There  is  no  money  to  be  made  in 
buying  or  breeding  scrub  stock. 
Choice  heifer  calves  of  the  beef 
breeds  or  dairy  breeds-  are  good 
property  to  own.  These  choice 
heifer  calves  should  all  be  saved,  as 
the  demand  for  young  cows  of  good 
breeding  will  be  much  higher  before 
these  calves  can  be  grown  to  cow 
age.  An  undesirable  heifer  calf  or 
steer  calf  cannot  be  put  to  better  use 
than  veal.  This  is  the  system  that 
has  been  responsible  for  cattle  im- 
provement in  this  country  and 
should  be  practiced  as  formerly,  not- 
withstanding cattle  are  scarce  and 
high  priced. 

There  will  be  no  class  of  farm  ani- 
mals that  will  pay  a  larger  profit  on 
the  investment  for  the  next  five  or 
ten  years  than  the  heifer  of  good 
breeding  developed  to  cow  age. 
There  is  no  danger  in  over-produc- 
lion;  thousands  of  new  land  owners 
and  home  owners  will  have  to  be 
supplied,  besides  the  great  creamery 
and  beef  industries  of  the  country 
must  be  kept  up  and  supplied  from 
the  farm  producer  generally. 

Some  farmers  are  afraid  that  they 
will  run  short  of  feed  before  grass 
comes,  and  yet  these  same  men  are 
very  wasteful  and  improvident  in 
handling  what  feel  they  have.  It  is 
better  in  some  ways  to  save  than  to 
waste.  The  average  western  farmer 
wastes  what  would  make  a  New 
York  or  a  New  England  farmer  rich. 

Is  there  hog  cholera  In  your 
neighborhood 9  If  so,  are  you  go- 
ing to  immunize  your  hogs?  If  not, 
why  not?  Do  you  Insure  your  house 
and  farm  buildings?  Then  why  not 
Insure   -our   hogs9     Do     you  lack 

faith  in  Immunization?  If  ho,  look 
around  you.  Will  you  take  a  Chance 
of  losing  your  hogs  sooner  than  ex- 
pend a  small  hupi  for  safety? 


OSEPH  A.  SHOEMAKER, 
traffic  manager  of  the 
South  Omaha  Union  Stock 
Yards  company,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  general  man- 
ager of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  at 
Denver,  to  take  place  February  1. 
This  is  looked  upon  by  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker's friends  as  a  distinct  and 
merited  recognition  of  his  ability  in 
this  line  of  work.  Here  is  another 
ex  mple  of  the  self-made  man  and  a 
reinforcing  of  the  argument  that  on 
the  farm  is  a  good  place  to  start  the 
boy. 

Joseph  Shoemaker  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Illinois,  where  he  grew  into 
boyhood,  when  his  father  became  in- 


spired with  the  idea  that,  with  his 
family  of  girls  and  boys,  there  was 
greater  and  better  opportunities  for 
him  farther  west  and  soon  joined 
the  western  trend  of  frontier  set- 
tlers. Iowa  for  a  time  became  the 
home  of  this  family,  but  when  the 
enticing  reports  from  sunny  Kansas 
of  its  great  crops  of  golden  grain, 
that  was  heralded  back  over  the 
prairie  state,  there  was  bred  a  feel- 
ing of  discontent  in  the  Shoemaker 
family,  and  Iowa  and  Iowa  farming 
lost  all  their  charm  to  them,  and 
again  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up 
in  the  wagon  train  over  the  prairies 
to  western  Kansas,  where  a  homo 
was  again  established  and  farming 
ai.d   milling  became  the  nn  upallon. 

It  was  hero,  while  Ihe  grain  was 
slowly  trickling  from  the  hopper  to 
the  old-fashioned  millstones,  in  their 
slow  but.  everlasting  grind.  that 
young  Shoemaker,  though  vet  a  l><>\. 
conceived    the    I  flea    of    becoming  a 


stenographer  and  actually  used  his 
leisure  moments,  while  waiting  for 
the  hopper  to  empty,  in  the  old  mill, 
studying  and  practicing  shorthand. 
It  was  here,  too,  that  he  studied  the 
hardships  that  the  dry  land  farmer 
must  encounter,  facing  the  drouths 
that  prevailed  more  generally  than 
sunshine  and  shower.  It  was  here 
that  he  outlined  his  future  and  im- 
parted to  his  father  his  purposes  of 
going  to  the  city.  The  family  de- 
cided to  stick  together  and,  guided 
by  this  young  lad,  sold  out  and  jour- 
neyed back  to  Iowa,  locating  in 
Council  Bluffs. 

The  study  of  shorthand  was  taken 
up  and  completed  and  a  position  se- 


cured with  the  Burlington  railroad 
in  its  Council  Bluffs  freight  office. 
After  four  years'  experience  with 
this  company,  occupying  positions  in 
almost  all  of  its  departments,  he  en- 
gaged with  the  old  ESlkhorn  road, 
taking  the  position  of  second  clerk 
in  the  superintendent's  office  at  Nor- 
folk, Neb.,  where;  he  remained  for 
four  years,  when  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Denver  &  Itio  Grande 
railroad  and  was  located  at  Salida, 
Colo.,  for  thrM  years. 

Hie  experience  In  the  traffic  de- 
partment with  the  railroads  fitted 
him  for  this  line  of  work  and  tils 
services  were  in  demand.  From  the 
Rio  Qrande  road  he  came  to  the 
Swift  packing  plant  at  South  Omaha 
and  had  charge  of  similar  work  with 
this  company.  He  later  became  em- 
ployed   with     the    Armour  Packing 

company  in  its  traffic  department, 

and  wan  later  sent  by  this  companj 
to  Chicago,  to  n  belter  position  In 


the  same  department.  He  resigned 
his  Chicago  position  five  years  ago 
to  accept  the  position  of  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  Union  Stock  YTards  com- 
pany of  South  Omaha,  where  he  has 
filled  this  position  most  acceptably 
up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  has  been  very 
popular  in  his  stock  yards  relations 
and  has  made  hosts  of  friends,  both 
personally  and  for  the  company.  His 
ability  as  a  writer  and  advertiser 
has  made  him  friends  with  the  daily 
press;  his  sense  of  news  gathering 
was  a  resource  to  be  drawn  upon  at 
any  time;  he  traveled  to  see,  learn 
and  understand  conditions  and  pros- 
pects and  was  always  ready  with 
news  features.  We  regret  most  sin- 
cerely that  he  cannot  stay  in  Ne- 
brarl.a  and  help  advertise  its  live 
stock  industries.  We  realize,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  a  Nebraska  rep- 
resentative in  the  great  and  growing 
live  stock  industry  in  the  central 
west,  which  the  Denver  stock  yards 
now  represents. 

Denver  is  today  the  great  feeder 
market  of  the  country  and  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  in  this  line  of  in- 
dustry— in  cattle  and  sheep — as  the 
years  go  by.  We  congratulate  Den- 
ver and  the  western  live  stock  coun- 
try in  securing  so  competent  and 
efficient  a  person  as  Josepn  A.  Shoe- 
maker to  help  supervise  the  work  of 
carrying  forward  the  market  feature 
of  the  live  stock  interests  of  the 
west. 


Use  of  Unappropriated  Range 

That  there  should  be  some  uni- 
form system  of  leasing  the  unappro- 
priated range  throughout  the  semi- 
prii  country  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
sheep  there  is  no  reasonable  basis 
of  dispute.  There  are  millions  of 
acres  of  these  lands  scattered  all 
over  the  Rocky  mountain  districts, 
extending  from  the  British  posses- 
sions south  to  Mexico,  that  should 
be  utilized   to   the  best  advantage. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  live  stock  people  as  to 
how  these  lands  should  be  handled. 
One  faction  favors  the  leasing  by  the 
government  and  under  government 
supervision;  another  favors  the  ced- 
ing of  these  lands  to  the  states,  and 
the  state  leasing  to  the  user.  There 
is  a  third  element  termed  the  no- 
madic stockman,  who  prefers  taking 
his  chances  under  present  condi- 
tions, without  restriction. 

It  is  this  unsettled  condition  of 
opinions  and  interests  that  Is  hold- 
ing back  government  action  on  the 
grazing  proposition,  under  some 
form  of  title  to  grazing  right!  and 
privileges.  This  must  influence 
against  live  stock  production  and  at 
a  time  when  a  larger  supply  should 
come  from  these  unused  pastures. 

The  American  National  Live  Stock 
association,  n»  Its  Inst  meeting, 
urged  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  present  claims  for  a  leasing 
proposition  that  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  homesteader  and  tit  the 
same  time  admit  of  these  unappro- 
priated lands  being  grazed  It 
would  seem  that  such  a  temporary 
provision  could  he  arrived  at  that 
would  do  Justice  to  till  and  hIIII  give 
the  homesteader  an  opportunity  to 
tcHt  IiIh  ability  to  farm  or  to  conduct 
a  small  live  slock  business. 
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Cleaner  Corn 
—Higher 
Price 


S™  andyour  neighbors  too  ^> 


Take  in  what  you've  been  paying  out  for  corn  shelling* — and  muck  more — by  shelling;  your 
own  and  your  neighbor's  corn.  Get  1  to  3  cents  more  per  bushel  for  your  corn  by  shelling 
it  cleaner  and  grading  it  one  or  two  grades  higher.  Shell  your  corn  any  day  you  have  the 
time— days  when  you  have  no  other  pressing  work. 

The  REEVES  Power  Corn  Shelter 

will  soon  pay  for  itself  and  return  you  handsome  yearly  profits.  Makes  Quick  work,  shells 
over  1,000  bushels  per  hour.  Shells  cleaner,  because  it  has  the  most  advanced  type  of 
suction  fan.  Will  stand  many  years  of  the  hardest  use.  Built  on  the  cone  cylinder  type — 
has  long  ribs,  chilled  to  stand  hardest  wear.  The  cob  carrier  swings  to  right  or  left  or  out 
ahead,  throwing  cobs  clear  of  the  machine  and  wagons.  Let  us  prove  to  you  how  you  can 
make  big  money  this  year,  and  also  get  higher  prices  for  your  own  corn  by  shelling  it  clean. 

WRITE  -FOR  CATALOG  explaining  the  superiority  of  the  Reeves  Shelter  in  detail. 
Emerson-Brantlngham  Implement  Co.,  (incorporated)  439  Iron  St,  Rockford,  III. 

29313  Largest  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  in  the  World 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Lister*.  Spreaders,  Planters,  Drills,  Cultivators,  Mowers,  Hay  Tools,  Baling  Presses,  Core 
Shcllers,  Gas  Engines,  Farm  Tractors,  Steam  Traction  Engines,  Threshing  Machines,  Road  Rollers,  Wagons  and  Vehicles, 


That's  the  Record  of  Great  Western 
Spreaders  for  the  Past  12  Years 

Less  Expense — Less  Labor — Less  Repairs— Longer  Service 

The  cost  of  a  manure  spreader  must  be  figured  by  the  years  of  service  it  gives 
you  and  the  kind  of  service  you  et  out  of  it.  The  first  cost  of  a  Great  Western 
may  be  a  little  more  than  the  rice  of  some  shoddy,  poorly-made,  heavy-draft 
spreader,  but  it  costs  more  to  make  a  Great  Western,  and  that  extra  cost  is  made 
up  to  you  many  times  in  the  kind  and  length  of  service  it  gives.  Based  on  the 
cost  per  year,  the  Great  Western  is  the  cheapest  spreader  you  can  buy.  The  extra  dollars 
you  pay  at  the  start  are  paid  for  quality,  and  you'll  get  them  all  back,  with  many  more> 

Great  Western— Low  Down 


embraces  all  the  great  features  that  have 
kept  it  ahead  of  all  others  for  over  twelve 
years.  More  than  100,000  farmers  testify 
to  the  superiority  of  this  machine.  There's 
but  one  opinion  regarding  this  spreader, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  the  one  perfect  spreader. 

Features  that  Count 

Wheels  under  the  load — rollerbearings — 
rear  wheels  track  with  the  front — lightest 
draft  —  no  neckweight  —  simplest  direct 
drive— no  hidden  parts,  no  enclosed 
gears  —  individual  rollers  —  strong, 
rigid  oak  beater  rails  —  these  are 


some  of  the  points  that  put  the  Great  Weitern 
in  first  place  years  ago,  and  have  held  it 
there  ever  since. 

Trussed  Steel  Frame 

The  Great  Western  frame  Is  built  for  great 
strength— of  best  trussed  steel,  firmly  braced.  All 
weight  of  load  and  beater,  and  force  of  operation, 
rests  on  4-lnch  steel  sills. 

Simplest  Drive  Possible 

Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No  enclosed  gears. 
Simple  shifting  device— no  parts  In  motion  when 
driving  to  or  from  field. 

Fewest  parts  on  any  spreader.  Simplicity, 
strength,  service  and  durability  are  its  crowning 
features.     Write  today  for  Free  Spreader  Book. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

3  BIB  Second  Avenue 
Rock  Island,  III. 


m  Thelps- FREE 


BUGGY 
BOOK 


Write  today  sure  for  Phelps'  new  book  on  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Shows 
largest  selection  in  America — over  140— full  and  complete  line  of  harness 
styles.   167,000  regular  customers  already.   Phelps  ships  direct  to  you 
from  his  mammoth  factories— no  dealers'  profits. 
You  ought  to  have  this  fine  book  whether  you  buy 
now  or  later.    It  is  buggy  authority.  Then  too— 

HELPS  Guarantees  to  Save  You  $25  to  $40 
Gives  You  a  30  Days'  Free  Road  Test 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  without  Phelps  book  and  low  prices. 
Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Surreys,  Carts,  Carriages, 
Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  of  the  famous  genuine  Split 
Hickory  construction.   Write  immediately  and  get  free 
book  by  return  mail.   Phelps  pays  the  postage,  too. 
Address  H.  C.  PHELPS.  President 

H.  C.  Phelps      The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  48  Columbus, 
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"Badgers"  Cost  Little  to  Run 

Badgers  consume  no  fuel  which  they  do  not  turn  into  power — therefore, 
are  economical.    Badgers  always  run  perfectly— rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold, 
under  heavy  load  or  light  load.  Speed  adjustable  at  will.  Runs  so  smoothly 
needs  no  blocking.   Perfect  balance  means  long  life.  Extra  large  bearings. 
Perfect  oiling  system.  Guaranteed  for  five  years.   Finest  power  plant  for 
grinding,  wood  sawing,  fodder  cutting  or  any  other  belt 
driven  machines.   Made  in  Portable,  Semi-portable  and 
Stationary  types,  2H  to  30  H.  P.   Learn  all  about  these 
dependable  and  economical  engines.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Give  yoHrdealer*s  name  and  we'll  send  you  also  first  lesson 
of  free  course  on  gasoline  engine  operation.  Do  this  today. 
THE  CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  CO. 
108  Badger  Street  4  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Farmer's 
Friend 

'GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


Handling  5oil  for  Production 

IV~-Lxtent  of  Plant  Root  Systems  and  Their  Growth 


F  ONE  pulls  up  a  wheat 
plant  as  it  is  approaching 
maturity,  he  finds  attached 
to  the  crown  of  the  plant 
a  number  of  roots  of  various  sizes 
only  a  few  inches  in  length.  Unless 
he  is  a  skilled  botanist,  he  concludes 
that  these  are  all  the  roots  the  plant 
has,  and  that  through  these  the 
plant  derives  its  soil  nourishment. 
Accordingly,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  wheat  is  a  shallow- 
rooted  plant. 

Trunk  Lines,  Not  Feeding  Rootlets 

These  roots,  however,  furnish  the 
plant  no  part  of  its  nourishment; 
they  are  merely  the  trunk  lines 
which  receive  the  plant  nourishment 
from  the  feeding  rootlets  and  take 
it  to  the  growing  tissues  of  the 
plants;  they  are  merely  carriers,  not 
gatherers,  of  plant  food.  The  feed- 
ing rootlets,  by  means  of  which  the 
plant  gathers  its  soil  nourishment, 
were  broken  off  and  left  in  the  soil 
when  the  plant  was  lifted.  Since  the 
plant  derives  its  nourishment  from 
the  soil  in  the  form  of  solution,  the 
rootlets  that  gather  it  must  have  a 
very  delicate  and  penetrative  struc- 
ture to  enable  them  to  absorb  the 
nutritive  solution. 

Feeding  Rootlets  of  Plants 

These  feeding  rootlets  are  gener- 
ally invisible  to  the  unaided  eye; 
they  must  be  fine  enough  to  thread 
their  way  through  the  minute  pore 
spaces  in  the  soil  in  order  that  they 
may  gather  their  nourishment  from 
the  surface  of  these  soil  grains.  If 
one  should  examine  the  tip  of  the 
feeding  rootlet  with  a  microscope  he 
would  find  it  composed  of  a  single 
cell,  transparent  and  apparently  of 
a  jellylike  consistency.  The  walls 
of  the  cell  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  permit  the  free  passage  of  the 
nutritive  solution  through  them.  As 
soon  as  the  plant  nutriment  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  cell  is  ex- 
hausted the  rootlet  puts  out  another 
cell  in  the  direction  from  which 
plant  nutrition  is  to  be  derived,  and 
what  was  formerly  the  tip  cell  be- 
gins to  undergo  a  transformation 
that  will  eventually  convert  it  into 
a  mere  carrier  of  food  and  make  it 
a  part  of  a  general  trunk  line  car- 
rier. 

Extent  of  Feeding  Root  System 
From  what  has  preceded,  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
root  systems  of  plants  are  much 
.more  extensive  than  has  usually 
been  supposed.  It  is  now  known 
that  spring  wheat,  under  favorable 
conditions,  sends  its  roots  from  three 
to  four  feet  into  the  ground;  winter 
wheat  from  four  to  six  feet;  pota- 
toes and  other  root  crops  from  three 
to  four  feet,  and  corn  from  four  to 
ten  feet.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  growth  of  plants  depends 
more  upon  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
soil than  upon  the  condition  of  the 
surface  soil.  The  most  successful 
grower  will  so  handle  his  soil  that 
the  feeding  rootlets  may  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  subsoil,  and  there 
attain  their  greatest  extension. 
Roots  May  Be  Led  in  Any  Direction 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the 


tip  of  the  feeding  rootlet  sends  out 
a  new  cell  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  may  gather  nourishment 
for  the  plant.  Sufficient  water  in 
the  soil  to  dissolve  the  plant  food 
that  is  in  the  soil  is  necessary  to 
enable  plants  to  take  their  nourish- 
ment. By  controlling  the  water  in 
the  soil  and  locating  it  where  it  win 
prove  of  most  benefit  one  may  gov- 
ern and  direct  the  direction  in  which 
plant  roots  shall  grow.  They  can- 
not grow  in  soil  in  which  there  is 
not  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  the 
plant  food;  they  will  grow  in  the 
direction  in  which  there  is  sufficient 
water.  If  only  the  surface  of  the 
soil  contains  the  requisite  amount 
of  moisture  the  plant  will  have  only 
surface  roots;  if  only  the  subsoil  has 
a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture,  the 
plant  roots  will  be  found  only  in  the 
subsoil. 

Surface  Roots  Not  Desirable 

If  the  plant  finds  its  nourishment, 
or,  rather,  finds  sufficient  water  to 
dissolve  plant  food,  only  near  the 
surface,  it  is  there  that  the  plants 
will  distribute  their  roots.  This 
surface  soil  loses  its  moisture  rap- 
idly by  evaporation,  upon  exposure 
to  the  winds  and  to  the  sun.  As 
soon  as  the  water  in  the  surface  soil 
is  gone  the  plants  starve  for  lack  of 
food.  Some  people  advocate  a 
manure  mulch  for  fruit  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  arid  or  semi-arid  districts. 
This  is  bad  policy.  Under  such  a 
mulch  the  moisture  is  found  at  or 
near  the  surface,  and  as  a  result  the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  found  at  or 
near  the  surface.  When  the  mulch 
is  finally  removed  and  the  surface  is 
exposed  to  wind  and  sun,  the  roots 
of  the  trees  suffer,  and  the  trees 
suffer  accordingly.  In  the  semi- 
arid  districts,  where  some  irrigation 
is  necessary  to  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  trees,  it  is  almost  the  univer- 
sal custom  to  apply  water  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil;  this,  of  necessity, 
brings  the  tree  roots  next  to  the  sur- 
face, where  the  wind  and  the  sun 
may  play  havoc  with  them. 

Send  Roots  Down  Into  Subsoil 

It  would  be  a  much  better  prac- 
tice to  apply  the  water  where  it  is 
desired  that  the  roots  shall  go.  It 
is  best  for  the  tree  that  it  root  itself 
as  deeply  as  possible.  If  the  water 
is  applied  below  the  tree,  instead  of 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  will 
permeate  the  subsoil,  leading  the 
tree  roots  whereever  it  goes,  and  in 
this  subsoil  it  will  be  absolutely  pro- 
tected from  evaporation  by  wind  and 
sun,  and  the  roots  there  located  will 
also  have  the  same  protection.  Then, 
so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  mois- 
ture in  the  subsoil  to  enable  the 
plants  to  derive  their  nutriment 
there,  it  will  not  matter  how  dry  the 
surface  of  the  soil  may  become.  This 
dry  surface  will  act  as  a  soil  mulch 
and  help  to  lock  up  the  moisture  in 
the  subsoil,  where  it  may  be  held  in- 
definitely for  use. 

What  is  true  of  trees,  as  has  just 
been  set  forth,  is  equally  true  of  all 
ordinary  farm  crops.  The  purpose 
of  the  grower  should  be  to  make  his 
plants  deep  soil  feeders,  instead  of 
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surfnee  soil  feeders.  In  order  to  do 
this  he  must  have  moisture  in  the 
subsoil  in  order  to  attract  the  roots 
of  plants  in  that  direction.  Water 
in  the  ordinary  subsoil  is  secure 
against  loss  by  evaporation.  The 
grower  may  store  up  in  the  subsoil 
water  enough  fully  to  nourish  his 
plants,  no  matter  how  dry  the  sur- 
face soil  may  be;  they  will  then  be 
able  to  endure  the  exigencies  of  heat 
and  drouth  much  better  than  shal- 
low-rooted plants.  There  have  been 
instances  where  water  sufficient  for 
a  two  years'  crop  has  been  stored  in 
the  subsoil,  and  has  carried  crops 
tli  rough  two  seasons  of  heat  and 
drouth. 

Problem  for  the  Farmer 

The  problem  for  the  farmer,  then, 
is  to  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  water 
In  the  subsoil,  and  keep  it  there. 
This  is  practically  true  of  the  arid 
and  semi-arid  districts,  but  it  is  also 
in  a  certain  measure  true  of  the  hu- 
mid districts,  because  even  in  these 
districts  there  come  periods  of 
drouth,  where  the  plant  cannot 
thrive  upon  what  little  water  remains 
in  the  surface  soil. 

These  preliminary  necessities  in 
the  soil  for  plant  growth  having 
been  set  forth,  these  articles  will  now 
proceed  to  show  how  the  farmer  may 
secure  them,  and  particularly  how  he 
may  store  up  in  his  subsoil  moisture 
sufficient  to  enable  his  crops  to 
thrive  and  mature,  regardless  of 
what  the  condition  of  the  surface 
soil  may  be. 


netting  Ready  for  Spring  Work 

The  thoughtful  farmer  has  his 
season's  work  all  planned  out  for 
next  season.  He  knows  about  how 
many  acres  he  will  put  to  each  crop, 
how  many  milk  cows  he  will  keep, 
how  many  sows  he  will  have  to  far- 
row. It  is  all  planned  except  the 
details  and  filling  in,  which  he  must 
do  as  the  work  is  done. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  harness  in 
good  repair,  the  tools  put  in  readi- 
ness, the  seed  corn  sorted,  tested 
and  graded;  the  seed  oats  all 
fanned  and  everything  in  readiness 
for  the  busy  rush  of  spring.  Much 
preliminary  work  can  be  done  of  the 
many  small  things  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  important. 

Many  springs  are  wet  and  unsuita- 
ble to  do  much  work,  so  it  stands  us 
in  hand  to  be  ready  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  and  all  of  this 
valuable  time  can  be  used  in  getting 
ready.  Go  around  the  fences — do 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  stock 
right  where  you  put  thorn.  Poor 
fences  make  breachy  stock.  Clean 
ihe  brush  out  of  the  way,  so  it  will 
not  bother  in  the  spring.  It  is  good 
to  stop  ditches  from  washing.  It  is 
business  to  haul  out  and  scatter  all 
the  manure.  By  keeping  all  little 
lobs  done  and  out  of  the  way  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  present  them- 
selves, we  can  easily  keep  our  work 
up  in  first-class  condition. 

It  is  business  to  have  the  best  of 
seed,  stock  or  help.  Anything  that 
is  poor  grade  cannot  produce  good 
grade  of  crops  or  results.  In  hiring 
a  man  get  a  dependable,  intelligent 
one  that  does  not  need  to  be  told 
everything;  one  who  can  take  the 
lead  and  run  the  business  should 
you  be  ill  or  away. 

JAMES  WILTSE. 


$2,000,000  Buried 


In  Reo  the  Fifth  we  bury 
at  least  $2,000,000  per 
year  where  few  men  ever 
see  it. 

That's  somewhere  about 
$200  per  car. 

But  years  of  use  will 
always  show  one  what  this 
buried  money  buys. 

Not  in  the  Price 

This  extra  hidden  cost  doesn't 
show  in  the  price. 

We  save  it  by  unusual  factory 
economies.  By  building  all  our 
own  parts — by  not  changing  models. 
By  carrying  efficiency  to  an  extreme. 

We  save  20  per  cent  in  one  way 
alone — by  building  a  single  model. 
And  all  those  savings  go  to  pay  for 
things  like  these : 

Where  They  Go 

In  Reo  the  Fifth  we  use  190  drop 
forgings,  to  avoid  all  hidden  flaws. 
Steel  castings  would  cost  half  as 
much. 

We  use  IS  roller  bearings — 11  of 
them  Timken.  The  common  ball 
bearings  cost  one-fifth  as  much. 


*By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

We  use  tires  34x4,  at  a  cost  of 
$60  per  car  over  smaller  tires.  But 
you  save  this  cost  over  and  over  in 
lower  tire  upkeep. 

We  use  a  $75  magneto — a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  a  centrifugal 
pump — 14-inch  brake  drums — 2-inch, 
7-leaf  springs. 

We  use  genuine  leather  uphol- 
stery, filled  with  the  best  curled 
hair.  Flush  electric  dash  lights. 
Nickel  trimmings,  even  under  the 
hood.    A  17-coated  body. 

Costly  Caution 

Each  lot  of  steel  is  analyzed 
twice.  Gears  are  tested  in  a  crush- 
ing machine,  to  stand  75,000  pounds 
per  tooth.  Springs  are  tested  for 
100,000  vibrations. 

Each  engine  is  tested  20  hours  on 
blocks  and  28  hours  in  the  chassis. 
We  make  three  unusual  tests. 


Parts  are  ground  over  and  over. 

Tests  and  inspections  are  carried 
to  extremes. 

Then  we  insist  on  big  margins  of 
safety.  All  vital  parts  are  given  at 
least  50  per  cent  over-capacity. 

And  we  limit  our  output  to  50 
cars  daily  so  no  man  is  ever  hurried. 

Each  Car  Perfect 

The  result  is  this : 

Every  buyer  gets  a  flawless  car. 
He  gets  a  car  fit  for  any  strain.  His 
cost  of  upkeep  is  cut  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

Men  are  learning  the  need  for  a 
car  like  this.  The  demand  has 
grown  far  beyond  our  output. 

Men  who  pay  $3,000  and  over  ex- 
pect a  car  built  like  this.  But 
never  was  a  car  built  better  than 
Reo  the  Fifth.  And  the  price  is 
$1,095. 


Ideal  Center  Control 


The  leading  cars  now  have  left 
side  drive.    Also  the  center  control. 

But  in  Reo  the  Fifth  all  gear 
shifting  is  done  with  one  small 
cane-shaped  handle.  It  is  done  by 
moving  this  handle  only  three  inches 
in  each  of  four  directions. 

It  is  done  with  the  right  hand, 
without  any  reaching.  It's  as  easy 
as  moving  the  spark  lever. 


Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals,  so  both  front  doors  are 
clear. 

This  feature  alone — though  it 
costs  nothing  extra — is  worth,  I 
consider,  $100  per  car. 


Sold  by  1,000  dealers.  Write  for 
our  1913  catalog  and  we'll  tell  you 
the  nearest  show-room. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  inches 
Tires — 

34  x  4  inches 
Center  Control 
15  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  Electric 

Lights 
190  Drop 

Forgings 
Made  with 

5  and  2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 

gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets— all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $170).  (141) 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

1 26-inch  Hog  Fence  11c.  H 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,.. .21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence. ,22'Ac. 
1 80-rod  spool  Bub  Wire,  $1.05 
^  .Many  Htyles  and  holghts.    Our  lanre  FYeo  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  nave. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester.  Ind. 
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Fence  lor  every  place  on  your  farm — direct  to  ^s»J 
you  Irorn  nearest  point  of  delivery — St  factory  prices  \ 
—  Ireltjht  prepaid.    I-  inllrsa  rust-resisting  stays.  Iltlie 
rtill-filtlntf  special  Joint,  every  mdR-uaranleed.  Send 
for  mtiney-savlnit  catalog—  don't  buy  till  you  do. 
ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.      17a  Ikk  IMl  Prsrl      ELOIN.  III.  J 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  advert 
tisert  tvre  deservinji  of  your  (Matron* 
age-    Rend  their  «<is  and  send  them 

your  orders  u.s  often  as  possible. 
Don't  forget  lo  mention  this  QUsgaV 
tne  when  writing. 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Cray  4V  Dsns  FJsclrir  Stsrtini  and  Electric  Ufhtlai. 
Bosch  Matarts.    1 1  in.  Upbolitsry. 

I.lcenvd  under  Dyer  pat.nta  >>:i.r,'J>   HH-..W.  and 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Five  Years    Kvrry  ono  succaaaful  na  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles. 
Forty  Years    Every  one  aurcesaful  as  mnnufnc 
turera  of  stnndnrd  vehicles. 

Get*  Catalogue  t  I  Z&$Sg%'tl*fL& 

■•■si   ar,u  Df  vhawi  IS  MltM    u,v  Sal 

Iff  hate  a  l.nilncaa  propoalllnn  for  Jnu.  Our  goal  I"'  • 
1 ' l*i  rt  Csr"  la  every  locality.   II  tliero  Un'l  one  In  tour  neitfh. 

burhuod    il  (line  Isn'l  n  Full  rte.der      "  V""  "  "III  I"  I"  V"Ut 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  In  us  aoow. 
Ttirsa  Distinct  Modal*— Trait  N,  123. Inch  wheel  raise,  else* 

lr  ,   I.:.      ■  Ilslttlni  «v«'em.    I'll,  e  t\ I VI  on 

all  4U,  UU  In.  wheel  tatfr,  PlfMoO  Martrr  and  ele.  till  Untiling 
ty.tem     Prlfe  f  I.ISfl  <*). 
Pratt  in   lit  In    wli.el  Kite,   l're«tO  Starter  and  electrw  lighting 
ay.l'em.    Pries  fMCU.uu. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 

I  I  KHAKI  INDIANA 
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The  New  Fuel  :  Denatured  Alcohol 

What  Experience  Has  Taught  Regarding  It 


_\UCH  was  promised,  and  great 
I  IVl  I  things  have  been  expected, 
fes^BSSl  of  the  new  fuel,  denatured 
M.flFyal  alcohol.  It  was  confi- 
dently expected  to  solve  the  warm 
weather  problem  for  those  homes  in 
which  a  gas  stove  is  an  impossibil- 
ity. Now,  hundreds  of  anxious 
country  women  are  asking,  "Is  it 
doing  all  that  is  claimed  for  it?  Can 
I  believe  the  glowing  accounts  of 
its  achievements  that  I  frequently 
read?  Do  you  recommend  an  alco- 
hol stove  to  me  as  a  wise  invest- 
ment?" 

From  personal  experience  I  can- 
not give  the  alcohol  stove  an  un- 
qualified recommendation,  and  my 
experience  is  backed  by  the  fact  that 
countless  women  have  purchased 
these  stoves  with  the  highest  of  ex- 
pectations and  have  pronounced 
them  unsatisfactory.  That  this  state 
of  affairs  is  due  more  to  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  worker  than  to  any 
imperfection  of  the  stove  does  not 
matter  materially.  Some  very  in- 
teresting accounts  have  been  printed 
regarding  the  use  of  denatured  alco- 
hol. Some  of  these  results  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain;  others  I  have 
not.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  to  accomplish 
on  two  small  burners  what  has  hith- 
erto required  the  whole  top  of  a 
good-sized  coal  or  wood  range.  Yet 
this  is  what  many  housewives  ap- 
pear to  expect. 

Produces  a  Quick  Heat 

The  alcohol  stove  is  a  neat,  light 
arrangement,  weighing  but  a  few 
pounds.  It  is  easily  carried  and  re- 
quires but  little  space  on  a  table  in 
kitchen  or  dining  room.  It  works 
on  the  principle  of  a  gas  stove,  pro- 
ducing a  quick  heat,  which  can  be 
regulated  from  that  sufifcient  to 
cook  steak  to  a  slow  heat  for  sim- 
mering.. Upon  lighting  the  stove  a 
little  alcohol  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  open  pan  under  the  burner.  The 
heat  from  this  burning  alcohol  gen- 
erates a  gas  in  the  chamber  above 
which  burns  when  the  valve  is 
opened;  after  the  alcohol  in  the  pan 
is  burned  out  there  is  no  odor  from 
the  stove,  and  utensils  used  upon  it 
may  be  placed  directly  upon  the  ta- 
ble, so  free  from  smoke  or  soot  are 
they.  The  stove  is  always  ready  for 
instant  use,  no  tedious  waiting  for 
the  fire  "to  burn  up"  before  cooking 
can  begin. 

Alcohol  is  Sate 

Alcohol  is  safe  and  clean  to  use; 
if  by  chance  some  happens  to  be 
spilled,  it  soon  evaporates,  leaving 
behind  neither  stain  nor  odor. 
Where  alcohol  can  be  purchased  for 
about  50  cents  per  gallon,  it  is  no 
more  expensive  than  oil  or  gasoline, 
and  gives  a  more  satisfactory  heat 
than  either.  Undoubtedly  the  ma- 
jority of  women  would  find  this  lit- 
tle stove  excellent  in  doing  the  work 
for  a  family  of  one,  two  or  three 
persons.  But  the  majority  of  farm 
families  during  the  warm  season 
number  many  more  than  this,  and 
the  cook,  after  a  few  attempts  with 
the  "toy  stove,"  goes  back  to  the 
range,  with  its  big,  comfortable  top, 


in  spite  of  its  dust  and  heat  and  dis- 
comfort. 

Housewife  Must  Use  New  Mothods 

This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance; if  the  house  wife  wishes  her 
alcohol  stove  to  be  really  useful,  she 
must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of 
her  time-honored  methods  of  cook- 
ing. If  she  is  willing  to  experiment, 
to  use  new  methods  and  new  uten- 
sils, well  and  good;  if  not,  she  had 
better  not  purchase  an  alcohol  stove. 

Three  things  necessarily  go  with 
this  little  stove  in  cooking  for  a 
large  family — a  steam  cooker,  a 
small  portable  oven  for  use  over  one 
burner  and  a  fireless  cooker.  A 
good  steam  cooker  cost's  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6 — almost  as 
much  as  the  stove  itself — but  it  pays 
for  itself  over  and  over  again  in  a 
saving  of  fuel.  In  it  may  be  cooked 
an  entire  dinner  oi  meat,  vegetables, 
brown  loaf  and  dessert,  and  with 
much  less  trouble  than  when  cooked 
in  separate  utensils  on  the  range. 
There  is  a  great  saving,  too,  of  dish- 
washing, for  the  food  may  be  served 
in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  cooked, 
and  just  how  much  of  a  saving  of 
work  this  is  only  a  weary  woman 
can  appreciate. 

The  portable  oven  will  cost  from 
7  5  cents  to  $1.50;  for  15  cents  a  tin- 
smith will  make  a  shallow  baking 
tii.  which  just  fits  inside.  This  oven 
is  large  enough  to  hold  a  good-sized 
pieplate,  while  the  large  baking  tin 
will  hold  sufficient  biscuits  or  small 
cakes  for  the  famly  supper. 

The  Fireless  Cooker 
The  fireless  cooker  may  be  notic- 
ing more  than  a  home-manufactured 


hay  box,  if  necessary.  It  will  save 
both  fuel  and  space  on  the  little 
stove;  into  it  will  go  anything  that 
requires  long,  slow  cooking.  Com- 
mon sense  and  a  little  practice  will 
convince  the  most  skeptical  cook  of 
its  usefulness. 

By  means  of  these  utensils — not 
commonly  found  in  the  farm  kitchen 
— it  is  possible  and  practical  to  do 
the  cooking  for  a  good-sized  family 
on  the  two-burner  alcohol  stove, 
with  an  occasional  heating  of  the 
big  oven,  and  at  no  great  expense 
for  fuel.  It  will  insure  a  cool,  com- 
fortable room  in  which  to  work, 
freedom  from  dust  and  ashes  and 
the  carrying  in  of  coal  and  wood,  as 
well  as  the  washing  of  fewer  cook- 
ing dishes.  But  it  also  means  the 
trying  of  new  receipts  and  working 
along  new  lines,  and  some  women 
seem  to  find  this  almost  impossible. 
One  excellent  thing  it  will  accom- 
plish— a  breaking  up  of  the  constant 
use  of  the  frying  pan,  to  which  too 
many  cooks  are  addicted.  Each  in- 
dividual must  judge  for  herself 
whether  for  her  the  alcohol  stove 
will  be  a  practical  proposition. 

The  Alcohol  Lamp 

The  alcohol  lamp  gives  a  clear, 
white  light  and  requires  much  less 
attention  than  those  burning  kero- 
sene. The  alcohol  heaters  are  said 
to  be  most  satisfactory  by  those  who 
have  given  them  a  trial.  Certainly 
they  must  be  easily  cared  for,  as  al- 
cohol is  never  objectionable  or 
"smelly"  like  oil. 

So  far  as  personal  experience  is 
concerned,  I  have  always  preferred 
using  the  big  range  on  wash  day 


Neither  is  the  alcohol  stove  very  sat- 
isfactory for  heating  irons  unless  a 
piece  of  tin  is  placed  over  the  burner 
to  distribute  the  heat  and  the  irons 
are  covered  closely.  An  alcohol 
iron  is  much  more  satisfactory  and 
i.3  very  inexpensive  to  run. 

Two  pieces  of  tin,  one  large 
enough  to  cover  one  burner,  the 
other  covering  both,  is  a  help.  When 
using  a  large  frying  pan,  this  tin 
distributes  the  heat  under  its  whole 
surface.  The  larger  tin  enables  one 
to  keep  one  kettle  of  food  warm  and 
to  cook  another  with  but  one  burner. 
All  these  points  are  items  worthy  of 
notice. 

With  study  and  attention  the  new 
fuel  will  do  all,  or  most,  of  what  is 
claimed  for  it.  If  used  thought- 
lessly it  will  prove  an  expensive 
helper  and  of  little  assistance. 
ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 

Cream  Cheese 
When  your  family  tires  of  cottage 
cheese  try  fixing  it  this  way:  Heat 
the  milk  until  the  curd  is  rather  dry, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil;  dip  it  out  of 
the  whey  with  a  strainer,  let  cool, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  a 
little  anise  seed,  if  liked,  and  plenty 
of  good,  thick,  sweet  cream  to  make 
not  too  soft.  Make  into  balls  as 
large  as  a  pound  of  butter  and  set 
away  to  ripen.  In  a  few  weeks 
serve  your  family  with  a  nice  cream 
cheese. 

Butter  Cookies — One-half-pound 
of  butter,  two  cups  granulated 
sugar,  one  cup  cream,  sweet  or  sour; 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  a  half  cup  of  hot  water,  flavor 
with  cinnamon,  if  liked,  flour  to 
make  dough  stiff  enough  to  roll 
easily.  These  cookies  will  melt  in 
your  mouth. 

MRS.  A.  TREMPER. 


You  Can  Do  16 More  MbrA 

How  much  would  you  save  every  year  if  your  wagon 
would  do  one-third  more  work?   Do  you  want  to  save  it? 

Every  machine  on  the  farm  has  been  improved,  except  the  farm 
wagon,  which  is  used  the  most.    The  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon 
_  will  save  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  every  year 
by  its  economy  of  operation. 

Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagons 

Have  Revolutionized  Farm  Wagon  Construction 

They  run  one-third  to  one-half  easier  and  require  less  power  to  pull  the  load.  They  go  more  miles,  and 
two  horses  can  easily  do  the  work  of  three.  They  save  time — horses — harness— feed —repair  bills— greasing 
— trouble,  and  wear  on  the  wagon.  It  means  a  big  saving  to  you  in  time  and  money,  and  is  much  easier  on 
the  horses.  Official  tests  by  Road  Experts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  show  remarkable  results. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate. 

Write  For  Free  Book 

that  gives  full  information  about  the  improved  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing,  records  of  Government  tests,  etc. 

PETER  SCHUTTLER  CO., 

2523  W.  22nd  St.,  Chicago^ 

The  World's  Greatest  Wagon  Factory 
Established  1843 
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Rearing   Boys  on   the  Farm 

III— Boys,  Brain  and  Brawn 


VERY  farmer  knows  that 
when  he  has  a  piece  of 
ground  lying  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  he  needs  to  he  very 
careful  which  way  he  plows,  so  that 
the  heavy  rains  will  not  wear  out  a 
furrow  and  a  ditch  be  formed. 

It  is  so  with  the  mind  of  a  boy. 
The  environment  into  which  he  is 
thrown  starts  habits  which  keep 
deepening  the  furrows  in  his  brain 
until  the  course  of  a  lifetime  is  set. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the 
boy  forms  the  right  kind  of  habits. 
In  the  formation  of  these  habits  the 
school  plays  a  very  essential  part. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  public  school.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  many  instances  it  has  been 
tnven  too  little  attention.  The  posi- 
tion of  school  director  has  been  one 
to  be  avoided,  since  it  brings  no 
financial  returns,  and  often  much 
trouble  and  criticism.  There  is  a 
chance  in  every  school  district  for 
some  man,  by  giving  intelligent, 
earnest  effort  to  the  supervision  of 
the  public  school,  to  render  a  large 
service  to  the  community.  And 
then,  too  great  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised in  the  choice  of  a  teacher.  Boys 
are  hero  worshipers,  and  the  right 
kind  of  teacher  can  lead  wherever 
she  chooses. 

We  will  never  get  very  far  with 
our  country  schools  until  we  learn 
to  pay  more  to  those  who  train  our 
children  than  we  do  to  those  who 
scrub  our  floors:  until  we  show  by 
salaries  paid  that  we  are  as  con- 
cerned with  the  proper  cultivation  of 
our  children's  minds  as  we  are  with 
the  cultivation  of  our  corn,  and  by 
the  better  condition  of  school  build- 
ings and  surroundings  that  we  think 
as  much  of  our  boys  as  we  do  of  our 
hogs. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  school 
is  the  right  kind  of  literature  in  the 
home.  It  doesn't  cost  much  these 
clays  to  provide  a  few  good  books 
and  some  of  the  best  current  litera- 
ture. It  is  worth  any  parent's  whi  e 
to  know  what  his  child  is  reading. 
Papers  like  "The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion" have  worked  wonders  in  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  boys.  The 
farm  home  has  been  deluged  with 
cheap  advertising  papers  filled  with 
coarse  stories  and  coarser  advertis- 
ing. Such  papers  and  magazines  are 
a  slander  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  best  farm 
paper  available,  several  good  cur- 
rent magazines  and  a  good  daily  pa- 
per will  pay  well  for  the  investment. 

As  the  boy  progresses  in  his  men- 
tal growth  he  comes  to  that  crisis 
In  his  life — the  'teen  years.  Here- 
tofore he  has  been  a  child.  Very 
rapidly  now  he  passes  Into  man- 
hood. If  parents  could  only  appro- 
elate  the  importance  of  these  years, 
physically,  mentally,  socially  and 
spiritually,  it  would  mean  much  for 
our  boys.  It  Is  the  period  of  stress 
and  storm,  and  with  no  one  la  this 
truer  than  with  the  boy  on  the  farm, 
who  has  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  often 
unaided  and  generally  misunder- 
stood. 

The  boy  in  his   teens  needs  to  tin 


understood,  for  he  does  not  under- 
stand himself.  He  is  just  com:.!,; 
out  from  that  far  country  to  which 
he  will  never  be  permitted  to  return 
— a  country  which  leads  the  author 
of  the  "Court  of  Boyville"  to  well 
say: 

Where  is  Boyville,  by  what  track 
Must  we  trace  our  journey  back; 
tip  what  mountains,  o'er  what  seas, 
Through  what  meadow  lands  and  leas, 
Must  we  travel  to  the  bourne 
Of  the  shady  rows  of  corn 
That  leads  down  to  the  willows, 
Where  the  day  is  always  morn? 

Heretofore  the  boy's  religion  has 
been  that  of  his  mother,  his  politics 
that  of  his  father,  and  he  has  de- 
fended both  with  vigor  born  of  con- 
viction, but  now  he  comes  to  prove 
everything  for  himself.  He  is  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  the  man  of 
independent  thought  later  on.  The 
wise  parent  recognizes  these  evi- 
dences of  maturity  and  governs  him- 
self accordingly.  We  well  remem- 
ber the  farm  boy  whose  wise  father 
allowed  him  to  go  to  town  alone  to 
sell  a  load  of  hogs.  This  was  one 
of  the  proudest  moments  of  his  life. 
The  hogs  may  have  brought  half  a 
cent  a  pound  less,  but  what  is  a  hog 
compared  to  a  boy? 

The  'teen  period  is  the  emotional 
age.  Temper  often  palys  havoc  with 
the  peace  of  the  family,  and  es- 
pecially with  smaller  brothers  and 
sisters.  A  wise  guiding  hand  is 
needed.  It  is  the  time  of  falling  in 
love  most  enthusiastically  and  ar- 
dently. Some  day,  when  we  under- 
stand better,  we  will  cease  to  poke 
fun  at  the  17-year-old  boy  in  love 
and  will  come  to  learn  that  to  have 
his  life  touched  and  hallowed  by  the 
right  kind  of  girl  is  the  greatest 
steadier  in  the  life  of  any  boy. 

But  coming  out  of  all  this  crisis 
and  turmoil  finally  emerges  that 
most  important  thing  of  all — the 
boy's  will.  The  farm  is  the  greatest 
place  in  the  world  for  will  training. 
We  learn  to  do  by  doing.  We  learn 
to  will  by  willing.  By  placing  re- 
sponsibility on  the  bo-  in  his  later 
'teens — not  too  much,  not  too  little 
— let  him  learn  the  great  lesson  of 
bringing  things  to  pass  and  permit 
him  to  know  the  joy  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  well  done  through 
his  own  initiative.  William  Byron 
Forbush  speaks  of  the  "you  must'' 
and  the  "I  must"  boys.  Let  us  so 
train  our  boys  on  the  farm  that  their 
lives  are  directed  from  inner  motives 
because  they  have  learned  the  great 
lesson  of  "I  must." 

E.  P.  DIONISON. 


All  Went  in  lips 

Convincing  testimony  as  to  the 
enormity  of  the  tipping  evil  was  re- 
ceived from  an  authoritative  ROUTC4 
when  a  boarding  houso  manager 
sought  legal  means  to  r<  strain  a 
hoarder  from  bestowing  such  extrav- 
agant tips  upon  the  Herviipts. 

"But  you  should  not  compbiln," 
the  judge  argued.  "If  hIip  gives 
them  so  much,  that  ought  to  make 
It  easier  for  you." 

"nut  It  doesn't, "  said  the  woman. 
"She  doesn't  have  anything  left  to 
pay  her  board  with'" 


THE  TRINI DAD- LAKE-ASPHALT 

Get  roofing  you  don't  have  to 
repair  and  renew  every  little  while. 
You  want  the  roofing  made  with 
a  genuine  waterproofer. 

Genasco  is  made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt — Nature's  everlast- 
ing waterproofer. 

It  doesn't  split,  crack,  rot,  rust, 
or  crumble.  Gives  lasting  protec- 
tion against  all  weathers. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for 
the  hemisphere  trademark.  Every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco  is  supplied 
with  patented  Kant-leak  Kleets,  that  make  seams  watertight  without  cement 
and  large-headed  nails — prevent  nail-leaks.  Write  us  for  samples  of  Genasco 
and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,  free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  ia  the  world. 


New  York 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


TRADE  MARK 
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ORNAMENTAL   VICTOR  FARM 
LAWN   FENCE  GATES— HEAVILY 

Is  extra  heavy  weight,  sag-proo!   GALVANIZED;  til 


weave,  close,  even  spacing  of  the  picket 
wires,  self-adjusting  to  uneven  ground; 
asy  to  etcct  on  wood  or  iron  post9. 
The  enormous  output  of  our  fac- 
tory, the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  makes  Cyclone  the 
lowest  priced  high-grade 
fence  you  can  buy. 


stron 

est  gate  made;  has  tubular  steel 
frame  free  from  holes;  heavy  wire 
fabric,  rust-proof,  automatic  lock  absolutely 
stock  proof ;  raise 
device  holds  gate  firm 
in    any   position  at 
front  or  hinge  end. 


|  See  your  dealer  about  these  goods;  or 
write  us  for  fine  Free  Illustrated 
Catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.. 
Dept.  82        •       •       WAUKEOAN.  ILL. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer   -   -   -  - 

Breeder's  ( iazette  -  - 
Woman's  World  -  - 


All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 


$1.80 

Subscribe  Now 
Address— The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
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February  S,  1913 


American  Soldiers  on  Mexican  Boundary 


IAREDO,  Tex. — This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  letters 
which  I  shall  write  about 
our  sister  country  of  Mex- 
ico. T  have  come  to  the  boundary 
by  the  way  of  St.  Louis  and  San  An- 
tonio, and  am  now  here  at  Laredo, 
on  the  southern  edge  of  Uncie  Sam's 
land.  I  had  this  afternoon  the  pe- 
culiar experience  of  standing  astride 
(he  two  greatest  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican republics.  I  was  in  the  center 
of  the  old  wagon  bridge  which  here 
crosses  the  Rio  Grande,  and  I  had 
my  left  foot  and  hand  in  the  United 
States,  while  my  right  foot  was  in 
Mexico.  I  know  this  was  the  fact, 
for  behind  me  was  one  of  the  bound- 
ary posts  which  mark  the  outline  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  This  was 
a  steel  pyramid  about  a  foot  square 
at  the  bottom  and  six  feet  in  height; 
it  was  plated  with  silver,  and  each 
side  of  it  bore  an  inscription  show- 
ing that  it  marked  the  boundary 
line.  The  carving  on  the  side  facing 
our  country  was  in  English  and  that 
on  the  opposite  side  in  Spanish,  but 
both  mean  the  same.  The  English 
inscription  reads: 

"Boundary  of  the  United  States, 
Treaty  of  18  48.  Re-established  by 
treaties  of  1884-1889." 

Under  these  words  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Destruction  or  displacement  of 
this  monument  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  the  United  States  or 
by  Mexico." 

The  United  States  side  of  the 
pyramid  is  marked  with  the  Amer- 
ican eagle  and  on  the  Mexican  side 
is  the  coat  of  arms  of  Mexico.  As 
I  stood  facing  the  west,  with  my 
right  leg  in  the  United  States  and 
my  left  leg  in  Mexico,  1  observed 
the  left  perceptibly  trembled.  Per- 
haps it  was  for  fear  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  has  been  so  long  going 
on  on  the  southern  side  of  bridge. 
Our  Boundary  with  Mexico 

I  turned  around  and  looked  to  the 
west,  my  eye  following  the  course  of 
the  Rio  Grande  as  far  as  sight  could 
reach;  it  is  a  ragged,  muddy,  dreary 
stream,  with  banks  which  are  ragged 
and  low,  and  bordered  by  vegetation 
as  coarse  and  thirsty  as  that  of  the 
Jordan.  The  stream  is  not  naviga- 
ble, and  its  chief  business  seems  to 
be  to  mark  the  boundaries  between 
the  two  countries  and  to  give  a 
dreary  and  dangerous  task  to  some 
thousands  of  United  States  soldiers. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  winding;  from 
here  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  its  course 
on  the  map  looks  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  and,  running  northwest  to  El 
Paso,  it  curves  in  and  out  and  makes 
great  bends,  covering  almost  double 
the  lineal  distance  between  those 
two  points.  At  El  Paso  the  river 
leaves  Mexico  and  runs  north  into 
the  United  States,  and  our  boundary 
from  there  to  the  Pacific  coast  is 
otherwise  marked.  The  whole 
length  of  the  boundary,  with  its 
many  curves,  roughly  speaking,  is 
quite  as  long  as  from  New  York  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  this  whole  line, 
running  through  the  most  desert 
regions  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
patrolled  by  our  troops. 

On  my  way  here  I  stopped  at  San 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Antonio  and  had  a  talk  with  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  post  there; 
they  tell  me  that  the  river  is  es- 
pecially difficult  to  guard;  it  flows 
through  a  desert,  and  when  its 
waters  are  low  it  can  be  easily 
forded;  all  along  it  the  Mexican 
rebels  have  been  trying  to  smuggle 
in  arms  and  ammunition;  boxes  and 
crates,  labeled  "Agricultural  Ma- 
chinery,"    filled     with     guns,  are 


Our  Correspondent  Astride  of  the 
Mexican  Boundary.  Directly 
Behind  is  the  Boundary  Post 

dumped  off  at  some  way  station 
along  the  railway,  and  the  Mexican 
raiders  steal  over  and  try  to  bring 
them  across.  The  railways  in  most 
cases  are  quite  a  distance  north  of 
the  boundary  and  the  troops  have  to 
watch  the  trails  and  water  holes  to 
catch  the  brigands. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  many 
ranches  not  far  from  the  river,  to 
which  the  Mexicans  will  come  to 
steal  horses,  cattle  and  food,  and  a 
continual  outlook  has  to  be  kept  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles. 
This  is  done  with  a  small  force.  One 
man  will  patrol  a  line  thirty  or  forty 
miles  long,  and  there  are  detach- 
ments of  troops  at  every  eighty  or 
one  hundred  miles. 

The  men  live  in  little  tents  out  in 
the  desert,  and  one  of  the  great  trou- 
bles is  to  get  supplies  to  them.  Many 
of  the  camps  are  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  railroad, 
and  it  takes  a  wagon  or  pack  train 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  to 
make  the  round  trip.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  food  in  the  country,  and 
the  men  have  to  live  on  dried  meats, 
canned  stuff  and  hardtack.  They 
boil  and  filter  the  water  of  the  coun- 
try and  all  are  inoculated  for  ty- 
phoid fever  before  starting.  The 
country  is  so  arid  that  the  only 
trails  can  be  from    water    hole  to 


water  hole,  and  much  of  the  work  is 
watching  these  water  holes. 

Keeping  Out  the  Smugglers 
Another  job  which  Uncle  Sam  has 
all  along  this  boundary  is  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling  and  also  the 
keeping  out  the  Chinese,  Hindoos 
and  others  who  are  trying  to  sneak 
across  into  the  United  States  con- 
trary to  our  exclusion  laws.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  many 
Chinese  have  been  smuggled  across 
at  the  rate  of  $500  per  man,  this 
being  the  price  paid  by  each  celestial 
for  his  successful  landing.  It  is  dif- 
ferent now.  The  government  has  a 
band  of  mounted  scouts,  who  are 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  whose  only  business 
is  to  run  down  and  capture  such 
characters.  One  of  these  men,  Tom 
Gurley,  has  taken  sixty-four  China- 
men within  less  than  a  year,  and  in 
addition  has  captured  a  large  num- 
ber of  smugglers.  The  Chinese  are 
still  attempting  to  cross  over,  and 
they  are  now  offering  as  much  as 
$1,000  apiece  for  a  successful  land- 
ing. 

Right  here  at  Laredo  I  met  a  large 
party  of  Hindoos  who  were  trying  to 
get  into  our  country;  they  were  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  bridge,  in 
the  plaza  which  forms  the  center  of 
the  Mexican  town  of  Nuevo  Laredo; 
they  were  tall,  dark-faced,  strong, 
husky  East  Indians,  and  the  chief 
was  a  turbaned  Hindoo  from  the 
Punjab. 

I  asked  him  where  they  were  go- 
ing, and  he  told  me  he  had  brought 
the  gang  of  forty-three  with  him 
from  the  Panama  canal;  they  had 
traveled  first  to  Guatemala,  and  had 
come  by  the  Pan-American  railway 
from  there  to  Mexico;  they  had 
gone  clear  across  that  country  to 
Laredo  and  are  now  hoping  to  go 
through  Texas  to  California  to  find 
work  on  the  farms  and  railroads 
there.  The  chief  complained  to  me 
that  the  authorities  at  Washington 
had  kept  his  party  waiting  for  two 
weeks  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  and  that  he 
could  not  learn  when  they  were 
likely  to  leave.  I  photographed  four 
of  these  Hindoos;  they  were  fine- 
looking  fellows,  all  wearing  turbans 
and  Indian  dress,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  as  though  they  -ight  have  been 
lifted  up  bodily  out  of  the  streets  of 
Delhi  and  dropped  down  into  the 
Mexican  town. 

The  Only  Gateway  to  Mexico 

During  a  part  of  the  last  year  this 
crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  Laredo 
has  been  the  only  gateway  to  Mex- 
ico. Vera  Cruz  was  closed  by  the 
revolution  of  Diaz,  and  El  Paso  had 
a  long  period  of  interrupted  traffic 
on  account  of  the  rebels  of  Chihua- 
hua and  other  parts  of  northern 
Mexico.  The  bridge  at  this  point, 
over  which  the  railroad  trains  went, 
has  been  poorly  guarded,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  rebels  with  a  few 
sticks  of  dynamite  might  have  blown 
it  to  pieces.  Uncle  Sam  has  a  fort 
here  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Brewer.  The  force  consists  of  about 
GOO  cavalry,  who  have  recently  come 


from  the  Philippines;  they  are 
husky,  fine-looking  fellows,  and  are 
ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 
In  case  of  trouble  their  first  work 
would  be  to  seize  and  guard  the  rail- 
way bridge. 

Mexicans  in  the  United  States 
I  am  surprised  at  the  Mexicans  I 
find  down  here  on  the  United  States 
side  of  the  boundary.  The  trains 
coming  in  are  packed  with  peons  or 
Indians,  who  are  coming  into  Texas 
to  work  on  the  farms.  I  am  told 
that  something  like  48,000  came 
into  the  United  States  last  summer 
and  fall  to  aid  in  harvesting  the  cot- 
ton and  other  crops.  Thirty  thou- 
sand came  by  way  of  Laredo,  and 
more  than  18,000  by  way  of  Browns- 
ville. These  men  were  scattered 
all  over  Texas,  and  they  got  good 
wages  during  the  harvesting  season. 
Many  of   them  have  returned  home 


COFFEE   THRESHED  HER 
Fifteen  Long  Years 

"For  over  fifteen  years,"  writes  a 
patient,  hopeful  little  Illinois 
woman,  "while  a  coffee  drinker,  I 
suffered  from  spinal  irritation  and 
nervous  trouble.  I  was  treated  by 
good  physicians,  but  did  not  get 
much  relief. 

"I  never  suspected  that  coffee 
might  be  aggravating  my  condition. 
(Tea  is  just  as  injurious,  because  it 
contains  caffeine,  the  same  drug 
found  in  coffee).  I  was  down- 
hearted and  discouraged,  but  prayed 
daily  that  I  might  find  something 
to  help  me. 

"Several  years  ago,  while  at  a 
friend's  house,  I  drank  a  cup  of  Pos- 
tum  and  thought  I  had  never  tasted 
anything  more  delicious. 

"From  that  time  on  I  used  Pos- 
tum  instead  of  coffee  and  soon  be- 
gan to  improve  in  health,  so  that 
now  I  can  walk  half  a  dozen  blocks 
or  more  with  ease,  and  do  many 
other  things  that  I  never  thought  I 
would  be  able  to  do  again  in  this 
world. 

"My  appetite  is  good;  I  sleep  well 
and  find  life  is  worth,  living,  indeed. 
A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  said  she 
did  not  like  Postum;  it  was  so  weak 
and  tasteless. 

"I  explained  to  her  the  difference 
when  it  is  made  right — boiled  ac- 
cording to  directions.  She  was  glad 
to  know  this,  because  coffee-  did  not 
agree  with  her.  Now  her  folks  say 
they  expect  to  use  Postum  the  rest 
of  their  lives."  Name  given  upon 
request.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  reason." 

Postum  now  comes  in  concen- 
trated, powder  form,  called  Instant 
Postum.  It  is  prepared  by  stirring 
a  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  adding  sugar  to  taste,  and 
enough  cream  to  bring  the  color  to 
golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient; 
there's  no  waste,  and  the  flavor  is 
always  uniform.  Sold  by  grocers — 
4  5  to  50-cup  tin  30  cents;  90  to 
100-cup  tin  50  cents. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  gro- 
cer's name  and  2-cent  stamp  for 
postage.  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Advertisement. 
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IT  is  a  mistaken 
notion  to  suppose 
that  you  must  paint 
your  house  white  if 
you  use  white  lead. 

You  can  have  any 
tint,  any  shade,  and 
it  lasts  if  you  use 
Dutch  Boy  White 
Lead  and  Dutch  Boy 
Linseed  Oil. 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steel 
kesrs,  12^,25. 50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch 
Iioy  Linseed  Oil,  1  and  5  gallon 
sealed  cans.  Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  "Painting  Helps 
59 ,"  fall  o(  facts  every  house  owner 
tnould  know  about  painting.  Also 
Handy  Book  on  Painting  full  of 
information  for  the  man  on  the 
farm.  We  win  includeour  catalogue 
of  100  beautiful  stencils  for  walls. 


NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY 

New  York       Boston  Buffalo 
Cliicaro         'Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Franciico        St.  Louis 
(Jobn  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  4  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


1   J  1  I  i  for  tU  pUrprj«e«.   Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Price*— 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  hook  before 
you  hoy  fence  for  t  forw%,  Cat* 
U>.  Sheep.  Hof>.  Poultry.  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  hence  and  Galea 
We  eave  you  kig  wtgtfL  0—  you  hifhe* 
quality.   Mail  poatal  nmv  for  Hi*  Pence  ftorjaln  Hook 
00  TUB  BROWN  FBNCB  9  WIWB  CO .  n.HVILAHU.  OHIO 


HOG  FENCE 


26!' 


14  *  rod 

lOOothrr  ntylM  of  Unit, 
Kami  and  Uvn  Fencing. 
Buy  from  factory  dlroet 

anil  aavn  dealer*  iirollt. 

I  rir;'.   Catalogue  KKKK. 

KIT8ELMAN  BROS. 
BOX  116      M  uncle,  Ind 


loaded  With  money.  The  current 
wages  for  farm  work  in  Mexico  are 
something  like  25  cents  gold  a  day, 
but  here  in  Texas  the  price  for  pick- 
lag  cotton  is  from  50  cents  upward 
per  100  pounds.  Many  a  man  can 
pick  200,  300  or  400  pounds  in  a 
day,  and  these  Mexicans,  with  their 
families,  often  make  from  $3  to  $(> 
a  day,  and  some  even  more;  they 
spend  almost  nothing,  and  as  a  re- 
sult are  able  to  go  back  home  with 
enough  money  to  keep  them  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  Texans  are 
glad  to  have  them,  and  I  am  told 
that  there  they  are  employed  by  the 
hundreds  on  certain  estates. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  many 
Mexicans  who  have  come  over  to 
act  as  servants  in  the  towns  of  south- 
ern Texas.  I  heard  of  one  who, 
with  his  family,  was  so  •employed  in 
Brownsville;  his  wages  were  about 
$15  gold  a  month,  and  he  had  served 
the  family  at  these  wages  for  two 
years  or  more.  Last  summer  he 
asked  his  employer  if  he  might  have 
a  vacation  to  pick  cotton,  and,  this 
being  granted,  he  left;  he  took  his 
family  with  him,  and  when  he  came 
back  at  the  end  of  three  months  he 
showed  savings  of  $360.  He  then 
took  up  his  old  job  at  $15  a  month 
and  will  work  at  that  until  the  next 
cotton-picking  season.  He  spent  his 
money  to  buy  a  lot  %at  Brownsville, 
and  his  next  year's  savings  will  build 
him  a  house. 

A  Walk  Into  Mexico 
It  cost  me  just  one  nickel  to  get 
into  the  Mexican  republic;  this  was 
the  toll  over  the  wagon  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Rio  Grande  into  Nuevo 
Laredo.  I  was  stopped  on  the  Mex- 
ican side  by  three  officials  and  asked 
if  I  had  any  guns  or  other  ammuni- 
tion, and  in  returning  one  of  our  cus- 
toms officers  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
dutiable  goods  in  my  clothes. 

The  difference  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  two  republics  was  apparent 
as  soon  as  I  left  the  bridge.  The 
first  man  I  met  was  a  blind  beggar, 
who  asked  me  for  alms,  and  I  met 
more  poor  people  as  I  came  up  into 
the  town  and  went  through  the  nar- 
row, unpaved  streets.  Laredo,  Tex., 
is  a  city  of  the  rich;  many  of  its  peo- 
ple have  money  to  burn,  nd  they 
are  raising  gold  dollars  on  the  lands 
which  lie  all  around  them.  The 
people  of  Nuevo  Laredo  seem  to  be 
just  the  reverse,  although  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  country  equally 
good.  The  town  is  gone  to  seed, 
and  its  houses  of  brick,  covered 
with  stucco  and  painted  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow,  are  battered  and 
worn.  The  only  sign  of  active  life 
was  in  the  plaza,  where  a  gaily  uni- 
formed band  was  playing  excellent 
music.  I  saw  soldiers  here  and 
there,  and  now  and  then  passed  one 
of  the  federal  infantry  patrolling  the 
streets. 

Killed   for  His  Hut 

i  understand  that,  there  Is  1 1 ci  'I 
of  the  federal  and  local  police  just 
now  almost  everywhere.  The  un- 
seltlcd  condition",  an  regards  the 
government  have  made  the  thlev 
and  other  criminals  more  courageous 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
Brigandage  Is  common  In  many  dis- 
trict", and  travel  In  the  mountains 
If.  almost  everywhere  unsafe  Thert 
are  many  thefts,  and  crime,  which 
could    he  kept    In   check    when  the 


country  was  quiet,  now  goes  on  un- 
punished. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  the  other 
night  a  rich  Mexican,  the  owner  of 
a  large  hacienda,  was  standing  on 
the  steps  of  a  Pullman  car;  he  was 
something  of  a  dandy,  and  wore  a 
beautiful  sombrero,  embroidered 
with  silver  and  loaded  with  a  heavy 
silver  cord.  Such  a  hat  is  worth  $2  5 
or  more.  The  train  had  stopped  at 
a  wayside  station  and  the  man  was 
standing,  looking  out  toward  the 
east,  smoking  a  cigarette.  It  was 
evening,  and  the  electric  lights  on 
the  car  made  bright  the  silver  trim- 
mings of  the  sombrero.  They 
caught  the  eye  of  a  peon,  who  was 
sneaking  up  on  the  westward  side 
of  the  train,  and  he,  climbing  the 
steps,  stabbed  the  man  in  the  back, 
snatched  the  sombrero  and  got  away 
before  he  could  be  apprehended.  The 
American  who  saw  this  tells  me  the 
stabbed  man  died. 

I  have  been  warned  by  several 
travelers  to  keep  the  curtains  of  my 
berth  down  when  riding  at  night 
over  the  Mexican  railroads,  and  when 
I  asked  why,  the  reply  was  that  sev- 
eral rocks  had  been  thrown  into  the 
cars  aimed  at  travelers  who  sat  by 
the  windows.  One  such  traveler 
was  sleeping;  the  stone  scattered  the 
pieces  of  glass  all  over  him  and  cut 
a  gash  or  so  in  his  faco.  His  eyes 
were  saved  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
sleeping  when  the  stone  came. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  these 
cases  are  extraordinary.  Railroad 
travel  in  Mexico  is  undoubtedly  more 
dangerous  just  now  than  in  the  past, 
and  holdups  in  certain  districts  are 
common.  I  understand,  however, 
that  many  of  the  roads  have  been 
running  their  trains  uninterruptedly 
during  the  last  year,  and  I  hope  to 
travel  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mexican  republic  without  being 
robbed.  I  shall  start  south  to  Mon- 
terey tomorrow,  and  will  write  of 
conditions  as  I  find  them. 

Fortunes  in  Onions 
Before  leaving  Uncle  oam's  coun- 
try, however,  I  want  to  give  you 
some  of  the  big  stories  the  Texans 
are  pouring  into  my  ears.  They  say 
their  state  is  growing  faster  than 
the  gourd  of  old  Jonah.  Right  here 
in  Laredo  they  have  proved  to  my 
satisfaction  that  they  are  making 
fortunes  in  onions.  Five  years  ago 
the  land  surrounding  the  town  was 
practically  a  desert,  and  it  could  be 
bought  for  from  $1.50  to  $3  per 
acre.  Now  you  have  to  cover  it  with 
greenbacks  to  get  it.  There  are  al- 
ready more  than  10,000  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  much  of  this  is  in 
garden  patches,  devoted  to  onions, 
which  in  quality  surpass  those  of 
Bermuda.  The  Laredo  onion  is  as 
while  as  snow  and  exceedingly  ten- 
der. It  is  often  as  big  as  the  head 
oi"  a  baby.  Last  year  2.S00  carloads 
were  shipped  away  from  Laredo,  and 

this  represented  a  value  of  between 

$2,000,000  and  $3,000,000.  These 
onions  go  to  our  northern  markets. 

I  hear  many  stories  about  men 
who  have  come  to  this  valley  walk- 
ing on  their  uppers  and  are  now 
riding  about  In  automobiles.  The 
exports  of  vegetables  are  running 
high  Into  the  millions  and  over 
$125,0(10,000  of  new  money  has  been 
Invested    III    the    valley    within  the 

last  seven  years. 

(Copyright,  Iflli  l>y  Prank  < I.  Carpenter  ) 


For  the  Telephone 


For  the  Gas  Enijioo 


Costs  Less  Than  a 
Half  Bushel  of  Corn 

At  a  cost  of  a  few  pennies  for  each  French  Dry 
Battery— less  than  the  price  of  half  a  bushel  of 
corn— you  can  have  a  supply  of  electricity,  "on 
tap"  always. 

Don't  Miss  This! 

French  Dry  Batteries  will  save  you  endless 
time,  miles  of  steps  and  lots  of  money.  The  next 
time  you  fill  up  that  dangerous  kerosene  lan- 
tern and"hike"  for  the  barn  in  the  dark,  remem- 
ber that  French  Dry  Batteries  in  an  electric 
flasher  would  supply  the  necessary  light.  Think 
of  the  advantage  of  having  a  telephone  line  from 
the  house  to  the  barn,  or  being  able  to  open  the 
front  gate  without  leaving  the  porch  and  dozens 
of  otherconveniences.  There's  no  dirt,  delay  and 
Inefficiency  with  a  French  Dry  Battery  — the 
"juice"'  is  there  right  on  the  job  ready  for  instant 
use. 


£  -iiSSSii!!1 


Made  in 
Madison 

These  marvelous  batteries  are  scientifically 
constructed  packages  of  electricity.  They  are 
special  purpose  batteries  built  for  a  special  job. 
Thousands  of  auto  owners  insist  on  the  French 
"Auto  Special"— the  dry-cell  battery  with  the 
blue  label.  The  green  labeled  French  Telephone 
Cells  are  for  all  household  uses. 

Long-Life  Batteries 

French  Dry  Batteries  give  a  strong  current  for  a 
long  period.  Ordinary  batteries  ^ive  a  weak  current 
for  fishort  timeand  then  quit  altogether  French  Dry 
Batteries  save  time  for  a  long  time.  Your  dealer  will 
toll  you  the  particular  French  Battery  you  need.  If 
you  wnnt  to  know  more  about  these  wonderful  French 
Dry  Butteries  and  how  they  can  help  you  do  your  farm 
work,  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  We'll 
answer  by  return  mail.  Write  tonight. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 

a  Tenth     Street,  MADISON,  WIS. 


SELF-RAISING  GATE 

Are  satisfying  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can fanners.   Krcct  one  nnd  you  will 
become  n  Peerless  booster 
Built  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  best, 
farm  trade — They  arc  making  good. 
Bigger,  heavier  nnd  stronger  than, 
the  ordinary  steel  gale — cost  but, 
very  little  more. 
Before  you  build  a  single  gate, 
write  for  full  description^ 
and   prices  of  the 
Peerli  u<  A. 

Pcerlm  Wire  Fence  Jftft  E'ViE'Ril 


Company 
kSlGMich.  SI 
Adrian, 

Mich. 
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Make  Far  mWork  Easy 
For  Man  and  Horses. 
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work  for  you.  Thry 
nrn  nindn  for  7,  a,  4,  !l 
or  tl  BOIMfl     TdI  4 
hornn  plow     i  n<  > 
wor  Un  four  homos 
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Ideas  of  Women  Brought  Out 

at  Lincoln  on  Home-making 


|OOD  movements  are  apt  to 
gain  in  momentum  as  they 
progress.  It  has  been  thus 
with  the  Nebraska  Home 
Economics  association,  which  met 
in  Lincoln  during  the  week  of  Or- 
ganized Agriculture.  The  attend- 
ance was  greater  than  ever  before 
and  the  interest  manifested  has 
never  been  keener.  The  program 
was  well  arranged  and  not  over- 
crowded, as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
association  .meetings.  It  admitted 
of  time  for  free  and  open  discussion 
of  the  topics  presented  by  the  women 
in  whose  hands  are  the  practical 
problems  of  the  home.  The  discus- 
sions were  quite  as  helpful  as  the 
original  presentation  of  the  topics, 
giving,  as  they  did,  the  pctual  experi- 
ence of  thoughtful,  painstaking 
women. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Hoff  of  Bethany,  Neb., 
read  a  paper  on  ''Teaching  Children 
the  Ethics  of  Expenditure,"  and  gave 
some  very  good  ideas  on  teaching- 
children  the  value  of  money. 

Home  Grounds  and  Gardens 
In  his  presentation  of  the  subject, 
Planting  and  Arrangement  of  Home 
Grounds  and  Gardens,"  Mr.  Dunman 
of  the  State  Farm  advocated  the  use 
to  a  large  extent  of  the  native  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants — those  which  .may 
be  obtained  by  a  trip  to  the  woods, 
and  which  excel  in  hardiness  and 
beauty.  He  advised  using  hardy  In- 
dian currant,  sumac,  bitter-sweet 
and  dogwood  for  shrubbery;  the 
white  birch,  catalpa,  elm  and  oak 
for  trees.  The  hackberry  and  honey 
locust  were  suggested  for  ornamen- 
tals, and  among  the  evergreens  the 
bull  pine. 

Mr.  Dunman  advised  purchasing 
stock  of  reliable  firms  and  recom- 
mended the  hardy  lilacs,  bridle 
wreaths,  hydrangias  and  snowballs. 
Old-fashioned  perennials,  such  as 
the  hardy  phlox,  peony,  day  lily,  co- 
lumbine, Japanese  and  German  iris, 
were  favorites  with  him  and  thrive 
well  in  Nebraska,  resisting  the  cold 
winters. 

"One  of  the  first  essentials  for  a 
successful  home  garden,"  said  Mr. 
Dunman,  "must  be  a  well  developed 
plan.  The  ideal  landscape  must 
have  plenty  of  open  spaces.  Have 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  house, 
with  a  limited  number  of  large  trees, 
and  group  the  shrubbery  and  flowers 
along  the  sides.  Of  course,  the  ar- 
rangement depends  largely  upon 
whether  a  fine  effect  is  desired  from 
the  road  or  whether  a  screen  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  privacy  sought  for  the  home. 

"In  planning  a  .landscape  you 
should  make  a  picture.  The  lawn  is 
the  canvas,  the  house  the  center  of 
the  picture,  the  plantings  furnishing 
the  color.  The  picture  should  be 
framed  with  shrubbery.  The  lawn 
is  very  important,  and  the  best  way 
to  spoil  a  lawn  is  to  put  a  flower  bed 
in  the  center  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Dun- 
man. 

For  bold  border  effects  Mr.  Dun- 
man suggested  the  hollyhock  and 
the  fringed  poppies.  His  list  of  an- 
nuals for  cut  flowers  included  sweet 
peas,    asters,    pansies,    cosmos  and 


nasturtiums.  For  early  spring  flow- 
ers plant  tulips,  daffydils,  narcissus 
and  "hyacinths,  and  these  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  the  fall.  He 
cautioned  against  combining  too 
many  colors,  or  inharmonious  col- 
ors, and  advised  planting  fewer  va- 
rieties, selected  with  care. 

Miss  Loomis,  head  of  the  domestic 
sicence  department  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  very  ably  presented 
"Labor-Saving  Appliances  in  the 
Home."  She  spoke  of  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  home  itself,  say- 
ing that  few  homes  were  in  the  past 
planned  or  built  by  women,  but  by 
those  who  had  no  idea  of  what  was 
most  convenient  in  keeping  house. 
More  and  more  the  ideas  of  women 
are  coming  to  prevail  in  house- 
building. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  home  is 
100  years  behind  the  times  in  mat- 
ter of  labor-saving  appliances,"  said 
Miss  Loomis.  This  was  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  many  women  do  not 
know  there  are  means  of  lightening 
their  labors;  many  see  no  way  of  ob- 
taining them,  and  some  women  are 
merely  content  to  do  as  their  moth- 
ers did  before  them. 

Miss   Loomis    endorsed    the  plan 


which  is  in  operation  in  some  states 
of  having  a  practice  cottage  in  con- 
nectio-  with  the  domestic  science 
department  of  the  university,  in 
which  devices  and  apparatus  for  the 
reduction  of  labor  may  be  tested  out 
under  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions as  exist  in  the  average  home. 

Among  the  labor-saving  devices 
which  were  demonstrated  or  recom- 
mended were  vacuum  sweepers,  dust- 
less  mops,  bristle  brushes  of  various 
styles,  which  are  easier  to  use  and 
more  effective  than  brooms,  and  a 
variety  of  cooking  utensils.  Alum- 
inum was  pronounced  the  most  de- 
sirable ware  for  cooking  utensils. 
A  teakettle  of  this  material  was 
shown  which  had  a  side-hinged  lid 
that  admitted  of  the  insertion  of  a 
small  wire  steaming  basket.  The 
spout  of  this  teakettle  was  larger 
than  usual,  permitting  of  its  being 
placed  under  the  faucet,  so  that  the 
teakettle,  partly  filled  with  boiling 
water,  .may  be  filled  at  the  faucet 
without  danger  of  burning  one's 
hands. 

A  Test  for  Sweeping  Compound 
Dust  preventatives  and  sweeping 
compounds  were  discussed.  To  test 
a  sweeping  compound,  place  a  little 
of  it  on  a  piece  of  clean,  white  paper 
and  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  little 
while;  shake  it  off  and  notice 
whether  it  has  left  a  grease  spot  on 
the  paper;  if  it  has,  it  is  not  suitable 


for  use  on  rugs  or  carpets,  but  is  all 
right  for  use  on  an  oiled  floor. 

Miss  Loomis  holds  the  opinion 
that  the  motor  will  in  the  future 
eliminate  much  of  the  drudgery  in 
housework  on  the  farm  by  furnish- 
ing power  not  only  for  the  separator, 
but  for  the  ice  cream  freezer,  the 
electric  iron,  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
etc. 

In  some  states  co-operative  laun- 
dries are  being  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  co-operative  creamer- 
ies. The  motor  which  furnishes  the 
power  for  the  creamery  will  also  run 
the  machinery  for  the  laundry, 
though  they  may  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate, in  different  buildings. 

Under  the  efficient  management 
of  Miss  Loomis  greater  things  are 
predicted  for  the  future  of  the  do- 
mestic science  department  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  than  has  ever 
yet  been  realized.  A  period  of 
growth  and  influence  is  opening  for 
this  branch  of  the  university,  which 
it  seems  will  only  be  limited  by  the 
accommodations  which  are  provided 
for  its  operation. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Chase  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural college  gave  a  talk  on  the 
"Water  Supply  in  the  Farm  Home." 
Prof.  Chase  has  made  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  farm  conditions  rela- 
tive to  this  subject  and  has  compiled 
figures  from  which  he  learned  some 
interesting  facts.    In     going  from 


Tone 


That's  where  the 
Victor-Victrola 
is  pre-eminent 


You  might  be  able  to  build  a  cabinet  that  out- 
wardly would  resemble  a  Victor-Victrola.  You 
might  even  copy  the  inside  construction  and  details, 
if  they  were  not  protected  by  patents.  But  there  is  no 
copying  the  superior  Victor-Victrola  tone-quality. 

That  represents  years  of  patient  experiment — 
with  various  woods,  with  different  proportions,  with 
numerous  vibratory  surfaces — and  it  is  simply  as- 
tonishing how  slight  a  variation  in  size,  in  shape,  in 
position,  seriously  affects  the  pure  tone  quality.  jjj 

No,  the  Victor-Victrola  tone  can'tbe  equaled! 
Even  though  the  eye  could  take  in  every  detail 
of  construction,  there  is  still  that  same  inde- 
scribable "something"  which  makes  the  Strad- 
ivarius  supreme  among  violins,  which  gives  to 
the  Victor-Victrola  the  wonderfully  sweet, 
clear  and  mellow  tone  that  has  established  this 
instrument  as  pre-eminent  in  tone  quality. 

Hear  the  Victor-Victrola  today  at  the  nearest  Victor 
dealer's — you'll  spend  a  delightful  half-hour  and  come  away 

with  a  greater  love  for  music  and 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  of 
this  superb  instrument. 

Write  for  the  handsome  Victor  cat- 
alogs, showing  the  different  styles  of 
instruments  and  portraits  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists  who  make  records  only 
for  the  Victor. 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  co»ibi?iat ion .  There 
is  no  other  way  to  eet  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor- Victr 


Other  styles  $25  to  $150 


ftbruwy  x.  ibis 
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farm  to  farm,  taking  a  census  of  new 
i;nm  equipment  Installed  within  the 
year,  he  found  this  as  an  average 
condition:  The  money  expended 
upon  outside  equipment,  for  use  in 
the  farm  operations,  such  as  manure 
spreaders,  pitchforks,  etc.,  $623;  the 
amount  expended  for  labor-saving 
equipment  within  the  home  In  a 
year,  $9.20. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  in  the  home  will 
pay  for  itself.  Prof.  Chase  gave  some 
figures.  It  is  estimated  that  a  cook- 
ing pan,  allowed  to  stand  and  dry, 
will  require  one  and  one-half  min- 
utes longer  to  wash  than  a  pan 
which  has  been  soaked.  There  are 
ten  such  pans,  or  dishes,  used  in  the 
average  home  in  one  day,  a  loss  of 
fifteen  minutes.  In  one  year  this 
loss  of  time  amounts  to  ninety-one 
hours,  which,  at  20  cents  per  hour, 
represents  $18.20.  Prof.  Chase  then 
explained  several  water  systems 
which  may  be  installed  for  that 
amount,  and  other  water  supply  sys- 
tems which  may  be  had  for  very 
moderate  cost. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Wheeler  spoke  very  in- 
structively on  "The  Housewife's  Side 
of  the  Baking  Business."  Mrs. 
Wheeler  said  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
breadstuffs  and  pastries  consumed 
in  Germany  are  made  in  factories, 
while  only  20  per  cent  of  breadstuffs 
consumed  in  the  United  States  are 
factory  made. 

"As  conditions  have  changed," 
said  Mrs.  Wheeler,  "the  housewife 
has  abandoned  her  home  manufac- 
tures. So  soon  as  she  could  pur- 
chase better  cloth  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  she  could  produce  it  she 
stopped  weaving;  so  soon  as  she 
could  purchase  better  lights  cheaper 
than  she  could  produce  them,  she 
stopped  making  candles,  and  just  so 
soon  as  she  can  buy  better  and 
cheaper  factory-made  bread  she  will 
stop  baking.  But  she  must  be  satis- 
fied on  three  points — cost,  cleanli- 
ness and  palatability." 

A  demonstration  in  the  choice  of 
textiles  with  reference  to  their  pur- 
ity and  wearing  qualities  was  given 
by  Miss  Davis  of  the  home  economics 
department  of  the  university,  who 
gave  tests  which  may  be  applied  to 
silk,  woolen  and  linen  fabrics,  to  de- 
termine their  quality. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing choice  of  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  M.  R.  Davison,  Lincoln; 
vice  president,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Ream. 
Broken  Bow;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mann. 
Bethany;  treasurer.  Miss  Minor.  Rad 

Cloud.   

Handy  Kitchen  Table 

One  never  has  too  much  table 
room  in  the  kitchen,  and  this  proves 
to  be  a  handy  device,  especially  in  a 
small  kitchen.  Have  a  hoard,  or 
boards,  nailed  together  on  strong 
cleats  and  have  this  fastened  to  any 
wall  in  the  kitchen  hy  means  of 
solid  wooden  brackets  about,  as  high 
as  a  table.  Cover  the  hoards  with 
zinc,  having  the  cleats  on  the  under- 
side. This  table  can  be  any  size 
adapted  to  the  wall  space.  A  piece 
of  zinc  2x3V2  feet  costs  $1.2.r,,  with 
the  nails,  and  will  be  much  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  the  oilcloth,  as  well 
as  more  sanitary.  The  space  under- 
neath this  table  may  be  utilized  for 
wood  box,  flreless  cooker,  etc. 

MRS.  A.  O.  YICAOKR. 


Fashions  :  Odd  Garments  for 

Both  Children  and  Grown-Ups 


How  to  Order  Patterns 

The  '  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  supply  readers 
with  perfect  fitting  patterns; 
all  seams  allowed. 

When  ordering 
of  pattern  desired 

When  ordering 
give  age  in  years. 


give  number 
and  the  size, 
for  children 


48G2— Princess  slips  have 
attained  an  important 
position  in  milady  '  s 
wardrobe,  combining,  as 
they  do.,  the  offices  of  a 
corset  cover  and  petticoat: 
In  these  days,  wrier)  the 
fit  of  the  outer  garments 
great  care  must  be  given  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  underwear;  and  with  the  slen- 
der figure  in  vogue  any  one  garment  that 
will  take  the  place  of  two  will  be  wel- 
come indeed.  The  princess  slip  is  partic- 
ularly necessary  under  a  thin  gown,  when 
it  is  desired  that  bands  at  the  waistline 
should  not  sli.ow.  Nairsook,  lawn,  China 
silk  and  crepe  de  chine  are  favored  medi- 
ums for  these  slips,  but  taffeta  and  satin 
are  used  when  the  slip  is  reserved  for 
wear  under  a  certain  gown.  No.  4862  is 
in  sizes  32.  34,  .36,  38.  40,  42,  44  ,  46  and  48 
inches  bust  measure,  size  36  requiring  0V2 
yards  of  36-inch  material,  with  2%  yards 
embroidery,  5'i  yards  insertion  and  4% 
yards  of  edging.    Price,  15  cents. 

4311— The  kimono  nas  become  an  indis- 
pensable item  in  eve-y  young  girl's  ward- 
robe. 'While  it  is  convenient  as  a  resting 
robe,  it  will  be  in  corstant  use  during 
cold  weather  to  be  slipped  on  in  the  in- 
tervals of  dressing  and  also  as  a  bath 
robe.  French  flannel  is  warm  and  dura- 
ble, while  flannelet,  owing  to  its  small 
cost,  is  in  great  demand  for  negligees.  A 
garment  of  this  kind  is  so  easy  to  make 
that  the  young  girl  herself  could  select 
it  as  her  first  lesson  in  dressmaking.  No. 
4311  is  in  sizes  14.  16  and  18  years,  the  16- 
year  size  requiring  4  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial, with  2  yards  CO  I  trasting  material 
for  bands.    Price,  15  cents. 

4617— Of  the  advantages  gained  by  mak- 
ing your  own  underwear  first  and  fore- 
most is  exactness  of  fit.  No  matter  how 
dainty  the  materials  used,  if  the  construc- 
tion is  poor  the  entire  effect  is  lost,  be- 
sides forming  a  poor  foundation  for  a 
good  fit  in  the  outer  garments.  Then 
again,  you  can  have  the  quality  in  ma- 
terial and  trimmings  that  you  like,  and 
can  elaborate  the  garments  in  any  way 
that  appeals  to  you.  Nainsook,  longcloth 
and  lawn  are  the  fabrics  usually  em- 
ployed. No.  4G17,  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38.  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure,  size  36  re- 
quiring 2%  yards  of  36-Inch  material,  3V6 
yards  insertion.  2'/i  yards  beading  and  7 
yards  edging.    Price,  15  cuts. 

48W.— Almost  every  He!  OOl  or  College  girl 


needs  a  practical 
iryrnnasium  suit.  The 
model  illustrated  has 
been  designed  with 
comfort,  convenience 
and  freedom  of  action 
in  view.  The  ma- 
terials  usually  se- 
lected for  these  suits  are  flannel,  serge 
and  pongee.  No.  4886,  sizes  14,  16,  18  and 
20  years,  the  lfi-year  size  requiring  ZV2 
yards  of  44-inch  material  and  5  yards  of 
braid.    Price,  15  cents. 

4S83— Little  aprons  of  this  kind  are  a 
great  saving  on  a  cl  ild's  dresses,  and 
with  a  goodly  number  of  them  on  hand 
the  girl  or  tiny  boy  can  always  be  kept 
clean  and  sweet.  G:i  gbam.  chambray. 
percale  and  cross-bar  lawn  are  most  com- 
monly used.  No.  1883  is  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8 
and  10  years,  the  4-year  size  requiring  2V2 
yards  of  27-inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 

4901 — A  most  practical  and  comfortable 
pair  of  rompers  is  shown  under  this  num- 
ber. They  are  cut  in  one  pieqe  from  neck 
to  hem,  and  in  addition  to  the  opening  at 
the  hack,  they  may  be  unbuttoned  un- 
der neath.  Bishop  sleeve  are  used  and 
are  perforated  for  shorter  length,  while 
the  neck  may  be  cut  out  in  round  or 
square  outline.  Gingham,  kindergarten 
cloth,  chambray  and  madras  are  the 
favorite  fabrics  for  rompers.  No.  4901  is 
in  sizes  1,  2,  4  and  6  years,  the  4-year  size 
requiring  3  yards  of  27-inch,  material. 
Price,  10  cents. 

4861— A  dear  little  nightgown  design  Is 
illustrated  here.  It  has  a  square  yoke 
and  a  group  of  tucks  below  it,  which  Im- 
part the  desired  amount  of  fulness  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  gown.  One-pteee 
bishop  sleeves  are  used.  Muslin,  longcloth, 
nainsook,  cotton  crepe  and  flannelet  are 
in  demand  for  these  Utle  nighties.  No.  4861 
Is  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years,  the 
S-year  size  requiring  4'A  yards  of  27-Inch 
material.   Pree,  10  cents. 

48S0— A  bath  robe  will  be  found  a  v<  1  .. 
convenient  and  a  comfortable .  garment 
for  tiie  boy..  Material.';  usually  used  are 
eiderdown,  double-faced,  woolen  blanket 
cloth.  Turkish  toweling  or  flannelet.  The 
use  of  th-'  hood  IS  optional  and  there  are 
enough  pockets  to  satisfy  even  the  small 
boy.  No.  4SS0,  sizes  2,  4  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  an. I 
16  years,  the  8-year  size  requiring  2% 
yards  of  36-lneh  material,  with  an  extru 
%-yard  in  tin-  same  width  lor  the  hood. 

Prlci  of  pattern,  US  <  onts. 


25  Yeans' 
Potato  Experience 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  made  a  J 
specialty  of  growing  and  handling  Choice 
Seed  Potatoes,  testing  all  the  leading 
varieties,  retaining  and  improving  the  best.  | 
This  year's  list  is  the  cream. 

My  26th  Annual  Seed  Book 

should  be  in  tho  hands  of  every  progressive  I 
farmer  and  gardener-    It  contains  88  pages  | 
crowded  full  of   valuable  information.  The 
best  in  Seed  Potatoes,  Field  and  Garden  J 
Seeds  of  all   kinds.   Write  postal  today. 
L.  L«  OLDS,  President 

LL.  Olds  Seed  Co.  1  Madison,  Wis* 


Onion  Jf53'  Seed 


85c  per  lb. 


and  up 


Write  lor  FREE  SAMPLES  olournew  crop  onion 
seed;   lowest  wholesale  prices,  and  Free  Leaflet  on 
onion  culture.  Catalog  Free.  All  kinds  of  garden  seeds 
at  wholesale  prices  and  freight  prepaid. 
Henry  Weld  Seed  Co..     Box  r-  Shenandoah.  Iowa 


Great  Crops  of 

Strawberries 


and  How  to  Grow  Them 


IS  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  expert  information 
written  by  America's  most 
successful  strawberry  grow- 
er. It  gives  the  famous  Kel- 
logg sure-crop  method  and 
explains  just  how  Pedigree 
Plants  are  grown  on  the 
great  Kellogg  plant  farms 
in  Michigan,  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  Any  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this 
book  can  grow  big  crops  and  get  big  prices.  Straw- 
berries yield  more  dollars  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 
Our  book  tells  the  whole  story.   It's  FREE  to  you. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Box  170,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Every  Home  Should 
Have    a    Berry  Bed 

One  man  made  $200  with 
berries  in  his  yard.  YOU 
can  do  likewise.  Get  your 
sets  from  ALLEN,  largest 
grower  of  true-to-name 
strawberry  plants.  28 
years'  experience.  Allen's 
Strawberry  Book 

tells  how  totfrow  berries  for  profit. 
Has  valuable  information  on  small 
fruits.  Sent  FREE  on  request. 
Full  Hoe  of  small  fruit  plani-. 
shrubs,  privet,  ftaparftffuj,  etc.  Ail 

shipments  l-uaranleed  fresh  ami 
vigorous.   Allen'*  plants  a«  be*t. 

W  F.  ALLEN 
80  Market  St.    Baltabury,  Md. 


Double  Hog  Profits 

Save  one-half  of  your  corn  by 
(Mdlng  beets  to  your  lions  Md 
double  vour  profits.    TIicko  beds 
(flow  40  to  HO  tons  per  ncrc.  Illus- 
tration kIiowh  ono  beet,  weight  21 
lbs.   I'bint  10  lbs.  to  Mr*.  Healthy 
feed  for  milch  cows, extra  rich  In  suif  nr. 
Wrltn  f'T  Kren  IIcmiU  that  nln.i  tHI«  aluuit 
our  i  >  ••■hi  i.Mmiiy  ft 1 1>3  Now  Hlialhi,  Mllo  Malta 
nnil  kultlr  oorn. 

All  p  Im  at  r.  in.irlmblv  I""  prli'i'i.  thin  i  ra  ■■•«. 

Hut  Hie/  may  «•>  up— ordor  NOW* 
CR1SW0U)  SEED  CO..  155  Soulb  10th  St..  Unrola.  Nek 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

Koofl  for  the  ni'xl  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
IowIiik  miiKiizlrn-H : 

Pictorial  HrvlfW 
,\l<  i 'lure'n  Mntrar.lno. 
LmIM'  World. 
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Solid  Hammered  Brass  Vase 

Both  Beautiful 
and  Useful. 

14V&  inches  high, 
inches  greatest  dia- 
meter. Weight  packed, 
about  2  lbs.  Just  the 
thing  for  roses,  lilies, 
lilacs,  peonies  and 
wild  flowers,  or  use  it 
as  a  beautiful  art 
object  for  the  table 
or  mantle.  Your  local 
dealer  would  chargfl 
from  $3  to  $5  for  one. 
Our    price  is 

$1.00 

Parcel    post  paid. 

Send  your  order  at 
once  as  our  supply  is 
limited. 

A.  Hospe  Co. 

Art  Department 
1513  Douglas  Street   <£  1  f\f\ 
Omaha,  Neb.  *pJL.\J\J 


SEEDS 

Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  test  the 
superior  merits  of  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 
FOR  10  CENTS 

we  will  send  postpaid  our 

FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  pkg.  60  Day  Tomato  .  .  .  .  20o 
1  pits;.  PrinfteBS  Radish  ....  10e 

1  pkg.  Selt-Qroirlng  Celery  .         .         .  20« 

1  pkfr.  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage       .  .  .  16o 

1  pkg.  Fullerton  Market  Lettnee    .         .  .  IOo 

Also  13  Varieties  Gholee  Flower  Seedi  .  .  ISe 

$1.00 

Writs  today!  Send  10  cents  to  help  pay  postage  and 
packing  and  receive  the  above  "Famous  Collection,  '  to- 
gether with  our  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Guide. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
*14  Rose  St.  Rockford,  Illinois 


00D SEEDS 

BEST  INTHE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  filL 
A  Grand  Big  Catalog  ERCE 
^Illustrated  with  over  ■* HEC 
i  700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 

 'your  neighbors'  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUM WAY.     Rockford,  Illinois 


Seeds  and  Trees 


IB^w  Products  of  our  seed  won  1st 
premium  forbest  collection 
^re%uPv^  of  vegetables  at  Maine, 
°  f  f  6  "^SttvfcaV  Montana,  South 
?  100  cash Dakota,  Iowa 
premium  af^L  and  Michi- 
your  State  Fair.  X^JK.  gan  State 
The  big  free  cata- >t^L  Fairsin 
log  tells  you  about  it.^6^^  1912 
Write  us.  ^Sssl^aW 


Gurney  Seed  and  Nursery  Co. 
Box  119.    Yankton,  S.  D. 


Hill's  Ewrareejs 


Get  bie* 

gerprofits,  from  bigger  crops. 
Keep  barns  warmer— save  fuel,  save  feed,  saTe 
money — make  money.  Hill's  double  transplant- 
ing and  root  pruning  insures  certain 
growth.    You  can  have  a  Hill  Ever- 
'  green  Windbreak  of  guaranteed 
quality  at  very  low  cost.  Free  ever- 
green book  tells  how.   Also  shows 
'  50  big  bargains.  56  years  experience 
|— biggest  firm  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Fifty  million  evergreens  in  stock. 
Get  Hill's  Low  Prices.  Write  to 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
Evergrten  Specialist* 
247  Cedar  Street 
Dundee,  111. 


SEEDS 


We  pay  postage  and  guarantee 
the  quality.  Just  send  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower    Seeds,  Trees,  Bulbs, 
n  W    mm  JB  ■  ■     Plants  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
K  W     in  fa  ■  ■_  Our  "Dependable"  grades  are 
■     mwm  nm  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 

FREE  CATALOG  SftSK"  — 

I   n  w  1.     MWIWfcWW   WRITE  TODAY. 

COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERV  CO. 

1530  Champa  Street.  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


STRAWBERRY    PIASTS     FREE  ! 

Answer  and  we  will  send  you,  postpaid,  free,  12  Ever- 
bearing Strawberry  Plants.   Banner  Hursory  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Valentines 

Oh,  wee  little,  dear  little,  country  maid, 

Oh,  maid  with  the  eyes  of  blue; 
A  lover  comes  through  the  forest  glade 

With  a  gift  of  love  for  you. 
A  wimple  scroll  and  a  wild  wood  flower, 

And  a  dimly-written  line. 
But  your  heart  shall  throb  at  its  touch  of 
power, 

Your  earliest  valentine. 

Oh,  fair  little,  proud  little,  city  maid; 

Oh.  maid  with  the  eyes  of  gray, 
A  lover  comes  'neath  the  turrets  shade 

With  a  gift  of  love  today. 
A  bit  of  art  that  was  bought  with  gold, 

But  his  own  hand  traced  the  line 
Of  love,  that  dowers  with  a  charm  untold, 

Your  earliest  valentine. 

Oh.  wee  little,  dear  little,  eager  maids, 

Wherever  your  homes  may  be. 
With   your  "golden  curls  or  your  raven 
braids, 

And  your  hearts  so  fond  and  free! 
May  the  flowers  he  fair  and  the  givers 
true, 

And  the  sun  unclouded  shine 
On  the  gifts  that  whisper  so  much  to  you: 
Your  earliest  valentine. 

— L,.  M.  Thornton. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Miss  Loomis,  head  of  the  domes- 
tic science  department  of  the  Ne- 
braska university,  demonstrated 
some  very  practical  devices  and 
ideas  for  saving  labor  in  the  kitchen 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska Home  Economics'  associa- 
tion. 

A  simple  way  for  cleaning  silver 
was  suggested.  Place  a  piece  of 
zinc  in  a  tin  pan  and  partially  fill 
with  hot  water  in  which  has  been 
dissolved  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to 
the  quart  of  water;  let  the  silver  lay 
in  this  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
removed  they  will  be  clean.  Oxi- 
dized silver  should  never  be  cleaned 
in  this  way.  Another  quick  method 
of  cleaning  silver  is  to  boil  it  in  an 
aluminum  pan.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is  that  a  dark  deposit 
collects  on  the  pan  which  is  difficult 
to  remove.  Chemical  tests  of  the 
water  used  in  both  these  methods 
show  that  no  silver  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  ware. 

A  covered  dustpan  upon  a  handle 
that  made  it  unnecessary  to  bend  the 
back  when  using  it  was  exhibited. 

A  potato  ricer  was  recommended, 
saving  much  time  and  energy  in 
creaming  potatoes.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  fool  be  put  away  in 
glass  jars,  such  as  used  for  preserv- 
ing fruit,  through  which  the  food 
can  be  seen,  and  thus  not  only  keep- 
ing it  free  from  moisture  or  contam- 
ination, but  saving  time  often  con- 
sumed in  opening  various  cans  to 
find  the  thing  wanted.  The  kitchen 
wagon,  or  small  table  on  casters, 
was  advocated,  its  use  saving  many 
steps  in  setting  the  table  and  taking 
the  food  from  the  range  into  the 
dining  room.  After  you  have  pasted 
the  labels  on  the  glass  jars,  if  you 
give  them  a  light,  thin  coat  of  var- 
nish they  will  not  come  off,  but  will 
be  impervious  to  moisture. 

No  woman  can  hope  to  do  all  of 
the  work  that  .there  is  to  be  done. 
The  wise  woman  will  choose  those 
things  which  must  be  done,  and  do 
them  well.  And  she  is  a  wiser 
woman  who  avails  herself  of  every 
help  possible  in  the  doing  of  these 
necessary  things.    THE  EDITOR. 


A  System  in  Housekeeping 
I  am  writing  this  thinking  it  may 
be  a  help  to  young  housekeepers.  I 
begin  my  week  by  doing  the  family 
,  mopping  the  kitchen  floor 


washing 


when  I  a.m  through  with  the  washing. 


On  Tuesday  I  bake  bread  and  do  the 
ironing.  If  the  ironing  is  not  too 
large  it  is  done  by  noon.  Wednesday 
morning  I  churn,  mop  the  kitchen 
floor  and  perhaps  do  some  baking — 
cookies,  pie  or  cake.  Thursday  1 
sew  or  do  any  extra  work — work  that 
happens  to  come  up.  Friday  is  bak- 
ing day  again;  also  the  day  for 
sweeping  the  entire  house.  Saturday 
I  clean  the  kitchen  and  do  any  bak- 
ing necessary  for  Sunday  that  was 
thought  best  not  to  do  on  Friday; 
the  clothing  is  gathered  up  for  Mon- 
day's wash  as  much  as  possible.  Sat- 
urday afternoon  we  go  to  town  to  do 
our  shopping. 

In  planning  our  work  we  usually 
have  the  most  of  the  afternoons  for 
sewing,  entertaining  company  or  go- 
ing to  visit  the  neighbors.  We  sell 
■our  cream,  so  only  churn  once  a 
week,  for  our  own  use.  have  a 
washing  machine,  cream  separator, 
a  good  churn'  and  other  conveni- 
ences. I  am  not  a  slave  to  my 
work;  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  - 
work  I  do  so,  but  this  is  my  pro- 
gram. MRS.  D.  CURRY. 


Celebrating  Midwinter  Holidays 

Patriotism  among  the  younger 
generation  seems  at  times  to  be  at 
a  low  ebb.  There  are  too  many  lit- 
tle folks  who  do  not  realize  the  rev- 
erence due  to  the  anniversaries  cele- 
brated February  12  and  February 
22.  The  first  lessons  in  patriotism 
should  be  taught  in  the  home,  and 
later  followed  up  in  school.  Let  us 
make  Lincoln's  birthday — February 
12 — a  special  day  for  the  children. 

The  construction  of  a  Lincoln  log 
cabin,  in  miniature,  from  small 
wooden  sticks,  or  even  sticks  of  mac- 
aroni, if  wood  is  lacking,  joining 
sticks  with  glue,  will  keep  the  little 
ones  busy  evenings  for  a  week  be- 
fore the  date,  and,  besides  amuse- 
ment, will  give  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion to  several  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  older  members  will  brush 
up  on  any  point  in  the  history  of 
Lincoln's  life  that  has  become  hazy 
in  order  to  meet  the  volley  of  ques- 
tions from  the  younger  set.  A  few 
of  Lincoln's  anecdotes  would  prove 
interesting  for  reading  aloud,  and 
the  school  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  hunt  up  some  new  ones 
to  tell  in  the  evening. 

Though  St.  Valentine's  day  is  fast 
losing  prominence  among  the  days 
set  apart,  its  observance  is  still  pop- 
ular in  youthful  circles,  and  if  the 
children  wish  to  express  their  senti- 
ments to  playmates  and  friends  on 
February  14  it  is  a  pretty  custom, 
but  let  their  valentines    be  useful. 

A  pretty  and  useful  needle  book  is 
made  by  covering  four  small  card- 
board hearts  with  satin,  padding 
with  a  bit  of  soft,  scented  cotton. 
Beginning  at  the  points,  sew  the 
hearts  together  half  way  up  their 
sides;  fold  in  two  opposite  hearts 
down  the  center  so  that  when  the  re- 
maining two  are  brought  together 
at  the  top  and  tied  firmly  with  rib- 
bon strings  the  first  two  are  hidden 
completely.  Arrange  assorted  needles 
on  inside  padded  lining,  which  is 
prettier  if  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the 
covering. 

A  set  of  heart    sachets,  brown, 


white,  pink  and  blue,  may  be  accom- 
panied by  the  following  sentiment: 

The  blue  is  for  'kerchiefs  so  fine  and  so 
white. 

Reserve  for  your  glove  box  the  brown. 
The  white  is  for  lingerie.    Hang  the  gay 
pink 

'Mong  the  folds  of  your  daintiest  gown. 
It  seems  that  the  stuffing's  just  cotton 

and  scent, 
"With  a  wee  bow  of  ribbon  above. 
But  if  you   note  closely,   I'm  sure  you 

will  find 

They  are  filled  with  my  tenderest  love. 

A  cardboard  arrow  covered  with 
gold  or  colored  paper  and  decorated 
with  tiny  cupids  makes  a  unique 
bookmark. 

One  of  the  most  appreciated  val- 
entines I  ever  received  was  a  daint- 
ily decorated  envelope  of  flower 
seeds,  which,  the  message  ran,  would 
reveal  their  secret  sentiments  only 
through  proper  care  and  the  magic 
wand  of  spring.  After  months  of 
anxious  waiting  I  was  rewarded  by 
the  beauty  of  a  luxurious  bed  of 
giant  cosmos.  Not  the  least  in  the 
list  of  useful  valentines  is  the  cheery 
letter  that  will  doubtless  bring  more 
joy  to  the  recipient  than  any  fancy 
bit  of  lace  and  paper. 

DAISY  CANNON. 


The  Girl  That  Everybody  Knows 
"You  have  undoubtedly  met  disa- 
greeable girls  who,  without  doing 
anything  especially  spiteful  o"  mean, 
have  impressed  you  as  a  girl  to 
avoid.  But  have  you  ever  met  the 
girl  that  you,  as  well  as  everybody 
else,  likes?  You  are  unfortunate  if 
you  have  not  met  her. 

She  is  the  girl  that  is  not  "too 
bright  and  good"  to  be  able  to  find 
joy  and  pleasure  all  over  the  world. 

She  is  the  girl  who  appreciates  the 
fact  that  she  cannot  always  have 
the  first  choice  of  everything  in  the 
world. 

She  is  the  girl  who  is  not  aggres- 
sive and  does  not  find  joy  in  inciting 
aggressive  people. 

She  is  the  girl  who,  whether  it  is 
warm  or  cold,  clear  or  stormy,  finds 
no  fault  with  the  weather. 

She  is  the  girl  who,  when  you  in- 
vite her  to  any  place,  compliments 
you  by  looking  her  best. 

She  is  the  girl  who  makes  the 
world  a  pleasant  place  because  she 
is  so  pleasant  herself. 

And,  by-the-by,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  isn  t  she  the  girl  who 
makes  you  feel  she  likes  you,  and 
therefore  you  like  her? — Exchange. 


To  Clean  a  Sick  Room 
"In  sweeping  a  room  with  a  sick 
person  in  it,  always  use  a  damp 
broom  to  avoid  raising  a  dust,"  said 
Mrs.  Alice  Marks  Dolman,  instructor 
in  home  nursing  at  the  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural college,  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture. 

"Never  use  a  feather  duster  to 
dust  with,  for  this  raises  dust,  but 
does  not  remove  it,"  she  continued. 
"A  good  solution  to  use  on  a  dust 
cloth,  to  moisten  it,  is  as  follows: 
Dissolve  one  and  one-half  teaspoons- 
ful  of  carbolic  acid  crystals  in  one 
quart  of  boiling  water  and  add  one 
ounce  of  glycerine.  Be  sure  that 
the  carbolic  acid  crystals  are  all  dis- 
solved, else  there  is  great  danger  of 
a  serious  burn.  This  solution  is  a 
mild  disinfectant  and  will  not  in- 
jure wall  paper  or  furniture." 
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Getting  Together  on  Live  Subject 

Lconomy  in  Children's  Clothing 


In  these  days  we  see  and  hear  and 
read  much  of  how  the  city  is  drain- 
ing the  country  of  its  life  blood. 
Ever  the  cry  goes  up  against  the 
vague  longing  and  unrest  which 
possess  the  younger  generation  in 
the  country;  the  abandoned  farm 
stands  forth  in  all  its  lonely  desola- 
tion, vainly  Rachel  weeps  for  her 
children  who  have  slipped  away 
from  her,  and  yet  never  has  there 
been  a  time  when  the  farmer  en- 
jo>ed  so  many  of  the  comforts  of 
life  as  now.     What  is  wrong? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  perhaps  these 
very  comforts  have  opened  a  wider 
vista,  created  a  desire  for  more  and 
better  things,  stirred  latent  ambi- 
tions, a  longing  to  be  and  do  and 
eatrn  as  they  please.  And  then, 
there  i:  the  natural  desire  of  youth 
for  change  and  excitement  and 
pleasure,  tor  more  friends  and  com- 
panions of  their  own  age.  Nothing 
rery  reprehensible  in  any  of  that,  is 
there?  And  yet  I  have  known 
parents  who  acted  as  though  there 
were — and  they  lost  out,  because 
fekey  imagined  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  torbid  the  children  the  city.  Don't 
3o  it,  my  friend;  wake  up,  be  alive 
yourself  and  join  heartily  in  the 
game.  You  cannot  crush  these 
longings,  and  yon  do  not  wish  to. 
By  ultraconservatism,  lack  of  sym- 
pathy and  indifference  to  youthful 
hopes  and  aspirations,  you  but  de- 
teat  your  purpose.  Wisely  direct 
them,  encourage  the  boy  and  girl  to 
want  the  best  there  is  to  make  the 
most  of  themselves  and  to  have  just 
as  good  a  time  as  they  can.  Let 
them  visit  the  city  as  often  as  their 
luties  permit  and  allow  them  to 
Pring  home  city  friends.  They  will 
acquire  much  wholesome  knowledge, 
i  truer  estimate  of  life  and  what  it 
means;  they  will  find  many  new 
things  to  think  about  and  to  do; 
they  will  learn  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  situation,  and  tinsel  will  no 
longer  appear  as  gold  to  them. 

Nor  will  the  benefit  be  all  on  the 
side  of  the  country  lad  and  lassie. 
The  city  boy  and  girl  likewise  need 
fresh  viewpoints,  larger  horizons  and 
the  fresh,  wholesome  life  of  the 
country  will  do  them  good.  Where 
the  one  acquires  greater  ease  and 
polish  of  manner,  the  other  will 
learn  frankness  and  independence. 

True,  you  may  not  hold  your  boy 
or  girl  at  home,  even  with  all  these 
helps,  but  if  the  world's  need  is 
greater  than  your  own,  you  have  no 
right  to  resist  the  call.  Be  sure 
that  for  every  bright  moment  you 
have  given  your  child  there  will  be 
an  answering  throb  when  the  home 
call  bids  them  come;  they  will  re- 
turn to  you  with  joy  and  leave  you 
with  a  regret  that  will  fill  the 
adiing  void  in  your  heart  for  many 
a  day.  It  has  always  been  so;  some 
must  stay  and  some  must  go.  Do 
your  best,  and  trust  God  for  the  rest. 

Remember,  giving  and  taking  are 
not  all  on  one  side.  Everywhere 
we  find  the  world-weary  ones  wend- 
ing their  way  "back  to  Nature,"  and 
really  there  is  no  one  so  well  quali- 
fied to  get  the  most  and  best  out  of 
country  life  as  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  experienced  both  urban  and 


suburban  life,  and  it  does  not  take 
so  much  money,  after  all — just 
pluck,  commonsense  and  persever- 
ance. 

Get  together,  friends.  Too  long 
have  country  and  city  looked  ask- 
ance at  one  another.  It  is  time  we 
get  together,  saw  things  through  the 
other  fellow's  eyes,  noted  his  way  of 
living  and  doing,  let  ourselves  out  in 
a  larger  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing and  met  in  the  spirit  of  frater- 
nity, Haughty  superciliousness  on 
the  one  hand  and  humility,  admira- 
tion or  hostility  on  the  other,  are  ut- 
terly misplaced.  Why  not  get  to- 
gether and  enjoy  life?  Each  hr-.s 
pleasures  and  conveniences  which 
would  be  the  more  enjoyable  if 
shared  with  the  other.  We  are  no 
more  two  separate  factors  in  the  so- 
cial life  than  are  labor  and  capital. 
Without  either  the  social  structure 
could  not  stand.  Our  interests  and 
pleasures  should  be  interdependable. 
Why  not  make  them  so? 

EVA  J.  DE  MARSH. 

Children's  Clothes 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  econo- 
mizing in  the  children's  clothing  that 
they  may  be  neatly  and  even  styl- 
ishly dressed  and  yet  not  have  any- 
thing really  new  in  their  wardrobes. 
The  good  cloth  found  in  partly  worn 
clothes  can  be  fashioned  into  many 
useful  garments  for  the  children.  If 
there  is  no  small  boy  in  the  family, 
the  best  parts  of  old  coats  and  pants 
can  be  made  into  serviceable  gar- 
ments for  the  small  girl.  We  all 
admire  prettily  dressed  children,  but 
we  admire  the  mother  more  who  has 
the  good  taste  and  good  manage- 
ment to  evolve  their  pretty  clothes 
from  old  garments  that  have  al- 
ready rendered  good  service  in  the 
household.  Good  patterns  can  be 
bought  for  a  trifle,  and  garments 
made  from  old  materials  need  only 
careful  pressing  and  neat  finishing 
to  make  them  as  nice  as  new  gar- 
ments. One  must  study  the  cloth  in 
connection  with  the  pattern  before 
putting  scissors  to  it.  A  good  and 
nice  dress  skirt  was  made  for  one 
little  girl  from  the  tops  of  two  pairs 
of  pants,  but  the  pieces  were  first 
washed  clean  and  then  colored  a 
dark  shade  of  blue. 

Partly  worn  woolen  shirtwaists 
and  dress  skirts  may  be  utilized  for 
making  underskirts  for  the  little 
girls,  and  if  they  are  lined  with  flan- 
nelette they  will  be  warm  and  com- 
fortable to  wear.  A  serviceable  and 
stylish  Norfolk  jacket  was  made 
from  a  partly  worn  overcoat  of  all 
wool  goods.  The  light  cloth  was 
colored  a  rich  dark  blue  and  the 
jacket  cut  by  one  of  the  late  pat- 
terns. The  best  parts  of  a  woolen 
dress  skirt  furnished  the  material 
for  another  pretty  Jacket  after  the 
pieces  were  colored  a  dark  red. 
Flannel  knickerbockers  are  in  every 
way  better  than  a  heavy  skirt,  es- 
pecially for  girls  In  the  country,  and 
if  they  are  not  made  of  the  same 
goods  they  can  be  rf  the  same  color 
as  the  dress. 

When  the  children's  mittens  begin 
to  wear  thin  turn  them  inside  out 
and  dan  with  raveiin^a  of  yarn  or 


face  with  soft  cashmere  or  other 
light  material,  and  quilt  this  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  mittens.  Nice  leg- 
gins  can  be  made  from  old  pants 
cloth,  and  tliey  are  as  nice  as  the 
bought  ones  if  they  are  neatly  fin- 
ished. If  the  wrists  and  ankles  are 
kept  warm  and  dry  the  danger  of 
contracting  colds  is  much  lessened. 

When  the  knees  of  stockings  begin 
to  wear  thin  cut  the  leg  from  the 
foot  part  where  the  seam  will  be 
concealed  by  the  shoe,  and  turn  the 
front  of  the  leg  to  the  back  and  trim 
so  as  to  fit  the  ankle.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  line  the  knee  portions  and 
heels  and  toes  of  stockings  with 
some  soft  material  before  they  are 
worn  and  they  will  last  twice  as  long. 

I  don't  believe  in  encouraging 
vanity,  but  if  children  have  nice, 
stylish  clothes  to  wear  to  school  it 
will  help  to  encourage  their  self- 
respect.  Children  are  sometimes 
made  bashful,  awkward  and  sullen 
by  being  forced  to  wear  faded  and 
outgrown  garments.  MARTHA. 


Big  Opportunity  to  Profit 
On  Increased  Value  of 
Government  Irrigated  Land 


Time  after  time  land  in  the  great  pros- 
perous West  has  jumped  from  a  nominal 
value  to  hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre  when 
the  first  railroad  tracks  opened  it  up  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  That  is  what 
is  likely  to  happen  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin 
of  Wyoming. 

Soil  there,  under  proper  irrigation  has 
for  years  proven  itself  capable  of  making 
farmers  rich  with  bountiful  crops  of  fruit, 
alfalfa,  grain,  sugar  beets,  garden  truck, 
etc.  All  it  needed  was  an  outlet  to  market. 
Now  the  Railroad  is  about  to  put  a  Line 
straight  into  the  heart  of  the  territory. 
Those  who  get  in  before  the  track  is  laid 
will  reap  the  big  profits. 

You  can  now  file  on  an  SO-acre  govern- 
ment irrigated  homestead  at  no  cost  ex- 
cept thd  actual  cost  of  the  water  right— 
and  you  are  given  twelve  years  to  pay  for 
that.  Light  payments  the  first  five  years. 
No  taxes  for  three  years.  So  you  can  get 
started  with  very  little  capital.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  healthful;  good  neigh- 
bors, towns,  churches  and  schools  nearby. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  chances  I  ever  saw  in 
all  my  experience.  Write  and  ask  anything  yo« 
may  want  to  know  about  it.  and  I  will  send  you. 
full  information,  illustrated  booklet,  map.  etc. 
My  service  is  free,  send  mei  a  postal  quick.  D. 
Clem  Deaver,  Immigration  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
Ry.    Room  350  "Q"  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


Is  Your  Home  Sheltered? 

Save  dollars  bv  saving  heat.  A  wind-swept  home 
Is  a  cold  home,  shivering  cattle  take  on  no  fat.  Cold 
hogs  make  the  smallest  gain*,  Wind-tossed  chickens 
lav  no  eggs.  Protected  (.'unions  get  the  earliest  start. 

TRANSPLANTED  ^.^n 

I  Q0  EVERGREENS $7— 

■  WW     id ,,,,.»„  prepaid.    w  " 

These  trees  have  I  n  transplanted  and  root-pi  iin 

ed  Insuring  an  nluiiiilniiee  ol  tllirous  roots— nature's 
guarantee  of  life  to  young  trees.     They  nro  backed 
by  the  fairest  guarantee  Of  any  nursery  In  the  United 
States  and  by  the  forty  years'  reputation  of 
IOWA'S  GREATEST  EVERGREEN  SPECIALIST. 

I  ship  direct  from  the  ground  on  the  day 
the  order  !■  received.  The  trees  you  buy 
of  agents  have  been  out  of  tho  ground 
often  three  weeks.  That  1.1  why  they  don't 
grow.  Huv  director  meand  you  will  be  sat- 
isfied.   We  can  also  sell  you  prize  winning 

"True-to- Nome  "  Fruit  Tree* 

and  borry  plants  guaranteed  to  prove  hardy 
or  cost  von  nothing.  Catalog  of  special  bar* 
gains  i  iii 

I'll  Fell-Is  I'rnp. 
KA  It  I,  IT. IMC  IS  NITRfsHRY  OO. 
1111  Otnahaei.,  hampton,  iowa. 


PROFIT 

A  If  you  could  invest  in  a  machine  «V 
today— and  be  sure  that  its  prop-  ™> 
er  use  would  increase  your  returns  ■ 
from  the  oats  harvest  $7  per  acre —  I 
from  winter  wheat  harvest  $6  per 
acre — from  spring  wheat  $3  per 
acre— over  and  above  what  you 
have  been  getting,  remember,  you 
wouldn't  hesitate  before  investing. 

Well,  that's  exactly  the  kind  of  profit 
you  can  make  if  you  buy  a  HAWKEYE 
Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner.  On  100  acres 
of  oats  some  of  its  users  have  cleared 
£700  more— on  100  acres  of  winter  wheat 
S600  more— on  100  acres  o£  spring  wheat 
S300  more.  The 

HAWKEYE 


Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner 

is  the  surest  money-making  machine  on 
the  market.  It  grades  corn  and  all  grains 
and  grass  seeds  so  you  can  plant  good 
seed  for  big,  profitable  yields.  It  cleans 
thoroughly — two  machines  in  one— guar- 
anteed by  the  manufacturer  to  do  all  we 
claim  for  it,  to  satisfy  you,  to  make 
money  for  you. 

Don't  go  into  another  season  without 
owning  a  HAWKEYE,  so  you  can  use  it 
to  improve  the  quality  of  your  seed  and 
the  quantity  of  your  yields. 

Plant  corn  graded  by  the  HAWKEYE 
and  you'll  have  three  good  kernels  in 
every  hill  97  times  out  of  100 — and  an  ear 
on  every  stalk  when  corn  harvest  comes. 

Look  into  this  proposition.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  HAWKEYE  and 
write  us  quick  for  full  particulars  so  you 
can  have  one  of  these  machines  this  year. 

The  Maytag  Co. 


380  North  St. 


Newton,  Iowa 


COUNTY  MANAGER  WANTED 

We  want  a  reliable  Manager  in  each  County  to 
secure  and  look  after  Carovassers  to  sell  Mills 
SEEDS',  PLANTS,  UULBS.  etc..  (which  are  well 
known  everywhere).  Canvassers  report  to  the 
County  Manager  and  he  reports  to  our  office, 
Easiest  kind  of  work  to  look  after.  It  require!  only 
a  few  days  to  establish  a  County  Manager  and 
will  take  only  n  small  portion  of  time  afterward". 

Excellent  opportunity.  Any  reliable  person  over 
21  years  of  age.  located  In  the  city,  village  or 
country  who  can  qualify  will  be  acceptable  as  our 
Manager.  If  Interest!  d  apply  quick  lor  full  par- 
ticulars naming  County  desired.  Adilress 
Mills  Seed  House,  Dept.  66,  Rose  Hill,  N.Y. 


Be  sure  to  mention  Tho  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  Writing  to  advertisers 
on  this  page. 

ALFALFA 

How  to  grow  Alfalfa,  how  to  food  It. how  to  \v.\\<- 
Vent  and  can'  for  It.  Knll  Information  for  com 
belt  farmiTH  who  wltth  to  grow  thin  imml  protltii- 
bh-  hay  crop  will  be  m-til  frei-  on  application. 
Ainu  a  Wimple  of  our  extra  choice  high  grade  m.-<-<I. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.  Dept.  :t,  Dcs  Molnee.  Iowa 


Troiari  More  Corri'Sorter*  > 

Wonderful  Time  Saving; Money Makinglnrenfion  \\ 


RAVI'S  Till'"  IHMIH  Hr.r.ll,  iii.n.nni"  ■ 
Increases  both  uunlllv  unit  »i ti :i i» 1 1 1 y .  SOrti  <  urn  In 
unKiiiin  »i"'»  mi  yum  I'b  r  w  111  llr""  1  l"'r" 


nets  to  n  hill  M  llmeii  out  ol  100.  Nunc  oilier  like  II. 
Your  boy  ur  girl  run  operate  II.     .lint  fill  Die  In 
" ncr  lurn  Ins  crank  and  Ibe  Trojan  duc«  the  rtii 
PAYH  H>H  I  ISI.I.K  UN  i  Al  WI  S.  A  small  Invest- 
etit  Hull  i   gimriintei'd  t"  l  iy  fur  Itself  mi  4  i  hi. 

1  i,,.  ,,,  n  hri  mi  .  H  i   sulci  .In.  .  I  from 

Brloi  y  I"  yen.    tie  I  my  special  low  freight  prc- 
tiiild  price,  iind  my  ipcrljl  I"'1'  '"»•  <>"<-r  mid 
guarantee    Willi-  for  illustrated  rlrrelsr  and 
prlre  today.  Address 
W.  K.  Vonrhrrs.  Mrr.  Slsnrlsrd  M»».  Co..  405  Slaff  St..  Cfder  Fells.  Il 
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Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


To  Town  and  Back  for  a  Cent 


ALTHOUGH  the  Harley-Davidson  will  travel, 
about  ten  miles  for  a  cent  that  is  one  of  its  smaller 
advantages. 

It  will  place  the  country  for  miles  around  at(your 
and  your  children's  command.  It  is  the  best  keep 
the  boy  on  the  farm"  factor  ever  produced.  It  never 
tires,  costs  nothing  when  idle,  and  is  always  ready  in 
case  of  emergency.    It  is  also  a  great  horse  saver. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the 


together  with  its  reliability,  economy  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  motorcycle  made  with  the  Ful-Floteing  Seat  (a  device  that 
does  away  with  all  jar  and  vibration  due  to  rough  roads)  and  its 
other  exclusive  features  make  it  the  ideal  machine  for  country  use. 

Adopted  for  carrying  United  States  Mail  by  3700  carriers. 
Adopted  tor  use  in  nine  different  government  departments. 

Call  on  the  nearest.Harley-Davidson  dealer  for  demonstration 
or  send  for  literature. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

Producers  of  High  Grade  Motorcycles  for  eleven  years. 

«.l  A  STREET  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


$250  Motorcycle  Given  Away 


Y: 


OTJ  see  in  this  picture  a  boy 
riding  one  of  the  $250  Excel- 
sior Motorcycles  we  are  Giving 
away.  In  other  parts  of  the  picture 
are  the  faces  of  several  other  boy". 
They  are  hard  to  find  but  by  turn- 
ing the  picture  about  you  will  be 
able  to  see  them.  Mark  at  least  two 
of  the  faces  with  a  cross  (X)  and 
send  the  picture  to  me.  Be  sure  to 
send  rr.e  your  name  and  address, 
for  I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  con- 
test in  which  you  can  win  the  seven 
jiorse-power  motorcycle  and  many 
other  prizes. 

;    1,500  Votes  Free  lZnl  ssePne- 

ciaal  coupon  good  for  1,500  votes  toward  the  motorcycle.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
get  this  coupon  is  to  send  your  name  and  address  at  once.  PEOPLE'S  CO.,  536 
Popular  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


You  have  the  spoons;  now  get  the  forks! 


Regulation  size  table  fork.    Full  length  7  Va  inches. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been  giving  away  handsome 
\Yni.  Rogers  &  Son's  silver  teaspoons.  Forks  of  the  same  pattern 
have  now  been  obtained.  Because  of  the  extra  expense  in  handling 
the  forks,  and  in  getting  the  designs,  the  price  for  mailing  is  20 
cents.  You  may  still  get  the  spoons,  each,  for  10  cents.  Complete 
your  set  of  spoons,  and  also  get  the  forks.    Start  now. 

Use  coupon  below. 

If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 


COUPOX. 

Plese  send  my  fork  to 

Name  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


Address  Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


What  Kind  of  a  Boy  Was  Lincoln? 

What  kind  of  a  boy  was  Lincoln? 

Did  he  idle  the  hours  away, 
shirking  his  every  duty, 

Spending  his  time  in  play? 
No,  when  there  was  work  he  did  it, 

Faithfully  did  it,  and  well— 
A  painstaking  boy  was  Lincoln, 

So  all  of  the  histories  tell. 

W  hat  kind  of  a  boy  was  Lincoln? 

Was  he  cruel  and  rudely  inclined, 
Thinking  politeness  quite  needless, 

Ashamed  to  be  gentle  and  kind? 
No,     Lincoln    loved      all      God's  dumb 
creatures. 

He  always  was  ready  to  do 
Kind  deeds  for  ihe  *ick  and  the  aged, 

The   helpless  and  down-trodden,  too. 

—Gail  Miller. 

The  Editor's  Corner 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  February 
might  be  called  the  Birthday  Month, 
because  so  many  distinguished  men 
have  been  born  in  the  second  month 
of  the  year.  Lincoln's  birthday  an- 
niversary is  almost  here — February 
12 — and  every  patriotic  boy  and 
girl  should  be  interested  in  the  story 
of  his  life.  Coming,  as  he  did,  from 
a  very  humble  home  located  in  the 
backwoods,  he  worked  his  way  to 
the  White  House  at  the  nation's 
capital.  No  man  in  our  history  did 
more  for  his  country  and  his  people, 
and  to  none  do  we  owe  a  deeper  debt 
of  gratitude.  Every  boy  who  is  am- 
bitious to  make  the  most  of  himself, 
to  do  something  to  make  the  world 
better,  should  study  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln. THE  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story.) 
Who  Did  It? 

By  Alma  Schlichting,  Aged  12,  Cedar 

Bluffs,  Neb.    Original.  Blue. 

"Click,  click,"  went  the  pretty  lit- 
tle tumbler,  as  Mabel  poured  some 
boiling  water  into  it.  Her  mamma 
had  told  her  not  to  do  this. 

"Oh,  dear,  I  didn't  do  it,"  said 
Mabel;  "it  was  the  water  that  did  it; 
oh,  you  awful  water,  why  did  you 
do  that?" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  water;  "it  was 
the  fire." 

'Oh,  fire,  why  did  you  burn  so 
hard  and  .make  the  water  so  hot?" 
asked  Mabel. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  fire;  "the  wood 
which  has  turned  to  ashes  did  it." 

"Ashes,  why  did  you  make  that 
fire  burn  so?"  asked  Mabel. 

"Not  I,"  said  the  ashes;  "it  was 
you;  you  put  wood  in  the  stove." 

Mabel  began  to  cry.  Her  mamma 
heard  her  and  came  into  the  kitchen. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  she  said, 
regarding  the  broken  tumbler. 

"Oh,  I" — and  what  do  you  think 
happened?  Why,  Mabel  awoke. 
She  told  mother  all  about  -it  and  she 
said: 

"That  was  a  queer  dream,  but  it 
sometimes  comes  true.  Be  careful, 
and  let  it  never  happen  to  you." 

(Honorable  Mention.) 

Mr.  Duck  and  Mrs.  Hen 

By  Grover  J.  Stutz,  Aged  11,  Mon- 
rovia,  Kan.  Blue. 

Mrs.  Hen  and  Mr.  Duck  were 
neighbors.  Mrs.  Hen  would  scratch 
for  her  babies,  while  Mr.  Duck 
would  proudly  dive  after  fish  and 
water  insects  in  the  river. 

One  day  Mr.  Duck  got  to  boasting 
of  the  way  he  made  his  living,  and 
saying  that  worms  were  only  half  a 
living,  and  if  one  catches  a  large 
fish,  it  does  for  several  meals,  and 
then  he  can  rest  during  that  time. 

"But,  pray    tell    me,    Mr.  Duck, 


Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send   stories  to    The  Twenties 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb.  ' 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Paul  Vail,  Arlington,  Neb. 

BLUE-— Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah, 

how  do  you  get  fish  hi  the  winter? 
You  are  not  strong  enough  to  break 
the  ice  when  the  river  freezes." 

"Oh,  that  does  not  bother  me," 
returned  Mr.  Duck.  But  finally 
winter  came  on  one  morning.  Mr. 
Duck,  feeling  very  hungry,  went 
down  to  the  river  for  his  usual 
breakfast,  and  what  do  you  think? 
The  river  was  frozen. 

"Gracious,  what  shall  I  do?"  he 
said.  Then  a  bright  idea  came  to 
him. 

"I'll  go  to  Mrs.  Hen." 

But  she  was  too  busy  scratching 
the  hard  earth  to  notice  what  he 
was  saying,  so  the  poor  fellow  had 
to  go  hungry  until  the  sun  melted 
the  ice.  His  feet  were  not  made  to 
scratch  like  those  of  the  hen. 


Prize  hook  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mail  yours  to  Daffydil 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE — Olive  Pflug,  Fort 
Crook,  Neb.:  If  Uncle  Sam  bought 
a  farm,  would  Connecticut  the  hay, 
and  Arkansas  the  wood? 

If  the  Queen  of  Hearts  were  in 
love,  would  the  King  Joker? 

SECOND  PRIZE— Carl  H.  Brehm, 
Sutton,  Neb.:  If  Mark  Twain  was 
witty,  was  John  Greenleaf  Whittier? 

Nettie  Huber,  Elmore,  Kan. — 
When  the  Rocky  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with   snow,    can    the  Pacific 

coast? 

V.  L.  Bates,  Gray,  la. — If  the 
school  board  had  a  law  suit,  would 
it  be  a  book  case? 


Additional  Stories 

Blue  Side— Irene  Hastings,  Blair,  Neb. 
Herbert  Stelzer,  Easton,  Mo.;  Esther  P. 
Drexel,  Auburn,  Neb.;  Helen  Hutchison 
Valentine,  Neb.;  Bertha  Van  Eldik,  Rock 
Valley,  la.;  Mildred  Bordner,  Pileer 
Neb.;  Lillian  Reninger,  Hubbard,  Neb.; 
Paulina  Grosz,  Scotland,  S.  D.<  Guy  Cat- 
lett.  Fairview,  111.:  Willie  McDougall. 
Raymond,  Neb.;  Claurice  Herley,  Winne- 
toon,  Neb.;  Majorie  Spencer,  Afton,  la.; 
Emma  Knapp,  Hinton,  la.;  Ernest  Allen, 
Hyattville,  Wyo. ;  Kate  Humphrey,  Im- 
perial. Neb.;  Helen  Driggs.  Driggs,  Idaho; 
Roth  Gordon.  Stratton.  Neb.;  Marie 
Crouch,  Millican.  Tex.;  Eulalior  Hemp- 
fling,  Millican.  Tex.;  Wanda  Palmer, 
Wells,  Nev. ;  Maud  Wallin.  Mainard,  Mo.: 
Place  Wallin,  Mainard,  Mo.;  May  Wallin, 
Mainard,  Mo.;  Lela  M.  Mosser,  Shelton, 
Neb. ;  Aubrey  Grier,  Schuyler,  Neb. 

Red  Side— Florence  Hansen.  Weeping 
Water,  Neb.;  Herman  Renze,  Hubbard. 
Neb.;  Wilma  Bryant,  Pendleton.  Ore.; 
Alma  Muhlback,  Ravenna,  Neb.;  Benedict 
Long,  Hubbard.  Neb. ;  Orrie  Campbell, 
Hubbard,  Neb.;  Eunice  Elenor  McAlpir-, 
Kiowa,  Wash.;  Thelma  Havens,  Bear,  la. 
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Jse  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


a  mail  n?  "IH'.TROIT"  Romndno  En  nine 
In  pod  on  1&  days'  FRKB  Trial,  proves 
TOI«Q«  cheapest,  safes*,  moit  powor- 
1  fuel  1 1  aatisfled.  pay  lowest  price 
or  ,  iv.i  on  rellsMo  farm  engine,  It 
i.  pay  Dolhini;.  No  waits,  no  evapo- 
Lion,  do  explosion  from  coal 

iasollne  Going  Upl 

)  .       ,11-  In    '     I  ■     1     i    ! i    ■  I  1  I'  1  ill  lit 

il  oil.  Still  iroing  up.  Two 
oU  of  con  I  oil  do  work  of  three 
nts  gaioliue. 

mazing*'DETROIT" 

only  outline  running  on  coal 
I  successfully,  uses  alcohol,  rub* 
noaud  benzine,  too.  Starts  with 
I  cranking.  Only  three  moving 
rle—  noca'ns— no  sprockets — nc  _  _ 

,rs— no  yalvee—  the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength 
muted  on  ikidi.  All  sizes,  3  to  20  h.  p..  in  stock  ready  to 
tp.  Enginateated  before  erating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run. 
imps.  saws,  threshes  churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
ells  com.  runs  home  electric  lightingplant.  Prices  (stripped). 
29.50  Up  Sent  any  place  on  15  days*  Free  Trial.  Don't 
j  an  ensiiietitl  you  investigate  the  money-saving,  power-say* 
g  *  'DETROIT.  "  Thousands  In  use-  Costs  only  postal  to  find 
it.  If  you  are  first  in  yonr  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get 
pedal  Extra-low  Introductory  price.   Write!  (138) 

Dtroit  Engine  Works,372  Bellevue  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


rH/S  PLANTEi 
DOUBLES  = 

&OTATO  — 
—  PROFITS 


NOT       \   \  Vi!l 

INJURE  M/ 
SEED  \yS 


{educes  planting  costs  to  a  minimum.  The  Eureka 
►pens  the  furrow,  drops  seed  accurately  any  dis- 
ance  or  depth  desired,  puts  on  fertilizer  if  wanted, 
:overs  perfectly  and  marks  next  row.  Always  plants 
iniform  depth.  Three  sizes,  one  or  two  rows. 

Set  a  Eureka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

Creates  dust  mulch,  cultivates 
and  weeds,  sows  and  covers  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Prompt 
shipment  from  branch  house  near 
you.   Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box  775,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


"tiLPUMI 

ajBBFORl 

NOTHING 

WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOUNE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Gel'*'  Bi«,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Vt  tunning,  Doable  Geared 

SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 

flHsS  ' -SD  FOR  CATALOG 

■  We;  also  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills'  Pump  Jacks.  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  for  Poultry  Rais* 
ers.  Gasoline  Engines,  EnaUage 
Cutters  an.  Brau  Candle  Stick* 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
_  312  Stnuoo  A.«u.            FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  jJ 

Veterinary  Course  at  Home 


jr.  E.  H.  Baldwin  write.: 
I  took  the  course  for  my 
trn  benefit  on  the  farm, 
ut  the  6uccess  I  bad 
arted  me  In  practice  and 
>w  I  am  going  night  and 
jy.  Yourcourgehasbeen 
ortb  thousands  to  me, 
id  will  be  to  any  man." 


$1500  AHYEAHR 

~  and  upwards 

can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp* 
lest  Englisi..  Diploma 
granted  "Jraduates  as- 
sisted in  getting  loca- 
tions or  positions.  Cost 
within  reach  of  al!. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WHITE  worn  PARTICULARS 

The  London  Veterinary 
Correspondence  School 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
depotlt   freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
J  PAY  A  CENT  M  you  »re  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  da;.. 

DO  NOT  BUY^WcJTufS;? 

onemxany  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  cat*alo«TR  Illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  nave  learned  our  unheard 
Qf  prices  and  marvelous  new  offer*. 

a  lie  pciiT  •» *"  '<  w|" co>t  y" to 

UrlC  UCII  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
f  thing  will  be  sent  you  free  poatpaldby 
)  return  mall.    You  will  get  much  valuable) 
"Information.    Do  not  wait,  write  It  now. 
TIRES,  Counter  ■   Brake  rear 
f  wheel.,  lamps  sundries  at  hal?  u*ua4*>ri<:*:n. 

MEAD  C  VOLE  GO.  Oeotj^goCHICAOO 


his  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  S3. 75 

sftaUv  Sam**!  THIN  MODEL,  OOLD  FINISHED  doable  U 
•*tl  Aratrlc.o  l«r«r  nv>**m.nt.tUm  wind  sod  stem  s«t.  90  y 
St  wtlb  sasb  waist.  Loo.  |"14  nnljbad  sbala  for  Ltd  In.  fob  or  v 


,..p,...  wn.«u,Sp«.l..p.l..»l  7rjjr.li™  M*-"""?""'  •', T 
UNTCR   WITCH   CO..  DIPT.    Ml        CHIC-GO.  ILL. 


URD 
iOOK 


Stuff  Birds  And 

rnnltssale  l_»arn  at  homo  to  mount 
L  MIlllTlala  i,|ri)H.    animal.,  (am* 
head*,  flab;  tan  akin.:  make  beautiful 
ruga  and  robe*.    Oaoorata  your  hom* 
with  your  own  trophlea.    Make  big 
monoy  mounting  for  othera.  I*«rn 
quickly  during  Bparo  time.  M gsWtgW  sue- 
«u.   Clurmlw-  VVrltetotfayforKKKBII- 
luatrated  book  eiplalnlng  taildormr  and 
bowing  bcantlfnl  mounted  blrda  and  anl 
mala.   Monaroh  Sohool  of  Taaldermy 
14  Monarch  Bldg..  Om.h«,  Nebr 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Born  In  the  midst  of  poverty, 
such  as  few  of  us  have  any  idea  of, 
Abraham  Lincoln  faced  life  with  an 
indomitable  courage  and  fearless  in- 
tegrity that  won  him  a  place  in  the 
heart  of  his  country  second  to  none. 
"The  Great-Heart  of  the  White 
House"  he  has  been  crowned,  and 
the  title  fits  him  well.  With  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  humor,  his 
limitless  depths  of  sympathy  and 
tenderness,  he  stands  pre-eminent 
in  the  eyes  of  his  country  today, 
even  as  when,  at  the  nation's  head, 
he  ruled  so  wisely  and  so  well. 

He  ^ad  little  or  no  schooling,  but, 
with  sturdy  pluck  and  determina- 
tion, he  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
later  life  studying  by  the  light  of 
the  fire  after  the  work  of  the  day 
was  done,  figuring  and  writing  on 
an  old  wooden  shovel,  then  whit- 
tling its  surface  clean,  when  there 
was  no  more  room,  and  starting 
over  again.  His  teachers  were  the 
Bible,  "Assop's  Fables,"  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a 
United  States  history  and  the  "Life 
or'  Washington,"  with,  later,  Shakes- 
peare and  Burns.  Feeling  the  need 
of  an  English  grammar,  he  at  one 
time,  hearing  of  a  family  six  miles' 
distant  who  possessed  one,  immedi- 
ately set  out  and  walked  to  them, 
obtaining  the  loan  of  it. 

To  a  reporter  who  approached 
him  in  later  !?fe  regarding  material 
for  a  biography,  he  replied. 

"There  is  no  romance,  nothing 
heroic,  in  my  early  life;  the  story 
can  be  condensed  in  one  line,  and 
that  line  you  can  find  in  Gray's 
Elegy — 'The  short  and  simple  an- 
nals of  the  poor.'  " 

With  all  his  wonderful  gift  of 
humor  there  was  ever  running 
through  it  a  strain  of  sadness.  Al- 
ways his  sympathy  was  with  the 
downtrodden — the  oppressed.  At 
one  time,  upon  being  remonstrated 
with  as  to  the  advisability  of  grant- 
ing a  pardon  to  a  young  soldier,  he 
replied:  "If  a  man  had  more  than 
one  life,  I  think  a  little  hanging 
would  not  hurt  this  one,  but  after 
he  is  once  dead  we  cannot  bring  him 
back,  no  matter  how  sorry  we  may 
be,  so  the  boy  should  be  pardoned;" 
and  on  another  occasion  he  cried: 
"If  Almighty  God  has  given  a  man 
a  cowardly  pair  of  legs,  how  can  he 
help  running  a-way  with  them?" 

His  famous  remark,  "The  Lord 
loves  the  common  people — that's 
why  he  made  so  many  of  them," 
sounds,  in  clarion  tones,  the  keynote 
of  his  power. 

A  commoner  of  the  commoners, 
even  when  crowned  with  the  highest 
gift  it  was  in  his  country's  power  to 
bestow,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
human  chord  that  makes  of  all  men 
brothers,  and  binds  them  into  one 
vast  family. 

Lincoln!  We  crown  the  name 
with  honor  and  with  love! 

L.   D.  STl'JAUNS. 


The  Reason 

Father — Do  you  know  why  I'm 
going  to  whip  you? 

Tommy — Yen;  because  you're  big- 
ger than  me. 

And  he  got  away  with  It,  prom- 
ing  to  do  better  In  the  future. 


Get  My  Low  Price  On  The 

Hercules  Stump  Puller 


1  END  me  your  name  If  you  have  stumpy  land,  or  even 
k    a  few  stumps  in  your  fields.  I  want  to  make  you  a  \ 
price  that  will  save  you  at  least  50*  on  the  regular] 
price  of  the  famous  Hercules!  This  is  the  best  chance  that 
you  have  ever  had,  to  get  rid  of  the  stumps  in  the  quickest, 
cheapest  and  best  way.  J 

Pull  Out  The  Stumps! 


Stump  la~d  is  loafer  land,  robber  land,  failure  land.  You  can  t 
afford  to  keep  stumps.  They  cost  too  much  money.  They 
take  .  ay  h  .If  the  realty  value  of  your  land— and  they  rob  you 
of  big  crops  that  you  don'lgel!  Let  me  quote  you  my  price  on  the 
world's  best  machine  for  clearing  land. 

You  Take  No  Risk 

I'll  send  the  Hercules  on  30  days  free  trial— you  to  try  it  ln| 
your  own  way,  on  the  stumps  in  your  fields.   If  you' 
keep  it,  you  are  still  further  protected  by  any  un- 
qualified 3-year  guarantee  which  insures  the  free 
replacement  of  all  broken  castings  for  3  full  years, 
whether  the  broken  castings  are  your  fault  or  the 
fault  of  the  machine! 

Write  Quick  For  Big  Free  Book 

You  will  bo  glad   you  wrote.     You'll  be 
pleased  with  the  photographs,  letters  and  facts 
about  the  Hercules  construction.     My  price 
will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  own  a  Hercules. 
Nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting— much  to 
be  lost.    Write  me  now  while  my  special 
price  offer  holds  good.  Address  me  personally, 
B.  A.  FULLER,  President. 

HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY. 

355  21st  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


jruiE E  $1'oco'000  Worfh 


This  magnificent  silverware  Is  of  warranted  quality 
and  made  by  the  celebrated  house  of  Wm.  Rogers 
ft  Co.  Yon  can  get  anything  you  want  in  silver,  abso- 
lutely without  cost.  Write  quick  for  illustrated  circular 
from  which  to  make  your  selection. 


of  Elegant  Silverware 


From  Forest  to  Factory 
Direct  to  You 


$6.75 


FREE  to  YOU 


If  You  Answer  This  Advertisement 

Drop  us  aline  right  now  for  our  Bargain  Book 
and  circular  from  which  to  choose  your  free  silver- 
ware.  Don't  give  yourself  a  chance  to  forget! 


Our  business  has  reached  the  enormous  size  where 
we  own  and  operate  our  own  forests,  lumber 

mills,  railways,  factories,  warehouses.     Our  man- 
ufacturing cost  ia  the  lowest  on  record.    You  iret 
the  direct  and  entire  benefit.   Not  one  middle- 
man nets  a  profit.    You  buy  of  us  at 

Prices  Lower  Than  Dealer's  or 

Mail  Order  Houses  Can  Buy  For 

k  at  the  pricea 
_  the  U  articles  illu 
tntedand  remember/ 
these  are 
of  STpod  depends-' 


30  Days'  FREE  Trial  — 

$2-69 


food  dep^rii 
v     bio  quality . 

-M. 


C.  O.  D.  if  Desired — Every- 

"  thiiiK  you 

order  of  this  great  house  must  absolutely  satisfy. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Send  cash  with  order  or  one- 
fourth  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.   Keep  the  goods  80  ■' 
days.  Use  them,  enjoy  them,  test  them.    If  you  aren't  . . 

fully  plooa.il.  rotum  .ml  we'll  refund  .11  you'vo  ii.ltf  i 

porUfion  chnrirx.  uoth  w.yn.  Alrnnlv  wo  hiivc  1          "i.,.  >■  .a  M T% 

cuntomor..    You'll  Ilk.  th.  Lincoln,  foumnl  prlc...  nn  rrlLnJI..  V'  ) 

.n<!  Hllv.r.    Send  u.  your  n.m.  tori.y     Writ.  u.  right  now.  \'- 

LINCOLN,  LEONARD  &  COMPANY      »n  st.h  st.  (J1) 

>.»>. ei«lo«lT. dlitrlliul.r. gt  Horn.  I  u r„ i .  In  the  world    CHICAUO.  jtSji 


Oats,  Alfalfa  AHiPotatoes^ 


Buy  your  coeds  direct  from  us  ;  cut  out  IStBt'l  profit* 
deal  direct  with  our  thoUMIldl  of  fnrmer  customers 

Stil /.«•<•■*  Re|uvcnated  While  llonun/a  Oata 
rlze  winning,  heaviest  ylcldintroats  known.  Sworn -to  ylt 
to  250  bush,  per  acre.  Your  land  can  return  the  same  lo 

Salzer'a  Hardy  Alfalfa 
Is  the  hlirircst,  quickest,  most  dependable  money  maker 
Our  alfalfa  on  Ciov.  Hoard's  farm  produced  over  |K0  of 
hay  per  ane.  Pnlalora 
Salzer's  Earliest  yielded  404  bushels  lo  the  aero 
for  the  editor  of  Kural  New  Yorker. 
Send  lor  Catalofjae  and  Rig,  Free  Premium  List 

ciintalnlilK  valuahlo  premium,  fur  homo,  lillrhrn  anil  f.rrO. 
*r.r  IO«  we  will  fjladly  nail  one  parksun  mrh 
11,000  I'rlro  M.ruuiii.  Wheat,  jolh  Century  Alfalfa. 
Ii. .11  hi/  >  Oat.  ami  many  oilier  farm  .end  iiarl<at|e«. 
lovether  with  our  ureal  .eed  book.    Now  Ii  M 
llmo  to  .end  your  dime. 

JOHN  A.  SAI.7.F.R  SKF.D  CO. 
127  S.  U|jhlh  Sl„  LaC'roaac.  Wla. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


February  8,  1913 


™Oil  Saving 
Toll  Saving 

Incubator 

"Saves-  three  fourths 
Theoil  and  nearly  all  hatch- 
ing work.  Stop  burning  3  to  5 
gallons  to  a  hatch — the  Rayo  uses 
one.  Quit  being  a  drudge  with  old- 
style,    lamp-on  the  side  machines. 
Fill  Kayo  oil  tank  once— the  Rayo 
completes    hatch  without  trouble, 
muss  or  worry.   Simple — economical. 


One 


"  v-y.lnnilliuniiiimnumitL 


See  eggs  and  thermometer  thru  double 
I  glass  top,  which  raises  for  airing,  cleaning 
and  turning  eggB.   Lamp  under  egg  chamber 
1  gives  perfect  radiation.  Double-wafer  thermo- 
I  stat  acts  on  flame— produces  exact  heat  needed, 
]  none  thrown  away.    Automatic  ventilation. 
Turn  eggs  seml-automatlcally,  without  touch- 
ing   tray.      Clean  lamp   without  removing 
\  chimney  or  tank.   Oil  tank  holds  5  quarts, 
month's  supply.  Strong  redwood  case;  cov- 
ered with  steel,  enameled  like  mahogany, 
making  It  fireproof  and  handsome. 
Hatches  every  fertile  ess.  Six  years 
the  market — thousands  of  testi- 
monials from  enthusiastic,  satisfied 
\  users.   KAYO  hatching  chart  and 
81.50  Tycos    hygrometer  FREE. 
Low  direct  prices — freight  pre- 
paid. Ask  for  Free  Cata- 
i  logue  No.  13. 

RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
971  So.  13th  St. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $ 
and  Broader  BA™  " 

Iff  ordered  together. 

Freight  paid  east 
Roc  k  i  e  s.   H  ot  w  ater, 
copper  tanks,  double 
_  walls,    double  glas; 
'  doors.  Free  catalog 
them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Boy  152  Racine,  Wis. 


LATEST  BOOK,  "Profitable  Poultry." 
128  pages  facts,   ISO  pictures.  Latest 
improved  methods  to  raise  poultry.  AH 
about  the  world's  famous  Runner  Ducke 
and  52  other  varieties  pure-brei  poultry. 
This  book,  and  lowest  prices,  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  etc.,  only  5c.    Berry's  Poultry 
Box  80,   Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Farm, 


PAuSa  DaaIt  money  in  poul- 

fOy  S  Big  BOOK  TRY  and  SQUABS 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  De- 
scribes world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
and  gives  a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  infor- 
mation. Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 
Hailed  40.  F.  FOY,  Box  1 6,  Des  Molnea,  Iowa 


About  the  Poultry  House  and 

Yard  During  Month  of  February 


j  .  |N  OLD  saying  is,  "Which- 
I  I  ever  way  the  wind  blows  on 
Old  Christmas  determines 
the  weather  for  the  next 
six  weeks."  If  this  be  true,  as,  in 
most  of  the  central  western  states, 
o.i  January  o,  Old  Qhrist.mas,  it  blew 
from  nearly  south,  then  all  of  Janu- 
ary and  half  of  February  is  to  be 
warm  and  moist.  If  it  is,  that  means 
more  eggs,  and  earlier  cluckers  in 
the  poultry  flock,  and  one  taking 
heart  to  begin  will  be  getting  the 
chick-hatching  business  well  along 
and  the  worst  of  it  over  before  the 
hot  weather  sets  in.  The  early  chick 
is  considered  by  many  poultry  keep- 
ers the  hardy  chick.  It  escapes  the 
gapeworm,  and  that  pest  of  white 
diarrhea,  if  with  the  hens;  and  if 
chickenpox  be  rampant  on  the  place, 
as  it  often  is  in  southern  poultry 
yards,  it  is  often  eradicated  by  hatch- 
ing none  but  very  eirly  chicks. 


The  Incubator 

If  you  are  going  to  get  the  incu- 
bator out  and  set  it  this  month,  you 
must  give  it  a  good  overhauling  and 
make  it  good  and  clean  as  new. 
First,  if  you  set  it  away  anywhere 
that  frost  could  reach  it,  and  it  is  a 
hot  water  incubator,  then  you  must 
test  it  to  see  that  it  does  not  leak, 
for  just  a  small  amount  of  water  left 
in  the  pipes,  if  let  freeze,  may  spring 
them  open  somewhere.  Some  incu- 
bators are  made  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  drain  them 
dry  of  water.  I  found  this  out  one 
cold  winter  to  my  vexation  and  some 
expense. 

Next,  wash  every  part  of  the  incu- 
bator out  with  some  good  disinfec- 
tant, and  if  the  burlap  on  the  bottom 


of  the  nursery  is  worn  or  dirtied, 
tack  in  new  burlap.  I  save  .mine  by 
keeping  squares  of  old  quilts  on  top 
of  it  while  the  chicks  are  in  it;  these 
are  washed  and  boiled  and  put  in 
clean  each  new  hatch.  When  the 
weather  is  cold  you  must  not  expect 
the  extra  hatches  you  will  later  on, 
and  if  the  incubator  is  slow  heating 
up — that  is,  over  a  couple  of  days — 
then  cover  the  bottom  with  a  news- 
paper and  block  up  the  thermometer 
to  about  where  the  top  of  the  eggs 
will  come  under  the  pipes,  and  if 
your  incubator  has  bottom  ventila- 
tion, turn  these  .early  hatching  eggs 
often  through  the  day,  as  they  may 
stay  cool  too  long  on  the  underside, 
and  this  be  the  cause  of  a  poor 
hatch.  Remember  that  a  cold  cur- 
rent of  air  sweeps  the  floor  of  any 
room  in  cold  weather;  it  means  more 
work,  but  we  cannot  gain  without 
work. 


The  Brooder 

"Brooders  are  simply  death  traps," 
says  one  or  more  poultrymen.  They 
certainly  are  unless  you  learn  to 
handle  them  right.  They  have  never 
proved  death  traps  to  my  chickens. 
"I  can  hatch  chicks  in  plenty  in  my 
incubators,  to  have  them  die  in  the 
brooders,"  declare  so  many  If  your 
hens  are  healthy  and  your  incubator 
clean  and  free  of  the  white  diarrhea 
germs,  then  if  your  chicks  die  in  the 
brooder  it  is  simply  because  you  al- 
low them  to  get  too  hot,  to  smother, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  for  it  isn't 
often  they  die  because  they  get  too 
chilly  in  an  incubator.  You  must 
not  expect  all  to  live.  There  must 
be  some  weak  babies  among  them; 
these  will  usually  show  up  in  a  c  ay 


Yv  m  VYYi       Yv  TV 

-*  'W^    Your  Winter  Harvest  in  Eggs 

There's  not  the  slightest  reason  why  every  poultry  raiser  shouldn't  have  a  harvest  in  eggs 
right  now  when  eggs  are  high.    Hens,  your  own  hens,  have  a  tendency  to  grow  fat  and  lazy  and 
the  egg  organs  to  become  sluggish.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of  exercise,  the  absence  of  green  food  and 
But  whatever  the  cause,  remember  that 


to  other  causes. 


Dr.  Hess  PouEfr 


positively  tones  up  the  dormant  egg  organs  and  takes  the  hens  out  of  the  loafer  class  and 
makes  them  lay  eggs  for  market  right  when  prices  are  the  highest. 
It  keeps  hens  hungry  for  their  grain,  so  they  remain  busy  all  the  time 
scratching  for  a  living — and  it's  the  busy  hen  that  does  the  cackling 
and  the  more  cackling  the  more  eggs. 

Note  the  formula  for  Pan-a-ce-a  in  this  advertisement ;  the 
definitions  of  ingredients  are  taken  from  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
and  our  best  'writers.  With  the  formula  on  the  label  there 
can  be  no  exaggeration  of  claims.  You  can  look  up  the 
ingredients  in  any  medical  dictionary,  and  besides  every 
Hess  &  Clark  preparation  is  guaranteed. 
Our  Proposition:— Feed  your  hensPpultry  Pan-a-ce-a  right 
now  when  eggs  are  scarce;  if  you  have  the  least  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  has  not  made  your  hens  lay  more  eggs  and  kept 
them  free  from  disease  at  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  a  day  for 
30  hens — take  to  the  dealer  theempty  package  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  refund  your  money.  i'A  lbs.  25c;  mail  or  express  40c; 
5  lbs.  60c;  la  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50;  except  in  Canada  and 
extreme  West.  If  yourdealercannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
Send  gc  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-ce-a  contains: 
Potassium  Nitrate.  An 

Eliminant. 
Nux  Vomica.    A  Nerve 

Tonic 

Quassia.    A  Bitter  Sto- 
machic and  Appetizer. 
Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

An  Internal  Antiseptic. 
Iron  (Sulphate).  A  Blood 

Builder. 
Iron  (Red  Ozide).  A 

Blood  Builder. 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  An 
Antacid     and  shell 
forming. 
Sodium  Chloride.  An  Ap- 
petizer and  Cleanser. 
Under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  the 
above   is   curetully  com- 
pounded and  blended,  with 
just  enough  cere:il  meal  to 
niuke  a  perfect  mixture. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLRSSM 

Msh9and,  Ohio 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC  improves  digestion,  increases  the  appetite,  expels  worms.  Bulletin  No.  22,  U.S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  says:  "Only  60  per  cent,  of  the  food  taken  by  stock  is  digested."  You  know  yourself  that  you  can 
fatten  liogs  on  the  corn  that  passes  through  the  steers  undigested.  "The  Dr.  Hess  Idea"  is  to  save  a  part  of  this  wasted  feed  by  increasing 
digestion.  The  formula  is  on  every  package  and  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  or  even  a  medical  dictionary,  will  tell  you  whether  the  ingredi- 
ents will  produce  the  results  claimed.  And,  besides,  it's  sold  only  on  a  written  guarantee.  100  lbs.  $5.00;  25-lb.  pail  $1.60.  Except 
in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South.   Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book. 

FREE.   Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of  charge  if 
you  will  send  him  full  details.     Mention  this  paper  and  send  2-cent  stamp. 
o6-pa;;e  Veterinary  Book  also  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KiLLS  LICE 


or  so  and  should  be  removed  the 
minute  they  do  show.  Next,  the 
slightest  and  first  sign  of  a  diarrhea 
chick  should  instantly  be  removed. 
Remove  each  of  these  as  it  Fhows, 
and,  nine  cases  in  ten,  you  stop  an 
epidemic.  Always  keep  better  ven- 
tilation from  the  top  than  the  direc- 
tions call  for,  especially  at  night. 
Never  overcroAvd.  If  the  brooder 
says  100  chick  size,  don't  give  it  over 
50  or  75  at  the  best  when  small. 
Bed  with  clean  chaff,  not  sand,  and' 
bed  clean  every  day  if  you  fear  the 
diarrhea.  Place  a  box,  or  something 
that  can  be  slightly  dampened  for 
them  to  run  out  of  the  brooder,  and 
feed  in.  This  cools  the  feet  and 
saves  them  from  brooder  lameness- 
and  death.  Too  much  floor  heat  is 
injurious  to  the  tender  legs.  Feed 
very  little  soft  food;  it  only  too  often 
ferments  in  the  crop;  this  means 
diarrhea,  or  sudden  death.  Small 
cracked  grains  are  best  and  surest. 
Of  course,  if  I  suspicion  there  might 
be,  or  has  been,  a  case  of  white 
diarrhea  in  the  little  flock,  I  put  in 
a  small  vessel  containing  a  remedy 
against  this  disease.  It  is  often  best 
for  it  to  go  in  at  the  very  first. 


The  Ducks 

In  February  the  ducks  begin  lay- 
ing unless  the  weather  is  extra  cold 
and  severe.  It  seldom  pays  to  set 
the  earliest  eggs,  as  they  are  sc 
easily  and  soon  chilled  after  laying, 
and  unless  one  is  ready  with  warm 
brooding  houses,  duckling  hatched 
too  early  soon  die  of  rheumatism 
As  ducks  usually  lay  early  in  the 
morning,  it  is  best  to  keep  them  shut 
up  until  after  9  or  10  o'clock  in  th( 
morning.  Breeding  stock  should  be 
well  fed  up  at  this  time  of  year 
From  four  to  six  ducks  are  .ma tec 
with  one  drake,  and  alternating 
drakes  will  produce  stronger  fertil- 
ity than  by  merely  keeping  one  al 
of  the  time  with  the  ducks. 


Capons  and  Soft  Roasters 
This  is  the  month  of  demand  foi 
capons  and  soft  roasters.  The  de- 
mand for  this  last,  with  the  marke 
price  paid  for  it,  will  increase  fron 
this  on  for  awhile,  then  remaii 
steady  until  the  early  broiler  comes 
in.  The  capon  market  will  remaii 
firm  until  toward  the  last  of  March 
when  the  large  demand  will  be  over 
This  year  the  capon  market  in  mos 
centers  is  running  a  good  race  witl 
the  turkey  market  price,  and  tha 
means  a  good  sum  of  money  for  eacl 
good-sized  capon.  There  is  mor< 
than  one  way  to  make  money  in  tht 
poultry  business. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Hen  Health 

Let's  forget  winter  eggs  and  dis 
cases  and  balanced  rations  and  stor 
age  eggs  and  trusts  for  a  while  ant 
consider  just  health — hen  health 
Health  goes  with  a  clean  body,  withil 
as  well  as  without;  to  have  the  hen' 
body  clean  outside  means  a  cleai 
house,  a  clean  floor,  clean  litter  fo 
the  stormy  weather  and  for  thes 
cold,  frosty  mornings;  clean  roosts 
of  course,  there  are  no  mites,  bu 
give  roosts  and  nests  a  good  soakin; 
just  because.  Your  hens  have  ni 
lice,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  an  ail 
ing  fowl  has  had  its  vitality  sappec 
by  lice  and  mites;  give  her  a  dose  o. 


February  s,  i«n 
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Send  mo  n  postal  right  now.  I 
want  to  send  you  the  moat  re- 
m.trjtnble  World's  Cham- 
iship  fncts  ever  pub- 
lished— show  you  how 


to  get  into  the  prise* 
winning  class,  how 
to  make  more  money 
at  least  expense.  1  II 
quote  you  my  sensa- 
tional   direct  -  from  - 
factory  price  on  the 
6-tirae  winner— the 

World's 

Champion 
Belle  City 

• — Leu  Than  Losers  Cest 

I  want  to  tell  you  how 
Belle  City  won  in  10,000 
hatch-contests  year  after 
year — facts  about  the  win- 
ners, how  they  did  it  and 
how  you 


can  do  it. 
['U  give  yon 
1,  2    or  3 
months 
borne  test,  10 
w-  year  guarantee,  freight 
prepaid  offer  and  my  low 
— ice  proposition.   I'll  send 
i  alfthis  information  free 
f  you  just  write  me  a  postal 
^now  for  World's  Champion 

lhatching  facts.— Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Bella  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  WBacine.  Wis.' 


GEO.  H.  LEE'S 
Great  Poultry  Remedy 

It  tones  the  system,  regulates 
the  bowels,  keeps  chicks  and 
towls  In  f  inecondition.  The  best  remedy  for  Roup, 
Colds.  Canker,  Swelled  Head.  Cholera,  Bowel 
Complaint,  etc.  Actual  figures  show  it  reduces 
chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Given  in  drinking  water 
—no  trouble.  Price  50  cts.  Lee's  Egg  Maker 
should  be  used  by  all  poultrymen.  Large  protein, 
every  ounce  digestible.  Brings  eggs,  makes 
chicks  thrive.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  sure  death  to  Vermin. 
Paint  on  roosts;  It  kills  by  fumes.  Does  not  harm  fowls. 
Lee 's  fine  poultry  books  (3)  free.  Address 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  1133  Harney  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 

More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
batched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
catalog  of  the  1913 
model  automatic 

QUEEN 
Incubator 

28  Points  u  Superiority 
Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.  The  Queen  is  used  by  successful  poultry 
raisers  everywhere.  My  book  tells  you  all  about 
it.   Your  copy  is  free.   Send  lor  it  now,  today. 

P.  M.  WICHSTHUM,  Incubator  Man 
Box  9  ,       Lincoln.  Neb. 


140  EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 


$10 


and  140 

The  incubator  is  Both 
California  Ued-  r 
wood,  covered 
with  asbestos  and  galvan- 
I  zed  iron,  has  triple  walls,  copper 
~  tank,  nursery,  eefc  tenter. 
I  •hermomptor.  ready  to  une.  30  DAYS' 
!  I  KIAb-m«n.>  back  if  not  O.  K  .   Write  for 
I  HIKE  Catalog  today-NOW. 


YOUR   HENS  IH!!i£^  of  25  Years 

with  Poultry  and  Farmers 
VAlin    P  I  n  II   and  Fanciers  will  help  many 
UUn    I  H  It  111   Farmers   get  more  eggs  - 
better  prices;  make  more  and 
save  more  money;  tells  things 


few  folks  know  on^making 
it 


YOUR  MONEY , 

•bout  America's  Largest  Lint  ot  incubators  and  Broodsrs, 

and  get  six  poultry  chapters  written  by  Robert  Essex  him- 
sslf— It's  all  in  our  Free  Catalog— Write  today.  Address 

Robert  Etta  Incubator  Co.,  119  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

.000  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
His.  Hook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
"What  to  Invent"  i-ent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  reportas  to  patent- 
ability, patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expenxc  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

 •  M  V.»f« 

P   Stu.et,  \V 'inliinglon.  D.  C. 


lifting  01 

llltf.  Slivl'K  you 

W  v  -.rk  and  lltrht- 

s7  ani  drs  1 i  r  . 
1  WA.    Don't  rut  I 
J  fields   or  road*. 
I  We  also  furnish 
■IsjOttlO  Hteel 
i  Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
Iwic-ri.  Wheels c 
^  dry  out  or  rot.  Bend  for 

i  book  of  facts  and  proofs* 
Kloetrlc  Wheal  Co., 
t*  Kim  Hlr»» 
Qalatt,  III. 


by  lice  and  mites;  give  her  a  dose  of 
powder;  gunpowder  If  she  is  very 
sick,  otherwise  lice  powder. 

Now  for  the  inside:  A  teaspoon- 
ful  of  epsom  salts  for  each  half 
dozen  fowls  about  once  in  two 
weeks,  in  a  warm  mash;  for  the 
daily  noon  mash,  cooked  vegetables, 
the  greater  the  variety  you  can  fur- 
nish the  better,  and  with  these  thor- 
oughly mix  bran,  fine  corn  chop,  a 
little  oil  meal,  and  season  with  salt. 
Use  the  proportions  you  find  they 
like  and  don't  give  more  than  they 
will  eat  in  a  hurry.  To  make  them 
jump  for  this  feed  only  a  little 
small  grain  in  the  morning,  and 
with  this  grain  plenty  of  exercise; 
the  forenoon  should  be  spent  in  the 
gymnasium. 

At  night  cram  them  so  lull  of  corn 
that  they  will  need  an  elevator  to 
lift  them  up  to  the  roosts.  Don't 
crowd;  allow  plenty  of  fresh  air; 
clean,  fresh  water,  and  milk,  if  possi. 
ble,  and  if  all  this  don't  bring  lots 
of  50-cent  eggs  it  is  not  your  fault; 
anyway,  sleep  easy,  for  you  are 
probably  getting  as  many  as  the 
other  fellow.  W.  E.  VAPLON, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Big-  Conservation  Congress 
The  meeting  of  the  fourth  annual 
Nebraska  Conservation  Congress, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Lincoln  on 
February  19  to  21,  promises  to  he 
the  largest  gathering "  of  the  kind 
ever  held,  not  excluding  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Congress.  Di- 
rector Condra  announces  the  follow- 
ing list  of  eminent  speakers:  Cap- 
tain J.  B.  White  of  Kansas  City,  a 
former  president  of  the  National 
Conservation  Congress;  "Uncle 
Henry"  Wallace  of  Dps  Moines,  also 
a  former  president  of  the  national 
body,  and  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore  of 
St.  Louis,  former  vice  president  of 
the  national  organization  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  O.  H.  Benson  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  government  ex- 
pert in  charge  of  rural  school  in- 
dustrial work,  will  be  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  meetings  of  the  edu- 
cational section,  to  which  State  Su- 
perintendent Delzell  is  inviting  dele- 
gates from  the  schools  from  all  over 
the  state. 

Many  sectional  meetings  will  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
vital  problems  concerned  with  the 
public  health  and  education;  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  State  university,  is 
preparing  extensive  exhibits  on  vital 
resources;  among  these  will  be  ex- 
hibits of  forestry,  fruit-growing, 
seeds,  fish  and  game,  dairy  husban- 
dry, poultry  husbandry,  wild  bird 
life,  etc.  The  school  department 
will  be  a  great  exhibit  of  the  mod- 
ern re-direction  of  education  on  in- 
dustrial lines;  the  women'B  exhibit 
will  be  a  feature  which  will  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  women's  clubs 
from  the  entire  utrte:  the  commer- 
cial section  will  consider  the  basis 
of  commercial  and  Industrial  sur- 
veys with  reference  to  community 
development,  publicity,  water  power 
development,  "blue  sky"  promotion 
enterprises,  etc. 

Numerous  exhibits,  lantern  enter- 
tainments and  moving  picture  shows 
Of  an  educational  nature  will  oc- 
cupy the  rooms  at  the  university 
temple. 


Test  the  Simmons  Line 
By  These  Tools 

You  can't  afford  to  dig  post  holes  in  the  old  way 
this  spring  when  you  can  buy  a  Keen  Kutter 
Post-hole  Digger  at  such  a  low  price.  This  dig- 
ger has  sharp,  jaw-shaped  steel  knives  that  stick 
deep  into  the  hardest  ground  and  yank  up  a  big 
load  of  dirt  in  a  jiffy.  You  can  make  more  post 
holes  with  this  digger  in  a  couple  of  hours  than  you 
could  make  in  a  whole  day  with  a  bar  and  shovel. 

mnt(umn 

Quality  Tools 

Pitching  manure  with  a  Keen  Kutter  fork  is  an 
easy  job,  because  there  is  "give"  or  elasticity  to 
the  tines  and  there's  heft  to  the  handles.  You 
can  test  the  quality  of  the  whole  Keen  Kutter 
line  of  tools  and  cutlery  by  these  two  money, 
time  and  labor  saving  tools.  Be  sure  you  see  the 
trade  mark  before  you  buy. 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc., 

St.  Louis  Hew  York  Philadelphia  Toledo 

Minneapolis  Sioux  City  Wichita 


fWffS   160-page  Poultry 
Book  4c  by 


mail 


UieKIClC 
in  ihe  Eg£S 
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!f  you  want  bin?  hatches  of  husky  chicks,  the  kind  that  live 
ind  irTow.    Infertile  eggs  and  small  hatches  of  weak  rbicks  are 
the  r ufe  when  tiie  bree^n8  stock  is  in   poor   condition,  weak 
anur  run-down.  — _  , 

ff0>  Poultry  Regulator 


IV 


will  quickly  correct  this  condition  in  your  flock  because  it  acts  directly  on  the 
digestive  and  reproductive  organs,  strengthening  them,  toning  them  up,  invigorating 
them.   25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  Hail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Bags,  $9. 
After  the  chicks  are  hatched  you  should  raise  them  all. 

Pf3$2>  White  Diarrhea  Remedy 

*  ""^  25c,  50C 

controls  bowel  troubles.    Use  it  tor  all  broods  as  a  preventive. 

f!rj^  Baby  Chick  Food 

makes  chicks  grow  at  an  astonishing  rate,  with  big  bones,  plenty  of  muscle  and  unbounded 
strength  and  vigor.    You  can  rely  upon  this  srientiGc  food  mixture  to  enrry  through 
the  critical  period  all  worth-while  chicks,  and  give  them  that  favoruMr  stiirt 
upon  which  future  profits  depend. 

In   boxes  and  bags,  25c   up.     "Your  money  back  If  It  falls. 
Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet 
Our  products  arc  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Plant  Clean,  Graded  Seed 


r  Increase  the  size  of  your  crops  by  putting  good  seed  in 
the  ground,  and  you'll  find  the  machine  tliat  makes  this 
increase  possible  the  most  profitable  one  you  own. 

Such  a  machine  is  the  Crop  Maker  Fanning  Mill — the 
one  that  cleans,  separates  and  grades  any  and  all  grains 
and  seeds,  taking  the  good  from  the  bad,  dividing  one 
kind  from  another,  working  accurately  and  profitably 
all  the  time.  We  want  you  to  understand  the  liberal  30- 
day  Free  Trial  proposition  that  we  are  ready  to  make  you. 


CROP  MAKER  with 

You  are  not  asked  to  buy  I  be  Crop 
Maker  until  after  you  have  Riven  it  a 
real  test  on  your  own  farm.  Use  it  for  I 
month  without  obligation  of  any  kind, 
and  if  at  the  cud  of  lli.it  time  you  do  not 
say  it  is  a  great  machine,  and  a  big 
money-maker  fur  you,  then  ship  it  right 
back  at  our  expense. 

ST  PAUL  FANNING  MILL  CO.. 


Fanning  Mill 
Roller  Bearings 

The  Crop  Maker's  roller  firtirin^'  make 
il  the  easiest  i  nulling  and  most  ellicienl. 
It  Is  built  for  long  use  and  perfect  serv- 
ice. And  remember,  there's  no  retailer's 

,lt    jolilx-l   s   |  <  I  ..III    U  hell    \  .Ml    hllV.  Ynll 

get  the  tllrect  from-faclory  price,  which 
mean*  n  big  saving.  Please  write  now 
for  booklet,  price,  and  complete  offer. 

Slntlon  8  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 


55  BREEDS  PATENTS 

also    Incubator..   Supplies,   and  Colli* 
Dogs.    Ht'tnl   4.   lof  In'f    poultry  V«>k 
In.  ulml.ir  ratal"*-  in. 'I  I'rln.  Lint 
M.M.  MINIKCR,  Boa  r,n    Msnkato.  Minn. 


That  Protect  ami  Pny 

 I       .i.i.  or  Mo.lel 

for  Seareh. 
HOOKS,  a  i » \  ICE  and  R1  Mt<  !HK8  tree 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  I'nlent  Lawyer. 
Waohlnirtnn,  D.  O. 
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RAISE  MORE  CORN"] 


EMERSON 


CORN 
PLANTERS 


PLANT  MORE  ACCURATELY 


^HE  EMERSON  Edge  Drop  Planter  shows  by  actual  comparative  tests 
that  it  has  a  more  accurate  drop  than  ary  other.    This  means  even  stands, 
—    no  "skips",  more  corn. 
The  reason  is  because  the  EMERSON  patented  Seed  Box  and  Plates  are  dif- 
ferent. The  plates  are  larger  in  diameter  than  others,  and  allow  ample  time  for  corn 
to  enter  the  cell,  no  matter  how  much  the  corn  varies  in  size  or  how  fastyou  drive. 
You  can  plant  more  acres  per  day  with  the  EMERSON,  because  the  Emerson  is  a 
very  light  draft  planter.    It  is  easy  to  get  an  even  stand  and  accurately  checked 
field  with  the  EMERSON. 

_  _ _i _  „  »»/ In of  the  EMERSON  pack  the  dirt  firmly  around 

Upcn  Wetlier  WlieeiS  tile  corn,  but  not  over  it.   This  leaves  the  top 
ground  loose  tor  easier  and  earlier  growth.' 
Plates  can  be  changed 
for  greater  or  fewer 
grains  per  hill  without 
removing;  corn  from  box. 
Works  automatically 
as  a  nill  or  drill  drop. 
Foot  lever  enables  oper- 
ator to  change  depth  of 
runners  instantly,  so  that 
in  going  over  dead 
furrows,  ridges,  etc., 
the  depth  of  planting 


can  be  xas.As.abso- 
lulely   uniform,  in- 
suring evener  ger- 
mination and  growth. 
Patent  Automatic  Wire 
Doffer  throws  the  wire  automatically 
in  turning  around,  so  that  driver  can 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  team  at 
end  of  rows. 
EMERSON  Variable  Drop  Planters  will 
vary    the  drop    while   driving,    so  you 
can  drop  3  or  4  grains  in  rich  soil  and  2  or  3 
in  lighter  soil  if  you  wish,  insuring  maximum  crops. 


Our  F"r< 


nter 


Uniform  Depth 
in  Planting 

look 

illustrates  and  describes  fully  the  many  superior  advantages  of  the  EMERSON 
Edge  Drop   Corn  Planter,  the  EMERSON  Variable  Drop  Corn  Planter,  the 
EMERSON  Planter  ior  Corn.  Kaffir  Corn  and  Milo  Maize,  the  EMERSON 
Planter  for  Cotton,  Kaffir  Corn,  Milo  Maize  and  Sorghum,  the  EMERSON 
3- Row  Drill  Planter.   All  of  these  Planters  are  backed  by  the  60-year-old 
EMERSON  reputation  for  highest  Quality.  It  pays  to  get  the  best.  Don't  wait 
until  the  last  minute.   Drop  us  a  postal  NOW  for  the  EMERSON  catalog 
on  any  farm  machine  you  want,  then  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  investi- 
gate fully  and  make  sure  of  getting  the  best. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
438  Iron  Street,  (incorporated)  Rockford,  Illinois 

Largest  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  In  The  VSfoiid. 
Plows,   Harrows,    Pulverizers,  Listers,  Spreader;    Planters,  Drills,  £>!!t!V3?nrs,  Mowers, 
Hay  Tools,  Baling  Presses,  Corn  Shears,  Q-,s  Engine's,  Farm  Tractors,  Steam  Traction  tr.£:r.S5- 
Th"Kl"""         T.Qs,    Road  Rollers,  Wagons  and  Vehicles.  2985 


What  Catalog  Shall  We  Send?  | 


TDrrC  -  Best  Tor  Over 
I  Kt-L^     loo  "Tears 


generations  of  fruit  tree  growing  experi- 
ence, boiled  down,  is  ready  for  you  absolutely  free  of  charge. 
Don't  experiment  with  fruit  trees  of  unknown  productiveness,  uncertain 
quality.   Stark  Trees  always  pay  big.    The  secret  is  in  Stark  Brothers' 
method  of  growing,  transplanting,  packing  and  shipping. 

50  Years  Ahead  of  Any  Other  Nursery  in  America 

Why  don't  you  take  advantage  of  our  Special  Service  Depart-  ■ 
men;?  All  Advice  Free  to  You.    We  send  you  free  the  best  scien- 1 
fie  methods  of  preparing  your  soil  for  biggest  profits;  show  youl 
how  to  prune  your  trees,  give  you  best  methods  of  Stark  cultivation;! 
>w  to  spray  the  Stark  way.    We  make  your  orchard  a  winner  and  al 
big  money  maker.   Write  us  at  once  for  Stark  Year  Book,  complete] 
fruit  tree  literature  and  statistics.    Write  today. 
'Qiartr  Qpn'o  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  R.  R,  No.   G  1 .    LOUISIANA,  MO* 
^uluifX  DIU  C        A  Rccor  i  of  One  Hundred  Honorable  Sucoeaeful  Fearai  " 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are  first  in  style  and 
unapproached  in  quality.  The  superiority  of 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  for  men,  women  and  children 
is  established  beyond  question.  At  the  price  they 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  shoes  in  America. 


HONORBILT 
SHOES 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are  made  for  lasting  ser- 
vice.   Excellent  stock  and  fine  workmanship 
make  this  possible.    If  you  want  the  biggest 
shoe  value,  ask  for  Honorbilt  Shoes.    If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

WARNING  — Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for 
men,  women  and  children;  Drysox,  Yerma  Cushion 
Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE — Send  name  of  dealer  who  does  not  handle  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shoes  and  we  will  send  you  free,  postpaid,  a  hand- 
some picture,  size  15x20,  of  George  or  Martha  Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  Milwaukee. 


iff 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 


This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


HOWORBtr 


For  Stronger  Organization 

C.  W.,  Silver  Creek,  Neb.:  While 
lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  bankers 
and  the  men  of  scores  of  other  pro- 
fessions and  callings  are  organized 
for  their  own  protection,  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  and  a  fact  often  com- 
mented on,  that  the  farmers  are  not 
organized  and  have  at  hand  no 
means  of  acting  together,  either  of- 
fensively or  defensively.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  various  organizations 
among  them,  some  twenty  of  them 
will  meet  in  Lincoln  this  week,  but 
not  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them  to- 
gether, can  speak  authoritatively  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  farmers  of  Ne- 
braska. The  farmers  are  more  nu- 
merous than  all  these  other  classes 
of  people;  they  are  the  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  all  the  institutions  and 
industries  of  the  state  rest;  para- 
phrasing a  saying  attributed  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  they  are  the  state.  And 
yet  they  are  exploited  and  preyed  on; 
preached  to  and  doctored;  boosted 
and  boomed,  and  even  reviled  and 
abused  as  a  lot  of  addle-pated 
chumps  who  do  not  know  enough  to 
throw  dirt  in  a  mudhole. 

Usually  the  farmer  takes  it  all 
meekly  like  a  lamb  going  to  the 
slaughter  and  answers  back  not  a 
word.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  human 
endurance;  and  if  our  legislature  now 
in  session  does  not  sit  down  on  a  iot 
of  ill-advised  schemes  for  putting 
more  grievous  burdens  on  the  backs 
of  the  already  overburdened  farmers, 
something  is  going  to  happen.  While 
I  hold  no  commission  to  speak  for  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska,  having  with 
my  own  hands  tilled  Nebraska  soil 
for  more  than  forty  years,  T  think  I 
come  pretty  near  to  knowing  what 
they  want  and  what  they  do  not 
want.  They  do  not  want  to  be  taxed 
in  the  sum  of  $140,000,  or  in  any 
other  sum,  to  buy  Mr.  Clemmons' 
school  at  Fremont;  they  do  not  want 
to  be  taxed  in  the  sum  of  $600,000, 
or  in  any  other  sum,  for  a  building 
for  the  Historical  society;  they  do 
not  want  to  be  taxed  in  the  sum  of 
$3,000,000,  or  in  any  other  sum,  for 
the  removal  of  the  state  university, 
and  above  all,  they  do  not  want  the 
legislature  to  make  any  law  provid- 
ing for  a  state  highway  commission 
and  a  scheme  of  state  road-building 
which  would  eventually  cost  us  un- 
told millions  of  dollars  and  be  a  use- 
less burden  on  the  farmers  of  the 
state  forever. 

In  my  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  farmers,  nine  out  of  ten  of  whom 
I  know  would  agree  with  me  in  all  I 
have  said,  I  appeal  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  legislature,  and  particularly  to 
the  farmer  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, for  protection.  We  wish  you  to 
provide  well  for  the  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  the  state  government,  for 
the  wards  of  the  state  and  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  state 
by  making  our  schools  better  instead 
of  making  more  of  them. 

If  farmers  would  write  their  mem- 


bers of  the  legislature  as  to  whaS 
they  want  and  what  they  do  noi 
want,   it  would   have  a  very  greai 

effect. 

Man  with  the  "Silo  Fever" 

E.  C.  K.,  Kearney,  Neb.:  I  woull 
like  to  ask,  through  your  columns, 
what  is  the  experience  of  silo  asen 
who  have  fed  the  feed  to  hogs,  ani 
what  is  their  opinion  of  the  healtk 
of  the  hogs  so  fed,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  worms  and  cholera.  Sonu 
farmers  object  to  so  much  corn  go- 
ing into  the  silo.  It  occurs  to  mt 
that  a  shredder  with  a  cutter  head, 
as  some  are  advertised,  would  be  a 
good  stunt,  the  snapping  rolls  being 
allowed  to  snap  the  ears,  which  could 
then  be  put  in  the  center  of  the  silo, 
and  easily  separated  when  the  silag« 
is  taken  out,  and  the  ears  fed  to  the 
hogs,  or  as  the  farmer  desires.  ! 
would  like  to  know  whether  a  reader 
has  done  this.  I  also  would  like  t» 
know  whether  a  user  of  a  plastered 
underground  silo  or  a  cement  sila 
has  observed  any  chemical  action  on 
the  cement  by  the  acids  of  the  silage 
Is  a  plastered  silo  a  permanent 
thing?  Rather,  is  cement  plaster  a 
permanent  finish  for  an  underground 
silo?  Answers  to  these  questions 
would  materially  help  one  who  has 
the  fever  (silo  fever). 

Answer — Readers  of  this  paper 
who  have  had  experience  with  the 
subject  matter  of  these  questions  are 
invited  to  send  in  their  answers.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  hogs  froo 
from  worms  by  the  use  of  any  com- 
mon vermifuge.  The  only  protec- 
tion against  cholera  is  derived  from 
the  use  of  hog  cholera  serum.  Thi* 
is  safe  and  sure. 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  men' 
who  now  have  silos  in  the  corn  belt, 
and  who  are  raising  swine,  are  feed- 
ing the  corn  ensilage  to  their  swine. 
The  amount  of  data  regarding  the 
use  of  this  food  for  hogs  is  somewhat 
wanting,  but  the  experience  is  plen- 
tiful. In  a  broad  sense,  corn  silage 
may  be  used  with  swine  as  good 
pasture  grass  would  be  used.  This 
would  mean  that  pigs,  sows  and  all 
animals  not  in  the  fattening  pen 
could  use  a  certain  amount  of  silage 
in  their  daily  ration.  Many  farmers 
are  very  strong  in  their  endorsement 
of  corn  silage  for  sows  nursing  pigs, 
and  their  conclusion  is  certainly 
logical,  as  it  is  a  succulent  ration, 
cooling  and  stimulative  to  milk  se- 
cretion. For  fattening  swine  the 
ration,  if  any,  of  silage  should  be 
small,  as  it  occupies  too  much  space 
in  the  stomach,  and  is  not  condensed 
enough  for  the  desired  purpose. 

No  farmer  who  knows  the  benefit 
and  use  of  ensilage  will  object  to  the 
corn  going  into  his  silo,  because  all 
grain  which  goes  into  the  silo  is  ren- 
dered more  digestible  and  assimila- 
tive than  it  could  be  in  any  other 
form.  Nearly  every  farmer  who  has 
a  silo  raises  more  corn  several  times 
over  than  he  uses  in  his  silo,  and  he 
therefore  has  sufficient  grain  in  the 
dry  state.  In  other  words,  he  should 
hold  in  mind  that  when  grain  goes 
into  the  silo  it  is  not  lost,  but,  if  any- 
thing, increased  in  value. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  plaster 
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Seeds! 


OUR  Sterling-  trades  of  Northern  Grown 
Clover  Seed  »re  Ihe  hardiest  produced. 
This  seed  Is  grown  f-om  plants  which  have 
survived  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  and 
(he  altc-nate  freezing  and  thawing  of 
Spring  and  Fall.  By  planting  our  vigorous 
teed.  Clovers  may  be  established  in  North- 
ern sections  where  until  recently  it  was 
not  thought  possible  for  them  to  tluive. 

Laboratory  tests  lot  purity  and  germina- 
tion determine  such  seed  as  is  worthy  the 
name  of  Sterling.  This  grade  is  99Mi% 
uure.  insuring  freedom  from  weed  seeds. 
Sterling  grade  seeds  are  sold  only  in  sealed 
bags  bearing  our  name  and  trade  mark. 

STERLING  SEEDS 

Sold  by  15.000  Merchants 
The  best  merchants  in  all  localities  sell 
our  lines  of  garden,  grass  and  field  seeds, 
including  clover,  seed  grain,  seed  corn.  etc. 

If  no  dealer  in  your  community  sells 
our  seeds,  and  will  not  get  them  foi  you. 
tend  us  your  order  direct,  and  we  will  see  fcggjl 
that  you  are  promptly  supplied, 
r-sill  information  about  Clover  In 
Our  1913  Catalogue 
This  book  contains  144  pages  filled  with 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  seed  best 
worth  growing     Every  planter  large  o. 
small  should  nare  it.    Mailed  free  10  any 
,  address  on  request. 

$  NORTHRUP, KING  &  CO. 

Seedsme 

3  Minneapolis        :-:  Minnesota 


"Pedigreed" 

;Rurr  TREES 

Quality  and  Quantity 

buying  fruit  tr^es  you  ought  to  know 
the  blood  that  is  in  them. 

propagate  our  stock  from  known  trees,  select- 
because  of  their  superior  fruit  and  productive- 
s  Our  trees  bear  young  and  produce  big  reg- 
r  crops  of  fancy  fruit,  because  they  are  bred 
■n  parents  with  a  record  for  both  quantity  and 
ility.  Observe  orchards  of  ordinary  trc  s,  half 
them  are  barren,  or  producing  poor  quality. 
1  can  save  three  to  four  years,  and  have  every 
s  a  producer  of  fancy  fruit,  if  you  plant  our 
igreed  fruit  trees. 

Free  Book  Tells 

edigreed  Horticulture,"  our  new  book, 
ing  of  the  way  we  grow  pedigreed  trees,  and 
y  they  are  the  only  kind  to  plant.  Write  if  you 
interested  in  raising  better  fruit  and  more  of 
l  half  the  time. 

ie  Wuifield  Nursery  Co.,  J.  Moncrief,  Pre&, 
282  Central  Ave.,  Winlieid,  Kansas. 


rTREEb- 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've 
been  selling  "Seeds  and  Plants 
that  grow."  I've  been  selling 
them  direct— at  rock  bottom  prices— no 
agents' commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman,  f>  M  y 
Fran  1 913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

Is  now  raady.  Bend  for  ft.  It's  the  roMilt  of  27  years' 
experience.  Lists  all  kind  Of  trees  and  plants,  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  Qnotes  lowest  prices,  no 
a.aats'  commissions  to  pay.  Here  area  few  of  the  many 
bargains.  Apples  8c  each;  Cherry  He  each;  Plum  15c 
each j  Catalpa  tipecioea  seedlings  A-12  inch  $1.75  per 
1000.  Bernember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  .Standard. 
I  pay  freight  on  $10.00  tree  orders.  Bend  for  catalog, 
sea  my  pricea.  A  postal  brings  It. 
German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box  146,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN 

Seed  corn  that  will  make  good  in 
Nebraska,  sold  on  the  strongest  guar- 
utM  ever  made  by  a  aeed  house. 

Toil  want  to  know  for  a  certainly 
that  the  seed  corn  you  buy  \h  good, 
well  that  Is  easily  settled,  Just  send 
us  a  postal  card  asking  for  our  cata- 
logue andl  special  seed  corn  letter  and 
If  we  don't  prove  to  you  that  we.  are 
right,  don't  give  us  your  order. 

Don't  take  chances,  write  today. 

Vermillion  Seed  House 

VERMILLION,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


(he  underground  alio,  as  the  exces- 
sive moisture  of  the  ensilage  will 
tend  to  soak  and  dissolve  the  clay, 
and  in  this  way  cause  caving  and 
damage.  In  fact,  if  the  silage  be  put 
in  in  the  i»roper  stage  it  would  carry 
sufficient  moisture  to  greatly  dam- 
age the  earth  walls. 

The  acetic  and  lactic  acids  will 
work,  on  the  cement,  and  in  time  will 
destroy  it,  but  as  to  the  length  of 
time  required  for  this  will  depend 
upon  the  skill  in  mixing  the  cement, 
the  quality  of  the  cement  and  the 
complete  slacking  at  the  time  of  mix- 
ing. Time  only  will  tell  what  is  the 
best  method  of  treating  the  under- 
ground silo.  There  is  still  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  advisability  of 
such  a  structure.  The  formation  of 
carbo-dyoxide  gas  in  the  silo  during 
the  process  of  fermentation  is  well 
known,  and  all  silos  of  the  pit  nature 
are  liable  to  obtain  this  gas  at  some 
time  or  another.  The  labor  of  get- 
ting the  ensilage  out  of  such  a  pit  is 
liable  to  offset  the  cheapness  of  the 
structure,  also  the  inconvenience  of 
a  structure  which  cannot  be  trans- 
ported or  moved.  The  renter  should, 
therefore,  not  use  such  a  structure. 


Time  to  Gather  Red  Cedar  Seed 
H.  P.,  Valentine,  Neb.:  Would 
you  please  let  me  know,  through  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  the 
proper  time  to  gather  red  cedar  ber- 
ries for  seed;  also  the  proper  way  to 
plant  them. 

Answer — The  berries  may  be  gath- 
ered at  any  time  after  they  are  ma- 
ture; that  is,  after  the  first  severe 
frost.  Before  planting  pour  boiling 
water  over  them  and  leave  them,  in 
the  water  until  it  is  cool;  then  plant 
about  two  inches  deep  in  well  pre- 
pared soil.  Plant  as  soon  as  the 
ground  warms  up  a  little  in  the 
spring,  about  the  time  that  plum 
trees  and  cherry  trees  bloom. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed. 

E.  O.  T.,  Machsville,  Kan.:  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  some 
sweet  clover  seed?  How  much  should 
be  sown  to  the  acre? 

Answer — Sweet  clover  seed  may 
be  had  from  almost  any  seed  house. 
The  sweet  clover  that  has  a  white 
blossom  is  much  to  be  preferred  over 
the  yellow  blossomed  sweet  clover. 
It  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  to  the  acre, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil. 


indbreaks  and  Groves  of  Jack  Pines 

e  the  very  befit.    Very  succe-tuCul  on 
ndy  prairies. 
AYERS'  JACK  PINE  NURSERY, 
Klmberly,  Minnesota. 

A.RGAINS  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

S  Apple  treea,  nna't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 

I  Cherry  trees,  isn't  2  to  3  ft  .  11  00. 

)  Concord  grape   vines,   fl  '*i 

're»  catalng  and  due  bill  on  renueat. 

leon-Omnha  N'urscrv,   Donaon,   Nib..  Dnwr  1. 


Inquiry  About  Nevada 

C.  Z.  S.,  Sheridan,  Wyo.:  Will 
you  please  tell  me  what  kind  of  a 
stock  country  Nevada  is? 

Answer — Your  question  is  too  in- 
definite. Nevada  is  a  big  state, 
some  parts  of  which  in  no  way  re- 
sembles other  parts.  Part  of  it  is 
good  agricultural  land  and  part  of 
it  is  good  stock  land.  Stock  rais- 
ing is  at  the  present  time  the  prin- 
cipal  agricultural   industry  there. 


Where  SweeJ  Clover  May  Be  Had 

F.  C.  C.i  Jefferson,  Ore.;  I 
notice  In  your  paper  an  item  about 
swfot  clover.  1  should  like  to  ask 
where  it  may  be  had  and  what  it  will 
cost  per  pound? 

Answer — It  may  bo  had  from  any 
of  the  large  seed  houses  and  will 
probably  cost,  in  small  quantities 
25  cents  per  pound.  If  you  writ.- 
any  of  our  advertisers,  please  men- 
tion The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Don't  Buy  a  Tractor 

WITHOUT  A  THOROUGH  INVESTIGATION 

You  would  not  if  you  were  going-  to  buy  more  horses, 
you  would  insist  on  seeing  them.  You  would  look  at 
their  teeth,  you  would  satisfy  yourself  that  they  were 
strong  of  limb  and  sound  of  wind.  You  would  learn 
their  behavior  in  harness — in  fact  you  would  not  buy 
until  you  knew  all  about  them— to  the  smallest  detail. 

Size  up  the  tractor  situation  from  the  same  angle — 
for  the  Tractor  is  the  modern  farm  horse— you  are  buy- 
ing nothing  new— you  are  buying  Farm  Power.  You 
have  always  had  this  power,  but  you  need  more  and  in 
a  shape  that  is  more  economical  and  more  efficient. 

Examine  the  tractor  with  the  same  care  you  would 
a  horse— visit  the  factory  where  it  is  made — inquire  as 
to  its  field  record. 

We  court  investigation.  Write  for  particulars  show- 
ing how  you  may  learn  all  about  the  Pioneer  "30." 
Address 

PIONEER  TRACTOR  MFG.  CO., 

18  Power  Ave.  WINONA,  MINN. 


30-DAY  TEST  WILL  PROVE 

that  you  can  end  the  drudgery  of  high  lifting  and 
save  your  team  on  heaviest  hauling  over  Bofte&t 
fields  by  equipping  your  wagon  with  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Save  25%  of  the  Draft 

We  will  ihip  you  set  of  four  Wheels  to  fit  your  waiton 
for  30-dav  test.  If  they're  not  all  we  claim  —  return 
them  ana  test  costs  you  nothing.  All  sizes,  fit  any  axle. 

Ask  for  Special  Money  Saving  Offer  on  1913 
Model  Empire  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon. 

Twenty  styles.  Book  free.   Write  today. 
EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Box  241).  Quincy.  III. 


SEED  CORN! 

Our  "Mortgage  Lifter"  Corn  Is  tho  bent  100-day  corn 
In  eilBtence.  Ki.v  t  grain  i  mallei  t  rob  Tops  tho 
market,  (trows  anywhere  and  stand*,  olthor  wot  or  dry 
weutuor  bottur  than  any  other. 

$100  IN  GOLD  GIVEN  AWAY 

Bend  for  our  Bin  Freo  100 page  SEED  BOOK  ami  Proa 
•ampl.  and  aco  how  Arrhiaa  "Hure  Seed"  buyera  allure 
In  .100.00  oah  promlumB  wo  give  annually.  Hond  ynur 
name  and  auk  for  tin'  rumple  '■'  r"ir  KTDITC'  | 
"MORTGAGE  I.IFTKK"  corn  today,  r  nbk  a 
AKCHJAS  SEED  STOKE.       Box  233      Scdalla.  Mo. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

The  ni-w  pasture  and  forage  rlnvnr.  K<|iiul  to 
alfalfa  In  produetlveneaa.  ."ample  Hoed  and  <  ill* 
rulnr  giving  dire,  tlona  lor  growing  mulled  free 
on  NQJtUMt  Alao  eopy  of  our  lame  Illustrated 
inluloKue  nf  Karrn  mid  Harden  Heetlri.  Ask  fur  It. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.  i  r»pt  Si  Dos  Moino*.  Iowa 


Fruit  Growers  Manual  Free 


Shows  how  to  plant  and  care  for  an  orchard,  whon  to 
spray,  otc.    Tells  how  to  make  *4tl0  por  acre  from  Cherries 
■$300  from  Berries— $350  from  Orapes  and  $200  from 
Apples.  I  have  uo  agents.  Apple  treos  8c — Cherry 

-c — Orapo  Vises  !  per  111).  Forest  Seedling*— Flowers 
— Butbs-.'Sced  Corn.  I  guarantee  better  trees  f"r  lees 
monej.  Your  money  baok  If  not  sstlsnod.  Freight  paid. 
Get  this  free  catalog  at  onoe. 

D.  1IANSKN,  The  Nurseryman, 
SAVeIHALT'^.  Bo1  W     Established  18S0  Kalrbury.Neb, 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  In  September,  uure  grow- 
ling, big  yielding,  Retd's  Yellow 
Dent,  Johnson  Coun  y  White. 
I  Learning,  Improved  Silvcrmlne, 
land  Bloody  Batcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyslde  Seed  Farm  which 
I  we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 

Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
I  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS.,  COBURG.  IOWA. 


ALFALFA  SB 

Beat  Non-Irrigated  Sa.d — M  r.  Pur. 

S.'>*  (lernihi.ilion  itliMilult'iy  giuuaiilt"  d.  No  Roe« 
bolter.  Wo  sell  good  need  for  jtl.til).  Also  lmvo  Tur- 
kestata  nllalfii.  Wiilo  new  lor  free  Miin|ilesniid  mivo 
money.  Our  7f>  pngo  hook  lent  1'ieo,  giving1  valu- 
alilo  Information  on  growing  ilfiilfii  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SECO  CO..     Boa  HW,    CLARINOA.  IOWA 


BUY  AT  WHOLESALE  f#.y«$ 

100  .Irawbsrry  plsnts  76  «onJ«.,  '  'lusrgea  I1"''"""' 
Send  for  further  Information  mid  tistalng     Ail'lrrm  . 
HOL.INCER  BHO».  .     Boa  68.      Ho. .dale.  K.n.. 


a.fiMi.ilWliliMlKE1 


ARLY  UUYERS  SAVF  MONfY 
OtRECT  TO  VOUM  HOME  TOWN 
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The  Twentieth  Century 
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publish  an  advertisement 
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DEI  Separators 
ARE  EASIEST  TO  WASH 

The  construction  of  the  De  Laval  bowl  is  such  that  it  can  be 
completely  taken  apart  for  washing. 

The  discs,  bowl  parts  and  tinware  have  no  tubes,  crevices, 
holes  or  corrugated  surfaces  such  as  are  found  in  other  ma- 
chines and  which  are  very  hard  to  clean. 

The  De  Laval  discs  are  washed  as  a  single  piece  and  the 
whole  machine  can  be  thoroughly 

CLEANED  IN  FIVE  MINUTES 

There  is  no  part  of  the  De  Laval  bowl  which  cannot  be  easily 
reached  and  seen,  so  that  the  operator  can  always  tell  whether  or 
not  every  part  has  been  properly  cleaned. 

The  ease  with  which  the  De  Laval  can  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  is  one  reason  why  creamerymen 
prefer  De  Laval  to  other  separator  cream,  and  is  likewise  one  of 
the  reasons  why  butter  made  from  De  Laval  cream  has  scored 
highest  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  for  over  20  years. 

The  new  72-papre  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  maiied  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiBiiiaiiBiiiini 


SILOS 


From  Factory 
to  Farm 


Ova  Silos  made  of  best  material. 
Shipped  on  approval  Don't  ac- 
cept It  not  exactly  as  represent- 
ed BUY  DIRECT  and  SAVE  $25 
to  $75  on  the  cost  of  vour  Silo. 
Postal  card  brings  free  catalog, 
and  price  list    WRITE  today. 

INDEPENDENT  SII.0  CO., 
269  Endicott  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Please  don't  forget  to  mention  The 
Twentieth  Century  farmer  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers  on  this  page. 
It  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  both 
advertiser  and  publisher. 


Your  choice 
rof  two  famous  silos^ 
'Hinge  doors  always"^ 
'  closed— prevent  freezing" , 
in  winter  and  drying-  in  sum-\ 
mer.  Safe  ladder — big  steps 
—all  steel  door  frame—  I 
heavy  steel  hoops,  You 
should  get  all  facts— send  / 
your  name  Quick  t 
.address  Dept.  34  . 


Send 
Postal 
Now 


/Woods  Bros.  Silc  S  Mfg. 
'  Co.,   General  Office 
Lincoln,  Neb 


GET  LIST  OF  FACTORIES 

who  could  use  your  Patent,  tree 

 —  -  -  -  —  Manufacturing  and  Patent  advice. 

SUES  &   CO.,  Airy»-  689  7th  St.,  Washlnaton,  D.  C- 


PATENTS 


PARCEL  POST  SCALES 


Made  by  "KEEN  KUTTER"  CO. 

The  name  "Keen  Kutter"  is 
a  positive  guarantee  to  you  of 
their  accuracy  and  unexcelled 
quality.  These  scales  indicate 
automatically  and  correctly  in 
cents  the  cost  of  postage  on 
parcels  by  zones,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  parcel  post  law. 
We  offer  you  these  Keen  Kut- 
ter Scales  and  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  one  year,  both 
for  $3.50,  delivery  charges  pre- 
paid. 

Address 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Fully  Guaranteed  by  the 
Keen  Kutter  Co. 
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Influence  of  the  Sire  in  Calves 

Forming  Dairy  Bull  Associations 


I 


T  IS  the  law  of  breeding, 
which  has  now  become 
pretty  well  established, 
that  when  conditions  are 
equal  the  male  calves  exhibit  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
dam,  and  the  female  calves  the  dis 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
sire.  This  law  does  not  govern  in 
all  cases,  because  conditions  are  not 
always  equal.  Either  the  sire  or 
the  dam  may  be  more  vigorous  or 
more  prepotent  than  the  other,  in 
which  case  the  characteristics  of  the 
more  vigorous  and  prepotent  ances- 
tor would  appear  in  the  get. 
"""This  law  of  breeding  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmer  that  milks 
only  a  few  cows.  Its  operation  will 
enable  him  materially  to  increase 
desirable  production.  If  he  has 
cow  of  a  beef  type,  and  breeds  her 
to  a  bull  that  comes  from  a  heavy 
milk-producing  strain,  the  male 
calves,  "taking  after"  their  dam, 
will  exhibit  the  characteristics  of 
beef  animals,  while  the  female 
calves  will  develop  increased  ca 
pacity  for  milk  production  through 
their  heritage  from  the  sire. 

This  is  precisely  the  state  of  af 
fairs  that  the  average  farmer  wishes 
to  bring  about.  He  wishes  cows  of 
great  milk-producing  capacity,  but 
he  wishes  his  steers  to  be  such  as  it 
will  pay  to  feed  for  beef.  The  opera 
tion  of  this  law  affords  him  a  chance 
to  accomplish  just  what  he  most  de- 
sires to  accomplish. 

If  he  has  cows  of  a  distinctively 
beef  type,  let  him  put  at  the  head 
of  his  herd  a  dairy  bull  whose  an 
cestors  have  uniformly  been  great 
•milk  producers.  Then,  as  the  male 
calves  have  a  tendency  to  resemble 
the  dam,  he  will  be  able  to  grow 
good  beef  steers.  At  the  same  time, 
because  the  female  calves  are  most 
likely  to  take  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  sire,  he  will  be  able  vastly  to 
improve  the  milk-producing  capacity 
of  his  future  cows. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  farmer 
to  make  money  by  the  judicious  ex 
penditure  of  a  little  money.  A 
good  dairy  bull  cannot  be  had  for 
less  than  $100  or  $150.  The  farmer 
that  has  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
only  $30  for  an  inferior  bull  will 
think  this  price  prohibitive,  but  such 
a  bull  in  two  years  will  pay  for  itself 
in  the  improvement  of  the  herd. 
More  than  this,  after  two  years  of 
service  on  the  ordinary  farm,  he 
can  be  sold  for  as  much  as  was  paid 
for  him  in  the  first  place.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  price  paid  for 
the  bull  is  not  money  expended,  it 
is  merely  money  invested,  with  a 
certainty  of  a  large  yield  of  profit. 


Dairy  Bull  Associations 
The  dairy  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  assisted  in 
forming  a  few  associations  of  this 
kind.  The  territory  of  the  associa- 
tion is  divided  into  four  breeding 
blocks  of  not  more  than  sixty  cows 
each,  for  each  of  which  the  associa- 
tion purchases  a  bull.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  the  bulls  are  changed 
from  one  block  to  another,  so  that 
each    block  has  the  use  of  a  bull 1 


for  eight  years,  using  the  same  bull 
only  two  years.  This  insures  the 
breeders  the  use  of  four  bulls  for 
the  price  of  one. 

In  sections  of  the  territory  which 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is 
trying  to  serve  it  might  not  be  feasi- 
ble to  attempt  the  formation  of  such 
associations  on  a  large  scale.  It 
suggests  a  modification  of  the  plan, 
which  will  adapt  it  for  use  by  farm- 
ers who  wish  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  stock. 

Let  four  farmers,  going  together, 
buy  four  bulls  of  practically  the 
same  type  and  of  the  same  quality. 
By  purchasing  this  number  at  once 
a  profitable  reduction  in  price  might 
be  secured.  Then,  every  two  years 
let  the  bulls  be  changed  from  one 
farm  to  another  in  such  a  way  that 
each  farmer  would  in  the  end  have 
had  the  use  of  all  four  bi  lls,  though 
using  none  of  the  four  for  more  than 
two  years.  Each  farmer  by  this 
means  would  have  the  use  of  four 
bulls  for  the  pricg  of  one. 

This  plan  would  have  the  added 
advantage  of  producing  a  nearly 
uniform  type  of  cattle  on  ea'h  of  the 
four  farms.  This  practice,  if  con- 
tinued, would  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  neighborhood  type  of  ad- 
vanced quality,  which  would  com- 
mand the  highest  price  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  neighborhood  would  soon 
be  known  for  the  quality  of  cattle 
that  it  produces,  and  buyers  would 
know  where  to  go  to  get  what  they 
wanted. 

Let  some  of  our  progressive  breed- 
ers think  this  matter  over  and  get 
together  on  it. 


Economical  Beef  Production 
An  experiment  in  economical  beef 
production  conducted  at  Lincoln 
proved  that  where  alfalfa  was  used 
in  connection  with  cornmeal  and 
silage,  or  cornmeal  and  prairie  hay, 
large  gains  were  made  without  the 
use  of  a  concentrated  protein  food. 
The  gains  in  both  experiments  where 
alfalfa  was  fed  were  larger,  less 
costly  and  much  more  profitable. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  farmer 
that  can  grow  his  own  protein  is  fool- 
ish if  he  buys  manufactured  concen- 
trated protein. 


Around  the  Horse  Stalls 
Stall,  curry  and  handle  the  colts. 
Keep  a  barrel  handy  to  toss  the 
cobs  into. 

Repair  all  troughs  so  they  will 
not  waste  the  grain. 

Single  box  stalls  are  warmer, 
safer  and  easier  to"  keep  clean  than 
double  stalls. 

Bedding  should  be  free  from  all 
cobs,  sticks,  etc.,  and  spread  evenly 
over  the  stall  floors. 

Warm,  snug  quarters  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  horse  stalls. 

Constant  standing  in  the  stall  is 
apt  to  be  productive  of  joint  ail- 
ments. Daily,  open-air  exercise 
ust  be  given  the  horses  regularly. 
Since  the  horses  spend  much  more 
time  standing  in  tho  stalls  now  than 
in  summer,  they  should  be  made  as 
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omfortable  as  possible  for  the  an! 
inls. 

See  th&t  the  stalls  all  are  well 
rained  at  onto,  bo  they  will  hot  be 
a  soft  and  mucky  when  the  spring 
haw  sets  in,  which  means  not  only 
leaner  stalls,  but  no  danger  of 
tieumatlsm. 

Keep  all  treacherous  nails  and 
!)linters  knocked  off  about  the 
:alls;  they  are  not  only  apt  to  cause 
ainful,  perhaps  dangerous,  wounds 
n  the  horses,  but  may  gouge  out  an 
?e  for  you  or  the  horses. 

Stalling  a  shod  horse  on  a  brick, 
:one  or  cement  floor  with  little  or 

0  bedding  or  other  material  be- 
veen  his  feet  and  the  floor  is  one 
f  the  most  common  causes  for  the 
mndation  of  serious  hoof  troubles. 

Where  the  stalls  are  somewhat 
pen  at  the  ground,  they  should  be 
romptly  banked  up  with  old  straw, 
ay  and  manure.    Wind  that  sneaks 

1  and  strikes  the  inactive  animals 
ell  down  on  the  lower  limbs  is 
hat  does  the  most  damage. 

More  than  likely,  there  are  scores 
f  small  cracks  and  knot-holes  about 
le  stalls;  these  admit  a  great 
mount  of  cold  air  and  should  be 
romptly  stopped  with  small  strips 
f  lumber,  shingles  and  pieces  of 
jofing  or  building  paper — odd 
ieces  from  some  other  job. 

As  the  horses  begin  to  stand  in 
all  more,  it  will  be  well  to  level  up 
le  floors,  if  they  be  of  cement  or 
ay,  patching  up  broken  boards  if 
ip  floors  are  of  lumber,  so  the  ani- 
lals  will  rest  better  at  night — not 
rench  their  feet — and  so  the  stalls 
ill  be  easier  to  keep  clean. 

Tack  up  a  few  .good-sized  spike 
ails  somewhere  about  the  stalls.  It 

almost  impossible  to  get  the  horses 
II  attended  to  in  daylight  during  the 
inter  months,  and  a  lantern  set 
own  or  hung  up  just  any  old  place, 

apt  to  be  the  cause  of  burning  the 
urn  down.    Have  these  nails  for  it 

then  keep  it  there. 

All  mangers  ought  to  be  made 
ied-tight,  so  they  will  catch  and  re- 
tin  the  seeds  that  are  shattered  off 
le  hay  while  being  fed.  In  the 
jring  this  refuse  may  be  cleaned 
ut  with  the  fanning  mill,  and  often 
lrns  out  a  large  amount  of  good 
,mothy  and  clover  seeds,  which 
ring  a  good  price,  and  will  be  un- 
sually  high  this  coming  season. 

Where  manure  and  bedding  are 
llowed  to  accumulate  in  the  rear  of 
tie  horse  stalls  it  soon  has  the 
orses'  hindquarters  elevated  till  the 
reater  part  of  the  body  is  higher 
dan  the  head.  This  is  pretty  sure 
o  wield  a  detrimental  influence  on 
he  digestion  of  the  animals,  as  it 
hrows  the  digestive  organs  all  out 
»f  their  natural  position,  making  it 
lifflcnlt  for  the  food  to  pass  from  a 
ower  to  a  higher  point. 

Plenty  of  good  bedding  not  only 
aves  much  dusty  and  disagreeable 
lurrying,  but  the  horses  will  have 
>etter  health  than  by  sleeping  in 
lamp  and  filthy  quarters.  Stalls 
vlth  a  generous  amount  of  bedding 
ire  also  easier  cleaned  out.  It  is 
veil,  however,  to  see  that  the 
nanure  and  dry  bedding  are  thor- 
>ughly  mixed  when  cleaning  out  the 
italls,  so  the  bedding  will  rot  before 
spring  and  form  a  good  fertilizer 
that  will  be  available  for  next 
»enson's  crops. 

M.  A.  COVBRDBLL. 
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Automatic 


"  Cream 
Separator 


Compels  Attention 


The  "Automatic  '  is  the  one  great  stride  forward  in  dairy 
appliances  since  Babcock's  invention.  It  overshadows 
all  others.  The  idea  of  combining  in  one  efficient  unit 
the  separator  principle  and  gasoline  power,  to  skim 
more  evenly,  more  closely,  more  quickly,  with  no  effort 
— was  a  big  one.    It  startled  the  whole  dairy  industry. 

In  all  parts  of 'the  world  dairymen  installed  the  "automatic"  to 
test  it.  Agricultural  colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  tried  it 
thoroughly.  Everybody  saw  its  possibilities,  if  successful.  And 
it  has  been  wonderfully  successful.  For  over  two  years  "auto- 
matics" have  been  in  steady  operation  in  all  parts  of  this 
country,  in  Europe,  Australia,  South  America — wherever  cows 
are  being  milked  and  butter  made. 

In  point  of  Operation  the  engine  has  worked  without  a  hitch. 
It  has  been  trouble  proof.  In  point  of  close  skimming,  the'  'Auto- 
matic" has  broken  all  records.  No  hand  crank  machine  can  pos- 
sibly skim  so  close,  because  the  speed  of  hand  power  varies.  The 
"automatic "skims  even,  absolutely  even,  the  speed  being  main- 
tained without  variation.  The  resultis  more  butter  fatand  smooth- 
er cream;  to  say  nothing  abotit  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 


Self  Powered:  Engine  and  Separator  In  One 


Wherever  ten  or  more  cows  are  being  milked 
hand  power  is  doomed.  No  up-to-date  dairy- 
man will  put  up  with  the  drudgery  and  expense 
of  cranking  a  separator  when  he  can  have  it 
done  quicker  and  better  with  gasoline  power 
compactly  built  into  the  machine  itself.  He 
won't  burden  his  family  with  a  backbreaking 
grind,  if  he  can  help  it;  and  he  won't  hire 
extra  help — not  at  present  wages.  You  don't 
have  to  tell  him  about  the  advantages  of 
gasoline  power.    He  knows  them.    The  prob- 


lem was  to  build  into  the  separator  itself  an 
efficient  gasoline  engine.  This  has  been 
done.  The  "automatic"  is  a  perfect  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  It  is  a  smooth  running  unit, 
with  a  self  contained  motor  specially  designed 
and  adapted  for  separator  use.  The  design 
is  patented:  nothing  like  it  on  the  market 
The  bowl  spins  without  a  trace  of  vibration 
This  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the 
makeshift  of  hitching  up  a  hand  cranked 
separator  with  any  ordinary  gasoline  engine. 


When  the  Milking  Is  Done,  Skimming  Is  Done 


The  "automatic"  will  handle  over  700  lbs.  of 
milk  in  an  hour,  for  any  number  of  hours.  It 
skims  faster  than  ten  men  can  milk,  at  a  high 
even  speed.  No  hitches  or  variations.  The 
engine  requires  not  the  slightest  attention; 
runs  continuously  for  six  hours  without  re- 


plenishing of  fuel.  Starts  by  the  pulling  of  a. 
cord.  No  chance  to  kick.  The  separator  is 
simplicity  itself.  Crankless  and  gearless. 
No  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 
Little  to  wear  out.  With  ordinary  care  it 
should  last  a  lifetime. 


1913  Model  Equipped  With  Magneto 

This  is  our  latest  improvement.  Makes  ignition  more  certain.  The  battery  and  coil  system  has  worked  very 
well — given  universal  satisfaction.  But  it  is  not  as  scientific  as  a  suitable  magneto.  The  problem  has 
been  to  design  a  suitable  magneto  for  the  "AUTOMATIC."  This  has  been  done.  The  magneto  per- 
petuates itself — never  needs  recharging.  With  this  latest  improvement  the  "automatic"  has  been  rendered  more 
completely  automatic.  Not  even  a  battery  to  renew,  nor  a  coil  to  adjust.  We  are  also  manufacturing  battery 
equipped  machines  and  selling  them  with  a  special  trade  allowance  of  $15  for  old  separators  taken  in  exchange. 


If  you  are  milking  eight  to  ten  cows  or  more  you  ought 
to  know  about  the  "automatic'  '  Cream  Separator.See 
it  in  actual  operation.  Then  you  won't  go  on  cranking 
a  hand  machine  any  longer.    You  cannot  afford  to. 


By  writing  us  you  can  obtain  full  information  by 
mail.  We  will  tell  you  where  you  can  see  the  ma- 
chine in  operation — of  what  dealer  you  can  buy  one. 
Give  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 


Standard  Separator  Company 


288  Reed  Street 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


NCWTractor 


^VlthAll  Latent  Improvement* 

TIki  'hi          practical  tractor  for  mod 

ern  fnrmlnit.  LlKht  In  widiclit.  »tronir  and  !><>w 
erful,  uasy  to  operaui.  The  real  onoinan  tractor 
for  holt  or  drill  work.  „  . 

Special  Heavy  Duty  Tractor  Motor 
Lonf  ■troko  typo.  Later  crank  nhnfl,  com. relink 
roil"  mid  hcnrliiK».  Ono-plmo  cam  ehnlt.  1  ho 
Hohlor  II  tho  plonorr  llitht-wHtfht  tractor  and  no 
eiprrlment.  Will  do  any  kind  or  farm  work 
more  cheaply  than  home*. 

GET  OUR  CATALOG 

FREE 


Learn  about  Ihe 
nrw  llrldrr  be- 
fore you  buy  ■ 
tractor.  Write 
HIIIir.R  MM.  10 
22U  Male  .Si. 
Carroll.  U« 


Planet  Jr. 

Scientific  soil  cultivation  gives ^ 
bigger  results,  ami  you  save  til 
^tin'l  lighten  labor  if  you  use 
rl'lanet  Jr  tools.   Light,  strong, 
^practical,  fully  guaianteccl 
Planet  Jr  12-tooth  ' 
[Harrow,  Cultivator, 
land  Pulvrriier  E  InraluaM;  _ 

nalV't  V.' n 'I'll.     I"""'  K'"Uiid  hi  li"'   1  ' 

oadMafl  wiilioui  ihiowinic  dm  p*  puuu 
^Cen   be  fitted  who  oil  «tecl  wlirrl  nr 
[his  year. 

rinrp  An  instructive  8*-pae;« 
k.ev  HCiEa  Illustrated  catalogue  I 
rihe*  \i  impl'ni'iiu. 
if/  fostal  toitityl 
S  I   Al  l  »  N  A  <  O 
1203U'*HI.  r. 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement 

Of  an  Majrilwllltl  firm,  nor  one 
Which  (lues  mil  <lo  exactly  as 
it  advertises.  Any  nlWGUltlWF 
who  finds  Hint  an  nil  vert  Iser 
does  not  do  as  lie  promises  In 
liis  >lll8l  ItlHlllH  will  rmifer 
ii  I  n  \  or  kf  soiuIIiik  us  Ills 
Claim  for  adjustment  or  ml- 
lis;!  Ion.  Always  incnlioii  the 
Twi-ntti'tli  0MfeUJ  I'  a  r  ■  •  r 
wlir-n   wrltlnK  ndv»»rl  isers. 
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TANESVILLE 

And  Why  It  Has  Won  Six 
World's  Plowing  Championships 

For  six  years  Janesville  Plows  have  been  sweeping  the  boards 
in  the  farmers'  own  plowing  matches  at  Wheatland  and  Big 
Rock,  111.  In  1912,  Janesvilles  won  16  out  of  21  prizes,  including 
Sweepstakes  and  title  of  World's  Championship.    Why  does 
the  Janesville  win  so  regularly?  Why  don't  other  plows  win? 
Why  does  the  Janesville  have  a  record  of  93%  and95!i%  for  per-  , 
feet  plowing?  The  answer  is  simple.   It  is  because  the  Janes- 
ville is  built  right— the  correct  principles,  the  finest  materials  and  per- 
fect workmanship. 

The  Badger  Bottom 


the  greatest  plow-improvement  in  over  50  years.  It 
raises  the  land  only  high 
enough  to  turn  over  on  its 
own  corner.    Handles  the 
largest  varieties  of  soil  — 
from  lightest  to  heaviest, 
Jrom  extreme  dry  to  ex- 
treme wet.    Scours  clean, 
even  in  land  where  plow 
could    be     used  before. 
Pulverizes  perfectly,  allowing 
proper   fermentation,  aeration, 
disintegration.    Lightens  draft 
25%  because  it  runs  steady,  at 
even  depth,  no  jerking. 


Other  Janesville  Advantages 

Let  us  send  you  the  facts  about  the  World's  Championship 
winnings  and  reasons  why  Janesvilles  win.  Read  about  the 
Badger  Bottom  and  other  features— Foot  Trip,  Horse 
Lift,  with  complete  control  of  horses— point  first  action — 
control  of  bottom  in  any  position,  adjustable  foot  lever, 
walking-plow  action  because  of  self-leveling  device.  Also 
mention  if  interested  in  Walking  Plow,  Riding  or  Walk- 
ing Cultivators,  Disc  Cultivator,  Disc  Harrow  or  Corn 
Planter.   All  books  free.   Write  now . 

The  Janesville  Machine  Co. 

33  Center  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters 

"The  Wonderful  Papec" 

Elevate  silage  to  any  height  at  600  to  800  R.P.M.  with  one  fifth  less  pow- 
er than  any  other  blower  cutter.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Papec 
first  uses  centrifugal  force,  then  with  its  six  fans  moving  the  cut  silage  in 
a  steady  stream — not  in  bunches — the  elevating  is  accomplished  under 
high  pressure  through  a  small  pipe.  Iron  and  semi-fteel  construction; 
easy  to  operate.  Built  in  sizes  for  any  power  from  4  H.  P.  up.  Investi- 
gate the  Papec  now — and  save  time,  annoyance  and  money  at  cutting 
time.  Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog.  It  is  FREE. 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO  BOX  49  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
20  Distributing  Points  in  the  U.  S. 


DAUfCDCIII     AID  DICI  C  Length  32  inches.  Work-  \P  * 

rUltCnrUL  ftln  IflrLC  ingpartsof  the  best  grades^"" 
of  steel.  The  stock  is  finely  polished  walnut.  Shoots  small  game.  Power- 
ful, accurate,  durable.  You  can  have  this  air  rifle  for  distributing  only  8  < 
selling  art  pictures  at  25  cents  on  our  special  offer.     Everybody  will  take  one. 
IT    COSTS    YOU    NOTHINC  to  try,  as  we  take  back  those  you  can't  dispose  of. 
Send  no  money,  just  your  name  and  address.      M,  O.  SEiTZ,  D-81,  CHICAGO. 


FREE 


CALVES. 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free. 

The  Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
.Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
■with  advertisers  on  this  page,  and  oblige 
both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


WANTED— SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of 
them.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or 
Saleswoman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good 
position  where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning 
Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testi- 
monials from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed 
in  good  positions;  also  list  of  good  positions  open.  Address  (nearest 
office)  Dept.  243  National  Salesmen's  Training  Assn. 
Chicago  New  York  KansasCity  San  Francisco  New  Orleans  Toronto 


Timely  Items  Relative  to  Field, 

Stock,  Garden  and  Orchard 


ED 


f  FEBRUARY  is  the  month  to 
I  begin  active  plan1;  for  the 

next  season's  garden.  It 
is  well  to  send  for  seed 
catalogues  from  a  number  of  seed 
houses  and  plan  to  have  everything 
just  right.  Do  not  put  this  off,  for 
if  neglected  the  time  for  use  will 
come  and  you  will  be  compelled  to 
buy  packet  seeds  from  the  grocer. 
These  are  quite  likely  to  be  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Seed  selection  is 
the  most  improved  method  of  im- 
proving our  crops,  and  many  farm- 
ers who  are  having  very  good  suc- 
cess claim  that  it  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  they  test 
their  seed  for  germination  during 
the  winter.  In  buying  seed  this 
saves  them  many  dollars  that  would 
otherwise  be  paid  for  worthless  seed 
and  insures  a  good  crop  if  it  is  prop- 
erly cared  for  and  is  not  destroyed 
by  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Everyone  should  have  a  few  good 
hotbeds;  they  are  inexpensive  and 
are  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
and  profit.  Late  in  this  month 
seeds  for  early  crops  of  celery,  cab- 
bage and  many  other  crops  may  be 
sown. 

*  *  * 

All  are  familiar  with  the  San  Jose 
and  other  kinds  of  scale  or  bark  lice 
and  realize  that  if  we  are  to  get  the 
best  from  our  orchards  they  must  be 
eradicated.  This  can  only  be  done 
in  the  winter  time  by  spraying.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  if  this 
work  has  not  yet  been  done  that  it 
be  attended  to  before  the  spring 
catches  us  unawares.  Spraying  is 
best  done  upon  a  quiet  day,  and  it  is 
important  that  every  part  of  the 
tree,  even  to  the  topmost  twig,  be 
touched  with  the  solution. 

*  *  * 

There  is' nothing  that  will  give  us 
as  much  comfort  and  convenience 
next  summer,  besides  practical 
value,  as  a  good  supply  of  ice.  It 
will  pay  any  farmer  to  haul  ice  sev- 
eral miles  in  order  to  put  up  this 


supply.  If  there  is  no  place  to  store 
this  ice,  it  is  not  too  late  to  build  a 
structure.  An  expensive  building  is 
not  necessary.  Where  neighbors 
are  backward  in  storing  ice,  often  a 
man  can  pay  all  expenses  for  his 
own  ice  and  building  by  selling  ice 
to  his  neighbors.  An  excellent  plan 
is  for  several  in  a  neighborhood  to 
build  houses  and  change  work  in 
filling;  this  reduces  the  actual  casB 
cost.  Every  farmer  who  once  tries 
ice  never  fails  to  put  up  a  supply 
each  suceeding  winter. 

*  *  * 

All  wood  should  be  made  and 
hauled  in  from  the  wood  lot;  this 
should  be  piled  neatly  and  a  tem- 
porary roof  built  over  it.  It  is  not 
right  to  leave  wood  so  that  rain  can 
fall  directly  upon  the  pile  and  run 
down  in  where  it  will  not  dry  out 
for  weeks.  A  roof  can  be  easily 
erected  over  this  with  little  trouble 
by  placing  four  posts  and  covering 
with  overlapping  boards;  this  <:loes 
not  interfere  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air  and  serves  to  keep  the  mois- 
ture out  of  the  center  of  the  pile. 

*  *  * 

In  removing  ensilage  from  the 
silo,  that  which  may  happen  to  be 
frozen  around  the  edges  should  be 
chopped  away  and  removed  with  the 
rest  of  the  daily  amount.  \t  least 
two  inches  should  daily  be  remove;! 
from  the  entire  surface.  Any  time 
in  latter  part  of  February  we  are 
liable  to  get  a  thaw,  and  if  only  that 
which  is  loose  is  removed  from  the 
center,  this  sudden  thaw  will  loosen 
that  around  the  edges  and  cause  it. 
to  fall  in.  This  will  fall  loosely, 
causing  no  end  of  trouble,  as  it  al- 
lows the  free  admittance  of  air  and 
will  spoil  before  it  can  all  be  used. 
It  is  much  more  satisfactory  and 
easy  to  chop  away  a  little  each  clay 
and  avoid  trouble.  Frozen  ensilage 
should  be  allowed  to  thaw  before 
being  fed  to  animals. 

Do  not  forget  that  sheep  need  salt 


Power 


.  • 


PU  Give  You  the  Use  of  a  Genuine  Galloway  Gasoline  Engine  on  Your  Own 
Farm  for  Three  Months  ABSOLUTELY  FREE!    Read  My  Great  Offer  NOW! 

There  isn't  one  farmer  in  the  country — no,  not  a  single  one — who  can  afford  to  miss  this  offer.   I  positively  know  this  to  be  the 
I'll  let  you  take  a  genuine  Galloway  Engine — let  you  pick  any  size  or  style  you  want  from  12£  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P. 


Listen!   Read  this  carefully! 
most  liberal  engine  offer  that  has  ever  been  made. 

— let  you  take  it  right  to  your  own  farm  for  30,  60  or  90 "days'  trial  absolutely  free.  Yes,  I  mean  it,  absolutely  free;  you  don't  take  a  cent's  worth  of  risk.  Don't 
take  anybody's  word  about  a  gasoline  engine — find  out  the  truth  for  yourself.  Get  my  engine  arid  put  it  right  to  work.   Use  it  just  as  though  it  were  your  own.  Test  it  any  way  you  want 
to.   Make  It  prove  Its  SUPERIORITY  to  engines  costing  two  or  three  times  as  much  I  Take  your  time.   I  won't  hurry  you — don't  you  let  anybody  else  hurry  you.  £f 
you  aren't  ready  at  the  end  of  a  month,  tell  me  and  I'll  let  you  keep  it  two  or  three  months  longer — all  free.  Then  you'll  know  I  Then  you'll  either  tell  me,  "Galloway,  I  know  I  ci 
beat  your  engine  at  any  price"— or  you'll  send  it  right  back  to  me  and  I'll  pay  the  freight  both  ways,  so  that  you  won't  be  a  cent  out  of  pocket  I 


1H  H.P. 
to  15 
H.P. 

$29.75 
Up 


[  can't 


The  Only  Way  Is  the  Galloway 


Selling  Direct  from 
Factory  to  Farm 


I'm  going  to  tarn  the  engine  world  upside  down  with  this  offer.  It's  a  wonderful  offer —  the  most  liberal  engine  offer  anybody  ever  thought  of.  Bat  that's  the  way  1 
do  business.  I  won't  take  a  man's  money  ontil  he  is  thoroughly,  absolutely  and  permanently  satisfied.  That's  why  125.000  farmers  say:  "The  only  way  is  the  Galloway, " 

Here  Is  the  Strongest  Proof  of  AH 

E.  L.  Davis.  South  Gibson,  "Pa.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  5  H.P. 
gasoline  engine  I  bought  of  you  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have 
used  it  on  a  three-horse  threshing  cleaner  this  fall,  and  have  recommended  your 


who  own  t 


.  admitted  to  me  that  my  Galloway  Engine 
ana  run  juat  as  nice.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  your 


h  siropk  _  .. 
business  in  my  neighborhood. 

Joe  A.  Oliver,  Seneca,  Neb.  Received  yoar  5H.  P.  engine  about 
six  months  ago  and  it  has  never  given  me  a  minute's  trouble  since. 

Had  an  .a  and  a   but  the  Galloway  has 


all  skinned  a  city  block.  Have  been  working  two  daya  on  another  make  to 
get  it  to  run,  but  it  isn't  built  to  run. 

Em  Probst,  Kennedale,  Texas.   I  received  the  engine  all  O.  K.  and 

it  is  the  eimplestand  smoothest  running  engine  I  ever  saw.  I  have  been  running 
enginesover  25  years  and  I  would,  not  give  the  6  H.  P.  Galloway  for  any  one  I  ever 
saw.  Everyone  that  sees  my  engine  says  its  a  dandy.  I  am  running  a  ten-cow 
dairy  and  1  run  a  cream  separator,  and  churn  and  pump,  sausage  mill  and  grist 
mill  and  am  to  get  me  a  wood  saw  and  an  emery  wheel  and  grindstone  attached 
to  engine.  Anyone  can  run  it.  I  can  start  it  and  go  about  my  work,  and  1  want 
to  say  it  has  the  best  governor  that  I  ever  saw. 


Then  I'll  Save  You  from  $50  to  $300t 

If  you  do  keep  the  Galloway,  you  won't  have  to  pay  for  anything  but  pure  engine  value, 
sell  it  to  you  at  actual  cost  to  make  with  just  one  small  factory  profit  added.  I'll 
save  you  all  the  middleman's  profits — put  $SO  to  $300  In  your  pocket  right  at 
the  start. 

§gp~Specia!!  Get  My  Great  1913  Proposition 

It's  the  biggest,  finest  thing  I  ever  did.  I  can't  explain  it  here — I'll  have  to  write  yon  a  per- 
sonal letter.  But  here's  the  gist  of  it.  I'll  show  you  how  to  get  a  Galloway  engine  partly  01 
entirely  without  a  cent  off  coat  to  you.  no  canvassing  or  soliciting  either.  Get  this  offer  sure, 

B&W   Cnoino    DaaLt   PDSFF   a  P°staI  or  letter  brings  you  a  copy  of  my  bigi 
3g    bilging    DOOK   rilCC   1913  Engine  Book  and  full  explanation  of  my 
Special  1913  Proposition  absolutely  free.   Get  this  catalog — pick  out  the  engine  you  want  to  use 
that's  all.   Now  don't  wait.  Let  me  hear  from  you  RIGHT  AWAY. 

Win.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,     415  Galloway  Station.  Waterloo.  Iowa 

We  carw  Enyinea  in  stock  &  <^icaQQt  J£<m  Winnipeg.  \^ 
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winter  as  well  as  In  summer. 

ime  claim  that  it  is  best  to  have 

It  where  sheep  can  get  it  as  they 

tint  it,  while  others  say  that  it  is 

st  to  give  it  to  them  at  intervals. 

»  as  you  please  about  it,  but  do  not 

il  to  give  salt  in  some  way. 
t  •  • 

Many  profesisonals  will  start  their 
tuba  tors  this  month,  and  where 
operly  equipped  with  brooders 
11  have  good  success.  It  is  none 
o  early  for  the  amateur  to  begin 

experiment  with  his  machine  and 
t  "onto  the  hang'"  of  running  it 
fore  the  eggs  are  placed  within. 

a  new  incubator  is  to  be  bought, 
>  time  should  be  lost  in  ordering 

so  that  it  will  have  ample  time  to 
rive  and  so  that  the  purchaser  will 
ve  time  to  test  it  a  little  before 
king  the  season's  profits.  Eggs 
ended  for  hatching  should  not  be 
lowed  to  become  chilled,  and  in 


cold  weather   this   will  necessitate 

very  frequent  gathering. 

*  *  * 

If  grapes  were  not  pruned  in  the 
fall,  this  can  still  be  done,  but  no 
time  should  be  lost,  as  the  sap  will 
soon  flow  and  the  wounds  should 
be  healed  as  much  as  possible  before 
this  time.  Look  to  the  mulch  on 
the  strawberry  bed,  for  it  is  now  that 
one  is  really  needed,  when  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  time.  Be  sure,  how- 
ever, that  no  mice  have  been  having 
a  good  time  under  the  mulch.  Very 
often  these  little  pests  burrow 
around  under  the  mulch,  all  un- 
known to  the  owner,  and  by  spring 
have  the  patch  practically  ruined  by 
eating  the  tender  buds  and  plants. 
Poison  or  other  effective  remedy 
should  be  used  without  scruple  of 
any  kind  against  these  mice.  They 
deserve  it.         C.  J.  GRIFFING. 


In  and  About  the  Barn 


Keep  a  good  sprayer  about  the 
rn. 

*** 

A  reliable  ointment  for  gall  and 
re-cut  is  lacking  around  too  many 
rns. 

•  •  * 

Any  doors  or  gates  about  the  barn 
d  lot  that  are  sagging  or  other- 
se  dilapidated  should  be  straight- 
ed  np  before  rush  spring  work. 

•  •  * 

Every  farmer  ought   to   have  a 

ice  somewhere  about  the  barn  to 

ep  a  good  hammer,  and  never  to 

low  it  taken  any  great  distance 

ay  from  that  place. 

*** 

Place  several  small  lumps  of  salt 
ound  the  barn,  near  where  the 
rnees  hangs,  as  the  briny  taste  in 
e  leather  is  what  the  mice  are 
ter  when  they  gnaw  the  straps. 

*  *  * 

We  find  an  old  broom  to  be  one 
the  very  handiest  things  a  man 
n  keep  about  the  barn  for  sweep- 
g  out  odd  nooks,  troughs,  mangers, 
ibs,  granaries,  wagon  boxes,  feed- 
lys,  etc. 

*  *  * 

Clean  the  trash  and  filth  away 
nm  all  doors  and  gates  every  day  it 
aws  a  little.  If  these  obstructions 
c.  left  there  till  the  spring  thaw- 
it  they  will  form  almost  bottomless 
nckholea  for  man  and  beast  to 
ade  through. 

*  *  * 

A  system  of  spouting  around  the 
irn  and  other  adjacent  buildings, 
1  emptying  Into  a  cement  cistern, 
ould  prove  a  very  handy  water 
!>ply  and  would  play  an  Important 
irt  in  taking  one  through  a  drouth, 
•  in  taking  the  plane  of  other  water 
urces  that  fail. 

**  • 

Always  keep  a  Rood,  strong  rope 
id  pulley  about  the  barn:  tiny 
>me  in  mighty  handy  in  lifting  some 
Lavy  object,  or  for  using  in  swIuk- 

K  up  some  animal  that  gets  on  the 
ft  and  requires  a  swlnp  or  support 
i  rest  in.  Such  rope-and-pulley 
fta  are  fine  for  handling  wagon 
«xes  and  hayracks  in  changing 
iem  around. 

•  •  • 

Have  good  hooks,  upikf  nails  and 
laps  all  around   the  barn   in  such 


places  as  the  horse  stalls,  dairy 
barn,  corncrib,  etc.,  where  you  use 
the  lantern  most,  and  hang  it  on  one 
of  these  every  time  you  let  go  of  it. 
This  makes  it  convenient,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoids  the  danger  of  acci- 
dental fire  by  the  lantern  being  set 
down  and  tipped  over  while  lighted. 

Break  off  all  protruding  nails, 
snags  of  boards,  and  every  other 
such  article  that  is  a  menace  to  the 
life  and  limb  of  man  or  beast  mov- 
ing about  the  barn  or  lots.  Preg- 
nant animals,  especially,  are  apt  to 
be  seriously  injured  on  such  things, 
and  more  especially  pregnant  ewes, 
while  considerable  valuable  wool 
will  be  lost  from  the  sheep  fleeces 
by  their  rubbing  against  them  and 
by  the  crowding  and  jamming  about 
of  the  animals. 

*  *  * 

Instead  of  swinging  or  sliding 
open  the  large,  heavy  barn  door 
every  time  you  wish  to  leave  or  en- 
ter the  barn,  cut  out  a  small  door  in 
one  of  the  larger  ones,  swinging  it 
on  hinges  and  arranging  a  latch  on 
both  the  inside  and  outside  of  it; 
this  will  prove  mighty  handy,  es- 
pecially at  feed  time,  and  will  save 
the  wear  and  tear  on  the  larger 
door  in  opening  and  closing  them  so 
often.  With  a  small  hand  hole  cut 
in  this  little  door,  one  latch  on  the 
inside  will  serve  as  a  means  of  en- 
trance and  exit. 

*  *  * 

The  barn  and  surrounding  build- 
ings usually  furnish  the  harbor  for 
rat  pests,  which  destroy  grain  and 
raid  the  chickencoops  at  night.  By 
having  a  cement  foundation  under 
tlx-  barn,  then  no  open  spaces  be- 
neath crib  and  granary  floors  (or 
else  have  these  on  cement  posts  high 
enough  to  offer  no  hiding  place  bc- 
n<;itli),  it  will  be  a  discouraging  out- 
look for  the  rats.  T'illng  old  rails, 
scraps  of  boards,  fodder,  hay  and 
sliaw  In  pfoniMSOtti  confusion  here 
and  there  about  the  barn  also  nf- 
fords  safe  places  for  these  rodents 
to  hide.  Keep  all  such  rubbish 
'leaned  tip  and  you  will  have  little 
need  to  scrap  the  rats  from  season 
to  season,  nor  grumble  at  the  rav- 
ages of  these  pests. 

M.  A.  OOTBBDBLIa 


Use  Big  Ben  All  Day  Long 


Big  Ben  not  only  gets  you  up  on 
time  every  morning,  but  he  serves 
the  whole  family  all  day  long  as  a 
reliable  clock  to  tell  the  right  time 
by. 

He's  really  two  good  clocks  in  one — 
a  crackerjack  of  a  time-keeper— a 
crackerjack  of  an  alarm. 

He  can  ring  you  up  in  the  morning 
just  when  you  want,  and  either  way 
you  want — five  straight  minutes  or 
every  other  half  minute  for  all  of 
ten  minutes. 

If  you're  a  light  sleeper,  turn  on 
the  half  minute  taps  before  you  go 
to  bed.  If  you  sleep  heavily,  set  the 
five-minute  call  and  you  can  slumber 
then  without  the  get-up  worry  on 
your  mind. 

Then  when  you're  up  and  doing, 
carry  Big  Ben  downstairs  into  the 
living  room  so  that  the  whole  family 


can  use  him  to  tell  the  right  time  by. 
He  stands  seven  inches  tall  and  his 
great  big  open  face  can  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly across  the  largest  room. 

Big  Ben  is  triple  nickel-plated  and 
wears  an  inner  vest  of  steel  that  in- 
sures him  for  life.  His  big,  bold  fig- 
ures and  hands  are  easy  to  read  in 
the  dim  morning  light.  His  large, 
comfortable  keys  almost  wind  them- 
selves. He  rings  five  minutes  steadi- 
lyor  ten  intermittently.  If  he  is  oiled 
every  other  year,  there  is  no  telling 
how  long  he  will  last. 

He's  sold  by  18,000  watchmakers. 
His  price  is  $2.50  anywhere  in  the 
States,  $3  anywhere  in  Canada.  1/ 
you  can't  find  him  at  your  jeweler's, 
a  money  order  mailed  to  Westclox, 
La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  send  him 
anywhere  you  say,  express  charges 
prepaid. 


98  cents 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  pro.it  dia- 
logue of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  to  any  address  by 
mail  postpaid  for  Only  08  cents.   Regular  gentlemen':*  size,  open  face, 
full  engraved,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  Arabic  or  Koman  dial,  lever  es- 
cape nieut,  item  wind  and  stem  lot,  a  marvelonsly  correct  timekeeper  and 
folly  Guaranteed  for  6  Voara*  Send  this  advertisement  to  us  with  your 
name  and  address  and  98  cents  and  watch  will  be  cent  by  return  mail  post- 
dd.   Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.   Remember,  08  cente  is  poei- 
ily  ell  you  have  to  pay  for  this  wonderful  watch.  Send  98  cente  toriny.  Address 

E.CHALMERS  &,  CO.  688  So- Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


FREE  BOOK  ON 

ALFALFA 


How  you  can  grow  it  on  your  land 
How  to  get  "catch"  first  planting 
How  to  select  and  prepare  the  soil 
How  to  get  more  than  average  crops 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  that  you 
want  answered  ire  clearly  and  distinctly  covered 
in  our  new  hook  just  issued  entitled  'Alfalfa  — 
Wonder  Crop".  This  remarkable  hook  contain* 
a  priceless  fund  of  information  nhottt  a  Haifa 
irrowinL'.  secured  from  manv  kunn  es;  United 
States  Government,  State  l:\ perimenl  Stations, 
the  hest  posted  authorities  and  successful  crow 
ers.  In  simple  lani:uai;c,  easy  to  understand,  it 
til  Is  just  the  Ih  inL's  that  you  w  ant  In  know  hefore 

you  start  to  raise  this  lireatesl  of  all  V  ash  in   i* 

crops.  Toll  hook  will  convince  you  that  mmi 
have  some  laud  on  youi  farm  while  you  can 
profitahly  crow  alfalfa.  'Ihis  information  was 
si-i  ured  at  a  ereal  c  ost  of  lime,  money  and  re 
si  an  h.  Il  tells  how  to  irrow  alfalfa,  how  to  Kel 
results  from  first  planting,  how  (o  Btlet  1  the  field 
and  prepare  the  toil.  Il  ti  lls  all  about  fortUJM 
lion,  plow  ing,  limine,  prepar  llt|  the  si  i  d,  w  In  n 
to  plant  and  how  to  plant.  I  ells  w  hat  lo  do  dlir 
inif  the  crowing  period,  how  lo  L"  I  hiidtci  than 
nvcruifc  t  rops,  and  how  lo  i  ut  and  <  nre.  'I  he 
COOtmtl  of  this  booh  are  worth  manv  dollars  lo 
the  farmer  liifcrcsteil  in  Rowing  nil  ilia.  Ihis 
hook  Is  ordinarily  sold  lor  li  <  nils  Iml  w  e  w  ill 

Kindly  send  II  without  lost  or  .  ,M  ,,  of  nnv 

Hind  II  you  answer  nl  once.  Don  I  pill  II  oil  — 
write  for  free  hook  today.  • 
0 At  I  OWi!  IR0S  BOWMAN  CO.,  801.     1  .  WATERLOO,  I*. 


Free 


GREAT  HORSE  STORY^s—  lljr  Pr„r. 

"KATE  and  QVEEH"^^  Hrery. 

TurprursoB 
famous 
•thick  lli>ntity" 
cticnl  lessons 
n  hnrHo  li ."i,i 1 1 hi: 
woven  Into  tho 
ton  by  the  mnwtcr  hand 
>r  rrof.  Decry.   Kvory  lino 
Lie  with  Interest,  (sells 
for  W>o.    Hut  limited  niimlier 
only  will  bOHent  for  tho  mimes 
[id  iidilreMMeM  of  ft  homo  owners 
udlOcciitH.   Hcnd  today. 

imiof.  ji:ssi:  iiki:hy 

Itox  68!)  I'leusuiit  Hill.  O.  X<Mf 


spar 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement 

<>.  an  unreliable  linn,  nor  ono 
which  ilncs  nut  do  exactly  an 
il  iitlverllscs.  Any  Mihsiciihcr 
who  fliitls  (lull  mi  atlvcillscr 
does  iml  <!<•  us  ho  prmiiiM'is  in 
hits  advert  isemciil  will  miller 
ii  favor  hy  scikIIiiu  lis  his 
claim  fur  nil  l"sl  iticiil  or  col- 
lection. Always  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  I  ' n  r  in  «*  r 
when   wrilinu  advertiser*. 
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Concrete 

Manure  Pits 

The  old  fashioned  way  of  dump- 
ing manure  into  an  ordinary  hole 
in  the  ground,  or  into  a  wooden 
bin,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
modern  concrete  manure  pit.  A 
concrete  pit  holds  the  valuable 
fertilizing  juices — keeps  the  ma- 
nure rich — increases  its  value 
10%  to  50%.  And 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Is  the  best  all-round  cement  for 
concrete  work  on  the  farm.  Spec- 
ify Lehigh  and  you  are  following 
the  example  of  leading  engineers 
who  have  chosen  Lehigh  for  big 
jobs  after  exhaustive  tests.  The 
trade  mark  on  each  bag  is  your 
sure  protection. 

Two  Books  on  Concrete  FREE 

These  two  books  should  be  read 
by  every  progressive  farmer 
in  the  country — they  will 
save  you  money.   The  first, 
"The  Modern  Farmer,"  de- 
scribes over  20  different 
farm  uses  of  concrete, 
while  the  second,  "Con- 
crete Silos,"  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on 
Silos.    Send  to  the 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

3972  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
11  mills,  11,0011,000  Barrels 

Capacity  78 
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Sunshine  Lamp 
300Candle  Power 

-To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Tnrns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary 
lamps  at  one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes, 
Stores.  Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can 
carry  it.  Makes  Its  own  light  from 
common  gasoline.    Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  tn  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER.     AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
389 Factory  Bldg.,  Kansai  City,  Bo. 


FREE 


is  packed  in  a  big 
moisture  proof  tin 
lined  with  wax 
paper— so  it's  al- 
i  tiptop 


Full 

2-ounce 

Tins 


s  famous  WITTE , 
GasollneEnglne.bullt 
for  43  years  by  Ed.  Witte,  ' 
master  engine  builder,  now  sold  direct  to 
The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every  Im- 
provement up-to-date— detached  cylinders,  vertl- 
cal  valves,  etc— the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a 
Real  5-Year  Guarantee.  Just  think  I  It  takes  I 
only  2c  to  get  the  money-saving,  factory  prices 
on  54  styles  and  sizes.  Save  money  I  Write  at 
once  for  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  catalog. 
|  State  style  and  size  wanted.  Address 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1557  Oakland  Avenue,         Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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the  University  of  Nebraska  on  "The 
Selection  of  Breeding  Stock;"  A.  F. 
Stryker,  secretary  South  Omaha  Lave 
Stock  exchange,  on  "Co-Operation  of 
Live  Stock  Men  and  Their  Interests;" 
Charles  Graff  of  Bancioft,  on  "History 
of  the  Red  Polls."  These  topics  were 
ably  discussed  and  highly  appreciated  by 
the  hearers. 

The  Nebraska  State  Fair  board,  or 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  it  is  offi- 
cially announced,  held  its  1913  annual 
meeting  in  the  New  Commercial  club 
building  at  Lincoln  January  21  and  22. 
The  attendance  was  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age of  former  years.  The  business  to  be 
transacted  consisted  of  hearing  reports 
of  tl'.e  secretary  and  treasurer  and  the 
election,  or  re-election,  of  one-half  of  the 
board  whose  term  of  office  expires  each 
year. 

The  members  elected  by  congressional 
districts  are:  First,  C.  H.  Rudge  of  Lan- 
caster and  L.  W.  Lecrard  of  Pawnee; 
Second,  John  F.  McAidle  of  Douglas; 
Third,  W.  C.  Caley  cf  Knox,  Charles 
Graff  of  Cuming  and  W.  W.  Cole  of  An- 
telope; Fourth.  Edward  Danielson  of 
Polk,  C.  H.  Gustafson  of  Saunders,  Wil- 
liam James  of  Saline  and  H.  V.  Riesen  of 
Gage;  Fifth,  I.  W.  Haws  of  Kearney,  L, 
H.  Cheney  of  Harlan,  George  Jackson  of 
Nuckolls  and  C.  Ct.  Crews  of  Hitchcock. 
There  was  practically  no  opposition  to 
the  candidates  selected,  and  a  very 
maike.'  degree  of  lani'ony  prevailed 
throughout  the  sessions. 

According  to  the  repcrt  of  the  treasurer, 
the  total  receipts  for  the  year  of  1912 
amounted  to  $104,330.20.  On  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  $38,016.40,  which 
amount  brought  the  sum  total  handled  by 
the  treasurer  up  to  $142,346.70.  Expendi- 
tures were  made  to  the  sum  of  $119,720.72, 
leaving  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  $22,625.98. 

The  old  officers  were  elected  to  fill  the 
same  positions  they  held  last  year — I.  W. 
Hawes,  president;  Joseph  Roberts,  first 
vice  president;  J.  A.  Ollis,  second  vice 
president;  C.  H.  Rudge,  chairman 
board  of  managers;  Peter  Youngers  and 
J.  F.  McArdle,  boa.d  members;  W.  R. 
Mellor,  secretary.  These  seven  officials 
constitute  the  acting  board  of  managers 
for  the  supervision  and  management  of 
holding  a  state  fair. 

State  Breeders'  Association 

The  rneeting,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  state  breeders'  association, 
proved  a  success  in  rrrtter  of  attendance, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  program  assigned 
and  also  the  organization  of  an  associa- 
tion, the  election  :>f  officers,  etc.,  and 
otherwise  launching  the  first  Sheep 
Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  association 
ever  listed  in  the  inte:ests  of  sheep  grow- 
ing in  Nebraska.-  Robert  Taylor'  of  Ab- 
bott was  elected  president,  Charles  Lem- 
ley  of  Rising  City  vice  president  and 
Ellis  Rail  of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural 
college  secretary-treasurer.  This  new  as- 
sociation is  full  of  the  spirit  of  progress, 
and  plans  -were  formulated  to  have  a 
strong  membership  before  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  Organized  Agriculture. 

The  State  Swine  Breeders  are  possibly 
a  little  wider  awake,  appreciate  more 
keenly  the  situation  in  which  their  indus- 
try is  placed  in  the  matter  of  hazard, 
risk,  liability  to  disaster  from  contagious 
disease  influence  than  any  other  of  the 
farm  industry  occupations  or  allied  in- 
terests. This  association  was  well  rep- 
resented at  all  its  meetings.  Farmers  and 
land  owners  may  have  their  specialties, 
but  all  are  interested  in  the  hog.  The 
Nebraska  hog  raiser,  and  this  means 
every  farmer  in  the  state,  is  interested 
in  the  health  feature  of  hog  production. 

The  question  of  how  shall  the  swine  be 
protected  against  the  disease  of  hog  chol- 
era in  a  way  that  will  guarantee  the  best 
possible  results  from  fatality.  The  mak- 
ing and.  distribution  of  hog  cholera  serum 
seems  to  be  surrounded  by  commercial 
influences  that  need  pruning  by  legisla- 
tion. Nebraska  must  take  hold  of  this 
proposition  and  eliminate  every  feature 
of  unreliability  that  in  the  least  interferes 
with  the  prosperity  and  security  of  swine 
raising  by  the  farmer.  Reliable  serum 
manufactured  by  the  state  and  put  out 
in  a  way,  and  through  such  reliable  safe- 
guards as  to  produce  the  best  possible 


results,  is  the  demand.  Too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  given  this  industry  now  by 
the  present  legislature.  Every  law-maker 
should  have  a  selfish  interest  in  cheaper 
meat,  if  not  a  sympathy  .  for  his  fellow 
man  who  produces  swine  and  those  who 
are  consumers  of  pork. 

"Establishing  and  Handling  a  Pure- 
Bred  Herd  of  Swine,"  "Prolific  Swine," 
"Feeding  Experiment,"  "Swine  in  Ne- 
braska," "How  Hog  Cholera  Serum  is 
Made  and  Used,"  "Developing  the  Swine 
Industry"  and  "The  Control  of  Hog 
Cholera"'  were  among  the  topics  discussed 
by  the  swine  breeders'  meetings.  Those 
listed  on  the  program  for  addresses  were 
Sam  McKelvie,  Eilis  Rail,  W.  P.  Snyder, 
C.  H.  Sloan,  Dr.  K.  W.  Stonder,  Manhat- 
tan. Wis.,  and  Dr.  Paul  Fisher,  state 
veterinarian  of  Ohio. 

Horse  Breeders 

Horse  breeders  had  a  large  and  inter- 
esting session,  consuming  all  of  Tuesday. 
The  subjects  discussed  were:  "Growing 
the  Draft  Horse  in  Nebraska,"  "The 
Shetland  Pony  and  the  Child,"  "Future 
of  the  Horse  Market,"  "Horse  Breeding," 
"Horse  Judging  Demonstration  and  Con- 
test." Those  taking  part  were  Frank 
Howard,  H.  J.  Gramlich,  Joseph  C.  Rhea, 
J.  A.  Ollis,  W.  J.  Thompson,  H.  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Frank  B.  Graham  of  Kan- 
sas City. 

The  State  Dairymen's  association  is  a 
live  organization,  and  one  of  great  inter- 
est in  Nebraska,  owing  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment in  milk  production,  having  ex- 
tended to  the  common  grain  farmer  who 
is  not  equipped  with  cairybred  cattle,  but 
uses  his  beef-bred  cows  to  raise  their 
calves  and  assist  in  paying  part  of  their 
expenses  above  this  duty  in  butter-fat. 
The  topics  discussed  weie:  "One  Season's 
Experience  in  Farm  Demonstration 
Work,"  by  Prof.  V.  S.  Culver;  "Operating 
a  Dairy  Farm  and  Introducing  Dairy  Cat- 
tle Into  a  Community,"  by  E.  W.  Frost; 
"Ice  Cream,  a  Dainty  and  Nourishing 
Product;  Its  Relation  to  the  Dairy  Indus- 
try," by  R.  W.  McGinnus;  "Cow  Testing 
Association."  by  W.  Forbes,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  "Cow 
Testing  Associations  in  Nebraska,"  by 
Prof.  Frandsen. 

County  Fair  Managers 

The  State  Association  of  County  Fair 
Managers  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Lincoln  hotel,  with  its  usual  accompani- 
ment of  banquet,  and  a  free-for-all  dis- 
cussion of  county>  fair  interests.  This 
was  one  of  its  largest  meetings  in  at- 
tendance and  was  enjoyed  by  everyone 
present.  The  expression  seemed  to  pre- 
vail that  the  county  fair  is  cne  of  the 
strongest  local  influences  in  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  education.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  preceding  year  were  re-elected 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  association 
for  1913,  as  follows:  II.  P.  Wilson  of 
Geneva,  president;  Charles  McLeod,  Stan- 
ton, vice  president,  and  W.  H.  Smith, 
Seward,  secretary-treasurer. 

Tho  State  Bee  Keepers  held  a  very 
profitable  session  and  discussed  many 
features  of  interest  to  the  bee  and  honey 
people.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  this 
branch  of  farm  industry  is  not  receiving 
the  attention  it  deserves.  This  is  at- 
tributed mainly  to  a  lack  of  protection 
from  contagious  bee  diseases,  such  as 
foul  brood.  The  common  bee  owner  does 
not  know  how  to  fight  against  this  ail- 
ment and  will  sacrifice  his  apiary  rather 
than  enter  into  its  study  and  practice  of 
treatment.  This  industry  needs  and  de- 
serves all  the  legislative  help  that  can  be 
given  it. 

The  banquet  idea  has  taken  hold  of  the 
state  organizations  as  one  of  the  best 
means  of  social  intercourse  i:i  cultivating 
acquaintance  of  its  members.  It  is  con- 1 
ceded  that  association  members  should  be 
acquainted;  that  the  n.ore  closely  this  re- 
lationship exists  the  g- eater  influence  the 
organization  is  capable  of  wielding-  for 
the  good  of  its  members.  There  were 
banquets  given  by  a  number  of  the  state 
societies  during  the  week  of  Organized 
Agriculture. 

The  Improved  Corn  Growers'  associa- 
tion held  a  very  enjoyable  dinner  and 
speech-making  session  at  the  Lindell  ho- 
tel Monday  evening,  Jriiuary  20.  This  oc- 
casion was  presided  over  by  W.  G.  Whit- 


Johnson's 
New  Book 

Tells  Why  Farm  Folks 
Make  Big  Money  With  The 

Old  Trusty  Incubator 

400.000  people— 


400,000  peopU 
must  of  them 
farm  folks, 
have  made  big 
money  with  the 
Old  Trusty. 
The  Johnson's 
new  book  tells 
why.  If  also 
tells  why  the 
Old  Trusty 
costs  less  than 
$10,  freight  pre- 
paid—and  why 
anyone  else 
would  have  to 
charge  816  to 
$20  for  it. 


Johnson  Pays 
Freight  E.  of  Rockies 


30  to  90  Days  Free  Trial 
And  10  Years  Guarantee 

You  can  read  all  about  the  Johnson's  and  their  400,000 
customers  and  friends  in  this 

Free  Poultry 

BOOk  Tonr0ms.tea?H 

Johnson's  price  Is  lowerthan 
$10   complete— freight  paid 
East  of  the  Rockies,  tt  at  far 
If  you  live  beyond.    Let  John 
son  tell  you  his  price  and  send 
you  his  Big  New   1913  Poultry 
book,  with  over  300  photographs 
FREE.  Address 

JOHNSON    Incubator  Man, 
Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


How  to  Keep 
Barn  Air 

PURE 


Send  ^ 
Name 
For  Fine 


More  mon- 
ey for  you 


this  year  If  you 
,  give  your  stork 
-plenty  of  good, 
'  pure  air. 

Saves  money  by 
increasing  health  of  stock,  makes 
food  go  farther  and  do  more  good, 
i  Get  the  best— the 


AERATOR 


I  This  galvanized  steel  ventilator 
la  light,  durable  and  lightning* 
'k  proof.     Practically  tnriestruo- 
.tible.  Send  for  the  book  today. 

.  Address 


WOULD  YOU 

Show  this  wholly  visiblo  Type- 
writer to  ycur  friends  and  let 
them  see  wherein  it  excellfl 
any  SlOO  Typewriter 

made,  if  we  would  sond  one 
to  you  Free  of  One  Cent 
of  Cost  for  you  to  keep 
forever  as  your  own? 
Then  on  a  postal  card,  or  in  ft 
letter  to  us,  limply  say .  Mail 
particulars. 

EMERSON  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Box  614  Woodstock.  Illinois. 


^Vauqhan's  Seeds  £/ 1.913 

The  most  beautiful 
Gardesi  'Path.  ', 
is  through. 
I^aughait's  1913 
Catalogue 

Tor  36.years  we  have 
supplied  Florists  ana- 
Gardeners  the  best  flotftf 
and  Garden  Seeds  We 
could  import  or  grow 
Eachjear  finds  our 
qood  stocks  better uta 
the  best  ones  cheapen 
The  quantities  We  use 
reduce  the  cosi~~  j; 
««j  You  qet  the  rarest  awj 
■2»-neWest  froniVauqhanS 
<^<Z  at  no  more  tharo  * 
jf-"  regular  prices-  ■ 
This  Catalogue  "Gardening' 
Illustrated  'eovennq  the/burOrejt, 
i-j^.j    ■  departments  of  Gardening  mailed  fRtt. 

<&~&$Dorit  plan  sour  garden  without  it.  Write  to-day 
For  lO  cents,  stamps  or  silver,  we  will  mail  20 
bulblets  beautiful  Gladiolus,  one-half  loch  size. 

VAUQHAN'S  SEED  STOKE  r 
Dept.  0,31.33  w.  Randolph  St.  CHICAGO 

Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing1  to  advertisers 

on  this  page. 
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ro  of  Valley  and  was  strongly  charac- 
izeil  throughout  by  tlio  blending  of  wit 
1  sentimentality,  to  which  (his  gentle- 
,q  is  endowed  to  a  degree  that  gunr- 
;cea  all  his  efforts  a  success  as  toast- 
ster. 

.  C.  Robinson  of  Waterloo,  one  of  the 
gest  seed  dealers  in  the  country,  ad- 
,-sod  the  meeting  on  the  quality  of  Ne- 
iska-grown  seed  and  outlined  some 
t>et  corn  experiments  he  has  been  con- 
•ting.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Wheeler  of  Lincoln, 
ji'ge  Coupland,  state  regent;  E.  N. 
jwn  of  Davey  i.nd  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ioi  Roy  McKelvie  of  Lincoln  responded 
toasts. 

he  State  Horticultural  society  held  its 
inuet  at  the  Lindell  hotel  Tuesday 
•ning  and  was  largely  attended  by  as- 
iation  members  and  visiting  horticul- 
ists  from  over  the  state  and  adjoining 
ns.  There  is  prcbably  less  time- 
ing  and  more  educational  effort  manl- 
t  in  the  meetings  of  the  horticulturists 
n  any  other  organization.  Commercial 
liarding  has  become  a  money-making 
position,  almost  vt.-ging  onto  specula- 
[i  so  intent  are  the  orchardists  in  su- 
vising  the  produce  from  the  orchard 
the  consumer.  Apple  tuyers  and  leas- 
of  orchards  are  nuir.erous  among  the 
hard,  owners. 

Honor  Dean  Bessey 
he  honor  banquet  tendered  Prof, 
tries  E.  Bessey  of  the  State  university 
s  the  crowning  feature  of  the  banquet 
this  occasion,  and  was  given  at  the 
icoln  hotel  banquet  hall  Wednesday 
ring  by  the  general  rank  and  file  of 
lanized  Agriculture.   There  w  ere  about 

of  Prof.  Bessey's  ardent  friends  and 
nirers  present  to  lend  their  support 
1  endorsement  and  express  their  ap- 
ciation  of  the  many  kind  things  said 
praise  of  Dean  Besiey  and  his  great 
rk  performed  in  Nebraska,  for  Ne- 
ska  and  for  its  people,  and  all  this  in 

spirit  of  duty,  friendship  and  loyalty 
the  cause  of  education  and  the  up- 
iding  of  the  state.  This  was  a  great 
asion  in  the  life  history  of  Prof.  Bes- 
■,  and  If  there  is  nothing  more  said  or 
itten  of  this  distinguished  educator 
•ing  his  declining  years,  he  has  reason 
appreciate  that  his  life  has  not  been  in 
n.  that  his  monument  has  been  built 


by  his  own  hands  and  that  the  inscription 
thereon  has  been  written  by  the  people 
of  Nebraska,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

Dr.  Bessey  spoke  of  his  visions  of  great 
progress  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
how  the  state  ^vvill  help  save  the  soil,  save 
I  he  waters  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  peo- 
ple, help  in  marketing  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  insure  pure  seeds  and  pure  food 
for  the  people.  He  looked  forward  to 
comfortable,  ideal  homes,  with  trees, 
birds  and  children,  sood  roads  and  good 
books,  and,  again,  children.  He  saw  in 
this  vision  the  agricultural  press,  clean 
and  diversified  in  contents  and  without 
petty  politics  and  crime.  He  saw  the 
rural  school  become  a  home  school,  open 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  housing  the 
library,  as  well  as  other  neighborhood  ac- 
tivities, and  thus  solving  the  entire  agri- 
cultural educational  problem. 

The  Dream  of  an  Optimist 

He  continued:  "Aad  I  dreamed  again 
and  again  of  stately  buildings,  trees, 
shrubs,  clean,  pure  air  and  the  quiet  that 
should  go  with  study.  It  should  not  be 
in  the  clatter  of  tho  street  cars  or  the 
roar  of  passing  trains.  With  5,000  stu- 
dents and  500  teachers  it  will  give  an  op- 
portunity for  the  young  men  who  are  to 
fill  all  the  various  activities  of  life  in  the 
state  to  meet  and  touch  elbews  and  know 
what  they  are  mutually  thinking  of,  so 
that  when  they  are  in  the  stress  of  life 
they  will  know  and  respect  other  men. 
The  literary  man  will  become  more  prac- 
tical and  the  practical  man  will  become 
more  literary.  This  is  the  vision  I  have 
of  the  future  of  the  university,  and  this 
is  the  vision  I  have  of  the  future  of  the 
good  and  great  commonwealth  we  call 
Nebraska." 

The  State  institute  banquet,  held  at  the 
Lindell  hotel  Friday  evening,  the  closing 
of  the  week  of  Organized  Agriculture, 
was  given  to  illustrate  that  pure,  unadul- 
terated sentimentality  is  not  all  there  is 
in  life. 

The  State  Farmers'  institute  banquet 
was  held  at  the  Lindell  tiotel  Friday  at 
ij  p.  m.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  of  the  program  of  Organized 
Agriculture  given  in  the  city  during  the 
week.  E.  P.  Brown  presided  as  toastmas- 
ter.    The  speakers  were  Dr.  A.  L.  Bixby, 


who  spoke  on  "Poetry  and  Perk;"  George 
Liggett  of  Utica  on  "Why  I  Don't  Be- 
lieve in  Farmers'  Institutes;"  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Chase,  Lincoln.  on  "How  to  Handle 
Bees;"  Rev.  V.  E.  Shirley  of  Central  City 
on  "Care  and  Feed  of  the  Horse,"  and 
a  cooking  demonstration  by  L.  W.  Leon- 
ard of  Pawnee  City. 

The  following  announcement  regarding 
the  event  was  made  by  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  State  Agricultural  school, 
which  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements: 

"Senator  Brown  will  preside,  unless  he 
makes  himself  obnoxicus  to  the  members, 
in  which  case  he  will  be  recalled.  He 
promises  to  do  his  best  Dr.  Bixby  needs 
no  introduction  to  Nebraska  people;  his 
fame  as  a  farmer  extends  beyond  Ne- 
braska's borders.  Liggett  of  Utica  is  a 
banker;  he  claims  red  and  black  pigs 
light  because  they  are  of  different  colors; 
he  farms  the  farmers,  and  does  it  well. 
Mrs,  Chase  at  one  time  saw  a  hive  of 
bees  on  her  fatherin-law's  farm  and  made 
a  study  at  close  range.  Rev.  Mr.  Shirley 
is  president  of  the  State  Poultry  associa- 
tion; he  knows  a  little  about  chickens,  as 
do  all  preachers;  preachers  can  talk 
about  anything.  Colonei  Leonard  as  an 
auctioneer  and  Nebraska  lecturer  has 
gained  by  experience  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  many  different  methods  of  cook- 
ing; he  will  demonstrate  the  best.  No 
one  is  required  to  sample  any  of  his 
dishes,  "iou  are  expected  to  ask  all  the 
speakers   embarrassing  questions." 


A  Bachelor's  Reflections 

You  can  jolly  more  out  of  people  than 
you  can  club  out  of  them. 

All  a  girl  cares  about,  when  she  falls 
down  skating,  is  if  there  are  no  holes  in 
her  stockings. 

Sometimes  a  man  can  get  his  salary 
raised  without  his  family  taking  more  of 
it  than  it  amounts  to. 

Having  a  husband  is  a  great  help  to  a 
woman  for  the  way  it  teaches  her  she 
must  do  things  for  herself. 

Just  because  there  are  as  good  fish  in 
the  sea  as  have  been  caught  is  no  sign 
you  have  a  chance  on  earth  to  catch 
them. 

What  makes  a  fat  woman  suspicious  of 
the  scales  is  when  she  was  young  every- 
body was  afraid  she  might  go  into  a  de- 
cline.—New  York  Press. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Eclipse  Engines 

Tlim  Hitov  Furnished  With  or 
M  WO  OiZeS.  without  Pump  Jack 

A  pint  of  gasoline  will  run 
the  No.  1  Eclipse  engine  an 
hour  and  pump  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  against  80 
foot  head.  Adapted  to  run- 
ning  cream  separators, 
churns,  corn  shellers,  grind- 
stones, ice  cream  freezers,  etc. 

Handy  Reliable 
Low  Priced 

As  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  practical, 
powerful  engine. 
Manufactured  in 
our  immense  fac- 
tory on  the  latest 
automatic  machines. 
Large,  dust-proof 
bearings.  Thorough 
lubrication.  All  like 
parts  absolutely  interchangeable.  Starts 
easily  at  any  time.  No  danger  from  freezing. 

No.  2  Eclipse  Engine  is  twice  as  powerful 
as  No.  1.  Recommended  for  deep  well  pump- 
ing, wood  sawing,  feed-grinding,  etc.  State 
quantity  of  water  desired  in  24  hours  and 
we  will  send  catalog  No.  FB  821 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 


TRAPPERS 

We  Pay  Highest  Casta  Prices 

We  are  the  oldest  established  Fur  House  inKansas 
City— have  been  paying  highest  cash  prices  and  al- 
ways giving  our  customers  a  square  deal  on  every 
shipment  since  1870.   Ship  us  all  your 

FURS 

We  need  all  you  can  send,  right  now.  We  pay 
the  prices  we  quote;  give  liberal  assortment,  do 
not  undergrade,  and  remit  cash  in  full  same  day 
shipment  is  received.  We  charge  no  commission. 
Send  today  for  our  free  price  bulletin  quoting  high- 
est cash  prices  which  we  actually  pay,  free  tags 
and  full  particulars. 

M.  Lyon  &  Co.,  258  Delaware  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Just  an  extra  line  or  two,  please,  stat- 
ing that  you  saw  it  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Not  one  cent  down.   No  bank  deposit    Keep  your  money  in  your 

own  pocket,  I  just  want  you  to  try  niy  new  Spreader,  that**  alL  Try  it  right 
-i  on  your  own  farm  for  a  whole  month  free*  Test  it  out  as  you  wouldn't  think 
J  of  testing  any  other  spreader  in  tho  world.  Pile  on  the  manure  a  foot  and  a 
?  half  above  the  box.  Put  on  all  ehe'U  hold.  Take  the  fine,  powdered  stuff  or  the  toughest, 
}  hoaviestj^trampod-down,  slouch-hay  kind  from  the  calf  yard.  If  it's  frozen,  bo  much  the 
better.  Take  it  Into  >our  field,  whip  your  team  to  a  gallop  and  M.aM  iT  IN 
GEAR!     Say,  I  know  that's  an  awful  test.   So  do  yoaf  A  test  no  other  man ui acta rcr dares 

/even  suggest  to  yoa.   But  do  yoa  thirk  for  n  minute  I'd  chip  you  a  Bpreador  and  let  you  abnr.o  it 
_  that  way  if  I  didn't  know  it  would  make  good?  I  know  what  I  m  doing.  I've  made  the  name  offer 
W  tor  seven  years,  and  the  Galloway  today  is  better  than  ever.    40,000 farmers  have  proved  it. 
'  But  the  best  proof  of  all  is  themachino  itself— eleven  patented  features— all  exclii'ive  with  the 
Calloway — dootle drive  chains  furnishing  nower  from  both  wheels  alike  direct  to  the  b"  '  r  and 
moving  the  load.    1  he  only  endless  apron  force  feed,  roller  bearing  feed  spreader  built.  Makes  the 
„   Galloway  worth  $2S. 00  more  than  any  other  spreader  sold  today.  Low  down— easy  to  loaf, — light 
\  draft — two  horses  will  handle  it  easily.    Pull  between  wheels  entirely  on  the  rrarh — and  many  other 
special  features.     I  can't  tell  them  ail—- just  get  my  catalog  before  you  buy  any  other  make  or  style 
of  spreader.    Do  It  today. 

THE  ONLY-WAY 


IS  THE  GALLOWAY 


You  know  Galloway.  You  know  his  fair,  square,  Rtralghtfrom-the- 
houlder  way  of  doing  business  direct  with  the  farmer  from  his  factories 
md  saving  you  the  30%  to  50%  middleman',  profit.  No  man  in  the  country 
ver  gave  the  farmers  as  square  a  deal  as  BUI  Galloway. 

Now,  I'm  out  to  break  my  own  records. 

I  know  I've  done  It,  but  I'm  going  to  leave  it  to  you.  If  you  can  figure 
tit  a  fairer  proposition  than  I'm  making  for  1913,  I  wish  you'd  write  and 
ell  me — I  can't. 

A/rite  Me— Get  My  Special  1913  Proposition 

Here  Comes  the  best  news  of  alL  I  am  K'-in,:  to  help  you  get  your 
preader  partly  or  even  entirely  free.  No  canvaasing— no  soliciting.  When 
•ay  free,  1  mean  FREE.  I've  born  four  years  working  out  this  plan,  and 
ay,  it's  the  bigaest,  fairest  and  most  liberal  co-operative  offer  ever  made. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  get  my  ofW  right  away.  I  don't  want  yoa  to  wnlt  a  mlnuta.  I 
ave  a  special  reason  for  wanting  you  to  hurry  and  I'll  uil  you  when  you  write  me. 

Here's  the  Proof: 

Centlemen:  My  Galloway  Bpre»<i<T  wan  ordered  aboot  the  flmt  of  February,  1 W.  and 
i  a  60-ho.  machine.  I  have  nin  ovt  a  thousand  loeda  of  manure  through  it.  I'crfocUy 
iliiflod  —  W.  O.  HUTF1N,  Dundee,  Dl. 

Sir:  My  Galloway  8 Dreader  works  a*  fine  as  irllk,  and  I  have  the  !  '  left  that  it  would 
ave  coat  me  if  1  had  bought  a  truat  apreader. — 3.  E.  TKtNKS.  Ceddea,  8.  D. 
Dear  Sir:  The  spreader  I  bought  of  too  ia  a  dandy.  I  have  hauled  ISO  loodi  with  It 
Ithout  the  leant  trouble  and  with  two  email  hone*  not  weighing  over  1,1  W  pound*  earn, 
use  the  60-bu.  aize  and  1  wou'd  adviae  anyone  In  need  of  a  *nrea''er  to  try  the  < iallr*wey 
fid  aee  for  themaelve,.  It  I*  t  he  lighteat  running  and  the  atrongett  In  the  market  today. 
I  is  O.  K. — (.Kit.  McCAKTHY,  Monona.  Iowa. 


Selling  Direct  from 
Factory  to  Fjarm 


30?;.:? 

Absolutely  Free 


Now  Get  My  Big  1913  Catalog— It's  FREE 

Don't  let  this  paper  get  out  of  your  hands  until  you  have  sent  for  G  illoway's  wonderful  big  *SS1  BV  ■BB  BV  I  


ent  for  G  illoway'n  wonderful  Mg 
illustrated  I ree  spreader  catalog.   Vindout  how  you  can  k^Ui  Galloway  t>prcuder_  th'Ul^ 
i  gbtto  your  farm  for  30  days'  free  tcr.t.  And  above 
til.  get  posted  on  my  SPECIAL  LI  MIT  10 1> 
Oi'KKK.    I  want  you  to  gat  that  offer  sure.  Not 
another  like  it.  Send  me  the  coupon  or  letter  or 

t====».  "A  Streak 


f     WILLIAM  CALLOWAY.  Prealdenl. 

THE  WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  CO. 

W    f  419  Callow-,  Station,      Waterloo,  Iowa 

want  to  know  mora  about  thctt  in:i     T.-r  of 
^^youre.    Tell  n  o  ell  about  It  and  aend  me  row 
«^rlate*t  manor.- fprsedet  booa  ,n,i  your  valuable uooa 
^^ot  InfonnaUoo.    A  Streak  ot  Cold,"  free. 

Nnmc  

Town  

J?  Cooaty   

filliam  Galloway,  Pres.,  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,   4V.)  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa  jfa**  , 

Remember,  wo  carry  apre.dern  „,  toe.      r.Me.go.  K  ?;■„.  P-ndl  BL.ff*.  Minoeapo'l,  a,,.,  gjjg,  +     ^^S^^ml^t^^  ^ISS 

jB^B^BSMBBSjBnsBaaaaaaaa^BaaaaaaajBHBaaaaaa 


of  Gold" 

The  only  txiok  of  In  k  Ind  In 
the  world.  It  MM  y  u  Ju--.t  tha 
practical  facia  every  man  ought  to 
know  about  frrillixlna.  Toll*  how  to 
handle  manure,  how  U>  tr<*at  It. 
keep  It  and  uao  It  lo  tha  haat  pnaal- 


advantage. 
dollara  to  any 
Tegular  price  oi 
you  when  you  wi 


Worth  a  hundred 
bu*lncaa  farmer, 
t  dollar.  Kim  lo 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Davenport 


r  1 ATTLE  during  the  closing  days 
J  I   of  January  had  their  ups  and 

[  I    downs.   The   last   week  began 

l^^l  with  Prices  at  the  low  point  of 
'  '    the  month,  but  under  the  in- 

fluence of  a  somewhat  better  buying  de- 
mand and  more  moderate  receipts  prices 
gradually  firmed  up.  so  that  at  the  close 
the  market  was  quoted  10@15c  higher  at 
most  points  than  the  close  of  the  previous 
week.    Butcher    stock    possibly  showed 
more  improvement  than  that,   being  as  I 
much   as  10@25c  higher.    On    the  other] 
hand,  feeders,  which  broke  early  in  the  j 
week  under  the  influence  of  the  lower] 
prices  on  beef  steers,   failed  to  recover 
the  loss,  most  points  quoting  the  general 
run  of  fleshy  feeders  a  little  lower  than 
they  were  the  week  before. 

January  did  not  prove  to  be  a  very 
kind  month  for  the  sellers  of  cattle.  A 
number  of  circumstances  combined  to 
give  sellers  the  worst  of  it.  Foremost 
among  these  adverse  conditions  might  be 
nuntioned  the  extremely  mild  and  un- 
seasonable weather  that  prevailed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  month  in  almost 
all  sections  of  the  country.  That  un- 
seasonable weather  will  reduce  the  public 
appetite  for  meat  products  to  a  very 
great  extent  is  a  fact  too  well  under- 
stood by  stockmen  to  need  any  demon- 
sti  ation.  Another  reason  for  the  market 
not  being  any  better  than  it  was,  was  the 
general  inclination  on  the  part  of  stock- 
men in  all  sections  of  the  country  to  sell 
their  cattle  prematurely.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  spirit  of  unrest,  or  perhaps  it 
might  better  be  termed  nervousness,  on 
the  part  of  feeders  of  cattle  regarding 
the  future  of  the  market,  and  they  were 
disposed  to  unload  their  cattle  without 
waiting  to  finish  them.   In  this  they  were 


aided  and  encouraged  by  the  high  prices 
prevailing  on  the  market,  which  made  It 
possible  for  them  to  dispose  of  their  half- 
fat  and  warmed-up  beeves  at  a  profit. 
Thus  the  total  receipts  of  cattle  during 


of  the  cattle  coming  to  market  have  been 
making  the  feeders  a  little  money,  and 
to  that  extent  at  least  the  market  has 
been  satisfactory. 

As  to  the  future,  opinions  differ  some- 
what, but  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  cattle  during  the 
next  month  or  two.  This  belief  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  country  will 
continue  running  its  cattle  just  as  fast 
as  they  show  sufficient  flesh  to  be  turned 


the  month  of  January  showed  a  falling  j  into  beef.  There  is  also  a  pretty  general 
off  of  almost  40,000  head  at  the  five  big;  feeling  that  liberal  receipts  for  the  two 


markets  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
Still,  the  supply  of  half-fat  and  inferior 
grades  of  beef  was  so  great  as  compared 
with  the  decreased  demand,  due  to  un- 
seasonable weather,  that  values  eased  off 
.considerably  during  the  month.  At  the 
close  prices  on  beef  steers  at  the  differ- 
ent points  show  a  decline  of  30@60c,  the 
amount  of  the  decline  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  cattle. 

Another  feature  of  the  market  that  had 
no  small  bearing  on  the  trade  was  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  packers  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  beef  by  buying  the 
cheaper  grades  of  killers.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  during  the  greater 


months  to  come  will  make  a  big  hole  in 
the  country's  supply  of  cattle  and  that 
receipts  later  in  the  spring  will  in  conse- 
quence be  far  from  large.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  pointing  out  that  a  good  many 
of  the  warmed-up  and  half-fat  cattle  now 
coming  forward,  instead  of  being  turned 
into  beef,  are  being  sold  and  taken  back 
into  the  country  the  second  time  to  be 
finished  for  the  spring  market.  The 
bulls,  however,  point  out  that  the  selling 
of  warmed-up  cattle  for  feeders  to  be 
taken  back  into  the  country  a  second 
time  is  nothing  unusual,  it  having  been 
the  practice  every  season  for  years  back, 
and  that  the  sale  of  such  cattle  is  no 


part  of  the  month  a  better  demand,  rela-  i  greater  this  year  than  usual. 

lively  speaking,   for  cows    and    heifers]  Ho£?s  Not   gQ  Numevous 

than  for  beef  steers,  and  in  consequence!    _T        „.,  , 
.  ...  ,   .       .    .  .       .        .  Hogs  did  not  prove  to  be  as  numerous 

of  this  the  market  on  butcher  stock,  bar-  1 


ring    occasional    fluctuations,  remained 
very  nearly  steady  throughout  the  month, 
i  closing  fully  as  good  as  it  opened. 

Cattle  Prices  Hich 

Considering  the  quality  of  the  cattle 
I  marketed  and  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  the  trade  for  the  month  as  a 
whole  was  by  no  means  in  bad  condition, 
and  cattle  prices  were  really  very  high; 
in  fact,  as  high  as  anyone  could  reasona- 
bly ask  for.  Even  the  feeders  of  cattle, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  paid 
extravagantly  high  prices  for  their  cattle 
larst  fall,  as  a  general  thing  were  able  to 
report  profits  on  the  cattle  disposed  of 
during  the  month.   In  other  words,  most 


on  the  market  during  January  as  a  good 
many  had  anticipated;  in  fact,  the  bulls 
had  the  best  of  the  argument  all  the 
month.  Receipts  of  hogs  at  most  points 
were  quite  moderate  and  the  five  big 
markets,  taken  as  a  whole,  show  a  loss 
in  receipts  as  compared  with  January  of 
last  year  of  about  355,000  head.  The  mod- 
erate receipts,  taken  in  connection  with 
a  good  consuming  demand  and  stock  of 
provisions  that  were  by  no  means  burden- 
some, caused  the  market  to  gradually 
work  upward.  The  improvement  in  the 
market,  though  amounting  to  only  about 
35c  or  30c  for  the  month,  was  very  grati- 
fying to  sellers. 
The  bulls  in  the  hog  trade  are  as  con- 


fident as  ever,  believing  that  supplies  of 
hogs  in  the  country  nave  been  reduced 
to  a  point  where  receipts  are  not  likely 
to  prove  very  burdensome  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  days, 
and  possibly  weeks,  -when  receipts  will  be 
large  and  when  prices  may  be  broken 
down  sharply,  but  the  bulls  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  large  runs,  or  that  the 
breaks,  can  be  long  maintained.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fully  realized  that  the 
price  of  hogs  is  now  high,  and  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  bring  about  any  very  great 
advance  above  present  figures  for  some 
little  time  to  come. 

Sheep  Advance  and  Decline 
Sheep  receipts  during  January  were 
very  spotted.  Some  markets  show  heavy 
decreases,  while  at  some  other  points 
they  were  very  liberal,  the  latter  being 
the  case  especially  at  Omaha,  where 
January  receipts  were  the  largest  for  that 
month  in  the  history  of  the  market.  Tak- 
ing the  five  big  markets  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  decrease  for  the  manih 
of  90,000  head  or  over.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  month  prices  advanced  very 
rapidly,  as  had  been  expected;  in  fact, 
they  advanced  more  rapidly  than  anyone 
•had  anticipated,  the  advance  being-  so 
great  as  to  have  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  consuming  demand  for  the  product. 
It  seemed  as  if  consumers  would  rather 
go  without  mutton  than  pay  the  advance, 
with  the  result  that  a  reaction  set  in 
which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  wiped  out  a  good  part  of  the  ad- 
vance. A  decline  for  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  the  early  part  of  February 
had  been  anticipated,  as  it  was  expected 
that  the  receipts  would  show  a  consid- 
erable increase  about  that  time.  The  de- 
cline came  as  anticipated,  but  from  a  dif- 
ferent cause,  as  noted.  Weather  oondi- 
ditions,  that  proved  so  detrimental  to  the 
beef  market,  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
mutton  market,  which  was  a  still  further 
influence  in  causing  a  break  in  prices. 


From  a  feed-yard 
to  the  second  largest 
live  stock  market  in  the  world 
in  just  28  years 

SOUTH  OMAHA 

Great  Live  Stock  Market  of  the  West 

SOUTH  Omaha,  with  its  broad  demand  for  all  grades  of 
fat  and  butcher  stock,  and  its  unlimited  outlet  for 
feeder  grades  of  cattle  and  sheep,  together  with  superior 
facilities  and  most  modern  improvements  for  handling 

of  live  stock,  explain  the  remarkable  advance  of  the  South  Omaha  market 


Yobruar.v  S,  1JU8 
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AVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trado  lluk  Kejl»t*r»d.) 


T  WORK  AFTER  TWO  YEARS  OF  SUFFERING. 

OAKWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 
,tU>l«Aic  *  Soi),  Proprietors.  Valley,  Neb.,  Jane  90,  1912. 
:>y  Chemical  Co  ,  Bioghaniton,  NY.  —  1  have  been  threat* 
%  to  write  all  spring  about  the  mare  I  treated  for  shoulder 
nets  I  ahe  is  entirely  well  and  at  work  after  being  laid  up 
two  years.  Ton  made  us  $150  by  caring  ibis  registered 
,  I  will  recommend  you  (for  your  squaro  dealing)  and 
medicine  whenever  I  can.  H.  B.  HARDMAN. 

ve-The-Horse  has  stood  alone  and  unique  among 
r  jury  remedies  lor  over  seventeen  years. 

rery  bottle, or  Bave-the-Hone  Is  sold  with  an 
-clad  oootrnct  that  has  •  €0,000  paid-up  capital 


or  complicated  the  lameneas  or  blemish  may  be* 
Bat  write,  aeecrtblng  your  cftee,  ana 
irtll  send  our— BOOK — sample  contract,  letter! 
i  Breeder*  and  business  men  the  world  oyer,  on 
y  kind  of  ease,  and  advice— all  free  (to  hcrae 
crs  and  nisagert). 

Write  1   AND  BTOP  THE  LOSS.' 

f  CHEMICAL  CO.  16  Commerce  Aye.,  Biaghamton,  N.  Y. 

■egtsta  everywhere  sell  SaTe-the-Horse  WITH 
STBACT  or  Sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


*  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  important  as  to  sow  or 
int.  The  Western  Pulverizer.  Packer  and  Mulcher 
akes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  looge  mulch 
l  top  to  retain  the  moisture  in  one  operation. 
will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  in  8  sizes.  1  and 
ectlons.  Sold  di  rect  to  you  on  one  year's  trial, 
ices,  $22.00  and  up. 


int 

eryfarm- 
and  land- 
'ner  to  have  our 
LiRtrated  circular.  It 
scribes  the  machine, 
I  principle  and  advantages 
cr  all  others.  It  gives  testl 
mials  from  many  farmers  prov. 
g  what  it  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops, 
contains  valuable  information  on  how  to  prepare 
e  soil  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
7.  whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not, 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

>«  214  Hastings,  Nebr. 


Did  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 

If  you  are  in- 
terested in  high 
grade  dry  land 
alfalfa  seed 
that  Is  absolu- 
tely guaranteed 
to  be  as  repre- 
sented as  to 
purity  and  vi- 
tality, send  for 
our  prices  and 
samples. 

JTone  genuine 
without  our 
trade  mark, 

res  County  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers  Ass'n 

CEADEON,  ITEB. 


jrr  Cultural  Inetructions  anu  price 
K  lint.     Prom  one  of  the  oldest 
nurseries    In    the  northwest. 
PZ.E  TREES — To  introduce  our  stock 
will  send  6  apple  trees,  4  to  6  feet, 
orted  varieties,  for  50  cents.  Send 
our  descriptive  price  list  and  save 
ney.    Do  It  NOW.  Address 

KELLOGG'S  NURSERY, 

c  543.  Janesville,  Wis. 


IH  ROC-JEK8EY  HOGS 


DUROC-J  ERSEYS 

)  choice  sows  bred  to  CrlmHon   Wonder  Jr., 
Latnllrtto.    <V    II     (*ol.    and    Count  Mcdoc. 
i  IS  sprint:  sn>l   all   my   herd   boars  must  lie 
before    Mareh    Int.      Will    sell    Ml    head  of 
ee  sows   Feb     loth    :it    Friend,    Neb.  Wrllo 
catalogues  and  prices  today.     State  agent  for 
k   Diamond   Stock    Powders   and    Ulp.  AIiho- 
ly  the  best  conditioner  on   the  market.  Try 
Ids.  and  be  csnvlned.    Agents  wanted  In  every 
1  In  the  state.    I  have  a  new  40- ft .  diameter 
(cut   for  rent.      K.   Alldrltc.   Lincoln  Neb, 


RED 

POLLED  CATTLE 

nils 

of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; nil  axes.    Best  qual- 
ity,   Prices  rlKht.    W.  K. 
Schwab-,   Clay   Center,  Neb. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

EAR  LAWN  STOCK  FARM 

i  Poland-China  sprlntc  boars  and  fall 
rllngH.  IHi-i  <  •  t  breeding,  excellent 
Ivlduals  Oet  my  low  January  price*. 
J.  HATHER  &  SOUS.    -    ORD.  NEB. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Lamb's  Durocs 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  very  best 
herds  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  in  the  west 
Is  that  ol  A.  W.  Lamb  of  Albion,  Neb. 
His  herd  has  been  a  consistent  winner  at 
the  leading  shows  of  the  west.  He  is  a 
constructive  breeder  In  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  lias  pertected  a  type  through- 
out his  herd  that  is  hard  to  beat  for  size, 
bono  and  quality.  He  holds  his  regular 
annual  bred  sow  sale  on  February  12  and 
will  offer  fifty  head  of  the  very  tops  of 
his  herd.  The  tacts  in  the  matter  are 
that  this  will  be  one  of  the  very  best 
offerings  to  be  sold  this  year.  The  offer- 
ing will  be  bred  to  Belle's  Crimson  Won- 
der, champion  boar  at  Nebraska,  1910; 
B.  &  L.'s  Wonder  lid,  prize  junior  year- 
ling at  Nebraska,  1911;  Dusty  Crimson,  by 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  and  Riverview 
Wonder,  by  Wallace's  Wonder.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  bred  sow,  you 
can  make  no  mistake  in  attending  this 
sale.  Write  for  catalogue,  mentioning 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


When  Hog  Cholera  Rages 
It's  a  Fine  Thing  to  Know 
YOUR  Hogs  Are  Safe 


DeClow's  Jacks,  Stallions  and  Mares 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  W.  L,.  De- 
Clow,  the  well  known  breeder  and  im- 
porter of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Mr.  De- 
Clow's  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers 
are  the  best  evidence  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  dealing  with  him.  Here  is  what 
he  says:  "1  ha>e  as  fine  a  line  of  Perch- 
eron and  Belgian  stallions  in  both  im- 
ported and  American  bred,  and  imported 
Percheron  and  Belgian  mares,  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  I  believe  I  can  quota 
lower  prices  to  customers  than  any  other 
importer,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  sell- 
ing a  large  number  of  jacks,  as  well  as 
stallions  and  mares,  and  can  therefore 
live  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit.  To 
parties  who  are  wanting  imported  mares 
I  believe  I  can  show  better  mares  than 
they  can  find  anywhere  and  at  the  lowest 
prices  consistent  with  the  quality  offered. 
I  want  to  s~ll  10')  jacks  and  stallions 
within  the  next  thirty  days  and  will  give 
especial  bargains  to  those  who  will  come 
and  buy  from  me  within  that  time.  It 
is  to  every  person's  interest  who  wants 
a  jack,  stallion  or  mare  to  come  and  see 
me  before  buying.  W.  L.  DeClow.  Cedar 
Rapids  Jack  and  Stallion  Importing 
Farm,  Cedar  Rapids,  la." 


Riley  Bros'.  Shorthorns 

While  at  Albion  last  week  we  called  on 
Riiey  Bros.,  the  well  known  Shorthorn 
breeders  of  that  place,  and  found  every- 
thing in  a  flourishing  condition.  They 
have  about  seventy-live  Ik- ad  of  bulls 
langing  in  age  lrom  6  months  to  3  years 
for  sale  at  this  time.  They  can  also  sup- 
ply any  number  of  females  up  to  car- 
load lots.  The  bulls  are  both  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  and  a"re  sired  by  the 
SI, 000  Royal  Goods,  Headlight,  Matchless 
G-oods  and  others.  The  females  are  by 
Imp.  Royal  Victor,  Victor  of  Orange 
Blossom  and  others.  These  cattle  are  in 
just  good  breeding  condition  and  are  cer- 
tainly being  priced  worth  the  money. 
Write  them  for  further  particulars,  men- 
tioning The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Breeders'  Sale  Report 

Following  is  a  condensed  report  of 
breeders'  sale  of  Percheron  and  Belgian 
stallions  and  mares,  held  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  January  22  and  2J,  1913.  Thirteen 
head  of  stallions  2  years  and  over  sold 
for  $8,185,  with  an  average  of  $629.80. 
Eleven  head  of  stallions  1  year  old  and 
under  sold  for  $l,8b',i.y0,  with  an  average 
of  $169.41.  Nineteen  head  of  males  2  years 
old  and  over  sold  for  $8,040,  with  an  aver- 
age of  $423.30,  and  nine  mares  1  year  old 
and  under  sold  for  $1,800,  with  an  aver- 
age of  $200.  Fifty-two,  total,  sold  for 
$1,988.50,  with  an  average  of  $382.47.  Stal- 
lions were  a  little  slow  in  selling,  but  the 
mares  and  young  stuff  sold  readily  and 
brought  good  prices.  This  being  the  first 
breeders'  sale  held  in  Lincoln,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  splendid  success. 


Burr  ess  Urns'.  Horse  Sale. 

Burress  Bros.,  the  well  known  draft 
horse  firm  of  Carroll,  Neb.,  will  hold  a 
sale  of  twenty-five  head  of  Percheron. 
Belgian  and  Shire  stallions  at  their  barns 
in  that  place  on  Feoruary  11.  The  writer 
inspected  these  horses  a  short  time  ■  $0 
and  can  say  that  'hey  are  a  nice,  clean 
lot.  There  will  be  several  state  fair 
prize  winners  among  them.  They  are 
mostly  home-breds  and  mostly  pasture- 
raised,  and  as  a  consequence  thoroughly 
acclimated.  Write  them  for  catalogue, 
mentioning  this  paper. 


Wineland  Farm  JeiKP.vs. 

Twentieth  Century  Parmer  readers  who 
are  In  the  market  for  a  Jersey  bull  or  u 
few  choice  female  <  -v  II  do  well  to  keep  In 
mind  the  Wineland  Farm  herd  owned  by 
H-.  C.  Young  .if  Lincoln,  Neb.  This  is  one 
of  the  reftUy  good  herds  of  the  went. 
They  are  representative*  of  the  very  best 

families;  of  the  breed.   Write  Mr.  xoung 

for   particulars,    mentioning  IIiIh  paper. 

Stallions  and  Jscks  lor  Sth- 

it  you  are  In  the  market  for  a  Per- 
cheron,  Belgian  or  Hhlre  stallion,  or  a 
Jack,  write  Henry  Beck,  proprietor  of 
Kail  view  Hum,  at  Li  I  eh  field.  Nil,  Tl.. 
hoifieM  and  Jacks  are  of  a  HaHs  that 
should  appeal  in  proHpe-H ve  buyers  and 
be  in  pricing  them  worth  the  BMMII 
Write  blm  for  further  Information,  men- 
tioning 'no   Twentieth  Century  Farm  sr. 


Myers?1 
President^ 
E.  Myers 
Lye  Company 


Next  time  you  read  in  your  paper  about  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera,  how 
it  is  killing  off  hogs  like  flies  and  causing  the  loss  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  you  are  beginning  to  wonder  where  it's  going  to  break  out 
next,  just  remember  this:  You  can  assure  the  safety  of  your  hogs  by  taking 
this  inexpensive  precaution— go  to  your  dealer  and  get  a  few  cans  of 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Mix  it  with  the  hog's  feed  or  drinking  water  according  to  the  directions 
printed  on  the  label  and  feed  it  twice  everyday.  This  treatment  has 
prevented  hogs  from  catching  cholera,  even  though  raging 
right  In  the  neighborhood.  It  has  been  proved  time  and  time  again. 
Here  is  just  one  example  among  hundreds  of  similiar  ones: 
"We  have  had  hog  cholera  all  through  our  district.  Those  who  have  been  using  Merry  War  Powdered 
Lye  have  missed  it.  One  man  in  particular  who  buys  it  by  the  case  has  cholera  all  around  him,  but  so  far  his 
hogs  have  escaped."   C.  M.  COOPER,  Prop.,  "The  Right  Place,"  Dawson,  Nebraska. 

THERE  ARE  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

Don't  experiment  with  an  old-fashioned,  ordinary  lye.  Get  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE— the 
time-tried  remedy— the  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs— that  actual  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  safest,  most  dependable  preventive  of  hog  cholera  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Insist  on  the  genuine  and  refuse  substitutes. 

Costs  only  10c  a  can— enough  to  protect  a  hog  from  cholera,  keep  him  free  from  worms  and  make  him 
strong,  healthy  and  on  his  feed  for  two  months.  Tones  up  digestion  and  prevents  feed  waste  by  changing 
every  pound  into  firm  flesh  and  juicy  fat.   Produces  the  kind  of  hogs  that  bring  top  notch  prices. 

At  the  price  of  5c  per  month,  per  hog  you  insure  against  sickness  and  greatly  increase  the  size 
of  your  hogs. 

Make  a  test  for  yourself.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  comes  in  10c  cans  (120  feeds  per 
can).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots — 4  dozen  cans  for  $4. SO  at  grocers,  druggists  or  feed  dealers 
everywhere.  There  are  no  substitutes.  WE  WILL  SUPPLY  YOU  DIRECT  S4.BO  for  <»  dozen  cans 
—IF  YOUR  DEALERS  WON'T  SUPPLY  YOU.  Write.for  our  valuable  booklet  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest 

Profits  Prom  Hog  Raising."  Sent  FREE 
for  the  asking. 

•4Cw»ich  Kind  Do  You  V»anl?>fr- 

E.  MYERS  LYE  CO. 

Dept.  88   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


SALE  OF  H0LSTEINS 


Just  being  bred   to  a  sen  of  a  24-pound  dam. 


I  will   sell   the   following   high-grade  Holstelns. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 
good  condition: 

50    yearling  heifers  

50    i]/4-year-old  heifers. 

100  2   to   2%-year-oId   heifers  I  Bred  to  a  hieh-class  registered   bull,   to  freshen 

100  2\i    to   3-year-old    heifers  f         from  September  1  to  December  31,  1912. 

250  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  springing  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  in  calf 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  rang  ing  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
ed females.     Write  me  regarding  your  wants.     James  Dorsey,  Dept.   B.,   Gilberts.   Kane  Co.,  111. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Don't  you  want  a  good  grandson  of  the  great  Katy  Gerben,  The  Champion 
cow  of  the  breed  for  five  consecutive  years.  We  have  some  fine  ones  out  of 
splendidly  bred  A.  R.  O.  dams.  ' 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 
W^Wmf'    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Th*  Greatest  Dairy  Breed. 

»  »                   Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holstein-Frlesian  Assn.,   Box  179,   Battleboro,  Vt. 

T_T  OLSTEINS— Beautifully     marked     heifer  and 
il  bull    calves,    15-16ths   pure,    3-4    weeks  old, 
$20.00     each,     crated     for    shipment  anywhere. 
EDGWOOD    FARM.             WHITEWATER,  WIS. 

Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

HORSES  AND  MULES 

Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  IV arr  moth 
Jacksand  Jennets 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares,  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.     My  prices  will  suit  you.     Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 

HENRY  BECK,      ....       LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


JACKS,  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

I  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  Imported  and  Am  erican  bred  Percheron  and  Belgian  stal- 
lions and  mares  as  can  be  found  anywhere.    Prices  lower  than  other  importers  on 

account  of  selling  a  large  number  of  jacks  as  well  as  stallions  and  marcs.  1  want 
to  Bell  100  jacks  and  stallions  within  next  .!0  da  vs.     Special  bargains-  during  that 

time.    Come  and  see  me  before  buying.  W.  L.  DeCLOW   Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


PERCHERON* 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  OF  THE 
OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


flat-boned  fol- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation  Will  please 
tho  most  critical.  Price*  rea- 
sonable. Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Lotto™  from  hundred*  of 
aaliifl«:  customer*  nnd  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mail<-d  free. 

Walton,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 

"on  3  K»ooL»,  mmm. 


JEK8EY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

hard  at  J«l  Sjri  contains  soma  or  lh«  most  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  has  the  ureslest  mini 
ba  Of  Tteglster  of  Merit  0OWI  nf  snr  herd  In  tht 
watt.  Soma  choice  young  rlork  for  ssle  Ail 
dress,  II    '•    YM11NH.    I.lnrnln,  KM 


JACKS  AND 

Rnise  mules  and  get  rich. 
IS  Jnck  and  Mule  farms  un- 
der one  mana  g  •  ment, 
which  tan  be  seen  420  head 
fine  large  Jacks,  Jennys 
and  mules.  M  to  IT  hands 
high.  Good  ones  Stock 
guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  today.  Address 
KREKLBR'S  JACK  FARM 

Went   Elkton.  Oh|n. 
Ilrniu'b  barns:  Clinton. ln-l. 


MULES 


THE    BEST  VALUE. 

Home-grown  Registered  I'crehoron 
Stallions  of  substance,  2  and  3  years 
old.  (tiivs  mill  blacks.  Big  straight 
fellows  that  will  pity  you.  Just  cast 
of  Omaha.  Drop  a  card.  FIliCD 
i  llANIH.KK,    It   7    Charlton,  Iowa. 


O.   I.   <  .  IKMiS 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FABMER 


February  S,  1513 


We're  Going  to  Send 
1 0  Farmers  to  Bitter 
,,  Root  Valley-— 

They  must  be  married  and  the  larger 

the  families  they  have  the  better. 
They  must  be  honest,  industrious  and 
have  practical  knowledge  of  farming. 
These  10  families  will  be  placed  on 
farms  of  their  own  that  can  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  earnings  and  will  be 
given  good  wages  to  help  take  care  cf 
our  commercial  orchards. 

This  is  the  "poor  man's  chance."  He 
will  have  every  opportunity  to  make  a 
fortune  in  a  few  years  on  lands  as 
good  as  can  be  found!  anywhere — land 
that  will  be  worth  $1,000  per  acre 
when  he  gets  it  under  cultivation, 
land  that  will  net  him  $200  to  $300 
per  acre  every  year  in.  fruits  or  veg- 
etables. 

You  will  need  only  a  small  capital  to  start 
with.  You  can  pay  tor  your  farm  land  out 
of  the  profits  after  the  second  year.  Remem- 
ber we  can  send  only  10  families,  so  write 
at  once,  it  you  think  you  can  qualify.  This 
is  "The  Poor  Man's  Chance." 

O.  W.  KERR  COMPANY, 
222  Anclrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 

Tho  Province  of  |  has  several 

Manitoba  1 8NteeLHosr. 

tricts  that  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  In  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 

century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail- 
ways Convenient:  Soil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 
For  Further  Particulars,  addreei 


W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


ARE  YOU 
MAKING  MONEY? 

IF  NOT,  COME  TO 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
FORTUNE  AWAITS  YOU 

We  will  furnish  maps,  descriptive 
matter,  full  and  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  Farm  Land,  Home- 
steading,  Townsites,  Towns,  Cities, 
and  Business  Opportunities,  upon 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  INFORMA- 
TION BUREAU 
328-329  Rog-ers  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


FI  #~il?iriA  are  NOW  shipping 
M^^SM.'X.n.M^X-*,  fruits  and  vegetables 
A  DA/117  DC  and  enjoying  the  most 
AtX.lVlH.IX.i5  ideal  outdoor  life. 
What  are  you  doing  at  this  season  of  the 
year?  The  winter  months  are  not  the 
only  profitable  months  in  Florida,  he- 
cause  we  grow  at  least  three  crops  a  year  on  the 
same  field — besides  many  varieties  of  summer 
fruits.  Intensive  cultivation  on  20  acres  in  Flor- 
ida pays  a  much  bigger  profit  than  the  single 
crop  on  160  acres  in  the  North.  Come,  see  and 
be  convinced  before  buying.  Our  book,  "FACTS 
About  FLORIDA,"  tells  the  truth.  A  postal 
card  or  letter  will  bring  it  to  you.    Address  Dept.  L, 

FLORIDA  BAST  COAST  RAILWAY 

I.  E. 'Dgraham,  Vi.eP.esiile  t,  St.  Aigustinc, Florida,  01  Louis 
L  rsoa,  N.  -  W.  Agent,  109  W.  Adams  St.,  Chiccgo.  III. 


FREE  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley— the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  a  w  ¥lT»^\13rVTI  A 
tion,     Sacramento,       CALilI  \JI\l>ll/\ 

Get  a  Yesterlaid  hatch 

of  vigorous,  heavy-laying  Ranged  Raised 
Leghorns.  95%  fertility!  Ordered  by  1 5 
Experiment  Stations!  Special  introduc- 
tory offer  on  30-egg  orders  includes 
"Poultrology"free — most  valuable  poul- 
try book  published.  I44pages;  70pictures. 
txtjltr/mav    Yesterlaid  Egg  Farms, Deptl7Pacific, Mo. 


Investments 

An  Uncommon  Proposition 

The  trend  of  legislation  is  to  protect 
the  general  public.  The  pure  food  and 
drugs  act  was  made  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. The  Sherman  anti-trust  law  is  in- 
tended to  do  the  same  thing,  while  the 
United  States  has  done  a  number  of 
things  along  this  line,  the  states  have  not 
been  idle.  The  fact  is,  every  state  has 
Its  own  laws  regulating  banking,  build- 
ing and  loan  and  insurance  companies  of 
all  kinds;  that  is,  the  laws  of  the  state 
limit  what  these  companies  can  do  by 
statute.  Should  their  articles  of  incor- 
poration propose  to  conduct  an  insurance 
business,  the  same  company  cannot  en- 
gage in  banking  or  other  outside  busi- 
ness, but  must  confine  their  efforts  to 
the  line  named  therein. 

In  other  words,  when  a  company  gets 
a  license  to  do  a  particular  kind  of  busi- 
ness it  is  obliged  to  stick  to  it  or  file 
amended  articles  which  must  set  out  just 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done.  Hence,  the 
articles  of  incorporation  are  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  business  is  to  be 
built.  It  is  very  important  that  they  be 
protected.  There  is  always  a  lurking 
danger  in  any  articles  that  propose  to  do 
many  things  requiring  skilled  operators 
in  each  line.  In  other  words,  that  com- 
pany has  the  most  elements  of  security 
that  proposes  to  do  but  few  things,  be- 
cause the  executive  of  it  has  the  ends  of 
everything  in  his  hands  so  he  can  govern 
same  readily. 

That  company  is  the  safest,  therefore, 
that  proposes  to  do  few  things.  Now,  if 
it  can  only  do  the  fewest  things  and  deal 
only  with  those  things  that  are  the  most 
stable  in  intrinsic  value,  you  have  a  thing 
with  the  very  utmost  security. 

An  Omaha  company  proposes  in  its 
articles  of  incorporation  to  do  two  things, 
and  these  two  only;  that  is,  it  buys  in- 
side city  lots  adjoining  the  retail  district 
of  the  city  and  builds  apartment  houses 
thereon,  to  be  oocupied  by  choice  tenants 
of  good  pay.  You  see  how  this  limits 
what  this  company  can  do.  It  can't  buy 
a  farm'  adjoining  the  city,  lay  it  out  in 
city  lots  and  sell  same  to  others.  It  can 
speculate  in  no  kind  of  property.  It  can 
deal  only  in  the  two  things  noted,  and 
as  they  have  stable  values,  it  is  apparent 
the  result  of  their  growth  must  be  sure, 
as  both  are  certain  to  produce  great 
profit;  the  aggregate  yield  must  be  mar- 
velous. The  record  of  like  companies  in 
other  large  cities  easily  bears  out  this 
view. 


A  Good  Sleeper 

The  lawyers  got  a  tartar  when,  in  a 
recent  trial  in  a  southern  city,  they  sum- 
moned to  the  stand  an  aged  darkey  who 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  a  fight  that 
had  occurred  between  a  number  of  per- 
sons. 

"Tell  us  what  you  know  about  this 
fight,"  said  counsel,  when  old  Mose  had 
been  placed  upon  the  stand. 

"Fight?"  asked  Mose,  apparently  greatly 
surprised.    "What  fight?" 

"You  know  very  well  what  fight  is 
meant,"  said  counsel.    "Tell  us  about  it." 

"I  don't  know  nothin'  about  no  fight," 
insisted  the  witness.    "What  was  it?" 

"See  here,  Moses!"  exclaimed  the  law- 
yer; "no  trifling!  That  fight  day  before 
yesterday.  You  know  all  about  it.  Tell 
us  " 

"Oh,  de  fight  day  befo'  yisterday,"  said 
Moses.  "Well,  suh,  you  see,  I'se  slept 
since  de  day  befo'  yisterday,  and  I  never 
kin  rickoccelt  anything  after  I'se  been 
asleep." 

And  that  was  all  they  could  get  from 
him.— The  Green  Bag. 


His  Temperance  Sermon 

The  temperance  reformer  was  justly 
proud  of  having  converted  the  biggest 
drunkard  in  a  little  Scotch  town,  and 
induced  him— he  was  the  local  grave- 
digger— to  get  on  the  platform  and  spout 
his  experiences. 

"My  friends,"  he  said,  "I  never,  never 
thocht  to  stand  upon  this  platform  with 
the  provost  on  one  side  of  me  and  the 
toon  clerk  on  th'  ither  side  of  me.  I 
never  thocht  to  tell  ye  that  for  a  whole 
month  I  haven't  touched  a  drap  of  any- 
thing. I've  saved  enough  to  buy  me  a 
braw  oak  coffin  wi'  brass  handles  and 
brass  rails— and  if  I'm  a  tetotaler  for 
anither  month  I  shall  be  wantin'  it."— 
Dundee  Advertiser. 


Going  to  Build  ? 


These  2  Great  Books  ' 
Reduce  Your  Building  Expensi 

You  can  build  a  new  house  and  barn  or  repair  or  remodel^B 
ur  present  building  and  buy  your  material  at  wholesale.  1^ 

Deal  Direct  with  us.  * 
H.  B.  Mwnger 
President 

PRICE  BARGAINS  in  Lumber,  Doors,  Windows, 
Hot  Bed  Sash,  Porchwork,  Hardware,  Roofing, 
Tinwork,  Paint,  Farm  and  House  Furnishings  at 
wholesale  prices  Direct  to  You 

'  We  sold  the  material  complete  for  Home  No.  135  for  $1060  and  saved  the  pur  ' 
chaser  $300.   Our  Plan  Book  of  houses  and  barns  shows  50  illustrations  and 


your  . 

Don't  pay  the  local  dealer  high  prices, 
Highest  qualities,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Send  for  these  two  free  books  today. 


,000 


1 


floor  plans  of  equal  or  even  greater  price  bargains  and  tells  how  to  secure 
architect's  blue  prints,  working  drawings,  specifications  and  complete  list 
of  material  absolutely  free. 

PPCC  Both  catalog  and  plan  book  will  be  mailed  free  without  obliga- 
■  tion  on  your  part.  Ask  for  catalog 

Just  send  us  a  postal  card  or  letter  askini 

once.   Don't  buy  building  material  until  you  have  seen  these  books.  _  If 


and  plan  book  78 
for  them  and  they  will  be  sent  at 


you  expect  to  build,  remodel  or  make  repairs,  now  or  later,  you  will  find 
them  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  you.   Hundreds  of  farm  folks  are  build- 
ing with  our  aid  this  winter.    All  are  saving  money.  You  can  do  it. 
Don't  put  this  matter  off.  Write  now.  Address 

Chicago  Millwork  Supply  Company 
X409  West  37th  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^Beautifully 
5  Illustrated 


$225  an  Acre  from  Potatoes 


Early  potatoes  are  one  of  the  best-paying  crops  raised  in  Southern  Alabama,  Western 
Florida.Tennessee  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast.   Good  prices  are  always  obtainable  and  demand 
forsame  beyoud  the  supply.  Read  what  a  farmer  at  Summerdale,  Ala.,  has  to  say  on  this  crop: 
"My  yield  ol  salable  potatoes  this  year,  per  acre,  was  150  bushels,  which  s^Id  readily  at  81,50 
per  bushel,  this  being  the  first  crop  on  the  land.   I  followed  this  crop  wi  *h  sweet  potatoes 
and  sweet  corn  and  then  planted  eow  peas.  I  raised  three  crops  on  the  It  d  tn  one  year,  all 
of  which  brought  good  prices." 

Sweet  potatoes  produce  big  returns  and  are  usually  planted  after  Irish  potatoes  have 
been  dug.  Two  to  three  hundred  bushels  an  acre  are  produced  and  bring  from  50  cents  to 
81.75  per  bushel.  Let  me  send  you  our  illustrated  booklets  and  learn  what  can  be  done  in  a 
country  where  lertile  land  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  where  there  are  312  working 
days  a  year.    Low  round-lrip  fares  1st  and  3rd  Tuesdays  each  month.  (203) 

G.  A.  PARK,  Gen'l  Imm.  and  Ind'l  Agt.,  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R„  Room  309,  Louisville,  Xy, 


FACTS  ABOUT 


THE 


SOUTHEAST 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than  $17  Per  Acre. 

Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from  $6  up.  Beef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  sheep  and  horses  make  big  profits ,  Large  returns 
from  alfalfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apples,  fruits  and  nuts. 
Growers    command    good    local  and   Northern  Markets, 

THp  Soilthem  RailwaV  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or 
I  lie  OUUU1CI11   ttdilWdV    Georgia  So.  &  Fiorida  Rr. 

territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  wint-rs,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
industrial  openings  everywhere.   The  Southern  Railway  has 
■  nothing  to  sell;  we  want  YOU  in  the  Southeast.  The 
FREE\  "Southern   Field,"   state    booklets  and  all    facts  free. 
]REOV£s\.  81  V'  WCHARDS'  Land  4  '"d"*1"*1  Agent,  Boom  94  Washington,  0.  C. 


. . .  The  Market  Place . . . 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  OPERATE  AND 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  vulcan- 
izers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak- 
ing, moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Free 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  O 
St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SHORTHAND  -  UNIGRAPH  19 
quickly  learned,  rapid  and  readable; 
excels  all  others;  pays  best;  beginner's 
booklet,  10c.    Unigraph  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  VANTED  FOR 
government  positions;  $90  month;  thou- 
sands of  parcels  post  positions  open;  an- 
nual vacations;  no  "lay-offs";  common 
education  sufficient;  influence  unneces- 
sary; farmers  eligible.  Send  postal  im- 
mediately for  free  list  of  positions  open. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  K  99,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  CHICK- 
ens,  rabbits  wanted.  Get  prices  before 
selling.    Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 


MUSIC 


SEND  15  CENTS  FOR  LATEST  HIT— 
Words  and  music,  "Little  Cow-Girl 
'Bill'.  "   Mrs.  R.  E.  Miller,  Seneca,  Neb. 


SEEDS 


EARLY  SEED  CORN  FOR  WESTERN 
and  central  Nebraska- Dakota  grown 
corn  book  free;  5  sample  packets— 5  ear- 
liest kinds— postpaid,  10c.    L.  N.  Crill  Seed 

Co.,  Elk  Point,  S.  D.  

SEED  CORN— SILVER  MINE,  LEGAL 
Tender,  Boone  Co.,  White,  $?•  per  bushel 

John  Haggiund,   Essex  la 


EARLY  GATHERED  REID'S  SEED 
Corn,  first  premium  and  sweepstakes  1913 
Nebraska'  Corn  Show;  high  germination 
test;  $2.50  per  bu.,  sacks  free.  Chas.  Grau. 
Bennington,  Neb. 

HONEY 

"CALIFORNIA  HONEY  — FINEST 
quality  and  flavor;  flight  prepaid  any- 
where on  trial  before  paying.  Three 
grades— 10y2c,  liy2c  and  12V2c  pound.  Sam- 
ple 10c;  leaflet  free.  Agents  wanted;  good 
profits;  steady  orders.  Spencer  Apiaries 
Co.,  Box  106.  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GOOD  TEETH— SEND  ME  M.  O.  FOR 
$1  and  I  will  tell  you  how    to    make  a 

splendid  tooth  paste;  also  how  to  care  for 
your   teeth.   G.    H.    Edgington.  Dentist, 

Syndicate  Bldg..  Waterloo.  Ia. 


LUMBER 


LUMBER— ENORMC  US  SAVING  IN 
buying  direct  from  mill.  Send  list  of  ma- 
terial for  estimate.  Write  today  for  cata- 
logue No.  22.  Keystone  Lumber  Company, 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


RECT  FROM  KILN.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
AND  SPECIAL  OFFER  *  fMO.  2.  6 
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MONTGOMERY 
WARD  £r  CO. 

THE  pinnacle  of  saving  perfection  is  reached  in  the 
new  book  of  a  thousand  pages  issued  by  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company. 

It  is  the  highest  achievement  in  making  this  institution  the 
real  idea  of  a  modern  Bargaintown. 

There  are  one  hundred  thousand  "suggestions  to  save"  in 
its  pages. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  present  to  you  these  bar- 
gains we  are  obliged  to  buy  not  only  carloads  of  many  items 
but  in  some  cases  the  output  of  entire  factories. 

Multiply  100,000  items  by  the  output  of  a  factory  on  a  single  item  and 
you  will  readily  see  why  we  can  undersell  almost  every  other  merchant 
in  the  world  and  then  make  the  very  small  reasonable  profit  that  satis- 
fies us. 

Garth  Jones,  the  wonderful  English  Artist,  has  tried  with  his  gifted  pen 
to  convey  to  you  this  idea  of  "The  Highest  Peak  in  Bargaintown." 
But  you  can  never  really  get  what  he  means  until  you  have  seen  the 
book  on  which  the  idea  is  based — the  new  1913  catalogue  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Company. 

Why  not  write  now — it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  We  mail  it  free.  AH  you 
need  to  say  is  "send  on  your  catalogue  without  cost  to  me"  and  it  will 
reach  you  without  delay.    Address  Dept.  p-6. 
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Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
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When  Writing  to  This  Advertiser  Be  Sure  to  Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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attle  of  the  Youngsters 

Orr  Again,  On  Again 
four  face  is  nice  and  clean, 
)y,"  said  the  Sunday  school 
ler;  "hut  your  hands  are  horri- 
dlrty.  How  ever  did  you  get 
i  like  tnat?" 
,  ashin'  me  face,  miss." 

The  Usual  Thing 
>ur-year-old  Dick  was  tired  of 
;  questioned  by  the  visitors,  be- 
whom  he  was  unwilling  to  show 

ind  so  you  go  to  Sunday  school 
f  Sunday?"  came  a  final  tor- 
ting  question.  "And  what  do 
study  there?" 

.essons,  of  course,"  Dickie  wrig- 
in  reply. 

His  Great  Aunt 
alter  found  his  mother  talking 

portly  lady. 
Walter,"   said   his  ma,   "this  is 

great  aunt." 

es,"  said  Walter,  looking  at 
ample  proportions;   "she  looks 


Home  Work 
Millie,  why  couldn't    you  find 
result  of  these    examples  you 

home?"  inquired  the  teacher, 

sharp  voice. 

lease,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
ing  boy,  "me  father  says  they 
too  hard  for  him,  an'  would 
mind  giving  me  a  few  easier 
to  do?" — Woman's  Home  Com- 
in. 

As  it  Sounded 

other  eager,  if  mistaken,  boy- 
tudent  gave  a  queer  reply  to  an 
ent  question.  From  a  discus- 
of  recent  affairs  in  China  the 
passed  to  the  fate  of  a  man 
was  eaten  by  his  savage  ene- 
Anxious  to  enlarge  the  lim- 
vocabulary  of  her  students,  the 
er  asked  the  name  given  to 
who  ate  other  human  beings, 
iright-tyed  boy  piped  forth 
y: 

anchus! " 

A  Vivid  ^Diagnosis 
one  of  the    meetings   of  the 
Fever     association     in  New 
pshire    Dr.  L.  C.  Cuthbertson, 
lay  fever  expert    of  Concord, 

recently  had  a  case  of  hay 
in  a  little  child  of  5  years, 
cases  are  comp'  ratively  rare. 

urchin,  the  morning  of  his  at- 

gave,  I  thought,  a  vivid  defini- 

of  hay  fever. 

Oh,  muvver,'  he  said,  'bofe  my 
is  leakln',  and  one  of  my  noses 
t  go.'  " 

Conforming  to  Proprieties 
little  girl  aged  3  had  been  left 
le  nursery  by  herself,  and  her 
nr"  arrived,    to    find  the  do  r 

wants  to  turn  in,  Cissie,"  said 

!ut  you  tan't  turn  in,  Tom." 
lut  I  wants  to." 

yell,  I's  in  my  nirht  le-gown,  an* 
a  says  little  boys  mustn't  see 
girls  In  their  nightie-gowns." 
ter  an  astonished  and  reflective 
ee  "on  Tom's  side  of  the  door, 
miniature  Eve  announced  tri- 
lantly : 

ou  tan  turn  In  now,  Tom:  I 
■d  It  off!" — Ladles'  Home  .loiir- 
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Our  Seed  Number 

HE  frst  step  In  get  Hug  ready  for  a  new  crop  is  provid- 
ing the  right  kind  of  seed.  The  next  number  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  give  especial  attention 
to  farm  and  garden  seeds.  It  taken  up  thin  matter  at 
this  early  date  in  order  to  bring  it h  influence  to  bonr 
upon  prospective  users  of  seed  hi  time  to  produce  Home  reHtllts 
preparatory  to  putting  need  Into  the  mound  There  are  man' 
aspects  of  this  matter  regarding  seeds  that  shohld  receive  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  man  that  usett  them  These  con- 
cern the  right  kind  of  seed,  pure  weed,  the  elimination  Ol  weed 
seed,  the  separation  of  devitalized  seed,  the  use  of  acclimated 
Heed-  seed  that  Is  adapted  to  the  conditions  under  wbtol)  I'  I 
going  to  be  used.  Garden  and  flower  seeds  will  also  receive 
due  attention.  Iti  this  matter  of  seerl  ile.ilmi  the  motto  hold 
true,  "Well  begun  Is  half  done."  The  Twentieth  <'cnlury 
Farmer  will  try  to  start  the  users  of  seed  right  in  Mil-  mntiei 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Of  Course  He  Wasn't 

Lady — I  want  a  box  of  cigars  for 
my  husband. 

Clerk — Domestic? 
Lady — Not  very. 

His  Sense  of  Humor 
"Don  t  some  of  the  decorations  on 

women's  hats  amuse  you?" 

"Yes;     the     plumes,  especially, 

tickle   me   very    much  " — Woman's 

Home  Companion. 

Just  for  Fun 

A  man  entered  a  drug  store  in  a 
hurry  and  asked  for  a  dozen  two- 
grain  quinine  pills. 

"Shall  I  put  them  in  a  box,  sir?" 
the  clerk  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  man.  "I  am 
going  to  roll  them  Lome." 

She  WaTlitili  There 

The  sick  man  had  just  come  out 
of  a  long  delirium. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  said  feebly,  as 
he  felt  the  loving  hands  making  him 
comfortable.  "Where  am  I?  In 
heaven?" 

"No,  dear,"  cooed  his  devoted 
wife,  "I  am  still  with  you." 

Stockf  Joke 
"Here's  an  item,"  observed  Riv- 
ers, who  was  looking  over  the  ex- 
changes, "to  the  effect  that  the  king 
of  Sweden  raises  prize  dogs  on  his 
farm." 

"I  suppose  he  uses  them,"  sug- 
gested Brooks,  "to  drive  his  Stock- 
holm." 

The  Ghost  and  the  Meat 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  French 
school  boy  who,  asked  to  translate 
into  English  the  French  of  "To  he 
or  not  to  be,"  evolved  this: 
"To  was  or  not  to  am." 
Another  school  boy  has  equaled 
this  translation,  according    to  the 
London     Chronicle,     in  recovering 
from  German  the  text,  "The  spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak,"  in  the  form,  "The  ghost,  of 
course,  is  ready,    but    the  meat  is 
feeble."— Youth's  Companion. 

A  Comeback 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  new 
teachers  and  the  old.  It  was  a  sort 
of  love  feast — reception,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it.  Anyhow,  all  the 
teachers  got  together  and  pretended 
they  didn't  have  a  enre  in  the  world. 
After  the  "eats"  the  symposiarch 
proposed  a  toast: 

"Long  Live  Our  TeacherB!" 

It  was  drunk  enthusiastically. 
One  of  the  new  teachers  was  called 
on  to  respond,  and  modestly  ac- 
cepted.    His  answer  was' 

"What  on?"-  Kveryhody's  Maga- 
zine. 

I  in  1 1  n  j  Hie  Strain 

"Miss  Dubbklni  —  Marlett — " 
stammered  Wlmpleton  nervously, 
"er— wow — will    yuh — you    mum — 

mum      many  me?" 

"Don't  you  ever  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion like  that  again.  ReulnuM  Wlm- 
pleton." replied  the  girl,  proudly. 

"Huh    but    whuh     why.  Mum 
Marietta''"      stuttered  Wlmpleton 
"I    1 II 1      111  1      love     Mill     dud  devot 

ndly  and — " 

"Hernuse,"  the  fair  girl  answered, 
firmly,  "because  It  will  not  he  nceex- 
unry  for  yon  to  subject  yourself  to 
the  nervous  strain  I  will."  Har- 
per's Weekly. 
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Supreme  Need  of  Eradicating  Hog  Cholera 

It  All  Depends  Upon  What  the  Corn  Belt  State  Legislatures  Do  in  Way  of  Appropriations 


T 


A 


HE  corn  belt  states  are  confronted  by  the  most  seri- 
ous business  situation  that  they  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  meet.  A  grave  national  economic 
disaster  is  impending.    A  great  meat-producing 

  industry  of  the  nation  is  threatened    with  ex- 

inction.  A  terrible,  incurable  epidemic  disease,  during  the 
ist  season,  has  been  taking  off  hogs  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
Finds.  If  this  condition  is  permitted  to  continue,  the  produc- 
ion  of  hogs  in  the  corn  belt  will  be  definitely  and  certainly 
rought  to  an  end.  Either  the 
nvages  of  hog  cholera  must  be 
rrested,  and  the  disease  erad- 
iated, or  the  time  will  come 
hen  no  more  hogs  will  be 
aised.  This  will  be  more  than 
national  disaster;  it  will  be 
orld-wide  in  its  disastrous  ef- 
ects. 

The  situation  should  be 
romptly  and  effectively  met. 
'he  disease  is  incurable,  but  it 
lay  be  absolutely  prevented, 
t  may  be  totally  eradicated  if 
roper  measures  are  taken  and 
ontinued  for  only  a  eompara- 
ively  short  time.  "Whether 
his  industry  shall  be  stran- 
led,  whether  this  incalculable 
>ss  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
inue,  is  a  matter  that  can  be 
letermined  only  by  the  legis- 
•ltures  of  the  several  states, 
/orking  in  co-operation  with 
lie  general  government.  The 
olution  of  the  problem  is 
heirs  to  undertake.  The  fu- 
ure  will  hold  them  responsible 
or  what  they  do  in  this  coll- 
ection, and  for  what  they  fail 
o  do. 

The  loss  during  the  season 
u-t  closed  is  appalling.  In 
owa  alone  the  loss  of  the 
armors  is  estimated  ;it  from 
<  12,000,000  to  *1.VH)H.<n>ti.  In 
our  states  —  Iowa,  Missouri, 

tan  sag  and  Nebraska  the  loss  during  lasl  season  will  avor- 
ige  not  less  than  $H,0<>0,000  in  each  stale.  The  infection  Dt 
he  last  season  may  survive  until  next  season,  and  then,  unless 
mmediate  action  is  taken,  the  epidemic  will  l.c  hhut  ,,|  "  t- 
han  ever  before.  The  question  is,  is  Ihis  loss  to  continue.' 
It  is  for  the  legislatures  in  these  stales  definitely  to  answer 
his  question. 

There  is  not  now  an  epidemic  fatal  disease  of  human  be- 
ings that  may  not  he,  by  the  adoption  of  prompt  mea  ores, 
•on trolled  and  eradicated.    Yellow  fever,  Ihe  bubonic  plague, 


typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  have  now  lost  most  of  their  ter- 
rors, because  the  possibility  of  rapid  control  has  been  demon- 
strated. Hog  cholera  may  just  as  easily  be  controlled,  if  the 
same  methods  of  control  are  adopted. 

In  view  of  the  grave  danger  impending,  this  is  no  time  to 
count  pennies.  Money  should  be  liberally  brought  out  for  this 
purpose.  With  proper  means  at  disposal,  this  disease  may  be 
controlled  at  once,  and  within  three  years  the  possibility  of 
another  outbreak  may  be  totally  eradicated.    It  is  simply  and 

solely  a  question  of  money— 


Power  and  the  Man 

MAN  is  measured  by  the  power  that  he 
uses. 

"The  Man  with  the  Hoe "— " almost  a 
brother  to  the  insensible  clod  he  stands  upon" — 
is  a  type  of  the  lowest  plane  of  human  effort.  His 
body  only  is  alive;  his  mind  is  dormant. 

Continued  exhausting  physical  exercise  dead- 
ens mental  activity  and  prevents  mental  develop- 
ment. 

"Grant  me  but  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no 
more,"  was  the  cry  of  the  blinded  hero  in  the 
thick  blackness  of  the  hostile  camp.  That  cry 
typifies  the  yearning  of  every  man  that  struggles 
toward  a  higher  plane  of  effort. 

Brain  power  indefinitely  multiplies  muscular 
power,  and  finally  supplants  it.  The  discovers 
of  the  use  of  the  lever  and  of  the  inclined  plane, 
which  made  the  powerful  screw  possible,  marks 
a  new  level  in  human  achievement.  The  engine, 
the  product  of  man's  brain,  doing  man's  work 
for  him,  touches  the  highest  level  of  achievement 
in  human  labor. 

Brain  power-  emancipates  man  from  the  brn 
talizing  drudgery  of  mere  physical  toil. 

BraiO  power  Stakes  possible  the  cultivation 
of  the  humanities,  and  the  art  of  living. 


moneyi  enough  successfully  to 
meet  the  exigency.  An  appro- 
priation in  each  state  of  $100,- 
000  for  each  of  the  next  three 
years  will  meet  the  demand, 
and  will  practically  guarantee 
the  eradication  of  the  disease. 
The  same  amount  for  five  con- 
secutive years  would  insure 
this  result.  This  would  mean, 
at  the  larger  estimate,  that 
each  state  would  spend  only 
$500,000  to  prevent  a  loss  of 
not  less  than  $40,000,000;  that 
is,  counting  the  annual  aver- 
age loss  of  $8,000,000  for  five 
consecutive  years.  This  would 
be  spending  only  $1  in  order 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  eight y 
times  that  amount. 

In  the  first  place,  a  provi- 
sion should  he  made  for  a  rigid 
quarantine  of  all  infected 
herds.  This  quarantine  should 
extend  to  all  herds  upon  farms 
immediately  adjacent.  Ever] 
owner  of  hogs  that  are  sick 
should  he  compelled  to  report 
the  fact  that  he  has  sick  hogs 
at  once  to  the  proper  authori 
ties,  so  that  they  may  take  the 
proper  preventive  measures, 
[failure  to  make  this  report 

promptly  should  be  severely 
penalised.    This  is  no  time  for 

quibbling  or  for  evasion  W  hen 

aver  hogs  begin  to  die.  one  after  another,  il  may  he  safc|\  as 
sinned  that  they  are  Suffering  from  cholera  The  name  "epi 
faniti  pneumonia M  is  an  invention  of  interested    persons  to 

exenee  their  spreading  tbe  contagion  h\  the  use  of  virulent 
blood,  accompanied  by  impotent  nnH  useless  serum.    Tail  no 
lice  power  in  the  premises,  both  as  to  quarantine  and  as  to  all 
other  necessary  regulations,  should  be  given  to  the  proper  au 
thorities.    The  disease  should  be  given  the  same  rifOTOUJ  at 

tcntion  that  is  given  to  outbreaks  of  fatal  epidemic!  that  prej 
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Economical  Use  of  Power  on  the  Farm 

How  the  Farmer  May  Accomplish  More,  with  a  Saving  of  Labor  and  Money 


HE  time  is  already   at   hand  when 
^"■rA       the   farmer   should  seriously  con- 
r  sider  how  he  may  get  the  great- 

est results  with  less  expenditure 
of  either  time  or  money.  In  the 
early  days,  when  farm  labor  was 
plentiful  and  cheap,  nearly  all  the 
operations  on  the  farm  were  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  hired  help.  Conditions  have 
now  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farmer 
finds  it  impossible  in  many  cases  to  secure  help 
enough,  so  that  he  may  get  his  work  done  dur- 
ing the  time  which  he  can  afford  to  give  it. 
Farm  labor  is  not  only  scarce,  but  is  getting  to 
be  more  and  more  high-priced.  In  some  cases 
it  will  become  necessary  to  change  the  methods 
employed  in  farm  operations  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  accommodate  himself  to 
new  conditions.  In  many  cases 
farmers  have  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  old  system  of  heavy  crop- 
ping, because  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  secure  sufficient  farm  help, 
at  such  wages  as  they  could  afford 
to  pay,  to  conduct  their  farms  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  that  they  had 
for  years  been  following.  Driven 
by  this  necessity,  many  farmers 
have  practically  abandoned  cropping 
their  land,  have  put  it  down  in 
grass,  and  have  turned  all  their  at- 
tention to  stock  growing,  merely  be- 
cause stock  may  be  successfully  han- 
dled with  .much  less  help  than  is  re- 
quired under  a  cropping  system. 
Anything  that  will  •  relieve  the 
farmer  from  the  necessity  of  hiring 
expensive  help  should  receive  his 
careful  consideration. 

Again,  there  is  much  work  that 
might  profitably  be  done  on  a  farm 
that  is  entirely  omitted  at  present, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
farmer  has  not  facilities  for  doing 
such    work    effectively    and  inex- 
pensively.   As  an  illustration,  very 
few   farmers   grind   the   grain  that 
they  feed.  This  matter  of  the  possible  economy 
in  grinding  has  received  considerable  attention 
from   the  several  experiment     stations,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  has  received  a  doubtful  an- 
swer.   This  result  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  expense  of  grinding,  because  the  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  prepared    to   do   their  own 
grinding,  has  been  placed  at  altogether  too  high 
a  figure.    Of  course,  if  the  farmer  has  to  haul 
his  grain  to  the  nearest  mill  and  have  it  ground 
at  the  current  prices  per  100  pounds,  it  makes 
grinding  too  expensive,    so    that    this  expense 
overcomes   and   counterbalances   the  economic 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  grinding.  But 
if  the  farmer  has  upon  His  own  farm  facilities 
for  doing  this  work,  and  he  an-anges  his  w^rk 


in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  do  his  grinding 
at  odd  times  and  on  rainy  days,  it  becomes  an 
altogether  different  matter. 

As  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  stated  that 
whatever  exertion  is  saved  to  an  animal,  per- 
mits a  corresponding  increase  in  flesh  produc- 
tion. The  animal  that  has  to  grind  its  feed  for 
itself  consumes  in  the  grinding  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  energy  that,  were  it  not 
so  used,  might  be  converted  into  so  much  flesh 
production.  If  the  feeder  grinds  the  food  for 
his  animals  and  thereby  saves  them,  the  expen- 
diture of  mechanical  energy  that  would  be 
necessarily  used  should  they  grind  it  them- 
selves, he  enables  them  to  make  so  much 
greater  gains.     Nearly    all    experimenters  are 


Coolness  and  Comfort  in  Mid-Summer.     Good  Shade  and  Pure 
Water  Xecessary  Accessories  to  Every  Farm 


agreed  that  it  pays  to  grind  grain  for  fattening 
swine.  It  is  bad  economy  to  feed  corn  upon  the 
ground.  Much  of  the  corn  so  fed  is  wasted, 
and  the  hogs  in  eating  it  take  with  it  filthy,  un- 
sanitary and  unpalatable  material,  besides 
breathing  large  quantities  of  dust,  which  is  in 
the  last  degree  unhealthful.  If  shelled  corn  is 
fed  in  troughs,  the  hogs  eat  it  so  rapidly  that 
much  of  it,  improperly  masticated  and  made 
ready  for  digestion,  passes  through  them  in 
such  a  way  that  its  food  elements  are  not  as- 
similated. Then,  the  hogs  work  over  their  own 
excretions  to  gather  up  and  make  use  of  this 
unassimilated  food — a  practice  that  is  unsani- 
tary and  unclean  to  the  last  degree.  If  the 
food  should  be  ground  and  fed  in  troughs,  made 


into  a  slop  thin  enough  so  that  they  cannot  ea 
it  too  rapidly,  and  thick  enough  so  that  the 
cannot  drink  it  rapidly,  more  pounds  of  fles 
will  be  made  from  the  same  weight  of  grai 
than  when  the  grain  is  fed  whole. 

If  the  farmer  is  equipped  with  a  grinde; 
and  with  power  to  operate  the  grinder,  he  wi 
find  that  the  saving  in  grain,  necessary  to  pre 
duce  the  weight  that  he  desires,  is  much  tnor 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  inves' 
ment  required  for  such  facilities. 

Farmers  are  now  feeding  their  hogs  alfalt. 
They  find  it  profitable  to  do  this.  A  ton  c 
alfalfa  hay  in  food  value  is  equal  to  a  ton  c 
wheat  bran.  It  is  uneconomical  to  feed  alfalf 
whole.  It  is  also,  under  ordinary  condition 
throughout  the  territory  covered  by  this  pape: 
uneconomical  to  feed  alfalfa  mea 
The  only  logical  reason  for  grindin 
alfalfa  is  to  reduce  bulk  for  shipmen 
Any  farmer  may  prove  to  himse 
that  he  can  get  more  pounds  of  por 
from  a  ton  of  alfalfa  run  through 
cutting  box,  with  the  shortest  poss 
ble  cut,  than  he  can  from  a  ton  i 
the  same  alfalfa  reduced  to  a  mea 
Most  farmers  already  have  a  cuttii: 
box  on  the  farm,  and  by  the  additio 
of  requisite  power  can  cut  their  n 
falfa  for  all  stock,  and  by  so  doin 
effect  a  great  saving,  as  well  as  pn 
duce  much  larger  gains. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  futui 
to  pay  much  more  attention  to  tl 
seed  that  the  farmer  sows.  This  sec 
must  not  only  be  free  from  weed 
chaff  and  other  dirt,  but  should  i 
graded  so  that  only  the  plurcpes 
best  grains  may  be  used.  Unless 
is  made  clean,  it  will  not  feed  -even 
through  the  planting  machinery,  an 
as  a  result  a  poor  and  uneven  star 
will  be  had,  which  will  material 
reduce  production.  One  of  tl 
great,  problems  that  farmers  have  i 
face  is  the  problem  of  getting  rid  < 
weeds.  The  first  step  in  weed  era> 
ication  is  to  stop  sowing  weed  seed.  Hen 
the  necessity  for  taking  weed  seed  out  of  tl: 
grain  to  be  sowed.  A  good  fanning  mil)  wi 
do  all  this  required  seed  work.  But  a  fannin 
mill,  as  used  on  the  ordinary  farm,  requin 
three  men  successfully  to  operate  it — one  l 
furnish  the  power,  one  to  feed  the  mill  and  01 
to  take  care  of  the  grain  that  passes  throup 
the  mill.  By  the  use  of  power  to  operate  tl 
fanning  mill,  and  requisite  i  ppliances,  ine 
pensive  and  easily  devised,  for  feeding  the  mil 
the  whole  operaton  m".y  be  easily  and  rapid 
performed  by  one  man,  thus  eliminating  tn 
men  in  the  process.  In  this  one  matter  the  ill 
of  power  will  demonstrate  its  economy. 

There  are  numerous  other  uses  for  po«. 
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i  the  farm  which  may  be  turned  to  profit— 
ood  sawing,  separating  cream  and  pumping 
ater  are  among  these.  In  addition,  if  a  farmer 
ready  has  the  power  on  the  farm,  at  a  com- 
batively slight  expense,  he  may  install  an 
ectric  dynamo,  to  be  operated  by  this  power, 
r  the  generation  of  electricity  with  which  he 
m  light  his  house  and  farm  buildings  at  night, 
id  during  the  daytime  may  operate  small  do- 
estic  machinery,  8uch  as  a  washing  machine, 
clothes-ringer  or  a  churn.  The  same  current 
ay  be  used  for  electric  flatirons,  so  that  the 
rmer's  wife  will  not  have  to  spend  a  day  over 
heated  stove  in  a  hot  room  in  midsummer  to 
;t  the  week's  washing  ready  for  wear.  Be- 
des,  by  so  doing  he  would  avoid  the  danger 
lat  always  accompanies  the  use  of  kerosene. 
Whatever  has  been  said    refers    merely  to 


what  may  be  accomplished  on  the  farm  by  the 
use  of  a  stationary  power  plant,  such  as  a  sta- 
tionary gasoline,  steam  or  oil  engine.  The 
farmer  in  purchasing  such  power  would  do  well 
to  consider  all  the  purposes  for  which  power 
might  be  used  on  the  farm,  beyond  those  al 
ready  enumerated.  And  in  purchasing  he 
should  select  the  kind  of  engine  that  will  do  all 
the  work  that  he  will  need  to  have  done  by 
power.  If  he  wishes  to  use  an  ensilage  cutter, 
a  shredder,  a  threshing  machine,  or  do  any 
work  that  requires  more  power  than  the  simple 
operations  about  the  farm  buildings,  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  purchase  the  engine  best  adapted 
to  all  his  needs,  and  so  avoid  being  obliged  to 
purchase  more  than  one. 

One  may  not  urge  too  strongly  th^t  in  pur- 
chasing, the  farmer  use  his  own  best  judgment, 


after  considering  all  his  needs,  in  selecting  the 
engine  that  will  best  meet  them  all.  It  is  said 
that  a  good  salesman  will  sell  the  ordinary  man 
almost  any  kind  of  appliances,  whether  he 
wants  them,  or  needs  them,  or  not.  The  wise 
buyer  will  withstand  all  these  wiles  of  sales- 
manship, and  will  use  his  own  best  judgment  in 
making  the  selection.  The  initial  outlay  will 
seem  to  him  large,  but  when  a  continuous  prof- 
itable use  through  a  series  of  years  is  possible, 
and  taken  into  account,  the  initial  expense  will 
not  seem  so  heavy  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

The  farmer  must  increase  his  production. 
He  must  also,  as  far  as  possible,  reduce  his  ex- 
pense. Human  labor  to  do  the  same  work  is 
more  expensive,  both  in  time  and  in  money, 
than  mechanical  power.  The  wise  farmer  will 
make  economical  substitution  wherever  possible. 


w'here  Power  Supplants  Use  of  Horses 

Reasons  Why  Man's  Best  Friend  Should  Make  Way  for  Tractor  on  Most  Farms  in  Our  Territory 


Good  Work,  Easy  Work,  Fast  Work,  and  Lots  of  it.  This 
Beats  Straining  Horses,  with  Their  Heaving  Sides 


A  String  of  Tractor  Plows  Turning  Over  Two  Thousand 
Acres  to  Make  it  Beady  for  Crops 


EEPING  a  work  horse  costs  on  an 

K average  in  the  Missouri  valley  ter- 
ritory, when  all  items  of  expense 
are  considered,  $82  per  year. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  care- 
ful investigation,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  reasonably  reliable 
or  the  territory  named.  In  other  sec- 
ions  of  the  country  this  annual  cost  will 
irobably  be  found  to  be  considerably  larger, 
fbile  in  other  sections  it  will  be  considerably 
esa.  This  item  must  be  given  full  force  in  con- 
idering  whether  horse  power  is  the  most  eco- 
lomical  power  to  be  used  on  the  average  farm. 

The  heavy  work  upon  the  farm — the  work 
hat  requires  the  exertion  of  the  most  power — 
s  done  during  the  heated  period,  when  horses 
nust  be  treated  with  consideration,  and  their 
vork  correspondingly  decreased,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  danger  of  over- 
ieat.  Horses  must  have  a  certain 
lcfinlte  amount  of  rest  between 
heir  hours  of  labor,  or  they  will 
lot  long  stand  up  against  it.  Horses 
ire  subject  to  disease,  may  be  crip- 
•led  by  accident  and  are  compara- 
iveljr  short-lived,  since  the  average 
•'•rlod  of  full  work  activity  for  work 
torses  does  not  exceed  four  years. 

The  farming  of  the  state  must  be 
"ire  thoroughly  and  more  effl- 
i'Mtly  done.  If  the  land  is  to  be  kept 
IP  to  its  present  rate  of  production, 
f  the  production  is  to  be  Increased, 
he  necessity  for  thorough,  efficient 
iltlvatlon  Is  correspondingly  in- 
reased. 

1  nt  II  now,  by  our  lax  and  care- 
ts method  of  cultivation,  the  re- 


sources in  the  soil,  and  the  real  capacity  for 
production,  have  merely  been  scratched  upon 
the  surface.  Deep  plowing — plowing  that  is 
actually  deep — that  is,  plowing  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  deep,  or  deeper — must  come 
into  general  practice.  A  new  method  of  soil 
handling  must  be  adopted  if  the  present  rate  of 
production  is  to  be  maintained.  Thorough 
work  must  supplant  the  careless,  indifferent 
work  that  has  usually  been  done,  or  the  current 
rate  of  production  will  never  be  increased.  The 
increase  in  acre  production  will  soon  he  recog- 
nized as  a  national  necessity. 

The  question,  then,  becomes  this:  "Does 
horse  power  provide  the  most  economical  means 
for  this  kind  of  plowing  and  this  kind  of  culti- 
vation?" The  answer  is  not  far  to  see.  An  or- 
dinary fourteen-inch  gang  plow,  plowing  to  a 
depth  of  five  inches,  requires  five  .horses  for 
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steadily  progressing  work.  This  means  an  an- 
nual outlay  of  $410,  merely  for  keeping  the 
horses  that  are  required  for  one  plow.  The 
average  value  of  such  horses  in  this  territory  is 
not  less  than  $200  apiece.  The  team  for  such 
a  plow,  then,  would  cost  $1,000.  Add  to  this 
tlie  expense  of  keeping  the  team,  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  team,  and  the  total  expense  would 
amount  to  more  than  $700  a  year. 

For  such  plowing  and  such  cultivation,  as 
has  already  been  described,  double  the  number 
of  horses  would  furnish  no  more  than  the  ade- 
quate power.  This,  of  itself,  would  double  the 
expense  of  farm  power  and  make  it  over 
$1,400  a  year. 

It  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  the  Interest 
on   an   investment     for     adequate  mechanical 
power  would  be  much  less  than  this.     But  there 
are  added  arguments  in   favor  of  mechanical 
power.     It  is  impracticable  and  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  use  ten  horses  on 
a  single  plow.     Some  farmers  find  It 
more  than  they  can  successfully  do 
to  handle  five.  They  would  fall  com- 
pletely down  In  attempting  to  handle 
ten. 

But  suppose,  for  n  moment,  thnl 
It  wns  a  practical  thing  to  handle  ten 
horses  on  n  single  gang  plow;  the 
POWMT  plow  WOOld  do  manv  times 
more  work  In  the  ssmc  number  oT 
hours  than  nny  such  horse  power 
could   possibly  do. 

In  the  hill  lands  of  the  Missouri 
vnlley  Iho  subsoil  Is  what  geologists 
cnll  "till."  Th  Is  subsoil  was  de- 
posited on  the  nndorsldo  of  the  gla- 
H.-r.  snd  silblorted  t»  the  enormous 
pressure     thnl     wiih  superimposed 
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upon  it.  As  a  result,  in  many  places,  it  is  very- 
hard,  so  as  practically  to  be  impenetrable  to  the 
ordinary  plow,  and  yet,  when  broken  up  and 
thrown  out,  is  very  fertile.  Owing  to  the  shal- 
low cultivation,  most  of  the  top  soil  on  the 
hills  has  been  washed  away,  leaving  this  subsoil 
very  near  the  surface,  if  not  actually  exposed. 
The  upper  part  of  this  subsoil  is  harder  and 
more  compact  than  it  is  lower  down.  Im- 
proved agriculture  and  the  improved  produc- 
tion that  follows  improved  agriculture,  impera- 
tively demand  that  this  subsoil,  which  in  many 
localities  is  erroneously  called  "hardpan,"  be 
broken  up  and  thrown  open  to  the  action  of  air 
and  rainfall.  Horse  power  is  economically  in- 
adequate to  do  this  work  as  it  should  be  done. 
The  right  kind  of  a  tractor  is  the  only  econom- 
ical power  that  is  adequate  for  this 
purpose. 

Horse  power  can  be  used  only  a 
part  of  the  time.  Horses  have  to 
rest  at  noon  and  at  night,  and  if  the 
work  is  severe,  have  to  be  stopped 
for  rest  many  times  during  the  day. 
The  tractor  may  be  kept  at  work 
constantly,  during  the  noon  hour 
and  during  the  night  even,  if 
work  is  pressing.  In  figuring 
the  economics  of  this  question 
of  farm  power,  the  amount  of  work 
that  may  be  done  within  a  given 
time  must  be  taken  Into  account. 

The  different  kinds  of  work  must 
also  receive  consideration.  The 
work  that  may  be  successfully  and 
economically  done  by  a  tractor  is 
not  confined  to  plowing  on  old 
ground.  There  may  be  put  behind 
the  tractor  disk  harrows,  spike 
tooth  harrows,  a  roller  and  a  drill, 
and  the  whole  work  of  plowing,  pre- 
paring the  seed  bed  and  seeding  be 
done  at  a  single  operation.  More  than  this, 
the  heavy  hauling  required  in  road  work,  han- 
dling the  road  grader  and  in  hauling  a  trailing 
string  of  loaded  wagons  to  market,  may  all  be 
successfully  and  economically  performed  by  the 


use  of  the  right  kind  of  a  tractor.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  average  farmer  if 
he  wishes  to  accomplish  what  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  farmer — the  securing  of  the  great- 
est production  at  the  least  expense — that  he 
should  take  this  matter  into  serious  considera- 
tion. But  in  considering  the  matter,  he  should 
give  careful  study  to  the  various  tractors  that 
are  on  the  market,  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  particular  design  of  tractor  is  best 
adapted,  economically,  to  meet  his  individual 
needs.  The  farmer  in  the  hill  country,  with  its 
obdurate  subsoil,  who  owns  only  a  quarter  sec- 
tion of  land,  or  less,  will  probably  find  that  cer- 
tain tractors  are  better  adapted  to  his  needs 
than  certain  others.  The  man  that  has  a  sec- 
tion of  land  under  the  plow,  upon  the  great 


Leveling  Down  a  Hill  with  Scrapers  Hitched  to  an  Oil  Tractor 


loess  plains,  or  in  the  alluvial  bottoms,  or  upon 
the  wide  prairie  expanses,  where  there  is  .no 
obdurate  subsoil  to  resist  his  effort,  will  un- 
doutbedly  find  that  he  needs  an  entirely  differ- 
ent tractor,  with  entirely  different  appliances, 


from  the  man  that  handles  only  a  small  farm 
under  other  circumstances. 

The  intending  purchaser,  if  he  is  wise,  will 
see  to  it  that  his  tractor  furnishes  him  adequate 
power  to  meet  all  the  demands  made  upon  him 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  furnish  him 
more  power  than  he  has  any  need  of.  He  must 
see  to  it  that  the  tractor  that  he  buys  delivers 
the  highest  number  of  power  units,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  units  consumed.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  tractors  in  the  amount 
of  power  delivered  from  a  certain  specific 
amount  of  fuel  consumed. 

If  he  wishes  to  use  his  tractor  for  other 
purposes  than  merely  cultivation,  he  must  see 
to  it  that  the  power  that  he  buys  must  be 
adaptable  to  the  work  that  he  demands  from  it 
A  tractor  may  be  specifically  adapted 
to  work  on  the  land  and  still  not  be 
adapted  to  other  work  that  the  pur- 
chaser may  wish  to  have  done  by  it. 
He  should  also  see  to  it  that  his  trac- 
tor is  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily 
understood  and  operated  at  the  least 
possible  expense  for  breakage  and 
for  repairs.  Not  every  farmer  is 
machinest  enough  to  operate  im- 
proved modern  machinery.  He 
should  be  careful  not  to  buy  what 
may  prove  to  be  an  elephant  on  his 
hands. 

In  conclusion,  when  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  that  is  necessary  to 
be  done  is  taken  into  consideration; 
when  all  the  expense  connected  with 
doing  the  work  is  accurately 
summed  up,  the  average  farmer,  in 
average  circumstances  and  under 
average  conditions,  will  find  that 
mechanical  power  is  less  expensive 
and  more  efficient  than  horse  power. 
Let  the  average  man  think  this  mat- 
ter over  carefully  and  be  guided  by  his  con- 
clusions. The  Initial  expense  may  seem  great, 
but  the  difference  in  annual  expense  and  in 
efficiency  will  be  found  to  counterbalance  this 
initial  expense. 


Farmer  Putnam  Has  the  Time  of  His  Life 

Congenial  Missourian  Visits  Denver  Stock  Show  and  Renews  Acquaintance  with  Colorado  Friends 


WELL,  I  sure  had 
the  time  of  my  life  at 
the  National  Western 
Stock  Show  in  Denver. 
I  knowed  lots  of  the 
fellers  that  is  man- 
agin'  the  show,  es- 
pecially Fred  Johnson, 
the  secretary,  and 
Governor  Ammons, 
the  president.  Me  and 
Ammons  is  old  pals. 
I  knowed  him  long  be- 
fore he  expected  to  he 
governor,  when  I  first 
come  out  to  Colorado, 
to  look  up  the  climate 
and  other  natural  re- 
They  had  a  time  gittin' 
him  inaugurated  governor.  He  was  raised  on 
a  ranch,  and  he  never  had  been  city  broke,  so 
when  they  brought  him  a  dress  suit  and  says: 
"Here,  Governor,  you  git  into  this.  You 
gotta  be  a  swell  now,"  he  just  up  and  says: 

"Darned  if  I  do!  I'm  goin  to  be  governor 
in  my  plain  clothes  or  throw  up  the  job.  I'm 
liable  to  be  called  out  to  the  ranch  any  time, 
and  I  alius  want  my  chaps  ready  and  a  cow 
pony  hitched  in  the  state  house  yard,  so's  I  kin 
git  out  to  Littleton  in  a  hurry  to  help  the  boys 
brand  calves,  or  take  care  of  some  critter  that's 
sick.    No  dress  suit  fur  me!" 

But  they  kept  persuadin'  him.,  till  finally  he  • 
says  he'd  wear  one  just  onct  at  the  inaugural 


sources,  six  years  ago. 


ball.  They  got  one  to  fit  him,  and  I  swear  if 
it  didn't  make  him  perk  up  and  look  like  a 
English  lord.  His  wife  ain't  much  on  society, 
either,  and  she  looks  at  him  in  his  new  clothes 
and  says: 

"  'Lias,  you  do  look  too  funny  fur  any  use. 
Who'd  a-thought  you'd  ever  come  to  this! 
What'll  the  boys  at  the  stock  show  say?" 

Well,  the  boys  took  it  all  right.  I  was 
thar  with  'em  and  heard  'em  discussin'  the  gov- 
ernor.   Here's  about  the  way  they  looks  at  it: 

"We've  got  a  governor  now  that's  got  a 
heart  fur  the  cattlemen  and  the  farmers,  but 
we  know  he's  got  to  be  governor  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  onct  in  a  while  he  puts  on  swell  togs 
and  comes  out  in  society,  it's  only  because  that's 
part  of  the  job.  We're  willin'  to  give  him  up 
to  the  swells  fur  the  'naugural  ball  and  some 
of  them  society  affairs,  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  cowboy  dinner  he's  ours  through  and 
through." 

Well,  I  seen  that  they  was  right,  fur  when 
they  had  a  mess  wagon  dinner  in  the  stock  show 
arena  the  governor  was  thar  in  his  workin' 
clothes,  and  he  made  'em  a  old-fashioned  cow- 
boy speech. 

Baby  Show  in  the  Lead 

But  now  about  the  show.  It  was  in  five 
departments — stock  show,  horse  show,  chicken 
show,  baby  show  and  agricultural  show.  The 
baby  show  was  a  peach.  The  grand  champion 
kid  give  the  grand  champion  calf  a  run  fur  his 
money.    This  idee  of  havin'  a  baby  show  along 


with  a  stock  show  come  about  in  this  way: 
People  has  been  claimin'  right  along  that  every- 
body is  more  interested  in  developin'  a  good 
breed  of  cows  or  pigs  then  in  children,  and 
maybe  there's  truth  in  it.  Anyhow,  many  of 
us  farmers  pays  more  attention  to  our  herds 
then  we  does  to  our  families.  We  leave  the 
kids  to  the  old  woman  to  tend  to  and  they  grow 
up  just  as  best  they  can.  Of  course,  with  our 
live  stock  it's  different;  that  costs  us  lots  of 
cold,  hard  cash,  and  we  got  to  be  mighty  care- 
ful not  to  lose  it. 

That  was  about  he  idee  the  show  people  had 
in  mind  when  they  decided  it  was  time  fur  peo- 
ple to  find  out  that  the  farmer  does  care  fur 
his  children  and  is  anxious  to  learn  something 
about  'em.  So  they  got  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Watts, 
from  Audubon,  la  ,  to  give  'em  pointers  on  how 
to  .make  a  scientific  baby  show,  and  she  come 
out  to  help  judge  the  babies.  And  such  a  show 
it  was!  Talk  about  proud  fathers  and  moth- 
ers— they  had  our  Hereford  breeders  skinned 
when  it  comes  to  bein'  proud  of  their  exhibits. 
What  I  seen  of  the  baby  show  give  the  lie  to 
them  stories  that  a  farmer  is  prouder  of  his 
cattle,  hosses  and  hogs  then  of  his  children. 

They  scores  the  kids  just  like  you  would  a 
steer  or  a  heifer,  regular  cards  bein'  printed, 
with  so  many  points  fur  conformation  and  so 
many  fur  this  and  so  many  frr  that,  the  total 
niakin'  a  hundred  per  cent.  Some  of  the  babies 
come  near  makin'  a  hundred.  I  had  to  laff  at 
one  of  them,  stockmen.    He  ceme  in  from  the 

(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  FORTY-TWO) 


Making  Garden  Spots  of  Swamp  Lands 

* 

How  Soil  from  Surrounding  Hills  is  Inexpensively  Transported  to  Swamps  by  Use  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 


A  View  of  the  Cutting  Operation.  The  High  Pressure  of  the  Stream 
The  Centrifugal  Pump  at  the  Foot  of  the  Hill,  Forcing  2,000  Gal-  Makes  it  Necessary  to  Hold  the  Nozzle  with  a  Rope  Fastened 

Ions    of    Water    Per    Minute  to  the  Top  of  the  Hill  to  a  Tree 


^UCH  has  been  written  about  re- 
claiming arid  lands  by  irrigation, 
and  by  this  means  vast  areas  of 
unproductive  soil  have  been  trans- 
formed into  farms  of  great  pro- 
ductivity. Where  mountain 
streams,  which  can  be  used  for 
the  distribution  of  the  water  supply  by  gravity, 
are  not  available  it  has  been  necessary  to  pump 
the  water  to  the  irrigated  sections.  The  gas 
engine  and  electric  motor-driven  centrifugal 
pumps  used  for  this  service  have  made  it  possi- 
ble to  change  thousands  of  acres  of  desert  into 
orchards  and  farms  which  are  now  adding  enor- 
mously to  the  rural  wealth  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  this  work  has  been  done  in  the 
west  where  arid  conditions  prevail. 

Although  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  the 
eastern  sections  of  this  country  also  contain 
large  areas  of  waste  land,  which  can  be  made 
as  productive  as  this  western  soil.  It  also  has 
the  advantage  that  it  is  nearer  the  large  city 
markets,  where  the  farmer,  fruit  grower  or 
gardener  has  the  advantage  of  low  shipping 
rates  and  no  spoilage.  Here,  however,  the  pre- 
vailing condition  is  just  the  opposite  of  that 
met  in  the  west.  The  waste  lands  in  the  east 
and  central  sections  consist  principally  of 
swamp  lands.  As  the  level  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  these  swamps  is  as  low  as  that  of  the 
rivers  of  the  sections  in  which  they  lie,  ditch 
drainage  is  impossible.     Here  again   the  cen- 


trifugal pump  has  made  reclamation  possible, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  growing 
appreciation  of  land  values  that  work  is  now 
being  aggressively  started  to  reclaim  these 
lands. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  swamp  reclama- 
tion is  now  being  completed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  swamp  is  located  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  lake  and  is  surrounded  by  hills 
containing  a  sandy  clay  soil.  The  proposition 
of  the  company  undertaking  the  work  has  been 
to  separate  the  swamp  from  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  lake  by  throwing  a  dike  across  at  a  sec- 
tion where  the  water  stands  at  a  depth  of  about 
ten  feet.  This  dike  had  to  be  made  a  little 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  was  built 
about  eighty  feet  wide,  the  intention  being  to 
lay  it  out  in  building  lots  for  the  gardeners  and 
truck  farmers  who  will  occupy  the  land. 

The  water  above  the  dike,  or  building  lot 
section,  will  be  pumped  out  by  a  centrifugal 
pump  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  By  regu- 
lating the  pumping,  any  desired  amount  of 
moisture  can  be  kept  in  the  soil,  so  this  sec- 
tion will  not  be  dependent  on  the  rainfall.  With 
the  fertile  soil  of  these  swamp  lands  and  abso- 
lute control  over  the  moisture,  the  ideal  condi- 
tions of  truck  farming  and  gardening  will  be 
obtained  in  this  section. 

In  the  reclamation  of  this  swamp  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  work  has  naturally  consisted  in 
construction  of  the  building  lot  section  which 


separates  the  lake  from  the  reclaimed  land.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  here  again  the  cen- 
trifugal pump  has  demonstrated  its  general 
utility.  By  using  two  of  these  pumps  the  hill 
used  for  constructing  the  dike  has  been  liter- 
ally pumped  into  the  swamp;  and  it  has  been 
done  in  an  incredibly  short  time  at  a  low  cost. 

The  method  of  doing  the  work  was  as  fol- 
lows: At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  centrifugal 
pump  was  installed.  This  pump  discharges  an 
eight-inch  stream  and  has  acapacity  of  2,000 
gallons  per  minute. 

The  pump  drew  water  from  the  swamp  and 
forced  it  to  the  top  of  a  seventy-five-foot  hill 
through  a  900-foot  pipe  line.  Near  the  top  of 
this  pipe  a  part  of  the  water  was  diverted  by  a 
small  centrifugal  pump,  which  raised  the  pres- 
sure to  a  point  sufficient  to  cut  the  soil  of  the 
hill  loose.  This  water  was  conducted  through 
two  sections  of  hose,  the  nozzles  of  which  were 
directed  into  the  soil.  This  water  and  that 
flowing  from  the  large  pipe  flowed  back  into  a 
flume,  carrying  the  loose  soil  with  it.  This 
flume  led  back  to  the  dike  in  the  swamp  where 
the  soil  was  deposited.  At  the  dike  end  of  the 
flume  the  fluid  contained  30  per  cent  solids, 
and  the  dike,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
by  eighty  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high  in  the 
deepst  part  of  the  swamp,  was  made  in  a  little 
over  two  weeks.  The  entire  cost,  including 
labor  and  the  power  used,  amounted  to  but 
5  cents  per  cubic  yard. 


A  Part  of  the  Fliled-in  Land  and  the  Flume  Discharging  tlW  Water 
and  Soil  Into  the  Hwainp.  The  Large  Centrifugal  Pump  I* 
Located  in  the  Hhed  at  the  Right  of  the  Flume 


\  \  lew  of  the  Mill  Thai  is  Being  Cm   Away,  the  Pipe  Line  Carry- 
Ing  Water    l'p   Hie    Hill  ami  the  Stream  of  Water  Mow- 

ing  Itaek   lo  the  Flume,  Carrying   llio   Lonnened   Soil   with  II. 
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During  the  last  year  more  than 
$19,000,000  was  spent  in  the  war 
against  tuberculosis.  This  a  com- 
mendable work  done  in  a  commenda- 
ble way. 


The  United  States  senate  has 
passed  the  Page  vocational  educa- 
tion bill  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Lever  bill  by  a  vote  of  31  to  3  0. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Lever 
bill  is  defeated.  This  bill  passed 
the  house  by  unanimous  vote.  Now 
both  bills  go  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Lever  bill  will  finally  be  adopted. 


About  $3,000,000  was  spent  last 
year  by  fraternal  organizations,  la- 
bor unions  and  insurance  companies 
for  the  treatment  of  their  tuberculous 
members  and  policy  holders.  Four 
fraternal  orders  have  established 
sanitoria  for  the  care  of  tuberculous 
members.  This  is  attacking  the 
white  plague  in  an  effective  manner. 


In  order  to  lead  to  a  greater  use 
of  stock  yards  manure,  the  best  fer- 
tilizer known,  the  Kansas  City  Stock 
Yards  company  has  reduced  the 
price  to  $2  per  car.  The  railroads 
have  also  reduced  rates  on  shipments 
oi  manure,  so  that  farmers  and  truck 
gardeners  within  200  or  300  miles 
of  Kansas  City  can  secure  this 
manure  at  very  nominal  figures. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  that  farmers 
within  the  radius  from  Kansas  City 
should  take  advantage  of  at  once. 
Their  worn  land  needs  the  vegetable 
matter  contained  in  such  fertilizer. 


Suggestion  and  a  Question 

Somebody  has  stated  that  what- 
ever the  feeder  can  do  for  the  ani- 
mal that  he  feeds,  instead  of  forcing 
the  animal  to  do  it,  produces  an  eco- 
nomical gain  in  the  animal.  We 
now  know  that  all  energy  that  the 
animal  exerts  is  derived  from  the 
food  that  it  eats.  The  carbohy- 
drates in  the  food  are  used  to  pro- 
duce animal  heat,  then  to  produce 
mechanical  energy,  and  then,  if 
there  is  any  surplus  left  after  these 
demands  have  been  supplied,  this 
surplus  is  stored  up  in  the  body  in 
the  form  of  fat. 

Manifestly,  then,  whatever  saves 
expenditure  of  either  heat  or  energy 
on  the  part  of  an  animal  permits  the 
transformation  of  the  food  that  he 
uses  into  a  greater  supply  of  fat. 
For  this  reason,  some  feeders  argue, 
that  since  an  animal  has  to  grind 
his  feed  in  order  to  get  it  ready  for 
digestion,  if  the  feed  is  ground  for 
him,  he  saves  the  energy  that  would 
be  expended  in  grinding  it  and  con- 
verts it  into  fat.  The  only  question 
is,  can  the  animal  grind  it  more 
cheaply  than  it  can  be  ground  by 
mechanical  means?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion about  which  there  may  be  some 
doubt,  and  which  every  feeder  must 
settle  for  himself. 

When  an  animal  drinks  ice  cold 
water  it  must  use  up  a  part  of  the 
heat  of  the  body  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  to  body  heat. 
This  will  require  the  use  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  food  that  he 
uses.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  and 
more  economical  to  heat  the  water, 
using  the  waste  material  on  the 
farm  to  produce  the  heat,  rather 
than  compel  the  animal  to  generate 
the  same  amount  of  heat  from  feed 
that  has  a  definite  market  value? 
Manifestly,  there  is  only  one  answer 
to  this  question.  If  heat  for  the 
water  may  be  had  from  waste  ma- 
terial on  the  farm,  it  may  be  pro- 
duced more  cheaply  than  would  be 
possible  for  the  animal  to  produce 
it,  fed  on  high-priced  foodstuffs. 

The  tank  heater  is  the  proper 
means  to  be  employed  for  effecting 
this  saving.  Thoughtful  farmers 
who  make  it  a  point  to  save,  as  well 
as  to  produce,  will  give  this  matter 
serious  consideration.  The  kind 
farmers  who  wish  to  save  their  ani- 
mals from  physical  shock  will  also 
think  it  over.  An  animal  that  has 
its  water  warmed  for  it  will  consume 
more  food,  and  get  better  results 
from  what  he  consumes,  than  the 
animal  that  has  to  warm  its  own 
water  at  the  expense  of  body  heat. 


Lower  Cholera  5erum  Price 

The  authorities  of  the  state  farm 
in  Nebraska  have  decided  to  reduce 
the  price  of  hog  cholera  serum  to 
IV2  cents  per  cubic  centimeter.  This 
price  will  hold  until  such  time  as 
they  may  find  that  they  can  produce 
it  for  less.  Then  the  price  will  be 
reduced  practically  to  the  cost  of 
production.  The  cost  must,  of  neces- 
sity, depend  somewhat  upon  the  vol- 
ume of  production,  as  certain  over- 
head charges  are  the  same  regard- 
less of  the  volume. 

This  will  be  good  news  to  the  Ne- 
braska farmer.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
charge  the  farmer,  who  pays  the 
taxes  that  support  the  serum  manu- 


facturing plant,  more  than  the  cost 
price.  The  farmer  that  needs  the 
serum  is  already  under  disadvantage 
enough,  without  being  obliged  to 
pay  for  a  profit  on  the  production. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authori- 
ties at  Lincoln  will  soon  be  able  to 
make  a  still  further  reduction  in 
price. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  more  extensive  use  of 
a  hog  cholera  serum  is  the  price  of 
the  serum,  which  puts  upon  the 
farmer  that  proposes  to  use  it  what 
he  regards  as  a  great  burden  of  ex- 
pense. If  the  serum,  might  be  sold 
at  actual  cost,  many  more  farmers 
would  use  it,  and  as  a  result  many 
more  hogs  would  be  kept  alive  and 
finally  sent  to  the  market,  and  the 
revenues  of  the  state  would  be  cor- 
respondingly increased.  To  try  to 
make  a  small  profit  on  serum  at  a 
large  expense  in  the  loss  of  hogs  is 
rather  poor  state  policy. 


Retail  Lumber  Organization 

The  prosecution  by  the  United 
States  government  of  the  so-called 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  association 
has  brought  out  some  interesting 
facts.  The  owner  of  several  mail 
order  houses  engaged  in  lumber 
business  charged  that  this  associa- 
tion had  bribed  bis  employes  in  get- 
ting information  as  to  how  he  got 
his  business.  He  said  he  was  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  concerned  ,-n 
burning  down  one  of  his  plants 
three  years  ago.  Such  tactics  will 
not  be  permitted  by  the  public  for  a 
long  time.  Some  means  will  be  de- 
vised for  protecting  dealers  against 
such  despotism,  and  the  public 
against  the  enormous  profit  of  the 
charges  made  possible  by  such  an 
ironclad  association. 

If  the  retail  dealers  are  sensible, 
they  will  anticipate  the  public  in  re- 
forming their  methods.  They  are 
between  two  fires;  the  manufactur- 
ers, on  the  one  side,  are  getting 
ready  to  try  for  their  scalp,  and  the 
consuming  public,  on  the  other,  is 
loudly  demanding  relief. 

As  an  instance  of  the  burden  they 
place  upon  the  consumer,  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  certain  dealer  bought 
ceiling  of  a  certain  kind,  for  which 
he  paid  $23.50  a  thousand  feet,  de- 
livered to  his  station.  He  sold  this 
ceiling  at  $45  a  thousand,  thereby 
exacting  a  profit  of  nearly  100  per 
cent. 

This  is  inequitable,  unjust,  des- 
potic. Such  methods  cannot  long 
prevail.  The  consuming  public  must, 
and  will  have  relief.  Already  plans 
are  being  made  for  manufacturers 
to  establish  center  yards  in  nearly 
every  county  seat  for  the  purpose  of 
themselves  going  into  the  retail  bus- 
iness. The  manufacturers  will  also 
profit  by  being  relieved  from  the 
despotic  domination  of  such  a  close 
corporation. 

A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  suf- 
ficient. If  the  members  of  the  Re- 
tail Lumber  Dealers'  association  wish 
to  continue  indefinitely  in  business, 
let  them  take  upon  themselves  the 
matter  of  reforming  the  methods  of 
business  adopted  by  the  association. 
Unless  they  do  this,  the  long  suffer- 
ing public,  aided  by  the  manufac- 
turers, will  put  them  effectively  out 
of  business. 


Workshop  for  Every  Farm 

Every  farmer,  so  far  as  possible, 
should  do  his  own  repair  work.  It 
will  save  him  both  time  and  money 
to  do  this.  Altogether  too  many 
farmers  in  the  Missouri  valley,  if 
there  is  only  a  slight  breakdown  in 
the  equipment,  have  to  stop  work, 
drive  to  town,  have  the  work  done 
for  them,  lose  a  half  day's  time  by 
so  doing,  besides  being  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  work  done.  Here  is  a 
loss  of  both  time  and  money.  If 
such  an  one  should  provide  himself 
with  a  few  tools,  such  as  are  neces- 
sary for  doing  the  ordinary  repair 
work  on  the  farm,  and  should  do  his 
own  repairing,  he  would  save  where 
he  now  loses.  Besides,  there  is  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  profiting  by 
one's  own  work. 

There  is  an  added  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  the  youngster  upon  the 
farm  may  then  be  taught  the  proper 
use  of  tools,  and  may  be  trained  in 
using  them.  This  will  be  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  any  child's  education. 
Some  children  develop  their  minds 
better  through  the  development  of 
muscular  dexterity.  Boys  upon  the 
farm  can  be  trained  to  saw  in  a 
straight  line,  as  well  as  hit  a  nail 
squarely  on  the  head.  Most  boys 
are  natural  tinkers,  but  the  results 
of  their  efforts  are  generally  too 
crude.  With  a  well  furnished  work 
shop  on  the  farm,  they  can  be 
trained  to  do  as  nice  work  as  any- 
body, and  to  take  pride  in  doing  a 
good  job.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
good  citizenship. 

A  good  saw,  a  good  ripsaw,  a 
brace  with  bits  of  the  various  sizes, 
a  couple  of  planes,  a  keyhole  saw, 
an  automatic  screwdriver  and  a 
drawing  knife  are  among  the  neces- 
sary tools  for  woodwork.  A  small 
portable  forge,  a  blacksmith's  vise, 
an  anvil  and  a  machinist's  hammer, 
with  chisels  and  punches,  a  drill 
with  drill  bits  of  the  various  neces- 
sary sizes  and  tap.  and  dies  for  the 
various  sized  bolts  are  necessary  for 
the  iron  repair  work  on  the  farm, 
and  will  save  money  and  many  a 
trip  to  the  blacksmith's  shop.  One 
of  the  modern  improved  carborun- 
dum grinders  will  enable  him  to  do 
the  best  kind  of  work  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  in  keeping  all  his  edge 
tools  in  first-class  condition. 

These  tools,  so  necessary  on  every 
farm,  may  be  had  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  everyone,  and  will  pay 
for  themselves  over  and  over  again. 
The  farmer  that  has  not  them  now 
should  procure  them  at  once  and 
should  learn  to  use  them  properly. 
They  will  help  him  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living. 


Split-Fee  Medical  Practice 

The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  at  last. 
It  has  come  to  light,  and  so  far  there 
has  been  no  attempt  made  at  denial, 
that  certain  city  doctors  and  sur- 
geons, as  an  inducement  for  country 
doctors  to  send  them  patients,  agree 
to  split  the  fees  with  the  country 
doctor.  This  will  be  interesting 
enough  to  most  of  our  readers.  It 
will  lead  them  to  look  with  suspi- 
cion upon  any  general  practitioner 
who  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  ready 
to  recommend  his  patient  to  go  10 
the  city  either  for  treatment  or  for 
operation.  If  the  general  prac- 
titioner divides  the  fee  with  the  city 
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ipeclalist,  or  with  the  city  surgeon, 
lis  readiness  to  recommend  such  a 
•ourse  is  at  once  explained.  It 
neans  just  so  much  money  to  him. 
?rora  now  on  it  would  be  better  for 
he  home  practitioner  to  treat  in- 
growing toe  nails  himself,  rather 
han  recommend  an  expensive  jour- 
ley  and  operation  to  his  patient. 
5uch  a  course  would  allay  a  suspi- 
•ion  for  which  there  is  already  am- 
>le  ground. 


Henry  T.  Clarke 

Henry  T.  Clarke  of  Nebraska  is 
jead — he  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  and  favorably  known  men  in 
:he  state.  He  was  known  to  the 
a  boring  man  as  well  as  to  the  cap- 
italist. He  was  a  man  of  strong  per- 
sonal friendships  and  attachments, 
it  the  same  time,  considerate  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  most 
lumble  citizen.  Few  men  were  en- 
lowed  with  a  higher  sense  of  moral 
and  religous  duty.  His  genial,  pleas- 
ant manner,  devoid  of  harshness  and 
criticism,  made  him  an  easy  man  to 
meet. 

An  Omaha  mechanic  and  shop 
nan,  on  reading  the  announcement 
>f  his  death,  remarked:  "Henry  T. 
Uarke  was  a  born  aristocrat,  though 
a  consistent  friend  of  the  laboring 
nan.  He  was  never  above  recogniz- 
ing labor,  and  when  he  once  knew 
iou,  he  always  knew  you." 

Henry  T.  Clarke  was  a  persistent 
jji-omoter  and  advocate  of  Nebraska's 
material  interests,  too  busy  to  be  a 
politician,  too  ambitious  to  be  an 
Dffice  seeker.  He  had  an  abiding 
and  lasting  faith  in  the  soil  resources 
3f  Nebraska,  that  admitted  of  no 
such  thing  as  agricultural  failure. 
He  was  prominent  in  many  mat- 
ters of  national  consideration,  among 
these  the  opening  up  of  navigation 
to  the  deep  water  harbors.  He  had 
abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  open- 
ing up  of  navigation  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  he  never  relin- 
quished or  faltered  in  the  least  in  its 
accomplishment. 

He  was  a  native  of  New  York 
state,  coming  to  Nebraska  in  1855. 
He  spent  fifty-seven  years  of  ac- 
tivity in  helping  to  build  a  progres- 
sive commonwealth,  whose  citizens 
honor  him  as  one  of  its  most  valued 
pioneers. 


Greenhart  is  wood  that  outlasts 
iron  and  steel  when  placed  in  water. 
All  the  gates,  peers  and  jetties  of 
the  Liverpool  docks,  and  practically 
all  of  the  lock  gates  of  the  Bridge- 
water  canal  in  England,  are  made 
of  It.  It  grows  principally  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  where  the  supply  is  be- 
ing rapidly  exhausted.  There  are 
certain  other  woods  of  the  same  bo- 
tanical family  that  are  sold  for 
Greenhart,  but  they  by  no  means 
are  as  durable  or  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  satisfactorily. 


Job  never  had  to  take  a  share  off 
from  a  riding  plow.  If  he  had  ever 
tried  such  a  stunt  as  that,  his  reputa- 
tion for  patience  would  not  have 
stood  the  strain.  Manufacturers  are 
trying  to  save  the  patience  of  their 
customers.  They  have  invented  a 
plow  share,  and  put.  it  on  the  market, 
that  is  removable  by  loosening  a 
single  bolt,  and  that  is  so  placed  that 
the  farmer  can  sit  In  a  Morris  chair 
while  performing  the  operation. 


Marketing  Grain  on  the  Farm 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  conditions  of  the  country  em- 
phasized more  plainly  than  now  the 
importance  of  farm  consumption  of 
the  farm  crops.  The  high  prices 
that  all  classes  of  farm  animals  are 
commanding  in  the  markets  is  the 
principal  basis  of  estimate.  This 
within  itself  introduces  another  line 
of  advantage  in  production — that  of 
breeding  and  rearing  these  animals 
on  the  farm.  The  farm  to  properly 
represent  all  its  features  of  advan- 
tage and  opportunities  should  enter 
as  fully  as  possible  into  complete 
and  finished  production  in  all  lines 
of  producing  industry  consistent 
with  its  safe  management.  Each 
farm  has  a  safe  average  crop-pro- 
ducing ability.  This  in  like  manner 
has  a  safe  average  live  stock-carry- 
ing ability.  Immature,  undeveloped, 
or  half-finished  animals  should  not 
be  forced  to  leave  the  farm.  The 
farm  should  be  the  finishing,  gradu- 
ating institution  for  all  its  creation. 
Each  animal  that  leaves  the  farm 
should  be  in  the  best  of  finish  for 
the  position  it  is  destined  to  occupy 
in  service  or  article  of  trade.  It 
does  not  pay  to  raise  stock  cattle  or 
stock  hogs  for  some  other  fellow  to 
profit  off  your  opportunities,  be- 
cause you  have  neglected  to  plan  or 
provide  to  fit  your  needs. 

There  is  nothing  but  this  finished 
product  of  meat-bearing  animals, 
dairy  products  and  similar  concen- 
trated production  that  is  not  needed 
on  the  farm  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  fertilizer  that  can  be  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  that  will  take  the 
place  of  that  produced  by  the  farm 
animals.  This  form  of  fertilizer, 
besides  being  of  superior  quality,  is 
acquired  through  the  operation  of 
conducting  an  industry  that  in  itself 
is  highly  profitable,  making  the  fer- 
tilizer feature  a  strictly  side  issue 
and  attended  without  cost. 

There  is  no  way  to  add  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  that  will  equal  the 
keeping  of  fartn  animals.  There  is 
no  way  of  increasing  land  values 
equal  to  the  addition  of  barnyard 
fertilizer.  There  is  no  question  so 
fully  and  understandingly  taught  by 
experience  and  practice  as  that  of 
farming  to  keep  stock  and  keeping 
stock  to  enrich  the  land. 


Wood  turning  and  carving,  cracker 
and  biscuit  demonstrations,  manufac- 
turing of  hats  and  caps,  ice  machine 
plants,  tile  and  brick  making,  stone 
cutting,  jewelry  manufacturing, 
printing  and  book  binding  will  all  be 
shown.  In  fact,  the  show  will  make 
a  complete  educational  revelation  to 
the  visitors  of  the  many  varied 
Nebraska-made  goods. 


"Made-in-Nebraska"  Show 

The  "Made  -  in  -  Nebraska"  show 
starts  at  the  Auditorium  in  Omaha  on 
March  5,  and  continues  for  twelve 
days.  It  will  be  open  every  day  from 
10:30  a.  m.  until  1 1  p.  m. 

"Lincoln-made"  day  will  be  March 
12,  and  will  be  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lincoln  Commercial  club.  The 
Hastings  Commercial  club  and  Manu- 
facturers' association  will  have  the 
floor  on  March  It.  The  opening 
night  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Omaha 
Commercial  club  and  the  trl-clty 
boosters,  who  have  prepared  an  at- 
tractive program.  The  University  of 
Nebraska,  the  t'riiv<Tnity  of  Omaha 
and  Crelghton  college  will  each  have 
a  special  night.  Saturday,  March  8. 
has  been  net  aside  for  the  Moy  Scouts 
and  for  the  pupils  of  the  Omaha  and 
South  Omaha  schools. 

Every  form  of  manufacturing  done 
in  the  state  will  have  at  least  one 
representative  exhibit  In  the  building. 


How  to  Make  Farmers 

New  York  state  has  a  bill  intro- 
duced before  its  legislature  for  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  to  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  two  large  tracts 
of  land,  one  near  New  York  City 
and  the  other  near  Buffalo,  where 
there  will  be  erected  suitable  build- 
ings and  equipment  for  carrying  on 
an  agricultural  college  farm  for  the 
training  of  boys  in  the  knowledge  of 
farm  work. 

Any  person  under  16  years  of  age 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  has  no 
criminal  record,  may  be  entered  in 
the  training  school.  Each  pupil,  or 
student,  is  to  live  on  the  farm  and 
must  render  personal  service  in  farm 
duties.  For  these  services  he  will 
receive  from.  $7  to  $10  per  month 
and  board,  the  compensation  to  be 
graded  on  class  standing. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers to  be  named  by  the  governor 
and  approved  by  the  state  senate, 
these  commissioners  to  purchase 
land  as  designated  convenient  to 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  aggre- 
gating 1,000  acres  or  more  in  each 
location.  This  is  believed  to  be  a 
practical  means  of  making  the  boy 
without  means  self-sustaining,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  equipping  him 
with  a  knowledge  of  a  business  that 
will  help  him  in  going  out  in  the 
world,  fortified  to  take  a  part  as  a 
producer  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  skilled  labor. 


As  fine  a  bunch  of  young  Here- 
ford bulls  as  has  been  seen  for  many 
a  year  in  the  South  Omaha  stock 
yards  was  there  last  week.  They 
had  been  bought  in  Iowa  by  Colonel 
Coffee  of  Chadron  and  were  on  their 
way  to  his  pure-bred  Hereford  herd 
on  the  Hat  Creek  ranch.  The  colonel 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it 
and  takes  nothing  but  the  best.  It 
has  taken  him  quite  a  while  to  make 
his  selection,  but  the  time  has  been 
well  spent.  He  may  have  to  take 
several  trips  yet  before  all  his  wants 
are  satisfied. 


Henceforth,  under  Regulation  44 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
public  stock  yards  will  be  considered 
infectious  and  no  interstate  move- 
ment of  swine  therefrom  shall  be 
made  for  feeding  or  stocking  pur- 
poses. Swine  that  are  not  diseased, 
but  have  been  exposed  to  disease, 
may  be  shipped  interstate  to  a  recog- 
nized slaughtering  center  for  immedi- 
ate slaughter. 


Big  Money  in  Feeding 

That  there  is  pretty  good  money 
in  the  feeding  business  this  winter 
is  proven  by  some  of  the  reports 
coming  to  the  surface  from  sales  al- 
ready made.  It  is  not  an  infrequent 
thing  to  hear  something  like  the 
following  from  the  feeder  who  has 
just  been  on  the  market  with  a  part 
or  all  of  his  stock.  J.  E.  Sullivan 
of  Niles,  Kan.,  in  the  Drovers  Tele- 
gram, says  of  a  shipment  of  Angus 
steers:  "I  bought  these  steers  a  little 
over  a  year  ago — 7  00  pounds  aver- 
age at  $4.7  5 — roughed  them 
through  last  winter  and  ran  them 
on  grass,  and  they  have  been  well 
handled  through  the  present  feeding 
season.  They  weighed  when  sold — ■ 
January  7 — an  average  of  1,413 
pounds,  more  than  doubled  in  weight 
and  brought  $8.50,  or  $120.10  per 
head.  The  cost  price  was  $33.25 
per  head.  The  advance  per  steer 
over  the  first  cost  was  $86.85.  This 
represents  the  interest  on  invest- 
ment, pasture,  feed  and  care,  say 
nothing  of  the  fertilizing  advantage 
they  left  on  the  farm." 

This  estimate  may  be  above  the 
average,  but  in  the  general  report 
of  the  feeder  of  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  con- 
tent and  satisfaction.  This  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  The  man  who  in- 
vests his  money  and  time  in  prepar- 
ing stock  for  the  meat  trade  should 
be  well  paid  for  his  effort  and  en- 
terprise. It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  feeding  business 
demands  care  in  buying,  care  and 
skill  in  feeding  and  an  exercise  of 
judgment  in  selling.  It  is  not  a 
business  for  the  stupid,  indolent, 
unmethodical  farmer.  Most  land 
owners  should  be  able  to  raise  and 
feed  out  their  own  surplus  stock,  but 
to  become  feeders,  in  the  sense  of 
buying  and  selling,  there  are  princi- 
ples involved  which  require  skill 
and  business  ability  not  possessed 
by  thore  who  may  otherwise  be  very 
successful  farmers. 

There  is  no  question  but  this 
country  is  now  approaching  a  period 
in  its  live  stock  and  meat-producing 
history  when  there  will  be  less  spec- 
I  ulation  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer,  less  opportunity  for 
the  middleman  or  speculator  to  find 
employment  in  the  manipulation  of 
trade  and  traffic  in  these  food 
products.  There  will  be  less  fluc- 
tuation in  prices,  less  risk  for  the 
feeder  in  getting  a  reasonable  profit 
for  his  feed  and  labor,  in  the  han- 
dling of  stock  from  the  producer  to 
the  packer. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  Is  undertaking  a  vig- 
orous Campaign  agnlnst  bark  beetles, 
which  are  causing  great  ravages  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Hock\ 
mountains  by  killing  trees  that  pro 
duce  merchaiitnli'e  limber.  On  s".- 
II TO  a< tch  of  treated  urea  the  num- 
ber of  treoH  killed  by  these  ItiHectt* 
decreased  from  .'! 7 , 1  7 s  to   I. cos. 


On  January  1,  1912,  the  number 
of  each  class  of  firm  animals  in  the 
United  States  was  less  than  on  Jan- 
uary I,  1811.  On  January  1,  1913, 
the  number  of  farm  animals,  with 
the  exception  of  sheep  and  swine, 
was  greater  than  it  was  on  January 
1.  1911,  The  total  value  of  all  ani- 
mals on  January  I.  1013,  wan  esti- 
mated at  $r>.r>oi ,7sn.ooo. 


The  Illinois  Stallion  Registration 
board  has  Just  Issued  Us  report  for 
thi-  year.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
licensed  stallions  In  Illinois  during 
Hie  year  up  l<>  October  31.  1012.  Tho 
Introductory  matter  contains  much 
valuable  Information  for  horsemen. 
All  ownetH  of  homos  will  find  (he 
book  of  great  value  for  reference. 
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How  I  Use  My  Gasoline  Engine" 


kANY    readers    doubtless  al- 
ready   own    gasoline  en- 
gines,   and    probably  rot 
one  of  them  who  owns  one 
would  think  of  farming  without  one. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  pur- 
chased one,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know  where  a  man  can  invest 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  any- 
thing that  will  do  so  much  work  at 
such  a  small  cost  as  a  gasoline  en- 
gine. On  any  well  equipped  farm 
there  is  hardly  a  day  but  there  is 
some  work  that  it  could  do.  Just 
let  me  illustrate,  for  instance,  what 
my  engine  does  for  me  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

I  will  commence  with  the  spring, 
when  that  pile  of  wood  needs  saw- 
ing the  first  pleasant  days,  so  that 
I  can  get  it  split  for  the  kitchen 
range  before  spring  work  rushes  me. 
I  saw  the  body  wood  with  a  cross- 
cut and  use  the  buzz-saw  on  the 
limbs.  If  I  possessed  a  drag-saw, 
the  work  would  be  easier  yet.  After 
the  wood  is  sawed  I  take  the  engine 
back  to  the  pump,  as  I  have  no 
windmill,  and  there  it  does  service 
for  about  two  hours  every  day. 

Next  comes  the  cleaning  of  our 
seed  oats,  and  with  the  elevator  at- 
tachment one  man  does  the  work  of 
three,  as  my  oat  bins  are  on  the 
second  floor.  A  spout  brings  the 
oats  to  the  fanning  mill  and  all  I 
have  to  do  is  to  take  the  bags  off 
the  elevator  as  fast  as  they  are 
filled.  I  generally  do  this  work  in 
the  evening,  thus  saving  that  much 
time  in  the  morning. 

After  the  oats  are  cleaned,  the 
engine  goes  back  to  pumping  again 
until  the  ground  feed  runs  low, 
when  it  is  again  taken  to  the  gran- 
ary and  belted  to  the  corn  sheller 
and  the  feed  grinder.  I  generally 
grind  enough  to  last  two  weeks. 
With  my  three  hcrse  power  I  grind 
from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  hour, 
depending  on  the  fineness  and  con- 
dition of  the  grain.  I  think  I  have 
saved  enough  feed  by  feeding  it 
ground  to  pay  for  my  whole  outfit. 

I  see  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my 
story  and  not  giving  the  engine  the 
credit  it  deserves;  it  has  been  run- 
ning the  cream  separator  twice  a 
day,  and  the  washing  machine  every 
Monday  all  of  this  time.  This  work 
alone  is  more  than  worth  all  the 
gasoline  it  will  consume  in  a  year. 

The  next  work  is  drawing  up  hay, 
and  here  the  gasoline  engine  saves 
us  a  man  and  a  team.  The  hay  is 
taken  in  at  the  end  of  the  barn,  as 
many  others  do,  and  the  hoisting  is 
done  with  a  friction  clutch  and  a 
drum  on  a  line  shaft  run  by  the 
engine. 

From  a  machine  shop  I  procured 
a  steel  drum  twenty-four  inches 
long  and  five  inches  in  diameter, 
with  twelve-inch  collars,  fitted  on 
one  end  with  a  cone  friction  clutch 
and  a  brake  pulley.  The  drum  was 
fitted  to  a  steel  shaft  seven  feet 
long,  the  clutch  being  fast  to  the 
shaft  and  the  drum  being  loose.  On 
the  other  end  of  the  shaft  I  put  a 
wood  pulley  thirty-six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  six-inch  face,  which 
is  belted  to  the  gasoline  engine. 

As  we  take  up  hay  in  two  barns, 
we  wished  an  outfit  we  could  move. 


So  we  took  three  pieces  8x8  and 
made  a  frame  7x14  feet  and  bolted 
at  the  corners.  The  long  pieces 
were  sawed  bevel  on  the  ends  like 
runners  to  allow  it  to  be  moved. 

This  frame  is  about  sixteen  feet 
from  the  barn  and  the  center  of  the 
drum  is  lined  with  the  pulley  from 
the  barn.  By  taking  three  pieces 
6x6,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  lay- 
ing on  the  frame  at  each  side  and 
bolting  with  long  rods,  we  secured 


closes  the  clutch  and  the  other  re- 
leases it. 

The  brake-collar  also  has  a  2x4 
lever  four  feet  long,  with  one  rope 
to  it.  This  rope  and  the  two  from 
the  friction  lever  are  three-eighths- 
inch  and  are  run  through  awning 
pulleys  on  the  end  of  the  barn,  the 
ends  hanging  down  nearly  to  the 
ground.  Small  weights  are  at- 
tached to  the  ends  to  keep  the  ropes 
taut.    The  pulleys  are  at  the  front 


Engine  Driving  the  Binding  Machinery    on    a    Harvester,  with 
Water  Tank  Above  for  Keeping  the  Engine  Cylinder  Cool 


solid  bearings  for  our  shaft  Boxe  ■- 
were  put  on  top  of  the  6x6  pieces 
and  the  shaft  was  put  in  place,  the 
pulley  being  on  the  inside  of  one 
box  and  the  friction  clutch  near  the 
other  end,  with  the  drum  between. 

The  friction  clutch  is  operated  by 
a  2x4  lever  four  feet  long,  a  rope 
being  run  through  the  top  and  a 
knot  tied  on  each  side.    One  rope 


end  of  the  load  and  short  ropes 
three  feet  long  are  attached  to  the 
main  ropes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
load. 

Now  as  to  operation:  We  drive 
up  with  our  load  of  hay,  then  start 
our  engine,  which  is  on  the  other 
end  of  our  skid.  The  shaft  revolves, 
but  the  drum  does  not.  We  set  our 
fork  and  pull  our  friction  rope  from 


either  side  of  the  load,  which  starts 
our  drum  and  winds  up  the  rope. 
The  load  is  raised  much  steadier 
than  a  horse  ever  raised  it.  When 
the  car  reaches  the  desired  point  we 
pull  the  opposite  rope,  releasing  the 
friction  and  trip  the  fork.  We  pull 
the  fork  back  as  usual  and  repeat 
the  operation. 

The  brake  we  do  not  use  very 
much,  but  it  is  very  convenient  in 
case  something  goes  wrong.  We 
can  hold  the  fork  of  hay  at  any 
point  or  let  it  back  to  the  wagon  by 
inches  if  we  so  desire. 

I  think  by  another  year  I  shall 
put  on  another  drum  to  pull  the 
fork  back  with  the  engine. 

After  haying  the  engine  is  back 
to  its  old  work  of  pumping  and 
grinding  until  threshing  time,  when 
it  is  again  taken  to  the  graaary, 
where  it  elevates  the  oats  to  the 
second  story. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  renters 
who  pump  water  for  their  stock 
three  or  four  times  a  day  by  hand 
who  will  read  this  and  s*ill  shake 
their  heads  and  say  they  cannot  af- 
ford a  gasoline  engine.  Yet  many 
of  these  same  renters  will  have 
other  high-priced  machinery  that 
they  use  only  a  few  days  out  of  the 
year  and  store  the  rest  of  the  time. 
The  gasoline  engine  will  earn  its 
cost  price  back  sooner  than  any 
other  piece  of  farm  machinery,  ifj 
you  will. only  give  it  a  chance;  it  is 
always  ready,  winter  or  summer. 

E.  R.  SMITH. 


Spelling  Not  Involved 

Mother  (looking  over  her  boy's 
shoulder) — Your  spelling  is  per- 
fectly terrible. 

Little  Son — This  isn't  a  spellin' 
lesson;  it's  a  composition. 


+IACKNEY 
11  AUTO  11 

PLOW 


Plowing 
Seeding 
Discing 
Harrowing 
Harvesting 
Threshing 


Wood  Sawing 
Orchard  Work 
Road  Grading 
Feed  Grinding 
Cutting  Ensilage 
Hauling  Loads,  etc. 

£)0  your  Plowing,  Seeding,  and  all  other  work  on  the 

farm  where  power  is  needed,  with  a  HACKNEY  AUTO  PLOW— the  great  One-Man 
machine— universally  known  as  the  greatest  labor-saving  device  for  the  farmer  ever  invented, 
the  only  tractor  that  can  be  worked  economically  on  farms  of  average  acreage.    It  eliminates 

drudgery,  solves  the  vexatious  labor  problem,  and  enables  you  to  do  your  work  better  and 
cheaper — when  weather,  soil  and  crop  conditions  are  all  in  your  favor. 

The  Hackney  Auto-Plow  may  be  equipped  with  disc 
plow,  disc  harrow  or  road  grader  attachment — attached 
in  same  position  as  mould  board  plows  shown  above. 

Before  you  buy  a  tractor  we  want  you  to  investi- 
gate the  Hackney  Auto-Plow — the  one-man  outfit.  Our 
catalog,  describing  the  machine  in  detail,  photographs 
and  testimonial  letters  from  users  will  be  mailed  on 
request. 

Hackney  Manufacturing  Company 

574  PRIOR  AVENUE,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


The 


POWER 


behind 

the 


PROFITS 


of  Successful  Farming  Today! 


The  BIG  FOUR  is  the  power  behind  BIG  PROFITS 


It  furnishes  you  with  the  surplus  power  you  often  need  to  do  a 
rreat  amount  of  work  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  thus  taking 
;very  possible  advantage  of  weather  conditions. 

With  the  BIG  FOUR  you  can  plow,  pack,  drill  and  drag  at  one 
peration,  (ordinarily  the  work  of  30  horses  and  10  men)  putting  your 
xops  in  right  behind  the  plows,  when  the  soil  is  soft  and  moist, 
tiding  earlier  germination. 

You  can  work  the  BIG  FOUR  day  and  nightj  if  necessary,  for  it 
an  work  24  hours  a  day  just  as  well  as  8  or  10,  making  your 
eeding  a  matter  of  hours  instead  of  weeks-    Mr.  E.  F.  Luebke, 


Valley  County,  Mont.,  broke,  packed  and  drilled  100  acres^in  three 
days  and  nights  with  his  BIG  FOUR  "30." 

The  BIG  FOUR  enables  you  to  plow  deeper,  utilizing  the  rich 
sub-soil,  now  seldom  touched,  to  increase  your  yields.  Mr.  J.  A. 
McMillan,  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  who  farms  with  a  BIG  FOUR,  says 
his  wheat  threshed  out  more  than  double  per  acre  than  his  neighbors, 
who  farm  exactly  the  same  kind  of  land  with  horses. 

With  the  BIG  FOUR  you  can  harvest  your  grain  100  acres  or 
more  per  day,  before  half  your  crop  is  lost  through  delay.  You  can 
furnish  your  own  power  for  threshing,  at  a  cost  of  2  to  3  cents  a 
bushel.   You  can  run  all  the  machinery  on  your  farm  at  least  cost. 


The  Big  Four  "30 


The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  is  the  most 
conomical,  most  efficient,  most  reliable 
arm  power  in  use  today.  No  farmer  who 
as  ever  used  the  BIG  FOUR  or  seen  it 
/ork,  will  have  any  other.  You  are  not 
uying  an  experiment  when  you  buy  the 
!IG  FOUR — its  long  record  of  results 
as  established  its  efficiency  and  economy! 

The  BIG  FOUR  was  the  first  successful 
arm  tractor.  It  is  still  the  first.  It  is 
he    first  to    utilize   the  efficient,  con- 

inuous  power  stream  of  the  four-cylinder  principle.  Its  mammoth 
6-inch  drive  wheels  give  it  tractive  power  far  greater  than  any 
ther  tractor  of  equal  weight  and  rating,  and  enable  it  to  work  in 
oft  ground  better  than  any  other  tractor. 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL! 

It  must  make  good  on  your  farm,  on  your  test,  before  you  pay 
ut  a  cent.  It  has  a  self-steering  device,  possessed  by  no  other 
ractor,  that  steers  in  plowing  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand — 
aving  one  man's  wages  and  costing  you  not  one  penny  extra. 
Thursday,  my  boy  plowed  52^  acres  with  the  BIG  FOUR"— 
)le  H.  Bang,  Oslo,  Minn. 


SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

Steers  Self,  Saves  One  Man. 
First  Four-Cylinder  Tractor. 
Uses  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Etc. 
Most  Power  at  Lowest  Cost. 


The  BIG  FOUR  uses  kerosene,  gas- 
oline, benzine,  naphtha,  distillate,  or 
alcohol  with  unequalled  efficiency  and 
economy. 

The  horse  no  longer  has  a  place  in 
economical  farming.  His  limitations,  his 
uncertainty,  his  enormous  cost  compared 
to  his  productiveness,  have  finally  and  for 
all  time  rung  down  the  curtain  on  his  use- 
fulness to  the  scientific  farmer  of  today. 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  is  the  one  biggest  unit— the  one  greatest 
asset — in  modern  farm  economics — the  very  cornerstone  of  the 
foundation  of  greater  farm  profits. 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  is  the  first  step  for  any  farmer  to  take  who 
has  determined  to  abandon  expensive,  uncertain,  hit-and-miss 
methods  and  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  increased  yields,  better  quality 
of  crops,  and  larger  profits  his  land  is  capable  of  producing. 

Don't  make  any  mistake.  Investigate  the  BIG 
FOUR  "30."  It  will  stand  the  test.  Write  us  NOW 
for  the  BIG  FOUR  BOOK. 


Emerson- Bra ntingham  Implement  Co.,  431  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  III. 


(INCORPORATED) 


LARGEST  LINE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY  IN  THE  WORLD 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Listers,  Spreaders,  Planters,  Drills,  Cultivators, 
Mowers,  Hay  Tools,  Baling  Presses,  Corn  Shelters,  Gas  Engines,  Farm  Tractors, 
Steam  Traction  Engines,  Threshing  Machines,  Road  Rollers,  Wagons  and  Vehicles. 
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Electric  Lighting  on  the  Modern  Farm 


Another  Indication  of  Progress 


I 


N  AN  editorial  in  a  recent 
issue  of  a  farm  paper  it 
was  remarked  that  "We 
are  going  away  from  the 
things  our  fathers  did  because  we 
must.  In  this  onward  march  better 
conditions  in  everything  on  the  farm 
are  going  farword."  And  what  is 
found  in  the  farm  journals  of  today 
is  another  striking  example  of 
progress  itself.  The  subject  of 
lighting  on  the  farm,  is  one  that  has 
received  considerable  attention  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  or  so.  Pro- 
gression from  the  inefficient  tallow 
candle  to  the  smoky,  odorous  and 
dangerous  oil  lamp,  to  the  acetylene 
gas  burner,  then  to  the  electric 
light,  has  marked  a  part  of  the  bet- 
ter conditions  referred  to  above. 

After  a  number  of  more  or  less 
successful  years  of  experience  in  the 
making  of  electric  lighting  units  for 
the  farm,  it  is  now  an  established 
fact  that  electricity  is  almost  a 
necessity.  The  cheerful,  clean  and 
odorless  electric  lamp  is  making  its 
appearance  in  the  rural  districts  in 


all  parts  of  the  country.  The  elec- 1 
trie  manufacturers  have  learned  the 
exact  conditions  under  which  farm 
lighting  units  are  to  be  operated 
and  have  made  them  simpler,  more 
compact,  and  because  of  the  greater 
number  being  .o'd  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  prices  also.  Just  as  the 
gasoline  engine  caused  trouble  when 
it  was  first  introduced,  so  also  did 
the  electric  lighting  unit,  but  as 
both  have  become  more  common, 
their  characteristics  are  understood 
and  the  makers  better  understand 
how  to  make  them  to  suit  farm  con- 
ditions. 

Farm  electric  lighting  outfits  fur- 
nish low  voltage  curren*,  being  rated 
as  24  volts,  or  30  volts,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  the  city  where  current 
is  supplied  by  a  large  lighting  com- 
pany it  is  usually  of  a  higher  volt- 
age, about  110  volts  for  residences. 
Where  storage  batteries  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  lighting  genera- 
tor, a  lower  voltage,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  farm  unit,  is  supplied.  There 
is  one  advantage    in   favor    of  the 


lower  \oltage  as  used  on  the  farm, 
and  that  is  that  the  tungsten  fila- 
ment lamps  made  for  use  on  these 
systems  are  more  ruggeil  than 
those  made  for  110  or  2  20  volts. 
The  life  of  the  farm  low  voltage 
tungsten  incandescent  lamp  is  about 
660  hours  of  burning,  which  is  over 
a  year. 

One  of  the  newest  electric  light- 
ing units  (for  which  a  patent  has 
been  applied  for)  consists  of  a  gen- 
erator, a  cwitchboard  and  two  crates 
of  batteries,  all  connected  up  and 
permanently  assembled  on  skids  so 
that  two  men  can  lift  the  entire 
unit  and  set  it  anywhere.  The  en- 
gine is  not  furnished  as  part  of  this 
particular  plant,  as  the  gasoline  en- 
gine already  found  on  most  farms 
can  be  belted  to  the  generator  for 
a  few  hours  when  the  batteries  need 
charging.  In  the  summer,  when 
the  days  are  long,  the  batteries  will 
not  need  to  be  charged  but  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  while  in  winter, 
when  electric  lights  are  especially 
desirable,  and  when  the  nights  are 


long,  more  frequent  charging  is  re- 
quired. 

The  matter  of  wiring  up  the  farm 
house  and  putting  in  the  electric 
fixtures  is  not  one  that  should  cause 
much  trouble,  although  it  is  often 
thought  that  the  installation  of 
wires  means  considerable  expense 
and  dirt.  It  used  to  be  easy  enough 
to  get  a  contract  for  wiring  a  house 
that  was  being  built,  but  a  house 
already  up  and  occupied  was  an- 
other matter.  It  has  changed  now 
and  there  are  probably  as  many  old 
houses  being  wired  as  new  ones,  be- 
cause it  really  is  a  simple  thing. 

Farm  outfits  are  usually  rated  ac- 
cording tc  number  of  lamps  that  can 
be  burned  at  one  time  and  give  their 
full  quantity;  that  is,  a  12  to  16 
candle  power  lighting  unit  does  not 
mean  that  you  can  only  have  twelve 
lamps  in  your  house  and  barn,  but. 
that  more  than  twelve  should  not  he 
burned  for  any  length  of  time  to- 
gether. In  the  ordinary  house 
there  will  seldom  be  more  than  ten 
burning,  although  there  may  be  a 
total  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
lamps  in  the  house,  outside  and  in 
the  barn. 

GEORGE  C.  KIRCHGASSER,  E.  E. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  PLOWS 

THE  draft  of  a  plow  depends  nearly  altogether  upon  the  construction  of  the  bot- 
tom, the  shape  of  the  share,  the  curve  of  the  mold,  and  the  position  of  the  side 
plate.  These  necessary  details  must  be  worked  out  on  a  scientific  basis,  the  se- 
crets of  which  can  only  be  discovered  by  actual  experiments  in  the  field.  As  the 
soil  differs,  so  also  must  the  shape  of  the  plow.  The  greater  the  variety  of  soils  the 
greater  the  number  of  plows  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions. 

•psfe^v  Light  Draft  Plows 

■*•  have  been  on  the  mar- 

ket since  1842,  and  all  the  exper- 
imental work  in  designing  plow 
bottoms  was  accomplished  years 
and  years  ago.  Today  there  is  a 
P.  &  O.  plow  for  every  kindof  soil, 
for  every  condition  of  these  soils, 
in  all  standard  sizes — walking,  rid- 
ing and  engine  gang,. with  every 
kind  of  attachment, 
pvfr  r\  Light  Draft  Plows 
*  <-S-**'  are  standard  and  su- 
preme—made so  by  the  use  of  the 
highest  priced  material,  and  our 
advanced  methods  of  manufacture. 


P*fcO  Gang  Plow. 


P$Q  Engine 
Gang  Plows 


WE  make  no  tools  in  which  we 
take  a  greater  pride  than  in 
the  P.  &  O.  Engine  Gang 
Plows,  made  in  several  styles, 
both  Mold  and  Disc,  and  in  sizes 
from  four  to  twelve  furrows. 

The  P*0  Mogul 

Is  made  with  an  individual  lever 
lor  controlling  each  bottom.  The 
levers  all  point  to  the  center 
of  the  platform.  This  and  five 
other  patented  features  are  exclu- 
sive, and  cannot  be  found  on  any 
other  make.   The  Mogul  is  made 

from  five  to  twelve  bottoms.  PsO  Junior  Engine  Gang. 

The  P.  &  O.  Junior  Engine  Gang  Plow  is  made  for  three  furrows  with  a  fourth 
bottom  as  an  attachment.  All  bottoms  are  controlled  with  one  lever.  One  man  can 
operate  both  engine  ami  plow.  The  P.  &  O.  Disc  Engine  Gang  is  made  with  fouror 
six  discs,  and  with  a  platform  for  the  operator. 

P*  0  Stalk  Cutters,  Cultivators 
Disc  Harrows,  Corn  Planters 
and  Potato  Diggers 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  till- 
age implements,  suitable  for  all 
soils  and  conditions.  Remember 
that  P.  &  O.  Implements  have 
been  used  by  throe  generations  of 
American  farmers,  and  that  every- 
thing we  make  is 

Backed  by  an  Unqualified  Guarantee. 

_  ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  for  F&O  Implements  and  then 
insist  on  getting  them.  When  you  are  ready  to  invest  in  farm  im- 
plements, buy  the  best — the  PifcQ  line.  We  will  gladly  send  P*fc© 
catalogs  and  other  literature  to  any  address.    Write  us  your  wants. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  Illinois 


MOST 


Surely  nothing  is  so  import- 
ant, nothing  so  imperative,  as  to 
have  power,  plenty  of  power, 
and  so  always  be  prepared  for 
any  contingency  and  always  be 
ready. 

The  secret  of  successful  grain 
farming  is  "Ample  Power." 
Plowing  calls  for  power  and  lots 
of  it;  discing,  harrowing  and 
seeding  call  for  power,  harvest- 
ing calls  for  power,  threshing 
jails  for  power,  hauling  calls  for 
power. 

It's  the  same  story  over  and 
over  again.  Plow  and  plow 
deep  to  retain  moisture-  Seed 
and  seed  quickly  to  get  your 
crop  in  timely.  Harvest  and 
harvest  quickly  to  insure  against 
shrinkage  and  crinkling.  Thresh 
with  your  own  power  to  insure 
getting  done  in  time.  All  re- 
quire power. 


0RTANT 


"Ample  Power"  is  the  best  in- 
surance for  "Bumper  Crops." 
Don't  cheat  yourself  by  trying 
to  run  short  of  power. 

The  Pioneer  "30"  first  costs 
half  what  horses  cost  and  there- 
after saves  half  the  amount  us- 
ually spent  for  farm  power. 
Investigate. 

Eight  Exclusive  Pioneer 
Superiorities 

1.  Vibrationless   four-cylinder  dou- 
ble-opposed motor. 

2.  All  gears  entirely  encased,  run 
in  oil  baths. 

'3.  All  transmission  gears  machine- 
cut  from  solid  steel. 

4.  No     troublesome  power-losing, 
bevel  transmission  gears. 

5.  All  working  parts,  including  the 
motor,  entirely  housed. 

6.  3  forward  gear  shifts  providing 
big  speed  range. 

7.  Non-corrosive  sectional  radiator 
of  brass  and  copper. 

8.  Comfortable    operator's   car  can 
be  entirely  enclosed. 

1 8  Power  Ave., 


Pioneer  Tractor  Mfg.  Co.,  Winona,  Minn. 


—— — 


FUR  COAT.  $12.50! FREE  Litest™  wm  be  sent  to  »7«. 

9  j  interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 

!  mento  Valley— the  richest   valley  In   the  world. 
I  Unlimited    opportunities.      Thousands     of  acre, 
available    at    right   prices.     The   place    for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  ob 
earth.     Write    to    a    public     organization  that 
reliable    information.     Sacramento  Valley 


We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  rniy  $12.60.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish nide).  $16.00.  A  square  deal.  all  work 
g  uaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oouutry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9th  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


gives 

Devepolment  Assoc  ia- 
tion, Sacramento. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mention  The  Tv.enti.  th  Century  Farmer. 


THRESHING 


AN  ALL-WORK  TRACTOR 


Man  did  his  first  plowing  with  a  wooden  stick.  If  you  plow  with  horses,  this  looks 
rqueer  to  you.  But  the  farmer  with  a  tractor  looks  upon  working  horses  as  queer  too — - 
except  for  small  jobs — to  him  it  means  waste. 

Get  these  Tractor  Facts  in  your  mind 

One  man's  work  on  a  farm  with  one  horse  is  limited  to  25  acres — one  man  with  a  tractor  handles  400  acres. 
You  can't  afford  to  plow  and  till  as  deeply  with  horses — nor  as  well.  It  costs  too  much  to  keep  a  lot  of  horses 
standing  idle  most  of  the  time. 

A  tractor  will  save  $1  an  acre  in  plowing  —  besides  it  will  harrow,  haul,  thresh,  bale,  saw,  etc. —  pull  any 
machine  or  drive  it  with  a  belt.  A  horse  eats  1 0,000  pounds  of  food  a  year.  One  acre  out  of  every  five  under 
cultivation  goes  to  feed  farm  horses. 

A  tractor  works  24  hours  a  day  if  necessary — a  horse  10  hours  at  best.  Horses  get  sick — tractors  don't.  A  plague  struck 
Kansas  last  year — 20,000  horses  died  in  six  weeks.  To  plow  an  acre  is  a  day's  work  for  a  man  and  one  horse — 30  minutes'  work  for 
a  man  with  a  tractor.    The  tractor  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  horse  as  the  railroad  is  ahead  of  the  stage  coach. 

Here  is  the  whole  tractor  argument :  LESS  WORK— BETTER  CROPS- MORE  PROFIT! 

It  makes  a  Difference  what  Tractor  you  have 

Some  prove  costly — some  cheap.    We  buiid  a  tractor  the  right  way.    For  simplicity,  power  and  adaptability,  it  is  the  equal  ofy 
any  tractor.    For  strength  and  cheapness  of  operation,  it  has  no  equal.    It  really  costs  less  because  it  lasts  longer. 

For  all-round  tractor  ability  pick  the. 


ft  is  the  only  tractor  that  bums  kerosene 
successfully  under  all  conditions  of  climate  and 
load.  It  is  built  with  the  right  idea — to  use 
cheap,  abundant  fuel — and  make  it  give  the 
same  results  as  gasoline. 

Think  of  the  saving  in  fuel  cost — $1.50  — $3.00  everyday 
you  use  it. 

Here  are  some  OilPull  Facts 

FUEL-  The  OilPull  bums  any  liquid  fuel.  It  will  bum 
kerosene  in  any  climate— at  any  load.  ENGINE  —  The  O.P. 
30-60  h.p.  is  a  four-cycle  engine  with  two  cylinders  of  ten-inch 
diameter  and  twelve -inch  stroke.  O.P.  1 5-30  h.p.,  a  single- 
cylinder  engine  with  same  diameter  cylinder  and  same  stroke. 
CYLINDERS— The  cylinders  are  singly  cast  and  have  indi- 
vidual heads.  CARBURETER-  The  Secor-Higgins  Car- 
bureter is  used—  which  regulates  the  supply  of  fuel  undor  all 
conditions.  There  are  no  springs  nor  internal  mechanism  within  the 
carbureter.  IGNITION  SYSTEM  -  Low  tension  make-and- 
break  ignition  with  standard  magneto. 


LUBRICATION— A  combination  forced 
and  splash  system  of  lubrication  is  used. 
GOVERNOR— The  governor  is  actuated  by' 
bevel  gears  which  are  driven  by  reduction  shaft 
within  the  crank  case,  affording  perfect  speed 
regulation  without  stopping  to  readjust  carbureter  or  governor. 

GENERAL  —  The  material  and  design  of  the  gearing, 
crank  shaft,  crank  case,  valves,  axles,  etc.,  is  of  the  best.  All 
working  parts  are  accessible  and  still  thoroughly  protected.  The 
OilPull  combines  endurances  dependability,  simplicity,  and  low 
running  cost  with  the  fullest  capacity  for  self-regulation. 

OilPull  is  made  in  two  sizes— 30  tractive  h.p.,  60  brake  h.p., 
and  I  5  trc-.ctive  h.p.,  30  brake  h.p. 

The  Dreadnought  Steering  guide,  which  makes  the  tractor  self- 
steering,  is  furnished  with  every  OilPull. 

We  are  also  able  to  furnish  a  complete  line  of  power-farming 
machinery — gang-plows,  threshing  outfits,  automatic  balers,  saw 
mills,  etc. 

Write  for  data-book  on  the  OilPull 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power- Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN,  DES  MOINES, 

HOME  OFFICE:    LA  PORTE,  IND. 


No.  443 


o.v>»f. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


February  15,  1913 


5mall  Tractor  Problem  Hard  to  Solve 


p— ^  HL  small  farmer  is  asking 
for  a  small  tractor  and 
does  not  understand  why 
he  cannot  have  one.  While 
manufacturers  are  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  tremendous  de- 
mand, mechanical  and  economic  dif- 
ficulties make  it  an  awfully  hard 
problem  to  solve.  If  Mr.  Farmer 
could  go  through  the  graveyard  of 
small  tractors  extending  from  New 
York  to  the  Pacific  coast  he  would 
know  that  the  manufacturer  is  do- 
ing his  utmost  to  solve  the  problem 
for  him.  This  cry  comes  from  the 
farmer  himself,  from  the  editor,  the 
professor  in  the  college — from  so 
many  different  sources  that  tractor 
manufacturers  are  accused  of  being 
indifferent  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
public,  for,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  we  have  not  solved  the  small 
tractor  problem. 

Far  From  Being  Solved 
Our  manufacturers  have  solved 
the  big  tractor  problem,  and  even 
in  Europe,  where  the  tractor  prob- 
lem has  always  been  a  small  tractor 
problem,  and  where  agriculture  is 
on  a  smaller  and  more  intensive 
scale  than  we  have  yet  reached  in 
this  country,  even  in  the  eastern 
states,  the  small  tractor  problem  is 
far  from  being  solved. 

Practically  every  idea  that  has 
been  offered  by  European  inventors 
and  manufacturers  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  this  country.  Practically 
every  idea  ever  put  on  paper  has 
been  embodied  in  a  working  ma- 
chine, yet  in  France,  according  to 
M.  Silbernagel,  the  leading  French 
exponent  of  moto-culture,  only  four 
designers  out  of  twenty-seven  who 
have  shown  their  machines  in  public 
are  able  to  deliver  finished  working 
machines,  and  the  ratio  of  freaks  to 
commercial  successes  is  just  about 
the  same  in  this  country. 

Here  in  America  we  have  had  the 
big  tractor  problem,  which  they  have 
never  had  in  the  older  nations  of 
Europe.  "We  have  developed  the 
big  tractor,  made  it  do  an  infinite 
variety  of  work  successfully  and 
economically,  and  from  the  big  ma- 
chine we  have  gradually  worked 
down  to  what  not  a  few  practical 
men  consider  the  lowest  feasible 
limit  of  size  and  power. 

Tractors  Are  Used  Everywhere 
We  have  a  large  body  of  manu- 
facturers who  are  selling  their  trac- 
tors to  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
successful  use  in  every  variety  of 
work.  Tractors  are  used  for  plow- 
ing, seeding,  harrowing,  disking, 
drilling,  and  even  for  cultivating 
the  crop:  are  used  for  harvesting, 
for  threshing  and  for  hauling.  They 
help  to  build  the  highway  and  the 
railroad:  are  used,  to  drive  the 
clover  huller,  the  hay  baler  and  the 
corn  shredder;  to  move  buildings 
and  tear  up  trees;  to  fill  the  silo 
and  shell  the  corn,  to  saw  wood  and 
pump  water;  are  used  summer  and 
winter — on  all  kinds  of  roads,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  on  the  mountain 
tops  and  in  the  valleys.  They  are 
used  everywhere,  for  every  purpose 
and  under  all  conditions. 

A  Good  Word  for  the  Horse 
Unless  horses  get  much  higher  in 
price  than  at  present,  it  is  doubtful 


Harrowing,   Rolling  and  Seeding  at  One  Operation 
by  the  Use  of  a  Tractor 


whether  the  farmers'  ideal  of  a  four- 
horse  tractor  can  be  realized  for  the 
same  investment  as  horses  would  re- 
quire. This  is  not  because  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  four-horse  power 
engine  cheaper  than  to  raise  four 
horses,  but  because  horses  are  much 
more  flexible  and  can  do  much  more 
in  an  emergency  than  an  engine  of 
equal  power  under  ordinary  condi- 


tions. Therefore,  a  horse  will  get 
through  conditions  which  a  tractor 
of  the  same  normal  power  would  not 
get  through,  and  in  order  to  provide 
for  emergencies  an  excess  must  be 
provided.  Even  then  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  farmer  who  will  not  in- 
variably load  his  tractor  practically 
to  the  limit,  leaving  nothing  for 
emergencies.  The  tractor  will  stand 


working  to  full  capacity  day  in  and 
day  out;  the  horses  will  not.  There- 
fore, there  is  a  reserve  of  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  animal  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  get  with  the  tractor 
until  the  machine  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  every  farmer. 

Gives  the  Farmer  an  Option 
Theie  are  dozens  of  light  jobs 
about  the  farm  which  do  not  require 
four  horses,  and  the  farmer  has  the 
option  of  using  one,  two,  three  or 
four  horses,  making  a  very  econom- 
ical unit  in  any  case.  With  a  trac- 
tor he  would  have  to  use  the  whole 
machine,  because  he  could  not  divide 
it  up  into  smaller  parts.  The  trac- 
tor is  most  economical  when  worked 
well  toward  its  maximum  power, 
and  would  not  compare  favorably  in 
operating  cost  if  it  were  used  ordi- 
narily at  one-fourth  to  one-half  its 
rating. 

It  seems  as  though  the  small  trac- 
tor, as  a  small  machine  which  will 
utterly  and  entirely  replace  animal 
power,  is  a  dream  that  we  shall 
never  realize.  The  horse  is  too  con- 
venient and  too  economical  for  small 
jobs.  But  some  day  the  advantage 
of    mechanical    power  on  the  farm 


Take  My  New  Engine 

J  S  Use  It  90  Days 


FREE! 


Take  one  of  the  wonderful  new  1913  Model  Galloway  Gasoline  Engines 

r— use  it  right  on  your  own  farm  for  one  month,  two  months  or  three  months 


f  want  me  to  ship  you  on  this  freeolTer — I'll  shfo  it  immediately  Put  it  to  work  on  your  farm  the  day  yon  get 
It.   Keep  it  working  every  day.    Watch  it  carefully    Compare  it  with  any  and  every  engine  on  the  market  that 

,    yon  can  sreta  line  on  nomatter  what  the  price.    If  anybody  else  is  tryiig  to  sell  you  an  engine,  tell  them  to  make  you  the  same  offer 
,    that  Galloway  does.   Tell  them  Galloway  is  willing-  to  put  hia  eng-ine  ri™ht  side  by  eide  on  your  farm  with  any  other  engine  in  the  world 
and  letyou  be  the  judge.  Tell  them  you  don  t  want  any  eng-ine  salesman  trying-  to  Influence  year  judgment—you're  buying  engines  not  con- 
"versation.    Don't  lis'.en  to  a  man  who  i3n*t  willing  ti  let  you  j  idge  his  engine  on  its  merits.   The  man  who  ia  afraid  to  meet  me  on  that  kind 
of  a  proposition  is  no  man/or  you  todo  business  with.    Keep  my  engine  a  whole  month  or  even  two  montha  or  three  months  if  you  want  to. 
if  vou  believe  that  there  is  a  better  enerine  than  the  Galloway  anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  price,  tell  me  eo  and  I'll  take  ft  hack  and  I'll  pay  all  the  freight 
char<iea  both  ways,  eo  that  you  won't  be  out  one  single  cent  for  anything.   If  yoa  do  decide  to  keep  the  Galloway,  just  tell  me  so  and  I'll  give  you  the  benefit  of  the 
biggest  and  most  liberal  engine  offer  ever  made. 


I'll  Save  You  $50  to  $300  Sure! 


m 

H.P. 
to 
15 
H.P. 


90  Days' 
Free  Trial 


I'll  make  you  an  actual 
present  of  $50  to  $300. 
I'll  positively  guarantee 

to  save  you  at  least  that  much  in  the  first  cost  alone.  I'll  sell  you  a  Galloway  direct  from  my  factory  where  it  is  made. 
You  pay  me  just  what  it  costs  to  make  it  plus  one  very  small  profit — that's  alll  There  are  no  jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
salesmen  or  middlemen.    You  make  their  profits  yourself  when  you  buy  a  Galloway. 

The  Only  Way  Is  the  Galloway 

|That's  the  way  to  buy  an  engine,  and  it's  the  only  way  that's  absolutely  fair  to 

ayou,  and  that's  the  only  way  that  I'll  sell  an  engine.because  I  won't  keep  a  dol- 
llar  of  any  man's  money  unless  he  would  rather  have  my  engine  than  the  cash. 
■  When  a  man  will  tell  me  that — then  and  not  until  then  do  I  consider  a  sale  as  made. 
I  Every  single  man  who  does  business  with  me  is  absolutely  protected  by  my 

$5,000  Challenge— $25,000  Guarantee 

I  I  back  every  promise,  every  statement  and  every  claim  with  $5,000  in  cash. 

II  protect  every  one  of  my  customers  by  a  $2^,000  guarantee  of  absolute  satis- 
faction. Understand.  I  don't  say  reasonable  satisfaction  but  ABSOLUTE  satisfaction 
1 — AND  YOUR  WORD  Is  always  good  with  me. 

Special  Servoce  Bureau  FREE 


20,000  REASONS 


Here  are  a  few  expressions  from  farmers  now  using  Gallo- 
way Engines.  Twenty  thousand  others  have  had  exactly 
the  same  experiences.  These  are  men  just  like  yourself. 
Before  they  bought  a  Galloway  they  were  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  you  are  now.  You  will  say  exactly  the 
same  as  they  do  after  you  get  your  Galloway. 

Alex.  McLachlan,  Argyle,  Mich.  I  received  my  Galloway 
Engine  last  week  and  it  is  all  right.  Everybody  says  it  is  a 
dandy  engine.  Some  of  my  neighbors  got  bit  on  other 
engines  by  paying  $4C0  for  a  9  h.  p.  and  $460  for  a  10  h.  p. 
I  like  your  engine  dandy. 

Fred  Ruthardt,  Mt.  Vernon,  S.  D.  I  must  say  the  engine 
is  all  right.  I  saved  about  one  hundred  dollars  in  buying 
from  you.  I  don't  want  to  be  without  the  engine,  not  at 
all.   I  use  it  for  shelling  corn  and  grinding  feed. 

Frank  Peck,  Dorchester,  Neb.  My  Galloway  Gasoline 
Engine  does  lots  of  work  for  me.  It  shells  corn,  saws  wood 
and  grinds  feed.  I  have  no  trouble  with  it.  It  is  simple 
and  easy  to  start.    My  twelve-year-old  boy  starts  it  easily. 


My  force  of  high  salaried  Engine  Experts  are  at  your  command  absolutely  without 
charge.  They  will  tell  you  how  to  select  exactly  the  engine  which  is  best  suited  for  your  par- 
ticular purposes;  how  to  test  and  judge  an  engine;  how  to  use  one  to  best  advantage;  how 
to  fit  up  a  power  house — besides  answering  fully  and  completely  any  question  about  the  care 
and  operation  of  an  engine.  This  is  absolutely  free  to  you  whether  you  huy  a  Galloway  or  not 

HTGmportant!  Get  My  1913  Proposition 

This  year,  I've  got  something  better  to  offer  than  I  ever  had  before.  I've  got  a  plan  by 
which  you  may  get  your  Galloway  Engine  cither  wholly  or  part- 

ly  froo  and,  besides,  without  any  soliciting  or  canvassing,  ™ ™ ™ 

whatever.    I  can't  explain  it  now,  but  I  tell  vou  all  aboutit  in  a      £  MLfl       w\  I 

personal  letter  when  you  write  me.                     ^  |w  3  CI  ■  I 

Engine  Book  FREE  /Th-  coupon 

Now,  don't  wait  a  minute.   Get  my  Enfine    4p      ■  w 
Book  and  my  special  1913  offer  right  awaj.    »     to  Win.   Galloway.  Pres., 

415  Gal- 
Iowa, 
ne  Book, 


me  right  away. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.  / 

4is  Galloway  Station,  WATERLOO,  IA.  / 

Engines  Carried  in  Stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg. 


/ 

4?      Name  - 


Town 


7  Big  144  PageBooV  of  Furnitu: 
implements,  etc.,  goes  to  you 


BoggieSi  Harneafc 
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will  be  so  universally  recognized 
that  farm  ui«thods  will  be  changed 
whenever  possible  to  allow  oi  more 
jobs  being  done  by  the  tractor,  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  horses  to 
the  lowest  possible  lim".  The  horse 
will  be  kept  busy  2,000  or  2,500 
hours  a  year,  instead  of  less  than 
1,000,  as  at  present,  and  the  horse 
cost  per  hour  of  work  will  be  much 
reduced.  The  tractor,  which  does 
not  cost  anything  except  interest 
when  not  in  operation,  would  be 
available  to  do  all  jobs  requiring 
extra  power,  and  because  it  would 
be  used  to  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
capacity  it  would  be  economical  of 
operation. 

There  is  a  question  just  how  small 
a  tractor  can  be  economical.  One 
great  factor  is  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  possible  to  put  a  thirty 
horse  power  motor  on  a  tractor 
weighing  not  more  than  8,000 
pounds.  However,  in  order  to  make 
nat  8,000-pound  frame  carry  all  of 
he  parts,  it  must  be  made  more 
onipact,  of  more  carefully  selected 
raterials  and  must  be  refined  much 
more  carefully;  all  of  this  increases 
the  manufacturing  cost,  tending  to 
offset  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
>rials.  Past  experience  has  shown, 
unless  exceptional  care  is  taken  in 
.Manufacturing,  the  light  automobile 
Dr  the  light  vehicle  of  any  kind  does 
not  stand  up  as  well  as  one  that  is 
heavier;  and  the  farmer  must  al- 
ways remember  that  the  whole  cost 
includes  not  only  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  the  cost  of  labor  and  lubricating 
oil,  which  he  can  count  up  every  day, 
but  also  the  first  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine divided  by  the  to+al  amount 
of  work  he  gets  out  of  it,  plus  the 
interest  and  repairs.  By  the  use  of 
finer  metal,  more  compact  design 
and  better  workmanship,  the  small 
tractor  can  be  made  a  mechanical 
possibility.  By  -such  means  it  can 
be  made  to  develop  less  horse  power 
than  the  big  machine  and  still  plow 
out  its  own  width.  If  the  weight  of 
the  tractors  is  objectionable,  as 
many  have  conscientiously  urged, 
then  it  v  ould  be  more  objectionable 
If  this  weight  must  be  moved  over 
the  ground  several  times  in  order  to 
plow  out  a  given  strip  of  ground 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  tractor.  A 
tractor  of  thirty  horse  power  at  the 
drawbar  will  usually  plow  out  its 
own  width  in  sod  plowing,  and  con- 
siderably more  than  its  width  in 
Ktubble;  one  of  half  that  power  will 
usually  plow  out  its  own  width  in 
wtubble  and  may  *-e  two-thirds  of  it 
in  sod.  If  we  again  reduce  the 
power  of  the  tractor,  we  may  also 
reduce  the  width,  but  not  in  the 
same  proportion;  and  it  would  be 
doubtful  If  a  tractor  of  seven  or 
light  drawbar  horse  power  could  be 
made  to  plow  out.  one-half  its  width 
In  the  average  field.  There  is  an- 
other difficulty  to  overcome,  and 
that  Is  the  matter  of  steering  the 
tractor  when  the  load  is  pulling 
heavier  to  one  side. 

The  small  tractor  costs  more  in 
proportion  to  build,  soil,  buy  and 
operate.  Its  costs  get  closer  and 
closer  to  that  of  the  horse,  and  no- 
body ran  expect  r  farmer  to  dispense 
with  a  reliable  form  of  power  which 
he  has  in  the  shape  of  homes  for  the 
sake  of  taking  up  one  with  which  ho 
Is  not  fully  familiar,  and  which  of- 
fers no  remarkable  saving. 


wK  •«••••• 


That  Steel  Frame 


is  the  sturdiest  piece  of  construction  ever  put  into  a  traction  engine.  It  is  made 
of  steel  ship  channels  and  steel  plates — "built  like  a  bridge"— rivited,  not  bolted 
together,  and  braced  with  steel  angles.  It's  impossible  for  even  the  most  exces- 
sive vibration  of  the  engine  to  loosen  it,  impossible  for  the  severest  pulling  strain 
to  break  it.  This  rigidity  reduces  wear  on  the  bearings  and  gears  by  preventing 
vibration  from  the  motor. 

And  yet  even  with  its  unusual  strength  and  steel  construction  it  is  a  lighter 
tractor  per  horse  power  than  any  other  tractor.  Uses  less  of  its  power  to  pull  its 
own  weight— has  a  greater  pulling  power. 


Two  Sizes — 25  and  40  Tractive  H.  P. 


The  general  design — motor  in  center  of 
frame,  three  points  suspension,  rear  wheels 
turning  on  a  live  axle,  gives  the  Twin  City 
Tractor  a  durability  and  a  well  balanced  steadi- 
ness of  motion  not  found  in  any  other  type  of 


construction;  permits  easy  "traveling"  over 
both  rough  and  smooth  ground. 

It  has  many  other  qualities  which  are  worth 
your  most  careful  consideration.  They  are 
explained  in  our  Tractor  books  7A  and  9A. 
Write  for  them. 


Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 


Cuddy  self  steering'  device  op- 
erates on  Twin  City  Tractors. 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota  [ 


We  also  conduct  a  Tractor 
School. 


The  "Denning"  Pug  Tractor 


llunn  OB  rsinSMU   Mipll.n.  OMOlIlM  or  DMIIInlo  wlt»»..»il  rhan.r-a  or  pr.parallon. 
Alwnya  un.lor  sjaMMl  r..ntr<i|.   W»»Blll«g  Inalantly  In  layora. 

On-  man  or  l«iy  ■mi  npi-rolo—nu  ntli»r  Hid  narrawary.  _„,.,_ 
IMowIn*  rn.H(,m..nt  ha*  two  K-ln.-h  plow*  wlili-h  opt-rnlm-  ran  .nnlrnl  wllh.iul   '  hantlaf 
p,..lll.,n.     Mo.l  .iv.nonil.al  .ml  ».ll»U.-»..rv    MmhUw  f..r   ItnnlliK  ao.1  linn.  V-...rk 

II.*  .com  ..f  Mh-r  I.IK  |«.lnt«  that   yon  *MMhOT«M     A  ..la;  yal...  al  *.  low  prlc. 

Write  How  for  Tractor  Book — in  r.i: 
Dept.   TT,  HI   W If MIBtfl    MOTOR    IMI'I.KMKNT  COMPANY 
Cedar  maplds,  Iowa. 


"THE    PASSING    Or    THE  HORSE. 


HORSE,  TRUCK 
AND  TRACTOR 

THE  COMING  Or  CHEAPER 
POWER  for  CITY  and  P ARM 

By  HKUHKKT  N.  ("ANSON, 
U    W  KI.I.IS. 
ami  BOLL  I N  \V    IUTi'IIINSoN.  .h 

Tliln  honk  hn>  hern  wrltlnn  In  oollat.<irall'>n 
ny  thro*  riprrta  In  their  rrnpntlvp  Held.  Mr. 
I'ummi  U  well  known  fnr  hi"  original  rraf-anh 
work  In  IiiiIiikI rial  ami  r.i.nmnlr  anhji-i  la  anil 
nlao  aa  nn  adrirtMni  •aprrt.    111*  hnat  known 

hooka    urr.    '  Tlo'    ItMiiinn  f    llm  ltm|inr." 

•Thf  Itl.tnry  or  the  THr-phona,"  nun  "Ann 
ami  Main."  Mr  llui.Mnann  wrllra  aulhnrl- 
lallvi»1>-  na  a  i  onminrrlal  motor  yahl.  Ir  i*n*l» 
i,..t.  an.)  Mr  Kill,  la  1  .mnirUot  villi  Thn 
llnmrlv  I'ompanr.  mnnufacliirrra  of  Irailora. 

Tlila  la  I  In*  flral  anil  only  hook  n(  II.  iii.-i. 
anil  la  not  wrlltan  In  -rrvo  any  lltrrnry  pur- 
pn.e,  hill  lo  I'll  Hi.  lali-.l  fn'la  run.  rrnltit 
lha  unpiorilabli  nraa  i.r  I  ho  hot.o. 

Wat  »1.60;  Potitnjre  Eatra. 

r.  O.  BROWNE  k  CO.,  Publlahei a. 
1G7&-H  Transportation  Bullillnp;, 
CMICAOO. 
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THE  1913  "FLOUR  CITY'» 

Embodies  all  the  advanced  and  special  features  that  enter  into 
the  construction  of  a  general  farm  engine.  The  four  cylinder  motor 
admits  of  a  compact  power  plant  that  can  be  utilized  without  the 
necessity  of  heavy  construction,  while  the  large  diameter  drive 
wheels  insure  greater  tractive  power.  This  combination  admits  of 
the  greatest  power  with  the  least  weight,  consistent,  with  sub- 
stantiability. 

It  lessens  the  liability  in  crossing  bridges;  it  will  not  pack  the 
ground  so  much  in  field  work;  it  will  pass  over  soft  ground  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  and  save  fuel  otherwise  expended  in  transporting 
excessive  weight.  These  features  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  given   the  matter  consideration. 

If  interested  send  for  our  new  Catalogue  No.  19. 

KINNARD- HAINES  CO. 

844  Forty-rourth  Ave.  No.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Oil  Tractor 


15-25  H.P. 

Also  Build 
30-60  H.P. 


Single  Lever  Control 

The  forward  gear,  reverse  gear  and  the  clutch  are  all  operated 
by  a  single  lever.  Stripping  gears  is  absolutely  impossible.  Ask  us 
about  this  safety  feature. 

Light  and  Powerful — Simple  and  Economical 
We  guarantee  this  tractor  to  develop  more  than  full  rated 
power  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Naptha  or  Low-Grade  Distillate  Oils. 
Write  us  fur  Catalog  No.NK  821    and  price  and 
terms   on  this   great   general   purpose  engine. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  CO.  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Chicago. 


Handling  5oil  for  Production 


V— Storing  Water  in  Subsoil— Deep  Plowing 


I 


Wholesale  Prices  for  the  Asking  ^~ 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


FREE 

Engine 
Book 


THE  genuine  Witte — conceded  the  best  farm  engine  in  America — now  of- 
fered at  actual  wholesale  prices.  Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead 
the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  getting  the 
rhighest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price— what 
the  dealer  paid— aDd  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 
'  have  our  own  gas  well.  Power,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 
You  get  the  benefits.  But  you  couldn't  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte 
'  cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts 
f  gasoline  bills  in  half— pays  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

'  Every  part  guaranteed  5  years — full  rated  horse  jiower  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too. 
\ Euilt  in  all  sizes  from  VA  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  10°!o  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
special  offer  bulletin.    We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember,  it's  your  first 
chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 
reputation  at  a  small  price.    Mention  size| 
needed  or  work  to  be  done.  Write  at  once. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1552  Oakland  Ave 


EverV Parti  Kansas 

Guaranteed] 

5  Years 


N  ORDER  to  get  water  into 
the  subsoil  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  from  running 
off  the  surface  and  hold 
it  there  until  such  time  as  gravity 
can  draw  it  down  into  the  subsoil. 
In  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country, 
except  in  the  extremely  arid  regions, 
there  is  sufficient  precipitation  to 
raise  some  kind  of  a  crop,  providing 
the  water  is  held  where  it  falls  and 
prevented  from  running  off  and  be- 
ing lost.  The  problem  then  for  the 
farmer  is  so  to  handle  his  top  soil 
that  it  will  take  and  hold  the  precipi- 
tation that  falls  upon  it,  until  such 
time  as  it  can  pass  down  into  the 
subsoil.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  do  this. 
How  to  Hold  Water  in  Top  Soil. 
If  the  top  soil  is  loosened  to  a 
depth  of  two  inches,  these  two  inches 
of  loosened  soil  will  hold  water  up 
to  the  point  of  saturation.  Then  if 
any  more  water  falls  upon  it,  the  ex- 
cess will  run  off  and  be  lost.  Four 
inches  of  loosened  soil  will  hold  as 
much  again  water  as  two  inches. 
But  unless  the  rainfall  is  very  scant, 
four  inches  of  loosened  soil  will  not 
hold  all  of  it.  The  soil  must  be 
loosened  to  such  a  depth  as  will  en- 
able it  to  take  and  hold  all  of  the 
rainfall  possible.  Of  course,  in  all 
regions  of  the  country,  there  come 
occasional  violent  storms,  in  which 
there  is  an  excessive  rainfall,  such 
that  no  amount  of  loosened  soil  can 
take  it  and  hold  it.  It  comes  with 
such  a  dash  that  the  surface  be- 
comes compact,  so  that  it  sheds 
water  like  a  roof.  But  soil  may  be 
so  handled  that  it  will  take  and  hold 
all  of  the  ordinary  rainfall. 

It  follows  that  the  depth  to  which 
ground  must  be  plowed  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  take  and  hold  all  of  the 
normal  rainfall  is  determined  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  by  the  amount 
of  rainfall.  It  has  been  found  that 
with  a  rainfall  ranging  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  inches  annually,  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained  by 
i  plowing  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
|  inches  deep.  This  enables  the 
loosened  surface  soil  to  hold  the 
rainfall  of  ordinary  storms  until  it 
can  penetrate  into  the  subsoil.  If 
the  surface  soil  becomes  compact  by 
the  force  of  the  storm,  it  should  be 
again  loosened  up,  in  order  that  it 
may  take  and  hold  the  water  from 
the  next  storm.  In  this  way,  the 
water  that  falls  during  one  storm  is 
held  until  it  can  soak  down  into  the 
subsoil,  and  the  surface  soil  is  put 
in  condition  to  take  and  hold  the 
water  from  the  next  succeeding 
storm.  By  this  means,  sufficient 
water  .may  be  stored  in  the  subsoil, 
ir ore  than  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  growing  crops. 
Another  Advantage  of  Deep  Plowing. 

One  of  the  chief  losses  of  fertility 
in  the  soil  is  due  to  erosion  of  the 
soil,  caused  by  running  water.  Plant 
food  that  is  in  a  condition  to  be 
available  for  plants  is  soluble  in 
water.  Whenever  water  begins  to 
run  on  the  surface  of  cultivated  soil, 
it  dissolves  and  carries  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  plant  food,   which  be- 


comes irretrievably  lost.  More  than 
this,  the  rushing  water  carries  away 
with  it  immense  quantities  of  the 
very  best  soil.  In  time  this  wash 
produces  a  cut  in  the  soil  that  grows 
deeper  and  wider  as  time  goes  on, 
until  it  becomes  a  serious  bar  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  deeper 
one  plows,  the  more  water  he  will 
be  able  to  hold  in  his  surface  soil, 
and  the  less  there  will  be  to  run 
off,  causing  the  loss  of  both  fertility 
and  soil.  By  failing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  facts  that  have  just  been 
set  forth,  by  shallow  and  shiftless 
cultivation,  the  farmers  of  the  roll- 
ing country  adjacent  to  the  Missouri 
valley  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  their  best  soil  has  long  since 
been  washed  into  the  Missouri  river, 
from  which  it  can  never  be  regained. 
Deep  plowing,  plowing  to  a  depth 
sufficient  to  enable  the  top  soil  to 
take  and  hold  all  the  water  that  falls 
upon  it,  except  that  which  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  most  violent  storms, 
will  prevent  this  unnecessary  wash, 
this  irretrievable  loss. 
Another  Benefit  of  Deep  Plowing. 

Where  the  top  soil  has  been 
washed  away,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  new  top  soil.  This  may  be  done 
by  a  deep  plowing  of  the  subsoil, 
throwing  it  open  to  the  action  of  the 
elements,  of  air  and  rain  and  frost, 
so  that  the  crude  plant  food  that  it 
contains  may  be  oxidized,  and  in  this 
way  be  made  available  for  plant  use. 
All  that  this  new  soil  will  then  lack 
will  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  vege- 
table matter,  which  may  be  readily 
supplied  in  a  manner  that  will  here- 
after be  set  forth.  Then  this  new 
made  soil  will  be  as  profitable  and 
productive,  and  in  "every  way  as 
valuable  as  the  old  top  soil  that  was 
either  worn  out  or  carried  away. 
There  are  many  old  worn  farms  that 
.may  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by 
such  deep  plowing  as  here  described. 

Where  there  lies  near  the  surface 
a  refractory  and  infertile  subsoil, 
this  subsoil  had  better  be  left  where 
it  is.  Besides,  doing  no  good,  it  may 
do  harm  to  bring  it  to  the  surface. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  subsoil 
plow  may  be  used  to  loosen  the  sub- 
soil and  render  it  capable  of  holding 
the  necessary  amount  of  water, 
which  is  the  chief  end  to  be  sought 
by  deep  plowing  on  ordinary  soil. 
Where  deep  plowing  is  not  advisable 
for  this  reason,  the  subsoil  plow  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  though  at 
the  expense  of  more  labor  and  the 
using  of  much  more  power. 
Obdurate  Subsoil  May  Be  Redeemed 

It  may  be  profitable  to  attempt  to 
deepen  a  shallow  soil  that  is  under- 
laid by  an  obdurate  or  unfertile  sub- 
soil by  throwing  it  out  to  the  action 
of  the  elements  by  plowing,  at  the 
same  time  mixing  with  it  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  vegetable  matter  so 
that  when  the  vegetable  matter  be- 
comes thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  subsoil,  it  becomes  friable,  easily 
worked  and  productive.  Of  course, 
such  a  process  would  take  more  than 
one  season;  more  than  one  plowing. 
The  end  sought  could  not  be  ob- 
tained except  after  the  right  kind  of 
treatment  for  a  period  of  years.  But, 
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/Only  one  nuf^ 
"to  remove 


pnf/  cm  too? 
required 


Remove  One  Nut 
and  Share  is  Off 

Off  or  on  quick — that's  the  new 
feature.  That's  what  you  want. 
It's  the  biggest  plow  improve- 
ment in  years. 

When  you  see  how  it  works 
you'll  know  the  advantage  of  the 

JOHN  DEERE 


SHARE 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

"Q-D" — means  quick  detachable 
Also  quick  attachable.  You  take  the 
share  off  by  rcmovine  one  nut.  Put 
it  back  and  fasten  it  by  replacing  and 
tightening  nut. 

And  this  one  nut  is  in  a  handy  place 
—just  glance  at  above  picture.  Could 
anything  be  easier?  It  "stays  put" 
too.  Locking  lug  on  landside  holds 
share  perfectly  tight  and  rigid. 

Our  book,  mailed  free,  tells  all  about 
this  new  improvement  in  plows. 
Write  for  free  'Q-D"  Book  No.  Q-D  15 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


Mm 


LET  THIS 


ENGINE 

SOLVE  YOUR 

HELP  PROBLEM 

Does  several  men's 
r  work — at  less  than  cost  of  a  boy.  Surprising, 
the  amount  of  farm  "drudgery"  this  marvel- 
foul  little  engine  will  get  away  with.  Separates 
eream,  grinds  feed,  cuts  ensilage,  saws  wood, 
J  sheila  corn,  waters  stock,  washes  Buggy — the  fam- 
ily clothes— almost  anything  you  want.  Handy, 
practical,  easy  to  operate  — a  quick  starter  and 
steady  runner— excess  power  above  rating- 
convenient,  too— with  trucks,  located  anywhere. 
Fuel-gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate  or  gas. 

UH  4$  Farm  Engine 

is  a  REAL  ENGINE— sold  at  far  too  low  a  price, 
considering  quality— backed  by  the  nearly  IS 
years'  practical  engine  experience  of  a  reliable 

firm-mid  on  a  REAL  GUARANTEE,  gilt-edge  to 
you  and  iron-clad  to  us.  Don't  struggle  with  the, 
hired  man  problem"  this  season— when  the  T  &  M 
will  attend  to  It  for  you.  LET  US  SHOW  YOU  how 
Urn  "everlasting,"  reliable  engine  (1  i$  to  20  h  p.) 
will  fl<  Ir..  r  yon  more  power  an  i  greater  value)  In 
every  respect  tl,«n  you  pay  for.  Spring  work  la 
coming— writ*,  NOW.  for  catalog  and  prices. 
Jgrmaat «  Monahan  Co.  IS  8.  Hi vtr  St Oihttoth.  Wit 


INCREASE  YOUR  CROP 
8  TO  15  BUSHELS  TO  ACRE). 

The  Drllllon  Clod  rrushor  will  Increase  your 
yield  from  H  to  15  bushel*  per  acre.  It  crushes, 
pulverizes,  rolls,  levels  and  par-lea  the  noil  Mnk/'M 
a  perfect  seed  bed  which  retains  nil  the  rnoHturc 
a  few  Inches  below  the  surface. 

free  Booklet  tolls  all.    Write  today. 

molim;  PLOW  00., 

Dept.   410.    ;.J.  ii>..  Illinois. 
NEBRASKA   MOl.INB   I'lrOW  CO.. 
Dept.   410.   Omaha,  Neb. 


even  then,  it  would  be  a  highly 
profitable  undertaking.  Hard  clays 
and  shales  may  be  converted  by  this 
means  into  valuable,  easily  worked 
and  productive  soils.  Some  farmers 
have  completely  regenerated  a  shale 
bed  by  deep  plowing,  accompanied 
by  merely  filling  every  furrow  with 
coarse  vegetable  matter,  like  corn- 
stalks. Any  waste  roughage  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  suffi- 
cient is  spread  upon  the  surface  and 
turned  under  by  deep  plowing,  it  will 
in  he  course  of  time  become  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  clay 
or  with  the  shale,  and  will  render 
either,  or  both,  friable,  productive 
and  grateful  to  growing  vegetation. 
By  treatment  in  this  way  the  princi- 
pal objection  to  bringing  this  refrac- 
tory subsoil  to  the  surface  by  deep 
plowing  will  be  met  and  negatived. 
At  any  rate,  the  experiment  is  worth 
trying.  If  it  is  successful,  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  sought  in  tais 
chapter,  of  providing  means  for  get- 
ting water  into  the  subsoil  and  keep- 
ing it  there.  In  addition  to  this, 
such  a  method  will  add  just  so  much 
to  the  valuable  productive  soil  of 
the  man  who  carries  it  to  sucessful 
completion. 

An  Objection  Met. 
It  has  been  argued  that  where  the 
subsoil  is  open  and  porous,  although 
containing  all  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility, deep  plowing  is  not  advisable 
because  such  a  subsoil  will  not  hold 
the  water  that  penetrates  to  it.  It 
has  been  stated  that  such  a  subsoil 
will  take  all  the  water  that  is  given 
to  it,  and  cry  for  more,  letting  it 
pass  through  its  coarse  structure  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  plants  or  trees. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  to 
this  objection,  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  the  first  few  years  of  culti- 
vation. But  this  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  such  cases,  the  water 
that  penetrates  to  the  subsoil  carries 
with  it  fine  particles  of  earth  that 
in  the  end  are  caught  and  held  in 
the  lower  soil  spaces  in  such  a  way 
as  ultimately  to  convert  such  a  sub- 
soil into  the  finest  possible  reservoir 
for  water.  In  this  way,  by  deep 
plowing,  by  catching  and  holding  all 
of  the  rainfall,  by  permitting  the 
water  to  carry  into  the  subsoil  fine 
particles  of  earth,  it  will  eventually 
fill  the  soil  spaces.  This  natural 
condition  of  the  subsoil  unfavorable, 
to  production  may  be  changed  to 
a  most  desirable  condition. 
Water  in  Subsoil  a  Prime  Necessity. 

Certain  objections  to  which  there 
is  considerable  force  are  urged 
against  deep  plowing  because  in  cer- 
tain respects  it  produces  results  not 
to  be  desired.  Most  of  these  objec- 
tions may  be  successfully  met  If 
deep  plowing  leaves  the  soil  too  loose 
for  successful  cropping,  it  may  be 
compacted  so  as  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary condition  for  growth.  The 
throwing  up  of  new  soil  may  result 
in  a  disproportionate  vegetable 
growth,  due  to  the  excess  of  nitro- 
gen, that,  is  thereby  made  avail.tlilo. 
But  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  water  in  the  subsoil  Is  a  prime 
necessity,  is  of  first  importance,  and 
that  all  other  considerations  must  be 
made  to  yield  to  thin  one  requisite. 
To  this  one  end  every  tiller  of  the 
soil  should  devote  his  effort. 

In  a  following  article  It  will  be 
shown  how  this  deep  plowing  may 
be  done  at  the  least,  possible  expense. 


Get  a  Good  Engine — 
You'll  Use  It  a  Long  Time 

Choose  your  farm  engine  for  its  economy  in  use  of  gasoline, 
its  sturdy  power  to  stand  up  under  abuse,  its  durability  in  long 
service,  and  you  will  get  the  engine  that  saves  and  makes  most 
money  for  you  per  year  on  your  farm. 

We  manufacture  exclusively  a  complete  line  of  engines  for 
all  farm  purposes.  We  design  and  make  them  in  our  own  fac- 
tory and  put  into  them  such  superior  material  and  such  extreme 
care  in  manufacture  that  Fuller  &  Johnson  Engines  are  famous 
everywhere  for  their  wonderful  quality  and  economy  of  operation. 

"Double  Efficiency"  Farm  Engines 


offer  the  greatest  value  per  dollar  in  the  engine  world  today. 
Each  one  is  backed  by  the  honest  Fuller  &  Johnson  Satis- 
faction Guaranty  as  to  price,  durability,  steady  service  and 
moderate  operating:  cost.  We  could  not  build  them  better 
if  we  asked  double  the  price.  They  are  reliable  under  any 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Frost-proof,  and  will  start  easily 
In  any  weather.  So  simplified  that  the  averagre  man  with  no 
t  engine  experience  can  operate  them— 
marvels  of  modern  engine  building ! 


FREE  ENGINE 
ADVICE  COUPO 


l  to 

20 

Horsepower 


Be 
Sure 
to  See 
This 
Wonderful 
Engine  at  Your  Dealer's 


We've  helped  thousands  of  farm- 
era  decide  on  the  size  end  kind  of 
engine  best  suited  for  their  exact 
needs.  Our  Engineering  Depart- 
ment will  help  you  without  charge 
if  you  simply  nil  oat  and  mail  thia 
coupon. 

1— What  size  engine  are  you 
figurine:  on? 


2— Check  machines  operated. 
]  Corn-sheller  Pump 


]  Saw 

^  Thresher 

□ Cream 
Separator 


Grinder 
Silo  Filler 
j — j  Other 


Machines 


The  "People's  Price"  Engines  for  Economical  Buyers 

Absolutely  the  lowest  prices  at  which  engrines  possessing 
the  Fuller  &  Johnson  workmanship  and  higrh  quality  of  ma- 
terials can  be  produced  and  sold.  Built  in  Va  ,  2% ,  4,  6  and 
8  h.p.  sizes,  portable  and  stationary.  Strong;,  simple, 
powerful  and  worth  double  their  low  cost. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine 

known  the  country  over  for  its  won- 
derful work  as  a  labor  ligrhtener.  Saves 
the  women  work.  Ample  power  for 
pumping:  deepest  wells,  or  running:  any 
kindof light  machinery.  Soldcomplete 
—no  extras  to  buy.  Ask  us  about  It. 
and  the  other  money-saving:  Fuller  & 
Johnson  Farm  Power  Specialties.  You 
will  be  amazed  to  learn  what  they  are 
doing:  for  others. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO.  (Est  1840) 
(370)    2  Thornton  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 


3— What  do  you  need  an  en* 
trine  for  most? 


4-  Do  you  prefer  the  Double- 
Efficiency  or  a  low-price  en- 
gine? 


FREE  ENGINE 
BOOKS 


Just  check  which  books  you  want 
and  they'll  be  mailed  at  once. 


□ Double 
Efflcien 

□  ! 


□ Farm  Pump 
r 


Efficiency        I  I  Engine 

People's  Price 
Engine 


Address  FULL  ER  &  JOHNSON  MFO.  CO. 
2 Thornton  Street.  Madison.  Wis. 


Stick  a  Stamp  on  the  Letter 
and  Mail  It  Today! 


Let  Me  Ship  You 


This  1913  Spreader 


FREE 


No  Money  Down — No  Bank  Deposit — Absolutely 
FREE  for  Thirty-Day  Test  on  Your  Own  Farm 


That's  my  1913  offer  to  you.   Can  you  beat  It  ?  Never.  Doenn't  it  prove 
i  you  that  the  Galloway  nu  * 
irh  an  unheard-of -ofTer  ?  Of  < 


iy  1 

to  you  that  the  Galloway  muBt  be  all  and  more  than  I  claim  for  it,  or  I  could  never  make 
It  does,  and  I  rotan  just  that.    Send  for  one  today;  a*lva  it  « 
.  .  _  please,  and  I  know  you  will  say   "  "Galloway  tnakoa  tha  beat 
farmers  have  provad  it. 


Write  Me  for  My  Big  Catalog   and   New   Special  Propositi 

I  will  save  yon  $25  to  $50  by  cutting1  out  middlemen's  profits  on  a 

epreader  that  will  Work  twitter  and  outlant  any  spreader  built.   A  low-down,  t 
to- load,  llffht-drmft  mar h in*  cove rd  by  eleven  patent*  pro  tec  tin*-  our  blfr 
Improvement*  and  makinR-  it  thn  only  aprnader  of  It*  kind  in  the  world.  Itarked 
l»y  a  I^K.OOO  bond  and  K>.iW>0  rlinltrnff*  oil.  r  no  othi-r  manufacturer  darea  to  make 
you.    My  b.»  Illustrated  catalog-  Oils  all  about  the  Galloway.    Write  for  It  today 
'    ill  aend  you  my  new  startling*  1913  epecial  proposition  * 


Li    I  . 


H  yo 


r  partly  Irtie.. 


to  do 


"A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE  , 

Thin  book  it  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  reRuIar  price.  $1.00. 

It  la  free  for  Just  writin*  me  today.  It  Olla  how  to  care  for  the  manure,  how 
to  spread  It,  now  to  treat  your  aoll,  and  how  to  make  tha  manure-pile  pay  for 
your  spreader.   Write  me,  without  fell,  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALL0WAYC0.,  419  Galloway sta. 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 


aa.  4faV        R«a»o'n»  Why  You  Should 

Investigate  thsSANDOW 
sis  V   Kerosene  Stationary  ENGINE 


II  rum  on  ksTOSSSI  (cosl  oil),  issollna. 
alcohol  or  dutUlala  without  ehsnio  of 
•<liilpni.nl  —  •tarts  without  crsnslns— 
run.  In  sllhar  dir..  t|..n— thrntll,  «'•»• 
srn.d— hupinr  cnnl»«l  —  rpr...!  o.ntrnllMl 
whlln  running—  hocsliis— no  rsllSS  UO 
f«srt—  no  sprocket,  "tilr  throo  muring 
parts  —  portable  —  llrht  wol,ht  —  trsat 
powsr— lUrlr  .sill,  St  40  <|p|r..s  bal..w 
tarn— rnmplnU.  rra.1,  to  run— rhll- 
^  \  drr-n  op.rst.  th.m  —  o-,aar  Iron* 

dsn  iimlM    1»  ilii  rmmt 

hark  trlst     Sir..  3  to  Jo  II  I' 

...I  .  ,...1.1  l-l.r  I.,  f~.  -i.l-, 
vtiw.li  •»..••  S*.  S.tHt»».  .HI  h.  »a»ful 
to  J.B.    Osf  tpralsl  wl,.HI#1*f  prT"- 
•ln»s  m**»  fx*  <m»  half  «...  at  Srfll 
.n.ln.,,11  la  »...u..T.  |Uq 

_  Drlroit  MstorCar  Supply  Co. 
(anion  Ass..  Dsfroll.  Mich. 


lie  Hiir<-  to  .ni'iitlon  Tlif  Twentieth  IVn- 
tuiy  Kiirmrr  wh.-n  writing  to  «<1  vrrtlitprii 


Till':    KNCINK    THAT  ItUICATHES. 


hizic  i%  to  U  ii.  r. 

Iluy  a  (lAUK  AMI  eool.KU  iiml  ssvn  the  ■  ist 
nf  nil  nnglnn  on  fuel  consumption  No  wslr-r  trinltd 
or  hopper  to  hothpr  wllh.  Mi  fsns  or  bolls  lo 
eft  s*t  of  orn>r.  Mi  wslrr  plpos  to  frooro  ami 
rust  out  Wo  want  to  ship  you  any  •  »i  in.-  In 
otir  lino  ahsohitolr  without  ohllgallnii  on  your 
part.  Writer  for  ralalnRUo  "T"  nml  OSf  nllrao- 
llvo  propnrslllnn 

i:  am:    in-.   ■     Mi'l     '  '"  .    lows    l-'nIK  Iowa 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


February  15,  1913 


It  is  not  an  unusual  record  to  saw  10  cords  of  wood  on  one  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  with  a  Lauson  Frost  King  Engine.  We  have  records 
of  far  bigger  runs,  but  we  advertise  only  what  can  be  done  under  almost 
any  conditions  with  any  of  our  Frost  King  Engines. 

Get  a  Frost  King  rig  and  save  money  on  wood  sawing.  Also 
saw  wood  for  your  neighbors  and  make  money. 

The  Lauson     Frost  King 


Gasoline 


Engines 


Besides  sawing,  this  engine  can  be  used  for  pumping,  grinding,  cutting  silage, 
baling,  in  fact,  any  work  requiring  power.  With  a  Lauson  Frost  King  Engine 
it  is  done  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

No  Batttries.— The  Lauson  Gear-driven,  Built-in  Magneto  entirely  eliminates  batteries  and 
their  expense.    Throws  a  big  hot  spark  in  any  weather,  and  cannot  turn  igniter  points. 

Starts  Easily  — The  Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turning  over.  Requires  no 
cranking.    Positively  frost  proof.    Never  overheats.    Perfect  cooling.  . 

Tales  Ltss  Fuel  and  oil  and  delivers  more  power  because  of  special  feature  and  design. 
Replacements  due  to  weal  and  breakage  are  all  but  eliminated  by  having  the  parts  case-hardened 

or  *"ed  with  |*j£*™^elv  part  accurateiy  ground  and  fitted.  Engine  stands  perfectly 
quiet  even  under  full  load— another  proof  of  durability. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Oat  guarantee  ia  fair  and  honest.  If  the  engine  doe,  not  suit  you,  you  don  t 
keep  it.  Write  today  stating  power  required.  We  will  send  catalog  and 
name  of  Lauson  Dealer. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO., 
204  N.  W.  St,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 


Rearing  Boys  on   the  Farm 

V~How  Much  Education  is  Required? 


1  to  ltt  H.  P.  All  Types.  3 
Shipped  quickly  from  all  Transfer  Points. 


Burns  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Naphtha,  or  Distillate  at  all  loads. 
Designed  right.     Strong  in  every  part.     Lots   of  power. 
Motion  as  Steady  as  a  Steam  Engine 

A  Great  Threshing  Engine 

Will  not  shake  itself  to  pieces.  Does  not  drive  through  bevel 
gears.  Guides  as  easily  plowing  as  it  does  on  the  road.  Get 
full  particulars  by  writing  for  Oil-Gas  Tractor  Catalog  No.  3. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Builders  of  the  Red  River  Special  Threshers  and  Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 


Tarmers'Favorite 


Grain  Drills 


Among  the  many  styles  and  sizes  of  farmers'" 
'Favorite  Grain  Drills  you  will  find  just  the  machine  te  do" 
ryour  sowing  as  it  should  be  done.    The  vital  thing  is  to  drill 
rthe  seed  in  the  soil  at  an  even  depth,  to  sow  an  equal  amount  of  ^ 
rseed  in  every  furrow  without  skipping  or  bunching  and  cover  it  well. 
^If  your  land  is  trashy,  if  you  sow  in  cornstalks,  if  your  ground  is  hard, 
loose,  sandy,  sticky — in  short,  it  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding 
conditions  may  be — you  can  get  a  Farmer's  Favorite  Drill  that  will 
do  your  work  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  Grain  Feed  sows  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  seed,  both  large  and  small.  The  Fer- 
tilizer Feed  handles  all  brands  of  Standard  Commercial  Fertilizers.  Send 
for  a  Farmers'  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  go  to  a  local  dealer  and 
Jnsist  on  seeing  the  drill  that  is  warranted  to  do  all  claimed  for  it. 

TneAmewca  NsSeed/ngMachine  Co. 

\Sr>Rn*GFi£iD.  Ohio, 


SOMEONE  asked  Abraham 
Miicoln  how  long  a  man's 
legs  should  be.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's characteristic  re- 
ply was  that  he  supposed  they  ought 
to  be  long  enough  to  reach  from  his 
body  to  the  ground.  We  well  remem- 
ber when  it  was  a  question  of  serious 
discussion  just  how  much  education 
was  required  for  the  boy  who  ex- 
pected to  remain  on  the  farm  and 
the  general  conclusion  seemed  to  be 
that  he  needed  enough  arithmetic 
to  carry  ou  the  ordinary  business 
transactions  of  the  farm,  with  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  grammar  and 
English  composition  to  compose  a 
fair  letter,  and  enough  skill  in  pen- 
manship to  write  a  legible  hand. 
Fortunately,  we  have  made  great 
progress  since  those  days  in  our 
point  of  view  regarding  education. 
We  know  an  Iowa  farmer  who 
thought  he  had  done  especially  well 
with  his  boys  in  giving  them  a  com- 
mon school  education  and  in  truth 
he  had  done  much  better  than  most 
of  his  neighbors. 

In  these  days,  judging  from  a 
strictly  utilitarian  standpoint,  we 
have  come  to  see  more  clearly  the 
need  of  higher  education.  We  are 
rapidly  passing  from  the  period 
when  muscle  and  will  were  con 
sidered  the  only  assets  for  the  suc- 
cessful farmer.  Brains  count  now 
as  well  as  brawn,  for  scientific  farm- 
ing has  changed  the  whole  situation. 
Demand  a  Larger  Outlook. 
As  boys  come  to  the  period  of 
adolescence  their  minds  become 
more  alert  and  they  demand  a  larger 
outlook  on  life.  The  making  pos- 
sible of  this  outlook  determines 
largely  whether  or  not  the  boy  shall 
remain  on  the  farm.  First  in  im 
portance  in  securing  this  larger 
vision,  after  the  home,  is  the  coun- 
try school.  It  is  not  enough  in  these 
days  to  employ  the  first  neighbor's 
girl  who  needs  a  job.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  competent  trained 
teachers  and  this  means  larger  pay. 
The  country  school  presents  many 
problems.  The  tendency  for  larger 
and  larger  farms  decreases  the  num- 
ber of  possible  students,  but  the 
country  school  must  still  play  a  very 
important  part  in  fixing  the  ideals 
of  our  boys  and  girls,  giving  them 
the  vision  for  larger  things. 

And  then,  after  the  country 
school,  comes  the  high  school.  In 
many  instances  it  means  either  send 
ing  the  children  away  from  home 
or  moving  to  town,  and  many  a  fam 
ily  has  paid  a  dear  price  for  moving 
to  town.  Parents  who  have  led  ah 
active  life  are  unsettled  and  un 
happy,  while  the  children,  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  farm  life, 
with  the  conditions  incident  to  the 
town  or  city,  often  fail  to  grasp  the 
opportunities  presented  to  them. 
Matter  of  Early  Training. 
This  whole  matter  of  keeping  the 
boy  steady  up  through  these  years 
of  school  life  is  largely  a  matter  of 
early  training.  It  is  well  to  keep 
our  boys  green.  Many  times  the  boy 
just  in  from  the  farm  has  a  pretty 
hard  time  of  it,  but  in  the  great  corn 
fields  of  the  middle  west  the  good, 


sound  ears  are  those  which  have 
been  permitted  to  keep  green  well 
into  the  autumn,  until  the  proper 
time  of  maturing.  An  early  frost 
ripens  the  corn  and  make  it  look 
seared  and  hard,  but  investigation 
shows  it  to  be  soft,  light  and  chaffy. 
It  is  the  country  boy,  kept  green  to 
a  proper  maturing,  who  does  the 
world's  work. 

Blessed  is  the  father  and  mother 
whose  own  minds  are  alert  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  their  developing 
boys  and  girls  and  thrice  blessed  is 
the  boy  whose  mother  has  for  a  hus- 
band a  man  who  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  giving  his  wife  adequate 
time  for  rest  and  improvement. 
Many  failures  can  be  laid  to  over- 
tired mothers  whose  husbands  were 
more  concerned  with  enlarging  their 
barns  or  adding  to  their  acres  than 
they  were  to  the  proper  mothering 
of  their  boys. 

What  Is  Education? 

But  we  will  not  grasp  the  impor- 
tance of  this  question  until  we  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  education. 
After  all,  education  in  its  best  sense 
does  not  mean  training  a  man  to 
make  a  living,  but  rather  training 
him  to  live.  One  may  be  a  farmer, 
a  lawyer  or  a  preacher,  but  he  is 
first  of  all  a  man.  What  he  needs  is 
to  be  taught  to  live.  With  this  in 
mind  no  education  short  of  the  best 
is  good  enough  for  the  man  who  ex- 
pects to  spend  his  life  on  the  farm. 
The  college  trained  man  will  make  a 
better  neighbor,  father  and  citizen; 
he  will  also  make  a  better  farmer. 
The  agricultural  colleges  are  doing 
a  wonderful  work  these  days,  send- 
ing back  to  the  farm  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  young  men  and 
women.  The  lifting  of  the  intellec- 
tual tone  of  farm  life  means  more 
than  anything  else  in  keeping  the 
best  grade  of  boys  on  the  farm. 
Boys  do  not  leave  because  of  hard 
work.  The  best  boys  have  left  in 
large  numbers  in  the  past  because 
of  the  call  of  the  higher  intellectual 
life.  Bring  thfs  life  back  to  the 
farm,  as  it  is  rapidly  coming  back, 
and  the  boys  will  remain  in  increas- 
ing numbers. 

Should  Increase  Efficiency 
The  purpose  of  education  is  not 
merely  to  teach  a  boy  to  live;  it 
should  also  teach  him  how  to  live 
efficiently.  His  education  should 
be  conducted  in  such  a  method  as  to 
accomplish  this  end.  The  current 
method  of  education  is  devoted  al- 
together too  much  to  training  the 
memory  merely.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  boy  be  taught  how  to 
remember;  he  must  be  taught  to 
know  and  to  do.  Education  de- 
velops what  the  old  educator  calls 
"the  capacity  to  bring  things  to 
pass."  The  thoroughly  educated 
boy,  if  he  should  forget  everything 
that  he  had  learned  from  his  books, 
would  be  able,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  developed  in  him  by  his  edu- 
cation, to  make  a  text  book  for  him- 
self. The  world  is  full  of  jobs  that 
are  actually  crying  to  be  done.  Ed- 
ucation should  develop  the  capacity 
to  do  these  jobs,  and  a  restless  de- 
sire to  undertake  the  doing  of  them. 
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Lngineers  Hold 
Meet  at  Chicago 

The  conservation  of  energy  neces- 
Bary  In  agricultural  industries  was 
the  principal  subject  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  held  recently 
in  the  Great  Northern  hotel,  Chi- 
cago, 111.   College  professors,  experts 


L.  W.  CHASE. 
President 

employed  by  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  students  of 
agricultural  colleges,  all  took  a 
lively  interest  and  an  active  part  in 
the  exercises.  The  annual  banquet 
was  presided  over  by  B.  F.  Harris  of 
Champaign  as  toastmaster  and  R.  B. 
Swift  of  Libertyville,  111.;  Prof.  C.  F. 
Hirshfield  of  Cornell  university  and 
F.  I.  Mann  of  Gilman,  111.,  were  the 
principal  speakers. 

At  the  annual  election  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  1913  were  chosen: 

President — L.  W.  Chase,  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

First  Vice  President — Dr.  Edward 
Rumely,  Laporte,  Ind. 

Second  Vice  President — J.  A. 
King,  Chicago. 

Secretary — I.  W.  Dickerson,  Ur- 
bana,  111. 

Treasurer — J.  L.  Mowry,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Council — J.  B.  Davidson,  Ames, 
la.;  J.  I.  Stewart,  St.  Paul,  and  W. 
A   Kavanaugh,  Chicago. 

Keep  Your  Tools  Sharp 
Everyone  who  uses  edged  tools  at 
all  knows  that  he  can  do  only  half 
a  job  when  his  tools  are  dull,  besides 
taking  him  a  lot  longer.  It  means 
wear  and  tear  on  both  you  and  your 
tools  when  you  try  to  worry  along 
with  tools  that  are  only  half  sharp. 

On  most  farms  the  only  article 
for  sharpening  these  tools  is  the 
old-fashioned  grindstone.  This  has 
been  in  use  for  centuries,  and  the 
grindstone  of  today  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  one  that  was  in  use 
at  the  time  of  Columbus.  Most 
farmer*  have  tried  to  get  away  from 
it,  but  they  found  that  emery  and 
other  "natural"  grinding  substances 
are  not  even  as  good  for  their  pur- 
pose as  the  Krindstone.  Nearly 
every  farmer  has  on  his  sc-ap  heap 
some  old  emery  grinder  that  he  has 
had  to  discard  Just  because  it  de- 


stroyed more  toolo  than  it  was 
worth. 

Of  late  years,  however,  there 
have  been  invented  a  number  of 
other  abrasives  that  have  shown 
themselves  far  superior  to  emery, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  times 
as  fast  cutting  as  the  grindstone. 
These  abrasives  are  made  in  huge 
electrical  furnaces  where  a  heat  of 
7,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  an  electric  cur- 


rent of  extremely  high  voltage.  This 
gives  to  the  substance  the  hardness 
and  temper  of  the  diamond  itself. 
Every  little  particle  that  goes  into 
the  grinding  wheel  is  so  hard  that 
it  keeps  sharp  and  never  wears 
smooth.  By  always  having  a  sharp, 
clean  cutting  edge  it  is  able  to  shave 
away  the  steel  in  minute  shavings, 
cutting  freely  and  without  heat. 
Emery  is  mined  from  the  earth,  and 
as  such  is  full  of  impurities  that 


cannot  be  remedied.  The  other  be- 
ing a  manufactured  substance,  the 
ingredients  can  be  fully  controlled 
so  that  there  are  no  impurities  in  it 
to  cause  friction  or  heat. 


Wyoming  has  a  mountain  14,000 
feet  high  in  Fremont  county.  The 
lowest  point  in  the  state  is  on  Belle 
Fourche  river,  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,100  feet.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Colorado,  Wyoming  is  the 
highest  state  in  the  union. 


The  Perfect  Plow 


Has  Come' 


When,  after  4  years'  use,  a  plow  proves  equal  to  every  possible  need,  on  thou- 
sands of  farms,  in  all  kinds. of  soil,  at  all  depths  up  to  8  inches,  it  can  be  nothing 
less  than  perfect.  Yet  the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal  Plow  has  done  all  this 
— and  more.  For  it  has  also  shown  a  practical  way  to  guard  against  drought,  a  way 
to  save  manure,  a  way  to  lessen  harrowing.  Just  read  the  facts  set  forth 

below  and  then  judge  for  yourself  ifany  farmer  can  afford  to  do  without 

this  remarkable  plow. 


Also  Made 

Single 
Bottom  or 
Triple 


How  It  Works 

The  secret  of  the 
"C.T.X."  Universal 
success  is  the 
bottom  —  its 
peculiar,  cork- 
screw, auger- 
like  shape.  In- 
steadofthrow- 

ing  the  dirt  backward  and  upward 
like  the  ordinary  plow  bottom  (see 
arrow  in  picture  "B"),  the  dirt 
travels  backward 
and  downward 
(see  arrow  in 
picture  "A"). 

Thus  an  abso- 
lutely clean  fur- 
row. Thus  a  thoroughly  pulverized 
soil.  And  a?3  trash  covered.  And  each 
slice  turned  clear  over  flat.  No  air 
spaces  between  topsoil  and  subsoil. 

And,  remember,  the  Rock  Island 
"C.T.X. "Universal  does  this  whether 
on  tame  sod,  stubble  or  trashy  com 
ground;  whether  in  gumbo,  heavy 
clay,  loam  or  any  other  kind  of  soil! 

Makes  You  Money 

Yes,  sir,  it  makesyou  money!  Look 
at  the  pictures  below.  See  those  air 
spaces  in  picture  No.  1,  left  by  the 
ordinary  plow?  Now,  look  at  pic- 
ture No.  2.  No  air  spaces  there,  be- 
cause the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X." 
Universal  doesn't  leave  any  air 
spaces. 


Either 
Single  or 
Double  Bottom 


C.T.X." 
Bottom 


Rock  Island  (C.T.  X.)  Universal  Plow 


AIR  SPACE— ordinary 

Air  spaces  are  dangerous.  For 
In  dry,  hot  weather,  those  air  spaces 
cut  off  moisture  from  coming  up 
from  below  and  your  crop  suffers 
for  want  of  water. 

No.  2 


NO  AIR  SPACE-"C.T.X." 
On  the  other  hand,  land  plowed 
with  the  Rock  Island  "  C.T.X." 
Universal  has  none  of  those  air 
spaces.  The  topsoil  lies  flat  against 
the  subsoil.  Moisture  comes  up  from 
below,  when  needed,  just  like  kero- 
sene comes  up  the  wick  of  a  lamp. 
The  weather  may  be  blistering  hot, 
it   may  not    rain   for  weeks  and 


weeks,  but  your  crop  livesand  grows. 
Don't  think  that  by  harrowing  you 
can  do  away  with  air  spaces.  You 
can't.  You  can't  get  down  deep 
enough  with  your  harrow.  Land 
plowed  with  air  spaces  between  top 
and  subsoil  will  have  air  spaces  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

How  It  Saves 
You  Money 

This  plow  saves  you  money  in  four 
ways: 

First,  by  doing  all  kinds  of  plow- 
ing. For  it  does  perfect  work  on 
any  land  in  any  soil  that  can  be 
plowed.  No  need  of  mote  than  one 
plow.  Saves  buying  a  plow  for  sod, 
or  an  extra  bottom. 

Second,  it  saves  a  lot  of  work  and 
time.  Because  it  thoroughly  pul- 
verizes the  soil.  Will  save  you  at 
least  one  harrowing. 

Third,  it  saves  manure.  Because 
the  soil  is  so  thoroughly  pulverized 
that  very  little  manure  leaches  away. 
Manure  stays  where  it's '  'put"!  With 
manure  as  precious  as  it  is,  you 
can't  afford  to  waste  any. 

Fourth,  its  light  draft  saves  horses 
and  harness.  Strong,  durable  and 
longer  life.  Better  material  and  less 
repairs. 

A  Reasonable  Price 

Don't  get  the  impression  that  the 
Rock  Island  Universal  is  a  hii;h- 
priced  plow.  With  all  its  perfec- 
tions, with  nil  its  success,  with  all 
its  advantages  and  saving,  it  cotta 
practically  the  tame  at  ordinary 
plow:  Beware  of  imitations.  The 
"C.T.X.  "is  patented  and  "C.T.X." 
Is  stamped  underneath  ou  every 
bottom. 


Our  Output  Limited 

Even  though,  each  season,  our 
factory  facilities  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  to  care  for  an  increasing 
demand,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  plows  we  can  make. 
Skilled,  expert  workmen,  such  as 
our  methods  require,  are  not  plenti- 
ful. The  indications  are  that  our 
output  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
far  oversold.  So,  if  you  are  at  all 
interested  in  plowing  right  and 
making  more  money  from  your 
work,  you  had  best  act  at  once  and 

Send  Name  Now  for 
Latest  Free  Catalog 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of  the  great- 
est plow  invention  in  40  years.  We 
will  also  tell  you  the  nearest  place 
you  can  see  the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X." 
Universal  Plow.  Then  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  the  plow  that's 
won  world-wide  fame.  Your  own 
practical  experience  will  show  you 
why. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low—  or  simply  write  these  words 
on  a  postal,  "I  am  Interested  in 
plows.  Then  add  name  and  ad- 
dress and  send  postal  to  us. 


iiiiiiiiiimiHiiiiiiiiiiHi 


ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 


Coupon  for  Free  Books 

Rock  Inland  Plow  Co. 

s.  .  ..ml  Ave.  Hock  Inland.  III. 

I'lcusc  send  mo  tlio  complete  bookH 
on  llio  "C.  T.  X."  UmvcrKul  I'low. 


Name 


385  Second  Avenue 


(112) 


ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 
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CYCLONE. 
LAWN  FENCE 

is  the   highest  grade 

lence  on  the  market,  heavier, 
stronger  and  closer  spaced 
than  any  othei — rust-proof, 
durable,  and  made  by  the 
exclusive  Cyclone  method 
of  weaving  which  makes  It 
sag-proof. 

Cyclone  Fence 
COSTS  LESS  than  inferior 
makes  because  it  is  made 
in  enormous  quantities  in 
one  of  the  biggest  fence 
factories  on  earth. 


CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM  GATES 

are  heavily  galvanized, 
built  for  strength,  teliability 
and    convenience.  Heavy 
tubular  steel  frames  and  lust- 
proof  fabric.  Double  raising  device;  automatic  stock 
proof  lock;  adjustable  stretcher  bar  holds  fabric  tie  ht 
and  leaves  frame  free  from  holes  that  weaken  it. 
Big  Catalog  and  information  FREE.   Write  today. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO 


Dept.  82 


WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 


GET, 


Square  Deal 


PRICES 


»*4 


On  Square , 
Deal  Fence  First 


Send  for  th  is  catalog1  and  price  list.  See 
what  it  means  to  you  to  buy  a  fence  wo-  | 
ven  at  the  mill  that  makes  the  wire. 

Square  Deal  Fence  is  elastic,  spring?— made 
from  wire  that  is  hard  but  not  brittle.  The  wavy 
strand  wires  keep  Square  Deal  fences  tight  and  trim 
the  year  *  round.  The  one-piece  stay  wires  help  sup- 
port the  fence — keep  it  from  sagging  between  posts  I 
and  from  buckling  at  the  bottom  to  let  the  pigs  under 
— requires  fewer  posts,  saving  money,  time  and  labor. 

The  Square  Deal  Lock— "the  knot  with  a 
grip  that  will  Dot  slip" — locks  every  strand  secure- 
ly so  stock  can't  spread  the  wires.  No  brittle  welds 
to  snap  —  locks  are  all  self  draining — moisture  will  J 
not  remain  in  the  knot  and  rust  the  i 
Drop  Us  A  Postal  Today— get  our  catalog.price  1 
list,  local  dealer'snameandahigh  grade,  four-section 
folding  2-foot  rule— all  FREE. 


KEYSTONE  STEEL  & 
WIRE  CO.  [U] 
1611  Industrial  St. 
PEORIA  ILLINOIS 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Ponltry  Fence„22%c. 
l-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

fMany  styles  and  heights.   Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  Ind. 


FARM  FENCE 

11  cts.  a  rod 


11  2  for  a  26  In.  high  fence; 

17  1-4e.  a  rod  for  17  inch  high 
stock  fence  :  2  8  1  -2e  a  r  od  f  or  a 
60-inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Special  barb-wire, 80 
rod  spool,  $1.55.   Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10      morton.  illinois* 


FARM  FENCE 


41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  166  Monde,  Ind 
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CENTS 
A  ROD 


.  For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
,  freight  prepaid. 

*  Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat* 
tie.  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  Etc 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 
We  save  you  big  money— give  you  highest 
Mail  postal  note  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
.  G9  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WIRE  CO.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Bird's-tye  View  of  Our  New  Sister  Republic 


M-ONTEREY,  Mexico  —  Stand 
with  me  on  one  of  Mon- 
terey's three-story  sky- 
scrapers and  take  a  look 
at  the  Pittsburgh  of  the 
Mexican  republic.  That  mighty  stack 
off  at  the  right  belongs  to  the  biggest 
steel  plant  south  of  the  United  States 
boundary.  It  has  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000,000  and  is  now  turning  out  steel 
rails  for  the  new  roads  which  are 
building.  In  another  direction  are 
the  huge  smelters,  controlled  by  the 
Guggenheims,  which  represent  a 
capital  of  millions,  and  still  farther 
over  is  a  great  brewery  which  looks 
as  though  it  might  have  been  lifted 
bodily   up   from   Milw  "U1  cp    or  St. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

above  the  sea  as  the  top  of  the  Blue 
ridge. 

The  valley  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains as  ragged  as  those  of  the 
Rockies,  which  now  shine  in 
opalescent  hues  under  the  rays  of 
the  semi-tropical  sun.  One  of  the 
peak3  looks  just  like  the  hump  of 
a  gigantic  camel  and  another  has  a 
head  like  a  bishop's  miter.  The 
Sierra  Madre,  or  Mother  range,  in 
this  clear  air,  seems  to  be  a  great 
etching  cut  by  the  stencils  of  the 
gods. 

The  slopes  of  these  mountains  are 
thirsty  and  dry,  but  the  valley  is 
green  and  the  Santa  Catarina  river, 
which  runs  through  it,  gives  it  ir- 
rigated fields.     It  also  brings  floods 


Consul  General  Philip  C.   Hanna,  Uncle  Sam's  Chief 
Representative  in   Northern  Mexico 


Louis  and  dropped  down  here  on  this 
Mexican  plateau. 

Monterey  lies  in  a  rich  mineral 
country.  The  mountains  about  it 
yield  silver  and  gold  and  its  railroad 
facilities  are  such  that  it  has  coal 
and  iron.  The  most  of  its  industries 
are  highly  protected,  and  the  steel 
it  makes  costs  almost  double  what 
the  price  would  be  if  no  duty  were 
paid. 

Metropolis  of  Northern  Mexico. 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  city  itself. 
Monterey  is  the  metropolis  of  north- 
ern Mexico  and  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
an  up-to-date  city  this  side  of  the 
line.  It  lies  six  hours  by  train  from 
the  United  States  boundary,  in  a 
beautiful  valley,    which    is  as  high 


which,  at  times,  carry  away  buildings 
and  drown  hundreds  of  people.  Only 
about  three  years  ago  it  swept  away 
hundreds  of  houses  and  destroyed 
over  5,000  people. 

Monterey  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  flat  city  of  perhaps 
90,000,  mostly  made  up  of  one  or 
two-story  buildings,  built  close  to  the 
streets,  the  rooms  running  around 
courts  or  patios,  in  which  are  all 
sorts  of  vegetation.  A  little  Ameri- 
can boy  here,  in  writing  back  home 
about  Mexico's  buildings,  said: 

"In  the  United  States  we  put  a 
yard  around  the  house.  Here  in 
Monterey  the  people  build  the  house 
around  the  yard." 

This  well  expresses  the  sight  we 


have  from  the  house  top.  Every 
building  incloses  a  yard,  and  we  can 
see  banana  trees,  bushes  and  other 
vegetation  growing  out  of  the  houses. 
The  roofs  are  all  flat,  and  the  city  is 
more  like  one  of  the  orient  than  of 
the  North  American  continent.  At 
first  sight  it  reminds  one  of  the 
Spain  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  but 
this  impression  fades  as  you  see  not 
far  from  the  principal  plaza  a  mil- 
lion-dollar hotel  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  some  big  business  blocks 
of  the  same  material,  while  further 
out  are  many  new  villas  of  Ameri- 
can style. 

Now  turn  your  eyes  to  the  streets. 
They  are  narrow,  and  they  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  with 
plazas  or  parks  here  and  there.  The 
town  is  paved  with  brick,  and  it  has 
a  brick  factory,  which  is  turning  out 
tens  of  millions  of  brick  every  year. 
In  some  sections  American  buildings 
are  going  up  made  of  brick,  and  the 
age  of  brick  and  concrete  seems  to 
be  crowding  that  of  adobe  and 
stucco.  The  concrete  construction  is 
largely  the  work  of  an  American 
architectural  engineer,  J.  F.  Wood- 
yard,  who  has  been  installing  such 
buildings  all  over  Mexico. 

Fat  Investment  for  Canadians. 

As  we  look  at  the  streets  we  can 
see  the  electric  cars  flying  through 


A  DIFFERENCE 
It  Paid  This  Man  to  Change  Food. 

"What  is  called  'good  living' 
eventually  brought  me  to  a  condi- 
tion quite  the  reverse  of  good 
health,"  writes  a  New  York  mer- 
chant. 

"Improper  eating  told  on  me  till 
my  stomach  became  so  weak  that 
food  nauseated  .me,  even  the  light- 
est and  simplest  lunch,  and  I  was 
much  depressed  after  a  night  of  un- 
easy slumber,  unfitting  me  for  busi- 
ness. 

"This  condition  was  discouraging, 
as  I  could  find  no  way  to  improve 
it.  Then  I  saw  the  advertisement 
of  Grape-Nuts  food,  and  decided  to 
try  it,  and  became  delighted  with 
the  result. 

"For  the  last  three  years  I  have 
used  Grape-Nuts  and  nothing  else 
for  my  breakfast,  and  for  lunch  be- 
fore retiring.  It  speedily  set  my 
stomach  right  and  I  congratulate 
myself  that  I  nave  regained  my 
health.  There  is  no  greater  com- 
fort for  a  tired  man  than  a  lunch 
of  Grape-Nuts.  It  insures  restful 
sleep,  and  an  awakening  in  the 
morning  with  a  feeling  of  buoyant 
courage  and  hopefulness. 

"Grape-Nuts  has  been  a  boon  to 
my  whole  family.  It  has  made  of 
our  2-year-old  boy,  who  used  to  be 
unable  to  digest  much  of  anything, 
a  robust,  healthy,  little  rascal 
weighing  32  pounds.  Mankind  cer- 
tainly owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  expert  who  invented  this  perfect 
food."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  "There's  a 
reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 

interest. — Advertisement. 
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them,  ami  HHb  reminds  mo  of  the  fat 
contract  which  McKenzle  &  Mann, 
the  Toronto  capitalists,  have  gotten 
out  of  this  town.  They  came  here 
four  or  five  years  ago  and  obtained 
a  concession  for  putting  in  water 
works,  sewers,  electric  lights  and  the 
street  railways,  and  in  payment  made 
a  contract  with  the  government  for 
bonds  equal  to  the  amount  invested 
at  10  per  cent  interest  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  The  contract  was  so 
worded  that  the  more  money  they 
spent  the  better  the  bargain,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  improvements  were 
made  regardless  of  cost.  The  money 
was  borrowed  in  England  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  and  remittance  men 
and  other  second  sons  of  the  lenders 
were  sent  over  and  given  fat  jobs. 
Not  a  few  of  these  hired  men  lived  in 
state,  having  their  own  saddle  horses, 
and  among  the  crowd  promenading 
the  plaza  at  night  could  be  seen  these 
men  striding  about  in  their  riding 
clothes  and  puttees. 

McKenzie  &  Mann  also  planned  the 
building  of  a  big  hotel  at  the  Topo 
Chico  Springs,  near  here,  and  they 
have  also  a  farm  of  over  a  thousand 
acres  which  they  are  fertilizing  with 
the  city  sewage.  I  understand  that 
they  are  experimenting  with  Egyptian 
cotton,  and  that  the  estate  promises 
to  be  a  valuable  one. 

As  to  the  debt  incurred  for  these 
public  works,  Monterey  will  be  loaded 
with  thig  interest  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and,  whether  it  will  be  able 
to  pay  the  principal  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Americans  in  Mexico. 

There  are  several  thousand  Ameri- 
cans here  in  Monterey.  They  are 
interested  in  the  stores,  in  planta- 
tions and  in  other  business.  There 
is  a  newspaper  published  in  English 
and  Spanish,  and  a  number  of  our 
citizens  have  bought  lands  along  the 
road  from  here  to  Tampico.  I  had 
a  talk  with  Consul  General  Phillip  C. 
Hanna,  who  has  had  charge  of  our 
foreign  business  in  northern  Mexico 
for  the  last  thirteen  years.  He  has 
his  office  in  this  city  and  has  twelve 
consuls  under  him,  stationed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  republic,  from  whom  he  receives 
frequent  reports.  He  tells  me  that 
Mexico  was  on  the  edge  of  a  boom  at 
the  time  the  revolution  broke  out, 
and  that  the  republic  had  then  at 
least  50,000  Americans  who  were  en- 
gaged in  business  of  one  kind  or 
another.  There  were  2  0,000  or 
38,000  in  northern  Mexico  and  little 
colonies  in  every  city  of  size.  Since 
the  revolution,  some  of  these  people 
have  left,  but  the  exodus  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  those  Americans  who  lived 
In  out-of-the-way  districts  and  of 
Americans  who  have  gone  away  on 
account  of  the  depressed  business 
•tate  which  the  unsettled  conditions 
have  caused.  There  are  still  many 
American,  business  men  scattered  all 
over  Mexico.  General  Hanna  thinks 
the  number  is  perhaps  80  per  cent  of 
that  before  the  revolution  began.  Hf 
tells  me  that  the  opportunities  here 
are  great  for  the  investment  of 
American  capital,  and  predicts  that 
there  will  be  an  American  invasion 
as  soon  as  the  country  is  stable. 

!!<■  also  estimated  that  there  are 
something  like  200,000  Mexicans  In 
the  United  States,  and  that  there  are 
Perhaps  130,000  in  Texas.  There  are 


many  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  better 
Mexican  families  of  the  republic  are 
now  being  sent  to  our  country  for 
their  education,  and  there  is  scarcely 
an  American  college  which  has  not 
its  Mexican  students.  Many  of  the 
boys  are  taking  engineering  and  agri- 
cultural courses,  and  at  the  same 
time  many  agricultural  experts  are 
being  brought  here  from  the  United 
States  to  give  advice  to  the  farmers 
and  to  show  how  to  make  the  big 
estates  pay.  Some  of  these  are  ex- 
clerks  of  our  Agricultural  depart- 
ment, who  are  paid  double  the 
salaries  they  have  been  getting  at 
home,  and  others  have  come  from 
our  state  agricultural  colleges 

Mexico  in  1913. 

I  am  surprised  how  little  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  the  United  States 
knows  about  Mexico.  We  send 
150,000  Americans  to  Europe  every 
year,  and  they  spend  an  average  of 
a  thousand  dollars  apiece,  or  a  total 
of  $150,000,000.  They  tramp  them- 
selves tired  in  the  galleries,  and 
scratch  Holland,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy  as  with  a  fine  tooth  comb 
for  strange  customs  and  costumes. 
They  do  not  find  them.  The  truth 
is  the  Europe  of  today  is  all  one.  It 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  United 
States,  and  if  one  would  see  the  big 
things  of  travel  he  had  better  go  to 
the  lower  part  of  our  own  continent. 

This  Mexico  is  a  world  in  itself, 
and  it  is  a  world  of  strange  sights 
and  strange  people.  It  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  15,000,000,  and 
of  these  at  least  12,000,000  are  In- 
dians, the  descendants  of  the  Aztecs. 
They  cannot  read  or  write,  and  in 
many  respects  are  about  the  same 
as  the  Aztecs  of  the  Montezumas., 
The  other  3,000,000  Mexicans  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  or 
of  those  with  a  large  admixture  of 
Indian  blood.  They  also  have  their 
queer  costumes,  and  as  one  rides 
through  the  country  he  sees  a  new 
picture  at  every  turn  of  the  eye. 

Picturesque  Scenes. 
Coming  here  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
I  saw  lusty,  brigandlike  men  wearing 
great  sombreros,  the  crowns  of  which 
rose  a  foot  above  their  heads  and 
whose  brims  were  a  foot  wide  all  the 
way  around.  Some  of  these  hats 
had  hoops  of  silver  about  them  as 
thick  as  your  wrist  and  gorgeous  in 
trimmings  of  silver  and  gold.  Not  a 
few  wore  coats  or  short  jackets, 
oranamented  with  bright  silver 
buttons.  The  trousers  of  some  of 
the  men  were  striped  with  silver 
braid,  while  not  a  few  had  silver- 
mounted  revolvers  hung  to  their  hips. 
At  some  ot  the  stations  men  eo 
dressed  galloped  up  on  horses,  also 
gayly  appareled,  and,  looking  ncros? 


the  country,  we  now  and  then  saw 
troops  of  cavalry  dashing  over  the 
fields. 

The  lower  classes  were  even  more 
picturesque.  The  Indians  wore  high 
hats  of  straw  and  blankets  or  serapes 
of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  the 
women  had  dark  blue  cotton  shawls 
over  their  heads,  so  draped  that  only 
the  upper  half  of  the  face  showed. 
Not  a  few  had  bright  red  skirts  and 
bright  waists  and  some  were  bare- 
footed, showing  a  little  more  of  the 
ankle  than  the  prudes  of  America 
allow. 

World  of  Mexico. 
This  is  one  of  the  human  phases 
of  this  world  of  Mexico,  a  world 
which  was  born  when  the  Spaniards 
began  to  'marry  the  Aztecs  in  the 
days  of  the  Montezumas.  Physically 
there  is  no  fairer  world  in  this  uni- 
verse of  matter,  and  in  natural  re- 
sources there  is  none  richer.  Let  me 
give  you  some  idea  of  its  extent. 
There  are  only  four  other  republics 
on  this  hemisphere  which  have  as 
much  land.  Mexico  is  equal  to  the 
whole  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  its  coast  line 
on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  is  so 
great  that  if  it  could  be  joined  it 
would  extend  from  San  Francisco  to 
London  and  leave  some  to  spare.  It 
would  more  than  reach  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Manila  in  the  Philippine 
islands.  The  country  is  about  as 
long  as  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  its  breadth  at  the  top  is 
as  great  as  the  distance  between 
Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis.  The 
land  is  shaped  like  a  great  horn,  the 
roots  of  which  are  fastened  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  tip  of  which 
is  Yucatan.  It  slopes  from  both 
sides  to  the  top,  and  there  are  ridges 
with  great  mountains  upholding  a 
vast  rolling  tableland,  the  most  of 
which  is  a  mile  above  the  sea.  The 
mountains  comprise  some  of  the 
highest  of  the  Rocky  mountain  sys- 
tem, Mount  Orizaba  being  over 
18,000  feet  high  and  Popocatepetl 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower. 
Mexico  has  volcanoes  as  high  as 
Pike's  Peak,  the  names  of  which  we 
hardly  know,  and  it  has  more  than 
fifteen  which  range  from  two  miles 
to  three  and  one-half  miles  in  al- 
titude. 

Crops  All  the  Year  Round. 

This  land  is  one  of  many  climates, 
and  of  almost  every  crop  desired  by 
man.  Tn  the  low  coast  lands  are  all 
the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  and  Ameri- 
can companies  are  now  setting  out 
banana  plantations  not  far  from  the 
Mexican  gulf.  A  little  higher  up 
coffee  grows,  and  in  other  sections 
rubber  can  be  profitably  raised. 

Here  on  the  plateau  the  climate  is 
like  an  Ohio  June  all  the  year  round. 

(CONTINUED  ON   I'ACSR  FORTY.) 


While  They  Work 

Without  Leaving  a  Scar  or  Loss  of  Hair. 


Macte^jOOO 


SPAVIN  KtMEDYl 


The  Only  Spavin  Remedy  in  the  World  Sold 
Under  a  $1000  Bond. 

FOR  SPAVIN,  RINGBONE,  THOROUGHPIN. 
CURB,  CAPPED  HOCK,  SHOE  BOIIy,  SPRUNG 
KNEE,  LACERATED  AND  RUPTURED  TEN- 
DONS, SWEENY.  ETC.,  it  is  unsurpassed,  fre. 
quently  imitated,  but  not  equalled. 

OUR  FAITH  is  such  that  we  can  afford  to 
GUARANTEE  MACK'S  THOUSAND  DOLLAR 
SPAVIN  REMEDY  and  furnish  with  every  bot- 
tle a  $1000  WARRANTY  BOND,  which  insures 
to  you  the  return  of  your  money  if  the  results 
from  its  use  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  if 
it  does  not  overcome  all  forms  of  lameness,  from 
whatever  cause. 

Your  Remedy  Is  a  Wonder 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Mar.  21,  1912. 
McKallor  Drug  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:~I  wish  to  advise  that  I  have  entirely 
cared  the  Ourb  on  my  driver  in  less  than  three  weeks 
with  your  Mack's  Thousand  Dollar  Spavin  Remedy. 
It  is  all  you  claim  it  to  be,  and  is  the  best  remedy  I 
have  ever  used.  Yours  very  truly, 

Wisconsin  Lakes  Ice  &  Cartage  Co. 
Per  Jos.  G.  Meyer,  Supt. 

FREE  Veterinary  Advice 

OsaGraduateVetermarian  where  your  horse  it 

to  answer  all  questions/^   \\Ume  &  mall  it  to  us 

regarding  lameness  in 
hor9es,  free  of  charge. 
Mark   a  cross   on   picture  of 
horse  showing  where  lameness 
is  located  and  cut  out  and  mail 
same  to  us.    You  will  receive  in- 
structions how  to  cure  the  trouble. 
If    your  druggist  can't  supply 
Mack's  Thousand    Dollar  Spavin 
Remedy  remit  price  direct  to  us  and 
we  will  send  at  once,  prepaid.  $5.00 
per  bottle — and  worth  it.    Accept  no 
substitute.  Our  valuable  book,  "Horse 
Sense,"  Bent  free  to  any  address, 

McKALLOR  DRUG  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Give  hi 
ideal  working 
conditions.  Protect 
his  neck  and  shoulders 
with  Ventiplex  Collni 
Pads.    Then  see  him 
throw  his  weight  in  the  collar— then  watch  him 
pull.  Then  see  how  gladly  he'll  help  you. 

Ventiplex  Pads 

are  made  of  our  patent,  porous,  Ventiplex  fab- 
ric. It's  full  of  little  air  passages,  allowing  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  Absorbs  moisturo  like 
a  blotter.  Draws  it  right  through  to  the  ontsiHo 
from  whence  it  quickly  evaporates.  Easily 
washed.  They  keep  the  horse's  neck  and  shoul- 
ders clean,  dry  and  free  from  sores,  galls,  etc. 

Your  dealer  should  have  thorn  in  stock.  If  ho 
hasn't,  write  us.  Tell  us  his  name  and  address. 

BURLINGTON   BLANKET  COMPANY 

Makors  of  tho  famous  "Stay-on"  Blankat 
Dept.   25,  Burlington,  Wis. 

Canadian  Address— Windsor,  Ont. 


CALVES 


Raise  Them   Without  Milk 

Rook  lot  Froo. 
The  Nrbraski  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with  advertisers  on  this  page,  and  oblige 
both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


Let  Me  Send  You  This  Book  and 
I'll  Quote  Wholesale  Prices 
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Try  Any  Monmouth  For  30  Days  Froo 
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Irom  forest  and  mills 
direct  to  you 


Stop  paying  five  profits  on  lumber  and  millwork.  We'll  sell  you  direct 
at  one  profit.  We  get  our  raw  materials  at  cost  of  production.  We  own 
huge  timber  tracts — billions  of  feet  of  standing  fir,  spruce,  cedar.hem- 
lock  and  Western  soft  pine— some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  celebrated  Puget 
Sound  district.  We  do  our  own  cutting,  Jogging,  hauling.  Our  six  great  mills 
produce  daily,  twenty  to  thirty  carloads  of  highest  quality  lumber,  sash,  doors, 
shingles  and  general  millwork.   It's  easy  to  see  why  we  can  undersell  everyone 

else.    We'll  sell  you  at  prices  lower  than  your  dealer  can  buy  for.    Just  note  prices  at  the  left. 

40%  to  60%  on  lumber  and  millwork 

Immediate  Shipments— Quick  Delivery 

We  carry  immense  stocks.    We'll  ship  your  orders  within  twenty-four  to 
forty  hours.    Seven  great  railways  radiate  from  Seattle.    Our  shipments 
reach  all  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  within  two  weeks.  The 
carlot  rates  from  Seattle  to  you  bring  our  delivered  prices  below  all 
competition. 


Better  Materials  Guaranteed  £flfgU?fmber-S 

lumber,  famousfor  strength  and  durability.  Free  from  large  knots  and  sap.  Reaches 
you  straight— not  warped— and  uniform  in  thickness  and  width.  Railroad  companies 
use  fir  for  carsills,  car  siding.  Has  proved  the  best  for  changes  from  climate  to  cli- 
mate, and  for  severe  wear  and  tear,   Grade  for  grade,  our  material  Is  better  qual- 
ity th  in  carried  by  local  lumbermen.    No  warped,  culled  or  dirty  stock  shipped 
on  our  orders.   Money  promptly  refunded  unless  satisfied. 

Cat  fiiiv  Priroc  TnAuv  Quit  paying  40%  to  60%  too  much 
\jet  UUr  rriCeS  lOaay  f«rlum^erof  inferior  quality.  Get  our 
direct-to-you  figures.  Send  us  your  carpenter's  material  list.  We  ship 
everythlng'for  building  complete—  lumber,  sash,  doors,  shingles,  millwork. 
hardware  and  paint.  Mail  the  Coupon  today  for  catalog  and  price 
list. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.,  G2U»£ e 

Kindly  send  me  your  catalog  and  list  of  prices  on  lumber 
and  building  supplies,  laid  down  at  my  station. 


I  am  planning  to  build  as  follows: 


2x4.  14  and  16  ft.  No.  1 
I        common  fir.  per  M  -  $13.00  $i.&5 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-ln  5  Minutes! 


E.  O.  Culhreath ,  Johnston,  S.  O.,  does  it.  Thousands  of 

others  doing  it.  Why  not  you?  Pull  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  the  land  value— grow  big 
crops  on  virgin  soil!   Get  a 


— the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.   More  power  than  a  locomotive.  60% 
lighter,  400%  stronger  than  cast  Iron  puller.  30 
1  ay  s'  free  trial.  3  y  ear  guarantee  to  replace,  free, 
^castings  that  break  fromany  cause.  Double 
safety  ratchets.   Free  book  shows  photos 
HL  and~  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
Will  interestyou.  Write  now.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  15521st  St. 
Centcrville,  Iowa 


TRAPPERS 

We  Pay  Highest  Casta  Prices 

ffe  are  the  oldest  established  Fur  House  in  Kansas 
City— have  been  paying  highest  cash  prices  and  al- 
ways giving  our  customers  a  square  deal  on  every 
■hipment  since  1870.    Ship  us  all  your 

FURS 

We  need  all  you  can  send,  right  now.  We  pay 
the  prices  we  quote;  give  liberal  assortment,  do 
not  undergrade,  and  remit  cash  in  full  same  day 
shipment  is  received.  We  charge  no  commission. 
Send  today  for  our  free  price  bulletin  quoting  high- 
est cash  prices  which  we  actually  pay,  free  tags 
and  full  particulars. 

M.  Lyon  &  Co.,  258  Delaware  St., 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits.  live  stocltl 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soonl 

■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
|longer-—horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon  I 

rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Getapairatdealers. 
II  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 
40  sizes— fit  any  wagon— sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
_ HARVEY SFRIKGC0..75M7III St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


Kindly  mention  this  magazine  when 
communicating  to  advertisers. 


Are  You  Going  to  Build? 

If  so,  three  things  are 
necessary  in  buying 
your  material.  First, 
quality;  second,  serv- 
ice; third,  price.  When, 
it  comes  to  quality, 
that's  our  hobby.  Serv- 
ice, no  one  is  better 
prepared.  Price,  "We 
are  there."  No  one  is 
as  well  equipped  as  we  to  ship  your  entire  wants 
in  the  Building  Material  line  from  one  place,  in 
one  shipment,  at  one  time.  In  addition  our  stock 
is  centrally  located,  which  means  a  big  saving 
in  freight  rates.  We  make  a  business  o£  shipping 
Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware,  Paint,  Cement  and 
everything  required  for  any  kind  of  building  direct 
to  the  consumer.  It  you  are  going  to  build,  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  get  our  catalog  and  prices. 

C.  HAFER  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


BIG  Money  intKe 

OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  work,  with  the  • 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
klt :  a  teamoperatesit  and  easily  moves 
Hover  any  road.  Borea  everything 
except  hard  rock,  and  it  drills  that. 
"  tower  or  staking;  rotates  its 

drill.  Kasy  terms;  write  for 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mf k.  Co. 
Bos  620.    Carinas  Iowa. 


i 


1Af  E  BBLIEVB  that  every  one  of 
VV  our  readers  is  more  or  less 
interested  in  home-build- 
ing and  home  adornment. 
Practically  every  farmer  who  is  in  a 
position  to  think  of  building  a  home 
likes  to  get  ideas  and  suggestions 
along  this  line,  and  therefore  it  is 
our  idea  to  give  our  subscribers  the 
very  best  plans  and  ideas  that  we 
can  get  hold  of — homes  that  can  be 
built  thoroughly  and  attractively  at 
a  small  cost. 

We  have  shown  on  this  page  one 
of  the  most  attractive  homes  for  the 


The  kitchen  and  pantry  are  un- 
usually well  lighted  and  very  con- 
veniently located  with  reference  to 
the  dining  room. 

Now,  on  the  second  floor  of  this 
tasty  little  home  there  are  three  spa- 
cious bedrooms  and  each  one  of  them 
has  a  closet  larger  than  the  ordinary 
house  of  ten  rooms.  The  spic-and- 
span  tiled  bathroom  on  this  floor 
makes  another  big  up-to-date  feature 
of  this  modern  cottage,  and  is 
equipr"d  with  every  modern  con- 
venience. 

The  finishing  of  a  home  of  this 


This  Attractive  6-Room  Home  Can  Be  Built  for  $1,952 


have 
clear 
little 


MTCtitN 


DINING  BOOM 


farmer  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
average  size  family  and  is  equipped 
with  every  convenience  that  the  most 
up-to-date  home  in  the  city  has. 
In  the  picture  shown  above  we 
not  been  able  to  give  you  as 
a  conception  of  this  attractive 
home  as  we  would  like,  but  it 
will  answer 
the  purpose 
and  convey  to 
you  what  can 
be  done  w'th 
a  small  sum 
of  money  if 
the  money  is 
properly  han- 
dled. This  six- 
room  cottage 
i  s  considered 
by  many  farm- 
ers who  have 
built  it  to  be 
the  most  prac- 
tical and  best 
First  Floor  Plan        arranged  home 

that  they  could  build.  The  interior 
arrangement  is  especially  pleasing. 
From  a  large  porch  extending  across 
the  long  front  of  the  building  one 
enters  into  the  reception  hall  and 
from  thence  through  a  wide-cased 
opening  to  the  main  living  room. 
The  living  room  is  large  and  pleas- 
ant with  its  handsome  staircase  and 
built-in  seat.  Then  there  is  a  bay 
window  that  extends  across  the  front 
of  this  room  and  makes  a  very  nice 
i  place  to  sit  in  on  dark,  gloomy  days. 


kind  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  and  you  will  not  be  one  bit 
disappointed  when  you  see  how  thor- 
oughly attractive  the  designing  of 
this  house  is.  Your  reception  hall, 
living  room  and  dining  room  are 
trimmed  with  oak,  have  fine  oak 
floors,  oak  doors  and  a  handsome  oak' 
staircase  leading  to  the  second  floor. 
All  of  the  other  rooms  of  the  house 
are  fin- 
ished with 
high- 
grade, 
s  o  u  t  hern 
yellow 
pine  which 
c  a.  n  be 
s  h  ellaced 
and  var- 
nished and 
given  just 
as  much 
polish  as 
the  best 
oak  trim 
the  outside 
coats  of 


Second  Floor  Plan 


you  ever  saw.  On 
of  this  cottage  two 
paint  are  all  that  is 
needed  and,  of  course,  this  will  be  a 
matter  determined  solely  by  your 
own  individual  taste.  But  just  im« 
agine  for  a  minute  what  a  pretty 
place  this  would  be  painted  in 
white,  with  a  dark  green  stain  on 
shingles  and  on  the  roof  of  the 
porch,  with  the  windows  and  other 
trimmings  put  in  dark  green.  Who 
wouldn't  like  to  have  a  home  like 
this?  Where  is  there  one  of  our 
readers    who    wouldn't    be  mighty 
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Allcock's 

PLASTERS 

A  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY 
For  Pains  in  the  Back. 

Equally  effective  for  all 
sorts  of  aches  and  pains 
the  result  of  taking  cold, 
overexertion  or  strain. 

Allcock's  Lotion 

—Rubs  right  in. 
Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plaster.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.    Price  50c.  a  bottle. 

Send  5  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCQCK  M'F'G  CO„  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

Constipation,  Biliousness,  Indigestion,  etc. 

Brand  re ths  Pills 

Entirely  Vegetable. 


Send  us  your  Dame  and  ad 
dress  at  once  for  your  copy 
Learn  about  the  silo  door  you 
can  open  and  close  with  one 
arm.  Most  convenient,  and 
safest.  Lets  you  keep  silo  door 
closed  airtight  protecting  your 
silage  all  year  around, 


The  Hinge  Door 

{•Copyrighted) 

and  Lansing  Silos 

Your  choice  of  two  famous 
makes.  Hinge  door  has  safe 
ladder -all  steel  door  frame— 
strong  anchor  base  -  Billet  steel 
hoops-dozens  of  big  features. 
Catalog  tells  all.  Write  today. 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Offices.Lincoln  ,Neb 

I Uaalnt.  Mlah.  Warjrill.,  Mo.  Miuxap.:;.,  Minn.  IX «r 
V*Bjfr  •»  *»•»  81.  laula,  III.  Topaka,  Ku  laxlvfUm,  Kj. 
 ,  Col  Ktukai»,Wut>.    SVitt  Drpt  34  Ntarat  OJlei. 


MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 


rHIS  PLAN  T Ei 
DOUBLES 

POTATO  — 
—  PROFITS  N> 


(educes  planting  cosli  to  a  minimum.  Tin:  Eur'ka 
ipena  the  furrow,  drops  seed  accurately  any  dls- 
snce  or  depth  desired,  puts  on  fertilizer  If  wanted, 
uv»r»  pcrfnotly  and  marks  next  row.  Always  plants 
in  (form  depth.  Three  sizes,  one  or  two  rows. 

Set  a  Eureka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

Creates  dust  mulch,  cultivates 
and  weeds,  sows  and  covers  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oats,  etc.  Prompt 
shipment  from  branch  house  near 
you.   Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Boa  775,  Utlca,  N.  Y. 


WRAGC  TREES 

WE  CROW.noCUARANTEEthih 


We  offer  500,000  First  0"»1ity 
I  reel.  All  varieties  of  apples,  peach, 
near,  cherry.  Evergreens  by  the  million 
.tiNew  Catalog  for  1913  just  out 
money.   Get  our  wholesale  price  list. 
Write  today 

WR ACQ  NURSERY  CO. 

Dei  Moines,  la. 


pleased  to  brlnR  his  friends  along 
the  road  and  say,  "Yes,  sir,  that's 
my  new  bouse,  and  I'm  mighty 
proud  ot  it,  too?" 

Now  about  the  price  of  building 
(his  six-room  home. 

In  order  that  we  might  be  in  a 
position  to  tell  you  just  exactly 
what  this  home  would  cost  and  ren- 
der to  you  the  very  best  service  pos- 
sible, we  have  gone  into  this  home 
building  department  very  thor- 
oughly and  trust  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  subscribers  will  see 
fit  to  act  upon  our  suggestion  to  get 
the  plans  for  these  homes  that  we 
will  show  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
not  an  expensive  procedure  to  erect 
a  house  like  the  one  shown  on  pre- 
ceding page;  in  fact,  when  we  tell 
you  how  cheaply  this  six-room  house 
can  be  built  we  wonder  if  you  will 
appreciate  how  really  good  it  is. 

If  you  have  a  fifty-foot  lot,  or 
have  been  wanting  to  put  up  a  home 
on  your  farm,  just  let  us  tell  you 
right  now,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  build  a  home  like  we  show  you 
herewith.  All  the  material  com- 
plete necessary  to  build  this  six- 
room  house,  consisting  of  all  lum- 
ber, lath,  shingles,  doors,  windows, 
trim,  mill  work,  guttering,  tin  work, 


sashweights,  hardware,  nails  and 
painting  material — absolutely  every- 
thing complete.  Mr.  Reader,  except 
the  actual  labor  of  the  building, 
brick,  cement  and  plaster — the  cost 
for  all  this  is  only  $890.  Just  think 
of  that!  Only  Eight  Hundred  and 
T*'"nety  Dollars!  for  such  a  snug, 
cozy  place  as  this.  To  build  this 
home  complete  and  include  the  la- 
bor, bricks,  cement  and  plaster,  it 
will  not  cost  you  a  cent  over  $1,952, 
and  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  get 
men  at  this  time  of  the  year  who 
will  wor  cheaply,  you  might  even 
be  able  to  reduce  this  figure  very 
materially. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  attractive 
pictures  and  plans  that  we  have 
here  in  our  office,  and  we  expect  to 
feature  these  houses  from  time  to 
time  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
who  are  determined  to  get  all  mod- 
ern city  conveniences  on  the  farm. 


Editor's  Note — Any  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  planning  or  building 
of  houses  or  barns  will  be  furnished  with 
full  information  free  as  to  the  cost  of 
plans,  etc.,  by  writing  the  editor.  We  are 
always  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers 
and  to  advise  them  about  such  matters. 
Why  not  write  in  tonight  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  service  and  co- 
operation that  this  paper  offers  you? 


Buckeye  Boys  Great  Boosters 

Run  Corn  Special  from  Ohio  to  National  Capital 


N 


O  ONE  can  boost  so  enthusi- 
astically as  a  boy,  and  no 
one  can  boost  so  effectu- 
ally as  a  boy  who  has 
proven  his  ability  to  do  something, 
and  so  it  happens  that  Ohio  could 
not  have  had  a  better  advertisement 
than  the  trainload  of  300  boys  which 
it  sent  to  Washington  in  Decem- 
ber. Three  hundred  Ohio  farm 
boys,  who  can  raise  corn  better  than 
their  fathers — and  their  fathers 
know  something  about  raising  corn, 
too — 300  boys  who  went  boosting 
for  Ohio,  singing  Ohio  songs  and 
yelling  Ohio  yells. 

The  corn  contest  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  trip  to  Washington  being 
offered  to  the  boys  raising  the  most 
corn  in  their  respective  counties  on 
a  one-acre  tract.  The  business  men 
of  Ohio — the  bankers,  the  grain 
dealers,  the  grangers  and  other 
farmers'  organizations — willingly 
furnished  the  money  to  run  the  corn 
special  to  Washington,  and  1,000 
boys,  and  even  one  girl,  entered  the 
contest,  while  half  of  this  number 
and  the  one  girl  finished.  And  they 
must  have  done  some  hard  studying 
and  careful  planning,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing worked  hard,  for  while  their 
fathers  have  averaged  a  corn  yield 
of  about  thirty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  these  boys  averaged  eighty-five 
bushels,  a  gain  of  about  fifty  bush- 
els to  the  acre  over  their  fathers; 
and  ninety-three  of  them  produced 
more  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
And  not  one  of  these  boys  was  more 
than  twenty  years  old,  while  the 
average  age  was  only  1 0. 

Young  Dewey  Ilanes  of  Darko 
county  was  the  champion,  having 
raised  l-'5!>  bushels  of  corn  on  his 
one-acre  tracl.  H<-  chose  Home  In  ml 
that  had  been  In  alfnlfn  n  number 
of  years.  This  he  tlle-drulned  and 
fertilized  with  ten  loads  of  manure 
and  fi00  pounds  of  ■"omni»T<lal  fer- 


tilizer containing  10  per  cent  phos- 
phorus and  6  per  cent  potash.  His 
seed  was  carefully  selected  and  he 
planted  on%  May  9.  He  cultivated 
frequently  and  ca-efully,  and  by  No- 
vember 10  his  crop  was  harvested. 

The  one  girl  who  entered  the  con- 
test, Miss  Mary  Whitacre,  aged  14, 
produced  a  yield  higher  f.han  the 
average  reached  by  the  boys — ■ 
eighty-eight  bushels — an  achieve- 
ment never  equaled  by  any  girl  of 
like  age  in  the  United  States;  and 
she  dug,  spaded,  seeded  and  culti- 
vated her  own  acre,  and  when  the 
corn  special  went  to  Washingt'  n 
Miss  Whitacre  was  in  the  party. 

Besides  the  winners  in  the  con- 
test,' about  100  boys  were  able  to 
make  the  trip  with  them,  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  trip  from  money 
realized  from,  the  sale  of  the  corn 
they  raised  in  the  contest.  Still 
others  not  winners  were  permitted 
to  go  through  the  interest  and  gen- 
erosity of  rrivate  individuals. 

A.  P.  Sandles,  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture; 
C.  M.  Ginther,  editor  ot  Country 
Life,  as  the  special  representative  of 
Governor  Cox;  a  representative  of 
the  State  Grange,  of  the  Bowling 
Green  and  Kent  normal  school,  and 
of  the  state  school  commissioner's 
office,   accompanied   the  party. 

It  was  a  groat  week  for  the  fu- 
ture farmers  of  Ohio,  but  a  well 
earned  good  time,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  after  such  a  suc- 
cessful contest  In  19  12,  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agrlculluic  an- 
nounces another  one  for  1913,  which 
will  Include,  besides  corn,  tobneco, 
sugar  beets,  wheat,  dinners'  prod 
iicIh  and  city  gardens,  ami  1l  Is  ru- 
mored, too,  Hint  It  will  be  open  to 
K I ris  ns  well.  Ih  It  nny  wonder  Hint 
they  expect  to  carry  1,000  boys  ami 
glrlH  from  the  Ohio  farms  to  Wash- 
ington  in  1913? 


END  your  name  for  my 
World's  Championship 
Hatching  Facts.  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  Six  World's 
Championships  won  by  my 
famous  Belle  City  Incubator 
—will  tell  you  about  the  folks  who  won  the 
prizes,  how  they  did  it  and  how  you  can  get 
championship  hatches  right  from  the  start.  My 

Six-Time  World's  Champion 

Belle  City 

has  defeated  all  other  incubators,  many  costing  two 
to  five  times  more  than  my  price.  Used  bv  U.  S. 
Government  after  a  careful  investigation. 'I  want 
to  tell  you  about  the  features  I  have  embodied  in  the 
Belle  City  which  made  them  the  Championship 
Hatchers  of  the  World.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
my  famous  Double-Walled  Hot  Water  Top- Heat 
Brooders  guaranteed  to  raise  the  chicks.  I  '11  tell 
you  all  about  my  manufacturing,  selling  and  shipping 
plan  that  makes  my  remarkably  low  price  possible. 

Get  My  Lowest  Price 

Just  say,  "Send  World's  Championship  Hatching 
Facts."  I'll  quote  you  my  lowest  price,  freight  pre- 
paid—tell  you  how  you  can  have  1,  2,  or  3  months 
home  test  at  my  risk— how  I  protect  you  by  my  per- 
sonal 10  year  guarantee.  I'll  send  you  my  portfolio 
of  all  these  hatching  facts— free,  if  you  write  me  a 
postal.   Address  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


Beile  City  Incubator  Co..    Box  17  Racine 

CUP  ELEVATOR 

/ dlLS^  Always  ready  for  It- 

1^=31— sB7\.  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  It  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 


If  you  arc  In- 
terested In  IiIrIi 
grudo  dry  land 
alfalfa  seed 
that  Is  absolu- 
tely guaranteed 
to  be  as  repre- 
sented as  t  » 
purity  and  vi- 
tality, send  for 
our  prices  and 
samples. 

N'onc  genuliu* 
without  our 
trado  mark. 


Dawes  County  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers  Ass'i 

CHADKON,  NEB. 


BIRD 

Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

AnSm«*l<»  Learnat  home  to  mount 
MllllT1<tl!>  birds,  animals, 

hi'ttda  DSh|  tun  lklnS!  innkn  DSttUtlful 
ran  and  robsC  Daoorata  your  horn* 
with  your  own  tmphlos.  Make  big 
monay  iiinuntlnii  for  others.  l<mn 
quickly  during  spurn  time.  Wi iuiwiIh  we- 
an.  CairtMln.    Wrlti.  today  for  r'KKK II. 

•n.i.  I  book  mplalnlnu  taildiTiny  and 
joins  U'antlful  mounted  hlnla  and  an  I 
mala.   Monarch  •ohool  of  Taaldarmy 

Monarch  Midi..  Omaha.  Nnbr 

JO  DDCCnn  r'lii"  purn  IihmI  olilokenv., 

HO  OrlLCUO  ill  .n,|    lurkiy  L 

NortloTii        ill   liurilr  nnil  Tnry  tinautlful, 

,'irii  Hint   I  limforu  at  low  prima. 

AmiTirit  ■  i  n        i  poultry  farm.  l#DdsSa 

fur  litrui'.nnii.Marlr.t.lk  aaaaal  Paoltry  Bunk. 

R.  F.  NEUIERT.       Boi  812    MaJKaiO,  MINN. 

Twentieth  Century  Parmer  mlver- 
tfMH  nffl  deserving  Of  your  |>utron- 
ntff-  Kend  lliHr  ixi  and  semi  them 
your  orders  nn  often  ns  possible. 
DotVt  Cornet  to  mention  tin  m.ir.i 
Ine  when  «  lit  lUff, 
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GENUINE 
DUNLOP 

STRAIGHT  SIOETIRE 

The  premier  automo- 
bile tire  of  the  world. 
Is  made  exclusively 
by  the 

UNITED  STATES 
TIRE  COMPANY 

Sold  Everywhere 


Easiest  tire  in  the  world 
to  put  on  and  take  off 


BARGAINS  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

16  Apple  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
12  Cherry  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
50  Concord  grape  vines,  $1.00. 
Free  catalog  and  due  bill  on  request. 
Benson-Omaha  Iv'ursery,  Benson,  Neb.,  Drawer  4. 


Is  Your  Home  Sheltered? 

Save  dollars  by  saving  heat.  A  wind-swept  borne 
is  a  cold  home.  Shivei  iug  cattle  take  on  no  fat.  Cold 
hogs  make  tliesniallest  gains.  Wind-tossed  chickens 
lay  no  eggs.  Protected  gnrdens  get  the  earliest  start. 

_   _  _     TRANSPLANTED   —  .r- 

I  00  EVERGREENS  §T|2 

"  Express  Prepaid,  " 

These  trees  have  been  transplanted  and  root-prun 
ed,  insuring  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots — nature's 
guarantee  of  life  to  young  trees.  They  are  backed 
by  tlie  fairest  guarantee  of  any  nursery  in  the  United 
States  and  by  the  forty  years' reputation  of 

IOWA'S  GREATEST  EVERGREEN  SPECIALIST. 

I  ship  direct  from  the  ground  on  the  day 
the  order  is  received.   The  trees  you  buy 
of  agents  have  been  out  of  the  ground 
often  three  weeks.  That  is  why  they  don't 
.  grow.  Buy  direct  of  me  and  you  will  be  sat- 
[  isfled.   We  can  also  sell  you  prize- winning 

"True-to- Name  "  Fruit  Trees 

and  berry  plants  guaranteed  to  prove  hardy 
or  cost  you  nothing.  Catalog  of  special  bar- 
gains FREE. 

Eni  l  Ferris  Prop. 
EARL  FERIUS  NURSERY  CO. 
1111  Omaha  St.,  h  amp  ton.  iowa. 


PURE  SEEDS 


THAT  GROW  —  Genuine  —  Unadulterated 

No  matter  how  valuable  your  land ;  no  matter  how  much 
you  hoe,  weed  and  dig  ;  no  matter  how  much  thesun  shines 
nor  how  much  i*»  rains;  nor  how  much  you  irrigate  your 
land.  Tour  efforts  areallin  vain  and  your  money  lost  if  you 
get  cheap  seed.  Why  take  a  chance— even  if  you  get  ynur 
seed  for  nothing— of  mowing  stale,  low  germination  test, 
inferior  seed  when  you  can  get  Absolutely  Pure,  Genu- 
ine and  Unadulterated  Seed  from  us  We  sell  only  one 
quality  —the  best ;  no  second  or  third  qualities. 

50c  COLLECTION  FOR  10c 

All  packed  in  big  envelope  which  is  good  as  part  payment 
on  future  orders,  Good  for  25c  on  orders  of  $1.00  or  more. 
Collection  contains  one  regu  lar  10c  packet  each  of  Champ- 
ion PickieCucumbers,  Matchless  Tomatoes.  Piize  Head  Let- 
tuce, South  port  Globe  Onions,  and  large  G-B  Slixed  Sweet 
Peas.  Nothing  like  equal  value  ever  offered  before. 

BIG,  NEW.  ORIGINAL  AND  t  D  LT  IT 
DIFFERENT  SEED  BOOK  ■ 

Shows  largest  collection  of  pure  garden,  flower  and  field 
ieeds  ever  offered  and  at  a  big  saving  in  money  to  you.  Send 
for  it  right  now  a»d  inclose  with  your  letter  10c  for  the  big 
50c  collection  described  above.    Remember  catalog  is  free. 

GAllOWAY  BROS  BOWMAN  CO.  Pure  Seed  Specialists 
P.O.  Box  416     Waterloo,  Iowa 


Fashions  :  Neat  Designs  in  House  Dresses 


T 


HE  negligee  or  lounging  robe 
is  now  made  of  such  beau- 
tiful and  infinitely  becom- 
ing materials  and  along 
such  graceful  lines  that  it  is  often- 
times worn  outside  its  restricted 
realm.  Though  it  ought  to  be  rele- 
gated exclusively  to  the  bed  room, 
the  wearer  no  longer  feels  embar- 
rassed when  chance  visitors  happen 
in.  She  knows  that  she  looks  so 
much  more  fetching  and  feminine  in 
the  flowing,  easy  lines  of  soft  ma- 
terials and  dainty  trimmings  than 
in  her  tailored  street  garb.  Very 
few  women,  especially  those  who  are 
stout,  would  go  without  their  corsets 
or  some  means  of  support  when  they 
don  their  negligee,  consequently  the 
trimness  of  figure  makes  it  quite 
proper  to  receive  unexpected  callers. 

Cotton  crepes,  voiles  and  dotted 
and  figured  Swisses    over  daintily- 


with  excellent  results,  laundering 
beautifully.  Very  little  embellish- 
ment is  necessary  because  of  its 
natural  attractiveness.  Medallions 
of  Cluny  or  Irish  lace  are  seen  on 
some  of  the  expensive  crepe  de  chine 
models,  but  simplicity  really  adds  to 
the  charm  of  the  fabric.  "What  is 
essential  is  a  good  pattern,  with 
smart,  becoming  lines  by  which  the 
home  dressmaker,  or  even  the  novice, 
.may  cut  and  fashion  a  garment  of 
which  she  can  be  truly  proud. 

Empire  lines  and  kimono  sleeves 
are  at  present  very  popular  for  the 
negligee,  and  they  are  far  more  be- 
coming to  the  average  woman  than 
the  natural  waistline  styles  and  set- 
in  sleeves.  Princess  effects  are 
still  favored,  but  the  looseness  of  fit 
about  the  waist  must  be  evident,  ac- 
cording to  Fashion's  decree.  Pep- 
lums  and  postilions  are  both  effec- 
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4369 


4673 


4390 


4896 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers 
on  this  page. 

ALFALFA 

How  to  grow  Alfalfa,  how  to  feed  it,how  to  har- 
vest and  care  for  jt  Full  information  for  corn 
belt  farmers  who  wish  to  grow  this  most  profita- 
ble hay  crop  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
a  Iso  a  sample  ot  our  extra  choice  high  grade  seed. 
IOWA  SEED  CO   Dept    3,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


colored  slips,  flowered  dimities,  silk 
mull  and  various  other  inexpensive 
silks  are  among  the  washable  light- 
weight materials  appropriate  for  the 
negligee. 

Crepe  de  chine  is  one  of  the  latest 
fashionable  fabrics  employed  for  its 
development;  it  is  a  delightful  silk 
i)i  many  ways.  Besides  being  pretty 
and  containing  all  the  clinging, 
graceful  qualities  so  .much  desired, 
it  can  be  washed  time  and  time  again 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

Pictorial  Review. 
McClure's  Magazine. 
Ladies'  World. 


Address  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


tive  and  modish  features  adapted  to 
the  negligee,  while  lace  frilling  in 
very  wide  widths  in  white  and  ecru 
tone  forms  a  pretty  neck  and  sleeve 
finish.  The  length  is  a  matter  of 
personal  taste.  Some  women  prefer 
the  regulation  length,  while  others 


How  to  Order  Patterns 

The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  supply  readers 
with  perfect  fitting  patterns; 
all  seams  allowed. 

With  every  pattern  there  is 
a  cutting  guide  and  a  construc- 
tion guide. 

When  ordering  give  number 
of  pattern  desired  and  the  size. 

When  ordering  for  children 
give  age  in  years. 

Address  Pattern  Department, 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


favor  the  sweep  in  different  phases. 
Sacques  are  most  frequently  in 
three-quarter  lengths.  The  neck  is 
cut  moderately  low  in  all  and  the 
three-quarter  or  elbow  sleeve  is  con- 
sidered correct,  although  shorter 
length  is  seen. 


Description  of  Patterns 

4369— Very  trim  is  this  little  house  dress 
of  tan  and  brown  plaid,  lightweight 
woolen  material.  Plaids  are  always  at 
their  best  when  combined  with  plain  ma- 
terial; the  plain  tan  serge  applied  here 
tones  down  the  rather  striking  effect  of 
the  plaid.  A  touch  of  hand  embroidery 
on  the  large  collar,  done  in  a  lighter  tan, 
is  an  added  mark  of  daintiness  very  de- 
sirable on  a  morning  dress  of  this  char- 
acter. The  back  of  the  large  collar  may 
be  in  square  or  rounded  outline  and  the 
attached  five-gored  skirt  is  made  with 
high  waistline  and  measures  2%  yards 
around  the  lower  edge.  Costume  No.  4369 
is  in  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure,  size  36  requiring  3% 
yards  of  material  44  inches  in  width. 
Price,  15  cents.  Embroidery  design  No. 
117*0,  containing  14  sprays,  price,  15  cents 
tor  perforated  or  transfer  pattern. 

4673— With  well-fitting  patterns  within 
the  reach  of  all  and  a  wide  selection  of 
designs  that  are  exceedingly  simple  in 
construction  to  choose  from,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  woman  of  even  the  small- 
est means  should  not  provide  herself 
with  neat  house  dresses.  Nothing 
would  be  prettier  or  more  serv- 
iceable than  a  house  or  morning 
dress  in  a  lightweight  gray  worsted 
material  made  like  the  model  illus- 
trated. Black  and  white-checked  silk 
used  for  trimming  makes  a  pleasing 
combination.  The  pattern  supplies  a  high 
collar  and  shield  in  case  the  low  neck  is 
not  desired;  cuffs  also  are  provided  as  a 
finish  when  short  sleeves  are  used. 
No  lining  is  required,  and  the 
attached  six-gored  skirt  is  2%  yards 
around  the  lower  edge.  A  plait  in  the 
lower  part  of  each  side  .  seam  gives 
greater  freedom  in  walking.  House  dress 
No.  4673  is  in  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48  inches  bust  measure,  size  36  re- 
quiring 4%  yards  of  44-inch,  material,  with 
%-yard  27-inch  contrasting  fabric.  Price, 
15  cents.  Scallop  design  No.  11694,  price, 
15  cents  for  perforated  or  transfer  pat- 
tern. 

4390— This  design  is  decidedly  attractive. 
The  fullness  in  the  waist,  imparted  by 
the  tucks  at  the  shoulder,  will  prevent 
the  flat  look  which  the  overslender 
woman  is  apt  to  have,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  blouse,  not  being  too  full,  will 
be  equally  suited  to  the  stout  woman, 
on  the  principle  that  a  large  figure  should 
not  be  too  clearly  defined.  The  tucks  at 
each  side  of  the  skirt  are  very  becoming 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  much  de- 
sired narrow  effect.  As  illustrated  in 
plain  and  striped,  light  blue  gingham,  the 
dress  is  suited  as  a  working  house  dress, 
but  the  design  need  not  be  restricted  to 
this  purpose.  Made  up  of  suitable  ma- 
terials, the  dress  could  be  used  for  street 
wear.  The  closing  is  at  the  back,  and  the 
skirt,  which  is  cut  in  three  gores,  is  about 
2%  yards  in  width,.  Costume  No.  4390  is 
in  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure,  size  "6  requiring  6  yards 
of  27-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

4896— It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pret- 
tier design  for  a  house  dress  than  that 
illustrated  under  this  number.  The  dust- 
ing cap  which  accompanies  the  dress  is 
decidedly  becoming,  a  fact  which  will 
certainly  appeal  to  the  average  woman. 
Black  and  white-checked  gingham  is  a 
practical  selection  for  the  dress;  the  cap 
is  here  shown  in  gray  chambray  witli  a 
flap  of  the  dress  material.  Percale  is 
also  an  excellent  fabric  for  wash  dresses. 
A  standing  collar  for  a  high  neck  finish 
and  long  sleeves  may  be  selected  if  de- 
sired. The  attached  four-piece  skirt 
shows  the  high  waistline,  and  measures 
2%  yards  in  width.  This  model  may.  with 
the  use  of  suitable  materials,  be  adapted 
for  an  outdoor  toilette.  House  dress  with 
cap  No.  4S9G  is  in  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  measure,  size  36  re- 
quiring V/4  yards  of  27-inch  material,  with 
%-yard  extra  for  the  cap.   Price,  15  cents. 
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March  tempo 


Gay  Maskeraders. 

March  and  Two  Step.  > 


M.  Greenwald 
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BIG  MONEY  IN  OATS 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM 


OF  FREE  BOOK 


LOOK  HFRE! 

]  hree  kernels  in  a  pod,  from  nn  actual  photograph  as 
frown  on  our  bin  Canadian  Seed  0ai3  farm. 

You  can  raise  75  to  140  bushels  to  the  acre  with  our  seed. 
Imported  direct  from  Canada.  Extra  fi no.  Send  for  free 
sample.  It  speaks  for  itself  Our  customers  who  bought 
from  tis  Inst  year  raised  from  75  to  140  bushels  to  the  aero 
ngainst  one-eighth  to  one-half  as  much  from  their  old 
seed,  which  proves  our  statement  that  farmers  need  a 
change  of  seed  in  this  country. 

We  specialize  on  extra  fine  Seed  Oats  on  our  big  Can- 
adian Farm— new,  clean  land— and  prow  the  Genuine 
Regenerated  Swedish  Select  Oats  which  lias  brok- 
en all  records.  Specially  bred  to  suit  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  in  theU.  S.  Matures  from  12  to  15  days  earlier 
than  other  kinds.  Extra  larpre  white  berry.  Thin  husk. 
StitT  straw.  Tremendous  yieldor.  Rich  in  protein,  and 
just  the  oat  you  havo  been  looking  for. 

Why  not  start  a  seed  patch  on  your  farm  this  year? 

It  has  paid  others  big.    It  will  pay  you. 

Write  us  early.  Tho  demand  for  our  seed  is  tremendous. 
Last  year  we  had  to  return  orders  we  could  not  fill. 

Write  early.    T)emand  tremendous.     Supply  limited. 


J3ALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO.,  Seed  Oats  Specialists 


THAT   IS    THE  TITLE 
OUR  NEW 

which  we  send  you  for  the  asking,  together  with  a  free  sample  of 
our  pure  Canadian  Grown  Regenerated  Swedish  Select  Oats. 

This  book  was  written  by  William 
Galloway,  Professor  Bon  man,  and  oth- 
er seed  experts.  It  contains  priceless 
Information — worth  real  money — about 
how  to  make  big  money  in  oats;  how 
to  make  a  seed  bed  ;  how  to  start  a 
seed  patch,  how  to  make  oats  stand  on 
rich  ground  and  how  to  grow  a  bump- 
er crop  of  oats.  It  Is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  photos  from  actual  life,  and 
Contains  besides  facts,  figures  and 
opinions  as  given  by  farmers  all  over 
the  country. 

Now  remember,  this  book  is  freo  for  theasking,  and  wo  will  send 
it  to  you  together  with  a  free  sample  of  the  oats,  or  better  still,  en- 
close ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  Big  sample  packet,  or  a  Triple  Size  for  25c.  and  for 
50c,  a  packet  three  times  the  size  of  the  25c  packet,  and 
what  is  more,  the  empty  packets  will  be  accepted  the  same  as 
cash  iu  part  payment  on  any  future  orders  you  send  in. 

Feed  Your  Oats  to  the  Horses  or  Hogs,  or  Sell  It 

You  can  afford  to  do  it  when  you  stop  to  figure  up  the  net  re- 
sults between  our  seed  and  ordinary  seed.  Which  is  cheapei — 
Genuine  Imported  Regenerated  Swedish  Select  Oats  that 
germinate  nearly  100  per  cent — every  oat  sprouting — Fresh,  Hardy. 
Full  of  Life  and  Vitality— or  oats  that  are  half  hulls  full  of 
weaklings,  that  plainly  prove  they  are  inferior  and  run  out?  Our 
thoroughbred  Imported  Canadian  oats  cost  a  little  more  than  com- 
mon seed  at  the  start,  but  if  you  paid  twice  the  price  and  re- 
ceived common  seed  for  nothing,  our  oats  would  be  cheaper  and 
bring  you  the  most  profits.  It's  net  results  that  count. 

J.  E.  Andrews,  Dasael,  Minn.,  writes :  "Yielded  105  bu.  to  acre." 
Oscar  Kling,  Alamosa.  Colo,  writes,  "Yielded  141  bu.  to  acre." 
H.  Hendrick,  Roanoke,  111.,  writes,  "Got  95  bu.  from  one  acre. '■ 
A,  J.  Barber,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  writes,  '  Galloway,  you  are  right. 
Last  spring  I  bought  some  seed  oatB  of  you.  Just  threshed.  Yield- 
ed 80  bu.  per  acre. 

Box  412      WATERLOO,  IOWA 


&3 


TWO  NEW  MONEY  MAKERS 
No  Farmer  Should  Overlook! 

"JW  A  Dftf  TIC  urur  A  T"   The  Grand  Champion  Prize 
F1AKKU13  W  ntA  1    -winner  of  the  Wheat-family 
Captured  sweepstakes  prizes  two  years  in  succession  —  yields 
34  to  40  bushels  per  acre.    Earliest  maturing  and  best  quality 

wheat  yet  discovered.    Be  the  first  to  grow  "Marquis"  and  reap  the 
benefits.     We  offer  the  genuine  seed  to  our  customers  in  limited  quanti 
ties.   Samples  free. 

NEW  WHITE  DANISH  OATS-  ?^^w^  ™*  <*£ 

some  of  the  original  seed  and  have  fully  acclimated  same  on  our  farms.  It 
has  averaged  65  bushels  per  acre  for  us  and  weighs  45  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
We  stake  our  reputation  on  this  oat  and  offer  the  true  seed  in  limited  quan- 
tities to  our  customers.   Samples  and  new  Seed  Book  FREE. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 
  516  Faribault,  Minn. 


Violin  Music  Free 


We  want  many  thousands  more  violin  players  to 
know  our  celebrated  "ROOT  VIOLINS",  Easy  Orches- 
tra Boots,  and  Music.  For  the  names  of  five  violin 
players,  we  will  give  you  a  BO-cent  music  book,  con- 
taining 24  pieces  of  copyright  music,  Waltzes.  Two- 
Steps,  etc.,  printed  on  fine  paper,  also  our  new  hand- 
some Illustrated  color  catalog  of  Violins,  Guitars,  Man- 
dolins, Strings,  Bows.  etc.  Write  names  and  addresses 
plainly  and  enclose  10  cents  for  mailing  charge  on  yoor 
music  book.  Money  back  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS,  1542  E.  55th  St..  Chicago 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1913 
bicycle.   Write  for  special  offer. 
nest  Guaranteed   4£  f  fi  f~   <f  07 
1913  Models       V  MU'O  q>£.  # 
with  Coaster  Brakes  &  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1911  &  1912  Models  C7<«  <&f9 
all  of  best  makes  .  .  V  m   IO  ip  *fc 

tOO  Second -Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  4£  O  t rt  4&  0 
good  as  new  V*  »»  «0  V»  O 

Great  FACTORY"  CLEARING  SALE 
I  We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
%  cent  deposit,  _pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
'dries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
it  half  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  yo»*  ge4 
our  catalogues  and  offer.    Write  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    Dept.  1,186  CHICAGO 

DAT  CM  TO  CET  L,ST  °F  FACTORIES 

r  It  I  r  PJ  I  J  who  could  use  your  Patent.  JREE 
■  Manufacturing  and  Patent  advice. 

SUES  «■  CO.,  *<fys,  689  7th  St..  Washington,  D.  C* 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've 
been  selling  "Seeds  and  Plants 
that  grow."  I've  been  selling 
them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices — no 
agents' commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  ,  My 
Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Booh 

is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  of  27  years' 
experience.  Lists  all  kind  of  trees  and  plants,  farm, 
garden  and  flower  6eeds.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no 
agents'  commissions  to  pay.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many 
bargains.  Apples  8c  each ;  Cherry  14c  each ;  Plum  15c 
each;  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8-12  inch  $1.75  per 
1000.  Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard . 
I  pay  freight  on  $10.00  tree  orders.  Send  for  catalog, 
see  my  prices.   A  postal  brings  it. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Boi  1 46,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock  and  Seeds 

Best  qualities  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits 
and  evergreens.  Bargains  in  strawberry 
and  other  plants  via  Parcels  Post.  Prices 
less  than  %  of  agents  prices.  Free  cata- 
logue and  coupon. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  500        North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Neb 


t££Q£  Best  Grown.  10  Varieties.  Burbank's  Floral 


Gems,  10  sorts  Spencer  Sweet  Feas  and 6 
^^Bk0  Fairy  Roses  (seeds)  all  for  10c.  Vpackets 
vegetable  seeds  10c.  Catalog  and  pkt.  Giant 
Fansiee  free.   A.  C.  Anderson.  Box  32  Columbus.  Neb. 


NOW  GET  THE  KNIVES 


Regulation  size  table  knife.    Full  length  9%  inches. 

That  you  may  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons' 
Silverware,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  added  knives  to  its 
great  offer.  Spoons  and  forks  of  this  pattern  have  been  offered  be- 
fore. (You  can  still  get  them.)  Start  now  with  the  knives.  Send 
£0  cents  for  each  fork  and  knife  and  10  cents  for  each  spoon. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  knife  to 

Name  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women 


The  Hunchback  Newsboy 

He  was  just  a  little  hunchback, 

But  he  always  did  his  best, 
As  he  sold  his  evening  papers 

With  such  energy  and  zest. 
"Have  a  paper?   You  will  find  it 

Filled  with  items  of  the  day  ; 
It  will  rest  you  if  you're  weary. 

And  will  help  you  'long  the  way." 

When  the  nights  were  damp  and  chilly, 

Or  when  waiting  in  the  rain, 
For  the  car  to  come  and  take  us 

From  our  labors  home  again, 
He  would  stand  out  on  the  corner, 

At  his  old  accustomed  place, 
And  would  hand  me  out  a  paper, 

With  a  smile  upon  his  face. 

It  was  like  a  benediction 

Just  to  hear  his  cheery  voice— 
"Evening  paper,   evening  paper," 

Calling  loud  above  the  noise, 
Always  cheerful— no  complaining 

In  the  cold  and  sleet  and  snow, 
How  he  worked  to  sell  his  papers 

Every  one  before  he'd  go. 

But  one  night  there  came  a  whisper 

Full  of  tenderness  and  love. 
Saying,  "I  have  come  to  take  you 

To  the  mansions  built  above." 
Then  "He  wrap  t  him  in  His  mantle" 

And  He  carried  him  afar, 
'Way  beyond  the  noise  and  tumult, 

Or  the  rumble  of  the  car. 

Sometimes  now,  when  I  am  waiting 

On  the  corner  for  the  car, 
I  am  thinking  he  is  calling 

From  beyond  the  "Harbor  Bar,  ' 
And  in  fancy  I  can  see  him, 

"Little      Hunchback,"      straight  and 
strong, 

In  that  city  made  of  jasper 
Happy  with  the  white-robed  throng. 

—Sarah  Wood  Cashner. 


Our  Home  Chat 

We  owe  one  of  our  contributors 
an  apology  and  hasten  to  extend 
the  same.  Recently  an  article  was 
published  written  by  our  friend, 
Nancy  J.  Havens,  on  school  condi- 
tions as  she  knew  them  when  a 
school  girl  in  the  south.  Through 
some  error  the  time  was  placed  as 
forty  years  ago,  when  it  should  have 
been  twenty  years.  Twenty  years  is 
a  long  time,  especially  when  it  is 
added  to  a  woman's  age  in  a  lump 
sum,  and  we  very  gladly  make  the 
correction!  However,  we  feel  that 
those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Haven's 
writings  and  recognize  her  youthful, 
buoyant  spirit  would  require  more 
than  a  printer's  error  to  convince 
them  that  she  is  other  than  a  young 
matron. 

Mrs.  Cashner  has  again  remem- 
bered us  with  an  original  poem  of 
unusual  merit.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  warm  sympathy  which 
breathes  from  every  line  of  the 
poem  comes  from  her  own  warm, 
motherly  heart.  We  are  always 
glad  to  hear  from  "Aunty"  Cashner, 
as  she  has  been  affectionally  called 
by  many  of  our  readers. 

This  department  is  open  to  any- 
one who  has  a  message  for  us, 
though  the  invitation  to  contribute 
cannot  be  given  individuality,  as 
will  be  understood  when  you  take 
into  consideration  that  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  goes  into 
more  than  100,000  homes.  If  you 
have  something  helpful  to  pass 
along,  state  it  as  briefly  as  may  be 
possible  and  send  it  to  this  depart- 
ment. This  is  your  department,  not 
the  editor's,  and  its  pages  are  open 
to  you.  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Aviation  Cap 
For  the  school  girl  and  for  the 
adult  on  cold  days  the  aviation  cap 
is  bound  to  be  as  popular  as  last 
year.  The  child  may  have  it  termi- 
nate in  a  point,  and  caught  down  at 
the  side  with  a  tassel,  but  for  the 
larger  people  a  rounded  crown  is 
preferred.  Fifty  cents'  worth  of 
i  yarn  will  knit  an  ordinary  cap,  the 


Germantown  being  a  popular  brand. 
If  of  ordinary  size,  use  it  double,  but 
it  should  be  knit  single  if  the  largest 
size  yarn  is  used. 

Commence  with  a  chain  of  five 
stitches,  using  a  large  bone  crochet 
hook;  join,  and  in  this  make  twelve 
double  crochet  In  each  of  these 
make  %  large,  loose  "puff"  by  throw- 
ing the  thread  over  and  pulling  the 
loop  through  as  for  DC;  then,  with 
the  three  stitches  on  the  hook,  throw 
thread  over  and  hook  into  same  spot, 
pulling  through  again.  This  makes 
five  stitches  on  the  hook.  Throw 
thread  over  and  pull  through  the 
five  at  the  one  time;  this  makes  a 
loose  "puff."  Proceed  in  the  same 
way  around  the  circle,  making  two 
puffs  instead  of  one  in  about  every 
third  stitch.  Continue  this,  widen- 
ing as  taste  dictates  until  the  crown 
is  finshed.  This  should  be  of  the 
same  circumference  that  is  desired 
in  the  rim.  Then  knit  four  rows 
straight,  and  then  five  more,  alter- 
nately right  and  wrong  side  out;  the 
latter  will  turn  up  for  a  brim.  When 
completed,  weave  a  band  of  black 
velvet  ribbon  through  the  part 
turned  up  to  prevent  stretching 
when  worn;  or  a  Land  of  white  elas- 
tic tacked  under  the  turned-up  brim 
will  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Some  prefer  to  use  "rice  stitch." 
For  this  use  single  yarn.  Knit 
loosely  a  chain  just  long  enough  to 
go  around  the  head  at  the  point 
where  the  edge  of  the  cap  is  desired 
to  reach;  join,  throw  thread  over 
twice,  put  hook  through  first  stitch, 
thread  over,  and  now  pull  it  through 
all  four  of  the  stitches  and  loops  on 
the  hook.  Continue  in  the  same 
way  around  the  chain;  then  use  the 
same  stitch  in  succeeding  rounds, 
making  each  stitch  between  two  in 
the  round  previously  completed. 
When  a  space  as  deep  as  the  brim 
desired  is  made,  gradually  narrow 
by  taking  up  two  loops  instead  of 
one,  working  the  cap  down  to  a 
rounded  top  or  to  a  point  as  desired. 
When  it  is  completed,  knit  the  rim 
along  the  lower  edge,  working  from 
the  wrong  side;  then  when  it  is  wide 
enough  and  turned  up  it  will  show 
the  right  side  of  the  work. 

White  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
pleasing  color,  though  grey  trimmed 
with  blue  is  more  serviceable,  and 
often  quite  as  becoming.  Blue  and 
white  makes  a  charming  combina- 
tion, though  not  more  serviceable 
than  the  pure  white.  Knit  lftrge 
enough  to  allow  pulling  down  over 
the  ears,  these  caps  are  most  com- 
fortable on  a  cold  day,  and  they  are 
jaunty  enough  to  wear  on  almost  all 
occasions.     BESSIE   L.  PUTNAM 


Being  Good  Neighbors 
Do  each  of  us  realize  that  to  have 
good  neighbors,  one  must  be  neigh- 
borly? Not  that  one  must  be  con- 
stantly with  one's  neighbors,  but 
simply  be  kind  whenever  you  meet, 
and  never  wait  for  turns  in  visiting; 
but  if  you  know  from  your  observa- 
tion that  it  is  easier  for  you  to  calF 
on  a  neighbor  than  it  is  for  her  to 
call  on  you,  why,  do  so. 

I  am  situated  on  a  large  ranch, 
with  not  so  much  of  a  desire  to  go 
as  to  have  company,  and  my  friends 
are  very  kind  about  coming.  Per- 
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FARM-MADE  meat  products  mean  bigger 
i 1 1 1'lii'.  for  you  and  very  little  extra  trouble. 
Always  a  salable  murket.  No  other  way  offers 
such  a  fine  opening  as  for  you  to  do  your  own 
"killing"  and  marketing.  Every  farmer  who 
does,  needs  an 

ENTERPRISE 
Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

The  one  chopper  that  chops.  Does  not  mangle, 
squeezeorcrush, 
but  has  a  four- 
bladed  steel 
knife  that  cuts 
fast  and  clean. 
Make  sure  of 
getting  it  by 
remembering 
"AND"  — Enter- 
prise Meat 

AND 
Food 

Chopper. 
Your  wife 

will  find  it  an  everyday  help  in  the  kitchen, 
too,  for  making  the  many  delicious  dishes  that 
farmers'  wives  know  all  about.  So  easy  to 
clean,  too.  It  repays  its  cost  almost  every 
week.  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Choppers 
are  made  in  45  sizes  and  styles— hand,  steam 
and  electric  power. 

No.    6  — Family  size   hand  $1.75 

No.  13— Farmers'  size   hand  2.25 

No.  22— Farmers'  size   hand  4.00 

We  also  make  cheaper  food  choppers,  but  recommend 
Ujeabove.Send4cfor"TheEnterprlsingHousekeeper," 
a  fine  200  recipe  cook  book.   Your  wife  will  like  it. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  58,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE  TAG  ON 
STANDARD    BRAND  HARDWARE. 

A  guarantee  from  the  manufacturer 
and  from  us  to  you  on  such  well 
known  Hardware  as 

Enterprise  Meat  Cutters  and 
Presses,  Lovel  Anchor  Brand 
Wringers,  Porter  Hay  Tools 
and  all  leading  brands. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Hardwear  bear- 
ing Double  Guarantee  Tag. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


Beacon  EDEE? 
Burner  r  Ilk  Is 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100   Candlo   Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  Herb  t  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

10ME  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Borne  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Ho 


OOD SEEDS 

EFBESTINTHE  WORLD 

5  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  filL 
A  Grand  Big  Catalog  pp£j 


Illustrated  with  over  _ 
|^  700  engravings  of  vegetables 
~  and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 
„  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.      Rockford.  Illinoi* 


Seeds  and  Trees 


•«BS^_  Products  of  our  seed  won  1st 

^©[^^  premium  forbest  col  1  cction 
We^S^P^^  of  vegetables  at  Maine, 
2ffer^%EW  Montana,  South 
$100  cash Dakota,  Iowa 
premium  at^^k  and  Michi- 
your  State  Fair-  >MrS^  gan  State 
The  big  free  Cata-><^V  Fairsin 
log  tells  you  about  't-^w^sW  1912 
Write  us.  ^R^ssW 


Gurney  Seed  and  Nursery  Co. 

Bex  110.    Yankton,  S  O. 


rptC  Rend  today  for  pkt. 
rnr-C  q„„  r,„   (r,o  col). 

SEEDS 

Lfirue  ilmtriirtivo  ratalnic 
of  Now  ami  MUndsril  -  ..i, 
ot  right  |.n<  i  «  Homl  Zc 
•tamp  for  poatnuii  Qnr- 

rt<-n<T«  »"k  f'.r  Wholrulo  Hit 

ALNEER  BROS 

No.  1 0  A   Block,  Koekrord.  111. 


CLOVER 


CHEAP 


Now  lathr 
_  _    ._        Time  to  Buy 

Price*  hound  to  bo  higher  later.  Buy  beforo  ndvancn 
avo  money.  Writetoday  for  special  low  prlro  nnd 
lamplos  of  our  Pure  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Hoclran- 
!»ted  Cloverand  Timothy  Bead.  Ilavo  nihil! ..  ulilko, 
i  lov-r,  all  kln<ls  grass  neorl.  Wrllo  im  now. 
BERRY  SEED  CO.,  107,       Clarlnda,  Iowa 


haps  it  Is  the  welcome  they  receive, 
but  I  know  full  well  they  come  he- 
cause  they  like  to.  Then,  too,  how 
nice  to  receive  letters  from  those 
who  have  moved  to  distant  states, 
descriptive  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  have  moved.  It  is  like  a  per- 
sonal visit.  If  you  can  go,  if  for 
only  a  day  or  so,  did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  how  many  pleasant  things 
one  has  to  think  of  after  returning 
home?  Be  neighborly  and  have 
neighbors.  MRS.  C.  L. 

Nebraska. 


Make  a  Home  of  a  Well-Kept  House 

"A  woman  hopes  and  desires  to 
be  a  homemaker.  She  is  also  ex- 
pected to  be  a  housekeeper.  She 
cannot  be  a  successful  homemaker 
without  being  a  reasonable  success 
as  a  housekeeper,  but,  unfortunately, 
she  can  be  a  very  successful  house- 
keeper and  fail  completely  as  a 
homemaker." 

Thus  Mrs.  H.  W.  Calvin,  dean  of 
home  economics  at  the  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural co"ege,  stated  a  serious 
problem  of  American  life  in  a  recent 
lecture. 

"If  her  time  is  consumed  in  the 
routine  of  housekeeping,  she  has  lit- 
tle strength  or  courage  to  put  into 
that  high  occupation  of  converting 
the  house  into  a  home,"  continued 
Mrs.  Calvin. 

"The  woman  who  has  bent  over 
the  washtub  or  ironing  board  all  day 
is  not  apt  to  be  a  cheerful  companion 
to  her  husband  at  supper  time,  or  a 
willing  assistant  to  her  children  in 
the  preparation  of  their  lessons  in 
the  evening.  If  she  has  spent  the 
day  in  sweeping,  scrubbing  and  dust- 
ing, her  smile  will  probably  not  be 
genial  or  her  voice  gentle  when  the 
small  boy  forgets  to  wipe  his  shoes 
or  take  off  his  rubbers.  If,  through- 
out the  hot  summer  day,  she  has 
baked  bread  or  cooked  food  over  a 
hot  stove,  it  is  not  probable  that  she 
will  desire  to  spend  a  social  evening 
with  friends  at  some  distance  from 
her  home. 

"Since  she  cannot  substitute  other 
manual  labor  for  her  own  (it  is  im- 
possible to  hire  household  workers), 
she  must  avail  herself,  as  her  hus- 
band has,  of  the  best  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery and  the  latest  scientific 
knowledge.  Many  housewives  of 
today  started  the  home  in  the  days 
when  there  was  little  money  and  ex- 
tremely rigid  economy  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  So  fixed  have 
these  habits  of  economy  become  that 
now,  when  there  is  a  greater  income, 
these  same  women  hesitate  to  spend 
any  of  it  in  lessening  their  own  bur- 
dens. They  have  labored  so  long 
with  poor  tools  that  their  husbands 
have  forgotten  that  good  tools 
greatly  lessen  the  labor  of  the 
housekeeper." 


Softening  Water 
Some  hard  water  soaps  have  been 
placed  on  the  market,  but  lime  and 
soda  are  much  cheaper  for  softening 
laundry  water.  Many  well  waters 
have  from  16  to  18  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, while  even  river  and  lake 
waters  may  have  from  5  to  2!>  de- 
grees.  Hardness  Is  usually  due  to 
the  presence  of  Compound!  of  lime 
and  magnesia  disrobed  out  of  the? 
soils  arid  rocks.  The  lime  salts  do 
most  of  the  damage  by  curdling  the 
soap  and   preventing    Its  cleansing 


action.  The  curdled  soap  remains 
in  the  water,  sticks  to  the  fibers  of 
the  cloth  and  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
move by  washing,  even  with  hot 
water.  Water  of  10  degrees  of 
hardness  will  prevent  the  action  of 
seventeen  pounds  of  soap  per  thou- 
sand gallons  of  water,  while  water 
of  20  degrees  of  hardness  will  pre- 
vent the  action  of  thirty-four  pounds 
of  soap  per  thousand  gallons  of 
water. 

Much  of  the  hardness  of  Minne- 
sota water  may  be  removed  by  the 
addition  of  two  pounds  of  quick 
lime  to  one  thousand  gallons  of 
water  of  average  hardness.  This 
will  not  remove  more  than  about 
three-quarters  of  the  hardness  of 
the  water;  but  it  can  be  still  further 
softened  by  adding  a  little  washing 
soda.        GEORGE  W.  WALKER. 

Foundation  Recipe  for  Cakes 

A  recipe  for  cakes  wliich  may  be 
used  as  a  foundation  for  all  kinds  is 
given  in  Domestic  S  ->nce  Circular 
No.  2,  just  issued  by  the  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural college.     It  is  as  follows: 

Butter,  half-cup,  or  six  table- 
spoonsful  of  other  fats;  sugar,  one 
and  one-half  cups  granulated,  or 
two  cups  powdered;  eggs,  four 
whole;  three-quarters  cupful  milk 
or  three-quarters  cupful  water;  four 
level  teaspoonsful  baking  powder; 
half  teaspoonful  salt;  one  teaspoon- 
ful  flavoring.  Use  the  butter  or  fat 
firm,  and  add  the  sugar  to  it  and 
mix  well.  To  this  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  are  added  after  beating  them 
until  creamy.  The  baking  powder 
and  salt  are  sifted  into  the  flour 
and  this  and  the  .milk  are  added  al- 
ternately to  the  first  mixture  and 
beaten  to  a  smooth  consistency.  The 
egg  whites  beaten  stiff  are  folded  in 
then,  the  flavoring  added  and  thor- 
oughly mixed.  A  moderate  oven 
should  be  used  in  baking  cakes.  Ibe 
addition  of  spice  will  make  this  a 
spice  cake,  of  fruit  a  fruitcake. 


Oountry  Club 

A  community  in  the  vicinity  of 
Crookston,  Minn.,  is  proving  that 
country  life  can  be  made  much  more 
pleasant  and  attractive  than  is  com- 
monly believed.  Twenty  women 
formed  the  Fairfax-Andover  Social 
Circle  and  later  arranged  to  meet 
every  month  in  the  year  and  to  in- 
vite the  men  as  honorary  members. 

The  day  of  meeting  is  observed  as 
a  holiday  and  work  is  over  when 
the  chores  are  finished.  The  meet- 
ings are  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent promptly  at  noon.  Roll  call  is 
not  a  dull  reading  of  names,  because 
each  member  responds  with  a  choice 
bit  of  literature  committed  to  mem- 
ory since  the  last  meeting.  After  a 
program  composed  of  papers  and 
formal  talks  someone  proposes  a 
topic  for  discussion.  The  members 
speak  on  various  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject and  finally  someone  sums  up 
the  arguments  presented.  This  dis- 
cussion brings  the  momb  rs  a  good 
opportunity  for  better  acquaintance 
and  gives  excellent  training  In  ex- 
temporaneotiH  speaking.  The  club 
causes  an  Interchange  of  Ideas  that 
brings  greater  farm  profits,  as  well 
a*-,  pleasure  to  Its  members.  It  has 
helped  to  make  a  happy  neighbor- 
hood, to  lighten  sorrows  of  neigh- 
bor! nnd  Increase  Hie  Joy  of  com- 
panionship. C.  f J.  SKLVIC 


EEDS 

Reliable  and  Full  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

[Made  to  build  Now  Business.  A  trial  1 

1  will  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  »^,". 

worth  l'»c;  Lettnesi  12  kinds,  worth  15c; 
Tomatoes,  11  the  finest,  worth  20c;  Turnip, 
7  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  best  varieties.  1 
worth  15c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs,  north  I 
,  25c— 65  varieties  in  all;  worth  f  1.00. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
'  Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  end  packing  and  receive 
this  valuable  collection  of  seeds  postpaid,  to- 
gether with  my  big  instructive,  beautiful 
Seed  and  Plant  Book,  tells  all  about  Buck* 
j  bee's  "Full  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plants,  etc 

H.W.BUCKBEE 

t  Rockford  Seed  Farms  " 
Farm  21$     Rockford,  III  5  no  T 


FERRY'S  SEEDS 


Ferry's  Seeds  prove  their  worth  at 
harvest  time.  After  over  fifty  years 
of  success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere. 
Vour   dealer  sells  them. 
1913  Seed  Annual  tree  on 
request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  & 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


Grass  Seeds 

""defies  and  mixtures  of  many  I 
a..*.. .  i      *  -'•  "onditions  of  cli-l 

— tne  »—     . .  _  - 

Thousands  know  the 
excellence  of  these  Grass 
Seeds.  They  are  clean,  care- 
fully selected,  and  the  mix- 
tures   are    properly  made. 
Write  today  for  prices,  also 
for  free  book  showing:  supe- 
rior line  of  Garden  and  Field 
Seeds.  Youcan  afford  to  seed 
now  as  we  furnish  Timothy, 
Blue  Grass  and  MeadowFes- 
cue  at  half  last  year's  prices. 
GR1SWOLD  SEED  CO. 
155  So.  10th  St.      Lincoln,  Neb. 


DOUBLE  QUICK 

SeedCornTester 

Makes  complete  tests  lu  three 
to  live  days.  Adapted  to  the 
Saturation,  the  Saw-dust  or 
Sand,  and  the  Earth  or  Soli  test, 
Six  Sizes:  Hi  to  66  bushels.  This 
machine  is  also  the 

DOUBLE  QUICK 

Grain  Sprouter 

or  POULTRY  SILO 

ForSproutlnfroatsforlaylngheiis. 
Also  Starts  GARDEN  PLANTS  Ouickly 

A  ii  .•■•riil  machine  forever. v fhi  m.  Send  forfree 
Information.   CMISE-TO-N  ATII  l(  K  CO., 
 '  t'olfnx,  town.  


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans- 
planted—  root   pruned.  Pro-' 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops.1 
Hill's  Evergreen  Book,  illustra- 
ted In  colors.  Free.  Write  today.i 

II  Mill  Nurxirr  Co. ,  Inc.  ,847  (YdsrSl., j 
lian<lpf>,  III.  Evergreen  GpeciatifitB^ 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Plclted  In  September,  miro  (rrow- 
line;    blsr  yielding    Reld'B  fellow 
1  Pent     JotWlOD    Coun  y  Whlto. 
Learning    Improved  Nilvermlno, 
and  llloodv  Huteher.  prown  by  us 
on  Sunnv'Hldo  Seed  Farm  which 
wo  own  and  operate  ourRelves. 
I  Send  today  (or  the  freecorn  bonk 
I  giving  full  particular*;.  prlccH.  etc. 
McGREER  BROS.,  COBURG.  IOWA. 


Fruit  Growers  Manual  Free 

1 
l 

V        t » 

to  pi  int  » nd           f.-i  to  on  herd,  wl.on  lo 

ilM    Mia  i  n  no  Hfr«nU    A  |t|>l«  1 1        He     I  II...  i  v 

■ '11 J 

II.   IIANMl  N,  Tin-  Numt  rvmnn, 

1 

BUY  AT  WHOLESALE  ror,y  Fru,t- 


•   ■■  ,  pi* 

(•fid  lot  nirlhrr  Infoi 
HOLBINCER  ailOS. 


Trees  55.00 

7B  o»nl«.   Ctniriri'S  prepaid 
kthin  nml  rat«l«"tr  Aililri'»p. 
Bus  8ft,      Roafdalo,  Nans. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMEli 


F'ebruary  15,  1913 


If  you  want  to  lengthen  the  life  and  service 
of  your  farm  wagons  and  implements, 
paint  them  now. 

■Williams  Wa^on  and  Implement     This  Daint  is  I 


Sherwin-Williams  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint  is  specially  prepared  for  the 
painting  and  refinishing  of  wagons, 
machinery  and  implements.   It  flows 
easily  and  dries  with  a  hard,  lasting 
gloss.   It  effectively  prevents  rust  or 
decay,  and  a  wagon  thoroughly  painted 
with  it  every  spring  should  stay  in 
good  shape  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 


This  paint  is  but  one  of  the  many  Sherwin- 
Williams  Finishes  for  farm  use.  Our  booklet 

Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm" 

will  tell  you  about  the  others  and  give 
you  some  mighty  good  pointers  about 
the  economy  of  intelligent  painting. 
Write  for  it  today.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  692Canal  Rd. ,  Cleveland  .0 


($10 


c 


IpSweeo  Feed  I  *iA  °2L  Galvanized 
Grinder.       |  $  I  *J  steel  Wind  Mill. 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.    It  will, 
pay  you  to  in.  I 
vestipate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  J 
price  list. 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


HARNESS 

Shipped  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  We 
guarantee  to  please  and  save  you  money.  May  we 
send  you  large  FKEE  catalogue)  Write  for  it  now. 
ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Elkhart.  Ind. 


-FOR  ALL- 
PURPOSES 

Made  of  Good  Stock 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers 
on  this  page. 


"5HORES-MUELLER  Cry. 


REMEDIES 


Parmer  or  Farmers 

with  rig  in  every  County  to  intro- 

dace  and  «ell  Family  and  yeten- 

nary  Remedies,  E itracts  and  Spice*,   fine  pay. 

One  man  made  $90  one  week.   We  mean  busi- 

r.es»  and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Write  u». 

Shore*  -  Mueller  Co.,Dept.  68.  Cedar  Rapidt.Iowaj 


$5  '» $8  Every  Day  EfflgttH 

That's  wbat  nundredsof  farmers'  sons  now  earn  by  selling 

THE  ECLIPSE  PUMP  EQUALIZER 

Many  make  good  money  during  spare  Time  only,  showing 
it  to  neighbors.  It  makes  the  hardest  working  pump  run 
easy— saves  jerking  and  does  the  lifting.  Write  us  today. 

Equalizer  Foundry  Co.,     2434  Burling  St.,  Chicago 
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How  to  Run  An  Auto 

FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION 

^^al-^h^t^Do^f^rV1*  S0>  tef  US  send  you  on  «even  days' 
IntUl^'A^  illustrated  man/al, 

car'  u£«rvo»blifr.£  get  the  neatest  efficeney  out  of  a 
A—  A    ^  y.ou  kn°«'  every  point  in  running,  caring  for 

-r-r~^    and  adjusting  the  machine. 

/r  Jm    Tn  tni?  "?w  book  J"st  the  problems  you  are  up  against 

4  M       Z%Zlt'\i!n  a  W?y  thaJ  you  can  eas»V  understand  and 

Ply'the  ^°owleSgemmedlately  tUr"  t0  y°Ur  C3r  and  a^ 

fXr  H°a  tw^ant  yoV°  take  ollr  word-  or  anyone  else's 
IVLSi*  tt  "5?  Wlllins  to  send  you  tlie  book  without 
deposit.    Use  it  seven  days  in  connection  with  vour  car. 

thing  ^"faire?'  °r  remit  $1-50-     Could  any" 

FuUt  uUL  and  ^  in.  your  name  and  address  plainly  at 
™,  °£ ^0m;4)ia^Jt  in  an  envelope  and  mail.  Y--r 
copy    of    "ATJDEI.S   ANSWERS    ON  ATTTOMOBH.ES" 

WiU  reach  you  by  return  post,  prepaid. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PARMER. 

Kindly  mail  me  a  copy  of  Audels  Answers  on  Auto- 
mobiles, and,  if  found  satisfactory,  I  will  immediately 
•emit  you  $1.50,  or  return  the  book  to  you. 

Name  

Pnce$j.5o  °:c;pation  

Address  

VTe  give  you  both  this  book  and  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  one 

•year  for  $1.50. 

Address  THE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


AUDELS 
ANSWERS 

ON 

AUTOMOBILES 

CARE 
RUNNING 


NEW-YORK 
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Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


Giving  the  Chickens  Their  Breakfast 


To  an  Old  School  House 

Your  door  is  battered,  your  windows  are 
cracked, 

And  your  sides  are  a  dingy  gray, 
While  the  wood-house  old  where  our  store 
we  stacked. 

Has  rotted  and  blown  away. 
But  I  stand  tonight  on  the  little  plat 

Of  green  by  your  crumbling  sill, 
And  think  of  the  merry  crowds  that  sat 

In  the  school  house  under  the  hill. 
Of  the  maidens  shy  with  their  braidied 
curls, 

Of  the  laddies  bold  and  gay, 
Of  the  little  boys  and  the  little  girls, 

And  my  life  of  that  bygone  day. 
Of  the  teacher's  voice  that  is  stilled  so 
long, 

Of  mj  heartache  whei   she  died, 
Of  each  nod  andi  glance  of  that  merry 
throng— 
And  a  thousand  things  beside. 
Tour  door  is  battered,  your  windows  are 
cracked. 

You  have  failed  since  that  distant  day. 
But  this.  alas,  is  as  true  a  fact, 

I  am  getting  bent  and  gray. 
I  have  stouter  grown  and  my  knees  are 
lame, 

I'm  a  little  deaf,  'tis  true. 
You've  changed,  old  house,   but  all  the 
same, 

I've  been  growing  old  with  you. 

— Lalia  Mitchell. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
If  anyone  is  interested  in  a  new 
5-cent  piece,  it  is  the  small  boy  or 
girl.  There  is  to  be  issued  a  new 
kind  of  nickel,  somewhat  different 
from  the  nickel  to  which  you  are 
accustomed.  The  old  Goddess  of 
Liberty  nickel  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years.  The  new  kind  was  de- 
signed by  James  E.  Fraser  of  New 
York. 

The  new  coin  will  have  the  Amer- 
ican bison  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other  the  American  Indian.  There 
will  be  no  "V."  Under  the  bison 
will  be  the  words,  "Five  cents,"  and 
around  the  top  "E  pluribus  unum." 
The  nickels  are  being  coined  in  t  e 
mint  at  Philadelphia  and  are 
stamped  out  at  the  rate  of  120  a 
minute.  They  will  be  put  into  cir- 
culation at  once,  under  date  "1913." 
When  it  comes  to  candy,  these  nick- 
els will  have  just  the  same  purchas- 
ing power  as  the  old  ones,  and,  after 
all,  that  is  a  very  important  consid- 
eration. THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
Grandpa  and  the  Catamount 
By  Walter  Stichler,  Aged  10,  Ord, 
Neb.     Original.  Blue. 
In     the    early    days     of  Valley 


county,  when  this  country  was 
sparsely  settled,  grandpa  lived  on 
Davis  creek.  He  had  been  hunting 
and  crippled  a  deer.  As  he  went 
home  he  passed  Uncle  Will's  home. 
Uncle  said: 

"Tomorrow  I  will  help  you  find 
it." 

The  next  day  they  went  to  find 
the  deer.  Grandpa  took  one  can- 
yon and  uncle  took  the  other.  As 
grandpa  was  walking  along  he  hap- 
pened to  look  around  and  there,  on 
its  haunches,  sat  a  large  animal.  Its 
eyes  looked  like  balls  of  fire  and  it 
was  just  ready  to  spring  on  him. 
Grandpa  had  his  rifle  cocked  and, 
throwing  it  to  his  shoulder,  he  shot 
and  killed  the  animal.  Uncle  Will, 
hearing  the  shot,  came  running  out 
of  the  other  canyon,  saying: 

"Did  you  get  him?" 

Grandpa  said: 

"You  bet  I  got  him." 

When  Uncle  Will  saw  it  you  could 
have  knocked  him  over  with  a 
feather.  Grandpa  skinned  it  and 
took  it  home  and  finally  stuffed  it. 
People  said  it  was  a  catamount.  Not 
long  after  that  Uncle  Will  killed  an- 
other in  almost  the  same  place, 
probably  the  mate. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Bob 

By  Pearl  Rasmussen,  Aged  13.  Ar- 
lington, Neb.  Original.  Blue. 
Bob  is  only  a  horse,  but  he  knows 
how  to  behave  when  he  wears  his 
Sunday  suit.  That  is  more  than 
some  children  know:  there  are  little 

Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  ot 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  IS  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send   stories  to   The  Twenties 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED — Paul  Vail.  Arlington.  Neb. 

BLUE— Nellie  Snyder.  Provo, 
Utah. 


KelH  uui  y  l»,  If  I;; 
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mai  u  iu.  ma  ke  mud  plea  w  ben  they 
liave  on  their  best  clothes.  Boh 
never  does.  Hob  drags  a  cart  on 
week    days;    on    Sunday    he    goes  to 

ihuroh  with  a  buggy.  When  John 
puts  the  heavy  harness  upon  Bob, 
[he  horse  goes  to  the  cart  and  backs 
la,  When  he  is  dressed  in  the  nice 
l>uggy  harness  he  steps  off  proudly 
md  gets  into  the  shafts  of  the 
luiggy.  He  does  this  all  alone.  He 
lever  makes  a  mistake. 

One  day  Bob  had  a  set  of  new 
dioes.  When  the  blacksmith  put 
hem  on  he  drove  a  nail  into  one  of 
Hob's  feet.  John  did  not  notice  it 
ill  they  were  almost  home.  When 
le  saw  that  Bob  limped  a  little,  he 
said: 

"I  must  lead  the  poor  fellow  back 
vhen  I  get  him  out  of  the  cart." 

They  reached  home,  and  John 
ook  off  Bob's  harness.  As  soon  as 
le  was  free  the  horse  turned  about 
>nd  trotted  off.  When  John  called 
•mi  he  did  not  mind.  He  went 
-traight  back  to  the  blacksmith. 

"Hello,  Bob!"  cried  the  black- 
mith. 

The  poor  horse  said  nothing,  but 
ie  walked  up  to  the  man  and  held 
IS  his  aching  foot.  Then  the  black- 
smith put  the  shoe  on  right.  He 
>atted  Bob  kindly  and  said: 

"You  know  a  great  deal  for  a 
iorse." 


Telephone  is  Easily  Made 
We  :  re  so  used  to  the  electric  tel- 
ephone that  we  sometimes  forget 
hat  quite  a  serviceable  one  for 
hort  distance  talking  can  be  op- 
erated without  the  use  of  electricity, 
vny  bright  boy  or  girl  can  nake  the 
lonelectric  telephone.  This  is  the 
vay  it  may  be  done- 

Melt  off  the  ends  of  two  tomato 
ans  by  placing  them  in  the  coals  for 
i  few  minutes;  then  cover  one  end 
>f  each  can  with  a  piece  of  soft 
>archment  or  rawhide,  so  that  the 
overed  can  ends  look  like  drum- 
leads.  The  parchment  can  be 
tound  in  place  by  lapping  it  over  the 
lides  of  the  cans  and  tying  it  down 
hat  way  with  twine.  After  your 
lrumheads  are  finished  wax  enough 
wine  to  extend  over  the  distance  be- 
ween  the  two  places  that  you  wish 
:o  establish  connections  between; 
hen  puncture  a  small  hole  in  the 
:enter  of  each  drumhead,  slip  an  end 
)f  the  waxed  twine  through  each 
Irumhead  and  knot  the  twine  so  that 
it  can't  slip.  You  will  find  that 
four  telephone  is  complete.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  put  the  drumheads 
In  place,  so  that  the  twine  will  draw 
taut;  for  instance,  put  one  drum- 
head in  one  house  and  put  the  other 
In  a  neighboring  house  and  draw  the 
twine  tight.  You  will  find  that 
when  you  tap  upon  the  drumhead  in 
one  house  the  sound  wili  be  carried 
to  the  other  house,  and  that  if  you 
talk  into  the  tomato  can  or  drum- 
head receiver  in  one  house  a  person 
listening  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
can  hear  you  distinctly. 

BYLVANU8  VAN  AKKN. 


Additional  Stories 
Blue— Cleon  Herrlott,  Casey,  [a.;  Dora 
E.  Thomas,  M<rna.  Neb.;  Edith  Camp- 
bell, Valley,  Neb.;  Florence  Anderson, 
Marquette,  Neb  ;  Helen  Oeiner,  Clay  Cen- 
ter, Neb.;  Hazel  Dlckhute,  Burr  ell,  Neb. ; 
AKnes  Howard,  Mllford,  Neb. 

Red— K rankle  Schneider,  Blanco,  Colo.; 
Roy  Wilbur.  Belgrade,  Neb. 


Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mall  yours  to  Daffydll 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Parmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE — Bert  Gilbert,  El- 
dora,  la.:  Why  would  Cleopatra 
prefer  to  have  the  asp  sting  her, 
rather  than  to  have  Augustus 
Caesar? 

"I  love  you,"  said  the  muskmelon 
to  her  would-be  suitor,  "but  I  sim- 
ply cantaloupe." 


SECOND  PRIZE — Mrs.  T.  C. 
Hart,  Edgar,  Neb.:  If  a  cargo  into 
the  river,  will  a  Kingfisher  out  and 
Beecher? 

If  a  playwrights  a  letter,  will  a 
parcel  post  it? 


James  Pearson,  Kalispell,  Mont. — 
If  the  teakettle  sang,  would  the 
stove  pipe? 


Fred  L.  Lawson,  Aztec,  N.  M. — 
When  Peary  was  making  his  way  to 
the  North  Pole,  did  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cook? 

If  the  conductor  balances  the 
scales  at  two  hundred  pounds,  what 
does  the  railway? 

If  the  flashlight  had  a  sweet- 
heart, would  the  battery  spark? 


W.  I.  Tillinghast,  Hillside,  Neb. — 
If  the  horses  ran  away,  would  the 
wagon  tire? 


If  Editor  Sturgess  went  fishing, 
would  E.  W.  Hunt? 


Shivery 

Mornings 

You  can  have  a  taste  of 
the  summer  sunshine  of 
the  corn  fields  by  serving: 
a  dish  of 


Post 


Toasties 

These  crisp  flavory  bits 
of  toasted  white  corn  make 
an  appetizing  dish  at  any 
time  of  year. 

Try  them  in  February 

and  taste  the  delicate  true 
maize  flavor. 

A  dish  of  Toasties  serv- 
ed either  with  <Te;nn  or 
milk,  01  fruit,  is  surpris- 
ingly good. 

"The  Memory  Lingers*' 

Grocers  everywhere  tell 
Toasties. 


Post  urn  rcrenl  r'o.,  Ltd, 
Hattle  Creek,  Mich. 
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'THE  1913  Mitchell  makes  three 

strong,  favorable  impressions  on  the 
man  who  wants  to  buy  a  car;  the  first  by 
the  way  it  looks;  the  second  by  the  way  it 
is  made — the  details  of  its  construction  and 
equipment;  the  third  by  the  way  it  runs 
when  he  is  taken  out  for  a  demonstration. 

All  exaggerations  and  sensational  effects  are 
eliminated  in  the  design  of  the  Mitchell;  its  lines 
are  those  of  simple  elegance  and  utility,  developed 
by  our  engineers  along  the  lines  of  the  best  foreign 
cars. 

The  man  who  examines  the  1913  Mitchell  care- 
fully will  soon  satisfy  himself  that  no  other  ear  at 
anywhere  near  the  price  offers  so  complete  a  com- 
bination of  the  newest  improvements  developed  in 
the  motor  industry.  All  the  essentials  of  the  highest- 
priced  automobile  are  in  this  car— the  things  that 
assure  power,  speed,  comfort  and  convenience. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mitchell,  moderate 
price  does  not  mean  "moderate"  work- 
manship or  materials;  only  the  best  avail- 
able of  both  have  been  utilized — built  ac- 
cording to  the  same  standards  that  have 
made  Mitchell  vehicles  famous  for  the  past 
78  years. 

All  1913  Mitchell  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  control; 
Bosch  ignition;  Rayfield  carburetor;  Firestone  demountable 
rims;  rain-vision  windshield;  Jones  speedometer;  silk  mohair 
top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions;  Timken 
front  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air  pressure 
and  oil  pressure;  gauge  in  gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of 
gasoline  it  contains;  and  a  portable  electric  lamp  which  also 
illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter, 
electric  lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 


Motor  Wheel  BftTC 

7  passenger  Six     60  H.  P.  4%x7  In.    144  in. 

1  or  E  passenger  Six     50  II.  P.  4     xii  in.     L82  In. 

2  or  r»  passenger  Four  40  11.  P.  41/4x7  in.    120  in. 

DEALERS  BVBSTWHBRfl 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co. 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Mitchell  Motor  Co. 

2060  Farnani  St.,  Omaha. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


F'ebruary  15,  191S 


Bigger  Hatches  With  Only 
1  Gal.  Oil  To  Hatch— One 


Filling  of  Lamp!— 


Get  our  new  Free  Book  No. 
58  on  X-Ray  Incubators 
and    Brooders.  Shipped 
direct  from  factory  to  you.    No  agents — no  dealers.   Guaranteed  to  please.  Freight 
prepaid  anywhere!    The  X-Ray  is  the  one  incubator  today  that's  built  on  the  right 
principle  with  the  lamp  underneath,  in  the  center,  and  not  on  the  side.   This  means 
Iperfect  distribution  of  heat  in  the  egg-chamber  and  no  outside  cold.   We  use  a  large 
oil  tank  holding  four  to  eight  quarts  of  oil— making  only  one  filling  of  the  lamp,  but 
just  four  quarts  are  all  that's  needed  for  hatch.    Old  style  machines  have  to  be 
filled  every  day.   The  X-Ray  saves  both  work  and  money!    Heat  is  regulated 
b  y  our  patented  automatic  trip  which  cuts  down  flame  at  burner  when  egg 
chamber  gets  too  hot— this  is  a  big  saving  of  oil.   The  ever  successful 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR 

has  other  exclusive  and  proven  features  that  you  will  like.   It  opens  from  the  top- 
has  two  double  glass  panels  so  you  can  see  the  thermometer  at  any  time  without 
letting  In  outside  air  on  eggs.  Ventilate  or  turn  eggs  by  simply  raising  the  lid. 
There  are  no  sliding  heavy  drawers  to  break  the  eggs.   X-Kay  is  heated  to  hatching 
temperature  in  just  15  minutes — others  take  4  to  8  hours  because  of  their  old  style 
principle.  X-Kay  is  made  of  all  genuine  California  redwood,  covered  completely 
with  enameU  J  steel,  beautiful  rosewood  finish,  legs  galvanized,  strongly  braced. 
Every  X-Ray  mcubator  fully  guaranteed.  X-Ray  results  are  the  biggest  results. 

Write  Today  For  Free  Book  No.  58 

Learn  all  about  X-Ray  construction— why  X-Ray  is  entirely  different 
and  wonderfully  better  than  any  other.  Read  why  women  and  all  mere 
beginners  have  such  big  success  every  time  with  the  X-Ray!  "Write  today 
—this  is  very  important  news— worth  money / 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,       Wayne.  Neb. 


We  pay  the 
freight  —  or- 
der shipped 
day  received 


Uncle  Sam's  Poultry  Book 

The  world's  only  complete  official   guide  to  poultry 
raising.     Written  by  government  experts — every  page 
eans  money  in  your  pocket.   Price  20  cents,  worth  $10.00 
to  you  and  by  our  plan  you  can  have  50  cents  back.   Send  us 
10  2-cent  stamps,  or  2  din.es.   Edition  limited,  send  quick.  Uncle 
Sam  says  you  should  use  an  incubator  and  tells  how  a  good  one  is 
built.   There's  no  other  machine  made  coming  up  to  the  standard  but 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


which  is  built  Uncle  Sam's  way.  Heavy,  strong, 
best  materials,  many  modern  features  not  round 
others.  Complete  control  of  heat  and  hatches 
chicks  that  live.  Guaranteed  five  years.  Big  book 
free.  Send  for  it.  Get  to  work  at  once  and  put 
your  chicks  on  the  early  high-priced  market. 
Poultry  and  eggs  will  be  higher  the  coming  sea- 
son than  you  ever  knew  them  to  be. 


HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 


BOX  15. 


FREMONT,  NEB. 


TRIAIi. 
FREIGHT  PREPAID. 


Buys  165  lit  National  Incubator  And  Brooder 


$9  00  Incubator  and  $4.00  Brooder  for  $10. 
Strong,  tlreproot,  metal  case,  I  High,  roomy  nursery, 
Automatic  heat  regulator,       Reliable  non -breakable  lamp, ' 
Hot  water  heating  system,      Cold-rolled  copper  watertank, 
Double  Glass  Doors,  I  Spacious  egg  chamber, 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 

East  of  Rockies- 
Very  sensitive  thermometer, 
Wide  dead  air  space, 
Has  made  many  100%  hatches 


165  Chick  Brooder 
Alone  $4.00 


Brooder  has  safety  lamp.   Is  roomy  and  easy  to  clean. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.   We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  you  get  all 
your  money  back  quick.   Brand  new  Poultry  Book  free.    Order  Now. 


NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  1295  19th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


$8 


.50  —  63  EGGS 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


Greatest  Bargain  Fver  Offered.  Catalog  FREE. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Box  319  Petalsma,  Callt.    Box  376  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Hatch  by  Rule 


Mandy  l.ee,  the  incubator  of  cer- 
tainty , is  purely  automatic.  It  measures 
and  adapts  moisture  to  heat.  Open* 
front-poultry -house  plan.     Lee'a  scien- 
tific principles  show  in  bigger  hatches,  better  chicks. 
Send  for  book  explaining  great  new  Lee  features. 
Sizes  op  to600eggs.   TrvGermo^oneforchidthealth  and  poultry 
thrift.   Also  Lee's  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker.  All  books  free. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY, 
1188  Harney  Street*  Omaha*  Neb. 


140 

and  140 


EGG  INCUBATOR 
CHICK  BROODER 


The  Incubator  is  Both  <t  «• 
California  Red-    -  r  *  ~W  II 
wood,  covered 


with  asbestos  and  galvan- 
ized iron    has  triple  walls, 
f"~  —  tank,  nursery,  egg  tester, 

I  thermometor.  ready  to  use.  30  DAYS' 

S  TRIAL— money  back  if  not  O.  K.    Write  (or 
1  FREE  Catalog  today-NOW. 

I  Ironclad  Incubator  Co.Dept.72  Racine,  Wis. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $1  A 
and  Brooder  BF°oTRH  "IV 


If  ordered  together 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rockies.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walls,    double  glasi 
doors.  Free  catalog 
_  them.  Send  for  it  today. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.* 

Bov  152  Racine,  Wis. 


PfluU  nAAL  MONEY  IN  POUL- 

fOy  S  Big  BOOK  TRY  and  SQUABS 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  De- 
scribes world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
and  gives  a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  infor- 
mation. Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 
Mailed  40.  F.  FOY,  Box  18,  Des  Moines,  loWa 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  lor  large  Poultry  \ools 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.M.  HINIKER,  Box  58   Mankato,  Minn. 


Now  is  the 
Time  to  Get 

Johnsons 

1913  Book 
About  the 
Old  Trusty 

Incubator 


Every  man,  woman,  ^ 
boy  or  girl  who  is  inter- 
ested in  chicken  raising 
M,  M.  Johnson  can  have  a  copy  of  the  1913 
Old  Trusty  Bookfreeby  writ- 
ing a  postal  for  it.  It's  the  best  book  ever 
written  by  the  Johnsons—, 
"home  made"  and  home 
printed— full  of  real  helpful 
facts  gleaned  by  the  John- 
sons from  their  own  practi- 
cal experience  and  the  ex- 
perience of  over  400,000  Old 
Trusty  customers. 

There  are  over  400,000 
good  reasons  for  you  to 
read  this  book.  They 
are   the   400,000  Old 
Trusty  customers  who  we've 
started  to  biggest  poultry  raising  success  by 
reading  the  Johnson  books  issued  in  years  past. 

Senrl  a  P.ilil  The  Old  Trusty  is  a  triple  cased  ma- 
aenu  a  ruaiai  chlne_lnner  case  of  0)gn.grade  j. 

Inch  powder-dry  clear  California  Redwood— (not  a 
knot  in  a  mile)— then  a  case  of  highest-grade  asbes- 
tos, fire  proof  Insulation— and  then  the  outer  case, 
'covering  legs  and  all,  of  galvanized  metal  in  band 
some  mottled  finish.  Johnson's  machine  Is  equipped 
with  guaranteed  not  to  leak  cold  rolled  copper  tank 
and  heater — direct  actingregulator.  Price,  still  less 
than  »10  for  1913,f relght  prepaid  east  cf  Rockies  and 
allowed  that  far  to  points  beyond.  Write  postal  now. 

JOHNSON,  Incubator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  ill  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1918.  Write 
Henry  Pfile,  Box    625  *  reeport,  IU. 


Items  of  General  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


T 


HE  period  of  incubation 
varies  with  fowls.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  days  are 
given  to  each  fowl,  but  the 
time  may  be  lengthened  to  varia- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  the  sitting 
fowl.     This  is  the  table: 

Days.  Days. 

Common  hen          21  Peafowl   28 

Duck    28  Swan   42 

Goose    30  Guinea    25 

Turkev    28  Muscovy 

Partridge    21     duck   30  to  35 

Pheasant   25 

Why  there  should  be  such  a  dif- 
ference between  the  hatching  time  of 
goose  and  swan  one  wonders;  also, 
why  the  little  partridge  should  take 
longer  to  hatch  than  the  common 
hen.    The  nearer  to  the  hatching 


them  tight  in  one  position,  for  this 
may  kill  them.  The  Muscovy  and 
some  others  of  the  half  wild  ducks 
require  nearly  five  weeks  to  hatch. 


Incubator  Instruction 
See  that  there  is  plenty  of  good, 
pvre  air  in  the  incubator  room,  but 
never  set  the  incubator  in  a  draft. 
Don't  pile  things  on  the  incubator. 
Don't  test  the  eggs  in  a  cold  room. 
Don't  tamper  with  the  regulator 
when  you  once  get  it  set  right.  Don't 
turn  eggs  with  dirty,  greasy  hands. 
Don't  be  rough  with  the  eggs.  Don't 
fill  the  lamp  when  burning.  Don't 
place   the   thermometer   under  the 


,fl  ,N  I1  w  L 


White  Plymouth  Rock  flock  of  Mrs.  Hans  Greve.  The  poultry 
house  is  ninety  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  including  two  scrtatch- 
ing  sheds,  with  screened  front  and  earth  floor.  A  curtain  furnishes 
protection  in  cold  or  stormy  weather.  Roosting  rooms  have  cement 
floors  and  dropping  boards  under  the  roosts.  Floors  in  roosting  and 
scratching  sheds  are  covered  with  straw,  necessitating  the  chickens 
scratching  for  their  feed.  The  upper  half  of  the  windows  are  cov- 
ered with  muslin  in  winter. 


time  given,  the  young  come  out,  the 
stronger  they  are — as  a  rule.  In 
very  cold  weather  the  hatch  may  not 
begin  until  the  day  after  the  time, 
and  may  continue,  in  my  experience, 
for  the  common  hen  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day.  Usually  such 
hatches  show  a  low  per  cent  of  birds 
to  the  eggs  incubated.  In  very 
warm  weather  it  is  quite  common 
for  all  fowls  to  be  out  that  are  com- 
ing out  on  the  day  stated  for  them 
to  hatch,  though  often  they  are  all 
out  two  days  before.  The  rule  is 
for  such  hatches  to  show  a  high 
death  rate  Lack  of  full  develop- 
ment is  given  as  cause  for  this  death 
rate.  And  yet,  with  care,  I  have 
known  bunches  of  these  nineteen- 
day-hatched  chicks  to  develop  into 
growthy,  hardy  fowls. 

Geepe  and  ducks,  after  pipping, 
are  usually  slow  in  getting  out  of 
the  eggs.  It  may  be  two  days  after 
the  bill  appears,  sometimes,  before 
they  try  to  get  out.  No  use  to  try 
to  hurry  them  before  this  time,  and 
even  after  the  shell  begins  to  crack 
away  from  head  and  wings  't  is  best 
merely  to  watch  that  the  membrane 
does  not  stick  to  the  body  and  hold 


wafer.  Use  the  best  oil.  Don't  use 
poor  oil;  it  will  not  give  the  heat 
you  require. 

*  *  * 

I  saw  a  woman  air  the  incubator 
eggs  on  top  the  machine,  leaving  the 
incubator  doors  wide  open  as  she 
did  it.  I  said:  "You  must  never 
allow  the  doors  open  at  such  a  time. 
Think  how  long  it  will  be  now  be- 
fore the  machine  inside  can  warm 
up  the  eggs.  The  eggs  will  be  left 
cold  entirely  too  long.  Half  an 
hour,  maybe  nearly  an  hour,  before 
the  thermometer  will  be  up  to 
proper  point."  It  is  the  neglect  of 
these  seeming  small  details  that 
cause  so  many  poor  incubator 
hatches.  Then  the  incubator  gets 
the  blame. 

Eggs  for  hatching  purpose  should 
not  be  kept  over  ten  or  a  dozen  days 
after  laid.  Eggs  saved  from  a  large 
flock  usually  show  better  hatches 
than  eggs  set  from  a  small  flock,  as 
one  must  save  too  long  from  a  small 
flock.  The  size  of  the  flock  should 
govern  the  capacity  of  the  incubator 
also.  However,  in  some  instances, 
usually  in  summer,  I  have  known 
eggs  to  give  good  hatches  when  kept 
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■  I  Savins: 
Toil  Savins 
NCUBATOR 

Saves  •  three  fourths 
Theoil  and  nearlyallhatch- 
iogwork.  Stop  burning  3  to  5 
gallons  to  a  hatch — the  Rayo  uses 
on*.  Quit  being  a  drudge  with  old- 
style,   lamp-on  the  side  machines. 
Fill  Kayo  oil  tank  once— the  Rayo 
completes    hatch  without  trouble, 
muss  or  worry.   Simple — economical. 

Gallon  loo  Hakh. 
Fillind  too  Hatch 

■  ^y.ltl  llllllllll  tllllHllltl 


See  eees  end  thermometer  thru  double 
I  glass  top,  which  raises  for  ailing,  cleaning 
I  and  turning  eggs.  Lamp  under  egg  chamber 
I  gives  perfect  radiation.  Double-wafer  thermo- 

I  stat  acts  on  flame— produces  exact  heat  needed. 
1  none  thrown  away.    Automatic  -ventilation. 
Turn  eggs  seml-automatlcallv.  without  touch- 
■  ing    tray.      Clean  lamp   without  removing 
\  chimney  or  tank.   Oil  tank  holds  5  quarts, 
month's  supply.  Strong  redwood  case;  cov- 
ered with  steel,  enameled  like  mahogany. 
\  making  It  fireproof  and  handsome. 
Hatches  every  fertile  ess.  Six  years 
on  the  market— thousands  of  testi- 
monials from  enthusiastic,  satisfied 
|  users'  KAYO  batching  chart  and  I 
81,50  Tycos    hygrometer    FREE.  | 
Low  direct  price;*— freight  pre- 
paid. Ask  for  Free  Cata- 
logue No.  13. 

RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
971  So.  13th  St. 
OMAHA.  NEB. 


More  Money  fJ™!  Poultry 


MOW  is  the  time  to  get  In  the  money-making  poul- 
A'  try  business  with  one  of  mj  Successful  Incuba 
tors— only  $6.75  up.  With  the  "Successful"  no 
experiments  01  trial  hatches  are  necessary— you  can 
be  sure  of  success  every  time. 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 

*  (Lite  Producers) 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

(Life  Preservers) 
rive  most  chicks— raise  more  chicks— and  are  guaranteed 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  ever  jt  behind  any  machine 
on  the  market.  Don't  buy  an  incubator  that  guarantees 
less  than  I  do.  Send  your  name  now  lor  catalog,  low  price 
proposition,  guarantee,  and 
Free  Lessons  in  Poultry 
Raising  that  insure  success. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 

sM  Seeand  St. ,  DeaHoises,  la. 
ROTE— Book  "How  to  Raise 
49  oat  of  50  t  hicks",  10c— 
Catalog  I.  PEEK.    Get  It. 


The  High  Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 

High  prices  and  big  claims  are  giving 
way  before  the  Queen's  record.  You 
can't  buy  a  better  Incubator  at  any  price. 
The  Queen  applies  hatching  condition* 
correctly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costing 
HO  to  145  do  no  better  work. 

Save  SlO  to  912 
Let  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Oulde  and  Catalog  to  show 

Sou  the  28  Special  Queen  Points — reasons  why  It's  the 
est  Incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25  years 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  In  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Distrib- 
uting horses  In  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quick 
deliveries.  Book  free.  Address 

P.  M.  WICK8TRUM,  Inouhator  Han 
Box    9  .Lincoln,  Neb. 


I  INCIIBATor', 

f  liiKK«mt  ifuarantifd  Incnbator  nt  price— 166  i  i'.it  cm* 
I  pacity.  Has  hundred*  of  dead  air  cells— onW  incu- 
f  bator  with  this  special  construction—  well  made — cold 
I  rolled  copper  tank,  hot  water  heat,  double  disc  regu- 
lator, deep  nurwry,  high  logs,  double  doom,  <KK 
t*at<-r,  safety  lamp.  Special  price  $7.35.  Incubator 
and  lirooder  together  t'JM.   Krt.  pd.  E.  of  Korku*. 

Order  direct  from  thia  ad  ( money 
I  back  if  dimatiafli-d)  or  «'-nd  today 
I  foroor  interesting  big  free  book. 
IPROORESSITE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
»«     183        «Bolna,  Wla 


NEW  MANKATO 

ct  Iron,  factory.    IB  year.  Mpfff- 
Lence.    Sal»?.  mire,  timplr  Redwood, 
I  triple  wall..  MboelOl  llagd.  Copper 
\  hot  water  heating 
k  tank,  wll  ffuU- 
*,  automatic 
"^ventilation,  a*  My 
lamp,  nuraery,  u  ."  I  thT- 
I  momerer.    Cotum  all  %r\  u,»,  ready 
|  to  atari.  Write  lor  Ire--  '.at ...off  ao»l 
I  Pouhry  l:    .kr.  A'l'lrt-%* 

|  Jiaakato  laaabator  Co.,    Boi       ■  *  lukftt*. 


Best  Paying  Varieties, 


Prirw  Brsd 


XJL  Durka,  O.n.e.Turknya,  Kgga  Dogs 
~~  and  Incubatora.  All  at  Low  FVIo... 
••pa  4e.  for  my  Book  which  gives  r.lianla 
Information  worth  many  dollars  to  you 
W.  A.  WEBER,  loi  »3i  ■tikat*.  Ming. 


three  weeks,  if  kept  in  a  cool  room. 

The  earliest  laid  eggs  usually 
hatch  the  last  for  me;  at  least  so 
marking  has  shown  me.  Eggs  laid 
the  day  before  putting  to  hatch 
would  beat  the  chicks  in  the  10-day- 
old  eggs  out  of  the  shell.  Why  I  do 
not  know,  unless  the  older  eggs  had 
lost  considerable  moisture  and  this 
hardened  the  shells.  If  the  eggs  do 
not  cover  the  tray  at  any  time,  es- 
pecially in  cold  weather,  put  he,-;vy 
paper  over  that  part  of  the  tray. 
When  chicks  are  hatching  be  very 
careful  to  not  allow  the  heat  to  get 
too  high  and  smother  them,  but 
when  many  of  them  are  out  and  in 
the  nursery,  see  that  the  heat  goes 
up.  When  the  chicks  come  off  the 
trays  in  numbers  this  lowers  the 
temperature  and  may  cause  the 
death  of  chicks  yet  getting  ready  to 
hatch.  Fasten  the  thermometer  in 
some  stable  place  about  the  egg  tray 
and  get  the  heat  right  for  these  last 
eggs. 


The  Pure-Bred 

One  great  advantage  of  the  pure- 
bred that  is  kept  up  to  pure  require- 
ments in  the  introduction  of  good 
male  blood  and  the  selection  each 
year  of  the  best  pullets  is  the  uni- 
formity of  size  in  poultry  you  are 
placing  on  the  market.  A  crate  of 
fowls  of  uniform  size  and  color  is 
bound  to  bring  a  better  price  than 
a  crate  of  mixed  sizes,  and  especially 
is  this  true  with  fowls  that  are 
dressed  for  market.  Again,  a  flock 
of  pure-bred  fowls  lay  eggs  that  are 
uniform  in  color  and  size.  This  is 
the  rule.  White  eggs  command  a 
better  price  in  some  markets  than 
in  others.  The  New  York  market 
seems  to  prefer  a  white  egg,  and 
some  few  .months  past  crates  of 
white  eggs  sold  for  6  cents  a  dozen 
over  brown  eggs,  while  mixed  lots 
of  white  and  brown-shelled  eggs  sold 
at  about  3  cents  per  dozen  below  the 
crates  of  uniform  size  and  color.  If 
your  market  pays  a  higher  price  f^r 
white  eggs,  then  your  aim  should  be 
to  give  it  white  eggs  uniform  in  size, 
and  keep  the  pure-bred  fowls  that 
lay  this  kind.  If  your  market  pre- 
fers the  brown-shelled,  uniform  in 
size,  then  keep  the  pure-bred  that 
lay  this  kind.  No  use  to  think  you 
will  ever  get  anything  in  the  line  of 
eggs  from  a  mixed  flock,  but  eggs  of 
a  varied  shade  of  white  and  brown, 
seldom     two    alike    in    shape  and 

weight.   

Some  Don'ts 

Don't  forget  and  give  her  too 
many  chicks  to  hover.  Some  are 
sure,  if  there  are  many,  to  get 
pushed  to  the  outer  edge  and 
chilled.  As  they  grow  larger  this 
danger  increases. 

For  the  incubator,  don't  turn  the 
flame  to  full  hfighth  when  lighting 
the  lamp;  always  turn  low,  then  go 
back  In  a  minute  or  two  and  turn  to 
proper  height  h.  Nearly  all  brooder 
and  Incubator  fln'H,  or  killing  of 
chicks  by  smoke,  is  caused  by  this 
lack  of  care  when  lighting  the  lamp. 

If  you  set  several  hens  together 
this  time  of  year,  don't  forget  to 
test  the  eggs  under  them  just  the 
same  as  you  do  the  Incubator  eggs. 
No  use  of  a  hen  Klvlng  up  bodily 
heat  to  hatch  an  I'nhatchable  egg; 
this  gives  more  heat  these,  cold  (lays 
to  the  fertile  egns  she  is  trying  to 
make  live.       IDA  M.  HMKI'LKH. 


TANESVILLE 

Shaft  Drive 

The  Only  Perfect  — 

ensilage  i-'ianter 


and  Check  Rower 

Press  down  foot  lever,  release  wire  and 
this  Janesville  Corn  Planter  drills  close  for 
ensilage.    Press  down  foot  lever,  attach 
wire  and  away  she  goes,  planting  2,  3  or 
4  kernels  to  the  hill,  as  you  desire. 
Change  from  one  to  other  instantly, 
without  getting  off  seat,  without 
stopping  team.  It's  the  greatest  en- 
silage planter  ever  built— and  the 
greatest  corn  planter.    Look  here, 
at   these   additional  advantages. 
Shaft  drive,  no  chains  to  break  or  get  out 
of  order.    Runs  in  oil,  greased  at  factory 
for  a  whole  season  with  axle  grease — no 
kerosene   needed — dust-tight  gearing. 
Flat  and  edge  drop  plates  free.  Change 
of  plates  made  m   a  second.  Shoe, 
stub  or  disk  runners  on  same  machine.    Automatic  wire 
release.    Perfect  fertilizer  attachment  if  desired. 

Send  in  Your  Name  Now, 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  Janesville  Corn  Planter  features — why 
it  drills  so  close  for  silage,  how  easy  it  is  to  make  changes  for 
checking  or  drilling,  for  planting  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in  spots  you 
know  best — why  its  construction  saves  wear,  saves  time,  saves 
work,  saves  money.    Address  postal  to  us  now  for  book. 

The  Janesville  Machine  Co. 

33  Center  Streets  Janesville,  Wis. 


[ELECTRIC! 

W ■                           hare  arart  —  save  repairs,  i 
m    Don't  rut  roads  or  Ileitis.  Send  today  for  free  1 
m   Illustrated  catalog  of  w  heels  and  wagons. 
/  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  53  Elm  St.,  Qulncy,  III.  | 

YOU 


want 
work" 


want 
YOU 


Would  you  like  a  steady  job  Bellini?  my  goods,  starting 
right  away,  earning  $30  a  week,  with  a  chance  to  be  pro- 
moted to  a  position  paying  $3,000  yearly.  No  experience 
or  cash  needed.  My  agents  have  steady  employment  the 
year  round.  I  am  ready  to  give  you  a  position  right  now 
where  you  can  make  bis  money  quick.  Just  write  me  a 
letter  or  postal  today  sure  and  say:  *'M&il  particulars 
about  the  position  you  offer"  and  mark  the  address 

Personal  for  E.  M.  DAVIS.  President 
E.  M.  DAVIS  CO.,  A51  Daws  Block,  Chicago 


Famous  New  Superior 

GRAIN  GPADER 

Unheard-of  Offer/ 


12.50  ellced  right  off  the  price  of  the  great  New  Superior  Qrala  Grader— If 
present  the  coupon  below  to  your  dealer  at  oncel 

Think  of  ltl   The  genuine  New  Superior— the  frradorand  cleaner  that  Is  In  use 
on  thousands  of  American  farms — the  machine  that  has  plied  up  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  dollars  prollts  for  the  owners— now  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  ever. 
We  want  every  farmer  to  know  the  New  Superior.  We  want  to  (rlvo  this  machine 
more  publicity  than  It  has  ever  had  before.   To  make  farmers  and  doalcrs  talk 
•bout  It  and  Investigate  It,  we're  ottering  this  »2.50  coupon. 

This  Is  only  the  beginning  of  your  saving  and  earning  by  the  use  of  this 
machine. 

You'll  get  the  best  soed  you  ever  had— sifted  right  out  of  your  own  orop 
on  I  cleaned  all  ready  for  urc.  Wheat  or  oats,  Bax,  barley,  rye,  timothy, 
clover— all  cleaned  and  graded  by  one  machine  at  one  operation.  Hig  crops 
at  low  cost  for  seed. 

Tou'll  have  only  clean  aratn  to  sell  to  your  elevator  man.    That  moans 
hiaheat  prices  and  no  dockage.   And  you'll  s«t>«  fn«  screening*  tot 
feed  Instead  of  giving  them  to  the  olevator  man  and  then  buying 
them  back. 

This  Is  a  wondorful  machine — a  startling  olTor.     Head  how  to 
get  your  12.50. 

Liberal 
Guaran- 
tee 

Backed 
By 


$2.50 
At  Your 
Dealer's 
for  Coupon 

Tho  coupon  below  Is  (rood 
for  t  M>0  n  t  you  r  dealer 'h  on 
a  purchase  of  a  New  Superior 
drain   O ruder  and  Cleaner. 
Cutout  thatcoupon  this  minute. 
We  just  that  mueh  money— bet- 
tor than  money  because  It  start* 
oil  on  the  road  to  extra  profit* 
of  hundreds— even  thousands  — 
of  dollars  yearly. 
Hemember  thin  Is  the  genuine 
Now  (Superior— the  machine 
mu*vo  heard  of  so  often.  Tint 
machlno  with  tho  automatic, 
ad  Junta  hie  feed,  IH  Moves  and 
■croons,  big  capacity  hopper. dou bio 
l-mu'i'i    the  machine  a  twelve-year- 
old  boy  can  run. 

Owen's  Smut  Cleaners 
Sold  on  Same  Offer 

os.  tho  coupon  Is  MOd  Ofl  the  Owen* 
ut  rieuni  r  tOO,  Wo  guaranti  o  (ha 
iisKinu  t  ('lea  ni*r  to  el  I  in  Inn  te  mntit^ 

maohlne*  have  been  told  ""^rm 
i  n  ■ 
i  mul   in  f  ti».1 
i   In  o*tn  A      .1  \M 

lallll    ^     '  • 

ete»ll4jg 


Jf Free  Grain  Books,  Too 

How  lo  inoroa.o  Your  lV..nt."  and  "Fa.-t.  itMBl  Mm.n"  0MM      In  J 

..  ill.,.,.  .,.,1   ll.nt'rn  vnnr.  f  .r  tin-  nukiniT.     .I">t  arli.t  »  | 


ynnr  lllirarr  Md  UiT'ro  your,  f •  >r  Hi"  »««!"«.  J" 
Whan  you  conalrtor  what  tlioan  hooka  are  wyrlh  In 


nd  o.nta  you'll  loan  no  Hum 
fori<«t  (o  clip  llila  roiipon  to  uki 


J.  I ..  OWENS  CO. 
23  Chambwr  of  Commarca  111. In  Minn.apolia 


Get  ZO%  More 
Profits  from  Grain 


yon  in  dollar. 
Writ-  today  for  tlmm    anil  ilon  t 
to  your  dnamr.  AdilroM  for  hooka. 


lid  M  In  _ 
l.l    ^  " 


tajtaMM 

Mia 

rHIiOT    lit*  flwSM 
IO»U*  ■!>•!  ClM.M  i 


*  •   •  • 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


F'ebruary  15,  1913 


every  A>\\^dxtv^  oxv  yo\xr 


General  Roofing 

The  World's 
!an?eat  manufac- 
turer of  Roofings  and 
Building  Papers 


There  is  a  simple  method  of 
applying  Certain-teed  Ready-to- 
lay  Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings— farm  houses,  barns,  garages, 
poultry  houses,  silos. 

It  comes  in  rolls,  also  red,  green  and 
slate  gray  shingles. 

Certain-teed 

(Quality  Cerf-ified—  Durability  Guaranteed) 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

Cold  weather  cracks  tile,  rains  wash 
and  rot  shingles,  wash  gravel  off,  and  the 
sun  melts  tar.  Certain-teed  Roofing 
contains  no  tar  or  paper,  it  will  not  crack, 
warp  or  blow  off,  it  is  weather-proof  and 
we  guarantee  it  to  wear  fifteen  years: — 
costs  less  and  is  easy  to  lay. 

Look  for  the  Certain-teed  label  of  quality — 
your  dealer  can  save  you  money. 

Valuable  Book  Free  YuVwi11  fin<*man7val- 

*  **wvl1  *  uable  suggestions  in  our 

new  book,  "Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans."  It  tells  you 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  —  it  suggests  economies  and 
conveniences  that  will  save  you  money. 

A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  SI,  bat  as 
it  shows  the  use  of  out  Certain. teed  Roofing  on  all 
kinds  of  model  homes  and  farm  buildings,  we  offer  it  to 
you  at  25  cents.  We  prefer  to  have  you  go  to  your  lumber, 
hardware  or  building  material  dealer,  who  will  gladly 
get  you  a  copy  FREE.  If  you  write  us,  enclose  25  cents  to 
cover  cost,  postage  and  mailing. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  St  LooU,  III.    York,  Pa.    Marseilles,  III.  Minneapolis 
San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Can. 


One  Dollar 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to 
Have  Your  Seed -Grain 
Cleaned  and  Graded 


Now  that  farmers  everywhere 
fire  clean  ing  and  grading  their  Seed 
Orain.  the  question  Is.  now  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  cheapest. 
Here's  my  1913  offer: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will 
ship  you,  FREIGHT  PAID  BY 
MYSELF,  this  Improved  1913 
model  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  with  all  equipment. 
Cleanyour  Seed  Wheat.Oate. Flax. 
Barley.  Peas,  Beans.  Corn,  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AF- 
TER you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  the  balanced  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny  need  you  pay,  except  the  $1, 
until  next  November.  And  by  Novem- 
Mu.onCamDk.ll  berVOl  FfEATHAM WILL 
Manson Campbell  jjAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID 
ITS  ENTIRE  COST  In  INCREASED  CROPS. 
Then  you'll  have  a"Chatbam"to  work  FREE 
for  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  you  want  it.  I  don't  want  your  dollar  or  want 
you  to  keep  my  "Chatham"  unless  it  pleases  you. 
If.  after  a  30-day  test,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  at  my  expense  and  I  will  send  back 
the  dollar. 


The  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  40  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  the 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  the  particular 
farming  Bection  to  which  it  goes.  For  example.  I 
send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screens, 
riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  2  states  in 
the  V.  S.  to  which  1  send  thesame  equipment.  Thus 
you  cet  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handle  the 
grains  and  weed  seed  that  grow  on  your  farm. 
You  don't  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  extras  for  which 
you  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  case  yon  want  more  or  different  screens,  just 
write  me  and  I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny 
would  I  ask  for  extra  screens  and  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FREE  any  mixture 
you  send  in.   If  you*ve  got  some  impurity  in  your 


grain  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  don't  get  discour- 
aged. Write  me. 

Handles  all  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

My  1913  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wheat,  oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  bar- 
ley, flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  buckborn 
from  clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  He- 
moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt  and 
chaff.  It  Is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
60  bushels  grain  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.   Easiest  running:  mill  on  earth. 

Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment 

Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment, 
which  grades  corn  so  that  a  round  or  edge  drop 
planter  drops  the  right  number  of  grains  in  98 
out  of  every  100  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  State 
Agricultural  Colleges).  Same  planters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  com.  make  only  65  out  of  100  perfect  hills. 
In  two  months  I  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alone 
4,000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  It  will 
increase  your  com  crop  amazingly  t 

Postal  Brings  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly 
practical  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows 
an  easy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
farm:  now  to  separate  any  mixture  of  grains— in 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  for  sowing,  feeding 
or  marketing.  Send  postal  today  and  receive  by 
next  mail  my  new  Book  free.  Address  Dept.   49 , 


MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


-J 


Grub  in  the  Head 

J.  E.  S.,  Canton,  111.:  I  am  be- 
ginning in  sheep  raising  and  would 
like  to  ask  for  treatment  for  dis- 
eases of  sheep.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  this  answered  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  practical  breeder 
and  grower  of  sheep,  both  on  the 
eastern  sheep  farm  and  the  western 
range.  I  lost  a  sheep  yearling  that 
would  have  been  due  to  lamb  in 
February.  The  sheep  was  in  fine 
condition  and  showed  no  symptoms 
of  sickness  except  by  discharging  at 
the  nose  one  day  before  death.  The 
man  cut  open  her  head  and  found  a 
worm,  or  grub,  at  the  brain;  also 
corruption.  He  described  this  worm 
as  being  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
length,  being  light  in  color,  resem- 
bling some  of  the  warbles  as  often 
found  on  the  back  of  cattle. 

Answer — Your  sheep  undoubtedly 
was  a  victim  of  grub  in  the  head. 
This  is  an  old  disease,  or  ailment, 
with  sheep,  and  is  caused  by  the  gad 
fly  depositing  its  egg  in  the  nostril 
of  the  sheep  during  the  warm  days 
of  summer,  where  it  soon  hatches 
and  crawls  up  the  nostril  and  finds 
its  way  to  the  brain  cavity,  if 
not  dislodged  by  the  sheep  snorting 
and  sneezing  in  its  effort  to  free 
itself  from  the  annoyance  of  this  in- 
sect. The  disease  often  results  in 
death. 

The  young  sheep,  lambs  coming 
yearlings  or  the  yearlings  coming  2 
years  old,  are  most  frequently  af- 
flicted. This  is  due  to  the  older 
sheep  being  more  cautious  about  let- 
ting the  fly  get  a  chance  to  deposit 
its  egg  in  the  nostril.  Older  sheep 
seem  to  have  an  instinct  in  protect- 
ing themselves  against  their  enemies 
and  crowd  together  and  hold  their 
nose  close  to  the  ground  when  the 
fly  is  around,  and  use  every  effort 
to  guard  against  its  attack.  The 
lambs  and  yearlings  are  less  demon- 
strative, therefore  more  frequently 
attacked.  Old  sheep  also  make  a 
greater  effort  to  dislodge  the  grub 
by  sneezing.  Sheep  are  frequently 
observed  sneezing,  standing  with 
their  heads  erect,  rather  elevated. 

It  is  not  a  cough,  as  though  the 
lungs  were  affected,  but  a  head  irri- 
tation, and  not  infrequently  a  dis- 
charge accompanies  it. 

It  is  not  often  that  sheep  die  from 
this  trouble,  but  occasionally  they 
do.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  contagi- 
ous, as  the  source  is  from  the  de- 
posit of  the  egg  by  the  gad  fly.  The 
grub  is  described  as  being  in  size 
between  the  horse  boy  and  the  ox 
warble  or  cattle  grub,  found  on  the 
backs  of  cattle  in  the  early  spring. 

There  is  no  positive  cure.  An  old 
brutal  treatment  was  the  inserting 
of  a  small  wire  up  the  nostril  in 
view  of  puncturing  the  worm,  and 
thus  cause  its  dislodgment.  This 
more  frequently  kills  than  cures. 
Some  use  tobacco  smoke,  blowing 
this  up  the  nose  and  forcing  the 
sheep  to  inhale  it,  causing  the  worm 
to  lose  its  hold  and  be  discharged  by 
the  sneezing  of  the  sheep.  The 
pulling  and  jerking  of  the  sheep  by 
the  ears  is  another  old-time  treat- 


ment said  to  be  effective  in  some 
cases. 

The  preventive  measures  are  the 
use  of  pine  tar  in  the  salt  box, 
where  the  sheep  get  their  noses 
smeared  by  licking  the  salt,  and  the 
tar  smell  keeps  the  fly  from  bother- 
ing the  sheep.  A  few  furrows 
plowed  in  the  pasture  will  usually 
congregate  the  sheep  at  these  dust 
supplies  and  help  in  protecting  them 
from  the  fly. 

Turnsick,  or  hydatid  on  the  brain, 
sometimes  called  blind  staggers, 
owing  to  the  sheep  affected  often 
inclining  to  turn  around  in  a  circle, 
with  its  head  slightly  inclined  to  one 
side.  The  formation  of  a  cyst,  or 
small  sac,  about  the  size  of  a  pig- 
eon's egg  on  the  brain  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  grub  in  the  head; 
this  also  frequently  causes  death, 
and  there  is  less  possibility  of  relief 
than  with  the  grub,  as  the  sheep 
usually  dislodge  the  grub.  It  is 
caused  by  an  insect  of  parasite 
nature,  but  quite  small. 


New  Straw  Spreader  Implement 

B.  S.  M.,  Amarillo,  Tex.:  I  want 
to  ask  you  about  some  wheat  straw 
I  have.  Would  it  do  my  wheat  any 
good  to  scatter  this  straw  over  it 
lightly?  The  ground  is  moist  and 
the  wheat  is  just  coming  up.  This 
wheat  was  listed  in  and  the  ground 
is  now  in  fine  shape. 

Answer — Wheat  straw,  properly 
scattered  over  your  wheat  field,  will 
protect  the  plants  from  sun  and 
wind  and  will  help  to  conserve  the 
moisture.  Whether  it  will  be  bene- 
ficial on  the  whole  or  not  will  de- 
pend on  the  manner  in  which  this 
wheat  straw  is  put  on.  In  some 
parts  of  the  south,  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  they  are  using  a  new 
implement  which  they  call  a  straw 
spreader,  which  delivers  the  straw 
in  something  the  same  manner  as 
that  in  which  the  manure  spreader 
delivers  manure.  By  the  use  of 
such  an  implement  as  this  the  straw 
may  be  delivered  evenly,  and  in 
amount  to  suit.  It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  do  this  work 
properly  by  hand,  and  to  attempt  it 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  A 
straw  mulch  for  wheat,  if  not  too 
heavy,  and  if  it  is  distributed  evenly, 
will  be  a  great  help  to  the  growing 
crop. 

Trouble  With  Cow's  Udder 

E.  B.,  Wahoo,  Neb.:  I  have  a 
Jersey  cow  that  is  a  good  milker, 
but  quite  often  when  I  milk  her  I 
find  one  quarter  of  her  udder,  and 
occasionally  two,  quite  hard  and  can 
get  but  little  milk  from  those  hard 
quarters.  I  rub  some  goose  grease 
on  the  hard  places  and  the  next 
milking  time  the  udder  is  all  right 
again,  but  the  milk  from  the  af- 
fected parts  is  all  ropy.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  remedy  this? 

Answer — You  do  not  state  how 
far  advanced  in  lactation  period  the 
cow  is.  She  probably  is  in  the  early 
stage  of  lactation.  She  may  possi- 
bly have  received  some  bruise  on  the 
udder  from  some  source  or  another 
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ial  produces  ;i  little  inl'lainination. 
t  would  be  well  to  watch  her  and 
ry  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  in- 
ainination.  Active  massage  of  "le 
ffected  parts — that  is,  thorough 
u  biting  a-\d  kneading — will  do 
mch  to  reduce  the  trouble.  The 
•ouble  is  probably  only  temporary 
nd  will  soon  pass  away.  The  ropy 
tndition  of  the  milk  is  due  to  the 
lflamed  condition  of  the  udder. 


Farmer's  Side  of  the  Question 
J.  W.  H.,  Valley,  Neb.:  I  should 
b  pleased  to  have  space  in  your 
tlendid  paper  to  present  the  farm- 
's side  of  the  question  of  increas- 
ig  the  products  of  the  farm. 
In  the  effort  put  forth  by  the 
tmmercial  world  to  influence  the 
irmer  to  produce  more  on  the  farm 
le  farmer's  interest  has  been  con- 
dered  nowhere  in  the  game — and 
itil  it  is,  all  efforts  along  those 
ues  will  be  met  with  a  studied  in- 
ifference  by  the  real  farmer.  The 
jriod  of  cheap  prices  should  be 
ist.  The  man  that  pays  $20,000 
«  a  quarter  section  of  our  good 
nd  must  have  $1,000  rent  a  year 
i  order  to  leave  him  4  per  cent  on 
s  investment  after  he  has  paid  his 
xes  and  incidental  expenses  which 
ust  be  met  by  every  land  owner, 
lie  renter  that  pays  the  $1,000 
ust  have  50  cents  a  bushel  for  his 
irn  in  order  to  meet  the  rent,  pay 
s  taxes  and  living  expenses  and 
ive  a  few  dollars  for  his  summer's 


work.  The  last  few  years  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  farmer  and 
have  taught  him  a  lesson  that  he  is 
loth  to  forget.  He  has  learned  that 
he  had  better  sell  1,000  bushels  of 
corn  for  $500  than  to  take  $5  00  for 
2,000  bushels  of  corn. 

We  all  remember  when  a  1,200- 
pound  cow  was  worth  $24;  now  she 
is  worth  $70.  Is  it  to  the  farmer's 
interest  to  raise  three  cows  for  $70, 
or  to  get  $70  for  one  cow?  Last 
summer  every  time  it  thundered  in 
the  corn  belt  the  daily  papers  would 
come  out  the  next  day  on  the  front 
page  and,  in  large  type,  "Rain  last 
night  throughout  the  state  insures 
the  crop.  The  present  high  prices 
are  sure  to  decline,"  and  down  goes 
the  price  before  a  bushel  of  grain  is 
harvested. 

Some  of  those  interested  in  the 
reduction  of  prices  in  the  farm 
favor  a  bill  that  would  compel  the 
farmer  to  keep  the  she  stuff  in  cat- 
tle on  the  farm  till  they  were  3  years 
old.  What  object  have  they  in 
favoring  such  class  legislation?  It 
would  certainly  s'ock  the  farmer  up 
with  more  cattle;  that  would  mean 
more  cattle  on  the  South  Omaha 
market,  more  butcher  stuff  for 
packers,  more  and  cheaper  meats 
for  the  consumers — but  what  about 
the  farmer  that  has  the  labor  of 
raising  this  stuff  and  feeding  to  it 
the  products  of  the  farm?  Would 
he  have  more  money  at  the  end  of 
the  run?     Oh,  no;  he  would  be  told 


there  were  too  many  cattle  on  the 
market,  and  he  would  be  back  to 
the  1,200-pound  cow  for  $24. 

The  packers  and  consumers  have 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  high- 
priced  meat,  but  the  farmers  have 
gone  out  of  the  wholesale  produc- 
tion of  hogs  and  cattle,  and  the  re- 
sult is  stronger  prices.  Just  as 
soon  as  there  is  an  extra  load  of 
hogs  on  the  South  Omaha  market, 
down  goes  the  price,  and  if  the  sup- 
ply would  favor  it  the  farmer  would 
have  to  take  4  cents  for  his  hogs. 
This  seems  to  be  a  friendly  war, 
with  the  farmers  and  producers  on 
one  side  and  the  packers  and  con- 
sumers on  the  other  side. 

We  are  told  there  was  a  time 
when  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
south  got  $100  for  two  bales  of  cot- 
ton; they  wanted  more  money,  so 
they  raised  more  cotton.  They 
then  got  $100  for  three  bales  of  cot- 
ton. They  still  wanted  more  money, 
so  they  kept  on  raising  more  cotton; 
then  they  got  $100  for  four  bales, 
and  the  price  finally  dropped  until 
it  took  five  bales  of  cotton  to  bring 
in  $100.  What  was  true  of  the  cot- 
ton of  the  south  is  true  of  the  corn 
growers  of  the  north. 

As  I  said,  the  farmer's  interest  is 
not  considered  anywhere  in  the 
game.  The  speculators  throughout 
the  country  know  at  what  time  of 
the  year  the  renters  and  poor  farm- 
ers must  market  their  corn,  so  down 
goes  the  price.    The  packers  know 


when  the  feeders  that  went  out  last 
fall  to  be  fed  by  the  farmers  should 
return  to  the  yards.  So  down  goes 
the  price  of  beef. 

The  railroads  are  running  corn 
trains  over  their  roads  to  educate 
the  farmer  to  raise  more  corn;  there 
are  meetings  held  in  all  our  cities 
to  urge  the  farmer  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  farm;  the  state  uni- 
versity is  spending  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  farmers'  institutes  in  the  ef- 
fort to  influence  or  stimulate  the 
farmer  to  produce  more  on  the 
farm.  And  yet  the  real  farmer,  the 
man  that  produces  the  stuff  and  not 
the  gas,  goes  steadily  on,  producing 
thirty-five  bushels  of  corn  instead 
of  seventy,  one  cow  instead  of  three 
and  one-third  of  the  hogs  that  could 
be  produced,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  he  finds  fair  market  condi- 
tions . 


Editor's  Note — This  letter  speaks  for 
itself.  Perhaps  it  was  written  with  a 
view  of  provoking  a  discussion.  At  any 
rate,  the  editor  hopes  that  it  will  have 
that  effect.  Let  other  farmers  that  are 
interested  send  in  their  views  upon  the 
situation  as  they  see  it. 


Horse  Cut  With  Wire 

R.  M.  F.,  McLean,  Tex.:  I  have 
just  been  reading  of  your  service 
department.  I  have  a  horse  that 
had  a  severe  wire  cut  nearly  two 
years  ago,  just  above  his  hoof.  Part 
of  the  time  now  it  is  about  all  right, 
but  at  other  times  the  skin  breaks 
loose  in  scales  and  makes  the  place 
very  tender.     Is  there  something  I 


YOU  OUGHT  10  OWN  A  BUGGY 


Like  This  Triple  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Buggy 

We  have  sold  49,000  of  these  buggies  and  every  last  one  of  them  has  given 
absolute  satisfaction.  The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  presented  in  support  of  any 
vehicle  is  that  it  has  proven  absolutely  satisfactory  to  the  users  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  and  severest  tests.  This  is  the  exact  standard  that  all  our  vehicles  live  up  to. 
Our  Triple  Panel  Automobile  Seat  Buggy  is  a  stylish,  comfortable,  easy  running  and 
substantial  vehicle  that  anyone  would  be  proud  to  own  and  ride  in.  In  addition  to 
combining  all  the  latest  features  in  design  and  construction  we  are  offering  this  vehicle 
to  you  at  a  price  that  is  at  least  $3  5-°°  less  tnan  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  similar  buggy  from  your  home  dealer. 


Shipped  at  Once  From  Our  Warehouse 
Near  You 

These  buggies   are   carried   in    13  cities 
throughout  the  country  and  arc  shipped  from  the 
city  nearest  you.    This  insures  prompt  service 
and  low  freight  charges.     We  owe  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  our  vehicle  business 
entirely  to  the   fact  that  we  build 
P  C"  vehicles  to  last  and  give  absolute 

I     V&0%*\  satisfaction. 
W  b>£^S^i\        First  we  satisfy  ourselves  that 
I  \  J<s%r^  j.  v\    our  vehicles  arc  the  besl  (hat 

I  ^j^^^^  CtmS"  \\    can  be  bail!  and  the  pennli  rrice 

^s^^r  \\      resulting  from  this  standard  makes 

.  f"tV^  \\        satisfii  '1  1  n  1 '<incrs. 

$30.95  Top  Buggy 

Our  1913  Vehicle  Cat- 
alog  shows    a  Top 
Buggy  for  $30.95,  a 
guaranteed  Run- 
about for  124.90,  I  Can 
opy  Top  Surrey  for 
$52  SO.   a  s  t  a  n  (I  a  r  <l 
Farm  Was  on  for 
$A').<(>   a  n  d  over 
one  hundred 
other  similar 
bargains. 


A 

BOOK 

1RISTUNG' 

WITH 
VEHICLE 

FACTS 
YOU  OUGHT 

TO  KNOW 
SENT  POSTPAID 


Our  Big  Special  Vehicle 
Catalog  for  1913 

Is  now  ready  for  you,  brim- 
ful of  quality  vehicles  of 
all  styles  at  bargain  prices. 
This  handsome  book  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  colors  and 
describes  every  vehicle  in  de- 
tail. There  is  nothing  left  to  the 
imagination,  everything  is  plain- 
ly shown  and  clearly  explained. 
You  are  as  safe  in  ordering  from 
it  as  if  the  vehicle  actually  stood 
before  you. 

Write  for  This  1913  Vehiclt 

Fill  in  the  coii|>on  at  the  cornc 

today,  or  just  sc-nd  n  postal  and  We  will  srnd 
to  you  ahsolutely  free  by  return  mail.  Do 
moments  you  use  now  will  result  in  your  wiv 


Our  Vehicle  Gunrnntce 

one  and  guarantees  yon  absolu 
the  life  of  the  vehicle.  We  slii 
Free  Trinl  with  tli<-  privilege  <> 
the  vehicle  if  dissatisfied  for  an 
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Every  Year  Adds  to  the 
Evidence  That  Quality 


In  a  Separator  PAYS 


YEAR  after  year,  more  and  more  farmers  are  realiz- 
ing that  the  highest  qualilv  separator  pays  the  btggest 
dividends  for  the  longest  time.    The  experience  of  men 
who  bought  only  on  a  low  price  basis  has  served  as  a 
warning  against  buying  "cheap"  machines.    Men  who 
have  purchased  Great  Western  Separators  are  actual  living 
proof  that  it  is  the  best  economy  to  pay  a  fair 
4  honest  price  for  quality-        fair  to  yourself. 
Get  a  separator  that  skims  ciose  for  a  life- 
time.   Get  a  separator  that  is  always  easy  to  turn.   Get  n 
separator  that  is  easy  to  clean  as  long  as  it  lasts.   Get  a 


High 
Base  — 
High  Crank — 
Low  Tank — 

and  Ball 
Bearings  that 
make  turning  EASY 


Great  Western 

if  you  want  the  most  a  separator  can  be— the  best  sepa- 
rator investment  you  can  make.   The  Great  Western  is 
the  only  separator  with  a  skimming  system  that  follows 
nature's  laws— the  milk  sinks,  the  cream  rises.  There 
is  no  chance  of  their  mixing — so  you  get  the  utmost  in 
Quantity  and  quality  of  cream — even  when  skimming 
cold  milk.   It  is  self-draining  and  self-flushing;  there 
are  no  long  tubes,  no  minute  slots,  corners,  crevices,  or 
ragged  edges  to  hold  milk  and  collect  dirt.  The 
Great  Western  is  ball  bearing  throughout.  The 
balls  we  use  are  absolutely  uniform  in  size  and  test 
50' to  100^  harder  than  balls  others  use.   The  ball 
races  in  the  Great  Western  are  tempered  so  hard  that  you  cannot  cut 
them  with  a  file.   Low  swinging  tank  and  low  gears  with  high  crank, 
mean  greatest  convenience,  least  vibration,  velvety  cream  and 
longest  wear  without  repairs.   We  will  arrange  to  give  yon 


on  the  size  Great  Western  that 
best  meets  your  needs,  no 
matter  what  number  of  cows 
Test  the  Great  Western  side  by  side  with  any  other  separator.  Try  them  both  on  any 


Any  Kind  of  a  Trial  You  Want 


you  own.  _ 

kind  of  milk— warm,  cold  or  stale.  See  how  much  better  the  Great  Western  is  in  every  way. 
Seehow  much  finer  the'Great  Western  is  made— note  how  much  stronger  the  materials  are- 
how  much  easier  it  runs,  how  easy  it  is  to  clean  and  keep  clean  and  sweet.  Then  decide.  We 
know  that  the  Great  Western  beats  them  all.   Comparison  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Jk  m  n  L  C„^%^m  Drop  us  a  card  today  and  we  will  send  you  without  any  expense 
J\TZ.  DOOR  JPrCC  or  obligation  our  beautiful  art  catalogue  showing  the  Great  West- 
— — —  — —  ■  em  in  natural  colors  and  also  our  million-dollar  5-year  surety 

bona.  Shows  best  methods  of  separating.givesresultsof  extensive  experiments  and  information 
on  separating  not  found  elsewhere.   Proves  Great  Western  superiority.  Mail  postal  today. 
ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,    384C  Second  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  I1L 


10  Cents  for  1  Cent 

Send  us  your  name  and  mention  this 
paper  and  we  will  mail  you 

One  10-Cent  Packet  of 

Landreth's  Red  Rock 
Tomato  Seed 

the  best  Tomato  ever  introduced,  and 
our  fine  1913  CATALOGUE. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

Bristol,  Penn. 


i/l   Recommended  by 

KherSOn  UatS  Experiment  Station 
— — — — — — —  and  the  best  farm- 
Does  Not  Rnst  or  Lodge  ers.  Yield  112  bus. 
— — — — ~~~~~m  per  acre.  We  have 
also  Swedish  Select,  White  Shonen,  Mam- 
moth Cluster  and  Banish  Side  Oats,  Seed 
Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds  and  Pure 
Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  FBBZ  Catalog". 

AYE  BROS.,  BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  3.      Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 
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We  want  every  quilter  to  have  our 
book  of  450  DESIGNS,  containing  the 
prettiest,  queerest,  scarcest,  most 
grotesque  patterns  ever  thought  of. 
from  old  log  cabin  to  stars  and  puzzle 
designs,  also  CRAZY  STITCHES  and 
CIRCULARS.  All  sent,  postpaid,  for 
six  2c.  stamps  (or  silver  dime.) 

Ladies'  Art  Co.  Blk.  88,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


•«  FREE  BOOK  ~ 

CLOVER 

A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
entitled  "Clover.the  Great  $Cash  Money  Crop$." 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  a  sure  "catch"  first  plant- 
ing; how  to  keep  clover  in  the  rotation;  about 
clover  as  a  soil  enricher;  how  to  handle  the  crop 
for  hay  and  seed  production;  how  to  grow  clover 
that  makes  richer  feed — that  produces  more  beef 
and  milk.  It  explains  the  causeof  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  all  about  the  causes 
of  "clover  sickness"  and  how  to  deal  with  it. 
Hundreds  of  other  questions,  covering  sixteen 
clover  varieties,  are  fully  answered.  Ordinarily 
this  book  sells  for  35c,  but  for  a  short  time  we 
will  mail  a  copy  free,  or  until  a  certain  number 
have  been  distributed.  Write  at  once.  ^ 
8AL10WAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO..  BOX  418  K  WATERLOO,  IA. 


GOOD  TREES 

Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our  nur- 
series to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  a  com- 
mercial orchard?  Write  us.  Do  you  need  a  home 
orchard?  Ask  for  our  catalogue.  We  are  favor- 
ably located  to  handle  extensively  high  grade 
trees  and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's 
worth  while.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue.  Write 
at  once.  A  postal  brings  it.  The  names  and  the 
address  of  a  few  of  your  friends  will  be  ap- 
preciated. We  handle  an  excellent  line  of  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spraying  Material.  Premiums  to  those 
who  order  early.  Address 

FALLS  CITY  NURSERIES 

FALLS  CITY,  NEBRASKA 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 

All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 

$1.80 


The  Twentieth  Century 

Farmer  - 
Breeder's  Gazette    -  - 
Woman's  World  -  - 


Subscribe  Now 
Address— The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


could  put  on  either  the  old  sore  or 
the  hoof  to  soften  it,  so  it  will  not 
crack  as  it  now  does?  This  is  a  val- 
uable driving  horse  and  a  little 
lameness  spoils  him  from  heing 
salable  or  admirable.  The  hoof  is 
in  bad  shape,  badly  cracked.  The 
horse  is  8  years  old. 

Answer — From  your  description 
I  judge  that  the  foot  has  been  in- 
jured at  the  coronary  band,  where 
the  hoof  and  hair  meet.  If  this  is 
the  condition,  we  would  judge,  after 
having  gone  this  long,  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done.  The  outside  of 
the  hoof  grows  from  the  top  down, 
and  where  there  is  injury  to  the 
coronary  band  the  hoof  never  grows 
evenly.  Where  the  hoof  cracks  it 
i3  necessary  at  times  to  cut  down  to 
the  bottom  of  it  to  get  union.  It  is 
necessary  to  then  keep  the  crack 
from  spreading  while  it  is  healing; 
this  can  be  done  sometimes  by  the 


aid  of  a  shoe.  Just  what  is  neces- 
sary in  this  particular  case  could 
only  be  determined  by  examination. 


Cause  of  Lump  Jaw 

H.  E.  A.,  Havelock,  Neb.:  I 
would  like  to  know  the  cause  and 
cure  of  lump  jaw.  Is  it  caused  by 
a  stanchion  bruise?  Is  the  milk 
of  a  cow  thus  afflicted  good?  Is 
the  disease  contagious? 

Answer — The  scientific  name  for 
lump  jaw  is  actinimycosis,  and  it  is 
produced  by  a  specific  bacterial  in- 
fection. It  sometimes  affects  other 
animals  than  cattle.  It  is  not  caused 
by  a  bruise.  It  does  not  injure  the 
milk.  It  is  possibly  mildly  infec- 
tious. In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease  a  good  veterinarian  may  ar- 
rest its  progress;  in  later  stages  it 
attacks  the  jaw  bone,  and  then  a 
cure  is  very  difficult  and  doubtful. 


Cow  entrance  to  the  W.  M.  Beauchamp  Dairy,  at  Pacific, 
Mo.,  showing  a  large  concrete  yard,  where  the  cows  shake  off 
considerable  of  the  dirt  accumulated  during  wet  weather  in  the 
pasture.  The  concrete  yard  also  prevents  the  forming  of  mud 
holes  at  the  doors  of  the  barn,  so  common  at  nearly  all  barns 
The  yard  is  wasned  with  a  nose  once  a  day.  By  having  such  a 
wide  approach,  or  side,  to  the  concrete  yard,  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  mud  hole  starting  at  any  one  place.  The  end  of  barn  is  thirty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  concrete  yard  is  slightly  wider  than  barn,  by 
about  the  same  distance  to  wire  fence. 


Many  "Poor"  Cows  Might  Be 

"Good*  Cows  if  in  Right  Hands 


TO  SUCCEED  at  dairying,  it  is 
as  necessary  to  have  good 
feed  (plenty  of  it)  and 
comfortable  quarters  as  it 
is  to  have  good  milk  cows.  Insuffi- 
cient feed  or  uncomfortable  sleeping 
quarters  will  take  the  profit  off 
from  the  handling  of  the  best  dairy 
cow.  Irregularity  in  feeding,  water- 
ing or  milking,  if  very  marked,  will 
do  the  same  thing.  Thus  it  can  be 
easily  seen  that  to  have  a  good  cow 
is  one  thing  and  to  properly  care  for 
to  keep  her  a  profitable  cow  is  quite 
another. 

I  would  be  safe  in  venturing  the 
suggestion  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  so-called  "poor  cows"  would  be 
"good  cows"  were  they  in  the  right 
hands. 

The  feeding  and  milking  of  cows 
should  be  done  regularly.  No  one 
can  tell  you  how  to  feed  altogether; 
so  .much  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, condition  of  the  cow,  etc. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  feed  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  and  in  such 
a  quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  as  to 
satisfy  and  keep  the  cow  in  vigorous 
condition.       During     the  milking 


period  the  feed  should  be  of  the  kind 
to  produce  milk,  not  heat  or  fat. 
Legumes  are  splendid  feeds  for 
roughness,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa, 
cowpeas,  with  a  rack  of  oat  straw, 
where  the  cows  can  nibble  at  it  as 
they  choose  to  counteract  the  loosen- 
ing effect  of  leguminous  roughness. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  dairy- 
men to  raise  the  greatest  portion  of 
his  roughness.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  a  profitable  dairy 
business  can  be  established. 

The  dairy  cow's  ration  should  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  indigestible 
material,  as  well  as  being  quite 
bulky.  Corn,  alfalfa,  clover  and  a 
rack  of  straw  form  an  ideal  ration, 
and  with  free  access  to  the  three 
latter  the  cow  will  balance  her  own 
ration  better  than  you  can  do  it  for 
her.  These  foods  carry  with  them 
the  protein  so  much  needed  by  the 
dairy  cow.  Arrangement  of  a  grain 
ration  is  so  complicated  that  the  lack 
of  skill  of  the  good  feeder  at  once 
becomes  manifest,  as  well  as  the 
skill  of  the  superior  feeder.  He 
should  know  as  much  as  possible  at 
least  about  the  analysis     of  feed, 
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Such  drudgery  is  unfit  for  a  woman. 
s  a  backbreaking  grind.  And  there 
no  let  up.  It  comes  every  day, 
srning  and  evening.  Doesn't  she 
>rk  hard  enough  on  the  farm  with- 
t  doing  a  hired  man's  heavy  chores? 
You  cannot  afford  extra  help?  Very 
ely.  But  you  can  afford  an  "aoto- 
itic"  Cream  Separator.  It  will  skim 
thout  cranking.  Requires  no  labor 
t  pouring  in  milk.  A  child  can  do 
at,  as  the  milk  tank  is  only  37 
mes  high.    And  the 

Automatic  Separator 

Will  Save  You  Money 

It  skims  closer 
than  any  hand 
power  machine, 
with  a  skim  milk 
record  of  less 
than  1-100  of  1% 
butter  fat.  It 
skims  with- 
out varia- 
tion. The  bowl 
spins  at  a  high 
even  speed.  The 
result  is  moreand 
better  cream. 
The  speed  of  a 
hand  machine 
varies.  When  the 
operator  tires,  it 
slackens,  and 
butter  fat  is  lost. 

ngine& Separator  inOne 

?be  two  are  so  nicely  adjusted  and  so 
idly  combined  that  there  is  no  trace 
vibration  in  the  bowl.  Engine  can  be 
id  to  drive  churn  or  washing  machine, 
s  a  little  wonder. 

?ou  don't  have  to  buy  an  "automat- 
without  knowing  all  about  it  and 
ing  it  in  actual  operation.  Write  us  for 
1  information.  We'll  send  you  our  cata- 
ue  and  tell  you  where  you  can  see  the 
sarator  work.  If  you  will  give  us  the 
neof  yourdealer,  we'll  write  him  direct. 

Standard  Separator  Co. 

x  No.  33  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SPKVIH 
CURE 


Don't  take  chances  with  spavin,  splint, 
'curb,  ringbone,  bony  growths,  Bwelllnm 
'or  any  form  of  lameness.  Use  the  old 
^reliable  remedy— 

KENDALL'S 

Spavin  Cure 

Its  power  in  testified 
to  oy  thousands  of 
users.  At  druggists 
91  a  bottle;  6  for  95. 
A-k  your  druggist 
for  book,  •'Treatise 
on  theHorse."  Writ© 
Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Co. 
'13        Enoabu^g  Falls,  Vt. 


ave  Money  and  Horses 

Cure  Galls— Prevent  ^ ~~ 
Soros  —  work  your  horses 
every  day  with  the  Whipple 

Humane 
Horse  Collar 

ta  the  horse's  shoulder 
rfectly  at  all  times.  Ad- 
justable— one  collar  docs 
all  horses  or  mules 
klnjr  from  15  to  25 
n.  SI7.0.  Docs  iwsy 
with  hamcs  and 
w  c  at  pads 
Saves  time 

LI  srht  •  a  ■ 
draft.  Writo 
■  ■  for  F  K  K  K 
Over  100,000  now  In  us*  ^* 

Booklet  erlvlng  prices  and  testimonials  from  users. 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 
>»2lown  Sir— t,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


OU  CAN  BUT  ANY  CUT  IN  THE 

leTwentieth  CenturyFarmer 

8  cents  per  square  Inch,  cash  with 
l«r— not  lesa  than  75  cents  for  any  one 
It  1»  advisable  to  write  at  once,  as 
sre  la  only  one   >t  ench 


their  digestibility,  likes,  dislikes  and 
palatahllity,  for  a  cow,  like  anything 
else,  does  best  on  what  it  likes  best. 
It  is  not  well,  however,  to  depend 
upon  the  feed  raised  on  the  farm 
altogether.  A  small  investment  in 
bran  and  a  little  oilmeal  many  times 
<s  an  advantageous  outlay.  The  re- 
sults of  high-cost  feed  should  be 
carefully  watched,  as  many  times 
they  are  a  source  of  loss  instead  of 
profit. 

Usually,  the  bulkier  you  can  get 
the  grain  ration  the  better,  as  the 
digestive  juices  penetrate  it  better 
and  better  results  come  with  it. 
Crushed  corn  and  cob  is  far  better 
than  ground  corn,  for  the  above 
reason. 

A  good  guide  in  feeding  is  to  sat- 
isfy the  animal  without  causing  her 
to  fatten  or  lose  flesh.  Regular, 
liberal  feeding,  quick,  thorough 
milking  and  comfortable  sleeping 
quarters  go  far  in  being  successful 
with  dairy  cows. 

The  dairyman  should  use  care  to 
keep  his  cows  in  good  health.  Keep 
the  cow  barn  well  cleaned  out  and 
thoroughly  ventilated,  allowing  no 
draughts  so  as  to  cause  the  cows  to 
catch  cold.  Use  no  feeds  that  taint 
the  milk.  Store  the  products  in  a 
clean  room  full  of  pure  air. 

Use  only  smoothly-soldered  milk 
utensils  kept  absolutely  clean.  Milk 
utensils  should  be  used  only  for 
.milk  products.  Absolute  cleanliness 
i  should  always  be  the  aim  and  well 
aired  storerooms  only  be  used.  Fre- 
quent delivery  of  the  products  so 
as  to  prevent  the  quality  of  the 
product  from  being  injured  is  also 
imperative. 

Bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the 
cow  that  produces  the  most  for  the 
products  she  consumes  is  the  most 
profitable.  A  1,500-pound  cow  may 
give  twice  as  much  .milk  as  an  800- 
pound  cow.  Charge  the  feed  eaten 
to  each  cow  and  allow  them  the 
value  of  the  product  they  produce. 
The  small  cow  may  be  the  money- 
maker and  the  large  cow  the  money- 
loser,  although  a  look  at  the  milk 
of  the  large  cow  might  make  you 
think  her  as  valuable.  Cow  indi- 
vidual test  of  each  dairy  cow  once  a 
month  may  surprise  you  much,  to 
your  own  advantage. 

JAMES  WILTSE. 

The  Same  Results 
An  American  official  was  once  the 
guest  of  Li  Hung  Chang  in  China 
when  there  was  a  great  demonstra- 
tion in  honor  of  the  rain  god.  Noises 
strident  and  fearful  in  the  ears  of 
the  foreigners  came  from  instru- 
ments and  human  throats.  The 
keen  old  Chinese  statesman,  con- 
scious of  the  effects  that  this  was 
probably  producing  upon  the  Amer- 
ican spectator,  turned  to  him  and 
said : 

"This  seems  strange  and  useless 
to  you?" 

The  American,  striving  to  be  po- 
lite with  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
truth,  .made  an  evasive  answer. 

"You  never  pray  for  rain  In  your 
country?"  pressed  the  Chinese  states- 
man. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  do." 

"And  you  always  get  it?" 

"No." 

"Just  the  same  In  China."  the  old 
man  remarked  complac-nfly. 


The 

Simplest 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Ever  Built  — 

DE  LAVAL 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  not  only  in  thoroughness 
of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of 
running  and  durability,  but  as  well  in  its  great  simpliciry. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  OPERATION,  CLEANING, 
adjustment  or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS  WHICH  REQUIRE  FREQUENT 
adjustment  in  order  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to 
varying  conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 


OZ  LAVAL 


Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  simplest  cream  separator  ever  built. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT  CANNOT 
be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who  can  use  a 
wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which  is  needed  in 
the  use  or  the  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  the 
combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  above,  which  is 
furnished  free  with  every  machine.  Visit  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  and  see  for  yourself  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


The  Milk  Pail  Shows 

whether  your  cows  are  profitable  producers  or  merely  boarders. 
Some  cows  digest  their  feed  perfectly  and  convert  it  into 
milk;  others  eat  as  much,  but  waste  it  because  of  poor  diges- 
tion.   Why  not  make  them  all  profit-payers?    It  is  merely 
a  question  of  putting  them  in  proper  physical  condition. 

przlP  Animal  Regulator 

was  designed  for  just  this  work,  and  has  been  doing  it  satisfactorily  for 
40  years.  It  increases  the  appetite,  strengthens  the  digestive  system; 
keeps  the  bowels  active;  i  mproves  the  circulation;  tones  up  and  naturally 
stimulates  the  milk-producing  orgaus,  and  that  means  profitable 
production.  25c,  50c,  $1 ;  25-Ib  pall  $3.50. 
Make  milking  easy.    Cure  sore  teats  with 

Healing  Ointment 

25c,  50c 

The  best  remedy  for  sores,  cuts,  burns,  scalds,  wounds  of 
ail  kinds. 

"Your  money  back  If  it  fails" 

Get  Pralts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  KKKH  at  denlcrs,  or  write  us. 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  every  when*,  <rr 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 


Fine  Prize  Pony  Given  Away 


in  see  In  this  plcturo  n  boy  rldlni;  one  of  tlio  \  rxf '%  ~\ 

Iciidld  prize  ponlM  I  am  BOlDI  to  Klvo  )   •  v2^<t</ 

■ay.    In  other  pur  Li  Of  the  picture  arc  the  ji&\-,^S 

■i  s  of  m-vituI  oilier  boys.    They  are  rather  ^» 


You  -.!■«  In  Ibis  picture  u  boy  rliltiik'  om<  of  tbo 
ipl 

aw 

fnc 

bar<i  to  find*  but  iiy  taming  tlio  pfctan  ft  bout 

you  can  sen  tbi'in.  Mark  nt  least  two  of  llm 
faces  with  a  cross  IXi  ami  send  Ih  n  plctorf  to 
me.  Iln  sum  to  send  your  name  ami  address 
so  I  OU  toll  yon  all  about  Iho  contest  In  »t 
which  von  run  win  n  beautiful  pony  and  r'$ 
many  oilier  prizes.  -  i 

1 500  Votes  Free 

I  will  .'lend  vou  n  special  000000  lOOd  for 
UOO  votes  toward  the  pony.  All  you  Imve  to 
00  tO  let  Ibis  coupon  Is  to  send  your  name 
and  address  nt  once. 

/LM.  Piper, 621  Popular  Bldu.Drs  Motors.  In.  " 


■  > 
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February  15,  1913 


LOW  ONE-WAY  COLONIST  FARES 

March  15  to  April  15,  1913 

From  Omaha  to 

California  and  Pacific  Northwest. 

Various  points  in  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Montana. 


$30 

$25 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  arrangements  to  visit  this  rich  and 
growing  section  of  the  west  and  select  a  farm  home  for  yourself  and 
family  where  large  crops  and  handsome  profits  are  made  from  small 
tracts  of  land  planted  to  orchards  or  truck  gardens.  Some  crop 
matures  every  season  of  the  year— your  land  is  never  idle. 

UNION  PACIFIC 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block 
Safety  Signals. 
Dustless  Roadbed.  Double  Track. 

For  literature  and  further  information  relative  to  fares,  routes, 
etc.   call  on  nearest  Union  Pacific  representative,  or  address 


GERR1T  FORT,  P.  T.  M., 
1523  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


The  MUSSELSHELL 
VALLEY 

Eastern 
Montana 


This  rich  agricultural  district,  150  miles  long  and  20  miles 
wide,  has  been  opened  to  the  markets  of  the  world  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Paul  Railway. 

Lands  near  the  railway  are  rapidly  being  taken  up  and  there 
are  now  22  thriving  towns  within  the  valley. 
Land  prices  are  yet  low  with  a  steady  upward  tendency  as  the 
country  develops.    Land  taken  this  year  will  increase  in  value 
with  every  new  settler. 

Good  deeded  lands  sell  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre.  Title  to  160- 
acre  homesteads  can  be  had  at  the  end  of  14  months  residence 
and  upon  payment  of  $1.25  per  acre. 

This  land  produces  large  yields  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax. 
Rye  and  alfalfa  are  also  successfully  grown  on  the  bench  lands. 

Investigate  Now 

Send  for  literature  and  learn  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
offered  to  energetic  men  with  limited  capital  in  this  and  other 
rich  districts  along  the  new  transcontinental  line — the 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 

Literature  and  full  Information  may  be  secured  free  from 

F.  A.  XASH,  Western  Agent 
1317  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb- 

O.  E.  SHANER,  lmmieration  Agent  F.  A.  MILLER 

750  Marquette  Bldg.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

CHICAGO 


J! 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  w 
writing-  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 
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Investments 

Indifferent  Management 

The  success  or  failure  ol  any  company 
depends  upon  its  manasement.  Poor  or 
indifferent  management  invariably  leads 
to  failure,  while  good  management  brings 
success  if  the  right  foundation  is  had  to 
build  upon. 

Harriman  took  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road out  of  the  receiver's  hands  and  in  a 
very  few  years  made  it  one  of  the  great- 
est railroads  of  the  nation. 

Rockefeller's  corporations  and  combina- 
tions rival  the  very  government  In  power. 
You  say  these  men  are.  wizards  in  their 
fields.  That's  true,  but  they  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  good  management,  just  the 
same. 

What  they  manipulated  was  composed 
of  many  variable  things,  so  that  their 
task  was  a  most  complex  one — making  it 
all  the  more  difficult. 

Management  becomes  comparatively 
easy  and  simple  when  the  elements  are 
few  and  they  are  stable 

To  illustrate,  suppose  a  company  buys 
a  well  situated  city  lot  near  the  retail 
district  of  a  growing  city  that  is  known 
to  be  in  the  path  of  its  growth,  you 
would  expect  it  to  grow  in  value  prodigi- 
ously in  a  short  time.  Now.  erect  a  mod- 
ern apartment  house  thereon  and  fill  it 
with  good  paying  tenants.  The  income 
therefrom  will  easily  make  the  property 
yield  a  good  profit  on  the  whole  invest- 
ment. Now  add  the  increase  in  value  of 
the  lot  to  the  income  and  you  have  a 
big  interest,  and  a  sure  one. 

The  great  loan  companies  strive  to  at- 
tract such  by  making  the  very  lowest 
interest  rate  because  of  their  very  stable 
security.  It  is  apparent  the  conduct  of 
such  a  company  is  comparatively  easy 
and  the  result  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be. 

However,  it  is  vitally  important  the 
manager  should  have  had  long  experi- 
ence in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  sim- 
i.ar  company  in  order  to  avoid  senous 
errors. 


Nebraska   Sheep   Breeders  Organize 

By  request  of  G.  W.  Hervey  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  a  call  was 
issued  to  the  sheep  and  wool  men  of  Ne- 
braska to  meet  in  Lincoln  on  Wednesday 
of  the  week  of  Organized  Agriculture, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  state  or- 
ganization. G.  W.  Hervey  opened  the 
meeting,  outlining  a  plan  of  organization 
and  discussed  why  Nebraska  sheep  breed- 
ers should  organize. 

Ellis  Rail  of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural 
college  gave  a  very  excellent  address  on 
"Breeds  of  Sheep  Best  Suited  to  Ne- 
braska Farms." 

"Sheep  Feeding  as  an  Industry  and 
How  it  is  Managed"  was  very  acceptably 
discussed  by  Charles  McLeod  of  Stanton, 
Neb.,  who  has  been  a  very  careful  and 
painstaking  feeder  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Mr.  McLeod  interested  his  large  audience 
so  well  that  he  could  scarcely  be  released 
from  answering  the  numerous  questions 
that  followed. 

"How  to  Make  the  Farm  Flock  Profit- 
able" was  discussed  by  Charles  Lemley  of 
Rising  City,  Neb.  Mr.  Lemley  is  the  man 
who  exhibited  a  Shropshire  ewe  at  the 
Midwinter  sheep  show  last  year  at 
Omaha,  with  four  lamhs  of  one  litter,  one 
ram  lamb  and  three  ewe  lambs.  Mr. 
Lemley  had  several  sets  of  triplets  in  hisi 
flock  and  twins  without  number,  almost. 
He  delivered  a  fine  address  on  how  to 
breed  and  handle  the  farm  flock  and 
jokingly  referred  to  his  prolific  flock  by 
saying  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  he  produced  a  ewe  that  would  bring 
him  a  litter  of  five  or  six  lambs. 

"Pure-Bred  Sheep,  Fraud  and  Deception 
in  Fitting  for  Show."  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  by  G.  W.  Hervey. 

The  meeting  closed  by  organizing  and 
adopting  constitution  and  bylaws  and  the 
election  of  the  following  officers:  Rob- 
ert Taylor,  Abbott,  Neb.,  president; 
Charles  Lemley,  vice  president;  Ellis 
Rail,  secretary-treasurer.  A  board  of  six 
directors  will  be  appointed  by  the  officers. 


Hard  luck  never  gets  off  the  trail  of  a 
blockhead.    .  . 

.We  are  all  entitled  to  our  rights,  but 
only  a  few  of  us  get  them. 

The  world  has  no  time  for  a  visionary 
man — until  after  he  makes  good. 


CANADA'S  OFFERING 

To  The  Settler  w..^?nA^r,.R,u^,,e,:.iB, 
Freo  Homesteads  lD„ew 

Districts  of  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
[left,  which  to  the  man  making 
'entry  In  3  years*  time  win  be 
worth  from  $20  to  t26  per  acre 
These  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
e  rain  growing  and  cattle  raising . 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
Canada  have  been  built  in  ad 
Vance  of  settlement,  and  in  a  short  time 
there  will  not  he  a  settler  who  need  be 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway.  Railway  Kates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Amerl- 
can  Settler  is  at  home  in  Western  Canada 
He  is  not  a  stranger  In  *  strange  land 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates.  &c,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 

or  address  Supt.  of  immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


FARMS  and  RANCHES 

In  Lincoln  County,  Nebraska 

Why  go  to  Canada  or  Texas  when 
you  can  buy  good  Central  Ne- 
braska farm  land,  unimproved,  at 
$15.00  to  $30.00  per  acre,  and  im- 
proved farms  at  $30.00  to  $GO.OO 
per  acre,  in  the  winter  wheat, 
corn  and  alfalfa  belt,  and  stock 
ranches  at  $6.00  to  $10.00  per 
acre.  Land  list  and  map  of  county 
free.  Address 

BUCHANAN  &  PATTERSON, 
North  Platte,    ...  Nebraska. 


Market  Place 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  OPERATE  AND 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  vulcan- 
izers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak- 
ing, moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Free 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  0 
St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SHORTHAND  —  UNIGRAPH  IS 
quickly  learned,  rapid  and  readable; 
excels  all  others;  pays  best;  beginner's 
booklet,  10c.    Unigraph  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb 


LEARN  AERONAUTICS  BT  BUILD- 
ing  and  flying  miniature  aeroplanes;  ias- 
cinating  and  scientific  sport.  "Ideal" 
plans  are  accurate  and  clear.  Prices: 
Bleriot  monoplane,  15c;  Nieuport  mono- 
plane, 25c;  illustrated  booklet  describing 
many  models,  5c.  Ideal  Monoplane  Go., 
81  West  Broadway,  New  York. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Mules 

FOR  SALE— SOME  GOOD  JAfKS: 
priced  low.  Address  A.  C.  Briggs,  Mis- 
souri Valley,  la. 


Poland-  China  Hogs 

POLAND-CHINA  FALL  BOAR  PIGS, 
sired  by  Naiman's  Expansion  and  out  of 
choice  old  sows,  and  large  litters,  for  im- 
mediate sale.  $12.50  each.  Will  send  pho- 
tos of  pigs  on  request.  John  L.  Naiman. 
Alexandria,  Neb. 


SEEDS 


EARLY  SEED  CORN  FOR  WESTERN 
and  central  Nebraska-Dakota  grows 
corn  book  free;  5  sample  packets— 5  ear- 
liest kinds— postpaid,  10c.   L.  N.  Crill  Seed 

Co.,  Elk  Point,  S.  D. 


SEED  OATS,  "REGENERATED," 
Swedish  Select,  free  from  foul  seeds,  $1 
bushel.  Theodore  Franz,  Good  Thunder. 
Minn. 


SELECT  STOCK  SEED  CORN-GKR- 
mination  guaranteed.  Address  Paul 
Quass    Ashland,  Neb. 


EARLY  GATHERED  REID'S  SEED 
Corn,  first  premium  and  sweepstakes  1913 
Nebraska  Corn  Show;  high  germination 
test;  S2.50  per  bu.,  sacks  free.   Cha.s.  Grau, 

Bennington,  Neb. 


HONEY 


CALIFORNIA  HONEY  — FINEST 
quality  and  flavor;  fi tight  prepcld  any- 
where on  trial  before  paying.  Three 
grades— I0V2C,  ll%c  and  12%c  pcund.  Sam- 
ple 10c;  leaflet  free.  Agents  wanted;  good 
prof-its;  steadv  orders.  Spencer  Apiaries 
Co.,  Box  166.  Nordhoff.  Cal. 


FENCE  POSTS 


IDAHO  RED  CEDAR  SPLIT  P<  T9 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  4%c  to 
9c  each  here.  Delivered  prices  carlot.s  on 
application,  shipped  subject  to  approval 
before  payment.  A.  R.  Derr.  Secretary 
Farmers'  Local,  Clarkfork.  Idaho. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


LANDS 


LANDS 


Brahmas 

t  ipht  RRAHM A  COCKERELS,  $1.60 
.HQ£TT**ru.  Wall  Eddyvllle.  Neb. 


Cochins 

TcOTt  SALE-PARTRIDGE  COCHINS, 
pure-bred Mrs  C.  E.  Wonderly,  Bene- 
diet,  Neb.  


Leghorns 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
rnrkerels-  fine  exhibition  and  laying 
KSST  Mating     list     tree.      Mrs.  John 

Holzhey.  Bendena.  Ran.   . 

""FOR  S  ALE-EGGS  FROM  SINGLE 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  fine  stock  $3  per 
100  Mrs.  Chas.  Warner.  Blue  Rapids, 
Kan.   


Langshans 
BL4.CK     LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham,  Kennard,  Neb. 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS, 
hens  and  pullets,  the  winter  egg  produc- 
ers Write  for  prices.  All  express  com- 
panies here.   U.  S.  Grant,  Mason  City,  la. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
cheap.   Jake  Hetrick,   Wahoo,  Neb 


FULL  BLOOD  BIG,  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  cockerels,  $2.50;  guaranteed.  Mrs. 
H.  Osterfoss,  Hedruk.  Ia.   


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  STRAIN 
Black  Langshans,  won  12  firsts,  10  sec- 
onds, 2  silver  cups.  John  f.  Nelson, 
North  Loup,  Neb.   


Orpingtons 

FOR  3  ALE — SINGLE  COMB.  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese.  Indian  Run- 
ner ducks.    Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
reasonable.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb,. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  ENGLISH 
and  Kellerstrass  strains.  Write  your 
wants  to  Mrs.  M.  M.  Akin,    Fairmont,  Neb. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS 
for  sale,  Kelerstrass  strain;  prices.  $2.o0 
and  $3.50.   Clarence  Gould,  Alma,  Neb. 

WHITE   ORPINGTONS— A   NCE  PEN 
'at  $15;   cockerels  at  $5.    G.   W.  Hardin, 
I'lysses,  Neb. 


ORPINGTON  EGGS  PREPAID  FROM 
Buffs  and  White,  free  list.  Wm.  Dristy, 
Wood  River,  Neb. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS.  KELLER- 
strass  strain,  direct;  eggs  from  extra 
good  mating;  few  fine  pullets.  John  Mc- 
pherson, Geneva,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS-EGGS.  COCK- 
erels;  prices  reasonable.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
e.s  for  sale.  George  Franklin,  Axtell,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  BET- 
tei  than  ever.  Same  old  price,  $1  each. 
Fred  Kroeger,  Route  1.  Carroll,  la. 


FINE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS. 
$1.25  up.   Mrs.  J.  P.  Rhea,  Arlington.  Neb. 


FULL  BLOOD  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  cockerels,  $2  each.  E.  W.  Hunt, 
Belgrade,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS.  $10  for  15,  for 
100.    Mrs.  Geo.  Hellbusch,  Belgrade,  Neb. 


EG  OS— B  A  RiR  ED  ROCK.       LA  i  IM> 

■train.  $1.25  for  16,  $<;  for  100,  $10  for  20o; 

cockerels  all  sold.  Mrs.  Owen  Kaveney, 
Central  City,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS— FOR 
quick  sale— choice,  big-boned,  vigorous, 
healthv,  $3,  $5,  $10  each.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  and  receive  pick  from  the 
flock.  1  must  please  or  no  sale.  Fred 
Strobel,  Route  <i,  Box  4,  York,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

PARCEL  POST— 30  ROSE  COMI1  RED 
eggs,  $2.75.    Fred  Kelm.  Seneca,  Kan. 


CLEAN-UP      HALL— R.      C.  REDS. 
Write  us  for  bargain  [.-rices;  thirty  cock- 
erels,  twenty   pullets.    W.  J  Cocklln 
Hon.  Rising  City.  N  rb. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKER 
els  of  good   color    and    size,    $1.50.  Art 
Whitehead.  Mankapi,  Kan. 


ROSE  COM B  RHODE  ISLAND  REDfl 
Twentv  strictly  high-class  1  hatch 
breeding  pulleta  $1  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    II.  W.  Baker,  HumeKton.  la 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  ''en 
tury  Farmer  when  wilting  to  advertisers 
on  this  page.    ■  , 


Wyandottcs 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTE.  8.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn.  Silver-Spangled  Ham- 
burg cockerels.  $1  to  $2;  eggs  In  season. 
W.  F.  Krleger,  Madison,  S.  D. 


Wyantlottes 


BONNIE  VIEW  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  eggs.  Mis.  N.  W.  Burbank,  New 
Sharon,  Ia.   


WHITE  AND  PARI  RIDGE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  at  right 
pi  ices.    C   P.  Allen.  Bedford,  la. 


SEVERAL  .SILVER-LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels.  Mrs.  Thos.  Long,  Mad- 
ison, Neb. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  $2 
each.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough.  Weston,  Ia. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— PENS,  $15; 
cockerels,  $2  to  $10.  G.  W.  Hardin, 
Ulvsses,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— CAN  FUR- 
nish  cockerels  bred  from  the  first  prize 
winners  at  Omaha.  Sioux  City  and  Des 
Moines.  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  FIRST 
prize  winners  at  Omaha.  Sioux  City  and 
Des  Moines.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Oscar  L.  Bock.  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


Miscellaneous 

2,000  COCKERELS  OF  THE  FOLLOW- 
ing  varieties  for  sale  for  $2  to  $3  each. 
A  50-cent  box  of  Germikil  (roup  remedy) 
free  to  each  customer  who  orders  before 
March  1  from  this  ad:  Barred,  White 
and  Buff  Flvmouth  Rocks;  Brown  and 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  White  and  Silver- 
Laced  Wvandottes.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Black  Langshans,  Buff  and 
White  Orpingtons,  Partridge  Cochins,  S. 
S.  Hamburgs  and  Mottled  Anconas.  Aye 
Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb.,  Seed  Corn  Cen- 
ter of  the  World. 


53  BREEDS  PURE-BRED  CHICKENS, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  collie  dogs.  Cata- 
logue free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm,  Man- 
kato,  Minn. 


Arkansas 

430  A.  DARK  LOAM  LAND,  120  CUL- 
tivated,     balance     timbered;     level,     no  . 
rocks,  1  mile  Ry.;  $12  A.    Terms.  Robt. 
Sessions,    Winthrop,  Ark 


California 

TWO  CROPS  A  YEAR  CAN  BE  READ- 
ily  grown;  for  instance,  barley,  followed 
by  corn  or  potatoes,  or  peas  or  beans; 
they  all  pay  well;  six  cuttings  of  alfalfa  a 
season.  Alfalfa  and  hogs  are  money- 
makers, especially  in  a  mild  country  like 
California.  Irrigation  with  the  Sacra- 
mento river  water— always  warm  and 
carrying  fertilizing  silt— turns  your  efforts 
into  wonderful  crops  and  brings  comforts 
unknown  to  people  living  in  the  middle 
or  eastern  states.  It's  a  fact,  you  can 
make  more  money  on  twenty  acres  under 
these  California  conditions  than  on  160 
acres  of  eastern  land.  The  Kuhn  irri- 
gated lands  are  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sacramento  river,  in  Glenn  and  Colosa 
counties;  the  soils  are  the  best,  the  irri- 
gation is  perfect  and  they  are  all  thor- 
oughly drained.  Oranges  and  lemons  are 
never  injured  by  frost  and  are  five  to 
eight  weeks  earlier  than  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. Special  low  fare  excursion  Feb- 
ruary IS;  come  and  see  the  section.  For 
literatue  and  mfomation  write  H.  Lan- 
caster, representing  Kuhn  Irrigated  Land 
Co..  fiO-l  Paxton  B1L..  Omaha.  Neb. 


Kansas 

STOCK  RANCH  IN  KANSAS — 960 
acres  in  a  body.  12  n.iles  from  railroad 
town;  250  acres  In  cultivation;  400  acres 
creek  bottom  land,  with  plenty  of  water 
at  20  feet  to  pump  for  irrigation;  fine  for 
alfalfa.  New  7-roovn  house,  barn  and 
sheds;  3  wells  and  windmills;  all  fenced; 
on  'phone  iine;  one  mile  to  R.  F.  D.  route, 
half-mile  to  school.  Price,  $24,000;  terms. 
The  Chas.  E.  Gibson  Co..  Rm.  1020  First 
Nat  l  Bank  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Minnesota 

IMMIGRATION  COMMISSION. 
Northern  Minnesota  Development  Asso- 
ciation; thirty-three  counties  organized 
for  development;  the  country  where 
drouths  are  unknown.  State  whether  you 
v  ant  prairie  or  cut-over  timber  land. 
Permanent  exhibit  room.  39  South  3rd  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  We  have  no  land  for 
=a.le;  free  information.  Write  W.  R. 
Mackenzie,  Immigration  Commissioner, 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  Dept.  A. 


ALFALFA  IN  THE  SACRAMENTO 
Valley.  No  section  produces  more  abun- 
dant crops;  here  the  farmer  cuts  four  to 
six  crops  annually,  each  cutting  averag- 
ing about  1%  tons  per  acre,  selling  for  $7 
to  $9  in  the  stack.  Intelligent  feeding  for 
dairying  and  stock  fattening  purposes 
make  alfalfa  worth  $12  to  $15  per  ton.  Get 
a  piece  of  this  land  now;  25  trains  daily; 
prices  and  terms  right.  Excursions  Feb- 
ruary 18  and  March  4.  W.  T.  Smith  Com- 
pany. S15  City  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


200     COCKERELS     EACH     OF     LEG-  I 
horns.     Orpinstons,     Reds.     Rocks  and 
Wyandottes   for   sale   cheap— pure-bred— 
must  go.    Write    wants.      L.  P.  Harris, 
College  View.  Neb.   


Turkeys 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  S.  C. 
B.  Leghorn  chickens,  white  guineas.  E. 
Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


LARGE  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR- 
kevs,  toms  and  hens,  single  or  in  trio; 
eggs  in  season;  White  Rock  eggs  from 
high  scoring  pen;  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  eggs  in  season.  A.  Suther- 
land, Madrid,  Ia. 


Poultry  Remedies 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE  BY  HUN- 
dreds  with  white  diarrhoea.  We  save 
them.  Send  address  of  ten  people  using! 
incubators  and  get.  free,  details  of  how 
we  hatched,  fed  and  saved  1,400.  Alva 
Remedy  Company.  Alva.  Okl. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED- A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
turv  Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED. 
Examination  April  9.  Prepare  now;  $u 
monthly.  W  rite  Ozment.  39  F,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


50-)  MEN  20  TO  40  YEARS  OLD 
wanted  at  once  for  Electric  Railway 
Motormen  and  Conductors:  $60  to  $100 
a  month;  no  experience  necessary;  fine 
opportunity;  no  strike;  write  imme- 
diately for  application  blank.  Address 
Y-230,  care  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


500  MEN,  20  TO  40  YEARS  OLD, 
wanted  at  once  In  every  state  for  electric 
railway  motormen  and  conductors;  $60  to 
$100  a  month;  no  strike.  Write  Immedi- 
ately for  application  blank.  Address 
Manager  W  281,  Dui-'ht  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.   


"  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  positions;  $9H  month;  annual 
vn. hi, us.  short  hours.  Parcel  post 
means  thousands  of  railway  mall  Clerks 
needed  "Pull"  unnecessary;  farmers 
eligible      Write  Immediately.  Franklin 

Institute.  Dept.   L  10    Rochester    N  Y. 


SALESMAN  WANTED  TO  CANVASS 
the  running  and  tlir  shlng  trade,  solicit- 
ing oid.is  for  lubricating  oils,  greases 
and  prepared  paints.  Previous  experi- 
ence unnecessary.  Excellent  opportunity 
lor  right  party.  Address  at  once.  I  he 
Victor  on  Company,  Cleveland,  Onto, 


Colorado 

320  ACRES  UNIMPROVED.  SMOOTH, 
fertile  land,  in  Water  valley,  near  good 
market,  at  $8  per  acre.  Presbyterian 
buyer  preferred.  A.  S.  Jones,  Sheridan 
Lake  (Kiowa  county).  Colo. 


A  SPLENDID  5-ACRE  FRUIT  OR- 
chard  in  the  Palisade  fruit  district  at  a 
sacrifice  price.  This  is  a  money-maker 
and  a  healthful  climate.  Box  "J,"  Pal- 
isade, Colo. 


FRUIT  FARM-THIRTY  ACRES— 
17  in  large  bearing  orchard:  three  miles 
good  town.    F.  H.  Cornell.  Fruita.  Colo. 


Canada 

CANADA  LAND— WRITE  FOR  OUR 
32-page  booklet  containing  63  photo- 
graphic views,  and  statistical  and  de- 
tailed information  about  our  lands  in  east 
central  Saskatchewan.  It's  free.  The 
Walch  Land  Co..  Winnipeg,  Canada. 


Florida 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  FRUIT  LAND  AT 
half  usual  prices;  adjoins  our  own  groves 
selected  after  long  investigation.  F.  O. 
Farwell.  12  Fenelon  Place.   Dubuque.  Ia. 


WANTED— YOU  KNOW  ABOLTT  OUR 
orange,  grapefruit,  pecan  and  vegetable 
land;  $1  cash  and  $1  per  month  per  acre. 
Full  information  for  postal.  Terrell  Land 
and  Development  Co..  Dept.  T  c  F  O, 
Rerdell  (via  Terrell),  Fla. 


Farms  Wanted 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM.  BUSINESS 
or  property.  I  bring  buyers  and  sellers 
together.  No  matter  where  located,  if 
you  want  to  buy.  sell  or  trade  any  kind 
of  business  or  property,  write  me.  Es- 
tablished 1881.  Frank  P.  Cleveland.  Real 
Estate  Expert,  1315  Adams  Express  Bldg. 
Chicago.  III. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLT 
for  cash,  no  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.. 
Dept.  29,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


AGENTS  ONE  CENT  INVESTED  IN 
,  DOStal  '-arrl  w  ill  bring  \  oil  a  $.%  to  $60-;i- 
week  pi, .position.  Wm  It  PettlgTOW, 
Manager.    Los   909  S.    Waterloo.  Ia.  


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THE  V  MAY 
bring  von  wealth:  (H-pair-  Patent  Hook 
free  rttzaerald  *  Co.,  Dept  L.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.    Established  IfW 


I nvesl mentfl 

OMAHA  REALTY  OWNERS'  COR. 
poratlon  Is  a  business  organisation 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  Nebraska 
people  who  are  combining  their  capital 
and  Investing  It  In  Improved  properties 
In  the  city  of  Omaha  and  holding  them 
!  for  rental  Income  and  Increase  In  Valua- 
tion. This  type  of  Investment  Is  abso- 
lutely safe  and,  according  to  the  terms  of 
Its  charter.  IIiIh  company  is  r<  strlcteil  to 
investing   in  Income-producing  property 

only.     Its  funds  call  he  used  for  no  other 

purpose.  We  now  offer  a  limited  smounl 

of  our  preferred  stock  at   par    vnllle— $1 

per  share -and  if  you  want  to  place  your 

money  Where  It  will  earn  more  than  7 
|,e,  cent  wltli  absolute  safety  It  will  pay 
fOU  tO  Investigate  our  ro-operatl ve  plan 
■end  for  our  booklet;   It  Is  free  for  the 

a«kini;.  Omahn  iteaitv  Owners  Corpora- 
tion, suite  um  w  o  w  itidg.  Omaha, 

Neb 


Mention  thli  mauaalne  when  willing  to 
ndvertls,  r*    ,n   this  page 


QUARTER  SECTION  FARM  FRONT- 
ing  on  beautiful  fishing  lake;  railroad 
town  4Vi>  miles;  school  half-mile;  new 
frame  house  14x24.  addition  Sxl2  and  barn 
14x20.  A  splendid  dairy  farm,  only  sixty 
miles  from  Twin  Cities,  in  county  having 
36  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  Price 
only  $2,400,  on  very  easv  terms.  Address 
Owner,  Baker  J  67,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


100  CENTRAL  MINNESOTA  FARMS— 
Write  C.  D.  Baker,  Box  10,  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn  ,  for  list  and  prices.  Good  soil, 
pure  water,  prairie  and  timber;  noted  for 
good  schools  and  churches.  One  price  to 
everyone;  easv  terms.  "Always  a  Good 
Title." 


MINNESOTA  LANDS!  IMPROVED 
and  unimproved,  at  low  prices;  on  terms 
to  suit.  Write  for  lists.  Tell  me  what 
you  want.    W.  C.  Murphy.  Foley,  Minn. 


FREE!  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATED 
literature,  describing  cheap  Minnesota 
Park  Region  Lands,  so  easily  purchased 
from  our  company.-  Write  Land  Agent. 
C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  97  Wolvin  Bldg.,  Du- 
luth,  Minn. 


Oregon 

OREGON  ALMANAC  FREE  — 144 
pages;  official  publication  of  the  Oregon 
State  Immigration  Commission.  Com- 
plete and  authentic  information  on  every 
county  of  Oregon— its  farms,  climate  and 
opportunities.  Special  questions  answered 
with  painstaking  detail.  Portland  Com- 
mercial Club.  Room  702.  Portland  Ore. 


Wyoming 

FARMERS  WANTED  IN  WYOMING— 
We  will  stake  a  few  good  farmers,  not 
afaid  to  work,  who  have  help,  horses  and 
implements  for  raising  crops,  to  land  in 
an  irrigated  country.  Each  farm  has  a 
large  field  into  alfalfa;  some  ground 
broken  last  year  and  ready  for  crops 
coming  spring,  and  some  new  land;  crops 
to  be  divided  equally.  Will  furnish  dair\ 
cattle,  and  hogs  to  work  up  crops.  Calves 
and  hogs  produced  to  be  divided  equally. 
This  farm  land  is  located  on  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad,  in  Wyoming,  offering  great 
opportunities  for  dairying  and  hog-rais- 
ing, and  each  farm  will  be  improved 
Country  Is  new.  but  developing  rapidly. 
Only  men  familiar  with  new  country  con- 
ditions will  he  considered.  A  splendid  op- 
portunity for  a  p.operly  qualified  man 
With  no  land,  but  With  grit  and  determi- 
nation to  make  money  in  next  few  \  ears 
Write  S    P.  Bishop.  Hock  River.  Wvo. 


FOR  HUNT  ON  CROP-SI  1  A  R I  NG 
plan.    Irrigated    160   to   320-acre    farms  in 

cultivation,    with    small  Improvements 

near  Laramie.  A  b|e  deal  Is  offered  Ger- 
man or  Scandinavian  fanners  Notlilnc, 
east  compares  with  It.  Investigate.  Ad- 
dress A  W.  Augspurger.  President.  Lara- 
mie Realty  Co..   Laramie.  Wvo. 


IRRIGATED  l.AND-$4.',  AND  $50  AN 
ncre;  eight-year  payments:  perpetual 
water  rights;  big  crops  each  year;  county 
scat:  literature  approved  In  state  offi- 
cials Write  us  now  Wvomliu:  Develop- 
ment Co..  Wheatland.  Wvo. 


I  tali 

SALE  Oil  EXCHANGE    SE<  TION  OF 
fine  valle     land  111   Utah     Crop   :  Alfalfa 
wheat,    potatoes;    I    n  lies    from  station 
Price,  IIS  per  acre;  ensy  terms,  Address 
Owner.  Twentieth  Cenlurv  Farmer. 


Wisconsin 

TIMI'.EIt  ALONE  WORTH  Till) 
money,  and  I  can  prove  It;  120  acres 
white  pine,  hard  maple,  oak;  2V6  miles 
from  station!  on  main  toad  In  settled 
dairy  region:  soil  and  location  will  make 
Ideal  fai  in  after  timber  Is  removed  price 
and  termi  will  sell  thin  quick.  Act  now 
Frank    Hatfield     A -to.    Frederic.  Wis. 


commission    MKRCH  W  is 


TCItKEYS.    DIMES.   GKEHI0,  CHICK 
ens.    rabbits   wanted     Oet   prices  before 
selling     PerrV  &   CO  .  Omaha 
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Warranted  to  Glvm  Satisfaction* 

GomhauU's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  »  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  it  is  invaluable. 
_Kvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  Rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charuog  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tarsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


All  Steel  Triple  Wall  Double 
Air  Space  Incubator. 

It  bears  the  label 
of  the  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, which 
insures  durabil- 
ity and  protec- 
tion. It  is  built 
entirely  of  metal, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  press- 
ed fibre  inner 
lining-.  Double  air 
space  on  all  sides,  top  and  bottom. 
Send  for  our  catalog  showing-  the  most 
complete  line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  United  States. 

MACOMB    POULTRY    STJPPXiY  CO., 

Box  D,  Macomb,  111. 


GET  TWO  NEIGHBORS    TO  SUB- 
SCRIBE FOR  THE 

Twentieth    Century  Farmer 

Renew  your  own  subscription  for 
one  year,  and  we  will  send  all  three 
for  $3.00.  You  can  thus  get  your 
own  subscription  free;  or,  in  this 
club  plan,  get  each  at  $1  a  year,  in- 
stead of  the  regular  price  of  $1.50 
per  year. 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


f  _^  CONDITIONS  prevailing  in  the 
I  tf^  I  cattle  trade  do  not  appear  to 
J  have  undergone  any  material 
change  during  the  last  few 
days,  but  remain  very  much  the 
fame  as  detailed  a  week  ago.  Such  price 
changes  as  have  taken  place  have  been 
favorable  to  the  selling'  interests.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  by  no  means  burden- 
some, and  while  the  consuming  demand 
has  not  been  any  too  brisk,  still  it  has 
been  sufficient  to  keep  supplies  of  cattle 
at  leading  market  points  well  cleaned  up, 
with  the  trade  everywhere  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition.  While  prices  have  not 
advanced  over  10@15c  in  most  cases,  still 
the  feeling  at  present  writing  is  very 
much  better  than  it  was  at  the  close  of 
last  month.  As  noted  at  that  time,  there 
is  still  a  feeling  that  receipts  for  some 
few  weeks  to  come  will  be  plenty  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  consuming 
demand,  and  on  that  supposition  even  the 
bulls  do  not  look'  for  any  immediate  ad- 
vance in  prices  of  any  great  consequence. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  bulls 
are  becoming  more  and  more  confident 
as  to  the  future  of  the  market,  as  time 
goes  by,  and  as  the  actual  available  sup- 
plies of  cattle  in  the  country  are  better 
understood.  Even  the  packers,  who  are 
supposed  to  keep  closer  watch  of  the 
available  supply  than  anyone  else,  are 
beginning  to  admit  that  a  decided  short- 
age is  bound  to  be  developed  before  grass 
cattle  will  be  on  the  market  next  summer. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  the  bulls  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  a  strong  cattle  market 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  cornfed 
season. 

Possibility  of  Sharp  Breaks 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  large  receipts  of  half-fat  and  in- 
ferior cattle  most  any  day,  and  as  often 
as  they  materialize  it  may  be  expected 
that  buyers  will  be  very  apt  to  force 
sharp  breaks.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  the  country  is  sufficiently  bullish  in 
its  views  to  reduce  shipments  as  often  as 
breaks  occur,  which  action,  according  to 
the  line  of  argument  advanced  by  the 
bulls,  will  speedily  make  good  all  breaks. 

While  no  very  great  advance  is  an- 
ticipated ■  for  the  near  future,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  prices,  considering  the 
quality  of  the  cattle  coming  to  market, 
are  already  very  high,  and  that  there  is 
really  no  occasion  for  any  advance  when 
the  question  is  viewed  from  a  consumer's 
standpoint.  In  fact,  those  who  are  most 
positive  in  the  belief  that  receipts  before 
the  close  of  the  season  will  be  light,  ren- 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pocketknife? 


The  name,  "KEEN  KUTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $1.50.  Ask 
any  dealer;  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

This  particular  knife  is  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  farmers,  stockmen  and  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the 
Leather  Belt  Punch  Blade  for  making  various-sized  holes 
in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

We  Want  You  to  Have  One 

Send  us  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY FARMER  and  we  will  send  you  the  KNIFE  FREE. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


dering  conditions  favorable  for  a  sharp 
advance  in  prices,  admit  that  such  ad- 
vance will  be  regulated  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  ability  or  willingness  of  the 
consumer  to  pay  the  prices;  in  other 
words,  the  bulls  believe  that  the  only 
thing  that  will  hold  the  market  in  check 
will  be  the  question  as  to  how  much  the 
consumer  will  pay. 

Apathy  of  Farmers 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion that  in  spite  of  the  high  prices  com- 
manded by  cattle  for  some  time  back,  and 
notwithstanding  the  prospect  and  the 
general  belief  that  prices  will  continue 
high  for  some  time  to  come,  farmers 
themselves  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
enthusiastic  regarding  the  cattle-raising 
proposition.  The  idea  was  current  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  as  the  shortage  in  cat- 
tle supplies  became  better  understood 
farmers  would  rush  into  the  cattle  breed- 
ing business,  but  thus  far  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  general  movement  in  that 
direction;  on  the  contrary,  farmers  ap- 
pear to  be  taking  the  matter  very  coldly 
and  each  one  seems  willing  that  the  other 
should  undertake  the  work  of  restoring 
the  cattle  industry.  This  is  by  no  means 
encouraging  to  the  consuming  class,  as 
it'  points  to  a  continued  high  plane  of 
values  for  beef  products.  Possibly  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  proposed 
legislation  placing  cattle  and  beef  on  the 
free  list  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  apparent  apathy  of  farmers,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  a  feeling  that  other  forms 
of  agriculture  are  more  profitable  than 
the  breeding  of  beef. 

It  was  noted  a  week  ago  that  the  bulls 
in  the  hog  trade  were  as  confident  as 
ever  regarding  the  future  of  hog  values. 
That  confidence  was  still  further 
strengthened  during  last  week,  when 
prices  scored  a  decided  advance.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  very  apparent  that 
packers  were  putting  forth  every  effort 
possible  to  stay  the  advance  for  fear  that 
the  market  would  run  away  with  them. 
During  the  next  two  months  packers  us- 
ually figure  on  securing  a  large  number 
of  hogs  and  naturally  they  do  not  feel 
friendly  to  any  advance  in  the  price, 
which  is  already,  from  a  packing  stand- 
point, high.  In  their  effort  to  stay  the 
advance  buyers  have  made  some  very 
strong  bear  raids  on  the  market  and  have 
succeeded  in  breaking  prices  temporarily; 
but  the  breaks  proved  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion owing  to  the  bullish  attitude  of  the 
country,  which  cuts  the  receipts  very 
promptly  whenever  the  price  drops.  Thus 
far  the  fight  has  been  a  losing  one  for 
the  packers,  as  the  market  is  at  present 
writing  J0@50c  higher  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

Fighting  to  Hold  Market  Down 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  packers  did  not  continue 
acting  on  the  bear  side  as  often  as  re- 
ceipts prove  large  enough  to  give  them 
the  opportunity.  They  may  also  be  ex- 
pected to  make  an  especially  hard  fight 
to  hold  the  market  down  to  $8  on  the 
basis  of  Chicago  or  under  $8  at  the  Mis- 
souri river,  but  whether  they  can  do  so 
for  any  length  of  time  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  market  on  sheep  and  lambs  has 
been  acting  better  than  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  bulls  anticipated.  As 
noted  a  week  ago,  the  market  advanced 
in  January,  as  had  been  predicted  some 
time  previous,  but  the "  advance  was  so 
rapid  that  it  reduced  the  consuming  de- 
mand, with  the  result  that  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  it  broke  again, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  gain  being  lost. 
Continued  moderate  receipts  has  had  a 
very  stimulating  effect  upon  prices  and 
the  market  has  during  the  last  week  or 
more  been  rapidly  working  up  again,  un- 
til the  loss  has  been  almost  regained,  so 
that  the  market  at  present  writing  is 
nearly  as  high  as  it  was  at  the  high  point 
in  January.  As  consumers  showed  plainly 
at  the  high  time  in  January  that  they 
wer  not  prepared  to  pay  the  excessive 
prices  asked  for  the  product,  the  question 
is  whether  they  will  be  of  any  different 
mind  at  the  present  time  or  whether  they 
will  again  reduce  the  demand  for  mutton 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  another 
break  in  prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
market  on  sheep  and  lambs  is  unques- 


tnonably  occupying  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion. Receipts  at  the  five  big  market 
points  have  already  shown  a  decrease  of 
over  130,000  head  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Thus,  statistically 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  current  high 
prices.  The  only  question  is  whether  con- 
sumers will  stand  for  it. 


Bird's-Lye  View  of  Our 

New  Sister  Republic 

(CONTLNtTED  PROM  PAGE  TWENTY-THREE) 
The  air  is  pure  as  the  winter  winds 
which  sweep  over  Egypt  from  the  Libyan 
desert,  and  Greece  can  furnish  no  more 
beautiful  skies. 

Where  I  am  now  writing  is  only  about 
1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  but  in  the  past 
I  have  traveled  over  the  whole  of  this 
Mexican  plateau,  and  I  doubt  whether'- 
there  is  a  more  healthful  country  any- 
where upon  earth.  The  air  is  so  rare  that 
one  can  see  many  miles  farther  than  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  so  filled  with  ozone  that  you 
seem  to  be  breaching  champagne.  The 
skies  seem  closer  to  the  earth  than  at 
home,  the  moon  shines  with  a  greater 
brilliancy  and  the  diamondlike  stars  re- 
mind me  of  the  luminous  heavens  which 
hang  low  at  night  over  the  Amazon  or 
the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

This  high  plateau  grows  all  the  crops 
of  the  temperate  zone;  it  has  irrigated 
regions  which  produce  large  quantities  of 
cotton,  a  fiber  which  was  used  by  the 
Aztecs  when  Cortez  first  came;  it  yields 
Indian  corn,  which  is  the  staple  food  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Mexico 
is  the  original  home  of  this  plant.  I  have 
seen  soil  which  produces  two  crops  of 
wheat  in  one  year,  and  where  the  grain 
is  pulled,  root  and  all,  from  the  ground. 
There  is  no  manure,  and  the  sun,  the  air 
and  the.  ground  furnish  all  the  plant  food. 
As  to  fruits,  we  have  all  those  of  the 
tropics  and  temperate  zones,  and  that 
every  month.  I  have  had  strawberries 
in  Mexico  at  Christmas,  and  even  now; 
they  are  brought  to  the  trains  by  peddlers 
and  sold  at  a  few  cents  a  basket.  Sugar- 
cane is  grown  farther  south  and  tobacco 
is  a  favorite  crop  with  the  natives.  Alto- 
gether the  soil  and  meat  products  which 
Mexico  is  now  producing  annually  amount 
to  something  like  $200,000,000;  this  is  more 
than  comes  from  the  mines.  I  am  told 
that  the  live  stock  industry  is  growing 
and  that  Mexico  is  about  our  only  hope 
for  cheap  meats  in  these  days  of  high 
prices. 

The  Mexico  of  1913,  although  now  in 
the  turmoil  of  a  revolution,  is  inclosed 
in  a  network  of  modern  civilization,  it 
is  one  of  the  chief  railroad  countries  of 
the  earth,  and  its  trunk  lines  if  stretched 
end  to  end  would  reach  more  than  half 
way  around  the  globe.  It  has  about 
16.000  miles  in  operation  and  there  are 
over  a  thousand  miles  more  under  con- 
struction. It  has  been  said  that  the  dis- 
order which  has  reigned  during  the  last 
two  years  has  stopped  the  building  of 
railroads.  This  is  true  only  of  certain 
sections.  The  National  railways  have 
considerable  track  under  construction 
and  I  saw  men  excavating  all  along  the 
line  for  new  tracks  on  my  way  to 
Monterey. 

As  to  electric  plants,  the  water  powers 
of  the  country  are  being  gradually  har- 
nessed, and  with  others  the  falls  of 
Juanacatlan,  the  Niagara  of  Mexico,  are 
generating  electricity.  Riding  south  over 
the  plateau  I  saw  the  uteel  posts  of 
high-power  transportation  lines  running 
for  miles  through  the  desert;  and  I  am 
told  that  this  branch  of  industry  is  on 
the  edge  of  its  beginning. 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Wineland  Farm  Jerseys 

If  you  want  a  first-class  Jersey  bull  or 
a  few  choice  females,  write  to  H.  C. 
Young,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Mr.  Young  nas  one 
of  the  best  herds  in  the  west  and  is  in  a 
position  to  supply  you  with  almost  any- 
thing you  want.  Mr.  Young  has  one  of 
the  most  modernly-appointed  dairy  farms 
anywhere  in  the  west,  and  any  animal 
that  stays  in  this  herd  must  conform  to 
a  certain  standard.  Write  Mr.  Young  for 
further  information  regarding  what  he 
has  to  offer  at  this  time.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  neat  little  pamphlet  compiled  by 
him  giving  various  reasons  why  the  Jer- 
seys are  superior  to  other  breeds  for 
dairy  purposes,  and  also  giving  milk  rec- 
ords and  tests  for  the  year  1912.  He  will 
be  pleased  to  send  this  to  vou  on  applica- 
tion. Kindly  mention  this  paper  when 
writing. 


February  15.  1913 


TWENTIETH    CENTUIfY  FARMER 
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Clearing  Land  in  Missouri 


This  picture  illustrates  one  of  the  methods  of  getting  timber  land  in  con- 
dition for  cropping.  After  the  trees  have  been  cut,  the  stump  puller  is 
brought  into  requisition,  and  the  stumps,  with  the  roots  attached,  are 
taken  out  of  the  ground  and  everything  made  ready  for  the  plow.  There 
is  no  fooling  with  this  machine.  The  biggest  stumps  and  the  most  stubborn 
have  to  let  go  their  grip  on  the  ground  when  the  machine  calls  for  them. 
The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  the  power  of  a  single  team  is  in- 
definitely multiplied,  so  that  the  firmest  foundation  of  the  haughtiest  mon- 
arch of  the  forest  must  yield  to  its  pressing  invitation.  The  machine 
may  be  set  near  the  center  of  the  area  of  operation  and  the  stumps 
pulled  in  a  wide  circle  all  about  it.  It  is  an  inexpensive  and  a  rapid 
method  of  clearing  cut-over  land. 


Need  of  Eradicating  Hog  Cholera 

(COOJjHNrED  PROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 


IIOKSIS  AMI  MULES 


upoi.  human  beings.  An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention here  will  be  worth  pounds  of 
cure. 

Serum,  when  properly  manufactured 
and  properly  administered,  renders  well 
hogs  absolutely  immune  to  the  disease. 
This  serum  should  be  manufactured  by 
each  of  the  several  states  and  should  be 
administered  only  by  competent,  au- 
thorized agents.  It  should  be  sold  at  cost. 
The  owner  of  hogs  that  are  exposed  to 
the  disease  is  placed  thereby  at  disad- 
vantage enough  without  being  compelled 
to  pay  a  large  margin  of  profit  in  the 
price  that  he  pays  for  serum,  but  he 
should  pay  what  the  serum  actually  costs. 
If  the  serum  la  manufactured  by  the 
state,  the  money  required  for  manufac- 
turing it  is  not  appropriated  to  be  spent, 
but  Is  merely  invested,  and  is  returned 
to  the  state  upon  the  purchase  of  the 
serum.  The  manufacture  of  the  serum 
should  be  conducted  by  the  state,  and 
fchould  be  submitted  to  the  severest  reg- 
ulation and  the  most  rigid  tests. 

Possible  Objectors  to  This  Plan 
It  is  probable  that  the  proprietors  of 
commercial  serum  plants  will  object  to 
the  plan  here  outlined,  because  it  will 
put  an  end  to  their  profitable  commer- 
cial activity.  But  this  is  a  matter  that 
in  importance  transcends  any  merr-ly  per 
sonal  interest*.  It  is  to  the  personal  in- 
terest of  commercial  serum  manufactur- 
ers that  there  should  always  be  cholera 
In  the  land,  because  only  then  may  they 
hope  for  profitable  returns  from  the  s  ile 
of  their  manufactured  products.  Im- 
mense public  interests  should  not  be  jeo- 
pardized, In  order  to  promote  private  in- 
terests. It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that 
manufacturers  of  commercial  serum  will 
serve  the  public  faithfully  at  their  own 
expense.  It  Is  not  Kood  state  policy  to 
expose  anyone  to  the  temptation  of  In- 
creasing his  own  emolument  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public,  ir  scrum  Is  manu- 
factured only  by  the  state  and  sold  to 
owners  of  hogs  at  exact  cost,  this  tempta- 
tion will  be  absolutely  removed.  Where 
there  Is  no  Income  at  stake,  the  man  Ufa'  - 
turcrs  of  serum  by  the  state  may  be  do. 
pMlded  upon  to  produce  a  product  of  the 
rlKht  quality.  The  state  can,  and  should 
secure  competent  men  who  can  and  will 
accomplish  this  result. 

The  present,  the  Immediate  present.  I* 
the  time  for  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states  "to  take  this  bull  by  the 
horns."  Prompt  action  now.  with  suffi- 
cient appropriation  to  lender  such  action 


effective  and  efficient,  will  insure  safety 
in  the  future.  The  question  is,  will  the 
slate  legislatures  permit  a  future  proba- 
ble loss  in  each  of  the  several  states  of 
S8.0u0,f00  a  year,  rather  than  provide  for 
the  prevention  of  such  loss  the  compara- 
tively paltry  sum  of  $100,000  per  year  for 
each  of  five  consecutive  years?  A  less 
amount  might  accomplish  the  result,  but 
there  should  be  no  chances  taken.  The 
f.iil  amount  here  suggested  should  be 
Slanted  if  this  terrible  calamity  is  to  be 
avoided;  and  if  it  proves  in  excess  of  the 
amount  actually  needed,  the  unexpended 
balance  might  be  returned  to  the  state. 
It  is  possible  so  to  draft  a  law  that  each 
state  treasury  may  be  fully  safeguarded, 
and  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
the  live  stock  industry  may  be  insured 
against  calamity.  The  question  is  up  to 
the  several  legislatures.  Let  them  not 
treat  the  matter  lightly;  serious  issues 
are  at  stake.  The  state  will  look  to  them 
for  help.  Let  them  not  disappoint  their 
constituents. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Duroc  Dissolution  Sale 

We  call  attention  in  this  issue  to  the 
dissolution  .-ale  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs,  to 
be  held  at  Valley,  Neb.,  on  February  24, 
by  the  Agee  Land  and  Live  Stock  com- 
pany of  that  place.  This  herd  has  been 
built  along  the  right  lines  and  this  sale 
will  contain  many  individuals  that  would 
not  be  offered  for  sale  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  this  sale  is  being  held  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  a  partnership. 
The  sale  offering  will  consist  of  fifty 
head  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  and  three 
herd  boars.  The  sows  and  gilts  are  -lie, l 
by  Agee's  Crimson  Wonder,  (iolddnst 
Chief.  Blue  Ribbon  Chief.  Modi-nun  « 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  bred  to 
Agee's  Crimson  Wonder,  lilue  Klbbon 
Wonder  bv  Blue  Klbbon  Model,  and  Col 
Fred  by  Col.  Ci.ino.  You  certainly  can't 
g«)  wrong  bv  getting  a  sow  bred  to  any 
one  of  these,  boa  i  s.  Thev  are  bred  l  ight 
and  thev  are  also  good  Individuals.  If 
vou  want  a  held  boar,  better  get  after 
one  of  tin  I".  Catalogues  an-  ready  and 
will  give  c  mp'ete  Information  on  th 
intlrc  offeiliK.  If  you  e.uiiiot  bi-  present 
Bile  day,  send  bids  to  ■!  K  Hall.  Who 
w|  |  represent  Tin-  Twentieth  Century 
Fnrmer.  Kindly  mention  this  paper  when 
writing. 

Holetein-Frietian  Cattle 

James  Dorsev.  I)  pt.  I!.  Cllherts.  111  .  I 
offering  a  large  amoitment  of  hlgh-gradi 
Holstcln-Fi  l-slnn  fVtnnlf"  for  suit 
through  tin-  columns  of  this  paper.  II' 
also  has  for  s  ib-  a  number  »f  h(gh-e|iis«ei| 
registered  b  ills  a  nd  a  few  choice  regis- 
tered females.  J'nrtle*  wanting  anything 
In  th's  line  will  do  well  to  write  him. 
mentioning  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
Jacks  and  Jennets 

SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares,  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.     My  prices  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 


HENRY  BECK, 


LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


JACKS,  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

I  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  Imported  and  American  bred  Percheron  and  Belgian  stal- 
lions and  mares  as  can  be  found  anywhere.    Prices  lower  than  other  importers  on 

account  of  selling  a  large  number  of  jacks  as  well  as  stallions  and  mares  I  want 
to  sell  100  jacks  and  stallions  within  next  :10  days.    Special  bargains  during  that 

time.    Come  and  see  me  before  buying.  W.  L.  DeCLOW,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


PERCHERON* 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 

*el 


ONE  OF  THE 
OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


horses  are 

big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the   most   critical.     Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated  catalog  mailed  free. 

Waison,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 

box  3  t-incot.fr.  mma. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


W1NELAND  FARM  JERSEYS  f^" 

herd  ol  Jerseys  contains  some  of  the  most  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Register  of  Merit  cows  of  any  herd  in  the 
west.  Some  choice  young  stock  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress. H.    C.    YOUNG,    Lincoln,  N'eb. 


JACKS  AND 

Raise  mules  and  get  rich. 
IS  Jack  and  Mule  farms  un- 
der one  mana  g  e  ment, 
which  can  be  seen  420  head 
fine  large  Jacks,  Jenny: 
and  mules.  14  to  17  hands 
high.  Good  ones.  Stock 
guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices  today.  Address 
KREKLER-S  JACK  FARM 
West  Elkton.  Ohio. 
Branch  barns:  Clinton, Ind. 


MULES 


THE   BEST  VALUE. 

Home-grown  Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  of  substance,  2  and  3  year* 
old,  grays  and  bracks.  Big  straight 
fellows  that  will  pay  you.  Just  east 
of  Omaha.  Drop  a  card.  FRED 
CHANDLER,   R  7.   Chariton,  Iowa. 


O.  1.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  Btarted  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  TJ.  S.  Every  one  an  early -J&evoloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old.  Tl  want  to 

Clace  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
erd.  M'rite  for  my  plan, "How to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIM'RpD79Portlandt  Mloh. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

50    yearling    heifers  \ 

50    l'/^-year-old     heifers  f 

100  2   to   2%-year-old   heifers  I 

100  2%    to   3-year-old    heifers  f 

250  matured   cows,   very  heavy   producers,  spring: 

from  registered  bulls. 
A  number  of  high   colored   registered   bulls,  rang 
during  dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  c 
ed  females.     Write  me  regarding  your  wants. 


I  will   sell  the   following  high-grade  Holsteins. 

They  have  plenty  or  quality  and  breeding  and  are 
in  good  condition: 

Just   being  bred   to  a  sen  of  a  24-pound  dam. 

Bred  to   a  high-class   registered   bull,    to  freshen 

from  September  1  to  December  31,  1912. 
ng  up  ready  to  freshen  eoon;  most  of  them  In  calf 

ing  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
hoice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
James  Dorsey,  Dept.   B.,   Gilberts,   Kane  Co.,  111. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Don't  you  want  a  good  grandson  of  the  great  Katy  Gerben,  The  Champion 
cow  of  the  breed  for  five  consecutive  years.  We  have  some  fine  ones  out  of 
splendidly  bred  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg-.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


r~i  iMi^fc           Purebred  Registered 
Wwlg^    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
mfvM&      Tb*  °r,ate»t  Dairy  Breed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian   Assn.,   Box  179,   Battlcboro,  Vt. 

T_T  OLSTEIXS— Beautifully     marked     holfer  and 
•H.  bull    calves,    15-16thg    pure.    3-4    weeks  old, 
$20.00     each,     crated     for    shipment  anywhere. 
EDGWOOD    FARM,             WHITEWATEH,  WIS. 

JUention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Duroc  Dissolution  Sale 

At  VALLEY,  NEBRASKA,  FEBRUARY  24 

SO  HEAD  OF  SOWS  AND  GILTS--3  HERD  BOARS 

This  sale  is  being  liclil  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  a  partnership  nnd  will  contain  many 
animals  that  would  not  otherwise  In-  offend  fur  sale.  Thi-y  are  .-trong  In  tin-  blond  of  I'llrn- 
■on  Wonder  Again.  Ohio  Chief,  nine  Ribbon  Model,  Uneeda  CrUneon  Wonder,  Gold  Duel 
Chief  and  others.  The  entire  offering  will  be  bred  to  Akcm-'h  Crimson  Wonder.  Iiy  Crimson 
Wonder  Again:  Blue  lllbbnn  Wonder,  by  Mine  ItlbbOD  Model,  and  Col.  IT  red,  by  Col  Qiao, 
Theiio  three  herd  boars  will  also  be  offt-rod  for  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  bad  by  writing  to 
AGEE  LAND  &  LIVE  STOCK  CO..  A.  E.  Asee,  Mgr..  Valley.  Nebraska 

Col.    J.    P.    Spearman.  Auctioneer. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Agee  will  continue  In  tlio  business  and  will  be  located  nl  Waterloo,  Neb.,  artel  Mill.  1 


DUROC-J  ERSEYS 

130  choice  howi  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder  Jr., 
Col.  Lafollette,  C.  H.  Col.  and  Count  Meilnc. 
Alio  15  spring  and  all  my  hord  bonin  mud  bo 
oil  before  Mar.h  1st.  Will  sill  60  head  of 
iholco  bows  Feb.  lath  at  Friend.  Neb.  Wrltfl 
lor  rntuloKUrit  and  prices  today.  Slnte  agent  for 
lllnck  Diamond  Stork  I'owdcrs  and  Dip.  Abso- 
lutely the  hot  conditioner  nn  the  market.  Try 
100  lbs.  nnd  be  runvlned.  Audits  wanted  la  rv--r> 
town  In  the  >tate.  I  have  n  new  10  ft  .11  nm-i  i 
sale   tent    for    real        K.    Alldrlll.    Lincoln  M-b. 


KEU  POLLED  CATTLK 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  mko,  fe- 
males; nil  anes.  HeM  tjutil- 
lly.    Prices  right.    W.  F. 

Bohwab,  ciuy  Canter,  Nei>. 

n.iw  li  the  lino  io  ftdvertife,  and  the 
minimis    of    The    Twentieth  Centurj 

t*u I  im-i  l»  Hie  plum,  If  you  would  got 
bcxl  results.   


III' 


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  will  n«>i  know 
,j\  publish  an  advertisemenl  of  an  unreliable  firm, 
nor  one  which  doei  ao\  do  exact! 3  as  it  advertise!. 
Any  subscriber  who  find«  thai  an  advertiser  doea  no\ 
do  its  ho  promises  in  Iuh  advertisemenl  will  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  hi  bis  claim  for  adjustment  or  eol 

lection. 
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Farm  All  Your  Acres 


Land  is  too  high-priced  to  waste.  Crops 

bring  too  much  money  to  throw  any 
away.  Taxes  are  too  high  to  get  noth- 
ing in  return.  Think  what  you  are  losing 
every  year  by  boarding  stumps.  Think 
what  your  loafer  lands  robs  you  of.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  leave  the  stumps  standing. 
Get  a  Hercules  all  Steel  Triple  Power 
Stump  Puller. 


Pull  Out  An  Acre  Or 
More  of  Stumps  a  Day 


Pull  the  bifrgest  stump  on  your  place  in  5  min- 
utes. Pull  three  acres  without  moving  machine. 
The  Hercules  has  greater  pull  than  a  locomo- 
tive. Has  400S  more  strength  than  any  other 
puller— is  60: E  lighter.  Cheaper,  safer,  surer,  more 
thorough  than  dynamite.  Many  special  features 
fully  explained  in  my  fine  free  book. 


Send  Me  Your  Name 


HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 


255  21st  St 


Farmer  Putnam  Has  Time  of  His  Life 


Hercules 

All  Steel 
Triple- 
Power 
Stump 
Puller 


Get  my  book  and  money  saving  special  of- 
fer. Don't  wait!  Learn  the  best  and  cheap- 
est way  to  remove  the  stumps  Now!  Ad- 
dress B.  A.  Fuller,  Pres.. 


Centerville,  Iowa 


And  A  G  A  I  N 

The.  Saginaw  WINS! 


Nobody  who  has  been  watching  the  Silo  business  was  at  all  sur- 
prised when  the  news  came  out  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Saginaw 
Silo  won  another  big  victory  in  adopting  the  Patented  Angle  Steel 
Rib.    Wasn't  it  the  Saginaw  that  made  the  All-Steel  Door  Frame 
famous?  And  was  ever  anything  invented  to  compare  with  the 
Saginaw  Base  Anchor  or  the  Saginaw  Inner  Anchor?  No,  sir!  For 
k«  seven^years  every  single  practical  Silo  improvement  has  first 
HI  J  appeared  on  the  Saginaw. 

jfegl  1 1W*  This  year's  Saginaw  is  6imply  a  wonder!  Strong  as  a  City 
msM  Skyscraper.    Never  a  chance  of  the  most  'terrific  storm  even, 

budgingr  it.  It  cannot  blow  down,  nor  twist,  nor  warp,  nor 
|j  collapse,  nor  cave  in,  nor  tilt.  Even  when  empty,  it  stands  as  immovable 
1  and  strong  as  the  great  Rock  of  Gibraltar.   And  so  scientifically  is  the 
I  Saginaw  made  that  your  Silage  is  always  bright  and  clean  clear  to  the 
|  edges,  next  to  the  wall.   Five  mammoth  factories  are  now  kept  busy  day 
and  night  making  Saginaw  Silos.  ,  The  Saginaw  is  four  times  more  popu- 
lar than  any  other.  Last  season,  in  one  day  587  Saginaws  were  sold. 
U/DDTt  1  Rusn  a  postal  to  U3  at  onco  and  you  will  soon  have 
WW  Rl  I  BL  S  before  your  eyes  the  fascinating  etory  of  the  World's 
Greatest  Silo.   No  Dairyman  or  Stockman  can  afford 
to  miss  such  a  treat.   Mail  just  a  postal  now,  saying  you  want  the  new 
Saginaw  Silo  Book  No.  62,  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 

The  McClure  Company  (formerly  Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.) 
Saginaw,  Mich.      Des  Moines,  Iowa      Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn. 
Cairo,  III.      Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


Semi-Portable — Hopper  Cooled 
-2Kto24  H.  P. 


"Badgers"  Cost  Little  to  Run 

Badgers  consume  no  fuel  which  they  do  not  turn  into  power—  therefore, 
are  economical.  Badgers  always  run  perfectly— rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold, 
under  heavy  load  or  light  load.  Speed  adjustable  at  will.  Runs  so  smoothly 
needs  no  blocking.  Perfect  balance  means  long  liie.  Extra  large  bearings. 
Perfect  oiling  system.  Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Finest  power  plant  for 
grinding,  wood  sawing,  fodder  cutting  or  any  other  belt 
driven  machines.  Made  in  Portable,  Semi-portable  and 
Stationary  types,  2H  to  30  H.  P.  Learn  all  about  these 
dependable  and  economical  engines.  FREE  CATALOG. 
Give  your  dealer's  name  and  we'll  send  you  also  first  lesson 
of  free  course  on  gasoline  engine  operation.  Do  this  today. 
THE  CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  CO. 
108  Badger  Street  4  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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country  all  hot  under  the  collar  and  says 
to  the  assistant  secretary: 

"Say,  Bob  Boyce,  what's  this  you're 
sendin'  me  fur  a  entry  blank?  I  want 
to  bring  a  pen  of  Berkshires  to  the  show 
and  I  git  this  card  which  says  'Name  of 
Child,'  'Age,'  'Sex,'  etc.  It  seems  to  me 
you're  a-gettin'  stylish  hereabouts  when 
it  comes  to  enterin'  shoats  fur  the  show." 

Well,  I  don't  blame  hfm  fur  bein'  sore. 
They  sent  him  a  entry  blank  fur  the 
eugeenicks  contest  by  mistake,  instead  of 
the  hog  blank.  But  aside  from  that  the 
baby  show  went  off  fine.  You  know 
eugeenicks  is  the  scientific  name  fur  baby 
improvement.  O.  M.  Plummer,  secretary 
of  the  Portland  Union  Stocks  Yards,  was 
at  the  show  and  he  took  more  interest  in 
babies  than  he  did  in  live  stock,  because 
he's  going  to  help  put  on  a  eugeenicks 
contest  at  the  San  Francisco  exposition 
in  1915,  where  they're  goin'  to  pick  the 
finest  white  baby  in  the  world.  Colorado 
is  goin'  after  the  prize.  . 

Agricultural  College  Puts  on  Show 

The  Agricultural  college  had  a  fine  ex- 
hibit, composed  of  home  economics,  vet- 
erinary, poultry  and  other  displays,  and 
Profs.  Glover,  Vaplon,  Keyser,  Netherton, 
Sargent,  Dvorachek,  Blinn,  Hinman,  Mor- 
ton, Miss  Butler,  etc.  Everything  was 
educational.  Prof.  Dvorachek  fixed  up  a 
rack  full  of  milk  bottles,  one  side  havin' 
fifty-eight  pints,  one  day's  milking  of 
Collins  Chloe,  the  prize  Holstein  of  the 
college  herd,  and  the  other  havin'  twenty 
pints,  such  as  an  ordinary  cow  gives  in  a 
day.  He  put  pisen  in  the  milk  to  keep 
people  from  drinkin'  it,  but  that  was  a 
waste  of  money.  Why  anybody  comin' 
to  Denver  should  want  to  drink  milk  was 
more  then  I  could  understand.  He  thought 
Denver  was  like  Fort  Collins,  I  guess. 

Miss  Butler  had  charge  of  the  model 
kitchen  and  she  looked  well  in  it.  One 
of  the  visitin'  stockmen  wanted  to  know 
if  she  went  with  the  kitchen,  but  she  said 
she  didn't  know;  the  matter  would  have 
to  be  taken  up  with  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Prof.  Keyser  was  lookin'  after  the 
agronomy  exhibit,  tellin'  the  farmers  of 
Colorado  that  they  lose  a  million  a  year 
because  of  smut  in  wheat  and  showin' 
them  how  to  treat  the  seed  to  prevent 
the  loss.  Some  farmers  wanted  to  know 
if  they  couldn't  buy  seed  that  was  al- 
ready treated.  The  trouble  with  us  farm- 
ers is  we're  gettin'  rich  too  fast— too  many 
autos1  and  gas  tractors.  It'll  be  so  after 
a  while  that  a  farmer  will  want  his  seed 
forced  into  unplowed  ground  with  one  of 
them  vackuum  machines  run  by  electric 
power. 

A  Joke  on  the  Professor 

Vaplon,  the  chicken  expert,  had  all 
kinds  of  poultry  houses,  trap  nests,  feed 
boxes  and  things.  Everything  he  had  in 
his  department  was  straight  goods;  no 
jokes.  He  used  to  be  a  great  joker,  but 
he  quit  it  not  long  ago  in  Fort  Collins, 
when  he  was  havin'  a  chicken  show  up 
there.  He  put  a  scrawny  little  bow-legged 
rooster  in  a  store  window  and  put  a  sign 
over  him  rendin'.  "The  Celebrated  Im- 
ported Whynotter.  Every  lady  visiting 
the  poultry  show  Thursday  afternoon  will 
receive  a  souvenir  egg  from  this  famous 
bird." 

He  thought  the  hull  town  would 
laugh  at  the  joke,  when  they  seen  the 
rooster,  but  when  several  ladies  that  had 
been  poultry  raisin'  by  the  catalogue  come 
in  and  wanted  rooster  eggs  as  souvenirs, 
Vaplon  threw  up  his  hands  and  swore 
he'd  never  try  to  joke  agin.  He  was 
awful  solemn  through  show  week  in  Den- 
ver, but  I  know  it  won't  last.  You  can't 
stop  jokin'  when  it  gits  in  your  blood, 
and  it's  chornic  with  Vaplon.  He  starts 
off  his  lecture  with  a  joke  and  then 
when  he's  got  'em  all  laffin',  he  lays 
'em  out  like  a  grandfather  fur  bringin' 
dirty  eggs  and  stale  eggs  to  market  and 
pretendin'  to  be  honest  farmers.  Well, 
when  we  git  laid  out  like  that  from  a 
man  who  raises  chickens  hisself  and 
knows  what  he's  talkin'  about,  we  don't 
mind  it  so  much.  I  guess  most  of  us 
has  tried  to  slip  in  a  few  eggs  now 
and  then  that  we  found  in  a  fence  cor- 
ner, believin'  that  they  was  just  laid  the 


day  before.  They  ought  to  be  some  way  of 
tellin'  the  age  of  a  egg  by  the  outside. 
I'm  lookin'  fur  a  smart  professor  like 
Vaplon  to  invent  a  sel'f-registerin"  egg 
Iayin'   breed  of  chicks  some  time  soon. 

Experts  Make  Crop  Exhibits 

Prof.  Buffum  from  "Wyoming  had  an 
exhibit  at  the  show,  too.  He's  the  win- 
ter emmer  man.  That's  a  plant  bred 
fur  the  dry  land  plains  that  kin  be 
used  as  a  feedin'  crop.  When  the  dry 
landers  gits  to  growin'  enough  emmer 
they  kin  feed  and  fatten  both  hogs  and 
cattle  and  make  big  profits  every  year, 
instead  of  gittin'  a  crop  of  wheat  onct 
in  four  or  five  years  and  starvin'  the 
rest  of  the  time.  They  call  Buffum  the 
"Bui-bank  of  the  Plains,"  because  he  kin 
take  a  seed  of  some  grain  and  develop 
its  camel-like  qualities  so's  it  kin  git 
along  seven  months  without  water.  . 

Prof.  Blinn  was  there  with  a  alfalfa 
exhibit.  He's  the  feller  that's  found  out 
why  Grimm  alfalfa  is  a  better  drouth 
and  cold  resister  then  other  kinds,  and 
he  had  specimens  of  his  plants  in  the 
show  that  had  roots  on  'em  that  would 
never  stop  till  they  found  water.  Doc 
Glover  was  tellin'  me  that  Blinn  had  a 
wonderful  experience  with  one  of  his 
alfalfa  plants  down  at  the  -branch  ex- 
periment station  in  Rocky  Ford.  He  tried 
to  pull  up  the  root  and  it  kept  comin' 
and  comin'  until  finally  they  had  a  roll 
it  on  a  spool  it  got  so  long.  Well,  to 
make  a  tall  story  short,  they  worked 
fur  weeks  gittin'  out  that  one  root  and 
when  they  come  to  the  end  of  it  they 
found  a  Chinese  laundry  ticket,  indl- 
catin',  says  Glover,  that  the  root  had 
growed  clean  through  the  earth  and  was 
bein'  used  fur  a  washline  by  some  orien- 
tal on  the  other  side.  That's  alfalfa  fur 
you! 

Educated  Dogs  and  Horses 

Prof.  James  McLay  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming  had  his  trained  Shepherd 
dog,  Jet,  at  the  show,  givin'  exhibitions 
in  the  horse  show  ring  every  night.  The 
dog  would  drive  sheep  all  around  the 
ring  and  into  a  pen,  without  assistance 
from  his  master.  One  time  last  winter 
he  took  a  drove  out  in  Wyoming  and 
they  got  caught  in  a  blizzard.  The  flock- 
master  didn't  find  him  fur  three 
days  and  then  Jet  had  his  bunch  of 
sheep  in  a  canyon,  under  some  over- 
hangin'  rocks,  where  they  could  keep 
warm.  He  had  piled  up  a  lot  of  brush 
and  if  he'd  a  had  a  match  would  have 
started  a  fire  fur  'em. 

The  horse  show  was  a  swell  affair,  the 
amphitheater  being  full  every  night.  Mis.? 
Loula  Long  of  Kansas  City  took  most  of 
the  prizes.  That's  the  way  of  it— her 
paw's  got  oodles  of  money  and  she  don't 
need  it,  but  she  won  over  $1,000  during 
the  week.  I  was  kind  a  glad  to  see  her 
win,  because  she  was  from  my  home 
state,  and  next  to  her  was  another  Mis- 
sourian.  O.  J.  Mooers  of  Columbia. 
Tom  Bass,  another  Columbia  feller, 
was  there  with  his  high  school 
hosses,  one  of  'em  bein'  trained  to  go 
through  all  kinds  of  stunts,  even  to 
backin'  and  bowin'  itself  out  of  the  ring. 

I  could  write  several  more  columns 
about  it,  but  that  would  cost  you  too 
much,  Mr.  Editor,  so  I'll  quit  now,  with 
a  few  words  about  the  man  that  made 
the  show.  He  is  Fred  Johnson,  secre- 
tary of  the  Stock  Show  association  and 
other  things.  He  was  the  chief  boss  of 
the  show  and  he  went  through  the  week 
with  1,000  men,  women  and  things  both- 
erin'  him.  and  he  never  onct  lost  his 
temper.  I  claim  that's  the  supreme  test 
for  any  man  that  wants  to  hold  a  execu- 
tive job.  Johnson  could  hold  down  the 
president's  job 'in  Washington. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  PUTNAM. 


The  Responsible  One 
"Who  is  the  responsible  man  in 
this  firm?"  asked  the  brusque  vis- 
itor. 

"I  don't  know  who  the  responsible 
party  is,"  answered  the  sad,  cynical 
office  boy,  "but  I  am  the  one  who  is 
always  to  blame." 
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The  young  men  and  women  who  are  to- 
day ordering  their  household  goods  and  farm 
implements  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Com- 
pany are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  two 
generations. 

The  proud  boast  of  this  Institution  Is  that  It  has  served 
faithfully  three  generations  of  careful,  saving  people. 

Many  a  young  couple  who  are  ordering  their  weekly  or 
monthly  shipment  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 
have  back  of  them  the  spirit  of  father  and  grandfather, 
approvi  .gly  urging  them  in  the  path  of  saving. 

In  1872  we  began  the  battle  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living.  It  was  our  own  private  fight  forty  years  ago. 
It  has  now  become  a  national  issue. 

Millions  have  learned  the  lessons  and  profited  by  them. 
The  great  catalogue  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 
this  year  has  reached  a  pinnacle  of  perfection  undreamed 
of  heretofore. 

There  are  bargains  on  every  page.  From  pins  to  pianos, 
from  agricultural  implements  to  automobiles,  from  foods 
to  furniture,  and  through  all  the  thousands  of  articles 
correctly  described  in  word  and  picture  you  will  find  an 
array  of  merchandise  unequalled  in  any  other  collection 
in  the  world. 

This  wonderful  book  of  a  thousand  pages  and  ten  thou- 
sand opportunities  to  save  is  yours  free  for  the  asking. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  a  post  card  or  letter  today 
saying  "send  on  the  new  catalogue"  and  it  will  reach 
you  without  a  penny  of  cost  or  a  shadow  of  obligation. 
Write  today. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Not  on  Good  Terms 
"Bfle,   Will   you   run   to  the  door 

and  call  Fido,  pleasel" 

"I  can't,    maniina,    'coa  I  aren't 

speakin'  to  Fido  since  he  broke  my 

doll." 

Feeding  the  Fishes 

"What  does  it  mean  to  cast  your 
bread  upon  the  waters?"  asked  the 
Sunday  school  teacher. 

"It  means  that  the  fishes  has  to 
be  fed,"  replied  small  Sadie. 

Plenty  of  "ooin  Inside 
Grandmother— Why,  Bennie,  what 
a  big  dinner  you  are  eating  for  such 
a  very  little  boy} 

Bennie — Yes,  Grandma,  I  know  ) 
ain't  very  big,  but  I've  got  an  awful 
-thin   shell! -^Woman's    Home  Com- 
panion. 

N  eeded  Refreshments 
One  day  Stella  accompanied  her 
mother  on  a  shopping  tour.  They 
sighted  the  candy  department  in  a 
large  store,  and  Stella  said: 

'Mamma,  I'm  afraid  you'll  have 
to  buy  me  some  peppermints — I  feel 
awfully  faint." 

The  Country  Walker 
Rose  Pastor  Phelps  Stokes,  in  an 
address  on  behalf  of  a  New  York 
country-week  charity,  told  a  quaint; 
story. 

"A  little  slum  girl,"  she  said, 
"stood  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
in  a  barnyard — a  genuine,  old-fash- 
ioned barnyard,  with  its  ricks,  its 
lazy  cows,  its  plows  and  harrows 
and  what  not. 

"The  slum  child  drank  it  all  in 
delightedly,  then  gasped,  half  to 
herself: 

"  'An'  jest  look  at  the  chickens — 
all  runnin'  around  raw!'" 

Her  Secret 

Little  Jack,  aged  5,  had  accom- 
panied his  mother  on  a  trip  to  the 
city.  When  the  conductor  came 
around  to  collect  the  fares  he  asked 
the  usual  question: 

"How  old  is  the  boy?" 

After  being  informed  the  correct 
age,  which  did  not  require  a  fare, 
the  conductor  passed  on  to  the  next 
person.  The  lad  sat  quite  still,  ap- 
parently pondering  over  something; 
then,  concluding  that  full  informa- 
tion had  not  been  given,  he  called 
loudly  to  the  conductor  at  the  other 
end  of  the  car: 

"And  mother's  3  5." —  Harper's 
Bazar. 

She  Got  ThaTone  Right 
Emily  was  a  dear  little  old-fash- 
ioned baby,  4  years  old.  She  pro- 
nounced her  words  very  distinctly, 
but  frequently  misused  them.  This 
was  especially  true,  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  declares,  in  regard  to 
the  names  of  her  meals,  which  she 
often  confused. 

One  day,  when  she  had  come  to 
the  breakfast  table,  with  the  state- 
ment that  she  was  hungry  for  sup- 
per, her  mother  became  a  little  im 
patient. 

"Now,  Emily,"  she  said,  "this  is 
ridiculous.  You  must  learn  the 
names  of  the  meals  and  use  them 
properly.  When  you  have  been 
asleep  all  night,  get  up  and  dress 
and  come  downstairs,  what  meal  do 
you  have?  ' 

"Oatmeal,  mamma,"  was  the  Inno- 
cent reply. — Youth's  Companion. 
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N  PAGE  11  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a  map  which 
shows  the  average  value  of  farm  land  by  counties 
in  each  of  the  states  of  the  union.  Each  succeeding 
week  will  be  published  a  map  which  will  present 
valuable  information  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily 
apprehended  by  a  glance.  These  maps  will  show  the  acreage  in 
corn  by  states,  the  acreage  in  wheat  by  states,  total  number  of 
cattle  by  states,  total  value  of  all  farm  crops  by  states,  total 
value  of  products  of  manufactures  by  states,  per  cent  of  urban 
population  in  total  population  by  states,  per  cent,  of  forclgn-horn 
whites  by  states  In  total  population,  percentage  of  negroes  In 
total  population  by  states. 

These  maps  are  taken  from  the  abstract  of  tlx-  Thirteenth 
Census  and  slow  conditions  as  they  were  in  1909.  Rarely  is  ho 
much  Information  expressed  In  a  way  so  readllv  to  he  grasped 
and  understood.  The  Information  given  Is  official  Wi  rolftlbli 
Readers  will  find  It  to  fhclr  advantage  to  preserve  these  maps 
for   future  reference. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

How  Long  Can  He  Stand  It? 

This  is  Mrs.  Forbes-Robertson 
Hale's  latest  suffrage  story: 

"A  negro  woman  was  arguing  and 
arguing  with  her  husband,  and  when 
she  had  finished  he  said: 

"  'Dinah,  yo'  talk  don'  affect  me 
no  mo'  than  a  flea  bite.' 

"  'Well,  niggah,'  she  answered, 
Tse  kawna  keep  yo'  scratchin'.  "■ — 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 

Who^He" Was 

The  court  was  having  trouble  get- 
ting a  satisfactory  jury. 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  you 
could  not  pass  impartially  on  the 
evidence  for  and  against  the  pris- 
oner?" asked  the  judge  of  a  pros- 
pective juror. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "the  very 
looks  of  that  man  makes  me  think 
he  is  guilty." 

"Why,  man,"  exclaimed  the  judge, 
"that's  the  prosecuting  attorney!" — ■ 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

An  Expensive  Drop 

Mr.  Hiram  Jones  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  personally  conducted 
tour  of  Europe. 

"I  suppose,"  commented  a  friend, 
"that  when  you  were  in  England 
you  did  as  the  English  do  and 
dropped  your  H's." 

"No,"  moodily  responded  the  re- 
turned traveler,  "I  didn't.  I  did  as 
the  Americans  do.  I  .dropped  my 
V's  and  X's." 

Then  he  slowly  meandered  down 
to  the  bank  to  see  if  he  couldn't  get 
the  mortgage  extended. — Lippin- 
co  *'s. 

Good  for  Adults  or  Infants 

Mike  came  to  the  doctor  about 
9  o'clock  with  the  information  that 
their  month-old  baby  would  not  sleep 
a  wink.  The  doctor  gave  Mike 
sleeping  powders  for  the  baby.  The 
next  day  he  met  Mike  on  the  street. 

"Well,  how  did  the  powders 
work?"  asked  thed  octor. 

"Them  powders,  Doc,"  answered 
Mike,  "sure  did  the  trick." 

"Made  the  baby  sleep,  did  they?" 

"No,  that  they  didn't,  Doc.  We 
gave  the  darlint  a  dose,  just  as  you 
told  me,  but  it  wouldn't  sleep  at  all, 
so  we  just  took  a  dose  o'  thim  pow- 
ders oursils,  we  did,  and  went  right 
off  to  sleep,  and  niver  heard  the 
darlint  cry  one  bit  any  more." — Lip- 
pincott's. 

A  Literary  Betrothal 

inscriptions  in  complimentary 
copies  of  learned  works  do  not  al- 
ways serve  the  graceful  purpose  to 
which  one  was  dedicated  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Prcf.  Wilson  of  Edinburgh. 

When  the  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Prof.  Wilson's  daughter  had  gained 
the  young  woman's  approbation  she, 
of  course  referred  him  to  hor  father. 
Having  stated  ills  case,  the  younger 
gentleman  was  asked  to  bid  the 
young  lady  to  come  to  her  father. 
Her  obedience  was  prompt.  Prof. 
Wilson  had  before  him  for  review  it 
ponderous  volume,  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
which  wiih  duly  Inscribed,  "With  the 
author's  compliments." 

1 1 •  -  (.Hi-  thlH  fly  leaf  out,  pinned  If 
to  his  daughter's  dress,  solemnly  led 
her  to  the  anxious  lover  and  went, 
hack  to  his  work.  Youth'H  Com- 
panion. 
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Getting  Ready  for  This  Years  Corn  Crop 


Some  of  the  Most  Important  Factors  to  Be  Borne  in  Mind  in  Selecting  Seed  for  Planting 


HE  first  requisite  for  a  successful 

Tcorn  crop  is  the  selection  of 
proper  seed  for  planting.  Unless 
one  plants  the  right  kind  of  seed 
he  cannot  expect  to  raise  the 
right  kind  of  a  crop.  "Men  do 
not  gather  figs  from  thistles," 
and  "whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
also  reap."  These  truths  are  as  pertinent  today 
as  they  were  2,000  years  ago.  One  must  plant 
the  kind  of  corn — that  Is,  the  same  quality  of 
corn — that  he  wishes  to  harvest.  The  laws  of 
heredity  are  as  potent  in  the  growing  of  corn 
as  in  the  production  of  live  stock. 

The  first  requisite  in  good  seed  corn  is  a 
high  degree  of  vitality.  What  the  vitality  and 
productive  power  of  the  future  stalk 
will  be,  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
vitality — that  is,  the  capacity  for 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth — that  the 
seed  kernel  possesses.  A  runt  is 
always  a  runt,  and  unprofitable, 
whether  it  be  an  animal  or  a  vegeta- 
ble runt.  Poorly  vitalized  seed,  in 
either  case,  is  In  most  circumstances 
the  cause  of  the  runt  condition. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  a  strongly  vitalized  ker- 
nel of  corn  sends  upward  a  vigorous 
shoot,  and  downward  a  cluster  of 
vigorous  sprouts;  it  must  sprout 
vigorously,  and  must  show  both  a 
vigorous  stalk  and  vigorous  roots. 
One  weak  kernel  may  send  up  a 
Btalk  merely,  with  no  roots,  and  an- 
other may  put  out  roots  merely, 
without  a  stalk.  Other  kernels, 
still,  will  develop  neither  roots  nor 
stalks.  The  plant  that  is  enfeebled 
at  the  beginning  of  its  growth  will 
be  lacking  in  vigor  throughout  its 
entire  period  of  growth. 


tell  by  biting  the  kernel  whether  it  will  produce 
satisfactory  growth;  others  have  other  ways  for 
finding  out  a  sure  thing.  All  such  place  too 
much  confidence  in  themselves.  There  is  only 
one  way  absolutely  to  know,  and  that  is  to  try 
the  corn  and  note  the  result.  "The  proof  of  a 
pudding  is  chewing  the  string." 

Kind  of  Corn  to  Grow 

What  the  farmer  is  after  is  production,  and 
the  greatest  possible  production.  He  wants  the 
kind  of  corn  that  will  give  him  the  greatest 
number  of  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre, 
and  he  does  not  care  what  it  looks  like,  whether 
the  cob  is  a  big  one  or  a  little  one,  whether  the 
ratio  between  the  weight  of  the  corn  and  the 


weak 


The  Germinating  Test 
The  only  way  in  which  anyone 
can  tell  whether    his    seed  corn  is 
capable  of  the  vigorous  growth  de- 
manded for  a  profitable  crop  is  to 
apply  to  it  the  germinating  test,  and 
be  guided  by  the  result.    This  test 
should  be  made  under  circumstances 
that  are  as  near  normal    as    possible.  Many 
kernels  of  corn,   when    touted   under  artificial 
conditions,  make  an  entirely  different  showing 
from  what  they  would  make  were  the  teat  made 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  they  will  meet. 
In  the  field.     Each  ear  of  com  should  be  tested 
separately  by  taking  for  the  test  several  kernels, 
each  from  a  different  position  on  the  ear.  Then, 
the  ears  that  exhibit,  less  than  the  desired  vi- 
tality may  be  rejected.     Every     ear  planted 
should  be  ho  tested,  if  a  maximum  crop  is  to  be 
expected,  or  to  bo  secured. 

Some  men  claim  that  they  can  tell  by  the 
looks  of  a  kernel  whether  it  will  grow  vig- 
orously or  not.    Some  men  claim  that  they  can 
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Various   Results   Derived   from  the  GerWlftiaqOD  Test 

weight  of  the  cob  is  constant.  Some  people  have 
attempted  to  establish  an  artificial  standard 
with  reference  to  all  theBe  matters.  Rut,  un- 
fortunately, In  breeding,  as  these  artificial 
standards  have  been  approached,  the  production 
has  born  lessened.  The  amount  of  production 
of  matured  corn  is  what  the  grower  desires, 
and  be  will  not  be  led  away  from  bis  purpose  by 
any  artificial,  fancy  notlonH. 

lie  must,  however,  realize  that  the  lawH  of 
heredity  govern  the  production  of  corn  hh  much 
as  of  anything  oIho,  and  he  tniiHt  work  In  har- 
mony wllli  theso  laws  If  he  wishes  to  attain  I  lu- 
bes! results.  The  selected  corn  miiHt  be  cnpablo 
of  mafirlng  In  season.     Here  is  a  fact  that  ibo 


corn  grower  must  bear  in  mind.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  deeper  the  kernel,  the  longer 
will  be  the  season  required  for  maturing  the 
crop.  In  some  parts  of  Iowa  they  have  exag- 
gerated the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  deep  ker- 
nel to  such  an  extent  that,  for  several  seasons, 
the  corn  has  not  matured  in  time  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  first  frost.  And  much  loss  was 
the  result.  Growers  should  be  careful  not  to 
press  this  matter  of  growing  corn  with  the  ker- 
nel too  deep  to  enable  it  to  mature  during  the 
growing  season. 

Number  of  Ears  to  the  Stalk 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  thrifty,  leafy  stalk 
should  not  produce  more  than  one  good  ear. 

This  matter  of  the  number  of  ears 
to  be  borne  on  each  stalk  is  more  a 
matter  of  breeding  than  of  soil  or 
climatic  conditions.  A  noted  corn 
grower  in  Indiana  has  proved  this. 
At  the  beginning,  wnen  he  found  a 
stalk  with  two  good  ears  upon  it,  he 
selected  the  upper  one  of  the  two  for 
seed.  He  did  this  for  a  number  of 
years.  Then  he  began  to  find  stalks 
in  his  field  that  carried  three  good 
ears.  Again,  he  selected  the  upper 
ear,  and  proceeded  as  before.  In 
this  way  he  succeeded  in  developing 
a  variety  of  corn,  many  stalks  of 
which  bore  four  good  ears.  And 
during  this  process  of  development 
he  made  no  change  in  his  method  of 
handling  or  of  fertilizing  the  soil. 
He  simply  gave  the  law  of  heredity 
the  chance  to  show  what  it  could  do. 
It  would  be  well  for  readers  of  this 
paper  to  undertake  the  same  experi- 
ment. If  it  should  prove  successful, 
and  it  probably  will,  the  yield  of 
corn  from  a  given  acreage  would  be 
correspondingly  increased. 

Much  of  the  quality  of  the  corn 
grown  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  stalk  that  produces  it.  The 
stalks,  as  well  as  the  ears,  are  deter- 
mined by  heredity.  If  the  stalk  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  leaves,  it  will  have  just 
so  much  greater  capacity  for  taking 
Its  food  elements  from  the  air.  All  fattening 
capacity  In  corn  is  derived  through  the  leaves 
from  tho  air.  The  manner  in  which  the  stalk 
bears  Its  ears  is  also  governed  by  heredity.  No 
Heed  should  be  selected  from  :i  stalk  (bat  bears 
Its  ears  In  an  upright  portion.  Seed  eats,  for 
obvlotiH  reusoriH,  should  come  from  a  Htalk  thai 
bears  drooping  ears.  The  hell  hi  upon  I  he 
Htalk  at  which  the  ear  Is  hc(  Ih  also  determined 
by  the  Ihwh  of  heredity.  For  convenience,  It  Ih 
well  to  have  corn  that  sets  Its  cars  at  such  a 
helghl  from  the  ground  iih  to  be  mont  cnnlly 
hiirvc  ted  If  in  b  corn  Is  desired,  tho  Only 
wa\  to  get  It  Is  to  Helect  Heed  from  tho  Htalk 
that   annwern   to  the  requirements.     Any  corn 
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grower  would  laugh  at  a  man  who  would  en- 
gage a  blind  man  to  select  for  him.  his  breeding 
live  stock.  He  had  better  either  stifle  the 
laugh,  or  change  his  own  methods  in  selecting 
his  breeding  corn.  The  man  that  selects  his 
seed  from  the  shucking  wagon,  or  from  the  corn 
crib,  is  as  blind,  with  reference  to  the  kind  of 
stalk  that  produced  the  corn,  as  the  man  he 
laughs  at.  The  only  way  in  which  any  corn 
grower  can  take  advantage  of  the  laws  of  hered- 
ity is  to  select  his  seed  corn  in  the  field,  where 
he  can  see  what  the  kind  of  stalk  is  that  bears 
it,  and  whether  it  answers  to  the  requisite  re- 
quirements in  vigor  of  vegetable  growth,  in  pro- 
lusion of  leaves,  in  number  of  ears  borne,  in  the 
habit  of  drooping  its  ears,  in  the  height  from 
the  ground  at  which  it  sets  its  ears  and  in  the 
depth  of  kernel  that  it  produces.  It  is  foolish 
to  try  to  dispense  with  natural  laws.  The  wise 
man  invokes  their  aid  and  works  in  harmony 
with  them,  thus  producing  a  profit  that  pays 


many  times  over  for  the  trouble  and  expense 

involved  in  making  the  selection. 

Every  Man  Should  Grow  His  Own  Seed  Corn 

Corn  is  sensitive  to  changes  of  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  much  more  sensitive  than  the 
ordinary  corn  grower  imagines.  Here  is  a  re- 
liable illustration  of  this  fact:  Two  men  had 
cornfields  immediately  adjoining,  with  only  a 
barbed  wire  fence  between  them..  Both  were 
good  corn  growers,  the  average  production  ex- 
ceeding sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  one  raising 
one  kind  of  corn,  the  other  another.  Their 
methods  of  cultivation,  and,  as  far  as  one  could 
see,  the  character  of  their  soils,  were  practically 
the  same.  One  man,  as  a  rule,  produced  more 
corn  to  the  acre  than  the  other.  To  increase 
his  yield,  and  because  he  thought  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  seed,  the  poorer  producer  secured 
seed  from  his  more  successful  neighbor.  The 
successful  neighbor,  who  flattered  himself  that 
his  success  was  due  entirely  to  his  superior  cul- 


tivation, took  some  of  the  neighbor's  seed  in 
return.  Both  were  surprised  beyond  measure 
by  the  result.  The  seeds  of  neither  kind  pro- 
duced as  well  on  the  neighbor's  land  as  on  their 
own  ground.  The  experiment  was  continued 
until  both  were  satisfied  that  one  corn  was  bet- 
ter adapted  to  its  particular  soil  than  the  other. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  and  should  receive 
more  careful  attention  from  corn  growers. 

The  man  that  raises  his  own  seed  corn  raises 
corn  that  is  already  adapted  to  his  specific  con- 
ditions, and  has  just  so  much  the  start  of  the 
man  that  brings  to  his  farm  seed  corn  from 
other  different  conditions.  A  man  may  grow 
corn  that  on  his  farm  will  produce  .more  than 
any  corn  that  he  can  buy.  At  the  same  time 
he  cannot  guarantee  that  this  corn  will  be  as 
productive  on  land  immediately  adjoining.  Be- 
sides, no  farmer  can  invoke  the  laws  of  heredity 
to  his  aid,  and  heredity  in  corn-growing  is  a 
very  potent  ally,  unless  he  grows  his  seed  corn 
on  his  own  farm. 


Selection  of  Seed  for  Next  Potato  Crop 

Pertinent  Suggestions  that  Planters  Should  Take  Into  Consideration  When  Choosing  Supply 
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Cross-Section  of  End  of  Potato 


VERY  much 
depends,  in 
the  produc- 
tion   of  any 
crop,  upon 
the  proper  se- 
lection  of 
seed.     But  in 
the  selection 
of  seed  for  a 
potato  crop, 
i  t  becomes 
imperative  that  only  proper  seed  be  selected. 
In  the  potato-growing  districts  of  the  country 
the  industry  is  menaced  by  a  very  grave  condi- 
tion of  affairs.    There  are  potato  diseases  in 
certain  sections  that  have  nearly  wiped  out  the 
industry,   and  in  other  sections  have  reduced 
production  so  as  to  wipe  out  all  possibility  of 
profit.    None  of  these  diseases  are  curable  at 
present  by  any  known  method.    The  only  means 
possible  to.  adopt,  to  avert  threatened  disaster, 
consists  in  using  proper  means  of  prevention. 
If  clean,  healthy,  marketable  potatoes  are  to  be 
produced,  the  utmost  care  must  be  used  in  se- 
lecting and  handling  the  seed.    One  maxim 
should   universally   rule — "Uninfected   seed  in 
uninfected  soil."    In  no  other  way  is  it  possible 
for  a  grower  to  protect  his  own  interest. 
Principal  Diseases  Affecting  Potatoes 
First — Scab  is  a  disease  of  the  skin,  pro- 
duced by  infection  from  a  fungus.     It  not  only 
disfigures  the  potato,  so  as  to  depreciate  its 
market  value,  but  it  interrupts  and  enervates 
vital  functions,  which  cause  its  victim  to  lack 
quality  as  a  food.    This  fungus  infects  the  soil 
so  that  if  absolutely  clean  potatoes  are  planted 
in  a  soil  that  has  produced  scabby  potatoes,  the 
clean  potatoes  will  take  the  infection.    No  one 
knows  how  long  this  infection  will  live  in  the 
soil.     Potatoes  should  not  be  planted  on  in- 
fected soil,  at  least  until  the  soil  has  been  de- 
voted to  other  crops  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
years. 

Spores  of  this  scab  fungus  are  frequently 
found  on  the  outside  of  perfectly  smooth  pota- 
toes, where,  as  soon  as  conditions  are  fit,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  begin  their  work  of  infec- 
tion These  outside  spores  may  be  killed  by 
clipping  the  seed  before  it  is  cut  in  a  disinfect- 
ing solution.  Two  kinds  of  solutions  are  recom- 
mended— one  of  them  is  called  the  corrosive 
sublimate  solution:  the  other  the  formalin  so- 
lution. For  the  first,  dissolve  two  ounces  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water; 
then  add  fourteen  gallons  of  cold  water.  Soak 
the  potatoes  for  two  hours  in  this  solution  and 
dry  them  before  cutting.    For  the  second,  pour 


one-half  pound  of  40  per  cent  formalin  in  fif- 
teen gallons  of  water  and  proceed  as  with  the 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment.  The  corrosive 
sublimate  is  a  violent  poison  and  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  using  it.  If  a  planter 
is  determined  to  plant  potatoes  that  are  slightly 
infected  with  scab,  this  treatment  may  possibly 
kill  the  fungus  if  it  is  not  too  deep-seated. 

Second — Fusarium  dry  rot  is  an  especially 
insidious  potato  disease,  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  show  on  the  outside  of  the  potato  until 
the  last  stages  of  the  disease  are  reached.  In 
order  more  fully  to  understand  the  nature  and 
opration  of  this  disease,  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations are  shown.  In  the  illustration,  A 
designates  the  corticel,  which  entirely  surrounds 
the  potato.  This  layer  contains  most  of  the 
starch  in  the  potato  and  contributes  most  to  its 
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fine  cooking  quality.  The  thicker  the  layer, 
the  more  the  starch,  and  the  better  the  quality. 
C  designates  what  is  known  as  the  outer  medul- 
lary layer.  Between  this  and  the  corticel  is  a 
very  thin  vascular,  semi-fibrous  layer  which 
contains  the  cells  by  which  the  starch  of  the 
corticel  is  elaborated.  D  is  known  as  the  inner 
medullary  layer.  It  is  a  vascular  semi-trans- 
parent body  which  contains  the  vessels  for  the 
circulation  of  sap  and  for  nourishing  the  build- 
ing process  of  the  tuber.  It  resembles  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  branches  going  out  to  the 
eyes  of  the  tuber,  the  eyes  being  merely  buds 
at  the  extremities.  Anyone,  by  slicing  a  tuber 
through  the  middle  and  examining  carefully, 
may  see  for  himself  these  various  structural 
parts. 

Fusarium  dry  rot  infects  the  tuber  through 
the  stem  and  works  chiefly  in  the  thin,  fibrous 
layer,  between  the  corticel  and  outer  medullary 
layer.  If  one  should  cut  off  the  stem  end  of  an 
infected  potato,  he  would  find  that  it  would 
have  some  such  appearance  as  is  shown  in  the 
upper  illustration.  The  fibrous  layer  (B) 
would  be  found  to  be  discolored.  When  the  in- 
fection is  in  its  early  stages  the  coloring  will  be 
a  yellowish  brown,  and  perhaps  not  continuous. 
As  the  infection  progresses  the  color  changes 
to  deep  black  and  proceeds  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  fibrous  layer.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  black  ring  that  surrounds  diseased  pota- 
toes, which  the  housewives  have  had  to  cut 
away  in  preparing  them  for  the  table.  In  the 
last  stage  of  this  disease,  which  requires  months 
for  its  complete  development,  the  potato  breaks 
down  with  dry  rot.  This  disease  has  depre- 
.  ciated  and  injured  the  potato  market  more  than 
any  other  cause.  It  does  not  become  apparent 
on  the  outside  of  the  tuber  until  the  final  stage 
has  been  reached. 

Every  potato  planted  should  be  cut  across 
the  stem  end,  and  all  discolored  parts  should 
be  rejected,  so  that  nothing  but  clean,  white, 
uninfected  seed  should  be  used.  This  disease 
also  infects  the  soil,  and  extreme  care  must  be 
used  so  as  not  to  disqualify  the  soil  from  pro- 
ducing marketable  potatoes  in  the  future.  The 
large  section  of  the  tuber  in  the  illustration 
shows  the  beginning  of  the  disease  at  the  stem 
end. 

Third — Rhizoctonia.  This  is  another  dan- 
gerous fungus  disease  of  potatoes.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country  it  has  completely  wiped 
out  the  potato  industry  through  soil  infection. 
The  disease  attacks  the  underground  portions 
of  the  plant.  If  the  infection  occurs  early  in 
the  season,  it  girdles  and  kills  the  young  plants 
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Growing  of  Fruit  in  the  Missouri  Valley 

There  is  No  Section  that  Offers  Greater  or  Equal  Advantages  in  Commercial  Apple  Industry 


REALIZATION  of  the  fruit-growing 
possibilities  of  the  Missouri  valley 
country  is  just  beginning  iu 
earnest  to  dawn  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  horticulturist,  the 
tree  grower,  the  student  of  the 
orcharding  industry.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  the  pioneer  settler  has  ob- 
served the  rapid  growth  of  the  cultivated  tree 
and  was  satisfied.  During  all  this  time  fruit- 
growing possibilities  have  risen  and  fallen  in 
the  mind  and  ambition  of  the  farmer  and  land 
owner.  Orchards  have  been  planted,  prospered 
for  a  short  season,  then  drifted  into  decay  and 
nosdect  and  betfame  a  wreck  of  the  insect  pests. 

The  prosecution  of  scientific  research,  the 
study  of  the  various  forms  of  insect  life  and 
fungus  development,  peculiar  to  the  tree  and  or- 
chard, have  had  their  reward  and  the  orchardist 
has  been  armed  with  a  knowledge  that  has  made 
his  desires  supreme  above  all  of  the  irrgulari- 
ties  and  corrupting  influences  that  had  con- 
tributed to  his  failure  in  the  successful  handling 
and  management  of  the  commercial  orcharding 
industry. 

Coming  Into  a  New  Era 

The  inflated  commercial  orcharding  idea 
that  prevailed  twenty-five  to  forty  years  ago  in 
Nebraska  and  other  Missouri  valley  states  has 
been  almost  entirely  obliterated  through  a  mis- 
conception or  lack  of  proper  understanding  in 
what  constitutes  successful  orcharding  from  a 
commercial,  business  and  practical  point  of  view 

Agriculture,  which  might  be  said  to  embody 
all  features  of  soil  tillage  and  land  uses,  was 
wrongly  interpreted  by  many  of  our  pioneer 
settlers.  The  successful  work  of  a  practical  and 
scientific  horticulturist  in  his  efforts  of  growing 
and  developing  orchards,  trees,  plants  and 
shrubs  does  not  imply  that  the  ignorant,  un- 
skilled and  untutored  in  this  line  of  industry 
can  hope  to  meet  with  equal  success  by  merely 
planting  the  trees,  giving  them  a  little  start  in 
cultivation  to  direct  them  forward  to  maturity, 
then  withdrawing  all  further  attention  and  care 
and  standing  back  to  see  the  commercial  reward 
in  bowed-down  trees,  limbs  breaking  with  their 
weight  of  fruits. 

This  picture,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  com- 
mercial orcharding  in  Nebraska,  and  over  the 
Missouri  valley  country.  Away  back  in  the 
'80s  hundreds  of  commercial  orchards  were 
started  upon  no  other  basis  than  the  discovery 
that  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  were  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  the  successful  development  of 
the  fruit  tree;  that  no  other  district  of  country 
could  show  a  more  vigorous,  healthy,  fine- 
appearing  growth  of  cultivated  timber  or  tree, 
of  either  fruit  or  forest  variety. 

Some  Encouraging  Aspects 

This  encouraging  aspect  in  tree  production 
and  the  early  bearing  inclination  of  the  various 
standard  fruits,  that  had  been  tested  by  prac- 
tical fruit  growers,  were  the  evidences  then  at 
hand  for  the  future  commercial  orcharding  in- 
dustry. Upon  this  basis,  and  cheap  lands  being 
quickly  raised  to  a  value  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
per  acre,  the  planting  of  orchards  be- an,  and 
this  feature  of  farm  improvement,  was  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  many  as  a  source  of  revenue 
highly  advantageous  to  the  farm  crop  industry 
as  well  as  a  very  positive  enhancement  to  farm 
values. 

As  the  commercial  orchards  came  into  bear 
lng  there  was  Introduced  a  demand  for  a  feature 
of  business  qualification  that,  had  not  been 
studied  out,  or,  in  Tact,  given  any  attention 
The  world  had  been  e-rpected  to  come  forward, 
even  to  the  orchard  In  its  anxiety  and  desire  to 
get  this  fruit .  it  did  not  come,  though  In  somo 
Instances  fruit  dealers  came:  and  bought  th< 
crops  on  the  trees  at  prices  sufficiently  low  to 


Picking    and    Barreling    Apples    in    the    A    A.  Lasch    Thirty-Five-Acre    Orchard,  Cass 

County,  Nebraska,  in  1912 


guarantee  picking,  barreling,  shipping,  storage, 
loss,  etc.,  which  did  not  leave  the  commercial 
orchardist  enough  to  warrant  him  in  calling  it 
a  commercial  transaction.  This  period  of  dis- 
appointment was  soon  met  by  another.  The  in- 
sects, whose  efforts  seemed  to  be  centered  in  re- 
lieving the  orchardist  of  any  further  trouble, 
reduced  the  quality  of  the  fruit  below  the  mer- 
chantable standard  and  the  orchard  ceased  to* 
be  more  than  a  pasture,  in  many  instances. 
Many  Family  Orchards 

This  history  carries  with  it  the  majority  of 
orchards  comprising  an  acreage  above  that  of 
the  family  orchard,  which  is  now  a  part  of  every 
well  improved  farm  in  this  fruit-growing  dis- 
trict. In  traveling  over  the  Missouri  river 
country  it  is  a  readily  observed  condition  among 
the  little  family  orcharas,  as  well  as  those  that 
were  prompted  in  their  planting  by  the  com- 
mercial idea,  that  a  very  large  per  cent  are  neg- 
lected, are,  in  fact,  turned  over  to  the  merciful 
care  of  a  divine  providence  to  direct  when  they 
shall  produce,  and  what  the  quality  or  condition 
of  the  fruit  shall  be. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in 
commercial  orcharding  in  Nebraska,  and  we  be- 
lieve throughout  a  very  large  district  of  the 
Missouri  valley  states,  we  will  mention  some  ex- 
amples out  of  many  we  have  secured,  and  define 
by  these  what  commercial  orcharding  means 
when  in  the  bands  of  the  horticulturist,  orchard- 
ist, persons  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work 
and  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  spray,  prune, 
cultivate  and  look  after  the  orchard  in  a  way 
that  encourage!  production. 

ninatrationi  of  What  Can  Be  Done 

O.  K.  N.  Sanders  of  Brownville,  Neb.,  re- 
ports an  apple  orchard  of  twenty  acres  that  Ih 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old;  varieties,  Jona- 
than, Gano,  Missouri  Pippin,  Wlnosap.  Black 
Twig  and  Hen  Davis.  The  I  !M  2  crop  was: 
QanO,  766  barrels;  Missouri  Pippin,  376  bar- 
rels; Jonathan,  1*X  barrels:  Wlnesap.  :!.r>  bar- 
rels; Black  Twig,  75  barrels;  Hen  Davis,  I  6T» 
barrels.  Net  proceeds  rrom  orchard,  $11,000. 
This  was  the  first  full  crop  produced.  Sprays 
three  times,  uses  lime  sulphur  and  arsenate  of 
lead;  ral  es  no  crop  on  Ihc  ground:  docs  not 
mulch.     Largest     yielding    trees    are  Missouri 


Pippin,  Jonathan  and  Gano,  in  the  order  named. 
The  largest  individual  yielder  was  a  Gano  fif- 
teen years  old,  32  bushels.  Six  acres  of  Ganos 
yielded  716  barrels,  nand-picked;  150  Missouri 
Pippin  trees  yielded  376  barrels.  The  Missouri 
Pippins  in  this  orchard  have  produced  a  crop 
each  year  for  the  last  ten  years,  beginning  at 
five  years  old.  So  far  he  has  sold  to  the  local 
trade. 

C.  F.  Peck  of  Peru,  Nemaha  county,  Neb., 
has  twenty-five  acres  in  apple  orchard,  fifteen 
years  old;  varieties,  Gano  and  Winesap.  The 
1912  crop  was  1,550  barrels  of  No.  1  and  2,  and 
1,2  00  bushels  of  cider  apples.  Net  production, 
$2,100  for  1912;  average  for  last  five  years, 
$1,500.  Sell  apples  in  the  orchard,  sprays 
twice  each  season.  The  ground  has  not  been 
cultivated  since  the  trees  have  come  into  bear- 
ing.    Prunes  some  each  year. 

A.  A.  Lasch  of  Cass  county,  near  Weeping 
Water,  has  a  thirty-fivc-acre  apple  orchard, 
twenty-two.  years  old.  The  last  five  years  thi;; 
orchard  has  produced  annually  from  3,000  to 
6,000  bushels;  four  and  a  half  acres  of  Wine- 
saps  this  year  yielded  3,000  bushels;  sold  1,500 
bushels  of  this  crop  at  $1  per  bushel;  one  Wine- 
sap  tree  produced  thirty  bushels.  This  orchard 
has  been  well  cared  for  ever  since  planted,  both 
In  spraying  and  cultivation.  Is  sprayed  five 
times  each  season  and  cultivated,  but  not 
cropped. 

G.  N.  Titus,  Nemaha,  Neb.,  has  seventy-five 
acres  in  apple  orchard,  fourteen,  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  old;  varieties,  Winesap,  Gano, 
Ben  Davis,  Hlack  Twg  and  Virginia  Heauty: 
value  of  1912  crop,  $7,000.  Sprays  three  t.mos, 
uses  lime  sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead:  raises 
no  crop  In  orchard.  Sold  L912  crop  to  buyers 
who  packed  in  orchard;  does  not  mulch;  largeft 

yielding  tree,  ten  barrels. 

Kxamplci  of  Average  Orchard! 

The  examples  given  here  are  onl\  an  average 
of  dozens  of  orchards  that  can  be  cited  where 
from  $100  lo  several  bundled  dollars  per  acre 
has  been  realized  :  •  the  annual  proceeds  of  th# 
apple  crop.  We  have  purposely  omitted  refer- 
ence to  the  big  orchards  of  100  acres  and  above", 
of  which  there  are  many  in  Nebraska  and  the 
district  trlbulao   i>>  the  Missouri  river  country 
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Philosophical_Basis  of  Weather  Forecasts 

Professor  Foster  Explains  the  System  by  Which  He  Works 


»HERE  is  no  world  of  chance  in  our 
weather  changes.  Natural  law 
reigns  supreme  in  all  weather 
matters.  Every  storm  can  be 
traced  to  its  exact  cause,  although 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  fore- 
cast the  storm.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple are  curious  to  know  how  'weather  changes 
can  be  foretold,  how  valuable  warn- 
ings of  dangerous  storms  may  be 
calculated,  how  the  farmer  may  be 
given  practical  advice  as  to  next 
year's  crop  weather  and  the  crops 
that  will  produce  best  under  the 
coming  weather. 

Good  weather  records  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  can  know  fu- 
ture weather  only  by  its  past.  Not 
only  are  weather  records  necessary 
in  forecasting,  but  in  finding  the 
causes  of  weather  changes.  Any 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  a  weather 
event  that  will  not  pass  the  test  by 
the  records  must  be  discarded.  If 
planetary  positions  cause  a  great 
storm  once,  they  will  cause  similar 
storms  when  in  similar  positions, 
and  the  weather  records  will  show 
this  Warnings  were  given  of  the 
great  and  destructive  storms  on  land 
and  sea  that  occurred  during  the 
first  half  of  January,  1913,  because 
we  found  that  such  events  had  oc- 
curred a  number  of  times  before, 
when  similar  planetary  positions  had 
occurred. 

The  astronomical  chart  (Fig.  1) 
gives,  approximately,  the  relative 
positions  of  sun,  moon  and  major  planets  on 
January  7,  1913.  Those  planetary  positions 
dominated  the  weather  for  the  first  half  of  that 
month,  causing  the  great  storms  and  floods. 

We  have  complete  weather  records  for  about 
100  places,  covering  every  day  for  from  60  to 
100  years.  For  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  we 
have  the  records  of  the  Alleghany  hospital,  be- 
ginning January  17,  1820;  the  Alleghany  ar- 
senal, beginning  January,  1825,  and  the  United 
States  weather  bureau  records,  beginning  1871, 
all  of  which  are  very  valuable,  but  the  weather 
bureau  records  do  not  cover  enough  time.  These 
records  tell  the  story  of  the  weather. 

But  how  do  the  moon  and  planets  cause 
these  weather  changes?  It  is  well  known,  not 
doubted  by  any,  that  our  moon  is  the  principal 
cause  and  the  absolute  regulator  of  our  tides. 
The  sun's  influence  on  the  tides  operates 
through  the  moon;  so  do  the  influences  of  th'6 
planets  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  etc.  No  one  now 
doubts  that  each  of  these  bodies  assists  in  caus- 
ing the  tides,  but  not  many  years  ago,  when 
one  lone  man  discovered  that  the 
moon  controlled  the  tides,  all  the 
orthodox  scientists  ridiculed  him, 
would  not  listen  to  him  and  he  was 
compelled  to  make  fairly  good  fore- 
casts of  the  tides  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore scientists  would  give  attention 
to  his  theories. 

But  how  does  the  moon  lift  the 
tides?     All  scientists  say  by  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation.     But  what  is  the 
attraction     of    gravitation?  They 
cannot  explain  it,  but  all  agree  that 
this  force  of  attraction    always  oc- 
curs between  two  magnets,    or  be- 
tween a  magnet  and  matter  that  is 
not    magnetic.        They    also  say, 
every  one  of  them,  that  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation is  universal  between    all    the  heavenly 
bodies     Then  the  sun,  moon,  earth  and  othei* 
planets  are  great  magnets  and  affect  each  other 
through  magnetism.    Yes,     everybody  admits 
these  facts.    But  how  do  the  moon  and  planets 
accomplish  these  things? 
(S) 


Take  a  magnet  and  a  block  of  copper,  bring 
them  gradually  together  and  electric  lines  of 
force  will  circulate  around  the  copper;  not 
through  it,  but  around  its  outer  surface.  Now 
separate  the  copper  and  the  magnet  slowly,  and 
the  electric  lines  of  force  will  move  around  the 
copper  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  how  does 
the  magnet  reach  the  copper?     How  does  every 


atom  of  matter  reach  and  attract  every  other 
atom?  How  does  every  planet  reach  every 
other  planet?  See  Guthrie's  Magnetism, 
page  2  67. 

A  current  of  electricity  sent  through  a  rod 
of  iron  will  induce  a  return  spiral  of  magnetism 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Send  a  current  of  electricity 
through  a  telegraph  wire  and  it  will  induce  a 


current  of  magnetism  in  the  opposite  direction 
in  a  neighboring  parallel  wire.  The  atom,  or 
the  planet,  or  the  moon,  sends  an  electric  line 
of  force  to  the  earth,  or  to  another  planet,  and 
a  spiral  of  returning  magnetism,  circling  around 
the  straight  line  of  force,  is  induced.  That  is 
the  connection  between  all  bodies  of  matter,  is 


-one  cause  of  attraction,  and  that  line  of  force 
passes  on  indefinitely  past  the  second  atom,  or 
planet.  Even  a  small,  dense  cloud,  low  down 
and  passing  rapidly  over  the  earth,  disturbs  the 
magnetic  needle  and  induces  a  body  of  electro- 
magnetism  under  the  cloud  on  the  earth.  Dust 
lies  low  under  a  high  barometer,  while  it  rises 


and  fills  the  air  under  a  low  barometer.  Each 
of  these  barometers  is  a  single  axis  organiza- 
tion; the  two  are  linked  together  at  top  and 
bottom,  forming  the  storm  wave. 

Electro-magnetism,  moving  through  the 
axes,  is  the  force  that  makes  the  tides,  not  by 
attracting  the  water,  but  by  expanding  it.  The 
water  of  the  tides  does  not  move  westward,  fol- 
lowing the  moon,  but  expands.  Im- 
possible for  the  sea  water  to  move 
a  thousand  .miles  an  hour;  impossi- 
ble for  enough  water  to  run  into 
Chesapeake  bay  out  of  the  Atlantic 
in  six  hours,  to  raise  the  bay  tide  six 
feet. 

This  method  of  the  moon  in 
causing  the  tides  is  an  important 
question,  because  that  force  acts  be- 
tween all  bodies  of  matter  through- 
out the  universe,  from  the  atom  to" 
the  greatest  sun,  and  is  the  force 
that,  acting  between  planets,  or  be- 
tween sun  and  planets,  is  delivered 
to  our  highs  and  lows,  and  causes 
our  weather  changes,  including  our 
great  storms. 

But  how  can  we  trace  this  force 
to  the  highs  and  lows?  In  Fig.  2, 
preceding,  it  is  shown  how  one  body 
of  matter,  through  electro-magnet- 
ism, reaches  every  other  body.  The 
electric  line  between  all  organized 
bodies  of  matter  is  straight,  forms 
an  axis,  and  that  axis  changes  as  the 
bodies  change  their  relative  posi- 
tions. All  organized  bodies  of  mat- 
ter, such  as  atoms,  planets  and  suns, 
have  one  or  more  of  the  axis  in  ac- 
cord with  the  number  of  magnetic  bodies  that 
affect  the  body  while  it  is  forming. 

Every  ship  that  sails  the  seas  has  its  own 
peculiar  system,  and  no  two  boats  have  the 
same  magnetic  system.  The  .magnetic  system 
of  every  boat  is  formed  by  the  magnetic  condi- 
tions that  surround  the  boat  while  it  is  being 
built,  and  that  magnetism  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  placing  powerful  magnets  in  different 
parts  of  the  boat.  This  has  to  be  done  before 
the  compass  will  work  properly. 

The  science  that  teaches  of  these  magnetic 
formations  of  matter  is  called  crystallography. 
All  crystals  are  formed  with  one  or  more  axes, 
as  described  above,  and  the  variations  of  these 
formations  is  almost  without  limit.  Every 
mineral  and  metal  has  its  own  number  of  these 
axes  along  which  the  electro-magnetism  plies  its 
forces  while  the  body  is  forming.  Here  is 
given  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  these  crystal 
formations. 

In  Fig.  3  those  numbered  B,  E  and  K  are 
of  the  crystal  formation  upon  which  our  earth 
is  builded,  and  in  order  to  know 
what  part  of  the  earth  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  moon  or  one  of  the 
planets,  we  must  know  the  location 
of  these  electro-magnetic  axes  and 
how  they  vary  as  the  moon  and  plan- 
ets vary  their  positions,  because  the 
electro-magnetism  coming  froui 
moon  and  planets  always  acts 
through  the  electric  lines,  or  axes. 

The  other  planets  are  formed 
with  various  numbers  of  axes.  When 
one  of  the  planets  comes  into  electro- 
magnetic touch  with  the  earth  it 
forms  an  electric  circuit  with  the 
earth.  The  electric  axis  of  the  planet 
is  the  straight  line  from  the  planet 
to  the  earth,  and  it  hits  the  earth  where  the 
planet  is  directly  overhead,  and  by  the  earth's 
rotation  magnetizes  a  line  around  the  earth. 
This  force,  before  reaching  the  earth,  strikes 
the  overhead  magnetic  lines  that  lead  to  our 
north  magnetic  pole,  where  it  comes  down,  and 
organizes  a  high,  which  we  call  a  cool  wave  or 
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a  cold  wave.  Fig.  4  is  a  map  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  lines  leading  to  the 
north  magnetic  pole. 

The  planet  affects  the  earth 
along  the  magnetic  lines  marked  on 
this  map;  the  moon  takes  up  the 
force  and  organizes  the  low,  and 
these  lows  move  around  the  earth 
from  west  to  east,  and  while  they 
are  out  on  the  North  Pacific  the 
high  or  cold  wave  comes  out  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  North 
pole  and  first  moves  westward,  then 
falls  in  behind  the  low  and  follows 
it  eastward. 

The  moon  has  much  to  do  in  dis- 
tributing and  loc  ting  the  storm 
forces  and  features,  but  always  takes 
up  with  the  planet  that  is  in  contact, 
and  has  greatest  effect  on  the  earth, 
the  moon  having  no  force  of  its  own 
with  which  to  organize  storms.  The 
relations  of  the  moon  to  the  planets 
and  its  part  in  our  weather  changes 
is  so  difficult  that  it  would  take  too 
much  space  to  explain  it,  and  it 
would  not  be  easily  understood. 


The  planetary  forces,  called  elec- 
tro-magnetism, also  astro-physics  by 
the  scientists,  always  act  through 
the  same  channels,  through  the  axes 
already  explained,  and  these  same 
forces  form  the  ice  particles  we  see 
in  those  thin,  white  clouds  at  great 
height,  called  cirrus  clouds,  and 
also  the  rain  drops.  The  snow  for- 
mations have  five  axes,  the  five 
points  converging  on  a  center.  They 
produce  a  thousand  forms,  a  few  of 
which  are  given  in  Fig.  5. 

Electro-magnetism  is  the  builder 
of  the  universe;  it  is  the  force  that 
causes  all  the  movements  in  our 
atmosphere,  the  force  that  builds 
every  kind  of  crystal,  from  the 
smallest  atom  to  the  greatest  sun. 
It  is  the  builder,  sustainer  and  life 
force  of  every  form  of  vegetable  and 
every  form  of  animal  life. 

But  what  is  it  that  sustains  elec- 
tro-magnetism? Descartes  said: 
"Give  me  .matter  and  motion  and  I 
will  build  a  universe."  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  said:     "Every  atom  attracts 


every  other  atom  with  a  force  pro- 
portionate to  mass  and  distance." 
Sir  W.  Thompson  said:  "One 
pound  of  granite  equals  156,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
ether." 

Therein  is  the  power  that  turns 
all  the  wheels  of  nature.  In  con-j 
densing  the  above  number  of  cubic' 
feet  of  ether  to  form  a  pound  of j 
granite  an  immense  vacuum  is! 
formed  all  around  the  condensed  | 
.matter,  and  ether  must  move  inward  j 
to  fill  that  vacuum.  The  sun  and! 
planets  are  growing  by  the  conden- 
sation of  the  ether,  and,  therefore, 
the  ether  movement  is  inward,  to- 
ward the  sun,  and  on  that  inward 
journey  it  is  the  force  that  operates 
everything.  That  is  the  force  of  the 
storm;  it  evaporates  the  water,  it 
sends  the  thunder  bolt,  it  operates 
our  highs  and  lows,  causes  our  tides, 
brings  our  weather  changes.  Therein 
is  Descartes'  matter  and  motion,  Sir 
W.  Thompson's  condensation  of  the 


ether  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  attrac- 
tion of  every  atom  by  every  other 
atom.  It  is  both  a  push  and  a  pull. 
The  density  of  the  outside  ether  of 
space  pushes  the  near  ether  into  the 
vacuum  made  by  the  inner  ether 
condensing  into  planets  and  suns, 
and  the  electro-magnetic  forces  sent 
out  by  each  body  of  matter,  each 
planet  and  sun,  pulls  the  body  that 
is  in  contact. 

That  is  the  force  we  must  deal 
with  in  forecasting  the  weather. 
Thirty-seven  years  of  hard  labor  and 
study,  and  $50,000  expended  on 
clerical  assistance  have  enabled  us, 
by  the  use  of  the  long  weather  rec- 
ords, to  find  the  cause  and  trace  the 
weather  and  world  forces  from 
planet  to  moon  and  from  moon  to 
earth,  and  to  find  nature's  conduc- 
tors, or  paths,  along  which  the  ether 
always  moves  on  its  journey  toward 
the  great  centers  where  it  condenses. 
The  original  force  is  in  the  atom  as 
declared  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


The  Financial  Lnd  of  Farming 

Extract  of  an  Article  by  B.  F.  Harris 


HERE  is  an  intense  and  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  financial 
end  of  farming  operations. 
The  columns  of  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  are  open  to  a 
discussion  of  such  subjects  as  inter- 
est charges  on  farm  loans,  taxation 
of  mortgages  and  the  loaning  of 
money  to  farmers  upon  agricultural 
lands  through  co-operative  credit  so- 
cieties. Every  fair  person  wants  to 
know  both  sides  of  a  question  before 
reaching  a  decision.  Below  we  give 
an  extract  from  an  article  by  B.  F. 
Harris,  which  appeared  in  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman.  What  do  you  think 
of  it? 

"Cood  farm  land,  properly  oper- 


ated, is  the  best  asset  in  the  uni- 
verse on  the  basis  of  real  value, 
earning  power,  security  and  stability, 
but  the  farmer  must  build  up  his  soil 
if  he  would  build  up  his  credit.  He 
must  adopt  the  latest  methods  of  ag- 
riculture if  he  would  receive  the 
benefits  of  modern  financial  and  bus- 
iness systems.  When  he  adopts  im- 
proved business  methods,  farm 
financing  will  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

"As  the  situation  stands  with  the 
farmer  today  he  has  no  definite  plans 
for  a  permanent  and  businesslike 
system  of  farming,  wherefore  the 
question  arises:  Do  we  need  more 
(Continued  on  !'a-?c  Fifteen.) 


liiii'K«'sl    SI  rau. stack    in  Nebraska 

This  mammoth  Htack  contains  the  Btraw  from  a  200-acre  field      mountain  of  Htraw  In  mi  feet  wide.  125  f«*«M  Ioiik  and  17  font  hl^h. 


The 


of  sod  wheat,  which  was  ralHed  during  the  year 
Kreader  on  section  21,  township  17  north,  range? 
Sixth  principal  meridian,    in    Cheyenne  county, 


1!tl2  by  Collie 
51  west,  of  the 
N<  branka.  This 


200-acrc  field  of  nod  wheat  produced  T'.nTO  IhihIiHh,  which  was  worth 
$3,519,  figured  at  70  rents  per  biiHhel. 
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It  is  good  time  now  to  apply  the 
ear  to  ear  germination  test  to  seed 
corn.  Other  work  is  not  now  press- 
ing, and  this  matter  can  receive 
proper  attention.  Such  work  will 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over  when 
harvest  comes. 


As  the  time  for  spring  farrowing 
approaches,  it  is  well  to  have  every- 
thing ready  in  advance.  See  that  the 
iarrowing  pens  are  in  condition,  all 
repairs  completed,  thoroughly  disin- 
fected, wind  and  weather  proof,  dry, 
with  plenty  of  clean  bedding. 

The  time  is  coming  when  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted  to  take  the 
entire  matter  of  education,  from  the 
rural  school  to  the  university,  out 
of  politics,  and  to  provide  for  keep- 
ing it  out.  Education  should  not  be 
made  the  foot  ball  for  ambitious 
politicians  to  play  with. 


If  Kansas  knows  what  is  best  for 
her,  she  will  keep  Coburn  right 
where  he  is.  He  has  done  more 
than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  state  put 
together  to  keep  the  world  posted 
on  Kansas  resources  and  Kansas 
production.  Kansas  had  better  let 
well  enough  alone.  Coburn  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Iowa  is  taking  hold  of  the  bee 
business  at  the  right  end.  They 
propose  to  develop  the  industry  over 
there.  To  do  this  they  must  get  rid 
of  foul  brood,  which  prevails  in  most 
counties  of  the  state.  Accordingly, 
they  are"  getting  ready  for  a  bee  in- 
spector and  quarantine  laws,  with 
money  appropriated  to  do  the  work 
efficiently. 


Value  of  Seed  Catalogues 

The  catalogues  sent  out  by  the 
various  seed  houses,  when  rightly 
used,  play  a  very  important  part  in 
general  agricultural  education.  Of 
course,  the  primary  purpose  in  pub- 
lishing a  seed  catalogue  is  to  sell 
seeds.  But  every  publisher  knows 
that  in  order  to  have  his  selling  of 
seeds  a  permanent  business  the  seeds 
that  he  sells  must  grow  and  thrive. 
Accordingly,  he  furnishes  directions 
in  his  catalogue,  showing  the  best 
manner  of  planting  and  cultivating 
his  seeds,  the  rate  at  which  they 
should  be  sown,  and  the  kind  of  soil 
to  which  they  are  severally  adapted. 

In  addition  to  this  specific  infor- 
mation, the  catalogues  generally  fur- 
nish information  on  a  world  of  topics 
in  which  farmers  are  economically 
interested.  The  man  who  throws  the 
seed  catalogue  into  the  waste  basket 
as  soon  as  he  receives  it,  without 
taking  the  time  even  to  glance  over 
it,  thereby  prevents  himself  from 
getting  just  the  kind  of  help  that  he 
may  need.  Expert  care  is  exercised 
in  the  preparation  of  these  cata- 
logues, and,  as  a  rule,  what  they 
have  to  say  is  thoroughly  reliable. 
Sometimes  they  exaggerate  a  little 
with  reference  to  the  possibilities  of 
production,  but  their  purely  technical 
agricultural  advice  is  well  worth  lis- 
tening to. 

The  wise  man  seeks  advice  wher- 
ever it  may  be  had.  It  indicates  a 
lack  of  wisdom  to  neglect  any  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  one's  knowledge 
or  one's  practical  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction. Study  your  catalogues. 
You  will  learn  something  from  them, 
and  that  something  will  be  well 
worth  while. 


Deterioration  of  Irrigated  Soil 

In  testifying  before  the  congres- 
sional committee  on  expenditures, 
Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  plant  industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
said:  "I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  and 
it  may  be  somewhat  startling,  that, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  been 
any  long-continued  irrigation  in  a 
semi-arid  climate  in  the  world." 

If  the  doctor  had  explained  him- 
self fully  he  would  probably  have 
said  that  this  comparatively  short 
life  of  irrigational  production  was 
principally  due  to  bad  methods  of  ir- 
rigating. Although  irrigation  has  been 
practiced  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  time  immemorial,  scientific 
irrigation  is  only  in  its  infancy.  It 
may  be  said  that  we  have  not  yet 
learned  the  first  letter  of  the  irriga- 
tion alphabet.  Probably  the  doctor 
would  agree  that  if  irrigation  were 
properly  practiced — practiced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  conform  to  natural  law — ■■ 
the  value  of  it  might  be  indefinitely 
prolonged. 

As  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
has  already  tried  to  show,  the  best 
production — that  is,  the  best  contin- 
ued production — may  be  had  only 
through*  the  use  of  capillary  water  in 
the  subsoil,  instead  of  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  so  as  to  lead  the 
roots  of  growing  plants  and  trees 
down  into  the  subsoil,  where  they 
will  be  protected  from  the  bad-  ef- 
fects of  wind  and  the  sun.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  free  water 
in  the  soil  is  a  damage  to  growing 
vegetation.  Natural  law,  then,  de- 
mands that  the  water  be  so  applied 


as  to  give  the  subsoil  all  of  the  ca- 
pillary water  that  it  can  carry.  This 
capillary  water,  then,  becomes  a  per- 
manent supply  in  the  subsoil,  because 
capiliary  water  cannot  leach  to  lower 
depth,  and  because.  Being  in  the  sub- 
soil, protected  by  the  soil  mulch  of 
the  upper  soil,  it  cannot  be  evap- 
orated. It  can  disappear  only  through 
transpiration  from  the  leaves  of 
growing  vegetation,  which  is  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  growth.  If 
the  irrigator  will  apply  his  water  in 
such  a  way  that  the  subsoil  may  take 
and  hold  most  of  it,  and  in  such 
quantity  only  as  is  needed  by  the 
growth  of  plants  and  trees,  a  very 
large  part  of  danger  to  future  pro- 
duction may  be  avoided.  The  average 
irrigator,  partly  because  he  irrigates 
in  the  wrong  way,  uses  more  water 
than  is  necessary.  The  excess  of  the 
water,  together  with  the  drain  upon 
the  land  that  follows  continuous 
cropping  to  a  single  crop  are  what, 
in  the  end,  destroy  the  productive- 
ness of  irrigated  soils.  The  water 
should  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that 
the  subsoil,  rather  than  the  surface 
soil,  shall  take  hold  of  it. 


Nebraska  Development 

House  rule  No.  42  3  in  the  Ne- 
braska legislature  should  become  a 
law  at  once.  It  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  Nebraska  development 
and  public  wellfare  commission,  de- 
fines its  purpose,  powers  and  duties, 
and  provides  a  modest  appropriation 
for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  Ne- 
braska has  resources  enough,  but  the 
world  as  yet  knows  very  little  about 
them.  Nebraska  is  known  almost 
exclusively  as  an  agricultural  state, 
but  its  commercial  and  industrial  re- 
sources are  extensive,  though  as  yet 
they  have  hardly  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped. All  the  state  needs  to 
launch  it  upon  a  career  of  unexam- 
pled prosperity  is  to  let  the  world 
at  large  know  what  bona  fide  offers 
it  has  to  make  to  every  newcomer. 
It  is  high  time  for  the  state  to  un- 
dertake the  advertising  of  resources 
so  generally  unsuspected  by  the 
world  at  large. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  needed 
as  a  basis  for  a  truth-telling  adver- 
tising campaign  is  reliable,  trust- 
worthy information  regarding  ac- 
tual production,  as  well  as  the  possi- 
bilities of  undeveloped  resources. 
This  means  the  gathering,  studying, 
co-ordinating  and  publication  of 
trustworthy  statistical  information. 
Nebraska  has  long  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  just  this  kind  of  information. 
This  work  will  be  the  first  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  this  commission,  if  this 
bill  becomes  a  law.  With  this  as  a 
basis,  the  work  of  development  of 
resources  through  publicity  may  be 
undertaken  at  once. 

The  question  is,  Does  Nebraska 
want  the  world  to  know  what  she 
has  to  offer?  If  so,  let  this  bill  be- 
come a  law,  and  the  world  at  large 
will  get  the  information,  and  Ne- 
braska would  reap  the  benefit  in  in- 
creased production  and  general  pros- 
perity. 

Before  the  early  spring  season 
commences  the  enterprising  farmer 
will  carefully  select  his  seed  pota- 
toes. The  selection  should  comprise 
those  of  medium  size  only,  and  these 
should  be  absolutely  free  from  dis- 
ease. They  will  then  be  ready  when 
planting  time  comes. 


Organized  Agriculture 

It  has  been  observed  that  the 
more  practical  methods  employed 
this  year  in  directing  the  program 
and  exercises  of  the  Week  of  Organ- 
ized Agriculture  in  Nebraska  gave 
better  satisfaction  than  formerly. 
This  was  due  to  a  more  nearly  off- 
hand discussion  of  the  subjects  as- 
signed in  the  program.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  meetings  drawing 
the  greatest  interest  and  eliciting 
the  most  discussion  from  the  audi- 
ence are  those  where  the  subjects 
are  treated  merely  as  an  intro- 
ductory, with  a  view  to  encouraging 
debate. 

It  is  not  the  long  paper  that  proves 
of  greatest  interest,  or  the  exhaustive 
discussion  of  a  sifbject,  so  much  as 
a  synopsis  of  the  topic  put  in  a  way 
that  directs  the  attention  of  hearers 
to  their  own  ideas  on  this  subject. 
It  is  a  mental  discussion  of  the  topic 
with  the  audience  from  the  time  the 
speaker  or  the  reader  of  an  address 
takes  his  position  on  the  rostrum. 
We  incline  to  reason  with  the  speaker 
as  he  progresses,  either  approving 
or  disapproving  of  his  statements, 
assertions  anfi  arguments.  The 
sooner  this  argument  can  be  put  be- 
fore the  audience  and  the  time  of 
the  meeting  given  over  to  the  volun- 
teer discussion  of  the  various  phases 
of  thought  that  can  be  evolved  from 
it,  the  more  information  will  be  lib- 
erated and  the  better  pleased  will  ba 
everyone  in  attendance. 

These  meetings  are  not  for  enter- 
tainment; they  are  purely  for  edu- 
cational advantage;  the  enlighten- 
ment of  those  who  are  seeking  knowl- 
edge on  the  various  phases  of  instruc- 
tion that  the  agricultural  college, 
university  and  "the  practical  people 
of  the  state  are  able  to  contribute. 
Timely  prepared  papers  are  a  good 
thing  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
to  read,  to  study,  but  on  a  big  occa- 
sion like  the  Week  of  Organized 
Agriculture,  they  are  out  of  place. 
There  is  too  much  hurry,  too  mucn 
bustle,  too  much  commotion.  Every- 
body wants  to  get  all  he  can  in  a 
short  time,  attend  all  the  meetings 
he  can  and  take  home  with  him  all 
the  information  he  can,  and  this  is 
never  accomplished  where  a  lot  of 
long-winded  papers  are  read,  or  ad- 
dresses of  the  same  character  deliv- 
ered. 

The  main  features  of  a  program 
for  such  occasions  should  be  along 
intensively  practical  subjects,  treated 
along  intensively  practical  lines  of 
thought,  and  with  such  influences 
and  surroundings  as  to  encourage  a 
general  exchange  of  ideas  and  re- 
hearsal of  experiences.  Of  course, 
there  should  be  two  or  three  dis- 
tinguished educators  or  distinguished 
personages  representative  of  our  ad- 
vanced civilization,  in  some  of  its 
classifications,  as  headliners,  and  this 
is  speaking  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  respect  for  the  special  features 
of  our  greatness,  as  an  educational 
and  progressive  people. 


Nebraska  needs  a  live  stock  sani- 
tary commission  composed  of  men 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  live 
stock  business.  The  care  of  the  live 
stock  interests  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  live  stock  men  themselves. 
They  know  what  is  best  for  the  busi- 
ness and  will  do  their  best  to  pro- 
vide it. 
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Hei'e  is  a  map  that  is  worth  filing  away  for  future  reference.  Thirteenth  United  States  census.     The  averages  are  based  on  land  in 

It  furnishes  information  at  a  glance,  which  at  some  time  is  needed  farms  only,  each  county  as  a  whole   being   shaded   according   to  the 

by  every  reader.    It  gives  the  average  value  of  land  in  farms  per  average  value  of  such  land  per  acre,  even  though  only  a  small  propor- 

acre  by  counties  during  1910.    It  is  taken  from  the  abstract  of  the  tion  of  the  county  may  be  occupied  by  farm  land. 


How  to  Buy  Breeding  5tock 

Stock  raisers  who  have  been  using 
good,  pure-bred  sires  do  not  need 
any  prompting  as  to  how  to  buy 
breeding  stock,  or  where  to  find 
them.  The  breeder's  card  that  you 
find  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  agricultural  newspaper  is  about 
as  safe  a  guarantee  of  reliability  of 
pure-bred  stock  as  one  can  have, 
outside  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  breeder  and  his  herd  or 
flock. 

The  suspicion  that  we  sometimes 
hear  expressed  that  many  stock 
breeders  are  dishonest  in  their  pedi- 
grees, that  they  have  it  all  within 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  chang- 
ing pedigrees  on  animals  and  thus 
working  in  high  grades  for  full- 
bloods,  etc.  This,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  possibilities,  but  is  only  prob- 
able and  that  with  the  very  dishon- 
est breeder.  The  general  rank  and 
file  of  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock 
in  all  communities  represent  the  best 
class  of  citizens  in  those  communi- 
ties. Dishonesty  in  pedigree  or  dis- 
honesty in  breeding  is  ruinous  to  any 
breeder's  business  enterprise,  and 
results  in  a  short  and  disastrous 
career. 

The  agricultural  journal  of  today 
alms  to  protect  both  the  advertiser 
and  the  buyer.  If  stock  arc  fo.und 
not  to  be  as  advertised  the  advertiser 
is  at  once  exposed  and  his  advertise- 
ment discontinued  and  the  purchaser 
is  assisted  in  procuring  such  damage 
as  he  may  have  sustained,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
breeders,  where  they  fill  orders  by 
mail  try  to  exceed  In  qualit]  of  ani- 
mal shipped  rather  than  squeeze  in 
one  not  quite  up  to  the  requirements 

The  breeder's  card  that  is    ecu  in 


the  advertising  columns  of  your  ag- 
ricultural paper  week  after  week 
and  month  after  .month  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  that 
breeder's  stock.  It  is  like  an 
old  reliable  remedy — if  it  were 
not  good  and  producing  gool 
results  it  would  have  disap- 
peared long  ago.  There  is  no  feature 
of  advertising  that  will  pay  the 
breeder  of  live  stock  a  bigger  per 
cent  for  the  investment  than  the 
keeping  of  his  breeder's  card  con- 
stantly before  the  eyes  of  the  read- 
ers of  his  agricultural  journal,  and 
until  they  know  it  so  well  that  they 
feel  acquainted,  not  only  with  him, 
but  his  stock. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  ad- 
vertisement of  an  unreliable  firm, 
nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly 
as  it  advertises,  /.ny  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim   for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Tom  Wornall,  Secretary 

The  American  Royal  Stock  Show 
directors  made  no  mistake  when 
they  elected  T.  J.  Wornall  of  Mis- 
souri as  secretary  to  pilot  the  ex- 
hibition interests  of  this  great  show 
enterprise  to  a  more  successful  and 
highly  merited  standard  of  exposition 
excellence  than  it  has  heretofore  en- 
Joyed.  The  American  Royal  has  not 
in  recent  years  had  the  advertising 
advantages  than  an  institution  or  Its 
character  demanded.  It  needed  more 
life,  mora  push,  more  energy  ex- 
pended in  iln  preliminary  prepara- 
tions. 

Kansas  City  is  a  good  rbcatlon  for 
a  central   wch'   live  slock  show.  It 


is  in  the  midst  of  many  of  the  great- 
est herds  and  flocks  of  the  country. 
It  is  central  for  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Iowa,  the  greatest  pure- 
bred live  stock  district  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Wornall  is  a  born  leader.  He 
has  had  the  training  and  experience 
of  the  show  ring  to  guide  him  in 
his  campaign  for  building  an  organ- 
ization that  will  feature  an  exhibi- 
tion for  1913,  the  equal  of  which 
has  never  been  experienced  in  this 
country  outside  of  the  International. 
The  breeders  and  live  stock  fanciers 
throughout  the  country  have  faith 
in  Mr.  Wornall's  ability,  as  a  pro- 
moter and  manager,  and  believe  that 
the  American  Royal  has  now  been 
placed  upon  a  substantial  basis  to 
develop  until  it  reaches  the  fullest 
anticipations  of  its  original  founders 
and  promoters. 

The  present  location  with  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  company  will  be 
retained  and  such  additional  accom- 
modations provided  as  may  be  de- 
manded to  accommodate  the  In- 
creased display  and  attendance. 


Where  the  subsoil  under  fruit 
trees  is  heavy,  compact  clay,  It  will 
lie  found  advisable  to  bore  down 
with  a  two-inch  soil  augur  to  a  depth 
of  six  feet,  at  Intervals,  about  the 
tree,  and  explode  half  of  a  L'D  per 
cent  dynamite  stick  at  the  bottom  of 
each  hole.  This  will  loosen  up  the 
subsoil,  give  the  roots  a  chance;  to 
penetrate  ami  afford  storage  Pot  "il 
wa  I  e  r . 


As  spring   approaches,    look  over 
the  cows:  determine  which  ouch  cost 
more   than    lhe\    pay.   and    make  ,ir 
rangements  to  net  rid  of  these,  or  to 
substitute   better  ones  for  them. 


The  Consumers  Dollar 

Consumers  realize  that  it  is  not  a 
fair  adjustment  that  gives  65  cents 
of  their  money  to  the  middle  man 
and  only  35  cents  to  the  producer. 
They  realize,  also,  that  the  high  price 
they  pay  is  not  due  to  the  high  price 
that  the  producer  demands  and  gets. 
Here  are  some  figures  showing  how 
much  of  the  New  York  City  con- 
sumer's dollar  goes  to  the  Steuben 
county,  New  York,  potato  grower, 
and  how  much  is  distributed,  and  to 
whom,  between  the  grower  and  him- 
self: 

SOME    COSTS   OF   A    BUSHEL,  OF 


POTATOES. 

The   producer   Bets  30  to  ."><)  cents 

The  distributers  Ket: 

Local   dealers   2  to  5  cents 

Railroads    8  to  12 

Cartmen    3  to  5 

Commission  man   3  to  5 

Jobbers    6  to   8    '  " 

Retailers   10  to  30 


Total   32  to  65  cents 

The  consumer  pays  62  to  115  cent* 

This  method  and  expense  in  dis- 
tributing is  not  only  unfair;  it  is 
economically    criminal.      The  pro 


ducers  of  the  Missouri  valley,  should 
they  diligently  look  for  them,  might 
find  still  more  startling  facts.  It  Is 
merely  a  question  of  time  until  an 
outraged  and  defrauded  public, 
which  is  composed  largely  of  con- 
sumers and  producers,  will  take  tins 
matter  Into  their  own  hands. 

To  effect  anything  they  must  work 
together.  A  statewide  Consumers' 
league,  with  branch  leagues  in  everj 
county,  would  devise  methods  for 
bringing  producers  and  consumers 
together  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
The  producers  cannot  do  UiIh  work 
If  they  have  to  work  alone;  neither 
can  the  consumers  working  by  them 
se|\eH      T  h  c  \    must    work  together. 
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How  to  Save  the  Most  Money 

On  Your  Manure  Spreader 


Buy  the  best  to  begin  with!  That's  it 
—  the  best— regardless  of  first  price!  The 
cheaper  the  spreader,  the  more  expen- 
sive it  is  in  the  end.  Get  the  spreader 
that  thousands  have  proved,  in  over 


twelve  years'  use,  the  biggest  money- 
saver  and  money-maker.   The  Spreader 
that  has  stood  every  test  is  now  made 
low  down  for  easy  loading — the  kind 
you'll  buy  sooner  or  later.    Buy  it  now! 


TIse  Proved  Spreader— It's  Special  Features 


Low  Down— Wai-t  High— Safe  Clearance— 
Short  Wheel  Base— Wheels  Under  Load-Roller 
Bearings— Lightest    Dratt- Simplest  Drive- 


Avoids  all  Trouble  of  Enclosed  Gears— Most 
Durable  Beater— Trussed  Steel  Frame— Indes- 
tructible Front— Perfect  Construction. 


LIGHT  DRAFT— LOW  DOWN 

Great  Western 


Trussed  Steel  Frame      Front  Won't  Pull  Out 


Frames  of  trussed  steel 
—  firmly  braced  —  great 
strength.  Weight  of 
load,  beater  and  force 
of  operation  all  on  the 
4  inch  steel  sills.  Can't 
sag,  spring  or  give; 
102  rollers  to  carry 
endless  apron. 


Double  heavy  oak 
bolster— 16-inch  fifth 
wheel — every  part 
extra  strong. 

GREAT  WEST- 
ERN fronts  will  not 
pulloni.    They  are  built 
to  stand  the  heaviest  strains. 


Simplest  Drive 


Direct  chain  drive — no 
complicated  gears  — 
everything  in  plain 
sight.      The  sim- 
plest, strongest, 
most  sensible  drive 
on  any  spreader.  No 
■""  parts  in  motion  when 
beater  is  not  in  use — no 
of  gears  or  chains. 


You  Can  Top 
Dress  Corn 

GREAT  WESTERN 
rear  wheels  track  with 
the  front;  you  can 
straddle  twocorn  rows 
for  top  dressing  grow- 
ing crops.  This  you 
can't  do  with  narrow 
front  trucks. 

GREAT  WESTERN 
means  an  easier  pull 
—only  two  tracks 
across  yards  or  fields. 


M*»r*r  Cni>09l1oP  rr£.<Tt  WtP£*S>  11  is  important  that  you  learn  all  about  this 

[M6W  aprCdtier  ESOPtJK.  fffl.<£*2  old  reliable  GREAT  WESTERN  in  its  new 
low  down  form.  Be  sure  to  write  at  once  for  Free  Book  describing  it  in  every  detail  and  proving 
why  it's  best  for  you  or  any  man.  Get  it  now.  Shows  all  the  detail  of  this  old  reliable  GREAT 
WESTERN  now  made  toifozra  for  easy  loading.  The  cuts  and  details  prove  why  it's  the  one 
perfect  spreader.   It's  the  one  spreader  that  will  just  suit  you  in  every  way. 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co.9  384B  2nd  Ave.,  Uock  Island,  111. 


Bill  Galloway  Says: 
^  "I'll  Give  You 
3  Months  Power 


1*11  let  you  take  any  en» 
gine  I've  (rot  and  use  it  on 

_    your  own  farm  for  thirty,  eixty 
or  evon  ninety  days  absolutely  free.    How'a  tliat  for  an  offer?  I'm 
gom?  to  give  every  man  in  the  country  who  haa  been  thinking  of 
getting  an  engine  a  chance  to  try  the  Galloway  absolutely,  entire- 
ly at  my  risk.   I  want  you  to  take  a  Galloway  end  let  it  work  for  you. 
Put  it  up  against  the  hardest  tests  you  can  think  of.    Go  around  to 
your  neighbors;  ask  them  about  their  engines.    Find  out  what  their  en- 
<rtnea  are  doing,  how  much  trouble  they  are  (riving  and  how  much  they  cost. 
Then  go  home  and  compare  what  they  ve  told  you  with  what  you  actually  know 
about  your  Galloway    Take  all  the  time  you  want  to  make  up  your  mind.  I  won't 
h  -rry  yon     If  a  month  isn't  enough,  let  me  know  and  I  11  let  you  keen  it  a 
month  or  two  longer    Then  if  you  can't  honestly  say  tint  you  believe  the  Galloway 
Is  tne  best  engine  in  the  world  at 


n<f  it  rigflt  back  to  me,  I'll  pay  the  freight  both  ways  You'won^t  be  out  a  cent. 

Keep  the  $50  to  $300  You  Save  ^r.Trr^t^^^V^r'S 

dealer  lo  America  wou'd  even  think  of  meeting.  'You  keep  the  $50  to  $300  that  I  save  you  right  in  your  own  pocket. 
I'll  se!l  yoa  a  G'illowny  for  just  what  it  coste  to  make  with  only  ope  small  factory  profit  added  No  wholesaler's, 
jobber's,  dealer's,  salesman  9  or  any  middleman's  profit  of  any  kind. 

Free  Service  Bureaul  The  services  of  my  staff  of  engine  experts  are  always  at  your  command /ree\  They  will 

tell  you  how  to  judge  an  engine,  how  to  select  the  one  best  type  for  your  purposes,  how  to  handle  and  use  it  to  your  best  advan- 
iage--in  fact,  they'll  help  you  solve  all  your  engine  troubles  without  any  cost  or  obligation  whatever. 

Aa*  M«#  1Q1^  DmnAcitiArl  The  very  best  offer  I  have  ever  made  is  waiting  for  you. 

my  A^-i^  riU}IU3lUUII  I  want  to  tell  you  how  yoa  may  get  a  genuine  Galloway 
en"ine  partly  or  entirely  without  cost.   No  canvassing  —  no  soliciting  «  just  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  co-operative  offer  any- 

bo Jy  evet  made 

rscp  Pno-Ino  RaaIc  Now  don't  wait — just  send  me  a  postal  or  letter  now.    1*11  mail  you  my  big 

ir  jU^k.  biiguic  Duun  Engine  Book  and  full  particulars  of  my  wouderfol  1913  Special  Proposition  FREE.   Writ©  me 

RIGHT  NOW 

Wm.  Galloway,  President  Witt.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,    415  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

We  carry  Engines  in  stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs.  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg.  (135) 


PATENTS 

SUES   &  CO  .  Atfya, 


Handling  5oil  for  Production 

VI— How  Deep  Plowing  May  Best  Be  Accomplished 


GET  LIST  OF  FACTORIES 

who  could  use  your  Parent.  /REE 
Manufacturing  and  Patent  advice. 
630  7ih  S«.  Washinnlon.  D-  C* 


Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


BUY  AT  WHOLESALE  fZXtiXo 

100  Strawberry  plants  75  cents.   Charges  prepaid. 
Send  for  further  information  and  Catalog.  Address, 
HOLSINGER  BROS.  .     Box  85,     Rosedale,  Kans, 


HE  ordinary  mouldboard 
form  of  plow  is  hardly 
adapted  to  the  work  that 
has  already  been  outlined. 
The  friction  on  the  mouldboard  and 
landside,  when  plowing  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  would 
be  so  great  as  to  require  more  power 
than  the  ordinary  farmer  can  fur- 
nish. In  fact,  very  few  such  plows 
are  now  made  with  a  beam  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  endure  such  a 
strain.  Besides,  when  a  mould- 
board  plow  goes  below  a  certain 
depth,  part  of  the  loosened  soil,  in- 
stead of  being  turned  with  the  fur- 
row slice,  falls  over  the  upper  edge 
of  the  mouldboard  into  the  furrow. 
Under  such  circumstances  such  a 
plow  has  a  tendency  to  bury  itself 
and  does  not  throw  all  the  earth,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  slice,  to 
the  surface,  where  it  should  be 
thrown.  Again,  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  subsoil  necessary  to  turn 
up  that  are  practicably  impenetra- 
ble by  such  a  plow.  Further,  some 
soils  become  so  thoroughly  hardened 
by  packing  that  a  mouldboard  plow 
cannot  be  made  to  enter  them  dur- 
ing the  time  that  plowing  becomes  a 
great  necessity  for  fall  wheat. 
Disk  Plow  Most  Desirable  Tool 
'All  of  these  objections  to  the  use 
of  a  mouldboard  plow  for  deep  plow- 
ing are  fully  met  by  the  use  of  a 
disk  p'ow.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  among  farmers  against 
the  use  of  a  disk  plow,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  experiences  that  have 
been  had  with  such  plows,  when 
they  were  not  properly  used.  A 
disk  plow,  when  properly  used  on 
old  soil,  is  the  best  tool  for  the  pur- 
pose that  has  been  devised.  When 
improperly  used,  it  is  about  as 
worthless  a  tool  as  may  be  devised. 
Pi-oner  Use  of  Disk  Plow 
The  disk  plow  is  not  made  to  cut 
and  cover;  it  should  be  limited  in 
use  to  a  very  narrow  furrow  slice. 
If  one  attempts  to  cut  a  wide  furrow 
slice  with  a  disk  plow,  he  merely 
hollows  out  the  middle  of  the  furrow 
slice,  leaving  both  edges  undis- 
turbed. This  is  very  bad  work,  and 
should  never  be  permitted  under  any 
circumstances.  If  the  same  plow 
were  adjusted  as  to  cut  not  more 
than  nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  it 
would  leave  the  landside  of  the  fur- 
row curved,  of  course,  but  it  would 
cut  up  and  turn  all  of  its  furrow 
slice.  When  used  in  this  way  it  does 
the  best  job  of  plowing  that  can  be 
done.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  a  disk  plow  be  allowed  to 
take  a  furrow  slice  so  wide  that  the 
disk  does  not  cut  it  all,  so  as  to 
leave  the  solid  ground  beneath  the 
plowed  ground  comparatively  level. 

When  the  disk  plow  is  properly 
adjusted,  four  horses  will  handle  a 
gang  plow  with  two  disks,  in  ground 
so  hard  that  the  mouldboard  plow 
cannot  be  made  to  penetrate  it,  to 
the  depth  of  fourteen  inches,  and  do 
it  easily.  In  the  heated  period  of 
July,  and  on  hard  soil,  they  have 
been  known  to  do  it  without  turning 
a  hair. 

Advantages  of  the  Disk  Plow 
The  disk  plow  calls,  in  successful 
operation,  for   the    expenditure  of 


less  power  than  any  other  form  of 
plow  that  does  the  same  amount  and 
kind  of  work.  If  the  disk  is  set  at 
the  right  angle,  it  will  turn  more 
earth,  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
power,  than  any  other  plow  made. 
It  can  be  successfully  used  on 
ground  too  hard  for  manipulation 
by  any  other  implement.  It  leaves 
the  furrow  slice  in  better  conditio!i 
for  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and 
for  the  aeration  of  the  soil.  The 
concavity  of  the  disk,  when  work- 
ing, brings  such  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  soil  that  it  receives  as  to 
reduce  and  break  up  clods,  and 
leaves  the  furrow  slice  in  fine  work- 
able condition.  Owing  to  the  tact 
that  it  cuts,  rather  than  penetrates, 
and  proceeds  with  a  circular  motion, 
rather  than  by  direct  penetration,  it 
can  be  made  to  plow  soils  that  can- 
not be  plowed  as  well,  or  as  easily, 
by  any  other  kind  of  plow. 

Should  Be  Fully  Adjustable 

The  set  of  the  disk  and  the  angle 
at  which  the  cleaner  is  set  deter- 
mines the  form  in  which  the  p'ow 
will  leave  the  turned  furrow  slk'e. 
This  will,  of  necessity,  be  different 
for  different  kinds  of  soil.  For 
heavy  clay  soil,  both  the  disk  and 
the  cleaner,  to  do  the  best  work, 
should  be  set  at  a  different  angle 
from  that  that  gives  the  best  satis- 
faction in  lighter  or  sandier  soils 
Hence  the  necessity  of  making  the 
disk  plow  adjustable  so  as  to  meet 
varying  soil  conditions.  Besides, 
the  capacity  of  the  disk  plow  to 
plow  to  a  great  depth — that  is,  to 
cut  down  to  the  desired  depth — de- 
pends upon  the  angle  in  two  direc- 
tions, at  which  the  disk  is  set.  The 
cleaner,  which  on  a  disk  plow  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  a  mouldboard 
for  turning  the  furrow  slice,  must 
also  be  set  at  the  proper  angle. 
When  set  at  the  right  angle  for 
plowing  light  or  sandy  soil,  if  it  be 
used  to  plow  heavy  clay,  it  will  give 
the  furrow  slice  too  much  roll,  and 
throw  it  too  much,  and  too  far.  This 
is  one  reason  why  a  disk  plow  does 
not  work  well  in  sod.  It  rolls  and 
tumbles  the  furrow  slice  too  much, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  li3 
down  smooth. 

Proper  Adjusting  Saves  Power 
The  disk  plow,  for  successful  op- 
eration, requires  more  mechanical 
•insight  in  the  operator  than  the  or- 
dinary plow.  If  the  plow  is  not 
doing  satisfactory  work  the  operator 
must  find  out  why,  and  make  the 
adjustment  such  that  the  work  will 
be  satisfactory.  Almost  anyone,  by 
the  use  of  a  monkeywrench  in 
changing  the  adjustment,  can  make 
an  ordinary  plow  pull  one  horse 
heavier  or  one  horse  lighter  in  do- 
ing the  same  amount  of  work.  This 
is  doubly  true  of  the  disk  plow,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  disk  plow,  not 
only  must  the  question  of  draft  be 
considered,  but  also  the  quality  of 
the  work  that  it  does.  It  is  said 
that  ordinary  farmers  do  not  have 
sufficient  mechanical  insight  to  give 
modern  improved  farm  implements 
a  fair  show.  This  will  be  found  to 
be  doubly  true  of  the  disk  plow.  Its 
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operator  must  be  patient  and  try 
various  adjustments  until  the  result 
of  the  plowing  becomes  satisfactory. 

.Must   15t>  Mold  to  Its  Work 

The  disk  plow,  as  well  as  any 
other  plow,  must  be  held  rigidly  to 
Its  work  at  tho  proper  depth.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  jump  out, 
run  on  a  few  feet  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  then  get  to  work  again. 
Such  work  cannot  be  called  plowing. 
The  ground  must  all  be  plowed,  and 
be  plowed  to  an  even  depth.  Some 
means  must  be  adopted  to  hold  the 
plow  where  it  must  do  its  full  work. 
On  ordinary  soils  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult, unless  the  plow  is  driven  at 
too  high  a  speed.  But  in  attempt- 
ing to  plow  a  hard  subsoil  some 
means  must  be  adopted  for  keeping 
it  to  full  depth.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary, under  some  circumstances,  to 
carry  a  weight  on  the  plow  in  order 
to  accomplish  this.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  heavier 
the  plow  frame,  the  better  for  this 
purpose.  Users  of  plows,  pulled  by 
a  tractor,  must  see  to  it  that  their 
plows  are  held  steadily  at  a  uniform 
depth. 

Size  of  the  Disk 

Of  course,  it  will  be  understood, 
that  with  a  disk  of  small  diameter 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  plow  very 
deep.  Much,  also,  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  disk  is  at- 
tached to  the  frame  of  the  plow. 
Sometimes  they  are  attached  by  a 
casting  that  lowers  the  center  of  the 
disk  several  inches  below  the  frame. 
The  disk  should  be  large  enough  to 
plow  to  the  required  depth,  and  still 
leave  space  enough  between  the 
frame  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  prevent  trouble  from  clogging 
with  trash.  For  such  plowing  as  is 
here  s  ggested  a  26-inch  disk  is  as 
small  as  may  be  satisfactorily  used, 
while  a  30-inch  disk  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  With  a  30-inch  disk,  at- 
tached to  the  beam  in  such  a  way 
that  the  center  of  the  disk  is  sev- 
eral inches  below  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  one  may  plow  fourteen 
inches  deep,  and  still  not  be  both- 
ered by  trash  accumulating  under 
the  frame.  The  deep  plowing  is  the 
essential  thing.  Any  tool,  any  kind 
of  plow  that  plows  to  the  required 
depth,  may  be  used.  The  discreet 
farmer  will  use  his  judgment  in  se- 
lecting the  implements  that,  in  his 
opinion,  will  do  the  required  work 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  both 
power  and  time. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  the  essen- 
tial thing  is  to  loosen  up  sufficient 
surface  soil  to  hold  the  rainfall,  so 
that  It  may  penetrate  into  the  sub- 
soil. Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  over- 
doing this  matter.  When  the  upper 
part,  the  hardest  and  most  impene- 
trable part,  of  the  subsoil  is  brokon 
up,  the  water,  gathering  in  the  sur- 
face soil,  can  penetrate  more  rap 
Idly  and  to  greater  depth  In  the 
subsoil  that  remains. 

OaHolino  Kngine  on  the  Farm. 

"The  Gasoline  Engine  on  the 
Farm,"  is  a  practical,  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  construction,  repair, 
management,  and  use  of  this  great 
farm  power  as  applied  to  all  farm 
machinery,  helping  to  do  the 
farmer's  work  indoors  and  out.  He- 
cause  of  its  simple,  aon-tecnnleal  ex- 
position   of    mechanical  principles. 


it  is  especially  valuable  to  those 
without  previous  mechanical  knowl- 
edge who  wish  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  operation  and  care 
of  gasoline,  tractors  and  auxiliary 
of  gasoline  tractors  and  auxiliary 
hand  book  on  the  internal  combus- 
tion motor  and  its  many  applica- 
tions in  modern  farm  life.  It  con- 
siders all  the  household,  shop  and 
field  uses  of  this  up-to-date  power 
generator,  and  includes  chapters  on 


engine  installation,  power  transmis- 
sion and  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
power  plant  with  reference  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  It  is  amply  illus- 
trated, and  what  it  has  to  say  is  ex- 
pressed in  so  simple  a  manner  that 
anyone  can  fully  master  all  the  de- 
tails of  engine  construction  and  re- 
pair. It  is  published  by  the  Norman 
W.  Henley  Publishing  company,  132 
Nassau  street,  and  may  be  had  for 
$2.50,  and  is  worth  many  times  that 


amount  to  the  amateur  owner  of  any 
gasoline  engine. 


Native — Why  did  you  leave  the 
civilized  east  and  come  out  here  to 
the  wild,  unsettled  west  to  live? 

Newcomer — Because  the  folks 
around  where  I  lived  slandered  me 
and  said  mean  things  about  me. 

Native — Why  didn't  you  '  make 
them  prove  what  they  said? 

Newcomer — They  did. 


Quality  and  Economy 
Mark  This  Car 


Your  — tne  one  tnat  yoa  select — must  be 
distinctively  marked  by  these  two 
features,  Quality  and  Economy. 
You  want  Quality  to  withstand  rugged  roads 
and  steep  hills  You  want  Economy,  both 
in  the  initial  cost  and  in  upkeep  expense. 
Let  us  demonstrate  to  you  how  these  factors 
— supremely  important  to  you — mark  Impe- 
rial cars. 

Imperial  are  built  in  one  °* tne  lar&est 

individual  automobile  factories 
C<3XS  in  the  world.    The  construc- 

tional principles  which  give  these  cars  their 
excellent  reputation  are  the  results  of  the 
combined  and  concerted  efforts  of  a  large 
organization  of  master  car-builders.  In  the 
new  1913  Imperial  Cars  you  will  find  features 
that  are  exclusively  Imperial,  as  well  as  the 
best  features  of  cars  costing  up  to  $4,000. 


Service  ^n  P°'nt  °t  actual  road  service, 
Imperial  Cars  hold  a  most  envi- 
able position.  Back  of  each  Imperial  Car 
is  a  factory  service  that  spells  "low  upkeep 
cost"  for  you.  It  is  this  factory  service  that 
means  much  in  the  maintenance  of  a  car. 
Thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  know  that 
Imperial  factory  service  is  a  means  to  make 
Imperial  Cars  always  100%  efficient.  Write 
to  us  for  more  facts  about  this  service. 

This  ~the  ImPerial  "34"  11650— is  repre- 
~,  sentative  of  the  superlative  qualities 
Car  and  moderate  cost  of  Imperial  Cars. 
Read  these  specifications:  Five-Passenger 
Touring  Car.  North  East  electric  lighting  and 
starting  system;  45  H.P.;  4H  inch  bore;  5H  inch 
stroke;  wheel  base,  lis  inches;  unit  power  plant;  cen- 
ter control  levers;  34x4  inch  tires,  with  demounta- 
ble rims;  multiple  disc  clutch;  three-point  suspen- 
sion. Equipment— mohair  strap  top,  dust  hood, 
windshield,  speedometer,  tire  carrier,  ft*  1  f*  F  i\ 
spare  rim,  repair  kit,  jack  and  pump.  *k  I  fl^ll 
Mounting,  black  and  nickel.  Complete  •J'  *  vWV 


Started  and  Lighted  by  Electricity 


Imperial' '54"— Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car.  60H.P.; 
4  inch  bore.  514  inch  stroke:  137  inch  wheel  base;  36x 
ixA  inch  tires.  North  East  electric  starting  and 
lighting  system.     Complete  equip-  ^2500 

Imperial  "44"— Pive-Passenger  Touring  Car.  50  H.P.; 
45£  inch  bore.  SH  inch  stroke;  122  inch  wheel  base; 
36x4  inch  tires.  North  East  electric  starting  and 
lighting  system.     Complete  equip-    ^  1375 


FOUR  OTHER  TYPES 

Imperial  '  '32 '  '—Five-Passenger  Touring  Car.  Motor, 
4  cylinder,  4J4  inch  bore,  5H  inch  stroke;  114  inch 
wheel  base;  34x4  inch  tires;  demountable  rims. 
Complete  equipment —  $  1  285 

Imperial  "33"— Two-Passenger  Roadster.  Motor,  4- 
cylinder,  4H-in.  bore,  5H  inch  stroke;  114  inch  wheel 
base;  34x4  inch  tires;  demountable 
rims.    Complete  equipment, 


$1285 

Types  "54",  "44"  and  "34"  Are  Electrically  Started  and  Lighted 

Invpcticrntp  Tnn"av!  Look  into  the  merits  of  Imperial  Cars.  A  thorough  comparison 
ill  Vcollg  die  1  UUajf  l  v  jn  reveal  to  you  their  superlative  qualities  and  comfirm  your  judgment 
that  their  prices  are  remarkably  low.    Write  us  today  for  catalog  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

IMPERIAL  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Factories — Jackson,  Michigan 


The  Flying  Swede 


Listed  Corn 


Latest  and  Most 
Improved  Machine 


Cultivator 


Compound  Levers  Steel 
Wheel  and  Disc  Arms 


ton  eri  *i^o.> 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  SHOWS  OUR  NUMBER  3  CULTIVATOR — BUT  WE  WILL.  SELL.  YOU  OUR 
NUMBER  1  TWO-ROW  FLYING  SWEDE  LISTED  CORN  CULTIVATOR  FOR  ONLY   


*30°° 


A  first  class  Corn  Planter  for 
A  14-inch  Gang  Plow  for  - 


$32.00 
40.00 


The  Flying  Swede  was  the  first  successful  Lister  Cultivator  sold  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska  and  adjoining 
states.  I  say  it  is  the  best  on  the  market  today.  Thousands  of  the  Flying  Swede  Lister  Cultivators  are  giving  the  best  of  satisfac- 
tion to  thousands  of  farmers— perhaps  you  are  one  of  them,  if  not,  you  will  have  no  trouble  to  find  a  neighbor  who  will  testify  to 
the  superior  merit  of  the  Flying  Swede  Cultivators. 

The  trust  manufacturers  have  brought  about  a  condition  on  the  kinds  of  implements  upon  which  they  control  the  principal 
portion  of  the  trade  which  makes  the  farmer  pay  from  10  to  30"  per  cent  more  than  he  should  were  the  prices  based  upon  the  cost  of 
production.  Now  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  space  in  this  publication  to  tell  you  the  real  reason  why,  but  when  I  will  sell  you  a 
Two-row  Flying  Swede  Listed  Corn  Cultivator  for  $30.00,  I  am  selling  it  on  a  base  such  that  if  I  manufactured  a  full  line  of  farm  im- 
plements and  added  the  same  percentage  of  profit  to  the  shop  cost  that  I  have  added  to  the  Flying  Swede  Cultivator,  I  would  be 
able  to  sell  you — 

A  5-foot  cut  Mower  for  -  -  $40.00 
A  high  grade  Lewis  Hay  Stacker  for  36.00 

If  you  need  a  new  machine  or  repairs  for  an  old  one,  you  best  write 
us  today  ordering  the  goods. 

Now  don't  be  led  astray  by  anyone  who  tells  you  that  the  Gang  Plow 
which  he  asks  $55.00  to  $70.00  for,  costs  more  to  build  than  a  Flying  Swede 
Two-row  Cultivator,  for  it  doesn't.  I  will  pay  $100.00  in  gold  to  any 
trust  manufacturer  in  the  United  State  who  can  show  that  the  raw  mater- 
ial and  shop  labor,  exclusive  of  over-head  and  figure-head  expense,  costs 
them  $1.00  more  to  build  a  14-inch  Gang  Plow,  ready  for  shipment,  than 
what  it  costs  to  build  a  Two-row  Flying  Swede  Lister  Cultivator,  providing 
they  use  as  good  material  as  we  actually  do  put  into  the  Flying  Swede. 

Now  I  am  presenting  the  facts  to  you  as  I  see  them,  free  from  exag- 
geration and  if  you  western  farmers  will  give  me  cooperation,  I  will  bring 
about  a  condition  that  will  save  you  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  Eesides, 
where  else  can  you  buy  a  Lister  Cultivator  as  good  as  a  Flying  Swede,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  with  the  original  rocker  movement;  four  levers  placed  in 
the  most  convenient  position  ready  to  obey  the  slightest  touch  of  the  oper- 
ator; with  dust-proof  wheel  bearings;  long-lived  hard  maple  boiled  in  oil 
disc  bearings;  rosette  disc  adjustments,  so  that  the  discs  can  be  set  to  meet 
any  required  adjustment;  a  perfect  working  rigid  steel  board  to  connect  the 
Gangs.  In  short,  remember  it  is  easy  to  imitate,  but  the  Flying  Swede  is 
emblematic  o.  all  that  has  been  tried  and  has  been  proven  true,  found  to 
be  practicable,  durable  and  fully  meeting  the  demands  of  the  farmer,  while 
the  price  is  only  $30.00.    You  can  order  today  and  pay  October  1,  1913. 

I  WILL  MAKE  A 
PRESENT  of  a 

Swede  Terror 
Cultivator 

to  the  first  farmer  who  can 
show  as  a  fact  that  he  can 
get  as  high  a  grnde  machine 
from  the  same  small  first  cost 
from  any  other  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States  as  I  will 
give  to  you  during  the  next 
30  days,  so  write  today  order- 
ing or  stating  what  you  want, 
and  get  our  large  catalog, 
No.  12. 


If  you  don't  believe  it,  just  ask  me  for  descriptions  and  prices  on 
some  of  these  implements  I  have  mentioned 

Now  the  trust  manufacturers  charge  exorbitant  prices  for  the  lines  that 
they  have  the  principal  trade  on  and  I  think  the  Association  dealers  are  to 
blame  for  handling  their  goods,  for  they  perpetually  say  ,!stick  to  the  old 
lines  and  be  loyal  to  the  manufacturer".  (And  they  appear  to  act  accord- 
ingly, regardless  of  price  and  ignore  the  welfare  of  the  farmer). 

Now  let  me  tell  you  the  facts.  I  own  my  factory  and  there  are  no  stocks, 
bonds  or  mortgages  on  record  against  it.  I  have  a  large  water  wheel  to 
supply  the  power  to  generate  electricity  to  propel  the  machinery— all  of 
which  helps  to  build  high  grade  Flying  Swede  Cultivators  and  other  farm 
tools  at  a  low  first  cost.  But  regardless  of  the  cost  of  production  just 
think  of  the  exceptional  opportunity  you  have  to  get  one  of  these  Two-row 
Flying  Swede  Cultivators  for  $30.00*;  a  One-row  for  $22.00,  free  on  board 
cars  either  Kansas  City,  Wichita,  Council  Bluffs  or  Topeka  and  you  don't 
pay  one  cent  to  me  for  it  until  October  1,  1913.  Order  the  Cultivator  now, 
cultivate  your  corn,  thresh  your  small  grain,  then  pay  me  October  1st. 

I  guarantee  the  Flying*  Swede  to  do  the  work  intended  for  it  and  you 
know,  when  you  buy  it  on  time  so  long  that  you  can  harvest  a  crop  before 
paving  for  it,  that  mv  guarantee  is  as  good  as  if  I  was  worth  ONE  HUN- 
DRED MILLION  DOLLARS. 


SHOWING  CUT  OF  OCR  FACTORY 
AT  MARSEILLES,  ILLINOIS.  LO- 
CATED BETWEEN  THE  ILLINOIS 
RIVER  AND  THE  ILLINOIS  AND 
MICHIGAN  CANAL,  AND  ON  THE 
CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND 
PACIFIC  RY,  AND  THE  CHICAGO, 
OTTAWA  AND  PEORIA  INTKR- 
I'RBAN  RY.  THUS  AFFORDING 
US  EXTRA  GOOD  FACILITIES  FOR 
SHIPPING.  ANOTHER  ADVANT- 
AGE OF  OUR  LOCATION  IS  THAT 
THE  POWER  FOR  OPERATING 
OUR  FACTORY  IS  SECURED  FROM 
THE  ILLINOIS  RIVER.  A  LARGE 
DAM  IN  THE  RIVER  TURNS  PART 
OF  THE  STREAM  INTO  A  MILL 
RACE.  FROM  WHICH  IT  PASSES 
THROUGH  A  LARGE  WATER 
WHEEL  IN  THE  POWER  HOUSE. 
THIS  WHEEL  TURNS  THE  PUL- 
LEYS OPERATING  THE  GENER- 
ATOR WHICH  SUPPLIES  ELEC- 
TRICITY FOR  POWER  AND  LIGHT. 
WE  EXTEND  A  CORDIAL  INVITA- 
TION TO  ANY  WHO  MAY  BE  IN- 
TERESTED TO  VISIT  OUR  FAC- 
TORY AT  ANT  TIME  IT  MAY  SUIT 
THEIR  CONVENIENCE.  WE  WILL 
TAKE  GREAT  PLEASURE  IN- 
SHOWING  YOU  JUST  HOW  AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS  ARE 
MADE. 


O'NEIL  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 


Flying  Swede  Factory  at 

Marseilles,  Illinois 


La  Salle,  Illinois 


February  22,  1013 
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Built  by  One  of  the 

Largest  Concerns  in  the  World 

for  American  Roads  Especially 


The  Financial  End  of  Farming 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  NINE.) 


credit,  larger  loans  or  longer  loans? 
Of  course  it  is  conceded  that  we  al- 
ways want  better  interest  rates. 

"Our  farmers  have  been  going  on 
for  the  last  ten  years  depreciating 
their  soil  and  not  increasing  produc- 
tion. In  the  last  ten  years,  ending  in 
1909,  the  cereal  crop  production  in- 
creased only  1.7  per  cent,  notwith- 
standing that  during  this  time  the 
acreage  has  probably  doubled.  This 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  declining 
fertility,  and  the  farmer  can  hardly 
expect  to  have  even  tne  present  mort- 
gage loan  conditions  continue  to  pre- 
vail, when  he  does  not  do  his  part  in 
keeping  his  soil  at  lease  up  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  the 
mortgage  was  placed. 
Price  Advance  and  Fertility  Waste 

"If  the  financial  man  paid  as  little 
attention  to  his  cash  reserve  as  does 
the  farmer  to  his  soil  reserve,  where 
would  the  farmer  get  the  loans  he 
has  even  now?  The  first  lesson  that 
every  business  man  learns  is  to  build 
up  a  reserve  fund.  The  farmer  has 
not  learned  this  vital  fact;  he  has 
not  treated  his  farm  as  a  business 
proposition.  In  many  instances  the 
increased  selling  price  of  farm  land 
is  based  falsely  upon  the  increased 
price  per  bushel,  and,  not  the  in- 
creased bushel  production,  for  the 
average  farm  today  produces  mate- 
rially less  than  ten  years  ago.  There 
is  more  net  profit  and  real  business 
method  in  an  eighty-bushel  corn  crop 
per  acre  in  one  year  than  in  our  pres- 
ent acreage  average  of  thirty-five 
bushels  for  the  last  four  years. 

Until  this  generation,  our  farmers 
have  not  Known  what  they  were 
doing,  nor  why  they  were  doing  it, 
and  anyone  could  grow  corn  whether 
he  knew  or  not.  We  know  enough 
now  of  better  farm  methods  to  double 
our  yields,  if  we  but  put  our  knowl- 
edge into  practice. 

"The  conditions  requisite  to  im- 
proved financing  methods  in  agri- 
culture are  exactly  the  same  as  in 
any  other  line  of  business.  When  the 
farmer  starts  to  operate  his  farm  on 
the  basis  of  a  real  purpose  for  the 
future,  just  as  does  the  business 
man,  or  the  railroad,  or  the  corpora- 
tion, then  will  the  farmer  have  the 
ability  to  get  the  long  time  mortgage 
loans  at  lower  rates  and  with  the 
many  privileges  the  business  organi- 
zations enjoy.  He  must  figure  out  a 
certain  definite  annual  expense  on 
the  basis  of  a  certain  gross  income;, 
which  must  be  sufficiently  in  excess 
of  the  expense  to  provide  for  proper 
maintenance  of  the  farm,  its  equip- 
ment and  its  soil  fertility;  he  must 
provide  for  the  usual  accidents  and 
crop  failures  and  th  n,  after  these 
items  have  all  been  accounted  for,  an 
additional  net  sum  or  dividend  of 
profit,  at  a  proper  rate,  based  on  the 
market  and  Increasing  value  of  the 
farm  which  he  is  operating. 

"We  can  learn  from  Europe  In  the 
matter  of  improved  farm  financing, 
just  as  we  learn  of  it  with  refer- 
ence to  permanent  farm  methods,  for 
its  farm  financing  system  is  founded 
upon  a  system  of  farming  that  bring! 
on  the  average  twice  the  yield  our 
farm  land  brings,  in  spite  or  the  fact, 
that  much  of  Its  land  has  been 
farmed  for  1,000  years  or  more.  In 
Europe  the  long-term  mortgages  con- 


tain definite  requirements  of  the 
farmer  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  to  conduct  his  farm,  rotate  his 
crops,  feed  and  build  up  the' soil  and 
generally  maintain  and  improve  the 
farm's  condition. 

Our  Interest  Holds  Up. 

"A  good  many  incorrect  and  harm- 
ful statements  are  being  widely  cir- 
culated of  late  to  the  effect  that  the 
European  farmer  pays  only  from  3  Ms 
per  cent  to  4  per  cent  interest  for  his 
money,  whereas  it  is  asserted  that 
our  farmers  pay  an  average  of  at 
least  SV2  per  cent.  This  would  lead 
our  farmers  to  believe  that  they  are 
being  held  up,  implying  an  excessive 
profit  to  the  money  lenders,  and  has 
been  used  by  some  as  an  explanation 
for  a  large  part  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  though  none  of  these  state- 
ments or  conclusions  are  accurate. 

"None  of  the  general  European 
mortgage  rates  are  lower  than  4.3 
per  cent  and  the  statement  that  our 
average  rate  is  8  %  per  cent  is  only 
a  crude  and  incorrect  estimate,  for 
the  Agricultural  department  esti- 
mates the  average  of  mortgage  rates 
is  within- 6%  per  cent.  In  the  older 
and  more  established  farm  sections 
our  farmers  are  paying  about  5  per 
cent. 

"In  the  newer  and  more  recently 
settled  sections,  though  they  are  pay- 
ing higher  rates,  yet,  keeping  in 
mind  all  conditions  and  the  careless 
manner  of  farming,  our  rates  are 
relatively  not  out  of  line  with  those 
in  Europe,  nor  with  the  rates  pre- 
vailing in  other  lines  in  this  coun- 
try. The  total  aggregate  volume  of 
our  farm  mortgage  loans  is  so  tre- 
mendous, and  all  the  low  rates  and 
large  loans  are  on  our  best  land  in 
the  older  states,  that  it  cannot  be 
possible  that  the  average  rate  is  as 
high  as  recently  stated  in  the  letter 
to  the  governors. 

Double  Taxation 

"It  is  really  to  increased  acre 
yields,  through  better  farm  methods, 
and  the  building  up  of  declining  soil 
fertility  that  we  must  look  for  the 
real  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 

"We  should  not  neglect  to  consider 
another  feature  of  the  problem, 
which  is  vital  and  far  reaching — the 
mortgage  or  double  tax.  The  farm 
pays  taxes  at  its  full  value,  then  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  pays  another 
full  value  tax,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  mortgage,  if  used  to  improve  the 
farm,  goes  to  increase  the  farm  taxes 
still  further.  This  is  the  millstone 
we  hang  about  the  neck  of  the 
farmer  and  every  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty, thus  penalizing  those  who  im- 
prove property,  those  who  by  improv- 
ing their  own  property.  Increase  the 
value  of  all  property,  yet  bear  much 
of  the  burden  that  the  unimproved 
owner  should  carry. 

"The  whole  proposition  calls  for 
action,  first  from  the  farmer,  who 
must,  do  well  and  thoroughly,  and  on 
a  coiiKtructlve  ImHis,  the  work  In-fore 
him  on  his  own  farm,  before  he  at- 
M-mptH  to  mortgage  IiIh  poorly  oper- 
ated farm,  or  buy  another  and  make 
his  financial  demands  without  Jimtl- 
rying  his  own  ponltlon.  It  Is  the  joint 
work  of  the  farmer  and  the  fimm<  ier, 
both  operating  on  a  strictly  busineHH 
hauls. " 


The  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company, 
Inc.,  maker  of  the  famous  Case 
Forty,  is  a  $40,000,000  concern.  For 
seventy  years  it  has  manufactured 
the  finest  machinery  in  its  lines. 
You  know,  and  your  friends  know, 
the  quality. 

The  Case  Company  has  thousands 
of  customers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Our  machinery  goes 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  making  the  Case  Forty 
for  our  old  customers  as  well  as  for 
hundreds  of  people  who  will  drive 
cars  in  the  cities. 

The  Case  reputation  is  staked  in 
each  car.  Our  methods  of  building, 
our  grade  of  materials,  must  be  bet- 
ter than  usually  go  into  Forties  to 
maintain  our  70-year-old  standards. 

Savings  We  Do 
Not  Make 

We  could  make  large  savings  on 
the  cost  of  our  motors  by  using 
cheaper  materials.  Also  on  clutches, 
transmissions,  drive  shafts,  wheels, 
axles  and  other  vital  parts.  We 
could  cut  our  assembling  cost  in 
two,  and  this  cost  is  one  of  the 
largest. 

We  put  into  the  Case — in  every 
car  — hundreds  of  dollars  of  extra 
value  that  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface.  But  that  insures  Case 
Service.  No  other  Forty  at  $2,200 
ever  gave  equal  value. 

What  Permits  It 

We  can  do  what  other  makers 
can't.    We  created  no  new  business 


when  we  started  making  automo- 
biles. We  had  10,000  dealers  and 
65  Branches  before  a  car  was  sold. 
We  saved  that  selling  expense.  We 
saved  officers',  sales  manager's  and 
advertising  department  salaries, 
rent  and  other  overhead  charges. 

Makers  of  other  cars  must  include 
such  costs  in  the  price. 

We  put  all  these  savings  into  the 
car  without  charging  buyers  an  ex- 
Ira  penny. 

Have  the 
Catalog 

Write  for  the  Case  Cat- 
alog, or  send  the  coupon 
for  it.  See  what  sort  of 
car  can  be  made  for 
$2,200.  Note  the  Case 
Thirty  also  at  $1 ,500. 

Case  Cars  are  built  for 
American  roads  after  70 
years  of  building  machin- 
ery to  travel  those  roads. 
You  need  such  a  car. 


This  Emblem 
on  an  automo- 
bile has  the 
same  signifi- 
cance as"  tbe 
Sterling  mark 
on  silver. 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

657  State  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  complete  information 
about  Case  "40"  and  "30." 


Name . 

Town 

State_ 


CASE  FORTY 


The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine 


5-Passenger  Touring,  Fully  Equipped,  $2,200 

Westinghouse  Electric  Starter;  Westinghouse  Electric  Lighting  System  for  all  Lamps; 
Side  and  Tail  Lamps,  Combination  Oil  and  Electric ;  Warner  Auto-Meter;  Electric  Horn; 
Rain  Vision  Ventilating  Wind  Shield;  English  Mohuir  Top,  Side  Curtains  and  Cover;  37  x4M- 
inch  Tires;  Firestone  Universal  Quick-Detachable  Demountable  Rims;  124-inch  Wheel 
Base;  Three-Ouarter  Elliptic  Springs;  4!4x5'.i-inch  Cylinders;  Brown-Lipe  Transmission; 
Timken  Full-Floating  Axle;  Rayfield  Carburetor  with  Dash  Adjustment;  Bosch  Magneto, 
Dual  System  Single  Point  Ignition.  The  usual  Tools,  Tire  Repair  Kit,  Jack,  etc.  And  in 
addition.  Extra  Tire  and  Tub*  on  Kim,  Extra  Tube  eeparate.  Tire  Chaint,  Tire  Cover 
and  Handy  Work  Light  on  long  wire. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Case  Cars  are  sold  through  1 1,000  Dealers  and  65  Branch  Houses 

Factory  Branches  at  Xilncoln,  Neb.;  Del  Moines,  la.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Chicago  and  Peoria,  ULj  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Denver,  Colo.: 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal.;  St.  Iiouls  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Billings,  Mont.;  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okl. ;  Mitchell  and  Watertown,  S.  I). 


4  Cheap,  Prof  itable  Farm  Lands 


I  Si  ^or  Stock,  Poultry  and  Hog  raising.  Dairying,  Fruit  grow- 
ing, Truck  Crops,  Alfalfa  yields  and  General  Farming,  the 
SOUTHEASTl.KN  STATES  present  soil,  climatic  and  market  condi- 
tions unsurpassed  by  any  other  region. 

Farm  land  values  nre  most  tempting.  Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from 
96  an  acre  up;  improved  proper  1 1«     range  liom  >  .«  to  *  '0  per  acre. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  A  Ohio  Railroad  or  Georgia  Southern  A  Florida  Railway 

will  help  you  find  a  dmlrahlr  fnrm  location  where  two  and  three  crops 
grow  annually.  Alfalfa  produces  4  to  A  tons,  Corn  yields  00  to  100  bu., 
Truck  crops  make  01110  to  0400,  Apple  Orchard*  $  KM)  to  t  400  per  acre, 
and  Beef  and  Pork  are  produced  at  3  to  4  eta.  per  lb. 
Let  us  know  In  what  Mote  and  branch  of  farming  you  are  Interested. 
Information  given  and  free  publications  furnished  on  application 
M.  V.  RICHARDS.  Lsae  *  Mtstjfcl  Ai.al.  Rossi   04       W..k..tto.,  D.  C. 
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P^SELF- RAISING  GATES 

swing"  over  the  snow  banks  or  other  ob- 
structions, no  shovelini  cr  igtrinrr  when 
your  tim  is  worth  mori  "  >r .  me  thing  else. 
Every  part  of  the  PeerK  s  is 

Heavily  Galvanized 

A  rust-proof  coat,  no  pa  nt  '  >  wash  and 
wc  r  off,  leaving  the  s.eel  ret  ,  ru  ty  and 
unsierhtl  . 

Built  to  stand  hard  usage — big,  jaassive 
frames;  all  No.  9  wiro  fillin  ■  an  '  a  dou  le 
F~  ety  latch. 

Ask  your  dealers  to  show  yea  a  sample 
or  send  for  our  Tt  page  Fence  and  Gate 
ca'-'logTie. 

Peerless  Wire 
Fence  Zo. 

216  MicLSt. 
AdriM, 
Mich. 


Grips  Every  Strand 
With  An  Iron  Hand 

The  Square  Deal  lock  ia  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  Square  Deal  Fence.  It 
double  grips  the  one-piece  stay  wires  to  the 
strand  wires  so  they  can't  possibly  slip.   The  wavy 
strand  wires  keep 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

tipht  and  trim  the  whole  year  round.  The  one-piece  stay  I 
I  wires  prevent  e&eeing,  bageinsr  and  buckling— require 
fewer  posts.  Get  square  deaf  prices  now— see  the  money 
you  save.  A  postal  brings  them,  also  latest  catalog  and 
^  high  grade,  four-section,  2  ft.  folding  rule— all  FREE, 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.  (8)  I 
KQg  Industrial  Street  Peoria,  Illinois 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 
freight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 

Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat- 
tle, Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry.  Etc. 

Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  save  you  tig  money— give  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
C9  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WJRE  CO., CLEVELAND. OHIO 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence.. 22 K>c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
i  ^Many  styles  and  heights.   Our  large  Free  Catalog 
^contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  Ind. 


HOG  FENCE 

i  O  C  inches  <f  A  cents  - 
fcO  high  Itarod 
100 other  styles  of  Hog,i 
i  Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing.  * 
Buy  from  factory  direct  j 
'  and  save  dealers  profit. * 
Large  Catalogue  FREE.  J 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  166     Muncie,  Ind 


ELECTRIC 

Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are  Big 

Money 
SAVERS! 


No 

more  i 
high 

UW  lifting  or  pitch-/ 
W  lng.  Saves  you 
f  work  and  light-  J 
r  .ens  draft  nearly 
60%.    Don't  rut  | 
fields  or  roads. 
We  also  furnish 
Electric  Steel 
i  Wheels  to  fit  ANY 
i  wagon.  Wheels  c 

dry  out  or  rot.  Send  for 
free  book  of  facts  and  proofs. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 

S3  Elm  i 
Qulnej,  III. 


Bird 
Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

r  Animale  Learn  at  home  to  mount 
i  l^%illlHol&  birds,     animate,  game 
beads,  fish;   tan  skins;  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  o-wn  trophies.    Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
quickly  during  spare  time.  We  guarantee  suc- 
ceu.   Charges  Ira.   Write  today  for  FREE  Il- 
lustrated book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
bowing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
male.  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
g4  Monarch  Bide-.  Omaha,  NebT 


Life  and  Business  in  the  Capital  of  Mexico 


J^EXICO  CITY — The  revolu- 
JV1  I  tion  has  been  going  on 
SrHBi  here  for  over  two  years, 
J*****"/  but  as  far  as  any  "shoot- 
ing up  the  town"  is  concerned,  this 
Mexican  capital  has  been  as  quiet  as 
is  Glasgow  on  Sunday.  This  is  so 
only  from,  a  military  standpoint.  In 
other  respects  Mexico  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  and  busiest  cities  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

When  I  started  across  the  bound- 
ary I  was  warned  that  I  took  my 
life  in  my  hands,  and  that  I  would 
always  be  in  danger  of  the  Mexican 
bullets.  I  replied  that  I  would  at 
any  rate  escape  the  American  auto- 
mobile and  that  all  the  bullets  of 
Mexico  could  not  equal  the  danger 
of  crossing  the  street  in  New  York 
ot  Chicago.  I  find  that  I  hare 
jumped  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire.  Mexico  City  swarms  with 
automobiles,  and  they  go  at  such 
speed  that  they  would  be  held  up  on 
any  country  road  in  the  United 
States.  Here  no  speed  limit  what- 
ever ii  observed,  and  even  the  taxi- 
cabs  race  each  other  on  the  chief 
business  streets.  Limousines  go  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour  over  the  asphalt 
of  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  and  in 
the  Avenida  de  San  Francisco,  the 
Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue  of  this 
town,  the  motor  cars  fairly  bump 
each  other  as  they  fly  this  way  and 
that.  The  same  is  true  of  all  kinds 
of  traffic.  The  motor  drays  make 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  motor  cycles,  which  go 
so  fast  that  their  wheels  seem  solid 
disks.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it,  and  my  heartbeats,  as  I  have 
tried  to  keep  out  of  their  way,  have 
worn  my  throat  to  a  frazzle. 

Not  Dead  Yet 
I  had  expected  to  find  Mexico 
City  a  "deader."  I  thought  the 
revolution  would  have  squeezed  the 
life  out  of  business,  and  that  the 
people  and  prices  would  be  on  the 
downgrade.  I  find  it  quite  the  re- 
verse. The  troubles  which  have 
been  going  on  over  the  country  have 
scared  the  rich  haciendados  into 
renting  or  buying  property  in  the 
capital,  and  they  have  come  here 
until  conditions  are  stable.  They 
are  good  money  spenders,  and  the 
opera  house  is  now  filled  every 
night.  I  find  the  streets  thronged 
with  people  and  the  stores  fillv.1 
with  goods  bearing  cost  marks  as 
high,  or  higher,  than  those  of  the 
states.  I  find  new  buildings  going 
up  on  the  outskirts  and  construction 
of  one  kind  or  other  on  the  chief 
business  streets.  Just  below  the 
Alameda  a  national  theater,  which 
is  to  cost  high  into  the  millions,  is 
almost  completed,  and  on  the  Plaza 
de  la  Republica  stands  the  great 
steel  skeleton  of  the  Legislative 
Palace,  which,  if  it  is  ever  com- 
pleted, will  cost  something  like 
$6,000,000. 

Built  on  a  Swamp 
I  say,  if  it  is  ever  completed.  The 
building  promises  to  be  too  heavy 
for  its  foundation,  and  it  is  slowly 
sinking  into  the  great  bed  of  ooze 
upon  which  this  city  stands.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  National  theater, 
the  new  postoffice    and    of  other 
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great  buildings  which  are  slowly 
and  gradually  going  down  into  the 
ooze.  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
drainage  system  has  been  intro- 
duced, but  this  has  taken  off  the 
subsoil  water  which  aided  in  up- 
holding the  principal  buildings,  and 
they  are  now  said  to  be  more  stable 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
ground  is  well  soaked. 

The  Mexico  of  today  is  founded 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Montezumas,  and  I  am  told  that 
there  has  been  a  city  right  here 
since  a  hundred  years  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America.  The  cap- 
ital of  Montezuma  was  a  town  of 
islands  and  mainland  cut  up  by 
canals.  It  had  hundreds  of  bridges, 
and  its  120,000  houses,  made  of  red 
porous  stone,  skirted  the  canals  and 
had  cement  sidewalks,  lining  the 
waterways,  just  as  has  the  Venice  of 
today. 

After  the  conquest,  when  the 
Spaniards  built  their  capital,  they 
did  not  go  to  the  highlands,  but 
chose  the  same  site  that  formed  the 
Aztec  metropolis.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  they  have  filled  up  the 
canals  and  drained  a  large  part  of 
the  lakes,  and  they  have  now  build- 
ings covering  a  space  which  is  many 
times  larger  than  that  of  the  an- 
cient city.  The  Mexico  City  of  the 
present  covers  about  twenty  square 
miles.  It  has  a  population  of  more 
than  half  a  million,  and,  including 
its  outskirts,  or  the  federal  district, 
it  is  .more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
city  of  Washington. 

It  is  a  well  lighted  city,  having 
2,500  arc  lamps,  and  so  many  car 
lines  that  if  put  end  to  end  they 
would  reach  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  Boston. 

Owing  to  the  swampy  foundation 
there  are  no  skyscrapers,  and  the 
main  business  blocks  are  of  three 
and  four  stories.  There  is  not  the 
broken  sky  line  of  our  American 
cities,  and  the  town  looks  more  like 
one  of  the  old  world  than  of  the 
new. 

Mexico  from  Cathedra  Tower 
But  suppose  we  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  Mexico  City.  We  can  get  it 
from  one  of  the  twin  towers  of  the 
great  cathedral,  which  forms  the 
pivot  around  which  the  whole  city 
moves.  This  is  the  highest  capital 
north  of  the  Panama  canal.  It  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  the  other 
great  capitals  of  the  world,  and  the 
cathedral  towers  are  200  feet  higher. 

The  cathedral  stands  on  the  spot 
which  forms  the  center  of  the  great 
city  of  the  Montezumas;  it  is  just 
above  the  site  of  the  pyramid  upon 
which  lay  the  sacrificial  stone  where 
the  Aztecs  sacrificed  their  victims 
and  upon  which  60,000  slaves  were 
slain  every  year.  That  pyramid  rose 
within  fitfy  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  it  was  there  that  Monte- 
zuma stood  beside  Cortez  when  he 
took  him  up  to  show  him  the  city. 

We  take  a  taxi  and  are  soon  at 
the  cathedral.  We  choose  the  south- 
ern tower  and  enter  the  little  door 
at  its  foot.  We  wind  our  way  round 
and  round  through  the  darkness  up 
steps  worn  hollow  by  the   feet  of 


thousands,  and  at  last  come  out 
high  above  the  Mexican  capital. 

What  a  magnificent  site  for  a 
city!  We  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico  and  surrounded  by 
mountains  which  make  a  series  of 
fortifications,  created  by  nature,  be- 
yond which  as  I  write  the  rebels  are 
fighting.  The  mountains  reach  to 
the  skies  and  those  two  great  peaks 
off  there  at  the  south  are  covered 
with  snow;  they  are  Popocatapetl 
and  Ixtaccihuatl.  Old  Popo  is  con- 
sidered the  husband  of  the  latter, 
and  is  everywhere  known  as  "The 
White  Woman."  See  how  like 
a  sleeping  giantress  it  looks,  aB, 
carved  in  silver,  it  lies  there  out- 
stretched upon  the  purple  rocks 
which  slope  down  to  the  plain;  It 
lies  on  its  back,  with  face  upturned, 


AS  TO  FLAVOR 
Found  Her  Favorite  Again 


A  bright  young  lady  tells  how  she 
came  to  be  acutely  sensitive  as  to 
the  taste  of  coffee: 

"My  health  had  been  very  poor 
for  several  years,"  she  says.  "I 
loved  coffee  and  drank  it  for  break- 
fast, but  only  learned  by  accident, 
as  it  were,  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
the  constant,  dreadful  headaches 
from  which  I  suffered  every  day, 
and  of  the  nervousness  that  drove 
sleep  from  my  pillow  and  so  de- 
ranged my  stomach  that  everything 
I  ate  gave  me  acute  pain.  (Tea  is 
just  as  injurious,  because  it  con- 
tains caffeine,  the  same  drug  found 
in  coffee.) 

"My  condition  finally  got  so  seri- 
ous that  I  was  advised  by  my  doctor 
to  go  to  a  hospital.  There'  they 
gave  me  what  I  supposed  was  cof- 
fee, and  I  thought  it  was  the  best  I 
ever  drank,  but  I  have  since  learned 
it  was  Postum.  I  gained  rapidly 
and  came  home  in  four  weeks. 

"Somehow  the  coffee  we  used  at 
home  didn't  taste  right  when  I  got 
back.  I  tried  various  kinds,  but 
none  tasted  as  good  as  that  I  drank 
in  the  hospital,  and  all  brought  back 
the  dreadful  headaches  and  the 
'sick-all-over"  feeling. 

"One  day  I  got  a  package  of  Pos- 
tum, and  the  first  taste  of  it  I  took 
I  said,  'That's  the  good  coffee  we 
had  in  the  hospital!'  I  have  drank 
it  ever  since,  and  eat  Grape-Nuts  for 
my  breakfast.  I  have  no  more 
headaches  and  feel  better  than  I 
have  for  years."  Name  given  upon 
request.  Read  the  famous  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.    "There's  a.  reason." 

Postum  now  comes  in  concen- 
trated, powder  form,  called  Instant 
Postum.  It  is  prepared  by  stirring 
a  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  adding  sugar  to  taste,  and 
enough  cream  to  bring  the  color  to 
golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient; 
there's  no  waste,  and  the  ilavor  is 
always  uniform.  Sold  by  grocers — 
45  to  50-cup  tin,  30  cents;  90  to 
100-cup  tin,  50  cents. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  gro- 
cer's name  and  2-cent  stamp  for 
postage.  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. — Advertisement. 
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and  we  can  see  ita  mighty  breasts 
and  the  whole  outline  of  its  gigantic 
body  clear  to  the  snowy  feet,  which 
are  turned  toward  old  Popo. 
The  Valley  ol  Mexico 
Now  look  at  the  valley  In  the  cen- 
ter of  which  we  are  standing.  Do 
you  wonder  that  it  was  chosen  as 
the  center  of  the  Aztec  empire  and 
as  the  site  of  the  best  of  that  old 
civilization?  It  is  a  garden  spot, 
forty-five  miles  long  and  thirty 
miles  wide,  with  a  half-dozen  silvery 
lakes  running  through  it.  These 
lakes  rise  one  over  the  other,  the 


look  a  little  closer  at  the  great  ex- 
panse of  bricR  fields  which  make  up 
the  houses;  each  house  has  a  hole  in 
Its  center;  that  is  the  patio,  or 
court,  around  which  the  rooms  run. 
This  often  constitutes  the  garden  of 
the  family,  and  we  can  see  trees 
rising  here  and  there  over  the  roofs 
The  tops  of  the  buildings  are  al- 
most level,  save  where  a  public  office 
here  and  there  rises  higher,  or 
where  the  many  churches,  with  their 
spires  and  towers,  stand  in  evidence 
of  the  days  when  this  land  was  ruled 
by  priests.     Their  roofs,  like  those 


Interior  View  of  Mexico's  New  Postoffice 


level  of  all  of  them  being  above  that 
upon  which  the  Mexican  capital 
stands. 

Skirting  the  lakes  and  covering 
the  valley,  and  coming  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  city,  are  plains  of  richest 
green,  and  within  them  is  the  great 
red  and  gray  expanse  of  low  build- 
ings which  make  up  Mexico  City. 
That  vast  building  off  to  the  south 
cost  over  $2,000,000;  it  is  the  new 
penitentiary,  and  it  is  now  the  home 
of  many  a  rebel,  including  General 
Bernardo  Reyes. 

Off  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city  we  can  see  Chapultepec,  where 
is  now  the  White  House  of  Mexico, 
the  home  of  President  Madero.  It  is 
there  that  Montezuma  had  his  sum- 
mer residence,  and  there  President 
Diaz  lived.  That  wide  avenue, 
shaded  with  trees  and  decorated 
with  magnificent  statues  which  leads 
to  it,  is  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma, 
and  the  magnificent  buildings  about, 
are  the  Colonias;  they  cover  thou- 
sands of  acres  and  form  the  new  sec- 
tions of  the  capital  which  were 
planned  by  Americans  and  built  with 
American  money. 

The  Mexican  Housetops 
Nqw  take  your  glass  and  look  at 
the  great  checkerboard  of  Mexico 
City.  The  most  of  the  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  and  the 
whole  seems  to  be  divided  up  into 
rquare  fields  paved  with  brick.  That 
is  how  the  capital  looks  from  the 
sky. 

The  roofs  of  all  the  houses  below 
us  are  flat.  There  Is  not  a  chimney 
in  the  whole  city,  and  you  can  num- 
ber the  furnaces  on  your  fingers  an  1 
toes.  These  people  do  all  their 
heating  and  cooking  with  charcoal, 
and  a  hot-water  plant  would  be  hh 
great  a  wonder  here  as  the  Siamese 
twins  or  a  five-legged     calf.  Now 


of  all  of  the  buildings,  are  covered 
with  bricks  laid  in  lime  mortar,  and 
there  is  almost  as  much  masonry  on 
the  top  of  a  house  as  there  is  in  its 
walls. 

A  Walk  Through  Business  Section 
We  cross  the  Plaza  and  go  up  the 
Avenida  de  San  Francisco.  The  sun 
has  now  set  and  the  electric  lights 
have  sprung  out.  The  street  blazes 
with  the  arc  lamps,  which,  fastened 
to  posts  about  fifteen  feet  high,  run 
through  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  lights  are  so  arranged 
that  each  cluster  of  five  is  not  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  distant  from 
that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.  The  windows  of  the  shops  are 
also  illuminated  and  the  asphalt 
shines  like  polished  glass  under  the 
electric  rays. 

Now  stop  a  moment  and  notica  the 
people.  There  are  represent  tives 
here  from  all  over  Europe — Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen,  Englishmen  and 
Spaniards,  and  also  many  Americans. 
We  see  our  goods  in  the  stores  and 
hear  the  English  language  often 
spoken  as  we  walk  through  the 
streets.  There  are  many  rich  Mex- 
icans, and  some  of  them  co.me  in 
from  the  country  with  the  costume 
of  the  old  haciendado,  consisting  of 
an  immense  somnrero  loaded  with 
silver  and  a  stilt  of  rich  cloth  deco- 
rated with  numerous  buttons  and 
braid.  There  are  many  perm  men 
wearing  blankets  over  their  shoul- 
ders and  Indian  women  with  black 
rebosas  wrapped  round  their  heads. 
There  are  also  girls  of  the  well  to  do 
Classes,  Clad  in  black,  with  black 
shawls  around  their  heads,  and  oth- 
ers wearing  high-heeled  shoeH  and 
Paris  hats  like  those  of  our  ladleH  at 
home,  and  most  of  the  women  have 
powder  and  paint  upon  their  dark 
faces. 

fCopyrlKht.  1913.  by  Kriink  O.  Curprntni.j 


Happy  Days,  Fellows! 

A  pretty  girl,  a  sleigh,  a  smooth 
road,  and  a  pipeful  of  Velvet !  Can  you 
think  of  a  better  combination  than  that? 

But  whether  you  have  the  girl  and 
sleigh  or  not — there's  lots  and  lots  of 
pleasure  in  a  big,  red  tin  of  Velvet.  It's 
so  mild  and  rich  and  fragrant  that  you 
can't  help  but  enjoy  it.  And  snow,  rain 
or  shine — winter  or  summer — you  can 
always  have  this  delightfully  smooth 
tobacco. 

Don't  go  without  it.  Ask  your 
storekeeper  for  Velvet  today.  You 
W  ant  the  best. 


Full-size 
2-ounce  Tins 


Beautify^  Protect $  Most  Sacred  Spot 


I  Harmonious  Beauty  and  Permanent  Protection  are  Combined  in 

Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  and  Entrance  Arches. 


Special  prices  to 
Churches  and  Ceme- 
[tery  Ass'n's. 


Placed  around  the  community  burying  ground  they 

arc  an  expression  of  remembrance  and  levotion  by  fhe  'iving  and  give 

the  last  resting  place  of  loved  ones  a  well-kep'.  appearance. 

Built  to  last,  of  heavy  ga'vanized  wire,  in  various  ornamen- 
•  tal  patterns.  Are  cheaper  than  wood  and  much  more  orna- 
■      mental.  Designed  for  publicparks  and  private  grounds. 
\^~- .  Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog.  1 

|3PJI>J];-  Cyclone  Fence  Co..  Dept  83  Waukegan.IH. 


Trojan  More-CoriiSorter"^ 

J  Wonderful  Time  Saving  Money  Making  Invention  W 


SAVES  THE  dOOD  SEED.  DISCARDS  1  Hh  BAD. 
Increases  both  quality  and  quantity,  sorts  corn  in 
uniform  sizes  so  your  planter  will  drop  3  good  ker 
nels  to  a  lull  99  times  out  ot  100.  None  other  like  It. 
Your  boy  or  girl  can  operate  it.    .lust  fill  the  imp 
per,  turn  the  crank  and  the  Trojan  does  the  rest. 
AYS  FOR  ITSELF  ON  4  ACRES.  A  small  lnvest- 
ent  that  is  irunrantced  to  pay  for  Itself  on  4  acres. 
The  price  is  cheap  because  It  is  sold  direct  from 
factory  to  you.   Oct  my  special  low  frclirht  pre* 
paid  price,  and  my  special  free  trial  offer  and 
guarantee.   Write  for  Illustrated  circulur  and 
price  today.  Address 


W.  K.  Voorhees.  Mgr.  Standard  Mil  Co.,  405  State  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
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JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 

All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 

$1.80 
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ART-PAR 


This  addition  to  the  long  established  and  old 
reliable  Hart-Parr  line,  is  our  answer  to  the  constantly- 
increasing  demand  for  a  medium  power  tractor.  A 
tractor  built  especially  for  farms  as  small  as  160  acres. 


Many  inexperienced  builders 
have  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  field 
with  untried,  untested  small  size 
tractors.  Even  with  our  many 
years  of  tractor  building  experience, 
we  were  not  satisfied  to  do  this. 
First,  we  gave  long,  careful  thought 
to  the  power  problems  of  the  small 
farm.  We  studied  the  requirements 
from  every  angle.  Then  we  de- 
signed and  built  this  25  B.  H.  P.  trac- 
tor especially  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions. Next,  we  gave  this  tractor 
a  thoro,  searching  shop  and  field 
test.  Step  by  step,  we  modified 
and  strengthened  it.  No  guess  work 
at  any  stage. 

And  now,  that  we  ourselves  are 
convinced  that  this  new  Twenty- 
five  is  right,  we  offer  it  to  the 
farmer  as  the  only  small  tractor 
that  really  is  efficient,  reliable  and 
economical  in  every  respect.  It 
will  prove  a  profitable  investment 


on  farms  of  160  to  320  acres.  And 
the  price  is  within  reach  of  the 
small  farmer's  pocket  book. 

The  same  general  features  of 
construction  which  have  made  our 
30, 40  and  60  B.  H.  P.  outfits  so  suc- 
cessful, are  embodied  in  this  new 
Hart- Parr  model.  It  is  built  almost 
entirely  of  steel,  thus  insuring 
greatest  strength  with  light  weight. 
The  drive  wheels  are  equipt  with 
our  wonderful  wave  form  lugs, 
making  the  tractor  well  fitted  for 
work  on  soft  soil. 

In  combination  with  the  Hart- 
Parr-Sattley  Self-Lift  Plow,  shown 
in  the  illustration,  it  forms  a  strict- 
ly One- Man  Outfit.  It  will  easily 
take  the  place  of  10  sturdy  horses 
and  do  the  work  better,  quicker 
and  cheaper.  It  has  two  working 
speeds — 1.8  and  2.6  miles  per  hour. 
It  uses  cheapest  kerosene  for 
fuel  at  all  loads,  and  is  oil  cooled. 


Write  today  for  illustrated  circular  fully  decribing  the 
important  features  of  this  new  Hart- Parr  Oil  Tractor. 

69 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

254  LAWLER  ST.  CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 


Stop  Guessing  Weights 

It's  too  costly.  The  profitable  business- 
like policy  is  to  weigh  all  you  buy  and 
sell  on  an  accurate,  reliable 

Fairbanks  Scale 

High  prices  for  crops  and  live  stock 
make  scales  of  greater  value  to  vou  than 

eyer  before.  A  scale  should  easily  pay  for  itself  in  a  year,  then  what  you  save  the  rest 
of  its  life  is  clear  gain. 

YOU  Should  Buy  a  r>  l?  r>  a  rrcrr  Its  weights  are  never  questioned. 
Fairhanlfe  <srale  USt.    It  is  easily  kept  in  adjustment. 

rairoanKsscaie   ■  n  wui  last  a  lifetime. 

The  features  of  Fairbanks  Scales  that  place  them  above  compe- 
tition are  given  in  Catalog  No.  SD821  Write  for  a  copy. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  CO.  Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City 

Oil  and  Gasoline  En&ian,  Oil  Tracton,  Pumps.  Water  Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 


When  writing  to  the  advertisers  on  this  page 
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Rearing  Boys  on   the  Farm 

V--The  Country  Boy  and  His  Chum 


TOCK  raisers  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  animals  of 
all  kinds  go  in  herds  or 
droves.  The  bell  sheep 
leads  the  flock;  cattle  can  always  be 
found  in  droves,  and  horses  very 
seldom  are  alone.  It  is  so  with 
boys.  The  boy  who  is  raised  alone, 
with  no  one  but  his  elders  with 
whom  to  associate,  is  worthy  of  our 
sympathy. 

However,  the  desire  for  close 
companionship  comes  only  with  the 
approach  of  adolescence,  and  chum- 
ship with  one  of  the  other  sex  is  a 
very  much  later  development.  Small 
boys  play  alone,  or  with  nne  or  two 
companions.  The  games  of  early 
years  are  individualistic  games,  and 
never  those  team  games  which  are 
the  distinctive  features  of  later 
years.  The  control  of  a  boy's  friend- 
ships until  he  reaches  the  early 
'teens  is  a  comparatively  easy  task 
for  the  careful  parent,  but  as  the 
boy  approaches  adolescence  another, 
and  still  another,  companion  is 
added.  The  friendships  become 
stronger,  and  before  we  know  it  a 
fully  developed  gang  is  formed.  The 
country,  and  especially  the  small 
towns,  are  full  of  such  groups,  or 
gangs,  not  necessarily  bad.  They 
are  the  result  of  the  promptings  of 
the  boy's  social  nature,  and  the 
gangs  are  formed  from  just  exactly 
the  same  motives  as  induce  their 
mothers  to  organize  ladies'  aid  so- 
cieties, or  their  fathers  to  form  se- 
cret organizations. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  can 
be  observed  in  regard  to  these  boy 
groups.  It  is  the  almost  universal 
custom  for  boys  to  organize  these 
gangs,  or  clubs.  Practically  every 
boy  who  has  an  opportunity  belongs 
to  some  club,  either  good  or  bad, 
which  the  boys  themselves  have  or- 
ganized. It  may  only  last  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks — rarely  longer 
— but  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  boy's  life  while  it  exists.  Boys 
begin  forming  these  organizations 
at  about  10  years  of  age,  and  they 
are  the  most  attractive  at  about  13. 
There  is  then  a  gradual  dropping 
away,  until  they  cease  to  exist  at 
about  16.  The  gangs  of  young 
hoodlums  in  their  early  20s,  often 
found  in  small  towns,  are  generally 
spontaneous,   with   little  or  no  or- 


ganization. At  16  the  boy  again 
confines  his  attention  to  one  or  two 
friends,  but  they  are  members  of  the 
other  sex.  He  and  his  best  girl,  his 
friend  and  his  best  girl,  form  a 
clique. 

Boys'  clubs  are  organized  for  va- 
rious reasons — a  very  few  have  se- 
crets as  their  basis,  a  lesser  number 
are  philanthropic,  and  by  far  the 
larger  number  are  athletic  or  preda- 
tory. There  are  base  ball  clubs, 
tramping  clubs  and  nature  clubs. 

Girls  and  boys  In  their  early 
'teens  never  organize  together.  Some 
adults,  in  seeking  to  form  clubs  in 
Sunday  schpol,  Endeavor  societies 
or  elsewhere,  sometimes  try  the  ut- 
terly impossible  task  of  forming  a 
congenial  organization  of  boys  and 
girls.    It  cannot  be  done. 

Now  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  clubs  have  a  very  definite  or- 
ganization. There  may  not  be  any 
specified  officers,  but  the  leader  is 
there,  just  the  same.  Win  him  and 
you  have  won  the  gang.  Boys  are 
hero  worshipers,  and  they  follow  the 
leader  as  the  sheep  the  bell. 

Parents  and  teachers  are  often 
very  much  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  their  boys  belong  to  these  clubs, 
which  they  do  not  control.  The 
gangs  are  often  a  source  of  great 
anmyance  to  the  churches  of  the 
village,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
constitute  a  large  opportunity  in 
winning  boys.  The  sensible  thing 
for  parents,  teachers  and  ministers 
to  do  is  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  clubs.  Many  a  man  has  become 
himself  the  leader  of  a  club  of  boys, 
and  when  he  has  done  this  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  lead  them  whith- 
ersoever he  will. 

The  problem  of  the  country 
church  has  become  a  difficult  one  to 
solve.  This  in  many  instances  has 
been  because  it  has  not  been  able  to 
reach  and  hold  the  young  people  of 
the  community.  It  can  best  do  so 
by  recognizing  that  boys  and  girls, 
young  men  and  young  women,  have 
certain  natural  social  instincts,  and 
that  they  do  form  in  clubs.  When 
the  country  church  becomes  the  so- 
cial center  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  situated,  socializing  its 
religion,  it  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  reaching  the  young  people  of 
the  community.    E.  F.  DENISON. 


Dead-Beat  Cow  Boarding  House 


ES 


NY  boarding  housekeeper 
that  does  not  know  which 
of  his  boarders  are  paying 
for  their  board,  or  even 
which  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances might  be  able  to  pay  for 
it,  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  poor 
business  man  on  the  short  road  to 
bankruptcy.  Let  no  reader  sneer  at 
such  l  man,  for  many  of  them  are  in 
the  same  condition.  Nearly  all  the 
readers  of  this  paper  are  running  a 
boarding  house — cow  boarding 
house — and  very  few  of  them  know 
which  of  their  boarders  are  paying 
for  board,  or  even  which  ones,  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  might 


be  able  to  pay  board.  Most  board- 
ing housekeepers  have  persons  at 
their  tables  who  might  and  would 
pay  board  if  they  were  not  out  of 
employment.  The  wise  boarding 
housekeeper  hustles  around  to  se- 
cure a  job  for  such  in  order  that 
they  may  pay  for  what  they  con- 
sume. In  nearly  all  cow  boarding 
houses  there  are  individuals  that 
might  and  would  pay  for  what  they 
receive  if  conditions  were  right.  The 
capacity  of  some  cows  to  pay  for 
their  board  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  bonrd  they  receive.  The  wise 
keeper  of  a  cow  boarding  house  will 
see  to  it  that  his  cows  have  the  right 
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ldntl  of  board  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  way,  to  say  nothing  of  yielding 
a  profit  to  the  proprietor. 

But  In  every  boarding  house  there 
are  those  that  cannot,  and  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  pay  their 
board.  These  are  the  dead-beat 
boarders,  who  should  be  shown  the 
way  to  the  door.  Just  so,  In  every 
cow  boarding  house  there  are  those 
that  cannot  be  made  to  pay  for  their 
board.  These,  as  soon  as  discovered, 
should  also  be  shown  to  the  door. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  the 
tow  boarding  housekeeper  to  ascer- 
tain which  cows  answer  to  this  de- 
scription. Once  or  twice  a  week  he 
may  weigh  the  milk  they  give,  and 
whenever  convenient  may  have  it 
tested  at  the  local  creamery  agency, 
md  this  will  tell  him  the  story, 
rhis  will  free  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  a  trip  to  the  bankruptcy 
mirt,  which  would,  in  many  cases, 
ie  necessary  did  he  not  draw  on  the 
irofits  from  other  forms  of  farm  ac- 
tivity to  make  up  the  boarding  house 
leficit. 

A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  suffi- 
cient, but  sometimes  it  takes  several 


words,  paragraphs,  even.  Some 
men  have  to  be  hit  with  a  club  be- 
fore they  will  see  a  point,  but  the 
average  farmer  is  not  so  dull  as  that. 


<  aked  Udder  in  Cows 
Caked  udder  in  -cows  is  also  com- 
monly called  garget,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds — one  non-contagious, 
the  other  infectious. 

It  is  a  frequent  trout»le,  especially 
in  cold  weather,  often  due  to  "catch- 
ing cold"  in  the  udder.  The  symp- 
toms usually  appear  soon  after  calv- 
ing, and  many  complications  often 
ensue,  sometimes  leaving  the  cow 
with  a  damaged  quarter. 

Since  cows  are  so  high-priced,  it 
is  certainly  poor  economy  to  attempt 
home  treatment  in  severe  cases.  If 
your  veterinarian  treats  the  case  he 
can  give  you  the  benefit  of  a  per- 
sonal examination.  If  a  veterina- 
rian is  not  available,  the  general 
treatment  is  to  give  a  purgative  of 
epsom  salts,  bathe  the  udder  with 
warm  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  several  tablespoonfuls  of 
sodium  hyposulphite.  Dry  com 
pletely  and  rub  in  carbolated  lard  or 
vaseline.    Milk  frequently. 


Old  Agriculture  and  the  New 


TALK  nowadays  of  im- 
proved agriculture  and 
new  agricultural  methods. 
Jt  may  surprise  some  read- 
irs,  when  we  have  prided  ourselves 
s  new  and  progressive  in  discover- 
es  for  which  the  world  is  indebted 
d  the  twentieth  century,  to  learn 
hat  even  in  agriculture  there  is  no 
ew  thing  under  the  sun,  and  that 
enerations  ago  intelligent  men  had 
s  clear  a  knowledge  of  fundamental 
sricultural  principles  as  we  have 
oday.  This  fact  is  admirably  illus- 
rated  by  the  menu  card  given  to 
very  guest  at  the  banquet  to  the 
armers  in  Missouri,  which  con- 
I  uded  the  exercises  of  Farmers' 
eek  at  Columbia.  The  menu  pre- 
ented  an  inexhaustive  list  of  quo- 
ations  Irom  the  classics.  It  was 
repared  and  the  translations  were 
lade  by  a  Missouri  farmer,  who 
rows  apples  on  his  own  farm,  and 
•  aa  thought  worthy  to  occupy  the 
hair  of  archaeology  in  the  Univer- 
ity  of  Missouri.  As  a  preliminary 
xplanation  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
hat  Hesiod  wa«  a  Greek  poet,  who 
rrore  2,700  years  ago;  that  Horace 
nd  Virgil  were  Latin  poets,  who 
.rote  1,900  years  ago,  and  that 
:ato  waff  a  Roman  statesman,  who 
ived  in  the  same  age.  Here  follow 
orae  of  the  quotations  from  these 
ncient  agricultural  authorities: 

What  Is  the  first  principle  of  good  ap- 
iculture? To  plow  well.  What  Is  the 
econd?  To  plow  again  — C'ato. 

What  Is  the  moHt  certain  source  of 
roflt   In    farming?   flood    pasture  land. 

he  second  source?  Pretty  koo<I  pasture 
ind— C'ato. 

Nothing  Is  more  profitable  than  to  take 
ood  care  of  your  cattle.— Cato. 
The  appetite  of  the  good  larmr-r  Is  to 
•il  and  not  to  huy.— Cato. 
Know  that  with  a  farm,  as  with  a  man, 
owever  productive  it  may  he.  If  It  has 
io  spending  hahlt,  not  much  will  lie  W-ft 
ver  —Cato. 

It  Is  from  the  tillers  of  the  soil  that 
jring  the  best  citizens,  the  stanchest 
ddlers,  and  theirs  are  the  enduring  r<- 
ards  whim  are  most  grateful  and  least 
nvled.— Cato. 

That  cow  Is  best  shaped  that  Is  grlm- 
•oking,  with  nn  ugly  h<-nd.  nn  abundance 
f  mck,  with  no  end  of  length  or  her  Hide, 
nd  everything  large  about  li'-r  down  to 
<r  foot  -Virgil. 

The  wise  Kathri  of  has  Willed  that 
ie  farmer's  path  shall  !><•  no  easy  OTIC 
lot  Toll  has  conquered  the  world,  relent- 
•s  Toll.— Virgil. 


Galatea  flings  an  apple  at  me,  like  the 
saucy  girl  as  she  is.— Virgil. 
Haste  to  the  field  with  break  of  glim- 
mering morn, 
So  that  thy  grounds    may    wave  with 
thickening  corn.  — Hesiod. 

The  stream  of  plenty  knows  no  pause; 
the  year  is  always  teeming  either  with 
apples,  or  with  animal  produce,  or  the 
sheaf  of  Ceres  wheat  ears,  loading  the 
furrows  with  increase  and  bursting  the 
barns.— Virgil. 

A  stripling  throws 
Heedless    the  seed,  and  in  one  furrow 
strows 

The  handful  twice.  — Hesiod. 

The  sustenance  of  Nature  hidden  lies; 
The  gods  have  covered  it  from  human 
eyes  —Hesiod. 
What  makes  a  cornfield  smile;  what 
star  suits  best  for  turning  up  the  soil, 
and  marrying  the  vine  to  the  elm;  what 
care  oxen  need;  what  is  the  method  of 
breeding  cattle,  and  what  weight  of  men's 
experience  preserves  the  frugal  common- 
wealth of  bees?  Such  is  the  song  I  now 
essay. — Cato. 

My  prayers  with  this  I  used  to  charge— 
A  piece  of  land,  not  very  large, 
Wherein  there  should  a  garden  be 
A  clear  spring  flowing  ceaselessly, 
And  where,   to  crown  the  whole,  there 
should 

A  patch  be  found  of  growing  wood. 
All  this,  and  more,  the  gods  have  sent 
And  I  am  heartily  content.      — Horace. 

Here  is  a  land  where  no  bulls,  breathing 
fire  from  their  nostrils,  have  plowed 
the  soil;  where  no  enormous  dragons' 
teeth  were  ever  sown;  where  no  human 
harvest  started  up,  bristling  with  helmets 
and  crowded  lances;  but  teeming  com 
and  the  wine  god's  Massic  juice  have 
made  it  their  own;  its  tenants  are  burst- 
ing crops  and  luxmiant  herds  of  cattle. 
Hence  comes  the  war  horse  that  prances 
proudly  into  the  battlefield;  hence  the 
white  flocks  upon  a  thousand  hills.  Think, 
too.  of  stately  cities,  and  trophies  of  hu- 
man toll,  and  towns  plied  by  man's  hand, 
with  great  rivers  flowing  bercath  their 
honored  walls.  It  Is  a  land,  too,  which 
has  disclosed  streams  of  metal  mantling 
in  its  veins,  a  land  that  has  produced 
mortal  tribes  of  heroic  mould. 

Hall  to  thee,  miyhtv  mother  of  noble 
fruits  and  noble  men.— Virgil. 

Favorite  Fiction 

"TJghtnlng    Express. " 

"Information  Hureau." 

"Highest  PrlCM  I'ald   for  Old  fJold." 

"We  Named  Her  for  Aunt  Mehltabel 
Ti.  cause  We  Ukc  (he  N'ame." 

"So  Mnnv  Friends  Have  Hige,]  Me  to 
Print  the  Story  of  My  Ufc  That  T  Have 
kcluetantlv    Heelded    to    l)o  Ho." 

■•Yes.  That  Is  a  Splendid  Portrait;  the 
Artist  Has  Caught  Your  llest  Kxpres- 
slon." 

"Old  P.oy.  If  You  Had  Asked  Me  T 
Could  Have  Told  You  Not  lo  Put  Any 
Money  on  That  Horse." 

"Speaking  LUMP— CMBMPO  Tribune. 

\<-u    Vnnif*  for  It 

A  lady  living  In  Dorchester  recently  left 
her  now  Irish  maid  In  charge  of  the  house 
while  she  went  shopping.  Among  her 
purchases  was  an  umbrella  stand  for  th« 
vestibule.  After  her  shopping  tour  sho 
paid  n.  vl«lt  to  a  friend  and  did  not  arrive 
home    until  late. 

"Well.  Marv."  she  raid  "did  :i  iv  par  k- 
MIM  come?" 

"Y<  .  mum."  wn»  the  reply.  "The 
wagon  rum  wld  th'  ciispldorc  for  th'  um- 
brellles.'  — Hoston  Transcript. 


Which  Looks  the  More  Practical? 


A  Lot  of  Machinery -or  —"The 'Automatic 

The  "automatic"  is  self-powered;  engine  and  separator  in 
one.  The  two  are  not  loosely  connected;  they  are  solidly 
combined.  The  little  engine  is  compactly  built  into  the 
separator  itself,  and  is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  bowl  spins 
at  high,  even  speed  without  a  trace  of  vibration.  This  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  the  makeshift  of  hitching  a  hand 
power  separator  to  any  old  gasoline  engine.  The  two  are  ill 
suited.  The  explosive  impulses  of  detached  gasoline  power 
are  certain  to  jar  and  rack  so  delicate  a  piece  of  mechan-  ( 
ism  as  a  hand  and  gear  driven  separator.  No  manufacturer 
would  recommend  such  a  makeshift  if  he  were  not  hard  up 
against  "automatic"  competition.  He  knows  that  hand 
power  is  doomed.  A  dairyman  with  eight  or  more  cows  to 
milk  won't  put  up  with  the  drudgery  and  expense  of  cranking 
a  separator  by  hand — not  a  day  longer  than  he  has  to. 


AutoMktiC  Separator 

requires  no  cranking.  It  saves  time  and  labor.  Skims  faster  than 
ten  men  can  milk.  When  the  milking  is  done,  skimming  is  done. 
Hand  power  varies.  The  "automatic"  skims  even — absolutely  even; 
its  speed  is  maintained  without  variation.  The  result  is  more  butter 
fat  and  smoother  cream.  No  hand  cranked  machine  can  possibly  skim 
so  close,  <J  The  engine  is  highly  efficient  and  very  dependable.  Starts 
with  the  pulling  of  a  cord.  Can't  kick.  Runs  continuously  for  hours 
without  the  slightest  attention.  Is  protected  against  freezing  or  chok- 
ing or  balking  by  an  automatic  fuel  feed  and  magneto  equipment. 

If  you  are  milking  eight  to  ten  cows  or  more  you  ought  to  know  about  the 
"automatic"  Cream  Separator.  See  it  in  actual  operation.  Then  you  won't 
go  on  cranking  a  hand  machine  any  longer.  You  cannot  afford  to.  By  writing 
us  you  can  obtain  full  information  by  mail.  We  will  tell  you  where  you  can 
see  the  machine  in  operation — of  what  dealer  you  can  buy  one.  Give  us  the 
name  of  your  dealer.    Ask  for  Catalog  No.  XI. 

O,        1       1    C  ■         r*  Box  N.  33 

Mandard  separator  to.,  Milwaukee,  wis. 


DesMoines 
\ixo 


Built  for  Permanence 

First  Cost  Is  the  Last  Cost. 


Creosote  dipping  adds,  according  to  Govern- 
ment roports,  17  to  20  yours  of  Hie  lo  the  Silo. 
That  l.s  the  reason  the  Des  Moines  Silo  Is  dipped 
in  creosote.  A  special  dipping  plant,  was  built  at 
great  cost  to  add  this  feature  to  the  already  su- 
perior construction  of  the  Dag  Moines  Silo. 

The  creosote  penetrates  Into  the  wood  covering  every  check  and  :  : 

deep— making  the  wood  absolutely  Impervious  to  moisture,  thus  preventing 
rot  and  In  a  largo  measure  overcoming  the  shrinkage  and  swelling  duo  to  chang- 
ing atmospheric  condition.    It  Is  never  necessary  to  paint  tho  Des  Moines. 

Des  Moines  Silos  are  equipped  with  spring  lugs  that  overcome  tho  last  possi- 
bility of  the  hoops  iicconiiiig  looso.  The  Dm  Moines  Triple  Anchor  system 

three  Inside  hoopsaro  the  bestlu  the  world.    Positive  Insurance  against  d 
age  by  wind.    Other  buildings  may  go  but  the  lies  Moines  Silo  will  stand 
The  story  of  tho  Dos  Moines  Silo  Is  told  In  a  book  Hint  will  bo  sent  freo. 
DES  MOINES  SILO  &  MFG.  COMPANY 
!il7  New  York  Avenue  lie*  Molne*.  loirn 


Bigger  Silo 
Profits 


Cut  one  Iialf  off 
your  B  1 1  a  iro 
(oc(lin«r  work 

with  tho  Bag*  Door  Silo.  Doors 
pcrnto  on  hiriK'-n.  Wrlto 
fur  our  uatatoif  on 


0lS 


Two  fnrrVMifl  mnVfit.  Brntron- 
strurtl.in  In  both. 

w»..i.  BjM,  til.  I  mi,  Bjl 
UimiiI  Ollwa  li.taM,  1.1. 

Lutlnf,  Ml-h  ,  Mwr>IIU.  M~  ,  Mlwn*. 


-  m 

1 

m 

1 

t  I'e 


Us 


SEND  IN  YOUR  NAME 


TRAPPERS 

We  Pay  Hlfltie*t  Cnsh  Trices 

Wo  are  th... .MoM  ...tnhll   I.. '.I  I  mi  II..n«.>  In  K*n<M 

Ulty— hnvo  been  inning  blgheMoaab  prion end al« 

ways  giving  our  riinliinii'iN  n  iqnsfS  deal  on  every 
■ulruimiit  >lnco  1N70.   Hhip  us  nil  your 

FURS 

Wo  need  all  yon  can  send,  right  now.  We  pay 
the  prices  ws  quote:  give  liberal  ■  prtnont.  do 
n»t  undergrade,  n...i  remit  oask  In  lull  same  day 

ablpmrnt  is  received.    Wn  , -linm.  >  .inn.l»«l..n. 

Mnn.l   for  our  fron  prion  hullotln  quoting  high- 

sal  oask  prisea  jrfciea  its  actually  pay.  fron  tug* 

and  ('ill  pnrti.  ularn. 

M.  I.yon  «  C  o..  2ZH  DclBWUfl  St.. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


BARGAINS  IN  FRUIT  TREKS  PATFNT^ 
M  Apple  ir.oa,  gar*t  |  to  $  ft.,  I       I  I-ill  I  *J 

12  Cherry  trrwa,  au't  J  in  1  ft  ,  fl  on 
M  f'onrnrd   rr'»i»*   »lnes,    |i  **\ 
I'-ri*.  r«l«hi«  and  (In*  hill  on  r»quo«i 
llonsnn-Omahs  Mirserr,   lleamn.  Noli.,  Drswrr  4.  I 


That  I*r«it.act  and  Pay 

Sriul  Hhpd'li  r.r  M.nlol 
for  Hon  t  ell. 
IKKIKH,  AliVU'K  find  HKAIH  IIKH  FKBI 
WATHOK  II.  COLEMAN.  I  , il.  nl   l.nuy  r, 
Washington,  D.  O. 
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Alfalfa 
Roots. 

The  New  Method  of 
Establishing  Alfalfa 

We  aic  fitcl  to  offer  a  sure 
me. hod  of  Allalfa  propagation. 
Our    haidy   one- ycai-old  Grimm* 
Alfalfa  roots  have  survived  the  , 
most  critical  period  by  enduring  a 
severe  winter  at  a  huh  altitude.  Each 
root  has  t  l'nving  to  tt.  the  bacteiia  neces  , 
sary  fo-  ciowth,  Every  plant  will  erow.  VSfOneYear 
PRICES  Hardy,  one  year-old  Grimm    'WL  Old 
Alfalfa  Boots,  including  packing.  Bl'Ttojisplanted 
Pe.    100        S1.25  Mi  Alfalfa 

Pe.    500    •      5.50  (M1  Root 

Pc  1000    -  10.00 
Express  o.  fieight  charges  to  be  paid 
by  purchaseis. 

Northrup,  Klne.  &  Oo.'s 

STERLING  SEEDS 

Sold  by  15,000  Dealers 

Merchants  in  all  localities  sell  our 
far  den.  giass  and  field  seeds,  ft  no  ' 
dealer  in  your  community  sells  our-; 
seeds,  and  fl  ill  not  get  them  for  you, 
send  your  otdet  to  us. 

Our  1913  Catalogue 
This  book  contains  144  pages  filled 
with  illustrations  and  descttptions  of 
seed  best  worth  flowing.  It  should 
be  i"  ibe  bands  of  every  plantc.  VVe^, 
"  send  it,  without  obtigarion  on  your 
part,  to  any  address,  upon  request. 

N0RTHRUP,  KING  &  CO.,  Seedsmen 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Fashions  :  Becoming  Styles  for  Girlish  Figures 


SEEDS 

Send  a  postal  to-day  for  our  100  Page 
Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  of  genu- 
ine seed  bargains,  mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

$10022  IN  GOLD  c,XSTay- 

Buy  Arc-hiae' "Sure  Seeds'* and  Bhare  in  the  valua- 
ble premiums  we  award  our  customers  annually. 
Archias'  Garden  and  Field  Seed,  Plants, Shrubs, 
Vines,  Bulbs,  Fruit  and  Fancy  Trees,  have  been 
tested  for  over  25  yeara^  they  are  Money  Growers 
and  Mortgage  Lifters,  and  the  best  f ' 
money  can  buy.   Write  at  once— we 
can  save  you  money. 

Archias*  Seed  Store 

Box  231,    Sedaiia,  Mo. 


f™~r"^RB  you  thinking  of  going 
I  J  away  on  a  little  trip,  and 
IgSgSji  are  you  just  the  least  bit 
Ip^r^J  concerned  as  to  the  kind 
of  traveling  togs  you  will  require? 
It  is  only  natural  that  you  should  be, 
for  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  you  are  properly 
gowned  on  all  occasions.  And  you 
will  want  your  clothes  to  be  correct 
in  every  detail,  if  possible,  without 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've 
been  selling  "Seeds  and  Plants 
that  grow."  I've  been  selling 
them  direct— at  rock  bottom  prices — no 
agents' commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  £  My 
Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

is  now  ready  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  of  27  years' 
experience  Lists  all  kind  of  trees  and  plants,  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no 
agents'  commissions  to  pay.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many 
bargains  Apples  8c  each,  Cherry  14c  each;  Plum  15c 
each.  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8-12  inch  $1.75  per 
11)00.  Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard. 
I  pay  freight  on  $10.00  tree  orders.  Send  for  catalog, 
see  my  prices     A  postal  brings  it. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box  146,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


OPDSEEDS 


R.H. 


ENTHEWQRLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
A  Grand  Big  Catalog  CDCC 
_?  Illustrated  with  over  PIlCC 
^  700  engravings  of  vegetables 
*  and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 
r"ycur  neighbors'  addresses. 
SHUMWAY.      Rockford.  Illinois 


CLOVER  *4)3 

AND   TIMOTHY  iPerBlL 

INVESTICATE—B.st  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

/Uslke  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
sou  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEEO  CO.,       Box  507  ,       Clarlnda,  Iowa 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

Pictorial  Review. 
McClure's  Magazine. 
Ladies'  World. 


Address  Twsntisth  Csntnry  Parmer. 
Omaha,  Web. 


when  you  strike  a  happy  medium  in 
matters  of  this  kind  you  may  be 
pretty  sure  you  are  taking  the  right 
and  sensible  course.  Cutaway  ef- 
fects have  not  lost  one  whit  of  the 
popularity  they  enjoyed  this  winter, 
judging  from  the  very  recent  mod- 
els. Straight  effects  are  also  re- 
ceiving a  good  bit  of  attention,  es- 
pecially in  the  Norfolk  type  of  gar- 
ment. By  the  way,  a  Norfolk  suit, 
or  one  made  along  sim- 
'TTTlh  pie      Russian  blouse 

lines,  would  be  very 
smart  for  a  young  girl's 
traveling  suit,  and  both 
styles  are  in  the  very 
height  of  fashion. 

The  skirts  of  some 
tailor-mades  are  ex- 
tremely plain,  while 
others  show  effective 
introductions  of  plaits 
and  novel  treatments  of 
side  and  front  closings. 
The  majority  of  the 
skirts  have  the  slightly 
raised  waistline,  and 
a  few  gathers  at  the 
back,  with  the  charm- 
ing little  belt  and 
buckle,  is  a  feature  of 
many. 

And  now  for  an  ap- 
propriate waist  to  wear 
with    your    suit.  For 


4884-4859 


4863-4881 


overstepping  the  limits  of  your  in- 
come. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  travel- 
ing suit.  It  should  be  simple  above 
everything  else,  and  developed  of  a 
dark,  serviceable  material,  the 
darker  the  better,  in  view  of  the 
dust  and  grime  which  you  are  bound 
to  meet  along  the  way.  Dark  blue, 
brown  and  grey  mixtures  are  excel- 
lent colors,  and  have  become  staple 
selections  for  the  traveling  suit  for 
this  very  reason.  Serge,  cheviot, 
tweeds,  two-tone  diagonals  and  wor- 
steds are  among  the  suitings  from 
which  you  will  do  well  to  make  your 


choice.  Then  there  is  eponge — the 
very  newest  arrival  in  the  field.  It 
is  a  lovely  material,  with  a  rough, 
spongy  surface  and  very  similar  in 
effect  to  ratine;  in  fact,  eponge  is  a 
development  of  ratine,  but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  a  more  pro- 
nounced looseness  In  weave  and 
lightness  of  weight.  It  is  an  ideal 
spring  fabric,  durable  and  practical, 
and  is,  therefore,  especially  com- 
mendable for  utility  purposes. 

Both  long  and  short  jackets  are 
in  favor  for  the  spring  suit,  but  the 
2  6-inch  length  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  strictly  tailored  suit,  and 


4818 


4870 


How  to  Order  -Patterns 

The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  supply  readers 
with  perfect  fitting  patterns; 
all  seams  allowed. 

With  every  pattern  there  is 
a  cutting  guide  and  a  construc- 
tion guide. 

When  ordering  give  number 
of  pattern  desired  and  the  size. 

When  ordering  for  children 
give  age  in  years. 

Address  Pattern  Department, 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


this  it  would  be  wise  to  choose  a 
perfectly  plain  model,  with  the  ex- 
tremely fashionable  Byron  collar  and 
long,  close-fitting  sleeves. 


Description  of  Patterns 

4SS4-4S59— Separate  waists  and  skirts  can- 
not conveniently  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
young  girl  s  wardrobe.  The  white  satin 
waist  illustrated  is  one  of  the  popular 
styles  of  the  season,  featuring  the  fash- 
ionable Byron  collar  piped  with  brown 
satin.  Laced  effects  are  well  liked,  pro- 
viding a  pretty  substitute  for  the  frill  or 
jabot  usually  worn  with  a  neck  finish  of 
this  kind.  The  skirt  of  brown  corduroy 
is  a  smart  two-piece  model  closing  at  the 
left  side,  the  width  around  lower  edge 
being  1%  yards.  "Waist  No.  4SS4,  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years,  the  16-year  size  re- 
quiring 2V2  yards  of  30-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents.  Skirt  No.  4859,  sizes  14,  16, 
18  and  20  years,  the  16-year  size  requiring 
2%  yards  'of  36-inch  material.  Price,  10 
cents. 

47S8— To  the  piquant  collar,  the  original 
treatment  of  the  front  closing  and  the 
general  excellence  of  line  is  due  the  un- 
questionable style  of  this  attractive  cos- 
tume.  Da>k  blue  velveteen,  with  collar 
and  cuffs  of  light  gray  satin,  were  used 
in  the  original  model.  The  smart  front 
closing  is  favorably  emphasized  by  the  I 
braiding  design  in  light  gray  rat-tail  cord 
and  the  white  ball  buttons.  Similarly  the 
braiding  makes  more  pronounced  another 
style  point,  namely,  the  exaggerated 
drop-shoulder,  into  which  the  plain  one- 
piece  sleeve  is  sewn.  A  pattern  for  a  j 
shield  and  standing  collar  is  given  for 
making  a  chemisette  that  will  be  desira- 
ble in  cold  weather.  The  simple  three- 
piece  skirt  measures  1%-jiard  around 
lower  edge.  No.  4788  is  in  sizes  14,  16.  18 
and  20  years,  the  16-year  size  requiring 
4%  yards  of  3ii-inch  material,  with  %-yard 
of  27-inch  contrasting  material.  Price,  15 
cents.  Braiding  Design  No.  11455,  price, 
20  cents  for  perforated  pattern. 

4863-4881— Of  striking  originality  is  this 
gray  diagonal  cheviot,  piped  with  velvet 
in  a  darker  shade.  A  white  broadcloth 
collar  and  flat  pearl  buttons,  with  gray 
bone  rims,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  dress.  The  two-piece 
sleeves,  in  upper  and  lower  sections,  are 
unique  in  style,  and  the  yoke  on  the  skirt 
suggests  a  peplum,  as  the  closing  of  both 
waist  and  skirt  is  in  a  continuous  line. 
Width  around  lower  edge  of  skirt  is  2% 
yards.  Waist  No.  4863  is  in  sizes  14,  16,  18 
and  20  years,  the  16-year  size  requiring 
1%  yards  of  54-inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents.  Skirt  No.  4881  is  in  sizes  14,  16,  18 
and  20  years,  the  16-year  size  requiring 
2VS  yards  of  54-inch  material.  Price,  1" 
cents. 

4818-r Black  and  white-checked  worst- il 
with  gray  broadcloth  was  an  excellent 
selection  for  the  practical  model  por- 
trayed. An  unusual  feature  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  back  of  the  waist  ex- 
tends over  the  shoulder,  forming  the 
front  yoke  portions.  The  attached  five- 
gored  skirt  is  made  distinctive  by  the 
applied  pockets,  conveniences  for  both 
the  school  and  business  girl.  These  may 
be  omited,  however,  if  not  desired.  The 
closing  is  effected  in  front  under  the 
tuck,  and  the  width  of  skirt  is  2%  yards. 
aLfording  ample  comfort  when  walking. 
No.  481S  is  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  years, 
the  16-year  size  requiring  3%  yards  of  54- 
inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

4870—  The  lack  of  the  ornate  in  materials 
and  cut  makes  this  dress  ideally  suit*  1 
for  utility  purposes.  Diagonal  serge  in  a 
rich  taupe,  with  braid  and  buttons  to 
match,  is  a  fashionable  selection.  A 
standing  Robespierre  collar  of  white  satin 
or  taffeta,  with  tiny  jabot  of  shadow  lace 
and  sleeve  frills  of  the  same,  are  touches 
that  relieve  the  rather  severe  effect. 
Plaits  over  the  shoulder,  outlined  with 
braid,  make  the  otherwise  plain  waist 
more  becoming  to  the  girlish  figure.  Long 
sleeves,  perforated  for  shorter  length  and 
a  six-gored  skirt  that  is  about  2%  yards 
wide  complete  the  costume.  No.  4870  Is 
in  sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  years,  the  16-year 
size  requiring  4%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial.  Price,  15  cents. 
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AvaluableFreeBookon 

Clover 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

True  friends  tu-e  few,  you  will  hear  peo- 
ple say. 

One  has  to  go  far  to  find  them; 
Hut  I've  found  it  not  so,  in  the  time  I 
have  lived. 
So  when  people  preach  that,  never  mind 
them. 

Dear  friends,  I  have  many  in  east  and  in 
west,  _  . 

In  city  and  country,  in  south  and  in 
north. 

And  one  of  the  truest  is  a  dear  farmer 
friend, 

Just  to  see  and  to  know  him  proves  his 
true  worth. 

No  hayseed  or  rube  is  this  friend  of  mine; 
Clean  and  wholesome,  and  dressed  up 
to  date ; 

Nothing   Shoddy   about   him — all  honest 
clear  through; 
To  progress  with  this  century  he  never 
is  late. 

Mr.    Twentieth   Century   Farmer   has  a 

family,  I  know, 
And  they  send  me  a  greeting  each  "week. 
Giving  helpful  advice  in  house  and  on 

farm, 

And  all  other  knowledge  I  seek. 

As  long  as  I  live  may  this  friend  be  my 
guest. 

His  visits  be  weekly,  all  through  the 
year, 

:  Tis  thousands  of  friends  to  millions  in- 
crease, 

To  bring  him  prosperity,  luck  and  good 
cheer.  — Madge  Millar. 


Our  Home  Chat 

As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen, 
and  thereby  to  hint  of  spring,  the 
thoughts  of  women  naturally  turn 
to  gardening.  There  is  delight  in 
working  in  the  moist,  sweet-smelling 
earth  during  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring,  when  the  early  robin  is  hop- 
ping about.  Winds  may  blow  and 
storms  may  come  afterward,  but 
after  the  first  suggestion  of  spring 
the  garden  plans  go  merrily  forward. 
Garden  enthusiasts  have  already 
made  selection  of  flower  and  vegeta- 
ble seeds;  some  of  them  have  their 
orders  in.  It  is  well  to  take  time 
by  the  forelock  in  this  matter,  secur- 
ing seed  from  the  best  stock  when 
the  varietes  are  unlimited. 

Try  some  new  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles. We  are  very  slow  to  adopt 
new  articles  of  diet;  we  invent  and 
use  many  new  things  in  matter  of 
implements,  clothing,  means  of 
transportation,  etc.,  but  ti  dis- 
tinctly new  articles  of  foo-'i  that 
have  been  adopted  during  the  last 
hundred  years  are  very  limited. 

New  flowers  are  more  readily 
grown,  for  the  enthusiast  in  flori- 
culture is  always  looking  for  some- 
thing new.  Here  care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  those  things  which 
are  hardy  in  the  section  where  they 
are  to  be  tried  out.  A  lesser  variety 
of  hardy,  prolific  bloomers  will  al- 
ways prove  more  satisfactory  than 
more  beautiful  flowers  which  are 
unable  to  thrive  and  blossom  in  rig- 
orous climates.  That  the  women 
readers  of  this  department  are  ex- 
pert floriculturists  the  editor  is  al- 
ready convinced,  from  the  beautiful 
*pecimenB  which  occasionally  find 
their  way  to  her  desk. 

THE  KIMTOR. 


Orange  Htraws 
A  delhlous  sweet  is  made  from 
orange  peel.  Cover  the  peel  with 
told  water  and  let  cook  till  tender, 
then  drain  off  water  and  add  cold 
water  again  and  bring  to  u  boil; 
repeat  this  process.  This  removes 
all  the  bitter  taste  from  the  Inner 
white  orange  skin.  Cut  the  cooked 
peeling  into  strips  and  put.  Into 
thick  syrup  that  has  been  cooked 
until  It  will  spin  a  hair  when 
lropped  from  a  spoon.    Cook  Htr.iw 


till  clear,  spread  on  a  greased  paper 
or  platter  to  cool.  A  good  sweet  for 
the  children's  dinner  pail. 

ROSE  SEELYE  MILLER. 


Watering  and  Drainage  of  Plants 

Plants  need  more  water  in  a 
warm,  dry  room  than  in  a  cool  one, 
and  when  growing  vigorously  more 
than  when  of  slow  growth.  With 
experience  one  can  tell  by  the  weight 
of  the  pot  whether  a  plant  needs 
water  or  not.  A  thorough  soaking 
when  the  plant  is  really  dry  is  better 
than  a  small  amount  of  water  given 
every  day. 

Drainage  may  seem  a  trifling  mat 
ter,  but  there  is  more  depending 
upon  proper  drainage  than  any  other 
one  thing.  If  not  properly  provided 
it  will  spoil  the  most  careful  culture. 
One  to  two  inches  of  carefully  broken 
and  placed  bits  of  crockery  is  none 
too  much  for  any  medium-sized  pot. 
If  they  are  covered  with  a  layer  of 
moss  under  the  filling  of  earth,  it  is 
all  the  better  for  the  growing  plant. 

If  you  are  going  to  visit  the  green- 
house one  of  these  fine  days  to  bring 
away  a  bit  of  beauty  for  your  own 
window,  or  that  of  some  friend,  and 
you  wish  for  something  within  the 
reach  of  the  common,  every-day 
purse,  ask  to  see  the  Cyclaman  and 
Chinese  Primrose.  The  Primrose  is 
a  faithful  winter  bloomer,  requiring 
very  little  warmth  and  no  sunshine. 
All  they  ask  is  a  good  light  and  a 
drink  of  water  when  the  soil  become.3 
dry.  They  are  one  of  the  very  best 
plants  for  winter  blooming.  Neither 
is  there  any  better  plant  for  window 
culture  than  the  winter  blossoming 
Cyclaman.  In  this  variety  the  leaves 
are  heart-shaped,  toothed  edge  and  a 
deep  green,  with  gray  or  white  mar- 
ble, a  pale  flesh  color  on  the  under- 
side of  leaf.  The  flowers  shade 
from  pure  white  to  scarlet,  and  re- 
main in  bloom  many  weeks.  They 
require  but  little  room  and  thrive 
where  other  plants  do  not  get  along 
especially  well.  The  soil  for  both 
these  plants  should  be  loose,  a  mix- 
ture of  good,  black  earth  with  leaf 
mould  and  sand  is  the  best. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 


Talk   on  (iardenine 

The  time  for  garden-making  is 
near  at  hand,  and  we  realize  that 
many  are  more  than  anxious  for 
that  time  to  come.  What  a  pleas- 
ure it  is,  after  the  ground  has  been 
put  in  readiness,  to  make  the 
straight,  even  rows,  and  plant  the 
tiny  seed  with  the  utmost  care. 
Then,  patiently  waiting,  watch  for 
the  tiny  green  blades  to  appear  in 
the  straight,  even  rows;  then  look 
out  for  the  weeds,  which  always  ac- 
company the  plants,  only  with  a 
much  more  vigorous  growth. 

Make  hills,  not  too  deep,  for  to- 
mato seed,  and  plant  three  or  four 
seeds  in  each  bill,  to  be  thinned  out 
after  the  plants  are  three  Inches 
tall,  leaving  the  sturdiest  In  the  hill. 
Some  plants  are  apt  to  die,  and 
those  taken  out  of  the  hill  may  ho 
transplanted  in  a  little  mound  by 
themselves  and  lined  to  fill  in.  To- 
matoes planted  In  this  way  are  Just 
as  early  and  much  more  sturdy  than 
where  plants  are  Met  out,  there  belur 
no  setback  to  their  growth  as  thero 


is  when  plants  are  removed  from 
the  hotbed  for  resetting.  Cabbage 
seed  planted  in  the  same  way,  also 
mangoes  and  peppers,  produce  fine 
results. 

Kolrabi  is  a  vegetable  that  makes 
a  very  palatable  dish  for  the  table 
and  is  easily  grown.  This  vegetable 
resembles  a  turnip  and  cabbage  in 
taste.  The  plants  may  be  set  very 
close  together,  or  the  seed  may  be 
planted  in  hills,  the  same  as  the 
tomato  and  cabbage,  thinning  out 
the  slender  plants  and  leaving  the 
sturdy  ones  in  the  hill.  Beets 
planted  thickly  in  rows  one  foot 
apart  afford  nice,  tender  greens, 
pulling  the  young  beets  also,  and 
leaving  room  for  those  for  winter 
use  to  mature. 

When  the  patch  of  early  potatoes 
has  been  cleared,  turnips  may  be 
sown  for  fall  and  winter  store,  with 
no  ground  lying  in  idleness.  Where 
one  has  a  small  patch  for  garden 
and  wishes  to  utilize  every  foot  of 
it,  tomatoes  may  be  planted  along 
a  fence,  where  the  vines  will  cling 
and  climb  to  the  wires,  giving  them 
support  and  keeping  them  from  de- 
caying on  the  ground.  Cucumbers 
may  also  be  planted  next  to  the 
fence  and  the  runners  trained  to 
climb  the  fence,  instead  of  spreading 
on  the  ground.  Radishes  and  let- 
tuce may  be  newly  planted  as  the 
first  crop  is  pulled,  keeping  the 
young  plants  in  constant  growth. 

We  appreciate  a  clean,  well-kept 
garden,  which  is  not  a  hard  matter, 
if  we  do  not  neglect  it  and  let  the 
weeds  get  a  start. 

INA  E.  HEATH. 


Just  Dried  Fruit 

Where  fresh  or  home-canned  fruit 
is  plentiful  some  housekeepers  are 
inclined  to  turn  up  their  noses  at 
prunes  and  other  dried  and  evapo- 
rated fruit,  but  nevertheless  they 
may  be  turned  into  delicious  and 
wholesome  desserts,  which  are  no 
mean  substitutes  where  fresh  fruit 
is  scarce  and  expensive,  or  when  the 
canned  supply  is  running  low. 
Evaporated  peaches  or  apricots  may 
be  used  in  place  of  prunes  in  these 
recipes  with  equally  good  results 
after  being  boiled  and  run  through 
a  sieve,  or  chopped.  But  they  will 
require  more  sugar  than  prunes.  Try 
some  of  these: 

Prune  Pie — Boil  the  prunes  as 
above  and  stone  and  chop  them  fine; 
add  one  cup  of  sugar  to  the  juice 
and  (he  chopped  fruit  and  boil  down 
like  a  thick  jam.  This  can  be 
canned  and  kept  on  hand.  W  hen 
the  pie  is  wanted,  bake  a  bottom 
crust  of  rich  pastry  and  fill  It  after 
it  Is  done  with  the  jam.  Servo  with 
a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  on  top 
of  each  slice. 

Prune  Meringue  Boll  one  pint  of 
milk,  thicken  with  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  ckkm;  add  one  cup  or  sugar 
and  one  cup  of  prunes  that  have  been 
boiled,  stoned  and  mashed,  nnd  stir 
all  together  on  the  stove  until  It 
thickens  like  custard;  pour  It  Into  n 
deep  dish  and  frost  the  top  with  the 
oenten  whiles  of  the  eggs  to  which 
hns  been  added  three  tablespoonsrul 
of  siiKnr  nnd  n  few  drops  of  vanilla. 
Serve  cold.       Lt'LI'  C.  PARK  Kit. 


A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
entitled  "Clover, theGreat  $Cash Money  Cropl. " 
This  book  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  source  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  clover  raising. 
For  the  first  time  the  opinions  and  experiences 
of  the  world's  (greatest  clover  authorities  and 
practical  growers  have  been  gathered  together 
in  printed  form.  Every  question  you  can  think 
of  is  fully  answered.  It  tells  you  how  to  get 
a  sure  *  catch"  first  planting;  how  to  keep 
clover  in  the  rotation;  about  clover  as  a  soil  en- 
richer:  how  to  handle  the  crop  for  hay  and  seed  t 
production;  how  to  grow  clover  that  makes  rich- 
er feed — that  produces  more  beef  and  more  milk 
— that  puts  immediate  cash  money  in  your 
pocket.  It  explains  the  cause  of  clover  failures: 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  it  tells  all  about  the 
causes  of  "clover  sickness"  and  how  to  deal 
with  it.  These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions 
are  answered,  covering  sixteen  clover  varieties, 
including  Red,  Mammoth,  Crimson,  Alsike, 
Sweet,  White,  Vellow,  Japan,  Berseen,  Burr, 
Serradilla,  etc. 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  information  to 
the  farmer  who  is  looking  for  bigger  and  better 
results.  Ordinarily  this  book  is  sold  for  35  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  a  short  time  we  will  mail  a 
free  copy,  postage  prepaid,  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  or  until  a  certain  number  have  been  dis- 
tributed. If  you  will  write  at  once  you  will  be 
sure  of  getting  a  copy  by  return  mail. 
6ALL0WAV  BROS, -BOWMAN  CO.  BOX  418  M WATERLOO,  IA 


STRAWBERRIES 


4Qi 


s. 


Grow  Your  Own 
the  Kellogg  Way,. 

KELLOGG'S  BIG  RED 
strawberry  garden  will 
produce  all  the  strawber- 
ries your  entire  family 
can  eat,  summer  and  win-' 
ter,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent\ 
per  gallon.  It  contains  ex- 
tra early,  early,  medium  and* 
late  varieties.  All  heavy  fruit- 
ers. Berries  extra  large,  sweet 
and  delicious.  You  can  have  freSh> 
strawberries  andcream,  shortcake, 
preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round.  Help  yourself  and  eat  all  you  want 
LET  US  RESERVE  A  GARDEN  FOR  YOU  before 
they  are  all  sold.  Our  special  delivered  price  is  less 
than  $3.00.  This  garden  will  yield  about  500 
quarts  of  berries  each  season,  and  with  good  care 
will  fruit  for  three  years.  When  it  is  time  for  you  to 
make  garden,  we  will  deliver  your  plants  prepaid, 
all  pruned  and  ready  for  setting. 
OUR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  of 
instructions,  our  thirty  years  of  strawberry  experience 
and  full  information  about  the  Kellogg  Way  of  mak- 
ing a  strawberry  garden  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

R.M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  1 70  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

ALFALFA  ft.«6 

Beat  Non-Irrigated  Sood-  -90.6  Pure 

9r,4>  Oernilnatiou  nbsohitely  Kiiarnnlei  d.  No  scot 
butter.  Wo  sell  Rood  seed  for  $S.(H).  Also  hnvo  Tur- 
kestan allal  fa.  Wrlie  now  for  free  samples  nnd  save 
money.  Our  7C,-phko  book  tent  l'"ree,  fflvlnjl  vnlu- 
able  Information  on  growing  nlfalfu.  Write,  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     Bo*  407  .    CLARIND A,  IOWA 


Fruit  Growers  Manual  Free 


i  Shown  how  to  plant  nnd  cur*  for  *n  orchard,  when  to 
[  iprny,  etc.     roll,  how  to  mnko  $400  per  ac.«  from  1'licrrlo. 

-$300  front  Dernos-  $3M1  from  (Irtipof  and  $200  from 
Applot.  I  have-  no  agent*   Appio  troo.  8c—  Cltorry 
ISO— Or»p»  Vine.  I-  per  too     ForMI  gMitlln|[....FIoir«r. 
Unite.    Bill  Tort).     I  (Tti.rmDIr*  bull,  i  trvr.  for  I... 

Tour  mon.T  took  if  Do.  mU.QmI.    Fr«l|hl  paid. 
U.t  inf.  frM  nut,*  .!  one.. 

It.  HANSEN,  The  Nurnrrvman, 
Roi  is     K.Uihll.hod  1880    I  ..I.)..,,  ,,  \.  i,. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  In  September  sure  frrow- 

ilmr  hip;  fielding  Bald  ■  leilow 

1  Dent     .lohiiMin    Omni  v  White. 
I.eninlnc     Improved  Ndvenulno 
|  nnd  Moody  ButOlMT  crown  by  Qf 
:>n  Sunny-lde  Seed  Farm  wlilcti 
we  own  nnd  operate  on  mil  von. 
Send  lodnv  tor  the  Ircceorn  book 
'  elvliiK  full  imrllt'iiliiiH.  prlee*  etc. 
McGREER  BROS..  COBUHG.  IOWA. 

Mention  The  Tivi  ntb  tli  Century  Knrmor. 


HENDERSON'S   SEEDS  FREE 


To  tret  our  new  II1I1  rnl  :ilntfne,"F.»rry- 
Ihlne  for  Ih*  f'.oriUn"  Cut  i  um  ■.  MIHI 
r  UK'  "  vhu;  «  'lev. 'I  i  I  I"  >  •  :  el. lb  let  mid 
flnwem ),  «end  in  Irn  c*nt>  In  dtnmp*. 
(preferably  iinreel  pi  ill  I  Blnnipn)  nam- 
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259  Bushels  per  Acre 

Yes,  Sir!  Willi 

SalzeR's 

Rejuvenated  White  Bonanza  ©afs 

That  is  the  record,  actually  produced  by  Mr.  Theo.  Harmes  of 
Lewis  County,  Washington.  The  facts  are  verified  and  proved. 
Salzer's  Rejuvenated  Oats  are  the  greatest  oats  ever  put  into  the 
ground.  Have  stood  at  the  top  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Won  $500.00  in  gold  open  to  the  world  for  the  heaviest  yielding 
oats.  We  have  rejuvenated  this  oat  and  the  result  is  an  oat 
stronger  in  straw,  healthier,  larger,  plumper,  meatier  kernels, 
yielding  from  20  to  60  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  old  White 
Bonanza  Oats.  There  is  no  finer,  plumper,  handsomer  oat  grown 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  the  oats  that  every  grower  should 
plant  in  1913.  Write  today  for  prices  and  special  premium  offer. 

Salzer's  Seed  Corn 

Golden  Glow  (Wisconsin  No.  12) 
Silver  King  (Wisconsin  No.  7) 

Vou  cannot  go  wrong  on  either  of  these.  Silver  King  is  the  corn 
that  has  made  Wisconsin  first  in  yield  per  acre  west  of  Ohio. 
Golden  Glow  has  yielded  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  This 
is  corn  with  a  pedigree.   We  select  our  seed  corn  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  every  ear  is  tested  for  fertility. 

Salzer's  Alfalfa 

Three  times  the  feeding  value  of  Red  Clover  and  Timothy. 
Hardy.  A  big,  quick,  continuous  money-maker.  Pure 
seed.  Let  us  quote  you  prices.  Salzer  is  IT  in  this  country 
on  Alfalfa.  Keep  that  fact  in  mind. 


Salzer's  Potatoes 

We  are  headquarters  for  seed  for  the  great 
potato  growers  in  the  Northwest.  Our 
earliest  varieties  and  later  sorts  are  veritable  bonanzas  as 
money  producers.  Change  your  seed  stock  this  year  while 
potato  prices  are  low. 

10  Big  Sample  Packages  10c 

For  ten  cents  we  gladly  mail  one  package  each  new  tl.OOO  prize 
Marquois  Wheat,  Twentieth  Century  Alfalfa,  Rejuvenated 
Bonanza  Oats,  Silver  King  Barley  and  other  farm  seed 
packages,  together  with  our  great  seed  book'. 
We  sell  direct,  cut  out  all  useless  profits,  give  you  lowest 
prices  and  add  valuable  premiums  free  on  purchases  of  60 
cents  and  upwards.  Look  over  our  Premium  List.  See  what 
you  can  get  free  for  the  farm,  home  and  kitchen.  Our  cr  ta- 
Iogfor  1913  is  a  big,  handsome  book— just  what  you  need  for 
reliable  information,  choicest  seeds  and  lowest  prices. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED 


Burpee' s  Seeds 


are  supplied  every  year  direct  to  more 
American  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of 
any  other  growers.  Do  your  seeds  come 
direct  from  Philadelphia?  If  not,  we 
should  like  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Simply  send  us  your  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and 
you  will  receive  Burpee's  Annual  for  1913, — a  bright  book  of  180  pages,  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  "  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog."    Kindly  write  to-day!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Looking  Toward  Flower  Season 


.  Every  Home  Should 
Have   a    Berry  Bed 

One  man  made  $200  with 
berries  in  his  yard.  YOU 
can  do  likewise.  Get  your 
sets  from  ALLEN,  largest 
grower  of  true-to-name 
strawberry  plants.  28 
years'  experience.  Allen's 
Strawberry  BooK 

tells  how  to  grow  berries  for  profit. 
Has  valuable  information  on  small 
fruits.  Sent  FREE  on  request. 
Full  line  of  small  fruit  plants, 
shrubs,  privet,  asparagus,  etc.  All 
shipments  guaranteed  fresh  and 
vigorous.  Allen's  plants  are  be»t- 

W  F.  ALLEN 
80  Market  St.    Salisbury,  Md. 


APPLE  TREES  FOR 
TESTING  FREE 

Our  "BLIZZARD  BELT,"  Foster 
mother  root  Apple  Grafts  make 
vigorous,  long  lived,  heavily 
fruiting  trees,  because  they  grow 
their  owa  hardy  roots.  To 

rove  their  worth  wo  will  send  you 
Grafts  (rooted  ready  for  piloting) 
FREE,  or  if  jou  seed  100  for  psoklng, 
will  Bend  you  six  grafts.  Write  today. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co., 
Box  5ia  Osage,  lows 


fL^.nn.  ft.i.  Recommended  by 
lYDcrSOn  UaiS  Experiment  Station 
— — — 1 ~~  and  the  best  farm- 
Does  Not  Rust  or  Lodge  ers.  Yield  112  bus. 
^ ~ per  acre.  We  have 
also  Swedish  Select,  White  Shouen,  Mam- 
moth Cluster  and  Danish  Side  Oats,  Seed 
Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds  and  Pure 
Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  FREE  Catalog-. 

AYE  BROS.,  BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  3.      Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee 
the  quality.  Just  send  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower    Seeds,  Trees,  Bulbs, 
raw    ||  JS  a        Plants  and   Poultry  Supplies. 
H  W     HI  MM  ■  ■_  Our  "Dependable"  grades  are 
■     ■■■  best  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 

FREE  CATALOG 

■    ■IS-a.    MW.Wl.mi   WRITE  TODAY. 

COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERV  CO. 
1530  Champa  Street,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


SEEDS 


bi«  FREE  BOOK  on 

ALFALFA 

HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

"Alfalfa— Wonder  Crop,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
just  issued  by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless 
information  on  alfalfa  growing  secured  from  many 
sources;  United  States  Government,  State  Experi- 
ment Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  suc- 
cessful growers.^  This  information  was  secured  at 
a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  research,  and  yet 
it  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
will  convince  you  that  your  farm  has  some  land  on 
which  you  can  grow  alfalfa;  it  tells  how  to  get  re- 
sults from  the  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing, 
liming,  and  how  to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant, 
how  to  plant.  It  tells  you  what  to  do  during  the 
growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than  average 
crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  This  book  is 
worth  many  dollars  to  the  farmer  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  but  we  gladly  send  it  without  cost 
or  obligation  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  at  once. 
Don't  put  it  off— write  for  free  book  today. 
CALLOWAY  BROS. -30WMAN  CO.,  BOX  414  S  WATERLOO.  iA 

GOOD  TREES 

Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our  nur- 
series to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  a  com- 
mercial orchard?  "Write  us.  Do  you  need  a  home 
orchard?  Ask  for  our  catalogue.  We  are  favor- 
ably located  to  handle  extensively  high  grade 
trees  and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's 
worth  while.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue.  "Write 
at  once.  A  postal  brings  it.  The  names  and  the 
address  of  a  few  of  your  friends  will  be  ap- 
preciated. We  handle  an  excellent  line  of  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spraying  Material.  Premiums  to  those 
who  order  eariy.  Address 

FALLS  CITY  NURSERIES 

FALLS  CITY,  NEBRASKA 


By  Jessie  Whitsitt 


seeds 

Northern  grown.  Garden  and  Field.  Alialla.Rcd 
Clover,  Blue  Grass,  Clay  County  While  Corn 
and  Eclipse  Yellow  Corn.    Poultry  Supplies. 
Catalog  free.  Send  to-day  for  low  prices. 
MISSOURI  SEED  CO  ,  22  Lni«n  Si  .  Kt»s»s  Cm.  Mo 


An  old-fashioned  flower  garden  is  still  one  of  the  beautiful 
things  that  every  farm  should  have.  It  may  consist  mostly  of  peren- 
nials, which  are  hardy  and  require  very  little  care,  as  compared  with 
annual  flowers,  and  comprise  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  cul- 
tivated flowers. 


T  THIS  season  of  the  year 
our  thoughts  turn  to  the 
great  outdoors,  and  can 
anything  give  greater 
charm  to  our  homes  than  the  fra- 
grant blossoms  of  the  first  spring 
flowers?  In  many  localities  we  will 
soon  find  them  in  quantities,  cow- 
slips that  grow  in  marshy  ground, 
starry-eyed  blossoms  and  violets  m 
sufficent  numbers  to  give  us  choice 
of  blooms;  and  soon  we  must  be 
planting  and  cultivating  our  plants 
in  our  own  dooryards. 

Many  of  us  who  live  on  rented 
places  think  we  cannot  plant  the 
vines  and  plants  or  beautify  the  out- 
side appearance  of  our  place  as  peo- 
ple do  who  own  their  own  home. 
That  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
try  improvement  along  attractive 
lines,  as  we  do  not  know  when  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  move.  If  we 
can  occupy  a  place  only  one  season, 
I  think  we  should  have  the  pleasure 
that  growing  plants  afford.  There 
are  always  the  porch  and  window 
boxes  that  can  be  moved  with  us, 
and  there  are  many  flowering  plants 
which  may  be  brought  to  full  devel- 
opment from  the  seed  in  three  or 
four  months,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  worth  while  to  surround  ourselves 
with  as  homelike  an  atmosphere  as 
possible,  when  it  can  be  done  at  such 
small  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

We  find  in  our  catalogues  the 
well  known  wild  cucumber  seeds, 
masquerading  as  echenocistis  seeds; 
this  vine  is  of  the  easiest  culture 
and  makes  a  very  rapid  growth.  I 
like  the  pretty  ivylike  foliage  and 
its  great  profusion  of  dainty  flow- 
ers, and  have  had  it  to  make  a 
growth  of  thirty-five  feet.  When  a 
dense  shade  is  required  this  is  one 
of  the  very  best  vines.  Early  in  the 
season  the  first  leaves  ripen  and  fall 
off,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the 
vine  bare,  but  to  remedy  this  defect 
I  plant  a  second  row  of  seeds,  which 
soon  covers  the  lower  part  of  the 
first  planting.  The  seeds  can  be 
purchased  at  5  cents  per  package. 
The  maderia  vine  has  beautiful, 


bright,  glossy  foliage,  with  white 
flowers,  which  are  delightfully  fra- 
grant. It  grows  from  tubers  and. 
likes  sandy  soil.  Another  excellent 
vine  for  general  purposes  is  the  old- 
fashioned  morning  glory;  it  is 
strong  and  robust,  will  flourish  un- 
der unfavorable  conditions  and  is  an 
exceedingly  rapid  grower.  No  quick- 
growing  vine  is  better  for  covering 
unsightly  objects.  Then,  we  have 
the  beautiful  Japanese  morning 
glory  and  the  remarkable  Brazilian 
morning  glory  for  10  cents  per 
package.  I  have  grown  these  morn- 
ing glories  and  they  are  as  robust  as 
the  common  variety;  their  flowers 
are  wonderful  in  richness  of  color- 
ing and  often  the  foliage  is  as  at- 
tractive as  the  flowers,  the  Japanese 
being  variegated  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner. 

The  climbing  nasturitum  is  very 
satisfactory,  quick-growing,  but  one 
must  keep  it  well  supported.  It 
does  not  climb  readily,  and  I  have 
found  it  necessary  .to  tie  the  vine  up 
as  it  developed.  This  vine  will  grow- 
to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  it  is  very  useful 
for  covering  unsightly  fences.  If  we 
use  rich  soil  for  the  vines  we  will 
have  very  few  flowers.  The  row  of 
sweet  peas  is  always  available;  these 
will  do  well  planted  by  a  wire  fence, 
the  rows  running  north  and  south, 
if  possible.  As  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  I  make  a  trench  six 
inches  deep  and  scatter  the  seeds  in 
the  bottom  of  it,  about  an  inch 
apart,  covering  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch,  pressing  the  soil  down  firmly. 
When  the  plants  are  two  inches  high 
I  draw  the  soil  up  about  them,  and 
repeat  this  until  all  the  soil  taken 
from  the  trench  has  been  returned 
The  roots  are  then  deep  in  a  moist 
soil,  and  the  plants  will  stand  a  hot 
season  better  than  those  whose 
roots  are  near  the  surface. 

We  can  purchase  Salvia  Spendens 
seeds  for  5  cents  a  package.  This 
is  a  desirable  bedding  plant;  it 
forms  a  compact  bush,  completely 
covered  with  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
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and  blooms  continually.  There  is 
alao  a  white  variety — the  alba,  iden- 
tical in  every  respect  except  in  color, 
and  also  a  yellow.  Then  we  have 
our  grandmother's  flowers;  they 
will  always  hold  a  favorite  place. 
If  we  wish  to  have  our  flowers  very 
early  we  should  start  the  seeds  in 
boxes  in  the  house,  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter in  a  cold  frame,  which  requires 
but  little  labor.  A  very  long  bloom- 
ing season  is  made  possible  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  in  a  cold  frame  about 
the  first  of  April  and  transplanting 
to  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  over.  The  very  fine 
seeds  should  be  pressed  into  the  soil 
with  a  side  of  a  board,  and  the 
larger  seeds  may  be  covered  twice 
heir  depth.  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  one  must  avoid  an  ex- 
cess of  water.  I  pla~e  over  the 
iirt  a  piece  of  burlap  over  which  I 
prinkle  the  water.  Most  of  our 
)ld-fashioned  flowers  can  be  started 
i>  cold  frames,  but  they  can  be 
>)anted  in  the  open  ground  as  soon 
is  the  weather  is  settled  and  have 
in  abundance  of  flowers  before  fall. 

Our  grandmother's  balsam  has  so 
;reatly  improved  that  she  would  not 
ecognize  it.  Originally  it  was  of 
ew  colors  and  shades,  and  one  sin- 
;le  form,  but  now  we  have  it  in  all 
he  popular  colors  and  shades,  dou- 
>le  and  semi-double.  I  plant  these 
eeds  in  well  enriched  soil  where 
hey  are  to  bloom,  as  they  do 
tot  bear  transplanting  well. 
nhin  out  the  plants  to  six 
ncb.es  apart.  The  balsam,  or 
ady  slipper,  is  a  favorite,  but  for 
test  results  one  must  give  it  the 
lighest  culture.  The  Marigold  is 
ich,  with  a  velvety  softness  in  its 
hadings  and  tones,  varying  from 
cmon  to  a  deep  orange  color,  and 
ben  we  find  it  shr.ding  into  an  al- 
lost  seal  brown.  The  plants  should 
e  set  about  four  inches  apart.  The 
weet  William  is  one  of  the  most 
eautiful  hardy  plants;  it  bears 
lrge  flower  spikes  and  is  a  profuse 
loomer;  it  is  easily  grown  and 
omes  in  many  striking  shades  and 
olors. 

As  the  hardy  plants  are  perma- 
ent  fixtures,  I  prepare    beds  es- 
tcially  for  them,  as  they  need  not 
h  disturbed  for  many  years.  Ex- 
avate  to  the    depth     of  eighteen 
ches,  as  drainage  is  the  first  es- 
ential;  fill  in  two  inches  of  broken 
ones,    unless    the    substratum  is 
ocky;  on  this  put  a  few  inches  of 
ell-rotted  manure;  the  soil  should 
e  the  very  best.    An  excellent  soil 
prepared  by  mixing  one  part  sand, 
ne  of  air-slaked  lime,  three  parts 
I  old  sods  and  leaf-mold  or  peaty 
>atn.  It  is  much  better  if  prepared 
i  the  fall  and  allowed  to  remain 
i  a  heap  until  wanted  in  the  spring. 
ed»  should  be  higher  in  the  center 
i  order  to  insure  quirk  drainage, 
arefully  laid  out  beds  give  better 
tlsfaction   and  add   more   to  the 
•at  appearance  of  the  place  than 
e  hit-and-miss    planting.    If  our 
eds  were  not  arranged  satisfactorily 
st  year,  let  us  improve  them  this 
iting.    It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
•aw  a  diagram  of  your  garden  on 
iper  and   mark    out    your  flower 
da.    Decide   what   you   are  going 
grow,   where  you   are  going  to 
ow  it,  and  then  plan  the  arrange- 
ents  and  combination*. 
The  hardy  phlox  has  heroine  one 


of  the  most  valuable  of  all  our 
perennial  flowers;  it  has  so  greatly 
improved  that  it  bears  small  resem- 
blance to  its  progenitor,  the  small- 
flowered,  pink-purple  one  we  had 
years  ago.  For  massing,  for  bor- 
ders or  for  hedges  it  cannot  be  ex- 
celled; it  will  bloom  from  June  un- 
til the  arrival  of  killing  frost  and  is 
easi'y  grown  from  seeds  or  from  the 
plants  that  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  cost  from  dealers.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet  in 
good     soil;     the  clumps  should  be 


A  group  of  pyrethrum,  one 
of  the  showy  and  beautiful 
flowers  that  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  should  be  found  in  every 
old-fashioned  garden. 

divided  every  four  or  five  years.  It 
is  one  of  the  .most  easily  grown 
hardy  plants,  and  the  large  number 
of  beautiful  varieties  now  offered 
make  it  especially  desirable.  They 
succeed  in  almost  any  position  or 
soil,  but  to  produce  the  best  results 
they  should  have  a  rich,  deep  and 
rather  moist  soil,  and  each  clump 
should  have  a  space  of  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  which  to  develop.  The 
most  cheerful  appearance  of  a  cer- 
tain farm  home  during  the  autumn 
months  is  indebted  to  a  very  large 
bed  of  hardy  phlox;  the  bed  is 
20x20  feet,  elevated  in  the  center 
and  gradually  slopes  *o  the  border. 
The  center  is  of  white  clumps 
known  as  the  bridesmaid,  pure 
white,  with  clear,  carmine  eye;  sur- 
rounding this  are  two  rows  of  cor- 
quelicot,  the  finest  and  brightest 
red  of  all;  it  is  a  bright  orange  scar- 
let; then  two  rows  of  athis,  a  deep, 
clear  salmon;  this  is  the  showiest 
variety  in  cultivation.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  Jeanne  d'  Arc,  large  pyra- 
mids of  immaculate  white.  The 
bed  is  finished  with  the  Agnews' 
pink,  beautiful,  clear  pink,  with  red 
eye.  This  is  the  beauty  spot  or  the 
farm. 

I  have  found  the  Shasta  daisy 
worth  all  the  care  given  it;  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  one  of  the  most 
marvelouH  product  Ions  in  the  flower 
line.  This  is  a  new  type  Which  haH 
been  obtained  by  hybridization  and 
rigid  selection  through  a  aeries  of 
years.  It  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  remains  In  bloom  for  several 
month!  and  bloom  more  abun- 
dantly each  season.  The  flowers 
are  extremely  large  and  graceful, 
averaging  about  f  mr  IticheH  In  diam- 
eter; the  petals  are  or  the  purest 
glistening  whltenesH,  which  are 
borne  on  single,  long,  stiff,  wiry 
Hteiiu,  and  when  the  blooms  arc  nil 
they  remain  perfectly  fre«h  and  In 
rnf.fi  condition   two  wppkb  or  more. 


Use  Big  Ben  All  Day  Long 


Big  Ben  not  only  gets  you  up  on 
time  every  morning,  but  he  serves 
the  whole  family  all  day  long  as  a 
reliable  clock  to  tell  the  right  time 
by. 

He's  really  two  good  clocks  in  one — 
a  crackerjack  of  a  time-keeper— a 
crackerjack  of  an  alarm. 

He  can  ring  you  tip  in  the  morning 
just  when  you  want,  and  either  way 
you  want — five  straight  minutes  or 
every  other  half  minute  for  all  of 
ten  minutes. 

If  you're  a  light  sleeper,  turn  on 
the  half  minute  taps  before  you  go 
to  bed.  If  you  sleep  heavily,  set  the 
five-minute  call  and  you  can  slumber 
then  without  the  get-up  worry  on 
your  mind. 

Then  when  you're  up  and  doing, 
carry  Big  Ben  downstairs  into  the 
living  room  so  that  the  whole  family 


can  use  him  to  tell  the  right  time  by. 
He  stands  seven  inches  tall  and  his 
great  big  open  face  can  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly across  the  largest  room. 

Big  Ben  is  triple  nickel-plated  and 
wears  an  inner  vest  of  steel  that  in- 
sures him  for  life.  His  big,  bold  fig- 
ures and  hands  are  easy  to  read  in 
the  dim  morning  light.  His  large, 
comfortable  keys  almost  wind  them- 
selves. He  rings  five  minutes  steadi- 
ly or  ten  intermittently.  If  he  is  oiled 
every  other  year,  there  is  no  telling 
how  long  he  will  last. 

He's  sold  by  18,000  watchmakers. 
His  price  is  $2.50  anywhere  in  the 
States,  $3  anywhere  in  Canada,  if 
you  can't  find  him  at  your  jeweler's, 
a  money  order  mailed  to  Westclox. 
La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  send  him 
anywhere  you  say,  express  charges 
prepaid. 


Concrete  Cellar  Steps 

Most  up-to-date  farmers  realize  that  concrete  construction  ia  the  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  For  instance,  concrete  cellarwnys  never 
rot  out,  never  need  repairs — they  simply  can't  cause  a  damp  cellar. 
And  the  one  cement  you  can  always  depend  on  is 


Lbllllrll 


CEMENT 


Specify  Lehigh  and  you're  safe.  Lehigh  is  absolutely  uniform  in 
strength,  color  and  fineness — the  bent  all-round  cement  for  buildings, 
Steps,  foundations,  burn  floors,  feeding  doors,  manure  pits,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Lehigh  trade  mark  on  each  bag  is  your  protection. 

Get  These  FREE  Books 

"The  Modern  Farmer"  and  "Concreto  Silos"  are  two  books  which  should 
be  read  by  every  progressive  farmer  in  the  country.     The  iniiriy 
money  and  labor  saving  uses  of  concrete  on  the  furm  are  here 
described  in  detail  by  expert'..     Semi  for  these  book  a  to 

LCMOU1  PORTLAND  CCMCNT  COMPANY 
l»eopl«  '*  Go»  llldg.,  Chicago 

11  MIIIm,  ll.itfKMMi  llnrrelM  (.'npnelty 
'/  «■/..*>.  Smtl  lh»  SlanJarJ" 


I'lciiHe   mention    f 1 1 1  <   miigii/.lne   when    writing   to  advertisers. 
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Ten  Miles  For  A  Cent 

AHARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTORCYCLE  can  be  operated  at 
a  cost  of  from  one-tenth  to  one-sixth  cent  per  mile.  It  costs 
nothing  when  idle  and  will  last  for  years.  It  is  ideal  for  quick  trips 
to  town  for  repairs  and  provisions  and  will  carry  an  extra  passenger 
or  freight  weighing  up  to  250  pounds.  The 


is  the  only  motorcycle  which  has  a  Ful-Floteing  Seat.    This  device 
does  away  with  the  jolts,  jars  and  vibration  so  unpleasant  on  the 
"ordinary  motorcycle. 

The  Free-Wheel  Control,  another  patented  feature,  does  away 
with  the  objectionable  hard  pedaling  or  running  alongside  to  start. 
Instead  the  Harley-Davidson  can  be  stopped  and  started  by  the 
mere  shifting  of  a  lever. 

Over  3700  Harley-Davidsons  (more  than  all  other  makes  com- 
bined) in  use  in  the  Government  R.  F.  D.  Service   Send  for  literature. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Producers  of  High  Crade  Motorcycles  For  Eleven  Years 
703  A   Street  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN] 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


Use  Caution— Don't  be  Defrauded! 

The  great  popularity  and  the  heavy  demand  for  the  famous 
Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes  made  only  by  the  F.  Mayer 
Boot  8b  Shoe  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  have  caused  dishonest  dealers 
to  sell  cheap  and  inferior  imitations  to  their  customers  when  the 
genuine  Martha  Washington  was  wanted  and  asked  for. 

Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


Ate 


You  can  slip  them  on  and  off  at  will — elastic 
at  the  sides  insures  perfect  fit  and  free  action  of 
the  foot.    You  get  rest,  relief  and  solid  com- 
fort.   Dressy,  neat  and  durable.    //  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

The  Mayer  trade  mark  and  the  name  I 
'Martha  Washington"  are  stamped  on  the  I 
sole.  If  you  do  not  find  these  marks,  you' 
are  being  defrauded. 

FREE — For  the  name  of  a  dealer  who 
does  not  handle  Mayer  Martha  Washing- 


Buttons — No  Laces 


tori  Comfort  Shoes,  we 
beautiful  15x20  pic 
ture  of  Martha 
Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co. 
Milwaukee. 


Pure  Air  Makes  «4** 


Big  Money 


FOR 
YOU 


The  King  Aerator  draws  out  the  foul,  impure,  con 
laminated,  moisture-laden  air.  Fresh,  pure,  health- 
giving  air  takes  its  place.  There's  no  dangerous 
dralt,  no  cold  air  in  winter,  no  moisture  to  form 
on  the  ceiling  and  walls.    The  King  Aerator 
saves  you  big  money.   Means  more  fat  to] 
steers,  hogs,  sheep,  more  milk  from  cows,  ' 
more  muscle  on  horses.  Let  us  prove  it. 
Send  name  on  postal  now  for  our 

FINE  BOOK  FR  El 

Read  how  the  King  Aerator  is  made,  what 
It's  made  of  and  how  H  works.   I.earn  why 
it  can't  be  imitated,  why  it  can't  blow 
down  or  wear  out.  See  actual  photo-illus- 
""rxatlons  of  barn  equipped  with  King  Aerators, 
read  letters  from  owners.   Don't  miss  this  book.   It  puts  real  ^^^^^^ 
money  in  your  pocket.    Mail  postal  NOW.    Address  ^^B^T  *J  IF 

Cml»«al«ed  Stetl  Cupola  Co..  ll-o    Vine  St.,    Owatonna,   Minn.  P  PT9  Afifib  SO*"1 


An  Overworked  Elocutionist 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy,  whose  name 

was  Robert  Reece; 
And  every  Friday  afternoon  he  had  to 

speak  a  piece. 
So  many  poems  thus  he  learned,  that 

soon  he  had  a  store 
Of  recitations  in  his  head,  and  still  kept 

learning  more. 

And  now  this  is  what  happened:   He  was 

called  upon,  one  week, 
And  totally  forgot  the  piece  he  was  about 

to  speak! 

His  brain  he  cudgeled.  Not  a  word  re- 
mained within  his  head.! 

And  s°  he  spoke  at  random,  and  this  is 
what  he  said: 

"My  Beautiful,  my  Beautiful,  who  stand- 
est  proudly  by, 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus — the  break- 
ing waves  dashed  high! 

Why  is  the  Forum  crowded?  What 
means  this  stir  in  Rome? 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree  there  is 
no  place  like  home! 

When     Freedom     from     her  mountain 

height  cried,  Twinkle,  little  star, 
.Shoot   if  you   must  this   old  gray  head, 

King  Henry  of  Navarre! 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  castled 

crag  of  Drachenfels, 
My   name   is   Norval,   on   the  Grampian 

Hills,  ring  out,  wild  bells! 

If,  you're  waking1,  call  me  early,  to  be  or 
not  to  be, 

The  curfew  must  not  ring  tonight!  Oh, 
woodman,   spare  that  tree! 

Charge.  Chester,  charge!  On,  Stanley, 
on!    And  let  who  will  be  clever! 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  but  I 
go  on  forever!" 

His  elocution  was  superb,  his  voice  and 
gestures  fine; 

His  schoolmates  all  applauded  as  he  fin- 
ished the  last  line. 

"I  see  it  doesn't  matter,"  Robert  thought, 
"what  words  I  say. 

So  long  as  I  declaim  with  oratorical  dis- 
play!" 

—Carolyn  Wells  in  St.  Nicholas. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  A  writer 
in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Chicago  paper 
tells  of  strange  things  seen  in  China 
and  Hawaii.  We  would  not  expect 
these  people  to  do  as  we  do,  yet  we 
are  rather  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  eat  weeds — that  is,  £eaweeds. 
In  Hawaii  seaweeds  are  a  staple  of 
food,  and  many  tons  of  it  is  gath- 
ered by  the  natives.  They  take 
sharp  rocks,  or  pointed  irons,  and 
scrape  the  weeds  from  the  rocks. 

Another  strange  sight  is  found  in 
China  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  in  some  provinces  the  mud 
gets  to  be  three,  and  even  four,  feet 
deep.  Sometimes  this  mud  seems 
to  be  alive  and  moving,  as  it  rises  up 
and  down.  The  traveler  is  often 
very  much  puzzled  over  this.  The 
reason  is  soon  found.  Thousands 
of  great  land  crabs  are  wallowing  in 
the  mud,  completely  covered  with  it. 
As  the  crabs  toil  by  in  great  streams 
visitors  are  puzzled  to  know  where 
so  many  could  come  from. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
A  Really  Good  Joke 

By  Pern  M.  Bouck^  Aged  10,  Green- 
wood, Neb.  Blue. 
It  was  Hallowe'en  night,  and,  as 
usual,  the  boys  thought  they  must 
play  pranks  on  someone.  This 
evening  they  picked  on  an  old  man 
who  was  poor  and  raised  vegetables 
for  his  living.  He  had  a  nice  patch 
of  big,  yellow  pumpkins,  and  these 
the  boys  decided  to  cut  off  of  the 
vines  and  pile  them  on  a  heap  in  a 
hut  they  had  made  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  boys  finished  piling  them 
they  ran  home,  thinking  what  a  cap- 
ital joke  they  had  played  on  Farmer 
Snow. 

But  that  night  Jack  Frost  came 
and  visited  the  country  and  every- 
one's pumpkins  and  squashes  were 
frozen  that  remained  on  the  vines. 
Farmer   Snow   found   out    who  had 


piled  his  and  went  and  thanked  the 
boys.  They  felt  rather  foolish,  but 
they  were  glad  that  they  decided  to 
play  that  joke  on  him,  even  if  it  was 
turned  on  them. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
The  Wasp's  Nest 

By  Faynella  Elmendorf,  Rock  Falls, 
111.     Original.  Blue. 

One  day  as  I  was  sitting  in  my 
bed  room,  I  heard  a  buzzing  sound 
at  the  window  and,  looking  up,  I 
saw  a  wasp  fly  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  corner  of  the  mosquito 
bar.  It  flew  to  the  ceiling  and 
crawled  into  a  crack  in  the  paper. 

I  watched  it  building  its  home  for 
several  days,  and  then,  as  I  did  not 
want  the  wasps  flying  around  in  the 
room,  I  thought  I  would  break  up 
its  home  before  it  built  it  up  any 
more.  It  made  trips  back  and  forth 
as  fast  as  it  could,  each  time  carry- 
ing a  small  roll  of  damp  mud.  I 
closed  the  mosquito  bar  and,  on 
looking  at  the  wasp's  home,  I  found 
a  number  of  long,  hollow  combs 
filled  with  yellow  grub,  all  about 
the  same  size. 

The  first  comb  had  a  big,  white 
grub  in  it;  the  next  two  had  small 
grubs  in  them — one  was  yellow  and 
the  other  was  white;  they  were  both 
dead.  They  were  first  inside  a 
brown  comb,  and  then  the  mud 
comb. 


A  Colt's  Story 
By  Rena  L.  Stairs,  Aged  13,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb.    Original.  Blue. 

I  am  a  little  colt  and  my  name  is 
Bessie  I  was  born  on  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  I  am  bay,  with  a 
dark  mane  and  tail.  I  am  petted 
very  much  by  the  whole  family,  be- 
cause my  mother  died  when  I  was 
3  months  old.  She  was  very  good 
to  me;  she  wouldn't  let  the  horses 
hurt  me.  I  felt  very  sad  and  lone- 
some for  a  while,  but  soon  another 
little  colt  was  brought  here.  She  is 
black,  with  a  white  star  in  her  fore- 
head. Her  name  is  Belle.  We  have 
very  good  times  together.  One  night 
my  master  left  me  in  the  lot  with 
several  other  horses.  It  was  cold 
that  night  and  he  left  the  barn  door 
open  so  we  could  come  in  and  be  c 
of  the  cold.  Some  of  the  horses  be- 
gan to  fight.  I  was  just  going  out 
of  the  door,  when  one  of  the  horses 
kicked  me,  thinking  I  was  the  one 
that  had  kicked  him.  It  hurt  aw- 
fully bad  and  made  me  so  stiff  I 
couldn't  play.  But  now  I  can  run 
and  play  the  same  as  Belle  Well,  I 
must  close,  as  Belle  is  coming  to 
have  another  play. 


Additional  Stories 

Blue— Gladys  Butcher,  Milburn,  Neb.; 
Ida  Pollock,  Churdon,  la.;  Lois  Perry, 
Beltofi,  Tex.;  Gladys  Leaver,  Greenwood. 
Neb.;  Willie  McClurg,  Minatare,  Neb.: 
Clara  Thompson,  Elgin,  Kan.;  Cecil  Rus- 
sell, Meadow  Grove,  Neb.;  Alice  Beavers. 
Grand  Island,  Neb.;  Ida  Gantz,  Dayton. 
Wash.;  Lucile  Pigott,  Burke,  S.  D. ;  Re*? 
Burch,  Belvidere,  Neb.;  Ross  Harvey, 
Sweetwater,  Neb.;  Pearl  Bale,  BrimfieW. 
111.;  Magdalene  Barnett,  Wayne.  Neb. 

Red— Emma  Homeyer,  Caldwell,  Tex; 
Minnie  Jansen,  Hartington,  Neb.;  Lor- 
etta  Dresden,  Huntington,  Neb.;  Verna 
Cayou,  Yuma,  Colo.;  Orvilla  Wilson,  Val- 
ley, Idaho;  Margaret  Southern.  Honey 
Creek.  Ia.;  Pherne  Chambers,  PlainvieW' 
Tex. 
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Wanted  :  A  Snow  Storm 


you  see  the  weather man 
Vny where  today, 

ill  him  that  we  want  some  snow 
Jver  'round  our  way. 

the  Daily  Chronicle, 
festerday  we  read — 
now  storm  due  tomorrow." 
rhat  was  what  it  said. 

i  we  got  our  shovels  out, 

\.nhabelie  and  Ned. 

ae  and  Ruth  and  Dick  and  I, 

rhen  looked  overhead; 

it  there  wasn't  any  cloud. 


Sky  was  very  blue. 
Guess   the  weatherman  don't  know 
What  he  ought  to  do. 

If  you  see  him,  then,  today, 

Anywhere  you  go, 
Tell  him  that  the  children  want 

All  that  promised  snow. 
They  will  shovel  out  the  walks, 

Build  a  snow  fort,  too. 
For  winter  time's  the  nicest  time 

Of  all,  I  think,  don't  you? 

—Alice  Annette  Larkin. 


First  Description  of  Niagara  Falls 


In  the  autumn  of  1678  a  Fran- 
scan  friar,  Hennepin,  set  out  alone 
■the  first  solitary  figure  of  the  ex- 
dition,  a  gray  priest — from  the 
ay  rock  of  Quebec,  in  a  birch 
noe,  carrying  with  him  the  "furni- 
ire  of  a  portable  altar."  Along 
ie  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  he 
opped  to  minister  to  the  habitants, 

0  few  and  too  poor  to  support  a 
•iest,  saying  mass,  exhorting  and 
iPtizing.  Early  in  November  he 
rived  at  the  mission  at  Fort  Fron- 
nac,  which  he  had  two  or  three 
>ars  before  helped  La  Salle  to  es- 
blish  in  the  wilds.  Soon  La  Salle's 
sutenants  appeared,  with  most  of 
ie  men,  and  while  some  were  dis- 
itched  in  canoes  to  Lake  Michigan 

1  gather  the  buffalo  fleeces  against 
ie  coming  of  the  ship  whose  keel 
ad  not  yet  been  laid,  the  rzit  (La 
^otte,  Hennepin  and  sixteen  men) 
nbarked  for  the  river  by  which  the 
pper  lakes  empty  into  Lake  Ontario 
nd  the  Saint  Lawrence,  that  is,  the 
iagara.  To  this  priest,  Hennepin, 
e  owe  the  first  description  of  Ni- 
(?ara,  probably  now  more  familiar 
)  the  world  than  any  other  natural 
jature  of  this  continent.  He  has 
fimewhat  magnified  the  height  of 
iiese  falls,  but  they  are  impressive 
nough  to  acquit  him  of  falsification 
nd  powerful  enough  to  run  virtu- 
lly  all  the  manufacturing  plants  in 
ie  United  States  if  they  could  be 
athered  within  reach.  As  it  is,  less 
lan  4  per  cent  of  the  water  that 
verflows  from  the  four  upper  (Jreat 
akes  into  the  lower  lake,  once 
nown  as  Lake  Frontonac  and  now 
<  Ontario,  is  diverted  for  utilitarian 
irposes,  and  yet  it  supplies  the 
merican  and  the  Canadian  almost 
liially  between  the  two  shores  over 
•  0,000  horse  power.  What  the 
invention  of  the  strength  of  this 
tan,  for  ages  entirely  wasted  and 


for  a  century  after  Hennepin  only  a 
scenic  wonder,  means,  or  may  mean, 
to  industry  in  the  future  is  inti- 
mated in  some  statistics  furnished 
by  a  recent  writer  on  the  Great 
Lakes  showing  the  relative  cost  per 
month  of  a  certain  unit  of  power  in 
a  number  of  representative  Amer- 
ican cities — John  Finley  in  Scribner. 


Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mail  yours  to  Daffydil 
Editor,  Twentieth.  Century  Parmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE — Emma  S.  Black- 
man,  Fremont,  Neb.:  If  you  wanted 
to  close  your  house  for  the  winter, 
where  would  the  side-board  and 
the  bath-room? 


SKCOND  PRIZK—  Irma  Bartlett, 
Coeur  d'  Alene,  Idaho:  How  much 
would  Rome-o  (owe)  for  what 
Jnli-et? 


Always  on  Guard 


E.  W.  Meyer,  Humphrey,  Neb. 
If  a  man's  name  was  Claude  before 
he  was  married,  would  he  be  clawed 
after  marriage? 

Mrs.  J.   D.   Fry,   Falls  City,  Neb. 
-Will  the  lemonade  if  the  ginger- 
snaps? 


Hy  Hoffman,  Oermantown,  111.  — 
I r  an  apple  falls,  would  a  banana 
stand? 


Hazel  Kllbourne,  Kolfe,  la.  If 
the  eye  lashes,  will  the  nose  run? 

Waldo  Evans,  Oakland,  la. — If 
you  went  Into  a  Unitarian  restau- 
rant, would  iIm-  Montenegro  Servln 
with  Turkfv  and  On'"  " 


No  matter  where  a  ship  may  be 
along  the  American  coast;  no  mat- 
ter how  dark,  or  cold,  or  stormy 
the  night,  the  coast  guard  is  on 
watch,  patrolling  the  nearest  beach 
or  rocky  cliffs. 

This  man,  always  on  guard, 
could,  by  his  own  unsupported  ef- 
forts, do  little  to  save  life,  or  to 
guide  ships  away  from  perilous 
points. 

As  a  unit  in  an  efficient  system 
and  able,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
command  the  service  of  his  nearby 
station,  he  becomes  a  power  to 
whom  all  ship  owners  and  passen- 
gers are  indebted. 


In  the  same  way,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone in  your  home  and  office  is 
always  on  guard. 

By  itself,  it  is  only  an  ingenious 
instrument;  but  as  a  vital  unit  in 
the  Bell  System,  which  links  to- 
gether seven  million  other  tele- 
phones in  all  parts  of  this  country, 
that  single  telephone  instrument 
becomes  a  power  to  help  you  at 
any  moment  of  any  hour,  day  or 
night. 

It  costs  unwearying  effort  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  Bell 
System  always  on  guard,  but  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  service  that  can 
adequately  take  care  of  the  social 
and  commercial  needs  of  all  the 
people  of  a  Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


g&s  LTRFF  $1,000,000  Worth 

m  a  Itt  of  Elegant  Silverware 


lis  magnificent  silverware  Is  of  warranted  quality 
and  made  by  the  celebrated  house  of  Win.  Rogers 
&  Co.  Yoa  can  net  anything  you  want  in  silver,  nbno- 
lutcly  without cost.  Write  quick  for  illustrated  circular 
from  which  to  mako  your  selection. 


From  Forest  to  Factory 
Direct  to  You 


$6.75 


FREE  to  YOU 

Iff  You  Answer  This  Advertisement 

Drop  us  alino  right  now  for  our  Hargnin  Hook 
and  circular  from  which  to  choose  your  free  silver 
ware.    Don't  give  yourself  a  chance  to  forgotl 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 
$2 


Our  buftinrfui  hoN  renchod  tho  enormoulltti.u,  whrro 
wo  own  and  operuto  our  own  foronts,  lumber 
mills,  railways   factor!**,  warvhoUM*.     Our  nun- 
ufnrtiirtnir  cost  is  tho  lowest  on  record.    You  frst 
tho  direct  und  cntirn  »>..noiit.    Not  mm  niUtlU- 
man      I  i  a  prollt.    You  buy  of  urn  mt 

Prices  Lower  Than  Dealer's  or 
Mail  Order  Houses  Can  Buy  For 

Just  look  mt  thm  !■•  I.  ■  • 


C.  O.  D.  If  Desired-' 

or.hr  lit  thin  ((Tent  hoime  muni  nlmoliitoly  Mtllf 
Vlf  liuftrn  .xtr*  «nt  inflict  inn.  Hcn.l  rn.h  wil  h  on Irr  or 
fourth  with  order,  lmlai.cn  C.  <).  I).    Keep  th 


diiyn.  tla.  them,  enjoy  them,  li  nt  th.m.    If  v..n  nr.  .,  t  *  y  ,<J»3 

f.illr  |>l.  a.~l    rol.m.  »■!••  II  ,.  I  I  ..II  .......  »■  I  a.,.l   '>"•'■  JT  L\P 

V .Ul..  .,  rhiriM  ih.iI,  war.    Air  I >  ».  I. ..v..  |.I««i.i«mi    ..I  AM 

fi.-l......  ..       Vnll'll  II.-  Il.a  l.l„...ln.  I»..|.a..|  i.ilr.a.  ...-rrl.Ul.ll..  \/  \. 

.,,.1.11...,      IU.,.,1  ...  ,...,,„.,„.  I. ,. I.,       U,,l  .1.  -  \U  \  ' 


LINCOLN,  LEONARD  &  COMPANY       ill  itu,  St. 

laMrttM  n  (MrMM  .i  tarn  PinkSlaai    la-  ntM  cnicaoo.  ill. 


Tho  Twentieth  Century  rariner  will  not  knowingly  publl.h  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  ttnrellnhlo  firm,  nor  otia  which  tinea  not  il<>  Inat  na  It  art- 
vartlaaa.  Any  IBtMltMl  who  flnrta  that  an  atlvortlaor  (loea  not  do  aa  ha 
promlaaa  In  hla  art vertlaoment  will  confer  a  favor  by  ■  ending  U  Ida 
claim  for  artiuatinont  or  collaotlon.  Alwaya  mention  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  art vertlaera. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


February  22,  1913 


Think  of  having  the  wonder- working  power  of 
electricity  "ontui?'  all  the  timet  Father,  instead 
of  fussing  with  a  lantern  in  the  bnrn.  now  simply 
presses  the  button  of  an  electric  flasher.  Mother 
doesn't  stumble  down  dark  cellar  stairs,  risking 
life  and  limb  any  longer.  She  "switches  on"  a 
light  and  goes  her  way  in  safety.  Bon  John— the 
coming"Young  Edison"— la  making  all  kindp  of 
eleotrioally-driven  apparatus,  from  a  doorbell  to 
a  gate  opener.  Daughter  Mary  finds  many  uses  for 
electricity.  Even  the  mall-carrier  presses  a  button 
on  the  mail-box 'way  out  in  the  road,  which  rings  a 
belt  telling  the  folks  that  there's  mail  in  the  box. 

And  remember  this  These  thlnga  and  dozens  of 
others  can  be  done  in  a  jiffy,  at  small  coat,  by  the 
use  of  a  few 


Made  in 
Madison 

French  Batteries  are  scientifically  constructed 
packages  of  electricity.  They  are  s/kv  .'a /-purpose 
batteries  builtforasp^o/aljofr.  Thousands  of  auto 
owners  insist  on  the  French  "Auto  Special"— the 
dry-cell  battery  with  the  blue  label.  The  green- 
labeled  French  Dry  Battery  is  for  household  uses. 

Get  this  Book 

Send  for  our  great  free  book.  Describee  over  100 
uses  of  French  Dry  Cells— an  education  to  any  man 
or  boy.  Mail  in  the  coupon  below— it  brings  all  the 
facts.  Tells  what  French  Dry  Celis  do;  why  they 
last  longer  and  give  better  satisfaction  than  others. 
When  you  buy  batteries  insist  on  the  genuine 
French.  Your  dealer  will  tell  you  the  particular 
French  Battery  you  need.  Send  that  coupon  now. 

French  Battery  &  Carbon  Co. 

2  Tenth  Street.  Madison,  Wis. 


Mail  the  Coupon  Now 


FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO., 

2  Tenth  Street,  MADISON,  WIS.i 

Gentlemen:— 1  Bui  Interested  in  electrifying  my  ! 
farm  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  do  it  at  a  low  I 
oost  with  French  Dry  Batteries. 


Name  . 


Address  . 
K.F.D.  . 


(5) 


Write 
Now 


Get  This 
Free  Book! 


^et  ub  send  it  to  you  at  once  and 
prove  to  you  how  you  can  in- 
crease your  crops  each  year  and 
get  higher  prices  oy  using  the  Crop 
Maker  Fanning  Mill— the  only  one 
that  runs  on  Roller  Bearings— that 
perfectly  separates  oats  from  wheat, 
oats  from  barley,  tame  oats  from  wild. 
This  great  machine  perfectly  grades  corn  and 
cleans  all  grass  seed.  The 


Roller  Bearing 
Fanning  Mill 


Crop  Maker 

is  light,  smooth  running,  easily  operated,  will  last  i 
lifetime.   Before  you  sell  or 
plant  a  bushel  of  seed  inves-^ 
tigate  our  30-day  Free  Trial* 
offer.   Our  bed  rock  factory  , 
prices  —  direct  to  you  —  will  * 
put  money  in  your  pocket.  t 
We  will  absolutely  prove  to 
you  that  the  Crop  Maker 
is  the  fanning  mill  you 
ought  to  have. 

ErritnJowFree  Book 

"3  Address 

St  Paul  Fanning  Mill  Co. 

Station     8 ,        St.  Paul,  Minn 


This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

£leg*atly  en?r*ved  THIN  MODEL,  GOLD  FINISHED  doable  Hunting  cue 
Ijflwel  American  lever  movement. Btem  wind  and  atem  set.  20  yeer guarantee) 
ten:  with  each  watch.  Lopgguld  finiebed  chain  for  Ladies,  fob  or  ve.t  chain  fop 

$3.75  °Z 


■20  Tear  ^^■■.■■.:--^SSS"MUlWIW^^ 
CXABIMTIOFt  FREE.  Ut  tu  lendlt  CO  D.  to  jour  expresswffice.«fi«r 
fou  examine  It,  If  you  think  it  It.  bugmin  »nd  equal  to  any  115.00  watch ,  paj 
lheeipraMarentour8peolalprlc.13.75.  Mention  Ladies'. Men 'aor  Boys'elxa. 
HUNTER  WATCH   CO..  DEPT   241        CHICAGO,  ILL, 


FREE  3T°,?ar 


Ends  Drudgery  of  High  Lifting 
Saves  25%  of  The  Draft 

'  80  Day  Test  will  prove  that  you  can  haul 
heavier  loads  over  softest  fields  with  less 
effort  if  wagons  are  equipped  with  tow 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

_  w  rite  today  lor  catalog  and  partieularsof  free  trial  offer 

|  EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.  Box  649.Qulncy.IIU 


Starting  Right  with  the  Geese 

Pertinent  Poultry  Paragraphs 


I 


T  TAKES  more  than  one 
season  to  start  with  geese, 
unless  your  breeding  stock 
was  purchased  last  fall. 
You  must  expect  to  pay  from  $3 
apiece  to  any  price  up  to  reason 
over  tha*  for  breeders,  and  then  you 
may  g°t  young  geese,  and  thus  your 
earliest,  or  it  may  be  nearly  all  the 
season,  eggs  from  these  be  infertile, 
or,  at  the  best,  if  hatched,  weakly. 

The  best  plan  is  to  demand  3- 
year-old,  or  even  plder,  breeders 
Then  watch  this  matter  closely 
after  you  get  a  start.  Don't  sell  off 
old  geese  and  keep  the  very  young 
for  breeders;   remember  this. 

The  gander  is  often  getting  too 
cross  by  the  time  he  is  6  or  7  for  a 
breeder,  but  the  breeding  geese  are 
often  kept  a  dozen  years.  The 
older  the  breeders,  the  stronger  the 
goslings.  See? 

Young  ganders,  too,  are  disposed 
to  want  but  one  mate,  and  this  quite 
often  is  the  reason  why  your  goose 
eggs  do  not  hatch.  As  he  gets  older 
you  may  trust  him  with  four  mates, 
but  it  is  safer  to  turn  in  an  extra 
gander  in  fear  that  he  may  resent 
having  so  many  geese  about  him. 

Geese  do  not  require  great  shel- 
ter, and  often  live  strong,  squatting 
about  in  the  snow,  but  in  the  breed- 
ing season  it  is  only  humane,  and 
certainly  more  profitable,  to  give 
them  extra  shelter  and  extra  food. 
Whole  grain  is  used  for  geese  and 
set  out  in  their  pasture  in  boxes.  A 
mash  of  shorts,  cornmeal,  bran  or 
potatoes,  with  some  beef  scrap,  is 
the  most  desirable  of  mash  feeds, 
but  if  wet  up  too  much  may  produce 
a  diarrhea.  Watch  and  don't  let 
this  happen.  Coax  the  goose  to  se- 
lect her  laying  place  in  boxes  and 
barrels  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Give  her  first'  eggs  to  the  hens  or 
an  incubator„  hens  preferably.  If 
you  want  to  set  the  goose,  wait  and 
give  her  the  last  clutch  she  lays. 

Goose  eggs  require  much  mois- 
ture to  hatch  well.  Even  the  hen, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  incubator, 
sometimes  does  not  furnish  enough 
of  this,  so  the  owner  must  furnish 
it.  The  goslings  under  a  hen  are 
slower  coming  out  than  from  under 
a  goose,  and  on  account  of  this  must 
be  closely  watched  that  they  do  not 
come  out  exhausted  from  their  fight 
to  get  out. 

Dipping  the  eggs  in  lukewarm 
water,  then  placing  back  under  the 
hen,  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
plans  for  giving  moisture  to  the  egg 
toward  the  last  of  the  hatch.  The 
hen  should  sit  near  the  earth,  also. 

It  is  best  to  remove  the  goslings 
as  soon  as  hatched  to  a  warm,  soft 
nest,  keeping  them  very  quiet  for  a 
couple  of  days,  when  they  are  given 
water  and  stale  bread,  soaked  in 
water  or  milk,  with  sand  near  by, 
and  green  stuff  at  hand  for  next 
feed  to  be  kept  up,  this  last — sand, 
grass  and  bread.  This  is  the  main 
diet  used  by  the  most  successful 
goosekeepers  for  the  first  six  weeks. 
After  that  they  give  the  cornmeal 
dough,  bran,  etc.  To  fill  up  gos- 
lings the  first  weeks  of  life  with 
cornmeal  or  soft  cracked  grains  too 
often  results  in  loss.     The  leg:,  get 


weak  and  they  soon  die.  Green 
stuff  from  the  first  should  be  three- 
fourths  their  foodstuff;  one-fourth 
may  be  something  else  named. 
Never  give  sour  milk.  To  stuff 
them  with  food  that  leaves  them  no 
relish  for  grass  all  the  time  means 
loss  of  the  goslings. 


Pertinent  Poultry  Paragraphs 

Don't  start  the  goslings  until  the 
grass  is  well  started.  Why  have 
turkeys  so  decreased  in  size?  Be- 
cause the  practice  is  to  sell  off  the 
largest  members  of  the  flock  and 
keep  the  scrawny  young  stuff  for 
breeders. 

*  *  * 

After  all,  it  is  in  the  strain.  You 
know  what  cluckers  the  Light 
Brahmas  set  up  to  be.  Yet,  I.  K. 
Felch,  a  veteran  poultryman,  devel- 
oped a  strain  of  Light  Brahmas  that 
would  not  set  until  they  were  2 
years  old,  and  then  were  not  partic- 
ular about  the  matter. 

A  flock  of  seventeen  Buff  Orping- 
tons, this  January,  fed  mainly  corn 
and  oats,  with  some  clover  hay,  laid 
3  20  eggs,  an  average  of  over  eigh- 
teen eggs  to  the  hen.  •  Their  feed 
bill  was  $1.75;  their  eggs  were 
worth  25  cents  a  dozen — $6.68. 
Their  owner  is  satisfied  there  is 
something  worth  while  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  White  Wyandotte  will  show 
its  bodily  condition  for  health  or 
sickness  sooner  by  the  appearance 
of  its  comb  than  any  chicken  on 
record. 

..if 

Some  people  like  the  China  goose 
better  than  all  geese,  because  they 
lay  so  many  eggs.  But  the  China 
goose,  gray  or  white,  as  the  variety 
may  be,  are  like  the  guinea  hen — is 
entirely  too  noisy  for  most  people. 
It  gabbles  all  the  time. 

... 

The  Buckeye  chicks,  in  common 
with  the  Rhode  Island  chicks,  are 
a  lemon-colored  chick  at  hatching. 
.  .. 

There  are  women  even  on  the 
farms  who  will  look  wistfully  at  the 
directions  for  ginseng  and  mush- 
room raising  as  a  means  for  a  little 
more  pocket  money,  who  are  allow- 
ing certain  places  on  the  farm  to  go 
to  waste  and  weeds  that  would  beat 
ginseng  and  mushrooms  all  to  pieces 

if  put  to  goose-raising. 

~  *  * 

Get  rid  of  hens  that  are  defective 
in  any  way;  the  same  with  roosters 
— a  squat  body,  a  wry  tail,  a  cut-off 
or  deformed  in  any  way,  comb  will 
be  reproduced  in  dozens  of  chicks. 

*  :!  St 

There  are  many  persons  who  will 
do  without  an  incubator,  but  de- 
mand plenty  of  brooders.  They  will 
leave  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the 
hens,  but  not  the  care  and  raising. 
This  i;  wise  if  you    provide  good 

brooders  and  sensible  care  yourself. 
... 

One  of  the  trap  nest  records  given 
for  two  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  the 
record  kept  three  years,  shows  this: 
Hen  No.  1,     100  eggs    first  year, 


_     The  , 
,  'Oil  Saving! 
Toil  Saving 
INCUBATOR 

'Saves  ■  three  fourths 
""theoil  and  nearly  all  hatch- 
ing work.  Stop  burning  3  to  5 
gallons  to  a  hatch — the  Rayo  uses 
one.  Quit  being  a  drudge  with  old- 
style,  larop-on  the- side  machines. 
Fill  Rayo  oil  tank  once— the  Rayo 
completes  hatch  without  trouble, 
muss  or  worry.   Simple — economical. 


One 


Gallon  to  a  Hatch. 
Filling  to ib  Hatch 


llllllhl 


See  eggs  and  thermometer  thru  double 
I  class  top,  which  raises  for  airing,  cleaning 
and  turning  eggs.   Lamp  under  egg  chamber 
]  gives  perfect  radiation.  Double-wafer  thermo- 
I  ^  tat  acts  on  flame— produces  exact  beat  "Deeded, 
|  none  thrown  away.    Automatic  ventilation. 
Turn  eggs  semi -automatically,  without  touch- 
ing   tray.      Clean  tamp   without  removing 
chimney  or  tank.   Oil  tank  holds  6  quarts, 
month's  supply.  Strong  redwood  case;  cov- 
ered with  steel,  enameled  like  mahogany. 
,  making  It  fireproof  and  handsome. 
Hatches  every  fertile  egg.  Six  years 
the  market— thousands  of  testi- 
monials from  enthusiastic,  satisfied 
L  users.   KAYO  hatching  chart  and  , 
1,50  Tycos    hygrometer  FREE. 
Low  direct  prices— freight  pr 
paid.   Ask  for  Free  Cata- 
\  logue  No.  13. 

ftAVO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
971  So.  13th  St. 
OMAHA.  NEB. 


More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
catalog  of  the  1913 
model  automatic 

QUEEN 
Incubator 

28  Points  of  Superiority 

Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.  The  Queen  is  used  by  successful  poultry 
raisers  everywhere.  My  book  tells  you  all  about 
it  Your  copy  is  free.  Send  for  it  now,  today. 
F.  M.  WICKS T RUM,  Incubator  Man 
Box  9  ,       Lincoln.  Neb. 


OU! 

She,  III  Let  Me  Tell  You  How 
to  G//t  Into  the  World's 
Champion  Belle  City  Class 

Get  hatches  that  win  Championships! 
Write  me  a  postal  now!  I'll  show  you  how 
others  did  it— how 


you  can  do  it— how 
you  can  get  prizc- 

 winning  results  at 

least  expense,  I'll  quote  you  my 
Rock  Bottom  Prices,  freight 
prepaid,  on  6-times  World's 
Champion  JJelle  City  Incubators 
—give  you  1,  2  or  3  months' 
home  test— 10  years'  guarantee. 
Write  me  for  full  particulars. 
Sent  free.  JIM  ROHAN,  Prest. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co., 


Racine,  Wu. 


Egg  Maker 


Compounded  by  Geo.  H.  Leo 
55  per  cent,  blood  meal,  best  meat  food  for  laying 
hens  and  growing  chicks.  Salts,  spices  and  matter 
fowls  must  have  to  do  well.  Contents  sworn  to 
under  Pure  Food  Law.  26c,  60c,  $2.00,  100  lbs. 
$7.00.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  death  to  lice,  harmless 
to  fowls.  Kills  by  fumes.  36c,  60c,  $1.00. 

Try  GERMOZONE 

Lee's  greatest  poultry  preparation,  in  use  15  years, 
cuts  chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Ideal  remedy  for 
Roup,  CtoZfZs,  Cholera,  Chicken  Pox,  Bowel  Com- 
plaint,  etc.  Tones  and  puts  life  into  fowls  of  all  ages 
and  is  best  guarantee  against  contagion.  Given  In 
drinking  water.  Price  60c.  Valuable  Lee  Books 
on  poultry  and  incubators,  free.  Address 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,1133Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


VIIBIR    UFlMQ  Farmers  and  Fanciers 

iuun   ntna  should get ^ree pour 

YOUR      FARM  written  b^ROBERT  ESSlfx! 

■  ■•■1111  wei|  known  throughoni 

VAIID  UAUEV  America,    After   25  Yean 

gUUKffiutfnXI  With  Poultry.    It  tells  Hox 

ivviimwiihi    to  Make  Most  From  cggt 

and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  o 
30  Poultry  Houses;    tells  cost  to   build:  describe; 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  ANI 
BROODERS— $2.25  to  $48  each.   Write  today. 
Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  119  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks 
Ceese,  Turkeys 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Colli' 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  *ooI 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  58   Manhato.  Minn 


February  22.  1913 


TWNNTIKTH    CENTURY    FARM  EiR 
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QUICK! 

Get  Johnson's  Book 

It  tells  so  many  (acts  not  found  in  other 
books  that  you  need  It  no  matter  which 
others  you  have.  Home  made,  home 
printed,  platn  and  practical  from  cover  to 
cover.    Tells  about  the 

OLD  TRUSTY 

Incubator— over  400,000  in  use — all  sold  on 
PS0  to  90  days'  tree  trial,  10  year  guarantee— 
Street  from  factory  Price  less  than  $10. 
f rite  to  lohnsoa  and  read  his  book— then  select 
pour  incubate 

JOHNSON,  IMCUBATOB  MAM.  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


125  Egg  Incubator  $« 


and  Brooder  BF°0TRH  "111 


FOR 

■f  ordered  together 

Freight  paid  east  of 
Rocki.-s.  Hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double 
walla,    double  glass 
doors.  Free  catalog 
cribee  I  them.  Send  for  it  tod*;. 

Isconsln  Incubator  Co.. 

is  1.12   Racine.  Wl». 


LATEST  BOOK,  "Profitable  Poultry." 
128  pages  facts,  180  pictures.  Latest 
improved  method*  to  raise  poultry.  All 
about  the  world's  famous  Runner  Ducke 
and  52  other  varieties  pure-bred  poultry. 
This  book,  and  lowest  prices,  fowls,  eggs, 
ubators,  etc.,  only  5c.    Berry's  Poultry 
m,  Box  80,   Clarinda.  Iowa. 


Qi/V  RaaL  MONET  IN  POUL- 
'  S  Big  BOOK  TRY  and  SQUABS 
how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  Be- 
es world'alargest  pure-bred  poultry  farm 
;ives  a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  infor- 
on.  Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs.  Incubators. 
?d  4c.  T.  FOY,  Box  I  8,  Dee  Moines,  low/a 


Get  a  Yesterlaid  hatch 

of  vigorous,  heavy 'laying  Ranged  Raised 
Leghorns.  95%  fertility!  Ordered  by  15 
Experiment  Stations!  Special  tntroduc* 
lory  offer  on  30- egg  orders  includes 
"Poultrology"free — mosl  valuable  pool* 
try  book  published  l44pages;  70pictures. 
Yesterlaid  Egg  Farms, Depll7  Pacific, Mo. 


Planet  Jr 
No.  76  Pivot- 
I  wheel  Riding  Cul- 
tivator, Plow.  Far*1 
I  rower,  and  Ridger 
is  a  wonder  in  cultivat-1 
ling  corn,  potatoes,  and 
Isimilar  crops.    Light  in 
"draft,  simple  strong  construction.  Can 
be  fitted  with  discs  and  spring-trip 
gtandards.   Fully  guaranteed. 
PD  r  r  An  instructive  64-page 
W  Ia.I_.1_,  illustrated  catalogue 
Points  the  way  to  better  crops,  and 
describes  55  latest  tools  including  one- 
and  two-horse  cultivators,  wheel- 
hoes,  seeders,  harrows,  etc. 

LS  I.  ALLEN  &  CO 
Boxl203U  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


*LPUMP»0R1 

NOTHING 

WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE1 
Get  a  Big,  Heavy,  Powerful, 
IjjfKt  Riinninjr,  Double  f,rr1r--dJ 

SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 

^■■1  StV'D  FOR  CATALOG 

fvVVilio  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills?  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grind. na  Mills §m  Poultry  Rais- 
ers, Casolina  Enf  ines,  Ensilage 
Cultert  and  Brass  Candle)  Sticks 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

319  Samara  Avenue              FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  J 
— — —  :  Ti 

twenty-five  eggs  the  second  year,  no 
eggs  the  third  year;  hen  No.  2,  200 
eggs  the  first  year,  24  5  second  year, 
130  third  year.  The  hens  in  shape 
iuul  weight  could  not  be  told  apart. 
Both  were  fed  same  ration.  It  takes 
the  trap  nest  to  show  the  great  dif- 
ference in  egg  production  in  any 
flock.  IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Healthy  Flock 

There  are  parties — many  of  them 
— who  defend  the  raising  of  the 
mongrel  fowl  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  the  healthy  fowls.  "No 
cholera,  little  roup  or  anything  else 
among  them."  I  have  never  found 
this  defense  justified  by  the  facts. 
I  have  found  all  manner  of  epidem- 
ics in  the  mongrel  flocks,  and  my 
experience  in  this  line  is  extensive. 
The  worst  cases  of  cholera  epidemics 
that  I  have  ever  Feen  I  found  in  the 
mongrel-bred;  in  fact,  the  .mongrel 
flock  is  usually  a  neglected  flock 
and  thus  liable  to  all  diseases  that 
come  in  by  neglect,  or  absence  of 
quarantine  from  the  outside.  I  have 
never  found  any  special  breed  or 
variety  showing  greater  natural  im- 
munity from  any  disease  than  an- 
other kind.  If  there  was  such  a 
breed  we  would  all  want  it;  but  I 
have  found  many  strains  made  so 
healthy  and  strong  by  good  care, 
and  specially  strong  breeding,  that 
it  was  found  to  be  the  easiest  thing 
to  rid  that  flock  of  disease  if  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  their  midst.  They 
were  healthy  enough  to  withstand 
the  disease  until  you  could  get  those 
weaker  members  out  of  their  range. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


.  I.100  offerc.l  for  certain  Inven- 
tions. Hook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
nd  "What  to  Invent"  Kent  free.  Henri 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  an  to  patent- 
ability.  Patents  advertiser!  for  »nlo  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacture,™'  Journal*. 


CHA.NDLEE  &  CHANDLKE.  Patent  Att'ya 

galSbllltiH  IS  Inn 

1003  P.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C 


)R  SEWING  LEATHER 

Speedy  butcher  is  tho  latent  and 
of  anything  ever 
ed 
1. 00 


Oil 

ie  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  oncofor  rntnlog  and  terme. 
••lie  Awl  Co    49  Gardner  Terrace.  Worcester,  Mtis. 


Character  oi  Hens 
Take  a  pure  breed,  kept  to  a  cer- 
tain strain,  and  such  hens  will  be 
more  nearly  alike  in  character  than 
a  badly  mixed  flock.  Yet  even  here 
no  two  is  exactly  alike,  though  the 
difference  may  be  too  small  to  notice 
unless  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
each  hen's  work,  and  to  get  this  ac- 
quaintance you  will  need  leg  bands 
and  a  notebook  to  keep  the  numbers 
in  your  mind.  In  a  well  selected 
pure-bred  flock  you  will  find  the 
eggs  of  more  uniform  shape  and 
color  than  in  the  mixed  flocks;  in 
fact,  the  color  will  not  vary  to  any 
notice,  though  occasionally  the  size 
of  the  eggs  may.  An  old  hen  may 
persist  in  laying  a  very  small  egg 
and  a  young  one  an  unusually  large 
egg.  These  last,  as  a  rule,  will 
prove  unhatchable.  You  may  find 
in  a  pure-bred  flock  some  one  hen 
laying  a  thin-shelled  egg,  another  a 
spotted  egg,  again  another  a  decid- 
edly bad-shaped  egg.  It  is  In  a 
mixed  flock  yon  find  the  greater 
number  laying  the  varied-sized  egg. 
It  Is  in  the  mixed  flock  that  you  will 
find  the  most  hens  varying  in  the 
time  of  laying  eggs,  although  these 
at  times  are  found  in  the  puff-bred. 
One  will  lay  an  egg,  then  skip  three 
or  four  days  before  the  next  egg  is. 
laid.  One  will  lay  three  days  hand 
running,  then  skip,  maybe,  two. 
Some  are  easily  broken  from  brood- 
lnesB  and  go  to  laying  rlnlil  «iff; 
others  refuse  to  give  up  broodlneHH. 
and.  if  they  must,  pay  you  PSVOl  l>y 
not  laying  U  egg  for  six  weeks.  So 
it   goes.  IDA    M.  SKKI'I.KK. 

Little  Bobby — Mamma,  what  do 
they  feed  hens  to  make  them  lay 
colored  fKgs  for  Knster? 


Have  a  roof  that  needs  no  care 

LayGenasco,  and  end  your  leaks  and  "mends". 
It  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — the  per- 
fect everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature. 


THE  TRINIDAD-IAKE-ASPHALT 


is  armored  with  the  natural  life-preserving  oils 
that  give  lasting  resistance  to  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Guaranteed.  Every  roll  of  smooth  surface 
Genasco  contains  Kant-leak  Kleeta  which  make  seams  watertight  without  cement. 
Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 


Trinidad 
Asphalt 
Lake 


New  York 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Extra. 
Eggs 
Laid 


mean 


This  statement  requires  no  argument ! 
Now  plan  your  work  to  get  more  eggs,  hutch 
more  and  better  chicks,  carry  more  chicks  to  maturity 
without  additional  equipment  or  labor.     In  other 
words,  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  entire  plant, 
can  do  it  cosily.   This  is  the  way: — Give 


xtra 
Chicks 
Raised 


You 


f*&^  Poultry  Regulator 

iur  breeding  stock.  It  will  invigorate  the  birds,  bring  more 
better  fertility.    That  means  bigger  hatches  of  husky  chicks 

fVgJ^  White  Diarrhea  Remedy 

drinking  water  for  nil  broods  to  control  this  di 
and  other  bowel  troubles.    Then  feed 

pr0>  Baby  Chick  Food 

tch  the  youngsters  grow  I     It  will  raise  every  good  chick, 
lot  of  the  weak  ones  and  tiinkc  tliein  husky  and  \  igor- 
Use  this  combination  for  better  results.  Remember 
"Your  money  back  If  It  fulls" 
Prices:    Reftulnlor,  2Sc  lo  $9;    25-lb.  Palls, 
$2.50;   While  Diarrhea  Remedy.  Ihc,  BOCI 
Baby  Chick  pood,  25c  up.    Prut  I  a  180-page 
poultry  book  1"'  oy  mail.    Cct  Pratte  Profii- 
aharlnil  ilooklet.    Our  products  arc  sol. I  by 
dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  POOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


and  wa 
and  a 
oue. 


eggs 
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Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 


h'geil"raie\,"fr..m?."e,'r.tlli  le'sa"»»'er  than  Is  le.jul.r.l  fi» 

Me.  hanl-  il  petfe.  Hon  sn.l  Melt  iinalltv  of  n.slerlsl  mrsn 
long  II Ir.  i>„  Inst  nl  |«.«ec  an.l  I  ™  .  ost  ol  <i|«-rstlnn. 
f >i.r  new  lll.i«1rste*t .  at  sing  gives  Is.  Is  showing 

hnw"  ll.e  W  Ir,r.,l  1'ape.  ••  .HI  sa>e  lime 

an.l  mnnev  SI .  iilllnu  lime    '  en.!  t...  .  .rv  l.-l.iy. 

PAPEC  MAOIINF  TO.   IUi4!»  MIORTSVII  I  F.  M.T. 

20  plstrll.nl I ni  1     .      In  Ihs  U  R. 
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EMERSON 
Auto-Cultivator 

This  cultivator  is  different  than  any  cultivator  you  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  so  built  that  the  wheels,  and  the  gangs  with  the 
wheels,  are  turned  at  will,  like  the  front  wheels  of  an  auto- 
mobile, hence  the  name  '''Emerson  Auto-Cultivator  No.  35." 

OlJiCSC  3 lid  E3SV   Tllis  construcf:ion  enables  you  to  instantly 

_5  ,  ~-   change  the  direction  of  the  wheels  and 

shovels  without  changing  the  direction  of  the  team.  It  makes  a  much 
quicker  and  easier  turn  in  cultivating  crooked  corn  than  where  you 
must  swing  the  gangs  as  in  the  old  style  machine. 

Th©  FOOt~  Lift  Paten/ed  foot-lift  device  insures  the 

  shovels  going  back  to  the  same  depth  of 

penetration  after  turning  as  they  were  before  you  raised  the  gangs  at 
the  end  of  the  field — a  feature  that  makes  perfect  cultivation  easy. 
More  new,  time  and  labor-saving  features  in  our  Auto-Cultivator  than 
others.    That's  why  it's  the  leader. 

^Vl"lt©  for  Dotdlls   Write  for  our  special  circular.    Give  us  an 

  opportunity   to   prove   to   you   that  the 

EMERSON  Auto-Cultivator  is  a  big  step  in  advance  of  anything  in  the 
riding  cultivator  line.  Write  today,  before  you  forget  it,  for  Booklet  No.  7. 

Emerson- Brantingham  Implement  Company 


438  Iron  Street, 


(INCORPORATED) 


Rockford,  Illinois 


Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Spreaders,  Drills,  Listers,  Planters,  Cultivators, 
Stalk  Cutters,  Mowers,  Hay  Tools,  Baling  Presses,  Corn  Shelters,  Gas  Engines, 
Farm  Tractors.  Steam  Traction  Engines,  Threshing  Machines,  Clover  Hullers,  Road 
Rollers,  Saw  Mills,  Wagons  and  Vehicles. 

29249 


No  payment  down — no  bank  deposit — no  lease,  notes  or  mortgages — no  red 
tape  or  obligations  of  any  kind  whatever.  I'll  ship  you  this  new,  1913  Model  Galloway 
right  to  your  farm  for  30  or  even  90  days  trial  absolutely  free  I'm  going  to  make  this  spreader  prove 
its  worth  to  yoa  without  a  word  of  argument  on  my  part  whatever.  Here's  the  way  I'll  do  it:  I'll  pot  the 
spreader  on  your  farm  for  a  30  to  90  days  trial  absolutely  free.  I'll  put  it  right  straight  up  to  yoa.  Figure 
out  a  series  of  tests  that  would  make  scrap  iron  and  kindling  out  of  any  other  spreader  made — then  try  them 
on  the  Galloway.  Load  it  up  as  full  aB  she'll  hold  with  the  toughest,  tramped  down  or  frozen  slough  hay 
manure.  Let  your  team  trot  and  slam  It  In  gear!  Do  you  think  that  there  is  one  other  manufacturer 
in  the  world  that  would  dare  to  hint  at  such  a  test  as  that?  You  know  there  isn't!  But 
if  you  can  think  of  a  severer  test,  go  ahead.  I'll  take  all  the  risk  and  let  you  be 
the  sole  judge.  If  you  think  you  can  possibly  get  along  without  the  Galloway  af- 
ter you  have  had  the  free  trial,  just  send  it  back  to  me.  I'll  pay  the  freight  both  ways — 
you  won't  be  out  one  cent.  If  you  want  to  keep  it,  I'll  guarantee  to  save  yoa  $25  to  $50. 

Get  My  Big  1913  Proposition  NOW! 

Four  years  ago  I  started  working  on  the  biggest,  finest  and  most  daring  plan  I've  ever 
s      offered.   Now  I've  got  it  perfected.    I  can't  explain  it  here — there  isn't  room.  But 
|      if  you'll  write  me  at  once  I'll  tell  yon  how  yon  may  get  one  of  my  1913  Model  Spreaders 
partly  or  entirely  without  its  costing  you  one  cent.  I  won't  ask  you  to  do  any  work — 
any  BaRciting  or  any  canvaseing.     It's  the  fairest,  cleanest,  most  amazingly  R-eneroua,  co-operative 
plan  that  you  or  anybody  else  ever  heard  of.   Write  me  and  I'll  tell  yon  all  about  it. 

My  Regular  $1  Book  — "A  Streak  of  Gold"  —  FREE 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  any  farmer  ever  held  in  hia  hands.  Explains  fully,  in  plain  language  how 
Jte  manure  the  greatest  money  crop  on  the  farm,  how  to  spread  it.  care  for  and  use  it  I  '11  send  it 
free,  also  my  1913  Spreader  Catalog  and  full  details  of  my  1913  proposition.   Send  a  letter  or  postal 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  419  Galloway  Sta.,  WATERLOO,  IA. 

Spreaders  in  stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis.  Council  Rluffa,  Winnipeg.  99 


160  PAGE  BUGGY  BOOK  FREE 


— — — — a-— — — — ^ ^«>^^^^^_KM  >.        I  V 

Phelps  pays  the  postage.  Send  a  postal  now.  Don't  buy  any  kind  of  a  vehicle  \v> 
till  you  see  Split  Hickory  Factory  Prices  and  the  140 styles— full  and  com-  ^ 

plete  line  of  Hamees — all  backed  by  bigbfst  quality  ever  produced.    1G7.O0U  customers  prove  valus.  Vol  H»fl 

LET  PHELPS  SAVE  YOU  $25.00  TO  $40.00 

II  not— NO  SALE.  30  days  Free  Road  Test— 2  year  guarantee 

Be  Bm.  to  get  the  big  book — read  bow  Split  Hicltorye  are  made— wby  P  belps  makes  you  such 
big  earing*  and  why  no  one  else  can  do  so  well  by  you  —  Address  postal  now  bo 

k    H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  1  he  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  Sta  48  Columbus,  Ohid 


Please  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing 


Our  Readers'  Lxchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Kansan's  Ideas  on  Paying  Cash. 

To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  your 
"A  Question  or  Two"  in  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  of  February  1, 
I  submit  the  following: 

I  cannot  understand  how  you  ask 
these  questions  so  close  on  the  tail  of 
your  article  on  page  eight  of  the  same 
issue  of  the  Farmer,  on  the  "Cost  of 
Distribution."  How  could  the  man 
that  sold  the  melons  for  5  cents  pay 
75  cents  each  for  them,  or  how  could 
the  Minnesota  potato  grower  who  got 
only  2  5  cents  a  bushel  for  his  pota- 


 — > 

sixteenth  part  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  cash.  I.  A.  HARPER. 
Kansas. 


Another  Way  of  Looking  at  It. 
Editor  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer:  The  reason  business  mea 
send  monthly  statements  to  othei 
business  men  is  because  there  is  an 
exchange  of  product  on  a  cash  I 
with  the  balance  sheet  sCfuared  atHlie 
end  of  each  month  with  cash.  E% 
instance,  the  butcher  gets  sugar  of 
the  merchant  and  the  merchant  geta 


One  of  the  Handiest  Buildings  on   the  Farm — the   Blacksmith  ant! 

Carpenter  Shop 


toes  pay  $1.25  for  the  same  potatoes, 
&nd  pay  cash.  You  may  say  that  the 
man  that  raised  the  melons  did  not 
have  to  pay  75  cents  for  them.  No, 
the  man  who  raised  the  melons  lived 
in  the  south  and  the  man  that  bought 
them  lived  in  Minnesota.  Well,  the 
man  that  raised  the  potatoes  lived  in 
Minnesota  and  the  man  that  bought 
them  lived  in  Arkansas.  It  makes  no 
difference  where  you  live,  or  what  you 
raise,  the  result  is  the  same.  The 
producer  is  at  the  mercy  not  only  of 
unscrupulous  speculators,  but  of  the 
elements  as  well. 

How  can  a  man  put  his  business  on 
a  cash  basis  when  he  is  placed  in  that 
position?  If  the  farmers  could  make 
their  own  prices  on  their  own  prod- 
uce, then  they  would  be  responsible 
for  their  condition.  But  being  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  speculator 
and  the  elements,  I  cannot  see  how 
you  can  conscientiously  try  to  make 
the  business  of  the  farmer  harmonize 
with  the  business  of  the  merchant, 
who  has  hold  of  one  end  of  the  string, 
and  the  banker  the  other,  with  the 
farmer  in  the  middle. 

He  is  robbed  from  both  ends  of  the 
string.  He  is  obliged  to  take  what 
he  is  offered  for  his  produce,  let  it 
be  great  or  small,  or  lose  the  whole. 
Then  he  must  pay  the  other  fellow's 
price  or  do  without. 

My  answer  to  your  second  question 
is:  Yes,  it  would  be  very  nice  if  we 
could  put  all  business  on  a  cash  basis. 
But  there  is  not  money  enough  in  the 
United  States  to  do  more  than  one- 


meat  of  the  butcher.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  they  exchange  statements 
and    settle   in    cash   any  difference 

existing. 

The  farmer  takes  his  produce  to 
the  merchant  and  gets  the  mer- 
chant's wares.  The  merchant  fixes 
the  price  on  both,  and  in  case  the 
farmer's  produce  comes  to  more  than 
the  merchant's  wares,  no  cash  is 
The  farmer,  after  taking  the  mer- 
chant's price,  must  take  the  excess  in 
trade.  Don't  you  suppose  the  mer- 
chant would  "huff"  should  the 
farmer  send  him  a  statement?  Why, 
he'd  get  red-headed. 

The  merchant  can  discount  his  bills 
because  there  is  no  exchange,  and,  ot 
course,  will  get  his  goods  cheaper  by 
doing  so.  Many  farmers  take  the 
merchant's  price,  and  give  the  mer- 
chant's price,  paying  cash  for  any  dif- 
ference there  may  be  due  the  mer- 
chant, but  he  gets  no  discount.  The 
merchant,  in  setting  the  price  of  the 
farmer's  produce,  figures  a  margin 
for  handling  his  own  goods.  He  bases 
his  margin  on  what  his  bills  show,  on 
his  expense,  on  all  bad  debts  and  on 
profit  besides.  If  you  would  ask  for 
a  discount  he'd  laugh  and  say  that 
would  be  against  the  law  of  rebating. 

Now  suppose,  for  example,  a 
farmer  uses  $600  worth  of  merchan- 
dise in  twelve  months,  and  his  prod- 
uce amounts  to  $300  for  the  same 
period.  Divide  these  items  each  by 
twelve.  It  will  take  $25  to  pay  cash.i 
in  excess  of  produce  every  month, 
from  the  farmer.    If  the  farmer  pays 
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tun  Your  Binder  with  a 

ushman  Engine 

tty  two  horses  required — smooth,  even 
running — no  failures  to  bind — 
work  goes  right 
along. 


Horses  Simply  Draw  Machine 

W    The  engine  does  all  the  work  of  operating.  4  h.p. 

T  Wei  ht  under  200  lbs.  Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  easily. 
Au  matlc  throttle  governor  measures  out  fuel 
according  to  work.  The  original  binder  engine 
and  more  In  use  than  all  others  combined.  Detach 
and  use  for  all-purpose  farm  power.  Easy  to  handle, 
fits  in  anywhere.  We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p. 

,    engines  with  same  high  efficiency  —  engines  for 

L    all  heavy  duty.   Write  for  free  catalogue. 

^    CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS. 
^^  2037  N  St,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


7arm  Cushman 

he  Original  Binder  Engine 


tinshine  Lamp 
)0  Candle  Power 

to  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

ma  night  Into  day.  Gives  better  light 
,n  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary 
ips  at  one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes, 
res.  Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can 
ry  It.  Make*  Its  own  light  from 
amon  gasoline.    Absolutely  SAFE. 

)STS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
om  we  can  refer  new  customers, 
re  advantage  of  our  SPECIAL  FREE 
[AL  OFFER.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
IUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
'Factory  Blag.,  Kansu  City,  Ho. 


FREE 


asoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
In  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  1}£  to  40 horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers — their  profits  go 
to  yon.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well:  testing. hcating.llzhting fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  to  day  trial.  Fire  year  guarantee. 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Qaxollne  En- 

En..-  and  complete  catalog.  Oar  wholesale 
etory  prices  will  Interest  yon  mightily.  Write 
ROW,  telling  as  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1681  Oakland  Ave.       Kansas  City,  Mo, 


The  WITTE 
Cuts  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 
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\  MACHINES  IN  1 


I  perfect  seed  bed  Is  M  Important  as  to  sow  or 
int.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mnlcher 
ikes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mhiWIi 
top  to  retain  the  moisture  In  one  operation. 
will  'lonl.if  prolltw  on  crops.  Marie  In t sizes,  land 
■Mom  Sold  direct  to  yoy  on  one  year'*  trial, 
loss,  *22.00  and  up. 


nt 

fry  farm 

and  land- 

ner  to  hare  our 
MMMad  circular.  It 
ncr! oes  the  machine. 
'  principle  and  *<1  ran  tag 
.rail  others.  It  gives  testl 
>nlal»  from  many  farmsrs  prov- 
t  what  It  will  doom  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops, 
contains  raluable  Information  on  how  to  prepare 
<<  soil  for  better  resnlts.  Rend  for  this  circular  to- 
y*  whether  yoa  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

»«  tH  Hastings,  Nebr. 


as  lie  goes,  he  gets  no  discount.  If 
he  pays  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he 
gets  a  cigar.  Now  if  he  borrows  $2  5 
every  month  at  6  per  cent,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  will  have  paid  to  the 
bank  $9.80  interest,  while,  with 
cigars  at  5  cents  each,  for  the  twelve 
settlements  he  gets  60  cents  discount 
Besides,  if  the  merchant  borrows 
$600  at  the  bank  to  discount  that 
$600  trade,  the  farmer  will  have  paid 
$29.40  interest  (less  60  cents  worth 
of  cigars)  and  all  the  bad  debts  of 
the  merchant,  besides  having  taken 
less  for  his  produce  by  the  margin  of 
profit  exacted.  No  wonder  we  hope 
for  relief  through  the  parcel  post. 

"The  extensive  credit  that  the  re- 
tail merchant  allows  his  customers  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  large  profit 
that  he  demands."  True,  and  it  is 
the  biggest  pry  that  he  has  in  lifting 
prices.  W.  E.  STANLEY. 

Nebraska. 

Editor's  Note— The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  is  glad  to  print  these  letters.  They 
show  that  the  public  is  thinking  about  the 
iniquities  in  our  present  commecial  sys- 
tem. When  it  has  thought  about  them 
long  enough,  it  will  begin  to  act.  Men  in 
commercial  iife  should  be  warned  by  ex- 
isting conditions  to  anticipate  the  public 
in  reforming  their  methods,  or  they  will 
be  sure  to  suffer  for  their  negligence  in 
the  end. 

Another  Man  Expresses  Opinion 
A.  C.  E.  R.,  LeRoy,  Minn.:  Al 
low  me  to  express  my  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  an  article  written  in  your 
last  paper,  "A  Question  or  Two." 
It  seems  to  me  you  have  just  one 
side  of  the  story.  You  seem  to 
think  that  we  farmers  think  that 
merchants  think  we  are  a  set  of 
thieves.  I  do  not  think  such  is  the 
case.  But  in  regard  to  cash,  will 
say  I  think  the  farmer  pays  his  bills 
as  good  as  the  merchant  does  his. 
For  instance,  if  he  sells  eggs,  spuds 
or  anything  else,  how  many  mer- 
chants pay  cash?  Not  very  many. 
If  they  aim  to  do  business  on  a  cash 
basis,  let  them  pay  cash.  In  town 
they  keep  a  delivery  wagon,  and 
perhaps  get  cash  every  thirty  days. 
Who  is  paying  for  the  keeping  of 
this  delivery  wagon  outfit?  Does 
not  the  farmer  help  pay  for  it  just 
the  same  as  the  city  people,  who 
have  the  benefit  of  the  same?  "1 
have  noticed  town  folks  come  in  anrl 
order  a  nickel's  worth  of  goods  and 
want  them  delivered  at  once.  When- 
ever they  pay  their  bills  the  mer- 
chants treat,  as  a  usual  thing.  If 
you  pay  cash,  that  settles  it.  I  pay 
cash  for  my  goods  as  I  need  them. 
I  have  never  seen  any  discount  such 
as  you  talk  of,  and  I  venture  to  say, 
if  you  look  over  the  accounts,  you 
will  find  mostly  town  folks  have  an 
account.  If  a  farmer  does  not 
milk,  depends  on  grain  and  hay,  he 
has  no  Income  until  after  harvest. 
How  can  you  get  blood  out  of  a 
turnip?  You  talk  about  borrowing 
money.  A  poor  farmer  can't  bor- 
row any  and  a  common  farmer  with 
$2,500  or  $3,000  worth  of  stock 
might  borrow  $50  or  $100,  if  he 
gets  a  signer  or  gives  a  mortgage. 
The  rich  can  borrow,  but  they  do 
not  need  to  do  so  very  often,  union 
they  find  some  poor  fellow  that  has 
to  sell  some  stock  that  is  not  fit  for 
the  market,  for  which  they  pay  half 
price,  or  give  whatever  they  wish. 
A  merchant  can  borrow  more  read- 
ily, and  besides,  as  you  claim,  they 
settle  every  thirty  days  for  their 
goods.  Why  can't  the  farmer  get 
a  little  credit  to  make  up  for  the 
conveniences  the  town  people  have 
that  the  farmer  helps  pay  for'.' 
Last,  but  not  least,  If  the  merchant 
has  any  stale  goods,  the  farmer  nets 
them.  "If  you  expect  fair  play, 
play  fair  yourself,"  Is  a  good  motto 
Treat  the  farmer  like  a  human  be- 
ing. Because  he  docH  not  wear  n 
white  collar,  tan  shoes  and  act  like 
a  5-cent  millionaire,  the  mer'hantH, 
or  rather,  the  town  people  In  gen- 
eral, look  down  on  hlni.  I  am  not 
able  to  treat  my  dumb  animals  that 
way    to   make   money.     Suppose  I 
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SHIRTS 
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SLIDEWELL 
COLLARS 

started  something  new  in 
the  collar  line.  Did  away 
with  the  old  tie- tying 
struggle. 

Your  tie  slides  in  a  Slide- 
well  Collar.  Cannot  get 
anchored  to  the  back  but- 
ton. Has  a  shield  that  pre- 
vents cinching.  Saves  tie, 
time  and  temper.  No  other 
collar  has  this  trouble  sav- 
ing feature. 

Finest  material  and  cut.  All  styles 
in  all  sizes.    15c>  2  for  25c 

At  the  same  haberdasher' s. 


Better  value  than  you 
can  get  in  many  another 
reputable  brand  at  the 
next  higher  prices. 

Splendid  quality  of  ma- 
terial. Best  workmanship. 
Correct  style  and  fit.  Col- 
ors guaranteed  fadeless  in 
sun  or  wash  tub.  Excep- 
tional lasting  qualities. 

Wide  variety  of  styles  in 
plain  and  colored  fabrics. 
To  wear  them  is  to  dress 
better  for  the  same  money. 

Prices:  $1.00,$1.50andup 

At  all  live  haberdasher's. 
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COLLARS 


HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


The 
Greatest 
Improvement 
In  50  Years 


The  Peter  Schuttler  Patented  Roller 
V  Bearing  has  revolutionized  farm  wagon 
construction.  Official  tests  by  road  experts  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  remarkable  results.  Every 
farm  wagon  will  soon  have  roller  bearings. 

Peter  Schuttler 

Roller  Bearing  Wagons 


Do  More  Work 


Go  More  Miles 


because  the  roller  bearing'  runs  easier  and  requires  less  power  to  pull 
the  load.    They  do  at  least  >/3  more  work  (with  the  same  team  and 
over  tho  same  roadit)  than  any  other.    They  save  time—horM"— 
harness—  feed—  repair  bills— greasing— trouble  und  wcur  on  tho 
wagon.    They  are  much  easier  on  the  horscH. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book 

which  toll*  nil  nbout  tho  Improved  unit  porfmitnd  KrhuttliT 
itoller  HoarinK  VV agona  and  jfivos  rccordu  of  olllciul  tost*  by 
U.  S.  Ciuvoriimi'nt  road  nxperta. 

PETER  SCHUTTLER  CO. 
2.12.1    W.  22nd  HI.,  Chicago 

Th*  World'm  ftr*nt*mt  Wnyon  Fnrtury 
Establish*!  IlUa 
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Take  Advantage  of  Our 
Seventy  Years'  Experience 

SEVENTY  years'  experience  with  harvesting  and 
haying  machines  and  tools  and  with  equipment  for 
building  them  economically;  seventy  years  of  ex- 
haustive experimenting,  testing,  field  work,  and  distribution  con- 
stitute a  tremendous  advantage  in  favor  of  our  machines. 

Years  ago  the  basic  patents  on  these  machines  ran  out  Anyone  who 
wants  to  may  engage  in  their  manufacture.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
build  binders  and  haying  tools,  and  another  and  entirely  different 
thing  to  build  guaranteed  machines  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  of 
ours.  Farmers  have  learned  to  value  the  high  standard  of  quality 
which  accounts  for  the  dependability  of  harvesting  and  haying 
machines  and  tools  bearing  the  well-known  names 

Champion  Deering 

McCormick  Milwaukee 

Osborne  Piano 

Changes  in  the  construction  of  these  machines  are  made  only 
when  actual  work  in  the  field  shows  the  change  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. What  changes  are  made  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine,  and  are  not  made  simply  for  talking  points. 

I  H  C  machines  have  harvested  the  grain  fields  of  the  world  so 
long,  have  met  and  conquered  so  many  kinds  of  difficulties  and 
adverse  conditions,  that  there  is  now  no  question  of  their  capacity 
for  cutting,  binding,  and  saving  all  the  grain  in  any  field,  whether 
it  be  heavy  or  light,  tall  or  short,  standing,  down  or  tangled. 

The  time  to  investigate  harvesting  and  haying  machines  and  tools 
is  before,  not  after,  you  buy.  Ask  your  neighbors  for  their  opinions 
of  the  machines  they  use.  Some  will  favor  one,  and  some  another, 
for  various  reasons  which  may  have  a  very  decided  influence  on 
your  buying,  but  you  will  find  them  unanimously  in  favor  of  one  or 
another  of  the  machines  we  sell. 

Good  binding  demands  good  twine  as  well  as  a  good  machine. 
The  strongest  and  smoothest  is  that  sold  by  the  I  H  C  local  dealer. 
It  comes  in  balls  guaranteed  for  length  and  weight,  and  is  marketed 
under  the  trade  names,  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee, 
Osborne,  Piano,  International.  There  are  four  grades  of  each 
brand — Pure  Manila,  Manila,  Sisal,  and  Standard. 

Let  others  do  the  experimenting  with  untried  machines  and  un- 
tested twine.  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealers  handling  these  machines 
and  get  from  them  the  reasons  why  I  H  C  harvesting  and  haying 
machines  and  tools,  and  binder  twine  are  the  best  you  can 
buy.  The  I  H  C  local  dealers  will  supply  you  with  catalogues 
and  full  information,  or,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 
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Cabbage  Weighing 
24  Pounds  in  March 


raised  In  Southern  Alabama,  Western  Florida  and  alone  the  Golf 
Coast,  with  shipping  season  commencing  early  In  March,  and 
commanding  from  »2.00  to  $2.60  per  crate  at  shipping  point. 

This  same  land  then  planted  in  sweet  potatoes  will  yield  »100  to 
(160  per  acre,  and,  in  addition,  an  excellent  forage  crop,  making 

3  Crops  a  Season  From  Same  Land 

No  long  winters,  but  an  average  of  312  working  days  a  year. 
Stock  needs  little  protection  and  thrives  on  grazing  alone  and 
with  an  abundance  of  good  water.  Send  for  our  booklets  and 
read  of  the  actual  experiences  of  former  Northern  and  Western 
farmers  who  are  rapidly  becoming  rich  off  the  fertile  lands  of 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Western  Florida. 

LOW  ROUND-TRIP  RATES  1st  AND  3d  TUESDAYS  EACH  MONTH 

G.  A.  PARK,  Gen'l  Immigration  and  Industrial  Agent 
Louisville  &  Nashville  P..  B.        Boom  bW        Louisville,  Ky. 


kicked  my  milk  cow  every  time  I 
saw  or  met  her,  I  guess  we  would 
not  meet  very  often,  and  the  profit 
would  be  rather  slim.  There  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules.  We  can't 
all  fill  the  same  place.  Why  not 
treat  each  other  equally? 

Answer — Merchants,  town  people 
and  the  world  in  general  form  their 
estimate  of  a  man  mainly  from  the 
man's  own  estimate  of  himself.  If 
any  man,  farmer  or  anybody  else, 
has  no  credit,  he  has  no  one  but 
himself  to  thank  for  it.  A  man's 
credit  depends,  very  largely,  upon 
a  man's  own  estimate  of  his  own 
reliability.  Merchants  will  not  give 
discounts  unless  they  are  asked  for, 
and  proper  business  inducements 
offered.  Let  the  farmer,  and  the 
writer  is  one  of  them,  arid  proud 
to  be  so  known,  become  a,  business 
man,  and  do  his  farming  according 
to  .  business  methods. 


Double  Veterinary  Inquiry. 

J.  E.  H.,  Kimball,  Neb.:  I  should 
be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  and 
advice  on  two  subjects,  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  describe.  One  concerns  a 
mule  and  the  other  a  colt.  The  mule 
is  8  years  old,  weighs  1,100  pounds, 
has  a  good  appetite  at  all  .times.  The 
trouble  is  a  limp  or  lameness  in  his 
hind  legs.  The  limp  changes  from 
one  leg  to  the  other.  When  first 
noticed  it  was  in  the  left  leg,  fet- 
lOck  or  ankle;  I  don't  know  which. 
At  that  time  it  would  disappear  on 
being  driven  several  miles,  but  would 
return  as  soon  as  the  mule  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  and  cool  off.  At  this 
writing,  the  lameness  is  present  at 
all  times,  and  is  more  pronounced  in 
the  morning,  when  the  animal  is 
being  led  from  the  stable.  A  peculiar 
flexing  of  muscles  around  the  fet- 
lock gives  the  appearance  of  knuck- 
ling. But  I  do  not  understand  why, 
if  it  were  knuckling,  the  limp  would 
disappear  on  the  animal  being 
warmed  up.  There  is  no  swelling  or 
heat  noticeable.  On  being  turned  out 
in  the  corral  the  mule  carries  his 
head  and  neck  level  with  his  back. 
Could  rheumatism  cause  just  such 
symptoms?  Would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  good  medicine  for  rheuma- 
tism in  horses. 

The  colt  is  6  months  old,  and,  as 
I  am  weaning  her,  I  have  kept  her 
in  a  small  building  that  makes  her 
a  box  stall,  12x14  feet.  It  has  been 
fed  a  slight  grain  ration  of  oats  and 
has  had  alfalfa  and  wild  hay  for 
roughage.  Three  weeks  ago  I 
noticed  a  swelling  in  the  fetlock 
joint,  and  a  running  sore  just  above 
the  hoof.  The  sore  looked  like  quit- 
tor.  Examination  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  failed  to  show  any  trace  of  in- 
jury. I  am  keeping  the  sore  clean 
and  it  continues  to  run,  and  the 
swelling  remains.  The  discharge  has 
a  fetid  odor.  A  neighbor  suggested 
sand-crack. 

If  it  is  permissible  I  would  like 
to  say  that  your  veterinary  depart- 
ment is  of  a  special  value  to  many, 
who  like  myself  are  not  in  a  position 
to  consult  a  veterinary  at  home.  I 
believe  that  the  town  and  county  of 
Kimball,  Neb.,  offers  a  good  opening 
for  a  capable  man  in  this  profession. 
I  would  be  only  to  glad  to  answer 
any  inquiries  from  any  that  might 
come  to  me  from  any  man  inter- 
ested. 

Answer:  The  description  given  of 
the  mule  in  this  case  would  lead  one 
to  supect  a  ring-bone  or  spavin. 
The  fact  that  the  animal  seems  to 
warm  out  of  the  lameness  would 
make  this  seem  possible.  Horses  may 
have  a  lameness  from  bone  spavin 
at  least  a  year  before  any  enlarge- 
ment shows.  During  this  time  it  is 
known  as  "blind  or  occult  spavin." 
The  peculiar  handling  of  the  fetlock 
is  probably  due  to  an  effort  to  favor 
the  leg.  In  case  of  spavin  it  is  likely 
that  the  toe  would  be  found  worn 


somewhat.  I  would  suggest  a  very 
careful  examination  of  hock  and 
pasterrs  for  ringbone  or  spavins.  It 
may  be  possible  that  this  animal  is 
developing  a  spavin  on  each  leg, 
which  would  account  for  the  seeming 
shifting  of  lameness.  If  either  ring- 
bone or  spavin  is  found  the  parts 
should  be  well  blistered  every  two 
weeks  for  about  eight  weeks.  In  the 
meantime  the  animal  should  be  put 
ill  a  small  stall  and  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible. 

The  description  of  the  colt  would 
lead  one  to  suspect  a  quittor.  This 
means  that  the  pus  has  burrowed 
downward  just  inside  of  the  hoof. 
Make  a  probe  by  bending  a  piece  of 
bailing  wire  together  so  that  the 
round  end  will  not  injure  the  tissue. 
Explore  the  opening  to  see  how  far 
it  goes  in  a  downward  direction.  If 
very  extensive  or  deep  it  may  be 
necessary  to  open  the  hoof  so  that 
there  can  be  drainage  from  the  bot- 
tom.. If  not  very  extensive,  inject 
equal  parts  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
and  water  daily. 


Getting  Rid  of  Coyotes 
H.  E.  M.,  Turlock,  Cal.:  I  am 
bothered  very  much  with  coyotes; 
they  visit  the  hog  pen  and  the 
chicken  house.  There  are  plenty  of 
them.  I  would  like  to  have  direc- 
tions for  taking  them  with  a  steel 
trap.  I  have  tried  to  poison  them, 
but  they  are  too  cunning  I  will 
thank  anyone  that  will  inform  me 
how  I  can  take  them  with  a  steel 
trap. 

Answer — Ingenious  readers  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  advice 
on  this  coyote  problem.  They  are 
very  troublesome  everywhere.  The 
other  day  in  Otoe  county,  Nebraska, 
a  hunt  was  organized,  the  hunters 
surrounding  six  sections  of  land  and 
driving  everything  toward  the  cen- 
ter. They  killed  eleven  coyotes  and 
four  got  away.  They  are  a  serious 
menace  for  the  farmer.  It  is  hoped 
some  means  will  be  devised  for  jet- 
ting rid  of  them. 


Pigs  Troubled  With  Boils 

C.  G.  P.,  Burley,  Idaho  I  have 
three  pigs  that  have  large  boils. 
When  they  first  appeared  they  were 
full  of  blood,  which  has  given  place 
to  pus.  They  seem  to  have  large 
cores,  which  leave  a  cavity.  The 
boils  are  on  the  top  of  the  neck,  on 
the  thighs  and  the  sides.  The  pigs 
are  doing  quite  well,  run  about  and 
eat  well. 

Answer — I  would  suspect  that 
these  pigs  have  been  getting  some 
sort  of  feed  that  is  causing  the  boils. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  feed  be 
changed  entirely,  if  possible,  and 
that  a  teaspoonful  of  Fowler's  Solu- 
tion of  Arsenic  be  fed  in  the  slop 
once  a  day.  The  boils  should  be 
opened  freely  and  swabbed  out  with 
a  pure  coal  tar  dip.  Where  there  is 
a  core  it  should  be  well  scraped  out. 


Another  Hog  Cholera  Cure. 

D.  H.  S.,  Earlton,  Kan.:  I  think 
that  I  have  discovered  a  cure  for  hog 
cholera.  I  should  like  to  test  the 
remedy  on  some  man's  herd  that  is 
infected  with  cholera. 

Answer — Why  not  buy  a  few  hogs 
that  are  sick  with  cholera  and  try 
your  remedy  on  them  at  your  own  ex- 
pense. The  man  that  has  a  sure  cure 
for  cholera  can  get  all  the  money  for 
it  that  he  wants,  have  "butter  on  two 
plates  and  lamb  all  over  the  table." 
The  world  is  anxiously  looking  for 
such  a  man. 
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itelligent  Farming 

,'o  one  will  dispute  that  muscle 
its  certain  value,  but  to  meet  the 
lands  of  the  day,  it  must  be 
rled  by  an  educated  intellect.  The 
i  who  does  the  most  work  in  a 

and  keeps  up  his  steady  grind 
year  long,  should  accomplish  the 
st.  But  does  he?  Not  if  we  are 
;  and  competent  to  pass  judgment. 

speak  in  a  general  way.  The 
sele-worker  wastes  energy;  he  de- 
ds  more  upon  brawn  than  upon 
in. 

lany  manufacturers  fail  daily, 
y  bad  capital  in  plenty  and  em- 
red  many  hands.  Perhaps  the 
ds  were  capable,  but  the  manager 
he  plant  was  not  efficient.  This 
.11  too  true  with  respect  to  farm- 
The  manager  must  have  an  alert 

d.  He  must  be  resourceful,  dili- 
t  and  progressive.  There  is  a  rea- 

for  every  failure;  there  is  a 
se  for  every  effect;  there  is  a  way 
of  every  difficulty, 
itelligent  management  with  the 
ity  to  do  a  large  amount  of  pliysi- 
labor  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but 
ness  management  is  the  better 
lification  of  the  two.  There  are 
essful  farm  managers  who  can- 
do  manual  labor,  but  they  know 
work  should  be  done  and  how 
lave  it  done.  They  are  masters 
he  situation.  Successful  farming 
his  latter  day  positively  requires 
:ated  intelligence;  with  it  all  dif- 
Ities  may  be  surmounted;  without 
failure  may  be  confidently  ex- 
ed.  Although  the  subject — like 
of  land  fertility — is  a  hackneyed 
we  would  well  like  to  emphasize 
in  large,  black  type,  had  we  the 

e.  — Star-Farmer. 


Don't  Trust  Wholly* to  Printed  Descriptions 


Don't  trust  to  a  printed  description  in  buying  a  range,  because  a  very  glowing  description 
can  be  given  of  a  very  ordinary  range.  If  you  are  considering  a  new  range,  it  will  pay  you 
before  investing  your  money  in  any  range,  to  go  to  some  dealer  who  handles  them  and  eare 
fully  compare,  point  for  point,  with  any  other— the 


Great  Majestic 

O^coailron  Rail^e  ~ 

ONLY  range  made  of  malleable  iron  and  charcoal  iron.    Charcoal  iron  won 't  rust  like  steel— 
malleable  iron  can't  break.    Out-wears  three  ordinary  Ranges.    The  Majestic  is  put  together  with 
rivets— joints  and  seams  remain  absolutely  air-tight  always.   Body  lined  with  guaranteed  pure  asbes- 
tos board,  covered  with  an  iron  grate— you  can  see  it— insuring  an  even,  dependable  baking 
heat,  year  in,  year  out,  with  half  the  fuel  required  in  ordinary  ranges. 
'  TtiA  Frnnnmv  nf  a  Naur  R antra  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  economy  to  at- 
lOe  CCOnOmy  Or  a  liew  i\ange  tempt  to  get  results  with  an  old  worn 
range  or  cook  stove  merely  to  save  the  price  of  a  new  one.   The  open  seams  of  your 
worn  out  range  where  bolts  are  loose  and  stove  putty  has  crumbled  away  make  you  burn 
twice  the  fuel  necessary.    You  can  save  price  of  a  Great  Majestic  in  saving  of  fuel  alone. 
Its  15-gallon  reservoir  is  alt  copper  and  heats  through  copper  pocket,  pressed  from  one 
piece,  setting  against  fire  box.   Turn  lever  and  it  is  instantly  moved  away  from  the  fire. 
Greatest  improvement  ever  put  in  a  range—  increasing  strength  and  wear  of  a  Great 
Majestic  more  than  S00#  at  a  point  where  other  ranges  are  weakest— many  other 
exclusive  features.  Ask  to  see  it.   For  sale  by  dealers  in  nearly  every  county  in 
40  states.   Any  Majestic  dealer  can  furnish  any  size  or  style  Majestic  Range 
with  or  without  legs.   Write  today  for  booklet,  "Range  Comparison. ' ' 


A  Perf** 

Baker 


The  Range  With 
A  Reputation 


MAJESTIC 
MANUF'G  CO. 
Dept.  116 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It  Should  Be  In 

Your  Kitchen 


Badger  Bottom 


Farm  Machinery  Expensive 
rhere  is  no  manufacturing  busi- 

that  has  its  machinery  standing 
so  much  of  the  time  as  has  farni- 
"  said  Prof.  H.  C.  Price,  dean 
he  College  of  Agriculture, 
»  State  university,  in  a  recent  lee- 
He  pointed  out  the  case  of  the 
er,  which  is  an  expensive  ma- 
e,  yet  it  is  needed  only  a  few 
>  in  the  year.  "The  average  life 
irm  machinery  is  ten  years,"  said 
'.  Price,  "and  counting  depre- 
on  and  interest,   it  costs  each 

ahont  16  per  cent  of  the  origi- 

investment  to  keep  it  on  the 
i.  The  way  some  machinery  is 
d  for  it  will  cost  more  than  this, 
re  It  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  is 
B  economical  to  rent  machinery 
i  to  own  it  on  the  smaller  farms." 


Send  Name  Now 

Read  the  history  of  Janesville   Plows — 
how  the  Janesville  won  so  many  World's 
Championships,  how    we  worked  on  design 
the   bottom    as  well  as  on  many  other 

features. 


Makes 
The 

Famous   6 'Time    Wo  fid's  Champion 

ANESVILLE 

Turn  Furrows  Like  These 

PERFECT  furrows  like  these   have  won  the 
World's    Plowing  Championship   for  the 
Janesville  for  the  past  six 
years.    In  1912,  at  Big 
Rock  and  Wheatland, 111., 
Janesville  won  again — with  a  record  of 

16  Out  of  21  Prizes 


—93  percent  and  95'i  percent  for  perfect  plowing.  The  Badger 
Bottom  raises  the  ground  only  high  enough  to  turn  over 
on  Its  own  corner.  Handles  all  soils  perfectly.  Scours  in 
soil  that  never  before  could  be  touched  wuh  a  plow.  Many 
other  advantages  besides  wonderful  Badger  Bottom.  Foot  trip 
horse  lift,  point  first  action  going  into  and  coming  out  of  soil, 
simple  self-leveling  plow,  control  cf  bottom  in  all  positions. 
Many  other  features  all  fully  explained  in  our  book— sent  free. 

THE  JANESVILLE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

33  Center  Street,  JansBvllle,  Wis. 


We  also  make  the  famous  Janesville  Walking 
Flows,  Hiding  or  Walking  Cultivators,  Disc 
Cultivators.  Disc  Harrows  and  Corn  Planters., 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  all  the  Janes- 
ville books  you   request,    .ree.  Address 
postal  or  letter  now.   Mail  it  today. 
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TRIAL 


SAVE 


>win£  of  Fruit  in 

the  Missouri  Valley 

nONTINnCBD   FTtOM    V \r.V.    SKVKN  i 

t»A  to.    The  apple  oi'f  hai  flhiL,'   J r  1 « 1 1 J  -•  - 

*  now  BUfflclently  developed  over  a 
large  area  of  UiIh  flection  of  country 

nrrant  the  ntatem»nt  that  there  I*  no 
on  of  country  In  the  United  .Stab* 
offer*  greater  or  e«iual  ad  van  la  n<-» 
ie  commercial  apple  orcharding  In- 
T,  with  thai  now  available  all  over 
ountry  tributary    to    the  MImhoutI 

•  The  <|ueatioll  of  soil  and  climate 
(he  niiccexHftil  growth  and  develop- 
.  of  the  tree  and  fruit  has  never  been 
lextlon.    from   the  earliest   effort  In 

Krowinir.    The     embarrassment  of 
rmect  peats  haa  been  solved  by  hc|i  n 
experimentation  and  demonstration. 

heavy  crops  .,f  all  kinds  of  fiults  of 
arletles  are  being  produced. 

ltor-«   Note  -This    Is   the   first    of  .'i 
n  Of  articles  on  the  advantages  and 
bllltles  of  fruit  growing  In  the  MIs- 
valley. 




National  Rotary  Harrows  for  Plows 

It  will  iiirprifi  you  to  know  tftij  low  prlof  that  mi  are 
quoting  tin-  firit  ftfD  f»nn«*ri  In  'irh  lowimliip  on  our 

fauoiu  Rotary  Hmmmt  for  Flew*,  to  qaJcUf  lalfoduet 

Until  W"  P'fun'l  tlm  purrhano  |»rkf<  at.d  pay  frWtfht 
rhnr/'-s  If  not  »all"fa'tory. 

7-i  000  iii  BM  and  ■  it     douMlriff  each  fMoil 

Pajn  tot  ft-  if     Inl  five  term  i>i  »wcd 

fiu»r»nl<<"l  to  lor  real  yM»I  twenty  p<*r  cent. 

Vtn  ii-'v  war  of  I m nonfat  •*  fon  plow  prawad  ko  wi 

fannon  laOt  |'M«n  Hint  It  tim»-,  lalur  and  iimnf-v 

in  pf  parlflfl  tl«<  1  i  'I  VYrito  us  t  ,.i  ,y  for  I- ■  ■  il 
fiilr<fdurWiy  prit-««  and  circular*. 

National  Harrow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  Illinois 


Roses  FREE 


New 
Lincoln 

IF  YOU  LOVE  ROSES  READ  THIS  OFFER 

We  want  to  make  a  8«*ed  customer  ol  you.   Write  tor  our  l>cnutlfiihy 
Illustrated,  free  1913  Seed  Hook,  ho  you  can  make  your  srlecthm  from  the 
splendid  line  shown  there,  and  wo  will  BODd  you  SbOOlataljf  CreOi  iviih  u  ftOQ 
arden  seed  order,  one  New  Lincoln  Humbler  Etoaeboah:  with  81  order,  two  of 
lieae  Ramblers,  with  a  11.00  order,  three,  with  8?  Older  four 

our  magnificent  vurletles.  CrlniHon;  Yellow, clmnp-lna:  fo  Turo  White.  Vol  iO  wish 


Perpetual  blooming;  Nou-l''adin»r  beep  Crlinsou.    All  I 


i  climbing  i ■-  - 


Send  Now  for  Your  Copy  of  the  Seed  Book 

no  you  can  (ret  your  free  r>-  ri.n         for  early  plantlnir.   They  are  ^-ery  hardy  wonderful 
*  oomcrH—  bloom  llrKt  neaHon  and  lortdcd  with  blossom  ..    Send  im  hOe  teed  ordera  from  your 
friends  and  we  will  Hhlp  . yo.i  m  extra  Itamhler  for  each  order  ot  that  size.    (Jet  your  ord*T 
Id  early,  as  wo  expect  a  l>i^  rush  on  tniu  liberal  oiler. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  CO.,      155  So.  lOth  Street,    LINCOLN.  NEB. 


RANGER"  BICYCLES 


II;' 


I  Imimrtfl  nillrr  rtuiin..  m^rorkrl.  >N>I 

,•  DrparturmOxnUT  Brahmiaa 
rlurr  ProofTlmi ktghmt  grodt 

etiuiftmrnt  .rid  runny  .*l  v.ni-cl  ri-.lti  rr. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

ottnir«.«k  f»rrhn.p  who. in.  (ithnr  mil- 
914  liu.    A  low  |00<l 
■ooond-hand  machln.a  93  '■>  *» 

10  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  I 

pr*f*L  frfl'lht  pr<-j«jM.nnrwliiri.  In  D  ». 

.'/thfrttt  fl  rrttt  in  ft'li  'in    r.     IH»  Nol  Ml  V  n  l.'f'Trl. 

jr.  prtlr  <<T  llrfi  f  T'.rTi  finu'""-  «t  '/  /"  '"•  tltilll 
jon.  fnt  our  Mg  n<-w  rat.i'tK.n'l  •/"•'  I'll  in  irnmnA  '*  wir. 

t.i'nu*  una  nffrr.  A  |«>«l»l  lirl  n  lt»  ••  »"t  I  Mtl  ■  »•  ■       "  i-nw. 

TIDCC  Co»Mt«nr-Hroko  lt«»nr  VVhwh,  I.nip..p.r1a 
I  InCO  and mndno* halfutunt nrimi,  Itlrlor  Ag*n<a 

tTnrrwhTn  »ro  rolnlrig  in<m«  t  f*illl'i«  '"'r  Mr»i        •  iri* 

»nd  «nri'lrloo.    \\  rlt«-  »»xln r.    

MBAO  CYCLE  CO.    OCPT.I.in0.  CH^AQO 


r  > 

That 

BEAUTY  IS  WEALTH 

can  be 

(li'tnonst  ruled  on  your  own  grounds 
Ihls  gprins  If  you  will  let  iim  plan 
your 

GARDEN  BEAUTIFUL 

We  will  do  It  free     See  our  Illus- 
trated catalog  for  datalla    .\  Dpatai 

will   hrlliK  It  mid  our  Hpcrlnl  I'HKM 
I  I'M  llHt. 

We  irrow  cverythliiK  worth  white 
In  Hohch.  'I'l-i-eH.  SliruliH.  l'"rullH 
11  nd  llnrily  Cnrilin  KIowith 

C.  S.  Harrison's  Select  Nursery  Co. 

YORK  NEB. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

Wo  Ian  tin*  IiIiIp  Ktirl  milk"   (TOW  '"nl 

for  nly  fUM    0  ptaU  nuM(Wi  nil 

oUh  iimw)i  »■  OOl  a  Mjuari dtal,  hII  wnrli 

I'uiirnni^nil     \v  .  nrt>  |i|((ii«i<r   m-i  ■  of  Mil. 

oountr>*of auUa  and  imm  inrir>«  f..r  enata, 

M.l.ct  riivn,  hnniPM,  Imp,  Irnllirr.  .ti*.    \\  ill. 

for  fra*  booklat of  Informaunn  on  iinmiiina 

nnil  all  I  |>i><  ■  •  s  lil'la.:  ajao  I'llra  Hut 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

I  It  H.  W.  Vlll  Hi  .  !>••  Mi.Iiio.,  Inwa. 


M'-htlon  llil.  mi 
ndvi  rllai  r«  .in  th 


. ln-n  wiiiIiik  tn 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 

H  vim  «ro  In- 

tarastad  iiIrIi 

uriulo  dry  l»nd 
nlfnlfu  ■  a  v  d 
that  l>  nli*'du- 

toiy  |ttaraat**4 
in  t«>  n«  reprt* 
.iMitpil  •  •  In 
purity  nnil  yl- 
tullly.  .nnil  for 
our  prlrr*  and 
mimplPH 

Viino  gcniilno 
wllhiiul  n  ii  r 
Irmlo  BUUt 

Dawes  Counly  A  Haifa  Seed  (iroweis  Ass'n 
okadmIi  srxa. 

HEDGE  LOCUST    I  OR  WINDBREAK 

(Jiowh  il  fi'i-t  from  Hi'od  fliHl  yi'iii'. 

Hmall  pkl    »  "nil.   arail  fur  t  rnd« 

Ilk  (Kill.,    in   rmla  60  ranis, 
with   •BUI'-iu"  .nil   ln«lrurtlon  booh 
MANK  * '*•')    N'lV.Hn.Y     Mnii.ii to.  M 

Windbreaks  and  droves  ol  Jack  Pint s 

lire  llio  vory  lir-.t.  Very  aunaiaful  mi 
hii ml \    in  m  1 1  Ii'- 

AYCXV   JACK    PINT.  NtlRSERY 
Kim'  arty,  STi'iraaota. 
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We  are  Gas  Tractor  Experts 

The  Remarkable  Success 
of  the  PIONEER  "30" 

GAS  TRACTOR  lias  spread  from  one  community  to  an- 
other—one state  to  another — one  country  to  another — - 
until  today  the  route  of  its  triumph  extends  all  over  the 
world. 

We  are  nationally  recognized  as  "FIRST  IN  GAS 
TRACTION"  being  responsible  for  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  this  particular  phase  of  engine  con- 
struction. 

When  you  buy  a  PIONEER  you  get  the  champion  of 
all  gas  tractors,  a  tractor  that  never  flinches — always 
dependable,  rugged,  powerful  and  operated  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost.   Write  for  particulars. 


Pioneer  Tractor  Manufacturing  Co. 


1 8  Power  Ave. 


Winona,  Minn. 


Easy  Pumping 

Have  you  had  to  depend  on  the  wind 
for  pumping  water?  The  wind  is  uncer- 
tain—the right  way  is  with  a 

1 J  h.  p.  Rumely-Olds  Engine 

You'll  get  your  water  at  low  cost,  you  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  work— you'll  have  an  engine 
that  will  do  your  pumping  in  a  short  time  and 
be  ready  for  genera!  service  the  rest  of  the  day. 
To  make  pumping  no  job  at  all,  hitch  this 
engine  to  a 

Rumely  Pump  Jack 

Then  all  your  pumping  troubles  go.  You 
have  a  real  outfit  at  a  very  slight  cost. 

Rumely-Olds  Engines  are  strong  and  simple 
— Rumely  Pump  Jacks  are  right,  too. 

Think  the  combination  over— see  if  it 
Wouldn't  pay  you  to  have  it. 

The  Rumely-Olds  3  h.p.  Engine  will  handle 
a  bigger  job— we  have  them  in  all  sizes,  station- 
ary, skid  mounted  or  portable— so  we're  sure  to 
meet  your  requirements,    and  we  have  the 
proper  pumping  outfit  for  each  size. 
Write  for  the  Olds  Engine  Data-Book  No.  344, 
and  the  special  folder  on  Rumely  Pump 
Jacks — ask  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 
RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Jfi  (Incorporated) 

Fewer- Farming  Machinery 


Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


KEEPS  DOWN  OPERATING  COST 


INGECO  FARM  ENGINES  keep  down 
fuel  cost.  At  the  high  price  of  gasoline  that  is 
a  big  item.  A  poor  engine  will  eat  its  head  off. 
A  good  engine  will  save  its  original  cost  in  a 
short  time.  INGECO  ENGINES  are  great 
fuel  savers. 

The  smooth  running  INGECO  ENGINE 
with  its  large  bearings  and  accurately  fitted 
parts  will  run  for  years  after  other  engines 
have  gone  to  the  scrap  heap — yet  they  cost 
no  more. 

Made  in  1\,Z\,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  up  to  60 
h.  p. — Stationary  and  Portable  types. 

Write  for  catalog  and  particulars  about 
"INGECO"  ENGINES.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  pick  out  an  engine  suited  to  your  needs. 

INTERNATIONAL  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
158  Holthoff  PI.,  Cudahy,  Wis.  (Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


"INGECO" 
ENGINES 


98cenfs 


Guaranteed  5  Years 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  »nd  introduce  out  great  catalogue 
of  Elgin  Watches  wo  will  aeod  this  elegaotwatoh  to  in?  address  by  mall  por ; 
paldforONLY  98  CENTS.  Regular  gentlemen's  size,  open  face,  full 
nickel  silver  plated  plain  polished  case,  Arabic  dial,  lever  eseapement.stem  wind 
and  stem  set,  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  fully  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Send  this 
adv.  to  us  with  your  name  &  address  &  98e,and  watch  will  be  sent  by  return  mall 
postpaid,  eatisfactionguaranteed  or  ooney  refunded,  Send 98o  today.  Address 

B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisememnt  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Post  Paid 


Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 

ELLERS  of  cattle  last  week  had 
things  very  much  to  their  lik- 
ing. The  country  seemed  to 
have  recovered  from  its  un- 
seemly haste  to  market  imma- 
ture beeves,  with  the  result  that  receipts 
everywhere  were  very  moderate.  At  the 
same  time  colder  weather  over  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  country  had  a  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  consuming-  de- 
mand. Thus  it  happened  that  there  was 
a  combination  of  the  two  conditions 
necessary  to  create  a  good  market, 
namely,  moderate  receipts  and  good  de- 
mand. This  combination  does  not  al- 
ways result  in  advancing  prices  for  the 
reason  that  packers  generally  aim  to 
carry  a  considerable  amount  of  beef  in 
coolers  which  they  can  fall  back  upon  in 
case  the  supply  of  fresh  cattle  is  tem- 
porarily reduced.  However,  at  the  pres 
ent  time  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  sur 
Pius  stocks  of  beef  are  very  small  and 
hence  a  decided  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand, or  reduction  in  the  supply, 
likely  to  be  felt  almost  immediately  in 
the  market  for  live  cattle.  That  was  the 
case  at  least  last  week,  when  values 
steadily  and  rapidly  tended  upward, 
causing  advances  for  the  week  of  around 
25@30c  at  leading  market  points. 

Hog  Prices  Shoot  Up 

It  was  noted  a  week  ago  in  connection 
with  the  advance  in  the  hog"  market  that 
packers  would  undoubtedly  make  a  hard 
fight  to  keep  the  market  below  the  $8.00 
mark  on  the  basis  of  Chicago.  It  has,  in 
fact,  always  been  the  policy  of  the  pack- 
ers to  entrench  themselves  at  times  like 
this  behind  the  dollar  mark  and  prevent 
as  long  as  possible  the  market  from  go- 
ing above  that  point.  This  year  their  ef- 
forts along  that  line  were  very  unsuc- 
cessful. When  the  market  struck  the 
$8.00  mark  it  went  over  it  at  one  big 
bound  and  so  quickly  that  there  was  no 
possibilit5"  of  even  delaying  its  progress. 
Prices  during  last  week  continued  going 
upward,  the  market  apparently  getting 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  packers. 
This  was  due  to  the  heavy  shipping  de- 
mand at  leading  market  centers.  Al- 
though packers  put  forth  every  effort 
possible  to  stay  the  advance,  as  often 
as  they  laid  down  on  the  market  the 
shippers  simply  bought  the  hogs  away 
from  them.  There  is  a  feeling  that  a  lit- 
tle reaction  might  take  place  most  any 
time  after  such  a  prolonged  upward 
movement.  Still  there  is  nothing  in 
sight  to  warrant  a  belief  that  such  a 
reaction,  even  if  it  should  take  place, 
would  be  more  than  temporary  in  char- 
acter. The  fact  is  the  market  at  the 
present  time  is  occupying  such  a  strong 
position  that  no  one  dares  venture  even 
a  guess  as  to  its  future.  It  would  sur- 
prise no  one  if  after  the  recent  big  ad- 
vance it  should  run  along  for  some  little 
time  without  any  very  great  improve- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  a  run-away 
market  would  not  be  surprising,  as  there 
are  some  now  in  the  trade  who  feel  that 
prices  which  have  been  advancing  at  a 
rapid  pace  may  continue  the  same  for 
some  little  time  to  come.  The  only- 
thing  that  would  really  surprise  the 
trade,  and  the  only  thing  that  no  one 
believes  possible,  would  be  a  slump  in 
the  market  that  would  continue  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Sheep  Market  Good 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  had  their  full 
share  of  bene.it  along  with  other  meat 
animals,  the  market  being  around  10@2&c 
higher  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  ths 
previous  week.  The  break  that  took 
place  the  latter  part  of  January  has  been 
entirely  recovered  and  in  some  cases 
more  than  recovered,  so  that  the  market 
at  present  writing  is  at  the  high  point 
of  the  year.  The  cause  for  the  advance 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  same  as  with 
cattle,  that  is,  the  mi  d2rate  receipts  and 
a  good  consuming  cUinand.  Sheep  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  to  date  show  a  fail- 
ing off  of  about  I«0,COO  head  at  the  five 
leading  points  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  The  future  oL 
the  market  is  a  sealed  book.  With  the 
best  lambs  selling  as  high  as  $9.00  at  the 
Missouri  river  it  would  not  seem  as  if 
prices  could  advaa  -e  very  much  without 
bringing  about  a  decreased  consuming 
demand.  ? 


Be  Your  Own  Judg 

We  cannot  believe  that  there 
a  sensible  man  living  who  wou 
purchase  any  other  than  a  D 
LAVAL  Cream  Separator  for  h 
own  use  if  he  would  but  SEE  ai 
TRY  an  improved  DE  LAVA 
machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99  %  of  all  sep 
rator  buyers  wl 
do  SEE  and  TR 
a  D  E  LAVA 
■  machine  befo: 
buying  purcha: 
the   DE  LAVA 


and  will  have  i 
other1  separato 
The  1%  who  i 
not  buy  the  I 
LAVAL  are  tho 
who  allow  ther. 
selves  to  be  infuenced  by  som 
thing  other  than  real  genuii 
separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  wl 
wishes  it  may  have  the  Free  Tri 
of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  at  W 
own  home  without  advance  pa' 
ment  or  any  obligation  whatsoevf 
Simply  ask  the  DE  LAVAL  age 
in  your  nearest  town  or  write  dire 
to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  offic 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dai) 
Hand  Book,  in  which  importai 
dairy  questions  are  ably  discuss* 
by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  Do< 
that  every  cow  owner  should  hav 
Mailed  free  upon  request  if  y< 
mention  this  paper.  New  d 913  I 
Laval  catalogue  also  mailed  upi 
request.     Write  to  nearest  offi< 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CI 


165  Broadway, 
New  York. 


29  E.  Madison  S 
Chicago. 


SHIPPED 
ON  TRIAL 


Gives  fresh  air  circulation  and  keeps  out  ill 
snow  and  rain.  Birds  can't  nest  in  it.  Ke 
your  stock  healthy  an'  orings  ) 
bigger  stock  profits.  A  real  I 
cessity  for  every  !  a,  whetl 
old  or  new.  Improves  appearai 
100  per  cent. 

Queen  C  upol 

Is  a  Real  Cupola 

Made   of   galvauized  Bit 
Looka  better  an >i  costs  1 
an  wooden  cupohi.  No  paint 
or  repairs.  Lasta  a  1?  'time.  £ 
can  install  It.  Gold  i<  i  vane w 
each  cupola. 

I'"KF.F.  T»-  IAIm 
Write  for  free  eatalf 
Also  full  particulars  » 
complete  price  list. 
QU.EI0N  CI'  i'(»lAC 
300  PECK  STREET 
Cresco,   •  Iowa 


HTie  most  *&eauUfi 
Garden  "Pat 
v    is  througl 

CataJogu 

For  36j>earsweh' 
supplied  Florists  ' 
Gardeners  the  best  \ ' 
and  Garden.  Seeds 
could  import  or 1 
Eachjyear  finds 
qood  s1ock3beric ' 
the  best  oneschi- 
The  quantities  Wi' 
reduce  the  cost 
You  qet  the  rare  ' 
^newest  froniVauc ' 
ai  no  more  W' 
/— regular  prices 
iriis  Catalogue  "Can! 
Illustrated  "covermq  tnef» 
departments  of  Oardenina  mailed 
Don't  planjiour  garden  without  it. Write  t « 
For  lO  cents,  stamps  or  silver,  we  will  a 
bulblets  beautiful  Gladiolus,  one- half  lac,' 
VAUQHAN'S  SEED  STORE 
Dept.  0,31-33  W.  Randolph  St.  CH\ 


February  I!»i:i 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  PARMER 


IRE  YOU 
-THE  MAN? 

We  are  looking  for  a  man  who  Is  ambi- 
tions, industrious  and  honest  and  deter- 
mined to  be  successful — who  wants  to  earn 
bifr  money. 

It  you  are  the  man  write  rs  at  once.  We 
will  start  you  In  a  permanent,  profitable 
business  of  your  own. 

2000  RAWLEIGH  MEN 

Scattered  from  Maine  to  California  and 
from  Canada  to  Texas  are  selling  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  the  old,  reliable  Rawleish 
Quality  Products.  Over  100  useful  Products 
and  dally  necessities  in  nearly  every  home 
in  rural  districts. 

EARN  FROM  $250 TO 
$300  PER  MONTH 

They  have  the  largest, best  and  most  use- 
ful line  of  household  necessities.  Sell  direct 
from  factory.  All  Guaranteed  Under  Pure 
Food  Act.  Made  by  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  Buying,  Manufacturing.  Distribu- 
ting and  Selling  Organizations  in  North 
America.  Est.1895.  Capital  $2,000,000.  Three 
factories,  numerous  warehouses.  S200.000 
spent  in  1912  for  improvements.  Best  ad- 
vertising matter  free.  Low  freight  rates 
and  quick  service  from  nearest  factory. 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 

Contract  with  us  and  you  will  be  backed 
b"  one  of  the  oldest,  greatest  and  most 
successful  organizations  in  the  world. 

Good  old  Territories  and  choice  New 
Fields.  If  you  can  furnish  a  team  and  good 
references  and  ar«  willing  to  travel  steadily 
for  good  pay,  write  us  today. 

The  W.  T.  Rawietgh  Med.  Co.,  Frespert,  til. 

Importers— Chemists— Manufacturer* 
132  Liberty 
Sttett 


eterinary  Course  at  Home 

$1500  and  upwards 
can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest Englisi..  Diploma 
granted  "jraduates  as- 
E.  H.  Baldwin  writes:  sisted  in  getting  loca- 
took  the  course  for  my  tions  or  positions.  Cost 
l  benefit  on  the  farm,  within  reach  of  all. 
the  success  I  had  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

The  London  Veterinary 
Correspondence  School 


ted  me  in  practice  and 
i  I  am  going  night  and 
■.  Your  course  has  been 
th  thousands  to  me 


Hog  Pointers 

Keep  salt  In  the  hog  lot. 

•*» 

.Spray  all  the  sows  for  the  fattening 
pen. 

see 

Avoid  the  nervous,  irritable  sow  as  a 
breeder. 

. 

.Select  gilts  for  breeding  from  the  most 
prolific  mothers. 

Make  sure  that  the  boar  is  confined 
where  the  Children  cannot  reach  him. 

*** 

If  yon  cross  the  breed  more  than  once, 
you  then  will  have  to  guess  as  to  results. 

*** 

Pigs  eat  more  slowly  and  require  dlf- 
l  ferent  rations  from  the  sows;  then  why 
i  not  feed  them  by  themselves? 

•** 

If  the  brood  sow  refuses  to  allow  the 
pigs  to  suckle,  examine  her  teats  and  see 
if  they  are  not  caked  or  sore. 

•**  —  - 

Keep  the  bedding  on  the  floor  slightly 
higher  than  the  surrounding  ground,  to 
avoid  dampness,  and  change  the  nesting 
frequently. 

*** 

Don't  let  go  of  what  you  know  by  ex- 
perience to  be  a  prolific  brood  sow  till 
she  begins  to  fall  off  in  pig  production 

or  refuses  to  breed. 

*** 

No  matter  what  the  breed,  care  or  feed, 
no  hog  can  do  its  best  for  the  owner,  un- 
less it  has  green  pasture  to  range  on  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

*** 

It  is  a  wise  policy  always  to  have  a 
part  of  the  brood  sow  herd  composed  of 
tried-and-true  old  sows.  Gilts  are  too 
risky  to  depend  upon  for  the  entire  pig 
crop. 

*** 

Have  a  care  how  much  corn  you  feed 
to  the  small  pigs  and  brood  sows.  Albu- 
minous, flesh-producing  elements  are 
what  they  require,  and  not  fat-promoting 
rations,  like  corn. 

*** 

Bleeding  a  gilt  at  less  than  from  10  to 
15  months  of  age  will  retard  her  growth; 
is  very  apt  to  result  in  small,  weak  pigs, 
while  the  mother  will  be  so  affected  that 
she  will  prove  a  poor  suckler. 

M.  A.  CO  VERDE L.L. 

Cole  county,  Missouri. 


will  be  to  any  man."  London,  Ontario,  Canada 


SEEDS 


Fire  dried  SEED  CORN 
Husked  before  the  fro<t 
dried  on  independent 
eed  ear  racks  with  air  and  steam 
ieat.  Sure  to  grow,  because  germ  is 
reserved.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
lye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  at  once 
or  Free  Catalogue  and  receive  free 
louvenir      Fred  Echtenkamp,  B  i  L,  Arlington.  Neb. 


o.  i.  c.  hck;s 


this 


SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  M  nrt  <■>!  morn  breeders  on  the  road  to  nuc- 
eaathan  any  man  living.  I  hnve  the  largest  and  Un- 
let herd  in  the  U.H.  Kvery  one  an  early  "^svoloj.i  r, 
•ad?  for  the  market  at  six  months  ol<L  I  want  to 
ilsceone  hog  In  each  oommnnit  v  to  adeertlao  my 
lerd.  Write  for  my  plan, "How  Ui  Make  Money  from 

logs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN  'K2>j379  Portland,  Mich. 


.MOUSEY  CATTLE 


1NELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 


Wine- 
arm 

rd  of  Jersey*  contains  some  of  Hi'  mo«t  noted 
in.il  of  the  breed  and  has  th'1  greatest  nurn- 
1  of  Register  of  Merit  cows  of  sny  herd  In  th«' 
*t.  Some  choice  young  stock  for  sale.  Ad- 
>ss.  H.   C.    YOU  NO.    Lincoln,  N*-b. 


Twentieth  Century  Fanner  atlvor- 
ier»  are  deserving  of  your  pal  rou- 
te- Read  their  imIh  and  send  them 
>ur  orders  an  often  as  possible. 
r>n't  forget  to  mention  this  uiaga- 
e  when  writing. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Rhea  Rros.'  Percherons 

Rhea  Bros,  of  Arlington,  Neb.,  are 
offering  for  sale  at  this  time  a  splendid 
lot  of  Percheron  stallions  at  prices  that 
should  appeal  to  anyone  wanting  some- 
thing in  this  line.  This  firm  is  too  well 
known  among  the  farmers  and  breeders 
of  the  west  to  need  any  introduction  on 
our  part.  They  have  been  breeding  and 
handling  Percherons  for  a  number  of 
years  and  the  high  character  of  the 
horses  they  have  so  d.  together  with  their 
fair,  square  methods  of  doing  business, 
have  made  for  them  many  friends.  They 
have  gone  out  to  the  h  ading  shows  and 
demonstrated  by  their  winnings  that  as 
good  draft  horses  can  be  produced  in  Ne- 
braska as  anywhere  on  earth.  The  stal- 
lions they  are  offering  at  this  time  are 
mostly  home-bred,  and  are  of  the  big. 
heavy -boned,  d rally  kind  that  are  in  such 
strong  demand  at  this  time.  They  are 
mostly  pasture  raised,  are  thoroughly 
acclimated,  and  as  a  lesult  are  strong, 
vigorous  fellows  and  sure  to  be  prepotent 
sires.  The  writer  believes  the  prospects 
were  never  brighter  In  the  draft  horse 
business.  The  fanners  of  the  west  and 
central  west  have  come  to  the  point 
where  they  realize  that  they  must  raise 
better  horses.  A  pure-bred  mare  will  not 
only  do  the  work  of  the  common  grade, 
but  she  will  produce  a  colt  that  will  pay 
might]  good  interest  on  the  Investment 
value  she  represents.  The  demand  Is  not 
onlv  growing,  but  will  continue  to  grow. 
The  horses  that  Rhea  Mros.  have  for  sale 
at  this  time  are  the  kind  that  will  go  out 
and  meet  .v.rv  requirement.  Look  up 
their  advertr-em'  lit  on  another  page  and 
write  them  for  furl  her  particulars  men- 
tioning  The  Twentieth   Century  Farmer. 

Holslein   Hulls  for  Sale 

Write  to  !>r  1 1.  II  I>a\T<.  Room  200  Hec 
building.  Omaha.  Neb  .  If  you  are  In  the 
market  for  a  first-elans  I  lolstel n- I'rlesla n 

bull.   Dr,  Davis  Is  proprietor  of  Fnei 

laud  Farm  IfnMeln*  and  Is  In  a  position 
to  Hlipplv  the  PUrChaMr  With  as  good  M 
the  breed  affords.    Write  him  your  wants. 

mentioning  Twsntlsth  Csntury  Farmer. 

l»ili  <>< --.lerse.v-llred    Sow  s 

Frank  Aldrltt  <•(  l.lmoln.  Neb..  Is  ad- 
vertising DuroC-Jsrsey-bred  sown  In  this 
ISSUS  of  The  Twentieth  Century  Furrner 
These  must  be  disposed  of  by  Manli  V. 
Write  hint  for  further  Information,  men- 

Honing  this  paper. 


Rid  Your  Hogs  of  WORMS  and 
You'll  Have  HEALTHY  Hogs 

An  enormous  part  of  the  swine  plague  known  as  "cholera"  that  9 

sweeps  over  the  country  killing  hogs  and  causing  a  loss  of  millions  of  ■ 
dollars  every  year,  is  not  cholera  at  all.  It  is  stomach,  intestinal  or  lung 

worms.  The  symptoms  of  hog  worms  are  easy  to  detect.  When  you  gee  9 

a  hog  slinking  around  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  hairsticking  up  tail  1^ 

down,  coughing,  off  his  feed  and  losing  flesh,  don't  jump  to  the  con-  fl 
elusion  that  he's  getting  "cholera".  He  has  worms,  and  if  vou  don't 

act  quickly  your  whole  herd  will  have  them,  too.  Feed  all  your  hogs  H 

twice  daily  according  to  directions  on  every  can  on  a  ration  mixed  with  fl 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

It  destroys  hog  worms  quicker  than  anything  else  in  the  world.    And,  mm 

even  though  there  should  be  an  epidemic  of  real  hog  cholera  in  your  neighborhood,  I  , 

your  hogs  will  be  healthy  and  strong  to  resist  it.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  ffl 
LYE  is  the  proven  preventive  off  hog  cholera. 

The  Folly  of  Vaccination  K 

Vaccination  may  be  all  right  for  putting  a  hog's  system  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  cholera  germ.  But  fl 
■B  no  amount  of  vaccination  will  cure  asingle  hogof  worms,  nor  will  it  make  him  well  if  he's  sick.  Vaccination  I 
B  will  not  keep  him  on  his  feed,  make  him  fat,  sleek,  skin  free  from  scurvy,  and  condition  him  so  that  he  will  ha  SB 
■  a  prime  hog  at  market  time.  That's  what  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  does.  Feed  it  to  your  hogs  from 
■Jj*  weaning  time  on  and  you'll  have  healthy  hogs.  Cholera  won't  alarm  you  and  your  hogs  will  weigh  in  heavy.  Jg 

\Read  This  Convincing  Evidence  0 
C-     NEWMAN.  LebD,  Kan.  "Have  best  results  with  my  hogs  and  no  sickness  3ince  I've  used  *w 
Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  while  our  neighbors  have  lost  heavily."  jSf 

%^  Refuse  Substitutes  & 

1 0p  Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lve.    It  might  prove  dangerous. 

SaW   MERRY  WAE  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to  feed  hogs. 
A  CBs!*"  ^SaW    Experience  has  proved  its  wcrth.  Insist  on  getting  it.  There  are  no  substitutes. 


E. 

Myers, 
President, 
E.  Myers 
Lye  Company 


120 
Feeds 


E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY,  Dept.  88  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


Vv.stf 


MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE 
is  for  sale  at  most  gro- 
cers, druggists  and  feed 
dealers.    It  is  convenient 
to  buy  in  case  lots,  4  doz. 
cans,  $4. 80.  Order  direct  from 
us  in  case  lots  («*  doz.  cans  $4.80) 
if  dealers  won't  supply  you. 


FREE 


If  your 
dealers 
can't  supply 
you  write  us 
stating  their 
names.  We 
will  see  that 
you  are  supplied 
and  also  send  you. 
free,  a  valuable  book- 
Jet  "How  To  Get  The 
Bdgcer.t  Profits  From 
Hog  Raising." 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


RHEA  BROS/  ACCLIMATED  PECHERONS 

We  have  40  Stallions  on  hand  today  that  we  are  selling  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  interested  write  us  or 
come  and  see  them. 

Reference — Packers  Nat'l  Bank,  So.  Omaha;  Arlington 
State  Bank,  and  First  Nat'l  Bank  of  Arlington,  Neb.  On 
main  line  of  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  34  miles  N.  W.  of  Omaha. 
55  miles  north  of  Lincoln  and  8  miles  east  of  Fremont,  Neb. 

-  ARLINGTON,  NEB. 


RHEA  BROS., 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  IVIarrmoth 
Jacksand  Jennets 
SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares.  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.    No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.     My  prices  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 

HENRY  BECK,      ....       LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


JACKS.  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

I  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  Imported  and  American  bred  Percheron  and  Belgian  stal- 
lions and  mares  as  can  be  found  anywhere.    Prices  lower  than  other  importers  on 

accourt  of  selling  a  large  number  of  jacks  as  well  as  stallions  and  marcs  1  want 
to  sell  100  jacks  and  stallions  within  next  30  days.     Special  bargains  during  that 

time.    Come  and  see  me  before  buying  W.  L.  DeCLOW,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


PERCHERON j 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  OF  THE 
OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Our 
horses  are 

big,  smooth 
flat-boned  (el- 
I  J  Iowa,  with  great  quality  Htyle 
|  i  JJ  and  conformation  Will  please 
the  most  critical.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Letter*  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

Watson,  Woods  Bros.  It  Kelly  Co. 

fox  3  li»col».  mmm. 


W' 

f  so 


CALVES 


Raise   Them    Without  Milk 

IWM  l'i<< 

The  Nrbraika  Srrd  (o  .  Omahi.  Ntb. 


PERCHERONS 

5  coming  •!.  3  coming  3,  2  coming 
2-year-old  stallions:  grays,  black;, 
blue  roan:  home  bred:  registered 
P.  S.  A. ;  heavy,  well  grown  and 
showy.  Just  east  of  Omaha.  Fred 
Chandler,     R.    7,     Charlton  Iowa. 


IH'KOC-.JHKSEY  IKKiS 


DUROC-J  ERSEYS- 

130  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder  Jr., 
Col,  Lafollctte,  C.  H.  Col.  and  Count  Medoc. 
Also  15  spring  and  all  my  herd  hours  must  lie 
sold  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  50  head  of 
choice  sows  Feb.  10th  at  Friend.  Neb.  Write 
for  catalogues  and  prices  today.  State  agent  for 
ninck  Diamond  Stoik  Powders  and  Dip.  Abso- 
lutely the  best  conditioner  on  the  market.  Try 
100  lbs.  and  he  0  otvinod  Agents  wanted  In  evory 
town  In  the  state  I  have  a  new  in  ft  diameter 
■•Jt   teni    for    rent        p.    Alldiltt.    Lincoln  Md>. 


II  I'M  POI.LDI)  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  ;iKe,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Host  <iual- 
Ity.  P  r  Ices  right  \V  I' 
Schwab.    Clay    ('outer.  Neb. 


BOL8TBIN-PRIES1  \  N 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 


Purebred  Kpglntr-red 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Th*    Oraataat    Dairy  Braod 

Bend  (or  I'LKK  Illustrated  llooklcti 
lloMrln  Frleslan    A"«n  .    H">    I Tt».    Unit  Irliorn  VI 

I  will  Mil  the  following  high  grade  llnlatelna. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 
In  good  condition: 

SO    yearling    helfori  I    Jvli    hf\nK   fared    in   a   acn   of   a   14-pound  dam 

M    I'Vycar-old    heifers   (  ....     .  t 

100  2    to   2V4.ye.r-old    heifer.  I  Bred   In   a  hlrt-ela.a 

100  2U    in   J-vear-old    helfera   f         'r"m  HeP'ombor  I  t"  P.-cmber  II.  I»U 

Jr"  StoUt   «" very   h..vy   producer..   ...rln.l  n«  up  ready  to  freshen  .on.    n,  f  It  „  ..If 

Afnr,.;7':rhi«hh,,.,o"nr.d t.i.-«  .n ..: 

dio  Ing  d»m«.  and  «e|rf.|,.d  especially  lo  head  r  nnlr 
ed  female..     Write  mo  regarding  your  wanla.  Jam 


herd.  A  email  .urpln.  of  rn.ollenl  register 
llnr'ev.    Pept     M  .    HIP'-H-     K.ne   C.i  .  Ill 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Don't  you  want  a  Hood  irratidaon  of  lliei  ureal  Knly  Oarlintv  The  Champion 
cow  of  the  breed  for  five  ronaecutlve  year*.  We  have  «omn  fine  onei  out  <>r 
Bplendldly  bred  A.   R.  O.  dints. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Baa  Bid*..  Omaha,  Web. 
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Let's  Figure  This  Out 
On  a  PROFIT  Basis 

You  admit  that  it  pays  to  plant  clean,  graded  seed.  The  truth 
of  this  has  been  proved  over  and  over — so  often  that  every  farmer 
knows  it  is  so. 

All  right — how  canyon  make  the  big  additional  profits  that  the 
planting  of  graded,  cleaned  seed  will  bring?   Simply  by  using  this 
machine — guaranteed  to  give  you  money-making  service.  Its  proper 
use  will  actually  pay  for  itself  in  increased  returns  from  about 
three  acres  of  oats,  three  acres  of  winter  wheat,  or  seven  acres 
of  spring  wheat.  The 

HAWK  EYE 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

works  wonders-  yet  it  is  a  practical  machine;  no  "theory"  about  it,  just 
proved  sucu",!, 

In  Kansas  the  average  yield  of  ungraded  oats  i 
per  acre  Giading  and  cleaning  seed  oats  with  a 
HAWK  EYE  brings  the  Kansas  farmer's  average 
up  to  33  to  45  bushels  per  acre.  Take  40  as  an  aver- 
age: That  means  an  increase  of  25  bushels  per  acre; 
it  means  a 

CASH  INCREASE  of  at 
Least  $7.50  Per  Acre 

It  means  that  the  increase  on  three  acres  will 
more  than  pay  tor  the  HAWKEYE,  leaving  all 
<he  rest  as  profit. 

Other  grains,  graded  and  cleaned,  do  equally 
well,  and  wherever  the  HAWKEYE  is  used  the 
returns  are  proportionately  large. 

Grades  and  cleans  corn  and  all  grains,  grass 
seeds,  etc.  Two  machines  in  one— guaranteed  to  do 
all  we  claim  for  it.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  write  us 
today  for  full  particulars  so  you  can  know  all  abou' 
this  great  machine  before  another  season  begins. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

380  North  St.,  Newton,  Iowa 


One  of  the  large  wheat  fields  in  the  SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT,  Lo- 
gan County,  Colorado.  This  field  yielded  46  bu.  per  acre.  This  is  the  finest 
farm  land  in  the  West,  and  we  are  selling1  it  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  One 
crop  pays  for  the  land.  Finest  soil  and  water.  Close  to  market.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  free  circular.  PLATTE  RIVER  VALLEY  LAND  CO., 
1119-22  City  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Neb. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  ANY  CUT 
IN  THE 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 
of  each. 


CALIFORNIA 


H'|Vf^f«*.  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley — the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa- 
tion, Sacramento, 


Fence  for  every  place  on  your  farm — direct  to 
you  from  nearest  point  of  delivery — dXfactory  prices 
— freight  prepaid.  Endless  rust-resisting  stays,  lithe 
hill-fitting  special  joint,  every  rodguaranteed.  Send 
for  money-saving  catalog — don't  buy  till  you  do. 
AOVAHCE  FENCE  CO.     170  No.  Stale  Street      ELGIN.  III. 


HORSES 


FEEL  YOUNGER 


AND  WORK  BETTER 
WHEN  CLIPPED 


If  your  horses  are  clipped  before  the  spring  work  begins 
they  will  get  all  the  nourishment  from  their  feed- 
be  healthier  and  look  better.  They  will  dry  off 
quickly,  be  more  easily  cleaned  and  feel  better 
generally —that  means  work  better.   Use  a 

STEWART'S  BALL  BEARING 

ENCLOSED  GEAR 

CLIPPING  MACHINE 

Not  an  expense— but  a  highly  profitable  Invest- 
ment. It  turns  eaBily.  does  more  and  closer  work 
than  any  other  machine — can't  get  out  of  order. 
Gears  all  file  hard  and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar 
—protected  and  run  in  oil.  Includes  6  feet  new 
style  easy  running  flexible  shaftand  celebrated 
Stewart's  Single-Tension  Clipping  Head. 
Y  ou  can  make  money  clipping  your  neighbors' 
horses  while  yours  will  do  better  work. 
Each  machine  guaranteed.    If  it  doesn't  give 
perfect  satisfaction    return  it  and  get  your 
money  back.  Complete 

from  your  dealer  at  vl 

It  he  can't  supply  you  send 
12.00  and  we  will  shlpone  4 
C.  O.  D  for  balance. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO.. 
1 12  LaSallc  Aye. 
Chicago,  III. 


LOOK 
AT  THE 
BIG  PILE 
OF  WOOL— 
A  QUICK 
AND 
SLICK 
JOB 


Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

Is  a  real  profit  device.  Gives  15c  to  40c  more 
from  each  sheep.    You  know  the 
size  of  your  flock,  so  figure  your 
profit  and  you'll  find  the  machine 
will  more  than  pay  for  itself 
the  first  season.   Any  boy  can 
run  it  all  day  without  tiring.  AH 
joints  ball  bearing  with  ball  bear- 
ing shearing  head.  The  equipment 
Includes  four  sets  of  knives  fully 
guaranteed.   Price....*!  I  .50 
If  your  dealer  ha.-n'tO  I  I 
It  send  ii.00  and  pay  balance 
C.  O.  V. 

Expert  Instruction  on 
Sheep  Shearing 
FREE 


Selection  of  Seed  for 

Next  Potato  Crop 

(CONTIUED  FROM  PAGE  SIX.) 
before  they  emerge  above  the  ground.  It 
has  been  known  to  kill  in  this  way  sev- 
eral generations  of  sprouts  starting  from 
the  same  eye.  In  some  places  planters 
have  been  unable  to  secure  more  than 
one-half  of  a  good  stand,  because  this 
early  infection  killed  the  plants  before 
they  got  above  the  ground. 

When  the  infection  comes  later  in  the 
season  it  girdles  the  stem  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  does  not  kill 
the  plant.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  is  usually  a  cluster  of  small  pota- 
toes formed  just  below  the  ground,  a 
thick  cluster,  with  tubers  of  various  sizes, 
down  to  as  small  as  a  bean,  none  of  them 
marketable  or  usable.  In  its  effort  to 
produce  tubers  under  such  circumstances 
the  plant  frequently  sets  tubers  above 
the  ground,  above  the  point  of  injury, 
among  the  branches. 

This  disease  does  not  injur©  the  potato 
market,  because  it  permits  the  production 
of  no  marketable  tubers.  If  its  ravages 
become  extensive,  it  prevents  production. 
This  disease  sometimes  develops  hard 
lumpy,  sclerotia  kernels  on  the  outside 
of  the  potato,  which  makes  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  fungus  possible.  These,  by 
infecting  the  tops  and  weeds,  carry  over 
the  disease  from  year  to  year. 

Here  again  must  the  rule  be  observed 
to  plant  only  smooth  potatoes,  and  even 
these  should  be  treated  by  one  of  the 
treatments  already  described  in  order  to 
destroy  any  spores  of  this  fungus  that 
may  rest  on  the  outside  of  the  tubers. 

Select  only  medium-sized  tubers.  The 
vitality  of  the  large  tubers  has  been 
lessened  by  overgowth  and  overdevelop- 
ment, and  the  vitality  of  the  small  ones 
has  not  yet  been  developed.  This  direc- 
tion may  not  be  too  rigidly  observed. 
Ambitious  growers,  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  large  potato  will  produce 
large  potatoes,  have  materially  reduced 
their  production.  It  is  better,  and  will 
produce  better  results,  to  plant  whole 
potatoes  rather  than  pieces  of  potatoes. 
But  this  makes  considerable  expense  for 
seed.  To  plant  whole  potatoes  of  even 
moderate  size  would  require  not  less  than 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion for  each  farmer  to  experiment  upon, 
and  decide  for  himself,  whether,  at  the 
price  of  potatoes,  the  increased  produc- 
tion would  pay  for  the  increased  expense 
in  seed. 

How  to  Cut  Potatoes 

The  food  for  the  growing  potato  plant, 
until  the  time  that  it  can  take  its  soil 
nourishment  through  its  roots,  and  its 
air  nourishment  through  its  leaves,  is 
derived  entirely  from  the  substance  con- 
tained in  the  seed  piece.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  of  this  food  that  it 
has— that  is,  the  larger  the  seed  piece— 
the  more  vigorous  will  be  its  growth.  A 
plant  will  grow  merely  from  an  eye  with 
but  very  little  of  the  flesh  of  the  potato 
attached  to  it;  but  for  vigorous,  produc- 
tive growth  it  should  have  this  early  food 
and  an  abundance  of  it. 

By  referring  to  the  illustration,  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  eye  is  at  the  extremity 
of  an  arm  or  limb  of  the  inner  medullary 
layer,  which  is  vascular  and  supplied 
with  the  vessels  which  nourish  the  potato. 
In  a  seed  piece  this  limb,  at  the  extremity 
•of  which  the  eye  is  found,  serves  as  a 
root  for  the  growing  plant,  by  means  of 
which  it  gathers  its  nourishment  from  the 
flesh  of  the  seed  piece.  In  cutting  pota- 
toes for  seed  the  operation  should  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cut  off  this  limb 
near  the  eye,  because,  by  so  doing,  its 
r  apacity  for  taking  its  nourishment  from 
the  mother  piece  will  be  limited. 

If  the  grower  concludes  that  planting 
whole  seed  is  too  expensive,  let  him  di- 
vide each  medium-sized  tuber  into  four 
pieces,  splitting  the  tuber  through  the 
middle  from  stem  to  blossom  end,  and 
then  dividing  each  of  the  pieces  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  cut.  This  will  give 
four  pieces  to  each  tuber,  and  with  tubers 
of  moderate  size  will  permit  the  planting 
of  an  acre  with  ten  bushels  of  seed.  Some 
experimenters  recommend  cuting  tubers 
to  a  single  eye;  some  to  two  eyes.  But 
neither  of  these  practices  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  practical  grower. 

In  a  future  article  the  writer  will  set 
forth  the  best  methods  of  planting  and 
cultivating  Lie  potato  crop. 


LBERTj 

The  Price  of  Be 

High  and  so  is  the  Price  ol  Cat 

For  years  the  Province 
ALBERTA,  (Western  cinX 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Count 
Many  of  these  ranches  today 
Immense  g  rain  flelds.and  the  c 
tie  have  given  place  to  ihe  cu 
vatlon  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  i 
flax,  the  change  has  made  mi 
thousands  of  Americans  eetl 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,' tut 
Increased  the  price  of  llveeto 
There  Is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  e, 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACR 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  In 
newer  districts  and  produce  either™ 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good 
climate  la  excellent,  schools  and  enure 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid 
Man itoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  lat 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.,  to 

„  W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immlj rati 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Market  Plac 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOTJ  TO  OPERATE 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  v 
lzers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern 
ing,  moulding,  brazing  and  driving 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School  i 
St.,-  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SHORTHAND  —  JU  NIGRAPH 
quickly  learned,  rapid  and  real 
excels  all  others;  pays  best;  besii 
booklet,  10c.    Unigraph  Co.,  Omaha, 

LEARN  AERONAUTICS  BY  Bl 
ing  and  flying  miniature  aeroplanes 
cinating  and  scientific  sport.  "J 
plans  are  accurate  and  clear  P 
Bleriot  monoplane,  15c;  Nieuport  i 
plane,  25c;  illustrated  booklet  de«ci 
many  models,  5c.  Ideal  Monoplane 
Hi  \\  est  Broadway,  New  York 


LIVE  STOCK 


Mules 

FOR  SALE— SOME  GOOD  J-U'l 
priced  low.   Address  A.  C.  Briges  \ 

souri  Valley,  la.  b  ' 


Poland-China  Hogs 

POLAND-CHINA  FALL.  BO\R  pli 
sired  by  Naimans  Expansion  and  out 
choice  old  sows,  and  large  litters,  lor  j 
mediate  sale.  $12.50  each.  Will  send  p 
tos  of  pigs  on  request.  John  L.  Nam. 
Alexandria,  Neb. 


Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

DUROC-JERSEY  GILTS,  SIRES) 
Crimson  Wonder's  Pride,  Essex  Col .  b 
to  King  Cleatham,  for  March-April  f 
row;   weight  300,   375.   Geo.    W.  Bch 
Yutan,  Neb. 


HONEY 


CALIFORNIA  HONEY  —  FINE; 
quality  and  flavor;  ft  eight  prepaid  ai 
where  on  trial  before  paving.  Th 
grades— h)'/2c,  liy2C  and  12%c  pound.  Sa 
pie  10c;  leaflet  free.  Agents  wanted;  g< 
profits;  steady  orders.  Spencer  Apia) 
Co.,  Box  166.  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


LUMBER 


BARN  BUILDERS.    USE    FIR  LU 
ber.    Best    because    the    strongest.  Cj 
furnish  long  timbers  and  joists.  Let 
estimate    your    bill.    Keystone  Lnml 
Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


PENCE  POSTS 


IDAHO  RED  CEDAR  SPLIT  P08 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  ttic  j 
9c  each  here.  Delivered  prices  carlots 
application,  shipped  subject  to  appro' 
before  payment.  A.  R.  Derr.  Secrets 
Farmers'  Local,  Clarkfork,  Idaho. 


FLAVORS 


SAVE  MONEY-USE  CONCENTRi 
ted  flavors.  One  tube  equals  six  bott 
liquid  extract;  more  sanitary;  hand 
absolutely  pure.  Send  25  cents  for  tu 
any  flavor.  Money  back  if  not  satisfi' 
Harakan  Company,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  CHIC 
ens,   rabbits  wanted.    Get  prices  belt 

selling.    Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  M. 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  po 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  wa.* 
ington,  D.  C.    Established  1880. 


MOTORCYCLES 


FOR  SALE— 1912  TWIN  INDIAN  M 
torcycle,  slightly  used,  reasonable,  i 
Hervev.   1116  North  40th  St.,  Omaha.) 
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How  Bt 
AthtsVears 
to  the  Life 
of  Farm 
Fences 


V7"OU  know  why  the  springs  on  a 
f-    buggy  are  bowed — don't  you?  To 
give  it  strength  and  elasticity — springiness. 
You  know  how,  after  the  strain  is  released,  they  fly 
back  to  their  original  shape,  ready  for  the  next  load 
or  strain.   This  elasticity  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  bug- 
gy, as  well  as  for  easy  riding.    Elastic  Tension  is  even  more 
necessary  in  a  wire  fence — because  the  strains  are  more  sudden;  heat  r 

and  cold  contract  and  expand  the  wires,  and  if  the  fence  does  not  give  and  take  it 
soon  becomes  baggy,  sag>,y.  and  goes  down.  That's  why  you  see  so  much  wire  fenc- 
ingsagged — it  lacks  the  proper  elastic  tension.  In 


SQUARE  I  DEAL  I  FENCE 


{The  Kind  That's  ALWAYS  Trim  and  Tight) 

■we  have  solved  this  important  problem  on  the  same  principle  as  the  buggy  spring. 
Note  the  Wavy  Strand  Wires  which  form  the  "springs"  in  SQUARE  DEAL  Fence.' 
These  furnish  the  give  and  take  caused  by  sudden  strains,  heat  or  cold.  They  are 
further  strengthened,  stiffened  and  supported  by  the  one-piece  Stay-Wires  which  go 
from  top  to  bottom— making  a  fence  that  is  unusually  rigid,  yet  elastic  enough  to  re- 
lieve the  undue  strains  and  thus  prolong  its  life  many  years,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing it  always  tight  and  trim.  That's  why  SQUARE  DEAL  Fence  lasts  longer,  is 
cheaper,  looks  better  and  gives  such  universal  satisfaction. 


Write  for  Catalog,  Prices  and  Free  Folding  2-ft.  Rule 

A  postal  brings  all.  postpaid,  by  return  mail— also  our  nearest  dealer's  name, 
today,  and  get  posted  on  the  fence  that  ALWAYS  STAYS  tight  and  trim. 


Send 
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General  Farming  with 
Cattle  and  Hogs  make 
highest,  surest  profits 

If  you  want  to  make  money,  or  if  you  want  to  give  your  boy  a  start  in 
the  world,  investigate  the  possibilities  offered  ambitious  workers  on  the  fer- 
tile acres  of  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  South  Plains. 

Here  is  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  and  a  splendid  climate.  The  normal 
rainfall  ranges  from  22  to  24  inches  a  year  —  ample  for  crop  purposes  if 
intelligent  tillage  is  practiced.  Wheat  this  year  averaged  a  little  over  15 
bushels.  One  small  field  ran  37%  bushels,  machine  measure.  Every  acre 
should  have  done  as  well. 

There  is  no  more  gamble  in  farming  in  the  Panhandle  than  elsewhere, 
if  proper  cultivation  is  practiced.  You  must  have  some  capital  to  work  on 
after  the  initial  payment  on  your  land  is  made.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of 
intelligent  work.  You  can  grow  wheat,  oats,  barley,  emmer,  feed  crops, 
peanuts,  silage  and  live  stock.  You  can  raise  as  much  of  each  as  you  can 
in  Illinois,  and  your  local  market  is  just  as  good. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  so  anxious  that  every  lan  who  moves  into  the  country 
shall  succeed  that  they  have  engaged  a  staff  of  scientific  agriculturists  to 
work  with  the  settlers  and  show  them  how  best  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions. This  aid  is  given  free,  and  it  is  just  one  more  reason  for  going  to 
this  new  good  country. 

In  a  few  years  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  will  be  crowding  Kansas  as  a 
wheat  producer,  and  people  will  wonder  why  they  did  not  buy  at  $15  to 
$25  an  acre,  the  prices  now  asked. 

But  get  and  read  our  new  book  on  the  Panhandle  and  South  Plains.  It's 
interesting,  authoritative,  informing  and  free.  It  tells  yontabout  the  topog- 
raphy, soil,  rainfall,  possibilities  for  irrigation,  cultural  methods,  crops, 
markets,  transportation,  taxes,  living  conditions,  roads,  schools,  churches, 
and  other  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  you.  Also  a  series  of  letters  from 
farmers  who  have  lived  here  from  two  to  eleven  years.  These  letters  tell 
what  has  been  accomplished,  how  it  was  done  and  how  you  may  do  as  well 
when  you  come. 

We  wo  aid  like  to  have  you  join  one  of  the  Homeseekers'  Excursions  on 
the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  and  see  the  opportunities  for 
yourseH.    For  full  information  without  obligation,  write 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
2206  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


They  Get  All 
the  Power  jj 

Kerosene,  distil 
late,  "stovetops,' 
etc.,   are    cheaper  * 
than  gasoline,  naph- 
tha,   etc.,    in  the 
United   States  or 
Canada,  or  almost 
anywhere.  The 


The 
Secor-Higgint 
Carbureter 


1S-30  h.p.  or  30-60  h.p. 

runs  cheaper  anywhere  because  it  burns  the  cheapest  fuel. 

The  way  to  boost  profits  is  to  cut  costs.  OilPuII  will  save  $1 .50 
to  $3.50  a  day  in  fuel  cost — more  than  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
tractor.  When  an  OilPull  is  worn  out  you've  saved  enough  on  fuel 
to  buy  a  new  one. 

You  can  get  OilPull  fuels  anywhere — store  them  anywhere — 
there  is  no  loss  from  evaporation.     77iei;  are  safe  ! 

OilPull  Tractors  are  oil  cooled — no  freezing  of  the  radiator, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather — no  evaporation,  even  in  the  hottest. 

The  OilPull  is  built  to  last.  It  is  simple  and  durable.  It  costs 
less  than  other  tractors  because  it  lasts  longer. 

It  has  the  Secor-Higgins  system  of  carburetion — the  only  successful 
system  of  burning  kerosene  in  an  ordinary  engine  under  all  tests. 

Write  for  Data-book  No.  353  on  the  OilPull. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power- Farming  Machinery 
Lincoln,  Des  Moines, 

Home  Office:    La  Porte,  Ind. 
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The  books  and  folders  here 
illustrated  are  descriptive  of 
Montana  —  the  wonderful  state 
that  in  30  years  has  not  had  a  crop 
failure. 

They  tell  about  the  climate,  the  soil,  the 
crops  and  yields  in  the  various  districts,  the 
price  of  land  and  where  government  home- 
steads can  be  had.    They  quote  government 
statistics  and  letters  from  settlers  and  contain  a 
wealth  of  other  valuable  information. 

If  you  would  learn  of  the  opportunities  Montana 
offers  energetic  and  ambitious  men  with  limited  cap- 
ital, send  for  and  read  these  publications,  which  are 
compiled  and  issued  by  the 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 

lny  or  all  of  these  books  Will  be  sent  free  on  request  to 

F.  A.  NASH,  Western  Agent, 
1317  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

O.  E.  SHANER,  Immigration  Agent  F.  A.  MILLER 

750  Marquette  Bldg.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

CHICAGO 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Altogether  Different 
"Do  you  ever  see  the  president?" 

asked  Willie  of  his  uncle,  who  lived 

in  Washington. 

"Yea;  nearly  every  day,"  was  the 

reply. 

"And  does  he  ever  see  you?"  quer- 
ied the  little  fellow. 

Cross  Questions 

Little  Alfred  had  grown  so  weary 
of  being  asked  by  admiring  strang- 
ers, "Whose  little  boy  are  you?" 
that  one  day  he  surprised  everyone 
by  turning  the  tables.  Directing 
his  innocent  gaze  upon  a  very  young 
man  who  was  calling  upon  his  sis- 
ter, the  child  demanded  sweetly: 

"Whose  papr.  are  you?" 

Rein  f  or  ceinen  t 
Mother     (entering    bed    room)  — 
Why,  children,  what  are  you  crying 
for? 

Bobby — I  wanna  dink. 

Mother — Well,  I'll  get  you  a 
drink,  Elsie,  what  are  you  crying 
for? 

Elsie — You  didn't  hear  Bobby, 
manxma,  so  I  was  helping  him  cry. 

Little  Brother's  Share 
The  two  small  boys  of  the  family 

were  enjoying  the  first  snow  of  the 

season,  but  their  mother,  who  was 

watching  them  from  her  room,  soon 

rapped  on  the  window. 

"Johnny,"  she  called,  "why  don't 

^ou  let  your  little  brother  have  your 

sled  part  of  the  time?" 

"I  do,  .ma.    I  take  it  going  down 

liill,  and  he  has  it  going  back." — 

youth's  Companion. 

Why  They  Went 

Ai  the  Sunday  school  teacher  en- 
tered her  class  room  she  saw,  leav- 
ing in  great  haste,  a  little  girl  and 
tier  still  smaller  brother. 

"Why,  Mary,  you  aren't  going 
may?"  she  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"Pleathe,  Mith  Anne,  we've  got  to 
zo,"  was  the  distressed  reply. 
Jimmy  'th  thwallowed  hith  collec- 
tion."— Lippincott's. 

Her  Turn 

All  day  2-year-old  Priscilla  had 
been  trying  to  get  one  or  the  other 
parent  to  take  an  active  part  in  her 
iilay,  only  to  be  told  again  and  again, 
Father's  busy,    or  "Mother's  busy." 

Accordingly,  she  resigned  herself 
to  solitary  occupation  with  her 
Voah's  ark,  and  when,  toward  5 
Vclock,  her  mother  manifested  an 
interest,  in  the  baby  by  inviting  her 
upstairs  to  bed,  Priscilla  shook  her 
liead  and  declared,  with  .1  mischiev- 
ous twinkle: 

"Stairs  busy,  nightgown  busy." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Not  in  It  with  Grandma. 

The  grandfather  of  a  boy  of  6  or 
7  years  is  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of 
prominence  in  the  world  of  letters 
and  affairs.  A  lady  calling  at  the 
home  of  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man was  being  entertained  for  a  few 
minutes  by  the  little  grandson,  and 
the  caller  said: 

"You  ought  to  be  very  proud  of 
your  grandfather.  You  know  that 
he  1b  a  great  man." 

"Huh!"  said  the  boy.  "If  you 
1  ill iik  that  my  grandfather  is  a  great 
man,  you  Just  ought  to  know  my 
grandmother !"  —  Woman's  Home 
Companion. 
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Wanted— Pictures  for  Publication 

HE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER  desires  to 
secure  photographs  of  farm  scenes  and  life  in  rural 
communities.  Knowing  that  among  its  readers  are 
many  amateur  photographers  of  ability,  and  who 
have  desirable  pictures  for  sale,  the  following  offer 
is  made: 

For  every  picture  that  is  found  suitable  for  ubc,  $1  will  be 
paid.  Pictures  accepted  will  not  be  returned,  but  those  not 
suitable  for  reproduction  will  be  returned  to  the  sender. 

The  name  and  uddress  of  the  person  submitting  ii  should 
bo  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  picture. 

Pictures  must  not  only  have  the  merit  of  news  Interest 
and  value,  but  the  photographic  prim  must  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, to  insure  a  good  reproduction  in  a  half-tone  cut. 

We  can  UHe  clever  pictures  of  children  and  animals,  handy 
devices  nnd  con vcnlen<en  about  the  farm  buildings  and  grounds. 

In  submitting  pictures,  pnrtlcs  sending  them  should  give 
Information  and  data  about  each  one.  This  may  determine  Un- 
availability of  the  picture  for  publication. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Excusable 

Hub  (angrily)— Here!  What  do 
you  mean  by  waking  me  out  of  a 
sound  sleep? 

Wife — Because  the  sound  was  too 
distressing. 

Modern  Pliilanthrophy 

Beggar — Will  you  please,  sir,  give 
me  10  cents  for  a  night's  lodging? 

Philanthropist — I'll  give  you  5 
cents  if  you  raise  the  other  5. — Life. 

Caveat 

Judge  (to  spinster ) — Your,  name, 
please? 

Witness- — Cornelia  Rent. 

Judge — Now  your  age — but  first 
let  me  warn  the  public  that  if  there 
is  any  outbreak  of  hilarity  the  court 
room  will  be  cleared. — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

Borrowing;  from  the  Borrower 

Dobson  was  a  confirmed  borrower. 
Worse  than  that,  he  had  the  nasty 
habit  of  not  returning  the  articles 
he  had  borrowed.  This  much.  Hob- 
son,  who  had  unfortunately  lent  him 
an  umbrella,  found  out,  and  he  wis 
lamenting  the  fact  to  a  friend. 

"How  shall  I  get  it  back?"  he 
complained. 

"That's  easy,"  replied  his  friend. 
"Just  send  Dobson  this  note."  And 
he  scribbled  off  the  following: 

"Dear  Dobson:  If  you  can  possi- 
bly spare  it,  I  should  very  much  like 
to  borrow  that  umbrella  of  mine  for 
a  few  days.     Can  you  oblige  me?" 

Not  True  to  Life 

The  son  of  a  man  who  had  been 
a  great  philanthropist  welcomed  a 
visitor  to  his  office.  The  talk 
turned  on  the  career  of  the  father 
of  the  young  man. 

"It  was  a  great  blow  to  everybody 
— my  father's  death,"  lamented  the 
youth.  "By  the  way,  here's  the  last 
portrait  painted  of  him." 

He  led  the  visitor  to  where  hung 
on  the  wall  a  large  portrait  of  the 
dead  philanthropist,  depicting  him 
as  standing  erect,  with  his  rght 
hand  In  his  pocket. 

"A  fine  piece  of  work,"  said  the 
visitor,  grimly,  "but  it's  not  true  to 
life.  Nobody  ever  saw  your  father 
with  his  hand  in  his  own  pocket." 

The  Yankee's  Alarm  Clock 

The  Yankee  is  admiringly  re- 
garded by  his  English  cousins  as 
quite  unrivaled  in  the  domain  of  ec- 
centric and  extravagant  imagination. 
Naturally,  then,  a  Yankee  is  the 
hero  of  this  story. 

An  American  and  a  Scotsman  were 
walking  one  day  near  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  In  the  Highlands.  The 
Scot,  wishing  to  impress  the  visitor, 
produced  a  famous  echo  to  be  heard 
in  that  place.  When  Hi  ho  re- 
turned clearly  after  nearly  lour  min- 
utes, the  proud  native,  turning  to 
the  Yankee,  exclaimed: 

"There,  man.  >c  cumin  show  any- 
ihlnk  "ke  that  I"  your  coun- 
try!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
American.  "I  guess  we  can  belter 
that  Why,  In  in>  camp  in  Hie 
ItoiklcH,  when  I  go  to  bed.  I  Jusl 
lean  out  of  my  window  and  call  out. 
Time  to  Kcl  up'  Wake  up''  and 
eight  hours  afterward  the  echo 
COBtl  hack  and  wakes  mt>." 

(3) 


(4) 
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Growing  and  Selecting  5eed  Potatoes 

Methods  Which  Should    Be  Persistently  Observed  if  This  Great  Industry  is  to  Thrive 


I_T  IS  already  well  known  that  the  in- 
dustry of  growing    potatoes  for 
market  is  laboring  under  a  heavy 
handicap,  and  is  threatened  in  the 
near  future  with  disaster,  unless 
a   radical   change   is  adopted  in 
methods  employed.    The  growing 
of  a  crop  includes,  first,  the  selection  of  proper 
seed,  and,  secondly,  the  proper    care    for  the 
growing  crop. 

Grower  Should  Have  Own  Seed  Plat 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  grower 
may  be  certain  that  he  will  have  the  right  kind 
of  seed  for  planting,  and  that  is  for  him  to  grow 
his  own  seed,  and  from  the  growing  seed 
crop  to  select  the  seed  that  will  best 
be  adapted  to  his  use.  Whenever  a  grower 
buys  seed  away  from  his  own  farm  he  cannot 
possibly  know  anything  with  reference  to  the 
pedigree  of  his  seed,  or  with  reference  to  the 
health  of  it;  neither  can  he  know  anything  about 
its  capacity  for  production.  Potatoes  are  as 
much  subject  to  the  laws  of  heredity  as  any  an- 
imal. The  value  of  a  potato  as  seed  does  not 
depend  upon  its  looks  entirely,  but  rather  on 
it3  capacity  for  production,  and  this  capacity 
for  production  can  be  known  only  by  studying 
Its  heredity,  and  knowing  that  it  comes  from 
ancestry  of  uniformly  great  producing  power. 
Most  of  the  potato  diseases  that  afflict  our  po- 
tato-growing districts  have  been  imported  with 
imported  seed.  By  this  is  not  meant  importa- 
tion from  some  foreign  country,  but  importation 
from  any  district  removed  from  the  grower. 
The  only  way  in  which,  possibly,  to  guard 
against  this  danger  is  for  every  grower  to  plant 
his  own  seed  and  watch  the  growing  plants  for 
evidence  of  disease,  and  mark  t^ose  that  show 
disease,  and  reject  them  in  making  the  selection. 
How  to  Manage  a  Seed  Plat 
In  selecting  seed  for  the  seed  plat,  which 
should  be  located  on  ground  that  is  known  to 
be  free  from  infection,  only  uninfected  seed 
should  be  used,  and  these  should  be  thoroughly 
and  efficiently  treated  to  destroy  any  spores  of 
disease  that  may  happen  to  rest  on  the  outside 
of  the  tubers.  The  ground  should  be  deeply 
plowed — plowed  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  and  it  is  better  that 
this  plowing  should  be  done  in  the  fall;  hut. 
deep  plowing  in  the  spring  ia  better  than  not  to 
plcw  deeply  at  all.  The  early  plowing  of  the 
ground  will  take  and  hold  more  moisture  for 
the  coming  crop  and  will  warm  up  in  tho  spring 
no  as  to  promote  a  rugged,  fast  growth.  It  is 
Letter  in  the  seed  plat  that  tho  seed  pieces  be 
dropped  much  more  closely  together  than  when 
potatoes  are  grown  for  market.  Planting 
closely  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  growth 
of  a  larger  number  of  middle-sized  potatoes 
which  are  most  desirable  for  seed.  This  Hose 
planting  aots  as  n  disadvantage  to  the  growth 
of  the  crop,  ani  so  furnishes  a  test  for  virility 
and  power  to  oroduce,  and  It  Is  well  known  that 
potatoes  that  have  developed  a  sufficient  de- 


gree of  vigor  under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances will  thrive  luxuriantly  when  planted 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  such  as  are 
supplied  by  planting  at  greater  distances  in  the 
field,  where  they  are  to  be  grown  for  market. 
Requires  Extra  Care  and  Cultivation 
Every  effort  should  be  used  to  give  this 
seed  crop  the  best  opportunity  for  growth  un- 


Baby  Corn 


A  happy  mother  stalk  of  corn 

Held  close  a  baby  ear, 
And  whispered,  "Cuddle  up  to  me, 

I'll  keep  you  warm,  my  dear. 
I'll  give  you  petticoats  of  green, 

With  many  a  tuck  and  fold 
To  let  out  daily  as  you  grow; 

For  you  will  soon  be  old." 

A  funny  little  baby  that, 

For  though  it  had  no  eye, 
It  had  a  hundred  mouths;  'twas  well 

It  did  not  want  to  , cry. 
The  mother  put  in  each  small  mouth 

A  hollow  thread  of  silk, 
Through  which  the  sun  and  rain  and  air 

Provided  baby's  milk. 

The  petticoats  were  gathered  close 

Where  all  the  threadlets  hung; 
And  still  as*  summer  days  went  on 

To  mother-stalk  it  clung; 
And  all  the  time  it  grew  and  grew — 

Kach  kernel  drank  the  milk. 
15y  day,  by  night,  in  shade,  in  sun. 

From  its  own  thread  of  silk. 

And  each  grew  strong  and  full  and  round. 

And  each  was  shining  white; 
The  gores  and  seams  were  all  let  out, 

The  green  skirts  fitted  tight, 
The  ear  stood  straight  and  large  and  tall, 

And  when  it  saw  the  sun, 
Held  up  Its  emerald  satin  gown 

To  say,  "Your  work  is  done." 

"You're  large  enough,"  said  Mother  Stalk, 

"And  now  there's  no  more  room 
For  you  to  grow."   She  tied  the  threads 

Into  a  soft,  brown  plume — 
It  floated  out  upon  the  breeze 

To  greet  the  dewy  morn; 
And  then  the  baby  said.  "Now  I'm 

A  full-grown  ear  of  corn." 

-Unidentified. 


der  this  crowded  condition.  The  ground 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  should  bo 
frequently  stirrer).  If  the  potatoes  have  been 
planted  as  they  should  he,  in  deep  furrows, 
which  are  gradually  filled  up  as  the  tops  grow, 
there  need  bo  no  dnnger  apprehended  from 
deep  cultivation.  Cultivation  should  he  no 
handled  ,'ih  thoroughly  to  aerate  the  soil  and  to 
conserve  the  molHlurc 

Ma*f  lie  Protected  from  Insects 

As  han  already  been  staled,  the  value  of 
tho  potato  hh  a  food  depends  upon  the  Ihlrk- 
nesH  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  potato,  which  Is 
known  as  the  cortlcel.    Ttaln  contain*  nearly 


all  the  starch  in  the  potato,  gives  it  its  mealy 
character  when  cooked,  and  also  its  delicious, 
appetizing  flavor.  The  thickness  of  this  layer 
depends  on  two  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
heredity  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Pota- 
toes for  the  seed  plat  should  have  a  thick  cor- 
ticel,  or,  in  other  words,  a  deep  layer  of  starch 
about  them.  Then  heredity  will  help  to  pro- 
duce a  deep  layer  of  starch  in  the  crop  grown 
from  them.  In  the  *  second  place,  the  potato 
derives  all  of  its  starch  from  the  air,  none  of 
it  from  the  soil.  The  principal  chemical  ele- 
ment in  starch  is  carbon,  and  the  plant  gathers 
its  carbon  by  taking  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the 
air  through  its  leaves,  by  dissociating  the  car- 
bon from  the  oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
releasing  the  oxygen  again  to  the  air,  and  stor- 
ing up  the  carbon  in  the  form  of  starch.  Its  ca- 
pacity for  thus  utilizing  the  carbon  of  the  air 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  and  vigor  of  its  leaf 
growth.  Anything  that  tends  to  lessen  or  injure 
leaf  growth  limits  the  capacity  of  the  plant  to 
take  carbon  from  the  air — hence  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  growing  plant  from  the  de- 
structive influences  of  insects.  These  insects  are 
not  merely  the  potato  beetles  that  cause  so 
much  damage.  Close  observation  will  show 
any  grower  that  his  field  swarms  with  small 
insects,  not  ordinarily  noticed,  that  prey  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  plants,  eating  little  holes,  and 
sucking  the  sap,  and  doing  various  kinds  of 
damage.  If  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, this  kind  of  damage  to  the  growing 
crop  must  be  prevented.  The  New  York  ex- 
periment station  at  Geneva  demonstrated  that 
where  there  was  no  blight  and  no  disease  of 
any  kind,  spraying  was  profitable  simply  in 
checking  the  damage  done  by  these  small 
insects. 

Seed  Plat.  Should  He  Dug  by  Hani 

This  is  highly  Important,  because  it  is  the 
only  means  that  will  enable  the  grower  to  se- 
lect his  seed  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  laws  of  hered- 
ity. If  the  seed  is  dug,  the  seed  for  next 
year's  planting  should  he  taken  only  from 
those  hills  that  show  the  greatest  production. 
Then  the  grower  will  produce  a  strain  of  uni- 
formly, high-producing  capacity. 

One  of  the  most  successful  Colorado  potato 
growers  selected  from  the  most  prolific  lull: 
seed  that  planted  twenty-nine  aires.  For  seed 
for  the  balance  of  Ins  field  he  went  to  the  bill 
and  selected  the  smoothest  and  best  eating 
potatoes.  Kuril  potato  taken  from  the  bin  was 
perfect  In  Itself,  but  ho  did  eol  Know  what 
kind  of  a  hill  It  came  from.  In  the  full,  when 
the  crop  was  dug.  In  that  part  of  the  field 
planted  with  seed  from  the  lust  hlllii,  there 
was  one  sack  of  culls  for  ench  200  narks  ol 
marketable  potatoes.  In  the  part  of  the  field 
planted  with  choice  pOlntocn,  selected  from 
the  bin.  there  was  one  suck  of  culls  for  eiirli 
Iwenl)  mirks  of  K»od  potatoes.  In  sections 
where  home-grown  seed  ran  he  used  a  potato 
('  o.VMNI  Kl>  ON   cauk  TIIIUTT) 
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Must  Raise  Feeders  in  the  5tate  of  Iowa 

Corn  Belt  Farmers  Must  Awaken  to  the  Fact  that  if  They  Lxpect  to  Handle  Cattle  They  Must  Breed  Them 


HE  year  just  closed  has  been  a  re- 

Tmarkable    one.    The    volume  of 
.  our  crops  was  never  so  great.  The 
United  States  harvested  its  first 
three-billion-bushel      corn  crop. 
Other  grains  have  been  harvested 
in  about  like  proportions.  There 
is  a  general  abundance  except  in  live  stock  pro- 
ductions. 

That  the  supply  of  live  stock  for  1913  will 
aggregate  less  than  the  supply  for  1912  is  the 
concensus  of  opinion  by  those  capable  and  in  a 
position  to  judge.  That  it  will  require  seven 
years  before  the  United  States  can  again  get 
back  to  producing  its  normal  supply  of  cattle  is 
also  predicted  by  one  who  is  regarded  as  a  keen 
calculator.  And  by  that  time  our  population 
will  have  increased  another  10,000,000,  prov- 
ing that  the  shortage  will  continue  and  become 
greater  as  time  goes  on. 

Big  crops  are  always  principal  factors  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  people. 
The  wheels  of  commerce  are  oiled  by 
the  hand  that  feeds  the  cow  and 
holds  the  plow.  When  the  farmer  is 
prosperous,  it  stimulates  the  nation, 
but  when  an  agricultural  people  be- 
gin to  neglect  live  stock  production 
sooner  or  later  poverty  will  knock  at 
the  door. 

The  population  of  the  United 
States  has  doubled  every  twenty-five 
years  tince  1785.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  our  population  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  25  per 
cent,  while  our  supply  of  beef  cattle 
has  decreased  more  than  30  percent. 
These  figures  do  not  indicate  any  im- 
mediate relief.  Next  year,  and  each 
succeeding  year  for  the  next  decade 
to  come,  will  see  decreasing  receipts 
in  live  stock  markets. 

Whom  among  you  will  doubt  the 
vital  importance  of  the  Iowa  Beef 
Producers'  association?  Iowa  is  the 
greatest  of  all  the  agricultural  states 
in  the  union,  because  of  its  fertile 
fields.  Iowa  has  been  famous  as  a 
cattle-feeding  state,  and  if  Iowa  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  station  in  agricul- 
ture it  must  get  back  into  live  stock 
production.  Agriculture  has  been 
called  the  wheel  of  commerce,  and  in 
my  estimation  stock-raising  is  the 
main  spoke  in  this  great  agricultural 
wheel. 

Imbued  with  a  natural  love  for 
the  old  cow,  and  having  foreseen  a 
beef  cattle  shortage  coming,  I  decided 
to  secure  aid  for  the  encouragement 
of  beef  production  in  Iowa,  and  in 
the  Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly 
we  were  successful  in  securing  an  appropriation 
for  $7,500  to  promote  the  beef  cattle  industry 
in  Iowa.  Beef  prod  iction  will,  and  of  necessity 
must,  become  an  Iowa  industry.  With  it  will 
come  more  silos,  more  alfalfa  and  clover,  less 
soil  robbing  and  more  conservation  of  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soils. 

The  result  will  be  less  acres  of  farming,  with 
increased  yields  of  forage  and  grains;  a  more 
prosperous  people  and  an  increased  awakening 
of  love  for  the  farm.  A  prosperous  people  are 
most  usually  a  contented  people.  If  the  farmer 
does  well,  he  naturally  loves  his  occupation. 
Prosperity  will,  in  most  instances,  solve  the 
question  of  making  the  farm  more  attractive. 
Beef  production  is  a  topic  widely  discussed 
nowadays,  and  Iowa  must  of  necessity  send  out 
its  influence  for  good  or  evil. 

Think  This  Through 

There    are    ov^r    200,000  quarter-section 
farms  in  Iowa.    At  least  half  of  these  ought  to 
be  producing  some  sort  of  beef.    This  would 
(6) 


By  Charles  Lscher,  Jr. 

give  us  100,000  farmers  in  the  entire  state,  en- 
gaged in  beef  production.  Assuming  that  these 
farmers  have  farms  averaging  160  acres  each, 
each  farmer  engaged  in  the  production  of  beef 
could  easily  keep  enough  cows  to  produce  a  car- 
load of  baby  beef  (twenty  head  to  the  car).  If 
each  of  these  farmers  would  market  this  car- 
load of  baby  beef,  there  would  be  20,000,000 
produced  on  the  farms  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  If 
these  cattle  were  fed  out  of  baby  beef,  they 
should  weigh  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  at 
from  18  to  24  months  of  age,  and  at  present 
prices,  which  will  be  a  conservative  price  for 
an  estimate,  they  would  net  close  to  $100  per 
head,  or  about  $2,000  per  car,  for  each  farmer 
thus  engaged.  This  would  mean  a  net  income 
for  each  county  of  about  $2,000,000,  or  a  grand 
total  of  $200,000,000,  for  beef  production  in 
Iowa  alone.    This  would  only  utilize  half  the 


roughage,  for  which  there  is  not,  nor  ever  will 
be,  any  profitable  market,  but  the  beef  herd 
can  profitably  use  it  all.  The  beef  business  is 
of  special  interest  just  now,  for  we  are  enter- 
ing a  period  that  will  be  known  as  the  period 
of  restoration  of  beef  production;  and  I  think 
most  farmers  now  see  that  we  must  restore  beef 
cattle  on  our  farms.  It  is  all  important,  that  in 
this  work  of  restoration  of  beef  we  adapt  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods,  so  that  in 
years  to  come  we  may  not  again  find  ourselves 
engaged  in  an  unprofitable  business. 

The  silo  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  silos  are  as  common  as  corncribs  on 
our  Iowa  farms.  It  is  only  by  the  use  of  silos 
and  better  and  more  permanent  blue  grass  pas- 
tures that  beef  production  on  Iowa  farms  will 
be  a  profitable  business;  and  then  I  would  ad- 
vise only  the  production  of  the  best  class  of  beef. 
We  would  not  advise  anybody  attempting  any- 
thing short  of  it  on  our  high-priced  lands.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  fattening  cattle,  but  the 
growing  of  beef,  that  we  are  most 
especially  interested  in. 

Corn  belt  farmers  must  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  if  they  expect  to 
handle  cattle  they  must  breed  them. 
The  Pacific  coast  will  grab  the 
major  portion  of  our  range-bred 
cattle  from  now  on,  and  they  must, 
and  will,  have  them — hence,  if  we 
wish  to  produce  beef  we  must  raise 
our  own  feeders. 


CHARLES  ESCHER,  JR., 
President   of  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers' 


Association 


farms,  the  other  half  could  engage  in  dairying, 
truck  farming  or  exclusive  grain  farming. 

Best  Way  to  Market  Crops 

To  be  prosperous,  we  must  market  our  crops 
via  the  live  stock  route,  thus  keeping  the  fer- 
tility on  our  farms.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
United  States  was  capable  of  feeding  the  world, 
but  the  problem  now  confronting  us  is,  whether 
or  not  we  can,  in  years  to  come,  feed  our  mil- 
lions. He  who  produces  two  blades  of  grass, 
or  two  pounds  of  beef,  where  formerly  but  one 
grew,  is  a  benefactor  to  humanity. 

Beef  production  is  a  matter  of  special  in- 
terest, and  important  to  all  the  farmers  in  the 
corn  belt  states.  We  have  learned  how  to  raise 
the  crops  best  adapted  to  our  soils  and  climate, 
but  we  have  not  learned  that  we  must  return 
to  our  land  a  part  of  what  we  take  out.  The 
right  manner  of  producing  beef  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  our  soil  fertility. 

Each   farm   produces   a   large   amount  of 


Mule-Feeding  Business^ 

"This  topic  may  sound  a  little  odd 
to  the  person  not  familiar  with  the 
present-day  mule  industry.  Usually 
animals  not  intended  for  the  meat 
market  are  not  fed  to  fatten,  just 
pastured  in  the  grass  season  and 
roughed  through  the  winter  in  the 
cornstalks,  with  a  little  hay  occa- 
sionally and  the  strawstacks  to  run 
to,  costing  practically  nothing  to 
grow  them  to  market  age  and  con- 
dition above  the  pasture  cost. 

It  is  different  now;  there  has  de- 
veloped a  sales  season  for  the  horse 
and  mule,  and  that  does  not  show 
its  full  activity  at  all  times  through 
the  year,  but  is  stronger  just  before 
the  season  opens  up,  demanding  the 
team  work  for  this  class  of  animals. 
Buyers  and  dealers  in  mules  under- 
stand this  fully  and  have  provided 
for  it  by  having  the  mules  on  hand 
- — big,  fat  and  ready  for  the  mule 
buyers.  Like  all  other  features  of 
animal  creation,  the  mule  looks 
better,  much  more  like  being  worth 
the  price  asked  when  he  is  fat  and 
sleek.  The  mule  is,  therefore,  put  into  a  cor- 
ral, where  he  usually  has  some  shelter,  and 
provided  with  feed  bunks,  hay  cribs,  water 
tank,  salt  boxes,  etc.,  and  is  put  onto  full  feed 
of  corn  and  hay  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  bring 
him  up  to  this  stage  of  taking  on  flesh.  He  is 
fed  to  fatten,  and  when  properly  fleshed  for  sale 
he  is  shipped  to  the  mule  market  and  disposed 
of,  just  as  a  carload  of  steers,  usually  to  one 
buyer,  who  ships  to  nearby  and  far  away  dis- 
tricts of  country,  as  the  case  may  demand  to 
satisfy  local  trade. 

The  mule-raisng  industry  quite  frequently 
centers  in  certain  counties  or  districts  of  a. 
state,  as,  for  instance,  the  state  of  Missouri  has 
for  many  years  been  famed  for  its  superior 
quality  of  mules  and  its  large  numbers  pro- 
duced. Calloway  county  alone  reports  ship- 
ments to  the  St.  Louis  market  of  2,150  head 
of  mules  this  season,  approximating  in  sales 
$450,000. 


Home-Made,  Automatic  Hog  Water  Tank 


HE  above  illustration  shows  how  an 

T automatic,  non-freezing  hog 
waterer  may  be  installed  by  any 
4  farmer  on  his  own"  farm.  Such 
a  device  as  this  is.  now  in  opera- 
tion on  an  Illinois  far.m,  and  was 
built  by  the  farmer  himself.  In 
the  illustration  (E)  is  the  supply  tank  con- 
taining the  float  valve,  which  governs  the  sup- 
ply of  water  in  the  drinking  tank  (D)..  The 
water  in  these  two  receptacles,  of  course,  will 
always  stand  at  the  same  level,  and  the  de- 
sired level  in  the  drinking  tank  may  be  se- 
cured by  an  adjustment  of  the  float  valve  (B). 
E  may  be  entirely  covered  over,  and  in  winter 
may  be  protected  from  freezing  by  giving  it  a 
heavy  covering  of  manure.  Above  (D)  is  the 
illustration  of  the  cover  for  the  drinking  tank. 
It  is  made  of  four  arms  that  rest  upon  the 
tank,  and  bear  a  wire  screen  which  comes  near 
jnough  to  the  edges  of  the  drinking  tank  to 
prevent  little  pigs  from  falling  into  the  tank 
ind  being  drowned,  and  still  leaves  room 
enough   to  enable   the  hogs    to    drink.  This 


cover  may  be  lifted  and  the  tank  cleaned  at 
any  time.  In  winter  this  drinking  tank  may 
be  all  covered  with  manure  to  protect  it  from 
fr*ost,  with  the  excetpion  of  a  small  aperture 
to  enable  the  hogs  to  drink,  which  should  be 
left  at  the  unexposed  quarter  of  the  tank. 
These  tanks  may  be  placed  at  any  distance 
from  each  other  that  the  builder  desires.  The 
pipes  for  conducting  water  should  be  placed, 
of  course,  below  the  frost  line. 

Some  people  have  trouble  in  building  water 
tanks  that  arises  from  their  cracking  and 
checking,  and  so  becoming  leaky.  This  is  due 
almost  exclusively  to  insufficient  foundation. 
Beneath  the  larger  water  tank  the  ground 
should  be  excavated  at  least  eighteen  inches 
deep  and  filled  with  stone,  so  as  to  give  a  solid 
foundation.  Then  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
should  be  put  on  a  bed  of  concrete  at  least 
twelve  inches  thick.  The  sides  of  the  tank 
should  be  sloping  on  the  inside,  and  should  be 
not  less  than  six  inches  thick  at  the  top.  It 
would  be  well  to  reinforce  these  sides  by  in- 
serting woven  wire  fencing  in  the  form  before 


the  concrete  is  poured.  The  ground  should  be 
graded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  run  the  water 
away  from  each  of  the  three  tanks.  About, 
the  drinking  tank  there  should  be  a  platform 
not  less  than  four  feet  wide,  built  either  of 
planks  or  of  cement,  upon  which  the  hogs  will 
stand  when  drinking.  This  platjorm  should 
slope  away  from  the  tank,  so  as  to  carry  away 
what  moisture  accumulates. 

The  shape  of  each  of  the  three  tanks  may 
be  round  or  sqiiare,  as  best  suits  the  fancy  or 
the  convenience  of  the  builder.  Ordinarily,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  form  for  a  square  tank 
is  more  easily  constructed  than  for  a  round 
tank. 

With  a  good  water  supply,  easily  accessi- 
ble, this  arrangement  should  relieve  all  hog 
growers  of  water  trouble.  It  will  require  no 
attention  except  an  occasional  cleaning  during 
the  entire  summer  season,  and,  when  winter 
comes,  just  a  little  work  with  manure  will  pro- 
tect it  against  freezing.  It  is  a  trouble-ender, 
a  great  worry-stopper.  Every  farmer  should 
have  one. 


Some  Wastes  of  the  American  Farmer 

Annual  Loss  in  Manure  Alone,  if  Sold,  Would  Feed  Over  Two  Million  People  at  a  Dollar  a  Day 


ASTES,    caused   by    the  American 

W method  of  doing  things,  is  of  so 
great  magnitude  as  to  fill  one 
with  wonder.  Without  making 
any  attempt  to  go  into  the  matter 
only  in  a  general  way,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  few  moments  the 
great  causes,  or  avenues,  through  which  these 
wastes  come  about. 

According  to  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  192, 
on  "Barnyard  Manure,"  the  domestic  animals 
of  the  United  States  produce  annually  $2,225,- 
700,000  worth  of  manure.  Let  us  be  conserva- 
tive and  figure  that  only  one-third  of  this 
amount  is  wasted  by  the  elements,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  would  amount  to  an  annual  loss  to  the 
farmers  of  $741,900,000.  Should  you  consider 
this  estimate  too  high,  cut  it  in  two,  or  divide 
by  4,  and  you  still  have  an  enormous  sum  of 
absolute  waste. 

Like  Picking  Up  Money 
Prof.  Roberts  estimates  that,  a  small  farm 
on  which  four  horses,  twenty  cows,  fifty  sheep 
and  ten  hogs  are  kept  will  produce  $2  50  worth 
of  manure  in  the  seven  winter  months.  Even 
at  this,  the  amount  to  such  a  farm  would  be 
$83.33 %  loss,  were  only  one-third  loss,  which 
1*  a  very  conservative  estimate,  considering  the 
present  methods  of  management.  According 
to  this,  the  annual  loss  to  the  American  soil 
would  amount  to  $708,4  00,000.  Amazing  as 
this  may  seem,  the  annual  loss  In  manure  alone, 
If  sold  at  a  cash  value  as  commercial  fertilizers 
sell,  the  amount  would  be  sufficiently  large  to 
board  2,032,602  people  at  a  $1  hotel  for  one 
year  of  305  days.  This  fertility  Ib  forever  gone 
from  the  soil,  and  future  generations  must  suf- 
fer the  consequences.    The  way  to  stop  this  Is 


to  spread  the  manure  on  the  land  as  fast  as  it 
accumulates.  Such  wiork  is  like  picking  up 
money  and  placing  it  in  a  savings  bank  to  check 
on  in  the  future.  The  $83.33  %  lost  annually 
on  the  American  farm,  with  interest,  would  in 
thirty  years  amount  to  about  $2,500,  which  is 
much  more  than  the  average  lifetime  accumu- 
lations of  the  American  farmer. 

Committing  Agricultural  Suicide 
The  farmer  should  remember  that  every 
load  of  straw,  ton  of  hay,  ear  of  corn,  bushel  of 
grain  or  animal  that  he  sells  off  from  his  farm, 
carries  so  much  fertility  with  it.  To  keep  up 
even  the  present  fertile  condition  of  the  soil, 
as  much  must  be  put  back,  on  the  farm  as  is 
taken  off,  in  shape  of  crops  and  washing  rains. 
This  waste  is  so  Immense  that  the  welfare  of 
the  American  population  demands  that  it  be 
stopped.  Think  of  it — an  annual  loss  of 
$83.33  %  to  the  average  farm — enough  to  buy 
a  new  wagon,  or  a  good  horse,  two  milk  cows, 
or  six  calves.  This  seems  as  useless  as  it  would 
be  to  allow  an  $80  horse  to  die  unattended, 
when  a  little  care  would  have  saved  It.  The 
trouble  Is,  we  take  all  we  can  get  and  put  noth- 
ing back.  Like  leeches,  suckers,  parasites  or 
weasels,  we  are  sucking  the  life-giving  blood, 
not  realizing  that  ve  are  committing  agricul- 
tural suicide,  Inviting  famine  and  various  ca- 
lamities to  Injure  thin  now  half  depleted  land 
of  ours. 

Clirele«H  Selection  of  Seeds 

An  immense  waste  Is  caused  by  the  careless 
selection  of  seeds.  Poor  seed  of  weak,  or  of 
no  germinating  power,  causes  poor  stands  of 
oats,  wheat,  elover,  alfnlfn,  potatoes  or  corn,  as 
well  as  all  other  crops.  Lack  of  the  use  of  the 
fanning  mill  allows  Injurious  weed  need  to  be- 
come  scattered    and    contaminates    the  farms. 


These  and  other  careless  methods  cause  an  im- 
mense loss  to  the  annual  yield  of  the  American 
farms.  Indeed,  our  farms  are  producing  hardly 
half  what  proper  selection  of  seed  and  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  crops  would  justify  one  in 
expecting  as  a  crop.  These  low  yields  cause  a 
scarcity  of  foodstuffs,  cause  high  prices  to  be 
paid  for  them  and  cause  loss  of  labor  for  the 
laboring  class,  as  there  is  so  much  less  to 
harvest  and  market. 

Another  loss  is  sustained  by  using  inferior 
animals  for  breeding  purposes.  Animals  that 
inherit  the  "slow-growng  or  runty"  qualities, 
that  cause  a  loss  to  the  owners  thereof,  as  these 
animals  sell  for  less  on  the  market  than  the 
feed  required  to  raise  them  would  bring  on  the 
market.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
mixed  breeds  of  poultry  (to  a  certain  extent), 
scrubby  mixed  breeds  of  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  or 
horses.  The  loss  alone  In  these  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  immense.  Hard  feeding 
hogs,  beef  cattle,  poor  milk-yielding  milk  cows 
and  slow-growing,  small-sized  horses  are  es- 
pecially disastrous  to  those  who  mix  up  with 
them  for  profit. 

Sot]  WnNed  by  Shallow  Cultivation 

Much  of  the  fertility  of  our  soil  Is  wasted 
by  shallow  cultivation,  as  the  rains  wash  off  Iho 
top  soil,  when  by  deep  plowing  Utile  washing 
would  he  encountered.  Shallow  cultivation  Is 
a  promoter  to  weed  grwth  and  a  hindrance  to 
succoHsful  crop  growth.  Lack  oT  crop  rotation 
Impoverished  the  hoII  and  allows  the  MinroOUl 
penis  to  multiply  and  ruin  the  growing  crop 
more  and  more  each  succeeding  year.  To  Illus- 
trate: The  com  crop  ban  Hh  pests.  These  In 
crease  In  numbers  each  succeeding  year,  and  In 
time  on   land   long  put   to  com.     The  planted 
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The  greatest  elevation  in  the 
United  States  is  Mt.  Whitney,  in  Cal- 
ifornia. The  lowest  point  is  in 
Death  Valley,  of  the  same  state,  not 
ninety  miles  away.  The  difference 
in  elevation  is  14,501  feet. 

IThe  greatest  ocean  depth  yet 
found  is  a  little  more  than  eleven 
and  one-half  miles.  This  is  found 
about  forty  miles  north  from  Min- 
danao, in  the  Philippines. 

A  carload  of  Montana  hogs  topped 
the  South  St.  Paul  market  early  in 
February-  They  had  been  grown  on 
alfalfa  and  finished  on  wheat.  They 
weighed  4  87  pounds  and  dressed 
80  ^  per  cent.  The  corn  belt  hog 
growers  will  have  to  keep  a-going  if 
they  keep  ahead  of  Montana. 

The  Agricultural  college  of  Iowa 
has  done  more  exhaustive  work  in 
connection  with  the  germination  test 
of  seed  corn  than  has  been  done  any- 
where else.  It  publishes  the  results 
in  a  fifty-page  bulletin,  No.  13  5, 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  bulletin  section  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  Ames,  la. 


Most  of  the  awful  storms  pre- 
dicted by  long  .  ange  weather  proph- 
ets have  failed  to  materialize  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods.  Farmers  are 
^beginning  to  Trisii  that  these  weather 
prophets  would  make  their  word 
good.  They  would  endure  any  kind 
of  storm  for  the  sake  of  the  moist- 
ure so  badly  needed  by  the  soil. 
May  be  a  Sirius-Arcturus-Orion  com- 
bination might  be  able  to  pull  off 
•uch  a  thing  for  the  Missouri  valley. 


New  Scheme  for  Farm  Loans 

This  matter  of  affording  facilities 
for  making  necessary  loans  to  farm- 
ers on  farm  security  has,  of  late, 
been  receiving  marked  attention  and 
discussion  in  all  quarters.  There  has 
been  considerable  exploitation  in 
th't  country  of  the  German  co-opera- 
tive credit  associations.  This  dis- 
cussion seems  to  have  divided  people 
into  two  different  camps,  in  one  of 
which  it  is  insisted  that  the  whole 
n.atter  of  co-operative  farm  loans 
be  directed  and  controlled  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  the  other 
camp  ir  occupied  by  those  who  wish 
to  retain  all  this  business  in  the 
hands  of  banks  and  financial  institu- 
tions. There  is  considerable  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  German  system 
may  Be  modified  so  as  to  be  adapted 
to  American  conditions.  In  an  arti- 
cle published  last  week,  President 
Harris  urged  that  the  farmers  im- 
prove their  credit  and  their  capacity 
for  making  loans  at  low  rates  by 
building  up  their  farms  and  increas- 
ing their  production.  He  urged  that 
the  business  of  farming,  like  any 
other  business,  depends  upon  its  ca- 
pacity for  revenue  to  insure  loans 
with  the  least  degree  of  hazard,  and 
consequently  the  lowest  rate  of  in- 
terest. 

Congressman  Bathrick,  from  the 
northeastern  section  of  Ohio,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  congress,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment shall  make  loans  to  farmers 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed 
4  yz  per  cent,  the  government  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  funds  for  these 
loans  by  issuing  bonds  carrying  a 
somewhat  lower  rate.  This  would 
be  co-operation  on  a  broader  scale 
than  has  yet  been  accomplished.  In 
a  republic  all  of  the  people  would 
loan  to  a  part  of  the  people  on  farm 
property^ — the  best  form  of  security. 

The  proposer  of  the  bill  contends 
that  as  long  as  the  government  loans 
money  to  the  banks  at  2  y2  per  cent, 
there  is  no  theory  to  prevent  its  loan- 
ing to  the  farmer  at  4  V2  per  cent. 
Some  hold  that  if  the  government 
loans  money  to  the  banks  on  the  se- 
curity of  railroad  and  municipal 
bonds,  it  is  safer  business  for  the 
government  to  loan  to  farmers  on 
the  security  of  the  farm — the  earth 
itself,  the  best  security  in  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers 
of  this  paper  will  think  over  these 
various  proposals  for  making  it 
easier  for  farmers  to  secure  loans, 
and  will  send  in  their  criticisms  or 
opinions  or  commendations.  This 
paper  believes  that  when  any  ques- 
tion is  put  fairly  before  the  people 
and  they  are  led  to  think  of  it,  to 
argue  about  it,  if  necessary,  to  quar- 
rel about  it,  they  will  finally  solve 
it,  and  they  will  always  solve  it 
right.  Let  such  a  discussion  start 
at  once,  and  let  the  readers  of  this 
paper  have  the  full  advantage  of  it. 

What  is  Hunger? 

Recently,  Prof.  Carlson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  made  a  number  of 
observations  on  a  young  man,  in  nor- 
mal health,  who  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  has  fed  himself  through  a  per- 
manent opening  in  the  stomach  wall, 
owing  to  complete  closure  of  the 
esophagus  as  the  result  of  accident- 
ally drinking  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  soda.    He  has  furnished  some 


interesting  and  conclusive  contribu- 
tions to  the  physiology  of  hunger. 

There  have  been  diverse  theories 
of  hunger  from  earlier  days  to  the 
present  era.  .  Until  quite  recently,  it 
has  been  widely  believed  that  hunger 
is  a  general  bodily  sensation  with  a 
local  reference  to  the  stomach. 

Some  authorities  have  vigorously 
combated  this  view,  and  maintain 
that  hunger  is  not  a  general  sensa- 
tion. Experiments  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  hunger  results  from 
powerful  contractions  of  the  stomach. 
With  this  general  view,  the  observa- 
tions which  Carlson  has  now  been 
able  to  make  on  his  new  subject  are 
in  accord. 


Women  in  Agriculture 

We  have  no  objection  to  woman  in 
the  school,  woman  in  the  church, 
woman  in  business  and  profession. 
Woman  in  society  is  a  recognized 
necessity,  and  in  the  home  she  is  in- 
dispensible.  Without  her  in  this  po- 
sition, we  wo  Id  soon  drift  into  a 
condition  of  savagery  and  disorgani- 
zation. Woman  in  politics  should  not 
be  a  dangerous  factor.  We  have 
trusted  her  with  all  that  is  near  and 
dear  to  us  in  this  life,  and  we  cherish 
the  faith  and  belief  that  she  will  be 
with  us  in  the  future  world.  Surely 
she  will  be  on  the  side  of  right  in  all 
her  privileges  and  opportunities  as  a 
citizen.  Is  she  not  as  closely  related 
to  human  nature  and  civilization  as 
man? 

Woman  in  agriculture  has  made  a 
brilliant  record  as  director,  manager 
and  supervisor  of  farm  and  agricul- 
tural interests.  There  are  examples 
all  over  the  country,  in  all  communi- 
ties, where  the  wife  has  been  left  to 
take  up  the  work  of  farm  manage- 
ment, and  generally  she  has  suc- 
ceeded. She  has  made  a  great  suc- 
cess in  all  the  side  lines  of  agricul- 
ture: More  women  have  succeeded  in 
the  poultry  industry  than  men.  In 
the  bee  and  honey  industry  some  of 
the  greatest  apiarians  have  been 
women.  As  horticulturists,  we  can 
point  to  several  women  who  have  had 
the  exclusive  management  and  con- 
trol of  commercial  orchards  and  are 
annually  clearing  up  thousands  of 
dollars  profit. 

There  is  just  as  much  difference 
in  women  as  in  men.  Why  not? 
There  are  many  lines  of  agricultural 
work  that  woman  could  take  hold  of 
and  supervise  and  own,  and  be  better 
off,  more  independent,  than  in  many 
of  the  pursuits  that  are  designated 
woman's  work.  Every  feature  of  ag- 
riculture demands  labor,  and  the 
business  must  be  large  enough  to 
justify  employment  of  help,  if  it  can 
be  carried  on  profitably,  by  the  su- 
pervision of  one  person  independent 
of  their  physical  exertion.  Some  large 
farms  andi  ranches  are  managed  by 
women  and  successfully  conducted. 
The  possibilities  of  the  woman  as 
manager  and  her  husband  as  laborer 
would  fit  the  situation  often,  from  a 
money-making  point  of  view,  much 
better  than  as  now  conducted. 

There  can  be  no  exceptions  taken 
to  women  as  farm  managers  and  they 
will  as  frequently  fit  the  place  as  the 
average  man.  Give  them  the  training 
and  watch  the  results.  The  woman 
who  can  supervise  the  little  things 
about  the  farm  and  home,  and  make 
them  pay,  will  pretty  surely  suceed 
in  the  larger  affairs  in  the  same  line 
of  industry. 


Commission  Merchants 

There  is  a  bill  now  before  the  New 
York  state  legislature  which  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  unfair  dealing  on 
the  part  of  commission  merchants. 
The  following  synopsis  of  the  bill  is 
taken  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker: 

Under  its  provisions,  commission 
dealers,  either  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations, cannot  sell,  receive  or  offer' 
for  sale  within  the  state  any  kind  of 
farm  produce  until  they  obtain  a  li- 
cense from  the  commissioner  of  ag- 
riculture. This  license  costs  $10. 
Before  such  a  license  is  issued,  each 
applicant  must  give  a  satisfactory 
bond  for  $10,000  to  secure  payment 
for  farm  produce.  When  a  commis- 
sion remains  due  and  unpaid  for 
thirty  days,  the  consignor  may  sue  on 
this  .bond.  The  commissioner  of  ag- 
riculture has  the  power  to  investigate 
complaints  and  may  revoke  a  license. 
Commission  merchants  will  not  be 
permitted  to  purchase,  or  cause  to  be 
purchased,  for  their  .own  account  or 
interest,  any  farm  produce  consigned 
to  them  for  sale  or  distribution.  Re- 
port of  sale  or  distribution  must  be 
made  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
such  sale  on  forms  approved  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  The 
commissioner  is  required  to  establish 
uniform  grades  for  farm  produce. 
When  these  grades  are  made  known, 
any  consignor  may  mark  grade  or 
standard  upon  his  packages.  When 
produce  marked  in  this  way  is  re- 
ceived, the  commission  merchant 
must  respect  it.  If,  in  his  judgment, 
it  is  not  up  to  grade,  he  must  notify 
the  nearest  agent  or  inspector  of  ag- 
riculture. This  inspector  shall  ex- 
amine the  shipment  and  give  the 
commission  merchant  a  certificate 
specifying  the  grade  and  quantity  and 
condition  of  the  goods.  If  the  com- 
mission merchant  fails  to  obtain  such 
a  certificate,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  waived  his  right  to  claim  that 
the  shipment  did  not  conform  to  the 
consignor's  statement.  The  bill  also 
aims  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
commission  man  fairly. 

The  producers  of  the  Missouri 
valley  have  as  much  or  more  cause 
for  complaint  against  commission 
men  than  the  producers  of  New  York. 
Merchants  say  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  candle  eggs,  because  the 
commission  men  report  as  many  rots 
from  candled  cases  as  they  do  from 
the  common  run.  All  producers  have 
cause  for  complaint  of  this  kind.  Un- 
less something  is  done  by  the  com- 
mission men  themselves  to  change 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  in 
two  years  from  now  they  will  prob- 
ably have  to  fight  before  their  legis- 
latures in  order  to  defeat  some  such 
bill  as  has  been  outlined. 


The  Kansas  legislature  is  in- 
clined to  be  economical,  if  not  par- 
simonious. Any  appropriation,  no 
matter  how  small,  nor  for  what  pur- 
pose, seems  to  give  some  of  the 
members  a  nervous  chill.  They  have 
just  turned  down  in  committee,  a 
pure  seed  bill,  a  hill  that  is  impera- 
tively demanded  by  the  best  interest 
of  Kansas  agriculture,  and  would 
prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  Kan- 
sas farmers,  simply  because  it  car- 
ried a  small  appropriation.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  pure  seed 
bill  could  accomplish  much  unless 
there  was  sufficient  money  behind  it 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 
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Consolidation  in  Kansas 

Kansas  has  always  been  original 
in  statecraft.  They  have  done  con- 
siderable political  experimenting 
there,  have  made  a  few  mistakes, 
have  found  these  out  for  themselves 
and  have  corrected  them,  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  have  -.chieved  some  very 
valuable  results  which  have  af- 
forded lessons  to  sister  states.  A 
few  progressive  ones  there  are  now 
thinking  of  trying  the  experiment 
of  consolidating  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Academy  of 
Science.  They  will  probably  learn 
something  from  this  experimenta- 
tion, for  such  a  movement  will 
prove  to  have  been  experimental  in 
a  large  degree. 

Consolidation  literally  means 
•solidifying  together."  In  order 
for  true  consolidation  to  be  possi- 
•  '9,  the  elements  entering  into  the 
consolidation  must  be  of  the  same, 
or  of  a  similar  nature;  otherwise 
the  result  would  be  merely  a 
mechanical  consolidation,  a  placing 
of  different  elements  in  juxtaposi- 
tion merely.  One  may  consolidate 
two  piles  of  wood  and  make  a  third 
pile,  which  would  be  homogeneous 
throughout,  as  is  implied  in  the  use 
of  the  term  "consolidation."  It 
would  be  impossible  to  consolidate 
a  cord  of  wood,  a  bushel  of  oats  and 
a  barrel  of  apples.  These  might  De 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  but  this 
placing  would  not  constitute  consol- 
idation. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  place  the 
three  organizations  mentioned  in 
juxtaposition  under  one  manage- 
ment, but  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  consolidate  them,  because 
each  differs  so  widely  from  both  of 
the  others  in  purpose,  in  method  and 
In  plan  of  operation. 

Agriculture  is  so  widely  .differen- 
tiated from  horticulture  that  it  is  of 
rare  occurrence  to  find  a  man  that 
is  adept  in  both.  The  horticulturist 
of  the  first  order  can,  with  difficulty, 
be  at  the  same  time  a  first-class  ag- 
riculturist. The  same  is  true  with 
reference  to  the  society  devoted 
merely  to  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence. Each  of  these  three  associa- 
tions has  its  separate  field  of  labor 
entirely  distinct  from  that  of  each 
of  the  others.  For  this  reason  it  is 
a  natural  impossibility  to  consoli- 
date them  in  any  true  consolidation. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  as- 
sociate them  in  a  purely  mechanical  j 
consolidation,  to  place  them  in  jux-j 
tapositlon  to  each  other,  a  condition  | 
that  would  inevitably  work  to  the 
detriment  of  all. 

Just  a  word  to  these  Kansas  pro- 
gressives: This  is  not  criticism  or 
condemnation;  it  is  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  give  helpful  advice.  Nearly 
2,000  years  ago  bad  matrimonial  al- 
liances were  condemned  In  the  com- 
mandment, "Be  ye  not  unequally 
yoked  together."  That  command- 
ment is  authoritative  on  Individuals 
today,  and  the  disobedience  o*  that 
law  has  resulted  in  Inestimable  suf- 
fering and  wrong.  The  same  law 
should  apply  to  organization.  This 
paper  is  Interested  In  Kansas  devel- 
opment, and  it  is  only  because  It 
wishes  Kansas  well  that  It  prints 
what  Is  here  set  forth. 


The  1909  Acreage  Planted  in  Corn  by  States 
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This  map  makes  clear  to  a  glance  the  total  acreage  planted  in  corn,  by  states,  during  the  season 
1909.  It  is  reliable,  since  it  is  taken  from  the  abstract  of  the  official  United  States  census  of  1910,  the 
last   census   taken.    This   shows   where   the   United  States  grows  its  corn. 


Birds  Save  the  Crops 

This  is  the  declaration  made  by 
scientists  and  those  who  have  spent 
much  time  in'  the  study  and  investi- 
gation of  bird  life,  their  habits  of 
feeding  and  general  inclinations  to- 
ward the  destruction  of  insects.  It 
is  stated  by  good  authority  that 
more  than  $420,000,000  is  the  esti- 
mate of  annual  loss  to  the  crops  and 
farm  interests  of  this  country  by  in- 
sect pests,  that  are  the  natural  food 
for  our  song,  forest  and  field  birds, 
when  left  to  their  natural  inclina- 
tions. It  is  further  stated  that  if 
these  birds  were  properly  protected 
from  slaughter  and  destruction  by 
the  5,000,000  men  and  boys  who 
now  practice  their  persistent  system 
of  depletion,  that  the  birds  in  a  very 
short  time  would  be  able  to  save  to 
our  producers  and  the  country  this 
astonishing  sacrifice  in  waste  of 
crops  and  agricultural-producing  in- 
terests. 

Legislatures  are  being  appealed  to 
from  all  over  the  country  to  take 
some  very  positive  action  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  birds  as  a  means  of  crop 
protection.  The  quail  and  prairie 
chicken,  over  the  western  states,  are 
receiving  very  strong  Indorsement 
for  a  closed  season.  Kansas  has  a 
closed  season  bill  for  quail,  which 
has  overwhelming  indorsement  and 
will  surely  become  a  law.  It  cer- 
tainly is  lack  of  Information  of  the 
existing  conditions  that  keeps  law- 
makers, in  all  states,  from  rallying 
to  the  support  of  t he  farmer  in  bird 
protection. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  a  study  of  the  an- 
nual losses  to  the  people  of  this 
country  by  the  ravages  of  destructive 
Insects  In  1904,  and  so  far  as  known 
the  estimates  published  In  the  year 
book  of  Mint  date  have  never  been 
questioned  or  refuted. 

The  report  Is  an  folowg:  Cereals, 
10  per  cent  loi  k,  $200,000,000;  hay, 
10  per  cent   Iohh.   $  .IS, 000, 000 ;  cot- 


ton, 10  per  cent  loss,  $60,000,000; 
tobacco,  10  per  cent  loss,  $5,300,- 
000;  truck  crops,  2  0  per  cent  loss, 
$53,000,000;  sugar,  10  per  cent  loss, 
$5,000,000;  fruits,  20  per  cent  loss, 
$27,000,000;  farm  forests,  10  per 
cent  loss,  $11,000,000;  miscellane- 
ous crops,  10  per  cent  loss,  5,800,- 
000;   total,  $420,000,000. 

The  details  of  damage  to  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  crops  by  their  special 
enemies  is  too  extended  to  enumer- 
ate in  full,  but  a  few  among  those 
that  our  readers  are  most  concerned 
in  will  assist  in  giving  a  better  idea 
how  our  interests  are  being  affected. 
The  fruit  damage  by  codling  mot), 
and  curculio  is  about  $20,o00,000; 
wheat  crop,  by  chinch  bugs  and  hes- 
sian  fly,  $20,000,000;  cotton,  by  boll 
weevil,  $20,000,000;  tree  insect 
pests,  about  $100,000,000;  the  other 
insects  that  feed  on  crops — grasshop- 
pers, cutworms,  army  worms,  wire 
worms,  catterpillars,  leaf  hoppers 
and  others  innumerable — add  mil- 
lions more  to  the  damage. 

The  value  of  the  birds  killed  as 
game  and  for  food  is  not  equal  to 
one  one-thousandth  of  the  value 
these  birds  would  save  to  the  people 
of  our  country  if  permitted  to  live 
and  pursue  their  native  instinct  of 
insect-destroying. 


Use  Better  Bulls 

The  suggestion  of  the  advisability 
of  better  sires  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety apply  to  all  lines  of  farm 
stock.  The  attention  of  the  public 
mind  is,  however,  more  specially 
called  at  this  time  to  expansion  In 
cattle-breeding.  There  Is  now.  and 
—  III  be  in  the  next  few  years,  more 
breeding  herds  of  cattle  established 
than  thin  country  Ihih  ever  known 
Cnttlc-rnlslng  Ih  being  put  upon  a 
basis  of  profit  to  the  producer  This 
I    the  feature  thai  the  limes  demand 

It  Is  useless  and  silly  to  talk  about 
legislative  restrictions  on  cattle 
breeding.     Thiw  might  do  If  one  Mr. 


company,  or  a  few  companies,  were 
breeding  all  the  cattle,  but  where 
each  land  owner  may,  if  he  sees  fit, 
be'ome  a  cattle  breeder,  it  is  alto- 
gether a  different  proposition.  There 
is  scarcely  a  possibility  that  any  of 
the  wild-eyed  theories  about  regu- 
lating the  slaughter  of  heifer  calves, 
or  female  cattle  of  any  age,  will  re- 
ceive consideration  before  any  body 
of  legislators.  On  the  contrary, 
ever"  intelligent  thinker  knows  that 
there  could  not  be  adopted  a  surer 
method  of  driving  farmers  and  land 
owners  out  of  the  cattle  business 
than  to  put  restrictions  on  what  they 
shall  produce  and  how  they  shall  dis- 
pose of  it.  Such  laws  would  have 
the  effect  of  decreasing  cattle- 
raising. 

What  every  farmer  and  land 
owner  interested  in  cattle  raising 
should  do  is  to  study  the  importance 
of  good  sires.  It  requires  the  in- 
vestment of  only  a  few  dollars  addi- 
tional to  own  a  good  bull — a  bull  of 
individual  merit,  a  bull  that  he 
would  feel  proud  of  owning,  a  bull 
that  has  a  line  of  breeding  that  is 
practically  a  guarantee  of  his  value 
In  the  improvement  and  bettering  of 
quality  in  the  herd.  A  good  herd 
of  cows  need  a  good  bull  to  keep  up 
quality  and  improve  and  intensify  it. 

If  an  owner  has  a  bunch  of  cows 
which  are  not  what  he  should  have 
as  a  cow  foundation,  then  the  greater 
need  of  an  extra  rood  bull,  and  he 
will  make  the  mistake  of  his  lire  If 
he  does  not  get  him. 

The  beginner  In  (be  cattle  business 
should  advise  with  bis  farm  Journal, 
read  its  advertising  columns,  corre- 
spond with  adver  'sers.  If  he  de- 
sires the  counsel  and  advice  of  ex- 
perl  cattle  Judges,  be  should  write 
t  .  the  live  stock  depnrtmenl  of  his 
agricultural  paper  and  he  will  be  ad- 
vised and  assisted  In  the  selection  of 
a  hull  that  will  he  guaranteed  satis- 
factory In  pedigree,  individual  qunl- 
Ity,  and  as  n  sire. 
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Missouri  Valley  Fruit  Growing 


TIME  TESTED 

If  a  member  of  your  family  were 
dangerously  ill  you  wouldn't  think 
of  calling  in  an  '  inexperienced 
doctor? 

Certainly  not !  You  would  call 
a  physician,  who 
had  built  up  a 
reputation,  a  man 
with  experience 
and  a  successful 
practice. 

Why  rot  use 
the  same  care  and 
common  sense  in 
..j-^gNj— \      }  our  selection  of  a 
(f-J!  \  vJ  ''\.    cream  '■epa-ator? 

Every  little 
while  you  hear  of 
some  new  cream  separator,  claim- 
ing to  be  a  "world  beater"  and 
just  as  g'->od  as  the  De  Laval  but 
a  little  cheaper. 

These  "mushroom"  machines 
stay  in  the  limelight  only  until  they 
are  "found  wanting"  by  the  users 
and  in  a  short  time  drop  out  of  sight. 

It  takes  years  of  experience  to 
build  a  "good"  cream  separator. 
Mote  than  30  years  of  experiments 
and  experience  have  made  the 
De  Laval  pre  eminently  the  best 
machine  on  the  market  for  the 
separation  of  cream  from  milk. 

Even  were  other  concerns  not 
prevented  by  the  De  Laval  patents 
from  making  a  machine  exactly 
like  the  De  Laval  they  could  not 
build  as  good  a  machine  as  the 
De  Laval,  because  they  all  lack  the 
De  Laval  manufacturing  expe- 
rience and  organization. 

If  jou  buy  a  De  Laval  you  run  no 
risk  of  dissatisfactiuii  or  loss.  It's 
time  tested  and  time  proven.  Why 
experiment?  Why  take  chances 
with  an  inferior  machine  when  you 
KNOW  that  the  De  Laval  is  the 
BEST  MACHINE  FOR  YOU  TO 
BUY? 

The  new  72-page  De  I,aval  Dairy  Haud 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  ques- 
tions are  ably  discussed  by  the  best 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  free  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New 
1913  De  I,aval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


\ 


165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


29  E.  MADISON  ST., 
CHICAGO. 


4  Amazing 
Features! 


#  Thel913Saginawnowhas 
m  four  amazing  features— the 
ff  Patented  Angle  Steel  Rib, 
f  the  Saginaw  Base  Anchor, 
I  the  Saginaw  Inner  Anchor, 

the  All-Steel  Door  Frame.  ^ 

No  wonder  the  Saginaw 

is  as  strong  as  acity  sky- 
scraper. No  wonder  587 

Saginaws  have  been  sold  in 

a  single  day.    No  wonder 

five  big  factories  are  need-  /ft. 

ed  to  supply  the  Saginaw  mi; 

demand.    Farmers  and  ~ 

Stockmen  all  over  the  country  are 

with  the  "Saginaw."   And  you  w 

you  get  onr  Book  which  pictx/es  and  describes  the 

Saginaw.  Remember,  the  Book  is  FREE.  Just  send  a  postal 

now  for  Book  No.  62  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 

The  McClure  Co.,  formerly  Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co, 
Saginaw,  Mich.         Des  Moines,  Iowa       Cairo,  111. 
Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn.      Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


FREE     Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 

interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley— the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  »  w  ir/'VDKTf  A 
tlon.     Sacramento,      CALIt  O  KIN  I A 


II— Voice  of  Pessimist  No  Longer  Heard 


E  HAVE,  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle, introduced  the  pros- 
pects and  possibilities  of 
fruit  growing  in  the  dis- 
trict of  country  geographically  de- 
scribed as  the  Missouri  river  coun- 
try; that  portion  of  the  central  west, 
defined  more  definitely  as  tributary 
to  the  Missouri  river  in  its  water 
drainage,  comprising  that  vast  area 
of  p  ricultural  lands  extending  from 
the  Dakotas  on  the  north  to  Texas 
on  the  south.  While  this  district 
has  not  all  been  fully  exploited,  as 
to  its  certainties  in  fruit  production 
there  is  no  reason  yet  to  doubt  that 
it    will    not    all    be    liberally  con- 


of  a  few  acres  that  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded these  figures.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  give  the  readers  the  benefit 
of  these  extraordinary  yields  that 
they  may  profit  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  growers  and  with  the  men 
who  are  doing  things.  This  class  of 
producers  we  regard  as  the  best  ed- 
ucators the  country  contains. 

The  publication  of  what  the  Mis- 
souri valley  is  capable  of  doing,  and 
is  doing,  in  fruit  growing  is  not  to 
mislead  or  induce  everyone  who  has 
a  few  thousand,  or  pven  a  few  hun- 
dred, dollars,  to  quit  their  present 
business  and  invest  it  in  fruit-grow- 
ing, but  simply  to  inform  the  public 


Orchard  Scene  in  the  Fred  W.   Wheddan    Orchard    Near  Brown- 

ville,  Neb. 


tributing  to  the  markets  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  great  sta- 
ple crop — apples. 

The  ice  has  been  broken,  so  to 
speak;  the  stream  has  been  success- 
fully forded  and  great  fields  have 
been  converted  to  vineyards  and  or- 
chards, and  the  fruits  are  before  the 
people.  There  is  no  longer  a  condi- 
tion of  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of 
man.  The  pessimist,  that  years  ago 
preached  from  the  tree  tops  all  over 
this  country  of  the  fallacies  of  fruit 
culture,  has  disappeared.  His  voice 
is  no  longer  heard  in  the  land,  but 
instead,  we  see  the  fruit  trees  on 
every  hand  bowed  down,  bearing  tes- 
timony by  their  immense  crops  of 
big,  red  apples  that  the  harvest  is 
here,  that  the  days  of  prosperity 
have  dawned  in  apple  culture  and 
that  henceforth  there  shall  be  fruit 
in  its  season  and  to  spare.  What  a 
gracious  proclamation  these  Mis- 
souri valley  orchards  are  sending 
forth  to  the  horticulturist,  the  land 
seeker,  the  home  builder,  the  man 
of  orchard  inclinations  and  the  man 
of  opportunity,  who  may  avail  him- 
self of  a  few  acres  of  this  rich  para- 
dise of  fruit  interest. 

Men  Who  Are  Doing  Things 

While  the  territory  described  in 
thi.J  area  as  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas 
an  i  Missouri  is  today  a  living  exam- 
ple of  the  possibilities  of  fruit-grow- 
ing, where  hundreds  of  instances 
may  be  cited  in  each  of  these  states, 
showing  that  orchards,  both  large 
and  small,  have  yielded  last  year, 
1912,  from  $100  to  $500  per  acre  in 
fruits,  there  are  some  small  orchards 


what  is  being  done  in  this  land  of 
corn  and  hogs  In  tne  matter  of  ap- 
ple-growing. It  is  true  there  is  a 
tendency  to  unrest,  a  sort  of  discon- 
tent, covering  a  very  large  per  cent 
of  the  people;  a  belief  that  they  are 
not  rightly  located  in  life;  that  they 
should  be  on  the  land;  that  this  is 
the  source  of  all  prosperity,  and  that 
they  would  be  much  happier,  more 
contented  and  better  off  generally  in 
the  raising  of  fruits  or  engaged  in 
some  of  the  smaller  lines  of  farm 
industry. 

Not  Everyone  Will  Succeed 
Fruit-growing  is  a  business  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  It  is  not  everyone 
who  will  succeed  in  fruit-growing, 
no  matter  how  well  adapted  the  soil 
may  be  for  this  work,  or  the  influ- 
ences of  climate  may  be.  There  are 
successes  and  failures  in  all  kinds 
of  business.  The  business  is  not 
usually  at  fault  for  the  failures;  it  is 
the  lack  of  adaptation  of  the  person 
engaged  in  the  business.  Before  in- 
vesting in  fruit  lands,  or  plannig  to 
go  into  the  fruit-growing  business, 
determine  if  you  have  the  taste,  in- 
clination and  desire  to  become  inter- 
ested in  this  work. 

No  man  will  make  a  success  in 
any  line  of  business  undertaking  un- 
less his  sympathy  is  in  the  work.  A 
natural  liking  and  adaptation  for 
fruit  culture  must  accompany  the 
person  in  order  to  assure  success. 

In  short,  the  orchardist  must  be 
a  horticulturist  in  spirit  and  pur- 
pose; with  this  quality  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  work,  success  is  assured, 
and  you  need  not  look  farther  than 


When  you  drive  to 

town,  count  the 
buildings  covered  with 

Ready  Roofing 


The  men  who  purchase  roofing  for 
railroad  depots,  large  factories  and  ware- 
houses are  shrewd  buyers — they  investi- 
gate and  knoiv.  You,  too,  will  make 
no  mistake  if  you  cover  your  home  and 
farm  buildings  with 

Certain-teed 


(Quality  Cerf-ified— DurabilityGuaran-feeJ) 

Roofing 

in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

Its  durability  is  guar- 
anteed for  15  years — it 
comes  in  red,  green  and 
slate  gray  shingles  as  well 
as  rolls.  Look  for  the 
Certain-  teed  quality 
label.  Costs  less —  get 
prices  from  your  dealer. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

You  will  find  many  valuable 
suggestions  in  our  new  book, 
*'  Modern  Building  Ideas 
and  Plans" — it  tells  you  what 
to  do — and  what  not  to  do — it  suggests  economies  and 
conveniences  that  will  save  you  money. 

A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  SI 
— but  as  it  shows  the  use  of  our  Ce rtain- teed 
Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  model  homes 
and  farm  buildings,  we  offer  it  to 
you  at  25  cents.  We  prefer  to  have 
you  go  to  your  lumber,  hardware  or 
building  material  dealer,  who  will 
gladly  get  you  a  copy  free. 

If  you  write  us.  enclose  25c  to  cover 
cost,  postage  and  mailing, 


Mod«m 

BUILDING 
IDEAS 

PLANS 


General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  St.  Louis,  111.  York,  Pa.  Marseilles,  III. . 
Minneapolis         San  Francisco         Winnipeg,  Can. 


LOW  ONE-WAY 
COLONIST  FARES 


March  15  to  April  15, 1913 

from  Omaha  to  California 
and  Pacific  Northwest. 

Various  points  in  Utah, 
Idaho  and  Montana. 


$30 
$25 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  visit  this  rich  and 
growing  section  of  the  west  and 
select  a  farm  home  for  yourself 
and  family  where  large  crops  and 
handsome  profits  are  made  from 
small  tracts  of  land  planted  to 
orchards  or  truck  gardens.  Some 
crop  matures  every  season  of  the 
year — your  land  is  never  idle. 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric 
Block  Safety  Signals. 
Dustless  Roadbed.  Double  Track. 

For   literature   and   further  infor- 
mation relative  to  fares,  routes,  etc., 
call  on  nearest  fJnion  Pa- 
cific    representative,  or 
address 

GEBBIT  PORT,  P.  T.  M., 

1523   Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Southern  Farm  Facts 


Land  at  $10  an  acre  up 

Alfalfa  makes  4  to  6  tons  per  acre;  Corn  60  to 
100  bu.  All  hay  crops  yield  heavily.  Beef 
and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb.— 
Apples  pay  $100  to  $500  an  acre;  Truck  crops 
$100  to  $400;  other  yields  in  proportion. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R  R  or  Oa.  So.  A  Fla.  Ry. 
will  help  you  find  a  home  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  Book- 
lets and  other  facts  — free. 
M.  V.  RICHARDS.  Land  and  IndnatrialAfOit 
Boom  94    Washington,  D.  C. 
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t<  Missouri  valley  country  to  make 
ur  start,  especially  if  you  are  al- 
'y  located  In  this  district. 

stop,  Thlnb  and  Plan 

Fruit-raising  opportunities  are  al- 
Dst  without  limit,  then  why  not 
ke  time  to  stop,  think  and  plan  to 
ike  your  home  on  the  little  fruit 
rm  that  you  contemplate  buying: 
ive  you  observed  how  so,me  people 
emingly  go  mad  over  the  extrava- 
nt  stories  that  the  fruit  land  ped- 
er  rehearses  in  the  presentation  of 
5  fruit  orchard  schemes?  Six 
ndred  dollars  per  acre,  po  sibly, 
r  a  five  or  ten-acre  tract;  $100  per 
re  down  and  balance  divided  into 
e  anual  payments,  are  the  custo- 
iry  terms  of  sale,  and  the  produc 
r  orchard  is  to  be  turned  o'er,  in 
[1  bearing,  when  this  last  payment 
made.  Thousands  of  miles  away, 
ssibly,  perhaps  on  the  Pacific 
ist.  It  may  be  oranges,  lemons 
prunes.  It  used  to  be  prunes  be- 
•e  the  suckers  all  got  so  full  of 
ines  that  they  didn't  know  what 
s  the  matter  with  them;  now  it  is 
ilea  or  peaches. 

rhere  is  a  prevailing  tendency 
ong  people  of  all  classes  and  oc- 
lations  to  own  fruit  farms.  This 
not  a  fancy  or  fad,  but  a  desire 
Lt  seems  natural  or  inborn  with 

American  citizen.  Fruit  appeals 
everyone  as  •»  most  desirable  food, 
e  very  tendency  of  its  creation  in 

wild  and  uncultivated  surround- 
;s  suggests  the  ease  with  which  it 
y  be  had,  almost  without  the  ask- 
■,  labor  or  expense  of  cultivation, 
is  this  easy  side  of  the  fruit  im- 
jssion  that  has  misled  thousands 
persons,  and  influenced  them  to 
>p  everything  else  and  go  into  .he 
it  or  orcharding  industry  as  an 
;y  means  of  livelihood. 

Fruit  Lands  Not  Limited 
The  enticing  influence  of  "The 
red  apple"  has  had  its  efect  in 
■ouraging  organized  land  schemes 
the  sale  of  lands  at  extravagant 
ces  in  various  districts  of  coun- 
as  especially  adapted  to  success- 
orcharding.  The  facts  are  that 
!  fruit  lands  of  the  United  States, 
the  lands  of  this  country,  adapted 
the  successful  orcharding  industry 
:  almost  without  limit.  Each  year 
*f  districts  are  developing  aston- 
ing  results  in  fruit  production 
1  districts  are  being  revived  that 
ve  been  abandoned  for  half  a  cen- 
y  as  a  failure  in  profitable  fruit- 
>wing.  Wherever  we  turn  :h*rj 
;  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
ipted  to  the  successful  production 
some  kinds  of  fruit  orcharding  in 
ne  of  Its  varied  features  of  Indus- 
It  Is  just  coming  to  the  knowledge 
i  light  of  the  present  period  of 
rticultural  investigation  that  the 
lit  belt  is  very,  very  wide  in  this 
mtry;  that  there  is  practically  no 
lit  to  it  when  the  proper  means 
1  understanding  of  fruit  culture  is 
elllKently  studied  ami  applied  in 
i  work.  -Ohio  has  just  dscovercd 
4  It  has  a  large  area  of  very  val- 
t>le  fruit  country  on  the  ea  t  and 
ah  side  of  the  state,  where  th*> 
ids  are  rough,  hilly  and  cheap,  not 
ted  to  agricultural  purp  les. 
The  agricultural  college  ol'  i  In- 
to State  university  has  been  <•*- 
rlmenting,  engager]  in  a  sort  of 
usienary  work  in  tryng  to  redeem 


some  of  the  old  apple  orchards  that 
have  drifted  into  decay  and  lost 
their  bearing  habits.  They  have 
encouraged  the  planting  of  new  or- 
chards upon  a  basis  of  up-to-lat.e 
scientific  methods;  they  have  dis- 
covered that  old  archards,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  pruning,  spraying  and  culti- 
avtion,  have  been  made  to  yield  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  apples, 
where  formerly  they  had  passed  into 
a  condition  of  neglect  and  decay  and 
were  no  longer  recognized  as  or- 
chards, hut  turned  into  sheep  pas- 
tures and  were  scarcely  able  to  fur- 
nish their  owners  revenue  sufficient 
to  pay  the  taxes  that  were  anually 
assessed  against  them. 
Selling  is  Half  of  Fruit  Business 

Listen  while  I  tell  you  of  some 
recent  experiences  in  that  old  fruit 
state,  Ohio,  that  permitted  its  or- 
chards to  dwindle  down  to  remnants 
p  wrecks  of  their  former  great 
yielding  prosperity,  when  apples 
were  only  regarded  as  hog  feed 
above  what  was  needed  for  family 
use.  Only  this  last  season,  1912, 
the  Simons  Orchard  company,  in 
Gallia  county,  Ohio,  produced,  on  hill 
land,  from  a  young  orchard,  3,5  00 
barrels  of  extra  fine  apples.  This 
land  is  selling  for  $60  per  acre  and 
less,  owing  to  location. 

The  varieties  they  have  are  Ben 
Davis,  Rome  Beauty,  Grimes  Goldent 
Jonathan,  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Baldwin,  all  in  the  list  of  general 
producers  all  over  the  apple-growing 
districts.  These  apples  are  graded 
and  packed  in  boxes  and  barrels  and 
labeled  with  name  of  variety,  name 
of  grower  and  their  guarantee  with 
the  motto,  "Same  all  through,  U  C 
top  U  C  all."  There  is  special 
stress  put.  on  the  selling  end  of  the 
business  by  this  company.  "The 
selling  is  half  of  the  fruit  business." 
The  trees  are  kept  mulched  with 
manure  ana  straw,  and  about  five 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  scat- 
tered around  each  tree  every  season, 
and  they  are  kept  pruned  and  prop- 
erly sprayed. 

Thousand  Bushels  Per  Acre 

Further  proof  that  fruit-growing 
is  on  the  ascendancy  in  Ohio  is  fur- 
nished by  W.  H.  Sears  of  Belmont 
county,  who  picked  300  bushels  of 
fine  apples  from  three-tenths  of  an 
acre,  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  The 
crop  was  sold  at  60  cents  per  bushel 
above  all  expense  of  packages,  etc., 
delivered  direct  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion from  the  orchard.  While  this 
is  only  a  small  family  orchard,  com- 
prising less  than  two  acres  in  all  its 
fruit  classifications,  it  emphasizes 
the  possibilities  of  apple-growing. 
Of  course,  everyone  who  reads  or 
thinks  along  the  subject  of  horticul- 
ture knows  why  lt  Is  that  fhe  old 
eastern  .states  arc  not  producing 
fruit  as  they  once  did. 

This  little  plat  of  ground  that 
represents  Mr.  Sears'  apple-growing 
effort*  has  n  very  careful  account 
kept  of  all  its  behavior.  In  Li  14 
i  In-  r « - 1  r  I  was  H00  bushels,  net  profit 
|M0;  till  yield  was  350  bushels, 
net  profit  $172.50;  1  *J  1 2  yield  was 
795  bushels,  net  profit  $.'!ll...  1; 
tofnl  net  profit  for  tin-  three  wars. 
Ifyff.fl,  These  last  estimates  rep- 
resent one  and  one-lmlf  acres  ><t  ap- 
ple orchard.  The  figure*  represent 
net  proceeds,  after  deducting  nil  ex- 
pense  of   labor,    pruning,  spraying, 
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Standard"  Spring  Bargains 


Waist 


Embroidered  All- 

0ver  $1.00 

4W1— This  entire  waist 
ts  formed  of  fine,  pretti- 
ly-patterned Swiss  all-over 
embroidery.  A  charming  new 
style,  smartly  lace  trimmedj 
and  with  the  new  epaulet 
trimming  on  shoulders. 
Effectively  finish-^t.-jwjjj 
ed  with  a  dressy,  /^^\^^£>:;• 
chic  jabot.  Per-  /  _.  .  " 
fectly  made  of 
rich,  attrac,' 
tive  appear^ 
ance  and  serv- 
iceable quality. 
Would  be  good 
$1.75  value. 
Special,  post- 
age pr.ajaid 


Satisfac 
Hon 
Guar- 
anteed 
or  Your 
Money 
Back. 


$1.00  !£ 


2ND298 


2ND298 — A  real  pretty  dress  in  a  very  popular  B 
and  extremely  becoming  effect.  Besides,  it's  a  v*~ 
hargain  you'll  appreciate  as  it  represents  a  big 
Saving  at  this  special  price.  Smartly  fasli-  . 
ioned  of  splendid  quality  Poplin — a  dur- 
able fabric  that  will  launder  beauti- 
fully and  comes  in  white,  light  blue,  pink,  . 
avender  or  tan.  The  front,  collar  and  cuffs  I 
re   most   tastefully   embroidered    in    rich    <  I 
Madeira  needlework.   You  couldn't  find  a  f  | 
laintier  trimming,   nor  can  anything  sur-  /  J 
>ass  it  in  distinctiveness  and  good  style.  I 
Prettily   piped   throughout   and    closes   in  ^^^T^V 
front.   The  skirt  is  perfectly   fitt.-d   and  ^■^r  7 
finished  with  panelled  back.  Reg-  d>0  QO 
ular  $4..:o  quality.   Postpaid. ..  <|>£.JO 
(Ladies'  sizes  34  to  44.   Misses'   14  to  18> 

(Write  today  to  tbe 
Standard  Mail  Order  Co. 


Brocaded  S  e  c  o 
Waist  $1.00 

2  W  1  —  A.  dressy 
new    waist    of  the 
fashionable  Brocaded 
Seco    Silk — a  pretty, 
serviceable  fabric, 
charmingly  design- 
ed and  with  but- 
ton  trimmed  re- 
vers.    The  yoke. 
Collar   and  cuffs 
are  of  dainty  all- 
over    lace,  and 
waist    comes  *n 
White,  light  blue, 
lavendar  or  black. 
A  regular  SI.  "5 
quality    (p  r  e- 
paid).   Sizes  32 

&£..$1.00 


1X1)1 

$1.00 


R90 — Here's  a  very  novel  Vf\ 
little  dress  for  girls  6  to  \^ 
14  years  old.  Smartly  de-  1 
signed  with  full  bodice  of  \ 
dainty  white  Crossbar  Nain- 
sook   and   deep-pleated  skirt 
of  staunch,  washable  French 
Gingham  In  neat  blue,  black 
or    pink    checks.  Prettily 
banded  with   gingham  and 
smart   botton  trimmed 
loops.    II. .'0  dres* 
(I'ostpaldi 
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A  Hint 
of  the 
VALUES 
in  the 

Roebuck 
Vehicle 
Book  I 
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Gets 

Trip/ePanei 
Auto  Seat 
Buggy 


Over  49,000 
sold  because 
farmers  can  easily 
see  the  value  offered. 
Up  to  the  minute  in  style  and 
finish.    Materials  and  construction 
that  make  it  easy  for  us  to  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  buggy.  Triple  panel  auto  seat,  genu- 
ine leather  upholstering^  highest  type  body 
construction,  triple  braced  shafts,  best  wheels 
made,  full  wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long  distance 
self  oiling  axle.    New  Style  Auto  Skeleton  Top. 
Shipped  from  warehouse  near  you.   Price,  $59.90. 

Over  100  Other  Bargains 

You  should  have  the  Sears-Roebuck  Vehicle  Book  before  you 
order  your  new  buggy,  surrey,  wagon  or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  It 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  highest  quality,  lowest  prices  and  the  greatest 
value  for  every  dollar.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  contains 
complete   and  accurate  descriptions  of  over  100  styles  of 
vehicles.    You  will  find  it  easy  to  select  the  vehicle 
Kssa.  you  want,  and  easy  to  compare  our  quality 
and  prices. 

)rrf!      Send  a  Postal  Now 

'&Simml         Thousands  of  others  are  saving  from 
$35.00  to  $50.00  by  ordering  their  vehicles 
through  the  Sears- Roebuck  Special" 
Vehicle  Book.    Why  not  send  a  postal 
card,  see  for  yourself  the  many  styles, 
the  snappy  designs  and  the  low  prices? 
Read  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are 
made  of.    Read  our  straightforward  guaran- 
tee of  absolute  satisfaction.    Then  decide 
where  you  will  buy  your  vehicles  for  1913, 
But  send  for  the  book  now.    A  postal 
will  do. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

OH^of^CPo.      HI  Chic 
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Take  Your  Choice 


between  a  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal 
and  the  commonplace  kind  of  plow.  They  cost 
about  the  same.  But  remember,  the  "C.T.X." 
Universal  means  "fat"  crops,  while  the  com- 
mon plow  is  apt  to  mean  "skinny"  crops. 

Beware  of  Air  Spaces 

Those  innocent-looking  air  spaces  left  between 
topsoll  and  subsoil  when  plowing  have  been  costing' 
the  American  farmer  MORE  THAN  ALL  OBNOX- 
IOUS WEEDS,  BUGS,  PESTS,  SCALES  AND 
PARASITES  COMBINED.  Air  spaces  completely 
cut  oft  the  water  supply  from  below  and  cause 
crops  to  start  withering  and  drying;  up  the  minute  a 
hot,  dry  spell  comes. 

Get  a  plow  that  doesn't  LEAVE  any  air  spaces— 
the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal. 

Note  the  peculiar,  corkscrew  shape  of  this  plow 
bottom.  (Picture  A.)  The  arrow  shows  how  dirt  trav- 
els—backward  and  DOWNWARD,  not  backward 
and  UPWARD  as  in  the  ordinary  plow.  (Picture  B  .) 
The  Rock  Island  Universal  doesn't  spill  any  dirt  into 


the  furrow;  turns  the  slice  clear  over,  without  crimping.  Lays  it  flat  and  smooth,  at  the 
same  time  pulverizing  it  thoroughly  and  burying  all  trash.  Topsoil  lies  right  against  sub- 
soil—doesn't leave  fatal  air  spaces.  Water  comes  upfrom  below,  just  like  kerosene  comes  up 
your  lamp  wick.  It  feeds  the  crop  in  dry  weather. 

A  Real  UNIVERSAL  Plow 

And  don't  forget,  this  plow  is  a  UNIVERSAL 
plow— does  perfect  work  in  any  soil  on  any  land 
that's  plowable.    It  walks  right  through  Tame 
Sod,  Heavy  Clay,  Sandy  Loam,  Mixed  Soil, 
Stubble  Fields,  Old  Cornfields,  etc. 

No  wonder  the  Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Uni- 
versal has  become  the  sensation  of  the  farm- 
ing world.  Yet  it  costs  practically  no  more  than 
the  average  plow! 

US  RHTF  I  Send  vour  name  on  a  postal  today  and  fret,  by  next  mail,  the  complete  story  of  the  Rock 
Will  I  £  Island  "•C.T.X."  Universal.  All  about  how  it  s  made;  pictures  of  its  different  parts,  etc. 
"  We  will  also  send  you  the  name  of  your  home  merchant  who  sells  Rock  Island  Imple- 

ments, 80  yon  can  go  see  this  plow  and  judge  it  for 
yourself.  Just  write  these  words  on  your  postal, 
Am  interested  in  plows.  Then  sign  your  name 
and  address  and  send  the  card  to 


Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

388  Second  Avenue,       Rock  Island,  111. 


Rock  Island  (C.T.X.) 
Universal  Plow 


Make$20000-°more  perYear 


Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  arc  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
ear  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wellswiththe 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

lores  1  00  ft.  in  10  hours.    One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
moves  it  over  any  road;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone — everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
rills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 
20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
.convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO.,     ■      =     Box  4»   Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Handling  Soil  for  Production 

VII— Uses  and  Value  of  Stable  Manure 


HERE  is  a  marked  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  many  farm- 
ers in  the  middle  west 
against  the  use  of  manure 
for  growing  crops.  Such  assert  that 
•manure  kills  the  soil,  burns  out  the 
crops  and  does  more  damage  than  it 
does  good.  In  times  past  there  have 
been  grounds  for  this  prejudice.  The 
use  of  manure  has  been  abused;  it 
has  not  been  properly  used,  or  in  the 
proper  amount,  and  mu^h  danger 
has  resulted  from  such  misuse. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  as 
stable  as  the  hills,  that  manure, 
when  properly  applied  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  way,  has 
never   injured   either   soil   or  crop, 


thinking  that,  as  his  soil  becomes 
more  and  more  unproductive,  he 
can  restore  it  to  its  virginal  produc- 
tivity by  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. Commercial  fertilizers 
alone  will  not  do  this.  Most  unpro- 
ductive soils  are  not  so  much  lack- 
ing in  the  elements  of  fertility  as 
they  are  in  lacking  the  means  of 
making  these  elements  available  for 
the  use  of  plants.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizers applied  simultaneously  with 
an  adequate  amount  of  organic  mat- 
ter may  go  far  toward  doing  this. 
But  the  principal  crying  need  of 
most  of  cur  worn  soils  is  for  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.    The  easiest  and  cheapest  way 


Manure  Spreader  Ready  to  Start  for  the  Henly  Ranch, 
Greencastle,  Mo. 


but  has  always  benefited  them. 
Like  most  good  things  in  nature,  it 
may  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prove  an  injury,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  when  properly  used,  it  is  al- 
ways a  benefit. 

The  farm  lands  of  the  middle 
west  are  deficient  in  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  the  more  they  are  culti- 
vated, the  greater  this  deficiency  be- 
comes. Growing  crops  use  this 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  and 
cause  it  to  disappear.  Scientific 
soil  chemists  and  agronomists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  proper  defini- 
tion of  the  word  humus,  some  of 
them  using  it  as  equivalent  to  any 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  oth- 
ers using  it  as,  in  some  degree,  a 
product  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 
The  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  middle  west  is  very 
much  greater  than  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed. This  organic  matter  has 
come,  in  the  main,  from  the  decay 
of  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  vege- 
tation. It  is  estimated  that  the  up- 
per foot  of  a  virgin  prairie  of  blue 
stem  sod  contains  more  than  eleven 
tons  of  grass  roots  to  the  acre.  Con- 
tinued cropping,  taken  in  connection 
with  erosion  and  wash,  caused  by  ex- 
cessive rainfall,  has  continually  di- 
minished this  amount,  until  over  the 
cultivated  area  of  this  section  of  the 
country  the  principal  lack  in  the  soil 
is  a  lack  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
this  organic  matter.  If  our  capacity 
for  agricultural  production  is  to  be 
maintained,  this  supply  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  must  be  main- 
tained. Unless  the  soil  is  liberally 
fed  with  it,  production  is  sure  to  fall 
off.    Let  no  one  delude  himself  into 


for  answering  this  demand  is 
through  the  application  of  stable  and 
barnyard  manure. 

Why  Manure  is  Valuable 

It  has  been  the  custom  from  time 
immemorial  to  regard  manure  as 
valuable  chiefly  for  the  amount  of 
plant  food  that  it  adds  to  the  soil, 
for  the  increase  in  fertility  that  it 
gives  to  land.  It  is,  no  doubt,  val- 
uable for  this,  but  this  by  no  means 
constitutes  its  chief  value.  The  dif- 
ferent purposes  that  it  subserves  are 
as  follows: 

If  a  quantity  of  common,  ordinary 
prairie  soil  is  evaporated  to  perfect 
dryness,  and  all  moisture  in  it  driven 
eff  by  heat,  100  pounds  of  such 
dried  soil,  if  water  is  applied  to  it 
slowly,  as  rain  would  apply  it,  will 
hold  from  forty-seven  to  forty-nine 
pounds  of  water,  without  permitting 
any  of  it  to  run  off.  This  represents 
the  saturation  capacity  of  100 
pounds  of  dried  soil.  If  100  pounds 
of  absolutely  dried  manure  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  it  will  be 
found  capable  of  holding  about  144 
pounds  of  water  before  it  reaches 
the  saturation  point;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  will  hold  nearly  one  and  a 
half  times  its  own  weight  of  water. 
It  follows,  then,  as  a.  matter  of 
course,  that  if  the  two  are  mixed 
thoroughly  together,  the  water- 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil  will  be 
vastly  increased.  This  will  enable 
the  soil  to  take  and  hold  as  free 
water  whatever  rainfall  it  receives, 
until  such  time  as  will  be  required 
to  enable  it  to  pass  down  into  the 
subsoil.  What  all  soil  workers  most 
need  is  to  have  the  moisture,  neces- 
sary for  the  production    of  crops, 
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stored  in  the  subsoil.  This  is  the 
extreme  need  of  the  semi-arul  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  only  a  lesser  need  in 
regions  of  more  abundant  rainfall 
Even  in  these  more  favored  locali- 
ties there  come  times  when  crops 
fail  for  lack  of  necessary  subsoil 
moisture.  This  increase  in  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil 
correspondingly  lessens  the  danger 
of  loss  to  the  soil  taat  comes  from 
soil  erosion  and  washing  of  fertility 
out  of  the  soil. 

<  bulges  Mechanical  Structure 
If  one,  through  a  series  of  years, 
applies  to  a  heavy  soil,  lacking  or 
ganic  matter,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
manure,  he  will  find  that  he  has 
changed  the  soil  structure  by  the  use 
of  manure  from  a  heavy,  solid, 
soggy  condition  to  a  lighter,  more 
penetrable,  spongy  condition.  This 
open,  spongy  condition  of  the  soil  is 
!  elpful  10  vegetable  growth.  It  en- 
ables the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate 
(liiickly  into  the  pores  of  the  soil, 
where  they  may  be  protected  from 
the  bad  effects  of  wind  and  sun.  It 
also  changes  a  cold,  repellent  soil 
into  me  cap.  ble  of  taking  and  hold- 
ing the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  thus  be- 
coming sufficiently  warmed  to  pro- 
mote the  most  rapid  and  healthful 
development  of  vegetable  growth. 
Such  a  soil  is  more  easily  accessible 
to  air  and  moisture  and  heat,  all  of 
which  are  helpful  to  production. 

Helps  Make  Plant  Food  Available 
Manure,  when  applied  to  the  soil, 
undergoes  a  process  of  fermentation 
and  decay.  This  fermentation  and 
decay  are  produced  by  bacterial  ac- 
tivity in  manure.  When  this  process 
takes  place  in  the  soil,  the  manure 
indefinitely  multiplies  the  number 
of  bacteria  in  the  soil  and  'ncreases 
their  capacity  for  activity.  In  this 
process  of  decay  certain  chemical 
products  result,  which  are  of  great 
assistance  in  rendering  the  plant 
food  already  in  the  soil,  available 
for  the  use  of  plants.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion between  the  chemist  and  the 
bacteriologist  whether  this  aid  to 
availability  is  purely  the  result  of 
chemical  reaction,  or  exclusively  per- 
formed through  the  agency  of  the 
bacteria,  or  whether  both  agencies 
co-operate  in  bringing  about  this  re- 
mit. It  is  well  known  that  bacteria 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
soil  life  of  plants.  Anything  that 
multiplies  the  number  of  bacteria, 
or  that  increases  their  efficient  ac- 
tivity, will  probably  materially  as- 
sist plant  growth. 

Manure  Adds  Plant  Food  to  Soil 
From  what  has  alreauy  been  said, 
ft  becomes  apparent  that  soils  that 
are  not  lacking  in  plant  food  may  be 
highly  benefited  by  the  right  use  of 
manure.  Even  if  there  were  no  lack 
of  fertility,  it  would  still  be  profita- 
ble to  use  it.     But  manure  contains 
certain  definitely  to  be  ascertained 
amounts   of    plant    food.  Different 
kinds  of  manure  differ  In  the  kind 
of  plant  food  that  they  contain,  and 
In  the  amount  of  each  kind  that  they 
contain.    In     other     words,  some 
manures  may  be  said  to  be  rich  and 
others  poor.    Some     manures,  es 
pecially    liquid     manures,    are  es 
pecially  rich  in  nitrogen:  others  may 
contain  In  greater  amount  the  other 
elements  of  plant  food.     A   ton  of 
mixed  manure,  judged  solely  on  the 


basis  of  the  market  value  of  the 
Chemical  elements  that  it  contains, 
is  worth,  on  an  average,  not  far 
from.  $2.50.  This  is  its  value  con- 
sidered as  a  fertilizer  merely.  Its 
value  for  other  purposes  is  indefi- 
nitely greater.  If  a  ton  of  alfalfa 
hay  were  converted  directly  into 
manure  it  would  contain  fertilizer 
elements  to  the  value  of  $7.56.  A 
ton  of  wheat  bran  similarly  con- 
verted would  have  a  similar  value. 
Both  of  these  are  almost  as  good  for 
fertilizers  after  they  have  passed 
through  live  stock  as  they  were  be- 
fore. The  real  value,  then,  of  a  ton  of 
alfalfa  hry  is  the  amount  of  its  food 
value  added  to  Its  fertilizer  value. 
It  has  the  same  food  value,  ton  for 
ton,  that  a  ton  of  bran  has.  If  bran 
is  worth  only  $20  a  ton,  and  its  pres- 
ent market  value  is  .much  more  than 
that,  then  the  full  value  of  a  ton  of 
alfalfa  hay  would  be  $27.56.  And 
some  farmers  sell  alfalfa  hay  as  low 
as  $6  a  ton!  Is  such  a  farmer  con- 
ducting his  farming  according  to 
strict,  economic  business  methods? 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
value  of  manure  .merely  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes  depends  upon  what  ele- 
ments enter  into  its  composit*  n  and 
in  what  amounts  they  are  present. 

Popular  Impression  Erroneous 

The  popular  impression  that 
manure  is  valuable  only  as  a  fertil- 
izer must  be  given  up.  It  has  other 
values  greater  than  this.  It  in- 
creases indefinitely  the  water-hold- 
ing capacity  of  the  soil;  it  changes 
the  mechanical,  molecular  struc- 
ture of  the  soil;  it  helps  to 
make  the  plant  food,  already  in  the 
soil,  available  for  the  use  of  plants; 
it  makes  possible  a  more  thorough 
aeration  and  ventilation  of  the  soil. 
These  effects  are  needed  even  on  soils 
not  lacking  in  fertility.  The  use  of 
plenty  of  manure,  by  supplying  the 
necessary  organic  content  of  the  soil, 
makes  all  these  effects  possible. 
Henceforth,  let  no  farmer  neglect 
his  manure  heap.  It  is  his  best 
friend;  it  is  his  soil's  best  friend;  it 
will  help  to  make  his  soil  produc- 
tive; it  will  help  to  increase  his  bank 
account.  But  let  lura  use  his  friend 
as  friends  should  be  used,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  friendship  bene- 
ficial, instead  of  injurious. 


A  .Vote 

The  answer  to  a  question  asked 
by  F.  M.  Smith,  Lovelocks,  Nev., 
returned  as  unclaimed.  As  the  ad- 
dress given  in  this  letter  was  written 
in  pencil  and  quite  indistinct,  the 
fault  might  be  mine  in  no*  directing 
aright.  An  answer  to  query  sent 
in  by  N;  Havens,  Brooks,  Ind.,  also 
returned  unclaimed.  A  letter  from 
A.  D.  B.  Farmer,  Amity,  Ore.,  thanks 
us  kindly  for  furnishing  the  address 
he  asked  for,  and  also  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  minutely  describe  that 
chick,  scourge,  white  din  rhea.  We 
heartily  appreciate  this  letter. 

Iliisiness  (iiHtlnrt 

During  a  pause  In  the  sermon  the 
deacon  leaned  over  and  whispered  to 
the  minister: 

"Kemember,  you  are  going  to  say 
something  about  the  high  cost  of 
living." 

"I  haven't  forgotten  it,"  replied 
the  minister.  "I'll  speak  of  that  ns 
soon  ns  the  collection  has  been  taken 
up."  Dlpplncott's. 


Makes  the 
Plow  Users 
Hardest 
Task  Easy 


One  Nut  to 
Remove — 
The 
Job  is  Done 


John  Deere  Shares  Save 

You  Time  and  Trouble 

1st. —  Save  80  per  cent  of  time  in  changing  shares. 
2nd— No  tipping  of  plow  oi  lying  in  the  dirt. 
3rd —  The  simplest  and  strongest  share  ever  made. 
4th —  No  lost,  bent,  or  broken  bolts  or  nuts. 
5th —  Only  one  nut  to  remove  instead  of  five. 
6th —  Locks  rigidly — Equalized  strain  on  all  parts. 

means  quick  detachable — quick  attachable,  too.  On  and  off 
qu.icl^  is  the  idea.  This  new  and  exclusive  feature  is  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  art  of  plow  making.  As  soon  as  you  see  it  you  will  want 
a  plow  equipped  with  it.  Only  new  Deere  sulky  and  gang  plows  have 
it.    Don't  waste  your  time  and  patience  changing  old  style  shares. 

Every  up-to-date  farmer  will  be  interested.  We  have 

a  new  free  book.     Write  for  "Q-D"  Book  No.  Q-D  15. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Wholesale  Prices  for  the  Asking— 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


THE  genuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  in  America— now  of 
fered  at  actual  wholesale  _prices.   Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lend 


FREE 
Engine 
Book 


the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.     Dealers  have  been  getting  the 
highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price— what 
the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

'  We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.   We  are  the  tm/y  manufacturers  who 
have  our  own  gas  well.   Power,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 
You  get  the  benefits.    But  you  couldn't  afford  to  own  any  olher  engine  even  if  the  VVitte 
cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts 
1  gasoline  bills  in  halt—  pays  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

I  Every  part  guaranteed  5  years — lull  rated  horse  power  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too 
(Built  in  all  sizes  from  l'A  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  10^c  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

land  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
J  special  offer  bulletin.    We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember,  it's  your  first 
I  chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 
reputation  at  a  small  price.    Mention  sizef 
I  needed  or  wwrk  to  be  done.  Write  at  once. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

15  52  Oakland  Ave 
Kansas 
City, 
Mo 


Part 
Guaranteed 

5  Years 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness  ^^SS 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  hiijh  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  Helling  to  thn  consumer  menna  aiicccaa. 

Wo    ahlp  for  examination,  Huarnnt>-<-inv     .< I u 
delivery,  imflifnrtlnn  nnd  to  anvo  you  money 

("Htnlog  kIiowhiiM  itylct  of  plcm-nt o  vdil- 
cli'i  a ii< I  liiirni'sn,  pony  vi-IiIHi-h  mi  l  Inn 
Da**,  aprlnir  wiiifon*,  delivery  wiiuonx 
and  Imrneaa. 

May  we  Bond  you  hirio  •  ■iifnloi:  t 
Wm  alio  makm  thm  "Pratt"  Automobilmi. 
I  Jkhart  Carriage  It  Harawil  Mff.  Company 
I  II  I... r  I.  Indiana 


H*'  Htin>  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  FtaraMf  when 

writing  to  RdvevtietN  <»n  this  \\:\^\ 
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A  Paint  Lesson 


TO  a  paste  made  of  white  lead 
and  water,  add  linseed  oil 
and  stir. 

Watch  the  oil  drive  out  the  wa- 
ter! Presto!  an  oil  paste  instead  of 
water  paste. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  Linseed  Oil  rush  together  and 
cling  together  just  that  way  on  the 
house  painted  with  them. 

What  chance  has  rain  or  snow  to 
dissolve  such  paint? 


White  lead  and  Mixture  oi  Water  poured  off, 
water,  with  white  lead,  leaving  white 
layer  of  lin-  linseed  oil  lead  and  lin- 
seed oil.  and  water.  seed  oil. 

Dutch  Roy  White  Lead—ivhite  in  the 

any  color  you  -want  to  make  it  on  the  house, 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  steel  kegs,  12/2,  25, 
50  and  100  lbs.  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  oil,  1  and  5 
gallon  sealed  cans.    Ask  your  paint  dealer. 

Let  us  send  you  "Painting1  Packet  59  "  full  of 
facts  every  hnise  owner  should  know  abovit  paint- 
ing-. Also  "Handy  Book  on  Painting,'*  full  of  in- 
formation for  the  man  on  the  farm.  We  will  in- 
clude our  catalogue  of  100  beautiful  stencils  for  walls. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

(johnT.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


YOU  know  that  many  times  there  is 
grain  enough  wasted  inyour  straw 
;stack  to  pay  your  thresh  bill. 
Why?   Because  you  have  not  insisted 
upon  the  best  machine  to  do  your 
threshing.  The 

Red  River  Special 

saves  it  and  puts  the  money  into  your  pocket. 
Why?  Because  it  employs  the  only  true  and 
certain  method  of  beating:  the  grain  out  or 
the  straw.  All  other  machines  expect  the 
grain  to  drop  out. 

The  Red  River  Special  beats  it  out  just  as 
you  do  by  hand  with  a  pitchfork. 
The  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the  Gun" 
and  the  uplifting  shakers  beat  all  the  grain 
out  before  the  straw  leaves  the  machine. 
Thousands    of    farmers  are  saving  their 
thresh  bills  by  using  the  Red  River  Special. 
You  can,  too,  if  you  insist  upon  a  Red  River 
Special  doing  your  work. 
Calvin  Brown  and  seven  other  farmers  of 
Higginsville,  Mo.,  say,  "It  really  does  save 
the  farmers'  thresh  bill  by  not  wasting  his 
grain." 

R.  P.  Lumm,  farmer  of  Percival,  Iowa,  says 
"The  Red  River  Special  saved  all  the  grain." 
You  can  save  yours.  Hire  a  Red  River 
Special.  Write  for  proof. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

Builders  of  Threshers,  Engines 
and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


Rearing  Boys  on   the  Farm 

VI— Duty  of  Man  to  the  Boy 


SEEDS 

»RCHI«S'  SEED  ST08E, 


BEST  THAT  CROW.  'We 

sell  direct  to  Gardeners 
and  Farmers  at  Wholesale. 
Big  Beautiful  Catalogue 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 
BOX  232  SEDAtIA,  M0. 


"WENTY  years  ago  a  young 
preacher,  fresh  from  a 
small  college,  came,  with 
his  bride,  into  a  rural  com- 
munity in  Iowa  to  preach  in  the 
country  school  house.  He  may  not 
have  known  much  about  theology, 
but  he  did  know  something  about 
boys,  for  he  tied  up  his  life  to  a  16- 
year-old  boy  in  in  the  parish.  He 
pitched  hay  with  him;  he  helped 
him  do  chores;  he  fished  with  him. 
He  became  the  boy's  ideal  and  in- 
spiration and  pointed  him  the  way, 
through  further  schooling,  to  a 
larger  and  broader  life  than  he  had 
yet  known.  He  didn't  reach  the  boy 
by  preaching;  he  did  it  by  living. 

It's  the  influence  of  another  per- 
sonality that  shapes  the  life  of  a  boy^ 
and  usually  that  person  is  someone 
older  and  stronger  than  himself. 

Tvere  is  nothing  needed  quite  so 
much  anywhere  as  the  right  kind  of 
adult  leadership,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  rural  communities. 
Country  boys  reared  largely  alone 
are  waiting  for  someone  to  guide 
them.  This  leader  may  be  a  coun- 
try pastor,  the  village  or  country 
school  teacher,  some  man  or  woman 
in  the  community,  or  one  of  the 
older  boys  himself. 

Need  Someone  to  Guide 
There  is  no  place  where  the  right 
kind  of  man  or  woman  can  count  for 
more  than  here,  and  this  leadership 
can  be  expressed  in  a  number  of 
ways.  We  have  said  in  a  previous 
paper  that  boys  organize  spontane- 
ously in  the  early  'teen  years.  The 
man  who  has  had  some  college  ath- 
letic training  can  wield  an  unmeas- 
ured influence  in  the  farm  or  village. 
As  sponsor  for  the  village  base  ball 
team  he  can  guard  it  against  the 
many  difficulties  to  which  such 
teams  are  always  subject .  He  can 
control  the  Sunday  situation  and  can 
change  it  from  being  the  menace  to 
morals,  which  it  is  in  many  instances, 
into  a  real  factor  for  good.  Boys' 
organizations,  improperly  supervised, 
almost  invariably  degenerate. 

The  pastor  of  a  country  or  village 
church  is  a  happy  man  if  he  is  look- 
ing for  opportunities  for  service.  He 
has  the  opportunity  of  coming  in 
vital  touch  with  the  boys  who  will 
be  the  leaders  of  their  own  and  other 
communities  a  few  years  hence.  They 
are  looking  for  guidance.  Ordinarily 
the  minister  has  about  the  best  edu- 
cation of  any  man  in  town.  This  of 
itself  constitutes  an  asset  for  him, 
but  if  he  would  lead  boys,  he  must 
first  of  all  be  a  man. 

Some  of  the  best  leadership  comes 
from  the  men  in  our  public  schools, 
men  whose  first  concern  is  for  the 
boys  under  their  care.  It  takes  a 
wise  teacher  to  be  at  the  same  time 
a  leader,  but  it  can  be  done. 

Wise  Leadership 
But  leadership  does  not  need  to 
be  confined  to  those  who  by  virtue  of 
their  occupation  are  expected  to  ex- 
hibit these  qualities.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  farmer  himself  may  mean 
much  more  to  the  boy  life  of  the 
community  than  anyone  else.  There 
are  a  number  of  avenues  in  which 
this  may  be  done.    Take,     for  in- 


stance, the  cultivation  of  good  read- 
ing. We  knew  a  woman  once,  hard- 
worked,  careworn,  who  had  on  her 
sitting  room  taule  some  of  the  best 
magazines  the  day  afforded.  Maga- 
zines were  not  plentiful  in  farm 
homes  in  those  days,  and  the  boys  of 
the  neighborhood  used  to  stop,  as 
they  were  welcome  to  do,  and  read. 
Any  fairly  well-to-do  farmer  can  do 
this  for  his  community.  Then  he 
can  stand  sponsor  for  the  public 
schoo1  library  and  see  that  its  shelves 
are  well  furnished  with  books.  He 
can  make  no  better  investment  of  his 
money.  ' 

There  is  great  need  for  someone  to 
teach  boys  the  dignity  of  farm  work. 
Too  often  it  is  a  mere  drudgery. 
This  can  be  done  by  means  of  corn 
contests,  judging  contests,  etc.  A 
judging  contest  might  be  as  much  of 
a  drawing  card  for  the  county  fair 
as  some  of  the  questionable  shows 
which  are  now  sometimes  too  promi- 
nent. 

A  leader  in  the  community  will 
always  stand  for  the  very  best  possi- 
ble public  schools.  He  will  insist  on 
having  a  good  teacher;  he  will  see 
that  she  is  provided  with  adequate 
equipment  with  which  to  work.  Many 
a  farmer  who  has  the  very  latest  in- 
ventions in  farm  implements  is  will- 
ing for  his  boy  to  sit  in  a  poorly  con- 
structed seat,  with  out-of-date  books. 

Easy  to  Do  Work  With  Boys 

Anyone  who  would  lead  boys  must 
learn  one  great  lesson — that  it  is 
easy  to  do  work  with  boys,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  do  work  for 
them.  He  who  makes  the  boys  feel 
that  he  is  working  with  them,  that 
his  interests  and  their  interests  are 
one,  can  quickly  win  them  to  him- 
self; he  who  seeks  to  impose  some- 
thing from  the  outside  has  a  hard 
task. 

Then,  an  earnest  leader  will  stand 
positively  for  a  clean  community  in 
which  boys  can  be  raised.  If  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is 
infested  with  thieves,  it  is  high  time 
that  we  clean  up  the  road.  There  is 
need  for  men  to  stand  for  clean 
speech  around  the  threshing  ma- 
chine, or  at  the  public  sale.  Some- 
times leadership  will  imply  cleaning 
out  the  village  pool  hall  or  drug 
store.  Sometimes  it  takes  sand  to  be 
a  leader,  but  the  knowledge  of  boys' 
lievs  touched  for  right  and  inspired 
to  do  the  big  things  of  life  makes  it 
worth  while.         E.  F.  DENISON. 


Weetfs  on  the  Farm 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  loss 
in  the  United  States  to  farmers 
caused  by  weeds  is  over  $300,000,- 
000.  Now  is  the  time  to  stop  this 
tremendous  loss.  It  can  be  done  by 
paying  attention  to  the  seed  grown. 
The  winter  months  are  ideal  to  clean 
and  fan  the  small  grain.  Not  only 
should  we  get  rid  of  the  weed  seeds, 
but  the  small,  shrunken  and  inferior 
kernels  should  also  be  removed  from 
seed  grain. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission recently  cut  the  rates  on 
live  stock  from  Arizona  points  to 
Los  Angeles  and  California  feed  lots. 


Is  Your  Home  Sheltered? 

Save  dollars  by  saving  heat.   A  wind-swept  home 
Is  a  cold  home.  Shivering  cattle  take  on  no  fat.  Cold 
hogs  make  the  smallest  gains,  Wind-tossed  chickens 
lay  no  eggs.  Protected  gardens  get  the  earliest  start 
    TRANSPLANTED    ^  J 

QQ  EVERGREENS  $7£2 

Express  Prepaid.     t  ■* 

These  trees  have  been  transplanted  and  root  prim 
ed,  insuring  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots — nature's 
guarantee  of  life  to  young  trees.  They  are  backed 
by  the  fairest  guarantee  ofany  nursery  In  the  United 
States  and  by  the  forty  years'  reputation  of 

IOWA'S  GREATEST  EVERGREEN  SPECIALIST. 

I  ship  direct  from  the  ground  on  the  day 
the  order  is  received.  The  trees  you  buy 
of  agents  have  been  out  of  the  ground 
often  three  weeks.  That  is  why  they  don't 
grow.  Buy  direct  of  me  and  you  will  be  sat- 
isfied.  We  can  also  sell  you  prize-winning 

"  True-to- N  ame  "  Fruit  Tree* 

and  berry  plants  guaranteed  to  prove  hardy 
or  cost  you  nothing.  Catalog  of  special  bar- 
gains FREI?. 

Hurl  Ferris  Prop. 
EAlt  I.  FEIlltlS  NURSER  Y  CO. 
1111  Omaha  St.,  hampton,  iowa. 


1 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've 
been  selling  "Seeds  and  Plants 
that  grow."  I've  been  selling 
them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices— no 
agents' commissions  attached.  My  catalog 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 
Free  1913  Nursery  and  Seed  Book 

is  now  ready.  Send  for  it.  It's  the  result  o£  27  years' 
experience.  Lists  all  kind  of  trees  and  plants,  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds.  Quotes  lowest  prices,  no 
agents'  commissions  to  pay.  Bere  area  few  of  the  many 
bargains.  Apples  8c  each;  Cherry  He  each;  Plum  I5c 
each;  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8-12  inch  $l  75  per 
1000.  Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard. 
I  pay  freight  on  $10.00  tree  orders.  Send  for  catalog, 
see  my  prices.    A  postal  brings  it. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Bex  146.  Beatrice,  Neb. 


LOVER 


CHEAP 


Now  is  the 
 Time  to  Buy 

Prices  bound  to  be  higher  later  Buy  before  advance 
and  save  money.  Writetoday  forspeciallow  price  and 
free  samples  of  our  Pure  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Reclean- 
ed  Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Have  alfalfa,  alsike. 
sweet  clover,  all  kinds  grass  seed.  Writeusnow 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,      Box  107.      Clarlnda,  Iowa 

S^L /"\  «„  Recommended  by 
IMierSOn  UatS  Experiment  Station 
- ~ " ~ — "  and  the  best  farm- 
Dces  Not  Rust  or  Lodge  ers.  Yield  112  bus. 
^ - — —-  per  acre.  We  bave 
also  Swedish  Select,  White  Shonen,  Mam- 
moth Cluster  and  Banish  Side  Oats,  Seed 
Ccrn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds  and  Fare 
Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  ERE3  Cataloff. 

AYE  BROS.,  BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  3.      Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


WRAGC  TREES 

WE  GRQWandG UARANTEEtkih 


We  offer  500  000  First  Quality 
Trees    All  varieties  of  apples,  peich. 
Dear,  cherry  Evergreens  by  the  million 

3 New  Catalog  for  1913  iust  out— Save 
s,  money.    Get  our  wholesale  price  list 
Write  today 

WRAG6  NURSERY  CO. 

Des  Moines,  la.  > 


FREE  BOOK  ON 

ALFALFA 


How  you  can  grow  it  on  your  land 
How  to  get  "catch"  first  planting 
How  to  select  and  prepare  the  soil 
How  to  get  more  than  average  crops 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  that  you 
want  answered  are  clearly  and  distinctly  covered 
in  our  new  book  just  issued  entitled  Alfalfa— 
Wonder  Crop".  This  remarkable  book  contains 
a  priceless  fund  of  information  about  alfalfa 
growing,  secured  from  many  sources;  United 
States  Government,  State  Experiment  Stations, 
the  best  posted  authorities  and  successful  grow- 
ers. In  simple  language,  easy  to  understand,  it 
tells  just  the  things  that  you  want  to  know  before 
you  start  to  raise  this  greatest  of  all  $cash  money! 
crops.  This  book  will  convince  vou  that  you 
have  some  land  on  your  farm  where  you  can 
profitably  grow  alfalfa.  This  information  was 
secured  at  a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  re- 
search. It  tells  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  how  to  get 
results  from  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil.  It  tells  all  about  fertiliza- 
tion, plowing,  liming,  preparing  the  seed,  when 
to  plant  and  how  to  plant.  Tells  what  to  do  dur- 
ing the  growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than 
average  crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  The 
contents  of  this  book  are  worth  many  dollars  to 
the  farmer  interested  in  growing  alfalfa.  This 
book  is  ordinarily  sold  for  25  cents  but  we  will 
gladly  send  it  without  cost  or  obligation  of  any 
kind  if  you  answer  at  once.  Don't  put  it  off— 
write  for  free  book  today. 
GALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  414  »  WATERLOO,  l» 
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Easy  Pumping 

Have  yon  had  to  depend  on  the  wind 
for  pumping  water?  The  wind  is  uncer- 
tain—the right  way  is  with  a 

lfh.p.  Rumely-Olds  Engine 

You'll  get  your  water  at  low  cost,  you  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  work  — you'll  have  an  engine 
that  will  do  your  pumping  in  a  short  time  and 
be  reacly  for  general  service  the  rest  of  the  day. 
To  make  pumping  no  job  at  all,  hitch  this 
engine  to  a 

Rumely  Pump  Jack 

Then  all  your  pumping  troubles  go.  You 
have  a  real  outfit  at  a  very  slight  cost. 

Rumely-Olds  Engines  are  strong  and  simple 
— Rumely  Pump  Jacks  are  right,  too. 

Think  the  combination  over — see  if  it 
wouldn't  pay  you  to  have  it. 

The  Rumely-Olds  3  h.p.  Engine  will  handle 
a  bigger  job— we  have  them  in  all  sizes,  station- 
ary, skid  mounted  or  portable— so  we're  sure  to 
meet  your  requirements,  and  we  have  the 
proper  pumping  outfit  for  each  size. 
Write  for  the  Old*  Engine  Data-Book  No.  344. 

and  the  special  folder  on  Rumely  Pump 
Jacks— ask  name  of  out  nearest  dealer. 
RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power- Farming  Machinery 

55, 


The  Weakest  Link 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  THE  GATE  THE  STRONGEST 
SPOT  IN  YOUR  FENCE  BY  USING  THE 

Cyclone  Victor  Gate 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED 
High-carbon,  tubular  sleel,  unbreakable  frames. 
Large,  heavily-galvanized,  rust-proof  wire  fabric 
wrapped  on  the  frames— no  holes  in  the  frame  to 
weaken  it  — Double  raise  device;   automatic  stock- 
proof  latch;  adjustable  stretcher  bar;  and  other 
important  exclusive  features. 
COSTS  LESS  THAN  OTHERS  not  as  good. 
Guaranteed  for  life. 

CYCLONE  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

is  built  in  various  designs  for  durability  as  well  as 
beauty.  Rust  and  Sag  Proot;  easy  to  put  up  and 
cheaper  than  wood.  Your  dealer  has  them — See  him 
Cyclone  Fence  or  write  us  for  Free 

Co.,  Dept.  82  Catalog. 
Waukegan, 
III. 


1  m  >n  m  -  >  -  ■  For  til  purpoaNk.  Direct  from  Uctorr. 
^tfm\  ]    I  II  f  (r tight  prepaid. 

Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  tip 
Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat* 
tk.  Sheep,  I  log*.  Poultry,  Etc 
AUo  Lawn  Fence  and  Gate* 

_  mv  you  kig  mtmrf—trf%  you  hufhen 
"quality.    Mail  porta)  ntw  for  Htg  Fence  R«r£«in  Book 
Om.  09  TUB  MOWN  PR  NCR  9  WIM  CO,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 


PROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence  14c.  M 


41-inch  Finn  Fence,. ..21c 
^1  48-inch  Poultry  Fence.. 22 '/.c. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 
l Man  t  style*  and  heights.   Our  larsre  Free  Catalog 
contalne  fence  Information  you  should  haTe. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Bei  124  Winchester.  Ind. 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  sire  the- 
dealer's-profit-nrieee.  Our 

large  catalog  Is  free. 
BITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  188  Hands.  Ind 


FARM  FENCE 


11* 


cts.  a  rod 

»    i  a%  for  js  Si  In.  high  fen—j 

J  17  1-4e.  a  rod  for  47  Inch  high 
•Uwn  f en«> i  *•  1 -1*  ■  rod  for* 
1  W  inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Bold 
*  direct  to  the  farmer  on  SO  Diya 
Fee*  Trial.  Special  harh  wlre.ao 
rod  spool,  s)1.ss.   Catalog  trm*. 

INTEBIOCKIMO  Fl  MCE  CO. 
■OX    10  MORTON,  ILLINOIS. 


Nebraska  Prize  -  Winning  Photos 

of  Practical  Concrete  Construction 


First  Prize — Concrete    Bridge,    Genoa,     Neb. — Photo  Submitted 

by  A.  M.  Freeman 


Second  Prize — Concrete  Barn  and  Roof,    164    Barrels    of  Cement 
Used — Photo   Submitted  by  H.  A.   Nolte,   Elkhorn,  Neb. 


O^T  IS  a  notable  fact  that  ce 
ment  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  use  on  the  aver- 
■afJ  age  farm.  Many  farmers 
are  finding  out  that  a  cemnt  con 
struction  is  more  durable,  and,  all 
things  considered,  much  less  expen- 
sive. 

The  farmer,  however,  that  desires 
to  get  the  best  possible  use  from  ce- 
ment must  be  on  his  guard  not  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  cheapen 
his  product  by  using  a  less  amount 
of  cement  than  permanence  of  struc- 
ture would  demand.  The  ordinary 
rule  for  mixing  cement  for  farm  use 
ia  the  1,  2,  3  rule,  which  means  one 
measure  of  cement  to  two  of  sand 
and  three  of  crushed  rock.  Practi- 
cal, experienced  cement  UBers  say, 
"Fallow  the  rule,  and  then  add  a  lit- 
tle more  cement."  The  farmer  that 
uses  cement  will  be  wise  to  adopt 
this  suggestion. 

A  structure  composed  of  concrete, 
I"  It  lacks  the  requisite  amount  of 
cement,  will  be  brittle  and  easily 
broken,  and  besides,  will  absorb 
water,  which,  when  It  freezeH,  will 
cause  the  wall  to  chip.  Use  plenty 
of  cement;  It  will  be  found  to  bo 
cheap  r  In  the  end. 

Stable  floors,  outdoor  cellars  fur 
keeping  vegetables,  water  tanks, 
watering  troughs  and  many  nlmlliir 
appliances  may  be  built  mom  cheaply 
and   more   permanently   from   a  ce- 


ment concrete  than  from  lumber. 
All  that  is  needed  is  sufficient  care 
in  mixing  the  ingredients,  and  then 
giving  plenty  of  time  for  the  mortar 
to  set  firmly  after  it  has  been  put 
in  place. 


Missouri's  Animal   Farm  Train 

Missouri  has  established  what  it 
terms  its  annual  farm  train,  which 
is  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  rail- 
road, in  Missouri.  This  train  is  at 
the  servce  of  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  Missouri's  agricultural  edu- 
cators and  embodies  practically 
every  feature  of  farm  interest.  Lec- 
tures are  given  to  the.  citizens  all 
along  the  line,  at  every  Btation.  The 
home  economics  department  will  be 
supplied  this  year  by  women 
lecturers. 

The  free  distribution  of  plants, 
seeds  and  eggs  will  be  a  new  feature" 
this  year.  The  giving  away  of 
IS,  000  strawberry  plants,  3,000 
packages  of  garden  and  field  seeds 
and  1,200  eggs  from  fancy,  prlz<  - 
w  In  n  In  -  poultry  Will  be  an  Incentive 
for  attendance  that  promises  already 
to  be  no  mlsiake  In  tho  wisdom  of 
the  planner.  This  excursion  will 
commence  :ii  Springfield  Man  h  17. 
The  special  Heed  and  lecture  trains 
hn  ve  been  of  i  m  I  Imalile  value  In  all 
•Mates  that  have  been  fortunnte 
enough  to  secure  ihelr  service. 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

JN  EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 
ride  and  exhibit  a  turnip. i  1913 
Model  "IUnitoi"  blcyclo 
furnished  by  us.  Our  agents 
everywhere  are  making  moaev 
1  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  special  offer. 

N  moinuy  m;<u  iki;i> 
until  you  recel  ve  and  approve) 
of  your  bicycle.  We  ehlp 
any  where  In  the  U.S.  without 
a  cent  deposit  In  advance, 
prepay  freight,  and  allow 
10  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL, 
during  which  time  you  may 
ride  the  bicycle  and  put  It  to 
any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are 
then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 
don't  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 
you  may  ship  It  back  to  us  at 
our  expense  and  you  will  not 
be  out  one  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  w,e^™lsbt^ 

-  highest  grade 
bicycle  it  Is  possible  to  make  atone  small 
profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  Tou  save 
110  to  625  middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct 
of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind 
your  bicycle.  1JO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and 
remarkable  special  offer. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED       *<>»  rfef l™  ""J 

■    beautiful  catalogueand 

study  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
with  91  profit  above  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Dealers,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  number  taken 
in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 
TIRES.  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes. 
■  insa.  wnwiw  pnnnfc  lampB  cycl0meters.  parts. 

repairs  and  parts  for  all  blcycleB  at  half  usual  prices* 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  ourLarge  Catalogue 
beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting-* matter  and  useful  Information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything  .  Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,   Dept.Mise  CHICAGO,  III. 


Save^he  Horses 
VNeck  and 
^Shoulders 


No  horse  . 
will  pull  near  | 
as  hard  if  his 
shoulders  and 
neck   are  sore 
from  a  poor  fit- 
I  ting  collar.  He'd 
*  rather    take  a 
licking"  than  throw  j 
!  his  weight  against  those  sores  and  galls. 

Give  him  ideal  working  conditions  —  a, 
good  fitting  collar  and  Ventiplex  Collar] 
Pads.  See  what  a  difference  they  make. 

Ventiplex  Pads 

keep  the  neck  and  shoulders  in  good  I 
healthy  condition.    Prevent  sores,  galls  or 
rubbing.    The  porous  Ventipkx  fabric  ab- 
sorbs  all  sweat  and  moisture.  The  airfreely 
circulates  through  the  fabric  keeping  the] 
neck  and  shoulders  dry  and  clean.  When 
the  pads  get  soiled,  you  can 
wash  tlicm  as  you  would 

[  clothes.  They  hold  their  shap 
Your  dealer  should  havo 

I  them.    If  he  hasn't  write  us. 

BURLINGTON 
I  BLANKET  CO. 

[  Makers  of  the  famous 
"Staj-on"  Blanket 
Dept. 
I  Burlington,  Wis. 

'  Canadian  Address— 
Windsor,  Ontario 


Are  You  Going  to  Build? 


If  «>,  three  things  are 

necessary  In  buying 
your  material.  First, 
quality;  second,  serv- 
ice ;  third,  price.  When.. 
It  comes  ti>  quality, 
that's  our  hubby.  Serv- 
ice, no  one  Is  patter 
prepared.  Price,  "We 
are  thcro."  No  ono  in 
as  well  equipped  as  we  to  ship  your  entire  wants 
In  the  Building-  Material  line  from  ono  place.  In 
one  shipment,  at  one  time  In  addition  our  stock 
Is  centrally  located,  which  means  a  bin  anvlng 
In  freight  rales.  We  make  a  business  of  shipping 
'..umber,  Mlllwork.  Hardware,  Paint,  Cement  and 
ererytbing  required  for  any  kind  of  building  direct 
to  the  consumer.  If  you  aro  Kolnit  to  build.  It 
will  pay  you  well  to  got  our  catalog  nnd  prices. 

C.  HAFER  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Council  Bluffs.  Iowi 


AIR  TO  BURN 

f      T)t«.r«'B  |. In.lv  ><t  II.  ami  II  r.«t«  n.. thing? 

tf,  r::V^'V,:;^r,::l'";:,-V".,c.!,':,':.::'T.7 

IWliirpa  for  h.,m*  „r  hualnpaa     Writ*  far 

r>ui.«u>.    American  Oat  Machine  Co., 

laTCUrn  at.        Albert  I  .a,  Minn. 

car  libt  or  factories 

whoeoilld  nan  four  fatenl.  ntic 
Mnniirarliirlnu  ami  I'alenl  advice. 

auie  a  oo.,  air,.,  ih  tin  at.,  w..i.i,,u  ,  o.  o 


PATENTS 


$5  '•  $8  Every  Day  '.'^V.V/SK 

TliaCa  »l.»l  uundfUdeOf  farmer.1  •'no  MSI  earn  M  aelllne, 

THE  ECLIPSE  PUMP  EQUALIZER 

Man*  make  t  1  iitnnev  during  apart*  Time  only,  showlnf 


It  I"  ...  'r  Li- 


idea  (In 
if  an. I  AO 

Equalizer  Foundry  Co., 


hartlasl 

Ilia  lirtlnf.    Write  01  t.'dai. 

2434  Burling  St.,  Chicaio 
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FAMOUS  COLLINS 


SADDLES 


None  genuine 
w  i  t  h out  the 
Collins  stamp. 
The  same  old 
.saddle  at  the 
same  old  price, 
the  best  sacl 
die  ever  made 
and  made  by 
the  same  old 
men  that  have 
in  a.  d  e  them 
for    25  years. 
Write  for  free 
1913  catalog. 

ALFRED   CORNISH  &'  CO. 

1212  Farnam  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


URE  SEEDS 

THAT  GROW— GENUINE— UNAUUtTERATED 

50c  COLLECTION  for  10c 

All  packed  in  big  envelope  which  is  good 
as  part  payment  on  future  orders.  Good  for 
25c  on  orders  of  $1-00  or  more.  Collection 
contains  one  regular  10c  packet  each  o£ 
Champion  Pickle  Cucumbers,  Match* 
less  Tomatoes,  Prize  Head  Lettuce, 
outhport  Globe  Onions  and  large  G-B 
Mixed  Sweet  Peas.      Nothing  like 
equal  value  ever  offered  before. 
BIG,  NEW,  ORIGINAL  AND  CDCC 
DIFFERENT  SEED  BOOK      ■  ■»£*• 
Shows  largest  collection  of  pure  garden, 
flower  and  field  seeds  ever  offered  and  at 
a  big  saving  in  money  to  you. Send  for 
it  right  now  and  enclose  with  your 
letter  10c  for  the  big  50c  collection 
described  above.  Remember  catalog 
is  free. 

Galloway  Bros. -Bowman  Co- 
Pure  Seed  Specialists 
P.O.BOX   416    WATERLOO,  IOWA 


10  Cents  for  1  Cent 

Send  us  your  name  and  mention  this 
paper  and  we  will  mail  you 

One  10-Cent  Packet  of 

Landreth's  Red  Rock 
Tomato  Seed 

the  best  Tomato  ever  introduced,  and 
our  fine  1913  CATALOGUE. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

Bristol,  Penn. 


Madero  Talks  About  Mexico  and  Revolution 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 


Picked  In  September,  Bure  grow* 
ing,  big  yielding,  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent,  Johnson  County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
MeGREER  BROS.,  COBURG.  IOWA. 


CTETVO  Fiie  dried  SEED  CORN 
^EiE<lJd  Husked  before  the  frcst, 
driecl  on  independent 
seed  ear  racks  with  air  and  steam 
heat.  Sure  to  grow,  because  germ  is 
preserved.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  at  once 
for  Free  Catalogue  and  receive  free 
Souvenir.      Fred  Echtenkunp,  Bai  L,  Arlinflon.  Neb. 


Fruit  Growers  Manual  Free 


|  Shows  how  to  plant  and  care  for  an  orchard,  when  to 
[  spray,  etc.    Tells  how  to  make  $400  per  acre  from  Cherries 
-$300  from  Berries— $350  from  Grapes  and  $200  from 
.Apples.  I  have  no  agents.  Apple  trees  Sc— Cherry 
1 -c— Orapo  Vine*  $2  per  100.    Forest  Seedlings— Flowers 
,  — Bulbs — Seed  Com.    I  guarantee  better  trees  for  less 
money.  Tour  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Freight  paid. 
Get  this  free  catalog  at  once.  f 

L      D.  HANSEN,  The  Nurseryman, 
SAVElHALF^.  Bo1  IS     Established  188U  Fttirbnry.Heb. 


BARGAINS  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

16  Apple  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
U  Cherry  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
50  Concord  grape  vines,  J1.00. 
Free  catalog  and  due  bill  on  request. 
Benson-Omaha  Nursery,  Benson,  Neb.,  Drawer  4 


200  PLANTS  $1.00 

100  of  that  choice  new  variety  Dunlap  and 
100  of  two  other  choice  varieties  with  our 
new  book,  "How  to  Plant  and  Grow  Them'* 
J.  U  TODD  A  COMPANY, 

Route  3,  Box  T  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


HEDGE  LOCUST— FOR  WINDBREAK 

Grows  6  feet  from  seed  first  year. 

Small  pkt.   5  cents,   seed  for  4  rods 

25  cents,  10  rods  50  cents, 
with   catalogue   and   Instruction  book. 
MANKATO   NURSERY,   Mankato,  Mini). 


NORFOLK  NURSERY 

A  general  assortment  of  selected  high 
grade  stock.  Send  for  list.  E.  D.  HAM- 
MOND, Proprietor,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


SWEET  Seed  for  spring  sowing,  white  and 
yellow  cultivated  biennial  varieties, 
PI  OVFR  at  farmers'  prices.  Circular  how 
VbUTLIV  to  grow  it  "Free."  JOHN  A. 
*HEEHAN'.  Falmouth.  Ky..  R.   D.   No.  4. 


Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 
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EXICO  CITY — I  recently  had 
a  most  interesting  inter- 
view with  the  president  of 
the  Mexican  republic.  The 
audie-.ce  was  arranged  through  the 
United  States  embassy.  The  hour 
fixed  was  4:30  p.  m.(  and  the  place 
was  the  national  palace.  This  pal- 
ace is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  on 
the  North  American  continent;  it 
covers  almost  ten  acres,  standing  on 
the  same  site  where  Montezuma  had 
his  palace  and  where,  later  on,  Cor- 
tez  lived.  It  is  near  the  great  ca- 
thedra', facing  the  Plaza  de  la  Con- 
stitution, and  in  the  very  heart  of 
V  city. 

The  palace  contains  the  executive 
offices  of  the  government  and  those 
of  five  of  the  cabinet  ministers.  It 
has  also  the  senate  chamber,  the  na- 
tional museum  and  some  scientific 
bureaus.  It  consists  of  large  rooms, 
running  around  courts,  or  patios, 
with  floors  of  stone;  it  has  three  en- 
trances from  the  front,  and  over  its 
main  gate  hangs  the  liberty  bell  of 
Mexico,  which  was  first  rung  by  a 
p-  ish  priest  the  night  of  September 
13,  1810,  to  call  the  people  to  arms 
to  fight  for  their  rights,  and  which 
is  now  rung  at  midnight  on  every  an- 
niversary of  that  night  by  the  presi- 
dent himself. 

It  was  through  this  gate  that  I 
came  into  the  palace,  passing  the 
armed  soldiers  at  the  entrance.  In- 
side I  met  the  chief  officer  of  the 
president's  guard  and  by  him  was  di- 
rected to  the  second  floor,  where  1 
found  several  hundred  people  await- 
ing the  president.  My  heart  fell  as 
I  looked,  for  with  all  that  crowd  to 
be  received  my  chance  for  a  good, 
long  newspaper  talk  with  his  excel- 
lency, Senor  Don  Francisco  Madero, 
seemed  very  slim.  However,  I  gave 
my  card  to  the  officials  at  the  door 
of  the  lobby  and  took  a  seat  with  the 
crowd. 

In  Democratic  Mexico 

As  I  looked  over  the  waiting 
throng,  each  of  whom  had  some  mat- 
ter of  one  kind  or  other  to  present 
to  the  president,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  democracy  of  Mexico.  The 
people  were  of  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  and  of  muc'\  more 
varied  conditions  than  could  be  seen 
in  a  similar  crowd  at  the  White 
House.  There  were  two  score  of 
gentlemen   and   ladies,  representing 


Francisco  I.  Madero,  Elected 
President  October  14,  1911. 
Deposed  from  the  Presidency 
and  Exiled  February  19,  1913 

the  rich  The  men  wore  silk  hats 
and  frock  coats,  and  were  as  care- 
fully dressed  as  if  they  were  to  be 
received  at  the  court  of  Berlin; 
there  were  women  in  silks,  wearing 
broad-brimmed  hats,  trimmed  with 
ostrich  feathers,  and  with  gloves  on 
their  hands  and  jewels  galore;  there 
were  people  of  the  middle  classes, 
substantial  .merchants  in  business 
suits  and  nice  looking  women  and 
girls  modestly  clothed.  On  one 
sofa  I  saw  three  ladies  in  black;  one 
was  60  or  more  years  of  age.  Next 
her  was  a  buxom  woman  of  30,  while 
further  on  sat  a  girl  of  16.  All 
of  these  had  black1  shawls  over  their 
heads.  Further  on  were  two  girls 
in  black,  who  seemed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing; their  costumes  were  so  black 
they  were  striking.  There  was  not 
a  bit  of  white  to  be  seen  anywhere 
except  in  the  pale  hue  of  their  ivory 
skins  and  in  the  silver  buckles  on 
the  high-heeled  black  slippers  which 
peeped  out  below  their  black  skirts; 
there  was  no  lace  at  the  throat  or 
the  wrists,  and  their  black  hats 
were  loaded  with  black  ostrich 
feathers. 

And  then  there  were  haciendados, 
or  rich  farmers,  who  came  in  typical 
Mexican  costumes;  they  had  on  tight 
embroidered    trousers   and  rounda- 


Ambassador   Henry   Ii.   Wilson,    Making    the    Speech    in  Which 
Uncle  Sam  Gave  the  Statue  of  Washington   to  Mexico 


bout  jackets  and  sombreros  loaded 
with  gold  and  silver  braid.  There 
were  also  the  people  of  the  lowest 
classes,  and  even  the  peons.  There 
were  at  least  a  score  of  Indians  in 
blankets,  each  of  whom  had  a  great 
sombrero,  which  he  rested  on  his 
knees  or*  laid  ove™  his  feet  as  he  sat 
there  and  waited.  Most  of  the 
peasants  were  in  their  bare  feet,  ex- 
cept for  the  sandals  or  strips  of  sole 
leather,  which  were  tied  on  with 
straps  and  out  of  which  plainly 
showed  the  bare,  red,  rough  skin  of 
the  instep  and  their  rosy-red,  ragged- 
nailed  toes. 

The  President  Arrives 
After  waiting  a  while  with  this 
crowd,  the  major-domo,  or  aide-de- 
camp of  the  president,  a  handsome 
yoi  ng  officer  in  uniform,  with  a 
clanking  sword  at  his  side  and  silver 
spurs  on  his  heels,  stepped  forth  and 
called  out,  "Senor  Carpenter,"  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  as  a  foreigner, 
I  was  to  be  preferred  over  the  others. 
I  came  to  the  front  and  was  told 
that  .my  interview  had  been  arranged 
for.    This  man  admitted  me  into  a 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  TWENTY-SEVEN.) 


GOOD-NATURED  AGAIN 
Good  Humor  Returns  with  Change 
to  Proper  Food 


"For  .many  years  I  was  a  constant 
sufferer  from  indigestion  and  nerv- 
ousness, amounting  almost  to  pros- 
tration," writes  a  Montana  man. 

"My  blood  was  impoverished,  the 
vision  was  blurred  and  weak,  with 
moving  spots  before  my  eyes.  This 
was  a  steady,  daily  condition.  I 
grew  ill-tempered,  and  eventually 
got  so  nervous  I  could  not  keep  my 
books  posted,  nor  handle  accounts 
satisfactorily.  I  can't  describe  my 
sufferings. 

"Nothing  I  ate  agreed  with  me,  till 
one  day  I  happened  to  notice  Grape- 
Nuts  in  a  grocery  store,  and  bought 
a  package  out  of  curiosity  to  know 
what  it  was. 

'I  liked  the  food  from  the  very 
first,  eating  it  with  cream,  and  now 
I  buy  it  by  the  case  and  use  it  daily. 
I  soon  found  that  Grape-Nuts  food 
was  supplying  brain  and  nerve  force 
as  nothing  in  the  drug  line  ever  had 
don-  or  could  do. 

"It  wasn't  long  before  I  was  re- 
stored to  health,  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. 

"Through  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts 
food  my  digestion  has  been  restored, 
my  nerves  are  steady  once  more,  my 
eyesight  is  good  again,  my  mental 
faculties  are  clear  and  acute  and  I 
have  become  so  good-natured  that 
my  friends  are  truly  astonished  at 
the  change.  I  feel  younger  and  bet- 
ter than  I  have  fo.  twenty  years.  No 
amount  of  money  would  induce  me 
to  surrender  what  I  have  gained 
through  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts 
food."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  "There's  a 
reason."  Read  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. — Advertisement. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Nebraska 

(A  Midsummer  Phantasy.) 
Ight.  warm  and  fragrant,  rusts  upon  the 
land. 

On  shallow  waters  drifting  idly  by, 
tilling  the  drowsy  eattle  as  they  stand 
In  soft  content  beneath  the  open  sky. 

iisnended   o'er  the   broad    and  rolling 
field. 

Like  slender  sickle,  hangs  the  newborn 
moon, 

'atting  until  the  teeming  soil  shall  yield 
Its    golden    harvest    to    the  summer's 
noon. 

fhile  splendid  Jupiter  in  proud  advance 
Leads  forth  his  starry  legions  on  their 
march ; 

nd  more  remote  the  twinkling  footsteps 
dance 

Of    nameless    suns    in    heaven's  un- 
fathom'd  arch. 

Oh  Hark! 

ow  the  musical    murmur    of  myriad 
songs, 

nd     the    delicate     trills     of  invisible 
throngs 

ill  the  palpitant  air  with   a  message 
appealing 

f    diminutive   lovers    their    secrets  re- 
vealing! 

lie  stately  corn  in  close,  unbroken  file. 
Silent  and  ghostly,  with  martial  strain, 
ike  some  mysterious  army,  mile  on  mile. 
Follows  the  undulations  of  the  plain. 

0  arms  it  bears,  but  from  each  noble 

shaft. 

Full  twice  the  measure  of  a  man  in 
height. 

iring  swelling  ears  of  grain,  with  ten- 
der craft 

Fashioned  from  elements  of  earth  and 
light. 

ere  Is  Nebraska's  pride— her  treasure 
store! 

Brimming  her  coffers  with  its  golden 
stream; 

icher  than  fabled  mine  of  precious  ore. 
Passing    the    toll     of    Midas'  fairest 
dream. 

Oh  See! 

am  the  whimsical  bieeze  makes  a  ripple 
of  light 

3  it  tosses  the  silvery  tassels  in  flight, 
waking   the  gloom     with   a  tremulous 
bustle 

1  whisper'd    commotion    and  sibilant 
rustle!  —Edith  Grant. 


Our  Home  Chat 

The  Utah  Agricultural  college  has 
ist  published  a  bulletin  entitled, 
Labor-Saving  Devices  for  the  Farm 
ome"  (Circular  No.  7,  Extension 
ivision),  by  Leah  D.  Widtsoe,  which 
very  farm  home  keeper  should 
ave.  When  useful  and  practical 
ibor-savers  are  brought  to  our  at- 
trition, with  their  ridiculously  low 
>8t,  it  makes  one  almost  ashamed 
f  having  done  without  them,  ea- 
ecially  those  small  kitchen  and 
>oking  conveniences  which  cost 
•om  5  cents  to  25  cents,  and  pay 
>r  themselves,  in  time  saved,  within 

week. 

Mrs,  Widtsoe,  in  speaking  of  the 
ecessity  of  women  finding  some  re- 
ef for  their  overcrowding  duties 
nd  labors,  says: 

"Man's  work  on  the  farm  is  in- 
jnBe,  while  it  lasts,  and  it  may 
over  long  hours,  but  when  it  is 
one,  it  is  done,  and  the  man  rests 
rhlle  the  earth  rests.  A  woman 
orkfl  incessantly  while  the  man 
oes,  but  she  has  no  period  of  rest, 
ar  busy  fingers  must  use  even  the 
vening  hours.  During  the  night, 
lso,  when  the  tired  body  should  re- 
rivigorate  itself  for  t..e  morning's 
oil  by  sound,  unbroken  s'umber, 
he  woman  is  more  often  than  not 
Isturberl  by  a  restless,  111  or  nursing 
hllfa 

"In  the  matter  of  securing  hired 
lelp,  man's  work  on  the  farm  Is 
nore  easily  done  than  woman's. 
Vhile  at  times  It  may  be  difficult 
oi  men  to  gel  all  the  help  they 
teed,  still  more  men  than  women 
re  available. 

Besides  the  performance  of  her 
isuai  aally  tasks,  most  women  have 


the  keen  joy,  as  well  as  the  great 
.strain  of  bearing  and  rearing  a  fam- 
ily of  children.  This  alone  could 
occupy  most  of  a  woman's  energy, 
but  it  must  be  done  in  addition  to 
many  pressing  tasks,  and  as  a  result 
many  children  'just  grow.'  Most 
men  think  it  very  bad  policy  to  work 
their  horses  or  use  their  cows  to  ihe 
lapt  clay  before  giving  birth  to 
young,  but  how  many  men  think  it 
necessary  that  a  wife  have  a  month's 
rest  or  recreation  before  that  blessed 
period  comes  to  her  life? 

"Either  the  average  woman  must 
have  ways  and  means  of  performing 
her  work  with  as  little  expenditure 
of  energy  as  possible,  or  else  she  is 
going  to  wear  out  completely.  From 
every  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that 
woman  should  be  enabled  to  do  her 
work  in  the  easiest  possible  way.  It 
makes  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  entire  family." 

THE  EDITOR. 


Housecleaning 

Beginning  to  think  about  the 
spring  housecleaning,  sister?  Dread- 
ing it  a  bit,  are  you?  Mostly,  I  ex- 
pect, because  John,  or  Tom,  or  who- 
ever the  particular  man  may  be, 
gets  so  irritable — so  positively  cross 
— if  you  chance  to  touch  his  desk, 
or  any  of  his  belongings.  Listen: 
I  don't  blame  him!  No — not  the 
very  least  little  bit;  for,  do  you 
know,  nothing  comes  so  near  stir- 
ring the  very  depths  of  my  soul  as 
to  have  one  of  the  uninitiated  go 
near  my  desk. 

Two  or  three  congenial  spirits 
*  e  e  are  who  are  allowed  there,  be- 
cause I  know  they  will  not  so  much 
as  lay  a  finger  on  my  belongings; 
but  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  one 
of  the  unallowed  draws  near,  I 
watch  every  move  with  an  anxious 
eye. 

T  this  year,  sister,  putting  your- 
self in  his  place,  just  for  once. 
">on't  think  your  cleaning  must  be 
done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  In- 
deed, personally,  I  don't  believe  in 
housecleaning;  I  think  it  is  rather 
a  relic  of  the  dark  ages.  Once  my 
bookcase  used  to  be  a  source  of 
dread  to  me.  I  had  periodical  times 
for  cleaning  it;  it  took  a  full  half 
day,  and  I  was  dirty  and  tired  at  the 
end.  Now  that  is  done  away  with. 
I  don't  allow  it  to  reach  the  point 
where  a  thorough  cleaning  is  neces- 
sary, for  each  week,  at  the  weekly 
sweeping  and  dusting,  one  shelf  is 
cleaned.  It  is  no  effort,  takes  but 
little  time  and,  doing  them  in  rota- 
tion, the  whole  is  kept  practically 
clean  continuously. 

So,  in  a  house,  If  It  is  kept  clean 
all  the  year  round,  one  room  done 
and  then  another,  at  regular  Inler- 
vals,  there  need  be  no  general  up- 
heaval of  the  whole  house,  with  all 
the  confusion  and  discomfort  en- 
tailed thereby.  Hut,  If  you  have  not 
tried  It  that  way  and  have  It  all  to 
clean  now,  go  about  It  slowly  and 
easily:  take  it  room  by  room:  don't 
upnel  everything  at  the  Maine  time, 
and  don't  work  all  day.  fJet  up 
early  In  the  morning  If  you  Ilk©,  for 
MM  'an  accomplish  more  then  than 
during  nny  other  part  of  the  day: 
but  when  It  comes  to  noon.  stop. 
You  owe  It  to  yourself,  to  your  hus- 


band and  to  every  member  of  your 
family. 

If  you  have  a  woman  in  helping, 
let  be-  work  by  herself  in  the  after- 
noon, except  for  your  own  oversight 
and  suggestions,  for  that  is  her 
work,  but  yours  is  in  keeping  the 
joy  and  comfort  of  home  intact. 
Have  one  room  finished  before  she 
starts  on  the  next,  and  if,  along  in 
the  afternoon,  when  she  begins  to 
lag  and  seem  tired,  you  bring  her  a 
cup  of  hot  tea,  with  a  sandwich  or  a 
piece  of  pie,  or  cake,  and  give  her  a 
chance  to  sit  in  a  rocking  chair  while 
she  eats  and  drinks,  you  will  find 
she  ca-  work  far  better,  besides 
warming  her  heart,  and  your  own 
as  well,  by  the  little  touch  of  hu- 
manity. 

And  when  it  comes  to  that  desk, 
if  you  would  save  many  heart  burn- 
ings, many  tears,  touch  it  with  a 
careful  hand.  Throw  nothing  away. 
Do  not  try  to  bring  order  out  of 
wh?t  looks  to  you  like  disorder.  Put 
everything  back,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, in  exactly  the  place  you  took  it 
from.  And,  let  me  whisper,  if  the 
one  man  is  very  touchy  about  that 
one  particular  thing,  I  would  save 
the  desk  until  he  comes;  then,  slip- 
ping your  hand  within  his,  with  a 
little  throb  of  joy  in  :  our  heart  be- 
cause you,  as  well  as  the  desk,  be- 
long to  him,  tackle  it  together  and 
so  save  all  the  tears. 

LOU  P.  STEARNS. 


Brief  Recipes 

Take  one-half  turnips  and  one- 
half  potatoes,  slice,  boil  and  mash 
together,  seasoning  the  same  as  po- 
tatoes. Add  butter  or  cream  when 
taking  them  up. 

Crumble  several  crackers  into  a 
can  of  salmon,  add  boiled  potatoes, 
mix  thoroughly,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  make  into  biscuits,  roll  them 
in  flour  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 

One-half  flour  and  one-half  corn- 
meal,  mixed  together  and  baked  in 
biscuits,  make  a  bread  fit  for  a 
queen,  it  being  not  only  better 
flavored  than  corn  or  wheat  bread 
alone,  but  cheaper  and  easier  of  di- 
gestion. 

Poll  rabbit  till  it  Is  very  tender, 
remove  meat  from  the  bone,  take 
about  two-thirds  rabbit  meat  and 
one-third  pork,  chop  up  fine,  season 
with  sage,  salt  and  pepper,  roll  into 
sausages  and  fry.  During  winter 
this  may  be  put  down  in  lard,  and 
will  need  only  to  be  warmed  over 
when  desired  for  the  table. 

Place  any  desired  quantity  of 
stale,  dry  bread  in  either  sweet  or 
sour  milk  and  let  it  soak  over  night. 
Season  tills  the  next  morning,  beat 
Into  a  batter  and  fry  Into  pancakes. 
Stale  bread  is  even  more  healthful 
than  fresh  bread,  but  must  be  free 
from  mold,  must  or  filth  of  any 
kind,  else  it  cannot  !»•  rendered  fit 
for  human  food. 

MRS    M  COVIOUDKLL 


That 

BEAUTY  IS  WEALTH 

can  be 

demonstrated  on  your  own  grounds 
this   spring  if  you  will  let  us  plan 

"garden  beautiful 

We  will  do  it  free.  See  our  illus- 
trated catalog  for  details.  A  postal 
will  bring  il  and  our  special  PREM- 
IUM list. 

We  grow  everything  worth  while 
in  Roses,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruits 
and  Hardy  Garden  Flowers. 

C.  S.  Harrison's  Select  Nursery  Co. 

YORK  NEB. 


The  sower 
has  no  second  chance. 
A  good  beginning  is  the 
only  safe  rule;   put  your 
faith  in  the  best   seeds  you 
can  buy.    Ferry's  have  had  the 
highest  reputation  for  over  50 
years.    For  sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

SEEDS 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 


If  you  are  in- 
terested in  high 
grade  dry  land 
alfalfa  seed 
that  is  absolu- 
tely guaranteed 
to  be  as  repre- 
sented as  to 
purity  and  vi- 
tality, send  for 
our  prices  and 
samples. 

fTone  genuine 
without  our 
trade  mark. 


Dawes  County  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers  Ass'n 

CHADBOH,  NEB. 


GOOD  TREES 

Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our  nur- 
series to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  a  com- 
mercial orchard?  Write  us.  Do  you  need  a  home 
orchard?  Ask  for  our  catalogue.  We  are  favor- 
ably located  to  handle  extensively  high  grade 
trees  and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's 
worth  while.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue.  Writ- 
at  once.  A  postal  brings  it.  The  names  and  the 
address  of  a  few  of  your  friends  will  be  ap- 
preciated. We  handle  an  excellent  line  Of  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spraying  Material.  Premiums  to  those 
who  order  earlv.  Address 

FALLS  CITY  NURSERIES 


FALLS  CITY, 


NEBRASKA 


tope  Send  today  forpkt 

rntc  Gnat  r»n  <5o  cod. 


Lnrue  instrnctiYP  catftToR 
of  New  and  Suadard  Herds 
nt  right  price*.  Ren. I  go 
■  tamp  for  itoataue.  Gar. 

doner"  ask  f or  W  liolesale  li»t. 

A  L  NEE  R  BROS 

10A.  liloek,  Korkfortl,  111. 


APPLE  TREES  FOR 
TESTING  FREE 

Our  "lll.IZ7.AHD  HKI.T,"  roster 
ninthor  root  Apple  drafts  mako 
vigorous,  Ioiir  lived,  heavily 
f  rtiltiiiK  troet,l»ecaiisolliey  urovr 
Iholr  own  bards  roots.  To 
pros,  thslr  worlh  »n  all)  s.nil  son 
'i  tts.rrs  (m..i«l  raadf  for  punllng) 

•US,  at  If  SOU  S.l.1  |.»N  Hue. 
srlll  ssnd  full  SIS  (psHs.  Writs  l»Jsf 

Thci  f.uriliitT  Nurarry  To 
Boa  |fj  Osage,  lo 


Choice  Nursery  Stock  and  Seeds 

But  qualities!  and  variation  of 
fruit  MM  ornamental  troos,  small  fruits 
and  evergreens.  Hmi4khInh  In  strnwlirrrv 
iiikI  other  plant!  Vit  Parcels  Pout.  Prloaa 
Ii  nh  I  him  '..  ..I  iiKt'iilH  prices,  I'roo  eata- 
ln»rur>  nnil  coupon. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  500         North  Bond,  Doilire  Co.,  Noli 

BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 

100  Strawberry  plant*  7*  •ant* 


bond  r..r  further1  inr.. 
HOLtiNOi*  neon 


repaid, 

atloti  ami  Obfeleff  Adilroaa, 
Bos  II,      Roar-dele,  Kana. 


Buys  165  E66  National  Incubator  And  Brooder 


I'r.OO  Incubator  end  $4  (H)  Brooder  for  $10 
strong.  Hrmrool.  mtlil  cue 
ttatomatle  hell  rsWolitor, 
Hoi  eiler  halting  irtttm 
Double  Citit  Boon. 


r<!t  <  hi.  ■  Rrooes 

Ale lie  M  00 


IHKKiHT  PRKPAID 
Nigh,  ronmt  nirnri,  *  ••'  "'  •*"«  «'•• 

Mllbli  nrm  brsiUMs  nmo  I  itfj  trn-.UIro  Iher  mrmelef, 
Ud  rolltdonpoe  sUnr  Imi,  W)d«  dud  Mr  tpmi. 
.  ttuclnot  nag  griimbw         I  Nit  midi  mini  100'  ,  htiohei 
nrondrr  has  aalelr  lamp     la  MOsssV  and  esej  •<>  claan 

Or.l.r  I  t,..i„  II,. •  adt.rt.  .at     W -  (.latent**  sal  ..f  ..  I M  Ion  I»t  all 

s.,.,r  I,..  ,,.,  I  o-s  r|.ilrs     Hiai.d  ..-■>  I'.aill't  I  »  '••*     Order  Nr.es 

NATIONAL  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  1295  19fh  St..  Racine,  Wi.. 
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AHc©ck!s 

PLASTERS 

For  Coughs  and  Colds  put 

one  on  chest  and  another  be- 
tween shoulder  blades.  It 
breaks  up  the  congestion  (the 
cause  of  colds)  before  it  can 
reach  the  lungs. 

All  cock's  Lotion 

— Rubs  right  in. 

Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plaster.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.    Price  50c.  a  bottle. 

Send  5  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCOCK  M'F'G  CO.,  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

Constipatioti,  Biliousness,  Indigestion,  etc. 

Brandrefhs  Pills 

Entirely  Vegetable. 


Fashions  :  Costume  Ideas  in  Waists  and  Skirts 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  It- 
k  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made- SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


Remedies 


Farmer  or  Farmers 

with  rig  in  every  County  to  intro- 
dace  and  tell  Family  and  Veteri- 
nary  Remedies,  Extracts  and  Spice*.   Fine  pay. 
One  maa  made  $90  one  week.  We  Bean  busi- 
ness and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Write  us. 
Shores- Mueller  Cc.Dept  68.  Cedar  Rapids.towk 


f$io 


L 


IpSwiep  Feed  I  (14-00  Gslvanhetf 
Grinder.       I  $  I  *}  Steel  Wind  Mill. 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and , 
styles.    It  will  a 
pay  you  to  i 
vestlgate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  t 
{nice  list. 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


HERE  seems  to  be  no  one 
accepted  length  for  the 
new  spring  coat.  The  im- 
ported models  show  the 
short  and  three-quarter  lengths  in 
tempting  form,  and  since  there  are 
women  whose  figures  are  adapted 
to  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
styles,  both  promise  to  receive  an 
equal  share  of  attention.  Some 
houses  feature  the  short,  hip  length 
jacket,  with  back  and  front  pieces 
cut  in  one,  and  oddly-shaped  basque 
arranged  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
a  draped  girdle.  Others,  again, 
specialize  in  the  bolero  and  blouse 
effects,  in  which  the  belt  figures 
prominently,  while  the  three-quarter 


Cording,  in  different  widths,  em-i 
bellish  suits,  dresses  and  wraps.  In 
many  cases  it  follows  the  outline  ofj 
the  armholes,  the  cuffs  and  collar,  j 
and  emphasizes  other  points  of  the] 
costume.  Handsome  ornaments 
made  by  braiding,  or  twisting  the 
cord  together,  are  used  in  place  of 
buttons,  or  as  a  drapery  holder  on 
skirts. 

The  draped  skirt  is  associated 
with  the  dressy  jacket  for  spring, 
and  their  effect  together  is  harmoni- 
ous and  artistic.  The  drapery  is 
generally  applied  below  the  hips. 
Very  often  the  front  of  the  skirt  is 
left  entirely  devoid  of  drapery,  the 
bac1:  containing  it  all,  and  in  other 
instances  it  is  exactly    vice  versa. 


length  coat  is  well  represented  in, 

l  -i      j   ~  j  i  ii        Drapery  brought   around   from  the 

simple  tailored  models,  as  well  as  "iau*  J  &  . 


4948 


those  of  a  more  elaborate  character 

One  handsome  costume  of  green-, 
ish  gray  ottoman  silk  was  accom- 
panied by  a  three-quarter  coat,  with 
a  basque  abruptly 
cutaway  in  front 
and  laid  in  plaits  at 
the  back.  The  Rus- 
sian blouse  ten- 
dency was  decid- 
edly pronounced. 
The  broad,  plain 
belt  of  the  same 
material  terminated 
at  the  sides,  leav- 
ing the  front  per- 
fectly plain  but  for 
a  large  enameled 
button  surrounded 
by  green  stones, 
which  was  used  for 
the  closing. 

The  Byron  collar 
is  a  smart  detail  of 
many  coats  and  is 
developed  in  con- 
trasting stuffs  of 
rich  oriental  design. 
A  jacket  of  taupe 
gray  poplin  had  one 
of  thece  collars  in 
brocade,  with, 
shades  of  blue, 
green  and  silver,  T" 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  somber 
hue  of  the  poplin.  The  high,  rolling 
collar  will  also  be  very  much  worn, 
""•he  thick  look  it  imparts  to  the 
neck  is  considered  ultra-fashionable. 
The  fla\  shawl  collar  combines  clev- 
erly with  this  form,  one  being  set 
inside  the  other. 


back  and  gathered  into  a  panel  in 
front  is  an  arrangement  that  is  sim- 
ple and  effective  and  very  much  in 
evidence.    One  characteristic  of  the 


How  to  Order  Patterns 

The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  supply  readers 
With  perfect  fitting  patterns; 
all  seams  allowed. 

With  every  pattern  a  cut- 
ting and  construction  guide. 

When  ordering  give  num- 
ber of  pattern  desired  and 
the  size. 

Address  Pattern  Depart- 
ment, The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury  Farmer,    Omaha,  Neb. 


4907 


4946 


Bird 
Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animate  Learn  at  home  to  mount 
III  laid  birds,    animals,  game 
beads,  nsb;  tan  skins;  make  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  horn* 
with  your  own  trophies.     Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  Learn 
ouickly  during  spare  time.  Ws lasmrtss sue- 
cess.   Charges  Ira.   Write  today  for  FREE  Il- 
lustrated book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
owing  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
mala,  Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
g4  Monarch  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  or  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

Pictorial  Review. 
McClure's  Magazine.  . 
Ladies'  World. 


Address  Twantiath  Century  Parmar, 
Omaha,  Web, 

V   — 


4931 


4912 

4908 

new  coat  and  draped 
lack  of  seams  where 
should  exist. 


4905 


skirt 
they 


is  the 
really 


Description  of  Patterns 

4948 — The  smartest-tailored  shirtwaists 
are  the  absolutely  plain  models  with 
Byron  collar.  Developed  in  plain  white 
satin  or  brocade,  they  are  extremely 
fashionable,  but  striped  or  plain  wash 
silks  are  also  much  used.  Waist  No.  4948 
is  in  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure,  size  36  requiring  3%  yards 
of  27-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents?. 

4756 — The  jauntiness  of  the  middy  blouse 
has  made  it  a  general  favorite  with 
women  as  well  as  girls.  The  model  slips 
on  over  the  head,  the  laced  opening  mak- 
ing this  convenient.  Long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  chosen.  Linen  is  illus- 
trated with  collar  and  cuffs  of  eponge. 
Middy  Waist  No.  4756,  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40;  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure  size 


36  requiring  2%  yards  of  27-inch  material, 
with  %-yard  eponge.   Price,  15  cents. 

4912— In  this  waist 
net  lace  over  China 
or  liberty  silk  is  illus- 
trated with  trim- 
mings of  velvet  anil 
chemisette  of  plain 
net.  A  lining  pattern 
is  included.  Waist 
No.  4912,  sizes  32.  34 
36.  38,  40,  12  and  41 
inches  bust  measure, 
size  36  requiring  3% 
yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial, with  %-yard 
20-inch  velvet  for  the 
collar  and  cuffs. 
Price,  15  cents. 

4905-Old  blue  alba- 
tross piped  with  dark 
blue  velvet  proved  a 
pretty  selection  tor 
this  simple  blouse. 
Collar  and  cuffs  of 
white  satin  or  cotton 
crepe  improve  the 
model  wonderfully. 
Sleeves  may  be  lon< 
or  short.  Waist  No. 
4905,  sizes  32,  34,  36,  % 
40,  12  and  44  inchei 
bust  measure,  size  31 
requiring  2%  yards  ot 
36-inch  materia',  witt 
14-yard  3tj-inch  con- 
trasting material 
Price.  15  cents. 
4907— The  back  gore,  with  the  gathers 
held  in  at  the  top  by  a  straight  strap,  iJ 
the  new  feature  of  this  smart  skirt  model. 
Three  gores  make  up  the.  skirt,  and  the 
width  around  the  lower  edge  is  2%  yards 
Skirt  No.  4907,  sizes  21,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  31 
and  34  inches  waist  measure,  size  ?C  re- 
quiring 2%  yards  of  54-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

4946— This  four-gored  skirt  is  quite  a  de- 
parture from  the  ordiary  designs.  A  nar- 
row inset  panel  separates  the  side  front 
gores,  while  the  unique  back  gore  con- 
sists of  a  plaited  portion  and  a.  plain  ap- 
plied upper  section  suggesting  a  postilion 
back.  Skirt  No.  4946.  sizes  21,  22,  24  ,  26.  .24 
30  and  32  inches  waist  measure,  size  2i 
requiring  2%  yards  of  54-inch  material 
Price,  15  cents. 

4913— This  attractive  draped  skirt  is  eul 
in  three  gores.  The  drapery,  which  ll 
joined  in  the  side  seam,  may  be  omitted, 
as  the  skirt  is  complete  without  it.  Width 
2%  yards.  Skirt  No.  4913,  sizes  21,  22,  24, 
26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure,  size 
26  requiring  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material, 
with  IV2  yards  extra  for  the  drapery. 
Price  of  pattern,  15  cents. 

490S— Charmeuse  and  net  lace  were  com- 
bined for  this  charming  waist,  while 
Venise  was  used  for  the  undersleeves  and 
chemisette.  The  closing  is  at  the  back, 
and  a  lining  is  supplied.  Waist  No.  490S, 
sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure,  size  36  requiring  2%  yards  of 
27-inch  satin,  iwth  1  yard  of  36-inch  all- 
over  net  lace  for  outside  portions  and  1% 
yards  18-inch  all-over  lace  for  under- 
sleeves and  chemisette.    Price,  15  cents. 
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They  work  like  Kodaks 


No.  2A  Folding 
Brownie, 


Takes)  2^  x  *V 
Pictures 


BROWNIES 

Made  at  first  to  make 
photography  as  simple  and 
inexpensive  as  possible  for 
the  little  folks.  Made  so 
well  that  grown-ups  caught 
the  Brownie  habit  at  once. 
Now  made  for  all  — from 
the  original  little  dollar 
Brownie  up  to  $12.00. 

Wonderfully  capable  little 
cameras  are  the  Brownies — 
combining  extreme  simplicity, 
low  price  and  efficiency  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

Work  like  the  Kodak— made  in 
Kodak  factories —by  Kodak  work- 
men—to  Kodak  standards  of  quality. 

Use  Kodak  film  cartridge— day- 
light loading  and  unloading  of 
course— no  dark  room  for  any  of 
the  work. 

1  Book  of the  £tou'»"-s  '  at  your  dealers 
or  on  request  from  us. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

398  State  Street       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  Kodak  City. 


Pull  100  Stumps 

■  J  ||p  **% 


OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.    No  stump9 
can   resist   the  Hercules. 
Doubles    land   value -enables 
ou  to  make  81200.00on  40 acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out— and  $750.00  in  crops 
|     t very  year  after.   Get  the 
oof.   Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
acts— shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners— tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'll 
■tso  quote  you  a  special  money  savinsr  price 
%'>'.>'•  hi-  n  that  vjill  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  l&SSUtSU,  Centervllle,  Iowa 


Till',    ENGINE    THAT  HUEATIIKS. 





SIZE  Hi  TO  12  H.  P. 

Buy  a  OA DE  AIR  COOLER  and  ?ave  tha  coit 
•T  an  engine  on  f -j *  I  i  insumptlon  No  water  lankg 
•T  kopptr  to  bother  with.  J><o  fans  or  belt*  to 
art  out  of  order.  N"o  water  plp<-«  to  freeze  and 
mat  out  We  mint  to  ulilp  you  any  engine  In 
sur  line  absolutely  without  obligation  on  y"ir 
»rt  Write  for  i  .italogue  "T"  nn'1  our  uttrao- 
*»e  proporal'lon. 

OAPK   rtf'.os     MFO    '•')..    Iowa   Fall'.  Iowa 


Shorthorn  Mission 

Less  than  a  generation  ago  it  was 
the  prevalent  opinion  among  farmers 
that  they  were  not  in  need  of  and 
could  not  be  helped  by  scientific-  ag- 
riculturists. Among  many,  "book 
farming,"  as  they  termed  it,  was  held 
in  contempt.  It  is  true  that  agricul- 
tural education  at  that  time  was  in 
its  infancy  and  was  very  incomplete, 
but  it  held  the  principles  on  which  a 
broad  and  helpful  system  of  scientific 
agricultural  education  was  afterward 
developed.  The  sons  and  grandsons 
of  men  who  had  no  patience  with 
"book  farming"  have  gone  to  agri- 
cultural schools  and  obtained  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  intelligently  undertake  the  various 
problems  of  farm  life — the  restora- 
tion of  soil  fertility,  the  introduction 
of  better  varieties  of  grain  and  the 
improvement  of  live  stock.  Tedious 
and  costly  experiments,  conducted  at 
state  and  national  expense,  have  in- 
troduced varieties  of  wheat  that  are 
hardier"  and  more  resistent  to  frost 
and  that  add  materially  to  the  an- 
nual productive  value  of  the  land. 
Other  experimenters  have  introduced 
new  varieties  of  cotton,  with  longer 
fiber,  of  better  quality;  while  still 
others  are  experimenting  to  increase 
the  disease-resisting  powers  of  both 
plants  and  animals.  All  these  efforts 
are  worth  while  and  many  have  al- 
ready increased  the  knowledge  and 
wealth  of  the  agricultural  class.  Very 
few  farmers  have  the  time  or  con- 
venience to  conduct  such  experiments 
as -these,  but  all  farmers  should  have 
the  ambition  to  improve  methods, 
grain  and  live  stock.  The  farmer 
who  increases  the  productive  value  of 
his  land,  either  by  restoring  soil  fer- 
tility or  by  raising  better  grain,  gains 
personal  success  and,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, becomes  a  public  benefactor.  If 
this  be  true  of  the  grain  farmer,  what 
can  be  said  of  the  progressive  stock 
grower?  There  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was  as  great  need  of 
growing  two  pounds  of  beef  where 
only  ono  grew  before.  Such  a 
marked  increase  may  be  possible  only 
in  some  instances,  but  very  great  im- 
provement is  needed  in  the  cattle  of 
the  majority  of  farms.  The  scarcity 
of  beef  cattle  and  their  resultant  high 
value  will  surely  stimulate  their  pro- 
duction on  farms  from  which  cattle 
were  eliminated  by  the  low  prices  of 
fifteen  years  ago.  In  restoring  cattle 
to  the  farms  it  will  be  an  improvident 
and  unwise  man  who  will  be  content 
with  cattle  of  indifferent  quality. 
Feed  has  been  high  and  will  not 
likely  be  low  again  for  some  years. 
Hence  only  well  bred  cattle  that  give 
good  returns  for  feed  consumed  and 
that  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the 
farmer  will  bo  profitable.  Not  every 
farmer  can  breed  pure  bred  cattle, 
but  none  can  afford  to  raiso  scrubs. 

Under  present  prospective  condi- 
tions, raising  beef  cattle  on  tho  farms 
will  Kivo  a  handsome  profit.  Ah  a 
foundation  for  this  Industry,  short 
horns  aro  well  adapted  to  every  pur- 
pose. A  searching  teat  of  more  than 
100  years  in  lliin  country  has  fully 
r|<  tiM>nHf rated  tliolr  worth.  They  are 
docile  in  disposition;  they  raaturo 
early,  fatten  easily  and,  when  ma- 
tured, have  greater  weight  than 
others.  Kor  the  production  of  beef 
and  milk,  th->y  ai"  Hie  farmer's  cut- 
tle. It.  Oi  COWAN. 

Loiik   Hea<  h,  <  al. 


AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  Wm *m  1|  ^ 

GENUINE  FENCE 

STEE  L  POSTS  AND  GATES 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


for  this  better,  stronger, 
heavier  galvanized  fenc- 
ing. He  buys  in  large  quantities,  secures  lowest  freight  rates  and 
can  sell  to  you  cheaper  than  anyone  else. 


FRANK  BAACKES, 
Vtce-Pres.  and  Gen.  Saks  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire 
y  Company 

"/   Chicago     New  York  Cleveland 
Pittsburgh  Denver 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.— San  Francisco 
 Los  Angeles.  Portland:  Seattle 


Let  Me  Send  YOU 

Itty  Wonderful  New 

Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 
on  90  Days'  rnrr 

v      TRIAL  f  ff£C 


I'm  not  ■■  k  iv  you  to  buy  it,  understand  that? 
promlio  to  buy  It.   I  Him  ply  wunt  to  send  it  to  you  bo  that  you  can  tcttt  it  out  rii/r 


I'm  not  aiklnfl  you  to  buy  this  ncpurator  or  even 
nly  wunt  to  send  it  to  you  ho  that  you  can  tcMt  it  out  rii/nt 
own  farm  free.    I  know  what  thin  Hcparutor  of  mine  In.    I  know  what  it  will  do, 


that  thero  isn't  another  no  para  tor  in  tho  world  at  any  price  that  la  even  In  tho  mmc  clung 

havo  found  them  out  by  an  actual,  pcraonul  Invei 


with  It.    I  know  thcrtu  thinjpt  btOMM 


roar 
can't  horioMily  ..  . . 
th«o  Juat  »..lp  it  Ij 


wy  rofl  aaa  m 

Save  $25  to  $50  on  the  First  Cost  Alone 

If  you  flo  •I.H.T.  to  k.«p  tha  aai.aralnr  attar  th.  fp.n  trial.  I'll  lat  you  ha*a  II  at  artu«l /■>■'■••  n  ■ 
n.  .maH/orloril  pra/U   I     You  nay  no  ml.l.llanmii  a  prolll   I  anil  .lir-rt  fr..m  my  fa.  lor,  lo  >,,„ 

•tpWrite  for  My  Great  Special  1913  Offer 

I'oalllyaly  H.a  ar.al.    I  ..  IT,  t  I   ,   I  „   .1,1.  In    mala.  IfrouwIII 

■rHlaat  olica    I'llt.-Tl  y-'il  I10W  you  mar  «.-t  .»,.  of  II,. -a  wnnil.-rfol  a»L>nrnl  >» 
p.|rl/»  or  rnlir»/»/r»r  anil  without  any  work  or  I'anraa.llitf  aillo.r. 

Cow  Book 


TSSZnSS  s\ 

jj  (IW  IMflK  j 


FREE! 


or  I. liar  lllilllf  AWAY.   Writ,  (...lay  NOWI 
Wm.  Calloway.  Prni  .  Win.  Calloway  Co.  aw*J 
413  Calloway  Sla.,  Watiti  loo,  li. 


12  Handy  Tools  in  1 


Combination  Tool 

tl><illa  i  i..„-,  |(  a,  »,,.  tirrtcharand 
|x>««  in  I  flump  poll.  r.  via*,  tkunri. 


a  i: 

I  fan*. 


Salaa.aH'  Jark  <  .„  II..,  I  i  ll  lll„.,-n.|.|,  la  I. 


30%  T  HARNESS 

fir  nriWIna;  illrcrt  frum  failnry  rmi  a*l  Hi" 
ml<Mla<ftiiit>'a  profit.  Il»pt  aim'*  u>rM.  yon  <•«- 
nmlna  _  "«la  liafom  imylna:,  mirHjr  fair  lu 
yoii,    Ind  for  ('tt«ln«iif, 

CONSUMERS   HARNESS  CO., 
Dapt.  A.  Chicaco  HaiKhta,  III. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March    1,  1913 


Now  is  the  time  to  paint  your  roofs — and  the 
paint  for  the  job  is  Sherwin-Williams 
Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 


All  through  the  year  in  every  kind  of 
weather  a  roof  needs  the  protection  of  a 
good,  durable  paint  as  much  as  in  winter. 

Sherwin-Williams'  Roof  and  Bridge 
Paint  is  made  for  the  painting  of  barns, 
metal  and  tin  roofs,  bridges,  iron  work 
and  unplaned  lumber.  It  covers  well, 
works  freely  under  the  brush— and  lasts. 
It  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Ask 


color  cards.  This  paint  is  but  one  of 
many  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and 
Varnishes  for  protecting  and  beautify- 
ing your  buildings  and  other  property. 
Write  for  our  booklet, 

"Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm" 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  your  read- 
ing. It  is  free. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  Inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  692Canal  Rd., Cleveland, 0. 


You  Cannot  Buy  a  Poor  Boot  if  you  ask  lor  "Ball- 
Band"  Boots.  Look  lor  the  Red  Ball  on  the  Knee. 

You  don't  hear  men  who  wear  "  Ball-Band  " 
Rubber  Footwear  complaining  about  the  quality 
or  Jit  of  their  boots. 

•  Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  gives  extra  long 
wear  and  service.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  "Ball- 
Band"  goods  (or  that  reason. 


BALL®  BAND 


H 


If  you  have  never  worn  "Ball-Band"  Boots  get 
them  next  time.  See  how  many  weeks  longer 
they  last.  , 

Ask  for  "Ball-Band"  when  you  buy  rubber  or 
woolen  footwear.    Look  for  the  Red  Ball  some- 
where ou  the  goods.   Don't  buy  unless  you  see  it. 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 
MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
337  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

-  "Tki  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


1 2-Gauge 
Hammerless 
Pump" 
Guns 


repeating  shotgun,  Model  28,  is  a  fine-appearing,  beautifully- 
balanced  gun,  without  any  objectionable  humps  or  bumps;  no  holes  on  top  for  gas  to  blow  out 
through  or  water  to  get  in;  can't  freeze  up  with  rain,  snow,"  or  sleet;  it's  solid  steel  breech 
(not  a  shell  of  wood)  permits  a  thoroughly  symmetrical  gun  without  sacrificing  strength  or 
safety;  it  is  the  safest  breech-Ioading  shotsun  ever  built  .  .„«.«_ 

It  is  Hammerless  with  Solid  Steel  Breech  (inside  as  well  as  out) — Solid  Top— Side 
Ejection— Matted  Barrel  ("which  costs  $4.00  extra  on  other  guns) — Press  Button  Cartridge 
Release — (to  remove  loaded  cartridges  quickly  from  magazine  without  working  through  action) 
Double  Extractors— Take-Do wn  Feature— Trigger  and  Hammer  Safety.  Handles  rapidly; 
guaranteed  in  shooting  ability;  price  standard  Grade  **A"  gun,  $22.60. 

Send  3  stamps  postage  for  big  catalog  describing  No,  7ZP„— A"_  Z>__ ____  f\ 

2S  A.  B,  C  D  T  and  Trap  Special  and  all  other  /Ae  J/latfin  firearms  La, 
&Zar£lt  repeating  rifles  and  shotguns.    Do  it  now!        149  Willow  Street,  New  Haven.  Conn 


When  I've  Been  Bad 

When  I've  been  bad,  my  mother  sayB, 

"All  right,  son.    Just  you  wait!" 
And  when  night  comes,  we  listen 

For  my  father  at  the  gate. 
And  if  it's  me  that  hears  him  first. 

I  run  to  let  him  in, 
And  tell  him  all  about  it 

'Fore  mother  can  begin. 

And  sometimes  when  I've  finished. 

He  looks  down  at  me  and  grins. 
And  says  that  it  reminds  him 

Of  his  own  boyhood  sins; 
Then  he  leads  me  in  to  mother. 

And  he  says,  "Poor  little  lad, 
I  really  don't  think,  sweetheart. 

That  he's  been  so  very  bad.'' 

But  last  night,  by  the  window. 

While  I  watched  the  shadows  i 
My  eyes  got  very  heavy. 

And  I,  somehow,  fell  asleep. 
I  could  have  told  him  easy, 

Just  why  I  screamed  and  kicked : 
But  mother  was  ahead  of  me — 

And  that  time  I  got  licked! 

—Anna  May  Cooper  in  St.  Nit-hulas. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Many  o£ 
you  have  written  stones  of  how  dogs 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  lives, 
and  also  preserving  property,  but 
not  many  have  supposed  that  a  cat 
may  also  render  valuable  service. 
Here  is  a  true  story  of  how  a  cat  in 
all  probability  saved  many  lives  in 
New  York  City,  in  a  very  large 
apartment  house,  in  which  many 
families  live,  each  having  its  own 
set  of  rooms,  a  fire  broke  out.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
everyone  was  asleep.  The  fire  had 
gotten  a  good  headway  and  no  one 
had  awakened,  when  a  kitten  be- 
longing to  one  of  tho  families 
smelled  the  smoke.  Now,  kitty  did 
not  like  the  smoke,  and  she  wanted 
out.  She  called  and  finally 
"youlel"  just  as  hard  as  she  could. 
She  kept  it  up  until  she  had  awak- 
ened the  people  by  her  cries.  As 
soon  as  they  opened  the  door  they 
discovered  the  smoke,  and  they 
started  the  alarm.  Every  one  got 
out  of  the  building,  and  the  firemen 
succeeded  in  putting  out  the  fire  be- 
fore a  great  deal  of  damage  was 
done.  But  it  is  dreadful  to  think 
what  might  have  happened  had  not 
that  kitten  been  there. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
One  of  the  Family 
By    Audrey    Akerman,    Aged  13, 
Thompsonville,  Mich.  Orig- 
inal. Blue. 

Jennie  is  the  youngest  member  of 
our  family  and  is  very  highly  es- 
teemed by  all  who  know  her.  We 
love  her  very  dearly,  even  our  dog, 
Snoozer,  and  the  cat,  Puss,  are  .very 
fond  of  her,  and  would  not  harm  her 
for  the  world.  Jennie  is  rather 
small  for  her  age,  but  is  very  bright 
and  sensible  for  one  so  young  as  she. 
She  is  dark-complexioned,  but  has 
eyes  of  a  heavenly  blue.  She  has 
learned  to  walk  quite  well  and  en- 
joys above  all  things  to  play  with 
Puss.  She  has  also  learned  to  say 
a  •  w  words.  When  she  hears  her 
n"  -e  spoken  she  answers  by  mak- 
ing sound  that  sounds  very  much 
like  she  was  trying  to  say,  "What." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  she  has  not  been 
enjoying  the  good  health  she  has 
been  accustomed  to,  but  I  presume 
with  proper  care  she  will  pull 
through  all  right.  But  if  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  should  happen 
our  beloved  Jennie,  we  will  never 
cease  to  remember  her,  but  will  al- 


Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send    stories   to    The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Paul  Vail,  Arlington.  Neb 

BLUE— Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah. 


ways  look  back  with  sadness  upon 
the  remembrance  of  our  precious  cat. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 

The  Farmer  Girl 

By  Inez  Van  Etten,  Aged  14,  Easton4 

111.     Original.  Red. 

Out    from    the  kitchen. 
Pail   upon  arm, 
Goes  little  Mildred. 
Girl  of  the  farm 

Running  on  errands. 

Bringing  in  wood. 
Dinner  time's  hungry 

Appetite's  good. 

Happy  when  working, 

Happy  at  play, 
No  task  she's  shirking'. 

Wee  Mildred  May. 

When  stars  are  gleaming-. 

And  prayers  are  said, 
Angel  eyes  beaming, 

Watch  o'er  her  bed 


Old  Jack 

By    Hollis    Livinghouse,    Ased  13, 

Madison,  Neb.    Original.  Blue. 

We  had  been  camping  for  two  n# 
three  weeks.  It  was  early  in  Jamv. 
ary  and  bitter  cold.  We  had  been 
hunting  and  started  for  our  camp. 
When  about  three  miles  from  our 
camp  a  snowstorm  arose;  there  wal 
a  very  high  wind  and  the  snowflakes 
were  falling  fast.  We  came  upoi 
some  tracks  in  the  snow,  but,  to  our 
dismay,  we  found  that  they  were  our 
own  tracks.  We  had  been  walkinr 
in  a  circle  and  were  lo"t  on  the  o"ei 
prairie.  We  were  talking  aboal 
what  we  should  do,  when  suddenly 
there  apeared  a  horse;  it  was  "Old 
Jack,"  the  favorite  of  the  camp. 

"If  anyone  can  show  us  the  war 
to  the  camp,  Jack  surely  can." 

We  took  hold  of  his  bridle,  turned 
him  loose  and  followed  him.  We 
were  soon  in  our  camp.  Our  friend! 
were  very  glad  to  see  us;  they  soon 
had  a  blazing  fire  in  the  fireplaei 
and  supper  ready.  After  this  event 
old  Jack  did  not  have  any  work 
to  do. 


My  Canary 

By  Mabel  M.  Coker,  Aged  11.  Afton, 
la.  Original.  Red. 
I  am  a  little  tame  canary.  Mr 
name  is  Dick.  I  am  all  yellow  ex- 
cept a  little  dark  spot  on  the  top  of 
my  head.  When  I  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  I  was  in  a  big  cage  with 
my  mother,  sister  and  brother.  M| 
mother's  name  is  Bonny.  When  I 
was  about  3  weeks  old  my  mistress 
gave  me  to  a  little  girl,  who  is  very 
good  to  me,  and  in  return  for  lief 
kindness  I  sing  her  many  a  cheering 
song.  This  little  girl's  name  is  Ma- 
ble.  She  feeds  me  crackers  and  cel- 
ery leaves.  When  Mable's  mother 
runs  the  sewing  machine  I  sing  with 
all  my  might.  There  is  a  little  black 
and  white  kitten  here  that  looks  at 
me  as  though  she  would  like  to  eat 


Mnivli  I.  1  i» j :: 
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me,  but  Mable  is  very  careful  to  keep 
me  out  of  her  reach.  I  will  be  1 
yoar  old  next  February. 

John's  1V(  Pig- 
By  Walter  Williams,  Aged  14,  Alli- 
ance, Neb.  Original.  Blue. 
John  lived  on  a  farm,  so  he  had 
many  pets.  One  of  his  pets  was  a 
small,  white  pig.  His  pig  would  fol- 
low him  to  town  and  had  gone  so 
many  times  that  he  knew  the  way. 
One  Sunday  John  was  playing  with 
him  and  his  mother  called  him  to 
get  ready  for  church  and  he  forgot 
to  lock  the  pig  up.  When  he  was  in 
church  the  choir  had  just  quit  sing- 
ing and  the  minister  was  just  about 
to  begin  his  sermon,  when  John 
heard  familiar  grunts,  and,  looking 
back,  he  saw  his  pet  pig  coming  up 
the  aisle.  John  took  the  pig  on  the 
seat  beside  him  and  waited  for 
church  to  let  out.  When  it  let  out 
John  took  the  pig  tome  and  gave  it 
a  scolding,  but  the  pig  didn't  care 
much  for  that.  After  that  he  al- 
ways locked  the  pig  up  when  he 
went  to  church. 


The  Lost  Knife 
By  Lucile  M.  Tash.  Aged  10,  Walla 
' Walla,  Wash.  Original.  Red. 
I  am  a  knife.  First  I  was  in  a 
store.  One  day  a  man  and  a  little 
boy  came  into  the  store  to  buy  a 
knife.  The  clerk  showed  them  sev- 
eral knives,  but  they  found  some 
fault  with  all  of  them.  Pretty  soon 
the  clerk  showed  them  me;  they 
said: 

"There  is  a  dandy." 

They  bought  me.  One  day  when 
my  master  was  whittling  with  me  I 
slipped  and  cut  his  finger.  He  threw 
me  away  and  went  into  the  house 
crying.  Pretty  soon  he  came  out- 
side to  hunt  me,  but  he  could  not 
find  me.  One  day  a  litlte  girl  found 
me  and  gave  me  to  the  boy,  and  he 
threw  me  away  again. 


The  Happiest  Boys 
A  Chicago  youth  of  19,  blind  from 
early  childhood,  experienced  the 
sensation  of  restored  sight  on  Christ- 
mas eve  and  shouted  with  a  joy  he 
scarcely  could  express.  A  St.  Paul 
boy  who  lost  his  legs  received  a  pair 
of  artificial  limbs  for  a  Christmas 
present  and  exclaimed  that  he  was 
the  happiest  boy  in  America,  with 
the  richest  Christmas  gift. 

What  a  priceless  heritage  is  an 
unimpaired  body  with  all  natural 
powers  and  faculties  intact!  But  it 
■ometime  seems  to  requires  afflic- 
tion to  make  us  duly  appreciative 
of  the  blessing.  Here  is  this  poor 
boy  permanently  deprived  of  his 
natural  limbs  shouting  in  ecstacy 
over  the  gift  of  unatural  ones,  while 
thousands  of  other  boys  with  two 
■ound  legs  that  bear  them  swiftly 
wherever  they  wish  to  go,  find  some- 
thing to  make  th^ni  unhappy,  which 
means  ungrateful  What  would  the 
crippled  boy  not  give  for  his  own 
leet  and  legs  again?  And  the  les- 
son is  aplicable  to  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young.   

Additional  Stories 

Blue—  Murgarette  Hassaek,  Armstrong, 
la.;  Agnes  Stofferan,  Sheldon,  la.;  Mary 
Clarks,  Casper.  Wyo. 

Red— Fern  Sanders.  Iviston.  III.;  Alia 
Williams,  Athcnsvlllc,  III.;  Orrle  Camp- 
bell, Hubbard.  Neb.;  Inez  Van  Ktten, 
Easton,  111  ,  Wilbert  I  IllK<Tilir<  ii' -k. 
Qujncy,  in. 


A  Bad  Upset 


Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mail  yours  to  Daffyd.il 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Parmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE — Bessie  Kries,  On- 
tario, Ore.:  Why  did  the  salt 
shaker?  Because  he  saw  the  spoon 
holder. 

If  a  blind  man  fell  into  the  ocean, 
would  he  sea  salt? 


SECOND  PRIZE — Clara  Wantz, 
Johnstown,  Neb.:  If  your  son  went 
west  to  farm,  would  the  Boi-se 
Ida-ho? 

If  we  lost  Georgia,  could  we  Sav- 
annah? 


Lida  Schmidt,  Tuscarora,  Nev. — 
If  the  British  Isles  could  be  blown 
up,  where  would  Ire-land? 


Ready 

Cooked 

Meals 


are  rapidly  growing  in  pop- 
ular favor. 


Post 
Toasties 


served  either  with  cream  or 
good  milk,  or  preserved  fruit, 
make  a  most  appetizing  dish 
for  breakfast,  dinner,  or  sup- 
per. 

These  delicious  toasted 
flaky  bits  of  white  corn  have 
a  delicate  taste  that  is  very 
pleasing  at  this  time  of  year. 

Post  Toasties  are  economi- 
cal, make  less  work  for  the 
busy  housewife  and  please 
everyone  at  the  table. 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 

Hold  by  CJroreis  every  where. 


Post  um  rvreal  Co.,  Ltd. 
liatlle  ''reek,  Mich. 


One  Dollar 


Is  All  It  Now  Costs  to 
Have  Your  Seed- Gtfain 
Cleaned  and  Graded 


Now  that  farmers  everywhere 
are  cleaning  nnd  grueling  their  Seed 
Grain,  the  question  is.  now  to  get 
it  done  best,  easiest  and  cheapest. 
^Here's  my  1913  offer: 
f   Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  n  il 
5  ship  you.  FREIGHT  PAID  HV 
MYSELF,  this  improved  1913 
model  Chatham  tiraln  Grader 
and  Cleaner  with  all  equipment 
Cleanyour  Seed  Wheat. Oats. Flax. 
Rarley.  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Grass  Seed, 
ete.    Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AF- 
TER you  haveharvested  a  bumper  crop, 
pay  me  t  lie  •  ilanceof  my  low  price.  Not 
one  penny   ^eed  you  pay.  except  the  $1, 
until  next  .  ovember.   And  by  Novem- 
ber VOD  FCKATH AM  WILL 
HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID 


The  CHATHAM 

Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Uanion  Campbell 

ITS  ENTIRE  COST  in  INCREASED  CROPS 
Then  you'll  havea"Chatbam"toworkFKEE 
for  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

if  you  want  it.   I  don't  want  your  dollar  or  want 

fou  to  keep  my  "Chatham"  unless  it  pleases  you. 
f.  after  a  30-day  test,  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
the  machine  at  my  expense  and  I  will  6end  back 
the  dollar. 

A  Machine  That  Fits  Your  Farm 

After  40  years'  experience.  I  know  every  grain 
and  noxious  weed  grown  in  America.  I  know  the 
section  where  each  one  grows.  I  know  every  grain 
and  weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience 
has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 
should  have  special  equipment  for  the  particular 
farming  section  to  which  it  goes.  For  example.  I 
send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of  screens, 
riddle9  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to 
California.  In  fact,  there  are  scarcely  2  states  in 
the  U.S.  to  which  /  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus 
you  eet  the  exact  and  proper  outfit  to  handle  the 
grains  and  weed  seed  that  grow  on  your  farm. 
You  don't  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  extras  for  which 
you  have  no  use. 

Extra  Screens  and  Riddles  Free 

In  case  you  want  more  or  different  screens,  just 
write  me  and  I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny 
would  I  ask  for  extra  screens  and  riddles. 

I  also  have  a  Free  Service  Department  which 
will  separate,  clean  and  grade  FREE  any  mixture 
you  send  in.  If  you've  got  some  impurity  in  your 


grain  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of,  don't  get  discour- 
aged. Write  me. 

Handles  all  Small  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

My  1913  Chatham  handles  over  70  seed 
mixtures— wheat. oats, peas,  beans. corn, bar- 
ley, flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.  Takes  cockle, 
wild  oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed 
wheat;  any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn 
from  clover;  sorts  corn  fordrop  planter.  Re- 
moves foul  weed  seed  and  all  sunken,  cracked 
or  sickly  trains.  Takes  out  all  dust,  dirt  and 
chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully  chaffer.  Handles 
60  bushels  grain  per  hour.  Gas  power  or 
hand  power.   Easiest  running:  mill  on  earth. 

Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment 

Last  year  I  added  a  Corn-Sorting  Attachment, 
which  grades  corn  so  that  a  round  or  edge  drop 
planter  drops  the  right  number  of  grains  in  98 
out  of  every  100  hills  (in  repeated  tests  at  State 
Agricultural  Colleges).  Same  planters,  loaded  with 
ungraded  corn,  mulie  only  65out  of  100  perfect  hills. 
In  two  months  I  shipped  to  Iowa  farmers  alone 
4.000  machines  with  Corn-Sorting  Attachments. 
Try  my  Special  Corn-Sorting  Attachment.  It  will 
increase  your  com  crop  amazingly  t 

Postal  Brings  My  New  Book 

on  Seed  Selection.  Every  chapter  is  highly 
practical  and  exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows 
an  easy,  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  any  weed  on  your 
farm;  how  to  separate  any  mixture  of  grains— in 
short,  how  to  get  perfect  grain  tor  sowing,  feeding 
or  marketing .  Send  postal  today  and  receive  by 
next  mail  my  new  Book  free.  Address  Dept.  49, 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Do  You  Want  to  Save 

$25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 


Phelps  says  he'll  save  you  $25  to  $40  on  a  genuine 
Split  Hickory.   Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 
Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vehi- 
cles and  complete  line  of  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps'  new  book.   Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasons  whyJSH ,000  other  people  bought 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory — on 
30  days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  years  guarantee.  You 
keep  all  the  middle  profits — you  take  no  risk— every 
thing  is  clearly  photographed  and  accurately  de- 
scribed and  all  guaranteed.    Why  not  get 
Phelps'book  soyoucancompare  with  others. 
Phelps  pays  postage  If  you  write  him  a  let- 
ter or  postal.   Just  say  'Send  Book." 

C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Station  48  Columbus.  Ohio 


Mention  The  Twention  Century  Farmer  When  Writing. 


Get  this  dessert  spoon 


Pull  length,  hIx  inches. 


TIii-oiikIi  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  tlil.s  ix>:iiit  Iful    !•       ri  H|  n, 

<Ii'hIk»(m1  unit   niacin  i'M|>i-rliillv   C'>r  IIiIh  iiiiiu>iixIii<>  l>\    Win.    Itnui'iH  .M-  Sunn, 

may   Im<  nlilnin.il    lor   (he  rust   of  liiiliillliu:.         •■  h      Tin-   Im.-inty  nl'  till* 

Hpoon  Ih  Im-wUcIiIiik. 


I'1<-.i.- 


Nnmi' 


Ail'ln-Md,  . 


CO!  TON 

itl  my.  ileNHort  ipoOfl  tf 


Krirln»eil  f|  it  •!  nr>  renin  In  Mix- 
fur  |ioHliiKe  ami  handling 


If  you  wIhIi  tenxpnonn  Mini  furltM 
you  mnv  :4tlll  not  tliem — spnon, 
I0e;  mill  fnrk.  2i>< 

Addn-HH 
sii\ <iw mi-  Depart umM 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OM  Mi  x.  NBB. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March     1.  1»1 


A  Wonderful  Invention!. 

X-Ray  Incubator  Uses  Only 
One  GaJlon  of  .Oil  to  a  Hatch 


™ ™  Requires  Only  One  Filling  of  Lamp 

SHIPPED  direct  to  you  from  X-Ray  factory.  No 
agents— no  dealers.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Or- 
der tilled  same  dny  received.  Freight  prepaid 
anywherel  X-Ray  Incubator  has  lamp  underneath— 
square  In  the  center— and  not  on  the  side.  Thus  It 
is  the  only  ne  with  perfect  heating  system.  Egg- 
chamber  is  always  at  proper  temperature— there's 
no  cold  side.  Oil  tank  holds  from  1  to  8  qts.  of  oil- 
only  4  qts.ar  needed  for  an  entire  hatch.  Lamp 
Is  filled  just  once.  Automatic  Trip— exclusive 
X-Ray  patent— cuts  down  flame  at  burner  when 
egg-chamber  gets  too  hot.  No  excess  heat  es- 
capes—so only  one  gallon  of  oil  Is  needed. 

X-Ray  Incubator 

Built  Different  From  Other  Machines 
—has  lid  on  top.wlth  2double  glass  panels. 
Thermometer  is  always  insight.  To  ven- 
tilate or  turn  eggs  simply  raise  glass  top. 
Eggs  are  never  removed  from  X-Ray. 
X-Ray  Is  only  one  made  on  right  prin- 
ciple with  lamp  where  it  should  be. 
Send  TODAY  for  Free  Book! 
Write  now  for  our  new  1913  book 
No.  SH    Get  all  facts. 
We  pay  the  freight. 
X-Ray  ■ 

Incubator  Co., 

Wayne,  Nebraska, 

Prepaid.  I 


$8 


.50  —  63  EGGS 
WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


Greatest  Bargain  Ever  Offered.  Catalog  FBEE. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Box  319  Petalama,  Calif.    Box  376  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  High  Class  Incubator 
Sold  at  a  Fair  Price 

High  prices  and  big  claims  are  giving 
way  before  the  Queen's  record.  You 
can't  buy  a  better  incubator  at  any  price. 
The  Queen  applies  hatching  conditions 
correctly.  Big  hatches,  chicks  come  out 
strong  and  vigorous.  Machines  costing 
$20  to  $45  do  no  better  work. 

Save  SIO  to  $12 

Let  me  send  you  my  Poultry  Guide  and  Catalog  to  show 
you  the  28  Special  Queen  Points— reasons  why  it's  the 
best  incubator  that  can  be  built.  Built  to  last  25  years 
and  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Write  any  National 
Bank  in  Lincoln  about  my  standing  or  dealings.  Distrib- 
uting houses  in  extreme  East  and  West  mean  quick 
deliveries.  Book  free.  Address 

P.  H.  WICK8TKUM,  Incubator  Han 
Box    9  ,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


More  Money!™  Poultry 


MOW  ia  the  time  to  get  in  the  money  .making  poul- 
J-'  try  business  with  one  of  my  Successful  Incuba- 
tors—only $6.75  up.  With  the  "Successful"  no 
experiments  or  trial  hatches  are  necessary— you  can 
be  sure  of  success  every  time. 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 

»  (Lite  Producers) 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

(Life  Preservers) 
give  most  chicks— raise  more  chicks— and  are  guaranteed 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  ever  it  behind  any  machine 
on  the  market.  Don't  buy  an  incubator  that  guarantees 
less  than  I  do.  Send  your  name  now  for  catalog,  low  price 
proposition,  guarantee,  and 
Free  Lessons  in  Poultry 
Raising  that  insure  success. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 

396  Second  St., UesUoines,  Ia. 
NOTE— Book  "How  to  Raise 
48  oat  of  60  Chicks",  10c— 
Catalog  U  FREE,    Get  It. 


M^ndy  Lee 


New  Principles  in  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,    ventilation  and 
moisture.   The  JUandy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, simple,  easy  to  operate.  Nochanceformistakeg, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.    Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.  Write  for  free  books  on  incabator  and 
Lee's  famous  Germozone,  Lice  Killer  and  E-g  Maker. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY, 
1133  Barney  (street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Alm&nao  (or  1913  has  224  papee  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 

Sediaof  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  15e. 
■  C.  SUOEAU&ER,  Bos  666  fc'reeport,  111. 


Foy's  Big  Book  VSWUSSi 

Tells  how  to  start  small  and  grow  big.  De- 
scribes world's  largest  pure-bred  poultry  f  anr 
and  gives  a  great  mass  of  useful  poultry  inf  or 
mat  ion.  Low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 
Hailed  4c.  F.  FOY,  Box  I  8,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Ceese,  Turkeys, 
also    Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 

Dogs.    Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  ^ook 

Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  58   Mankato.  Minn. 


Common  Spring  Poultry  Disease 

Responses  to  Significant  Queries 


t  HIS  spring  disease  seldom 
afflicts  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  flocki  at  first, 
and  is  a  liver  disease,  made 
dangerous  by  taking  cold.  If  birds 
so  afflicted  are  allowed  to  sit  and 
mope  around  with  the  flock  the  dis- 
ease becomes  contagious,  and  there 
will  be  other  cases,  and  le  strength 
of  future  flocks  of  chicks  impaired 
because  of  a  small  neglect  now.  Usu- 
ally the  first  taken  are  the  over-fat 
old  hens  or  the  younger  pullets 
pushed  into  heavy  over-fat  weight  by 
an  oevr  supply  of  grin.  These  soon 
develop  liver  enlargement,  after 
which,  if  you  notice  closely,  they 
move  more  slowly,  though  they  may 
look  extremely  healthy  about  the 
comb  and  face,  and  they  may  pro- 
duce for  awhile  a  reasonable  num- 
ber or  eggs.  It  is  when  the  shut-in 
days  come  that  the  danger  sets  in 
for  these.  An  over-fat  hen  with 
sluggish  lievr  takes  cold  easily. 
They  mope  off  to  one  side, 
and  in  some  cases  develop  the  sure 
signs  of  cold  by  difficult  breathing 
and  a  rattle  in  the  throat,  although 
there  are  cases  where  the  rattling 
does  not  show.  But,  no  matter,  at 
the  first  sign  of  the  moping  abjut 
the  hen  should  be  shut  away  from 
the  flock,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  the 
rattling  killed  and  burned,  if  you 
would  save  others,  for  at  that  stage  it 
has  become  an  infectious  disease. 
Don't  wait  for  a  dozen  cases.  The  man 
who  kills  off  the  first  sick  and  mopy 
fowls — and  if  they  mope  and  are  not 
vermin-infested,  then  they  are  surely 
sick,  and  you  never  know  of  what 
at  first — so,  as  I  began,  the  man  who 
kills  off  every  case  of  mopiness  saves 
— it  may  be  nearly  a  whole  flock — 
from,  death.  Notice  for  this  disease 
in  your  flock  this  spring.  Few  farm 
flocks  escape  it. 

Poor  Hatches 

Aldine,  Wye:  Concluded  last 
year  to  turn  my  incubator  into  a 
brooder,  and  what  do  you  think  of 
that?  It  holds  15  0  eggs,  and  so  far 
I  have  Jiever  succeeded  in  getting 
more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty 
chicks  out  of  that  number.  There 
should  be  plenty,  seemingly,  ready  to 
hatch  when  hatching  time  came 
about,  but  they  did  not  get  out.  And 
so,  I  said  last  year,  "I  use  you  no 
more  as  a  hatcher."  Now  what  was 
the  reason,  do  you  suppose? 

Answer — If  the  chicks  developed 
to  the  hatching  time,  then,  surely, 
the  incubator  is  not  at  all  to  blame. 
You  did  not  give  name  of  incubator 
plainly  enough  for  me  to  make  it 
out.  The  climate  and  you  together 
may  be  at  fault.  It  must  be  a  very 
dry  atmosphere  where  you  live. 
There  are  climates  so  dry  that  poul- 
try-raising is  a  cinch,  though  the 
getting  of  poultry  to  raise  is  more 
than  a  job  and  a  half  because  of  the 
dry  wind  hardening  the  shells  of  the 
eggs,  out  of  which  the  young  cannot 
pick  a  way.  Did  you  ever  write  and 
ask  that  incubator's  maker  how 
much  moisture  you  needed  in  that 
machine?  Don't  try  setting  it 
again  until  you  do — that  is,  if  you 
should  change  your  mind  and  con- 
clude once  more  to  try  it.  I  know 
some  poultry  keepers  in  your  state 
who  put  a  layer  of  sand  toward  the 


last  ten  days  of  the  hatch  in  the  nur- 
sery of  the  incubator  and  keep  this 
wet  all  of  the  time.  Then  the  last 
few  days  occasionally  sprinkle  the 
eggs,  and  thus  report  good  hatches. 

As  for  the  making  of  the  incuba- 
tor over  into  a  brooder,  nothing  to 
hinder  that.  I  have  often  seen  it 
done.  Give  it  extra  ventilation 
with  the  other  changes.  - 

Changing  Breeds 

E.  C.  C,  Illinois:  Would  you 
kindly  answer  the  following  ques- 
tion? Last  year  I  raised  thirty  pure- 
blood  White  Leghorns.  In  the  fall 
bought  that  many  more  at  market 
price.  These  pullets  have  been  run- 
ning with  my  old  flock  of  mixed 
chickens,  roosters  and  hens,  the  roos- 
ters a  tolerably  good  grade  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  The  Leghorns  have  been 
laying  of  late,  and  T  suppose  their 
eggs,  if  set,  would  produce  some  sort 
of  a  colored  half-breed.  Now  I  have 
concluded  to  get  rid,  right  away,  of 
all  my  old  flock,  roosters  and  hens 
and  put  this  money  into  all  White 
Leghorns,  and  try  to  make  a  specialty 
of  selling  eggs  for  hatching  purposes. 
I  will  start  with  about  seventy-five 
hens.  Now  how  many  male  birds  of 
the  White  Leghorn  must  I  put  with 
this  flock,  and  how  soon  until  I  can 
feel  safe  to  sell  their  eggs  without 
showing  trace  of  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  what  color  would  these  half- 
breeds  be? 

Answer — I  would  put  in  five  male 
birds  with  that  number  of  hens,  and 
you  must  know  they  are  strong  and 
healthy  and  good  breeders  if  you 
are  going  to  sell  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes.  Just  what  the  color  might 
be  I  am  not  quite  sure  of,  but  I 
judge — from  other  crosses  I  have 
seen  in  the  way  of  Plymouth  Rock 
and  other  breeds — mainly  black.  As 
to  how  long  it  will  be  safe  to  sell 
the  eggs  of  those  sixty  pullets  as 
pure-bred,  not  less  than,  thirty  days 
after  is  the  rule,  for  experiments 
have  shown  that  as  long  as  thirty- 
five  days  after  the  blood  of  a  previ- 
ous fertilization  of  the  hen  by  an- 
other breed  than  her  own  has  shown 
in  some  of  the  chicks  hatched  from 
her  eggs. 


The  Bourbon  Red 

Mrs.  M.,  Iowa:  For  some  years  I 
have  not  raised  turkeys,  though  every 
year  it  was  a  wrench  of  the  wish  not 
to.  But  disease,  the  blackhead,  I 
suppose,  came  on  the  place,  and  each 
year  brought  such  bad  luck  with  tur- 
keys for  me  that  I  became  discour- 
aged. Then  I  could  get  no  other 
kind  but  the  Bronze  near  by,  and 
these  were  never  up  to  size,  and  so 
wild.  I  was  ever  on  the  hunt  of  their 
nests,  and  the  crows  and  other  things 
found  them  oftener  than  I  did.  Now, 
I  feel  that  the  disease  must  be  off  the 
farm,  and  I  think  I  will  invest  in 
some  eggs  from  off,  and  would  like 
to  know  which  are  some  of  the  breeds 
really  considered  domestic  and  stay- 
at-home.  Thanking  you  in  advance 
for  your  answer. 

Answer — The  Bronze  and  Slate 
are  considered  to  be  the  roamers  in 
the  turkey  family,  the  former  lead- 
ing in  size  and  general  popularity. 
The  White  and  Buff  are  more  easily 
kept  at  home  than  the  above  two. 
The  Narragansett  and  the  Bourbon 
Red  are  considered  the  stay-at- 
homes,  and  if  kept  pure  and  not  al- 
lowed to  mix  in  with  other  breeds,  I 
believe  they  are  most  domestic. 
The  Narragansett  in  color  is 
black     and     steel     gray — that  is, 


Every  man,  wo- 
man,boyand  girl 
Interested  In 
poultry  to  write 
for  Johnson's 
new  book— Frees 


For  All  Who 

Wanted!   Own  Johnson's 

Old  Trusty 

Over  400.000  people  are 
making  chicken  profits 
with  the  Old  Trusty  Incu- 
bator. It  is  so  simple,  nearly  anybody  can 
successfully  operate  it.  Men,  women  and 
even  boys  and  girls,  in  alt  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  doing  it.  Why  don't  you?  Invest- 
ment is  less  than  SIO  for  genuine  Old  Trusty 
— freight  prepaid  east  of  Rockies  and  al- 
lowed that  far  if  you  live  beyond. 

30  to  90  Days'  Free  Trial 
—And  10  Year  Guarantee 

Tlmt's  how  the  Johnsons  have  sold  nearly  half 
a  million  Old  Trustvs.  Y<m  get  same  terms.  You 
take  no  risk.  Pronts  from  the  first  hatch  pay 
back  the  cost  of  the  0:d  Trusty.  Get  proof  In 
Johnson's  new  book. 


w 


*■     t  Send yonr name 
lite.  on  a  postal;  the 
Jobunoi.s*  new 


book  Is  ready.    It's  a  real 
love  Btory  about  chickens 
and  bow  to  make  tbe  most 
money  with  them.  Written 
and  printed  by  tbe  Johnsons 
after  17  years' •  experience 
and  after  receiving  millions 
of  letters  from  customers. 
Every  page  a  money-ma- 
k)  i. g  sermon.  Send  postal  to 
JOHNSON-lncubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


All  Steel  Triple  Wall  Double 
Air  Space  Incubator. 

It  bears  the  label 
of  the  F'ire  Un- 
derwriters, which 
insures  durabil- 
ity and  protec- 
tion. It  is  built 
entirely  of  metal, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  press- 
ed fibre  inner 
lining.  Double  air 
space  on  all  sides,  top  and  bottom. 
Send  for  our  catalog  showing  the  most 
complete  line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  United  States. 

MACOMB    POULTRY    SUPPLY  CO., 
Box  D,  Macomb,  III. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


From  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Greatest! 

Egg  layers.  Biggest  money-making  strains.! 
Prices  Low.     Don't  Buy  An  Egg  till  you  I 

Bee  our  Circular,  mailed  for  2  cents     Write  today.  I 

Farmer's  Poultry  Co.  B<  35  Mankato, Minn.  I 


Cfi  DDETCnC  Chickens.  Ducks.  Geese  and 
0«    DllCtUd    Turkey*     Hardy,  unrthern 

raised  pure  bred,  of  finest  plumage.  Powell, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Am'  ■ 
>ca  s  greatest  poultry  farm.  S^nd  4c  for  large. 
Bos  19th  Annual  Catalog  and  Poultry  Book. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  812,  Maokato,  Minn. 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm, 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  ili  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1913  Write 
Henry  Pfile.  Box    625  rreeport.  III. 


Best  Paying  Varieties Pnre  Br< 


5ft  m 

Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Eggs,  Dogs 
and  Incubators.  All  at  Low  Prices, 

Bend  4c.  for  my  Book  which  gives  reliable 
Information  worth  many  dollars  to  you 

W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  931  Mankato,  Minn. 


Blanket  Bee  Book 


For  Beginners — Shows  you  how  to  get  started  to 

raising-  these  wonderful  little  money-makers — describes 
our  '  beginner's  outfits'1  which  are  cut  in  price  to  get 
you  started  cheaply — contains  boiled  down  information 
oncareof  bees,  prevention  of  diseasesand  many  other  val- 
uable tips — most  fascinating  study  on  earth — start  now. 
For  Old  Timers — Shows  you  a  line  of  supplies  that 
will  meet  every  want,  no  matter  wbat,  at  prices  that 
can't  be  beaten — good  guide  for  every  professional. 

How  to  Double  Poultry  Profits 

Fully  90#  of  all  poultry  raisers,  so  Uncle  Sam  says, 
could  double  their  profits — our  128-page  book  tells  how 
concentrated  experience  of  best  raisers  in  the  country 
— tells  how  to  make  each  bird  a  winner — how  to  avoid 
the  ruts  and  losses — how  to  buy  your 
supplies  right.  We  will  never  recom  - 
mend  buying  a  cent's  worth  you 
don't  need — we  couldn't  afford  to. 

The  books  themselves  are  both  Free, 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  pay  the  post-  r. 
age.  Send  3c  for  1  or  5c  for  both.  V< 
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a  main  hody  of  feathers  is 
ick,  edg.  .1  with  steel  gray 
is  a  hu'ge  turkey,  and  the 
iinbon  Red  is  as  large  if  kept  u 
standard.  Its  color  is  a  deep 
jvvnish  red,  except  the  tail,  which 
ist  be  white,  as  well  as  certain 
rts  of  the  wings.  They  are  ex- 
lent  egg-producers  and  will  lay 
nd  the  hen  houses  and  barns,  or 
tero  you  make  them  nests.  They 
t  their  name  from  Bourbon 
inty.  Kentucky,  it  is  said,  and  the 
inois  prairies,  Kentucky  woods 
i  Allegheny  ranges  claim  the 
■dit  of  producing  them  first  in  a 
Id  state.       IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Tuberculosis  in  Fowls 
uberculous  fowls  are  usually  found 
premises  where  the  disease  is  pres- 
;  or  has  been  present  in  either  cat- 

or  hogs  or  both.  The  disease  is 
ised  by  germs  or  minute  vegetable 
nanism  known  as  the  bacterium 
lerciilosis.  This  organism  is 
ictly  parasitic,  and  does  not  find 
iditions  favorable  for  growth  out- 
e  of  the  animal  body,  but  it  may 
;  in  the  soil  protected  from  sun- 
ne  for  a  number  of  years, 
rhe  disease  or  infection  may  be 
nsmitted  directly  from  a  tubercu- 
s  fowl  to  healthy  ones,  but  it  is 
loubtedly  more  frequently  spread 
ough  the  foodstuffs  which  are  ob- 
led  from  the  droppings  of  tubercu- 
s  cattle  or  hogs.     The  droppings 

the  diseased  birds  contain  the 
ms  which- serve  as  a  means  of  dis- 
linating  the  disease  through  the 
ire  flock. 

iome  of  the  outbreaks  have  been 
ught  to  notice  through  the  finding 

this  disease  among  cattle  and 
;s  by  means  of  the  tuberculin  test, 
^he  general  appearance  of  the 
Is  received  at  this  laboratory  for 
gnosis  and  experimental  purposes 

not  been  such  as  would  lead  one 
suspect  that  they  were  sick  with 
erculosis  or  any  other  disease.  In 

instance  one  of  the  fowls  had  a 
f  pale  comb  and  was  extremely 
i,  a  condition  which  has  been 
ularly  termed  "going  light"  by 
ltry  raisers. 

'he  disease  develops  slowly  among 
Is  as  well  as  in  other  animals,  and 
;r  they  are  noticed  to  be  ill  they 
jer  for  months  before  they  die. 
ause  of  the  slowness  of  the  dis- 
'•  and  lack  of  interest  and  curl- 
y  concerning  it,  this  disease  has 
bably  been  allowed  to  go  unrecog- 
ad  by  a  number  of  poultry  raisers, 
rhe  chief  bodily  alteration  arising 
m  tuberculosis  Is  a  small,  usually 
»ed  spot,  varying  in  size,  and 
iKing  from  a  white  to  a  yellowish 
ite  In  color.  This  constitutes 
at  is  known  as  a  tubercle.  The 
jercle  is  soft  at.  first,  and  ,of  a 
•eHellke  consistency;  later  It  be- 
nes  hard  and  grity.  This  can  be 
termlned  by  cutting  thorn  with  a 
Jfe. 

In  the  chicken  the  liver  Is  the  chief 
;an  selected  as  the  point  of  attack, 
e  liver  becomes  enlarged  and  cov- 
>d  with  small  spots  or  tubercles, 
ilch  may  be  soft  or  calcified 
ritty)  depending  upon  the  stage  of 
?  dlseatte.  At  times  the  Intestines 
t.v  be  covered  with  tubercles  and 
sy  may  also  be  found  In  the  shect- 
e  tissue  supporting  the  Intestines. 
IS  lungs,  or  "lights,"  are  rarely  af- 
Hed. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  disease  It 


becomes  necessary  to  provide  sanitary 
surroundings.  The  hen  house  or 
brooder  should  be  well  ventilated  and 
should  have  plenty  of  sunshine.  The 
manure  should  not  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  quantity.  The  interior 
of  the  house  should  be  whitewashed 
twice  a  year.  The  drinking  jars 
should  be  cleansed  by  boiling,  and  the 
feeding  places  should  be  cleansed 
regularly. 

When  an  outbreak  appears  the 
healthy  birds  should  be  removed,  if 
possible,  into  new  quarters.  If  this 
is  not  possible,  then  the  sick  fowls 
should  be  separated  from  the 
healthy  ones  and  the  house  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected.  Tuber- 
culous chicken  carcasses  should  not 
be  fed  to  swine,  as  the  latter  may 
contract  the  disease  from  the  car- 
casses. Eggs  from  tuberculous 
fowls  should  be  considered  us  un- 
s  fe  for  food  and  should  not  be  used 
unless  thoroughly  cooked.  If  tu- 
berculous fowls  are  placed  on  the 
market  they  should  be  sold  subject 
to  inspection.    DR.  W.  L.  BOYD. 


The  Nonsitter 
The  demand  for  hens  that  are  not 
cluckers  is  gradually  on  the  in- 
crease, especially  for  those  who 
hatch  by  the  incubator  and  raise  by 
the  brooder.  These  people  get  pro- 
voked at  the  hen  asking  time  to  rest 
up  a  little.  It  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to.  breed  out  the  incubating 
instinct,  yet  long  strides  have  been 
made  that  way  with  the  Leghorns, 
Hamburgs,  Houdans  and  some  oth- 
ers. Certain  poultrymen  insist  that 
the  hen  is  always  a  healthier  hen  if 
she  is  a  brooding  hen;  that  she  pro- 
duces a  greater  number  of  fertile 
eggs  and  that  breeding  out  the  de- 
sire to  raise  a  family  breeds  out  the 
mating  instinct.  However,  this  last 
would  not  matter  so  much  were  one 
in  the  business  for  producing  mar- 
ket eggs  in  number.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  a  fine  inducement  if 
one  could  force  such  hens  to  lay  fer- 
tile eggs  during  the  time  hatching 
eggs  were  wanted.  There  would  be 
the  rub.  You  must  take  the  risk 
of  using  many  eggs  to  get  a  moder- 
ate number  of  chicks. 


A  Better  Shoe 


The  "Patriot" 


In  the  "Patriot"  you  get  the  maximum  of 
style,  comfort  and  service — three  qualities 
not  often  combined  in  a  shoe. 

The  "Patriot"  is  the  special  pride  of  our 
23  big  factories.  The  most  skilled  shoe- 
makers among  our  10,000  experts  are  mak- 
ing it. 

We  make  over  750  styles  of  "Star  Brand" 
Shoes.    The  leather  in  each  hide  is  utilized 
according  to  grade.    Only  the  finest  cuts  are 
used  in  the  "Patriot".  Each  pair 
is  as  good  as  every  other  pair. 
The  style  shown  is  one  of  our  newest  models  for  Spring — made  of 
finest  gun  metal  leather,  hand  welt,  oak  leather  soles — New  Rex  last. 
Better  than  many  other  shoes  costing  a  dollar  more 

Beware  of  Adulterated  Shoes 

More  than  90%  of  all  shoes  sold  at  S4.00  and  less  eon- 
tain  paperboard,  leatherboard  and  other  cheap  substi 
tutes  for  leather.  You  pay  leather  prices  for  them. 

Pure  Shoe  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  and 
fourteen  different  states  are  designed  to  protect  you. 
We  heartily  endorse  this  legislation.  The  rights  of 
100  million  consumers  are  greater  than  a  few  hundred 
manufacturers. 

There  is  one  way  to  be  sure  you  are  getting  an 
honest  leather   shoe — simply  ask  for  "Star 
Brand"  shoes  with  our  name  on  the  sole  and 
our  Star  on  the  heel.    No  substitutes  for  leather 
are  ever  used 

The  "Patriot"  and  other  "Star  Brand"  shoes 
are  sold  by  nearly  20,000  good  merchants.  Look 
up  the  dealer  in  your  town  or  write  us  for  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 

Roberts,  Johnson  §  Rand 

Branch  of  International  Shoe  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ST.  LOUIS 


J 


Filling  the  Incubator 

In  setting  the  incubator  some  peo- 
ple fill  it  up  with  more  eggs  than  it 
is  made  to  hold.  They  place  bottom 
eggs  down  on  the  small  end  and  lay 
eggs  on  top.  The  large  end  of  the 
egg  contains  the  air  cell,  and  this  is 
why  It  is  left  free,  I  suppose.  At 
the  first  testing,  which  should  be 
not  later  than  the  seventh  day, 
whatever  surplus  fertile  eggs  are 
left  over  from  the  exact  filling  of 
the  trays  with  eggs  in  normal  posi- 
tion can  be  put  under  hens.  At  a  sec- 
ond testing  these  are  likely  to  again 
be  needed  to  till  out  vacant  space 
in  the  incubator  trays.  In  fact,  I 
always  fill  out  after  toHtlnn  with 
eggs  set  under  hens  at  the  Bame 
time  I  filled  the  innilifi  or.  I  find 
this  the  best  way  to  Ket  on  a  large 
flock  of  chl'ks  all  of  one  a«o. 

If  one  risks  filling  the  Incubator 
with  more  okkh  thnn  its  real  eapaeltj 
at  starting,  then  one  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  Incubator  and  turn  up  the  egns 
standing  on  end  quite  often  to  tlm 
riKht  position,  putting  the  top  one» 
In  their  plpce. 


Anchor  yourMill-Silo- 

Tower-Etc.  Today 


WITH 


Drive  and  Twist  Anchors 

IT  WILL  PROTECT  THEM  AGAINST  THE  COMING  WIND  STORMS. 

The  Drive  and  Twist  Anchor 

can  be  installed  in  one  minute  by  one  man. 
No  digging — just  drive  with  a  sledge  and  twist 
with  a  bar.  Made  in  three  sizes.  Your  dealer 
has  them.    Write  for  free  booklet. 


_  14O0  West  Avenue, 

The  Vote-Berger  Co.,  la  crosse,  Wisconsin 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH  CHICKENS 

la  plainly  and  completely  told  In 

UNCLE  SAM'S  POULTRY  BOOK 

A  complete  guide  to  poultry  culture 
written  by  government  experts  Worth 
$10.00  to  ynu  and  sold  for  only  I'll  cents, 
and  by  our  plan  you  can  get  Ml  cents 
back.  Send  10  l-oeilt  mumps  or  I  linn 
today  for  It.  You  ran  gel  It  only  from 
ua.  Uncle  Pain  nays  to  use  an  Incubator 
to  got   the   moid   satisfactory    revolts  ami 

THE  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

Ih  the  only  one  built  as  be  says  an  Incubator  should  be  made. 
Heavy,  strong,  of  best  material  and  modern  tenures  in>i  round  In 
•  ny   other   machine      Complete  control  of  heal.    II  AT<  II KS  CHICKS 

THAT   I.IVH.     60  dnya   free   trial,    guarant  I    tin   years  Kictghl 

Paid.  Illg  catalogue  free  Head  for  II  today  and  get  your  chirk* 
unto    the    lilgh-prlced    market    an  sunn    n»    possible.     Chickens  and 

ecci    .lie    K"!i.g    lo    |,e    lilfclir,    thin  winter  than   cm   lull.'   known  them 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.        Box  IS,  Fremont,  Neli. 


FREE  TRIAL  p5£h 


Dndgrr  onglnon  nro  m.ioV  for  hard  work  -long  years  nf  II — 
made  lo  do  any  wot  k  on  Hin  farm  thai  re<|tilrea  engine,  power. 
And  lo  move  lion  here1  ,  i>i"i»>  1I1011  von  1  .m't  uftoid  loinis* 
-  I.i:  I"  t'S  SI.NI)  Vol'  A  HAIX.I'.H  ON  l-'KI-.K  TKIAI 
Teal  ll  right  on  your  farm -leal  il  your  own  way.  II  ll  doesn't 
make  good  our  claims,  you  »«■'»  buy  It  Can  unroll  ei  lie  fun  1  ' 
Then  wnto  today  lor  catalog  Slain  sire  engine  you 
Farwr  »  wnuld  like  and  send  y..nr  Implement  denlnr'l  nam* 
FrisM        There  are  do  strings  01  ubbgaiient  in  ihu  nllr,  \v>  ia>  all  rial «. 

GASOLINE    THK  CHR  ISTF.NSF.N  KNC.INKF.RINC.  CO. 
ENGINES   Utk  llndirer  Sttcrt  •  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


WhM    writing    to    flic   inlvcrt  iscis   on    this  (Mgfl 
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Gangs  Are  Flexible  in 
The  Frame 


Boxings  Wearl 
Evenly  From 
End  to  End-No 
Binding 


ville 


pis 


Flexible  where  it  should  be 
— in  the  frame!  The  only  disk  that  wears  boxings  evenly  from  end  to  end- 
spools  are  not  cramped— there  is  no  binding.  That  means  less  friction  and 
lighter  draft.    The  draft  comes  only  from  the  work  being  done. 

This  is  the  famous  Budlong  Harrow  used  with  greatest  success  for  so  many 
years  and  now  improved  for  even  greater  success,  better  results. 

Note  These  Other  Advantages 

Gangs  roll  on  their  bumpers  at  inner  ends,  so  all  side  pressure  is  perfectly 
equalized — no  strain  on  other  parts  of  machine.  Independent  adjustment  of 
each  drawbar  allows  either  side  to  cut  deep  or  shallow— works  perfectly  on 
uneven  ground.  Disks  made  of  open  hearth  rolled  steel  of  heaviest  gauge.  Sharpened 
on  both  sides.  Removable  bearings  made  of  maple  or  chilled  iron  and  are  oiled  through 
tube  extending  up  through  weight  boxes.    Direct  hitch  to  gangs,  and  eveners 


placed  under  pole.  No  neck  weight. 

Be  Sure  to  Read  Our  Book 
Before  You 
Buy  Any 
Harrow 


Write  Us  a  Postal 

Read  all  facts.  Note  that  Janesville  Harrows 
are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes;  concave, 
plow-cut,  spading  or  cut-out  disks,  one  or  two 
levers,  with  or  without  tongue  trucks  and 
transports,  to  cut  from  5  to  10  feet  in  width, 
equipped  with  16,  18  or  20  inch  discs.  Don't 
buy  till  you  read  our  booklet. 

The  Janesville  Machine 
Company 

33  Center  Street, 
Janesville, 
Wis. 


BOOK 

FREE! 


Build  Up  Run  Down  Stock 

Are  your  horses  thin,  rough-coated,  unable  to  do  heavy  work;  cows 
scrawny,  weak,  producing  little;  sheep  in  poor  flesh,  with 
uneven  fleeces;  hogs  stunted,  making  no  gains?  Rather 
poor  outlook  for  a  profitable  season ! 


Pratts  Profit-sharing 
Booklet  and  1913  Al- 
manac FREE  at  dealers, 
or  write  us. 

Our  products  are  sold 
by  dealers  everywhere, 
or 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Before  You  Milk  Your  Cows  Asam  ,Wri*e 

— —   —  —  — —     °        for  the 

GREAT  WESTERN  CD  EC 

SEPARATOR  Book  Sent  rllCE 

Our  free  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  cream  and  butter-profit  facts.^ 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  all  the  cream,  highest  quality  cream, 
with  leastwork  and  biggestprofils  for  the  longesttermof years.  It  shows 
you  in  plain  figures  how  to  make  from  $5.00  to  $15  00  more  from 
every  cow,  per  year,  whether  you  now  own  a  cream  separator 
or  not.    Don't  yon  want  this  great  book.  FREE?    Get  aU  the 


Facts  You  Want  to  Know  About  Separators 


or  ragged  edges  to  hold  milk  and  collect  dirt.  The  Great  Western  is  ball  bearing 
throughout.  Perfectly  uniform  balls.  60  to  100%  harder  than  regular.  Ball  races 
tempered  so  file  cannot  cut  them.  We  will  arrange  for  you  to  get  a  Great 
Western  on  any  kind  of  atrial  to  prove  that  our  claims  are  not  strong  enough. 
Mf-kiAr?  Ju8t  ma"  us  y°ur  and  address  on  a  postal  for  the  big.  flue. 

i-vvjyv,  illustrated  Great  Western  Book.    It's  worth  MONEY  to  you. 

I^OCKjSLAND^PLOW  CO.,    338C  Second  Ave.,     Rock  Island,  III,  y 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  just  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  coUection.  Always  mention  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Parmer  when  writing  advertisers. 


This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the.  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  sighed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Horse  Picks  Up  a  Nail. 
A.  S.,  Ong,  Neb.:  Would  like  to 
know  what  to  do  for  the  following 
described  horse:  He  has  a  large  foot, 
the  cause  of  which  I  do  not  know. 
It  has  been  so  for  about  five  months. 
I  have  blistered  it,  then  poulticed, 
and  used  several  remedies  on  it.  The 
horse  did  not  step  on  it  until  about 
a  month  ago,  but  is  most  awful  lame. 
The  swelling  is  in  the  shape  of  ring- 
bone, but  I  am  quite  sure  that  isn't 
the  trouble.  It  has  grown  a  sort  of 
a  ridge  down  on  the  hoof.  The  hoof 
has  contracted.  He  isn't  stiff  in  the 
ankle,  he  steps  straight  on  the  hoof, 
and  there  is  a  little  fever  in  the 
swelling.  I  neglected  to  tell  you  how 
this  came  on  the  horse.  He  was 
worked  in  the  morning,  and  on  tak- 
ing out  at  noon  was  very' lame,  the 
first  lameness  that  was  noticed.  His 
foot  was  cleaned,  but  nothing  was 
found.  The  next  thing  was  the 
blister. 

Answer — From  the  description  I 
would  judge  that  this  horse  had 
picked  up  a  nail.  As  a  usual  thing 
this  is  not  noticed  unless  the  nail 
happens  to  stay  in  the  foot.  The  re- 
sults of  nail  pricks  are  often  very 
serious.  It  is  possible  that  this  may 
not  be  the  case.  It  would  take  an 
examination  by  a  veterinarian  to  de- 
termine the  cause.  If  there  is  not  a 
qualified  man  near,  we  would  sug- 
gest using  a  cantharides  blister,  put- 
ting on  at  night  and  washing  off  in 
the  morning.  Tie  the  horse's  head  so 
that  he  cannot  get  his  mouth  to  the 
blister.  The  part  should  be  kept 
greased  for  two  weeks,  when  the 
blister  can  be  applied  again.  If  a 
ringbone  is  the  cause,  the  horse 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible 
for  about  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and 
the  blister  renewed  every  two  weeks. 


cement  over  it.  I  have  not  observed 
or  heard  of  any  chemical  action  on 
cement. 

Answer — This  writer  does  not 
state  whether  he  regards  the  pit  silo, 
when  everything  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  the  most  economical  ami 
practical  silo  for  ordinary  use.  Per- 
haps after  he  has  had  a  few  years' 
experience  with  it  he  may  be  able  to 
give  us  further  information  on  the 
subject. 


Soft  Answer  Turneth  Away  Wrath 
W.  R.  W.,  Custer,  S.  D.:  It  is  as- 
tonishing the  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion available.  Referring  to  your 
reply  to  A.  S.  C,  Wilbur,  Neb.,  on 
page  22,  February  1,  will  say  that 
there  are  several  subsoil  attach- 
ments for  ordinary  walking  and 
gang  plows,  one  of  which  may  be 
had  for  $5.  This  one  is  probably 
the  best  of  them  all. 

Answer — There  was  no  misinfor- 
mation in  the  reply  referred  to.  It 
simply  stated  that  the  writer  did  not 
know  of  any  such  attachment.  That 
was  not  misinformation;  it  was 
merely  the  bare,  undecorated  truth, 
just  as  it  emerged  from  a  mind  satu- 
rated with  humility. 


Trying  Out  a  Pit  Silo 

H.  E.  C,  Pender,  Neb.:  I  will  try 
to  answer,  in  part,  queries  of  E.  C. 
K.  in  regard  to  pit  silo,  page  24, 
February  8.  I  put  one  down  last 
fall;  have  filled  it  the  second  time 
with  dry  corn  fodder.  I  run  water 
on  it,  while  cutting  it,  from  a  supply 
tank.  I  do  not  object  to  the  pres- 
ence of  corn  in  the  silage.  I  do  not 
think  silage  a  practical  feed  for 
hogs,  nor  do  I  regard  as  practical  to 
put  corn  in  the  center  of  the  silo. 
Pit  silos  should  be  walled  up,  four 
to  six  inches  thick,  below  the  frost 
line,  and  the  remainder  can  be  plas- 
tered. The  plastering  had  better  be 
done  in  sections  while  the  pit  is  be- 
ing dug.  A  good  way  is  to  take 
woven  wire  fencing  and  pack  it 
closely  to  the  earth  wall,  and  then 


Feeding  Value  of  Sweet  Corn  Shucks 

J.  E.,  Nebraska  City,  Xeb.:  Will 
you  please  give  me  information  in 
regard  to  the  feeding  value  of  the 
shucks  of  sweet  corn,  which  are  run 
run  through  a  silo  cutter  and  into 
a  silo  during  the  canning  season, 
while  they  are  green? 

Answer — Besides  being  very  suc- 
culent and  appetizing,  these  shucks 
have  the  same  feeding  value  that 
green  corn  silage,  without  the  corn, 
would  have.  When  fed  in  connec- 
tion with  alfalfa  or  clover  they 
make  a  balanced  ration.  For  fat- 
tening animals  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  add  corn  to  the  ration,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  greatest  and  .most 
economical  result.  For  milk  cattle, 
a  little  grain,  with  an  extra  allow- 
ance  of  alfalfa  or  clover,  would 
make  a  proper  feed.  By  all  means 
put  them  into  a  silo  while  green,  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  go  to 
waste. 


A  Few  Things  About  Ginseng 

D.  J.  N.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho:  Can 
you  tell  me  a  few  things  about  gin- 
seng? How  tall  does  it  grow?  Will 
it  grow  in  the  mountains?  How  big 
do  the  oldest  roots  get?  How  much 
is  it  worth  per  pound?  Does  it 
grow  in  a  dry  country?  Does  it 
have  any  kind  of  berries  on  it  when 
it  is  in  bloom? 

Answer — Unless  you  know  where 
you  can  sell  the  roots  at  a  profitable 
price,  and  the  prospective  purchaser 
will  contract  to  take  them  when 
they  reach  the  proper  marketable 
size,  at  a  specific  remunerative 
price,  it  will  not  pay  you  to  waste 
either  time  or  thought  over  the  mat- 
ter. There  is  at  present  no  general 
market  demand  for  the  root  and  no 
established  market  price.  It  re- 
quires expert  knowledge  to  produce 
them,  even  in  favorable  localities, 
and  Idaho  does  not  have  the  best 
climatic  conditions  for  this  industry. 
You  better  turn  your  attention  to 
something  that  is  worth  while. 

A  Telephone  Experience. 

To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  an 
article  written  by  "C.  L.  E.,  Mullen, 
Neb.,"  regarding  telephone  rights,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  sooner  the  peo- 
ple all  over  the  United  States  begin 
to  show  the  Bell  Telephone  company 
its  place,  the  better.  This  company 
is  a  trust,  and  if  it  does  not  do  right, 
get  after  it  at  once.  We  have  had  an 
experience  recently.  It  bought  out 
the  independent  line,  which  gave  ex- 
cellent service.  I  said  it  bought,  I 
meant  forced  it  out.  Now  it  raises 
its  rates  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  month. 
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ad  not  half  the  time  can  one  get  In 
call.  It  thinks  the  people  must  sub- 
llt  to  it.  There  were  over  forty 
hones  taken  out  last  ween,  and  more 
re  going  out.  It  is  time  the  ~overn- 
lent  got  control.  Such  a  trust  or 
lonopoly  should  not  be  tolerated.  It 
ikes  all  it  can  get  and  gives  nothing 
ithout  asking  a  big  price.  It  can- 
ot  take  ground  for  lines  without 
ayjng  for  it,  and  if  I  had  my  say, 
d  fight  it  to  a  finish.  I  sincerely 
ope  the  Nebraska  farmers  will  seek 
dvice  from  various  good  authorities 
ntil  they  find  out  whether  a  com- 
any  can  take  all  and  give  nothing. 
Idaho.  A.  G.  BAIRNS. 

breeding  Up  the  Indian  Horse 
In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Twentieth 
entury  Farmer  I  saw  a  picture  with 
a  article  on  a  certain  sway-back 
tare;  the  question  of  endurance  is 
iscussed  to  an  extent.  The  accom- 
anying  picture  is  taken  on  the 
apago  Indian  reservation  in  south- 
•n  Arizona  and  is  one  of  a  horse 
)me  twenty  odd  years  old  that  has 


field.  The  more  comfortable  a  horse 
can  b°  kept,  the  better  it  will  thrive 
on  the  feed  it  gets.  Exposure  to  in- 
clement weather  should  be  avoided 
at  all  times,  whether  in  the  daytime 
or  at  night.  It  is  not  well  for  a 
horse,  habituated  to  a  warm  stable, 
to  be  exposed  to  extreme  weather, 
unless  it  is  at  work.  To  violate  this 
injunction  subjects  an  owner  to  the 
danger  of  pneumonia. 


ft'ore  About  the  Silo 

W.  P.,  Fairfield,  Neb.:  After 
reading  your  answer  to  E.  C.  K., 
Kearney,  Neb.,  on  "Silage  as  a  FooG 
for  Hogs,"  I  will  say,  as  I  am  agent 
for  a  stave  silo,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  get  a  number  of  farmers'  views 
on  feeding  silage  to  hogs,  as  well  as 
to  other  stock  on  their  farms.  Silage 
has  medicinal  properties  that  aid  di- 
gestion. In  winter  It  furnishes  a 
succulent  food,  when  such  food  is 
most  needed.  The  acids  of  the  si- 
lage act  as  appetizers,  keeping  the 
animal  hungry  and  the  digestive 
tract  healthy.  A  hog  will  consume 
four  pounds  of  silage  per  day,  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  other  food, 
and  will  be  slick  and  smooth. 
There  are  some     results     to  be 


S.  a.vliack  Horse,  Twenty  Years  Old 


>en  used  by  the  Indians  ever  since 

was  a  colt,  and  while  other  horses 
■tve  given  out  on  the  trails  the  old 
vay-back  has  always  kept  up,  and 
i  far  as  endurance  is  concerned  he 

as  good  as  any  horse  without  a 
lemish,  and  better  than  most  of 
lem.  Old  as  he  is,  he  is  still  in  con- 
ant  use  by  the  Indians  today. 

Dr.  Richards,  the  man  holding  the 
orBe,  is  the  government  agent,  and 
i  interested  greatly  in  the  breeding 
p  of  the  Indian  horses  in  this  local- 
y  and  worked  hard  to  induce  the 
overnment  to  send  a  first-class  horse 
>  this  part  of  the  country  for  the  ex- 
luslve  use  of  the  Indians.  The  re- 
ult  of  his  endeavors  is  a  registered 
oach  horse.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  government  will  keep  the  good 
rork  up,  as  the  Indians  have  little 
lse  to  depend  on  other  than  their 
tock,  and  the  horse  is  the  biggest 
art  of  the  stock  they  own.  . 

Yuma,  Ariz.       BYKON  GRAY. 

Winter  (  are  of  Horse* 
T.  J.  P.,  Weston,  la.:  Is  it  rl^'lit, 
fter  working  horses  all  day  or 
riving  them,  to  turn  them  out  these 
old  nights,  even  if  they  are  accue- 
omed  to  being  out  in  the  field  when 
ot  working?  If  horses  that  are 
ept  in  the  field  nightn  are  used  a 
ew  days  and  kept  In  the  barn  while; 
hey  are  used,  would  they  take  cold 
y  being  turned  out  nights,  after  you 
re  through  usinK  them,  because 
hey  were  kept  up  while  they  were 
forking? 

Answer — It  is  not  best  for  any 
torses  to  spend  winter  nights  In  the 


gained  from  the  ground  silo,  but  the 
pit  silo  is  not  generally  favored  ex- 
cept as  a  temporary  expedient.  When 
the  pit  silo  is  plastered  with  cement 
I  find  the  acids  in  silage  corrode  and 
disintegrate  the  cement,  and  after 
long  use  the  cement  walls  become 
rough  and  crumbly.  The  alkaline 
nature  of  the  cement  neutralizes  the 
acids  of  silage,  which  produces  a  low 
grade  of  silage  around  the  cement 
walls.  From  a  recent  experiment  it 
was  found  that  one  ounce  of  pure 
cement  would  neutralize  the  acid  in 
twenty-seven  ounces  of  silage.  There! 
is  always  danger  from  gas,  which 
forms  in  a  silo  that  has  no  air  drain- 
age, as  is  the  case  with  the  pit  silo. 
All  building  materials,  such  as  brick, 
cement  blocks  or  stone,  are  conduc- 
tors of  heat  and  cold  and  moisture. 
In  silos  built  of  such  material  there 
is  often  found  a  low  grade  of  silage 
around  the  outside  walls.  A  round, 
wooden  BtaVe  silo,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  has  proved  most 
satisfactory.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  only  from  the  best  silos. 

Answer — This  paper  would  like 
to  hear  from  others  upon  this  propo- 
sition. There  are  many  cement 
silos  In  use  In  the  territory  covered 
by  this  paper,  and  such  have  been  In 
use  in  lower  Canada  for  many  years. 
Let  the  ownerB  of  such  silos  tell  the 
••ubllc  what  they  think  about  them. 
Perhaps  the  manner  in  which  1 1 1  *  - 
cement  la  mixed — that  la,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  mortar — has  something 
ti  do  with  the  permanence  of  the 
ce  nent  structure. 


You  Can  Depend  on  the  "PI.OTTB  CITY"  for  Satisfactory  Besults. 

The  "Flour  City"  30  H.  P.  tractor  purchased  of  you  two  years 
ago  has  given  me  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Am  farming  to  wheat 
about  900  acres,  and  do  all  my  work  with  the  "Flour  City,"  as  I 
keep  no  teams. 

I  have  used  several  different  makes  of  tractors,  but  like  the 
"Flour  City"  best,  and  can  do  more  work  with  it  than  any  other.  It 
is  built  on  the  right  plan,  it  has  the  strength  and  is  not  very  heavy; 
the  upkeep  is  very  reasonable,  and  the  transmission  is  the  best  I 
ever  saw.  Have  experienced  no  trouble  in  operating  the  tractor 
the  past  two  years  and  can  recommend  it  as  the  best  on  the  market. 
Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  beg  to  remain.    Yours  truly. 

 SAM  ARD,  Sterling.  Colo.    Jan  7,  1913. 

The  1913  "Flour  City"  has  many  new  features  which  add  to  its) 
efficiency.    If  interested  send  for  catalogue. 

KINN  ARD- HAINES  CO.,  844  44th  Ave.  No.,  MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


95  AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  fScsplendid-?at 


IS 

■B  ^^k^    _^^^^Sf      1  iiuujduua  m  use  isfaction  justifies 

H,     ^8hB^H^0^      your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
jj/l    Baa     ^^^^^^^^  furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run 

ning,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep- 
arator for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  if  you  have  an  old  separator  of.  any 
make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of  charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  ordtrs  filled  from  Western  points.  Write  today  (or  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1087,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


GOING  TO  BUILD  A  SILO? 

lend  your  name  today  for  our  silo  book.  Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos.  Get  most  authorita 
e9  on  silage  feeding  profits  and  startling  facts  about 

The  Hinge  Door  and  Lansing  Silos 


(Copyrighted) 

Hinge-Door  Silo  haa  the  only  practical  door  construction.   Book  Free— write  quick. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  E.St.  Louis,  HI..  Maryville  Mo.Topeka.  Kas.. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Denver,  Col  ,  Cedar  Kap- 


Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

General  Offices:     •     Lincoln,  Neb.   ids,  Iowa,  Spokane,  Wash.    Write  t>cpt.         Nearest  Office. 


PluntiiiK   % -I i  Tree  Seeds 

A.  K.  A..  Orion,  Neb.:  I  feathered 
a  quantity  of  seeds  froin  ash  trees 
earlier  in  the  winter 


What 
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PARCEL  POST  SCALES 

Made  l>y  "KEEN  KUTTER"  CO. 

The  name  "Keen  Kutter"  is 
;i  positive  guarantee  to  you  of 
their  accuracy  and  unexcelled 
quality.  These  scales  indicate 
automatically  .-md  correctly  iu 

cents  tlie  cost  of  postage  on 
parcels  by  /ones,  in  accordance 
with  (be  new  parcel  post  law. 
We  offer  yon  these  Keen  Kut- 

ler  Scales'  and  The  Twentieth 

Century  Parmer,  one  year,  both 
for  $•'!.")(>,  delivery  charges  pre 
paid. 

Address 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA.  N  i  B 


Polly  Guaranteed  by  the 
Keen  Kutter  <  '•>. 


Tin-  Twentieth  Century  Karmer  will  not  knowlimly  pulillsb  an  iid\cr 
II  .  in.  hi  i,r  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  docn  not  do  oxartlj  an  It  ad 
vertlneH     Any  Hiibmrllier  who  MihIm  thnt  an  advertiser  doe*  not  do  hh  he 
promises  In  hit*  iidvertbcemcnint  will  confer  n  favor  by  HcndliiK  uh  IiIh  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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One  Man 
FOR  THIS  BIG  WORK 

Think  of  it — Pulling  10  Plows,  a  Soil  Packer,  a  Harrow 
and  Seeder — thus  Plowing,  Packing,  Harrowing  and  Seeding  in 
one  operation,  a  strip  of  ground  1 2  feet  wide. 

With  a  Cuddy  Steering  Device  this  entire  outfit  was  operated 
by  One  Man  and  An  Engineer. 

_  Fifteen  Hundred  acres  were  put  in  with  one  of  these  outfits  last 
spring  by  Johnson  Bros,  of  Cavalier,  N.  D., — do  the  same  thing 
yourself  this  spring.  This  can  be  done  oaly  with  the  power 
and  reliability  of 

Twin  City  Tractors 

Built  in  two  sizes — 25  and  40  Tractive  Horsepower 

They  have  Stood  the  testa  of  th"e  heaviest  work  ever  done  by 
a  traction  engine  where  every  other  machine  has  tried  and  failed. 
Get  the  records  Twin  City  Tractors  made  in  1912. 

Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  7A. 
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Good  Farm  Buildings  at  Low  Cost 

New  buildings  such  as  barns,  stock  shelters,  implement 
sheds,  garages,  etc.,  can  be  erected  by  the  farmer  him- 
self, with  minimum  help,  by  using 
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Galvanized 

Roofing  and  Siding 

These  products  are  absolutely  weatherproof— do  not  buckle  or 
rattle — neat  in  appearance,  easy  to  apply,  will  not  crack,  run,  split, 
blow  off  or  clog  gutters.  Strong,  durable,  fireproof  structures  can 
be  built  at  reasonable  cost  by  using  Apollo.  Sold  by  Weight. 
In  buyingj  always  look  for  the  trade  mark  on  the  top  sheet  of  each 
bundle.  APOLLO  Hoofing  and  Siding  is  always  full  weight  and  first 
quality.  Sold  everywhere.  Ask  your  dealer.  Accept  no  substitute. 
Our  valuable  book  "BETTER  BUILDINGS"  contains  plans,  data  and 
information  of  great  interest  to  you.    Write  for  a  free  copy  to-day. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Distbict  Sales  Offices— Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Detroit,  New 

Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Pac.  Coast  Bepresentatives:  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Portland.  Seattle 
Export  Bepresentatives:  D.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York  City 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 


The  book  entitled,  The 
History  of  White  Diar- 
rhoea, or  why  incubator 
chicks  die,  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail,  to  anyone  sending-  us 
the  names  of  7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  incubators.  The  book  can  save 
you  $100  this  summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The 
cause  and  tells  of  a  cure.    Book  absolutely  free  for  the  names. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


best  time  and  method  for  planting 
them? 

Answer — As  soon  as  the  ground 
warms  up  a  little  in  the  spring,  soak 
the  seed  for  a  day  in  water  which 
at  the  beginning  is  as  hot  as  yon  can 
bear  your  hand  in  it;  then  plant  in 
about  the  same  way  that  you  would 
plant  corn. 

Lump  on  the  Hock  Joint 
A.  C.  F.,  Bexburg,  Idaho:  I  have  a 
4-year-old  horse  with  a  hard  lump 
on  his  hock  joint.  I  do  not  know, 
for  sure,  if  it  is  a  spavin.  Could  you, 
in  your  paper,  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  let  me  know  of  some 
remedy  for  it?  He  mired  down  in 
some  mud  and  floundered  around; 
next  day  it  swelled  up  and  I  doctored 
with  spavin  cure  and  it  got  soft  after 
two  weeks'  treatment,  so  I  could 
press  on  it  with  my  fingers,  and  it 
would  take  the  shape  of  my  fingers 
for  a  while;  then  it  grew  hard  again. 
He  does  not  limp  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  affect  him  at  all. 

Answer — If  this  animal  is  not 
lame,  there  is  no  necessity  of  much 
treatment.  It  is  likely  that  the  en- 
largement can  be  reduced  somewhat 
by  blistering.  Rub  a  cantharides 
blister  in  well  at  night  and  wash  off 
in  the  morning,  then  keep  greased 
so  that  the  skin  will  not  get  too  dry. 
While  the  blister  is  on  the  animal 
its  head  should  be  tied  so  that  he 
cannot  get  his  .mouth  to  it. 


Wastes  of  American  Farmers 

(CONTIT^UED   FROM  PAGE  SEVEN.) 

kernel  has  its  enemy.  If  the  ker- 
nel escapes,  the  stalk,  just  out  of 
the  ground,  has  its  pest.  If  the 
stalk  escapes  this,  it  has  the  tassel 
won  to  destroy  its  tassel,  and  ear 
worm  to  partially  destroy  the  ear. 
Land  put  to  oats  or  wheat  after  two 
years  of  corn  will  be  cleaned  of  the 
corn  pests.  In  time  the  oats  will 
have  their  enemies.  Rotation  does 
away  with  these,  as  well  as  helping 
the  condition  of  the  land  for  future 
crops.  The  same  is  true  of  pasture. 
To  get  best  results  these,  too,  must 
be  changed. 

In  cultivation  slack  methods  cause 
the  growing  plants  to  be  covered  or 
injured  to  some  extent.  This  re- 
duces the  yield,  for  with  no  plant 
no  yield  can  be  expected. 

Careless  methods  of  harvesting 
leave  grain  in  the  field.  The  hay  is 
strewn  about,  left  in  the  shock  until 
it  rains;  the  wheat  bleaches  in  the 
shock  or  becomes  wet,  and  sprouts 
or  rots  somewhat,  or  likely  is  not 
properly  stacked.  The  strawstack 
is  burned  or  left  untopped  to  invite 
the  rains  to  spoil  its  value  as  feed 
for  stock.  Indeed,  the  country 
products  would  feed  twice  the  stock 
it  now  contains  were  economical 
methods  of  saving  our  hay,  straw, 
cornstalks  and  other  crops  of  rough- 
ness put  into  practice. 

Improper  feeding  of  stock,  either 
too  much  or  not  enough,  and  the 
premature  marketing  of  stock  or  de- 
lay to  market  after  the  stock  has 
reached  the  marketing  point,  are 
sources  of  waste,  as  much  so  as  if  so 
much  actual  cash  were  thrown  into 
the  fire.  JAMES  WILTSE. 

He  Didn't  Mind 

"Don't  mind,  Willie,  don't  mind," 
said  a  sympathetic  little  girl  to  her 
small  brother,  who  had  been  chas- 
tised by  their  father. 

"I  d-didn't,"  sobbed  the  little  fel- 
low.   "That's  w-why  I  got  1-licked." 


Man  _ 
And  Beast 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  has  now 
been  relined  for  human  use.  Its 
penetrating  power  quickly  re- 
lieves swellings,  sprains,  brui- 
ses and  all  forms  of  lameness. 
It  is  just  what  you  need  around 
the  house.   Write  for  many  let- 
ters from  users  to  prove  its 
effectiveness. 


Franklin,  Vt, 
wriui:  -sine* 
getting  such  kooJ 
results,  I  now  ui* 
your  Spavin  Cunai 
ed  allpurposefuollj 
liniment,   and  ha?« 
found  It  to  do  all  ytn 
olaim  and  more," 


Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure 


For  Horses 
—And 
Refined 
'for 
Man 


— has  been  used  by  horse- 
men, veterinarians  and 
farmers  for  over  85  years. 
Its  worth  has  been  proved,  for 
spavin,  splint,  curb,  ringbone  and 
the  many  other  hurts  that  come 
to  horses.   Read  this  letter  from 
John  Freezer,  Henryton,  Md. 
"I  recently  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  on 
a  colt  'hat  has  been  kicked.  Before  I  had 
_ used  half  the  bottle  the  swell- 
ing was  all  gone  and  he  waj 
^completely  cured.  I  also 
find  it  good  for  bruises, 
k  sores,  burns  and  colds 
,  on  the  chest." 

I Bet  Kendall's  gpar. 
in  Cure  at  an; 
druggist's.  For 
horses  (1  bottle- 
6  65.  Refined,  for 
man,  50  cte.-6  for 
t2.50.  "Treatise  on 
the  Horse"— Free- 
from  druggist,  07 
write  to  j, 


Mm 


Or.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls.  Vt.  U.9  A 


5,000  Bushels  Seed  Corn 

From  Seed  Cora  Center  of  Ute  World 
Reid's  Yellow  Sent,  Silver 
Mine,   White   Cap  Yellow, 
Legal  Tender,  Blair  Yellow, 
Neb.    White    Prize,  Pndi 
of  the  North,  Blair  White. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
AYE  BROS.,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Box  3.      Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


Make  Your  Lame  Horse 
Sound,  Like  This 

You  Can  Do  It  While  He  Works. 

We  want  to  show  you  that  there  isn't 
any  affection  that  causes  lameness  in  horsei 
that  can't  be  cured,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  We  want  to  send  you  our  in- 
structive book,   "Horse  Sense"  No.  I 


It  describes  all.  And  with  the  book  we 
want  to  send  you  an  expert's  diagnosis  of 
your  horse's  lameness.  All  this  is  absolutely 
free.  Simply  mark  the  spot  where  swelling 
or  lameness  occurs  on  picture  of  horse,  clip 
out  and  send  to  us  telling  how  It  affects 
the  gait,  how  long  animal  has  been  lame 
and  its  age. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's  $1,000 
Spavin  Remedy  to  cure  Spavin,  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone, 
Thorough  pin,  Sprung  Knee,  Shoe  Boil, 
Wind  Puff,  Weak,  Sprained  and  Ruptured 
Tendons,  Sweeny,  Shoulder  or  Hip  Lame- 
ness and  every  form  of  lameness  affecting 
the  horse.  We  have  deposited  One  Thousand 
Dollars  in  the  bank  to  back  up  our  guaran- 
tee. Cures  while  he  works.  No  scars,  no 
blemish,  no  loss  of  hair. 

Your  druggist  will  furnish  you  with 
Mack's  $1,000  Spavin  Remedy.    If  B» 
hasn't  It  in  stock,  write  us. 
McKallor  Drug  Co.,  Binghamton,  N«  ^' 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHINGf 

From  21  Leading  Varieties  of  Chickens.  ^* 

AYE  BROS.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Nebraska. 


March  1,  1»13 
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smaller  reception  room,  and  then  let  in 
others  until  the  room  was  filled  by  those 
who  were  entitled  to  special  audiences. 
Later  on  there  was  a  second  weeding  out, 
nnd  at  last  I  found  myself  In  the  presi- 
dent's own  room,  with  only  a  score  of 
uthers,  Including  the  pretty  girls  in  black 
gowns,  two  of  the  Indians  in  their  bare 
feot,  a  couple  of  sombrero-hatted  hacien- 
lados  and  a  half  dozen  statesmen. 

This  room  faced  the  plaza,  and  I  stepped 
jut  on  the  window  onto  the  balcony  to 
see  the  president  come  up  in  state.  His 
?xcellency  lives  three  miles  away,  at 
Hhapultepec,  where  was  the  summer  pal- 
ice  of  Montezuma,  and  he  drives  in 
lis  motor  car  every  Friday  afternoon  for 
;his  audience.  Just  beneath  me  was  a 
:ompany  of  soldiers  guarding  the  en- 
hance, and  beyond  them  a  great  crowd 
lad  gathered  to  watch  the  president  pass. 
Vs  the  clock  on  the  cathedral  struck  5  I 
law  a  brown  limousine,  with  a  front 
ihaped  like  a  torpedo,  fly  over  the  plaza, 
["he  chauffeur  was  In  livery,  and  beside 
dm  were  two  officers  in  uniform,  while 
n  the  closed  glass  cage  behind  the  presi- 
lent  sat.  The  machine  came  along  at  the 
ate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  as  it  did 

0  the  trumpeter  blew  a  blast  on  his 
lUgle,  the  soldiers  presented  arms  and 
he  motley  crowd  threw  up  their  hats  and 
elled,  "Viva!   Viva!   Viva  Madero!" 

How  Madero  Looks 

It  was  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  after 
his  that  the  door  of  the  reception  room 
pened  and  the  president  entered.  As  he 
id  so  everyone  arose,  and  remained 
tanding  while  he  was  in  the  room.  I 
ras  surprised  at  his  appearance.  I  had 
«en  told  that  he  was  by  no  means  im- 
osing,  and  that  his  person  bore  few  of 
he  marks  of  the  great  statesman  or  ruler, 
'he  reality  was  worse  than  I  had  imag- 
led.  Let  me  tell  you  just  how  he  looks, 
ie  is,  I  judge,  about  40  years  of  age,  and 
e  impresses  one  as  a  weakling.  He  is 
ot  more  than  five  feet  tall,  and  when 
?e  stood  side  by  side  I  had  to  look  down, 
or  I  am  eight  inches  taller.  He  is 
traight,  but  his  bearing  is  not  military, 
nd  of  the  twenty  men  in  the  room  he 
eemed  to  me  the  slightest  and  weakest. 
Ie  weighs,  I  judge,  about  130  pounds, 
ight.  His  face  is  not  prepossessing;  his 
orehead  bulges  a  little  and  his  chin 
omes  out,  while  his  nose  is  small  rather 
han  large.  As  one  man  expressed  it, 
he  is  somewhat  dish-faced ;  his  com- 
lexion  is  rosy  and  fair  for  a  Mexican; 
Is  eyes  are  bright  black;  his  hair  is  dark 
ndi  his  mustache  and  chin  whiskers  are 
lack,  mixed  with  brown.  He  wore  morn- 
ig  dress  and  looked  like  a  preacher. 

In  talking  President  Madero's  expres- 
lons  change;  he  smiles  often,  but  now 
nd  then  grows  serious,  when  wrinkles 
ome  on  his  forehead  and  at  the  corners 
f  his  eyes.  He  has  an  honest  way  of 
liking-  and  he  impresses  one  as  being 
Oth  earnest  and  honest. 

1  am  told  that  he  is  so;  that  he  is  a 
heorlst  and  that  he  thinks  himself  a  man 
elth  a  mission.  He  impressed  me  as 
uch,  and  as  he  went  through  with  sev- 
ral  audiences  before  I  was  presented,  I 
ould  see  that  he  pail  attention  to  each 
object  as  it  came  before  him,  and  that 
e  satisfied  those  with  whom  he  talked. 

He  kept  notes  of  the  conversation,  wru- 
ng them  down  as  each  man  talked  on  a 
-cent  paper  pad,  with  a  nickel  lead  pen- 
11,  which  had  a  rubber  tip  on  the  end. 

The  first  two  men  he  received  standing, 

waning  against  the  door  as  he  did  so. 
f«xt  came  the  three  beautiful  ladles  In 
'lack,  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  The  pres- 
4ent  directed  them  to  take  seats  on  the 
ofa,  and  sat  on  a  chair  opposite  them. 
Ie  then  talked  earnestly,  and,  as  I  could, 
tee,  sympathetically.  Whether  they  were 
he  daughters  of  some  haclendado,  out- 
age dand  perhaps  killed  by  the  rebels,  I 
mow  not.  But  at  the  close  they  went 
iway  satisfied,  and  so  I  suppose  their 
'•quests  have  been  granted-. 

The  Revolution  About  Untied 

When  I  was  presented  his  excellency 
ihook  my  hand  cordially,  and  he  freely 
inawered  my  questions,  talking  a:--,  leia- 
irely  as  though  there  were  not  still  200 
teoplo  waiting  outside.  I  told  him  of  th<- 
mportance  of  my  newspaper  conn-  el  Ions. 
UJd  he  replied  that  he  was  a  friend  of 


the  United  States  and  would  be  glad  to 
answer  anything  I  asked.  I  then  spoke 
of  the  unsettled  conditions  throughout  the 
republic,  whereupon  he  replied: 

"The  revolution  is  practically  ended  as 
far  as  its  political  aspects  are  concerned. 
This  is  so  all  over  the  country,  but  it  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  state  of  brigandage, 
which  we  are  trying  to  subdue  and  are 
gradually  putting  down.  Within  a  few 
months  from  now  I  believe  that  Mexico 
will  be  in  a  stable  condition,  and  that  we 
will  then  have  the  bandits  and  others 
well  in  hand.  "What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  establish  order  under  the  law,  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  better  that  we  should 
have  trouble  a  little  longer  than  to  at- 
tempt to  enforce  order  outside  the  law." 

"But  have  you  the  men  sufficient  to  do 
that?" 

"Yes,  we  have  increased  the  number  of 
our  rural  police,  and  we  now  have  forty- 
nine  corps  of  such  men  in  the  ifeld,  with 
a  total  force  of  more  than  11,000.  The 
rurales  are  armed  with  Mausers,  Reming- 
tons and  Winchesters,  and  they  are  act- 
ing in  the  double  capacity  of  a  rural  po- 
lice and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular 
army.  By  the  act  of  May  2  of  last  year 
congress  ordered  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  regular  army,  and  we 
have  now  an  effective  force  of  about 
50,000  men,  commanded  by  more  than  100 
generals  and  6,000  other  officers.  We  are 
steadily  improving  the  army,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  ample  to  maintain  peace 
throughout  the  country." 

My  next  question  was  as  to  democracy 
in  Mexico.    The  prdesident  replied: 

"The  Mexican  people  are  rapidly  im- 
proving along  the  lines  of  self-govern- 
ment. We  have,  you  know,  been  under 
an  autocrat  for  the  last  generation.  The 
people  have  not  been  able  to  decide  mat- 
ters for  themselves  and  they  have  been 
merely  the  creatures  of  the  government. 
They  are  now  having  elections  which 
elect,  and  the  present  congress  is  the 
choice  of  the  people.  This,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, is  a  new  condition  of  affairs,  and  it 
will  improve  as  time  goes  on." 

"How  about  your  12,000,000  Indians  who 
cannot  read  or  write?  Are  they  fit  for 
self-government?" 

"Your  estimate  of  12,000,000  of  our  peo- 
ple as  unable  to  read  and  write  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  incorrect,"  said  Senor 
Madero.  "Our  illiterates  are  much  less 
than  that,  and  they  have  more  sterling 
ability  than  the  people  think.  The  Indian 
is  rapidly  learning  his  rights.  He  is  con- 
sidering public  questions  and  is  learning 
to  vote,  and  will,  in  time,  make  an  ex- 
cellent citizen." 

"Can  you  have  fair  elections  under  your 
present  law?" 

"I  do  not  see  why  not.  We  have  many 
such  elections  now." 

His  Plans  for  Mexico 

"What  do  you  hope  to  do  for  Mexico?" 

"The  present  administration  is  trying 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  country.  We  are  adopting  new  labor 
laws,  which  cut  down  the  hours  of  work 
and  Improve  the  conditions  of  the  men. 
We  have  already  done  this  in  many  of 
the  factories  by  giving  certain  privileges 
and  a  decrease  of  taxation  to  the  owners, 
provided  they  give  their  men  fair  hours 
of  work  and  wages.  We  also  expect  to 
Improve  the  wages  and  hours  of  the  men 
at  work  on  the  estates,  to  increase  our 
educational  facilities  and  to  develop  the 
country  in  every  possible  way. 
(Copyright,  19U,  by  Frank  O.  Carpenter.) 


American 
Northwest 

Locate  in  the  Land  of  Prize  Cattle  and  Crops 
Along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 


©Stay  in  your  own  home  country — 
near  to  home  markets  and  quick 
transportation — close  to  good 
neighbors  and  good  schools.  No 
isolated  pioneering.  More  rapid 
development  is  going  on  along  the 
Northern  Pacific  than  you  will  find 
elsewhere  in  the  Northwest. 
QThe  world's  greatest  prize  for 
wheat — a  $5000  tractor  outfit  was 
won  by  farmers  in  the  Shields 
River  Valley,  Montana,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  last  fall. 
QThe  yield  was  59 bushels  per 
acre  from  a  52-acre  tract — farmed 
by  the  "dry  farming"  system  of 
scientific  agriculture. 
dAn  average  man  in  Northern 
Pacific  territory  last  year  made  a 
bountiful  living  for  his  family  of 
eleven  children  and  put  $2,385  in 
the  bank  as  the  result  of  the 
season's  yield  from  40  acres  of 
irrigated  land. 

L.  J.  BRICKER, 
Gtneral  Immigration  Agent 
269  Northern  Pacific  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


<3There  are  30  million  acres  of 
Government  Homestead  Land 
available  to  you  for  proving  up 
under  the  revised  and  easy  Home- 
stead Law  which  requires  only  3 
years  to  acquire  the  land  and 
allows  5  months  leave  of  absence 
each  year. 

©Tell  us  what  state  or  section  you 
are  most  interested  in  and  let  us 
send  you  free  illustrated  literature 
and  particulars  about  low  fares 
made  especially  so  you  can  see 
these  Great  Prosperity  States  of 
America  at  small  cost. 
QAsk  for  our  Government  land 
pamphlet. 
OWrite 

today.  .^•^"^^^^"aW 


One  cf  the  large  wheat  fields  In  the  SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT,  Lo- 
gan County,  Colorado,  This  field  yielded  46  bu.  per  acre.  This  Is  thl  Lineal 
farm  land  In  tho  West,  and  we  are  selling  It  at  tho  very  lowest  prices,  one 
crop  pays  for  tho  land.  Finest  soil  and  water.  Close  to  market.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  freo  circular.  PLATTE  RIVER  VALLEY  LAND  tU., 
1119-22  City  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Neb. 


-Gel  My  Price— FIRST 

Freight  Prepaid— 30  Days'  Free  Trial 


I  want  t<»  'in'ito  you  n  prii-o  that  wilt  rnu 
itovor  tunnxl  u  furrow.    I  cull  (to  II  Ih-i-h 
float  liavn  traviillntr  iialoi-mmi 
profit*  wlimi  y 


Till. 

»y  to 


^gr*  u  brltrr  plum 

I  MONMOUTH 


mi  to  Hit  rltfht  upatifl  Inkn  notice  on  tlm  (frnn<l<**t,  bout  pi 
tve  ar«  tbt  actual  miintiturturrr*,  ami  Mil  <lirr<>!  f<>  yr/u.  VVci 
t  rw'11  to  J<>l>tMjr»  or  dcaleri*.     Yuii  uvu  tho*o  I'lpiMim**  ini'* 

Ire*  t  h          our  factory.    Uut  that  lull  t  all.    Vou  «uL 

on  Mint  tho 


Get  My 
Free 
Book 


SIII.KY 
OH  GANG 


PLOW 


will  provr  ra.trr  M  you  to  han'tli-,  eattof  nn  your  horaeaaml  will  d 
bmcr  than  any  plow  you  cad  Iniy,  rrirarcllcM  ul  RftM,    Iff  paMmfy  Um  only 
ploarthn  actually  carrm  th*  twain,  on  top  pi  dM  IralM.     No  preMuf*  on  bottom  ul  limow— 
no  friction.    Si, .ul/-  ILill  anil  llorw  I. Ill:  Mfl    MM  WtUt'  action, 

ALL  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

1  III  HillT  I'KIJ'AIM,  HO  Vol:  kM>\V   KX  \<  I  t,\ 
WHAT  VOUK   11  "U    IH  IIOIMU  TO  <  on  I  Kill 
PI]  llyi>  you  a  rhanr*  to  prorr  ttrry  .(a1rm»n1  I  miW»   an'l  wu'll  pay  tM  ".l.m«i»V—  freight  Ml 
down'*  In  a  ilngto  ■■Mftloo.     I  want  to  Ml  you  all  about  lh*.»^  plow.  a',<t  >.'n  ullu  ,  Impli  tnr>nlt  <.u 
Bplk"  Tooth  Harrow!,  f.raln  Drill..  Mowcra,  Kakra,  Parm  ami  otli»r  "arm  tool,   a  '  wil>|al  la< 

taction  ifii.irantr<"l.     I»il  writ"  a  |»«'al  lor  .,.11  1  ..ui|i|.'.  .  n  ,  1  y       !■  »  Wi,'.    I  .  n. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


|ULL  markets  have  been  the  rule 
in  most  departments  of  the  live 
stock  trade  during  the  last 
week.  Now  and  then  the  bears 
have  raided  the  market  in  force 
and  have  put  the  bulls  to  rout,  but  as 
often  as  that  has  occurred,  the  bulls  have 
speedily  rallied,  carrying  the  standard 
of  prices  to  a  still  higher  point.  At  times 
it  has  been  a  hard  fight,  but  a  winning 
one  most  of  the  time  for  the  bulls. 

Sellers  of  cattle  have  been  especially 
well  pleased  with  prevailing  conditions, 
as  prices  have  shown  some  little  advance 
all  along  the  line.  Receipts  have  been 
everywhere  moderate,  but  very  little  be- 
hind a  year  ago,  taking  the  big  markets 
as  a  whole.  In  fact,  for  the  year  to  date 
at  the  five  leading  markets  there  has 
been  a  decrease  thus  far  of  only  28,000 
head  in  receipts  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  This 
decrease  of  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  materially  effect  values. 
However,  the  shortage,  small  as  it  is, 
becomes  more  important  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  very  good  consuming 
demand  for  the  product.  The  market  is 
also  receiving  no  little  help  from  the 
feeling  of  confidence  that  gives  it  what 
might  be  called  strong  moral  support. 

The  fat  cattle  market  is  being  given  the 
very  best  of  support  from  the  country. 
Farmers  and  feeders  appear  to  have  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  nervousness 
and  want  of  faith  in  the  future,  so 
noticeable  early  in  the  winter.  They  are 
no  longer  showing  feverish  haste  to  dis- 
pose of  their  holdings.  Still,  they  arc- 
letting  the  cattle  come  short-fed,  the  pre- 
vailing high  prices  apparently  being  too 
great  an  inducement  to  sell.  Fortunately, 
the  country  is  letting  the  cattle  come 
gradually,  so  that  there  have  been  no 
gluts  and  no  oversupply  since  the  disas- 
trous glut  just  preceding  Christmas.  It 
might  be  well  to  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion that  there  is  also  another  reason 
why  the  country  is  steadily  marketing 
its  cattle  after  a  short  feed  without  wait- 
ing for  them  to  become  heavy  and>  prime, 
and  that  is  the  moderate  supply  of  feed 
in  some  localities.  A  good  many  farmers 
coming  in  with  stock  of  late  have  been 
heard  to  remark  that  they  would  have 
fed  their  stock  longer,  putting  on  more 
weight,  if  they  had  had  more  corn.  It 
would  appear  from  these  reports  that  the 
corn  crop  in  a  good  many  localities 
proved  to  be  much  lighter  than  expected 
in  the  fall,  and  "the  quality  none  too  good. 
Whether  due  to  a  desire  to  take  their 
profits  or  to  a  shortage  in  feed,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  big  bulk  of  beeves  com- 
ing to  market  at  most  points  is  made  up 
<  f  lightweight  cattle.  This  means  fewer 
pounds  of  beef  to  supply  the  consuming 
demand  and  is  one  more  reason  for  a 
strong  market. 

Hogs  High,  Packers  Short-Lived 

Hogs,  like  cattle,  were  under  bull  in- 
fluences last  week.  Prices,  which  had 
been  steadily  advancing  for  some  time 
back,  kept  right  on,  until  the  market 
reached  the  highest  point  touched  since 
last  October.  Then,  with  a  few  days  of 
liberal  receipts  and  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  shipping  demand  to  help  them,  the 
packers  raided  the  market,  gaining  some 
advantage.  Their  success  was  short-live;!, 
as  receipts  almost  immediately  fell  off 
and  a  better  shipping  demand  caused 
prices  to  spring  back. 

Big  buyers  have  all  along  put  forth 
every  effort  possible  to  hold  the  market 
down,  but  in  spite  of  the  most  approved 
bear  tactics,  the  market  has  gone  against 
them.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  bull  influ- 
ences being  too  strong  to  be  downed. 
Foremost  among  these  hull  influences 
might  be  mentioned  the  shortage  in  sup- 
plies. Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  five 
big  hog  markets  have  shown  a  loss  in 
receipts  of  over  a  half  million  head.  To 
make  a  still  more  striking  comparison— 
since  the  beginning  of  the  winter  packing 
season,  November  1,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  packed 
at  western  houses  of  1,900,000  head. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  Good  Sellers 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  good  sellers  all 
last  week,  with  sheep  showing  some  ad- 
vance owing  to  the  light  supply  of  that 
kind  of  stock.   Lambs  have  been  plentiful 


at  most  all  markets  and  prices  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  hish  quotations  pre- 
vailing the  previous  week.  Receipts  have 
been  moderate,  showing  a  falling  off  foi 
the  year  to  date  of  140.000,  taking  the 
five  largest  markets  as  a  whole.  The 
outlook  for  the  market  is  encouraging, 
but  prices  are  already  so  high  that 
further  advances  would  hardly  seem 
necessary  to  satisfy  even  the  selling  in- 
terests. The  situation  as  regards  both 
sheep  and  lambs  may  be  summed  up  as 
very  satisfactory,  with  the  market  in  a 
good,  healthy  condition. 


Bis*  Offer* 
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POWER  ECONOMY 


In  Every  Revolution 

■That  means  T  &  M.  Some  engines 
urn  the  wheels"  and  burn  up  gasoline : 
.  T  &  M  achieves  perfect  power  economy. 
Air-and-gasoline  spray,  properly  mixed,  and 
subjected  to  maximum  possible  compression 
just  before  ignition,  by  quick,  powerful  explosion 
—yields  utmost  speed  and  energy  for  time  and  fuel 
consumed.  Then— 

T8M  FARM  ENGINE 

-design  and  construction  precludes  expensive  slow- 
downs and  wasteful  speed-jumps  ;  highly-sensitive 
throttling  governor  holds  the  T  &  M  steady  under 
any  load  variation.    Again — bull-dog  build  and 
big,  wide  base  save  power — prolong  life. 

No  cranking,  no  tinkering ;  choice  of  four 
fuels  (gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate  or  gas); 
low  cost  of  upkeep  ;  a  grilling  factory 
test— and  the  T  &  M  "armor- 
plate"  guarantee.  Sizes — 1% 
to  20  h.  p.  A  mighty  goo^ 
engine— worth  your  Ira 
mediate  investigation. 


6  Hardy  3-year  old 
Apple  or  Crab  trees, 
reg.  price  25c  each; 
our  special  price... 
6  Currant  bushes,  2 
years,  regular  price 
20c  each;   our  spe- 

3cial  price  
500    Ash  Seedlings, 
regular  price  $1-20; 
our  special  price., 
mixed   (Spring  Flowers), 
regular  price  10c  each;  our  spe- 
cial price   

15  Dahlias— mixed  (Summer  and 
Fall  Flowers),  regular  price  5c 
each;   our  special  price  
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FREE  CATALOG 


WRITETORMlNOW 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  ,n  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Western  Canada 

Do  vou  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  \cres »« 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land) 
The  area  la  becoming  more  Urn 
lted  but  no  less  ?%luabte. 

New  District*  bavo  recently 
been  opened  'jp  fo'  settlement 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  win  be  no  Free  Home. 
-     Steadies  land  left. 

— '  A  Swift  Current  Saskatchewan  farmer 
-  writes  — 'I  came  here  m  my  homestead 
March.  1906  with  about  «1000  w  .rthof 
horses  and  machinery  and  just*35  In  cash 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat.  300 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  lax.-'  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  hut  only  an  instance  of  what 
|may  be  done  tu  Western  Canada,  in  Man), 
itoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps  Rail 
jway  Rates,  etc  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT, 

Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

lor  Address.  Superintendent  at  X numeration 
I  Ottawa.  Ont-  Canada  'K™uco 


TERMAAT  » 
MONAHAN  CO. 

16  S.  River  St. 
Oshkosh.  Wis. 


y.edr  Chickens  Healthy  with  Germikil 

(the  Great  Roup  and  white  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 

AYE  BROS.  B03x  Blair,  Nebraska 


THREE  MONTHS I^wMMv 

POW E R 


m 


Galloway  is  giving  away  engine  power!  Ton 
can  get  all  you  want--13£  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P.— for  one 
month,  two  months  or  three  months  absolutely  free.  That's 
the  way  I  sell  Galloway  Engines.     I  send  one  to  a  man  and  let 
him  try  it.    If  he  doesn't  want  to  keep  it.  he  just  sends  itback  and  1  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways,  to  he  <*n'(  out  ioariw. 

WO  tfl  $300  <taVMil  Permanently  Guaranteed!    I'll  cut  150  to  $300  off 
«J!«JW  IV  <P«»UW  «J«1¥CU.   anybody's  prices  and  put  it  in  your  pocket.  And 
I'll  give  you  thevery  best  engine  on  the  market  today — THE  GREAT  GALLO- 
WAY—backed  by  my  ironclad  guarantee  of  permanent  satisfaction. 

Get  My  Special  1913  Proposition!  Eft^0^™ 

may  get  one  of  these  great  engines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you. 
No  canvassing— no  soliciting.  I've  been  four  years  in  working:  out  this  amaz- 
ingly generous  plan.   Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

ftniVIf    Maui      WRITFf   ^ou  can  make  use  of  this  cower  righi-  now    Send  a  postal— 
HUlwnj  nOIf^Itni  It.  get  my  big  Engine  Book  and  my  Special  1913  Proposition — pick 
\  oat  the  engine  you  want  and  I'll  ship  it  right  away.  Write  me  today  sore.  Address 
WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  President 

William  Galloway  Co.,   415  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Eng-iDes  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis  *nd  Winnipeg-  125 


Mr.  F=il 
Is  a  Reg- 
istered Phar- 
macist Under 
Ohio  State  Laws. 


These 
Letters 


I'll  Stop  Your  Worm  Losses 
Pll  Prove  It  Before  You  Pay 

Don't  let  worms  breed  contagious  diseases  among  your  hogs  this  year. 
Don't  let  them  kill  off  the  young  pigs  and  rob  you  of  your  season's  profits.  You  can  prevent  it 
if  you  will  just  take  "a  stitch  in  time."  Now  is  the  time  when  worms  begin  to  get  in  their  deadly 
work.  Now  they  are  breeding,  multiplying  by  the  millions  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  if 
you  don't  get  the  best  of  them,  they  will  surely  get  the  best  of  you.  Let  me  show  you  how.  I'll 
get  rid  of  stomach  and!  free  intestinal  worms  in  your  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and  cattle  and  prove 
it  to  your  satisfaction  (not  mine)  before  you  pay  me  a  cent.    I'll  do  it  with 

Beware      p  jr-w  /^^JSBwip^P      Look  at 
of  lAEP^¥C.  I       the  Name 

imitations    ^-'^^^^mL  *  Carefully 

The  Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner 

I've  done  it  for  thousands  and  in  addition  they  write  me  they  never  had  stock 
thrive  better,  look  better  and  bring  them  such  profitable  returns.   Here  is  my  offer  to  you. 


Send  No  Money — Just  the  Coupon 

Simply  511  in  the  coupon,  tell  me  how  many  boad  of  hogs,  sheep,  horses  and 

cattle  you  have.  I  will  then  ship  you  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  them  60  days.  You  pay  the  small 
freight  charge  when  it  arrives — put  it  where  all  your  stock  can  get  free  access  to  it — and  they 
will  doctor  themselves.  They  eat  it  as  they  do  salt — just  as  they  need  it,  and  at  tne  end  of 
the  60  days  if  you  don't  feel  satisfied,  write  me  and  I'll  cancel  the  charge.  I  take  your  word  as 
final— I  let  you  act  as  judge  of  its  merit— I  put  everything  up  to  you.  How  can  you  risk  loss- 
how  can  you  let  your  stock  drag  along  when  they  shoii.ci  be  thriving,  growing  into  profit  when 
such  a  fair,  open  offer  like  this  is  put  at  your  disposal  ?  You  have  all  to  gain — nothing  to  risk. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  Don't  put  it  off— lest  you  forget.   Read  the  letters  above. 

Sidney  R.Feil,  Pres  The  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.—  DeptJF       Cleveland,  Ohio 

Prices:  40  lbs.,  $2.25;  100  lbs., $5.00;  200  lbs..  $9.00:  300 lbs.,  $13.00;  500  lbs.,  $21.12  . 
60-day  trial  shipments  based  on  1-lb.  of  "Sal-Vet"  for  each  hog  or  sheep,  and  4-Ibs.  for  each  horseor  bead  of  #* 
cattle,  as  near  as  we  can  come  without  breaking  regular  packages.  „„  orders         fw       than  w  lbt. 


I  have  been  in  the  hog  business  for 
30  years  and  have  tried  every  known 
remedy  for  hogs,  but  have  never  found 
anything  equal  to  your  Sal- Vet.  It  cer- 
tainly does  the  work  and  is  easy  to 
feed.  I  feed  it  to  little  pigs,  boars.preg- 
nant  sows  and  find  it  O.  K.  I  will 
never  be  without  Sal  Vet. 

C.  F.  MARSHALL  &  SON. 
Per  G.  F.  M  Monroe,  la. 


"I  had  a  lot  of  %i^k  hogs  and  I  lost 
five  of  them.  I  began  '"eeding  them  Sal- 
Vet,  my  losses  stopped  and  the  hogs 
soon  got  into  a  fine,  healthy  condition. 

V  P  UNDERWOOD, 
R  D.  No  I,  Roachdale.  Ind 


While  I  cannot  say  positively  Sal- Vet 
kept  my  hoes  from  having  Cholera.  I 
had  no  such  sickness  while  my  neigh- 
bors almost  without  exception  lost  hogs 
from  Cholera.  I  certainly  have  great 
faith  in  Sal  Vet  and  't  's  all  and  more 
than  you  claim  for  it. 

I  C.  CONOVER. 

Chrisman,  III.  » 


I  used  your  Sal -Vet  regularly 
while  feeding  a  bunch  of  fat- 


tening hogs  and  can  say  it 
is  just  the  article.  It  made 
my  hogs  double  their 
weight  in  50  days.  It  is  < 
a  great  conditioner  and 
worm  destroyer —  EE  * 
SHULL  LaCynge  O"^ 


Pal-Vet  always  •omea 
original  "Trade-Mark 
e<1  '  Packages  Newer 
eold  loose  m  Kulk  or  .4 
by  tha  pound 
Look    for  the  a 

Sal  Vet"     4*  ^ 
trade -mark      ♦    J^y  a* 

y  ■ 

/  / 

rat*    <•  # 


•3 
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if 
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HE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

pa      Gombaulfs  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

  A  ~— 


Pjk m  —It  !•  lu'lietrnt 

ror  i 

healing,  and  for  all  Old 
IL  .  Soros,  Brultes.ci 
1118  Woun  li,  Ftloni 
Exterior  Cancer*,  Boili 

Human  Bu  n  Ion 

□AUBTIC   BALSAM  ht 

Body  r  li  niinont. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safa 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Cauatlo  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  food  than   $120.00  paid  in 

doctor'!  bilU."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  $  1 .80  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  j 

by  at  ox  press  prepaid.    Write  (or  Booklet  B. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Clevelano.  0. 


;ave-the-horse 

(Trade  Mark  Registered*] 


HE >  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  of 
imt  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
y  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la- 
nts,  listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
FAILS  TO  ACT—tiil  the  Springtime  is 
him  and  his  horse  is  not  yet  able  to  work. 
;antime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
n,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  careful!/ 
Decides  Promptly — and  his  horse  is  work- 
;  in,  say,  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  That's 
ictly  what  happens  every  winter. 
vVe  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
il — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
>ney  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minute 
every  day  for  seventeen  years  our  advice 
1  treatments  havebeen  on  the  way  wherever 
ils  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  are 
derate.    Spring  work  is  near  ;  Write. 

ur  Latest  Save.  The-Iloraa  TtOOR  is  a  Mind  Settler 
:11»  How  to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  tor  a  Lame 
se — Covers  58  Forms  of  Lameness — Illustrated.  But 
&  describing  your  case  and  we  will  send  our— BOOK 
mple  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  Y It E t— to  (Horde 
lers  and  Managers— Only.) 

IY  CHEMICAL  CO  l  s  Commerce  Are.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

ugtfUM  everywhere  sell  8ave-tbe-IIor»e  WITH 
i.N'lli  .11   or  teat  bj   us    Express  Prepaid* 


Can  Use  150  Men 

old  you  take  a  steady  job  telling  my  quick  moving, 
ppy  line  of  soaps,  perfumes  and  toilet  preparations? 
experience  needed.  I  pay  cash;  no  premiums.  If  you 
looking  for  an  unusual  opportunity  for  making  bis 
nay  quick  write  me  a  poatal  saying,  "Mail  full  par* 
dars?'  Address  E.  HI.  DAVIS*  President 
M.  DAVIS  CO.,  A246  Davis  Block,  Chicago 


Kills  Pocket  Gophers. Ground 
Squirrels,  Prairie  Douh,  Kan- 

Saroo  Kats,  Ground  Hotfs.etc. 
indorsed  by  experimental 
i  Stations.  1,400  tablet*,,  $1.25, 
trial  gl/c  V>c  prepaid  War- 
ranted.   Booklet  free  Aik 
'  your  dniifaflst  or  send  direct 
<F*  D.  CHEMICAL  CO.,         FT.  DODGi;,  IOWA 


O.  I.  C.  BOGS 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  toano- 
ceaa  thananymnnlivintf.  I  Imvo  the  largest  find  fin- 
<mt  herd  In  the  II  H.  F.very  on*  an  oarl/  "Tevriloi.or, 
read,  forth*  market  at  six  months  old.  rwir,'  to 
pi  so*  on.  hog  In  aach  commit  nit y  to  advert  I  mm  rn  / 
herd  Writ*  for  my  id  an. "How  to  Mnkn  Money  from 
Bogs.'  O.  S.  BENJAMIN  js^f)?.,  Portland,  Mleh. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  aclvr-r- 
»erN  are  (lenervine  of  your  patron- 
?e>  Heatl  their  arls  and  semi  them 
>ur    orders   a*    often    as  possible* 


Warbles 


As  spring  approaches  warbles  make 
their  appearance  along  the  backs  of  cat- 
tle, generally  the  young  stock  and  1m- 
mature  cattle  that  are  In  poor,  unthrifty 
condition.  They  may  be  felt  as  lumps 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  just  under 
the  skin.  These  come  in  the  following 
manner: 

During  the  summer  months  a  fly,  re- 
sembling the  bot  fly,  lays  eggs  on  the 
hair  of  the  legs,  flank  and  other  portions 
of  the  body.  These  eggs  are  licked  off  by 
the  .  cattle  and  finally  pass  into  the 
stomach  with  the  foodi  The  heat  and 
moisture"  of  the  stomach  hatches  them, 
and  the  small  larvae  then  penetrate  the 
various  tissues  and  make  their  way  to 
the  back,  just  under  the  skin.  Hero  they 
encyst  themselves,  cut  a  small  hole  for 
breathing  purposes  through  the  skin  and 
undergo  another  transformation.  In  the 
spring  they  emerge,  fall  to  the  ground, 
burrow  into  it  and  finally  come  out  as 
full-grown  flies,  to  start  another  cycle 
of  development. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  after  them.  The 
farmer  may  part  the  hair  under  such 
warbles  and  find  a  small  opening  through 
the  skin;  then  he  can  load  a  small  bicycle 
oil  can  with  turpentine,  insert  the  nozzle 
into  the  opening  in  the  skin  and  leave  a 
iJrop  or  two  there.  This  will  kill  the 
grub  and  start  inflammation  enough  to 
heal  over  the  opening  in  the  hide. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

North  &  Robinson's  Drafter  Sale 

On  March  20  and  21,  at  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  North  &  Robinson,  the  well  known 
breeders  and  importers  of  that  place,  will 
hold  a  two  days'  sale  of  Percheron,  Bel- 
gian and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  that 
should  receive  the  attention  of  every 
man  who  is  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
draft  horses..  We  spent  some  time  in 
looking  over  the  offering  a  few  days  ago 
and  must  say  that  as  a  whole  it  is  made 
up  of  the  best  lot  of  horses  ever  offered 
for  sale  by  this  firm.  The  offering  will 
consist  of  twenty-five  stallions  and  thirty 
mares.  The  stallions  range  in  age  from 
2  to  6  years  and  are  a  splendid  lot  of  big, 
heavy-boned,  drafty  fellows,  clean  and 
right  in  every  way.  The  mares  range  in 
age  from  2  to  7  years.  Among  them  are 
a  number  that  have  been  strong  prize 
winners  at  the  leading  shows.  Quite  a 
few  of  them  will  weigh  a  ton  or  better 
and  practically  all  of  them  are  safe  in 
foal.  We  will  give  more  complete  infor- 
mation regarding  the  offering  in  a  later 
issue.  In  the  meantime  write  them  for 
catalogue,  mentioning  this  paper. 


Shallenberger  Sells  Shorthorns 

On  April  10,  at  Alma,  Neb.,  ex-Governor 
Shallenberger  will  offer  for  sale  a  draft 
of  forty-five  head  of  cattle  from  his  fa- 
mous Ashbourne  herd  of  Shorthorns.  Mr. 
Shallenberger  informs  us  that,  take  it 
all  the  way  through,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  offerings  he  has  ever  sold  at  public 
sale.  Considering  the  splendid  offerings 
he  has  made  in  the  past,  this  means  a 
great  deal,  for  there  are  a  very  few  men 
in  America  today  who  are  more  compe- 
tent to  judge  what  constitutes  a  good 
Shorthorn  animal  than  is  Governor  Shal- 
lenberger. His  offering  at  this  time  will 
consist  of  ten  bulls,  all  of  serviceable 
age,  and  thirty-five  females.  The  bulls 
are  sired  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel,  Imp. 
Scotch  Bank  and  a  son  of  Whitehall  Sul- 
tan. No  better  lot  of  females  were  ever 
offered  for  the  man  who  expects  to  con- 
tinue in  the  breeding  business.  There 
will  be  ten  cows,  with  calves  at  foot, 
sired  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel  and  His 
Highness,  a  splendid  son  of  Victor's 
Roan  Duke  and  out  of  Maude  60th.  The 
balance  of  the  females  will  be  well  along 
in  calf  by  sale  day.  They  are  sired 
mostly  by  Imp.  Scotch  Bank  and  InTj). 
Scottish  Sentinel.  There  never  was  a 
more  opportune  time  to  get  a  few  good 
.Shorthorns.  Don't  overlook  this  sale, 
but  get.  your  name  on  nil  list  for  cata- 
logue and  watch  these  columns  for  fur- 
ther announcements.  Kindly  mention 
The  Twentieth  Century  farmer  when 
writing. 

IVr<  herons,   BelglaUUi  and  Shires 

The  old  reliable  horse  Importing  firm 
of  Watson.  Wood  Bros.  &  Kclh-y  Co.  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  have  a  splenrliii  lot  of 
horses  In  tln-lr  burns  at  Lincoln  at  this 
time.  This  Is  ore-  of  the  ohb'st  and  larg- 
est Importing  firms  «n  America,  and  the 
horses  they  handle  arn  of  a  hlKh  char- 
acter. They  ,uc  big,  heavy,  rlat-boncil, 
drafty  fellows,  with  plenty  of  style  ami 
action.  Write  them  for  further  particu- 
lars and  also  for  their  big  Illustrated 
catalogue.  Kindly  mention  this  paper 
when  writing. 

Sale  Dates 
Shorthorn  Cattle 

April    10— A.    C.    Hhalleiiber«er,  Alma, 

Nel. 

Mav  27—11.   FT     Kuper,    Humboldt,  Neb, 

Draft  Por— ■ 
Karetl    20    and    21— North  &  Robinson. 
Grand  Island.  N'b 


MAKE  THE 

HORSE  GLA0 

ai^EAGER  for  work 


The  way  to  do  It  Is  to  clip  him  before  you  put  him  at  the 
uprlng  work.  Take  off  bin  winter  coat  that  holds 
the  wet  sweat  and  dirt.   He'll  get  more  good 
from  his  feed,  look  better,  rest  better  and 
give  you  better  service.  The  best  and  most 
generally  used  clipper  Is  the 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easy,  clips  fast  and  stays  sharp. 
Gears  are  all  file  hard  and  cut  from  solid 
steel  bar.  They  are  enclosed,  PRICE 
protected  and  run  in  oil;  little  Citf  RA 
friction,  little  wear.  Has  six  ▼  MZ^L, 
feet  of  new  style  easy  running  * 
flexible  shaft  and  the  celebrated  Stewart 
single  tension  clipping  bead,  highest  grade. 
Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00  and 
we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Money 
back  If  not  satisfied. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co,^ 
112  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago. 

write  f  or  b*  c  new  cat- 
alogue showing  com- 
plete  line  of  Horse 
Clipping  and  Sheep 
Shearing 
Machines. 


YOU  LOSE  *  1522 ON  6  SHEEP 
BY  THE  OLD  METHOD 

You  know  the  size  of  your  flock— figure  how  | 
much  more  money  you'll  get  if  you  use  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

It's  the  most  perfect  band  operated  shearing 
machine  ever  devised.  Has  ball  bearings  In 
every  part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a  I 
ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the  latest  improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Price  complete,  in-  §  ■  MCA 
eluding  4  combs  and  4  cutters  of  the  ™  I  1  w  v 
celebrated  Stewart  quality  is  only...  ■  ■ 
Get  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  62.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance.  Money  and 
transport  charges  back  if  not  satisfied. 


HORSES  AND  RIFLES 


RHEA  BROS/  ACCLIMATED  PECHER0NS 

We  have  40  Stallions  on  hand  today  that  we  are  selling  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  interested  write  us  or 
come  and  see  them. 

Reference — Packers  Nat'l  Bank,  So.  Omaha;  Arlington 
State  Bank,  and  First  Nat'l  Bank  of  Arlington,  Neb.  On 
main  line  of  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  34  miles  N.  W.  of  Omaha, 
55  miles  north  of  Lincoln  and  8  miles  east  of  Fremont,  Neb. 

-  ARLINGTON,  NEB. 


RHEA  BROS., 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 

SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares,  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  siiit  purchaser.  No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.    My  prices  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
Jacks  and  Je  n  n  e  t  s 


HENRY  BECK, 


LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


JACKS,  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

I  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  Imported  and  American  bred  Percheron  and  Belgian  stal- 
lions and  mares  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Prices  lower  than  otlver  importers  on 
accourt  of  selling  a  large  number  of  jacks  as  well  as  stallions  and  mares  I  want 
to  sell  100  jacks  and  stallions  within  next  30  days.  Special  bargains  during  tint 
time.    Come  and  see  me  before  buying.  w.  L.  DeCLOW,  Cedar  Rapids,"  Iowa 


PERCHERON* 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  OF  THE 
OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  ?tyle 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea-.' 
sonable.      Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
7   trated  catalog  mailed  free. 

Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 

»0*    3  LI»COL»,  ME  IS. 


PERCHERONS 

3  coming  4,  3  coming  3,  2  coming 
2-year-old  stallions;  grays,  black", 
blue  roan;  home  bred;  registered 
P.  S.  A. ;  heavy,  well  grown  and 
showy.  Just  east  of  Omaha.  Fred 
("handler,    R.    7,    Chariton,  Iowa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 

excels  In  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli- 
mated. They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steadu  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
 324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS  EJ»SS 

herd  of  Jerseys  contains  somo  of  the  most  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Register  of  Merit  cows  of  any  herd  In  the 
west.  Some  choice  young  stock  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress, H.   C.   YOUNG.   Lincoln,  K>eb. 


SALE  OF  H0LSTEINS 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holatclna. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breodlng  and  are 
In  good  condition: 

50   yearling    heifers.  1  Ju,t  b  ,      bred  to  a  sen  of  a  24-pound  dam. 

BO   lV4-year-old    heifers  f  " 

100  2   to   2',4-ycar-old    heifers  i  Bred  to  *  high-clasa  registered   bull,   to  freshen 

100  2>A   to  3-year-old    heifers  (         from  September  1  to  December  81,  1912. 

200  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  iprlnging  "P  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  in  calf 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulla,  rang  ln|  In  one  from  0  months  up.  out  of  heavy  pro. 
due  Ing  dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register, 
ed  females.    Write  mo  regarding  your  wnnts.     James  Porfcy,   Dept.   B.,   Gilberts,   Kane  Co..  III. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

■\Ve  have  several  Rood  sires  of  Kalmuck,  Skylark,  Johann  and  of  King  SorIm  Lyons 
for  sale.    They*  are  from  Rood  A.   It.  <  >.  damn.     Cm  .spare  a  few  K"o<l  remains. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  300  Bee  Blrttf.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HOL8TEIN-FRIE81  \  N 

1)1  ICOC-.IEKHEY  IIOfJH 

^a          Purebred  Registered 
fWff^r    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Th»   Oreateat   Dairy  Breed, 

»V»      Ul1         Hnn.t  for  M  llluatratod  Booklets. 
Ilolateln-Frloslan  Assn..   Box   170.   Ilattlohnni,  Vt. 

DUROC-J  ERSEYS 

130  rlmlrr  Mown  bred  lo  I'rlniaoii  Winder  Jr., 
Col.  Lafollatte,   C.   II.   Col,   and  Count  kffdoe. 

Alan   Hi   nprlng  and   all   my   herd   bunra    be 

sold  before  Mnr.ll  HI.  Will  sell  M)  head  i>f 
•■Imlrn  a.iwii  Feb  10th  ill  Frl-iul,  Neb.  Wrlln 
for  inlnl"Kiie«  mid  i •  r t ■  ■  ■  >■  Imlny  Hlnle  n«nnt  f"l" 
Heel  Diamond  Htnrk  rowdem  and  Dip.  Ab««- 
lutflly  the  beat  eondltloner  nn  (he  market  Try 
inn  llm    find  1  \  1 1 , ■  .1      Agent*  wanted  In  every 

town  la  the  alaia.    1  hava  n  now  40-rt.  diameter 

aab>  lent   for   rent.       F    Alldrllt,    Lincoln  KV>t>. 

RED  POLLBD  CATTLE 

v1          of   H  "  r  v  1  <■  <■  ■  b  1  f 

Dllllo                ■            w  1 

DOB't  fnrKPt  to  mention  The  Twetillrtlt 
("Vntiiry  Farmer  when  roninnihlcalliiK 
Willi  adviTllaera  on  llila  page. 

piiirrq   tun.  rhrm  vViihoui  m.i« 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March    1,  1913 


From  6  Big  Mills 


Just  look  at 
these  direct-to-you 
mill  prices 


Clear  fir  casing,  per 


1  l-2c 


Clear  fir  flooring,  per  M  $23.00 


"*A"   red  cedar  bevel 
siding,  per  M     -  $24.50 


You  pay  five  profits  when  you  buy  lumber  or  millwork  of  your 
local  dealer.  His  lumber  comes  from  a  mill  controlled  by  the  greedy 
combine.    Too  high  a  mill  price  to  begin  with.    Five  needless  profits 

to  pay.  Wholesaler,  jobber,  commission  man,  salesman  and  your  local  dealer,  each  add  a  fat 
profit,  No  wonder  the  price  you  pay  is  outrageously  high.  We  stop  this  bold-up  game,  We 
sell  youdirect  atju6t  one  profitabove  a  manufacturing  cost  of  record-breakniE  lowness.  YVeown 
all  of  our  raw  material.  We  manufacture  every  piece  of  lumber  and  millwork  we  6elL  Wc 
have  capital  enough  to  handle  our  business  without  loans  or  other  expense-incurring  obligations. 


We  own  Forests, 

Our  forests  cover  thousands  and 

thousands  of  acres.  There  are  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  feet  of  timber.  We  do  our  own  cut- 
ting, hauling,  railroading.  Our  six  great  mills 
are  constantly  busy  manufacturing  lumber  and 
millwork.  Their  output  is  20  to  30  carsa  day 
of  the  finest  lumber  you  can  buy  anywhere. 

Huge  Stocks — Quick 
Shipments 

We  carry  immense  stocks.  All 

the  millwork  shown  in  ourcatalog  is  ready  for 
shipment.  We  have  miles  and  miles  of 
seasoned  lumber  piles  ready  to  load  on  the 
cars.  Your  order  will  go  forward  within  24 
to  48  hours  of  time  received. 

Seven  Railroads — Quick 
Delivery 

Seven  transcontinental  railways 

maintain  fast  freight  schedules  from  Seattle. 
Our  shipments  reach  all  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi  on  an  average  of  less  than  two 
weeks.  Reach  you  while  other  concerns  are 
getting  your  orders  ready  for  shipment. 

Look  Ahead  —  Save  40%  to 
60%— Get  Lumber  of 
Famous  Quality 

You  are  a  big  gainer  in  both 

price  and  quality  when  you  buy  of  us.  Vou 
save  40  #  to  60$.  Vou  get  lumber  from  the 
famous  forests  of  the  Puget  Sound  region. 
Free  from  sap  and  large  knots.  Does  not 
warp  or  twist.  Tough  and  strong.  Lasts  un- 
told years.    You  can't  get  lumber  like  this 


Railroads,  Mills 

from  your  local  dealers.  Ask  any  of  our 
customers.  We'll  send  you  names  of  some 
near  you,  if  you  wish. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

We  take  all  the  risk  of  pleas- 
ing you;  we  know  you'll  be  delighted.  Wc 
back  every  shipment  with  the  guarantee  that 
it  will  grade  better  than  trust  or  combine 
standard  and  satisfy  you  in  every  way  or  your 
money  back. 

Study  the  Prices  Shown  at 
Left,  Then  Write  Us  for 
Price  List  and  Estimate 

We  ship  everything  needed  for 

building  complete  —  lumber,  sash,  doors, 
shingles,  nyllwork.  hardware  and  paint.  Our 
prices,  delivered  at  your  station,  will  open 
your  eyes  with  wonder.  How  can  we  do  it. 
you  will  say.  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
immensity  of  our  business  cuts  down  the  cost 
of  production — our  plar  of  selling  gives  you 
the  direct  benefit  of  this  saving.  Don't  think 
of  building  before  getting  our  prices.  Send 
us  your  bill  of  materials  for  estimate.  Even 
if  you're  not  ready  to  build, 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

For  Catalog  and  Price  LUt 

Catalog  is  so    complete  and 

plain  you  can  make  your  selection  with  great- 
est readiness.  O  ur  prices  effect  for  you  a 
saving  of  40$  to  60r;c  .  Our  guarantee  in- 
sures your  satisfaction.  Don't  wait.  Get 
posted  on  what  Hewitt-Lea-Funck  offer 
you  in  lumber.    Mail  coupon  today. 


Stop  paying  Five 
Profits— 

that's  what  make,  lumber  so  bit  h 


From  Mill  to 


Clear  red  cedar  shingles 

per  M  •       -  $2.20 

Extra  *A*  red  cedar 

shingles,  per  M  1.80 


■ 

B 
i 
■ 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

621  First  Avenue,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Kindly  send  me  your  Catalog  and  list  of  pric  es  on  lumber 
and  building  supplies,  laid  down  at  my  station. 

Name  

Address  ]  

Business  

INOTE--N0  charge  for  making  estimates.   Send  carpenter's  bill  of  materials  for  estimate) 


The  Market  Place 


For  Buyers 
and  Sellers 


Selecting  Seed  Potatoes 

U'o.-TINl'ED    FROM    PAGE  FIVE.) 

grower  can  largely  increase  liis  profits 
by  selecting  seed  from  the  best  hills. 

It  is  a  matter  of  uniform  experience 
among  potato  growers  that  potato  seed 
that  does  not  arrive  at  full  maturity  pos- 
sesses a  higher  degree  of  vitality  and 
vigor  and  productive  capacity  than  pota- 
toes that  have  been  permitted  to  arrive 
at  full  maturity.  Some  growers  recom- 
mend that  as  soon  as  the  potato  tops 
show  that  they  are  approaching  the  ma- 
ture stage  they  be  cut  at  once  with  a. 
mower  or  some  other  instrument  in  order 
to  arrest  the  further  development  of  the 
growing  tubers.  It  is  claimed  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  tubers  produced 
will  he  much  more  satisfactory  as  seed 
than  if  they  are  permitted  to  run  their 
full  cycle  of  growth. 

Those  selected  for  seed  from  the  seed 
plat  should  be  separately  stored.  It  is  not 
wise  to  keep  them  in  the  same  pit  or  cel- 
lar with  regular  market  crop.  Some  suc- 
cessful growers  have  a  small  .outdoor  cel- 
lar built  especially  for  storing  their  seed 
potatoes.  The  potatoes  so  stored  should 
be  free  from  wounds.  It  is  through 
wounds  upon  the  outside  of  the  potato 
that  most  of  the  diseases  succeed  in  in- 
fection. A  potato  that  is  free  from 
wounds  is  safeguarded  against  such  dis- 
ease. Accordingly,  in  digging  and  storing 
the  seed  crop,  great  pains  should  be  taken 
to  handle  the  tubers  carefully,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  wounded,  and  so  be 
made  liable  to  infection. 

This  may  seem  like  taking  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  from  which  very  little  is  to  be 
gathered,  but  if  the  future  potato  indus- 
try is  to  be  safeguarded  and  promoted, 
it  can  be  done  only  at  the  expense  of  just 
such  treatment.  Here,  ^f  anywhere,  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  pounds  of 
cure."  By  following  the  directions  here 
given,  for  only  a  few  years,  a  grower 
may  place  himself  absolutely  beyond  the 
possibility  of  the  disaster  that  now  con- 
fronts the  potato  industry  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 


Fruit  Growing  in  Missouri 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  ELEVEN.) 

fertilizing,  picking,  marketing  and  rent 
of  land. 

\Ye  will  now  ask  our  readers  to  journey 
back  with  us  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  the  state  of  Kansas,  where 
the  ambition  has  always  been  to  do  big 
tilings,  and  where  the  money-making  idea 
is  always  being  pushed  to  the  front.  "We 
hen  find  as  an  example  of  successful 
orcharding  where  Mrs.  Frank  Kotsch  of 
Doniphan  county,  Kansas,  as  manager  of 
her  twenty-five  acres  of  apple  orchard, 
and  eighteen  acres  of  berries,  cleared 
above  all  expenses  last  year,  1912,  $7,564.80. 
The  gross  receipts  from  the  forty-three 
acres  was  $12,127.38.  Paid  for  help  in  pick- 
ing and  marketing  3,995  barrels  of  apples, 
yi\",!>i;.75;  for  spraying  the  orchard  four 
times,  $212.83. 

Here  is  another  example  of  missionary 
■work,  the  redeeming  of  an  insect- 
destroyed  orchard  by  the  horticultural 
"department  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
college.,  whose  expert  entomologist,  when 
called  to  advise  on  the  cutting  down  and 
grubbing  out  of  the  apple  trees  in  this 
orchard,  advised  Mrs.  Kotsch  that  spray- 
ing  and   pruning   was   the  demand. 

Here  are  widely  separated  districts  of 
country  represented  by  the  Ohio  valley 
on  the  east  and  the  Missouri  valley  on 
the  west,  and  while  the  climate  differs 
considerably,  and  the  soil  is  not  the  same, 
we  have  the  same  diseases  to  contend 
with,  the  same  troubles  affecting  the 
trees  and  the  fruits;  the  same  remedies 
are  applied,  the  same  system  of  cultiva- 
tion and  fertilizing  resorted  to  and  the 
same  results  are  obtained  in  restoring 
the  trees  to  bearing.  And  we  produce  the 
same  big,  red  and  yellow  apples,  of  the 
same  color  and  flavor. 

What  is  the  matter  with  this  country? 
What  need  is  there  to  call  in  the  prune 
man  or  the  orange  grower  to  tell  us  what 
is  the  matter  and  administer  to  us  a  dose 
of  high-priced  orange  or  prune  land 
scheme,  when  it  is  apples,  small  fruits 
and  rich,  cheap  lands  that  we  need,  that 
we  want  and  that  we  have  all  about  in 
a  wilderness  of  profusion,  and  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  under  culti- 
vation? 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  OPERATE  AND 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  vulcan- 
izers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak- 
ing, moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Free 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  O 
St.,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


SHORTHAND  —  U  N  I  G  R  A  P  H  IS 
quickly  learned,  rapid  and  readable; 
excels  all  others;  pays  best;  beginner's 
booklet,  10c.    Unigraph  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


DEARN  AERONAUTICS  BY  BUILD- 
ing  and  flying  miniature  aeroplanes;  fas- 
cinating and  scientific  sport.  "Ideal" 
plans  are  accurate  and  clear.  Prices: 
Bleriot  monoplane,  15c;  Nieuport  mono- 
plane, 25c;  illustrated  booklet  describing 
many  models,  5c.  Ideal  Monoplane  Co., 
81  West  Broadway.  New  York. 


TYPEWRITERS 


$15  CASH  WITH  ORDER  BUYS  REM- 
ington  or  Smith  Premier,  guaranteed  one 
year.  Central  Typewriter  Exchange,  1609 
Farnam  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


POULTRY.  EGGS  AND  BUTTER 
wanted,  highest  market  price;  egg  cases 
furnished  free.    Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 


Please  mention  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


SEEDS 


I  HAVE  100  BUSHELS  RECLEANED 
alfalfa  seed,  raised  by  myself,  guaranteed 
free  from  dodder,  foxtail  and  sweet 
clover— 13V&C  per  lb.  while  it  lasts,  cash 
with  order.  George  Pointon.  Route  2, 
Las  Animas,  Colo. 


SEED  OATS,  "REGENERATED." 
Swedish  Select,  free  from  foul  seeds,  $1 
bushel.  Theodore  Franz,  Good  Thunder. 
Minn.   


SELECT  STOCK  SEED  CORN— GER- 
mination  guaranteed.  Address  Paul 
Quass.   Ashland.  Neb. 


EARLY  GATHERED  REID'S  SEED 
Corn,  first  premium  and  sweepstakes  1913 
Nebraska  Corn  Show;  high  germination 
test;  $2.50  per  bu.,  sacks  free.  Chas.  Grau, 
Bennington.  Neb. 


250  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $1.  BEST 
varieties.  Wholesale  prices  on  nursery 
stock;  free  list.  John  F.  Dayton,  Drawer 
C.  Waukon,  la. 


CHOICE  MILLET  SEEDS.  FIVE  VA- 
rieties:  samples  and  price  on  application. 
Pure  Early  Ohio  potatoes,  50c  bu.  Write 
for  price  on  earlo'ts.  Q.  A.  Krieger,  Brit- 
tan,  S.  D. 


ALFALFA  SEED,  TRUE  TO  NAME— 
Montana,  Grimm  and'  Siberian;  timothy 
seed,  Canadian  Giant  oats,  pure  Milk 
River  grown.  Address  James  Rannel, 
Harlem,  Montana.    Route  3. 


SEEDS 


SEED  CORN,  MILLET  AND  T1M- 
othy  seed  that  will  grow.  E.  Dooley, 
Selma,  la. 


ALFALFA  SEED— WRITE  FOR  PRICE 
and    sample.    J.     L.     Maxson.  Buffalo, 

Gap,  S.  D. 


SEED  CORN— SILVER  MINE.  LEGAL 
Tender,  Boone  Co.,  White,  $2  per  bushel. 
John  Hagglund,  Essex,  la. 


PENCE  POSTS 


IDAHO  RED  CEDAR  SPLIT  POSTS 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  4V4c  to 
9c  each  here.  Delivered  prices  carlots  0B 
application,  shipped  subject  to  approval 
before  payment.  A.  R.  Derr,  Secretary 
Farmers'  Local,  Clarkfork,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE— SOUTHERN  RED  CEDAR 
posts,  poles  and  piling.    O.  \V.  Anderton, 

Cherokee,  Ala. 


Will  make  a  very  attractive  pro- 
position to  agents.  I  have  a  splen- 
did assortment  of  land  in  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota  and  Montana. 
Write  me.  My  proposition  in» 
eludes  a  liberal  commission  for 
selling.  D.  J.  McMahon,  S18  Com- 
merce  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Five  Cents  the  Copy  Omaha,  March  8,  1913  Number  639 


The  private  fight  of  Wards  against 
the  high  cost  of  living — started  forty 
years  ago — has  become  a  national 
issue. 

Political  parties  have  adopted  it — after 
we  have  won. 

Nearly  a  million  families  now  know  the 
secret  of  getting  quality  goods  at  low  cost 
by  shopping  at  Ward's. 

Every  household  article — from  food  to 
furniture,  every  article  of  wearing  apparel 
for  boy,  girl,  man  or  woman,  every  farm 
utensil  or  machine  can  now  be  purchased 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

And — this  is  important — shopping  has 
been  made  a  joy  through  Ward's  methods. 
In  the  quiet  of  your  own  home — under  the 
evening  lamp — with  the  help  of  wife  or 
husband  —  son  or  daughter  —  you  can 
select  quietly — without  the  urging  of  im- 
patient clerks — just  what  you  want. 

All  this  is  accomplished  through  the 
wonderful  1,000  page  book  we  have  issued. 
If  you  have  not  yet  received  a  copy, 
simply  write  us  for  one — a  postal  will  do. 
Then,  in  a  few  days  you  can  join  the  army 
of  shoppers  who  are  buying  their  necessi- 
ties without  exorbitant  profit  added. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


Dept.1 

B-6 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Ait  Advance  in  Wages. 

John — Father,  give  me  a  nickel. 

Father  (severely) — Don't  you 
think  you  are  too  old  to  beg  for 
nickels? 

John — That's  so,  father;  give  me 
a  dime. 

A  Historical  Fact. 

Teacher  was  conducting  a  lesson 
in  history.  "John,"  she  said,  "what 
was  there  about  George  Washington 
which  distinguished  him  from  all 
other  famous  Americans?" 

"He  didn't  lie,"  came  the  prompt 
answer. 

Wanted  Light. 

The  nurse  was  leaving  her  little 
charge  and  said  to  her: 

"Now,  don't  be  afraid  dear;  I  am 
taking  away  the  candle,  but  God  will 
stay  with  you  in  the  dark." 

"Nurse,"  asked  the  child,  "wont 
you  please  leave  the  candle  and  take 
God." 

Reason  Enough. 
A  little  girl  who  lived  on  a  street 
near  a  dentist's  office,  where  a  shoot- 
ing affray  occurred,  happened  to 
hear  the  pistol  shots  and  shouts  of 
the  police.  Revolving  it  in  her  baby 
mind,  an  explanation  dawned  upon 
her  and,  turning  to  her  father,  she 
said,  "He  must  have  pulled  the  wrong 
tooth  for  somebody." 

The  Type. 

Charley  had  never  seen  his  Aunt 
Ellen  before.  She  had  lived  several 
years  in  England,  and  had  returned 
to  Boston  an  ardent  suffragette. 

"Well,  Charley,  how  do  you  like 
Aunt  Ellen?"  asked  his  mother. 

"Oh,  I  like  her  all  right,"  he  an- 
swered, "but  I  think  she's  an  aw- 
fully gentlemanly  lady — don't  you?" 
— Youth's  Companion. 

Freddie's  Examination  Paper 

The  people  who  live  in  the  unin- 
habited portions  of  the  eTth  are 
mostly  cannibals. 

Geometry  is  that  branch  of  math- 
ematics that  deals  with  angels. 

Longfellow  was  a  fullblooded 
American  poet.  He  wrote  "The 
SalmoL  of  Life." 

The  Pilgrims  came  to  America  so 
that  they  might  persecute  their  re- 
ligion in  peace. 

Electricity  is  a  current  of  very 
Btrong  tuff. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  invented  gravi- 
tation out  of  an  apple. 

An  axiom  is  something  that  is  al- 
ways si  even  if  it  isn't  so. — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

'Sufficient  Unto  Herself" 
This  is  from  a  reader  who  knows 
the  little  girl.  The  little  girl's 
mother  was  downstairs  frying 
doughnuts,  and  the  little  girl,  aged 
5,  was  playing  near.  The  grand- 
mother,  who  was  upstairs,  called 
down: 

"Do  you  need  any  help?" 

The  mother,  busy  with  fork  In 
hand  over  the  sizzling  receptacle, 
fearing  the  grandmother  could  not 
hear  her  reply,  said  to  the  little  girl: 

"Go  to  the  stairs  and  say,  'I'm 
sufficient  unto  myself.'  " 

So  the  little  girl  ran  to  the  stairs 
and  called  up. 

"Oran'ma,  mother  says  she'H 
ii  Inn'  'em  out  herBelf." 
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Series  of  5heep  Articles 
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E  WILL  print  a  series  of  articles  on  the  fine  wool  sheep, 
its  origin,  its  importation  into  the  United  States  and 
its  subsequent  development  and  Improvement  down  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  personal  history  of  many 
of  the  leading  pioneer  breeders  and  what  they  con- 
tributed In  making  this  the  greatest  fine  wool  sheep  country  in 
the  world. 

This  series  of  articles  was  written  by  G.  W.  Hervey,  associate 
editor  of  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  Mr.  Hervey  whs  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  first  sheep  record  association  in  the 
I'nlted  Slates.  Last  fall  Mr.  Hervey  visited  Ohio,  his  old  home 
state;  also  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  Investigating  present 
conditions  in  the  sheep  industry,  and  was  nhle  to  gather  from  the 
older  ireeders  much  Interesting  material  for  this  HcrleH  of  articles. 

With  the  advancing  price  of  farm  lands,  the  importance  of 
■beep  raising  in  the  corn  belt  states  Is  receiving  more  attention 
and  consideration.  It  will  pay  our  readers  to  carefully  read  Mr. 
Hervev's  article*.  ITIh  experience  with  nheep  rnverH  the  period 
of  the  development  of  this  Industry. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

A  Souvenir. 

Mrs.  Youngwedd  (proudly) — This 
is  my  first  pie. 

Youngwedd — Er — don't  you  think, 
love,  it  would  be  nicer  to  keep  it 
than  to  eat  it? 

ZaiigwiU's  Name. 

Israel  Zangwill,  the  well  known 
writer,  signs  himself  I.  Zangwill.  He 
was  once  approached  at  a  reception 
by  a  fussy  old  lady,  who  demanded, 
"Oh,  Mr.  Zangwill,  what  is  your 
Christian  name?" 

"Madam,  I  have  none,"  he  gravely 
assured  her. — Lippincott's 

A  Curate's  Wit. 

During  his  first  curacy,  a  clergy- 
man found  the  women  of  the  parish 
entirely  too  helpful.  Such  a  storm 
of  petty  squabbles  arose  from  their 
over-eagerness  to  help  that  in  des- 
pair he  gave  up  the  place.  Not  long 
afterward  he  met  his  successor. 

"How  are  you  getting  on  with  the 
women?"  asked  the  escaped  curate. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  was  the  answer. 
"There's  safety  in  numbers." 

"I  found  it  in  Exodus,"  was  the 
quick  reply. 

The  Grocer's  Fault? 

Mrs.  Newlywed's  exploits  in  the 
kitchen  have  long  served  to  add  to 
the  gaiety  of  nations.  The  Bristol 
Times  submits  an  engaging  example. 

"I  wish  to  complain,"  said  the 
bride,  haughtily,  "about  that  flour 
you  sold  me.     It  was  tough." 

"Tough,  ma'am?"  asked  thre 
grocer. 

"Yes,  tough.  I  made  a  pie  with  it, 
and  my  husband  could  hardly  cut  it. 
— Youth's  Companion. 

Joys  of  the  Unjust. 

Mrs.  Norah  Blatch  De  Forest, 
editor  of  the  new  journal  of  the 
Woman's  Political  union,  said  in 
New  York  the  other  day: 

"There  can  be  no  justice  for 
woman  till  she  gets  the  vote.  Man, 
having  the  "vote  himself  and  refus- 
ing it  to  the  woman,  is  unjust.  You 
know  the  story  about  the  just  and 
the  unjust?  It's  very  applicable 
here. 

"  'The  rain  falls  alike  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust,'  a  clergyman  once 
said. 

"  'Not  a  bit  of  it,'  a  parishioner  re- 
torted 'Thee  unjust  have  all  the 
closed  motor  cars  and  unbrellas.'  " 

The  Mother's  Compromise. 

Champ  (Mark,  during  the  Balti- 
more deadlock,  told  a  reporter  a  com- 
promise story. 

"Compromises."  he  said,  "always 
strike  one  as  unpleasant  ami  unsatis- 
factory. 

"There  was  once  in  the  O/.arks  n 
boy  who.  on  reaching  the  age  of  IB, 
Insisted  on  having  a  watch  to  wear. 
Mill  his  father  refused  him  the  watch. 
Can't  afford  no  sceh  foolishness,'  ho 
said. 

"  'Then,  by  heck,  I'll  leave  home,' 
said  (he  hid,  and  he  went  up  to  tho 
attic  and  began  to  pack  his  carpet- 
bag. 

"At  this  point  the  mother  In  her 
desperation  came  out  with  a  com- 
promise. 

"  'Willie,'  she  culled  up  the  ladder 

— 'Willie,  »tay  to  hum  with  us,  and 
ye  kin   wear  the  clock ! '  " 

(3) 
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Economical  Method  of  Harvesting  Corn 


The  Advantage  to  be  Gained  by  the  Use  of  the  5ilo 


HE  method  of  corn  harvesting  most 
usually  employed  in  the  Missouri 
valley,  consists  in  letting  the  corn 
mature  and  ripen  in  the  field,  be- 
come dry  enough  for  cribbing,  and 
then  shuck  the  corn  standing  in 
the  field,  leaving  the  stalks  where 
they  are.  After  the  field  has  thus  been  har- 
vested, the  stalks  are  pastured  with  the  live 
stock,  generally  cattle,  which  gain  as  much 
from  them  in  the  way  of  food  as  is  possible. 
This  method  has  been  generally  employed  be- 
cause it  calls  for  less  expense  in  harvesting  than 
any  other  method.  All  the  expense  involved  is 
the  rate  per  bushel  paid  for  shucking,  the  board 
of  the  team  and  man  and  the  up-keep  of  har- 
ness and  wagon.  Into  this  expense  is  not  gen- 
erally figured  the  added 
household  labor  de- 
manded by  4  o'clock 
breakfasts  in  order  that 
the  shuckers  may  be  in 
the  field  as  soon  as  it  is 
light  enough  to  see  the 
ears. 

Farmers,  as  a  rule, 
figure  into  their  ex- 
pense account  only  the 
amount  of  money  actu- 
ally paid  out.  The  loss 
through  waste  is  rarely 
considered  or  taken  into 
account.  Many  of  these 
hired  shuckers  leave 
their  wages  in  the  field, 
in  corn  that  they  failed 
to  gather  for  various 
reasons.  They  are  work- 
bag  for  the  greatest 
number  of  bushels  per 
day,  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  very  particular 
about  gathering  either 
the  small  or  the  fallen 
ears,  or  in  picking  up 
the  ears  that  miss  the 
wagon  through  wild 
throws.  But  the  big  loss 
n  such  a  method  as  thia 

is  the  waste  of  valuable  food  forage  and  organic 
roil  food  that  results  from  weathering  of  Buch 
'orage  in  the  field.  It  is  estimated  that  in  each 
)f  the  corn-growing  states  of  the  Missouri  valley 
erritory  there  are  several  millions  of  dollars  of 
088  each  year  from  this  source  alone. 

An  indirect  loss  from  tnis  source,  which 
ilso  figures  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
)f  dollars,  is  brought  about  through  the  death 
>f  animals  caused  by  such  pasturage  of  corn- 
ields.  Cornstalk  disease,  impaction  of  the 
umen  and  various  other  diseases  are  familiar 
J  those  neighborhoods  where  t.hig  practice  is 
dlowed.  The  vegetation  that  has  grown  from 
ie  soil  ahould  be  returned  to  the  soil.  The 
ill  is  hungry  for  It  and  needs  it.     A  large  pro- 


portion of  the  benefit  that  the  son  might  re- 
ceive from  such  vegetation  is  lost  through  this 
process  of  weathering,  never  to  be  regained. 
Then,  the  poor  residue  that  is  left  in  the  spring 
is  usually  raked  together  and  burned,  thus 
completing  an  enormous  economic  crime.  Any 
farmer  that  burns  vegetable  matter  such  as 
straw  or  cornstalks,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
soil,  is  guilty  of  an  economic  crime. 

Another  Method  for  Corn  Harvesting 

A  second  method  of  harvesting  corn  that 
is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  is  a  little 
more  expensive  in  the  original  outlay,  but  still 
more  economic  because  it  produces  in  the  end  a 
greater  profit.     This  consists  in  harvesting  the 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of  the  barns  and  some  of  the  cattle  in  the  herd  of  H.  C. 
Young,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  Mr.  Young  has  one  of  the  most  modcrnly  equipped  dairy  plants 
in  the  west  and  his  herd  has  been  a  strong  winner  at  the  leading  shows  in  competi- 
tion with  the  best  herds  in  the  country.  In  point  of  breeding  there  are  no  better,  and 
every  animal,  in  order  to  remain  in  this  herd,  must  conform  to  a  certain  high  standard, 
both  as  a  breeder  and  also  as  a  producer. 


corn  as  soon  as  the  ears  mature  and  while  the 
stalk  and  leaves  are  still  green,  by  the  use  of 
a  corn  harvester,  and  then  shock ing  it  and  al- 
lowing the  shocks  to  stand  In  the  field  until 
they  are  properly  cured.  Too  long  weathering 
of  the  shocks  in  the  field  will  also  work  Injury. 
As  soon  as  the  shocks  are  In  proper  condition 
the  crop  is  put  through  a  combined  shredder 
and  hunker.  The  corn  is  delivered  into  a 
wagon  and  the  shredded  corn  fodder  Is  deliv- 
ered by  a  blower  into  a  shed,  or  a  pen,  or  a 
stack,  for  future  use.  This  shredded  fodder  Is 
used  as  feed  for  live  stock  In  the  barn  lot.  The 
portions  of  It  that  are  not  consumed  by  the  live 
stock  are  used  for  bedding,  or  for  littering 
down   the  barn   lot.  where  it   may  all  of  It  be 


converted  into  barn  lot  manure  for  future  use. 
That  part  of  it  that  is  consumed  by  cattle  is  al- 
most as  valuable  for  manural  purposes  after 
it  passes  through  the  cattle  as  it  is  before..  This 
method  involves  a  little  more  expense  in  ma- 
chinery and  in  labor  than  the  method  already 
described,  but  produces  a  far  greater  profit, 
both  in  the  roughage  that  it  furnishes  for  live 
stock  and  in  the  material  that  it  furnishes  for 
manurial  purposes.  This  profit  so  far  exceeds 
the  additional  expense  involved  that  the  farmer 
that  is  thinking  more  of  profit  than  he  is  of 
expense  will  be  sure  to  prefer  it  to  the  first 
method  already  described. 

Silo  as  a  Profitable  Investment 

If,  when  the  corn  is  in  right  condition  for 
shocking,  it  be  taken 
directly  from  the  field, 
while  it  is  still  fuU  of 
sap  and  the  leaves  and 
stalks  are  green,  and 
passed  through  an  ensi- 
lage cutter  into  a  silo, 
the  greatest  saving  in 
method  of  corn  har- 
vesting is  effected  and 
the  greatest  profit  is  as- 
sured." In  a  well  filled, 
well  packed  silo  the  si- 
lage undergoes  a  fer- 
mentation which  devel- 
ops a  degree  of  heat 
that  partly  cooks  the  en- 
silage, releases  the 
juices  of  the  material 
so  that  they  permeate 
the  whole  mass  and 
soften  it,  and  give  it  a 
succulent  character  that 
is  much  relished  by 
stock.  This  ensilage 
approaches  very  nearly 
in  value  June  pasturage. 
It  is  an  appetizing,  suc- 
culent and  a  highly  pro- 
ductive food.  It  Is  of 
such  a  character  that 
live  slock  assimilate  al- 
planl.  The  waste  from 
II    is  much 


most  the  entire  corn 
weathering  is  entirely  prevented, 
morn  digestible,  much  more  easily  assimilated 
by  live  stock,  than  even  shredded  corn  fodder, 
while  the  cornstalks  that  are  allowed   to  stand 

and    weather   in    I  he   field    hear   no  comparii  

whatever  to  it  in  value. 

The  Silo  K\ pensive,  Hut  Necessary 
It  Is  admitted  that  the  silo  in  expensive  The 
ordinary  H'>x.'!2  silo  costs  Iti  the  vicinity  of  |860i 
''M  inding  (he  cost  of  the  foundation  or  of  erec- 
tion. To  the  ordinary  farmer  this  price  aecins 
almost  prohibitive.  Some  farmers  claim  that 
the  silo  Industry  has  become  so  thoroughly  com 
mcrclall/.cd  and  concentrated  that  It  has  all  the 

('•ONTINI  Kf)   ON    I'AIIR   TIIIKTY  l"ol  I!  I 
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Fourth  Nebraska  Conservation  Congress 

Large  Attendance  from  Every  Part  of  the  State,  with  Many  Speakers  of  National  Reputation 


HE  Fourth  Annual  Nebraska  Con- 

Tservation  Congress,  held  at  Lin- 
coln, was,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  successful  educational  and 
instructive  convention  of  Nebraska 

  citizens  ever  held.     In    point  of 

representation  from  all  districts 
and  divisions  of  the  state,  it  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded. This,  in  part,  might  be  attributed  to 
the  great  interest,  at  this  particular  time,  in  the 
sessions  of  the  legislative  bodies,  which  are  con- 
sidering many  measures  of  special  interest  to 
the  people.  To  many  persons,  a  visit  to  the 
capital  city  embodied  the  advantage  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Conservation  Congress  and  an  ad- 
visory talk  with  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
which  is  always  regarded  from  a  political  stand- 
point an  evidence  of  good  citizenship. 

The  Conservation  Congress  has  developed 
into  an  institution  of  actual  and  real  worth  to 
the  people  of  Nebraska.  It  has  enlisted  many 
citizens  of  the  state  in  the  work  of  thinking  and 
devising  for  better  and  more  practical  means 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the  state. 

Governor  Morehead  welcomed  the  conserva- 
tionists in  a  short  address,  in  which  he  spoke 
very  flatteringly  of  Nebraska's  resources  agri- 
culturally, as  well  as  its  good  citizenship. 

The  congress  was  divided  into  many  sections, 
or  divisions,  and  classified  to  accommodate  the 
visitors.  The  divisions  were:  Vital  resources, 
health  and  sanitation,  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture, religious  conservation,  women's  depart- 
ment, statistics  and  publicity,  education,  pure 


food  department,  forestry  and  economic  ento- 
mology. 

Dr.  Dowling  of  New  Orleans  spoke  on  "Sani- 
tary Safety  as  the  Supreme  Civic  Law  for  the 
Betterment  of  Humanity."  He  urged  that  the 
same  standard  of  morals  in  man  should  be  de- 
manded by  women  that  man  demands  of 
woman.  He  said  this  system  of  co-operation  of 
man  and  woman  is  necessary  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  good,  rich,  pure  blood,  the 
only  blood  which  produces  efficiency.  He  as- 
serted health  conservation  as  the  most  vital  of 
the  forty-seven  lines  of  conservation  work. 

"It  is  most  important  that  instruction  in  the 
essentials  of  hygiene  be  given  generally,  and 
that  the  fundamentals  of  public  health,  includ- 
ing environment,  community  methods,  pure 
food,  water  supply  and  personal  habits  and 
knowledge  of  methods  of  prevention  should  be 
enforced  by  drastic  laws.  The  clean-up  cam- 
paigns are  chiefly  educational,  important  only 
for  their  follow-up  inspections  and  literature. 
Health  departments  should  be  freed  from-  po- 
litical domination  and  placed  on  a  business 
basis  to  accomplish  greater  things  in  Nebraska. 
Economy  in  state  and  community  governments  is 
the  watchword  of  the  hour,  and  will  mean  more 
money  for  educational  and  health  agencies,  with 
the  result  of  a  greater  efficiency  in  citizenship." 
Louisiana  Health  Train 

The  Louisiana  health  train  was  the  scene  of 
great  interest  by  visitors;   school  children  and 


Two  Illinois  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding  Herds 


Guernseys  at  pasture  on  the  farm  of   Charles    D.    Ettinger    of    Tinley    Park,  111 
This  is  one  of  the  most  modern  dairy  farms  in  the  west,    and  .  the    cattle    thereon  are 
highly  bred,  both  for  utility  and  show  ring   purposes.     Mr.  Ettinger    is    the    man  who 
bought  the  $4,000  Guernsey  bull  two  years  ago. 


grown  people  flocked  to  the  cars  both  days  and 
night  to  view  what  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
health  display  that  has  ever  been  gotten  up  and 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  public. 
This  exhibit  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years 
and  has  been  pretty  generally  over  the  southern 
states  and  railroads. 

The  principles  of  hygiene  as  connected  with 
child  life  was  emphasized.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
human  body,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cow,  hog  and 
smaller  animals,  showing  the  lesions  produced 
by  the  unsanitary  conditions  in  city  and  on 
farm,  were  shown  in  contrast  with  the  sanitary, 
and  how  to  renovate  premises  of  unfit  condi- 
tions. Methods  of  handling  both  cows  and  milk 
i  1  order  to  preserve  the  best  sanitary  conditions 
was  given  attention. 

Dr.  Dowling,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  car  ex- 
hibit, discussed  the  sanitary  question  as  it  re- 
lates to  cities  and  farm  water  supply.  The 
conditions  are  entirely  different  in  Nebraska  as 
compared  with  Louisiana.  His  lectun  were 
illustrated  by  the  moving  picture  slides,  which 
revealed  the  various  forms  of  living  things 
found  in  unboiled  water.  The  wonderful  ac- 
tivity of  these  little  parasites  undoubtedly 
caused  many  to  resolve  that  no  more  uncooked 
water  would  be  taken  into  their  stomach  if  they 
knew  it. 

Advertising  and  Publicity 

The  advertising  and  publicity  department  of 
the  congress  held  its  meetings  in  conjunction 
with  the  commercial  division  at  the  Lindell 
hotel  from  12  noon  to' 2  p.  m.  each  day.  C.  C. 
Rosewater,  V.  E.  Wilson  of  Stromsburg,  W.  M, 
Maupin,  E.  V.  Parrish  and  others  spoke  on  pub- 
licity as  a  means  of  educating  the  people  to  an 
appreciation  of  state  statistics,  publicity  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  state's  actual  re- 
sources and  business  interests.  The  expression 
of  these  meetings  was  to  the  effect  of  more 
attention  to  the  systematic  gathering  and  com- 
piling of  facts,  as  to  what  Nebraska  is.  and  is 
doing,  and  its  capabilities  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  of  ap- 
proval and  endorsement  of  the  Norton  bill  423,  J 
in  the  legislature,  in  the  creation  of  a  state  com- 
mission to  encourage  development  and  prosecute 
the  work  of  state  statistics  and  publicity.  Mr. 
Eosewater  emphasized  the  need  of  Nebraska 
-citizens  having  impressed  upon  them  the  impor- 
tance of  advertising  the  state's  resources  until 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  mental  ideas  of  the 
people.  The  need  of  the  state  is  greater  pro- 
ductivity, more  than  increased  population.  ! 
declared. 

Wallace  Contributes  His  Share 

Henry  Wallace  of  Iowa,  the  well  known 
editor  and  educator  along  lines  of  general  con- 
servation, was  present  to  contribute  his  share 
in  encouraging  the  work  in  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Wallace  feels  about  as  much  at  home  on  the 
Nebraska  side  of  the  Missouri  river  as  he  does 
on  the  Iowa  side,  and  gets  just  as  cordial  a  wel- 
come.   He  at  the  outstart  got  after  the  retired 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  THIRTY-THREE.) 


Barns  and  Farm  Buildings  on  the  Farm  of  James  Dorsey,  Gilberts,  111.,  One  of  the  Largest  Breeders  of  Holsteins  in  the  United  States 


What  a  Woman  is  Doing  as  a  Legislator 

Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Riddle,  State  Secretary  of  the  Grange  in  Colorado,  is  Making  a  Record  in  Legislature 


HAT  can  a  woman  do  in  a  state  leg- 

Wlslature? 
That  question  occurred  to  me 
when  I  heard  that  Mrs.  Agnes  L. 
Kiddle,  for  several  years  state  sec- 
retary of  the  Grange  in  Colorado, 
had  again  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  assembly.  It  seemed  that  if  she  had 
failed  to  make  good  during  her  first  term  of 
office,  the  people  of  her  district — the  counties 
of  Adams  and  Arapahoe — would  not  have  re- 
elected her,  especially  in  a  year  when  every- 
thing in  Colorado  went  democratic.  Mrs.  Rid- 
dle is  a  republican  and  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
this  being  the  case,  it  would  be  next  to  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  accomplish  anything  against  a 
majority  of  democrats. 

For  several  weeks  now  I  have  been  attend- 
ing sessions  of  the  Colorado  house 
of  representatives  every  day,  and 
have  thus  had  ample  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  a  woman  can  do 
against  sixty-three  men  legislators, 
most  of  them  of  opposite  political 
faith  from  that  held  by  the  woman. 
There  are  two  women  in  the  house, 
Mrs.  Frances  S.  Lee,  being  Mrs.  Rid- 
dle's co-laborer,  while  Mrs.  Helen 
Ring  Robinson,  in  the  upper  house, 
is  the  first  woman  senator  in  the  en- 
tire United  States.  But  Mesdames 
Lee  and  Robinson  are  city  women, 
while  Mrs.  Riddle  lives  on  a  farm 
and  takes  personal  interest  in  all 
forward  movements  in  agriculture, 
especially  the  things  that  relate  to 
the  welfare  of  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  farmers.  So  it  is  in  her 
work  that  the  readers  of  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  are  particu- 
larly interested. 

There    are    a    dozen    good  bills 
pending  which  bear    the    name  of 
Agnes  Riddle,  notably  the  measure 
creating  a  farm  loan  fund,  which,  if 
it  becomes  a  law,  will  enable  home- 
steaders in  the  dry  land  sections  of 
the  state  to  get  money  at  6  per  cent, 
from  a  fund  created  by  the  counties. 
Now  6  per  cent  may  not  sound  like 
a  low  figure  to  those  accustomed  to 
talking  about  the  raifeissen  system, 
or  the  farm  loan  banks  of  France 
and  other  European  countries,  but 
for  the  dry  farmer  it  means  a  cut  of 
just    6    per    cent    in    the  ordinary 
figure.    Twelve  per  cent    loans  on 
farm  chattels    are   the    rule.  Mrs. 
Riddle  believes  that  the  state  could 
well  afford  to  tie  up  a  small  portion 
of  its  revenue  for  this  purpose  to 
help  the  homesteaders  get  a  start. 
Only  the  land  owners  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  as  the  author  of  the 
measure  does  not  deem  it  wise  to 
encourage  tenant  farming. 

Then,  there  is  her  dairy  inspec- 
tion bill,  which   provides  that  dairy  products 
shipped  into  Colorado  from  other  states  shall 
be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  Inspection  as 
Apply  to  Colorado-produced  milk  and  cream — 
surely  a  just  measure;  that,  however,  is  meet- 
ing with  opposition.     It  provides,  also,  for  the 
use  of  pure,  sweet  cream  in  the  manufacture  of 
Ice  cream,  and  this  feature  in  being  opposed  by 
lobbyists  for  certain  interests.    Just  the  other 
day  Mrs.  Riddle  found  she  was  being  imposed 
upon  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  who  was 
delaying  the  printing  of  her  bill.    The  chair- 
man denied  that  the  delay  was  Intentional. 
Chairman  Brought  to  Time 
"Now,     Mr    Speaker,"    said     Mr*.  Riddle, 
It  had  never  been  sent   to  the  printer  al  all. 
pointing  her  finder  at  the  man  who  tried  to  de- 
lay  the  bill,  "he  has  told  me  day  after  day  that 


By  Alvin  T.  Steinel 

the  bill  was  in  the  printer's  hands  and  had  not 
been  returned,  and  yesterday  I  went  over  to  his 
desk  and  caught  him  with  the  bill  in  his  hand. 
Now,  I  won't  stand  for  such  treatment  from 
any  man." 

The  house  sustained  her  motion  demanding 
immediate  action  on  the  bill,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  offending  committee  took  his  seat  in  con- 
fuson.  Disagreeable  incidents  seldom  occur  in 
the  path  of  the  woman  legislator,  but  Mrs.  Rid- 
dle finds  herself  equipped  with  ready  wit  and 
forceful  language  when  needed.  She  asks  odds 
of  no  mere  man  when  it  comes  to  legislative 
matters,  and  takes  active  part  in  the  debate  on 
every  bill  of  a  humanitarian  character,  in  addi- 


tion to  being  the  special  sponsor  for  agricul- 
tural bills. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  these  meas- 
ures. There  is  the  bill  providing  for  eradica- 
tion of  prairie  dogs  another  measure  calcu- 
lated to  aid  Hie  homesteader.  The  small  land 
owner  In  eastern  Colorado  may  labor  ever  bo 
hard  to  kill  the  prairie  dogs  on  his  own  farm, 
but  ho  no  sooner  finishes  the  Job  than  his  fields 
are  again  covered  by  the  animals,  which  swarm, 
in  from  the  vast  areas  of  Idle  land,  owned  In 
large  holdings  by  corporations  and  by  state  and 
federal  government.  The  Riddle  bill  requires 
the  killing  or  prairie  dogs  on  all  lands,  no  mat- 
ter whether  I'm  le  Ham  Is  the  owner,  or  It  be- 
longs to  a  homesteader. 

Then,  there  Is  sthe  bill  providing  that  hu'i  •- 
hold  arts,  and  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts. 


be  made  a  subject  in  the  schools  of  the  state, 
for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  emphasis  to 
be  laid  upon  the  particular  branch  of  the  two 
Last  named  subjects  that  is  dominant  in  the 
community.  That  means  vocational  training  in 
the  common  schools — a  new  step  for  Colorado, 
expect  in  a  few  of  the  large  cities,  where  man- 
ual training  is  now  taught.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  the  boy  in  the  minng  camp 
will  be  taught  some  branch  of  mechanic  art 
related  to  mining,  while  the  boy  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts — in  whom  Mrs.  Riddle  is 
chiefly  interested — will  get  the  rudiments  of 
farming.  Mrs.  Lee  is  associated  with  Mrs.  Rid- 
dle in  pushing  this  measure,  and  in  turn  the 
latter  is  aiding  Mrs.  Lee  in  some  of  her  ch;,i 
welfare  blls.  The  two  ladies  sit  side  by  siLo, 
and  while  of  opposite  politics,  they  agree  on  al- 
most every  measure.  My  observa- 
tion has  been  that  they  pay  far  less 
attention  to  political  lines  than  do 
the  men.  They  vote  as  their  hearts 
dictate. 

The  other  day  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  witness  a  dramatic  incident 
in  the  house.  The  bill  seeking  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  was  up 
for  consideration.  There  is  intense 
feeling  in  the  state  on  this  question. 
Colorado  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  abolish  legalized  murder,  this  ac- 
tion having  been  taken  in  1891.  A 
few  years  later  the  state  changed 
front  on  this  question,  the  legisla- 
ture believing  that  a  series  of  mur- 
ders was .  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  took  human  life  were 
not  hanged.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  careful  study  of  statistics  will  bear 
out  that  view,  but  however  that  may 
be,  thousands  of  people  in  the  state, 
and  notably  women,  who  have  exer- 
cised suffrage  many  years,  want 
capital  punishment  abolished.  They 
are  working  hard  for  it  at  the  pres- 
ent session.  When  the  bill  came  up 
the  other  day  one  of  the  men  who 
believe  in  taking  a  life  for  a  Mfe 
rushed  up  to  the  desk  of  Mrs.  Riddje 
and  cried: 

"If  you  had  a  daughter  that  was 
murdered  by  some  fiend  in  human 
form,  would  you  still  vote  against 
capital  punishment?" 

With  all  the  calmness  of  a  fried 
statesman,  Mrs.  Riddle  replied: 

"My  brother  asks  me  whether  I 
would  vote  for  capital  punishment 
if  I  had  a  daughter  murdered.  My 
answer  is,  that  if  I  advocated  the 
taking  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  mur- 
dered a  child  of  mine,  I  would  place 
myself  on  (he  same  footing  with  the 
murderer.  What  was  it  God  said 
when  Cain  was  fleeing  from  tho 
Wrath  Of  man  alter  he  bad  killed 
Abel  ?  'Therefore,  whosoever  slayoth 
Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him  seven 
fold.'  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Miles,  and  the  rest  of  tho 
members  of  this  legislature,  how  can  wo  believe 
In  a  living,  loving  Cod:  bow  can  we  believe  In 
anything  that  Is  good.  If  we  advocate  taking  a 
life  for  a  life?" 

Mrs.  Riddle's  Men  Wins 
Mrs.  Riddle's  plea,  backed  up  by  a  quotation 
from  the  Old  Testament  thai  Is  usually  cited  :\n 
authority  for  the  law  of  an  eye  for  tin  eye," 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  bouse  went  on 
record,  by  an  overwhelming  vole.  In  favor  of 
abolishing  capital  punishment.  Ah  the  bill 
passed  the  house.  It  must  be  subjected  to  a 
referendum,  and  all  the  people  will  get  n  chance 
to  vote  on  It  at  the  next  general  election. 

"I   told   them   In   my  campaign."  said  Mrs. 

KUNtriMTH    "V    "'Am:    TWI  NTV  nin- ' 
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It  is  better  to  be  master  of  one's 
work  than  to  get  so  far  behind  that 
the  work  becomes  master.  It  is  al- 
ways better  to  lead  than  to  be 
driven.  Taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock becomes  a  habit  with  thrifty, 
enterprising,  forehanded  workers. 

Adequate  preparation  is  half  of 
the  battle.  When  everything  for 
coming  work  is  ready  to  hand,  the 
work  is  easily  and  quickly  done.  Get 
ready  for  spring  before  spring  gets 
here.  It  is  better  to  wait  for  the 
spring  than  to  run  after  it. 



Winter  wheat  will  soon  need 
proper  attention  if  a  maximum  yield 
is  to  be  secured.  For  this,  the  pul- 
verizing, mulch-producing  roller  is 
better  than  the  harrow.  It  has  been 
a  dry  winter.  The  wheat  will  need 
full  protection  against  the  winds  of 
March  and  April  if  a  big  harvest  is 
to  be  expected. 

Plump  seed  produces  thriftier 
plants  than  shrunken  seed.  They 
furnish  the  young  plants  with  more 
food  to  go  on  until  such  time  as  they 
can  get  their  food  for  themselves 
from  the  soil  and  from  the  air. 
While  waiting  for  spring,  thoroughly 
<  l<>an  and  grade  all  small  grain  seed. 

Beautify  the  home  place  as  spring 
approaches.  Clean  up  the  rubbish, 
remove  all  unsightly  things  and 
make  the  yard  and  all  the  surround- 
ings such  that  the  passerby  will  be 
glad  to  look  at  them.  Nature  is 
beautiful  when  not  disfigured  by 
man.  Clear  away  the  disfigure- 
ments and  learn  to  find  real  joy  in 
the  good  looks  of  things. 


A  Factor  in  Beef  Production 

From  all  over  the  corn-growing 
districts — north,  south,  east  and 
west — comes  the  evidence  that  the 
greatest  factor  entering  into  the 
cheapening  of  cattle  feeding  lies  in 
the  converting  of  corn  fodder, 
sorghum  cane  and  kafir  into  silage. 
The  trials  and  tests  made  during  the 
last  year,  or  feeding  season,  have 
furnished  more  evidence  than  all 
preceding  time.  The  great  scarcity 
of  feed  one  year  ago,  in  the  feed 
crops  produced  during  tne  growing 
period  of  1911,  set  many  farmers 
and  stock  owners  to  thinking  of  how 
to  produce  more  feed  for  winter  use 
without  increasing  the  crop  acreage. 

The  silo  is  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. In  addition  to  satisfying  the 
question  of  crop  acreage,  it  adds  no 
additional  expense,  except  that  of 
putting  the  fodder  crop  into,  the  silo 
and  the  necessary  machinery,  tools 
and  help  for  this  work.  The  fact 
that  this  class  of  feed  is  treated  as  a 
waste  product,  on  most  farms;  that 
the  expense  of  this  crop  is  the  cost 
of  taking  it  from  the  field  and  stor- 
ing it  in  the  silo,  minus  such  value 
as  it  may  represent  in  grain  when 
matured  as  a  corn  crop. 

The  feed  value  of  the  green  stalk 
of  fodder,  and  such  ears  as  it  may 
contain,  has  proven  so  great,  in  the 
estimation  of  cattle  feeders  in  the 
various  combinations  of  mixed  ra- 
tions, that  there  seems  scarcely  a 
limit  in  its  praise  as  a  cheap  feed  in 
the  making  of  beef.  One  Kansas 
feeder,  who  has  been  feeding  exten- 
sively of  green  corn  silage  during  the 
1912-13  feeding  season,  says  it  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  grain  in  fattening 
his  cattle  50  per  cent.  He  says:  "I 
feed  three  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal 
per  steer  per  day  and  all  the  silage 
the  cattle  will  clean  up,  and  ten  days 
before  shipping  feed  ground  corn 
and  silage  alone."  The  evidence  of 
earlier  maturing  of  cattle  for  the 
market  and  the  cheapening  of  the 
feeding  process  are  emphasized  by 
many  feeders. 

The  tendency  to  increased  produc- 
tion of  beef  cattle  in  the  feed  lot  and 
on  the  farm  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
when  the  process  of  making  beef 
more  cheaply  is  established.  The 
high  prices  of  the  feed  materials  that 
enter  into  the  making  of  beef  has  for 
a  few  years  past  been  a  critical 
feature  of  the  feeding  proposition, 
with  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional or  business  feeder,  who  de- 
pended upon  buying  all  his  feed. 

The  silo  will  be  extensievly  used 
on  the  farm  and  feed  lot  from  this 
time  forward,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  silage  feed,  in  its  cheapening  of 
beef  production,  will  be  worked  out 
upon  a  basis  of  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials used. 


Western  Hemlock 

Some  retail  lumber  dealers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  have  occasionally 
been  surprised  to  find  in  their  ship- 
ments of  fir,  lumber  that  resembled 
fir  and  still  was  different  from  fir. 
Such  have  wondered  whether  there 
might  not  be  different  kinds  of  fir, 
and  this  interloper  one  of  a  new 
kind.  The  wood  is  practically  free 
from  pitch,  has  a  handsome  grain, 
takes  paint  and  stain  well  and  works 
smoothly.     It  is  suitable    for  sash 


and  door  stock  and  all  kinds  of  in- 
terior finish.  It  is  used  in  bridges 
and  trestles,  and  when  properly 
treated  with  preservatives  is  a  valu- 
able, cross-tie  and  pole  wood.  The 
right  name  for  this  wood  is  western 
hemlock.  It  is  a  valuable  wood, 
against  which  many  people  will  en- 
tertain a  prejudice,  thinking  that  it 
partakes  of  the  same  nature  as  east- 
ern hemlock.  This  is  a  mistake.  It 
is  entirely  different.  Intrinsically, 
it  is  among  the  most  important  of 
western  woods. 


Pocket  Gophers 

Pocket  gophers  are  an  unneces- 
sary pest  on  the  farm.  It  will  pay 
any  farmer  to  devote  time  and 
money  to  exterminate  them.  If  a 
farmer  wants  to  make  the  growing 
of  alfalfa  a  profitable  business  he 
will  have  to  exterminate  them.  No 
man  can  raise  a  good  big  crop  of 
alfalfa  and  of  pocket  gophers  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  ground.  The 
gophers  cut  off  the  crowns  of  alfalfa 
and  store  them  in  their  burrows  for 
winter  food,  thus  materially  re- 
ducing the  stand.  They  also  feed 
on  the  growing  plants.  They  are  an 
unlimited  pest  and  hindrance  at  the 
time  of  harvesting  the  crop. 

The  best  way  to  destroy  them  is 
to  poison  them.  Before  attempting 
to  poison  them  one  should  know 
something  of  their  habits.  They  live 
in  underground  galleries.  In  con- 
structing these  galleries  they  use  an 
instinct  supplied  by  nature  to  assist 
them  in  deceiving  their  natural 
enemies.  They  rarely  throw  up'  the 
mounds  of  earth  directly  from  the 
main  gallery.  They  dig  a  little  side 
gallery  and  throw  up  the  mound  of 
earth  from  this.  In  attempting  to 
poison  them  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  poison  in  the  main  gallery, 
where  it  will  be  sure  to  be  found  by 
the  gophers  when  they  travel  back 
and  forth.  This  may  be  found  by 
following  the  loosened  earth  under 
one  of  their  mounds  down  until  it 
reaches  the  main  gallery.  Poison 
may  be  deposited  there  and  the  hole 
filled  with  earth  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light. 

Some  people  poison  potatoes  or 
carrots,  sweet  potatoes  or  parsnips, 
in  fact,  almost  any  tuber  will  do,  and 
place  the  poisoned  pieces  in  the  main 
galleries.  There  is  a  tablet  adver- 
tised and  on  the  market  at  a  mod- 
erate price  which  seems  to  do  very 
effective  work. 

But  no  matter  what  means  is  em- 
ployed, every  farmer  should  make  it 
his  business  after  spring  opens  and 
the  mounds  begin  to  appear  to  be- 
gin the  work  of  extermination.  This 
will  not  be  so  easy  in  the  fall  season 
when  they  are  laying  up  their  winter 
store. 

People,  the  world  over,  are  becom- 
ing aroused  on  the  subject  of  deep 
plowing.  The  Hugenots,  driven  to 
South  Africa  by  persecution,  prac- 
ticed tillage  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet  for  vines.  This  was  more  than 
100  years  ago.  The  cuttings  were 
planted  with  as  many  buds  below  the 
ground  as  possible;  only  two  above. 
This  gave  them  an  enormous  root 
system,  which  produced  bunches  of 
grapes  of  surprising  quality,  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  seven  pounds  to  the 
bunch. 


Seeding  Kherson  Oats 

Kherson  oats  are  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive to  changes  in  soil  or  climatic 
conditions.  Under  some  conditions 
they  are  exceedingly  shy  stoolers, 
while  under  other  conditions  they  do 
not  exhibit  this  peculiarity.  Of 
course,  the  amount  of  seed  to  be 
sown  to  the  acre  depends  entirely 
upon  the  prolificness  with  which 
they  throw  out  stools.  On  some 
soils  only  a  single  stalk  will  spring 
from  a  majority  of  the  seed  sown. 
On  other  soils  they  seem  to  throw 
up  the  average  number  of  stalks.  As 
an  illustration,  Prof.  Montgomery, 
by  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
at  the  state  farm  in  Nebraska,  found 
that  he  got  the  best  results  when 
Kherson  oats  were  sown  at  the  rate 
of  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Ex- 
periment Station  Record  of  August, 
1912,  on  page  13  9,  gives  an  account 
of  experiments  which  prove  that  the 
best  results  were  obtained  by  sow- 
ing from  four  to  six  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  the  writer's  own  experi- 
ence, he  has  obtained  the  best  results 
when  not  less  than  four  and  one-half 
bushels  of  seed  were  used  to  the 
acre,  and  he  has  sometimes  used  six 
bushels  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  observing  farmer  who  uses 
this  variety  of  oats  will  probably 
know  whether  they  stool  abundantly 
on  his  farm  or  not.  If  they  are  shy 
stoolers,  let  him  sow  seed  enough 
to  insure  a  profitable  harvest. 

Much  better  results  are  obtained 
by  drilling  in  the  oats  than  by  broad- 
casting them  and  afterward  covering 
them  with  a  harrow  or  with  a  disc. 
This  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment. Of  course,  it  is  a  little 
quicker  way  to  sow  on  top  of  the 
ground,  then  go  over  with  some  tool 
that  will  do  only  half  of  a  good  job. 
But  this  will  never  prove  satisfac- 
tory except  in  seasons  of  exceptional 
rainfall.  Even  in  such  seasons  the 
use  of  the  drill  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 


Too  Many  Retailers 

An  over-supply  creates  a  bad' eco- 
nomic condition.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  comodities,  but  of  professions 
and  of  commercial  enterprises  that 
are  semi-professional  in  character. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  small 
towns  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. When  there  are  more  doctors 
or  lawyers  in  one  of  these  towns  than 
the  amount  of  business  done  in  the 
town  and  in  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory demands,  it  makes  bad  business, 
not  only  for  the  doctors  and  the  law- 
yers, but  for  the  patients  and  clients, 
too.  The  community,  in  such  a  case, 
has  to  support  more  doctors  and  more 
lawyers  than  there  is  any  demand 
for,  and  this  imposes  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  community. 

This  is  especially  true  with  refer- 
ence to  the  -etail  stores  in  small 
country  towns.  When  there  aTe 
more  stores  than  there  is  business 
enough  in  the  community  to  support 
eapily  and  profitably,  it  makes  bad 
business  for  both  merchants  and  for 
the  customers.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  unnecessary  expense  for  rent,  for 
help,  for  delivery,  for  insurance  and 
fir  all  the  items  of  expense  that 
every  merchant  has  to  meet.  This 
unnecessary  expense  must  be  figured 
into  the  basis  upon  which  to  reckon 
the  margin  of  profit  that  would  be 
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required.  As  a  result,  the  customers 
must  pay  higher  prices  than  would 
be  necessary  if  there  were  no  over- 
supply- 

One  little  town  in  eastern  Ne 
brasKa  has  five  general  n  erchandise 
sto  s  where  there  is  scarcely  busi 
ness  enough  legitimately  to  support 
two.  This  imposes  an  unnecessary 
*ax  upon  the  community  in  the  way 
of  higher  prices  and  limited  stocks 
of  merchandise  which  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  so  many  customers 
make  their  purchases  away  from 
home.  If  these  five  stores  could 
consolidate  into  two,  it  would  be 
better  both  for  the  merchants  and 
for  the  customers.  Over-supply 
here  creates  a  condition  that  neces- 
s  rily  leads  to  a  violation  of  eco- 
nomic law,  and  such  violation  always 
extorts  its  penalty. 

One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  see 
thaf  this  bad  economic  condition  is 
beginning  to  provoke  opposition 
which  will  in  the  end  result  in  a 
complete  revolution  of  commercial- 
methods.  Consumers  and  producers 
will  ultimately  get  together  and 
deal  direct  with  one  another.  If  the 
provocation  is  permitted  to  continue 
too  long,  it  will  create  a  feeling  that 
will  practically  wipe  the  small  town 
out  of  existence. 

I*  is  to  be  hoped  that  retailer? 
themselves  will  appreciate  the  con- 
dition that  confronts  them,  and  will 
correct,  of  their  own  volition,  present 
economic  inequities  so  that  the  com- 
ing commercial  revolution  will  not 
be  too  sweeping  in  its  effects.  The 
country  needs  the  small  town.  It 
needs  the  store  in  the  small  town, 
but  it  does  not  need  several  stores 
where  there  is  no  demand,  no  le- 
gitimate economic  business  demand 
for  more  than  one,  and  it  will  not 
tolerate  for  a  long  time,  such  an  un- 
just economic  condition. 


Plant  and  Grow  Plump  5eed 

Until  such  time  as  it  can  gather 
its  soil  food  through  its  roots  and 
its  air  food  through  its  leaves,  the 
young  plant  has  to  depend  entirely 
for  nourishment  upon  the  plant 
food  stored  up  in  the  seed  kernel. 
The  more  abundant  this  plant  food, 
the  more  vigorous  will  be  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  other  things 
being  equal.  The  plumper  the  seed 
kernel,  the  more  of  this  plant  food 
for  the  young  plant  is  stored  up 
within  it. 

One  would  expect,  from  the  well 
known  operations  of  the  laws  of 
heredity,  that  a  continued  planting 
of  plump  seed  through  a  series  of 
years  would  result  in  producing 
grain  of  a  uniformly  greater  degree 
of  plumpnesB,  and  consequently  of 
uniformly  greater  production.  This 
would  mean  that  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  laws  of  heredity,  if  a 
farmer  should  year  after  year  grow 
his  own  seed  and  every  year  select 
from  the  preceding  crop  only  the 
heaviest,  plumpest  kernels  for  seed, 
he  would  In  the  end,  after  a  few 
years,  succeed  in  producing  a  strain 
of  uniformly  heavier  weight  and 
uniformly  greater  producing  ca- 
raclty.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
the  fact,  it  is  a  matter  well  worth 
trying  by  every  farmer. 

This,  under  a  series  of  careful  ex- 
periments, has  proved  to  he  the  ac- 
tual fact.    Prof.  Zavltz  of  the  On- 


Acreage  in  Wheat  by  States 


This  map  shows  the  acreage  in  wheat  by  states  during  the  season  of  1909.  It  is  relia- 
ble, as  it  comes  from  the  bureau  of  the  last  census.  It  would  be  well  for  each  reader,  as 
these  maps  appear,  to  figure  out  the  number  of  acres  in  wheat  in  each  of  the  several  states, 
and  make  a  list  of  them  in  the  order  of  production.  Such  a  list  will  be  valuable  for  future 
reference.  According  to  this  .map,  North  Dakota  is  the  first  wheat-producing  state,  and  Kan- 
sas is  the  second. 


tario  Agricultural  college,  a  recog- 
nized authority  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  has  conducted  a  series  of  care- 
ful experiments  extending  over  a 
number  of  years,  and  his  experi- 
ments have  proved  that  the  laws  of 
heredity  in  the  matter  of  grain- 
growing  produce  just  the  results  that 
might  naturally  be  expected.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  from  six  to  nine 
years,  he  carefully  selected  the  large, 
plump  seed,  the  small,  plump  seed 
and  the  shrunken  seed.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  results  are  set  forth 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  appre- 
hended : 
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These  resullH  should  not  bo  Ig- 
nored. The  farmer  has  It  within  lil  t 
own  power  to  increase  the  grade  and 
the  production  of  IiIh  small  grain. 
Let  him  every  year  thoroughly  grade 
his  seed  grain,  selecting  only  the 
largest,  plumpest   kernels  for  plant- 


ing, and  within  a  few  years  he  will 
succeed  in  producing  a  strain  of 
small  grain  of  uniformly  heavier 
weight  and  uniformly  greater  pro- 
duction. The  cost  of  the  machinery 
for  making  such  selection  is  not 
worth  considering  when  compared 
with  the  results  that  will  be  certain 
to  be  gained.  The  grain  rejected 
for  seed  may  be  fed,  or  sent  to  the 
market,  so  that  no  loss  from  grading 
will  result. 


Improving  Humankind 

The  latest  breeding  suggestion 
now  introduced  and  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  world  is  the 
improvement  of  mankind.  Just  why 
this  very  important  work  should 
have  been  left  until  all  human  effort 
and  skill  had  been  expended  in  the 
perfecting  of  better  specimens  of  the 
lower  order  of  animal  creation  has 
not  been  touched  upon  or  made  plain 
in  the  scientific  lectures  and  discus- 
sions on  this  subject.  The  subject 
of  improvement  of  mankind  from  the 
standpoint  of  better  breeding,  better 
physical  and  mental  qualities  in  the 
parent,  has  become  a  live  issue  and 
is  being  discussed  now  openly  by 
conservationists  of  the  health  divi- 
sions or  health  sections  of  the  vari- 
ous conservation  congresses.  Better 
health  and  better  human  conditions 
and  quality  of  humankind,  Induced 
and  brought  about  by  hereditary  in- 
fluence, seems  io  he  the  demand  of 
present-clay  medical  sentiment,  and 
is  receiving  a  strong  endorsement 
from  progressive  ttiouglit. 

The  proposed  silence,  called  eu- 
genics, meaning  well  born,  nobleness 
of  birth,  Is  without  question  a  great 
stroke  of  human  reform  and  needs 
no  argument  when  one  seen  the  army 
of  Imbeciles  that  are  crowding  the 
charitable   Institutions  of   the  coun- 


try, and  the  other  thousands  that 
should  be  under  the  charge  and  care 
of  public  support.  Mentally,  mor- 
ally, physically  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  human  sympathy,  and  a  de- 
sire to  encourage  the  upbuilding  of 
humanity,  one  cannot  but  express  a 
desire  that  there  be  a  restriction  en- 
forced on  the  further  propagation  of 
imbecility,  incompetency  and  degen- 
eracy that  this  class  of  human  beings 
represent,  and  must  continue  to  rep- 
resent so  long  as  they  are  permitted 
to  multiply  and  bring  into  the  world 
of  their  kind. 

The  principle  of  reproduction  in 
animal  and  vegetable  life  is  so  sensi- 
tive as  to  hereditary  influences,  for 
improvement  or  degeneracy,  that 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
policy  of  better  breeding,  if  better 
men  and  women  are  to  follow  in  the 
generations  yet  to  come. 


Many  of  the  Kinkaid  homestead- 
ers in  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska 
have  proved  up  on  their  claims.  They 
are  needing  money  to  help  start, 
them  in  (he  dairy  business,  a  busi- 
ness peculiarly  adapted  to  sand  hill 
conditions.  There  is  plenty  of  money 
in  Nebraska,  all  ready  for  loaning  on 

proper  security.     A  move  m   i  on 

foot  to  bring  the  homesteaders  and 
money  loanors  together  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  both. 


On  a  certain  farm  1"0  acres  of 
corn  produced  ninety-two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  On  the  same  farm  an- 
other ion  acres  of  practically  the 
same  soil  produced  fifty-three  bush- 
els   to    the    acre.      The    seed    for  till) 

first  100  acres  was  carefully  se- 
lected and  tested.  Tim  seed  for  I  ho 
second  hundred  was  not  carefully  se- 
lected or  tested.  Corn  growers, 
draw  your  own  conclusions. 
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Handling  Soil  for  Production 

VIII— Applying  Manure  to  Insure  Greatest  Benefit. 


Farm  Tools 
That  Stand  The  Test 


In  purchasing  tools  for  the  farm  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
the  ones  that  stand  the  test.     Hoes,  Manure  Forks  and 
Garden  Rakes  bearing  the  name  Keen  Kutterare  positively 
guaranteed  the  finest  quality  made.    If  you  want  to 
save  money,  time  and  worry,  safeguard  yourself  by 
asking  for  the  kind  marked 

Km  KUTttR 

A  lifetime  guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  back  from  your  dealer. 


"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten. 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE 
CO.,  Inc. 
St.  Louis         New  York  B*J^ 
Philadelphia  Toledo 
Minneapolis 


Sioux  City 
Wichita 


Save  That  Hard  Work 

Save  Your  Horses,  too,  and  Your  Money 

Get  the  machine  that  operates  with  I  You  take  no  chances  in  buying  the 
least  effort— that  gives  no  trouble— that  GREAT  WESTERN.  Over  100,000 
makes  more  profit — that  is  so  strong,  so  farmers  have  used  them  during  the  last 
simple,  so  durable,  as  to  make  it  the  one  twelve  years  and  swear  by  the  old  reli- 
perfect  spreader.  1  able,  time-tried 

Great  Western 


Here  is  the  Proved  GREAT  WESTERN 
of  other  years,  except  Jliat  it  now  has 
roller  bearings  and 
is  made  low  down- 
waist  high  —  just 
right  —  with  safe 
clearance  under- 
neath  for  rough 
ground,  obstruc- 
tions and  top  dress 
on  growing  corn. 

Wheels  are  under 
the  load—  wheel  base 
is  short;  result, 
lightest  possible 
draft  —  easy  pull  — 
a  saving  on  horses 
andharness.  Double 


stands  the  hardest  pull  under  worst  conditions. 


Simplest  Drive: 
Direct  chain  drive- 
no  concealed  gears, 
everything  in  plain 
sight;  simple  shifting 
device;  entire  mech- 
anism  is  stopped 
while  driving  to  or 
from  field.  Turns  in 
its  own  length.  Built 
for  perfect  perma- 
nent service  —  eco- 
nomical operation- 
lifetime  durability. 
Buy  your  last  spi  ead- 
er  now  by  making  it 
Great  Western. 


Far  More  Economical  and  Satisfactory 

Get  Our  New  Spreader  Book 


heavy  oak  bolster,  16-inch  malleable  fifth  wheel 


Things  We  Won't  Do 

We  won't  build  them  light  or  flimsy  or  hang  the  load 
between  the  wheels  just  to  save  a  few  inches  in  height. 

We  won't  use  a  narrow  front  truck,  because  you 
couldn't  top  dress. 

We  won't  cheapen  the  frame  by  using  light  construc- 
tion with  only  two  sets  of  rollers,  or  a  half-apron,  or 
any  of  the  cheaper  means. 

We  won't  build  a  spreader  in  a  cheap  way  just  to  sell, 
regardless  of  satisfaction  in  use. 

We  want  you  satisfied  or  no  sale,  and  you  will  be  with 
Ohe  GREAT  WESTERN. 


Things  We  Do 

We  build  them  right. 

We  put  the  wheels  under  the  load  so  as  to  make  light 
draft. 

We  use  a  heavy,  double  front  bolster  and  heavy  malle- 
able fifth  wheel,  so  you  can't  pull  the  front  out. 

We  make  a  short  wheel  base  so  you  can  turn  anywhere. 

We  use  roller  bearings  throughout  and  an  endless  roller 
bearing  apron  with  102  rollers. 

We  build  the  "World's  Best"  Spreader  to  give  you 
long  service  and  the  best  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.   Ask  for  new  spreader  book,  it's  free. 


[pm  QHE  benefit  of  manure  to  the 
soil  depends  entirely  on  the 
iffjStfSUsS  thoroughness  with  which  it 
jjasmsBj  .g  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  This  does  not  mean  a  lump  of 
soil  with  a  lump  of  manure,  but 
rather,  a  grain  of  soil  with  a  grain 
of  manure.  The  full  benefit  of 
manure  is  not  secured  until  this  in- 
corporation becomes  complete. 
Fineness  of  Manure  Necessary 
The  ideal  way  in  which  to  apply 
manure,  if  it  were  not  so  expensive 
as  to  render  the  method  prohibitive, 
would  be  to  grind  it  as  fine  as  flour. 
Then  it  might  be  mixed  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor.  But  this  method  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the 
expense  that  it  involves.  The  next 
best  way  to  apply  it  is  by  the  use  of 
some  kind  of  machinery  that  will  de- 
liver the  manure  evenly  over  the  soil, 
and  fined  as  much  as  is  possible.  The 
modern  manure  spreader  answers  to 
this  demand.  It  is  a  waste  of  time, 
labor  and  money  to  attempt  to  do  by 
hand  what  cannot  be  thoroughly  done 
by  hand,  when  a  machine,  now  on  the 
market,  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
price,  will  do  the  work  somewhere 
near  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  done.  In  these  days  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  any  farmer  to  fool 
with  the  manure  proposition  unless 
he  has  a  manure  spreader  to  assist 
him. 

Right  Use  of  a  Manure  Spreader 
The  manure  spreader  should  be  so 
used  as  to  deliver  the  manure  in  as 
fine  a  manner  as  possible.  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
set  to  control  the  speed  of  the  travel- 
ing apron  which  delivers  the  manure 
•to  the  beater.  If  the  machine  is  set 
so  as  to  give  to  the  apron  the  slowest 
possible  speed,  then  the  beater  would 
get  several  strokes  at  the  manure, 
when,  if  the  apron  were  given  a  high 
speed,  it  would  get  only  one  stroke 
at  it.  The  oftener  the  beater,  with 
its  fine  teeth,  strikes  the  manure,  the 
finer  will  be  the  condition  in  which 
it  delivers  it.  Every  farmer  should 
give  orders  that  his  manure  spreader 
should  be  used  only  with  the  slowest 
possible  feed  to  the  apron.  When 
this  is  done,  the  amount  delivered  to 
each  acre  of  ground  would  not  be 
nearly  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would 
be.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  farmer, 
the  machine  so  set  does  not  deliver 
as  heavy  a  quantity  of  manure  as  he 
desires,  he  can  go  over  the  same 
ground  again  until  he  gets  as  much 
manure  on  the  ground  as  he  desires. 
This  will  take  a  little  more  time,  and 
use  a  little  more  horse  flesh,  but  the 
better  condition  in  which  manure  is 
delivered  by  this  method  will  more 
than  compensate. 

Manure  Best  Used  as  a  Top  Dressing 
Until  within  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  almost  universal  to  apply 
manure  to  the  soil  and  then  plow  it 
under.  It  was  thought  that  this  was 
the  only  way  in  which  the  full  value 
of  the  manure  might  be  gained  for 
the  soil.  In  the  early  days  all  manure 
was  spread  by  hand  with  a  fork.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  spread  as 
finely  and  evenly  with  a  fork  as  it  is 
done  with  a  machine.  The  result  al- 
I  ways  has  been  that  the  plow  covered 


great  lumps  of  manure.  This  was 
bad  for  the  soil  and  bad  for  the 
growing  crops.  These  lumps  of 
manure  robbed  the  surrounding  soil 
of  moisture  that  they  demanded  and 
took,  in'  the  process  of  fermentation, 
disintegration  and  decay,  which 
dried  out  the  soil,  and  sometimes 
the  soil  was  injured  by  the  heat  de- 
veloped in  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion. This  is  the  basis  for  the  opin- 
ion that  at  one  time  was  so  uni- 
versally current  in  the  .middle  west, 
that  manure  burns  out  the  soil.  An- 
other injury  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  any  plant  that  became  estab- 
lished in  the  soil  above  such  a  heat- 
ing and  fermenting  mass  of  manure, 
grew  well  enough,  until  its  roots 
penetrated  to  the  fermenting  mass, 
and  then  its  growth  was  suddenly 
arrested  and  it  died,'  killed  by  soil 
heat  and  by  lack  of  the  moisture 
that  had  been  absorbed  by  the 
manure  in  its  process  of  decay. 

It  has  now  been  practically  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  not  best,  all 
things  considered,  to  plow  manure 
under.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so 
in  order  to  conserve  its  fertilizing 
elements.  The  best  way  to  apply  M 
is  to  use  it  as  a  top  dressing  and 
then  partially  to  cultivate  it  into  the 
soil  by  the  use  of  the  harrow,  the 
disk  harrow,  or  the  cultivator.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  larger  ultimate  returns  from 
manure  of  a  certain  quality  may  be 
gained  by  using  it  in  this  way  than 
by  plowing  it  under.  It  has  also 
been  fully  demonstrated  that  greater 
results  may  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  fresh  stable  manure  as  a  top 
dressing  than  can  be  obtained  from 
the  same  manure  after  it  has  been 
rotted.  The  fertility  that  is  in  the 
manure  is  not  available  for  the  use 
of  plants  until  decomposition  has 
passed  to  its  last  stages.  On  culti- 
vated land,  such  decomposed  ele- 
ments are  washed  into  and  absorbed 
by  the  soil  and  released  to  the  soil 
by  the  rainfall.  By  following  this 
method  no  element  of  fertility  is  lost 
and  the  damage  that  is  so  frequently 
charged  up  against  wrong  use  of 
manure  is  entirely  avoided. 

There  is  one  condition  under  which 
it  is  not  only  permissible,  but  ad- 
visable, to  plow  manure  under.  On 
many  farms  there  are  small  areas  of 
shale,  gumbo  or  heavy  clay  soils 
which  are  very  deficient  in  vegetable 
matter,  and  for  this  reason  have  be- 
come so  consolidated  that  they  are 
not  productive.  Such  soils  may  be 
reclaimed  and  made  valuable.  Plow 
deeply,  filling  every  furrow  With 
manure  and  covering  it  with  the  fur- 
row slice.  Level  and  give  such 
preparation  of  soil  for  cropping  as  is 
possible  under  the  conditions,  but 
plant  no  seed.  The  next  year  do  the 
same  thing.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  the  vegetable  matter  of  the 
manure  has  become  so  incorporated 
with  the  obdurate  soil  that  it  has 
loosened  it  up  and  made  it  ready  for 
cropping,  giving  it  a  spongy  charac- 
ter. Under  no  other  condition  will 
best  results  be  obtained  by  plowing 
under  manure. 

When  mauure  is  applied  to  the  sur- 
face soil  and  only  partiy  cultivated 
in,  it  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  sort 


Rock  Island  Plow  Co.,  382B  Second  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  III. 


ALoss  gf-$/,200°° 

This  farmer  waited  until  it  was 
too  late — are  you  doing  the  same? 

Less  than  ten  dollars  would  have 
saved  his  silo,  mill,  etc. 

&/?e 

Drive  and  Twist 
Anchor 

is  a  simple  device  for  substantially  guy- 
ing silos,  fences,  mills,  litter  carriers, 
bins,  etc. 

It  is  driven  into  the  ground  with  blades  folded  against  the  rod, 
.then  twisted  to  open  them  in  solid  earth.  Plenty  of  holding 
'power.    Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  get  our  anchor  literature. 


1400  Weft  Avenue, 


THE  VOTE-BERGER  COMPANY, 


LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


Muivli  8,  1818, 
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id  to  vegetation  growing  thereon 
;ainst  Injury  from  wind.  The  raa- 
ire  acts  also  as  a  mulch  in  helping 
prevent  unnecessary  evaporation  of 
oisture  from  the  soil.  On  light  soils 
at  are  liable  to  drift  with  the  wind, 
ch  a  use  of  manure  will  be  found  to 
of  inestimable  benefit  in  prevent- 
g  a  soil  from  drifting. 

Application  of  Stable  Manure. 

Stable  manure  should  be  applied 
rectly  from  the  stable.  Unless  this 
done  and  the  manure  becomes  even 
ghtly  compact,  there  is  a  fermenta- 
m  set  up  within  its  body,  which  re- 
ises,  by  chemical  reaction,  nitrogen 
the  air.  When  handled  in  such  a 
iy  that  it  does  not  become  compact, 
that  fermentation  cannot  take 
ice,  this  nitrogen  is  saved  to  the 
il.  Nitrogen  is  the  most  necessary, 
e  most  elusive  and  the  most  expen- 
se element  of  fertility.  Taking  the 
inure  direct  from  the  stable  to  the 
id  prevents  this  loss  of  nitrogen, 
would  be  well,  however,  before  do- 
x  so,  to  shake  all  roughage  out  of 
3  manure,  throw  the  roughage  into 
e  barn  lot  and  deliver  simply  the 
oppings  of  animals  to  the  soil. 

Lrious  and  Instructive  Illustration. 
One  of  our  principal  western  cities 
ids  all  manure  gathered  by  its 
ard  of  health,  on  cars  without  any 
st  to  the  receiver.  One  large  land 
iter  in  the  immediate  vicinity  has 
is  manure,  carload  after  carload, 
ken  to  his  land.  It  is  there  un- 
ided  by  hand  into  a  compost  heap, 
lis  compost  heap  is  afterward 
rked  over  several  times  by  hand 
sor  in  order  that  it  may  become 
oroughly  decomposed.  It  is  then 
t  upon  the  land  and  plowed  under, 
lis  process  involves  several  distinct 
;ments  of  loss  which  might  easily 

prevented  if  the  land  owner  could 

made  to  know  what  he  is  doing. 
ie  fermentation  in  the  compost 
ap  should  take  place  in  the  soil, 
cause  the  chemical  reactions  and 
e  bacterial  activities  which  promote 
d  are  the  result  of  such  fermenta- 
m,  have  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
ft  Here  is  one  large  element  of 
3s  involved  in  such  a  process.  The 
nd  labor  required  in  manipulating 
e  compost  pile  is  another  distinct 
38.  The  nitrogen  that  is  released  to 
e  air  during  the  process  of  fermen- 
tion  is  another  loss,  the  sum  of 
lich  reaches  a  high  figure.  By  plow- 
g  under  the  manure,  instead  of  us- 
g  it  as  a  top  dressing,  there  is  a  dis- 
ict  loss  to  the  soil  caused  by  a  lack 

protection  from  wind  and  sun,  that 
e  manure  mulch  would  give.  It  is 
timated  that,  with  the  amount  of 
anure  bo  received  from  the  city, 
indled  in  such  a  way,  the  distinct 
ss  amounts  up  Into  thousands  of 
)llars.  A  less  amount  of  manure, 
indled  in  the  same  way,  will  result 

a  correspondingly  less  loss.  But 
lis  method  will  always  involve  both 
ss  of  fertility  in  the  manure  and 
88  to  the  soil  and  to  growing  vege- 
.tion  that  a  right  application  might 
Ire.  Fanners,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
'old  this  kind  of  loss. 

Itarn  l<ot  Manure. 

Barn  lot  manure,  which  is  com- 
>»ed  largely  of  waste  roughage,  but 
tso  contains  what  If,  can  absorb  of 
ie  solid  and  liquid  excretions  of  ani- 
iala,  should  be  differently  handled, 
ry  roughage  after  it  becomes  Incor- 
orated  with  the  soil,  robs  the  soil  of 


necessary  moisture  in  the  process  of 
decomposition  and  decay.  If  it  is  not 
bo  incorporated,  it  is  liable  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  wind  and  lost.  In 
the  barn  lot,  it  will  be  trampled  by 
the  animals  there,  its  fibers  broken 
so  as  to  render  it  more  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture.  It  will  receive  the 
necessary  moisture  for  fermentation 
and  decay  from  the  rainfall,  and 
when  this  decomposition  has  pro- 
gressed far  enough,  it  will  be 
in  a  condition  to  be  applied  to  the 
soil  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner. The  barn  lot,  however,  should 
be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent the  washing  of  the  elements  of 
fertility  out  of  its  contents.  Eave 
troughs  may  be  used  to  carry  the 
roof  water  away,  and  grading  about 
it  may  be  done  in  such  a  way  that 


surface  water  cannot  run  across  it. 
Then  all  the  water  that  it  gets  it  will 
get  from  natural  precipitation  from 
the  air.  In  the  Missouri  valley  terri- 
tory, with  its  average  rainfall,  if  the 
barn  lot  is  protected  in  this  way, 
there  will  be  very  little  loss  from 
leaching,  if  sufficient  roughage  is 
used  to  absorb  what  moisture  the  lot 
gets.  There  are  some  disadvantages 
to  this  method  of  handling  barn  lot 
manure,  and  there  are  also  some  ad- 
vantages under  ordinary  circum- 
stances in  this  territory.  The  advan- 
tages will  be  found  to  outweigh  the 
disadvantages. 


Misplaced  Precision 

"Oh,  I  just  love  cake,  and  it's  aw- 
fully nice!"  cried  little  Dorothy,  re- 


garding her  chocolate-frosted  des- 
sert with  high  approval. 

"You  should  not  say,  'love  cake,'  " 
reproved  her  mother;  "say  you  'like' 
it;  and  don't  say  'awfully;'  say 
'very.'  Don't  say  'nice,'  but  'good.' 
And,  by  the  way,  the  word  'just' 
should  be  omitted,  and  also  'oh.' 
Now,  my  dear,  repeat  the  sentence 
correctly." 

"I  like  cake;  it  is  very  good,"  re- 
peated Dorothy. 

"That  is  much  better,"  said  her 
mother. 

But  Dorothy  was  far  from  being 
satisfied. 

"It  sounds  as  if  I  was  speaking  of 
bread,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
gust.— Youth's  Companion. 


What  We  Pay  for  You 


Note  what  we  do  to 
save  cost  of  upkeep  with 
users  of  Reo  the  Fifth. 
To  save  repairs  and  trou- 
bles. To  insure  you  an 
honest  car. 

Cost  Us  $200 

These  extra  precautions, 
■which  some  call  extremes,  cost 
us  about  $200  per  car.  I  em- 
ploy them  because,  in  years  to 
come,  they  save  $500  per  car. 

I  have  proved  this  fact  a 
myriad  times  in  my  26  years  of 
car  building. 

To  merely  sell  cars,  these 
things  are  unnecessary.  But  to 
hold  users'  good  will — hold  it 
year  after  year — these  things 
must  be  done. 

Our  Extremes 

Our  steel  is  all  made  to  for- 
mula. It  is  analyzed  twice  be- 
fore using.  That  saves  us 
countless  mistakes. 

Our  gears  are  tested  in  a 
crushing  machine  to  stand  75,- 


<By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


000  pounds  per  tooth.  Our 
springs  are  tested  for  100,000 
vibrations. 

Each  engine  is  tested  for  48 
hours.  There  are  five  long-con- 
tinued tests. 

There  are  fully  one  thousand 
tests  and  inspections  applied  to 
every  car. 

Overcapacity 

I  require  in  each  driving  part 
an  overcapacity  of  not  less  than 
50  per  cent. 

I  use  oversize  tires — 34x4 — 
to  cut  your  tire  upkeep  in  two. 

I  use  15  roller  bearings,  which 
cost  five  times  what  the  usual 
ball  bearings  cost.  And,  to 
avoid  all  flaws,  we  use  190  drop 
forgings,  at  twice  the  cost  of 
steel  castings. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto — 
A  doubly  heated  carburetor — 
An  expensive  centrifugal 
pump — 

14-inch  brake  drums — 2-inch, 
seven-leaf  springs — a  17-coatcd 
body. 

And  we  limit  our  output  to 
50  cars  daily,  to  insure  accurate 


fitting,  abundant  tests.  To  make 
sure  that  each  car  is  right. 

Does  It  Pay? 

You  know  that  it  pays  to  get 
a  car  built  like  this  if  you've 
owned  a  car  that  wasn't.  AH 
the  difference  won't  show  at  the 
start,  of  course,  but  in  after 
years  you'll  see  it. 

Every  dollar  I  spend  in  these 
extremes  saves  users  from  two 
to  four  dollars.  That's  why 
Reo  the  Fifth  stands  at  the  top 
of  its  class,  after  60,000  of  my 
cars  have  been  used. 

See  in  this  car  our  new  cen- 
ter control.  Note  the  absence 
of  levers.  Both  front  doors  are 
clear.  Note  that  it  has  the  left 
side  drive,  like  the  leading  cars 
today. 

Note  the  flush  electric  dash 
lights.  Note  the  splendid  finish. 
Let  our  dealer  point  out  to  you 
the  countless  small  perfections. 
This  is  the  climax  of  a  lifetime 
of  effort.  See  what  it  means  to 
you.   

Write  for  our  catalog  and  we 
will  direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo 
showroom.   They  are  everywhere. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Serif 


$1,095 
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Many  substitutes  are  manufactured  products  whose  oils  of  value 
have  been  extracted  for  other  purposes,  leaving  a  hard  black 
pitch — a  lifeless  mass  that  gives  roofing  but  little  resistance. 
It  soon  cracks,. breaks,  and  leaks. 

Genasco — made  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt — has  the  natural 
oils  preserved  in  it  "for  life";  and  the  life  defends  it 
against  years  of  rain,  sun,  wind,  hail,  snow,  heat,  cold, 
fire,  alkalis,  and  acids. 


Get  Genasco  Roofing  of  your  dealer.     Smooth  or  mineral  surface. 
Guaranteed.     Genasco  smooth  surface  roofing  has  the  Kant-leak 
Kleet,  that  waterproofs  seams  without  cement,  and  prevents 
nail-leaks.    Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide 
Book,  free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York         San  Francisco  Chicago 


Trinidad 
Asphalt  Lain 


Your  Boys  Can  Feed 

Silage  f  lit 

With  Safety 
From—-* 

You  need  not  hesitate  to  send  your  boys  to  do  feeding  from  this  silo. 

The  big.  rigrid,  malleable  iron  ladder  with  7-inch  foothold  on  each  step 
and  the  doors  that  open  and  close  easier  than  your  barn  doors,  assure 
safety  and  convenience. 

Hinge  Door  Silos  save  half  the  time  in.  feeding:  that's  required  around 
ordinary  silos.  Also  prevents  nine-tenths  of  silage  freezing  in  winter  and 
drying  in  summer,  because  they  ate  always  closed. 

It's  because  the  doors  are  so  easy  to  close,  you,  your  boys  or  your  hired 
help  have  no  excuse  to  leave  them  open.  They  can't  bind,  stick,  say:  or 
freeze  in. 

k.  This  in  itself  is  one  big  reason  why  yozt  should  investigate  the  Hinge 
Door  Silo.  Don't  overlook  the  Big  Points  of  Construction. 

Also  Learn  About  Lansing  Silos 

Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos.  Lansing  Silos 
from  Lansing,  Mich.,  are  now  manufactured  and  sold 
by  us.   They  have  many  new  improvements  this  year. 
Practically  same  high  grade  construction  as  the  Hinge 
Door. 

Send  your  name  at  once  for  our  catalog  No.  34 
Silberzahn  Silage  Cutters 

also  featured  in  our  catalog.  Have  big  capacity  and  work  on 
low  power.  Greatest  safety  for  the  operator.  Reversible,  mov- 
ing feed  table. 

Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Successors  to 
Nebraska  Silo  and  The  Severance 

General  Offices: 
Box  34  , 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

'Lansing,  Mich.,   Maryville,  Mo.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la..  East 
St.  Louis,  111.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Denver,  Colo,,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Missouri  Valley  Fruit  Growing 

Ill—Possibilities  of  Small  Tracts  of  Land 


Please    mention    The    Twentieth  I 
Century  Farmer  when  writing  to  ad-j  PATENTS 


vertisers. 


SUES  A  CO.,  AU'ys, 


GET  LIST  OF  FACTORIES 

who  could  use  your  Patent.  /REE 
Manufacturing  and  Patent  advice. 
639  7th  St.,  Washington,  O.  C* 


HE  orcharding  industry  is 
commanding  the  attention 
of  more  people  at  this  time, 
in  this  country,  than  any 
other  single  line  of  work  or  pursuit 
that  seems  available  to  the  man  of 
small  means.  People  of  the  cities 
and  towns  are  becoming  more  rest- 
less, the  spirit  of  discontent  is  based 
upon  a  steadily  increasing  inclina- 
tion for  more  freedom,  more  lib- 
erty, from  the  confinement  of  the 
office  and  the  shop.  The  free  open 
air  of  the  country  is  appealing  more 
now  to  people  than  in  the  past.  Agri- 
culture and  agricultural  education 
is  revolutionizing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  land  ownership  and  soil  culture. 
The  fruit  farm,  the  five,  ten,  twenty 
and  forty  acre  farm  appeals  to  the 
great  majority  of  city  and  towns- 
people as  the  ideal  basis  upon  which 
to  build  the  home  where  all  the  com- 
forts of  life  may  be  had,  and  shared 
in  peace,  quiet  and  contentment. 

The  possibilities  of  these  small 
tracts  of  land  should  be  studied  and 
understood  by  every  one  whose  am- 
bition is  to  become  a  home  owner 
and  home  builder,  surrounded  by  the 
natural  resources  of  independence 
and  self-support.  It  is  not  every  one 
w1  has  the  fancy  and  desire  to  en- 
joy these  luxuries,  so  to  speak,  that 
is  capable  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing them,  under  conditions  that 
would  guarantee  independence  and 
profit.  While  nature  is  carrying  on 
a  great  and  mighty  work  in  the  or- 
chard, in  the  growing  of  trees,  vines 
and  plants,  there  is  a  work  for  man 
to  do  that  is  just  as  important,  to 
secure  successful  results.  In  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  soil  and 
crops,  it  might  be  observed  as  a 
safe  motto,  "No  excellence  without 
great  labor,"  and  especially  does 
this  apply  in  the  orcharding  industry. 
Illustration  of  What  Can  Be  Done 
We  have  in  the  orchard  industry 
of  G.  S.  Christy  of  Johnston,  Nemaha 
county,  Nebraska,  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  what  can  be  done  when 
the  proper  means  are  employed  in  the 
work  of  handling  the  orchard.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  we  are 
familiar  with,  for  conveying  the  idea 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  land,  the 


G.  S.  CHRISTY, 
Orchardist  at  Johnston,  Neb. 

soil,  climate  and  existing  natural  con- 
ditions of  this  great  division  of  coun- 
try "we  term  the  Missouri  valley  dis- 
trict, to  the  production  of  commercial 
fruits.  It  is  well  for  the  man  of  lim- 
ited or  small  means  not  to  attempt 
to  market  "all  his  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket." Some  time  one  kind  of  fruit 
succeeds  remarkably  well,  while 
another,  from  some  local  cause,  fails. 
The  orchard  of  variety  seldom,  if 
ever,  fails  all  around. 

Mr.  Christy,  in  his  orcharding 
work,  represents  forty-six  acres  ap- 
portioned as  follows:  Thirty-five 
acres  of  apple  orchard,  three  acres 
of  cherries,  one  acre  of  pears,  three 
acres  of  raspberries  and  four  acres  of 
strawberries.  His  1912  crop  yielded 
him  $5,000  net,  or  an  average  of 
$108.70  per  acre.  His  five-years  av- 
erage has  been  approximately  $3,000. 
His  property  has  not  depreciated,  but 
on  the  contrary,  advanced  in  value, 
not  only  from  the  basis  of  land 
values,  but  in  producing  capacity. 
Here  is  what  might  be  termed  a  busi- 
ness orchard,  a  few  acres  of  good 
Nebraska  land  that  might  have  been 
devoted  to  raising  corn  or  some  other 
farm  crop  at  an  average  income  01 


Brock,  Neb.,  Ladies'  Aid  Society  in  Front  of  the  Winesap  Tree, 
Three  Years  Old,  Which  Produced  Twenty-Six  and  One- 
half  Bushels  for  G.  S.  Christy 
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0  to  $25  per  acre,  and  been  above 
itielsni,  from  an  every  day  business 
int  of  view. 

History  of  Two  Trees 
To  show  the  possibilities  of  or- 
urding  in  this  district  we  will  take 
■o  trees  from  this  orchard  and  give 
e  detailed  history  of  their  pro- 
iction  and  sales  for  1911.  Two 
jme  Beauty  trees  in  1911  produced 
iity-nine  boxes  of  apples.  Nine  of 
ese  sold  at  $1  per  box  or  $9.  The 
maining  thirty  boxes  were  kept  un- 
March,  1912,  and  sold  at  $2.50 
t  box,  or  $84  for  the  produce  of 
e  tw  trees. 

The  expense  was  storage  for  the 
irty  boxes,  20  cents  per  box,  $6; 
fight  on  the  thirty  boxes  at  9  cents, 
.70;  boxing  the  thirty-nine  boxes 

25  cents,  $9.75;  total  expense, 
8.45,  which  leaves  $65.55  ne» 
ofit  on  the  crop  from  these  two 
5es  in  1911.  In  order  to  get  this 
to  a  tangible  orchard  problem  that 
be  readily  understood  we  will 
fee  the  average  number  of  trees 

an  acre  of  apple  orchard,  prop- 
ly  platted  and  planted,  which 
>uld  be  forty,  and  we  have,  at  the 
te  of  production  and  sales  of  Mr. 
iristy's  two  Rome  Beauty  trees, 
,311  per  acre  for  the  1911  crop. 
\  little  additional  history  from  the 
oduce  of  these  two  trees,  relates 
at  the  last  thirty  boxes  were  re- 
iled  by  restaurants  at  Johnston 
d  Brock,  in  the  connty  where  pro- 
eed,  selling  at  5  cents  each  or 
.60  per  box.  Thus  the  retailer 
ikes  his  100  per  cent,  no  matter 
tat  price  he  pays  the  producer,  and 
e  consumer  foots  the  bill.  It  is 
erefore  very  important  that  the 
nBam*-*"  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
sh  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
at  are  made  on  him  in  trade. 

What  Is  This  Land  Worth? 
What  is  this  land  with  its  acquired 
uipage  of  trees,  bushes  and  vines 
)rth?    Those  who  read  this  article 
ight  figure  this  problem  out  just 

suit  their  ideas  of  a  land  propo- 
:ion  that  is  capable  of  turning  to 

1  owner  above  one  hundred  dollars 
r  acre  per  annum.  Think  of  this 
aen  you  dream,  think  of  it  In  your 
dons  of  orchards  weighted  down 
th  their  great  crops  of  golden 
ultB,  think  of  it  when  you  are 
mpted  by  some  fruit  land  scheme 

invest  in  some  far  away  district 
country  where  your  opportunities 
e  narrowed  down  to  one  chance. 
The  aggregate  production  of  this 
chard  for  the  year  1912  Is  not 
:arly  up  to  many  we  have  reports 
om,  but  gives  a  better  variety  in 
e  illustration  of  the  diversified  or-! 
arding  Industry — apples  10,000 
ishela,  pears  150  bushels,  cherries 
10  bushels,  raspberries  100  crates, 
rawberries  300  crates.  If  the  pro- 
ice  it  this  orchard  has  been  mar- 
ked upon  the  same  basis  of  prices 
celved  by  the  Douglas  county,  Ne- 
aska  Fruit  Growers'  association 
r  their  produce  of  the  1912  crop, 
would  have  netted  the  owner  ap- 
-oximately  $7,000,  conceding  the 
op  to  be  of  good  merchant  able 
mllty  and  condition. 

Method*  of  Marketing 

Mr.  Christy  supervise  his  own 
arketfng,  mainly,  though  he  is  na- 
)dated  with  the  Southeast  Nebraska 
ruft  Growers'  association,  which  I* 
n  extensive  distributer  of  fruits  for 


i*  members.  Fi  says:  "My  apples 
I  sell  largely  to  retail  merchants  in 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  Min- 
nesota and  Illinois.  I  have  special 
orders  from  Ohio  and  Colorado,  from 
parties  that  say  Nebraska  apples 
taste  the  best,  and  as  these  orders 
have  come  regularly  for  four  years, 
I  conclude  they  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  The  apples  cost  them 
nearly  $5  per  barrel  for  the  1912 
crop.  This  was  a  big  crop,  though 
cheap  apples.  I  have  sent  apples  to 
sixteen  states  and  one  foreign  coun- 
try— England.  I  never  consigned  but 
two  cars  of  apples  and  on  one  of 
these  I  lost  $150.  Cherries,  rasp- 
b  rries  and  strawberries  are  shipped 
to  merchants  over  the  state,  mostly 
over  the  Burlington  road  to  towns 
from  Falls  City  to  Crawford  in  the 


northwestern  corner  of  Nebraska." 

In  varieties  of  fruits,  Mr.  Christy 
confines  his  effort  to  a  small  list  in 
-pples — Winesap,  Gano,  Jonathan, 
Grimes  Golden,  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben 
Davis  and  Rome  Beauty.  Cherries: 
Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency. 
Orchard  Cultivation  and  Care 

There  is  a  regular  system  of  or- 
chard cultivation  and  care  observed 
in  this  orchard,  as  in  all  well  man- 
aged orchards  of  the  present  time; 
sprayed  three  to  five  times  each  sea- 
son; pruned  as  needed:  cultivated 
and  fertilized  and  otherwise  given 
the  personal  attention  of  the  owner, 
just  as  accurately  as  a  herd  of  cattle 
or  hogs  would  be  looked  after,  ex- 
cept the  liabilities  are  much  less  in 
the  matter  of  injury  or  loss. 

The  lp'gest  yielding  apple  tree  is 


a  feature  of  interest,  and  since  the 
inquiry  has  elicited  some  attention 
-  mong  orchardists  we  have  published 
a  few  of  the  big  ylelders.  Mr. 
Christy  reports  a  Winesap  tree,  17 
years  old,  that  produced  in  the  crop 
of  1912  twenty-six  and  one-quarter 
bushels  of  very  fine  apples.  A  Grimes 
Golden,  the  same  age,  twenty-five 
bushels,  and  a  Rome  Beauty,  l(i 
years  old,  twenty-two  bushels.  These 
are  very  remarkable  trees  for  their 
age  and  will  be  hard  to  beat  in  one 
orchard  of  no  larger  acreage.  There 
are  some  trees  reported  in  Nebraska 
2  2  to  3  5  years  old  that  have  claims 
of  thirty  to  thirty-nine  bushels.  A 
list  of  the  big  yielding  trees  will  be 
published  later,  as  a  special  feature. 
In  connection  with  the  apple  tree 

(CONTINUED   ON    PAGE  TWENTY-SIX.) 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


One  Million  Sold  Another  Million 
in  a  Single  Year 


One  year  ago — in  our  13th  year — we 
announced  that  one  million  Goodyear 
tires  had  then  gone  into  use. 

This  month  we  touch  the  two  million 
mark,  and  it's  only  one  year  later. 


It  took  12  years  to  bring  motor 
car  owners  to  use  a  million  of  these 
tires. 

It  took  only  one  year  for  those  mil- 
lion tires  to  sell  a  million  others. 


Mark  What  Those  Tires  Told 


A  million  tires,  within  12  months, 
sold  a  million  others.  That  breaks 
all  the  records  of  Tiredom. 

Don't  you  think  you  should 
know  how  they  did  it? 

This  is  How 

Men  found  that  rim  -  cutting, 
with  old-type  tires,  ruined  23  per 
cent  of  their  tires. 

They  found  that  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  ended  this  loss  en- 
tirely. 

Men  also  found  that  the  10  per 
cent  oversize  added  25  per  cent  to 
the  average  tire  mileage. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 


learned  this,  then  told  the  facts  to 
others. 

The  resulting  demand  now  com- 
pels an  output  of  6,000  tires  daily. 

Are  They  Wrong? 

You  who  still  use  other  tires 
must  infer  that  these  men  are 
wrong. 

Bat  these  are  days  of  odometers. 
Men  are  keeping  track  of  tire 
mileage. 

Mileage  figures  only  sold  those 
million  tires— the  mileage  figures 
on  the  previous  million  tires. 

And  Goodyear  sales,  because  of 


those  figures,  are  seven  times 
larger  than  two  years  ago. 

Find  Them  Out 

Foryourown  sake,  test  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires.  They  save  the  average 
user  almost  half  one's  tire  bills. 

Think  how  that  cuts  tire  bills. 
Think  how  it  saves  annoyance. 

These  tires  now  outsell  every 
other  tire  in  the  world.  Find  out 
why  they  do  it. 

Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire 
Book  14th-year  edition.  It  tell*  nil 
known  way*  to  economize  on  tire*. 


YEAR 


A K  Ri  tN,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Shid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cifie*  More  Service  Station*  Than  Any  Other  Til 

We  Make:  All  Kindt  of  Rubber  Tire*,  Tire  Acce**orie*  and  Repair  Outfit* 
MainCanadian  Offle».  Toronto.  Onl.    <  «n.ttLn  Kartnry.  Il..w        v  ,11.  Oat. 
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The  Ventilation  of  Cow  Barns 


An  Experiment  That  is  Worth  Trying  Out 


SettlelmportantThingsFirst 

THE  time  to  investigate  harvesting  and  haying 
machines  —  the  time  to  know  which  binder  or 
mower  is  the  best  for  you  to  buy,  is  before,  not 
after,  you  have  given  your  order.  The  success  or  failure  of  your 
whole  season's  work,  from  the  plowing  of  the  ground  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  grain,  depends  upon  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the 
machines  you  take  into  the  harvest  field.  Therefore,  the  selection 
of  the  harvesting  machines  that  you  will  use  is  the  most  important 
decision  you  make.  Settle  that  first  —  now —  before  the  busy  days 
of  the  season  are  on.  Get  catalogues  from  your  local  dealers,  or 
send  to  us  for  them,  and  study  carefully  the  harvesting  and  haying 
machines  and  tools  made  and  sold  under  these  names: 

Champion  Deering 
McCormick  Milwaukee 

Osborne  Piano 

Bear  in  mind  when  }'ou  come  to  pay  down  your  money  that  these 
machines  have  harvested  the  grain,  and  cut  and  cared  for  the  hay 
from  fields  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
in  use  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  seventy  years.  The 
efficiency  gained  through  this  long  period  of  field  work  under  practi- 
cally every  conceivable  condition  adds  nothing  to  the  cost  of  the 
machine.  In  fact,  it  is  because  of  this  long  experience  that  you  can 
buy  these  time-tried  and  field-tested  machines  at  the  lowest  market 
prices  for  reliable  harvesting  and  haying  machines  and  tools. 

Another  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  when  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  harvesting  or  haying  machine  is  the  facility  with 
which  you  can  obtain  repair  parts  if  they  should  be  needed.  Delays 
at  harvest  time  are  too  expensive  to  take  any  chance  with  them. 
You  can  secure  practically  any  part  of  an  I  H  C  harvesting  or  hay- 
ing machine  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  that  an  accident  occurs, 
and  when  you  get  the  part  to  the  binder  it  will  fit  in  the  place  of 
the  broken  one. 

To  get  the  best  work  out  of  a  binder  it  is  imperative  that  the  twine 
used  be  strong  and  smooth,  strong  enough  not  to  break  under  the 
strain  of  tying  the  bundle  and  smooth  enough  to  run  freely  from 
the  can  to  the  knotter.  Twine  that  will  do  this  is  sold  '■  y  I  H  C 
dealers  under  the  trade  names,  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick, 
Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Piano,  and  International.  There  are  four 
grades  of  each  brand,  namely,  Manila,  Pure  Manila,  Sisal,  and 
Standard. 

Your  neighbors  know  I  H  C  machines  and  binder  twine.  They 
will  tell  you  what  their  experience  with  them  has  been.  The  I  H  C 
local  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  catalogues  and  full  information, 
and  will  explain  fully  all  the  good  points  of  the  machines  he  handles. 
You  can  get  catalogues  from  the  local  dealer,  or  by  addressing 
a  letter  to  the 

Mi 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 

EUtiiEliBijli 
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O  YOU  notice  odors  or  close- 
ness on  entering  your  cow 
barn?  If  you  do,  the  barn 
needs  ventilation.  Is  the  air 
in  the  stable  moist  and  the  walls 
covered  with  frost?  If  so,  the  barn 
needs  ventilation. 

The  cows  in  an  ordinary  dairy 
barn  will  pass  all  the  air  in  the  sta- 
ble through  their  lungs  once  every 
four  hours.  But  what  does  this  mat- 
ter? Try  this  experiment  and  then 
answer  the  question:  Set  an  ordi- 
nary glass  fruit  jar  on  the  table. 
Take  a  small  rubber  hose,  or  paper 
tube  and  insert  in  the  jar,  letting  the 
end  of  the  same  rest  on  the  bottom 
of  the  jar.  Then  fill  the  jar  with 
your  breath  by  means  of  the  tube. 
Then  quietly  lower  a  burning  candle 
into  the  jar.  Or,  first  insert  the  can- 
dle and  then  fill  the  jar  with  once 
breathed  air.  The  candle  will  go 
out  if  you  have  quietly  done  your 
experiment  in  a  closed  room.  The 
once  breathed  air  will  not  furnish 
oxygen  for  a  candle,  much  less  for 
an  animal.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Moisture  is  given  off  through  the 
lungs  and  skin.  Each  animal  will 
thus  give  off  to  the  air  nearly  half 
a  pound  of  water  per  hour,  which 
must  be  removed  by  changing  the 
stable  air. 

Moisture  and  the  absence  of  the 
great  purifier,  oxygen,  and  fre- 
quently the  absence  of  the  other 
great  purifier,  sunshine,  are  the  ideal 
conditions  for  the  development  of 
disease  germs  and  especially  tuber- 
culosis. The  chances  of  the  cows  re- 
sisting the  development  of  these 
germs  in  their  bodies  is  also  at  a 
low  ebb  because  of  the  reduced  oxy- 
gen supply  and  resulting  low  vital- 
ity. One  method  that  has  been 
found  to  work,  is  to  make  one  or 
two  large  flues  extending  from  near 
the  floor  to  the  roof.  These  act  as 
chimneys  to  draw  the  colder  air  off 
from  the  floor.  This  air  is  probably 
worse  than  that  nearer  the  ceiling 
and  certainly  takes  with  it  less  heat. 
The  fresh  air  is  brought  from  the 
outside  near  the  foundation,  up  be- 
tween the  studs  and  discharged  into 
the  barn  near  the  ceiling.  This  plan 
prevents  drafts  as  the  cool  air  set- 
tles slowly  and  also  tends  to  prevent 
a  reversal  of  the  air  currents.  Use 
many  small  in-takes  and  very  few 
large  out-takes  and  make  the  area 
of  each  such  that  an  allowance  of 
twenty-eight  square  inches  per  cow 
is  to  be  had.  Dampers  may  be 
placed  in  both  in-takes  and  out-takes 
for  control  of  ventilation  during 
windy  weather. 

Human  beings  are  given  the  "open 
air"  treatment  for  tuberculosis.  The 
oxygen  supply  and  the  resulting  in- 
creased vigor  enables  the  human  to 
overcome  the  disease. 

Why  not  give  your  cows  a  little  of 
the  "open  air  treatment,"  not  to  cure 
them,  but  to  keep  them  healthy  and 
thus  render  safe  their  milk  for  hu- 
man use? 

The  amount  of  air  need  per  ani- 
mal for  cows  is  estimated  at  3,500 
cubic  feet  per  nour,  or  nearly  nine 
changes  of  air  per  hour.  This 
amount  of  fresh  air  allows  for  the 
breathing  of  3  1-3  per  cent  of  air 
once  breathed.     This  is  a  common 


accepted  standard.  The  moving  of 
this  much  air  through  a  stable  with- 
out drafts  and  with  as.  little  loss  of 
heat  as  possible  is  the  ventilation 
problem. 

The  flue  system  works  well  in 
warmly  constructed  stables  tightly 
closed.  When  windows  and  doors 
are  open  dependence  for  ventilation 
must  be  placed  on  them  entirely,  as 
the  flues  will  not  work  satisfactorily 
then.  Another  plan  is  to  depend  on 
windows.  The  windows  are  hinged 
at  the  bottom  and  tip  in  at  the  top 
between  cheeks.  The  incoming  air 
is  then  directed  upwards,  avoiding 
drafts..  The  "force"  causing  ven- 
tilation is  the  wind  and  the  win- 
dows have  to  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. 

The  first  is  known  as  the  King 
system,  the  latter  as  the  Sherring- 
ham  valve  windows.  Both  work, 
though  the  former  is  more  popular. 
Both  give  the  cow  a  little  of  the 
"fresh  air  treatment." 

E.  W.  HAMILTON. 


Two  New  Orange-Judd  Books 

By  far  the  large  proportion  of 
farmers  and  farmers'  boys  in  the 
country  are,  by  their  circumstances, 
excluded  from  the  privileges  and 
benefits  conferred  by  an  agricultural 
college  course.  They  feel  the  lack 
and  regret  that  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  offered 
opportunities.  Here  are  two  books, 
published  by  the  Orange-Judd  Com- 
pany, in  New  York,  which  will,  in  a 
large  measure,  supply  this  lack. 
Every  graduate  student  of  an  agri- 
cultural college  may  profitably  use 
them  to  refresh  what  remains  in 
mind  of  what  he  has  learned,  and 
besides,  such  will  find  many  thing? 
here  of  interest  and  of  value  that 
the  agricultural  college  did  not 
teach. 

One  of  these  books  is  entitled. 
"First  Principles  of  Feeding  Farm 
Animals.''  It  discusses  fundamen- 
tal and  scientific  matters  so  simply 
that  anyone  may  understand  them. 
It  is  a  complete  compendium  of  this 
most  necessary  knowledge  and  ad- 
vice which  is  needed  by  every  grower 
of  live  stock.  It  should  be  continu- 
all-  at  hand  and  be  used  every  day 
as  a  valuable  reference  book.  It  is 
fully,  clearly  and  entertainingly  il- 
lustrated by  cuts  taken  from  photo- 
graphs. 

The  other  book  is  called  "The 
Young  Farmer;  Some  Things  He 
Should  Know,"  by  Prof.  Thomas  F. 
Hunt,  and  the  mere  name  is  an  as- 
surance that  the  book  contains  mat- 
ter well  worth  reading.  It  discusses 
the  fundamental  principles  of  "farm- 
ing as  a  business.  Every  farmer  is 
beginning  to  see  the  need  of  putting 
his  farm  operation  on  a  thorough 
business  basis.  This  book  will  help 
to  do  this.  All  this  knowledge  and 
all  this  advice  may  be  had  for  ?3 
from  the  publishers.  Each  book 
costs  half  that  sum. 


Have  the  trees  and  vines  been 
properly  pruned?  The"  time  to  do 
this  is  while  they  are  still  dormant 
If  this  work  is  put  off  too  long  and 
the  sap  starts  the  fresh-made 
wounds  will  bleed. 


FLYING  SWEDE 


vj.  I.  C.  Lines  Are  AS 
Good  As  Every  Claim 
Made  for  Them. 


The  O.  I.  C.  sign 
means  an  even 
chance  for  all  of  you  to 
buy  farm  machin- 
ery direct 
from  the 
manu- 
facturer 

for  better 
prices  on 
better 
terms 


Order  today  and  pay 


OCTOBER 
FIRST 

$30 


O.  I.  C.  Lines  Are  As 
Good  As  Every  Claim 
Made  for  Them. 


for  a  No.  I 
two  row 
Flying 
Swede 
Listed 
Corn 

Cultivator 


TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:— I  am  going  to  undertake  to  sell  you 
high  grade  farm  implements  at  better  prices  and  on  better  terms  than  you  ever  got  before. 


BEAD    THIS   LETTER   FROM   A   FARMER  IN 
KANSAS: 

"O'Neil  Implement  Company, 

La  Salle,  111. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  called  on  our  local  hardware  dealer  -a  day 
or  two  ago  and  inquired  about  repairs  for  the 
Flying  Swede  Lister  Cultivator.  He  said  he  had 
three  on  hand  that  he  was  going  to  close  out  and 
quit  them,  as  the  Kansas  City  jobber  was  not 
going  to  handle  them  any  more,  because  the 
former  owner  had  sold  out  to  a  couple  of  green 
horn  farmers  that  had  more  money  than  sense, 
etc.  Now  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate 
for  us,  as  we  cannot  get  repairs,  and  also  for 
other  farmers  that  would  buy  these  machines. 
I  have  one  that  1  have  cultivated  about  520  acres 
with  and  it  has  only  cost  me  about  50  cents  for 
repairs,  which  1  think  is  very  good.  And  for 
work,  I  will  put  it  up  against  anything  that  runs 
on  wheels  or  straddles  a  corn  row,  either  single 
or  double,  in  lightness  of  draft  or  doing  good 
work.  There  are  four  here  almost  on  adjoining 
farms  and  all  are  giving   complete  satisfaction. 

Your  ad  in  the  "Mail  and  Breeze"  does  not 
sound  much  like  quitters — this  for  your  informa- 
tion.   I  would  like  a  catalogue  of  your  goods. 
Yours  very  truly, 


NOW  GENTLEMEN,  you  see  Hie  trust  agents 
and  dealers  think  they  are  belittling  me  by  call- 
ing me  a  farmer,  etc.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  title  as  a  fanner.  1  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm  and  farmed  all  the  days  of  my 
life  up  to  the  day  that  I  went  into  the  retail  im- 
plement business  about  seventeen  years  ago  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I  have  actually  been  selling 
and  manufacturing  farm  implements  to  and  for 
the  farmer.  I  want  to  say  to  you  right  now  that 
the  first  experience  and  the  first  knowledge  that 
I  gained  about  farm  implements  was  learned  on 
the  farm  and  I  find  this  experience  to  be  as  val- 
uable as  any  experience  th.it  1  have  had  to  the 
present  day.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  called 
the  FARMER  that  is  now  manufacturing  farm 
implements  FOR  THE  FARMER.  As  1  remember 
now,  when  I  was  on  the  farm,  we  were  generally 
called  the  "rubes"  and  "hayseeds"  by  the  fellows 
In  town  and  I  well  can  remember  these  days  spent 
on  the  farm,  when  it  was  necessary  to  get  no 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  norning,  go  out  iruo 
the  open,  surrounded  by  a  wire  fence,  and  sit  up- 
on a.  one-legged  stool  with  ;i  tin  pall  between 
my  knees,  milking  cows,  then  go  and  finish  the 
rest  of  the  chores,  go  out  into  the  field  and  husk 
and  crib  80  to  100  bushels  of  corn  and  then  ~i 
through  the  process  of  milking  cows  again  before 
my  day's  work  was  done.  These  experiences,  to- 
gether with  the  others  that  go  with  them,  never 
nave  vanished  from  my  mind  and  I  never  could 
well  appreciate  the  general  expressions  given  ''V 
the  people  who  think  that  they  are  beyond  doing- 
common  work,  who  now  stand  up  and  say  that 
the  farmer  is  living  on  the  fat  of  the  hind:  that 
his  farm  represents  a  summer  resort:  that  lie  is 
riding  in  automobiles  and  that  lie  Is  amply  aldo 
to  pay  any  price  that  they  can  Impose  upon  Mm 
by  organizations,  etc.  In  view  of  all  these  facts. 
I  want  to  say  to  you.  thai  I  have  NEVER  lolneil 
any  organizations  or  associations  for  the  purpose; 
RAISING  THE  PRICE  TO  THE  rABhuit. 
WHAT  YOU  WANT  IS  AN  EVEN  CHANCE 
and  better  goods  for  better  price  than  what  yon 
are  getting  and  paying  for  today  I  am  going  .'» 
undertake  to  give  von  better  goods  and  give  yoil 
better  price".  Send  me  your  orders  and  you  net 
the  goods.  . 


ORDER  YOUR  GOODS  AT  HOME.  A  grea,t 
deal  of  argument  has  been  presented  that  you 
should  always  buy  your  goods  at  home.  I  believe 
that  truer  words  were  never  spoken  and  I  ask 
that  you  sit  down  and  read  our  catalogue  over, 
make  out  an  order  while  you  are  SITTING  AT 
YOUR  OWN  TABLE  and  are  able  to  give  it  full 
and  due  consideration,  then  mail  to  us.  In  doing 
so,  I  say  that  you  are  BUYING  AT  HOME  and 
that  you  are  sending  less  money  away  from  homo 
than  what  you  would  be  sending  from  home  were 
ou  to  buy  from  other  sources. 

WHEN  YOUR  CREDIT  IS  GOOD.     There  i3 

no  reason  why  you  should  not  send  the  order  to- 
day, even  though  you  do  not  have  the  cash.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  concerning  mail  order 
houses  throughout  the  land — that  the  only  thing, 
they  were  interested  in  was  YOUR  CASH  and  that 
they  did  not  extend  credit  to  you  when  in  need. 
1  fully  believe  that  this1  statement  is  a  fact  and 
1  further  do  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the 
great  majority  of  the  mail  order  houses  through- 
out the  land  are  financed  by  the  same  people, 
through  the  same  Wall  Street  bankers,  that  the 
trust  manufacturers  are;  and  that  these  mail 
order  manufacturers  are  not  aiming  to  do  other- 
wise than  to  charge  and  get  a  price  as  large  as 
their  methods  will  permit.  And  I  further  wish 
to  say  that  I  contend  that  we  are  not  a  mail  order 
house — that  we  are  actually  IMPLEMENT  MEN — 
FARM  IMPLEMENT  MANUFACTURERS.  That 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  what  farm  implements 
should  be;  that  we  are  making  them  and  supply- 
ing them;  that  we  have  a  Knowledge  of  what  the 
farmer's  wants  are;  that  *'e  are  in  position  and 
we  will  give  them  to  you;  that  we  are  going  to 
open  up  a  branch  house  with  a  full  stock  of  ma- 
chines and  repairs  in  the  most  central  distribut- 
ing point  fjr  each  state  where  the  farmers  will 
give  us  enough  co-operation  to  warrant  us  in  so 
doing. 

MAKE  USE  OF  PARCEL  POST.    We  are  S-O- 

ing  to  open  up  these  branch  houses  with  a  stock 
of  repairs  in  each  state,  as  stated  before,  so  that 
you  can  make  full  use  of  the  more  progressive 
conditions  now  existing,  which  is  PARCEL  POST. 
It  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  repairs 
quicker  than  you  ever  got  tliein  before,  because 
you  can  send  us  the  order  by  mail  or  wire  and  In 
most  cases  Uncle  Sam's  Rural  Delivery  will  de- 
liver the  goods  to  you  the  next  morning 
right  at  your  farm.  Think  of  the  time  saved 
over  the  old  process  of  going  to  town  to  have 
your  dealer  order  the  goods;  then  for  him  to 
send  the  order  to  a  house  where  perhaps  his 
credit  is  not  good  and  then  for  the  manufacturer 
to  send  the  goods  to  his  store  to  consume  time 
again,  Which  then  requires  his  re-sending  to  you 
by  Parcel  Post  or  else  your  coming  for  them. 
Order  the  goods  from  us.  We  are  equipping  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  the  new  and  better  service 
and  you  will  profit  by  It. 

A    FULL    LINE    OF    FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

While  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  manufacture 
and  supply  what  might  be  called  an  Implement 
for  every  possible  purpose  that  you  might  have 
for  one  on  your  farm.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
wo  are  going  to  add  additional  lines  to  our  pres- 
ent ones  and  are  going  to  undertake  to  supply 
you  as  many  of  the  different  kinds  of  Implements 
as  follows,  viz: 

HARVESTING  MACHINERY  PLOW  GOODS 

MANURE  SPREADERB         BINDING  TWINE 
THRESHING  MACHINERY  ETC. 

Mid  right  at  the  present  time  we  are  In  position 

to  supply  vim— 

LISTED   CULTIVATORS  GANG  PLOWS 

MOWERS  BUGGIES 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS  HAY  STACKERS 


SWEDE   TERROR  RIDGE  BUSTERS,  ETC. 

and  while  I  stated  that  we  were  going  to  add  to 
the  lines,  we  are  not  going  to  add  any  line  to  our 
present  ones  until  we  know  that  the  goods  we 
will  offer  you  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior  in 
quality,  to  any  goods  now  offered  to  you  on  the 
market. 

O'NEIL  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY  is  not  an 

incorporation  and  in  asking  for  your  co-operation, 
all  we  are  asking  is  that  you  give  us  your  order 
for  machinery  when  we  are  able  to  supply  you 
with  BETTER  GOODS,  at  BETTER  PRICES. 
This  I  know  you  will  do.  I  have  no  STOCKS  nor 
BONDS  to  offer  you  to  buy  and  if  you  give  us 
your  patronage,  we  will  use  the  small  profit  in 
perpetuating  and  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
2ES2SFS  uiniI  we  actuaUy  set  the  standard 
PRICES  which  will  not  only  govern  the  out-put 
of  our  factory,  but  all  the  other  implement  fac- 
tories in  these  United  States. 

"HE  WnO  IS  NOT  WITH  YOU  IS  AGAINST 

YOU"  are  words  that  Christ  used  when  on  earth 
■ — hence  I  say  there  are  one  or  two  issues  that  you 
now  must  decide.  The  trusts  are  either  with  you 
or  against  you  and  I  say  if  the  trusts  were  with 
you,  they  would  recognize  all  your  requirements 
and  supply  you  goods  at  as  reasonable  a  price 
as  possible,  instead  of  organizing  to  sap  from 
you  the  fat  of  your  land  and  the  savings  of  your 
labor.  If  you  decide  that  the  trusts  are  not  With 
you,  then  I  say  that  every  time  you  buy  a  trust 
made  product,  you  are  contributing  to  a  power 
that  is  detrimental  to  your  own  welfare  and  you 
are  bringing  about  a  process  that  will  leave  it 
only  possible  for  you  to  leave  to  your  children 
an  inheritance  of  onlv  a  BONDED  BURDEN  OF 
SLAVERY. 

CASH  OR  ON  TIME.  I  am  going  to  supply 
you  with  the  machinery  that  you  are  going  to  buy 
from  me,  either  foi  cash  OR  ON  time,  as  your 
conditions  require.  While  I  prefer  the  cash,  still 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  past  I  have  sold 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  to 
FARMERS.  I  always  gave  them  value  received 
and  the  fanners  always  PAID  ME.  Irence.  I  am 
willing  to  extend  credit,  If  it  requires  my  last 
dollar  in  doing  so,  to  the  farmer  to  buy  imple- 
ments with  which  to  raise  a  crop  until  a  crop  Is 
possible  for  him  to  raise. 

quality  and  GUARANTEE.  The  machin- 
ery that  I  supply  von  is  of  such  a  high  quality 
that  1  consider  that  I  am  taking  no  risk  in  trust- 
ing you  to  pay  for  it.  because  when  the  machines 
work  so  well  "and  give  you  such  good  satisfaction, 
von  WILL  pay  me  for  I  he  goods,  If  it  takes  your 
last  dollar  to  do  it.  Then  again,  when  I  sell  you 
the  goods  on  time  so  long  that  you  can  thorough- 
ly tesl  them  out  and  harvest  a  crop,  you  know 
that  the  goods  must  be  absolutely  right  or  1 
would  not  do  it  and  that  my  guarantee  is  as  good 
to  yon  as  if  i  wai  worth  ONE  HUNDRED  MIL- 
LION DOLLARS.  If  you  are  In  need  of  a  FLY- 
ING SWEDE  CULTIVATOR,  a  LEWIS  HAY 
STACKER,  B  SWEDE  TERROR  RIDGE  BUSTER. 

,  gang  plow,  a  buggy  or  other  Canning  Im- 
plements, don't  fall  to  write  mo  at  once,  telling 
me  of  your  needs  and  asking  for  catalogue  mid 
price!    'Wo  will  mull  them  to  you  promptly.  Wo 

will  apt         Into  your  business      We  will   une  von 

full  value  received.  You  will  find  our  goods  :\n 
■rood  us  every  .  lalm  made  for  Ihem— the  quality 

■    Utile   r   and    the    price   n    little   better  than 

we  think  yon  .an  k'oi  oN,. where  In  the  tnll.d 
Stales.  Spring  Is  almost  at  hand  There  Is  golnu 
't„  |„.  J,  tremendous  rush,  so  don't  delay.  L—  x' 
US  HEAR  TROM   YOU   AT  OWCE. 


Western  Offices  and 
Transfer    Stock  at 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Wichita,  Kansas. 


Write  Today  Now  For 
Our  New  Well  Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue  No.  12. 


O.  I.  C.  Lines  Are  As 
Good  As  Evary  Claim 
Made  for  Them.  - 


O'NEIL  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  LaSalle,  Illinois  gHX&E 


Lino*  Am  An 
Good  Aa  Every  Claim 
Mails  for  Thorn. 
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Power  Saves  Feed  Bills 

Don't  waste  the  feed.  Get  the  full  value 
from  the  grain  you  feed  your  stock— grind  it 
—get  all  the  beef  and  pork  out  of  every 
bushel.  Get  a  feed  mill  outfit.  Here's  a 
good  one — 

A  4>2  Rumely- Olds  Engine 
and  a  Rumely  Feed  Mill 

We  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  this 
engine.  It's  proved  its  worth.  Thirty- 
five  years  of  experience  goes  into  every 
engine.  It's  built  right— every  part  of 
the  best  material.  You'll  find  a  hundred 
uses  for  this  engine.  It  will  make  money 
for  you  every  day.  Inquire  about  this  en- 
gine—you can't  go  wrong  on  it.  It's  built 
For  service  and  will  save  money  for  you 
every  day  that  you  own  one. 

The  Rumely  Feed  Mill  is  the  right  mill 
to  grind  feed— made  of  the  best  materials 
—least  number  of  parts— easily  adjusted. 
Send  for  Dala-Book  No.  344,  on  the  Rumely- 
Olds  Engine  and  information  about  this  feed  milL 
Ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE,  IND.  553^ 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


Big  National  Pawnshop  in  Mexico  City 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


^EXICO     CITY — The  revolu- 
tionary  troubles  are  crowd- 

frrawi  ing  tne  national  Pawnshop 
l£SP*al     and  scores  who  have  been 


ruined  by  the  recent  bombardment 
are  "hocking"  everything  under  the 
sun. 

How  would  you  like  to  borrow 
money  of  Uncle  Sam  at  1  per  cent 
a  .month? 

I  do  not  mean  big,  long-time  loans, 
but  something  like  five,  ten  or  fifty 
"plunks"  to  tide  you  over  till  next 
salary  day.  This  is  what  you  can 
do  in  Mexico  City.  The  government 
here  has  a  pawnshop  in  which  you 
can  "hock"  your  watch  or  your  wed- 
ding ring,  or  even  an  oil  stove  or  a 
porcelain  bathtub.  It  is  known  as 
the  Monte  de  Piedad,  or  national 
pawnshop.  The  Spanish  words  mean 
a  "mountain  of  piety,"  and  this 
mountain  ■  of  easily  getable  gold 
stands   just   opposite   the  cathedral 


upright  piano.  The  owner  was  a 
pretty  girl,  dressed  in  black,  with  a 
mantilla  over  her  head,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  saw  it  un- 
packed. In  another  part  of  the 
patio  were  a  man  and  his  wife  get- 
ting a  loan  on  their  parlor  .  carpet, 
which  showed  the  dust  of  recent 
wear,  and  away  off  in  one  corner  lay 
a  half  dozen  old  bathtubs,  which  had 
been  evidently  taken  from  the  houses 
and  brought  here  as  pledges.  It  may 
be  they  will  be  redeemed  by  Satur- 
day night. 

In  going  through  the  building  I 
saw  warehouse  after  warehouse  filled 
with  household  goods  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind.  There  were  hundreds 
of  porcelain  and  zinc  bathtubs, 
ch  airs,  stools  and  candlesticks  and 
tables ,  and  beds  without  number. 
There  were  great  shelves  filled 
with  clothing,  and  organs,  talking 
machines    and    pianos    by  dozens. 


Don't  go  another  day 
without  this  splendid 
tobacco.  You  want 
the  best.    Get  it. 


2-ounce|0<t 

I  ins 


BAND 

INSTRUMENTS 

Cornets,  $7.75  up;  Altoa,  Baritones,  Basses, 
Trombones.  Drums.  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Picco- 
los, Saxuphones,  etc. 

Our  catalogue  shows  all  the  different  in- 
struments—and a  l)if  varietv  including  the 
very  best  standard  makes.  It  tells  how  to 
form  a  Band  and  gives  our  low  prices  on 
everything.  We  send  our  instruments  on  SIX 
DAYS  TRIAL.  Our  liberal  monthly  payment 
purchase  plan  is  open  to  individuals  or  entire 
bands.  Instruction  Book  and  Music  free  to 
every  purchaser.  It's  easy  to  learn.  START 
SOOW  and  join  the  Band  in  your  town.  Write 
today  for  our  catalogue  (free!  and  say  what 
instrument   you   play  or  would   like  to  learn. 

If  you  have  an  old  instrument  and  want  a 
better  one.  we'll  take  the  old  one  at  its  fair 
value  in  exchange. 

W.  J.  DYER  &  BRO. 

Establishes  43  years.  Dept.  121  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Musical  Instruments. 


A  Snapshot  in  the  Thieves'  Market 


Make  Far mWork  Easy 
For  Man  and  Horses. 


■ The  liinStf' 
ous  Heider 
four-horse  H 
Plow  Ev-BJ 
eners. 


Heider 


I Made  right 
work  right  H 
without  ■ 
side  draft  ■ 
WBI  last  a  ■ 
lifetime,  BJ 


Heider  eveners  distrib- 
ute the  load  so  every 
horse  pulls  an  equal 
share  That  means 
better  work  from 
each  horse,  easier 
work  for  you.  They 
are  made  for  2,  3,  4,  5 
or  6  horses    The  4- 
horse  plow  evener 
works  four  horses 
abreast  on  gang,  sulky  and 
disk  plows,  1  horse  in  fur- 
row, 8  on  un  pi  owed 
ground.    Heider  3-horse 
evener  for  wragon, manure 
spreader,  grain  drill,  or 
any  implement  with  pole 


EvenersJ 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
If  your  dealer  has  none  in 
stock  don't  accept  any  other. 
Write  us  for  free  catalog. 

HEIDER  MFC.  CO. 
ISO  Main  St.,      Carroll,  Iowa. 


yooR  Chickens  Healthy  with  Germikil 

(the  Great  Roup  and  white  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 

AYE  BROS.  B03x  Blair,  Nebraska 


and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
National  Palace,  on  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  Cinco  del  Mayo  street  and  the 
great  plaza,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
capital.  It  is  a  big,  three-story 
building  which  looks  like  a  prison. 
It  has  a  cross  on  one  corner  of  the 
roof,  and  the  Mexican  coat-of-arms 
over  the  portals.  It  covers  almost 
a  block  and  it  is  filled  with  every- 
thing pawnable  under  the  Mexican 
sun.  It  has  millions  of  dollar's 
worth  of  gold  and  silver  stored  away 
in  its  vaults,  and  in  the  sale  cases 
today  I  saw  a  peck  of  gold  ornaments 
and  of  precious  stones,  and  also 
rings  and  bracelets  galore. 

In  the  National  Pawnshop. 
During  my  stay  I  went  through 
the  various  rooms,  seeing  people  of 
all  ages,  sexes  and  financial  condi- 
tions borrowing  money  on  articles 
of  very  description.  I  watched  the 
selling  and  saw  crowds  looking  over 
the  stocks  of  various  pledges  to  get 
bargains.  In  the  loan  rooms  the 
people  stood  before  long  counters, 
above  which  were  wire  networks  like 
those  of  our  banks,  and  in  the  great 
patio  or  square,  around  which  the 
rooms  of  the  building  run,  I  saw 
them  bring  in  automobiles,  steel 
safes,  baby  cradles,  parlor  sets  and 
pianos.    I  watched  the  opening  of  an 


There  were  also  kitchen  and  cooking 
utensils  and  things,  one  would  not 
be  able  to  pawn  in  the  states.  The 
smallest  sum  loaned  on  any  article 
is  6  cents  of  our  money,  and  the 
loans  run  from  that  to  $2,000.  I 
am  told  that  about  50,000  pieces  are 
pawned  every  month  and  something 
like  $50  0,000  in  loans  is  given  out  in 
that  time.  All  but  about  10  per 
cent  are  redeemed,  the  interest  paid 
in  monthly  payments  amounting  to 
$20,000  upward. 

How  Money  Is  Loaned 
I  watched  the  process  of  loaning 
The  moment  a  pledge  is  brought  in 
an  expert  valuator  fixes  the  price, 
and  the  loan  is  only  a  certain  per- 
centage of  this.  The  price  is  low, 
for  if  the  pledge  is  unclaimed  and 
it  cannot  be  sold  the  valuator  has  to 
take  it  himself,  giving  therefor  the 
amount  of  the  loan  and  the  interest. 
As  long  as  the  interest  is  regularly 
paid  all  pledges  are  held,  but  after 
this  they  are  offered  for  sale.  In  go* 
ing  through  the  courts,  warehouses 
and  salesrooms  I  found  price  tags  on 
everything.  These  showed  the  orig- 
inal values  and  the  loans,  and  in 
many  cases  the  values  had  been  re- 
duced three  or  four  times,  and  most 
things  seemed  to  me  wonderfully 
cheap.    Indeed,   the   first   price  is 


about  what  the  goods  would  bring  in 
a  second-hand  store.  This  is  held 
for  a  month,  and  then,  if  no  ona 
comes  to  buy  it,  is  reduced.  The  next 
month  it  is  further  marked  down, 
and  this  goes  on  from  month  to 
.month  until  five  months,  when  if  not 
sold,  the  valuator  must  take  back  the 
article. 

I  spent  some  time  in  the  Jewelry 
salesroom.  Here  were  cases  of 
pearls  and  diamonds,  and  quantities 
of  rings,  brooches  and  pins  set  with 
jewels  of  every  description.  I  saw 
earrings  with  pearls  as  big  as  the 
end  of  your  finger,  and  great  sap- 
phires and  emeralds  valued  at  from 
$500  to  $4,000.  Many  of  the  jewels 
were  in  sets,  consisting  of  bracelets, 
brooches  and  earrings,  with  now  and 
then  a  tiara  of  diamonds  to  match. 
Most  of  these  trinkets  seemed  to  me 
very  cheap.  Just  now  Mexico  is  in 
the  throes  of  hard  times  owing  to  the 
revolutionary  troubles,  and  the  sales 
of    unredeemed    pledges   are  large. 


CLEAR  HEADED 
Head  Bookkeeper  Must  Be  Reliable 


The  chief  bookkeeper  in  a  large 
business  house  in  one  of  our  great 
Western  cities  speaks  of  the  harm 
coffee  did  for  him.  (Tea  is  just  as 
injurious  because  it  contains  caf- 
feine, the  same  drug  found  in  cof- 
fee.) 

"My,  wife  and  I  drank  our  first 
cup  \of  Postum  a  little  over  two 
years  ago  and  we  have  used  it  ever 
since,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  tea 
and  coffee.  It  happened  in  this 
way: 

"About  three  and  a  half  years  ago 
I  had  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  which 
left  a  memento  in  the  shape  of  dys- 
pepsia, or  rather  to  speak  more 
correctly,  neuralgia  of  the  stomach. 
My  'cup  of  cheer'  had  always  been 
coffee  or  tea,  but  I  became  convinced, 
after  a  time,  that  they  aggravated 
my  stomach  trouble.  I  happened  to 
mention  the  matter  to  my  grocer  one 
day  and  he  suggested  that  I  give  Pos- 
tum a  trial. 

"Next  day  it  came,  but  the  cook 
made  the  mistake  of  not  boiling  it 
sufficently,  and  we  did  not  like  it 
much.  This  was,  however,  soon 
remedied,  and  now  we  like  it  so 
much  that  we  will  never  change  back- 
Postum,  being  a  food  beverage  in- 
stead of  a  drug,  has  been  the  means 
of  banishing  my  stomach  trouble,  I 
verily  believe,  for  I  am  a  well  man 
today  and  have  used  no  medicine. 

"My  work  as  chief  bookkeeper  in 
our  Co.'s  branch  house  here  is  of  a 
very  confining  nature.  During  my 
coffee-drinking  days  I  was  subject 
to  nervousness  and  'the  blues.'  These 
have  left  me  since  I  began  using 
Postum,  and  I  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  to  those  whose  work 
confines  them  to  long  hours  of  se- 
vere mental  exertion."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

'  There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  little  boob,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest . — Advertisement . 
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Who  Can  Make 

the  Best  Car  for  You? 


Sometimes  tourists  pick  up  great  bar- 
Kains  in  jewelry.  I  know  of  one 
man  who  got  a  beautiful  brooch  con- 
taining a  half  dozen  pearls  and  four 
diamonds  for  $100,  and  of  another 
who  bought  a  fine  diamond  ring  for 
half  that  amount.  I  coveted  a  set  of 
jewels  whose  price  had  been  cut  from 
$500  down  to  $300,  but  I  thought 
of  the  customs,  which  are  rigidly  en- 
forced on  the  borders  of  Texas,  and 
did  not  invest. 

At  the  Pawnbroking  Auctions 
I  wish  I  could  show  you  one  of 
the  auctions  of  this  national  pawn- 
shop. They  are  attended  by  the  mot- 
ley throng  which  makes  up  the 
crowds  of  the  Mexican  capital.  There 
are  men  in  somberos,  short  jackets 
and  tight-fitting  trousers.  There  are 
women  in  black  with  mantillas  over 
their  heads,  and  there  are  people 
dressed  much  the  same  as  those  of 
our  cities.  At  the  auctions  the 
pledges  include  chromos  and  oil 
paintings,  bicycles  and  mirrors,  sad- 
dles and  harness,  household  goods 
and  clothing  and  jewelry  and  trinkets 
of  every  imaginable  kind  and  de- 
scription. The  goods  are  put  up  at 
the  request  of  the  would-be  pur- 
chasers and  are  often  sold  to  the 
first  bidders.  The  man  picks  out  his 
article  and  it  is  knocked  off  after 
giving  the  others  a  chance.  Every- 
thing has  been  appraised,  and  there 
is  no  false  bidding.  The  great  bar- 
gains in  good  things,  however,  are 
usually  sold  before  the  auctions  take 
place. 

In  the  Thieves'  Market 
In  addition  to  the  national  pawn- 
shop there  are  many  private  pawn- 
shops in  Mexico  City.  At  these  the 
loans  are  more  costly  and  5  or  10  per 
cent  a  month  is  frequently  paid.  It 
is  unsafe  to  attempt  to  borrow  on 
stolen  wares  at  the  Monte  de  Piedad, 
but  this  is  not  so  of  the  private  pawn- 
shops, and  I  am  told  that  many  of 
them  are  fences  or  receivers  of  stolen 
goods. 

Indeed,  there  is  one  market  here 
which  has  so  much  questionable 
merchandise  that  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Thieves'  market.  It  is  not  far 
from  the  cathedral  and  just  off  the 
main  market  house  of  the  city.  It  is 
on  a  street  once  occupied  by  the  pal- 
ace of  King  Montezuma  and  where 
the  bull  ring  was  afterward  estab- 
lished by  the  Spaniards.  On  the 
same  spot  thirteen  heretics  were  con- 
demned to  be  burned  to  death  by  the 
inquisition  of  1649,  and  it  is  only 
within  a  century  or  so  that  the  land 
has  been  cleared  and  the  property  of 
the  city. 

In  my  walk  through  this  market 
I  kept  my  hands  on  my  pocketbook, 
but  I  was  not  molested.  I  examined 
the  goods,  but  there  was  nothing  of 
value  in  the  shape  of  curios  or  gold 
and  silver  set  with  jewels.  The  moat 
of  the  wares  seemed  to  be  trinkets, 
household  goods  and  old  clothing. 
There  was  a  great  stock  of  the  lat- 
ter and  as  I  looked  at  the  silk  dresses 
and  men's  suits  of  one  kind  or 
another  I  bethought  me  of  the  warn- 
ing I  had  when  I  spent  my  first  night 
in  Mexico.  My  adviser  was  an  old 
resident.    Said  he: 

"In  going  to  bed  on  the  ground 
floor  you  must  be  careful  to  put  your 
trousers  under  the  mattress  and  lay 
your  other  clothes  near  the  wall 
farthest  away  from  the  window,  es- 
pecially so  If  you  keep  your  blinds 


open.  This  country  has  many  sneak 
thieves  and  there  are  many  profes- 
sionals who  have  jointed  rods  with 
a  hook  at  the  end  by  which  they  can 
reach  through  the  bars  and  drag  out 
your  clothing.  You  must  also  watch 
out  for  your  pockets  and  especially 
in  crowds  and  on  the  street  cars.  It 
i  not  safe  to  leave  your  car  window 
open  while  traveling  on  the  rail- 
ways and  you  want  to  keep  track  of 
your  camera." 

"The  Revolution  and  Its  Hold-Ups" 

Since  then  I  have  found  reason  to 
appreciate  these  suggestions.  A  man 
traveling  with  me  had  his  pocket 
picked  two  days  after  he  entered 
Mexico,  and  this  has  scared  him  so 
that  he  now  does  not  venture  out 
without  one  hand  in  his  trousers.  I 
am  told  that  the  thieves  steal  wire 
cable  and  electric  wiring;  they  cut 
through  the  roofs  to  get  into  the 
stores  and  warerooms,  and  even  try 
to  rob  the  poor  boxes  of  the  churches. 
The  railways  lose  thousands  of  bolts 
from  the  cars  and  tracks  every  year, 
and  they  even  take  the  fishplates 
from  the  rails.  Nothing  left  out  of 
doors  unwatched  is  safe,  and  I  am 
told  that  doormats  are  usually 
chained  down.  It  is  not  safe  to  put 
an  ash  barrel  out  into  the  street  and 
potted  plants  and  flowers  are  some- 
times stolen,  while  a  vacant  house 
frequently  loses  its  lead  pipe,  electric 
globes  and  bath  fixtures. 

Just  now  in  these  revolutionary 
times  much  of  the  stealing  is  bare- 
faced and  open.  There  are  parts  of 
Mexico  which  swa,rm  with  brigands 
and  banditti,  and  where  it  is  unsafe 
to  travel  even  by  rail  or  in  automo- 
biles. This  is  especially  so  outside 
the  cities.  Indeed,  in  a  recent  rail- 
road ride  which  I  took  through  a  dis- 
turbed section  I  carried  my  surplus 
bills  in  my  stocking.  I  had  $150  in 
American  money,  consisting  of  a 
$100  bill,  two  twenties  and  a  ten.  I 
put  these  next  my  bare  feet,  with  the 
idea  that  if  my  train  were  held  up 
they  would  not  be  found.  Fortu- 
nately, I  got  through  all  right,  but 
the  passengers  on  the  same  road  two 
days  later  were  robbed  by  a  party  of 
bandits,  and  lost  all  but  their  cloth- 
ing. In  the  mountainous  districts 
even  one's  clothing  is  liable  to  be 
taken,  and  there  are  recent  instances 
where  men  have  been  stripped  and 
left  naked.  So  far  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  have  been  robbed 
only  of  their  money,  but  such  cases 
are  frequent. 

Hanking  and  Money  Matters 

Speaking  of  money  matters,  I  find 
it  best  to  travel  in  a  country  like  this 
with  a  letter  of  credit.  I  have  one 
issued  by  the  Riggs  National  Hank  of 
Washington  on  one  of  the  leading 
hanks  of  London,  and  with  this  I  can 
get  money  in  any  of  the  cities.  The 
place  I  patronize  here  is  the  National 
Hank  of  Mexico,  an  Institution  whose 
capital  is  more  than  $17,000,000, 
with  deposits  which  compart!  with 
our  largest  I'nited  States  banks.  Its 
profits  are  something  like  $3,000,000 
a  year,  and  It  has  brandies  in  nearly 
every  Mexican  city. 

Another  big  bank  hero  Is  the  Hank 
of  London  and  Mexico,  which  wan  es- 
tablished by  HrltlHh  capital  ftf  the 
close  of  our  civil  war  and  and  which 
Ih  paying  something  like  i:  per  cent 
on  Its  stock, 
(fnpvrinht,  1911.  »>V  1'iank  <i    <  'iirp.  nt.t  u 


The  Case  "40"  is  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company, 
Inc.,  at  Racine,  Wisconsin.  You  know  what  this  company 
stands  for.  For  70  years  it  has  given  thousands  of  customers 
the  finest  machinery  in  its  line.  These  same  customers  are 
buying  Case  Motor  Cars.  The  Case  Reputation  is  at  stake 
in  these  cars,  just  as  it  is  in  all  Case  machinery.  We  can 
and  do  make  the  best  "40"  that  runs.    Note  the  reasons: 

We  Know  American  Roads 


For  70  years  we  have  made 
machinery  to  travel  country  roads 
in  every  section  of  the  American 
Continent.  No  concern  knows  so 
well  what  these  roads  demand. 
No  other  car  that  we  know  is 
equally  fortified  against  all  Amer- 
ican road  conditions. 

How  We  Can  Afford 
These  Values 

When  we  started  making  motor 
cars  we  didn't  create  a  new  busi- 
ness. We  had  10,000  dealers  and 
65  branch  houses  before  a  car  was 
made.  We  saved  that  selling 
expense. 

We  are  capitalized  at  $40,000,- 
000.  We  saved  the  salaries  of 
officers,  sales  and  advertising  de- 
partments, rent  and  other  over- 


head charges.  These  costs  are 
added  to  the  price  of  other  cars 
and  are  costs  that  the  buyers  pay. 

We  Put  Them 
Into  the  Car 

We  put  all  these  savings  into 
the  car.  You  pay  nothing  extra 
for  them.  We  are  able  to  give 
them.  You  might  as  well  have 
them. 

We  could  save  on  our  motors 
by  using  cheaper  materials.  We 
could  use  cheaper  clutches,  drive 
shafts,  axles,-  wheels,  and  save  in 
other  essential  points.  We  could 
cut  our  assembling  cost  in  two, 
and  this  isone  of  our  largest  costs. 

Case  extra  values  amount  in 
each  car  to  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. 


CASE  FORTY 


The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine 


5-Passenger  Touring,  FuHy  Equipped,  $2/200 


Westinghouse  Electric  Starter:  Westinghouse  Electric  Lighting  System  for  all 
Lamps;  Side  and  Tail  Lamps,  Combination  Oil  and  Electric;  Warner  Autometer; 
Electric  Horn;  Rain  Vision  Ventilating  Windshield;  English  Mohair  Top,  Side 
Curtains  and  Cover;  3Tx4^-inch  Tires;  Firestone  Universal  Quick-Detachable 
Demountable  Kims;  124-inchWheel  Base;  Three-Quarter  Elliptic  Springs;  4!^ x6Si- 
inch  Cylinders;  Brown-Li pe  Transmission;  Timken  Full  Floating  Axle:  Kay  field 
Carburetor  with  Dash  Adjustment;  Bosch  Magneto,  Dual  System  Single  Point 
Ignition.  The  usual  Tools,  Tire  Repair  Kit.  Jack.  etc.  And  in  addition  Extra. 
Tire  and  Tube  on  Hi  in.  Extra  Tube  separate,  Tire  Cover,  Tire  Chains  ami 
Handy  Work  Light  on  long  wire. 

Mail  the  Coupon-Have  the  Catalog 

Cut  out  and  mail  it  »""""""""""""""—"""""-"""- 
J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company,  Inc.,  (105) 
657  State  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

Send  me  Case  Catalog  describing  Case  •■■10," 
$2,200,  and  Case  "30,"  $1,500. 


now,  while  you  think 
of  it.  Don't  buy  a  car 
until  you  know  what 
the  Case  has  done. 
Note  the  equipment 
that  comes  with  each 
car.  Observe  its  style 
and  finish. 

J.  1.  Case 
T.  M.  Company,  Inc. 

Racine, Wis. 

Ca,e  Cars  are  iold  tL  oUKh 
11,000  Dialer,  and 
60  Branch  Houses 


Name 


Town 


Stale 


Factory  Branches  at 

Factory  Branches  at  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Dcs  Moines,  la.;  Indianapolis.  Intl. 
Chicago  and  Feoria,  111.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wnsh.;  Denver,  Colo. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Billings  and  Lewis- 
ton,  Mont.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okl.;  Mitchell  nnd  Water- 
town,  S.  D. 


Trojan  MoreCoriiSorter"^ 

Wonderful  Time  Saving  Money  Makinglnvention 


POWERFUL  AIR  RIFLE 


r»«W-<l»«b«««,rs<l»«~^qE  ^"X. 
it  «i  saaaallfaaM  Power 

tlr  rifle  for  illttr l>Mlt*ti|  nnlf  e  of  our  feel 
•elilni  art  plnaree  ,1  It,  r.nu  'in  Ml  e|'e*lel  offer.     K>er,lx><lf  will  Use 
IT    COSTS    YOU    NOTHING  *  ;  '  ;     ,'"  , ',. , , 

IsM  M  SMwv,  Jot  r*w  a«M  a>4  Utnm,     M.  o.  SttTZ.         in  Hi,  CHICAGO. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March  8,  1913. 


Big  Ben — Two  Good  Alarms  in  One 


Take  your  choice  in  Big  Ben  He 
rings  either  way  you  wish  —  five 
straight  minutes  or  every  other  half 
minute  for  all  of  ten  minutes  unless 
you  switch  him  off  He's  two  alarms 
in  one. 

If  you're  a  light  sleeper,  turn  on 
the  half  minute  taps  befo  e  you  go 
to  bed.  If  you  sleep  heavily,  set  the 
five  minute  call.  You  can  slumber 
then  without  the  get  up  worry  on 
your  mind. 

When  mcming  comes,  and  it's  an- 
nounced by  Big  Ben's  jolly  bell,  you 
can't  help  getting  up  at  once,  for  Big 
Ben  never  fails  to  get  you  wide  awake. 

Big  Ben  is  really  three  good  clocks 
in  one,  two  excellent  alarms  and  a 
fine  time  keeper  to  keep  in  any  room 
and  tell  time  all  day  by. 


If  you  have  got  to  get  up  bright 
and  early,  if  you  have  to  get  your 
help  in  the  field  on  time,  ask  for  Big 
Ben  at  your  jeweler's  and  try  him 
for  a  week.  You'll  never  want  to  be 
without  him  afterwards. 

Big  Ben  stands  seven  inches  tall. 
He  is  triple  nickel-plated  and  wears 
an  inner  vest  of  steel  that  insures  him 
for  life.  His  big,  bold  figures  and 
hands  are  easy  to  read  in  the  dim 
morning  light.  His  large,  comfort 
able  keys  almost  wind  themselves. 
He  rings  five  minutes  steadily  or  ten 
intermittently.  If  he  is  oiled  every 
other  year,  there  is  no  telling  how 
long  he  will  last. 

He's  sold  by  18.000  watchmakers.  Hie  price  is 
S2.50  anywhere  in  the  States,  $3  anywhere  in  Can 
ada  If  you  can't  find  him  at  your  jewelers,  a 
money  order  mailed  to  tf'estc/ox.  La  SalU.  Illinois. 
will  send  him  anywhere  you  say  express  prepaid. 
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30-DAY  TEST  WILL  PROVE 

that  you  can  end  the  drudgery  of  high  lifting  and 
•ave  your  team  on  heaviest  hauling  over  softest 
fields  by  equipping  your  wagon  with  low 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Save  25%  of  the  Draft 

We  will  ship  yoa  set  of  four  Wheels  to  fit  your  wagon 
for  30-day  test.  If  they're  not  all  we  claim  — return 
them  and  test  costs  you  nothing.  All  sizes,  fit  any  axle. 

Ask  for  Special  Money  Saving  Offer  on  1913 
Model  Empire  Farmer 's  Handy  Wagon.  ~ 

Twenty  styles.  Book  free.   Write  today.  <i' 
EMPIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  249,  Quincy.  Ill 


FACTORY  PRICES 

Y0URS^73S\ 


for  43  years  by  Ed.  Wittey 
master  engine  builder, now  sold  direct  to  you. 
The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every  Im- 
provement up-to-date— detached  cylinders,  verti- 
cal valveB,etc. — the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a 
Real  5-Year  Guarantee.  Just  think!  It  takes 
only  2c  to  get  the  money-saving,  factory  prices 
on  54  styles  and  sizes.  Save  money  1  Write  at 
once  for  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  catalog. 
State  style  and  size  wanted.  Address 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1557  Oakland  Avenue,         Kansas  City,  Mo. 


You  have  the  spoons;  now  get  the  forks! 


Regulation  size  table  fork.    Full  length  7%  inches. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been  giving  away  handsome 
Wm.  Rogers  &  Son's  silver  teaspoons.  Forks  of  the  same  pattern 
have  now  been  obtained.  Because  of  the  extra  expense  in  handling 
the  forks,  and  in  getting  the  designs,  the  price  for  mailing  is  20 
cents.  You  may  still  get  the  spoons,  each,  for  10  cents.  Complete 
your  set  of  spoons,  and  also  get  the  forks.    Start  now. 

Use  coupon  below. 


COUPON. 

Plese  send  my  fork  to 

Name  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Address  Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


Rearing  Boys  on   the  Farm 

VII— How  Shall  We  Keep  Them  There? 


^  "^CERTAIN  man  whom  1  knew, 
telling  the  reason  why  he 
left  the  farm,  said  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  his  father  made 
him  a  present  of  a  rather  sickly  pig. 
He  nursed  it  along  to  health  and  then 
cared  for  it  until  it  became  a  hog 
ready  for  the  market.  All  this  time 
the  boy  had  been  figuring  out  how  he 
was  going  to  spend  the  money  which 
he  would  receive.  When  the  market 
was  right  his  father  loaded  in  the 
hog  with  others  and  took  it  to  town. 
When  he  came  home  at  night  he 
handed  over  to  the  boy,  who  was  all 
anticipation,  some  articles  of  clothing 
and  said  to  him,  "Here,  my  son,  is  the 
money  from  your  hog." 

"From  that  day,"  said  this  man, 
"I  planned  to  leave  the  farm  just  so 
soon  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do 
so.  The  injustice  of  it  rankled  in  my 
heart  and  I  formed  a  hatred  of  the 
farm  because  of  this  unkind  act." 

We  know  of  another  boy  who 
stayed  on  the  farm  faithfully  until  he 
was  almost  21  years  old.  As  he  was 
planning  to  leave  for  school  his  father 
came  to  him  and  said,  "My  son,  I'm 
getting  old.  I'll  give  you  almost  any 
chance  that  you  want." 

The  reply  was,  "Father,  every  day 
I  have  stayed  on  the  farm  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  under  pro- 
test." 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  so 
many  of  the  best  boys  leave  the  farm 
and  this  we  must  discover  before  we 
can  determine  how  to  hold  them.  But 
we  are  assuming  that  we  should  hold 
boys  on  the  farm.  Why  not  as  well 
assume  that  we  should  make  doctors 
out  of  all  doctors'  sons,  or  sewing 
machine  agents  out  of  all  boys  whose 
fathers  happen  to  be  engaged  in  that 
occupation?  Because  a  boy's  father 
happens  to  be  a  farmer  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  think  that  the  son  is 
qualified  for  that  calling. 

Boys  leave  the  farm  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  To  many  the  farm  stands 
fof  drudgery.  It  may  sound  well  to 
speak  of  sixteen-hour  days,  but  six- 
teen hours  or  much  less  for  the  grow- 
ing boy  is  too  long  and  body  and 
mind  protest  against  it.  This  protest 
is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  laziness 
on  the  part  of  the  boy.  Farm  life  at 
best  is  apt  to  be  monotonous  when  it 
is  unmixed  with  relaxation  and  fun. 
But  many  have  left  because  of  the 
call  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
larger  and  more  effective  life,  many 
going  on  to  college  or  into  business. 

This  idea  that  the  farm  does  not 
offer  opportunity  for  the  full  expres- 
sion of  life  is  largely  due  to  the 
farmer  himself.  Too  long  has  the 
farmer  decried  his  calling;  all  too 
seldom  has  he  dignified  it  by  making 
it  of  large  account. 

The  agricultural  colleges  are  doing 
much  along  this  line.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  farm  should  not  re- 
quire the  highest  type  of  intellect  and 
the  largest  expression  of  social  serv- 
ice. There  is  sufficient  need  in  every 
farm  community  for  the  best  that 
any  man  can  do.  Unfortunately  this 
has  not  in  the  past  been  emphasized. 

An  Ambition  to  Do  Big  Things. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of 
every  boy  who  amounts  to  anything 
when  his  rightful   ambition  impels 


him  to  big  things.  When  this  time 
comes  to  the  farm  boy  too  often  he  is 
confronted  with  the  depressing,  dead- 
ening, constant  emphasis  upon  the 
material  or  he  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  farm  does  not  offer  sufficient  op- 
portunity for  the  expression  of  his 
powers.  If  at  this  time  some  wise 
parent  or  teacher  or  pastor  would 
encourage  him  to  train  himself  to  the 
utmost,  not  for  some  distant  city,  but 
for  his  own  farm  community,  many 
a  boy  would  respond  to  the  call. 

Wise  fathers  will  encourage  their 
boys  to  get  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion. They  will  teach  them  the  dig- 
nity of  the  farm;  they  will  encourage 
them  to  be  of  service  to  their  com- 
munities. 

The  best  boys  leave  the  farm  be- 
cause of  the  depressing  social  atmos- 
phere found  in  too  many  farm  homes 
and  rural  communities,  because  of 
the  continual  emphasis  upon  financial 
success,  with  too  little  recognition  ot 
other  kinds  of  success. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of 
holding  these  boys  on  the  farm  is  to 
put  the  business  of  farming  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  lines  of  activity. 
The  farm  is  a  means  toward  living, 
rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  Inter- 
preted in  this  way  there  will  be  a 
place  for  recreation,  for  comradeship, 
for  education,  for  social  uplift.  The 
farm  is  the  natural  place  to  grow 
sterling  men.  It  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce them  just  to  the  extent  that  it 
recognizes  that  a  boy  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  horse,  and  that  life  is 
larger  and  fuller  and  broader  than 
raising  corn.  Except  as  these  facts 
are  recognized  the  best  boys  will 
leave  the  farm,  looking  for  the  reali- 
zation of  their  lives  in  other  fields  of 
endeavor. 

Sanctify  the  farm  home,  rejuvenate 
the  rural  community,  emphasize  the 
importance  of  individual  service  to 
the  neighborhood,  systematize  the 
work  by  scientific  farming.  Then 
will  the  drudgery  become  pleasure, 
the  monotony  pass  into  a  socialized 
service,  and  the  brightest,  keenest, 
biggest  visioned  boys  will  see  in  life 
on  the  farm  ample  opportunity  for 
their  largest  accomplishment. 

E.  F.  DENISON. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Notes 

Prepare  a  garden  plan  and  order 
the  seed  needed  for  a  good  succes- 
sion of  vegetables  during  the  season. 

Begin  to  test  the  vegetable  and 
farm  seeds  this  .month.  Look  for 
impurities  in  the  seed,  as  well  as 
seed  of  low  germinating  quality. 

It  has  been  proved  many  times 
that  the  large,  plump,  well-formed 
seed  will  give  the  best  and  quickest 
crop  returns.  Moral:  Plant  only 
large,  well  developed  seeds. 

The  reason  Europeans  get  such 
large  returns  from  a  small  area  is 
that  they  apply  immense  quantities 
of  manure  and  then  thoroughly  cul- 
tivate the  crop. 

Spinach  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
quickest  maturing  of  vegetable  crops. 
It  is  excellent  used  as  "greens." 
Triumph  and  Bloomsdale  are  two 
good  varieties.  Plant  early,  as  it 
runs  to  seed  quickly  when  sown  in 
hot  weather. 


Mil  n  il  8.  I  » 1 ». 
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Practical  Styles  For  the  Home  Dressmaker 

All  the  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


10 


LLUSTRATED  below  are  a 
few  practical  designs,  all 
of  which  earn  be  very  easily 
made  up  by  the  home  dress- 
naker.  These  patterns  allow  for  all 
earns  and  are  perfect  fitting.  Full 
ustructions  and  a  chart  accompany 
ach  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents 
iach;  no  extra  charge  for  postage. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to 
rrite  your  name  and  address  in  full 
nd  to  give  the  number  and  size  of 
ach  pattern  you  want,  enclosing  10 
ents  tor  each  pattern. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern 
)ept..  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
>maha,  Neb. 


Description  of  Patterns 

2508 — A  Practical  Kitchen  Apron, 
'or  doing  work  about  the  kitchen  an 
pron  that  completely  protects  the 
ress  is  necessary.  Here  is  a  design 
hat  is  both  practical  and  dainty, 
ringham  is  the  best  material  to  use 
or  making  an  apron.  The  pattern 
r>08  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44 
iches,  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
equires  four  and  three-quarters 
ards  of  twenty-seven  inch  material. 
Yice  of  pattern  10  cents. 

— Girl's  Dress.  Here  is  a  dainty 
ttle  frock  for  the  small  girl.  The 
arment  closes  at  the  right  side  of 
be  front  and  has  removable  shield, 
he  skirt  is  a  three-piece  one.  The 
attern  5991  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12 
ears.  Medium  size  requires  three 
nd  three-quarter  yards  of  twenty- 
even  inch  material.  Price  of  pat- 
em  10  cents. 

5«69 — Misses'  and  Small  Women's 
)ress.  This  pretty  little  dress  closes 
t  the  front.  The  skirt  is  a  six-gored 
lodel.  Serge,  cheviot,  broadcloth  or 
Inen  can  be  used  to  develop  this 
less  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  con- 
rasting  material.  The  pattern  5869 
5  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years, 
ledium  size  requires  three  and  one- 
all  \trds  of  forty-four  inch  material 
ritta  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  of 
wenty-seven  inch  contrasting  goods, 
'rice  of  pattern  10  cents. 

5995 — Ladies'  Shirt  Waist.  This 
s  a  splendid  type  of  a  tailored  shirt 
laiat  and  is  just  the  thing  for  gen- 
ral  wear  with  the  coat  suit.  It  is 
nade  with  or  without  box  plaits,  can 
ave  either  long  or  short  sleeves  and 
ither  standing  or  rolling  collar.  The 
»attern  5995  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42 
nches,  bust  measure.  Medium  sizes 
eqmres  three  and  one-half  yards  of 
weaty-seven  mch  material.  Price  of 
tattern  10  cents. 

584S— Ladles'  Shirt  Waist.  This 
hirt  waist  Is  made  In  a  simulated 
tailor  fashion  with  an  attractive  col- 
ar  and  a  handkerchief  porket  for 
ompletlon.  It  can  be  made  with  a 
ugh  or  low  neck  and  has  the  new 
ttyif!  set-In  sleeves.  Silk,  pongee, 
Inen  or  any  pretty  wash  material 
nay  be  used.  The  pattern  6848  la 
'at  in  sizes  32  to  4  2  inches,  bust 
measure.  Medium  slzi  requires  two 
inrl  one-eighth  yards  of  thirty-six 
inch  material  with  a  half  yard  of 
iwenty-  xeven  Inch  contrasting  goods. 
I'rlce  of  pattern  I  0  cents. 


5995 


5040 


A  Farmers  Club  Meeting 


Three  sections  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Farmers'  club  held  their 
monthly  meeting  at  the  state  farm, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  on  February  6. 
Dinner  was  served  to  2<i0  peo- 
ple In  the  judging  pavilion, 
after  which  the  club  members  vis- 
ited the  dairy  building,  barns  and 
the  home  economics  department, 
and  returned  to  the  pavilion  for  a 
short  program.  I'rof.  C.  W.  Pugav 
ley  briefly  stated  the  scope  of  the 
farm  demount  rat  Ion  work.  Short 
talks  were  given  by  I'rof.  lillss  of 
tho  animal  husbandry  department, 
Prof.  Frnndsen  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment and  I'rol  Cha  e  of  the  agrlMl* 
tural  engineering  department.  I'rof 
Chase,  with  his  usual  talent  for 
statistics,  had  noted  the  amount  or 
money  invented  in  automobiles  and 
cnrrlnKeM.     Ho  compared  the  condi- 


tion twenty  years  ago,  when  a  spring 
wagon  was  an  exception  among  the 
lumber  wagons  used  by  the  farmers, 
to  the  conditions  today,  when  the 
only  spring  wagon  found  on  tho 
place  was  one  belonging  to  the  farm. 
Bnch  meeting!  as  these  help  to  bring 
all  people  interested  in  agricultural 
problems  more  closely  together. 

The  girls'  normal  training  depart- 
ment of  the  School  Of  Agriculture 
visited  the  museum  in  the  university 
last  Friday.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  a  number  of  these  girls  had  re 
alized  the  primitive  conditions  under 
which  their  colonial  ancestors  had  to 
live.  Such  vIsIIh  make  a  ulrl  appre- 
ciate the  Kreut  Huvlng  In  human  lu- 
hor  and  the  op|x>rt  unit  v  for  other 
work  which  Is  made  possible  h.\  the 
great  Increase  in  modern  conveni- 
ences and  comforts. 

4UCB  LOOMI8, 


SalzeRs  Offers 

Flnu/PP  ^00<lc  Special  collection— 
IIUWC1  dCCU».  brilliant  bloomers- 
enough  to  plant  a  bic  garden.  Six  generous 
packages  rarest  seeds— will  give  you  an 
endless  amount  of  flowers  during  summer 
and  fall. 

1  pkg.  Elegant  Asters 
1  pkg.  Lovely  Alyssum 
Jm  1  pkg.  Bright  Petunias 

/■  1  pkg.  Brilliant  Poppies 

■   t^LjO       1  pkg.  Blue  Centaurea 
|H       [  v       1  Pkg.  Sunny  Cosmos 
Six  packages  postpaid  for 
_______   14  cts.  Easily  worth  35  cts. 


Vegetable  Seeds,  f  ^te"^ 


tables  in  generous  packages.  Will  furnish 
rich,  juicy  vegetables  and  lots  and  lots  of 
tbem  during  spring  and  summer.  Enough 
to  plant  a  big  kitchen  garden.  One  package 
each  Salzer's  Earliest  Cabbage,  Short  Horn 
Carrot,  Early  Market  Cucum  - 
ber . Prizehe  ad  Lettuce,  Mixed 
Onion  and  Flash  Light  Rad- 
ish. Easily  worth  35  cents — 
all  six,  postpaid,  for 
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Combination  Oiler. 

above  two  for  25  cents  or 


Send  30c  and  we  add 
the  wonderful  New 
Earliest  Red  Riding 
Hood  Tomato  Nov- 
elty, alone  costing  15c. 


Special  Farm  Seed  Offer 

For  10  cents  we  gladly  mail  one  package  each 
new  tl  .000  Prize  MarquoisWheat,  Twentieth 
Century  Alfalfa,  Rejuvenated  Bonanza 
Oats,  and  many  other  farm  seed  samples, 
together  with  our  great  seed  book. 
Don't  fall  to  get  our  big  1913  catalog  and  premium 
list.  Free  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  and  one  or 
all  of  the  above  special  offers. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 
127  South  Eighth  St.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


Seeds  Seeds  Seeds 

The  Kind  Your  Grandfather  Planted. 

Known  Favorably  for  129  Years. 

A  lions'  Time  in  Any  Business. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address, 
mention  this  paper,  and  we  will 
send  you,  free  of  charge,  one  10c 
packet  of  Landreth's  Red  Rock 
Tomato,  and  our  new  1S13  Seed 
Catalogue. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,      •  PENNSYLVANIA. 


SEEDS 

BY  MAIL 

FREE  CATALOG 


We  pay  postage  and  guarantee 
thequality.  Justsond  your  name 
today  for  our  money  saving  Cat- 
alogue of  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower    Seeds,   Trees,  Bulbs, 
Plants   and    Poultry  Supplies. 
Our  "Dependable"  grades  are 
best  obtainable.  SPECIALLY 
SELECTED  DRY 
FARMING  SEEDS 
WHITE  TODAY. 


COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERV  CO. 
1530  Champa  Street,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


HEDGE  LOCUST— FOR  WINDBREAK 

Grows  6  feet  from  seed  first  year. 

Small   put.   &  cents,   seed  for  4  rods 

25  cents,    10  rods  CO  eenls, 
with   catalogue   and    instruction  book. 
MANKATO   NURSERY,   Mankato,  Mini:. 


NORFOLK  NURSERY 

A  genera]  uaortment  of  selected  high 

Hi-ade  stock.     Send  lor  list      K.   I  >.  HAM 
MONO,   Proprietor,    Norfolk.  Nch. 


yellow  cultivated    blennlnl  vnrlottCK 
r-i  rvi/CD   »i    formers'    prloi  • 
vLU  V  CIV   1 1 1    gram     II     1  fni         JOHN  \ 
SHKKIIA.V,  Falmouth,   Ky..  R.   D,    No.  I 


Bird 

BOOK 


Stuff  Birds  And 
Animals  fir  ""? 

IUhi  Un  »kln«:  tn»kc  IwautlAil 
rugnnlol  rot* ■».  Deooralo  your  horn, 
with  your  own  trophic".  Mek»  big 
money  mounting  for  ..llirni.  U«ro 
nil.  k  l\  doling  Hpnro  t  line.  ••gn»r»»l«  MK 

on.  OwiiilM.  «  iM.  iodayi-'.r  Fill  Kll 
I.,  1..1I.  1  l»»>k  ,   •  leildnrmj  »n.l 

imping  baMtiM  BUMBM  bra  mm  »«o 

main,    m  »•  i<  '  '   » 

14  Mouarrh  l.i.i,  .  DMMMk  N«*br 


18c 


riiis  Coupon  f*nd 

Koocl  fur  tin-  next  num- 
ber* of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing mHRnr.incn : 

l'l<  Inrlal  Itnvlow 
IfoClcra'fl  MM(ra»lnc 
l.adlr-V  World 


Addrrne  Twantlath  Centnry  Tarmar, 
Omaha.  Meb. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 
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Grow  Your  Own 
the  Kellogg  Way* 


4di. 


KELLOGG'S  BIG  RED 
strawberry  garden  will 
produce  all  the  strawber- 
ries your  entire  family 
can  eat,  summer  and  win 
ter,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent' 
per  gallon.  It  contains  ex- 
tra early,  early,  medium  and 
late  varieties.  All  heavy  fruit- 
ers. Berries  extra  large,  sweet 
and  delicious.  You  can  have  fresh 
strawberriesandcream,  shortcake, 
preserves,  jam  and  canned  berries 
the  year  round.  Help  yourself  and  eat  all  you  want. 
LET  US  RESERVE  A  GARDEN  FOR  YOU  before 
they  are  all  sold.  Our  special  delivered  price  is  less 
than  $3.00.  This  garden  will  yield  about  S00 
quarts  of  berries  each  season,  and  with  good  care 
will  fruit  for  three  years.  When  it  is  time  for  you  to 
make  garden,  we  will  deliver  your  plants  prepaid, 
all  pruned  and  ready  for  setting. 
OUR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  of 
instructions,  our  thirty  years  of  strawberry  experience 
and  full  in/ormation  about  the  Kellogg  Way  of  mak- 
ing a  strawberry  garden  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

R.M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  170  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Garden? 


THAT'S  WHAT  VAl'GIIAN'S 
SSEKDS  MEAN— sold  by  us  for 
f  nearly  forty  years.  Half  a  mil- 
lion gardens  planted  with 
1  VAUGHAN'S  VARIETIES  last 
I  season  prove  how  earefully  86* 
\  lected  and  tested  they  are. 

HERE'S  OUR  PROPOSITION 

FOR  THAT  EARLY  GAR- 
DEN OF  YOURS— 1  packet 
each  of  Vauehan's  Egyptian 
Beet,  Grand  Rapids  L.et- 
L  tuce.  Cardinal  Forcing 
Radish,  Earliana  Tomato 
Sl  for  Gf een  Onions  from 
seed  Vaughan'e  Ideal 
S?»,  White  Globe  withCat- 
■■  aloe  10  c. 
.  OUR  NEW  CATALOG, 
the  finest  everpublished  (IGOpages) 
lists  and  describes  the  very  best  there 
la  In  Grains,  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Plants, 
Shrubs  and  Trees.  Four  color  plates  photo- 
graphed from  nature.  It  contains  many  novelties 
For  the  garden  you  can*t  buy  elsewhere. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

Dept-D,  31-33  W.  Randolph  St..  CHICAGO 

~~  FREE  BOOK  «« 

CLOVER 

A  gold  mine  of  information 

We  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
entitled  "Clover,the Great  $Cash  Money  Crop$." 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  a  sure  "catch"  first  plant- 
ing; how  to  keep  clover  in  the  rotation;  about 
clover  as  a  soil  enricher;  how  to  handle  the  crop 
for  hay  and  seed  production ;  how  to  grow  clover 
that  makes  richer  feed — that  produces  more  beef 
and  milk.  It  explains  the  cause  of  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  drought;  all  about  the  causes 
of  "clover  sickness"  and  how  to  deal  with  it. 
Hundreds  of  other  questions,  covering  sixteen 
clover  varieties,  are  fully  answered.  Ordinarily 
this  book  sells  for  35c,  but  for  a  short  time  we 
will  mail  atopy  free,  or  until  a  certain  number 
have  been  distributed.  Write  at  once.  % 
GALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  CO..  BOX  418  K  WATERLOO,  IA. 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

^without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
fallow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  om 
'\nhtard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
m  highest  grade  1912  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICESa^cTcS 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

..RIDER  AGENTS  2MrBW 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  ether  factory. 
TIRES,  Coastor-Brake  rear  wheels. 
,   .  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  halfitsual prices, 
-Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  sfiecial  offer 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Oept  M1S6  CHICAGO 


SEEDS 


Fire  dried  SEED  CORN 
Husked  before  the  froit 
dried  on  independent 
seed  ear  racks  with  air  and  steam 
heat.  Sure  to  grow,  because  germ  is 
preserved.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  at  once 
for  Free  Catalogue  and  receive  free 
Souvenir.      Fred  Echtenkamp,  B.iL,  Arlington.  Neb. 


5,000  Bushels  Seed  Corn 

From  Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 
Reid's  Yellow  Bent,  Silver 
Mine,   White   Cap  Yellow, 
Legal  Tender,  Blair  Yellow, 
Neb.    White    Prize,    P  -le 
of  the  North,  Blair  White. 
SEND  TOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
AYE  BROS.,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Box  3.       Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


The  Farm  Reading  Table  :  Past  and  Present 


OHN  and  I  gave  more  thought 
to  the  question  of  reading 
matter  than  to  any  other 
one  subject.  For  myself, 
I  don't  think  I  should  have  ever  left 
the  farm  if  it  hadn't  been  for  false 
notions  I  gathered  from  the  reading 
of  my  girlhood  days.  I  was  really 
the  one  responsible  for  our  mistake 
in  moving  to  town." 

The  woman  who  spoke  thus  was  a 
farmer's  wife.  She  had  spent  her 
girlhood  on  the  farm,  had  married 
a  farmer's  boy,  but  under  false  im- 
pressions of  what  the  farm  afforded 
in  happiness  had  lived  nearly  a 
dozen  years  in  town.  When  she 
made  this  remark  she  was  talking 
of  the  problems  she  and  her  husband 
met  after  they  came  to  their  senses 
and  went  back  to  the  farm. 

"We  had  five  children,"  she  con- 
tinued. "William,  the  oldest,  was 
15,  and  Grace,  the  next,  was  13. 
Just  the  right  age  to  be  filled  with 
improper  notions,  as  we  both  were. 

"John  and  I  had  long  sessions 
over  it.  All  that  we  know  of  farm 
papers  we  had  gathered  years  be- 
fore. A  glance  into  the  better  ones 
now  told  us  of  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  their  columns.  They 
are  now  edited  by  live  men  and 
women,  instead  of  scissors,  as  when 
I  was  a  girl.  They  breathe  the  spirit 
of  the  uplift  movement  for  country 
life.  I  know  how  disheartened  1 
used  to  feel  in  reading  of  some  de- 
lightful plan  or  party  in  the  farm 
paper,  to  find  before  I  got  through 
a  mention  of  a  trolley  car,  or  some- 
thing else  distinctly,  of  the  city.  It 
makes  one  feel  that  there  is  no  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  for  the  coun- 
try, or  anyone  who  lives  in  the  coun- 
try. Well,  of  course,  the  better 
farm  papers  settled  that  for  me. 

"But  then,  there  was  the  other 
household  journals,  one  or  two 
which  had  become  my.  friends  while 
in  the  city.  I  suppose  no  one  else 
ever  notices  it,  but  we  on  the  farm 
do.  Some  of  these  household  jour- 
nals seem  to  give  the  country  woman 
no  place  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
just  like  what  I  read  when  I  was  a 
girl.  We  decided  that  the  better 
they  were  edited  and  gotten  up,  the 
more  we  would  like  them.  We  got 
sample  copies  of  a  dozen  or  more. 
Finally,  we  settled  upon  two  which 
gave  the  new  life  we  were  going  to 
live,  and  the  one  we  wished  to  bring 
our  children  up  to  follow,  its  proper 
place.  We  didn't  expect  a  farm  pa- 
per out  of  it.  But  if  you  watch  the 
columns  of  the  better  ones,  you  will 
find  that  their  attitude  to  country 
women  and  country  life  differs 
greatly. 

"You  know  there  are  some  papers 
devoted  to  country  life  which  seem 
to  throw  a  false  glamour  over  the 
farm — devote  their  columns  to  coun- 
try homes,  landscape  gardening  and 
golf  links.  We  decided  that  a  little 
of  that  sort  of  thing  wouldn't  harm 
our  children.  It  won't  hurt  them  to 
realize  some  of  the  greater  possibili- 
ties of 'country  life.  Of  course,  we 
selected  one  which  was  very  practi- 
cal, and  came  down  to  schemes 
within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  well- 
to-do  farmer.  'Let  them  dream 
about  those  things  in  the  country," 
was  the  way  John  put  it.    'It's  far) 


better  to  have  them  dream  of  having 
them  here  than  dream  like  we  did  of 
having  them  in  the  city,  where  we 
hadn't  as  much  chance  of  getting 
them  as  we  have  here.' 

"Of  course,  we  had  a  few  dis- 
tinctly literary  magazines.  There  is 
really  no  chance  here  to  select  for 
adaptability    for     farm     life.  The 


fore  that  we  wrote  to  the  city  library 
a L.  L —  and  asked  if  we  might  have 
a  collection  of  books  for  a  month, 
We  were  given  the  permission  read- 
ily, provided  we  allowed  the  neigh- 
bors the  use  of  the  books.  They 
were  sent  and  returned  to  the  li- 
brary at  very  small  cost  to  us.  When 
I  was  in  L —  I  visited  the  librarian. 


The  Favorite  Farm  Paper 


reasons  for  selection  were  purely  on 
general  qualifications. 

"Then,  lastly,  there  wa">  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  farm  library.  We  had 
a  good  start  in  books  we  had  col- 
lected while  we  were  living  in  town. 
But  John  wanted  William  to  have 
access  to  scientific  reference  works 
devoted  to  farm  subjects.  You  know 
many  a  subject  would  appeal 
stronger  to  a  boy;  he  would  feel  the 
importance  of  his  own  life  and  sur- 
roundings if  he  could  really  see  that 
they  were  given  the  dignity  of  spe- 
cial treatises  by  scentific  men.  And 
you  know  this  is  really  so  of  every 
phase  of  farm  affairs.  I  know  Wil- 
liam uses  what  few  we  have  con- 
stantly. It  is  such  a  satisfaction  to 
him  when  a  neighbor  gets  a  new 
breed  of  stock  which  he  has  never 
heard  of,  to  find  out  all  about  its 
history  and  good  points  in  the  stock 
books  we  have. 

"Of  course,  Grace  has  access  to  a 
number  of  books  which  would  inter- 
est a  girl.  She  is  rather  young  yet, 
but  I  find  she  frequently  consults 
one  of  the  books  on  domestic  science, 
home  decorations  or  household  and 
flower  gardening.  When  I  was  her 
age  I  thought  those  things  on  the 
farm  were  so  insignificant  that  it 
wasn't  worth  while  writing  a  book 
ever  them.  Their  absence  belittled 
in  my  sight  my  whole  surroundings, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  out  into  things 
of  importance. 

"Of  course,  we  do  not  have  all  the 
reading  matter  we  wish  in  our  own 
library.  Last  year  we  made  use  of 
the  circulating  library  started  out 
by  the  State  Library  board.     But  be- 


She  told  me  that  they  were  always 
glad  to  extend  such  privileges  to 
people  in  the  country.  She  said  she 
couldn't  very  well  advertise  the  fact, 
but  many  farmers'  families  could 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

"Yes,  this  reading  question  was 
finally  settled.  It  may  seem  that  I 
am  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
zealously  guarding  against  any  read- 
ing matter  that  gives  an  improper 
impression  to  things  of  thp  farm. 
But  I  know  that  was  what  put  false 
id^as  into  my  mind.  Of  course, 
when  the  importance  of  farm  life  as 
really  the  proper  way  to  live  becomes 
more  generally  appreciated,  there 
will  be  less  chance  of  any  of  the 
periodicals  conveying  the  wrong 
tone. 

"Yes,  that  was  the  way  John  and 
I  settled  the  question  of  reading 
matter  for  our  children.  We  not 
only  settled  that  question,  but  we 
also  settled  something  else." 

Just  then  Grace  and  William,  both 
what  any  parent  could  be  proud  of, 
typical  products  of  the  modern  re- 
alization of  what  farm  life  is,  en- 
tered the  room.  The  mother  smiled 
at  them  as  they  interrupted  the 
secret  she  might  have  confided  to 
me.  Then  she  looked  at  me,  and  I 
knew  what  the  something  else  was. 

D.  DICKINSON. 


A  New  Moon 

Small  Edgar  happened  to  see  the 
new  moon. 

"Mamma,"  he  queried,  "Cid  God 
make  that  moon?  What  did  he  do 
with  the  old  one?  Did  He  cut  it  up 
into  stars?" 
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PURE 
SEEDS 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


si\  Utile  iVi-<  on  the  Fender 

n  my  heart  there  liveth  a  picture 
Of  a  kitchen  rude  ami  old. 
Vhere  the  firelight  tripp'ii  o'er  the  raft- 
ers 

And  reddened  the  roof's  brown  mold; 
Hiding  the  steam  of  the  kettle 
That  hummed  on  the  foot- worn  hearth 
UroUKhout  all  the  lifelong  evening 
Its  measure  of  drowsy  mirth. 

'..  cause  of  the  three  Uttle  shadows 

That  frescoed  that  rude  old  room— 
iecause  of  the  voices  echoed 

Up  'mid  the  rafters'  «loom— 
iecause  of  the  feet  on  tlve  fender, 

Six  restless,  white  little  feet— 
"lie  thoughts  of  that  dear  old  kitchen 

Are  to  me  so  fresh  and  sweet. 

Vhen  the  first  dasli  at  the  window 

Told  of  the  coming  rain— 
>h!  where  are  the  fair  young  faces 

That  crowded  against  the  pane? 
\  bite  bits  of  firelight  stealing 

TlK'ir  dimpled  cheeks  between. 
Vent  struggling  out  in  the  darkness 

In  shreds  of  silver  sheen. 

'wo  of  the  feet  grew  weary 
One  dreary,  dismal  day. 
Lnd  we  tied  them  with  snow-white  rib- 
bons. 

Leaving  them  by  the  way; 
["here  was  freGh  clay  on  the  fender 

That  weary,  wtntry  night, 
■"or  the  four  little  feet  had  tracked  it 

From   the   grave    on   the   bright  hill's 
height. 

)h!  why  an  this  darksome  ev  ening. 
This  evening  of  rain  and  sleet, 
test  ray  feet  all  alone  on  the  hearth- 
stone? 

Oh!  where  are  those  other  feet? 
ire  they  treading  the  pathway  of  virtue 
That  will  bring  us  together  above? 
ir    have    they    made    steps    that  will 

dampen 
A  sister'.--  tireless  love? 

— McCall's  Magazine. 


try  boys  are  very  capable  of  organ- 
ization and  successful  work  of  this 
kind.  THE  EDITOR. 


About  the  Common  Floor 

Although  this  is  the  day  of  hard- 
wood floors,  the  old-fashioned  floor 
is  still  in, evidence  in  many  homes, 
and  the  problem  is  how  to  make 
such  a  floor  conform  to  the  present- 
day  use  of  rugs.  Many  old  floors 
are  still  pretty  respectable,  as  they 
have  been  covered  with  carpets,  and 
have  had  little  actual  wear;  still 
many  of  these  floors  have  cracks  be- 
tween the  boards,  and  so  make 
rather  unsightly  margins  for  the 
large  central  or  small  rugs.  To  ren- 
ovate such  a  floor,  the  first  thing  is 
to  fill  the  cracks,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  anyone  who  can  press  a 
pulp  into  the  crevices.  A  good 
filler  for  this  purpose  may  be  made 
at  home  from  old  newspapers,  com- 
bined with  alum  and  flour.  To  fill 
the  cracks  in  between  the  boards  of 
a  medium-sized  room,  take  about 
three  pints  of  boiling  water  and 
shred  old  newspapers  into  it,  until 
the  paper  has  absorbed  all  the  water 


and  is  soft  and  pulpy;  then  take 
four  ounces  of  powdered  alum  and 
four  ounces  of  flour;  mix  together 
dry,  and  then  stir  into  the  paper 
pulp  and  cook  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  putty. 

The  floor  to  be  treated  should  be 
clean  and  dry.  Apply  the  filler 
warm,  pressing  it  well  into  the  in- 
terstices and  making  it  smooth. 
When  this  work  is  done  and  the 
filler  dry,  the  floor  may  be  stained 
any  color  desired  and  finished  with 
any  one  of  a  number  of  standard 
floor  finishes.  Some  paint  the 
floors  with  a  yellow  paint  to  give 
body  10  the  finish,  but  this  makes  a 
rather  dark  finish:  a  coat  of  white 
paint  under  a  light  oak  finish  gives 
quite  the  effect  of  light  oak.  It  is 
best  to  look  the  matter  of  finishes 
up  and  decide  just  what  is  desired 
before  attempting  the  real  work 
To  apply  a  coat  of  floor  finish  re- 
quires quick  work  and  a  little  ex 
perience  in  order  to  make  a  smooth 
and  even  surface.  Many  can  do  it 
themselves,  but  there  are  others 
who  cannot  seem  to  get  the  knack 
ROSE  S.  MILLER. 


Our  Home  Chat 

A  woman  road  officer  is  almost 
inheard  of,  but  there  is  one  who  i 
as  a  very  large  territory,  the  United 
itates.  This  is  Mrs.  Frank  De 
iarmo  of  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  De 
iarmo  formerly  lived  in  Louisiana 
nd  became  interested  in  investiga- 
tors which  convinced  her  that  the 
ow  attendance  in  schools  was  very 
argely  due  to  poor  roads,  especially 
n  that  southern  country  where 
oads  are  particularly  hard  to  keep 
□  good  condition,  and  are  as  badly 
r  worse  neglected  than  in  more 
orthern  states. 

As  a  woman  wouid,  she  turned 
ier  thoughts  to  the  children,  in  an 
ffort  to  solve  this  problem.  She 
las  organized  the  boys  into  good 
oads  armies,  after  a  semi-military 
Jan.  The  state  organization  is 
tiled  a  brigade;  the  county,  a  regi- 
iient,  with  the  township  unit  as  a 
attaiion.  The  plan  is  to  have  boys 
aro  for  a  certain  stretch  of  road, 
or  king  nnder  an  officer  from  their 
wn  number,  usually  called  a  "cor- 
oral."  The  boys  not  only  drag  and 
evel  the  road,  but  look  after  fences 
nd  bridges  along  the  roads  in  their 
errkory. 

Perhaps  the  best  work  alonir  this 
Ine  is  being  done  in  Missouri,  under 
Irs.  De  Oarmo's  personal  supervis- 
or but  progress  is  being  made  in 
ofa  and  other  states.  Mrs  \>t- 
Iarmo  works  with  the  district  s<  hool, 
nd  It  if.  found  that  with  improved 
oadn  the  attendance  increases. 
Vhen  roads  hetome  lmost  Im  pas- 
able  school  children  ar<'  almost 
ompel.ed  to  stay  at  home,  though 
lany  follow  the  dangerous  practice 
f  Valklng  down  the  railroads  tracks, 
t'here  Mirh  happen  to  run  coiiven- 
';ntlv 

If  thii  work  had  the  co-operation 
f  the  mothers  throughout  the  toun- 
ry  In  helping  to  organize  the  boys 
•f  net  district  school,  the  question 
'f  Boon  roads  would  be  largely 
olvcd.  for  the  bright,  sturdy  conn- 


Women  Corn  Hwfccrs 


The  women  (tuskers  shown  tn  the 
accompanying  picture  are  bunking 
the  corn  for  the  husks.  A  Cook 
county,  Illinois,  farmer,  who  Keeps 
but  little  stock,  has  all  of  his  oor/i 
husked  on  this  plan.  The  women 
sHI  the  husks  to  a  mattress  •naniifae 
tnrer  and  he  taken  nil  of  the  husks 
that  may  he  offered  In  addition 
to  the  husking,  the  women  sack  tho 


Corn.  Thoy  carry  the  husks  away 
with  them  after  their  day's  work  Is 
over.  The  big,  white  sncks  shown 
in  the  picture  are  packed  with  the 
husks,  nnd  sacks  filled  wllh  ears 
jiIho  are  shown.  The  farmer  hnn 
been  making  this  kind  <>f  a  contract 
for  several  years,  and  others  take 
the  «ame  plan  of  getting  help  for 
the  fall  work  it  helps  to  sol.c  the 
help  problem  J,   L    <:i*  W'V. 


Genuine— 
I  Unadulterated 

No  matter  how  valuable  your 
1  land.  No  matter  how  much  yoo 
I  weed,  hoe  and  dig.  No  mat* 
Iter  how  much  tho  sun  shines 
[or  how  much  itrains,  norliow 

■  much  you  irrigato  your  land; 
land  ell  these  things  repre- 
sent money.  Your  efforts  are 

■  all  in  vain  and  the  money  losl 
Jif  you  get  cheap  seed.  Why  take 
la   chance  even   if  you  get 

■  your  seed  for  nothing,  on 
IstalQ,  low -germination  test  in- 
Ifei  ior  seed  when  you  can  pN 
|  Pure- Genuine-  Una  duller- 
|atod  seed  from  ns?    We  sell 

only  one  qualitj — no  second  or 
I third  grades. 

l50cCoo„r»°"10c 

All  packed  in  big  envelope 
J  which  is  good  as  part  payment 
Ion  future  orders.  Good  for  25c 
Ion  orders  of  $1.00  or  more.  Col- 
llection  contains  one  regular  10c 
Ipacket  each  of  Champion 
(Pickle  Cucumbers,  Match- 
|  less  Tomatoes,  Prize  Head 
I  Lettuce,  Southport  Globe 
Onions  and  largeG-B  Mixed 
I  Sweet  Peas.  X  . thing  like 
I  equal  value  ever  offered  before. 

FREE  SEED  BOOK 

New-Original-  Different 

Here's  the  greatest  seed  booh 
of  the  yeaT — special  field  arti- 
[\des  by  Prof.  31.  L.  Bowman, 
recognized    authority  on 

\scerls. 

4\ S-^nd  for  it  today,  enclosing 
S\l0c  for  our  famous  50c  col* 
lection  of  Pure  seeds. 
Write  to  Sox  4 


BARGAINS  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

16  Apple  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
12  Cherry  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
50  Concord   grape   vines,  $1.00. 
Free  catalog  and  due  bill  on  request. 
Benson-Omaha  IVursery,   Benson,  Neb.,  Drawer  4. 


GOOD  TREES 

Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  frwn  our  nur- 
series to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  ft  com- 
mercial orchard?  Writo  us.  Do  you  need  a  home 
orchard  ?  As'U  Tor  our  catalogue.  We  are  favor- 
ably located  to  handle  extensively  high  grade 
ti*ees  and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's 
worth  while.  Sena  for  our  1913  catalogue.  Write 
at  once.  A  postal  brings  It.  The  names  and  the 
address  of  a  few  of  your  friends  will  be  ap- 
preciated. We  handle  an  excellent  line  of  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spraying  Material.  Premiums  to  those 
who  order  early.  Address 

FALLS  CITY  NURSERIES 

FALLS  CITY,  NEBRASKA 


Fruit  Growers  Manual  Free 


1  Show* 
[  ■pray, 


how  to  flant  and  care  for  An  orchard,  when  to 
etc    Tolls  how  to  mako  f  400  per  »cr«  from  Cherrioa 
9300  from  Borrios—  $X>U  from  (Ira pen  and  $2U<>  from 
Applos.  I  have  no  ftfVOfa.  Apple  t recti  8c— Chorry 
b  l        ......  VlbM  t    per  lot).    Km  ttoilUng*— Flowers 

*  "  6 — Seed  Corn.    1  |pi»r»nte«  totter  trees  for  less 

.   Your  money  book  if  uul  MtUfiwL    Freight  paltl. 
thlt  free  o*t»lof,  tt  onoe.  t 
H.  IIANMKN,  The  Nurseryman. 
•ok  IS     Eftabliihod  18S0   falrbury,  Neb, 


APPLE  TREES  FOR 
TESTING  FREE 

Our  "BUIM  ilKl.Ty'KostM 
iiKithormut  A|>plo  drafts  trmko 
vigorous,   long  lived,  hoavily 
fniitiiiKtrM^iMMAUiuthoy  nn>w 
Umlr  own  hnrdy  rnoli.  To 

n-uv«  their  worth  wo  will  ■  I  j«u 

II  (iMtrr*  (n-,1,,1  reo.tr  for  plot, ""*> 
TKY.Y,  t»r  If  j  ii  aeti.l  H*  fnr  i«ot,iuf, 
wUI  eend  <r.  u        K'«n«.  WHteto-Uj. 

The  <;«r<liicr  Nurwrry 
Boa  Oiar*-,  l<iwa 


Kherson  Oats  KxihtIiim-iiI  Stalin 


y 


llllll     till-     I  >.     I      I  ;1  t  111  - 

D".  v  Not  Rust  or  Lodge    '>-.      Vh  l.l    112  Ims. 

  per  iK  tiv     Wc  havo 

:il  .1  SwodlRli  Seloct,  White  Slionoii,  Mam. 
moth  Cluntei  nnd  Oiiiuuli  Blilo  Onts.  Sood 
Corn,  Orau  and  Qnrdon  Bnoda  nun  Pur* 
Brod  Poultry.     Bond   lor  FREE  Cntalofr. 

AYE  BROS.,  BT.AIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  3.       Soert  Corn  Cantor  of  tho  World. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

I'd  lo-d  In  Rrptornhnr,  miro  prow- 

MIR.    hlS    Vll'llllllK,    Itl-lil'H  Xl'llnW 

liiii.    lenURHS    Cnnn'y  Wldto. 

I,,  ai.iiin-.  tmiiroTea  BuTumlosi 
bihI  Bloody  Butebar,  umwu  hru* 

on  Hunnynldc  Need  Fiirtn  whleb 
Ki'   invn  mid  operate"  oiir«ilvi'«. 

Bead  tedAjf  lor  tlio  fn-iM-orn  hook 

vIvloK  'oil  linrllrulnrn.  r>r  1   *tc. 

Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

fMp    Hold,    tjWjlllllH    i    O.  NVhlto 
Soloi  tod  f.urly.     I'rloeM  illthl. 
e  o  lewis.    ....    wir.oiA,  BAA. 
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WORK  SHOES  THAT  WEAR 

Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes  are  made  for  hard 
knocks  and  rough  wear.  The  stock  used  is  selected 
for  its  strength  and  durability.  Seasoned  upper  leather, 
heavy  oak  tanned  soles,  solid  counters,  double  leather 
toes  and  double  rows  of  stitching  make  Honorbilt 

Work  Shoes  extra  serviceable. 


HONORBILT 

WORK  

SHOES' 


While  they  are  built  for  hard  service,  they  are  neither  clumsy 
nor  ill-fitting.  For  comfort,  looks  and  service  the  Honorbilt  is 
first  among  work  shoes.  They  have  the  quality  because  they 
are  "built  on  honor."  Ask  your  dealer  for  Honorbilt  Shoes. 
If  not  obtainable,  write  to  us. 

WARNING  — Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for 
men,  women  and  children;  Drysox,  Yerma  Cushion 
Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE— Send  name  of  dealer  who  does  not  handle 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  and  we  will  sendyou  free,  post- 
paid, handsome  16x20  picture  of  George  Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  Milwaukee 


ttONORBftr 


Here's  the  strongest,  most  reliable  and  lowest-priced"f  arm-hand"  known 
—  a  French  Dry  Battery.   Ever  ready  to  work  at  the  pressure  o£  a  button  or 
a  twist  of  the  wrist,  this  mighty  worker  saves  hours  of  time,  miles  of  steps  and 
lots  of  money  for  every  farmer  using  it.  With  a  few  French  Dry  Batteries  the  power, 
convenience  and  luxury  of  electricity  is  at  the  hand  of  the  whole  family  ail  the  time. 

FRENCH  DRY  CELLS 


Think  of  having  the  wonder- 
woiking  power  of  electricity 
"on  tap"  all  the  time!  Father 
instead  of  fussing  with  a  dan- 
gerous  kerosene  lantern  in  the 
dark  barn  now  simply  presses 
the  button  of  an  electric  flash- 
er. Mother  doesn't  stumble 
down  the  dark  cellar  stairs 
risking  life  and  limb  any 
longer.  She  "switches  on"  a 
light  at  the  head  of  the  steps 
and  goes  her  way  in  safety. 


A  telephone  between  the  house 
and  the  barn  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence. Try  it  once  and  you'll  never 
be  without  it. 

The  mail -carrier  can  press  a 
button  on  the  mail-box 'way  out  in 


the  road  which  rings  a  bell  in 
the  house  tellicgthe  folks  that 
there's  some  muil  in  the  box. 
These  and  dozens  of  other 
helps  are  youra  with  French 
Dry  Batteries. 


"Package  Electricity' 


Special  Purpose  Batteries 

French  Dry  Batteries  are  special  purpose  batteries,  built  for  a  J 
special  job.  Thousands  of  auto  owners  insist  on  the  French  "Aufco  / 
Special"— the  dry-cell  battery  with  the  blue  label.  The  green  £ 
labeled  French  Telephone  cells  are  for  all  household  nses. 

'Ware  of  Imitations 

AH  good  things  are  copied.    Insist  on  the  genuine 
✓French  Battery— the  dry  cell  with  an  army  of  satis* 
fied  users.  Poor-quality  batteries  give  small,  weak 
sparks  for  a  short  time  and  then  "peter  out"  en- 
tirely.    Don't  take  chances!    Your  dealer  will 
tell  you  the  particular  French  Battery  you  need. 
If  you  want  to  know  more  about  these  wonder- 
ful French  Dry  Batteries  and  how  they  can 
help  you  do  your  farm  work,  send  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal.  (4) 
FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 
3  Tenth  St.,  MadUon.WU. 


FACTS  ABOUT 
SOUTHEAST 


"A 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than  $17  Per  Acre. 

Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from  $6  up.  Beef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  sheep  and  horses  make  big  profits.  Large  returns 
from  alfalfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apples,  fruits  and  nuts. 
Growers    command    good    local  and  Northern  Markets. 

TllA  Srtlltliprn  Railwav  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or 
ine  OOUlflern  Railway    Georgia  So.  &  Florida  Ry. 

territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
industrial  openings  everywhere.  The  Southern  Railway  has 
nothing  to  sell;  we  want  Y  O  U  in  the  Southeast.  The 
"Southern  Field,"  state  booklets  and  all  facts  free. 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Agent,  Room  94  Washington,  D.  C. 


^LPUMP^FORl 

NOTHING 

WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOLINE 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE) 

Get  a  Big.  Heavy,  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 

SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 

MJft  5  EN  0  TOR  CATALOG 

ftWe *  also  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  tor  Poultry  Rais- 
ers, Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
L  312  S«m«on  Avenue            FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  J 

n  .  !  n 

T  YOUR:  IDEAS 


000  offered  for  certain  inven* 
tions   Hook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent'* 
d  "What  to  Invent"  sent  Iiee.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  1  ret;  report  as  to  patent- 
ability.  Patents  advertised  tor  saie  at 
our  t:xi>en&e  in  Manutacturer&'  journals. 


CHA.NDLLE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

EsUbLiibed  16  Years 
1003  P.  Street,  \\  ash ingion.  E)  C.  


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 

The'  adjustable  back  over- 
comes every  drawback  com- 
mon to  ordinary  suspenders. 

Light,  Medium  or  Extra 
Heavy.  Extra  lengths  for 
tall  men.  Signed  guarantee 
on  each  pair.  Frice  50  cents, 
any  dealer  or  the  factory. 

TheC.  A.Edgarton  Mfg.  Co., 

513  Main  St.,    •    Shirley,  Mass. 


This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 


THIN 


_  Qtly  engraved  THIN  MODEL,  GOLD  FINISHED  doable  Hum 
7j  ewel  American  lever  movement, stem  wind  and  stem  Bet.  20  year  g 
tent  with  each  watch.  Long  gold  finished  chain  for  Ladles,  fob  or  vest 

$3.75 

MODEL 
after 
watob ,  p»y 

Chicago!  ill. 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 

Rules  for  Young  Writers 


The  Song  of  the  South  Wind 

Now  rouse  ye,  all  ye  little  rills, 

I  come  to  end  your  sleep! 
Make  music  in  the  silent  hills, 

Tinkle,  and  run,  and  leap! 
How  merrily  you'll  laugh  and  sing 
When  you  have  heard  the  news  I  bring. 
Behind   me — listen— comes  the  Spring! 

Wake,    lakes   and    ponds    that  dormant 
lie! 

For  you  must  mirror  soon 
Soft  silvery  clouds,  and  buddfng  boughs. 

And  the  white  April  moon! 
Rouse  all  the  little  frogs  that  sleep 
Cradled  so  soft,  cradled  so  deep. 
And  tell  them  they  must  learn  to  sing 
Their    sweet,    high'   song    to    greet  the 
Spring! 

Poor,  ice-bound  rivers,  mute  and  white, 

I  come  to  set  you  free! 
Glide  on,  glad  rivers,  day  and  night, 

And  find  your  goal,  the  sea! 
Whisper  my  tidings,  as  you  go, 
To  vines  and   branches,   bending  low; 
And  river-reeds  beneath  the  snow. 

For    up    from    the    south,    through  the 

heaven's  deep  hollow. 
With  glad  wings  about  her,  and  bright 

wings  to  follow, 
With  bluebird  and  whitethroat  and  robin 
and  swallow, 
Comes    to    us — listen!— the  Spring! 

— Maud  Going  in  St.  Nicholas. 
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The  Editor's  Corner 

How  many  of  you  have  ever 
stopped  to  think  where  the  games 
you  play  originated?  Many  of  them 
are  so  very  old  that  there  is  no  tell- 
ing where  they  did  first  begin.  Pos- 
sibly ball  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  all 
games,  and  has  been  played  in  many 
ways  and  in  simpler  forms,  in  times 
past.  At  first  the  ball  was  simply 
tossed  from  hand  to  hand,  so  old 
records  and  writings  indicate;  then 
it  came  about  the  ball  was  struck 
with  a  stick,  and  from  this  has  come 
both  the  modern  ball  game  and 
tennis. 

|  "Hide  and  Seek"  is  another  very 
old  game,  and  it  used  to  be  played 
in  Scotland  and  in  England  indoors, 
when  the  houses  were  built  very 
large  and  many  people  lived  in 
them.  They  were  called  castles. 
There  is  an  old  English  legend,  put 
to  verse,  called  "The  Mistletoe 
Bough  "  which  tells  of  a  bride  who 
when  playing  this  game,  hid  in  an 
old  chest,  which  fastened  with  a 
kind  of  spring  lock.  She  could  not 
get  out  and  they  could  not  find  her, 
so  she  perished.  In  fact,  the  story 
goes  that  she  was  not  found  until 
many  years  afterward. 

"Blind  Man's  Buff"  was  played  in 
Greece  and  in  Rome  hundreds  of 
years  ago  in  a  little  different  form. 
Then  the  person  who  was  "it"  was 
hooded,  and  the  others  buffeted 
him  about  with  their  cloaks.  In 
fact,  the  game  gets  its  name  from 
the  word  "buffet." 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
A  Valentine  Surprise 

By  Irene  Townsend,  Valparaiso,  Neb., 
Aged  12  Years.  Original.  Red. 
Tommy  Brown  nearly  drove  his 
teacher  frantic;  he  was  always  into 
something,  never  had  his  lessons  and 
seemed  to  think  he  had  not  done  his 
duty  if  he  had  not  annoyed  someone. 
He  was  a  poor  boy  and  did  not  seem 
to  have  much  ambition.  The  teacher 
made  him  worse  by  misusing  him. 
Some  of  the  girls  felt  very  sorry  for 
him,  as  he  was  kind-hearted,  and 
they  uecided  they  would  try  to  get 
him  to  be  better.  They  got  everyone 
in  the  room  to  send  him  a  valentine. 
When  the  time  came  to  open  the 
valentine  box  everyone  was  excited 
except  Tom.    He  had  never  received 


Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send   stories   to   The  Twenties 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Xeb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Paul  Vail,  Arlington,  Neb. 

BLUE — Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah. 


a  valentine  and  did  not  expect  one. 
He  was  so  much  surprised  when  he 
fouud  he  had  so  many  valentines 
that  he  thought  he  amounted  to 
something,  after  all.  From  that  time 
on  his  teacher  found  that  he  was 
not  so  reckless  or  naughty. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
A  Lesson  In  Obedience 

By  Genevieve  Hicks,  Mildred,  Kan., 

Aged  10  Years.  Original.  Blue. 

Our  Tabby  cat  teaches  her  kittens 
lessons  in  obedience.  One  day  Tabby 
and  the  kitten  were  together  in  their 
basket,  when  I  called  the  kitten.  It 
sprang  from  the  basket  and  followed 
me  into  the  next  room.  Tabby  was 
displeased  and  followed,  growling 
warningly.  She  shook  the  kitten  by 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  replaced  it 
in  the  basket. 

Again  I  called  the  kitten,  and  again 
it  came  at  my  call.  This  time  Tabby, 
growling  still  more  threateningly, 
followed  us.  She  siezed  the  kitten  by 
the  tail,  evidently  as  a  punishment, 
and  pulled  it  roughly  along,  the  kit- 
ten .mewing  helplessly. 

A  third  time  I  called,  and  once 
more  the  kitten  came  to  me.  The 
mother  cat  was  silent  this  time,  but 
she  came  and  dragged  it  off  and  bit 
it  again  and  again.  This  time  her 
method  was  successful,  and  I  called 
in  vain. 

A  Sensible  Horse 
By  Ruth  Swanson,  Aged  12,  Wahoo, 
Neb.  Blue. 

One  evening  when  we  came  home 
from  the  cornfield  we  drove  our  load 
up  on  the  dump  and  took  away  the 
horses  and  put  them  to  the  power. 
I  drove  the  horses  and  papa  tended 
the  corn.  When  we  had  taken  up 
about  half  of  the  corn  one  of  the 
horses  suddenly  stopped:  then  the 
other  horse  stopped.  I  did  not  know 
what  was  the  matter,  so  I  tried  to 
make  them  go.  I  couldn't  do  it,  so 
thought  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing the  matter.  I  looked  down 
and  saw  that  the  halter  rope  was 
loose  and  she  was  standing  on  it.  I 
told  papa  and  he  came  and  tied  the 
rope.  When  he  tied  it  he  patted  her 
and  said: 

"She's  got  sense." 


Additional  Stories 

RED— Madge  Brown.  Afton.  Ia.:  Ber- 
hard  Bendixsen,  Alexander,  Ida.;  Verna 
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Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mall  yours  to  Daffy'lil 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Parmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE — Mrs.  Charles  Dick- 
inson, Cornville,  Ariz.:  If  I  were  to 
run  away  with  Conn.,  the  Md.,  would 
Pa.  Miss.  Me? 

What  nurse  girl  has  the  job  of 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia? 

What  novel  fiend  is  Reading, 
Pennsylvania? 


SECOND  PRIZE — S.  E.  Hender- 
son, Hastings,  la.;  If  Hetty  Green  is 
the  richest  woman,  how  much  is 
Nicholas  Long-worth? 

If  she  saw  a  calf  hide,  a  catfish, 
a  cowslip  and  a  dorn  iron  would  Min- 
nehaha? 

If  a  felloe  got  tight  and  the 
tongue  spoke,  would  the  houns  run 
till  the  wheel  got  tired  or  the  wagon 
brake? 


Fred  L.  Lawson,  Aztec,  N.  M. — 
Did  the  driver  use  the  wagon  tongue 
when  he  spoke  to  the  felloe,  and  did 
the  message  reach  the  houns  with- 
out a  brake  (break)  and  make  the 
king  bolt? 


Affie  N.  Hanna,  Wallowa,  Ore. — 
If  the  baby  cried,  would  the  chair- 
rocker? 

If  the  brakeman  died,  would  a 
hair-switch? 

If  the  logging  engine  slipped, 
would  a  stump-puller? 

If  a  small  railroad  had  no  rating, 
would  the  operator? 


Why  the  Sky  is  Blue 

Why  is  the  sky  so  blue?  has 
been  asked  so  often  of  Prof.  L.  R. 
Ingersoll  of  the  physics  department 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  that 
he  has  prepared  the"  following  brief 
explanation  of  the  phenomena: 

"It  would  seem  as  if  the  explan- 
ation of  such  a  universally  observed 
fact  should  be  generally  well  known, 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  real  reason 
for  our  sky  colors  and  beautiful  sun- 
set tints  has  been  known  even  by 
scientists  for  only  a  comparatively 
few  years,  although  the  general 
principles  of  color  have  been  under- 
Itood  for  a  long  time. 

"A  leaf  appears  green  because  it 
reflects  or  sends  back  to  us  more  of 
the  green  than  of  the  other  colors 
which  go  to  make  up  the  white  light 
With  which  it  is  illuminated.  White 
paper  or  paint  appears  white  because 
It  reflects  all  colors  equally  well, 
and  black  looks  black  because  it  ah 
•orbs  all  colors,  sending  back  none. 

'All  these  facts  have  been  known 
lor  many  years,  but  they  apparently 
led  to  no  explanation  of  sky  color 
lor  the  simple  reason  that  the  air 
Itsflf  is  colorless.  Lord  Raymond, 
tho  lOnulisl)  scientist,  finally  at- 
lackfd  the  problem  from  a  some- 
what different,  standpoint  and  ho 
Btcovered  the  true  reason  for  sky 
«olor.  Realizing  that  even  the  pur- 
est air  always  contains  more  or  less 
•f  fine  dust  suspended,  lie  studied 
the  ef  fe<  t  of  such  particles  on  a 
beam  of  light  and  found  that  they 
tould  turn  aside  or  shatter  In  all  di- 
rections a  certain  small  share  of  this 


An  Uninvited  Guest 


light  and  that  the  finer  the  particles 
were,  the  more  blue  would  be  the 
shattered  light.     The  general  blue 


of  the  sky  is  due,  therefore,  to  this 
shattered  light  turned  aside  in  all 
directions  by  these  fine  particles  of 


dust  in  the  atmosphere.  The  higher 
we  go  the  finer  the  dust  we  should 
expect  to  find  and  consequently  the 
deeper  the  blue  color.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  deep  blue  or  even  the 
indigo  .blue  sky  seen  from  high 
mountains  tops.  Conversely,  the 
lower  levels  of  the  air  have  rela- 
tively larger  dust  motes  and  theso 
turn  aside  all  colors  equally,  hence 
the  whitish  appearance  of  the  hori- 
zon sky. 

"The  sun  and  the  surrounding 
clouds  at  sunset  appear  red  because 
the  light  has  been  robbed  of  so  much 
of  its  blue  light  by  its  passage 
through  the  great  thickness  of  air 
through  which  we  see  the  rising  or 
setting  sun.  Anything  that  tends  to 
increase  the  amount  of  fine  dust  or 
smoke  in  the  air  enhances  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  sunset,  as  was 
illustrated  in  the  years  1883  and 
1884  after  the  eruption  of  Krako- 
toe,  which  literally  filled  all  the  air 
in  the  world  full  of  very  fine  dust. 


Victor. Victrola  XVI 
$200 

Mahogany  or  quartered  oak 


If  there  is  any  place  where  a 
Victor- Victrola  is  needed  and 
sure  to  be  appreciated,  it  is  in 
the  homes  of  the  farmers — in 
your  home. 

You  haven't  the  opportunities  city  people 
have  for  attending  the  theatre,  opera,  and 
musical  concerts — and  yet  you  have  real 
need  of  such  entertainment  to  rest  body  and 
mind  after  your  day  of  toil. 

And  you  can  have  it  with  a  Victor- 
Victrola  in  your  home.  You  can  enjoy  the 
world's  best  music,  sung  and  played  by  the 
same  great  artists  who  entertain  the  large 
city  audiences. 

You  can  hear  whatever  kind  of  music  you  like  right  ?iow. 
You  don't  have  to  wait  until  you  feel  you  can  afford  a  $100  or 
$200  instrument — any  Yictor-Victrola  you  choose  as  the  instrument 
for  your  home  will  play  every  record  in  the  Victor  catalog,  and 
will  give  you  almost  as  perfect  music  as  the  Victor-Victrola  XVI, 
the  instrument  by  which  the  value  of  all  musical  instruments  is 
measured. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
Victor-Victrola  to  you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 
Write  us  for  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Ucrlincr  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


J 


Victor-Victrola  fj|  X,  $75 

Mahogany    W  or  oak 


Victor-Victrola  VI,  $25 

Oak 


Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Othrr  stylo  $15.  $40.  $100.  $150.    Viclor.  $  10  lo  $  100 


FOB  FREE  CATALOGUE  of  all  the  styles  of  Victor- 
Victrolas  semi  thin  coupon.    Wo  sell  Victor- Victrolas 
ni  the  loweel  Victor  primps  on  small  monthly  payments 

or  for  canh.  Wo  carry  all  the  Victor  records.  Write  or  send 
coupon  for  catalogue. 

Nebraska  Cycle  Co., 


327  South  15th  St. 


Omaha,  Neb. 


Nebraska  Cycle  Co., 

15th  and  Harney  St»., 
(>M  Ml  \.  NEB, 

Hi-nd  Victor  CntnlORiio  to 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER. 
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ONE  MAN  OUTFIT 

For  160  Acre  Farms. 


Do  you  farm  160  to  320  acres?    Then  look 
at   this   dandy    little   25  brake   horse  power 


IARTPAR1 

TRACTOR - 


hauling  the  new  Hart-Parr-Sattley  SELF-LIFT  Plow. 
Th's  is  a  strictly  One-Man  Outfit.  So  simple  that  you,  alone,  with- 
out any  assistance,  can  run  both  the  tractor  and  plow  from  the 
engine  platform.  A  tractor  and  plow  built  especially  for  small 
farms.  A  tractor  that  affords  you  ample  power  at  a  price  within 
your  reach.  A  money  maker  and  money  saver  at  every  turn. 
These  features  make  it  so: 

Built  almost  entirely  of  steel.   Rugged  construction, 
yet  light  weight.  Wave  form  driver  lugs,  the  most  efficient 
on  soft  soil.    The  power  of  10  sturdy  horses,  with  none 
of  the  fuss.   Uses  CHEAPEST  KEROSENE  at  all 
loads.    Engine  is  oil  cooled. 

Write  today  for  special  circular  describing  all  the  important  features. 


Hart-Parr  Co. 

254  Lawlcr  St. 
es  City, 
Iowa 
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XANESVILLE 

Shaft  Drive 

The  Only  Perfect  |^^«  — 

ensilage  Planter 


and  Check  Rower 

Press  down  foot  lever,  release  wire  and 
this  Janesville  Corn  Planter  drills  close  for 
ensilage.    Press  down  foot  lever,  attach 
wire  and  away  she  goes,  planting  2,  3  or 
4  kernels  to  the  hill,  as  you  desire. 
Change  from  one  to  other  instantly, 
without  getting  off  seat,  without 
stopping  team.  It's  the  greatest  en- 
silage planter  ever  built— and  the 
greatest  corn  planter.    Look  here, 
at  these  additional  advantages. 
Shaft  drive,  no  chains  to  break  or  get  out 
of  order.    Runs  in  oil,  greased  at  factory 
for  a  whole  season  with  axle  grease — no 
kerosene   needed — dust-tight  gearing. 
Flat  and  edge  drop  plates  free.  Change 
of  plates  made  in   a  second.  Shoe, 
stub  or  disk  runners  on  same  machine.    Automatic  wire 
release.    Perfect  fertilizer  attachment  if  desired. 

Send  in  Your  Name  Nowj 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  Janesville  Corn  Planter  features — why 
it  drills  so  close  for  silage,  how  easy  it  is  to  make  changes  for 
checking  or  drilling,  for  planting  2,  3  or  4  kernels  in  spots  you 
know  best — why  its  construction  saves  wear,  saves  time,  saves 
work,  saves  money.    Address  postal  to  us  now  for  book. 

The  Janesville  Machine  Co* 

33  Center  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutters 

"The  Wonderful  Papec" 

Elevate  silagre  to  any  height  at  600  to  800  R.P.M.  with  one  fifth  less  pow- 
er than  any  other  blower  cutter.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Papec 
first  uses  centrifugal  force,  then  with  its  six  fans  moving  the  cut  silage  in 
a  steady  stream — not  in  bunches — the  elevating  is  accomplished  under 
high  pressure  through  a  small  pipe.  Iron  and  semi-steel  construction; 
easy  to  operate.  Built  in  sizes  for  any  power  from  4  H.  P.  up.  Investi- 
gate the  Papec  now— and  save  time,  annoyance  and  money  at  cutting 
time.  Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog.  It  is  FREE. 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO  BOX  49  S HORTS VILLE,  N.  Y. 
20  Distributing  Points  in  the  U.  S. 


MONEY  PULLING  STUMPS 


Pull  the  stumps  from  your  fields  and  replace  them  with  big 
crops.   Don't  pay  taxes  on  idle  land. 


The  Hercules 


maspeower  Stump  Puller 

„     pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  a  day.    PuKs  biggest  stump  In  5  minutes. 
Guaranteed  against  breakage  for  3  years.   30  days  free  trial.  Send 
name  for  book,  free— and  special  low-price  offer.  Address 
Uerculeb  Kfg.  Company,  ©55  21st  SU,  Centervllle*  Iowa,  B.  8, 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor.  i 


From  a  Rancher's  Wife 

Mrs.  J.  C.  A.,  Benton  City,  Wash.: 
Availing  myself  of  your  kindly  offer, 
I  long  to  pour  out  my  soul  for  sym- 
pathy on  the  rotten  deal  we  wheat 
farmers  have  had  handed  out  to  us 
this  last  year  on  gunnysacks.  I  wish 
also  to  ask  some  one  who  knows  to 
arise  and  explain  to  us  benighted 
country  jakes,  who  evidently  don't 
know  enough  to  demand,  much  less 
get  their  rights,  what  right  has  the 
government  or  anyone  else  to  appro- 
priate the  goods  manufactured  in 
our  penitentiaries  to  themselves,  and 
then  make  the  farmers  who  are 
obliged  to  use  them  pay  such  whole- 
sale robbery  prices  for  them. 

Are  not  the  farmers  taxed  to  sup- 
port the  inmates  of  the  penitentiar- 
ies? Are  these  institutions  of  much 
benefit  to  the  farming  class?  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  inmates 
are  city-bred  gents.  If  we  women 
are  to  be  given  the  ballot,  I,  for  one, 
should  like  to  know  something  about 
these  things,  and  so  be  able  to  cast 
an  intelligent  vote,  for  the  general 
good  of  the  people.  I  am  not  like  a 
woman  I  once  asked  why  she  voted 
for  a  man  for  county  school  superin- 
tendent, whom  we  both  well  knew  to 
be  a  most  vicious  and  unprincipled 
man.  "Oh,  he  is  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor, and  came  over  and  asked  me  to 
and  I  did  not  like  to  refuse,"  she 
told  me. 

Few  people  work  harder,  or  put 
in  longer  hours,  than  farmers'  wives. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  no  one 
else  is  quite  as  poorly  paid.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  especially  true  of  the 
"wheat  farmer's  wife."  I  can  only 
speak  for  myself,  however,  as  I  see 
no  one  else.  My  nearest  neighbor  is 
six  miles  away.  We  have  been  here 
seven  years,  and  during  that  time 
have  cleared  and  put  under  cultiva- 
tion over  300  acres  of  sagebrush 
land;  have  had  to  haul  all  the  water, 
both  for  stock  and  for  household 
use,  more  than  three  miles,  and 
have  never  harvested  over  six  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre.  But  this 
last  year  a  much  better  crop  was 
raised,  and  all  were  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  pay  some  debts.  Strange  to 
say,  the  merchants  in  all  our  little 
one-man  towns  are  making  good  all 
the  time,  though  they  never  fail  to 
tell  us  of  the  bad  debts  others  have 
made,  and  left  the  country  without 
paying.  We  well  know  that  the  few 
honest  ones  of  us  that  are  left  will 
have  to  pay  the  bill.  Until  last  year 
we  had  never  paid  over  7  cents  apiece 
for  sacks.  This  year  there  was  no 
cash  to  pay  for  sacks  until  some  of 
the  wheat  was  harvested  and  sold, 
but  sacks  we  had  to  have,  and  we 
were  charged  12%  cents  straight  for 
them.  As  soon  as  wheat  could  be 
hauled  we  went  to  settle  for  the 
sacks,  and  were  then  charged  inter- 
est on  the  bill.  As  if  that  was  not 
quite  small  and  mean  enough,  when 
we  took  a  load  of  wheat  to  the  ware- 
house, where  the  sacks  were  bought 
and  paid  for,  they  actually  took  off 
one  pound  for  every  sack,  although, 
of  course,  they  kept  the  sacks.  As 
we  sold  all  the  wheat  at  68  cents  a 
bushel,  they  could  have  been  decent 
about  it,  for  then  the  sacks  would 
have  cost  them  only  a  trifle  over  a 
cent  each.  Please  tell  us  how  those 
sacks  came  to  deteriorate  so  fast 
during  the  few  days  we  were  filling 
them  with  wheat?  And,  also,  please 
tell  us  if  the  farmers  will  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  say  what  they  can  afford  to 
sell  their  produce  for? 

-swer — This  is  a  letter  from  a 
rancher's  wife.  She  lives  in  a  re- 
gion of  very  scant  rainfall,  where 
conditions  are  so  severe  and  unto- 
ward that  generally   they   raise  a 


wheat  crop  only  once  in  two  years. 
She  has  ample  cause  for  complaint 
against  unfair  and  illiberal  dealing. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  business  con- 
ditions will  not  materially  change 
there  or  anywhere  else  among  the 
farmers  until  tl  3  farmers  learn  to 
co-operate.  They  must  get  together, 
work  together  and  act  unitedly  in 
sufficient  mass  to  demand  attention 
and  receive  their  just  deserts.  The 
farmers  feed  and  clothe  the  world, 
If  they  should  -  t  together,  they 
might  have  the  world  at  their  feet, 
begging  for  food  and  clothes.  Then 
t-ry  might  set  their  own  price  on  all 
the  produce. 


Horse  Stiff  in  All  Its  Legs 
D.  E.,  Norfolk,  Neb.:  I  have  a 
sorrel  horse  8  years  old,  weighing 
700  pounds.  He  seems  to  be  stiff 
on  all  four  legs.  He  is  awful  thin: 
does  not  seem  to  eat  very  much 
grain  of  any  kind.  Can  you  give 
me  advice,  so  that  I  may  help  his 
stiffness? 

Answer — Without  a  complete  his- 
tory of  this  case  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  what  has  caused  this 
stiffness.  It  may  be  founder.  In 
this  case  treatment  would  be  of  lit- 
tle help.  It  is  evident  that  he  needs 
a  very  careful  examination  by  some 
veterinarian,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  you  take  him  to  your  county 
seat  and  have  this  done.  The  fact 
that  a  horse  acts  somewhat  stiff 
conveys  very  little  meaning  unless 
he  can  be  carefully  looked  over.  It 
is  possible  that  this  stiffness  causes 
sufficient  pain  to  keep  him  thin. 
The  first  thing  always  in  a  case  of 
this  sort  is  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 


Preventing  Scours  in  Calves 

W.  P.  J.,  Lamar,  Colo.:  I  will 
tell  the  brother  farmers  through  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  how  I 
prevent  scours  in  calves  raised  by 
hand.  When  I  first  began  using  a 
separator  people  told  me  I  would  be 
bothered  with  scours  in  my  calves. 
I  always  was  before,  so  I  thought  I 
would  try  a  preventive.  And  I 
reasoned  that,  as  scours  were  caused, 
nearly  always,  by  indigestion,  that 
something  to  help  digestion  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  begin  with.  So  I 
began  using  salt,  about  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  feed,  with  a  little  pinch  of  com- 
mon baking  soda  added,  about  as 
large  as  half  a  grain  of  corn,  or  less. 
After  using  this  for  nearly  a  year 
with  success,  I  never  had  a  case  of 
scours  again,  even  in  hot  weather.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  a  little  oil  meal 
would  help  the  calf,  so  I  added  a  cou- 
ple of  tablespoonsful  of  that,  also  a 
small  amount  of  stock  food.  I  have 
been  very  successful  with  this  treat- 
ment, as  my  calves  are  fat  and  sleek, 
and  take  to  hay  or  grain  readily.  I 
mix  the  stock  food — any  good  kind — 
with  the  cottonseed  meal  in  the  right 
proportion,  and  have  a  vessel  in  the 
milk  room,  with  a  measure,  and  find 
it  is  very  little  trouble;  also  the  salt 
can,  and  one  with  the  soda,  handy. 
Try  it. 

Answer — Our  correspondent  is 
right  in  saying  that  indigestion  is 
the  cause  of  scours  in  calves;  that 
is,  ordinary  scours.  White  scours 
is  a  disease  caused  by  a  specific  bac- 
terial infection.  One  of  the  best  pre- 
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wii lives  of  indigestion  is  limiting  the 
ratio  .  Tills  indigestion  in  calves  is 
generally  caused  by  over-breeding. 
Cut  the  ration  in  two  in  the  middle 
and  the  ailing  calf,  generally,  will 
speedily  recover. 


i  divider  the  Horse 

Some  people  are  very  inconsider- 
ate of  a  horse,  the  faithful  horse,  the 
means  of  doing  the  greatest  part  of 
supporting  the  family.  These  poor 
animals  are  compelled  to  stay  out  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  some  are 
worked  during  the  day  and  turned 
out  at  night,  a  most  cruel  thing  to 
do.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  person 
guilty  of  such  an  act  is  not  a  fit  per- 
son to  have  horses. 

What  is  more  welcome  to  a  person 
after  being  out  in  the  cold  all  day 
than  a  cheerful  fire?  Isn't  the  horse 
after  working  all  day  in  the  cold  en- 
titled to  shelter  at  night?  Would  it 
not  appreciate  a  warm  barn  with  a 
bed  of  straw  to  sleep  on  as  much  as 
a  man  appreciates  a  fire?  Should 
he  be  turned  out  in  the  cold  with  the 
hard  cold  ground  to  lie  on?  Better 
keep  him  in  the  barn  with  no  feed 
than  to  feed  him  and  then  turn  him 
out  in  the  cold;  it  would  be  less  in- 
jurious. After  exercising  all  day  and 
being  warmed  up,  his  muscles  are  re- 
laxed and  he  is  very  susceptible  to 
cold.  It  seems  as  if  a  person  is  very 
heartless  and  uses  no  reason  when 
he  treats  the  faithful  animals  in  such 
a  manner.  Man  knows  that  after  he 
has  worked  in  the  cold,  when  he  sits 
down  in  the  evening  he  feels  very 
chilly  unless  near  a  good  fire.  How 
does  the  horse  feel  on  being  turned 
out  in  the  cold?  The  pigs,  cows  and 
chickens  usually  are  provided  with 
a  shelter;  but  the  horse,  more  valu- 
able than  these,  and  which  does  more 
toward  getting  a  living  for  the  fam- 
ily, is  turned  out  in  the  cold.  Farm- 
ers take  care  of  the  horse,  and  if 
you  are  in  a  new  country  and  have 
no  barn,  fix  up  a  temporary  shelter 
for  it.  Take  it  in  nights,  feed  it,  and 
get  it  in  condition  for  spring  work. 
Now  is  the  time.  If  you  don't  keep 
them  up  for  the  reason  you  don't 
like  to  clean  the  barn,  change  work 
with  someone,  and  if  you  have  no 
one  to  change  work  with,  you  had 
better  change  your  occupation  so 
that  you  will  not  have  to  use  horses, 
and  let  someone  use  them  who  will 
care  for  them  in  the  proper  manner. 
Take  care  of  the  horse  and  shelter 
it,  at  least  when  it  works.  If  there 
are  any  of  the  readers  who  have 
anything  to  say  on  the  subject  or 
have  different  ideas,  let  them  ex- 
press themselves,  and  T  know  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  horse  will  ap- 
preciate it. 

Iowa.  SAMUEL  DOLAX. 

Editor's  Comment — Good  care  is 
never  wasted  on  a  horse  or  on  any 
other  animal.  The  reason  we  do  not 
have  better  horses  is  because  we  do 
not  take  good  enough  care  of  them. 
The  man  that  merely  wishes  to  make 
money  out  of  horses  will  find  that  it 
will  be  profitable  for  him  to  give 
them  th*-  best,  care  in  his  power.  If 
he  Is  a  kind-hearted  man,  he  will 
sleep  better  at  night  by  knowing 
that  his  faithful  animal  servants  are 
comfortable. 


A  Bouquet,  Not  u  Brickbat 
In  renewing  my  subscription  to 
the  best  paper  I  take — and  they 
number  more  than  a  dozen — I  think 
It  is  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to 
throw  a  few  bouquets  at  your  feet  in 
praise  and  appreciation  of  your  un- 
tiring and  very  successful  labor  to 
produce  the  very  best,  paper  for  gen- 
eral  information  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  You  ask  for  suggestions 
to  enable  you  to  do  better.  Well,  as 
for  me,  I  have  none,  but  am  willing 
to  leave  that  to  you,  believing  that 
you  will  In  the  future,  as  In  the  past, 


Two  Horses 
Do  the  Work 
of  Three 


Roller  Bearings  roll  around  the  axle  instead  of  wearing  them  out  like  the  ordinary  frictional 
sliding  bearing  and  do  away  with  one-third  the  usual  friction.  Our  improved  hardened  steel 
bushing  takes  away  practically  all  wear  on  the  bearing  and  box.  Don't  think  of  buying  a  new 
wagon  until  you  have  seen  the 

Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon 

The  Greatest  Improvement  in  Wagon  Construction  in  50  Years 

Saves  horses  because  it  pulls  easier;  saves  time  because  you  can  go  faster;  saves  repair  bills  because  the 
whole  wagon  stands  up  better.  Roller  Bearings  need  oiling  only  about  once  a  month  and  never  get  hot  or 
tight  on  the  wheel.  They  are  the  crowning  feature  of  the  old  reliable  Peter  Schuttler  "The  One  Best" 
wagon  that  has  lead  all  others  for  quality  since  1843. 

Read  What  U.  S.  Government  Tests  Show 

Official  tests  made  by  Government  road  experts  on 
common  axles  in  competition  with  Roller  Bearing  axles  on 
the  same  roads  report  the  following : 
To  Start  Load 

Common  Axle  -  -  -  -  850  lbs.  pull 
Roller  Bearing  Axle  -    -   400  lbs.  pull 

To  Haul  Load 

Common  Axle  -  -  -  260  lbs.  pull 
Roller  Bearing  Axle  -    -    100  lbs.  pull 

You  Can  Ma\e  the  Same  Kind  of  a 

Saving  in  Hauling  Your  Own  Loads 

PETER    SCHUTTLER  CO. 
2523  W.  22nd  Street,  Chicago 

TheWorld's  GreatestWagon  Factory.,  Est.  134S. 


pTAp  Rnnk  Send  for  our  illustrated 
*  1  tc  MMVVMl.  book  telling  more  aboutthe 
Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagons.  Read 
what  farmers  who  have  actually  used  these 
wagons  say  of  this  great  new  invention. 

Send  for  the  book 
today 
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jygmr  See  and  Compare  It  With  ALL  OthersX!='CO' 
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-.=  =..=  Buying  a  range  isn't  an  every  day  transaction.   If  you  would  be  ^=„=,| 

,_  =  '=  =  absolutely  sure  of  complete  satisfaction— don't  buy  from  printed  de-  < 

'-•L'L.ILJLJr  ecriptions— see  the  Great  Majestic  (dealer  in  nearly  every  county  in  40^M^ 

6tates)  compare  it  point  for  point  with  any  other  range.  Only  when  you  have^M^fej 


done  this  can  you  buy  intelligently,  and  be  sure  of  a  range  that  lasts  a  lifetime— the 

Great  Majestic 

Malleable  sm&  "O  n  M  1a 
Charcoal  Iron  RMM§*& 


Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges 

ONLY  range  made  of  malleable  iron  and  charcoal  iron.  Charcoal 

iron  WON'T  RUST  LIKE  STEEL  malleable  iron  can't  break.  Put 

together  with  rioeta— joints  absolutely  tight,  no  neat  escapes,  no  cold  air 
enters.  Body  lined  with  pure  asbestos  board,  covered  with  iron  grate  — 
you  can  ace  it— insuring  a  dependable  baking  heat  with  half  Aluminum 
the  fuel  required  in  ordinary  ranges.  Top 
All  Copper  Movable  Reservoir — Other  Exclusive  Features  Reservoir 
Reservoir  in  direct  contact  with  fire,  heats  through  copper 
pocket  pressed  from  one  piece— exclusive  patented  feature. 
Oven  Thermometer — accurate  a//the  time.  All  doors  drop  down 
and  form  rigid  shelves.  Open  end  ash  pan— ventilated  ash  pit 
— ash  cup.  Best  range  at  any  price.  Any  Majestic  dealercau 
furnish  any  size  or  style  Majestic  Range  with  or  without  legs. 
Write  for  our  booklet,  "Range  Comparison.  " 
Majestic  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  116,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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: It:  Should  Be :  In  Your,: Kitchen 


This  is  Ihe  standard  lawn  fence  a!  America— the  fence  of  Quality  and 

Economy.    Civea  the  home  permanent  protection  arid  makca  the  ground  look  attractive  and  proipcroua. 

CYCLONE  LAWN  FENCE,  iimade  of  the  bnt  quality,  large,  hravily  galvanised,  ruat-pronf 
wire,  woven  by  the  eacluaive  Cyclone  sag  proof  method.  Kaiy  to  put  up — >clf  adjuiting  to  uneven  ground  — 
may  be  erected  on  wood  or  iron  poats.    Made  In  many  patterns. 

CYCLONE  VICTOR.  FARM  GATE  la  heavily  galvanl/ed  and  built  different  Irom  any 
other.  You  can  raiae  It  to  any  position  and  It  araya  there ;  automatic  lotk  it  absolutely  Stock  prnol.  Strong, 
(uhular  ilecl  frame*;  Fabric  of  heavy  ruit-proof  wire  held  turn  by  atrclchcr  oar;  no  holca  to  weaken  Ira 
Catalog  Frrr.    Write  today.     C YC LONE  FENC E  CO. ,     -     Dept.  02  VYAUKP.flAN.  II.!., 
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l/or  all  purpoaca.    Direct  from  factory, 
i 1  r  i  k  1 1 1  prepaid. 

Bargain  Price!*.    Uc  per  rod  up 

<  ict  "Uf  Inter  hunk  In  litre 

you  buy  fence  for  I  lore**.  Cel- 
tic. Sliccp.  Moat,  Poultry.  lite. 
Also  I -awn  K  nee  mid  <  .iitc« 
We  eeve  you  *'*  <"*»'r    (five  MM  li.ghitt 
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HOG  FENCE 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

PROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

2fiinrh  Hog  Fenre  1  Ic.  M 

1 1  nn  h  l.irm  Irnre,  . ,2le. 
iH  m.li  Poultry  retire  .22Hc. 
80-rod  apool  Harb  Wire,  |LN 
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oonlailna  tenca  Information  you  ah 
I  Hi:  Hi  SPUING  fV.MV.  CO.  Bor.  124  Winrhrat.r.  Ind. 
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"The  Lock  With  a  Grip 
That  Will  Not  Slip" 

The  Square  Deal  Lock  double  grips  the  one-piece 
stay  wire  to  the  strand  wires  and  absolutely  pre-\ 
vents  them  from  slipping.  It  locks  every  joint  of 
Square  Deal  Fence  so  your  stock  can't  spread  the  stay^ 
wires — holds  every  strand  with  an  iron  hand. 
Lets  you  forget  you  have  stock  full  of  life  and.  energy  on  one 
side  of  the  tence  and  fields  of  growing  grain  or  hay  on  the  other.  Every 
Square  Deal  Lock  is  a  lasting  guarantee  of  fence  satisfaction.  There  are  no 
brittle  welds  to  snap  —  no  cumbersome  knots  to  hold  moisture,  gather  rust 
and  weaken  the  fence.  The  simplest,  strongest,  «afe*t  lock  ever  used  on  a 
wire  fence.    Get  Square  Deal  prices  and  see  this  fence  before  you  buy. 

Square  Deal  Fence 

HAS  WAVY  STRAND  WIRES,  giving  it  elasticity— making  it  springy 
so  it  will  quickly  come  back  into  shape  after  a  sudden  heavy  strain — keeps 
it  tight  and  trim  the  whole  year  round.  These  elastic  waves  are  woven  into 
the  strand  wires.  They  won't  stretch  out  and  let  the  fence  sag  between  the 
posts.  They  are  like  so  many  steel  springs  keeping  the  fence  tight  and  trim, 
giving  your  farm  a  well  kept,  prosperous  appearance,  and  adding  years  of 
life  to  the  fence. 

THE  ONE-PIECE  STAY  WIRES  prevent  sagging,  bagging  or  buck- 
ling  to  let  the  pigs  under.  They  help  support  Square  Deal  Fence  so  it 
requires  fewer  fence  posts.  This  meansabig  saving  of  money,  timeandlabor. 

Write  lor  Price  List,  Catalog  and  Free 
Folding  2-Foot  Rule 

iust  drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  latest  Square 
)eal  prices,  complete  catalog,  local  dealer's  name  and  a  high  grade,  four 
section,  2-foot  folding  rule  —  all  FREE.    Send  today. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

1600  INDUSTRIAL  STREET  (3)         PEORIA,  ILL. 


Let  Me  Ship  You 


This  1913  Spreader 


FREE 


Deposit — Absolutely 


That's  my  1913  offer  to  you.   Can  you  beat  it  ?  Never.  Doesn't  it  prove 
to  you  that  the  Galloway  must  be  all  and  more  than  I  claim  for  it,  or  I  could  never  make 

such  an  unheard-of-offer?  Of  course  it  does,  and  I  mean  just  that.   Send  for  one  today;  give  it  a 
trial  on  your  own  farm,  any  way  you  please,  and  I  know  you  will  Bay  "Galloway  makes  the  best  ] 
spreader  on  earth' ' .   40,000  farmers  nave  proved  it. 

Write  Me  for  My  Big  Catalog  and   New   Special  Proposition 

X  will  save  you  $25  to  $50  by  cutting  oat  middlemen's  profits  on  a 

spreader  that  will  work  better  and  outlast  any  spreader  built.  A  low-down,  easy- 
to-load,  light-draft  machine  coverd  by  eleven  patents  protecting  our  big  new 
improvements  and  mal:tng  it  the  only  spreader  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Backed 
by  a  $25,000  bond  and  $5,000  challenge  offer  no  other  manufacturer  dares  to  make 
you.  My  big  illustrated  catalog  tells  al  1  about  the  Galloway.  Write  for  it  today: 
and  I  will  send  you  my  new  startling  1913  special  proposition,  telling  you  how 
you  can  get  your  spreader  wholly  or  partly  free.  No  work  or  canvassing  to  do. 
And  1  will  send  you  my  big  book 


''A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE 

This  book  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regrular  price,  $1.00. 

It  is  free  for  just  writing  me  today.  It  tells  how  to  care  for  the  manure,  bow 
to  spread  it,  how  to  treat  your  soil,  and  how  to  make  the  manure-pile  pay  for 
your  spreader.   Write  me,  without  fail,  today. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  4is  Gaihmay  sta. 

Waterloo,  Iowa.  w«  SaSSSSSii 


FeedjGfSwTng  ChicksRigh^ 

They  must  be  furnished  with  the  right  kind  of  material  if  they  are 
to  mate  satisfactory  growth  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.   Profit  lies 
in  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market- 
able size  and  turn  them  into  cash  before  prices  fall.  Get  the  pullets 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  nil  the  nests  with  fall  and  winter 
eggs. 


Baby  Chick  Food 


contains  Just  the  necessary  ingredients  to  give  them  during  the  first  three 
weeks  the  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  lc  per  cbick.   In  boxes  and  bags, 
25c,  50c.  *l  up.  After  the  third  week  mix 


Poultry  Regulator 


In  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed.   25c,  50c,  SI.   25-lb.  Pail,  S2.50. 

'Your  money  back  if  it  fail,."       Get  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet. 
Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

..Philadelphia  Chicago^ 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 


The  book  entitled,  The 
History  of  White  Diar- 
rhoea, or  why  incubator 
chicks  die,  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail,  to  anyone  sending  us 
the  names  of  7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  incubators.  The  book  can  save 
you  $100  this  summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The) 
cause  and  tells  of  a  cure.    Book  absolutely  free  for  the  names. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


continue  in  the  lead,  with  the  ban- 
ner of  progress  hoisted  on  the  main 
niasf  and  the  captain  on  the  lookout, 
alert  for  anything  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  your  thousands  of  readers. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  write  to  you 
oftener,  so  that  I  could  tell  you  how 
well  I  like  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  W.  P.  JAMES. 

Colorado. 


Question  for  a  Solomon 

J.  S.,  York,  Neb.:  If  the  farmer 
plants  a  watermelon  near  a  line 
fence  and  some  of  the  vines  run  onto 
his  neighbor's  farm,  and  some  water- 
melons grow  there,  is  it  stealing  if 
the  neighbor  takes  the  melons,  or  is 
it  stealing  if  the  man  that  grew  the 
vine,  gets  the  melons? 

Answer — These  question  remind 
one  of  the  old  problem:  "Which  is 
the  mother  of  the  chicken,  the  hen 
that  laid  the  egg  or  the  one  that 
hatched  it?"  The  best  way  to  settle 
the  matter  is  for  the  man  that 
planted  the  melon  seed  and  the 
neighbor  on  whose  farm  the  vine 
trespassed,  with  their  respective  fam- 
ilies, and  all  of  the  neighbors  that 
can  be  induced  to  come,  to  hold  a 
love  feast  kind  of  a  picnic,  and  cut 
the  melons  and  dispose  of  them  and 
of  this  problem  at  one  operation. 


Concerning  the  Alfalfa  Weevil 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  February 
1,  in  your  editorial  column,  an  alarm 
against  alfalfa  seed  from  infected 
districts.  You  have  not  made  very 
much  study  of  the  weevil  or  you 
would  not  have  made  such  a  state- 
ment. In  the  first  place  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  danger  of  the  weevil  be- 
ing spread  by  the  seed.  It  hatches 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  June 
and  the  forepart  of  July.  The  weevil 
feeds  where  it  hatches  until  Septem- 
ber, when  it  commences  to  migrate 
and  continues  to  do  so  until  the  first 
cold  weather  comes  on,  when  it  hides 
for  the  winter.  Then  in  spring  it 
comes  from  its  burrow  and  com- 
mences to  feed  upon  the  tender  buds 
of  the  alfalfa,  and  as  these  buds 
grow,  the  weevil  bores  into  the  stem 
of  the  alfalfa  and  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  heart  of  the  stem  where  they 
soon  hatch  and  thrive  on  the  sap  of 
the  plant.  Now  it  follows  that  seed 
maturing  late  in  August  and  so  late 
as  October  1,  comes  on  at  a  time 
when  there  are  no  eggs  to  contend 
with,  so  that  the  weevil  in  beetle 
form  is  all  we  have  to  contend  with 
at  seed  time  and  during  the  winter. 
Now  look  at  the  process  of  threshing 
and  cleaning  the  seed  in  its  prepar- 
ation for  the  market,  and  look  at  the 
photograph  of  a  weevil  in  the  beetle 
form,  and  you  can  easily  see  that  the 
chance  of  one  getting  in  the  seed  is 
so  remote  that  the  danger  is  too  fine 
to  consider.  The  great  danger  in 
the  spread  of  the  weevil  is  in  freight 
cars,  in  baled  hay.  in  burlap-sacked 
grain,  and  other  like  articles  which 
are  shipped  from  infected  districts 
during  September  and  October.  Go 
into  an  infected  district  in  Septem- 
ber and  you  can  see  thousands  fly- 
ing. They  are  slow,  awkward  fly- 
ers. They  lodge  or  light  on  any  ob- 
ject that  happens  to  come  in  their 
way.  They  hide  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
fence  posts  or  weed  stalks,  and 
collect  in  swarms  around  the  barns 
and  stacks,  and  remain  dormant  un- 
til the  warm  weather  of  spring  brings 
them  out  as  it  does  the  buds  and 
flowers.  Your  fight  does  not  lay 
against  the  seed,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  above,  but  rather  against  hay, 
grain  in  burlap  sacks,  etc.,  which  af- 
ford good  hiding  places  for  the 
beetles. 

Utah.     WILLIAM  H.  MILLER. 
Editor's  Comment — We  are  glad  to 
get  this  letter  as  it  gives  the  general 
facts  about  the  life  history  of  the  al- 
falfa beetle,  which  will  make  inter- 


esting reading  for  most  of  our  read- 
ers. All  that  the  writer  says  about 
means  of  transporting  the  live  beetles 
is  only  too  true.  But  here  is  a  fact 
to  be  remembered.  Alfalfa  weevil 
do  not  always  breed  in  season.  There 
are  occasional  exceptions  as  to  the 
time  of  breeding,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  other  insects.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  eggs  of  the  alfalfa  weevil  hare 
been  found  on  alfalfa  seed  coming 
from  infected  districts.  The  writer 
thinks  that  this  danger  is  too  remote 
for  consideration.  This  paper  wishes 
to  guard  against  every  danger,  no 
matter  how  remote  it  may  seem  to 
be. 


Missouri  Valley  Fruit  Growing 

(OONTINfED    FROM    PAGE  THIRTEEN.) 

and  apple  picking  picture,  labeled 
"Christy's  Prolific  Winesap,"  sur- 
rounded by  the  representatives  of  a 
ladies'  aid  society  from  a  nearby  vil- 
lage, who  had  voluntarily  contracted 
to  pick  apples  in  the  interest  of  their 
church  treasury,  we  find  a  most  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  equal  rights 
and  the  ability  of  woman  to  widen 
her  sphere  of  usefulness  when  given 
an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Christy,  learning  that  this  as- 
sociation of  church  women  practiced 
going  out  among  their  membership 
period'cally  and  contributing  of  their 
time  in  sewing,  etc.,  for  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of  10  cents  per  day  each, 
conceived  the  idea  of  testing  these 
self-sacrificing  women  in  their  earn- 
est endeavor  to  acquire  funds  to 
carry  forward  their  work.  It  was  a 
question  whether  or  not  they  could 
be  relied  upon  to  step  out  of  kitchen 
and  parlor  and  assume  the  stern  re- 
alities of  labor,  business  and  self- 
support  that  man  has  been  so  jeal- 
ously guarding,  as  though  he  was 
the  only  practical  feature  of  creation 
that  could  do  things  and  take  care 
of  the  voting  also.  He  proposed  to 
the  president  of  this  society  a  wage 
of  15  cents  per  hour  per  woman  as 
a  trial  for  picking  apples.  The 
proposition  was  accepted  and  next 
day  nine  of  the  aid  society  represen- 
tatives appeared  for  work.  They 
had  a  fine  social  time  and  a  lunch 
picnic  equal  to  any  holiday  dinner, 
and  at  quitting  time  Mr.  Christy's 
t'mekeeper  returned  an  order  for  a 
check  of  $18  in  favor  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  aid  society. 

This  trial  was  so  very  satisfactory 
that  he  contracted  for  three  more 
days'  lr.bor  from  the  aid  society,  and 
this  time  settled  by  drawing  a  check 
for  $60,  more  money  they  declared 
than  they  had  .made  in  a  year  pre- 
vious, and  everybody  felt  as  thoug 
they  had  had  a  picnic.  Good  appl 
pickers  are  usually  hard  to  get.  Th 
aid  society  has  propositions  no 
from  orchardists  all  over  the  apple 
growing  districts  of  southeastern  Ne- 
braska for  engagements  for  next 
year's  apple  crop.  The  two  cham- 
pion pickers  made  a  record  of  forty 
bushels  each,  per  day.  A  contest 
may  develop  out  of  this  experience, 
whereby  liberal  cash  prizes  will  be 
offered  the  woman  who  picks  the 
greatest  number  of  bushels  of  apples 
in  a  day. 
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Why  do  people  imagine  they  have 
to  be  dressed  up  in  their  best  finery 
to  worship  God? 


March  8,  1013. 
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SttF-RAISING  GATES 


v  easy  to  put  up  and  once  up 
iu  have  a  gate  for  a  life  time 
on  don't  have  to  replace  a  Peerleai 
rery  few  years.   The  extra  heavy  high 
irbon  steel  frames  and  all  the  No.  9 
ose  mesh  filling  stand  the  racket. 

he  Heavy  Coat  of  Galvanizing 


re  vents  rust,  preserves  the  steel  and 
oks  better  than  paint.  You  would 
ot  buy  painted  fence  wire — why  buy 
painted  gate? 

Ask  for  our  big  fence  and  gate  cata- 
ig  which  fully  describes  this  new  Gate. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co. 


16  Mich  St 


Adrian,  Mich 


AurHeider 
Cff  Tractor 


!i  All  Latest  Improvements 

economical,  practical  tractor  for  mod 
raing.  Light  In  weight,  strone  and  pow> 
.;lsy  to  operate.  The  real  one-man  tractor 
t  or  field  work. 

cial  Heavy  Duty  Tractor  Motor 

itroke  type.  Large  crank  shaft,  connecting 
nd  hearings.  One-piece  cam  shaft.  The 
r  If  the  pioneer  light-weight  tractor  and  no 
ment.  Will  do  any  kind  of  farm  work 
cheaply  than  horses. 

GET  OUR  CATALOG 

FREE 

Learn  about  the 
new  Heider  be- 
fore yom  buy  a 
tractor  Write 
HI1DEB  HFC. CO 
220  Main  Si. 
Cirroll,  Iowt 


^MAKE MORE  MONEY 

>   >  FROM 

IkBEES-POUETRY 


T^k  Blanket  Bee  Book  " 

B  e  gi  n  tiers — Sbows  you  bow  to  get  started  to 
•  f  tkeae  wonderful  little  money- makers — describes 

betinner'i  outfits"  which  ire  cut  in  price  to  get 
•carted  cheaply— contain*  boiled  down  information 
re  of  bees,  prevention  of  diaeasesand  many  otberval- 
!  tips — most  fascinating  study  on  earth — start  now. 
Old  Timers— Sbows  yon  a  line  of  supplies  that 
meet  every  want,  no  matter  wbat,  at  prices  that 

be  beaten — good  guide  for  every  professional. 
ow  to  Double  Poultry  Profit* 

'  90ft  of  all  poultry  raisers,  so  Uncle  Sam  says, 
I  doable  tbeir  profits — our  128-page  book  tells  bow 
ncenirated  experience  ot  best  raisers  in  tbe  country 
Is  bow  to  make  each  bird  a  winner— kow  to  avoid 
uts  and  losses — bow  to  buy  your 
lie*  right.  We  will  never  recom- 
1  buying  a  cent's  worth  you 
t  need— we  couldn't  afford  to. 
■  hooks  (Ji»bmItm  ara  both  Pros. 
«  ask  It  that  yoo  pay  tbe  post- 
Saud  3c  for  1  or  5c  for  bota. 

■ik  are.  a  stf-pit  co., 

Slant.  Hid,.,  BuLouU,  Mo. 


[ID    UFNS  Farm*r>  ,nd  Fanciers 

ntllW    ,houid  Kt.t  the  KKKK  POUL- 

II  D    r  ■  n  u 

Jit      rfflnln     written  byKOKKI'T  IviSr.X. 

w,.]|  known  throughout 
ID  UniirV  Amenra.  After  25  Years 
JII  IrUtltl  With  Poultry  It  telln  How 
WW*  <n  Wllkl  to  Miks  Moat  From  Egga 
lama  for  Markot  or  Show,  containa  Pictures  ol 
lultry  Houaoai  tella  coat  to  build:  dearriti** 
ICA'H  LAK'JKST  LINE  OP  INCUUATOKS  AND 
DBS- H.2S  to  tn  each.  Write  today 
Earn  l»c  abator  Co..  119  Henry  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


5ome  Important  Poultry  Items 

Transferring  Bees  From  Box  Hives 


ja»rpTi 


Get  a  Yesterlaid  hatch 

of  vigorous,  heavy  -  laying  Ranged  Kaued 
Lefhorns.  95%  fertililyl  Ordered  by  1 5 
Experiment  Stations!  Special  inlioduc- 
tor*  .11- r  on  30- egg  otdeis  includea 
*"roultrology"lree — most  valuable  pouU 
trybook  published  144pagei.  70(m  lurri. 
Yestaiiaid  Egg  Farma.Dtptl7rar.ific, Ma. 


la  Dla>  D....L  MONCTCtPOUL 
I  Dig  BOOK  TRY  and  SQUAaS 

imr  taatartarria.il  and  (roar  big.  Do- 

a  worid'alargoatpure-bro'l  poultry  farm 
"''»  great  maaa  of  uaefu  I  poultry  in  tor 
.n.  ly.w  Bfffaaioa  fowls  egga  Incnhatora. 
lao,  W.  POT,  Boa  I •,  Daa  Molnaa.  Iowa 

1GS  FOR  HATCHINGf 

From  21  Leading  Varieties  ol  Chickent.  VJ 

iiltos.,  Box  :t.  Btotar,  WrttoMfca. 


THERE  are  more  ways  than 
one  to  make  a  chicken  take 
medicine.  Once  when  mine 
were  quirking  around  with 
a  cold,  and  they  refused  to  drinK 
the  coal  oil  placed  before  them  in 
one  of  their  drinking  vessels,  I 
sprinkled  bits  of  bread  on  the  water, 
and  they  picked  all  these  out  as  fast 
as  I  put  them  in.  In  this  way  they 
got  the  coal  oil  floating  on  top  that 
water.  Since  then  I  use  the  same 
bait  to  get  them  to  take  medicine  or 
Epsom  salts  when  I  judge  they 
need  it. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  odd  to  find  poultry  les- 
sons taught  by  moving  pictures. 
What  next  will  they  do  with  moving 
pictures?  Prof.  James  Dryden, 
head  of  poultry  industry  at  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  Experiment  sta- 
tion, it  is  claimed,  put  on  a  moving 
picture  show  at  the  Oregon  State 
fair  last  fall,  the  reels  made  up  of  a 
chicken  story.  The  farmer  husband 
in  the  film  story  thinks  chickens  a 
nuisance  and  expense,  and  kicks 
them  out  of  his  way,  sets  the  dog  on 
them,  etc.,  in  the  way  of  cruelty. 
But  his  wife  knows  their  worth  and 
steals  feed  from  his  granaries  and 
feeds  them  in  plenty.  After  a  while 
he  begins  to  wonder  where  she  gets 
so  much  money  with  which  to  buy 
groceries  and  clothing,  and  she 
shows  him  her  egg  account  book; 
then  the  farmer  takes  the  business 
in  hands  and  goes  at  poultry  keep- 
ing in  the  right  way,  all  of  which 
the  pictures  show  the  poultry  stu- 
dent. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  wonder  sometimes  how 
easiiy  certain  poultry  keepers, 
women  mostly  these  are,  for  when 
men  go  into  the  work  they  go  into 
to  know  the  right  way  and  remem- 
ber it — forget  this  year  the  experi- 
ence they  got  last.  One  woman 
reads  a  certain  line  of  feeding  to 
start  chicks  and  poults,  and  gets  just 
one  item  to  stay  in  her  head,  say 
crumbled  egg  yelk.  If  this  is  good, 
she  argues,  why,  of  course,  plenty 
of  it  is  necessary,  so  she  fills  up 
chicks  and  poults  on  crumbled,  hard- 
boiled  egg  yolk  so  long  that  all  die 
of  indigestion.  I  have  known  it  too 
often;  or,  it  may  be  cornmeal  or 
oatmeal  or  curd  cheese.  Oatmeal, 
if  fed  too  long  and  too  much,  is  one 
of  the  most  constipating  foods  you 
can  give  young  poultry.  Cornmeal 
is  not  so  constipating,  but  it  in  irri- 
tating and  heating.  Curd  cheese, 
like  too  much  egg  yelk,  is  difficult 
of  digestion.  Too  .much  bran  is  de- 
cidedly irritating.  SMM  or  each  is 
good,  but  never  as  a  principal  diet. 

IDA  M.  SHKIMjKU. 

Transferring  Been  from  Box  Hives 

Joseph  J.  Waldrnann  of  Custer 
county,  Nebraska,  asks  how  to  take 
bees  out  of  boxes  and  put  them  In 
movable  frame  hives.  Kor  this  simple 
open  tlon  It  Ih  necessary  to  have  a 
movable  frftuie  hive  with  empty 
frames,  a  smoker  and  bee  veil,  a 
ttliarp  MMknife,  a  basin  of  water 
and  some  rags  for  wiping  up  leaking 
honey,  a  box  or  table  on  which  to 


work,  a  ball  of  common  cotton  wrap- 
ping twine  and  a  little  bit  of  nerve. 

The  box  should  first  have  a  few 
puffs  of  smoke  at  the  entrance, 
where  the  bees  fly,  and  then  be 
lifted  carefully  a  few  feet  to  one 
side;  jout  the  new  hive  where  the 
box  formerly  stood,  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive  exactly  where  the 
entrance  to  the  box  was;  flying  bees 
will  go  immediately  into  the  hive. 
Have  the  table,  cloths,  basins,  etc., 
near  the  box  and  out  of  line  of 
flight  of  the  bees;  give  the  box  some 
more  smoke  and  knock  one  side  off 
with  a  hammer;  this  will  expose  the 
combs  and  the  bees;  pick  the  box  up 
and  carry  it  in  front  of  the  new 
hive,  jarring  it  quickly  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hive  so  as  to 
dislodge  as  many  of  the  bees  as  pos- 
sible; these  will  go  into  the  new 
hive.  This  operation  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  one  can  dislodge 
a  good  bunch  of  bees. 

Now,  removing  the  box  near  the 
work  table,  proceed  to  cut  out  the 
combs  one  at  a  time,  knocking  off 
the  other  sides  of  the  box  if  neces- 
sary; lift  the  comb  carefully  in  one 
hand  and  with  a  whiskbroom,  or 
bunch  of  weeds  or  grass,  brush  the 
bees  off  carefully  in  front  of  the 
new  hive;  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
the  queen;  if  she  can  be  located  and 
put  in  the  new  hive  your  troubles 
are  much  less.  Take  the  comb  from 
which  the  bees  have  been  removed 
and  lay  it  on  the  table;  notice  that 
the  cells  have  a  slant  downward  and 
put  the  comb  in  the  new  frame  in 
the  same  manner,  right-side-up,  or 
with  the  cells  slanting  downward; 
lay  the  empty  frame  over  the  comb 
and  cut  around  the  edges  with  the 
knife,  so  that  the  comb  will  fit  in- 
side the  frame;  if  the  comb  is  not 
big  enough  piece  it  out  with  another 
oomb.  In  fitting  the  comb  in  the 
frame  select  such  portions  as  have 
most  of  the  sealed  brood  (young 
bees)  as  you  wish  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  colony.  The  sealed 
brood  is  tough  and  easily  handled, 
while  honeycomb  breaks  easily  and 
makes  a  troublesome  job,  especially 
if  the  day  is  hot. 

When  the  comb  is  fitted  to  the 
frame  slide  the  frame  over  to  the 
edge  of  the  table,  so  it  projects  over 
the  edge,  and  begin  to  wrap  the 
twine  around  to  hold  the  comb  in 
place;  keep  sliding  and  wrapping 
with  a  cross-turn  to  hold  all  securely 
and  tie  the  twine;  press  the  comb 
carefully  In  place  and  hang  the 
frame  in  the  hive,  covering  it  up 
quickly.  The  bees  will  at  once  clus- 
ter on  the  new  frame  and  get  busy. 
Wash  the  honey  off  the  table  care- 
fully and  repent  the  operation  until 
all  the  comb  in  used  up:  shake  all 
the  rest  of  the  bees  out  of  the  box, 
remove  it  entirely  from  the  yard, 
and  your  Job  is  done. 

The  bet'H  will  wax  the  combs  fast 
In  It  few  dflVH  niitl  remove  the 
string  which  temporarily  hold  the 
conibH  In  place.  TIiIh  Job  requires 
about  an  hour.  If  oik-  U  prepared 
and  leaves  the  been  In  condition  to 
lw»  valuable  producers ;  box  hives  are 
a  makcnhifi  and  a  nuisance 


Silo 


beats  insurance.  It  will  last  like  a 
monument.  With  a  concrete  silo  you'll 
find  your  silage  does  not  decay,  holds 
its  strength-giving  juices  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  rats  or  water.  But,  choose 
your  cement  carefully.  Specify 

LEHIGH 

Portland  Cement 

for  the  simple  reason  that  big  engineers 
insist  on  Lehigh.  They  know  itsstrength, 
its  lasting  qualities,  its  absolutely  uni- 
form color  and  quality.  Lehigh  is  always 
the  same  and  always  dependable. 
The  Lehigh  mark  on  every  bag  is 
your  protection. 

Silo  Book  Free 

Our  new  Silo  Book  —  just  ready- 
gives  complete  practical  informa- 
tion about  every  form  of  silo  build- 
ing, sent  free.   A  copy  of  our  well 
known  book"The  Modern  Farmer" 
giving  directions   for  over 
score  of  other  concrete  uses, 
also  included  without  charge 
if  you  write  at  once. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND 

CEMENT  CO. 
.397)  Peoples  Gas  Bids. 
CHICAGO 

11  Mills.  11,0110,000 
Barrels  Capacity 


Raise 
I  better  crop9 
I  with  less  work 

Get  best  results 
Iwithout  drudgery 
I  and  long  hours. 

No.  72  P  Unet  Jr  Two-  1 
row  Pivot- Wheel  Culti-1 
vator.  Plow,  Furrower ' 
and  Ridger  cultivati 
rows  28  to  44  inches  apart  of  potatoes, 
corn,  beans,  etc.  at  one  time.  Works 
great  in  check-rows,  crooked  and  irreg- 
ular-width rows.  Can  be  equipped  with^ 
roller  bearings,  spring-trip  standards  i 
and  discs.    Send  postal  today. 
L'VL'I?  An  instructive  64-page 
*  *»«-ijb_i  illustrated  catalogue  j 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1203U  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


GEO.  H.  LEE'S 
Great  Poultry  Remedy 

II  tours  thr  nyatrm,  rrirulatca 
the  bowel*,  krepa  rhlrka  mid 
fowla  In  flncrondltlnn.  The  bi-nl  remedy  for  Rotw, 
Cold*.  Canker.  Swelled  Head.  Cholera,  Howrl 
Complaint,  rle.  At'luiil  fit-urns  allow  11  rediirra 
chirk  loaars  Hpt'l  rent,  (liven  In  ill  inklnu  watrr 
— no  trouble.  Price  M  Cta.  I.rr'a  lutf  Maker 
should  In  naed  by  nil  pniiltryinrn.  I.nrirr>  prnlrln, 
every  onner  dlgrallblr.  Ilrlnira  rum,  mnkea 
rhlrka  thrlv*.  I.oa'a  I. Ira  hlll.r  In  ■urn  tlrath  to  vermin. 
I'alnt  on  rooatai  It  kill*  hy  fumea.  line.  ""I  harm  fowla. 
Ur  •  rinn  pmiltry  liiioka  (II  frnn.  Aililroaa 
fiEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  1133  Harney  SI.,  Omaha,  Nab. 


55  BREEDS 


Pur.  Ur.4 
Cblakana  Ouaka. 


•  lao    Inaubalara.    euaptlaa     anal  Callla 
p««a.    Hnoil   4.   tut  lamr    !>i.ulir>'  Vxik 
fni-ilbat'ir  I  atalof  anrt  ITtrw  II-' 
N.M.  Hliaiaaa.  Boa  in    alankata.  Ml  no 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


No  Excuse  for 
Any  Cow  Owner 
Being  Without  One 

There  is  no  reason  why  any 
cow  owner  who  sells  cream  or 
makes  butter  should  be  without 
a  cream  separator  and  there  is 
no  excuse  why  he  should  not 
have  the  best  separator. 

Any  creamery  man  or  experi- 
enced dairyman  will  tell  you 
that  a  good  cream  separator  will 
give  you  a  great 
deal  more  and  a 
great  deal  better 
butter  than  you 
can  make  with 
any  gravity  set- 
ting system,  and 
equally,  of 
course,  more  and 
better'  cream,  if 
you  are  selling 
cream. 
The  DE  LAVAL, 
is  acknowledged  by  creamery 
men  and  the  best  posted  dairy- 
men the  world  over  to  be  the 
"World's  Standard"  and  the  one 
and  only  separator  that  always 
accomplishes  the  best  results  pos- 
sible and  always  gives  satisfac- 
tion. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse  that 
vou  can't  afford  to  buy  a  De  Laval, 
because  it  will  not  only  save  its 
cost  over  any  gravity  setting  in  six 
months  and  any  other  separator  in 
a  year,  but  is  sold  either  for  cash 
or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
actually  pay  for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove 
to  you  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  you  really  can't  afford  to 
make  cream  or  butter  without  the 
use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  sepa- 
rator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  this  to 
your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may 
write  to  us  direct. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,      29  E.  Madison  St., 
New  York.  Chicago. 


AND  UP 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

THIS  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  Is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;   making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western    orders    filled  from 
Western  points.   Whether  your 
dairy  Is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1087 
BAINBRIDGE.  N.Y. 


Mli!! 

rTREESJ 


For  twenty-seven  years  I've 
been  selling  "Seeds  and  Plants 
that  gtow."  I've  been  selling 
them  direct — at  rock  bottom  prices— no 
agents' commissions  attached.  Mycatalog  | 
has  always  been  my  only  salesman.  My 
Fren1913  Nursery  and Seed  Book 

i!  now  reac j  Send  tot  ik  It  s  the  result  of  27  years' 
experience  Lists  all  kind  of  trees  and  plants,  farm, 
garden  nod  flower  seeds  Quotes  lowest  prices,  do 
Agents'  commissions  to  pay  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many 
bargains.  Apples  be  each;  Cherry  Uc  each;  Plum  15c 
each;  Catalpa  Speciosa  seedlings  8-l2  inch  %\  75  per 
1000.  Remember  my  seeds  are  all  Nebraska  Standard 
I  pay  freight  on  $1U  00  tiee  orders.  Send  for  catalog, 
see  my  prices     A  postal  brings  it. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House,  Box  146,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


How  to  Handle  Dairy  Cows 

Gentle  Treatment  Essential 


I 


WANT  to  lay  a  lot  of  em- 
phasis on  gentleness  among 
cattle.  It  is  so  important 
that  cows  and  growing 
young  stock  be  gently  handled  that 
I  want  to  give  a  little  advice,  be- 
cause it  means  dollars  in  your 
pocket.  Making  milk  is  a  complex 
process  with  the  cow,  and  while  she 
is  going  forward  with  it  from  day 
to  day  she  must  be  gently  treated  or 
her  nervous  system  is  disarranged 
and  she  cuts  down  the  flow,  and  you 
notice  it  in  the  milk  pail.  Every 
comfort  must  be  given  her  in  the 
way  of  handling  and  stabling,  and 
she  must  not  want  for  the  smallest 
thing  her  appetite  or  bodily  comfort 
crave  if  she  is  to  stand  up  to  the 
strain  of  making  a  good  profit. 

If  she  is  stabled  on  a  hard  floor 
without  bedding,  is  irregularly  fed, 
knocked  on  the  rump  with  milk 
stools,  whipped  and  yelled  at  until 
she  is  so  nervous  she  wants  to  jump 
into  the  manger  or  through  the 
stanchion — if  these  things  are  forced 
upon  her  she  is  going  to  make  her 
owner  pay  well  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  them.  Go  into  the  barn  of 
any  first-class  dairyman  and  look 
about  for  yourself.  You  will  see 
cows  contented  and  peaceful,  chew- 
ing their  quids,  resting,  apparently 
doing  nothing — except  making  milk. 

Especially  among  highly-bred  cat- 
tle will  harshness  shown  to  them  be 
seen  to  result  in  a  lessened  milk 
supply.  A  heavy  milker  is  always 
one  that  is  highly  strung  in  nervous 
temperament.  She  is  just  as  hardy, 
as  strong  and  as  willing  as  the  loaf- 
ing cow  that  takes  your  bit  of  rough 
treatment  without  showing  it.  If 
one  of  my  milkers  would  go  down 
my  line  of  Holstein  cattle,  either 
along  the  calf  pens  or  behind  the 
milking  cows,  and  rat)  them  with 
stools  or  pails,  or  sticks,  or  their 
hands,  I  would  get  him  off  the  farm 
at  once.  Every  time  he  uttered  a 
harsh  threat  while  stanchioning  the 
cows  I  know  it  would  cost  me  a 
quart  of  milk. 

A  cow  that  has  to  lie  down  on  a 
cold,  unbedded  floor  runs  chances 
of  injuring  her  udder  by  the  cold. 
Fhe  soon  learns  to  stand  rather  than 
lie  down.  Then  she  becomes  rest- 
less and  shifts  about  and  will  step 
on  the  udder  of  the  cow  lying  next 
to  her  if  given  half  a  chance.  Many 
a  cow  has  been  injured  in  just  this 
way. 

Regular  feeding  is  very  important. 
When  feeding  time  approaches  a 
good  cow  begins  to  move  about  in 
"  r  stall,  or  stanchion,  and  look  for 
the  feeder.  If  she  is  kept  worrying 
about  it  she  will  not  give  the  great- 
est amount  of  milk,  because  the  de- 
mand of  her  digestive  organs  is  not 
responded  to  with  food. 

Habit  has  much  to  do  with  this 
also.  Let  a  feeder  who  does  not 
care  when  he  feeds  and  milks  take 
charge  of  a  herd  which  has  had 
punctual  attendance,  and  right 
away  the  flow  of  milk  drops  down, 
and  unless  the  owner  knows  the 
reason  the  flow  is  never  recovered. 

In  winter,  force  the  cows  out  on 
a  raw  day  and   make   them  stand 


humped  in  the  wind  or  go  foraging 
down  the  lane  and  into  the  corn- 
stalks, and  you'll  get  no  milk.  An 
abundance  of  unchilled  water,  winter 
and  summer,  is  one  of  the  important 
cow  comforts.  Salting  regularly  is 
another.  A  cow  is  a  very  peculiar 
factory  into  which  is  taken  the  raw 
stuffs  and  from  which  she  turns  a 
highly  finished  product.  Every 
thing  she  needs  to  make  the  most 
output  is  an  important  cog  in  the 
wheel,  and  if  omitted  she  fails  to  do 
perfect  work.  Don't  forget  this.  She 
must  have  every  comfort.  She  must 
not  be  exposed.  She  must  not  be 
abused.  She  is  almost  human,  for 
V  oug:.  she  cannot  talk  she  can 
make  herself  understood  by  the 
dairyman  who  knows  his  cows. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY. 


Causes  of  Acid  in  Silage 

Studies  made  on  the  amount  of 
food  materials  found  in  corn  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth  have  helped 
to  solve  the  problem  of  what  causes 
too  much  acid  in  silage. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  found 
that  the  total  amount  of  dry  food 
nutrients  in  the  corn  plant  increased 
fully  50  per  cent  between  the  tassel- 
ing  stage  and  the  time  the  ears  were 
in  the  early  glazing  stage.  It  was 
also  found  that  the  sugars  of  the 
plant  were  rapidly  changed  to  starch 
as  the  plant  matured.  These  two 
facts  were  found  to  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  amount  of  acid  de- 
veloped. In  other  words,  the  riper 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  drier  the 
corn  before  being  cut,  the  better 
would  be  the  silage. 

The  drier  corn  In  the  mass  heated 
up  quicker,  and  the  proportion  of 
lactic  acid  in  the  drier  and  more 
starchy  silage  was  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  very  succulent  fodder. 
The  most  acid  silage  was  formed 
where  very  green,  immature  corn 
was  put  into  the  silo.  The  impor- 
tant point,  then,  seems  to  be  to  haev 
the  corn  in  that  stage  of  growth 
where  most  of  the  sugar  has  been 
converted  into  starch,  and  where  the 
water  content  is  sufficient  to  cause 
it  to  pack  solidly.  This  period  of 
growth  will  be  found  to  be  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  ears  are  in  the 
early  glazing  stage. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
fodder  when  thus  harvested  is  in 
condition  to  preserve  well  in  silo  and 
to  furnish  the  largest  amount  of  val- 
uable nutrients,  there  is  a  decided 
saving  in  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
handled. 

Silage  corn  will  increase  fully  5 
per  cent  in  dry  matter  between  the 
stage  where  the  ears  are  just  formed 
and  the  early  glazing  stage.  Corn 
fodder,  with  the  ears  well  formed, 
will  contain  about  2  0  per  cent  of  dry 
matter,  while  if  about  half  the  num- 
ber of  ears  are  glazed  the  same  corn 
fodder  will  contain  2  per  cent  of  dry 
substance. 


The  Man  and  the  Cow 

Udder  troubles  are  frequently  the 
result  of  bad  feeding. 

Sunlight  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings are  great  factors  in  stimulating 
large  milk  yields. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

fL.       (Trade  Kuk  lUrirtemU 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  of 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then 
day  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la- 
ments, listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
—FAILS  TO  ACT-_till  the  Springtime  it 
on  him  and  his  horse  is  not  yet  able  to  work. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
— Decides  Promptly — and  his  horje  is  work- 
ing in,  say,  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  That', 
exactly  what  happens  every  winter. 

We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minut, 
of  every  day  for  seventeen  years  our  advice 
and  treatments  havebeen  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  are 
moderate.    Spring  work  is  near  ;  Write. 

"  Our  Latest  Save-The-IIors«  BOOK  is  a  Mind  Settler 

—Tells  How  to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lam« 
Horse — Covers  58  Forms  of  Lameness— Illustrated.  But 
write  describing  your  case  and  we  will  send  our— BOOK 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FUEL— to  (Hon* 
Owners  and  Managers— Only.) 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO  1 6  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamioo,  N.  V. 

Drueiclsts  everywhere  sell  Sove-the-Horse  WITH 
COM'KAt'T  or  sent  by   us    Express  Prepaid, 


6URNHAM-MUNGER-R00T* 

dry  GOODS  CO. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Save  Seed — Preserve  Moisture 

Double  the  Yield 

The  Keller  combined  Pulverizer.  Surface- 
Packer  and  Mulcher  will  do  these  things*and 
more.  It  will  prevent  washing  of 
hillsides,  baking  of  eoil,  smut  and 
rust.   You  get  a 


Keller  Concrete 
Machinery  Company 

KEARNEY,  -  NEBRASKA 


The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement 

of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one 
which  does  not  do  exactly  as 
it  advertises.  Any  subscriber 
who  finds  that  an  advertised 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in 
his  advertisement  will  confer 
a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  col- 
lection. Always  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing  advertisers. 


Marc  u  S,  1 » i  ^ 
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ipped  in  Boiling  Creosote 
Adds  17  Years  To  Its  Life 


[Tie  Des  Moines  Silo 

s  not  painted  with  creosot* — not  dlppad  in  tba 
rdlnnry  way — It  Is  run  through  a  Tat  of  bofl- 
lg  creosote.  The  lieut  forces  the  creosote  Into 
very  check  and  Into  the  very  heart  of  the 
tave  Itself,  covering  every  particle  of  the  stir- 
ice  with  an  impervious  coating  of  creosote.  It 
lakes  painting unnecessary.makes  rotting  rm- 
osslUle,  eh  minutes  a  large  part  of  the  swelling 
nd  shrinkage  you  encountered  in  other  silos, 
nd  our  patented  spring  hoop  lug  noes  the  rest, 
ho  Dss  Molnaa  has  mora  Important  apaclal  tea' 

lures  than  any  other  alio  on  the  market, 
bey  are  exclusive  features— the  creosote,  the 
3ring  hoop,  the  triple  anchor,  the  three  in- 
de  hoops  and  the  refrigerator  doors  and  door 
ame  are  Just  a  few  of  them, 
frtte  for  the  atory  of  the  Des  Molnea  Silo  before 

you  buy.    You  can't  afford,  fer  your  awn 
protection,  net  to  read  it 
1)1*3  .MOINES  SILO  AV  MFG.  CO., 
1  7  New  York  Are.,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 


GetOur  Prices 


Buy  the  Right  Silo— * 
at  the  Right  Price 

and  SAVE  from  $25 
to  $50  on  the  cost 
of  your  silo. 

Made  from  the  best 
of  material  and 
shipped  on  approval, 
free  catalog  and  price  list. 


Send  f< 

INDEPENDENT   SILO  CO., 
39  Endicott  Bldg-.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


;e  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


izin*  "DETROIT"  Kerosene  Engine 
e4  on  IS  d&Tf*  FREE  Trial,  proves 
iena  cheapest,  safest,  moat  power- 
lei  If  satisfied,  par  lowest  pries 
ris«n  od  reliabia  {arm  engiae,  if 
>»y  nothing.  Ho  wait*.  noevapo- 
bj  oo  explosion  (torn  coal  oil 

ioline  Going  Up! 

-liDei*»cto  IScbtcherthaa 
il.  Still  totng  up.  Two 
of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
caaolio*-  I 

zing  "DETROIT" 

7  enrins  monine  oo  coal 
■MM  ullr.  oses  alcobol,  r«i* 
»nd  hr>Dzio«. too.  Start*  with- 
mknr  Only  three  mortar 
-oo  Cams — do  sprocfc  ots — oo 
—no  valv»t — the  utmost  In  simpHeitT,  ptmorand  strcoptb. 
ted  oo  skids.     All  sixes,  3  to  20  b  p.,  in  stock  read*  to 

Baf  <ne  te-tcd  before  crating.  Cornea  all  ready  to  ran. 
9*,  saws,  threshes  churns,  separates  tnilk,  grinds  feed, 
mra,  TTnrs  hoineelectm  lirbtinKPlant-  Prios* 'stripped!, 
.*>0  mp  Bent  any  place  on  15  dars'  Free  Trial.  Don't 
n  snsrinetlll  son  investigate  the  snoner-sa  vine,  powsr-iav 
DETROIT  '*  Thousands  in  use   Costs  on.?  postal  V.  find 

If  voa  are  first  in  votrr  neirfabrirh^>od  to  write,  yoo  gas 
lal  Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  'Write*  (ITS) 
oit  Engine  Works,372  Belle  vue  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


f/S  PLANTER^mL  - 


DOUBLES 

OTA  TO  — 


A  TO  ~~  noV  \p3 
■PROFITS'™  V 


luces  planting  coats  to  a  minimum.  The  Eureka 
in  the  furrow,  drops  seed  accurately  anjr  dla- 
:e  or  depth  desired,  puts  on  fertilizer  If  wanted, 
era  perfectly  and  marks  next  row.  Always  plants 
form  depth.  Three  sizes,  one  or  two  rows. 

t  a  Eureka  Mulcher  and  Seeder 

Creates  dust  mulch,  cultivates 
and  weeds,  sows  and  covers  grass 
seed,  alfalfa,  oafs,  etc.  Prompt 
shipment  from  bninrh  homi-  near 
you.   Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 
Box  775,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


LECTRIC 

teel 
/heel 
andy 
/agons 
re  Big 

loney 
►AVERS! 


hlirh 
ntrorpttoh-j 
W  ln(t.  Haver  yon 
f  work  unil  light- 
ens draft  nearly 
M%.    Don't  rut  I 
fields  or  roads. 
We  also  furnish 
Klectrlc  Hteel 
Wheals  to  (It  ANY 
k  watron.  Wheels  can' 
a  <irv  out  or  rol  Rend  f> 

hook  of  facts  and  proofs 
CUctrlc  WHmI  C,., 
ts  «l" 
Sllui,  III. 


\TENTS 


Th*t  Protect  and  Pay 

Senrl  Hkctch  or  Model 
for  Sc-nrrh. 
>KS.  AOVIf'K  nt,<]  SK  A  Kf'HKfl  FREE 
iTSOW  E.  COLEMAN,  CfiU.nl  Lawyer, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


What  a  Woman  is 

Doing  as  a  Legislator 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAOE  SEVEN.) 

Kiddle  to  me,  "that  I  was  going  to 
Denver  to  represent  the  poor  people, 
tiie  homesteaders  and  the  children. 
I  told  them  that  the  wealthy  cor- 
porations and  the  big  interests  had 
enough  representation  and  that  if 
they  thought  the  rest  of  the  people 
didn't  need  anybody  at  the  state 
capitol,  I'd  sooner  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  my  chickens.  They  voted 
to  have  me  come  back,  so  I'm  here 
to  help  those  that  need  it." 

Helns  Those  Who  Need  Help 

That  is  her  whole  aim  in  life — to 
help  those  that  need  it.  Agnes  Rid- 
dle was  born  in  Germany  and  came 
i  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  10.  Her 
parents  were  not  blessed  with  this 
world's  goods  and  there  was  a  large 
t'a.mily,  so  the  young  woman  was 
obliged  to  make  her  own  living  at  an 
age  when  most  girls  are  still  in 
boarding  school.  She  prepared  her- 
self by  taking  a  course  of  instruction 
on  household  economy  under  a 
French  chef  in  St.  Louis,  and  then 
followed  a  course  in  a  training 
school  for  nurses.  Nursing  was  to 
be  her  life  work,  and  she  followed 
that  profession  until  one  day  a  milk- 
man, with  whom  she  occasionally 
rode  on  his  morning  round,  said  to 
her: 

'Agnes,  don't  you  want  to  cook 
for  me?" 

Agnes  was  rather  practical  herself 
and  she  liked  this  prosaic  way  of 
making  love  in  a  milk  wagon,  so  she 
accepted  the  young  man,  and  that  is 
how  she  became  Mrs.  Riddle.  She 
has  no  children  of  her  own,  but 
took  as  her  family  the  six  children 
of  a  sister  on  the  latter's  death,  and 
these  she  has  brought  to  mature 
years,  the  youngest  of  the  naif 
dozen  being  still  in  school.  Her 
kindness  of  heart  is  illustrated  by  a 
story  of  her  own  telling. 

Good  Advice  Bears  Fruit 

""We  had  seven  bachelors  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  1,  heing  a  nurse, 
was  always  called  for  when  one  of 
them  got  sick.  I  took  care  of  them 
in  turn,  but  one  day  I  got  tired  of  it 
and  told  them  all  to  get  married. 
Well,  sir,  they  followed  ray  advice, 
and  now,  instead  of  seven  bachelors, 
I  have  been  called  in  to  help  out  on 
the  arrival  of  every  baby  in  the 
seven  families." 

And  then  she  let  go  of  a  Riddle 
laugh,  such  as  members  of  the  Colo- 
rado Grange  and  the  legislature  are 
familiar  with — an  infectious,  hearty 
laugh,  that  goes  with  her  German 
love  of  a  joke. 

The  Riddle  farm  is  at  the  edge  of 
Glendale,  a  suburb  of  Denver,  six 
miles  from  the  state  capitol,  and 
over  a  mile  frojn  thr>  end  of  the  elec- 
tric line  by  whioh  Mrs.  KlrMlc  makes 
the  trip  to  and  from  town  every 
morning  and  evening. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pub- 
lic man  who  acfompllslir-H  more  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  than  rjoei 
this  woman — thlH  SSV-vdaeatStj 
woman  of  foreign  birth,  but  <v<rv 
atom  an  American,  with  Ideals  of  thr« 
highest  type,  and  a  broad,  prnctlrnl 
Krasp  of  farm  and  home  BTOMSSDS 
that  make  her  easily  the  boM  frjftid 
the  farmers  have  In  the  Colnrndo 
legislature. 


A  Corn  Grader — A  Grain 
and  Grass  Seed  Cleaner 


TWO  MACHINES  IN  ONE 

That's  exactly  what  you  get  in  our  grader  and 
cleaner.  Not  necessary  to  buy  different  machi 
when  you  buy  the  Newton,   it  grades  corn  in 
most  satisfactory  way.     Separates  oats 
from  wheat.     Cleans  and  grades  all 
kinds  of  grass  and  field  seeds. 

Let  the  Newton  Grader  and  Cleaner 
Do  the  Work  for  You 

Xto  other  grader  on  the  market  -will  give  jcu 
better  work  than  the  JTewton.  Few  will  come 
anyways  near  doing  the  work  it  will  do. 

Don't  Sow  Ungraded  or  Dirty  Seeds 

It's  especially  important  this  year  to  grade  your 
gram  before  seeding.  On  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive wet  weather  at  threshing  time  much  of 
the  oats,  wheat  and  other  grain  in  present  con- 
dition is  totally  unfit  for  seed  grain.  With  our 
grader  you  can  take  out  the  light,  mouldy, 
dirty  and  chaffy  grain,  leaving  only  the  plump, 
well  matured  grain  for  seed.  Grading  your  grain 
this  year  should  save  the  price  of  our  grader 
oa  the  larger  yield  of  the  season's  crop,  and 
the  grader  will  last  many  years.  Don't  take 
our  word  for  it.  Ask  the  college  experts,  ask 
the  farmer  who  has  tried  it,  and  they  will  tell  you  we  are  right  in  the  above  conclusion. 
Write  us  today— write  now— and  get  circular  filing  all  about  this  simple,  practical,  big  ca- 
pacity corn  grader  and  grain  grader  and  cleaner— two  machines  in  one.  It  tells  all  about 
ita  many  points  of  advantage  over  other  mac  hines  and  the  work  it  will  do. 

Address  all  inquiries! 
and  send  all  orders  to) 


V 


BERGMAN  MFG.,   Newton,  Iowa 


We  guarantee  our  machine  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 


The  Genuine 

DUNLOP 

Straight  Side  Tire  is 
an  Ideal  Tire 
for  Country  Use 


fi-Distinciive.  Points  of  Superiority 


l§t  The  most 
flexible  tire  on 
the  market 


2nd  Absolutely 
guaranteed  not 
To  rim-cut  during 
the  life  of  the  tire 


3rd  Held 
immovably  to 
the  rim  by  seven 
st  rands  of  imported 
piano  wire 


4th  No  tire  has 
ever  been  built 
with  a  larger 
average  air  capacity 
than  this  Dunlop 


-pinching 
is  made  impossible 
by  this  special 
protecting  flap 


6th  Fits  any 
Quick  Detachable 
Rim 


Everywhere  men  who  use  their  cars  in  cross 
country  service  are  turning  to  the  Genuine  Dunlop 
straight  side  tires. 

Here  they  have  found  a  tire  that  is  fortified  at 
every  possible  point  to  withstand  the  extra  rough  ser- 
vice over  country  roads. 

Country  drivers  want  maximum  flexibility  in 
their  tires — they  want  protection  against  rim-cuts  and 
tube  pinching— they  want  security  of  fastening  and 
extra  size. 

The  Genuine  Dunlop  Tire  combines  all  of  those 
advantages  and  in  addition  has  the  extra  strength  and 
durability  that  comes  from  the  co-operative  four- 
factory  methods  of  manufacture  used  exclusively  in 
the  making  of  all  United  States  Tires. 

The  Dunlop  is  in  no  sense  a  new  tire. 

It  was  placed  on  the  market  over  ten  years  a^o, 
and  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  popularity  since  then. 

But  remember  the  Genuine  Dunlop,  the  only 
tire  that  combines  all  the  advantages  of  this  type— is 
made  exclusively  by  the 

UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY 

Makmri  of  thm  Famnu*  Nohby  and  Chain  Tread  /«»*  • 
(Madm  in  J  StyU*  including  thm  Dunlop) 
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■If  form 


American 
Northwest 

Locate  in  the  Land  of  Prize  Cattle  and  Crops 
Along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 


(.iStay  in  your  own  home  country — 
near  to  home  markets  and  quick 
transportation — close  to  good 
neighbors  and  good  schools.  No 
isolated  pioneering.  More  rapid 
development  is  going  on  along  the 
Northern  Pacific  than  you  will  find 
elsewhere  in  the  Northwest. 
<2The  world's  greatest  prize  for 
wheat — a  $5000  tractor  outfit  was 
won  by  farmers  in  the  Shields 
River  Valley,  Montana,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  last  fall. 
<3The  yield  was  59 bushels  per 
acre  from  a  52-acre  tract — farmed 
by  the  "dry  farming"  system  of 
scientific  agriculture. 
dAa  average  man  in  Northern 
Pacific  territory  last  year  made  a 
bountiful  living  for  his  family  of 
eleven  children  and  put  $2,385  in 
the  bank  as  the  result  of  the 
season's  yield  from  40  acres  of 
irrigated  land. 

L  J.  BRICKER, 
General  Immigration  Agent 
Northern  Pacific  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


<2There  are  30  million  acres  of 
Government  Homestead  Land 
available  to  you  for  proving  up 
under  the  revised  and  easy  Home- 
stead Law  which  requires  only  3 
years  to  acquire  the  land  and 
allows  5  months  leave  of  absence 
each  year. 

(JTell  us  what  state  or  section  you 
are  most  interested  in  and  let  us 
send  you  free  illustrated  literature 
and  particulars  about  low  fares 
made  especially  so  you  can  see 
these  Great  Prosperity  States  of 
America  at  small  cost. 
iAsk  for  our  Government  land 
pamphlet. 
dWrite 
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E.  Myen, 
President, 
E.  Myer»  Lye 
Company 

In  an  interview' 


$26,500,000.00 

Hog  Cholera  Losses  In  6  Months 


The  above  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  stupendous  sum  lost  by 
American  farmers  during  the  first  six  months  of  1912  from  hog  chol- 
era alone!  (Not  including  the  enormous  loss  from  hog  worms.) 

Now,  men,  let's  make  a  mighty,  united  effort  to  put  an  end  to  this 
terrific  slaughter— this  awful  waste  of  money.  We  can  do  it  if  we 
work  together.  I  know  we  can  do  it.  I  have  the  remedy  that  has 
been  proved  will  prevent  hog  cholera,  put  your  weak  hogs  on 
their  feed,  rid  them  of  worms,  make  them  strong,  hearty,  fat  and 
healthy.  My  remedy. 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye, 


is  very  simple  and  inexpensive  to  use  and  results  have  been  proven, 
hich  was  so  important  that  it  was  given  a  full  column  on  the  front  page  of  the  Fort 
Dodge,  la..  Messenger,  on  November  7th,  1912,  Mr.  Collie  Bowers,  a  prominent  hog-  raiser  in  that  section, 
says:  "Last  Fall  1  had  lost  twenty-six  young  pigs,  when  I  was  told  to  get  some  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED 
LYE  and  feed  it  with  swill.  Every  one  of  the  eight  or  nine  pigs  that  were  then  sick  recovered  and  I  had  no 
more  trouble.  This  Fall  the  same  sickness  started  after  I  began  feeding*  this  year's  crop.  I  started  the 
Merry  War  Lye  treatment  and  the  pigs  got  well.  My  brother  used  the  Lye  with  his  pigs  and  saved  all  the 
sick  ones.  Earnest  Stromberg  heard  about  the  treatment  and  came  to  our  house  in  the  night  to  learn  how  to 
use  it.  We  told  him  and  he  drove  to  Fort  Dodge  in  the  night  and  got  a  grocer  up  to  get  the  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE.  His  pigs  all  got  well." 

You  can  easily  prevent  an  outbreak  of  cholera  among  your  hogs,  for  again  I  say  to  you  that  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  safe  preventive  of  that  dread  swine  disease.  You  can  tell  your  neighbors 
about  it  just  as  Mr.  Bowers  in  this  interview  is  telling  his  farmer  friends  about  it.  You  can  in  this  way  help 
to  put  an  end  to  this  needless  and  enormous  money  loss.  Will  you  do  it? 

There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Go  to  your  nearest  dealer  today  and  get  a  few  cans  of  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE.  Don't  accept 
an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye  as  a  substitute.  To  use  such  a  lye  would  be  but  a  doubtful  and  perhaps  a 
dangerous  experiment.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  prepared  lye  that  »s  safe  to 
feed  to  hogs— that  is  not  an  experiment.   Insist  on  the  genuine. 

Its  wonderful  merit  has  been  proved  by  experience.  Price  only  10c  per  can  (120  feeds).  It  13  con- 
venient to  buy  in  case  lots,  4  doz.  cans,  $4.80.  If  your  grocer,  druggist  or  feed  dealercan't  supplyyou,  write 
us  stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied;  also  send  you,  free,  a  valuable  booklet  "How  to 
Get  the  Biggest  Profits  From  Hoe  Raising." 

Order  direct  from  us  in  case  lots  4  doz.  cans, 
$4 


J 


^Cwhich  Kind  Do  Yon  Want~Qfr- 

E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY 
Dept.  88  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  The  Twention  Century  Farmer  When  Writing. 


Live  Stock 


THE  breeding  of  draft  horses 
has  come  to  be  a  very 
profitable  adjunct  to  di- 
versified farming,  and  at 
no  time  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  has  the  price  been 
higher  for  good  draft  and  heavy 
farm  horses.  While  the  automobile 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  re- 
placed the  horse  for  city  delivery, 
still  the  bulk  of  farm  work  is  done 
with  horses,  and  prices  for  good 
stock  are  as  high,  or  higher,  than 
ever.  There  is  not  the  demand  for 
medium  quality  and  lightweight 
horses  that  there  used  to  be,  but 
good,  smooth  draft  and  heavy  farm 
horses  are  bringing  good  prices. 
There  is  little  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  not  continue  to  raise  horses 
of  this  kind,  since  brood  mares,  and 
stallions,  too,  for  that  matter,  will 
produce  stronger  and  better  colts  for 
having  been  kept  steadily  at  work 
on  the  farm. 

On  the  home  farm  we  can  raise 
some  of  the  cleanest,  best  colts,  and 
work  the  mares  right  along.  There 
are  certain  conditions  under  which 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  practical  to 
put  the  breeding  stock  into  harness, 
but  on  many  farms  these  conditions 
are  not  met.  Where  a  farmer  must 
rely  almost  wholly  on  hired  help  to 
drive  his  team,  it  may  not  be  prac- 
tical to  put  pure-bred  stock  into  har- 
ness. If  the  farm  boy  shows  an  in- 
terest in  horses,  raise  some  good 
drafters.  Put  a  good  harness  on 
them,  and  tell  the  boy  this  is  his 
team  to  work,  and  there  will  be  no 
question  about  the  care  it  will  get. 
You  will  find  the  boy,  after  a  day's 
work,  out  currying  off  the  horses, 
making  sure  they  are  comfortable. 

Spring  Care  of  Calves 

The  spring  care  of  calves  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. Don't  be  tempted  to  stake 
them  out  in  the  cold  and  wind  on  the 
first  sunshiny  day  in  the  spring,  or 
there  will  be  trouble.  Keep  them 
inside  until  along  in  the  summer, 
when  the  grass  begins  to  harden,  so 
that  it  will  not  derange  them  and 
start  them  scouring. 

The  best  calves  are  those  that  are 
started  in  December  and  never  see 
the  outside  of  the  barn  until  the 
next  July,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  when  they  are  ac- 
customed to  the  changed  diet.  A. 
good  plan  to  avoid  the  flies  is  to  let 
the  calves  run  in  a  yard  at  night  and 
keep  them  in  a  darkened  stable  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day. 

Hereford  Breeders  Active 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  American  Hereford  Breed- 
er's association  at  Kansas  City,  it 
was  decided  to  make  an  exhibit  of 
Herefords  at  the  Panama  exposition 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  No  spe- 
cific appropriation  was  made  for  this 
purpose.  Amounts  were  voted  to  the 
1913  annual  shows  and  state  fairs, 
in  about  the  usual  apportionment. 

The  Hereford  association  is  loyal 
to  it  own  breeding  interests,  and  fkus 
becomes  quite  generally  a  good  pa- 
tron of  all  state  fairs  in  the  cenr.ral 
west.  This  is  one  of  the  successfully 
organized  and  managed  breeders'  as- 
sociations of  the  country,  and  is  do- 


KRES0DIPN?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  Ail  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


[LIGHTNING  ROD! 

9c  PER  FOOT 

1  Best  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

'    A  better  conductor  than  required  by  In- 
|  surance  Companies.  System  complete  with 
I  full  directions  for  installing.  No  agents. 
You  get  wholesale  price. 
Buy  Direct— On  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 
Pay  after  you  are  satisfied.   Our  Rods  are 
.  eecurely  protecting  thousands  of  farm  homes 
I  and  will  protect  yours.    Write  postal  for 
f  FREE  book  on  lightning  protection.  Tells 
I  plainly  just  the  facts  you  will  be  inter- 

®eeted  in.  Ask  for  it  today. 
The  J.  A.  Scott  Company! 
Dei**  z   Itetrolt,  Mick. 

FAMOUS  COLLINS 

None   genuine      ^  SADDLES 
with  out  the 
Collins  stamp. 
The  same  old 
saddle  at  th© 
same  old  price* 
the  best  sad- 
dle ever  mad©  I 
and  made  by  u 
the  same  old  // 
men  that  hav© 
made  them 
for    25  years. 
Write  for  free 
1913  catalog. 

ALFRED   CORNISH  &  CO. 

1212  Parnam  Street,  OMAHA,  KEB. 


30%  T  HARNESS 

By  ordering  direct  from  factory  you  get  the 
middleman's  profit.  Best  stock  used,  you  ex- 
amine goods  before  paying,  surely  fair  to 
you.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

CONSUMERS  HARNESS  CO., 
Dept.  A.  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 
m  »    +  $1500*^* 

can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest Englisu.  Diploma 
grantee!  "rcduates  as- 
Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin  writes:  6isted  in  getting  loca- 
"I  took  the  course  for  my  tions  or  positions,  cost 
own  benefit  on  the  farm,  within  reach  of  a... 
but  the  euccess  I  had  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
started  me  in  practice  and      wr  i  te  fob  particulars 

now  i  am  going  night  and  tj,.  London  Veterinary 

day.  Your  course  has  been   r  „„_„_.«,._..,,  Crhnnt 

worth  thousands  to  me.  Correspondence  &cnooi 
and  will  be  to  any  man."  London,  Ontario,  unaa* 


March  8.  1913. 
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ing  a  great  work  for  the  improve 
nient  of  the  cattle  stock  in  every  di- 
rection. 

From  Feed  to  Grass 
In  changing  cows  from  dry  feed 
to  grass,  in  no  case  should  the 
;liange  be  made  suddenly,  as  the 
change  may  be  a  reduction  in  vigor 
of  the  animals  for  the  time  being, 
rhis  results  from  an  access  of  succu- 
lence in  the  grass.  Much  care  is  re- 
quired in  changing  any  kind  of  stock 
from  winter  conditions  to  grass 
without  reducing  the  weight.  Such 
reduction  is  sure  to  follow  if  the 
bowels  become  much  lax.  When  it 
joes  it  means  at  least  temporarily 
lowered  stamina,  and  this  means 
more  or  less  loss  in  producing 
power. 


Notes  of  the  Ho<?  Lot 
A  great  many  breeders  seem  to 
:hink  if  they  possess  a  pure-bred 
boar  the  quality  of  the  sows  does 
iot  count  for  much.  This  is  a  sad 
nistake,  indeed,  and  farmers  can- 
lot  be  too  careful  in  the  selection  of 
[vell-bred  sows. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  pigs  of  large 
itters  are  usually  more  uniform  in 
size  and  fatten  more  quickly  than 
hose  of  small  litters.  Here  is  where 
he  good  breeding  of  the  sow 
:omes  in. 


Agee's  Good  Sale 

the  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sows 
ield  at  Valley.  Xeb.,  on  February  24  by 
he  Agee  Land  and  Live  Stock  company 
if  that  place  brought  out  a  very  fair- 
ized  crowd  and  resulted  in  an  average 
,f  around  $40.  The  top  of  the  sale  was 
ot  8   in   the    catalogue.     This  splendid' 

randdaughter  of  Ohio  Chief  went  to  A. 
3  '  Agee  at  *'".7.30.  and  was  certainly  a 
nap.  The  sale  was  snappy  from  start 
o  finish.  C.  B.  Compton  of  Waterloo 
.nd  A.  T.  Hughes  of  Gretna  were  both 
trong  bidders  on  the  better  stuff.  The 
iffering  as  a  whole  was  an  especially 
food  one  and  In  first-class  condition. 
Colonel  J.  I'.  Spearman  did  the  selling 
n  his  usual  effective  manner.  Below 
vlll  be  found  a  list  of  those  selling  for 
30  or  over: 
.hi  No. 

4— C.  B.  Xickols,  Valley,  Neb. ... ..$42.00 

5—  Henry  Millei.  Elkhorn.  Neb —  47.50 
ft-A.  R.   Dodson,  Valley.  Neb   50.00 

7—  A.  E.  Crink.  Elk  City.  Neb   55.00 

8—  A.  E.  Agee.  Valley,  Neb   67.50 

9—  S.   11.   Howard.   Valley,   Neb —  45.00 

10—  John  Hofddt.  Waterloo,  Neb...  57.00 

11—  John  Hofeldt.   Waterloo,  Neb...  al.Oo 

12—  C.  B.  Compton.  Waterloo.  Neb..  51.00 
2%— Jake  Suter.  Papillion.  Neb   49.00 

13—  C.   B.  Compton    47.00 

14—  A.  T.  Hughes.  Gretna.  Neb   48.00 

15—  C.   B.  Compton    41.00 

Vr-C.  B.  Compton  ...   45.00 

17— C.  B.  Compton    35.00 

18—  C.  B.  Compton    41.00 

19—  A.  E.  Age-    3G.0O 

21— C.  B.  Compton    37.00 

tt—C,    H.  Compton    47.00 

B  C    R.  Compton    30.00 

24— C.  B.  Compton    30.00 

27-.\.  K.  Agee    30.00 

31—  J.  T.  Eggers,  Elkhorn.  Neb   40.00 

32-  rJ.  T.  Eggers,  Elkhorn,  Neb....  31.00 
37-A.  T.   Hughes    38.00 


.Miilf*fnot  Hog  Association 

At  the  reci  tit  annual  in<-  t  ng  of  the 
Imerlcan  MuU-foot  llog  Ui-co:d  .n  .- 
lon,  held  In  Columbus,  O..  .lolin  II.  I'o'i- 
ap  of  Wlllbimsport,  O.,  was  elected 
•resident.  Prof.  C.  W.  Burkett  of  New 
fork  huh  elected  vice  pr.'-ti  Jotit  :>n'l 
Hugh  Huntington  of  Columbus  i  rn  tar 
Applicants  for  membersh  p  are  comin;; 
n  from  all  over  the  I'nltcd  Sl.ites  to  tru- 
tssoclatlon.  and  the  future  F'"ms  vry 
bright  for  this  UMHorhi tlon,  u  .io.  >•  man- 
IKerniiit  is  r-om|iosi(]  of  mi  n  of  expii.- 
>nce  and  ability.  Mr.  Ininlap  Is  the  l.arg 
>«t  breeder  of  these  hogs  and  I.hh  hp  nl 
i  great  de.il  'if  time  am!  mon  -y  hrln,lt,g 
Ihem  !••  fori*  Hie  |n  ople  throng, i  the  1,i.-;.i 
>ri<nn  iiml  hy  •  xhlbitlng  them  at  the  slate 
lairs.  II,-  was  the  first  breeder  to  ad 
rertlse  the  Mill,  fin, t  extensively  and  has 
made  sale*  in  every  state  arid  In  fo'-ei.v  i 
rountri  - 


Sale  Dates 

Bhorthorn  Cattle 

—A.    C.  Shnlletilierger, 


Alma. 


April  1 
Neb. 

May  27— H.   II.   Knper,   Humboldt.  Neb. 
Draft  HorMa 

Mareli  20  md  Jl  North  k  Koblnson. 
Grund   Island    Ni  b 


The  Backbone 
of  the  Farm 

The  horse  is  the  backbone  and  sinew  of  every  farm — the  call 
for  horseflesh  and  muscle  is  continuous. 
This  everyday  utilization  of  tissue  and  muscle  must  be  constantly  repaired 
and  can  only  be  repaired  by  digested  food.    But  as  the  horse  has  the  smallest 
stomach  of  any  barnyard  animal  ol  its  size  and  its  feed  much  more  highly  con 
centrated,  it  is  necessary  to  invigorate  a-nd  tone  up  the  horse's  digestive  organs 
to  make  sure  of  his  getting  the  good  out  of  his  dinner. 

D"  H  ESS  STOCK  TON  IC 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains  : 

Nux  Vomica.  Digestive 
and  Nerve  Tonic. 

Quassia.  Digestive  Tonic 
and  Worm  Expeller. 

Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 
Builder  and  General 
Tonic. 

Sulphate  ot  Soda.  Laxa- 
tive and  Liver  Tonic. 

Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salts.  Laxative. 

Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim- 
ulates Kidneys. 

Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 

Fenugreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  is  carefully 
compounded  byDr.Hess 
(M.D..D.V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


is  a  scientific  preparation  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S.)  and  com. 
posed  of  bitter  tonics  that  give  tone  to  the  general  system,  gentle  laxa 
tives  that  regulate  the  bowels  and  diuretics  that  act  gently 
on  the  kidneys.    It  not  only  gives  the  workhorse  spirit  and 
stamina,  but  it  will  make  your  cows  give  more  milk,  your 
steers  digest  more    food,   and    its  results  are  especially 
marked  when  fed  to  hogs  and  pigs.   It  relieves  the  minor  stock  ail 
ments  and  expels  worms. 

If  it  does  not  give  your  workhorse  spirit  and  stamina,  make 
your  stock  thrive  better,  free  from  disease  and  free  from  worms,  take  the  empty  packages 
back  to  our  dealer  and  get  your  money  back.    Every  pound  sold  on  this  guarantee.    A  25-lb.  pail 
$1.60;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00.    Except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South. 

FREE.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free 
of  charge  if  you  will  send  him  full  details.     Mention  this  paper  and  send 

CLARK,  Ashland,  01  ^=^^T*A 


Our  proposition: 

all  of  your  stock  tl 


DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A.    Your  hens  that  are  now  laying  eggs  for  hatching  should 
be  in  the  pink  of  condition,  so  that  the  offspring  may  have  an  even  chance  to  reach  maturity.    Just  a 
penny's  worth  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will  feed  thirty  hens,  which  will  insure  red  combs  and  plenty  of  hen  music. 
It  will  make  your  hens  lay,  it  will  insure  health  in  your  poultry  flock,  excellent  for  little  chicks,  prevents  those 
little  bowel  troubles  and  complications,  also  prevents  and  cures  gapes,  cholera,  indigestion  and  the  like. 
V/z  lbs.  25c  (mail  or  express  40c);  5  lbs.  60c;  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50.    Except  in 
Canada  and  extreme  West.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
Send  2c  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  Free. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  UCE 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


PERCHER0M 
BELGIANS 
SHIRES 


ONE  OF  THE 
Ct-DEST  AND 
LARGEST 
IMPORTERS 
IN 

AMERICA 


Our 
horses  are 
big,  smooth 
flat-boned  fel- 
lows, with  great  quality  style 
and  conformation.    Will  please 
the  most  critical.    Prices  rea- 
sonable      Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.   Letters  from  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers  and  big  illus- 
trated catalog  mailed  free. 

Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co. 

box  3  li*col».  /vea. 


RHEA  BROS.'  ACCLIMATED  PECHER0NS 

We  have  40  Stallions  on  hand  today  that  we  are  selling'  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  interested  wfrite  us  or 
come  and  see  them. 

Reference — Packers  Nat'l  Bank,  So.  Omaha:  Arlington 
State  Bank,  and  First  Nat'l  Bank  of  Arlington,  Neb.  On 
main  line  of  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  34  miles  N.  W.  of  Omaha. 
55  miles  north  of  Lincoln  and  8  miles  east  of  Fremont,  Neb. 

RHEA  BROS.,  -  -  ARLINGTON,  NEB. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Perchercns,  Belgians, 

Shires,  IVIarrmcth 
Jacksand  Jennets 
SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Perclieron  and  Shire  Mares,  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.    No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.    My  prices  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 

HENRY  BECK,      -  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


JACKS,  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

I  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  Imported  and  American  bred  Percheron  and  Belgian  stal- 
lions and  mares  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Prices  lower  than  other  importers  on 
accourt  of  selling  a  large  number  of  jacks  as  well  as  stallions  and  mares.  I  wain 
to  sell  100  jacks  and  stallions  within  next  30  davs.  Special  bargains  during  that 
time.    Come  and  see  me  before  buying.  w.  L.  DeCLOW,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


HOLSTEIN-IIUESI  AN 


PERCH ERONS 

3  coming  4.  3  coming  3,  2  coming 
2-year-old  stallions;  grays,  black-, 
blue  roan;  home  bred;  registered 
P.  S.  A.  ;  heavy,  well  grown  and 
Hhowy.  Just  cast  ot  Omaha.  Fred 
'handler,     R.    7,    Charlton.  Iowa. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


W1NELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

herd  ol  Jerseys  contains  some  ot  the  most  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  has  the  greateit  num- 
ber of  Register  of  Merit  cows  of  any  herd  In  the 
west.  Some  choice  young  stock  for  sale  Ad- 
dress. H.   C.   YOUNO,   Lincoln,  r<Vb. 


Save  Money  and  Horses 


SALE  OF  H0LSTEINS 


I  will   sell  the   following   high-grade  Holstelns. 
They  hove  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 

In  good  condition: 

B0    yearling    belters  |    ,    ,  ,    .  .  _ 

60    Hi-ycnr-old     heifers  f  Ju,t   beln*   brcd    to   »   »™   ot   »   J'-Pound  dam 

100  2    to    214-year-old    heifers  I  Bred  to   a   high-class   registered    bull,    to  freshen 

100  2 Vi    to   3-year-old    heifers  f         from  September  I  to  December  81,  1912. 

250  matured   cows,    very  heavy   producers,    springing  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  In  calf 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  hulls,  ranging  In  age  from  6  months  up.  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register 
ed  females.     Write  me  regarding  your  w:inls,     Jiiiiii  h   hor-i  v.   Dept.    II  .   nilhcrts.   Kan"  Co  III 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sires  of  Kalmuck,  Skylark,  .lohaua  and  of  KIiik  Sr.;:  is  l.\.m 
for  Bale.     They  are  from  good  A.   H.  O.  dams.     Can  spnro  a  few   k'ood  female 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  300  Bee  Bid*.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Cure  rjnlls- Prevent 
8orea  —  work  your  horses 
every  dny  with  the  Whipplo 

Humane 
Horse  Collar 


]likr 
A'»- 

l|lM  '4 


■  I 


[ 


v  n  a  tl 

9  •> 

draft.  Write 
f  'i  r  V  It  r.  K 

Over  100,000  now  In  use         Horse  Collar 

Booklet  trlvlner  price*  »"'l  testimonial  i  fr..m  i.icr*. 

HUMANE  HORSE  COLLAW  CO. 

1 1  » 2  Lows  Street.  Ctilcnjo  M.lgMB.  Ill 


mm 


Pli 
Kuril 


on  Th<-  Twentieth  Century 
writing  to  advertiser*. 


^^-m.—^—.           Purebred  Registered 
(t^Wlpr    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

o.  I.  0.   M<><  18 

V      UV1      Th*  °r,llU,t  D»lry  Breed 

Send  for  l'KEE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Kolsleln-Frloslan   Assn.    Ilos   170,   llattleboro.  Vt. 

1  o.i.e.^1 

■  SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS.  ^jJ 
AJ  23  MONTHS  OLD  jfPfi 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

DUROC-J  ERSEYS 

130  rh'ilm  sow  •   lired   In   Crimson    Wnnder   Jr  , 

fill      I.Tf.llelli.      I        II      IVil      Slid    ••.mill  M'olnc. 

Also   13   spring  and   all   my   held   hours   Mfl  t>» 
sold    before    March    let.     Will    sell    H    head  of 
choice  sows   Feb    loth   at    Friend,    Neb.  Wrlln 
for  catalogue"  and  prices  today      male  agent  fur 
tllnck    platnond   Htock    Powders   and    Pip  Abso- 
lutely the  best  conditioner  on   the  market  Try 

I0O  lbs     nnd   be   ronvllled       Agents  wauled    In  every 

town  In  the  stale     I  have  n  new  I'll  ft  dlnmeter 
sile  lent   for   rent.      K.   Alldrlit.   Lincoln  M'l, 

RED  POLLED  OATTM 

1  hnro  ularle.l  linn  nr.i  in-  1  bo  rood  In  nnc 

,  naa  il               |                    1  linvn  1  bn  1  ,  r 1  nnd  II n 

ready  for  Ibn  market  at  els  i  ithaoldi    1  w»nl  In 

■•I               hog  In  each  eomm  -  lo  miverii"..  n.  r 

Imrd.M  Hi"  l"i  mi  i  I  in,"llow  lo  Mel    Mens)  from 
lings.'  0.      ■INJAMIN"  dtFU'i't  t MMki 

n      mm         of   i  e  r  V  1  r  p  h 

L/ 1 1 0 
DllllS 

Behwab,  Clay  Canter, 

r*AI  VFQ  R,i"  Thr'"  w,,,",ul  M,IU 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March  S,  IS 


Fills  60-ft.  Silos 
With  Ease! 


Only  One  Kind  of  Paint 
Fits  This  Climate 


V      If  the  paint  you  use  is  not  made  to  withstand  the 
degree  of  moisture — the  exact  climatic  conditions — 
in  this  section,  you  may  expect  it  to  crack,  check 

and  peel  off. 

There's  only  one  chance  in  four  that  paint  made  just  one  way — 
to  fit  all  climatic  zones  —  will  give  lasting  service.    But  you  are 
sure  of  lasting  service  when  you  use 

Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint 


Made  of  four  formulas — each  to  meet 
a  particular  climatic  condition,  whether 
damp,  medium,  dry  or  very  dry. 

The  symbol  on  a  can  of  Lincoln  Cli- 
matic Paint  shows  the  kind  of  climate  it 
should  be  used  in.  Write  today  for  the 
Lincoln  Climatic  p|.a<v 
Paint  Book       r  rcc 
telling:  why  and  how  climate  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  durability 


To  Do  Them  "  — showing-  simple,  inex- 
pensive ways  of  beautifying  the  home 
and  lightening  labor  by  the  proper  use 
of  paints,  enamels,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lincoln  Climatic 
Paints,  Lincoln  Floor  Paints,  Lincoln 
Enamels,  Lincoln  Carriage  and  Auto- 
mobile Paints,  Lin-Co-Lac  for  interior 
finish  and  furniture.Lincoln  Walamo  for 
giving  walls  a  fine,  washable  flat  finish. 

The  Lincoln  Standard  of  Quality  is 
found  in  these  and  all  our  other  paint 
specialties.  • 


of  paint.  Also  ask  for  rew  free 
booklet, "Home  Painting  Jobs— How 

Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Company 
Dept.   86  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Factories:  Lincoln,  Nebraska  —  Dallas,  Texas. 


Explanation] 

of  Map 

Symbol   Formula  Humidity  Climate"',';' 
Triangle  —No,  1   80  &  over  Damn 
Square     —No.  2   6S  to  75  Medium 
Circle      —No.  3   50  to  60  Dry 
Cross      T^o.  4    Under  50   Very  Dryl 


"AUTOMATIC"  seS>,  Magneto  Equipped 

This  is  our  latest  improvement.  Protects  ignition  of 
the  little  gasoline  engine  even  better  than  the  battery 
and  coil  system  hitherto  used  with  excellent  results. 
The  "automatic"  is  now  more  automatic  than  ever. 
Not  even  a  battery  to  renew  nor  a  coil  to  adjust. 

The  Engine  is  a  Little  Wonder 

It  is  only  a  M  horse  power  but  has  double  the  capac- 
ity needed.  Compactly  built  into  the  separator  itself. 
Starts  dependably,  by  the  simple  pulling  of  a  cord. 
The  engine  will  do  any  work  on  the  farm  that  man 
power  can  do.  And  it  won't  balk.  The  self  regu- 
lating gasoline  feed  keeps  it  running,  whatever  the 
atmosphere  or  load. 

It  Runs  for  Hours  Without  Watching 

There  is  nothing  to  watch  but  the  fuel  supply,  and 
that  is  good  for  a  six  hours'  steady  pull.  The  "auto- 
matic" requires  no  cranking.  It  skims  while  you 
milk.  And  it  skims  closer  than  can  be  done  by 
hand  power. 

Write  tor  our  catalog  A  Wo.  17,  It  is  filled  full  of  practical 
facts  about  the  use  of  gasoline  power  in  a  cream  separator.  This 
Is  information  which  every  up-to-date  dairyman  should  have. 

L  STANDARD  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  &a^,EwF8°c^fn 


9  8  cents 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  great  cata- 
logue of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegaut  watch  to  any  address  by 
mail  postpaid  for  Only  08  cents.   Regular  gentlemen's  size,  open  face* 
full  engraved,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  Arabic  or  Roman  dial,  lover  es- 
capement, stem  wind  and  stem  set,  a  marvelously  correct  timekeeper  and 
fully  Guaranteed  lor  6  Years*   Send  this  advertisement  to  us  with  your 
name  and  address  and  98  cents  and  watch  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  post- 
lid.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.   Remember,  98  cents  is  posi- 
ily  all  vou  have  to  pay  for  this  wonderful  watch.  Send  98  cents  today.  Address 

E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.  538  So.  Dearborn  St.  CHI  C  AGO 


The  advertisers  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  are  deserving  of 
jour  patronage.  Read  their  ads 
carefully  and  send  for  their  cata- 
logues, mentioning  this  magazine 
\v  hen  writing. 


WANTED— SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
95.U00.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of 
them  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling;  Salesman  or 
Saleswoman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good 
position  where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning 
Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testi- 
monials from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed 
in  good  positions;  also  list  of  good  positions  open.  Address  (nearest 
of™6*  Dept.  243  National  Salesmen's  Training  Assn. 
Chicago  New  York  KanaasCity  San  Francisco  New  Orleans  Toronto 


Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Davenport 

T—^HERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
sameness  in  the  live  stock  mar- 
kets  Of  the  country  during  the 
ISSSflPSJ    l:,M  |NV"         :  ■  ill  fact, 

during  the  greater  part  of  Feb- 
ruary. Very  few  features  new  to  the 
trade  were  developed,  business  having 
been  conducted  largely  on  the  strength 
of  conditions  well  understood  weeks  ago. 
Prices  fluctuated  to  some  extent,  but  re- 
cent changes  have  been  small  and  of  no 
very  great  importance  to  the  trade  in 
general. 

Cattle  receipts  of  Jate  have  been  some- 
what more  liberal,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  the  shortage  in  the  receipts  at  the 
five  leading  markets  of  the  country  has 
been  wiped  out,  leaving  the  total  for  the 
first  two  months  of  1913  practically  the 
same  as  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
last  year.  Large  receipts  gave  the  pack- 
ers an  opportunity  during  the  middle  of 
last  week  to  break  the  market  10@20c  or 
more,  but  as  receipts  decreased  almost 
immediately  as  a  result  of  the  break,  the 
market  recovered  the  lost  ground  during 
the  later  part  of  the  week.  Thus,  at  the 
close,  prices  on  all  kinds  of  cattle  were 
fully  steady  with  the  previous  week  and 
as  high,  as  they  have  been  any  time  this 
year.  Beef  steers  are  perhaps  the  high- 
est that  they  have  been  thus  far  in  1913. 
This  means  that  current  prices  at  present 
writing,  considering  that  very  little  else 
than  short  fed  cattle  are  coming  to  mar- 
ket, are  very  high. 

While  occasional  breaks  are  to  be  an- 
ticipated as  often  as  receipts  become 
large  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
packers  to  take  the  bear  side  of  the  deal, 
most  traders  are  decidedly  bullish  in  their; 
ideas.  This  does  not  mean  that  everyone 
is  anticipating  a  big  advance  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  it  does  mean  that  no  one  is  look- 
ing for  a  permanent  break  in  prices.  A 
good  many  operators  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  prices  are  already  very  high,  and 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  them  to 
show  any  very  great  improvement  above 
what  they  already  are  in  order  to  make 
it  a  bull  market.  Still  a  considerably 
higher  market  would  not  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  surprise.  Conditions  are  generally 
regarded  as  favorable  for  higher  prices 
so  far  as  the  supply  of  live  stock  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  recognized  generally  by 
the  trade  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people  and  that  the 
future  market  must  depend  largely  upon 
how  high  consumers  will  go  before  limit- 
ing their  purchases  of  beef. 

Hogs  have  been  in  fair  receipt  during 
the  last  wek  or  more,  but  still  there  is 
a  shortage  in  receipts  at  the  five  leading 
markets  of  over  half  a  million  head  for 
the  two  months  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  Packers  have  consistently  followed 
bear  tactics  trying  to  hold  the  market 
down,  and  have  raided  it  as  often  as 
receipts  have  proved  at  all  liberal.  Their 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success 
to  the  extent  of  bringing  about  temporary 
breaks,  but  the  market  has  shown  great 
vitality,  going  a  little  higher  after  every 
break  than  it  was  before.  At  the  close 
of  February,  hogs  are  selling  the  high- 
est for  this  season  of  the  year  since  1910. 
when  the  average  price  during  the  last 
■week  of  the  month  got  beyond  the  $9.00 
mark. 

No  change  of  any  great  importance  has 
taken  place  in  the  market  for  sheep  or 
lambs,  although  there  has  been  a  slightly 
lower  tendency  to  the  lamb  market  and 
a  slightly  upward'  tendency  to  the  sheep 
market,  due  to  the  large  supply  of  lambs 
and  very  moderate  supply  of  sheep.  For 
the  two  months  the  five  leading  markets 
show  a  shortage  of  about  100,000  head  as 
compared  with  last  year.  It  is  now  safe 
to  say  that  the  small  feeders  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  those  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  are  pretty  well  sold  out.  This 
leaves  the  Missouri  river  markets  largely 
dependant  for  future  supplies  upon  Colo- 
rado and  northwestern  Nebraska,  where 
all  reports  agree  there  are  more  lambs 
on  feed  possibly  than  ever  before. 

As  pointed  out  before  in  these  columns, 
the  feelings  is  not  very  strong  as  regards 
the  future  of  the  lamb  market.  The  price 
during  February  reached  as  high  as  $9.00 
at  the  river,  which  from  a  consumer's 
standpoint  is  altogether  too  high  and 
which  in  consequence  caused  a  rapid 
shrinkage    in    the    consuming  demand. 


The  day  of  the  skyscraper  Silo  is  here.  No  Silo 
too  high  fop  the  Smalley!  When  George  Crow, 
of  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  got  ready  to  fill  his  big  60-ft. 
Silo  he  promptly  sent  for  a  Powerful  "Smalley" 
and  patented  cnain-drivo  Hlower  to  do  the  cut- 
tinr  and  filling.  When  0.  I.  Cook,  Menominee, 
Mich.,  wanted  to  fill  the  four  biggest  Silos  in  the 
U.  S.  he  got  a  Powerful  "Smalley." 

Real  business  farmers  like  Mr.  Crow  and  Mr. 
Cook  have  no  time  to  fool  with  the  old  slat-apron 
type  of  machine.  They  want  this  force-feed 
chain-table,  grip-hook  kind,  made  by  Smallej 
only.  Thus  they  save  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  and  do  a  quicker,  cleaner  job.  No  course, 
uneven  silage.  All  uniformly  cut.  Which 
means  greater  tonnage  per  silo. 

POWERFUL  SMALLEY 
ff°erecde  SILAGE  CUTTER 

not  only  handles  green  silage,  but  is  also  a 
wonder  at  cutting  dry  feed.  Handles  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.  Many  farmers  use  their  Powerful 
"Smalley*1'  to  cut  corn  in  the  fall  and  oats  and 
peas  in  the  spring  for  feeding  when  pastures  <\ij 
up  in  July.  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  out- 
fits. No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  cent  steel 
guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
hand — hard  oil  cups  on  all  important  bearings. 

You  won't  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 
you've  seen  the  Powerful  "Smalley"  or  had  the 
Smalley  Catalog.  Why  not  send  a  postal  this 
minute  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog  and  learn 
about  the  Silage  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  use?  Write  now  and  you'll  get  this 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  7  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutteri, 
Combination  Ensilage  aud  Snapping  Machines,  Dra?  and 
^Circular  Saw  Machines,  Cham- 
pion Plows,  Cob  Qri 
land  Feed  Mills. 


Choice  of 

EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 

all  thru  the  corn-grow- 
ing states — where  they 
try  them  all  and  keep  the 
best.  All  these  people  were 
unanimous  in  saying  that — for  power, 
speed  and  capacity — nothing  equalled  the 

Light  Running 

SILBERZAHN 

Ensilage  Cutter 

Read  this  from  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck,  Supt  . 
Fort  Hays  Experiment  Station,  Kansas  State 
Agl.  College: — "The  Silberzahn  did  excellen 
work.  Capacity  even  greater  than  advertised 
It  cut  and  elevated  30  feet,  as  much  green 
Kaffir  fodder  as  two 
men  could  pitch  to 
the  feeder.  Is  well 
adjusted — durable 
throughout." 

Send  for 
New 
Catalog 

prices  am 
name  of  near 
est  dealer  to' 
day.  Ce 
equipped  for 
silage  time 
right. 

GeM  Bros.  Mfg.  Co, 
121  S.  Watir  St. 
West  Bend,  -  Wis, 


117  A  MTpn  v°ung  men  and  women  to  take  our  Bookkeep- 
er AM  1  tM  ing  and  Shorthand  course.  Positions  secured. 
Diplomas  granted,  Low  cost.  Easy  payment*.  Write  today  for 
catalogue.     BROWN'S  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  FREEP0RT,  Itt 


140  Chicks  from  140  Eggs 

This  World's  Championship  Record  is  not 
uncommon  with  users  of  my  Belle  City  incu» 
bator.  Many  are  doing  this  right  along.  The 
United  States  governmentis  one  of  my  201.840 
Belle  City  users.  Make  Sure  of  Success 
by  using  my  proof-backed  Belle  City. 
Write  me  for  all  of  the  proofs  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Racine.  Wis* 

.55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

MO-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank;  nursery,  self-reg- 
ulating. Best  140-chick  bot-water 
brooder,  $4.85.  Ordered  together, 
$11. 50.  Freight  Paid  (E.  of  Boefcies)* 
No  machines  atu^^SH 
any  price  are  | 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Wrlteforbooktoday  orsend  price 
Dow  and  save  time.  Address 
Salle  City  Incubator  Co.. Box  1 7  .Racine, 
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TWENTIETH   CENTURY  FARMER 


•>•» 


On  YOUR  Barn 

So  Your  Stock  Can  Breathe 

Cm  ^     1*»  A  !w  Prevent  Tuberculosis 


Jack  of  All  Trades 

Kerosene  Engines 


Kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  can  usually  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  a  Jack  of  All  Trades 
Engine  will  develop  as  much  power 
on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Why  Buy  Gasoline? 

Besides  their  great  economy  these  en- 
gines are  easy  to  handle,  safe,  strong, 
durable.  Always  ready  for  service.  Every 
one  guaranteed.  Sold  at  remarkably  low 
prices  for  high  grade  engines. 

2.  4  and  6  h.  p.  Horizontal;  also  2.  3,  4  and 
6  h.  p.  Vertical.  Other  types  up  to  500  h.  p. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.DT  821 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Omaha     Kansas  City  Chicago 

Fiirbank*  Scales, Oil  Traction  Engines,  Water  Systems, 
Electric LichtPlants. Pumps  Windmills. FeedQrindors. 


AMERICAN 

)RIG1NAL  AND  FCW^-IT 

iENUINEttNUt 

Strong ' 
ependaU 
Economical 
Profitalle 

Two  Great  Books  Free 


merican  Steel 
Fence  Posts 
Cheaper  than 
•rood  and  More 

Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


"Making  the  Farm  Pay'* — a  simple  and 
short  treatise  on  farming,  covering:  the 
things  every  farmer  and  his  boy  should 
ow — Mat  free  on  rrqnetl. 

"Th«  Staking  of  Sh-pI"  —  a  complete  account,  simply  and 
:arly  presented,  with  many  illustrations.  This  subject 
ver  before  presented  in  so  concise  a  manner.  Every 
rmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.   Sent  fre*  on  request. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
Ch/cago,  Hew  York *  Cleveland,   Pittsburgh,  Denver; 
C.  9.  Steel  Products  Co.,  ban  Franciieo. 


>35to*75  WEEKLY  IN  A 

BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


c  need  a  man — Parmer's  son  preferred — to 
ndle  household  necessities  always  m  use,  terri- 
ry  is  free — work  profitable,  steady  and  healthful. 

o  Experience  Necessary 

YE  TEACH  YOU 

you  arc  ambitious  for  a  business  all  your  own.  write 
r  our  plan — wc  will  explain  everything  in  detail, 
my  are  making  big  money  every  week  under  our 
•rction  and  plan*  of  Modern  Merchandising.  You 
n  do  the  same — this  is  your  opportunity — take  ad- 
ntage  of  it — write  today. 


FREE 


KOCHV.T.CO 

BOX  B 
Winona,  Minn. 


ffffS  From  Full  Blood  Stook  Egg 8 

White  or  Brown  Leghorn  EfCKi-  SIM 

Barred  or  White  Plymouth  Kwk  E(?g»  

Silver  or  White  Wyandotte  Eggs  1.00 

White  Orpington  Kgg»  l.M 

Rhode  Iiland  Red  Kgg»   1-00 

Blark  Minor*  a  Egg.    1M 

White  Pekln  Do'  k  i?Kg»    100 

Indian  Runner  Duck  Egg.   100 

1  Leghorn  Egg*.  #«.  100  White  Orpington,  fit.  Other*  t» 
1 100. 60c  extra  for  t  fitting*  or  leee  bu  Parrel  /'out. other- 
MiyjEWprgM.  Book  order*  early:  vnll *end  whrr  wonted 
iemltby  Poatal,  or  E>iireR.  Order,  on  Ht.  IxiuIh. 
.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  {The  Vrrjer.t  Chirk  heed  Man) 
Dept.  19,  KIRKWOOD,  Ht.  LouIh  County,  Mo. 


YOU  CAN  HUY  ANY  CUT 
IN  THE 

wentieth  Century  Farmer 

>r  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash 
Hh  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
>r  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
lite  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 
t  each. 


Fourth  Annnal  Nebraska 

Conservation  Congress 

(CONTlNfUED  FROM  PAG1C  BIX.) 
admonished  them  all  to  go  back  to  th.j 
farm  and  stay  there  and  lease  the  farm, 
if  need  be,  on  the  long-  term  lease,  and 
on  such  terms  as  would  require  all  the 
fertility  of  the  farm  to  remain  on  the 
land.  He  complimented  the  grills  of  Ne- 
braska for  their  line,  healthy  appear- 
ance, but  cautioned  them  in  mating  to 
look  up  the  pedigree  of  the  man  they 
marry  and  see  that  he  comes  from  a  good 
line  of  ancestry.  He  regards  the  pedigree 
of  the  human  family  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance to  the  boy  and  girl  than  that 
of  the  barnyard  animal. 

J.  B.  White,  the  millionaire  lumber- 
man of  the  south,  was  a  guest  of  th3 
congress  and  addressed  several  of.  the 
meetings.  Mr.  White  is  a  genial,  hard 
sensed  man.  He  has  a  history  that  if 
put  into  book  form,  would  make  one  jf 
the  best  educational  guides  for  the  boy 
or  young  man  that  could  possibly  be 
developed  from  a  life  history.  His  is  a 
lumberman's  life,  from  the  time  he  was 
19  years  old,  newspaper  publisher,  poli- 
tician, etc.,  but  never  deserting  the  saw 
mill  for  any  side  issue.  He  is  called  the 
millionaire  lumberman  of  Kansas  City. 
He  says  he  never  works,  yet  is  never  idle. 
He  is  so  much  in  earnest  in  all  his  under- 
takings that  labor  to  him  is  not  work. 
He  is  a  large  man,  physically  strong, 
mentally  balanced,  with  his  body  In 
activity  and  power.  He  is  a  giant  in 
capacity  which  he  has  demonstrated  in 
his  system  of  business  and  accumulation 
in  an  occupation  that  means  industry  and 
good  management.  He  is  so  sentimentally 
opposed  to  the  use  of  tobacco  that  he 
never  hires  a  hand  that  uses  it,  nor  keeps 
in  his  emplay  a  tobacco  user.  His  talk 
was  an  admonition  to  the  man  and 
women,  boy  and  girl,  to  do  right  and 
conserve  health  and  character. 

A  Pact  Not  Generally  Recognized 

This  famous  conservationist  said:  "Con- 
servation is  a  matter  of  individual  saving 
All  costs  fall  finally  upon  the  ultimate 
consumer.  When  you  buy  a  hat  you  help 
to  pay  the  merchant's  insurance.  When 
an  American  city  burns,  it  is  the  loss 
of  the  nation,  not  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany, a  fact  that  is  not  as  much  rec- 
ognized as  it  is  true." 

Mr.  White  assured  his  hearers  that 
there  will  be  no  dearth  of  lumber.  There 
are  so  many  substitutes  now  coming  i". 
to  take  the  place  of  timber.  Timber  can 
now  be  raised  in  fifty  years.  Trees  ar3 
like  any  other  crop  and  the  land  grow- 
ing them  should  be  treated  as  land  grow- 
ing crops  and  there  should  be  legislation 
passed  favoring  the  growing  of  such 
crops. 

Lack  of  Home  Ventilation 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  former  health  com- 
missioner of  Chicago,  delivered  several 
fine  addresses,  distributing  his  time 
around  among  different  divisions  of  tho 
congress.  His  strongest  effort  was 
against  the  lack  of  ventilation  in  the 
home,  especially  In  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments. He  asserted  that  there  is  now 
more  consumption  and  tuberculosis  on  the 
farm  than  in  the  city,  due  to  being  cooped 
up  in  poorly  ventilated  sleeping  rooms. 
"Ventilation  is  tho  most  Important  of  all 
means  of  conserving  health." 

"Tho  Church  the  Social  Center"  Is 
practically  the  substance  of  the  religloti.-i 
discussion  that  was  held  In  the  reli£lO'ia 
division.  This  seems  to  be  the  big  ques- 
tion, not  only  In  the  country  church,  but 
In  tho  village  the  church  Is  rapidly  drift- 
ing toward  the  same  ruinous  rocks  by  th.j 
force  of  the  same  tidal  wave  as  the  town 
and   city  ohuroh. 

Offloen  Elected. 

Tho  following  officers  were  elected: 
W.  O.  Whltmore.  Vullev.  president. 
M.  C.  TtUHHctt.  Gibbon,  secretin  v. 
Mr*.  II.  I,.  Keefe.   iValll.lll:  Mih    r  l: 

i  r< ;, M.  Otoeola;  C,  n  Cornell.  Valentin*; 

H  I*  Helntoiir,  I.ewellen:  William  Kin  I 
TemmKch:  J.  A.  (Hlln.  Orrl.  and  K.  P 
VVIImoii.   Chudron,   vice  president. 

Tho  following  executive  committee  was 
elected : 

O.  K.  Condra.  Lincoln;  V.  E.  Wllmui 
HtrnniMliiii'K:  T  K.  ."turves*.  Omaha;  Mrs 
Cole,  Omaha:  Mrs  T.  I  'list.  Kails  f|ty: 
Andrew  Young,  t'rniu:  W.  H.  Ilnnnlnif. 
I'nlon:  In-  W  II  Wilson,  Lincoln,  and 
E.  A.  l!urrictt.  Lincoln 


BOOST  YOUR  PROFITS 


YOUR  cows,  horses  and  other  stock  must  have  fresh,  pure,  life-giving  air!  ^ 
Every  horse  and  cow  gives  off  10 pounds  of  Invisible  moisture  every  day 
full  of  poisonous  carbonic  acid  gas,  full  of  unhealthy  heat!  That  bad  air — 
must  be  carried  away  quickly  and  replaced  with  freak  air.  Bad  air  is  a 
breeding  place  for  germs  and  disease— tuberculosis!  Foul,  moisture-laden  air  is 
what  forms  frost  on  the  ceiling  and  inside  of  roof— frost  that  soon  melts  and  drips 
over  everything— keep3  your  barn  damp,  unsanitary,  dangerous.  40  animals  in  a 
bam  means  a  barrel  af  moisture  coming  out  of  the  lungs  and  pores  of  the  skin, 
with  the  foul  air.  every  day!  And  all  that  moisture  is  kept  in  the  barn,  to  be 
breathed  and  exhaled  again  and  again  by  your  stock,  unless  carried  away. 

The  KING  A  ERA  TOR 

solves  the  problem  of  correctly  ventilating  your  barn. 
It  is  absolutely  automatic  in  action.  Draws  out  the 
impure  air  and  the  moisture  it  holds,  replacing  it 
with  fresh,  pure  dry  air— without  drafts.  It  in- 
sures the  health  of  your  stock— helps  prevent 
tuberculosis,  etc.  It  means  a  bigger  milk  produc- 
tion—more beef  on  your  cattle— more  muscle  on 
your  horses.  It  saves  feed  money-  prevents  rot- 
ting of  barn— saves  doctor  bills  for  yourself  and  family 
now  caused  by  going  into  damp  barn  full  of  germ-laden  air 

Lasts  as  long  as  any  barn.  Made  of  heavily  galvanized  steel 
washers.  bolt3,  braces  screens— all  galvanized.  Shape  protects 
the  King  against  most  severe  wind  pressure.  Beautifaly  coated 
with  alumimum.  Screens  keep  birds  out.  Snow  or  rain  can't  get 
in.  Built  along  scientific  lines — absolutely  correct  in  every  detail— 
every  feature  protected.  No  one  else  can  build  a  ventilator  like 
the  King  Aerator. 


FINE,  NEW  BOOK  FREE 

Send  in  name  now  on  postal  for  book,  price,  and  all  other 
facts.   This  13  too  important  to  pass  by.    Your  cows  and 
your  profits  are  at  stake.    Why  Dot  find  otit  at  least.  It 
is  the  best  move  yo«  can  make  Tight  now.    Mail  postal 
NOW  or  tear  out  this  advertisement  and  write  the  first 
chance  you  get.  A  postal  will  do.  Address 

Galvanized 

Steel 
Cupola  Co. 

11 79 Vine  St, 

Owatonrta.  «^ 
Minnesota 


Another  New  Factor v 

T  Making  the  — «■ 

Waterloo  boy 


RELIABLE,  LOW-PRICED 
POWER  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

again  to  increase  the 


p  It  has  been  necessary 
capacity  of  our  factory—  (although  it  was  already  among  the 
biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  world) 


in  order  to  meet  the  constant 

EncTrmous  Increase  in  Ihe  demnnd  for  the  Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  E,n  = 
gines.    No  stronger  proof  ;>f  High  Quality  at  a  low  price  could  be  asked. 


THE  WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


has  many  strong  points  of  merit  not  possessed  by  any  other 

Simply  built — a  woman  or  child  can  operate  it;  reliable  the  year  round ,  mosi 
for  its  weight  and  rating;  automatic  in  action,  frost 
proof,  economical  and   durable.    Equipped  to  use 
either  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

Guaranteed  lor  5  Years.   Undersells  every 
therhigh  grade  engine  made. 

Investigate — Write  us  for  Free  Illustrated 
atalog  telling  all  about  these  engines. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
US  W.  3rd  Ave.,         Waterloo.  Iowa 


engine. 

powerful 


The  Silo  That  Won! 


Wn  admit  it  wim  no  ennv  mutter  to  put  Btto  PftOtprlML    Our  tmlofl  in  n  nlnglo  diiy 

tho  Sau.nuw  at  tho  top.   Tho  greater  part  have  totaled  687  Silos. 

of  BOVen  yean  pQMOa  before  Dnlrvmon  Tho  Soirinnw  ftlnuUt  ^troiie  nml  inunnvflhloft*  » 

and  Stockmen  rumo  to  know  tho  Hnglimw  \t\\i  fit?  Miywrappr.  N"  Pimm  can  twitl  II  or  tilt 

a*  tho  ono  I >ett  Silo.   Durum  thorn*  mom-ii  it  <<r*biflllon  IU foundation.  Ami  rw  i  \  |>..tin.l  <>f 

niirM,  wo  popularized  tlio  All-Hteel  Door  i^lnr-  ilmt  n-.-*  Into  n  s.t.  m  iu  .   i  hrlj  ht 


)  mine;  ftnd  wn  OMiS&M  tin'  noMF-flin 

1  r  Anchor;  thrn  tho  Hiiuimiw  Hn«o 

Am  Inir;  mi. I  tho  Anirlo  riteol  Itil>.  whlrh 
murk*  fliml  pirfMtlon  In  rlllo  l.ulMimt.  •« 
In  thorn* » nvon  vt-urrt  wo' vo  urow n  from  ono 
Hiunll  Hilo  |»1  ii tit  to  iho  hun'\  tiiixlorn  no 


and  clean.  That'll  why  lna<linff  fariiH-raeli. 
UIviIaI  °"r  l,'-,k  >»r-<viv    Ihi  > 

nine ;  1 1.. i       i... H  vi  ii 

M  why  oiiHirlonrod  Dairyman  and  Murk ulan 
aaaawhajaaM  naMinf  nplulnawa    P  •••ml  •■•nk 
r.  Im 1 1 •  I ■•< i it i,  Itjii'k  (U.l>i  roturn  mall. 


The  McClure  Company  (lormerly  Fnrmera  Handy  Wmron  Company) 

Saitlnaw.  Mich.    D««  Uolnaa.  fa.    Mlnnaaota  Tranafrr.  Minn.   ft.  Worth.  T-i     Cairn.  111. 


GET  TWO  NEIGHBORS  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 


The   Twentieth   Century  Farmer 

i follow  your  own  sulisoript ion  for  ono  your,  mik!  wo 
trill  lend  ALL  THREE  FOR  $3.00.  You  can  thus 
•jot  your  own  sul iHoript ion  free;  or,  in  lliis  cluh  plnn, 
^ro1  oach  :it  $1  n  yonr,  instond  of  tho  roiruhir  price 
of  $]'>()  per  yonr. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March  8,  1913. 


"Olympic"  (iUu»trated)-$1500 

33  H.  P.  four-cylinder  touring  car,  completely  equipped.  Elec- 
tric starter  and  lights  are  optional,  at  an  extra  cost  of  $225. 


"Majestic"-  $1975 
45  H.  P.  four-cylinder  touring  car,  completely 
equipped  and  fitted  with  electric  starter  and 
lights. 


"Sultanic"— $2650 

65  H.  P.  six-cylinder  touring  car,  seven-passen- 
ger, completely  equipped  and  fitted  with  electric 
starter  and  lights.  Five-passenger,  $2500. 


First  Among  Comfortable 
Cars — And  Why 


You've  made  up  your  mind  that  you 
want  comfort  in  your  car  this  year. 

And  you  know  the  Jackson  has 
always  been  a  comfortable  car. 

In  view  of  this  reputation,  and  the 
experience  back  of  it,  we  believe 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  this 
year — more  than  ever  before — the 
Jackson  stands  first  among  easy 
riding  cars. 

This  experience  goes  back  eleven 
years  in  the  automobile  industry; 
and  twenty  years  farther  in  the 
carriage  building  business. 

There  we  learned  the  value  of  full 
elliptic  springs;  so  we  use  four  on 
every  Jackson  model. 

There  we  learned  that  high  seat 
backs  and  soft  thick  cushions  are 
easiest  riding ;  so  we  build  Jackson 
seatbackstoshoulderheight,make 
the  cushions  10  inches  thick  and 


tilt  them  a  trifle  toward  the  rear. 
Long  wheelbases  and  large  wheels 
and  tires  help  make  the  car  ride 
easier.  All  Jacksons  have  long 
wheelbases  and  large  wheels  and 
tires.) 

Our  engineers  do  their  share  toward 
comfort  by  determining  the  right 
weight  and  balancing  it  correctly; 
by  providing  enough  power,  and  a 
reserve;  by  designing  a  mechan- 
ism that  is  silent,  faithful  and 
durable. 

Comfort  has  been  a  hobby  with  us 

for  years;  and  we  give  you  the 
maximum  result  of  our  experience 
and  study  and  experiments  in 
these  Jacksons. 

Write  today!  for  his  name  and  the 
handsome  new  catalog. 

Have  the  Jackson  dealer  give  you 
a  ride  over  your  own  roads. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,       1440  E.  Main  St. 


JACKSON,  MICH. 


One  of  the  large  wheat  fields  in  the  SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT,  Lo- 
gan County,  Colorado.  This  field  yielded  46  bu.  per  acre.  This  is  the  finest 
farm  land  in  the  West,  and  we  are  selling1  it  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  One 
crop  pays  for  the  land.  Finest  soil  and  water.  Close  to  market.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  free  circular.  PLATTE  RIVER  VALLEY  LAND  CO., 
1119-22  City  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Will  make  a  very  attractive  pro- 
position to  agents.  I  have  a  splen- 
did assortment  of  land  in  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota  and  Montana. 
Write  me.  My  proposition  in- 
cludes a  liberal  commission  for 
selling1.  D.  J.  McMahon,  818  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 


17171717  Literature 
riS.IL.d  interested 


rill  be  sent  to  anyone 
i  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley — the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
l':ilimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa 
tion,  Sacramento. 


CALIFORNIA 


WE 
SEU 
IT 


Orchardists  are  making 

Fortunes 

in  Fruit 

i  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Farms,  dairies,  vineyards,  orchards, 
stock  and  chicken  ranches,  targe  and 

ill.   WrUetaday  for  literature  and  list  of 'pit 

E.  D.  CRAWFORD  St  CO. 
742  Market  Street  S*d  Frvta 


T  h  •  Province  off  I  has  several 

Manitoba&HT£ 

trlcte  that  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agrlculturaJ  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

thla  Province  has  no  superior 
and  In  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 

century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail- 
ways Convenient;  Soil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bouebt  at 
reasonable  prices. 
For  Further  Particular*,  addresa 


W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


Economical  Method 

of  Harvesting  Corn 

fCON.WUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 
effects  of  a  monopoly  in  its  power  to  set 
the  prices  of  silos  where  it  pleases.  If 
this  is  true,  the  farmers  have  only  them- 
selves to  thank  for  it.  Co-operation  in 
any  branch  of  industry  will  put  an  end 
to  extortion.  High  price  is  no  argument 
against  the  silo.  The  silo  at  present 
prices  is  profitable.  Some  enthusiasts 
claim  that  any  silo  will  pay  for  itself  in 
one  season  and  leave  a  margin  of  profit 
besides.  But  if  it  pays  for  itself  in  two 
seasons,  reckoning  on  the  food  value,  It 
would  still  be  enormously  profitable.  And 
still  there  would  be  the  manurial  value 
to  figure  into  the  account. 

The  ordinary  purchaser  of  a  silo  ordi- 
narily demands  in  it  better  material  than 
he  has  in  his  own  house  furniture.  It 
must  be  tank  stock-  of  the  very  first 
quality.  There  must  be  no  knots  and  no 
sap  in  the  wood.  It  must  be  clear  and 
straight-grained,  the  finest  quality  of 
lumber  that  it  is  possible  to  buy.  Now 
this  is  clear  economic  foolishness.  No 
one  builds  a  barn  or  other  outhouses  of 
such  expensive  material,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  insist  in  having  it 
in  silos  at  such  a  great  expense.  There 
are  some  silo  manufacturers  who  build 
silos  for  their  own  use  out  of  material 
that  their  customers  reject.  Of  course, 
if  a  man  has  money  to  spend,  and  can 
afford  to  pay  for  such  material,  he  might 
as  well  spend  it  in  silo  stock  as  in  any 
other  form  of  luxury.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. Any  lumber  that  is  good  enough 
for  barns  or  any  other  outbuildings  is 
good  enough  for  a  silo.  Farmers  reject 
a  piece  that  has  a  knot  in  it,  not  know- 
ing that  the  knot,  with  the  surrounding 
wood  tissue,  if  the  knot  is  sound,  will 
outlast  and  outweather  the  rest  of  the 
piece  in  which  it  was  found.  If  the  farm- 
ers would  content  themselves  with  a 
lower  grade  of  material  they  would  be 
able  to  command  a  lower  price. 

Silage  Helps  Out  the  Pasture 

Silage  is  not  merely  a  winter  feed.  Per- 
haps its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  affords  an  abundant  succulent  feed 
during  the  heated  periods  when  the  pas- 
tures are  brown  and  bare  and  afford 
very  little  nourishment.  These  pastures 
lose  their  value  just  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  needed;  when  the  live  stock 
need  special  nourishment  to  sustain  them 
in  their  conflict  with  various  pasture 
insects.  Here  is  where  silage  plays  one 
of  its  important  roles.  The  live  stock 
may  be  shielded  in  the  barn  lot  or  in  the 
sheds  during  the  daytime,  when  insects 
are  most  active;  they  may  receive  there 
an  abundance  of  appetizing  and  nourish- 
ing silage,  and  be  turned  out  at  night 
upon  the  pasture,  where  they  will  be  free 
from  daytime  pests.  The  effect  of  such 
a  method  as  this  upon  production,  either 
of  dairy  products  or  of  beef  products, 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Silage  Not  for  Cattle  Alone 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  silage  Is 
fit  food  only  for  dairy  cattle.  How  such 
an  idea  ever  arose  is  difficult  to  see.  It 
is  an  ideal  food  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
Like  any  other  food,  it  should  be  fed  in 
limited  amounts,  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  animal  to  which  it  is  given. 
Horses  thrive  upon  it;  beef  cattle  pro- 
duce with  it  better  than  with  any  other 
form  of  roughage.  Sheep  make  adequate 
and  economic  use  of  it;  hogs  and  chick- 
ens will  eat  it  in  small  amounts.  Let  no 
one  ever  think  of  putting  up  a  silo  simply 
for  hogs  and  chickens;  it  is  a  universal, 
all-around  roughage  for  live  stock— suc- 
culent, appetizing  and  productive.  It  is 
said  -that  when  all  items  of  expense  are 
figured  into  the  account,  silage,  the  best 
carbohydrate  roughage  that  is  known, 
can  be  produced  at  $2  per  ton.  This 
makes  it  the  cheapest  ration  of  its  kind 
to  be  found.  No  hay,  equal  in  nutritive 
value,  can  be  had  for  any  such  sum  as 
that. 

As  already  has  been  stated,  silage  is 
principally  a  carbohydrate  ration — that 
is,  it  is  a  heat,  energy,  fat-producing 
food;  it  does  not  furnish  the  animal  with 
the  proper  supply  of  muscle,  bone,  nerve- 
building  food.  It  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  use  of  some  protein  roughage, 
such  as  alfalfa,  clover  or  any  other  le- 
guminous roughage.  When  used  in  this 
way,  the  greatest  and  most  economic 
results  are  obtained. 


$25 


LOW  ONE-WAY 
COLONIST  FARES 

March  15  to  April  15, 1913 

<£9  A  from  Omaha  to  California 
«P«)v  and  Pacific  Northwest. 

Various  points  in  Utah, 
Idaho  and  Montana. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  visit  this  rich,  and 
growing  section  of  the  west  and 
select  a  farm  home  for  yourself 
and  family  where  large  crops  and 
handsome  profits  are  made  from 
small  tracts  of  land  planted  to 
orchards  or  truck  gardens.  Some 
crop  matures  every  season  of  the 
year — your  land  is  never  idle. 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric 
Block  Safety  Signals. 
Dustless  Roadbed.  Double  Track. 

For  literature  and   further  infor- 
mation relative  to  fares,  routes,  etc, 
call  on  nearest  Union  Pa- 
cific    representative,  or 
address 

GERRIT  FORT.  P.  T.  AT 

1523  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Market  Place 


SEEDS 


SEED  CORN,  MILLET  AND  TIM 
othy  seed   that  will    grow.   E.  Doolty. 

Selma,  la. 


ALFALFA  SEED — WEI T E  FOR  PRICE 
and    sample.    J.    L.    Maxson,  Buffalo 

Gap,  S.  D. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  OPERATE  AND 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  vulcan- 
izers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak 
ing,  moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Free 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  0 
St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SHORTHAND  —  UNIGRAPH  IS 
quickly  learned,  rapid  and  readable, 
excels  all  others;  pays  best;  beginner  - 
booklet,  10c.    Unigraph  Co.,  Omaha,  Nel 


TYPEWRITERS 


$15  CASH  WITH  ORDER  BUYS  REM- 
ington  or  Smith  Premier,  guaranteed  one 
year.    Central  Typewriter  Exchange,  1*09 

Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


COMMISSION"  MERCHANTS 


POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  BUTTE'- 
wanted,  highest  market  price;  egg  cases 
furnished  free.   Perry  &  Co..  Omaha. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  infor- 
mation -3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  it 
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Five  Cents  the  Copy  Omaha,  March  15,  1913  Number  640 


A  Hint 
of  the 
VALUES 
in  the 

Sears 


*59 


Gets 

Triple  Panel 
Auto  Seat  ^ 

Buggy 


Roebuck 
Vehicle 
Book  I 


Over  49,000 
sold  because 

farmers  can  easily 
see  the  value  offered. 
Up  to  the  minute  in  style  and 
finish.    Materials  and  construction 
that  make  it  easy  for  us  to  guarantee 
absolute  satisfaction  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  buggy.  Triple  rianel  auto  seat,  genu 
ine  leather  upholstering,  highest  type  body 
construction,  triple  braced  shafts,  best  wheels 
made,  full  wrought  filth  wheel,  real  long  distance 
self  oiling  axle.    New  Style  Auto  Skeleton  Top. 
Shipped  from  warehouse  near  you.    Price,  $59.90. 

Over  100  Other  Bargains 

You  should  have  the  Sears- Roebuck  Vehicle  Book  before  you 
order  your  new  buggy,  surrey,  wagon  or  vehicle  of  any  kind.  It 
is  a  reliable  guide  to  highest  quality,  lowest  prices  and  the  greatest 
value  for  every  dollar.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  contains 
complete   and  accurate  descriptions  of  over  100  styles  of 
vehicles.    You  will  find  it  easy  to  select  the  vehicle 
you  want,  and  easy  to  compare  our  quality 
and  prices. 

Send  a  Postal  Now 

Thousands  of  others  are  saving  from 
$35.00  to  $50.00  by  ordering  their  vehicles 
through  the  Sears  -  Roebuck  Special 
Vehicle  Book.    Why  not  send  a  postal 
card,  see  for  yourself  the  many  styles, 
the  snappy  designs  and  the  low  prices? 
Read  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are 
made  of.    Read  our  straightforward  guaran 
tee  of  absolute  satisfaction.    Then  decide 
where  you  will  buy  your  vehicles  for  1913, 
But  send  for  the  book  now.    A  postal 
will  do. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago 


Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

^dk  IT'S  UP  TO  YOU  to  say  what  thresher  will  thresh  your  grain  this  Ik 
m\      I   season.    It's  your  grain.    You  worked  hard  to  grow  and  harvest 

it.    You  pay  your  thresh  bill.    You  cannot  afford  to  hire  an  out-  ^ 
fit  that  will  waste  your  grain.    You  have  worked  hard  for  a  profit  and 
you  should  have  it.    You  cannot  afford  to  divide  it  with  the  straw  pile. 
Your  good  business  judgment  tells  you  so. 

Every  bushel  that  goes  into  your  straw  pile  is  money  right  out  of  your 
pocket.    You  can  save  the  amount  of  your  thresh  bill  by  hiring  a 

Red  River  Special 

todo  your  threshing.  It  will  save  more  grain  for  you.  It  will  waste  less  of  your  time 
It  will  do  your  job  quicker.  It  will  clean  your  grain  better.  It  will  pay  you.  It 
is  the  only  thresher  made  which  uses  the  only  true  and  sure  method  of  separa- 
tion.   It  beats  the  grain  out  of  the  straw  just  like  you  would  do  with  a  pitchfork. 

The  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the  Gun."  the  patented  Grate  and  Check 
Plate  and  the  Shakers  which  toss  the  straw  up  and  beat  it  like  you  do  with  a 
pitchfork,  save  all  the  grain  for  you,  whether  it  be  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  peas, 
rice,  alfalfa,  timothy,  or  any  other  grass  seed. 

J.  J.  Porter  and  nine  other  farmers  of  Geneseo.  Kas.,  Wm  Bromier  and  four 
other  farmers  of  Andover,  S.  Dak.,  A.  J.  Weber  and  twelve  other  farmers  of 
Crawford,  Texas,  say:  "The  Red  River  Special  does  the  best  work  in  grain 
saving  and  we  want  no  other." 

Have  your  threshing  done  this  year  with  a  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL. 
It  will  save  your  tkresk  bill.    Write  for  proof. 


Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Builders  of  Threshing  Machinery,  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 


THFt 


¥  OF 

THESE 
BOOKLETS 

FREE 


Cheap,  Profitable  Farm  Lands 


For  Stock,  Poultry  and  Hog  raising,  Dairying,  Fruit  grow- 
ing, Truck  Crops,  Alfalfa  yields  and  General  Farming,  the 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES  present  soil,  climaUc  and  market  condi- 
tions unsurpassed  by  any  other  region. 

Farm  land  values  are  most  tempting.  Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from 
$6  an  acre  up;  improved  properties  range  from  $i0  to  $  i0  per  acre. 

THE   SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  or  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway 

will  help  you  find  a  desirable  farm  location  where  two  and  three  crops 
grow  annually.  Alfalfa  produces  4  to  6  tons,  Corn  yields  60  to  100  bu., 
Truck  crops  make  $100  to  $400,  Apple  Orchards  $  100  to  $500  per  acre, 
and  Beef  and  Pork  are  produced  at  3  to  4  cts.  per  lb. 
Let  us  know  in  what  state  and  branch  of  farming  you  are  interested- 
Information  given  and  free  publications  furnished  on  application 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  &  Industrial  Ascot,  Room  94      Wajhinetoo,  D.  C. 


Get  greater  use  and  profit  from  your  vehicles 
by  keeping  them  well  finished  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Buggy  and  Auto  Paint 


Like  all  the  other  Sherwin-Williams  Fin- 
ishes this  paint  is  prepared  particularly  for 
its  purpose.  It  paints  and  varnishes  at 
one  operation,  and  is  designed  for  use 
on  buggies,  automobiles,  carriages  and 
sleighs.  It  gives  a  hard  durable  gloss 
finish  which  may  be  washed  and  rubbed 
without  marring.  Sherwin  Williams 
Buggy  and  Auto  Paint  is  but  one  of  the 


manv  Sherwin  Willums  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes for  firm  use  It  is  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere,  in  8  "olor>  as  well  as  black 
and  clear    Ask  for  color  cards. 

If  you  will  simplv  drop  us  a  line  we 
shall  be  more  than  glad  to  send  you  our 
free  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm."  It  is  interesting,  prac- 
tical and  worth  reading 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co  ,  6»2  Canal  RU  ,  Cleveland.  0. 


Let  Me  Send  YOU 

My  Wonderful  New 

Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 

On  90  Days'  rnrr 
v     TRIAL  ■  flC  C 


I'm  not  asking  you  to  buy  it.  understand  that?  I'm  not  asking  you  to  bur  this  separator  or  even 
promise  to  buy  it.   I  simply  want  to  send  it  to  you  so  that  you  can.  test  it  out  right  oa  your 
own  farm  free.    1  know  what  this  separator  of  mine  is     1  know  what  it  will  do     I  know 
that  there  isn't  another  separator  in  the  world  at  any  price  that  Is  even  la  the  same  class 
with  It.    I  know  these  things  because  I  have  found  them  out  by  an  actual,  personal  Inves- 
tigation of  the  separator  Itself  right  oa  ray  owa  modern  dairy  farm . 

Why!  when  my  own  experts  came  to  me  and  told  me  the  results  of  their  final  testa  on  this  machine, 
on  which  they  had  been  working  for  three  years  I'll  confess  1  didn  t  think  such  things  were  oossibd 
after  listing  the  separator  itself.  I  know  that  they  were  justified  a  hundred  times  over  in  a  very  ctau 

Now.  1  want  to  give  you  exactly  ths  same  chance  I  had     1  wane  you  to  take  this  separator  to 
yooT  farm  and  test  it  in  every  way  you  can  think  of-    Then,  at  the  end  of  the  free  trial-   if  yoa 
can't  honestly  say;    "Galloway.  I  wouldn't  be  withoutthe  machine  you  sent  me  at  any  price' 
then  just  ship  it  back  to  me.   r  U  pay  the  freight  both  ways—the  free  trial  won  tcoat  you  a  single  ~,ent 

Save  $25  to  $50  on  the  First  Cost  Alone 

If  you  do  decide  to  keep  the  separator  after  the  free  trial.  I'll  let  you  have  it  at  actual  factory  > 
me  smalt  factory  profit  added     You  pay  no  middleman's  profit--!  sell  direct  from  my  factory  to 

UflPWrite  for  My  Great  Special  1913  Offer 

Positively  the  greatest  offer  '  - 
write  at  once,  I'll  tell  you  how  you 
partly  or  entirely  free  and  withot 

Cow  Book 


get  one  c 
hout  any  work  or 


FREE! 


If  »OU>  - 

eae  wonderful  separators  either 

aastng  either 

If  you  write  at  once  Ml  send  yon  a  copy  of  the  great 
Galloway  Cow  Book  absolutely  free  The  only  book  of 
its  kind  in  the  world-  A  complete  manual  of  dairying 
for  the  fdrmer  Worth  hundreds  of  dollars  priced 
regularly  atil  25     I'M  send  it  free  *nd  pustpai 


gather  with  my  biff  separator  catalog 
ulars  of  my  great  uffers  if  yoa  II  just  « 
or  letter  RIGHT  AW  A.  tf     Write  today 


id  fu 

>nd  mt 
NOW 


Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  Wm.  Galloway  Co 
413  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 


You  can  Easily  Blow 
f        Smoke  through 


them.    And  they  absorb  mois 
ture  like  a  blotter     It  goes  . 
right  through  to  the  outer  surface  and 
quickly  evaporates. 

Ventlplex  Pails 

Keep  the  horse's  shoulders  and  neck  la  good  pulling  condition.    Prevent  all  sores,  galls,  etc., 
resulting  from  poor  fitting  collars.    Ventlplex  Pads  are  made  of  our  patent  Ventlplex  fabric. 
It's  soft,  cool  and  comfortable  on  the  horse  and  easily  washed  when  soiled.  AsK  your  dealer 
>show  you  the  Ventlplex  Pad.  If  he  hasn't  them  In  stock,  write  us 

BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.,   Makers ot famous  »suy-on" Biantet  Oeol   25 ,  BURLIHGTON,  WIS. 
Canadian  Address— Windsor.  Ont. 


When  writing  to  the  advertisers  on  this  page 
be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Elmer  Knew 

Teacher — Elmer,  you  may  define 
he  word,  "respect." 

Little  Elmer — It's  the  feeling  one 
dd  has  for  another  what  can  lick 
lim. 

Not  a  Matter  of  Color 
Grocer — What  kind  of  tea  do  you 

vant,  little  girl — black  or  green? 
Little  Girl — Oh,  it  doesn't  matter. 

5apa  and  mamma   are   both  color 

)lind. 

What  He  Got 
Little  Girl — What'd  you   get  for 
Christmas? 

Little  Boy — A  lot  o'  toys,  an  en- 
;ine,  whole  lots  of  candy,  nuts  an' 
ake,  an'  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 
*  ® 
Musical  Appreciation 
Big  Sister — I  do  hope  papa  will 
ake  me  to  the  concert.    I'm  so  fond 
if  music. 

Small  Brother — Then  why  don't 
ou  never  let  me  play  my  drum  in 
he  house? 

It  Paid 

Father — Willie,  why  are  you  so 
laughty? 

Willie — 'Cause  mamma  gives  me 
nickel  every  time  I  promise  to  be 

ood,  an'  she  never  asks  me  to  be 

ood  'less  I'm  naughty. 

An  Open  Countenance 
•  Tommy,"    said    the  visitor,  "I 
iear  your  father  gave  you  a  new 
atch  for  your  birthday.    Was  it  a 
unting  case  watch?" 

No,  ma'am,"  answered  Tommy. 
It  was  a  bare-faced  watch." 

A    Good  Medicine 

Mother — Johnny,  did  you  take 
our  cough  medicine  regularly  in 
chool,  as  I  told  you? 

Johnny — No'm;  Tommy  Rodd 
iked  it  an'  he  gimme  an  apple  for  it. 

Disposed  of^the  Family 
"I  ate  a  worm,"  said  a  little  tot 
i  the  kindergarten.  The  teacher, 
hinking  that  perhaps  the  child  had 
eally  done  such  a  thing,  protested 
armly  over  the  undesirability  of 
he  proceeding. 

"Why,  just  think,"  she  said,  as  a 
inal  argument,  "how  badly  the 
iamma  worm  felt  to  have  her  little 
aby  eaten  up." 

"I  ate  she's  mamma,  too,"  was 
he  triumphant  rejoinder  that 
roved  too  much  for  the  teacher. 

Kipling  Endorsed. 
A  quick-witted  Chicago  young- 
ter,  convicted  of  some  childish  fault, 
fas  mildly  reprimanded  by  his 
ather.  His  mother,  on  the  other 
and,  considered  the  offense  serious, 
nd  the  well-scolded  lad  presently 
r»und  himself  en  route  for  bed  in  the 
ay  time.  From  the  safe  vantage  of 
he  upper  landing  he  fired  this  part- 
ng  ahot: 

"It's  true  enough,  evidently!  The 
emale  of  the  species  i:i  more  savage 
lian  the  male!" 

An  Old  Prescription. 

"Mother,"  asked  John,  "did  Moses 
iave  the  same  indigestion  as  father 
las?"  i 

"Why,  John,  What  do  you  mean?" 
nean?" 

"Well,  it  says  In  the  Sunday  school 
psson  that  the  Lord  nave  Mosses  two 
nblets." 
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Series  of  Articles  on  Co-opemlion 


|ARMBltfl  must  get  together,  work  together,  Ml  act 
I  "WT^  I  unitedly  in  sufficient  mm  to  demand  attention  and 
I  A    J  e  their 

The  farmers  feed  mid  clothe  the  world.     If  they 
should   act    together   they   might  have  the  world  at 
their  feet,  begging  for  food  and  clothes. 

Farmers  will  not  unite,  In  very  largo  numbers,  in  tiny  co- 
operative movement  until  they  have  learned  bj  netunl,  personal 
experience  what   benefits  co-operation  Is  sure  to  bring  them. 

Next  week  we  will  begin  the  publication  of  n  series  of 
articles  upon  co-operation,  which  will  ex  pin  1 11  and  exemplify 
both  methods  of  co-operation  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  farmers  getting  together  and  acting  unitedly. 

The  Twentieth  t'entitry  Farmer  will  give  Its  renders  the 
best  that  rnn  bo  gnthered  from  experience  mid  observation, 
handling  the  suhlorl  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fnnner.  The 
products  of  the  farm  should  reach  the  consumer  by  ns  direct  a 
route  as  possible.  This  means  the  useless  middleman  should 
be  eliminated. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

A  Good  Indication 

Lawyer — Wrhat  is  the  defendant's 
reputation  for  truth  and  veracity? 
Witness — Good. 

Lawyer — What  do  you  personally 
know  about  him? 

Witness — Well,  he  was  always  the 
last  man  in  the  neighborhood  to  see 
the  first  spring  robin. 

Patrick  of  the  Left  Hand 

Pat,  who  was  left-handed,  was 
being  sworn  in  as  a  witness  in  the 
West  Side  court  of  Denver,  Colo. 

"Hold  up  your  right  hand,''  said 
the  judge. 

Up  went  Pat's  left  hand. 

"Hold  up  your  right  hand,  '  com- 
manded the  judge  sternly. 

"Sure  and  I  am,  yer  honor,  '  de- 
clared Pat.  "Me  right  hand's  on  me 
left-hand  side." — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 

Had  Changed  the  Water 

He  had  asked  an  unsuspecting 
friend  to  take  a  cross-country  walk, 
and  had  picked  a  route  that  ran 
through  the  long-unvisited  scenes  of 
his  childhood.  His  l'ond  recollec- 
tion presented  every  last  one  of 
them  to  view — the  orchard,  the 
meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wildwood 
and  every  loved  spot  which  his  in- 
fancy knew.  Finally  he  pointed  to 
a  very  small  mud  pond. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  when  I 
was  a  boy  I  used  to  bathe  in  that 
mudhole?" 

"Yes,"  answered  his  friend,  wear- 
ily, "and  it  doesn't  look  as  though 
they  had  changed  the  water  since.  ' 

A  Tight  Place. 

Colgate  Hoyt,  jr.,  at  a  dinner  in 
New  York,  told  a  story  about  Wash- 
ington. 

"When  Colonel  Lee,"  he  said, 
"was  getting  up  a  subscription  for  a 
monument  to  the  Pater  Patriae,  he 
called  on  a  certain  rich  man. 

"But  the  rich  man  refused  to 
subscribe. 

"  'No,  sir,'  said  he.  'I  see  no 
necessity  for  a  monument  to  Wash- 
ington. His  fame  is  undying,  sir 
He  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all 
his  countrymen.' 

"'Is  he  enshrined  In  your  heart" 
asked  Colonel  Lee. 

"  'He  is,  sir. 

"  'Then  all  I  have  to  say,  replied 
the  colonel,  "is  that  he  is  in  a  tight 
place.'  " 

Vie  Miirdock   Followed  Cop) 

Victor  Murdoc.k.  the  red-headed 
Kansas  representative  and  editor, 
does  not  speak  French.  His  wile  and 
daughter  aro  abroad  Recently, 
wh-n  near  Paris,  they  wrote  to  the 
head  of  the  family.  In  the  letter 
they  snld  their  address  would  bo 
found  printed  on  the  envelope. 

Mr.  Murdnck  took  their  word  lot- 
It,  and  addressed  his  rcph  as  per  ln- 
■trurtlons.  He  "followed  copy"' 
down  to  the  period.  In  his  wifo'H 
annwer  he  got  a  translation  of  what 
he  hud  written.    This  was  it: 

"Madam  Victor  Murdock,  Motel 
Grand  Prix  ICvory  room  with  bath. 
Situated  In  large  park.  Tennis 
courts  nlongHlde,  Hot  and  cold 
water.  Private  dining  rooms.  Mour- 
tnelon,  nenr  Paris.  Frnnce." 

And  the  herd  part  of  is  Hint  It  Is 
true. 
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Mew  Spirit  in  Farm  Life  Quite  Evident 

How  the  Automobile  Contributes  to  Efficiency  of  Labor  and  Joy  of  Living 


OCIOLOGY  presents  no  more  inter- 

Sesting  or  profitable  study  than 
the  study  of  the  conditions  and 
causes  that  have  resulted  in  the 
change — a  change  so  marked  as 

  almost  to  constitute  a  revolution— 

in  the  conditions  that  are  most 
osely  related  to  agricultural  efficiency  and  to 
gricultural  life.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
lat  the  quality  of  a  man's  work  reacts  upon 
e  man  himself;  that  the  kind  of 
ork  that  a  man  does  is  one  of  the 
■incipal  elements  that  determine 
hat  kind  of  a  man  he  shall  be. 

In  the  early  days  of  agriculture 
iroughout  this  territory,  the  work 
as  principally  done  by  mere  muscu- 
r  effort.  No  one  can  measure  the 
utalizing  effect  of  mere  muscular 
bor  upon  the  man  that  exerts  him- 
lf  in  no  other  way.  When  a  man's 
itire  energy  is  consumed  in  unre- 


a  revolution  in  domestic  and  industrial  condi- 
tions. 

This  change  is  strikingly  demonstrated  in 
the  changed  attitude  that  the  ordinary  man  sus- 
tains to  political  matters.  A  few  years  ago 
the  floating  vote  was  the  most  disreputable  vote 
cast  at  election  time.  Today,  the  floating,  in- 
dependent vote  represents  the  best  there  is  in 
universal  suffrage,  because  it  is  a  self-poised, 
self-reliant,  independent,  individual  vote.  Past 


IF 


itted,  unrelieved  physical  toil,  there 

nothing  left  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
cise his  mind,  or  to  develop  social 
tivities,  or  to  learn  how  to  live,  to 
ake  an  art  of  living.  The  man 
hose  energy  is  given  exclusively  to 
e  grinding  necessities  of  unremit- 
ng  toil  is  thereby  excluded  from  the 
)ssibilities  of  life,  higher  in  quality, 
ore  elevated  in  aim.  It  will  be  dif- 
?ult,  unless  this  condition  of  affairs 

changed,  to  raise  such  a  man  very 
igh  above  the  level   of   the  brut 
eation. 

In  the  early  days,  the  haying  on 
e  farm  was  done  exclusively  by 
ind.  The  grass  was  mowed  with  a 
ythe,  was  raked  by  hand  into  wind- 
»wg,  shocked  by  hand  and  handled 
r  hand.  At  harvest  time  the  grain 
as  cut  by  hand,  bound  by  hand  and 
ireshed  by  hand.  Most  of  the  la- 
>r  of  seeding  and  of  cultivating  the 
ops  was  done  by  hand.  The  hoe 
•■is  at  first  the  only  implement  in 
le  cultivation  of  hoed  crops.,  Later 
ime  the  double  shovel  with  a  single 
>rse  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
irn  It  Is  not  strange  that,  doing 
ott  of  his  labor  by  hand,  driven  to 
le  extreme  of  physical  endurance  by 
le  necessity  of  providing  for  himself 
nd  Ink  family,  that  the  farmer  did  not  develop 
is  Intellectual  powerH,  did  not  become  a  free, 
idependent,  original  thinker.  Hi's  energy  was 
xhausted  In  other  channels.  There  was  no 
nrpliiB  left  out  of  which  he  might  cultivate  and 
evelop  the  humanizing  side  or  life.  Now  all 
his  condition  of  affairs  is  largely  passing  by.  It. 
ould  be  a  dfflcult  matter  today,  except  in  raro 
istances,  to  find  the  kind  of  man  upon  our 
arm«  typified  by  the  "man  with  the  hoe."  Tho 
hange  Is  so  marked  as  to  amount  virtually  to 


An  Automobilogue 

The  auto  stood  beside  the  road — all  mournfully  it  stood, 
With  wheels  a-limp  and  sorrow  in  the  drooping  of  its  hood- 
"O  woe  is  me!"  it  gasped  and  wept,  and  "Woe  is  me!"  once 
more. 

"Injustices  of  many  sorts  have  cut  me  to  the  core. 


"They  take  me  out  to  have  a  ride — and  suddenly,  alas! 
They  find  that  through  an  oversight  I  haven't  any  gas. 
Who  sets  the  blame?     Do  they  themselves?     That's  how 

the  case  snould  be; 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  hoot  and  howl  and  curse  at  me. 


'Ahead  of  me  I  see  a  place  where  glass  is  on  the  path — 
A  puncture  comes,  and  instantly  there  is  a  time  of  wrath, 
Instead  of  censuring  the  one  whose  duty  'twas  to  see, 
They  curse  the  tire  man,  curse  the  tire,  and  double-dash- 
blank  me! 

"Transmission  troubles  will  occur,  unless  ere  they  commence 
My  owner  exercises  care  and  likewise  common  sense; 
But  what  cares  he?     The  clutch  gives  out  and  all  that  he 
can  see 

Is  just  another  chance  to  put  the  guiltiness  on  me! 

"My  carbueter  gets  choked  up,  a  cylinder  will  miss — 
My  owner  tears  his  hair  and  yells,  'What  do  you  think  of 
this?' 

He  yanks  me  with  a  monkey  wrench  and  howls  aloud  that  he 
Has  never  seen  a  bunch  of  junk  that  ever  equaled  me! 

"He  lets  me  skid;  he  will  not  feed  me  properly  with  oil; 
He  overlooks  the  water  and  then  I  begin  to  boil — 
And  does  he  then  condemn  himself?     Not  much!     In  rau- 
cous key 

He  uses  all  his  cuss  words  in  some  brief  remarks  at  me. 

"I  wish  I  were  a  horse  or  mule,  for  then  I'd  get  some  care, 
But  autos  have  to  Btand  for  all  the  evils  they  can  bear." 
The  auto  wept  agajn  and  said:     "Here  comes  my  owner — he 
Is  stuck  because  of  his  own  fault.    The  blame  will  come  to 
me."  -    W.  I)  N'Hl>  t  in  Collier's. 


for 


■MlM  in  political  manipulation  fall  utterly  lo 
grasp  the  significance  or  the  reality  of  the 
chani-e,  and  do  not  hoo  how  to  adnpt  I  heniselvcs 
to  Hi"  new  eondtloiis. 

Tin-  same  is  true  of  nil  the  commercial  ac- 
tivities that  hear  relation  to  farm  life.  In  tho 
early  flay  the  farmer  know  nothing  about  mar- 
let  values,  thought  nothing  about  them,  paid 
whafwr  margin  of  profit  wns  demanded  by  the 
retailer,  regarded  relief  from  tin-  exactlonx  of 
the  retailer  na  ImpoHslble,  grumbled,  then  sub- 


mitted.  Today  the  average  farmer  knows  mar- 
ket values  as  well  as  the  average  merchant, 
takes  advantage  of  this  knowledge  to  relieve 
himself  from  petty  exactions  by  buying  his 
goods,  when  necessary,  in  other  than  the  local 
markets.  So,  in  all  departments  of  farm  life, 
there  is  a  new,  more  energetic,  more  enterpris- 
ing condition.  The  mean,  brutalizing  drudgery 
of  toil  is  giving  way  to  higher  forms  of  human 
effort,  that  increase  efficiency,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  profit. 

What  agency  has  wrought  this 
change?  In  a  broad  sense,  it  may  be 
stated  that  change  in  methods  of  la- 
bor is  responsible  for  the  change  in 
the  conditions  of  labor.  Horse  power 
first  supplanted  hand  power.  The 
farmer  of  today  uses  horses  where  he 
formerly  merely  used  his  hands  and 
his  back.  He  has  taught  his-  brain 
to  help  out  his  muscles.  His  hay  is 
cut  by  horse  power,  raked  by  horse 
power,  loaded  by  horse  power,  un- 
loaded by  horse  power.  His  harvest- 
ing is  done  by  other  than  human 
power.  This  lifting  the  load  from 
his  muscles  has  given  his  mind  a 
chance  to  develop.  He  has  used  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded.  He  has 
begun  to  think  for  himself;  to  use 
brain,  where  formerly  only  brawn 
was  used. 

The  substitution  of  horse  power 
has  given  to  the  manufacturers  of 
modern  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery the  opportunity  for  assisting 
in  this  development  of  farm  life.  By 
the  use  of  improved  machinery,  the 
farmer  has  been  enabled  better  to 
plant  and  tend  and  harvest  his  crops 
than  was  possible  under  the  old  or- 
der of  things.  The  manufacturer  of 
modern  farm  machinery  has  been  a 
most  efficient  agent  in  developing, 
elevating,  sweetening  and  ennobling 
farm  lift;.  The  farmer  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  respite  afforded  by 
the  use  of  modern  farm  machinery, 
to  develop  other  capacities  and  other 
powers. 

The  rural  free  delivery,  which  n  as 
increased  almost  beyond  computation 
the  circulation  of  newspapers  upon 
the  farms,  has  furnished    him  food 
thought,  of  which   he  has  .availed  himself. 
Is  no  longer  the  HUliHervleul    slave  of  con- 


dil  ions  he  was  holp|cns  to  change.  He  has  be- 
come Independent,  not  only  In  thought,  but  In 
action;  Iwih  devised  new  wayn  of  doing  old  tusks 
more  ensily.  The  agricultural  <  'lieges  have 
taught  him  the  prlnclplon  of  n  better  agricul- 
ture, and  he  has  been,  through  the  relaxation 
of  mere  physical  toll,  given  Mm  opportunity  to 
study  the  natural  laws  under    «  hl<  h  he  opernteH, 

(OONTINVm    ON'    I'Adt  TWKWTYBEVKN  i 
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Map  Showing  Tentative  Locations  for  a  National  Highways  System 


The  above  map  gives  an  outline  of  the  National  Highways  system 
proposed  by  the  National  Highways  association.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  three  main  trunk  lines  running  east  and  west.  These  are  marked 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  representing,  respectively,  the  northern,  the  central  and 
the  southern  line.     There  are  also  three  main  north  and  south  lines, 


Explanatory  Note  for  Highways  Map 

Nos.  4,  5  and  6,  which  represent,  respectively,  the  Atlantic,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific  north  and  south  main  lines.  Other  proposed  subordinate 
link  lines  appear  on  the  map,  and  may  he  readily  traced,  although  they 
are  not  numbered.  If  this  system  shall  be  adopted,  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  preserve  this  map  for  reference. 


Road  Building  Financing  and  Supervision 

By  John  N.  Ldy 


HE  financial   end   of   road  building 

Tand  the  organization  that  will  su- 
pervise the  expenditures  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  your 
county  has  decided  to  build  a  new 
court  house  or  jail  building.  Do  your  commis- 
sioners design  the  building  and  "boss"  the  erec- 
tion, while  the  citizens  pay  their  portion  of  the 
costs  in  labor? 

Or,  choosing  a  better  illustration,  suppose  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  the  value  of  certain  low 
land  by  building  drainage  canals.  Do  the  tax- 
payers each  dig  a  portion  of  these  canals,  of  any 
shape,  depth,  grade  and  length  that  they  choose? 
That's  the  way  our  highway  work  has  been  han- 
dled. We  would  never  think  of  spending  the 
county  funds  for  buildings  or  drainage  as  sug- 
gested above.  But  road  building  is  a  different 
thing,  you  say.  Your  merchant — or  farmer — 
commissioner  hesitates  to  tell  you  how  to  build 
the  court  house,  or  the  drainage  canal,  but  he  is 
right  at  home  when  it  comes  to  building  roads. 
Now.  isn't  there  truth  in  that  statement?  Surely 
you  can  see  that  it  is  the  wrong  way.  You  very 
probably  have  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  money 
that  should  be  spent  each  year  on  your  roads. 
Suppose  you  have  only  $25,000;  do  you  believe 
that  you  get  $25,000  worth  of  roads  and  bridges 
for  that  money?  Don't  you  think  that  10  per 
cent,  or  $2,500,  is  wasted,  or  lost,  or  misspent? 
Very  likely  so;  and  that  waste  would  pay  a  first- 
class  man  to  supervise  your  expenditures,  plug 
up  the  leaks,  build  your  roads  as  they  should  be 
built,  and  where  they  should  be  built. 

There  is  no  use  discussing  the  present  sources 
of  revenue.    For  the  most  part,  we  depend  upon 
public  donation  or  subscription,   and  poll  tax 
(6) 


labor,  the  first  of  which  is  unfair  and  unbusiness- 
like, and  the  latter  an  out  and  out  farce.  For 
instance,  how  much  of  your  total  poll  tax  levy 
was  collected  last  year?  And  of  that,  how  much 
was  really  worth  50  cents  on  the  dollar?  About 
the  only  way  to  be  sure  the  poll  taxpayer  is  do- 
ing good  on  the  road  is  to  have  him  drag  it. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  expect  the  present  generation — that  is,  you 
and  your  neighbor — to  stand  all  the  expense  in- 
cident to  road  improvement,  while  the  next  gen- 
eration reaps  the  benefits  of  increased  facilities 
without  paying  the  price.  True,  your  land  will 
increase  in  value,  and  whoever  buys  it  will  pay 
more  than  it  cost  you,  but  increased  land  values 
is  perhaps  the  least  of  the  benefits  to  be  desired. 

Distribution  of  Expense 

What  we  want  is  a  system  of  raising  road 
and  bridge  money  that  will  give  us  the  cash  im- 
mediately, and  yet  distribute  each  man's  portion 
of  the  expense  over  a  number  of  years.  This 
may  be  done,  for  instance,  by  means  of  organ- 
izing a  "special  road  district,"  as  provided  by 
some  laws,  whereby  a  certain  district  is  bonded, 
the  tax  being  levied  against  the  land  so  as  not 
to  be  a  burden,  and  so  that  whoever  owns  the 
land  pays  the  tax.  In  this  way  we  get  the  im- 
provement at  once,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  our  in- 
creased profits.  Furthermore,  should  you  care 
to  dispose  of  your  place,  you  get  more  money  for 
it,  and  your  purchaser  continues  the  payments 
on  taxes.  On  a  larger  scale,  we  have  laws  which 
permit  the  bonding  of  the  counties,  and  even  the 
state.  But  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  idea 
is  to  issue  bonds  and  get  the  cash  immediately. 


With  this  money  the  improvements  are  made  in 
a  permanent  manner,  and  because  the  work  is 
paid  for  in  cash,  and  is  done  on  a  large  scale, 
much  better  prices  are  secured. 

More  Road  for  Our  Money 
In  other  words,  by  adopting  this  method  of 
making  our  improvements  now  and  paying  for 
them  in  twenty  years,  we  get  more  road  for  our 
money  than  were  we  to  build  one-twentieth  of 
the  work  each  year.  If  you  look  at  this  proposi 
tion  from  a  business  standpoint,  you  will  very 
soon  discover  the  cash  value  of  a  system  of  im- 
proved highways. 

It  is  very  probable  that  your  own  highway 
law  has  some  such  desirable  statute  as  those 
mentioned.  You  may  be  permitted  to  build 
roads  by  organizing  a  special  road  district,  or  by 
bonding  the  county,  and  may  not  know  it.  Have 
you  ever  read  your  highway  law?  The  real  ad- 
vantage of  all  this  good  roads  discussion  is  that 
it  ma*kes  men  think.  It  makes  you  inquire  as 
to  what  you  can  do,  and  why  you  cannot  do  what 
you  want  to.     The  rest  is  easy. 

Spending  the  Money  Right 
Now  as  to  the  spending  of  this  money.  Any- 
body can  spend  $10,000,  $50,000  or  $100,000, 
but  it  requires  ability,  judgment  and  experience 
to  spend  it  right,  to  apply  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  community  will  receive  the  most  benefit,  and 
the  loss  and  waste  be  eliminated.  I  will  outline 
briefly  an  ideal  organization,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  in  effect  in  your  state. 

First,  there  is  the  State  Highway  commission, 
the  important  member  being  the  state  engineer. 
This  commission  supervises  the  expenditures  o 
any  state  funds,  the  engineer  approving  all  plans 
for  improvements  of  state  aid  roads.  He  should, 
and  would,  provide  plans  and  estimates  for  tne 
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illfforent  counties,  whether  for  roads,  bridges  or 
culverts.  The  commission  would  maintain  a 
testing  laboratory,  wherein  road  materials  would 
be  tested  and  criticised  free  of  charge. 

The  real  unit  of  our  organization,  however, 
•hould  be  the  county.  Here  the  county  commis- 
sioners, or  county  court,  should  retain  control 
af  the  county  roads,  having  no  authority  over 
those  roads  designated  as  state  roads.  The  en- 
gineering features  of  the  county  improvement 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  highway  engineer,  se- 
lected by  the  county  commissioners  from  a  list 
jf  competent  men  furnished  by  the  State  High- 
way commission.  This,  of  course,  involves  an 
examination  of  all  men  who  would  hold  these 
?ounty  positions,  which  is  entirely  reasonable, 
rhe  engineer  should  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
aot  less  than  two  years,  and  preferably  four 
rears,  at  a  yearly  salary.  He  would  have  abso- 
lute charge  of  all  road  and  bridge  work,  subject 
:o  the  approval  of  the  state  engineer.  He  should 
iirect  the  road  supervisors  in  their  work  and 
should  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of 
lis  office. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  impor- 
:ant  division  of  the  organization  would  be  the 
;upervisors.  These  men  should  be  appointed  by 
;he  county  commissioners,  reporting  only  to  the 
jngineer.  They  should  be  chosen  for  their  fit- 
less  and  ability,  and  not  on  account  of  any  party 
iffiliation. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  organization  of  road 


builders,  with  the  authority  concentrated  as  it 
should  be.  Spending  the  county  money  would 
in  this  case  be  made  a  business,  and  the  man  who 
could  show  the  best  results  would  be  re- 
warded by  some  just  means.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
system.  The  only  argument  against  it  is  usually 
brought  by  those  so-called  "practical"  men  who 
have  been  doing  county  work  for  years,  and  who 
often  present  narrow-minded  antagonism.  But 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  road  builder — the 
man  who  will  spend  your  money — should  possess 
certain  well  defined  qualifications,  and  any  man 
of  the  required  ability  would  be  eligible  to  hold 
office. 

Valuable  as  personal,  practical  experience  is 
in  this  day  of  rapid  progress,  a  man  can  hardly 
depend  absolutely  upon  his  own  experience.  He 
must  keep  in  touch  with  experiments  being  con- 
ducted in  other  communities;  must  observe  what 
progress  other  men  are  making  in  that  line  of 
work  and,  most  important  of  all,  he  must  be  able 
to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad;  pick  out  of 
the  results  that  which  applies  to  local  conditions, 
and  meet  the  problem  with  a  sure,  direct  and 
economical  solution. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  where  your  road  builder 
was  born,  or  educated.  It  is  the  question  of 
ability  to  deliver  the  goods  that  determines  who 
will  be  chosen  to  supervise  your  road  and  bridge 
business. 

Getting  away  from  our  ideal  organization,  we 


might  do  well  to  see  how  much  of  our  theorizing 
can  be  applied  now,  without  waiting  for  actioa 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  Most  states  pro- 
vide that  the  county  surveyor  be  commissioner 
of  roads  and  bridges,  working  only  upon  direc- 
tions from  the  county  commissioners.  Now,  why 
not  let  the  commissioners  instruct  this  surveyor 
to  take  charge  of  the  road  work,  devoting  all  his 
time  to  the  work,  for  which  he  would  be  paid  at 
the  regular  day  rate.  A  deputy  surveyor  would 
do  all  the  outside  surveying.  Or,  if  your  county 
surveyor  be  incompetent,  engage  a  deputy  to 
supervise  the  road  and  bridge  work.  He  could 
hold  meetings  of  the  overseers  and  instruct  them 
in  their  duties.  He  could  prepare  plans  for  the 
work,  concentrate  the  purchase  of  tools  and 
equipments,  etc.  The  apportunities  for  im- 
provement are  great  and  that  without  evading 
the  law.  Some  classification  of  your  roads 
should  be  made,  laying  out  a  system  of  "trunk 
lines"  to  be  first  improved,  and  to  be  improved 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  In  order  to 
determine  which  of  your  roads  might  be  consid- 
ered main  roads,  the  traffic  should  be  observed 
— a  "traffic  census"  taken — and  definite  infor- 
mation obtained. 

In  the  meantime,  you  might  consider  organ- 
izing good  roads'  leagues,  through  which  to  make 
a  united  effort  for  favorable  legislation.  For 
■without  this  favorable  legislation  your  efforts 
will  always  be  handicapped. 


Potato  Drying  for  Stock  Food  in  Germany 

New  Industry  that  May  Become  Important  in  the  United  States  in  Disposing  of  Potato  Crop 


RIED  potatoes  as  stock  food  are  a 
standard  product  that  is  regu- 
larly found  upon  the  market  in 
Germany.  The  industry  of  dry- 
ing them  is  a  new  one  that  has 
been  developed  within  the  last  ten 
years,  but  the  results  have  been 
>o  successful  that  it  is  rapidly  growing  and  fac- 
tories are  being  built  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
rn  1907  there  were  but  119  such  factories  in 
operation  in  Germany,  and  last  year  there  were 
over  4  00. 

German  Potato  Crop 

The  potato  crop  is  much  more  important 
Germany  than  it  is  to  the  United  States;  in  fact, 
Germany  grows  nearly  five  times  as  many- 
bushels  of  potatoes  as  we  do,  and  the  country  is 
mly  one-fifteenth  as  large  as  the  United  States, 
rhe  average  yield  per  acre  is  twice  what  ours  is, 
ind  the  acreage  about  twice  and  one-half  our 
jwn.  In  Germany  potatoes  are  grown  very  ex- 
tensively for  manuacturing  purposes — for  the 
manufacture  of  starch  and  of  denatured  alcohol 
x>th  of  which  are  important  industries. 

The  Germans  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  developing  the  starch  content  of  the  potato 
In  order  to  increase  their  value  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  At  a  potato  driers'  exposition 
held  In  Berlin  last  year  hundreds  of  samples  of 
potatoes  were  exhbited  from  potato  experiment 
stations  that  are  maintained  in  different  parts 
or  the  country,  and  with  each  sample  was  given 
Ihe  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre,  the  per  cent  of. 
starch  content  and  the  yield  of  starch  per  acre. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  starch  con- 
tent varied  from  12  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  and 
18  per  cent  was  about  the  average. 

Development  of  the  Drying  Industry 

The  development  of  the  potato  drying  indus- 
try has  been  the  direct  result  of  over-produo 
tlon  and  low  prices.  With  such  a  large  acreage 
grown,  as  is  the  case  In  Germany,  In  years  of 
rood  crops,  there  Is  a  large  overproduction. 
Since  the  potato  cannot  be  stored  and  carried 
over  from  one  year  to  another,  as  is  the  case 
with  grains,  and,  moreover,  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  easily  frozen,  and  when  once  frozen  arc 
ruined,  made  it  a  serious  problem  to  dispose  of 
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the  surplus.  The  success  the  Germans  had  in 
drying  beet  pulp  suggested  using  the  potatoes 
in  the  same  way.  The  government  and  the  na- 
tional agricultural  societies  offered  prizes  in 
the  '90s  for  the  best  method  of  preserving  po- 
tatoes, both  for  human  and  for  stock  food.  As 
a  result  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  matter 
and  many  different  kinds  of  drying  apparatus 
were  perfected.  But  it  was  not  until  1900  and 
later  that  the  industry  attained  any  commercial 
importance.  It  was  necessary  to  test  out  the 
new  feed  and  to  introduce  it  on  the  market,  and 
this  took  several  years.  The  government  ex- 
periment station  tested  it  thoroughly  and  re- 
ported favorably  upon  it.  With  the  farmer  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  the  price  at  which  it  can 
be  bought  as  to  whether  he  is  justified  in  using 
it  or  not. 

Two  Methods  Used 

There  are  two  types  of  drying  apparatus  on 
the  market.  The  one  produces  the  so-called 
potato  "schnitzel,"  which  is  made  by  shredding 
the  raw' potato  into  pieces  about  as  thick  as  a 
small  lead  pencil  and  drying  it  under  very  in- 
tense heat.  The  other  produces  what  is  known 
as  potato  "flocken" — flakes.  In  this  latter 
method  the  potatoes  are  first  cooked  by  steam- 
ing and  then  mashed  and  dried  by  passing  be- 
tween hot  rollers  heated  by  steam.  Since  the 
rollers  are  placed  near  to  one  another  the  mass 
passes  between  like  a  sheet  of  paper.  Tho  heat 
causes  them  to  adhere  to  the  exterior  walls  of 
the  rollers,  and  the  motion  is  so  regulated  that 
they  are  completely  dried  before  tho  rollers 
ha\e  half  completed  the  revolutions.  Two 
knives  on  the  outside  of  the  rollers  cut  off  the 
dried  mass  whleh  has  a  bright  yellowish  while 
a pi-iiirance,  a  good  smell,  and  forma  a  coarao 
sort  of  potato  meal. 

In  Mm  drying  of  the  raw  potatoes  the 
shredded  pieces  arc  first  exposed  to  very  hlr.l 
tempera! urea,  often  an  high  as  1,000  degrees 
CentrlKrade,  an  they  are  carried  slowly  through 
n  long  chamber,  with  the  temperature  ran- 
stantly  decreasing.     When  they  go  Into  the  do- 


ing chamber  as  raw  potatoes  they  contain  from 
7  5  to  80  per  cent  water,  and  when  they  come 
out  as  the  dried  product,  or  "schnitzel,"  they 
contain  from  12  to  15  per  cent  water.  In  the 
manufacture  of  the  "flocken"  sucu  high  tem- 
peratures are  not  necessary,  as  the  potatoes  are 
first  cooked,  and  as  they  pass  through  large 
rollers  that  are  very  hot  and  are  pressed  into 
thin  layers,  the  moisture  is  driven  out  of  them, 
so  that  when  finished  they  contain  approx- 
imately the  same  amount  of  water  as  the 
"schnitzel." 

The  amount  of  raw  potatoes  required  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  the  dried  potatoes  depends 
upon  the  starch  content  and  dry  substance  in 
the  potatoes  used,  as  well  as  upon  the  amount 
of  moisture  contained  in  the  finished  product. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  dried 
potatoes,  either  as  schnitzel  or  flocken,  con- 
taining 15  per  cent  moisture  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  potatoes  of  different  qualities: 


AMOUNT  OF  RAW  POTATOES  RRQUII1KD 

to    rnoDfci;  too  t.us   of  diiiiod 

POTATO KS     CONTAIN' I  NO 

MOISTUBB 
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Compared  with  Oilier  Feeds 
While  It  can  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of  live  stock, 
Its  use  thus  far  has  been  more  largely  for  hogs 
than  for  any  other  class.  It  is  high  In  carbohy- 
drates and  rather  low  in  protein,  and  is  very 
digestible;  especially  Is  this  true  of  the  potato 
"flocken,"  or  flakes.  According  to  Kellner, 
whoso  work  Is  the  Germans'  standard  for  feed- 
ing values,  the  dried  potalo  compares  as  follows 
with  other  common  feeds 
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Montana  has  just  organized  an 
Eastern  Montana  Producers'  associa- 
tion, with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  and 
will  work  along  co-operative  lines. 


The  high  schools  of  Oregon  have 
raised  their  standards  for  admission. 
What  effect  will  this  have  upon  the 
efficiency  of  rural  school  education? 


At  the  1915  exposition  at  San 
Diego  there  will  be  on  exhibition  a 
Chinese  junk,  built  in  1806,  of 
camphor  .wood,  which  afterward  was 
engaged  in  smuggling  salt  and 
opium,  and  also  in  traffic  in  slave 
girls. 


Corn  that  seems  to  be  dry,  still  has 
plenty  of  moisture.  An  ear  of  corn 
that  had  been  kept  for  three  years  in 
a  dry  place  showed  10  per  cent  of 
moisture,  while  another  ear  that  had 
been  picked  for  seed  and  stored  in  a 
rack,  with  all  chances  for  drying  out, 
showed  2  0  per  cent  of  moisture. 


The  publicity  man  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  board  should  be  careful 
in  writing  his  headings  that  he  does 
not  mislead  the  public.  Here  is  a 
sample:  "Nebraska  Leads  in  Agri- 
culture, At  the  Head  of  the  Corn  Belt 
in  Value  of  Farm  Products."  This 
is  untrue.  Nebraska  does  not  lead 
in  agriculture,  and  is  not  at  the  head 
of  the  corn  belt  in  value  of  farm 
products.  In  the  body  of  the  article 
the  publicity  man  makes  an  entirely 
different  statement.  Here  he  talks 
about  the  per  capita  value  of  farm 
products.  This  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. It  does  not  pay  to  mislead  the 
public  by  a  title.  It  will  not  help 
Nebraska  to  attempt  to  do  it. 


General    Utility  Automobile 

It  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the 
times  that  so  large  a  number  of 
farmers  are  investing  in  automobiles. 
Bankers  and  promoters  think  that 
this  is  a  bad  sign;  that  it  is  not  well 
to  send  the  money  that  is  produced 
in  the  community  out  of  the  commu- 
nity; that  it  should  be  kept  at  home 
and  there  allowed  to  multiply.  There 
would  be  some  force  to  this  objection 
were  it  conceded  that  the  sole  object 
of  farming  is  to  make  money.  But 
the  prime  object  of  living  on  a  farm 
is  to  live,  instead  of  merely  to  exist; 
it  is  to  know  something  of  the  dignity 
and  joy  and  glory  of  life,  rather  than 
merely  to  bear  its  brutalizing  drudg- 
ery. Other  things  being  equal,  the 
farmer  with  an  automobile  lives 
more  and  lives  better  than  lie  would 
without  it. 

But  the  farmer  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard utility  in  making  his  pur- 
chases. When  a  farmer  is  so  situ- 
ated that  he  can  afford  a  touring  car 
merely  as  a  luxury,  he  should  not  be 
denied  the  luxury.  But  many  farm- 
ers are  so  situated  that  they  must,  if 
possible,  combine  luxury  with  utility. 
They  want  a  car  that  may  be  used 
not  only  as  a  "joy  wagon,"  but  also 
as  a  utility  machine,  to  do  practical 
work  in  farm  transportation. 

The  firm  that  succeeds  in  placing 
upon  the  market  a  machine  that  is 
adapted  to  both  uses  will  make  large 
sales  among  farmers  who  feel  that 
they  must  combine  utility  with 
pleasure. 

Such  a  machine  must  be  converti- 
ble from  a  touring  car  into  a  car 
adapted  to  transporting  small  loads 
of  farm  produce,  the  combination  of 
the  coach  and  the  delivery  wagon. 
To  meet  the  demand,  no  lines  of 
beauty  should  be  sacrificed.  When 
arranged  as  a  touring  car,  it  must 
have  all  the  lines  of  grace,  all  the 
comfort  and  all  the  beauty  of  a  tour- 
ing car.  When  converted  to  its  util- 
ity use,  it  must  be  strictly  adapted  in 
power,  in  strength  and  in  endurance 
to  the  work  that  is  to  be  required  of 
it.  Such  a  car  will  find  ready  sale, 
where  the  touring  car,  under  present 
conditions,  is  impossible.  What 
manufacturer  will  first  meet  and  sat- 
isfy this  demand? 


Interstate  Breeders 

The  Interstate  Farmers'  and 
Breeders'  association  held  its  thir- 
teenth annual  meeting  at  the  Martin 
hotel,  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  February  27 
and  2  8.  A  very  interesting  and 
profitable  program  was  offered. 
Among  those  from  a  distance  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting  were  Prof.  Van 
Pelt,  Waterloo:  Prof.  Ferguson  of 
Chicago  and  Prof.  H.  R.  Smith  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  were  "The  Farm 
Tenant  System,"  "Why  and  How  to 
Grow  Winter  Wheat,"  "Legumes," 
"Silage,"  and  two  numbers  were 
given  to  the  beef  cattle  industry.  The 
Ladies'  association  held  a  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sioux  City 
Woman's  club.  "Science  in  Our 
Farm  Homes"  and  "Standards  of 
Living"  were  among  the  subjects 
discussed.  Friday  morning  the  ladies 
visited  the  Armstrong  school  to  ob- 
serve the  work  being  done  in  manual 
training,  sewing  and  cooking.  In 
the  afternoon  they  were  entertained 
at  an  Orpheum  party.    The  meeting 


closed  with  an  attractive  and  enter- 
taining banquet  at  the  Martin  hotel, 
at  which  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  present. 

This  association  is  doing  impor- 
tant work.  It  is  bound  to  grow, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  practical  re- 
sults attained.  The  farmers  in  at- 
tendance were  in  earnest,  trying  to 
find  out  means  by  which  they  might 
make  their  farming  operations  more 
effective.  The  farmers  of  either  of 
the  three  states  included  in  the  asso- 
ciation have  the  reputation  of  doing 
what  they  set  out  to  do. 


Fact  About  Lumber 

An  old  farmer  was  complaining 
the  other  day  that  the  quality  of  the 
lumber  in  the  market  today  is  far 
below  the  quality  of  forty  years  ago. 
Said  he: 

"Look  at  that  barn  there.  It  was 
built  forty  years  ago  of  white  pine, 
and  every  board  in  it  is  as  sound 
today  as  it  was  when  it  was  first 
put  up,  We  don't  have  any  such 
white  pine  any  more.  That  house 
over  there  was  built  about  the  same 
time,  and  is  as  sound  today  as  it 
ever  was.  Yonder  is  a  barn  that  was 
built  less  than  ten  years  ago,  and 
already  some  of  the  siding  has  had 
to  be  replaced.  We  don't  have  good, 
lasting  lumber  any  more." 

The  fact  complained  of  is  ad- 
mitted. The  explanation  of  the  fact 
has  received  very  little  attention. 
The  fact  is  explained  by  the  differ- 
ence in  method  of  manufacturing 
lumber  that  prevails  today,  as  com- 
pared with  the  method  of  forty  years 
ago. 

In  the  early  days  most  of  the  lum- 
ber supply  was  drawn  from  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The 
sawmills  shut  down  and  ceased  op- 
erations October  1.  Then  all  hands, 
engaged  about  the  mills,  went  into 
the  woods  to  cut  and  log  the  logs 
for  the  next  year's  cutting.  All  the 
lumber  in  those  days  was  cut  from 
the  stumps  during  the  winter,  when 
the  "sap  was  down,"  as  the  woods- 
men say. 

Today,  the  cutting  and  hauling  of 
logs  goes  on  continuously  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other,  through  all 
seasons.  Of  course,  some  of  it  is 
winter-cut,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
spring  and  summer-cut.  The  lum- 
ber that  is  cut  from  the  stumps  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  "when  the 
sap  is  up,"  will  not  last  as  well  as 
the  winter  cut  lumber.  Here  is  the 
explanation  for  the  fact  complained 
of. 

Even  now,  if  a  buyer  has  personal 
relations  with  the  mill,  he  may  be 
able,  through  these  personal  rela- 
tions, to  secure  carload  lots  of  win- 
ter-cut lumber.  Comercially,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
do  this,  because  the  different  cuts  are 
mixed  together  indiscriminately  as 
they  are  placed  upon  the  market.  The 
fact  remains  that,  if  lumber  is  cut 
when  "the  sap  is  down,"  whether  it 
be  building  material,  or  fence  posts, 
or  bridge  timber,  or  lumber  used  for 
any  purpose  whatsover,  it  will  with- 
stand decay  much  better  than  lum- 
ber cut  when  "the  sap  is  up."  This, 
according  to  a  well  posted  lumber 
man,  accounts  in  full  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  lumber  of  today 
and  the  lumber  of  forty  years  ago. 


An  Age  of  Quality 

It  seems  that  everything  is  now 
pointing  to  better  quality.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  one  has  to  sell,  if  the 
quality  is  not  first-class,  the  top 
price  cannot  be  had  for  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  extra  quality  has  prac- 
tically no  limit  in  price  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people.  Prices  are 
now  being  charged  and  paid  for  arti- 
cles of  food  and  clothing  that  would 
have  been  considered  extravagant  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  old  merchandizing  idea  that 
10  per  cent  profit  was  sufficient  for 
any  kind  of  business,  in  buying  and 
selling,  would  find  no  support  at  the 
present  time.  Many  retail  mer- 
chants do  not  hesitate  on  2  5,  50,  or 
even  100  per  cent  profit,  and  think 
it  a  legitimate  transaction  to  take 
all  they  can  get  and  get  all  they  can 
take.  Grocery  business  is  to  some 
extent  operated  upon  that  basis  to- 
day, in  some  localities  and  by  some 
operators.  Potatoes  are  sold  at  25 
cents  per  peck  that  cost  50  cents  per 
bushel;  apples  the  same.  The 
cheaper-priced  stuff  in  the  wholesale 
market  affords  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion  in  price,  when 
it  comes  to  disposing  to  the  cheaper 
class  of  trade. 

There  is  a  very  wide  difference  in 
price  between  the  well  selected,  care- 
fully packed  and  attractively  pack- 
aged articles,  just  as  they  come  from 
the  producer,  and  this  high  price  is 
maintained  through  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  lower  grades,  which  go 
to  the  retail  trade  at  greatly  reduced 
prices,  are  turned  over  to  the  con- 
sumer quite  generally  at  extrava- 
gantly high  prices,  with  the  argu- 
ment of  high  prices  that  are  rep- 
resenting the  higher-classed  stuff. 
Windfall  and  low-grade  apples  that 
are  shipped  to  market  in  bulk  by 
carlot  shipments  retail  on  the 
strength  of  prices  asked  for  No.  1 
boxed  or  barreled  apples. 

In  the  matter  of  quality,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  tricks  of  trade  prac- 
ticed upon  the  innocent  and  ignorant 
consumer,  who  depends  on  the  small 
retail  purchase  from  day  to  day,  or 
week  to  week,  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities for  the  producer  who  can 
handle  his  stuff  from  the  farm  to 
the  consuming  trade,  or  to  the  com- 
mission trade  that  distributes  it  to 
the  retailer.  The  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  producer  is  to  aim  to 
satisfy  the  high-class  consuming 
trade,  which  means  the  man  who 
has  money  to  pay  for  what  his  fancy 
craves,  "The  best  in  the  market,  re- 
gardless of  price." 

There  is  a  general  tendency  over 
the  country  among  producers  to 
produce  better,  to  handle  better  and 
to  get  a  better  price  for  what  they 
do  produce.  There  is  gradually  a 
tendency  being  created  to  bring  the 
producer  and  consumer  closer  to- 
gether. A  bill  has  just  been  passed 
by  the  Ohio  legislature  to  compel 
commission  merchants  and  brokers 
handling  farm  produce  to  give  the 
person  for  whom  they  have  sold 
goods  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  purchasing  same,  with  the 
amounts  paid.  This  is  believed  to 
be  a  pretty  good  move  toward  regu- 
lating the  amount  of  commission  ap- 
propriated for  conducting  the  trans- 
fer of  the  produce  between  the  ship- 
per and  buyer. 
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Number  of  All  Cattle  on  Farms,  by  States 


The  accompanying  map  gives  the  total  number  of  cattle  on  farms  in  the  United  States  by  states. 
These  are  the  figures  as  given  by  the  last  United  States  census.  According  to  his  map,  Texas  stands 
first,  with  6,900,000.  head' of  cattle;  Iowa  second,  with  4,400,000;  Kansas  third,  with  3,150,000;  Nebraska 
fourth,  with  2,900,000;  Wisconsin  fifth,  with  2,750,000:  Illinois  sixth,  with  2,400,000;  Minnesota  seventh, 
with  2,200,000,  and  New  York  eighthe,  with  2,200,000.  Such  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  number  of  cattle  in 
each  of  the  state  is  very  interesting  and   instructive,   and   well   worth  preserving  for  future  refernce. 
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Western   Nebraska  Defined 

Years  ago,  when  the  western  third 
of  Nebraska  was  being  discussed  as 
to  its  adaptability  for  a  farming  dis- 
trict, The  Twentieth  Century  Fanner 
took  the  stand  that,  when  put  to 
practical  demonstration,  it  would  be 
found  too  uncertain  and  too  expen- 
sive to  warrant  cultivation  for  ex- 
clusive farm  crop  or  grain  produc- 
tion. It  has  steadily  adhered  to  this 
belief  and  has  had  no  reason  to 
change  its  opinion,  notwithstanding 
the  dry  land  farming  advocates  have 
resented  its  expressions  as  disloyalty 
to  western  Nebraska's  interests  in 
the  settling  up  of  its  lands  by  the 
homesteader  and  the  homeseeker. 

The  grain  farm  idea  advocate,  over 
this  division  of  the  state,  has  gener- 
ally been  one  whose  interests  were 
not  founded  upon  the  evidences  of 
success  with  the  settler  in  his  tillage 
of  the  soil,  but  to  fill  up  the  country 
with  experimental  citizens  whose 
adaptability  to  the  existing  condi- 
tions was  to  later  determine  whether 
or  not  they  could  stay  to  make  the 
homes  that  they  had  pictured  in  their 
imagination,  or  be  obliged  to  surren- 
der the  effort.  The  great  majority' 
of  these  settlers  represented  the  man 
of  small  means  whose  ambition  was 
to  acquire  a  farm  where,  in  his 
meager  way  and  limited  resources, 
he  could  make  a  living  for  himself 
and  family,  and  eventually  become 
the  owner  of  a  farm  property. 

For  years  we  have  watched  the 
persistent  work  being  done  at  the 
North  Platte  experiment  station,  un- 
der the  supervision  and  direction  of 
Prof.  W.  P.  Snyder,  one  of  the  most 
conservative,  careful  and  painstaking 
men  who  has  ever  been  connected 
with  the  Nebraska  experimental  crop 
and  farm  work.  Prof.  Snyder's 
years  of  toil  and  study  have  not  been 
in  vain;  he  has  been  through  the 
good  and  the  bad  years;  he  has  met 
all  the  varied  conditions  to  which 
those  dry  districts  are  subject,  and 
has  at  last  reached  the  logical  con- 
clusion that  western  Nebraska  is  a 
live  stock  country,  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep, 
and  in  these  lines  of  stock  industry 
it  cannot  be  excelled. 

Prof.  Snyder,  at  the  Nebraska  Con- 
servation Congress,  in  an  address 
entitled,  "What  We  Have  Learned  at 
the  North  Platte  Experiment  Sta- 
tion," said:  "I  believe  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  dry  farming  problem  is  to 
induce  the  farmer  to  be  content  with 
a  small  but  fairly  certain  income,  de- 
rived from  live  stock  of  various 
kinds,  rather  than  to  be  looking  for 
quick  wealth  from  great  fields  of 
grain." 

He  Is  a  strong  advocate  of  more 
live  stock  for  western  Nebraska.  He 
declared  that  live  stock  was  the  most 
drouth-resistant  crop  that  the  farmer 
can  raise,  and  that,  the  western  Ne- 
braska farmer  or  land  owner  can 
turn  his  attention  to  the  raising  of 
hay  and  forage  crops  to  winter  much 
more  stock  than  Is  now  being  kept, 
and  thus  get  Into  a  sure  and  profita- 
ble Industry,  which  the  feed  and  cli- 
matic conditions  favor. 

This  we  regard  as  the  most  force- 
ful and  far-reaching  expression  of 
opinion  that  the  experiment  station 
of  Nebraska  has  ever  made.  Here  Is 
represented  nearly  half  of  the  area 
of  this  great  commonwealth,  which 


is  almost  equally  divided  in  its 
adaptability  to  these  two  important 
interests  of  agriculture,  grain-grow- 
ing and  live  stock  production.  Every 
live  stock  man  and  observing  busi- 
ness man,  familiar  with  the  western 
side  of  the  state,  knows  Prof.  Sny- 
der's expression  is  correct.  Every 
homesteader  and  new  settler  should 
commence  practicing  this  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  He  should  grow  feed 
for  winter  use,  aiming  to  raise  the 
most  valuable  forage  crops,  the  most 
drouth-resisting  crops,  including  live 
stock.  Pasture  is  abundant,  winter 
feed  is  often  scarce,  but  usually  very 
necessary. 

If  the  North  Platte  experiment  sta- 
tion never  does  anything  more,  it  has 
accomplished  ten  times  what  it  has 
cost,  in  this  plan  and  honest  declara- 
tion of  Prof.  Snyder. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  North  Platte  station 
has  finished  its  work.  It  is  impor- 
tant now  for  Prof.  Snyder  and  his 
corps  of  excellent  workers  to  go  right 
on  experimenting  and  directing  the 
live  stock  raiser  of  this  part  of  the 
state.  The  live  stock  industry,  In 
the  hands  of  the  small  cattleman, 
who  owns  no  more  than  a  Kinkafd 
homestead,  merits  the  attention  of 
the  experiment  station,  In  directing 
him  how  to  start,  how  to  breed  and 
how  to  manage  his  little  herd  In  or- 
der to  get  the  beBt  results  from  the 
pastures  and  hay  grasses  of  western 
Nebraska,  the  equal  of  which  Is  not 
found  on  the  continent. 


The  Department  of  \grlculture  at 
Washington  estimates  that  the  waste 
In  rSfllOOnS  wood,  resulting  from 
the  methods  employed  In  the  lumber 
Industry,  Is  not  less  than  k.ooo.ooo 
cords  a  year,  from  which  ff.OO.OOO.- 
000  worth  of  by-prodQCtl  might  be 
profitably  manufactured. 


Death  of   George  Bellows 

The  recent  announcement  of  the 
accidental  death  of  George  Bellows 
by  automobile  accident  on  his  farm, 
near  Maryville,  Mo.,  was  received 
with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing throughout  the  entire  central 
west  live  stock  country,  where  he 
was  well  known  as  a  live  stock  auc- 
tioneer and  live  stock  authority,  es- 
pecially in  Shorthorn  cattle,  which 
he  specialized  in  for  many  years  as 
a  breeder.  Mr.  Bellows  was  found 
under  his  automobile  dead  only  a 
short  time  after  he  had  left  his  home. 
Some  mysterious  accident,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  auto  leaving  the  road 
and  turning  entirely  over,  crushing 
him  to  almost  instant  death,  is  all 
that  can  be  ascertained  to  tell  the 
story  of  this  peculiar  and  sorrowful 
accident. 

George  Bellows  was  a  very  popu- 
lar man — citizen,  breeder  and  auc- 
tioneer— and  through  his  integrity 
and  fairness  in  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic had  attained  a  wide  acquaintance 
that  recognized  In  him  an  authority 
In  live  stock  matters.  His  genial 
social  qualities  had  gained  for  him 
the  distinction  of  bong  every  man's 
friend. 

His  familiarity  with  the  Shorthorn 
breed  of  cattle,  as  a  breeder  and  auc- 
tioneer, gave  him  a  knowledge  of 
pedigree  lii  the  prominent  lines  of 
breeding  which  but  few  men  ever  at- 
tain, and  to  the  live  stock  auctioneer 
is  a  fund  of  Information  of  Inestima- 
ble value.  Only  Hume  |)crw>n;ill\  ac- 
quainted with  the  decea-cd  can  ap- 
preciate his  loss  to  the  coinmunll  In 
which  he  lived,  and  the  live  stock  In- 
tercuts of  his  stale  and  the  country  at 
largo. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Wis- 
consin recommends  caustic  potash  In 


sticks  for  dehorning  young  calves. 
Those  that  have  tried  it  say  that  a 
saturated  solution  applied  by  means 
of  a  swab  attached  to  a  stick  is  much 
more  convenient,  and  avoids  the  dan- 
ger of  burning  the  operator's  fingers. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Colorado 
State  Live  Stock  Growers'  association 
from  membership  and  support  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  asso- 
ciation, owing  to  a  decided  variance 
of  opinion  as  to  the  government's 
disposition  and  control  of  the  forest 
reserves  and  other  public  lands,  is 
not  a  surprise.  Colorado  stockmen 
have  for  years  favored  state  control 
and  state  development  of  the  state's 
resources,  including  all  public  lands, 
and  to  continue  longer  in  member- 
ship and  support  of  an  association 
working  directly  in  opposition  to 
their  ideas  and  principles,  seemed  in- 
consistent and  damaging  to  their 
cause,  therefore  the  withdrawal.  It 
is  reasonably  certain  that  the  live 
stock  association  of  Colorado  will  be 
heard  from  in  the  matter  of  disposi- 
tion and  control  of  the  public  lands 
of  that  state.  It  is  a  large  associa- 
tion in  membership  and  has  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  aggressive 
and  progressive. 

A  graduate  of  the  Wisconsin  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  is  dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  of  Nanyang 
unlverslt>  of  China.  'I'liis  may  hear 
Home  relation  t"  the  fact  thai  there 
are  now  forty  Chinese  studeutB  reg- 
Istered  at  the  Wisconsin  university, 
and  they  constitute  the  largesl  dele- 
gation l here  from  any  foreign  land. 

The  south  has  been  doing  Home- 
thing  In  the  eradication  of  southern 
rattle  ticks.  Ah  a  result  of  their  ro- 
ceni  progress  In  this  matter,  lit, OHO 

Hqiiarc  inlbs  of  territory  have  I  u 

released  from  quarantine. 
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Winter  Time. 


Words  by 
MARK  BEAM 


Music  by 
A.  L.  GILMORE 
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When  the  summer  days  are    o-ver,  And  the  trees  of  leav  es  are 
The      fair-estday  of  summer    In  its  beau-ty  cantcom- 
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bare,  And  the  snow     is  sdft  -  ly  fall-ing,     And  the  frost      is    in     the  air; 

pare         With    the  snow-capped  hills  and  val-leys,     As    the  mo  on -light  lin  -  gers  there. 
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Thats  'the  time  to  go  a 
Thro'  the  woods  the  bells  are 
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woo  -  lng,  And  with  some  girl  by  your  side,  To  the  tune  of  sleigh-bells  ring-ing,ThroUhebrightmoor-light3'ou  ride, 
ring  -  ing,  And  the  whole  world  is     in    song,     When  your  sweet-heart's  close   be  -  side  you,  As  you  gai  -  ly  roll    a  -  long. 
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Win  -  ter  time,       Win-ter  time,    Sleigh-bells  ring  in  a  fros  -  ty  rh)ine;  North  winds  blow,       As  you   go    to-geth  -  er 
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through  the  fields' of  snow.     Win  -  ter  time,       Win  -  ter  time,  While     a  -  bove  the  bright  stars  shine ;  When  -the  night  is 


clear  and  cold,    And  .your    ba  -  by's  hand  you  hold ,  Then  Love's  sweet-est  tale     is  told    in  Win  -  ter  time. 
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How  Overland  motors  are  made 

All  Overland  motors  ere  designed  by  Overland  men — 
made  by  Overland  men — and  made  in  Overland  faotories. 
We  will  build  40,000  motors  this  year.  No  other  automo- 
bile manufacturer  will  build  as  many  of  this  type.  That  is 
why  we  can  build  them  better,  and  for  less  cost.  We  em- 
ploy the  most  skilled  motor  builders  in  America. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  most  important  facts  about 
the  Overland  motor. 

Cylinders  have  large  water-jackets  and  are  cast  singly,  in- 
creasing cooling  efficiency  with  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  replace  a  single  cylinder  at  low  oost  should  an  accident 
occur.  The  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods  and  all  other 
forgings  are  of  high  carbon  manganese  steel. 

All  bearings,  cylinders,  pistons  and  rings  are  ground  to 
accurate  and  tested  smoothness,  insuring  long  life,  freedom 
from  wear  and  positive  compression. 

All  the  wearing  surfaces  of  the  valves  are  ground  to  a  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Owing  to  their  peculiar  design 
and  large  size  they  enable  the  motor  to  develop  at  least  fif- 
teen per  cent  more  horsepower  than  any  other  motor  of 
the  same  bore  and  stroke. 

Tho  cam  shafts  are  drop-forged  (in  our  own  drop-forge 
plant,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  industry)  oil-treated  and 
case-hardened.  They  are  ground  and  maebined  automatic- 
ally, insu  ring  positive  accuracy  in  the  relative  position 
of  one  cam  to  another. 

This  is  the  only  car  of  its  class  provided  with  a  five-bearing 
crank  shaft.  This  crank  shaft  is  drop-forged  from  one  piece 
of  carbon  manganese  steel  and  rotates  in  five  bearings  of  un- 
usually liberal  size  insuring  quietness  and  extreme  long 
life. 

The  crank  cases  are  cast  in  two  sections, of  the  finest  grade 
of  aluminum  alloy  attainable — and  cast  in  our  own  foundry. 

No  other  motor  in  the  world  is  given  a  more  severe  test 
and  thorough  inspection.  The  engine  is  belted  up  for  two 
hours,  and  driven  by  other  than  its  own  power  to  limber 
it  up  so  that  it  will  start  easily.  Then  it  is  put  onto  the 
block  and  run  from  8  to  16  hours  under  its  own  power. 


The  Importance  of 
a  Powerful  Motor 

AS  the  motor  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  car,  it 
/%  is  safe  to  assume  that  you  can  judge  a  car  by  the 
J— %  performance  of  its  motor.  Therefore,  be  guid- 
ed  and  informed  by  the  following  information. 

Every  practical  farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  good 
motor  in  an  automobile.  He  knows,  too,  from  exper- 
ience, what  constitutes  a  good  motor  and  what  is  ex- 
pected of  it.    He  wants  power,  economy  and  silence. 

The  motor  is  the  most  expensive  single  unit  of  the 
Overland  car.  It  has  a  4"  bore  and  a  4y2"  stroke.  It  is 
the  most  efficient  30  horsepower  motor  made.  We  say 
efficient  for  it  has,  by  demonstration  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  cars,  proven  to  be  the  best  for  your  specific  purposes. 

It  is  exceptionally  economical  to  operate — using  less 
fuel  per  mile  than  any  other  motor  of  equal  size. 

It  is  remarkably  powerful,  developing  forty  to  fifty 
miles  an  hour  with  ease;  and  over  your  kind  of  roads, 
without  eating  up  an  unnecessary  and  costly  quantity 
of  gasoline. 

It  is  the  only  motor  of  its  size  made  with  a  five 
bearing  crankshaft  which  makes  for  real  smoothness, 
silence  and  ease  when  in  operation.  This  feature  is 
only  found  on  very  high  priced  cars. 

It  is  remarkably  simple.  It  is  practically  frictionless. 
Requires  no  coaxing  or  continual  adjusting.  In  fact, 
you  seldom  have  to  lift  the  hood.    Is  always  obedient. 

And  the  self-starting  feature  adds  the  final  touch  of 
perfection.  Just  throw  a  little  lever  and  you're  off. 
Your  daughter  can  start,  operate  and  drive  an  Overland 
as  well  and  as  easily  as  you  can.  It  will  always  start  in 
bitter  cold  and  freezing  weather  as  quickly  as  in  the 
summer — by  just  switching  the  little  lever  on  the  dash. 

So  we  ask  you  to  judge  the  exceptional  value  of  this 
car  by  the  exceptional  efficiency  of  its  motor. 

This  big,  powerful,  comfortable  touring  car  costs 
you  30%  less  than  any  other  similar  car  made. 

We  have  some  very  interesting  books  we  would  like 
to  send  you.    They  are  free.    Write  us  for  a  set  today. 

Please  address  Dept.  107 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


$985 

F.  O.  B.  ToUdo 

Completely 
Equipped 

Self-starter 

30  Horsepower 

5-Passenger 
Touring  Car 

110-inch  Wheel 
Base 

Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 


$985 

F.  O.  B.  Tohdt 

Completely 
Equipped 

Remy  Magneto 

Warner 
Speedometer 

Mohair  Top  and 
Boot 

Clear  Vision,  Rain 
Vision  Wind-Shield 

Presto-O-Lite  Tank 
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A  Wonderful 
Plow 

A  really  UNIVERSAL  Plow  at  last!  It 
"walks"  right  through  tame  sod,o/d  corn* 
fields,  stubble,  meadow,  sandy  loam,  mixed  soil, 
heavy  clay,  gumbo,  etc.  Turns  the  Blice  clear 
over, /tut  and  smooth.  All  trash  buried.  Dirt 
thoroughly  pulverized.  Leaves  top  flat  against 
subsoil.  No  air  spaces  to  cut  off  moisture  from 
below.  In  dry  weather,  moisture  comes  op  to 
the  plant  roots— just  like  kerosene  comes  up 
vour  lnuip  wick.  No  other  plow  gives  you  this 
drought  protection.  No  other  plow  ever  pro- 
duced siu-h  perfect  plowing. 

Its  perfect  work  nnd  absolute  satisfaction  has 
made  the  "C.T.X."  the  greatest  selling  and 
most  popular  plow  ever  produced. 
You  can't  afford  to  buy  or  use  just  "any  old" 

£low.  Investigate  this  sensational  plow  first. 
,00k  into  this  proposition.  Semi  a  postal  now 
and  get  t  he  Rock  Island  Plow  story  in  complete 
form.  And  we  will  tell  you  nearest  place  you 
can  see  this  plow  and  price  it.  Then  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  You  will  like  it.  Don't  wait 
till  vou  need  a  plow.   Investigate  now.  Address 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO. 

382  Second  Ave.,       Rock  Island,  III. 


Rock  Island  "C.T.X."  Universal 

 (109) 


Install  a  Lighting  Plant 

Enjoy  the  comforts  that  electricity  brings  to  your 
home— the  convenience  of  electric  lights  and  the 
many  uses  to  which  electricity  can  be  put.  Install 
a  power  plant  of  your  own.  An 

8  h.p.  Rumely-Olds  Engine 

will  furnish  electricity  cheaper  than  the  metered 
kind.  Makes  electric  lights  possible  anywhere. 
The  Rumely-Oids  Gasoline  Engine  comes  in 
all  convenient  sizes  —  a  high  class  engine, 
economical  in  operation,  furnishes  power  for 
every  sort  of  a  job  where  power  is  required. 
Use  this  engine  in  connection  with  a 

Rumely  Automatic  Electric  Light  Plant 

This   out  fit  works  automatically  with  no 
trouble  to  you.    It  will  light  your  house  and 
buildings.    Rumely  Automatic  Electric  Light 
Plants  are  worth  investigating. 
It  will  pay  you  to  consider  this  outfit  and  write 
for  Data-Book  No.  344,  on  the  Rumely-Olds 
Engine  and  information  about  the  Electric  Light 
Plant.    Ask  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power- Farming  Machinery 

556, 


30 
DAYS' 


FREE  TRIAL 


2ST 


ill 


SAVE 

i 


YOUR 
LABOR 


§ 


National  Rotary  Harrows  for  Plows 

It  will  surprise  you  to  know  the  low  price-  that  we  are 
quoting  the  first  ten  farmers  in  each  township  on  our 
famous  Rotary  Harrows  for  Plows,  to  quickly  introduce 
tlti-in.  We  refund  the  purchase  price  and  pay  freight 
Charts  if  not  satisfactory. 

15,000  in  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season. 

i'avs  for  iteeH  on  first  five  acres  plowed. 

Guaranteed  to  increase  yield  twenty  per  cent 

The  new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved  to  the 
farmers  last  s«  asuii  that  it  saves  time,  labor  and  inon 
in  preparing  the  seed-bed.    Write  us  today  tor  special 
Introductory  prices  and  circulars. 

National  Harrow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  Illinois 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


■  prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  truits,  livestock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soonl 

■  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts! 
|longer— horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon | 

rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pair  at  dealers. 
1(  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 
40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  782-1 7lh  St. ,  Racine,  Wis. 


Handling  5oil  for  Production 

IX— How  to  Increase  Supply  of  Barn-Lot  Manure 


GUARANTEED 


old  farmer,  as  he  turned 
over  his  farm  to  his  son  for 
future  operation,  gave  this 
advice:  "My  boy,  make  it  a 
point  to  rr.ise  every  year  as  big  a  crop 
of  manure  as  possible,  and  then  in 
time  the  other  crops  will  take  care 
of  themselves."  This  advice  was  di- 
rectly to  the  point.  The  farmers  of 
the  west  have  depended  too  much  on 
the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  has  been  handled,  when 
compared  with  the  stiffer  soils  upon 
which  their  ancestors  worked,  and 
have  neglected  the  means  best 
adapted  for  keeping  this  soil  in  its 
virginal  condition.  They  said  in  the 
early  day  that  throughout  the  middle 
west  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
tickle  the  soil  with  a  hoe  in  order  to 
make  it  laugh  with  a  harvest.  That 
time  has  passed,  never  to  return 
again.  Some  more  unmistakable 
demonstration  must  be  made  than 
mere  tickling,  and  some  more  effec- 
tive implement  be  used  than  a  hoe. 
The  vegetable,  organic  material  in 
the  soil  has  been  well  nigh  exhausted, 
and  before  its  virginal  productivity 
may  again  be  approximated  this  or- 
ganic component  must  be  renewed. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  may  be  re- 
newed is  by  the  use  of  manure. 
Manure-Making  Not  a  Side  Issue 
At  the  present  time,  generally 
throughout  the  west,  the  ordinary 
farmer  regards  manure  as  cumber- 
some waste  material  about  the  barns 
that  must  be  gotten  out  of  the  way. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  not  unusual 
to  haul  it  into  buffalo  wallows  and 
old  sloughs  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  was 
regarded  as  undesirable  material.  A 
good  many  farmers  are  seeing  farther 
than  this  now,  but  most  ordinarily 
make  no  attempt  to  increase  the 
amount  of  manure  produced  on  their 
farms,  but  merely  to  use  what  they 
cannot  prevent  being  produced.  If 
the  farmers'  of  the  west  are  to  be 
made  to  approximate  the  possibilities 
of  production,  this  end  may  be  ac- 
complished only  through  adopting  the 
advice  of  the  old  farmer  that  has 
already  been  set  forth. 

Live  Stock  Necessary 
The  only  way  in  which  an  adequate 
supply  of  manure  may  be  produced 
on  every  farm  is  through  the  agency 
of  an  adequate  number  of  live  stock. 
These  animals  not  only  furnish  ma- 
nure in  the  shape  of  solid  and  liquid 
excretions,  but  they  are  necessary 
agents  in  converting  the  waste  rough- 
age of  the  farm  into  barn  lot  manure. 
The  day  of  the  farmer  that  uses  his 
land  exclusively  for  cropping  is  past. 
The  necessity  for  mixed  farming,  the 
farming  that  combines  cropping  with 
the  growing  of  live  stock,  is  at  hand. 
It  will  not  be  many  years  before  every 
farmer  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
live  stock  in  adequate  supply  is  in- 
dispensable, if  the  producing  capacity 
of  his  farm  is  to  be  maintained.  It 
is  the  opinion  now  generally  accepted 
that  dairy  live  stock  are  best  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  because  they  not  only 
help  convert  the  waste  material  of 
the  farm  into  barn  lot  manure,  but 
also  because,  when  properly  handled, 
they  give  larger  returns  of  profit  for 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  than 
any  other  kind  of  live  stock  as  it  is 


handled  upon  the  ordinary  farm.  But 
the  kind  of  live  stock  is  not  so  im- 
portant. The  farmer  in  this  matter 
may  suit  himself,  or  may  adapt  what 
he  does  to  the  conditions  in  which  he 
is  placed.  But  live  stock  he  must 
have,  if  he  is  to  maintain  the  ca- 
pacity for  production. 

Barn  Lot  Must  Be  Manure  Factory 

In  the  barn  lot  proper  feed  racks 
and  appliances  should  be  erected,  and 
here  should  be  brought  all  waste 
roughage  of  the  farm.  This  should 
go  first  into  the  feed  racks,  and  when 
the  live  stock  have  consumed  all  of  it 
that  they  will,  the  remainder  should 
be  scattered  about  the  barn  lot  to 
serve  as  bedding,  as  absorbing  ma- 
terial for  both  liquid  and  solid  excre- 
tions. It  will  be  broken  and  tramped 
by  the  live  stock,  its  fibers  loosened 
and  separated,  and  it  will  be  put  in 
condition  for  absorbing  the  moisture 
that  falls  upon  it,  which  will  be 
necessary  to  start  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation and  decay.  From  now  on 
the  intelligent  farmer  will  burn  no 
more  waste  vegetable  matter.  He  will 
bring  it  to  the  barn  lot  to  be  con- 
verted into  manure.  This  manure 
has  a  certain  definite  value,  and  the 
farmer  will  learn  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  it  through  the  saving  of  all 
roughage  possible  is  very  profitable. 
Threshing  Should  Be  Done  at  Barn 
It  is  customary  now  on  many 
farms  to  do  shock  threshing  in 
the  fields,  leaving  the  straw  where 
the  machine  delivers  it.  This  method 
is  wasteful  of  the  roughage,  of  the 
elements  required  for  the  production 
of  barn  lot  manure  of  good  quality, 
and  it  is  also  wasteful  of  land.  These 
straw  piles  in  the  field  are  generally 
allowed  to  rot  down  where  they 
stand.  They  occupy  quite  an  ex- 
tended surface  of  soil  that  is  thereby 
excluded  from  the  possibility  of  pro- 
duction. The  weathering  of  the  straw 
dissipates  and  releases  to  the  air  ele- 
ments of  fertility  needed  by  the  soil. 
If  the  straw  is  ultimately  to  find  its 
way  to  the  barn  lot  this  field  thresh- 
ing is  wasteful  of  labor.  It  is  pos- 
sible by  threshing  at  the  barn  to  save 
one  handling  of  this  material.  It  is 
easier  to  haul  the  straw  in  bundles 
than  it  is  to  haul  the  loose  straw 
after  it  has  been  threshed.  When  the 
bundles  are  on  the  wagon  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  a  few  minutes'  drive  to 
deliver  them  to  the  machine  at  the 
barn  rather  than  to  the  machine  in 
the  field.  Then  the  straw  will  he 
where  the  farmer  needs  it,  convenient 
to  hand  for  feeding  to  his  live  stock 
and  for  use  as  bedding  either  in  the 
stable  or  in  the  barn  lot.  Then  the 
whole  surface  of  his  field  may  be 
cultivated.  This  suggestion  is  made 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
easier  for  the  farmer  to  produce  the 
adequate  amount  of  manure.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  straw  should 
be  brought  to  the  barn  lot  and  there 
converted  into  barn  lot  manure.  All 
of  it  should  be  brought  there.  It 
must  be  brought  there  if  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  farm  is  to  be 
maintained.  It  should  be  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  barn  lot  and  as 
often  as  it  becomes  tramped  down 
smoothly,  an  additional  covering 
should  be  put  on,  and  this  process 


Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

60  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  tlie  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  1  \i  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers— their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well:  testing, heating.lisrhting  fuel,  all  free 
Take  a  60  day  trial,  frive  year  guarantee 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  Km' 
Kine,"  and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
factory  prices  will  interest  you  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1551  Oakland  Ave.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  WITTE 


Cuts  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 


Is  Your  Home  Sheltered? 

Save  dollars  by  saving  heat.  A  wind  swept  boms 
is  :v  cold  home.  Shivering  cattle  take  on  no  lat  Cold 
hogs  make  the  smallest  gains.  Wind -tossed  chickeni 
lay  no  eggs.  Protected  guldens  get  the  earliest  start. 


I TRANSPLANTED  h  r:  n 

00  EVERGREENS  S7— 
Express  Pi-epnid.  ■ 

These  trees  have  been  transplanted  and  rnnt  prim 
ed,  insuring  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots— nature'! 
guarantee  of  life  to  young  trees.  They  are  hacked 
by  the  fairest  guarantee  of  any  nursery  In  the  United 
States  and  by  the  forty  years'  reputation  of 
IOWA'S  GREATEST  EVERGREEN  SPECIALIST. 

I  ship  direct  from  the  ground  on  the  day 
the  order  Is  received.  The  trees  von  huj 
of  agents  have  been  out  of  the  ground 
often  three  weeks.  That  is  why  they  don't 
grow.  Buy  dlrectof  meand  you  will  he  sat- 
isfied.  We  can  also  sell  you  prize- winning 

"True-to-Name'"  Fruit  Trees 

and  berry  plants  guaranteed  to  prove  hardy 
or  cost  you  nothing.  Catalog  of  special  bar- 
gains  FREE. 

Knrl  Frvris  Prop. 
EAltl,  FERItIS  NI/IISHIIY  CO. 
1111  Omaha s«.,  hampton,  iow». 


POWER  .ECONOMY 


In  Every  Revolution 


—That  means  T  &  M.   Some  engines 
turn  the  w  heels"  and  burn  up  gasoline  . 
___  3  T  &  M  achieves  perfect  power  economy. 
Air-and-gasoline  spray,  properly  mixed,  and 
_  subjected  to  maximum  possible  compression 
just  before  ignition,  by  quick,  powerful  explosion 
—yields  utmost  speed  and  energy  for  time  and  fuel 
consumed.   Then — 

T8M  FARM  ENGINE 

-design  and  construction  precludes  expensive  slow* 
downs  and  wasteful  speed-jumps  :  highly-sensitive 
throttling  governor  holds  the  T  &  M  steady  under 
any  load  variation.  Again — bull-dog  build  and 
big,  wide  base  Gave  power— prolong  life. 

No  cranking,  no  tinkering ;  choice  of  four 
fuels  (gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate  or  gas); 
low  cost  of  upkeep  ;  a  grilling  factory 
-  test— and  the  T  &  M  "armor- 
plate"  guarantee  Sizes— 
to  20  h.  p.  A  mighty  goo^ 
engine— worth  your  ira 
mediate  investigation 


TERMAAT  8 
MONAFJAN  CO. 

16  S.  River  St. 
Oankoah,  Wis. 


CUP  ELEVATOR 


Always  ready  for  fc 
use.  Placed,  in 
sidethe  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 


SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 


The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made — SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  »ntlienD 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON.  ILL* 


Be  sure    to    mention    The  Twentieth 

Century    Farmer   when  writing. 
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..•ill. I  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
ear.  This  is  more  important  than 
rop  growing  because  it  is  the  only 
lethod  by  which  the  capacity  for 
owing  productive  crops  may  be 
uiintained. 

Through  the  expenditure  of  only  a 
ttle  extra  labor  and  money  the  en- 
re  roughage  of  the  corn  crop  may 
e  saved  for  food  and  fertilizing  pur- 
oses.  Under  the  present  method  a 
ery  large  share  of  this  is  now  wasted 
very  year.  The  amount  of  this  waste 
>  almost  incalculable.  Waste  is  a 
iolation  of  economic  law.  Economic 
aw  always  extorts  penalties  for  vio- 
ation.  The  penalty  of  this  violation 
omes  in  the  form  of  decreased  ca- 
>acity  for  production.  By  harvesting 
md  shocking  the  corn,  by  passing  it 
hrough  a  combined  shredder  and 
lusker  at  the  proper  time,  all  this 
oughage  may  be  saved  in  the  shape 
)f  shredded  corn  fodder  for  food  and 
or  manurial  purposes.  This  method 
if  handling  the  corn  crop  will  entail 
i  little  additional  expense,  both  of 
noney  and  labor,  but  the  gain  in  the 
■nd  will  show  that  it  is  exceedingly 
irofitable.  Many  farmers  suffer 
>very  year  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
oughage  for  their  live  stock.  They 
hen  begin  to  think  of  cutting  down 
he  number  of  their  live  stock  in 
irder  that  their  supply  of  roughage 
nay  prove  adequate.  It  would  be 
nuch  better  to  turn  their  attention 
o  increasing  the  supply  of  roughage 
nd  this  might  be  done  in  such  a  way 
s  to  relieve  every  farmer  of  any  ap- 
rehension  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
lis  supply.  All  that  he  has  to  do  is 
o  utilize  the  material  that  he  grows 
n  the  corn  field  rather  than  to  per- 
ait  it  to  go  largely  to  waste.  Leav- 
Dg  the  value  of  this  roughage  for 
nanurial  purposes  entirely  out  of  the 
uestion,  the  improved  condition  of 
lis  live  stock  as  a  result  of  this 
hange  of  method  would  amply  bear 
11  the  additional  expense  of  the 
hange,  leaving  the  manurial  value  of 
he  roughage  as  net  profit. 

Old  stack  bottoms  that  are  now 
;enerally  thrown  aside  as  useless  and 
llowed  to  weather  and  waste  should 
>e  hauled  to  the  barn  lot  and  there 
onverted  into  something  valuable, 
'he  tidy,  thrifty  farmer  will  see  that 
.11  the  scatterings  about  the  barn 
nd  yard  are  taken  to  the  barn  lot  to 
ie  made  into  manure  rather  than  to 
>e  wasted  and  lost.  Waste  is  the 
;reatest  and  most  prevalent  economic 
rime  among  the  farmers  of  this  ter- 
itory.  Waste  through  carelessness 
nd  lea  tea  a  loose,  shiftless  manner  of 
bought  and  of  action.  The  thing 
>ne  does  always  reacts  upon  the  one 
hat  doeB  it.  By  preventing  at  odd 
□omenta  all  unnecessary  waste  and 
onverting  it  into  a  profit  will  have  a 
lulckening,  sharpening  effect  upon 
he  mind  of  the  man  who  takes  this 
natter  seriously  In  hand.  It  will 
nean  not  only  more  money  to  follow 
hia  suggestion  as  here  set  forth;  It 
vl II  mean  Increased  manly  efficiency, 
>etter  citizenship,  better  exempllfica- 
lon  of  the  art  of  right  living. 

Weeds  work  greater  damage  to 
(rowing  crops  than  the  exigencies  of 
he  season.  A  way  to  get  rid  of 
reeds  is  to  stop  sowing  them.  Take 
he  weed  seed  out  of  the  small  grain 
vhen  preparing  It  for  the  field, 
'"armers  will  soon  realize  the  Import- 
ince  of  this  advice. 


Plant   Bearing  Both  Tomatoes 
and  Potatoes 

This  was  made  possible  by  graft- 
ing a  young  tomato  plant  to  a  young 
potato  plant.  Both  of  the  vegeta- 
bles raised  on  this  plant  were  cf 
choice  quality.  The  grafting  was 
done  by  George  H.  Rupp  of  Shire- 
manstown,  Pa.  Mr.  Rupp  comes 
from  a  well  known  family  of  horti- 
culturalists  and  agriculturalists,  and 
this  season  he  expects  to  do  some 
remarkable  things  in  this  line. 


It's  Always 

A  Good  Thing 

To  have  a 

Clear  Horizon 

at  both  ends  of  the  day. 
A  dish  of 


Post 


Toasties 


for  breakfast  and  again  at 
the  evening  meal  opens  and 
closes  the  day  with  a  dash  of 
sunshine. 

Toasties  are  bits  of  hard, 
white  In'lian  Corn,  first,  care- 
fully cooked,  then  rolled  thin 
and  crinkly,  and-  toasted  to  a 
delicate,  appetizing  brown. 

Xot  a  hand  touches  the 
food  In  manufacture,  arid  it  Is 
ready  to  serve  direct  from 
the  paekage  tf)  be  eaten  with 
cream  or  milk—  ftOd  sugar  If 
desired. 

Post  Tensilon  taste  deliri- 
ously good  and  are  rb-hly  nour- 
ishing. 


Better— Fit  Better— Wear  Better 

ESS  and  Ted"  school  shoes  have  become 
famous  for  their  style,  finish  and  long 
wearing  qualities.     Four  pairs  will  outwear 
five  pairs  of  ordinary  shoes  made  for  children's 
wear. 

Many  shoemakers  yield  to  the  temptation  to  use 
substitutes  for  leather  in  children's  shoes,  because  of  the 
high  price  of  leather,  but  we  have  built  up  our  enormous  business  by 
making  honest  leather  shoes. 

Cut  up  a  pair  of  "Tess  and  Ted"  or  any  other  'Star  Brand"  shoes 
and  you  will  find  that  they  hav^  sole-leather  heels,  soles  and 
counters.    No  substitutes  for  leather  are  ever  used     See  No  3130 — a  new 
model  for  boys. 

Pure  Shoe  Legislation  is  pending  in  Congress  and  many  states  to 
protect  you  against  fraud     We  heartily  endorse  it.   The  rights  of  100 
million  consumers  are  greater  than  those  of  a  few  hundred  manu- 
facturers. 

"Tess  and  Ted "  school  shoes  are  made  in  a  hundred  differ 
ent  styles  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages     They  are  designed  to 
properly  fit  the  foot  of  growing  children. 

"Tess  and  Ted"  school  shoes  and  over  700  other  styles 
of  "Star  Brand"  shoes  are  forsale  by  20,000  good  merchants 
Don't  just  go  into  any  store  and  ask  for  them,  but  hunt  up 
the  "Star  Brand"  dealer,  or  write  to  us  for  name  of  near- 
est merchant  who  sells  them. 

The  name  on  the  sole  and  the  "Star"  on  the  heel 
insures  honest  values. 

"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better." 

Boy's  No.  3130 

ftofcERTS,  Johnson  ^RAnd 

manufacturers     Branch  of  International  Shoe  Co.  st.louis 


The  actual  work  done  in 
the  field  is  what  has 
made  the  great  de- 
mand for  Fuller 
8c  Johnson 
Engines 


Get  this  dessert  spoon 


Pull  length,  Hix  Inoiiei  — ^  — ^ 

Through  'riw  Twentieth  <'enlury  Farmer,  Mil*  beautiful  ill •  <ti  IPOOU, 
dcxlKncil  noil  miido  i-Hppilnlly  for  IIiIm  iiiiikm/.Iiic  hy  Win  Kokitn  ti  Soup. 
nuiy  bo  olitnlnt-d  for  tin-  rout  of  liMinllliiK,  ■'!"•  < ■••  i •  t n  The  beauty  ot  thl* 
npoon  Ih  hf'WltclilriK, 


001  PON 

I'N'ii*,'  M«'ii<l  my  iIcmhpi  I  «pnon  |i 
Nome  


AddroHK  

BflClOeed  find  3fi  root*  to  pny 
for  poMnKt!  Mini  handling. 


If  you  wlnli  iciiHpooiiM  Mini  fnrM 
fpV  may  «HII  Ml  Ihem — npoon. 
10'-:  and  fork,  tfc 

Xd'IrcHH 
MWWNN    l><-|>"i  I  m«"iH 

Twentieth 
Century  Parmer 

<>M  \||  \     \l  I. 
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Water  to  Float  a  Navy 

If  all  of  the  water  which  has  been  pumped  by  Aermotors  could  be 
collected  in  one  great  body,  it  would  form  a  sea  on  which  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  could  maneuver.  But  you  do  not  have  to  pump  oceans  of  water 
to  supply  your  own  needs.  What  you  want  is  some  reliable  and  econom- 
ical power  which  will  supply  plenty  of  water  for  your  house,  barn  and  fields. 

An  Aermotor  of  suitable  size  erected  on  a  tower  of  proper 
height  will  do  the  work  for  you  without  bother  or  worry 
and  with  practically  no  expense. 

Power  for  Pumping 

It  costs  nothing  for  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  to  do  your 
pumping.  More  water  is  pumped  by  Aermotors  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes  than  by  any  other  kind  of  pumping  machinery. 
They  do  their  work  silently,  surely  and  satisfactorily.  Aermotors 
have  been  pumping  water  faithfully  for  the  past  25  years.  Go  to 
any  part  of  the  inhabited  world  today  and  you  will  find  the  Aermotor 
there  ahead  of  you.  From  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  from  Hongkong 
to  Liverpool,  from  Siberia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  on  all  the 
islands  of  the  sea  you  will  find  them.  You  cannot  travel  far  today 
Without  seeing  an  Aermotor  standing  out  as  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  landscape.  Aermotors  have  gone  everywhere  because 
wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
economical,  and  most  reliable  device  for  pumping  water. 

Count  the  Cost 

The  price  of  gasoline  has  taken  a  big  jump.  It  is  likely  to  go  up 
again  any  day.  The  air  is  free  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  No 
one  can  corner  your  source  of  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  for 
pumping  water.  The  first  cost  of  an  Aermotor  is  small,  the  upkeep 
is  almost  nothing,  the  service  is  most  satisfactory.  Anyone  who 
has  used  an  Aermotor  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  pump- 
ing device.  It  was  the  first  steel  windmill  and  has  always  been  the 
best.   Aermotor  Galvanized  Steel  Towers  are  best,  too. 

"Storage  Solves  the  Water  Problem" 

We  have  just  issued  a  large  hanger,  16  x  44  inches,  on  the  above 
subject.  It  contains  over  100  pictures  of  Aermotor  outfits  which 
have  been  pumping  water  for  the  farmers  of  one  community  for 
from  1  to  20  years.  These  picures  have  been  made  from  the  finest 
lot  of  farm  photographs  that  have  ever  been  taken.  If  you  will  put 
up  one  of  these  hangers  in  your  living  room  it  will  be  the  most 
talked  about  object  there.  It  is  100  pictures  in  one  and  each  indi- 
vidual picture  shows  a  prosperous  farm  where  the  Aermotor  is 
used  for  supplying  all  the  water  required.  This  hanger  gives  val- 
uable information  about  the  storage  of  water  for  household  and 
stock  purposes.  You  should  certainly  have  one.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Just  one  word  "Hanger"  on  a  postal  card,  with  your 
name  and  address,  will  bring  it. 

Aermotor  Co.  ISSSMftS^X  Chicago 


Experience       Concentration  Perseverance 

In  these  three  words  lies  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  "Flour 
City"  Tractors.  The  result  of  fourteen  years'  specialization,  con- 
tinually concentrating  on  improvements  of  mechanical  design,  has 
made  the  "Flour  City"  what  it  is  today. 

The  1913  "Flour  City"  surpasses  all  previous  models  in  mechan- 
ical efficiency.  It  embodies:  all  the  desirable  features  that  enter 
into  the  construction  of  a  successful  farm  tractor.  Its  development 
has  been  guided  by  the  requirements  'outlined  by  the  progressive 
farmer,  along  the  most  conservative  lines.  Its  reputation  is  of  the 
character  that  conies  through  actual  work  in  the  field. 

Look  up  the  records  of  the  "Flour  City"  before  placing  your 
Order;  it  is  the  best  buy  on  the  market  today.  Built  in  three  sizes 
—  .'0,  ;',0  and  40  H.  P. 

KIXXARD-HAIXES  CO.,  841  44th  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 


All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 
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Missouri  Valley  Fruit  Growing 

IV---5uburban  Orcharding  by  City  Man 


SUBURBAN  fruit   growing  is 
one  of  the  topics  of  every- 
SS3S      day    discussioi.    by  many 
gggl     persons.    There   is  proba- 
bly no  other  subject  that  wjll  admit 
of  such  wide  and  diversified  exploita- 
tion of  its  possibilities.    The  imagi- 
nation of  man  can  be  stimulated  to 
almost  any  extent  by  a  skilfully  pre- 
pared suburban  fruit  acreage  propo- 
sition.   There  is  nothing  so  enticing 
to  man  as  a  fruit  proposition,  and 
there  never  has  been  since  the  his- 
tory of  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Man  has  a  natural  inclination  to 


in  conjunction  with  his  position  in 
the  shops  improve  these  acres  for  a 
home  for  his  family,  devoting  the 
land  to  the  growing  of  small  fruits. 
The  year  following  he  carried  his 
resolution  into  effect,  purchasing  a 
tract  2  97  feet  wide  by  596  feet  long, 
containing  4.06  acres.  This  small 
piece  of  unimproved  ground  was  just 
outside  the  city  limits  and  near  a 
suburban  street  car  line,  and  cost 
$2  50  per  acre. 

Mr.  Ihm  was  one  of  the  many  who 
become  dissatisfied  with  making  only 
a  living,  and  no  prospective  assur- 


*        1  -■*  >■?'  'V'.    ','  •  'j-    :-  '  -■, 
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The  E.  H.  Walker  Suburban  Vineyard,  Florence,  Neb. 


work  in  the  soil.  If  he  is  given  more 
than  he  can  do,  he  becomes  careless 
of  the  small  things,  the  finer  things, 
the  flower  sand  fruits.  This  is  often 
the  case  with  the  farmer  whose  am- 
bition and  necessities  direct  him  in 
the  cultivation  and  growing  of  field 
crops.  The  city  man,  however,  in 
his  ideas  of  land  cultivation  and  im- 
provement, inclines  toward  ornamen- 
tation as  well  as  utility  and  profit. 
He  realizes  the  opportunities  of  busi- 
ness and  employment  in  the  city;  he 
reads  and  hears  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  suburban  acres  devoted  to 
gardening,  flowers  and  fruit  growing. 

How  suburban  acre  property  may 
be  made  the  home  of  the  city  busi- 
ness man  and  operated  profitably  in 
small  fruit  industry,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  regular  business  op- 
erations of  the  home  owner,  is  a  sub- 
ject that  is  today  receiving  thought- 
ful consideration  by  thousands  of 
well-to-do  people.  They  formerly 
viewed  the  suburban  acres  as  prop- 
erty adapted  only  to  the  use  of  the 
dairyman,  the  gardener,  the  huckster 
and  the  small  fruit  orchardist,  whose 
entire  time  and  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  the  operation  of  these  in- 
dustries. 

A  practical  illustration  of  this 
feature  of  owning  and  operating  the 
suburban  acre  property  in  the  inter- 
est of  profitable  investment  and  the 
building  of  comfortable  homes  is  pre- 
sented in  the  history  of  a  suburban 
resident  of  Omaha,  Lewis  J.  Ihm,  a 
machinist  in  the  employ  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  shops. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Ihm  de- 
cided he  would  become  the  owner  of 
some  acre  property  near  Omaha,  and 


ance  of  a  self-supporting  business  on 
which  to  retire.  For  years  he  had 
visions  of  a  few  acres  of  land  and  a 
comfortable  home  near  the  city,  but 
when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  and  he  determined  to  launch 
the  undertaking,  he  had  only  his  sav- 
ings with  which  to  buy  the  land  and 
make  the  initiatory  improvements 
for  the  basis  of  his  enterprise. 

Mr.  Ihm  was  wholly  unfamiliar 
with  the  proposition  he  had  planned; 
he  was  not  a  horticulturist  in  theory 
or  training,  but  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  for  himself  a 
home  and  providing  with  this  home 
the  means  of  producing  the  greater 
portion  of  his  living.  His  ideas  of  a 
fruit  industry,  on  a  commercial  basis, 
commenced  developing  as  he  took  up 
the  study  of  trees,  plants,  soil  tillage, 
etc.,  by  reading  all  the  reliable  litera- 
ture he  could  get  hold  of.  He  was  a 
critical  student,  and,  being  a  skilled 
machinist,  he  understood  the  neces- 
sity of  exactness  in  every  feature  of 
mechanism  in  order  to  produce  re- 
sults. He  carried  this  principle  into 
the  growing  of  trees,  vines  and 
plants.  He  understood  the  value  and 
advantage  in  quality  of  the  materials 
he  used,  and  he  placed  stress  and  em- 
phasis on  the  highest  quality  of  trees 
and  vines,  in  his  nursery  purchases. 

The  first  improvement  made  on 
this  property  was  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence, costing  $1,500.  Following 
this,  the  land  was  all  plowed,  heavily 
manured,  crops  planted  and  cherry 
orchard  set  out.  Plats  of  ground 
were  planted  to  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, strawberries,  grapes,  raspber- 
ries and  garden  vegetables,  until  the 
acres  were  fully  covered,  leaving  only 
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qiace  for  the  needed  buildings,  yards, 
3tc.  This  tract  of  land  contained 
1.06  acres,  from  which  there  was  a 
Urip  50x200  feet  reserved,  running 
•rosswise  through  the  center.  On 
!his  were  located  the  residence,  work 
hop,  packing  and  crating  house, 
where  all  fruits  are  congregated  and 
prepared  for  market;  barn,  machin- 
ery and  tool  shed,  poultry  house  and 
yards,  etc.,  leaving  in  fruit  orchard 
only  3.83  acres. 

This  small  fruit  industry  was 
planned  and  handled  from  the  out- 
start  by  Mr.  Ihm,  with  a  view  to 
strict  economy  in  use  of  ground.  The 
cherry  orchard  consists  of  427  cherry 
trees,  33  apple  trees,  312  grapevines, 
959  currant  bushes,  1,085  gooseberry 
hushes,     400  red  raspberry  bushes 


sale  trade.  Above  this  he  sold  $400 
worth  to  the  retail  trade  at  the  or- 
chard and  in  Omaha.  His  stuff  is 
all  put  up  in  the  best  of  condition 
and  brings  top  prices.  Cherries  sold 
last  season  at  from  $2  to  $2.40  per 
crate — 24-quart  crates;  currants  at 
8  cents  per  quart,  or  $1.95  per  crate; 
gooseberries,  $1.95  per  crate;  rasp- 
berries, $2.75  per  crate. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  machinist 
who  labors  at  his  trade  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  spends  the  other 
three  at  home  on  his  little  fruit 
farm  helping  to  harvest  and  market 
his  crops,  and  from  the  latter  source 
alone  adding  to  his  earnings  $1,500 
per  year,  from  3.83  acres  of  land. 

What  does  this  teach  in  example 
of  horticulture?     What  inspiration 


The  Orchard  in  Bloom 


ind  1,310  black  raspberry  bushes, 
rhe  cherry  trees  are  planted  fifteen 
eet  apart  and  in  rows  fifteen  feet 
ipart.  In  each  row  of  trees  and  be- 
ween  the  rows  are  currant  and 
;ooseberry  bushes,  five  feet  apart, 
hus  using  all  the  space  and  admit- 
ing  of  perfect  cultivation,  until  the 
reeB  have  attained  more  than  half 
heir  age  of  usefulness. 

Aside  from  the  cherry  orchard,  the 
;ooseberry  and  currant  bushes  are 
ilanted  in  plats,  observing  the  same 
pacing — five  feet.  The  first  year 
dmitted  the  growing  of  a  row  of  po- 
atoes  between  the  rows  of  bushes, 
llackberry  and  raspberry  bushes  are 
lanted  in  rows  seven  feet  apart,  and 
hree  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  These 
paces  made  it  easy  in  the  cultivation 
flth  a  horse  and  cultivator,  culti- 
ating  both  ways,  thus  minimizing 
he  cost  of  labor  in  keeping  the  or- 
hard  perfectly  clean.  The  system 
it  planting  bushes  between  all  trees 
ecures  a  crop  each  year,  while  the 
rees  are  growing  to  bearing  age,  put- 
Ing  the  orchard  on  a  paying  basis 
rom  the  beginning.  With  this  sys- 
em  of  planting,  cultivation  and 
ivery  year  maturing,  Mr.  Ihm  Was 
ible  to  make  his  orchard  yield  him 
rom  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  year 
rom  its  planting  from  $600  to 
11,000  per  year,  and  from  the  eighth 
o  the  present  time  an  average  of 
11,600. 

Last  year,  1912,  he  sold,  through 
he  Douglas  County  (Nebraska) 
fruit  Growers'  association,  $1,130 
*orth  of  fruits.    This  was  all  whole- 


is  this  to  the  man  of  small  means, 
who  thinks  he  should  have  an  inde- 
pendent business  above  his  salary, 
realizing  that  any  salaried  position 
is  temporary  at  most  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon  only  while  the  laborer 
is  able  to  make  his  services  valuable, 
and  his  physical  and  mental  ability  is 
able  to  respond  to  the  demands  of 
his  employer. 

Here  is  a  man  who  in  a  few  years 
established  himself  in  an  industry 
which  yields  what  would  be  a  good 
salary  for  the  well  paid  wage  earner, 
$1,500  per  year,  and  this  is  done  in 
practically  three  months. 

For  the  city  man  who  desires  an 
example  of  the  possibilities  of  fruit 
growing  on  suburban  acres,  Lewis  J. 
Ihm  of  Omaha  has  set  a  mark  that 
few  of  the  best  skilled  horticulturists 
can  come  up  to.  What  this  man  has 
accomplished,  and  is  able  to  show 
and  fully  explain,  is  worth  millions 
to  the  inexperienced,  untutored  thou- 
sands of  dissatisfied  wane  earners, 
who  are  looking,  prospecting  and 
mentally  figuring,  in  vain  endeavor 
to  possess  just  such  a  place  as  Lewis 
J.  Ihm  has  made  for  himself. 


Potash  will  at  no  distant  date  be 
a  fertilizing  necessity  on  most  of  the 
farms  In  this  country.  At  present 
most,  of  the  potash  for  Agricultural 
purposes  is  Imported  from  'Iirriin  ny. 
The  president  hns  recently  withdrawn 
from  entry  lands  containing  potash 
deposits  In  California  and  Nevada,  ho 
that  the  potash  may  be  available  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  whole  nation. 


Tired  at 
Night? 

Does  that  eternal 
feeding,  watering, 
harnessing  and  lug- 
ging hay  get  on  your 

nerves  ? 

Wouldn't  you  like 
to  be  really  through 
when  you  come  in  from  the  fields  at  night  ?  You  can  with 


i5-30h.P.    Tractor    30-60  h.  P. 

You  merely  close  the  throttle,  throw  the  switch,  and 
quit.  It's  the  same  story  in  the  morning — you  don't 
have  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  to  tend  the  horses. 

Your  GasPull  is  ready  when  you  come  out  and  you 
are  off  for  a  happy  day  with  five  times  the  work  ac- 
complished that  your  team  could  do. 

It  is  such  a  light,  handy,  inexpensive  tractor,  too. 

Write  for  a  GasPull  data  book 

RUMELY   PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

Lincoln,  Des  Moines,  Aaa 

Home   Office:    La   Porte,   Ind.  *00 


Here  is  freedom 
prices 
on  lumber 


You  carry  the  burden  of  6  ve  ml  ddlernen  -yes,  actu- 
ally carry  them,  when  you  buy  lumber  or  mill  work 
of  your  local  dealer.  They  all  get  a  fat  profit  out  of 
what  you  pay.  Their  materials  como  from  a  mill  of 
thecombine.  Too  high  a  mill  price  to  begin  with.  By 
the  time  the  five  profits  have  been  added. the  price  to 
youisaregular  hold-up.  Throw  off  high  price  burdens— 

Buy  Direct  from  Our  Mills 
Save  40%  to  60% 


We  are  one  of  the  biggest  Indc- 

?«ndent  lumber  companies.  Own 
bouuands  upontbouBandBOf acres 
of  choice  western  timber.    Do  our 
own  cutting.  logging  railroad 
Ing.  Operate  six  huge  mills.  Pro* 
duce  dally  80  to  30  cant  of  blghuitt 
grade  lumber  and  ralllwork— sasb 
doors,  shingles,  etc. 
It'fi  cany  to  aeo  why  wo  ran  put  high 
price*  to  (light.  eaav  to  nee  how  we  can 
aavo  you  10%  to  00%. 
Beside*  lowcut  price,  we  offer  you  bet- 
ter material  and  efllclent  dellv 
ery  service. 


These  Prices  Save 

You  40     to  60$ 

F  O.  D.  BaatlU 
Th«M  tmw  it«m»  irn  ■  mora 
■limp**  ni  th««  hundraila  of  bar- 
n-ami* in  our  t-itf  ralaloaof  lumber 
and  mlllwork     Wrti*  for  It 


1  nr.   *A*  r 

M  M  H  JO 
~  pull,  fl  m 

Cl.*r  ftr  rioorin 

I    -    -  %au> 

lllli,  (.iM 

•  01300 
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Clear  fir  rutin*,  ltm *  lineal 
fool      -      V      .  112* 
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Immediate  Shipments 
— Quick  Delivery 

We  carry  Immcnso  .took., 
rallcsand  miles  of  lumber  piles 
—  warehouses  groaning  with 
heavy  "took,  await  your  orders 

(Shipments  niado  within  81  to 
««  hours  Harm  groat  railway, 
carry  our.hliiment.  toall  point. 
Wet  of  tlio  Mississippi  within 
two  wick,  ami  at  lavorablo 
freight  rate 


Materials  of  Celebrated 
Quality 

Our  'urobor  comet  from  a  region 
noted  for  big  timber  —  famous  for 
strength  and  durability  Free  from 
largo  knots  and  nap  and  straight. 

Kallroad  companion  use.  fir  for  car 
■  Ills  and  car  aiding  llont  for  undergo- 
ing cilmatlo  change,  and  for  severe 
wear  and  tear  Orado  for  grade  our 
niatcrlni  will  grade  hotter  than  local 
lumlH'rim-n  m  Money  promptly  refunded 
unless  satlslled. 

Send  Us  Your  List  of 
Materials 

Quit  paying  40%  to  60%  too  much  for 
lumber  of  inferior  ijimli/i/  Throw  nlT 
thl.  unnefcoiary  burden  or  ll%o  middle- 
men cict 'luritirrcMu  i/oii  ilguroH  Sen.t 
us  your  carpenter'*  vmtrnnl  list  for 

prices  delivered  V"'ir  station. 

We  ship  everything  for  building  com- 
plete -  l  imber  sa.h  door,  .hlngloa. 
mlllwork  hardware  and  paint. 

Moll  II  >ui«oii  todai  for 

ruining  ami  iirli  i"  II. I . 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

621  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kindly  •••"ml  mr  \  "iir  t.it.ilnrr  and  li-.t  of  pri<  n  on  linn 
l>rr  and  luiildini'  Mipiilif.  I.nd  down  .it  my  K.ilion 
(fit  lute  to  wilir  plainly) 


I  .in  (dinning  In  build  ••  follow.  - 
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No  Dose  to  Measure. 
No  Liquid  to  Spill. 
No  String  to  Rot. 

SIMPLEST,  SAFEST, 
SUREST,  QUICKEST 
WAY  TO  VACCINATE 
CATTLE  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

Purchasers  of  100  doses 
get  an  Injector  FREE 

May  be  procured  from  your 
druggist  or  veterinarian. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  GO. 


4  PARKI 

■  "  DETROIT. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 


3 » &  CO.  Vi 

TRY  % 

MICHIGAN  \ 


FAMOUS  COLLINS 


SADDLES 


None  genuine 
With  out  the 
Collins  stamp. 
The  same  old 
saddle  at  the 
same  old  price, 
the  best  sad- 
tile  ever  made 
and  made  by 
the  same  old 
men  that  have 
made  the  m 
for  25  years. 
Write  for  free 
1913  catalog. 

ALFRED   CORNISH  &  CO. 


Will  United  States  tventually  Own  Mexico? 


1212  Farnam  Street, 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


'If  you  should  send  me  a  poor 
bill  of  Lumber,  I  don't  know 
where  you  would  get  it." 

These  words  were 
used  by  one  of  our 
customers  fro  m 
Villisca,  la.,  F'eb. 
11,  1913,  just  be- 
fore leaving  our 
office  for  home. 
This  gentleman 
v  bought  a  large  bill 

of  lumber  and  millwork.  Before  purchas- 
ing he  examined  our  entire  stock. 

1  mention  the  above  for  the  reason  that 
I  know  we  have  the  finest  stock  of  b  dd- 
ing  material  in  the  west  and  always 
make  prices  that  are  reasonable  for  high 
prade  goods.  Ask  for  quotations. 
C.  HAFER  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Conucil  Bluffs,  Iowa 


THE    ENGINE    THAT  BREATHES. 


SIZE  lhi  TO  12  H.  P. 

Buy  a  GADE  AIR  COOLER  and  save  the  cost 
uf  an  engine  on  fuel  consumption.  No  water  tanks 
or  hopper  to  bother  with.  NV>  fans  or  belts  to 
get  out  of  order.  I\"o  water  pipes  to  freeze  and 
rust  out.  We  want  to  ship  you  any  engine  in 
our  line  absolutely  without  obligation  on  your 
part  Write  for  catalogue  "T"  and  our  attrac- 
tive proporsitlon. 

OADE   BROS.    MFG    CO.    Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 
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EXICO     CITY — Does  Uncle 
Sam  own  Mexico? 

The  question  is  startling, 
but  it  is  one  which  the 
fingers  of  destiny  are  writing  in  let- 
ters of  gold  upon  the  sky  of  the 
financial  universe.  The  answer  is: 
"No,  not  now,  but  the  time  when 
he  will  own  it  is  already  in  sight." 

This  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and 
it  is  independent  of  peace  or  of  war, 
as  the  following  figures  will  show. 
We  may  not  flaunt  our  title  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  we  may  keep 
our  controlling  partnership  silent. 
Put  the  facts  are  that  we  already 
own  two-fifths  of  all  the  wealth  of 
this  country,  and  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  our  possesions  are  not 
already  greater  than  those  of  the 
Mexicans  themselves. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  of  finan- 
cial statistics  which  was  transmitted 
only  last  July  to  our  government  at 
Washington  by  Consul  Marion 
Letcher  of  Chihuahua.  This  gives 
an  itemized  balance  sheet  of  the 
wealth  of  Mexico,  according  to  the 
nationality  of  the  owners.  Consul 
Letcher  states  that  his  figures  are 
those  of  a  mining  engineer  of  long 
experience  in  the  Mexican  republic, 
and  that  they  are  based  upon  the 
reports  of  the  Mexican  national  and 
state  governments,  of  mines  and 
smelters  and  of  the  various  other  in- 
dustrial companies,  banks  and  finan- 
cial institutions. 
How  Mexico's  Wealth  is  Divided 
In  this  estimate  Consul  Letcher 
puts  the  aggregate  wealth  of  Mexico 
at  a  little  under  $2,500,000,000,  and 
he  shows  just  how  the  money  is  di- 
vided, classifying  the  investments  as 
Mexican  and  American,  English, 
French  and  other  foreign  owner- 
ships. Of  the  $2,500,000,000  he 
gives  more  than  $1,000,000,000  as 
owned  by  Americans,  and  less  than 
$800,000,000  as  owned  by  the  Mex- 
icans. He  puts  the  possesions  of 
the  English  at  $321,000,000,  of  the 
French  at  $143,000,000  and  of  all 
other  nations  at  a  little  more  than 
$118,000,000. 

Just  before  the  present  revolu- 
tionary troubles  began  American 
money  was  rolling  in  here  by  the 
tens  of  millions  a  month.  The  flood 
is  now  dammed  back  by  the  unset- 
tled conditions,  but  when  peace  and 
stability  come  it  will  pour  in  again, 
and  this  proportion,  already  two- 
fifths,  will  rapidly  increase  to  the 
point  where,  considering  Mexico  as 
a  capitalized  stock  proposition,  Un- 
cle Sam  will  own  by  far  the  ma- 
jority of  all  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. I  leave  the  question  as  to 
how  far  this  will  ultimately  control 
the  politics  and  government  of  Mex- 
ico to  President  Wilson  and  his  con- 
gress and  to  the  editorial  writer. 
Where  Our  Money  is  Invested 
It  is  interesting  to  know  where 
the  American  money  is  and  how  our 
investments  compare  with  those  of 
other  nations.  The  folowing  is 
based  upon  the  figures  given  by  Con- 
sul Letcher.  According  to  his  state- 
ment, we  own  more  than  half  of  the 
railroad  securities.  Our  railway 
stocks  and  bonds  have  a  combined 
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value  of  $640,000,000,  while  the 
Mexicans,  in  round  numbers,  have 
invested  therein  only  $137,000,000 
and  the  English  $168,000,000. 

As  to  the  stock  in  the  Mexican 
banks  and  bank  deposits,  we  have 
about  $30,000,000  to  Mexico's  $192,- 
000,000,  and  in  all  the  investments 
the  French  lead  us  as  far  as  bank 
stock  alone  is  concernced.  They 
have  an  equal  amount  of  stock  with 
the  Mexicans,  the  great  surplus  of 
the  latter  being  in  bank  deposits 
only,  which  amount  to  about  $162,- 
000,000. 

Taking  next  the  item  of  mines, 
the  Mexicans  are  pikers  compared  to 
the  Americans.  Their  investments 
in  their  own  country  amount  to  only 
$7,500,000,  while  ours  are  equal  to 
$2  23,000,000,  an  amount  which 
more  than  equals-  three-fourths  of 
all  the  mineral  properties  in  Mex- 
ico. We  have  over  two-thirds  of 
the  smelting  investments,  more  than 
half  of  the  petroleum  properties  and 
many  millions  in  lands,  factories 
and  other  industries. 

In  Lands  and  Live  Stock 

In  timber  lands,  ranches  and 
farms  we  have  $12,000,000  to  Mex- 
ico's $66,000,000,  while  in  cattle 
and  other  live  stock  their  invest- 
ments are  more  than  five  times  ours. 
The  Mexicans  have  large  holdings  in 
houses  and  personal  property;  they 
do  the  bulk  of  the  retail  business, 
and  they  have  $75,000,000  invested 
in  various  institutions  which  are 
public  or  national.  They  own,  also, 
the  hotels  and  theaters,  the  most  of 
the  breweries  and  about  half  the  in- 
surance investments,  although  we 
have  twice  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
they. 

Americans  hove  $8,000,000  in- 
vested in  timber  lands,  $9,000,000 
in  live  stock,  over  $9,000,000  in  fac- 
tories and  a  little  more  than  $4,O0C,- 
000  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores. 
Our  oil  investments  are  put  down  at 
$15,000,000,  and  our  rubber  indus- 
tries at  the  same  amount. 

One  Thousand  MilUon  Dollars 

Adding  the  various  items,  the 
grand  total  of  American  ownership 
equals  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,057,- 
770,000.  This  is  Consul  Letcher's 
estimate.  According  to  the  figures 
given  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, at  an  annual  meeting  of  that 
bank,  regarding  its  Mexican  branch, 
our  possessions  are  equal  to  one 
thousand  millions,  of  which  3  5  per 
cent  are  in  railways,  45  per  cent  in 
mines  and  the  balance  in  other  in- 
dustries. Sir  Edmund  Walker  esti- 
mates the  British  investments  at 
$700,000,000,  and  the  French,  Ger- 
man, Belgian,  Dutch  and  Spanish  at 
less  than  half  that. 

I  have  met  other  men  here  who 
say  that  this  American  estimate  is 
too  low,  and  that  the  property  our 
citizens  own  is  nearer  a  billion  and 
a  half  than  one  billion,  and  I  have 
talked  with  some  men  who  put  the 
total  at  less  than  one  billion.  In 
speaking  of  Consul  Letcher's  figures, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Hudson,  the  vice  president 
of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico, 
thinks  the  railway  estimate  should  be 


cut  down,  as  a  great  proportion  of 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  Mexican  rail- 
ways are  held  in  Europe.  He  says 
the  impression  as  to  their  American 
ownership  comes  largely  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  placed  there  by 
New  York  bankers,  and,  therefore, 
credited  as  American  investments. 
He  also  thinks  that  the  estimate  as 
to  American  ranches  and  farms  is  too 
low;  it  should  be  something  like 
$10,000,000,  rather  than  a  little 
more  than  $1,000,000,  and  also  that 
the  item  of  mine  ownership  is  proba- 
bly a  little  too  high.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  our  hold- 
ings in  Mexico  are  enormous,  and 
that  they  will  continue  to  increase  so 
rapidly  as  to  make  it  imperative  that 
the  present  state  of  brigandage  and 
revolution  must  be  done  away  with. 
Foreigners  in  Mexico 
As  to  just  how  many  foreigners 
there  are  now  living  in  the.  Mexican 
republic,  the  number  has  materially 
decreased  since  the  revolution  began, 
several  years  ago.  It  then  numbered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  there  were 
from  30,000  to  40,000  Americans, 
about  20,000  Spaniards  and  perhaps 
about  5,000  each  of  British  and  Ger- 
mans. This  might  now  be  cut  down 
to  one-half  the  above  figures.  There 
are  at  present  here  something  like 


STRENGTH 
Without  Overloading  the  Stomach 

The  business  man,  especially, 
needs  food  in  the  morning  that  will 
not  overload  the  stomach,  but  give 
mental  vigor  for  the  day. 

Much  depends  on  the  start  a  man 
gets  each  day,  as  to  how  he  may  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  the  work  on 
hand. 

He  can't  be  alert,  with  a  heavy, 
fried-meat-and-potatoes  breakfast, 
requiring  a  lot  of  vital  energy  in  di- 
gesting it. 

A  California  business  man  tried 
to  find  some  food  combination  that 
would  not  overload  the  stomach  in 
the  morning,  but  that  would  produce 
energy.    He  writes: 

"For  years  I  was  unable  to  find  a 
breakfast  food  that  had  nutrition 
enough  to  sustain  a  business  man 
without  overloading  his  stomach, 
causing  indigestion  and  kindred  ail- 
ments. 

"Being  a  very  busy,  and  also  a 
very  nervous,  man,  I  decided  to  give 
up  breakfast  altogether.  But  luckily 
I  was  induced  to  try  Grape-Nuts. 

"Since  that  morning  I  have  been 
a  new  man:  can  work  without  tiring, 
my  head  is  clear  and  my  nerves 
strong  and  quiet. 

"I  find  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
Grape-Nuts,  with  one  of  sugar  and 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  milk,  is  de- 
licious as  the  cereal  part  of  the 
morning  meal,  and.,  invigorates  me 
for  the  day's  business."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  fuU  of  human 
interest. — Advertisement. 
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,000  Giuitcmalans,  5,000  Italians, 
100  French  and  perhaps  an  equal 
niber  of  Cubans. 

The  Spaniards,  who  rank  second 
number  to  the  Americans,  control 
3  grocery  and  grain  trade  of  the 
mblic;  they  are  also  largely  pro- 
isional  men,  and  they  act  as  clerks, 
okkeepers  and  farmers.  The 
ench  have  the  wholesale  and  retail 
y  goods  stores,  and  they  own  most 
the  cotton  mills,  having  in  that  in- 
stry  alone  something  like  $20,- 
0,000.  They  have  put  more  than 
,000,000  in  tobacco  factories.  The 


amalgam  Into  the  mouths  of  Mex- 
icans and  taking  pumpkins  of  gold 
out  of  their  pockets. 

As  far  back  as  ten  years  ago  our 
consul  general  to  Mexico  City  esti- 
mated that  there  were  1,000  Amer- 
ican companies  and  capitalists  who 
had  investments  in  Mexico.  There 
are  somewhere  between  3,000  and 
5,000  Americans  living  at  the  capi- 
tal and  they  have  wholesale  and  re- 
tail stores  here  of  various  kinds. 
The  city  has  three  clubs  which  are 
American;  one  is  the  University 
club,  in  the  Colonia  section,  to  which 


Have  Hundreds  of  Millions  in  Mexican  Railroads.  This 
Shows  the  Station  at  Queretaro 


rmans  control  the  hardware  stores 
d  they  have  many  plantations.  The 
glish  have  some  large  mines,  big 
estments  in  timber  and  farms,  a 
ge  part  of  the  oil  business  and 
my  tramways  and  electric  light 
ints.  There  are  many  British 
es  agents  in  Mexico,  representing, 
glish  importing  houses. 

What  Some  Americans  Do 
Oiir  mighty  investments  give  some 
■a  of  what  our  people  are  doing 
ith  of  the  Rio  Grande  river.  A 
>at  number  of  those  who  have  in- 
aments  are  on  the  ground  to  take 
e  of  them.     There  are  hundreds 

American  miners  and  scores  of 
lerican  civil,  electrical  and  mining 
'in'-ers.  There  are  American 
runs,  with  American  foremen, 
J  American  coffee  planters  and 
iny  fruit  raisers.  There  are  a 
•*e  number  of  Americans  engaged 

the  ail  business,  not  only  in  the 
operties  belonging  to  the  citizens 

the  United  States,  but  as  pros- 
Ctftlg  the  oil  territory  and  caring 
the  petroleum.  Every  large 
y  has  its  American  colony,  and 
u  can  find  an  American  boarding 
use,  usually  run  by  an  American 
>man,  in  every  important  town, 
lere  are  a  number  of  such  at  the 
pital,  and  they  are  usually  better 
an  the  hotels,  with  much  lower 
ices. 

The  big  railroads  are  largely  man- 
ed  by  Americans,  although  of  late 
arg  the  engineers,  conductors  and 
akemen  have  been  replaced  by  na- 
res.  There  are  many  American 
ofesslonal  men,  and  especially  doe- 
rs and  dentists.  I  am  told  there 
e  two  American  physicians  at  the 
pital  who  have  practices  worth 
0,000  a  year,  and  I  know  of  rni- 
erous  dentists  from  the  United 
ates  who  are  putting  peas  of  silver 


belong  many  American  civil  and 
electrical  engineers,  as-  well  as  lead- 
ing business  men;  another  is  the 
American  club,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  which  is  always  filled  with 
Americans  and  others  at  the  noon 
lunching  hour,  and  a  third  is  the 
Country  club,  outside  the  city,  where 
the  Americans  go  to  loaf  and  play 
golf. 

We  have  here  a  newspaper,  the 
Mexican  Herald,  which  is  owned 
and  edited  by  Americans,  and  there 
are  several  hotels  managed  by  Amer- 
icans, and  at  which  most  of  the 
Americans  stay. 

(Copyright.  1313,  by  Frank  Ci.  Carpenter.) 


of  Opportunity 

Where 
pPrarming  Pays 

Montana  both  for  quality  and  quantity,  is  the  greatest  grain 
producing  state  in  the  Union — U.  S.  Government  reports  show 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  its  crops  to  be  twice  that  of  any 
Middle  Western  State — on  land  costing  about  one -third  that 
of  Middle  West  land. 

Four  prize  cups  for  the  best  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Alfalfa 
grown  in  the  United  States,  were  won  by  Montana  farmers  at 
the  recent  New  York  Land  Show. 

Somewhere  in  this  wonderful  State  your  opportunity 
awaits— take  advantage  now.  Land  prices  are  low  and 
you  are  assured  the  best  of  climate,  richest  soil  and 
splendid  crops. 

Now  is  the  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  opportunities 
of  this  wonderful  state.  Special  low  fare  colonist  tickets  are  on 
sale  daily  March  15  to  April  15;  one  way  settlers'  tickets  every 
Tuesday  from  March  11  to  April  29;  round  trip  homeseekers' 
tickets  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  every  month  via  the 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 

Literature  containing  indisputable  facts  and  figures 
tvill  be  sent  free  on  request  to 

F.  A.  NASH,  General  Western  Agent, 
1317  Farnam  St.,   Omaha,  Neb. 
O.  E.  SHANER,  Immigration  Agent,  750  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
F.  A.  MILLER,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago 


POWERFUL  AIR  RIFLE  KSESSS.TSS 


FREE 


of  sleol.  The  stock  is  finely  polished  walnut.  Shoots  small  nine.  Power 
t ul,  accurate,  durablo.  You  can  have  this  air  riflo  for  distributing  only  8  of  our  fast 
■oiling  art  picture!  at  25  cents  on  our  epecial  offer.     Everybody  will  take  on 
IT    COSTS    YOU    NOTHINC  to  try,  as  we  take  hark  those  you  can't  dispoBO  of 
Send  no  money,  just  your  name  and  addrost.      M.   O.  SEiTZ,  1-D  81,  CHICACO. 


FULL  EQUIPMENT 

Cray  ft  Davis  Electric  Starting  and  Electric  Lighting 
Bosch  Magneto,    ll-in.  Upholstery. 

Llcenwd  under  Dyer  patents  657.650-  885.98©  and  921,961 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

'  '!•<•  fears    Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles. 
Forty  Year*—  Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  standard  vehicles. 

Got  Cntnlnotio  ■howlng  photographic  rt<r» 
er  catalogue 

srdl  by  * hli  h  to  \  lug 
We  have  Si  haslncus  propoidllon  for  yon.    Our  goal  lor  19]  I  ll  a 
*'PraltCar"  In  every  locality*    II  there  isn't  one  In  votir  neigh- 
borhood—it  there  isn't  A  Pratt  dealer  near  you  It  will  he  to  your 
material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  anil  let  us  know. 

Three  Distinct  Models— I'ratt  50,  Ltt-Inch  \>herl  baM,  elec- 
tric starter  and  electric  lighting  system.    Price  p,  150. 00. 
Pratt  40,  120  In.  wheel  have,  l-resto-O btartcr  and  rlotnc  lighting 

system.    Price  JI.8S0.00. 
Pratt  30,  114. In.  wheel  baatt,  Prest-O-Startcr  and  electric  lighting 
system.    Price  ll.4C0.UU. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 
ELKHART  INDIANA 


Let  Me  Sent!  You  This  Book  and 
I'll  Quote  Wholesale  Prices 


n  tho  Plows.  Harrows.  In.,  *         Drills  that  II  sands  of  farmers  swear  by.  I  sell  th 

u.  ii  lull  ,,, ,ahi  v  Monmouth  lino  nod  1  eas  nyuu  big  money  on  Inl  mm  I,  in.,  you  >•  not 
p  tho  middlemen  '*  profits  rluht  In  your  own  ih»  k,  t. 
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from  my  customers.  And  tin  si 
Implements  nr«  made  When, 
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Some  Things  Worth  Knowing 

Practical  Hints  Covering  Variety  of  Subjects 


m~»~|EAT  used  while  fresh  is  more 
JV^  nutritious  and  palatable 
than  salted  or  cured  meats. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
to  use  as  much  of  it  uncured 
as  possible.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  meat  fresh  during  the 
summer  months  without  the  use  of 
ice,  and  even  then  but  little  can  be 
handled  at  one  time  on  the  ordinary 
farm.  Where  a  room  or  family  re- 
frigerator can  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  40  degrees  or  less,  with  good 
ventilation  and  circulation  of  air, 
fresh  meat  can  be  kept  for  a  week 
or  (.en  days.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  circulation  be  free  and  the 
air  dry.  Moisture  in  a  refrigerator 
tends  to  develop  wet  mold  or  slime, 
and  a  little  decay  soon  contaminates 
the  whole  piece.  Less  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  keeping  fresh 
meat  if  it  is  kept  in  a  room  where 
the  temperature  is  high  and  the  air 
dry  than  where  the  temperature  is 
low  and  the  air  damp. 

Insects  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  at  the  meat.  For  this  reason  a 
dark,  good  cellar  u  the  best  place 
for  keeping  fresh  meat  on  the  farm. 
The  cellar  should  be  clean  and  free 
from  odors  or  the  meat  will  become 
tainted. 


Asparagus  the  First  Season 
The  very  best  asparagus  plants 
are  strong  one-year-olds.  About 
the  only  advantage  in  using  older 
plants  is  to  wait  until  they  bloom, 
so  as  to  distinguish  the  males  from 
the  females  and  select  the  females 
which  are  -  the  strongest  and  best 
producers. 

After  being  thoroughly  worked  up 
the  ground  should  be  laid  off  in  fur- 
rows six  to  eight  inches  deep  and 
from  four  to  six  feet  apart.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  early  in  the 
spring.  The  plants  are  set  about 
two  feet  apart  in  the  furrows,  and 
where  they  are  placed  in  the  ground 
is  often  moulded  slightly.  The 
roots  are  spread  out  carefully  and 
the  earth  is  filled  in  two  or  three 
inches  over  the  plants,  or  "crowns." 
As  growth  proceeds  the  ground  is 
cultivated  in  until  the  furrows  are 
finally  filled.  Thorough  cultivation 
should  be  continued  during  the  en- 
tire season,  and  in  late  fall  the  tops 
should  be  cut  off  and  removed  from 
the  field  and  be  burned  to  destroy 
disease  germs  and  insects. 


of  the  previous  season's  growth  and 
to  remove  all  dead,  frozen  and  weak 
canes.  There  is  little  danger  of 
cutting  off  too  much. 


To  Save  Crop  Be  Ready  to  Spray 

The  up-to-date  Ozark  apple  grow- 
ers have  learned  not  only  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  spraying,  but  the 
fact  that  a  few  days'  delay  in  spray- 
ing means  disastrous  loss. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
spraying  is  necessary  to  save  the 
crop,  and  the  situation  now  is  for  the 
apple  grower  to  be  ready  to  spray 
the  instant  it  is  needed. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  them  to 
have  the  spraying  machine,  lime  sul- 
phur and  arsenate  of  lead  on  hand 
for  use  at  a  moment's  notice. 

If  this  matter  is  postponed  until  a 
short  time  before  the  spraying  is 
needed  it  will  be  found  that,  because 
of  the  large  volume  of  business,  the 
firms  from  whom  this  material  is 
procured  cannot  fill  the  orders 
promptly,  and  the  delay  in  securing 
it  will  mean  a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
apple  grower. 


How  to  Prune  Roses 
The  hybrid  perpetual  and  ever- 
blooming  roses  are  commonly  not 
pruned  hard  enough.  The  best 
flowers  are  grown  on  young  wood 
and  the  aim  should  be  to  cut  them 
back  enough  to  induce  a  strong 
growth  which  will  bear  a  few  fine 
flowers  rather  than  a  lot  of  common 
ones.  Long,  straggling  growth  can 
be  cut  back  in  the  fall,  but  pruning 
should  generally  be  delayed  until 
spring,  according  to  a  Farm  and 
Home  expert. 

Many  successful  rosarians  cut 
back  their  bushes  to  within  one  foot 
of  the  ground  and  also  remove  all 
weak  shoots.  The  aim  should  be  to 
cut  off  from  one-half  to  two-tn^c 


Making  Barren  Trees  Bear 
Nothing  is  more  trying  to  the  pa- 
tience of  a  horticulturist  than  to 
have  his  trees  grow  a  vegetable 
growth  and  no  fruit.  Experimenters 
have  discovered  a  method  for  mak- 
ing such  barren  trees  productive.  In 
many  cases  the  method  has  been  so 
successful  that  it  will  be  worth  while 
for  an;-  owner  of  barren  fruit  trees 
to  try  it  and  note  the  result.  The 
method  consists  in  interrupting  the 
flow  of  sap.  There  are  two  methods 
of  doing  this.  One  is  by  peeling 
strips  of  bark,  two  feet  in  length  and 
an  inch  in  width  from  the  stems  of 
the  trees,  leaving  an  inch  between 
the  strips  so  removed.  The  other 
method  consists  in  cutting  through 
the  bark  with  a  saw,  a  spiral  girdle, 
that  will  completely  surround  the 
trunk.  The  width  of  this'  girdle 
should  not  be  more  than  the  cerf 
made  by  the  saw.  The  time  for  do- 
ing this  in  the  Missouri  valley  ter- 
ritory, is  from  the  middle  of  May  un- 
til the  first  of  June. 


The  Farm  Lawyer 

A  contract  made  with  a  minor  or 
a  lunatic  is  void. 

A  note  by  a  minor  is  void  in  some 
states  and  in  others  it  is  voidable  on 
judicial  decision. 

A  note  made  on  Sunday  is  void; 
also  one  dated  ahead  of  its  issue. 
It  may  be  dated  back  at  pleasure. 

In  the  absence  of  a  specific  agree- 
ment as  to  when  a  deed  is  to  pass 
under  a  contract  to  convey  it  should 
pass  at  the  last  payment. 


The  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ment at  the  State  farm  in  Lincoln 
will  conduct  another  corn-growing 
contest  during  1913.  The  Union 
Stock  Yards  company  of  South 
Omaha  offers  $700  in  prizes.  It  is 
hoped  that  1,000  boys  will  enroll  in 
the  contest.  The  rules  governing 
the  contest  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Department.  State  Farm,  Lincoln. 


Uses  Al  l  Its  Power 


First,  a  faultless  motor — a  motor  that  will  develop  sufficient  power 
to  pull  through  with  the  heavy  loads,  to  meet  every  emergency. 

Then,  a  perfect  application  and  control  of  that  power.  Both  of  these 
vital  features  you  will  find  in 


TWO  SIZES— 25  AND 

The  motor  is  the  product  of  the  i 
best  engineering  talent  in  the  field  | 
of  modern  gas  engine  design. 

Fewer  parts,  greater  tensile 
strength  of  materials  and  mathe- 
matical accuracy  in  the  work- 
manship. 

Our  transmission  system  is  an  improved 
type  in  tractor  transmission.  It  has  only 
four  gears  where  others  have  five.  It 
brings  the  power  closer  to  the  loail. 
There  is  no  unnecessary  waste  of  power. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Twin 
City  Tractor  can  pull  a  greater  load 


40  TRACTIVE  H.  P. 

than  any  other  tractor  of  the  same 
rated  horse  power. 

The  elimination  of  the  fifth  and  un- 
necessary gear  in  our  transmission  is  also 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Twin  Cltf 
Tractor  doesn't  "get  out  of  gear"— doesn't 
'wear  itself  out"  so  easily. 

The  many  points  on  which  the  Twin 
City  Tractor  excels  all  others  takes  a 
■10  page  book  to  describe.  Its  records  of 
service  and  achievements  as  told  by 
farmers  all  through  the  western  states, 
fills  another  book.  Write  for  both  of 
them— ask  for  booklets  7A  and  9A.  They're 
well  worth  reading. 


The  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


Your  Name  is  Wanted, 


by  the  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania.  Send 
it  and  if  you  mention  this  paper  you  will  receive  one  10-cent  packet 
of  Landreth's  Red  Rock  Tomato — the  best  Tomato  ever  introduced 
— and  one  of  our  fine  new  Seed  Catalogues. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


How  to  Run  An  Auto 

FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION 

Are  you  interested  in  automobiles?  If  so,  let  us  send  you  on  seven  days' 
free  trial— without  deposit—this  big,  new  512  page  illustrated  manual, 
entitled  "AUDELS  ANSWERS  ON  AUTOMOBILES." 


AUTOMOBILES. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  the  greatest  efficency  out  of  a 
car  until  you  know  every  point  in  running,  caring  for 
and  adjusting  the  machine. 

In  this  new  book  just  the  problems  you  are  up  against 
are  solved  in  a  way  that  you  can  easily  understand,  and 
so  that  you  can  immediately  turn  to  your  car  and  ap- 
ply the  knowledge. 

We  don't  want  you  to  take  our  word,  or  anyone  else's 
for  it.  We  are  willing  to  send  you  the  book  without 
deposit.  Use  it  seven  clays  in  connection  with  your  car. 
Then  send  back  the  book  or  remit  $1.50.  Could  any- 
thing be  fairer? 

Cut  out  and  fill  in  your  name  and  address  plainly  at 
the  bottom,  place  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail.  V"  r 
copy    of    "AUDELS    ANSWERS    ON  AUTOMOBILES" 

will  reach  you  by  return  post,  prepaid. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 

Kindly  mail  me  a  copy  of  Audels  Answers  on  Auto- 
mobiles, and,  if  found  satisfactory,  I  will  immediately 

remit  you  $1.50,  or  return  the  book  to  you. 

Name  ."7  *s 

Occupation  

Address   «4 

We  give  you  both  th'is  book  and  Tire  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  one 

Address  5  THE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  NEB, 


AUDELS 

ANSWERS 

ON 

AUTOMOBILES 

CARE 

RUNNING 

And 

REPAIR 

f 

MEW-YORK 

Price  $1.50 


1 
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A  Three-Speed  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Farm  Traotor 


The  BIG  FOUR  "30 


Three  Speeds — another  new  feature  which  further  strengthens  the  BIG  FOUR  "30's"  leadership  in  the  farm  tractor  field.  Three 
spuds  forward,  one  reverse.  Every  bearing  of  the  transmission  equipped  with  "Hyatt"  Roller  Bearings,  composed  of  nickel  steel, 
case  hardened  and  ground,  working  in  nickel  steel,  cages  on  hardened  steel  shafts.  All  gears  enclosed  and  running  in  oil  bath. 
These  are  exclusive  features  of  BIG  FOUR  Quality  and  Points  of  Superiority. 


Saves  Time,  Saves  Work,  Saves  Money 

Haul  and  drill  on  "high" — increase  your  average  speed  40  per  cent. 
20  to  40  more  acres  per  day.  Hit  the  hard  spots,  the  hills  and  the  gumbo 
on  "low"  and  keep  all  your  plows  in  the  ground!  Increases  power  at 
drawbar  over  forty  per  cent!  Gives  you  practically  a  40  h.  p.  Engine  with 
the  light  weight  and  h?ndiness  of  the  "30." 

Three  Engines  in  One 

Make  3  to  4  miles  per  hour  on  "high"  speed  where  the  work  is  light, 
and  save  many  days'  time  in  a  season,  besides  taking  more  complete  advan- 
tage of  weather  and  ground  conditions  to  get  your  crops  in  and  your  grain 
cut  at  the  right  time. 

Do  your  ordinary  work  on  "direct"  drive  or  second  speed.  Your 
"low"  enables  you  to  pull  loads  which  40  h.  p.  tractors  of  other  makes 
would  have  trouble  with,  also  to  work  in  soft  ground  where  heavier  tractors 
would  be  helpless. 

Big  Four  "30"  Farm  Tractor 

with  its  three-speed  transmission,  dual  carburetor  for  KEROSENE  or  GAS- 
OLINE, four  cylinders,  mammoth  96-inch  drive  wheels  and  self-steering 
device  is  the  most  efficient  and  most  economical  farm  tractor  ever  built! 
Write  us  for  the  proof!    Let  actual  users  convince  you! 


Uses  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  Farm  Tractor  is  not  restricted  to  one  fuel.  Its 
dual  carburetor  enables  it  to  use  either  KEROSENE  or  GASOLINE  with 
unequalled  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  is  guaranteed  to  deliver  full  rated  power  with 
Kerosene  or  Gasoline.  It  will  pull  a  greater  load  with  kerosene  than  any 
other  so-called  kerosene  tractor  of  equal  rating. 

One  BIG  FOUR  user  writes — "I  can  do  twice  as  much  with  my  BIG 
FOUR  "30"  and  at  one-half  the  operating  expense,  as  my  neighbor  does 
with  a  two-cylinder  oil  burner." 

Holds  the  Record 

The  BIG  FOUR  "30"  has  broken  and  plowed  more  acres  per  engine 
than  any  other.  It  is  the  first  tractor  to  use  the  efficient,  steady, economical 
power  of  the  four  cylinder  principle.    It  is  the  first  tractor 


Sold  On  Approval 


You  can  try  it  on  your  own  farm — in  your  own  field! 
you  before  you  pay  out  a  cent!    You  are  to  be  the  judge. 


It  must  satisfy 


Write  for  Our  Catalog  TODAY 


Don't  wait  until  you  get  ready  to  order, 
book  telling  all  about  the  three  speed  trans- 
mission.   Just  drop  us  a  postal,  or  mail  the 
coupon  below.    Do  it  NOW! 


Get  the  new  BIG  FOUR 


Emerson- Bra ntingham  Implement  Co. 


43i  Iron  Street 


(Incorporated) 


Rockford,  Illinois 


Good  Farm  Machinery 

Plow,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Spreaders,  Drills,  Listers,  Planters,  Cultivators,  Stalk  Cutters,  Mowers,  Hay 
i  Tool*,  Baling  Presses,  Corn  Shelters,  Gas  Engines,  Farm  Tractors,  Steam  Traction  Engines,  Threshing 

k  Machines,  Clover  Hullers,  Road  Rollers,  Saw  Mills,  Wagons  and  Vehicles 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March  15,  1913 


■i«  FREE  BOOK  »» 

ALFALFA 

HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

"Alfalfa— Wonder  Crop,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
just  issued  by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless 
information  on  alfalfa  growing-secured  from  many 
sources;  United  Stales  Government,  State  Experi- 
ment Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  suc- 
cessful growers.  This  information  was  secured  at 
a  great  cost  of  time,  money  and  research,  and  yet 
it  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
•will  convince  you  that  your  farm  has  some  land  on 
which  you  can  grow  alfalfa;  it  tells  how  to  get  re- 
sults from  the  first  planting,  how  to  select  the  field 
and  prepare  the  soil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing, 
liming,  and  how  to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant, 
how  to  plant.  It  tells  you  what  to  do  during  the 
growing  period,  how  to  get  bigger  than  average 
crops,  and  how  to  cut  and  cure.  This  book  js 
worth' many  dollars  to  the  farmer  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  but  we  gladly  send  it  without  cost 
or  obligation  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  at  once. 
Don't  put  it  off — write  for  free  book  today. 
GALLOWAT  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.,  BOX  414  S  WATERLOO.  IA 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Your  Name 
Is  Wanted..... 


by  the  D.  Liandretli  Seed  Company, 
Bristol,  Pennsylvania.  Send  it  and 
if  you  mention  this  paper  you  will 
receive  one  10-cent  packet  of  Land- 
reth's  Red  Rock  Tomato — the  best 
Tomato  ever  introduced — and  one 
of  our  fine  new  Seed  Catalogues. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 


Character  Building 

Beautiful  thoughts  make  beautiful  lives; 

For  every  word  and  deed 
Lies  in  the  thought  that  prompted  it. 

As  the  flower  lies  in  the  seed. 

Back  of  each  action  lay  the  thought 

We  nourished  until  it  grew 
Into  a  wordi  or  into  a  deed, 

That  marked  our  life  work  through. 

Gracious  words  and  kindly  ways, 
Deeds  that  are  high  and  true; 

Sland'rous  words  and  hasty  words, 
And  deeds  we  bitterly  rue. 

The  Garden  of  Life  it  beareth  well; 

It  will  repay  our  care. 
But  the  blossoms  must  always  and  ever 
be 

Like  the  seed  we're  planting  there. 

"Keep  thine  heart,"  the  Life  Guide  saith, 

"With  daily,  diligent  care, 
For  out  of  it  are  the  issue  of  life," 

Be  they  foul  or  be  they  fair. 

On  things  that  are  pure    and    of  good 

report  j 
'Our  hearts  must  daily  dwell, 
If  we  should  see  Life's  garden  full 
Of  blossoms  that  please  us  well. 

For   beautiful   thoughts    make  beautiful 
lives ; 

And  every  word  and  deed 

Lies  in  the  thought  that  prompted  it. 
As  the  flower  lies  in  the  seed. 

—Selected  by  Mrs.   Sarah  E.  Royce,  au- 
thor unknown. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock  and  Seeds 

Best  qualities  and  varieties  of  seeds, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits 
and  evergreens.  Bargains  in  strawberry 
and  other  plants  via  Parcels  Post.  Prices 
less  than  V2  of  agents  prices.  Free  cata- 
logue and  coupon. 

NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  500        North  Bend,  Dodge  Co.,  Neb. 


FREE 


Send  today  for  pkfc, 

Giant  Pansy  (50  Col), 


Large  instructive  catalog 
of  New  and  Standard  Seeds 
at  right  prices.  Send  2c 
stamp  for  postage-  Gar- 
deners ask  for  Wholesale  list. 

ALNEER  BROS 

19  A.  Block,  liockford,  111 


SEEDS 


Fire  dried  SEED  CORN 
Husked  before  the  frost 
dried  on  independent 
seed  ear  racks  with  air  and  steam 
heat.  Sure  to  grow,  because  germ  is 
preserved.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  at  once 
for  Free  Catalogue  and  receive  free 
Souvenir.      Fred  Echtenkamp,  B  i  L,  Arlinjton.  Neb. 


BARGAINS  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

16  Apple  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
12  Cherry  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
50  Concord,  grape  vines,  $1.00. 
Free  catalog  and  due  bill  on  request. 
Benson-Omaha  Khirsery,   Benson,  Neb.,  Drawer  4. 

APPLE  TREES  FOR 
TESTING  FREE 

Our  "BLIZZARD  BELT,"  Foster 
mother  root  Apple.  Grafts  make 
vigorous,  long  lived,  heavily 
fruiting  trees,  because  they  grow 
their  own  hardy  roots.  To 
prove  tbeir  worth  we  will  send  you 
li  Grafts  (rooted  ready  for  planting) 
FREE,  ot  if  you  send  lOo  for  packing, 
will  send  you  six  grafts.  Write  today. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co., 
Box  512  Osage,  Iowa 


Ifl, ______   r\„ j.„  Recommended  by 

IMierSOIl  UatS  Experiment  Station 
— —    and   the   best  farm- 
Does  Not  Rust  or  Lodge  ers.     Yield  112  bus. 

  per  acre.     We  have 

also  Swedish  Select,  White  Shonen,  Main- 
moth  Cluster  and  Danish  Side  Oats,  Seed 
Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds  and  Pure 
Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  FKE2  Catalog*. 

AYE  BROS.,  BLAIE,  NEBRASKA 
Box  3.      Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  Bure  grow* 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent,    Johuson    Covin- y  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
1  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc 
McGREER  BROS.,  COBURG,  IOWA. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Imp.  Reid,  Learning,  B.  C.  White. 
Selected  early.     Prices  right. 
E.  G.  LEWIS,     ....     MEDIA,  ILL. 


of  prepared  glue  and  a  box  of  paint 
of  the  color  wanted.  Many  articles 
can  be  made  to  do  good  service,  and 
look  as  well  as  new  after  they  are 
repaired.  If  you  want  to  completely 
transform  an  old  set  of  furniture, 
paint  it  white.  First  sandpaper  it 
smooth,  then  give  each  piece  a  coat 
of  white  lead  paint,  and  when  this 
is  dry  give  it  a  second  coat,  and 
when  this  dries  put  on  a  coat  of 
white   enamel   paint.    The   work  is 


Our  Home  Chat 

"What  do  you  think  is  the  most 
common  fault  of  girls  and  women?" 
asked  a  young  girl  the  other  day, 
with  that  intense  earnestness  which 
so  often  characterizes  youth.  Re- 
pressing a  smile,  I  met  the  serious- 
ness of  the  girl,  with  my  honest 
opinion,  "Littleness."  Women  meet 
great  difficulties,  great  troubles, 
with  something  approaching  heroism 
or  stoicism.  But  the  small  annoy- 
ances fret,  and  they  are  not  able  to 
rise  above  the  little  things  which 
daily  vex  and  mar  our  lives.  The 
grave  faults  in  others  are  forgiven, 
but  the  little  defects  get  on  the 
nerves. 

Most  women  are  deeply  devoted 
to  their  homes  and  families,  yet 
many  do  not  look  about  to  see  thei 
outside  environment  of  their  loved  I 
ones;  they  do  not  take  an  active  orj 
corrective  interest  in  conditions 
which  may  need  changing  or  a  little  | 
supervision.  Every  community  is  I 
better  for  the  active  interest  of  thei 
mothers,  and  this  activity  enriches 
the  women  in  return. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  correc- 
tive for  the  nagging  woman  than 
good  wholesome  recreation,  and  the 
opportunity  fof  pleasant  social  as- 
sociation with  the  right  kind  of  peo- 
ple. This  takes  the  mind  off  the 
smallness  of  her  daily  round  of  du- 
ties and  gives  a  larger  view  of 
things. 

Farm  women  are  beginning  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  from  the  home 
out  into  the  community  and  into  the 
state,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  her  power.  We  all  remember 
the  answer  to  the  query,  "Who  is 
the  greatest  woman?"  and  the  prize 
answer,  so  familiar  now: 

"The  wife  of  the  farmer  of  mod- 
erate means,  who  does  ber  own 
cooking,  washing,  ironing,  sewing, 
bringing  up  a  family  of  boys  and 
girls  to  be  useful  members  of  society 
and  finding  time  for  intellectual  im- 
provement." THE  EDITOR. 


Pictures  Wanted 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
FARMER  desires  to  secure 
photographs  of  farm  scenes 
and  life  in  rural  communities. 
Knowing  that  among  its  readers 
are  many  amateur  photographers 
of  ability,  and  who  have  desirable 
pictures  for  sale,  the  following 
offer  is  made: 

For  every  picture  that  is  found 
suitable  for  use,  $1  will  be.  paid. 
Pictures  accepted  will  not  be  re- 
turned, but  those  not  suitaDle  for 
reproduction  will  be  returned  to  the 
sender. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son submitting  it  should  be  written 
plainly  on  the  back  of  each  picture. 

Pictures  must  not  only  have  the 
merit  of  news  interest  and  value, 
but  the  photographic  print  must  be 
clear  and  distinct,  to  insure  a  good 
reproduction  in  a  half-tone  cut. 

We  can  use  clever  pictures  of 
children  and  animals,  handy  de- 
vices and  conveniences  about  the 
farm  buildings  and  grounds. 

In  submitting  pictures,  parties 
sending  them  should  give  informa- 
tion and  data  about  each  one.  This 
may  determine  the  availability  of 
the  picture  for  publication. 


Spring  Renovating 
If  broken  chairs  and  other  furni- 
ture have  been  stored  away  in  the 
attic,  now  is  the  time  to  bring  them 
out.  Provide  yourself  with  a  ham- 
mer, small  nails,  tacks  and  a  bottle 


tiresome,  but  it  does  not  take  long 
to  paint  a  set,  and  it  is  certainly 
worth  one's  while. 

Scratches,  ugly  nicks  or  nail  holes 
in  walls  can  be  filled  with  plaster 
paris,  mixed  with  vinegar,  and  if  pa- 
per refuses  to  stick  to  a  plastered 
wall,  painting  the  wall  with  a  solu- 
tion of  good  glue  in  strong  vinegar 
will  remedy  the  trouble.  You  can 
make  wall  paper  look  like  new  by 
first  dusting  it  thoroughly  and  then 
cleaning  with  a  stiff  dough  made  of 
flour  and  water,  with  a  half  cupful 
of  gasoline  added  to  a  quart  of 
water.  Take  a  small  piece  of  this 
dough,  rub  the  paper  with  it,  and  as 
it  removes  the  dirt  fold  it  inside,  and 
continue  in  this  way  until  this  piece 
of  dough  is  all  soiled,  then  discard 
it,  take  a  fresh  ball  of  dough  and 
proceed  as  before. 

If  you  want  to  paint  the  floor  of 
a  room  and  use  small  rugs,  give  the 
floor  a  thorough  cleaning,  then  give 
it  a  coat  of  light  paint,  and  when 
this  is  dry  putty  up  all  the  cracks 
and  nail  holes  in  the  floor.  Next 
give  the  floor  a  second  coat  of  light 
straw  color,  or  any  color  wanted, 
and  after  that  is  dry,  put  a  dark 
border  around  the  edge.  When 
rugs  have  a  tendency  to  curl  up  at 
the  edges,  sew  strips  of  stiff  buck- 
ram along  the  edges  of  the  rugs.  To 
mend  a  hole  in  a  rag  carpet,  cut 
pieces  of  goods  into  fine  strips,  then 
thread  a  darning  needle  with  a  strip 
and  darn  the  place  as  would  a  stock- 
ing. Use  yarn  for  darning  a  yarn 
carpet.  If  a  carpet  is  very  soiled, 
rip  it  apart  and  run  the  breadths 
through  a  good  washing  machine. 


To  keep  moths  out  of  carpets,  taki 
a  paint  brush  and  paint  all  arouni 
the  edges  of  the  carpet  on  the  wrong 
side  with  the  brush  dipped  in  tur- 
pentine. Fill  all  the  cracks  anj 
corners  of  the  floor  with  the  turpen- 
tine  and  use  a  little  turpentine  in 
the  water  used  for  scrubbing  floori 
of  rooms  and  closets,  as  it  helps  ti 
purify  the  air,  and  will  kill  all  small 
insects. 

To  keep  bugs  off  the  beds,  dis- 
solve half  an  ounce  of  '  corrosivi 
sublimate  in  a  pint  of  wood  alcotul 
and  go  over  the  beds  with  the  bo 
tion.  This  is  a  poison  and  must  bi 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  children. 

  A.  M.  H. 

Hot  Lunches  at  School 

The  introduction  of  some  appeti,!- 
ing  dish,  hot  from  the  stove  or  "fir» 
less  cooker,"  Is  an  improvement  01 
the  old-time  cold  lunch  at  noontide 
which  is  finding  quick  appreciatioi 
in  the  country  schools  of  Minnesota. 
The  suggestion  of  such  a  hot  lunci 
has  led  to  numerous  experimental 
trials;  and  the  results  have  been  ■ 
satisfactory  that  the  hot  lunch  bidi 
fair  to  establish  itself  as  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  the  noon  hour  in  oia 
schools.  It  recommends  itself,  not! 
only  as  promoting  the  health  ant 
enjoyment  of  the  boys  and  girls,  bui 
as  affording  daily  a  practical  lessoi 
in  domestic  science,  the  benefits  of 
which  accrue,  not  only  to  the  pupil-, 
but  to  "the  folks  at  home"  as  well 

Superintendent  T.  A.  Erickson  ol 
the  Douglas  county  schools  is  en- 
thusiastic over  this  "new  departure  ' 
He  says:  "We  have  never  tried  i 
new  plan  which  has  taken  so  well 
with  children  and  parents  alike. 
Where  a  teacher  shows  a  little  tad 
and  common  sense  in  working  it  oul 
there  is  absolutely  no  objection  01 
the  part  of  parents.  It  is  sometbinj 
that  appeals  to  them  at  once."  0m 
teacher  tells  him  "it  is  the  greatesl 
help  to  discipline  that  she  has."  Th 
work  of  preparing  the  meal  is  attrac- 
tive to  boys  and  girls  alike,  and  the! 
are  quick  to  apply  their  new  culi 
nary  acquirements  at  home.  "Ot 
cold  days  the  noon  hour  becomes  ol 
unusual  interest."  Several  teachei 
have  introduced  the  home-made  fin 
less  cooker,  wherein  oatmeal,  cream 
of  wheat  and  soups  are  finished  and 
kept  hot.  The  menu  is  undoubted!; 
more  wholesome  than  the  ordinar 
cold  lunch.  Add  to  this  the  fac 
that  the  common  human  interest  ii 
"good  things  to  eat"  draws  pupil- 
parents  and  teachers  together;  tha 
good  fellowship,  democracy  and  re 
finement  of  behavior  are  promote 
— and  that  all,  after  the  noon  houi 
are  in  the  best  possible  frame  fc 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  work  c 
the  school — and  the  beneficence  o 
the  "hot  lunch  plan"  is  easily  pe 
ceived.  C.  R.  BARNS. 


Household  Helps 

Bay  rum  and  glycerine,  equa 
parts,  will  remove  calluses  from  th' 
feet  and  also  soften  corns  and  often 
times  removing  them  altogether,  i 
constantly  used. 

For  a  bad  cold  in  the  head,  tr; 
soaking  the  feet  in  as  hot  water  a 
is  possible,  in  which  a  tablespoonfu 
of  dry  mustard  has  been  added. 

MRS.  INA  HEATH 
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Practical  Styles  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 

All  the  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


-.ILLUSTRATED  here  are  a 
\  few  practical  designs,  all 
of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  up  by  the  home 
reesmaker.  These  patterns  allow 
or  all  seams  and  are  perfect  fitting, 
'ull  instructions  and  a  chart  aicom- 
any  each  pattern.  All  patterns  10 
ents  each;  no  extra  charge  for 
ostage. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to 
rite  your  name  and  address  in  full 
nd  to  give  the  number  and  size  of 
acta  pattern  you  want,  enclosing  10 
puts  for  each  pattern. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern 
>epl.,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
niaha,  Neb. 


Description  of  Patterns 
r>l«o — Ladies'  Apron.  This  apron 
,  just  the  thing  to  use  when  dust- 
is.  It  is  made  with  a  bib  at  the 
•ont,  which  protects  the  dress, 
inen  or  gingham  can  be  used  to 
iake  this  apron.  The  pattern  5160 
i  cut  in  one  size  and  requires  2% 
ards  of  36-inch  material.  Price  of 
attern,  10  cents. 

8021 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  This 
limvaist  is  made  with  the  front 
nd  collar  in  one,  and  may  have  long 
r  short  sleeves.  The  short  sleeves 
re  finished  with  pointed  turn-back 
jffs.  Silk,  linen,  madras,  poplin 
r  serge  may  be  used.  The  pattern 
021  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches 
ust  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
V*  yards  of  36-inch  material,  %- 
ard  of  24-inch  contrasting  goods, 
rice  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

0007— Ladies'  Dress.  This  dress 
made  with  the  stylish  sailor  collar 
ad  turn-back  cuffs.  It  closes  at 
le  front  and  is  made  with  a  re- 
lovable  chemisette.  It  can  also  be 
ade  with  long  or  short  sleeves.  The 
tirt  is  a  five-gored  design.  The 
ittern  6007  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  421 
i<-hes  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
■quires  6%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
rrial,  with  %-yard  of  24-inch  con- 
asting  material.  Price  of  pattern, 
[)  cents. 

402.-) — Girls'  Semi-Princess  Dress, 
his  is  an  excellent  dress  for  the 
:hool  girl.  It  can  be  made  with 
igh  or  low  neck  and  with  long  or 
tiort  sleeves.  The  skirt  Is  a  kilt- 
laited  model.  The  pattern  4625  Is 
lit  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years, 
ledium  size  requires  3%  yards  of 
0-inch  material.  Price  of  pattern, 
0  cents. 

1784 — Girls'  Dress.  An  excellent 
lodel  for  a  school  girl  is  here  pre- 
mted.  The  garment  closes  at  the 
ront,  buttoning  all  the  way  from 
he  neck  to  the  hem.  The  waist  is 
n  the  popular  Gibson  type  and  the 
klrt  is  the  favorite  kilted  model 
ierge  or  cheviot  can  be  used  to  make 
his  dress.  The  pattern  4784  is  cut 
n  aizes  6  to  12  years.  Medium  size 
equires  3%  yards  of  3G-inch  ma- 
erial.     Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

To   Remove  Paint 
If  a  garment  becomes  soiled  with 
resh  paint,  the  paint  may  be  easily 
emoved    by  using    spirits  of  am- 
nonla  applied  while  paint  is  damp. 


46*5 


4764 


Stamping  Out  Tuberculosis 

with  tuberculosis  have  been  passed 
in  forty-five  states  and  ordinances 
on  this  subject  have  been  adopted 
in  over  200  cities  and  towns.  An 
active  field  campaign  of  education 
against  tuberculosis  has  been  carried 
<  .\  In  forty  states  and  territories  by 
means  of  'ectures,  exhibits,  the  press, 
and  t'  e  distribution  of  over  100,000,- 
000  pamphlets  on  this  disease. 

The  present  campaign  rontcm- 
plat'  the  continuous  education 
of  practically  the  entire  population 
of  the  I'nited  States  amounting  to 
!»o. 000,000  people,  and  the  exteiiHlon 
of  the  campaign  of  organization  al- 
ready in  effect  to  take  In  every  state, 
city  and  town  of  the  COU&tfX 


OME  comparisons  showing 
the  progress  of  the  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  in 
the  last  eight  years  and 
the  present  needs  of  this  movement 
are  made  by  The  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  in  a  brief  report  of 
its  work  issued  in  connection  with 
an  appeal  for  further  support. 

During  the  eight  years  of  its  work, 
The  National  association  has  assisted 
i-  th  organization  of  over  son 
state  and  local  anti-tuberculosis  so- 
cieties located  in  almost  every  state 
and  territory  of  the  union.  Over 
500  hospitals  and  sanatoria  have 
been  established  with  more  than  30,- 
000  beds  for  consumptives.  About 
'00  dispensaries  with  more  than 
1,000  physicians  In  attendance  and 
at  leal  150  open  air  schools  for  tu- 
terculous  and  anaemic  children  have 
also   been    provided.     Lawn  dealing 


All  lie  Has  Loft. 

Hiram  Hum  old  man  Simpson 
made  IiIh  will? 

Hank — Gawsb, 
nothin'  ter  leave 
matlsm. 


no!  Hain't  got 
"cept     the  rheu- 


Sheet  Music 


15cM 


Postpaid 
Any  7  for  f  1.00  Postpaid 
This  music  U  the  name,  In  every  partic- 
ular, a*  you  purchase  In  Music  3tores. 
SONGS— Word  and  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 
Billy,  "A  Hit"  My  Loving  Honeyman,  "A  Hit" 
Garden  of  Roses  You  are  Ideal  ot  My  Dreams 
Red  Wing  Will  Roses  Bloom  In  Heaven 

Silver  Bell  All  Aboard  tor  Blanket  Bay 

Oceana  Roll  Put  Y'r  Arms  Around  Me  Honey 

I  Want  A  Girl        Killarney  My  Home  O'er  Sea 
Kiss  Me  My  Honey  Come  Josephine  In  Fly'g  M'hlne 
Star  of  the  Eaat       Dreams  of  Long  Ago  by  Caruso 
Railroad  Rag  There's  Mother  Old  &  Gray,  etc 

Baby  Rose  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 

Mysterious  Rag        Alexander's  Rag  Time  Band 
Daisies  Won't  Tell   Put  on  Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet 
Steam  Boat  BUI        When  Autumn  Leaves  are  Fall-g 
Some  of  These  Days  Meet  Me  Tonight  in  Dreamland 
You  Beautiful  Doll    Brass  Band  Ephraham  Jones 
Casey  Jones  Where  River  Shannon  Flowa 

College  Rag  In  All  Dreams  I  Dream  of  You 

INSTRUMENTAL— Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 
Meditation,  by  Morrlaaa  Star  ot  Sea,  Reverie 
Kiss  of  Spring,  Walts     Loveland,  Waltz 
lilver  Bell,   Two-Step      Moon  Winks,  Three-Step 
Napoleon's  Last  Ckarge  Maple  Leaf,  Rag 
Red  Wing,  Two-Step       Beautiful  Star  of  Heaven 
Turkey  in  the  Straw         Ben-Hur  Chariot  Race 
Drifting   Leaves,  Reverie  Wedding  of  Winds,  Walts 
Burning  ot  Rome,  March  College  Life,  Two-Step 
Hamilton  Profit-Sharing  Coupons  with   all  orders 
THE  2VTYREX  CO.,  240  W.  36th  St.,  N.  Y 
Send  2c  St'p  for  "Money-Saving1"  Catalog; 


rERRYs* 

Market  gardeners  and  large  planters 
everywhere  place  absolute  confidence 
in  Ferry's  seeds.    Professionals  make 
their  profits  by  knowing  where  to  put 
their  trust.  Ferry's  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  nave  averaged  best  for  half  a  century. 
They  are  pure  and  they  are  vital.  For 
sale  everywhere. 

1913  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.!  Detroit,  Mich. 


NORFOLK  NURSERY 

A  general  assortment  of  selected  high 
grade  stock.  Send  for  list.  E.  D.  HAM- 
MOND, Proprietor,  Norfolk,  'Neb. 


5,000  Bushels  Seed  Corn 

From  Seed  Cora  Center  of  the  World 
Reid's  Yellow  Sent,  Silver 
Mine,   White   Cap  Yellow, 
illegal  Tender,  Blair  Yellow, 
ITeb.    White    Prize,    P  do 
of  the  North,  Blair  White. 
SEND  TOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
AYE  BROS.,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Box  3.       Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


•SHORES-MUELLER 


REMEDIES 


Farmer  or! 

with  rig  in  every  County  to  intro- 
duce  and  sell  Family  and  yeten- 
nary  Remedies.  Extracts  and  Spices,    rine  pay. 
One  man  made  $90  one  week.   We  mean  bun. 
nese  and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Wnte  us, 
Shore.-MocllerCo.Dept.  68.  Cedar  Rapide.Iow* 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitchcris  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered 
for  $1.00.' 
Acjents 

make  over  2(H)  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  nnd  terms. 
Automatic  Awl  Co.    49  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Milt, 


0 


tj  in  1?  Sweep  feed 
$IU  Grinder. 


CI  A  Galv.mi.-od 
«jl*r  Steel  Wind  Mill. 


c 


Wtt  nianufarturo  al 
Btyloe.    It  wll 
pity  you  to  In  _ 
vostlk-iitcWrlto  Vt^y — ■ — t 


CURRIE 

6cv< 


dog  and  ^ 
IE  WIND  MILL  CO.,  fl 

Seventh  St..  Topr-ka,  Kanaaa  fj 


BIRD 

Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 

Animals  ^rna^°r;,::'"i:""i 

lii'KiU  Hull-    tan  Aklnn:  make  iM-autlful 

rawi and  robe*,  Decorate  your  aome 

with    7"»r  "»•>  trophic*.     a»aaa  bl« 
money  BBOtlntlDI  tot  OtMCB,  IVarn 
mi l.-k  I r  iliirliin  npan»  tlmrv  W« iu«rmt~  toe 
cm    Chan* lew.    "  rtU  today  for  Kit  BR  II 
in.lret.xl  book  captalnlnc  Uililrrmt  Mil 

luiwlni  i"  """r  ■'   <•  '  l<lr<l"  ami  ant 

ate*    Monarch  School  ot  Ta.ld.rmy 
t4  Monarch  Hlilf..  Omaha.  Nnhr 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

Koorl  for  the  nfxt  num- 
bers of  nil  of  tho  fol- 
lowInK  nifiKnzlnt'i: 

Pll  tnrlal  Itnvlnw 
Mil "lui o'«  MniraTlni' 
LbiIIom'  World 


Addronaj  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  ITeb. 
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Anchor  yourMill-Silo- 

Tower-Etc.  Today 


WITH 


Drive  and  Twist  Anchors 

IT  WILL  PROTECT  THEM  AGAINST  THE  COMING  WIND  STORMS. 

The  Drive  and  Twist  Anchor 

can  be  installed  in  one  minute  by  one  man. 
No  digging — just  drive  with  a  sledge  and  twist 
with  a  bar.  Made  in  three  sizes.  Your  dealer 
has  them.    Write  for  free  booklet. 


tl   \t  m.   d  r         1400  West  Avenue- 

1  be  Y  Ote-Berger  LO.,  la  crosse,  Wisconsin 


THREE  MONTHS 

POWER  d 
FREE!  .% 


$50  to  $300  Saved! 


Galloway  is  giving  away  engine  power!  Ton 
can  get  all  you  want--13£  H-  P-  to  15  H.  P.— for  one 
month,  two  months  or  three  months  absolutely  free.  That's 
the  way  I  sell  Galloway  Engines.     I  send  one  to  a  man  and  let 

try  it.    If  he  doesn't  want  to  keep  it,  be  just  Bends  it  back  and  I  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways,  softs  isn't  cut  a  pennv- 

Permanently  Guaranteed!    I'll  cut  $50  to  $300  off 
anybody's  prices  and  put  it  in  your  pocket.  And 
1 11  give  you  the  very  best  engine  on  the  market  today— THE  GREAT  GALLO- 
WAY— backediy  my  ironclad  guarantee  of  permanent  satisfaction. 

WGetMy  Special  1913  Proposition!  T£%T*l?»\Z 

may  get  one  of  these  great  engines  partly  or  entirely  'without  cost  to  you. 
No  canvassing — no  soliciting.  I've  been  four  years  in  working  out  this  amaz- 
ingly generous  plan.   Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

AlMftf   Nnilf  WDITPf  ^ou  can  "»ake  use  of  this  power  right  now.  Send  a  postal — 

s     VHIUI)  nun— limit,  get  my  big  Engine  Book  and  my  Special  1913  Proposition — pick 
\  oat  the  engine  you  want  and  I'll  ship  it  right  away.  Write  me  today  sure.  Address 
WILLIAM  GALLOWAY,  President 

William  Galloway  Co.,   4is  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

We  carry  •  full  line  of  Engines  at  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  Council  Bluffs.  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg.  125 


Must 
Suit 

You^ 


Satisfaction  Guaran- 

ed — no  catches  nor  technicali- 
our  guarantee.    Your  engine 
must  satisfy  you  or  you  don't  keep  it.  "Your 
"good  will  means  our  success."    That's  the  prin 
'cipal  that  built  our  business. 


LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  Engines 

have  the  new  Lauson  Gear-Driven  Magneto,  which  eliminates  all 
batteries.  Built  into  the  engine — won't  wear  out.  Throws  a  big,  hot 
spark  that  never  weakens.   Starts  Easily. — The 
Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turn- 
ning  over.    Requires  no  cranking.  Positively 
frost  proof.    Low  fuel  consumption  —  high 
efficiency.  Case-hardened  and  ground  wear- 
ing parts  practically  eliminates  wear  and 
breakage.  Write  for  catalog  stating  power  re- 
|  quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 

[The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

204  N.  W.  Street, 

New  Holstein,  Wis. 


THE   BALL-BAND"  mark  on  boots  and  arctics  is  the  sign  of 
rubber  footwear  made  by  men  who  work  conscientiously 
to  give  full  value.  The  price  paid  for  them  is  r~ 
investment  in  warm,  dry,  well-fitting  footwear. 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball  when  you  buy. 
45.000  dealers  sell  "Ball-Band" 
Write  for  Free 
11  lutt  rated 
Booklet 


mm 


Blshawafea  Woolen 

rmg.  co. 

337  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
'*rhe  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


ECONOMICAL  -  DEPENDABLE  -SIMPLE 
THE  ENGINE  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

Badgers  require  less  fuel  to  run  under  heavy  load  than 
the  average  engine  consumes  under  lightest  load.  Depend- 
able at  all  times;  rain  or  shine,  cold  or  hot,  under  heavy 
load  or  light  load.  Runs  so  smoothly  requires  no  blocking.  Extra 
large  bearings  mean  long  life.    Perfect  Oiling  System.    Easy  to  start. 

Each  Engine  backed  by  a  FIVE  year  guarantee. 

Made  in  Stationary,  Portable  and  Semi-Portable 
1  types— 2%  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P.    Also  Portable  Saw 
Outfits.  6  to  12  H.P.   Send  for  FREE  CATALOG, 
we'll  send  you  also  the  first  lesson  of  our  free  course 
all  about  construction,  care  and  operation  of  gasoline  engines. 

THE  CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  CO 
1  108  Badger  St..  Milwaukee.  Wit 


Semi-Portable — Hopper  Cooled 
-2K  to  24  H.P. 


Give  your  dealer's  name  i 
engineering.  Teaches  j 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


Fingers  and  Toes 

Such  funny  songs  my  grandma  sings' 

She  plays  such  funny  games. 
And.  oh!  she  calls  a  lot  of  things 

Such  awful  funny  names! 
She  raps  my  fingers,  one  by  one, 

And  says,  "Now  hear  me  tell 
Who  picked  the  currants  from  the  bun. 
And  pinched  the  cat,  as  well! 
'Twas 

Tom  Thumper, 
Ben  Bumper, 
Long  Larum, 
Billy  Barnum, 

And   little  Oker-bell!" 


And  when,  at  night,  I've  taken  off 

My  shoes,  and  stockings,  too, 
She'll  pat  my  feet,  and  frown,  and  cough, 

And  say,  "It  wasn't  you 
That  kicked  the  pantry  door,  I  s'pose, 

And  scarred  and  scratched  it  so?" 
And  then  she'll  laugh,  and  tweak  my  toes, 
And  say,  "I  guess  I  know! 
'Twas 

Toetipe. 
Penny  wipe. 
Tommy  Thistle, 
Jimmie  Whistle, 

And    Baby  Trippingo!" 

— Arthur  Guiterman  in  St.  Nicholas. 


The  Editor's  Corner 

It  seems  that  the  most  objectiona- 
ble things  have  each  their  particu- 
lar use.  We  do  not  usually  think 
of  dust  being  necessary;  we  regard 
it  rather  as  a  nuisance  and  a  menace 
to  health,  because  we  are  told  that 
in  dust  are  microbes  which  cause 
sickness.  But  I  will  quote  to  you 
from  an  article  I  have  been  reading 
in  the  Chicago  Examiner,  which 
says:  '  *• 

"Dust  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
bear  up  the  evaporated  moisture  in 
the  form  of  clouds,  and,  therefore, 
if  it  were  not  for  dust  there  would 
be  no  rain.  Not  a  drop  of  all  the 
water  evaporated  from  the  oceans 
could  come  to  earth  on  anything  but 
the  bearer  of  its  condensations,  the 
dust. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  atmospheric 
dust  there  would  be  no  clouds,  no 
fog,  "'ain,  no  snow,  no  splendid 
sunsets,  no  azure  skies.  The  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  the  trees,  the 
houses,  the  men  and  animals  would 
be  the  objects  on  which  water  vapor 
would  condense  and  the  clothing  of 
man  and  the  fur  of  animals  would 
drip  water  a  great  share  of  the  time. 

"Light  is  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  ether  in  the  form  of  waves 
of  variable  extent,  varying  in  extent 
according  to  the  color  of  the  light; 
and  the  waves  are  differently  re- 
flected, according  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  grains  of  dust  that  they  meet 
as  they  descend  to  earth.  The  fine 
dust  reflects  only  the  shortest 
waves,  the  blue.  Dust  of.  medium 
thickness  reflects  the  yellow  and  the 
green  waves,  while  the  coarsest  dust 
reflects  nothing  but  the  red." 

THE  EDITOR. 


Lu- 


( Prize  Story.) 
The  Bunny  Family 

By  Dick  Dunnington,  Aged  14 
ton,  la.  Blue. 

One  day  our  neighbor  went  to 
town  and  brought  a  pair  of  red  rab- 
bits for  my  brother  and  me.  We 
made  a  pen  and  put  the  rabbits  out 
in  the  yard;  they  grew  so-  fast  and 
were  as  pretty  as  could  be.  We 
named  them  Bill  and  Beauty. 

One  day  Beauty  made  a  nest  in 
one  corner  of  the  pen  and  lined  it 
with  fur.  The  next  day  we  found 
eight  little  rabbits.  My,  but  we 
were  glad.  In  about  two  weeks  we 
saw  the  bunnies  stick  their  little 
heads  through  the  nest.    Soon  they 


Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  t6  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send    stories    to   The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha.  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Paul  Vail,  Arlington,  Neb. 

BLUE— Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah. 


got  so  they  would  stay  out  all  the 
time. 

Now  they  are  great,  big  fellow^ 
and  we  sold  our  teacher  a  pair:  shs 
is  going  to  take  them  up  to  Dakota 
to  her  little  brother.  The  rabbi  3 
eat  almost  anything — crackers,  ap- 
ples, cabbage  and  most  any  kind  of. 
vegetables.  I  must  go  to  feed  them, 
for  I  fear  they  will  be  hungry. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Boulder  Canyon  by  Auto 
By  Vivian  Belcher,  Aged  12,  Polk, 
Neb.    Original.  Red. 

A  year  ago  last  August  seventeen 
of  us  took  a  trip  to  Denver  in  four 
automobiles.  We  were  gone  two 
weeks,  and  surely  had  a  fine  trip. 
On  reaching  Boulder  someone  told 
us  there  was  a  camping  place  in 
Boulder  canyon,  so  we  started  up 
the  canyon.  The  road  is  so  narrow 
that  it  is  hard  work  for  teams  to 
pass,  and  in  some  places  it  is  im- 
possible. All  but  papa  got  out  of 
our  car,  while  he  see-sawed  back 
and  forth  to  pass  a  team.  Then 
papa  ran  on  to  a  place  to  turn  round, 
as  we  decided  there  was  no  camping 
place  near.  We  started  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  I  surely  did  run 
to  get  as  nearly  out  of  there  as  1 
could  on  foot.  The  mountains  are 
straight  up  on  one  side  of  the  road 
and  the  river  on  the  other,  and  it 
looked  pretty  dangerous  to  me. 

Papa  caught  up  with  us,  so  we  got 
in,  but,  alas,  the  brakes  wouldn't 
work,  and  the  way  we  came  down 
that  canyon  wasn't  slow,  whirling 
round  the  big  boulders,  expecting 
every  minute  to  be  dumped  into  the 
river,  yelling  to  everyone  to  get  out 
of  the  road.  Fortunately,  we  came 
out  O  K,  but  no  more  Boulder  can- 
yon in  an  automobile  for  me. 


Tom's  Lesson 
By  Guy  Catlett,  Aged  13,  Fairview, 
111.    Original.  Blue. 

Tom  Horton  was  a  little  English 
boy  of  6  years,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  father.  His  father  was 
a  trapper  by  trade,  and  he  hoped  his 
little  boy  would  also  become  a  trap- 
per. When  Tom  was  8  years  old  he 
could  set  traps  very  well.  One  day 
when  he  went  to  set  his  traps  he 
saw  a  big  rabbit  running  toward 
him.     It  stopped  and  said  to  him: 

"Do  not  try  to  harm  us,  little 
friend.  What  if  you  were  a  rabbit, 
and  when  you  are  at  play  you  would 
be  caught  in  a  cold  iron  trau.and 
when  you  pulled,  it  would  hurt  you 
so  bad  you  thought  your  leg  would 
break?  When  morning  comes  you 
hear  the  trapper  come,  and  then  your 
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he  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller, 
lumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big: 
loney  In  place  of  taxes.  S1.200  from  40 
cres  the  first  year— $750  in  extra  crops 
very  year  after.  Get  the  catalog;  of  the 

Hercules 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.  30  days' 
free  trial.  Guaranteed  3 
years.    Special  introduc- 
tory price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
HElilTLES  JIFO.  CO. 
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iave  Seed — Preserve  Moisture 

Double  the  Yield 

he  Keller  combined  Pulverizer.  Surface- 
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ore.  It  will  prevent  washing  of 
llsldes.  baking  of  soil,  smut  and  i 
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_  f)»lroil  Molnr(  «r  Sopplyl  o. 
'     (..nion  An..  D««roit.  Mick. 


pleasant  life  Is  brought  to  an  end. 
Now,  do  you  not  pity  us?" 

Tom  awoke,  to  find  that  he  had 
been  dreaming.  He  rubbed  his  eyes, 
gathered  up  his  traps  and  walked 
home.  He  had  dreamed  something 
which  had  t<  ught  him  a  lesson. 


Picking  Turkeys 

By  Jeannie  Simmons,  Aged  13,  Fal- 
lon, Nev.    Original.  Blue. 

One  day  last  fall  mamma  kept  my 
brother  and  me  home  to  pick  tur- 
keys. It  was  so  cold  outside  that 
we  decided  to  pick  them  in  the 
house.  Bill  went  out  to  get  a  tur- 
key, while  mamma  and  I  tacked 
sacks  along  the  wall  to  keep  the 
blood  off  the  wallpaper  when  we 
hung  the  turkey  up.  Bill  brought 
the  turkey  and  mamma  cut  its 
throat.  We  hung  it  up  and  then 
placed  a  chair  with  a  pail  on  it  un- 
der its  head  to  catch  the  blood. 
After  it  had  bled  about  a  pint  I 
asked  mamma  if  it  was  dead  yet. 
She  said  she  guessed  it  was,  so  I 
walked  up  to  it  and  said: 

"Gobble,  gobble,  gobble." 

It  raised  its  head,  looked  at  me 
and  said: 

"Gobble,  gobble,  gobble,"  and 
then  tore  itself  loose  from  the  nails, 
knocked  over  the  chair  and  pail  and 
started  across  the  room.  Mamma 
caught  it  and  took  it  outside. 

We  did  not  try  to  pick  any  more 
turkeys  in  the  house  that  day. 


Blue  Bonnet 

By  Mary  Sweeney,  Aged  9,  Broken 
Bow,  Neb.  Original.  Blue. 
I  have  a  very  pretty  hen,  whose 
name  is  Blue  Bonnet.  One  day  last 
winter  my  brother,  Bernard,  and  I 
went  up  into  the  loft  of  the  barn. 
We  heard  a  hen  singing.  We  did 
not  know  where  she  was,  though. 
We  commenced  looking  through  the 
hay;  then  we  saw  my  hen;  we  took 
some  feed  and  put  her  into  the  hen 
house.  She  was  very  glad  that  we 
found  her.  Then  she  stole  her  nest 
up  in  the  barn  and  laid  thirteen 
eggs.  When  I  would  lift  her  off  she 
would  sit  and  sing  instead  of  cluck. 


<  kmundrnms 

Why  is  Ireland  likely  to  become 
the  richest  country  in  the  world? 
— Because  its  capital  is  always  Dub- 
lin. 

What  is  the  difference  between 
one  and  two  yards? — A  fence. 

What  relation  is  that  child  to  its 
own  father  who  is  not  its  father's 
own  son? — Daughter. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
dog's  tail  and  a  rich  man? — Onci 
Keeps  a  waggin',  the  other  a  motor 
car. 

When  Is  butter  like  Irish  chil- 
dren?— When  it  is  made  into  little 
P-.ts. 

When  you  open,  the  window  In  :i 
railway  train  what  Is  the  first  thing 
to  catch  your  eye? — A  cinder 

Why  Is  a  p.Mr  of  skates  like  an 
r>  pie? — Because  they  have  occa- 
•:loi  ed  the  fall  of  man. 


Additional  0tOT4M 

HI uo—  Nettle  HtlrhWr,  Onl.  Nob.;  Edith 
Campbell.  Valley.  N<  b  :  Velum  l!iir«.HM, 
Osceola,  Neb  ;  Ruth  HoiT,  BeSTST,  WfC  : 
Ronald  Anrlemon,  Harvard,  Neb.:  Anita 
W'llHon,  Lexington.  Neb. 

lied— Chrlatlae    i»yr».    Ctimro.  Heb.) 

Htella  Drum,  fall  .way.  Neb.;  Olndya 
Swift.  AMI<  Ti.  .  Kan 


Taking  a  Trip  by  the  "Make- 
Believe  Route." 


Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mail  yours  to  Daffyd.il 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Parmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE — Carl  Crozier,  Sid- 
ney, la.:  If  they  met  in  grand- 
mother's old-fashioned  garden,  and 
the  sage  would  say,  "The  thyme  is 
four-o-clock,"  would  Rosemary  an- 
swer, "Touch-me-not,  sweet  William, 
but  turn  unto  the  pink  tulips  of 
Zenia?" 

As  the  king  of  Sweden  raises  prize 
dogs  on  his  estate,  does  he  use  them 
to  drive  the  Stockholm? 


SECOND  PRIZE — J  a  m  e  s  W. 
Mann,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis.:  In  a 
vegetable  procession,  would  the  cab- 
bage head,  and  the  tomato  ketchup? 

If  the  hired  man  played  ball  with 
the  pump  hand,  would  the  water 
pitcher? 

If  the  janitor  were  angry,  would 
the  coal  scuttle? 


Charles  A.  Miniek,  jr.,  Crawford, 
Neb. — If  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  ate  four  dozen  apples,  how 
many  would  the  Literary  Digest? 


M.  W.  Henry,  Aldine,  Tex. — While 
the  battle  raged,  did  the  Bull  Run 
to  the  Cowpens? 

When  the  milk  turns,  does  the 
butter-fly? 


F  TI  Parish,  Honey  Creek,  la. — 
If  writing  makes  Hie  pcns-il,  what 
made  the  Ink  well? 


Russell  Denny.  Blglh,  Mont.: 
Without  the  midnight  sun,  how  could 

MerlllK  sea? 

When  the  waves  crash  nualnsl  the 
rocks,   does   PiiKet  Sound? 

If  you  wish  to'  see  a  good  la  nu- 
ll h-hm,  you  should  Se-at Ho,  Wash. 

Untile   At/.hneh,    Ashton,  Idaho 
If  the  dny  was  h»>t,  wonM  the  DOW- 
*.r  puff? 

If  the  clock  "topped,  would  the 
Irish  setter'' 

darn  M.  Olnon.  Gray,  la.-  It  a 
diamond  Is  a  lewel.  Is  a-Knte'' 


Alteoc&s 

PLASTERS 

Rheumatism  in  Shoulder 

can  be  relieved  and  cured  by 
them.     Also   invaluable  for 
Pains,  Stiffness  or  Soreness 
of  joints  or  muscles. 
Apply  Wherever  There  Is  Pain. 


AllcocktS  Lotion 

— Rubs  right  in. 

Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plaster.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.    Price  50c.  a  bottle. 

Send  5  Uvo  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCOCK  M'F'G  CO.,  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


Constipation,  Biliousness,  Indigestion,  etc 

firandretfts  Pills 

Entirely  Vegetable. 


SHEET  "  MUSIC  5c  Postpaid 

Any  25  for  $1.00  Postpaid 

This  music  Is  the  same.  In  every  partic- 
ular, as  you  purchase  In  Music  Stores. 
Songs,  Words  and  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 

The  Rosary.  Rogers      Ciribiribin  Waltz  Sonr 
Forsaken,  Koschat       Voice  ol  the  Woods.  Ifatson 
Wearing  of  the  Green    Rocked  in  Cradle  ol  The  Deep  i 
Kathleen  Mavourneen    When  You  &  1  Were  Younjr.  Maggie 
Calvary.  Sacred  Just  Before  die  Battle.  Mother 

The  l-alms.  Sacred         O  That  We  Two  Were  Maying 
Love  s  Old  Sweet  Song   Come  Back  to  Erin.  C/aritel 
Queen  of  the  Earth       Serenade  by  F  Schubert 
Good -Bye,  Tosli  Dream  ol  Paradise.  Sacred 

Lost  Chord  Toreador  Song  Irom  Carmen 

Killarney  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought 

Jerusalem,  Sacred  Miserere  from  Trovatore 

Instrumental  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 
Huniorcske,  Dvorak     Tales  of  Hoffman.  Rarcaroll* 
Old  Cathedral  Chimes    Alice  Transcription,  Asthtr 
Melodies  from  Scotland  • 
Woodland  Echoes.  Wyman 
Old  Folks  at  Home,  Variations 
William  Tell  Overture   Old  Black  |oe.  Variations  , 
Dixieland.  Variations     Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.  Variations 
Martha,  Selections        My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Variations 
IKdetweiSS,  Glide  Waltz  Bohemian  Girl.  Selections  l 
flower  Song.  Lau?e     W  hispering  of  Love.  Waltz 
Sahit  A  I'esth  March      Spring  Song.  Menitlssohn 
Irish  Melodies  Beautiful  Blue  Danube.  Watu 

Last  Hope, G*tifcHftlk  Dancing  in  Barn.  Turnir  4 
Falling  Waters.  Trtiax  Mocking  Bird.  Variations 
Home  Sweet  Home.  Var.  Starlight  Walt*.  HrainatJ 
The  Storm.  H'rbrr         Melody  in  K.  KiitensleiH 
Mavuionri  Overture        Black  Hawk  Walts,  ll'alsh 
Hamilton  Profit-Sharing  Coupons  with  all  orders 

TBE  MYREX  CO.,  240  W.  36th  St.,  New  York 
Send  2c  S limp  lor  "Honey  -SstioJ"  CsUloiot. 


Zampa  Overture 
Lustspicl  Overture 
Out  Vive  Galop 
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BAND 

INSTRUMENTS 


MttiH.   Darltnnt-1,  nnm 

Clartttsts,   Flutes,  Pic 


<'orncts,  $7.76  up 
1  r..mboni «.  Drums 
l"H.    Saxophone*,  el. 

Our   catalogue    shows   oil   th.    dlffcr.nl  Iti- 

WfTimsnta— and  n  i>ik  •mrtsty   iiniudwiK  tin- 

JBTJ    DSsI    Htnndnrd    makes.     It    tells    ho*  la 

form    11    IIiiikI   nnd  mir    In*    pi  n 

everythlnir  VtV  semi  our  lr.Htruin.-nU  ..11  KIX 
tnvs  tuiai,  our  111. m ai  in. .mill,  payment 
pun-liiisi-  plan  Is  open  to  individual,  m  rutin. 
blinds  Instruction  Honk  slid  Music  froo  to 
•  rery  purchaser.  It's  easy  In  learn.  ST.MtT 
YnW  and  loin  the  llnnd  in  v. .111  lown  Write 
Indny  for  .111  .  alii  lump,  (fn  ci  ami  »sy  what 
Insli  uintMit    ynu   plat    hi    w mi M    like  to  learn. 

If  inn  Iiiivp  mi  old  ln-lriiiii.nl  11111I  Knnl  a 
belter   we'll    lake    Mi.    ..Id   .me  al    ll>  fair 

W.  J.  DYER  &  BRO. 

K.i.il.ll.hed  4,1  yenrs.  Depl  121  St.  Paul.  Minn 
Wholesale   anil   Itetall   Musical  Instruments. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Read 

If  you  read  this  little  "ad"  and  are  r 
not  convinced  of  the  quality  I  am 
offering:  at  my  lowprice — send  me 
your  name  on  a  postal  for  my 
World's  Championship  Hatching  Facts."  But  you 
1  safely  order  rlgh  t  now.  The  V.  S.  Government 
isacustomerofmine,a.\ongw\\\\  nearly 200,000 others. 
The  Belle  City  bus  won  Six  World's  Championships. 
for  people  running  thelr^r.s(  ineubatal — and  It  won 
with  100  per  cent  hatches.  Here  are  the  facts  about 

Jim  Rohan's  Six-Time 

World's  Champion  / 

Belle  City  Incubators 

140-Egg  Size  only  fl»  BB  C  tZ 

I  guarantee  my  machine  to  out-  ^J/  I      J  ^3 


7 


Freight 
Paid 
East  of  Rockies 


hatch  all  comers,  give  you  a  long 
trial,  prove  ul!  claims.  Why  pay  more? 
Why  not  save  money  and  get  in  the 
championship  class? 

The  Belle  City  has  double  walls,  dead 
ftlr  space  all  over,  double  door,  copper 
tank,  hot-water  neat,  self-regulator, 
"Tycos"  thermometer,  egg  tester,  safety  lamp,  nursery, 
high  legs.  My  ^g^~ 

Belle  City  RrQQflej*  ■ 

Is  the  only  double. wall  brooder 
made,  hot  water  heat,  plat  form , 
and  metal  lamp.   Price  $4.85. 

When  shipped  together  1  make 
a  special  price  of  {11.50  for  both 
Incubator  and  Brooder  saving 

?ou90conthe  Complete  Outfit, 
reight  prepal  d,  Eastof  Rockies. 
Better  write  today  for  big  Portfolio  "Hatching  Facts" 
end  get  latest  information  now  to  make  money  out  of 
poultry  at  small  expense,  or  if  in  a  hurry  you  can  order 
from  this  advertisement.  I  guar- 
antee everything  as  represented 
or  refund  money.  Address  me 
personally,  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

'     Belle  City  Incubator  Company 
Box  1 7    Racine,  Wis. 


$4.85  ' 
14C.-Ch.ck  Brooder 


"All  Steel  Triple  Wall  Double 
Air  Space  Incubator. 

It  bears  the  label 
of  the  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, which 
insures  durabil- 
ity and  protec- 
tion. It  is  built 
entirely  of  metal, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  press- 
ed fibre  inner 
lining-.  Double  air 
space  on  all  sides,  top  and  bottom. 
Send  for  our  catalog  showing-  the  most 
complete  line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  United  States. 

MACOMB    POULTRY    SUPPLY  CO., 
Box  D,  Macomb,  111. 


Turkeys.  Hardy,  northern 
raised,  pure  bred,  of  finest  plumage.  Powels, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Amer- 
ica's greatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4c  for  large, 
fine  19th  Annual  Catalog  and  Poultry  Book. 


&)  R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Boi  812,  Mankato,  Minn. 


Hatch  by  Rule 


Mandy  Lee*  the  incubator  of  cer« 
tainty.is  purely  automatic.  It  measures 
and  adapts  moisture  to  beat.  Open- 
front-poultry-house  plan.     Lee's  scien- 
tific principles  show  in  bigger  hatches,  better  chicks. 
Send  for  book  explaining  great  new  Lee  features. 
Sizes  up  to  600  eggs.   Trv  Germozone  for  chick  health  and  poultry 
thrift.   Also  Lee'6  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker.   All  books  free. 
OEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY, 
1188  Harney  Street*  Omaha,  Neb* 


EGGS  FOR  HATCH  INC 


From  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Greatest! 

Egg  layers.  Biggest  money-making  strains.  I 
Prices  Low.  Don't  Buy  An  Egg  till  you  I 
Bee  our  Circular,  mailed  for  2  cents.  Write  today.  I 
Farmer's  Poultry  Co.  Bx  35  Mankato.Minn.  I 


Best  Paying  Varieties  Pn"  Bre<« 


fill  usot  I  Q  J  lllg  lailCIICO  Chickens, 
JO»  Ducks,  Geese, Turkeys,  Eggs,  Dogs 
and  Incubators.  All  at  Low  Prices. 
Send  4c.  for  my  Book  which  gives  reliable 
Information  worth  many  dollars  to  you 

W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  931  Mankato,  Minn. 


£GGS  FOR 


HATCHINGp 

rieties  of  Chickens. 


From  21  Leading  Varieties 
AYE  BROS.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Nebraska. 


f/fjVM 


Blanke's  Bee  Book 

For  B  e  gi  nners— Shows  you  how  to  gel  started  to 
raising  these  wonderful  little  money- makers— describes 
our  beeinner's  outfits"  which  are  cut  in  price  to  get 
you  started  cheaply — contains  boiled  down  information 
oncare  of  bees,  prevention  of  diseasesand  many  other  val- 
uable tips — most  fascinating  study  on  earth— start  now. 
For  Old  Timers— Shows  you  a  line  of  supplies  that 
will  meet  every  want,  no  matter  what,  at  prices  that 
can't  be  beaten — good  guide  for  every  professional. 

How  to  Double  Poultry  Profits 

Fully  904  of  all  poultry  raisers,  so  Uncle  Sam  says, 

could  double  their  profits— our  128-page  book  tells  how 
concentrated  experience  of  best  raisers  in  the  country 
tells  how  to  make  each  bird  a  winnei — sow  to  avoid 

the  ruts  and  losses — how  to  buy  your 

supplies  right.  We  will  never  recom- 
mend buying  a  cent's  worth  you 

don't  need — we  couldn't  afford  to. 
The  boobs  themselves  are  both  Free. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  pay  the  post*  ■  t 

age.  Send  3c  for  1  or  5c  for  both.  U*§§ 

BLA5KE  MFG.  *  SUPPLY  CO.,  "^'^ 

&  18  Bl.nke  Bldg,  St,Louii,  Mo. 


Items  of  General  Information  for 
•  Those  Engaged  in  Poultry  Raising 


HY  not  coax  the  little  boy  on 
the  farm  to  get  interested 
in  some  standard-bred 
chicks  that  are  to  be  all 
his  own?  How  many  farmer  women 
ever  think  of  this?  Mighty  few 
And  yet  nearly  all  of  the  great  poul- 
trymen  now  making  a  success  of  this 
business  began  as  boys.  Get  the 
chicken  fever  when  young,  and  the 
lure  of  its  study  in  his  head,  and  a 
hoy  will  stay  with  it.  My  experience 
with  boys  in  this  line  of  business  is 
that,  nine  times  in  ten,  he  beats  his 
sister  all  out  in  taking  interest,  and 
is  proud  that  he  does,  instead  of 
thinking  it  something  to  be  ashamed 
of.  O,  I  know  country  girls.  I  was 
one  once  upon  a  time. 

*  *  * 

This  winter  has  for  some  reason — 
climatic,  of  course — brought  colds 
and  all  that  may  follow — pneumonia, 
diphtheria  and  roup — to  numberless 
flocks  of  fowls  of  every  kind.  In 
most  cases  it  has  been  the  young 
stock  affected;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
young  of  most  flocks  that  take  cold 
and  diphtheria  more  readily  than  the 
older  fowls.  Of  course,  in  our  coun- 
try every  disease  of  the  head  and 
throat  is  called  roup,  and  quite  often 
it  is  not  this  at  all.  The  tendency 
now  is  to  collect  all  these  head  and 
throat  troubles  into  two  diseases — 
influenza  and  diphtheritic  roup.  The 
former  the  experienced  poultryman 
isolates  and  doctors,  the  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  extreme  weakness, 
short  breathing,  throat  filling  with 
membrane;  finally,  if  spared  long 
enough,  bursting  eyes,  etc.  Such 
cases  he  kills  and  burns,  or  buries 
deep,  because  the  remedy  he  may 
help  one  with  is  nearly  sure  to  have 
no  effect  upon  another,  and  only  loss 
awaits  delay  in  the  matter.  Certain 
flocks  and  breeds  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  real  roup  than  others;  a 
rattling,  wheezing  fowl  that  shows  no 
discharge  from  nostrils  and  mouth, 
or  membrane  or  canker  in  the  throat, 
is  not  a  dangerous  fowl  to  let  loose 
in  the  flock.  But  if  there  be  a  dis- 
charge, then  other  fowls,  young, 
weak  or  susceptible,  get  it  in  the 
drinking  water.  And  this  is  why,  so 
often,  well  disinfected  drinking  water 
saves  the  flock  from  complete  con- 
tagion. 

*  *  * 

We  are  often  surprised  to  find  even 
the  big  men  in  the  poultry  business 
seemingly  ignorant  of  certain  poultry 
troubles  that  mean  great  loss  to 
poultry  breeders  in  various  parts  of 
the  land.  Here  is  what  one  of  the 
prominent  men  in  poultry  keeping 
for  many  a  year  explains  about  the 
gapes,  that  despoiler  of  flocks 
wherever  the  gapeworm  lives,  for, 
like  other  life,  it  has  its  certain  cli- 
mates and  haunts.  He  says  that 
what  causes  gapes  "  has  had  more 
theories  to  carry  than  perhaps  any 
one  other  poultry  trouble.  "Some 
people  claim  angleworms,  some  a  cer- 
tain disease  germ,  some  just  the  cli- 
mate, some  that  head  lice  crawl 
through  the  nostrils  into  the  throat, 
and  so  on  and  on."  His  conclusion 
is  that,  as  the  gape  disease  is  un- 
known in  certain  light,  sandy  soils, 
in  which  every  rain  carries  down  the 


filth,  then  as  this  disease  is  found  in 
heavy  soils,  it  must  be  that  the  accu- 
mulating filth  is  to  a  certain  extent 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  He  leaves 
the  reason  vague,  when  he,  or  anyone 
who  knows  chickens,  should  know 
that  neither  germ  or  filth  has  aught 
to  do  with  the  gape  trouble.  It  is 
solely  caused  by  two  small  worms, 
the  smaller  joined  to  the  larger.  The 
chick  picks  them  up,  and  they  crawl 
from  the  crop  to  the  throat,  where 
their  eggs  are  often  left,  and  hatch  in 
the  throat  membrane.  It  is  true 
they  are  not  often  found  in  light, 
warm  soils;  they  flourish  best  in  wet 
soils,  but  even  certain  wet,  heavy 
lands  show  no  trace  of  the  gape- 
worm.  The  angle,  or  fishing  worm, 
does  pick  them  up,  too,  and  as  I  have 
by  feeding  angleworms  to  confined 
chicks  started  the  gape  trouble,  I 
now  prefer  to  feed  the  confined 
chicks  bits  of  good  meat  instead  of 
fishing  worms. 

*  *  * 

March  Poultry  Xotes 

March  is  the  logical  month  for  set- 
ting hen  eggs.  More  chicks  come 
out  in  April  than  in  any  other  month 
in  the  year. 

Before  April  it  has  been  so  cold 
that  unless  one  has  been  specially 
fixed  to  keep  the  chicks  warm  as  in 
summer,  the  death  rate  has  been  very 
high  for  the  earlier  hatched  chick. 

So  many  people  get  wild  to  set  in- 
cubator or  hens  in  January  or  first 
of  February,  then  when  they  are  out 
haven't  the  least  idea  where  to  put 
them  to  keep  them  alive. 

Hens,  especially  young  hens,  will 
not  hover  chicks  on  cold  days  as  they 
should.  They  want  to  get  up  and 
scratch,  and  the  chicks  get  chilled 
long  before  the  hen  will  consent  to 
hover  them. 

Early  chicks  must  have  warmth  to 
creep  into  all  of  the  time.  This  is 
why  the  April  and  May-hatched 
chicks  get  the  advantage  over  the 
earlier  hatched  not  provided  with 
heated  brooders. 

If  the  hens  do  refuse  to  hover 
them  as  they  should  be,  the  deathly 
chill  of  the  earlier  months  is  gone 
from  ground  and  board  floor. 

A  good  idea  is  to  get  all  the  hatch- 
ing done  by  the  middle  of  May.  If 
one  have  some  extra  bad  luck,  this 
cannot  always  be  done,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  chicks  should  be  on 
hand  by  this  time. 

The  eggs  you  set  in  March  will 
mean  pullets  hatched  in  April  for  the 
next  winter  layers,  but  set  all  eggs 
from  the  older  hens.  Don't  eat  all 
these  eggs,  and  don't  think  of  selling 
these  older  hens,  no  difference  how 
the  high  price  tempts  you,  until  all 
the  laying  and  brooding  season  is 
over. 

Dust  the  setting  hen  with  some 
good  dusting  powder  when  first  set, 
then  ten  days  after,  but  no  more.  The 
big  lice  are  beginning  to  look  out  in 
March  for  the  coming  chick  head. 

Feed  strong  this  month,  and  give 
the  breeders  animal  food  at  regular 
times.  Watch,  too,  that  they  do  not 
get  too  much  dried  grass  in  their 
eagerness  for  green  stuff.  March  is 
the  time  for  crop  bound. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Are  In  a  Class 
By  Themselves 

They  cost  but  a  little  more  than 
the   cheapest,   while    they  save 
twice  as  much  and  last  five  times 
as  long  as  other  separators. 
They  save  their  cost  every  six 
months  over 
g  r  a  v  ity  setting 
systems  and. 
every   year  over 
other  separators, 
while    they  may 
be  bought  for 
cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  that 
they  will  actually 
pay  for  them- 
selves. 

Every  assertion  thus  briefly  made 
is  subject  to  demonstrative  proof  t<> 
your  own  satisfaction  by  the  near- 
est DE  LAVAL  local  anent.  or  by 
writing  to  the  Company. 

"Why  then,  in  the  name  of  simple 
common  sense,  sliouM  an\ one  who 
has  use  for  a  Cream  Separator  ge 
without  one,  buy  other  than  a"JH 
LAVAL,  or  continue  the  use  of  a:i 
inferior  separator? 

The  new  7  2-page  De  Laval  Dairy 
Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy 
questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the 
best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every 
cow  owner  should  have.  Mailed  free 
upon  request  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  New  1913  De  Laval  catalog 
also  mailed  upon  request.  Write  to 
nearest  office. 

THEDE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO, 


165  Broadway, 
New  York. 


29  E.  Madison  St., 
Chicago. 


Wanted! 

Johnson  wants  your  name  anl 
address  if  you  are  interested  ii 
r  chicken  raising:     He  will  sen! 
'you  the  famous  Old  Trusty  Book 
free— finest  published,  worth  $1.01 
A  Postal  Brings  Johnson'i 
1913  Old  Trusty  Book.  Free 
.  Tells  about  the  Incubator  sensation  o> 
the  world.   400.000  a.>i.i— all  matin*  bi| 
money  for  owners  Te'lsabout  3i)to90da» 
free  trial  offer  lt>>.« 
(guarantee,  rrld 


f  Rockies 
That  Far  if  You 
Live  Beyond 


la  less  than  110  Oe, 
freight  paid  <aa 
of  Rockies  andai 
lowed  tbat  far  it 
points  beyool 
Get  tbe  Johnson t 
Book  Free  —  real 
la  1 1  the  facts— «t 
hundreds  of  ptao 
to»rraphs.  Pool 
miss  it.  Mall  • 
postal  now  to 
Johnson 
Incubator  Mag 
Clay  Center,  Neb. 


More  Chicks 


Bigger,  stronger  and 
healthier,  because 
hatched  under  right 
conditions.  Send  for 
catalog  of  the  1811 
model  automatic 

QUEEN 
Incubator 

28  Points  ol  Superiority 

Sells  at  the  lowest  possible  price  on  liberal  trial 
plan.  The  Queen  is  used  by  successful  poultry 
raisers  everywhere.  My  book  tells  you  all  about 
it  Your  copy  is  free.  Send  for  it  now,  tcday. 
P.  M.  WICKSTRUM.  Incubator  Man 
Bex  9  ,       Lincoln.  Neb. 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry  ■•.  - 


Cut  down  living  expenses — raise  poultry  for 
jour  cw  n  ubf  and  for  eale  to  neighbors.  Thou- 
aandp  make  money  this  way  with 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

Life  Producers — Life  Preservers 

Why  don't  you  do  tbe  same?  Learn  how  eaey  It  :*  to 
Ra.ei  48  out  of  &0  (.'hicks"—  10c.    Catalogue  FREE. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. ,   S96  Second  St. 


l  *67-5  'A 


rL    Booklet  "How  » 
■rite  today.  Addreaj 
Des  Soloes.  Ut 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  hi  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1918  \\  nt« 
Henry  Pnle.  Box    625  rreeport.  III. 


March  15,  1913 
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ictures  Tell  Their  Own  Story 

Right  and  Wrong  Way  to  Care  for  Cows  in  Calf 


VERY  cow  owner  should  un- 
derstand    certain  general 
principles  that  underlie  all 
stock   production.    A  cow 
not  make  something  out  of  noth- 
If  a  cow  is  to  make  anything, 
;ther  milk,  flesh,  or  a  future  calf, 
must  be  furnished  materials  out 
which  to  make  it.    She  cannot 


latest  report  of  the  director  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  They 
tell  their  own  story. 

The  calf  at  birth  ordinarily  car- 
ries very  little  fat;  it  is  composed 
mostly  of  muscle,  bone  and  tissue 
necessary  to  functional  activities. 
These  are  all  made  from  the  muscle 


95  AND  UPWARD 

===  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


Illustration  I — Result  of  the  Wrong  Way 


ke  it  out  of  nothing.  The  owner 
a  cqw  in  calf  expects  her,  asks 
•,  to  make  for  him  a  thrifty, 
iwthy,  bony,  muscular,  healthy 
f.  He  must  then  furnish  her  ma- 
ials,  the  proper  materials,  and  in 
iper  amount,  to  enable  her  to  an  ■ 
er  to  his  demanc  Unless  he  does 
s,  his  desires  will  not  be  fully  met.! 
me  cows,  when  furnished  mateii- 
of  improper  quality,  or  in  insuf- 
ient  amount,  so  strong  is  their 
rit  of  maternity,  will  rob  their 
n  bodies  in  order  to  supply  the 


and  bone-building  food;  in  other 
words,  from  the  proteins  furnished 
the  cow.  Whatever  fat  it  has,  and 
whatever  heat  it  irain tains,  are  de- 
rived from  the  heat-,  roducing  foods; 
or,  in  other  words,  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates furnished  uie  cow.  Evi- 
dently, then,  for  the  production  of 
a  muscular,  bony,  vigorous  calf 
plenty  of  protein  is  needed  in  the  ra- 
tion of  the  mother.  The  heat  food 
for  this  purpose  is  alfalfa,  clover,  or 
other  legumes. 

Since  all  heat  and  all  mechanical 


Illustration  II — llfstili  of  a  Better  Way 


feet.  Cows  in  poor  condition  are 
able  to  do  this,  and  no  cow  should 
asked  to  do  It. 

Herewith  are  two  illustrations 
owing  both  the  right  and  the 
ong  way  in  raring  for  a  cow  about. 

become  a  mother.  The  first  flg- 
e  show's  a  calf  dead  at  birth, 
opped  by  a  cow  that  had  been  fed 
cluslvely  on  wheat  straw  and 
rn:  the  second  illustration  is  that 

a  vigorous,  thrifty  calf,  fed  on 
rn  stover  and  wheat  grain.  These 
ustratlons    are    taken     from  the 


fiiergy  In  animals  Is  derived  from 
the  carbohydrate  element  in  their 
ration,  there  must  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  this  element  in  the  feed 
given  to  the  row.  Ordinarily,  with 
animals  in  ordinary  condition.  tiki 
ratio  between  these  two  elements  In 
a  properly  balanced  ration  should  bf 
about  one  to  five — that  is,  one  pound 
of  protein  to  five  pounds  of  carbohy- 
drates. A  row  fed  on  mi'  li  ration 
as  thlB  Is  best  prepared,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  deliver  the  kind  of 
calf  that  the  owner  desires. 
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W  Thousands  In  Use 

|B      ^^^^gjj^^^pr'       your  investigating  our  wonderful  offer  to 
^fl    l^^g    ^^^^^^^r  furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run- 

^^^^^^^  ning,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep- 

arator for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  or  i[  you  have  an  old  separator  of  any 
make  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  richly  illustrated  catalog,  sent  free 
of charge  on  request,  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate  and  expensive  book  on  Cream  Separators  issued  by 
any  concern  in  the  world.  Western  orders  filled  front  IVestern  points.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself  what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1087,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Before  You  Milk  Your  Cows  Again  wri* 
GREAT  WESTERN  CRCC 

SEPARATOR  Book  Sent  ■  HE,Ci 

Our  free  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  cream  and  butter-profit  factsX 
It  tells  you  how  to  get  all  the  cream,  highest  quality  cream, 
with  least-work  and  biggest  profits  lot  the  longest term,  of years.  It  shows 
you  in  plain  figures  how  to  make  from  $5.00  to  $15  00  more  from 
every  cow,  per  year,  whether  you  now  own  a  cream  separator 
or  not.    Don't  you  want  this  great  book,  FREE?    Get  all  the 

Facts  You  Want  to  Know  About  Separators 

Read  about  the  Great  Western  Note  that  the  bowl  delivers  cream  from  the  hij>  and 
sliim-milk  from  the  bottom,  so  there's  no  chance  of  their  mixiot?    It  is  self  drain 
ine;  and  self  flushing ,  there  are  no  long  tubes,  no  minute  slots,  corners,  crevices, 
or  ragtred  edges  to  hold  milk  and  collect  dirt.  The  Great  Western  is  ball  bearing 
throughout.   Perfectly  uniform  balls.  60  to  100%  harder  than  regular.   Ball  races 
tempered  so  file  cannot  cut  them.     We  win  arrange  for  you  to  get  a  Great 
Western  on  any  kind  of  a  trial  to  prove  that  our  claims  are  not  strong  enough. 
_^^4-t_A.t  Just  mall  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  for  the  big.  fine. 
H^HJVV.  Illustrated  Great  Western  Book.    It's  worth  MONEY  to  you. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO.,    383C  Second  Ave.,      Rock  Island,  III. 


Bearings  y 
Make 
Turning  I 
Easy 


More  and  Better  Milk 


is  what  the  dairymen  want.  More  milk  Is  secured  when  the 
physical  condition  of  the  cows  is  improved;  better  milk  follows 
the  introduction  ot  sanitary  methods.  The  combination  is  a 
winner 

ffctft^Animal  Regulator 

K-V^^    Is  the  best  conditioner  for  dairy  cows  on  earth. 

25c,  50c,  $1.   25-lb  Pail,  $3.50 

prriP'  Disinfectant  make3  tnestabIea 

'  sweet,  clean,  sanitary.  "Yourmoneybackifitfaila'* 

1913  Almanac  and  Pratts  Profit-sharing  Booklet  FREE  at 
dealers,  or  write  us 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH  CHICKENS 

is  plainly  and  completely  told  In 

UNCLE    SAM'S   POULTRY  BOOK 

A  complete  guide  to  poultry  culture 
written  by  government  experts.  Worth 
J10.00  to  you  and  sold  for  only  20  cents, 
and  by  our  plan  you  can  get  50  cents 
back.  Send  10  2-cent  stamps  or  2  dimes 
today  for  It.  You  can  get  It  only  from 
us.  Uncle  Sam  says  to  use  an  Incubator 
to  get  the  most  satisfactory   results  and 

THE  SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

Is  the  only  ono  built  as  he  says  an  Incubator  should  be  made. 
Heaiy.  strong,  of  best  material  and  modern  features  not  found  In 
any  other  machine.  Complete  eontrol  of  heat.  HATCHES  CHICKS 
THAT  UVB  60  days  free  trial,  guaranteed  five  years.  PMlghl 
I'ald.  Hlg  catalogue  free.  Send  for  It  today  and  get  your  chicks 
onto  the  high-priced  market  as  soon  n»  possible.  Chickens  and 
vkk-  ore  going  lii  be  higher  this  winter  than  you  have  known  Ihein 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.        Box  15,  rromont,  Neb. 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 


Thfl  book  entitled,  The 
History  of  White  Diar- 
rhoea, or  why  Incubator 
chicks  illc,  will  bo  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mall,  to  anyone  sending  us 
11k,  names  of  7  to  10  of  their  frlemls  thai  use  Incubators.  The  book  can  save 
vou  S100  this  summer.  It  describes  white  il la irhuea  or  bowel  trouble.  The 
eaUM  end  telle  Of  I  cure.     Book  absolutely  free  for  the  nnnioi. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwcll,  Oklahoma 


Think  of  it!   Uses  Only 

One  Gallon  of  Oil  to  a  Hatch 


Requires  Inly  1  Filling  of  Lamp 

m  Lamp  la  onilarni  ath,  In  tl  

tor— Tliua  NI..-1  I'WII  Teno.er 
turo  la  k*Pt  >ll  Ida  liar  In  ■  CUAl 

ii-r.  tut  uuk  bolda  «  !<■  n  •  i  ... rt . 
aataaalM  Iris  oott  down  n«nm 

burner  win  n  i>gir  clinml.rr  U"  I 
hal.  No  »«■!".  no  rtee«a  b«iat— H 
only  1  gallon  nil  l«  m  <  led. 

X-RAY  INCUBATOR 
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Bigger  Silo 
Profits 


It  off 
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•  loo-  work 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March  15,  mg 


/Only  < 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Concerning  the  Readers'  Exchange 


■ 


Remove  One  Nut 
and  Share  is  Off 

Off  oi  on  quick  -  that's  the  new 
feature.  That's  what  you  want. 
It's  the  biggest  plow  improve- 
ment in  years. 

When  you  see  how  it  works 
you'll  know  the  advantage  ofthe 

JOHN  DEERE 


SHARE 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

"Q-D"  — means  quick  detachable 
Also  quick  attachable.  You  take  the 
share  off  by  removing  one  nut.  Put 
it  back  and  fasten  it  by  replacing  and 
tightening  net. 

And  this  one  nut  is  in  a  handy  place 
—just  glance  at  above  picture.  Could 
anything  be  easier?  It  "stays  put" 
too.  Locking  lug  on  landside  holds 
share  perfectly  tight  and  rigid. 

Our  book,  mailed  free,  tells  all  about 
this  new  improvement  in  plows. 
Write  for  free  'Q  D"  Book  No.  Q-D  15 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


One 

Man 

can 
run 

it 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money ,  besides  your  regu- 
lar faim  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Boies  a  well  100  It. 
deep  in  10  houis   One  man  can  run 
it.  a  teamoperatcsit  and  easily  moves 
Hover  any  road.  Boiea  everythinj 
except  bard  lock,  and  it  drills  that. 
No  tower  or  staking;  rotates  its  own 
drill.  Easy  terms;  write  for 
,  catalog. 

Lisle  Mfg.  Co. 
Box  620.    Clarinda  Iowa 


HIS  department  is  intended 
to  be  the  people's  forum, 
where  they  may  discuss 
matters  in  which  they  are 
directly  interested,  and  where  they 
may  furnish  information  that  will 
be  of  value  to  different  classes  of 
readers. 

This  paper  assumes  no  responsi- 
bility— does  not  presume  to  indorse 
or  to  condemn — for  the  statements 
set  forth  by  correspondents. 

This  department  has  grown  be- 
yond  all  expectation.  The  result  is 
that  the  paper  is  obliged  to  ask  its 
correspondents  to  be  as  brief  and 
pointed  in  what  they  have  to  say  as 
possible.  Let  them  hit  every  naH 
squarely  on  the  head,  without  mak- 
ing any  false  motions.  The  way  to 
write  well  is  to  have  something  to 
say,  to  say  it,  and  then  to  quit.  Such 
writing  as  this  makes  interesting 
reading.  The  more  letters  we  get 
of  this  description,  the  better. 


.iority  of  the  farmers  realize  that  the  re- 
tail merchant  has  a  place  in  the  commu- 
nity, that  his  pursuit  is  a  worthy  one; 
that  it  requires  honest,  conscientious  at- 
tention and  application  of  energy  and 
thought,  and  that  warrants  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  his  work. 

Editor's  Note — This  department 
is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  approving 
the  use  of  the  double  treatment  as 
a  preventive  for  cholera.  It  has  an- 
other recommending  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite in  the  burrow  for  destroying 
coyotes.  It  has  a  third  letter  in- 
dorsing a  former  communication 
from  J.  W.  H.,  Valley,  Neb.,  on  the 
matter  of  the  amount  of  production 
as  related  to  the  price  of  farm 
products.  These  communications 
have,  unfortunately,  been  crowded 
out  owing  to  a  lack  of  space. 


IheWeakesiLin] 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  THE  GATE  THE  STRONGE! 
SPOT  IN  YOUR  FENCE  BY  USING  THE 

Cyclone  Victor  Gat< 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED 
High-carbon,  tubular  steel,  unbreakable  frames 

Large,  heavily-galvanized,  rust-proof  wire  fast 
wrapped  on  the  frames— no  holes  in  the  frame 
weaken  it— Double  raise  device;  automatic  stcc 
proof  latch;  adjustable  stretcher  bar;  and  oth 
important  exclusive  features. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  OTHERS  not  as  t»d 
Guaranteed  for  life. 

CYCLONE  ORNAMENTAL  FENC) 

is  built  in  various  designs  for  durability  as  well 
beauty.   Rust  and  Sag  Proof;  easy  to  put  up  a- 
cheaper  than  wood.   Your  dealer  has  them — See  hi 
Cyclone  Fence  or  write  us  (or  F'" 

Co.,  Dept.  82  Catalo£ 
Waukegan, 
111. 
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Lantern  in  the  Barn 

E.  L.  R.,  Healdsburg,  Cal. :  Your  arti 
cle  in  February  S  issue,  "Around  the 
Horse  Stall,"  suggests  an  item  to  me.  I 
also  have  been  worried  about  the  lantern 
proposition  in  the  barn.  To  lessen  the 
clanger.  I  hit  upon  this  plan:  I  stretch  a 
heavy,  galvanized  wire,  No.  9  is  big 
enough,  back  of  the  horse  stalls  high 
enough  to  be  out  of  the  way;  on  this  wire 
I  slip  a  round-eyed  rope  snap,  on  which 
I  can  hang  the  lantern.  This  wire  Is 
high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way.  And 
the  lantern  is  affixed  to  the  snap.  It  may 
be  easily  slid  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  wire,  so  that  I  have  the  light  just 
where  I  want  it  at  all  times.  This  is  not 
only  handy;  it  is  safe  as  well. 

Editor's  Note — A  good  suggestion. 
The  lantern  will  not  be  tipped  over; 
will  always  be  where  it  is  wanted; 
will  always  be  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  practically  removed  from  the 
danger  of  starting  a  fire. 


AUTO  OIL    OIL  OIL 

Just  the  Right  Kind  '  You  to  Be  the  Judge  " 

Our  expense  We  send  you  one  barrel  oil.  you  use  five  gallons, 
then  if  you  are  not  convinced  it  is  just  what  you  sliou  d  have 
tor  your  auto,  return  the  balance  to  us,  our  expense  I  oth  ways 
SPECIAL  CARBONLESS  AUTO  OIL  Mc  per  tal  m  50  to  o4  gal  bbl 
SPECIAL  CARBONLESS  AUTO  OIL  31c  per  Ral  in  30  to  34  gal  bbl. 

Terms.  60oays  Delivered  at  your  Station  If  shipped  in  1S- 
f  auge  guhanized  iron  barrel,  or  one-half  r.arrels  both  contain- 
,ng  faucets   552  50  extra 

M.  A.  HULBUET  &  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


INCREASE  TOTJR  CROP 
8  TO  15  BUSHELS  TO  ACRE. 

The  Brlllion  Clod  Crusher  will  increase  your 
yield  from  8  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  It  crushes, 
pulverizes,  rolls,  levels  and  packs  the  soil  Makes 
a  perfect  seed  bed  which  retains  all  the  mosture 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 

Free  Booklet  tells  all.    Write  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO., 

Dept.    410.    Moline,  Illinois. 
NEBRASKA   MOLIXE   PLOW  CO.. 
Dept.   410,   Omaha,  Xeb. 


Two  Sides  to  the  Question 

C.  B.,  David  City,  Neb.:  As  to  farmers' 
produce,  we  buy  our  butter  from  local 
merchants.  He  has  only  one  or  two  cus- 
tomers that  bring  in  butter  good  enough 
for  select  family  use.  Everyone  knows 
that  a  large  part  of  the  butter  that  a 
farmer  has  to  "take  out  in  trade"  goes 
into  the  grease  barrel,  and  that  the  mer- 
chant does  not  get  as  much  as  he  pays 
for  it.  If  the  farmers  were  willing  to 
sell  their  grain  and  stock  on  six  months' 
or  a  year's  time,  perhaps  they  could  set 
the  price  on  their  product.  As  to  town 
people,  merchants  in  particular,  looking 
down  on  the  farmer,  Mr.  Starkey  is  very 
much  mistaken.  That  peculiar  expression 
or  look  is  one  of  envy  for  their  inde- 
pendence. Ask  merchants  and  you  will 
find  that  90  per  cent  would  gladly  ex- 
change places  with  the  farmer.  The  con- 
ditions spoken  of  by  these  correspondents 
may  have  existed  in  the  past,  but  they  do 
not  exist,  as  a  rule,  today.  One  thing  we 
want  to  say  for  the  average  farmer,  and 
that  is,  that  he  is  way  ahead  of  the  aver- 
age merchant  in  progressiveness.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  three  articles  in  the 
February  22  issue  of  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  represent  the  majority.  We 
believe  that  down  in  theii  hearts  the  ma- 


"A  Question  of  Two"  Again 

I  have  been  much  interested  in 
your  article,  "A  Question  or  Two," 
in  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  of 
February  1,  and  also  in  the  answers 
to  the  same  in  The  Farmer  of  Feb- 
ruary 22.  Permit  me  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  praise  of  the  article,  and 
also  a  few  words  in  answer  to  those 
writing  in  the  issue  of  February  22. 
The  article,  "A  Question  or  Two,"  I 
believe  is  a  timely  suggestion  and 
should  set  the  farmers  to  thinking. 
There  is  nothing  the  average  farmer 
needs  so  badly  as  system  and  busi- 
ness methods  in  his  particular  busi- 
ness. Every  farmer  should  be  a  good 
business  man  and,  like  all  good  busi- 
ness men,  should  run  his  business,  as 
near  as  possible,  on  a  business  basis. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  do 
away  with  credit  altogether  under 
the  present  system  of  business.  But 
I  do  believe  it  can  be  placed  where 
it  belongs — that  is,  with  the  banker. 
If  the  farmer  would  get  wise,  and  do 
his  own  banking,  instead  of  expecting 
the  merchant  to  do  it  for  him,  and 
then  pay  the  merchant  a  good  com- 
mission for  doing  the  business,  it 
would  materially  improve  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  farmer. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when 
the  farmer  goes  to  the  merchant  or 
to  the  dealer  and  buys  goods  on  time, 
he  not  only  pays  from  5  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent  more  than  if  he  paid  the 
cash,  but  he  also  gives  the  dealer  his 
note,  with  interest  at  10  per  cent 
for  the  time  that  he  wishes  credit 
Thus  he  pays  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
more  than  he  should  pay  for  the 
goods.  There  are  not  many  business 
merchants  that  are  not  willing  to 
give  from  5  to  10  per  cent  discount 
for  cash,  and  this  is  well  worth  tak- 
ing advantage  of.  The  jobber  usu- 
ally allows  the  merchant  from  2  to  5 
per  cent  for  paying  cash,  and  the  up- 
to-date  merchants  know  that  even 
this  is  worth  taking  advantage  of. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  the 
statements  of  one  of  the  writers  in 
the  issue  of  February  22  are  true. 
The  extent  of  the  man's  ability  to 
borrow  money  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  his  ability  to  use  the  money  to 
good  advantage  after  he  gets  it,  and 


AMERICA, 

ORIGINAL  AND  ETWf  1 

GENUINE  rtWtl 

For  Big  Profits 
From  Big  or 
Small  Farms 


American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


Two  Great  Books  Fr 


"Hating  the  Farm  Fay"— A  6un| 
and  short  treatise  on  fanning,  a 
ering  the  things  every  farmer  a 
his  boy  should  know— sent  fr?e 

request. 

 l»» — a  complete  account,  simply  s 

cleariy  presented,  with  many  illustrations.  This  aubji 


"The  Making  ol  Steel" 


never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a  manner.  Eve 
farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.   Sent  free  onrequr 
FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Salts  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,  New  York,   Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Dnnrl 
0.  S.  Steel  Products  to. ,  San  Francisco. 

STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence  14c 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,.. .21c 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence. .22He. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.  x 

l  ^Many  styles  and  heights.   Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  M. 


FARM  FENCE 
21 


41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 
BITSELM AN  BROS.  Box  1 66 


CENTS 
A  ROD 


FARM  FENCE 

111  cts.  a  rod 

112  for  a  26  In.  high  fenr. 
171-4C.  »  rod  for  17  Inch  his;, 
stockfence:  281 -2c a  rodfor» 
BO-lnch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sow 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Diy 
Free  Trial.  Special  barb  wire." 
rod  spool,  *1. 55.  Catalog  fret- 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10      morton,  illinois 


FE 


L  for  all  purposes.  Direct  from  (irtoir. 
,  freight  prepaid. 

;  Bargain  Prices— 13c  per  rod  up 
Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  lor  Horses,  Cal* 
tie.  Sheep,  Ho**,  Poultry,  Etc. 
-    '  Also  Lawn  Fence  and  G«td 

^"""We  Mve  you  bit  oioiwjr-give  you  bitfe* 
Quality.  Mail  postal  now  lor  Big  Fence  Bergsm  Book 
:  C9  THE  BROWN  FENCE  9  WIBE  CO-. ClEVEL»J«tOMO 


^  Chickens  Healthy  with  Gennikil 

(the  Great  Roup  and  white  Diarrhoea  Remedy! 

^  AYE  BROS.  Bf  Blair,  Nebraska 
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Wmrrmntmd  to  Gtvm  SmtlmfmrnUmH, 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

▲  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  Cor 
Curb,  BpUnt.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffa,  and  all  lameaeaa  from  Spavin, 
Hinfbone  and  ether  bony  tumora. 
Onrea  all  akin  diseaaei  or  Parasitea, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removal  all 
Bunche*  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

AM  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprain*,  Bora  Throat,  eta.  It  is  invaluable. 

Tvery  bottle  of  Cauitio  Balaam  aold  la 
Warranted  to  etre  eatlslactlon.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Bold  by  druggists,  or  aent  b7  ex- 
preaa,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  ose.  D"Send  for  descriptive  circulara, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

'  the  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


also  upon  the  reputation  he  has  for 
making  good  in  any  enterprise  that 
he  starts.  Of  course,  in  the  borrow- 
ing of  large  sums,  security  is  re- 
quired, and  the  farmer  must  have 
the  security  in  a  larger  amount  than 
the  sum  he  wishes  to  borrow.  I 
should  not  like  to  be  a  regular  cus- 
tomer of  the  merchant  that  persists 
in  giving  credit  to  a  man  whose 
credit  is  not  good  enough  to  enable 
him  to  borrow  money  at  the  bank. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  would 
be  much  better  off  today  if  they 
would  all  do  their  business  on  a  cash 
basis.  If  they  paid  the  merchants  the 
cash,  the  merchants  would  not  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  borrowing  so 
heavily,  and  the  bankers  would  have 
to  look  to  the  farmers  for  their  busi- 
ness, and  thereby  make  it  possible 
for  the  farmers  to  get  better  accom- 
modations at  the  banks. 

Idaho.         J.  E.  WHITEHEAD. 


30%  T  HARNESS 

By  ordering  direct  from  factory  you  get  the 
middleman's  profit.  Best  stock  used,  you  ex- 
amine goods  before  paying,  surely  fair  to 
you.    Send  for  Catalogue 

CONSUMERS  HARNESS  CO., 
Dept.  A.  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


B  pa  v  I  n  o  r 
otber  tame 
n  e  s  8  3  5 
years  of  re 
mar  liable 
results  $laboltle,6for»5.  At 
ail  drug  stone  Ask  for  Free 
Book.  -Treatiee  on  the  Borse  ' 
Dr. B.J.  aiadallCc^awviiin,  F»m,Vi 


Tbe  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb  splint,  bony  growths, 
ring  bon  e, 


EACHBLOW  POTATOES 

>rh  Ohfoo,  ail  tbe  best  yle  dere  Purenorthern 
mutrie  Red  River  stock  G'own  from  special  heavy 
tiding  seed  free  from  bHeht  or  scab  Guaranteed 
•»t  seed  ttrck  Write  today  for  our  76- page  catalog, 
lecieu  on  Potato  Growing  Double  your  yields  and 
oflta  One  cuBiome*  made  1725  an  acre  Write 
A.  BERRY  SEED  CO     Box  807  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


6ft  li 
Death 


Booklet  Free 


lis  Ptaine  Dogs  and  Gophers 
all  lunds    Endorsed  by  State 
Experimental  Stations  1400 
tablets  pt  epa  id  f  or  $  1 .  2b .  Wat- 
ranted    Rabcide  Tablets,  25c 
_    Ask  druggist  ot  send  direct. 
F.  D.  Chemical  Co  ,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


Lockstitch  A  wl  sewa  shoes,  harness,  rugs,  canvas,  etc., 
ith lockptitch  like  sewing  machine  60ceach.2for$1.00i 
faxed  Thread  free.  Stamps  taken.  Snap  tor  agents. 
I  A.  Mackenzie,  Zil  Lloyd  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  Infor- 
mation "3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  If  you  will  simply  send 
pontage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebranha. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  It 


J 


Hogs  with  Rheumatism 

J.  K.,  Kanawha.  la  :  I  should  be 
pleased  to  have  your  opinion  and  advice 
on  a  situation  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
describe.  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  hogs, 
which  are  about  10  months  old,  and 
weigh  about  300  pounds  apiece.  They 
have  been  doing-  well  and  seem  to  be 
healthy,  but  lately  some  of  them  get 
lame,  gradually  getting  worse,  until 
they  cannot  get  up  to  eat.  At  other 
times  their  limbs  are  first  affected.  It 
seems  to  be  gradually  increasing  in  the 
herd. 

Answer — This  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  rheumatism.  Hogs  of  such 
a  weight  on  full  feed  of  corn  develop 
a  great  deal  of  body  heat:  they  are 
lazy  and  pile  up  in  bunches  and  per- 
spire and  become  moist  with  the 
heated  perspiration,  and  then  the 
first  exposure  to  a  sharp  wind  gives 
them  a  shock  and  chills  them.  Sepa- 
rate them  into  smaller  bunches,  so 
that  they  cannot  bunch  up  too 
much;  lessen  the  corn  ration;  give 
them  bran  and  shorts  mash  for  a 
few  days,  and  see  if  they  do  not  im- 
prove. Hogs  that  pile  up  too  much 
generally  injure  those  that  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heap. 


Answer  to  Cow  Inquiry 

Mrs.  B.  M.  L.  Glade  Park,  Colo.:  1 
have  a  Jersey  cow  10  years  old  which 
has  lately  been  injured  by  a  tree  blow- 
ing down  and  striking  her  on  the  back- 
bone, just  above  the  rump.  The  tail 
bone  seems  to  be  knocked  down,  or  the 
joint  slipped  down  the  thickness  of  the 
bone.  She  was  bred  In  November,  Will 
the  injury  hinder  her  at  calving  time? 
Of  course,  she  has  no  use  of  her  tall. 
I  have  been  advised  to  fatten  her  for 
beef.  I   would   like   your  opinion. 

Answer — From  the  description  we 
would  think  that  there  should  be  no 
trouble  with  this  cow  at  time  of  calv- 
ing. It  Is  also  likely  that  she  will 
regain  the  use  of  hor  tail. 


tentlon  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


The  Taxing  of  Mortgages 

J.  II.,  Mead,  Neb.:  In  your  Issue  of 
February  8  you  state  that  mortKatfis 
should  be  taxi-d,  yet  how  do  you  expect 
to  get  cheap  moru-y  for  the  farmer  If 
you  tax  mortgage*?  Why  should  It  not 
be  better  to  place  nil  the  taxes  on  the 
land,  and  clwnrxti  It.  and  K<-t  rid  «f 
the  speculator?  Lund  plioiild  be  taxed 
regardless  of  tlw  Improvements,  ho  us 
to  enrourage  tin-  man  who  In  willing  tr» 
Improve  his  land  If  you  Insist  on  tax- 
ing mortgages,  you  make  It  harder  for 
the  man  that  has  to  buy  If  til  the 
taxes  were  placed  on  Hie  land,  money 
could  be  had  at  <  lioapcr  rate-;  of  Interest, 
as  the  land  Is  good  security. 

Answer — This  question  may  be 
looked  at  In  two  ways,  as  a  matter 


of  right,  and  a  matter  of  expediency. 
As  a  matter  of  right  and  equity,  a 
man  should  be  taxed  only  for  what 
property  he  actually  owns.  Every 
man  should  be  so  taxed.  If  all  a 
man  owns  in  a  piece  of  land  is  an 
equity,  as  a  matter  of  right  he  should 
be  taxed  for  nothing  but  the  equity. 
A  mortgage  is  as  much  property  as 
land  is,  and  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency it  might  make  loans  at  a  lower 
rate  if  the  entire  land  were  taxed, 
and  the  mortgage  released  from  tax- 
ation. To  do  this,  however,  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  taxation. 


New  Spirit  in  Farm  Life 

( CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  com- 
pel them  to  do  his  work  for  him. 
The  telephone  has  put  him  in  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world 
and  has  helped  to  develop  his  social 
instincts,  and  to  provide  for  his 
family  the  amenities  of  social  life  to 
which  the  earlier  generations  were 
strangers. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  begin- 
ning to  supplant  horse  power  with 
mechanical  power.  This  makes 
him,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  master 
of  natural  forces,  which  he  compels 
to  do  his  work  for  him.  The  ex- 
hilaration, the  stimulus  that  results 
from  becoming  master  of  a  situation 
instead  of  its  slave,  has  reacted  upon 
him  and  has  helped  him  actually  to 
become  master,  where  formerly  he 
was  a  subject.  It  has  broadened, 
intensified,  elevated,  humanized 
farm  life  and  made  it  better  worth 
living. 

It  is  because  it  will  assist  in  this 
development  of  farm  life,  because  it 
will  place  farm  life  upon  a  higher 
level,  because  it  will  make  human 
effort  more  efficient  and  more  en- 
joyable, because  it  will  intensify  and 
soften  human  relationships,  that 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is 
glad  to  see  the  automobile  coming 
into  such  general  use  upon  the  farms 
of  the  Missouri  Valley.  The  man 
that  has  his  own  machine,  and  is 
proud  of  it,  is  on  the  way  to  become 
master  of  the  conditions  that  con- 
front him,  rather  than  to  remain 
subject  to  them.  Such  a  man  wants 
the  best  machine,  wants  to  handle  it 
in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  this 
develops  within  him  the  desire  for 
the  best  in  everything,  the  best  in 
work,  the  best  in  production,  the 
best  in  life.  Granted  this  de- 
sire, he  will  never  rest  until  the  de- 
sire is  satisfied.  It  lifts  him,  and  It 
lifts  his  family  to  a  new  plane  of 
human  effort.  The  old  days  are 
gone,  never  to  return.  The  old 
drudgery,  the  old  helplessness,  the 
old  grind,  the  old  submission  to 
what  was  regarded  as  Inevitable), 
have  gone,  never  to  return.  A  new 
nodal  activity  about  new  social  cen- 
ters is  already  evident.  The  old 
sordldness  Is  disappearing.  The  nrl 
of  living  Is  being  manifested  on 
every  hand.  Heeaiise  the  automobile 
contributes  to  this  stale  of  affairs, 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  wel- 
comen  It  as  one  of  the  ftgonOlM  that, 
will  promote  a  higher,  better  stand- 
ard of  living,  more  efficient  In 
profit,  a  method  for  a  higher  grade 
of  activity. 


Cures  Lame 
Horses 

Makes  Limping,  Idle  Horses  Sound  of 
Limb  and  Valuable  Pullers. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's 
$1,000  Spavin  Remedy  to  cure  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Thoroughpln. 
Curb,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Sprung 
Knee,  Lacerated  and  Ruptured  Ten- 
dons, Sweeny    and   all   other  forms  of 


lameness  affecting  a  horse.  It's  a  powerful 
remedy  that  goes  right  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble  and  cures  the  lameness  In  just 
a  few  days  while  the  horse  Is  being  worked 
as  usual.  Contains  nothing  that  can  injure 
the  horse  and  heals  without  leaving  scar, 
blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  We  have  de- 
posited $1,000  in  a  local  bank  which  must 
be  forfeited  if  we  fail  to  do  as  we  say. 

If  you  are  not  absolutely  sure  what 
causes  the  lameness,  mark  with  an  "X"  on 
horse  above  where  lameness  occurs,  tell 
how  it  affects  the  gait  and  give  age  of  horse, 
and  send  to  us.  Our  expert  graduate  veteri- 
narian will  tell  you  what  it  is  and  how 
to  cure  it. 

Your  druggist  will  obtain  Mack's 
$1,000  Spavin  Remedy  for  you  if  you 
ask  him.  If  for  any  reason  you  can't 
get  it,  write  us.  We  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Ask  for  Instructive  free  book 
"Horse  Sense"  No.  8. 

McKallor  Drug  Co.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 


WRITE  HILL 

Before  You  Plant 

EVERGREENS 


GET  our  free  color  illustrated  evergreen 
book  and  list  ot  bargain  offers.  Hill's 
evergreens  grow  because  double  trans- 
planted, root  pruned— 66  years  experience. 
Best  Investment  for  protection  and  profit.  A 
windbreak  keeps  bouse  and  barn  warmer— 
saves  feed— saves  fuel— guards  crops 
from  winds, frosts.  Increases  value 
' ,  of  land  —  beautifies.  Free  Book 
tells  bow.  Evergreen  specialists 
'  — largest  growers  In  the  world. 
'  Also  shade  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Erergrern  Sppclnllsti 
JZV7  Cedar  St.     Dondee,  III. 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  lium  our  nur- 
series to  you.  Are  you  Intending  to  set  u  com- 
mercial orchard?  Write  us.  Do  you  need  a  home 
orchard?  Ask  for  Otir  catalogue.  We  are  favor- 
ably located  to  handle  extensively  high  grade 
trees  and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It'a 
worth  while.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue.  Write 
at  once.  A  postal  brings  It.  The  names  and  the 
address  of  a  few  of  your  friends  will  be  ap- 
preciated. WV  hand lo  an  excellent  Hue  o(  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spraying  Material.  Premiums  to  those 
who  order  early.  Address 

FALLS  CITY  NURSERIES, 

FALLS  CITY.       -      -  NEBRASKA 


Make  Money. a  Growing  Potatoes 

O.  K. 

Cham- 
pion 
Line 

Cut  (era 
Plant. is 

Bprajara 
DlBijf  rn.  Sort*™ 
l><  m  rlpltvi-  Hinder 
!>«•<■ .    \V rlli-  for  It. 

Our  No.  W2  Planter 

la  automat  l<- ;  one  ninn  nnil  (earn  plant  live  norra  or 
mora  a  <lnv;  Our  No.^B  1'ln  liter  plant',  aliao- 
lutaly  100  per  rent  ™r  rrrl .  a  hcimI  pin  e  to  avrr.v  li  I II. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  <:o. 

141  CHItACO  AVENUE  HAMMOND.  INDIANA. 


EMEII0I  TYFEWmiM  CO., 


WOULD  YOU 

Dhow  lhl»  w  hull  f  Hal  bit  Tti.» 

wrliar  lo  f,.m  I   an>l  1.1 

ttaia aaa wbaralp It  tixrrlla 
nnv  BlOO  i  \  !••  iv  i  1 1 .  i 
miiiln.  it  »•  w,nM  •»"'!  "in 
i„T,,,i  i  i  <  , , i  •  1 1 , .  *:«<ntl 
of  «'«>at  »"i  v "ii  *.  »~i 
f  .r.«.r  »•  jronr  ownt 

Tift,  nil  a  po.1.1  c.ril.  n,  In  • 
l.il.r  v    vit,  .     |  1  .  .ay  .  Mali 
p.rtlculai  • 
Hon         Woaihlock.  Illinois. 


9 


200  PLANTS  $1.00 

HKi  nf  that  ,  hatvM  now  ,  Mi,i,  piinlan  anil 
100  i,t  Iwn  nthiM  i  l,nl,  o  v:.,l.ll»«  with  imr 
now  DOOk,    HOW  In  Plant  ami  Qroav  I  linn" 

J.  I  .  TODD  A  COMPANY, 
Hiiula  J,  Hut  T  it.  Mnlni  .  1    1  i 
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HORSES  AND  MULES 


Percherons-  Shires  -  Belgians 

Imported  Stallions  $600  to  $1,500 

Home  Bred  Stallions   $300  to  $600 

Mares  Safe  In  Foal  $350  to  $500 

Come  to  our  barns  and  pick  out  your  horse. 

Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


RHEA  BROS/  ACCLIMATED  PECHERONS 

We  have  40  Stallions  on  hand  today  that  we  are  selling  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  interested  write  us  or 
come  and  see  them. 

Reference — Packers  Nat'l  Bank,  So.  Omaha;  Arlington 
State  Bank,  and  First  Nat'l  Bank  of  Arlington.  Neb.  On 
main  line  of  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  34  miles  N.  W.  of  Omaha, 
55  miles  north  of  Lincoln  and  8  miles  east  of  Fremont,  Neb. 


RHEA  BROS., 


ARLINGTON,  NEB. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
Jacksand  Jennets 
SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares,  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.    No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.    My  prices  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 

HENRY  BECK,      ....      LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


JACKS,  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

I  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  Imported  and  American  bred  Percheron  and  Belgian  stal- 
lions and  mares  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Prices  lower  than  other  importers  on 
accoui  t  of  selling  a  large  number  of  jacks  as  well  as  stallions  and  mares  I  want 
to  sell  100  jacks  and  stallions  within  next  30  days.  Special  bargains  during  that 
time.    Come  and  see  me  before  buying.  W.  L.  DeCLOW,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


PERCHERONS 

3  coming  4,  3  coming  3,  2  coming 
2-year-old  stallions;  grays,  blacks, 
blue  roan;  home  bred;  registered 
P.  S.  A. ;  heavy,  well  grown  and 
showy.  Just  east  of  Omaha.  Fred 
Chandler,    R.    7,     Chariton.  Iowa. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  TJ.  S.  Every  one  an  early  eveloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldl  J  want  to  I 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
aerd.  Write  for  my  plan."Eow  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs.''  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  aa 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That's  why  you  oucht  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
Increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
321  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS  ^  Farm 

herd  oi  jerseys  contains  some  of  the  most  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Register  of  Merit  cows  of  any  herd  in  the 
west.  Some  choice  young  stock  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress, H.    C.    YOUNG.   Lincoln,  K<eb. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 


Just  being  bred   to  a  son  of  a  24-pound  dam. 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holstelns. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 

in  good  condition: 

50   yearling  heifers  

50    1%-year-old  heifers  

100  2    lo   2%-year-old   heifers  i  Bred  to  a  hieh-class  registered   bull,   to  freshen 

100  2Vi   to   3-year-old    heifers  J         from  September  1  to  December  31,  1912. 

250  manured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  springing  up  ready  to  freshen  aoon;  most  of  them  in  calf 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  ranging  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
ed, females.     Write  me  regarding  your  wants.     James  Dorsey,   Dept.   B.,   Gilberts,   Kane  Co.,  111. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

-yVe  hav9  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
fo_-  saie.     They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
The  Greatest  Dairy  Breed, 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holsteln-Frlesian  Assn.,   Box  179,   Battleboro,  Vt. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROC-J  ERSEYS 

130  choice  sows  bred  to  Crimson  Wonder  Jr., 
Col.  Lafollette,  C.  H.  Col.  and  Count  Medoc. 
Also  15  spring  and  all  my  herd  boars  must  be 
sold  before  March  1st.  Will  sell  50  head  of 
choice  sows  Feb.  10th  at  Friend,  Neb.  Write 
for  catalogues  and  prices  today.  State  agent  for 
Black  Diamond  Stock  Powders  and  Dip.  Abso- 
lutely the  best  conditioner  on  the  market.  Try 
100  lbs.  and  be  convined.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town  in  the  state.  I  have  a  new  40-ft.  diameter 
sale  tent  for  rent.      F.   Alldritt,   Lincoln  Neb. 


Save  S>£5  to  540.   Get  best  buggy  you  ever  rode  in.   Book  shows 
HOstyles  made-to-order  Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  also  full  and, 
complete  iine  of  harness.   Sold  direct  to  you,  no  middlemen'! 
profit.   167,000  Split  Hickories  now  in  use. 

30  Days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  Yrs.  Guarantee 

'Auto  Seat  Buggies,  Runabouts,  Sum'es,  Driving  Carts,  Car- 
riages, Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  genuine  SplifHickories.  Get 
,    this  big  free  book  at  once  no  matter  where  you  buy.   Phelps  1 
fitt^    even  pays  the  postage,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  a  postal 
■K,  or  letter  tonight.   Address  H.  C.  Phelps,  President. 
THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Station  48. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisememnt  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Care  of  Bull  Important  Factor 

Sire  More  than  Half  the  Here 


t  lO  NOT  give  the  cows  all  your 
I  \j  I    attention.     The  bull  at  the 

head  of  the  herd  should 
have  some  care  given  to 
him.  He  is  half  of  the  herd.  Be 
sure  he  is  the  biggest  and  best  half, 
and  then  care  for  him  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  stamp  his  good  breeding 
on  his  calves.  A  bull  should  not  be 
stood  in  a  stall,  only  watered  and 
fed,  and  allowed  to  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  filth  on  his  flanks,  lack  of 
exercise  and  grooming.    He  is  more 


herd,  remember,  and  must  be  treatei 
as  such.  If  he  becomes  hidebount 
his  muscles  will  be  sore  and  han 
and  it  will  not  help  his  disposition. 
This  condition  only  indicates  poor 
care,  lack  of  exercise  and  a  variety 
of  feeds.  Brush  him  daily.  In 
summer  keep  him  lightly  blanketed 
and  in  winter  provide  a  heavier  one. 
Be  proud  of  him  and  show  him  oft 
at  every  opportunity.  If  you  are 
not  proud  of  him,  get  one  that  you 
will  be  proud  of  and  care  for  him 


The  above  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  home  of  Rhea  Bros  Acclimated 
Percherons  at  Arlington.  Neb.  This  well  known  firm  has  a  splendid  lot 
of  Percheron  Stallions  on  hand  at  this  time,   and  they  are  pricing  them 

well  worth  the  money. 


than  half  the  herd.  He  is  the  best 
part  of  the  herd  of  young  things  he 
will  produce  for  you. 

He  should  have  a  roomy  box  stall 
in  which  he  can  walk  about.  It 
must  be  kept  clean  and  dry  and 
bedded  deep  with  straw  at  all  times; 
it  should  be  a  well  lighted  stall, 
where  you  can  watch  his  growth,  if 
he  is  a  young  fellow,  and  where  the 
sun  and  air  can  get  to  him.  If  a 
good  lot  cannot  be  given  him  to  ex- 
ercise in,  he  had  better  be  left  to 
run  on  a  wire  after  being  ringed 
through  the  nose.  Have  the  wire  at 
least  eight  feet  high.  A  stout  chain 
with  a  strong  snap  in  the  end  of  it 
should  hang  from  the  wire,  not  be- 
ing so  long  that  it  will  get  under  the 
bull's  feet  and  permit  him  to  get 
tangled  up. 

The  bull  that  stamps  his  breed 
characteristics  on  his  get  is  not  the 
one  on  whose  flanks  manure  is  ac- 
cumulated, whose  hoofs  are  rotting 
in  filth,  who  is  never  brushed  or  ex- 
ercised. If  you  expect  a  bull  to  do 
his  best,  treat  him  the  best.  Handle 
him  daily;  do  not  torment  him. 
Ugliness  is  always  the  fault  of  the 
owner.  If  a  bull  is  worried  with 
taunts,  if  he  is  forced  to  fight  flies 
during  warm  weather  and  given  no 
chance  to  stretch  himself,  he  never 
will  amount  to  much  as  a  sire.  To 
bring  his  breeding  quality  to  its 
highest  value,  give  him  every  atten- 
tion; make  him  comfortable,  feed 
him  well  with  a  variety  of  grains  and 
some  succulent  foods  as  well,  and  if 
you  have  some  light  chores  to  be 
done  which  he  can  handle  in  a  tread- 
mill for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  twice 
daily,  give  him  the  chance  to  do  the 
work  for  you.  He  will  be  the  better 
for  it.  He  is  the  greatest  part  of  the 


right, 
herd 


He  is  the   big   half   of  the 


The  Pure-Bred  Sire 
A  sire  is  more  than  half  the  herd; 
he  is  half  of  the  first  generation, 
three-fourths  of  the  next,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  un- 
til, if  judicious  breeding  and  selec- 
tion be  maintained  for  a  few  genera- 
tions the  character  of  the  herd  or 
flock  will  be  fixed  by  the  sire  alone. 
The  influence  of  the  sire  is  felt  over 
the  entire  herd,  and  if  a  poor  animal 
is  used  the  bad  effect  is  felt  through- 
out the  entire  herd.  The  sire  must 
be  the  product  of  the  right  kind  of 
good  ancestry.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  animal  be  not  mixed  in  his 
blood;  we  ought  to  know,  and  our 
pedigrees  ought  to  show,  the  special 
characters  of  the  ancestry.  If  a 
pure-bred  sire  is  crossed  upon  grade 
females  in  six  generations,  but  lVss 
per  cent  of  the  original  unimproved 
blood  will  remain,  If  individuals  of 
the  second  generations  are  one- 
fourth  unimproved  and  are  bred  to 
a  generation  of  their  own  kind,  they 
will  still  remain  one-fourth  unim- 
proved. The  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  our  stock  ceases,  or 
even  retards,  the  moment  we  use 
grade  blood  for  a  sire  because  he 
"looks  as  good,"  for  then  by  the  law 
of  ancestral  heredity  all  improve- 
ment ceases  except  that  which  is  ac- 
complished by  the  slow  process  of 
selection.         A.  P.  PATTERSON. 


Sale  Dates 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
April  10— A.    C.    Shallenberger,  Alma, 
Neb. 

May  27— H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt,  Neb. 

Draft  Horses 
March    20    and    21— North  &  Robinson, 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


N 


O  SELLER  of  live  stock  can  find 
any  fault  with  the  market  of 
the  last  week  or  more,  as  con- 
ditions have  been  entirely  in 
his  favor.  Prices  have  contin- 
>d  strong  with  the  tendency  upward, 
hile  the  trade  during  the  greater  part 
'  the  time  has  been  brisk.  The~general 
-marks  would  apply  equally  well  to 
actlcally  all  kinds  of  stock— cattle,  hogs 
id  *sheep. 

Receipts  of  cattle  at  most  market 
jints  have  been  very  moderate  showing 

shortage  for  the  year  to  date  of  51,000 
■ad  for  the  five  markets,  as  compared 
ith  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
:ar.    This  is  not  a  very  large  decrease, 

must  be  admitted,  being  equivalent  to 
aout  a  week's  receipts  for  one  market, 
lill  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
)inparison  is  being  made  with  last  year 
hen  the  receipts  were  by  no  means 
rge.  At  the  same  time  that  receipts 
ive  been  moderate  the  buying  demand 
is  been  brisk.  Business  conditions  in 
II  sections  of  the  country  have  been 
ivorable  and  people  have  been  buying 
;ef  very  freely,  showing  a  willingness 

>  pay  the  high  prices  ruling.  Con- 
tions  the  country  over  have  been  such 
5  to  create  a  very  good  consuming  de- 
iand  and  packers  at  all  points  have 
;en  forced  to  go  into  the  market  and 
jy  supplies  of  killing  cattle  to  the  best 
ivantage  possible.  Receipts  being  mod- 
■ated,  as  noted  above,  it  was  not  pos- 
ble  under  such  conditions  to  hold  the 
arket  down  and  advances  of  10c  to  25c 
;r  hundred  are  noted  at  the  different 
)ints. 

Most  operators  are  summing  up  the 
lttle  trade  as  being  in  a  good,  healthy 
id  very  satisfactory  condition  with  the 
Jtlook  for  the  future  most  gratifying 
i  those  who  have  stock  to  sell.  In  spite 
'  the  fact  that  the  weather  throughout 
;e  winter  season  has  been  ideal  for  the 
ittening  of  cattle,  prices  have  been  so 
gh  that  the  country  has  let  go  of  its 
:t  stock  while  still  light  in  weight  and 
le  belief  is  general  that  supplies  be- 
veen  now  and  the  time  that  grass  cat- 
e  will  'be  available  will  prove  light, 
hus,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before 
these  columns,  the  market  is  still  oc- 
jpying  a  very  strong  position.  The 
arket  is  already  very  high  and  it  is 
npossible  to  say  whether  the  future 
ill  bring  forth  further  advances  or  not, 
it  the  trade  generally  will  be  pretty 
fll  satisfied  if  present  prices  hold  good 
iroughout  the  season.  There  is  not  at 
le  present  writing  the  slightest  doubt 
it  that  they  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
lout  the  only  influence  srong  enough 
•  hold  the  market  down  even  to  its 
esent  level  is  the  ability  of  the  public 

>  consume  the  beef  at  the  high  prices 
•evalllng. 

Light   stocks   of  provisions,    light  re- 


ceipts of  hogs,  and  a  splendid  consum- 
ing demand  is  a  combinntion  of  bull  in- 
fluences that  is  proving  too  strong  even 
for  the  packers.  In  spite  of  the  packers 
and  their  bear  tactics,  hogs  have  steadily 
advanced  until  the  market  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  highest  that  it.  has  been 
since  last  October,  which  was  the  high 
month  last  year.  More  than  that  the 
market  is  now  the  highest  that  it  ever 
was  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  the 
single  exception  of  1910,  when  hogs  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  March  went  above 
$10.00  at  the  Missouri  river. 

March  1  saw  the  close  of  the  winter 
packing  season  with  a  shortage  in  the 
number  of  hogs  packed  of  1,387.700  head 
as  compared  with  the  previous  winter 
packing  season.  At  the  same  time  the 
receipts  since  the  first  of  the  year  have 
shown  a  very  rapid  shrinkage,  the  total 
at  the  five  points  being  775,000  head  short 
of  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
No  greater  bull  argument  for  a  higher 
market  need  be  looked  for  than  this.  As 
noted'  before  in  these  columns  the  men 
in  the  trade  are  almost  without  exception 
bulls  and  are  already  beginning  to  talk 
about  the  $10.00  hogs  being  a  possibility 
of  the  not  very  distant  future.  As  a 
matter  of  course  many  things  might  hap- 
pen to  prevent  the  realization  of  their 
expectations  and  it  may  be  sufficient 
for  the  time  being  to  keep  on  the  safe 
side  and  simply  state  that  present  con- 
ditions are  very  bullish  with  no  sign  or 
indication  whatever  for  a  lower  range 
of  prices  of  anything  more  than  a  tem- 
porary character. 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  splendid 
sellers  throughout  the  last  week  or  ten 
days.  Sheep  especially,  owing  to  the 
light  supply,  have  been  in  active  demand 
with  the  tendency  stronger.  Lambs, 
which  have  constituted  the  big  end  of 
the  supplies  at  all  market  points,  have 
help  up  very  much  better  than  anyone 
expected.  The  reason  for  this  has  been 
that  the  country  has  not  let  go  of  its 
lambs  as  freely  as  expected.  It  would 
appear  that  the  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed 
in  the  country  are  in  strong  hands  and 
that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  their  owners  to  let  them  go  except 
as  prices  are  satisfactory.  Thus,  there 
has  been  no  tendency  of  late  towards 
flooding  the  market.  Receipts  at  the  five 
big  markets  show  a  shortage  for  the  year 
to  date  of  100,000  heads  in  the  receipts, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  consuming  demand  is  also 
surprisingly  good  so  that  prices,  as  noted 
above,  have  held  up  remarkably  well. 
While  the  trade  has  anticipated  a  weaker 
lamb  market  for  the  future,  it  is  possible 
that  the  expected  weakness  may  not  be 
realized  if  the  country  continues  the 
conservative  plan  of  marketing  that  has 
been  adhered  to  of  late.  Current  prices 
will  prove  very  satisfactory  and  If  the 


country  can  dispose  of  the  remainder  of 
its  winter  feeding  at  current  prices,  it 
will  be  satisfied. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Rhea  Bros.'  Percherons 

Rhea  Bros.,  breeders  of  Percheron 
horses  at  Arlington.  Neb.,  have  some 
splendid  values  to  offer  in  the  line  of 
Percheron  stallions  at  this  time.  This 
firm  has  been  breeding  Percherons  for 
years  and  has  an  established  reputation 
for  producing  a  mighty  high-classed  lot 
of  horses  and  selling  them  for  prices 
within  the  reach  of  anyone  wanting  a 
good  horse.  Their  breeding  establish- 
ment is  such  that  it  enables  them  to  give 
every  animal  the  care  and  attention  that 
they  should  have,  and  consequently  they 
are  grown  out  and  developed  in  the 
best  manner  possible  to  insure  their  fu- 
ture usefulness  as  breeders.  The  stal- 
lions they  are  offering  at  this  time 
are  a  clean,  heavy-boned  lot,  with 
plenty  of  scale  and  action,  and  are  just 
the  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make  good. 
We  heartily  recommend  this  firm  to 
anyone  wanting  a  stallion,  as  we  feel 
that  they  are  pricing  them  worth  the 
money.  Write  them  for  further  particu- 
lars, mentioning  this  paper. 


Red  Polled  Bulls  and  Females 

W.  F.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center,  Neb., 
has  some  very  choicely  bred  Red  Polled 
bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale;  also 
some  splendid  females  of  all  ages.  Mr. 
Schwab  has  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
herds  of  Red  Polls  in  the  country  and 
is  able  to  supply  the  purchaser  with 
anything  desired.  His  prices  are  reason- 
able and  he  will  treat  you  right.  Kindly 
mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 


OUTWEARS  OTHER  FARM  ENGINES 


Whether  your  engine  lasts  ten  years  or  two 
is  a  point  that  affects  your  pocket  book. 

INGECO  ENGINES  arebuilttolast.  The 
main  reasons  for  their  unusual  wearing  quali- 
ties are  perfect  fitting  parts,  large  bearings, 
best  material  and  construction. 

The  simplicity  of  INGECO  ENGINES 
makes  them  easy  to  handle — economical  from 
the  standpoint  of  fuel — better  when  compared 
with  other  engines. 

Made  in  /  J,  2},  4,  6,  8,  10  and  up  to 

60  B.  P. — Stationary  and  Portable  types. 

Write  for  catalog  and  particulars  about 
"INGECO" ENGINES  Let  ustellyou  how 
to  pick  out  an  engine  bestsuited  to  your  needs. 

INTERNATIONAL  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
15S  Holthoff  Pl„  Cudahy,  Wis.  (Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


"INGECO** 
ENGINES 


Stallions,  Jacks  and  Jennetts 

Henry  Beck  of  Litchfield,  Neb.,  is 
offering  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 
stallions  and  Mammoth  jacks  and  jen- 
netts for  sale.  They  are  of  the  very  best 
of  breeding  and  individually  they  are 
a  clean,  .  desirable  lot  all  the  way 
through,  and  Mr.  Beck  is  pricing  them 
worth  their  money.  Parties  interested 
will  make  no  mistake  in  writing  him  for 
further  information.  Kindly  mention 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 


DeClow's  Stallions  and  Mares 

Look  up  the  advertisement  of  W.  L. 
DeClow  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  on  another 
page  of  this  paper  and  write  him  if  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  stallion  or  a 
registered  mare  or  two.  He  has  them; 
they  are  the  right  kind  and  he  is  making 
extra  low  prices  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
Write  him  for  particulars,  mentioning 
this  paper. 

,    Favorite  Excuses 

"Charge  it,  please;  the  smallest  I  have 
is  a  twenty,  and  I  don't  want  to  break 
it." 

"I'd  lend  you  the  money  in  a  second, 
Bill,  but  I  need  every  cent  I've  got  just 
now  to  pav  by  taxes." 

"Maria,  how  do  you  suppose  (puff)  I 
can  afford  to  buy  you  a  new  set  of  (puff, 
puff)  furs,  when  it  costs  twice  as  much 
to  live  as  it  used  to,  and  my  income 
(puff)  hasn't  increased  a  bit?" 

".Something  for  charity?  Great  Scott! 
I  ned  a  lift  myself— I'm  behind  on  the  last 
installment  for  than  new  auto."— Chicago 
Tribune. 


Put  this  Cutter 
to  the  Hardest  Test 


then  you  '11  know  why  Ex- 
J^'periment  Station  Officials-  ,, 
rff  and  thousands  of  farmers,  as  ^ 
w  well  —  unanimously  agree  that  II 
for  power,  speed  and  capacity,  the  p 
Light  Running  ^ 

"SILBERZAHN "  I 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER  J? 

Is  the  most  uniformly  satisfactory.  It's  the  cutter 
hat  is  honestly  built  from  truck  to  stacker.  In  sim-  iSf 


^wplicity,  durability,  enormous  capacity,  economical 
^  power,  absolute  safety,  the  "Silberzahn"  has  no  \W 
equal.   Send  now  lor  new  catalog,  prices  and  iVA 


details  of  Free 
Wi  Trial  Offefc. 

'Ik  GEHL  BROS 
g  f.lFG.  CO. 
f§  121  S.WalerSt, 
WEST  SEND, 
'm  WIS. 


BRASS  and  STRINGED 
4&  Instruments 


~m  — *  Would  vou  like  to' 
know  wool  vi. 

cornets ,  drums,  clarionets,  or 
any  other  kind  of  brass,  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  instrument.  No  matter 
whether  you  wnnt  a  band,  orchestra,  solo  or  homo  use 
instrument,  wo  havo  tho  burnc  i  line  in  the  Woet.  In  fact 
our  lino  is  ho  Inriro  we  havo  to  publish  many  different 
catalogues.  Wo  will  send  you  OMUOaY-  free  of  any  par* 
tlcular  instrument  you  uru  interested  in  Writo  todav 
and  bo  euro  to  name  what  instrument  youwont  calnlotiof. 


Jenkins  Music  House,  -l  j 


Stock,  Kansas  City.  Mo* 


Don't  be  humbiipced  any  more!  [Abel' a  World  Beater  PIr  Forcep  Is  sold) 
on  30  days'  free  trial.  Good  reliable  agent?  wanted.  Reference, Dradstrcel's  lAim'l 
Agencies  and  1st  Nit' I  Dank,  ll.nvkeye.    CABEL,  MFC.  CO.,   Hawkeye,  Iowa. 


Fence  Your  Fields  With  Famous  Square  Deals 

Strongest  -  Last  Longest  -Best  Looking  -  Easiest  Put  Up  -Most  Economical 


r  - 


Square  Deal 

Number  9 

Oar  heaviest  fence 
— all  wires  are  No.  9, 
heavily  galvanized, 
tongh  and  springy. 
Especially  adapted  for 
hoi?,  borso  and  hull 
lots,  where  fencing 
KeU  excesnl  ve  stralnH. 
1  '  "  SQUARE  DEAL  LOCK 
and  Wavy  Strand  Wires, 
braced  by  tho  one-niece 
Stay  Wires,  innurn  a  per- 
manent, always  tight,  trim 
looking  fence  that  will  turn 
any  kind  of  stock,  from 
•ticking  pi ira  to  breechy 
bulla,  and  give  tho  longest, 
moit  satisfactory  service. 


Square  Deal 

Number  1 1 

A  medium  heavy, 
at-ong,  durable  and  good- 
looking  fence  tbatwill  turn 
stork  effectually.  Tie-  t/>p 
and  bottom  wires  aro  No. 
9.  all  others  ore  No.  II 
•Spacing  same,  as  No.  9. 
This  fonca  Is  unusually 
strong  nnfl  rigid  in  eon- 
Htrui'tion,  also  elastle 
enough  to  stand  heavy 
nt  rmriH,  In  tit  ami  cold  with- 
out becoming  baggy,  sag- 
gy and  unsightly. 

I  h  o    SQUARE  DEAL 

LOCK,  Wnvy  HI  rand  Wires 
ai.d  one- pier.,  r'.lsy  Wir<-s 
are  of  i«jtially  high  grade 
rrinUnfil  na  in  our  heavier 


The  | 

Knot  It 
Thatll 

Will  11 

Not  IS 

SlipjS 


Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Ca..6<8  Industrial  St., Peoria.111. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March  15,  1913 


EASY 
ACTION 


Spraying  Machinery:  Its  Use  and  Abuse 


HIGH  SPEEt 

StetOart 
$7So  JKacnme 

It's  a  valuable  ontflt  tbat  sbonld  be  In 
every  stable.  Those  who  know  the  horse 
best  have  agreed  that  to  clip  him  at  the 
proper  time  improves  him  In  every 
way.  He  looks  and  feels  better,  does 
more  work,  rests  better  and  gets  more 
good  from  his  feed.  Insist  on  having 
the  "Stewart."  It's  the  easleBt  to  turn, 
does  the  fastest  work,  stays  sharp 
longer  and  Is  more  durable  than  any 
other  dipping  machine  ever  made. 
Cet  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send 
$2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the 
ice.  Your  money  and  transporta- 
n  cbarges  back  If  not  pleased. 

Catalogue 
^^^^  Free. 

Increase 

(YOUR  WOOL  MONi 

I •  The  way  to  do  It  Is  to  get  more,  longer  and  better  (I 
J  wool  that  will  bring  a  higher  price  from  the  buyer. 
You  can  If  you  use  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

I  It  turns  so  easy  that  a  boy  can  run  It  all 
1  day  without  tiring.   It  Is  ball  bearing 

throughout.  Including  a  ball  bearing 

shearing  bead.shearsqulck  and  evenly 

all  over.    The  price  Including  91150 

four  sets  of  knives  Is  only  ■ 
i  Cet  your  dealer  to  send  now,  or  If  you  pre- 
l  fer  send  82  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance 

V,-— r—>w.  s~ — v  and  you  may  try  the  ma- 
¥t  chine  and  if  not  satisfied 

lv      if  tt£0  money  will  be  refunded. 

Write  for  catalogue. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 

SHAFT  CO.,  112  La  Salle 

Ave..  Chicago,  Ulr 


FORD  EVENER 


Guaranteed    absolutely    no   side   draft,  specially 
selected    stock,    nicely    finished,    made    to  work 
fc  ur  horses  abreast  on  sulky  and  gang  plows. 
Four    Horse,     price  $4.40 

Five  Horse  Bvener,   same  style  as  above. 

Five  Horse,    price  $5.50 

If  your  plow  has  not  got  a  Cross  Clevis,  get  our 

Frame    Hitch    Attachment  $0.65 

FORD  Hi  NUFACTURJN6  CO. .  Dept.  3,  Rockford,  II). 


Construction  is  right,  material 
is  right.  Only  silo  made  with  lull- 
length,  structural  steel  door  frame 
heavily  galvanized  after  the  riveting.  Not 
a  crevice  exposed  to  rust.  Choice  of  seven 
kinds  of  wood.  Inflexible  guarantee.  We 
prepay  freight.  Catalog  shows  many  more 
fine  points,  write  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  16. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Ks'.amaroo.  Mich.  Kansas  Clly,  Mo. 

Mlnr.acciilis,  Minn.  Ko.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


OrcharrJists  are  making 

Fortunes 

in  Fruit 

in  the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
Farms,  dairies,  vineyards,  orchards, 
stock  and  chicken  ranches,  large  and 

small.    Write  today  for  literature  ana"  lut  of  places 

E.  D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO. 

742  NUrWet  Street  San  Frucueo 


Will  make  a  very  attractive  pro- 
position to  agents.  I  have  a  splen- 
did assortment  of  land  in  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota  and  Montana. 
Write  me.  My  proposition  in- 
cludes a  liberal  commission  for 
selling.  D.  J.  McMahon,  S18  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FRFF  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
*  n-M-tM-t  interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley — the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  tbe  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  g~t  »  f  1 1T*'"\D  rVT¥  A 
tlon,     Sacramento,  V^i\.l>  l/\ 


CALVES 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free. 

The  Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaba,  Neb. 


PRAYING  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions of  orchard  practice.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  done  very 
often  determines  the  quality  of 
the  crop  of  fruit  that  is  produced.  The 
very  best  results  in  spraying  are  hard  to 
attain  with  the  use  of  poor  machinery. 

In  those  sections  which  are  best  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  fruit,  and  where  the 
industry  has  assumed  a  stage  of  great 
commercial  importance,  the  gasoline 
power  sprayer  is  much  more  generally 
used  than  any  other  type  of  spraying 
machine.  To  say  that  this  machine  has 
revolutionized  the  spraying  business  is 
literarally  true.  Had  the  orchardists  in  our 
fruit  sections  to  depend  today  on  the  old- 
fashioned  barrel  and  tank  pumps,  manip- 
ulated by  hand,  the  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency possible  with  a  modern  gasoline 
power  outfit  could  not  be  attained. 

Wherein  does  the  gasoline  power  spray 
differ  from  the  old  type  of  hand  pump, 
so  that  its  use  results  in  greater  effi- 
ciency? 

In  the  first  place,  and  probably  of  more 
importance  than  anything  else,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  pressure  impossible  with 
a  hand  machine.  Anyone  who  has  worked 
the  handle  of  an  old  barrel  pump  hour 
after  hour  knows  that  with  its  use  a 
pressure  of  more  than  100  pounds  is  al 
most  out  of  the  question.  Our  modern 
gasoline  outfits,  with  from  two  to  four 
leads  of  hose,  will  easily  maintain  a  pres- 
sure of  from  160  to  200  pounds. 

It  is  probably  true  that  such  a  high 
pressure  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases,  but 
it  is  true  that  by  means  of  it  more  thor- 
ough and,  consequently,  more  effective 
work  can  be  done  in  a  much  shorter  time 
and  with  much  less  effort. 

Often  the  small  orchard  holder  cannot 
afford  to  pay  $400  for  a  good  power  ma- 
chine when  he  can  buy  a  barrel  outfit 
for  $20.  The  latter  can  be  made  to  do 
the  work  well  with  a  greater  amount  of 
time  and  labor  expended. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  fruit  sections 
to  try  to  get  along  with  too  few  machines. 
There  are  certain  times  when  spraying 
must  be  done  immediately  if  good  results 
are  to  follow.  For  example,  the  period 
when  the  first  spray  for  codling-moth 
must  be  applied  to  be  effective  is  never 
much  more  than  ten  days,  or  from  the 
time  when  the  petals  drop  until  the 
calyces  close.  Often  one  machine  will  be 
expected  to  spray  *a  hundred  or  more 
acres  during  that  time.  Can  it  be  made 
to  do  it,  and  do  it  well?   Let  us  see. 

In  Colorado  the  average  number  of  ap- 
ple trees  per  acre  is  not  less  than  sixty. 
Trees  that  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age  will  require  at  least  from 
ten  to  twenty  gallows  of  spray  per  tree 
if  thorough  spraying  is  done.  For  one 
acre  of  trees,  putting  the  average  at  fif- 
teen gallons  per  tree,  it  would  take  900 
gallons  of  spray,  or  four  and  one-half 
tanks  of  the  ordinary  (200-gallon)  size. 

Unless  water  is  very  handy  and  other 
conveniences  proportionately  so,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  more  than  nine  tanks  can  be 
applied  in  a  day  with  two  leads  of  hose, 
and  medium  coarse  nozzles.  In  other 
words,  only  two  acres  of  such  orchard 
can  be  well  sprayed  in  one  day  with  one 
power  sprayer.  Allowing  the  maximum 
time  of  ten  days  for  the  calyces  to  re- 
main open,  only  twenty  acres  of  orchard 
can  be  treated  with  one  machine.  Yet  I 
know  dozens  of  machines  that  are  ex- 
pected to  spray  two  and  three  times  as 
much  in  a  season,  and  owners  of  or- 
chards so  sprayed  condemn  the  arsenate 
of  lead  used,  the  methods  of  spraying 
advocated  by  those  "scientific  men,"  and 
possible  everything  else,  except  the  real 
reason  for  failure,  a  desire  to  make  one 
machine  do  more  than  it  can  possibly  ac- 
complish. 

Besides  the  provision  for  maintenance 
of  a  high  pressure,  there  are  other  things 
that  the  power  sprayer  should  possess  in 
order  that  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  spraying  may  result. 

The  agitation  of  the  liquid  in  the  tank 
is  an  important  matter.  In  the  case  of 
most  of  our  sprays,  the  individual  parti- 
cles that  make  up  the  insecticide  are  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  Unless  a  sprayer  is 
equipped  with  a  good  agitator,  these  par- 
ticles will  settle  to  the  bottom,  thus  ren- 
dering the  mixture  in  the  top  of  the  tank 


weaker  than  it  should  be,  and  that  in  the 
bottom  stronger,  possibly  in  some  cases 
too  strong  for  safe  application.  Most  of 
the  power  sprayers  are  equipped  with 
suitable  agitators,  and  none  should  be 
purchased  unless  it  is  known  that  it  is 
efficient  in  this  respect. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  care  of 
spraying  machinery  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. The  man  who  pays  $400  for  an 
outfit  cannot  well  afford  to  let  it  stand 
out  over  winter  where  metal  parts  will 
rust,  where  the  tank  will  dry  out  and 
deteriorate,  if  it  is  a  wooden  one.  Too 
often  gasoline  engines  are  ruined  because 
water  is  left  in  the  cooling  jacket  until 
cold  weather  comes  on.  It  freezes  there 
and  the  engine  is  useless  until  another 
cylinder  is  purchased. 

Much  of  the  trouble  with  a  gasoline 
power  sprayer  could  be  prevented  if  care 
were  exercised  in  the  fall  to  clean  the 
outfit  thoroughly,  to  drain  the  engine,  to 
care  for  the  nozzles,  leads  of  hose,  etc. 
Then,  in  the  spring  another  careful  over- 
hauling ought  to  put  it  in  such  shape  that 
there  should  be  little  trouble  during  the 
spraying  season. 

Not  only  should  all  this  be  done,  but 
always  after  a  lime  and  sulphur  or  other 
caustic  sprayer  is  used  the  machine 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  running 
clear  water  through  it,  including  hose 
rod  and  nozzles.  The  spray  will  not  only 
injure  different  parts  of  the  machine,  but 
will  also  harden  and  small  pieces  will 
clog  nozzles  when  again  used. 

The  power  sprayer  is  a  high-priced 
piece  of  machinery,  but  it  is  an  effective 
piece  of  machinery,  when  properly  han 
died.  Its  usefulness  can  be  greatly  de 
creased  by  improper  care. 

GEORGE  P.  WELDON, 
Colorado  Experiment  Station. 


I  HAVE  100  BUSHELS  RECLEAXED 
alfalfa  seed,  raised  by  myself,  guaranteed 
free  from  dodder,  foxtail  and  sweet 
clover— 13V2c  per  lb.  while  it  lasts,  casli 
with  order.  George  Pointon,  Route  I 
Las  Animas,  Colo. 


CHOICE  MILLET  SEEDS,  FIVE  VA- 
rieties:  samples  and  price  on  application 
Pure  Early  Ohio  potatoes.  7>0c  bu.  Writi! 
for  price  on  carlots.  Q.  A.  Krieger,  Brit- 
tan,  S.  D. 


EARLY  GATHERED  REID'S  SEED 
coin;  germination  test  97  per  cent;  pure 
German  millet  seed,  no  foxtail.  This  ad- 
vertisement will  not  appear  again.  Chas. 

Grau,    Bennington,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— PURE-BRED  SEED 
grain;  Burt  oats,  earliest  ripening  va- 
riety; also  Kherson,  free  from  barley. 
W  rite  for  prices.  George  Coupland, 
Elgin,  Neb. 


SEEDS-ALFALFA,  $G;  TIMOTHY, 
blue  grass  and  cane,  $2;  sweet  clover,  $JL 
Farms  for  saie  and  rent  on  crop  pay- 
ments   J.  Mulhall,  Soo  City,  la. 


DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  $t 
per  1,000.  50c  per  100.  prepaid  anywhere. 
W.  C.  Hebdon,   Blair,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN— SILVER  MINE.  LEGAL 
Tender,  Boone  Co  .  W  hite,  $2  per  buslieL 
John   Hagglund,  Essex,  la. 


ALFALFA  SEED,  BEST  NOhl'H- 
western  Nebraska  Seed,  gra-led.  Pr!tc-i 
and  samples  free.  Schwa  he  Bros, 
Chadron,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN,  MILLET  AND  TIM- 
othy  seed   that  will    grow.    E  Dooley, 

Selma,  la. 


ALFALFA  SEED-WRITE  FOR  PRICE 
and  sample.  J.  L.  Maxson.  Bulfalo 
Gap,  S.  D. 


TREES 


$3  PER  THOUSAND  FOR  COTTON- 
wood  trees.  James  Cassell,  Route  % 
Fremont,  Neb. 


DOGS 


Potato  Drying  for  Stock  Food 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  SEVE-N.) 

The  last  column,  the  starch  worth,  is 
the  Kellner  method  of  expressing  the 
relative  values  of  feeds  in  the  terms  of 
the  amount  of  digestible  starch  meal  that 
would  be  required  to  be  of  equal  value 
to  the  feed  concerned.  For  example,  70.9 
pounds  of  digestible  starch  meal  would 
be  required  to  be  of  equal  value  to  100 
pounds  of  dried  potatoes,  or  42.6  pounds 
to  be  equal  to  100  pounds  of  wneat  bran. 

Cost  of  Drying  Potatoes 

The  cost  of  drying  potatoes  depends 
upon  the  method  that  is  used.  The  Ger- 
mans count  that  to  dry  them  in  the  form 
of  the  schnitzel— that  is,  where  they  are 
shredded  raw  and  dried— it  costs  from  $1 
to  $1.50  per  ton  of  fresh  potatoes,  and 
that  when  they  are  dried  in  the  form  of 
flocken,  in  which  case  they  are  first 
cooked,  it  costs  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton. 
The  amount  of  fresh  potatoes  required  to 
produce  one  ton  of-  dried  potatoes  varies 
considerably,  depending  upon  the  starch 
content,  but  on  an  average  it  can  be  said 
that  it  takes  about  three  and  one-half 
tons  of  fresh  potatoes  to  make  one  ton 
of  dried. 

The  great  value  of  the  system  is  in 
utilizing  the  surplus  in  years  of  over- 
production and  the  culls  of  every  year 
that  are  not  suitable  for  market  purposes. 
By  utilizing  the  surplus  in  this  way  ex- 
tremely low  prices  are  prevented  at  any 
time,  since  the  market  can  always  be 
found  at  the  drying  factories.  The  dried 
potatoes  are  not  only  in  a  form  that  can 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  but  the 
weight  is  reduced  about  three-fourths,  so 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  reduced 
in  like  proportion.  This  enables  the  sur- 
plus to  be  shipped  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another  without  great  ex- 
pense. This  is  of  special  importance 
where  they  are  used  for  stock  food,  be- 
cause .sections  in  which  potatoes  are  ex- 
tensively grown  are  not  likely  to  have 
large  quantities  of  live  stock. 

The  system  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage  in  Germany  and  has  taken  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  agricultural  manu- 
facturing industries.  In  America  it  might 
well  be  utilized  in  sections  which  fre- 
quently have  an  overproduction  and  no 
market  on  account  of  excessive  cost  of 
transportation. 


AIREDALE  PUPS,  PEDIGREED. 
Greatest  sheep,  cattle,  wolf  watch  and 
companion  dogs;  reasonable.  W.  S.  Ful- 
ton, breeder,  1417  Farnam  St  ,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FARMS 


160  ACRES  OF  GOOD  HAY  LAXD 
clear  of  all  incumbrance,  in  Holt  county, 
Nebraska,  to  trade  on  quarter  or  half 
section  of  eastern  Nebraska  land,  Mer- 
rick county  preferred.  J.  R.  Collins,  1029 
Omaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FARM  LOANS 


MONEY  TO  LOAN  AT  CURRENT 
rates  on  improved  farms  in  Douglas, 
Washington  and  Sarpy  counties.  Mer- 
chants Mortgage  Loan  Co.,  324  Omaha 
National  Bank  Bldg  ,  Omaha. 


CANADA'S  OFFERINfi 

TO  ThG  S6ttl6r  Western  Canada  "is  Increaaini 

Free  Homesteads1^ 

Districts  of  Manitoba.  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  tbe  man  making 
entry  In  3  years'  time  will  be 
worth  from  180  to  «25  per  acre. 
These  land*  are  well  adapted  to 
e  rain  s  rowing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  tbe  railways  In 
_  Canada  have  been  built  in  ad- 
vance of  settlement,  and  in  a  short  time 
there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  be 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  CommieBton. 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri- 
can Settler  is  at  home  In  WeBtern  Canada. 
He  is  not  a  stranger  In  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  bis  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  is  bo  prosperous  write  to  any  ot 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates.  &c,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 

or  nddrees  Snpt.  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  ANY  CUT 
IN  THE 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 

of  each. 


'TV  or 
24  MAR''-1 


•  MAGAZINE- FORTHEMEN-ANDWOMENOFTHE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  March  22,  1913 
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Pick  What  You  Want  From  These  Pages 

In  word  and  pictures  the  hundred  thousand  items  in  the  great  new  Catalogue  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
are  so  realistically  and  truthfully  described  that  you  can  almost  pick  what  you  want  from  its  thousand  pages. 


Photography  and  color  engravings,  pen  pictures  and  word  pictures  are  so 
'  llfully  and  truthfully  employed  that  your  visit  to  "Bargain  town"  will  be 
ke  viewing  the  world's  greatest  shopping  centers  thrown  into  one  great 
mammoth  establishment. 

And  the  rare  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  you  can  go  through  this  enor- 
^    mous  collection  of  bargains  without  the  hustle  or  bustle  and  burly 


°*7v  that  accompanies  even  a  visit  to  the  village  store. 


In  the  quiet  of  your  own  home — under  the  evening  lamp — 
with  the  members  of  your  family  to  accompany  and  guide 
>u — it  is  possible  nozv  to  shop  in  the  Ward  way — and 
save  many  dollars  in  doing  so. 


All  you  need  is  our  Catalogue  of  1000  pages.  In  it  are  shown  a  hundred  thous- 
and opportunities  of  saving  in  foods,  furniture,  farm  implements  or  field 
necessities,  dress  goods  or  men's  wear — any  and  every  necessity  or  luxury  for 
man,  woman  or  child. 

And  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent  to  get  this  great  text' book  in  the  art  of  re- 
ducing the  high  cost  of  living,  except  the  stamp  spent  in  sending  for  it.  Cut 
out  the  Coupon  on  this  page,  sign  your  name  today,  and  the  greatest  Cata- 
logue of  modern  times  will  be  sent  at  once  without  one  cent  of  expense  and 
without  any  obligation. 


Our  only  suggestion  is — sign  and  send  the  Coupon  today. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  £y  COMPANY 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Mamie  Knew 

Johnnie — If  I  call  pa  "pop,"  why 
m't  I  call  ma  •mop?" 

Mamie — If  you  do,  she'll  wipe  the 
oor  with  you. 

Amicable  Alice 
Alice — Papa,  it's  going  to  snow. 
Papa  (who  is  busy) — Well,  let  it 

lOW. 

Alice — I  was  going  to,  papa. — Lip- 
ncott's. 

Higher  Arithmetic 
"See  how  I  can  count,  mamma," 
id  Kitty.  "There's  my  right  foot, 
at's  one;  there's  my  left  foot, 
at's  two.  Two  and  one  make 
ree.  Three  feet  make  a  yard,  and 
want  to  go  out  and  play  it  in!" 

Ingenious 
Marion  came  to  the  breakfast  ta- 
e  late,  and   was  scanned  by  the 
proachful  eyes  of  her  mother. 
"Did  that  young  man  kiss  you  last 
ght,  Marion?" 

Now,  mother,"  said  the  very 
etty  girl,  with  a  reminiscent  smile, 

0  you  suppose  that  he  came  all  the 
iy  from  Blue  Rock  to  hear  me 
ig?" — Lippincott's. 

Important  Feature 
The  minister  was  visiting  at  the 
me  of  little  Alice. 

Did    you    go    to    church  with 
unma  and  papa  today,  my  dear?" 
asked. 

Yes,  sir,"  said  Alice;  "an'  we  got 
ire  at  the  most  important  part." 
"Indeed!"  said  the  minister,  aglow 
th  anticipation.     "And  what  was 
it — my  sermon?" 

No,  sir;  the  collection." 

Her  Choice 
'Which  animal  would  you  rather 
?"  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
le  ones  at  a  birthday  party,  and 
:re  had  been  votes  in  favor  of  cats, 
?s,  cows,  horses  and  birds, 
elma,  the  youngest  child  present, 
md  the  game  none  too  easy.  It 
»k  her  some  time  to  decide, 
lally,  being  urged  to  choose  some- 
ng  so  that  matters  might  progress, 
!  said,  with  resignation: 
'Well,  if  I've  just  gotter  be  some 
id  of  an  animal,  I  b'lieve  I'd 
her  be  an  angel!" 

\  Matter  of  Choice 

1  volunteer  Sunday  school  teacher 
1  a  lot  of  trouble  in  explaining 
;  joys  of  the  future  life  to  his 
ing  charges.  To  a  little  girl  he 
d: 

Don't  you  want  to  go  to  heaven?" 
Of  course,  I  do,"  answered  the 
Id. 

But  why  do  you  want  to  go  to 
iven?" 

"Well,"  she  answered,  "I  got  to 
somewheres,  ain't  I?" 

- — q  

Dr.  Holmes  and  I  lie  Fork 
"Are  you  hungry,  little  girl?"  said 
Wendell  Holmes  to  one  whom  he 
f  looking  with  longing  eyes  at  the 
od  things  before  her,  according  to 
!  Strand. 

"Y*!H,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  why  don't  you  take  a  sand- 

ch?" 

"Because  I  haven't  any  fork." 
"Fingers  were  made  before  forks," 
id  the  doctor,  smiling. 
The  little  girl  looked,  then  said: 
"Not  my  fingers." 
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Where  Co-operation  Succeeds 


T 


HE  sixth  of  the  series  of  articles  on  "Fruit  Growing  in 
the  Missouri  Valley"  will  be  printed  next  week.  The 
topic  to  be  discussed  Is  "Marketing  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  Apple."  Fruit  associations  are  now  being  or- 
ga nixed  lor  the  purpose  of  providing  system  ami 
method  in  handling  the  fruit  from  the  orchard  and  hands  of  the 
producer  to  the  consumer. 

C.  S.  Bassett,  president  of  Hie  former*'  Kdu  -atlon.il  in. I  Co- 
operative Union,  says:  "Scienl Ific  marketing  \H  tin-  greatest 
problem  before  the  American  fanner.  Unless  our  farmers  sell 
more  than  they  buy,  they  will  never  tie  truly  independent." 

Next,  week  we  will  print  an  article  hy  It.  L  lloncvmoon 
entitled.  "Where  <  'o  Opera  t  ion  KueeeedH."  M  tells  what  the 
fruit  growers  in  the  firmed  Valley  Colorado,  havn  done.  No- 
where  in   the   United  State':    the   results  of  co-operat Ion  bo 

studied  to  hetter  advantage  than  In  this  vallev. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Wanted  to  Know 

He — My  father  weighed  only  four 
pounds  at  his  birth. 

She — Good  gracious!  Did  he  live? 

A  Figure  of  Speech 
"Ah,  darling,  may  I  be  your  cap- 
tain and  guide  your  bark  down  the 
sea  of  life?" 

The  Widow — No;  but  you  can  be 
my  second  mate. — Life. 

A  Question  of  Milk 
A  month-old  Jersey  calf  was  nib- 
bling at  the  grass  in  the  yard,  and 
the  summer  girl  eyed  it  doubtfully. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  turning  im- 
pulsively to  her  hostess,  "does  it 
really  pay  to  keep  as  small  a  cow  as 
that?" — Lippincott's. 

Child  Labor 
Knicker — It  is  terrible    the  way 
parents  make  their  babies  work  8t 
night 

Youngpop- — And  it  is  terrible  the 
way  babies  make  their  parents  work 
at  night. 

What^He^Needed 

An  Emporia  girl  was  complaining 
to  her  chum  the  other  day  of  the 
way  her  steady  was  treating  her. 

"Why  don't  you  give  him  the  mit- 
ten?" the  friend  asked. 

"It  isn't  a  mitten  he  needs,  it's  a 
pair  of  socks;  he's  got  cold  feet," 
was  the  answer. 

A  Clever  Baby 

"I  have  met  many  proud  mothers," 
says  a  Rochester  physician,  "but  no 
maternal  pride  eclipses  that  of  a 
young  woman  to  whose  baby  I  have 
given  some  attention. 

"One  day  she  was  pointing  out  to 
me  the  superlative  excellences  of  her 
offspring,  its  intelligence,  clever- 
ness, etc.,  when  she  wound  up  with 
this: 

"See,  Doctor,  watch  now,  as  I 
take  him  in  my  arms.  Do  observe 
how  intelligently  he  breathes!" — 
Lippincott's. 

He  Toiled  Not 
A  small  applicant    for  assistance 
being  interviewed    by    the  charity 
worker. 

"What  is  your  lather?"  asked  the 
latter. 

"  'E's  me  father." 

"Yes,  but  what  is  he?" 

"Oh!    'E's   me  slepfalher." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  what  does  eh  do? 
Does  he  sweep  chimneys,  or  drive 
'huses,  or  what?" 

"O-o-w!"  exclaimed  the  small  ap- 
plicant, with  dawning  light  of  eom- 
preheuslon.  No,  he  ain't  done 
nuthln'  since  we've  'ad  'Im!"  Pear- 
son's Weekly. 

Graded  I-'gifs 

"How  inmh  are  those  ej;gs?" 
eeked  Mrs.  YouiiKlove. 

"Tliein  are  u Ti  cents  a  do/.on, 
madam."       the       groc*»r  replied. 

"They're  frcHh." 

"And  these  in  the  next  craieT" 
"Them    are    40    rents     a  dozen. 

They  are  Itrtotlf  freidi." 

'  How   much  are  those  ;ii    tin1  end 

Of   the  counter?" 

"Them  are  60  rents." 

"Hut  they  nrc  not  marked  fresh 
or  ■trlelly  fresh." 

"I  know,  ma'am  Them  Is  somo 
I  picked  out  to  take  homo." 
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Vhat  is  Best  Method  for  Planting  Corn? 

Method  Explained  Which  Combines  Advantages  of  Other  Methods 


HERE  are  two  methods  of  planting 
^  B  A       corn  that  are  now  in  general  use. 

One  consists  in  plowing  and  thor- 
oughly preparing  the  ground,  and 
then  surface-planting  the  corn  by 
the  use  of  a  check  rower.  The 
other  method  is  by  using  a  lister 

•  either  single  or  double-listing  and  planting 
i  corn  in  the  bottom  of  the  listed  furrow 
her  with  a  drill  or  with  a  drill  attachment  to 
i  lister. 

The  first  method  is  nearly  in  universal  use 
the  hill  country  of  Iowa.  It  is  the  custom 
ire,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  planted,  to  go  over 
s  ground  witn  a  narrow  so  as  to  level  the 
>und  and  fill  the  depressions  made  by  the 
nter,  so  as  to  prevent  wash  in  a  heavy  rain, 
e  Iowans  think  that  there  is  too  much  dan- 

•  from  wash  when  the  lister  is  used  to  make 
use  profitable  in  Iowa's    rolling  country. 

is     method     is     also      used     to  greater 
less  extent  throughout  the  entire 
jsouri    valley    territory.      Many  ^- 
mers  use  both  methods  on  their  f(f 
ms  on  the    theory    that    if  one 
thod  fails  to  produce  a  crop,  the 
ler  will  succeed. 

The  advantages  of  checking  corn 
isist  in  the  thorough  cultivation 
it  is  given  to  the  soil  before  the 
n  is  planted,  and  in  the  quicker 
1  more  rapid  early  growth  that 
!  corn  has,  due  to  the  capacity  of 
dowed  and  cultivated  land  to  take 
and  hold  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In 
:h  a  warm  soil  the  corn  starts 
ch  more  quickly.  The  production 
m  this  method  of  planting  de- 
ids  largely  on  seasonal  conditions 
that  is,  whether  there  comes  an 
equate  fall  of  rain  at  the  time  that 
is  most  needed  by  the  corn. 
The  disadvantages  of  this  method 
isist  in  the  greater  difficulty  ex- 
rienced  in  keeping  the  field  free 
im  weeds,  especially  the  weeds 
it  grow  up  in  th<:  center  of  the  hill.  A  second 
^advantage  depends  upon  the  seasonal  condi- 
n.  Surface-planted  corn,  unless  there  is  ade- 
ate  rainfall,  the  roots  being  near  the  surface, 
exposed  to  the  greater  action  of  wind  and  sun, 
d  the  soil  in  which  it  lies  is  more  easily 
bbed  of  its  moisture.  Up  to  as  late  as  the 
ddle  of  July,  as  a  general  rule,  planted  corn 
)ma  to  be  far  superior  to  listed  corn,  not  only 
luxuriance  of  growth,  but  alno  In  prospects 
r  an  abundant  harvest.  If  the  season  hap- 
ns  to  be  a  dry  season.  It  frequently  happen* 
it  the  listed  corn  at  shucking  time  proves  to 
much  more  productive. 

The  advantages  of  using  the  second  method 
"  i h t  in  planting  the  corn  in  the  bottom  of 

■  furrow,  so  that  when  the  furrow  Is  filled  in 

■  process  of  cultivation  it  leaves  the  roots  at 
much  greater  depth  from  the  surface,  and 
nsequently  much  more  able  to  endure  the  ex- 


igencies of  drouth  and  heat.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  listed  corn  free 
from  weeds  than  is  the  case  with  planted  corn. 
It  will  also  stand  up  better  under  heavy  wind. 

Disadvantages  of  Second  Method 

The  disadvantages  of  this  second  method 
consist  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  seed  is 
dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the  hard,  cold  sub- 
soil. This  produces  first  the  effect  of  making 
the  corn  slow  to  germinate  and  somewhat  tardy 
and  weak  in  growth,  unless  climatic  conditions 
are  especially  favorable.  The  second  disad- 
vantage consists  in  the  fact  that  because  the 
seed  is  placed  immediately  upon  the  surface  of 
a  hard  subsoil,  the  young,  tender  roots,  when 
they  start,  distribute  themselves  horizontally 
throughout  the  soil  between  the  subsoil  and  the 
loosened  soil  above  it,  and  consequently  do  not 
get  as  full  protection  as  they  should  have  from 
the  effects  of  a  hard  season.    Of  course,  where 


Necessities  for  Corn  Growing 


N  EARLY,  vigorous  growth  is  the  first  requisite. 
For  this,  adequate  heat  and  moisture  in  the  soil 
are  necessary. 

The  vigorous,  early  growth  gives  assurance 
of  vigorous  growth  throughout  the  season. 
An  adequate  supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil  is  necessary 
when  the  corn  shoots  its  ears  and  matures  them. 

The  elimination  of  weeds  is  indispensable  if  full  pro- 
duction is  to  be  secured. 

The  method  here  advocated  assures  each  of  these  three 
requisites. 

The  fall-plowed  land  warms  earlier  in  the  spring. 
The  deep-plowed  land  stores  all  available  moisture. 
Land  so  treated  may  bo  handled  with  a  harrow  in  such 
a  way  as  to  destroy  weeds  if  work  is  undertaken  in  season. 
Try  this  plan. 


the  ground  is  roiling  then-  is  great  liability  to 
wash,  especially  if  the  furrows  are  not  up  and 
down  the  li i I1k.  This  tendency  to  wash,  how- 
ever, may  be  to  a  large  extent  avoided  by  using 
a  lister,  with  two  following  caster  win-els  set 
at  an  angle,  which  press  the?  ground  firmly  at 
the  sides  of  the  furrow,  thus  affording  a  chan- 
nel by  which  the  water  can  run  off  without  dig- 
ging out  the  corn  thai  is  planted  in  the  middle. 
Combination  of  llotli  Methods 
A  young  farmer  in  eastern  Nebraska  has  de- 
vised n  method  which  hn  thinks  combines  the 
advantages  of  both  these  methods  anil  at  the 
fame  time  avoids  their  disadvantages  Me 
plows  deeply  in  the  fall,  plows  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  Inches  cloep.  lie  plows  thus  in  the 
fall  ull  Hint  he  has  lime  to  plow.  The  re- 
mainder he  plows  In  th«  spring  Just  as  early  as 
possible,  and  Just  as  deeply,  because  ho  thinks 
that  deep  plowing,  even  If  done  In  the  spring. 


is  better  than  not  to  plow  deeply  at  all.  He 
gives  this  plowed  ground  thorough  cultivation 
up  to  planting  time  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  weeds  and  also  "for  cultivating  the 
soil.  He  thinks  that  ali  the  cultivation  given 
to  the  soil  before  the  seed  is  planted  is  profita- 
ble. He  then  plants  his  corn  with  a  lister  in 
this  deep  plowing,  using  the  lister  merely  as  a 
planter. 

At  first  he  used  the  common  moldboard 
lister.  But  he  had  trouble  with  it  because  it 
was  difficult  in  his  section  to  make  such  a  lister 
scour  in  plowed  ground.  He  then  took  the 
moldboards  off  from  his  lister  and  mounted  in 
the  place  of  them  two  twenty-inch  disks  on  the 
eld  lister  beam,  controlled  by  the  lever  the 
same  as  it  was  before  the  change  was  made.  He 
did  "this  work  himself,  in  his  own  shop  on  the 
farm.  He  is  so  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
this  method  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  persuade  him  to  try  any  other  method.  Be- 
cause he  thinks  so  well  of  it,  this 
paper  gives  it  publicity  in  the  hope 
that  other  planters  of  corn  will  find 
it  equally  to  their  advantage. 

The  advantages  of  this  method 
are  evident  at  a  glance.  The  plowed 
ground  warms  up  quickly,  so  that 
this  method,  in  this  respect,  has  the 
advantage  possessed  by  ordinary 
planted  corn.  The  ground,  having 
been  plowed  to  a  depth  of  fourteen 
inches,  is  enabled  to  take  and  hold 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  water 
and  allow  it  to  percolate  down  in 
the  subsoil  so  as  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  moisture  for  the  l  I  ant  at  the  time 
that  it  is  most  needful. 

After  the  corn  is  planted  there 
are  five  inches  of  loosened  soil  be- 
neath the  kernel,  before  the  hard, 
unstirred  subsoil  is  reached.  The 
result  is  that  the  young  roots,  as 
soon  as  they  start,  strike  straight 
downward,  instead  of  leading  out 
horizontally,  and  so  come  into  rela- 
tion with  an  adequate  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
subsoil,  and  at  the  same  time  art?  protected 
from  the  elleclH  of  wind  and  sun.  Corn  plained 
In  this  way  lias  proved  to  be  productive  In 
seasons  so  severe  thai  I  here  was  practical  fail- 
ure in  neighboring  cornfields,  planted  h\  either 
of  the  other  methods. 

One  thing  is  nece.sary  in  using  this  method 
which  should  be  earefully  observed,  and  in  no 
case  overlooked.  The  corn  should  not  be 
deeply  covered.  In  ground  so  Healed  there 
will  always  be  moisture  enough  to  germinate 
the  seed.  The  object  of  the  planter  Is  to  get 
Ms  corn  sprouted  and  up  out  of  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  ho  that  In  growth  ll  may  gel 
ahead  of  the  weeds.  If  corn,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Ih  covered  loo  deeply  the  Weeds 
will  gel  the  start  of  them.  ll  covered  to  only 
u  shallow  depth.  II   will  get   under  good  head- 
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Unique  and  Useful  Western  Woman's  Club 

How  Women  of  One  Rural  Neighborhood  Out  West  Work  for  Improvement  of  Community 

By  F.  F.  Nalder  i 


The  Glory  of  the  Land — An  Orchard  in  Full  Bearing 


The  First  Step  in  Reclaiming  the  Land.     "The  Rank,  Gnarled  Sage- 
brush Has  to  Be  Cleared  Away." 


OME  thirty  farmers'  wives,  living  in 

Sa  rural  district  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  have  for  over  eight 
years  maintained  an  organization 
that  is  doing  some  most  effective 
and  interesting  work.  The  club 
presents  a  splendid  example  of 
spontaneous  social  betterment.  During  the  en- 
tire period  of  its  existence,  without  blare  of 
trumpets  or  glamor  of  publicity,  this  little  cir- 
cle has  been  doing  a  noble  work  of  self-help. 
The  history  and  work  of  this  club  demonstrate 
better  than  all  books  and  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject with  which  the  present  writer  is  familiar — 
and  their  number  is  almost  legion — how  the 
life  of  many  farm  women  has  been  much  more 
tractive. 

The  lot  of  the  average  farmer's  wife  is  hard, 
traditionally  and  actually.  Every  investigator 
of  rural  sociology  soon  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  in  this  fact  we  have  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive of  all  forces  that  have  been  driving  the 
rural  population  cityward.  The  unattractive 
life  of  many  farm  women  has  been  much  more 
easy  to  point  out  than  the  relieve,  for  the  reason 
that  the  process  of  improvement  must  be  one 
from  within  outward.  From  the  writing  of  the 
well  known  old  poem,  "Saving  Mother,"  to  the 
report  of  ex-President  Roosevelt's  notable  Coun- 
try Life  Commission,  the  unending  toil,  the 
meager  personal  rewards — food,  clothing  and 
a  roof  over  her  head — the  social  isolation  of  the 
wife  of  the  farmer  have  been  recognized,  de- 
plored— and  that's  about  all. 

In  the  Yakima  valley,  in  south  central  Wash- 
ington   a    "women's  organization" 
has  developed,  and  has  proved  some 
of  the  possibilities  of  such  a  club 
In  the  spontaneity  of  its  origin  and 
growth,  in  effectiveness  of  its  work 
and  in  value  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  face  of  most  dis 
couraging  conditions   when   a  little 
of  woman's  native  determination  to 
succeed  is  applied  in  the  right  di 
rection,    this   club    is    unique.  Its 
members    have    lacked  prosperity, 
but  not  ideals.     By  fostering  these 
ideals   through   co-operative  effort 
they   have   accomplished    the  very 
ends  which  the  national  commission 
pointed  out  as  most  desirable — bet 
ter  home  life  on  the  farm,  greater 
intelligence  in  rural  economy,  better 
neighborhood   spirit.     Best    of  all, 
they  have   done    these    things  for 
themselves,   without   any  advice  or 
assistance  from  outside  experts. 

The  district  in  which  the  club 
exists  is  typical  of  thousands  of 
rural       communities,  particularly 


throughout  tho.se  sections  of  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States  that  are  being  reclaimed 
by  the  magic  of  irrigation.  It  was  formerly  a 
baked,  barren,  sagebrush-covered  level  area  be- 
tween ranges  of  treeless  foothills  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  suggest  the  transforma- 
tion that  has  been  wrought. 

Not  an  Easy  Task 
The  struggle  to  redeem  the  land  has  not 


Cutting  a  Melon 

been  easy.  The  rank,  gnarled  sagebrush  had 
to  be  cleared  away,  the  lateral  ditches  had  to 
be  dug  and  the  land  made  productive.  Crops 
must  be  brought  to  maturity,  means  of  trans- 
portation and  marketing  must  be  found  and 
profitable  markets  reached.  Just  which  crop 
is  most  proiftable  for  any  given  area  must  be 
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A  Club  Baby  Show 

How  to  bring  a  baby  safely  through  its  first  two  years, 
ainid  pioneer  surroundings  in  an  irrigated  section,  without  ice 
and  modern  conveniences,  and  with  the  nearest  doctor  several 
miles   away,   has   been   one   of  the  club  members'  problems. 


determined  by  a  slow,  sometimes  disheartening 
process  of  experimentation  and  temporarj 
failure.     There  are  lean  first  years. 

It  is  just  during  these  lean  years  of  develop 
ment  that  the  life  of  the  pioneer  farmer's  wife 
is  hardest.  In  many  instances  she  is  young 
with  little  babies  to  attest  her  wealth  of  moth 
erhood  and  to  draw  on  her  vitality.  She  mus 
keep  house  under  many  difficulties,  and  with- 
out any  but  the  simplest  of  modern  conveni- 
ences. At  times,  particularly,  her  round  oi 
daily  duties  is  a  hard  one.  There  are  hirec 
hands  to  be  cooked  for,  chickens  and  a  cow  tc 
be  looked  after.  Often  the  ends  are  made  U 
meet  only  by  dint  of  the  most  constant,  hard 
labor,  the  strictest  economy  and  self-denial. 

How  the  Club  Started 

The  Riverside  Women's  Club  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  little  over  nine  years.  At  the 
time  of  its  origin  the  ditch  which  made  settle- 
ment of  the  land  possible  had  recently  been 
opened.  The  settlers  had  lately  moved  into  the 
valley;  many  of  them  had  spent  about  all  o! 
their  ready  capital  in  making  first  payments  ou 
their  land,  and  in  building  rude,  temporary 
homes.  The  railroad  which  today  links  the 
valley  closely  with  the  outside  world  was  not 
even  projected.  Everywhere  there  was  self- 
denial,  social  isolation  and  a  great  deal  of  hard 
early-and-late  work  for  the  farmer's  wife. 

Among  them  all  was  one  little  woman,  Mrs 
Blanch  Hubbard,    who    made  up  her  mind  tc 
start  some  agency  of  self-improvement  amon' 
the  neighbors.    When  I  asked    her    how  th< 
unique  club  came  to  get  started,  si 
replied: 

"I  went  to  work  to  organize  th< 
club,  out  of  sheer  pity  for  the  wive: 
and  mothers  in  a  pioneer  counu 
where  nearly  all  were  newcomer 
and  strangers  one  to  the  other,  with 
out  anything  to  promote  sociabilif 
and  intellectual  growth.  A  splendi 
good  prospect  for  all  of  them  wa 
work,  and  nothing  else  in  sight." 

Mrs.  Hubbard  had  never  rea 
long  papers  before  assemblages  o 
well-gowned,  childless  women  anen 
the  emancipation  of  her  sex  from  th' 
shackles  of  tradition.  She  had  no 
taken  part  in  any  campaigns  fo 
equal  suffrage.  She  is  just  a  plain 
unobtrusive,  gentlewoman  of  th1 
farm,  with  a  large  family  of  chil 
dren  and  burdens  of  common  toi 
fully  as  heavy  as  those  of  any  of  he 
neighbors.  She  simply  saw  a  neei 
and  an  opoprtunity  to  fill  it,  am 
quietly  proceeded  to  do  what  sh« 
could  to  bring  the  two  together.  S« 
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Irrigation  Project  in  Belle  Fourche  Valley 


Belle  Foiii-che  Project,  South   Dakota.     Diversion  Dam 


T 


HE  Belle  Fourche  valley,  in  South 
Dakota,  until  a  short    time  ago 
was  remembered  as  the  cowman's 
paradise,"   said   Beyer   Anne,  the 
expert  in   charge  of  the  Depart- 
 ment  of  Agriculture  demonstra- 
tion farm  in  the  valley. 
"The  advent  of  the  big  national  irrigation 
'oject  marked  the  passing  of  the  large  herds 
id  the  festive  cowboy,  the  picturesque  round- 
),  and  the  high-jinks  which  usually  accom- 
inied  the  latter.    Irrigation    of    the  prairie 
ihered  in  the  small  farmer  who  is  not  afraid 
hard  work,  and  who  believes  in  the  fertility 
South  Dakota  soil.     Farm  homes  now  dot  a 
ndscape  long  devoid  of  habitation,  and  wide 
stas  of  alfalfa  and  grain  have  replaced  the 
dling  stretches  of  grass-covered  prairie. 

"The  Belle  Fourche  Reclamation  Project  is 
Ijacent  to  and  north  of  the  Black  Hills,  in 
)uth  Dakota.  The  country  is  gently  rolling, 
ith  considerable  level  areas  traversed  by  sev- 
•al  streams  tributary  to  the  Belle  Fourche 
ver.  The  country  surrounding  the  project 
an  open  cattle  range.  The  water  for  irri- 
iting  the  land  is  supplied  by  the  Belle  Fourche 
id  Red  Water  rivers.  This  water  has  been 
iverted  into  an  immense  reservoir  formed  by 
le  construction  of  an  earthen  dam  more  than 
mile  long  and  115  feet  high  at  the  highest 
lint,  it  being  one  of  the  largest  earth  embank- 
lents  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Canals  Carry  Water  to  Lands 

"From  this  reservoir  canals  carry  the  water 
orth  and  south  of  the  Belle  Fourche  river  to 
le  lands  to  be  irrigated.  Compared  to  the 
rea  to  be  irrigated,  the  water  supply  is  ample, 
hile  the  certainty  of  supply  and  simplicity  of 
rrangements  offer  unusual  advantages  in  the 
ork  of  reclaiming  the  valley.  Tho  cost  of  tho 
ater  right  Is  low  as  compared  with  that  of 
ther  projects.  On  public  lands  that  were 
led  upon  prior  to  1910  ;md  private  lands  that 
ere  signed  up  previous  to  that  date  the  water 
Ight  Is  $30  an  acre.  On  all  public  and  private 
inds  signed  up  since  1910  the  water  right  Is 
40  an  acre.  The  maintenance  for  all  lands  Is 
bout  00  cents  an  acre  a  year.  The  project, 
ea  on  both  sides  of  the  Belle  Fourche  river, 
eginnlng  two  miles  east  of  the  town  of  I'.ello 
'ourche  and  extending  eastward  for  forty  miles. 
•  wing  to  the  rolling  character  of  the  re"ion, 
nly  100,000  acres  of  this  land  Is  Irrigable,  of 
'hieh  50,000  acres  were  public  l*nd,  4  5,000 
creg  private  and  5,000  acres  owned  by  the 
tate  Of  South  Dakota.  Wherever  possible,  Hi- 
Find  has  been  so  divided  as  to  Include  some  dry 
and,  but,  this  cannot  always  be  done,  owing  to 


the  irregularity  of  the  land  surface.  The  irri- 
gated portion  of  the  farm  unit  usually  varies 
from  twenty  to  eighty  acres.  Farms  adjacent 
to  the  government  townsite  are  limited  to  forty 
acres  of  irrigated  land. 

Climate  Delightfully  Temperate 

"The  average  elevation  is  3,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  climate  is  delightfully  temper- 
ate as  to  extremes,  with  sunshine  practically 
every  day  of  the  year.  The  dry,  invigorating 
atmosphere  is  one  of  the  most  healthful 
features  of  the  district  and  one  of  the  greatest 
inducements  offered  to  homeseekers.  The  pre- 
cipitation averages  about  fifteen  inches  a  year 
and  occurs  largely  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  nights  are  always  cool,  and  pleasant 
weather  lasts  until  late  in  the  fall. 

"All  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  free  from 
alkali  and  stone.  There  are  two  distinct  kinds 
of  soil  in  the  valley.  That  on  the  south  of  the 
river  is  sandy  loam,  and  on  the  north  it  gradu- 
ally shades  into  a  heavy  clay.  Little  or  no 
leveling  is  necessary  in  order  to  irrigate  the 
land. 

"Alfalfa  and  grains  have  been  the  principal 
crops  of  the  valley,  and  these  crops,  with  proper 
care,  make  good  returns.  Three  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  a  year  can  be  obtained  and  a  total  yield 


Be  a  Booster 


Do  you  know  there's  lots  o*  people 

Settin'  'round  in  every  town, 
Growlin'  like  a  broody  chicken, 

Knockin'  every  good  thing  down? 
Don't  you  be  that  kind  o'  cattle, 

'Cause  they  ain't  no  use  on  earth, 
You  just  be  a  booster  rooster, 

Crow  and  boost  for  all  you're  worth. 
If  your  town  needs  boostin',  boost  'er; 

Don't  hold  back  and  wait  to  see 
If  some  other  fellow's  willln' — 

Sail  right  In,  this  country's  free. 
No  one's  got  a  mortgage  on  it, 

It's  just  yours  as  much  as  his, 
If  your  town  is  shy  on  boosters, 

You  get  in  the  boostin'  biz. 
If  things  just  don't  seem  to  suit  you, 

And  the  world  seems  kinder  wrong, 
What's  the  matter  with  a-boostln' 

Just  to  help  the  thing  along? 
'Cause  If  tblngH  should  stop  a-go'ii' 

We'd  be  in  a  sorry  plight: 
You  Just   l<ei-p  that   horn  :i  hlowln' 

Moost   er  up  with  till  your  might. 
If  you  know  some  fe||i>r's  fnllln's. 

Just  forget  'em,  'cause  you  know 
That  safe  feller's  not   some  goo(|  points, 

Them's  the  one's  yon  want  to  show. 
"Cast  your  loaves  out  on  the  water* 

They'll  come  back"  •«  n  snyln'  true, 
Mebbe,  too,  th<y'II  com"  back  "buttered, 

When  Hom««  feller  boosts,  for  yon, 


of  six  tons  to  the  'acre  has  been  reported.  The 
growing  of  alfalfa  seed  receives  considerable 
attention.  Yields  of  from  three  to  five  bushels 
per  acre  are  very  common,  and  some  yields  as 
high  as  nine  bushels  have  been  reported. 

"The  yields  of  small  grains  are  as  good  as 
on  any  irrigated  project.  Wheat  yields  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  bushels,  oats  from  60  to  120, 
flax  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  and  corn  from 
thirty  to  fifty  bushels.  While  these  yields  are 
not  average,  they  have  been  obtained  by  the 
more  careful  farmers  on  the  project,  and  some 
have  been  obtained  on  new  land.  After  the 
land  has  been  in  alfalfa  for  a  few  years  and  a 
system  of  rotation  of  crops  put  into  practice, 
varieties  better  suited  to  the  locality  introduced 
and  careful  irrigaion,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  yields  can  still  be  increased. 

"The  lighter  soil  on  the  river  and  south  Is 
especially  adapted  to  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets 
promise  to  be  a  good  crop  on  any  of  the  soil  in 
the  valley. 

"While  this  section  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  fruit-growing  sections  of  the  west,  excellent 
small  orchards  of  apples,  plums  and  cherries 
are  grown.  All  small  fruits  and  garden  vege- 
tables of  the  northern  latitudes  can  be  grown 
successfully. 

Dairying  Principal  Industry 

"Dairying  should  be  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  valley,  and  last  year  sev- 
eral carloads  of  grade  Holsteins  and  one  of 
pure-bred  Holsteins  were  shipped  in.  The  w  in- 
ter feeding  and  fattening  of  stock  receives  con- 
siderable attention,  and  while  the  raising  of 
hogs  has  not  yet  been  developed  to  any  great 
extent,  all  conditions  are  In  its  favor.  With 
the  abundant  production  of  alfalfa,  grains  and 
root  crops,  live  stock  in  some  form  should  be 
the  principal  industry  of  the  valley. 

"The  character  of  tho  settlers  Is  well  shown 
in  the  high  educational  standard  maintained 
throughout  the  valley.  The  schools  are  well 
housed  and  Instruction  is  given  }<\  competent 
teachers.  High  school  certificates  from  any  of 
the  schools  in  the  Blnck  Hills  district  art  ac- 
cepted by  any  of  the  leading  colleges.  The 
Slate  Normal  school  at  Spearflsh  Is  within 
reach,  ami  Is  not  only  on  excellent  training 
school  for  teachers,  but  Is  also  one  of  the  best 
preparatory  schools  for  college  and  business  In 
the  district,  The  School  of  Mines  at  Rapid 
City,  located  In  the  center  of  a  great  mining 
region,  offers  unusual  advantages  to  those  who 
desire  a  technical  training. 

'With  the  Hearing  ooinpletlon  of  the  Irriga- 
tion project,  this  valley  will  rank  with  the  bent 
agricultural  regions  of  the  country," 
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Have  the  fruit  buds  been  injured 
by  the  early  warm  weather?  Let 
the  readers  of  this  paper  make  an 
examination  and  report  what  they 
find. 


Indiana  has  copied  the  Wisconsin 
stallion  law.  The  Missouri  valley 
states  have  generally  found  some 
modification  of  that  law  necessary 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
horse  industry. 


The  loss  from  smut  in  oats,  when 
taken  into  the  aggregate,  is  appall- 
ing. It  may  be  prevented  by  proper 
treatment  of  the  seed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  virile  smut  spores. 
The  wise  farmer  will  protect  his 
crop,  as  far  as  possible,  against  loss 
from  this  source. 


A  competent  and  reliable  observer 
says,  speaking  of  the  conditions  of 
winter  wheat  throughout  the  Mis- 
souri valley  territory,  "I  have  never 
seen  at  this  season  of  the  year  win- 
ter wheat  look  better  or  more  prom- 
ising than  it  does  at  present."  There 
are  occasional  exceptions,  but  as  a 
general  rule  what  this  observer  has 
to  say  is  true. 


A  Beatrice  creamery  company 
Offers  to  test  free  of  charge,  at  any 
of  its  receiving  stations,  the  milk  of 
farmers  who  are  testing  their  cows 
•with  a  view  to  finding  out  which 
ones  are  not  paying  for  their  board. 
The  Independent  creamery  at  O'Neill, 
Neb.,  has  been  doing  this  for  some 
time.  It  would  be  well  if  all  cream- 
eries would  undertake  this  work  free 
of  charge.  This  would  result  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  dairy  cows 
throughout  this  territory. 


Seed  Testing  Pays 

The  best  farmers  in  the  country 
test  their  seed  earn,  no  matter 
whether  there  is  a  seed  corn  scare 
in  the  country  or  not.  They  know 
the  value  of  a  perfect  stand,  or  as 
nearly  perfect  as  can  be  had.  If 
the  stalks  are  not  on  the  ground 
there  will  not  be  a  full  crop,  no  mat- 
ter how  favorable  the  season. 

The  matter  of  seed  testing  has 
ceased  to  be  a  trouble,  a  hardship 
or  a  task  on  many  farms.  The  boys 
and  girls  conduct  this  work  as  a 
matter  of  amusement  and  interest; 
they  have  become  interested  in  the 
growth  of  plants  until  there  is  no 
feature  of  labor  about  it,  merely 
pleasant  study. 

This  is  one  of  the  years  that  seed 
taken  from  the  crib  will  probably 
give  pretty  good  results,  but  this 
careless  plan  of  selection  should  be 
done  away  with  on  all  farms,  and  is, 
unless  by  the  very  careless  farmer. 
The  breeding  up  of  seed  should  not 
be  neglected  on  any  farm.  There  is 
no  farm  so  rich  in  soil,  so  produc- 
tive, as  to  be  able  to  practice  care- 
less methods  of  procuring  the  seed 
that  is  to  produce  the  next  crop. 
The  farmer  who  is  always  interested 
in  the  kind  and  quality  of  grain  or 
crop  he  is  to  provide  the  seed 
to  sow  or  plant  will  be  respected 
among  his  neighbors  for  his  progres- 
sive ideas  and  tendencies. 

It  is  worth  something  to  be  re- 
spected, well  thought  of  as  a  crop 
grower,  if  nothing  more.  The 
farmer  who  gets  started  in  the  pro- 
duction of  improved  stock,  or  im- 
proved grains,  soon  becomes  inter- 
ested in  the  other  lines  of  farm  in- 
dustry and  takes  a  pride  in  having 
the  best  in  his  community. 


Save  the  Young  Things  Now 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
is  the  harvest  season  among  the  farm 
animals.  If  the  young  pigs,  lambs, 
calves  and  colts  are  not  carefuly 
looked  after  and  provided  for  at 
birth  there  will  result  irreparable 
loss.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  breed- 
ing animals  on  high-priced  land  and 
consuming  high-priced  feed,  and 
suffer  even  a  little  loss  when  it  can 
be  averted  by  a  little  attention  and 
time.  Almost  all  of  these  losses  can 
be  reviewed  after  the  loss  has  oc- 
curred, and  the  fault  plainly  traced 
to  neglect  or  carelessness,  just  at  a 
particular  time  that  might  have  as 
easily  as  not  been  avoided. 

The  handling  of  breeding  stock 
means  success  or  failure.  The  season 
at  which  these  young  things  gener- 
ally appear  is  the  most  uncertain  as 
to  cold,  wet  and  generally  inclement 
weather  of  the  entire  year,  and  at  a 
period  that  the  farmer  has  his  hands 
full  in  getting  ready  for  the  spring 
work.  It  is  the  throng  season, 
everything  crowding,  and  on  some 
farms  not  prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
mands as  fast  as  they  come. 

There  is  but  one  safe  method  of 
controlling  the  situation,  and  that  is, 
be  ready  far  in  advance.  Have  pens, 
stalls,  stables,  sheds  and  fixtures  all 
ready  in  advance,  so  that  the  mother 
animals  may  be  properly  housed, 
bedded  and  provided  for.  Comfort 
and  plenty  is  the  demand  on  such 
occasions.  A  very  little  attention  is 
required  when  you  are  prepared,  but 
unprepared  and  no  amount  of  fuss 


and  loss  of  sleep,  will  secure  im- 
munity from  loss. 

Breeding  stock  of  all  kinds  are 
now  worth  looking  after.  "Pigs  is 
pigs;"  not  only  this,  but  they  are 
money,  and  likewise  all  other  farm 
stock.  It  behooves  the  owner  of 
these  animals  to  be  alive  now  for  a 
few  weeks,  until  spring  time  and 
sunshine  are  here  to  stay. 

Gray  Hairs  and  Bald  Heads 

A  man  is  no  older  than  he  thinks 
he  is.  The  hardest  work  that  one 
can  do  is  to  do  absolutely  nothing. 
A  man  that  has  led  an  active  life 
must  keep  up  his  activity  until  the 
end,  if  he  is  to  keep  his  health  and 
enjoy  himself. 

A  good  many  of  our  farmers,  after 
they  have  amassed  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  a  competence,  retire  from 
the  farm  to  the  town,  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  old,  that  their  period 
of  activity  is  past  and  that  there  is 
nothing  left  in  life  for  them  but  to 
enjoy  themselves  what  little  they  can 
while  waiting  for  the  undertaker. 

This  forecast  that  they  make  gen- 
erally breaks  down.  They  do  not 
lind  the  enjoyment  in  town  that  they 
expected,  and  the  undertaker  and  the 
hearse  are  slow  in  getting  around. 
There  "was  one  mistake  in  their 
reasoning — one  premise  was  false. 
Their  period  of  usefulness  on  the 
farm  has  not  passed.  In  a  certain 
sense,  it  has  only  just  arrived. 

Improved  agriculture  has  its  vari- 
ous problems,  the  solution  of  which 
requires  study,  deliberation  and  the 
aid  of  mature  experience.  The 
young  men  are  too  busy  with  the  ac- 
tual doing  of  things  to  give  these 
problems  the  necessary  study  and  de- 
liberation, and  they  have  not  yet  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  experience  to 
aid  in  the  solution.  Here  is  where 
the  olde.r  men  may  do  their  most 
efficient  work. 

Instead  of  retiring  from  the  farm, 
let  them  retire  on  the  farm  from  ac- 
tual farm  operations,  and  devote 
their  knowledge  and  their  experience 
to  the  solution  of  pressing  farm 
problems.  The  improvement  in  seed 
selection  is  something  to  which  they 
can  give  their  special  attention.  The 
study  of  soil  conditions  and  of  the 
most  economic  and  practical  ways  of 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil; 
the  various  questions  involved  in  the 
breeding  of  a  better  kind  of  live 
stock;  the  reduction  of  labor 
through  the  contrivance  of  simple 
appliances  for  that  purpose;  the 
beautifying  of  the  farm  home;  the 
development  of  social  life  upon  the 
farm;  the  use  of  the  school  house  as 
the  social  center;  the  welding  of  the 
various  community  elements  into  a 
homogeneous,  co-operative  whole — 
these  are  matters  to  which  the  older 
men  and  women  of  the  farm  may  de- 
vote themselves,  and,  in  some  cases, 
such  devotion  will  prove  to  be  more 
profitable  to  the  farm  than  the  ac- 
tual administration  of  farm  affairs. 

"Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit 
may  bear."  "Age  is  opportunity  no 
less  than  youth  itself,  though  in  an- 
other dress."  Here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  gray  hairs  and  bald  heads  . 
to  make  themselves  useful,  not  only 
to  the  farm,  but  to  the  community, 
to  the  state  and  to  the  nation.  We  1 
cannot  spare  the  old  men  from  the 
farm.  They  have  their  work  to  do 
there.  Let  them  stay  there  and  do  it.  1 


Boys'  Com  Clubs 

The  various  forms  and  plane  of  or 
I  ganization  of  boys*  corn  clubs  is  hav 
'  ing  a  salutary  effect  in  more  way 
than  the  improvement  of  corn,  or  th 
.  contest  in  growing  the  best  ear  0 
largest  yield  on  an  acre  of  land.  1 
is  revealing  to  the  boy  that  there  i 
a  principle  in  work,  in  labor  tha 
means  something  more  than  men 
drudgery  and  backaches.  The  spiri 
of  contest  being  aroused  in  the  boj 
is  the  turning  point  with  many  a  lad 
There  must  be  some  incentive 
some  encouraging  principle  that  ap 
peals  to  the  boy  in  some  way  to  ge1 
him  started,  and  then  if  his  pride  is 
aroused  by  his  success  the  spirit  01 
contest  becomes  a  part  of  his  being 
and  work  becomes  play,  so  to  speak 
The  boy  that  for  some  reason  0: 
other  becomes  a  good  ball  player,  or 
excels  in  some  other  form  of  athletk 
exercise,  will  work  and  exercise  him- 
self ten  times  harder  than  in  any 
kind  of  labor  and  never  think  of  com- 
plaining, because  his  whole  being  if 
absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  contest. 

It  has  been  quite  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  boys'  corn  clubs, 
they  are  variously  handled  over  the 
country,  are  the  means  of  doing  a 
great  good  in  training  the  boy  to  do 
things.  It  has  placed  many  a  boy  on 
a  basis  of  self-reliance;  it  has  taught 
him  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  mapy 
things  himself  without  someone  go- 
ing in  front  of  him  and  directing 
every  little  detail.  It  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  boy  for  the  man  that  has 
elevated  him  in  his  own  estimation, 
and  this  is  just  what  the  boy  must 
come  to  some  day,  and  the  sooner  the 
boy  is  taught  how  to  do  things  the 
better  it  is  for  the  boy. 

These  corn  clubs  that  are  organiz- 
ing and  been  organized  are  amone 
the  most  valuable  agencies  for  mak 
ing  men  out  of  boys  of  any  institu- 
tion we  know  of.  There  should  be 
at  least  one  boys'  corn  club  organ- 
ization in  each  county,  supported  by 
the  county  farmers'  institute  or 
other  local  organization  that  could 
become  responsible  for  sufficient 
funds  to  offer  a  large  list  of  cash 
prizes.  These  prizes  should  run  up 
into  some  very  valuable  inducements 
for  contest.  A  multitude  of  pre- 
miums is  not  always  best,  yet  this  is 
a  matter  that  the  premium  commit- 
tee must  consider  and  plan  to  en- 
courage many,  rather  than  a  few. 

The  boys'  corn  club  contests 
should  be  handled  so  that  its  mem- 
bers can  have  a  chance  not  only  at 
their  own  local  organization,  but  all 
state  and  national  contests  that  are 
available.  It  is  the  big  things  in 
contest  that  the  boys  should  be  en- 
couraged to  engage  in.  This  is  the 
practical  system  of  getting  better 
results  on  more  farms.  When  thf 
boys  on  the  farms  all  get  to  growinc 
prize-contesting  acres,  the  yield  of 
the  farms  in  these  communities  will 
commence  to  increase,  and  many  will 
double  up  in  yield.  Give  the  boy? 
a  chance  and  they  will  soon  be  show- 
ing the  possibilities  of  corn  grow- 
ing, and  have  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quired a  disposition  to  stay  with  the 
farm. 

The  time  for  pig  farrowing  is  here. 
Let  the  readers  of  this  paper  report 
their  success  with  the  farrow, 
whether  the  pig  crop  will  be  poorer 

or  better  than  in  ordinary  years. 
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This  map  shows  what  will  occasion  surprise  to  many  people.  It  is  reliable,  for  it  is  from  the 
last  census  report.  According  to  this  map,  Illinois  leads  all  the  other  states  in  total  value  of  farm 
crops.  The  total  value  of  its  farm  crops  for  1909  was  $372,000,000.  Iowa  com  is  next,  with  $316,- 
000,000;     Texas   is   third,   with  $300,000,000,  and  Ohio  fourth,  with  $230,000,000. 


Helping  Extension  Work 

rhe  Burlington  railroad  in  Iowa 
I  Nebraska  is  authoritlvely 
>ted  as  announcing  that  for  each 
inty  In  the  state  through  which 
line  of  road  is  operated  it  will 
e  $1  per  mile  of  trackage,  or  not 
;  than  $150  a  year,  for  at  least 
i  years,  to  assist  in  the  employ- 
nt  of  an  agricultural  expert  to  in- 
ict  the  farmers  in  how  to  grow 
ter  crops.  This  donation  is  to  be 
ed  to  the  amount  contributed  by 
farmers  and  business  men,  and 
means  that  may  be  devised  to 
ry  on  this  feature  of  extension 
k. 

'his  proposition  will  affect  thirty 
counties  in  the  southern  half  of 
a  and  about  forty  in  Nebraska, 
will  mean  a  donation  of  prac- 
lly  $12,000  by  the  Burlington 
3  each  year  in  case  the  counties 
organize.     Several   counties  are 

■  organizing  in  view  of  taking  up 
plan    of    demonstration  work. 

s  will  be  added  to  the  govern- 
it  and   other   contributions  for 
purpose.    It  looks  very  much 

■  as  though  this  system  of  organ- 
ion  will  be  able  to  secure 
nitely  county,  state  and  govern- 
it  aid  before  many  years,  which 

take  the  place  of  individual  con- 
utions.  Where  any  portion  of 
lie  funds  are  used  the  individual 
tributions  may  encourage  preju- 
al  sentiment  among  those  to  be 
ed.  A  provision  for  mainte- 
ce  by  county  appropriation  no 
bt  will  develop  if  this  method  of 
ruction   becomes  a  demand  ,by 

land  owners. 

rketing  and  Farm  Credits 

he  First  National  Conference  on 
keting  and  Farm  Credits  is  called 
meet  in  Chicago  at  the  Sherman 
el  April  8,  9  and  10.  The  pur- 
e  of  this  meeting  is  to  endeavor 
crystalize  public  sentiment  and 
1  a  national  movement  to  secure 
fit-making  prices  for  the  produc- 
of  farm  products.  People  from 
tous  parts  of  the  nation  will  there 
brought  together  to  tane  counsel 

devise  some  acceptable  plan  of 
on.  Those  attending  the  confer- 
3  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
:  thought  that  can  be  brought  to 
r  upon  the  related  problems, 
ding  economists,  railroad  men, 
i-skilled  sellers  of  farm  produce. 

leaders  of  rural  life  movements 

devote  themselves  to  discussion 
resent  handicaps  and  to  plans  for 
structive  action.  This  nation- 
e  movement  has  great  signif- 
ies If  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
)onds  to  the  call  it  will  have  a 
f  important  bearing  upon  future 
fiomic  conditions.  It  is  evident 
t  a  revolution  In  commercial 
hods  is  already  tinder  way.  This 
>rm  movement  needs  safe  and 
b  direction.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
t  the  conference  will  result  in 
ilshlng  material  assistance  in  the 
itlon  of  present-day  economic 
blems.    In  order   to  accomplish 

greatest  good,  the  conference 
uld  have  full  attendance,  and 
n  producing  district  of  the  na- 
i  should  have  adequate  rep- 
utation. 


Parcel  Post  a  Stimulator 

Parcel  post  is  a  business  stimu- 
lator, as  shown  in  postoffice  re- 
ports. New  York  had  an  increase 
of  more  than  500,000  pieces  of  par- 
cel post  matter  in  February  over 
January.  The  Chicago  office  in- 
creased its  postal  clerk  force  fifty 
on  March  1  and'  another  fifty  on 
March  4,  and  still  the  service  is  said 
to  be  so  badly  clogged  because  of 
the  parcel  post  that  at  least  100 
more  clerks  must  be  engaged.  These 
conditions  in  the  two  largest  cities 
are  comparatively  general  over  the 
country.  The  effect  upon  all  lines 
of  mercantile  business  is,  therefore, 
apparent. 

Yet.  the  government  is  proceeding 
to  greater  utilization  of  its  postal 
system.  On  July  1  it  will  install  its 
new  C.  O.  D.  service,  certain  to  stim- 
ulate trade.  On  payment  of  a  fee 
of  10  cents  by  the  sender  Uncle  Sam 
will  undertake  to  collect  from  the 
addressee  the  price  of  the  article 
sent  by  parcel  post,  together  with 
the  postage  due.  For  instance,  if 
Mrs.  Jones  happens  to  see  some- 
thing in  a  store  she  likes,  but  has 
no  money  to  buy,  she  may  make  the 
purchase  and  the  postman  will  de- 
liver and  collect  for  the  merchant. 
Incidentally,  while  offering  great 
accommodation  and  facility  for 
trade,  such  a  system  will  tend  to 
complicate  the  problem  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  perhaps,  as,  Indeed, 
most  of  OBT  advanced  methods  do, 
but  we  Insist  on  the  advancement, 
so  must  expect  to  pay  the  price. 


It  Is  publicly  stated  that  the  new 
food  and  drug  commissioner  of  Ne- 
braska is  going  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hurdin-Hanborn  i>m r<- 
seed  law  which  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  In  that  state  two  years 
ago,  but  haH  since  remained  -i  dead 
letter  through  lack  of  funds  for  en- 
forcement.  If  ibis  action  shall  r<  allv 


be  taken,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
pure  seed  law  enforced,  while  it  may 
cause  some  annoyance  to  seed  mer- 
chants, it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  state.  Nebraska, 
in  the  past,  has  been  the  dumping 
ground  for  seed  unsaleable  in  other 
states,  and  Nebraska  agriculture  and 
Nebraska  farmers  have  suffered 
for  it. 


Self  Help 

Self-help  is  the  most  efficient,  the 
most  permanently  helpful  help.  The 
best  service  that  any  man  can  ren- 
der to  another  is  to  help  him  to  help 
himself.  Self-help  develops  courage, 
independence,  self-reliance  and  am- 
bition. Every  real  man  wishes  to 
bear  his  own  burden.  He  does  not 
ask  other  men  to  bear  it  for  him. 
But  when  the  burden  grows  too 
heavy,  any  assistance  that  will  help 
him  to  bear  it  will  be  most  helpful. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  loose,  indefinite  talk  about  "help- 
ing the  farmer."  Many  plans  have 
been  laid  for  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  the  farmer.  Many  of 
these  have  been  more  or  less  ill- 
advised  because  they  have  started 
out  on  a  wrong  basis.  They '  pro- 
posed, In  some  measure  at  least,  to 
offer  help  In  such  a  way  that  a  self- 
respecting  and  Independent  farmer 
could  not,  with  self-respect,  avail 
himself  of  the  offers  made.  The 
farmer  is  not  a  candidate  for  philan- 
thropic attention.  All  he  asks  la 
the  chance  and  the  means  to  help 
himself.  The  average  tanner  has 
come  to  look  upon  many  of  these 
efforts  In  his  behalf  with  dlstnmt 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
based  on  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
true  condition  of  affairs.  It  used  to 
be  a  maxim  of  ancient  (linen,  "lie- 
ware  <>r  the  Creeks  when  they  come 
bearing   gifts."      There   haH   been  too 

much  "gift-bearing"  In  many  of  the 
plans   thut   have   been   adopted  for 


improving  the  condition  of  the 
farmer.     Hence  his  distrust. 

The  on'y  way  in  which  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  may  be  efficiently 
and  permanently  helped  is  to  put 
them  in  the  way  of  helping  them- 
selves. Such  work  must  begin  with 
the  farmer  himself,  and  he  himself 
must  be  the  first  beneficiary  of  it. 
The  more  recent  schemes  for  farm 
demonstration,  rather  than  demon- 
stration farms,  the  employment  of  a 
county  adviser,  who  is  not  a  "know- 
it-all,"  but  an  adviser  whose  advice 
the  farmer  is  free  to  accept  or  reject, 
as  his  own  intelligence  may  direct, 
are  proceeding  along  better  lines 
than  former  efforts,  and  will  pro- 
duce better  results  because  they  are 
leading  the  farmer  in  the  direction 
of  self-reliance,  of  independence,  of 
confidence  In  his  own  efforts,  and 
are  providing  the  stimulus  that  will 
result  in  greater  achievements  in  the 
future.  In  other  words,  they  are 
contributing  to  the  farmer's  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  his 
calling.  When  the  farmer  is  led  to 
believe  that  his  calling  is  one  of  the 
noblest  on  earth,  that  there  attaches 
to  it  a  dignity  that  Is  based  upon  Hie 
necessity  of  his  calling  to  the  world 
at  large,  he  is  on  the  road  to  greater 
achievement,  to  greater  usefulness 
and  to  a  higher  form  of  living. 


Some  kind  of  regulation  in  the 
mailer  of  cold  storage  is  necessary. 
It  Is  an  abuse  of  cold  storage  to  keep 
perishable  articles  In  storage  in- 
definitely. Scientific  men  say  that 
certain  kinds  Of  fermentation  and 
deterioration  no  on  cont Inuouslf,  in 
spite  of  cold  Htorago.  Hut  the  time 
during  which  goods  may  be  kepi  In 
cold  storage  should  not  be  limited 
too  much  by  HladvlHed  leglnla  I  Ion . 
The  Missouri  valley  Is  a  region  Of 
production.  Cold  storage  helps  pro- 
ducers to  secure  a  more  equable 
market  from  >ear  to  year 
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Yours  Is  the  Work  That  Counts 

> 

YOUR  season's  work  means  a  great  deal  to  you. 
After  you  have  fertilized  your  soil,  plowed,  har- 
rowed and  perhaps  rolled  it,  planted  your  seed  in 
the  carefully  prepared  seed  bed,  tended  the  growing  crops  and 
■watched  the  grain  ripen,  you  have  a  right  to  a  full  harvest.  You 
can  be  sure  of  a  100  per  cent  return  from  your  fields  when  you  use 
efficient  modern  machines  for  your  farm  work.  You  would  certainly 
be  taking  an  unwise  and  unnecessary  chance  if  you  bought  a  ma- 
chine that  might  not  do  your  work  as  it  should  be  done.  To  be  oa 
the  safe  side,  buy  I  H  C  harvesting  and  haying  machines  and  tools, 
all  of  which  have  proved  their  reliability  through  years  of  experience 
■with  harvesting  and  haying  conditions  on  farms  in  every  part  of 
this  country.  These  dependable  machines  may  be  identified  by  the 
following  well-known  names : 

Champion  Deering 
McCormick  Milwaukee 

Osborne  Piano 

There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  investigate  and  decide 
which  machine  is  the  best  for  you  to  buy.  The  opinion  of  your 
neighbors  is  valuable,  and  should  help  you  to  come  to  the  right 
decision.  All  of  the  machines  are  so  simple  that  they  may  be 
handled  by  ordinary  farm  help.  They  are  so  efficient  that  there  is 
no  question  of  their  capacity  for  cutting,  binding,  and  saving  all 
the  grain  in  any  field,  whether  it  be  heavy  or  light,  tall  or  short, 
standiug,  down,  or  tangled.  The  haying  machines  are  as  efficient 
as  the  harvesting  machines.  When  3'ou  buy  an  I  H  C  machine  you 
do  away  with  any  chance  for  unreasonable  delay  at  harvest  time. 
Should  anything  happen  to  your  machine,  it  is  possible,  no  matter 
where  you  may  be,  for  you  to  obtain  repairs  in  a  few  hours'  time. 
Our  efficient  organization,  which  includes  nearly  a  hundred  general 
agencies  carrying  complete  stocks  of  repairs,  and  over  thirty  thou- 
sand local  dealers  who  carry  repairs  for  the  machines  they  handle, 
is  the  most  practical  guarantee  you  can  have  that  your  grain  will  be 
cut  and  bound  at  the  proper  time,  and  without  delay  and  annoyance. 

To  secure  the  best  results  from  these  good  machines,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  .a  strong,  smooth  binder  twine  of  reliable  quality. 
I  H  C  binder  twine  is  made  under  seven  brand  names — Champion, 
Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Piano,  International, 
each  in  four  grades  —  pure  manila,  manila,  sisal,  and  standard. 
Each  ball  of  twine  marked  with  any  of  these  names  is  guaranteed 
for  length,  strength  and  uniformity  of  size  and  quality. 

Yours  is  the  work  that  counts.  Make  sure  that  it  is  done  as  it 
should  be  done  by  seeing  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  and  buying  from 
him  the  I  H  C  harvesting  and  haying  machines,  tools,  and  binder 
twine  that  you  will  need  for  this  harvest.  He  will  supply 
you  with  catalogues  and  full  information,  or,  write 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago 


USA 


^Eam  Air  Always  Pure 
Means  Healthy  Stock 


Don't  make  stock  breathe  fou!  air.  The  air  in  your  barn  can  be  kept  fresh. pure  and  health- 
ful. Stock  will  thrive  instead  of  bein£  diseased.  Cows  will  give  more  milkt  steers  fatten 
quick,  horses  take  on  more  muscle — with  less  feed.  Send  your  name  In  now  for  eur  fine, 
interesting  free  book  that  tells  all  the  facts.   Head  about  the 

KING  AERATOR 

LEARN  HOW  IT  draws  out  the  damp,  foul  air  quick* 
Keeps  the  rain  and  snow  out.    Doesn't  allow  frost  or 
moisture  to  form  on  inside  of  roof.    Keeps  everything 
dry,  clean  and  fresh.    Keeps  air  jit  to  breathe — promotes 
health  of  stock— adds  to  your  proiits  in  many  ways.  Made 
of  galvanized  steel,  aluminum  coated,  does  not  rust— 
can't  be  blown  off  by  a  gale.   Lasts  a  lifetime,  costs 
less  than  wood  or  brick.    Handsome  weathervane 
free  with  each  King.    Write  postal  today  forinterest-^ 
lng  booklet  of  facts  and  prices.   Send  name  now. 

fift>  AfiPP ro*  \       Galvanized  Steel  Cupola  Co. 

1179  vine  street,  Owatonna,  Minn. 


Handling  Soil  for  Productior 

X — Precise  Ends  Gained  by  Surface  Cultivation 


N  ORDER  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain definite  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  results  are 
sought.  One  must  know  what  ends 
are  to  be  gained  by  surface  cultiva- 
tion in  order  so  to  cultivate  as  to 
accomplish  the  ends  desired.  He 
must  have  a  certain  definite  aim,  or 
several  definite  aims,  in  mind,  and 
then  do  his  work  in  such  a  way  as 
will  best  attain  the  ends  sought.  It 
is  not  enough  merely  to  stir  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  call  it  culti- 
vation; the  ground  must  be  stirred 
in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain definite  results;  any  other 
method  of  cultivation  is  a  waste  of 
both  time  and  effort.  The  question, 
then,  naturally  arises,  precisely  what 
does  the  tiller  of  the  soil  hope  to  ac- 
complish by  surface  cultivation?  Let 
him  keep  the  answer  to  this  question 
constantly  and  clearly  in  mind,  and 
so  direct  his  work  as  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  desired. 

Must  Abandon  an  Old  Error 
It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  dis- 
lodge an  error  that  has  become 
firmly  planted  in  the  mind  and  sup- 
plant it  with  the  truth.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  do  this  in  order  that 
the  farmer,  in  cultivating  the  soil, 
may  not  work  on  a  false  hypothesis. 
It  has  been  urged  from  time  im- 
memorial that  surface  cultivation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  water 
up  from  below  by  capillary,  action 
for  the  use  of  growing  plants.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  water  rises  from 
below,  from  undisturbed  earth,  until 
it  reaches  the  plane  where  the  sol- 
idity of  the  earth  has  been  broken 
up  by  cultivation,  and  as  a  result 
capillary  action  has  been  arrested  by 
means  of  the  looseness  of  the  soil. 
It  is  said  that  the  water  rises  until 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  loosened 
soil — soil  that  has  been  loosened  by 
cultivation — and  is  there  arrested 
and  held  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  plant  roots  to  supply  the  necessi- 
ties of  growing  plants.  Now  this  is 
a  very  beautiful  theory,  but  it  is 
theory  only;  it  is  not  fact.  Water 
does  not  rise  in  the  soil  by  capillary 
attraction,  except  when  in  immedi- 
ate connection  with  free  water  in  the 
soil.  Water  will  rise  in  the  soil 
through  capillary  attraction  from 
seven  to  nine  feet  from  the  surface 
of  free  water,  the  distance  of  the 
rise  being  determined  by  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  When  free  water  in  the 
soil  is  at  a  greater  depth  than  this, 
and  it  always  is,  except  in  the  case 
of  subirrigated  lands,  the  movement 
of  the  capillary  water  in  the  soil  be- 
low the  upper  twelve  inches  of  soil, 
and  probably  below,  the  upper  six 
inches  of  soil,  is  always  downward. 
It  cannot  be  drawn  up  by  surface 
cultivation,  or  by  any  other  means. 
Hence  the  absurdity  of  all  talk  of 
bringing  water  up  by  capillary  at- 
traction until  the  earth  mulch  is 
reached.  Water  does  not  come  up 
in  this  way;  it  always  goes  down. 
The  sooner  this  error  is  definitely 
abandoned,  the  sooner  will  farmers 
learn  to  handle  their  soil  in  such  a 
way  as  to  store  water  in  the  subsoil. 
It  is  necessary  to  send  plant  roots 


down  for  their  water,  because  it 
impossible   to   bring    water    up  1 
them. 

Chief  Purpose  of  Surface  Cultivatia 

Weeds  are  the  savages  of  the  soi 
they  have  the  vitality  and  vigor  an 
persistence  which  enables  them  1 
thrive  by  drawing  moisture  an 
plant  food  from  the  soil,  where  cu 
tivated  plants  cannot  make  profit! 
ble  growth.  All  cultivated  cereal 
in  their  original  wild  state,-  had  a 
the  vigor,  vitality  and  persisteiu 
exhibited  by  the  persistent  weeds. 

But  in  proportion  as  they  hav 
been  developed  and  improved  an 
made  productive  through  breedin 
and  change  of  environment,  thei 
original  vitality  and  fighting  powei 
their  capacity  to  reach  out  and  tak 
whatever  they  need,  has  bee 
partly  destroyed.  The  more  produ. 
tive  they  have  become,  the  more  in 
proved  in  their  adaptability  to  hi 
man  use,  the  less  their  power  of  H 
sistance.  In  their  highly  develope 
state  it  is  impossible  for  them  t 
hold  their  own  in  a  contest  with  th 
unimproved  weed  savages  of  the  soi 
They  must  be  assisted  in  the  strugi 
gle;  they  must  have  help  in  thei 
combat  with  the  weeds. 

Here  is  the  first  and  most  impo. 
tant  use  of  surface  cultivation.  1 
must  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  a 
to  destroy  weeds  so  that  the  cult; 
vated  plants  may  have  no  oppositio 
from  that  source.  No  man  can  rais 
a  good  crop  of  improved  grain  an 
a  good  crop  of  weeds  on  the  sam 
soil  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are  t 
increase  our  grain  production,  it  i 
absolutely  necessary  to  decrease  on 
weed  production.  Weeds  are  mos 
easily  destroyed  when  they  ai 
young  and  tender.  Surface  cultiva 
tion,  undertaken  in  the  right  wa 
and  at  the  right  time,  will  accorr, 
plish  this  result.  The  tiller  of  th 
soil  must  see  to  it  that  he  cultivate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  th 
weeds;  then  his  first  great  object  i 
cultivation,  the  increase  of  produ' 
tion  by  the  removal  of  weed  hin 
drance,  will  be  accomplished. 

This  battle  to  the  death  with  th 
weeds  has  been  too  long  delayed 
Hitherto,  the  weeds  have  bee:, 
fought  in  a  half-hearted,  shiftlcs 
manner.  The  time  has  come  whe 
it  must  be  undertaken  in  seriou 
earnestness.  On  some  farms  thi' 
may  necessitate  a  change  in  the  kin 
of  implement  employed.  The  pur- 
pose being  to  destroy  weeds,  th 
farmer  will  select  and  use  the  impk 
ment  best  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Soil  Mulch  to  Prevent  Evaporaii' 

If  soil  is  left  without  proper  sui 
face  cultivation,  as  the  moisture  ij 
evaporated,  cracks  appear  in  the  sui 
face.  The  size  and  depth  of  thes 
cracks  will  depend  upon  the  natur 
of  the  soil,  the  length  of  the  perio 
during  which  it  has  been  undii 
turbed,  and  the  rate  at  which  evapc 
ration  takes  place.  Sometimes  thes 
cracks  extend  several  feet  into  tb 
earth  and  vary  in  width,  accordin 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  from  ha: 
an  inch  to  six  inches  or  more.  It 
from  thence  that  the  moisture  in  th 
subsoil  is  evaporated.    In  order  t 
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serre  the  moisture  lit  the  subsoil 
the  use  of  plants,  it  is  necessary 
9  re  vent  this  useless  waste  of  mois- 
«    through    evaporation.  Surface 
tvation   covers   the   cracks  over 
h  an  earth  mulch,  which  prevents 
po-ration,  and  thereby  causes  the 
cks  below    the    earth    mutch  to 
se.    It  is  useless  to  store  water 
the  sub6oil,  if  this  water  is  to  be 
mitted  to  be  lost  through  evapo- 
ion  from  cracks  in  the  soil,  due  to 
k  of  surface  cultivation. 
Here  is  the  second  necessity  for 
face  cultivation.    It  prevents  the 
•mation  of  such  cracks  in  the  soil, 
d  as  a  result  prevents    the  un- 
:essary    loss    of    soil  moisture 
ough  evaporation.    The  depth  of 
t  mulch  necessary   to  accomplish 
is  result,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
pth   of   this   surface  cultivation 
tl  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
1  and  upon  the  rate  of  evapora- 
<n.    As  a  general  rule,  the  less  the 
'nfall  and  the  higher  the  elevation 
ove  sea  level,  the  greater  the  rate 
evaporation.    At  low  altitudes,  in 
a  semi-humid  belts,  cultivation  to 
?  depth  of  three  inches  will  aceom- 
3h  this  result.    At  higher  eleva- 
•ds.  in  the  semi-arid  belt,  with  a 
mt  rainfall,  it  will  sometimes  be 
ind  that  a  soil  mulch  to  the  depth 
six  inches  is  necessary  to  accom- 
<h  the  same  purpose.    The  farmer 
II  be  guided  by  natural  conditions 
soil  and  climate  in  determining 
■   deep  it  will  be  necessary  for 
a  to  cultivate,  m  order  to  prevent 
necessary      loss      of  moisture 
ough  evaporation, 
nit  n  ation   Promotes  Ventilation 
rt  is  best  for  the  root  systems  of 
nts  to  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
jr  amount  of  pare  air.    Soil  venti- 
ion  is  as  necessary  for  plants  as 
ise  ventilation  is  for  humans.  The 
in  the  soil  needs  changing,  not 
y  for  the  effeet  that  fresh  air  di 
tly    produces    npon    the  plants 
mselves,  but  also  to  assist  in  the 
dization  of  crude  plant  food  in 
soil,  to  make  it  available  for  the 
of  plants.     Stirring  the  soil  by 
face  eultfration  accomplishes  this 
ult.    It  must  be  stirred  in  such  a 
r  as  to  produce  this  result.  Big 
vels  upon  the  cultivator,  throw- 
great  clods  of  earth,  are  not  as 
:rtive  for  this  pnrpose  as  smaller 
vels,  throwing  fine  dirt.  The  end 
be  sought  is  soil  ventilation.  Let 
work  be  done  in  such  a  way  as 
accomplish  this  result, 
fere  are  thr^e    purposes    to  be 
led  by  surface  cultivation.     It.  is 
lible    that    other    minor  results 
f  be  obtained  l>y  this  inoanu,  but 
»e  are  the  principal  ends  to  be 
led   by  hu' h    work.     It     is  not 
ugh  to  go  over  the  ground  with  a 
ivatlng  implement;     it  must  be 
e  In  such  a  way;  it  must  b«  con- 
fed  intelligently  in  such  a  man-! 
as  to  subserve  these  three  prin- 
l  purposes  of  surface,  cultivation. 


he  Ohio  State  university  has  pub- 
ed  a  bulletin  on  Rural  Credit  in 
many."  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Price,  dean  or 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  au- 
•  spent  last  year  in  Europe  study- 
rural  economic  problems  and  <-x- 
ns  In  detail  the  organisation  and 
•at Ions  of  various  rural  credit  »ys- 
»  of  Germany.  Me  is  an  authority 
*ny  subject  that  he  write*  about, 
bulletin  may  be  had  free  by  wrlt- 
the  University,  at.  Columbus.  O. 


Test  the  Value  of  This  Car 

by  Close  Comparison 

Imperial  "44"—  50  H.  P.— $1875 


Experienced  automobile  buyers  have  learned 
that  a  car  that  measures  up  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble ttandard  of  quality  is  invariably  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  purchase  in  the  long 
run. 

The  real  problem  which  any  intending  buyer 
has  to  solve  is  to  obtain  this  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

The  car  which  perfectly  meets  both  these 
demands,  unquestionably  offers  the  absolute 
maximum  of  value. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  majority  of 
Imperial  owners  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
unparalleled  value  which  the  car  offers,  through 
critical  and  thorough  comparison  with  other  car6. 

A  careful  comparison  of  Imperial  cars,  feature 
by  feature,  with  other  leading  makes  priced  at 
$1500  to  $2000  wtartf  will  furnish  a  welcome 
revelation  to  you.  The  time  spent  in  making 
such  a  test  will  repay  you  a  hundred  fold. 
Through  this  means,  men  who  previously  be- 


lieved that  their  requirements  could  not  be  satis- 
fied in  a  car  costing  fess  than  $3000,  have  found 
that  the  Imperial  more  than  fulfils  their  highest 
expectations  besides  saving  them  from  $1000  to 
$2000  on  first  cost  alone. 

For  instance,  the  Imperial  "44"  at  $1875 
offers  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  five  passenger, 
fifty  horse  power  touring  car,  whose  superb 
beauty  and  comfort  render  it  distinctive  at  first 
glance  among  the  highest  priced  cars  on  the 
market.  Motor  4^ -inch  bore,  S^-inch  stroke, 
122-inch  wheel  base,  36x4-mch  tires:  Every 
modern  refinement  of  proven  value  including  a 
positive  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  system 
and  center  control  levers.  Equipment — Genuine 
silk  mohair  top,  dust  hood,  windshield,  speedo- 
meter, tool  kit,  repair  kit,  demountable  rim 
Jack,  pump,  hub  cap  wrench,  tire  irons,  spare 
rims,  mountings  black  and  nickel. 

Complete  .....   $1875 


Electrically  Started  and  Lighted 

FOUR  OTHER  TYPES 

Imperial  "54"—  7-paaa'r  Tour-  Imperial  "  34  "  —  5-Passeneer  Imperial  "32" — S-Pajs't  Imperial  "33"—  2-Paaienfer 

Ine  Cir.  6-cyt.;  SO  H  P  ;  4-meh  bore.  Tounne   Car.  <S  H.  P.j    4i-mch  TourinjCar.  Motor.  4-cyL;  4t-m.  Roadster    Motor.  4-cyl.;  4}-incb 

Si-inch  stroke;  lJ7-mch  wheel  base;  bore,  5i-incb  itroke;  118-mcb  wbeel  bore:  Si-ui  rtroke.  114-m  wheel  bore;  5j-rn  stroke;  114-in.  wheel 

36  x  4i-incb  tirea.     EUctric  Starling  base;  16  x  4  inch  ores    Electric  Start-  base;  54x4  -in.  tires  ;  demountable  base:  J4x4-incb  tliea;  demountable 

and  Uthtlng  Sysum.       *t9E,fln  *>*  «**  *-<t  """t  *J»«™.  ft  1  C  C  (\  rims.    Complete       ClTlflS  t"ns    Complete  $1285 

Complete  equipment    »Pa40UU   Complete  equipment   equipment  aJUa&OiJ   equipment  «J> 

Types  "54,"  "44"  and  "34"  are  Started  and  Lighted  by  Electricity 

XJLfYiit*  Tru4»V       catalog  and  full  information;  also  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  where 
**  »■**■*    ™  vHIttjr  my  desired  demonstration  may  be  arranged  for. 

IMPERIAL  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

Factories,  Jackson,  Michigan 


IMPERIAL  "44" 


DESttOINES 


The  \U;  M..fn*«  Mlo  la  nlwnra  •  »**r  nhriwl  ef 
anv  SUlSf  alio  on  thn  market.  <>nr  SMI  jwar  • 
.  .til. m  I. .1,1  ull  Ui«  f.'.ilnn-a  thai  li.lnjj 
ufTiTvil  »«  ».'w  Lb  la  HUOD.  wblln  our  thl«  antra 

bavn  bean 


I  -VP  /    .  i.  i  .  «r  ni  w  fi-nliiri  »  Ui.ii    I'  .v  b.cu 

=  ]         ,  .1.  v.  I. I   lit  nil  r  f  a.  I"  r  ,   mid  mi  mil    H""'  SW 

tn u  ihr  pa.t  araaon  i  n.  v.  f.  .iinr<.«  i  .in  b« 
I  J  had  niit»  mi  lh-  Pna  M.ilnc«.  1  bla  frar  tho 
I  1 —      ■Waloimimtl  ta  thn  »•■<"  inrbiir  will.  hi i.ti-tr>« 


ipe, 


hi. 111.  Ill*    I         Mill   a* 
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A  New  Invention 

That  Will  Save  Bfnliloias  to  Farmers 

How  much  would  it  save  if  every  farm  wagon  in  the 
United  States  could  do  one-third  to  one-half  more  work  ? 
How  much  would  you  save  if  your  wagon  did  that  ? 

The  latest  improvement  in  farm  wagons— the  greatest  in  50  years — is 
the  improved  and  perfected  Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing. 

Peter  Schuf tier 

Roller  Bearing  Wag©ns 

Do  One-Third  More  Work  asad  Bo  it  Easier 

because  they  run  lighter— go  more  miles — and  require  less  power  to  pull 
the  load.     Schuttler  Roller  Bearings  save  time— money  —  horses- 
harness — feed— repair  bills — axle  greasing— trouble,  and  wear  on  the 
wagon.    Official  tests  by  U.  S.  Government  Road  Experts  show 
remarkable  results.    The  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon  soon 
pays  for  itself  by  economy  of  operation. 

Write  for  Free  Hook 

that  describes  the  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Construction  and 
gives  record  of  official  tests  by  United  States  Government. 

Peter  Schuttler  €o. 
5523  W.  22nd  St,  Chicago 

The  World's  Greatest  Wagon  Factory 
Established  1843 


For  use  on  your  farm,  as  well  ffi 
as  for  highways  and  railroads, 
is  made  from  ^QllilP 


BEST  Eimm  Galvanized  Stoeets 

"A  product  without  a  peer" 

Culverts  made  from  Apollo  are  strong,  rigid,  lasting.  Every  farmer, 
supervisor,  commissioner  and  engineer  who  is  interested  in  securing 
Culverts  that  will  give  service  and  satisfaction,  should  demand  that 
they  be  made  only  of  Apollo.  Unexcelled  for  culverts,  tanks,  flumes, 
roofing,  siding,  and  every  form  of  sheet  metal  work.  Over  twenty-five 
years  of  satisfactory  use  proves  the  superiority  of  Apollo.  Upwards  of 
450,000  tons  of  Apollo  Sheets  used  during  1912.  Send  for  booklet  "Facts 
for  the  Culvort  Manufacturer  and  User."   It  is  free. 


American  Sheet  and  Tsn  Plate  Company, 

general  Offices:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Spreader  Users!  Notice! 


Send  for  the  book  that  tells  all  the  facts  about  every  part  of  the  Spreader 
that  stands  on  its  record  of  twelve  years'  use;  that  is  used  and  endorsed 
by  over  100,000  progressive  farmers;  a  spreader  that  has  more  good 
advantages,  simpler  design  and  better  construction  than  any  other. 

Great  Western  MT.rSSr" 

This  is  the  old  reliable— retaining  all  the  features  that  have  made  it 
famous  and  successful —but  built  low  down  — waist  high  —  with  safe 
clearance  from  the  ground.  Wheels  under  the  load.  Boy  tb'e  best  spreader 
while  you're  buying.   Avoid  trouble,  delays  and  expense. 

Buy  Your  Last  Spreader  Now 


It  will  be  a  GREAT  WESTERN,  because  this  is  the  machine  for  longest 
service.   In  the  end  it  costs  much  less  than  the  shoddy  spreader  whose 
first  cost  is  lower,  because  the  GREAT  WEST- 
ERN is  built  to  stand  the  strain  of  all  conditions 
—the  test  of  every  job— and  to  give  years  of 
steady,  continuous  service. 


Only  Waist 
High 


Write  TODAY 


Special  Features 

Real  Merit 
Wheels  under  the  load. 
Short  wheel  base  and 
roller  bearings  making 
lightest  draft.  Simplest 
possible  drive.  Fewest 
parts.  No  enclosed  gears 
or  transmissions.  Noth- 
ing complicated.  Endless 
roller  apron  running  on 
three  sets  of  large  roll- 
ers. Indestructible  front. 
Double  bolster.  16-inch 
malleable  fifth  wheel. 
■  - 

for  the  FREE  BOOK, 

describing   the   GREAT  WESTERN.     Don't  buy  a  fad. 
Don't  buy  an  uncertainty.   Don't  experiment.   Buy  the  proved 
spreader— now  low-down  so  it's  easy  to  load.    And  write  today 
for  the  GREAT  WESTERN  Spreader  Book.   It's  FREE. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO., 
383B2nd  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 


Missouri  Valley  Fruit  Growiri! 


V— Commercial  Orcharding 


HE  Missouri  valley  country 
is  a  very  large  territory  of 
rich  agricultural  lands, 
centrally  located  in  the 
United  States,  east  and  west,  and 
possesses  market  advantages  that 
make  it  one  of  the  most  accessible 
distributing  centers  for  the  crops 
produced  of  any  district  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  the  matter  of  fruit  grow- 
ing, this  section  of  country  has  de- 
veloped great  possibilities  in  almost 


conditions  and  methods  and  aim;, 
do  everything  that  the  best  skill  ar 
intelligence  of  the  country  can  su: 
gest  to  give  the  soil  and  the  tree  tl 
best  possible  care;  he  prunes  an 
sprays  with  intelligence  and  skil 
and  he  cultivates  through  the  entii 
season  with  such  fidelity  as  will  gh 
his  trees  the  very  best  chance  t 
grow  the  largest  crops  of  fruit,  an 
of  the  very  best  quality. 

Before    the    harvest    season  ai 


Twelve- Year-Old   Grimes   Golden  Tree  in  Orchard  of  A.  M.  Shubert, 

Shubert,  Neb. 


every  line  produced  in  the  United 
States,  except  the  citrus  fruits. 

The  development  of  the  commer- 
cial orcharding  industry  here  has 
been  slow,  as  a  general  proposition, 
due  largely  to  the  general  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil  in  all  lines  of  agri- 
cultural and  farm  crop  operations. 
The  commercial  orchard  is  just  be- 
ginning to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  horticulturist,  the  tree  grower, 
the  man  who  has  the  disposition  and 
inclination  to  care  for  the  orchard. 
Old  orchards  that  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  grain  and  live  stock  farm- 
ers, and  were  permitted  to  drift  into 
decline,  are  now  being  revived,  reju- 
venated by  the  processes  of  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivation  and  fertilizing, 
until  the  orchard  acreage  of  the 
greater  portion  of  this  district  is  at- 
taining a  condition  of  health  and 
vigor  that  means  a  profitable  indus- 
try in  fruit  production. 

There  are  now  thousands  of  acres 
of  producing  apple  orchard  scattered 
throughout  each  of  the  various 
states  embraced  in  this  district  that 
are  yielding  immense  crops  of  as 
fine  apples  as  are  put  onto  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  selling  at  top  prices. 
The  quality  of  the  apple  grown  in 
this  section  cannot  be  excelled,  and 
the  selling  ability  of  the  apple  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
skill  of  the  orchardist  in  handling 
the  crop  from  the  orchard  to  the 
market.  Here  is  where  the  western 
fruit  grower  excels  the  eastern  pro- 
ducer. 

The  western  grower  confines  him- 
self to  fruit  growing  alone.  He  de- 
pends upon  his  orchard  for  his  liv- 
ing and  for  his  profit;    he  studies 


proaches,  the  western  apple  grow, 
is  ready  waiting  for  the  time  to  con 
mence    picking;     every  detail 
preparation  is  arranged  in  advan 
The  picking  is  performed  in  vie -a 
avoiding  any  bruise  or  injury  th 
will  in  the  least  injure  the  applj 
appearance      or     keeping  qualii: 
Everything  is  sorted  and  graded  u 
according  to  size  and  appearand 
wrapped  and  boxed,  and  durin; 
this  process  carefully  handled.  Wh 
does  the  western  apple  grower  us 
so  much  precaution    and    care  i 
handling  his  fruit?     Because  he  ha 
to  compete  with  the  eastern-grow 
apple,  plus  the  freight  rate,  and  th 
is  so  high  that  he  is  handicapped  i 
reaching  a  market  and  must  sell  o 
a  -basis   of  superior     quality,  an. 
thereby  get  a  higher  price  in  ord< 
to  compete  with  the  trade. 

The  eastern  apple  is  usually 
cheaper  handled  apple  than  tl 
western  apple,  often  barreled  or  sol: 
in  bulk.  The  farm  orchard  r« 
resents  a  cheap,  low  grade  < 
fruit,  owing  to  careless  handling  ai 
inattention  to  the  demands  of  tl 
market.  While  the  demand  here 
the  commercial  orcharding  industi 
does  not  necessarily  require  an  e 
pert  horticulturist  to  succeed,  it  doi 
demand  business  sense  and  an  o 
servance  of  the  customary  treatmei 
of  the  orchard,  in  season,  in  ord< 
that  a  crop  be  procured.  The  app 
crop  of  the  farm  orchard  is  fr 
quently  sold  on  the  trees  for  a  lun 
sum,  and  the  purchaser  handles  tl 
harvesting.  With  the  horticulturi 
as  owner,  it  is  not  so;  there  is  : 
effort  to  get  all  the  crop  is  wort 
following  it  up  even    to    the  co 
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kg  and  the  carrying  of  the  bar- 
or  boxed  apples  into  the  win- 
r  spring  season,   In  order  to 

the  highest  point  in  the  de- 

of  the  apple  trade, 
e  Missouri  valley  apple-growing 
ct    has    the  market  advantage 

the  western  apple  country, 
e  extent  of  the  freight  charges 
e  Missouri  river,  which  is  in  it- 
a  big  factor  in  profit,  approx- 
?ly  50  cents  per  box.  In  the 
er  of  original  outlay  in  the  es- 
;hing  of  the  commercial  or- 
1,  the  Missouri  valley  country 
s  the  best,  cheapest  and  most 
.antial  basis  of  any  country  in 
United  States.  It  has  a  quality 
nd  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
ra!  productivity,  in  ail  the  vari- 
lines  of  farm  crops.  There  is 
jugh  or  stone  land  to  be  taken 
this  proposition;  it  lays  well  for 
ration  and  drainage;  it  has  a 
and  inexhaustible  soil.  There 
i  waste  land,  and  every  foot  of 
and  can  be  used  for  crop  giow- 
nntfl  the  trees  become  of  bear- 
ige.    It  is  a  corn,  wheat,  oats, 

0,  alfalfa  and  general  crop  land, 
at  any  time  can  be  converted 
iy  of  the  uses  usual  to  the  high- 
levelopment  in  general  agricul- 

work.  It  is  not  a  soil  adapted 
nit  and  nothing  else;  no  better 
able    and    garden  soil  can  be 

1,  and  for  general  forestry  pur- 
i  there  is  no  district  or  country 
will  exeeed  the  farm  lands  of 
Iissouri  valley. 

e  commercial  orcharding  indns- 
»f    the  Missouri  valley  eonntry 
jeen  lost  sight  of  owing  to  the 
large  grain-growing  and  live 
industries  being  carried  on  by 
arming  interests;  in  fact,  the 
e  who  are  living  in  the  Mis- 
valley  do    not    appreciate  its 
advantages,  its  fruit  capabilities 
tB    present   fruit  attainments, 
are  so  used  to  eating  western 
s,  and  to  seeing  western  apples 
y   boxed   and   offered  in  their 
eta  for  sale,  that  they  have  ac- 
d    a    magnified    idea    of  the 
;rn    apple    industry,    and  an 
lly  reverse  and    erroneous  im- 
ion  of  the  standing  of  the  Mis- 
valley  country  in  fruit  prodnc- 

rew  examples  of  Nebraska  apple 
irds  win  serve  to  illustrate  that 
rommereial  orcharding  industry 
eing  maintained  and  that  the 
>ari  valley  is  capable  of  great 
opment  in  apple  growing, 
e  of  the  very  good  illustrations 
e  profitable  commercial  orchard 
ported  by  F.  P.  Spencer  of  Kan- 
1,  la.  Mr.  Spencer  has  forty 
i  of  Wtasap  and  Grimes  Golden 
ties.  The  191  2-  erop  was  l,t0» 
:1s  of  Wlnesap,  800  barrels  of 
es  Golden  and  1,000  barrels  of 
ther  varieties — .1,000  barrels  In 
of  good  merchantable  quality. 

total  value  of  the  crop  was 
<«.       This  orchard    hud  good 

and  treatment  In  spraying, 
rag,  etc.,  and  is  tn  healthy  eoo- 
n  and  free  from  Insect  pests,  it 

to  own  such  an  orchard.  Com- 
ial  orcharding  under  snch  a 
osltlon  is  a  grand  success. 

T.  8wan  of  Auburn,  Neb.,  has 
acres  of  orchard  seventeen  and 
teen  years  old,  strictly  of  com- 
>al  character  and  devoted  prac- 
ly  to  three  standard  market  va- 


rieties—  YVinosap,  Gano  and  Black 
Twig.  His  crop  of  1912  was  16,000 
bushels  of  Winesaps  and  10,000 
bushels  of  other  varieties.  He  has 
maintained  an  average  of  12,000 
bushels  for  the  last  five  years.  He 
ships  from  this  young  orchard  each 
fall  to  Chicago  for  storage  a  large 
portion  of  his  crop;  has  excellent 
storage  on  his  farm  for  3,000  bush- 
els or  more,  a  specially  constructed 
cave  that  gives  satisfactory  results. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  its  report  of  1909,  in  listing  the 
states  of  the  union  in  apple  produc- 
tion, gives  the  Pacific  states — Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  California — 
credit  with  a  combined  production  of 
apples  of  10,938,60  bushels,  and 
the  mountain  states — Montana, 
Idaho,     Wyoming,     Colorado,  New 


Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada-- 
a  combined  apple  crop  for  the  same 
year  of  5,718,000  bushels,  and  the 
Missouri  valley  states — Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas  and  Missouri — a 
combined  crop  of  21,393,000  bush- 
els, an  excess  over  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  the  eleven  western  states 
of  4,737,000  bushels,  thus  showing 
that  while  the  Missouri  valley  has 
not  made  any  distinct  effort  at  apple 
production,  it  has  the  opportunity 
and  possesses  the  advantage  of  great 
development  in  this  line  of  produc- 
tion. 

Expert  Farm  Teachers 
Johnson  county,  Missouri,  recently 
appropriated    $1,000  as    the  annual 
amount  required  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  a  farm  adviser,  thus  tak- 


ing advantage  of  the  offer  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
state  of  Missouri  to  duplicate  the 
sum  appropriated  by  the  counties  to 
hire  expert  farm  teachers. 

The  states  that  are  holding  back 
on  county  1  organization  of  some 
form  or  other  in  securing  expert  in- 
struction on  farm  and  crop  instruc- 
tion will  waken  up  to  the  fact,  be- 
fore very  long,  that  they  are  not  in 
sight  of  the  more  energetic,  progres- 
sive states.  The  country  is  moving 
rapidly,  just  at  this  time,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  agricultural  education,  and  it 
behooves  the  citizens  of  progressive 
ideas  and  progressive  ambitions  to 
be  on  the  move  in  organization  and 
establishment  of  means  for  making 
available  every  advantage  within 
their  reach. 


No-Rim- Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Nearly  Half  the  New  Cars 
Use  Goodyears 


Nearly  half  the  cars  which  are  built 
this  year  will  be  equipped  with  Good- 
year tires. 

At  the  New  York  Show,  nearly  half 
the  show  cars  had  Goodyear  equipment. 


Think  of  that — almost  as  many  Good- 
years  as  all  other  tires  together. 

And  far  more  cars  are  now  running 
on  Goodyears  than  on  any  other  tire 
in  the  world. 


What  Led  to  This  Condition? 


It  Is  well  to  ask  what  led  to  this 
condition. 

There  must  lie,  somewhere,  some 
Immense  economy.  For  men  in 
these  days  keep  good  track  of  tire 
mileage. 

And  the  result  is  this: 

In  the  post  year  alone. more  Good- 
year tires  have  been  sold  than  in  the 
previous  12  years  put  together. 

Two  Savings 

Two  features  in  No- Rim-Cat  tires 
mean  an  enormous  saving. 

One  is  the  device  which  makes 
rim-cutting  Impossible.  Without 
that  device — with  the  r»ld-type  tire— 
23%  of  all  tires  become  rim-cut. 

The  other  is  the  fact  that  these 
patent  tires  are  10%  BtMSBW. 

That  10%  oversize, under  average 


conditions,  adds  25%  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

Non-Skid  Treads 

Then  we  invented  a  Non-Skid 
tread  which  excels  every  other  non- 
skid. 

It's  a  double-thick  tread,  made  of 
very  tough  rubber,  tilled  with  deep- 
cut  blocks.  It  grasps  the  road-sur- 
face with  a  bull-dog  grip. 

This  thick,  tough  tread  is  im- 
mensely enduring.  And  the  blocks 
spread  out  so  the  strains  are  distrib- 
uted just  as  with  smooth-tread  tires. 

This  long-lived  Non-Skid  became 
at  once  the  favorite  Winter  Tire. 

Any  Man  Can  See 

Any  man  at  one  glance  can  see 

these  advantages. 


You  can  see  why  these  tires  can't 
rim-cut.  You  can  see  the  oversize. 
And  you  know  without  telling  that 
these  things  save  money. 

Then  this  tire,  remember,  is  the 
final  result  of  14  years  spent  in  tire 
building.  For  14  years  the  ablest 
of  experts  have  here  worked  to 
solve  your  tire  problems. 

About  2,000,000  Goodyear  tires 
have  now  been  tested  out.  As  a 
result,  these  tires  far  outsell  any 
other  tire  in  the  world. 

You  who  pay  tire  bills  should  find 
out  the  reason.  Make  a  test  of  No- 
Rim -Cut  tires 


Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book 
—  14th -year  edition.  It  tells  all 
known  ways  to  economize  on  tiret. 


YEAR 


AKKON,  Ol  HO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branche*  in  103  Principal  Citiaa  More  Sendee  Station*  Than  Any  Other  Tira 

We  Make  All  Kind,  of  Rubber  Tirei,  Tire  Acce.aori*.  and  Repair  OutfiU 
Main  Canadian  Offlca.  Torenta>,  On«.  -  Canadian  Faaterr.  aUw»>an»l1la.  On». 
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FREE  TR3AL, 


National  Rotary  Harrows  for  Plows 

It  will  surprise  you  to  know  tho  low  price  that  we  ai 
quoting  th»  first  ton  farmers  In  each  township  on  01 
famous  Rotary  Harrows  for  Plows,  to  quickly  introdiu 
them.  We  ri-fund  the  purchase  price  ami  pay  f rei^Ht. [j 
charges  if  not  satisfactory. 

75.000  in  use  and  sales  doubling  each  season. 
Pa.\s  for  itself  on  first  five  acres  plowed. 
Guaranteed  to  increase  yield  twenty  per  cent. 
The  new  way  of  harrowing  as  you  plow  proved  to  thel 
fanners  last  season  that  it  saves  time,  labor  and  money [ 
jn  preparing  the  seed-bed.    Write  us  today  for  special! 
Introductory  prices  and  circulars. 

NatEona!  Harrow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  Illinois! 


GROW  ROOT  CROPS 

for  Bigger  Live  Stock  Profits 


Leading  ****9*S2» V 
feeders  are  now  ^'^^^-IT"" 
substituting  Mangels  and  % 
other  roots  with  best  results  for 
part  of  the  grain  ration  of  stock. 
These  act  as  a  food  tonic  and  con- 
ditioner and  possess  great  feed 
Talue.   Mangels  per  acre  will  yie'd 
better  than  Corn  as  regards  total 
feed  value.   Vaughan*s  Seed  Store 
Is  U.  S.  headquarters  for  highbred 
Turnips,    Mangels  and  Carrots, 
few  Mangel  Barres  Sludstrup 
Introduced  by  Danish  Gov't  as 
world  record  holder  for  high  dry 
matter  content — real  feeding  value. 
Price  M  lb,  25c;  1  lb.  80c  postpaid, 
or  liberal  trial  packet,  free  booklet, 
"Root  Crops'*   and  seed 
catalog,  1Cc. 


VAUCSHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

DepU   O  31  to  33  W.  Randolph  $).,  Chicago,  l!3, 


Giant  Asters 

Did  you  ever  see  anything  mors  beautiful 
around  a  home  than  a  huge  bed  of 

Giant  Shaggy  Asters 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  have  just 
such  a  bed  this  summer,  so  write  today  mention- 
ing this  paper  and  we  will  send  you  at  once 

pksss«Free  Asters  IS' 

Also  our  New  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 
and  FARM  GUIDE  that  tells  you  how  to  Increase  Your 
Profits.  Farm  g. 

CONDON  BROS.  Seedsmen,      Rockford,  Hi. 


Aztec  Bean 


from  seed  found 
in  jar  buried 
with  mummies 
of  a  former  age, 
in  preh  i  s  toric 
cliff  dwellings! 
in  Verde  Valley 
Largrest  ed  i  ble 
bean  k  u  o  w  n ,- 
world's  greatest 
drought  resist- 
er;  average 
yield  SO  per  seed  a  table  luxury.  We 
control  total  1913  supply;  9  for  25c,  sil- 
ver, while  thev  last. 

AZTEC   BEAK    CO.,   Frescott,  Arizona. 


FOR  SALE--Pure  Bred  Seed  Grain 

Burt  Oats,  earliest  ripening  va'riety; 
also  Kherson — free  from  barley.  Write 
for  pikes. 

GEORGE   COUPLAKD,  Elgin,  *Teb. 


SEED  CORN 


Golden  Rqrw, 


Dent.  Nebraska  White  Prize  and  Silver  Mine. 
Gathered  early  and  dried  on  racks  in  our  furnace 
heated  seed  house.  Write  for  27tli  annual  price  list. 

XiEE  SMITH  &  SONS,  De  Soto,  Nebraska. 


Tlie  advertisers  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  are  worthy  of  your 
patronage.  Send  for  their  cata- 
logues now,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  and  give  them  an  order  for 
their  wares  as  often  as  possible,  men- 
tioning this  magazine  when  writing 


The  International  Lgg  -  Laying  Contest 

Barron's  Lnglish  White  Leghorns  5til!  in  the  Lead 


HE  completion  of  sixteen 
weeks  of  the  second  inter- j 
national  egg-laying  com- 
petition at  Connecticut 
Agricultural  college  finds  Thomas 
Barron's  English  White  Leghorns 
still  holding  the  lead  into  which 
they  jumped  at  the  outset  of  the 
second  year,  and  the  five  White  Leg- 
horns entered  by  Barron's  neighbor, 
Ed  Cam  of  Houghton,  England, 
which  occupy  the  other  half  of  the 
double  colony  house,  are  gradually 
falling  behind  the  Catforth  pullets. 
At  the  end  of  the  ninth  week  they 
were  but  nine  eggs  behind  Barron's 
and  were  laying  more  heavily  and 
seemed  likely  to  crawl  ahead,  but 
the  pen  of  the  man  whose  pullets 
led  the  first  year  for  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  braced  up  and 
now  are  thirty  eggs  ahead  of  their 
nearest  rivals.  Their  total  for  the 
sixteen  weeks  is  334  eggs  of  mar- 
ketable size  and  quality,  and  Cam's 
trrds  have  laid  304. 

This  second  contest  is  a  Leghorn 
affair  and  the  birds  of  that  breed 
have  surprised  everybody  with  their 
winter  laying,  though  the  weather 
has  not  been  as  severe  this  year  as 
during  the  winter  weeks  of  the  first 
competition.  The  pen  in  third  place 
in  total  production  is  that  of  George 
H.  Schmitz  of  Chicago,  Buff  Leg- 
horns which  have  done  some  re- 
markable laying.  Their  total  score 
for  the  sixteen  weeks  is  2  71,  which 
is  six  eggs  ahead  of  the  265  which 
have  been  laid  by  another  pen  en- 
tered by  Ed  Cam,  White  Wyan- 
dottes. 

The  leading  individual  layer  is  not 
a  Leghorn,  however,  but  one  of  the 
birds  in  this  pen  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes  from  Ed  Cam's  poultry  yards. 
Mr.  Cam  seems  to  excel  not  only  in 
the  Mediterranean  breed,  but  in  one 
which  is  distinctively  American.  In 
sixteen  weeks  his  "Wyandotte  which 
leads  the  single  layers  deposited  in 
the  trap,  nests  seventy-eight  eggs,  an 
average  of  4.875  eggs  per  week — 
which  was  just  about  the  average  of 
the  winning  individual  in  the  first 
contest.  A  Barred  Plymouth '  Rock 
in  the  pen  of  J.  W.  Miller,  Shire- 
manstown,  Pa.,  started  out  in  the 
lead  and  laid  twenty-two  eggs  in 
November,  led  for  each  week  in  De- 
cember and  finished  that  month 
with  a  score  of  forty-two;  but  she 
fell  off  for  a  week  or  two  and  in  the 
ninth  week  the  Cam-  bird  took  the 
lead,  and  has  held  it  since. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  week 
one  of  the  Barron  White  Leghorns 
tied  Cam's  Wyandotte  at  sixty-eight 
eggs,  but  the  next  week  dropped 
back  to  second  place,  one  egg  behind 
the  seventy-three  recorded  for  the 
leader.  Another  in  the  same  pen  is 
in  third  place,  with  seventy-four 
eggs  for  sixteen  weeks,  and  there 
are  numerous  others  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  even  a  slight  slump  in 
the  work  of  the  English  Wyandotte. 

The  monthly  prize  medal  scores 
bring  the  Leghorns  in  again.  The 
Barron  pen  won  for  November,  with 
ninety-three  eggs,  with  the  White 
Leghorns  of  Ed  Cam  and  Smith 
Bros.,  Addingham,  Pa.,  tied  for  sec- 


ond place,  at  seventy-five,  and  White 
Orpingtons  from  White  Acres  Poul- 
try Ranch,  Three  Tuns,  Pa.,  third, 
sixty-seven  being  the  record. 

The  month  of  December  ended 
with  an  entirely  new  set  of  winners, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cam  Leg- 
horns, which  took  first  honors,  with 
ninety-six  eggs,  the  highest  monthly 
score  thus  far.    Schmitz's  Buff  Leg- 


but  it  was  not  exceeded.  In 
first  contest  it  was  before  the  i 
teenth  week,  by  the  pen  Dr.  Fritc 
had  entered  then,  which  laid  twei 
nine  eggs  in  the  fourteenth  we' 
In  the  first  contest  it  did  not  rem 
for  the  sixteenth  week  to  come 
fore  a  single' bird  laid  an  egg  a  i 
for  a  week,  but  this  was  not  & 
until  the  sixteenth  week  this  tii 


Leading  Pen  of  English  Leghorns   and  One  of  the  Feeding  Devices 


horns  were  second,  at  ninety,  and 
White  Leghorns  from  the  Braeside 
Poultry  Farm,  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
ranked  third  for  the  month,  laying 
eighty-nine  eggs. 

January  showed  what  the  Buff 
Leghorns  of  Mr.  Schmitz  were  capa- 
ble of  in  cold  weather,  his  pen  tak- 
ing first  place  for  the  month,  with 
ninety-one  eggs  laid.  Second  place 
for  the  first  month  in  1913  brought 


when  a  White  Orpington  in  the  H 
of  hens  left  in  from  the  first  y 
by  Gilbert  &  Moore,  Lansdowne,  1, 
laid  seven  eggs. 

Not  until  the  sixteenth  week,  a , 
did  a  single  bird  lay  two  eggs  in  t| 
day  this  time;  in  the  first  year  ej 
eral  individuals  had  done  that  e 
lier.  This  time  the  first  bird  to  I 
two  marketable  eggs  in  one  day, 
at  9  a.  m.  and  the  other  at  1:45. 


Barred  Plymouth    Rock    Pullet     Which  Mas  Done  Notable  Layin; 


in  another  new  record-holder  and 
another  breed,  the  Single-Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Fritchey,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  laying 
but  one  egg  less  than  Schmitz's  Leg- 
horns. Barron's  pen  took  third 
honors,  with  eighty-nine  eggs. 

Barron's  quintette  also  has  the 
honor  of  setting  the  high  weekly 
score  for  the  first  sixteen  weeks, 
twenty-six  eggs,  in  the  sixth  week. 
The  pen  has  equaled  this  since  and 
numerous  other  pens    have  lately, 


m.,  was  a  Black  Orpington  in  * 
pen  of  Luis  B.  Svvitzer,  Southp  • 
Conn.  Neither  this  nor  the  W!!> 
Orpington  pen  mentioned  just  r 
viously  is  a  high  stand  pen. 
.  The  total  production  of  eggs  a 
the  second  contest  considerably 
runs  that  for  the  early  weeks  of  je 
first  affair,  however.  Out  of  e 
first  sixteen  weeks  only  five  he 
shown  a  weekly  total  below  that  * 
the  corresponding  week  in  the  f« 
contest,  and  from  the    first  wfc 
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i en  the  number  of  eggs  laid  was 
)re  than  twice  the  total  for  the 
st  week  of  the  first  year,  the  ex- 
38  has  been  considerable.  At  the 
d  of  the  sixteenth  week  the  total 
gs  of  marketable  size  and  quality 
d  by  the  ninety-nine  pens  laying 
is  12,564,  which  is  about  a  thou- 
ud  more  than  the  figure  for  the 
me  period  in  the  first  competition, 
,701. 

It  was  some  time  before  some  of 
i  single  pens  of  fancy  varieties, 
ch  as  Blue  Andalusians,  Black  Or- 
lgtons,  White-Laced  Red  Cornish 
d  Silver  Wyandottes,  took  to  lay- 
%,  but  every  pen  but  one  of  the 
ndred  entries  is  now  hard  at 
»rk.  That  one  is  the  pen  of  But- 
•cups  from  the  yards  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
ndes,  Stillwater,  N.  J. 
Until  the  averages  of  the  pens  of 
s  different  breeds  are  reached  the 
lode  Island  Reds  have  not  shown 

strongly  in  this  second  year's  lay- 
?,  as  will  be  noticed,  but  when  the 
;ures  which  show  the  steady  lay- 
5  abilities  of  the  different  breeds 
me  to  our  attention  the  Reds  go 
•  in  advance  of  all  the  others, 
ere  are  eight  pens  of  Single  Comb 
ids  entered,  and  they  have  laid  an 
erage  of  170.875  eggs  in  the  first 
teen  weeks;  the  five  pens  of  Rose 
mb  Reds  have  averaged  13  8  eggs 
r  pen,  and  this  makes  the  com- 
led  average  pen  total  of  all  the 
lode  Island  Reds  158  eggs. 
This  is  far  above  the  average  pro- 
ction  per  pen  in  any  other  breed, 
xt  to  it  come  the  Wyandottes, 
lich  have  laid  an  average  total  of 
3.87  for  fifteen  pens  in  sixteen 
eks.  The  fact  that  there  are 
•re  Leghorns  than  any  other 
;ed,  and  a  considerable  number 
»re  than  in  the  first  competition, 
s,  doubtless,  something  to  do  with 
j  fact  that  they  rank  lower.  The 
•ty-seven  pens  of  all  varieties  of 
ghorns  have  laid  an  average  of 
7,  eggs  each  for  the  first  four 
lar  months  of  the  competition 
ir.  Below  them  are  the  seven 
as  of  Orpingtons,  at  119.57,  and 
?  thirteen  Plymouth  Rock  fives, 
tta  an  average  per  pen  of  107. 
The  averages  per  pen  for  the  six- 
mth  week  throw   additional  light 

the  breed  standings,  however, 
e  Single  Comb  Reds  are  well  in 
8  lead,  with  eighteen  and  three- 
arter  eggs  per  pen  for  that  week, 
t  the  Rose  Comb  Reds  are  behind 

others  but  the  Leghorns,  at  only 
teen  eggs  per  pen  for  that  week, 
e  forty-seven  pens  of  all  varieties 
Leghorns  averaged  14.96  cgg3  ( ;r 
8  sixteenth  week.  The  general 
erage  for  Rhode  Island  Reds  is 
v-enteen,  and  the  same  for  the  Or- 
lgtons,  while  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
d  17.3  eggs  per  pen  that  week, 
d  the  Wyandottes  17.2. 
It.  will  be  noted  that  conditions  in 
e  International  competition  vary 
nsiderably  from  those  in  the  Mis- 
url  contest,  where  a  pen  of  ten 
llets  from  Barron's  remarkable 
hite  Leghorn  si  rain  Is  well  Ji  h «•'>  <l 

all  other  pens,  but  (tie  pens  which 
nin  after  are  from  varying  breeds 
d  varieties,  with  the  Orpingtons 
owing  up  far  better  Minn  thf-y  are 

Connecticut. 


It  Pays  to  Hog  Fence  the  Farm 


At  the  price  at  which  woven  wire 
fencing  may  now  be  bought  by 
every  farmer,  it  will  pay  him  in  the 
end  to  make  all  his  fences  hog 
tight.  In  doing  this  it  will  not  pay 
him  to  fool  around  with  a  narrow 
fence.  The  woven  fence  should  not 
be  less  than  three  feet  high  and  then 
barbed  wire  may  be  stretched  above 
this  to  make  the  fence  as  high  as 
desirable  for  holding  other  live 
stock.  When  this  is  done  the  farmer 
can  turn  his  hogs  loose  upon  the 
farm  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  gather  feed 
enough  in  addition  to  what  they 
would  otherwise  get,  to  produce 
growth  enough  in  a  short  time 
to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of 
fencing. 

The  farmer  then  would  be  able  to 
keep  his  stock  at  home  so  that  they 
would  not  be  trespassing  on  his 
neighbors.  In  these  days  of  cholera 
infection,  it  is  almost  necessary,  and 
it    certainly    is    wisdom    on  the 


part  of  the  farmer  to  keep  his  hogs 
on  his  own  land. 

When  the  grain  has  been  taken 
from  the  harvest  field,  the  hogs  can 
then  be  turned  into  the  stubble  and 
will  gather  up  and  make  economic 
use  of  all  the  scatterings.  On  some 
farms,  the  hogs  would  gather 
enough  from  this  one  source  to 
make  up  the  balance  of  extra  ex- 
pense in  building  such  fences. 

With  such  a  fence,  the  ordinary 
farmer  can  then  keep  a  few  sheep 
and  gradually  grow  into  the  sheep 
business,  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
sheep  industry  develops.  There  is 
no  live  stock  on  the  farm  that  pays 
as  well  as  sheep  when  they  are 
properly  handled.  They  clean  up 
the  weeds,  being  natural  browsers 
rather  than  grazers,  and  in  the 
field  utilize  feed  that  would  other- 
wise not  be  made  profitable  or  pro- 
ductive. 

It  is  stated  that  the  ordinary 
farmer  is  a  poor  investor:    Here  is 


a  chance  for  a  small  investment  that 
will  return  a  large  profit. 


Looking  for  Business 

A  temperance  lecturer  was  en- 
thusiastically denouncing  the  use  of 
all  intoxicants. 

"I  wish  all  the  beer,  all  the  wine, 
and  a'l  the  whisky  in  the  world,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,"  he  said. 

Hastily  Pat  arose  to  his  feet. 

"Sure,  and  so  do  I,  sor,"  he 
shouted.  "I  wish  every  bit  of  it  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

As  they  were  leaving  the  hall  the 
lecturer  encountered  Pat. 

"I  certainly  am  proud  of  you,"  he 
said.  'It  was  a  brave  thing  for  you 
to  rise  and  say  what  you  did.  Are 
you  a  teetotaler?" 

"No,  indade,  sor,"  answered  Pat. 
I'm  a  diver." 


Sensible  Advice 

Bill — What  are  you  carrying  a 
cane  for? 

Jim — I'm  having  a  deuce  of  a 
time  with  water  on  the  knee. 

Bill — Why  don't  you  try  wearing 
pumps? — Lippincott's. 


AMERICAN 


ORIGINAL  AND 

GENUINE 


Some  people  are  almost    as  ku- 
rfluous  as-  a  musical  conductor  Is 
a  rubber  band. 


Alio  mskcra   of   the   old    and    reliable   AniprUin  Halo  Tien. 


Electrify  Your  Farm! 
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Electrify  your  farm  and  save  hours  of  time, 
miles  of  steps  and  a  big  pile  of  dollars.  The 
power,  convenience  and  luxury  of  electricity  can 
be  at  hand  all  the  time — summer  or  winter,  rain 
or  shine— If  you  use  a  few  French  Dry  Batteries. 

They  Help  All 


Just  the  pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  and  presto/  the  gasoline  and  automobile 
engine  is  started;  both  party  and  exchange  lines 
of  the  telephone  are  working;  gates  and  doors 
are  opened;  call  bells  are  rung  and  scores  of 
other  duties  are  performed.  Everyone  In  the 
family  will  benefit  by  the  use  of  a  few 


Made  in 
Maditon 


Think  of  having  electricity  "on  tap"  all  the  timet 
Father,  instead  of  fussing  with  a  dangerous  kero- 
sene lantern  in  the  dark  barn,  now  simply  pushes 
the  button  of  an  electric  flasher.  Mother  doesn't 
stumble  down  the  dark  cellar  stairs  risking  life 
and  limb  any  longer.  She  "switches  on"  a  light 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  goes  her  way  in 
safety.  A  telephone  between  the  house  and  the 
barn  is  a  great  convenience. 

The  mail-carrier  can  press  a  button  on  the  mail- 
box 'way  out  on  the  road,  which  rings  a  bell  in  the 
house  telling  the  folks  that  there's  some  mail  in 
the  box.  These  and  dozens  of  other  helps  are 
yours  with  French  Dry  Batteries. 

Get  the  Genuine 

If  you  want  a  battery  that  will  deliver  a  strong  cur- 
rent for  a  long  time,  insist  on  the  genuine  French  Bat- 
tery—the dry-cell  battery  with  an  army  of  satisfied 
users  Poor-quality  batteries  give  weak  current  for  a 
short  time  and  then  **peter  out"  entirely.  Don't  take 
chances!  Your  dealer  will  tell  you  the  particular 
French  Battery  you  need.  If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  French  Dry  Batteries  and  how  they  can  help  you 
do  your  farm  work,  send  your  name  and  address r  1  a 
postal.  Write  today.  (3? 


Mexico's  New  Oil  Fields  Yield  Vast  Amount 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


A  Kitchen  Engine 

You  know  the  many  different  jobs 
you  can  find  around  the  farm  for  a 

Rumely-Falk  Kerosene  Engine 

3  b.p. 

Your  wife  needs  one  around 
the  house  as  badly  as  you  do  on 
the  farm.  This  3  h.  p.  Engine 
will  help  wash  the  clothes,  split 
the  wood,  pump  the  water, 
and  run  the  cream  separator. 

It's  simple — a  child  can  tend  it.  Feed 
it,  start  it,  leave  it— it  runs  itself.  In- 
stantly adjusts  itself  to  any  load  with- 
out jarring.  Safe — burns  kerosene. 

A  steady  running  machine,  without 
a  bad  habit.  Better  than  a  hired  man 
— never  leaves,  never  gets  sick. 

Send  for  Data-Book,  No.  1 1 8a,  on 
Rumely-Falk  Kerosene  Engines,  and  ask 
the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
LA  PORTE.  IND.  568 


WOULD  YOU 

Show  this  wholly  visible  Type, 
writer  to  year  friends  and  let 
them  see  wherein  it  excelll 
any  $100  Typewrite! 
made,  if  we  would  send  one 
to  you  Free  of  One  Cent 
of  Cost  for  you  *o  keep 
forever  as    your  Own? 
Then  on  a  postal  card,  or  in  a 
letter  to  oi,  aimplyaay:  Mail 
particulars. 

EMERSON  TYPEWRITER  CO..  But  1132  Woodstock,  Illinois, 


AMPICO — This  will  soon  be 
the  chief  oil  port  of  the 
world.  It  lies  in  the  heart 
of  oil  lands  which  are  now 
producing  200,000  barrels  of  petrol- 
eum a  day,  and  great  oil  tanks  are 
going  up  which  will  hold  a  supply  of 
millions  of  barrels.  Tampico  is  sit- 
uated a  little  back  from  the  coast, 
half  way  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
Rio  Grande  river;  it  lies  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Panuco  and  Tamesi 
rivers,  and  it  has  a  harbor  so  deep 
that  the  biggest  ocean  steamers  cm 
land.  The  wharves  and  jetties  and 
other  harbor  improvements  were  de- 
signed and  built  for  the  Mexican 
government  by  American  engineers, 
and  they  have  cost  millions.  The 
port  is  3,000  miles  from  New  York, 
4,800  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  a 
little  more  than  5,000  miles  from 
Hamburg,  and  tank  steamers  will 
soon  be  carrying  oil  from  here  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Who  Own  the  Wells 
The  rivers,  which  join  just  above 
Tampico,  flow  through  the  oil  fields, 
and  during  the  last  year  eighty  steel 
tanks  have  been  built  on  their  banks, 
all  being  on  deep  water.  About 
thirty  of  these  tanks  belong  to  the 
Pearson  syndicate,  or  Mexican  Eagle 
Oil  company,  and  the  same  company 
is  putting  up  refineries  here.  It  is 
a  British  syndicate,  backed  by  the 
Pearsons,  which  has  also  large  inter- 
ests in  Mexican  railways,  electric 
plants  and  mines.  Its  oil  branch  has 
a  paid  up  capitalization  of  $25,000, 
000,  and  the  market  value  of  the 
stock  is  twice  that  amount.  It  has 
altogether  more  than  a  half-million 
acres  of  oil  land. 

The  Waters-Pierce  company  was 
until  lately  a  branch  of  the  Standard 
Oil  company;  it  has  large  interests, 
including  storage  tanks  on  the  riv- 
ers. And  then  we  have  the  Mexican 
Petroleum  company,  which  is  largely 
controlled  by  California  oil  men;  it 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,- 
000,000,  and  it  owns  something  like 
700,000  acres  of  land,  much  of  which 
is  still  unexplored.  One  of  the 
Mexican  Petroleum  company's  wells 
has  been  producing  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  although  only  par- 
tially opened,  it  turns  out  2  5,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  This  company 
is  now  erecting  storage  tanks  near 
Tampico,  while  the  Texas  company 
is  doing  likewise  on  a  tract  of  land 
of  about  1,000  acres  opposite  this 
port.  The  latter  company  has  al- 
ready constructed  a  temporary  wharf 
and  is  shipping  oil  to  the  United 
States  ports. 

The  New  Oil  Territory 

These  new  oil  fields  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  Mexican 
gulf.  The  profitable  wells  are  scat- 
tered all  the  way  from  here  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  oil  has  been  found  in  pay- 
ing quantities  farther  south  and  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
exact  width  of  the  territory  is  not 
defined,  but  they  are  striking  oil 
sixty  miles  back  from  the  sea,  and 
the  region  in  which  the  prospecting 
is  going  on  is  said  to  be  about  as 
large  as  the  state  of  Illinois  and  over 
a  distance  twice  as  large  as  the  state 


of  Massachusetts  wells  have  already 
been  sunk.  In  many  places  oil  has 
been  struck  at  400  or  500  feet,  but 
the  best  wells  are  much  deeper,  and 
the  great  gushers  have  come  from 
a  depth  of  1,800  or  2,000  feet. 
Big  Mexican  Gushers 
Take,  for  instance,  gusher  No.  4, 
or  the  Potrero  del  Liano  No.  4, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  110,000  bar- 
rels a  day;  that  well  belongs  to  the 
Pearson  <_/ndicate,  and  I  have  just 
had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  engineers 
who  has  to  do  with  its  working.  The 
hole  was  bored  three  years  ago. 
When  the  oil  was  struck  it  burst 
forth  in  a  great  stream,  which  rose 
to  a  height  of  400  feet,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  spout  for  more  than  three 
months  before  it  could  be  controlled. 
During  that  time  it  was  pouring 
forth  petroleum  at  the  rate  of  5,000 
barrels  an  hour,  and  it  covered  the 
whole  country  with  oil;  it  filled  the 
rivers  and  lakes  and  contaminated 
the  streams.  Thousands  of  cattle 
were  lost  from  the  fact  that  the  oil 
covered  their  grazing  places  and 
they  could  not  get  fresh  water.  Acres 
of  oil  flowed  out  to  the  sea,  and  the 
Mexican  gulf  had  a  coating  of  oil 
for  300  miles  along  this  part  of  its 
coast. 

Lake  of  Oil 

In  their  efforts  to  save  the  oil  the 
Pearsons  dug  a  lake,  or  reservoir, 
covering  several  acres,  and  ran  the 
petroleum  into  it.  The  lake  had  a 
capacity  of  over  3,000,000  barrels, 
and  it  took  just  twenty-eight  days 
to  fill  it.  That  lake  is  still  full  of 
oil,  and  there  are  guards  who  watch 
it  day  and  night  for  fear  of  fire.  The 
vegetation  about  the  shores  has  been 
cut  back  to  a  distance  of  300  feet, 
and  electric  lights  are  kept  burning 
every  night  to  aid  in  guarding  the 
oil.  I  am  told  that  the  oil  is  fast 
deteriorating;  some  of  it  is  caking, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  will 
be  worth  a  great  deal  when  the  time 
comes  for  it  to  be  exported  or  sent 
to  the  refineries. 

The  great  gusher  is  now  under 
control.  The  engineers  succeeded 
in  putting  on  caps  after  this  flow  of 
three  months,  and  it  is  now  con- 
nected with  a  pipe  line  which  carries 
it  off  to  the  tanks  and  the  coast. 
Oil  Flame  Two  Thousand  Feet  High 

Another  enormous  gusher  was  the 
Dos  Bocas,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Gcronimo  river,  sixty-seven 
miles  south  of  here.  This  was  struck 
at  1,800  feet  on  July  4,  1910,  and  it 
produced  the  greatest  fireworks  that 
have  ever  been  seen  on  Independence 
day.  The  oil  came  forth  at  the  rate 
of  about  4,000  barrels  an  hour  al- 
most immediately,  and  caught  fire 
from  the  boiler  of  one  of  the  engines. 
It  then  sent  up  an  enormous  column 
of  smoke  and  flame,  which  reached, 
it  is  said,  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  the 
flame  measuring  from  forty  to  sev- 
enty-five feet  in  width:  that  flame 
lasted  for  over  two  months,  and  at 
night  it  could  be  seen  for  more  than 
200  miles  away  on  the  Mexican  gulf; 
it  illuminated  the  whole  country, 
and  newspapers  could  easily  be  read 
at  midnight  at  a  distance  of  seven- 
teen miles  away.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated tha.t  something  like  100,000 


barrels  of  oil  were  daily  consumed 
before  the  fire  was  put  out. 

An  enormous  amount  of  money 
was  spent  in  the  efforts  to  shut  off 
this  Dos  Bocas  well.  The  owners 
tried  everything  to  extinguish  tha 
flames,  but  it  was  only  when  the  salt 
water  of  some  subterranean  channel 
broke  through  that  they  were 
choked.  This  water  became  mixed 
with  the  oil  and  ruined  the  well.  I 
am  told  the  oil  still  flows  and  that 
there  is  a  lake  of  oil  and  water 
there  which  is  hot  now,  although 
the  fire  itself  has  disappeared. 

Another  well  is  the  Casiana  well, 
which  produces  2  4,000  barrels  a  day, 
and  scattered  over  the  field  are 
other  wells  which  are  running  from 
500  to  3,500  barrels  a  day. 

These  are  not  fairy  stories.  I  have 
before  me  a  report  of  the  United 
States  geological  survey  as  to  the 
big  gusher  of  110,000  barrels  daily 


IN    A  SHADOW 
Inveterate  Tea  Drinker  Feared 
Paralysis 


Steady  use  of  either  tea  or  coffee 
often  produces  alarming  symptoms, 
as  the  poison  (caffeine)  contained  in 
these  beverages  acts  with  more  po- 
tency in  some  persons  than  in  others. 

"I  was  never  a  coffee  drinker," 
writes  an  Illinois  woman,  "but  a  tea 
drinker.  I  was  very  nervous,  had 
frequent  spells  of  sick  headache  and 
heart  trouble  and  was  subject  at 
times  to  severe  attacks  of  bilious 
colic. 

"No  end  of  sleepless  nights — 
would  have  spells  at  night,  when  my 
right  side  would  get  numb  and  tin- 
gle like  a  thousand  needles  were 
pricking  my  flesh.  At  times  I  could 
hardly  put  my  tongue  out  of  my 
mouth  and  my  right  eye  and  ear 
were  affected. 

"The  doctors  told  me  I  was  liable 
to  become  paralyzed  at  any  time,  so 
I  was  in  constant  dread.  I  took  no 
end  of  medicine — all  to  no  good. 

'"The  doctors  told  me  to  quit  using 
tea,  but  I  thought  I  could  not  live 
without  it — that  it  was  my  only  stay. 
I  had  been  a  tea  drinker  for  twenty- 
five  years;  was  under  the  doctor's 
care  for  fifteen. 

"About  six  months  ago  I  finally 
quit  tea  and  commenced  to  drink 
Postum. 

"I  have  never  had  one  spell  of 
sick  headache  since  and  only  one 
light  attack  of  bilious  colic.  Have 
quit  having  those  numb  spells  at 
night,  sleep  well  and  my  heart  is 
getting  stronger  all  the  time."  Name 
given  upon  request. 

Postum  now  comes  in  concen- 
trated, powder  form,  called  Instant 
Postum.  It  is  prepared  by  stirring 
a  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water,  adding  sugar  to  taste,  and 
enough  cream  to  bring  the  color  to 
golden  brown. 

Instant  Postum  is  convenient: 
there's  no  waste,  and  the  flavor  is 
always  uniform.  Sold  by  grocers 
everywhere. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  mailed  for  gro- 
cer's name  and  2-cent  stamp  for 
postage.  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


March  22,  1913 
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acity;  It  was  drilled  under  the 
ervlslon  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Hayes,  who 
merly  belonged  to  the  survey,  and 
had  left  the  discouraged  drillers, 
i  days  before  it  was  struck,  for  a 
i  into  the  country.  As  he  went 
ly  on  his  mule  he  told  them  that 
y  would  probably  reach  oil  within 
lve  feet  or  more.  He  had  only 
e  fifty  miles  and  the  drill  had 
e  down  seven  feet,  when  the  oil 
gas  threw  the  tools  out  of  the 
1  and  it  began  to  flow  at  a  10,- 


come  from  an  entirely  different  field 
than  the  Dos  Bocas,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  connection  between 
the  giant  reservoir  which  feeds  it 
and  thai  which  supplies  the  Dos  Bo- 
cas. The  pressure  of  the  lake  must 
be  enormous,  as  may  be  seen  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  threw  a  col- 
umn of  heavy  crude  oil  as  big  around 
as  a  nail  keg  more  than  300  feet 
into  the  air. 

Oil  wells  like  these  are  very 
streams  of  gold.     I  am  told  that  the 


1'he  Great  Oil  Lake  Near  Tampico  Which  Contains  3,500,000  Bar- 
rels of  Oil.  This  Lake  is  Guarded  Day  and  Night  for  Pear 
of    Fire.     It  is  Still  Full  of  Oil 


-barrel  rate;  It  steadily  increased, 
hin  twenty-four  hours  the  flow 
20,000  barrels.    The  next  day  it 
30,000  barrels,  and  the  gain  con- 
led  until  it  reached  160,000  bar- 
,  after  which  it  subsided  to  its 
sent  flow,  which  it  has  kept  up 
three  years.    The   well    has  a 
5sure  of  over  800  pounds  to  the 
are  inch  and  is  now  controlled  by 
it-inch  pipes,  which  carry  it  off 
the  tanks.' 

'his  is  said  to  be  the  largest  oil 
1  of  history.  The  Lucas  gusher 
Spindletop,  Tex.,  flowed  75,000 
rels  a  day  for  a  day  or  two,  and 

production  of  some  of  the  Rus- 
i  wells  is  reported  at  slightly  over 
i.OOO  barrels,  but  none  has  ap- 
ached  the  yield    of    big  gusher 

4. 

"he  Portrero  del  Liano,  or  big 
her,  is  supposed  to  have  tapped 
nighty  subterranean  lake  of  oil 
Ich  lies  something  like  2,000  feet 
ow  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  is 
ped  by  a  solid  shell  of  stone  300 
t  thick.  The  stone  shell  does  not 
ulre  iron  casing,  and  it  so  pro- 
ts  the  reservoir  that  the  top  can 
rer  cave  in. 
rhis  1b  said  to  be  the  first  well  of 

kind  which  has  ever  tapped  a 
e  of  petroleum  beneath  a  solid 
k  capping.  All  the  great  wells  of 
ssia  and  California  have  been  in 
t  formation,  and  they  have  had 
uble  with  cave-Ins,  fires  and  other 
3d  leaps  before  they  could  be  con-j 
lied  and  their  flow  cared  for.  This 
s  the  case  with  the  Dos  BocaH 
II,  which,  as  I  have  written, 
ight  fire  and  was  destroyed  also 

the  salt  water  rushing  In.  Even 
>uld  the  big  gusher  take  fire,  It 
uld  form  only  a  thin  column  of 
me,  which  could  be  extinguished 
:>ve  the  surface  and  the  flow  of 

preserved. 
The  big  gusher    Is    supposed  to 


The  Ever  Welcome  Smoke 

Ever  see  a  man  who  wasn't  glad  to  get  a 
pipeful  of 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 

If  he  doesn't  already  know  Velvet,  he  soon 
learns  that  it  is  the  best  tobacco  anyone  can 
ask  for. 

His  face  will  light  up  with 
pleasure  when  he  lights  up  a 
pipeful  of  this  refreshing  "no- 
bite"  Velvet. 

You  want  the  best  tobacco  going — 
something  you  will  enjoy  and  be  proud 
of.  So  slip  a  tin  of  Velvet  into  your 
pocket  today.    Your  dealer  keeps  it. 


2-ounce  1  fin 
tins  -  -  1  Ul" 

Also  in  one. 
pound  glass 
humidor  jars. 


oil  as  it  comes  forth  is  worth  here 
in  the  storage  tanks  about  58  cents 
a  barrel.  At  50  cents  a  barrel  the 
big  gusher,  if  it  could  be  allowed  to 
blow  at  its  full  capacity,  would  real- 
ize $55,000  a  day,  or  more  than 
$2,700  every  hour,  or  between  $40 
and  $50  every  minute,  day  and  night 
all  the  year  through.  That  is  one 
kind  of  gold  that  old  Mother  Earth 
is  now  spitting  out  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  big 
gusher  belongs  to  the  British. 

The  same  Pearson  company  has 
large  interests  all  over  Mexico;  it 
has  oil  wells  on  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec,  and  it  pumps  that  oil  to 
its  refinery  at  Minatitlan,  where 
there  is  a  branch  of  the  Tehuantepec 
National  railway.  That  oil  is  indeed 
intended  for  the  export  trade,  its  sit- 
uation giving  it  easy  access  to  the 
Pacific  ports  through  Salina  Cruz, 
while  t^'c  steamers  on  the  Atlantic 
side  '  e    loaded    at    its  own 

wl"  TT 

I  um  told  that  they  are  now  load- 
ing steamers  which  cannot  cross  the 
bar  at  Tuxpan,  near  here,  by  running 
six-inch  pipes  out  into  the  sea  to 
where  the  water  has  a  depth  of  sixty 
feet.  Here  the  tank  steamers  can 
catch  up  the  flexible  pipes  and  thus 
take  on  the  oil.  The  pipes  are  about 
one  mile  long,  and  they  are  con- 
nected with  ten  great  tanks  on  the 
shore,  each  of  which  holds  55,000 
barrels;  theso  tanks  are  filled  from 
1 1 1 r •  big  gusher  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  Ib  thirty-three  BUM 
away. 

A  New  Oil  Fleet 

I  hear  also  a  report  that  the  llam- 
'  Tg-American  line  will  put  on  :i 
fleet  of  oil  steamers  to  run  to  Tam- 
pico, and  that  It  only  awaitH  the 
building  of  enough  tanks  to  warrant 
It  a  constant  supply  of  freight  of  this 
character. 

(Copyright.  1913,  by  Trunk  (J.  ( 'nrp«-titor.j 


%#<fWaterlooBoY: 

'  jmReadyfortAeJfasAOnceMore'' 


OVER  30.000 
SOLD  YEARLY 


FORMONTH^V^AV^EE^ON^NT^^VERSO^^^^E^^^^ 
Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engines,  Farm  Tractors, 
Cream  Separators  and  Manure  Spreaders. 

Otlen  as  high  as  2,000  to  2,500  engines  behind  our  orders. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  forcing  our  enlarged 
factories  to  full  capacity  and  turning  out  2000  to  2500  and  more  complete  engines 
every  month.   We  have  just  completed  another  big  new  factory  which  GREATLY 
INCREASES  OUR  CAPACITY.    We  can  now  take  care  of  all  orders 
promptly  and  everybody  can  have  a  Waterloo  Boy 
this  season  who  wants  one  and  ORDERS  EARLY. 
The  Waterloo  Boy  has  earned  its  great 

\      success  by  giving  the  buyer  more  for  his  money  in  Power,  in 
^,\a^l  Service  and  in  Satisfaction  than  any  other  engine  on 
SaH^tjB  SB'l|,vjtevf  If   Fl   the  face  of  the  earth.    Every  machine  backed  by  our  5 
£&RK^9rS^W  '*"^»5ftr^Vrv?7  /  Jl1'  J    Year  Guarantee. 

Or  '  ■      V,  I J  .^""*:        It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.   Catalog  Free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 


Trojan  More-Corii'Sorfer% 

Wonderful  Time  Saving  Monej  Making  Invention  iff 


Increases  both  <|ii:il'ty  nnd  quantity,  KortHcorn  In 

Ikcr 


pi  i<  >•  (inlay 

W.  K.  VoorhrM.  Mir.  Stnndnrd  Mlrf.  Co..  405  Stnfr  St..  Cp 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 


IT  THROWS 
AND  BLOW&  " 


Mr  hanl.  nl  |.etferl|.in  ami  hliih  quality  of  material  mean 
Ioiik  Hie,  no  lint  ol|>o»er  ami  low  i.xl  nl  narration. 
Our  new  Htuatrate.l .  atalng  Bl»e«  (»•  t«  almolng 
how"  !»•  Wnnilrrful  I'aiw.  "  •—■■II  aa<e  tlma 
nn  I  money  at  .  lilting  I  line.  Semi  for  <  n|,y  Imlay. 

TAPEC  MACHINE  CO,  Bo>  4!>  SHORTSVII  I.E.  N  Y. 
20  nial rlliatl nai  MM  In  Ilia  U.  I. 


IK  PATENTS 


lj»t,tlt<h  4wla»w»«htioii,  hnrnn««. 
With  l.ieaal  lleh  liao  wainir  marl,, no.  I 
Wtt*vl  Vhrotul  trv*.  rltnin|«i  lak»ii. 
W.  A.  tiacKenuo,  Z7I  Lloyd  lli.il.ln.il. 


,,na.  rtr.. 
'  f..r  II  nt)! 


.Vn.ip  nun 
HI.  l»ula,  Ma 


Tlmt  Protort  nnil  P«T 

I  Hltrli  I.  ■•'  M'i'IPl 

for  Snilti-ll 

BOOKS.  Al'\  I'  K  nnd  SEARCH  I  FREE 
W  AT:. ON  E.  COLEMAN.  CHtpnt  Lawyer, 
Waalilnifton,  D.  C. 


THESE  SIGNS  MEAN  TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  THE  UNITED 


STATES  AN  EVEN  CHANCE  TO  BUY  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
AT  BETTER  PRICES  AND  BETTER  TERMS  THAN  BUY- 
INC  TRUST  MADE  GOODS  FROM  LOCAL  TRUST  AGENTS. 


O.  X.  C.  LINES  ABE  AS  GOOD  AS 
EVERY  CLAIM  MADE  TOR  THEM 


THE  FAMOUS  FLYING  SWEDE  LINE 

added  to — increased — brought  down-to-date — and  offered  to  you  direct 
from  the  manufacturer,  who  was  once  a  farmer,  and  who  knows  the 
farmer's  wants — knows  the  farmer's  many  problems  and  hardships — 
and  is  now  in  position  to  help  and  assist  the  farmer  by  offering  him 
modern  implements,  the  prices  of  which  are  not  established  by  any 
trust   but  are  based  upon  actual  values.    And,  further,  one  who  is 


INDEPENDENT  OF  ANY  TRUST  OR  COMBINATION. 

THE  FLYING  SWEDE  TWO-ROW  CULTIVATOR  y> y  \\*RE  THE  ™$T$  W|TH  Y0U  0R  flRE  THEY 

AGAINST  YOU?     STOP  AND  THINK ! 

If  they  were  with  you  they  would  recog- 
nize all  of  your  requirements  and 
would   supply  you  with  your 
goods  at  as  reasonable  a 
rice  as  is  possible.  But, 

by  their  or- 
ganizations 
they  have 


is  well  known  all  over  the  territory  where 
ccrn  is  listed  and  does  not  need  an  intro 
duetion  to  the  farmers.  For  the  bene 
fit  of  those  who  have  the  older 
machines,  we  have  arranged 
to  carry  a  large  stock 
of  repairs  at  our 
transfer  house* 
and  can  supply 
your  needs 
promptly.  Send 
for  a  repair  list 
so  you  will  know 
how    to  order 
and  we  will  ship 
by  Parcel  Post 
the  day  we  get 
the  order  at  the 
transfer  house. 

5,000  FLYING  SWEDE  BUGGIES 

is  the  quantity  upon  which  we  have 
based  our  selling  price.  You  will 
need  a  buggy  this  year— why  not 

have  the  best  when  you  can  get  one  for 
such  a  small  amount.     If  not  convenient 
to  pay  cash,  we  will  extend  credit.    Get  a 
buggy  and  be  the  judge  for  yourself  as  to 
its  quality.    You  may  have  your  choice  of 
either  heavy  16-oz.  all  wool  broadcloth 
trimmings  or  genuine  leather,  just  as  you 
prefer.    Richly  and  handsomely  finished 
and  painted.    Latest  style  auto  seat  and 
top.     A  most  wonder- 
ful value  for  the  money 
invested.  F.  O.  B.  Kan- 
sas  City,    Wichita  or 
Council    Bluffs.  Cash, 

ONLY 


Set 
ready 
to  receive 
hay  from 
the   rake.  Notice 
how  simple  is  the 
construction,  yet 
at  the  same  time, 
how  strongly  built. 
With  this  Stacker, 
stacks  can  be  built 
2  5  to  30  feet  high 
and  up  to  35  feet 
in  lengtr  without 
having   to  handle 
one  f  o  r  k  f  u  1 1  of 
hay.  Friction 
rollers  on  all  the 
moving  parts 
make   of  it  one 
of  the  easiest  to 
operate.      F.  O. 
B.   Kansas  City, 
Wichita  or  Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 


c  o  n  t  inually  in 
creased  the  prices 
of  the  commodi- 
ties they  have  to 
sell.       And  by 
buying  trust  made  goods  you 
are  contributing  to  a  power 
that  is  detrimental  to  your 
welfare.     Why  not  stop  it 
before  it  gets  too    big  to 
handle.    Help  us  in  our  fight 
and  we  will  help  you. 


WE  CAN  ACTUALLY  ESTABLISH 

the  standard  prices  at  which  all  imple- 
ments must  be  sold  if  you  will  pull  with  us 
—help  us— co-operate  with  us.  We  can 
save  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  which  now 
go  to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  trust  organiza- 
tions. All  we  need  is  your  active  assistance.  We 
believe  in  our  goods — in  our  method  of  selling 
them — and  we  offer  them  to  you  firm  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  will  do  the  work  for  which  intended 

to  your  satisfaction  and 
that  they  are  really  as 
good  as  every  claim  made 
for  them.  We  offer  them 
at  such  prices  as  you  can 
afford  to  pay  and  when 
you  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  ready  cash,  we  are 
glad  to  extend  credit  to 
you. 


OUR  UPRIGHT  SWING- 

Our  stackers  have  given  such 
satisfaction  during  the  past  several 
years  that  it  proves  the  fact  that  it  is 
just  the  one  which  the   farmers  want. 
It  is  simple,  light,  strong  and  durable 
and  so  easy  to  operate,    therefore  the 
best  for  the  hay  field.    Nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.    The  entire  weight  is  only 
about    600    pounds.     Our   Stacker  haa 
proved  to  be  very  successful,  not  only  as  a 
stacker,  but  also  as  a  loader.    It  can  be  readily 
moved  from  one  place  to  another  without  be- 
ing taken  down  and  will  load  on  the  wagon 
as  fast  as  any  loader  in  use.    It  requires  less 
help  to  operate  and  any  ordinary  horse  can 
elevate  clear  to  the  top  any  load  you  can  put 
on  the  head.     In    buying    one    of  our 
Stackers  you  not  only  save  money  on  the 
first  cost,  but  you  get  two  machines  in 
one,    requiring    less    help  to 
operate — less  time  to  do  the 
work  and  less  repairs  to  keep 
in  order. 


ING  HAY  STACKER 

The  cut  on  the  right  shows 
the  Stacker  with  the  head  at 
the  top  ready  to  dump  on  the 

YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  BUY 
OBSOLETE  IMPLEMENTS 
MADE  BY  THE  TRUSTS 

Buy  your  implements  from  the  progres- 
sive manufacturer  —  who  gives  you 
better  goods  at  better  prices  and 
who  sells  upon  the  modern  method. 
The   manufacturer   who,  with 
the  courage    of    his  convic- 
tions, dares  to  stand  forth 
and  tell  you  openly  that 
he  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  trusts  and  their 
methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

Get  a  copy  of  our  new 
Catalog  No.  12  and  com- 
pare our  line  and  prices 
with  those  of  the  local 
trust  representatives. 


O'NEIL  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  LaSalle,  Illinois 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


Calculating  the  Date  of  taster 


By  Garrett  P.  Serviss 


T 


HE  great  Christian  festival 
of  Easter,  marking  the  an- 
niversary of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  falls  this 
year  within  one  day  of  its  earliest 
possible  date.  It  comes  on  Sunday, 
March  ^3.  Last  year  it  fell  on  Sun- 
day, April  7.  Some  years  it  occurs 
several  weeks  later  still. 

All  other  anniversaries  except 
Easter,  and  the  holy  days  associated 
with  it,  fall  on  a  fixed  day  of  each 
year,  and  people  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  what  is  called  the  ecclesi- 
astical calendar  are  often  greatly 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  wander- 
ing of  this  great  festival,  whose  ex- 
treme dates  may  be  as  much  as  five 
weeks  apart.  A  late  Easter  has 
more  flowers  and  more  sunshine: 
an  early  one,  like  that  of  the  present 
year,  sometimes  feels  the  last  chill 
of  the  departed  winter. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  varia- 
ble date  of  Easter  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  only  great  festival  in  Christian 
countries  that  depends  directly  upon 
the  monthly  motion  of  the  moon.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  affected  by  the 
yearly  motion  of  the  sun,  since  its 
date  is  governed  by  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, which  is  the  point  in  the  year 
when  the  sun  crosses  the  equator 
from  the  southern  into  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

But  the  year  and  the  month  are 
not  commensurable  lengths  of  time 
-—that  is  to  say,  there  is  not  an  even 
number  of  lunar  months  in  a  year. 
A  lunar  month  is  not  the  same  as  a 
calendar  month,  but  it  represents 
the  time  from  one  full  month  to  the 
next,  which  is,  on  the  average,  about 
twenty-nine  days,  ten  hour  and  forty- 
one  minutes.  A  year,  which  is 
measured  by  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun,  is  on  the  average  365  % 
days.  Now  this  cannot  be  divided 
by  the  period  of  a  lunar  month  with- 
out a  remainder.  In  consequence, 
a  full  moon  may  occur  at  any  time 
in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  month. 

But  the  rule  for  finding  the  date 
of  Easter  is  that  it  must  fall  upon 
the  Sunday  immediately  following 
the  first  full  moon,  which  occurs  on 
or  after  March  21,  which  is  the  reg- 
ular date  of  the  equinox. 

Last  year  the  first  full  moon  fol- 
lowing the  equinox  happr-nr-d  on 
April  1,  which  was  a  Monday.  The 
next  following  Sunday,  April  7,  was 
then  according  to  the  rule,  Easter 
day.  This  year  the  full  moon  of  the 
equinox,  or  the  paschal  moon,  as  It 
1b  called  in  the  church  calendar, 
falls  on  March  22,  which  is  a  Satur- 
day, and  the  next  day,  the  23d,  being 
Sunday,  becomes  Easter  day. 

Inasmuch  as  Christmas  day,  which 
is  celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  comes  at.  a  fixed 
date  every  year,  December  '.'.'>,  II 
would  appear  much  simpler  to  keep 
Easter  also  as  near  a  fixed  date  aa 
possible.  It  could  not  be  absolutely 
fixed  because  of  the  settled  custom 
of  celebrating  it  on  a  Sunday,  bui, 
as  the  astronomer  ClaTllM  pointed 
out  centuries  ago,  a  reasonable  de- 
Kree  of  regularity  could  be  intro- 
duced by  making  Easter  the  first 
Sunday  after  the    equinox  without 


regard  to  the  phase  of  the  moon.  If 
that  rule  were  adopted  the  date  of 
Easter  would  still  be  a  movable  one, 
but  its  wanderings  would  be  kept 
within  a  week  of  a  fixed  date. 

The  existing  system  of  deter- 
mining the  date  of  Easter  is  based 
upon  a  discovery  made  more  than 
4  00  years  before  Christ  by  the  Greek 
astronomer  Meton.  He  found  that 
23  5  lunar  months  are  almost  exactly 
equal  in  total  length  to  nineteen 
years  of  365  %  days  each.  There  is 
a  difference  of  only  about  two  hours 
in  the  course  of  the  nineteen  years. 
This  period  is  called  the  metonic 
cycle,  and  its  division  into  years 
gives  rise  to  the  "golden  numbers," 
which  indicate  the  place  of  any  year 
in  the  cycle.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  cycle,  which,  as  used  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical calendar  is  reckoned 
from  January  1,  of  the  year  1,  B.  C, 
a  new  moon  happened  to  fall  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  Every  nineteen  years  since 
then  there  has  been  a  new  moon  at 
the  beginning  of  January,  but  dur- 
ing the  intermediate  years  of  the 
cycle  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year 
occurs  at  different  dates  in  January, 
which  are  always  for  same  for  years 
occupying  the  same  place  in  the 
cycle.  This  place  is  called  the  golden 
number,  and  by  its  aid,  through  a 
somewhat  complicated  system  of 
computation,  the  date  of  the  paschal 
moon  can  be  calculated  any  number 
of  years  in  advance. 

The  golden  number  of  any  year 
can  be  found  by  adding  1  to  the 
number  representing  the  year  in  or- 
dinary notation,  and  then  dividing 
the  sum  by  19,  the  remainder  being 
the  golden  number  for  that  year. 
For  instance,  add  1  to  1913,  divide 
by  19,  and  the  quotient  is  100,  with 
14  remainder,  and  this  remainder  is 
the  golden  number  of  the  year  1913. 
It  shows  that  1913  is  the  fourteenth 
year  in  a  metonic  cycle,  and  that  five 
years  later  there  will  be  a  new  moon 
on  January  1.  The  date  of  the  first 
full  moon  of  the  year  being  known, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  dates  of  all 
the  other  new  and  full  moons  that 
follow.  The  first  new  moon  of  this 
year  occurred  on  January  7. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  almanacs 
everybody  would  have  to  make  all 
these  calculations,  and  many  others 
that,  we  have  not  mentioned,  for  him- 
self in  order  to  find  out  the  date  of 
Easter,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in 
that  case,  it.  would  be  still  more 
"movable"  than  it  actually  Is. 

Chinese  Logic 

Another  instance  of  what  seems  to 
us  the  topsyturvy  way  of  doing 
things  In  China  is  told,  accordinK  to 
the  Washington  Star,  by  Ulshop 
Lewis  of  Eoochow. 

A  gentleman  entered  a  Chinese 
shop  to  purchase  tea.  Ho  found,  to 
his  amazement,  that  five  pounds  or 
a  certain  lea  cost  :')<»,  whereas  ten 
pounds  of  the  same  brand  cost  $7.50. 
The  gentleman  protested  at  thene 
prices,  but  the  shopkeeper  InHlmed 
that  they  were  perfectly  logical.  Ah 
he  *  ut  It: 

"More  buy,  more  rich — more  rich, 
more  enn  pay."  -Youth's  Companion. 


The  Telescope  of  Speech 


The  astronomer,  by  the  power 
of  his  telescope,  becomes  a  report- 
er of  the  movements  of  a  hun- 
dred worlds  greater  than  ours, 
and  the  student  of  celestial  activi- 
ties millions  of  miles  away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at  any 
spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
sight  goes  rushing  through  space 
to  discover  and  inspect  a  star 
hitherto  unknown. 

Up  to  the  power  of  his  lenses, 
his  vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be 
focused  upon  any  star,  so  the 
telephone  may  be  focused  upon 


any  person  within  the  range  of 
its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed  any- 
where in  the  Bell  System,  and  it 
will  be  carried  across  country  at 
lightning  speed,  to  be  recognized 
and  answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a  very  lim- 
ited class,  the  astronomers.  The 
telephone  is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  see, 
but  cannot  be  seen.  At  the  tele- 
phone you  may  speak  and  be 
spoken  to,  you  may  hear  and  be 
heard.  By  means  of  the  Bell 
System  this  responsive  service  is 
extended  to  the  whole  nation. 


American  Telephone'  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


HONORBILT 
SHOES 


For  Men, 
Women  and 
Children 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  load  in  style, 
fit,  comfort  and  wearing  quality.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find  shoes  of 
equal  style  so  dependable  for  wear.  The 
choicest  leather  is  used  in  making  Honor- 
bilt Shoes.    They  are  built  to  last  a  long 
timeandkeepthcirshapetotheend.  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shoes  are  "built  on  honor." 
If  you  want  style  and  quality  without  e\trn 
cost,  ask  your  dealer  for  Honorbilt  SAOM 
If  not  obtainable,  write  to  us. 

WARNING    -Be  suro  nnd  look  for  tho 
Mayer  name  and  trade  murk  on  tho  solo. 
We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  style*  for 
men,  women  nnd  children;  Dryimx.  Yrrmu  Cushion 
Shorn,  ttnd  Miirtli.i  Wrishinuton  Com  foil  Shorn. 


F«  Mayer  Bool  A  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
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Wlii'n  writing1  I"  the  advertisers  on  this  pug*' 
be  mire  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
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A  va  I  ua  ble  Free  Boo  k  o  n 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


A  gold  mine  of  information 

AVe  have  just  published  a  wonderful  new  book 
on  I  illcd  "Clover,  theGreat  $Cash  Money  Crop$." 
This  book  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  source  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  clover  raising. 
For  the  first  time  the  opinions  and  experiences 
of  the  world's  Igreatest  clover  authorities  and 
practical  growers  have  been  gathered  together 
in  printed  form.  Every  question  you  can  think 
of  is  fully  answered.  It  tells  you  how  to  get 
a  sure  "catch"  first  planting;  how  to  keep 
clover  in  the  rotation;  about  clover  as  a  soil  en- 
richer:  how  to  handle  the  crop  for  hay  and  seed 
production;  how  to  growclover  that  makesrich- 
er  feed — that  produces  more  beef  an<l  more  milk 
—that  puts  immediate  cash  money  in  your 
pocket.  It  explains  the  cause  of  clover  failures; 
how  to  avoid  winter  killing;  how  to  prevent 
ground  heaving;  how  to  guard  against  the  loss 
from  heat  and  droucht;  it  tells  all  about  the 
causes  of  "clover  sickness"  and  how  to  deal 
with  it.  These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions 
are  answered,  covering  sixteen  clover  varieties, 
including  Red,  Mammoth,  Crimson,  Alsike, 
Sweet,  White,  Yellow,  Japan,  Bcrseen,  Burr, 
Serradilla,  etc 

This  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  information  to 
the  farmer  who  is  looking  for  bigger  and  better 
results.  Ordinarily  this  book  is  sold  for  35  cents 
per  copy,  but  for  a  short  time  we  will  mail  a 
free  copy,  postage  prepaidi  to  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  or  until  a  certain  number  have  been  dis- 
tributed. If  you  will  write  at  once  you  will  be 
sure  of  getting  a  copy  by  return  mail.  r» 
GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO.  BOX  418  M  WATERLOO,  IA 


Bonanza 
Assortment 
ol  Vegetable  | 
Seeds 

Get  this  for  your  kitchen 
garden.  For  16c  postpaid.   Worth  35c 
Sure  to  please.  1  package  each : 
Cabbage         Carrot  Cucumber 
Lettuce  Onion  Radish 

Above  collection  and  six  big  pack-  4Ca 

ages  ol  choice  flower  seeds    utf'C 

1SS  packages  In  all. 
or  send  30o  and  we  add  the  wonderful  New 
Earliest  Red  Riding  Huod  Tomato— alone  sells 
at  I'm.    Catalog  and  Premium  List  FREE. 

'John  A.  Galzer  Seed  Co.,  127  So.  8th  St.,LaCrosse,Wls. 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our  nur- 
series to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  a  com- 
mercial orchard?  Write  us.  Do  you  need  a  home 
orchard?  Ask  for  our  catalogue.  We  are  favor- 
ably located  to  handle  extensively  high  grade 
trees  and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's 
worth  while.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue.  "Write 
at  once.  A  postal  brings  it.  The  names  and  the 
address  of  a  few  of  your  friends  will  be  ap- 
preciated. We  handle  an  excellent  line  of  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spraying  Material.  Premiums  to  those 
who  order  early.  Address 

FALLS  CITY  NURSERIES, 

FALLS  CITY,     -      -  NEBRASKA 


An  Easter  Message 

When  spring  unlocks  the  storehouse 

Whence  Easter  blessings  flow, 
Athrob  with  joy  expectant 

All  nature  seems  aglow. 
E'en  where  the  snow   lies  thickly 

In  many  a  woodland  spot, 
Out  from  its  hood  of  purple 

Peeps  the  forget-me-not. 

Bravely  the  bloodroot  pushes 

Its  way  through  leaves  of  brown; 
Arbutus,  subtly  fragrant, 

Displays  her  Easter  gown. 
From  tree  to  tree  the  squirrel 

Puisues  his  frisky  mate, 
"While  rabbits  from  their  burrows 

Seek  to  investigate. 

From  winter  stalls  the  cattle 

With  restive  feet  declare 
A  vague  unrest  and  longing 

That  permeate  the  air; 
And,  as  the  barn  doors  slowly 

On  hinges  open  swing, 
They  view  in  silent  wonder 

The  miracle  of  Spring. 

There  is  an  Easter  message 

For  you  as  well  as  me, 
When  through  the  fields  and  woodlands 

Once  more  the  dumb  roam  free. 
Would  we  with  hearts  unsullied 

Partake  this  Easter  joy, 
What  God's  hand  hath  created 

Let  not  man's  hand  destroy! 
—■Helen    M.    Richardson    in    Our  Dumb 

Animals. 


FOR  SALE! 

Red  and  Alsyke 

CLOVER 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

WEST  BEND  SEED  CO., 

"WEST  BENS,  WIS. 


I/'l  _  A~*»  Recommended  by 

KherSOn  UatS  Experiment  Station 
— — — — ——  and  the  best  farm- 
Does  Not  Rust  or  Lodge  ers.     Yield  112  bus. 

— —   per  acre.    We  have 

also  Swedish  Select,  White  Shoiien,  Mam- 
moth Cluster  and  Danish  Side  Oats,  Seed 
Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds  and  Pure 
Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  FRE3  Catalog-. 

AYE  BROS.,  BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  3.      Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 

NORFOLK  NURSERY 

A  general  assortment  of  selected  high 
grade  stock.  Send  for  list.  E.  D.  HAM- 
MOND, Proprietor,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


TY0UFODEA9 

,.,.000  offered  for  certain  invers- 
ions. Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent** 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rouuh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Atfys 

Eittbliibed  ie  Tem 
1003  P.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C 


Our  Home  Chat 

Next  to  Christmas,  the  Easter  tide 
is  the  most  hallowed  religious  anni- 
versary of  the  year;  indeed,  it  really 
supersedes  the  former  holiday,  com- 
memorating, as  it  does,  the  great 
sacrifice,  suffering  and  final  tri- 
umph of  our  Savior.  It  is  the  time 
of  new  hope,  renewed  life,  coming 
with  the  first  indication  of  the  re- 
turn of  spring,  the  swelling  of  huds 
on  bush  and  tree.  We,  who  through- 
out the  year  live  our  busy,  burdened 
and  often  wearied  lives,  need  such  a 
season  for  meditation  and  renewing 
a  right  spirit  within  us.  We  need 
to  look  inward,  to  discover  our  own 
personal  need,  and  to  look  upward 
for  help  and  inspiration.  There  is 
need  to  "Rake  yer  fogy  notions 
down,  an'  sweep  yer  dusty  soul  of 
gloom." 

The  Easter  season  may  mean 
mhch  or  little  to  our  personal  lives, 
according  to  what  we  bring  to  it, 
and  our  own  mental  and  spiritual 
attitude.  Let  us  take  time  on  this 
Easter  Sabbath  for  meditation 
within  our  hearts. 

The  Easter  praises  may  falter, 

And  die  with  the  Easter  day; 
The  blossoms  that  brightened  the  altar 

In  sweetness  may  fade  away; 
But  after  the  silence  and  fading 

There  lingers  untold  and  unpriced, 
Above  all  changing  and  shading, 

The  love  of  the  living  Christ. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Easter  Eggs 
Easter  egg  dyes  are  inexpensive 
and  easy  to  apply,  and  are  the  best 
to  use  if  one  wishes  to  color  a  great 
many  eggs.  In  using  the  prepared 
dyes,  always  remember  to  strain  the 
liquid  before  using  and  oil  each  egg 
afterward  lightly  with  butter;  it 
gives  a  gloss  not  gotten  in  any  other 
way.  To  transfer  designs  to  eggs, 
cut  simple  figures  from  paper  or 
pictures,  such  as  chickens,  flowers 
or  initials,  and  tie  securely  to  the 
side  of  the  egg  before  dipping  in  the 
dye.  All  the  older  people,  I  am 
sure,  remember  wrapping  eggs  in  a 
bit  of  calico  that  would  fade  easily 
and  then  boiling  them.  Onion  skins 
boiled  give  a  good  and  odd  color. 
Saffron  gives  beautiful  shades  of 
yellow.  To  write  the  children's 
names,  use  a  toothpick  and  hot  tal- 
low. Let  it  dry  thoroughly  before 
dipping  in  the  dye.     The  shells  take 


the  color,  but  the  name  is  left  white. 

Eggs  in  Potato  Nests — Season 
mashed  potatoes  with  salt,  butter 
and  pepper;  then  press  through  a 
sieve.  Reheat  and  spoon  mold  the 
nests  on  a  hot  platter.  Place  a  hard 
boiled  egg,  from  which  the  shell  has 
been  removed,  in  each  nest.  Pour 
over  each  egg  some  cream  sauce 
made  as  follows:  Place  in  a  double 
boiler  one  tablespoonful  of  butter; 
when  melted  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  and  when  it  foams  up  add 
one  cupful  of  good  milk  or  thin 
cream;,  stir  till  smooth,  and  season 
to  taste.  Garnish  around  the  potato 
nests  with  parsley  or  lettuce. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 


Gardening 

Each  recurring  spring,  with  the 
first  warm  days  and  the  chirp  of  the 
early  birds,  a  peculiar  stirring  is  fait 
in  the  breast  of  all  mankind  and 
womankind  as  well,  a  desire  to  get 
out  of  doors  and  dig  and  work  in 
Mother  Earth.  It  is  an  inspiration 
or  instinct  strong  within  us,  an  in- 
heritance handed  down  to  us  from 
the  times  when  the  human  race 
drew  their  subsistence  more  directly 
from  the  soil.  The  writer  can  only 
give  a  little  commonplace  experience 
in  raising  commonplace  vegetables, 
but  has  usually  been  successful. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  have' 
good  seeds,  not  merely  seeds  that 
will  grow,  but  seeds  that  will  pro- 
duce something.  Any  good  gardener 
will  tell  you  he  can  raise  a  good  gar- 
den if  he  can  get  good  seeds.  How- 
ever, in  this  day  and  age,  that  diffi- 
culty is  largely  overcome,  and  there 
are  many  reliable  seedsmen  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  improving 
and  devolping  our  common  garden 
seeds.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and 
made  fine  with  hoe  and  rake.  With 
good  seeds  and  well  prepared  soil, 
we  have  the  solid  foundation  for  a 
garden. 

Plant  everything  in  rows,  using  a 
line  to  get  them  straight.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  of  planting  in  beds  is 
past.  Peas,  radishes  and  lettuce 
can  be  planted  very  early  if  the  soil 
is  mellow.  If  it  snows  and  freezes 
afterward,  don't  be  alarmed;  it  will 
not  hurt  them  a  bit,  and  when  the 
warm  days  come  they  will  be  ready 
to  commence  growth.  Everyone  has 
noticed  that  self-sown  lettuce  and 
radishes  will  come  up  and  be  ready 
for  use  sooner  than  those  which 
have  been  planted.  Where  the  gar- 
den has  to  be  cultivated  by  hand,  the 
rows  can  be  planted  quite  close.  Use 
your  own  judgment  as  to  the  space 
the  plant  will  require  for  a  medium 
growth.  Where  space  does  not  have 
to  be  considered,  the  rows  of  all  the 
larger  plants  should  be  far  enough 
apart  to  admit  of  cultivation  with  a 
horse. 

Peas  are  hardy  and  can  be  planted 
early.  But  it  is  best  not  to  plant  the 
main  part  of  the  garden  until  the 
ground  is  warm.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  peas;  the  green  wrinkled 
ones  are  far  superior  to  the  old 
white  kind.  To  have  a  succession, 
plant  at  intervals  about  two  weeks 
apart,  and  have  at  least  two  vari- 
eties. 

For  onions  in  the  small  garden, 


plant  the  sets;  they  are  so  much  less 
trouble  than,  those  raised  from  seed, 
and  come  up  early.  Make  a  row 
about  a  foot  wide,  parallel  with  your 
other  rows;  fill  it  with  sets,  placed 
quite  close.  Thin  out  as  you  need 
them  for  the  table.  Two  quarts  of 
sets  are  enough  for  a  small  family. 
Beans  are  easily  nipped  by  frost;  but 
as  a  nickel's  worth  of  seeds  will  re- 
plant, it  is  not  much  risk  to  put  them 
in  early.  Tomatoes  and  cabbage 
should  not  be  set  out  until  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over;  usually  May  10  is 
early  enough  in  Nebraska.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  raise  your  own  plants, 
so  if  frost  or  hail  or  cutworms  de- 
stroy the  first  lot,  there  is  plenty  to 
replace  them.  The  root  crops,  such 
as  beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  par- 
snips, require  about  the  same  treat- 
ment— deep,  mellow  soil  and  good 
cultivation.  We  have  used  the 
sugar  beet  for  pickles  and  thought 
them  better  than  the  red  table  vari- 
eties, and  were  rather  surprised, 
upon  looking  over  a  catalogue  of  a 
well  known  house,  too  see  that  they 
advocated  the  same  thing. 

All  vines,  such  as  cucumber, 
melon,  squash  and  pumpkin,  are 
susceptible  to  frost  and  must  not  be 
planted  until  the  weather  is  warm. 
The  writer  has  had  great  trouble 
with  the  cucumber  bug,  which  comes 
in  such  swarms  the  first  hot  days. 
I  have  tried  everything  commonly 
used,  and  nothing  has  •  seemed  to 
help  very  much.  But  it  has  proved 
a  good  plan  to  plant  the  cucumbers 
early,  and  while  they  do  not  make 
much  growth  while  the  weather  re- 
mains cold,  the  plants  get  old  and 
tough  and  the  bugs  do  not  eat  them 
as  they  do  the  young,  tender  plants. 

ELLEN  C.  FOUNTAIN. 

Nebraska. 


Little  Helps 
Black  underdrawers  for  small 
children  may  be  made  of  old  stock- 
ing legs.  Split  the  legs  from  the  top 
about  one-third  of  the  way  down. 
Join  and  insert  a  long  oval  of  black 
sateen  in  the  crotch.  Split  the  sides 
and  face  and  work  the  usual  num- 
ber of  buttonholes.  There  you  have 
a  serviceable  pair  of  drawers  for  only 
a  few  minutes'  work.  Such  garments 
cost  50  cents  each  in  the  stores. 
Sleeves  of  adults'  wornout  under- 
garments may  be  utilized  in  the  same 
way. 

I  keep  a  small  cretonne  bag  hang- 
ing near  .my  kitchen  sink.  Into  this 
bag  go  odds  and  ends  of  clean,  soft 
rags,  old  socks,  etc.,  that  would  be 
burned  up  anyway.  Thus  I  always 
have  at  hand  a  stove  rag  with  which 
I  clean  sink  or  stove  and  then  burn. 
A  rag  kept  for  this  purpose  from 
time  to  time  coPects  germs.  This 
way  is  much  more  sanitary. 

MRS.  B.  F.  CATLETT. 


Useful  Hints 

For  scouring  purposes,  I  find  hard 
coal  ashes  very  valuable,  and  always 
easy  to  obtain. 

To  keep  bread  from  moulding,  try 
keeping  a  few  sheets  of  waxed  paper 
on  hand,  and  first  wrap  the  new 
bread  in  a  thin  cloth,  then  in  the 
waxed  paper,  with  the  best  of  re- 
sults. MRS.  INA  HEATH. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


Practical  Styles  for  the   Home  Dressmaker 

All  the  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


I 


LLUSTRATED  below  are  a 
few  practical  designs,  all 
of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  up  by  the  home  dress- 
maker. These  patterns  allow  for  all 
seams  and  are  perfect  fitting.  Full 
instructions  and  a  chart  accompany 
each  pattern.  All  patterns  10  cents 
each;  no  extra  charge  for  postage. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to 
write  your  name  and  address  in  full 
and  to  give  the  number  and  size  of 
each  pattern  you  want,  enclosing  10 
cents  for  each  pattern. 

Address  your    orders   to  Pattern 
Dept.,    Twentieth    Century  Farmer 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Description  of  Patterns 
5435 — Ladies'  Dress.  This  dress 
developed  of  blue  chambray,  with 
collar  and  cuffs  of  white  linen, 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  morning 
wear.  The  panel  front  is  a  pleasing 
feature.  The  dress  can  be  made 
with  long  or  short  sleeves  and  with 
high  or  low  neck.  The  pattern  5435 
is  cut  in  sizes  3  2  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  6  % 
yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
and  %-yard  of  2  4-inch  contrasting 
material.  Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

5822 — Girls'  Dress.  Simple  little 
frocks  that  button  at  the  front  are 
always  nice  for  a  small  girl,  and  we 
3how  in  this  model  one  of  the  clever- 
est of  these  designs.  The  dress  can 
be  made  with  long  or  short  sleeves 
and  the  chemisette  is  removable. 
The  pattern  5822  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to 
12  years.  Medium  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  3fi-inch  material,  and  Vz- 
yard  of  2  7-inch  contrasting  material. 
Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

5032 — Ladies'  Dress.  What  could 
be  smarter  for  general  wear  than 
this  stylish  frock  carried  out  in  any 
jf  the  woolen  materials?  The  dress 
has  the  fashionable  shoulder  tucks 
ind  closes  at  the  front.  The  skirt 
s  cut  in  three  pieces  and  is  made 
*ith  the  popular  Empire  waistline, 
rhe  collar  and  yoke  are  of  all-over, 
rhe  pattern  593  2  is  cut  In  sizes  32 
:o  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
uze  requires  5%  yards  of  3  6-inch 
naterial,  and  %-yard  of  22-inch  all- 
iver.    Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

5501 — Ladies'  Six-Gored  Skirt. 
This  is  cut  in  six  gores  and  has  the 
losin*  at  the  left  side  of  the  back. 
There  is  a  double  under  box  plait  at 
the  lower  part  of  each  side  seam  and 
a  forward  turning  plait  at  each  side 
of  the  back  gore.  The  pattern  5501 
is  cut  In  Bizes  22  to  30  inches  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  require!  4% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price  of 
pattern,  10  cents. 

51)04 — Ladles'  Seven-Gored  Skirt. 
This  skirt  represents  a  rharming 
skirt  cut  In  seven  gores,  and  a  de- 
sign very  simple  to  carry  out.  It 
can  be  made  with  high  or  regulation 
waistline  and  with  inverted  plait  or 
habit  back.  Serge,  Cheviot  or  broad- 
cloth can  be  used  to  makf  this  skirt. 
The  pattern  5004  Is  rut  In  sizes  22 
to  30  Inches  waist  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  3%  yards  of  11-Inch 
material.     Price  of  pattern,  10  rents. 


Suggestions  Regarding  Spring  Sewing 


|KFORK  buying  materials  for  | 
new  garments,  look  over 
what  is  on  hand  from  pre- 
vious years  and  see  what 
can  be  done  to  make  them  present u- 
ble,  or  "in  the  mode."  Some  gar- 
ments only  need  to  have  a  few 
needed  repairs,  to  do  for  ever  day, 
or  second  best,  while  others  with 
more  extensive  alterations  may  be 
made  Info  stylish  apparel.  The  skirl, 
made  a  few  years  ago  and  laid  away 
when  half  worn  because  hopelessly 
old-fashioned,  will  make  a  whoh 
new  dress  of  the  present  day. 

We  have  made  over  several  old 
things,  one  a  hlnr*  doth  skirt  that 
had  four  Korea:  two  were  eliminated 
and  made  the  waist  and  sleeves  of  a 
one-plerp  dresn  thnt  hns  been  much 
admired  It  has  collar  and  OVJMI 
and  a  little  vest  of  black  velvet  thnt 
did   dUt9   as   hat    trimming   for  two 


seasons,  and  all  free  edges  of  these 
accessories  are  outlined  with  a  trim- 
ming from  another  black  dress,  so 
the  gown  cost  nothing  except  iho 
work  of  ripping  and  making  and  the 
thread. 

We  wash  all  cotton,  linen  or  wool 
goods  that  we  make  over,  using  a 
suds  made  with  while  soap  and 
changing  till  the  water  looks  clear; 
then  we  rinse  and  partly  dry.  when 
the  pieces  are  Ironed  by  way  of  the 
thread,  so  as  not  to  stretch  the  ma- 
terial out  of  shape.  For  Mack  or 
Mui  goods  the  rinsing  water  Is  heav- 
ily blued  II  Hie  weave  Is  the  same 
on  both  sides,  and  If  the  stuff  Is 
faded,  we  turn  ll  when  making  over 
If  II  is  not  alike  on  wrong  and  right 
Hides,  we  dye  ho  ns  to  rover  spots, 
using  either  the  original  color  or  one 
that   the  goodH  will  lake 

CKNA  H  I  'OH  NM  A  N 


URE  SEEDS 

THAT  CROW — GENUINE — UNADULTERATED 

50c  COLLECTION  for  10c 

11  parked  in  big  envelope  which  is  good 
is  part  .payment  «n  futuro  order*.  Good  for 
2.rjfi  on  orders  of  91.00  or  more.  Collection 
■oiitains  one   regular  10c  pocket   each  of 
Champion  Pickle  Cucumbers,  Match- 
less Tomatoes,   Prize  Head  Lettuce, 
Southport  Globe  Onions  and  large  G-B 
Mixed   Sweet  Peas.      Nothing  liko 
"  value  ever  offered  before. 


DIFFERENT  SEED  BOOK 

hows  largest  collection  of  pure  garden, 
ower  and  field  seeds  ever  offered  and  at 
a  big  saving  in  nmney  to  you. Send  for 
it  right  now  and  enclose  with  your 
letter  10c  for  the  big  50c  collection 
described  above.  Remember  catalog 
is  free. 

Galloway  Bros.-Bowman  Co* 

Pure  Seed  Specialists 
P.O.Box   418    WATERLOO,  IOWA 


APPLE  TREES  FOR 
TESTING  FREE 

Our  "BLIZZARD  BELT, "Foster 
mother  root  Apple  G raits  make 
vigorous,  Inns  lived,  heavily 
fruiting  tree*= ,  because  they  grow 
their  own  hardy  roots.  To 
pruve  tbeir  worth  we  will  send  you 
2  Gft a FT9  (rooted  ready  for  planting) 
FREE,  or  if  ymi  send  H)0  frr  pacting, 
will  eend  you  eiz  grafts.  W  rite  today. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.t 
Box  5X2  Osage,  Iowa 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  grow- 
ling, big  yielding,  Reid's  Yellow 
]  Dent,    Johnson    Coun  y  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  ua 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
'  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS.,  COBURG,  IOWA. 


SEEDS 


Fire  dried  SEED  CORN 
Husked  before  the  fro  it 
dried  on  independent 
seed  ear  racks  with  air  and  steam 
heat.  Sure  to  grow,  because  germ  is 
preserved.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  at  once 
for  Free  Catalogue  and  receive  free 
Souvenir.      Fred  Echtenkamp,  B.iL,  Arlington.  Neb. 


BARGAINS  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

16  Apple  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
12  Cherry  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft..  $1.00. 
50  Concord   grape  vines,  $1.00. 
Free  catalog  and  due  bill  on  request. 
Benson-Omaha  K'ursery,   Benson.  Neb.,  Drawer  4 

PEACHBLOW  POTATOES 

Earlv  onius.  all  the  be9t  ylelders.  Dure  northern 
genuine  Red  Rtver  stock.  Grown  from  special  nrtwy 
yielding  seed,  free  from  blight  or  scab.  Guaranteed 
best  seed  stock.  Write  today  for  our  76-page  catalog, 
"Secrets  on  Potato  Growing.  Douole  your  yields  and 
profits.  One  customer  made  $225  an  acre.  Write 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  Box  807  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


5,000  Bushels  Seed  Corn 

From  Seed  Corn  Center  of  (he  World 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Silver 
Mine,    White    Cap  Yellow, 
X e»al  Tender,  Blair  Yellow, 
Neb.    White    Prize,    I  1e 
of  the  North,  Blair  White. 
SEND  fOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
AYE  BROS.,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Box  3.       Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


Stuff  Birds  And 

;      _|_  Learn  at  home  to  mount. 
IlllalS  blrda,    animals,  game 
heads.  Hub;   tan  skins?  mako  beautiful 
rugs  and  robes.    Decorate  your  home 
with  your  own  trophlon.     Make  big 
money  mounting  for  others.  I^'arn 
quickly  daring  spare  time.  We  guinntre  luc- 
een.   CliargMloe.   Write  t  od  •  y  for  FREE  II- 
ustrated  book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
iwlng  beautiful  mounted  birds  and  anl 
mala.   Monarch  School  of  Taxidermy 
S4  Monarch  Bids..  Omaha.  Nebr 


25c  FASHION  C^r^ 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

(POSTPAID  ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  an  .  Sum- 
mer, 1  ;» 1  ■'.  issue  I  of  !•:  V  K  K  \ 
\\  OMAN  HER  own  DRESS- 
MAKER,  Illustrating  200  up-to- 
date,  ami  easily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
readv.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  1!  '<>■  hook, 
posi  paid,  for  r.e  extra;  without 
pattern.  10c.  Address  all  orders 
for  patterns  an  I  hooks  to 
Pattern  Dapaa  taunt, 

Twentieth  <  enliii  y  I'm  iner. 

Omaha,  Stib> 


18c 


i ins  Coupon  and 

good  fur  (hi-  next  num- 
bers of  nil  of  the  fol- 
lowing mngnzlnes: 

i  i.  torlal  itrviow 

Mi  i  Mm  e  n  Mntraulm 

r,«d1f>H'  World 


A  till  !*»■■  Twentieth   Centnry  Tanner, 

On, aim.  Mali 
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Big  Ben — Two  Good  Alarms  in  One 


Take  your  choice  in  Big  Ben.  He 
rings  either  way  you  wish  —  five 
straight  minutes  or  every  other  half 
minute  for  all  of  ten  minutes  unless 
you  switch  him  off.  He's  two  alarms 
in  one. 

If  you're  a  light  sleeper,  turn  on 
the  half  minute  taps  before  you  go 
to  bed.  If  you  sleep  heavily,  set  the 
five  minute  call.  You  can  slumber 
then  without  the  get-up  worry  on 
your  mind. 

When  morning  comes,  and  it's  an- 
nounced by  Big  Ben's  jolly  bell,  you 
can't  help  getting  up  at  once,  for  Big 
Ben  never  fails  to  get  you  wide  awake. 

•  Big  Ben  is  really  three  good  clocks 
in  one,  two  excellent  alarms  and  a 
fine  time-keeper  to  keep  in  any  room 
and  tell  time  all  day  by 


If  you  have  got  to  get  up  bright 
and  eaily,  if  you  have  to  get  your 
help  in  the  field  on  time,  ask  for  Big 
Ben  at  your  jeweler's  and  try  him 
for  a  week.  You'll  never  want  to  be 
without  him  afterwards. 

Big  Ben  stands  seven  inches  tall. 
He  is  triple  nickel-plated  and  wears 
an  inner  vest  of  steel  that  insures  him 
for  life.  His  big,  bold  figures  and 
hands  are  easy  to  read  in  the  dim 
morning  light.  His  large,  comfort- 
able keys  almost  wind  themselves. 
He  rings  five  minutes  steadily  or  ten 
intermittently.  If  he  is  oiled  every 
other  year,  there  is  no  telling  how 
long  he  will  last. 

He's  sold  by  18,000  watchmakers.  Hie  price  is 
82. 50  anywhere  in  the  States,  S3  anywhere  in  Can- 
ada If  you  can't  find  him  at  your  jewelef's.  a 
money  order  mailed  to  Wrstclox,  La  Sa/lt.  Illinois, 
will  send  him  anywhere  you  say  express  prepaid. 


Operate 
Youf  Binder 
with  a 
Cushman 
Engine 


THE  Farm  Cushman  Engine  saves 
a  team  and  makes  grain  cutting 
easy.  All  the  horses  do  is  draw  the 
machine.  The  engine  does  all  the 
work  of  operating. 

Steady  power  is  supplied.  The  sickle 
never  stops  when  the  bull  wheel  skids. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  low,  wet 
ground.  More  work  and  more  satis- 
factory work  can  be  done  in  all  con- 
ditions of  weather  and  grain. 

Hundreds  of  these  engines  are  now 
in  use— cn  grain  binders  everywhere 
— on  rice  binders  in  the  South  and  on 
corn  binders. 

Operating  cost  is  low — 30c  to  50c  a 
day.  That's  actual  experience  of  users. 

The  Farm  Cushman  is  the  original 
binder  engine  it  is  the  first  engine 
ever  adapted  to  binders  and  the  only 
one  in  successful  use. 


The  engine  is  4  cycle,  4  h.p.,  weight 
under  200  lbs.  It  speeds  to  5  h.p. 
easily.  Built  on  the  automobile  en- 
gine plan — high  efficiency  and  great 
power  in  light  weight. 
It  is  fitted  with  high  grade  Schebler 
carburetor.  Its  automatic  throttle 
governor  measures  out  just  enough 
fuel  to  do  its  work  at  any  required 
speed  and  no  more. 
Tiie  Farm  Cushman  fits  any  binder. 
It  can  b3  detached  and  used  separately 
to  run  any  ether  farm  machine. 
We  build  6-8  h.  p.  and  20  h.  p. 
specialty  engines  for  heavier  farm 
duties.  Power  for  all  purposes. 
Tell  us  your  needs. 

You  should  know  this  binder  engine. 
Read  the  story  of  advantages  told  by 
its  users.   Send  for  free  book. 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  2037  N  S*„  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Mention  The  Twention  Century  Farmer  When  Writing. 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


_£y  sum \a masters 

ived  darling  Dolly  Dimple-Chin       Jtf  /'/ 
Walked  out  aaoss  the  way         1  ' 

To  grandmas,  where  a  basket  snug  -kjj&J; 
Held  three  small  kitties  gray, 

Ad  darling  Dolly  Dimple-Chin  fCgPta 
Was  very, very  sad;  ^""^^^n 

The  little  kitty-cats  were  blind-     }  j 
Quite  blind.  It  was  too  bad!  £ yrL 

M-'f&t  TTiough  knowing  grandma  told  her  oft 

&X-<!.> '% The  little  eyes  would  open  wide, 
mm  n^  Just  lite  the  flowers  do, 

5weet  darlin<?  WV  Pimple- Chin 
^I^V^  ^  Oh,  never  once  believed. 

Po'  'ittle  kitties  bine'" shed  say. 
A  ^  f-  ->,  Her  little  heart  was  grieved. 

And  then  the  clear  sky  clouded  o'er; 

And  then  came  days  of  rain;  v 
It  was  the  Easter  morning, bright, 

When  Dolly  came  again. 

Diere,  clustered  'round  the  ba'stet-brimW 

So  wonderful,  but  true, 
Lo  !  each  small  kit  looked  up  at  her 

With  two  bright  eyes  of  blue! 
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And  then  cried  Dolly  Dimple-Chin, 
Hop-skipping 'round  the  room, 

O  gran'ma!  gran  ma1  gran'makome! 
^rour  kitten-cats  did  bloom!" 


Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
3-our  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send    stories    to   The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neo. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Paul  Vail,  Arlington,  Neb. 

BLUE — Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah. 


From  Our  Dumb  Anima.s 


The  Editor's  Corner 

This  issue  closes  the  prize  story 
contest,  which  has  been  running  for 
three  months.  You  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  which  side  has  had  the 
larger  number  of  prize  stories.  The 
Blue  side  has  had  nine  prize  stories 
and  the  Red  side. four.  Next  week 
will  be  announced  the  new  captains 
for  each  side. 

Some  have  asked  what  the  Red 
and  Blue  sides  signify.  These  terms 
have  been  used  to  designate  the  two 
sides  in  the  contest.  The  boys  are 
supposed  to  Write  for  the  Red  side, 
and  the  girls  for  the  Blue.  The  word 
"original"  means  that  the  stories  are 
not  copied  or  reproduced.  We  ask 
that  everyone  sending  in  a  story 
make  this  statement,  putting  you  on 
your  honor  in  this  matter,  because 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  judges  to 
have  read  all  stories.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
anyone  is  dishonest  in  sending  in  a 
story  that  is  not  their  own.  When 
they  do  it  is  always  found  out,  be- 
cause someone  else  is  sure  to  know 
the  story  and  to  tell  about  it.  The 
prize  each  week  is  a  beautiful  book 
THE  EDITOR. 


( First  Prize.) 
Hoppy's  First  Egg 
By    Minnie    Stoltenberg,    Aged  12, 
Holstein,   la.  Red. 
Little  Emma  came  running  norms 
from  school  one  day. 

'  Oh,  do  look,  mamma!"  she  cried, 
holding  out  her  hands. 

"What  have  you  there?"  asked 
her  mother. 

Just  then  a  speckled,  feathery- 
head  peeped  out  between  Emma's 
fingers. 

"Oh,  what  a  pretty  chicken!" 
cried  Mrs.  Long.  "Where  did  yeu 
get  it?" 

"Some  boys  gave  it  to  me.  They 


were  going  to  kill  the  poor  thing. 
It  is  lame,  and  I  want  to  keep  it  for 
my  own.     May  I,  mamma?" 

Papa  looked  in  at  the  door  at  that 
moment  and  asked,  "Keep  what?" 

When  he  saw  the  chicken  he 
laughed  and  said  he  had  never  been 
in  the  hen  business,  but  he  would 
begin  with  Hoppy.  Hoppy  was  the 
name  that  Emma  had  given  the 
chicken.  A  fine  house  was  made 
out  of  a  soap  box  and  Hoppy  was 
put  to  bed.  Papa  Long  showed  the 
little  girl  how  to  feed  and  care  for 
her  pet.  Hoppy  grew  to  be  a  largo 
hen.  She  was  very  handsome,  but 
she  always  limped.  Emma  was  very 
fond  of  her  and  never  neglected  her. 
One  day  Hoppy  was  heard  singing 
very  loudly  in  the  garden,  and  Mr. 
Long  said: 

"Emma,  I  guess  you  had  better 
look  in  the  nest." 

Emma  ran  out  and  soon  returned 
in  great  glee,  bringing  in  a  fine, 
large  egg. 

"Oh,  do  see  Hoppy's  beautiful 
egg!"  she  cried.  "May  I  have  it  to 
eat  all  my  self?" 

Mamma  thought  this  quite  right, 
and  the  little  girl  put  it  carefully 
away  for  dinner.  When  she  re- 
turned from  the  pantry  Emma 
found  her  mother  talking  with  a 
poor  old  woman.  She  was  spread- 
ing some  bread  and  butter  for  her 
"What  do  you  think,  Emma?"  she 
asked,  "this  poor  woman  has  noth- 
ing at  home  to  eat." 

Emma  stood  a  few  moments 
while  the  old  woman  was  telling  her 
story,  then  she  ran  suddenly  out  of 
the  room.  When  she  came  back 
she  went  timidly  up  to  the  stranger. 

"Do  you  like  eggs?"  she  asked, 
"because  here  is  one;  it  is  all  my 
own,  and  you  may  have  it." 

"You  precious  dear!"  cried  the 
woman.  "You  have  a  good  heart, 
like  your  mamma.  I  am  very  thank- 
ful, indeed,  for  the  egg." 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Crackers 

Py  Mattie  Kelly,  Aged  31,  Freder- 
ick, Okl.  Original.  Blue. 
Crackers  is  about  10  months  old, 
and  has  been  in  our  family  since  he 
was  a  baby;  therefore,  we  all  like 
him,  but  when  he  is  angry  we  are 
afraid  of  him.  He  is  very  cute  when 
he  climbs  up  in  chairs,  rides  on  sleds 
and  plays  with  the  children.  He  i3 
very  fond  of  candy  and  will  take  it 
away  from  you.  Sometimes  he  tears 
holes  in  my  clothes,  but  I  like  him, 
j  ist  the  same,  for  I  know  he  is  only 
in  fun.  He  doesn't  like  to  be  left 
at  home  alone  and  always  runs  after 
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INSTRUMENTS 


Cornets,  $7.75  up;  Altos,  Baritones,  Basses, 
Trombones,  Drums.  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Picco- 
los.  Saxophones,  etc. 

Our  catalogue  shows  all  the  different  in- 
struments^— and  a  big  variety  including  the 
very  best  standard  makes.  It  tells  how  to 
form  a  Band  and  gives  our  low  prices  on 
everything.  We  send  our  instruments  on  SIX 
DAYS  TRIAL.  Our  liberal  monthly  payment 
purchase  plan  is  open  to  individuals  or  entire 
bands.  Instruction  Bonk  and  Music  free  to 
tvery  purchaser.  It's  easy  to  learn.  START 
NOW  and  Join  the  Band  in  your  town.  Write 
today  for  our  catalogue  (free)  and  say  what 
Instrument   you  play  or  would   like  to  learn. 

If  you  have  an  old  instrument  and  want  a 
better  one,  we'll  take  the  old  one  at  its  fair 
Talue  in  exchange. 

W.  J.  DYER  &  BRO. 

E*abti°hed  43  years.  Dept.  121  St.  Paul.  Jlinn. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Musical  Instruments. 


*35tQ*75  WEEKLY  IN  A 

BUS  I  N  E.SS  OF  YO  UR  OWN 


We  need  a  man — Farmer's  son  preferred — to 
handle  hrvu^ehold  necessities  always  in  use,  terri- 
tory is  free — work  profitable,  steady  and  healthful. 

No  Experience  Necessary 

WE TEACH YOU 

II  you  arc  ambitious  for  a  business  all  your  own,  write 
for  our  [.Lin — we  will  explain  everything  in  detail, 
many  are  making  bin  money  every  week  under  our 
direction  an  !  plans  n*  Modern  Merchandising.  You 
can  do  the  tame — tlii»  ii»  your  opportunity — take  ad- 
vantage of  it— write  today. 


FREE 


KOCHV.T.CO 


us  when  we  are  going  away  from 
home.  I  hope  we  will  never  have 
to  part  with  Crackers,  and  I  don't 
think  he  ever  will  leave  us.  On 
cold  winter  nights  he  sleeps  by  the 
fire,  and  one  morning  he  was  found 
under  the  covers  with  the  children. 
He  is  our  very  affectionate  bull  pup. 


Additional  Stories 

Red— Inez  Van  Etten,  Easton,  111.: 
Frosty  L.  Lehman,  Fayetteville,  Ark.; 
Carrie  Perkins,  Treyno,  la.;  G.  A;  Car- 
lln,  Kandiyohi,  Minn. ;  Paul  .Tuencke, 
Farmington,  Kan.;  Orvie  Campbell,  Hub- 
bard. Neb. 

Blue— Willie  A.  Vereschagin.  Wasco, 
Cal.;  Myrtle  Davis,  Overton,  Neb.;  Leila' 
Willard,  Laura,  111..:  Lizzie  Abel,  St. 
Liborv,  Neb.;  Orvie  Campbell,  Hubbard, 
Neb. 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  import&l  rotter  chain*,  pprorkrt*  and 
prdnla;?>'etr  Ihparture  <'oa*tcr-I<rakr*  and 
Bubit  runetvre  Proof  Tirr*  ■  htohrat  grade 
equipment  and  many  advuneed  feature* 
poHftfifuiedbynoothurwaeelM.  Guaranteed 

FACTORY  prices  :  :  ;"  ;: 

other*  a*k  for  cheap  wheel.-*,  other  reli- 
able modal*  from  tig  up.  A  fow  food 
aeeond-hand  machine*  (3  to  f  9. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL";""" 

prvrsL  frttnht  prepaid,  an  vwlu-re  In  U.K. 

-        '/  /. .....  >'   no  Mir  HI  If  (i  t,!cwta 

until 
mar* 
ii  n  m. 

•rrry  whpf  mrx  <  ■■Ininse  montr  ejlllu*  our  blcyclon,  Una 
•nd  fiiiilniv.    Write  Itxlin  .   

ME/iO  CYCLE  CO.   6HP^.M18£i  CMICAQO 

Baseball  Outfit  FREE 

nAVC  1  H«r«-  l»  yo'ir 
ti\J  T  O  I  ,.|,iifir«-  It, 


f  without  a  < ml  in  am  aw  <•■   ■">•■"•  "■  •»u:cj 
ore,  p»lr  rif  tlri-n  from  iini/mir  at  ""I/  print  u 
t  oar  M|  d''«  catalog  nwl  tpertal price* *na  a  n 


W  II  I  I  I'.  1  'OI>A  V 

for  pirt..r.e.  Wo  h.  rm  dnn.. 
I  Uk.  kwk     i  .1  you  ran  l  MIL 

M.  0.  Stitz,    M81  Chlffltii 


Prize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mail  yours  to  Daffylil 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Parmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE — Ella  M.  Eiffert, 
West  Side,  la.:  Why  was  Bob 
White  Raven?  Because  he  saw  the 
Blackbird  Robin  the  Blue  Bird. 

What  made  Johnny  Jump-up?  So 
he  could  see  Dandelion  drinking  out 
of  a  Buttercup  with  a  Fox-glove  on. 

What  made  La  Crosse?  Because 
Ada-laicle  in  Penohs-cot.  Where  is 
Penobs-cot?  Paw-tucket. 

Where  did  Chica-go? 

Who  Rhode  Island? 

Where  has  Ore-gon? 

What  does  Cape  Fear? 

Which  way  does  Crown  Point? 


SECOND  PRIZE — Mrs.  Emma  0. 
ISlackuian,  Promont,  Neb. — If  a 
Scotch  laddie  loves  one  lassie,  why 
does  a  colored  boy  love  mo-lasses? 

Mrs.  Henry  Ilcyungit,  Sncor,  111.— 
If  DlCOtlnA  would  kill  a  log,  would 
ltd  tall  stop  a  wagon? 

If  the  12:f»<>  train  was  the  hardest 
to  catch,  would  il  be  ten  lo  one  If 
you  did? 

V,\<\\\\    PtttBMB,     t'onneanl,  I'a. 
Ir  ■  monkey  wrench  his  arm  and  a 
nail-set  It,  would  the  lemonade  It  If 
the  dog-wood  not? 

When  he  caught  the  American 
robin  knty-dld  the  lamb-kill  him" 
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Genasco  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt — Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer 
that  gives  it  life  to  resist  rain,  sun,  wind, 
snow,  heat,  cold,  and  fire. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
preserve  this  life  in  Genasco  through  years 
of  all  kinds  of  weather,  on  roofs  all  over 
the  world. 

It  continues  to  resist  after  roofings  made 
of  artificial  "asphalts"  have  gone  to  pieces. 

Get  Genasco  of  your  dealer.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface — 
several  weights.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  for  smooth  surface  roofing 
makes  the  seams  absolutely  watertight  without  cement  and  pre- 
vents nail-leaks.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and 
samples,  free. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  routine  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

Son  Francisco 


Let  Me  Ship  You 
This  1913  Spreader 


FREE 


No  Money  Down — No  Bank  Deposit — Absolutely 
f  FREE  for  Thirty- Day  Test  on  Your  Own  Farm 

That's  my  1913  offer  to  you.  Can  you  beat  it  ?  Never.  Doesn't  it  prove 
lo  you  that  tho  G:iIlo\.ay  must  bo  all  nnd  more  than  I  claim  for  it,  or  I  could  never  mnko 
■  i-ii  i.-i  -  i  .  1  ■  '  ■  I  ■  ■  ■  Of  course  It  dora.  ami  I  mean  Jimt  that.  Senrl  for  one  today,  utv  It  a 
tniil  on  your  own  farm,  nny  way  you  plaumt.  and  1  know  you  will  nay  "Cnllowny  mi*  to  a  th»  brut 
npniaiji.tr  un  oarlh".    •O.UuO  farmers  have  provod  It. 

Write  Me  for  My  Big  Catalog   and   New   Special  Propositi 

I  will  nave  yoa  $25  to  (00  by  ruttinp;  out  middlemen**  profits  on  a 

..!.,-  thst  will  work  hotter  nnd  <>uUa>  t  nny  Lutlt.    A  low-down .  osny- 

to-lo*d.  lifrh'.-droft  mnrliinn  coverd  l>y  d-t.-ve-n  p:it<-ntn  protertinn  our  big  now 
iiDprovamfntu  nod  muMriK  It  thn  only  aprnadnr  of  Its  kind  in  thn  world.  Itacknd 
l,y  a  |2.r..0O0  bond  snd  *o.n'K)  rhallinir«  oil",  r  no  olh'-r  nrinufncturf  r  dare*  l<>  mnk* 
you.  My  hi*  lllimtratnd  OsWtf  t-  Ha  all  nl*uit  tho  t>sllowny.  Writ«  for  It  today 
iind  I  will  a'Mid  you  my  nnw  startling*  1!>13  apnclni  prop<  a1tlon.  tt'lllnv  you  how 
you  can  ir<'L  your  uprttadrr  wlclly  or  partly  fro«.  No  wura  or  csnva«ta(rui  to  do. 
And  1  will  Bnnd  you  my  biff  book 

"A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE 

Thin  book  in  worth  mnny  dollnrn  to  nny  mnn;  nxnlar  prir o,  $1 .00. 

It  in  fr««  for  Juat  writing  m«  today.  H  {<  IU  how  lo  n-«  for  tho  nmnurn,  how 
to  »proad  It,  now  lo  In  nt  your«oil  and  how  to  mako  th«  maiiuro-pilo  pay  fur 
your  apraadnr.    WriLama,  without  fail,  tod-iy. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO 

Waterloo,  Iowa.  w"  i"r,rff..8M";,'«™iu«"^ ' 


419  Gallov.ay  Sta. 

I  PllllMU  K.n.n.  Cfly,  O'unoll 
ir  fortmmf.ll.l..  ■  ■  >i    ' 


TI>Anr  MARK 


im  High  Quality  and  Lo 


CYCLONE. 

ORNAMRNTAI, 
LAWN  FENCE 

It  IIUI  hr«ry  wrlehl.  ioC-prool 
wravr,  tl"»r,  crrn  tpaclnK  of  llic  pk 
»lt»f,  »el(-id)utltng  lo  unrrrn  (tnund; 
cny  lo  elect  on  wood  or  hmt  putit. 

Thn  fnortnoil*  oillpill  nl  nur  lir- 
loir*  I'11*  hlccrtl  of  lit  kind  In  lhn 
wotld,  nuk'«  Cyclone  dM 

\  I  w.  .•  ;  p.i  -ii  grade 

^^dH^.    fence  you  can  buy. 


CYCLONE. 
VICTOR  1  ARM 
GATES  HEAVILY 
GALVANIZED;  ilirM,,,, 

r.t  j'.ilr  in.nlr;  Ii.im  g •  •  I > t ■  1  ri r  a(<  rl 
(r.mnr   ftrr  fmin  linlri;   draw  Wtrt 
labile,  riKl-prnol,  autoTiallc  tnrk  abtnlulrl. 


•  Im  h  pronl ;  i  a  I  a  e 
device  hold,  p.te  film 
In  any  putttnui  at 
luinl  01  hinge  mil. 
Set  vmir  deafer  ahnni  fdeie  goorf«;  or] 
write  u«  lor  line  I  ter  lllitttiateil 

vitaljti. 

CYCI.ONF.  Fl  NCF.  C  O., 
tjrui.   H'Jt         •       •        WAIIhMlAN.  ILL. 
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They  must  be  furnished  with  the  right  kind  of  materia!  if  they  are 
to  make  satisfactory  growth  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.   Profit  lies 
fn  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market- 
able size  aud  turn  them  into  cash  before  prices  fall,   t-rt  the  puileta 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  fill  ihe  nests  with  fall  and  winter 

pr0^  Baby  Chick  Food 

contains  Just  the  necessary  Ingredients  to  give  them  during  the  first  three 
weeks  the  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  lc  rer  chick.   In  boses  and  bags, 
J5c.  50c.  SI  up.   After  the  third  week  mix 

pf02>  Poultry  Regulator 

In  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain  for  every  pound 
w  of  feed  consumed.  25c.  50c.  SI.   25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50. 
"Your  money  back  if  it  fails." 

Our  products  are  sotd  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

^Philadelphia  Chicago 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 


Th©  book  entitled,  The 
History  of  White  Diar- 
rhoea, or  why  incubator 
chicks  die,  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail,  to  anyone  sending  us 
the  names  of  7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  incubators.  The  book  can  save 
you  $100  this  summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The 
cause  and  tells  of  a  cure.    Book  absolutely  free  for  the  names. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


Egg  Maker 


Compounded  by  Geo.  E.  Lee 
55  per  cent,  blood  meal,  best  meat  food  for  faying 
hens  and  growing  chicks.  Salts,  spices  and  matter 
fowls  must  have  to  do  well.  Contents  sworn  to 
Under  Pure  Food  Law.  35c,  50c,  $2.60,  100  lbs. 
$7.00.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  death  to  lice,  harmless 
to  fowls.  Kills  by  fumes.  35c,  60c,  $1.00. 

Try  GERMOZONE 

Lee's  greatest  poultry  preparation,  in  use  15  years, 
cuts  chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Ideal  remedy  for 
Roup,  Colds,  Cholera,  Chicken  Pox,  Bowel  Com- 
plaint, etc.  Tones  and  puts  kite  into  fowls  of  all  ages 
and  is  best  guarantee  against  contagion.  Given  in 
drinking  water.  Price  50c.  Valuable  Lee  Books 
on  poultry  and  incubators,  free.  Address 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,1133Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


Farmers  and  Fanciers 

should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses;  tells  cost  to  build;  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS— 52.25  to  148  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  119  Henry  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  21  Leading  Varieties  of  Chickens.  VJ 
AYE  BROS.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Nebraska. 


14QChicks  from  140  Eggs 

This  World's  Championship  Record  is  not 
uncommon  with  users  of  my  Belle  City  incu- 
bator. Many  are  doing  this  light  along.  The 
United  States  sovernnient  is  one  of  my  301,840 
Belle  City  users.  Make  Sure  of  Success 
by  using  my  pro  of -backed  Belle  City* 
Write  me  for  all  of  the  proofs  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  Jim  Rohan,  Pees. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Racine.  Wis# 

.55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

149-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  an  ever; 
best  copper  taDk;  nursery,  self-reg- 
ulating.  Best  HO-cnick  fcot-water 
brooder.  $4.85.  Ordered  together, 
SI  1.50.  Freight  Paidnt^ or  Rockies). 
No  machines  a^^git*- 
any  price  are 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price, 
now  and  save  time.  Address 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  .Sox  17.  Racine? 
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Lad/  Lsymany 


Get  a  Yesterlaid  hatch 

of  vigorous. heavy-laying  Ranged  Raised 
Leghorns.  95%  fertility!  Ordered  by  15 
Experiment  Stations!  Special  introduc- 
tory offer  on  30- egg  orders  includes 
"*PouitroJogy"free — most  valuable  poul- 
try book  published.  144  pages;  70  pictures. 
YesterUid  tgg  Farmt,DepU7Picific,Me. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 

Chickens,  Ducks. 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  Stools 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  Hi Nl KER,  Box  58  Mankato.  Minn. 


"Opens  and  Closes  Easier 
Than  Your  Barn  Door" 

That's  the  opinion  of  every  man  who  ever  fed  stock  from  the 
Hinge  Door  Silo.  So  simple  and  easy  that  it  can  be  operated 
by  a  child  with  safety.   Write  «s  today  for  full  facts  about 

The  HINGE-DOOR  and 


COPY  RIG  UTED 


LANSING  SILOS 


with  all  the  latest  and  valuable  improvements  in  silo  construc- 
tion, and  trebled  in  value  with  the  Hinge  Door.   Our  book  also 
tells  about  Lansing  Silos.  Your  choice  of  two  famous  makes. 
Get  our  book  before  you  close  a  deal  for  any  silo. 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  and  Mfg.  Co.,  General  Office,  Lincoln,  Neb, 

Ljnsing.  Mich.  Maryville,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  E.  SI.  Louis,  III.  Topeka, 
Has.   Lexington,  Ky.   Denver,  Colo.   Spokane,  Wash.  Write  Bept.  34  Nearest  Office. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  NOW 


NOW  GET  THE  KNIVES 


Regulation  size  table  knife.    Full  length  9%  inches. 

That  you  may  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons' 
Silverware,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  added  knives  to  its 
great  offer.  Spoons  and  forks  of  this  pattern  have  been  offered  be- 
fore. (You  can  still  get  them.)  Start  now  with  the  knives.  Send 
20  cents  for  each  fork  and  knife  and  10  cents  for  each  spoon. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  knife  to 

Name  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


Tf  yon  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


Goose  Culture  Profitable  Adjunct 

to  Poultry  Raising  on  the  Farm 


THE  goose  is  certainly  a 
profitable  farm  fowl.  Why 
the  raising  of  geese  has  so 
largely  gone  out  of  date 
on  the  farms  one  can  scarcely  give 
a  good  reason  for — perhaps  because 
feather  beds  are  not  deemed  the 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  home  that 
once  they  were  thought  to  be. 

The  other  day  1  accosted  a  hux- 
ster  with  a  load  of  chickens  and 
geese — great,  big,  spotted  white  and 
black  geese  called  Dryland;  really, 
though,  merely  a  cross  between  the 
African  and  Enibden.  "How  much 
did  you  give  apiece  for  those  geese?" 
I  asked.  "Nine  cents  a  pound,"  was 
the  answer,  "and  the  smallest  one 
brought  its  mistress  $1.08,  and  the 
largest  more,  of  course."  "And 
once,"  I  thought,  "if  we  could  get 
50  cents  apiece  for  our  geese  we 
thought  we  were  making  money,  and 
then  we  paid  more  for  our  shoes, 
our  dresses  by  the  yard,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  woman  who  raised  these 
geese  scarcely  knew  she  was  raising 
them  after  she  got  them  started  in 
sensible  manner.  A  goose  has  so 
few  hindrances  in  the  way  of  dis 
ease,  and  so  largely  finds  its  own 
rations. 

Low,  swampy  land  is,  of  course, 
the  ideal  place  to  raise  geese,  but 
the  geese  in  the  huxster's  wagon 
were  not  raised  in  an  ideal  spot,  for 
not  even  a  creek  ran  through  this 
land.  They  were  raised  high  and 
dry,  with  plenty  of  grass  at  hand. 
In  fact,  I  saw  a  flock  of  geese  once 
that  were  being  raised  in  a  back  city 
lot.  Corn  was  growing  high  all 
about  their  inclostire,  fenced  off 
with  chicken  wire  until  it  got  too 
large  for  them  to  trample  under  or 
pull  up.  They  paid  on  the  invest- 
ment, I  was  told. 

Geese,  given  plenty  of  water  to 
drink,  can  dispense  with  swimming 
water,  though  I  have  a  strong  opin- 
ion that  the  eggs  from  geese  given 
running  water  deep  enough  to  allow 
paddling  in  and  swimming,  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  fertile  than  from  flocks 
on  the  uplands.  However,  women 
who  raise  the  latter  often  dispute 
my  opinion  here. 

Geese  are  easily  kept  in  bounds; 
their  feathers  and  eggs  are  always 
saleable  at  good  prices,  especially  in 
the  breeding  season  for  the  latter.  If 
well  advertised,  it  is  always  possible 
to  sell  pairs,  or  pens,  of  geese  at 
good  prices.  Geese  are  always  in 
demand  in  the  cities  for  the  Hebrew 
table,  and,  again,  they  are  coming  in 
for  the  holiday  dinners. 

Think,  should  your  precious,  ten- 
der little  turkeys  all  die,  at  least 
your  big  flock  of  lusty  goslings 
should  comfort  you,  that  not  all 
your  spring  investments  are  gone. 
If  the  turkeys  live,  then  you  are  so 
much  ahead,  because  of  the  more- 
than-a-dollar-apiece  geese. 

In  Europe  geese  are  kept  on  land 
that  is  of  highest  price,  because  no 
other  stock  bring  the  value  to  the 
acre  brought  by  geese. 

The  Toulouse  is  a  large,  gray 
goose,  the  Embden  a  pure  white  and 
the  African  a  large,  brown  goose. 
Adult  ganders  of  the  three  breeds 
must  weigh  twenty-five  pounds  for 


the  Toulouse,  twenty  for  the  Emb- 
den and  African,  standard  weight; 
twenty  and  eighteen  pounds  for  the 
goose.  Each  breed  has  its  faults, 
each  its  good  points.  These  breeds, 
mixed  or  pure,  but  often  inbred  un- 
til made  smaller,  are  the  geese  now 
commonly  seen  on  the  farms. 

The  big,  gray  goose  lays  earlier 
and  more  eggs  than  the  others,  but 
it  is  slower  to  get  fat  on  its  big 
frame.  The  weight  conies  late  in 
the  season.  The  eggs  of  the 
Toulouse  are,  as  a  rule,  strongly 
fertile. 

The  Embden,  or  white  goose,  is 
in  many  points  the  most  desirable 
for  speedy  growth  and  weight,  for 
flavor  of  flesh  and  for  pure  white, 
choice  feathers  on  the  market.  Its 
drawback  is  that  it  lays  later  in  the 
season  than  the  Toulouse.  The 
Embden  ganders  are  often  slow  in 
mating,  and  this  produces  more  in- 
fertile eggs  than  the  Toulouse  give 
us. 

The  African  is  a  dark  goose,  the 
most  pugnacious  of  the  three,  but 
produces  a  greater  number  of  fertile 
eggs  than  the  others,  three  to  one 
in  certain  flocks.  This  is  why  it  is 
used  as  a  cross  to  produce  the  so- 
called  Dryland,  or  "farmers's  goose." 

What  is  called  a  "Mongrel  goose" 
is  a  first  cross  with  a  wild  goose 
and  some  one  of  the  other  pure 
breeds.  This  mongrel  is  sterile,  as 
a  rule,  and  is  used  only  in  the  green 
goose  trade,  as  these  mongrel  gos- 
lings grow  large  and  fat  on  short 
order.  Rhode  Island  has  been  the 
state  best  known  in  this  mongrel 
green  goose  trade. 

IDA  M.  SHEPL.ER. 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Carrie's  Woolly  Chicken* 

For  those  who  desire  oddity  in 
chickens  rllied  to  extra  good  laying, 
there  are  at  least  a  few  breeds  odd 
enough  to  please  the  heart  of  those 
desiring  them.  The  Silkie,  its  face 
purple  an  '  bones  black,  and  its  coat 
a  webless  silky  mass  of  white  feath- 
ers; the  Frizzle,  with  its  feathers- 
turning  the  wrong  way;  the  Sultan, 
its  comb  taking  the  shape  of  aggres- 
sive horns;  the  Buttercup,  with  its 
cup-shaped  comb,  and  last  and  latest, 
the  woolly  black  chickens  shown  by 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Currie  of  Blair,  Neb.,  at 
the  County  Annual  Poultry  Show, 
held  the  last  of  December,  1921. 
Claim  is  made  by  the  Blair  Pilot  that 
the  show  was  continued  three  days 
longer  to  give  the  crowds  of  people 
a  chance  to  see  these  chicks  that 
grow  wool  instead  of  feathers. 

Mrs.  Currie,  a  poultry  breeder  of 
many  years'  experience,  has  been 
working  for  over  seven  years  to  pro- 
duce this  breed.  As  yet  she  has 
neither  eggs  or  breeders  to  sell  of 
this  peculiar  variety  she  has  evolved, 
but  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  supply 
any  demand  in  that  line.  These 
chickens  are  large,  heavy-legged  and 
long-bodied;  their  coat  is  dainty,  and 
grows  close  to  the  body,  protecting 
the  fowl  from  cold  and  rain.  Mrs. 
Currie  assures  the  public  that  these 
black,  woolly  chickens  beat  any 
chickens  she  has  ever  raised  when  it 
comes  to  producing  winter  eggs. 
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Bird  and  Rain 
ProofYeniilator 


Gives  fresh  air  citculation  and  keeps  out  sleet, 
snow  and  rain.  Birds  can't  nest  in  it.  Keeps 
SH1PPE0  6  y°ur  stock  healthy  and  brings  you 
ON  IML  1  higger  stock  profits.  A  real  ne- 
cessity  (or  every  barn,  whether 
old  or  new.  Improves  appearance 
100  per  cent. 

Queen  Cupola 

B»  a  Heal  Cnpola 

Made   of  galviiulz<;U  steel. 
I.ookH  better  and  costs  less 
than  wooden  cupola.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Boy 
can  Install  it.  Gold  leaf  vaue  with 
each  cupola. 

FKKE  TRIAL 

Write  fov  free  catalog. 

Also  full  particulars  and 
complete  price  list. 
<(I  F.KX  (TPOUCO. 
300  PECK  STREET 
Cresco,    -  Iowa 


Four  Good  Reasons  for  Having 

Cows  to  Milk  During  the  Winter 


—  and  Now,  the 
Angle  Steel  Rib! 


First,  we  made  famous  the  All- 
Steel  Door  Frame.  Then  we 
■tartlcd  the  Silo  World  with  our 
patented  Inner  Anchor.  Closely 
following  this,  came  the  indis- 
pensable Saginaw  Buse  Anchor. 
And  with  this  1913  senaon,  comes 
the  ereutest  sensation  of  all — 
the  patented  Annie  Steel  IUr 

The  Result 

What  happened  as  the  re 
■nit  of   these  inventions? 
Why,  the  Saginaw  became  King. 
In  a  single  day,  orders  recently 
came  in  for  587  Saginaws. 

So  many  men  now  want  Sagi- 
news  that  another  larire  factory  t  ' 
has  ju»t  l-een  built.  That's  num.  V 
her  5.  Now,  if  the  Saginaw  were 
not  as  strong  and  immovable  as  a  big  city  skvscraper, 
would  men  so  overwhelmingly  demand  i'tf  Would  all 
these  level-headed  farmers  pay  ont  their  good  money 
for  Saginaw  Silos  if  the  price  wasn't  right?  Would 
America's  leading  Silo  Authorities  recommend  the 
baginaw  if  it  ever  produced  anything  but  clean, 
bright  sitage?  Just  because  most  any  Silo  is  a  good 
investment,  don't  get  the  idea  that  it  makes  little 
difference  which  yon  buy.  Men  have  doubled  their 
silo  profits  simply  by  choosing  the  right  Silo. 

Big  Silo  Book  Ready 

Our  latest  book  fully  describes  the  1913  Saginaw. 
Don't  miss  getting  it.  Drop  us  a  line  today  for  Book, 
let  172 and  you  will  receive  it  free.  (68) 
Hie  McC!ure  Co.  (formerly  Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.) 
Saciuiov,  Mich.  Den  Molnea.  Iowa  Cairn,  Hi'. 
Minnesota  Transfer.  Mian.     Ft.  Worth..  Tef  * 


AND  UP- 
WARD 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

1HI8  OFFER  IS  NO  CATCH. 

It  U  a  >ohd  propo-ltion  to  send, 
in  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  IIS. 93.  .Skim*  hut  or  ei,l<| 
milk;  in.ikmg  heavy  or  light 
ere.im.  Designed  especially  for 
•mall  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  ihii  pic- 


ture 

capacity  raachli 
:•  lanitary  marv 
dears  ttinrou 
western  order 
Wettern  points. 


trates  our  large 
es.  The  bowl  Is 
I,  easily  cleaned, 
hly  protected. 

filled  from 
Whether  your 


•airy  h  large  or  small,  write 
OS  and  obtain  our  handsome 
h—  Italog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


THERE  is  comparatively  very 
little  winter  dairying  done 
in  the  Missouri  valley 
territory.  It  must  be  that 
the  reason  for  this  fact  is  that  farm- 
ers do  not  fully  appreciate,  perhaps 
have  not  given  adequate  considera- 
tion, "to  the  reasons  why  winter 
dairying  will  prove  most  profitable 
to  them  in  this  territory.  There  are 
lour  reasons  why  everyone  should 
manage  his  herd  in  such  a  way  as  to 
do  his  principal  milking  during  the 
winter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  price  paid 
for  butter-fat  during  the  winter 
months  is  so  much  in  excess  of  the 
June  price  of  butter-fat  as  to  estab- 
lish a  wide  margin  of  profit  in  favor 
of  winter  dairying. 

Secondly,  where  winter  dairying- 
is  practiced  the  lactation  period  is 
extended,  at  trie  least  calculation, 
not  less  than  two  months.  Cows 
that  are  bred  to  calve  in  the  spring 
do  not  average  to  give  milk  for 
more  than  six  months.  If  the*y  are 
bred  to  drop  their  calves  in  Novem- 
ber, the  milk  will  begin  to  shrink 
noticeably  about  the  time  that  the 
grass  starts,  and  when  turned  out 
to  pasture  the  cows  will  refreshen 
and  continue  their  milk  production 
until  the  heat  of  the  summer  and 
the  torture  of  the  flies  puts  an  end 
to  it.  Such  cows  will  produce,  on 
an  average,  a  much  greater  amount 
of  milk  during  the  year  than  cows 
that  are  bred  exclusively  for  sum- 
mer milk. 

In  the  third  place,  during  the  win- 
ter months  the  farmer  is  not  pressed 
by  other  work,  and  has  plenty  of 
time  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
his  cows.  Many  a  farmer  fails  with 
his  milch  cows  simply  through  lack 
of  proper  attention  at  the  right 
time,  both  as  regards  feeding  and  as 
regards  milking.  In  winter,  relieved 
of  the  pressure  of  other  farm  work, 
the  farmer  can  look  after  his  milch 


cows  and  care  for  them  in  the 
proper  manner. 

Lastly,  it  will  make  it  easier  for 
the  cows.  The  production  of  milk 
is  a  great  drain  on  the  vital  energy 
of  the  cows.  The  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer and  the  torture  of  the  flies  and 
other  insects  materially  lessen  milk 
production  during  that  period.  If 
a  cow  has  to  give  milk,  endure  the 
heat  and  fi.ght  flies  all  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  pretty  hard  on  the 
cow.  If  she  is  bred  at  such  a  time 
as  will  permit  her  to  go  dry  during 
the  severest  part  of  the  season,  it 
will  be  much  easier  for  her,  and  she 
will  thrive  just  so  much  better  in 
proportion. 

Probably  the  scarcity  of  proper 
winter  feed  is  the  reason  that  leads 
most  farmers  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
summer  milking.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  a  cow  needs  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  appetizing,  succulent 
food.  The  ordinary  farmer,  with 
his  present  equipment,  is  not  able  to 
supply  this.  Here  is  where  the  silo 
becomes  of  great  economic  impor- 
tance. Silage  furnishes  milch  cows 
with  a  food  that  approximates  June 
grass  in  succulence  and  in  appetizing 
quality.  Winter  dairying,  with  the 
help  of  a  silo,  becomes  an  easy  and 
a  profitable  matter.  The  silo  has 
this  added  advantage;  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  when  pastures  are  dried 
up,  all  burned  brown,  and  pasturage 
is  scanty,  what  little  food  the  cows 
get  from  the  pasture  may  be  supple- 
mented by  silage,  which  will  carry 
them  through  the  driest  season  in 
fine  condition.  No  man  with  a  silo 
should  consider  anything  but  winter 
dairying. 


Keep  the  Separator  Clean 

The  bowl  of  the  separator  collects 
most  of  the  filth  that  finds  its  way 
into  the  milk,  and  when  it  is  left 
without  washing  for  several  days 
becomes  foul. 


Model  Dairy  of  Missouri 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Cheapest  As 
Well  As  Best 

Every  sensible  person  wants  the 
best  of  everything,  but  in  many 
things  the  best  is  beyond  their 
means  and  they  must  necessarily 
be  content  with  something  les. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cream  Sepa- 
rator, however,  the  best  is  fortu- 
nately the  cheap- 
est as  well,  and 
it  is  of  the  great- 
est i  m  p  ortance 
that  every  buyer 
of  a  separator 
should  know  this. 

Morover,  the 
best  is  of  more 
imporance  in  the 
case  of  the  Cream 
Separator  than  in  anything  else, 
since  it  means  a  saving  or  a 
waste  twice  a  day  every  day  in 
the  year  for  many  years. 

It  is  true  that  DE  LAVAL  Sepa- 
rators cost  a  little  more  in  first 
price  than  some  inferior  separa- 
tors, but  that  counts  for  nothing 
against  the  fact  that  they  save 
their  cost  every  year  over  any 
other  separator,  while  they  last 
an  averaee  twenty  years  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  two  years 
in  the  case  of  other  senarators. 

And  if  first  cost  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration a  DE  LAVAL  machine 
may  be  bought  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  it  will  actually  save 
and  pay  for  itself. 

These  are  all  important  facts 
Which  every  buyer  of  a  Cream  Sep- 
arator should  understand  and  which 
every  local  DE  LAVAL  asrent  is 
grlad  to  explain  and  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  intending 
buyer. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  PE 
LAVAL  agent  please  simply  address 
the  nearest  of  our  main  offices  as 
below. 

THEDE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


1C5  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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E.  Madison  St., 
Chicago. 


Don't  be  the  Last  IVIara 
in  Y©ur  County 

to  adopt  a  labnr-savingr  device  of  demonstrated 
efficiency,   it's  the  pioneer  in  BUch  things  who 
makes  the  extra  prof- 
it. It  was  so  with  the 
self-binder:  with  the 
first  gasoline  engine: 
and  wh  cn  mech  an  ical 
skimming  was  first 
introduced.  Now 
comes  the 


VOU  CAN  BUY  AW  CUT 
IN  THE 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

for  S  cents  per  square  Inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  7."i  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  Is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  Is  only  one 
of  each. 


Interior  of  the  VV  M.  Beam  hamp 
dairy  barn  at  Pacific,  Mo.,  showing 
one  of  the  men  washing  the  white 
enameled  celling  and  cross  beams 
with  a  hose,  which  is  done  once  a 
day  to  remove  every  pnrtlcln  of  dust. 
The  concrete  floor  and  side  wnlls  are 
washed  with  a  hose  ami  r  rubbed 
twice  ;i    day,    Immediately   after  each 

milking.  All  of  die  manure  Is 
washed  Into  the  sewer,  which  carries 

It  to  two  burgs  concrete  tanks  on  the 


side  of  a  hill,  100  Teet  from  the  barn. 
This  barn  bouses  seventy-six  cows 
and  the  milk  in  old  to  the  St.  I  .<  >  1 1  i : 
School  board  for  use  in  the  various 
high  school  lunch  rooms.  The 
School  hoard  elected  tin  dairy  after 
vIsltliiK  all  of  the  |iir«e  dallies  in  the 
vicinity  Ot  St.  Louis,  on  account  ot 
Its  cleanliness.  Dr.  W.  P  Culler. 
Missouri  Pure  Pood  and  Milk  com- 
mission,  has  (Milled  thin  the  mode] 
dairy  of  the  stale, 


AUTOMATIC 

(OiEf^J  J    Cream  Separator 

t-  J~*  '  \l  Fntfino  nml  Hi't'.H-.itor 
baSfSl  ISTj  cnmliliKvl.  \  ,.n  1 1 .1,1  mi t. 

tho  Lion  l«  u  corker.  No 
rratikinir    no  wiitclilim. 

Don't  t;  i        a)  w  lid  Iht 

v-  —  — -    It  will  uttikp  aontl.  Got 

Jn^^^r^— Srft   III"  i.i.  it    Writ"  u»  nt. 

K    <^0>kl  «  l  it"  to  llll-n  In 

^^fcr  ,-^^^^^^^^\\  your  own  county  whu 

/ Enclnp and         «"<  "«i"«  it.  Wo'll 

¥/  Combined  Vl 

fj  in. in  .-ho old  know,  u' t.  our  AC  him  m  HI 

W  Oataloa  17. 
Standard  Separator  Co.,  MI,'V,!  ."v  ",H 


GetOur  Prices 

Buy  (he  Right  Silo—, 
at  the  Right  Price 

iukI  RAVE  from  92.1 
to    950    on    the  cont 
of  your  alio. 
Mmle  from  tlie  1>out 
Of   ill  a  t  9  r  I  a  1  nml 
shipped  mi  approval. 
Hcml  fur  Cron  catiihiK  nml  price  INI 
INDEPENDENT   SILO  CO., 
3.1.17  University   Ave  ,  HI.  Pntil,  Minn. 


CALVES 


Rmir  Thrm  Wilhnul  Milk 
Tit  Nrkmli  St«V  (•'.  0«>l.  Nrb. 
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"That  roof  is 
not  going  to 
cost  as  much 
as  I  thought" 


Certain-teed 

-Quality   Certified    Durability  Guaranteed 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 


The  users  of  this  modern,  easy-to-ray 
Certain- teed  Roofing  are  saving  thou- 
sands of  dollars — on  every  roll  and  crate  of 
shingles  is  a  Certain-teed  label  of  Quality 
— a  15-year  guarantee  of  Durability. 

Get  Our  New  Book 

"Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans" — 

It  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1 — but  as  it 
illustrates  the  use  of  our  Certain- teed 


Roofing  on  all  kinds  model  city, 
factory,  and  farm  buildings,  we 
offer  it  to  you  at  25c    We  prefer  to 
have  you  go  to  your  lumber,  hardware 
or  building  material  dealer,  who  will 
gladly  get  you  a  copy  Fret.    If  you 
write  os.  enclose  25c  to  cover  cost, 
postage  and  mailing. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  St.  Louis,  III.  York,  Pa. 
Marseilles,  III.  Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Ca.iada 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Eclipse  Engines 

7VfM  Furnished  With  or 

M  WO  JlZeS.  without  Pump  lack 

A  pint  of  gasoline  will  run 
the  No.  1  Eclipse  engine  an 
hour  and  pump  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  against  80 
foot  head.  Adapted  to  run- 
ning cream  separators, 
churns,  corn  shelters,  grind- 
stones, ice  cream  freezers,  etc. 

Handy  Reliable 
Low  Priced 

As  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  practical, 
powerful  engine. 
Manufactured  in 
our  immense  fac- 
tory on  the  latest 
automatic  machines. 
Large,  dust-proof 
bearings.  Thorough 
lubrication.  Afl  like 
parts  absolutely  interchangeable.  Starts 
easily  at  any  time.  No  danger  from  freezing. 

No.  2  Eclipse  Engine  is  twice  as  powerful 
as  No.  1.  Recommended  for  deep  well  pump- 
ing, wood  sawing,  feed-grinding,  etc.  State 
quantity  of  water  desired  in  24  hours  and 
we  will  send  catalog  No.  FB  821 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City. 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Basoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,"  Electric  tight  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  6rinders 


AUTO  OIL   OIL  OIL 

Jusi  the  Biqhl  Kind.  "Yon  to  Be  the  Judge." 

Our  taaeaaa.  We  send  jou  c-ne  barret  *>U.  you  use  five  gallons. 
tli.u  if  you  are  sal  ennvinred  it  is  just  what  y.iu  should  have 
f-T  v<<m-  ant,,,  return  the  balance  fe»  ns,  our  expense  both  ways. 
Sraa  At.  CARBONLESS  ATJTO  QLL  Me  per  (at,  in  .10  to  54  gal.bbl. 
STB  I  AT,  CARBONLESS  AUTO  OIL  91epergal.  in  30  to  34  gal.bbl. 

Terms.  fiO  days.  Delivered  at  your  station,  if  shipped  in  18- 
gauee  1  iron  barrel,  or  one-half  barrels,  both  contain- 

ing faucets.  $2.50  extra. 

M.  A.  HULBUET  &  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Save  Work. 
Time.  Money 

By  using  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 

^^^s--i*es  Uitrb  tifting,  ligrliBei 
tiraft,  don't  rut  .roads,  Sixjfte: 
dou't  lo'^en  -  uueels  don't  stry  out  or  rot. 
■"rite  tor  fr*-t*  bo.iU  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,   53  Elm  Street.  Qulncy,  IH. 

HOG  FENCE 

O  Inches  A  Jt  cents 
*Obigh  lt*arod 

100  other  styles  of  Hog. 
Vsriu  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Buy  from  factory  direct 
and  save  dealers  profit. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE. 
KITSELMAN  BROS, 
ox  166  Muncie 


This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


JJetter  Way  to  Get  Gophers 

"W.  D.  S.,  Richfield,  Neb.:  In  your 
March  8  issue  I  noticed  your  article  con- 
cerning the  pocket  gopher,  advising  the 
poisoning  of  it  as  the  best  means  of 
eradication.  I  find  a  better  way.  includ- 
ing no  risk,  as  with  poison,  in  the  use 
of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon.  Last  year  with 
a  very  small  cost  I  kept  them  out  of  a 
small  field  of  five  acres  of  alfalfa  with 
this  material.  When  the  mound  shows 
a  gopher  at  work  I  go  and  dig  down  till 
I  find  the  open  run,  and  then  saturate 
a  rag  with  the  bi-sulphide,  and  with  a 
small  stick  or  rod  push  in  quickly  into 
the  hole,  then  fill  up  the  outer  part, 
pressing  the  dirt  firmly,  and  in  almost 
every  case  the  one  application  does  the 
work.  At  this  time  I  scatter  all  the 
mounds  that  may  have  been  thrown  up. 
thus  leaving  the  ground  level,  and  then 
if  a  new  one  comes  onto  the  field  it  is 
soon  revealed  and'  another  application 
does  it.  While  speaking  of  this  pest,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  law  making  it  com- 
pulsory on  the  part  of  every  land  owner 
to  kill  off  these  tittle  depredators  would 
be  a  good  thing,  for  it  is  very  difficult 
for  one  man  in  a  community  to  keep  rid 
of  them  when  his  neighbors  are  breeding 
them  faster  than  he  can  kill  them.  I 
note  the  woman  legislator  of  Colorado 
has  a  bill  before  their  house  concerning 
the  prairie  dog  that  will  soon  rid  the 
state  of  that  pest,  and  the  gopher  is  not 
as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the  dog,  for 
I  have  had  both  in  years  past. 

Editorial  Comment — Some  people 
have  not  been  successful  in  killing 
gophers  with  bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 
They  claim  that  the  gophers,  as  soon 
as  they  smell  the  gas,  run  away  from 
it  a  little  distance,  and  then  fill  the 
hole  with  dirt  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
gas.  This  paper  hears  of  many  such 
instances,  and  is  informed  that  most 
of  the  people  who  have  tried  it  have 
abandoned  it  for  this  reason. 


as  red  top  and  other  swamp  grasses, 
would  do  well.  Aisike  clover,  does 
very  well  in  this  kind  of  ground.  If 
the  land  can  be  drained,  any  hoed 
crop  will  do  well  there. 


An  Exceptional  Case 
C.  M.,  Shickley,  Neb.:  I  have  read  an 
article  on  applying  manure  to  insure 
greatest  benefit.  We  have  had  high 
winds  this  week  and  I  saw  a  half-inch 
of  dirt  blow  away.  Farmers  who  used 
a.  spreader  had  most  of  the  manure  blow 
away.  Long  manure  is  the  best.  In 
Fillmore  county,  plowing  it  under  for 
corn  and  potatoes  makes  the  ground 
loose,  and  that  is  why  we  plow  the 
ground.  A  good  roller  is  all  rigbt  after 
plowing. 

Editorial  Comment — Here  was  an 
exceptional  climatic  condition — - 
something  no  one  could  foresee  or 
protect  himself  folly  against.  Plow- 
ing under  manure  for  corn  and  po- 
tatoes does  make  the  ground  loose, 
but  even  in  Fillmore  county  there 
are  times  when  such  a  method  robs 
the  soil  of  moisture  necessary  for  a 
full  crop  production.  "It  takes 
more  than  one  swallow  to  make  a 
summer."  The  method  to  be 
adopted  should  be  the  method  that 
would  be  the  best  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions. 


Cement  and  Metal-Lath  Silos 

A.  P.  D.,  Mulvane,  Kan.:  I  see  that 
some  parties  claim  that  the  acid  from 
silage  corrodes  and  causes  the  walls  on 
cement  silos  to  crumble.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  silage  does  not  keep  in  good 
shape  next  to  the  walls.  I  have  built 
about  fifty  cement  and  metal-lath  silos 
and  they  are  givins  satisfaction:  the 
older  they  get  the  harder  the  walls  are. 
I  put  on  seven  coats  of  Portland!  cement 
plaster  upon  the  metal  lath.  For  the  in- 
side first  three  coats  I  used  two  and 
one-half  parts  of  good,  clean  sand  to  one 
part  of  Portland  cement.  The  inside 
finish  coat  consists  of  five  parts  of  sand 
to  four  parts  of  cement.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  outside  coats  is  two  and  one- 
half  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement.  I 
also  use  Medusa  waterproofing  on  both 
the  inside  and  outside  finish  coats.  If 
builders  will  u"e  e-ement  in  the  above 
proportion  they  will  never  be  bothered 
from  acids  eating  up  the  cement,  and 
they  will  have  a  silo  that  will  last 
through  the  next  generation.  The  hot 
winds  will  never  affect  them  when 
empty. 

Editorial  Comment — There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  in- 
dulged in  about  the  use  of  cement 
in  silo  construction  by  promoters  of 
silos  built  of  other  material.  Ce- 
ment silos  have  been  in  use  for  a 
great  many  years.  Their  users  are 
generally  satisfied  with  them.  An 
ounce  of  experience  in  this  matter 
is  worth  wbole  reams  of  theory. 


Let  Us  Hear  from  Others 

I  J.  C.  E.,  Crete,  Tex.:  Congressman 
\  Bathrick  of  Ohio  deserves  the  praise 
and  encouragement  of  every  man  that 
has  to  borrow  money  for  the  ftflf  he  in 
1  troduced  in  congress  authoriaing'  the 
government  to  loan  directly  to  the  farm- 
ers. Why  should  we  pay  the  national 
banks  12V4  per  cent  M  money  that  the 
government  has  loaned  to  them  at  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  secured  by  their  own 
bonds?  Who  is  the  government?  Is  one 
man  any  more  a  part  of  the  government 
than  another?  If  not.  why  this  sfisoii-i  ru- 
ination? Perhaps  it  is  because  we  lhave 
not  had  the  courage  to  demand  an  ectuaB 
distribution  of  these  favors.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  every  man  that  borrows 
money,  and  the  farmer  in  portietilar. 
ought  to  sit  up  and:  take  notice.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  that  it  w<*n't  sfo  to  let 
pass.  Sit  right  down  and  write  to  your 
congressman;  tell  fetal  to  support  and] 
vote  for  the  bill  mentionedl  above,  a.ndl 
if  he  does  not.  give  him  a  fctacfc  eye  at 
the  next  election 

Editorial  Comment — Here  is  one 
reader's  opinion  of  ttie  Bathrick  bill. 
Let  us  hear  what  others  have  to> 
say  about  it. 


Answer 
These  3 
Questions  First 

before  you  buy  a  rod  of  fence. 

KIND  OF  WIRE?  ?™  ^""i 

— — — — — — —  that  IS  springy, 

but  not  brittle.  We  make  tile  wire  for 
Square  Deal  Fence  in  our  own  wire  mills 
right  next  to  our  fence  factory.  We  make 
it  hard  enough  to  be  spring*?,  but  not 
brittle  —  then  we  galvanize  It  heavily 
and  evenly. 

SIZE  OF  WIRE7  Be  ireful  about 
OtL*.  VT  11 IWC.  comparative 
*lze  and  weight  of  the  «tay  and  strand 
wires.  Compare 

SQUARE  DEAL 
FENCE 

with  any  other,  atrand  for  strand,  stay  for 
stay,  and  aee  why  fencing  we  made  12 
years  ago  la  atUl  giving  good  service. 

HOW  IS  IT  WOVEN?  f  «•  **« 

Deal  Lock— "the  knot  with  a  grip  that 
will  not  slip."  See  the  wavy  atrand  w fro* 
that  spring  Square  Deal  fencing  back  into 

filace  after  sudden,  heavy  strains  and  keep 
ft  tight  and  trim  the  whole  year  round. 
See  the  one-piece  stay  wires  that  prevent 
sagging,  bagging  and  bu  skiing  to  ret  the 
pigs  under— requires  fewer  posts,  saving 
money,  time  and  labor. 

Get  Square  Deal  Prices 
Before  You  Buy 

We'll  send  you  our  ratest  fence  catalog, 
price  list,  local  dealer's  name  and  a  high 
-grade,  four-section,  2  ft.  folding 
J  rule, all  FREE.  A  postal  willdo. 

-'Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1       1606  Industrial  Street  F6] 
PEORIA        -      *  ILLINOIS 


PEERLESS 


"GALVANIZED 
'SELF-RAISING  GATES 


Are  filled  with  extra  heavy  Peerless 
Fencing  of  close  woven  all  No.  9  wire- 
strong  enough  to  turn  the  heaviest  animal 
—close  enough  to  hold  small  pigs. 

Perfectly  adjustable,  never  sags  out  of 
shape  or  drags  on  the  ground  and  fitted 
with  a  double  latch.  No  chains,  springs. or 
other  toggle  to  give  out  and  make  trouble. 

Think  of  the  work  saved  by  the  self- 
raising  feature— do  a  little  figuring— see  if 
it  pays  to  put  up  with  old  style,  cumber- 
some, inefficient  gates. 

Send  for  our  complete  Fence  and  Gate 
catalog  which  fully  describes  this  new 
style. 


THENCE  tor  every  place  on  yourtami — direct  to  you  I 
tTom  nearest  point  oi  delivery — at  factory  prices  I 
I  —freight  prepaid.    Endless  rust-resistin?  stays,  tithe  [ 
|  hill-fittine  special  joint,  every  rod  guaranteed.  Send  1 
I  foe  money -saving  catalog  —  don't  buy  till  you  do.  I 
tOHHCE  FEHCE  CO.,  170  m.  Statist..  Elgin.  III. 


An  Indefinite  Question 

E.  S.„  Corwith.  la.:  I  would  like  to. 
ask  you  a  question.  I  have  a  field  of 
eighty  acres  of  peat  ground  which  runs 
from  one  to  twelve  inches  deep.  What 
wouW  be  good  to  sow  in  this  kind  of 
ground? 

Answer — This  is  rather  indefinite. 
Is  the  ground  well  drained?  If  not, 
can  it  be  drained?  If  it  cannot  he 
drained,  any  wet  land  grasses,  such 


Dansjer  of  Sows  with  Cattle 

A.  K.,  West  Side,  la.:  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
for  the  last  five  years  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  been  raisins  pigs  for  the 
last  seven  years  and  never  was  troubled 
with  brood  sows  slinking  the  pigs  before 
farrow  time  until  this  spring.  I  have  a 
lot  of  300  head,  and  about  half  of  them 
are  sows.  Had  two  boars  in  the  lot. 
These  hogs  ran  behind  two  loads  of  cat- 
Ue  on  full  feed,  and  I  feed  the  hogs  four 
bushels  of  corn  and  two  bushels  of  oats 
onoe  a  day.    I  would  be  very  pleased  if 


STRQNOEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

1 26-inch  log  Fence,  14  c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,  21c. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence. 22 'Ac. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1-55 

4  ^Yiany  styles  and  heights.   Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  information  you  should  lave. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  tad. 


Jim* 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 

freight  prepaid. 
Bargain  Prices— 13c  per  rod  up 
Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  lor  Morses.  Cat- 
tie.  Sheep.  Hogs.  Poultry.  Etc 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gate* 

We  save  you  big  mont]—&ve  you  .hi<h** 
quality.   Mail  postal  now  tor  Big  Fence  Bargain  BooR 

09  THE  BROWN  PENCE  9  WIRE  CO..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communi-catmg 
with     the     advertisers     on     this  page, 


Mnivli  I'M 
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anyono  woukl  tell  me  the  cause  of  this 
slinking  the  plus  before  farrow  time. 

Answer — Abortion  of  a  contagious 
nature  among  sows  is  not  common, 
and  from  the  description  given  above 
we  would  suspect  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  the  cattle.  Sows  that 
are  heavy  in  pig  should  not  be  al 
lowed  to  run  among  cattle,  as  there 
is  always  danger  of  this  very  trouble. 
We  would  suggest  taking  them  out 
from  behind  the  cattle  at  once,  and 
if  there  should  be  no  further  trouble 
it  would  be  good  proof  of  the  cause. 


F.  G.  M.,  Barstow.  Cai. :  Answering 
your  article,  "Getting'  Rid  of  Coyotes," 
will  say  that  I  was  In  the  same  boat 
with  H.  E.  M_  I  will  give  my  experi- 
ence in  getting  rid  of  the  brutes,  besides 
making  a  little  stake  fiom  the  furs.  I 
don't  make  a  miss.  First,  put  your  bait 
where  the  coyote  can  get  at  it  only  on 
one  side,  beside  any  old  brush  pile,  or 
stump,  or  any  other  obstruction;  then 
line  your  traps  around  it  about  three 
feet  from  it,  and  if  there  is  a  spot  a 
little  higher  than  the  bait  at  a  distance 
of  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  put  a  trap  there, 
as  he  will  be  sure  to  walk  up  on  that 
elevation  to  look  at  the  bait.  He  won't 
think  of  a  trap  beins  there,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  will  get  him  right 
there.  I"  have  caught  several  with  the 
same  bait  in  the  same  place.  After 
catching  two  or  three  they  will  get  shy; 
then  shift  the  bait  to  a  new  place.  In 
setting  the  trap,  make  a  hole  just  the 
size  of  the  jaws  and  springs,  so  that 
they  will  be  level  with  the  ground;  then 
cover  with  a  piece  of  newspaper  of  just 
that  size,  and  then  cover  this  with  fine 
dirt.  Don't  use  gloves  to  do  this.  Then 
take  a  piece  of  brush  and  smooth  the 
ground  all  over  to  make  it  look  as 
natural  as  possible;  cover  chain  as  well. 
Fasten  the  chain  to  a  drag  of  wood 
weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  and 
place  the  drag  from  six  to  eight  feet 
from  the  trap.  He  won  t  hurt  himself 
and  he  can't  get  away.  Don't  walk 
around  the  traps  much;  just  go  near 
enough  to  them  to  see  that  they  are  all 
right  I' me  traps  with  six-inch  jaws  and 
two  steel  springs,  arxi  you'll  get  him 
every  time. 

Editorial  Comment — This  should 
be  sufficient  on  the  matter  of  trap- 
ping coyotes.  Our  readers  who  are 
bothered  by  the  pests  will  be  glad  of 
this  Information  from  a  practical 
man. 


Cow  and  Field  Peas 
C.  F.  F.,  Woodbine,  la.:  I- wish  to  sow 
some  cow  or  hog  peas  r<;r  my  hogs.  When 
can  I  sow  them,  and  when  will  they  be 
ripe  for  hogs?  Do  I  sow  oats  with  them 
'>r  not?  Will  hog  peas  and  oats  get  ripe 
at  the  same  lim<  ? 

Editor's  Note-  The  correspondent 
doeB  not  Htate  whether  he  wishes  to 
use  the  crop  for  pasture  or  to 
thresh  the  harvested  grain.  If  for 
pasture,  Canada  field  peas  should  be 
sown  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  They  will  be  ripe,  or  ripe 
enough  so  that  hogs  may  be  turned 
into  the  field,  from  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  June,  if  used  for  pasture, 
no  oats  should  be  sown  with  them. 
If  grown  for  grain,  the  oats  may  be 
sown  with  the  peas,  threshed  to- 
gether, and  the  combined  grain  will 
make  an  Ideal  feed  alter  grinding. 
Cowpeas  should  not  !><  planted  until 
the  ground  thoroughly  warms  up,  as 
they  naturally  belong  to  the  south- 
ern climate.  They  will  ripen  the 
last  of  August.  lio<h  cowpeas  and 
field  peas,  being  rich  in  protein, 
make  a  very  valuable  growing  food. 

Would  Buy  Registered  Btoeh 

C,  V.  C.,  Miller.  Mo.:  1  have  been 
reading  your  magazine  for  about  two 
years  and  find  It  Interesting  and  instrue- 
tlve  In  many  ways,  but  I  do  not  hen  an 
much  from  my   home  state  iim  I  would 


Only  when  you  have  done  this  can  you  buy  intelligently  and  be  sure  < 
.  a  range  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  You  don't  buy  a  range  every  day— be  sure  of  satisfac- 
L|!=4=Jr tion  by  not  trusting  wholly  to  printed  descriptions.   See  the  Great  Majestic  (dealer  in 

nearly  every  county  of  40  states)  compare  it  point  for  point  with  any  other  range  made.  The 
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Ask  Your  Dealer 
To  Show  You  Its  Good 


Great  Majestic 

Range 


Malleable  and 
Charcoal  Iron 


Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges 

It  is  the  only  range  made  of  malleable  iron  and  charcoal  iron. 
Charcoal  iron  won't  rust  like  steel — malleable  iron  can't  break. 

A  Perfect  Baker— Saves  Half  Your  Fuel 

Majestic  is  put  together  with  rivets— joints  and  seams  practically  air  tight  forever. 
Body  lined  with  pure  asbestos  board— you  can  see  it.  Takes  but  half  the  fuel— assures 
perfect  baking  heat  every  day  in  the  year. 

All  Copper  Reservoir — Against  Fire  Box 

The  reservoir  alt  copper  and  beats  through  copper  pocket,  pressed  from  one  piece  1 
setting  against  fire  box.  Holds  15  gallons  water.  Just  turnlever  and  frame  and  res- 
ervoir are  instantly  moved  away  from  fire.  Greatest  Improvement  ever  put  in  any 
Range — increasing  strength  and  wear  of  a  Great  Majestic  more  than  300$  at 
a  point  where  other  ranges  are  weakest— many  other  exclusive  features. 
Ask  to  see  it.  For  sale  by  dealers  in  nearly  every  county  in  40  states. 
Any  Majestic  dealer  can  furnish  any  size  or  style  Majestic  Range  with 
jor  without  legs.  Write  today  for  our  booklet,  "Range  Comparison. ' 

Majestic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept,  11621.  Louis,  Mo 
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It  Should  Be  In 
Your  Kitchen 


TA  VITCtVII  I  IT    Pivot  Axle  Disk 
ANLSVILLL  CULTIVATOR 

6  Times  Over  By  3  Times  Through 

A  double  cultivation,  every  time  through!    That's  what  the 
Janesville  Pivot  Axle  Cultivator  means.    Every  advantage  of  the 
disk — pulverizing  the  hardest,  baked  soil,  penetrating  trash,  cutting  through 
weeds,  cornstalks,  etc.    And  in  addition,  a  perfect  surface  cultivatorjoecs.wse  of 
our  springy,  vibrating  surface  blades. 

We'll  Take  The  Extra  Crop 
On  40  Acres  As  Our  Pay 


We  make  that  absolute  guarantee.  We  know  what  the  Janes- 
ville has  done  It  is  a  machine  that  makes  it  easy  to  do  good 
work.  Levers  force  disc  gangs  into  hardest  ground  without  extra  leg 
work  on  part  of  hired  man  or  boy  operator — guiding  of  disc  gangs  done  by 
feet  on  long  levers  connected  direct  to  pivot  axle.  Insures  farmer  that  his 
crop  will  be  well  tended.  Surface  Hade  follows  disc  gangs,  fills  up  trenches, 
throws  dirt  to  or  from  the  rows,  destroys  weeds,  drags  them  out,  leaves  soil 
in  thoroughly  pulverized  condition.  Combines  all  features  of  "special"  sur- 
face cultivator  and  disc — leaves  soil  in  best  condition  for  largest  yields 
Send  Name  for  our  booklet  about  this  splendid  money  saving  implement. 

The  Janesville  Machine  Co.,         33    Center  St.,        Janesville,  Wis. 
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President 
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•  loin  iiu<l  «•■(••  in  <  v .  i  . 
m'ivi<rm*nt.     Iff  Hit  in 
th»  Ml  Mini  baafc. 
Light,  mnlluni  nr  Ex- 
tra   Haayy     Katra  Irnglha 
for  lull  mm.  Wlgm-il  cuar- 
;int**p<  or   rnrh  pair 
H'iIiI   ],y  nil  ilealara  ur  from   tli"  f»''"ry 
at  vt  rrnta  a  pair 

The  C.  A.  Edgarton  Mfg.  Co., 


ALoss  gf-$i200°° 

This  farmer  waited  until  it  was 
too  late — are  you  doing  the  same? 

Less  than  ten  dollars  would  have 
saved  his  silo,  mill,  etc. 

15he 

Drive  and  Twist 
Anchor 

is  a  simple  device  for  substantially  fjuy- 
infj  silos,  fences,  mills,  litter  carriers, 
bins,  etc. 

It  is  driven  into  the  k row  mi  with  lihidcs  folded  anamst  tin-  rod, 
then  twisted  to  open   (hem   in   solid   enrth.      Plenty  of  holding 
power.    Send  us  yowr  de-tier's  1 1 : i ■  1 1 •  ■  :ind  K<"l  our  anchor  litcr.it  nre. 
THF.  VOTK-BF.RGER  COMPANY. 

MOO  Woat  Avaiiua,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


[LIGHTNING  ROD! 

9c  PER  FOOT 

I  Oaat  Quality  Gsppar    Ixtra  Haavy  Cabla 

I    A  hriti  r  eonrlurtnr  limn  r*Hinlrp(i  by  In- 
I  anrani-o  C'lmpantca.  Hyatnm  rwn|i|H«  with 
I  full   fllrorllnna  i    r  I.    '  .  I, I.,-    N»  Btfr-nU. 
Vou  K"t  wholpaaln  prlra. 
Buy  Dlraol    On  Trial    r..i|M  Prapaia 
Tar  nflr  r  yotl  are  iol|»n<  ,1     I  hir  Hi-U  nr 


nl«l  in.    Ajk  f>ir  II  today. 

Thai  J,  A .  Scott  Company! 

tiaji, »  /    Dptrolt,  Mloh. 


FREE  3T°,?ar 


Ends  Drucigary  of  HIkIi  LlftlnR 
Savaa  25%  of  Tha  Draft 


EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS 

Wr>t»l<«l«r  few  ralaloil  ami  |,arli.  uUra<,l  In  .  u  ..n  IT,  ,. 
|  LMPINE  MFCi.  CO.  Boa  64B . Qulncy.  III. 

VZ  Chicken.  Healthy  with  Germikil 

llfcr  Graal   Roup  and  whilr    Idarrkoea  Rrmrdyl 

ftS?"  AYE  BROS.  T  Blair,  Nebraska 
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Build 

Concrete  Foundations 

Cheaper  and  easier  to  handle  —  last  forever  —  no  load  too  heavy. 
Fireproof,  ratproof.  Farmers  everywhere  are  wisely  using  concrete 
for  house,  barn,  corn-crib  and  all  other  foundation  work. 

MTffllPORTIMD 
KillCEMENT 

is  the  best  all-round  cement  for  farm  use  —  for  building  barns,  silos, 
sidewalks,  watering  troughs,  feeding  floors,  culverts,  etc.,  etc.  Used 
and  recommended  by  leading  engineers  and  architects.  Absolutely  the 
strongest,  most  uniform  in  color  and  fineness.  Insist  on  the  Lehigh 
trade-mark  on  each  bag. 

FREE  Money  Saying  Books 

"The  Modern  Farmer"  and  "Concrete  Silos" — describing  in 
detail  over  20  money  and  labor  saving  uses  of  concrete  on 
the  farm.    The  best  books  written  on  the  subject.    Sent  free 
in  reply  to  a  post  card. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

3973  People's  Gas  BIdg.  Chicago 

<")  (11  Mills— 11,000,000  Barrels  Capacity) 


1  ■  | 


MR.  FARMER:- 

If  you  use  a  Kemper  Disc  Furrow 
Opener  on  your  Planter,  we  will  guaran- 
tee you  a  better  stand,  cleaner  corn, 
stronger  growth,  and  a  bigger  yield  by 
ten  bushels  per  acre.  Write  for  cata- 
logue to  the 

WAIKEE  MFG.  CO.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


98cents 


Post  Paid 


^Guaranteed  5  Years 

To  advertiBe  our  bueinesa,  make  Dew  friends  and  introduce  Our  great  catalogue 
of  Elgin  Watches  we  will  send  tbifl  elegant  watch  to  any  address  by  mall  porf 
paid  for  ONLY  98  CENTS.  Reeulargeotlemen'BBize.openface.  lall 
nickel  silver  plated  plain  polished  case,  Arabic  dial,  lever  eacapem cut, stem  wind 
and  etem  Bet,  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  fully  guaranteed  for  5  years,  fiend  this 
adv.  to  ua  with  your  name  &  address  &  98c.  and  watch  will  be  Bent  by  re  torn  mall 
postpaid.  Satisfaotioiiguaranteedornoneyrefunded.  Bend 98o today.  Address 

E.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


'  PARCEL  POST  SCALES 

Made  by  "KEEN  KUTTER"  CO- 

The  name  "Keen  Kutter"  is 
a  positive  guarantee  to  you  of 
their  accuracy  and  unexcelled 
quality.  These  scales  indicate 
automatically  and  correctly  in 
cents  the  cost  of  postage  on 
parcels  by  zones,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  parcel  post  law. 
We  offer  you  these  Keen  Kut- 
ter Scales  and  The  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer,  one  year,  both 
for  $3.50,  delivery  charges  pre- 
paid. 

Acl  dress 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

V  ^ 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  just  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection.  Always  mention  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Parmer  when  writing-  advertisers. 


Fully  Guaranteed  by  the 
Keen  Kutter  Co. 


like.  I  am  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser 
and  would  probably  buy  registered  stock 
sometimes  if  it  were  closer  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  plenty  of  ^ood  stock 
in  Missouri,  if  I  only  knew  where  to 
find  it.  The  series  of  articles  on 
"Handling  the  Soil  for  Production"  are 
very  good.  I  have  advocated  deep  plow- 
ing for  forty  years,  but  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  a  plow  that  will  do 
the  work  successfully.  There  is  another 
thing  that  is  practiced  by  so-called 
farmers;  they  burn  all  grass,  trash, 
stalks  and  strawstacks,  which  should 
all  go  back  to  the  soil.  Land  requires 
food  the  same  as  an  animal. 

Editor's  Note — The  man  that 
burns  waste  roughage  on  the  farm 
starves  the  soil.  The  man  that 
starves  the  soil  is  taking  bread 
from  the  mouths  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  future.  Every 
owner  of  a  farm  holds  his  land  in 
trust  for  the  future.  He  should  at 
the  least  surrender  that  trust  in 
violate.  Future  generations  have 
an  inalienable,  indefeasible  right  to 
the  fertility  that  is  in  the  soil. 


A  Successful   Co-Operative  Store 

Up  in  Beltrami  county,  Minnesota, 
the  farmers  and  settlers  are  oper- 
ating a  co-operative  store  which 
promises  much  for  the  good  of  the 
community  after  a  trial    of  about 


so  bad  a  showing.  To  start,  we 
handled  only  groceries,  but  later 
added  flour  and  feed,  shipping  it  in 
carload  lots.  As  our  capital  in- 
creased by  profits  and  new  members 
joining,  we  have  included  hardware 
and  dry  goods,  until  now  we  have  a 
nice  little  store  carrying  a  line  of 
general  merchandise.  At  present 
our  capital  is  about  $800,  which  will 
be  increased  to  $1,000  in  the  near 
future. 

"We  have  used  a  little  different 
method  of  dividing  the  profits  than 
most  co-operative  stores;  they  are 
not  divided  according  to  the  stock 
owned  by  a  member,  but  according 
to  the  amount  of  goods  he  buys.  In 
this  way  each  member  draws  what 
he  has  actually  contributed  for  the 
support  of  the  business  and  serves 
as  an  inducement  for  the  members 
to  do  all  of  their  trading  they  can 
at  the  store.  Members  and  non- 
members  are  all  charged  alike,  but 
nonmembers  draw  no  dividend.  We 
do  a  cash  business,  so  have  no  losses 
on  bad  bills;  also  we  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  all  discounts  on. 
cash  purchase  of  our  goods  from  the 
wholesaler^. 

"Our  business  is  rapidly  increas- 


Mm.-  *. 
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A   Farmers'   Co-Operative   Store  That  Prospers  by  Paying  Profits 

According  to  What  a  Member  Buys,  Instead  of  According  to  the  1 ': 
Stock  He  Holds 


three  years.  The  store  room  and  its 
manager,  D.  A.  Whiting,  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture. 

The  winning  feature  of  this  co- 
operative movement  seems  to  be  that 
a  stockholder  gets  his  dividends  in 
accordance  with  what  he  buys,  rather 
than  from  the  amount  of  his  stock 
holdings.  In  explaining  the  work- 
ings of  his  store,  Mr.  Whiting  says: 

"This  is  a  farmers'  co-operative 
store  which  has  been  running  for 
three  years,  and  is  now  proving  that 
co-operation  is  the  only  hope  of  poor 
people  of  today.  We  see  a  great 
deal  in  the  papers  in  regard  to  the 
high  cost  of  living,  but  it  seems  as 
though  the  very  thing  that  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  effect  is  over- 
looked. 

"Our  method  has  not  been  to  see 
how  much  we  could  make,  but  to  see 
how  much  we  could  save  and  still 
make  our  business  pay.  We  are 
located  seven  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  railroad,  so  we  have  to  haul  all 
of  our  supplies  by  team  that  far. 
Our  territory  is  thinly  settled,  which 
is  another  drawback  to  the  store, 
but  our  sales  have  averaged  $3,000 
a  year,  which  is  not  a  large  amount, 
but,  considering  that  at  the  start  we 
had  a  capital  of  only  $100,  it  is  not 


ing  and  we  .look  forward  to  a  more 
successful  year  than  ever  in  1913. 
We  are  not  trying  to  kill  catalogue 
business,  nor  have  we  any  quarrel  to 
make  with  local  merchants,  but  we 
believe  we  have  a  right  to  do  our 
own  business  if  we  so  wish,  and  we 
have  tried  to  work  out  a  plan  that! 
will  do  us  as  individuals  the  niost> 
good  and  at  the  same  time  give  the! 
best  satisfaction  to  our  customers."1 
Mr.  Whiting  is  a  farmer  on  his. 
own  account,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances has  shown  what  may  be  ac- 
complished in  clearing  new  land  and 
putting  it  in  crops  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense  and  in  quick  time;  he 
manages  the  store  and  his  farm  at 
the  same  time,  but  there  are  three 
other  officers  in  the  store — J.  H. 
Rendal,  president;  L.  A.  Gould,  sec- 
retary, and  N.  G.  Reynolds,  vice 
president.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


The  Other  Side  of  Competition 

Competition  may  become  so  acute 
as  to  injure  business  rather  than  to 
help  it.  Cream  buyers  have  precip- 
itated a  war  of  prices  at  Falls  City, 
Neb.,  and  have  advanced  the  price  of 
cream  above  the  possibility  of  profit. 
Such  competition  is  suicidal. 
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Unique  Western  Woman's  Club 


(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  SIX.) 


.jreat  and  unselfish  was  her  devotion  to 
[ho  enterprise  that  she  is  now  affection- 
ately called  the   "Club  Mother." 
Worked   Along  Well  Defined  Lines 

Amid  circumstances  as  little  conducive 
io  leisure  for  Intellectual  pursuits  and 
self-improvement  as  any  under  which 
the  average  farmers  wife  struggles 
tfong.  Mrs.  Hubbard  made  up  her  mind 
that  two  propositions  were  true,  and 
:hat  she  could  prove  them  so: 

First— That  she  and  her  neighbors 
x>uld  find  some  avocational  time. 

Second— That  by  uniting  their  efforts 
uid  following  a  definite  program,  they 
;ould  enrich  their  daily  lives  and  help 
»ach  other  to  do  more  effectively  the 
a-ork  that  was  their  common  lot. 

This  was  In  the  autumn  of  1903.  After 
i  few  conferences  the  club  was  started 
ind  given  its  name.  The  charter  mem- 
bership numbered  eleven.  At  first  they 
had  to  bear  with  all  the  disadvantages 
if  inexperience,  the  absolute  lack  of 
library  facilities,  and  some  good-natured 
lidicule  from  their  "men  folks."  There 
were  times  of  discouragement,  of  course, 
when  the  overabundance  of  farm  work 
made  it  most  difficult  for  the  members 
to  find  time  to  devote  to  the  club.  Still, 
their  stick-to-it-iveness  was  successful. 
<o  well,  indeed,  did  they  do  their  work 
that  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the 
■lub  was  organized  it  was  admitted^  to 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
since  then  the  club  has  been  regularly 
^presented  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
he  federation. 

The  membership  of  the  club  is  now 
imited  to  thirty,  and  its  ranks  are  al- 
ways full.  The  meetings  are  held  on  al- 
ternate Fridays.  The  membership  is 
•onfined  locally  to  the  school  district, 
rhleh  has  an  area  of  eight  or  nine 
wjuare  miles.  When  the  club  was  organ- 
zed  the  population  of  the  district  was 
>etween  100  and  150.  It  is  now  over  400. 
What  the  Club  Has  Done 

A  copy  of  the  first  years  program, 
hat  for  1903-04.  speaks  volumes  for  the 
villing  energy  devoted  to  the  first  ef- 
orts  of  its  members.  The  program  is 
Mitten  out  by  hand  on  sheets  of  inex- 
.enslve  paper.  These  sheets  are  neatly 
ewed  together  Into  booklet  shape  with 
i  sewing  machine. 

But  a  program  it  is.  with  definite  work 
)utlined  for  the  members  to  do.  and  a 
.rentable  range  of  subjects  covered.  The 
Tialn  subjects  for  that  first  year  was 
lie  political  history  of  the  United  States. 
Hith  each  presidential  administration  as 
the  central  theme  of  the  program.  Cur- 
rent events  form  one  incidental  topic  for 
■ach  meeting  and  each  ptoses  with  a  dls- 

ussion  ot  some  definite  problem  or  sub- 
iect  In  housekeeping. 

Thus  the  club  became  a  force  for  good 
In  the  vocation*  of  its  members,  and  a 
neans  toward  the  most  profitable  use  of 
-uch  scant  moments  as  each  had  for 
^vocational  pursuits.  As  one  member 
Kald:  "It  brings  the  women  together, 
ind  as  we  are  all  farmers'  wives,  this 
really  meann  a  great  d.  al  to  us;  other- 
wise, it  might  often  happen  that  we 
would  not  see  one  another  for  months 
it  a  time.  We  have  Warned  to  strive  to 
find  time  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
r-ltlb.  Wo  find  the  ex'  hange  of  Ideas  of 
L-reat  benefit  to  us." 

Another  member  said  to  me:  "My 
experience  as  president  of  the  club  has 
been  of  Incalculable  benefit  to  me. 
through  giving  me  a  degree  of  self- 
confidence  In  the  presence  of  others.  I 
believe  nil  of  tie  members  have  profited 
«tpatly  In  n  similar  way,  through  bflng 
obliged  to  take  their  regular  places  on 
the  fortnightly  progr  im  It  also  moans 
a  pulling  together  of  the  <  ntlro  neigh 
horhood." 

NcJuhborhood  Pulls  Together 
This    "trailing    together"    process  fos- 
tered  by   the   club    I. a*    been    well    IB  US 
trated  In  a  movement  that  hn«  given  th* 
'ommunlty  a  notable  ickool   for  a  mr.il 

neighborhood.  When  the  club  first 
started  Its  member-:  lived  In  two  adjoin- 
ing school  districts,  ench  of  which  h  id 
an  Insufficient  one-room.  ungraded 
country"  school. 
During  the  11  r« ■  of  the  club  a  movement 


was  Started  looking  toward  the  consoli- 
dation ol  toe  two  districts  into  one,  and 
the  erection^  of  a  suitable  building.  At 
first  tile  plan  was  advocated  by  one  or 
two  progressive  farmers,  who  saw  that 
by  consolidating  the  territory  for  school 
purposes  they  might  have  an  effective 
graded  school  instead  of  the  old  un- 
graded, one-room  district  school,  where 
the  teacher  was  obliged  to  hear  so  many 
little  recitations  daily  that  she  could  do 
none  of  her  work  well. 

The  first  response  of  the  neighborhood 
was  mockery  and  scorn.  The  people 
would  none  of  it.  So  vigorously  was  the 
leading  piomoter  of  the  enterprise— a 
far-sighted  farmer  with  a  large  family- 
turned  down  that  he  Ufi  the  neighbor- 
hood in  search  of  a  better  school  for  his 
boys  and  girls. 

Women  Not  Easily  Squelched 

But  the  Women's  club  got  to  studying 
the  subject,  and  the  members  soon 
reached  the  conclusion  that  consolidation 
was  desirable.  rlhey  took  up  the  matter 
and  promoted  it  with  a  will.  When  the 
first  vote  was  taken,  about  four  years 
ago.  the  project  was  turned  down  by  a 
disheartening  majority.  The  club  women 
were  not  squelched,  however.  They  kept 
right  on  agitating  and  convincing  the 
opposing  side,  largely  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts,  in  the  fall  of  1910  consoli- 
dation was  accomplished,  and  on  a  most 
sightly  spot  there  was  erected  a  two- 
story  stone  building,  modern  in  arrange- 
ment, architecturally  attractive  and 
complete  in  every  detail.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  better  rural  school  house  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  so  substantially 
built  that  it  will  serve  the  district  for 
several  generations.  The  school  grounds 
contain  several  acres  of  land,  to  be  used 
for  the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture 
nd  horticulture. 

The  Women's  club  is  now  urging  the 
necessity  of  medical  inspection  of  the 
children,  in  order  that  they  may  be  guar- 
anteed the  highest  possible  promise  of 
efficient  living. 

The  children  of  the  district  may  now 
attend  a  good  graded  school,  in  which, 
in  addition  to  the  literary  and  mathe- 
matical essentials,  they  are  taught  ag- 
riculture, manual  training.  domestic 
economy  and  rural  life  subjects.  So  de- 
termined did  the  people  of  the  district 
become  that  their  children  should  have 
the  best  that  they  went  to  one  of  the 
state  normal  schools  and  employed  a 
member  of  its  faculty.  C  W.  Macomber. 
to  come  and  take  charge  of  their  rural 
school. 

Some  Social  Influences 

One  of  the  problems  of  any  rural  com- 
muinty   is  that  of  furnishing  the  means 
of  suitable   social  enjoyment   for  young 
people.    From    a    lifelong    experience  in 
a  new.  growing  state  that  is  suffering 
from  the  country-to-city  movement  Just 
In  proportion  as  the  country  people  enjoy 
prosperity.  I  know  that  one  of  the  most 
effective   influences   now  sending  young 
people    from    prospects    of  Independence 
and    competence    in    the    country    to  de- 
pendence,  weekly  salaries.  Insignificance 
and   perhaps  incompetence    among  the 
city   dwellers   Is   the   lack   of  adaqnato 
means  of  social  enjoyment.    The  natural 
love  of  young  people  Tor  music  and  danc- 
ing,  fun  and   laughter,   is  generally  re- 
pressed In  the  country  by  one  or  all  of 
the   following   condition-:    The  difficulty 
of    getting    together,    owing    to    l.inl.i t  i.m 
and  bad  roads;  n   religious  point  of   '  lew 
that    much    genuine    fun    Is  superfluous 
and    unnecessary    and    thi-t    dancing  Is 
Impious,  damning  anil  generally  damna- 
ble;  and    the   lack    of   •oil  able   halls,  or 
roomy  places  for  am'isements. 
fine  .MoIIiiVh  Solution  of  Problem 
As  a  result  of  iMf  MOnkl  studies,  one 
member  of  the   club.    Mrs.   Johnson,  th 
mother  of  four  growing  sons  arid  d  i  oj  li- 
ters,  made  up  her  mtnd  th.it    >t   hit  a 
partial  solution  of  the   problem   could  be 
tffCCtOfl    right    then-    In    her    own  neigh 
borhood     Her    experience    Is    worth  re 
latlrig     Many    another    mother     on  the 
farm  could  follow  her  •  xnmpl*  pNfMlMy 
Ihr    Methodist     brlnglng-up    and  life- 
long   ndherenrn    had    taught      hei  Ihst 
dure  lug  was  at  lensl  productive  of  much 


Wickedness  and  human  disaster.  On  the 
other  hand,  mother  experience  and  social 
studies  carried  on  as  part  of  her  club 
work  had  taught  her  that  her  children 
would  seek  amusement,  and  that  danc- 
ing to  music  was  one  of  the  most  natural 
forms  of  amusement  for  young  people. 
Besides,  her  boys  and  girls  attended  such 
dances  as  they  could.  There  not  being 
any  suitable  place  in  which  to  dance  in 
the  negihborhood,  they  would  drive  to 
town  and  attend  the  l /ublic  dance,  with 
its  promiscuous  society  and  crude  man- 
ners. 

Result  Most  Satisfactory 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her 
husband  were  planning  to  build  them- 
selves a  new  home — not  large  and  pre- 
tentious, but  comfortable.  One  feature 
of  the  new  house  when  built  was  a  large 
front  living  room.  extending  "clear 
across"  the  end  of  the  building.  This 
room  was  built  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  a  place  where  her  own  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  other  young  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  could  come  together 
occasionally    for   social  diversion. 

The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
Frequently,  throughout  the  winter 
season  particularly.  the  young  folks 
gather  together  in  the  Johnson  home  and 
dance  and  sing  and  play  as  healthy,  nor- 
mal lads  and  lasses  should.  Raw.  un- 
couth young  fellows  have  there  learned 
lessons  of  politeness,  courtesy  and  self- 
confidence  that  are  of  the  utmost  value 
to  them.  Sitting  in  that  big  living  room 
only  a  short  time  ago,  and  listening 
while  that  mother  told  me  of  her  experi- 
ment with  the  important  problem  of 
amusements  for  young  people,  I  wished 
with  all  my  heart  that  more  of  the  thou- 
sands of  young  people  growing  up  in  the 
country  might  have  as  much  attention 
paid  to  the  matter  of  their  amusements 
as  those  young  people.  I  am  positive 
that  the  result  would  be  more  young 
people  content  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
Demonstration  of  Great  Social  Truth 

And  the  circle  of  that  influence  has 
widened.  That  practical  demonstration 
of  a  great  social  truth  has  had  the  effect 
of  dignifying  fun  and  pleasure  as  it 
should  he.  Now  the  young  folks  have 
their  dancing  parties  in  many  homes  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  do  not  need  to 
seek  the  public  dance,  of  doubtful  wis- 
dom and  value.  And  this  excellent  so- 
cial experiment  can  he  traced  directly 
to  the  influence  of  the  Women's  club. 

I  spent  a  day  or  two  in  the  vicinity 
talking  with  members  of  the  club.  Each 
one  held  the  same  opinion— that  her 
membership  in  the  club  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  good,  in  making 
life  in  the  open  country  more  profitable 
and  enjoyable.  A  number  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  members  had  learned  les- 
sons of  self-confidence,  of  tolerance  of 
each  other's  views,  of  the  value  of  set- 
ting self  aside  for  the  good  of  all,  which 
had  been  of  the  greatest  value.  Olne 
could  not  but  feel  convinced  that  here 
Is  a  group  of  farmers'  wives  demon- 
strating in  a  simple,  piactlcal,  concrete 
way  how  one  of  the  deepest  problems 
of  rural  life  may,  in  part  at  least,  be 
solved 

His  interest  Explained 

"At  one  of  the  first  meetings.''  said 
Miss  Krooks.  president  of  the  Equal 
Bights'  league  of  Newark,  "the  audience 
was  full  of  gfJglM,  I  felt  It  getting 
away  from  inc.  Fortunately,  I  saw  an 
.I,,,,  .-i .,  ,  ,  .1  olil  man,  not  too  far  from 
from  the  stage.  Who  was  looking  UP  al 
me  very  Intently  I  concentrated  on  him 
I  hurled  my  arguments  at  him.  I  shook 
mv  finger  at  him;  1  told  my  bent  stories 
to  Mm.  Me  looked  up  at  me  uiosl  In- 
tentlv.  Me  was  such  an  Inti  lh  .  tual- 
looklng  old  man  that  I  felt  flattered 
After  the  meeting  he  came  forward  to 
shake  mv  h:ind 

"  Your  Interest  In  my  speech  was  n 
gn  at  In  Io  to  in'-.'  1  told  him.  '1  felt 
vou  watching  me  ' 

'  Well  PjM  the  old  man.  'you  see. 
Tvo  got  a  stirr  Deck.'  "   New  fork  Hun. 

Attain"!  the  Hides 

William,  who  was  vlsltlnic  his  unci- 
near  Uleriwood  avenue,  uncut  oiu  Mnu- 
in<  afternoon  idinliing  the  beautiful 
walks  and  sconle  views  In  Mill  Creek 
park 

"Well,  laddie."  queried  his  uncle  n!o  ii 
the  bow  returned  t<»  the  house,  "what 

....    In    the  |.aik" 

"Home   of    the    ii  i    h-nutlful    vlstae  1 

.  •  .  i    «nw."    replied  William. 

"Ah,  laddl.,'  iautlo|,eil  the  old  gcntlr- 
ii  an.  "but  vi  mustnii  pluck  tin  mi.  It's 
against  the  rubs  -Voiingsto*. n  Telegram 


Fills  60-ft.  Silos 
With  Ease! 


The  (InT  of  th<-  *kTs<-ra;M<r  Bilo  "■•  lire-     No  Sil»  t/o 
liigh  f,,r  tho  Sm.ill.-y!    When  U.-nrRf  Crow  ..f  Hulrliin- 
S(.n.  Kau.,  got  read*  to  nil  hli  hie  60-ft  Silo  ho  promptly 
sent  for  a.  Powerful  "Smaller"  aIicI  paU-nU-d  chain-drive 
Blower  to  do  the  rutting  and  fillinc 

Mr.  R.  M.  Fieemau  of  Fremont.  Neb.,  says  "I  have 
run  your  machine  six  days  cutting  green  corn  fur  silo  till- 
ing. In  the  six  days'  run  I  cut  5(10  U,us;l  cut  the  l,  3,  2'X) 
fcoal  in  seventeen  boats.*1 

Feat  Business  fanners  like  Mr  Crow  and  Mr.  Freeman 
have  110  time  to  fool  with  tin?  old  slal-apr»  typo  "'  ma- 
chine. They  want  tins  forced  teed  chain. table,  pep-booh  kind, 
ooajdo  bp  Smalley  only.  Thus  they  save  a  tremendous  amount 
<  f  work  and  do  a  quicher.  cleaner  job  No  coarse,  uneven  sil- 
age All  uniformly  cut  Which  means  greater  t.  nnage  pegsllo. 

POWERFUL  SMALLEY 
fSS?  SILAGE  CUTTER 

not  only  handles  green  Bilage.  but  is  also  a 
wonder  at  cutting  dry  feed.  Hnndles  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.    Many  farmers  nse  their  Powerful 

Smalley**  to  cut  corn  in  the  fall  and  oats  and 
peas  in  the  6pring  for  feeding  when  pastures  dry 
up  in  July.  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blowerout- 
fits.  No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  cent  steel 
guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
hand — hard  oil  cups  on  all  important  bearings. 

You  won't  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 
you've  seen  the  Powerful  "Smalley"  or  had  the 
Smalley  Catalog.  Why  not  send  a  postal  this 
minute  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog  and  learn 
about  the  Silage  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  nse?  Write  now  and  you'll  get  this 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  U  Manitowoc,  Wis., 

Manufacturer*  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Dras  and 
^ Circular  Saw  Machines.  Cham- 
pion Flows.  Cub  Grinders 
I  and  Feed  Mills. 


LOUISANA 


Every  Month  Turns  Out  Profit 
for  the  Louisana  Farmer. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

Land  that  will  pay  big  dividends  on 
a  Valuation  of  $1,000.00  per  acre. 

Land  that  will  grow  anything  Uiat 
will  grow  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  and  at  greater  profit. 

Land  located  in  St.  Tammany  Parish, 
La„  in  the  Ozone  belt,  which  has 
been  a  famous  health  resort  for 
years. 

St.  Tammany  Parish  is  only  22  mile.-* 
from  New  Orleans,  a  city  of  nearly 
400,000,  and  the  second  largest  sea- 
port of  the  United  States  and  with- 
in 24  hours  of  the  great  Central 
Markets. 

Here  there  is  no  excessive  heat  nor 
extreme  cold.  A  Climate  where  you 
can  work  out  of  doors  the  year 
round. 

A  soil  that  will  produce  from  three  to 
four  crops  each  year. 

We  sell  the  land  unimproved  or  will 
plant  and  cultivate  It  for  you.  Will 
plant  to  anything  you  desire- — ■ 
Krult.  Nuts.  Vegetables  or  Cereals. 

Terms  easy  and  prices  reasonable  - 
Write  for  further  information. 

THE  1YIARIGNY  REALTY  CO.,  Ltd. 

OF  LOUISIANA. 

305  Whitney  Central  Bank  U1<W: 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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It's  HOG  WORMS-Not  Cholera 
That  Kills  The  Most  Hogs 
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Real  hog  cholera— the  disease  that  is  caused  by  a  certain  germ— is  by 
means  as  common  as  many  farmers  and  hog  raisers  seem  to  think.   In  fact 
is  rather  rare.  Yet  every  year  an  epidemic  breaks  out  and  sweeps  the  country 
like  wildfire,  killing  thousands  of  hogs  and  causing  millions  of  dollars  loss. 
An  enormous  part  of  this  disease  is  caused  by  worms.  The  symptoms  are 
similar  to  thoseof  cholera— the  hog  snoops  around,  his  flanks  "flop, "hair 
6ticks  up,  tail  hangs  down,  he  coughs,  eats  little,  gets  thin.   You  think  he 
has  cholera,  but  he  hasn't.   Rid  htm  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
worms  that  are  sapping  his  vitality  and  strength  and  he'll  get  well. 
/  You  can  quickly  rid  all  your  hogs  of  worms  by  mixing  with  their 
feed  twice  every  day  according  to  directions  on  every  can  a  little 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Hog  raisers  declare  it  is  a  dependable  destroyer  of  hog  worms.    It  makes  hog: 


strong,  hoalthy,  fat  and  sleek,  tones  un  the  digestion  so  that  all  feed  is  changed  into  firm  flesh  and  juicy  fat. 
MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  likewise  the  safest  preventive  off  real  hog  cholera  and  the  best 
hog  conditioner  the  world  has  ever  known.  Keep  jour  hogs  on  a  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 
feeding  from  weaning  until  marketing  time— they'll  never  know  a  day's  sickness  and  will  weigh  heavy. 
Feed  twice  every  day  according  to  directions  printed  on  every  label. 

Ahnnf  Va^Pinatinil  I've  no  doubt  that  vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  cholera,  has  done 
iABLP*JUl  WaVVliKaiima  some  good.  But  it  is  an  expensive  and  difficult  treatment.  It 
guards  only  against  the  specific  cholera  germ.  It  does  not  destroy  hog  worms,  make  sick  hogs  well,  or  thin 
hogs  fat.  So  why  use  a  treatment  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  when  you  can  so  easily  get  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE,  which  actual  experience  in  thousands  of  cases  has  proved  to  be  a  dependable, 
safe  preventive  of  cholera*  destroyer  of  worms  and  a  wonderful  hog  fattener? 

Beats  Everything  As  A  Worm  Destroyer  &£tt££R'%£tt>£$£*L£% 

my  hogs  for  worms.  It  beats  everything  I  ever  saw." 

10c  A  Can  At  All  Dealers 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  for  sale  at  most  grocers,  druggists  and  feed  dealers  everywhere,  10c 
per  can  (120  feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  dozen  cans  $4.80.  Costs  only  5c  per  hog,  per 
month*  to  feed  regularly — by  far  the  best  and  murn  the  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  If  your  dealers 
can't  supply  you,  write  us,  stating  their  names.  We  will  sec  that  you  are  supplied,  and  also  send  you,  free, 
a  valuable  booklet  "Hew  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising."  Order  direct  from  us  in  case 
lots  (4  dozen  cans  $4.80)  if  your  dealers  won't  supply  you. 

There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
lye.  It  might  prove  dangerous.  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  prepared  lye 
that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs.  Full  directions  on 
each  can. 


\      "lam  a 
"  WerryyiarlyeHo^' 


J 


^CWhich  Kind  Do  You  Wanl?^» 

E.  Myers  Lye  Co-  Dept.  8  8  St.  Louis.  Ho. 


Live  Stock 

The  Swine  Herd 

Movable  pens  are  excellent  to  have 
on  any  farm  where  hogs  are  raised. 
If  these  are  used  and  moved  from 
place  to  place,  the  hogs  are  kept 
clean  and  healthy. 

Medium  sized  hogs  are  now  most 
in  favor.  It  is  best  to  feed  hogs  for 
only  eight  or  ten  months.  After 
they  are  a  year  old  the  feeding  is 
not  profitable. 

There  should  be  placed  in  every 
pig  yard  and  pasture  a  box  with  salt, 
charcoal,  air-slacked  lime,  bone 
meal  and  hardwood  ashes,  so  t'*at 
the  pigs  can  help  themselves  at  will. 

Sows  s  -oiild  be  bred  in  trios;  then 
if  two  of  them  should  produce  small 
litters,  all  the  pigs  may  be  given  to 
one  sow  and  the  other  may  be  again 
bred,  or  fattened  and  sold. 

The  sow  that  has  proved  herself 
extra  valuable  as  a  breeder  and  a 
mother  should  be  one  of  the  most 
prized  animals  on  the  farm. 

A  brood  sow  should  be  well  nour- 
ished, but  a  great  mistake  is  to  al- 
low her  to  become  very  fat,  as  a  fat 
sow  will  lose  litters  or  farrow  weak- 
lings. 


Caring  for  Horses'  Shoulders 
A  good  wash  for  horses'  shoulders 
is  made  of  one-fourth  salt,  one- 
fourth  alum,  one-fourth  borax  and 
one-fourth  saltpetre.  Dissolve  fully 
in  a  gallon  of  rainwater  and  put  it 
in  glass  jars  and  keep  covered.  One 
should  wash  the  horses'  shoulders 
every  night;  they  must  not  be 
brushed  too  hard,  for  that  would  ir- 
ritate the  skin  and  cause  it  to  get 
sore. 

One  should  never  clean  horses' 
collars  in  the  morning,  but  at  night- 
time. In  case  one  forgets  to  clean 
at  night,  one  should  take  a  wei 
cloth  to  them  in  the  morning.  If 
one  scrapes  the  collar  with  a  knife 
it  will  roughen  the  surface  of  the 
collar  and  cause  sore  shoulders.  In 
getting  the  shoulders  ready  before 
one  starts  to  work,  one  should  al- 
ways clean  them  well  to  remove 
dandruff,  and  also  keep  the  collar 
from  under  the  mane. 

Breeders'  Notes 

J.  M.  Coleman,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  Poland-China  hogs  at  Belgrade.  Neb., 
has  recently  purchased  the  Hooper 
Roller  Mills  at  Hooper.  Neb.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Mr.  Coleman  is  going  out 
of  the  breeding  business.  He  says  he 
will  not  raise  as  many  as  he  has  in  the 
past,  but  he  is  going  to  raise  them  big- 
ger and  bettter  than  ever. 

Kaffenberger's  Herefords 

We  recently  called  on  George  A.  Kaf- 
fenberger,  breeder  of  Hereford  cattle 
and  Duroc-.Iersey  hogs  at  Plattsmoutli, 
Neb.  Mr.  Kaffenberger  has  been  breed- 
ing Herefords  since  1S96  and  has  a  herd 
of  breeding  females  at  this  time  that  are 

strictly  first-class.  They  are  strongly 
of   Heshiod   and    Anxiety    breeding.  He 

recently  sold  fifteen'  females  to  one 
party,  but  still  has  about  forty  head 
left.  His  present  herd  bull  is  Bryan,  a 
strongly-bred  Anxiety  bull.  He  will  not 
be  ?>  years  old  until  October  and  will 
weigh  around  1,800  pounds  in  just  breed- 
ing condition.  Mr.  Kaffenberger  should 
obtain  splendid  results  in  crossing  him 
on  the  type  of  females  composing  his 
herd.  If  in  need  of  anything  in  his  line 
write  him,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Unitt  Offers  Polled  Durham  Bulls 

W.  G.  tTnitt.  located,  at  Seward,  Neb., 
is  offering  for  sale  at  the  present  time 
a  Double  Standard  Polled  Durham  bull, 
registered  in  both  the  Shorthorn  and  the 
Polled  Durham  associations.  This  bull 
is  a  No.  1  bull,  and  is  coming  5  years 
old.  and  is  a  sure  breeder.  He  also  has 
a  good  single  Standard  Polled  Durham 
calf  that  is  the  making  of  a  good  bull 
that  will  bo  sold  worth  the  money.  This 
calf  will  be  a  year  old  in  July.  He  will 
be  pleased  to  furnish  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  them  to  Darties  in  search  of 
a  good  aged  bull  or  calf.  Write  him  for 
particulars,    mentioning   this  paper. 


Sheep  Scab  Picks 
the  Breeder's  Pocket 

Scabby  sheep  pay  little  profit.  Dollars  that 
should  fatten  your  bank  roll  are  cut  in  half 
by  the  low  price  of  ragged  "clip"  and  ill- 
developed  carcasses.  Nothing  but  unthrift 
is  possible  wilh  scabby  sheep.  Bear  this  in 
mind  and  forestall  disaster  by  using 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant 

This  me:fs  the  Government  requirement  as 
an  official  dip  for  sheep  scr.b.  Very  easy 
to  use.  Provide  a  sritable  "dipping  tank 
and  fill  with  a  solution  one  part  dip  to  72  of 
w^.ter.  Then  thoroughly  souse  all  sheep, 
takin;j  pains  to  wel  the  skin  well. 
Repeat  after  10  days  and  your  sheep  will  at 
once  show  marked  improvement,  with  a 
consequent  rise  in  values. 
Dr.  Hess  Dip  is  a  germicide,  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer.  It  destroys  all  gcrc?,  end 
parasitic  life.  Prevents  live  stock  dis- 
eases and  purifies  outbuildings,  sewers, 
drains  and  sinks.  Write  for  free  dip  book. 

Dr.  HESS  & 
CLARK, 
Ashland, 
Ohio. 


Double  the  Yield 

The  Keller  combined  Pulverizer.  Surface- 
Packer  and  Mulcher  will  do  these  things  and 
more.  It  will  prevent  washing  of 
hillsides,  baking  of  soil,  smut  andi 
rust.    You  get  a 


For  full 

formation 
address 


Keller  Concrete 
Machinery  Company 

KEARNEY,  -  NEBRASKA 


FAMOUS  COLLINS 


SADDLES 


None  genuine 
with  out  the 
Collins  stamp. 
The  same  old 
saddle  at  the 
same  old  price, 
the  best  sad- 
dle ever  made 
and  made  by 
the  same  old 
men  that  have 
made  them 
for  25  years. 
AVrite  for  free 
1913  catalog. 

ALFRED  CORNISH  &  CO. 


1212  Farnam  Street, 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


30%  T  HARNESS 

By  ordering  direct  from  factory  you  get  the 
middleman's  profit.  Best  stock  used,  you  ex- 
amine   goods    before    paying,    surely  fair  to 

you.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

CONSUMERS  HARNESS  CO., 
Dept.  A.  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


Veterinary  Course  at  Home 

$1500  fndTpwards 
can  be  made  by  taking 
our  Veterinary  course 
at  home  during  spare 
time.  Taught  in  simp- 
lest Englisu.  Diploma 
granted  Graduates  as- 
Dr.  E.  H.  Baldwin  writes:  sisted  in  getting  loca- 
"I  took  the  course  for  my  tions  or  positions.  Lost 
own  benefit  on  the  farm,  within  reach  of^al.. 
but  the  success  I  had 
started  me  in  practice  and 
now  I  am  going  night  and 
day.  Your  course  has  been 
worth  thousands  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  any  man." 


Wltmn  ic^Lu  v»  «... 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

The  London  Veterinary 
Correspondence  School 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


March  22,  1913 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


31 


KRES0DIPN?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  Or  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -        -  MICHIGAN 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  bare  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess 'hail  any  man  living.  T  have  the  1  argent  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.  R.  Every  one  an  earlr  ©veloper, 
ready  for  themarket  at  Biz  monthB  old*  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd .  Write  lor  my  pi  an, "How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs.'' C.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFDT9  Portland,  Ml.h. 


HOKSKS 


PERCHERONS 

S  home-grown  xlallloriK.  The  big 
type,  2  to  5  years  old,  ready  (or 
li«MVy  Hervlce.  Bnrgalim.  AUo 
weanling*  and  yearlings.  Juet  ea*t 
ot  Omaha.  Fred  Chandler,  R.  7, 
Chariton.  Ia.  

JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

herd  ol  JSfMjra  contain!  some  of  the  moat  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Register  of  Merit  cows  of  any  herd  In  the 
west.  Some  choice  young  Ktork  for  sale.  Ad- 
drtss.  H.  C.  YOUNG,  Lincoln,  h*b. 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
The   Orastsst  Dairy  Breed. 

Send  for  I'  KKE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holstelri-Frleslan  Assn.,   Box   179,   linttlcboro,  Vt. 


RED  POLIiEI)  CATTLE 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Hol-stein  Opportunities 

It  is  not  often  that  such  opportunities 
are  offered  In  dairy  cattle  as  will  be 
found  in  the  sale  of  Holstein  cattle  to 
be  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  on  March  31  by 
J.  R.  Roberts  of  that  place.  Mr.  Roberts 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  con- 
ducting Roberts'  Sanitary  Dairy.  In 
that  time  he  has  builded  up  a  herd  of 
high-grade  Holstein .  cattle  that  are  ab- 
solutely second  to  none  in  point  of  dairy 
productiveness.  He  has  culled  them 
closely  and  no  animal  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  herd  unless  she  has 
proven  herself  to  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. By  this  process  of  elimination 
from  year  to  year  he  has  been  able  to 
get  together  this  great  herd  of  cattle. 
On  account  of  other  business  interests 
he  has  decided  to  discontinue  the  dairy 
business,   and  as  a  consequence  every- 


Katie  Gerben 

30  head  of  the  females  in  the  Holstein 
sale  of  J.  R.  Roberts  at  Lincoln.  Neb., 
on  March  31,  are  sired  by  Klondyke, 
a  brother  of  this  great  cow. 


thing  will  be  offered  for  sale  without 
reserve.  This,  of  course,  will  give  pros- 
pective buyers  an  opportunity  to  buy 
cattle  that  they  could  not  purchase  un- 
der any  other  conditions.  This  herd  is 
regularly  tested  by  the  Lancaster  Cow 
Testing  association  and  has  been  pro- 
ducing right  up  close  to  the  record  of 
the  state  farm  dairy  herd.  The  record 
of  this  association  will  be  open  to  in- 
spection on  sale  day  and  prospective 
purchasers  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  just  what  every  individual  has 
been  doing.  Not  only  this,  but  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  from  a 
splendid  lot  of  young  females,  these  be- 
ing daughters  of  the  cows  that  will  be 
offered  for  sale  and  whose  records  will 
be  given.  These  cattle  have  all  been 
tuberculin-tested  and  are  absolutely  free 
from  disease.  Get  your  name  on  Mr. 
Roberts'  mailing  list  for  catalogues  and 
arrange  to  attend  this  sale.  Kindly  men- 
tion The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; nil  ages.  Kent  'mai- 
lt v.  Prices  rlKht.  W  I". 
.Schwab.   Clay   Center,  Neb. 


The  advertisers  in  Tin-  Twentieth 
Century  Fanner  are  deserving  of 
join  patronage.  Head  their  imIs 
carefully  and  send  for  their  cata- 
lomies,  mentioning  tins  magazine 
when  writing. 


Shallenberger  Sells  Shorthorns 

On  April  10,  at  Alma,  Neb..  ex-Gov- 
ernor Shallenberger  will  hold  his  regular 
annual  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  will 
put  up  an  offering  that  should  attract 
the  attention  of  anyone  wanting  some 
strictly  first-class  cattle.  The  offering 
will  consist  of  thirty-five  females  and 
ten  bulls.  Thirty  head  of  the  females 
are  of  straight  Scotch  breeding,  and  the 
balance  are  highly  Scotch-topped.  They 
represent  such  families  as  the  Duchess 
of  Gloster,  Orange  Blossom,  Bruce  May- 
flower. Lovelys  Secret,  Marr  Maudes, 
Marr  Goldies,  Cheerful  and  Kvangelines. 
Ten  head  of  cows  will  have  calves  at  foot 
sired  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel.  His 
Highness  and  Red  Sultan',  by  Whitehall 
Sultan.  They  are  bred  again  to  His 
Highness  and  Royal  Peer.  Both  these 
bulls  are  by  Mr.  Shallenberger's  former 
herd  bull.  Victor's  Roan  Duke.  In  this 
connection  we  want  to  say  a  word  about 
His  Highness.  He  Is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  best  bulls  ever  bred  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor Shallenberger.  'Shown  in  moder- 
ate flesh.  h<-  was  first  In  Nebraska  class 
and  second  to  the  grand  champion  bull 
;it  Nebraska  State  fair,  1!»11.  He  has  de- 
veloped in  splendid  form  since  that  time 
and  If  all  goes  well  he  will  be  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  this  fall.  This  bull 
Is  proving  a  grand,  good  breeder,  and  a 
row  bred  to  him,  or  one  with  a  calf  at 
foot  sired  by  him.  Is  going  to  be  a  mighty 
valuable  asset.  Twenty  head  of  the  fe- 
males' are  tired  to  this  bull  and  Rovnl 
Peer.  These  femalcK  are  In  Just  good 
breeding  condition  nnd  will  certainly 
prove  profitable  to  those  who  are  for- 
tunate to  get  some  of  them.  The  bull 
end  of  the  offering  Is  a  good  one.  Klidit 
of  the  ten  bulls  are  of  straight  Scotch 
breeding.  The  fact  of  the  matter  la,  tak- 
ing them  as  a  whole,  they  nre  as  strung 
a  lot  of  highly-bred  and  highly  useful 
bulls  as  have  ever  been  offered  from 
Ashbourne  herd  Among  the  a  1 1 1  a cl  I'KJs 
Is  Royal  Peer,  I  bull  thai  Mr.  Shallen- 
berger considered  good  enough  to  use  In 
his  own  herd.  He  Is  B  Cnilowhaflk  Lan- 
caster, coming  ?•  yen  in  old.  nnd  should 
go    to    head    some    good    herd.  Another 

plendld    bull    Is   Star    \ttlrai  tlon.    a  red 

loan  calf  I  year*,  old  In  May.  sired  by- 
Imp.  Scotch  Rank  and  oul  of  imp. 
Maude  lltb     II..  |.i  a  thick,  smooth,  low. 

well   quartered  fellow   and    win  make 

norne  man  a  good  herd  hull  We  will 
hnvc  morn  to  mhv  about  this  offering  In 
our  next  Issue.  In  the  meantime  write 
Mr.    Shnllenbergpr    for    catalogue,    mi  n- 

tioning  this  paper. 


Mftm/  n  Callow  who  prides  himself  upon 
being  n  prominent  man  Is  too  prominent 
for  bis  own  good 


60  HOLSTEIN 

Grades  at  Auction 

A  Producing  Dairy  Herd  With  Records  Given. 
Descendants  From  Famous  Cows 
To  Be  Sold  at  Robert's  Dairy  Farm,  4  Miles  Southeast  of 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Monday,  March  31/  13 

And  a 
Few  Choice 
Registered 


Forty- 
Nine  High 
Grade 
Cows 


Bulls 


KAREN  II 

Record — One  Year 

Milk   17810.9  pounds 

Butter    702.2  pounds 

I  am  selling  out  completely  a  herd  that  I  have  been  breeding  up  for  20 
years.  The  herd  consists  of  59  cows  and  heifers  and  one  bull.  Five-sixths 
of  these  cows  were  born  on  my  farm.  30  head  are  sired  by  Klondike,  son  of 
the  famous  State  Farm  cow  Karen  II,  and  brother  to  the  world  famous  cow 
Katy  Gerben.  In  production,  this,  herd  is  now  practically  equalling  the  Hol- 
stein herd  at  the  State  Farm.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  farmers  of  Nebraska 
who  want  good  cows  to  buy  where  they  know  exactly  what  they  are  getting, 
and  to  get  exactly  what  thev  pav  for.    Write  for  catalogue. 

ALL  ANIMALS  TUBERCULIN  TESTES. 

J.  R.  ROBERTS,  Pres.  Roberts  Sanitary  Dairy  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Or.  E.  HALL,  Pieldman.  COL.  P.  M.  WOODS,  Auctioneer. 

Farm  *2  Mile  East  of  NORMAL  on  the  Lincoln  and  College  View  St.  Car  Line. 


HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holstelns. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 
in  good  condition: 


50    yearling  heifers  

50    l1, 4-year-old  heifers  

100  2   to   2y2-year-old   heifers  I  Bred  to  a  nich-clase  registered  bull,   to  freshen 

100  2%    to   3-year-old    heifers  f         from  September  1  to  December  31  191.. 

250  matured   cows,    very   heavy   producers,   springing  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  in  calf 

A^mier  of  "high  "oojored  registered  bulls,  ranging  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  oi  excellent  register- 
ed females.    Write  me  regarding  your  wants. 


Just  being  bred  to  a  son  of  a  24-pound  dam. 


James  Dorsey,  Dept.   U..   Gilberts.   Kane  Co.,  111. 


HOLSTEINS  AT  AUCTION 

AT  FARM  TWO  MILES  EAST  OP 

College  View,  Neb.,  April  3,  1913 

This  offering  will  consist  of  30  Holstein  cows  fresh  and  freshening;  nine 
splendid  voung  heifers  safe  in  calf;  four  registered  Holstein  bu I  s,  and  4 
voung  calves.  These  cattle  were  personally  selected  by  me  from  the  leadn lg 
herds  of  Wisconsin  and  they  carry  my  personal  guarantee  to  be  just  as  lep- 
resented     For  particulars  address,  W.  H.  ENGLAND,  Lincoln.  Neb.  


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  It.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


11OKS10S  AND  MTl-KS 


Per cherons  -  Shires  -  Belgians 

Imported  Stallions  $600  to  $1,500 

Home  Bred  Stallions   $300  to  $600 

Mares  Safe  In  Foal  $350  to  $500 

Come  to  our  barns  and  pick  out  your  horse. 

Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co.,  SSS^H 


RHEA  BROS/  ACCLIMATED  PECHERONS 

Wo  have  40  Stallions  on  hnnd  today  that  we  arc  selling  hi 
very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  Interested  write  oh  or 
come  and  see  them. 

Reference — Packers  Natl  It.-tnk,  So.  Dinah. i:  Arlington 
Stuto  Hank,  and  First  Nail  Hank  of  Arlington.  Neb.  Dn 
main  line  of  f.  *  N  YV.  It.  K  .  '■'  I  miles  N  W  Of  Omaha, 
r,'i  mlleH  north  of  Lincoln  and  s  miles  eiiHl   ■<(   Fremont,  Ni  b. 

RHEA  BROS.,  -  -  ARLINGTON,  NEB. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Pcrchcront,  Delgiona, 

Shirc-B,  Mnrrmolli 
Jnrks  nnd  Je  nnrts 

SPECIAL  PRICES-  -  e  bead  Perchci  on  nnd  I'hire  Mnn       AO  In  ii.l  ,l<  I  ini  I 

 |n  |(llM  |„  „.,;t  puri'haNi'i      No  better  breeding  or  Individuality  tO  b|  I  Id 

anywhere.    My  price*  will  suit  yon.    Come  and  aee  them,  or  write. 

HENRY  BECK,       ....       I.ITCI  II  II .!  O.  NI-'IIRASKA 


JACKS.   HTALI.IONH    AND  MAULS 

I  have  lis  fl no  ii  lot  of  Imported  nnd  Amnrb  nn  bred  I'ercheioti  nnd  Itelglnn  ntnl- 
lions  ntnl  mures  ns  run  be  found  11111  whole  I'rlens  lower  thin  other  Importers  on 
in  coin  I  ol  u .  1 1 1 n a  huge  number  of  In'lts  nn  well  ns  stallions  nnd  innre<,  I  want 
to  sell  100  lin  ks  nnd  stnlllons  within  next  10  flays.  Mneclnl  bargains  during  thai 
Mom-      <  ■  <  ml  npn  llio  l.'f          bu'  W.  (..  DtCI.OW,  (Jpilnr  Repbls,  Iowa. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


*  -ACCORDING  to  the  traditions  of 
I  I    the    trade    the    latter    part  of 

\  *  ^  I  Lent  is  seldom  favorable  to 
jfijSSfl^  the  sellers  of  cattle.  Experi- 
^SSasm  ence  pf  previous  years  has 
taught  cattlemen  to  anticipate  a  poor 
consuming  demand  for  beef  during  the 
last  week  of  the  Lenten  period.  Many 
times  anticipation  is  almost  as  bad  as 
realization,  and  that  proved  to  be  the 
case  last  week.  Anticipating  a  poor  con 
suming  demand  for  the  coming  week 
packers  everywhere  seemed  to  reduce 
their  purchases  of  live  cattle,  with  the 
result  that  the  buying  at  all  market 
points  was  of  a  very  indifferent  char- 
acter. The  further  fact  that  most  pack 
ers  were  already  filled  up  and  that  the 
current  consuming  demand  was  none  too 
good  still  further  reduced  the  buying 
demand  for  live  cattle.  Under  such  in 
fluences  prices  everywhere  showed  more 
or  less  weakness.  The  best  light  and 
handyweight  beeves  for  the  week  were 
quoted  around  10c  lower,  while  the 
heavier  grades  were  from  15c  to  as  much 
as  23c  lower  in  some  cases.  While  the 
break  was  not  large  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  any  great  importance,  the 
country  took  notice  of  it  to  the  extent 
of  reducing  shipments  a  little  toward 
the  later  part  of  the  week. 

The  trade  is  generally  afraid  of  a  dull 
and  indifferent  market  for  the  next  week 
or  ten  days,  until  the  final  effects  of 
I-ent  have  worn  off.  Aside  from  that, 
the  future  of  the  market  looks  very  en- 
couraging. As  has  been  detailed  before 
in  these  columns,  the  supply  of  eatt'-e 
in  the  country  is  very  moderate,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  reliable  advices,  while 
feeders  are  very  bullish  in  their  ideas 
and  have  given  frequent  evidences  of 
their  disposition  to  reduce  shipments  as 
often  as  prices  show  any  material  de- 
cline. If  the  country  continues  to  follow 
this  policy  it  will  be  next  to  impossible 
to  cause  any  permanent  break  in  the 
market,  while  it  will  be  possible  for  ad- 
vances to  occur.  Some  operators  on  the 
market  are  so  strong  in  their  views  that 
they  are  predicting  that  cattle  will  sell 
as  high  as  $9  on  the  basis  of  Omaha  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  corn-fed  season. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  live  stock 
trade  is  the  extremely  high  price  at 
which  feeding  cattle  are  selling.  "With 
surplus  feed  in  the  country  and  with 
the  price  of  corn  low  compared  to  recent 
years,  there  is  a  strong  inducement  to 
pay  the  limit  for  desirable  feeding  catt'e. 

TTogs,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  have 
been  steadily  forging  to  the  front.  Aftei 
a  sharp  advance  the  bears  generally 
rally   and   make   a   strong   endeavor  to 

I  reak  the  market  down  and  while  they 
may  succeed  in  taking  off  a  little,  the 
market  readily  springs  back  again,  gen- 
erally going  up  to  a  little  higher  figure 
than  previously  reached.  Thus  little  by 
little  prices  have  been  working  up  to  a 
higher  level,  until  this  week  the  average 
at  all  market  points  was  the  highest 
touched  since  last  October. 

The  bears  in  their  fight  to  keep  prices 
('own  have  had  everything  against  them, 

II  ''it  stocks  of  provisions,  light  receipts 
at  all  market  points,  good  consuming  de- 
mand for  the  product  and  a  large  ship- 
ping demand  for  live  hogs.  Some  idea 
"f  the  shortage  in  supplies  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  for  the  year  to  date 
the  five  big  markets  are  S60.000  head  short 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
F.leven  markets  show  a  total  shortage 
for  the  year  to  date  of  1,130.000  head  as 
ee.mpared  with  the  corresponding  time 
in  1911.  It  is  not  surprising  when  such 
figures  as  these  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  prices  should  continue  to  work 
upward  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  When 
this  upward  movement  will  stop  or  when 
the  limit  will  be  reached  as  a  matter  of 
course,  no  one  can  say,  but  there  is  quite 
a  numerous  element  in  the  bull  crowd 
that  does  not  hesitate  to  predict  $900 
hogs  for  the  Missouri  river  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  packing  season 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  sold  to  good  ad- 
vantage during  the  last  week  or  more. 
If  anything,  the  market  has  been  better 
than  most  sheep  men  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect.   A  week  ago  sheep  men  were  very 


much  in  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  the 
market,  and  most  of  them  were  prepared 
for  a  somewhat  lower  range  of  prices 
on  lambs.  The  consuming  public  had 
shown  considerably  hesitancy  about  pay- 
ing high  prices  for  the  product  and  it 
was  noted  that  as  often  as  the  price  ad- 
vanced materially,  the  consuming  de- 
mand decreased  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree. At  the  same  time  it  was  known 
that  there  were  still  a  good  many  lambs 
in  the  big  feeding  centers  of  the  west 
and  sheep  men  had  come  to  fear  that 
when  these  lambs  began  to  move  freely 
that  prices  might  show  more  or  less  de- 
cline. During  the  week  just  closed  much 
of  this  fear  has  been  eradicated,  and 
sheep  men  at  present  writing  are  more 
confident  of  the  future  of  the  market 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past. 
This  renewed  confidence  is  apparently 
horn  of  a  belief  that  the  lambs  remain- 
ing in  this  country  are  mostly  in  strong 
hands  and  that  there  will  be  no  undue 
haste  on  the  part  of  holders  in  disposing 
of  them.  It  is  believed  that  lambs  own- 
ers  will  limit  receipts  at  every  sign  of 
danger  and  that  receipts  at  leading  mar- 
ket points  will  be  as  far  as  possible  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  demand.  Moreover  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  there  is  no  more 
than  sufficient  stock  in  the  hands  of 
feeders  to  carry  the  country  until  the 
coming  of  grass  lambs.  The  following 
out  of  this  policy  would  have  a  tendency 
to  maintain  values  and  insure  a  good 
market  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Thus,  at  present  writing  most  sheep  men 
are  looking  for  a  satisfactory  market  for 
the  future,  although  no  one  is  predicting 
any  material  advance  over  present  prices. 
As  a  matter  of  course  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  ma:ket  will  fluctuate  to  some 
extent,  touching  both  high  and  low  points, 
but  it  is  not  felt  that  the  average  mar- 
ket can  go  very  much  higher  than  at 
present  on  the  theory  that  consumers 
will  not  stand  for  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  the  product. 


Uncle  Bing  Says 

I'ncle  Bing  and  I  had  been  such  close 
friends  that  I  missed  him  very  much 
when  I  went  away  to  the  city  to  attend 
the  agricultural  college.  And  although 
I  wrote  to  him  frequently,  it  was  several 
months  before  I  had  a  letter  from  him. 
The  letter  was  worth  waiting  for;  full 
of  good  cheer  and  the  usual  Uncle  Bing 
philosophy.  Here  are  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  letter  just  as  he  wrote  them: 

Pork  chops;  but  jes'  you  keep  right  on 
sawin'  wood. 

A  heap  o'  men  and  wimmen  have  the 
contrariness  of  a  hog;  the  only  way  to 
git  'em  goin'  north  Is  to  try  to  drive  'em 
south. 

A  lot  o'  people  alius  boast  bekuz  they 
go  to  bed  with  the  chickuns;  but  I  notis 
they  ain't  so  keen  'bout  gittin'  up  with 
'em. 

So  they  are  callin'  you  a  "hayseed"  at 
skule,  are  they?  Well,  don't  let.  it  worry 
you.  'Pears  to  me  a  hayseed  from  the 
country  is  a  heap  better  any  time  than 
a  worthless  smartweed  from  the  city. 

Yep,  I  think  jes'  like  you  do.  that  every 
farmer  should  have  his  own  pork  barrel. 
The  farmer  that  doesn't  raise  his  own 
pork  alius  reminds  me  of  a  ham  sand- 
wich without  any  ham  in  it. 

Too  much  work  any  place  is  as  bad  as 
too  little.  Take  a  day  off  now  and  then 
and  rest  up  a  bit. 

Nope,  I  never  read  that  book,  the 
"Descent  of  Man."  But  if  he  landed  on 
a  soft  spot,  it's  all  right.  That  old 
sayin',  "Look  before  you  leap,"  is  jes- 
as  true  and  as  good  a  sayin'  as  it  ever 
was. 

So  a  scientific  feller  has  discovered 
that  fishworms  think,  has  he?  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  heap  better  if  he'd  figger  out 
some  way  to  make  us  farmers  do  a  little 
more  thinking  for  our  own  good? 

Whew!  It's  cold  tonite!  I'm  goin'  to 
git  into  bed  afore  the  kivers  are  plumb 
froze  together.   Take  keer  o'  yourself. 

L.  L.  DBBRA. 


Safety  Makes  Progress 

"Safety  first,"  which  has  become,  or  is 
fast  becoming,  the  watchword  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  is  the  wisest 
watchword  ever  adopted  by  any  interest, 
and  if  it  were  written  above  the  doors 
of  industry  and  learning  generally  the 
country  would  be  better  off.  We  need 
not  energy  and  enterprise  so  much  as 
balance,  and  the  inculcation  of  the  spirit 
expressed  by  the  railroad  watchword 
would  go  far  to  restore  this.  Others  be- 
sides the  railroads  are  taking  heed  of  the 
wise  policy  that  lies  in  these  words. 
Stress  is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
work  is  done  not  in  a  hurry,  but  with 
all  the  time  needed.  All  this  shows  that 
we  have  quickly  "seen  the  point."  It 
illustrates  again  that  the  railroads  are 
great  teachers  in  this  country.  And  this 
side  of  their  opportunity,  and  in  a  broad 
sense  duty,  they  ought  to  take  seriously. 
As  they  have  carried  to  many  a  village 
a  lesson  in  making  the  home  beautiful 
by  making  their  stations  beautiful,  so  in 
this  "safety  first,"  they  are  doing  a  still 
greater  work  reaching  to  the  morals  of 
the  people  as  well  as  their  manners. 

They  have  entered  this  work  for  them- 
selves in  earnest.  Teaching  railroad  men 
how  to  play  the  game  safely  has  become 
a  profession,  says  the  Chicago  News, 
which  tells  of  lessons  through  commit- 
tees of  workmen  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose, through  lectures  and  through  pic- 
tures showing  the  right  and  safe  way, 
and  the  wrong  and  dangerous  way  of  do- 
ing things.  One  road  uses  moving  pic- 
tures to  show  what  happens  on  trains,  in 
shops  and  in  yards.  A  committee  of 
three,  which  represents  the  safety  de- 
partments of  all  the  roads  that  enter 
Chicago,  is  now  combining  separate  ef-i 
forts  into  a  central  movement,  and  there- 
with a  country-wide  campaign  against 
deaths  from  carelessness  on  railroads  is 
to  be  waged.  Six  lectures  have  been  pre- 
pared, illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 
These  lectures  are  on  car  and  machine 


shop  risks,  transportation  and  yardmen's 
risks,  trespassing,  maintenance  and  con- 
struction. Such  demonstrations  will  be 
made  everywhere,  generally  at  the  noon 
hour.  One  great  advantage  is  that  the 
pictures  reach  foreigners  who  can  not 
understand  English. 

All  is  undertaken  in  the  spirit  that 
men  cannot  be  driven,  but  can  be  led; 
that  is,  can  be  shown,  while  they  them- 
selves shall  do  the  work.  This  is  why 
committees  of  workmen  are  enlisted  in 
this  cause.  One  road  has  about  650  men 
engaged  in  this  safety  work  or  showing, 
and  the  result  is  that  in  a  year  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  35  per  cent  In 
employes  killed  and  31  per  cent  in  injured, 
and  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  people  killed  and  34  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  injured.— Indian- 
apolis News. 


DAGGETT  HUMANE  WEANER 

The  only  perfect 
weaning  device  for 
calves  and  eolts.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction 
or  your  money  back. 
Hundreds    have  been 
sold  without  one  single 
failure.    If  your  hard- 
ware dealer  does  not 
handle    them,  send 
postal    order   and  we 
will  mail  to  you  pre- 
paid   at  the  above 
Price.     Give   age  and 
No.  4,  calves  8  to   breed  of  animal  to  be 
12  months.        weaned.    Complete  de- 
scription sent  on  request. 
D.  Daggett,  3221  Lincoln  Blvd.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Price  75c  each. 
Made  in  3  sizes. 
No.  2,  calves  3  to 

4  months. 
No.  3,  calves  5  to 
7  months 


SAVE  THE  PIGS 


\j  The  Little  Wonder. 

FARMERS  and  Breeders,  why  not  buy  the  best 
on  the  market,  foe's  Humane  Pig  Forceps  is 
not  only  the  latest  instrument  of  its  kind,  but  the 
best,  simplest  to  operate  and  the  least  change  to 
injure  the  sow  or  pig.  The  only  self-adjusting 
forceps  on  the  market.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 
If  he  does  not  have  them  in  stock  send  $1.00  and 
get  one  by  return  mail.  Chas.  A.  Coe,  402  Maple 
St.,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


Wool  Growers,  Beware 
of  the  Tariff  "Bugaboo" 


■  Don't  let  this  tariff  talk  scare  you. 
I  Even  though  the  tariff  is  being  revised, 

■  you  will  get  a  good  price  for  your  clip, 
provided  you  sell  at  the  right  time. 

To  take  care  of  our  customers  during 
this  season  of  surprisingly  quick-chang- 
ing prices,  we  are  going  to  send  FREE 
Special  Market  Reports  frequently,  from 
now  till  September.  These  Special  Re- 
ports will  be  authentic  and  reliable,  being 
based  on  our  47  years  experience,  during 
which*  time  we  have  become  one  of  the 
biggest  wool  merchants  in  the  world. 

By  watching  our  Reports  closely,  our 
customers  can  pick  the  best  time  to  sell. 
Last  year  our  customers  made  an  aver- 
age of  2c  to  3c  per  pound  more  for  their 
wool  by  following  our  advice.  This  year 
they  will  profit  even  more,  as  a  result  of 
our  Special  Reports. 

Now,  if  you  have  as  much  as  200  pounds 
of  wool,  you  can  have  your  name  put  on 
our  mailing  list.    You'll  get  our  Special 

i Reports,  free,  all  through  the  season. 
;— 


the  wrong  time,  or  of  selling  to  some 
buyer  who,  on  account  of  the  tariff  agita- 
tion, is  afraid 'to  pay  you  the  market 
price,  or  will  scare  you  into  taking  less 
than  the  market  value. 

Remember,  we  charge  nothing  for  this 
service.  We  place  you  under  no  obliga- 
tion whatever.  We  must  print  about 
50,000  Reports  anyhow  for  our  old  cus- 
tomers. It's  no  particular  trouble  to 
print  a  few  hundred  extra  for  other  wool 
growers. 

Merely  send  us  your  name  on  a  postal. 
Then,  every  time  we  get  out  a  Special 
Market  Report  you  will  be  remembered. 
You  certainly  can't  lose  anything  by 
watching  our  Reports,  and  they  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  you  a  lot  of  money— 
good,  hard  coin  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  you. 

This  is  no  season  to  be  selling  wool  to 
any  old  buyer  at  any  old  time.  GET 
POSTED.  If  you  send  your  name  on  a 
postal  now,  you'll  get  some  interesting 
Wool  News  by  return  mail.  (12) 


S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS,  Desk  74 ,1117  W.  35th  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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juet  the  same  as  you  do.  How 
would  you  like  to  still  wear  your 
winter  coat  when  Bprlng  work  begins? 
If  you  want  your  horses  to  keep  well, 
last  longer  and  give  you  better  service 
in  every  way  take  off  the  heavy  coat  that 
holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt.  Don't  buy  any 
thing  but 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

the  only  machine  that  will  clip  horses,  cows 
and  mules  without  any  change  whatever. 
Has  all  file  hard  cut  steel  gears,  enclosed  safe 
from  dust  and  dirt  and  running  In  oil 
Has  6  feet  of  new  style,  light,  easy  run- 
ning flexible  shaft  and  the  Stewart  sin- 
gle  tension  clipping    head,  highest 
grade.   Clips  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other  and  lasts  longer.  Every 
machine  fully  guaranteed.  Get 
one  from  your  dealer  or  send  82 
to  us  and  we  will  PRICE 
shlpC.  O.  D.  $"151 
for  balance.     I  — 


V 


GET 

ALL  HIS 

IWOOL* 

You  loee  tl  on  every  buc  sheep  by  shear- 
ing the  old  way.  You  know  how  many 
'  you're  got.  Figure  out  how  much  more 
money  for  you  lr  you  get  more  and  a 
longer,  better  quality  of  wool,  that  will* 
bring  a  higher  price.  Use  a 

Stewart  Ro.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

It's  the  most  perfect  hand  operated 
shearing  machine  ever  di vised.  Has  ball  bearings 
In  every  part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs.   Has  a 
ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the  latest  Improved 
Stewart  pattern.  Comes  complete.  In-  PRICE 
1  eluding  4  combs  and  4  cutters  of  the    t  J  I  CA 

celebrated  Stewart  quality  at   1  I 

Get    ok   from    your  dealer,  or  send        ■  ■ 

K.OO  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 
^CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
112  La.  Salle  Av.,  CHICAGO 


FAMOUS 

Sewing  Awl 


Saws  •  lock  stilch  |ust 
Ilk,  a  machine*     Juet  the 
thing  for  repairing  shoee,  har- 
ness, gloves,    mittens,  saddles, 
buggy  and  auto  tops,  grain  bags,  wire 
In  horses  and  cattle. 

Sews  nest,  quick  end  strong.  Has  a  diamond  point  grooved 
needle  sod  s  hollow  handle.  Comes  ready  to  use  with  two 
••sorted  needles  end  25  yards  of  waxed  thread.  This  awl 
can  be  carried  around  in  the  pocket  jast  like  a  knife. 

OUR  PREMIUM  OFFER 
P'  nlu  T •■-  •  of  Awl  .  ■  t\M).  Id  order  u>  tn.k-  jmi  •cqnalDt*!  with  Fjbm 
awd  fksaefus.  the  Nation*!  Farm  Paper,  we  will  rife  Ton  this  Awl,  all 
r'.irfea  prepaid,  site  a  one-year  introductory  rutacrlption  to  Farm  imp 
Fiaeates  for  only  0"e.  Tour  money  refunded  If  you  don't  aerea  tfali  la  the 
birfeat  tbIuc  yon  erer  reeeiTed  for  the  money.  Order  trial  .tiMcriptlon  to- 
day. Tula  premium  will  be  lent  you  by  return  maiL  AQENT8  WANTED. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Dept.  K,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


FACTORY  PRICES 


YOURSir 


The  famous  WITTE  ( 

OmoIido  Engine,  ballt 
for  r;  yetra  by  Ed.  Wltt«, 
rotuter  engine  builder, now  sold  dtract  to  you. 
The  Ht*ndard  engine  of  America,  with  every  lin- 
proTpment  up-to-date— detached  cyllndera,  vertl- 1 
cal  ▼•Ivea.eic.—  the  entire  engine  narked  up  by  af 
Real  6-Yoar  Guarantor.  Juat  tblnkt   It  taken 
oni*  2o  to  gat  the  money-saving,  factory  prtoea 
on  64  atylaa  and  alioa.  havo  money  I    Write  at  | 
on<*  t<,e   FREE  TRIAL  OFTER   and  catalog. 
Btate  nty  Id  and  alze  wanted.  Address 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1557  Oakland  Avenut,         Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THI 


PUMPwaterFOR 

NOTHING 


WHY  PAY  FOR  GASOIJNF. 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREFJ 
Get  a  Bif,  Heerr,  Powerful. 
IJfht  R  armies ,  Double  Oared 


SAMSON 

WIND  MILL 


W 

to 


ITT*5 


•o  build  Ideal  le-.l 
Mill,.  Pump  Jack.,  Hand 
Grinding  Millar.  Poultry  Rail- 
era,  Gaaoline  I  niin.i.  F.nwlaf. 
Cutters  ea4  Breaa  Candle  Stick* 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
313  Saraaon  A.erme  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  , 


What  Is  Best  Method 

of  Planting  Corn? 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 
way  before  the  weeds  start,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  ca.e 
of  them  through  thorough  cultivation 
With  the  harrow.  Another  advantage 
that  he  claims  for  this  method  is  the 
fact  that,  while  it  takes  more  labor  lo 
prepare  the  ground,  this  additional  labor 
is  more  than  saved  in  the  labor  required 
for  cultivating  the  crop.  Most  of  the 
cultivation  is  done  with  a  harrow,  which 
not  only  keeps  down  the  weeds,  but 
keeps  so  deep  a  soil  mulch  upon  the  sur- 
face as  to  prevent  unnecessary  evapora- 
tion of  moisture.  The  cultivator  is  used 
only  when  the  corn  becomes  too  large  to 
permit  the  use  of  a  harrow. 

Processes  of  Cultivation 
The  processes  of  cultivation  fill  ths 
furrow  .  lade  by  the  lister,  leaving  the 
ground  level,  in  which  the  roots  are  lo- 
cated so  deeply  as  to  be  protected  trom 
danger.  Such  corn  will  stand  up  uncUr 
a  heavy  wind  much  better  than  planted 
corn;  in  fact,  corn  planted  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  listing  will  stand  better 
under   wind   than  planted  corn. 

The  dis,k  lister  is  to  be  preferred  to 
what  is  known  as  the  loose  ground  lister 
for  the  reason  that  it  makes  a  deeper 
and  broader  furrow,  thus  enabling  the 
corn  to  be  planted  at  greater  depth. 

Corn  planted  according  to  this  method 
has  passed  through  severe  seasons  with- 
out rolling  a  leaf,  when  corn  in  an  ad- 
jacent field  would  roll  up  tight  during 
the  daytime,  orfly  to  unroll  at  nignt. 
Corn  that  rolls  and  unrolls  in  this  way 
is  not  producing  profitable  growth;  it  is 
at  a  standstill,  and  such  a  sondition 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

To  Secure  Rapid  Germination 
In  order  to  assure  a  more  rapid  ger- 
mination of  the  planted  corn,  and  thus 
be  sure  of  giving  it  the  chance  to  out- 
strip the  weeds  in  its  early  growth,  ;t 
will  be  found  advisable  to  soak  the  seed 
in  warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  planting.  If  it  is  then  drained 
and  permitted  to  oecome  partly  dry  on 
the  outside  it  will  pass  easily  ihrougn 
the  different  kinds  of  planting  devices. 
This  soaking  of  the  seed  will  be  louni 
to  be  of  equal  advantage,  whatever 
method  of  corn  planting  is  employed. 

AVhenev  it  is  possible  in  using  a 
lister  the  listed  rows  should  be  made 
to  run  east  and  west,  instead  of  north 
and  south.  The  reason  for  this  sugges- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the  rows 
run  east  and  west  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  is  protected  by  the  intervening 
ridge  from  the  cold  north  wind,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  sun  can  shine  into  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  all  day  'ong  and 
give  it  added  heat.  Every  farmer  has 
noticed  that  even  in  freezing  weather, 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  the  south  side 
of  a  stone  projecting  above  the  surtaco 
will  be  warmer,  and.  the  soil  and  snow 
there  will  be  melting  while  the  north 
side  is  locked  with  frost.  This  sam'! 
thing  happens  through  the  protection 
that  the  listed  ridge  gives  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furro'v.  When  he  rows  run  nonh 
and  south  the  cold  wind  can  pass  di- 
rectly down  the  furrow,  Chilling  the 
plant  and  lessening  and  hindering 
growth. 

Where  the  field  is  hilly  and  there  18 
special  liability  to  wash,  many  farmers 
have  HiicccHsfully  adopted  the  plan  of 
running  the  listed  rows  at  right  angles 
to  the  hIo|>c.  In  MUM  fleldl  th<-  rows 
aro  nearly  circular,  running  around  tho 
slope  of  I  hill.  To  one  used  to  straight 
rows  thin  will  look  unusual,  hut  It  has 
Iiiiii  found  to  prevent  wash  and  lo  in- 
crease  production. 

It  Is  to  lie  hopi-d  lliat  fairm  rt  Willi  a 
taste  for  experimentation,  ami  with  a 
desire  to  Increase  their  production,  will 
give  this  matter  a  thorough  try-out.  In 
order  to  nee  whether  It  docs  all  that  Is 
claimed   for  It 

Pointed  Pstnsnipha 

Kllrt  and  the  world  flirts  with  you; 
marry  and  you  sit  at  bOBM 

Our  neighbors  ser  in  to  b*tlt*C  that  one 
good   turn   denerve«   ten  othrrs, 

A  gill  who  IlilM  been  <  liirngi'il  three  or 
four  times  may  look  at  hopeless  at)  A 
woman  who  Is  married. 


MONTANA 

There  are  still  millions  of  acres  of  government  land  in  Mon- 
tana to  be  homesteader!  It  is  good  land,  too  —  land  that  will 
grow  from  30  %  to  50  %  more  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Potatoes, 
etc.,  to  the  acre  than  the  best  cultivated  farms  in  the  Middle 
West  and  East  —  proved  by  U.  S.  Government  crop  reports. 
These  homesteads  in  some  counties  are  160  acres  and  in 
others  320  acres  each. 

Prove  Up  in  Three  Years 

A  recent  act  of  Congress  reduces  the  period  of  residence  on 
homestead  land  from  five  to  three  years  and  permits  a  five- 
months'  leave  of  absence  each  year. 

Your  Opportunity  Is  Now— Special  Low  Rates 

Visit  Montana — learn  first  hand  cf  its  splendid  climate, 
bountiful  crops  and  the  boundless  opportunities  it  offers  to 
energetic  men  with  limited  capital.  Daily  from  March  15  to 
April  15  one  way  Colonist  and  on  every  Tuesday  from 
March  11  to  April  29  one  way  Settlers'  fares  are  in  effect  to 
points  in  Montana,  via  the 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 

RAILWAY 

Let  me  quote  you  fare  from  your  home 
town  and  furnish  full  particulars — address 
F.  A.  NASH,  General  Western  Agent 
1317  Famam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
O.  E.  SHANER,  Immigration  Agent  F.  A.  MILLER 

750  Marquette  Bldg.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Chicago 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pocketknife? 


The  name,  "KEEN  KUTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $1.50.  Ask 
any  dealer;  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

This  particular  knife  is  designed  for  the  special  use 

of  fanners,  stock  men  and  sportsmen,  on  ;icconnt  of  tho 
Leather  Bolt  Punch  I, hide  for  making  various  sized  doles 
in  leather  for  hnekles.  rivets.  Kelt  lacing,  ete. 

We  Want  You  to  Have  One 

Send  at  $1  T>0  for  a  yenr'H  BiibncrlpUon  to  TIIK  TW'KNTIRTH  CEN- 
TIU1Y  FA  KM  FAl  and  wo  will  H.'iid  you  the  KXII'K  KKKK. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Th<>  Twentieth  Century  Kiirnn-r  will  not  knowingly  puIiIIhIi  tin  mlv««r 
llrirment  of  mi  iinrHi.'iMi'  firm,  nor  one  which  do«'H  noi  <l<>  nxnetly  iih  It  ml 
vcrtlHOH     An>  MiiliwTllH'r  Who  Flndi  thai  nn  ndvertlser  d«»-  noi  ilo  iih  he 
proinlm'H  In  IiIk  nd  vort  Im-iin'M  will  confer  a  favor  hy  m-ndlni:  iih  It  I  m  clnlni 
for  ml  hint  iik  iiI  or  COllCCtlOII, 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March  23,  1&13 


Southern  Farm  Facts 


ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

igh  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. " 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
immense  grain  nelds.and  the  cat- 
tle have  given  place  to  ihe  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  bas  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
1  -  increased  the  price  of  live  stock. 
There  is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  In  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  In 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc.  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada.  * 


96 

mm 


Your  Chance 


Government  land  that  will  enormously 
increase  in  value,  is  yours — if  you  want 
it.    A  start  in  life,  a  prosperous  future! 

I  have  just  been  through  that  section 
of  Wyoming  where  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment is  offering  80  acre  irrigated  farms, 
and  320  acre  farms  without  irrigation  on 
the  same  kind  of  land  that  is  raising 
the  big  crops  which  make  Wyoming 
famous.  The  new  homestead  laws  make 
it  easy  to  get  one  of  these  farms,  and  I 
am  paid  by  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  to 
give  any  one  who  asks,  full  information 
about  how  to  get  one. 

I  will  send  you  maps  and  printed  mat- 
ter and  answer  your  questions— and  then 
you  can  join  one  of  our  homeseekers 
parties  which  I  will  tell  you  about,  and 
at  small  expense  you  can  go  out  and  see 
exactly  what  you  can  have.  Surely  for 
any  one  who  has  a  wish  to  better  him- 
self and  family  this  is  the  chance  of  a 
life  time.  Write  me  a  postal  and  say 
you  want  to  know  about  Government 
land  in  Wyoming  and  state  whether  you 
are  interested  in  irrigated  land  or  land 
not  irrigated. 

D.  Clem  Deaver,  Immigration  Agent 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  350  Q  Building,  Omaha, 
Neb.   

Money -Making  Farm 

1,000  Apple  Trees 

James  Wilson,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  TJ.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  arter  personally  inspect- 
ing New  York  State  farms,  said:  "Hereafter 
when  a  young  man   with  a  few  hundred  dollars 

asks  where  he  can  engage  in  farming  to  the 
best  advantage  I  shall  ask  that  he  be  directed 
to  the  possibilities  existing  throughout  New  York 
State."  This  splendid  186-acre  New  York  Stale 
farm  is  better  than  the  average;  smooth  machine- 
worked  fields  cut  75  tons  hay,  brook  and  spring- 
watered  pasture  for  40  cows,  lots  of  wood,  1,000 
apple  trees,  800  sugar  maples  and  only  two  miles 
to  R.  R.  station,  stores,  high  school,  milk  sta- 
tion :  2-story  10-room  house,  50-ft.  barn,  silo, 
milk  house;  owner  has  made  money,  is  buying 
larger  farm;  if  taken  now  includes  20  cows,  2 
horses,  lot  of  machinery,  dairy  utensils,  wagons, 
sugar  tools,  farming  tools,  etc.  ;  price  for  all 
only  J5.90O.  with  $1.60'l  cash,  balance  very  easy 
terms.  Traveling  directions  to  see  this  and  other 
splendid  New  York  State  farms,  page  33, 
"Strout's  Farm  Catalogue  36,"  just  out,  biggest 
and  best  farm  catalogue  ever  issued,  giving  re- 
liable information  regarding  soils,  crops  raised, 
markets,  climate,  etc.,  all  the  best  farming  dis- 
■  tricts  of  the  East.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 
E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  3128,  Union 
Bank   Bldg.,    Pituburg,  Pa. 


Orchardists  are  making 

Fortunes 

in  Fruit 

the  famous  Santa  Clara  VaDey. 

Farms,  dames,  vineyards,  orchards, 
stock  and  chicken  ranches.  Urge  and  4 

small.   Write  today  for  literature  and  lilt  of  places 

E.  D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO. 

742  MukH  Street  San  Frudico 


FRFF  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
*  interested   in  the   wonderful  Sacra- 

mento Valley— the  richest  valley  In  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  pit  IlT'arADTVIl  A 
tion,     Sacramento.  V^IvlNIA 


Will  make  a  very  attractive  pro- 
position to  agents.  I  have  a  splen- 
did assortment  of  land  iv  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota  and  Montana. 
Write  me.  My  proposition  in- 
cludes a  liberal  commission  for 
selling-.  D.  J.  McMahon,  SI 8  Com- 
merce Bldgr.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Investment 

A  cultured  family  never  grew  up  out 
out  squalor  and  poverty  is  well  known, 
hence  it  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance 
that  the  family  have  comfortable  sur- 
roundings. 

What's  wanted  is  a  home  place  where 
every  member  of  the  family  can  exercise 
all  its  faculties,  where  nature's  processes 
may  be  observed  in  plant  and  animal 
life;  in  short,  live  close  to  nature  and  in 
harmony  with  it.  Now  where  can  such 
a  place  be  found? 

Some  years  ago  James  M.  Irvine,  edi- 
tor of  the  Fruit  Grower  and  an  orchard- 
ist  of  national  reputation,  sought  to  find 
a  locality  which  should  meet  his  ideal. 
The  points  he  considered  in  coming  to 
a  conclusion  were: 

First— The  climate  must  be  favorable 
No  one  can  afford  to  live  in  an  unfavora- 
ble climate,  no  matter  how  much  money 
can  be  made. 

Second— The  soil  must  be  capable  of 
producing  fruits  of  high  quality. 

Third— The  soil  must  be  well  drained, 
for  drainage  is  essential  in  an  irrigated 
country;  air  drainage  must  also  be  ha  J 
to  prevent  late  frosts. 

Fourth— Water  supply  must  be  abun- 
dant and  of  good  quality. 

Fifth— Shipping  facilities  must  be  good. 

Sixth — It  is  expensive  and  it  takes  tim-2 
to  experiment;  therefore,  the  section 
must  be  a  proven  one. 

Then  ihere  are  other  considerations, 
such  as  church  and  school  facilities, 
fuel  supply,  class  of  neighbors,  cost  of 
building  material,  fencing,  etc.  After 
much  searching  and  great  expense  he 
settled  upon  Grand  Valley,  on  the  Grand 
river,  Colorado,  as  the  place  that  woul'l 
answer  his  ideal.  Subsequent  events 
have  since  proven  that  his  selection  was 
one  that  really  measured  up  to  the  very 
high  standard  he  set  for  himself;  hence, 
a  few  acres  of  this  land  would  unques- 
tionably be  a  matchless  investment. 

Procrastination 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  Chicago 
only  three  days,  but  who  had  been  pay- 
img  attention  to  a  prominent  Chicago 
belle,  wanted  to  propose,  but  was  afraid 
he  would  be  thought  too  hasty.  He 
delicately  broached  the  subject  as  fol 
lows: 

"If  I  were  to  speak  to  you  of  mar- 
riage after  having  only  made  your  ac 
quaintance  three  days  ago,  what  woui.l 
you  say  to  it?" 

"Well,  I  should  say  never  put  off  tl 
tomorrow   that   which  you  should  have 
done   the   day    before    yesterday." — i-dle 


$30 
$25 


LOW  ONE-WAY 
COLONIST  FARES 

March  15  to  April  15, 1913 

from  Omaha  to  California 
and  Pacific  Northwest. 

Various  points  in  Utah, 
Idaho  and  Montana. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  visit  this  rich  and 
growing  section  of  the  west  and 
select  a  farm  home  for  yourself 
and  family  where  large  crops  and 
handsome  profits  are  made  from 
small  tracts  of  land  planted  to 
orchards  or  truck  gardens.  Some 
crop  matures  every  season  of  the 
year — your  land  is  never  idle. 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric 
Block  Safety  Signals. 
Bustless  Roadbed.         Doable  Track. 

For   literature  and  further  infor- 
mation relative  to  fares,  routes,  etc., 
call  on  nearest  Union  Pa- 
cific    representative!  or 
address 

GEBRIT  FORT,  P.  T.  XI., 

1523   Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Land  at  $10  an  acre  up 

Alfalfa  makes  4  to  6  tons  per  acre;  Corn  no  to 
100  bu.  All  hay  crops  yield  heavily.  Bepf 
and  Pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb  — 
Apples  pay  $100  to  $500  an  acre;  Truck  crops 
$100  to  $400;  other  yields  in  proportion 
THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R  R  or  Ga.  So.  ft  Fli  RT 
will  help  you  find  a  hone  in  this 
land  of  opportunity.  Book- 
lets and  other  facts  — free. 
M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Indus'm lAgtat 
Room  94    Washington,  D.  c. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  i  .for- 
mation bureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Oyer  lOO.OOO  farm  families  read  it. 


..The  Market  Place... 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Holsteins  at  Auction 

We  desire  to  call  attention  in  this  issue 
to  the  advertisement  of  W.  H.  England 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  who  is  offering  fifty- 
seven  head  of  Holstein  cattle  at  public 
sale  at  his  farm  two  miles  east  of  Col- 
lege View,  Neb.,  on  April  3.  This  offer- 
ing will  consist  of  thirty  head  of  cows, 
fresh,  or  due  to  freshen,  well  along  in 
calf,  and  ^QHT,  registered  Holstein  bulls 
of  breeding  age;  also  fourteen  head  of 
young  calves.  These  cattle  were  per- 
sonally selected  by  Judge  England  from 
the  very  best  herds  of  Wisconsin,  and 
while  the  majority  of  them  are  not  reg- 
istered, yet  they  are  pure-breds  and 
would  really  be  eligible  to  registration 
had  the  papers  been  kept  up  on  them. 
These  cattle  are  not  only  individually 
right  in  every  way,  but  they  also  rep- 
resent some  of  the  very  best  families  of 
the  breed.  They  are  guaranteed  to  be 
just  as  represented,  and  when  Judge 
England  says  that  he  guarantees  any- 
thing that  means  that  it  must  be  abso- 
lutely right.  Look  up  his  ad  elsewhere 
and  write  Mr.  England,  mentioning  Tne 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Wiles  Makes  Good  Sale 

We  called  on  Luke  L.  Wiles,  the  well 
known  breeder  of  Red  Polled  cattle  at 
Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  a  few  days  aso  and 
found  him  in  good  spirit,  as  usual.  Mr. 
Wiles  has  one  of  the  leading  nerds  of 
Red  Polled  cattle  in  the  west  and  al- 
ways has  a  few  good  ones  for  sale.  He 
recently  sold  to  C.  S.  Fremewan  of  Gold 
('reek,  Nev.,  a  splendid  lot  of  young 
stuff,  consisting  of  eighteen  head  of 
heifers  and  one  bull.  Mr.  Fremewan  vis- 
ited a  number  of  leading  herds  and 
finally  decided  to  make  his  selection 
from  this  herd.  This  sale  about  ex- 
hausts Mr.  Wiles'  present  surplus  of 
females,  but  he  still  has  a  few  splendid 
young  bulls  for  sale  sired  by  Happy 
Jack  2d,  present  herd  hull,  and  oome  by 
a  son  of  Closson,  the  great  breeding  bull 
so  long  at  the  head  of  this  herd.  He 
would  advise  anyone  wanting  a  good 
bull  to  write  Mr.  Wiles,  mentioning  this 
paper. 


SEEDS 

HELP  WANTED 

HOW  DOE'S  MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE 
appeal  to  you?  1,000  bu.  of  choice-bred 
seed  corn  picked  before  October  15  will 
plant  7,000  acres  of  land.  At  a  safe  esti- 
mate will  raise  ten  bushels  more  corn  per 
acre  than  the  average  seed  planted.  This 
would  be  70,000  bushels  of  corn.  If  sold 
at  40c  per  bushel,  would  make  $28,000;  if 
you  want  your  share  of  this  amount,  you 
can  get  it  by  using  this  seed.  This  is 
just  what  some  of  our  best  farmers  are 
saying.  To  anyone  who  will  visit  my 
seed  house  and  after  inspecting  my  corn 
you  do  not  find  more  early-picked,  pure- 
bred seed  corn  than  you  have  ever  seen 
in  one  house  in  Iowa,  I  will  pay  your 
railroad  fare  and  all  expenses  of  the 
trip.  Remember,  I  am  talking  for  you 
when  I  talk  planting  my  seed.  What 
others  have  done  you  can  do.  J.  H. 
Petty.  Elliott,  la. 

AGENTS  — $173  IN  TWO  WEEKS 
made  by  Mr.  Williams,  Illinois,  sellir,-. 
the  Automatic  Jack,  combination  K 
tools  in  one;  used  by  auto  owners,  tear.;, 
sters,  liveries,  factories,  mills,  miners 
farmers  etc.:  easy  sales,  big  profit;  ex- 
clusive county  lights  if  you  write  quiet 
Automatic  Jack  Company  Box  O,  Blooi  - 
field,  Ind. 

WANTED — A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB 
scriptions    for    The    Twentieth  Centun 
Farmer;    salary    $42   a   week.  Addw 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tuTy  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  SVANTJOl 
,  Examination  April  9.    Prepare  now;  %i 
monthly.    Write  Ozment,  39- F,  St.  i^oui-, 

Missouri. 

HONEY 

SEED  POTATOES  —  HOME-GROWN 
Early  Ohio;  large,  well  kept,  hand-sorted, 
scab-free  potatoes,  sacked,  f.  0.  b.  sta- 
tion, $1  bushel,  in  ten-bushel  orders; 
supply  limited;  order  now;  cash  with  or- 
der.   W.  O.  Ayer,  Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

CALIFORNIA  HONEY,  FINEST  F  LA- 
vor  and  quality;  freight  prepaid  any- 
where and  examination  allowed  befoi- 
paying;  per  lb.,  10-Ib.  can,  15c;  60-lb.  cai. 
13c;  case,  two  60-lb.  cans,  ll^c;  poui:< 
sample  pkg.,  20c;  leaflet  free;  liberal  dis- 
count to  agents.  Hustlers  make  bi? 
profits;  experience  unnecessary;  perma- 
nent 1  business;  steady  orders  and  pro- 
tected territory.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co. 
Ifi2  Hill,  Nordhoff.  Cal. 

ALFALFA  SEED,  NEBRASKA- 
grown,  for  sale  by  S.  Hunziker,  Sutton, 
Neb. 

SEEDS— ALFALFA,      $t>;  TIMOTHY, 
blue  grass  and  cane,  $2;  sweet  clover,  $9. 
Farms  for  sale  and  rent  on  crop  pay 
ments.   J.  Mulhall,  Soo  City,  la. 

PENCE  POSTS 

IDAHO   RED   CEDAR   SPLIT  POST* 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  4%c 
9c  each  here.    Delivered  prices  carlots  or 
application,  shipped  subject  to  approval; 
before  payment.    A.  R.   Derr.  Secretary 
Farmers'    Local,    Clarkfork.  Idaho. 

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  $4 
per  1,000,  50c  per  100,  prepaid  anywhere. 
W.  C.   Hebdon,  Blair,  Neb. 

SEED  CORN— SILVER  MINE,  LEGAL 
Tender,  Boone  Co.,  White,  $2  per  bushel. 
John  Hagglund,  Essex,  la. 

FOR  SALE— SOUTHERN  RED  CEDAJ 
posts,  poles  and  piling.  O.  W.  Andertoi4 
Cherokee,  Ala. 

ALFALFA  SEED,  BEST  NOh'l'H- 
western  Nebraska  Seed,  graded.  Pr'tc.3 
and     samples     free.      Schwane  Bros., 

Chadron,  Neb. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

ALFALFA     SEED— WRITE  FOR 
price  and  sample.    J.  D.  Maxson,  Buffalo 
Gap,  S.  D. 

POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  B  U  T  T  E  6 
wanted,  highest  market  price,  egg  eaMi 

furnished  free.    Pern'  &  Co..  Omaha. 

TREES 

LIVE  STOCK 

$3  PER  THOUSAND  FOR  COTTON- 
wood  trees.  James  Cassell.  Route  3. 
Fremont,  Neb. 

4  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 
8  months  old.  Bargain.  Peter  Breni* 
Harvard.  Neb. 

GET  TWO  NEIGHBORS  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Renew  your  own  subscription  for  one  year,  and  we 
will  send  ALL  THREE  FOR  $3.00.  You  can  thus 
get  your  own  subscription  free;  or,  in  this  club  plan, 
get  each  at  $1  a  year,  instead  of  the  regular  price 
of  $1.50  per  year. 
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A- MAGAZINE- FORTHE-MEN-ANDWOMENOFTHE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  March  29,  1913 


Number  642 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

(o  WRITE  ME  for  MY  GATALOGS 


I  want  you — the  man  who  is  holding  this  paper  in  his  hands  right  now — to  write  to  me 
right  away.  I'm  making  a  special  appeal  to  readers  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  I've  got 
something  special  to  offer  every  one  of  you.  I  know  what  kind  of  farmers  read  this  great 
paper.    They'  re  my  kind — the  up-to-date,  wide-awake  kind — the  kind  I  like  to  do  business  with. 

You  know  what  I've  done  in  the  past — saved  more  money  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country  and  given  them  a  squarer  deal  than  any  other  manufacturer.  That's  why  I've 
been  able  to  build  up  a  mammoth  business  here  in  so  short  a  time.  Now,  this  year  I'm 
going  to  break  all  my  own  records.  And  I'm  going  to  do  it  by  putting  some  special 
propositions  right  up  to  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.  I'm  going  to  make  you  some 
offers  that  are  so  amazing  that  you  simply  can't  get  away  from  them. 

Over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  farmers  know  by  actual  experience  that 

The  Only  Way  Is  THE  GALLOWAY 

And  I  want  you  to  be  the  next  one.  I  wan't  to  show  you  just  what  a  man  can  do  for  you  when  he  will  sell  you  direct  from  his  own  factories  to  your  farm.  I  want 
you  to  see  for  yourself  what  an  amazing  difference  it  makes  in  prices  when  you  don't  have  to  pay  one  single  middleman's  profit.  Write  me — you  won't  be  under  the 
slightest  obligation.    Just  get  this  wonderful  story.    I'll  show  you  how  you  can  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  next  year  alone.    I'll  give  you  the  evidence — then  let 

you  decide.   Send  me  the  coupon,  or  a  postal  or  letter,  right'now. 

I'm  Going  to  Tell  You  Don»t  Send  Me  0ne  Cent! 


Some  Inside  Facts 
About  My  Business 

I  haven't  any  secrets  about  my  business.  The  more  my 
farmer  friends  know  about  my  affairs  the  better  I  am 
satisfied.  I've  made  good — but  I  know  that  every  bit  of 
my  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  single  man  who 
does  business  with  me  has  found  that  k?  can  trust  file 
absolutely. 

I'm  a  farmer  myself — always  have  '  -  n  and  always 
will  be.  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  fun  and  I  know 
what  you're  up  against  when  it  comes  to  buying  right, 
because  Tve  been  through  the  mill  myself. 

That's  why  I  got  into  this  business.  I  used  to  sell  farm 
implements  for  other  people.  I  didn't  keep  at  it  very  long  because 
I  8.iw  with  my  own  eyes  every  day  the  actual  evidence  that  con- 
vinced me  that  the  farmer  simply  couldn't  get  a  square  deal  and 
his  money's  worth  so  long  as  he  had  to  pay  a  lot  of  middlemen 'a 
profits  which  were  always  loaded  onto  the  real  value  of  the  goods. 
Why,  I  could  tell  you  of  any  number  of  cases  where  the  profits 
were  so  much  greater  than  the  real  value  of  the  article  that  it 
eeems  almost  unbelievable. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  if  the  cheaper  and  better  way 
wasn't  to  manufacture  my  own  goods—making  them  just  the  best 
that  they  could  be  made—and  selling  them  direct  to  the  farmers  at 
actual  J  actor  y  cost  with  only  one  very  smalt  factory  profit  added. 
I  started  out  in  a  email  way  because  I  didn't  have  much  money. 
But  it  didn't  take  long  to  prove  that  my  faith  in  the  intelligence 
nnd  buying  judgment  of  the  men  on  tne  farms  was  founded  on 
eolid  rock.  My  business  has  been  tremendous  right  from  the  start. 
My  profits  have  been  small— smaller  than  almost  any  other  manu- 
facturer in  the  country.  And  I'm  going  to  keep  'cm  that  \ 
small  profit  and  et  " 


I'll  Ship  You  This  Spreader  FREE 


Three  Months'  Power  FREE 

My  Superb  1913  Galloway  Engine  Sent  on  Free 


rathe 


i  lot  of  go 


a  big  profit 


_  _  jw  goods. 

Of  course,  I've  made  enemies  among  the  other  manu- 
facturers who  tell  me  I  am  "spoiling  business."  I'm  sorry,  be- 
cause I  don't  like  enemies— but  I  am  working  to  help  you  get  your 
goods  at  a  fair  price.  Naturally  the  dealers  don't  like  me  very 
well,  either,  for  I  stand  in  the  way  of  their  big  profits.  That's  why 
a  lut  of  them  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  misrepresent  my  busi- 
ness. They  can't  do  that  very  well  any  longer,  now.  for  I've  made 
a  $5,000.00  Challenge  Offer  to  any  man  or  company  in  the  world 
who  can  prove  that  every  word  of  Galloway's  Btory  is  not  true 
right  down  to  the  last  detail,  or  can  disprove  that  my  factories  are 
not  exactly  as  shown,  or  can  disprove  any  statement  or  claim  I 
make.  I'll  send  you  a  copy  of  this  challenge  offer  when  you  write 
me.  Besides  that,  I  protect  every  single  man  who  does  business 
with  me  with  a  $25  000.00  Cash  Guarantee  Bond  that  makes  it  just 
as  safe  for  you  to  do  business  with  Galloway  as  with  the  United 
States  government. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  find  out  just  what  all  this  means 
to  you  in  cold,  hard  cash.  I've  enlarged  my  line  tremendously 
IOT 1918.  I  am  offering  more  bargains  and  bigger  bargains  than  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  before.  I  want  you  to  get  the  proof  for 
yourself. 

Now  Send  for  My  New 

Book  of  Bargains 


.  Tf*e  House  that 
Di  v/des  //?e  Me/o/j 
wit  ft  if  $  former  Frfefjds 


I'll  save  you  money 
on  practically  every- 
thing you  need  for 
the  home,  farm  or 
family.  When  you  see 
the  amazing  bargains 

—  hundreds  of  them 

—  that  I  am  offering 
in  this  big  144-page 
book  you'll  say:"  Well, 
I  didn't  think  such 
things  were  possible." 
Farm  machinery, 
tools,  buggies,  har- 
ness, clothing,  furni- 
ture, house  furnish- 
ings —  everything  at 
the  same  amazing, 
rock-bottom  prices 

and  on  the  same  wonderfully  liberal  plan.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  this  book  one  single  day  longer.  It's 
FREE.   Send  for  it  right  away. 


The  Wut.Gaf/o**oKj  Co  1 
^  Woter/oo  /otter  UZS.A.  \ 


FREE! 


Use  It  30  Days  On  Your  Own  Farm  FREE! 

Not  one  cent  down.  No  bank  deposit,  Keep  your  money  in 
your  own  pocket.  I  just  want  you  to  TRY  my  new  Spreader, 
that's  alt.  Try  it  right  on  your  own  farm  for  a  whole 
month  FREE.  Test  it  out  as  you  wouldrTt  think  of  testing 
any  other  spreader  in  the  world.  Pile  on  the  manure  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  box.  Put  on  all  she'll  hold!  Take  the 
fine  powdered  stuff  or  the  toughest,  heaviest,  trampled- 
down,  slough-hay  kind  from  the  calf-yard.  If  it's  frozen, 
bo  much  the  better.  Take  it  into  your  field,  whip  your  team 
to  a  gallop  and  slam  it  in  gear!  Say,  I  know  that's  an  awful 
teBt!  So  do  you.  A  test  no  other  manufacturer  dares  even 
suggest  to  you.  But,  do  you  think  for  a  minute  I'd  ship  you 
a  spreader  and  let  you  abuse  it  that  way  if  I  didn't  know  it 
would  make  good?  1  know  what  I'm  doing.  I've  made  the 
same  offer  for  seven  years,  and  the  Galloway  today  is  better 
than  ever.  40,000  farmers  have  proved  it.  Besides  giving 
you  the  best  spreader  made  at  any  price 

I'LL  SAVE  YOU  $25  TO  $45 

Try  the  Galloway  and  see  for  yourself  what  it  will  do.  The 

best  proof  of  all  is  the  machine  itself.  Eleven  patented  fea- 
tures all  exclusive  with  the  Galloway:  Double  drive  chains 
furnishing  power  from  both  wheels  alike  direct  to  the  Seater 
and  moving  the  load.  The  only  endless  apron  force  feed, 
roller- bearing  feed  spreader  built.  Makes  the  Galloway  worth 
$26  more  than  any  other  spreader  sold  today.  Low  down; 
easy  to  load;  light  draft,  two  horses  will  handle  it  easily. 
Pull  between  wheels  entirely  on  the  reach,  and  many  other 
special  features.  I  can't  tell  them  all.  Just  get  my  catalog 
before  you  buy  any  other  make  or  style  of  spreader.  Nine 
different  styles  and  sizes  to  select  from.  You  are  certain  to 
find  just  the  machine  you  need  most  for  your  purpose.  Write 
me.  Get  my  free  Spreader  Book  and  valuable  FREE  book  of 
information,  "A  Streak  of  Gold".    Write  now,  today. 

Catalog  and  Regular  $1.00  Book 

''A  Streak  of  Gold" 
FREE 

The  only  book  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  tells  you,  in 
clear,  plain  English,  just  the 
practical  facts  that  every 
man  ought  to  know  about 
fertilizing.  It  tells  how  to 
handle  manure,  how  to  treat 
it,  keep  it  and  use  it  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 
Worth  $100  to  any  business 
farmer.  Regular  price  $1 — 
Free  to  you  when  you  write 
me.  Be  sure  to  send  for  th  is 
famous  book  today. 


Mean  it?  You  bet  I  mean  it!  I'm  going  to 
make  you  an  offer  right  now  thai,  you  absolutely  can 
not  afford  to  refuse.  Listen  to  this:  I'll  let  you  use  a 
genuine,  1913  Galloway  Gasoline  Engine  right  on  your 
farm  for  a  whole  month  absolutely  free.  If  that  isn't 
long  enough,  just  say  so  and  I'll  let  you  keep  it  for  a 
month  or  eren  two  months  longer.  Til  let  you  pick 
out  any  one  of  my  nine  different  models  you  want,  I'll  let 
you  put  it  to  any  test  you  want.  I  want  you  to  compare  it 
point  by  point  with  any  engine  on  the  market,  and  I 
don't  care  what  the  other  engine  costs.   I'll  put 

the  Galloway  up  aaainBt  any  other  engine,  absolutely  regardless  of 
$50  toWOO        "member,  when  you  buy  from  me,  I'll  save  you 

Can  you  beat  that?  Never!  I'll  put  the  whole  thing-  right 
square  up  to  you.  You  handle  the  engine  yourself-- make  it  do 
your  work  day  after  day  for  one  month,  two  or  three.  I  won't 
send  any  salesman  or  dealer  around  to  help  you  make  up  your 
mind.  J  know  J  can  bank  on  my  engine  and  your  judgment. 
Your  word  goes.  After  you  have  had  the  free  trial  if  you  think 
that  there  is  one  other  engine  on  the  market  at  any  price  that  is 
anywhere  near  the  Galloway  in  quality,  workmanship  or  actual 
performance,  just  send  it  right  back,  and  I'll  pay  the  freight  both 
iwaws.  so  you  won  t  be  out  a  single  penny.  Or,  if  you  find  that  the 
Galloway  is  so  far  ahead  of  ynur  expectations  that  you  simply 
can  t  afford  to  get  aiong  without  it.  you  may  keep  it  and  on  the 
aquarest.  straightest  and  most  liberal  offer  that  you  or  anybody 
else  ever  heard  of. 

Now,  you  can't  beat  that  offer  anywhere.  No  man  living  can 
Bo  further  than  I  have  to  show  my  perfect  confidence  in  my  goods 
and  insure  the  absolute  satisfaction  of  every  man  I  deal  with.  My 
engines  have  got  to  be  so  perfect  in  every  way  that  they  simp 
sell  themselves  that  a i  all  My -  big.  beautiful  engine  catalog  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  FREE.  Wr 


&Streal^G°:i<i 

BIG  HON  El  iKJSAHuRfc 


Vm  6ALL.OMA.V  • 


rite  for  it  today! 

FREE  SERVICE  BUREAU! 

got  a  bunch  of  engine  experts  that  you  can't  beat  any- 
servicea  are  at  your  command  aft- 
one  of  your 
ited  for  your 
up  your  power  house,  how  to  handle 
advantage.   This  service  is  free  to 


I've  gotabuncli 

where  in  the  country  and  thi  

solutely  without  charge.    They'll  help  you  solve 
engine  problems,  tell  you  just  which 
particular  purposes,  how  to  ' 

r  engine  and  use  it  to  best  advantage  Th 


  «...«  uoo  ...  tu  ^iaavBniage.    mis  servic 

you  always,  whether  you  buy  an  engine  from  us  or  not. 

Get  My  Engine  Book  and  90-Day  Offer 

PR  EE!  d??'*  miss  this  splendid  offer.  Don't 


lay  down  this  paper—  don't  even  turn  the 
page  until  you  have  sent 
for  this  splendid  Engine 
Book  and  full  explanation 
of  my  new  1913  plan.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  today — or  drop  us  a  pos- 
tal. Find  out  the  real 
facts  about  gasoline  en- 
gines. Don't  take  anybody's 
word;  post  yourself!  Send  the 
coupon,  or  a  postal  or  letter, 
for  this  valuable  book  and  my 
Special  Engine  Offer.NOW. 


Let  IVSe  Send  This  New 

Galloway  Sanitary 
Separator 
On  90  Days' 

TRIAL  FREE. 

I'm  not  even  going  to  try 
to  tell  you  about  thesen^ 
sational  new  Gal- 
loway  Sanitary 
Separator.  I  couldn't* 
I  t's  so  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing in  the  separator 
line  that  has  ever  been 
placed  on  the  market  that 
there  is  simply  no 
comparison.  It's 
the  latest  and  greatest 
product  o  f  my  fac- 
tories and  I  am  prouder  of  it 
than  anything  I  ever  turned  out. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you 
to  take  my  word  or  anybody 
else's  word  on  the  separator 
question.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  find  out  the  real 
facts  for  yourself. 

Listen:  Right  at  the  start 
I'LL  SAVE  YOU 
$25  tO  $SO  | 

Then,  I'll  let  you  try  ' 
my  New  Improved  Gallo- 
way Sanitary  any  way  you  want. 

I'll  send  you  one  of  these  wonderful  new  separa- 
tors, any  size  you  want,  right  to  your  farm  for  30,  60 
or  90  days'  trial  absolutely  free.  I  want  you  to  test 
it  out  every  way  that  you  can  think  of.  Compare  it 
with  anv  other  machine  that  you  know  of.  no  matter  what  the 
price.  If  anybody  else  is  trying  to  sell  you  a  separator, 
make  them  let  you  take  their  machine  and  set  it  right  up  by 
the  side  of  mine.  Take  the  skim-milk  from  one  machine  and 
run  it  through  the  other— that  will  tell  the  story!  Then  ex- 
amine its  wonderful  patented  features.  See  how  simple  it  is 
--how  ecsy  to  operate  and  how  very,  very  easy  to  clean.  See 
how  perfectly  it  is  made  in  every  single  part.  And  notice  the 
new  improved  features  that  make  it  the  most  sanitary 
eeparator  built. 

Take  a  month  if  you  want  to  or  keep  it  two  or  even  three 
months  if  you  prefer.  Then  decide.  I  won't  hurry  or  bother 
you  in  any  way.  If  you  think  that  there  is  any  other  separator 
in  the  world  at  any  price  that  you  would  rather  have  than  the 
G;illoway.  just  ship  it  right  back  to  me  at  my  expense.  I'll 
agree  right  now  to  pay  all  the  freight  both  ways,  so  that  you 
won't  be  out  a  penny  or  under  the  slightest  obligation  if  you  de- 
cide not  t  >  keep  th-  separator  after  having  had  the  free  trial. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  it.  I'll  guarantee  to  save  you  from  $30 
to  $50  besides  giving  you  a  separator  that  absolutely  has  no 
equal  in  the  world  at  any  price. 

Write  for  My  Big  1913 
Separator  Book 

FREE 

Get  my  new  1913  Sepa- 
rator Book  right  away. 

Pick  our  the  machine  you 
want — tell  me  and  let  me 
send  it  to  you  for  three 
months'  use  and  trial  free. 
I  want  you  to  have  my 
new  84  -  page  Dairy  Cow 
Book.  It's  chock  full  of  val- 
uable information  that  will 
help  you  make  your  dairying 
more  profitable.  Regular 
price  $1.25,  but  free  to  you  if 
you  send  for  my  separator 
atalog.   Just  use  me 
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Send  This  Coupon  or  a  Postal  or  Letter  NOW 


MAIL  FREE  COUPON  NOW 


Fill  Out  the  Coupon- 
Four  Great  Books 


Get  My 

-mi  FREE! 


Wm.  Galloway.  Pres.  WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  • 

417  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

I  want  to  know  all  about  your  Special  1913  Offer.   Tell  me  all  about  it  and  lend  me  m 

the  books  I  have  checked  below,  by  return  mail,  FREE.  J 

□ BOOK  OF  BARGAINS— A  big  144-page  book  in  two  colors  with  a  thousand  or  I 

more  bargains  in  Implements    buggiea.  harness,  furniture,  rugs,  carpets,  etc.  ■ 

Everything  for  the  home  and  family.  Q 

□ MANURE  SPREADER  CATALOG-  I  1  ENGINE  BOOK  —  and  my  book  A 

"A  sSiak  of  Gol?"      ",fo™"""'n  |  |   "Proof  of  the  Pudding."  H 

|  SEPARATOR  BOOK— and  my  new.  big,  illustrated  Dairy  Cow  Book,  FREE.  I 

Name   _   9 

Town   S 

B-F-II.  State   • 
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I'm  ready  to  put  money  right  in  your  pocket.    I'll  prove  that  I  can  do  it.    You  are  going  to  buy  something  that  I 

have  to  offer  you,  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Get  my  prices— learn  my  plans  before  you  spend  another  dollar  for  any- 
thing for  the  farm  or  household.  I  won't  take  a  cent  of  your  money  until  I  have  proved  to  you  that  every  word  that  1 
have  said  to  you  is  absolutely  and  positively  true.  You  can  use  a  postal  or  a  letter  if  you  want  to,  but  the  coupon  is 
handiest.   I'll  send  you  any  or  all  of  my  great  books  free. 

W  GET  MY  SPECIAL  1913  PROPOSITION  SURE! 

,  I've  been  working  on  this  plan  for  four  years.  It's  the  biggest,  finest  thing  I've  ever  offered.  I  can  tell  you  how  you 
may  actually  get  a  Galloway  Engine,  Spreader  or  Separator  either  partly  or  entirely  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you.  ISo 
canvassing  or  soliciting — no  work  at  all.  Just  the  cleanest  and  most  liberal  co-operative  offer  that  you  or  anybody  else 
ever  heard  of.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  personal  letter  when  you  write  for  my  free  books.  Get  this  sure!  It  won  t 
take  you  a  minute.  It  may  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you  this  year  alone.  Write  for  the  free  books  and  my  Special 
1913  Proposition  before  you  do  another  thing. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  President  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

417  GALLOWAY  STATION,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 

We  Carry  Machines  In  Stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg,  assuring  prompt  shipment. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Undressing  the  Chickens 
A  little  slum  child  was  enjoying 
his  first  glimpse  of  pastoral  life. 
The  setting  sun  was  gilding  the 
grass  and  roses  of  the  old-fashioned 
garden,  and  on  a  little  stool  he  sat 
beside  the  farmer's  wife,  who  was 
plucking  a  chicken.  He  watched  the 
operation  gravely  for  some  time. 
Then  he  spoke: 

"Do  yer  take  off  their  clothes 
every  night,  lady?" — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

Boundless  Faith 
Chairman  H.  S.  New  of  the  sub- 
committee on  arrangements  said  at 
a  dinner  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chi- 
cago, apropos  of  a  state  that  had 
evinced  great  faith  in  Colonel  Roose- 
velt: 

"Their  boundless  faith  reminds 
me  of  a  little  boy  whose  father 
showed  him,  through  a  fragment  of 
smoked  glass,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

When  the  eclipse  was  over,  the 
youngster  said  eagerly: 

"  Do  it  aden,  daddy!  Do  it 
aden!'  " 

A  Youthful  Schemer 

A  youth  who  is  employed  by  a 
Federal  street  meat  dealer  has  Tom 
Sawyer's  system  down  pat.  He  ge+s 
the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  to  ride 
with  him  in  the  delivery  wagon  and 
sometimes  has  them  quarreling  for 
the  privilege.  One  afternoon  re- 
cently two  boys  were  available,  but 
only  one  was  needed. 

"Aw,  let  me  go,"  said  one. 

"You  know  me,  Jimmie,"  cried 
the  other;  "I'll  give  you  an  apple  if 
you  let  me  go." 

"All  right,"  replied  Jimmie,  "and 
if  you  give  me  two  apples  I'll  let  you 
carry  in  the  meat." 

Imaginary  Lines 

"Now,  boys,"  asked  the  school- 
master, "what  is  the  axis  of  the 
earth?"  « 

Johnny  raised  his  hand  promptly. 

"Well,  Johnny,  how  would  you 
describe  it?" 

"The  axis  is  an  imaginary  line 
which  passes  from  one  pole  to  the 
other  and  on  which  the  earth  re- 
volves." 

"Very  good,"  exclaimed  the 
the  teacher.  "Now,  could  you  hang 
your  clothes  on  that  line,  Johnny?' 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Indeed,"  said  the  examiner,  dis- 
appointed. "And  what  sort  of 
clothes?" 

'Imaginary  clothes,  sir." 

Natural  Suspicion 
The  kindly  old  man  stopped  to 
watch  a  wee  tot  who  was  diligently 
Marching  the  sidewalk  for  some- 
thing, and  at  the  same  time  sobbing 
loudly. 

"What  have  you  lost,  little  girl?" 
he  finally  ventured. 

"Boo,  hoo!"  came  the  reply  be- 
tween snuffles,  "I've  lost  my  nickel.' 

Touched  by  the  child's  grief,  the 
old  man  extracted  a  5-cent.  piece 
from  his  pocket,  pressed  it  in  the 
little  tot'B  palm  and  said: 

"There,  there,  little  girl,  here's 
your  nickel.    Now  stop  crying." 

To  his  surprise,  the  child  flashed 
on  him  a  look  of  bitter  con  tempi 

"Why,  you  wicked  old  man,"  she 
said,  stamping  her  tiny  foot,  "yoi 
had  my  nickel  all  the  time!" 
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Home  and  Household  Number 


EXT  week  the  dominant  note  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

N Farmer  will  he  the  home.  Things  relating  to  house- 
hold affair,  and  home  surroundings  will  receive  at- 
tention in  special  articles. 

The  leading  article  is  omitted,  "Mrs,  Woodrou 
Wilson  as  a  I  loinoniaker,"  hy  Ui<  \  Stevens.  The  first  lady  of 
tho  land  has  many  _04  0111  |>I  1..I1  men  ts,  and  i  .  ;t  rarely  gifted 
woman.  She  possesses  .ill  the  domestic  virtue*  and  oclal 
graces.  She  is  at  bar  b«Bl  as  a  hoineinaker,  however,  and  loves 
her  home  and  family  life.  She  make*  everything  about  her 
"homey"  and  inviting,  and  Iihh  a  pcrleet  getHtll  for  tnakinc  ;nr 
place  charming  in  which  she  lives.  This  article  deals  with 
Mrs.  Wilson  s  skill  as  a  needlewoman  and  Is  fully  Illustrated 
with  samples  of  her  handiwork. 

Among  the  articles  for  this  Issue  are,  "A  Hoy's  Own  Koom," 
"Furnishing    the   Farm    Kitchen."    "('loot     Doors    and  Mantle 
pieces,"  and  others  of  a  similar  character. 

The  cover  design  and  frontispiece  nro  In  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  number. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

A  Gentle  Hit 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  at  a  sup- 
per at  Mouquin's  in  New  York,  told 
a  good  story  about  a  dramatic  critic. 

"The  young  man,"  Mr.  Davis  said, 
"had  roasted  an  actress  dreadfully 
in  his  dramatic  column.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  her  a  few  days  later,  and 
she  said: 

"  'I  think  it  was  real  mean  of  you 
to  roast  me  like  that,  especially  when 
you  know  that  I  have  three  children 
and  a  husband,  who  is  a  dramatic 
critic,  to  support.'  " 

All  in  tlie  Sound 

Many  tales  might  be  told  ihat 
hinge  oi  the  sounds  of  hastily 
spoken  words  to  unaccustomed  ears. 
The  only  true  one  we  have  heard  of 
late  is  this: 

Last  week  Mr.  Charles  De  Har- 
rack,  the  well-known  pianist,  stood 
in  front  of  a  local  theater,  being  po- 
lite to  a  certain  society  lady.  In  or- 
der to  make  conversation  he  said: 

"Have  you  seen  'Julius  Caesar' 
this  week?" 

"No,  I  haven't,"  answered  the 
lady.     "Where  is  she  playing?" 

Taking  it  Easy 

It  was  a  very  hot  day  and  the  fat 
drummer,  who  wanted  the  12:20 
train  got  through  the  gate  at  just 
12:21.  The  ensuing  handicap  was 
watched  with  absorbed  interest  both 
from  the  train  and  the  station  plat- 
form. At  the  conclusion  the  breath- 
less and  perspiring  knight  of  the 
road  wearily  took  the  back  trail,  and 
a  vacant-faced  "red  cap"  came  out 
to  relieve  him  of  his  grip. 

"Mister,"  he  inquired,  "was  you 
tryin'  to  ketch  that  Pennsylvania 
train?" 

"No,  my  son,"  replied  the  patient 
man.  "No,  I  was  merely  chasing  it 
out  of  the  yard." 

^   

Out   for  Trouble 

Mayor  Samuel  L.  Shank  of  Indi- 
anapolis was  talking  about  England's 
interference  with  the  question  of 
Panama  canal  tolls. 

"England,"  he  said,  "seems  to  me 
lo  be  as  meddlesome,  in  this  instance, 
»s  tthe  Irishman  who  was  watching 
flhe  fight. 

"This  Irishman  watched  two  chaps 
pmnmeling  each  other  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  and  the  sight  made 
him  more  and  more  uneasy. 

"Finally,  tuning  to  the  crowd,  he 
said : 

"Excuse  me,  friends,  but  is  this  a 
private  scrap,  or  moight  we  all  take 
a  hand  in  it?" 

tiding  Hack  at  lliudj 

When  .lames  T.  Mrady  first  opened 
a  lawyer's  office  in  New  York  he  took 
a  basement  room  which  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  col>M<  (  He- 
was  somewhat  unnoyed  by  the  pre- 
vious occupant's  callers  and  irritated 
hy  the  fact  that  he  had  few  Ot  his 
own.     One  day  an   Irishman  >  ailed. 

■The  cohhler's  gone,  I  oe,"  he 
said. 

"I  should  think  he  has."  tartly  re- 
sponded Itrady. 

"And  what  do  you  sell?"  asked 
the  visitor,  looking  at  the  solitary 
table  and  a    few    law  hooks. 

"Blockheads."    responded  Mrady. 

"Honor™."  snld  the  Irishman,  "ye 
must  he  doing  «  mighty  fine  busi- 
ness    ve  hain't   col   hut  one  left." 
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National  Movement  to  Increase  Production 


Why  Railroads,  Commercial  Clubs  and  Banks  Have  Enlisted  in  the  Campaign 


ITHIN  the  last  two  years  there  has 

W arisen  a  general  and  widespread 
movement  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing production  on  the  aver- 
age farm.  This  movement  has 
assumed  various  forms  of  activ- 
ity. In  some  places  the  railroads, 
cf  their  own  initiative,  and  acting  entirely 
alone,  have  been  working  to  accomplish  this 
result.  In  other  places  the  railroads  have 
rcted  in  co-operation  with  the  commercial  clubs 
for  the  same  purpose.  Lately  the 
United  States  government  began  i.o 
co-operate  with  any  agency  that 
would  assist  in  promoting  the  work; 
and  as  a  last  development  various 
states  have  undertaken  the  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  government 
and  with  other  forms  of  organized 
industry. 

The  government  supply  of  arable 
land  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  hope 
that  once  was  a  reality,  of  increasing 
agricultural  production  by  means  of 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  cultivated 
land  has  passed.  From  now  on 
whatever  increase  in  production  is 
gained  must  be  gained  through  in 
crease  in  acre  production;  that  is 
every  acre  upon  the  average  farm,  by 
some  means  or  other,  must  be  made 
to  yield  a  greater  production  than  i 
has  been  doing  in  the  past.  The 
population  of  this  country  is  rapidlj 
growing.  The  time  was  when  th« 
United  States  produced  more  food 
stuffs  than  the  limited  population 
could  consume,  and  then  immense 
quantities  of  agricultural  product 
were  exported  and  sold  in  foreigr 
lands.  Gradually,  with  the  increase 
of  production,  the  amount  of  exports 
of  agricultural  products  has  de 
creased,  until  now  the  United  State; 
consumes  the  equivalent  of  all  it 
produces.  But  the  population  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Unless  some 
thing  Is  done  to  Increase  agrlcultura 
production,  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  the  United  States  will  fail  to 
feed  its  own  people,  and  will  have  to  impor 
foodstuffs  from  foreign  countries.  This  wil 
produce  a  new-  and  unfortunate  change  In  do 
n.estlc  economies.  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  thl 
fountry  when  It  cannot  feed  Its'  own  people. 
American*  Are  Boll  Robberi 

United  States  farmers  are  the  poorest  farm 
ern  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  the  Russians 
The  soil  of  Germany  and  of  France  Is  rlchei 
and  more  productive  fodny  than  It  was  a  thou 
sand  years  ago.  Japan  and  China  have  farmed 
their  land  continuously  for  forty  centuries,  anc 
their  soil,  more  productive  than  ever,  supports 
the.  population,  many  times  denser  than  the 
population  of  the  United  Htntes,  and  In  addition 


amazing  quantities  of  farm  products  are  ex- 
ported. They  have  continuously,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  correct  agricul- 
ture, built  up  their  land  and  have  increased, 
instead  of  decreased,  its  capacity  for  production. 

The  Americans  have  been  robbing  their  soil 
for  200  years;  they  have  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  man  that  robs  the  soil  today  is  taking  bread 
from  the  mouths  of  the  women  and  children  of 
the  future;  they  have  forgotten  that  future  gen- 
erations have  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  fer- 


Investigation  of  Dairy  Industry 

THE  dairy  industry  of  the  Missouri  valley  owes  an  im- 
mense debt  to  the  centralized  creameries.  It  is 
largely  through  their  efforts  that  the  industry  has 
been  built  up  to  its  present  proportions.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  paper  that  the  centralizers,  however, 
are  facing  conditions  that  will  force  a  modification  of  their 
methods  in  the  interest  of  economic  production  and  adequate 
compensation  to  the  producer.  The  number  of  centralized 
creameries  in  this  territory  has  multiplied  far  beyond  the 
demand  for  them.  The  result  has  been  such  stringent  com- 
petition among  them  that  each  of  them  has  adopted  uneco- 
nomic methods  in  order  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  field 
of  operations.  Some  modification  of  method  is  imperative 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  economic  law. 

There  has  been  some  reckless  promotion  of  independent 
creameries  in  this-  territory,  and  in  many  instances  the 
promoters  have  used  reprehensible  methods.  Such  prema- 
ture promotion  will  inevitably  result  in  damage  to  the  dairy 
industry. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  undertaking  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  matter. 

Tt  believes  that  there  are  localities  in  which  the  central- 
izers afford  the  best  means  for  the  marketing  of  dairy 
products. 

Tt  believes  that  there  are  other  localities  where  the  in- 
dependent creameries  may  serve  the  cream  producer  to  bet- 
ter advantage. 

It  proposes  to  give  the  matter  a  thorough  investigation, 
and  when  the  investigation  is  concluded  it  will  publish  the 
results  without  fear  or  favor,  and  with  what  it  regards  as 
absolute  fairness  to  all  parties  concerned. 

It  will  use  its  best  efforts  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
dairy  Industry,  and  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this, 
and  for  this  purpose  alon:;,  i(  undertakes  this  investigation. 


tillty  that.  Is  In  the  soli;  that,  they  themselves 
hi>ld  he  soil  merely  In  trust  for  the  future,  and 
that  It  is  their  hounden  duly  to  surrender  their 
trust  Inviolate.  liy  the  adoption  of  the  princl 
pies  of  a  correct,  agriculture  this  state  of  affairs 
might  he  reversed.  Soil  robbery  must  cease, 
Shiftless,  happy-go-lucky  methods  of  handling 
tin  soil  must  give  way  to  Intelligent,  careful 
methods  of  tillage  The  soil  must,  he  fed;  its 
fertility  must  be  restored.  Intelligent.  Indus 
try  nnd  careful  attention  to  detail  will,  In  a 
large  measure,  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
i. tid  Improved  agriculture  w  ill  double  the  arre 
ybld  of  most  of  our  farm  nr'-n 

It  Is  not  claimed  for  a  moment  thai  the  In- 


terest of  the  railroads,  commercial  clubs  and 
banks  in  this  matter  is  entirely  disinterested; 
they  are  not  led  in  this  direction  either  by  their 
desires  to  improve  the  condition  either  by  their 
farmer  or  by  their  patriotic  consideration  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  future  nation;  they  are 
driven  almost  exclusively  by  motives  of  self- 
interest.  But  this  self-interest  is  intelligent. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  primary  self-interest, 
and  there  is  also  a  secondary  self-interest.  The 
first  is  pure  selfishness,  and  generally  seeks  its 
own  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
others.  A  secondary  self-interest 
may  provide  a  very  commendable 
motive,  because  it  seeks  to  promote 
its  own  interest  only  through  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  others.  It  is 
this  motive  of  secondary  self-interest 
that  is  bringing  corporate  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  matter  of  increased 
production. 

In  the  early  days,  before  the  ara- 
ble land  of  the  country  was  fully  oc- 
cupied, the  railroads  were  interested 
in  settling  up  the  country,  and  they 
derived  benefits  from  transportation 
that  such  settlement  afforded.  This 
source  of  revenue  has  now  passed 
away.  The  only  method  remaining 
by  which  railroads  may  increase 
their  revenue  is  through  the  increase 
of  their  tonnage.  The  more  goods 
they  have  to  haul,  the  greater  will 
be  their  income.  Accordingly,  they 
are  interested  to  increase  produc- 
tion, simply  because  by  this  means 
they  may  increase  their  tonnage  and 
thereby  increase  their  revenue.  This, 
in  short,  is  the  reason  for  the  activ- 
ity of  the  railroads  in  agricultural 
matters.  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
in  addition  to  this,  many  leading 
railroad  men  of  the  country,  the 
men  who  dominate  the  spirit  of  rail- 
road activity,  are  also  moved  by 
high  considerations  of  public  policy, 
by  a  healthy  and  earnest  flOSftrfc  to 
make  this  a  greater  nation 

The  same  motive  of  secondary 
self-interest  has  aroused  the  activity 
of  the  commerc  ial  clubs.  These  clubs  represent 
the  commercial  activity  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  located.  In  many  cases  the\  have  a 
powerful  Influence  in  direct  lug  and  controllinc. 
this  commercial  activity  for  the  upbuilding  and 
permanent  development  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  located;  they  are  Intelligent  enough  to 
nee  that  the  more  prosperous  the  farmer,  (he 
more  money  he  will  have  to  spend;  that  the  more 
he  produces,  the  more  lie  will  buy.  and  the  hnsl- 
Iiprb  houses  In  Hie  towns  will  consequently 
thrive  belter  because  they  will  handle  and  hpII 
ti-ore  goods  This  Increase  In  the  volume  of 
trade  Is  the  real  end  sought  by  the  activity  of 
commercial  Hubs  In  promoting  agricultural  pro- 
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duction.  They  reali  e,  also,  that  such  activity 
will  bring  about  a  closer  relation  between  the 
town  and  the  farm;  that  from  such  activity  v/i'l 
spring  a  new  social  condition  which  will  be  felt 
by  both  farmers  and  town  people,  bringing  them 
into  more  closer  and  human  relations.  They 
realize  that  the  interest  of  each  is  the  interest 
of  all.  Because  this  is  true,  they  are  trying  to 
promote  the  interest  of  each  in  order  that  the 
interest  of  all  may  be  promoted. 

Why  Banks  Ave  Interested 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  indebtedness  of 
all  our  farmers  is  about  $6,046,000,000,  and 
that  the  annual  interest  bill  paid  by  farmers  is 
about  $510,000,000.  Half  of  this  total  amount 
of  loans  is  mostly  in  the  shape  of  mortgage 
loans,  the  money  coming  from  insurance  com- 
panies, trust  companies  and  other  great  financial 
institutions.  The  other  half  of  the  indebted- 
ness consists  of  current  loans,  and  these  are 
mostly  made  to  farmers  by  the  banks  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  banks  have  loaned  to  the  farmers  about 
$3,0123,000,000.  Is  it  any  wonder  from  this  that 
the  banks  are  interested  in  agricultural  devel- 
opment? They  must  look  after  their  own. 
With  a  soil  in  process  of  constant  depletion,  the 
security  for  their  loans  becomes  constantly  less, 
and  their  hazard  in  making  loans  becomes  con- 
stantly greater.  It  is  to  their  interest  that  the 
farmer  be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  may 
easily  bear  the  burden  of  the  loans  he  makes 


and  be  able  to  pay  them  upon  a  reasonable  de- 
mand. More  than  this,  the  banker  realizes  that 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  done  in 
any  community  brings  an  increase  in  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  such  a  business.  In  this  re- 
spect the  bankers,  as  well  as  the  railroads  and 
the  commercial  clubs,  are  moved  to  action  by  an 
intelligent,  highly  commendable  secondary  self- 
interest.  If  the  banker  were  trying  to  thrive 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmers,  he  would  be  do- 
ing a  despicable  business.  But  when  the  banker 
seeks  to  promote  his  own  welfare  by  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  his  action  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended. 

Farmer  Comes  First 

Some  farmers  fail  utterly  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  new  movement  in  agriculture; 
stand  aloof  from  all  efforts  made  to  increase 
agricultural  production  and  improve  their  finan- 
cial condition,  and  fail  to  co-operate  heartily 
with  the  movement  of  which  they  are  the  chief 
beneficiaries.  If  the  farmer  is  narrow  and  self- 
centered,  if  he  fails  to  apprehend  the  fundamen- 
tal reasons  for  the  movement,  he  is  at  first  in- 
clined to  stand  back  and  declare  that  he  is  not 
in  business  for  the  purpose  of  helping  either  the 
railroads,  the  commercial  clubs,  or  the  bankers. 
He  does  not  see  that  his  own  welfare  is  what 
these  different  agencies  are  seeking.  Let  such 
a  farmer  bear  this  fact  constantly  in  mind — the 
only  way  in   which   increased  production  will 


help  the  railroads  is  through  increased  tonnage; 
the  only  way  in  which  it  will  help  the  commer- 
cial club  is  through  the  increased  capacity  to 
buy  that  it  gives  to  the  farmer;  the  only  way  in 
which  it  will  help  the  banks  is  through  the  in- 
creased capacity  of  the  farmer  to  make  loans 
and  pay  his  debts.  None  of  these  agencies  can 
derive  any  benefit  Ironi  the  movement  unless 
the  farmer  first  derives  benefit  from  it.  None 
of  these  agencies  can  take  any  profit  from  the 
movement  until  after  the  farmer  has  taken  his 
profit  in  increased  production.  Certainly  no 
farmer  who  understands  the  condition  of  affairs 
will  try  to  stop  a  man  or  a  corporation  that  is 
intelligently  trying  to  help  him  to  increase  his 
revenue,  to  heighten  his  prosperity  and  to  add 
to  his  general  joy  of  living. 

Farm  Congress  at  St.  Joseph 

The  recent  Farm  Congress  at  St.  Joseph  of 
farmers  of  four  states  was  attended  by  more 
than  1,000  farmers.  It  was  addessed  by  the 
most  eminent  men  in  their  special  lines  of  effort. 
That  meeting  was  merely  one  of  the  indications 
of  the  effort  now  being  exerted  throughout  the 
nation  to  increase  the  average  production  upon 
the  average  American  farm.  It  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful and  enthusiastic  meeting.  It  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  creating  a  right  agricultural 
spirit  among  farmers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
farmers  will  appreciate  the  spirit  of  this  move- 
ment and  heartily  co-operate  with  it. 


Relic  of  Early  Mormon  Times  in  Nebraska 

Picked  Up  in  Cornfield  Over  Two  Years  Ago  by  an  Artist  Living  in  Florence 


LORENCE,  Neb.,  is  one  'of  the  oldest 
settled  portions  of  the  state.  The 
land  there,  and  in  that  vicinity, 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  A  little  more 
than  two  years  ago  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Plein,  an  artist  who  lives  in 
Florence,  was  taking  a  walk  one  Sunday  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  About  a  block  and  a  half 
southeast  of  the  cemetery,  in  what  was  then  a 
cornfield,  and  had  formerly  been  for  a  number 
of  years  in  alfalfa,  he  picked  up  a  piece  of 
metal,  incrusted  thickly  with  verdigris  and  soil. 
It  was  oval  in  shape,  but  so  thickly 
incrusted  that  he  could  not  determine 
its  nature,  so  that,  on  arriving  home, 
he  threw  it  into  his  pile  of  scrap  iron. 
About  a  year  later  he  thought  he  could 
use  the  piece  as  an  attachment  on  a 
door,  and  began  carefully  to  examine 
it.  When  it  had  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  it  appeared  concave  on  one 
side  and  convex  upon  the  other.  It 
was  also  found  to  have  upon  its  con- 
vex side  certain  inscriptions,  which 
until  the  plate  had  been  given  expert 
attention  were  not  fully  decipherable. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  plate  as  it  appears  today. 

This  plate  calls  to  mind  certain 
very  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of 
that  part  of  the  state.    The  plate  was 
possibly  used  as  an  oval  shell  for  a 
belt    buckle,     although     no  attach- 
ments   are    evident    at    present.  It 
vvas,  undoubtedly,  carried  to  Florence  and  in  the 
lost     there      by     some      of      the  Mormons 
early  summer  of  1847.     The  date  on  the  plate 
being     1S41,     it     was,     undoubtedly,  made 
and    used    in    Nauvoo,    111.,    before    the  emi- 
gration. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  knowing  that 
Heman  C.  Smith,  General  Historian  of  the  Re- 
organized Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  would 
know  more  about  this  matter  than  anyone  else, 
asked  him  to  send  information  regarding  the 
plate.    From  his  home  in  Lamoni,  la.,  he  sent 


the  following,  which  will  be  interesting  reading 
for  everyone  that  sees  it: 

"The  brass  plate  recently  found  in  Florence, 
Neb.,  was  evidently  taken  there  by  the  Mor- 
mons, or  Latter  Day  Saints,  who  left  Nauvoo 
in  February,  1S46,  and  after  a  journey  of  great 
hardship  reached  the  Missouri  river  in  the  fol- 
lowing June.  They  anticipated  proceeding  on 
to  California,  or  some  western  point,  but  while 
there  the  government  made  a  demand  upon 
them  for  the  enlistment  of  500  men  for  the 
Mexican  war.  This  so  disconcerted  their  plans 
that  they  decided  to  tarry  for  the  winter.  In 


A  Relic  of  Early  Mormon  Times 

the  latter  part  of  June  they  commenced  crossing 
the  river  near  where  Florence  is  now  located. 
On  the  lands  of  the  Omahas  they  laid  out  a  city 
nearly  a  mile  square,  with  streets  running  at 
right  angles,  which  they  named  "Winter  Quar- 
ters."   Florence  is  now  on  this  location. 

"During  that  summer  they  built  about  1,000 
houses,  principally  of  logs.  They  were  under 
the  necessity  of  sending  down  the  river  to  Mis- 
souri settlements  for  provisions  for  themselves, 
but  from  the  wild  grasses  they  secured  hay  for 
their  large  droves  of  horses,  mules  and  cattle. 

"The  spring  of  1847  the  pioneers  went  west, 


locating  at  what  is  now  known  as  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Returning  to  Winter  Quarters, 
they  effected  an  organization  of  the  church  De- 
cember 5,  184  7,  elevating  Brigham  Young  to 
the  presidency,  with  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Wil- 
lard  Richards  as  his  councilors. 

"This  organization,  effected  by  about  1,000 
members,  was  very  much  against  the  desire  and 
convictions  of  those  of  the  membership  who  ad- 
hered to  the  original  faith  as  taught  by  Joseph 
Smith;  hence  the  reorganization  of  the  scat- 
tered elements  throughout  the  states,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Lamoni, 
la.,  under  the  presidency  of  Joseph 
Smith,  son  of  the  first  president. 

"The  followers  of  Young  continued 
the  western  exodus  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  and  from  this  time  Winter 
Quarters  grew  rapidly  less,  though  a 
recruiting  and  outfitting  station  was 
maintained  there  for  many  years. 
Winter  Quarters,  or,  as  it  is  now 
known,  Florence,  therefore  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  place  of  the 
real  origin  of  the  Mormon  church,  so 
far  as  that  organization,  now  holding 
its  seat  of  government  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  is  concerned. 

"For  several  years  emmigrants 
from  the  states  and  foreign  countries, 
whether  coming  by  land  or  by  boats 
up  the  river,  made  this  the  starting 
point  of  their  long  journey  across  the 
plains,  and  it  was  here  that  the  band 
cart  companies  organized  at  Iowa  City  in  1856 
made  their  last  stopping  place  in  the  states,  for 
those  who  had  the  desire  and  courage  to  turn 
tehir  faces  westward  from  this  station  must  reso- 
their  faces  westward  from  this  station  must  reso- 
journey  to  the  Valleys  of  the  Mountain,  or 
perish  in  the  effort.  Of  this  journey  Elder 
William  Clayton  wrote: 

"And    should    we    die    before    our  journey's 
through, 

Happy  day!     All  is  well! 
We'll  then  be  free  from  toil  an  l  sorrow,  too; 

With  the  just  we  shall  dwell." 


How  Co-operation 
Has  Succeeded 
in  the  West.... 


By  R.  L.  Honeyman 


OWHERE  in  the  country    can  the 

N results  of  co-operation  be  studied 
to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
Grand  Valley  of  Colorado,  for  no- 
where in  the  world  has  co-opera- 
tion borne  such  perfect  fruit. 
This  spring  the  national  govern- 
ment is  about  to  spend  $5,000,000  in  an  im- 
mense irrigation  scheme.  At  present  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  valley's  forty-five  miles 
Is  under  cultivation.  More  than  60,000  acres 
are  still  covered  with  the  original  sagebrush. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  government  to 
build  a  huge  concrete  dam  across 
the  Grand  river  and  send  the  stream 
down  a  high-line  canal  along  one  of 
the  mesas  to  be  diverted  to  laterals 
to  the  valley  below. 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  valley, 
organized  into  a  co-operative  asso- 
ciation, have  already  demonstrated 
the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  land, 
under  Irrigation,  and  proven  to  the 
country  that  co-operation  is  a  suc- 
cess. 

Every  foot  of  road  in  the  Grand 
valley  Is  watered  twice  a  day  in  sum- 
mer time,  for  the  reason  that  the 
rising  dust  dims  the  rosy  cheek  of 
the  peaches.  The  association  payH 
for  the  sprinkling  carts;  It  buys  and 
sells  fruit  boxes,  sprays,  binder 
twine,  flour,  salt,  coal,  barbed  wire, 
nails  and  about  everything  else  that 
the  farmer  uses  or  consumes. 

It  was  In  the  Grand  valley  that 
the  Idea  of  heating  orchards  as  a 
precaution  against  frost  was  fir  Si  In- 
troduced.   There,  also,  for  the  first 


time  was  the  practice  of  picking  and  packing 
peaches  by  electric  light  adopted — incandescent 
bi.lbs,  strung  along  wires,  being  shifted  at  night 
from  place  to  place  through  the  orchards,  as 
they  are  needed  to  light  the  workers.  The 
rrand  Valley  assocfation  is  also  prefecting  a 
syelem  of  subterranean  storage  for  apples  on  a 
\eiy  large  scale.  Each  grower  is  instructed  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  big  enough  to  contain 
at  least  half  his  crop,  covering  it  with  boards, 
earth,  straw,  and  on  top  of  that  more  earth. 
His  apples  are  stored  in  this  hole  as  they  are 


<  ill!  liei  I  III!     Si  lull' 


taken  from  the  tree  and  are  left  undisturbed 
until  wanted  for  the  market.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  apples  keep  fine,  the  season  is  greatly 
prolonged  and  the  prices  for  good  apples  are 
belter  than  earlier  in  the  season. 

Next  year  the  association  will  have  built  a 
cold  storage  plant  for  pears.  Pears  are  usually 
picked  as  soon  as  they  are  full  grown,  and  be- 
lore  they  have  started  to  ripen  placed  in  a  cool, 
dark  cellar,  where  they  ripen  slowly.  If  placed 
in  cold  storage  the  pears  would  keep  perfectly 
until  after  the  holidays. 

Recently  a  group  of  fruit  growers 
from  Grand  Junction  have  openel 
apple  shops  in  three  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Colorado,  where  they  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Here  a 
buyer  can  purchase  one  apple,  or  ■ 
carload,  just  as  he  fancies.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  choicest  <|iiality  and 
exactly  as  ordered.  The  apple  shop 
will  save  the  profits  of  the  commis- 
sion house,  wholesale  house  and  job- 
ber, and  also  the  retail  merchant 's 
profit. 

The  apple  shop  is  backed  by  a 
group  of  fruit  growers  who  have  In- 
corporated with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$:><). 000.  The  first  shop  was  started 
a  month  ago  in  Denver,  and  it  has 
been  a  splendid  success.  The,  grow- 
ers have  Kotteu  higher  returns  on 
apples  sold  through  the  Mciiver  shop 
and   have  disposed  of  more  null 

The  apple  shops,  It  is  claimed, 
will  eventuallv  do  aua.  uith  the 
commission  men.  and  all  fruit  will 
he    handled    through    apple  shops. 

(CONTINIKI)   OV   I'AIIK  TWBVrV-TIIRICB.) 
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COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  Friday  of  the 
week  preceding  date  it  is  to  be  inserted. 


Stockmen  are  beginning  more  and 
more  to  appreciate  the  value  of  good 
breeding  stock.  There  is  more  than 
ordinary  activity  already  evident  in 
the  movement  of  breeding  stock. 
This  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

Through  what  is  probably  a  typo- 
graphical error,  it  is  made  to  appear 
tha  Brother  Hicks  not  only  fore- 
casts storms,  but  photographs  them 
before  they  get  here.  He  publishes 
a  picture  of  children  in  a  blizzard 
that  took  place  Febraury  26,  1913. 
He  calls  it  Mercury-Mars-Jupiter- 
Earth  blizzard.  Perhaps  that  com- 
bination helped  out  the  camera. 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
crop  reporting  board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  March  1, 
there  was  held  upon  the  farms  of 
the  country  21.4  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  crop,  41.3  per  cent  of  the 
corn  crop,  4  2.6  of  the  oats  crop  and 
2  7.8  of  the  barley  crop,  of  the  crop 
of  1912.  The  farmers  seem  to  be 
holding  onto  their  grain  and  keep- 
ing it  out  of  the  market  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before. 


There  is  agitation  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature  to  compel  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  hold  open  meetings. 
It  i9  argued  that  the  regents  are 
servants  of  the  people  doing  the  peo- 
ple's work  for  them,  and  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know  how 
their  business  is  being  done.  This 
paper  believes  that  all  public  busi- 
ness should  be  transacted  in  open 
meetings,  but  that  an  executive, 
closed  session  is  needed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  matters  having 
purely  personal  relations. 


Absentee-Owned  Land 

One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  different  sections  tribu- 
tary to  the  Missouri  valley  is  the 
fact  that  large  amounts  of  land  have 
been  purchased  for  speculative  pur- 
poses and  are  held  by  nonresident 
owners,  waiting  for  a  rise  in  land 
values.  Such  land  as  this,  especially 
in  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  is 
by  this  means  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing what  it  might  produce,  if  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  actual  setlters 
as  owners. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  every 
acre  of  land  capable  of  production 
should  be  made  to  produce.  All 
such  land  should  be  put  under  cul- 
tivation; the  public  welfare  demands 
this.  Public  welfare  is  paramount 
to  individual  interest.  No  individ- 
ual who  lives  for  the  sake  of  gain 
should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  development  demanded  by 
public  interest. 

Ireland  has  had  this  problem  to 
solve  and  has  solved  it.  Such  un- 
occupied, unproductive  land  is  there 
condemned  under  the  law  of  emi- 
nent domain,  its  sale  value  deter- 
mined by  a  commission,  and  it  is 
then  purchased  by  the  government 
and  resold  to  actual  settlers  at  the 
price  determined  by  the  commission, 
and  the  settler  is  given  a  long  term 
of  years  in  which  to  make  his  pay- 
ment for  the  land.  This  method  is 
rapidly  doing  away  with  absentee 
landlordism  in  Ireland. 

This  same  method-  may  have 
to  be  invoked  in  this  country  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  situation  caused 
by  so  much  nonresident  ownership, 
the  result  of  mere  speculation  in 
land  values.  This  country  now  con- 
sumes nearly  all  of  its  agricultural 
products.  Some  countries  of  the 
old  world  even  now  feed  us  more 
than  we  feed  them.  It  will  be  a  bad 
time  for  the  nation  when  it  has  to 
import  its  foodstuffs.  With  the 
population  growing  at  its  present 
rate,  that  time  is  not  far  distant,  un- 
less we  increase  our  production. 
Nonresident  ownership  stands  in  the 
way  of  -such  an  increase.  It  may 
become  necessary  to  abolish  such 
ownership  in  order  adequately  to  in- 
crease production.  This  is  our 
problem.  How  would  the  Irish  solu- 
tion operate  in  solving  it  here? 


Lice  on  Live  Stock 

As  spring  approaches,  it  will  pay 
every  owner  of  live  stock  to  give  his 
animals  a  thorough  examination  to 
learn  whether  they  are  infested  with 
lice.  Lice  make  a  serious  drain  on 
the  vitality  of  all  animals  they  in- 
fest, and  frequently  are  more  of  a 
cause  for  an  unthrifty  condition 
than  the  lack  of  proper  food.  Young 
animals,  especially,  are  liable  to  lice 
infestation.  If  lice  are  found,  every 
thrifty  owner  will  take  immediate 
measures  to  get  rid  of  them.  Most 
experiment  stations  recommend  a 
kerosene  oil  emulsion  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  making  of  the  emulsion 
involves  some  trouble,  so  that  many 
farmers,  on  this  ground,  neglect  to 
use  it.  The  most  effective  treat- 
ment known  for  lice  is  to  saturate 
the  hair  thoroughly  with  a  solution 
of  blackleaf  cattle  dip:  it  is  instan- 
taneous death  to  the  lice,  is  easily 
and  quickly  prepared  and  works  no 


injury  to  the  animal.  Any  druggist 
can  procure  it  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  use  it.  A  second  applica- 
tion should  be  made  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  first  application  in 
order  to  destroy  the  young  lice  that 
hatch  out  after  the  first  application 
is  made. 

Marketing  Problem  Again 

The  marketing  problem  is  the  text 
of  a  rehearsal  of  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  discovered  at  Columbus, 
O.,  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  that  state, 
who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
typical  specimens  of  certain  varieties 
of  apples  for  demonstration  purposes 
in  his  class  work.  He  visited  the  re- 
tail trade  in  search  of  the  varieties 
desired,  and  was  unable  to  find  fruit 
in  quality  and  condition  that  would 
serve  his  purpose,  and  such  as  he  did 
find  was  priced  to  him  at  from  2  5  to 
60  cents  per  dozen.  With  difficulty, 
however,  he  obtained  a  portion  of 
what*he  desired;  all  of  these  were  of 
the  very  common  popular  sorts, 
grown  in  everybody's  orchard — Rome 
Beauty,  Jonathan  and  Grimes  Golden 
— and  for  these  disease-blemished, 
bruised,  storage  scald,  off-colored 
specimens  he  paid  the  above  named 
prices  per  dozen,  for  what  the  farmer 
probably  got  per  bushel  when  he  har- 
vested them.  This  enraged  profes- 
sor proclaims: 

"With  such  conditions  prevailing, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  fruit 
growers  are  complaining  because  of 
poor  sales.  People  cannot  pay  such 
impossible  prices,  and  consequently 
apples  are  moving  slowly.  There 
surely  must  be  some  means  by  which 
the  grower  and  consumer  can  get 
nearer  each  other." 

This  brings  up  again  the  need  of 
organization  among  fruit  growers  for 
co-operative  marketing  and  handling 
of  the  product  of  the  orchard, 
whereby  system  and  accuracy  is  es- 
tablished in  the  grading,  packing  and 
putting  onto  the  market,  not  only  a 
guaranteed  quality  of  fruit,  but  a 
distribution  that  will  give  the  pro- 
ducer a  fair  price  and  afford  the  con- 
sumer a  price  that  corresponds  with 
the  supply. 

Here  are  evidences  of  inferior 
fruits  being  offered  in  the  public 
markets  at  exorbitant  prices,  where 
dealers  are  holding  in  cold  storage 
the  supply  that,  if  liberated,  would 
equalize  prices  between  producer  and 
consumer,  and  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds where  it  rightly  belongs.  Co- 
operation will  correct  quality  and 
give  the  producer  a  fair  profit  for  his 
investment.  The  nearer  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  can  get  together, 
the  nearer  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  be  served,  which  all  con- 
cede is  the  just  principle  in  equaliz- 
ing trade. 

The  current  average  rate  of  farm 
wages  in  the  United  State*,  when 
board  is  included,  is  by  the  month 
$20.81:  by  the  day,  other  than  har- 
vest, $1.14:  at  harvest,  $1.54;  when 
board  is  not  included  the  rate  is,  by 
the  month,  $29.58:  by  the  day,  other 
than  harvest,  $1.47;  by  the  day,  at 
harvest,  $1.87.  Farming  wages 
vary  widely  in  different  sections  of 
the  United  States.  The  monthly 
rate,  without  board,  in  Nevada  is 
$56.50,  the  highest  rate  paid; 
$17.10  in  South  Carolina  represents 
the  lowest  average. 


Crows  a  Nuisance 

That  crows  are  a  nuisance  is  the 
decision  of  the  Iowa  legislature, 
based  mainly  on  the  ability  and  ten- 
dency of  this  bird  to  carry  hog  chol- 
era from  farm  to  farm  over  large 
areas  of  country  throughout  the 
state.  The  very  contagious  nature 
of  this  disease,  and  the  belief  among 
veterinarians  and  hog  raisers  who 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  the  disease,  is  that  the  common 
black  crow  and  the  tame  pigeon  are 
the  two  most  potent  sources  of 
spreading  hog  cholera.  Both  of 
these  varieties  of  birds  feed  in  the 
stock  lots  and  visit  many  feed  yards 
in  the  neighborhoods  where  they 
take  up  their  abode. 

The  legislature  discussed  the  sub- 
ject from  every  point  of  view,  giving 
e  birds  the  benefit  of  all  evidence 
that,  could  be  brought  to  their  sup- 
port, but  finally  adjudged  the  old- 
fashioned  black  crow  guilty.  The 
bird  that  has  been  a  resident  of  Iowa 
almost  from  the  time  the  first  home- 
steader located  within  its  borders 
was  found  guilty  of  criminal  trespass, 
in  carrying  hog  cholera  from  one 
farm  to  another,  without  first  pro- 
curing a  permit  from  the  State  Sani- 
tary commission.  The  penalty  for 
trespass  is  death,  and  this  provision 
will  be  in  force  from  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  A  bounty  of  10  cents  per 
head  is  offered  by  the  state  for  each 
crow  head  returned  to  the  county 
auditor. 

The  very  heavy  loss  of  swine  in 
Iowa  during  the  last  year,  from  hog 
cholera,  estimated  from  $12,000,000 
to  $15,000,000,  was  adjudged  due 
largely  to  the  prevalence  of  crows 
that  congregated  about  the  feed  lots. 
The  crow  did  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
strong  support  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  utility  bird  on  the  farm.  All 
other  birds  seemed  to  be  backed  up 
by  their  insect-destroying  proclivities 
and  left  the  carniverous  old  crow 
standing  practically  alone,  valueless 
as  a  forager,  worthless  and  good  for 
nothing,  dead  or  alive,  except  the 
10  cents  offered  for  his  execution 
and  identity. 


Storm  Loss  on  the  Range 

The  very  serious  and  unexpected 
loss  of  cattle  and  sheep  over  a  very 
large  district  of  the  northwest  range 
and  grazing  territory,  due  to  the  bliz- 
zard and  snowstorm  that  prevailed 
during  March  14  and  15  must  be  re- 
garded as  doubly  disastrous  at  this 
time,  a  public  calamity,  independent 
of  the  personal  hardships  that  have 
befallen  the  owners  of  these  animals. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  live 
stock  production  has  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  the  meat-producing  ani- 
mal been  so  highly  prized  by  every 
factor  entering  into  the  production 
and  consumption  of  meat. 

The  cow  beast,  from  the  calf  to  the 
matured  beef  animal,  and  on  up  to 
the  old  mother  cow,  once  recognized 
as  the  despised  canner,  are  all  given 
a  respected  and  honored  considera- 
tion now  on  the  farm  and  ranch. 

The  storm  loss' of  live  stock  over 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Wymoing,  Colorado  and  the  north- 
west generally,  over  which  this  de- 
structive, drifting,  blinding  snow- 
storm prevailed,  is  deeply  deplored 
by  every  sensitive  business  interest 
in  the  country. 
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Western  Kansas  Needs  Cows 

This  very  remarkable  announce- 
ment appears  in  big  headlines  in  a 
live  stock  journal  as  an  item  of  news. 
It  might  be  said  with  considerable 
emphasis  that  almost  every  other 
state  in  almost  every  division  of  it 
needs  cows,  or  would  be  much  better 
off  if  they  had  more  cows.  The  Kan- 
sas appeal  for  cows  was  the  result 
of  an  observation  made  by  a  colpor- 
ter,  or  traveling  preacher,  who 
thought  that  the  dairy  business 
would  be  better  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions for  feed  production  than  exten- 
sive farming. 

The  increase  of  cow  population 
might  be  a  good  solution  to  the 
natural  producing  ability  of  many 
sections  of  country  for  a  more 
profitable  industry  than  now  at- 
tempted. The  u  tiry  cow,  or  the 
breeding  cow,  cannot  be  wrongly 
placed  at  the  present  time,  especially 
in  those  districts  that  are  well 
adapted  for  grazing  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  forage  crops.  The  present 
need  is  for  more  cattle,  and  where 
calves  can  be  produced  and  developed 
into  mature  animals  most  cheaply, 
there  is  room  and  need  for  the  effort. 

Western  Kansas  and  western  Ne- 
braska cannot  engage  in  a  more 
profitable  live  stock  enterprise  than 
the  growing  of  cattle.  This  applies 
with  the  man  of  a  few  cows,  as  well 
as  th-3  man  of  large  holdings.  Get 
cows  and  hold  onto  them,  breed  and 
stick  closely  to  the  text.  Provide 
carefully  against  storm  and  a  short- 
age of  roughage  for  winter.  Keep 
more  feed  than  cattle;  this  is  the  way 
to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  cow 
proposition. 

The  live  stock  man  whose  efforts 
are  confined  to  stock  raising  cannot 
afford  to  lose  a  calf  from  neglect  or 
carelessness.  A  calf  lost  is  one  ma- 
ture animal  concealed  from  the  pros- 
pects of  the  breeding  industry,  one 
less  in  the  count  of  possibilities.  It 
is  the  possibilities  that  we  are  basing 
our  estimate  upon.  This  is  the 
stimulus  that  encourages  the  greatest 
effort. 


Value  of  Products  of  Manufactures 


Nebraska  Twine  Factory 

Architect  Burd  F.  Miller  of  Ne- 
braska, who  was  sent  to  Kansas  to 
investigate  the  penitentiary  twine 
factory,  has  reported  to  the  legisla- 
ture. He  found  that  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Lansing,  Kan.,  lias  estab- 
lished a  twine  factory  which  has 
been  in  operation  something  over  a 
year.  It  cost  $.",.",,000  to  establish 
the  machinery  necessary  to  operate 
the  plant,  which  gives  work  to  108 
convicts.  The  profits  from  the 
plant  the  first  year  were  over 
$35,000. 

He  will  recommend  that  a  plant 
at  the  state  penitentiary  would,  if 
the  Kansas  plant  were  duplicated, 
cost  $35,000.  That  it  would  require 
$150,000  more  to  buy  sisal  for  the 
manufacture  of  twine.  The  plant 
could  be  inHtalbd  in  the  buildings 
now  used  for  the  broom  factory. 
The  Kansas  plant  manufactures  the 
twine  and  sells  It  to  the  farmers  di- 
rect for  9%  cents  per  pound,  I  cent 
more  than  It  sells  to  the  dealers, 
which  It  Is  claimed  Is  considerable 
less  than  the  regular  price  paid  for 
the  twine  manufactured  by  the  trust. 

Other  states  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  manufacturing  binder 
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This  map  shows  the  total  value  of  products  of  manufacturers  by  states  for  1909.  New  York 
heads  the  list,  with  the  enormous  total  of  $3,412,500,000.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Massachusetts 
follow  in  the  order  named.  Ohio  came  very  near  coming  within  the  first  four,  but  falling  slightly 
below    Massachusetts.      Preserve  this  map  for  future  reference. 


twine  at  the  state  penitentiaries 
with  convict  labor.  They  have 
found  this  method  not  only  profita- 
ble to  the  state,  but  beneficial  to  the 
farmers.  It  has  enabled  the  farmer 
to  buy  twine  at  a  price  considerably 
lower  than  that  demanded  by  the 
Cordage  trust.  It  seems  that  Ne- 
braska is  looking  around  to  see  what 
other  states  are  doing  in  this  matter 
with  a  view  to  determine  whether 'it 
would  be  well  to  establish  such  a 
plant  at  the  state  penitentiary  at 
Lincoln.  It  seems  to  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  that  such  a  plant  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In 
this  way  the  work  of  the  convicts 
will  benefit  the  farmers  of  the 
state  at  large,  instead  of  going  into 
the  pockets  of  prison  contractors, 
and  exciting  the  opposition  of  or- 
ganized labor.  The  exactions  of 
the  Cordage  trust,  in  times  past, 
have  been  severe  upon  the  farmers. 
The  establishment  of  such  state 
plants  will  relieve  the  farmers  from 
such  imposition  in  the  future. 

We  are  glad  that  the  contract  sys 
tern  has  been  abolished  in  the  Ne- 
braska penitentiary.  It  would  like 
to  see  it  abolished  in  all  peniten- 
tiaries. When  its  abolition  is  made 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  it  becomes  more  than 
ever  desirable.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Nebraska  legislature  will 
provide  for  twine  factories  at  the 
state  penitentiary  at  Lincoln,  and 
will  see  that  it  is  adequately 
equipped,  so  that  the  farmers  of  the 
state,  as  a  whole,  may  share  in  the 
Irncfits  to  be  derived  from  !t. 


The  Farmer's  Scrapbook 

Kvervone  engaged  In  business 
needs  lo  adopt  some  method  by 
which  any  Information  that  may  be 
needed  ;it  an.\  lime  may  be  made  Im- 
mediately available.  No  mind  ••an 
possibly  carry  within  Itself  the  mass 
of  Information  which  may  at  any 
lime  be  Imperatively  needed.  No 
one  should  attempt  lo  burden  the 
memorv  with  such  a  load 

A    wise  Judge  once  said   that  the 


best  lawyer  is  not  the  one  that 
knows  the  most  law,  but  the  one  that 
knows  where  to  find  the  law.  This 
is  true  of  almost  any  calling  in  life. 
The  editor  needs  his  file  in  which  he 
may  preserve  information  for  future 
use.  He  cannot  tell  when  he  may 
need  it,  or  whether  he  will  ever  need 
it,  but  it  must  be  kept  on  hand  in 
order  that,  when  needed,  it  may  be 
forthcoming.  Just  so  the  farmer 
needs  some  method  by  which  he  can 
make  all  matters  of  which  he  has 
read  instantly  available  to  him.  As 
he  reads,  he  should  say,  "Here  is 
something  that  I  may  need  some 
time  to  know.  How  can  I  preserve 
this?" 

The  simplest  and  most  easily  man- 
aged method  for  preserving  such  in- 
formation for  future  reference  is  the 
scrap  book.  Any  old,  large  volume 
may  serve  the  purpose,  or  one  may 
be  easily  made  from  wrapping  paper 
to  be  had  at  the  ordinary  store. 
Clippings  from  the  several  farm  pa- 
pers, or  from  any  other  publication, 
that  contain  information  that  he 
may,  at  some  future  time,  need,  may 
be  pasted  into  the  scrap  book.  In 
order  that  this  information  may  be 
instantly  available,  the  scrap  book 
should  be  thoroughly  indexed;  then 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  finding 
anything  that  the  owner  may  desire 
to  find. 

In  time,  such  a  scrap  book  would 
become  the  farmer's  agricultural  and 
live  stock  encyclopedia,  with  its 
store  of  knowledge  open  to  Instant 
use.  Of  course,  not  everything  that 
the  farmer  reads  will  prove  to  be 
reliable,  but  as  soon  as  the  unrelia- 
bility Is  discovered,  that  fad  may  be 
noted,  adjoining  the  original  clip- 
ping. The  v  line  of  such  a  hook,  not 
only  to  Die  farmer,  but  to  his  chil- 
dren Iti  the  years  to  come,  cannot  be 
overestimated. 


The  general  moisture  conditions 
that  have  recently  spread  over  the 
western  and  central  western  slates 
Is  a  guarantee  of  early  spring  seed- 
ing nnd  favorable  conditions  for 
handling  the  soil  In  crop  preparation. 


More  and  Cheaper  Wells 

The  winter  that  is  just  closing  has 
been  especially-  dry.  On  many 
farms  there  has  been  insufficient 
water  adequately  to  supply  the  needs 
of  live  stock.  Many  wells  have 
either  gone  dry  entirely,  or  have 
been  pumped  dry  several  times  dur- 
ing each  day.  Some  farmers  have  at- 
tempted to  provide  against  this  lack 
of  necessary  water  by  increasing  the 
number  of  wells  attached  to  the 
same  pump.  On  one  farm  in  eastern 
Nebraska  there  are  two  wells  at- 
tached to  the  same  pump,  and  yet 
these  have  been  inadequate  fully  to 
supply  the  demand.  Where  water 
is  scarce,  the  farmer  should  adopt 
the  expedient  adopted  by  many  of 
our  smaller  towns,  which  dig  a  num- 
ber of  wells,  each  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  pumping  plant.  Such 
a  plan  will  save  extra  installation  of 
power  and  pumps,  one  equipment 
being  sufficient  to  operate  all  the 
wells,  if  they  are  placed  near  enough 
to  the  power. 

There  is  on  the  market  plenty  of 
modern  well  machinery  which  will 
both  bore  and  drill  wells.  A  well 
may  be  bored  until  rock  is  encoun- 
tered, then  the  drilling  attachment 
substituted  and  the  work  proceed. 
Well  diggers  with  antiquated  ma- 
chinery, Incapable  of  such  use,  vroud 
find  li  to  be  money  in  their  pockets 
to  supplant  I  heir  worn-out  equip- 
ment with  these  up-to-date  machines. 
Such  a  machine  would  be  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  equipment  of  thresh- 
ing machine  men  and  those  operating 
corn  shelters,  as  It  would  afford 
them  plenty  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment during  the  dull  season,  beside, 
being  of  materiel  help  In  supplying 
the   necessar>    water   for   the  average 

farmer. 


The  question  of  planting  trees  Is 
now  being  discussed  by  those  who 
contemplate  starting  shade  trees  or 
filling  In  the  vacant  places  In  the 
orchard.  Their.  Is  not  no  much  dan 
ger  In  liasle  as  In  delo>  with  Mm 
planting  of  the  tree, 
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Only  onetooN 
eguired 


Remove  One  Nut 
and  Share  is  Off 

Off  or  on  quick — that's  the  new 
feature.  That's  what  you  want. 
It's  the  biggest  plow  improve- 
ment in  years. 

When  you  see  how  it  works 
you'll  know  the  advantage  of  the 

JOHN  DEERE 


SHARE 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

"Q-D"  —  means  quick  detachable 
Also  quick  attachable.  You  take  the 
share  off  by  removing  one  nut.  Put 
it  back  and  fasten  it  by  replacing  and 
tightening  nut. 

And  this  one  nut  is  in  a  handy  place 
— just  glance  at  above  picture.  Could 
anything  be  easier?  It  "stays  put" 
too.  Locking  lug  on  landside  holds 
share  perfectly  tight  and  rigid. 

Our  book,  mailed  tree,  tells  all  about 
this  new  improvement  in  plows. 
Write  for  free   Q-D"  Book  No.  Q-D  15 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


ANon  Rotting  Manure 
Proof  Shoe  for  farmers 


work  shoe  with  style  and  perfect  fit.    Made  well 
especially  tanned  leather  by  special  pro- 
Will  not  rot  or  crack  through  from  barn- 
i  service.  Nothing  like  it  on  the  market. 
E  no  more  than  ordinary  shoes.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them.   Each  pai>-  absolutely 
N  guaranteed  by  manufacturer  to  stand 
Jmanure  and  barnyard  acids. 


Huiskamps  Barnyard  Shoes 
Are  Guaranteed  Farm  Shoes 


Free  Bottle  Barnyard  Shoe  Oil. 

If  you  have  never  worn  Barnyard  shoes 
write  us  for  Free  bottle  Barnyard  non-rot- 
>lng  preparation.  Send  your  dealer's  name. 
Try  it  on  any  shoe.  It  will  convince  you 
that  Barnyard  shoes  are  what  you  need. 

HUISKAIH1'  BROS.  CO. 
203  Johnson  St.       Keokuk,  la 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  Ik 
:.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
■wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
Plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL. 


Missouri  Valley  Fruit  Growing 


VI»-Marketing  of  the  Apple 


THE  success  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  country  as  an  ap- 
ple-producing district  has 
passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  is  no  longer  a 
guess  or  a  question  for  discussion 
as  to  the  standing  of  this  district 
in  fruit  culture.  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  comprising 
the  most  productive  body  of  agricul- 
tural land  of  any  similar  area  on' 
tho  continent  has  developed  an  as- 


the  better  quality  of  fruits  does  not 
hesitate  much  on  price  when  the 
quality  is  guaranteed.  The  present- 
day  consumer  does  not,  as  a  usual 
thing,  contend  about  the  price  of 
the  box  or  crate  of  apples,  whether 
it  is  $1.50  or  $2.50,  so  it  has  the 
appearance,  grade  and  quality  that 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Package  Helps  the  Sale 
The  crate  and  box  method  of  put- 
ting up  apples  has  become  so  poput- 


Samples  of  Good  Root  Systems  on  Voting  Apple  Trees.    A  1, 
2  and  3- Year-Old  Tree 


The  advertisers  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  are  deserving  of 
your  patronage.  Read  their  ads 
carefully  and  send  for  their  cata- 
logues, mentioning  this  magazine 
when  writing. 


tonisliing  record  ps  an  apple-pro- 
ducing district. 

This  rich  agricultural  country, 
while  pursuing  its  main  features  of 
live  stock  and  grain  crop  growing, 
has  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
been  cultivating,  as  a  side  issue,  the 
apple  orchard,  until  it  has  developed 
into  such  proportions  as  to  threaten 
the  crowding  of  other  prominent  and 
specially  devoted  apple-growing  dis- 
tricts off  the  map.  The  commercial 
orchard,  it  is  true,  is  a  business 
proposition,  and  this  feature  of  en- 
terprise is  just  now  commencing  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley country. 

Organizing  Fruit  Associations 
Fruit  associations  are  being  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  providing 
system  and  method  in  handling  this 
fruit  from  the  orchard  and  hands 
of  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 
The  demand  for  closer  co-operative 
effort  on  the  part  of  orchard  owners 
in  the  shipping,  storage  and  distri- 
bution cf  their  crops  of  fruits  is 
made  apparent  by  the  competition  of- 
fered by  the  various  fruit-growing 
districts  of  the  country,  as  their 
products  come  forward  to  the  cen- 
tral markets  to  meet  the  demands 
and  exactions  of  present-day  trade. 

The  western  fruit-growing  sec- 
tions, the  Pacific  and  mountain  dis- 
tricts, by  their  enterprise  and  ad- 
vertising sense  in  preparation  of 
their  products  in  neat,  convenient 
and  attractive  packages,  have  taught 
the  balance  of  the  fruit-growing 
world  the  necessity  of  uniform 
quality  rnd  guaranteed  package  in 
the  putting  up  and  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  orchard.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  purchaser  of 


lar  with  the  consumer  that  only  the 
cheaper  quality  of  fruit  is  expected 
in  the  bulk  sales.  The  large  ship- 
ments of  barreled  apples  that  have 
taken  the  great  bulk  of  the  product 
of  the  Missouri  Valley  and  farther 
east,  central  and  Atlantic  apple- 
growing  districts  in  past  seasons 
will  be  changed  rapidly  to  the 
smaller  package,  because  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  crated  and  boxed  ap- 
ple, and  because  of  the  necessity 
which  the  western  fruit  package 
methods  have  forced  in  market  com- 
petition. 

The  perishable  tendencies  that 
enter  into  fruit  growing  must  be 
reckoned  within  the  management  of 
the  orchard.  It  would  seem  that  the 
orchardist  has  been  provided  with 
preventive  means  of  orchard  pro- 
tection in  many  ways  to  insure  a 
crop.  Storm,  hail  and  drouth  are 
possibilities  that  cannot  be  pre- 
vented or  warded  off.  The  harvest- 
ing and  marketing  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  orchard  owner,  and  should 
be  as  accurately  and  systematically 
looked  after  as  the  spraying,  prun- 
ing, cultivation,  etc.,  for  without  a 
seasonable  and  safe  gathering  of 
the  crop,  storage  or  sale,  with  all 
labor  and  investment,  counts  for 
nothing. 

Business  Side  of  the  Industry 

The  business  side  of  the  apple 
and  orchard  industry  would  suggest 
some  system  of  organized  handling 
of  the  fruit  crop,  comprising  certain 
districts  or  localities  under  one 
management  or  association.  The  ne- 
cessity of  handling  a  perishable 
commodity  or  article  of  produce, 
with  a  view  to  placing  it  on  the 
market  as  the  demands  of  trade  re- 


Is  Your  Home  Sheltered? 

Save  dollars  by  saving:  heat.  A  wind-swept  home 
is  a  cold  home.  Shivering  cattle  take  on  no  hit  Cola 
hogs  make  the  smallest  uains.  Wind-tossed  chickens 
lay  no  esfes.  Protected  Hardens  got  the  earliest  start 

I  QO  EVERGREENS  $722 

These  trees  have  been  transplanted  ami  rnot-prnn 
ed,  insuring  an  abundance  or  (Ibioiis  roots—  nature's 
guarantee  of  life  to  young  trees.  Th.-y  are  Iwrketl 
try  the  fairest  guarantee  of  any  nursery  in  the  L'  tilted 
States  and  by  the  forty  years'  repututlou  of 

IOWA'S  GREATEST  EVERGREEN  SPECIALIST. 

I  ship  direct  l'roiu.the  ground  on  the  day 
the  trees  are  dug.  The  trees  you  huy 
or  agents  nave  been  out  of  the  ground 
often  three  weeks.  That  is  why  thev  don't 
grow.  Buy  direct  of  meand  you  wllihe sat- 
isfied. We  can  also  sell  you  prize  winning 
"Tnie-to-Ntime"  Fruit  Trees 

and  berry  plants  guaranteed  to  prove  hardy 
orcostyou  nothing.  Catalog  of  special  bar- 
gains FRE  H. 

ICnrl  Ferris  Prop. 
EAUL  FKUKIS  NT  USURY  <0. 
1111  Omaha  St.,  Hampton,  lowa. 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  uur  nur- 
series to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  a  com- 
mercial orchard?  Write  us.  Do  you  uecd  a  home 
orchard?  Ask  for  our  catalogue.  We  arc  favor- 
ably located  to  handle  extensively  high  grade- 
trees  and  shrubs.  Investigate  our'  prices.  It's 
worth  while.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue.  Write 
at  once.  A  postal  brings  it.  The  names  and  the 
address  of  a  few  of  your  friends  will  be  ap- 
preciated. We  handle  an  excellent  line  of  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spraying  Material.  Premiums  to  those 
who  order  earlv.  Address 

FALLS  CITY  NURSERIES, 

FALLS  CITY,     -      -  NEBRASKA 


FOR  SALE! 

Red  and  Alsyke 

CLOVER 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

WEST  BEND  SEED  CO., 

WEST  BEITS,  WIS. 


BARGAINS  IN  FRUIT  TREES 

16  Apple  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
12  Cherry  trees,  ass't  2  to  3  ft.,  $1.00. 
50  Concord  grape  vines,  $1.00. 
Free  catalog  and  due  bill  on  request. 
Benson-Omaha  Nursery,  Benson,  Neb.,  Drawer  i. 


SEED  CORNg°U\enY» 

Dent,  Nebraska  White  Prize  and  Silver  Mine. 
Gathered  early  and  dried  on  racks  in  our  furnace 
heated  seed  house.  Write  for  27th  annual  pri<  e  list 
LEE  SMITH  &  SON'S,  De  Soto,  Nebraska. 


Kherson  Oats 


R  e  c  o  m  mended  by 
Experiment  Station 
~ ~ ~~ ~~ — and  the  best  farnrt- 
Does  Not  Rust  or  Lodge  ers.  Yield  112  1ms. 
— — ~~ ~~ ~ ~~~ ~~ —  per  acre.  \Ye  liave 
also  Swedish  Select,  White  Shoiien,  Mam- 
moth Cluster  and  -Danish  Side  Oats,  Seed 
Corn,  Grass  and  Garden  Seeds  and  Pure 
Bred  Poultry.    Send  for  FREE  Catalo.?. 

AYE  BROS.,  BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 
Box  3.      Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


NORFOLK  NURSERY 

A  general  assortment  of  selected  high 
grade  stock.  Send  for  list.  E.  D.  HAM- 
MOND, Proprietor,  Norfolk.  Neb. 


Save  Seed — Preserve  Moisture  | 

Double  the  Yield 

Tho   Keller   combined   Pulverizer.    Surface-  j 
Packer  and  Mulcher  will  do  these  things  and 
more.    It  will  prevent  washing  of 
hillsides,  baking-  of  eoil,  smut  and  t 
rust.    You  get  a 


Keller  Concrete 
Machinery  Company 

KEARNEY,  -  NEBRASKA 


■US  Sweep  Feed 
Grinder. 


■QO  Galvanized 
Steel  Wind  Mill. 


We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.    It  will, 
pay  you  to  in- 1 

vesticrate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  j 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


March  2  ft,  mi;: 
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luire,  is  a  principle  that  protects 
he  financial  interests  of  both  pro- 
ucer  and  consumer.  This  calls  for 
ho  service  of  a  skilled  sales  man- 
ger, one  trained  in  the  market  de- 
mands of  the  country,  in  order  to 
roperly  and  profitably  distribute 
lie  produce  placed  at  his  command 
'his  again  requires  extensive  stor 
ge  vhere  the  product  may  be  most 
asily  -ad  cheaply  drawn  on  for 
lling  orders  for  various  market 
enters. 

The  Missouri  Valley  apple  and 
mall  fruit  industry  is  on  the  verge 
f  rapidly  increasing  yield.  Thou- 
ands  of  acres  of  new  apple  orchards 
re  now  coming  into  bearing  each 
ear  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
hy  the  demand  for  this  fruit  should 
ot  steadily  increase  to  take  all  that 
an  be  produced.  There  is  no  coun- 
•y  yet  discovered,  so  far  as  we 
ave  been  able  to  learn,  that  can 
roduce  apples  so  cheaply  and  of 
fitter  quality  than  is  now  being 
rown  in  this  great  agricultural  and 
•uit-growing  district. 

Apple  a  Family  Necessity 
The  apple  trade  and  demand  is 
ere  to  stay;  the  apple  is  just  as 
mch  a  family  necessity  as  the  po- 
ito.  It  is  an  every-year  product 
nd  has  become  practically  an  every- 
ay  necessity,  and  the  shortage  of 
ither  of  these  articles  of  food  is  a 
uman  calamity,  and  with  our  own 
juntry  would  be  regarded  little 
tiort  of  a  national  calamity — there- 
>re  the  urgency  and  necessity  of 
roviding  market  advantages  and 
leans  of  storage  and  distribution 
iat  will  as  nearly  as  may  be  pre- 
jrve  these  crops  that  they  may  be 
lrned  Into  channels  of  trade  lead- 
ig  to  human  consumption  with  the' 
:ast  possible  waste.  It  is  not  so 
men  a  matter  of  great  profit  to  the 
roducer  as  a  saving  of  waste 
iirough  inability  i.o  get  the  produce 
a  the  consumer  who  needs  it,  and 
hould  have  it  at  the  least  possible 
xpense  and  cost  of  labor  and  trans- 
ortation  in  handling. 
There  are  features  of  business  and 
rade  interests  that  we  sometimes 
all  advertising,  and  other  times 
ubliclty.  It  Is  the  conveying  of 
^formation  to  the  public  of  what 
re  have  and  what  we  do  not  want, 
nd  what  they  need  and  what  they 
hould  have.  This  is  a  feature  of 
UBiness  management  to  which  the 
lissouri  Valley  apple  and  fruit 
rower  must  give  more  attention, 
hat  under  organized  system  the 
ublic  may  know  of  this  great  fruit- 
rowing  section,  its  extent  in  pro- 
uctlon,  its  quality  of  fruit  and  its 
uarantee  in  every  feature  of  trade 
r>  all  that  its  association  places  on 
be  market. 

The  frule  growers'  association 
hould  become  known,  and  the  qual- 
ty  of  Its  produce  must  be  known  by 
ome  attractive  brand,  and  the  pro- 
licer'a  Individuality  for  quality  Is 
Iso  worth  something  to  the  trade 
nd  to  the  grower.  The  public  soon 
narns  the  advantage  of  the  guaran 
ee  of  an  association  over  that,  of 
n  Individual  shipper,  yet  the  In- 
llvlrlual  grower  Is  entitled  to  credit 
>r  discredit  for  the  quality  of  tht 
iroduce  he  contributes  or  turns  Into 
lis  association.  Within  a  few  years 
he  apple  storage  demand  will  ne- 
essitate  cold-storage  plants  at  all 
mportant  shipping  points  along  the 


Missouri  river,  from  Sioux  City  on 
the  north  to  St.  Louis  on  the  south. 
Local  cold  storage  will  be  devel- 
oped as  the  needs  of  the  associations 
require.  Apples  will  be  more  care- 
fully handled,  graded  and  marketed 
as  a  result  of  organized  market  ob- 
servance, and  the  orchard  will  be- 
come a  much  more  profitable  in- 
vestment for  its  owner  than  under 
the  present  lack  of  system  in  han- 
dling the  crop  from  the  orchard  to 
the  consumer. 


Eastern  Nebraska  Fruit  Growers 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  at  Au- 
burn, Neb.,  of  the  commercial  or- 
chard owners  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  perfected. 

This  meeting  resulted  in  a  most 
enthusiastic  assemblage  of  commer- 
cial orchard  owners  from  all  parts 
of  the  apple-growing  districts  of  Ne- 
braska. A  committee  of  fifteen 
prominent  fruit  growers  had  pre- 
viously been  delegated  to  prepare 
suitable  constitution  and  by-laws  to 


submit  at  this  meeting,  which,  after 
some  amendments  and  changes,  were 
adopted,  and  the  following  board  ot 
directors  of  seven  members  was 
elected:  C.  F.  Beck,  Peru;  E.  M.  Pol- 
lard, Nehawka;  G.  A.  Marshall,  Ar- 
lington; George  Sanders,  Brownville; 
Val  Keyser,  Lincoln;  G.  S.  Christy, 
Johnson;  A.  M.  Shubert,  Shubert. 

This  board  was  elected  for  one 
year  and  constitutes  the  officers  and 
executive  committee.  The  president, 
vice  president  and  secretary  will  be 
elected  by  this  board  and  from  its 
members.  They  will  also  choose 
the  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

This  association  will  be  known  as 
the  Eastern  Nebraska  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Nebraska, 
when  100  shares  of  stock  shall  have 
been  subscribed  and  fully  paid,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $30,000  shares, 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $30 
each.  The  general  manager  shall 
have  full  charge  of  all  the  commer- 
cial and  shipping  transactions  of  the 
association.    He   appoints   such  in- 


spectors and  assistants  as  may  be 
needed  in  carrying  on  the  work  ol 
the  association,  in  packing,  inspec- 
tion, etc. 

The  members  were  not  anxious  to 
start  out  upon  too  large  a  member- 
ship and  too  extensive  a  plan  of  op- 
eration, but  rather  chose  to  enter 
modestly  the  first  year  and  become 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  mar- 
keting and  then  widen  out  into  a 
more  broa  ened  and  extensive  terri- 
tory as  the  opportunities  may  offer. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  co-operative  sales  in- 
dustry that  will  spread  over  a  very 
large  district  of  the  Missouri  valley 
fruit-growing  country  within  the 
next  few  years. 

There  is  an  impression  with  some 
that  such  an  association  affords 
greater  advantages  to  the  large 
grower,  but  it  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  small  grower  who  cannot  ship 
by  carload  shipments  is  the  one  who 
most  needs  such  a  combination,  ena- 
bling him  to  join  in  with  others  and 
get  the  carlot  benefit. 


A  New  Cross 
Country  at  $1875 


Motor  Cars 


Big  sales  proved  the  right  of  the  Cross  Country 
to  leadership  in  the  medium  priced  field. 
This  car  is  sold  at  $1875  with  long  stroke 
motor,  fifteen  per  cent  increase  in  power,  and 
dual  ignition. 

It's  a  car  of  exceeding  beauty,  richly  finished 
in  light  Brewster  green.  Rakish,  low  and  bal- 
anced perfectly,  it  has  grace,  suggestion  ot 
speed,  and  lines  that  catch  and  hold  the  eye. 
It's  the  easiest  riding  car  we  know.  You  may 
tour  all  day  with  pleasure  and  return  without 
fatigue. 

You  will  never  know  the  meaning  of  JefTery 
service  until  you  get  a  Cross  Country.  The  ten 
thousand  mile  guarantee  goes  with  each  car. 
Started  electrically  by  push  button.  Press 
another,  you  light  the  lamps. 
Wheel  base,  120  inches.  Tread,  56  inches, 
option  60  inches.  Wheels,  36x4  demountable. 
Tires,  Goodyear  or  United  States,  36  x  4. 
Equipment  complete. 

Have  you  seen  the  new  Cross 
Country  at  #1^75? 


The  Thomns  B.Jeflfery  Company 

Main   (>ffi<-»-   nii'l    Work*.     K<rnmlin.  Wiwooabl 
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,'Majestic"(iHustrated)-  $1975 

45  H.  P.  four-cylinder  touring  car,  completely  equipped 
and  fitted  with  electric  starter  and  lights. 


"Olympic"  —$1500 

35  H.  P.  four  -  cylinder  touring  car,  completely 
equipped.  Electric  starter  and  lights  are  op- 
tional, at  an  extra  cost  of  $225. 


"Sultanic"— $2650 

55  H.  P.  six-cylinder  touring  car,  seven-passen- 
ger, completely  equipped  and  fitted  with  electric 
starter  and  lights.   Five-passenger,  $2500. 


Not  Comfort  or  Sturdiness 
alone,  but  the  most  of  both 


Soundness  and  strength  you  must 
have  in  your  car,  if  it  is  to  prove 
a  real  investment. 

Comfort  you  must  have,  if  the  fam- 
ily is  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  out  of  the  car. 

We  believe  the  Jackson  offers  the 
best  combination  of  both  to  be 
found  among  cars  of  similar  type. 

You  have  long  known  the  Jackson 
to  be  a  thoroughly  comfortable 
car;  and  you  are  doubtless  ac- 
quainted with  its  reputation  for 
service  in  country  use. 

It  is  because  of  its  ability  to  stand 
up  in  such  use  that  the  Jackson 
has  won  a  favored  place  among 
farmers. 

In  many  instances,  Jackson  cars 
have  seen  three,  four  and  even 
five  years  of  service  on  the  farm 
and  over  country  roads. 


And  it  is  on  such  roads  that  its  com- 
fort features  are  most  appreciated. 

Between  you  and  the  ruts  are  not 
only  seat  cushions  ten  inches 
thick  but  four  elliptic  springs — 
and  you  know  how  easily  they 
ride. 

With  long  wheelbases  and  large 
wheels,  the  easy  riding  is  made 
more  pronounced;  and  the  gen- 
erous room  inside  the  car  is  a 
feature  not  to  be  overlooked. 

On  your  own  judgment  will  depend 
pretty  largely  your  satisfaction 
with  the  way  your  car  rides  and 
runs. 

So  you  should  not  neglect  to  post 

yourself. 

Do  this  in  the  case  of  the  Jackson 
by  v/riting  for  the  catalog  and  the 
name  of  the  dealer  who  can  give 
you  a  demonstration. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,       1440  E.  Main  St.,      JACKSON,  MICH. 


DELIGHTFULLY  healthful  summer  and  winter  climate 
with  neither  extremes  of  heat  or  cold — a  well  distributed 
rainfall,  varying  from  45  to  60  inches  annually  —  the 
production  of  nearly  all  fruit,  vegetable  and  other  crops 
known  to  the  temperate  zone — the  rural  telephone,  improved 
highways,  modern  schools,  ample  church  and  social  priv- 
ileges—these are  some  of  the  advantages  that  tend  to  make 
the  Southeast  the  "  Home  Land  of  the  Nation." 

A  Great  Profit  Producing  Section 

The  Dunleith  farm  in  Mississippi,  from  a  28  acre  field  of  alfalfa  averaged 
six  tons  per  acre  (from  five  cuttings).  The  net  profits  were  §69.17  an  acre  at 
the  local  selling  price  of  $15  per  ton. 

There  is  not  a  state  in  the  South  today  which  does  not  import  annually 
over  810,000,000  worth  of  beef,  yet  Government  experiments  have  proved 
that  beef  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  the  Southeast  than  elsewhere  in  America, 
the  cost  varying  from  3  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Over  $32, 000,000  worth  of  butter  is  shipped  into  the  Southern  Railway 
States  each  year,  though  nowhere  else  can  dairy  goods  be  produced  so  cheaply. 

Northern  Florida  truckers  were  marketing  strawberries  the  latter  part  of 
December,  receiving  locally  $1.00  per  quart. 

Good  Land  $15  an  Acre  Up 

The  present  price  of  Southeastern  land  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  those  in  other  sections.  Good  two  and  three- 
crop  lands  are  selling  from  $15  to  $50  an  acre,  prices  varying 
according  to  improvements  and  location. 

Market  Conditions  Favor  Farmers 

The  large  consumption  of  farm  produce  by  the  rapidly  growing  cities,  towns 
and  factory  districts  of  the  South,  and  the  Northern  demand  for  winter  truck  will 
always  exceed  the  supply,  thereby  maintaining  good  profits  to  the  producer. 

You  should  investigate  now  the  wonderful  opportunities  of  this 
section.  Send  for  the  "  Southern  Field."  our  free  magazine,  mention 
the  State  and  line  of  agriculture  in  which  you  are  interested,  and 
booklets  and  land  lists  will  be  sent. 


M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Room  94  Washington,  D.  C. 


National   Drainage  Congress 

To  Meet  at  St.  Louis  April  10,  11  and  12 


y      Arizona  NEw- 
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THE  accompanying  map  shows 
the  territory  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  river  and 
its  tributaries.  In  this 
territory  there  are  7  5,000,000  acres 
of  land,  naturally  the  richest,  and 
capable  of  the  greatest  production, 
of  any  land  in  the  country,  that  is 
now  unproductive  and  valueless  for 
lack  of  drainage.  If  it  could  he 
drained  so  that  cultivation  would  be 
possible  it  would  easily  be  worth 
$100  an  acre,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
$7,500,000,000.  This  is  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  to  be  wasted 
or  lost  in  unprofitable  land  at  a 
time  when  shortage  in  agricultural 
production  is  imminent.  As  a 
money-making  proposition  it  is 
worth  while  to  bring  this  land  un- 
der cultivation. 

The  drainage  of  this  land  is  not 
possible  until  after  the  control  of 
the  Mississippi  river  is  assured.  As 
soon  as  this  control  is  secured  the 
drainage  of  the  wet  lands  within 
their  territories  becomes  a  problem 
for  the  different  states  to  undertake. 
The  control,  of  the  Mississippi  river 
is  a  problem  for  tlie  nation.  The 
nation  should  undertake  its  solution 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Then  it  will  he  possible  for  the  states 
to  undertake  the  drainage  of  land 
within  their  several  borders.  To 
promote  this  drainage  work  the 
National  Drainage  Congress  was  or- 
ganized. It  will  hold  its  third  an- 
nual meet  at  St.  Louis  April  10,  11 
and  12. 

The  work  undertaken  by  the  con- 


gress is  of  the  first  importance  and 
should  receive  universal  support. 
The  first  responsibility,  however, 
rests  upon  the  nation  at  large,  and 
the  National  Congress  should  under- 
take immediate  steps  toward  secur- 
ing control  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  following  verses  from  the  Amer- 
ican Lumberman  puts  the  national 
responsibility  where  it  belongs: 

To  Whom  Does  the  River  Belong? 

(Republished   from   the   American  Lum- 
berman.) 

The  river  belongs  to  the  Nation; 

The  levee,  they  say,  to  the  State; 
The   Government  runs  navigation. 

The  Commonwealth,   though,  pays  the 

freight. 

Now.  here  is  the  problem  that's  heavy- 
Please,   which  -  is    the    right    or  the 

wrong? 

When  the  water  runs  over  the  levee. 
To   whom  does  the  river  belong? 

Tt's  the  Government's  river  in  summer. 

When  the  stage  of  the  water  is  low; 
But  in  spring,  when  it  gets  cn  a  hummer 

And  starts  o'er  the  levee  to  flow, 
When  the  liver  gets  suddenly  dippy. 

The  State  must  dig  down  in  its  till 
And  push  back  the  old  Mississippi 

Away  from  the  farm  and  the  mill. 

I  know  very  little  of  lawing. 

I've  made  little  study  of  courts, 
I've  done  little  geeing  and  hawing 

Through  ve:dicts,  opinions,  reports; 
Why  need  the  e  be  anything  more  said 

When  the  river  starts  levees  to  el  inb'' 
If  the  Government  owns  the  aforesaid 

It  must  own  it  all  of  the  time. 

If  the  bull  you  are  leading  should  bellow 

And  jump  over  somebodv's  fence. 
There  isn  t  much  doubt  you'ie  the  fellow 

Expected   to   bear  the  expense 
If  it  follows  a  Sunday  school  teacher 

And  chases  the  maid  up  a  tree. 
You're  owner  the  same  of  the  creature, 

Undoubtedly  all  will  agree. 

If  it's  your  Mississippi  in  dry  time. 

It's  yours,  Uncle  Sam,  when  it's  wet; 
If  it's  your  Mississippi  in  flytime, 

In  floodtime  it's  your  river  yet 
There's  no  other  way  you  can  make  it. 

And  so,  when  I  give  the  alarm. 
Come  get  your  darned  river  and  take  it 

Away  from  my  timber  and  fa 'm! 


Stable  Rules  for  the  Work  Horse 


.Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  \Vhen  Writing. 


The  best  order  in  feeding  is :  J 
Water,  hay,  water  again,  grain.  j 

Never  give  grain  to  a  tired  horse,  j 
Let  him  rest  and  nibble  hay  for  an! 
hour  or  two  first.  Grain  in  thej 
manger  before  the  horse  comes  in' 
looks  bad. 

Water  the  horses  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, but  let  the  horse  that  comes  in 
hot  drink  a  few  swallows  only. 

Always  water  the  horse  after  he 
has  eaten  his  hay  at  night;  this  is 
important,  not  only  for  his  comfort, 
but  for  his  health. 

'  Do  not  forget  to  salt  the  horse  j 
once  a  week;  or,  better  yet,  keep! 
salt  always  before  him. 

Give  a  bran  mash  Saturday  night! 


or  Sunday  noon,  and  on  Wednesday 
night  also,  if  work  is  slack.  After 
a  long  day  in  very  cold  or  wet 
weather,  a  hot  mash,  half  bran  and 
half  oats,  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  will  do  the  horse  good. 

Keep  a  good,  deep,  dry  bed  under 
the  horse  while  he  is  in  the  stable, 
day  or  night,  on  Sundays  especially 
The  more  he  lies  down,  the  longer 
his  legs  and  feet  will  last. 

In  order  to  do  well,  the  horse 
must  be  kept  warm.  Give  him  a 
blanket  on  cool  nights  in  late  sum- 
mer, or  early  fall,  and  an  extra 
blanket  on  an  extra  cold  night  in 
winter. 

In  cold  rains  do  not  tie  up  the 
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horse's  tail.  The  long  tall  prevents 
the  water  from  running  down  the  In- 
side of  his  legs,  and  keeps  off  a  cur- 
rent of  air  from  his  belly. 

Take  off  the  harness,  collar  and 
all,  when  the  horse  comes  in  to  feed; 
he  will  rest  better. 

Never  put  a  horse  up  dirty  or 
muddy  for  the  night;  at  least  brush 
his  legs  and  belly,  and  straighten  his 
hair. 

In  hot  weather,  and  in  all  weath- 
ers if  the  horse  is  hot,  sponge  his 
eyes,  nose,  dock,  the  harness  marks 
and  the  inside  of  his  hindquarters 
when  he  first  comes  in. 

When  the  horse  comes  in  wet  with 
rain,  first  scrape  him,  then  blanket 
him,  and  rub  his  head,  neck,  loins 


and  legs.  If  the  weather  is  cold, 
put  on  an  extra  blanket  in  twenty 
minutes.  Change  the  wet  blanket 
when  the  horse  dries.  Do  not  wash 
the  legs;  rub  them  dry,  or  bandage 
loosely  with  thick  banadages.  It  is 
far  more  important  to  have  the  legs 
warm  and  dry  than  clean. 

Examine  the  horse's  feet  when  he 
comes  in  and  see  to  it  that  they  are 
in  good  condition.  If  driven  on 
paved  streets  or  roads  the  horse 
should  be  properly  shod. 

Speak  gently  to  the  horse,  and  do 
not  swear  or  yell  at  him;  he  is  a 
gentleman  by  instinct,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  The  stable  is 
the  horse's  home,  and  it  is  your  priv- 
ilege to  make  it  a  happy  one. 


Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder  in  Alfalfa  Field  Xear  Weston,  la. 


Sunny  Side  and  the  Other 

Side  of  "Livin  on  the  Ranch" 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Cooley  writes  us  as  follows:  "Last  summer,  in  the  chil- 
dren's department,  was  printed  the  inclosed  poem,  'Livin'  On  the  Ranch.' 
It  certainly  is  a  very  pretty  poem,  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  But  still, 
it  only  shows  the  sunny  side  of  living  on  a  ranch.  As  I  have  lived  on  a 
ranch  in  western  Nebraska  since  '84,  and  should  be  a  pretty  good  judge  of 
raDch  life,  I  have  written  the  other  side  of  this  mode  of  existence." 


Sunny  Side 

When  the  days  are  long  and  busy, 

And  the  sun's  a-Hhinin'  bright; 
When  the  birds  are  all  a-sinKin', 

An'    everything's   all  right; 
The  worldrs  a-growln'  youn^  again, 

Am*  all  the  trees  are  green; 
When   everybody's  happy. 

An'  no  one  can  be  mean; 
When  the  bees  are  all  a-hummin'. 

An'  the  creek  begins  to  dance, 
A  feller's  heart  begins  to  yearn 

For  llvln'  on  the  ranch. 

For  herdln'  all   the  cattle,  an' 

For  brlngin'   home  the  cows, 
An'  a-pickln'  all  the  cherries. 
An'   a-swlngln'   In   the  bows; 
With  Rote,  an'  Jim,  an'  John,  an'  Hub, 

A-awlmmln'   In   the  dike; 
A-makln'   rafts  an'   floatin'  'em, 

You   can't    know    wh.-it'B   its  like; 
A-slldln'  down  the  Ki.m'ry  roof, 

When  er  we've  got  a  chance; 
There's  m  thin'   In   this   world  compares 

With  llvln'  on  the  ranch. 

A-catchln'   little  toads  an'  snakes, 

An'  teachln'  'em  to  swim; 
A-rldln'  after  cattle 

With   Bub,  an'  John,   an'  Jim; 
A-walkln'   on   the   wire  fence, 

An'    tearln'    nil    your  clothe*; 
A-goln'  without   your  shoes  an'  socks, 

An'  stulibln'  .ill  your  toes; 
A-gettln"  up  at  4  o'clock. 

An'   Weed  in'   out   the  plants; 
There'll  nothin'    In   thlH   world  compares 

With  llvln'  on  the  ranch. 

A-hltchln'  up  the  little  calves. 

An'  goln'   for  a  ride; 
A-playln'   "catch"  an'  "spat  'em  out." 

An'  i.i'..  i  in'  till   vow  cried; 
A-tnkln'  all  tli<-  dogst  .in'  Kims 

An'   goln'   for  a  hunt; 
A-brlngln'   Lome  th<'  h!h<i>  »t  nlclil. 

An'  teftohin'    em  to  bunt; 
A-catchln'   lots   of  anuN-worms, 

An'   flithln'   In   the  branch; 
Oh,  there's   nothin'   In   this   world  com- 
pares 

With  llvln'  on  the  rnnch. 

—Mary  Hcddlck. 


Other  Side 

There  comes  a  time  of  ice  and  snow, 
With  winds  so  drear  and  cold, 

And  life  upon  the  ranch,  I  know, 
Is  not  so  fair  as  told. 

The  horses  do  not  want  to  run, 
The  cows  are  on  the  bum. 

Your    nose    and    feet   are    pinched  with 
cold. 

And  life  Is  then  not  always  fun. 

For  on  the  ranch  there's  lots  of  work. 

And  naught  la  done  by  halves. 
And  though  the  job  we'd  like  to  shirk. 

We  go  to  feed   the  calves. 
Our  fuel  oft  Is  not  the  best; 

It  is  not  nice  and  clean; 
We   have   not   city   coal   to  use; 

We  burn  the  grass-o-lene. 

Wo  bundle  up  so  we  won't  freeze, 

And  go  to  feed  the  hen. 
The  husband  then  comes  In  and  savs: 

'The  old  cow's  down  again." 
We  lift  and  boost,  and  boost  and  lilt 

Just  like  a  dozen  men. 
At  last  we  get  her  on  her  feet, 

Then   down  she  goes  again. 

Again    wo  lift  and   tug  and  strain, 

But  no  matter   Imw  we  try, 
We   cannot    lift   her    Lip  again, 

And   mi  the  poor  old   cow   must  die 
And  whin  the  rain  Is  falling  fast. 

And    the    house    begins    to  leak, 
It  Is  not  Just  like  the  summer  past 

And    wading  In   the  creek. 

Then  John  conns  dashing  in  so  r.rt, 

With    face  as   red   as  fire. 
'  What   Is   the   matttcr    now'.''"    I  ask. 

"My  mare's  cut  In  the  wire. 
I  'tD  get  a  m  i  die  and  some  silk, 

Kor    mamma,    don't   you  mm, 
It   Is  ,i  o   n  wf  ill   CUt,    a  nd    '  OUld 

Von  hold  the  man-  for  me?" 

Now  friends.  Just  listen  unto  me. 
While  i  ihiM  thought  advance, 

You'd    In  tier    he   a    dozen  dudcH 
Than  move  out  on  the  i.un  h 
For   life   Is  short   at  longest. 

A  ud    If   villi    have     i    i  ha  re  c. 

You  , i  better  go  to  Halifax 

Than  live  out  on  a  ranch. 

—Mrs.  J.  O.  Cooley. 


Iacrmotor 
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The  Greatest  Power  eWorld 

If  all  the  winds  of  the  world  could  be  hitched 
to  dynamos  they  would  fur- 
nish heat,  light  and  power 
enough  to  supply  all  the  needs 
of  the  whole  human  race.  It 
would  be  a  big  job  to  harness  all  of  the  winds 
for  they  are  very  numerous  and  decidedly  restless. 

But  it  is  easy  to  catch  enough  wind  to  pump  all  the  water  you  require 
for  your  home  and  for  your  stock.  Just  set  up  an  Aermotor  over  your 
well  and  your  job  of  pumping  is  as  good  as  done.  The  Aermotor  will 
work  away  faithfully  night  and  day  with  very  little  attention  from  you. 

Power  Without  Expense 

It  costs  nothing  for  power  if  you  do  your  pumping  with  an  Aermotor. 
The  running  expenses  are  trifling — just  a  little  oil  now  and  then  is 
all.  An  Aermotor  which  receives  reasonable  treatment  will  require 
no  repairs  for  10  or  15  years.  Many  of  them  have  run  longer  than 
that  without  a  cent's  worth  of  repairs.    They  just  simply  keep 
right  on  about  their  business  day  after  day  without  bothering 
you  in  any  way.    for  the  past  25  years  the  Aermotor  Co.  has 
been  supplying  the  world  with  efficient,  durable  and  reliable 
steel  windmills  for  pumping  water,  and  has  enabled  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  good  water 
supply  with  a  very  small  initial  investment  and  with  practical- 
ly no  expense  for  upkeep.    Perhaps  we  can  do  as  much  for 
you.  We  surely  can  if  you  are  in  need  of  power  for  pumping. 

The  Windmill  of  Greatest  Merit 

Aermotors  are  built  on  honor  andare  sold  on  their  merits.   The  great 
Aermotor  factory  of  today  has  grown  out  of  very  small  beginnings 
because  of  the  superiority  of  the  output.   The  Aermotor  is  the  wind- 
mill with  a  record  behind  it.   The  record  started  in  Chicago  in  1888 
and  it  has  left  its  trail  around  the  world.   Aermotors  are  as  numer- 
ous today  in  South  America  and  South  Africa  as  they  are  in  Illinois. 
There  are  villages  in  the  Argentine  which  are  literally  shaded  by 
Aermotors.   They  pump  all  the  water  required  for  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  community.   Great  herds  of  cattle  depend  entirely 
upon  Aermotors  for  their  water  and  they  never  go  dry. 

Running  Water  in  House  and  Barn 

We  have  a  booklet— called  "Water  Supply  Bulletin"— which  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  information  in  condensed  form.  It  tells 
what  size  of  Aermotor  to  use,  what  kind  of  pump  is  best  under 
different  conditions,  shows  various  kinds  of  tanks  and  other 
things  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  planning  for  a  better  supply 
of  water.  The  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  write 
"Bulletin"  with  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and 
mail  it  to  us  today. 

AERMOTOR  CO., 

2510  12th  Street,       Chicago,  Illinois 


HARNESS 


FROM  MAKER  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 

If  you  pay  more  for  Harness  than  our  pri 
you  will  pay  too  much  and  get  no 


better  Harness.  You  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  We  sell  Harness 
and  Saddles  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices,  sav 
in»  him  all  the  middleman's  profits.    Besides  that 


>ur  goods 

id  Guarantee  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  customers  buy  all 
heir  Harness  of  us,  and  have  for  years;  every  sale  satisfies  and 
riakes  .1  friend  for  our  shop — that  means  that  our  Harness  and  prices 
are  right.  Send  for  our  bin  free  Catalog,  and  see  bow  we  save  you 
money — but  don't  buy  until  you  get  the  catalog  or  you'll  be  sorry. 

Write  for    11    p_  m    ij_  _ « „ „  ex.  86  Illinois  Avenue 

it  Today. 


H.  &  M.  Harness  Shop,  so.  st.  joseW  mo! 


ff  Prevent  a 
Sore  Shoulders^ 


Vcntiplcx  Pads  keep  the  horse's  neck  and 
shoulders  in  good  healthy  condition — clean, 
dry  and  free  from  irritation. 

Ventiplex  Pads 

are  mnde  of  our  porous,  pntcnt  Ventiplex  Inbric.  I'ermits  n  free  circulation  of  nlr 
and  nbsoi  I  is  nil  swc.it  rind  moisture.  I'r  eve  11  Is  sor  i  s.  galls,  rubbing,  <  I'  Makes 
the  home  more  willing  to  throw  Ins  weight  into  the  collnr— to  pull  nnd  work  hauler. 

See  Ventiplex  Tads  nt  your  dealer's.  If  he  hnsn't  them,  write  us.  Ask  for  booklet. 
BURLINOTON  BLANKET  COMPART   H  1 111  nf  mi  fmiM         i»"      TfT  Oipt.  25    Burllnilon,  Wit. 
Onnnilluri  A<lilr<-w<-Vt'lml»i>r,  tint. 


Have  You  a  Garden? 

Mnll  ns  your  name  nnd  mention  HiIh  paper  nnd 
w<-  will  Brnd  you  free  out'  lo-n-nt  packet  of  I.nn- 
ilrctlis'  Hi  d  I {ocl<  Tomato  tin-  host  ever  Intro- 
duced, 11  nd  will  iiIho  Henri  yon  our  Seed  CatnloKtie. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 


Bristol,  ennsylvania 
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Queer  Feature  of  Master  Celebration  in  Mexico 


How  Will  the  Tariff 
Affect  Your  Wool? 


Jby  Just  now,  as  new  tariff  laws  are  ■ 
about  to  be  enacted,  wooj  growers  % 
everywhere  are  asking  us  what  will 
happen  to  the  price  of  wool.  M»r 
ket  conditions  are  so  uncertain  that 
these  men  want  our  advice.  They 
want  the  benefit  of  our  47  years  ex- 
perience. To  keep  our  60,000  customers  posted  and 
save  them  from  selling  at  the  wrong  time,  we  have 
decided  to  issue  SpecialMarket  Reports  right  along, 
until  this  tariff  agitation  is  over.  Each  customer 
will  receive,  FREE,  a  copy  of  each  Special  Report. 
But  we  aim  to  print,  each  time,  only  as  many  Re- 
ports as  are  wanted.  If  you,  reader,  want  our  Spe- 
cial Reports,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you 
free  of  charge,  provided  you  let  us  know  now.  In 
advance.  Please  don't  get  the  idea  that  this  puts 
you  under  obligations  to  us.  You  are  welcome  to 
this  service,  whether  you  sell  your  wool  to  the  Mills, 
through  us,  or  whether  you  sell  to  wool  buyers. 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkuble  wool  season,  and 
no  man  with  200  pounds  or  more  shou  Id  agree  to  sell 
his  clip  until  he  knows  "inside"  murket  conditions. 
ItlplTrf  Merely  send  name  on  postal.  That 
Wwlml  ■  puts  you  on  mailing  list  all  season. 
Our  next  Special  Report  is  just  ready  for  mailing. 
If  you  rush  your  postal  in  today,  you'll  get  it.  (11) 

S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

Desk  74, 1117  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago,  III 


TEAM  WORK 

Tlie  Farmer  and  Stock- 
man, or  you  shnuld 
say  the  Consumer, 
and  the  C.  Hafer  Lum- 
.ber  Company,  make  a 
team  that  never  balks. 
They  have  always 
pulled  together  and 
made  a  success  of  it. 
Through  the  influence 
of  the  consumer  and  the  good  service  and  high 
quality  of  our  goods,  we  have  increased  our  sales 
since  the  first  of  January.  1913.  over  the  same 
period  of  1912  more  than  two  times. 

Understand  that  we  ship  lumber,  millwork, 
hardware  and  paint  to  anyone  at  any  place.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  material  of  any  kind,  don't 
tail  to  send  for  our  price  list  and  catalogue. 

C.  HAFER  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Council  Bluffs.  Iowa 


lit 

'LighiningRbds 


I  Are  best  by  test.   Recommended  by  en- 
iKmeers  and  experts.    Used  .xclusively  by  i 
I  many  large  property  owners.  Only  rod  made 
I  and  sold  under  a  175,000  bond. 
It,         ,      ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
I  xx°L?hiJa>  Rod»-  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
I .      or  cataloE  and  full  particular, 

|w- c.  shim,    io7  lEth  st.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


-  -.EXICO  CITY — After  the  sor- 
iVl  I  row  of  a  Lenten  season, 
bathed  in  the  bloodshed  of 
the  revolution,  Mexico  City 
will  celebrate  Easter  Sunday  as  the 
gayest  da/  of  the  year.  There  will 
be  a  great  bull  fight  in  the  Plaza  de 
Toros,  the  theaters  will  have  mati- 
nees and  night  performances,  and 
Judas  will  be  hung  again  and  again 
by  the  children  and  grown-ups  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  This  hanging  of 
Judas  is  a  regular  Easter  celebra 
tion;  it  was  originated  by  the  In 
dians,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  vent 
their  rage  upon  the  traitor  to  Christ, 
and  it  is  still  so  used  in  the  more 
ignorant  back  districts,  although  in 
the  cities  it  has  become  a  mere  show 
for  the  children. 

Here  at  the  Mexican  capital  im- 
ages of  Judas,  made  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  are  peddled  about  the 
streets  in  advance  of  the  celebra- 
tion. They  range  in  price  from  a 
few  cents  to  a  number  of  dollars, 
the  larger  ones  being  often  filled 
with  firecrackers  and  other  ex- 
plosives, which  go  off  and  blow 
Judas  to  pieces. 

These  Judas  figures  are  made  as 
ugly  as  possible;  they  have  ropes  at- 
tached to  them  and  they  are  dragged 
about  the  streets.  They  are  knocked 
about  this  way  and  that  until  their 
owners  think  they  have  sufficiently 
shown  their  disgust  and  contempt. 
They  are  then  taken  up  and  hung. 
Sometimes  a  rope  is  stretched  across 
the  street,  from  the  second-story 
windows  of  the  houses  on  the  oppo- 
side  sides,  in  such  a  way  that  Judas 
hangs  from  the  middle,  and  at  oth- 
ers a  flagstaff  is  put  out  with  Judas 
at  the  end  of  it.  Both  children  and 
grown-ups  mob  the  effigy,  throwing 
stones  at  it  or  pelting  it  with  mud. 

Some  of  these  Judas  figures  are 
stuffed  with  candles  and  presents 
for  the  children,  but  in  such  cases 
they  are  usually  hung  inside  the 
patios  or  courts  of  the  houses,  where 
the  little  ones  can  keep  the  sweets 
for  themselves.  There  are  also  mer- 
chants who  hang  Judases  above  their 
stores,  the  figures  being  filled  with 
petty  articles  of  one  kind  or  other. 
When  the  explosion  occurs  the  con- 
tents are  scattered  over  the  side- 
walk and  the  crowd  fights  for  them, 
the  whole  serving  as  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  establishment  which 
furnishes  it 

Lent  in  Mexico 

Easter  Sunday  is  very  popular 
here  on  account  of  the  rigid  way  in 
which  the  Mexicans  celebrate  Lent. 
During  that  time  all  festivities  are 
prohibited;  the  church  will  not  per- 
form the  ceremonies  of  marriage, 
and  all  of  the  women  put  off  their 
fine  clothes  and  wear  only  black; 
even  the  churches  are  clad  in  black, 
and  the  gorgeous  altars  have  sable 
mantles  over  their  beautiful  decora- 
tions of  gold,  silver  and  lace.  Every 
good  Christian  is  supposed  to  go  to 
church,  and  all  of  the  women  and 
the  Indians  do  so.  The  church  bells 
ring  from  morning  till  night,  and 
they  awaken  me  before  daybreak  by 
their  din. 

This  continues  until  Palm  Sunday, 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

when  the  Indians  bring  in  palms  by 
the  thousands,  and  crosses,  woven 
of  palms,  are  everywhere  sold;  some 
of  these  crosses  are  from  six  to  ten 
feet  in  length  and  some  are  so  small 
that  you  can  wave  them  in  your 
hands;  some  are  not  more  than  two 
inches  wide,  being  made  of  the  finest 
fibers  of  palm;  others  are  of  the 
whole  leaves,  and  often  a  single  large 
palm  cross  will  sell  for  $5.  These 
palms  are  blessed  by  the  priests  and 
are  carried  home  ,to  be  tied  to  the 
front  balconies,  there  to  remain  until 
the  next  Palm  Sunday. 

Good  Friday  has  its  own  special 
services,  and  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  that  day  the  churches  will 
be  dark  and  the  worshipers  will  en 
gage  in  silent  prayer.  The  last  of 
the  ceremonies  occur  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  the  choirs  will  sing  the 
"Gloria"  to  organ  accompaniments; 
at  the  same  time  the  black  draperies 
will  be  stripped  from  the  altars  and 
the  bells  will  be  rung;  after  this  the 
gaieties  will  commence  and  Easter 
will  practically  begin. 

The  Government  and  the  Church 

The  Mexican  government  now  in- 
sists that  there  shall  be  an  absolute 
separation  of  church  and  state;  it 
prohibits  church  processions  through- 
out the  country;  no  one  is  allowed 
to  wear  clerical  garb  on  the  street, 
and  you  do  not  see  monks  with  ton- 
sured heads,  wearing  sandals  and 
long  gowns,  or  nuns  or  sisters  of 
the  Spanish-American  republics. 

This  great  break  between  church 
and  state  originated  before  the  time 
of  President  Juarez,  but  it  was  first 
put  in  force  by  him  in  1867.  At 
that  time  all  of  the  church  property 
was  confiscated  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  societies,  from 
the  Jesuits  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  taught  in  the  schools  and  served 
as  nurses  in  the  hospitals,  were  sent 
out  of  the  country.  For  a  while 
even  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells 
was  prohibited  by  law,  and  all  re 
ligious  parades  outside  the  churches 
were  forbidden.  Since  then  many 
of  the  priests  and  nuns  have  come 
back;  the  priests  have  taken  charge 
of  their  churches  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  educational  institutions 
are  now  again  conducted  by  the 
nuns,  although  their  work  is  kept  in 
the  background. 

The  long  gown  and  clerical  hat 
are  not  seen  on  the  streets,  but  one 
can  easily  tell  the  priests  by  their 
suits  of  black  broadcloth,  their  high 
cravats,  straight  collars  and  tall 
silk  hats,  while  the  nuns  are  easily 
known  from  their  black  gowns  and 
the  somber  shawls  which  they  wear 
over  their  heads.  As  to  the  religi- 
ous processions,  they  have  Deen 
practically  abolished.  A  priest  wlio 
defied  the  law  not  long  ago  was  ar- 
rested in  his  clerical  robes  and  cast 
into  prison.  The  archbishop  of 
Mexico  recently  called  attention  to 
these  laws  and  forbade  the  encour- 
agement of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Indians,  which  led  them  to  have 
fantastic  dances  and  shows  during 
Lent,  including  imitations  of  the 
crucifixion   and  the  celebrations  of 


the  punishment  of  the  enemies  and 
executioners  of  Christ. 

Church  Superstitions 

Nevertheless,  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  any  people  more  supersti- 
tious than  the  Mexican  masses.  The 
Indians  here  were  converted  whole- 
sale at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and 
their  religion  of  today  is  still  mixed 
with  that  of  the  Aztecs.  I  am  told 
that  they  have  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  from  decorating  some  of  the 
relics  of  the  National  museum,  which 
have  come  down  from  the  days  of 
Montezuma,  and  that  there  are  many 
places  away  from  the  cities  where 
the  Passion  Play  is  still  celebrated. 
It  is  not  long  since  many  of  the 
churches  had  a  ceremony  of  washing 
the  beggars'  feet;  this  occurred  on 
Holy  Thursday,  when  twelve  of  the 
oldest  beggars  of  the  parish  were 
given  seats  near  the  altar;  an  at- 
tendant then  brought  water  in  a 
basin,  and  the  priest,  taking  off  the 
sandals  of  the  beggars,  rinsed  and 
cleansed  their  feet;  after  this  he 
anointed  .them  with  oil,  and  they 
were  then  permitted  to  depart  and 
go  on  with  their  begging.  This  cer- 
emony was  very  like  the  washing  of 
the  feet  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which 
is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  church 
every  Easter  in  front  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
I  have  seen  the  latter,  ceremony,  but 
in  that  case  the  Greek  patriarch  and 
his  assistants  did  the  washing,  and 


A  Jolly 

Good  Day 

Follows 

A  Good  Breakfast 

Try  a  dish  of 

Post 
Toasties 

tomorrow  morning. 

These  sweet,  thin  hits 
made  from  Indian  Corn 
ar/e  cooked,  toasted  and 
sealed  in  tight  packages 
without  the  touch  of  hu- 
man hand. 

They  reach  you  fresh 
and  crisp  —  ready  to  eat 
from  the  package  by  add- 
ing cream  or  milk  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sugar,  if  de- 
sired. 

Toasties  are  a  jolly  good 
dish  — 

Nourishing 

Satisfying 

Delicious 
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was  the  feet  of  the  priests  and  not 
jse  of  heggars  which  were  washed. 

U  the  Shrine  of  Guadalupe 
One  of  the  best  places  to  see  how 
rnest  the  Indians  are  in  their  wor- 
ip  is  at  the  Shrine  of  Guadalupe, 
uated  about  three  miles  from  the 
thedral  of  Mexico  City.  The  place 
iy  be  reached  by  street  cars.  I 
re  spent  several  days  in  moving 
out  through  the  thousands  of  In- 
ins  who  come  there  to  worship, 
e  shrine  is  based  upon  a  miracle, 
id  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
rgin  Mary,  about  400  years  ago. 
was  one  bright  December  morning 
len  Juan  Diego,  a  poor  Indian 
asant,  was  on  his  way  to  worship 
a  church  farther  on,  that  he 
)ssed  the  rocky  arid  hill  where  the 
rine  is;  as  he  reached  it  he  was 
nfronted  by  a  beautiful  woman, 
io  told  him  that  she  was  the  Virgin 
iry  and  that  she  wished  the  Mex- 
in  people  to  build  a  church  on  tUe 
3t  where  she  stood.  Juan  -was 
mmanded  to  report  this  to  the 
;hop:  he  did  so,  but  was  disbe- 
ved. 

The  next  day  he  came  again  and 
ain  the  Virgin  met  him  and  called 
n  her  son  and  repeated  her  wish 

have  the  church  built;  she  then 
id  that  she  would  give  him  a  sien 

show  the  bishop  that  he  was  tell- 
*  the  truth,  and  bade  him  go  to 
=  top  of  the  hill  and  bring  back 

armful  of  roses  which  grew  there, 
an  knew  that  the  hill  was  a  rocky 
sert  and  covered  only  with  cactus, 
i  he  went  and  lo,  it  had  changed 

a  bed  of  beautiful  flowers.  He 
>k  down  the  cloth  from  his  shoul- 
rs  and  filled  it  and  the  Virgin  told 
m  to  carry  the  flowers  to  the 
,hop;  Juan  did  so.  He  repeated 
g  story  and  spread  the  flowers  out 

the  ground;  at  the  same  time  he 
Id  up  his  mantle,  and  lo,  the  por- 
Ut  of  the  Virgin  was  to  be  seen 
inted  upon  it. 

It  was  then  known  that  a  miracle 
d  been  performed  and  the  news 
'nt  far  and  wide.  The  bishop  de- 
led that  a  church  should  be  built, 
d  with  the  money  that  rolled  in 
ts  erected  the  Guadalupe  Cathe- 
al,  which  cost  more  than  a  million 
liars.  This  was  generations  ago. 
le  sacred  picture  reposed  for  a 
ne  in  the  cathedral  in  Mexico  City, 
it  later  on  it  was  brought  to  this 
urch,  and  it  may  now  be  seen  on 
i  altar.  I  have  a  photograph  of  it 
hlcb  was  recenly  made  by  Waite, 
e  American  photographer  of  the 
exican  capital. 

ThoiiHands  of  Pilgrims 
Every  peasant  knows  of  this 
rine,  and  the  pilgrims  come  by 
e  hundreds  of  thousands  to  visit 
The  railroad  officials  tell  me 
lat  the  travel  to  it  materially  in- 
cases the  receipts  of  the  roads,  and 
iat  It  is  a  traffic  asset  worth  sev- 
al  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
;ar. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  Indians 
4  they  crawl  up  the  hill  on  their 
nees  to  visit  the  spot  where  Juan 
>'ind  the  roses.  I  should  Ilk*-  to 
ike  you  into  the  mighty  cathedral 
nd  show  you  the  altar  of  marble 
ad  bronze  which  cost  more  than 
200,000,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
rought  out  the  crown  of  the  Virgin, 
'hich  is  studded  with  Jewels,  worth 
Imost  a  half-million  dollars  In  gold, 
'he  crown  is  of  gold  and  it  weighs 


thirty  pounds;  it  is  about  three  feet 
in  diameter. 

Another  spot  at  Guadalupe  where 
the  praying  always  goes  on  is  in  the 
( 'Impel  of  the  Well,  back  of  the 
cathedral.  Here  is  a  spring  of  sul- 
phur which  boils  and  bubbles  below 
the  pavement  within  its  walls  of  wet 
stone.  The  waters  contain  sulphur, 
magnesia  and  potash,  and  they  smell 
like  old  eggs.  There  is  a  grating 
over  the  well,  and  upon  it  are  copper 
dippers,  fastened  to  chains,  which 
the  pilgrims  let  down  to  draw  up 
the  water.  There  are  no  individual 
cups  and  the  microbes  of  10,000  dif- 
ferent mouths  are  mixed  together 
upon  the  rims  of  these  cups. 

But  suppose  we  go  into  the  church. 
It  is  filled  with  Indians,  girls  and 
boys  and  women  and  men,    all  on 


church  shall  not  rule,  the  officials 
realize  that  it  has  a  strong  hold  on 
the  people,  and  it  is  only  a  few 
months  since  the  administration 
begged  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  to 
assist  in  restoring  order.  The  sec- 
retary of  Fomento  asked  that  the 
pope  be  requested  to  issue  a  decree 
to  that  end,  and,  in  the  Catholic 
churches  throughout  the  country,  a 
special  mass  for  divine  intervention 
was  celebrated.  At  the  same  hour 
the  papal  father  celebrated  mass 
and  joined  in  the  prayers  for  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

The  Mexican  people  are  really 
Catholics,  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  believe  in  their  religion.  I  am 
told  that  there  are  11,000  churches 
and  chapels  in  the  republic,  and  I 
find  a  cathedral  in  nearly  every  city 
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The  Pnebla  Cathedral,  One  of  the  Finest    Church    Buildings  on 
(forth  American  Continent 


the 


their  knees  and  all  holding  candles, 
the  flames  of  which  make  a  smoke 
so  thick  that  it  half  hides  the  altar. 
There  arc  candles  burning  about  the 
altar,  and  outside  are  dozens  of  ped- 
dlers who  sell  candles  and  rosaries. 
The  candles  arc  all  sizes,  from  that 
of  your  ringer  to  that  of  your  leg, 
and  they  range  In  price  from  I"  Mutl 
tf(  several  dollars. 

Another  favorite  shrine  of  Mexico 
is  at  Amecaincca,  on  the  slope  of 
Popocatepetl,  and  there  are  others 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
country:  Indeed,  there  Ih  scarcely  | 
crossroads  which  has  not  a  crucifix  of 
one  kind  o-  oilier,  arid  you  will  find 
M  village  which  has  not  Its  chap'-la. 

\  Country  of  Churches 

Although  the  Mexican  povernment 
has  snld   that    the   llomnn  Catholic 


I  visit.  The  church  is  supposed  to 
be  enormously  wealthy.  At  the 
time  of  the  confiscation  il  had  prop- 
erty amounting  to  $.'100,000,000,  and 
It  then  owned  almost  0,000  estates, 
which  were  valued  at  millions.  It 
had  more  than  22,000  lots  here.  In 
Mexico  City,  whic  h  alone  were  worth 
over  %  I  90,000,000,  :md  II  had  prop- 
erty scattered  here  and  there 
thrOttfhOUt  the  republic  When 
Juarez  put  the  law  of  confiscation 
Into  effect  a  i-reat  part  of  this  prop- 
erty was  put  np  nt  auction  and  sold 
lo  the  hlKhest  bidders,  but  II  Is  said 
that  those  who  lioiiKht  risked  the 
disfavor  of  Hie  church,  imd  thai 
manv  took  over  the  properties  and 
he|,|  idem  in  trust  so  that  the  church 
got  them  back 

rTnpyrluM.  IMS,  by  Kruiik  'I  OUrBUDtSrVj 


Irvsure;sr  Hair 
aad  5calp  Health 


Tu  prove,  to  you  h-  >w  iri.nilr  rfoj ly  Ntpt  rior  I  lie  0  real  Fo*o 
Hair  and  Sculp  Treatment  really  II Wl  will  j.rnd  our  regular 

$1.00  Package  for  lOc 

Thia  liberal  offer  is  marie  to  indure  you  to  KfTe 
FOSTI   n   trial    and    learn    (or    yonmelf   how  it 

Quickly  Removes  Dcndrull,  Stops  Falling 
Hair  and  Itching  Scalp,  Helps  lo  Restore 
Natural  Color  and  Stimulates  the  Growth 
ol  New   Hair.    Absolutely  Harmless  al 
All    Timet   and   Under    All  Conditions. 
No  matter  how  tender  i.nir  train 
you  need  Hot  Initiate  to  u»e  KOMI. 
F<«o  1  .  for  aala'hy  all  leading  dmu  niol  department 
■tore*,  hut  you  unlit  ftend  riirret  to  11.  lor  Ihll  I" 
rial  offer     Simply  wilte  your  nam"  ami  addrrH. 
eurliae  10  rent,  atalnp.  or  coin,  and  Hie  PQS0  Out- 
fit ISIiamnno.  Tonlr  and  Soapl  nlll  Ik-  .nil  ptn  1' llh 
all  rhargaa  propaid.  Addre.n 
FOSO  CO..  4137  Foto  Bid"*..  Cincinnati,  0. 


AUTO  OIL    OIL  OIL 

Jail  Ihf  lifkl  a ..iH  "tan  la  it  !»■  Jml|t 

Our  imperial..  *'»  "  "•|  P™  «■"»  •'»"»!  oil  row  naa  an  ■■llnna, 

then  If  t...i  are  not  .-..ii.tnr.  .1  II  I.  J...I  ..hat  v..u  -I  Id  l.n>> 

f..i  (our  ml.  return  tlie  lialane.  I..  n»  our  rap.  uae  I. .Ill  mil 
«|'r.el  a  I.  i  IIIMINU>*  al'TUOII,  It*  per  val.  In  Mil..  :.4  ,  »l  I.I.I 
Ht*l  I  I  \  I .  I  .vlllti  iK  U."--.  Al  HI  nil.  lit  i"  .  it  nl  In  SOI.,  at  ual  Mil 
Term"  Olldaya.  Deli..  I.. I  al  lour  lUllon  If  •hipped  In  la 
•  au>e  (all  alliiwl  Imn  luwiol.  or  one  half  LatreU.  Imtll  ninlalll 

M.  A.  HULBUKT  it  CO..  OMAHA,  KED 


NATIVE  SEEDS 
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AHcock's 

PLASTERS 

A  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY 

For  Pains  in  the  Back. 

Equally  effective  for  all 
sorts  of  aches  and  pains 
the  result  of  taking  cold, 
overexertion  or  strain. 

Allec£k!$  Lotion 

— Rubs  right  in. 

Something  new  and  good.  For 
rubbing  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 
put  a  plccter.  Wonderful  in  cases 
of  croup,  whooping  cough  and  all 
local  pains.  Guaranteed  to  be  an 
A-l  Liniment.    Price  50c.  a  bottle. 

Send  5  two  cent  stamps  for  sample  bottle. 
ALLCOCK  M'F'G  CO.,  274  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 

Constipation,  Biliousness,  Indigestion,  etc. 

Brantiretfcs  Pitis 

Entirely  Vegetable. 


Beauty  and  Quality 

Are  combined  in  the  1 
Old  Colony  pattern.  Note 
the  graceful  design  and  the 
simplicity  of  outline. 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

"Silver  Plate  that  Wears" 

ranks  first  in  quality  and  has 
been  best  for  over  65  years. 
Guaranteed  by  the  largest 
makers. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


BIG  Money  in  lKc 

OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lai  farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
it ;  a  teamoperatesit  and  easily  moves 
jiovtr  any  road.  Boreo  everything 
•icepthard  rock,  and  it  drills  that, 
o  toner  or  staking;  rotates  its  own 
drill.  Easy  terms;  write  for 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mfg.  Co. 
Bex  6204   Clarinda  Iowa. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Don't  Worry 

There    are    too    many    frowns    where  a 

smile  might  be, 
There  are  too  many  tears  that  are  sad 

to  see; 

There  are  too  many  hearts  that  are  not 
care-free, 
All  on  account  of  worry. 

Tender  hearts  oft'  hurt  by  cruel  tongue, 
Many  snares  in  the  paths  of  the  pure  are 
Hung; 

Many  heroes  fall  in  the  march  begun, 
But  useless  it  is  to  worry.  . 

Look  not  for  the  briars,  but  the  rost  that 
blooms; 

Let    light     foreshadow     the    depth  or 
glooms; 

Look  up,  not  down,  on  the  silent  tombs. 
And  stamp  out  the  name  of  worry. 

This  life  is  too  short  and  too  precious 
the  hours, 

And  golden  the  sunshine  that  follows  the 
showers; 

Let  us  sing  the  sweet  songs  with  glad 
voice  of  ours, 
And  never  again  shall  we  worry. 

— Ina  15.  Heath. 


FAMOUS  COLLINS 


SADDLES 


None  genuine 
With  out  the. 
Collins  stamp. 
The  same  old 
saddle  at  the 
same  old'  price, 
the  best  sad- 
dle ever  made 
and  made  by 
the  same  old 
men  that  have 
made  them 
for  25  years. 
Write  for  free 
1913  catalog. 

ALFRED  COKNISH  £  CO. 

1212  Farnam  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB 


Our  Home  Chat 

Dress  is  not  only  an  expression  of 
character,  it  heips  to  form  character, 
for  there  are  very  few  who  are  not 
more  or  less  influenced  by  wearing 
a  particularly  suitable  and  becoming 
gown  or  suit.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
the  little  girl  who  is  a  perfect  tom- 
boy in  her  rompers  and  short  skirts, 
climbing  trees,  skinning  through 
fences  and  romping  down  the  lane 
with  hair  flying?  Then  let  that  same 
girl  have  her  hair  nicely  done  up 
and  one  of  mother's  long  skirts  on; 
isn't  she  a  little  lady?  Her  man- 
ners do  credit  to  mother  herself. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  duty| 
of  every  woman  to  be  well  dressed.' 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
she  be  expensively  or  extravagantly  | 
dressed,     for    there    is    nothing  in 
poorer  taste  than  to  be  overdressed. 
But  it  does    mean    that    a  woman 
should  be  neatly    and  attractively 
dressed,  from  the  crown  of  her  head 
to  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  dressed 
to  suit  the  occasion  and  her  station 
in  life. 

The  woman  who  wears  in  her 
kitchen  a  trim  percale  of  nurse 
gingham  dress  is  well  clad,  and 
dressed  in  much  better  taste  than 
the  woman  who  sees  fit  to  ''wear 
out"  a  soiled  and  inappropriate  party 
or  "good  dress,"  which  was  intended 
for  festive  occasions.  Of  course, 
often  by  removing  superfluous  trim- 
mings and  making  over,  dresses 
may  be  adapted  to  such  uses. 

House  dresses  are  inexpensive, 
costing  less  than  a  dollar  for  ma- 
|  tcrial,  thread  and  a  bolt  of  finishing 
I  braid  for  trimming.  Being  plain, 
they  are  easily  made,  and  with  a 
good  pattern  of  the  right  size  any 
woman  can  learn  to  make  them 
neatly  and  attractively.  I  know  a 
farm  woman  who  has  earned  the 
reputation  of  dressing  exceptionally 
well  simply  because  she  has  three 
or  four  pretty  light  gingham — blue 
and  pink — dresses  for  afternoon 
wear,  and  because  she  whips  off  her 
gingham  apron  and  comes  to  the 
table  wearing  a  pretty  white  one. 
Her'  explanation  was: 

"Of  course  I  am  busy,  but  it  only 
takes  a  moment,  and  I  feel  so  much 
more  self-respecting." 

You  will  recall  in  this  connection 
that  old  Scotch  verse,  which  sums  up 


the  matter  in  the  canny  way  of  the 
Scot: 

She  dresses  aye  sae  clean  and  neat, 

Baith    decent   and  genteel; 
And  then  thei  e's  something  in  her  gait 

Makes  ony  dress  look  weel. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Children's  Playthings 

The  best  toys  for  the  little  folks 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  expen- 
sive. For  the  very  little  tots  there 
are  no  better  playthings    than  the 


Not  Afraid  of  Work 

soft  balls  and  the  rubber  toys,  and 
strings  of  empty  spools.  Small  ani 
mals  made  of  canton  flannel  are  well 
beloved,  but  they  should  be  disposed 
of  as  soon  as  they  become  soiled. 
When  the  weather  is  pleasant  most 
children  are  better  off  and  happier 
to  be  out  in  the  sunshine,  but  there 
are  so  many  days  when  outdoor  play- 
ing is  out  of  the  question. 

One  corner  of  the  living  room  or 
kitchen  should  be  given  over  to  them 
for  their  very  own  "playhouse,"  and 
where  they  may  stow  the  oftentimes 
queer  articles  dear  to  a  child's  heart. 
Boxes  of  blocks,  whether  they  are 
from  the  store  or  only  pieces  of 
smooth  wood,  are  dear  to  all  small 
people.  Give  them  something  to  do 
rather  than  hush  them  to  quiet  idle- 
ness. It  takes  but  little  to  make  a 
child  happy;  a  little  time,  a  little 
work  and  a  little  money  will  do  won- 
ders along  this  line. 

A  blackboard  and  slates  and  pen- 
cils are  a  real  need,  and  most  chil- 
dren love  to  color  all  the  pictures 
they  can  find  in  catalogues  and  pa- 
pers, with  colored  crayons.  Girls, 
of  course,  must  have  their  dolls  and 
dishes,  and  should  early  be  taught 
to  sew.  Dollies  must  have  quilts 
and  clothing.  To  some  small  neigh- 
bors of  ours  a  box  of  dominoes  and 
a  large  package  of  picture  post  cards 
have  been  an  unfailing  delight. 
Home-made  scrapbooks  are  fine,  es- 
pecially so  if  there  are  older  chil- 
dren to  help  the  smaller  ones  in  the 
making  of  them.  A  box  of  the  large 
colored  beads,  with  needles  and 
thread  to  string  them,  and  a  set  of 
sewing  cards  are  fascinating  to  chil- 


dren 4  or  5  years  old.  When  chit 
dren  become  listless  and  fretful,  and 
think  they  must  have  something  new 
to  do  or  play  with,  pack  all  theii 
older  playthings  out  of  sight.  The\ 
will  be  just  as  good  as  new  again 
some  stormy  day. 

A  chest  of  a  few  good  tools,  a 
stout  knife  and  a  ball  of  twine  is  a 
far  better  gift  for  a  boy  than  a 
wagonload  of  ready-made  toys  and 
finished  articles.  As  the  children 
grow  older  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  their  own  plaything 
Stir  up  the  boys  and  girls  to  amuse 
themselves.  Do  not  suppress  their 
imagination.  It  will  supply  all 
things  that  might  be  thought  lad  - 
ing by  older  eyes,  and  in  older 
minds.  MRS.  GILBERT. 


Little  Economies  in  Strength 

If  cake  pans  are  lined  with  para- 
fine  paper  before  pouring  in  the  hat- 
ter, sticky  pans  will  cease  to  be  a 
bugbear  at  dishwashing  time,  aud 
the  cakes  will  come  out  unbroken 
without  the  least  trouble.    Try  bak-: 
ing  a  loaf  of  cake  in  a  long  paste-  i 
board  cracker  box    (10-cent  size), 
breaking  off  the  end  flaps  aud  lining! 
with  the  parafine  paper  that  came  in 
the  box.     There  will  be  no  cake  pan 
to  wash,  little  danger  of  the  cake 
burning,  and  slices  of  just  the  right 
size  can  be  cut  crosswise  off  the  loaf. 

Newspapers  are  indispensable  as 
labor-savers.  Shallow  receptacles 
made  by  pinning  the  corners  of  a 
double  newspaper  into  box  shape 
hold  feathers,  vegetable  hulls  or  any 
garbage  to  be  discarded,  lessening 
dishwashing  considerably.  Several 
thicknesses  of  newspapers  on  top  of 
the  oil  stove  oven  keep  in  heat  and 
lessen  time  of  baking. 

An  old  couch  cushion  as  a  foct- 
rest  on  ironing  day  dispenses  with 
aching  feet. 

If  clothes  are  neatly  folded  from 
the  line  into  the  basket  the  labor  of 
ironing  is  lessened  by  half. 

In  washing  pieces  of  carpet  and 
overalls,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  some 
hand  rubbing,  save  the  knuckles  by 
using  a  small,  stiff  scrubbing  brush, 
which  will  give  just  as  good  satis- 
faction. 

Corn  may  be  "silked"  with  a 
whiskbroom  in  much  less  time  than 
it  can  be  done  with  the  fingers. 

A  large  dishpan  of  tepid  water  in 
which  cooking  utensils  may  be  im- 
mersed to  soak,  when  emptied  for  the 
table,  will  be  found  a  great  help  at 
dishwashing  time. 

Make  a  lump  of  fondant  (the  re- 
cipe for  which  is  given  in  any  good 
cook  book)  during  odd  moments, 
keeping  it  wrapped  well  in  a  damp 
cloth,  and  cakes,  doughnuts  or  cin- 
namon rolls  made  on  short  notice 
for  the  unexpected  guest  can  be 
given  a  festive  touch  by  simply 
pinching  off  a  piece  of  fondant  and 
thinning  slightly  with  a  few  drops 
of  milk  or  hot  water.  The  icing 
dries  quickly  on  the  surface,  yet 
does  not  crumble  or  become  hard. 
The  fondant  will  keep  a  week,  or 
longer. 

Saving  dimes  is  less  essential  than 
saving  human  strength,  and  a  few 
of  them  invested  in  labor-saving 
kitchen  devices  is  true  economy. 

DAISY  CANNON. 
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tactical  Styles  for  the   Home  Dressmaker 

All  the  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


y  ILLUSTRATED  here  are 
£  few  practical  designs,  all 
of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  up  by  the  home 
essmaker.  These  patterns  allow 
r  all  seams  and  are  perfect  fitting, 
ull  instructions  and  a  chart  accom- 
iny  each  pattern.  All  patterns  1ft, 
nts  each;  no  extra  charge  '  for 
jstage. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to 
rite  your  name  and  address  in  full 
ad  to  give  the  number  and  size  of 
ich  pattern  you  want,  enclosing  10 
mts  for  each  pattern. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern 
c])t.,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
malia,  Neb. 


Description  of  Patterns 
5784 — Ladies'  Dress.  This  pretty 
resa  is  just  the  thing  for  afternoon 
ear  if  made  of  serge,  cheviot  or 
nen,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of 
11-over.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  six 
ores.  The  long  or  short  sleeves  can 
e  used.  The  pattern  5784  is  cut  in 
zes  32  to  42  inches  bust  measure, 
[edium  size  requires  6%  yards  of 
6-inch  material.     Price  of  pattern, 

0  cents. 

4480 — Boys'  Russian  Dress.  The 
ussian  suit  pictured  here  is  for  the 
;al  small  boy  who  has  not  yet 
•ached  the  age  when  trousers  a/e 
orn.  The  garment  is  simple  to 
lake  with  the  closing  at  the  right 
de  of  the  front.  Chambray  or 
nen  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
he  pattern  44  80  is  cut  in  sizes  1 
id  2  years.    Medium  size  requires 

yards  of  27-inch  material.  Price 

1  pattern,  10  cents. 
578« — Ladies'    Five-Gored  Skirt. 

his  is  one  of  the  new  skirt  models, 
it  in  five  gores  and  with  the  clos- 
ig  at  the  front,  and  can  be  made 
ith  Empire  or  regulation  waistline, 
erge,  cheviot  or  broadcloth  can  be 
sed  to  make  this  skirt.  The  pat- 
■rn  5786  is  cut  in  sizes  2  2  to  30 
iches  waist  measure.  Medium  size 
squires  3Y*  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
■rlal.    Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

1S.V1 — Boys'  Russian  Suit.  The 
>at  of  this  suit  is  plain,  closing 
uite  far  over  at  the  shoulder  and 
fM  in  at  the  waist  by  a  belt.  There 
re  .small  trousers  made  without  a 
y,  which  completes  the  costume, 
uoh  materials  as  Galatea,  serge  or 
ishmere  can  be  used  to  make  this 
lit.  The  pattern  2  232  is  cut  in 
zes  1  to  7  years.  Medium  size  re- 
ulren  3  yards  of  27-inch  material, 
rice  of  pattern,  10  cents. 

."»I7H — Misses'  and  Small  Women's 
ress.  Developed  of  linen,  ser«e  or 
tievlot,  this  dress  is  Just  the  thlnu 
>r  afternoon  wear.  The  garment 
loses  at  the  front  and  is  made  with 

four-gored  skirt.  The  dreBS  Is 
lade  with  a  sailor  collar  and  turn- 
ack  cuffs.  The  pattern  5478  is  cut 
>  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  Me- 
lum  size  requires  6%  yards  of  36- 
ich  material,  with  1  Vd  yards  of  27- 
ich  contrasting  goods.  Price  of 
Bttern,  10  cents. 


Make  Money 


Growing  Potatoes 
O.  K. 
Cham* 


I'rogrnui  in  Farm  House  WiirK 
To  some  of  our  busy  readers  the 
lea  of  doing   farm   housevork  by 


program  may  seem  visionary.  It 
seems  the  unseen  hand  of  Destiny, 
with  inexorable  grip,  siezes  one  as 
she  rises  before  day  places  her  feet 
upon  a  track,  and  turns  on  a  current, 
and  in  that  track  she  runs  almost 
without  volition,  until  evening, 
when,  the  switch  being  turned  off, 
she  retires  to  rest.  The  current  is 
her  own  vitality.  Why  need  or  how 
use  a  program? 

Having  small  pleasure  in  auto- 
mat le  humanity,    i    believe  most 

women  may  had  their  work,  Instead 
of  being,  driven  by  It.  IT  they  prop- 
erly make  and  use  a  program  Sim W 
a  plan  Includ'-H  first  having  well  In 
mind  a  general  survey  of  the  year's 
work.  Taking  down  a  large  calen- 
dar, upon  the  hack  of  each  month's 
sheet  I  write  the  probable  b-adlug 
tasks  for  that  month  In  April 
liotiHecleanlng  may  be  one,  no  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  chickens,  the  gar- 


den and  the  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  In  June  also  begins  fruit 
canning,  which  continues  most  ac- 
tively through  August  and  Septem- 
ber, leaving  July  for  the  harvest. 
By  blocking  out  for  all  the  months, 
one  may  by  a  glance  later  prepare 
her  mind  to  meet  these  tasks,  and 
hold  mental  equilibrium.  Then, 
there  should  lie  a  weekly  program, 
permitting,  perhaps,  the  following 
tasks  to   fall   upon    the  days  of  the 

week  as  they  co          beginning  with 

Monday  washing,  ironing,  baking 
ami  ncrublHng,  mending  and  making 
calls,  sweeping  and  pantry  cleaning, 
with  a  ride  to  church  00  Sunday. 
Kach  evening  it  Is  wise  to  take  Home 
fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  note  the 
special  duties  of  the  dav  following 
Time  is  Knitted  by  system 

Much  of   Ihi'  executive  fatigue  of 
the  housewife  comew   from  crowding 
too   much    Into  one   dnv'n  program. 
Mits  WILBUR  KRIBTBNBON. 


Cuttora 
Planters 
Sprayers 
Diggers,  Sorters 
Descriptive  matter 
tree.  Write  for  it. 
Our  No.R2  Planter 
Is  antomatlc ;  one  m  «i>  and  team  plant  five  acre s  or 
more  a  day.  Our  No.  25  Planter  plants  abso- 
lutely 100  per  cent  correct,  •  seed  piece  to  every  h  ill. 
CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO. 
141  CHICAGO  AVENUE  HAMMOND,  INDIANA. 


Aztec  Bean 


from  seed  found 
in  jar  buried 
with  mummies 
of  a  former  age, 
in  •  preli  i  s  toric 
cliff  dwellings 
in  Verde  Valley 
Largest  ed  i  ble 
bean  known; 
world's  greatest 
drought  resist- 
er;  average 
yield  80  per  seed  a  table  luxury.  We 
control  total  1913  supply;  9  for  25c,  sil- 
ver, while  they  last. 

AZTEC   BEAN   CO.,   Prescott,  Arizona. 

Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  In  September,  sure  groi»» 
log,  big  yielding,  Beld's  Yellow 
Dent,  Johnson  Coun  y  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvennine. 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyslde  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
MeGREER  BROS.,  COBURG.  IOWA. 


,.f.  ■* 
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SEEDS 


Fire  dried  SEED  CORN 
Husked  before  the  fro^t 
dried  on  Independent 
seed  ear  racks  with  air  and  steam 
heat.  Sure  to  grow,  because  germ  is 
preserved.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  at  once 
for  Free  Catalogue  and  receive  free 
Souvenir.      Fred  Echteakimp,  B.iL,  Arlington  Nek, 


PEACH6L0W  POTATOES 

Early  Ohio*,  all  the  best  yteldere.  Pure  northern 
genuine  Red  River  stock.  Grown  from  special  heavy 
ylcldtnjr  seed,  free  from  blight  or  scab.  Guaranteed 
best  seed  stock.  Write  today  for  on '76-page  catalog, 
"Secrets  on  Potato  Growing  Double  your  yields  and 
profits.  One  customer  made  $225  an  acre.  Write 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  Box  807  CLARINDA,  IOWA 

5.000  Bushels  Seed  Corn 

From  Seed  com  Outer  ol  the  World 
Beid's  Yellow  Dent,  Silver 
Mine,    White    Cap  Yellow, 
Legal  Tender,  Blair  Yellow, 
Neb.    White    Prize,    P  -le 
of  the  North,  Blair  White. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
AYE  BROS.,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Box  3.      Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


Bird 
Book 


Stuff  Birds  And 
Animals  \gS*£SSlt  "SSS! 

Death).  Ann;   tan  skint*:  make  beautiful 
rugnand  robes.    Decorate  your  horn* 
with  your  own  trophlen.     Make  big 
money  mounting  for  other*.  Learn 
quickly  during  npare  time.  Wi  guinntM  iuc- 
c*m.   Chinwlow.    Write  today  for  KKKK II- 
1  nnt rated  book  explaining  taxidermy  and 
lowing  beautiful  mounted  bird*  and  anl 
mala,  Mon.irrh  School  of  Taxidermy 
14  Monarch  ltldi..  Omaha.  Nebr 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, issue)   of  E  V  E  it  Y 
W  o  M  A  N    HER   OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER,   Illustrating    l*  no  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garments  for 
ladles,  misses  and  ehlldren,  is  now 
ready.     To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  2T>e  book, 
post    paid,   for   •"•<•  extra;  without 
pattern.   10c.     Address  all  order:', 
for  pal  terns  und  hooKs  to 
Pattern  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  \ei>. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

pood  for  the  next  num- 
ber* of  nil  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 
Pictorial  iiaviow 

McClllft'l  MnffB«liw 
l.a 'llo.  '  WorM 


A<Hr«'i  Twentieth   Century  rtrmtr, 
Omaha.  ■•!> 
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Try  It  This  Year 

r-Hire  a  Red  River  Special- 

To  thresh  your  grain  this  jear.  ,  Vou 
will  save  more  of  your  grain  f  ju 
ever  saved  before. 

Jos.  H.  Roberts  and  fivec  *  rarm- 
ersof  Hughsville,  Mo., say:  'It  saved 
so  much  of  the  grain  that  would  have 
been  wasted  by  any  other  machine 
that  we  practically  got  our  threshing 
done  for  nothing." 

It  will  do  the  same  by  you.  We  can  send 
you  hundreds  of  testimonials  like  above 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Insist  upon 
a  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  this  year  and 

Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

The  RED  RIVER  SPECIAL  is  the  only 
Thresher  which  beats  the  gram  out  of  the 
straw  like  you  would  do  with  a  pitchfork. 

The  BigCylinder,  "theMan  Behind  the 
Gun,"  the  patented  Grate  and  Check 
Plate  and  the  Shakers  which  grain 
out  are  found  only  in  the  RED  RIVER 
SPECIAL.  All  other  kinds  expect  the 
grain  to  drop  out. 

Hire  a  Red  River  Special  this  year  and 
beat  it  out.    It  will  save  your  thresh  bill. 
Write  for  proof. 

NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

Builders  of  Threshers,  Engines  and  Oil -Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


BAND 

INSTRUMENTS 


Cornets,  $7. j5  up;  Altos,  Baritones,  Basses, 
Trombones.  Drums,  Clarinets,  Flutes,  Picco- 
los,   Saxophones,  etc. 

Our  catalogue  shows  all  the  different  in- 
struments— and  a  big  variety  including  the 
very  best  standard  makes.  It  tells  how  to 
form  a  Band  and  gives  our  low  prices  on 
everything.  We  send  our  instruments  on  SIX 
DAYS  TRIAL.  Our  liberal  monthly  payment 
purchase  plan  is  open  to  individuals  or  entire 
bands.  Instruction  Book  and  Music  free  to 
every  purchaser.  It's  easy  to  learn.  START 
NOW  and  join  the  Band  in  your  town.  Write 
today  for  our  catalogue  (free)  and  say  what 
instrument  you   play  or  would  like,  to  learn. 

If  you  have  an  old  instrument  and  want  a 
better  one,  we'll  take  the  ojd  one  at  its  fair 
value  in  exchange. 

W.  J.  DYER  &  BRO. 

Established  43  years.  Dept.  121  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Musical  Instruments. 


J 


Baseball  Outfit  FREE 


DAVC  f  ITere  Is  your 
"v  ■  w  ■  chunce  to  get 
a  fine  baseball  outfit,  consisting 
of  complete  suit,  including  shirt, 
pants,  cap  and  belt,  good  quality, 
extra  well  sewed,  or  combination 
of  big  catcher's  mitt,  fielder's 
glove,  catcher's  mask  ( extra 
strong  and  durable  )  and  rubber 
center  ball,  big  league  style,  or 
fine  chest  protector.  Will  Not 
Coat  One  Cent.  Send,  your 
name  and  we  will  send  you  8 
set  of  our  fine  pictures  to  dispose 
of  at  25  cents  each.  Send  us  the 
$2  you  collect  and  for  your 
trouble  will  send  you  outfit  as 
described.  WRITE  TODAY 
for  pictures.  No  h.'.rm  done. 
I  take  back  what  you  can't  sell. 

M.  0.  Seitz,    M8i  Chicago 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

'    In  each  town  to  rtde  and  exhibit  sample  1913 
bicycle.    Write  for  special  offer. 
inest  Guaranteed        #/)  «n  tf07 
1913  Models       Spl%*  *°  %J>«# 
iwltb  Coaster  Brakes  &  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1911   &  1912  Models  *p  7  /#.   Cf  9 
all  of  best  makes  .  .  »J»  «  '  *°  V»  *  ^ 

lOO  Second  -Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models.  ^  O  4—  <ft0 
good  as  new  *°  V»<* 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit,  pay  the  freight.  &nd  allow 

IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

v  y.  1  3  ■  ircca,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
wUay  dries,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
half  usual  prices.    DO  NOT  BUY  until  yon  get* 
our  catalogues  and  offer.    Write  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    I>ept.MlS6  CHICAGO 


12  Handy  Tools  in  1 


Automatic  Combination  Tool 

lilts  or  pulls  3  tons,  is  a  wire  siretcher  and 
splicer,  post  and  stump  puller,  vise,  clamp, 
wrench,  cider  press,  etc  Patented  automatic 
features  make  it  work  easier  and  quicker. 
Saves  cost  of  eleven  tools.  10  days  FREE 
Jrtal.  State  and  County  Agents  Wanted. 
write  todVr  for  booklet  and  exclusive  territory. 
lnUnuOa  Jack  to„  Box  160  Blosmfleld,  lad. 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 

Rules  for  Young  Writers 


Little  Miss  Tardygirl 

At  bedtime  she  sat  in  the  firelight's 
gleam, 

And  little  Miss  Tardygirl  had  a  queer 
dream. 

She  dreamed  that  she'd  turned  to  a  wee 
flower-elf, 

And  was  out  in  the  meadow  to  live  by 
herself. 

Her  breakfast  was  served  in  a  big  but- 
tercup, 

But  she  came  there  too  late,  and  a  bee 
ate  it  up! 

She  managed,  to  miss  every  thistle-down 

car 

That  went  to  the  knoll  where  the  blue- 
berries are, 
And  she  was  too  late  at  the  Toadstool 

Cafe. 

And  so  she  went  hungry  the  long  sum- 
mer day. 

At  last  it  grew  dark,  and  she  looked  for 
a  bed. 

"I'll  sleep  in  that  lily,"  she  drowsily 
said.  ; 

To  reach  it  she  climbed  up  a  grass-stalk 
so  green; 

How  soft  was  its  gold  heart,  a  bed  for 
a  queen! 

"Too  late,"  Said  the  lily,  arid  shut  her 
bud  tight, 

Leaving  poor  little  Tardygirl  out  in  the 
night.  ,.  ,  ., 

At  bedti'me  she  sat  in  the  firelight  s 
gleam, 

And  little  Miss  Tardygirl  woke  from  her 
dream. 

She  blinked  her  blue  eyes  as  she  rushed 

to    the  bed. 
"Oh,  don't  shut  it  up— I  am  coming,  she 

said.  ■ 
—Mabel    S.    Merrill    In     Youths  Com- 
panion. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Some  of  the  old  children,  like  the 
writer,  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
younger  ones  realize  what  they  are 
going  to  school  for.  Probably  most 
of  them  think  that  the  sole  purpose 
in  going  to  school  is  to  learn  from 
their  text  books  and  to  be  trained 
and  disciplined  by  their  teachers, 
•with  more  or  less  grief  on  the  part 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
that  that  is  all  the  school  is  for. 

Now,  really,  youngsters,  that  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  school  at  all. 
The  learning  and  the  discipline  are 
simply  the  means  by  which  the  real 
purpose  of  education  is  accom- 
plished. The  purpose  of  education 
is  to  train  children  for  the  activities 
of  life  that  are  before  them,  to  make 
them  self-dependent,  to  enable  them 
to  make  their  own  way,  to  fit  them 
for  the  work  that  lies  before  them 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  world  is 
full  of  jobs  actually  crying  to  be 
done,  and  the  child  that  is  best  edu- 
cated in  the  right  sense  of  education 
is  getting  qualified  to  do  some  of 
these  jobs;  and  when  he  gets 
through  with  his  education  he  will 
start  out  to  find  one  of  these  jobs 
that  needs  to  be  done,  and  proceed 
to  do  it,  because  his  education  will 
have  fitted  him  for  the  doing  of  it. 

That,  youngsters,  is  the  purpose 
of  education;  now  use  your  school 
in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  this 

result.   

(Prize  Story.) 
Benny 

By  Emelie  Hunt,  Aged  12,  Dunlap, 
la.     Original.  Red. 

"Teacher,"  called  out  Benny,  "did 
you  say  the  wavy  lines  were  seas  and 
the  fuzzy  lines  were  mountains?" 

"Yes,"  answered  teacher,  "but  you 
musn't  speak  without  permission." 

Then  for  a  while  there  was  silence. 
Miss  Shirley  did  not  scold  Benny, 
but  she  felt  like  it  many  times. 

"Did  you  say  the  wavy  lines  were 
mountains  and  the  fuzzy  lines  were 
seas?"  asked  Benny  again. 

"No,"  said  teacher,  patiently,  "but, 
Benny,  you  must  remember  not  to 
speak  without  permission." 

The  next  day  Benny  was  absent, 


Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send    stories    to   The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Paul  Vail,  Arlington,  Neb. 

BLUE— Nellie  Snyder,  Provo, 
Utah. 


and  the  next.  The  teacher  wondered 
what  was  the  matter  and  after  school 
she  walked  around  toward  the  dirty 
old  tenement  in  which  Benny  and  his 
mother  lived.  On  the  door  hung  a 
little  piece  of  crepe.  The  teacher's 
heart  stood  still.  She  rapped  and 
the  mother  answered. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "he  was  taken 
very  suddenly,  and  here  are  some 
pennies  he  saved  to  buy  you  a  flower 
with.  Will  you  take  it  and  buy  it 
for  him?." 

Miss  Shirley  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes:       i :  ;j       ♦  •  •,. 

"I  was  not  worthy  of  Benny's 
love." 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
A  Pencil's  Story 
By  Gladys  Swift,  Aged  12,  Abilene, 
Kan.  Original.  Red. 
I  am  a  pencil  and  was  made  in 
New  York  on  January  15,  1912.  My 
color  was  brown.  I  am  only  four 
inches  long,  because  a  little  boy,  with 
such  dirty,  dirty  hands,  bought  me 
and  paid  a  nickel  for  me.  He  would 
bite  my  point  off  in  order  to  get  to 
go  to  the  waste  basket  in  school  time 
and  sharpen  me.  I  was  once  six 
inches  long.  Oh,  now  I  am  falling 
down  in  the  aisle,  and  the  teacher 
sees  me. 

It  is  a  year  since  I  started  this 
story;  I  have  had  so  many  hardships 
I  have  not  been  able  to  finish.  They 
picked  me  up  from  the  floor  and  put 
me  on  the  teacher's  desk,  and  then 
sharpened  me  some  more.  My  lead 
was  broken  from  the  terrible  fall  I 
had  received.  The  teacher  went  to 
sharpen  me  as  fast  as  she  could,  but 
my  lead  would  break.  She  kept  on 
until  I  was  very  small,  and  then  she 
decided  I  was  no  good  and  I  was 
thrown  into  an  ash  pile.  Here  I  still 
am,  helpless  and  in  bad  company. 


The  Penny 

By  Irene  Hastings,  Aged  ""3,  Blair, 
Neb.     Original.  Blue. 

The  first  I  can  remember  is  that 
I  was  lying  In  the  street.  I  saw  a 
little  boy  coming  down  the  street.  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  belong  to 
him.  He  saw  ,me  and  picked  me  up 
and  carried  me  home.  He  was  very 
proud  of  me,  because  I  am  a  Lincoln 
penny,  and  I  was  the  first  Lincoln 
penny  he  had  seen.  He  showed  me 
to  his  mother  and  said: 

"Oh,  mamma,  see  what  a  pretty 
penny  I  found." 

She  told  him  to  put  me  in  his  bank 
with  some  more  of  his  money.  One 
day  he  wanted  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes, 


so  he  happened  to  get  me  along  with 
his  other  money.  I  felt  very  proud 
to  be  able  to  help  buy  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  a  little  boy.  Then  he  gave  me 
to  the  shoem?-A  and  the  shoeman  put 
me  in  a  box.  After  a  while  a  man 
took  me  with  the  rest  of  the  money 
in  the  box  to  a  large  building  and 
gave  me  to  another  man,  who  kept 
me.  My  friends  tell  me  it  is  the 
bank,  and  here  I  still  remain. 


Fun  in  a  Water  Tank 

By  Gladys  Simmons,  Aged  9,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.     Original.  Blue. 

One  time  when  I  was  small  my 
little  brother  and  I  went  out  to  the 
tank.  There  was  a  mud  hole  around 
the  tank,  so  we  thought  we  would 
wade  around  in  it.  My  little  brother 
soon  fell  down  and  got  all  muddy: 
then  mamma  came  out.  She  put  as 
in  the  tank  of  water  and  tried  to 
scare  us.  We  laughed  and  thought 
it  was  fun. 

The  next  day  we  went  out  there 
again.  We  both  fell  down  and  got 
all  muddy.  Mamma  came  out  with 
a  string  this  time  and  tied  us  to  a 
tree.  We  yelled  and  cried  until 
mamma  untied  us,  but  we  never 
went  near  the  tank  again. 


Additional  Stories 

Ked— Emma  Schleuter,  Seward,  Neb  ; 
Polly  Milburn,  Cle  Elum.  Wash.;  Robert 
Arnold,  Keota,  Okl. 

Blue— Lenore  Stolley,  Moorhead.  la: 
Viola  L.  Yielding,  Kirbyville,  Tex.;  Kitn. 
Ross,  Plainview,  Tex.;  Ethel  Speese,  Toi- 
ringtcn,  Wyo. ;  Tom  Sherman,  Cortland, 
Neb.;  Mabel  Powell,  Dawn,  Mo. 


THEY  KNOW  HOW 
To  Feed  Children  and  Get  Good 
Results 


There  are  more  nervous  persons 
made  so  by  undigested  food  lying  in 
the  stomach  than  the  average  Infii- 
vidual  would  suppose. 

If  food  remains  undigested  in  the 
stomach  it  begins  to  ferment,  set  up 
gas  and  a  large  portion  is  thus  con- 
verted into  poison. 

That's  why  imperfectly  digested 
food  may,  and  often  does,  cause  irri- 
tation of  the  nerves  and  stupor  of 
the  mind — brain  and  nerves  are 
really  poisoned. 

"My  daughter  had  complained  I  r 
some  time  of  a  distressed  feeling  in 
the  stomach  after  eating,  which  set 
me  thinking  that  her  diet  was  not 
right,"  writes  an  anxious  and  intelli- 
gent mother. 

"She  had  been  fond  of  cereals,  but 
had  never  tried  Grape-Nuts.  From 
reading  the  account  of  this  pie- 
digested  food  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  try  Grape-Nuts  for  her  cas>: 

"The  results  were  really  wonder- 
ful. The  little  brain  that  seemed  at 
times  unable  to  do  its  work  too'v  on 
new  life  and  vigor.  Every  mornitu' 
now  before  going  to  school  she  eati 
the  crisp  little 1  morsels  and  is 
completely  and  entirely  well;  she 
seems  to  have  a  new  lease  on  life  - 
no  more  distress  in  the  stomach,  nor 
headache,  but  sound  and  well  every 
way."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co  , 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  book. 
"The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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e  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
ich  week.  Mail  your*  to  Daffydll 
aitor,  Twentieth   Century  Farmer. 

"IRST  PRIZE  —  Edda  Snyder, 
»vo,  Utah:  If  Anna  Held  four 
s  and  John  Drew  four  kings,  how 
eh  would  Nat  Goodwin? 


SECOND  PRIZE  —  Grace  Van 
uten,  Route  7,  Corning,  la.:  Said 
ginia  to  Carolina,  "How  much 
»s  Cleveland,  O.?" 


\agusta  Noehrn,  St.  Libory,  Neb. 
[f  the  moon  wanted  to  sleep, 
aid  the  sky  rocket? 


in  a  very  high  degree  astonishing 
electric  and  magnetic  power,  says 
The  Christian  Herald.  The  hand 
that  breaks  a  leaf  from  it  receives 
instantly  a  shock  equal  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  conductor  of  an 
inductive  coil.  At  a  distance  of 
thirty  yards  a  .magnetic  needle  is  af- 
fected by  it.  The  energy  of  this 
singular  force  varies,  but  it  is  most 
powerful  when  the  sun  is  hottest, 
and  in  times  of  storms  its  intensity 
increases  in  striking  proportion.  One 
never  by  any  chance  sees  a  bird  or 
an  insect  on  the  electrical  plant.  Na- 
ture seems  to  wr.rn  them  that  they 
would  find  their  death. 


Ethel  Houter,  Okeene,  Okl.:  If 
1  worked  in  a  United  States  hospi- 
,  would  you  rather  have  the  job 
Lansing,  Michigan  or  Wheeling, 
;st  Virginia? 

tvill  Anderson,  Blencoe,  la. — If 
:  first  lady  of  the  land  refused  to 
ve  wine,  would  the  cabinet  maker, 
1  would  the  anti-liquor? 


Mrs.  Dan  Chase,  Fort  Crook,  Neb. 
X  the  great  writers  had  a  race, 
uld  Charles  Dar-win? 


An  Blectrical  Tree 
Scientists  tell   us  that  there  has 
n  discovered  in  the  forests  of  In- 
a  strange  plant  which  possesses  I 


"Can  You  Keep  a  Secret 


The  Mind  of  a  Sea  Anemone 


Almost  every  visitor  to  the  sea- 
st  has  seen  sea-anemones  grow- 

among  the  rocks.  At  low  tide 
y  look  like  reddish-brown  lumps 
the  stones-;  at  high  tide  the  top 
the  lump  expands  and  waves  a 
iged  crown  about  in  the  currents 
t  are  produced  as  the  waves 
ch  the  rock-encircled  pool.  These 
Fitures  are  not  plants,  but  ani- 
ls, although   they  are  rooted  to 

spot  and  look  as  if  they  might 
a  kind  of  seaweed.  Few  would 
pect  them  of  possessing  minds," 
s  the  Youth's  Companion. 
Yet  the  proof  of  the  existence 
i  mind  in  a  sea-anemone,  as  in  a 
Id,  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  can 
f:n  it  something.  It  is  easy  to 
1  tbe  sea-anemone  by  dropping 
it  of  animal  matter,  say  a  bit  of 
shed  snail,  on  the  expanded 
ige;  the  anemone  folds  itself  in, 

when  it  expands  again  the  food 

dlsapeared  Into  the  interior, 
v  various  experimenters  have 
id  dropping  upon  the  fringe 
es  of  M>ft  paper  soaked  in  f|  h 
:e,  and  these  the  sea-anemones 
first  swallow  as  readily  as  they 
lid  more  nourishing  material. 
:  after  a  few  experiences  of  this 
t  the  animal  no  longer  swallows 

paper  ball,  but  allows  it  to  float 
leeded  off  the  tentacles.  On  the 
er  hand,  it  seizes  a  bit  of  real 
d  as  eagerly  as  ever. 
Some  of  the  men  who  first  made 
t  experiment  with  the  sea-ane- 
ne  thought  its  conduct  might  be 
i  to  fatigue.  The  paper  soaked 
fish  Juice,  they  argued,  does  not 


excite  the  animal  as  strongly  as  ac- 
tual fish  meat  does,  and  when  the 
sea-anemone  is  fatigued  by  the  re- 
peated act  of  swallowing  it  required 
the  stimulus  of  real  meat  to  provoke 
it  to  activity. 

"Some  English  observers,  how- 
ever, have  shown  that  this  is  not 
the  true  explanation.  They  fed  the 
sea-anemone  paper  soaked  in  food 
juice  once  every  twenty-four  hours. 
This  gave  the  animal  plenty  of  time 
to  rest  between  its  swallowing  exer- 
tions. After  somewhat  less  than  a 
week  the  sea-anemone  refused  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  the 
imitation  food,  although  it  took  the 
genuine  thing  eagerly.  It  really 
appeared  to  have  learned  the  dif- 
ference. 

"Moreover,  some  of  the  earlier 
experimenters  found  that  when  one 
part  of  the  fringe  of  tenaclei;  had 
been  educated  they  could  deceive  an- 
other part  of  the  fringe  as  easily  as 
ever.  This  would  seem  to  mean 
that  if  the  animal  has  a  mind  at  all, 
It  must  have  different  minds  for  Its 
different  parts.  lint  the  English 
scientists,  Klenre  and  Walton,  found 
that  the  learning  of  one  part  of  the 
fringe  did  affeci  the  other  parts,  al- 
though! the  effect,  was  transferred 
rather  slowly  frojn  one  part  of  the 
animal  to  another.  The  untrained 
portions  of  the  fringe  would  accept 
the  Imitation  food  oner-  or  twice 
after  the  trained  portions  had  re- 
fused It;  but  after  that  no  part  of 
the  animal  would  take  Hie  paper 
balls.  The  whole  sea-anemone  had 
been  educated  It  forgot,  however, 
after  six  or  len  days." 


Begin  right  by  choos- 
ing a  reliable  engine 


P^^Sftvernon^y'to  b 

right  at  the  start.    There  is  no  economy  in  putting  a 

heaply  made  engine  <  i  your  farm,  because  it  is  sure  to  prove  unsatis- 
factory and  a  costly  piece  of  machinery  in  the  end.    While  you  are  about 
it,  why  not  get  the  best.    The  engine  that  has  been  proved  by  thousands 
of  business  farmers  to  be  a  source  of  economy  and  satisfaction.  Buy  an 

"INGECO"  Farm  Engine 

The  most  moderate  priced  high  grade  engine  on  the  market.  Simple 
struction — easy  to  operate — quick 
to  start — economical  of  fuel — reli- 
able in  service  and  on  the  job  at 
all  times,  "ingeco"  Engines  are  made 
to  last,  and  they  do.  It  is  the  en- 
gine that  means  complete  serv- 
ice and  satisfaction. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  types 
from  l^ito  60  h.  p.  Portable, 
Semi-portable,  Stationary, 
A  letter  will  bring  catalog  and 
convincing  reasons  why  the  "Ingeco* 
is  the  engine  tor  you,  also  nearest  | 
dealer's  name. 

Intarnatlonal  Oat  Engine  Co. 

158  Holthoff  PI.,  Cudahy.Wls. 
(Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


Must 
Suit 

You/ 


Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed— no  catches  nor  technicali- 
ties in  our  guarantee.    Your  engine 
'must  satisfy  you  or  you  don't  keep  it.  "Your 
'good  will  means  our  success."    That's  the  prin- 
cipal that  built  our  business. 


LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  Engines 

have  the  new  Lauson  Gear-Driven  Magneto,  which  eliminates  all 
batteries.  Built  into  the  engine — won't  wear  out.  Throws  a  big,  hot 


spark  that  never  weakens.  Starts  Easily. — The 
Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turn- 
ning  over.    Requires  no  cranking.  Positively 
frost  proof.    Low  fuel  consumption  —  high 
efficiency.  Case-hardened  and  ground  wear- 
ing parts  practically  eliminates  wear  and 
1  breakage.  Write  ftr  catalog  stating  power  re- 
|  quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 

iThe  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

204  N.  W.  Street, 
New  Holstein,  Wis. 
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1  to  100  H.  P 
All  Types 


"Shipped 
'  quick  from 
all  transfer  , 
points. 


Beautify^ Protect^  Most  Sacred  Spot 


Harmonious  Beauty  and  Permanent  Protection  are  Combined  in 

Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  and  Entrance  Arches. 

Special  prices  to  x  Placed  around  the  community  burying  ground  they 
Churches  and  Cerne-  T  arc  an  expression  of  remembrance  and  levotion  by  (he  living  and  give 
tery  Ass'n's.        v=* GlO the  last  resting  place  of  loved  ones  a  well-kept  appearance. 

Built  lo  last,  of  heavy  galvanized  wire,  in  various  ornamen 
•  tal  patterns.  Are  cheaper  than  wood  and  much  more  orna- 
.~  mental   Designed  for  puhlicparks  and  private  grounds. 
I**-—  .  Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog. 

igP&'Kru.  Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Dept.  82  WaukcRan.III. 


You  have  the  spoons;  now  get  the  forks! 


Ki-Kiilnllon  hI/.c  talile  fork.     Full  length  7%  Indies. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  hnH  been  giving  :iwny  han  'some 
Wm.  Rogers  K-  Soii'h  silver  teaspoons.  Korku  of  the  same  pkttSm 
have  now  heen  obtained.  HeciuiHe  of  the  extra  expense  in  handling 
the  forkH,  ami  in  getting  the  dcHigns,  the  price  lor  mnillng  Is  "JO 
cents.  You  may  still  get  the  spoons,  each,  for  In  cents*.  Complete 
your  net  of  Hpoons,  and  alHo  ge(  (he  forks  Start  now 
I'se  coupon  below. 

If  you  wIhIi  n  Hpoon  send  In 
rents  and  addrosn. 

IddMM  Sil  \  er»  are  Ocpii  i  t  ineiil 


001  POH 
PI  AM  Hend  my  fork  to 


Name  

AdtlreRH  

Enclosed  find  20  cent!  tO  pay 
for  postage  anil  packing. 


Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 


(i\i  \  it  \. 


— 'i 
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No  horse  with 
a  Spavin, 
Splint,  Curb, 
R 1 n  sbo n  e , 

.  jy  Growth  or  Sprain,  can  do  himself  justice. 
Often  these  ailments  put  a  horse  out  of  commission. 
Thousands  of  farmers  and  horsemen  have  been 
keeping  their  horses  sound  by  using  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure— the  old  reliable,  safe  remedy.  'Ve 
have  many  letters  like  these  to  prove  It. 
Wm.  Lncciarone,  Hubbard,  Ohio,  writes: 
I  have  a  horse  that  had  a  sore  leg  for  about  two 
weeks  and  could  not  get  cured.  One  day  one  of  my 
neighbors  told  me  that  Kendall's  Snavln  Cure  would 
be  a  good  remedy.  So  I  got  a  bottle  and  it  saved  me 
a  horse.  I  will  never  be  without  Kendall's  Spavin 
(3ure  In  my  stable. 

KENDALL'S 

Spavin  Cure 

keeps  the  horses  working— making  money  In  the 
field  instead  of  "eating  their  heads  off."  It  acts 
quickly,  leaves  no  scars  or  blemishes  and  costs 
little.  Don't  risk  experiments  with  unknown,  un 
tried  brands  when  Kendall's  costs  no  more  (often 
less.) 

Be  ready  for  any  emergency.  Keep  a  bottle  of 
Kendall  s  In  the  barn.  Then  if  anything  should 
lame  your  horse  you  can  apply  It  quickly  and  save 
big  money  as  others  have  done  and  are  doing.  Tear 
this  advertisement  out  to  remind  you  to  get  Ken- 
■  lull's  Spavin  Cure  next  time  you  go  to  town. 

Priced  per  bottle— 6  bottles  €5.  Ask  druggist 
for  free  book  "Treatise  on  the  Horse"  or  write 
direct  to  us. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Company 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A.  il3 


New  Principles  In  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,    ventilation  and 
moisture.  Tbe  Mandy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, simple,  easy  to  operate.   No  chance  for  mistakes, 
■imply  follow  plain  rules.    Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  and 
Lee's  famous  Gerniozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Esg  Maker. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY, 
1133  Barney  Street*  Omaha,  Neb* 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys.  Hardy,  northern 
raised,  pure  bred,  of  finest  plumage.  Fowels, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  lowest  prices.  Amer- 
ica's greatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4c  for  large, 
fine  19th  Annual  Catalog  and  Poultry  Book. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  812,  Mankato,  Minn. 
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Price 

Less  Than 

^io 


ft 


Freight  ] 
paid  East  oil 
Rockies  —  I 
That  Far  It 
Vou  Live  Beyond. 


QUICK! 

Get  Johnson's  Book 

It  tells  so  many  lacis  not  Jound  in  other 
books  that  you  need  it,  no  matter  which 
others  you  have.  Home  made,  home 
printed,  plain  and  practical  from  cover  to 
cover.    Tells  about  the 

OLD  TRUSTY 

Incubator — over  400,000  in  use — all  sold  on 
"30  to  90  days'  iree  trial,  10  year  guarantee- 
direct  from  factory.  Price  less  than  $10. 
Write  to  Johnson  and  read  his  book— then  select 
your  incubator. 

JOHNSON,  INCUBATOR  WIN,  Clay  Center.  Nab. 


Queries  and  Responses  of  Interest 
to  Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 
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.55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

MO-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all 


in^ot  Rockies). 


..  over; 

best  copper  tank  ;  nursery,  self-reg- 
ulating. Best  HO-chick  hot-water 
brooder.  $4.85.  Ordered  together 
$11.50.  FreightF 
No  machines  a£^ 
any  price  are 
better.  Satisfaction  guarantcd. 
Write  lorbook  today  orsendprice 
now  and  Save  time.  Jim  Rohan,  Prts.  4^£M^ft% 

Belle  Citylncubatc  Co.,Boi  W.RaciBe^fe*3** 


/— — »NE  of  the  questions  asked  of 
I  I  late  relates  to  the  hatching 
hmnnfl  of  turkeys  by  means  of  the 
yffigay  incubator.  It  can  be  done 
by  one  who  knows  how  to  success- 
fully hatch  chicken  eggs  by  an  incu- 
bator; the  beginner  should  never 
risk  anything  so  precious  as  turkey 
eggs.  If  one  is  in  the  turkey  busi- 
ness in  a  large  way,  then,  by  all 
means,  learn  to  hatch  by  the  incu- 
bator; otherwise,  use  hens,  or  the 
mother  that  laid  the  eggs.  If  you 
use  the  turkey  hen,  give  her  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  eggs  to  brood, 
and  not  more  than  twenty-five  to 
care  for  if  the  poults  come  off  early, 
but  if  the  weather  is  fine  when  the 
poults  are  hatched  and  summer  is 
at  hand,  the  turkey  hen  can  take 
care  of  at  least  ten  more.  It  is 
best,  if  using  chicken  hens,  to  not 
give  even  a  large  hen  over  nine  tur- 
key eggs  to  hatch.  The  litlte  fel- 
lows get  very  lousy  with  chicken 
hens  because  the  mother  leads  them 
into  infested  places.  Begin  from 
the  start  to  look  for  lice,  though 
often  these  pests  do  not  begin  to  get 
in  their  work  until  the  poult  is  from 
3  to  4  weeks  old,  and  then  you  may 
judge  something  else  is  putting  it 
blind  and  lame,  then  out  of  exist- 
ence, besides  lice,  when  all  the  time 
it  is  lice  sucking  the  life  out  of  it. 
Never  allow  them  to  come  to  the 
pale  comb  and  drooping  wing  con- 
dition, for  if  you  do,  though  you  kill 
the  lice,  the  poult  dies  anyway.  Don't 
trust  to  vermin  powders  unless  you 
know  they  kill  lice  for  sure — too 
many  of  these  do  not  kill  all  the  lice. 
Trust  to  pure  lard  or  sweet  oil;  this 
kills  the  lice.  Never  use  kerosene 
in  the  oil;  there  isn't  the  slightest 
need  for  risking  the  poult's  life 
when  pure  grease  kills  the  lice  as 
quickly  as  kerosene,  and  does  not 
hurt  the  poult.  Remember,  the  lice 
gather  thickest  in  the  quill  feathers 
of  the  wings  and  under  the  throat. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHINf 

MJI  From  21  Leading  Varieties  of  Chickens.  V# 
AYE  BROS.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
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Pure-Bred 

Chickens. Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  V>ok 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER.  Box  58   Mankato.  Minn. 


J)EATIt 


Kills  Pocket  Gophers. Ground 
Squirrels,  Prairie  Dogs,  Kan- 
garoo Rats,  Ground  Hogs, etc. 
Endorsed  by  experimental 
Stations.  1.400  tablets,  11.25, 
trial  size  50c  prepaid  War- 
ranted. Booklet  free.  Ask 
your  druggist  or  send  direct 
F.  D.  CHEMICAL  CO.,         FT.  DODGE,  IOWA 

Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


for  Liie  hen  all  of  the  main  body 
feathers  are  silver  in  color,  each 
feather  bordered  about  with  black. 
The  hackle  of  the  hen  is  black,  each 
feather  bordered  with  white;  tail 
feathers  and  fluff  are  dark.  For 
the  male  the  hackle  consists  of  long, 
black  feathers,  bordered  with  white, 
the  body  feathers  silver,  edged  with 
black.  The  Silver  must  grow  in 
favor  instead  of  disappear. 


Silver  Wyandotte 

A  reader  asks  about  the  Silver 
Wyandotte,  and  wants  to  know  if  it 
is  one  of  those  breeds  that  boom  for 
a  while,  then  sink  nearly  into  ob- 
livion, as  have  Jersey  Blues,  Domin- 
iques,  Erminites,  etc.  The  Wyan- 
dotte, as  an  American  breed,  in  all 
of  its  varieties,  has  come  to  stay. 
Certain  varieties  seem  to  lead  in  this 
breed,  the  White  and  Silver  being 
two  of  these.  Up  to  1870  the  Wyan- 
dottes  were  attracting  very  little  at- 
tention. The  first  Wyandottes  were 
really  the  Buffs,  and  before  the  lat- 
ter '60s  these  were  called  Seahright 
Cochins,  and  were  descended  from  a 
cross  between  a  Bantam  and  a  Buff 
Cochin.  This  cross,  because  of  its 
peculiarity,  seems  to  lend  itself  eas- 
ily to  the  producing  of  many  varie- 
ties of  the  Wyandotte  or  Seabright 
Cochin.  Dark  Brahmas  and  Silver- 
Spangled  Hamburgs,  introduced,  has 
greatly  helped  in  the  making  of  some 
of  the  varieties,  and  one  of  the  first 
of  these  was  the  Silver  Wyandotte. 
Its  record  as  a  prize  winner  in  the 
world's  laying  contests  will  keep  it 
from  extinction,  and  its  beauty  will 
further  save  it.  In  color  it  is  not 
all  silver;   it  is  really  Silver-Laced, 


Breeding  Up  the  Flock 
Breeding  up  the  flock  is  another 
question  suggested  for  an  answer. 
Breeding  up  means  breeding  up  to 
some  pure-bred  variety.  It  is  safer, 
of  course,  to  breed  up  to  one  that 
has  been  long  established;  you  get 
fewer  culls  in  such  cases — for  in- 
stance, White  Wyandottes,  or  any  of 
the  older  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Brahmas,  Coch- 
ins, etc.  It  is  best  to  start  directly 
with  the  pure-bred,  but  often  farm- 
ers feel  that  they  do  not  care  to  go 
to  the  extra  expense,  and  prefer  to 
build  up  their  own  breed  of  hens. 
To  do  this  successfully  means,  first, 
a  selection  of  your  largest,  strongest, 
best  marked  hens  of  the  breed  you 
wish  to  build.  These  hens  may  be 
simply  scrub  hens  of  the  variety 
chosen;  you  cannot  build  a  breed  by 
introducing  a  Barred  Rock  male  into 
a  flock  of  white,  black  or  red  hens, 
though  I  have  known  persons  to  try 
this  foolish  thing.  The  hens  always 
must  have  the  markings  and  some 
of  the  pure-bred  blood  of  the  sire  to 
be  introduced.  To  breed  up  quick- 
est requires  new  male  blood  each 
year  of  the  best  kind,  and  the  saving 
over  of  the  very  best  of  the  pullets 
each  year.  With  this  buy  some  set- 
tings of  eggs  from  pure-bred  yards 
In  buying  each  year  pure-bred  males 
it  isn't  necessary  to  buy  high-scoring 
birds,  but  buy  from  some  breeder 
that,  while  he  sells  you  cheap  birds 
gives  you  birds  that  are  well  marked 
for  color  and  size. 


Any  Kind  of  a  Free  Trial 
You  Want— On  Any 
Great  Western 

Cream  Separator 

f  We  will  arrange  to  let  yemhave  a  Great  ^ 
~  Western  Cream  Separator  on  any  A 
felnd  of  a  trial  you  waut.  Test  tbe  Great  Western  Bide 
by  side  with  any  other  separator.  Try  tiiem  both 
on  any  kind  of  milk— warm,  cold  or  stale.  See  how 
much  better  the  Great  Western  Is  in  jevery  way. 
Then  decide.  We  know  that  the  Great  Western 
beats  them  all.  ComT>»^:sGii  willproveltto,/Ott.  You 
are  safe  in  tr,      or  buying  a  Great  Western.  Our 

S  Year  Guarantee 

protects  yon  absolutely.  Write  us.  Let  us  send 
you  our  book  so  you  can  read 
upon  butter  rat  facts  and 
cream  separator  profits. 
Head  about  the  many  fea- 
tures that  make  the  Great 
Western  pay  enough  more 
than  any  other  separator 
to  pay  for  Itself  quick.  15.00 
to  $16.00  more  on  each  cow 
every  year.  You  should  in- 
vestigate now  even  it  you 
have  a  separator. 

Our  Book 

FREEs 

methods    of  separating— 
—gives  results  of  extensive 
experiments  and  proves 
Great  Western  supe- 
riority In  many  ways. 
Mall  postal  now— don't 
decide  on  any  machine 
till  our  book  00016*. 

ROCK  ISLAND  PLOW  CO* 

386C  Second  Ave.  Rock  Island, I1L 


Poultry  Paragraphs 

If  you  find  the  chicks  with  tight, 
heavy-looking  yellow  lumps  at  the 
corners  of  their  mouths,  and  at  the 
base  of  the- tongue,  you  may  rightly 
conclude  that  these  chicks  have  been 
picking  up  some  roup  germs.  For 
a  wonder,  though,  great  numbers  of 
these  chicks  survive  the  trouble. 

Closely  watch  the  fluffs  of  the  lit- 
tle chicks.  Every  time  you  go  to 
feed  each  flock  up  to  the  time  they 
are  2  weeks  old,  anyway,  notice  if 
the  fluff  is  bushy  and  clean,  for  the 
moment  the  white  diarrhea  shows 
its  first  signal  it  shows  it  right  here. 
It  may  only  show  drawn  and  wet  at 
first;  no  matter,  get  it  away  from 
the  flock  instantly. 


The  Dorking  is  the  oldest  domes- 
tic fowl  in  existence.  You  couldn't 
find  the  name  of  the  man  in  histor- 
ical treatise  nowadays  that  perfected 
the  Dorking.  And  yet  very  few  of 
the  great  popular  laying  strains  made 
in  the  last  few  years  will  beat  this 
old  five-toed  breed  very  far  when  it 
comes  to  the  yearly  output  of  eggs, 
and  none  will  beat  it  as  an  exclusive 
table  fowl. 


make 
turning  easy 


Self-Supporting 
Tile  Roof 
Simplest  and 
Strongest 
In  the 
World 


Dead  Air  Space 
Tile  Wall- 
Smooth 
Inside 
Sur- 
face 


SILO 


Exclusive  Patented  Features 

WALL— Only  Silo  having  double  dead  air 
space  wall  in  which  tile  are  curved  to  fit 
circle.  This  makes  smooth  inside  surface, 
permitting  ensilage  to  settle  readily.  Tila 
thoroughly  vitrified,  of  uniform  color.  Pat- 
ent grooves  insure  thin  tight  mortar  joint, 
with  only  half  the  amount  of  mortar,  yet 
much  stronger  than  ordinary  silo  joints. 
ROOF—  Self-supporting:— no  forms,  rafters 
or  gauges  required.  All  reinforcing  and 
mortar  fully  protected  from  weather.  Dead 
air  space  prevents  heat  radiation.  Oar  vit- 
rified hollow  silo  tile  are  absolutely  water- 
proof and  more  durable  than  stone.  Any 
mason  can  roof  your  silo  with  them. 

Write  today  for  our  book,   "Clay  Pro* 
ducts  for  Permanent  Farm  Buildings." 
It's  intensely  interesting.   Sent  FREE! 

Adel  Clay-  Products  Co. 
Mfrs.  of  Add  Tile  Granary  and  th* 
Famous  Adel  Tile  Corn  Crib. 
Dept.  4      Adel,  Iowa. 


r 


un 


Send  us  your  name  and  ad 
dress  at  once  for  your  copy 
Learn  about  the  silo  door  yon 
can  open  and,  close  with  one 
arm.  Most  convenient,  and 
safest.  Lets  you  keep  silo  door 
closed  airtight  protecting  your 
silage  all  year  around. 

The  Hinge  Door 

(Copyrighted) 

and  Lansing  Silos 

Your  choice  of  two  famous 
makes.  Hinge  door  has  safe 
ladder— aJl  steel  door  frame- 
strong  anchor  base— Billet  steel 
hoops— dozens  of  big  features. 
Catalog  tells  all.  Write  today,  f 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Offices.Lincoln.Neb. 

t  Lansing,  Mlob.    Mirrvllle,  Mo.    Minneapolis.  Minn, 
k  Rnplde.  In     East  bl.  Louie,  111.    Top.kn.Ku.  Islington,  Ky. 
iDenrer,  Col  Spokane,  Wnsb.     Wnu  Dept.  34  Acrre:  Offtt*. 


MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 


SILOS  Cast 


Construction  is  right,  material 
is  right.  Only  silo  made  with  full- 
lenpih,  structural  steel  door  frame 
heavily  galvanized  after  the  riveting.  Not 
acrevice  exposed  to  rust.  Choice  of  seven 
kinds  of  wood.  Inflexible  guarantee.  We 
prepay  freight.  Catalog  shows  many  more 
fine  points,  write  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  16. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  No.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


fSgt  Chickens  Healthy  with  Gennikil 

(the  Great  Roup  and  white  Diarrhoea  Remedy) 

g^"  AYE  BROS.  B03x  Blair,  Nebraska 


Lockstitch  Awl  sews  shoes,  harness,  rugs,  J*^,39',?*^ 
with  lockstitch  like  sewing  machine.  60ceach.-lorn.uj 
Waxed  Thread  free.  Stamps  taken.-  Snop  lor  openi* 
W.  A.  MacKenzie,  271  Lloyd  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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TWENTIETH    CENT  UK  V  FAKMKK 


lorn  Silage  Lxcellent  Ration 

for  Both  Horses  and  Mules 


-  _^  VtliN  silage  as  a  part  ration 
f.  I  tor  horses  is  not  new,  but 
ESB531  has  been  used  by  farmers 
and  breeders  for  many 
ears.  The  need  for  an  economic 
•ation  for  horses  is  greater  now  than 
t  has  been  in  the  past.  High-priced 
orage  and  grain,  with  advanced,  land 
alues,  demand  greater  economy  in 
ceding. 

The  question  as  to  the  use  of  corn 
ilage  for  feeding  horses  can  be  best 
nswered  by  reviewing  some  of  the 
xperiments  and  tests  conducted 
long  this  line  of  work. 

In  Bulletin  No.  117  of  the  Penn- 
ylvania  Experiment  station,  Prof. 
V.  A.  Cochel  gives  the  results  of  a 
orse-feeding  test  where  silage  was 
ompared  with  hay  and  other  forage, 
a  this  test  twenty-one  horses  were 
sed  and  the  experiment  was  so 
lanned  that  comparisons  could  be 
learly  and  fairly  made.  The  result 
f  the  test,  briefly  told,  can  be 
nmmed  up  as  follows: 

'The  horses  fed  silage  as  a  por- 
on  of  their  ration  consumed  less 
rain,  made  their  gains  at  a  lesser 
jrt  per  pound,  were  sleeker  and  bet- 
?r  finished  than  those  fed  on  rations 
ot  containing  silage." 

In  this  test  they  noted  that  silage 
juld  be  fed  in  amounts  varying 
om  five  to  twenty  pounds  per  day. 
hey  recommended  silage  free  from 
lould  and  made  from  corn  fairly 
ell  matured.  They  also  advised 
gainst  feeding  horses  large  quanti- 
es  of  silage,  especially  after  coming 
1  from  heavy  work  when  they  are 
1  a  heated  condition. 

The  Michigan  Experiment  station 
as  been  feeding  horses  for  many 
?ars  on  silage  and  favors  its  use,  es- 
erially  for  horses  not  at  heavy 
ork.  In  a  test  made  some  years 
go  with  seven  teams  of  work  horses, 
ne  horse  of  each  team  was  fed  hay 
rid  grain,  while  the  other  receievd 
nail  amounts  of  hay  and  grain,  with 
bout  fifteen  pounds  of  corn  silage, 
hese  teams  were  doing  moderate 
ork.  The  experiment  lasted  for 
velve  weeks  and  the  following  re- 
ilts  were  noted: 

The  silage-fed  horses  showed  an 
verage  gain  of  five  pounds  per  head, 
esides  the  increase  in  body  weight, 
le  drivers  noted  that  the  silage-f*d 
orses  worked  fully  as  well  and  did 
ot  appear  to  be  any  softer  than 
lose  not  receiving  silage.  The 
lage-fed  horses  showed  a  better 
nish  and  sleeker  coats. 

Mr.  Shaw  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Kan  . 
act  for  many  years  been  fpediun 
oraes  and  mules  on  silage.  He  r< 
ortn  splendid  results  and  founts 
irn  Rllage  one  of  the  best  horse 
ieda  he  has  ever  tried.  With  the 
irge  numbers  he  has  been  feeding, 
1»  data  is  certainly  valuable  He 
as  been  feeding  from  thirty  to  forty 
ead  of  colts  and  mares  each  year, 
eaides  a  number  of  mules.  His  ra- 
on  is  made  up  of  corn  silage  and 
Ifalfa  hay,  the  principal  part  being 
lage. 

The  horse-importing  firm  of  Wat- 
Hi,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelley  has  for 
le  last  year  been  feeding  to  its  fine 
nported  draft  stallions  a  ration  of 
Jrn  silage.    They  feed  from  six  to 


twelve  pounds  per  head  per  day,  and 
have  emptied  one  silo  and  are  start- 
ing the  second.  Mr.  Burkett,  the 
foreman,  has  been  caring  for  im- 
ported horses  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  reports  he  Has  never  fed  a  bunch 
of  horses  with  better  results. 
He  has  noted  in  particular  the  good 
gains  and  fine  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals receiving  silage.  The  horses 
have  been  entirely  free  from  ail- 
ments of  any  kind,  their  coats  are 
sleek  and  there  is  a  freshness  and 
finish  to  the  animals  which  is  better 
than  he  has  ever  seen.  Many  of 
these  horses  are  extremely  valuable, 
but  the  members  of  the  firm  count 
they  are  running  no  risk,  provided 
they  feed  good  silage,  and  certainly 
the  cost  of  the  ration  is  greatly  re- 
duced. 

Among  the  thousands  of  silo  own- 
ers in  the  United  States  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  great  majority  are  using 
silage  as  a  part  ration  for  their 
horses.  Many  farmers  in  the  east 
who  have  had  silos  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  report  most  favorably 
on  the  use  of  this  great  feed.  Es- 
pecially do  they  recommend  silage 
for  growing  colts  and  mares  with 
colt,  and  for  horses  during  the  win- 
ter months,  when  they  work  short 
hours. 

It  is  self-evident  that  horses  doing 
heavy  work  need  a  condensed  ration, 
especially  when  they  have  but  a 
short  time  for  feeding.  For  this 
reason  large  rations  of  silage  to 
work  horses  are  not  recommended. 
As  silage  is  a  watery  feed,  bulky  in 
nature  and  succulent  like  grass,  it 
should  be  given  as  grass. 

Considering  the  data  already  at 
hand,  we  can  conclude  that  corn 
silage  is  an  excellent  ration  for 
horses,  economic  in  character  and 
wholesome  in  use.  By  using  good 
judgment,  the  horse  feeder  will  make 
no  error  and  will  be  better  off  finan- 
cially if  he  adopts  the  silo. 

JOHN  BOWER. 


An  Indication  of  Success 
A  man  who  was  traveling  from 
Ohio,  through  the  central  states  to 
Montana,  said  that  wherever  he  no- 
ticed a  silo  on  a  farm  the  farm 
buildings  were  in  good  shape.  It 
made  him  believe  that  the  man  who 
had  the  silo  was  a  live  stock  farmer. 
Live  stock  farming  is  permanent 
farming  and  is  an  indication  of  suc- 
cess. 

(  o-Opei  a(  ive  I'liichasilig 

The  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress, which  proposed  to  investigate 
the  rural  credit  system  In  Europe 
with  a  view  to  adapting  them  to 
American  conditions,  has  been 
obliged  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  Its 
work  so  as  to  Include  |  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  eo-operativ'c  purchas- 
ing organizations,  co-operative  and 
munleipnl  mnrketn,  where  fmner.A' 
produce  Is  sold  to  agents  at  a  fixed 
commisHlon,  the  entire  balance  cf 
the  proceeds',  going  to  the  farmer 
direct,  and  co-operative  aHsnciations 
for  parking  and  distributing  farm 
products 


CULVERTS 


TANKS 


SILOS 


Roofing  s  Siding 


PITTSBURGH 


Every  Farmer 

Should  Know 

what  material  is  going  into  his  Culverts, 
Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing  and  Siding.  Long 
and  rigid  service  tests  prove  there  is  no 
better  material  than 

Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets 

"A  product  without  a  peer" 

A  highway  commissioner  states  that  he  has  found  Culverts  from 
this  material  to  be  a  great  saving  to  taxpayehs.  Every  user  of 
Culverts  will  find  Apollo  to  be  strong,  durable  and  economical. 
That  is  why  upwards  of  450,000  tons  are  now  used  annually.  The 
test  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  back  of  Apollo  Sheets. 
Unexcelled  for  service,  either  above  or  below  the  ground.  Accept 
no  substitute.  Write  for  full  information. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company, 

General  Offices:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


You've  Heard  a  Good  Deal 

about  the  "automatic"  cream  separator.  Must 
have,  if  you  read  the  farm  journals.  And  if  you 
are  using  a  separator  on  your  farm  you'll  say  it's 
a  corking  good  idea — just  what  is  needed  to  get 
rid  of  the  drudgery,  expense  and  waste  of  crank- 
ing by  hand.  Nine  out  of  ten  dairymen  want 
the  "automatic'  wheu  they  see  it. 

If  You're  Milking  10  Cows  Find  Out  for  Yourself 

how  efficient  it  is.  How  it  differs  from  the  make- 
shift of  hitching  a  gear  driven  separator  to  a  gasoline 
engine.  Don't  judge  the  efficiency  of  its  self-contained 
motor  by  your  experience  with  the  ordinary  gasoline 
engine.   They're  entirely  different. 

-r-m"  AITTAMI A  TIT1"  cream  separator 

™   AU  1  UMA  1  it     MAGNETO  EQUIPPED 

is  much  more  dependable:  the  engine  is  specially  designed  for  separator  use;  protected 
against  balking-  by  a  self-regulating  gasoline  feed.  Can't  kick.  Don't  take  our  word  for  it. 
Write  any  number  of  thousands  of  successful  users,  some  of  them  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood, and  send  for  "automatic"  catalog.  It  is  thoroughly  scientific,  deals  with  gasoline 
power ^nd  separator  facts  every  dairyman  should  know. 

Write  NOW,  giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  ask  for  catalog  17. 

STANDARD  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  SSS^SEf^ES 


95  AND  UPWARD 

===  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

Thousands  In  Use  j&ftatiffes 


1£ 

^J^na^H^^^r  investigating  our  to 

j£  ^^^^^^^r  furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy 

ninir.  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep» 
arator  for  only  $15.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  (old.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Dilferent  Iron)  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 

trial  wilt  astonish  you.      Whether  your  dairy  is  >ari.-e  ur  so  ill.  or  il  you  have  ,r,r  .  I.I  <,(•.,•„■.,■  ,,1  any  if^m 
make  you  wish  to  rxchnn^e,  do  not  fall  t  j  tret  our  ifrcat  otter.    Our  richly  llluvt r.itcrl  .  atalog.  \tnl  frrt  K^Jfli 
of '  h'trjff  on  rrqnrst,  I',  tlir  most  »  otnplete,  rlal>oratf  anil  expensive  liook  on  Cream  Separators  issuril  I  ,v 
any  concern  In  the  world.    WaHn  ordtrt  Jllltd  from  ll'rttrrii  faints.    Write  today  lor  our  catalog 
and  iff  for  younrtf 'what  a  Mtr  money  mylng  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1087,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 


Tlir>  book  onl  II  lo.l,  The 
MlHtory    of    Willie  Dlnf- 

i liu— ,  or  why  incubator 

chicks  die,  Will  be  Hent  iibnolutclv    tree  hv   return   m  ill,   l,i  .-myotic  Mcii'llii".  iih 

tho  humeri  of  7  to  10  of  their  li  Ic'imIh  Hint  use  IncubatorM.     The  I  N  OM  MV1 

yon  $10"  thin  Hummer.  II  ilcMcrlhpN  while  rllarrliocu  or  bowel  trouble  The 
tiliiHC  and  tells  of  a  cure     Book  absolutely  free  for  the  names. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwcll,  Ok  ahoma 


MR.  FARMER:- 


Ir  y< 

<  Ipener 


liar  ii  Ki'inpi 
\   Planter, 


i 


•i  in 

WP   Will  KUlllll.l- 

bptler  Mtiui'l,  I'liMinrr  corn, 
Ntrnnwr  urowtli.  ami  a  IiIkK'U4  yield  by 
ton  IhihIipIk  per  acre  Write  for  catn- 
Iiikup  to  (be 

WAMIIItt  MFC».  CO..  Council  Bluffs,  II*. 
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Makes  Lame 
Horses  Sound 

Cures  All  Kinds  of  Lameness,  Quickly, 
Positively,  Permanently. 

Mack's  $1,000  Spavin  Remedy  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  cure  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Thoroughpin, 
Curb,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Sprung 
Knee,  Lacerated  and  Ruptured  Ten- 
dons, Sweeny  and  all  other  forms  of 
lameness   affecting  a  horse,  or  your 


money  back  in  a  jiffy.  It's  a  power- 
ful remedy  that  goes  right  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trouble  and  cures  the  lame- 
ness in  just  a  few  days,  and  the  ani- 
mal may  be  worked  as  usual.  Contains 
nothing  that  can  injure  the  horse  and 
heals  without  leaving  scar,  blemish  or 
loss  of  hair. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Mack's  $1,000 
Spavin  Remedy — if  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  direct  to  us.  Ask  for  our 
Taluable  Free  Book,  "Horse  Sense"  No.  8. 

If  you  are  not  positive  as  to  the 
cause  of  your  horse's  lameness,  mark  on 
horse  above  where  lameness  occurs  and 
tell  us  how  it  affects  his  gait,  also  tell  age 
of  animal.  Our  graduate  veterinarian  will 
diagnose  the  trouble  and  tell  you  how  to 
cure  it.  This  service  is  free. 
McKallor  Drug  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  he  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Top  Dressing  With  a  Spreader 

C.  H.,  Pawnee  City,  Neb. :  I  have  read 
with  interest  every  article  in  every  farm 
paper  about  top  dressing  land  with 
manure,  but  in  vain  I  have  watched  for 
some  paper  to  state  how  many  horses  to 
hook  to  a  spreader  in  order  to  pull  it  in 
plowed  land.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
land  would  have  to  be  plowed  in  the  fall 
and  harrowed  down  smooth,  and  no  one 
does  that,  as  it  weathers  better  without 
harrowing.  Top  dressing  with  a  spreader 
has  never  been  done  in  this  locality,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  how  one  could 
do  it. 

Answer — Naturally,  the  number 
of  horses  necessary  to  haul  a  load 
depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  load. 
The  writer  has  no  difficulty  in  han- 


a  small  lever  the  operator  of  the 

binder  easily  turns  this  canvas  in 
and  out  of  gear.  When  the  ma- 
chine is  approaching  the  windrow 
he  turns  the  apron  in  gear  and  the 
canvas  turns  about  and  quickly 
dumps  all  of  the  wheat  upon  it. 
Where  these  patent  carriers  have 
been  used  this  year  the  loose  grain 
which  could  not  be  bound  ,at  the 
time  the  bundles  were  shocked  was 
later  raked  up  with  an  ordinary 
hayrake  and  then  hauled  to  the 
threshing  machine  or  stacked.  One 
of  these  devices  quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  a  field  of  short  grain,  such 
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American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 
C  k  caper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


Two  Great  Books  Free 


**!»!  »king  the  Farm  Pay"— a  simple  and 
short  treatise  on  farming,  covering 
the  things  every  farmer  and  hia 

boy  should  know — sent  free  on  request. 

*'Th^  Mating  of  Steel*'— a  complete  account,  simply  and 
clearly  presented,  with  many  illustrations.   This  subject 
never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a  manner.  Every 
farmer  and  his  boy  siiould  read  this.    Sent  free  on  request. 
FRANK  BAACKES.  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,   New  York,   Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Denver; 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco.  23890 
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Canvas  Device  Used  Instead  of  Ordinary  Bundle  Carrier 


Also  makers 
bale  ties. 


of  the  old   and   reliable  American 


For  all  purposes.  Direct  from  factory, 

freight  prepaid. 
Bargain  Prices — 13c  per  rod  up 
Get  our  new  fence  book  before 
you  buy  fence  for  Horses,  Cat* 
tie,  Sbeep,  Hogs.  Poultry,  Etc. 
Also  Lawn  Fence  and  Gates 

We  save  you  big  money— give  you  highest 
quality.  Mail  postal  now  for  Big  Fence  Bargain  Book 
C9  THE  BROWN  PENCE  9  WIRE  CO.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  166  Monde,  Ind 


FARM  FENCE 


111  cts.  a  rod 

112  tor  a  26  in.  high  fence; 
17  1-4e.  a  rod  for  17  Inch  high 
stock  fence:  281 -2c  a  rod  for  a 

60-inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  8peclal  barb  wire,  80 
rod  spool,  $1.55.   Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Go. 
box  10      morton.  illinois. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with     the     advertisers     on     this  page 


dling  a  full  loaded  manure  spreader 
on  plowed  ground  with  four  horses. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  weight  of 
the  horses  and  on  the  size  of  the 
wheels  on  the  manure  spreader,  the 
width  of  the  tires,  and  whether  the 
front  wheels  and  hind  wheels  track. 
Of  course,  if  the  load  seems  too 
heavy  for  four,  a  lighter  load  might 
be  hauled.  The  correspondent  is 
right  in  saying  that  fall  plowed  land 
should  not  be  harrowed  before  win- 
ter sets  in.  It  should  be  left  as 
rough  as  possible,  because,  as  he 
says,  it  weathers  better  so;  and  be- 
sides, it  will  catch  and  hold  more 
moisture  in  such  condition. 


Useful  Device  for  Grain  Binders 

The  accompanying  illustration 
represents  a  canvas  apron  substi- 
tuted on  a  grain  binder  for  the  or- 
dinary" finger  bundle  carrier.  In  a 
season  like  the  one  just  passing, 
when  the  wheat  is  very  short,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  binder  to  catch 
all  of  the  short  grain  in  the  bun- 
dles. Naturally,  as  soon  as  the 
loose  straws  fall  to  the  finger  car- 
rier they  drop  off  and  are  prac- 
tically wasted.  By  means  of  this 
apron  carrier  all  of  the  grain  which 
the  sickle  is  able  to  cut  is  conveyed 
up  through  the  knotter  and  down 
onto  this  apron,  and  thereby  saved. 
The  illustration  shows  the  chain 
drive  which  runs  from  the  cogwheel 
on  the  apron  over  to  the  drive  shaft 
near  the  binder  seat.    By  means  of 


as  most  people  had  to  contend  with 
this  year.  This  particular  apron 
was  attached  to  a  twelve-foot  push 
binder;  however,  it  could  be  at- 
tached to  a  smaller  binder  very 
easily. 

A  Little  Chicken  History 
Editor  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer:  February  1,  1899,  hus- 
band and  I  were  married  and  began 
housekeeping  on  a  farm,  and,  of 
course,  we  had  to  have  some  chick 
ens.  We  started  with  forty  hens  of 
mixed  breedings  and  bred  stock  for 
two  years.  Then  we  decided  on  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  I  bred  them 
during  the  two  seasons,  but  for  some 
reason  they  did  not  seem  healthy, 
and  we  lost  a  good  many,  so  we  de- 
cided to  change'  breeds. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  we  sent  to 
Iowa  and  got  a  setting  of  Light 
Brahma  eggs  and  hatched  three 
chicks;  we  also  got  a  number  of  set- 
tings of  Light  Brahma  eggs  from 
my  mother  and  hatched  and  raised 
about  fifty  chicks,  and  also  a  goodly 
number  of  the  Buff  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks. 

The  season  of  1904  found  us  with 
the  chicken  fever  worse  than  ever. 
We .  sent  to  Illinois  for  some  more 
Light  Brahma  eggs,  and  also  sent  to 
Iowa  for  a  trio  of  D.  Cornish  chick 
ens,  which  we  keep  in  a  pen-  by 
themselves.  The  male  seemed  to  be 
weak  and  only  a  few  of  the  eggs 
were  fertile.    During  the  winter  I 


sold  off  most  of  my  dark  chickens 
keeping  all  of  my  Light  Brahm; 
pullets.  The  spring  of  1905 
bought  all  good  Light  Brahma  cock 
erels.  By  this  time  I  had  learned  tc 
love  the  Light  Brahmas. 

My  Dark  Cornish  chickens  did  noi 
do  well  this  season,  either,  so  I  sole 
them  all  off;  also  culled  my  flock  sc 
that  I  had  all  Light  Brahmas  to  stari 
the  season  of  1906.  I  have  bred 
the  Light  Brahmas  ever  since  and 
like  ,them  better  than  ever.  But  my 
story  does  not  end  here. 

I  live  on  the  main  road  between 
Seward  and  Milford,  and  the  main 
road  between  Seward  and  Lincoln. 
My  Light  Brahma  chickens  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  People 
began  to  stop  and  inquire:  "Are 
your  chickens  pure-bred?"  and, 
"What  is  your  price?"  As  I  only 
asked  the  market  price,  I  sold  and 
exchanged  all  the  eggs  that  I  gath- 
ered. But  the  exchanging  of  egg? 
was  lots  of  bother,  a'nd  I  decided 
that  if  people  wanted  my  eggs  be- 
cause I  had  better  chickens  than 
they  had,  they  ought  to  pay  for  f 
them,  so  in  the  spring  of  1908  I  put 
an  advertisement  in  our  local  paper. 
"Light  Brahma  eggs  at  2'2c  each," 
and  there  was  a  good  demand  for 
my  eggs.  Then  it  was  that  hubby  '■ 
and  I  disagreed:  I  wanted  to  adver- 
tise as  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  Light 
Brahmas,  and  he  said,  "It  is  no  use." 

In  the  spring  of  1909  I  began  to 
advertise.  That  fall  I  took  some  of 
my  chickens  to  the  Seward  county 
fair  and  brought  home  the  first  prize 
money.  It  was  not  till  the  fall  of 
1912  that  I  exhibited  at  the  State 
fair  at  Lincoln,  and  on  six  entries  I 
won  three  firsts,  one  third  and  one 
fourth  premium.  I  have  never  at- 
tended a  poultry  show,  but  intend  to 
do  so. 

In  the  four  years  that  I  have  ad- 
vertised I  have  sold  lots  of  eggs  and 
stock,  and  find  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy. 

There  is  good  money  in  pure-bred 
poultry,  but  let  me  say  to  the  one 
who  wants  to  start,  don't  try  to 
start  too  quick;  take  time  to  learn 
your  breed  and  the  chicken  business. 

Raising  chickens  is  more  than 
hatching  them;  selecting  and  mating 
chickens  is  more  than  paying  for 
them  and  turning  them  out  and  let- 
ting them  run;  care  and  judgment 
are  necessary. 

SARAH  M.  BENNETT. 


Air  Treatment  for  Milk  Fever 

W.  T.,  Jameson.  Wash.:  Will  >  " 
please  answer  througli  your  paper  the 
following:  What  can  I  do  for  a  cow 
with  the  milk  fever?  How  can  I  stop 
calves'  horns  from  growing,  and  at  what 
age? 

Answer — The  air  treatment  for 
milk  fever,  which  has  been  used  for 
about  ten  years,  consists  of  pumpin- 
air  into  each  quarter  until  the t.qu al- 
ter becomes  tense  and  firm  under 
the  hand.  On  account  of  the  dan- 
ger of  infection  being  carried  into 
the  udder,  the  air  should  be.  passed 
through  either  sterilized  cotton  or 
through  some  liquid  antiseptic:  the 
latter  is  preferable  on  account  of 
taking  out  all  dust.  To  keep  calves' 
horns  from  forming,  the  skin  over 
the  button  should  be  moistened  and 
the  button  well  rubbed  with  stick 
caustic  potash.  This  should  be  done 
within  the  first  two  weeks. 
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uccess  of  Co-operation  in  the  West 


(CONTINU'ED    FROM   PAGD  SEVEN.) 


Gronnd  is  So  Valuable,  Garden   Crops  Are  Grown  Between  Trees 


rowers,  whether  they  are  members 
!  the  association  or  not,  may  mar- 
it  their  fruit  through  the  apple 
lops,  but  their  association  permits 
e  grower  many  advantages  over 
e  individual  working  alone.  Each 
ember  may  use  his  growing  crop 
i  a  bank  account  to  draw  upon, 
ne  manager  looks  over  his  crop 
id  advances  whatever  sum  he 
;eius  it  worth — advances  are  even- 
ally  deducted  from  the  sum  ob- 
ined  from  the  sale  of  fruit.  The 
sociation  also  runs  a  co-operative 
ore.  where  the  fruit  grower  is 
ivileged  to  buy  all  his  supplies. 
The  grower  produces  and  packs 
e  fruit:  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
e  selling  end.  Grading  is  very 
?id,  and  the  first  time  a  farmer  is 
ught  putting  "choice"  apples  in  a 

ix  of  "extra  fancy"  pack  he  is  ex- 
iled from  the  association.  All 
uit  is  examined  before  being 
ipped.  If  found  all  right,  they 
e  put  aboard  the  cars  with  others 

like  grade.  The  growers'  asso- 
ition  number  is  stamped  on  every 

x  he  ships  and  each  box  is  credited 
Mm.    Expenses  of  handling,  ship- 

ng,  marketing,  etc.,  is  charged 
;ainst  him,  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
it  proceeds  is  withheld  to  pay  for 
nning  the  association. 
It  is  a  cash  business  throughout. 
I  fruit  being  delivered  to  commis- 
)n  agents  C.  O.  D.  Some  idea  of 
»  size  may  be  had  from  the  fact 


that  in  season  the  association  em- 
ploys forty  clerks  and  stenographers 
and  ships  somewhere  about  $6,500,- 
000  worth  of  berries,  melons  and 
fruit  every  year. 

The  portion  of  the  valley  that  is 
already  under  cultivation  is  watered 
by  private  irrigation  plants.  Most 
of  the  farms  are  small  and  every 
foot  of  space  is  cultivated,-  crops 
being  grown  under  and  between  the 
rows  of  trees. 

The  Grand  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
association  was  organized  in  re- 
sponse to  an  urgent  need.  Railroad 
companies  were  robbing  the  growers, 
commission  men  were  taking  all  the 
profits  and  the  pickers  and  packers 
were  simply  holding  them  up.  They 
could  not  keep  in  touch  with  the 
markets  and  it  was  the  usual  thing 
for  the  commission  man  to  wire, 
"Car  badly  damaged,  fruit  poor; 
cannot  use  except  at  big  reduction." 
When  this  happens  now  there  is  an 
agent  of  the  association  there  within 
a  very  short  time  to  look  into  the 
matter.  The  crooked  dealer  cannot 
do  business  with  the  association. 
The  association  is  also  showing  the 
grower  how  to  grow  wonderful  ber- 
ries, peaches  and  apples.  They  are 
grown,  packed  and  shipped  as  they 
should  be-  The  consumer  gets  bet- 
ter fruit  for  his  money.  In  service 
to  the  grower  and  consumer  there  is 
but  one  organization  in  the  country 
that  compares  with  it — the  Cali- 
fornia  Fruit  exchange. 


Is  Oleomargarine 
As  Good  As  Butter? 

Because  oleomargarine  is  colored  like  butter  and 
looks  like  butter  and  even  tastes  like  butter,  is  it  as  good 
as  butter. 

The  makers  CLAIM  it  is. 

We  KNOW  it  is  not. 

Now  similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  separator  busi- 
ness. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  everywhere  recognized  by  creamery- 
men,  prominent  dairymen  and  buttermakers  as  being  by  far 
the  best  cream  separator  on  the  market. 

98%  of  the  world's  creamerymen  use  the  DE  LAVAL 
separators  exclusively.  That  looks  like  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  men  who  make  a  BUSINESS  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  cream  and  the  making  of  butter,  the  men  who 
know,  are  not  in  any  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best  crtara 
separator. 

The  makers  of  inferior  separators  acknowledge  that 
the  DE  LAVAL  is  the  best  when  they  say  to  you  "Our  sepa- 
rator looks  like  the  DE  LAVAL"  or  "it's  just  as  goo  1  as 
the  DE  LAVAL,  but  we  will  sell  it  to  you  for  a  little  less 
money." 

Why  do  they  offer  to  sell  their  machines  cheaper? 
For  the  very  same  reason  that  the  makers  of  oleomargarine 
sell  their  product  cheaper  than  butter — because  they  COST 
less  to  MAKE  and  are  WORTH  less  to  use. 

The  DE  LAVAL  has  many  imitators  but  no  equal. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  DE  LAVAL  any  more 
than  there  can  be  a  substitute  for  butter. 

If  you  need  a  cream  separator,  why  experiment  with 
"near"  cr  "just  as  good"  imitations  or  substitutes?  You 
will  save  yourself  time,  money  and  trouble  by  getting  the 
genuine  DE  LAVAL  and  taking  no  chances  with  anything 
else. 

For  catalogue  and  any  desired  information  write  to  the 
nearest  office  of  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  165 
Broadway,  New  York;  29  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago; 
101  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco;  1016  Western  Avenue, 
Seattle. 


Anchor  your  Mill- Silo- 

Tower-Etc.  Today 

WITH 

Drive  and  Twist  Anchors 

IT  WILL  PROTECT  THEM  AGAINST  THE  COMING  WIND  STORMS. 

The  Drive  and  Twist  Anchor 

can  be  installed  in  one  minute  by  one  man. 
No  digging  —just  drive  with  a  sledge  and  twist 
with  a  bar.  Made  in  three  sizes.  Your  dealer 
has  them.    Write  for  free  booklet. 


1  loo  Wilt  Avenua, 


The  Vote-Berger  Co.,  la  crosse,  Wisconsin 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 


All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 


Tlx;  Tractor  I'mmI  in   IHtHiin     mid  i.i  rim     in  tlx* 
Making  of  <;«>o«l  ICoikIs 
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IMPROVE 

YOUR  STOCK 

It  Pays  to  Clip 

Horses.  Mules  and  Cows.  They 
-- healthier  and  render  better  ser- 
vice. When  the  heavy  coat  that 
holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  1b  re- 
moved, they  are  more,  easily  kept 
clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  feed  and  are  better  In 
every  way.    Don't  buy  anything 

ut  The  Stewart 

Bail-Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

—the  only  machine  that  turns  easy, 
clips  fast  and  close  and  stays  sharp. 
Its  gears  are  all  file  hard  and  cut 
from  solid   steel   bar.  PRICE 
They  are  enclosed,  pro-  feHBCA 
tected  and  run  In  oil-  ™  /3" 
llttlefrlctlon.llttlewear.     ■  ~ ™ " 
Has  six  feet  new  style  easy  run- 
ning flexible  shaft  and  celebrated 
Stewart   single   tension  clipping 
bead,  highest  grade 
Get  one  from 
dealer  or  send 
and  we  will 
lp  C.O.D.  for  ^ 
balance.  Money 
and  transpor- 
tation charges 
back  If  not 
.satisfied. 


TtAKE  MORE 

rOOL  NONET 

You  will  get  more  wool  from  yoursheep^ 
[  —longer  and  better  wool,  that  will  bring  " 
[the  highest  price  from  buyers  If  you  shear 
I  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

[  This  Is.  without  question,  the  most  per- 
Kfect  hand  operated  shearing  machine  ever 
devised.   Has  ball  bearings  In  every  part 
where  friction  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a  ball- 
bearing shearing  head  of  the  latest  Im- 
S  proved  Stewart  pattern.  PRICE 
'  Complete. Including  4eombe  <£  f  f  CA 
and  4  cutters  of  tbecele-  ™  |  | 
)  bra  ted  Stewart  quality 
Cet  one  from  your  dealer*  c 
send  92.00  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.< 
w  v  for  balance.  Money  and  trans- 
portatlon  charges  back  If 
not  pleased. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

112  La.  Salle  Ave,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalogue  showing  world's 
largest  and  most  modern  line  of  borse  clipping  and 
sheep  shearing  machines. 


WATCrNOWBOYFOB 


Tfi  vmi wind  *°d  tt4m  i 

I  U    IUU  iet  Waiflo,  with 
betutlfullj  encraved  c&se,  rutrtll*  I 
te*d  6  ye*ri.  Timed ,  t«3ted  uj  rctru- 
latod  and  an  aeourattj  and  rollablo 
timekeeper,  and  positively  the  best  I 
watob  ATer  offered  for  tbbj  malt  ter»  1 
vice,  alto  thla  new  Cowboy  Fob.  or 
ohaln  instead  of  fob,  tf  you  prefer.  J 
We  fire  Watob  and  Fob  or  Chain  1 
FREE  for  diapoeing  of  only  8| 
sata  of  our  One  Art  Pictured  at  25o  I 
a  aet.    Bond  name  and  will  aesd  I 
plotnrM  at  onoo.    Remit  (he  |2  Of  KI MEXICAN) 
oolleoted  and  for  your  troubla  will  | 
aend  WATCH  and  FOB  or  CHAIN  1 

aaoffered.  a  Great  Offer 
Don't  MiS3  It.  Addj«B 

O.SEITZ,  A-81,  CHICAGO^ 


STRONGEST  FENCE  MADE 

FROM  FACTORY  DIRECT  TO  FARM 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,.. .21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence. .22He. 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.55 

Many  styles  and  heights.   Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  Ind. 


t 


YOU  CAN  BUY 
ANY  CUT 


IN  THE 


Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 
of  each. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


t  _  _l"!OLY  week,  owing  to  the  absti- 
I  nen.ee  practiced  by  many  peo- 
L___|J  pie,  is  never  a  very  good  time 
|0HsSfj|  for  the  selling  of  cattle,  and 
VtlStUUf  iast  week  furnished  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Receipts  were  not  very 
large,  some  points,  in  fact,  being  mod- 
erately supplied,  but  the  buying  demand 
lacked  urgency,  and  there  was  in  conse- 
quence a  downward  movement  in  prices 
on  heavy  and  long-fed  beeves.  At  pres- 
ent writing  it  is  safe  to  say  that  plain, 
weighty  steers  are  back  to  a  price  basis 
no  better  than  prevailed  at  the  low  point 
several  weeks  ago;  in  other  words,  re- 
cent advances  have  been  pretty  well 
wiped  out.  The  country  is  making  beef 
rapidly  and  as  the  season  advances  the 
proportion  of  heavy  eattlex  coming  to 
market  is  largely  increased.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  light  and  medium  weight  steers.  Un- 
der such  conditions  a  decrease  in  the 
consuming  demand  such  as  took  place 
last  week  must  of  necessity  be  reflected 
almost  immediately  in  the  market  for 
the  high-priced  cattle.  This  will  explain 
the  cause  for  heavy  cattle  having  de- 
clined 15@'20c  at  leading  market  points 
last  week,  in  some  cases,  in  fact,  break 
ing  as  much  as  25c.  Another  feature  of 
the  cattle  market  is  the  increased  de- 
mand for  lighter  and  cheaper  grades  of 
cattle.  This  is  only  the  natural  result 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  buyers  to 
cheapen  up  the  cost  of  their  purchases 
by  buying  a  cheaper  grade  of  cattle. 
This  increased  demand  for  lightweights 
at  all  points  has  caused  the  market  on 
that  class  of  cattle  to  remain  steady  in 
the  face  of  the  break  noted  before  in  the 
case  of  heavy  and  higher-priced  beeves. 

Another  feature  of  the  cattle  trade 
worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  splendid 
buying  demand  for  cows,  heifers  and,  in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  butchers'  stock.  The 
explanation  is  the  same  as  that  offered 
in  the  case  of  light  beeves— that  is,  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  tempt 
consumers  with  lower-priced  beef.  In 
consequence  of  this  cows  and  heifers 
sold  at  very  high  prices  last  week.  nice, 
light  heifers  especially  being  very  high— 
in  fact,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  year. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  market  is 
rather  uncertain.  The  severe  storms 
have  interfered  with  shipments  to  some 
extent  and  it  is  possible  that  the  for- 
warding of  storm-delayed  cattle  may 
swell  receipts  very  materially  in  the  near 
future.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very 
questionable  as  to  what  the  demand  will 
be  if  consumers  shall  continue  to  fight 
shy  of  high-priced  beef,  as  some  fear 
they  writ,  ilt  might  prove  a  difficult 
matter  to  maintain  values  on  fat  cattle 
unless  receipts  should  prove  very  mod- 
erate. There  is  only  one  safe  policy  for 
shippers  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  limit 
(Shipments  on  every  indication  of  a 
breaking  market,  and  to  bear  in  mind 
all  the  while  that  supplies  of  cattle  the 
country  over  are  very  far  from  large 
and  that  sooner  or  later  every  fat  steer 
available  will  be  needed.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  the  country  be- 
ing in  a  hurry  to  unload  its  cattle.  For 
the  year  to  date  five  markets  show  a 
loss-  in  receipts  of  37,000  head.  W'hile 
this  number  is  not  suffiicently  large  to 
cut  much  figure  in  the  beef  supply  of 
the  country,  it  is  large  enough  to  prove 
the  contention  of  the  best  informed  cat- 
tlemen that  there  is  a  shrinkage  in  the 
number  of  cattle  available,  even  when 
comparisons  are  made  with  the  short 
supply  of  a  year  ago.  There  is  also  no 
question  but  that  recent  severe  storms 
in  the  west  have  wiped  out  many  thou- 
sands of  head  of  cattle,  thus  still  more 
reducing  the  already   short  supply. 

Hogs  have  continued  to  advance  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  that  packers  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  bear  against  the 
market  For  the  year  to  date  the  five 
leading  markets  show  a  shortage  of 
900,000  head  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year.  To  make 
a  still  broader  comparison,  eleven  mar- 
kets show  a  shortage  for  the  year  to 
date  as  compared  with  last  year  of 
1,100,000  head.  For  the  first  half  of 
March  there  was  a  shortage  of  130,000  in 


the  number  of  hogs  packed  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago.  Can  anyone  ask  for  a 
stronger  array  of  bull  figures  than 
these? 

In  the  face  of  light  receipts  eastern 
packers  have  been  drawing  very  heavily 
upon  western  markets,  thus  creating  a 
splendid  shipping  demand.  The  existence 
of  this  shipping  demand  really  explains 
why  packers  have  had  such  poor  success 
in  their  efforts  to  hold  the  market  down. 
It  is  not  surprising  under  such  condi- 
tions that  prices  have  steadily  worked 
higher  and  are  now  at  the  highest  point 
of  any  month,  since  October  of  last  year, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  October 
was  the  high  month  of  1912.  There  was 
no  time  during  1911  when  hogs  sold  as 
high  as  they  are  at  present  writing.  One 
must,  in  fact,  go  back  to  1910  to  find  a 
better  market.  How  much  higher  prices 
will  go  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  all  conditions  look 
bullish  andl  the  bulls  are  still  confident 
that  the  top  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

No  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
sheep  situation  of  late.  The  demand  for 
sheep  of  all  kinds  was  as  good  last  week 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected  during) 
Holy  week.  Prices  fluctuated  somewhat, 
but  in  the  main  there  was  no  very  de- 
cisive change.  The  prices  paid  have  in 
the  main  been  satisfactory  to  the  selling 
interest  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  they  will  continue  that 
way.  Colorado  shippers,  who  really  hold 
the  key  to  the  situation,  are  acting  in  a 
very  conservative  manner,  sending  their 
sheep  forward  only  about  as  fast  as  the 
consuming  demandi  can  take  care  of 
them,  and  they  re  thus  avoiding  the 
overloading  of  the  market.  Sheepmen 
seem  to  feel  that  there  are  no  more 
sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  than  the  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  consume  between  now 
and  the  coming  of  giassers.  The  whole 
problem,  therefore,  reduces  itself  to  the 
simple  question  of  judicious  marketing. 
The  Colorado  people  have  had  lots  of  ex- 
perience along  that  line  and  no  one  an- 
ticipates that  they  will  overload  the 
market. 


Spring  Style  in  Wall  Paper 

Fashions  in  wall  papers  are  largely  the 
outcome  of  common  sense,  or  the  multi- 
plied expression  of  experience  of  the  dec- 
orators and  the  home  owners.  For  this 
reason  red  has  dropped  out  of  usage,  be- 
cause it  has  been  found  impractical,  sight 
destroying  and  tiring,  instead  of  bright 
and  restful.  Everything  in  the  newest 
papers  runs  to  neutral  tints  and  soft 
tones.  Lavender  is  coming  up  again  as 
a  tone  for  bedrooms  and  drawing 
rooms,  for  the  former  the  light,  and  for 
the  latter  the  dark.  But  no  purple  is 
used.  It  must  be  lavender.  Also  grays 
are  in  favor,  and  particularly  are  they 
chosen  for  halls  in  country  houses. 
The  popular  design  In  it  for  the  hall 
is  the  foliage  or  tree  pattern,  but  the 
leaf  design  in  foliage  papers  is  no  longer 
used. 

Dining  rooms  with  white  woodwork 
are  done  in  Chinese  blues  or  delft  blues 
with  white  relief,  but  not  in  the  delft 
designs.  The  papers  with  small  or  me- 
dium patterns  are  most  in  demand. 
Quite  the  latest  notion  is  the  "Futurist" 
papers.  These  are  but  lately  imported 
from  France  and  are  done  in  the  strong- 
est colors;  the  designs  are  medium  in 
size.  Chintzes,  or,  rather,  print  linens 
hand  blocked,  are  to  be  had  to  go  with 
them.  One  paper  shows  apples  or 
pears  (?>  with  three  leaves  in  "old  blue" 
on  a  mustard  ground.  Another  deline- 
ates eight-inch  stemless  daisies  in  yellow 
and  white  on  a  sage-green  ground. 

Vying  for  first  place  with  these  papers 
are  decorations  in  black  and  gold.  The 
walls  are  usually  covered  in  gold.  The 
and  the  furniture  in  black  velvet.  Or 
the  wall  covering  is  a  gold-on-black  ef- 
fect; with  this  is  an  identical  drapery. 
For  the  summer  home,  or  a  bedroom, 
black  and  white  chintzes  and  cretonnes 
may  be  had  which  much  resemble  a  pi- 
rate's flag.  To  the  dubious  and  hesitat- 
ing when  confronted  with  this  latest 
style  the  decorator  offers  the  consolation 


that  it  will  wear  so  well!    Very  likelv  H 
will  if  one  is  able  to  endure  its  somberl 
hues  until  it  wears  out  without  haviii»! 
it  changed.     If  one  is  not  equal  to  thijj 
coloring  he  is  promptly  assured  that  s  t 
least  one  chair  done  in  black  velvet  i« 
necessary  to  the  correctly  decorated  li- 
brary  or  drawing  room  of  the  preset  t 
hour.    This  is  a  London  idea. 

Striped  papers  are  a  standard  and  net 
a  specialty,   so   for  bedrooms  they  wii! 
be   used  -  because    they   always  are  tie. 
manded.     But    the    cut-out   borders  ■ 
no    longer   accepted   by   those   who  | 
up-to-date.    Old  chintz  designs  are  mo 
and  more  seen;  and  birds  in  every tlv 
as    a    natural    sequence.     The    mer.  l 
floral   patterns   have   gone   the   way  of 
the   cut-out   borders.     Binders   are  us. 
in  panel  effect  or  in  replacing  the  old-  i  I 
fashioned   wide  borders.     Binders  meas- 
ure from   one  inch   to  'five  inches,  tie-  !  j 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  panels.  Pan. 
are  often  used  without  an  upper  bonl. 
And  small  designs  predominate  for  bed- 
room  papers. 

To  some  extent  plain  walls,  tinted,  a 
chosen,  or  plain  English  silk  fiber  papers,  t 
With  the  former  are  placed  cretonne  dra- 
peries.   New  York  has  a  plan  of  its  o\\  ■ 
for  apartment  house  rooms,  which  are  so  (  i 
often  dark.    This  is  to  paper  the  roomj 
entirely   in   white,    giving  the  effect  o! 
space.    Of  course  it  is  not  suited  to  the 
country  house. 

In  some  rooms  drop  ceilings  are  still  I 
used,  for  it  gives  the  sense  of  largeness 
As  the  decorators  say,   "it  spreads  t). 
room."    But  in  this,  as  in  other  item? 
no  absolute  rule  can  be  given,  for  imita-  ' 
tion  or  copying  is  not  a  feature  of  th 
American  furnishers'  work.    Everything  I 
is  done  on  individual  lines,  developed  s 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  situation— in  | 
fact,   some  decorators  make  a  specialty 
of    never    furnishing    two    rooms  alifci 
sometimes,  in  fact,  it  would  be  haul' 
to  duplicate  than  to  originate,  as  light  i? 
the  governing  quantity,  and  no  two  roams 
have  the  same  lighting. 

In  doing  the  nursery  walls  the  nurseiy- 
rhyme   papers,    or  cut-outs,    are  alni' 
exclusively  used.    Sometimes  these  group? 
of  cut-outs  are  applied  to  the  plain,  tinti 
walls,  but  not  often.    People  who  have 
their  children's  nursery  done  in  all  whit*- 
should  consider  the  eye  strain  this  mean1 
to  the  child,  and  on  the  same  basis  th( 
cut-outs    should    never    be    placed   at  a 
height.    Moreover,  children  like  to  ha. 
things  where  they  can  touch  them,  so  a 
low  border  or  grouping  gives  much  •more 
pleasure  to  the  child,  and  this  is  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  rooms  are  supposed 
to  be  planned. 

Tiffany  blends,  the  Sband  Kydd  papers 
with  their  soft  tones,  and  the  Japanese 
printed  glass  cloths,  printed,  by  the  way, 
in  France,  excel  for  country  homes  and 
summer  rooms.  A  charming  dining  room 
may  be  made  with  the  Bird  of  Paradise 
pattern  on  the  tan  grass  cloth,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  dull  pink  tinge  of  a  small 
cretonne  design,  the  ciiief  tone  of  which 
is  gray,  is  possible  for  almost  any  room, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Kydfl  de- 
signs. The  Tiffany  blends,  with  their 
browns  and  rose,  have  an  autumn  ap- 
pearance, but  despite  it  are  much  chosen. 
No  set  figures  are  seen  any  more  and  no 
spot  figures.  The  all-over  effect  is  the 
accepted  style,  whether  the  make  of  the 
paper  is  one  or  another;  this  is  the  gauge 
of  its  vogue.— New  York  Times. 


The  Limit 

The  bracing  western  air  fanned  In- 
bronzed  cheek  as  he  waited  for  the  train. 
He  was  in  cowhide  boots,  a  wide  som- 
brero and  a  peculiar  predicament. 

The  girl  he  was  to  marry  was  on  that 
speeding  train. 

And  he  had  never  seen  her! 

He  had  never  even  seen  her  picture! 

They  had  been  bethrothed  through  a 
matrimonial  agent  that  gave  no  guar- 
antees, and,  though  her  letters  had  been 
perfectly  sweet,  the  man  in  the  sombrero 
had  no  knowledge  of  her  personal  attrac- 
tions. 

Toot!    Toot!    Two  toots. 

The  train  pulled  into  the  station.  Two 
passengers  alighted.  One  was  a  peach; 
a  dream.  The  other  was  the  limit.  Her 
clothes  didn't  even  fit  her.  The  cowboy 
trembled.  What  should  he  do,  run  for 
his  life  or  take  a  chance.  Slowly  he  ap- 
proached the  waiting  young  women. 

Brave?  Ah,  yes.  Alas!— Detroit  Free  . 
Press. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 

Lshbourne  Shorthorns  at  Auction 

This  in  the  lust  call   for  the  sale  of 
tiorthorn   cattle  to   be   held   at  Alma, 
,  b.,  »n  April  10  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Shallen- 
t-rger   of   tint    place.   This   offering  is 
ie  that  should  receive  the  attention  of 
feeders  and  farmers  in  general,  because 
contains  a  class  of  cattle  thut  for 
eedlng   and    general   make-up  are  the 
jtial  of  any    that   will   he  sold   In  the 
tate  this  season.   They  are  not  in  show- 
.n,l  condition,  but  arc  carrying  enough 
leah  and  will  certainly  go  out  and  make 
,„„1    In    the    hands    of   those    who  buy 
hem.    H  is  seldom  a  better  lot  of  catle 
.  i  tfered  in  any  one  sale.   We  do  not 
in. n  particularly  by  this  that  they  are 
II   outstanding  'individuals,    but   we  do 
lean  that  every  one  of  them  has  been 
artfully  selected   and   for  general  use- 

ilness  we  cai  t  n  commend  them  too 

trongly  to  the  man  that  is  starting  In 
e  business  or  to  anyone  wishing  to  re- 
lenish  a  herd  already  established.  The 
ffering  will  consist  of  thirty-five  head 
f  remales  and  ten  bulls  of  serviceable 
Be.  There  will  he  ten  cows,  with  calves 
i  foot,  sired  by  impoited  Scottish  Sen- 
n,  I.  His  Highness,  by  Victor's  Roan 
Hike,  and  Red  Sultan,  by  W.hitehall 
Lilian.    These  cows  are  also  bred  again 

0  His  Highness  and  Royal  Peer,  also  a 
on  of  Victor's  Roan  Duke.   Several  of 

ese  calves  afoot  are  splendid  herd  bull 
ospeeis.    There  will  be  twenty  head  of 
uws  and  heifers  bred  to  His  Highness 
nd  Royal  Peer,  and  due  to  calve  during 
e     <>ming    spring.    Will    also    be  five 
ery    attractive    yearling    heifer  calves, 
at  bull  end  of  the  offering  is  a  strong 
■  lie  and  contains  several  of  herd  heading 
liaracter.   Among  these   is   Royal  Peer 
Victor's  Roan  Duke  and  out  of  Iolde 
by  Coming  Star.   This  bull  is  a  Cruick- 
ihank-Lancaster-bred  bull,   and  ex-Gov- 

1  nor  ShallenbeYger  considered  liim  good 
•aough  to  use  on  bis  own  herd.  Another 
itfraction  in  the  sale  is  Star  Attraction 
•v  Imported  Scotch  Hank  and  out  of 
Imported  Maud  44th.  one  of  the  greatest 
.reeding  cows  of  the  breed.  This  bull  is 
i  red  '.our  ■  <.m.nv  \l  ycais  old  in  May, 

,,1  ••>  .-  ?:-v»cth.  v.c'.l- 

!an.  .  1,  .o.>-ojVii,  k  •  j'.v  .  a:,r  v.\J. 

me  man  ;.  g.c-ai  iie;d  ball.  Another 
ilendid  y  ji.ng  fellow  is  Watchword  by 

iportcd  Scottish  Sentinel,  and  also  out 
if  impoited  Mauu  Htli.  He  is  a  year 
oungi  r  than  the  bull  previously  men- 
ioaed   and    is    a    good    prospect.  Thirty 

acl  of  this  offering  are  of  straight 
3  .itch  I, n  .tling  and  the  balance  are 
ighly  Scotcli-topped.    Write  ex-Governor 

lallenberger  for  his  catalogue  and  av- 
ge  to  attend  this  sale.   You  will  find 

e  rattle  to  bo  absolutely  right,  in  every 

sped.  Colonel  F.  M.  Woods  will  do  the 
i  Ming  an<i  G.  E.  Hall  will  represent  The 
vrebtieth  Century  Farmer.  If  you  can- 
lOt  attend  in  person,  send  your  business 
o  either,  and  it  will  receive  careful  at- 
entlon    Kindly  mention  this  paper  when 

iiting. 


men  in  the  breeding  business  than  any 
other  single  man  In  the  country.  He  is 
ni  a  position  to  supply  his  trade  with 
almost  anything  desired  .either  in  breed- 
ing animals  or  something  in  the  line  of 
show  live  stock.  We  would  advise  any 
of  our  readers  who  are  in  the  market 
for  anything  in  bis  line  to  write  him, 
mentioning  The  Twentieth  Gentry 
Farmer, 


Acclimated  Perrherons 

W  e  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  any- 
one wanting  a  first-class  stallion  to  Rhea 
Bros.  of  Arlington,  Neb.  This  well 
known  firm  has  a  choice  lot  of  home- 
bred I  Yh  heron  stallions  on  hand  at  this 
time,  and  they  are  certainly  pricing  them 
worth  the  money.  These  stallions  are 
raised  right  out  in  the  open  and  are 
thoroughly  acclimated,  are  of  the  big- 
boned,  heavy,  drafty  kind,  and  will  go 
out  and  make  good  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. These  horses  are  being  priced 
well  worth  the  money  and  we  trust  that 
any  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
will  write  them  for  further  patlculars, 
mentioning  this  paper. 


Pevcherons,  Belgians  and  Shires 

Notice  the  change  of  advertisement  of 
Watson,  Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co.  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.  This  well  known  firm  is 
offering  imported  stallions  from  $600  to 
$1,500;  home-bred  stallions.  $300  to  $600, 
and  mares  safe  in  foal.  $350  to  $500.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  breeding  and  import- 
ing firms  in  America,  and  the  class  of 
horses  they  are  offering  are  second  to 
none.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  any- 
thing of  this  kind,  better  write  them  for 
further  particulars,  or,  better  still,  visit 
Lincoln  and  go  through  their  barns  and 
see  for  yourself  just  what  they  have  to 
offer.  When  writing  them  kindly  men- 
tion  The   Twentieth    Century  Farmer. 

Stallions,  Jacks  and  Jennets 

Henry  Beck,  proprietor  of  Fairview 
farm  at  Litchfield,  Neb.,  is  offering  a 
choice  lot  of  Percheron.  Belgian  and 
Shire  mares  and  thirty  head  of  jennets 
in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  Mr.  Beck  lias 
one  of  the  best  appointed  stock  farms  in 
Nebraska  and  is  in  a  position  to  give  to 
the  purchaser  something  well  worth  the 
money.  His  p:ices  are  right  and  he 
guarantees  everything  sold  with  a  guar- 
antee that  means  something.  Write  him 
for  further  particulars,  mentioning  this 
paper. 


Benjamin's  O.  I.  C's. 

Very  few  men  in  the  breeding  business 
"day  have  made  a  greater  success  in 
heir  chosen  line  of  business  than  has 
!  B.  Benjamin,  breeder  of  O.  I.  C.  hogs 
n  Portland,  Mich.  Mr.  Benjamin's  rep- 
tatlon  for  integrity  and  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  hogs  he  has  been  producing 

ire  caused  his  business  to  extend  all 
■ver  the  United  States,  and  even  to  for- 
ign  countries.  Mr.  Benjamin  started  in 
he  breeding  business  in  an  humble  wav. 
!■•  bus  always  had  a  particular  type  in 
nind  and  has  conducted  his  breeding 
I'erations  along  lines  calculated  to  bring 
is  particular  type  to  a  greater  degree 
n  perfection.  That  He  has  succeeded 
•'id  that  his  efforts -and  labor  have  been 
ippreciat'd  by  breeders  and  farmers  in 
ceneral,  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to 
ay  that  the  volume  of  mail  he  has  re- 
'  '  V/r«na*  l,ecn  hirge  enough  to  raise  a 
jostorrice  at  Portland.  Mich.,  from  a 
WB  el  ana  to  a  second  class  office.  Mr.  I 
.enjamln    has    probably     started     more  ' 


Needed  Explaining 

Supper  was  In  progress  and  the  father 
was  telling  about  a  row  which  -took  plao^ 
in  front  of  his  store  that  morning:  "The 
first  thing  I  saw  was  one  man  deal  the 
other  a  sounding  blow  and  then  a  crowd- 
gathered.  The  man  who  was  struck  ra:i 
and  grabbed  a  large  shovel  he  had  been 
using  on  the  street  and  rushed  back,  >-is 
eyes  blazing  fiercely.  I  thought  he'l 
surely  knock  the  other  man's  brains  o  it 
and  I  stepped  right  in  between  them." 

The  young  son  of  the  family  had  be- 
come so  hugely  interested  in  the  nar- 
rative as  it  proceeded  that  he  had  stopped 
eating  his  pudding.  So  proud  was  he  of 
his  father's  valor,  his  eyes  fairly  shon", 
and  he  cried: 

"He  couldn't  knock  any  brains  out  of 
you,  could  he,  father?" 

Father  looked  at  him  long  and 
earnestly,  but  the  lad's  countenance 
was  frank  and  open. 

Father  gasped  slightly  and  resumed 
his   supper. — Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Few  Definitions 

Society— Snubbers  and  the  snubbed. 
Plagiarist— One  who  writes  with  a  steel 
pen. 

Proposal— A  short  sentence  that  gener- 
ally leads  to  a  long  one. 

Civil  Service— What  you  don't  get  in 
many  hotels  if  you  fail  to  tip. 

Impressionist— One  who  arrarently  lavs 
his  canvas  on  his  palette  full  of  colors 
and  takes  an  impression.— Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 


1 


excels  In  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli- 
mated. They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  atetulv  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  OLUB 
 324  W.  83d  St..  Mew  York 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  I  iving.  T  have  the  1  argest  anil  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.S.  Every  one  an  early  eveloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldi.  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Monev  from 
Hogs.'  O.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 


MOKKKS 


PERCH ERONS 

8  home-grown  stallions.  The  big 
type,  2  to  5  years  old,  ready  lor 
heavy  service.  bargains.  Also 
weanlings  and  yeurllngs.  Just  cast 
of   Omaha.    Krcd    Chandler,    I!.  7, 

Charlton,  la. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS  EJfSS 

herd  ot  jeraeya  contain*!  sonic  of  the  most  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Register  of  Merit  cows  or  any  herd  In  the 
west.  Some  choice  young  stock  for  sale.  Ad- 
dress, H.   C.   YOUNG,   Lincoln,  I^'eb. 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Tha   Greatest   Dairy  Braecl 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian   Assn.,   Box  179,   Battleboro,  Vt. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


CALVES 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Froe. 

The  Nebraska  Seed  to. ,  Omaha,  Neb 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


SALE  OF  H0LSTEINS 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holstelns. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 
in  good  condition: 


JuBt  being  bred   to  a  sen   of  a  24-pound  dam. 


50    yearling  heifers  

50    Hi-vear-old  heifers  

100  2  to   2%-year-old   heifers  I  Bred  to  a  high-class  registered   bull    to  freshen 

100  2%   to   3-year-old    heifers  f         from  September  1  to  December  31  1912. 

250  matured  cows,   very  heavy  producers,   apringing  up  ready  to  freshen  aoon;  most  of  them  In  calf 

A fnumber81ofeihidghbUco!ored  registered  bulls,   ranging  in  age  from  6  months  up.  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  •  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 

— James  Dorsey,  Dept.   i)..   Gilberts.   Kane  Co.,  111. 


ed  females.    Write  me  regarding  your  wants. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.     They  are  from  good  A.  B.  O.  dams.     Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Web. 


HORSES  AND  MFLES 


RHEA  BROS/  ACCLIMATED  PECHERONS 

We  have  40  Stallions  on  hand  today  that  we  are  selling  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  If  you  are  interested  write  us  or 
come  and  see  them. 

Reference — Packers  Natl  Bank,  So.  Omaha;  Arlington 
State  Bank,  and  First  Nat'l  Bank  of  Arlington,  Neb.  On 
main  line  of  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R..  34  miles  N.  W.  of  Omaha, 
55  miles  north  of  Lincoln  and  8  miles  east  of  Fremont,  Neb. 

-  ARLINGTON,  NEB. 


RHEA  BROS., 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percherons,  Belgians?, 

Shires,  rViarrmoth 
Jacks  and  Jennets 
SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares.  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  sait  purchaser.    No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.    My  price*  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 
HENRY  BECK,      ....       LITCHFIELD,  KEERASKA 


JACKS,  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

I  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  Imported  and  American  bred  Percheron  and  Belgian  stal- 
lions and  mares  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Prices  lower  than  oilier  importers  On 
accourt  of  selling  a  large  number  of  jacks  as  well  as  stallions  and  mari  s  I  wain 
to  sell  100  jacks  and  stallions  within  next  :!0  days.  Special  bargains  during  thai 
time.    Come  and  see  me  before  buying.  W.  Jt.  DeCLOW.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


35  FEMALES 


At  Alma,  Neb. 


This  will  be  on©  of  the  choicest  drafts  of  highly  use- 
ful, richly  bred  cattle  ever  offered  from  Ashbourne  herd. 
There  will  be  10  cows  with  calves  at  foot  sired  by  Imp 
Scottish  Sentinel,  Ills  Highness  and  Red  Sultan;  20  cows 
and  heifers  are  well  along  In  calf  to  His  Hlgl  ineSs  and 
Royal  Peer,  by  Victors  Roan  Duke;  G  yearling  heifer 
calves,  and  10  balls  of  serviceable  age.  30  Head  «.r  these 
are  of  straight  Scotch  breeding  and  the  balance  arc  highly 
Scotch  topped.  The  tows  with  calves  at  foot  and  those 
Well  along  In  calf  afford  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
anyone  starting  In  the  business  or  wanting  to  strengthen 
a  herd  already  established.  The  Hulls  arc  an  ex<  cpt  loiuillv 
strong  lot,  several  of  them  being  ->r  high  classed  herd  head- 
ing character.    Among  these  |„  Royal  Peer  by  Victor's  Iloart 


lO  BULLS 


April  lO,  1913 


THE   HEAD   OF   THE  Hi:RO 


Duke  and  out  of  Iolo  by  Coming  Star  lie  is  coining  three 
years  old  and  was  considered  good  enough  In  use  in  I  DIM 
herd.  Another  good  one  Is  Star  Attraction  b\  Iniporlc.l 
Scotch  Hank  and  out  of  Imp  .Maude  II  lie  Is  a  red-man 
of  the  deep,  smooth,  low  down,  well  balanced  kind  mid 
Will  make  a  great  herd  bull.  Two  other  good  bull  pros- 
peelH  lire  Watchword  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel,  and  PlJ 
master  by  Imp.  Scottish  Hank  «'.el  .i  catalogue  mid  ar- 
range lo  attend  this  sale.  Von  will  cci  iiilnlv  not  bo  dll 
appointed  In  Hut  oil  He  lo  he  ■  old 

A.  C.  SHALLENBERGER, 

Allot.,    Col.  WooiIk 
FloldniRii,   O.    E.  Hull 


ALMA,  NEB. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTUEY  FARMER 


March  29,  1913 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

fs  NOW  1(1  <he  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Western  Canada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  1 60  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  Urn* 
Ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  Into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  The  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home- 
steading  laud  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homestead. 
March,  1906,  with  about  HOOO  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  )ustC35  In  cash. 
Today  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat,  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  Instance  of  what 

J may  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 
Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps.  Rail- 
way Rates,  etc.,  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT, 

Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

[or  Address.  Superintendent  1  f  Immigration 

Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


Orchardists  are  making 

Fortunes 

in  Fruit 

in  the  famous  Sauls  Clara  Valley. 

Farms,  dairies,  vineyards,  orchards, 
stock  and  chicken  ranches,  large  and 
small.   W  rite  today  for  literature  and  list  of  pit 

E.  D.  CRAWFORD  A  CO. 

742  Market  Street  Smn  Frencuco 


17131717  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
*  interested  In  the  wonderful  Sacra- 

mento Valley — the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  a  w  w tt* /-  v TVT ¥  A. 
tlon,     Sacramento,      W<l  ilT  (Jlxlllrt 


i  Nesa/  Ki|nd  i       j  0:Ltb  Kind 


SAVE  THE  CORN  ROOTS 

With  my  surface  and  deep  cultivator  shov- 
els. They  scour  when  others  wont,  leave 
ground  smooth.  Very  easy  for  boys  and 
homes  to  handle  and  run.  Your  money- 
will  be  returned  if  shovels  don't  please. 
Send  lor  FREES  booklet. 
Chas.  Burmeister,  Sutherland,  Iowa. 


HYDROZO 


Better  Than  Faint — It's  Waterproof 

Kor  Cement  Blocks.  Stucco.  Brick.  Cisterns, 
Shingles,  Floors,  Buggy  Tops,  Tents  or  other 
porous  material.  Becomes  part  of  the  sub- 
s-tance  treated.  Indestructible.  Used  by  U.  S. 
Government.  Low  cost.  High  quality.  Saves 
you  paint  money.  Write  for  prices  aad  FREE 
SAMFLES.  Address 

HYDROZO  PAINT  MFG.  CO..  339  S.  W.  Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  .for- 
mation 3urea.u,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  It. 


New-Born  Lamb  :  Safe  Method 

of  Handling  Breeding  Ewe  Flock 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing. 


HHIS  is  the  time  of  year  that  the 
new  born  lamb  appears  in  the 
general   farm  flock     over  the 
country.    It  is  a  little  too  early 
 for    the    average  flockmaster, 

because  he  is  not  prepared  with  suffi- 
ciently warm  stables  to  ward  (iff  the 
very  chilly  atmosphere  that  sometimes 
prevails  when  the  new  born  lamb  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  world. 

There  are  so  many  conditions  that  in- 
fluence in  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
new  born  lamb.  If  it  is  well  born— that 
is,  has  a  robust,  strong,  healthy  mother 
that  is  supplied  with  an  udder  full  of 
milk,  ready  for  this  youngster  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  to  nurse,  then  the  success 
is  almost  assured.  The  mother  sheep 
should  be  equipped  with  two  good  teats 
this  is  the  natural  qualification,  and  this 
is  a  part  of  the  first  duty  of  the 
shepherd,  or  person  in  charge  of  the 
flock,  to  examine  into  as  soon  as  the 
lamb  is  born,  and  test  the  milk  flow  by 
milking  out  just  enough  to  open  up  the 
milk  duct. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to 
find  one,  or  both,  teats  closed  or  clogged 
up  with  a  heavy  wax  that  is  hard  for 
the  lamb  to  dislodge,  usually,  the  lamb 
is  able  to  start  the  milk  and  will  suc- 
ceed in  its  supply  of  milk.  With  the  old 
ewe  there  is  not  so  much  liability  of 
trouble,  but  with  the  young  ewe  and  her 
first  lamb  she  frequently  will  not  stand 
for  the  lamb  to  tug  away  in  getting  the 
milk  started,  the  result  being  a  caked 
udder,  or  garget  condition,  often  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  one  side  of  the  udder 
and  possibly  a  starved  lamb,  owing  to' 
the  soreness. 

There  is  but  one  safe  method  of  han- 
dling the  breeding  ewe  flock,  and  that  is 
to  catch  each  ewe  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  lamb  is  •  born  and  examine  the 
udder  and  teats  to  see  that  the  lamb  has 
sucked  and  that  everything  is  all  right. 
Each  case  must,  however,  be  kept  under 
the  observation  of  the  critical  eye  of  the 
shepherd  for  a  week  or  more  to  see  that 
the  lambs  are  all  doing  well  and  that  the 
ewes  are  all  in  normal  condition.  Some 
ewes  give  more  milk  than  the  lambs  can 
take  and  should  be  held  while  some 
stinted  lamb  gets  this  oversupply.  This 
may  last  only  for  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks,  until  the  lamb  is  able  to  keep  the 
udder  from  being  extended  and  causing 
inflammation. 

The  usual  trouble  with  ewes  before  the 
green  grass  season  is  not  having  enough 
milk.  Dry  feed  is  not  conducive  to  heavy 
milk  flow,  unless  a  very  good1  quality  of 
alfalfa  is  being  fed  or  a  good  quality 
silage,  either  with  grain,  should  keep 
the  ewes  in  a  good  milk  flow.  The  lambs 
in  order  to  help  out  should  be  provided 
in  an  adjoining  pen  with  bran,  meal  and 
shorts  to  nibble  at  whenever  they  are  in- 
clined. This  can  be  arranged!  so  they 
can  slip  through  creeps  in  the  division 
fence. 

There  is  possibly  no  better  paying  ap- 
pliance in  the  lambing  stable  than  two 
or  three  store  boxes,  size  about  3x4  feet, 
as  the  case  demands,  in  which  to  place 
the  ewe  and  her  new  born  lamb,  or  the 
ewe  just  prior  to  lambing.  Cover  the 
box  over  the  top  with  an  old  horse 
blanket  or  some  similar  covering  to  shut 
out  the  cold  air.  Give  the  pair  just  air 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  getting  un- 
comfortably warm.  The  ewe  will  own 
her  lamb,  has  nothing  to  attract  her 
attention  but  the  lamb,  nothing  to  fear 
and  is  soon  all  attention  to  her  offspring. 

In  case  a  ewe  refuses  to  own  her  lamb, 
there  cannot  be  a  more  certain  means  of 
bringing  her  around  to  her  natural  moth- 
erly instincts  than  to  be  thus  closed  up 
with  her  lamb  in  a  perfectly  tight  box 
covered  over  so  as  to  exclude  the  outside 
air.  Stay  near  by  so  as  to  relieve  her 
when  she  gets  very  hot  and  commences 
to  make  a  bleating  and  anxious  noise 
over  her  lamb,  which  she  will  surely  do 
in  a  very  short  time — ten  or  twenty  min- 
utes— if  all  air  is  shut  off;  have  in  this 
way  caused  ewes  to  own  lambs  that  had 
persistently  refused  them  for  days. 
Gradually  change  the  temperature  when 
you  find  the  ewe  is  smelling  and  caress- 
ing her  lamb.    Keep  them  in  the  box  for 


a  day  or  two  and  from  other  sheep  until 
they  are  perfectly  made  up  and  she  is 
reconciled  to  her  charge. 

Great  care  should  be  observed  in  han- 
dling ewes  with  lamb  and  those  recently 
bavins  dropped  lambs.  The  handling  of 
the  sheep  is  something  easier  learned  by 
observation  than  by  being  told.  Get 
your  first  lessons  by  practicing  on  a  dry 
ewe  or  wether.  A  sheep  is  easily  turned 
onto  its  rump  from  a  standing  position 
by  the  one  holding  the  animal  standing 
directly  in  front  of  the  sheep,  drawing 
the  sheep  up  to  him,  putting  one  arm 
around  its  neck  and  with  the  other  arm 
reaching  under  the  sheep  and  back  to 
the  opposite  hind  leg,  catching  this  leg 
between  the  foot  and  knee,  or  hock,  and 
pulling  it  directly  toward  him,  pushing 
back  at  the  same  time,  the  sheep  is  with 
a  slight  twist  put  on  its  rump  and  com- 
pletely turned  with  its  back  between1 
the  operator's  legs,  or  knees.  This  is 
the  easiest  process  and  safest  that  can 
be  learned  and  used  in  putting  a  ewe! 
down  for  any  purpose.  It  often  becomes 
necessary  to  put  a  ewe  on  her  rump  in 
handling  a  new  born  lamb,  that  from 
some  reason  will  not  take  hold  of  the 
teat  in  its  first  lessons  in  sucking.  There 
is  no  way  that  the  ewe  can  be  so  readily 
examined  for  any  udder  or  teat  ailment 
as  to  put  her  on  her  rump,  as  this  dis- 
arms her  from  all  effort  to  kick,  strug- 
gle or  escape  while  you  are  treating  her. 

This  is  the  time  that  pays  with  the 
care  of  the  flock.  It  pays  to  keep  the 
lantern  ready  to  light  up  and  go  to  the 
sheep  barn  the  last  thing  before  going 
to  bed,  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  daylight,  to  see  that  there 
are  no  lambs  that  need  your  attention. 
It  only  takes  a  little  time  to  lose  or  to 
save  a  lamb,  and  a  lamb  lost  is  prac- 
tically just  what  the  lamb  would  be 
worth  at  weaning  time.  It  does  not  cost 
much— practically  nothing— to  keep  this 
lamb  through  the  summer.  You  are 
keeping  its  mother,  anyway,  and  she 
might  as  well  be  raising  this  lamb  as 
doing  nothing.  Put  a  price  on  every 
lamb  you  save  at  what  it  will  sell  for 
in  September  and  you  will  appreciate 
more  the  loss  of  the  new  born  lamb. 
You  will  try  to  see  how  many  you  can! 
save  and  you  will  feel  that  every  lambj 
that  is  found  dead  represents  so  many 
dollars,  instead  of  being  "only  a  lamb, 
not  much  loss.'' 

Just  here  let  me  make  this  suggestion. 
This  is  the  time  to  dock  the  lambs.  It 
will  not  hurt  them  nearly  so  much  to 
have  their  tails  cut  off  now  as  later., 
When  the  lamb  gets  fairly  well  started 
to  sucking  by  its  own  help,  then  is  the 
time  to  use  a  sharp  knife  in  the  docking 
process,  holding  the  lamb  on  its  rump 
on  a  block  or  solid  plank,  and  cut  the 
tail  from  the  underside,  leaving  the  stub 
not  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  This 
makes  a  neater  hindquartered  sheep 
than  where  two  or  three  inches  of  tail  is 
left  on  the  lamb,  and  is  no  greater  in 
pain  or  bleeding  than  if  half  of  the  tail 
is  removed.  A  close-cut  docking  makes 
a  better-looking  old  sheep.  Take  these- 
lambs  when  1  or  2  days  old  and  there 
will  be  practically  no  bleeding,  and  no 
trouble  from  flies;  smear  a  little  pine 
tar  and  oil,  or  lard  mixture,  on  the  cut 
as  a  precaution  against  the  fly  and  aid 
in  quick  healing. 

Pointed  Paragraphs 

Put  off  until  tomorrow  the  worrying 
you  might  do  today. 

Don't  flag  the  busy  little  bee  when  he 
is  going  straight  ahead. 

Beware  of  a  suspicious  man;  he  is  apt 
to  judge  you  by  himself. 

A  woman  plays  the  game  of  love  to 
win,  a  man  plays  it  for  pastime. 

How  many  people  do  you  know  who 
would  not  impose  on  you  if  they  could? 

No,  Cordelia,  the  language  of  flowers 
and  flowery  language  are  not  the  same. 

While  it  is  well  to  make  things  go  as 
far  as  possible,  we  cannot  advise  stretch- 
ing the  truth. 

Even  the  girl  who  has  a  steak-and- 
onions  appetite  can  rave  over  the  way 
the  stage  hero  kisses  the  heroine's  hand. 
—Chicago  News. 


The  Market  Place 


SEEDS 


HOW  DOES  MORE  CORN  PER  \crv 
appeal  to  you?  1,000  bu.  of  choice-breri 
seed  corn  picked  befoie  October  15  win 
plant  7,000  acres  of  land.  At  a  safe  esti- 
mate will  raise  ten  bushels  more  corn  ber 
acre  than  the  average  seed  planted  Thk 
would  be  70,000  bushels  of  corn  If  soli 
at  40c  per  bushel,  would  make  $28ood-  if 
you  want  your  share  of  this  amount  vo, 
can  get  it  by  using  this  seed  This  is 
just  what  some  of  our  best  farmers  are 
saying.    To    anyone  ,  who    will   visit  mv 

seed  house  and  after  inspecting  my   ■], 

you  do  not  find  more  early-picked  Dure 
bred  seed  corn  than  you  have  ev> 
in  one  house  in  Iowa.   I  will  paj 
railroad    fare   and    all    expenses  < 
trip.    Remember.    I   am  talking  for  v,,u 
when    I    talk    planting   my    seed.  What 
others   have  done  you  can    do    J  h 
Petty,  Elliott,  fa. 


ALFALFA  SEED.  NEBRASK  \- 
Sjl'own,  for  sale  by  S.  Hunziker,  Sutton. 


SEEDS— ALFALFA.      $6;  TIMOTHY 
blue  grass  and  cane.  $2;  sweet  clover 
Farms  for  sale  and   rent  on  crop  Dav- 
ments.    J.   Mulhall.   Soo  Citv,  la  ' 


DLNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  U 
per  1,000.  50c  per  100,  prepaid  anywheiC 
W.  C.   Hebdon.   Blair.  Neb. 


SEED  CORN — SILVER  MINE,  LEGAL 
Tender.  Boone  Co..  White.  per  bushel 
John  Hagglund,  Essex,  la. 


ALFALFA  SEED.  BEST  NOKTJJ- 
western  Nebraska  Seed,  graded.  PrV  < 
and  samples  free.  Schwahe  Bros!, 
Chadron,  Neb. 


TREES 


$3  PER  THOUSAND  FOR  COTTOX- 
wood  tiees.  James  Cassell.  Route  3. 
Fremont,  Neb.  

HONEY 


CALIFORNIA  HONEY.  FINEST  FLA- 
vor  and  quality;  freight  prepaid  ativ- 
where  and  examination  allowed  befi.re 
paying;  per  lb..  10-lb.  can,  15c;  60-1) 
13c;  case,  two  60-lb.  cans.  ll%c;  po'iud 
sample  pkg.,  20c;  leaflet  free;  liberal  .lis- 
count  to  agents.  Hustlers  maki 
profits;  experience  unnecessary;  perma- 
nent business;  steady  orders  and  i  o- 
tected  territory.  Spencer  Apiaries  Co., 
162  Hill.  Nordhoff.  Cal. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUI3- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Centorv 
Farmer;  salary  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth  On 
tury  Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  lor 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slii.-'K 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  wi  caa 
offer  you  a  steady  job.  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  Co. 
Dept.  206.  Chicago. 


NEW  EXCLUSIVE  PRINCIPLE 
creating  most  powerful  continuous  suc- 
tion, with  minimum  of  mechanical  fric- 
tion and  labor,  makes  Feeny  Vacuum 
Cleaners  real  money-makers  for  live 
agents.  It's  worth  investigating;  exclu- 
sive territory.  '  Write  for  attractive 
proposition.  Feeny  Mfg.  Co.,  F-109. 
Muncie,  Ind. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  OPERATE  AN  I 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  vulcan- 
izers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak- 
ing, moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Free 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  0 
St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SHORTHAND  —  UNIGRAPH  IS 
quickly  learned,  rapid  and  readable; 
excels  all  others;  pays  best;  beginner't 
booklet,  10c.    Unigraph  Co..  Omaha,  Neb 


TYPEWRITERS 


OLIVER  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER 
for  sale  cheap;  sent  on  trial.  Charley 
Rickart.  Route  5.  Rosedale,  Kan. 


$15  CASH  WITH  ORDER  BUYS  REM- 
ington  or  Smith  Premier,  guaranteed  •ne 
year.  Central  Typewriter  Exchange.  WW 
Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAT 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  B  U  T  T  E  It- 
wanted,  highest  market  price;  egg  cases 
furnished  free.    Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 


LIVE  STOCK 


4  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BLLLh. 
8  months  old.  Bargain.  Peter  Brenm. 
Harvard,  Neb. 


A- MAGAZINE* FOR  THE- MEN -AND  WOMEN  OF  THE-FARM* 
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V 


Dreams  of  a  better,  bigger  home! 
Dreams  of  more  comforts,  more 
luxuries! 

Dreams  of  more  of  those  things 

that  make  life  worth  living! 
Dreams  of — 
But  why  dream? 

Why  not  put  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.'s 

new  1000  page  catalogue  back  of  your 

dreams  and  turn  dreams  into  realities. 

Why  *hot  harness  every  one  of  your  hard 

earned  dollars  and  make  them  yield  for  you 

more  value  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  

and  then  your  dreams  will  come  true. 

The  conservation  of  the  dollar  is  the  vital  issue  in  these 
days  of  high  cost  of  living. 

And  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.'s  catalogue  is  the 
great  text  book  that  will  help  more  than  any  other 
book  to  solve  that  problem. 

It  tells  how  to  purchase  your  foods,  furniture,  clothing, 
farm  implements,  luxuries,  everything  for  the  home, 
farm  or  field  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  with  all  the 
useless  middleman's  profit  left  out. 
It  has  a  thousand  pages,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
opportunities  for  saving. 

This  great  text  book  is  free  for  the  asking.  All  you 
need  do  is  to  write  us  a  note  today  saying:  "Send 
your  new  1000  page  book  without  cost  or  obligation  to 
me" — and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 
You  have  had  the  dream  of  better  living,  of  getting 
more  comforts  for  all  the  family  than  you  have  had  in 
the  past.  Why  not  let  this  dream  come  true.  Why  not 
send  for  the  book  today — Now,  while  you  think  of  it. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. pTntfi 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Loss  Formidable 
Edith' — Pa   Is   Immensely  pleased 
to  hear  you  are  a  poet. 
Perdle — Is  he? 

Kdlth — Oh,  very.  The  last  of  my 
lovers  he  tried  to  kick  was  a  foot 
ball  player. 

Applied  Christianity 

Because  he  had  been  a  naughty 
little  boy — a  very  naughty  little  boy 
— he  was  sent  to  bed  without  any 
pudding.  But  in  the  evening,  when 
bis  brothers  and  sisters  all  were  fast 
asleep,  he  crept  downstairs,  a  tear- 
ful little  white-robed  figure,  and, 
going  into  the  library,  said  to  his 
mother: 

"Mummy,  you  told  me  never  to  go 
to  sleep  till  I'd  made  peace  with  my 
enemies,  so  I've  come  down  to  for- 
give you  and  daddy  for  being  so  rude 
to  rae  at  dinner  tonight." 

The  Thing  for  Him 
A  beginner  at  golf  was  on  one  oc- 
casion taking  an  unconscionable 
time  to  get  round  a  seaside  course 
near  Edinburgh.  Several  holes  had 
been  "played"  in  a  manner  which 
produced  a  look  of  disgust  in  the 
face  of  the  caddy.  Getting  badly 
bunkered,  the  man  tried  several 
clubs,  one  after  the  other,  without 
success.  Turning  to  his  caddy,  he 
inquired: 

What  should  I  take  now,  boy?" 
To   this  the   caddy   promptly  re- 
sponded: 

"Ye  should  ta'  the  4:25  back  to 
Edinburgh." 

A  Question  of  Growth 
Little  Sarah  was  shooting  upward 
at  a  rate  that  almost  alarmed  her 
relatives,  and  between  the  annoy- 
ance of  perpetually  outgrowing  her 
clothes  and  being  perpetually  talked 
about  in  the  family  circle  the  child's 
usually  serene  temper  suffered.  It 
took  the  family  seamstress,  a  very 
tall,  thin  person,  to  add  the  last 
straw. 

"It's  really  terrible  the  way  the 
children  grow  up  nowadays,"  the 
woman  mourned,  bending  from  her 
great  height  to  measure  Sarah's  new 
garments,  "I  declare,  they  just 
grow  up  like  weeds,  and  it  seems  a 
real  pity.  I  never  think  it's  pleas- 
ing to  see  a  very  tall  child." 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  ungrown, 
then?"  cried  the  provoked  little  girl. 

The  Caddy's  Rebuke 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Barlow,  the  golf  cham- 
pion, was  telling  golf  stories  at  a 
luncheon  in  Philadelphia. 

"I  once  attended  a  feast,"  she 
said,  "that  a  golf  flub  gave  in  honor 
of  its  caddies.  The  caddies  enjoyed 
the  feast,  and  most  of  them  dis- 
played excellent  table  manners,  but 
there  was  one  lad,  Charlie,  who  fed 
himself  exclusively  with  his  knife. 

"Pish,  peas,  chicken,  mashed  po- 
tatoes, sauce — everything  was  con- 
veyed to  Charlie's  young  mouth  on 
a  knife  blade.  But  when  the  Ice 
cream  came  on,  and  the  lad  actu- 
ally began  to  shovel  in  Ice  cream 
upon  a  knife,  a  caddy  at  Mm  other 
end  of  the  table  shouted  In  amaze- 
ment: 

"Holy  smoke!  Look  at  Charlie. 
Tsln'  his  Iron  all  the  way  round!" 
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Practical  Series  of  Sheep  Articles 


,EXT  week  we  will  have  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
merino  sheep,  its  origin,  its  importations  and  its  de- 
velopment for  one  hundred  years  in  America.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  sheep  articles  by  G.  W.  Her- 
vey,  associate  editor  of  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Mr.  Hervey  was  born  and  raised  on  an  Ohio  sheep  farm, 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  one  of  the  first  sheep  associations 
formed  in  the  United  States  and  has  judged  sheep  at  many  or 
the  leading  Btate  fairs.  He  Is  recognized  by  the  leading  sheep 
men  of  the  country  as  an  authority. 

This  series  of  articles  will  not  only  deal  with  the  different 
sheep  breeds,  hut  will  give  personal  character  sketches  of  men 
who  have  played  important  parts  in  the  development  of  the  sheep 
Industry. 

In  connection  with  the  historical  mid  Informational  matter 
the  practical  side  of  sheep  raising  will  he  handled  |n»sudi  a  way 
as  to  make  these  articles  of  great  value  to  the  man  who  Is  about 
in  engage  In  the  sheep  business,  or  Is  already  a  sheep  owner. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

In  Nautical  Terms 

Jack — Once  more,  Molly,  will  you 
marry  me? 

Molly — For  the  twelfth  time  this 
hour  I  tell  you  I  will  not. 

Jack  (of  the  navy) — Well,  twelve 
knots  an  hour  is  not  bad  speed  for  a 
little  craft  like  you. 

The  Milkmaid 

"Bridget,  didn't  I  hear  you  quar- 
reling with  the  milkman  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Sure  not.  His  hired  girl's  sick, 
an'  I  was  inquiring  after  her.  But 
he's  an  impolite  fellow." 

"How's  that?" 

"Says  I,  'How's  your  milkmaid?' 
An'  he  looked  mad  an'  says: 
"  'That's  a  thrade  secret.'  " 

A  Tough  Proposition 

A  man  who  was  dining  in  a  vil- 
lage hotel  gazed  at  the  second  course 
for  a  moment,  and  then  asked  the 
waiter: 

"What  is  this  leathery  stuff?" 

"That  is  a  fillet  of  sole,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  waiter. 

"Well,  you  may  take  it  away," 
said  the  diner,  after  attacking  it 
with  his  fork,  "and  see  if  you  can't 
get  me  a  nice,  tender  piece  of  the 
upper,  with  the  buttons  removed." — 
Judge. 

The  Only  Way 

The  late  Wilbur  Wright  put  safety 
above  all  else  in  aeroplane  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Wright  was  once  watching 
with  critical  eye  the  flight  of  a  very 
swift,  very  cranky  aeroplane,  when 
a  little  girl  said  to  him: 

"  'Uncle  Wilbur,  can  you  get  to 
heaven  in  one  of  those  machines?' 

"  'Not  '  y  going  up,'  replied  the 
great  airman;  'but  if  you  have  lived 
a  very  good  life,  you  may  do  so  by 
coming  down.'  " 

Their  Excuses 

"The  failure  will  always  fail,  no 
matter  what  his  environment;  and  in 
like  manner  he  will  have  a  ready 
excuse  for  his  downfall." 

The  speaker,  Mayor  Taylor  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  smiled  and  resumed: 

"Two  failures,  seated  on  a  park 
bench,  were  talking.  The  first,  born 
poor,  growled: 

"  'It  takes  money  to  make  money. 

"To  this  the  other  failure,  who  had 
been  born  rich,  growled  back: 

"  'And  it  takes  money  to  lose 
money.'  " 

A  Question  of  Names 
In  some  of  the  country  district* 
of  Ireland  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  carts  with  the  owners' 
names  chalked  on  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  painting.  Practical  jokers 
delight  in  rubbing  out  these  signs  to 
annoy  the  owners.  A  constabulary 
sergeant  one  da\  accosted  ;i  country- 
man whose  name  had  been  thus 
wiped  out   unknown  to  him. 

"Is  this  your  cart,  my  good  man?" 
"Of  course  It  Is!"  was  the  reply. 
"Do  you   see  anything    the  matter 
wld  It?" 

"I  ohsarve."  said  the  pompous  po- 
liceman, "that  your  name  Is  o-bllth- 
erated." 

"Then  ye're  wrong."  quoth  the 
countryman,  who  had  never  come 
across  the  long  word  before,  "for  me 
name's  (VKIahert y,  and  I  don't  care 
WhO  knows  It." 
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Cream  Production  in  the  Missouri  Valley 

Conditions  that  Prevail  There  as  Compared  with  Those  in  Dairy  States 


WISE  precaution  for  any  person, 

A either  a  private  individual  or  a 
correspondent  of  a  publication, 
before  he  talks  very  much,  is  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Some  people  assume  that  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood  prevail  everywhere,  and 
that  what  succeeds  admirably  with  them  in 
their  environment  would  succeed  with  others  in. 
other  environment.  Of  course,  this  is  all  fool- 
ishness. Because  a  Cuban  can  grow  pineapples 
successfully  is  no  reason  for  his  thinking  that 
pineapples  would  do  well  in  the  Missouri  valley. 
He  probably  would  not  think  so;  he  is  too  wise 
for  that.  These  thoughts  are  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  certain  enthusiasts  for  co-operative 
creameries  in  states  where  dairying 
is  the  principal  business,  and 
certain  dairy  publications  in 
these  states,  have  attempted  to 
push  their  propaganda  in  the  Mis- 
souri valley  territory,  where  condi- 
tions are  entirely  different  and  where 
the  success  of  co-operative  creameries 


dairying  is  the  principal  industry  the  dairy  is 
always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  farmer. 
He  thinks  cows,  studies  cows,  talks  cows  and 
dreams  cows;  all  his  efforts  are  devoted  to  the 
cows.  He  exerts  himself  to  secure  the  best 
breeds  and  the  greatest  production  from  indi- 
viduals; he  makes  the  business  a  study.  The 
care,  the  shelter  and  the  food  of  cows  are  mat- 
ters of  daily  thought  and  constant  experimenta- 
tion. With  natural  conditions  favorable  to 
such  an  industry,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
these  localities  where  grasses  and  forage  are 
abundant  almost  any  form  of  dairy  industry 
should  be  successful  and  profitable.  The  fact 
is  that  wherever  a  man  devotes  his  energy  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  single  purpose,  and 
natural  conditions  are  not  unfavorable,  he  will 


First  of  a  Series  of  Articles 
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in  mo6t  localities  is,  to  say  the  least, 
problematical.  This  paper  allows 
precedence  to  no  one  in  its  enthusi- 
asm for  cd-operation  in  all  forms  of 
farm  industry.  It  is  too  true  to  the 
co-operative  idea  to  favor  attempts 
at  co-operation  where  they  are  cer- 
tain to  fail,  because  such  failure  will 
put  back  the  final  triumph  of  co- 
operation a  number  of  years  and 
prove  disastrous  to  all  forms  of  co- 
operative effort.  This  paper  be- 
lieves in  co-operation,  and  will  do 
everything  within  its  power  to  make 
co-operation  successful.  But  it  pro- 
tests against  attempting  to  force  the 
establishment  of  co-operative  indus- 
try under  conditions  that  are  certain 
to  result  in  failure. 

Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak 
of  the  Missouri  valley  territory  as  a  dairy  region. 
To  speak  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  territory  is 
to  use  words  without  reference  to  their  mean- 
ing. Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  dairy  in- 
dustry here,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dairies 
located  near  large  centers  of  population  with 
the  purpose  of  supplying  cities  with  milk  and 
cream.  A  dairy  farm  is  one  on  which  the  princi- 
pal business  conducted  Is  dairying.  There  are 
very  few  such  farms  in  the  MisHouri  valley  ter- 
ritory. The  farmers  here  are  grain  growers 
and  live  stock  raisers.  Most  of  them  milk  a  few 
cows,  but  this  is  entirely  a  bnfiaCH  on  the  side. 
For  the  most  part,  they  milk  as  many  cows  as. 
under  the  circumstances,  they  are  obliged  to 
milk.  Their  principal  attention  Is  given  to 
other  forms  of  agricultural  Industry,  and  the 
cows  and  milk  receive  no  thought,  at  all  until 
after  everything  else  has  been  attended  to.  and 
then  very  little  Intelligent  thought  Is  given  to 
them.  In  the  dairy  sta'es  upon  the  farm*  where 


HIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  regarding  cream 
production  and  its  manufacture  into  butter  in  the  Mis- 
souri valley. 

There  has  been  here  a  great  deal  of  unscrupulous 
promotion  of  small  creameries  from  which  business  men  and 
farmers  alike  have  suffered. 

There  has  been  in  this  section  a  great  deal  of  unscrupu- 
lous promotion  of  small  creameries  from  which  business  men 
and  farmers  alike  have  suffered. 

It  is  the  intention,  in  a  series  of  articles  which  are  to 
follow,  to  go  over  the  whole  matter  thoroughly  with  a  view 
to  advising  cream  producers  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
their  best  interests. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  matter  is  now 
under  way,  and  these  articles  will  state  facts  and  draw  con- 
clusions only  from  well  established  facts. 


succeed,  provided  he  has  intelligence  and  stick- 
to-it-iveness  enough. 

In  the  Missouri  valley  territory  an  entirely 
different  condition  prevails.  Here  the  farmer 
gives  his  thought,  his  study,  his  principal  atten- 
tion to  other  things  than  dairying.  What 
cream  he  produces  Is  produced  as  a  side  indus- 
try, and  he  gives  to  It  only  the  energy  and  tho 
thought  and  the  study  that  are  left  after  his 
other  forms  of  industry  have  received  dun  care. 
This  Is  not  a  dairy  country  at  present.  Agricul- 
ture here  has  developed  along  other  lines.  Some 
of  this  territory  is  better  adapted  to  the  dairy 
industry  than  other  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  given  to  It  exclusively.  But  the  devclop- 
ment  of  this  industry  is  In  the  future.  This 
paper  believe*  that  the  time  will  come  when  ihe 
state  of  Nebraska  alone,  for  Instance,  will  bo- 
come  Hi"  greatest  dairy  Htate  in  the  nnlofl  We 
must  not  put  off  the  time  of  this  a— ompltthmm 
by  premature  exploitation  that  results  la  fail- 
ure. The  grain  farmer,  when  the*  co-operative 
Creamery  falls,  stops  milking    and    turns  his 


calves  back  with  the  cows.  There  must  be  no  fail- 
ures here  if  the  dairy  industry  is  to  be  developed. 

One  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is  that 
the  milch  cows  in  this  territory  are  not,  on  the 
average,  good  milk  producers.  It  is  estimated 
that  65  per  cent  of  the  milch  cows  of  Nebraska 
do  not  pay  for  their  board,  and  this  estimate  is 
true  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  over  the 
Missouri  valley  states.  When  dairying  becomes 
an  industry  here,  when  it  becomes  proper  to 
speak  of  this  country  as  a  dairy  country,  rather 
than  as  a  cream-producing  country,  the  farmers 
will  have  improved  their  dairy  stock  until  every 
cow  is  a  profit-producer.  He  will  have 
learned  to  care  for  his  cows  so  as  to  get  the 
greatest  profit  at  the  least  expense.  But  this 
time  is  in  the  indefinite  future.  We  are  growing 
toward  it,  but  it  is  not  yet  here,  and 
writers  or  talkers  on  dairy  matters 
should  keep  this  fact  clearly  before 
their  minds  while  giving  advice  to 
the  farmers  throughout  this  section. 

There  are  isolated  localities  in 
this  territory  where  a  co-operative 
creamery  may,  under  present  condi- 
tions, succeed.  But  there  are  wide 
reaches  of  country  here  where  such 
success,  under  present  conditions, 
would  be  impossible.  Wise  promo- 
ters of  co-operative  effort  will  take 
this  fact  into  consideration  and  let  it 
govern  their  activities. 

There  is,  on  the  part  of  co-opera- 
tive creameries  and  advocates  of  co- 
operative creameries,  an  intense 
prejudice  against  centralized  cream- 
eries and  their  methods  of  operation. 
This  prejudice  is,  in  some  measure, 
justified  by  the  action  of  centraliz- 
ers  in  times  past.  Whether  it  is 
justified  or  not,  howover,  is  beside 
the  question.  The  fact  remains 
clearly  indisputable  that,  through 
wide  reaches  of  this  territory,  the  centrallzers, 
no  matter  what  their  methods  may  be  or  may 
have  been,  serve  the  -croam  producers  better 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  other  agency  to  serve 
them  at  present,  under  present  conditions. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  for  a  co-operative 
creamery  to  succeed,  this  paper  will  advocate 
the  establishing  of  such  a  creamery,  and  will 
render  It  all  tho  aid  within  Its  power.  Hut  this 
paper  will  oppose  to  tho  utmost  any  attempt  to 
establish  such  ■  form  of  Industry  under  condi- 
tions thai  make  |Ih  failure  probable.  All  that 
It  asks  of  enthusiasts  for  co-operatlon  or  of  con- 
teinporary  publications  Is  lhal  I  hey  he  fair  to 
this  territory;  (hat  they  learn  the  truth  about 
It  and,  having  learned  the  truth,  govern  their 
activities  with  common  ordinary  Intelligence  ap- 
plied to  conditions  as  they  exlHl  here.  All  that 
llii  paper  j>  Irving  to  do  Ih  to  promote  huccchh- 
fnl  co-operation  in  all  forms  of  farm  activity, 
and  to  conserve  and  protect  Ihe  best  Interests 
of  tho  farmers,  whether  they  be  grain  growers 
or  cream  producers. 
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Mrs.  Wilson  at  Her  Best  as  a  Homemaker 


Mistress  of  the  White  House  is  Especially  Skillful  with  the  Needle  and  Paint  Brush 


RS.  WOODROW  WIL- 
SON has  many  accom- 
plishments and  is  a 
rarely,  gifted  woman 
She  possesses  all  the 
domestic  virtues  and 
the  social  graces.  She 
is  at  her  hest  as  a  homemaker,  how- 
ever, and  loves  her  home  and  family 
life.  She  makes  everything  about 
her  "homey"  and  inviting  and  has  a 
perfect  genius  for  making  any  place 
charming  in  which  she  may  live. 
She  is  very  talented  and  paints  beau- 
tifully, as  well  as  playing  the  piano 
and  doing  all  manner  of  lovely 
needlework.  Her  skill  with  the 
needle  she  inherits  from  her  fine  old 
southern  ancestors,  for  all  southern 
women  were  accomplished  with  the 
needle. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  born  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  and  spent  her  life  there 
and  at  Rome,  Ga.,  until  she  was 
married  to  the  young  history  pro- 
fessor in  1885,  who  was  destined  to 
become  a  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  she  the  first  lady  of  the 
land,  a  rosy  future  which  she  little 
anticipated  when,  as  Helen  Louise 
Axon,  she  studied  music  and  paint- 
ing and  was  a  dreamy,  poetic  girl  in 
her  southern  home. 

It  is  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  skill  as 
a  needlewoman  that  this  article  is  to 
deal,  for  Mrs.  Wilson  makes  all  man- 
ner of  charming  things  with  her 
needle,  never  useless  things,  but  al- 
ways objects  that  are  practical  and  useful,  as 
well  as  beautiful.  She  invents  pretty  designs 
and  carries  them  out  and  she  delights  in  cre- 
ating something  truly  beautiful  at  small  expense, 
for  Mrs.  Wilson  is  thrifty  and  never  extravagant. 
She  can  make  charming  things  from  a  few  bits 
of  pretty-figured  chintz  and  some  pieces  of  card- 
board, and  as  the  stores  are  full  of  wonderful 
chintzes  now,  copied  from  the  antique  in  scenic 
and  flower  designs,  she  can  revel  in  such  fancy 
work. 

Here  are  some  models  of  the  chintz  fancy 
work  that  she  delights  to  do.  Figure  1  shows 
a  sexagonal  work  bag  with  six  panels,  made  of 
chintz  over  cardboard.  It  is  also  shown  again 
in  the  photograph  beside  Mrs.  Wilson  on  the 
table.  The  panels  are  oval  at  the  top  and 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  the  base  of  the  bag 
is  sexagonal  in  shape. 

The  six  side  panels  and  the  base  are  made 
over  pieces  of  cardboard.  Each  panel  requires 
two  pieces  of  the  cardboard  and  the  base  two 
pieces.  Six  pieces  of  cardboard  are  covered 
with  chintz,  basted  over  smoothly,  and  six  are 
covered  with  plain  linen;  then  one  of  the  plain 
linen  panels  is  sewed  to  one  of  the  chintz- 
covered  panels,  over  and  over  fashion,  at  the 
edge.    These  six  completed  panels  are  sewed 
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Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Her  Fancy  Work 

together  at  the  edges.  The  base  is  made  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  panels,  but  both  pieces  of 
cardboard  are  covered  with  plain  linen  and  then 
fastened  together  at  the  edge,  over  and  over 
fashion.  The  inner  bag  is  of  plain  linen,  and  is 
a  straight  bag  gathered  to  the  base  before  the 
six  side  panels  are  attached  to  it;  then  each 
panel  at  the  top  is  caught  to  the  bag  with  in- 
visible stitches.  The  bag  is  drawn  up  with 
wide  satin  ribbons. 

Figure  2  is  a  linen  and  chintz-covered  box, 


Fig.  2 — Linen  and  Chintz-Covered  Box 


useful  for  many  purposes,  to  be  used 
for  a  work  box,  or  for  a  bureau  in  a 
bed  room,  for  ribbons,  etc.  The  box 
is  made  over  a  cardboard  foundation 
consisting  of  four  parts,  and  each 
part  is  made  up  of'  two  sections,  so 
there  are  eight  sections  of  cardboard 
in  all.  Four  ovals,  two  for  the  top 
of  the  cover  and  two  for  the  base  of 
the  box.  For  the  cover  one  of  these 
ovals  is  covered  smoothly  with 
chintz  and  one  of  plain  linen;  then 
the  two  are  stitched  together  over 
and  over  at  the  edges;  then  the  rim 
is  made  of  two  straight  strips  of 
cardboard  about  an  inch  wide  and 
long  enough  to  surround  the  oval  of 
the  cover.  Each  of  these  strips  is 
covered  with  plain  linen,  and  the 
two  covered  pieces  are  then  sewed 
together  over  and  over,  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  end  and  sewed 
to  the  oval  of  the  cover,  thus  com- 
pleting the  cover.  The  main  box  is 
fashioned  exactly  as  the  cover  is. 

Figure  3  is  a  pretty  three-cor- 
nered box  covered  with  quaintly- 
patterned  chintz,  showing  splendid 
peacocks  in  brilliant  colors,  with 
old-fashioned  flowers  as  a  back- 
ground. This  box  is  made  over 
cardboard  in  the  same  fashion  as 
described  for  other  things.  The  in- 
side of  the  box  is  of  peacock  blue 
sateen,  making  it  very  effective. 
The  cover  has  no  rim  and  so  is 
caught  to  the  back  of  the  box  with 
two  ribbon  hinges. 
Figure  4  is  a  very  attractive  round  box  in  a 
combination  of  two  colors  of  plain  linen  and  a 
rich  chintz  design.  The  main  part  of  the  box 
is  made  of  plain  ecru  linen,  fashioned  exactly 
as  the  box  in  Figure  2  is  made,  save  that  it  is 
round  in  shape  instead  of' oval,  and  the  top  of 
the  cover  and  the  base  are  made  over  perfectly 
round  pieces  of  cardboard.  The  top  of  the 
cover  is  of  ecru  chintz,  with  the  design  of  a 
basket  of  fruit  in  rich  tones  in  the  center.  The 
edge,  or  rim,  of  the  box  is  of  plain  linen  in  a 
deep  reseda  green,  which  matches  the  deep,  dull 
green  of  the  leaves  among  the  fruit. 

Figure  5  is  another  round  box  made  quite 
as  Figure  4  is  made,  save  that  the  cover  has  no 
rim  and  is  fastened  to  the  box  at  the  back  by  a 
hinge  of  folded  ribbon.  This  box  is 
made  of  very  gay,  richly-colored,  flowered 
chintz,  a  mass  of  old-fashioned  flowers  covering 
the  top  of  the  cover  completely. 

Figure  6  is  a  very  useful  bag  made  in  nuice 
an  original  manner,  hut  very  simple  to  con- 
struct. There  are  two  oval  pieces,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  bag,  stiffened  with  cardboard,  two 
sections  to  each  side.  After  these  have  been 
finished  in  the  fashion  previously  described  they 
have  the  bag  attached  to  them.  This  bag  con- 
sists of  a  perfectly  straight  strip  of  plain  linen, 
about  eight  inches  wide  ana  a  yard  long.  This 
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1 — Sexagonal  Work  Bag 


Fig.  3 — Three-Cornered  Box 


Fig.  4 — Attractive  Round  Box 
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Fig.  5 — Round  Box  of  Flowered  Chintz 

is  gathered  on  each  side  and  then  stitched  to 
the  stiffened  oval  pieces  covered  with  chintz. 
The  top  is  left  open,  hemmed  and  run  through 
with  ribbon  draw-strings,  and  the  bag  is  com- 
plete. 

Figure  7  is  a  very  pretty  and  unusual  bag 
of  figured  chintz  and  plain  linen.  First  a  square 
base  is  made  of  plain  linen  over  cardboard,  m 
the  fashion  previously  described;     to    this  is 


Fig.  6 — Useful  Work  Bag 

sewed  a  straight  bag  of  plain  linen  drawn  up  at 
the  top  with  wide  satin  ribbons.  Then  the 
four  side  pieces  are  made  and  attached.  These 
are  perfect  circles  cut  from  cardboard,  two  soc- 
tions  to  each  round,  making  eight  rounds  of 
cardboard  in  all.  The  outer  sections  are  cov- 
ered with  figured  chintz  in  a  quaint  desicn  and 
the  inner  ones  with  plain  linen.    When  corn- 


Fig.  7 — Odd  Work  Bag 


pleted  these  four  sides  are  caught  together  at 
the  sides  and  caught  to  the  square  base.  The 
bag  is  then  attached  along  the  upper  edges  of 
the  rounds  with  invisible,  or  blind,  stitches. 


Where  Farmers  Are  Setting  Fine  Example 


1  IS  curious  that,  although  the 
splendid  results  and  benefits  of 
co-operation  in  buying  supplies  for 
individual  use  were  first  and  fully 
demonstrated  in  England  by  Eng- 
lish mill  operatives,  that  example 
has  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
been  followed  in  this  country  by  men  of  that 
class.  It  has  been  the  farmers  who  have 
adopted  the  system  sufficiently  to  show  that  its 
great  benefits  may  be  secured  as  easily  and  as 
fully  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  the 
other. 

The  farmers'  granges  were  probably  the 
first  associations  to  adopt  co-operative  methods: 
1  ut  today  they  do  not  stand  out  so  prominently 
as  other  distinct  branches  of  the  agricultural  in- 
dustries. The  fruit  growers  of  the  west  and 
middle  west  were  the  first  to  show  really  tine 
results  from  co-operation.  Their  associations 
were  at  first  formed  solely  to  co-operate  in  sell- 
ing, but  the  advantage  of  extending  that  co- 
operation to  buying  both  farm  supplies  and 
household  supplies  was  quickly  seen.  Today 
every  fruit  association  of  any  size  has  its  co- 
operative store.  In  California  alone  there  are 
nearly  fifty  associations  of  this  nature,  doing  a 
total  business  of  over  $20,000,000  yearly.  And 
all  those  small  local  associations  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  great  wholesale  society  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  making  pur- 
chases at  bottom  wholesale  figures  in  carload 
lots. 

Successes  in  Nearly  Every  State 

So  It  is  all  over  the  country.  In  the  state 
of  Washington  there  are  a  score  of  highly  suc- 
cessful farmers'  co-operative  societies;  in  Kan- 
sas nearly  two-score.  In  every  state  they  are 
found,  although  in  New  England  and  the  south 
they  are  scarce.  In  Rockwell,  la.,  a  farmers' 
society,  operating  creameries  and  buying  sup- 
plies, does  a  total  business  of  over  $»'.00,000  per 
year,  at  a  cost  of  about  1  per  cent. 

The  farmers  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  have  a 
co-operative  store;  also  those  of  Manitowoc, 
Wis.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Herkimer,  Little 
Falls  and  other  places  In  the  same  state.  These 
have  declared  dividends  ranging  from  7  to  25 
per  cent,  and  are  largely  Increasing  their  op- 
erations every  year.  In  many  article!  the  sav- 
ing on  co-operative  purchase  Is  very  large,  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  case  of  building  materials 
and  farm  equipment,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  as  co-operative  trading  Is  uHiially  spot- 
cash,  the  added  cost  to  the  regular  retailer  of 
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yearly  accounts  and  business  losses  and  risks 
is  eliminated. 

The  system  upon  which  most  of  these  stores 
are  established  is  some  modification  of  the 
Rochdale  system,  which  was  the  pioneer  of  all 
co-operative  systems  in  England.  Membership 
is  secured  by  purchase  of  shares  at  $5  or  $10 
each,  which  produces  a  fund  to  buy  supplies  in 
quantity,  and  the  profits  made  out  of  that  sav- 
ing are  divided  among  the  members  according 
to  the  amount  they  buy.  If  a  dividend  is  de- 
clared of  15  per  cent,  the  member  whose  yearly 
purchases  run  to  $200  receives  $3  0  rebate. 

Division  of  the  Profits 

There  are  a  few  societies,  however,  organized 
on  the  plan  of  the  great  Civil  Service  Co-Opera- 
tive  association  of  London.  They  sell  very 
close  to  cost  prices,  and  a  membership  is  the 
s<ime  as  a  partnership  in  the  business,  and 
looked  upon  as  an  investment  which  receives 
the  profits  over  the  cost  of  running  the  store 
and  the  low  price  charged  the  members  for 
their  supplies.  Qo-operative  societies  often 
sell  to  outsiders,  but,  of  course,  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  such  outsiders  to  become  members  so 
as  to  get  the  full  extent  of  the  rebates. 

The  success  of  farmers'  associations  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  great  many  other  as- 
sociations of  other  trades,  and  the  fine  results 
attained  by  them  are,  in  their  turn,  again  en- 
couraging still  more  farmers  to  co-operate.  The 
miners  of  Montana  have  a  co-operative  store, 
with  fiOO  subscribers.  Employes  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  railroad  have  a  big  store  at 
Uloomington,  111.  The  labor  unions  of  South 
Omaha  have  a  co-operative  store;  the  miners 
at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  have  a  store,  as  also 
the  millmen  at.  Monesson,  Pa.;  the  labor  unions 
of  Denver,  the  Bhlpyard  employes  at  Newport 
News,  the  railway  men  at  Parsons,  Kan.;  tho 
unions  of  the  IRack  Hills  district  In  South  Da- 
kota; the  citizens  of  Elwood,  Ind.;  Deposit,  Del- 
phi and  Port  Jarvls,  N.  Y.;  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  Lansing,  Mich. 

Co-operation  in  England 
In  an  article  Intended  Tor  MM onragemcnt,  cm 
well  as  Information,  the  inagnlf leenl  successes 
and  rewards  of  co-operation  in  England  may  be 
pointed  to.  Started  In  Kochdalc  forty  years 
ago  by  a  band  of  cotton  spinners  and  weavers 
the  poOTMt  paid  of  England'!  factory  operatives, 


and  probably  the  poorest  trained  in  business 
methods — it  has  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions. Henry  George,  the  people's  statesman 
of  that  country,  recently  said  that  the  savings 
to  wage  and  salary-earning  members  of  the 
two  great  co-operative  branches  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Rochdale  Societies,  and  the  great 
Civil  Service  Co-Operative  association,  amount 
to  over  $150,000,000  yearly.  That  stupendous 
saving  has  resulted  from  organization  which 
eliminated  many  middlemen  and  put  the  con- 
sumer in  direct  close  touch  with  the  manufac- 
turer, the  producer  and  the  importer. 

The  business  done  by  those  two  associations 
totals  nearly  $750,000,000  yearly.  Shares  to- 
day in  the  Civil  Service  association,  which  were 
issued  at  $2.50  each,  are  now  valued  at  $1,000 
each.  In  the  Rochdale  associations  no  definite 
statement  of  present  value  can  be  given,  as 
they  vary  according  to  the  particular  society 
issuing  them,  but  in  most  cases  the  shares  are 
held  at  many  times  their  original  price.  Many 
of  the  Rochdale  societies  are  members  of  the 
Co-Operative  union  of  London,  which  is  their 
collective  wholesale  agency.  In  the  last  availa- 
ble report  of  that  union  we  find  the  following 
wonderful  statement: 

Professional  Capitalist  Not  in  It 

Its  annual  turnover  was  $92,000,000  on  a 
capital  of  $5,034,000,  returning  net  profits  of 
$1,681,000,  after  allowing  for  various  contin- 
gent funds,  subscriptions  to  hospitals,  aid  to 
striking  union  men  and  various  educational  and 
philanthropic  works.  It  owns  Its  own  planta- 
tions in  Ceylon;  It  has  large  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments In  the  Brltlab  isles,  and  employe 
13,000  people.  It  is  n  member  of  the  Chicago 
Hoard  of  Trade  and  of  the  Now  York  Produce 
exchange,  and  owns  freight  steamships  running 
to  distant  ports.  From  start  to  finish  It  Is  run 
by  the  army  of  workers  of  the  country,  because 
It  Is  owned  by  them.  They,  and  they  alone,  are 
the  shareholders  of  the  co-operative  retail  so- 
Oletlee,  and  delegates  front  those  societies 
are  the  managing  board  of  the  great  wholesale 
organization.  The  professional  capitalist  Is 
not  In  It. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Wholesale  union  do 
not  look  large,  hut  that  Ik  because  It  Is  not  es- 
tablished (of  profit.  The  numerous  retail  as- 
!.. nations  which  form  that  union  secure  their 
merchandise  through  It  at  absolute  first  cost, 
plus  Its  own  distributing  expense,  and  their 
real  profits  come  in  that  shape. 
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The  storm  conditions  that  prevail 
throughout  the  country  have  one  re- 
deeming feature,  that  of  moisture 
supply.  The  country  has  never  been 
in  a  better  condition  at  this  season 
of  the  year  for  a  rapid  development 
of  vegetation. 


The  Farmers'  union  advocates 
building  warehouses  for  storing 
farm  products  so  that  by  intelligent 
co-operation  the  markets  may  be 
slowly  fed  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent slumps  in  prices.  They  have 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  per- 
fecting, extending  and  adjusting  this 
market  system  to  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  invites  the  co- 
operation of  everyone.  Such  prod- 
ucts, when  stored  in  the  warehouses 
may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  farm 
loans.  This  would  relieve  the  many 
needs  of  those  farmers  who  are  now 
forced  to  sell  on  a  low  market  be- 
cause they  must  have  the  money. 


George  Allen  of  Nebraska 

The  death  of  George  Allen  of  Lex- 
ington, Neb.,  marks  the  close  of  a 
life  of  great  activity  in  the  breeding 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  pure-bred 
sheep.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  born  stock- 
man, trained  from  his  earliest  boy- 
hood in  the  care  and  handling  of 
pure-bred  stock.  As  a  breeder  and 
exhibitor  he  is  known  throughout 
the  country,  having  been  engaged  in 
importing  and  exhibiting  sheep  in 
large  numbers  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  as  early  as  1871, 
eight  years  before  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  make  this  his  home. 

He  first  located  in  Vermilion 
county,  Illinois,  with  a  herd  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  and  a  flock  of  100 
Shropshire  sheep.  His  Shorthorns 
were  of  the  Bates  family,  or  strain, 
and  from  these  grew  many  of  the 
great  show  cattle  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Allen  was  a  steadfast  advocate 
and  champion  of  this  family  of 
Shorthorns.  He  was  a  persistent 
exhibitor  and  remained  so  up  to  his 
last  days,  being  personally  on  the 
circuit  of  state  fairs  and  expositions 
during  the  season  of  1912,  with  a 
large  display  of  Shropshire,  Hamp- 
shire and  Rambouillet  sheep. 

About  ten  years  ago  he  removed 
from  Illinois  to  Dawson  county,  Ne- 
braska, buying  out  C.  H.  Ballinger, 
a  prominent  sheep  breeder.  Mr. 
Allen  successfully  conducted  his  op- 
erations at  this  new  location  in 
breeding  Shorthorn  cattle  and  pure- 
bred sheep.  He  has  left  to  his  fam- 
ily one  of  the  best  improved  stock 
farms  of  640  acres  in  Nebraska,  and 
a  pure-bred  stock  industry  with  a 
reputation  that  is  a  credit  to  his 
life's  work  and  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska. His  sons  will  continue  the 
breeding  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  George  Allen  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Allen  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, born  at  Tean  Staffordshire 
April  15,  1848,  and  died  March  20, 
1913.  He  leaves  a  family  of  five 
boys  and  two  girls.  Mr.  Allen  was 
a  man  of  excellent  reputation  as  a 
breeder  and  business  operator;  his 
word  was  a  guarantee  at  all  times 
with  those  who  knew  him.  His 
presence  will  be  missed  at  the  an- 
nual round-up  of  the  fairs  and  shows 
by  his  scores  of  friends  among  the 
stockmen  of  the  middle  west. 


Purchasers  of  alfalfa  seed,  if  they 
are  wise,  will  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty where  their  seed  was  grown 
and,  if  possible,  will  secure  it  from 
a  territory  where  conditions  are 
more  severe  than  those  under  whicu 
they  propose  to  sow  it.  A  plant  that 
thrives  under  severe  conditioas  pro- 
duces seed  that  would  grow  luxuri- 
antly under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. It  is  said  that  one  Milwaukee 
firm,  after  the  purchase  of  one  car- 
load of  Montana-grown  alfalfa  seed, 
has  already  sold  seven  carloads  of 
seed  with  the  Montana  brand.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  ten  bushels  of 
Grimm  alfalfa  seed  sold  to  every  one 
that  is  grown. 


trouble  and  expense  of  high-priced 
feed  has  become  a  factor  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  calf. 
This  matter  of  calf  price  in  the  veal 
market  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  restoring  beef  supply, 
upon  a  basis  of  old-time  beef  prices. 
Cheap  beef  is  so  far  off  that  no  mag- 
nifying glass  will  be  able  to  discern 
it  for  years  to  come.  People  will 
eventually  become  used  to  the  high 
prices  and  will  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  existing  conditions,  and 
they  will  forget  that  they  once  lived 
on  a  low  price  beef  schedule. 


Veal  Calf  Prices 

How  can  desirable  heifer  calves 
that  should  be  reserved  for  breeding 
purposes  be  saved  from  the  demands 
of  the  veal  market,  when  12  cents 
per  pound  is  being  offered  for  any- 
thing showing  good  condition? 
Think  of  the  150-pound  calf,  only  a 
few  weeks  old,  bringing  $18!  This 
seems  almost  like  finding  money.  It 
has  been  but  little,  if  any,  trouble  so 
far,  and  practically  no  cost.  It  will 
never  again  show  such  a  proportion- 
ate value,  and  here  is  where  thou- 
sands of  calves  are  turned  to  the 
veal  trade  that  should  pass  on  to 
the  mature  animal. 

The  dairy-bred  calf,  except  the 
heifers  from  superior  cows,  are 
worth  more  probably  for  veal  than 
to  be  retained.  There  can  be  no  just 
criticism  brought  against  the  vealing 
of  the  calves  from  the  large  dairies 
and  milk  supply  concerns,  but  these 
prices  will  influence  thousands  of 
calf  owners  on  the  farms  to  sell, 
rather  than  keep,  realizing  that  the 


Success  and  Failure 

In  no  line  of  business  or  industry 
are  there  more  failures  than  in  those 
associated  with  land,  soil,  crop- 
growing,  live  stock,  production,  etc. 
The  public  mind  is  now  filled  with 
the  idea  that  land  ownership  means 
success — money-making  in  its  op- 
eration. It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  fortunes  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  advancement  of  land  values, 
whether  improved  or  unimproved, 
and  whether  operated  intelligently, 
skillfully,  economically  or  without 
system  and  method.  This,  however, 
is  a  condition  that  will  pass  away 
after  a  while;  land  values  will  come 
to  a  standstill  sooner  or  later  and 
the  land  owner  will  have  an  invest- 
ment that  means  something  more 
definite  than  at  present.  The  owner 
who  cannot  make  the  land  pay  ex- 
penses, k  jp  up  repairs,  pay  a  rea- 
sonable interest  on  the  investment 
or  its  appraised  value,  will  not  be 
called  a  success,  nor  the  land  under 
his  management  a  successful  busi- 
ness venture.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  examples  to  be  found  now 
all  over  the  country. 

Thousands  of  persons  are  each 
year  becoming  land  owners,  some  on 
a  large  scale  and  some  on  a  small 
scale.  A  large  per  cent  of  these 
new  land  owners  are  not  practical  or 
skilled  operators  in  land  manage- 
ment, in  the  economical  use  of  land 
for  its  best  results  in  crop  produc- 
tion. Many  of  them  became  land 
owners  through  speculative  influ- 
ences; others  through  the  belief  that 
they  could  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  successful  farmer,  fruit  grower 
or  gardener,  and  produce  the  large 
yields  and  fine  crops  that  seem  to  be 
the  unaided  work  of  the  hand  of 
Providence.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  of  some  suburban  fruit 
grower  or  gardener  on  a  five  or  ten- 
acre  tract  of  land  producing  $500 
worth  of  crop  per  acre.  To  the  un- 
skilled, the  person  of  little  or  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  industry,  this 
seems  easy,  only  the  matter  of  plac- 
ing himself,  or  herself,  in  the  other 
man's  position.  "What  man  has 
done,  man  can  do,"  is  the  ambition 
that  too  frequently  prompts  young 
manhood  to  efforts  that  are  only  at- 
tained after  years  of  study  and  dili- 
gent labor. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  been  testing  butter 
supplied  for  the  navy  with  regard  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  it  by  cold 
storage.  It  has  found  that  butter 
made  from  pasteurized  sweet  cream, 
after  several  months  in  cold  storage, 
is  classed  in  the  highest  market 
grade.  Amateur  legislators  might 
bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  they  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  matter  of  cold 
storage. 


Keep  Up  the  Sheep  Industry 

The  wool  tariff  is  the  big  scare- 
crow in  the  sheep  business  in  the 
United  States,  and  always  has  been. 
Whenever  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
fight  on  the  tariff  for  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  wool,  the  sheep-grow- 
ing interests  of  the  country  get 
frightened  and  give  up  the  business. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  sheep 
business  meant  wool  almost  exclu- 
sively; it  does  not  mean  that  now. 
It  means  mutton  more  particularly 
now  than  wool.  The  fleece,  of 
course,  is  an  important  factor  along 
with  the  carcass,  but  if  the  worst 
comes  to  worse,  and  the  tariff  is 
taken  off,  there  will  still  be  sheep 
kept  in  the  United  States,  because 
we  need  the  mutton  and  must  have 
it,  and  wool  would  still  have  a  value 
that  would  help  some  in  paying  ex- 
penses. 

We  are  going  to  keep  sheep  and 
raise  sheep  in  this  country.  We 
have  large  districts  of  grazing  lands 
that  can  be  utilized  to  better  advan- 
tage in  sheep-growing  than  in  any 
other  way.  Sheep  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical grazers  on  rough  lands  than 
we  can  use.  They  beat  cattle  or 
horses,  and  they  are  adapted  to  a 
convenience  that  no  other  animal  is; 
they  flock  together,  do  not  stray 
away  and  get  lost;  they  need  a  guide 
and  a  protector  and  they  are  willing 
to  go  onto  the  mountain  tops,  into 
the  forest,  onto  the  desert  or  any 
place  the  shepherd  directs. 

No,  we  cannot  give  up  the  sheep 
business  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  tariff  tinkers  are  busy  ag- 
itating less  tariff  or  no  tariff.  It 
would  seem  to  one  who  has  passed 
through  repeated  wool  tariff  agita- 
tion that  the  wisdom  of  the  past  law- 
makers might  be  given  some  consid- 
eration, and  a  subject  that  arouses 
so  much  opposition  in  the  honest 
sentiment  of  the  people  be  settled 
upon  a  basis  of  revision  rather  than 
absolute  revocation.  The  tariff  at 
the  present  time,  and  under  the  pres- 
ent status  of  legislation  and  agita- 
tion, is  of  no  value  to  the  sheep 
raiser  or  wool  grower,  and  has  not 
been  for  the  last  year.  It  has  sim- 
ply been  operating  as  a  price- 
depressing  influence;  it  is  the  means 
of  unrest  and  inactivity  among  the 
big  sheep  growers  and  wool  produc- 
ers; everything  is  on  a  free  trade 
basis,  so  far  as  wool  prices  and  wool 
prospects  are  concerned. 

The  sheep  business  of  the  United 
States  deserves  a  great  revival  in- 
stead of  a  present  serious  depression. 
The  farm  flock  industry  should  rep- 
resent many  millions  of  dollars  in- 
crease in  mutton  and  wool  in  prac- 
tically every  state  in  the  union,  from 
a  business  and  economic  point  of 
view.  Sheep  are  adapted  to  farm 
conditions  and  should  be  kept  in  or- 
der to  help  supply  the  present  great 
deficiency  in  our  food  products,  as 
well  as  to  clothe  our  people.  Our 
meat-producing  animals  are  below 
the  demand  to  supply  our  people 
with  this  feature  of  food  necessities, 
and  we  should  not  feel  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  shipped-in  product  as 
long  as  our  producing  ability  can  be 
made  to  feed  our  own  population. 


The  loss  by  fires  in  the  national 
forests  during  1912  was  less  than 
for  a  number  of  recent  years.  Less 
than  one  acre  to  every  thousand  was 
so  destroyed. 
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Per  Cent  Urban  in  Total  Population 


This  map  shows  that  the  largest  per  cent  of  people  live  in  cities  instead  of  upon  the  farms  and  in 
the  small  towns.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  easily  take  the  lead.  Min- 
nesota, New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Cal  ifornia  and  Washington  show  the 
next  highest  percentage  of  city  dwellers.  This  map  is  instructive,  as  it  casts  an  important  side  light 
on  commercial  industry  and  agricultural  development. 


Alfalfa  Seed  Growers 

The  prices  paid  for  alfalfa  seed 
during  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
seem  extravagant  and  useless,  when 
one  considers  that  it  is  within  the 
ability  and  control  of  any  alfalfa 
grower,  who  produces  an  acre  of  this 
crop,  to  provide  himself  with  seed,  if 
he  is  so  determined.  There  are  very 
few  years  that  are  not  suited  for  seed 
development  at  some  period  of  the 
harvesting  season.  The  price  of  al- 
falfa seed  has  been  from  $10  to  $15 
per  bushel  to  the  user,  and  seed  rais- 
ers have  grown  rich  in  devoting  their 
attention  to  this  feature  of  the  crop. 

Occasionally  there  is  published 
some  extraordinary  yield  of  seed, 
but  generally  there  is  not  much  said 
about  it,  the  seed  raisers  seemingly 
not  caring  to  stir  up  the  seed-raising 
inclination  among  their  neighbors. 
Possibly,  the  uncertainty  of  getting 
a  satisfactory  yield  of  seed  has  kept 
some  from  becoming  enthusiastic 
over  the  seed  feature  of  production. 
The  desirability  of  the  hay  crop  has 
influenced  many  to  view  it  in  its 
quick  feed-making  tendencies  as  too 
valuable  to  take  any  chances  in  seed 
production  and,  therefore,  take  it  in 
its  hay  crop  condition  and  rush  it 
into  mow  or  stack.  Too  valuable  to 
risk  for  seed  is  the  estimation  of 
some. 

We  have  recently  come  into  com- 
munication with  Wiley  Alcorn  of 
Jewell  county,  Kansas,  who  has  had 
some  very  remarkable  experiences  in 
alfalfa  seed-raising  and  alfalfa  crop 
production.  Mr.  Alcorn  on  an  eleven- 
acre  field  of  alfalfa  secured  for  his 
1912  crop  as  follows:  Three  cut- 
tings, or  three  crops,  were  taken  off 
this  ground  last  year.  The  first  was 
a  hay  crop,  which  made  twenty-four 
tons;  the  second  cutting  was  a  seed 
crop,  which  yielded  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre,  or  176  bushels  for  the 
eleven  acres.  The  third  crop  yielded 
nine  tons  of  hay.  The  first  and  third 
cuttings  were  sold  at  $14  per  ton — 
thirty-three  tons — $462.  The  straw 
from  the  seed  threshing  was  sold  for 
$10,  and  the  seed,  sixteen  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  eleven  acres,  176 
bushels,  was  sold  at  $9  per  bushel — j 
$1,584;  thus  the  total  proceeds  of 
the  crop  was:  Seed,  $1,584;  hay, 
$462,  and  straw,  $10,  making  a  total 
of  $2,056,  or  $186.90  per  acre. 

This  field  had  been  in  alfalfa  four- 
teen years,  producing  four  crops  per 
year.  This  was  the  first  seed  crop 
ever  taken  from  it.  The  extraordi- 
nary yield  was  attributed  to  the  very 
dry  period  during  the  development 
of  the  second  crop,  favorable  for  seed 
production.  In  wet  seasons,  Mr.  Al- 
corn says,  he  is  able  to  get  four  big 
crops  of  hay,  but  no  seed.  This  is 
the  usual  experience  with  alfalfa 
raisers  over  the  Missouri  valley  al- 
falfa districts. 

It  might  be  a  good  precaution  for 
alfalfa  raisers  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  the  dry  periods  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  crop,  and  when  there 
is  a  good  seed  prospect  in  sight  let 
the  crop  stand  for  seed.  A  number 
of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  read- 
ers reported  their  mistakes  in  cut- 
ting alfalfa  that  would  have  pro- 
duced large  seed  yields  If  they  had 
been  thoughtful  In  this  respect. 

One  eastern  Nebraska  farmer  in 
1911  had  his  attention  called  to  the 
seed  formation  by  his  little  girl,  who 
brought  him  a  drink   of   water  to 


where  he  was  mowing  down  a  field 
of  alfalfa.  He  concluded  he  would 
profit  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
developing  seed,  and  left  three  acres 
uncut,  which  yielded  thirty-three 
bushels  of  fine  seed  and  which  he 
sold  at  $12  per  bushel.  This  illus- 
trates the  value  of  the  girl  on  the 
farm,  and  if  he  had  had  one  or  two 
more  observing  girls  he  might  have 
had  a  thousand  bushels  more  alfalfa 
seed  to  sell. 


'Kansas  State  Fair 

Kansas  has  at  last  recognized  the 
importance  of  a  state  fair  above  the 
mere  feature  of  location.  Kansas 
has  for  several  years  been  embar- 
rassed by  rival  points  for  state  fair 
location.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
hard  things  to  overcome,  and  can 
only  be  mastered  in  a  general  way  by 
contest,  as  there  are  always  several 
locations  in  a  state  prepared  to  han- 
dle the  fair,  and  all  centrally  located 
towns  or  cities  believe  they  can  make 
a  good  showing.  Kansas  has  had 
two  very  good  fairs,  each  claiming 
the  name  of  state  fair — one  at  Hutch- 
inson and  one  at  Topeka. 

The  legislature  has  repeatedly 
been  asked  to  recognize  one  or  the 
other  of  these  organizations,  as  the 
legally  established  state  fair,  and 
put  it  under  the  care  and  supervision 
of  a  state  fair  commission  or  board 
of  directors.  This  contention  has  re- 
cently been  decided  by  the  law-mak- 
ing bodies  at  the  Kansas  legislature 
The  Hutchinson  location  has  been  se- 
lected and  the  management  will  be 
composed  of  five  state  fair  managers, 
four  of  whom  will  be  members  of  the 
St;ite  Hoard  of  Agriculture  and  the 
fifth  the  secretary  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural society. 

A  former  state  fair  official,  speak- 
ing in  reference  to  the  new  venture, 

says:  "The  law  governing  the  newly 
organized  State  Kalr  association  is 
very  broad  and  gives  the  board  of 


state  fair  managers  unhampered  au- 
thority. It  is  one  of  the  best  state 
fair  bills  enacted  by  the  legislature 
of  any  state,  and  under  such  author- 
ity, together  with  good  management, 
the  state  fair  of  Kansas  will  be  a 
success." 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  a  very 
large  appropriation  will  be  made,  if 
any.  These  fairs  have  so  far  both 
been  getting  along  without  state  ap- 
propriation, and  the  legislature  may 
give  them  a  chance*  to  demonstrate 
what  they  can  continue  to  do  for 
themselves  when  the  state  is  lending 
its  name  as  backing  to  one  located 
at  Hutchinson.  Kansas  should  come 
forward  now  with  increased  earnest- 
ness in  its  exhibition,  and  the  state 
should  assist  with  improvements  and 
premiums  as  liberally  as  is  consis- 
tent, realizing  that  this  is  one  of  the 
great  educational  enterprises  of  the 
state.  It  goes  hand  in  hand  with  ag- 
ricultural education  on  the  farm;  it 
backs  up  the  very  best  the  state  is 
doing  by  its  exploitation  of  improve- 
ments in  crops,  live  stock  and  every 
feature  of  farm  and  home  improve- 
ment and  betterment. 

Kansas  should  now  unite  to  give 
one  of  the  best  state  fairs  held  In  the 
central  west.  It  has  the  products, 
it  has  the  men  of  public  spirit  and  it 
can  very  soon  gather  good,  practical 
fair  men  from  within  its  own  borders 
to  supervise  and  manage  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  Lovell  State  bank  In  the  Hig 
Horn  Basin  has  taken  the  Initiative 
In  supplying  farmers  with  dairy 
stock.  A  tralnload  of  such  stock 
will  be  Bhlpped  Into  the  Ulg  Horn 
Hasln.  Other  banks  In  the  basin  will 
follow  their  example.  The  (own 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  farmer  at 
cost  and  the  purchaser  will  be  riven 
one  or  two  yearn'  lime  at  10  per  cent 
Interest  In  which  to  pay  for  them. 
This  Is  good  enough  for  that  terri- 
tory. 


Activity  in  Breeding 

There  has  never  been  a  more  ac- 
tive demand  for  all  classes  and  kinds 
of  farm  breeding  stock.  In  horses 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition 
among  farmers  east,  as  well  as  west, 
to  go  more  extensively  into  raising 
of  colts.  Ohio  and  other  states  east 
are  buying  good  western  range 
mares  to  raise  mule  and  horse  colts, 
as  the  owner  may  fancy.  The  de- 
mand is  for  mares  on  the  farm, 
rather  than  geldings.  The  farms 
are  short  of  stock  and  generally 
pretty  well  supplied  with  good  crops 
of  grain  and  hay  from  last  year. 

The  breeding  cow  demand  is  at  a 
high  stage  all  over  the  country.  The 
milk  cow  prices  are  almost  double 
that  of  five  years  ago.  Good  milk- 
ers are  selling  at  from  $75  to  $100 
for  city  dairy  purposes.  There  is  a 
farm  demand  for  a  good  grade  of 
young  cows  and  heifers  that  cannot 
be  filled  at  any  price.  This  kind  of 
stock  is  generally  located  where 
needed  for  breeding  purposes  and  is 
not  for  sale. 

There  is  a  constant  farm  demand 
for  breeding  ewes,  in  small  lots.  The 
beginner  is  advised  that  the  best 
kind  to  start  with  is  a  few  young 
ewes,  and  this  is  creating  a  breeding 
ewe  inquiry. 

The  old  brood  sow  is  always  In 
good  luck,  and  so  is  the  man  who  is 
fortunate  enough  now  to  own  her. 
She  is  needed  on  the  farm  where  tho 
corncrlbs  are  yet  full,  and  likely  to 
remain  lull  until  the  next  crop  Is 
well  on  the  way.  This  breeding 
tendency  Is  a  healthy  Indication  for 
a  good  trade  in  live  Htock  for  the 
coming  year  at  least.  A  big  general 
crop,  which  Ik  the  forecast  for  I  HI.'), 
will   see   live   stock     prices  soaring 

still  hlghor. 

Keren*,  terrible  experiences  In  tho 
Missouri  valley  will  convince  farm- 
ers that  tornado  Insurance  Is  a  good 
Investment. 
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Queer  Stores  and  Trades  of  Mexican  Capital 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


kEXICO  CITY — Come,  take  a 
walk  with  me  through  the 
business  sections  of  Mexico 
City  and  see  how  our  lively 
sister  republic  buys,  sells  and  gets 
gains.  It  is  now  2  p.  m.  and  we  are 
on  the  Avenue  de  San  Francisco,  in 
the  heart  of  the  capital.  It  is  the 
busiest  hour  of  the  day  in  Washing- 
ton, Berlin,  Paris  and  London.  Here 
the'  streets  are  deserted,  the  stores 
are  closed  and  their  show  windows 
are  covered  with  blinds  of  corru- 
gated iron.  The  front  doors  of  the 
chief  business  establishments  are 
locked  with  great  bolts,  and  the 
town  makes  one  think  of  the  dead 
city  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  on  the  Volga, 
when  the  fair  is  not  on. 
What  is  the  matter? 
Has  the  revolution  again  broken 
loose  and  have  the  people  fled  for 
their  lives? 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  These  are 
the  business  conditions  at  2  o'clock 
every  week  day  all  the  year  through. 
The  stores  have  been  open  from  8 
until  1,  and  they  will  open  again 
from  3  until  7.  They  are  closed 
now  for  breakfast,  and  the  whole 
city,  merchants  and  clerks,  drum- 
mers and  customers,  have  gone  home 
for  their  breakfast,  or  midday  siesta. 
The  average  Mexican  family  has  only 
coffee  and  bread  upon  rising,  and  its 
first  real  meal  of  the  day  is  now 
serving.  The  city  will  take  two 
hours  to  eat  and  start  it  on  the  road 
to  digestion,  and  will  then  go  back 
to  work. 

Take  your  stand  on  the  corner  and 
look  up  the  street.  An  hour  ago  it 
was  black  with  people,  and  the  auto- 
mobiles and  carriages  flew  hack  and 
forth  so  that  you  could  not  cross 
without  the  risk  of  your  life.  Now 
there  is  not  a  car  nor  horse  to  be 
seen,  and  the  only  men  are  the  po- 
licemen, who  stand  and  mope  at  the 
corners. 

Transportation  in  Mexico  City 
But  let  us  go  down  to  the  Plaza, 
and  wait  till  the  street  cars  bring 
the  crowds  back  from  their  break- 
fast. The  Plaza  is  the  street  car 
center  to  which  nearly  every  electric 
line  conies.  They  run  in  trains,  a 
dozen  often  being  nose  to  tail  on  the 
same  track,  and  the  midday  traffic 
forming  a  big  part  of  the  receipts  of 
the  road.  Our  tramway  companies 
get  only  one  trip  out  of  the  business 
man  every  day;  that  is,  his  fares, 
morning  and  evening.  Here  there 
are  two  more  fares  at  midday,  for 
almost  all  go  home  to  their  meals. 
The  cars  wait  for  the  stores  to  knock 
off  and  run  in  long  processions  when 
bringing  them  back. 

The  service  is  good  and  the  aver- 
age fare  is  equal  to  3  cents  of  our 
money;  or,  if  you  go  second  class, 
they  are  cheaper.  All  kinds  of  traf- 
fic here  are  lower  than  ours.  Cabs 
cost  50  cents  gold  per  hour,  and  you 
can  have  an  automobile  taxi  at  15 
cents  for  the  first  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  and  at  5  cents  for  every  addi- 
tional quarter  thereafter.  Waits  are 
charged  for  at  $1.25  per  hour.  This 
is  so,  notwithstanding  the  cabs  are 
as  good  as  our  own,  and  they  go 
quite  as  fast. 

But  it  is  now  3:30.  The  cars  have 


emptied  the  clerks  ana  customers 
into  the  stores,  and  business  is  well 
under  way.  Let  us  cross  the  Plaza 
and  stroll  through  the  arcades 
which  run  along  its  west  side,  with 
stores  at  the  back.  Between  the  pil- 
lars are  booths,  where  peddlers  are 
selling  all  sorts  of  notions.  The 
stores  have  goods  of  many  descrip- 
tions behind  their  old-fashioned 
glass  windows.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  all  are  the  hat  stores;  they 
contain  headgear  of  all  sorts,  from 
the  most  modern  men's  shapes  of 
New  York  and  London  to  the  gigan- 


tic sombreros  of  plush  and  felt 
which  the  old-time  Mexicans  wear. 
These  sombreros  are  loaded  with  sil- 
ver and  gold  in  the  shape  of  em- 
broidery, and  most  of  them  have 
heavy  bands  oc  gold  braid  round 
their  crowns. 

Let  us  stop  and  look  at  some  of 
them.  Here  is  a  hat  as  big  around  as 
the  tire  of  a  limousine;  it  is  of 
bright  red,  trimmed  with  silver;  the 
embroidery  runs  round  the  crown, 
and  it  has  eight  strands  of  silver 
wire  as  a  hatband.  That  hat  which 
hangs  above  it  is  gray;  it  is  embroid- 
ered with  leather,  and  at  the  right 


and  the  left  are  two  sombreros  of 
black,  laced  back  and  forth  with 
great  bands  of  silver.  There  are 
hats  as  green  as  the  wing  of  that 
parrot  which  the  peddler  has  thrust 
into  our  eyes,  and  hats  of  plush  as 
white  as  snow,  with  golden  embroid- 
ery woven  about  them.  I  take  up 
one  of  these  sombreros  and  put  on  a 
blanket  to  make  myself  look  like  a 
Mexican,  and  am  photographed  to 
show  how  they  look.  My  hat  weighs 
several  pounds,  and  it  is  worth  $40. 

Other  clothing  costs  almost  as 
much.  I  go  into  a  tailoring  estab- 
lishment further  on  up  the  street  and 
look  at  some  riding  trousers  of  buck- 
skin, with  solid  silver  buttons  lining 
the  seams.  A  fine  pair  costs  $20, 
and  the  short  roundabout  jackets 
embroidered  with  silver  are  likewise 
as  high.     I  enter  a  saddle  establish- 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Not  Built  Like  Old-Time  Tires 

Goodyear  tires  of  today  are  not  built  as  they  once  were,  nor  as 
others  build  tires  now. 

Goodyear  success  is  due  to  ceaseless  advancement.  Every  in- 
crease in  sales  came  through  increasing  mileage. 

And  now,  after  fourteen  years  of  betterments,  scores  of  our 
experts  spend  all  their  time  on  research  and  experiment. 

How  They  Work 


'  These  men  wear  out,  on  a  me- 
tered machine,  hundreds  of 
Goodyear  tires. 

To  get  our  tread  as  we  make 
it  today,  40  formulas  were  com- 
pared— by  actual  metered  mile- 
age. 

To  get  a  fabric  which  would 
stand  all  strains,  200  fabrics 
were  tested  out,  and  mileage  re- 
sults recorded. 

These  comparisons  have  gone 
on  for  years  and  years.  And 
they  still  go  on  night  and  day. 
For  we  know  that  no  tire  can 
lead  in  sales  unless  it  also  leads 
in  mileage. 

What  They've  Done 

This  research  department  cost 
us  about  $100,000  per  year.  On 
this  year's  output  that's  about 
five  cents  per  tire. 

But  note  the  result: 

All  the  remarkable 
mileage  you  get  from 
Goodyear  tires  is  due 
to  this  ceaseless  im- 
provement. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires— 
the  tires  that  end  rim- 
cutting —  were  devel- 
oped in  this  shop. 
With  theold-typetires, 
23  per  cent  met  with 
nm-cut  ruin. 


And  from  this  shop  came  the 
10  per  cent  oversize,  which  adds 
one-fourth  to  the  average  tire 
mileage. 

Men  Not  Misled 

In  these  days  of  odometers, 
men  know  which  tire  serves 
best.  And  that  tire  alone  can 
outsell  all  others. 

Under  this  test  Goodyear  tires 
have  outsold  every  other  tire  in 
existence. 

And  the  sales  have  doubled 
over  and  over,  as  the  tires  be- 
came better  known.  Last  year's 
sale  by  far  exceeded  our  pre- 
vious 12  years  put  together. 

That's  the  result  on  actual 
use,  on  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  cars.  And  you'll  adopt  them, 
like  the  rest,  when  you  once  try 
them  out. 

Average  Profit 
$2.90  Per  Tire 

Here's  another  reason  why 
you  get  so  much  in  a  Goodyear 
tire.  Our  average  profit  last 
year  was  but  $2.90  per  tire. 

Goodyear  tires  cost  all  the 
way  from  $15.55  to  $104.95,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  type.  The 
most  popular  size — 34x4 — costs 
from  $32.95  to  $37.90,  differing 
with  type  and  treads.  And  our 
average  profit  on  all  these  tires 
was  exactly  $2.90  per  tire. 

That's  why  you  get  at  the 
Goodyear   price    tires    with  so 
much  mileage.    Tires  that  can't 
rim-cut — oversize  tires.    This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  the  cost 
goes  into  things  that 
cbunt. 

No  other  tire  in  all 
the  world  offers  you 
equal  value. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good- 
year Tire  Book — 14111- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory.  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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ment  next  door,  which  has  saddles 
and  bridles  with  trappings  of  silver, 
and  am  told  that  the  haclendado 
oTten  spends  several  hundred  dollars 
on  his  equestrian  outfit  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  his  horse. 

This  land  is  one  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  rich  have  so  much 
that  they  squander  their  money,  and 
the  poor  are  so  desperately  so  that 
they  do  not  realize  how  poor  they 
are.  The  most  of  them  dress  in  cot- 
ton, with  a  blanket  which  costs  not 
more  than  a  dollar.  They  have 
leather  sandals  which  are  nothing 
more  than  two  strips  of  thick  cow- 
hide large  enough  to  cover  the  sole 
of  the  foot  and  tied  on  with  strings. 
Such  footgear  costs  about  25  cents 
a  pair. 

Some  Queer  Signs 

But  let  us  go  on  with  our  walk. 
Look  at  the  sign  over  the  store  in 
front  of  which  we  are  standing.  You 
might  think  those  letters  spell  "Hats 
and  Sombreros."  They  do  not.  They 
read,  "Puerto  del  Sol,"  or  "Gate  of 
the  Sun."  A  little  further  on  is  a 
barber  shop  called  "La  Perla,"  or 
The  Pearl,"  and  around  the  way  a 
tobacconist  sells  cigars  and  cigar- 
cites  under  the  sign  of  "The  White 
Cat."  I  know  of  a  pulque  saloon — 
pulque  is  the  beer  of  the  peasant — 
which  goes  by  the  title  of  "The  Sanc- 
tuary," and  in  the  Street  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  there  is  another  called  "The 
Hang-Out  of  John  the  Baptist." 
Rome  stores  have  such  names  as 
Vesuvius,"  "The  Violets,"  "The 
Pearl  of  the  Occident,"  "The  White 
Rose,"  "La  Perfumista"  and  "The 
Drinking  Place  to  Hidalgo."  The 
old-time  merchant  never  puts  his 
own  name  over  the  store,  but,  like 
the  Chinese,  chooses  instead  some 
fancy  title  which  gives  no  indication 
of  who  he  is  or  what  he  is  selling. 
Old  Business  Methods 

The  customs  inside  the  stores  are 
as  strange  as  the  signs;  it  is  only  the 
department  stores  and  principal 
shops  which  have  any  fixed  prices, 
and  you  are  usually  asked  three 
times  what  the  merchant  thinks  you 
will  pay.  This  is  especially  so  as  to 
foreigners,  whom  the  clerks  are 
sometimes  allowed  to  charge  what 
they  please,  in  which  case  they  may 
receive  a  percentage  of  all  over  the 
regular  price. 

There  is  but  little  cutting  of  prices. 
Our  motto  is  quick'  sales  and  small 
profits.  The  motto  of  the  Mexican 
merchant  is  big  profits,  no  matter 
how  slow  the  sales,  and  he  keeps  his 
goods  on  the  shelves  until  the  price 
is  paid.  He  buys  on  long  time,  and 
one  and  two  years'  credit  is  not  un- 
common. He  sells  largely  for  cash 
and  he  often  gives  credit.  But  I  am 
told  he  will  not  pay  cash,  even  if  he 
has  idle  money,  when  buying  new 
stock. 

I  find  that  mercantile  credits  here 
are  as  good  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  although  many  men  charge 
that  the  Mexicans  are  tricky  in  deal- 
ing. They  are  said,  however,  to 
meet  their  bills,  and  It  is  claimed 
that  90  per  cent  of  these  long  credit 
sales  are  paid  In  full.  The  English 
and  Germans  understand  this  and 
take  advantaxe  of  it.  whereas  the 
American  more  often  demands  cash 
with  the  order,  thereby  losing  a  sale. 

Ptae  stores  iii  Mexico  <  i«y 
There   are   now    many  American 
stores  in  the  Mexican    capital,  and 


most  of  them  have  fixed  prices 
marked  in  plain  figures,  but,  even 
so,  you  can  get  some  reduction  in 
these  days   of    hard  times.  About 

1  he  linest  establishments  are  the 
jewelry  stores;  they  are  filled  with 
gold  and  silver  trinkets  from  Paris 
and  with  precious  stones  of  all 
kinds.  I  find  such  places  in  almost 
every  block,  and  along  the  Avenida 
San  Francisco  are  many  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  Boston  or  New 
York.  There  are  also  big  groceries, 
dry  goods  stores  and  hardware  es- 
tablishments. The  curio  stores  are 
interesting;  they  sell  Mexican  drawn 
work,  stamped  leathers  in  ths  shape 
of  pocketbooks  and  purses  and  Span- 
ish fans,  laces  and  mantillas.  Nearly 
every  such  shop  has  a  half-peck  or 
so  of  opals,  which  it  sells  by  the 
piece  or  the  handful,  according  to 
quality.  Some  of  these  stones  are 
beautiful,  and  an  especially  fine  one 
will  bring  $100  and  upward;  others, 
which  may  reflect  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  are  bunched  together 
and  sold  at  a  few  dollars  a  pint. 

There  are  cigar  stores,  everywhere. 
Everyone  in  Mexico,  from  the  lately 
weaned  baby  to  the  gray-haired  old 
grown-up  on  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
smokes  cigars  or  cigarettes;  this  is 
so  of  male  and  female.  Mexico 
makes  excellent  brands  of  tobacco, 
and  that  about  twice  as  cheap  as  in 
the  states.  You  can  get  a  fairly 
good  cigar  for  a  nickel,  and  one  that 
costs  10  cents  here  would  be  worth 

2  5  cents  in  the  United  States.  The 
cigarettes,  which  are  often  put  up 
in  black  paper,  look  deadly,  but  the 
tobacco  in  them  is  mild,  and  I  am 
told  they  are  good. 

American  Shops 
As  to  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
business,  Americans  own    ir  st  ol 
the  stores  selling  curios,  h-  .dware 


and  drugs.  The  French  have  the 
fine  dry  goods  business,  and  the 
Germans  have  big  establishments  of 
various  kinds.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  bankers  and  others  are  whole- 
salers. The  German  merchants  as 
a  rule  speak  Spanish  and  not  a  few 
of  them  have  Mexican  wives.  As  to 
the  Spaniards,  they  hold  somewhat 
the  same  place  that  the  Italians  do 
in  the  United  States;  they  have  the 
corner  groceries,  and  they  also  ped- 
dle goods  all  over  the  country;  some 
of  them  stay  here  only  a  short  time 
and  then  go  back  to  Spain  to  spend 
what  they  have  made. 

A  Land  of  Small  Business 

Mexico  has  many  house  industries 
and  there  are  towns  that  make  cer- 
tain kinds  of  ware  which  are  ped- 
dled about  over  the  country  or  sold 
in  small  shops  by  the  natives.  About 
every  city  market  you  will  find 
booths  devoted  to  fancy  work,  pot- 
tery, shoes  or  cheap  dry  goods  and 
notions.  Every  town  has  its  plaza 
or  public  square,  and  around  this 
are  arcades  upheld  by  pillars  which 
run  along  in  front  of  the  stores; 
these  arcades  are  filled  with  petty 
merchants,  whose  establishments 
consist  of  a  cupboard  and  counter 
set  against  one  of  the  pillars.  These 
peddlers  sell  all  sorts  of  things  and 
they  are  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
sexes.  Here  the  wife  of  a  shoe- 
maker stands  with  her  back  against 
the  wall  and  a  half  dozen  pairs  of 
sharp-toed  children's  shoes  on  the 
flags  before  her.  Next  her  is  a 
black-bearded  man  peddling  bridle 
bits  and  ornamental  Mexican  spurs, 
while  near  him,  perhaps,  is  a  cane 
peddler  who  has  carved  sticks  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  tourist. 

In  all  the  villages  there  are  little 
stores  run  by  Indians,  and  here  there 
are  street  peddlers  and  market  men 


who  do  not  average  more  than  %■> 
or  $10  a  day  in  the  amounts  of  their 
sales. 

Mexico  City  is  full  of  peddlers, 
and  they  accost  you  on  every  block. 
There  ar<3  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  selling  lottery  tickets.  I 
meet  one  such  every  time  I  go  out- 
side my  hotel;  he  is  a  native  Mex- 
ican, six  feet  tall  and  as  heavy  as 
former  President  Taft;  he  has  a 
bright-colored  blanket  over  his 
shoulders  and  on  his  head  a  som- 
brero as  big  as  an  umbrella;  he  also 
wears  a  red  shirt  and  trousers  and  a 
brown  jacket,  gayly  emboidered. 
This  representative  of  Dame  Fortune 
walks  up  and  down  Sixteenth  of  Sep- 
tember street  all  day  long  asking 
everyone  to  buy  his  lottery  wares. 
I  photographed  him  today  and  he  in- 
sisted on  having  a  copy  of  the  pic- 
ture the  moment  I  snapped  it.  There 
are  many  lottery  ticket  sellers  about 
the  cathedral  and  in  front  of  the  na- 
tional pawnshop,  and  also  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  ring  where  the  bull 
fights  are  held. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 

You  must  not  think,  however,  that 
the  market  business  is  made  up  of 
small  trading;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
markets  on  the  continent,  and  I 
doubt  whether  better  fruits  and  veg- 
etables are  anywhere  sold.  The  cel- 
ery and  lettuce  are  especially  deli- 
cious. Nearly  every  vegetable  can 
be  bought  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  great  variety  of  climates  gives 
you  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  and 
also  oranges,  bananas,  pineapples 
and  lemons.  You  can- have  straw- 
berries for  breakfast  from  January 
to  December;  you  can  buy  a  pineap- 
ple as  big  as  your  head  for  10  cents, 
and  fairly  good  oranges  cost  a  half- 
cent  apiece. 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


1. 1.  C  LINES  ARE  AS  GOOD  Al 
EVERY  CLAIM  MADE  FOR  TIE! 


OH  I  SEE 

AND 

FLYING  SWEDE 

LINES  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

You  Pay  Oct.  or  Jan.  1st. 

and  save  the  following  amounts  on  each  article: 

14-inch  Gang  Plow  $15. Oo 

Kl-inch  Sulky  Plow  $10. OO 

2-Row   Cultivator  \  .  .$15.00* 

5-foot  Mower  $  8.00 

Twine,  per  lb  $  .02 

Grain  Elevators  $40.00' 

May    Stackers  $15.00 

Triple  Auto  Seat  Buggy  $25.00 

Py  onlcrlnp  from  Us  direct,  instend  of  pnvtnpr  TWO  TRUST 
PRICES  to  their  AGENTS  for  OLD  LINE  STYLE  MACHINES. 

Wo  guarantee  oiir  poods  to  be  superior  to  OLD  LINK 
TIM  ST  MADE,  or  at  least  to  satisfy  you  or  you  .lou  t 
■•ttle  lor  them;  you  can  order  now  and  pay  October  or  Jan- 
uary 1st.  We  can  supply  about  $XO(>,000.00  worth  of  Koods 
this  year  If  you  Bend  your  order  In  early.  We  don't  charge 
interest  on  machines  ordered  before  .Inly'  1st.  Stocks  caitic.l 
at  La  Salle,  Marseilles,  Kansas  Citv.  Wichita,  Council  muff's 
and  Minneapolis.  We  want  a  kooiI  fanner  In  each  vlclnllv  to 
write  to  us  at  once  for  net  prices  and  Catalog  No.  12. 

O'NEIL  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  LaSalle,  111. 


THE  FLYING  SWEDE  SOARS  HIGH 
ABOVE  EVERT  COMPETITOR 


HOME  OF  FICE 
fit  WAREHOUSE \ — 

LA  SALLE  ILL. i 
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Get  This  Nobby  Pump 

SOCIETY"  shoes  are  now  worn  and  approved 
by  discriminating  women  everywhere.  The 
pump  here  shown  is  one  of  the  finest  models  our 
designers  have  produced — Ask  for  style  5338. 
It  is  made  of  the  finest  quality  gun  metal  leather  over  the  new 
"Vogue"  last.    The  heels  are  one  inch  high,  which  is  a  happy  medium 
between  extreme  high  and  low.    The  same  style  is  also  made  in  tan 
leather. 

The  "Society"  is  made  in  many  styles  at  $3.50  to  $4.00,  according 
to  style  and  leather.   Shoes  of  the  same  quality  produced 
by  a  small  manufacturer  are  sold  for  about  a  dollar  more. 

Our  23  big  "Star  Brand"  factories  employ  over 
10,000  expert   shoemakers  and  produce  over 
15,000,000  pairs  a  year.    The  more  we  make,  the  less  it 
costs  to  make  them,  You  get  the  benefit  of  the  saving. 

Most  of  the  medium-priced  shoes  for  women  contain 
paper  and  other  substitutes  for  leather,  but  the  "Society"  is 
honestly  made  of  finest  leather.    No  substitutes  are  ever 
used. 

"Society"  and  other  "Star  Brand"  shoes  are 
sold  by  20,000  good  merchants.  Don't  just  go 
into  ANY  store  and  ask  for  them, but  hunt  up  the 
"Star  Brand"  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  name  of 
nearest  merchant  who  sells  them. 

Always  insist  upon  having  the  "Society" 
shoe  with  our  name  on  the  sole  and  our  "Star" 
on  the  heel. 

"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 

RofiEtiTs,  Johnson  fr&AND 

manufacturers      Branch  of  International  Shoe  Co.*~~  st.lovis 
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PITTSBURGH, 


Strong,  Lasting 

CULVERTS 

are  assured  if  you  demand  that  they  be  made 
only  from  the  well  known 


Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets 

A  product  without  a  peer" 
Satisfied  users  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  testify  to  the  superiority 
of  Apollo  Sheets  for  Culverts.  Tanks.  Cisterns.  Hoofing  and  Siding.  Insure 
lasting  satisfaction  and  durability  from  Culverts  on  your  farm  and  public 
highways  by  demanding  only  Apollo.  Accept  no  substitute. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 
General  Offices  Friek  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ALoss  gf-$igoo°° 

This  farmer  waited  until  it  was 
too  late — are  you  doing  the  same? 

Less  than  ten  dollars  would  have 
saved  his  silo,  mill,  etc. 

Drive  and  Twist 
Anchor 

is  a  simple  device  for  substantially  guy- 
ing silos,  fences,  mills,  litter  carriers,, 
bins,  etc. 

It  is  driven  into  the  ground  with  blades  folded  against  the  rod, 
.then  twisted  to  open  them  in  solid  earth.  Plenty  of  holding 
'power.    Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  get  our  anchor  literature. 


1400  West  Avenue, 


THE  VOTE-BERGER  COMPANY, 


LA  CROSSE,  WIS.  f 


Missouri  Valley  Fruit  Growing 

VII— The  Production  of  Apples 


T 


HERE  is  scarcely  any  dis- 
pute or  contention  now  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  Mis- 
souri valley  being  able  to 
produce  apples,  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  last  few  years  have 
been  great  demonstration  years  in 
the  matter  of  correcting  the  wrong 
impressions  that  got  into  the  minds 
of  some  uninformed  persons  in  rela- 
tion to  this  district  as  a  fruit-grow- 
ing section.  The  rehearsal  of  a  few 
features  of  production  of  the  four 
big  fruit-producing  states  we  call 
the  Missouri  valley  states  will  help 
clear  away  the  wrong  impressions,  if 
there  are  any  existing  in  the  minds 
of  our  readers. 

In  1910  Nebraska  reported  3,708,- 
apple  trees  cf  all  ages,  161,591 


they  are  in  any  locality  in  the  United 

States. 

Nebraska  in  1910  reported  57,40o 
farms  with  2,937,000  apple  trees  of 
bearing  age  and  29,920  farms  with 
96  7,000  apple  trees  not  of  bearing 

age. 

Iowa  had  in  1910  148,759  farm 
reporting  5,847,000  bearing  apple 
trees  and  74,687  farms  with  1,914,- 
000  apple  trees  not  yet  of  bearing 
age.  Iowa's  apple  crop  of  same 
year  was  6,747,000  bushels. 

Missouri  had  in  1910,  181, 39C 
farms  reporting  14,360,000  applo 
tiees  of  bearing  age  and  75,033 
farms  with  3,625,000  apple  trees 
not  of  bearing  age.  The  apple  crop 
f-r  that  year  was  9,969,000  bushels. 

Kansas    in     1910    had     l'J<!  ,92  J 


►Smudge  Pots  Going  on  Frosty  Nights 


pear  trees,  1,397,117  peach  trees, 
647,377  plum  trees  and  736,460 
cherry  trees,  a  total  of  6,650,768 
trees  of  the  five  principal  standard 
varieties  of  fruits  successfully  grown 
in  Nebraska.  In  1912  the  report 
gave  only  those  of  bearing  age, 
which  showed  2,694,250  apple,  91,- 
362  pear,  744,121  peach,  411,884 
plum  and  55,860  cherry  trees,  a  total 
of  4,523,477  trees  of  bearing  age, 
representing  an  orchard  acreage  of 
54,000  apple,  13,500  peach,  pear  and 
cherry  trees,  a  total  orchard  acreage 
of  67,500. 

The  production  of  the  Nebraska 
apple  orchard  for  1912  is  reported 
at  7,378,899  bushels,  with  an  or- 
chard, or  farm  value,  of  $1  per 
bushel.  This  price  was  taken  dur- 
ing the  apple-picking  season,  when 
many  sales  were  being  made  at  this 
price  for  good  quality  of  barreled 
apples.  Nebraska's  1911  crop  of  ap- 
ples was  practically  10,000,000  bush- 
els, thus  showing  that  it  is  not  just 
a  happen-so  circumstance,  but  a 
usual  thing,  to  get  a  crop  of  apples. 
Many  orchards  have  reported  aver- 
age annual  yields  for  the  last  five 
years  that  have  netted  their  owners 
from  $2,500  to  $5,000.  Since  the 
orchard  is  being  looked  after  in  mat- 
ter of  attention  to  protect  it  from 
insects,  frosts,  etc.,  the  results  are 
as  reliable  in  an  every-year  yield  as 


farms  reporting  6,930,000  apple 
trees  of  bearing  age  and  3  6,371 
farms  with  1,116,000  trees  not  yet 
of  bearing  age;  the  apple  crop  was 
1,356,000  bushels.  The  apple  or- 
chard that  this  represents,  allowing 
fifty  trees  to  the  acre,  gives  this 
Missouri  valley  district  of  four  states 
an  acreage  of  773,920. 

As  a  matter  of  mathematical  di- 
version, these  figures  may  be  made 
to  show  some  very  interesting  com- 
parisons that  will  assist  in  giving  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  present 
extent  of  apple  culture  in  this  dis- 
trict of  country.  The  aggregate  of 
apple  orchard  in  these  four  states  is 
represented  by  38,696,000  trees,  at 
three  bushels  per  tree  yield  of  fruit, 
which  is  practically  that  of  the  Ne- 
braska orchards  for  the  years  1911 
and  1912,  we  have  116,088,000 
bushels.  This  estimate  by  barrels 
would  put  the  figures  back  to  38,- 
696,000  barrels,  which,  in  carlots, 
at  150  barrels  per  car,  would  require 
2  5  7,973  cars  to  transport  to  market. 
These  cars,  at  thirty  feet  in  length, 
would  represent  a  train  1,466  miles 
long,  a  distance  greater  than  the 
combined  width  of  all  these  states 
by  570  miles. 

Can  it  be  said,  after  going  over 
the  above  figures,  applied  to  these 
four  states  in  their  apple  production, 
that  they  are  not  in  the  apple  belt, 
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or  that  tuey  have  not  made  a  pretty 
creditable  start  in  the  matter  of 
fruit  production?  States  that  have 
been  lying  here  in  this  Missouri  val- 
ley country  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
not  doing  much  but  raising  corn  and 
hogs,  wheat  and  cattle,  oats  and 
horses,  barley  and  sheep,  and  the 
other  little  side  issues  that  go  to 
make  a  great  agricultural,  live  stock 
and  grain-growing  country.  And 
now  they  are  experimenting  in  the 
apple  and  general  fruit  industry, 
with  some  pretty  strong  evidences 
that  they  may  take  a  notion  to  fur- 
nish the  world  with  apples,  just  as  a 
side  line. 

This  feature  or  orchard  improve- 
ment has  been  in  use  all  over  the 
mountain  and  Pacific  fruit-growing 
districts  for  years  and  is  a  recog- 
nized necessity  there.  Its  impor- 
tance here  in  the  Missouri  valley 
and  in  the  farther  eastern  states 
will  be  appreciated  just  as  rapidly 
as  fruit  growers  become  converted 
to  the  commercial  fruit  industry. 
When  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to 
pursue  a  certain  line  of  work,  as  a 
business,  he  then  plans  to  make  it 
a  success  by  introducing  all  the  es- 
sential appliances,  and  the  frost 
controller  is  the  one  above  all  others 
that  must  be  secured. 

The  matter  of  organization  has 
been  discussed  and  co-operative  han- 
dling of  the  fruit  crops  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  grower,  both  in  point  of 
disposing  of  the  produce  and  in  se- 
curing better  prices  than  the  single 
shipper  and  unskilled  dealer. 

The  possibility  of  late  spring 
frosts  has  been  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable concern  to  the  Missouri  val- 
ley orchardist,  just  as  last  spring, 
with  its  storm  and  freezing,  demon- 
strated to  the  whole  country — north, 
south,  east  and  west — that  we  have 
no  district  of  country  exempt  from 
frost  damage.  Florida  and  other 
southern  states  have  lost  their  crops 
under  these  adverse  conditions.  Cal- 
ifornia and  other  Pacific  states  have 
lost  their  crops  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  climatic  governing 
conditions  cannot  be  relied  upon  im 
pllcitly  in  North  America  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fruit  security. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  must  be 
called  into  operation  and  artificial 
heat  used  to  fight  off  the  frost  by 
tempering  the  atmosphere  In  the 
orchard.  This  is  quite  successfully 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  or- 
chard heater,  a  cheaply  constructed 
sheet  Iron  pot  into  which  is  put 
crude  ground  oil  of  the  cheapest 
quality.  These  are  lighted  and  left 
burning  from  about  2:30  a.  m.  to 
daylight,  on  the  mornings  that  frost 
Is  feared.  There  are  used  from  fifty 
to  eighty  of  these  smudge  pots,  or 
orchard  heaterH,  to  the  acre. 

There  are  dozens  of  large  orchards 
In  Nebraska  installing  this  system 
of  frost  protection.  One  crop  saved 
would  pay  for  the  heaters  and  oil 
used  to  last  a  lifetime.  The  noted 
orchard  of  Isaac  Pollard  &  Son,  at 
Nehawka  (Cass  county),  Nebraska, 
of  170  acres,  has  installed  an  or- 
chard heater  plan',  of  5,000  heaters, 
and  an  oil  reservoir  that  holds  27,- 
000  gallons  of  oil.  This  firm  DAI 
sucessfully  combated  the  elements 
and  saved  their  apple  crop  by  the 
use  of  the  heaters. 

In  a  large  orchard  like  this  one  it 


requires  plenty  of  help  that  can  be 
gotten  out  and  at  work  in  the  or- 
chard upon  short  notice.  The  tem- 
perature is  closely  watched  and  pots 
filled,  when  the  evidences  point  to- 
ward the  danger  line.  All  the  force 
is  ready  to  apply  the  torch  when  the 
command  is  given.  Each  man  is 
equipped  with  a  torch,  which  he  car- 
ries in  one  hand,  and  a  small  can  of 
gasoline  in  the  other,  from  which, 
by  pressure  on  the  bottom,  a  squirt 
of  gasoline  goes  into  the  open  pot 
of  oil  and,  with  a  quick  movement, 
the  torch  is  applied  and,  without 
stopping,  the  man  with  the  torch  and 
can  of  gasoline  walks  rapidly 
through  the  orchard  from  one  heater 
to  another,  spreading  fire  as  he  goes, 
and  as  rapidly  sending  a  great  vol- 
ume of  smoke  heavenward. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  acres  is 
a  large  body  of  land  when  divided 
off  into  strips  thirty  feet  wide,  and 
requires  many  steps  to  cover  it;  con- 
sequently, there  must  be  several  op- 
erators and  quick  work  done,  as  the 


frost  makes  no  allowance  for  lack 
of  preparation;  nothing  but  a 
smudge  pot,  throwing  off  its  great 
cloud  of  black,  bad-smelling  smoke, 
has  ever  been  able  to  hold  the  frost 
at  a  safe  distance  and  defy  its  blight- 
ing influence. 


Wyoming;  Horticultural  Report 

The  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture has  issued  its  fourth  bien- 
nial report,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  its  secretary,  Aven  N.  Nelson  of 
Laramie.    This  very  tastefully  pre- 
pared   book    contains  seventy-two 
pages,  giving  accurately  defined  in- 
formation of  what  has  been  done  by 
the  state  horticultural  bureau  along 
the  numerous  lines  of  experimenta 
tion  and  demonstration  work  carrie.l 
on  by  this  department.    It  is  pro 
fusely    illustrated,    showing  great 
growth  of  fruit  and  trees.    It  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  text  book  for  all  per 
sons  who  wish  to  get  accurate  and 
reliable    information    about  Wyo 
ming's  fruit-growing  capabilities. 


SELF-RAISING  GATES. 

Make  All  Your  Fields  Pig  Tight 

No  matter  how  good  your  fence, 
unless  you  have  gates  to  match,  pigs' 
and  other  small  animals  go  through, 
losing  forage— profit— you  might  just 
as  well  have. 

With  Peerless  Gates  and  Fencing 
you  get  the  last  dollar  of  crop  value. 
The  self-raising  gate  is  heavy  enough 
to  turn  large  animals  and  close 
enough  to  turn  small  pigs. 

GALVANIZED  throughout,  are 
rust-proof,  last  longer  and  look  better 
than  painted  gates. 

Described  in  our  complete  fence 
and  gate  catalogue. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
216  Mick  St.  Adrian,  Michigan 


Dealerslstimate*1400-  0urs$700 


This  is  a  true  story — the  name  only  is  changed.  Bill  Jones,  a  Dakota 
farmer,  sent  the  bill  of  materials  for  his  new  house  to  three  nearby  lum- 
bermen. Their  estimates  were  $1400,  $1672  and  $1382.  Jones  thought 
them  high,  yet  knew  not  how  to  avoid  being  held  up.  Fortunately,  he 
saw  our  advertisement  in  his  farm  paper.  At  once  he  sent  his  bill  of 
materials  to  us.  A  week  later  he  had  our  estimate  of  $700.  Needless 
to  say  he  sent  us  his  order.  He  saved  $700,  and  was  more  than  delighted 
with  his  lumber.    We  can  save  you  money  just  as  we  did  "Bill  Jones." 

We  Own  Forests,  Railroads  and  Mills 

Our  forests  cover  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres.  Billions  and  billions  of  feet  of 
standing  timber — fir,  spruce,  cedar,  hemlock  and  western  soft  pine,  inalmost  inexhaust- 
ible quantities.  We  do  our  own  cutting,  logging  and  railroading.  Six  great  mills 
convert  this  timber  into  highest  quality  lumber  and  millwork.  Their  output  is  20  to 
30  cars  per  day.    All  the  benefits  of  this  wonderful  cost  reducing  organization  is  yours. 

We  Sell  You  Direct— Not  One 
Middleman  gets  a  Profit 

Lumber  ai  purchated  from  your  local  dralrrcoMi  too 
tnucti.  became  there  are  loo  many  profit*  included  in  itfl 
cott.  Five  middlemen — wholesaler,  jobber,  communion 
man.  talevman  and  dealer  —all  get  a  (at  profit,  and  it 
all  la  included  in  the  dealer's  price  to  you. 

40%  to  60%  Saved  on  Lumber 
of  Celebrated  Quality 

Our  lumber  eomen  from  the  famoui  "I'utet  Sound*' 
Recur. .  It'!  beautiful  Muff!  No  tap  or  lane  knott. 
Retlita  decay.  I-aitt  yean  and  yean.  Comet  clean  and 
MraiL'ht.    No  warping  or  twitting. 

Immediate  Shipments — Quick 
Delivery 

We  carry  Immente  itorlu.  Can  thlp  you  anything 
you  want  In  the  way  of  lumber  and  mater  lain.  Make 
all  thipmemt  within  an  average  of  24  loan  bourn.  Seven 
great  tratitcontineiiial  railways  hurry  our  thlpmenrt  to 
dentinatlon  -  rrarh  point*  went  of  Mlntfinlppl  within  an 
average  -  I  two  weekt.  Deliver  our  itilpmenft  tr  your 
•tail'n  it  40?  to  tavlng  over  prlcet  of  evtty  com- 
petitor, local  or  otberwlie. 

Hewitt- Lea -Funck  Co., 


These  Prices  Save  You  40  %  to  60  % 

(F.  O.  B.  Seattle) 
These  few  items  are  a  mere  irllmpso  at  the 
hundreds  of  bar-gains  In  our  ble  catalog  of  lum- 
ber and  millwork.    Write  for  It. 


Clear  red  cedar  uhinalca. 

per  M  *2  20 
Extra   SAS   rod  coder  hIiii 
per  B" 


er  ihuianao. 
>erM.  il.ua 

w 


Clear  fir  tloorinjt 


2i6llr,  per  M 


t  ft.  8  x  rt  ft..  8 
x  1  3  8  6  crous 
punul,  $1.00 


We  Guarantee  You 
Satisfaction 

We  lake  all  the  rink  of  pleating  you.  We  back 
every  shipment  with  the  guarantee  that  it  will  grade  ber- 
ter  than  trunl  or  combine  standards  and  tatitfy  you  in 
eyery  way,  or  money  refunded. 

One  Estimate  will 

Win  You  A 

We  nhlp  everything  tor  buiMing  complete) 
Iambi  '.  milluork  .uul 

paint.     Srnd  ui  your  bill  of  mnitrtah. 
Our  price*.  dlBlMMl  your  fetation,  will 
open  ynur  eyr*  with  wnrnlrr.    I>t  ua 
ruuw  jnpq  lit  artual  figure*,  bow  inm  h 
ue  can  tavc  you  on  tbc  building  ynu're 
planning.     If  you're  not  rrauy  for 
arfual  ngurrs,  poet  yourself  on  our 
price  •  anyhow. 


sd>r  txvul 


$24.(30 


fa 


Luuuitun  i>r,  por  I 


^^^r  Hewitt- 
jgr        Lea-Funck  Co. 

621  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Kindly  send  me  your  catalog  and  li^t 
m    of  prices  on  lambei  and  building  supplies 
laid  down  at  my  station. 

(Be  turc  lu  wnlr  plainly) 


Mail  Thin  Coupon 
Today  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List 


621  First  Avenue 
Seattle.  Wash. 


I 
I 
I 
% 

% 


Name 


Addrsti 


Rusinca* 


I  am  tjUimiiiK  to  luiil.l  a:,  fnll'iw. : 
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OUR  1913  MOD 

STANDS  FOR 

QUALITY 
EFFICIENCY 

AND 

SERVICE 


No  Dead  Weight  in  The  "Flour  City"  Tractor 

THE  four  cylinder  vertical  motor  admits  of  minimum  weight 
without   sacrificing  power. 

THE  lar^e  diameter  drive  wheels  admit  of  minimum  weight 
without  Sacrificing  the  draw-bar  pull. 

THIS  combination  embodied  in  the  "Flour  City"  won  the 
Gold  Medals  in  the  Winnipeg  Contests  and  established  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  field  that  no  other  tractor  has  equalled. 

The  1913  model  burns  gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate. 

It  is  correct  in  design,  simplified  in  construction  and  the 
most  complete  in  details. 

BUILT  in  three  sizes— 20.  30  and  40  H.  P. 

If  interested  send  for.  Catalogue. 

Kinnard-Haines  Co.,  844  44th  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis,  Minn/ 


The  actual  work  done  in 
the  field  is  what  has 
made  the  great  de- 
mand for  Fuller 
6c  Johnson 
Engines 


Farm 
Pump 
Engine 


Double-Efficiency 
Madison,  wis.  ^  Engine 


Protect  your  stock  and 
grain  with  a  durable 
weather-proof  roof 


Certain-teed 


(Quality  Cerf-ified— Durability  Guar»n-(et  J) 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

It' s  the  best  you  can 
buy.  Look  for  the 
Certain-teed  label 
of  quality  and  15- 
year  wear  guarantee 
on  every  roll  and  crate 
of  shingles.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  prices — he 
can  save  you  money. 

Get  Our  New  Book — 

"Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans" — It  would 

ordinarily  fell  for  SI,  but  as  it  shows  the  various  uses 
of  Certain-teed  Roofing,  we  will  send  it  to  you  for 
25c — or  you  can  ect  it  FREE  from  your  lumber,  hard- 
ware or  building  material  dealer. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

York,  Pa.  E.  St.  Louis.  111.       Marseille.,  III. 

Minneapolis       San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Can. 


General  Roofing 

The  World's  largest 

manufacturer  of 
Roofings  and  Build* 
ins  Papers 


FIRE  DRIED  SEED  CORN 

Tests  from  95%  to  98%.  Three  var- 
ieties, Silver  Mine,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent 
ami  Yellow  Rose.  Write  for  particulars. 
EMORY    BROWN,    Mitclaellville,  Iowa. 


And  Be  Safe. 


Leading  and  responsible  manufacturers  fur- 
nish this  license  plate  as  It  guarantees  the  user 
In  the  safe  use  of  his  silo  and  against  law  suits. 


licensed 
mum-  I 

HARDER  Pkimm 


ggPl  N0.B27732  1 

LICENSE  N=E3H1 


Another  Victory  for  Licensed 
Silo  Manufacturers 

Judge  Ray  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
In  December.  1912,  holds  Silo  Construction 
with  Continuous  Door  Openingfrom  top  to  bot- 
tom and  with  braces  and  reinforcing  Btrlps  for 
the  door  sections,  whether  "applied  to  the  walls 
of  the  silo  perpendicularly  or  horizontally  or 
whether  applied  Independently  or  In  combina- 
tion with  the  braces."is  an  infringement  of  the 
Harder  patent. 

This  decision  la  sweeping  and  all  purchasers 
of  silos  should  now  Insist  on  only  those  silos 
which  have  the  above  license  plate. 

Only  the  best  and  most  reliable  silo  manufac- 
turers In  the  country  have  been  licensed  under 
the  Harder  patent  and  have  the  right  to  use 
the  license  plate  like  the  above. 

Be  sure  to  compare  the  above  license  plate 
with  the  one  put  on  the  silo  when  you  purchase 
It  and  thus  insure  Safety.    All  our  licensees 
supply  this  plate  free  to  their  customers. 
UNITED  STATES  SILO  COMPXT,  Dtpt.  34.         IjiJerson.  Indiana 


Is  Sweet  Clover  a  Hog  Forage? 

By  John  W.  Lvvard,  Iowa  Experiment  Station 


HAT  the  so-called  weed, 
sweet  clover,  should  have 
any  merit  as  a  hog  forage 
is  quite  a  surprise  to  some 
of  us.  When  we  realize,  however, 
that  sweet  clover  in  the  first  year  of 
its  growth  was  superior  to  a  good 
stand  of  red  clover  in  1910  at  the 
Iowa  experiment  station  wc  are 
somewhat  willing  to  listen  to  a 
sweet  clover  story.  This  story  of 
sweet  clover  as  a  hog  pasture  ap- 
pears in  a  bulletin  entitled,  '  Forage 
Crops  for  Swine,"  just  published  by 
the  animal  husbandry  section  of  the 
Iowa  experiment  station.  The  de- 
tails of  the  trial,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  forages,  such  as  rape,  red 
clover,  alfalfa,  blue  grass,  field  peas, 
oats,  etc.,  are  included.  A  postal  to 
the  Bulletin  section,  Iowa  experi- 
ment station,  will  bring  the  bulletin 
to  you. 

A  comparison  of  sweet  and  me- 
dium red  clover  in  1910  at  Ames 
showed  that  the  gains  upon  medium 
red,  corn  costing  60  cents  a  bushel, 
were  $4.29  a  hundred  as  compared 
to  $4.26  on  sweet  clover.  The  net 
profits  per  acre,  however,  were  in 
favor  of  the  sweet  clover.  When 
corn  cost  50  cents  and  hogs  sold  for 
$5,  the  profits  on  the  sweet  was 
$42.07  as  compared  to  $36.44  on  the 
red.  When  the  hogs  sold  for  $7 
the  profits  were  $10  5.93  on  sweet 
and  $94  on  the  red.  The  profits  in 
the  first  case  are  $5.63  in  favor  of 
the  sweet  clover  and  $11.93  where 
the  hogs  sold  for  $2  higher,  or  $7  as 
compared  to  $5. 

The  second  year's  growth  of  sweet 
clover,  however,  is  not  very  valuable 
for  hogs  simply  because  it  tends  to 
grow  too  rank  and  woody.  The 
only  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  pasture 
quite  closely,  thus  keeping  tender 
growth  always  before  the  stock.  One 
big  advantage,  however,  the  second 
year  is  the  early  pasture  furnished, 

-  # 

the  sweet  clover  running  a  race  with 
rye   and   wheat    for    first  honors. 


Sweet  clover  is  a  legume  or  nitrogen 
gatherer,  belonging  to  that  great 
family  of  plants  to  which  red  clover, 
alfalfa  and  soy  beans  belong.  The 
quick-growing  tendency  of  sweet 
clover,  combined  with  its  heavy 
yielding  ability,  make  it  a  superior 
soil  enricher. 

The  protein  content  of  the  dry 
matter  in  sweet  clover  is  exception- 
ally high.  One  of  our  samples  of 
yellow  variety  ran  22.8  per  cent, 
while  the  white  sample  ran  29  per 
cent.  This  was  the  entire  plant  of 
the  first  year's  growth;  the  yellow 
was  somewhat  more  mature  than 
the  white,  which  probably  accounts 
somewhat  for  the  big  difference. 
This  same  sweet  clover  ran  es- 
pecially high  in  calcium,  one  of  the 
premier  bone-forming  elements,  of 
which  there  is  in  the  body  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  of  nitrogen.  We 
must  remember  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  dry  matter  of  bone  is  calcium, 
and  that  in  this  element  corn  is  es- 
pecially deficient,  hence  we  notice 
that  sweet  clover  is  rich  in  both  cal- 
cium and  protein,  which  means  that 
it  will  help  balance  the  corn. 

That  sweet  clover  should  run  as 
high  in  protein  as  alfalfa  did  not 
surprise  us,  an  edible  of  which, 
taken  as  the  hogs  gather  it,  showed 
the  sweet  clover  to  run  3  0.33  per 
cent  protein,  while  the  alfalfa  ran 
30.69  per  cent.  The  sweet  clover 
ran  16.84  per  cent  mineral  elements, 
while  the  alfalfa  ran  11.03  per  cent. 
The  two  plants  growing  side  by  sid-i 
the  first  year  show  much  similarity, 
but  to  distinguish  between  them  or 3 
needs  only  to  eat  of  the  sweet  clover, 
its  bitter  taste  being  an  unfailing 
means  of  detection. 

It  is  said  that  live  stock  will  not 
bloat  on  sweet  clover.  We  know 
our  hogs  do  not. 

That  this  bitter  principle  scientif- 
ically called  cumarin  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  nonbloating  quali- 
ties is  probably  the  case.    When  wl 
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Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  fanner. 


TwelveTyear-old  Carleton  Quisenberry  working  the  pump  for 
spraying  the  fruit  tr'ees  at  the  Missouri  Poultry  Experiment  Station, 
one  of  the  men  holding  spray  nozzle  just  beyond  the  cart.  Wheat 
was  sown  in  the  orchard  and  is  shown  about  ready  to  harvest,  but 
the  small  chickens  did  the  harvesting,  as  the  hens  with  chickens  were 
placed  in  their  individual  houses  in  the  orchard,  where  hawks  could 
not  see  the  small  chickens  scratching  around  the  roots  of  the  wheat 
stalks. 
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know  that  cumarin  was  in  olden 
times  often  used  in  medicine  as  a 
digestive  stimulant,  we  can  see  it 
would  be  of  considerable  value  to 
the  plant,  hence  why  breed  out  the 
bitter  principle,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested? Press  rumors  have  it  that 
the  noted  Burbank  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  problem. 

That  the  bitter  principle  is  not  ob- 
jectionable live  stock  men  affirm. 
Our  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  once  ac- 
customed to  the  sweet  clover,  have 
eaten  it  without  further  coaxing, 
and  that  the  pasture  gave  results 
with  hogs  in  the  first  year  of  its 
growth  the  figures  given  show. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  station 
would  not  care  at  this  time  to  recom- 
mend the  growth  of  sweet  clover  as 
a  hog  pasture  upon  those  soils  in 
the  state  that  are  well  adapted  to 
alfalfa.  Alfalfa  and  red  clover 
should  be  the  standard  leguminous 
{>rops  of  the  state.  Sweet  clover, 
however,  has  its  place  and  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  certain  loca- 
tions. There  are  certain  types  of 
clay  soils  upon  which  sweet  clover 
may  fill  the  niches  of  need.  The 
hog  grower  will  not  make  any  seri- 
ous mistake  in  pasturing  fresh 
growth  of  sweet  clover,  as  it  gives 
economical  gains. 


Tools  a  Farmer  Needs 

If  a  farmer  has  the  tools  with 
which  to  work,  he  can  repair  the 
wagons  and  the  different  farm  imple- 
ments during  rainy  weather.  He 
can  replace  worn  parts,  tighten  a 
loose  bolt  here  and  another  there, 
and  not  give  the  vehicle  or  imple- 
ment a  chance  to  break. 

If  the  farm  is  small,  a  shop  8x10 
feet  is  large  enough  for  a  small,  por- 
table forge  and  a  few  tools.  An 
earth  or  concrete  floor  should  be 
used.  When  space  is  needed  for 
your  buggy  or  the  lumber  wagon, 
make  the  shop  16x16  feet;  this  will 
be  an  ideal  vehicle  shed  when  the 
shop  is  not  in  use. 

The  expense  of  the  tools  needed 
on  a  farm  of  160  acres  should  not 
exceed  from  $4  0  to  $50.  The  wood 
tools  will  cost  $20  and  the  forge 
tools  $30.  At  a  cost  of  $2  or  $3  a 
set  of  leather  punches,  awls,  rivets, 
riveter,  wax  and  thread  may  be 
bought;  this  will  enable  one  to  do  all 
the  harness  repairing.  Here  is  a  list 
of  tools  every  farmer  should  have: 

One  pocket  level,  one  drawing 
knife,  one  rip  saw,  five-point;  one 
panel  saw,  ten-point;  one  half-inch 
compass,  saw,  one  steel  square,  one 
eight-inch  sliding  tee  bevel,  one  set 
bits,  one  each  %,  %,  %,  and  one- 
inch  socket  firmer  chisels;  one  ex- 
pansive bit,  one  twenty-inch  fore 
plane,  one  eight-inch  try  square,  one 
4x6  llgnum-vitae  mallet,  one  eight- 
inch  screwdriver,  one  eight-inch 
smooth  plane,  one  ratchet  brace,  ten- 
inch  sweep;  one  marking  gauge,  one 
three-clghthH-lnch  socket  firmer 
gauge,  one  2xlxS-inch  oil  stone,  one 
%xl  5-Inch  bench  screw,  one  pair 
twelve-inch  carpenter's  pinchers. 

The  forge  fcols  are:  One  forge, 
one  pair  twenty-inch  straight-lipped 
blacksmith  tongs,  one  eighty-pound 
cast  iron  anvil,  with  steel  face;  one 
one  and  seven-eightH-pound  hall 
peen  hammer,  one  hnrdie-to-flt  nnvll, 
one  twelve-pound  steel  sledge,  with 
handle;  one  flfty-flvc-pound  solid 
box  vise,  one  champion  post  drill, 
one  set  dies  and  taps. 


Why  Roller  Bearings  are  Best 

You  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  draw  a  stone  on  rollers  than  to  drag  it  along  the  ground.  You  have 
Been  houses  moved  on  rollers  many  times.  Our  mechanical  engineers  have  applied  the  same  principle  to  wagon  building.  They 
have  invented  and  perfected  an  improved  roller  bearing  with  specially  hardened  steel  bushing,  for  farm  wagons,  that  runs  V»  to 
Vi  easier  than  the  ordinary  frictional  sliding  bearings.  This  invention  has  revolutionized  farm  wagon  construction,  and  every 
wagon  will  60on  have  roller  bearings.  Official  tests  of  Road  Experts  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  show  remarkable  results. 

Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagons 

Do  One-third  More  Work  and  Do  It  Easier 


because  the  roller  bearings  run  so  much  lighter  and  require  less 
power  to  pull  the  load.  They  save  time— money— horses— harness- 
feed— repair  bills— greasing — trouble,  and  wear  on  the  wagon.  They 
are  much  easier  on  the  horses,  and  soon  pay  for  themselves  by 
economy  of  operation. 

Write  For  Our  Free  Book 

which  explains  the  improved  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  construc- 
tion and  gives recordsof  official  tests  by  United  States  Government. 

PETER  SCHUTTLER  CO. 

2523  West  22nd  Street  Chicago 

The  World's  Greatest  Wagon  Factory 
Established  1843 


The  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing  Wagon  is  not  an  "all  steel" 
wagon  with  steel  wheels— but  the  "Old  Reliable"  Peter  Schuttler 
Quality  Wagon — the  "One  Best" — with  standard  wood  wheels,  steel 
axles,  and  our  latest  and  greatest  improvement— the  Schuttler 
Patented  Roller  Bearing. 


CYCLONE. 
LAWN  FENCE 

is  the   highest  grade 

fence  on  the  market,  heavier, 
stroneer  and  closer  spaced 
than  any  other — rust-proof, 
durable,  and  made  by  the 
exclusive  Cyclone  method 
of  weaving  which  makes  it 
sag-proof. 

Cyclone  Fence 
COSTS  LESS  than  inferior 
makes  because  it  is  made 
in  enormous  quantities  in 
one  of  the  bigeest  fence 
factories  on  earth. 


CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM  GATES 

are  heavily  galvanized , 

built  for  ttrength,  reliability 
and    convenience.  Heavy 
tubular  tteel  frames  and  rust- 
proof fabric.  Double  raising  device;  automatic  ttock 
proof  lock;  adjustable  stretcher  bar  holds  fabric  tleht 
and  leavet  frame  free  from  holes  that  weaken  it. 
Big  Catalog  and  Information  Free.    Write  today. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO 


Dept.  82 


"wAUKEfjtfN,  ILL. 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 

If  you  «ro  In- 
terested In  high 
ktbiIi'  dry  land 
alfalfa  a»ed 
that  la  ahanluv 
trly  Kunrantcnl 
to  be  aa  repre- 
sented aa  to 
purity  and  vi- 
tality, arnd  for 
our  prlrra  and 
samplcit. 

M>no  ajrnulm- 
without  our 
tradn  mark. 

Dawes  County  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers  Avs'n 

CBADBON,  NEB. 


PEACHB10W  POTATOES 

Knrlv  «»hfn»,  »IT  t hr  hfiat  fluid*™.    I'nra  norlriarn 

(fntilnn  Had  Hivrr         k     (trown  from  special  lie  avf 

yielding  ar»d.  free  from  Mlirhl  or  arab.  (luarantrrd 
l.r.t         .lock.    Write  today  for  onr  7»-p»a;e  catalog. 
"FUcrajUon  Potato  Orowlnai.    Itoubln  your  ytatda  and 
profit*    on«  ctMlom»r  mada  W29  an  acre.  Writ* 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..   Boa  807  (I  ARINDA,  IOWA 


Omaha  Tornado  Photographs 

The  Omaha  Bee  has  prepared 
a  booklet  containing  thirty  views 
of  the  tornado  that  wrought  de- 
struction in  Omaha  Sunday  night, 
eating  up  2  00  lives  and  destroy- 
ing $5,000,000  worth  of  property. 

This  booklet  with  7x9  inch  pages  is  now 
ready.  It  is  priced  at  12  cents.  Use  the 
coupon  below  and  order  now. 


The  Bee,  Omaha,  Neb..  Tornado  Picture  Dept. 


Send  me  copies  of  booklet  contain- 
ing pictures  of  the  Omaha  tornado. 

Name  

Address  


Each  Booklet  is  Priced  at  12  cents. 


Tha  Twantlath  Cantnry  Tar-mar  will  not  knowlntrly  publlali  an  advar- 
tlaamant  of  an  nnrallabla  firm,  nor  on*  which  doaa  not  do  Just  aa  It  ad- 
yartlaaa.  Any  attbacrlbar  who  flnda  that  an  advartlaar  doaa  not  do  aa  ha 
promlaaa  in  hla  advartlaamant  will  confar  a  favor  by  aandlnir  ua  hla 
claim  for  ad|aatmant  or  collactlon.  Alwnya  mantlon  tha  Twantlath  Oan- 
tury  Tarmor  whan  writing  advartlaara. 
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The  Men 
Who  Make  Big  Ben 

About  26  years  ago  a  German 
clockmaker  came  from  the  East  to 
La  Salle,  Illinois. 

His  only  baggage  was  an  idea — the 
plan  of  an  automatic  process  he  had 
invented,  and  which  would  make 
more  alarm  clocks  and  better  alarm 
clocks  than  hand  labor  could  ever 
hope  to  turn  out. 

With  the  backing  of  some  local 
merchants  and  with  a  handful  of 
clockmakers,  a  small  factory  was 
started  on  the  edge  of  the  town. 
— Beginnings  were  hard,  competition 
intense.  They  weathered  storms 
that  would  have  knocked  the  fight 
out  of  weaker  hearted  men. 

But  when  success  at  last  came  in  sight  they  had 
built  one  of  the  best  equipped  clock  plants  in  the 
world  and  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  Ameri- 
can clock  industry — Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois. 

Big  Ben  is  the  ideal  of  the  Westclox  people. 
He  is  their  conception  of  what  a  perfect  alarm 
clock  should  be.  He  is  only  two  years  old,  but  in 
this  short  time  18,000  jewelers — 70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  United  States  number — have  already  adopted 
him. 

Only  the  finest  materials  are  used  in  his  mak- 
ing— he  is  strong,  massive  and  punctual.  His  face 
is  frank,  open,  easy  to  read.  His  keys,  big,  handy, 
easy  to  wind.  He  rings  steadily  for  five  minutes  or 
intermittently  for  ten.  He  calls  you  every  day  at 
any  time  you  say.  If  you  have  him  oiled  every 
other  year,  there  is  no  telling-  how  long  he  will  last. 

He's  sold  by  18,000  watchmakers.  His  price  is 
$2.50  anywhere  in  the  States,  S3  anywhere  in  Can- 
ada. If  you  can't  find  bim  at  your  jeweler's,  a 
money  order  mailed  to  Westclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois, 
will  send  him  anywhere  you  say  express  prepaid. 


Fair  banks -Morse 

Oil  Tractors 


15-25  H.  P. 


The  power  of  15  horses  concentrated  in  a 
single  machine. 

Easily  handled— everything  that  requires 
the  operator's  attention  in  easy  reach. 

Single  Lever  Control.  This  patented  fea- 
ture simplifies  handlingand  makes  stripping 
gears  absolutely  impossible. 

Economical.  Develops  more  than  rated 
power  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate. 

Engine  is  our  well-known  horizontal  type, 
used  by  farmers  everywhere.  Simple.  De- 
pendable.  You  can  handle  it  from  the  start. 

Details  of  construction  and  actual  service 
records  gladly  forwarded  on  request.  State 
size  of  your  farm  and  general  character  of 
soil.   Ask  for  Catalog  No.FM  821 
Also  build  30-60  H.  P. 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  City 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FREE 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


April!     April!     Are  You  Here? 

April!    April!    Are    you  here? 

Oh,  how  fresh  the  wind  is  blowing! 
See!  the  sky  is  brig-lit  and  clear, 

Oh,  how  green  the  grass  is  growing! 
April!   April!    Are   you  here? 

April!   April!  is  it  you? 

See  how  fair  the  flowers  are  springing! 
Sun  is  warm  and  brooks  are  clear, 

Oh,  how  glad  the  birds  are  singing! 
April!   April!  is  it  you? 

April!    April!   you  are  here! 

Though  your  smiling  turns  to  weeping, 
Though  vour  skies  grow  cold  and  drear. 

Though  vour  gentle  winds  are  sleeping, 
April!    April!   you  are  here! 

—Dora  Read  Goodale. 


The  Editor's  Corner 

Beginning  with  this  issue  is  a  new 
contest,  to  see  which  side  will  have 
the  larger  number  of  prize  stories 
during  the  next  three  months.  You 
may  write  for  either  side  you  choose. 
The  boy  or  girl  writing  the  best 
story  each  week  receives  a  very  nice 
book.  You  will  notice  that  you 
have  new  captains  also,  Walter 
Stichler,  Ord,  Neb.,  for  the  Red  side, 
and  Audrey  Akerman,  Tompsonville, 
Mich.,  for  the  Blue  side.  Let  us 
start  out  and  make  this  a  very  good 
contest  by  sending  in  well-thought- 
out  and  neatly  written  stories.  Let 
them  be  your  own  stories,  not  a  re- 
production of  something  you  have 
read.  THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
On  the  Wrong  Side 
By  Basil  Baldridge,  Aged  14,  Lamar, 
Mo.     Original.  Red. 

I  am  a  little  tan  dog  and  have  two 
masters.  One  is  good  and  kind  and 
never  scolds  me  or  hurts  me;  the 
other  little  master  is  naughty  and 
runs  me  nearly  to  death;  he  sicks 
me  on  the  cat  when  he  knows  I'll 
get  whipped,  and  throws  me  in  the 
creek.  But  when  he  sees  I  am 
nearly  frozen  he  wraps  me  in  his 
coat  and  hugs  me  until  I  am  nearly 
smothered.  When  the  good  little 
master  gets  hold  of  him  and  begins 
"wollering"  him  for  being  mean  to 
me,  why  is  it  that  I  fly  at  him  and 
bite  him  and  tear  his  clothes?  I 
ought  to  be  grateful  unless  my  heart 
is  on  the  wrong  side. 

When  my  bad  little  master  gets 
into  trouble,  which  is  often,  we  go 
out  behind  the  house  and  cuddle  up 
and  love  each  other  and  forget  our 
troubles,  but  when  my  good  master 
is  in  trouble  and  I  want  to  sym- 
pathize with  him,  he  says: 

"Get  out,  pup,  your  feet  are 
muddy." 

I'd  rather  be  smashed  than  not  be 
loved  or  understood,  wouldn't  you? 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  21  Leading  Varieties  of  Chickens. 
AYE  BROS.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Nebraska. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Book  Fairies 
By     Adelaide     Taylor,     Aged  11, 
Grandfield,   Okl.  Original.  Blue. 

Once  there  was  an  old  dictionary. 
This  was  the  home  of  the  book 
fairies.  These  fairies  could  talk  to 
people,  but  they  never  talked  to  any- 
one but  a  little  girl  whose  name  was 
Ruth.  She  often  came  there  to  find 
a  word  in  the  dictionary.  One  day 
when  Ruth  came  into  the  room  she 
found  the  fairies  very  sad.  She 
asked  them  what  was  the  matter, 
and  one  of  the  fairies  said: 

"A  man  came  into  this  room  to- 
day and  was  looking  for  a  word. 
When  he  found  it  he  turned  down 
a  leaf  and — " 

'  Broke  my  little  girl's  arm,"  put 


Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute.  ■ 

Send   stories   to   The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Walter  Stichler,  Ord,  Neb. 

BLUE3  —  Audrey  Akerman, 
Thompsonville,  Mich. 


in  another  fairy,  "but  as  we  had  a 
good  doctor,  I  think  she  will  re- 
cover." 

"Why,  I  didn't  think  that  would 
hurt  anyone,"  said  Ruth,  for  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  turning  down  the 
pages  in  her  books. 

"Don't  turn  down  another  page, 
for  it  is  very  likely  to  hurt  some- 
body," said  a  fairy. 

"I'll  never,  never  turn  down  any 
more  pages,"  said  Ruth,  and  she 
didn't. 


Caught  in  the  Storm 

By  Nellie  Snyder,  Aged  15,  Provo, 
Utah.  Blue. 

Earl  and  Glen  Hutt  lived  in  the 
village  of  Fairmont  and  enjoyed  all 
the  pleasures  of  their  many  friends, 
so  during  the  month  of  January, 
when  there  was  splendid  skating  in 
"Forest  Thicket,"  of  course  they 
were  among  the  first  to  trudge  to 
the  pond,  which  was  two  miles  from 
their  home. 

One  Saturday  the  boys  left  home, 
with  a  warning  from  their  mother 
to  be  home  before  dark,  but  in  their 
sport  they  forgot,  until  large  flakes 
of  snow  were  falling  from  the  dark 
sky.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
center  of  the  woods  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  their  way.  How  their  hearts 
throbbed  when  they  remembered  the 
bear  that  had  been  caught  in  the 
woods  just  a  month  before.  So 
both  boys  climbed  a  tree  to  await 
their  fate. 

When  they  were  safely  settled  on 
some  branches  Earl,  who  was  higher 
in  the  tree  than  Glen,  gave  a  dread- 
ful scream;  then  there  was  a  flutter 
of  wings,  and  away  flew  an  owl,  the 
cause  of  Earl's  fright.  Just  then 
several  men  came  to  the  boys'  aid, 
one  being  their  father,  who  was  wor- 
ried when  they  did  not  return  home 
when  the  snow  started,  and  so,  to 
Earl  and  Glen's  joy,  found  them  in 
time  to  save  them  from  another 
scare. 


Result  of  Fred's  Fun 
By  Frank  Klein,  Aged  12,  Pleas- 
anton,  Neb.  Original.  Blue. 
Once  a  farmer  left  his  wagon  and 
team  in  front  of  a  grocery,  near 
which  was  standing  a  crowd  of  boys. 
One  of  the  boys,  named  Fred,  threw 
a  stone  at  the  team  and  it  ran  away. 
Before  they  could  be  stopped  a  lady 
had  been  run  over.  She  was  taken 
to  a  hospital.  Fred  knew  nothing 
of  this  and  went  home  happy.  Here 
his  brother  told  him  it  was  his 
mother  who  had  been  hurt.  It  was 
several  weeks  before  she  could  come 
home,     and     then    she    went  on 


KODAK 

on  the  Farm 

There's  a  practical,  common  sense 
use  for  the  Kodak  on  every  well  regu- 
lated farm.  It's  rapidly  becoming 
a  necessity  to  the  business  farmer. 
Pictures  of  stock  and  poultry  to  be 
sent  to  prospective  customers,  pic- 
tures of  crops  at  certain  stages  of 
their  growth  as  a  matter  of  valuable 
record,  pictures  of  fat  or  lean  cattle 
and  hogs  and  horses  as  a  record  of 
certain  methods  of  feeding,  pictures 
of  buildings  that  are  to  be  re-modeled, 
pictures  of  desirable  features  in  other 
peoples  buildings — you  can  use  all 
these  to  advantage  in  your  business. 

And  you  can  make  good  pictures 
with  a  Kodak,  or  with  a  Brownie  and 
can  successfully  do  the  developing 
and  printing.  No  dark-room,  no 
fragile  glass  plates.  Nothing  com- 
plicated. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
goods  and  give  you  a  catalogue,  or 
write  us  and  we  will  mail  catalogue 
without  charge  and  give  you  the 
address  of  your  nearest  Kodak 
dealer. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
398  State  St.,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


*35t0*75  WEEKLY  IN  A 

BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


FREE 


We  need  a  man — Farmer's  son  preferred — to 
handle  household  necessities  always  in  use,  terri- 
tory is  free — work  profitable,  steady  and  healthful. 

No  Experience  Necessary 

WE  TEACH YOU 

If  you  are  ambitious  for  a  business  all  your  own,  write 
for  our  plan — we  will  explain  everything  in  detail, 
many  are  making  big  money  every  week  under  out 
direction  and  plans  of  Modern  Merchandising.  You 
can  do  the  same — this  is  your  opportunity — take  ad- 
vantage of  it — write  today. 

KOCHV.T.CO 

BOX  B 
Winona,  Minn, 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 

All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
er  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  a  day 
Increases  the  value  of  your 
land  100%.  Makes  room  for 
money  crops.  Guaranteed 
3  years  against  break- 
from  any  cause*  Send 
name  for  fine  free 
book,  30  days  free 
trial    offer  and 
peclal  low-price 
proposition. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO 

955  21st  Street, 
Ceut er* i  lie,  la*  i  L .  S.  A» 


inn 

UgMningRbds 


SOLO  UNDER  $75,000  BONtr 

Because  they  are  absolute  protec- 
tion against  lightning.  Every  Shlnn 
Dealer  is  an  expert  on  erecting 
Lightning  Rods.  Our  state  inspec- 
tors follow  the  dealer  and  Inspect 
work,  then  you  are  absolutely  safe. 
INVESTIGATE  CAREFULLY 
There  is  a  difference  in  lightning  rods- 
Shinn  rods  are  best  made,  most  highly 
improved.  See  jrour  dealer.  Catalog  tree. 
W.  C.  SHIMH,     107  16th  St.,  LINCOlHJjEBHSM 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer  when  communicating 
with  advertisers  on  this  page. 
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crutches.  Whenever  Fred  heard  her 
footsteps  it  brought  tears  to  his 
eyes,  for  he  knew  he  had  been  to 
blame. 


Additional  Stories 

Blue— Elsie  Hobson,  Scranton,  la.; 
Ruby  Anderson,  Valley,  Neb.;  Margaret 
Burllngham,  Richmond,  Kan.;  Lots 
Hanscom,  St.  Maries,  Idaho;  Esther 
Douglas.  Elkhorn,  Neb.;  Albertina  Mui- 
lendore,  Holton.  Kan.;  Alice  Claytor, 
Split  Rock,  Wyo. ;  Jennie  Cruse,  Laws, 
Cal. ;  Eileen  Cruse,  Laws,  Cal. ;  Ruth 
Lyon,  Logan,  la.;  Vera  Owens,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okl.;  Alice  Waters,  Logan, 
la.;  Lula  Lichenberger,  Bradshaw,  Neb.; 


Neb. — The  Steamboat  Springs  a 
leak.  Sioux  Palls  overboard.  Does 
the  Great  American  Desert?  No,  he 
helps  Mississ-ippi,  Missouri  and 
.Mary-land.  Did  the  Dead  sea  it? 
No,  but  War-saw,  so  Port  Said. 


Nina  Huetke,  Wakonda,  S.  D. — 
If  Henrietta  pie,  what  would  Mar- 
guerite? 


If  the  editor  of  the  Youth's  de- 
partment wrote  a  story  about  a 
pickel,  would  it  be  a  "daffy"  dill? 


Book  of  100  Vehicle  Bargains  —  FREE 


Harvey  Krogh,  Jr.,  Blair,  Xeb.,  Eighteen  Months  Old 


Anna  Pillard,  Princeton,  Neb. ;  Dena 
Foster,  Cambridge,  Neb.;  Emma  Foster, 
Cambridge,  Neb. ;  Helen  Dill,  Tekamah, 
Neb.;  Maria  Rathjen,  Garrison,  Neb.; 
Luella  Asfahl,  Riceville,  la. 

Red — Emma  Jensen,  Minden,  Neb. ; 
Mary  Hains,  Claud  Phillips,  Winslow, 
Ariz.;  Ruth  Rickard,  Cairo,  Neb.;  Lon- 
hart  Anduser,  Dixon,  Neb.;  Helen  Hind- 
ley,  Blair,  Neb.;  Erna  Miller,  Wakefield, 
Neb.;  Ruth  Owens,  Oklahoma  City,  Okl.; 
Marie  Oak,  Wakefield,  Neb. ;  Winnie  Lo- 
gan, Logan,  la.;  Rex  Miller,  Lexington, 
Neb.;  Vernon  Gray,  Bristol,  Wis.;  Don- 
ald Myers,   Hamlin,  la 


Prize  book  worth,  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mail  yours  to  Daffydil 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE — Arthur  Lamp, 
Emerson,  Neb.:  If  a  thief  is 
crooked,  is  a  magi-strate? 

If  a  man  i3  a  pa,  is  a  Pan-a-ma? 


FLY  TO  PIECES 
The  Effect  of  Coffee  on  Highly  Or- 
ganized People 


SECOND  PRIZE  —  Hattie  J. 
Brakeman,  Lancaster,  Cal.:  When 
you  cauliflower  snowball,  does  it 
make  it  chilli? 

If  the  pump-kin  water-melons, 
can  rosemary  milk-weeds? 


O.  S.  MacLarman,  Glade  Park, 
Colo. — 

If  Jackdn-thi'-pulplt 

Should   kloH  prim-roue, 
And  the.  blue  bella  toled, 

Would  the  tu-lips  close? 


Donald  Mitchell,  Tobias,  Neb. — 
At  a  dance  in  the  sky,  would  Nep- 
tune the  fiddle,  Sa-turn  the  money 
and  Jupiter  com-et  eight? 

Sterling  Carter,  Gainesville,  Tex. 
— Was  Cicero,  111.,  when  LaKayette, 
La.,  In  the  New  Castle,  Perm.? 


Alvln  A.  McReynolds,  Nehawka, 


"I  have  been  a  coffee  user  for 
years,  and  about  two  years  ago  got 
into  a  very  serious  condition  of  dys- 
pepsia and  indigestion.  It  seemed  to 
me  I  would  fly  to  pieces.  I  was  so 
nervous  that  at  the  least  noise  I  was 
distressed,  and  many  times  could  not 
straighten  myself  up  because  of  the 
pain.  (Tea  is  just  as  injurious,  be- 
cause it  contains  caffeine,  the  same 
drug  found  in  coffee). 

"My  physician  told  me  I  must  not 
eat  any  heavy  or  strong  food  and  or- 
dered a  diet,  giving  me  some  medi- 
cine. I  followed  directions  care- 
fully, but  kept  on  using  coffee  and 
did  not  get  any  better. 

"Last  winter  my  husband,  who 
was  away  on  business,  had  Postum 
served  to  him  in  the  family  where 
he  boarded.  He  liked  it  so  well 
that  when  he  came  home  he  brought 
some  with  him.  We  began  using  it 
and  I  found  it  most  excellent. 

"While  I  drank  it  my  stomach 
never  bothered  nie  in  the  least,  and 
I  got  over  my  nervous  troubles. 
When  the  Postum  was  gone  we  re- 
turned to  coffee;  then  my  stomach 
began  to  hurt  me  as  before  and  the 
nervous   conditions  came  on  again. 

"That  showed  me  exactly  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble, 
ho  I  unit  drinking  coffee  altogether 
and  kept  on  using  Postum.  The  old 
troubles  left  again  and  have  never 
returned." 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  It  Is  ex- 
plained In  tho  little  book,  "The  Road 
to   Wellvllle,"   in  pkgH. 

Brer  lead  (lie  above  Idler?  \  new 
one  appear  from  lime  to  lime.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
intercut. 


Let  This  New  Special 
Sears- Roebuck  Book 
Help  You  Decide  on  the 

Right  Vehicle  to  Buy 


Post  yourself  on  real  valuesbeiore  you 
buy  a  buggy,  surrey  or  wagon  of  any 
kind.    Buy  where  you  are  sure  of  get- 
ting the  most  for  your  money,  the  saf- 
est guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  the 
best  treatment.    Here  is  proof  that 
our  prices  save  you  135.00  to  150.00. 

Over  49,000  of  These 
Metal  Auto  Seat  Buggies 
Already  Sold;  Price$59.90 

See  this  beautiful,  durable  bugsy  in  nat- 
ural colors  in  our  Special  Vehicle  Catalog — 
along;  with  many  other  illustrations  and 
descriptions  that  guide  you  rtght  in  buying 
the  vehicle  you  want.  Please  ask 
for  Vehicle  Book  No.  65T56. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

This  splendid  bug 

gy  at  $59.90  has 
triple  panel  au'.o 
seat,  genuine 
leather  uphol- 
stering, highest 
type  body  con- 
struction,triple 
braced  shafts, 
best  wheels  made, 
full  wrought  fifth 
wheel,   real  long 
distance  self  oiling 
axle.     New  style 
auto  skeleton  top. 
Shipped  from  ware- 
house near  you. 


THarlin 

Repeating  Eifle 

Shoots  all  .22  short,  .22  long  and 
22   long-rifle  cartridges;  ex- 
cellent for  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, hawks,  crows,  foxes 
and  all  small  game 
and  target  work 
up  to  200  yards. 


Here's  the  best-made 
.22  rifle  in  the  world! 

It's  a  take-down,  convenient  to  carry  and  clean.    The  tool  steel 
working  parts  cannot  wear  out.    Its  Ivory  Bead  and  Rocky  Mountain 
sights  are  the  best  set  ever  furnished  on  any  .22.    lias  lever  action — like  a  big 
game  rifle;  has  solid  top  and  side  ejection  for  safety  and  rapid  accurate  firing. 
Beautiful  case-hardened  finish  and  superb  build  and  balance!    Price,  round  barrel, 
$14.50;  octagon,  $1G.00.  <J  Model  1S02,  similar,  but  not  take-down,  prices,  $12.15  up. 

Learn  more  about  all  Martin  repeater*.    Send  3 

■tamps  post&ge  for  the  128-page  Marlin  catalog.         149  Willow  St.,   New  Haven,  Conn. 

RANGER  BICYCLES 

Have  puncture-proof  tiros.  Imported  Brampton  roller  chains.  lmiH>rted 
Kngll*h  Hanged  sprocket*.  Kngllsh  featherweight  Heel  nmil  guard*.  Imported  llrainpton 
pedal*,  motor  style  raddle*,  liar*  and  iirlp*.  and  other  distinctive  feature*  posKcsscd  l>y  no 
other  bicycle.    No  effort  or  expense  has  lieen  spared  to  make  the.  "Hunger  the 
World's  Hc»t  lilcyele.    Improved  factory  methods  and  greatly  lncroa*cd  output  for 
1913  enable  us  to  make  a  marrcltmn  new  price  offer.   Homcthlng  very  special  to  tho  first 
purchaser*  In  each  town.    Write  u*  about  It  today. 

MIL  QUID  fill  ADDDflUAl    "  "  •■■  ""»  advance,  to  any  person,  anywhere 

HE  Omr  Un  HrrnUf  HL  m  the  United  Htate«,  and  prepay  II,.  frctjht.  We 
only  a»k  you  to  examine  and  try  the  "Hunger"  without  a  cent  expeuso  to  youraolf 
before  you  think  or  huvlnji  any  other  bicycle. 

mniVC  CDCC  TDIAI  I*  allowed  on  every  "Hunger"  lilcyele,  Nut  a  cent 
UHIO  rilCt    I  nlAL  m,lliM  r  v.  ,u  il..  ii.  .1  wlidi  to  keen  It  after  riding 

It  fortrn  day*  and  puttln*-  It  to  ayrry  poaalblo  to.t.  Our  "KANtlKIt "  l.lryrlr,  arc  of  •ufh  hl«h  quality, 
hsn.lnom*  appearance  sod  low  prlra  that  wo  ara  willing-  to  ahlp  It  to  you.  pay  >ll  oxprnaaa,  lot  you 

 1 —  — J  *rf  It  and  Iravo  It  entirely  to  you  whHhcr  you  wl.h  to  k,-rp  It  or  not. 

>tir  great  output,  perfect. -.1  method*  ami  nu»rlilnery  anatil.  a*  to 
HYr  you  dlrlcrt  from  tlie  fa.  t-.ry  the  hot  l.lryrle  ever  procured  St  • 
you.    IM)  NOT  I1IIY  a  Mlrvclo  or  •  pair  of  Tiro,  .mill  foil  receive 'our 
.  ,..,npteto  catnlog  *,,.M.-..ni  our  direct  FAITH  lit  Y  VMCV.  anil  ItFM  A  llh  A  III  I   SI'M  lAI.OrrMt. 
HKOINII  HANI)  lill'Vl  \.Y»    n  ho.llod  n«,nl-r  Inl™  It,  irmlo  hy  our  c  '1.1,  alio  retail  alorca  will  ba 
Hoard  out  at  one.  .1  f.1  to  Is  FACII.    l>a.crlplivo  bargain  ll.l  mailed  free 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  '\?ff>,     ,,:„';:,i!.  b,',.„.,n..  «£  ffw^SX&^Sm 

iin<1rlr«     W  Kill   AT  ONCK  fur  »ur  l«r|p  »«.i«l. ai.tl 

r»nU.>  you  on  Dir.  lir»t  ii-.-.h-U  ,    ■   .    to  your  town. 

IT  1  Ht-H  I. AM  1*H.  ry  |om»-t«-r«.,  i>»rl».  r.-ri-lre.  «-v*r»lhln^ 

^  r '« *  ■ » l^t  -  *  i  l » ' » 1 1 1>  >   VA*^  v'. '  r\  V  l .  U      '**  W*l  M     !  Yl'  *N  O  V  ."^ 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.M186,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE8 

erica  that  will  t» 


ilers  for  our  bicycle,  tlrr 
HI'KCIAI.  I'm  ll'OSIl  ['IN  ■ 


"Badgers"  Cost  Little  to  Run 


H  mI.  -  i  (iiiiitnn-  no  furl  with  h  Ihry  <l<»  nol  turn  Into  f**,t*-rr  ihrrfd 
■  rr  Mf»fif»rtir< nl.  ILvlf/rr*  nlway*  tun  iwrte.  lly— r«ln  m  •hlu«*.  Imi  ...  .  nM. 
nn-trr  li'.vy  liMid  or  lltfhl  Lm-I  IpM  a.l|mi.il.lr  at  will  Hun.  to  imOOtlliy 
iirr.lo  ii' i  lilm  khi|f.  I'rrtrt  t  i  -  .1  ....  r  mrnni  loritf  lllr  I*  tlm  Utgr  Itr-arlnuv 
>rlr«  t  oi II ii |{  ijrMrm.  <.u*r->n.rr<l  !"?  fhw  year*.    I'Uir «i  |»..»-rt  n|«nl  lor 

Idff  I  UMIlltf  <>r  AI.V  OUrfff  Iw  II 
ii  I'orlal.lr.  ■..  ml  |...iUl.|r>  •<..) 
II.  IV 


i.i.n 

rjepeedaot 

(ilv*  ynar , 
•ilfra.,.,, 

,o,  I  III    <  HHIS  I  I  NM  N  I  Nf.lNI  I  MINI.  <:(> 
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Cushion  Shoes 
for  tender  feet 

Many  thousands  now  wear 
Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes 
for  comfort  and  for  relief 
from  ailments  due  to  sensi- 
tive feet.  These  are  scientific- 
ally constructed  cushion  shoes 
designed  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  foot,  providing  a 
perfect  fit  and  giving  extreme 
comfort.  The  pillowy  cushion 
soles  are  built  in,  which  holds 
them  in  place. 


HONORtllT  SHOES 


For  Men — Women — Children 

Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes 
are  now  accorded  first  considera- 
tion among  cushion  shoes  on  ac- 
count of  their  excellent  style, 
comfort  and  wear.  They  belong 
to  the  Mayer  Honorbilt  line,  which 
insures  their  high  quality.  If  you 
have  foot  trouble,  or  want  solid 
comfort,  wear  Mayer  Yerma  Cush- 
ion Shoes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Honorbilt  Shoes. 
If  not  obtainable,  write  to  us. 
WARNING — Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes 
in  all  styles  for  men,  women  and 
children;  also  Drysox  and  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 
FREE — Send  name  of  dealer  whoi 
not  handle  MayerHonorbiltShoes 
we  will  send  you  free, 
post-paid,  beautiful 
picture  of  Martha  or 
George  Washington, 
size  15x20. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe 

CO.  Milwaukee 


The 


ESTABLISHED   IN  THE   YEAR  1847 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

"  Silver  Tlate 
that  Wears  " 

is  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
largest  silverware  makers 
in  the  world.   For  over  65 
years  it  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  highest  quality 
in  Spoons,  Forks,  Knives, 
etc.  Today  it  is  standard 
in  silver  plate. 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with  advertisers  on  this  page. 


Memory's  Mansion 

In    Memory's    Mansion    are  wonderful 

rooms, 

And  I  wander  about  them  at  will; 
And   I   pause  at  the  casements,  where 
boxes  of  blooms 
Are  sending  sweet  scents  o'er  the  sill. 
I  lean  from  a  window  that  looks  on  the 
wave, 

But  I  draw  down  the  shade  when  I  see 
in  some  glade 
A  stone  standing  guard  by  a  grave. 

To  Memory's  attic  I  climbed  one  day, 
When   the   roof   was   resounding  with 
rain, 

And   there,    among   relics     long  hidden 
away, 

I  rummaged  with  heartache  and  pain. 
A   hope    long    surrendered    and  covered 
with  dust, 
A  pastime,  outgrown  and  forgot, 
And   a   fragment   of   love,    all  corroded 
with  rust, 
"Were  lying  heaped  up  in  one  spot. 

And  there,   on  the  floor  of  the  garret, 
was  tossed 
A  friendship  too  fragile  to  last; 
With  pieces  of  dearly  bought  pleasures 
that  cost 

Arast  fortunes  of  pain  in  the  past. 
A  fabric  of  passion,     once    vivid  and 
bright 

As  the  breast  of  a  robin  in  Spring, 
Was   spread    out   before    me— a  terrible 
sight— 

A  moth-eaten,  rag  of  a  thing. 

Then  down  the  steep  stairway  I  hurriedly 
went, 

And  far  into  chambers  below, 
But  the  mansion  seemed  filled  with  the 
old  attic  scent 
Wherever  my  footsteps  would  go. 
Though  in  'Memory's  House  I  still  wan- 
der full  oft, 
No  more  to  the  garret  I  climb, 
And  I  leave  all  the  rubbish  heaped  there 
in  the  loft  m 
To  the  hands  of  the  Housekeeper,  Time. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Every  age  has  had  its  problems; 
the  preceding  age  had  that  of  slav- 
ery. Ours  is  a  problem  of  peace, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  vital.  There 
are  social  problems  arising  from  our 
complex  life,  our  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  that  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities,  but  which  obtain 
in  the  country  as  well. 

Those  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  these  questions  are 
turning  their  thoughts  to  the  home 
for  the  solution.  Many  are  making 
the  charge  that  even  with  the  con- 
veniences and  advantages  of  the 
houses,  which  were  not  thought  of 
a  generation  or  two  back,  we  are 
losing  our  home  life.  The  young 
people  are  spending  little  time  in  the 
home  and  are  finding  their  pleasure 
in  places  of  amusement. 

The  automobile  and  better  roads 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  youth 
of  the  country  to  enjoy  the  privil 
eges  of  entertainment  and  culture 
which  the  cities  afford,  and  it  also 
opened  up  its  dangers.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  young  people  are  over- 
doing it  in  seeking  entertainment, 
and  many  use  poor  judgment  in  their 
choice  of  amusements.  The  home, 
to  hold  its  rightful  place,  must  offer 
some  substitute.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say,  "Thou  shalt  not;"  something 
must  be  given  the  young  people  in 
way  of  good  times  instead. 

Under  right  conditions  the  home 
can  be  the  best  place  for  good  times, 
the  center  of  social  life,  and  this  is 
more  easily  possible  in  the  country. 
With  the  prosperity  farmers  are  gen- 
erally enjoying  and  the  facilities  for 
making  the  home  attractive,  this 
should  not  be  hard,  when  it  is  un- 
dertaken in  the  right  way.  The 
farm  home  can  now  easily  have  good 
music;  it  can  be  well  heated,  well 
lighted,  attractively  equipned  and 
furnished,  at  reasonable  outlay.  But 
this  is  not  enough;  it  must  have  the 
home  spirit.     Make  it  attractive  and 


throw  it  open  to  the  young  people 
and  they  will  not  be  slow  to  discover 
their  welcome. 

The  farm  women  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  indulge  themselves  in 
means  of  freeing  their  time  from  the 
drudgery  of  housework  and  giving 
themselves  opportunity  to  enjoy  their 
children  and  assist  in  directing  their 
social  inclinations.  The  women  are 
beginning  to  operate  the  household 
machinery  by  motor  power;  they  are 
beginning  to  save  time  and  energy 
by  use  of  fireless  cookers,  bread  mix- 
ers, vacuum  cleaners,  carpet  sweep- 
ers, powe  ■  washers,  etc. 

When  the  mother  has  time  to  en- 
ter into  the  social  life  of  the  young 
people,  and  has  the  time  and  energy 
left  after  her  work  is  done  to  really 
enjoy  it,  then  the  home  will  have  its 
proper  place.  Young  folks  have  a 
right  to  good  times  and  to  social 
gatherings.  There  is  no  better  place 
than  the  home,  where  innocent  fun 
and  entertainment  is  encouraged  by 
wise  and  interested  parents. 

THE  EDITOR. 


A  Busy  Day 
Well,  sisters,  I  arose  this  morning 
at  half  past  4  o'clock,  and  after 
cooking  breakfast  and  putting  up  a 
lunch  for  my  husband,  who  is  saw- 
ing logs  about  three  miles  from 
home,  I  wrote  a  letter.  Then  I 
awakened  the  children  and  rebuilt 
the  fire  in  the  range  and  cooked 
breakfast  for  the  nine  of  us,  includ- 
ing a  hired  man,  and  prepared  lunch 
for  the  four  older  children  to  take 
to  school.  While  breakfast  was  un- 
der way  I  went  out  and  milked  the 
cow.  It  was  then  time  for  the  chil- 
dren to  get  ready  for  school,  as  they 
have  a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk.  So 
I  brushed,  braided  hair,  hunted  up 
headgear  and  mislaid  books,  cau- 
tioned and  kissed  them  all  around, 
and  they  are  off  for  the  day. 

But  every  room  is  in  a  tumble  and 
all  the  floors  unswept.  Our  man 
was  told  to  cut  brush  and  stick  the 
garden  peas.  He,  having  lived  fifty 
years  on  the  treeless,  western  plains, 
knew  no  more  about  brushing  peas 
than  he  did  about  reading  Sanscrit, 
so  I  must  needs  tell  him,  and  tell 
him  again,  and  make  several  trips 
to  the  garden. 

Back  to  the  house  I  come,  for  I 
dare  not  leave  baby  many  minutes 
at  once.  I  try  for  a  while  to  bring 
"order  out  of  chaos"  indoors,  but 
time  is  so  precious  I  leave  an  unsat- 
factory  job  to  pick  up  the  week's 
washing,  which  is  always  large.  By 
the  time  the  washing  is  well  under 
way  I  find  myself  going  at  a  steady 
trot,  and  no  time  to  look  to  the  right 
or  left,  really  begrudging  the  time 
it  takes  to  attend  to  the  batch  of 
lightbread  I  am  making.  Besides, 
as  soon  as  our  man  finishes  the  pea- 
sticking  he  is  to  prepare  several 
large  garden  beds,  and  I  must  be  on 
hand  with  "shubble  and  hoe"  to  as- 
sist in  the  work  rather  than  to  boss, 
for  there  is  just  one  way  to  plant 
everything,  especially  so  in  early 
plantings.  But  the  clock  warns  me 
it  is  nearly  time  to  stop  and  cook 
that  hot  dinner. 

All  at 'once  I  stop  my  hurrying. 
I  ask  myself  the  question,     "Is  it 


worth  while?"  I  fear  the  answer  is 
"No."  We  are  not  getting  so  much 
out  of  this  life  that  we  must  kill 
ourselves  just  for  our  board  and 
keep,  unless  we  want  to  hurry 
through  and  be  rid  of  it  all.  For 
this  rush  and  hurry  will  only  make 
wrinkles  and  stooped  shoulders  and 
hustle  us  off  to  the  graveyard,  leav- 
ing a  lot  of  work  still  undone. 

I  will  try  to  keep  this  question 
impressed  upon  my  brain,  more  for 
the  sake  of  my  loved  ones  than  for 
myself.  So  I  left  my  large  kettle  of 
clothes  boiling,  and  a  tubful  soak- 
ing, and  took  my  hands  out  of  the 
suds  and  am  resting  while  I  write, 
for  if  I  don't  finish  today,  I  will  to- 
morrow. This  is  such  a  beautiful 
old  world,  and  has  always  treated 
me  fairly  well,  so  I'm  in  no  hurry. 
The  soft  breezes  bring  the  sweet 
smell  of  roses  and  daffodils  from  the 
front  yard;  the  sun  shines  softly 
and  warmly;  the  birds  are  singing 
so  sweetly;  it  is  spring  in  the  south. 

NANEY  J  HAVENS. 

Louisiana. 


Reliable  Recipes 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  and  love 
to  read  the    home    department.  I 

send  some  recipes  which  I  have 
never  known  to  fail,  when  the  direc- 
tions are  carefully  followed.  The 
following  is  good  either  as  a  loaf  or 
layer  cake;  Four  eggs,  two  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  butter,  one  cup  sweet 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  baking  pow- 
der, well  mixed  with  three  cups 
flour,  and  a  teaspoonful  lemon  or 
vanilla  flavoring. 

I  have  also  found  a  chocolate  icing 
which  never  fails  to  harden:  Five 
tablespoonsful  grated  chocolate, 
enough  sweet  milk  to  wet  it,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  egg  and  one  teaspoonful 
flavoring.  Stir  over  the  fire  until 
mixed  well.  Beat  the  egg  well  be- 
fore adding  it.  Add  the  flavoring 
after  taken  off  the  fire. 

MRS.  LELA  MADSEN. 


Some  Uses  for  Old  Linen 

An  old  sheet  makes  an  excellent 
ironing  cloth. 

In  the  sick  room  it  may  be  folded 
in  two  and  placed  under  the  invalid, 
protecting  the  under  sheet  and  sav- 
ing the  washing  bill. 

When  the  sheet  is  much  worn  it 
should  be  cut  up,  and  the  best  pieces 
should  be  laid  away  in  the  medicine 
chest  that  they  may  serve  for  poul- 
ticing and  bandages. 

Table  napkins  that  are  consider- 
ably the  worse  for  wear  will  still 
make  capital  glass  and  china  towels. 

Sheets  invariably  give  way  in  the 
center  before  they  are  worn  at  the 
edges.  When  they  show  signs  of 
breaking  down  in  this  way  they 
should  be  cut  up  the  middle,  the  two 
sides  should  be  joined  together,  and 
a  good,  strong  undersheet  is  then 
ready  for  use,  and  will  wear  again 
for  years.  When  past  even  this 
service  the  sheets  may  be  utilized  as 
dust  covers. 

Old  sheeting  may  also  be  sewn  up 
into  useful  bags  for  enclosing  dreses 
while  they  are  in  the  wardrobe  or 
into  cushion  slips,  which  can  be 
filled  with  down  or  feathers. 


GOOD  TREES 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


Practical  Styles  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 

All  the  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


LLUSTRATED  here  are  a 
few  p  actlcal  designs,  all 
of  which  can  be  very  easily 
a£sJ  made  up  by  the  home 
•essmaker.  These  patterns  allow 
it  all  seams  and  are  perfect  fitting, 
ull  instructions  and  a  chart  accom- 
iny  each  pattern.  All  patterns  1ft, 
■nts  each;  no  extra  charge  for 
>stage. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to 
rite  your  name  and  address  in  full 
id  to  give  the  number  and  size  of 
ich  pattern  you  want,  enclosing  10 
nts  for  each  pattern. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern 
ept,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
inaha,  Neb. 


Description  of  Patterns 
4830 — Ladies'  One-Piece  Kitchen 
pron.  The  busy  woman  will  no 
>ubt  appreciate  this  apron  design, 
i  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  ever  of- 
red,  besides  being  neat  looking  and 
•actical.  The  apron  is  cut  in  one 
ece  and  fastens  by  a  single  button, 
tie  pattern  4  830  is  cut  in  sizes  32, 
;,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure, 
ze  36  requires  4%  yards  of  2  7-inch 
tods.  Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 
4635 — Boys'  Shirtwaist  Suit.  The 
irtwaist  suit  is  a  favorite  with  all 
ivs.  The  blouse  is  made  with  a 
Lck  yoke  and  with  removable  collar, 
le  trousers  can  be  finished  with  or 
thout  a  fly  and  with  leg  bands  or 
istics.  Serge,  cheviot  or  linen  can 
used  to  make  this  suit.  The  pat- 
rn  4635  is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  12 
ars.  Medium  size  requires  2  % 
rds  of  36-inch  material.  Price  of 
Lttern,  10  cents. 

5658 — Ladies'  Empire  Dress.  An 
tractive  model  for  an  Empire  dress 
here  shown.  The  garment  closes 
the  front  and  is  made  with  the 
shionable  new  revers.  Serge  or 
shmere  can  be  used  to  make  this 
ess.  The  pattern  5658  is  cut  in 
ses  32  to  42  inches  bust  measure, 
edium  size  requires  5  %  yards  of 
-inch  material.  Price  of  pattern, 
i  cents. 

1091 — Ladies'  One-Piece  Corset 
>ver.    This  one-piece  corset  cover 

especially  desirable  for  flouncing 
id  is  suitable  for  stout  ladies.  Its 
nstruction  Is  quite  simple,  as  there 
no  seam  at  the  back  and  the  gar- 
eit  closes  at  the  front  through  a 
»x  plait.    The  pattern  4091  is  cut 

sizes  32  to  48  inches  bust  meas- 
■e.  Medium  size  requires  1% 
irds  of  17-inch  flouncing,  1% 
irds  of  edging,  1  V4  yards  of  bead- 
g  and  3%  ya-ds  of  ribbon.  Price 

pattern,  10  cents. 

4614 — Child's  Dress.  The  slm- 
e»t  frock  imaginable,  cut  with  a 
raight  lower  edge,  the  material  be- 
g  plaited  under  the  arm.  It  can 
!  made  of  gingham,  challis  and 
mllar  materials.  The  pattern  4614 
cut  In  sizes  1,  3  and  5  yearn.  Mo- 
urn size  requires  3  yards  of  24-inch 
aterlal.  Price  of  pattern,  1"  'ents. 


The  Little  Seamstress 
If  mothers  would  only  remember 
ielr  own  childhood  and   how  tb-y 
tanked  certain  tasks,  they  would  b< 
little  more  tactful  In  dealing  with 
ielr  children.     Somehow,  the  Idea 


4614 


in  maternal  minds  seems  to  be  that 
things  must  be  disagreeable  in  order 
to  discipline  the  child.  This  is  true 
in  a  measure,  yet  the  mother  w  ho 
wants  her  daughter  to  like  womanly 
work  will  take  pains  to  make  the 
first  tasks  easy  and  pleasant,  and  let 
the  harder  ones  come  later.  Too 
many  little  girls  are  put  to  work 
making  buttonholes  in  a  piece  of  old 
goods,  or  sewing  carpet  rags  or  mak- 
ing quilt  blocks  that  never  are  to  be 
used,  and  so  they  hate  the  otherwise 
delightful  task  of  sewing  most  hi  . m 
ily,  says  a  contributor  to  Farm  and 
Home. 

It  Is  so  easy  to  plan  the  first  sew- 
ing lessons  to  make  them  pleasnnt. 
I  know  of  one  little  girl  who  was 
delighted  to  make  a  silk  hag  for  her 
little  brother's  mnrhles  for  her  first 
lesson,  though,  of  course,  she  had 
sewed,  after  a  fashion,  on  doll 
clothes  and  bits  of  bright  goods  for 
some  months.  The  wis.-  mother  al- 
lowed her  to  sew  or  not  sew,  ns  the 


notion  struck  her,  and  one  day  the 
little  girl  announced  her  desire  to 
"make  something,"  without  any  urg- 
ing. The  good  ends  of  a  worn-out 
necktie  furnished  the  material,  and 
the  little  girl  pressed  it  with  her  own 
little  iron;  then  the  simple  seams 
were  sewed  up  and  tli"  cord  run  in 
the  top  the  bright  tinsel  from  a 
box  of  Christmas  candy — and  the 
bag  was  complete.  The  child  was 
(harmed  to  know  that  she  rould 
make  something  that  did  not  require 
weeks  of  work,  and  ho  she  wanted 
to  do  more. 

Often  patchwork  will  be  easy  and 
fascinating.  If  the  blocks  are  largo 
and  the  work  Is  umd  Immediately 
for  a  quilt  for  th«  •>»'»>'  or  for  a 
Hmall  bed  or  lounge.  The  mother 
may  help  by  running  some  MUM  oc- 
casionally, or  some  member  of  the 
family  may  lend  a  band,  ho  the  work 
will  not  lag.  and  In  due  time  the 
patchwork  appears  In  all  Its  glory  on 
grandma's  bed  or  In  dally  use. 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our  nur- 
series to  you.  Are  you  Intending  to  set  a  com- 
mercial orchard?  Write  us.  Do  you  need  a  home 
orchard?  Ask  for  our  catalogue.  We  are  favor- 
ably located  to  handle  extensively  high  grade 
trees  and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It'» 
worth  while.  Send  for  our  1913  catalogue.  Write 
at  once.  A  postal  brings  It.  The  names  and  the 
address  ot  a  few  of  your  friends  will  be  ap- 
preclateu.  We  handle  an  excellent  line  of  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spraying  Material.  Premiums  to  those 
who  order  early.  Address 

FALLS  CITY  NURSERIES, 

FALLS  CITY,     -      -  NEBRASKA 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  In  September,  Bure  grow- 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reld's  Yellow 
Dent,    Johnson    County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  ub 
on  Sunnyslde  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
'  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS.,  COBURG.  IOWA. 


CT1?I\C  Fire  dried  SEED  CORN 
^CiEiLlaJ  Husked  before  the  frost 
dried  on  independent 
seed  ear  racks  with  air  and  steam 
heat.  Sure  to  grow,  because  germ  is 
preserved.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  at  once 
for  Free  Catalogue  and  receive  free 
Souvenir.      Fred  Ecbtenkamp,  Boi  L,  Arlington.  Neb. 


PEACH BLOW  POTATOES 

Earlj-  Oliios,  all  the  best  yleldera.  Pure  northern 
genuine  Red  River  stock.  Grown  from  special  heavy 
yielding  seed,  free  from  blight  or  scab.  Guaranteed 
best  seed  stock.  Write  today  for  our76-page  catalog, 
"Secrets  on  Potato  Growing.  Double  your  yields  and 
profits.  One  cuscomer  made  *225  an  acre.  Write 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box 807  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


5,000  Bushels  Seed  Corn 

From  Seed  Com  Center  of  the  World 
Beid'g  Yellow  Dent,  Silver 
Mine,   White   Cap  Yellow, 
Leg'al  Tender,  Blair  Yellow, 
Neb.    White    Prize,    P  1e 
of  the  North,  Blair  White. 
SEND  fOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
AYE  BROS.,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Box  3.       Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


200  PLANTS  $1.00 

100  of  that  choice  new  variety  Dunlap  and 
100  of  two  other  choice  varieties  with  our 
new  book, "How  to  Plant  and  Grow  Them" 
J.  L.  TODD  &  COMPANY, 

Route  3,  Box  T  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


TY0UR1DEA9 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
itions.  Hook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rouph  sketch  for  tree  reportas  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CUANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Alt'yt 

EiUUUhcd  10  Yuri 
1003  P.  Street,  Washinglon^D._C.__ 


ELECTRIC 


Z 


S;ire   draft  —  favo  repair* 
Don't  rut  road*  "r  held-.    Send  today  for  free 
Illustrated  oainlotf  of  wheels  and  wagons. 
EUctrlc  Wheel  Co.,  53    Elm  St..  Qulncy,  III. 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR... 

I  POSTPAID  ) 

A  now  edition  (Spring  mil  Sum- 
mer, 1 !• 1 issue  i  of  l<:  V  K  H  V 
WOM  \  N  HBR  OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER,  Illustrating  200  up-to- 

dale  and  easily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  .  hildren,  is  now 
readv.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  Bond  tills  2.r>e  book, 
post  pnld,  for  f>e  extra:  without 
pattern.  10e.  Address  all  orders 
for  patterns  and  IiooUh  to 
Pattern  D<  pai  I  ment^ 

Twentieth  <  .11(111  >   I  iinncr, 

Omaha,  \et>. 
 J 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

Kood  for  tho  next  num- 
ber* of  nil  of  the  fol- 
lowing mngnzlnei: 

notorial  iiovirw. 
UeClura'a  Maaaalna. 

I.B'llrV    Wot  1(1 


A<Mr«'«   Twentieth   Century  Tartuer 
Omaha.  Men. 
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NW59 

59c 


"Standard" 
Easter 
Specials 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or  Money 
Refunded. 


1W49 

49c 


White 
Lawn  Waist  59c 

NW59  —  A  practical,  button- 
front  waist  carefully  sewed  of  J 
good    quality,    serviceable  j 
LAWN.     Pleatings  across  the/ 
shoulders    allow  becoming, 
liberal   fullness  and  panels] 

beautiful  Swiss  embroid- 
ery trim  the  front.  Self  cuffs/ 
finish  the  sleeves  and  a  de- 
tachable collar  is  also  pro- 
vided.   Dressy,  of  splendidj 
durability   and  priced 
below    value.    89c  value.] 
(Size  32  to  44 

bust.)    Postpaid. .  .«JJ7CJ 


Nvtfoft 

89^ 


Black 
Lawn  Waist  49c 

1W49 — A  dainty  waist,  well 
made    of    durable  black 
,  LAWN.  Prettily  modeled  in 
(  convenient  button-front  style 
with  nicely  arranged,  neat 
tuckings.      The  carefully 
worked  embroidery  shows 
a    dressy,    tasteful  trim- 
ming.    Has   high  tucked 
collar    and    long  sleeves 
with    tucked    cuffs.  A 
splendid    waist   for  even 
75c.    (Sizes  32  to  ^Q- 
44  bust.)  Postpaid. 


NC299 

$2.99 


Brocaded 
[TUB  SILK  Waists  89cJ 

NW89— Here  is  a  wonderful  waist  for  S9c.    A  j 
beautiful  new  design  ot  rich,  brocaded  Jac- 
^quard  TUB  SILK— a  serviceable,  very  styl- 
,  ish  material  of  attractive,  dainty  appear- 
ance and  can  be  had  in  white,  Copen- 
hagen blue,  black  or  Ntell  rose  (Am- 
erican beauty).    The  pretty  white  re- 
,  vers  are  trimmed  with  small  but- 
tons and   a  bow  and  lace  jabot 
daintily   finish   the   collar.  Aj 
dressy,     durable    waist  andj 
.certainly  unusual  QC|*-» 

..value  at  O17^ 

JSize  32  to  44  bust. 
Postpaid.) 


NC299^You'll  need  this  dressy  new 
coat  and  here's  a  splendid  money-sav- 
ing offer.  The  wrap  is  designed  in  the 
fashionable  45-inch  "Johnny"  length. 
The  material  is  the  very  popular  WHIP- 
CORD— a  smart,  serviceable  material  in 
blue,  tan  or  gray.  Carefully  made  through- 
out, and  correctly  tailored  with  yoke  lin- 
ing and  facings  of  self  material,  insuring 
permanent  shapeliness.  The  jaunty,  grace- 
fully-shaped shawl  collar  is  inlaid  with 
pretty,  bright,  two-tone  diagonal  cloth. 
This  trimming  is  also  employed  in  the 
cuffs  and  the  coat  closes  with  three  orna- 
mental buttons.  Effective  and  distinctive  in. 
appearance  and  worth  fully  $4.75.  tf>o  aq 
(32  to  44  Bust.)    Special,  prepaid. . 

1ND298 — A  very  fashionable  dress  of  charm- 
ing style  and  splendid  quality.  Made  of 
the  very  popular,  stylish  WHIPCORD  in 
gray,  navy,  light  blue,  tan  or  wine.  The 
bodice  shows  a  fancy  overlaid  front,  a 
vest  of  Persian  Crepe  and  a  yoke  of  dainty 
all-over  lace.  Lace  jabots  finish  the  black 
silk  collar,  and  dainty  soutache  and  but- 
tons are  prettily  applied.  Skirt  designed 
with  box  pleated  back  panel  and  is  trim- 
med to  match  bodice.  A  section  of  pleats 
give  graceful  width  at  bottom.  Hooks  con- 
veniently in  front  and  represents     Cto  no 

excellent  $4.50  value.   Postpaid  «[>£.Uo 

(Ladies'  sizes  34  to  44  Bust.    Misses'  sizes 
14  to  18  years.) 


1ND298 

$2.98 


2NR97— Charm- 
ing girl's  dress 
ot"  fine,  serviceable  qual- 
ity FRENCH  LIN'EN'F 
in   pink,    blue    or  tan. 
Effectively  trimmed  witl 
lace-edged    white  piqiu 
straps,   large  pearl  hut- 
tons  and  pipings.  Clun>  I 
lace  forms  yoke  and  the  I 
skirt    is    laid    in    deep  | 
pleats.    6  to  14  years.    A I 
$1.69  dress.  0^7^*1 
Postpaid  # 


Save  Money  c£ikI°The 

"Standard" 

Spring  Bulletin 

brings  you  the  most  convincing'  bar- 
gams  of  thj  reason  jn  beautiful  liew 
clothes. 

Don't  get  anything  until 
you  see  it. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  TO  EC 
Your  Copy  It's 


2HR100-- 
Fashionable 
--piece  Nor- 
folk dress  of 
good  Quality  LINENE. 
Box  -  pleated  sailor 
blouse  with  black  pat- 
ent leather  belt.  Skirt 
is  laid  in  deep  pleats. 
Comes  with  white  blouse 
and  blue  skirt,  or  blue 
blouse  and  white  skirt. 
Also  in  all  white,  all 
blue  or  all  tan.  (6  to 
14  years.)  fl»  -|  ryc% 
Postpaid...  «P  JUvHJ 


Dresses 

for 

$1.59 

Sizes  6  to  14  Years. 

3R159--A  very  special  bargain 
n  little  girls'  dresses  for  ages 
6  to  14  years.    All  three  styles 
are  very  neat  and  pretty.  One 
is  of  good  tan  linene  with  con- 
trasting aash,  pipings  and  pie 
ted  Bkirt.  The  2a  of  serviceabl  _ 
tan  linene  with  smart  black- 
and-white  Btriped  banding, 
and  the  3d  of  durable  per- 
cale in  blue  boxed  patterns 
as  pictured.   Sold  only 
in  lots  of  3  dresses  of  a 
Bize.  A  remarkable 
value  at  this  pale 
irice.  Postpaid. 

3,or$1.59- 


%!£  PSTALL  MAILCK  EXPRESS  CHARGES 


27+  warn 


Closet  Doors  and  Manteloiece 


By  Cora  June  Sheppard 


Because  you  did  not  have  the 
planning  of  the  house  in  "which  you 
live  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
have  it  somewhat  to  your  taste.  Our 
house  had  a  closet  in  every  room  and 
a  mantlepiece,  or  shelf,  for  orna- 
ments. From  the  very  first  I  did 
not  like  a  closet  in  the  parlor.  I 
had  no  use  for  it  except  to  pile  pic- 
tures and  magazines  on  its  shelves. 


closet.  Thrice  welcome  the  id< 
no  sooner  said  than  done.  My  h 
band  tore  out  the  door  and  the  fr< 
plastering  of  the  closet  and  set  t'. 
sides  of  the  door  in  again,  at  i 
fartherest  ends  of  the  closet,  and 
place  of  three  shelves  he  made  fi 
and  lo  and  behold,  I  have  somethi 
I  admire  and  value  above  any 
tional   or  other   kind   of  bookcai 


Cora  June  Sheppard' s  Built-in  Bookcase  Made  from  a  Closet. 
A  Farmer's  Daughter  and  a  Farmer's  Wife 


I  didn't  like  the  looks  of  the  door, 
so  it  was  speedily  unhinged  and  car- 
ried away,  and  some  pretty  silk- 
striped  curtains  took  its  place.  Still, 
I  didn't  like  the  closet  back  of  them. 
When  just  on  the  point  of  buying  a 
sectional  bookcase  a  friend  suggested 
a  built-in  bookcase  in  place  of  the 


Keeping  Food  Cool 


The  accompanying  picture  illus- 
trates a  clever  arrangement  for 
keeping  food  cool  without  ice. 
Within  this  boxlike  casing  is  an  in- 
ner cupboard,  which  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  by  means  of  the  crank. 
Food  is  placed  upon  the  shelves  of 
this  cupboard  and  it  is  lowered  into 
the  cistern,  not  far  enough  to  touch 
the  water.  This  device  might  be 
duplicated  on  many  farms,  where  ice 
is  not  available. 


This  book  space  is  sufficiently  pi 
tentious  for  me  to  discard  the  wor 
out  word  parlor  and  I  call  the  roc 
my  library. 

The  bedroom  over  the  library  h 
two  closets  I  did  not  like  the  efft 
of  so  many  large  doors,  so  the  clo^ 
doors  were  unhung  and  taken  to  t 
third  story,  and  portieres  (ligli 
weight)  to  match  the  color  schei 
of  the  room  were  hung  at  ea 
closet.  It  makes  more  room  for  fv 
niture,  and  I  believe  in  having  soi 
light  and  air  in  the  closet.  T 
door  sills  were  taken  out  and  t 
floors  of  the  closets  stained  to  mat 
the  border  of  the  room.  In  the  d 
the  closet  door  was  unhung  ai 
shelves  arranged  for  the  magazin< 
which  are  constantly  accumulatiD 
The  door  of  the  closet  in  my  b 
room  has  also  gone  to  the  do 
heaven.  Pretty  curtains,  with  pi) 
silk  stripe  to  match  the  pink  poppi 
in  the  wall  paper,  have  been  hung 
its  place. 

Now  as  to  mantels,  I  had  no  u 
for  the  one  in  the  library,  so  wb 
we  papered  it  was  taken  down, 
four  rooms  upstairs  I  have  had  t 
shelves  taken  out  before  paperii 
the  rooms.  The  kitchen  is  the  01 
room  with  a  shelf  for  ornamen 
The  small  one  back  of  the  stove  w 
taken  down  and  a  larger  one  fro 
another  room  put  up  in  anoth 
place;  this  contains  a  clock  and 
number  of  pieces  of  blue  china. 


A  Compound  Fracture 
"I  just  saw  Hunter  and  be  loo 

pretty  bad.    What's  the  matter  wi 

him,  do  you  know?" 
"Compound  fracture." 
'What    sort    of    compound  fri 

ture?" 

"He's  broke,  and  Miss  Richl< 
discovering  the  fact,  broke  her  ( 
gagement  to  him." 
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Arranging  a  Boy's  Own  Room 


By  Lulu  G.  Parker 


-r-T.HEN  his  sister  Bessie  was  8 
I  years  old  her  mother  fur- 
ZfrgA  nished  one  of  the  little 
ffigaJ    sioping-roofed    bed  rooms 

the  ell  for  her  birthday  present. 

was  a  pink  and  white  fairy  land 
hen  it  was  finished,  albeit  the  cost 
id  been  only  a  can  of  paint,  a  few 
trds  of  white  swiss  and  some  lov- 
g  labor.  Bessie  was  properly  en- 
usiastic,  but  Bob  eyed  it  askance, 
hen  called  upon  for  expressions  o£ 
iproval  his  only  audible  remark 
is,  "Huh!"  But  that  spoke  vol- 
nns. 

'•You're  just  jealous!"  said  Bessie 
irmly.  And  we  wondered  if  that 
ere  not  the  case.  There  was  an- 
her  bed  room  of  the  same  size, 
id  Bob's  tenth  birthday  was  draw- 
g  near. 

"I  don't  know  quite  how  to  be- 
a,"  his  mother  confessed.  "I  am 
re  Bob  doesn't  approve  of  swiss 
id  ribbons." 

For  Bob  is  a  real  boy;  he  hates 
ap.  Water  in  a  swimming  hole, 
iep  enough  to  drown  him,  he  revels 
,  but  water  in  a  bathtub  or  basin 
i  ignores,  except  when  his  mother 
sists.  Bob's  pockets  bulge  with 
1  shells,  snakeskins,  craw-fish 
iws  and  queer  stones,  until  we 
mder  whether  he  may  not  grow 
to  a  great  Darwin;  but  the  scrap 
m  and  old  bones  for  which  he 
>urs  the  neighborhood  make  us 
tr  t-hat  he  will  be  a  junkman." 
"Now  a  tasteful  room,  with  a  few 
od  pictures,  might  develop  his  es- 
etic  side,"  was  his  mother's  de- 
rion. 

When     Bob    was    consulted  he 
oved  noncommittal.  He  had  never 
en  a  boy's  room.    There  are  not 
many. 

"Can  I  take  the  'fellers'  there?" 
i  finally  wanted  to  know,  with  the 
st  gleam  of  interest. 
So  we  set  to  work  to  make  a  boy's 
om — a  room  without  anything 
at  the  boy  could  call  "Sissy"  in  it, 
d  a  place  in  which  he  could  enter- 
in  his  friends.  A  can  of  silvery- 
ay,  not  drab,  paint  transformed 
e  woodwork  of  the  room,  a  much- 
ratched  wooden  bed  and  a  little 
lah  stand.  A  little  white  lead 
t»  added  to  the  same  paint  to  make 
lighter  for  the  side  walls  to  within 
ree  feet  of  the  ceiling,  and  for  the 
Ming  itself.  From  the  ceiling 
iwn  to  the  painted  part  of  the  wali 
5  put  on  an  inexpensive  paper,  of 
filch  the  principal  colors  were  blue 
id  silver.  The  paper  was  put  on 
ound  the  room  as  a  border,  instead 
up  and  down.  It  took  away  the 
ill  effect  of  the  paint,  and  as  there 
so  little  of  it,  It  can  be  torn  off 
id  replaced  when  It  becomes  faded 
id  unsanitary.  Whore  the  paper 
id  the  painted  wall  meet  we  tacked 
flat,  wooden  moulding  (latti'-e 
rips  painted  like  the  woodwork  be- 
re  being  put  up).  The  floor  we 
tinted  also,  using  the  gray  floor 
lint,  which  Is  made  especially  for 
irch  floors,  and  will  stand  much 
ird  wear.  Several  chairs  were 
so  painted. 

Since  It  was  the  draperies  which 
ob  considered    unmanly,    we  re- 


solved to  dispense  with  them  as  far 
as  possible.  But  a  few  cushions  we 
must  have;  for  these  we  thought 
first  of  denim,  but  this  seemed  too 
heavy  and  difficult  to  launder  for  a 
sleeping  room.  Heavy  crash  we 
would  have  liked,  but  could  not  af- 
ford, even  if  it  had  harmonized  in 
color  with  our  color  scheme.  So  we 
chose  a  10-cent  print  in  a  wide  blue 
and  gray  stripe;  of  this  covers  were 
made  to  button  over  the  pillows,  a 
cushion,  for  the  arm  chair  and  cur- 
tains for  the  row  of  shelves,  which 
we  fitted  into  a  corner.  These 
shelves  were  put  in  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  hold  only 
his  books,  games  and  such  of  his 
curiosities  as  were  not  "smelly"  or 
"spoilable." 

A  blue  army  blanket  was  used  for 
a  bed  spread,  a  bright  rag  rug  was 
made  for  the  middle  of  the  floor;  a 
small  mirror  hung  above  the  gray 
stand  had  a  nickel-plated  towel  rack 
beneath  it,  upon  which  to  hang 
neckties.  A  plain  muslin  stand 
cover,  bound  with  bias  bands  of  the 
striped  print,  satisfied  Bob's  mascu- 
line heart,  and  had  no  frills  to  en- 
tangle his  clumsy  fingers.  On  the 
stand  was  a  blue  jar  for  collar  but- 
tons and  pins — and  his  much-prized 
military  brushes.  In  the  top  drawer 
of  the  stand  several  compartments 
were  made  with  cardboard  for  neck- 
ties, handkerchiefs,  collars,  etc.,  and 
most  of  the  time  Bob  keeps  things 
where  they  belong.  In  an  opposite 
corner  of  the  room  a  triangular 
shelf  was  fitted  and  covered  with 
oilcloth;  this  to  hold  a  white  enam- 
eled washbowl  and  pitcher,  which 
even  a  pillow  fight  cannot  harm. 
Copies  of  the  two  well  known  pic- 
tures, "Sir  Galahad"  and  "Christ  in 
the  Temple,"  in  plain  black  frames, 
were  hung  on  the  wall.  On  stout 
hooks  opposite  Bob  hung  his  fishing 
tackle,  some  of  his  base  ball  regalia, 
his  big  brother's  discarded  school 
pennants  and  other  boyish  spoils. 

Here,  on  rainy  Saturdays,  he 
brings  his  friends.  Just  live  boys 
like  himself,  but  they  wipe  their  feet 
out  at  the  door  and  tip-toe  through 
the  living  room,  caps  in  hands;  that 
is  one  of  the  rules.  Inside  of  the 
room  are  games,  often  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  but  no  tobacco  smoke,  no 
harmful  mischief. 

Since  he  has  discovered  that  his 
best  friend's  big  brother,  who  goes 
to  a  military  school,  has  to  take  caro 
of  his  own  room,  Bob  takes  care  of 
his  "den,"  with  his  mother  for  In- 
spector. At  first  he  missed  the  dust 
In  the  corners,  and  Inclined  to  keep 
his  Sunday  boots  under  the  bed,  hut 
the  military  big  brother  was  pro- 
vailed  upon  to  Klve  him  a  few  point- 
ers, and  now  he  Is  Improving  won- 
derfully; Indeed,  he  bids  fair  to  sur- 
pass his  sister  at  the  housewifely 
game.     But  we  wouldn't  tell  him  so. 

The  little  room,  den  If  you  please, 
has  paid  for  Itself  many  times  over 
In  satisfaction  to  a  busy  mother  who 
knows  where  her  boy  Is  a  little  more 
of  the  time,  nnd  who  has  a  little 
more  idea  of  what  he  Is  doing  than 
she  might  If  he  were  out  In  some- 
body's barn.  Try  It  for  your  boy, 
and  see.  LULU  O.  PARKER. 


Be  Paint  Wise  this  Spring 


This  means  protect  and  beautify  your  home 
by  painting,  and  prolong  that  protection  and 
decoration  for  the  longest  possible  time  by 
using  the  right  paint,  one  that  starts  its 
service  by  staying  tight  and  strong  through 
all  kinds  of  weather — and  gives  the  same 
good  service  for  several  years. 

Such  a  paint  is  Sherwin-Williams 
Paint,  Prepared,  S  W  P.  That  is  the 
decision  of  the  largest  number  of  people 
buying  any  one  brand  of  paint.  It  is  made 
of  pure  lead,  pure  zinc  and  pure  linseed 
oil,  combined  with  the  necessary  driers 


and  coloring  matter.  It  is  thoroughly  ground 
and  mixed  and  put  up  in  sealed  cans,  full 
U.  S.  standard  measure.  S  W  P  not  only 
covers  the  largest  possible  surface  but  also 
lasts  for  the  longest  time.  It  is  just  one  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Paints  and  Varnishes 
made  for  various  purposes  about  the 
farm,  outside  and  in.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere. 

Send _  for  our  free  booklet,  "  Paints  and 
Varnishes  for  the  Farm."  It  tells  a  most  in- 
teresting story  about  the  economy  of  wise 
buying.and  which  paint  to  use  for  different 
purposes,  as  well  as  why  and  how. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishe$ 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  692  Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland.  0. 


Be  Independent  of  Horse,  Railroad  and  Trolley 


wdian 

Motocyple 


with  new  Cradle  Spring  Frame.  Make  it  pari  of  the  equipment  of  your  farm. 
Always  ready  for  any  trip,  long  or  short.  Takes  you  there  and  back  at  any  pace 
from  4  to  50  miles  an  hour.  Strong,  reliable,  easy  to  control.  Low  upkeep  cost. 
Most  economical  and  practical  means  of  conveyance  the  farmer  can  have. 

The  Indian  1913  type  is  a  wonder  for  comfort  and  general  efficiency.  Plenty 

of  reserve  power  for  hilly  country,    Takes  you  over  roads  not  possible  to  any 

other  vehicle.    Ten  other  important  improvements. 

r>  •        /  4  H.P.  Single  Cylinder  $200  1   -    .  -  

Pr.ce.  |  ?  H  p   Twin  Cylindcr  $250\  f.o.b.  Factory 

i/Isk   us  for  name  of  nearest   agent  where    una   can  get  a  demonstration, 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Chic 


Drni 


965  Stat*  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rranrht»S  and  Service  Station*: 
Snn  Fmnciaco  Atlnntn 


..to 


I  .  ....lor 


Papec  Pneumatic  Ensilage  Cutter* 

"The  Wonderful  I'npec" 

Elevate  ullage  to  any  height  at  »00  Id  M  l<  I'.  M.  with  DM  dftli  1.  i  w- 
tr  than  any  other  blower  i  utter.  This  Is  line  to  the  f n •  t  Ilial  the  I'apcc 
firat  mca  centrllugal  Inrcc,  then  with  In  nil  lain  moving  the  CUl  •IMf* 
i  steady  »lre»m-not  In  huncho  the  elevating  l«  ao nmpll»lir>l  under 
high  preimire  through  a  »nia II  pipe.  Iron  ami  Mml-ltStl  construction! 
ea«y  to  apmtt.  Kilt  In  altea  lor  any  power  (mm  4  H.  P.  up.  Inveatl- 
gale  the  I'.ipec  11'. »  and  ta\c  tin...  inn. name  ami  mmirt  it  Hitting 
time.  Writs  todaylor  our  new  HmUbIM  <jul..g.  It  H  rnr.K 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO  BOX  »»  SHOR TSVILLE.  N.  Y. 
20  Distributing  Points  in  ths  U.  S. 
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Pantry  shelves  enameled 
with    Lincoln    enamels  are. 
cleanable   with   a   damp  cloth 
like   porcelain.      Floors  can  be 
painted  or  finished  with  Lincoln  Floor 
Paint,  Lin-Co-Lac  or  Varnish  to  a  smooth 
surface  that  does  not  require  scrubbing. 
Shabby  or  marred  furniture  can  be  made 
bright  and  new.     All  this  at  trifling  cost 
by  the  use  of 

LINCOLN 
Paints  and  Varnishes 

No  matter  what  the  surface  or  what  finish  you  wish  to 
give  it,  there's  a  Lincoln  Paint, Varnish.  Stain,  Enamel  or 
Finish  for  every  surface — new  or  old,  indoors  or  outdoors. 
To  aid  you  in  making  proper  selections  and  to  assist 
you  in  securing  satisfactory  results,  we  will  send  you 

Paint  Book  Free 

Our  "Home  Painting  Jobs"  book, which  tells  you  how 
rooms  can  be  enameled,  old  shabby  furniture  made 
new.  floors  stained,  or  painted,  or  varnished,  carriages 
refinished,  etc.    Write  today,  and  we  will  send  these 
free  and  prepaid,  together  with  the  name  of  our 
nearest  dealer. 

Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Co. 

Dept.     86,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Factories 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
and  Dallas,  Texas 


CARRIAGE  AND 
H   AUTOMOBILE  PAINT5 


^teriorFnamel 


LIN-CO-LAC 
ftODSEHOLD  PAINT  I 


FLOOR  PAINT 


Slate -color 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  selling  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We   ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalog:  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi 
cles  and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  also  make  the  "Pratt"  Automobile*, 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


NOW  GET  THE  KNIVES 


Regulation,  size  table  knife.    Full  length  9%  inches. 

That  you  may  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons' 
Silverware,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  added  knives  to  its 
great  offer.  Spoons  and  forks  of  this  pattern  have  been  offered  be- 
fore. (You  can  still  get  them.)  Start  now  with  the  knives.  Send 
20  cents  for  each  fork  and  knife  and  10  cents  for  each  spoon. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  knife 

to 

Enclosed  find  20  cents 

to  pay 

for  postage  and  packing. 

If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


Furnishing  the  Farm  Kitcher 

By  Alice  M.  Ashton 


HE  multitude  of  purposes  to 
which  the  room  is  put 
makes  the  average  farm 
kitchen  difficult  to  care 
for.  The  men  look  upon  this 
room  as  their  special  sanctum.  Here 
is  the  sink  where  they  wash,  with 
shelf  for  comb  and  brush  and  mir- 
ror, and  in  the  case  of  there  being 
no  drain,  a  pail  for  the  slop  water. 
Here  behind  the  stove  is  their  array 
of  boots  and  shoes — a  goodly  collec- 
tion when  each  man  has  four  or  five 
sets  of  foot  coverings.  On  hooks 
along  the  wall  they  hang  a  variety 
of  coats,  hats  and  overalls.  Wet 
mittens  are  supposed  to  be  always 
welcome  on  the  stove  shelf.  And 
there  must  be  chairs  and  a  table  for 
papers,  where  they  spend  odd  hours 
during  the  evening,  at  meal  time  or 
on  rainy  days.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  very  often  a  table  where  the 
family  ordinarily  take  their  meals. 
And  the  housewife  willingly  takes 
the  extra  steps  to  a  distant  pantry 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  out 
of  the  center  of  confusion. 

So  many  of  those  wearying  steps 
can  be  saved  by  a  simple  "hitching 
of  the  horse"  where  it  belongs — be- 
fore the  cart.  The  kitchen  was  pri- 
marily intended  for  the  performance 
of  culinary  duties;  let  nothing  else 
come  before  that.  Nearly  all  of  the 
things  generally  kept  in  the  pantry 
keep  just  as  well  in  the  kitchen,  at 
a  saving  of  uncountable  steps  every 
day.  Dishes,  either  for  cooking  or 
for  the  table,  should  be  kept  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  place  where  they 
will  be  used.  All  dry  ingredients 
keep  well  in  the  kitchen  and  are  so 
much  handier;  so  will  such  supplies 
as  the  vinegar  and  molasses,  the 
pitcher  of  sour  milk  and  the  bowl  of 
"shortening." 

One  young  country  woman,  after 
trying  twelve  months  in  the  big  old 
fashioned  kitchen  and  pantry  where 
her  husband's  mother  had  worked 
for  years,  determined  on  reform. 
The  cupboards  were  taken  out  of  the 
pantry  and  put  up  in  the  kitchen; 
the  work  table  was  placed  between 
the  cupboards  and  the  stove,  and 
had  shelves  and  hooks  over  it  for 
holding  small  utensils  and  cans  and 
jars  of  ingredients.  She  can  now 
stir  up  a  cake  or  bake  a  pan  of  bis- 
cuits without  stirring  ten  steps  from 
her  molding  board.  It  is  only  a 
step,  too,  from  the  sink  to  the  cup 
board  after  the  dishwashing,  while 
the  dishes  are  equally  handy  at  meal 
time. 

Since  the  cupboards  now  occupy 
the  wall  space  once  devoted  to  a  va 
riety  of  wearing  apparel,  she  placed 
hooks  along  the  wall  of  the  one 
time  pantry  for  them  instead.  A 
door  was  cut  from  this  room  into  the 
woodhouse,  and  the  men  can  now  go 
into  the  smaller  room  and  prepare 
for  the  meals  without  entering  the 
kitchen  except  for  getting  a  pail  of 
'warm  water  if  required.  Some 
shelves  placed  in  the  cellarway  ac- 
commodate butter,  milk  and  left- 
overs from  one  meal  to  the  next. 
And,  last  of  all,  she  put  up  a  shelf 
back  of  the  stove  about  on  a  level 
with  the  stove  top,  where  wet  shoes, 


mittens  and  caps  could  be  dried  witl 
out  interfering  in  any  way  with  he 

work. 

Another  woman,  tired  of  the  ust 
less  running  across  a  large  kitche 
to  an  unhandy  pantry,  but  not  s 


Convenient  Kitchen  Table 

fortunate  as  her  sister  in  having  tin 
co-operation  of  her  husband,  tool' 
matters  in  her  own  hands  in  a  sur 
prisingly  simple  but  satisfactory 
manner.  She  moved  the  work  tabli 
near  the  stove;  she  set  two  soaj 
boxes  on  end,  fitted  them  witl 
shelves  and  placed  one  at  each  end  o 
the  table.  On  the  wall  above  tin 
table  she  placed  three  shelves  am 
beneath  them  plenty  of  hooks  an' 
nails.  She  then  found  a  box  whir 
would  go  under  the  table  conveni 
ently;  under  the  box  she  fasteuec 
four  small  wooden  wheels  which  shi 
found  in  the  shop  and  made  a  tigh 
cover  to  fit  over  the  top.  Tw< 
leather  strips  nailed  to  the  front  en 
abled  her  to  move  the  box  in  an< 
out  with  comparative  ease,  and  in  i 
she  kept  sacks  containing  flour,  mea 
and  similar  supplies.  A  coat  o 
paint  and  simple  calico  curtains  com 
pleted  the  neat  arrangement,  whici 
saves  her  hours  of  unnecessary  worl 
every  week.  Sometimes  the  panu. 
is  conveniently  located  and  is  th( 
best  possible  solution  of  the  prob 
lem;  the  main  thing  to  be  considerec 
being  the  number  of  steps  necessar. 
to  accomplish  each  task. 

The  question  of  eating  in  th< 
kitchen  is  a  frequently  discussed  one 
Very  often  it  is  the  best  plan  an* 
ought  not  to  be  objectionable.  Ii 
the  majority  of  cases  the  "help"  ea 
with  the  farmer's  family;  this  doe: 
very  well  when  the  family  are  alone 
but  is  very  seldom  agreeable  whei 
guests  are  present.  It  is  a  siniph 
matter  for  the  family  to  have  theii 
meals  in  the  dining  room  while  en 
tertaining  guests,  leaving  the  help  a' 
their  accustomed  table  in  th< 
kitchen;  it  is  quite  another  mattei 
to  attempt  banishing  that  same  hell 
from  the  dining  room  on  state  occa 
sions.  If  the  kitchen  is  neat  anc 
comfortable  there  can  be  no  objec 
tion  to  eating  in  it,  and  it  certainly 
saves  many,  many  steps. 

The  color  of  the  kitchen  walls  has 
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nuch  to  do  with  Its  attractiveness. 
V  soft,  warm  buff  is  usually  a  good 
■hoice  and  may  be  used  with  light 
>lue  or  grey.  One  very  attractive 
iitchen  has  the  woodwork  painted  a 
noderately  light  blue,  the  floor  a 
larker  blue-grey,  and  the  plastered 
vails  a  light  buff.  These  colors  are 
is  easily  kept  clean  as  the  dull, 
Ireary  drabs  and  browns  so  often 
onsidered  necessary  for  the  kitchen. 
Curtains  of  cotton  crepe  are  neat  and 
[ainty  and  need  no  ironing  beyond  a 
possible  pressing  with  a  warm  iron, 
rhen  dry. 

There  should  always  be  a  comfor- 
able  chair,*  or  lounge,  if  there  is 
00111.  for  there  are  moments  every 
lay  when  a  short  rest  can  be  taken, 
hough  one's  presence  in  the  kitchen 
3  imperative.     And  there  should  be 

high  stool  and  a  thick  rug  for  tired 
eet  if  one's  strength  is  to  be  con- 
rdered.  •  ■ 

The  -furnishings  of  the  kitchen 
nay  not  be  new  or  modern  or  beau- 
iful,  but  they  should  be  convenient 
nd  cheerful.  Study  first  to  so  ar- 
ange  the  room  that  each  task  is 
one  with  a  minimum  of  steps, 
trength  and  time;  plan  as  next  in 
importance  that  the  cleaning  may 
e  done  with  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
ible;  this  will  include  fixing  a  place 
or  shoes,  boots  and  whatever  small 
bjects  are  left  on  the  floor  that 
lake  sweeping  and  mopping  tedi- 
us;  also  arranging  all  utensils  and 
upplies  so  that  the  work  table  and 
tove  is  left  free  from  permanent 
ccumulations,  and  have  everything 
s  bright  and  cheerful  and  comforta- 
le  as  will  accord  with  the  forego- 
lg  stipulations,  since  the  family 
lust  spend  long  hours  every  day  in 
be  farm  kitchen. 


Vine  -  Covered 

Wind  Tower 


Growing  Vines  on  the  Water 
Pump  Tower 

•  To  the  many  farmers  who  now-a 
days  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
adorning  their  homes  the  accom 
panying  picture  ought  to  be  of  in- 
terest. It  shows  how  vines  may  be 
coaxed  to  climb  the  windmill  tower 
and  to  present  an  attractive  sight  in 
the  farm  yard.  All  that  the  man 
whose  success  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture did  was  to  properly  plant  the 
vine  and  keep  it  well  watered  and 
sprayed  with  insect-killing  mixture. 

This  picture  does  not  represent  a 
farm  tower;  it  is  the  work  of  the 
keeper  of  the  village  tank  at  Maple 
Park,  111.,  but  the  same  result  may 
be  obtained  by  almost  any  owner  of 
a  wind  tower  if  he  is  so  minded. 
Most  of  the  farm  windmill  pumps 
furnish*  an  abundance  of  water  for 
such  purpose.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


A  Hedge  -  Fenced  Farm  Home 


HERE  is  the  picture  of  not  only 
a  hedged  home,  but  a 
hedged  farm.  The  photo- 
graph shows  how  one  must 
raverse  a  labyrinth  of  hedged  lanes 
nd  passages  to  reach  the  attractive 
iome,  but  the  meadows  and  the 
lelds  are  enclosed  in  the  same  way. 
^lelds  are  so  separated  and  the  en- 
Ire  growth  is  kept  well  trimmed,  as 
bown  In  the  picture.  The  farm  Is 
»wned  by  Miss  Leah  M.  Moore  and  Is 
ocated  near  Holland,  Mich.  It  is 
»ne  of  the  most  attractive  places  in 


the  Wolverine  state.  The  hedge 
fence  Is  gaining  ground  lu  many 
places  in  Illinois.  It  used  to 
be  that  It  was  confined  to  the 
far-m  home  grounds,  but  In  many 
places  It  Is  seen  stretched  along  the 
public  road  on  both  Hides,  and  often 
forms  a  line  fence  and  divides  other 
fields.  More  attention  Ih  given  to 
trimming  the  hcdKc  and  In  keeplni? 
it  sightly  than  formerly,  and  nomo  of 
Its  friends  claim  that  In  turning  eat- 
tle  and  in  durability  it  bents  many 
other  kinds.  -I.   L.  GRAFF. 


You  men  who  drive 
in  the  country 

UNITED  STATES 
TIRES 

will  cut  down  your 
tire  bills 

The  average  milage  yielded  today  by  United 
States  Tires  is  from  25  to  50  per  cent  greater 
than  that  given  by.  any  makes  of  tires  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Tire  Com- 
pany, two  years  ago. 

Our  own  records  prove  this. 

Every  unprejudiced  dealer  in  the  country  will 
admit  it. 

Ask  your  friends  who  are  using  United  States 
Tires,  how  much  more  milage  they  are  getting 
now  than  they  were  getting  in  1910. 

Two  years  ago  we  predicted  that  concentrating 
the  efforts  and  facilities  of  four  of  the  world's 
most  modern  tire  making  plants,  on  the  making 
of  one  line  of  tires,  would  result  in  the  most  rad- 
ical reduction  in  tire  expense  ever  known  to  the 
industry. 

ATe  have  made  good  our  prediction. 

United  States  Tires  have  today  come  to  be 
everywhere  acknowledged  as 

America's  Predominant  Tires 


The  simple  reason  back  of  it  is  this— they  have 
cut  down  tire  bills. 

UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


dnot  her  New  factor 

•  Making  the 


WATERLOO  BOY 


Gasoline  EnKlncs 
Farm  Tractors 
Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 

been  necessary  a^ain  to  increase  the 
rapacity  of  our  factory—  (although  it  was  already  among  the 
biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  u'orld)  —  in  order  to  inert  the  constant 

F.normout  Incrcate  in  the  demand  (of  the  Waterloo  Roy  Gasoline  En- 
gines.   No  monger  proof  >l  High  Quality  at  a  low  price  could  hr  uM, 

THE  WATERLOO  BOY  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

has  many  strong  points  of  merit  not  possessed  l>y  any  other  engine. 
Simply  hull  1 — ■  woman  or  child  can  operate  It;  reliable  the  year  round ;  mott  powerful 
tor  ifa  weight  and  raring :  auiomailc  In  ICtlM,  froit 
proof,  economical  at.d  durable.  Equipped  to  III/ 
tilhrr  eamlinf  or  ktrount. 

Ouirinfrrd  Inr  S  Yeara.    Undersell*  rrtry 
Ihfrhigh  grade  engine  made. 

Inveatigale     Write  itl  Inr  I  rrr  Illustrated 
lalog  telling  all  about  Ihete  engine!. 

WATfRlOO  GASOLINE  I  '.mm  CO., 
180W.  3rd  A»#„         Walrrlno.  Iowa. 


Be  sure  to  men! ion  The  Twentieth  Century  [fanner  when 
writing  to  ndverthers  on  this  |»age. 
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Here's  a  Great  Shoe 
Built  for  the  Farmer 

For  real  wear,  real  comfort,  real  economy,  "World's 
Work"  Shoes  should  be  your  choice — they  are  made 
especially  for  work  about  the  farm — they  are  built  from 
top  to  bottom  to  stand  the  hard  wear  of  all  farm  work. 

^"(DorldiWorK'Skoe 


We  have  always  been  building  shoes  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  and,  after  this  half  cen- 
tury shoe  experience,  we  know  we  have  in  the 
"World's  Work"  Shoe  the  real  shoe  for  the 
farm,  a  shoe  that  is  soft  and  pliable — a  ma- 
nure proof  shoe — one  that  wiH  stand  the 
frequent  wettings  and  dryings,  hold  its  foot 
form  shape,  and  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
strenuous  farm  work.  The  shoe  in  this  ad- 
vertisement, No.  5919,  is  an  extra  strength 
all-leather  shoe  at  $4.00. 

Booklet  Picturing  125 
Styles  Sent  FREE 

We  will  gladly  send  this  booklet 
telling  about  "World's  Work" 
Shoes,  FREE,  and  if  you  enclose 
two  2-cent  stamps  we  will  also  send 
a  handy  pocket  sharpening  stone. 
Mention  your  dealer  s  name. 

C.  Gotzian  &  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Had  Enough  of  Incubators? 

When  you  get  tired  of  having-  high-priced  egg's  ruined,  a  hundred  at  a  clip, 
g-o  hack  to  Nature's  way  —  cut  out  the  fussing-,  trouble  and  mussing-  — 

Use  Glandt's  Sanitary  Nests 


Get  every  chick  that  old  reliable 
Nature  knows  how  to  produce.  Don't 
watch  thermostats,  lamps,  hygrom- 
meters,  thermometers,  oil  tanks,  etc., 
all  summer.  Our  device  handles  12 
settings  as  well  as  one.  Each  nest 
removable.  Can  clean  all  in  a  jiffy. 
It's  liceproof,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Gate  shuts  chickens  out  at  night.  It's 
the  best  way  to  hatch — NATURE'S 
WAY.  Costs  only  a  trifle,  and  pays 
for  itself  in  no  time.  Write  for  prices. 
C.  W.  GIANDT  &  COMPANY, 
Bennington,  Nebraska. 


~    They  must  be  furnished  with  the  right  kind  of  material  If  they  are 
to  make  satisfactory  growth  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.  Profit  Ilea 
in  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market- 
able size  and  turn  them  into  cash  before  prices  fall.   Get  the  pullets 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  nil  the  nests  with  fall  and  winter 

ft30>  Baby  Chick  Food 

contains  just  the  necessary  ingredients  to  give  them  during  the  first  three 
weeks  Ihe  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  lc  per  chick.   In  boxes  and  bags, 
25c,  50c.  $1  up.   Alter  the  tl_rd  week  mix 

Poultry  Regulator 

In  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain,  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed.  25c,  50c,  $1.   25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50. 
"Your  money  back  if  it  fails." 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
^Philadelphia  Chicago 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 


The  book  entitled,  The 
History  of  White  Diar- 
rhoea, or  why  incubator 
chicks  die,  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail,  to  anyone  sending  us 
the  names  of  7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  incubators.  The  book  can  save 
you  $100  this  summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The 
cause  and  tells  of  a  cure.    Book  absolutely  free  for  the  names. 

RAESALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackweil,  Ok  ahoma 


Buy  Farm  Land 

at  $10  an  acre  up  along  South- 
ern By.,  M.  6  0.  R.   B.  and 
Ga  So.  and  Fla.  By.  Values 
rapidly  advancing.    Plenty  of 
rain — no   blizzards.  Growing 
cities  demand  more  produce.  Beef, 
pork,  poultry  and  dairying  pay  handsomely.     Big  profit 
in  apples,  truck,  alfalfa,  corn,  cotton.     Great  Industrial 
openings    in  all    parts    of  the    South.     "  Southern 
Field      magazine,    land    lists,  state   booklets— Free 
RICHARDS,  1.41.  Agt.,  So.Rjr.,  Room  94,*ashington,  D.C. 


"HEAVEN  AND  HELL" — Swedenborg'S 
great  work.  400  pages.  15  cents,  postpaid.  Fas- 
tor  Landenberger,  Windsor  Place,  St.   Louis.  Mo. 


J?ENCE  for  every  place  on  your  farm— direct  to  you 
I  *  from  nearest  point  of  delivery — at  factory  prices  I 
—freight  prepaid.  Endless  rust-resisting  stays,  lithe 
hill-fitting  special  joint,  every  rod  guaranteed.  Send 
I  tor  money-saving  catalog— don't  buy  till  you  do. 
ABYMCE  FEHCE  CO..  170  Wo.  Slain  St..  Elgin,  III. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with     the     advertisers     on     this  page, 


Development  of  the  Chick 

General  Poultry  Information 


ill 


ARTIES  selling  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes,  whether 
from  pens  or  flock  on 
range,  should  make  tests 
weekly  of  all  lots  of  eggs  for  sale  in 
this  line.  Haven't  you  often  noticed 
that  the  eggs  you  set  in  one  week 
may  b  i  strongly  fertile  to  the  set- 
ting, while  those  set  next  week  will 
show  under  the  candling  test  many 
clear  eggs?  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  always  to  be  found.  A  day  after 
incubation  begins  life  begins  to  show 
in  the  egg.  Blood  begins  to  appear 
the  second  day,  so  that  by  the  third 
day,  if  you  have  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  testing  aright,  you  can  be 
quite  sure  of  the  fertility  or  sterility 
of  the  eggs  you  are  incubating  for 
proof  of  strong  fertility  in  eggs  you 
are  selling  for  breeding  purposes. 
It  is  neither  fair  to  your  customer 
or  yourself  to  send  out  batches  of 
untested  eggs;  it  causes  you  trouble 
all  around,  complaint  from  your  cus 
tomer,  and  sure  loss  of  that  custo- 
mer finally  from  your  list  of  patrons. 

It  is  wonderful  that,  lying  hidden 
in  the  egg,  is  a  perfect  animal  wait- 
ing full  development  by  only  the 
outside  means  of  a  certain  heat.  Out 
of  the  albuminous  part  of  the  egg  it 
comes,  drawing  nourishment  as  it 
grows  from  the  yelk,  heavier  quite 
sooner  than  the  egg  from  which  it 
is  evolving.  The  heart  shows  first 
on  the  third  day,  although  there  are 
no  arteries  showing  until  about  the 
eleventh  day.  The  eye  can  be  seen 
partially  on  the  fourth  day,  and  on 
the  .  sixth  day  the  gall  bladder.  A 
few  hours  later  you  can  distinguish 
the  bill,  and  another  day  later  the 
brain,  wings,  thighs  and  legs;  the 
muscles  and  bones  take  form  the 
next  day.  The  lungs  appear  on  the 
fifth  day,  but  are  not  perfected  until 
later.  The  white  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  chick,  which  you  will 
notice  up  to  the  last  minute,  almost 
before  hatching,  is  full  of  blood, 
both  venous  and  arterial,  and  herein 
is  found  the  strangest  system  of  lung 
and  bodily  circulation  of  blood  found 
on  earth,  the  blood  in  this  membrane 
feeding  the  lungs  with  air,  and  body 
with  food  from  the  outside,  as  later 
will  be  done  from  the  inside  when 
the  last  bit  of  this  blood  has  been 
absorbed  and  disappeared  within 
the  chick.         IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


The  Goose  Question 
A  certain  poultry  paper,  some 
months  ago,  furnished  its  readers  a 
picture  of  a  collection  of  geese  which 
it  labeled  the  Embden.  In  this  pic- 
ture the  geese  were  in  color  mixed 
white  and  gray,  the  latter  nearly 
black.  Now  these  could  not  have 
been  Embden  geese,  as  the  standard 
pure-bred  Embden  goose  must  be 
pure  white;  even  one  dark  feather 
will  disqualify  these  geese  in  the 
show  ring.  The  geese  simply  had 
to  be  a  cross  between  the  Embden 
and  African,  and  not  pure  Embden 
at  all. 

We  have  six  kinds  of  geese  that 
are  standard.  Toulouse,  Embden, 
African,  the  Wild  or  Canadian,  Chi- 
nese and  Egyptian.  The  Toulouse 
is  a  dark  gray,  shading  to  a  lighter 
gray  on  the  breast,  and  pure  white 


in  the  heavy  fluff.  Goose  and  gan- 
der are  marked  alike.  A  standard 
gander  must  weigh  twenty-five 
pounds  as  the  limit  in  weight  when 
adult.  The  Embden  is  next  largest, 
and  is  a  very  large  goose.  Both 
sexes  are  pure  white.  Cross  the 
Embden  and  Toulouse  and  you  get 
a  large  goose  that  will  show  a  differ- 
ence in  color  of  the  sexes;  the  goose 
will  be  white,  as  a  rule;  the  gander 
will  be  white  of  body  and  dark  of 
wing. 

The  African  is  nearly,  if  not  in 
most  instances,  as  large  as  the  Emb- 
den. For  crossing  it  is  a  favorite. 
It  is  a  very  dark  gray  in  most  pans 
of  the  body,  blending  to  a  lighter 
gray;  it  shows  a  decidedly  dark 
streak  down  the  full  outside  length 
of  its  neck,  and  has  heavy  dewlaps 
under  its  bill,  and  a  cap  of  horn  be- 
tween the  eyes.  When  you  find  a 
flock  of  geese  called  Dryland,  with 
heavy  dewlaps  on  the  underside  of 
the  head,  but  no  cap,  you  may  con- 
clude that  this  is  a  far-out  cross  with 
the  African  and  some  other  breed. 

The  Canadian,  commonly  called 
the  Wild  goose,  is  a  large,  dark  gray 
goose,  with  a  streak  of  white  about 
its  upper  throat;  its  neck  is  long 
and  snakelike.  For  crossing  it 
has  no  superior  if  the  health  and 
strength  of  another  breed  has  ruu 
down.    Both  sexes  are  marked  alike. 

In  the  Chinese  we  have  two  kinds, 
brown  and  pure  white.  From  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  is  the  weight  of  the 
Chinese;  they  carry  a  queer-looking 
cap  of  horn  between  the  eyes;  they 
lay  plenty  of  eggs.  The  Egyptian 
is  a  beautifully  colored  bird.  All 
colors  of  the  rainbow  make  up  its 
coat;  it  is  simply  an  ornamental 
bird;  it  is  really  not  a  goose,  though 
its  head,  neck  and  bill  give  it  that 
name.    Now  take  your  choice. 

IDA  M.  SHEPL'ER, 


Green-Cut  Bone 

A  subscriber  says  that  a  few  years 
ago  all  poultry  pages  and  journals 
were  running  over  with  advice  and 
orders  to  feed  green-cut  bone.  Now, 
who  hears  of  it?  Was  it  simply  a 
fad?  It  certainly  did  get  extra  em- 
phasis at  one  time,  and  this  had  its 
due  effect.  All  that  was  said  in  its 
praise, as  a  help  to  egg-laying  and, 
if  fed  with  good  judgment,  as  food 
for  growing  chicks,  was  all  true. 
Green  bone  is  excellent  if  you  can 
get  it  fresh,  and  keep  it  fresh.  Green- 
cut  bone  requires  a  machine  to  cut 
it,  or  shave  meat  bone  with  adhering 
bits  of  meat  to  the  right  size  for  the 
hens  to  swallow  it.  Fed  fresh  and 
in  regular  quantities  each  day,  hens 
certainly  do  lay  better  than  hens  de- 
prived of  it,  and  pullets  come  into 
earlier  laying,  and  yet  it  has  its 
drawbacks.  Those  who  feed  it  only 
too  often  make  the  mistake  of  feed- 
ing too  much  of  it,  or  risk  keeping 
it  over  until  tainted.  Many  flocks 
fed  green  bone  showed  a  tendency 
to  become  wormy;  others  developed 
chronic  diarrhea;  some  again  were 
continually  losing  members  with  the 
so-called  limberneck,  merely  pto- 
maine poisoning  caused  by  both  meat 
and  bone  spoiling.  The  poultry 
keeper  whose  flocks  were  so  afflicted 
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Your  Buildings 
Are  Safe— 

and  well  protected 
from  the  elements 
if  they  are  covered 
with  our  well  known 
high  grade 

Roofing  and 
Siding 


illillli/ 
| liili! 
If I!!!] 


rhe  wood  frame  work  is  well  pro- 
tected by  the  metal  sheets,  and 
lightning  seldom  damages  such 
buildings,  since  the  metal  will 
conduct  the  charge  quickly  to 
[he  ground.  These  products  also 
safeguard  you  against  fire.  In- 
surance rates  are  low  on  this 
class  of  buildings. 

Apollo  Roofing  and  Siding  Pro. 
ducts  are  strong,  rigid,  easy  to 
apply,  vermin  proof,  neat,  rea- 
sonable in  cost,  and  absolutely 
weatherproof.  Apollo  is  al- 
ways first  quality,  full  weight 
»nd  is  Sold  bi  weight.  In 
buying  always  look  for  the 
[rade-markion  the  top  sheet 
af  every  bundle.    Sold  by 
leading  jobbers  and  deal-' 
sr»  everywhere. 

To  Insure  lasting  service 
and  satisfaction,  insist 
an  having  APOLLO,  and 
accept  no  substitute  for 
this  well  known  brand. 

)ur  book  "BETTER  BUILDINGS"  contains 
jlans,  tables  of  weights,  methods  of  applica- 
ion,  and  data  valuable  to  every  farmer  and 
>wner  of  buildings.  Send  for  a  copy  to-day,  A 
joital  will  bring  it. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company, 

General  Offices,        Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[ie  GADE  Air  Cooler 

e  Engine 
it  Breathes 


z'-s  I1.?  to  12  H.  P.  stationary  and  portable. 
«  initial  price  ia  not  always  the  actual  cont— the  wise  man 
II  analyze  the  proposition.  This  especially  holds  true 
len  purchasing*  a  aasolir.e  engine.  Often  times  more  ia 
id  for  repairs  and  upkeep  than  the  original, ceat.  The 
IDE  ia  so  simple  in  construction  that  upkeep  is  compara- 
el/ small.  THIS  IS  IMPORTANT.  No  delays  caused  by 
sakdowns:  no  time  wasted  waiting  for.  repairs.  Saves 
err  third  gallon  of  gasoline.  Aak  why.  Write  now  for 
scriptive  matter  and  catalogue  "T." 

ADE  BEOS.  MFG.  CO.,  Iowa  Falls,  Ia. 


either  learned  to  feed  it  in  safe  quan- 
tities and  kind,  or,  seeing  that  his 
neighbor's  flock  did  nearly  as  well 
as  his  own  on  good  green  stuff,  grain 
and  but  a  scanty  supply  of  animal 
food  through  the  winter,  gave  up 
bothering  with  it.  However,  when 
it  is  close  at  hand  and  cheap,  if  not 
exactly  a  prime  necessity,  as  some 
used  to  think,  yet  it  is  worth  while 
to  give  the  chicks  and  other  fowls 
some  green  bone  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Pigeons 

A  question  has  lately  been  handed 
in,  asking  some  questions  relative 
to  pigeons,  especially  the  homer, 
and  if  it  is  the  real  carrier  or  hom- 
ing pigeon,  and  what  relation  is  it 
to  the  tippler  pigeon  shown  at  some 
pet  and  poultry  shows?  The  homer 
pigeon,  bred  so  extensively  for  the 
squab  market,  is  certainly  the  old 
homing  pigeon,  although,  quite 
likely,  used  so  long  as  a  domestic 
bird,  has  made  some  changes  in  its 
size  and  habits. 

The  homing  pigeon  of  today  is  not 
exactly  the  old-time  carrier  pigeon. 
Crossing  it  with  other  varieties  has 
made  some  change  in  its  looks  and 
shape.  There  are  over  200  varieties 
•of  pigeon,  but  all  date  back  to  one 
ancestor — the  wild  blue  rock  pigeon. 
It  is  wonderful  to  note  the  difference 
in  shape  and  habits  of  these  many 
varieties. 

The  tippler  is  the  last  evolution, 
so  far,  from  the  old  blue  rock.  It 
was  made  in  England  a  few  years 
ago,  and  homing  blood  mingles  with 
that  of  tumbler,  and  perhaps  other 
crossings  in — these  things  are  usu- 
ally kept  secret.  The  tumbler  has 
the  motion  of  tumbling  while  in  the 
air,  and  great  endurance  to  remain 
at  certain  heights,  and  the  homing 
pigeons  make  long  flights.  This 
new  pigeon,  the  tippler,  can  do 
greater  feats  than  either.  It  has 
been  known  to  rise  on  the  wing  far 
above  storm  clouds  and  remain  in 
the  air  above  its  home  from  eleven 
to  eighteen  hours.  Sportsmen  clubs 
give  good  prizes  and  pay  large  sums 
of  money  for  birds  that  show  won- 
derful feats  of  endurance. 


m 

Nev/  Kind  ;       ■  OlLtb  Kind 

SAVE  THE  COM  ROOTS 

Vith  my  surface  ami  deep  cultivator  shov- 
lis,  -They  scour  when  others  wont,  leave 
[round  »raooth.  Very  easy  for  boys  and 
lanes  to  handle  and  run.  Your  money 
'111  be  returned  If  shovels  don't  please, 
lend  for  FREE  booklet. 
5ha«.  Burmelster,  Sutherland,  Iowa. 


PLE  TREES  FOR 
i  EATING  FREE 

if  "RI.IZ/AHDRlXT,"Foat«r 
■arrest  A |ipl«  OrafU  make 
roua,  k.nr.  lire  I,  heavily 
ling  tree*,  l*eausa  they  f  row 
r  owd  hard  j  mttl.  To 
'  ••»■  »'•«»  »•  »lll  and  jou 
t.,t7 1  ,  ,:. 

kr  Clardner  .Nur«  rv  Co., 
.  I'J  Ota**.  U«i 


HOG  FENCE 


1 O  C  Inchei  •%  A  oral 

'aCO  bJah      I4*  *  r  id 


1  hl« 

100 other  style*  of  Bote. 
1  Farm  and  lawn  Fencing;. 


Buy  from  factory  direct 

'and  save  dealers  profit. 
,  Larue  Catalogue  KKKK. 
KIT8ELMAN  BROS. 
Boi  166     Muneli,  Ind 


Poultry  Paragraphs 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  the 
woman  who  knows  the  instruction 
book  of  her  incubator  by  heart,  and 
follows  its  precepts,  is  the  woman 
who  hatches  more  chicks  from  that 
incubator  than  any  of  her  neighbors 
do  from  hens? 

As  we  go  about  we  find  that  about 
eight  women  out  of  ten  mislay,  or 
entirely  lose,  the  book  that  comes 
with  their  incubator  In  about  three 
days  after  the  incubator  is  set  up, 
or,  anyway,  before  the  first  season's 
hatch  is  over.  Always,  about  as 
soon  as  lost,  it.  is  badly  needed. 

Keep  all  that  belongs  to  an  incu- 
bator III  or  about  that  incubator. 
When  it  Is  in  use,  keep  the  book  of 
instructions,  the  tester,  the  funnel — 
if  it  is  a  hot  water  mcahlne — right 
on  top  the  machine,  and  when  It  Is 
to  be  put  away  for  the  h«':ihoii  put 
all  these  Inside,  with  the  Hi'-r- 
ino  meter. 

•  ♦* 

Girls'  poultry  Olabl  nrn  QOinlllf. 
Get  ready,  kIHh.  WIum  they  come, 
the  girls  who  can  show  moftl  pro- 
ficiency in   hatching,  ralsInK  chick- 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerel,  7 
Months  Old,  7%  Pounds.  An 
Excellent  Specimen  of  This 
Breed,  Owned  by  Oscar  L. 
Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 

ens,  etc.,  will  be  given  free  trips,  as 
well  as  other  prizes.  You  know 
how  wild  the  boys  have  grown  over 
their  corn  clubs,  and  this  is  every- 
where corn  is  grown.  Then,  there 
are  the  canning  clubs  of  the  south, 
and  the  bread-baking  contests,  etc. 
There  is  such  great  chance  for  a  va- 
riety of  work  in  the  poultry  clubs. 
For  instance,  you  can  go  in  for  pro- 
ducing and  raising  great  numbers 
of  chicks  by  the  natural  method,  or 
the  artificial  system.  You  can  take 
up  the  fancy,  or  general  utility,  the 
market  end  of  the  business  for  meat 
and  eggs,  or  eggs  alone.  Or,  again, 
it  can  be  large  sales  for  hatching 
purposes  and  breeders.  One  could 
name  so  many  phases  of  the  trade 
that  competition  by  the  farmers' 
daughters  could  develop. 

Harry  M.  Lamon  of  the  govern- 
ment animal  husbandry  division  is 
putting  out  in  Circular  208  of  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  excellent 
directions  for  the  organization  of 
girls'  poultry  clubs.  The  objects 
of  these  clubs  is  to  give  not  only  the 
farm  girls,  but  the  family,  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  importance  and 
great  value  of  the  poultry  industry. 
For  all  that  many  farmer  wives  buy 
all  the  groceries  and  clothes  for  the 
family  with  eggs,  yet  even  on  these 
farms,  because  of  poor  methods  and 
little  knowledge  of  good  stock  and 
its  care,  the  value  is  often  far  below 
par. 

The  clubs  should  be  county  clubs 
to  which  girls  from  all  over  the 
county,  with  means  for  raising  poul- 
try, should  be  eligible.  Meetings  of 
the  club  should  be  frequent,  and 
presided  over  by  a  specialist  to  as- 
sist the  club  In  solving  questions 
relative  to  any  phase  of  the  work, 
as  well  as  to  give  assistance  In  secur- 
ing good  special  markets.  Once  a 
year  or  more  exhibitions  should  be 
given  and  prizes  offered. 

?  *  * 

Sprinkling  the  runs  of  young 
rhh'kH  thick  with  lime,  under  boards 
and  above,  will  destroy  large  num- 
bers of  the  gapeworms.  Some  poul- 
try infii  prefer  to  lay  the  lime  on 
thick  before  a  rain,  uh  this  washes 
the  llmo  In  the  hoII  and  the  chirks 
will  not  pick   It   up  to  their  hurt; 

other.,  Main,  rick  all  tho  hurt  it 

might  do  the  chlckH. 

IDA  M.  HIIKPUOH 


Chicks  Won't  Die 


from  bowel  trouble 
or  white  diarrhoea 

and  they'll  feather 
earlier,  develop 
quicker  and 
grow  strong  and 
vigorous — if  you 
will  use 


Walko-  J^m^ 

Roup  and  Cholera  Remedy 


Incubator  chicks  die  merely  from  want  of  proper 
treatment.  You  can  save  the  little  fellows  if  you 
grive  them  this  safe  and  sure  remedy  as  a  prevent- 
ive and  tonic.  It's  a  little  chick  saver.  Don't  wait 
till  your  chicks  are  dying.  Order  a  box  now— today. 

Only  50c  for  Large  Package 

Don't  hesitate.  This  paper  accepts  only  reliable 
advertisements — you  run  no  risk,  dend  50c  M.  O.  for 
a  package,  postpaid.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  great- 
est little  chick  Saver  you  ever  used,  your  money 
back.   Free  booklet, "Poultry  Troubles."  Address 


WALKER  REMEDY  CO. 


9  Main  St.,  Larnoni,  la. 


All  Steel  Triple  Wall  Double 
Air  Space  Incubator. 

It  bears  the  label 
of  the  F'ire  Un- 
derwriters, which 
insures  durabil- 
ity and  protec- 
tion. It  is  built 
entirely  of  metal, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  press- 
ed fibre-  inner 
lining.  Double  air 
space  on  all  sides,  top  and  bottom. 
Send  for  our  catalog  showing  the  most 
complete  line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  United  State§. 

MACOMB    POULTRY    SUPPLY  CO., 
Box  D,  Macomb,  111. 


GEO.  H.  LEE'S 
Great  Poultry  Remedy 

It  tones  the  system,  regulates 
the  bowels,  keeps  chicks  and 
fowls  in  fine  condition.  The  best  remedy  for  Roup. 
Colds.  Canker,  Swelled  Head,  Cholera,  Bowel 
Complaint,  etc.  Actual  figures  show  it  reduces 
chick  losses  90  per  cent.  Given  in  drinking  water 
—no  trouble.  Price  50  cts.  Lee's  Egg  Maker 
should  be  used  by  all  poultrymen.  Large  protein, 
every  ounce  digestible.  Brings  eggs,  makes 
chicks  thrive.  Lee's  Lice  Killer  is  sure  death  to  vermin. 
Paint  on  roosts;  it  kills  by  fumes.  Does  not  barm  fowls. 
Lee's  fine  poultry  books  (3)  free.  Address 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  1188  Harney  St„  Omaha,  Neb.  j 
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.55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over; 


best  copper  tank  ;  nursery,  self-reg- 
ulating:. Bent  140-chick  hot-water 
brooder,  $4.85.  Ordered  together, 
$11. SO.  Freight PahME^r  Rockies). 
No  machines  ui 
any  price  are| 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  book  today  orsend  price 
now  and  save  time.  Address 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co., Box  1 7  .RacmTfe 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry    ;  r^i» 


Cut  down  MtLik  opcnin—  ral».  poultry  I  ■'  HMMMMMMUPW 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS      I     t»  I  t 

UCCESSFUL  BROODERS         I  Sfi'j  Jnd|,. 
Life  Producer.—  Life  Pre.er.er. 

\\  bl  1  •  '  |  i  1  1  Lwn  ho.  r.ir  It  M  to  .t.rt.  Hook  Ir  t "Ho* . 
Hal..  «  oul  of  60  1'Mok."— lOo.    I  .'«'          <  Rl  K,    «  .    .1    I . .  A.ll™, 

Dea  Dolae.  locobalor  Co.,    SOfl  Hceood  81. ,     De.  Dlolnri.  la. 

£ffff8  From  Full  Blood  Stoch  Egg  8 

■ili  White  or  Brown  Leghorn  Khk*  ■*}  r5 

13  Burred  or  White  Plymouth  Bock  KggJ  1,10 

13  Bllvcr  or  White  Wynndottc  Eggs   J  «] 

13  Whlto  Orpington  Egg*   J  JJ 

13  Kbodo  Inland  Kcd  Eggs   J  H 

13  Black  Mlnoro.   Eggri   * 

10  White  Pekln  Duck  Eggs    |  °" 

10  Indian  Runner  Duck  I'.ggn  •-.  '•«» 

lOOUahorn  /•.'»»»,  t«.  100  "''"<»  On>  oalon.  $lt  Olhrrt  $S 
verlOO.SOecjtra  for  t  ,itt<no,  or  <•.-«  *>»  /'■>";  '  J  ."'."''i'r- 
MM  01/  Kxprnn.  Hook  order,  r.ir/,/  . llM  lid  »Am  ; 

Rrmlttiy  I'octal.  or  Kii.rri.ii  Ordi  r  on  HI.  IxhiIk. 
W.  F.  CH AMHHKI.AIN,  ('/'«<•  Perftet  Chiek  Ferd  Man) 
Dept.  19.  KIRKWOOU,  8t.  Louis  County.  Mo. 

A\        PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

IANII    anil    Walrr    Fowl,.  I'arm- 
B^av*"^.    "   ral.rtl   ItOSk.  »"h  «'gl»«  araxin. 
|S^  Hi'iid  2c  1'ir  my  valuable  lliiuitralcd  de 
^il^      arrlpllvi'  I'oiilin  llo«.k  r.,r  I'M  I  Wrll" 

iV>      Hi-nit  rnic.  ii"t  eas  i  i.-.  im.h.  hi 


ECCS  FOR  HATCHING 


I  torn  Land  and  Wal.r  fowl,.  On 

I  gglayrra.  lllggrii  nmiin  m  iklnit  "train"  I 
l-rtr..  Law.      Don't    Bur    An  I|||«m 
...  ...ir  l  Imil.r.  mall.-l  f«r  2  «»>•.    Win.  injur  I 

rumir'i  Poultry  Co.  It       Manaato.M Inn  ' 


K  Chickens  Healthy  with  Gcrmikil 


(ike  Creal  Roup  and  whil'    Diarrhoea   RrmrH)  I 

W?"  AYE  CROS.  "7  Blair,  Nebraska 
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!  As  Permanent 
as  a  Roof 
cut  out 
of 

Solid  Rock 


Can  you  imagine  anything  more  ™ 
durable  than  a  roof  cut  out  of  solid  rock ! 
Such  a  roof  would  be  practically  indestructible.  Fire 
couldn't  burn  it.    Acid  fumes,  gases,  rain,  snow,  sun  and 
extreme  temperatures  couldn't  injure  it. 
#»  A  roof  of  this  description — a  roof  that  is  cut  from  solid  rock 
to  all  intents  and  purposes — is 


J-MfASBESTOS  ROOFING 

This  roofing  is  made  by  crushing  solid  Asbestos  Rock  and  compressing  the 
long  fibres  into  a  dense,  homogeneous  felt.  Several  layers  of  this  rock  felt  are 
then  permanently  cemented  together  with  nature's  greatest  water-proofer, 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  making  a  light-weight  roofing  that  is  virtually  a  solid 
sheet  of  pliable  stone. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  forever  rids  you  from  the  expense  of  repairs.  No  coat- 
ing. No  graveling.  Everlasting  After  more  than  a  quarter-century  of  service 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  shows  no  signs  of  deterioration.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all 
roofings  from  the  cost-per-year  standpoint. 

Adapted  to  any  building  and  any  climate.  Easily  and  quickly  applied.  If 
youi  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  sample  of  the  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this 
roofing  is  made  and  Illustrated  Book  No.  2385 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos 
and  Magnesia  Products 


ASBESTOS 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 


Albany  Chicago 

Baltimore  Cincinnati 

Boston  Cleveland 

Buffalo  Dallas 


Detroit  Louisville  New  York  San  Francisco 

Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha  Seattle 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

For  Canada— THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


r  Wool  Growers,  Beware 
1  of  the  Tariff  "Bugaboo" 


Don't  let  this  tariff  talk  scare  you. 
Even  though  the  tariff  is  being  revised, 
you  will  get  a  good  price  for  your  clip, 
provided  you  sell  at  the  right  time. 

To  take  care  of  our  customers  during 
this  season  of  surprisingly  quick-chang- 
ing prices,  we  are  going  to  send  FREE 
Special  Market  Reports  frequently,  from 
now  till  September.  These  Special  Re- 
ports will  be  authentic  and  reliable,  being 
based  on  our  47  years  experience,  during 
which  time  we  have  become  one  of  the 
biggest  wool  merchants  in  the  world. 

By  watching  our  Reports  closely,  our 
customers  can  pick  the  best  time  to  sell. 
Last  year  our  customers  made  an  aver- 
age or  2c  to  3c  per  pound  more  for  their 
wool  by  following  our  advice.  This  year 
they  will  profit  even  more,  as  a  result  of 
our  Special  Reports. 

Now,  if  you  have  as  much  as  200  pounds 
of  wool,  you  can  have  your  name  put  on 
our  mailing  list.  You'll  get  our  Special 
Reports,  free,  all  through  the  season. 
You  won't  make  the  mistake  of  selling  at 


the  wrong  time,  or  of  selling  to  some 
buyer  who,  on  account  of  the  tariff  agita- 
tion, is  afraid  to  pay  you  the  market 
price,  or  will  scare  you  into  taking  less 
than  the  market  value. 

Remember,  we  charge  nothing  for  this 
service.  We  place  you  under  no  obliga- 
tion whatever.  We  must  print  about 
50,000  Reports  anyhow  for  our  old  cus- 
tomers. It's  no  particular  trouble  to 
print  a  few  hundred  extra  for  other  wool 
growers. 

Merely  send  us  your  name  on  a  postal. 
Then,  every  time  we  get  out  a  Special 
Market  Report  you  will  be  remembered. 
You  certainly  can't  lose  anything  by 
watching  our  Reports,  and  they  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  you  a  lot  of  money — 
good,  hard  coin  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  you. 

This  is  no  season  to  be  selling  wool  to 
any  old  buyer  at  any  old  time.  GET 
POSTED.  If  you  send  your  name  on  a 
postal  now,  you'll  get  some  interesting 
Wool  News  by  return  mail.  (12) 


S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS,  Desk  74, 1117  W.  35th  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Thelps'/7?ff 


BUGGY 
BOOK 


Write  today  sure  for  Phelps'  new  book  on  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  Shows 
largest  selection  in  America— over  140— full  and  complete  line  of  harness 
styles.   167,000  regular  customers  already.   Phelps  ships  direct  to  you 
from  his  mammoth  factories— no  dealers'  profits. 
You  ought  to  have  this  fine  book  whether  you  buy 
now  or  later.    It  is  buggy  authority.  Then  too— 

HELPS  Guarantees  to  Save  You  $25  to  $40 
Gives  You  a  30  Days'  Free  Road  Test 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  without  Phelps  book  and  low  prices. 
Auto  Seat  Busp-ies,  Runabouts,  Surreys,  Carts,  Carriages, 
Spring  Wagons,  etc.— all  of  the  famous  genuine  Split 
Hickory  construction.    Write  immediately  and  get  free 
book  by  return  m_il.   Phelps  pays  the  postage,  too. 
Address  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President 
Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  48    Columbus,  0. 
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2  Years  Guarantee 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 


This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


An  Appreciated  Compliment 
We  like  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  and  think  it  deserves  a 
place  around  every  fireside.  It  is 
clear  and  pointed.  We  like  this  ex- 
change, also  the  editor's  notes.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  farmers  lining  up 
and  writing  articles  from  actual  ex- 
perience. This  is  more  beneficial  to 
the  farmers  than  the  experimental 
station.  E.  L.  H. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. 


Dog  Has  Goiter 
D.  D.  E.,  Moline,  111.:  My  Bos- 
ton bull  brindle  dog,  a  male  a  year 
old,  is  just  commencing  to  get  a 
goiter  on  the  left  side  of  his  neck, 
which,  as  yet,  is  scracely  noticeable, 
but  it  feels  to  be  about  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Please  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  cure  it? 

Answer — Give  this  dog  six  grains 
of  calcidin  three  times  a  day.  This 
can  be  given  in  the  feed  by  wrapping 
it  up  in  a  small  piece  of  meat.  Con- 
tinue the  treatment  until  the  en- 
largement has  disappeared  entirely. 


Not  Able  to  Answer  Fully 
R.  A.  Y.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Neb.:  I 
have  a  new  black  halter  which  took 
the  hair  off.  I  gave  it  a  good  soar- 
ing of  needsfoot  oil,  but  this  has 
done  it  no  good.  Our  veterinarian 
does  not  know  what  is  in  the  leather 
that  the  oil  would  not  counteract. 
Through  your  columns  can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do? 

Answer — The  most  expert  tanner 
l_ere  says  he  knows  nothing  that  is 
put  in  leather  that  would  produce 
such  results.  If  it  were  a  general 
trouble  there  would  be  more  com- 
plaints about  it.  The  probability  is 
that  the  horse  was  in  such  a  physical 
condition  that  the  halter  irritated 
the  skin  and  abraded  the  hair.  This 
is  the  only  suggestion  that  this  paper 
is  able  to  offer. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Fleas 
N.  H.,  Toulon,  111.:  Would  be 
glad  to  ask  your  knowledge  of  how 
to  treat  and  exterminate  a  small  in- 
sect called  the  flea.  They  are  quite 
dark  in  color,  some  larger  than  a 
pin  head.  In  traveling  they  go  by 
hopping  or  jumping;  they  are 
noticed  only  in  the  warm  season  of 
the  year.  These  pests  are  very  an- 
n  .  ing  to  a  person,  and  once  they  get 
on  your  body  they  bite  continuously, 
causing  severe  injury.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  your  idea  of  how  to 
handle  them. 

Answer — We  extend  our  .sym- 
pathy. We  have  been  there  our- 
selves. They  sometimes  breed  in 
sand,  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  be 
rid  of  them.  Sometimes  they  breed 
on  dogs  and  cats,  and  then  they  may 
be  prevented  by  washing  the  host 
animal  with  a  good  insecticide.  They 
generally  leave  a  person  for  water. 
For  this  reason  one  can  get  them  off 
his  body  by  taking  a  bath.  They 
are  industrious  and  high  stimu- 
lating. 


A  Veterinary  Inquiry 

A.  T.  S.,  Albion,  Neb.:  I  have  a 
brown  horse  8  years  old,  weighing 
900  pounds.  He  has  a  bunch  on  his 
right  front  leg,  just  above  the  fet- 
lock.   This  does  not  seem  to  be  a 


wind  puff,  but  is  hard.  He  is  not 
lame.  This  came  on  him  about  a 
year  ago  after  a  hard  ride.  Will 
you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  him? 

Answer — The  description  does  not 
say  whether  this  bunch  is  at  the  side, 
in  front  or  behind  the  leg,  but  we 
assume  it  is  on  one  side.  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  can  be  entirely  re- 
moved on  a  horse  of  this  age.  If 
the  animal  was  younger  it  might  be 
taken  entirely  away  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  catharides  blister  once 
every  two  weeks  for  about  three  or 
four  applications. 

A  Case  of  Lump  Jaw 
J.  A.  G.,  Porthill,  Idaho:  I  have 
a  4-year-old  Holstein  cow.  She  has 
a  lump  the  size  of  a  goose  egg  back 
of  her  left  jaw.  Now  is  this  lump 
jaw?  If  so,  is  there  any  cure  for 
it,  or  will  it  kill  the  cow  in  time? 
Will  it  affect  the  milk,  break  and 
run,  and  is  it  contagious?  I  have 
twin  calves,  one  bull  and  a  heifer. 
Will  the  heifer  breed? 

Answer — If  this  lump  is  a  part  of 
the  jaw  bone,  it  is  true  lump  jaw, 
but  if  it  is  loose  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  about  from  the  jaw,  it  can  be 
opened  so  that  the  contents  will 
drain.  Take  a  liberal  core  out  of 
the  center  so  that  the  contents  can 
be  scraped  out,  then  swab  with  pure 
coal  tar  dip.  If  the  lump  is  a  part 
of  the  jaw,  give  twice  a  day,  mixed 
with  the  feed,  a^heaping  teaspoonfui 
of  iodide  of  potash.  Continue  this 
for  two  weeks,  then  stop  for  a  week 
and  give  for  another  two-week 
period.  As  a  usual  thing  the  heifer 
of  twin  calves,  known  as  a  Free 
Martin,  will  not  breed. 


Breeding  the  Ewe  Flock 

A.  E.  C,  Arcadia,  Neb.:  When 
is  the  proper  time  to  breed  the  ewe 
flock?  What  is  the  period  of  ges- 
tation? 

Answer — The  period  of  gestation 
with  the  ewe  is  152  days.  The  usual 
period  for  commencing,  the  breeding 
season  is  November.  Ewes  bred  in 
November  drop  their  lambs  in  April. 
For  lambs,  to  come  after  the  eweB 
have  the  advantage  of  green  grass, 
should  be  bred  to  come  in  May.  Later 
lambs  never  do  so  well  or  get  as 
good  growth  through  the  summer,  as 
the  weaning  period,  September, 
comes  too  soon  for  them.  A  lamb 
usually  should  run  with  its  dam  un- 
til 5  months  old  before  being 
weaned,  in  ordinary  farm  flock  man- 
agement. 

Early  lambs,  that  is,  where  ewes 
are  bred  in  September  or  October, 
and  the  lamb  dropped  in  February  or 
March,  require  better  care,  warmer 
stable  and  more  feed  for  both  ewe 
and  lamb,  or  there  will  be  loss  trom 
exposure.  For  the  farm  flock  I 
v.ould  recommend  breeding  com- 
mencing November  1. 


Enlarged  Knee 
A.  A.  C,  Crawford,  Neb.:  I  have 
a  light  bay  mare  5  years  old.  She 
has  been  lame  in  the  left  hind  leg 
for  two  years.  She  was  lame  all 
last  winter,  walking  only  on  three 
legs.  But  when  the  summer  began 
she  got  over  the  lameness  and  her 
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Under  Perfect  Control 


At  all  times — under  all  conditions;  a  giant  steel  horse  that  responds 
instantly  to  every  move  of  the  throttle  and  steering  gear — a  worker 
that  never  tires,  never  balks,  never  goes  lame. 


Two  Sizes — 25  and  40  Tractive  H.  P. 

Burn  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 


Its  three-point  suspension  main- 
tains a  steady  balance  while  traveling 
over  rough  ground — prevents  strain 
to  all  working  parts. 

The  front  wheels  turn  on  auto- 
mobile knuckle  joints — insuring  easy 
steering. 

The  fly-ball  governor  controls  the 
engine  within  a  few  revolutions  from 
full  load  to  no  load  by  regulating  the 
fuel  supply.  An  accurate,  positive 
adjusting  device  on  the  governor 
makes  a  steady  motion  for  operating 


a  threshing  machine,  cornsheller,  feed 
grinder  and  other  farm  machinery. 

A  hand  throttle  gives  the  operator 
control  of  the  motor  while  running. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  Twin  City  Tractor, 
which  make  it  stand  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  all  other  makes.  They 
are  all  explained  in  our  Tractor  book 
7-A.  Our  book  9- A  tells  of  some  of 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Twin  City  Tractor.  Both  books  are 
free.    Write  for  them. 


Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


lirunken  "ll>  filled  out  again,  but 
he  enlargement  around  the  kneo 
he  got  lame  again.  I  think  It  la 
olnt  was  still  there.  This  winter 
he  got  lame  again.  I  think  it  is 
one  spavin.  Is  there  any  cure  for 
er?  I  also  had  a  3-year-old  steer 
hat  got  sick  with  bowel  trouhle  six 
ays  before  he  died.  He  did  not  eat 
nything,  but  drank  a  little  water, 
le  did  not  chew  his  cud,  and  his 
owels  were  silent;  I  could  not  hear 
iiem  work.  What  would  be  the 
ure  for  such  a  case? 

Answer — The  only  treatment  that 
an  be  suggested  for  this  hock  is 
listering  at  intervals  of  two  weeks, 
taking  about  four  applications.  Use 

cantharides  blister,  putting  on  at 
ight  and  washing  off  in  the  morn- 
lg.  The  animal's  head  should  be 
ied  so  that  he  cannot  lay  down  or 
et  his  mouth  to  the  blistered  part, 
leep  greased  for  two  weeks  and 
ash  well  with  soap  and  water,  and 
hen  dry  repeat  the  blister.  The 
nly  suggestion  we  can  make  with 
sference  to  the  3-year-old  steer  is 
lat  such  cases  be  given  from  one  to 
xo  quarts  of  raw  linseed  oil. 


Every  Farmer  His  Own  Painter 
Any  man  can  do  an  average  job 
f  painting,  and  can  thereby  not  only 
nprove  the  appearance  of  his  place, 
ut  can  add  greatly  to  the  durability 
F  the  buildings. 

The  average  farmer,  if  there  is 
ich  a  thing,  seems  to  think  that 
lint  is  used  solely  for  ornament, 
id  he  is  of  all  men  most  keenly 
ractical  he  eschews  what  he  regards 
i  an  unprofitable  luxury.  It  is  per- 
ips  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
on,  in  some  cases,  to  see  houses 
id  agricultural  implements  sadly  in 
sed  of  repaint. 

Of  course,  paint  does  improve  the 
ipearance  of  property,  but  it  is  far 
ore  useful  as  a  protector  rather 
tan  an  ornament.  The  expenditure 
[  a  small  amount  of  money  and 
me  in  painting  a  valuable  piece  of 
irm  machinery,  or  a  buiding,  will 
Id  greatly  to  the  length  of  its  life, 
nother  useful  object  accomplished 
f  painting  is  the  improved  sanitary 
mditions  of  buildings  and  out- 
auaes.  The  cost  of  such  work  is 
nail,  the  necessary  equipment  not 
cpensive  and  with  proper  care  will 
st  a  long  time. 

Getting  Rid  of  Coyotes 
A.  A.,  Flandreau,  S.  D.:  Reply- 
g  to  inquiry  in  regard  to  getting 
d  of  coyotes.  I  lived  for  nine 
sars  in  Washington,  where  coyotes 
ere  thicker  than  fiddlers  in  South 
frica.  I  found  the  most  effective 
ay  to  destroy  them  is  to  poison 
em  with  strychnine,  which  is  not. 
fficult  if  one  takes  the  rlKht 
ethod.  The  difficulty  with  the 
ethod  usually  used  is  that  men 
jlson  a  bit  of  carcass  and  the 
)lson  penetrates  through  all  parts 
it,  making  the  meat  bitter  and 
istaxteful.  It  is  not  eaten,  or,  if 
le  coyote  Is  ravenous  ;nid  eats 
terefrom,  the  poison  will  make  him 
ck  and  he  will  vomit  it  up  and  re- 
iver. Now  to  poison  coyotes  suc- 
!»»fully,  take  a  piece  of  tallow, 
ich  as  will  make  a  round  ball  or 
II,  about  a  half-inch  in  diameter; 
>llt  In  the  middle  so  as  to  open  it; 
ke  a  match,  dampen  or  urease  the 
atch  and  stick  it  one-half  Its  length 
ito  the  strychnine  bottle;  draw  this 
trough  the  middle  of  the  tallow 
111  so  as  to  leave  the  strychnine  on 
ie  inside;  roll  and  smear  the  pill 
tgether  so  as  thoroughly  to  seal  it 
P,  with  the  strychnine  sealed  up 
Ir-tight;  cut  a  small,  thin  slice  of 
ieat — beef  is  handier,  but  pork  or 
ny  kind  of  meat  will  do;  use  a 
iece  probably  two  inches  square  and 


cut  to  about  to  the  thickness  for 
Crying;  roll  this  around  the  pill.  If 
in  cold  weather,  set  it  out  to  freeze, 
otherwise  tie  it  around  with  a 
thread.  Now  drop  these  baits 
whereever  coyotes  frequent,  either 
beside  their  trails  or  close  to  a  dead 
carcass,  or  any  place  frequented  by 
coyotes.  The  coyote  has  a  strong 
sense  of  smell  and  will  find  the  bait. 
Even  if  it  lies  close  to  a  carcass,  the 
bait  is  fresh  meat  and  more  tasty 
than  the  carcass,  and  will  be  de- 
voured. Being  so  small,  the  coyote 
will  swallow  it  without  chewing. 
Once  in  the  animal's  stomach,  it  will 
digest  and  open  up,  though  the 
poison  will  not  enter  the  meat. 
When  the  tallow  melts  the  poison 
will  get  in  its  work.  It  may 
make  the  animal  sick  and  cause 
vomiting,  but  he  will  vomit  up  the 
meat  only.  The  tallow  will  stick  to 
the  lining  of  the  stomach  and  there 
the  poison  will  stick.  I  have  gotten 
as  high  as  three  coyotes  with  four 
baits,  and  still  there  were  plenty 
left. 

Editor's  Note — Here  is  one  man's 
answer  to  the  request  printed  a 
short  time  ago.  Let  us  hear  how 
others  succeed  with  other  methods. 


Peculiar  Condition  of  Calves 
C.  D.  K.,  Scotia,  Neb.:  Can  you 
tell  me  through  your  veterinary  de- 
partment what  is  the  matter  with 
my  calves?  At  about  6  weeks  old 
I  noticed  a  stiffness  in  their  front 
parts,  and  in  a  short  time  their 
knees  get  sore  and  scab  over,  mak- 
ing them  quite  lame.  They  also 
slobber  and  are  frothy  at  the  mouth. 
Their  horns  do  not  grow  and  they 
all  get  to  be  muleys.  They  have  ap- 
petite and  relish  their  feed  and 
water;  they  grow  little,  but  neither 
get  worse  or  better.  They  have 
been  fed  on  good,  clean,  fourth  cut- 
ting alfalfa  hay  with  some  grain. 

Answer — This  is  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion, and  without  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  examination,  we  would 
suspect  that  there  was  something  in 
the  feed  that  was  causing  this  trou- 
ble, although  good  alfalfa  hay  would 
hardly  be  suspected.  We  would  sug- 
gest getting  hay  and  grain  from  the 
outside  and  see  if  this  will  not  make 
a  change  in  their  condition. 


Favors  Quarantine  for  Hog  Cholera 
D.  M.  M.,  Lombard,  Mont.:  In 
your  paper  you  have  several  pieces 
about  hog  cholera,  most  of  which 
treat  of  serum,  and  cures  and  pre- 
ventives. You  do  not  touch  on  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  nor  the  simple 
way  to  stop  the  spread  of  it.  Now 
for  my  remedy.  Cholera  is  spread 
and  caused  by  contact  with  the  dis- 
ease the  same  as  measles  or  small- 
pox, and  in  no  other  way.  If  there 
should  be  a  law  enacted,  with  a  se- 
vere penalty  for  violation,  compell- 
ing the  railroads  to  disinfect  the 
cars  that  hogs,  or  even  one  hog,  had 
been  in  before  it  left  their  yards, 
and  anyone  that  brought  a  hog,  or 
hogs,  into  a  neighborhood  to  quar- 
antine and  disinfect  them,  and  on 
farms  that  had  the  disease  to  keep 
hogs  off  that  ground  for  two  years, 
and  if  a  hog  took  the  disease  to  kill 
and  burn  it,  It  would  eradicate  chol- 
era and  bi  worth  all  the  serum  cures 
in  existence. 

Note — Read  a  little  more  care- 
fully. Serum  Is  not  a  cure;  it  is  a 
preventive.  Most  states  have  such 
laws  as  are  bore  suggested,  but 
steadily  ignore  them.  If  cholera 
should  be  quarantined  as  rigidly  as 
human  epidemics  are  quarantined, 
and  If,  In  addition,  the  serum  should 
be  used  merely  as  a  preventive,  It 
would  eradicate  cholera.  No  other 
course  will  effect  thin  result. 

Rankin— What  do  you  think  of 
simplified  spelling,  old  man? 

Rogers  That  the  promoter  of  H 
ought  to  wend  missionaries  to  Wales 


$4  59         ACRE  DOWN 

^BALANCE  20  YEAR'S  5% 


Rich  out-over  lands  near  Bemidji,  Blackduck 
and  Kelliher.  Minn.  Lumbermen.  Not  Land 
Men— Hence  Our  Easy  Terms.  Write  for  full 
information,  prices  and  descriptions. 

r-rookttsn  Lumber  Co..  R52  Markham  PMn  .  Bemid".  Minn. 


WANTED— SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of 
them.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling'  Salesman  or 
Saleswoman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good 
position  where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  yoa  are  learning; 
Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testi- 
monials from  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed 
in  good  positions;  also  list  of  good  positions  open.  Address  (nearest 

office)    Dept.  243  National  Salesmen's  Training  Assn. 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  SauFraucisco  Now  Orleans  Toronto 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  communicating  with 
advertisers  on  this  page. 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pocketknife? 


"...j  nu-iie,  -^HiJi.jLN  KUTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $l.f><>.  Ask 

iinv  dealer;  be  will  tell  yon  the  Mime. 

Tli is  particular  knife  is  designee!  for  the  special  use 

Of  fanners,  stockmen  and  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the 
Leather  Hell  I'nndi  Blade  for  making  various  sized  holes 
in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  hell  lacing,  etc. 

We  Want  You  to  Have  One 

Send  iib  J1.G0  for  a  ynar'H  Buhm-rlptlon  to  TIIK  TWKATIBTH  CRN 
Tt'KV  KAKMKK  and  wo  will  send  yon  tho  KXIKK  KUKK 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
I  i 
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Fills  60-ft.  Silos 
With  Ease! 


The  day  of  the  skyscraper  Silo  is  here.    No  Silo  too 
high  for  the  Sm alley!   Woen  George  Crow  of  Hutch!  n- 
■on,  Kan.,  g..t  ready  to  fill  his  big  60-ft.  Silo  he  promptly 
sent  for  a  Powerful  "Smalley"  and  patented  chain-drive 
Blower  to  do  the  rutting  and  filling. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Freeman  of  Fremont.  Neb.,  says:  "I  have 
run  your  machine  six  days  cutting  green  corn  for  silo  fill- 
ing. In  the  six  days*  run  I  cut  500  tons;  1  cut  the  first  200 
time  in  seventeen  hours." 

Heal  business  farmers  like  Mr.  Crow  and  Mr.  Freeman 
have  no  time  to  fool  with  the  old  slit-apron  type  of  ma- 
chine, They  want  this  forced-leed  chain-table,  grip-hook  kind, 
made  bj  Smalley  only,  Thus  they  save  a  iremendous  amount 
<  f  work  and  do  a  quicker,  cleaner  job  No  coarse,  uneven  sil- 
age. All  uniformly  rut  Which  means  greater  tonnage  per  silo. 

POWERFUL  SMALLEY 
ff°erecde-  SILAGE  CUTTER 

not  only  handles  green  Bilage,  but  is  also  a 
wonder  at  cutting  dry  feed.  Handles  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.  Many  farmers  use  their  Powerful 
**Smalley**  to  cut  corn  in  the  fall  and  oats  and 
peas  in  the  spring  for  feeding  when  pastun  s  dry 
up  in  July.  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  out- 
fits.  No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  cent  steel 

guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
and— hard  oil  cups  on  all  important  bearings. 
You  won't  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 
you've  seen  the  Powerful  "Smalley"  or  had  the 
Smalley  Catalog.  Why  not  send  a  postal  this 
minute  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog  and  learn 
about  the  Silage  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  use?  Write  now  and  you'll  get  this 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  U  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and 
^Circular  Saw  Machines,  Cham- 
pion  Plows,  Cob  Grinders 
|and  Feed  Mills. 


Waking  Up  the  Colorado  Farmer 

to  Raise  and  Milk  More  Cows 


The  Hand  Cranked 

Separator  is  Doomed 
Wherever  Ten  Cows  Are  Milked 

Tlie  "automatic'' 
taking  its  place  be- 
cause it  requires  no 
cranking.  Skims 
faster  than  ten 
men  can  milk 
When  milking 
is  done  skim- 
ming: is  done. 

AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separators 

are  driven  by  an  effi- 
cient little  gasoline 
engine,  magneto 
equipped,  solidly  built 
into  separator  itself. 
Every  dairyman  milk- 
ing eight  cows  or  more 
should  have  the  facts 
about   the  "auto- 
,  matic."  Write  for  catalog  vi 

Standard  Separator  Co.  MILW^S^5W,S- 


WAUJr 

Get  the  Hinge  Door 
and  Lansing  Book  Be- 
fore Buying  Any  Silo 

Your  choice  of  two  famous  silos. 
Learn  about  the  Hinge  doors— easy 
to  open  and  close.  Protects  silage 
from  freezing  in  winter  and  drying^. 

out  in  summer.    Simple,  rigid  and*  

safe  ladder— 7  inches  foothold. 
Scores  of  big  points  for  you. 
Write  now  for  Book  34. 

WOOD  BROS.  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 
General  Office,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
timing,  Mich.,  Maryvillc,  Mo.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Cedar 
Rsflitfs,  ll..  E,  St.  Unix,  III..  Topeka.  Kans.,  Leiington.  Ky. 
Owner,  Colo.,  Spokane,  Wash.   Write  Nearest  Office! 


make  good"  because  they're  made  good. 
And  they've  been  getting  better  every 
year  for  15  years.  If  you  want  to  be 
treated  right,  ordera  Kalamazoo  now. 
We  prepay  freight.  Get  our  catalog:  it 
tells  the  whole  story.   Address  Dept.  11. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Kansas  C'y,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 
Ho.FI.Worlli.Tet. 


BOUT  four  years  ago  Colo- 
rado suddenly  came  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  heing  sent  out  of 
the  state  every  year  $4,000,000  for 
dairy  products.  Up  to  that  time  the 
dairy  business  in  the  state  was  con- 
fined principally  to  supplying  a 
house-to-house  demand  for  milk  and 
cream  in  the  cities.  Butter  was  be- 
ing manufactured,  but  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cream  came  from 
neighboring  states,  no  effort  having 
been  made  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
milk-producing  territory,  which  was 
restricted  to  the  rich  valleys  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies. 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  drawn 
on  to  keep  the  butter  supply  up  to 
demands. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  re- 
versal of  the  process.  The  great 
farming  territory  between  the  Mis- 
souri river  and  the  Rockies  has  be- 
come one  of  the  nation's  most  relia- 
ble butter  supply  regions  and  there 
is  strong  competition  in  that  terri- 
tory for  every  gallon  of  cream  that 
can  be  produced.  The  result  is  that 
buyers  from  Omaha  come  as  far  west 
as  Flagler,  Colo.,  130  miles  east  of 
Denver,  while  Denver  overlaps  into 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  an  effort 
to  get  enough  cream  to  supply  the 
insistent  demand  of  high-priced 
mountain  markets,  where  the  metal 
miners  produce  gold  and  silver,  that 
they  give  in  return  for  the  products 
of  the  farms  in  the  valleys  below. 

Condensing  plants  have  been  es- 
tablished in  several  towns  in  the  ir- 
rigated section  of  northern  Colo- 
rado; silos  are  being  erected  every- 
where; cow-testing  associations  are 
being  formed  under  direction  of  the 
dairy  division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  milk 
trains  are  being  put  on  by  the.  rail- 
roads and  educational  tours  con- 
ducted by  Colorado  Agricultural  col- 
lege, in  order  to  further  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industry  that  means  mil- 
lions for  the  farmers  of  the  state. 

The  latest  in  the  educational  line 
was  a  special  silo  train  over  the  Bur- 
lington railway  from  Denver  to  the 
Nebraska  line,  running  from  March 
24  to  29,  inclusive.  This  tour  was 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  college,  ar- 
rangements for  it  having  been  iiiade 
by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hinman,  director  of 
extension  work.  Prof.  Hinman  is 
assisted  in  this  work  by  Prof.  George 
E.  Morton,  head  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  of  the  college, 
and  Prof.  W.  A.  Barr,  silo  expert  for 
the  dairy  division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Miniature  silos  were 
carried  on  the  train  and  their  con- 
struction explained  by  the  expert, 
while  Prof.  Morton  gave  instruction 
to  the  farmers  in  the  selection  of 
dairy  cows.  Director  Hinman  han- 
dled the  commercial  side  of  dairy 
farming. 

Stops  were  scheduled  at  Hudson, 
Keenesburg,  Roggen,  Wiggins,  Val- 
lery,  Fort  Morgan,  Brush,  Akron, 
Otis,  Yuma,  Wray,  Hillrose,  Merino, 
Atwood,  Sterling,  Holyoke,  Haxtun, 
Fleming,  Willard,  Raymer,  Keota 
and  Grover. 

In  the  irrigated    section  around 


Brush,  Fort  Morgan,  Sterling  and 
other  points  the  farmers  were  ad- 
vised as  to  the  use  of  beet  tops  for 
silage.  Sugar  factories  are  located 
in  these  towns  and  the  beet  crop  is 
the  farmer's  main  dependence  for 
cash.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  tour 
was  to  give  the  beet  growers  infor- 
mation as  to  profits  in  dairying  as  a 
side  line. 

In  the  dry  land  districts  the  lec- 
turers have  only  one  story  to  tell, 
and  that  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
farmer  who  does  not  have  dairy 
cows  cannot  look  for  permanent  suc- 
cess. Many  of  the  homesteaders 
are,  as  yet,  too  poor  to  build  silos 
above  ground,  but  to  these  the  ad- 
vice is  that,  rather  than  no  silo,  dig 
a  pit  in  the  ground,  line  it  with  ce- 
ment plaster  and  draw  the  silage  up 
with  a  pulley  and  bucket.  This 
method  of  construction  is  satisfac- 
tory in  the  semi-arid  districts,  farm- 
ers having  tried  it  for  three  or  four 
seasons  in  some  sections  of  eastern 
Colorado. 

Homesteaders  who  have  relied 
solely  upon  grain  crops  for  success 
have  met  with  disappointment. 
Wheat  and  oats  and  some  varieties 
of  corn  yield  well  in  certain  seasons. 
There  is  no  better  money  crop  than 
hard  winter  wheat  on  these  plains, 
but  conditions  have  to  be  right  to 
bring  a  yield  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  There  is 
a  full  crop  only  about  one  season  in 
five  on  the  high  plains  in  eastern 
Colorado.  Hardy,  frost-resistant 
varieties  of  corn  are  being  grown, 
but  often  this  does  not  mature 
grain,  because  of  early  frosts.  Here 
the  silo  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
save  the  corn  for  feed.  Milo  is  the 
substitute  for  corn  in  the  dry  dis- 
tricts, as  it  matures  quickly  and  is 
a  heavy  yielder  of  grain.  Some 
Kaffir,  also,  is  grown,  principally 
for  fodder.  With  these  feeding 
crops  and  live  stock  on  the  farm  to 
convert  them  into  meat  and  milk, 
the  intelligent  dry  land  farmer  is 
conque-ing  the  semi-arid  plains.  He 
welcomes  such  efforts  as  are  being 
made  by  Colorado  Agricultural  col- 
lege through  the  train  now  travers- 
ing the  lines  of  the  Burlington. 

ALVIN  T.  STEINEL. 


Spring  Dairygrams 

In  buying  cows,  the  one  with  cold 
horns  is  a  good  one — to  leave  alone! 

*  ok  .a) 

The  kicky  cow  usually  has  some- 
thing to  kick  about.  Try  to  see 
what  it  is  before  you  kick  back. 

*  *  * 

Make  sure  that  at  least  one-half 
the  dairy  is  high-grade  by  securing 
a  pure-bred  sire  to  head  the  herd. 

*  *  sic 

Have  a  bucket  of  water  at  hand, 
with  the  chill  removed,  and  give  it 
to  the  cow  as  soon  as  she  is  through 
calving. 

There  is  just  as  much  reason  for 
teaching  the  dairy  heifer  to  lead  and 
be  handled  as  there  is  for  training 
the  colt  to  these  commendable 
habits. 

*  *  * 

Keep  special  watch  of  the  high 


Farmer 
Onswon's 
Advice  to  Farmers 

Look  at  this  BEATRICE. 
I  paid  $75  for  it  instead  of  the 
$100  to  $110  usually  asked  for 
less  capacity.  It's  the  only  A 
No.  1  separator  on  the  market 
which  has  these  two  most  im- 
portant virtues : 

Highest  quality  and 
fair  price. 

1,000  lbs.,  $75. 
They  have  smaller 
machines  for  less 
money. 

Twice  a  day  I 
1^  spend  less   than  2 
minutes  to  make  this 

BEATRICE 
Cream  Separator 

scrupulouslycleanandsanitary.  The  1 
patented  device  does  the  trick.  How's 
that  compared  with  the  time  it  takes  to  J 
clean  some  othercream  separators? 
I  have  never  seen  a 
machine  that  skims 
closer.    At  a  rough 
guess  my  saving  every 
year  on  cream  alone 
would  buy  me  a  new 
machine.  Butit's 
going  to  bealong< 
time  before  I  need 
a  new  machine,  for  a ' 
glance  will  tell  you 
thattheBEATRICE, 
is  built  for  long, 
longwear.( 

Let  your  dealer  show" 
you  a  BEATRICE,  or 
write  direct  to 


AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 

this  offer  is  no  catch. 

It  is  a  solid  proposition  to  send, 
on  trial,  fully  guaranteed,  a  new, 
well  made,  easy  running  separa- 
tor for  $15.95.  Skims  hot  or  cold 
milk;   making    heavy    or  light 
cream.     Designed  especially  for 
small  dairies,  hotels  and  private 
families.  Different  from  this  pic- 
ture, which  illustrates  our  large 
capacity  machines.    The  bowl  is 
a  sanitary  marvel,  easily  cleaned. 
Gears  thoroughly  protected. 
Western    orders    filled  from 
Western  points.   Whether  your 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
us  and  obtain  our  handsome 
free  catalog.  Address: 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


LIGHTNING  RODSv 

9c  PER  FOOT  y 

I  Beat  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

A  better  conductor  than  required  by  In- 
surance Companies.  System  complete  with 
!  full  directions  for  installing.  No  agents. 
You  get  wholesale  price. 
Buy  Direct— On  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 
Pay  after  you  are  satisfied.   Our  Rods  are 
securely  protecting  thousands  of  farm  homes 
and  will  protect  yours.    Write  postal  for 
I  FREE  book  on  lightning  protection.  Tells 
j  plainly  just  the  facta  you  will  be  inter- 
ested  in.  Ask  for  it  today. 

I  The  J.  A.  Scott  Company 

Uej.1  Z   Detroit,  Mien. 


The  advertisers  in  The  Twentiet 
Century  Fanner  are  deserving  ' 
your  patronage.  Read  their  affl 
carefully  and  send  for  their  catfl) 
logues,  mentioning  this  magazin 
when  writing. 
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as  ranted  to  Clvm  Satlaf  action. 

Gombautt's 

iaustic  Balsam 


s  Imitators  But  No  Compititors. 


Safe,  Speedy  end  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puff»,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Kingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Core*  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Remove*  all 
Bunches  from  Horsea  or  Cattle. 

j  a  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 
•ains,  Eore  Throat,  etc,  it  is  invaluable. 
Terr  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  is 
rranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 

bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
89,  charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 

cse.  CiTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
timonials,  etc.  Address 

3  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


RESODIPIN?. 


STANDARDIZED. 

ASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

(ILLSLICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

ISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


t  has  ao  many  uses  that  It  la 
■  naceaalty  on  every  farm. 

JRES  MANGE,  SCAB, 
RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


lestroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLICS 
Writ*  for  Free  Booklets 


ARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DC  PART  WENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

F.TROIT,       •       -  MICHIGAN 


ve  Seed — Preserve  Moisture 

double  the  Yield 

<  Keller  combined  Pulverizer,  Burfaee- 
kar  and  Mulcher  will  do  theae  things  and 
"■  It  will  prevent  washing  of 
■Idea,  belclna;  of  soil,  smut  andi 
.   Tou  get  a 


or  full 
Information 
a<l(lreBS* 

Keller  Concrete 
Machinery  Company 

KEARNEY,  -  NEBRASKA 


milk  producers  about  calving  time, 
as  these  are  the  ones  most  pervious 
to  milk  fever,  which  so  often  proves 
fatal  to  them. 

a  a  a 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  but- 
ter contracts  with  the  city  customers, 
before  the  rush  of  spring  dairying 
comes  on.  Deliver  a  high-grade 
product;  then  demand  a  fair  price 
for  it. 

*  *  * 

Proper  temperature  of  the  cream 
is  imperative  to  best  results  at 
churning  time,  and  a  proper  tem- 
perature is  impossible  without  a  de- 
pendable    cream     thermometer  at 

hand  to  test  the  cream. 

*  *  * 

Surely,  the  last  season  has  left  all 
of  us  just  a  little  richer  in  our  dairy 
experiences.  Let's  apply  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  to  the  betterment 
of  our  dairy  operations  this  year. 


Scratches  in  Horses 
Scratches  often  called  "grease 
heel,"  or  eczema,  often  becomes  a 
chronic  disorder,  with  thickening  of 
the  skin  around  the  fetlock,  leaving 
a  decided  blemish. 

This  trouble  usually  comes  from 
excessive  dampness,  due  to  muddy 
roads  and  filthy  stables.  Another 
cause  is  currying  off  dry  mud  with 
all  the  strength  of  an  athletic  arm, 
irritating  the  skin.  Sometimes  the 
system  is  in  poor  condition  and 
needs  building  up;  and  again,  some 
horses  seem  predisposed  to  the  dis- 
ease. 

Do  not  regard  it  as  a  trifling 
trouble,  but  promptly  attend  to  the 
condition.  It  is  often  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  to  consult  the  local 
veterinarian,  who  will  (  advise  tTie 
proper  treatment. 

Clipping  the  fetlock  and  applying 
some  bland  ointment  is  often  all 
that  is  needed  in  a  mild  case. 

E.  T.  BAKER,  Veterinarian. 


Judges  of  Guernsey  Cattle 
The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  has  just  announced  its  approved 
list  of  judges  of  Guernseys  at  the 
fairs  as  follows.  The  western 
judges  are: 

Charles  L.  Hill,  Rosendale,  Wis.; 
Charles  Solveson,  Nashotah,  Wis.; 
Prof.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Waterloo, 
la.;  Prof.  George  C.  Humphrey,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.;  Prof.  George  P.  Grout, 
Duluth,  Minn.;  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee, 
Ames,  la.;  Prof.  W.  H.  Pew,  Ames, 
la.;  Will  Forbes,  Waterloo,  la.;  Prof 
J.  H.  Frandsen,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln,  Neb.;  Prof.  C.  Lar 
son,  Brookings,  S.  D.;  W.  W.  Marsh 
Waterloo,  la. 


Handling  tlx*  Coll 

Colts  should  be  thoroughly  trained 
to  the  halter  and  taught  that  their 
feet  and  legs  must  be  handled,  cur- 
ried and  brushed,  clean  down  to  the 
hoofs.  By  this  plan  one  breaks  the 
colts  while  they  are  young  and  easily 
managed,  which  saves  being  yanked 
about  by  a  big.  stout  yearling  or  2- 
year-old. 

Furthermore,  the  colt  that  is  han- 
dled and  potted  from  roll  hood  In- 
variably make*  a  more  tractable 
and  consequently  valuable  animal 
than  the  one  which  Is  allowed  to 
run  wild  so  long  that  nnd*»q|rable 
and  even  dangerous  trails  are  de- 
veloped . 


An  up-to-date  De  Laval  Separator  will,  on  an  average,  save  its 
cost  every  year  over  any  other  separator. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  more  and  better  cream  there 
is  also  the  saving  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  in  easier  run- 
ning, greater  durability  and  fewer  repairs. 

Because  of  these  savings  more  than  40,000  users  of  inferior 
and  worn-out  separators  of  various  makes 
last  year  took  advantage  of  the  De  Laval 
exchange  allowance  and  traded  in  their  ma- 
chines on  account  of  De  Lavals. 

USERS  OF  OLD  DE  LAVALS,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  improvements  in  the  mod- 
ern De  Laval  over  machines  sold  10  to  25 
years  ago,  including  closer  skimming,  easier 
running,  better  oiling,  etc.,  will  also  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  exchange  their  old  De 
Laval  for  an  up-to-date  De  Laval. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL  AGENT. 

He  will  tell  you  how  much  he  can  allow  on 
your  old  machine,  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other  make,  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  new  De  Laval.  If  you  don't  know  a  De  Laval 
agent,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  giving  make,  number  and 
size  of  your  present  machine,  and  full  information  will  be  sent  you. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  rain, 
sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 
This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.   We  use  it  to  make 

Sn^  THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

BP  Ke 

Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing- 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  lor  (lenaseo.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water- 
proofs seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Larstssi  produce  ol  aiph.it,  and  targes]  New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


ulacturrrs  oi  ready  routing  io  the  ' 


HARNESS 


FROM  MAKER  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICES^ 


It  you  M 


III  pay  «>°  mnili  and  Kel  nn 


better  llnrnraa.  Yoa  cannot  atlonl  M  do  It.  We  tell  llaiuc 
and  Saddles  dlicct  to  the  met  at  wholesale  piliet, 
Ing  him  ill  tlie  middleman's  pruftu,    llnlilrs  that 


est  quality 
Irathri  and  work- 
mimMp  In  OOI  goods 
*snrl  guarantee  tatltlat  linn.  Htin.trr.tt  ot  rmtnmrn  huy  ill 
Ihrlr  Harnett  ol  Ml  snd  have  lot  rearei  every  tale  aalltnea  and 
sktt  a  Irlrnd  lot  our  shop— that  meant  that  our  Harness  and  pill  M 
are  right.  Jen.l  t"t  <""  Mi  fcs*  <  atal.»s,  and  set  lu>w  we  save  you 
„,„„,,._,„,,  ,i,,„  t  bur  until  y mi  gM  the  catalog  or  you'll  he  torrr. 
u/.ita  to,     aa     nut,  r,  h'-  lllinnm  Avenue 

it i  ioda,   H.  &  M.  Harness  Shop,  so  si  josmi.  mo 


Mention  Tlw  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  When  writing. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Mark  Bwirimd.) 


Every  bottle  of  Bave-the-Horso  Is  oold  with  an 
Iron-clad  contract  that  haa  960,000  paid-up  capital 
back  of  It,  guaranteeing  to  permanently  cure  or  re- 
fund the  money;  no  matter  whetherlt  Is  Boneor  Boa; 
Spavin,  Tendon  disease  or  Puffs — nor  how  aged,  seri- 
ous or  complicated  the  lameness  or  blemish  may  be. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK— Is  our  11 
Years1  Experience  and  DISCOVERIES— Treating 
over  100,000  horses  for  Bingbone — Thoropin— Spavin— 
and  AIili  Lameness.  It  is  a  Mind  Settler— Tells  How 
to  Test  for  8pavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame  Horse. 
Covers  58  Forms  ol  Lsmenen— Illnstratsd.    MAILED  Fbkk. 

But  write,  describing  your  case,  and 
we  will  aend  our— BOOK— sample  contract,  letters 
from  Breeders  and  business  men  the  world  over,  on 
every  kind  of  case,  and  advice— all  free  (to  horse 
owners  and  managers), 

Write  I   AND  STOP  THE  LOSS. ' 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  1  e  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamtoo,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  aell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or    sent  by  us  Express  Prepaid. 


GOV 


ERNMENT  Positions  are  easy  to  get.  My 
free  booklet  X78  tells  how.  Write  today— 
NOW.    EARL  HOPKINS.  Washington.  D.C. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Oen 
tury  Farmer  when  writing. 


How  to  Disinfect  the  Stable 

Premises  Should  Be  Rid  of  Every  Disease 


— ^  VERY  farm  is  visited  at  some 
r  {  time  by  some  contagious  dis- 
ease. For  the  protection  of 
the  stock  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  rid  the  premises  of  every  vest- 
ige of  the  disease.  This  is  true  both  in 
the  case  of  the  disease  spreading  to 
other  animals  on  the  farm,  as  abor- 
tion in  cattle  or  to  where  cows  are 
kept  in  the  dairy  and  the  disease  is 
likely  to  be  transmitted  by  means  of 
the  milk.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sani- 
tary precaution,  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic one,  that  should  prompt  one 
to  rid  the  stable  or  other  buildings 
of  the  disease  germs  and,  of  course, 
do  so  at  as  little  expense  and  incon- 
venience as  possible. 

Before  using  artificial  means  in 
destroying  disease  germs,  however, 


it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of  the 
natural  means  of  disinfection,  and 
by  this  I  refer  to  sunlight.  Sunlight 
is  a  natural  disinfectant  of  extreme 
value,  all  pathogenic  organisms  be- 
ing destroyed  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
Unfortunately,  sunlight  does  not 
reach  all  parts  of  the  stable  and 
therefore  these  parts  must  of  neces- 
sity be  disinfected  by  artificial 
means.  The  term  disinfectant  as 
used  here  refers  to  certain  drugs  or 
chemicals  capable  of  destroying  dis- 
ease germs.  Since  a  universal  dis- 
infectant has  never  been  found 
which,  when  used  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion, will  destroy  all  organisms,  it  is 
of  importance  that  we  know  the  spe- 


Learn 
What  You  Buy 


Inl 


i  his  laboratory  work  of  a  lifetime  and  selling  his  various  scientific  products  1 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D..  D.V.S.)  has  always  taken  our  farmers  into  his  fullest  confidence.    ■  // 
He  believes  that  the  farmer  should  know  exactly  what  he  buys.  It  is  h  is  belief  that  1 
the  more  people  that  know  what  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  made  of  the  better.  Then  there 
is  no  mystery,  no  exaggeration— all  claims  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  increase  growth 
and  milk  and  relieve  stock  ailments  can  be  verified  by  referring  to  the  medical  writings 
or  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  The  formula  for 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains: 

Nux  Vomica.  Digestive 

and  Nerve  Tonic. 
Quassia.  Digestive  Tonic 

and  Worm  Expeller. 
Sulphate  of  Iron.  Blood 

Builder   and  General 

Tonic. 

Salph&te  of  Soda.  Laxa- 
tive and  Liver  Tonic. 

Common  Salt.  Appetizer, 
Cleanser. 

Epsom  Salts.  Laxative. 

Nitrate  of  Potash.  Stim- 
ulates kidneys. 

Charcoal.  Prevents 
Noxious  Gases. 

Fenugreek.  Tonic  and 
Aromatic. 

The  above  is  carefully 
compounded  by  Dr.Hess 
(M.D..D.V.S.),  with  just 
enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


is  printed  in  the  left-hand  panel  here  with  extracts  from  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory. Dr  Hess  even  goes  further  and  makes  this  proposition: 
Onr  Proposition:— Feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  your  horses,  your  cattle, 
your  hogs  and  your  sheep;  especially  when  you  are  preparing  for 
market.  If  you  are  not  convinced  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  has  proven  a  paying  investment  by  increasing  digestion,  improving 
the  general  condition  and  appearance,  keeping  your  animals  free  from , 
disease  and  free  from  worms,  go  to  your  dealer  and  he  is  under  con- 
tract with  us  to  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  in  25-lb.  pails  costs  you  $1.60;  100-lb.  sacks  15.00. 
Only  costs  6  cts.  per  month  for  the  average  hog. 

Furthermore,  for  any  condition  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  does  not 
remedy,  write  us  care  of  the  Information  Bureau  and  special  prescrip- 
tion will  be  furnished  yon  free  of  charge. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland.  Ohio 


my 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 


The  ingredients  of  this  poultry  tonic  are  also  printed  on  the  package.  Your  druggist  will  tell  you  what  beneficial 
effects  poultry  must  derive  Irom  these  ingredients.   We  guarantee  it  to  make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs,  help 
chicks  to  robust  maturity,  shorten  the  moulting  period  and  keep  your  flock  hardy  and  well.  Your  money 
back  if  it  doesn't.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland,  Ohio 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 

Get  My  Price-FIRST! 


Write  for 
FfStF.t  BOOK 


On  WITTE  ENGINES  Sold  Direct  at  Low  Factory  Prices 


The  Witte — the  Engine  that's  been 
the  standard  for  other  makers  for 
twenty-five  years — the  engine  you've 
wanted  so  long — now  sold  direct  at 
factory  prices.  You  get  the  factory 
quotation  in  place  of  the  dealers  who 
can  no  longer  sell  the  Witte. 


Factory  price  cut  even  lower  by  the 
great  gas  well  on  our  property  which 
furnishes  free  power  to  run  factory, 
free  fuel  for  testing  engines 
five  days  each,  free  fuel  for 
heating,    lighting,  forge, 
foundry,  etc. 


WITT 


works  fori  cent  an  hour 


Gasoline  is  going  up— you  can't  afford  to  buy  any  engine  that 
wastes  gasoline.    The  Witte  works  for  i  cent  an  hour  per  horse 
power.    It  cuts  gasoline  bills  in  half.    The  Witte  will  pay  for 
itself  in  what  it  saves  you.    FUEL  ECONOMY  guaranteed. 
POWER  guaranteed.    DURABILITY   guaranteed.  What 
more  can  you  ask? 

All  styles  and  sizes  of  engines  from  Wt  to  40  h.  p.   Every  size 
tested  to  10%  overload.    We  also  make  portable  saw  rigs 
on  steel  trucks.    Complete  and  self-contained. 
Hpt   tllA   Fflftc   the  slashed  prices— the  61  points  of 
UCl   MIC   fOvW   superiority— the  guarantee— the  secrets 
of  engine  manufact  .  .    l  ind  out  what  -we  offer  first. 
Write  for  Witte  c  t  logue  and  sensational  bulletin.  Mail  a  postal  with 
your  name  and  address  ri  ht  note. 

WI~E  IRON  WORKS  CO., 

15540akland  Avenue  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


No 

Repairs 
in  7  years 

The  Witte  engine 
has  been  my  constan 
mpanion  for  over 
years.     I  formerly  used 
another   make,     but  late 
years  has  shown  that 
a  wise  choice  when  I  took  the 
Witte.    I  run  a  16-inch  ensilage  cutter 
with  blower,  which  cuts  a  wagon  load 
of  green  corn  3-4  inch  lengths  and  ele- 
vates it  into  the  silo  in*  about   12  minutes, 
using  a  12  H.  P.  Witte  Engine.     Have  not  spent  ^ 
a  cent  for  repairs  in  7  years. — Jno.  A.  Reynolds 
Winchester,  Kan. 


Gasoline 


Bills 
Cut  In 

m 


OUR  HUGE  GAS  WELL  GIVES  BOTTOM  PRICES 


cific  disinfectant  to  use  for  the  if 
ferent  disease  germs. 

Before  using  a  disinfectant 
advisable,  however,  that  a  little  -f, 
liminary  work  be  done  in  orde  to 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  Qd 
at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  ,ai 
of  material  for  disinfecting,  w  * 
would  otherwise  be  needed  in  M 
a  lot  of  filth  had  to  be  soaked  tt 
the  solution. 

All  surfaces,  such  as  the  cei  g 
walls,  partitions  and  floors,  of  u 
barn,  should  be  cleaned  free  1  n 
cobwebs,  dust  and  filth  of  all  kl  i 
Any  decayed  woodwork  should  » 
replaced  by  new  material  so  a  „ 
avoid  incomplete  disinfection  du 
germs  getting  into  the  cracks  g 
crevices  where  it  is  impossible  to. 
at  them  with  a  liquid  disinfect  j 
All  manure  and  refuse  from  the  a. 
ble  should  be  removed  to  a  plac< 
accessible  to  live  stock  and  the  i  3 
ure  spread  out  on  the  land  and  ie 
refuse  burned,  if  possible,  or  ;f 
covered  with  water-slacked  lime  I 
the  stable  has  an  earth  floor  an  it 
has  become  contaminated  with  ie 
urine  of  the  diseased  animals,  I 
four  inches  or  more  of  the  sur  | 
soil  should  be  removed  and  disped 
of,  as  in  the  case  of  the  manure  | 
refuse,  and  fresh  earth,  or,  bei  r, 
a  cement  floor,  put  in  its  stead. 

Although  many  drugs  and  ch  i- 
icals  are  considered  of  practical  ie 
in  disinfecting,  this  discussion  i 
be  limited  to  two  or  three  of  e 
more  common  disinfectants.  Ti  t 
are  also  several  agents  or  fac  s 
which  influence  the  power  or  at* 
ity  of  the  disinfectant  solution  d 
which  should  receive  brief  ment  I 

First,  the  length  of  time  that  < 
disinfectant  is  left  in  contact  ^  1 
the  organisms  is  of  importa  3 
This,  of  course,  is  self-evident,  i 
perhaps  not  enough  attention  ii 
given  this  factor.  A  good  disinfi 
ant  will  destroy  all  infectious  m  ? 
rial  in  a  few  minutes,  depem  £ 
upon  the  concentration,  those  orfi 
isms  producing  spores  requii  t 
stronger  disinfectants  than  those  i 
producing  spores. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  concent™  ( 
the  disinfectant  the  more  act? 
This  is  the  second  factor  and  is  I 
one  which  most  of  us  take  l 
granted,  as  we  do  the  fact  that  I 
more  sugar  we  put  in  our  coffee  < 
sweeter  the  coffee  will  be.  Creol  | 
however,  is  an  exception  to  this  r 
doing  best  in  a  3  per  cent  soluti 

The  temperature  of  the  disinf 
ing  materials  is  the  third  factor 
importance,     experiments  show! 
that  the  warmer  the  material  I 
more    efficient   is    the   disinfect  ; 
Organisms  cannot  endure  high  t 
peratures,  this  principle  being  i 
in  the  case  of  pasteurizing  milk 
cream  in  the  dairy  in  order  to 
rid   of   the    undesirable  organi: 
prior  to  inoculating  these  yrod' 
with  desirable  organisms. 

One  of  the  most  common  di: 
fectants  in  use  is  freshly  slac  ! 
lime.  It  is  one  of  the  most  act 
disinfectants,  cheap,  easily  app" 
and  is  used  for  organisms  which  1 
not  produce  spores.  It  has  anoi 
valuable  property  in  that  one  1 
see  just  where  he  has  applied 
wash  and  where  he  has  not  appl' 
it.  Anthrax  spores  and  tuber 
oacilli  are  not  destroyed   by  Ul 
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FRANK  J.  RTST, 
«sident    of    the    Nebraska  Pure 
Grain  and  Seed  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 


he  lime  should  he  water  slacked, 
xmt  sixty  parts  water  to  100  parts 
f  lime,  and  then  one  part  of  this 
ixture  to  four  parts  of  water.  Air- 
acked  lime  has  no  disinfectant 
ilue. 

Some  of  the  best  known  and  most 
fective  disinfectants  are  coal  tar 
•oducts,  among  which  may  be  men- 
oned  cresol.  It  is  another  cheap, 
it  very  active  disinfectant  which 
iy  be  used  for  all  purposes.  It  is 
tivo  for  anthrax  spores,  a  fact 
hich  shows  it  to  be  a  very  effective 
rent  in  destroying  disease  produc- 
g  organisms. 

Where  the  strongest  and  most 
Lpid  disinfectant  for  all  organisms 

wanted,  the  metallic  salt,  bichlorid 
"  mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate, 
;  it  is  commonly  called,  should  be 
ied.  One  part  bichlorid  of  mercury 
i  1,000  parts  of  water  will  destroy 
1  pathogenic  organisms  with  the  ex- 
(ption  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  It  is 
lorless,  cheap,  easily  prepared  and 
isily  carried  and  despite  its  extreme 
jisonous  properties,  its  use  can  be 
)  regulated  as  to  cause  no  danger 
i  stables.  In  the  presence  of  con- 
derable  amounts  of  organic  matter, 
owever,  its  use  is  totally  destroyed 
scause  of  a  chemical  action  making 
ie  mercury  unavailable  for  action 
pon  bacteria.  It  must  also  be  kept 
i  mind  that  corrosive  sublimate  at- 
icks  metal  and  care  must  be  used 
l  disinfecting  stables  where  metal 
tanchlons  are  used. 

The  common  spray  pump  which  is 
sed  in  the  orchard  is  the  simplest 
nd  most  economical  apparatus  to 
se  for  this  work.  Plenty  of  spray 
later  la  1  should  be    used,  together 

itli  enough  force  to  drive  the  sol u 
Ion  into  all  cracks  and  crevices, 
ipeclal  attention  should  be  given  to 
ave  the  work  thorough  and  all  parts 
trhich  are  likely  to  be  contaminated 
hould  be  saturated  with  the  dlsin- 
ecting  solution.      GUY  S.  KLLIS. 

Needed  Instruction 
Small  Stella,  during  a  visit  to  thr 
;ountry,  decided  to  help  her  grand- 
ather  milk  the  cows  one  morning. 

"Grandpa,"  she  said,  after  several 
rultless  efforts,  "I  wish  you  would 
ome  here  and  show  me  how  to  turn 
he  milk  on." 


Get 

Your  Home 


IN  THE 


Fertile  American  Northwest 

Locate  in  the  Land  of  Prize  Cattle  and  Crops 
Along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 

CStay  in  your  own  home  country — near  to  home  markets  and  quick  transportation — close 
to  good  neighbors  and  good  schools.  No  isolated  pioneering.  Bumper  crop  land  in  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  will  make  you  wealthy. 
H,The  world's  greatest  prize  for  wheat — a  $5,000  tractor  outfit  won  by  farmers  in  the 
Shield's  River  Valley,  Montana,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  last  fall. 
CThe  yield  was  59^3  bushels  per  acre  from  a  52-acre  tract — farmed  by  the  "dry  farm- 
ing" system  of  scientific  agriculture. 

€I.An  average  man  in  Northern  Pacific  territory  last  year  made  a  bountiful  living  for 
his  family  of  eleven  children  and  put  $2,385  in  the  bank  as  the  result  of  the  season's 
yield  from  40  acres  of  irrigated  land. 

CLThere  are  30  million  acres  of  free  Government  Homestead  Land  adjacent  to  Northern 
Pacific  and  affiliated  lines  available  to  you  for  proving  up  under  the  revised  and  easy 
Homestead  Law  which  requires  only  3  years  to  acquire  the  land  and  allows  5  months 
leave  of  absence  each  year. 

ftTcll  us  what  state  or  section  you  are  most  interested  in  and  let  us  send  you  free  illustrated  literature  ;.nd 
particulars  about  low  fares  made  especially  so  you  can  see  these  Great  Prosperity  States  of  America  at  small 
cost.  CAsk  for  our  Government  land  pamphlet.  CLWrite  today — get  a  bumper  crop  for  yourself  THIS 
YEAR!  New  48  page  book  on  Minnesota  just  out.  Send  for  your  copy  and  learn  of  the  great  possibilities 
for  farmers  and  dairymen  in  the  Bread  and  Butter  State. 

L.  J.  BRICKER,  General  Immigration  Agent,    285  N.  P.  EicU.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

o  Northern  Pacific  Railway  <•> 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Pios  Without  Worms 


HI  Sloji  Your  Losses  from  Wonn^-,B,if^rYeoutpa0y Days 


Little  plKH  only  n  few  week*  old  are  often  found  londed  will 
worm*.  HoifBof  nil  aires  suffer  from  t  hexo  deadly  puraslt 


Rend  This  Letter: 

■<l  rW.<n  bail. 


'Ilaan  f-.l  Hal  Vol  I" 


Vet.  the  tcrrat  worm  «!»-»« royer  and  conditioner.  I  have  done  .V,".'^,',^'',' 
ft  for  thousands  of  others.    I  ll  do  It  for  you,  (Wore  you  pay    '.„'„,,,  ,, 


Prices  ; 

It*  %l  26.  100  It'* 
00,  ft*.  It*.  19  00. 
OO,  ftOO  !>•«    |2I  I 

me  «  penny.  If  you  will 
mo  the  coupon 


jiii.l  irnd 


rharve — jrmi  won't  nw 


s  R  r..i.  Pr„.  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO,  DeptTF       Cleveland.  Ohio  *x°  •    •  *  V    o  'l/2v>  y/,/  „ 

•Orfar  1,1.1  ahlpmaal.  ar.  ba.a.1  o„  I  »  .,1  "Sal  V.I"  f-»  a~h  H.*  a»  .h.—  .  mi 4  11-    »  T        *        f     T     »      ^  V.A1 

fa*  aach  bofaa  nt  baad  of  ralOa,  as  naar  aa  n  r-mn  f«t»a  wllfeaul  braaklnfl  ?•■•<!•,  i>—  .  .«  ■.  *  ^, 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


TORMS  and  floods  have  played 
havoc  with  the  live  stock  mar- 
kets of  the  country,  as  well  as 
with  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  people.  In  these  columns 
a  week  ago  it  was  noted  that  the  severe 
snowstorms  of  the  previous  week  had 
interfered  very  greatly  with  the  move- 
ment of  live  stock,  while  prices  had  suf- 
fered depreciation  owing  to  the  narrow 
demand  prevailing  during  holy  week.  At 
that  time  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  im- 
mediate future  of  the  cattle  market  was 
rather  uncertain  and  that  a  good  many 
operators  were  anticipating  a  rather  in- 
different market  for  the  week  to  come. 
The  week  to  come,  that  is  last  week, 
proved  to  be  very  much  worse  than  had 
been  anticipated,  due  to  abnormal  and 
unexpected  conditions  consequent  upon 
the  demoralization  of  trade  and  trans- 
portation about  by  cyclones  and  floods. 

The  floods  prevailing  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  interfered  with  railroad  traffic  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  became  a  very 
hazardous  undertaking  to  attempt  to  ship 
meat  products  to  the  big  eastern  con- 
suming centers.  This  had  an  immediate 
effect  upon  all  branches  of  the  live 
stock  trade  as  will  be  very  readily  un- 
derstood by  everyone.  The  outlet  for  the 
product  being  in  part  at  least  cut  of! 
caused  packers  to  buy  more  sparingly 
than  usual  and  at  the  same  time  took 
shippers  buying  stock  for  eastern  account 
out  of  the  market.  The  reduction  in  the 
demand  caused  a  steady  downward 
movement  in  value.  Although  receipts  at 
practically  all  points  were  very  moderate, 
cattle  at  the  close  of  the  week  were 
around  25  cents  lower  than  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  week. 

Sheep  suffered  the  same  as  cattle  and 
from  the  same  causes.  If  anything  the 
demand  was  even  more  restricted  than 
was  the  case  with  cattle.  It  might  be 
well  to  understand  thoroughly  that  the 
decline  in  both  sheep  and  cattle  is  not 
local  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  gen- 
eral at  all  western  markets. 

The  future  of  the  market  will,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  be  governed  during  the 
next  week  or  so  by  the  same  conditions 
that  prevail  at  the  present  time.  In  other 
words,  the  floods  must  subside  and  rail- 
road traffic  assume  normal  conditions 
before  any  material  improvement  can  be 
expected  in  the  market.  This  being  very 
plainly  the  case,  there  is  only  one  safe 
policy  for  shippers  to  pursue  and  that  is 
to  hold  back  shipments  until  packers  are 
in  a  position  once  more  to  buy  with  their 
usual  freedom.  With  cattle  this  will  be 
an    easy    thing   to    do,    as  there  is  not 


'he  slighest  reason  for  cattlemen  being 
in '  any  great  hurry  to  unload  and  for 
them  to  sacrifice  their  stock  on  a  storm- 
bound market  would  be  the  height  of 
folly. 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  hold  back 
sheep  and  lambs,  but  shippers  can  at 
least  keep  back  everything  that  is  not 
suffering.  Sheep  men  should  also  take 
notice  that  Colorado  is  unloading  its 
sheep  and  lambs  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
In  fact,  stuff  from  that  state  is  being 
dumped  so  rapidly  that  even  if  the  con- 
suming outlets  were  all  open  it  is  a 
question  if  prices  could  be  maintained 
li  follows,  therefore,  that  every  man 
who  can  do  so  should  as  far  as  possible 
hold  back  the  surplus  sheep  and  lambs 
until  market  conditions  are  improved. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  hogs 
received  are  utilized  at  receiving  points 
for  the  making  of  cured  meats,  and'  they 
do  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  cutting 
off  of  eastern  shipping  facilities.  Still 
indirectly  the  hog  market  is  influenced 
almost  as  much  as  are  the  markets  for 
sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  well  understood 
that  the  men-  who  buy  hogs  for  ship- 
ment to  eastern  points  are  the  mainstay 
of  the  market,  inasmuch  as  they  pre- 
vent the  packers  from  having  everything 
their  own  way.  With  the  shippers  for 
eastern  account  unable  to  do  business  by 
reason  of  the  interrupted  railroad  traffic 
the  packers  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pound  the  market,  and  they 
have  not  been  at  all  slow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation.  Thus  at  pres- 
ent writing  the  advance  scored  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  is  pretty  much  all 
wiped  out.  Still  taking  last  week  as  a 
whole  the  market  averaged  the  highest 
of  any  time  since  last  October. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  bog  mar- 
ket will  unquestionably  be  influenced  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  condition 
of  eastern  transportation  lines.  Still 
hogs  continue  to  occupy  a  very  strong 
position.  The  number  of  hogs  packed 
since  the  opening  of  the  summer  packing 
season  March  1  shows  a  decrease  of  over 
200,000  head.  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  hog 
receipts  at  the  five  leading  market  points 
of  950,000  head.  Eleven  markets  show  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  hogs  received 
to  date  as  compared  w-ith  a  year  ago  of 
1.220.000  head.  These  figures  are  cer- 
tainly very  bullish,  but,  as  noted  above, 
the  immediate  future  of  the  market  is 
liable  to  be  dominated  by  storm  rather 
than  statistical  influences. 


First  National  Conference  on 

Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 


IN  THE  First  National  Confer- 
ence on  Marketing  and  Farm 
Credits,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  April  S,  9  and  10,  1913, 
the  stage  is  set  for  the  great- 
est gathering  of  prominent  and  well 
known  men  in  all  lines  of  professional 
and  business  activity  ever  assembled  to 
bring  about  improved  economic  condi- 
tions for  producer  and  consumer.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  united  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to 
work  out  some  solution  whereby  a  more 
just  and  equitable  division  of  profits 
may  be  enjoyed  by  producer  and  con- 
sumer, proportional  to  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  individual. 

All  sessions  of  the  conference  are  to 
be  open  sessions,  and  open  to  full,  free 
and  frank  discussions  of  how  to  create 
better  methods  of  distributing  and  mar- 
keting farm  products.  Big  men  of  the 
country  will  present  addresses  and  lead 
the  discussions,  but  each  and  every  man 
in  attendance  will  have  a  chance  to  get 
into  the  discussion  if  he  will. 

Following  is  the  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits: 

MORNING  SESSION,  APRIL,  8. 
10:15  a.   m. — Permanent  chairman's  ad- 


dress. Colonel  Frank  P.  Holland,  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  president,  Associated  Farm 
Papers. 

10:30  a.  m.— "Waste  in  Distribution." 
'Charges  R.  Van  Hise,  Madison,  Wis., 
president,   University   of  Wisconsin. 

11:10  a.  m. — "How  the  Government  Has 
Aided  Distribution  of  Farm  Products," 
Senator  Obadiah  Gardner,  master,  Maine 
State  Grange. 

11:25  a.  m.— "Distributing  Food  Prod- 
ucts." E.  M.  Tousley,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
director,   Right  Relationship  league. 

11:45  a.  m. — Appointment  of  committees. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION,  APRIL  S. 

2  p.  m  — "Educational  Aids  to  Organiza- 
tion." II.  J.  Waters,  Manhattan,  Kan., 
president,  Kansas  Agricultural  college. 

2:20  p.  m.— "Educational  Aids  to  Or- 
ganization," Dr.  S.  E.  Mezes,  Austin, 
Tex.,  president  University  of  Texas. 

2:30  p.  m— "The  Problem  of  Organiza- 
tion." C.  S.  Barrett,  Union  City,  Ga., 
president  National  Farmers'  Educational 
and   Co-operative  Union   of  America. 

2:50  p.  m.— "Fruit  Growers,"  P.-  J. 
O'Gara,  Medford,  Ore.,  district  plant 
pathologist,  Rogue  River  Valley. 

3  p.  m.— "Grain  Growers,"  E.  G.  Dunn, 
Mason  City,  la. 

3:10  p.  m.— "Beef  Growers,"  State  Sen- 


ator A.  L.  Ames,   Buckingham,  la. 

3:20  p.  m.— "Dairy  Farmers,"  Ed  Web- 
ster, Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  associate  ed- 
itor Hoard's  Dairyman. 

3;30  p.  m.— "Cotton  Growers,"  E.  W. 
Kirkpatrick,  McKinney,  Tex.,  former 
president  Texas  Farmers'  Congress. 

3:40  p.  m.— "Farmers'  Selling  Agencies," 
Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  division 
of  rarm  management,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

4  p.  m.— "Cotton,"  W.  B.  Teary,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  president  Texas  Cotton  Growers' 
association. 

'  4:08  p.  m.— "Beef,"  W.  H.  Tomhave, 
State  College  Pennsylvania. 

4:20  p.  m.— "Grains,"  M.  R.  Myers,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  editor  Chicago  Co-operative 
Journal. 

4:30  p.  m.— "Dairy  Products,"  N.  P. 
Hull,  Dimondale,  Mich.,  national  lec- 
turer The  Grange. 

MORNING  SESSION.  APRIL  9. 

9:30  a.  m.— "How  Transportation  Lines 
Are  Aiding  in  the  Marketing  of  Farm 
Products,"  E.  E.  Betts,  Chicago,  111., 
general  superintendent  of  transportation 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Sys- 
tem. 

19:50  a.  m.— "Relation  of  Agriculture, 
Government  and  Railways,"  B.  F.  Yoa- 
kum, New  York  City,  chairman  board  of 
directors  Frisco  Lines. 

10:20  a.  m.— "Service  Aids  in  Market- 
ing," S.  K.  Hooper,  Denver,  Colo.,  as- 
sistant traffic  manager  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  railway. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  APRIL  9. 

12:30  p.  m.— Luncheon  Hotel  Sherman. 

1  p.  m. — "Why  is  the  Farmer  Not  Ef- 
fectively Organized?" 

1:12  p.  m.— (A)  An  Editor's  Theory, 
Arthur  Capper,  Topeka,  Kan.,  president 
Capper  Farm  Weeklies. 

1:24  p.  m.— (B)  A  University  Presi- 
dent's View,  W.  O.  Thompson,  Colum- 
bus, O.,  president  Ohio  State  university. 

1:36  p.  m.— (C)  A  Congressman's  Idea, 
Thomas  L.  Rubey,  Lebanon,  Mo.,  mem- 
ber of  congress. 

1:48  p.  m.— (D)  What  an  Economist 
Discovered,  C.  W.    Thompson,  Minneap- 


olis, Minn.,  director  bureau  of  econojiii, 
research,  University  of  Minnesota. 

2  p.  m.— (E)  An  Experiment  Statioi 
Sidelight,  B.  Youngblood,  College  Sta 
tion,  Tex.,  director  Texas  Experimen 
stations. 

3  p.  m.— "State  Aid  in  Marketing  Farn 
Products,"  James  Cox,  Columbus,  0. 
governor  of  Ohio. 

3:30  p.  m.— "What  May  Be  Expect 
from  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul 
ture,"  W.  J.  Spillman,  special  representa 
tive  of  David  F.  Houston,  Washington 
D.  C,  secretary  United  States  Depa,: 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

4  p.  m.— "What  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  Should  Do,"  Hatton  W.  Sumners 
Dallas,   Tex.,   member  of  congress. 

4:20  p.  m.—  Business  session. 
MORNING   SESSION,   APRIL  10. 

9:30  a.  m.— "Co-operative  Financ- 
Herbert  Myrick,  Springfield,  Mass.,  pre 
ident  Orange-Judd  Weeklies. 

10  a.  m.— "European  Systems  of  Far 
Credits,"   George   Woodruff,    Joliet,  II 
president   First   National   bank  Joii-t 
AFTERNOON  SESSION,  APRIL  Ml 

1:30  p.  m.— "Improving  Farm  Cre» 
in  America,"  B.  F.  Harris,  Champaig 
111.,  former  president  Illinois  Banker 
association. 

2  p.  m.—  Homer  C.  Price,  Columbus.  C 
dean  of  agriculture,  Ohio  State  unive 
sity. 

2:20  p.  m.— Dr.  C.  J.  Ow«n,  Waehingt< 
D.  C,  managing  director  Southern  Com-' 

mercial  Congress. 
Business  session 


Orchardists  are  making 

Fortunes 

in  Fruit 

in  the  famous  StnU  Clan  Valkr. 
Farms,  dairies,  vineyards,  orchards, 
stock  and  chicken  ranches,  large  and  4 

small.  W  hie  today  for  literature  and  lot  of  places 

EL  D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO. 

742  ftUrket  Street  Sen  Fruea 


Please  mention  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Use  This  SmallLight  Tractor 
and'Self  Lift  Plow  On  Softest  Ground 


Y 


OU  will  not  sink  and  mire  in  soft  soil  with  a 
Hart-Parr  Small  Tractor  and  "Self-Lift"  Plow. 
The  tractor  is  built  mostly  of  Steel,  thus  insur 
ing  greatest  strength,  yet  lightest  weight,  with  no  dead  weight 

to  drag  around  and  waste 
power.  The  Hart-Parr  "Self- 
Lift"  easily  weighs  one-third 
less  than  any  other.  In  com- 
bination, they  form  a  strictly 
One-Man  Outfit,  built  strong 
to  stand  up  under  heavy  plow- 
ing but  so  light  it  stays  on  top 
of  the  ground.  The  wonderful 
wave  form  driver  lugs  also 
prevent  miring  and  do  not 
injuriously  pack  the  soil. 

No  Horses  to  Clean  or  Feed 

The  tractor  will  easily  replace  12  sturdy  horses,  and  do  all  your  work 
better  and  cheaper.  It  has  two  speeds,  is  throttle  governed,  uses  cheapest 
kerosene  at  all  loads,  and  is  oil  cooled.  For  every  kind  of  farm  work — 
plowing,  discing,  seeding,  harrowing,  harvesting,  threshing,  hauling,  shelling 
corn,  husking,  grinding  feed  and  countless  other  jobs,  it  furnishes  the  handiest 
power  imaginable.  The  price  is  within  reach  of  every  farmer  of  modest  means. 

A  "Self-Lift"  That  Beats  Them  All 

Here  are  some  special  features  found  only  in  the  Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift" 
Plow:  Strongest  construction  with  one-third  less  parts  and  one-third  less 
weight  than  other  plows.  Large  clearance — no  chance  for  bottoms  to  clog. 
No  gears  to  clog  or  break.  Three  point  support  over  entire  frame.  Furrow 
wheel  that  keeps  plows  in  the  furrows,  even  though  engine  swings  a  foot  or 
more  to  either  side.  Special  spring  beam  coupler  enables  plows  to  skid 
around  obstructions  and  return  at  once  to  line  of  draft.  Hand  and  "Self-Lift" 
attachments,  each  independent  of  the  other,  Any  individual  bottom  canfbe 
raised  while  plow  is  moving,  without  disturbing  the  adjustment  of  rest  of  plow. 

Write  for  Literature  and  Terms 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  small,  light  weight 
outfit  at  a  price  within  your  reach,  write  today 
for  circulars  describing  t,he  Hart-Parr 
Light  Tractor  and  Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift, " 
and  get  our  attractive  terms. 


Hart-Parr  Company 

254  Lawler  St         CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 


Ai>rll  5,  191.1 


TWENTIETH    CENTUEY  FARMER 
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Kill  the  ROUP  Germ 


WITH 


tamp  out  this  disease  in  your  poultry  yard.    Roup  germs 

ark  in  thedrinking  water.nests.coops.everywherethnycan  find  a  breed, 
ing  place.  Stamp  them  out— use  B-K.  Just  put  a  few  drops  of  B-K 
the  powerful,  non-poisonous,  colorless  germ  destroyer  in  their  drinking 
water.  Sprinkle  the  nests,  floors,  roosts,  coops  with  a  dilution,  of  this 
wonderful  germicide  and  you  will  Knock  the  Roup  Quick.  Try  it  at  our  expense 
B-K  is  not  only  the  best  germicide  but  the 

cheapest  to  buy— the  easiest  to  use.  It  is  ten  tirm-a 
as  enectiveas  clear  carbolic  acid,  yet  it  ie_perfect1y 

safe  to  handle  and  keep  about  the  house.   For  Cholera.  Gapes,  Whits  D'arrhooa.  etc.,  it  h   , 

B-K  does  not  cause  your  hens  to  drink  less  or  slack  up  laying.  Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  BOTTLE— t 
without  cost.   The  result  will  please  you.    Don't  wait— aend  NOW— while  you  can  get  B-K  to  try  FR 

GENERAL  PURIFICATION  Co.,    Bll  Pioneer  Bldg.,  Madison 


Sample  Free 


1U.I.^\ 

M  1 

,  Wis.  | 


98  cents 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  Introduce  our  great  cata- 
logue of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  to  any  address  by 
mail  postpaid  for  Only  98  cents.   Regular  gentlemen's  size,  open  face, 
full  engraved,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  Arabic  or  Roman  dial,  lever  es- 
capement, stem  wind  and  stem  set,  a  marvelously  correct  timekeeper  and 
fully  Guaranteed  for  5  Years.   Send  this  advertisement  to  us  with  your 
name  and  address  and  98  cents  and  watch  will  be  Bent  by  return  mail  post- 
aid.   Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.   Remember,  93  cents  is  posi- 
tively all  you  have  to  pay  for  this  wonderful  watch.  Send  98  cents  today.  Address 

R .  E .  C  H  A  L  Nl  E  R  S  &  C 0 .  538  So.  Dearborn  St.  C  H I C  A  CO 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


The  above  picture  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  type  of  stallion  being 
ered  for  sale  by  Watson,  Wood  Bros.  &  Kelly  Co.  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 
ey  have  a  choice  lot  of  Percherons,  Belgians  and  Shires,  and  are  pricing 
>m  worth  the  money. 


Veterinary  Notes 

hen  treating  cattle  or  other  domestic 
nal.«  '.or  lice,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
as  necessary  to  clean  up  and  disin- 
the  stables  as  to  treat  the  affected 


\t-re  is  an  unnecessary  prejudice 
inst  lumi>y-jaw  cattle.  A  considera- 
lj>-rc'-ntaKe  of  these  cases  are  passed 
government  inspectors  as  fit  for  food 
pot)  Only  the  very  bad  cases,  es- 
ally  those  where  the  disease  affects 
;ral  organs,  or  parts  of  the  body,  are 
rlemned. 

•  *  * 

or  worms  or  other  parasites  living 
in  tbe  stomach  or  intestines,  ap- 
entry  careful  experimental  work  has 
wn  good  results  by  the  use  of  low- 
<]f  tobacco  leaves  sometimes  called 
i>...  ',  trash."  This  should  be  chopped 
fine,  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of 
■lid  kept  constantly  before  the 
ep. 

*  •  * 

he  large  swelling  that  occasionally 
ears  In  front  of  the  knees  of  cattle, 
Ocularly  old  cows.  Is  properly  known 
hygroma.  It  Is  usu-illy  filled  with  a 
tery  or  straw-colored  fluid.  Opening 
t  irgical  operation  Is  not  advisa- 

.  X'  •  i't  by  a  competent  vete  rinarian, 
•a©  aweHlngs  usually  do  no  harm  and 
it  of  the  rases  are  most  wisely  left 
Ml 

•  *  • 

»Ufh  among  the  hogs  may  be  due  to 
y  dusty  quarters.  With  young  hogs 
in  frequently  due  to  minute  thread- 
■  woirrw  In  the  bronchial  tubes.  A 
t.  ha'klng  cough  i»  a  very  common 
iploin  of  hog  cholera.  Hogs  also  have 
common  forms  of  bronchitis  and 
Otnonln,  just  like  other  animals,  and 
With  hogs,  coughs  and  lung 
ublea,  aside  from  cholera,  are  fre- 
rrtty  due  to  sleeping  In  warm  quar 
,  possibly  piled  up,  and  then  going 
,  Into  cold  places  to  feed. 

*  *  * 

nfectlous  abortion  among  cattle  has 
■ome  one  of  the  moat  serious  problem.' 

cattle  owners  so  far  as  Infection* 
eases  are  concerned.  It  Is  well  entl- 
J  to  rank  In  Importance  with  tuber 
oals.  hog  cholera  and  Texas  fever 
ro  new  medical  treatments  have  re- 
fitly  appeared,  elthei  one  of  which 
.y  posrlbly  prove  to  be  of  very  great 
portance.  Oiv  abortion  Is  used  like 
lerculln,  as  a  diagnostic,  and  the  other 
a  vaccine,  which,  It  is  hoped,  will  Im 
inlze  heifers  against  the  Infection 
tere  Is  not  sufficient   reliable  Iriformn 


tion  available,  as  yet,  upon  which  to 
justify  any  definite  statement.  Breeders 
should  keep  these  things  in  mind  and 
watch  for  future  development. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM  SSSbsST. 

SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares,  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.    My  prices  will  suit  you.    Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 

HENRY  BECK,      -  LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


JACKS,  STALLIONS  AND  MARES. 

I  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  Imported  and  American  bred  Percheron  and  Belgian  stal- 
lions and  mares  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Prices  lower  than  other  importers  on 
accourt  of  selling'  a  large  number  of  jacks  as  well  as  stallions  and  mares.  I  want 
to  sell  100  jacks  and  stallions  within  next  30  days.  Special  bargains  during  that 
time.    Come  and  see  me  before  buying.  W.  L.  DeCLOW,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Ringworm  in  Calves 

This  is  a  skin  disease  that  appears 
most  frequently  during  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring.  Its  presence  is  shown 
by  the  appea-wwice  of  scabby  areas  that 
vary  from  half  the  size  of  a  penny  to 
that  of  a  dollar,  and  even  larger.  The 
hair  falls  out  and  the  surface  of  the 
scabby  area  is  covered  with  a  fine  white 
scurf.  It  shows  oftenest  about  the 
calves'  heads  and  necks,  but  may  also 
appear  on  any  part  of  the  body. 

Ringworm  is  caused  by  a  small  para- 
site that  burrows  in  the  skin.  Its  con- 
tagious nature  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  diseased  animals  spread 
it  by  rubbing  against  others  that  are 
healthy.  The  fact  that  heads  and  necks 
come  in  frequent  and  close  contact  while 
the  calves  are  pushing  and  crowding 
about  the  mangel's  explains  why  the  dis 
ease  appears  oftenest  on   these  parts. 

Treatment  Is  simple  and  effective,  re- 
quiring but  a  short  time  for  complete 
cure  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Tincture  of 
iodine  applied  to  the  scabs  with  a  suita- 
ble brush  or  swab  several  times,  at  in- 
tervals of  several  days,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. When  the  disease  encircles  the 
eyes,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  get- 
ting the  medicine  Into  them.  — Dr.  C.  C. 
Llpp,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Live  Stock  Notes 

Doraey  St  Son's  Chester  Whites 

J.  W.  Dorse?  &  Sons  of  Perry,  III., 
write  under  date  of  March  -I  that  they 
have  eighty-five  spring  pigs.  Sales  have 
been  especially  good  with  them  during 
the  last  season  and  the  future  outlook 
is  very  bright. 

Percheron,  Belgian,  Shire  stallions 

Watson.  Wood  Itros.  &  Kelley  Com- 
pany of  Lincoln,  Nel>..  still  have  a  choice 
lot  of  Percheron,  Uelgian  and  Shire  stal- 
lions for  sale.  They  aie  big,  smooth, 
heavy-boned,  draft)  fellows,  the  ton 
kind,  with  plenty  of  style  anil  action 
The  i,.  st  evidence  of  the  class  of  horses 

this  firm  hcIIh  and  the  treatment  they 
accord  their  patrons  Is  best  evidenced 
by  the  miiliv  old  customers  who  come 
pack  and  buy  from  them  again  from 
vear  t.>  year.  Write  them  for  further 
particulars,    mentioning    this  paper. 

Pereharoa  Btallioni 

PsrtiSi  contemplating  tin-  purchase 
of  a    Pec  her. ,n   stallion   will   do   well  to 

write  to  Fred  Chandler  <•(  Charlton,  la.. 

R  V  I).  7.  These  stallions  aie  bOmi  • 
i;r«>wn  consequently  tie. roughly  aecll- 
mntcd.   and   are  „t   the   big.    be ,  v -boned. 

drafty    type,   Write  Mr.  Chandler  for 

further      Information.      mentioning      I  he 

Twentieth  Century  Parmer, 


PERCHERONS 

8  home-grown  stallions.  The  big 
type,  2  to  5  years  old.  ready  for 
heavy  service.  Bargains.  Al=o 
weanlings  and  yearlings.  Just  east 
of  Omaha.  Fred  Chandler,  R.  7, 
Chariton,  la. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


SALE  OF  H0LSTEINS 


Juit  being  bred  to  a  sen  of  a  24-pound  dam. 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holstelns. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 
in  good  condition: 

50    yearling  heirera  

50    lV^-year-old  heifers 

100  2   to   2H-year-old   heifers  i  Brei  t0  »  hleh-class  regtatered  bull,   to  freshen 

100  2%    to   3-year-old    heifers  f         Irom  September  1  to  December  31.  1912. 

250  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  springing  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  in  calf 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  rang  ing  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
ed females.     Write  me  regarding  your  wants.     James  Dorsey,  Dept.   C.  Gilberts,   Kane  Co.,  111. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.     They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.     Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
dr.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Web. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


I  have  started  mors  toreadors  on  the  rond  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  1  ivinir.  I  have  tlia  lamest  and  tru- 
est herd  in  the  U.H.  Kvery  one  an  early  •voloper, 
rond  j  for  the  market  at  six  months  old»  I  want  to 
i»lace  one  lios  In  each  community  to  nnrert  lHo  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  |)lnn,"How  to  Miike  Money  from 
IIofCH."  G.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFD79  Portland,  MUh. 


Purebred  Registered 
Tf-    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


The  Greatest  Dairy  Breed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holstein-Frlesian  Assn.,   Box   179,  Uattleboro. 


Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

herd  oi  4«r«vytl  contains  some  of  the  most  noted 
animals  of  the  breed  and  hus  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Register  of  Merit  cows  of  any  hard  hi  the 
west.  Some  choice  young  stork  for  snle.  Ad- 
dress. H.  C.   TOUNQ,  Lincoln,  Kfcb. 


CALVES 


Raise  Them   Without  Milk 

iii  MnetaM  Co'.'.'o«is.  Nek 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 


All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 


The  Twentieth  Century 

Farmer  

Breeder's  Gazette  (         -■     o  f\ 

Woman's  World-   -    -   )    M>  1  *° w 
Subscribe  Now 

Address— The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Investment  Comparison 

An  income  of  $3,000  per  year  and  the 
family  keep  from  a  160-acre  farm,  and 
what  may  be  done  to  realize  it,  was  the 
subje  ct  of  a  conversation  with  the  most 
eminent  farmer  expert  of  the  state.  He 
said,  "I  would  raise  on  this  farm 
twenty-five  acres  of  alfalfa,  forty  acres 
of  corn,  twenty-five  acres  of  wheat,  fif 
te<  a  acres  of  oats,  twenty  acres  of 
meadow  and  thirty  acres  of  pasture 
leaving  five  acres  for  buildings,  orchard 
garden,  etc.  I  would  have  stock  enough 
to  consume  all  I  raised,  so  that  my 
products  would  go  to  the  market  in  a 
concentrated  form,  costing  less  freight. 
Besides,  I  should  rotate  my  crops  so  as 
to  keep  up  fertility."  That  such  a  result 
may  be  attained  on  a  good  quarter-sec- 
tion of  Nebraska  or  Iowa  land  must  be 
admitted  by  any  who  will  thoroughly 
((insider  conditions. 

It  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  such  a  farm 
is  worth  per  acre,  measured  by  its  pro- 
duction in  dollars.  Any  property  that 
will  yield  an  income  of  $3,000  per  year  is 
worth  at  6  per  cent  $50,000,  which  would 
make  this  farm  worth  over  $300  per  acre. 
You  can  buy  farms  in  central  western 
Minnesota  at  from  $65  to  $80  per  acre 
equally  as  good,  and  better  situated  be- 
cause nearer  to  the  great  primary  mar- 
kets, with  every  modern  convenience. 
If  the  earning  power  of  the  farmer  is 
over  fi  per  cent,  then  the  earning  power 
of  the  latter  is  evidently  over  five  times 
as  great,  or  30  per  cent.  Here's  a  prob- 
lem for  the  money-making  farmer. 


HUE,     IVt  A  R,K.  EsT  PLACEL 


Paper  Pulp  from  Weeds 

Francis  Laird  Stewart,  a  widely  known 
chemist  and  geologist,  who  has  his  lab- 
oratory at  Murrysville,  a  village  just 
over  the  Allegheny  county  line,  is  having 
patented  through  the  legal  firm  of  Lyon 
&  Hunter  a  new  process  of  making  pulp 
which  is  vouched  for  by  eastern  experts 
in  paper  manufacture  as  being  no  in- 
ventor's illusive  vision,  but  really  an  ac- 
complished fact  Mr.  Stewart  was  grad- 
uated at  the  old  Jefferson  academy  at 
("annonsburg  and  was  for  years  the  en- 
gineer-geologist for  the  parent  companies 
of  the  Philadelphia  company,  when  Mur- 
raysville  was  the  hamlet  whence  natural 
gas  was  first  pumped  to  Pittsburgh.  He 
was  for  years  employed  in  tracing  anti- 
clinals  or  upheavals  in  the  vernacular. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  exploitation  of 
the  patents  which  are  being  taken  out 
abroad  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
will  revolutionize  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  remove  all  necessity  for  wran- 
gling over  wood  pulp  export  restriction 
by  Canada,  or  over  paper  trusts  and  be- 
sides will  admirably  serve  to  abolish 
waste,  and  thus  become  a  part  of  the 
conservation  movement,  and  as  a  prime 
attraction  cheapen  the  price  of  the  es- 
sential material  in  newspaper  and  book 
printing,   while  raising  the  grade. 

Mr.  Stewart  affirms  that  he  has  found 
a  process  by  which  from  plants  never 
used  before  and  naturally  found  in  such 
abundance  and  in  such  favorable  loca- 
tions as  to  make  them  immediately 
available  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  pulp 
can  be  made  of  the  purest  and  highest 
quality  the  same  as  from  linen  and 
cotton  rags,  without  the  least  difficulty. 
In  a  brochure  Mr.  Stewart  has  prepared, 
he  incorporates  a  plate  snowing  a  re- 
production under  the  microscope  (the 
object  being  magnified  140  times)  of  a 
sample  of  composite  pulp  made  at  one 
operation  by  the  new  process  from  102 
typical  species  of  plants  and  plant  waste, 
the  mixed  pulp  consisting  wholly  of  the 
ultimate  fibers  and  cellulose  tissue.  A 
list  of  the  plants  used  in  this  conglom- 
erate is  added,  and  among  the  names  are 
those  of  the  best  known  of  common 
weeds,  besides  hays,  vegetable,  flowering 
and  all  manners  of  plant  prowth. 

He  argues  that  the  exhaustion  of  the 
forests  removes  wood  pulp  as  a  material 
This  was  first  utilized  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  when  mixed  with  a  proportion 
of  sulphite  for  newspapers  and  low- 
grade  papers.  He  finds  in  the  saw  grass 
of  the  Florida  Everglades  the  palmetto 
undergrowth,  the  reeds  and  rushes  of 
the  Dismal  swamp,  the  cactus  and 
maguay  of  Arizona,  the  wild  rice  of  the 
northwestern  lakes  and  in  the  reed  tane 
in  Arkansas  an  inexhaustible  growth  to 
be   converted    into   high   and   low  grade 


W  FOBS.    T  MI  IE*  M^JWJE^M  ATtflD)  SIBIULlEfllB. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  OPERATE  AND 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  vulcan- 
izers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak- 
ing, moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Free 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  O 
St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SHORTHAND  —  UNIGRAPH  IS 
quickly  learned,  rapid  and  readable; 
excels  all  others;  pays  best;  beginner's 
booklet,  10c.    Unigraph  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  Sub- 
scriptions for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SALESMEN— FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady 
workers;  complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Company,  Box  H-34, 
Danville,  Va. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


PENCE  POSTS 


IDAHO  RED  CEDAR  SPLIT  POSTS 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  4%c  to 
9e  each  here.  Delivered  prices  carlots  on 
application,  shipped  subject  to  approval 
before  payment.  A.  R.  Derr,  Secretary 
Farmers'   Local,   Clarkfork,  Idaho. 


HEDGE  POSTS,  ANY  SIZE,  CAR- 
load  lots.    Clarence  Allen,  Dawson,  Neb. 


fTRFP"  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
*  interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 

mento Valley— the  richegt  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  tor  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  f%  a  w  IIP /"AD  Ml  A 
tion,     Sacramento,  KJKXHIA 


pulp  by  his  process.  Some  of  the  in- 
gredients in  his  conglomerate  pictures 
were  reeds  from  the  far-famed  mosquito 
swamps  around  Hackensack,  N.  J.— 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 


Thrift  by  Parcel  Post 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Housewive's  league,  with  head- 
quarters at  No.  1  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  city,  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  in 
bringing  to  the  minds  of  women  the  in- 
terest and  importance  of  household 
financing. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Heath's  proposal  for  util- 
izing, in  the  interest  of  the  housekeeper 
whose  allowance  is  limited,  the  new  par- 
cel post  law. 

Under  the  new  law,  parcels  not  exceed- 
ing eleven  pounds  in  weight  will  be  car- 
ried within  a  restricted  city  zone  for  15 
cents  and  within  a  fifty  mile  zone  for  35 
cents.  Mrs.  Heath  proposes  direct  dealing 
by  parcel  post  between  the  farmer  and 
the  housekeeper  through  the  agency  of 
a  registration  bureau. 

The  city  housewife,  under  Mrs.  Heath's 
plan,  will  go  to  the  bureau  and  establish 
her  credit  in  much  the  way  the  business 
men  satisfies  his  bank  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble. In  the  same  way  the  farmer  or  mar- 
ket gardner  or  chicken  raiser  registers. 
When  that  has  been  done  any  registered 
housewife  may  write  to  any  registered 
farmer  to  send  her  directly  by  parcel 
post  whatever  vegetables,  eggs,  cream  or 
other  produce  she  wishes.  They  will  be 
sent  promptly.  A  perfectly  practical  plan. 

As  an  extension  to  Mrs.  Heath's  plan  I 
suggest  to  the  housewives  who  can  use 
the  parcel  post  that  they  start  a  savings 
fund  to  be  made  up  of  the  differences  be- 
tween what  they  pay  for  things  under 
this  plan  and  w-hat  they  would  have  to 
pay  in  the  ordinary  neighborhood  mar- 
kets.—Chicago  News.  / 


POULTRY 


Anconas 

ANCONAS,  THE  MODERN  EGG  MA- 
chines;  baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Write  for  mating  list.  E.  A.  Doty,  Ris- 
ing City,  Neb. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  BUTTER 
wanted,  highest  market  price;  egg  cases 
furnished  free.    Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 


LIVE  STOCK 


4  HIGH-GRADE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS, 
8  months  old.  Bargain.  Peter  Brehm, 
Harvard,  Neb. 


TYPEWRITERS 


OLIVER  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER 
for  sale  cheap;  sent  on  trial.  Charley 
Rickart,  Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


$15  CASH  WITH  ORDER  BUYS  REM- 
ington  or  Smith  Premier,  guaranteed  one 
year.  Central  Typewriter  Exchange,  1609 
Farnam  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA  SEED,  NEBRASKA- 
grown,  for  sale  by  S.  Hunziker,  Sutton, 
Neb. 


SEEDS— ALFALFA,  $6;  TIMOTHY, 
blue  grass  and  cane,  $2;  sweet  clover,  $9. 
Farms  for  sale  and  rent  on  crop  pay- 
ments.  J.  Mulhall,  Soo  City,  la. 


DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  $4 
per  1,000.  50c  per  100,  prepaid  anywhere. 
W.  C.  Hebdon,   Blair,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN— SILVER  MINE,  LEGAL 
Tender,  Boone  Co.,  White,  $2  per  bushel. 
John  Hagglund,  Essex,  la. 


DOGS 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  WITH  SIZE, 
grip  and  beauty.  Clarence  Allen,  Daw- 
son, Neb. 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 

The  Province  of  I  has  several 

ManitobatedHoDie8: 

trlcts  that  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  of 
excellent  agricultural  land  TREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

this  Province  has  no  superior 
and  In  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 

century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail- 
ways Convenient;  Soil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  also  in  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 
For  Further  Particulars,  addresi 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada, 


GETj 


•Square  Deal 


.PRICES 


Before  You  Buy  Fencing 

get  Square  Deal  prices  on  the  simplest ,k 
strongest,  safest  fence  made.  The  Square  Deal| 
Lock  double  grips  the  one  piece  stay  wires  and  the 
strand  wires  so  they  can '  t  possibly  slip. 
SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 
stays  tight  and  trim  the  year  'round.  The 
one-piece  stay  wires  prevent  sagging, 
bagging  and  buckling.  Send  today  for 
catalog,  price  list,  and  get  a  high-grade, 
'  four-section  folding  2  ft.  rule,  all  Free. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
lfijO  Industrial  St.      Peoria,  III. 


SEED  CORN 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  St.  Charles  White,  Bloody 
Butcher  and  University  No.  3  (90-day).  I  GROW 
and  SELECT  my  own  seed.  Write  today  for  my 
illustrated  catalog. 

FRANTC  J.  BIST,  Humboldt,  Nebraska. 


POULTRY 


Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  E<;< 
Mrs.  Derrick,  Battle  Creek,  Neb. 


300  YET   TO   GO-PURE   WHITE  1 
dian  Runner  Ducks.   Prize  winner*  r 
price.   White  egg  strain.   Buy  now'  w 
me.   Mart    Rahn,   Clarinda,  Iowa. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS    $4  Vt 
13  eg-g-s;     Fawn  and   White,    $2  sitiii 
day-old  chicks,  8c  each.   Golden  Rul, 
cuabtor  Co.,  Middletown,  Ind.  Catalog 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES  Ft 
sale.    George  Go  wen.   North  Loup,  Jj. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  EGG.* 
per  11.   R.   E.   Thompson,  Normal,  > 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCK  EGGS 
per  12;  Buff  Orpington  duck  eggs,  B 'i 
12;  White  Wyandotte  eggs,  $3  per 
Partridge  Rock  eggs,  $3  per  16;  Silv 
Campine  eggs,  $5  per  15.  Send  for  m; 
ing  list— it's  free.  Mart  Rahn,  Rout* ' 
Clarinda,  la. 


Hamburgs 

STLVER-SPANGLED  HAMBO  B 
eggs— 15  for  $1.  $4  per  100.   Charles  Va 

&   Son,   Hubbard,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

ROSE   COMB   BROWN  LEGHORN: 
Pure,   strong,   good   layers;  15  eggs 
100,  $4.    Mrs.  E.  Fauquet.  Wahoo,  Nth 


S.  C.   W.   LEGHORN  EGGS,  $5.  BI| 

Nelson,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHOl. 
eggs,  $5  per  100;  safe  delivery  guaranty 
Walter   Hogue,   Fairfield,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHOl 
eggs,  $1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  An 
Nelson,  Route  3,  Genoa,  Neb. 


15  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS, 
Henry    Johnson,    Loomis,  Neb. 


Langshans 

EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBOX  STRA 
Black  Langshans,  won  12  firsts,  10  v 
onds,  2  6ilver  cups.  J.  T.  Nelson,  Nor 
Loup,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  F<. 
hatching.  C.  C.  Cunningham,  Kennai 
Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGG  CIRCTLA 
Jake  Hetrick,   Wahoo.  Neb. 


BIG,  GREENISH,  GLOSSY  BLV 
Langshan— black  eyes,  scored  92  to  I 
cockerels,  $2.50  and  $5;  eggs,  IS  sen 
guaranteed.    H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  la 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHOH> 
exhibition  and  laying  strains.  Circul 
free;  range  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Jo 
Holzhey,    Bendena,  Kan. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS;  EGG 
$3.50  per  100;  Young's  strain  White  Indi 
Runner  ducks.  George  L.  Darling,  R'  i 

2,  Doniphan,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

BUFF  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY  FC 
ten  years;  eggs  In  season.  Mrs.  Peni 
Valleyview  Farm,   Sargent.  Neb. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  -for- 
mation 3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  it. 


(Vsl 

J_L^li  \ 


A- MAGAZINE- FOR  THE- MEN -AND WOMENOFTHE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  April  12,  1913 


LIBRARY  .  nAA 

of  the     Number  644 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
»4  APJTI3 


By  Mail  to  Any  Address  for  1 2  Cents  Per  Copy 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Nice 

Willie's  Mamma — Is  James  a  nice 
boy  for  you  to  play  marbles  with? 

Willie — Sure.  I  can  beat  him 
every  time. — Lippincott's. 

Sassy 

Lady — Why,  you  naughty  boy,  I 
never  heard  such  language  since  the 
day  I  was  born. 

Small  Boy — Yes,  mum;  I  s'pose 
dere  wuz  a  good  deal  of  cussin'  the 
day  yu  wuz  born. — Tit-Bits. 

A  Substitute  for  Education 
"Edgar,"  said  the  teacher,  "your 
writing  is  somewhat  awful.     See  if 
you  can't   do  a  little    better  next 
time." 

"Oh,  I  don't  have  to  learn  to 
write,"  replied  the  little  fellow. 
"Papa  is  going  to  buy  me  a  type- 
writer." 

As  slie^Saw  It 

A  child  of  2  years,  with  bright 
eyes  and  a  roguish  mind,  began  sud- 
denly to  giggle  in  church  one  Sun- 
day morning.  Noticing  the  child 
watching  the  back  of  a  nodding  dea- 
con's head,  the  mother  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  such  merriment. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  laughed  the  child, 
"dat  man's,  head  is  peekin'  out  at  me 
through  a  hole  in  his  hair." 

The  Real  Wonder 

Ernest  Thompson-Seton  said,  "I 
asked  a  little  boy  in  one  of  my 
camps  to  tell  me  something  wonder- 
ful about  birds. 

"  'Why,'  said  the  little  boy,  'how 
they  come  out  of  the  eggs,  that's 
wonderful.' 

"  'Now,'  I  went  on,  'tell  me  some- 
thing about  them  more  wonderful 
still.' 

"  Why,'  he  answered,  'it's  more 
wonderful  how  they  ever  got  inside 
the  eggs.'  " 

According  to  the  Word 
Dorothy  had  heard  her  mother 
talking  of  Lent  and  frequently  noted 
the  word  fast,  but  it  conveyed  an  en- 
tirely different  meaning  to  her  from 
that  in  which  it  was  used.  Dor- 
othy's mother  observed  Lent  by  fast- 
ing, but  evidently  her  daughter  had 
not  come  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  On  Ash  Wednesday 
morning  she  was  doing  a  little  wash- 
ing and  ironing  for  her  doll  and  was 
going  about  it  in  such  a  hurry  that 
her  mother  inquired  the  reason. 

"Well,  mother,"  she  replied,  "isn't 
this  the  day  you  have  to  do- every- 
thing fast?" 

The  Boy  Knew 

A  little  boy  was  taken  down  to 
the  dog  show  at  the  Central  armory 
the  other  night.  He  almost  went 
wild  with  delight  over  the  exhibits. 
He  begged  his  father  to  buy  him 
the  prize-winning  Russian  wolf- 
hound, and  he  explained  in  a  loud 
whisper  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
pocket  the  Mexican  hairless  pet  and 
take  it  home  to  mother.  He  liked 
almost  all  the  dogs — in  fact,  he 
scorned  only  one  exhibit,  and  that 
was  the  little  cage  of  dachshunds. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  one  of 
these?"  asked  his  father,  trying  to 
change  the  subject. 

"Naw!  I  kin  make  one  o'  them 
with  four  toothpicks  and  a  cucum- 
ber." 
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Increasing  Irrigation  Possibilities 

N  THE  next  issue  of  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  we 
will  print  an  article  on  "The  Use  of  Irrigation  Wells 
in  the  Plains  States." 

There  are  few  portions  of  Hie  United  StateB  where 
Irrigation  would  not  rome  in  handy  at  some  season  of 
We  insure  our  lives,  our  homes,  and  even  tin;  lives  of 
Why  not  insure  the  life  of  our  crop,  or,  rather,  assure 
it?  If  Irrigation  Is  not  a  benefit,  would  irrigated  hind  remain 
at  Its  present  high  figure?  Now  that  inventive  Kenltm  has  per- 
fected the  internal  combustion  engine  and  the  centrifugal  pump, 
thus  vasfh  increasing  the  irritable  ana.  It  lieln>n\cM  .•very  man 
to  see  whether  or  not  he  can  Irrigate  his  land  from  wella.  If  he  Is 
not  on  a  gravity  project. 

Former  President  Roosevelt  once  an  Id  that  "Even  five  acres 
in  |  good  irrigation  district  are  enough  to  support  a  family." 
The  pump  will  keep  the  "lessening  land  problem"  at  hay  for  many 
years  ret 


the  year, 
our  stock. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Inconsiderate 

"If  you  don't  stop  nagging  me, 
Emily,  I  shall  shoot  myself  this  very 
minute." 

"Yes,  that's  just  like  you,  when 
you  know  how  nervous  I  am  when 
I  hear  a  shot." 

More  Suitable 

At  the  Devon  Horse  Show  a  mot  of 
Miss  Eleanora  Sears'  was  retailed.  A 
very  stout  young  woman,  the  story 
ran,  asked  Miss  Sears'  advice  about 
her  costume  for  a  fancy  dress  ball. 

"I  think  of  going  as  Helen  of 
Troy,"  she  ended.  "Do  you  think  it 
would  suit  me?" 

Miss  Sears,  surveying  the  young 
woman's  swelling  contours,  with  a 
faint  smile,  answered: 

"Helen  of  Troy — or,  perhaps,  don't 
you  think,  Helen  of  Avoirdupois 
would  be  better?" 

Two  of  a  Kind 

Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt,  while 
driving  his  coach  from  London  to 
Brighton  one  beautiful  June  morn- 
ing, talked  to  a  compatriot  about  the 
New  York  Horse  Show. 

"I  remember  a  country  fair  at 
Newark,"  he  said,  "where  the  judges' 
decisions  were  not  so  uniformly  un- 
challenged as  they  are  at  our  Horse 
Show. 

"Once  an  old  farmer,  hearing  a 
decision  uncomplimentary  to  his 
favorite  cow,  rushed  into  the  ring, 
waving  his  arms  furiously,  and  at- 
tacked the  judges. 

"  'Why  ain't  my  cow  first?  Why 
ain't  my  cow  first?'  he  shouted. 
What  are  her  faults,  I'd  like  to 
know?' 

"One  of  the  judges,  approaching 
the  abusive  contestant,  answered 
drily: 

"  'Her  faults,  my  man,  are  some- 
what akin  to  your  own.  She  lacks 
good  breeding.'  " 

Heavy  Feeders 

One  of  the  country-week  associa- 
tions of  Duluth  was  entertaining  a. 
pale  host  of  slum  children  with  an 
open-air  luncheon,  and,  as  the  ur- 
chins devoured  ham  sandwiches  and 
cake  and  pie  on  a  wind-swrept  knoll 
in  the  shade  of  an  oak,  Jerome  S. 
McWade,  the  millionaire  sociologist, 
addressed  them. 

"Children,"  he  said,  "don't  be 
like  some  little  ones  we  entertained 
hero  last  year.  They  were  awful 
eaters.  I  saw  a  young  lady  last 
year  offer  a  boy  a  piece  of  choco- 
late cake.  He  looked  at  it  doubt- 
fully, then  lie  rubbed  his  stomal 
and  rose. 

"'I  guess  I  can  get  away  with  it. 
all  right.'  he  said,  'If  I  stand  up." 

"Another  very  little  boy,  at  the 
end  of  the  repast,  held  out  his  arms 
to  his  mother  and  said: 

"'Carry  me  home,  ma,  but  don't 
bend  ine." 

"I  panned  beside  a  third  youngster 
who  was  scowling  as  he  wiped  his 
hand*  and  face  on  the  tablecloth. 

"  'Well,  son,'  I  said,  'have  you  hail 
A  good  feed?' 

"  'No,'  he  growled:  and,  giving  Ills 
stomach  three  or  four  pals,  he 
added 

'  It  don 'I  hurt  a  bit.'  " 

t  a » 


Cream  Production  in  the  Missouri  Valley 

II— Conditions  Indispensable  to    Success  of  the  Small  Creamery 


HE  peculiar  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  that  now  prevail 
throughout  the  Missouri  valley 
territory  are  working  toward  a 
change  in  industrial  methods.  It 
hegins  to  look  as  though  big  busi- 
ness, when  it  becomes  too  big, 
would  be  forced  to  divide  itself  into  small  busi- 
nesses, so  that,  by  the  elimination  of  enormous 
overhead  expense,  it  may  be  made  to  conform 
more  nearly  to  the  demands  of  economic  law. 
Just  at  present  the  butter-making  industry 
throughout  this  territory  seems  to  be  approach- 
ing this  condition,  perhaps  more  closely  than 
other  forms  of  industry,  and,  accordingly,  much 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  establishment  of 
small  creameries,  whether  proprietary  or  co- 
operative. Activity  is  stimulated,  perhaps  over- 
stimulated,  by  zealous  enthusiasts  for  co-opera- 
tion, and  especially  by  those  to  whom  the  word 
"centralizer"  serves  the  purpose  that  a  red  flag 
does  when  flaunted  in  the  face  of  a  bull. 

Under  these  circumstances,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  its 
readers,  carefully,  candidly  and  impartially,  to 
set  forth  the  conditions  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  a  small  creamery.  It  earnestly  com- 
mends to  the  attention  of  its  readers,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  of  its  readers  who  are  thinking 
of  establishing  a  small  creamery,  what  it  has 
to  say  upon  this  subject  In  order  that  they  may 
be  fully  informed  in  the  premises,  and  be  pro- 
tected against  possible  loss  through  the  over- 
persuasioa  of  unscrupulous  promoters. 

Two  Conditions  that  Must  Be  Met 
In  general,  there  are  two  general  conditions 
that  must  be  met  in  any  locality  where  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  small  creamery,  if  the 
venture  is  to  be  profitable.  In  the  first  place, 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  manufacture;  that  is,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  cream  to  be  made  into  butter.  In  the 
second  place,  there  must  be  careful,  economic, 
expert  management  of  the  manufacturing  en- 
ter priae. 

It  Is  estimated  by  fair-minded  men  in  the 
best  position  to  know  whereof  they  speak  that 
throughout  this  territory,  In  order  to  make 
a  small  creamery  successful,  there  must  be 
sufficient  cream  produced  within  a  radius  of 
nine  or  ten  miles  to  make  100,000  pounds  of 
batter  a  year.  Since  there  Is  a  theoretical  over- 
run of  25  per  cent,  in  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter— that  is,  since  eighty  pounds  of  butter-fat 
will  produce  100  pounds  of  butter,  this  amount 
of  butter  production  would  require  80,000 
pounds  of  butter-fat.  It  Is  estimated,  and  thin 
It  only  an  estimate,  since  under  the  circum- 
stances it.  is  Impossible  to  arrive  at  exact  con- 
clusions, that  the  average  cow  throughout  the 
Missouri  valley  territory  produces  only  135 
pounds  of  bntter-fat  per  year.  Hut  suppose, 
In  order  not  to  fall  below  the  actual  facta,  the 
average  production  per  cow  of  butter-fat  In  thin 
territory  be  placed  at  150  pounds.  Then  M 
would  require  533.3     cows    to    produce  this 


amount  of  butter-fat  in  one  year.  But  150 
pounds  of  butter-fat  per  year  exceeds  the  esti- 
mate placed  upon  production,  not  by  creamery 
men,  but  by  our  agricultural  colleges.  So,  then, 
in  order  to  be  perfectly  safe,  the  number  of 
cows  necessary  for  the  success  of  a  small  cream- 
ery should  not  be  placed  below  600. 

This  is  true,  and  may  be  relied  upon  when 
applied  to  the  territory  of  the  Missouri  valley 
under  conditions  as  they  exist  here.  These  con- 
ditions take  into  account  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions, the  degree  of  development  of  the  cream- 
producing  industry,  the  quality  of  the  cream- 
producing  animals  and  their  capacity  for  pro- 
duction. 

Will  Regard  Demand  Too  Large 

People  from  the  dairy  states,  because  they 
live  under  conditions  so  entirely  different,  will 
regard  this  demand  of  600  cows  for  the  small 
creamery  as  altogether  too  large.  It  would  be 
too  large  were  the  conditions  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  and  with  which  they  are  acquainted 
prevalent  here.  In  lower  Ontario,  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  grass  for  summer  and  suc- 
culent forage  for  winter,  and  where  the  average 
production  of  dairy  cows  is  double  what  it  is 
here,  the  small  creamery  can  be  successful  on 
half  the  number  of  cows.    In  certain  districts 


GFory  of  the  Farmer 

THE  glory  of  the  farmer  is  that 
in  the  division  of  labors  it  is 
his  part  to  create.     All  trade 
rests  at  last  upon  his  primitive  ac- 
tivity. 

He  stands  close  to  nature;  he  ob- 
tains from  the  earth  the  bread  and 
the  meat.  The  food  which  was  not 
he  causes  to  be. 

The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man, 
and  all  historic  nobility  rests  on 
possession  and  use  of  land. 

Men  do  not  like  hard  work,  but 
every  man  has  an  exceptional  re- 
spect for  tillage  and  a  feeling  that 
this  is  the  original  calling  of  his 
race,  that  he  himself  is  only  excused 
from  it  by  some  circumstances  which 
made  him  delegate  It  for  a  time  to 
ot  hers. 

If  ho  have  not  some  skill  which 
recommends  him  to  the  farmer,  some 
product  for  which  the  farmpr  will 
give  him  corn,  he  must,  himself  re- 
turn Into  his  due  place  among  the 
planters 

Anil  the  profession  has  in  all  eyes 
Its  ancient  charm  as  standing  near- 
est to  flod,  the  first,  cause. 

KAM'II  WALDO  KMKRSOM. 


of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  in  which  the  dairy 
industry  is  the  principal  industry,  and  where 
dairy  cows  have  been  improved  and  rendered 
capable  of  higher  production,  a  much  less  num- 
ber of  cows  than  this  would  suffice  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  in  the  Missouri  valley,  with  its  cows 
such  as  they  are,  with  65  per  cent  of  the  cows 
not  paying  the  cost  of  their  keep,  it  would  be 
business  suicide  to  undertake  to  operate  a  small 
creamery  with  less  than  600  cows. 

These  600  cows  must  be  located  within  easy 
hauling  distance — that  is,  within  nine  or  ten 
miles  of  the  creamery,  so  that  cream  may  be 
delivered  in  good  condition.  The  quality  of 
the  butter  made  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  cream  delivered  at  the  creamery.  The  price 
to  be  received  for  the  butter  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  butter.  The  American  people 
are  ready  to  pay  the  quality  price  for  quality. 
What  they  object  to  is  being  obliged  to  pay  the 
quality  price  without  getting  the  quality.  M 
the  creamery  is  to  receive  the  highest  possible 
price  for  its  butter  product,  the  cream  delivered 
at  the  creamery  must  be  in  first-class  condition. 
The  average  small  creamery  will  have  to  depend 
for  its  profit  upon  the  quality  of  its  product. 
There  have  been  small  creameries  in  the  Mis- 
souri valley  that  had  cream  enough  to  enable 
them  to  produce  a  profit,  but  which  failed  solely 
because  they  produced  a  poor  quality  of  butter, 
which  could  not  demand  in  the  market  a  re- 
munerative price.  It  follows  from  this  that 
there  must  be  cows  enough  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary amount,  as  has  been  set  forth,  but  it  must, 
be  produced  and  delivered  at  the  creamery  in 
such  condition  as  to  enable  the  creamery  to 
produce  a  first-class  quality  in  its  product. 

Must  Take  Proper  Care  of  Cream 
This  means,  in  addition,  that  the  farmer 
producing  cream  for  the  small  factory  must  take 
proper  care  of  his  cream.  The  centralizers 
hitherto  have  offered  the  cream  producer  no 
incentive  for  doing  this.  They  have  paid,  and 
still  pay,  the  same  price  for  what  is  technically 
known  as  "rotten"  cream  that  they  pay  for  first, 
quality  cream.  The  patron  of  the  small  cream- 
ery will  have  to  depend  on  the  quality  of  his 
product  for  his  profit.  Accordingly,  It  will 
stand  him  in  hand  to  take  proper  care  of  that 
product  so  that.  It  may  be  delivered  at  the 
creamery  in  first-class  condition. 

It  will  also  stand  him  In  hand  to  Improve 
his  herd  by  eliminating  (lie  animals  that  do  not 
produce  a  profit,  and  hy  Increasing,  through 
proper  breeding  and  care,  the  amount  of  pro 
ductlon.  When  these  thine  ^  are  ,|<ine  through- 
out, any  community  It  may  he  made  possible  for 
a  small  creamery  to  ho  profitable  with  the 
product  of  less  than  600  cows.  Hut  with  con- 
ditions as  they  are  throughout  this  territory  nn 
attempt  to  succeed  with  lesH  than  that  number 
would  probably  result  In  failure 

In  a  succeeding  article  this  matter  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  supply  of  raw  material  for 
the  small  creamery  will  be  further  considered. 
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Picking  and  Marketing  the  Strawberry  Crop 

To  Pick  a  Belated  Crop  of  Thirteen  Millions  of  Quarts  Requires  Co-Operation  and  System 


O  PICK  a  belated  crop  of  13,000,000 

T quarts  of  strawberries  from  one 
small  district  and  market  them  at 
a  profit  in  competition  with  large 
yields  from  beds  scattered  over 
several  states  requires  co-opera- 
tion and  system  on  the  part  of  the 
growers,  but  that  was  done  last  year  by  the 
Ozark  Fruit  Growers'  association.  About  10,- 
000.000  quarts  of  the  berries  had  to  be  handled 
in  two  weeks. 

The  association  is  an  affiliated  organization 
of  thirty-two  organizations  and  of  405  individ- 
ual stockholders,  the  object  of  which  is  to  se- 
cure the  advantages  of  co-operative  marketing 
of  fruit  of  all  kinds  and  the  purchase  of  fertil- 
izer, crate  and  basket  material  in  large  quanti- 
ties. 

A  corps  of  expert  salesmen  are  maintained 
in  the  leading  markets  when  a  crop  is  moving, 
and  their  success  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  salesmen  inspect  the  fruit  upon  its  arrival 
and  if  it  is  not  up  to  standard  an  allowance  is 
made  to  the  purchaser  and  a  claim  filed  against 
the  initial-carrying  road  for  improper  icing  or 
delay  in  delivering  the  car. 

Old  Method  of  Shinrnent 

In  former  years,  before  the  growers  organ- 
ized in  1904,  most  of  the  cars  were  shipped  on 
consignment  and  the  commission  men  paid 
whatever  they  felt  inclined  to  give  the  growers. 
The  usual  plan  upon  receipt  of  a  car  was  to 
wire  that  it  was  in  very  bad  condition,  offering 
a  small  price  for  the  contents.  The  grower 
could  not  travel  several  hundred  miles  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  and  had  to  take  what  he  could 
get. 

John  Cramer,  president  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' union  of  Sarcoxie,  affiliated  with  the  Ozark 
association,  relates  some  of  the  early  hardships 
of  the  strawberry-growing  business.  The  post- 
office  at  Sarcoxie  is  directly  across  the  street 
from  the  city  park,  and  during  the  shipping 
season  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  among 
the  growers  that  when  one  of  their  number 
started  from  the  postoffice  toward  the  park  no 
one  should  join  him  until  after  he  had  read  his 
mail.  Some  of  the  returns  were  so  ridiculously 
low  that  the  shippers  were  ashamed  to  let  the 
other  growers  know  what  they  received. 

One  of  the  best  cars  of  berries  Mr.  Cramer 
ever  shipped  was  delivered  in  reasonable  time, 
and  as  he  did  not  receive  a  telegram  advising 
that  the  market  was  "off,"  or  the  fruit  in  bad 
condition,  he  had  high  hopes  of  getting  a  fair 
price  for  his  crop.  About  a  week  later  he  re- 
ceived a  statement  from  the  commission  men, 
showing  that  the  berries  had  been  sold  so  low 
they  did  not  pay  the  selling  commission  and 
freight  charges,  and  he  was  requested  to  send 
$6.35,  balance  due  for  freight  paid.  The  ber- 
ries probably  sold  for  about  $1,000  on  the  mar- 


Photograph  of  a  box  of  Grade  A  strawberries  grown  by  C.  B.  Cramer,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 
Each  berry  was  of  uniform  size  and  color,  with  half-inch  stem  attached.  For  shipping  pur- 
poses the  boxes  were  filled  even  with  the  top,  but  not  piled  up,  as  shown  here.  Mr.  Cramer 
had  eight  acres,  which  averaged  two  hundred  crates  per  acre. 


ket,  but  he  was  asked  to  lose  all  his  berries 
and  cost  of  picking  them  and  contribute  $6.35 
more  to  the  commission  man.  He  did  not  pay 
the  balance,  nor  was  he  abie  to  recover  any 
money  for  his  car  of  berries,  but  a  continuation 
of  such  experiences  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  growers. 

Any  grower  of  good  standing  may  become 
a  member  by  joining  an  affiliating  organization, 
or  by  subscribing  for  $1  in  stock  of  the  associa- 
tion. A  fee  of  2  per  cent  on  gross  sales  is 
charged  for  running  expenses,  and  if  there  is  a 
deficit  at  the  close  of  season  an  assessment  is 
levied  upon  the  stockholders. 

District  Covers  Forty  Miles  Square 

The  district  covers  about  forty  miles  square 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  Missouri,  and  an 
adjacent  strip  of  Arkansas  land.  During  a 
normal  season  the  berries  ripen  immediately 
after  the  main  Arkansas  crop  has  been  picked, 
and  before  the  berries  in  the  middle  and  north- 
ern states  are  ready  for  market.  The  staw- 
berry  business  is  largely  a  side  line  to  farming 
on  account  of  the  inability  to  get  labor  when 
the  crop  ripens  rapidly.  The  association  main- 
tains a  business  office  at  Monett,  Mo. 

The  officers  are:  President,  G.  T.  Lincoln, 
Bentonville,  Ark.;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J. 
W.  Stroud,  Rogers,  Ark.;  vice  president,  Dr. 
E.  L.  Beal,  Republic,  Mo.;  general  manager, 
Senator  R.  A.  Rogers,  Gravette,  Ark. 

A  trained  corps  of  inspectors  are  maintained 
at  all  association  shipping  points,  and  after  they 
accept  the  berries  the  association  guarantees 
the  quality  and  condition  for  a  reasonable  time. 
The  business  office  is  notified  of  the  quantity 
and  grade  of  berries  and  number  of  the  car  as 
soon  as  it  is  loaded,  and  it  is  held  for  shipping 
instructions  from  the  manager.     In  the  course 


A  Strawberry  Bed  in  a  Young  Cherry  Orchard, 

(6) 


Owned  by  N.  N.  Hoover,  Pierce  City,  Missouri 


of  a  few  hours  he  either  sells  the  carload  to  one 
of  the  many  buyers,  who  has  orders  to  ship  to 
a  certain  market;  sells  the  car  direct  to  the 
market  through  one  of  his  salesmen  at  that 
place;  or,  in  a  pinch,  consigns  the  car  to  one 
of  his  salesmen  in  the  hope  that  it  can  be  sold 
before  arrival  at  destination.  Sometimes  the 
load  has  to  be  sold  at  auction  at  the  open  mar- 
ket price,  but  the  representative  in  that  terri- 
tory is  present  at  the  sale  to  see  that  they  get 
the  best*possible  price. 

Owing  to  very  cold  weather  during  the  pre- 
ceeding  winter,  the  1912  crop  was  about  ten 
days  later  than  usual,  which  threw  it  into  com- 
petition with  the  berries  from  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
the  remainder  of  Missouri,  which  ordinarily 
follows  that  district;  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
And  owing  to  a  warm  rain  and  plenty  of  sun- 
shine during  the  ripening  season,  the  crop  was 
the  largest  ever  picked  in  that  territory.  The 
owners  worked  in  the  fields  superintending  the 
picking  crews,  while  their  wives,  some  of  them 
with  young  babies  to  care  for,  worked  in  the 
packing  sheds,  paying  the  pickers  and  super- 
vising the  inspecting  and  crating. 

Pickers  Receive  a  Universal  Price 

The  pickers  received  a  universal  price  of 
1%  cents  per  quart,  being  paid  with  aluminum 
disks  stamped  the  denomination  they  rep- 
resented, by  a  local  bank.  There  were  three 
series — for  one  box,  for  a  six-box  tray  and  for 
a  twenty-four-box  crate.  The  checks  were 
good  for  their  stamped  value  at  the  stores  or 
the  bank,  so  the  pickers  did  not  have  to  worry 
about  getting  full  value  for  their  labor.  A 
great  many  professional  pickers  followed  the 
ripening  berry  crop  from  Texas  and  earned  from 
$3  to  $4  a  day.  The  local  boys  and  girls  earned 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day. 

The  professional  pickers  tried  to  boost  the 
picking  price  to  2  cents  per  quart  and  thought 
they  could  win  by  refusing  to  work  for  a  few 
days,  but  the  members  of  the  Ozark  association 
throughout  the  district  stood  firm  and  prorated 
the  available  pickers  among  the  growers  who 
needed  help,  so  that  if  there  had  to  be  a  loss 
on  unpicked  berries  each  grower  would  stand 
his  proportion,  and  the  strikers  soon  went  to 
work.  Most  of  the  storekeepers  closed  their 
places  of  business  during  the  day  and  went  with 
their  clerks  to  the  berry  patches  to  help  save 
the  crop. 

At  the  shipping  station  each  crate  was 
opened  by  an  inspector  for  the  association,  who 
graded  the  fruit,  and  if  it  was  too  green,  too 
ripe,  stemless  or  trashy  he  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  the  grower  had  to  dispose  of  it  elsewhere. 
Only  two  grades  were  accepted  and  a  receipt 
for  t,he  total  number  of  crates  of  each  grade 
was  given  to  the  grower  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
inspected.  The  banks  permitted  75  cents  per 
crate  to  be  drawn  at  once,  on  deposit  of  the 
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receipts,  to  pay  for  picking,  checks  and  other 
expenses. 

The  refrigerator  cars  were  thoroughly  iced 
by  the  railroad  company  several  hours  before 
being  required  for  loading,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  car  was  considerably  reduced.  A 
minimum  load  was  510  crates,  but  most  of  the 
loads  were  567  crates.  A  passageway  the 
width  of  the  door  was  left  across  the  center  of 
the  car  to  give  air  circulation  around  the  crates, 
which  were  cleated  together  and  thoroughly 
braced  to  prevent  sliding  in  the  car. 

Continual  Fight  With  Buyers 

During  the  season  the  association  often  had 
as  many  as  fifty  cars  of  berries  a  day  for  sale, 
and  the  independents  had  several  more,  so  it 
was  a  continual  fight  with  the  buyers  to  keep 
the  prices  steady.  The  independent  growers 
and  their  associations  marketed  their  berries 
independently  of  each  other  and  of  the  Ozark 
association,  and  were  easy  prey  for  the  buyers, 
who  soon  forced  them  to  consign  their  ship- 
ments or  accept  a  very  much  lower  price  than 
the  Ozark  association  demanded.  Not  being  in 
touch  with  the  movement  of  the  crop,  several 
independents  consigned  to  the  Denver  market 
at  the  same  time  loaded  it  so  heavily  that  they 
lost  almost  everything.  However,  the  associa- 
tion handled  a  large  majority  of  the  crop  and 
was  able  to  keep  the  various  markets  compara- 
tively steady  under  the  circumstances. 

Manager  Rogers  Wins  Out 

The  first  day  that  the  crop  came  with  a  rush 
the  buyers  who  were  at  Monett  organized  to 
break  the  selling  price.  They  remained  away 
from  the  association  office  UDtil  noon  and  then 
bid  for  a  few  cars  at  a  very  low  price.  Manager 
Rogers  could  not  hear  them,  so  they  departed 
for  a  hotel,  and  at  3  o'clock  offered  the  same 
price,  but  did  not  get  any  berries  from  the  as- 
sociation. In  the  meantime  the  number  of 
loaded  cars  was  increasing  rapidly.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers wired  all  of  his  salesmen  to  hustle  for  or- 
ders, but  not  to  book  any  at  less  than  $1.50  per 
crate,  at  point  of  shipment.  During  the  after- 
noon he  began  to  receive  orders.  They  came 
from  various  markets  for  from  one  to  five  cars 
each,  so  when  the  buyers  came  back  for  their 
last  charge  on  the  price,  about  5  o'clock,  he 
showed  them  that  he  had  a  good  chance  to  clean, 
up  all  of  his  available  stock  without  selling  anyi 
of  them  a  car.  They  immediately  broke  ranks 
and  took  at  his  price  all  the  cars  he  had  left^ 
If  he  had  not  been  able  to  hold  out  against  them 
on  that  day  the  bottom  would  have  fallen  out  ofi 
the  market  for  the  rest  of  the  crop  and  the 
growers  would  necessarily  have  lost  heavily. 

During  1905,  the  first  year  of  the  associa- 
tion's activities,  they  sold  220  cars  of  berries 
on  track  and  consigned  294,  averaging  $1.10 
per  crate  for  the  entire  crop,  although  one  con- 
signed car  brought  only  3  cents  per  crate  and 
another  car  brought  only  5  cents  per  crate.  The 
cost  of  picking,  crating  and  box  material  is 
about  60  cents  per  crate,  which  shows  a  very 
heavy  loss  of  money,  In  addition  to  loss  of  the 
fruit  in  those  cars.  It  shows  how  the  commis- 
sion men  goughed  the  growers  on  consignment 
shipments  at  that  time. 

Like  Lambs  Out  of  the  Fold 

In  1910  and  1911  the  crop  was  light  and  the 
association  reduced  the  percentage  of  consigned 
cars  to  almost  nothing,  the  net  average  per 
crate  for  the  seasons  being  $2.31  and  $2.05, 
respectively.  They  were  working  toward  the 
total  elimination  of  Consignment  shipments.  As 
the  buyers  were  taking  almost  everything  at 
point  of  shipment,  some  growers  thought  they 
could  save  the  association  commission  of  2  per 
cent,  and  at  'he  same  time  get  the  advantage 
of  the  prices  upheld  by  them,  so  a  number  of 
growers  scattered  through  the  district  pulled 
out  of  the  association  affiliated  organizations 
and  started  independent  organizations,  princi- 
pally for  convenience    In    loading    cars.  But 


J  


Pickers  at  work  in  a  well-kept  strawberry  bed,  the  packing  shed  shown  in  center  of  field. 
The  berries  were  delivered  at  farther  side  of  building,  which  faced  north.  Men,  women  and 
children  helped  to  save  the  crop. 


they  did  not  have  the  association  guarantee 
back  of  their  packing  and  learned  early  in  the 
season  that  they  were  like  lambs  outside  of  the 
fold,  easy  victims  financially  for  the  merciless 
buyers. 

It  was  a  bitter  lesson  for  some,  but  a  strong 
demonstration  to  all  of  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion. Mr.  Stroud's  yearly  report  to  the  asso- 
ciation shows  that  in  the  face  of  such  lack  of 
universal  co-operation,  and  an  excessively  large 
and  belated  crop,  the  association  was  able  to 


give  a  net  return  of  $1.18  per  crate  to  its  grow- 
ers for  all  of  their  crop. 

Sarcoxie  is  called  the  "mother  of  the  many 
berry-shipping  points  in  the  Ozarks  of  south- 
western Missouri,"  and  has  been  the  largest 
shipping  point  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1897 
the  shipments  totaled  23  2  cars,  with  the  largest 
day's  shipments  being  twenty-five  cars.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours  ending  at  7:30  a.  m. 
May  28,  1912,  twenty-nine  cars  of  berries  were 
loaded  at  that  point.  A.  A.  COULT. 


Listing  Best  Method  of  Planting  Corn 


kY  LISTING  the  land  once,  letting  it 
stand  a  week  or  two,  then  splitting 
the  ridges  and  listing  again,  prac- 
tically the  same  perosity  of  soil  will 
have  been  established  as  with  stirring 
and  planting  by  planter,  while  the  crop  of  weeds 
that  springs  up  between  the  two  operations  will 
be  easier  to  keep  free  of  these  pests  through  the 
whole  season. 

Lister  ridges  will  dry  off  and  permit  of  cul- 
tivation much  quicker  than  will  the  flat  surface 
of  land  planted  to  corn  with  a  planter'.  At  the 
same  time,  the  drilled  corn  in  listing,  being  de- 
posited at  a  greater  depth  from  the  surface  than 
that  planted  with  a  planter,  it  will  have  a  greater 
supply  of  available  moisture  at  hand,  and  thus 
will  resist  a  drouth  better  than  the  shallower 
planted  corn. 

Listed  corn  is  much  easier  to  tend  than  even 
check-row  coin.  A  good  harrowing  should  be 
given  just  as  soon  after  drilling  as  possible — be- 
fore the  plants  are  through  the  ground  if  con- 
venient. This  enables  us  to  do  the  job  quicker 
than  after  the  corn  is  up  and  has  to  be  watched 
to  prevent  covering,  and  destroys  all  weed 
growth,  leaving  the  corn  a  fair  chance  to  grow, 
with  no  weeds  to  smother  it  back  or  sap  the 
moisture  from  the  soil. 

We  follow  the  harrow  with  a  land  roller, 


Facts  About  Flax 

A  firm  seed  bed  Is  necessary. 

Early  planting  la  safest  in  the  long  run. 

Minnesota  No.  25  is  the  best  variety  to  grow. 

Flax  Is  not  "hard  on  land"  when  compared 
with  other  crops. 

Flax  should  not  be  grown  on  the  same  field 
oftener  than  once  in  five  or  seven  years. 

Harvest  the  crop  when  ii  H  ripe.  Thresh  or" 
stack  as  soon  as  possible  when  flax  gets  dry. 

Flax  can  be  successfully  grown  on  old  landu 
when  properly  handled.  Do  not  sow  flax  on 
flax-sick  soli. 

Flax  In  rotation  should  follow  tin  hay  or 
pasture;  crops.  A  large  amount  of  humus  l» 
necessary  In  the  soil. 

Flax  wilt  germs  are  carried  by  the  Heed,  and 
live  from  year  to  year  In  the  soil.  The  formal- 
dehyde treatment  will  disinfect  the  Heed. 


which  crowds  considerable  fine  dirt  into  the  fur- 
row, crushes  the  clods  and  leaves  the  soil  in  fine 
condition  for  future  cultivation.  While  we  have 
secured  good  results  at  this  first  cultivating  with 
common  fenders,  better  results  will  be  realized 
if  a  box  about  three  feet  long  is  allowed  to  drag 
between  the  cultivator  shovels  for  keeping  the 
clods  off  the  corn  plants.  We  use  a  V-shaped 
box,  which  allows  the  fine,  moist  dirt  to  roll  in 
behind  it  and  down  against  the  corn,  covering 
the  weeds  and  nourishing  the  plant  as  only  such 
mellow  soil  can. 

One  more  cultivation  ought  to  level  the  fur- 
rows and  rid  the  rows  of  all  weeds,  leaving  the 
third  plowing  to  hill  the  corn  up  slightly.  Avoid 
cultivating  too  close  to  the  stalks,  rather  allow- 
ing the  shovels  to  run  a  short  distance  away  and 
throw  the  soil  against  the  corn.  Where  one 
leaves  the  ridges  too  sharp  at  laying-by,  it  pro- 
motes root  growth  too  far  up  on  the  stalks;  this 
ridge  washes  away  a  little  later,  and  the  tender 
lower  portions  of  the  stalk  thus  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  usually  so  extreme  at  this  sea- 
son, are  literally  scorched.  This  is  sure  to  cut 
down  the  yield  of  the  corn.  We  give  the  corn  a 
gently  sloping  hilling-up  at  laying  by,  and  con- 
tinue to  promote  the  dust  mulch  by  working  be- 
tween the  rows  with  the  five-shovel  cultivator, 
sometimes  practicing  this  even  after  the  corn  is 
in  tassel. 

As  here  shown,  it  requires  considerably  less 
labor  to  produce  corn  where  the  land  is  listed 
than  if  planted  by  the  corn  planter,  since  it  can 
be  put  in  the  ground  quicker  and  easier,  culti- 
vated with  less  work  and  greater  case,  and  will 
actually  yield  more,  one  year  with  another. 
Oilier  advantages  that  add  materially  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  listini;  are:  The  roots  ol  the  corn 
ari'  mi  1 1 <■«■)> I  •  sci  in  i  In-  i M  I  1 1 1 . 1 1  I  he)  brace  a  ml 
hold  the  stalks  in  an  upright  position,  thus 
avoiding  the  damage  so  often  resulting  from 
planted  corn  being  blown  down  by  the  wind; 
also  making  u  field  of  listed  corn  more  agreeable 
to  husk  in.  Then,  this  sumo  deep-root  system 
lenves  less  of  the  Htalk  above  the  soil,  and  so 
lowerH  Hie  relative  height  of  Hie  ear  from  the 
ground,  thus  leaving  It  where  it  can  be  easily 
ami  quickly  readied  nt  dunking  time.  This  ad- 
vantage can  he  appreciated  only  after  hiiHklng 
the  high,  unhandy  nnrs  In  a  field  that  was  planted 
by  planter.  M.  A.  COVKKDKLI.. 
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order,  bank  draft  or  2-cent  stamps. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS-Both  old  and 
new  address  must  be  given. 

ADDRESS     BUSINESS     LETTERS  to 
"The     Twentieth     Century  Farmer,' 
Omaha,  Neb.    Address  letters  for  pub- 
lication to  "Editor  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,"  Omaha,  Neb. 

Advertising  Rates 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  -  Rates:  50 
cents  an  agate  line,  or  $7.00  an  inch. 
Reading  matter,  $1.00  per  brevier  line. 
Classified  ads,  in  small  type,  5  cents 
a  word.  Rates  based  on  guaranteed  cir- 
culation of  100.000.  Actual  average  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  105.000.  Live  stock 
lates  on  request. 
COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  Friday  of  the 
week  preceding  date  it  is  to  be  inserted. 


Did  you  put  the  farm  in  order  be- 
fore the  spring  rush  came  on? 


The  late  United  States  Senator 
Stephen  B.  Elkins  of  West  Virginia 
piled  up  a  fortune  of  $4,025,209  in 
thirty  years.  There  were  no  pockets 
in  his  shroud,  and  he  didn't  leave  his 
address. 


Make  good  use  of  the  whitewash 
brush.  Thorough  whitewashing  of, 
the  interior  of  poultry  buildings  will 
play  an  important  part  in  keeping 
lice  and  mites  down  when  the 
weather  grows  warmer. 


A  series  of  stories  of  the  Missouri 
river  country  begins  in  April  in  The 
Youth's  Companion.  The  first  of 
these,  "Up  and  Down  Old  Muddy," 
is  told  by  Alan  Mackenzie,  and  de- 
scribes travel  up  the  river  in  the 
'60s. 


The  typhoid  or  common  house  fly 
breeds  out  of  doors,  in  manure  and 
filth,  seemingly  preferring  horse 
manure.  The  manure  should  not  be 
left  in  the  barnyard,  but  should  be 
frequently  carried  to  the  fields  and 
the  gathering  place  treated  with 
chloride  of  lime. 


Tree  Planting 

The  greatest  mistake  in  planting 
trees  is  in  waiting  until'  the  spring 
rains  have  passed,  until  the  soil  has 
settled  and  dried  out  on  the  surface. 
The  April  planting  will  more  gen- 
erally succeed  in  getting  a  quick 
and  sure  growth  of  roots  than  the 
May  and  June  planting,  practiced  by 
some  tree  planters.  You  will  be 
able,  no  doubt,  to  get  trees  a  little 
cheaper  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
season  than  at  the  beginning,  and 
you  are  sure  to  get  the  refuse  stock, 
the  culled-over  stuff,  the  very  kind 
that  is  not  worth  planting. 

There  is  nothing  pays  better  than 
planting  trees.  If  you  have  a  few 
acres  of  ground,  plant  a  row  of  trees 
around  the  lot;  it  will  add  to  its 
beauty.  Fruit  trees  are  just  as 
easily  had,  just  as  easily  planted, 
and  worth  more  when  grown.  Noth- 
ing looks  much  nicer  than  cherry 
trees  for  tree  lines,  and  if  you  are 
obliged  to  give  the  fruit  to  your 
neighbors  who  have  none,  you  will 
be  thought  more  of  when  you  are 
dead  and  gone  than  if  you  had 
grown  a  lot  of  cottonwood  trees  or 
other  kindred  varieties  that  are 
proving  a  nuisance  in  impoverishing 
the  land  for  two  rods  on  either  side. 
Grow  trees  and  plant  them  early  in 
the  spring. 


In  the  interest  of  science  and  pub- 
lic welfare,  Mayor  Henry  J.  Arnold 
of  Denver  will  be  the  first  person 
to  be  inoculated  with  typhoid  vac- 
cine by  the  city's  health  department. 
The  department  is  inaugurating  the 
policy  of  vaccinating  against  the  an- 
nually recurrent  scourge  of  typhoid. 


The  Hog  Pasture 

How  many  hog  owners  and  raisers 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  hog 
pasture  they  have  fenced  off  and  de- 
voted to  the  comfort,  thrift  and  suc- 
cess of  their  hog-growing  industry? 
It  is  easy  enough  to  lay  out  and 
fence  a  hog  pasture,  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  discover  after  you  have 
all  this  done  just  where  you  would 
take  in  a  little  more  ground  or  ex- 
tend the  advantages  of  this  lot,  if 
you  were  doing  it  over  again. 

The  general  fault  that  the  hog 
owner  finds  with  himself  is  that  he 
did  not  provide  ground  sufficient  for 
the  hogs  he  is  trying  to  keep.  A 
hog  pasture  is  not  a  hog  pen  nor  a 
hog  lot,  but  a  field  of  many  acres; 
you  cannot  make  it  too  big,  if  health 
and  development  of  the  hog  is  the 
object,  and  it  is.  The  hog  pasture 
should  open  out  from  the  feed  lot, 
from  the  buildings,  the  water,  feed- 
ing accommodations,  sleeping  quar- 
ters, etc.;  the  home,  in  fact,  of  the 
herd. 

The  hog  is  an  important  factor  on 
every  well  managed  farm,  in  the 
sense  of  money  making;  therefore 
the  importance  of  providing  every 
convenience  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  hog,  if  he  is  to  be 
a  partner  in  the  financial  success  of 
this  very  honorable  calling.  Every 
farmer  who  thinks  and  studies  the 
work  he  is  engaged  in  carefully  and 
practically  will  see  that  if  he  can 
make  a  certain  feature  of  his  farm 
operation  profitable  by  a  certain 
course  of  treatment  or  operation  he 
is  going  to  do  it.  Why?  Because  it 
is  profit  that  prompts  him  to  de- 
vote his  time  and  attention  to  the 
farm. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  handling 
of  the  hog  on  the  farm  so  conducive 
to  health  and  thrift  as  a  large, 
roomy  pasture.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  the  pasture  should  be  alfalfa. 
There  has  never  been  any  kind  of 
grass  that  excels  alfalfa  for  hogs, 
and  this  emphasizes  what  to  plant 
where  you  are  preparing  for  the  hog 


pasture.  A  variety  of  grasses  is 
usually  considered  of  advantage  to 
the  farm  pasture,  and  is  for  the  cow, 
horse  and  sheep,  but  for  the  hog 
there  has  never  been  any  combina- 
tion of  grasses  that  have  equaled  al- 
falfa in  making  pork,  in  getting  a 
rapid  growth  on  pigs,  shoats,  or  in 
assisting  the  mature  hog  to  gain  in 
weight  when  given  a  full  feed  of 
corn. 

The  hog  pasture  should  be  large 
enough  in  ncreage  to  admit  of  the 
hogs  traveling  over  it  without  leav- 
ing it  as  a  sort  of  second-hand  feed, 
soiled  from  too  frequent  contact 
with  the  traveling  grazers  as  they 
pasture  over  the  ground.  The  rapid 
growth  of  alfalfa  necessitates  its 
being  mowed  off  at  least  once  every 
month  during  the  grazing  season; 
thus  it  is  constantly  renewing  and 
cleansing  itself  by  the  fresh  growth 
coming  up  from  the  stool  or  crown 
of  the  plant. 


Quality  is  the  Demand 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  been  greater  stress  and 
emphasis  placed  upon  quality,  in  all 
lines  of  production,  manufacture  and 
things  of  natural  growth  and  devel- 
opment, than  now.  The  tendency  is 
toward  improvement  in  every  line  of 
industry;  people  are  not  content 
with  the  ordinary  things  of  life. 

The  farmer  when  he  buys  is  look- 
ing for  the  best  quality  of  imple- 
ments, machinery  and  live  stock;  he 
has  learned  that  the  best  is  the 
cheapest,  and  that  the  difference  in 
cost  between  the  two  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  difference  in  quality, 
the  advantage  to  be  had  in  the  better 
article  or  animal.  There  is  also  a 
spirit  of  pride  being  cultivated  into 
the  people  which  distinguishes  in 
favor  of  the  better  class  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  most  generally  pays,  When 
measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  to 
buy  the  best,  and  in  producing,  to 
produce  the  best.  This  is  abundantly 
verified  in  the  growing  of  crops  and 
in  the  breeding  and  production  of 
animals  The  improved  breeds  of 
grains  and  animals  are  most  profita- 
ble because  the  quality  is  in  demand, 
and  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
quality. 

There  is  scarcely  an  exception  to 
this  general  principle  of  action  on 
the  part  of  intelligent  operators  in 
any  line  of  industry  or  business. 
Quality  is  given  a  premium  over  the 
inferior  or  lower  grade  article,  and 
this  is  just  and  right.  The  distinc- 
tion is  possibly  not  as  critical  and 
exacting  as  it  should  be,  nor  en- 
forced as  rigidly  as  it  will  be,  when 
the  buying  elements  in  trade  become 
more  intelligent  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  quality. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  very  best  seed 
for  the  sowing  and  planting  of  all 
crops  on  the  farm.  It  pays  to  keep 
the  best  beef-producing  cattle  and 
the  best  pork-producing  hogs.  It 
does  not  pay  to  keep  a  cow  that 
merely  pays  for  her  feed  in  yield  of 
milk.  Now  is  the  time  to  study 
quality  in  all  lines  of  farm  produc- 
tion and  see  where  improvement  in 
quality  can  be  made.  Look  around 
and  see  how  many  of  your  good 
neighbors  are  ahead  of  you  in  qual- 
ity of  animals,  quality  of  seed  grains 
and  quality  of  farm  implements  and 
machinery  to  successfully  operate 
the  farm. 


Prevent  Black  Leg 

It  will  not  pay  to  wait  until  you 
have  lost  one  or  two  yearlings  be- 
fore you  apply  the  vaccine.  It  is 
now  an  established  fact,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  every  cattle  raiser  i» 
fully  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the 
vaccine  treatment  for  the  preven- 
tion of  black  leg  among  the  young 
cattle.  The  time  to  vaccinate  is  in 
the  spring  and  fall  seasons.  It  has 
been  found  the  safest  plan  to  vac- 
cinate the  calves  and  yearlings  once 
every  six  months  until  they  pass  the 
2-year-old  age,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  age  limit  for  this  disease. 

If  there  is  a  verification  in  any  of 
the  old  sayings  in  their  practical 
sense,  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  black 
leg  vaccine — "that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
It  is  the  easiest  and  quickest  thing 
imaginable  to  lose  a  calf  by  black- 
leg, especially  from  April  to  June. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  connected  with 
cattle  raising  to  vaccinate  a  bunch 
of  calves  and  yearlings  when  you 
are  fixed  and    prepared    to    do  it. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  treating 
their  young  cattle  for  the  prevention 
of  this  disease  that  it  is  observed 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  any  other 
farm  or  live  stock  matter  on  the 
farm.  They  take  no  chances  in  the 
spring  with  the  coming  yearlings, 
nor  in  the  fall  with  the  weanling 
calves.  The  experience  is  that  this 
disease  must  be  headed  off.  It  will 
not  do  to  wait  until  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  herd,  then  try  to 
save  all  loss;  it  takes  its  toll  with- 
out reserve  or  favor  when  it  calls. 

Black  leg  does  not  appear  every 
year  in  the  same  pasture.  It  has 
been  hard  to  understand  in  this  re- 
spect in  many  instances.  Calves 
have  died  in  June  and  July  with 
black  leg  in  certain  herds  and  pas- 
tures, and,  without  special  care  in 
disposing  of  the  carcasses,  no  more 
fatalities  have  appeared  on  these 
lands  for  several  years. 

A  system  of  vaccination  practiced 
every  six  months  has  in  some  herds 
entirely  eradicated  black  leg,  or  it 
at  least  ceased  to  be  a  means  of  con- 
tagion or  source  of  death  from  this 
disease  in  the  herd. 


Crop  Prospects  for  1913 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  predict  crop 
prospects  for  the  country  in  general. 
The  rains  and  moisture  from  the 
snows  through  the  month  of  March 
has  been  quite  widespread  in  its  dis- 
tribution, and  with  the  exception  of 
the  recent  eastern  floods  has  aided 
the  soil  by  conditions  which  have 
permitted  more  than  the  usual  ab- 
sorption at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  cold  weather  has  tempered 
the  disposition  of  trees  and  vegeta- 
tion in  general  in  their  tendencies 
to  develop,  holding  back  growth, 
that  suggests  a  very  favorable  pros- 
pect for  another  successful  fruit 
year.  The  fall-sown  crops  of  wheat 
and  rye  have  so  far  been  reported 
in  a  healthy  condition  and  can  now 
be  depended  upon  to  make  a  fine 
spring  start  that  will  mean  a  large 
yield  of  grain,  if  the  usual  growing 
conditions  prevail. 

If  the  dry  weather  of  last  fall,  and 
carried  through  the  winter,  is  an  in- 
dication of  increased  moisture  for 
the  summer  months,  there  is  ample 
reason  for  a  very  optimistic  view  for 
the  coming  crop  season. 
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Per  Cent  of  Foreign-Born  Whites  by  States 


mhis  map  shows  the  per  cent  of  foreign-born  whites  in  the  total  population  by  states.  A 
glance  shows  where  most  of  the  foreigners  go  after  landing  upon  our  shores.  In  New  York  and 
parts  of  New  England  the  foreigners  largely  enter  manufacturing  pursuits,  while  the  farmers  push 
on  to  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  The  map  contains  some  surprises.  One  can  hardly  explain  how 
Indiana,  located  between  Illinois  and  Ohio,  should  show  such  a  marked  difference  from  both. 


Provide  Against  Loss 

The  season  is  now  approaching  in 
which  great  loss  usually  is  reported 
from  the  newly-shorn  flocks  of 
sheep,  due  to  sudden  and  unexpected 
cold  and  wet  weather,  where  the 
bare-backed  sheep  cannot  be  pro- 
tected from  the  elements  by  shed  or 
stable.  A  dry,  warm  place  for  a 
few  hours  is  usually  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. The  newly-shorn  sheep  should 
be  provided  with  sheds  and  dry 
ground  to  bed  on,  in  case  of  any 
cold  or  wet  weather  following  shear- 
ing, and  until  the  new  growth  of 
wool  gets  started,  or  at  least  until 
the  animal  gets  tempered  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  its  bare  body 
being  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  and 
chilly  nights  through  the  early 
spring.  The  tendency  among  sheep 
owners  is  to  early  shearing.  This 
practice  is  more  generally  observed 
on  the  range  than  on  the  sheep  farm. 
Formerly,  the  first  or  middle  of 
June  was  regarded  early  enough 
when  the  weather  was  very  warm, 
and  no  possibility  of  cold  nights  or 
cold  rains  to  chill  the  bare  sheep. 

In  those  days  the  old  eastern 
sheep  farmer  brook-washed  every 
sheep  on  the  farm.  This  custom  has 
practically  been  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  advantage  of  selling  in  the 
grease  and  dirt  and  getting  almost 
washed  price  for  the  wool.  The  dirt 
that  is  taken  out  of  the  fleece  by  the 
scouring  process  of  the  woolen  fac- 
tories would  suggest  that  woolen 
factories  should  be  established  in  all 
sheep-growing  localities  in  order  to 
keep  the  dirt  at  home.  It  seems  ex- 
travagant to  sell  wool  to  be  shipped 
a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles 
from  where  produced,  to  be  shrunk 
in  weight  69  or  70  per  cent  on  ac- 
count of  the  dirt  and  grease  it  con- 
tains. The  freight  on  this  waste  is 
charged  up  to  the  scoured  wool  left 
after  scouring. 

The  great  loss  occurring  so  fre- 
quently after  early  shearing  is  cer- 
tainly a  serious  matter  to  the  sheep 
owner,  and  should  prompt  all  sheep 
owners  to  be  sure  that  the  cold 
season  has  passed  before  the  shear- 
ing is  started.  Sheds  with  good 
rainproof  roofs  should  be  provided  so 
as  to  crowd  the  sheep  under  shelter, 
where  they  will  be  reasonably  warm 
and  dry,  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
such  as  frosty  nights  or  cold  rains, 
falling  soon  after  shearing. 

Cleaning  and  Grading  Seed 

The  practice  of  cleaning  and 
grading  the  seed  for  the  sowing  and 
planting  of  all  farm  crops  is  becom- 
ing a  recognized  custom  among  the 
best  farmers  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  becoming  the  practice  to  treat 
seed  for  fungus  diseases,  such  as 
smut,  etc.  What  farmer,  under- 
standing the  damaging  influence  of 
smut  In  seed  grain,  would  knowingly 
sow  smutty  wheat,  oats  or  other 
grains  and  take  the  chances  of  crop 
damage  that  must  surely  result?  It 
Is  Just  as  ruinous  to  crop  production 
to  sow  Indiscriminately  the  good, 
had,  Indifferent  and  damaged  grains 
as  they  are  generally  found  coming 
from  the  thresher,  with  the  addi- 
tional mixture  of  foreign  matter 
made  up  of  weed  seed  and  huHi  un- 
desirable additions. 

The  reform  now  moM  needed  Ih  in 
a  closer  observance  of  quality  in  1 1 1 « - 
small  grains  used  for  seed  purposes. 
There  was  for  many  years  a  lack  of 


attention  in  grading  and  cleaning  of 
the  seed  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
small  grain  crops,  due  to  a  lack  of 
competent  devices  to  properly  clean 
and  grade  the  seed.  There  was  a 
time  when  there  was  scarcely  any 
help  for  the  farmer;  he  depended  on 
the  old  windmill  to  help  him  out, 
and  it  did  help  some,  but  imper- 
fectly, compared  with  the  improved 
machinery  of  the  present  day. 

There-  is  no  excuse  now  for  the 
farmer  not  having  his  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  all  seed  grains  in  perfect 
condition  for  sowing  and  planting  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense.  When 
the  difference  is  estimated  between 
the  crop  produced  from  the  per- 
fectly cleaned  and  graded  seed  and 
from  the  ungraded,  the  machinery 
practically  costs  nothing  and  pays 
for  its  use  a  big  premium  besides. 
The  seed  corn  can  be  graded  and 
sorted  up  with  this  same  grader. 
This  is  a  subject  that  every  farmer 
should  think  about,  investigate  and 
determine  in  his  own  experience, 
whether  or  not  he  can  afford  to  be 
without  any  of  the  means  of  in- 
creased crop  yield.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  grade  up,  sort  out  and 
breed  from  the  best  in  grains  as  in 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses  or  any  of 
the  farm  animals. 

Farm  Improvements 

In  these  times  of  modernized 
methods  in  farm  management  It  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  farmer,  as 
well  as  the  business  man  who  owns 
property,  to  look  about  him  and  In- 
vestigate the  materials  best  suited 
for  tli«.  construction  of  tne  farm 
buildings,  and  which  posse?*  the  last- 
ing finalities,  since  economy  in  build- 
ing hlnge«  more  directly  upon  this 
feature  of  durability  than  all  DthOT 
things  beside.  ft  never  pays  to  buy 
cheap  fir  damaged  materials  to  use 
in  (lie  construction  of  farm  buildings. 

There  Is  something    In    the  sub- 


stantial appearance  of  the  improve- 
ments put  on  the  farm  or  home 
property  that  lends  attractiveness, 
which  means  value  10  the  whole  sur- 
roundings. Whenever  the  land 
owner  commences  to  construct  or 
repair  the  outbuildings,  sheds,  sta- 
bles or  feed  lots  with  old,  worn-out 
materials  he  at  once  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  the  depreciation  of  the 
whole  farm  property.  These  im- 
provements, when  built  of  good,  new 
material,  securely  roofed  by  the  best 
roofing  materials  on  the  market, 
present  the  appearance  of  stability, 
permanency  and  endurance  that  cre- 
ates the  favorable  impression  that 
causes  country  property  to  be  so 
much  in  demand  by  moneyed  people. 

It  matters  not  how  attractive  a 
stable  or  shed  may  be  constructed; 
its  utility  depends  upon  its  roof;  its 
ability  to  turn  water,  its  security  in 
keeping  dry  every  foot  of  ground 
under  its  roof,  whether  it  is  occupied 
by  the  farm  animals,  machinery  or 
feed.  How  often  do  we  see  old  sheds 
for  the  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  that 
are  literally  mudboles  within,  lie- 
cause  of  leaky  roofs,  and  the  water 
turned  in  the  buildings  in  place  of 
out?  The  partial  roof,  or  'efective 
roof,  shuts  out  the  sunshine  and  air 
and  the  mudhole  is  preserved. 

There  are  not  enough  of  the  com- 
mon farmyard  outbuildings  on  the 
general  run  of  farms.  Some  at- 
tempt to  put  everything  under  one 
roof,  while  others  prefer  the  build- 
ings separate;  however  this  may  he. 
there  js  no  excuse  for  a  poor  roof  In 
these  times  of  manufactured  roof- 
IliKH,  of  the  various  kinds  that  are 
on  the  markets  and  guaranteed  to 
be  both  durable  and  Inexpensive, 
compared  with  the  old  shingle  roof 
fir  board  roof  The  waterproof  roof 
Is  the  greatest  inoiiev-sa ver  on  the 
farm,  and  the  leaky  roof  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  HourceH  of  loss  on  the 
farm. 


Practical  Uses  of  Motorcycle 

The  day  after  the  recent  tornado 
in  Omaha,  the  wires  of  the  Western 
Union  company  were  all  down,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
communicate  with  the  outside  world 
between  trains  was  by  sending  re- 
lays of  motorcycles  with  the  dis- 
patches to  Lincoln,  from  which  point 
they  could  be  sent  in  any  direction 
over  the  wires.  Everyone  that  had 
relatives  in  Omaha  at  that  time  has 
special  reason  to  think  well  of  the 
motorcycle.  It  performed  valuable 
service  for  them  at  a  time  when 
their  hearts  were  agonized  with  ap- 
prehension of  the  worst. 

For  similar  purposes,  such  as  the 
rapid  transportation  to  and  from 
town,  and  carrying  of  light  loads,  the 
motorcycle  will  be  found  to  be  a 
very  efficient  and  a  practical  aid  on 
every  farm.  A  man  can  now,  by  the 
use  of  these  machines,  get  to  town 
and  back  almost  within  the  time  that 
would  be  required  to  get  a  team  and 
carriage  ready.  In  this  way  small 
repairs  and  small  amounts  of  com- 
modities can  be  secured  on  short 
notice  at  the  least  expense. 

There  is  also  a  pleasure  side  to 
the  motorcycle.  Nothing  is  more 
exhilarating  than  a  ride  through  the 
country  on  a  fine  morning,  when 
there  is  opportunity,  with  a  call  on 
the  neighbors  and  a  view  of  how  the 
crops  on  the  different  farms  are 
coming  along.  Some  of  the  manu- 
facturers now  make  an  attachment 
that  can  be  fitted  In  a  motorcycle  so 
that  two,  tir  even  three,  people  may 
nn Joy  the  ride  together.  To  a  per- 
son that  desires  rapid  transit,  and  is 
not  aide  to  purchase  an  automobile, 
the  motorcycle  Ih  the  next  best  thing. 
Ilesldes,  the  motorcycle  will  go 
where  It  is  impossible  to  take  an  an 
lomoblle.  With  appreciation  of  Its 
merits  will  ronie  an  Increased  uho. 
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Burley  leaf  is  the  best 
pipe  tobacco  that 
grows  —  but  only  a 
small  percentage  of 
Burley  is  good  enough  for 
Velvet, "thesmoothest  tobacco". 


( 


Full 

2-ounce 

Tins 


BURNHAM-MUNGER-ROOT ' 

DRY  GOODS  CO. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


NAwHeider 
HCfT  Tractor 


With  All  Latest  Improvements 

The  economical,  practical  tractor  for  mod- 
ern farming.  Light  in  weight,  strong  and  pow- ' 
erful,  easy  to  operate.  The  real  one-man  tractor 
for  belt  or  field  work. 

Special  Heavy  Du5y  Tractor  Motor 
Long  stroke  type.  Large  crank  shaft,  connecting  I 
rods  and  bearings.   One-piece  cam  shaft.  The] 
Helder  la  the  pioneer  light-weight  tractor  and  no 
experiment.    Will  do  any  kind  of  farm  work| 
more  cheaply  than  horses. 

GET  OUR  CATALOG  | 

FREE 


Learn  about  the  | 
new  Heider  be- 
fore you  buy  a I 
tractor.  Write  I 
HEIDER  HFG.CO.  | 
220  Main  St. 
Carroll,  Iowa 


Fresh  Air 

Boosts  Profits! 

Send  for  free  book  about  King  Aerator. 
Tells  how  it  draws  out  foul,  impure,  moisture- 
laden  air— lets  in  fresh ,  pure  air.    Helps  pre- 
vent tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 
Prevents  moisture  forming  on  in- 
side of  roof — nodamp  ness  or  drip- 
ping. Increases  health  of  stock 
—they  give  more  milk  on  less 
feed— put  on  flesh  and  muscle. 
Prevents  barn  decay.  The 

KING  AERATOR 

should  be  on  all  buildings 
where  good  ventilation  is 
needed.  Built  of  best  ma- 
terials on  scientifically 
correct  principle.  Get 
free  book  ana  prices. 
Galvanized  Steel 
Cupola  Co. 

IT79  Vina  St..  0*aIonn*,  Minn. 


New  Ki;nd 


SAVE  THE  CORN  ROOTS 

With  my  surface  and  deep  cultivator  shov- 
els. They  scour  when  others  wont,  leave 
ground  smooth.  Very  easy  for  boys  and 
horses  to  handle  and  run.  Your  money 
will  be  returned  if  shovels  don't  please. 
Send  for  FREE  booklet. 
Cbas.  Burmeister,  Sutherland,  Iowa. 


Tornados, 


Cyclones,  etc.  are  unknown 
in  Beaver  Park,   '  'The  Land 

'  of  Sunshine."  Why?  We  are 
protected  by  the  mountains.  Write  me  for  prices 
on  orchard  homes.     James  Moore.  Penrose,  CoIj. 


Data  Concerning  Hog  Cholera 

(The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry 
for  data  regarding  hog  cholera  and  hog  cholera  serum.  It  is 
thought  that  many  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  simple  facts 
about  hog  cholera  and  hog  cholera  serum.  And  for  this  purpose 
the  answer  to  the  inquiry  for  data  is  nere  printed). 


H 


OG  cholera  is  an  exceedingly 
fatal,  epidemic  disease  of 
hogs.  It  is  claimed  by 
those  in  the  best  position 
to  know  that  it  is  the  only  fatal, 
epidemic  disease  of  hogs  that 
spreads  over  wide  reaches  of  terri- 
tory. The  disease  is  probably 
caused  by  a  specific  infection  by 
come  form  of  disease  germ.  But 
this  must  remain  for  the  present  an 
hypothesis,  because  the  epidemic 
hog  cholera  germ  has  not  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  disease  is  probably  an  infec- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  it  attacks  and 
makes  lesions  in  those  organs  of  the 
body  that  are  in  an  impaired  condi- 
tion, and  consequently  unable  to 
resist  the  disease.  If  the  digestive 
tract  of  a  hog  is  in  a  diseased  or  un- 
healthful  condition,  the  lesions  will 
probably  appear  there.  If  the  lungs 
are  the  weakest  part  of  the  animal, 
there  will  be  lung  lesions.  And  so 
with  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  some 
scientists  urge  that  there  are  several 
distinct  diseases  of  hogs  that  are  in- 
fectious, because  different  organs  of 
the "  body  are  attacked.  Some  of 
these  assert  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  an  epidemic,  infectious 
pneumonia,  basing  their  conclusion 
on  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  only 
the  lungs  of  the  hogs  suffer  lesions. 
But  in  all  known  experiments  the 
blood  of  the  hog  suffering  from  this 
infectious  pneumonia,  when  injected 
into  a  well  hog,  produces  cholera. 
This  has  led  to  the  now  generally 
accepted  conclusion  that  there  is 
now  only  one  widespread  fatal  dis- 
ease of  hogs,  and  that  this  disease 
is  hog  cholera,  no  matter  in  what 
portions  of  the  body  lesions  may 
appear. 

Disease  is  Highly  Infectious 

The  disease  is  very  highly  infec- 
tious. The  germs  of  the  disease,  if 
it  is  a  germ  disease,  as  it  probably 
is,  are  found  in  the  flesh  and  tissues 
of  the  diseased  animal,  and  also  in 
the  feces.  The  germs  that  are  in 
the  flesh  may  be  transferred  from 
place  to  place  by  flesh-eating  ani- 
mals and  birds.  The  germs  that  are 
in  the  feces  may  be  transferred  from 
place  to  place  upon  the  feet  of  either 
men,  animals  or  birds.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  rigid  oversight  of  the 
diseased  herd  to  prevent  the  germs 
being  carried  from  place  to  place, 
and  thus  spreading  the  epidemic. 

The  employes  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  discovered  by  experi- 
ment that  the  blood  of  a  hyper-im- 
mune hog,  injected  into  a  well  hog, 
conferred  immunity  to  the  disease. 
In  case  the  animal  treated  was  not 
exposed  at  once  to  hog  cholera,  it 
was  found  by  experiment  that  the 
immunity  conferred  was  temporary 
only,  lasting  with  different  individ- 
uals from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  as  a 
rule.  If,  however,  the  treated  hog 
were  immediately  exposed  to  cholera, 
the  immunity  conferred  became 
semi-permanent — that  is,  it  would 
ordinarily  render  the  hog  immune 
for  the  ordinary  period  of  life  of  the 


average  hog.  When  the  treated  hog 
was  a  member  of  a  herd  in  which 
cholera  was  already  ravaging,  it  was 
found  that  he  there  received  the 
necessary  exposure  to  make  the  im- 
munity permanent. 

The  Simultaneous  Method 

For  the  reason  that  some  farmers 
on  whose  farms  no  cholera  existed 
wished  to  immunize  their  hogs  per- 
manently, the  idea  suggested  itself 
to  the  operator  to  give  to  the  treated 
hogs  the  exposure  to  hog  cholera 
necessary  to  permanent  immunity  by 
injecting  into  the  treated  hog  a 
small  quantity  of  virulent  blood — 
that  is,  blood  drawn  from  a  hog  suf- 
fering from  a  virulent  attack  of  hog 
cholera.  This  virulent  blood  was 
injected  at  the  same  time  that  the 
serum  was  injected,  and  it  was 
found  to  confer  permanent  immu- 
nity, providing  the  serum  was  potent 
and  the  virulent  blood  virulent. 
This  method  of  immunizing  hogs  is 
technically  known  as  the  simultane- 
ous method. 

This  simultaneous  method  some- 
times causes  sows,  heavy  with  pig, 
to  abort,  and  it  was  found  that  by 
using  what  is  known  as  the  double 
method  this  danger  might  be 
averted.  The  double  method  con- 
sists in  injecting  the  treated  hog 
with  a  full  dose  of  serum,  the  injec- 
tion generally  being  made  in  the 
flank,  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  week  or  ten  days,  administering 
what  has  already  been  described  as 
the  simultaneous  method.  This 
method,  in  a  large  degree,  averted 
the  danger  of  abortion,  and  was 
recommended  specially  to  owners  of 
high-priced,  pure-bred  hogs,  as  it 
was  regarded  more  efficient,  though 
more  expensive,  than  the  simultane- 
ous method. 

Dose  of  Serum  Administered 

The  dose  of  serum  administered 
is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cubic 
centimeters  for  every  100  pounds  of 
hog.  Shoats  weighing  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  pounds  receive  the 
full  dose.  Small  shoats  receive  a 
proportionately  smaller  dose.  The 
dose  of  virulent  blood  is  one  cubic 
centimeter  for  every  hog,  weighing 
from  forty  pounds  up.  For  smaller 
shoats  the  dose  is  proportionately 
smaller. 

In  the  beginning,  because  serum 
is  somewhat  expensive,  a  smaller 
dose  of  serum  was  recommended, 
but  now  the  tendency  is  to  increase 
the  dose  of  serum,  because  the 
serum  itself  is  entirely  harmless,  so 
that  an  overdose  will  not  be  danger- 
ous, in  order  that  the  operator 
might  be  sure  that  he  would  use 
serum  enough.  Many  operators 
now  use  forty  cubic  centimeters  to 
every  100  pounds  of  hog. 

Serum  is  the  name  given  to  the 
blood  of  a  hyper-immune  hog,  after 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  hyper-immune  hog 
is  produced  by  taking  a  hog  that  has 
had  the  cholera,  and  by  this  means 
has  been  made  immune  to  cholera, 
or  a  hog  that  has  been  immunized, 
and  injecting  into  it,  generally  into 


a  vein  in  the  ear,  a  large  quantity 
of  virulent  blood.  If  this  virulent 
blood  does  not  make  the  hog  sick 
with  cholera,  it  proves  that  the  hog 
is  hyper-immune.  The  blood  of 
this  hyper-immune  hog  is  drawn 
from  the  tail.  After  as  much  blood 
has  been  drawn  as  is  possible,  and 
still  preserve  the  life  of  the  hog,  the 
bleeding  is  arrested  and  the  hog  put 
on  good  feed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
plenishing his  store  of  blood.  This 
hyper-immune  hog  is  generally  bled 
in  this  way  three  times,  and  then 
at  the  fourth  bleeding  he  is  bled  to 
death.  All  this  blood,  when  the 
fibrin  is  extracted,  is  serum.  A 
2  0  0-pound  hog,  treated  in  this  way, 
will  give  about  9,000  cubic  centi- 
meters of  serum. 

What  Experience  Has  Proved  True 

The  theory  upon  which  the  opera- 
tor goes  is  that  this  blood  of  the 
hyper-immune  hog  has  in  it  certain 
qualities  which  render  the  cholera 
infection  harmless. 

Experience  has  proved  this  to  be 
true. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  serum  is  intended  for 
use  only  with  a  well  hog.  The  only- 
way  in  which  to  tell  whether  a  hog 
is  well  or  not  is  by  taking  his  tem- 
perature, since  hogs  with  a  tempera- 
ture as  high  as  107  degrees  have 
been  known  industriously  to  hunt 
their  food,  and  yet  show  no  sign  of 
sickness.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  if  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the 
hog  is  only  slight,  the  administra- 
tion of  serum  will  give  it  immunity. 
But  this  is  very  uncertain,  and  in 
many  instances  the  serum  in  such 
eases  only  hastens  death.  Serum  is 
not  a  cure;  it  is  merely  a  preventive. 

No  serum  should  be  used  until  it 
has  been  tested.  It  may  be  tested 
by  giving  an  experimental  hog  the 
simultaneous  treatment;  then  if  the 
serum  protects  the  animal  against 
the  effect  of  the  virulent  blood,  it  is 
potent  serum.  If  it  does  not  so 
protect  him,  it  is  useless  and  should 
be  discarded. 

Not  Possible  to  Standardize 

It  is  not  possible  to  standardize 
the  virulency  of  the  blood,  or  to  de- 
termine any  hog's  resisting  power. 
It  accordingly  sometimes  happens 
that  the  hog  treated  by  the  simul- 
taneous method  becomes  sick  and 
sometimes  dies.  About  2  per  cent 
of  the  hogs  treated  by  this  method 
have  in  the  past  died  under  the 
treatment.  But  probably  this  re- 
sult might  be  avoided.  The  reason 
that  the  hog  becomes  sick  is  that  it 
has  not  received  sufficient  serum  to 
counteract  the  virulent  blood.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  first  indication 
of  sickness  appears  he  should  re- 
ceive another  full  dose  of  serum, 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  counteract  the  infection  of 
the  virulent  blood  and  confer  perma- 
nent immunity. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  serum  treatment  is  not  a  scien- 
tific discovery,  but  an  empirical  dis- 
covery. It  was  discovered  by  mere 
experimentation,  not  by  scientific 
process.  It  is,  however,  efficient 
when  properly  used  under  strict 
sanitary  methods.  In  nearly  all 
states  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  furnish  potent  serum  to  farmers 
at  exact  cost  of  production.  This 
will  make  the  serum  treatment  a 
cheap  and  efficient  method  of  hog 
insurance. 
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Fine  Wool  Sheep  in  America 

I—The  Origin  of  Merino  Sheep 


j=^\HB    merino    sheep    of  the 
I    •     United    States,  commonly 

Si  designated  under  the  gen- 
eral  term,  fine  wool  sheep, 
have  a  history  that  gives  them  a  dis- 
tinct and  prominent  position  as  the 
wool-bearing  sheep  of  America.  The 
merino  sheep,  while  it  has  been  won- 
derfully Improved  and  increased  in 
both  wool  and  mutton  qualities  since 
its  first  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try, 1801  to  1812,  was  originally  a 
sheep  of  great  wool  merit. 

The  merino  sheep  was  a  carefully 
established  breed  for  centuries  be- 
fore its  introduction  into  the  United 
States.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Spain  became  renowned  for  its 
woolen  manufactures,  then  scarcely 
known  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  There 
was  great  care  in  the  system  of 
breeding  and  handling  of  these  sheep 
in  Spain.  The  Spanish  government 
took  great  pride  in  the  fineness  and 
quality  of  the  wool  produced  by  its 
flocks. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  sheep 
history  that  the  name  merino  is  of 
Spanish  origin.  One  authority  says 
that  in  ancient  Spanish  history  a 
government  officer  was  called 
"merino,"  a  sort  of  judge  or  super- 
visor over  a  district,  county  or  vil- 
lage, and  was  named  directly  by  the 
king.  Spanish  law  mentions  the  dig- 
nity of  the  merino  mayor  and  merino 
miner.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the 
merinos  (mayors)  to  distribute  the 
pasture  grounds  to  the  mountain 
flocks  (Serranos)  and  wandering 
flock  (trashumantes).  The  latter 
were  also  called  royal  flocks,  on  ac- 
count of  the  special  rights  they  en- 
joyed, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
merinos,  or  their  miners,  to  dis- 
tribute grounds  among  the  trash- 
umantes, protect  them  in  their  priv- 
ileges and  punish  those  that  tres- 
passed on  the  same.  It  is  presumed 
that  to  distinguish  these  from  the 
others  they  were  called  after  the 
men  that  had  charge  of  them,  "mer- 
inos." One  authority  says:  "I  be- 
lieve that  this  name  was  given  to 
the  trashumantes,  the  wandering 
flock,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  when  large  tracts  of  land 
were  entirely  depopulated  and  the 
number  of  fine-wooled  sheep  largely 
increased  and  the  new  privileges 
conceded  to  them. 

The  custom  was  to  conduct  a  mi- 
gratory system  of  grazing  with  the 
flock;  they  were  taken  out  in  the 
beginning  of  the  grass  season  and, 
after  the  fleece  was  shorn,  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  to  grazing  lands 
and  returned  In  the  autumn  for  win- 
tering. Thus  they  became  a  pecu- 
liarly fitted  type  of  sheep  for  graz- 
ing In  large  bands,  and  this  pecu- 
liarity is  distinctly  a  characteristic 
in  the  breed,  born  in  It  from  Its 
habits  of  life  for  generation  after 
generation. 

The  Spanish  government  become 
so  convinced,  at  a  very  early  day,  of 
the  great  value  of  the  merinos  that,  a 
special  edict  was  passed  prohibiting 
their  exportation  without  a  royal 
license.  This  prevented  a  general 
dissemination  of  the  race  until  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  dy- 


nasty by  the  French  under  the 
French  armies  commanded  by  Na- 
poleon. For  several  years  the  most 
valuable  merinos  in  Spain  were  in 
possession  of  and  controlled  by  the 
crown.  The  principal  flocks  were 
named  Escurial,  Gaudeloupe,  Paular, 
Infantado,  Negretta,  Montarco  and 
Aguiirre,  and  these  were  especially 
in  the  reserve  list  up  to  the  time  of 
the  French  invasion. 

It  was  on  Napoleon's  second  inva- 
sion in  1810,  when  his  army  ad- 
vanced toward  Madrid  and  the  gov- 
ernmental junta  fled  to  Badajos  and 
their  finances  being  exhausted,  that 


it  was  suggested  to  this  assembly  by 
representatives  of  other  countries 
that  they  might  sell  some  of  their 
confiscated  sheep,  which  were  feed- 
ing in  thousands  on  the  plains.  This 
suggestion  was  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  raising  funds  and  a  sale 
was  conducted  at  which  large  num- 
bers were  sold. 

It  was  here  that  Consul  Jarvis  of 
Boston  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  his  correspondent,  a 
highly  respected  merchant  of  Bada- 
jos, who,  in  company  with  a  Spanish 
colonel,  purchased  between  3,000 
and  4,000  of  the  choice  of  the  8,000 
offered  for  sale.  Mr.  Jarvis  shipped 
1,400  to  the  United  States;  the  other 
division  were  shipped  to  Scotland 
and  England.  This  is  reported  to  be 
the  first  government  sale  of  sheep 


made  by  Spain.  This  purchase  was 
all  of  the  Paular  cabana,  or  flock, 
and  very  desirable  sheep. 

A  very  careful  research  was  made 
about  1875  to  1881  in  the  matter  of 
evidence  of  importation  of  the 
merino  sheep  by  the  various  merino 
register  associations,  then  organizing 
in  the  United  States,  and  establish- 
ing records  for  flocks  tracing  up  to 
reliable  importations.  The  reliable 
importations  of  pure-bred  Spanish 
merino  sheep  seem  to  center  between 
the  dates  of  1801  and  1812,  and 
upon  these  is  the  pure-bred  merino 
sheep  history  of  the  United  States 
based. 


Even  our 
here  in  the 
and  courage 


tornadoes  are  big  out 
west,  but  western  grit 
are  better. 


In  1918-What? 


Many  a  car  will  run 
well  for  one  summer.  But 
in  five  years  from  now 
where  will  flimsy  cars  be? 
And  what  will  they  cost 
in  the  meantime? 

"Dear  Mr.  Olds :  I  have  run 
one  of  your  cars  for  75,000  miles, 
and  it  still  runs  as  well  as  any 
new  car  I  know." 

That's  from  one  of  the  letters 
which  come  to  me  constantly. 

And  legions  of  men  saying  such 
things  to  others  give  to  my  cars 
the  place  they  hold  after  26  years 
of  car  building. 

It  Isn't  Easy 

It  isn't  easy  in  these  days  of 
fierce  competition  to  build  a  really 
honest  car.  In  Reo  the  Fiftli  it 
means  $200  more  than  such  a  car 
need  cost. 

And  nearly  all  that  extra  cost  is 
hidden.  It  is  years,  sometimes, 
before  users  learn  its  meaning. 


Note  what  it  means  to  the 
maker.  He  must  have  all  steel 
made  to  formula.   To  make  sure 


*By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

of  its  strength  he  must  analyze  it 
twice. 

Each  driving  part  must  be  given 
all  the  strength  it  needs,  then  50 
per  cent  extra  strength  must  be 
added. 

He  must  use  big  tires — we  use 
34x4 — to  cut  down  tire  upkeep. 
He  must  use  roller  bearings — we 
use  15 — where  common  ball  bear- 
ings cost  one-fifth  as  much. 

To  escape  all  flaws  he  must  use 
drop  forgings.  We  use  190.  He 
must  use  a  $75  magneto — a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  big  brake 
drums,  big  springs. 

He  must  test  his  gears  in  a  50- 
ton  crusher.  He  must  test  his 
engines  for  48  hours  in  many  radi- 
cal ways. 

And  he  must  have  scores  of  in- 
spectors and  testers  watching 
every  part  of  that  car. 

To  the  User 

To  the  user  it  means  an  almost 
trouble-proof  car.  A  car  with  low 
cost  of  upkeep.  A  car  that  meets 
every  strain. 

A  car  that  continues,  year  after 
year,  to  render  perfect  service. 
And  a  car  that  saves  hundreds  of 


dollars 
trouble. 


in   repairs,   upkeep  and 


You  get  this  all  in  Reo  the 
Fifth,  and  countless  users  know  it. 
And  you  get  it  at  an  underprice. 
For  all  this  extra  cost  is  saved  by 
our  wonderful  factory  efficiency. 

We  save  20  per  cent  in  one  way 
alone — by  building  a  single  model. 
Every  machine  and  tool  in  this 
factory  is  adapted  to  this  one  car. 

And  we  make  all  our  own  parts. 
That's  how  a  car  such  as  I  de- 
scribe can  be  sold  at  the  Reo 
price. 

New  Control 

This  car  has  our  new  control. 
All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
one  center  rod,  entirely  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  done  by  moving  this 
rod  only  three  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions. 

There  are  no  levers  to  clog  the 
way  of  the  driver.  Both  brakes 
are  operated  by  foot  pedals.  And 
this  car,  like  all  the  leading  cars, 
has  the  left  side  drive. 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  we'll 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo  show- 
room.   They  are  everywhere; 


M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


30-35 

Hone  power 
Wheel  Baee— 

1 1  2  Inches 
Tiree  - 

34  x  4  Inches 
Center  Control 
IS  Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rime 
Three  electric 

lighte 
190  Drop 

For  ginfe 
Made  with 

S  and  2 

Paeeengar 

Bodies 


Top  and  wlndehield  not  Included  In  price.  We  equip  thie  car  with  mohair  top.  eide  curl  nl"«  and  ellp  eo»er.  windehield. 
|e)S  tank  for  headllghte.  epeedometrr.  eetf-etarter.  «elra  rim  and  hra>k*te    all  for  $100  emtra  UM  price  $170). 

(Gray  eV  Davie  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  .Sy.tem  at  an  eelra  price,  if  wanted.  ) 
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The  vital 
part  of  a 
plow  is  the 
plow 

"bottom." 
The  high 
standing  of 
John  Deere 
plows  rests 
on  the 
excellence 
of  the 
John  Deere 
"  bottom." 


John  Deere  3^  "Shares 

For  New  Deere  Sulkies  and  Gangs 

Saves  80  per  cent  of  the  time 
required  to  change  an  ordinary 
share.  t^JB^  means  quick 
detachable — quick  attachable, 
too.  On  and  off  quick  is  the  idea. 

Only  one  nut  to  remove.  That 
nut  is  handy  to  reach,  too. 
Glance  at  the  picture.  Take 
this  one  nut  off  and  the  share 
comes  off.  Slip  the  sharp  share 
on.and  tighten  up  nut.  Don't 
waste  time  changing  old  style 
shares.  You  really  can't  afford 
to.  When  you  see  this  new 
share  you  won't  want  to. 


plow  shares 
(quick 
detachable) 
are  the 
greatest 
convenience 
ever  put 
on  a  plow. 
They  are 
the  latest, 
simplest, 
strongest. 
Find  out 
all  about 
them. 
Write  for 
booklet 
at  once. 


New  and  Exclusive  John 
Deere  Feature 

Found  only  on  John  Deere 
Sulky  and  Gang  Plows. 
The  art  of  making  plow  bottoms 
is  most  highly  developed  in 
John  Deere  product  as  now 
equipped  with  the  new  and  ex- 
clusive share.  John 
Deere  plows,  always  good 
plows,  always  the  very  latest, 
always  the  most  modern. 

Write  for  Book- 
mailed  free — No.  Q-D  15. 


John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  III. 


Nebraska  University  Dairy  Herd 


I  rr  I  VISIT  to  the  dairy  depart- 
I  I  ment  of  the  Nebraska  Uni- 
fagSSsI  versity  state  farm  will  be 
IgSggayl  appreciated  by  every  lover 
of  live  stock,  especially  those  who 
have  cultivated  an  admiration  for 
the  dairy  cow.  The  1913  herd  con- 
sists of  fifty-four  cows  of  all  breeds 
— twenty-four  Holsteins,  eleven  Jer- 
seys, eight  Ayrshires,  seven  Guern-» 
seys  and  four  Shorthorns.  This  list 
I  comprises  the  cows  now  in  the  milk-- 


"We're  willing  '''•siv&.v 
to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  proving  ':-vS%\ 
to  you — absolutely — 
that  the  -SKS 
Kf  Light  Running  "?i&. 

"SILBERZAHN" 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER  ft 

vfll  cut  youT  ensilage  better,  faster,  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way  than  any  other  cutter  and  is  positively  jj£ 
safe  under  all  conditions.  Send  now  for  our  "try  be- 
fore  you  pay"  proposition  which  will  surely  con-  &; 
vince  you. 


m  Gehl  Bro«.  Mfg.  Co 
II  121  S.  Water  St. 
m  West  Bead. 
•€k  Wi».  1 


Bring-  Along 
Your  Barn 
Bill  for 
Estimate. 


you  intend  building  a  barn,  call  and  see  our 
immense  and  complete  stock  of  barn  material. 
Such  as  Fir  Timber,  Fir  or  White  Pine  Drop 
Shingles,  Blue  Ribbon  brand  of  Red  Cedar  Shin- 
gles or  a  nice  assortment  of  Red  Cedar  Poles.  In 
fact,  anything  you  may  want  to  make  a  real  good 
barn  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  have  nice,  strictly  straight  fir  timbers  in 
all  lengths,  up  to  40  feet.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  carrying  a  high  class  of  goods  for  barn  pur- 
poses. We  are  so  situated  that  we  can  load  out 
a  large  barn  on  a  few  hours  notice. 

We  take  great  pride  in  our  barn  material  and 
would   like   very  much   to  have  our  prospective 
customers  call  and)  see  this  material. 
C.  HAFER  LUMBER  CO.,  Co.  Bluffs,  la. 


fr 


Get  this  dessert  spoon 


Full  length,  six  inches. 


Through  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  this  beautiful  dessert  spoon, 
designed  and  made  especially  for  this  magazine  by  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons, 
may  be  obtained  for  the  cost  of  handling,  35  cents.  The  beauty  of  this 
spoon  is  bewitching. 

If  you  wish  teaspoons  and  forks 
you  may  still  get  them — spoon, 
10c;  and  fork,  20c. 


COUPON 

Please  send  my  dessert  spoon  to 

Name  


Address  

Enclosed  find  35  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  handling. 


Address 
Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  just  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection.  Always  mention  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Parmer  when  writing-  advertisers. 


placing  C.  A.  Otis  of  Ohio  on  its 
hoard  of  directors,  and  because  he 
was  an  enthusiast  on  the  milking 
qualities  of  this  breed. 

Nebraska  has  been  improving  in 
its  state  farm  dairy  herd  and  has  a 
class  of  cows  now  that  are  pretty 
hard  to  beat.  It  looks  like  business 
to  see  the  quality  that  is  represented 
in  this  herd.  If  an  experiment  sta- 
tion means  anything,  it  is  to  show 
the  possibilities  in  its  various  lines 


Some    Ayrshires    in    the     University    of    Nebraska  Herd 


ing  division.  There  are  about  thirty 
heifers  of  various  ages,  the  produce 
of  these  cows,  that  will  be  devel- 
oped to  determine  their  milking 
abilities.  The  state  farm  dairy  cows 
are,  of  course,  a  choice  lot  of  milk- 
ers. It  would  be  no  credit  to  keep 
a  lot  of  inferior  or  even  half-way 
quality  cows  in  a  herd  such  as  this 
one  stands  for. 

These  cows  are  all  good  represen- 
tative animals  of  the  breed  they 
stand  for.  They  are  not  beauties,  all 
of  them;  many,  however,  are  very 
fine  appearing  animals;  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  Holsteins.  They 
have  been  selected,  of  course,  in 
view  of  their  butter-fat  and  large 
producing  qualities,  but  in  this  line 
of  breeding  there  is  combined  sym- 
metrical form  and  beauty  to  a  re- 
markable extent.  It  is  the  business 
quality,  however,  of  the  dairy  .cow 
that  is  consulted  in  estimating  her 
value. 

The  milking  Shorthorn  is  still 
recognized  as  a  candidate  for  the 
double-purpose  cow  and  has  pretty 
good  prospects  now  of  establishing 
her  claim.  The  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  recognized  this  class  of 
cows  at  its  last  annual  election  by 


of  work.  We  all  know  the  common, 
low-producing  conditions  of  the  farm 
and  its  live  stock,  but  this  is  not  a 
stimulus  to  effort  in  improvement. 
It  is  the  excellent  things  we  are  in- 
terested in  and  strive  to  obtain. 

The  dairy  department,  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen, 
is  progressing  finely  and  has  a  stand- 
ing in  quality  and  test  that  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  state.  Everything 
pertaining  to  Prof.  Frandsen's  man- 
agement is  in  view  of  practicability 
and  the  making  of  this  department 
instructive  to  the  common  cow 
owner.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
such  a  policy,  closely  carried  out,  id 
bound  to  win  with  the  public  sen- 
timent. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  is  for- 
tunate in  having  one  of  the  best  pro- 
ducing dairy  herds  in  the  state  and 
one  which  stands  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  experiment  station  herds 
of  the  country.  In  1912  thirty-seven 
cows,  made  up  of  the  four  leading 
dairy  breeds  —  Jersey,  Holstein, 
Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  —  produced 
an  average  of  9,301.2  pounds  of 
milk  and  432-.7  pounds  of  butter. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  a  herd 
producing  6,000  pounds  of  milk  and 


Katy  Gerben's  Latest  Picture 
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280  pounds  of  butter  is  considered 
a  very  good  herd,  and  the  average 
Nebraska  cow  kept  for  milk  pur- 
poses produces  but  half  this  amount, 
■we  realize  the  quality  of  these  cows. 

But  this  it  not  all.  One  cow  in 
the  herd  has  produced  21,614 
pounds  of  milk  and  883  pounds  of 
butter  in  one  year;  three  have  aver- 
aged 787  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
year;  six  713  pounds,  and  there  are 
•-hirty-six  lactation  periods  in  the 
herd  records  averaging  over  500 
pounds  of  butter  per  year.  This  is 
what  some  cows  have  done.    Here  is 


J.   H.  FRANDSEN, 
Professor    of    Dairy  Husbandry, 
University  of  Nebraska 


what  one  is  now  doing:  La  May,  a 
Holstein,  freshened    November  14, 

1912,  and  up  to  the  first  of  March, 

1913,  produced  8,794  pounds  of  milk 
and  318.8  pounds  of  butter.  In 
one  week,  under  official  test,  she 
produced  656.2  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
taining 22.6  pounds  of  butter.  It  is 
expected  that  her  yearly  record  now 
being  made  under  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  advanced  reg- 
istry rules  will  add  new  laurels  to 
the  University  of  Nebraska  dairy- 
herd.  This  cow  produced  in  one  day 
99.1  pounds  of  milk,  equivalent  to 
fifty  quarts.  She  is  a  beauty,  a 
wonder,  and  to  any  cow  fancier  it 
is  worth  traveling  hundreds  of  miles 
to  see  her. 

The  herd  is  kept  in  a  sanitary 
barn,  with  only  such  care  as  the 
first-class  dairyman  could  afford  to 
give  his  cows.  Their  daily  ration  is 
rade  up  of  corn  silage,  alfalfa  hay 
and  a  grain  mixture  composed  of 
corn,  bran  and  cottonseed  cake. 
During  the  daytime,  between  milk- 
ings,  the  cows  have  the  use  of  a 
clean,  well  drained  yard,  protected 
by  an  open  shed  on  the  north  for 
use  on  stormy  days  when  the  cows 
receive  their  hay.  All  cows  making 
high  records  are  milked  three  times 
a  day  and  La  May  is  milked  four 
times. 

The  milk  from  these  cows  Is  bot- 
tled in  the  university  dairy  and  re- 
tails at  10  cents  per  quart,  deliv- 
ered. While  this  price  is  higher 
than  that  obtained  by  the  other 
dairymen  In  Lincoln,  it.  Is  the  aim 
of  the  department  to  use  such  care 
In  keeping  It  wholesome  and  clean 
as  to  make  It  especially  fitted  for 
babies.  As  there  is  always  a  wait- 
ing list  of  customers  which  the  herd 


is  unable  to  supply,  the  department 
feels  justified  in  this  extra  care  and 
price. 

Prof.  Frandsen  is  highly  pleased 
with  the  interest  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  in  visiting  the  ex- 
periment station.  He  says:  "Hardly 
a  day  goes  by  in  which  the  dairy  de- 
partment does  not  receive  parties  of 
visitors.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  last  year  over  10,000  visitors 
saw  the  herd  and  dairy,  and  possibly 
gained  an  added  inspiration  for  more 
profitable  and  enjoyable  work  on 
their  own  farms.  The  men  in  the 
dairy  department  are  always  glad 
to  show  the  herd  and  give  details  of 
its  management  for  the  benefit  of 
others." 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
urges  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  visit 


the  state  farm  and  experiment  sta- 
tion and  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  work  and  study  that  is  be- 
ing carried  on  there. 


Filling  Silo  More  Than  Once 

At  the  Interstate  Farmers'  meet- 
ing held  recently  in  Sioux  City,  the 
manager  of  the  Cassaday  farms,  lo- 
cated at  Whiting,  la.,  gave  some 
very  interesting  information,  which 
we  are  glad  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers. He  stated  that  he  filled  his 
silo  twice,  and  sometimes  three 
times,  a  year.  The  first  filling  was 
with  the  green  corn  just  as  it  came 
from  the  field.  Then  sufficient 
corn  was  harvested  and  shocked  to 
prove  adequate  for  the  second  fill- 
ing. After  the  first  filling  of  the 
silage  was  exhausted   the  silo  was 


refilled  by  passing  the  shocked  corn 
through  the  ensilage  cutter.  An 
inch  stream  of  water  was  kept  run- 
ning in  the  blower  to  wet  down  the 
dry  corn  fodder,  and  another  inch 
stream  of  water  was  kept  constantly 
running  into  the  silo  from  the  top. 
This  furnished  adequate  moisture 
for  the  dry  silage  and  afforded  the 
possibility  of  so  thoroughly  tramp- 
ing and  packing  the  silage  as  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  Such  second-hand 
silage,  as  it  might  be  called,  proved 
as  appetizing  and  as  succulent  for 
cattle  as  the  first  filling.  Cattle 
seined  to  like  it  just  as  well  and  to 
do  just  as  well  on  it.  What  little 
amount  of  nutrient  value  was  lost 
to  the  corn  shocks  by  weathering 
was,  of  course,  lacking  in  this  silage. 


Get  this  book 

before  you  buy  a  car 

You  need  all  the  best  information  you  can 
get  before  you  choose  a  motor  car. 

Here  is  a  book  containing  ten  big  reasons 
why  the  Cross  Country  is  the  best  buy  for 
farmers  and  ranchmen  everywhere. 

Some  of  these  reasons  can  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
Cross  Country  alone.     All  are  important  to  you. 

Just  clip  off  the  coupon  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner,  write  your  name  and  address  on  it  and  mail 
the  factory.     We  will  send  the  book  free. 

We  know  what  you  want  in  a  car 


You  want  electric  starting  and  lighting  that 
is  simple  and  effective.  The  U.S.  L.  system 
used  on  the  Cross  Country  is  the  best  there  is. 

The  motor  generator  takes  the  place  of 
the  fly  wheel.  There  are  no  chains,  gears 
or  belts — not  an  extra  part  added  and  the 
starter  turns  the  engine  over  at  three  hun- 
dred revolutions  per  minute — more  power- 
ful than  any  other  starter  made. 

You  want  appearance  and  comfort.  To 
satisfy  yourself  of  these  things  you  must  see 
the  Cross  Country  and  ride  in  it.  We  know 
what  you  will  say  when  you  do. 


You  want  service.  This  book  tells  why 
JefFery  service  is  possible.  Any  one  of 
twenty-five  thousand  owners  will  tell  you 
what  JefFery  service  means. 

You  want  to  buy  from  a  reliable  company 
— from  a  manufacturer — not  an  assembler. 
Ask  your  banker  what  the  name  of  JefFery 
stands  for  in  the  motor  car  industry.  Forty 
years  of  manufacturing  experience  and  a  fac- 
tory produci  ng  ninety-six  per  cent  of  all  parts. 

Surely  you  want  the  booklet.    Then  fill 

out  the  coupon  and  mail  today.  / 

/ 

The 
Thomas 

B.  Jdfery 

Company 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

Send  me  those 
Cross  Country 


Reasons. 


The  Cross  Country  f,  1 8  7  5 


The  Thomas  B.Jeffery  Company 

Main  Office  and   Works,  Krnoslni,  Wisconsin 

Branches:   Doaton,    Chicago,   Milw.ukw,   New   York.   MtSafeM*.  San  Vru»w 
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Land  Monopoly  of  Mexico  Serious  Question 

Bv  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


M 


EXICO  CITY — Outside  the 
revolution  proper,  Presi- 
dent Huerta  and  his  ad- 
ministration have  big  ques- 
tions to  deal  with.  The  Madero 
policy  has  awakened  the  common 
people,  and  congress  is  divided 
among  their  friends  and  those  of  the 
big  land  monopolists.  The  great 
trust  here  is  the  Land  trust.  Some- 
thing like  1,000  families  own  the 
bulk  of  the  good  lands  of  Mexico, 
and  for  generations  they  have  been 
ruling  the  country.  They  have  had 
their  lobbyists  here  at  the  capital, 
and  when  they  have  piped  the  states- 
men have  had  to  dance.  The  power 
of  this  land  trust  was  well  known  to 
Porfirio  Diaz,  and  the  opposition  to 
it  brought  about  the  downfall  of  his 
administration.  President  Die : 
knew  that  the  time  had  come  to  di- 
vide up  the  lands,  and  he  was  plan- 
ning to  tax  them  with  a  view  of  so 
doing.  But  the  power  of  the  hacien- 
dado  in  the  federal  congress  and  the 
state  legislature  was  more  than  he 
could  overcome,  and  he  failed.  He 
tried  to  tax  the  big  estates  which 
were  not  in  cultivation,  and  to  thus 
bring  about  their  division.  But  he 
was  balked  at  every  turn,  and  the 
result  was  his  downfall. 

What  President  Madero  Did 
It  was  upon  promises  to  bring 
about  a  land  division  that  Madero 
made  his  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  stumped  the  country, 
saying  that  if  he  became  president 
he  would  so  tax  the  big  estates  that 
the  owners  could  not  afford  to  keep 
them.  He  also  said  that  he  might 
compel  the  haciendadtos,  or  large 
landholders,  to  give  farms  to  men 
who  were  working  for  them.  He 
told  the  peons  that  their  wages 
would  soon  go  up  to  $1  a  day;  he 
said  they  would  have  a  chance  to  buy 
land  and  that  he  would  create  a  class 
of  small  farmers. 

It  was  these  big  landholders  that 
largely  aided  in  bringing  about  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Madero,  and 
President  Huerta  and  his  party  are 
indebted  to  them.  The  common 
people,  however,  have  learned  too 
much  and  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
The  government  knows  that  there 
can  be  no  permanent  peace  without 
a  movement  toward  a  division  of  the 
lands,  and  congress  is  now  trying  to 
bring  forth  some  scheme  which  will 
result  in  such  a  division.  One  plan 
which  is  agitated  is  the  restoration 
of  the  communal  lands  about  the 
towns  to  the  Indians  who  formerly 
owned  them.  And  there  are  other 
plans  to  wipe  out  the  feudal  system, 
which  now  gives  a  few  families  this 
great  land  monopoly  and  make-, 
them  the  ruling  aristocrats  of  the 
country.  The  fight  of  the  future  is 
to  be  between  the  landless  and  the 
small  landholders  and  the  land  mo- 
nopolists, and  it  will  go  on  in  one 
form  or  another  until  Mexico  be- 
longs to  the  many  instead  of  to  the 
few. 

Among  the  Land  Barons 

How  would  you  like  to  have  5,000 
families  own  the  whole  United 
States?  Such  a  division  would  be 
somewhat  the  same  as  that  which 
exists  in  Mexico  today.     There  are 


Bringing  in  Cattle  On  a  Hacienda 


men  who  own  millions  of  acres  of 
farming  and  grazing  land,  and  who 
in  addition  have  mines,  houses  and 
gold  galore. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  instances. 
The  biggest  land  owner  of  all  is  Don 
Luis  Terrazas  of  the  state  of  Chihua- 
hua; he  and  his  immediate  relatives 
own  outright  over  7,000,000  acres 
of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  northern 
Mexico;  they  keep  it  in  big  tracts 
and  the  most  of  it  is  employed  for 
stock-raising  only.  Terrazas  brand 
60,000  calves  every  year,  and  he  has 
on  his  place  enormous  droves  of 
horses  and  mules  and  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats:  he  owns  nearly  all  of  the 


land  between  Chihuahua  and  the 
United  States  boundary,  and  you 
may  ride  further  than  from  New 
York  to  Washington  on  the  railroad 
in  crossing  his  farms  from  north  to 
south;  they  are  wider  from  east  to 
west  than  the  distance  between  Bal- 
timore and  New  York,  and,  indeed, 
the  boundaries  are  so  poorly  defined 
that  no  one  knows  just  where  they 
end.  The  people  here  say  that  Ter- 
razas does  not  know  how  much  land 
he  has  and  that  he  could  lose  1,000 
beef  cattle  and  not  feel  the  loss;  he 
is  without  doubt  about  the  richest 
man  in  Mexico;  he  is  worth  some- 
thing like  $100,000,000,  and  is  the 


autocrat  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua. 

Another  man  who  has  millions  in 
this  same  state  is  Enrique  C.  Creel,  1 
who  was  formerly  the  Mexican  am- 
bassador at  Washington;  he  is  a  son- 
in-law  of  Terrazas,  but  is  said  to  be 
worth  about  $20,000,000  in  his  own 
right,  much  of  it  being  in  land  and 
cattle.  Mr.  Creel  was  borrl  in  Chi- 
huahua; his  father  was  a  Kentucky- 
ian  who  came  to  this  country  during 
the  Mexican  war  and  later  settled 
here;  he  had  a  family  of  seven,  and 
Enrique  C,  his  oldest  boy,  was 
named  for  Henry  Clay. 

Just  across  the  border  of  Chihua- 
hua is  the  state  of  Coahulla,  where 
the  Madero  family  owns  its  vast  es- 
tates, which  are  now  liable  to  confis- 
cation, and  a  little  to  the  southward, 
in  San  Luis  Potosi,  is  Encarnacion 
Ipina,  who  holds  more  than  1,700,- 
000  acres.  Ipina  has  live  stock 
which  exceeds  in  number  many  times 
that  of  all  the  cattle,  camels  and 
sheep  owned  by  Job,  the  famed 
monopolist  of  the  Land  of  Uz,  and 
he  also  raises  corn,  wheat,  beans  and 
potatoes.  Nevertheless,  not  one- 
twentieth  of  his  lands  are  under  cul- 
tivation, and  his  Indian  workmen 
cannot  buy  an  acre  to  hold  in  fee 
simple. 

Another  big  owner  in  the  same 
state  is  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  De  Lee.  She 
has  over  1,000,000  acres,  and  of 
these  she  cultivates  only  50,000. 

In  the  state  of  Tiaxcala,  which  is 
about  half  the  size  of  Connecticut, 
thirty-nine  persons,  or  families,  own 
all  the  land,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  population  is  almost  200,000. 
In  the  territory  of  Tepic,  which 
has  over  170,000  inhabitants,  the 
country  is  practically  owned  by 
thirty-one  families,  and  in  Tamauli- 
pas  lives  Manuel  Gonzales,  who  owns 
3,500,000  acres,  or  an  area  which 
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FLYING  SWEDE 

LINES  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

You  Pay  Oct.  or  Jan.  1st. 

and  save  the  following  amounts  on  each  article: 

14-inch  Gang   Plow  $15.00 

16-inch  Sulky  Plow  SlU.OO 

2-Ro  w   Cultivator  $15.00 
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settle  for  them;  you  can  order  now  and  pay  October  or  Jan- 
uary 1st.  We  can  supply  about  $800,000.00  worth  of  goods 
this  year  if  you  send  your  order  in  early.  We  don't  charge 
interest  on  machines  ordered  before  July  1st.  Stocks  carried 
at  La  Salle,  Marseilles,  Kansas  City.  Wichita,  Council  Bluffs 
and  Minneapolis.  We  want  a  good  farmer  in  each  vicinity  to 
write  to  us  at  once  for  net  prices  and  Catalog  No.  12. 

O'NEIL  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  LaSalle,  111. 
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is  i  st  two-thirds  as  big  as  Massa- 
ob  tts.  Nevertheless,  Gonzales  cul- 
tivates only  one  acre  in  every  700 
and  his  vast  horde  of  peons  do  not 
own  the  land  upon  which  their  rude 
homes  are  built. 

Some  Uif*  Tropical  Farms 

The  state  of  Vera  Cruz  Is  largely 
made  up  of  tropical  lowlands,  and  its 
properties  are  about  the  most  sub- 
divided of  all  the  Mexican  states. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  land- 
holders there  possessing  from  150,- 
000  to  2  50,000  acres  each,  and  a 
man  named  Braniff,  who  is  of  Brit- 
ish and  Spansih  descent,  has  3  2,000 
acres  planted  to  wheat  and  many 
square  miles  devoted  to  cattle.  He 
has  thirty  acres  of  lawn  in  his  home 
grounds  and  he  lives  like  a  lord;  his 
hacienda  employs  1,800  men  and  it 
takes  a  population  of  more  than 
5,000  to  care  for  it.  Ten  thousand 
cattle  feed  upon  its  pastures,  and 
among  them  are  some  of  the  best 
animals  which  fight  in  the  bull  ring 
at  Mexico  City.  This  plantation  has 
large  irrigated  areas,  and  its  owner 
has  erected  dams  and  canals  at  a 
cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  plantation  has  railroads 
upon  it  and  a  flour  mill  worked  by 
electricity. 

In  Yucatan  there  are  also  large 
estates,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
profitable,  owing  to  the  cultivation 
of  hemp.  The  same  large  holdings 
might  be  cited  in  other  parts  of  the 
republic,  but  this  will  show  you  how 
the  lands  are  tied  up  and  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  would 
cultivate  them. 

These  haciendados,  as  the  pluto- 


TRAINBD  NURSE 
Remafks  About  Nourishing  Food. 

"A  physician's  wife  gave  me  a 
package  of  Grape-Nuts  one  day, 
with  the  remark  that  she  was  sure 
1  would  find  the  food  very  beneficial, 
both  for  my  own  use  and  for  my  pa- 
tients. I  was  particularly  attracted 
to  the  food,  as  at  that  time  the 
weather  was  very  hot  and  I  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  Grape-Nuts  re- 
quires no  cooking. 

"The  food  was  deliciously  crisp, 
and  most  inviting  to  the  appetite. 
After  making  use  of  it  twice  a  day 
for  three  or  four  «  eek»,  I  discovered 
that  it  was  a  most  wonderful  invig- 
orator.  I  used  to  suffer  greatly 
from  exhaustion,  headaches  and  de- 
pression of  spirits.  My  work  had 
been  very  trying  at  times  and  indi- 
gestion bad  set  in. 

"Now  I  am  always  well  and 
ready  for  any  amount  of  work,  have 
an  abundance  of  active  energy, 
cheerfulness  and  mental  poise.  I 
have  proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction 
that  this  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  Orape-Nuts  food. 

"The  fact  that  it  is  predigested  Is 
a  very  desirable  feature.  I  have  had 
many  remarkable  res  tilts  in  feeding 
Grape-Nuts  to  my  patients,  and  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  food. 
My  friends  constantly  comment  on 
th"  change  In  my  appearance.  I 
have  gained  nine  pounds  since  be- 
ginning the  use  of  this  food." 

"There's  a  reason. "  Read  tttS 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgH. 

Fver  read  t lie  above  letter?  A  MN 
one  appears  from  time  to  lime.  Tliey 
•  re  genuine,  true  hikI  full  of  human 

Interest. 


crat  landholders  are  called,  have 
money  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
They  usually  live  magnificently  upon 
their  estates,  but  just  now,  while  the 
rebels  and  bandits  are  moving  about 
over  Mexico,  a  large  number  of  them 
have  come  here  to  the  capital,  while 
others  have  left  for  Madrid  and 
Paris.  In  some  cases  the  fighting 
is  going  on  upon  their  haciendas  and 
they  want  their  families  to  be  away 
from  the  danger  of  mobs.  On  this 
account  not  a  few  of  them  have 
rented  or  bought  houses  here,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  have  kept  off 
their  farms. 

It  is  on  some  of  the  biggest  estates 
that  most  of  the  fighting  goes  on. 
Take  that  of  Terrazas.  The  rebels 
of  Chihuahua  have  torn  up  the  rail- 
roads and  the  Mexican  Central  line, 
which  goes  south  from  El  Paso,  has 
been  long  out  of  running.  The  trou- 
ble there  has  largely  come  through 
Terrazas  himself,  who  is  said  to  be 
as  autocratic  as  the  czar  of  Russia; 
he  is  now  an  old  man,  but  his  sons 
rule,  and  it  is  they  who  are  trying  to 
protect  the  property. 

Don  Luis  Terrazas 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  Terrazas  family  since  I  came 
here.  Outside  the  land  the  old  man 
owns  most  of  the  public  utilities  of 
his  neighborhood,  and  he  also  loans 
money  at  high  rates  of  interest;  he 
controls  the  banks  and  his  income  is 
enormous;  he  lives  like  a  lord  and 
entertains  royally  on  his  great  ha- 
cienda; he  can  house  100  guests  at 
a  time,  and  he  keeps  up  an  establish- 
ment of  servants  fit  for  a  king.  Some 
time  ago  he  asked  the  archbishop  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  dedi- 
cate a  new  house  of  worship  on  one 
of  his  ranches.  The  holy  father 
came  with  a  great  corps  of  guests 
and  Don  Luis  kept  them  for  more 
than  three  weeks,  making  up  hunt- 
ing parties  an?,  excursions  of  various 
kinds.  During  this  time  the  guests 
had  white  horses  only,  the  old  ha- 
ciendado  having  picked  out  of  his 
thousands  of  animals  those  of  that 
color  and  had  them  trained  for  the 
purpose. 

Don  Luis'  big  estate  came  largely 
from  a  grant  which  his  father  ob- 
tained for  his  services  in  the  war  of 
Mexico's  independence,  and  in  1865 
he  got  other  grants  for  his  own  work 
in  holding  the  state  of  Chihuahua 
against  the  army  of  Maximilian.  He 
has,  I  am  told,  something  like  30,000 
peasants  working  for  him,  and  some 
of  them  are  engaged  in  the  present 
rebellion. 

Thirty  Thousand  Hired  Men 

Many  of  the  buildings  on  the  Ter- 
razas estate  were  put  up  long  ago; 
they  are  surrounded  by  stone  walls 
twenty  feet  high,  with  square  towers 
at  the  corners,  upon  which  there  are 
cannon.  The  houses  are  of  Mexican 
Hi y !<•,  thf!  flooring  of  the  patios  being 
of  diamond-shaped  tiles  of  different 
colors.  In  the  niches  of  the  wall 
stand  statues  Imported  from  Italy, 
and  the  patiO  itself  Is  filled  with  all 
the  plants  of  the  tropics,  while  a 
fountain  plays  In  its  center. 

The  rooms  are  large  and  they  face 
the  patio,  the  windows  being  barred 
with  iron  so  that  they  make  you 
think  of  a  prison.  Home  of  the  quar- 
ters are  beautifully  furnished  from 
Europe.  When  Terrazas  went  to 
the  St.  Louis  exposition  he  carried 
with  him  sixty  of  his  family. 
(( ''ipyilKht,  b;    Frank  <i    f 'hi  i>«  iit.-i 


How  Much  Do  You  Pay  For  Dry  Feet? 

Men  who  buy  rubber  boots  pay  their  money  for  dry  feet  and 
legs.  It's  not  the  price  paid  for  a  pair  of  boots  that  counts— but 
how  long  the  boots  last.  Figure  the  price  of  rubber  boots  on  the 
cost  ot  a  day's  wear  and  you  will  see  why  "Ball-Band"  Rubber 
Boots  are  the  lowest  priced  and  longest  wearing  boots  you  can  buy. 


BALLS  BAND 


rt 


If  a  pair  of  cheap  boots  costs  you  $3.50  and  wears  30  days  and  a 
pair  of  better  boots  costs  $4.50  and  wears  60  or  90  days— then  you 
save  money  by  buying  the  better  boots. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Ball-Band"  Boots. 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball  on  tbe  knee. 
Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
337  Water  Street         Mishawaka,  Ind. 
"Th'  Houst  That  Pay$  Millions  for  Quality" 


PRICES  SLASHED! 

The  Galloway  Manure  Spreader,  Complete 


No  Money  Down 


641 


Prices  Slashed  —  yes, 
slashed  to  bed  rock  !  Th 
greatest,    most  astounding, 

rice-elasninff    offer    ever    made  70a 
on  a  hijjh-grade  Manure  Spreader.    Write  me  today.   Think  of  It! 
The  wonderful  Galloway  Manure  Spreader  No.  OA,  complete  with  all-  I 
eteel  gear  i*nd  patented  features,  for  only  $64.76.  You  can't  beat  it  I 
anywhere!   You  buy  direct  from  my  biff  factories  and  save  all  middle- 
nena'  profits.   I've  knocked  tbe  bottom  right  out  of  all  spreader 
prices.    I'm  making  a  special,  extra  price  cut  on  my  (treat  No.  6  | 
Manure  Spreader.   Only  $79.60  for  this  complete,  low  down. 70  bushel  I 
Spreader  with  new  Mandt  all-steel  gear  and  every  great  feature.  De-  I 
tachable  force-feed.  Double  drive.  Two  horses  handle  it  easily.  Just  I 
to  prove  that  my  claims  are  true.  Til  ship  you  this  spreader  free.  No  I 
money  down-no  bank  deposit.   I'll  let  you 


Complete  > 
Mandt  Steel  Gear,  Toncue,^ 
Whlpple-trees  and  Neck- 


Try  It  30  Days  FREE! 


_  ant  to  ship  a  Galloway  Ma. 
and  let  you  try  it  on  your  own  fai 
gages.  No  notes.   No  money  do 


ire  Spreader  direct  to  you 
1  30  days  free.    No  mort- 
1't  that  prove  to 


70a  to  give  the  Galloway  the  severest  testa,  an  d  then,  if  you  don't  think  it 
right  back  to  me.   The  trial  costs  you  nothing— it's  free. 

Write  For  My  Big  Catalog  and  Special  Offer  JSS'ap&fftS.  iggyss* 

slashing  offer.  I  will  save  you  $26  to  $50  by  cutting  out  all  middlemen's  profits.  Remember,  this  is  a  ep. .  fat 
offerl  If  you  want  a  low-down,  easy  to  load,  light-draft  spreader  at  a  tremendously  reduced  price  then 
write  for  my  proposition  right  710m.  Listen:  if  you  write  me  quick.  I'll  send  you  my  special  offer  telling 
you  how  you  may  get  a  Galloway  hpreader  either  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you.  Write  me  TODAY, 
Get  Mv  Biff  Book  CD  Ft?  Tn'8  book  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regular  price  $1.  It  is  free 
u.  c  "  '  i7  '  ,  rlfCL    for  JUBt  writing  me  today.    It  tells  how  to  care  for  the  manure,  how  to 

H  otreaK  Of  U01Q       *  "  spread  it,  and  how  to  make  the  manure-pile  pay  for  your  spreader. 

Write  me  now,  at  once,  and  get  this  book  and  my  big,  price-slashing  offer—all  FREE.  Address: 
Wm.  Galloway.  Pres.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,    419  Calloway  Sta.,  Waterloo.  Iowa  889 


Use  It  Every  Day 

Have  a  tractor  on  your  farm 
that  will  shove  your  work 
right  through,  a  tractor  that 
will  work  with  profit  day 
and  night.  The 

RUMELY 

15-30  b.p. 

will  go  anywhere  and  has  the 
power  behind  it — it  pulls  up 
to  6  bottoms  in  stubble  — 
harrows,  discs,  hauls,  bales 
and  makes  roads. 

It's  handy,  easy  to  run 
and  of  light  weight.  It 
docs  the  work  of  a  dozen 
horMS,  and  goes  almost 
anywhere  ?  team  can  go 
and  brings  money  back 
with  it. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see 
this  tractor — it  will  be  of 
service  every  day  in  the 
year. 

AA  for  C.Wu//  />.,,  ,  /U  i 
/Vo  ('■/  or,,/  iht  nam  •/  mar 
rwartif  Jtmttr 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

tfiiiinfomj 

/',...../  ,,,.>,„-  Mathimtry 
LA  PORTE.  IND.  704 


CLIPPER 


Then  are  throe  thinps  that  d  - 
stroy  your  lawns:  Dandelions, 
Buck  Plantain  and  Crab  Glass. 
In  one  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  thoni  all  nut. 

If  your  di  alers  do  not  keep 
thetn,  let  us  know  nnd  we  will 
send  Circulars  and  prices. 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower 
Co.,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


From  a  S.  C.  Buff  Leghon 
Breeder. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Gentlemen:-  — 

Your  paper  is  the  one  me- 
dium I  can  always  speak  a 
Rood  word  for  as  a  business 
getter.  O.  R.  Henning,  Mead, 
Neb.,  March  21,  1913. 

(His  ad  cost  him  75c  a  week.) 


-  JJ 


YOU  CAN  BUY 
ANY  CUT 

l\  THE 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Tor  8  cents  per  SO,tinr.>  Inch,  cnnli 
with  order  —  not  Iohh  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  nil  It  Ih  ndvlsalile  to 
write  at  once,  iih  there  Is  only  one 
of  ench 
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Just  Like  Gettinga 
Pair  of  Shoes  Free. 


Ordinary  shoes  rot  and  crack  from  ma- 
nure and  barnyard  acids.    That  means  big 
shoe  expense.  Also  sore  and  tender  feet. 
„ave  money,  save  your  feet.  Go  to  your 
dealer.  Get  Huiskamp's  Barnyard  shoes 


^jy^      A  Farm  Shoe 
That  Manure  Will 
Not  Rot  or  CrackThrou^h. 


Absolutely  guaranteed.  That  means  as  much  wear 
from  one  pair  as  you  get  from  two  pair  of 
ordinary  shoes. 

ITUIE'I?  A  Bottle  of  Barnyard 
W  IxJCiH-i  Non-Rotting  Shoe  Oil 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  Free  bot- 
tle of  Barnyard  shoe  preparation.  Try  It 
on  your  ordinary  shoes. 

HU1SKAMP  BROS.  COMPANY, 
203  Johnson  Street.        Keokuk.  Iowa 


muisxaW** 
Backyard 

iHOEOIlJ 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Save  Seed — Preserve  Moisture  | 

Double  the  Yield 

The  Keller  combined  Pulverizer,  SXirface- 
Facker  and  Mulcher  will  do  these  things  and 
more.  It  will  prevent  washing  of 
hillsides,  baking  of  soil,  smut  &ndi 
rust.    You  get  a 


For  full 

information 
address 

Keller  Concrete 
Machinery  Company 

KEARNEY,  -  NEBRASKA 


Wedding  Gifts 

No  gift  is  more  acceptable  1 
than  beautiful,  durable  sil- 
ver. Thebeautyandquality  of 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

"Silver  Tlate 
that  Wears" 

make  it  the  ideal  wedding  gift. 
The  beautiful  Old  Colony  pat- 
tern is  suggestive  of  simplicity, 
grace  and  quality.  Guaranteed 
by  the  largest  makers.  t 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


FACTORY  PRICES 


The  famous  WITTE , 
Gasoline  Engine,  built 
for  43  yeare  by  Ed.  Witte, 
master  engine  builder, now  sold  direct  to  you.! 
The  standard  engine  of  America,  with  every  im- 1 
provement  up-to-date — detached  cylinders,  vertl-  I 
cal  valves,  etc.— the  entire  engine  backed  up  by  a  I 
Real  5-Year  Guarantee.  Just  think!   It  takes 
only  2c  to  gat  the  money-saving,  factory  prices 
on  54  styles  and  sizes.  Save  money  1   \\  rite  at 
once  for   FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  catalog. 
State  style  and  size  wanted.  Address 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1557  Oakland  Avenue,         Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
k  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 

Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ill- 


Chinn 

n#Liihinii^Rbds 

Now  protect  more  valuable  property 
I  than  any  other  rods  made,  because 
they  are  scientifically  perfect.  Made 
and  sold  under  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
For  Shlnn  rods,  the  kind  that  are  put  up 
by  experts  and  work  inspected  by  our 
I  state  inspectors.  If  he  has  none  don't  ac- 
cept any  substitute  but  write  for  full  par- 
ticulars about  guarantee  and  for  catalog. 
|  W.  C,  SUNN  107 16th  St..  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Everybody  Is 

Way  down  deep  within  their  hearts 

Everybody's  lonesome. 
Far  within  their  secret  parts 

Everybody's  lonesome. 
Makes  no  difference  'now  tliey  smile, 
How  they  live  or  what  their  style; 
Once  in  every  little  while 

Everybody's  lonesome. 

People  first  in  big  affairs— 

Even  they  are  lonesome. 
Maybe  like  to  put  on  airs; 

.lust  the  same,  they're  lonesome. 
Men  for  whom  existence  blends 
Every  good;  who  gain  all  ends, 
Still  reach  out  their  hands  tor  friends; 

Everybody's  lonesome. 

Women,    silk-clad,   jeweled  fine, 

Yes,  they,  too,  are  lonesome. 
When  their  gems  the  brightest  shine, 

They  are  just  as  lonesome. 
Some  must  serve  and  some  command ; 
All  still  seek,  with  groping  hand. 
Love,  and  friends  who  understand. 

Everybody's  lonesome. 

Though  your  gift  of  friendship's  small, 

Everybody's  lonesome. 
It  may  answer  someone's  call; 

Someone  who  is  lonesome. 
Give  and  give  with  might  and  main, 
Give  your  hands,  and  join  the  chain; 
And  your  gift  will  be  your  gain, 

Some  time,  when  you're  lonesome. 

Our  Home  Chat 

To  have  gone  through  a  calamity 
which  has  wiped  out  whole  families, 
deprived  one  of  friends  and  left  hun- 
dreds of  prosperous  people  destitute 
■and  homeless  is  an  experience  whose 
influence  is  not  soon  recovered  from. 
This  is  the  situation  of  many  of  the 
readers,  and  a  few  of  the  staff  of 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  flood 
and  storm  has  devastated  so  large  a 
territory,  the  smaller  considerations 
are  swept  away,  jealousies  between 
cities  are  forgotten,  country  and 
town  are  Irought  together  and  noth- 
ing remains  but  the  need  of  those 
afflicted  and  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  escaped.  Neighbors  share  what 
is  left,  and  latent  brotherliness  be- 
comes a  living  force.  There  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  help;  let 
us  help  mose  nearest  to  us.  The 
sufferers  are  showing  themselves  to 
be  heroic,  refusing  help  until  those 
worse  off  can  be  cared  for;  in  fact, 
being  so  insistent  on  this  point  as  to 
make  relief  work  difficult. 

We  sympathize  with  those  who 
have  met  with  misfortune  and  disas- 
ter, not  only  in  the  Missouri  valley, 
but  throughout  the  breadth  of  our 
country,  and  rejoice  with  those  who 
have  had  narrow  escapes.  We  are 
brought  at  such  a  time  to  meditate 
upon  our  weakness  before  a  great 
natural  force  and  to  recognize  how 
ineffectual  are  our  material  posses- 
sions, which  may  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed in  a  moment.  There  has 
been  no  better  advice  come  down 
through  the  ages  in  regard  to  sav- 
ings than  to  lay  up  our  stores 
"where  moth  doth  not  corrupt." 

THE  EDITOR. 


Making  the  Farm  -  Home  Attractive 

The  home-loving  woman  wishes, 
above  all  things,  to  have  attractive 
surroundings,  and  the  more  refined 
and  intelligent  she  is,  the  harder 
does  she  strive  for  beauty  indoors 
and  out.  It  looks  sometimes  as  if 
she  had  a  pretty  hard  row  to  hoe, 
when  one  considers  the  many  de- 
mands on  her  time  and  strength,  but 
if  she  is  like  Martha,  "troubled  about 
many  things,"  she  must  learn  "to 
choose  the  better  part,"  which  will 
reflect  credit  on  both  herself  and  her 
family  and  incidentally  add  to  the 
material  value  of  the  farm,  for  a 
house  set  in  attractive   grounds  is 


worth  more  money  than  the  neg- 
lected homestead,  and  if  a  buyer  is 
desired  the  former  need  never  go 
begging  for  a  market. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  not  a 
woman's  place  to  plan  for  outdoor 
improvements,  nor  to  take  a  hand 
about  bringing  them  about,  but  if 
there  is  any  place  that  a  woman  is 
her  husband's  partner,  both  in  work 
and  pleasure,  it  is  on  the  farm,  and 
there  is  both  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  partnership.  The  hus- 
band is  busy  in  the  field  much  of  the 
time  and  has  little  opportunity  to 
give  thought  to  matters  that  are  in  a 
way  foreign  to  his  daily  work,  but  if 
his  attention  is  called  to  them  he  is 
usually  very  glad  to  do  all  he  can  to 
gratify  his  wife's  wishes,  whether  it 
be  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  or  to 
make  walks,  or  in  other  ways  add  to 
the  comfort  and  beauty  of  the  home 
grounds. 

Spring  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  begin  the  work  of  making  the 
home  attractive,  both  inside  and  out, 
for  nature  is  encouraging  our  efforts. 
If  there  is  little  money,  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  planning  carefully  so 
as  to  make  that  little  go  as  far  as 
possible.  If  you  cannot  buy  expen- 
sive shrubs  and  vines  from  the  nur- 
sery, look  to  the  woods  near  you,  if 
there  are  any.  Do  not  be  blind  to 
the  beauty  that  has  been  provided 
without  price.  Nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  when  we  first  located  in  the 
Ozarks,  I  asked  a  young  woman  who 
lived  near  us  if  there  were  any  native 
vines  that  I  could  transplant  to  our 
humble  hillside  home.  She  had 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  all  her 
life,  yet  she  could  not  name  a  single 
one.  But,  to  our  delight,  when  mak- 
ing our  first  tour  of  inspection,  we 
found  Virginia  creeper,  bittersweet 
and  trumpet  vine  growing  in  profu- 
sion, and  many  climbers  that  we 
could  not  name,  and  the  woods  were 
full  of  wild  cherry  trees,  redbud  or 
Japan  Judas,  and  hawthorn,  besides 
cedars  and  many  other  trees  of  or- 
namental possibilities.  The  wild 
grapevine,  as  well  as  the  tame,  is 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  and 
serves  to  clothe  with  greenery  places 
that  are  hideous  in  their  nakedness. 
I  have  in  mind  a  place  I  saw  lately, 
that  has  a  rock  wall  that  supports 
wild  grapevines  that  furnish  an 
abundance  of  material  for  delicious 
jellies  and  other  delicacies. 

I  went  back  to  our  old  home,  be- 
fore mentioned,  last  fall  after  an  ab- 
sence of  many  years.  The  old  house 
was  about  to  fall  down,  but  the  place 
still  looked  as  if  it  could  be  made  in- 
viting, as  the  lilacs  and  cedars  had 
survived  all  neglect,  but  they  were 
about  all  that  were  left  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  that  I  had  worked  so 
hard  to  bring  into  beauty,  except 
several  oaks  that  nature  had  planted 
before  our  advent.  But  even  these 
few  growing  things  added  many  dol- 
lars to  the  value  of  the  place  as  a 
prospective  home. 

If  the  ground  is  bare  of  grass,  do 
not  let  another  year  pass  by  without 
sowing  seed  and  making  a  start  for 
a  setting  of  green  to  the  house.  If 
possible,  enclose  the  dooryard  with 
a  fence  of  some  kind  that  will  ex- 
clude poultry,  as  well  as  all  kinds 
of  farm  animals,  and  make  walks 
from  the  house  to  the  outbuildings 


on  the  premises.  If  the  walks  can- 
not be  made  of  the  all-enduring  con- 
crete, gravel,  cinders,  or  even  sand, 
are  better  than  the  sticky  mud  that 
is  so  common  in  earth  paths.  If  the 
ground  in  the  yard  is  rough,  remove 
stones  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  and 
plow.  If  any  corners  cannot  be 
reached  with  the'  plow,  spade  them 
and  harrow  and  rake  till  smooth  and 
level.  If  the  ground  can  have  a 
dressing  of  -  manure  before  plowing, 
the  grass  will  thrive  much  better  and 
be  longer  lived. 

Along  the  fences  plant  some  tall- 
growing  flowers,  and  also  vines  that 
you  like.  Try  annuals,  so  as  to  get 
immediate  results,  and  plant  peren- 
nials for  the  future.  Friendly  neigh- 
bors can  help  each  other  in  getting 
a  start  of  all  sorts  of  decorative 
plants  by  exchanging  or  sharing  with 
each  other;  this  was  the  way  that' 
people  did  in  pioneer  times,  and  a 
deeper  sympathy  existed  and  greater 
friendliness  was  the  rule  than  now, 
when  most  everybody  is  for  himself, 
and  money  is  what  brings  any  cov- 
eted object. 

It  is  not  that  human  nature  has 
changed;  there  are  just  as  many 
kindly  disposed  people  as  ever,  and 
what  is  needed  is  that  they  co- 
operate or  help  to  bear  each  other's 
burdens.  Would  it  not  be  fine  if 
there  could  be  a  united  effort  in 
every  neighborhood  to  bring  beauty 
to  the  homes  where  there  is  little  or 
none?  It  would  add  to  the  value 
of  the  farms  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  passer-by,  and,  more  than  all, 
help  to  keep  the  beauty-loving  girl 
and  boy  at  home  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  surroundings  and  are 
only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
slip  away  to  more  congenial  environ- 
ments. 

If  betterment  of  social  and  ma- 
terial conditions  in  the  country  are 
to  come,  the  bright,  ambitious  young 
people  must  have  homes  that  satisfy 
their  artistic  sense,  and  any  move- 
ment looking  to  this  must  be  inau- 
gurated by  women  individually  and 
collectively.  Perhaps  someone  who 
reads  this  says,  "Pshaw,  there  is 
much  beauty  in  the  country  home  as 
anywhere!"-  Yes,  it  is  in  some 
places,  but  this  is  not  written  for 
those  so  fortunate.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  farm  homes  that  are  bare 
of  any  green  thing  about  them  and 
the  dooryard  is  black  earth;  I  have 
seen  them.no  longer  ago  than  last 
summer,  but  they  could  all  be 
changed  with  a  little  or  more  work 
and  some  money,  and  while  the  wife, 
mother,  sister  or  daughter  will  in 
most  cases  be  the  one  who  must 
make  the  first  move,  all  will  enjoy 
the  result.      CENA  S.  CORNMAN. 


Pictures  in  the  Home 
No  one  can  tell  you  what  picture;* 
to  hang  on  your  walls;  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  taste.  But  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  have  the 
pictures  harmonize,  not  only  with  the 
others  in  the  same  room,  but  with 
the  background.  Many  rooms  hav- 
ing restful,  harmonious  wall  colors 
are  spoiled  by  the  variety  in  frames 
and  mats,  or  by  the  groupings  of  the 
pictures; also  by  putting  into  a  small 
room  a  picture  that  needs  distance  to 
bring  out  its  full  meaning. 

ALICE  M'FEELY. 


April  12.  1913 
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Practical  Styles  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 

All  the  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 

4634 — Ladies'  One-Piece  Apron. 
No  more  practical  or  convenient  type 
of  apron  could  be  designed  than  the 
one  here  shown.  It  fastens  by  a 
single  button,  and  therefore  is  easy 
to  slip  on  and  off.  It  can  be  made 
of  gingham,  percale  or  crossbar  and 
is  simple  to  make.  The  pattern 
4634  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  4%  yards  of  2  7-inch 
material. 

2654 — Child's  Apron.  The  entire 
apron  is  plain  and  extends  from  the 
neck  to  the  hem.  In  the  back  there 
is  a  shallow  yoke  and  the  material 
is  gathered  and  attached  to  the  lower 
edge  of  this.  The  sleeves  are  full 
length  and  string  ties  hold  the  gar- 
ment in  at  the  waist.  The  pattern 
2654  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
2  7-inch  material. 

5489 — Ladies'  Skirt.  This  skirt 
is  cut  in  six  gores.  It  can  be  used 
for  completing  a  coat  suit,  or  it  can 
be  worn  with  separate  shirtwaists. 
The  closing  is  made  at  the  left  side 
of  the  back.  Serge,  cheviot  or 
broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt.  The  pattern  54  89  is  cut  in 
sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  4  %  yards  of 

36-  inch  material. 
4503 — Boys'    Russian    Suit.  The 

blouse  of  *his  suit  has  a  sailor  collar 
fastened  by  a  nobby  sailor's  knot, 
the  shield  is  removable  and  the 
sleeves  are  finished  in  the  regulation 
style  at  the  wrist.  The  trousers  are 
cut  without  a  fly  and  are  finished 
with  legbands,  or  elastics.  Linen 
or  serge  can  be  used  to  make  this 
suit.  The  pattern  4  595  is  cut  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  27-inch  material. 

4949 — Girls'  Dress.  In  the  above 
design  we  have  a  practical  little 
dress  which  might  he  made  for 
school  or  other  general  wear.  The 
full  length  closing  at  front  is  a  new 
idea  and  aids  greatly  in  the  launder- 
ing. The  pattern  4949  is  cut  in 
sizes  4  to  12  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 3«£  yards  of  36-inch  material, 
with  94 -yd.  27-in.  contrasting  goods. 

3866 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  This 
waist  has  a  group  of  small  tucks  at 
each  shoulder  in  front  and  a  closing 
band  with  buttons  down  the  center. 
The  back  of  the  waist  is  altogether 
plain.  The  sleeves  are  gathered  at 
the  shoulder  and  are  tucked  above 
the  cuff.  The  pattern  3866  is  cut  in 
sizes  32  to  4  4  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  3%   yards  of 

37-  Inch  material. 
When  ordering  be  very    sure  to 

write  your  name  and  address  in  full 
and  to  give  the  number  and  size  of 
each  pattern  you  want. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern 
Dept.,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

CroeTieterl  Mace 

The  use  of  hand-crocheted  edges 
la  tn  great  favor,  and  seem  likely  to 
remain  bo  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
sending  an  easily  copied  pattern,  and 
one  especially  adapted  for  pick-up 
work.  In  the  directions  I  will  use 
ch  for  the  word  chain,  and  dc  Tor 
double  crochet.    Chain  21  stitches. 

First  Row— One  dc  In  fourth 
stitch  in  ch,  ch  two,  skip  two,  two 


459  5 


3666 


dc  in  next  two  stitches  of  ch,  ch  two, 
skip  two,  four  dc  in  next  four 
stitches,  ch  two,  skip  two,  four  dc  in 
last  four  stitches. 

Second  Row — Ch  two,  four  dc  in 


loop,  ch  two,  two  dc  In  next  loop, 
two  dc  In  next  two  dc,  one  dc  In  dc. 
one  dc  In  top  of  chain  at  end  ofrow. 

Third  How  Ch  two,  one  dc  In  d'\ 
ch  two,  four  dc  in  four  tic,  two  dc  In 
loop,  ch  two,  four  dc  In  n "X t  loop, 
ch  three,  four  dc  in  Hnme  loop. 

Fourth  Row — Ch  two,  four  dc  un- 
der three  ch,  ch  three,  four  dc  under 
same  ch,  ch  two,  two  tie  In  loop,  six 


dc  in  six  dc,  ch  two,  one  dc  in  dc, 
one  dc  in  top  of  chain  two. 

Fifth  Row — Ch  two,  one  dc  in  dc, 
ch  two,  eight  dc  in  eight  dc,  two  dc 
in  loop;  ch  two,  four  dc  under  three 
ch,  ch  three,  tour  dc  under  same 
three  ch. 

Sixth  Row — Ch  two,  four  dc  under 
three  ch,  ch  two,  four  dc  under  same 
ch,  ch  two,  four  dc  ia  loop,  ch  two, 
skip  two,  einht  dc  in  eight  dc;  fin- 
ish like  fourth  row. 

Seventh  Row — Ch  two,  one  dc  In 
dc,  ch  two,  six  dc.  in  bIx  dc,  ch  two, 
four  dc  In  loop.  Ct  two,  four  dc  In 
loop. 

Eighth  Uow  Ch  'wo.  four  dc  in 
loop,  ch  two,  four  dc  In  loop,  ch  two, 
four  dc  In  loop,  ch  two,  Hklp  two, 
four  ilc  In  four  dc,  rh  two,  one  dc  In 
dc,  oik-  dc  in         of  chain  two 

Ninth  How  Ch  two,  one  dc  In  dc, 
ch  two,  two  dc  In  dc,  Hklp  two,  ch 
two,  four  dc  In  loop,  ch  two.  four  dc 
In  loop.     Itcpeal  from  second  row. 

MHH.  OILHKRT. 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 

If  you  are  In- 
terested In  nigh 
grade  dry  land 
alfalfa  seed 
that  Is  absolu- 
tely guaranteed 
to  be  as  repre- 
sented as  to 
purity  and  vi- 
tality, send  for 
our  prices  and 
samples. 

Ntone  genuine 
without  our 
trade  mark. 

Dawes  County  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers  Ass'n 

CHADEOH,  NEB. 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our  nur- 
series to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  a  com- 
mercial orchard?  Write  us.  Do  you  need  a  home 
orchard?  Ask  for  our  catalogue.  We  are  favor- 
ably located  to  handle  extensively  high  grade 
trees  and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's 
worth  while.  Send  for_our  1913  catalog  _e.  Write 
at  once.  A  postal  brings  it.  The  names  and  the 
address  of  a  few  of  your  friends  will  be  ap- 
preciated. We  handle  an  excellent  line  of  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spraying  Material.  Premiums  to  those 
who  order  early.  Address 

FALLS  CITY  NURSERIES, 

FALLS  CITY,      -      -  NEBRASKA 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  groW" 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reid's  Yellow 
I  Dent,    Johnson    County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
>  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS.,  COBURG.  IOWA. 


SEEDS  M 


Fire  dried  SEED  CORN 
sked  before  the  froU 
e  d  on  independent 
seed  ear  racks  with  air  and  steam 
heat.  Sure  to  grow,  because  germ  is 
preserved.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  at  once 
for  Tree  Catalogue  and  receive  free 
Souvenir.      Fred  Echtenkanp,  Box  L,  Arlington.  Neb. 


5,000  Bushels  Seed  Corn 

From  Seed  Cora  Center  ol  the  World 
Reid's  Yellow  Sent,  Silver 
Mine,   White   Cap  Yellow, 
Xiegal  Tender,  Blair  Yellow, 
Neb.    White    Prize,    P  1e 
of  the  North,  Blair  White. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
AYE  BROS.,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Box  3.       Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  21  Leading  Varieties  of  Chickens.  VJ 
AYE  BROS.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Nebraska. 


REMEDIES 


™Watvted 


Farmer  or  Farmers 

with  rig  in  e»ery  County  to  intro- 

duce  and  fell  Family  and  yeteri- 

n»ry  Remedies  Extracttand  Spicei.   Fine  pay. 

One  m»n  made  $90  one  week.  Weaaranbuu. 

neaa  and  want  •  man  in  your  County.  Write  ua. 

Shore i-M.t ller Co. .Dept.  68.  Cedar  Rapids, Iowa 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR  . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (SprinR  and  Sum- 
mer, 101.'!,  issue)  of  KVKHV 
\\  o  M  \  \  HER  OWN  DRESS* 
MA  k MIC.  illustrating  L'OO  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  Knrments  for 
ladles,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  thin  86c  hook, 
post  paid,  for  5C  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.  Address  all  orders 
for  patterns  ami  hooKs  to 

Pattern  DepAitniMt, 

Twentieth  <  eiiluiy  Milliner, 
(hii  iti  i.  Neb. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

Kood  for  the  next  num- 
ber-, of  nil  of  tho  fol- 
lOWlng  DMLffMlMli 
Pictorial  Hovlow 

MiCIhio'n  MilKBZlne 

Lftdita'  world. 


Aililrpi*  Twantlath  Centnry  Farmar, 
Omaha,  Nab. 
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*  Spring's  Here — 
Spruce  Up  Your  Lawns 

It's  time  to  cut  the  grass  around  your  house  and  outbuildings — 
time  to  trim  and  mow  and  spruce  up  your  lawn  and  surroundings. 
>    Here  are  the  tools  you  need — grass  scythes,  lawr  trimmers,  lawn 
mowers,hayforks,etc—  allmembersof  thefamousKeenKutterfamily 

am  Kirmn 

Garden  Tools 

You  can  work  faster  and  easier  and  longer  with  Keen  Kutter 
tools  than  you  can  with  ordinary  kinds,  because  Keen  Kutter 
tools  are  made  to  work  with  the  worker — to  cut  clean. 
They  balance  perfectly. 
Keen  Kutter  quality  is  backed  by  the  Keen  Kutter  trade 
mark  and  that  is  your  lasting  guarantee  of  absolute 
satisfaction  or  money  back. 


Lawn 

Mower 

No. 
KNDH16 

Price 
»11.00 


"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.     — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Louis,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Toledo.  Minneapolis.  Sioux  City.  Wichita. 


Keep  the  Grain  Out 
of  Your  Straw  Pile 


All  threshing:  machines  are  not  alike.  There 
is  one  different  from  all  others.  It  has  a  differ- 
ent way  of  taking  the  grain  out  of  the  straw.  It 
beat*  it  out  just  as  you  would  do  by  hand  with  a 
pitchfork.  All  other  machines  depend  upon  its 
dropping  out. 

This  one  different  machine  is  the  Red  River 
Special  and  you  should  insist  upon  having  it  do 
your  threshing.  It  will  save  all  your  grain  and 
waste  none  of  your  time. 

It  saves  the  Farmer's  Thresh  Bill. 

It  has  the  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the 
Gun,"  the  patented  Grate  and  Check  Plate,  the 
greatest  separating  devices  ever  built. 

The  Big  Cylinder  drives  the  intermingled 
straw,  chaff  and  grain  against  the  separating 
grate,  beating  the  grain  through  where  the  check 
plate  catches  it  and  delivers  it  to  the  grain  pan 
and  mill. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  grain  is  taken  out 
right  there. 

The  straw  goes  over  upon  the  shakers  which 
hold  it  and  beat  it  until  all  the  grain  is  beaten  out. 

In  all  other  kinds  the  strawis  hurried  out  of  the 
machine  and  the  grain  is  expected  to  drop  out. 
It  doesn't.   Thousands  of  green  straw  stacks 
The  Red  River  Special  saves  all  this.  Insist 
It  will  save  your  thresh  bill.   Write  for  proof. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I.  J.  Knudson.  farmer,  of  McHenry  County, 
North  Dakota,  do  depose  and  say  that  during 
the  summer  of  1908  1  bought  of  Nichols  & 
Shepard  Company  a  threshing  outfit,  consist- 
ing of  one  20-horse  power,  double  cylinder 
traction  engine  and  one  32x52  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Separator  with  wind  stacker,  self-feeder 
and  weigher  attached.  v 

That  on  or  about  August  23,  1903,  I  started 
this  outfit  near  a  stack  of  olc  straw  that  had 

been  threshed  in  1907  by  a  separator,  and 

to  stretch  the  belts  on  the  new  machine  I 
caused  a  small  load  of  old  straw  from  the  stack 
in  question  to  be  run  through  the  new  machine 
and  was  surprised  to  get  over  sixteen  bushels 
of  oats  from  this  load  of  straw. 

I  afterward  threshed  out  the  balance  of  this 
stack  and  got  347  bushels  of  grain. 

(Signed)  JAMES  KNUDSON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  No- 
tary Public,  in  and  for  MoHenry  County,  North 
Dakota,  this  6th  day  of  Feb.,  1909. 
[Seal]  J.  EDGAR  WAGAR. 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  March  27,  1914. 


every  year  loudly  say  it  doesn't, 
upon  its  doing  your  work  this  year. 


NICHOLS  &  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Builders  of  Threshing  Machinery,  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Traitors 


Baseball  Outfit  FREE 


DAYS  '  Here  Is  your 
■  w  ■  chance  to  get 
a  fine  baseball  outfit,  consisting 
of  complete  snlt, including  shirt, 
pants,  cap  and  belt,  good  quality, 
extra  well  sewed,  or  combination 
of  big  catcher's  mitt,  fielder's 
glove,  catcher's  mask  ( extra 
strong  and  durable  )  and  rubber 
center  bill,  big  league  style,  or 
fine  chest  protector.  Will  Not 
Cost  One  Cent.  Send  your 
name  and  we  will  send  you  8 
eet  of  our  fine  pictures  to  dispose 
of  at  25  cents  each.  Send  us  the 
$2  you  collect  and  for  your 
trouble  Will  send  you  outfit  as 

described.  WKITE  TODAY 
for  pictures.  No  hr.rm  done. 
I  take  bark  what  you  can't  Bell. 

M<  0.  Seitz,  iM8i  Chicago 


12  Handy  Tools  in  1 


Automatic  Combination  Tool 

lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  is  a  wire  stretcher  and 
splicer,  post  and  stump  puller,  vise,  clamp, 
wrench,  cider  press,  etc.  Patented  automatic 
features  make  it  work  easier  and  quicker. 
Saves  cost  of  eleven  tools.  10  days  FREE 
trial.  State  and  County  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  today  for  booklet  and  exclusive  territory, 
automatic  Jack  Co,  Box  160  Bloomfleld,  Ind. 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

■■rithout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  Our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  aticycieo? 

a  paii  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  %V^t'%re 

,  money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coastor-Brake  rear  wheel*, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices, 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer . 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    D«pt.M186  CHICAGO 


Evergreen  Bargains  " 

$1.  50  and  np  per  thousand.    Hill's  fine,  hardy 
nursery-grown  evergreens  never  disappoint. 
'  Protect  crops — Increase  value  of  land — 
make  bouse  and  barn  warmer — save  fuel 
— save  feed.  Free  Evergreen  Book  illus- 
trated In  colors  tells  how  and  lists  60 
Bargain  Offers.   Write  today. 

D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Ine.  Evergreen 
24J  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  III.  Specialists 


Please  mention  The  Twentieth  fentury  Farmer  when  writing. 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


Pa's  Management 

Funny  thing  'bout  pa  'n'  ma; 

Lots  o'  times  I've  noticed  it. 
Pa  he'll  ask  her  what  she  thinks 

'Bout  some  thing,  'n'  ma  she'll  sit 
Still  as  mice  the  longest  time, 

Thinkin'  hard  as  hard  jean  be, 
'N'en  she'll  say  what  she  thinks  best, 

Just  as  far  as  she  can  see— 
'N'  pa  he'll  laugh. 

Pa  he'll  laugh  'n'  tell  her:  "Pooh! 

That  there  way  won't  never  do." 
'N'en  he'll  tell  his  way  'n'  try, 

'N'  try  to  make  his  plan  go  through, 
'N'en  when  he  sees  it  just  won't  work 

He  switches  round  'n'  tries  ma's  plan, 
'N'  when  it  works  he'll  up  'n  say: 

"X  told  you  so!    It  takes  a  man!" 
'N'  ma  she'll  smile. 

Ma  she'll  smile— she  smiles  a  lot— 

'N'  owns  up  women  don't  know  much; 
That  men's  the  smartest  things,  but  that 

Like  pa,  why,  there  ain't  many  such. 
'N'  pa,  when  he  goes  struttin'  off!, 

I'll  look  up  soberlike  at  ma 
'N'  say  I'm  glad  I  ain't  no  girl, 

So's  I'll  grow  up  a  man  like  pa, 
'N'en  I'll  just  grin. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the 
garden,  if  your  preparations  are  not 
already  made.  Every  boy  and  girl 
should  have  a  garden  of  their  own, 
even  if  it  be  a  very  small  one.  There 
is  much  pleasure  in  preparing  the 
soil,  in  planting  the  tiny  seeds,  then 
watching  for  the  first  green  shoots. 
There  is  pleasure,  too,  in  conquering 
the  weeds,  which  seem  so  determined 
to  supplant  the  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers. Asb  your  father  for  the  use  of 
a  little  piece  of  ground  this  year  and 
get  him  to  teach  you  how  to  prepare 
and  fertilize  it,  and  to  plant  the  seed 
you  have  chosen.  City  boys  are 
coming  to  know  the  pleasure  of  this 
garden-making,  and  they  are  secur- 
ing the  use  of  vacant  lots  on  which 
to  make  their  garden,  overcoming 
difficulties  which  country  boys  and 
girls  do  not  have,  for  there  are  few 
farms  on  which  the  children  cannot 
have  a  little  ground  if  they  will  take 
care  of  it.  Plant  your  garden  this 
year,  and  if  you  are  a  beginner, 
plant  something  easily  raised,  until 
you  get  to  understanding  the  work. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
The  Straw,  the  Coal  and  the  Bean 
By  Lyel  Talbot,  Aged  11,  Brainard, 
Neb.     Original.  Red. 

Grandma  went  into  the  garden 
and  got  an  apronful  of  beans.  She 
put  them  in  a  kettle  and  put  them 
on  the  stove.  A  bean  jumped  from 
the  kettle  and  it  said: 

"I  am  lucky  that  I  got  out  with- 
out being  cooked." 

The  fire  would  not  burn  good,  so 
grandma  put  some  straw  in  the 
stove.  A  large  coal  jumped  out  of 
the  stove  and  said: 

"I  am  lucky  that  I  got  out  and 
never  got  burned  to  ashes." 

And  then  a  straw  jumped  out  and 
said: 

"I  am  lucky,  too." 

Then  the  bean  said: 

"We  are  all  lucky  that  we  never 
got  killed,  so  let  us  be  friends  and 
go  out  in  the  world  and  seek  our 
fortune." 

So  they  traveled  and  traveled  till 
they  came  to  the  brook.  The  straw 
said: 

"I  will  lie  across  the  brook,  and 
then  you  can  get  across." 

Then  the  coal  started  to  walk. 
When  he  got  in  about  the  middle  of 
the  straw,  the  straw  broke  and  they 
fell  into  the  brook;  then  the  bean 
laughed  so  hard  that  it  burst.  A 


Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send   stories  to  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED— Walter  Stichler,  Ord,  Neb. 

BLUB  —  Audrey  Akerman, 
Thompsonville,  Mich. 


tailor,  who  happened  to  come  along, 
took  pity  on  the  bean  and  sewed  it 
up  with  a  black  thread,  and  this  is 
why  some  beans  have  a  black  strip 
down  the  side. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Hiawatha's  Namesake 
By  Effie  Crose,    Aged    13,  Tulare, 
Cal.  Blue. 

When  little  Hiawatha  was  10 
years  old  he  was  often  found  in  the 
woods  with  his  little  bow  and  arrow 
that  his  father  had  made  him.  One 
day  he  was  out  in  the  woods  hunt- 
ing. A  neighbor  happened  along 
and,  seeing  him  with  his  bow  and 
arrow,  and  yet  not  shooting  any  of 
the  birds  and  rabbits  there,  asked 
him  why  it  was.  Hiawatha  looked 
at  him  in  surprise. 

"Didn't  you  know  my  name  was 
Hiawatha?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  replied  the  man,  "but  your 
name  being  Hiawatha  doesn't  hinder 
you  from  shooting  them,  does  it?" 

Little  Hiawatha  was  still  more  be- 
wildered. 

"Wasn't  the  birds  and  rabbits 
Hiawatha's  brothers,  and  did  he 
shoot  them?  My  grandma  said  if  I 
was  going  to  have  my  name  Hia- 
watha I  must  play  I  was  him.  That 
is  why  I  carry  a  bow  and  arrow  in- 
stead of  an  air  gun." 


The  United  Five 

By    Harry    Whitehead,    Aged  13, 

Rigby,  Idaho.     Original.  Red. 

One  day  in  August  about  five  of 
us  boys  started  out  for  the  swinn 
ming  hole,  but  we  had  to  pass  a 
house  where  a  poor  old  lady  lived. 
She  had  been  trying  to  pick  apples 
and  had  fallen  and  hurt  herself  so 
site  could  not  pick  them.  The  boys 
decided  to  pick  the  apples  for  her. 
When  we  had  finished  the  job  she 
called  us  into  the  house  and  told  us 
how  thankful  she  was  for  helping 
her  so  much. 

Some  time  later  we  were  told  that 
the  old  lady  wanted  us  to  come  to 
her  house  the  next  Sunday  after- 
noon. At  2  o'clock  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  we  all  met  at  the  old 
lady's  home,  and  after  we  were  all 
settler'  she  began  to  talk  to  us.  She 
told  us  that  we  had  done  her1  a  kind- 
ness and  we  could  do  the  same  for 
others  if  we  would. 

Thus  she  organized  what  is  now 
known  as  the  "United  Five  of  the 
Rockies,"  which  helped  many  who 
needed  the  help  of  the  boys  of  the 
little  club. 


Old  Stumpy 
By  Ruth  Perree,  Aged  10,  Carleton, 
Neb.     Original.  Blue. 
Several  years  ago,  in  midwinter, 
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,o  had  a  severe  snow  storm;  some 
f  our  chickens  were  caught  out  in 
storm,  and  when  found  next  day 
ome  had  their  combs  and  feet 
rozen.  One  hen  in  particular  had 
er  feet  so  badly  frozen  that  both 
eet  came  off,  and  it  was  comical  to' 
ee  her  stump  around  without  any 
eet. 

Along  toward  spring  our  incuba- 
or  hatched,  and  mamma  had  *o 
lany  little  chicks  that  she  hardly 
new  what  to  do  for  broody  moth- 
rs.  She  went  to  the  hen  house  and 
rought  in  old  Stumpy,  put  her  in  a 
ox  with  fifteen  chicks  and  covered 
hem  over  with  a  piece  of  old  carpet, 
he  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  the 
hicks  at  first,  but  after  two  or 
dree  days  she  began  clucking  to 
hem.  When  she  was  let  out  of 
oors  wifh  them,  you  should  have 
een  her  try  to  scratch  for  them, 
he  raised  every  one  of  the  fifteen 
hicks,  until  they  were  old  enough 
)  sell.  Then  she  was  sold,  also, 
ut  talk  about  good  mother  hens, 
ie  certainly  was  hard  to  beat. 


Additional  Stories 
Red-Amy      Olson,      Malcom,  Neb.; 
harles  McNamek,  Winterset,  la.;  Daisy 
ramwell,  Ames,  Kan. 

Blue— Lula  Ruyle,  Beatrice,  Neb.;  Zen- 
de  Downey,  Sumner,  Neb. ;  Catherine 
gnes  Lally,  Amboy.  111.;  Jennie  Wilson. 
3gan,  la.;  Bernard  Wilson.  Logan,  la.; 
ella  Meyers,  Denton,  Neb.;  Harry 
ficott,  Wayne,  Neb.;  Nellie  Wilson, 
Dgan,  la.;  Margaret  Freeland,  Bui  well, 
eb. ;  Bernice  Miller,  Almena,  Kan.; 
lada  Blmok,   Miller,  Neb. 


:ize  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  best 
each  week.  Mail  yours  to  Daffydll 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Parmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE — Earl  Arrington, 
axon,  Okl.:  Would  the  farmer 
ave  help  enough  to  care  for  his  hay 

the  horse  pitches,  the  wagon  loads 
nd  the  hay  stacks? 


SECOND  PRIZE — Mrs.  Alice  F. 
annicott,  Albion,  Neb.:  If  brown- 
yed  Susan  met  Bachelor  Button, 
ould  it  be  love-in-a-mist?  If  they 
ot  poppy's  consent,  would  they  call 
n  Jack-in-the-pulpit?  If  so,  would 
lose  have  a  bleeding  heart  and  bal- 
am? 


John  Overholt,  Havana,  111.:  If 
he  pie  turn-over  the  cake,  would  it 
lip  on  the  icing? 

If  the  sage  should  caraway  sweet 
lajoram,  would  the  hoar  hound 
ark  of  the  cat  nip? 

Reva  E.  Hilgenberg,  Dedham,  la. 
-If  the  foot  were  large,  would  the 
hoe  lace? 


Theodore  J.  Wulber,  Tarkio,  Mo. 
-II  a  little  boy  tore  his  trousers, 
tould  Dan  Patch? 

Alma  Mesehke,  Watertown,  Wis. 
—If  a  man  fell  off  a  roof,  would  he 
»e  an  eaves  dropper? 

How  can  a  frog  be  alive  when  he 
roaks? 

If  cabbage  is  called  a  head,  corn 
in  ear,  what  do  you  call  potatoes? 

Drexel  Fox,  Newport,  Neb. — If  a 
lorae  nibble  grass,  can  a  cat  nip  tea? 


Family  cow  belonging  to  R.  J.  Horn,  Bonesteel,  S.  D.,  that  is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  three  Horn  children  and  their  playmates,  the 
children  of  C.  E.  Fleharty. 


Black  and  Blue  Bruises 

The  color  of  blood  is  due  chiefly 
to  iron  in  the  little  blood  cells,  sayr; 
St.  Nicholas.  When  the  iron  is  kept 
in  these  little  blood  cells,  which  are 
living  and  traveling  around  in  the 
blood  vessels,  the  color  is  red.  Hit 
the  skin  hard  enough  to  break  some 
of  the  little  blood  vessels  beneath 
the  surface,  and  the  little  red  cells 
escape  from  the  injured  blood  ves- 
sels, wander  about  for  a  while  in  the 
tissues  and  die.  When  they  die,  the 
iron  that  made  them  red  before  then 
j  changes  to  black-and-blue  coloring. 
I  After  a  while  this  iron  is  taken  up 
!  by  the  glands  called  the  lymphatics 
and  made  over  again  into  nice,  red 
cells.  The  iron  is  taken  up  very 
much  more  quickly  by  the  lymphat- 
ics if  the  black-and-blue  spot  is 
rubbed  and  massaged. 


llfil«S^ 


If  the  Victor-Victrola  did  nothing  but  bring 
to  you  the  soul-stirring  arias  and  concerted  num- 
bers of  opera,  beautifully  rendered  by  the  world's 
greatest  artLts,  that  alone  would  make  it  a  treas- 
ured addition  to  your  home. 

But  besides  the  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  the  Victor-Yictrola  brings  into  your 
home  a  wonderful  variety  of  music  and  mirth, 
that  satisfies  alike  the  longing  for  musical  har- 
monies and  . the  taste  for  sheer  entertainment. 
Whether  you  wish  to  hear  the  superb  voice  of  Caruso  or  Melba,  or  the  witty 
songs  of  Harry  Lauder  or  Blanche  Ring;  exquisite  instrumental  solos  by  Paderew- 
ski  or  Kubelik,  or  stirring  selections  by  Sousa's  Band  or  Victor  Herbert's  Orches- 
tra, the  Yictor-Yictrola  brings  them  to  you  true  to  life — just  as  they  are  rendered 
by  the  same  artists  in  the  great  opera  houses  and  theatres  of  the  world. 

And  as  you  sit  and  enjoy  all  these  musical  riches,  you  will  marvel  at  the  varied 
accomplishments  of  the  Victor-Victrola  and  thoroughly  appreciate  its  value  as  a 
companion  and  entertainer — a  treasured  possession  in  your  home. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Yictor-Yictrola 
to  you  and  play  any  music  you  w  ish  to  hear. 

Write  today  for  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 


Victor-Victrola  W  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  •*  quartered  oak 
Other  styles  $  1 5  to  $1 50 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Pf"—  CnniopbaM  Co.,  Montreal.  Cuudlaa  DlMnbutua 
Always  uce  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles  — 
the  combination .   There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 
Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  ioo 
Victor  I'  ibrc  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  rcpointcd  and  used  cieht  times) 

Victor-Victrola 


FOB  FREE  CATALOGUE  of  nil  the  styles  of  Motor- 
Virtrohis  lend  this  coupon.     We  sell  Victor  Vietiohis 

;it  the  lowest  Victor  prices  on  small  monthly  payments 

or  for  CMh.  We  carry  all  the  Victor  records.  Write  or  send  coupon 
for  catalogue. 

Nebraska  Cycle  Co. 

327  South  15th  SL  Omaha,  Neb. 


Nebraska  Cycle  Co. 

1  .Stli  j»ii<I  Hnrney  St»., 
<>M\II\,  NfBB. 

Semi    Victor  Catalogue  to 

Name   1 

AddreHH   
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Buy  Your  LAST 
Separator  FIRST, 

If  you  have  never  owned  a 
separator  don't  buy  care- 
lessly, only  to  find  that  you 
need  and  want  a  really  good 
machine.  If  you  have  a  worn 
out  or  unsatisfactory  sepa- 
rator, let  your  next  be  a  life- 
time investment.  Get  a 

Great  Western 


first  Instead  of  "wortr.- 
lug  up  to  it."  Get  our  free  Art 
Hook  on  Separating  Cream  and 
Handling  RIilU.  Shows  host 
methods,  ptves  results  of  exten- 
ve  experiments  and  informa- 
tion found  nowhereelse.  Make 

$10  to  $15 

more  per  cow  per  year.  Our 
book  tells  bow    Write  for  it 

at  once.  Address 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 

3850  Second  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  HI. 


Your  choice 
rof  two  famous  silos." 
'Hinge   doors  always^ 
closed— prevent    freezing 1 
in  winter  and  drying-  in  sum- 
mer.   Safe  ladder— big-  steps  ' 
— all  steel  door  frame—  I 
heavy  steel  hoops.  You 
should  get  all  facts— send ; 
your  name  Quick  t 
.address  Dept.  34  ./ 
/woods  Bros.  Silo  S  Mfg. 
*  Co.,   Genera'  Office 
Lincoln,  Neb 


Send 
Postal 
Now 


That  Western  Laying  Contest 

Of  Interest  to  Poultry  Raisers 


Construction  is  right,  material 
is  right.  Only  silo  made  with  full- 
length,  structural  steel  door  frame 
heavily  galvanized  after  the  riveting.  Not 
a  crevice  exposed  to  rust.  Choice  of  seven 
kinds  or  wood.  Inflexible  guarantee.  We 
prepay  freight.  Catalog  shows  many  more 
fine  points,  write  for  it  today.  Address  dept.  Hi. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.  «, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ^ 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mo.  Ft.  Wo;lh,  Texas  jSSgi 


Wanted! 


Freight  Paid 
East  of  Rockies 
That  Far  if  You 
Live  Beyond 


Johnson  wants  your  name  and 
address  if  you  are  interested  in 
chicken  raising.    He  will  send 
you  the  famous  Old  Trusty  Book, 
free— finest  published,  worth  $1.00. 
A  Postal  Brings  Johnson's 
1 9 1 3  Old  Trusty  Book,  Free 
v  Tells  about  the  Incubator  sensation  of 
the  world.  400.000  sold— all  makinir  big 
money  for  owners.  Tellsabout  30  to'JOday 
_free  trial  offer.  10  year 
[guarantee.  Price 
Is  less  than  (10.00, 
freight  paid  east 
of  Rockies  and  al- 
lowed that  far  to 
points  beyond. 
Get  the  Johnson's 
Book  Free  —  read 
lall  the  facts — see 
'hundreds  of  pho- 
tographs. Don't 
miss  it.    Mail  a 
postal  now  to 
Johnson 
Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Neb. 


\ '3  li  R  HENS  *farmers  and  Fanciers 
<j  u  n   n  1 11  o  shouid  get  the  free  poul- 

UAIIB  rinil  TRY  BOOK  and  Catalogue 
YUUK  rUnHI  written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
1  ",,nl  well  known  throughout 
UAlin  II A II  LTV  America,  After  25  Years 
YUUKMUIltf  With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
I  WW  IB  IllWiaOh  ■  to  Ma[te  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hans  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses;  tells  cost  to  build;  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OP  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS— $2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,  119  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks. 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also    Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 

Dogs.    Send  4c  for  large   Poultry  ^ook 

Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  58   Mankato.  Minn. 


Kendalls  Spavin  Cure 


HE  Missouri  Laying  Contest 
is  going  on  apace  and  beat- 
ing the  records  of  last  year 
up  to  this  time,  by  far.  For 
January  the  same  number  of  hens 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  in  January  of  1912.  This 
January  of  1913,  these  hens  laid 
7,016  eggs;  last  January  they  laid 
3,2  03  eggs.  The  increase  is  at- 
tributed to  the  milder  weather  of 
January  in  the  present  year,  more 
pullets  contesting,  better  houses  and 
a  larger  amount  of  food  consumed 
by  the  contesting  hens.  One  of  the 
record  layers  for  this  month  was  a 
Canadian  Black  Orpington.  She 
laid  an  egg  every  day  in  January. 
A  pen  of  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns, entered  by  a  party  from 
England,  led  the  contest  with  great- 
est number  of  eggs  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  contest.  The 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  leading 
pens  of  White  Leghorns  seems 
phenomenal.  Next  best  at  the  two 
months'  end  were  Silver  Wyandottes 
(  f  Illinois  and  Iowa,  followed  closely 
by  Black  Orpingtons,  Canada; 
Barred  Rocks,  Illinois;  Black  Lang- 
shans,  Misso'uri;  White  Wyandottes, 
Arkansas;  S.  C.  Reds,  Florida; 
White  Wyandottes,  New  Jersey.  In 
the  month  of  January  these  pens 
kept  leading,  but,  with  the  Leghorn 
exception,  changed  about  in  record, 
slightly.  For  the  best  individual 
record  for  the  first  months  of  the 
contest,  leaving  out  the  Reds  and 
Rocks,  we  find  these  named  breeds 
making  highest  individual  records. 
They  are  making  tests  with  twenty- 
eight  different  kinds  of  feeds  on 
these  hens. 


The  old,  reliable  remedy  you  can  de- 
pend  on  for  Spavin,   Curb,  Splint. 
Ringbone  or  any  lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  $1-  6for  $5. "Treat- 
ise on  the  Horse"  Free  at  drug- 
gist «•  from  Dr.  B.  J.   KIN  DAJ.L  CO. , 
Lnclmrg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A. 


CC  nOrCltC  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geeso  and 
JO  DllCtUO  Turkeys.  Hardy,  north  ren 
ra  sed,  pure  href,  of  finest  plumage.  Fowls. 
.--*T5  and  inrubat  >rs  at  lowejrt  priees.  Amer- 
ica's greatest  poultry  farm.  S'-nd  4c  for  large, 
fine  19th  Annual  Catalog  and  Poultry  Book. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT,  Box  812,  Mankato,  Minn. 


The  Turkeys 

It  is  time  now  to  begin  looking 
after  the-  profitable  turkey.  April 
for  some  of  the  colder  states  finds 
the  turkey  Tien  looking  about  for  a 
nest.  The  turkey  hen  should  be  in 
good  condition,  but  not  too  fat,  when 
she  comes  into  laying,  for  if  she  is 
this  last,  it  is  likely  to  show  its  ef- 
fect in  the  eggs'  fertility,  or,  worse 
yet,  in  poults  subject  to  early  diges- 
tive troubles,  which,  next  to  lice,  is 
a  poult's  worst  foe. 

Try  to  coax  the  turkey  hunting  a 
nest  into  a  shed  or  some  other  en 
closed  place  to  make  that  first  nest. 
If  she  happens  to  insist  on  making 
it  out  in  the  open,  then  insist  upon 
her  allowing  you  to  turn  a  barrel  or 
box  with  a  door  hole  cut. in  it  over 
that  nest.  Dust  the  turkey  hen  fre^ 
(juently  with  some  good  louse  pow- 
der. Hold  her  head  down  and  rub 
the  stuff  well  through  her  feathers. 
If  you  give  the  eggs  to  a  chicken  hen 
for  hatching,  be  very  sure  that  hen 
is  perfectly  free  from  the  big  lice. 
Why  these  big  lice  will  kill  a  poult 
twice  as  quickly  as  they  would  a  wee 
chick  who  can  say,  but  they  will? 

Turkeys  are  not  easy  to  raise,  and 
i:'  you  do  not  begin  trying  to  with 
care,  as  well  not  begin  at  all.  In- 
breeding hurts  turkeys  far  more 
than  it  does  -chickens,  and  this  shows 
always  in  producing  poults  difficult 
to  raise.  But  if  your  stock  is 
strong,  herein  lies  half  your  batlte 


won.  Insist  upon  having  roomy 
coops  for  your  hen  with  young  tur- 
keys, and  always  provide  board 
floors,  as  damp  is  fatal  to  a  young 
turkey.  Nowadays,  with  rubberoid 
roofing  so  cheap  and  the  lumber 
dealer  always  ready  to  sell  you  it  in 
short  lengths  for  covering  coops, 
you  have  little  need  of  trusting 
poults  to  leaky  damp-floored  coops. 
Build  a  board  or  small  mesh  wire 
inclosure  about  the  poult  coop,  so 
they  can  be  kept  close  on  bad  days. 
Never  let  them  out  into  the  least 
chill  until  they  are  passing  one  week 
old,  and  then  not  to  any  length  of 
time. 

Feeding  is  a  main  concern  to  a 
poult;  they  succumb  to  indigestion 
sometimes  when  but  seemingly  plain 
food  has  been  used.  Feed  them 
as  much  as  you  would  young  chicks, 
stale  crumbled  bread  and  a  little  egg 
yelk  mixed  with  it,  or  stale  bread 
squeezed  dry  from  sweet  milk  and 
slightly  peppered  with  black  pepper. 
Chopped  onions  they  relish  with 
their  bread  after  three  or  four  days 
old.  Get  them  on  cracked  grains 
also  when  a  few  days  old;  feed  them 
often,  and  on  clean  boards,  but  try 
not  to  let  food  lie  before  them.  It 
is  safer  to  feed  often,  and  yet  leave 
them  a  little  hungry  after  each  feed. 
Don't  gorge  them  on  anything;  evpn 
an  overfull  crop  of  sweet  milk  has 
killed  them.     IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Make  Your  Own  Egg  Tester 
If  you  have  no  egg  tester,  then 
make  one.  Take  an  oatmeal  or 
(ornflake  box,  one  large  enough  to 
slip  over  a  lamp  chimney;  take  out 
both  ends,  place  it  over  the  chimney 
and  mark  one  side  the  box  that  is 
even  with  the  lamp  flane,  cut  a  hole 
here  the  size  of  large  end  of  the  egg, 
paste  a  deep  ring  of  black  cloth 
around  this  hole,  or  paint  about  it 
with  ink  or  black  paint,  and  this 
gives  you  a  good  enough  egg  tester. 
When  setting  hens  set  enough  at  one 
time  to  have  a  good  bunch  of  chicks 
coming  off  at  one  date,  test  these 
eggs  as  if  in  an  incubator,  and  you 
will  give  some  hens  a  chance  to  get 
back  to  laying  in  short  order.  There 
are  certain  parties  in  every  neigh- 
borhood that  see  not  one  bit  of  use 
in  testing  eggs  more  than  once  dur- 
ing an  incubator  hatch.  "What's 
the  use?"  they  ask. 

Well,  this  is  the  use.  Suppose 
you  set  that  thermometer  on  a  dead 
egg  and  the  cold  egg  runs  it  down 

1  degree,  or  2,  as  is  more  often  the 
case,  don't  you  see  what  happens? 
You  find  your  thermometer  running 

2  degrees  below  the  mark,  though 
the  live  eggs  may  be  heated  to  the 
right  degree.  You  turn  up  the 
lamp  flame  to  get  the  thermometer 
up  two  more  notches,  and  away  goes 
the  eggs  with  live  chicks  in  them  up 
two  notches  above  where  they 
should  go.  The  result  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  hatch  in  a  lot  of 
chicks  dead  in  the  shell.  One  little 
idea  is  to  mark  some  eggs  you  know 
to  be  carrying  life  all  the  time  and 
keep  the  thermometer  on  these. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Save  Their  Cost 
Every  Year  of  Use 

If  you  are  thinking  about  buying 
a  cream  separator,  and  have  only 
a  small  amount  of  ready  cash  to 
invest,  don't  be  tempted  to  put 
your  money  into  one  of  the  so- 
called  "cheap"  machines. 

Why  pay  your  hard-earned  money 
for  a  "cheap,"  trashy  machine, 
when  yeu  can 
buy  a  reliable 
De  Laval  upon 
such  liberal 
terms  that 
It  will  more  than 
save   its  cost 


while  you  are 
paying   for  it. 

When  you  buy 
a  De  Laval  y.ou 
have  positive  assurance  that  your 
machine  will  be  good  for  at  least 
twenty  years  of  service,  during 
which  time  it  will  save  every  pos- 
sible dollar  for  you  and  earn  its 
original  cost  over  and  over  again. 

If  you  purchase  the  so-called 
"cheap"  separator,  you  must  pay 
cash  in  advance*  and  then  take  the 
chance  of  the  machine  becoming 
worthless  after  a  year  or  two  of 
use  to  say  nothing  of  the  cream  it 
will  waste  while  it  does  last. 

More  De  Laval  machines  are  in 
use  than  any  other  make.  There 
is  a  reason.  Be  sure  to  see  the 
local  De  Laval  agent  and  SEH 
and  TRY  a  De  Laval  before  you 
buy  any  cream  separator. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand 
Book,  in  which  important  dairy  'jues- 
tions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  host 
authorities,  is  a  book  that  ev«ry  tow 
owner  should  have.  Mailed  tree  upon 
request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Nmr 
1913  Del  Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon 
request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  E.  Madison  St. 
CHICAGO 


BEATRICE. 

Cream  Separator 

Easy  to  Run,  Hard  to  Wear  Out 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  COMPANY 
Chicago  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Des  Moines,  la.  Dubuque,  la. 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 

Shirley  Fresident  Suspend- 
ers  give    longest  and  most 

comfortable  service  for 
dress  or  work. 

The  back  r  ides  au  I  pre- 
vents binding  on  the 
shoulders. 

Light,  Medium  arid  Extra  Heavy. 

Extra  lengths  for  tall  men. 

Signed  guarantee  t>n  earn  pair. 

Price  50  cents 
Any  dealer  or  from  the  factory- 

TheC.  A.  Edgarton  Mfg.  Co., 

513  Main  St.,    -    Shirley,  Mass. 


Brown 

Fence 


BARGAINS 

-    in  Fence.    ISO  slyles- 
13  cent*  per  rod  up.  We  pa , 
freight.    Send  lor  bargain  Icocc 
>k  and  sample  to  test— ALL  FREfc 

 IROWN  FENCE  4  WIRE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  69  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Kills  Pocket  Gophers, Ground 
Squirrels,  Prairie  Dogs,  Kan- 
garoo Rats,  Ground  Hogs.etc. 
Endorsed  by  experimental 
Stations.  1.400  tablets,  11.85, 
trial  size  50c  prepaid  war- 
ranted. Booklet  free.  Ask 
your  druggist  or  send  direct 
I.  CHEMICAL  CO..         FT,  DODGE.  IOWA 


F.  D 
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Many  Costly  Mistakes  Made 

in  the  Construction  of  Silos 


■  ^  ^  ]  t T?  P.  have  been  in  the  past 
I  a  number  of  mistakes  made 
rxf&m  in  tbe  construction  of  silos 
xasSq  whJ6h,  with  a  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  could  have  been 
easily  avoided. 

It  is  understood  by  all  that  the 
supreme  end  to  be  secured  in  en- 
siling is  the  exclusion  of  air.  The 
more  complete  this  exclusion  the 
more  perfect  is  the  material  kept. 
When  the  fodder  is  cut  and  blown 
into  the  silo  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fermentation  which  takes 
place,  due  to  minute  plant  life,  the 
organisms  which  are  favored  by  pres- 
ence of  air  and  food  material  in  the 
fodder.  This  growth  will  continue 
as  long  as  there  is  a  supply  of  air, 
and  if  allowed  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely, the  result  will  be  rotten  si- 
lage. If  there  are  air  holes,  cracks 
or  depressions  of  any  kind  in  the 
walls  of  the  silo,  around  these  for 
six  or  eight  inches  there  will  be 
found  spoiled  silage.  The  silo  then 
must  be  constructed  so  that  it  will  be 
absolutely  air-tight,  and  this  is  one 
advantage  that  the  concrete  silo  has 
over  the  stave  or  wooden  one.  They 
tan  be  made  absolutely  air-tight. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  inside  walls 
smooth;  this  will  allow  the  silage  to 
settle  uniformly.  If  the  walls  are 
uneven,  this  mass  will  settle  evenly, 
which  will  cause  air  spaces  and  will 
result  in  much  spoiled  silage.. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
made  by  dairymen  is  that  the  diame- 
ter is  often  too  great  for  the  number 
of  cows  fed.  The  diameter  should 
be  such  that  two  inches  of  silage  can 
be  fed  from  the  surface  each  day.  As 
soon  as  air  comes  in  contact  with  the 
furfaoe  of  silage  it  will  soon  spoil. 
When  silage  is  being  fed,  to  prevent 
this  spoiling,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
off  from  the  entire  surface  at  least 
two  inches  each  day.  For  a  man 
with  a  herd  of  fifteen  cows  a  silo 
len  feet  in  diameter  is  large  enough. 
If  he  has  thirty  or  forty  cows,  it 
should  be  built  with  a  diameter  of 
•sixteen  feet.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
large  number  of  silos  w  ith  diameters 
ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
and  In  every  case  has  a  large  amount 
of  spoiled  silage.  In  one  caBe  one- 
third  of  the  silage  was  spoiled. 
Again,  the  height  of  the  silo  should 
be  at  least  twice  that  of  the  diameter. 
By  Increasing  the  height  there  Is  se- 
cured pressure  that  not  -only  expels 
air,  but  also  excludes  it  from  en- 
trance. The  more  pressure  obtained, 
the  better  silage  will  be  the  result. 
A  silo  ten  feet  In  diamr-ter  should  ho 
built  to  a  height  of  twenty-seven  feet. 
It  is  not  economical  to  build  a  silo 
iess  than  ten  feet  In  diameter,  or 
more  than  twenty  feet.  If  you  have 
a  herd  that  requires  more  feed  than 
can  be  stored  In  a  silo  twenty  feet  In 
diameter,  It  is  a  better  practice,  and 
more  economical,  to  build  two 
smaller  ones  than  to  build  a  large 
one. 

Another  common  mistake  Is  the 
location.  The  silo  should  be  located 
from  three  to  five  feet  from  the  barn 
or  the  fee/ling  alley.  There  is  an 
odor  peculiar  to  silage  which  Is  ever 
present  and  will  penetrate  the  whole 


stable.  This  would  make  a  very  un- 
desirable taint  in  the  milk,  as  the 
latter  is  very  sensitive  to  odors. 
Never  build  your  silo  in  a  barn  for 
this  reason. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  extend  the 
silo  deeper  than  three  or  four  feet  in 
the  ground,  because  the  labor  in  re- 
moving silage  is  too  great. 


Spring  Dairygrams 
Make  .sure  that  you  are  right  in 
hand  when  the  young  heifer  drops 
her  first  calf.  She  is  very  apt  to 
need  your  help,  and  to  fail  in  giving 
it  you  may  lose  not  only  a  good  calf, 

but  the  heifer  as  well. 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  no  definite  record  of 
the  cows'  breeding,  you  will  appre- 
ciate at  this  season  of  the  year  more 
than  any  other  •  the  advisability  of 
keeping  the  bull  confined  to  himself, 
turning  the  cows  in  to  him  in  breed- 
ing, rather  than  letting  him  run  with 
the  herd. 

*  *  * 

Close,  damp,  dark  or  filthy  stalls 
for  the  young  calves  promote  disease 
among  them,  especially  that  of  the 
"scours."  A  good-sized  lot  for  them 
to  run  in  during  the  day  furnishes 
those  essentials  to  good  health  and 
rapid  development  among  the  little 
fellows,  viz.,  fresh  air,  sunlight  and 
exercise. 

*  *  * 

There  are  very  few  farmers  who 
have  no  running  water,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, somewhere  on  the  farm,  and 
every  housewife  is  entitled  to  having 
such  water  manipulated  in  providing 
a  place  in  which  she  can  store  her 
dairy  products  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months,  especially  enough  of 
them  for  household  uses.  It  is  not 
only  profitable,  but  is  conducive  to 

the  good  health  of  the  entire  family. 

*  *  * 

Many  farmers  could  avoid  being 
out  of  milk  and  butter  next  winter  if 
they  would  but  breed  some  of  the 
cows  at  this  season,  which  would 
throw  them  to  come  fresh  at  a  time 
when  most  of  the  cows  are  going 
dry,  preparatory  to  bringing  calves 
in  the  si-rlng.  This  breeding  of  the 
cows  so  all  of  them  will  drop  their 
calves  in  the  spring  Is  only  a  much- 
worn  habit,  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Get  out  of 
the  old  rut. 

*  »  * 

There  Is  what  might  be  termed 
"a  happy  medium"  between  the  preg- 
nant cow  that  Is  too  fat  and  the  one 
that  is  in  a  run-down  condition.  The 
cow  that  Is  too  fat  will  drop  a  well- 
developed  calf,  but  her  fleshy  condi- 
tion will  render  calving  difficult  and 
laborious,  while  tbe  calf  will  belong 
too  much  to  the  fatty  or  carbohy- 
drate class,  where  It  should  be  of  the 
albuminous.  The  thin  cow  will  have 
little  or  no  trouble  at  calving  time, 
but  will  drop  a  small,  weak,  unde- 
veloped calf,  which  she  haH  not  the 
stamina  to  properly  nourish.  Only 
normal  flesh  Ih  all  that  Is  required  In 
the  pregnant  row.  Her  calf  will  bo 
better  proportioned  In  every  way;  It 
will  Im>  strong,  vigorous  and  «h*»  will 
produce  plenty  of  milk  (or  It. 

M.  A  COVKRDKIX. 


First  Aid  to  the  Farmer! 


French  Dry  Bnttories  represent  the  most  powerful,  ©ffl. 

jiont  and  convenient  aid  ever  offered  fitrmere.  For  u  few 
cents  a  yenr  yon  can  fieri rify  your  furm  end  suve  hours 
or  time,  miles  of  steps  imd  »  pile  of  dollnrs.  Hnve  the 
power,  convenience  end  luxurv  of  electricity  at  your 
hand  ready  for  instant  use  ull  the  time. 

Saves  Time,  Work  and  Money 

French  Dry  Batteries  are  lightening  labor  nnd  light- 
ing hundreds  of  durk  places.  Their  uses  are  saving 
time,  work  and  money  for  thousands  of  farmers  Jni-t  the 
pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist  of  tho  wrist  and  presto!  — 
the  gasoline  and  automobile  engines  sre  started,  both 
party  and  exchange  lines  o£  the  telephone  are  working} 
gates  nnd  doors  are  openeJ;  call  bells  ure  rung,  end  scores 
of  other  duties  are  performed  by  the  aid  of 


Best  Batteries  Built 


French  Dry  Cells 


Mail  the  Coupon  Tonight 


For  telephone  and  all  household  uses,  French 
Telephone  Dry  Cells  with  the  Green  label  are 
best.   For  ignition  for  autos,  gas  engines,  motor 
boats,  etc..  French  Auto  Special  Dry  Cells-Blue   g  rHrKrn  catttpv  a™  /<  a  •><>«->»  ™ 
label— are  the  batteries  to  bay.  They  are  special-   I  FRENCH  BATTERY  AND  CARBON  CO. 


purpose  batteries,  built  for  a  special  job. 

French  Dry  Batteries  deliver  a  strong  current 
for  a  long  period.  They  are  scientifically  con- 
structed packages  of  electricity.  Poor  quality 
batteries  give  a  weak  current  for  a  short  time 
and  finally  "peter  out"  altogether. 

Insist  on  genuine  French  Dry  Batteries.  Tour 
dealer  wiU  gladly  tell  you  the  particular  French 
Dry  Ceil  you  need.  If  you  want  to  learn  of  all 
the  ways  French  Dry  Batteries  can  h  ip  you  do 
your  farm  work,  mail  in  the  attached  coupon. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  AND  CARBON  CO. 
4  Tenth  street  Madison,  Wis. 


4  Tenth  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: — I  am  interested  in  electrifying  my 
farm  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  do  it  at  a  low 
cost  with  Frencu  Dry  Batteries.  16) 


Name . 


Address . 


R.  P.  D.. 


CUP  , 

All  the 


and  get  longer,  better  wool  that 
will  bring  the  highest  price., 

Tou  can  easily  net  from  1 5c  to  zOe  more  on 
every  sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9  Machine. 

Don't  labor  with  hand  shears.  In  tbe  old,  hard,  sweaty 
■ray.  Don't  have  aching,  swollen  wrists.  Don't  Bear 
and  disfigure  your  sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and 
spoil  the  wool  wltb  second  cuts.  Take  off  the  fleece 
smoothly  and  quickly  In  one  unbroken  blanket' wltb  a 


Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 


It's  the  most  perfect  band  operated  shearing  machine 
ever  devised.   Has  ball  bearings  In  every  part  where 
friction  or  wear  occurs.    Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing 
bead  ot  the  latest  improved  Stewart  pattern. 
Complete.  Including  four  combe  and  four  cutters 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart  quality  $11.50.  Get  am  " 
Iran  jour  dealer,  or  send  $2  and  we  will  ship  O.O.D.  Cor 
balance.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Catalogue  of  Sheep 
Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines  FREE. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

112  l.a  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 


It  PAYS  to  CLIP 

Horses.  Mules  and  Cows.  They  are 
healthier  and  render  better  service. 
When  the  heavy  coat  that  holds 
the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  Is  removed, 
they  are  more  easily  kept  clean, 
look  better,  get  more  good  from 
their  feed  and  are  better  In  every 
way.  The  best  and  most  generally 
used  clipper  Is  the 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 

ing  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and 
closer  and  stays  sh -,rp  longer  than 
any  other.  Gears  are  all  file  hard 
and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  They 
are  enclosed,  protected  and  ran  In 
oil;  little  friction 
little  wear.Has 
six  feet  of 


95  AND  UPWARD 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

AMERICAN 

SEPARATOR 


15 

W  ^jW  Thousands  In  Use  Sffi^ 

^a^^aadj  your  investigating  our  wonderful  otter  to 

^PJj    B^pjt,     ^^Baa^B^^^  furnish  a  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  run- 

ning, easily  cleaned,  perfect  skimming  sep- 
arator for  only  $1  5.95.  Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold.  Makes 
thick  or  thin  cream.  Different  from  this  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced 
large  capacity  machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our 
latest  improvements. 

Our  Twenty-Year  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  high  quality  on  all  sizes  and  generous  terms  of 
trial  will  astonish  you.  Whether  your  dairy  Is  large  or  small,  or  II  you  have  CM  old  separator  ot  any 
nuke  you  wish  to  exchange,  do  not  lall  t  j  got  our  great  offer.  Our  rh  hly  Illustrated  i  atalog,  tent  free 
v/ charge  on  request.  Is  the  most  complete,  elalxjrate  and  expansive  l>ook  on  Cream  Separators  Issued  tiy 
any  concern  In  the  world.  Western  orders  Jilted  from  Western  point  t.  Write  today  lor  our  catalog 
and  see  for  yourself 'what  a  big  money  saving  proposition  we  will  make  you.  Address. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  1087,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


m 


■f. 


Right  Now 

is  the  limn  to  give  jour  horses,  cat  1  It*,  slu'cp  and  lings 

tv^ Animal  Regulator  tEEZ&EESi 


the  liver  untl  boweln  «rlive;   in-iin-i   health.    Mini    iu<  reuses  jimfiU 
25c,  50c,  $1 ;  2=>-lb  PaH,  |&M 
,tWe*v>U*  ^a^^fp»T.|r|  jfrtent  The  bed  (" 

BOr,  $1 


,  M  v  pfl 

cun-<l    by    applftagV    ^  25< 
"Your  money  hmk  If  It  full*."    1'rnl  I  <  Profit-sharing 

or  wr,u>  u.      PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  riilladtlplilit,  Chicago 


ly  liniment, 
(iixxl  fur  rnim  nnil  lienst 
n-Al-t  KHI'.K  nl  «|r„l,r., 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 


Tho     1  I<    rtilltleil,  Tlio 

History  i>r  unite  War- 
rhoea,  or  why  Inrubntor 
chirk*  illn.  will  br.  wont  nbar.lutoly  fn...  by  return  mail,  t<>  mi""''  .en. Hun 
the.  mini  on  of  7  In  10  of  IhHr  frl*>nibi  Hint  n*K  liieiilint  en »  Tho  h.o.h  .  <:m  hii'p 
ynu  $100  ihla  atimmor  II  rlaftrrl  I. en  while  illiirrhnon  or  hnwnl  trouble.  Tim 
ennsto  iiml  1 1  II    "T  ii  ■  nil-     Book  nbaolntaly  frae  for  tlia  namaa. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwcll,  Ok  ahoma 
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INGECO 

A  BIG  MONEY  SAVER 

An  engine  that  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
on  to  work  right  in  all  kinds  of  weather — 
a  fuel  saver  —  an  easy  starter  —  a  steady 
worker. 

The  "INGECO"  is  just  that  kind  of  an  en- 
gine and  besides  its  reliability  it  has  a 
record  for  keeping  out  of  the  repair  shop — 
I  it  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity — there  is  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Once  set  it  runs, 
constantly  without  trouble. 

From  1  H  to  60  H.  P.  Stationary, 
Portable,    Semi-Portable  Types. 
Find  out  about  "INGECO"  Engines 
before  you  make  another  move  on  the 
engine  question — you'll  be  ahead 
money   and  satisfaction. 
International  Gas  Engine  Co. 
158  Holthoff  Place,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

(Suburb  ofl 
Milwaukee) 


FARM  FENCE 

1  111  cts.  a  rod 

J      112  for  a  26  In.  high  fence; 
J  171-4e.  a  rod  for  17  Inch  high 
stock  fence:  281 -2c  a  rod  for  a 
1  60-lnch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
*  direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Special  barb  wire, 80 
rod  spool,  91.55.  Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10      morton.  illinois, 


FARM  FENCE 

41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm,  Poultry  and 
Lawn  Fencing  direct 
from  factory  at  save-the- 
dealer's-profit-prices.  Our 
large  catalog  is  free. 
fUTSELMAK  BROS.  Box  166  Muneie.  Ind 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


What  to  Do  With  Queenless  Colony 

A.  S.,  Sherman  county,  Nebraska: 
What  shall  I  do  with  a  queenless 
colony  of  bees?  In  case  I  should 
wish  to  unite  them  with  another 
colony,  what  would  be  the  best 
method? 

Answer — A  queenless  colony  may 
be  given  a  frame  of  brood  contain- 
ing eggs,  or  very  young  larvae  just 
hatched,  and  ordinarily  the  bees  will 
build  queen  cells  and  rear  a  queen. 
It  is  not  best,  however,  to  give  the 
frame  of  brood  for  this  purpose  until 
late  in  April  or  early  May,  as  drones 
will  be  essential  in  order  that  one 
may  mate  with  the  queen,  and  drones 
are  not  reared  until  the  swarming 
season  approaches. 

It  frequently  happens  that  laying 
workers  develop  in  a  queenless  col- 
only,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
bees  will  frequently  fail  to  rear  a 
queen  from  the  adopted  brood.  In 
such  a  case  the  only  recourse  is  to 
unite  the  queenless  colony  with  an- 
other which  contains  a  queen.  The 
simplest  and  most  effective  way  to 
unite  them  is  to  place  the  brood 
chamber  containing  the  queenless 
bees  over  another  colony  with  a 
sheet  of  newspaper  between  in  which 
a  few  holes  have  been  made  with  the 
point  of  a  lead  pencil.  The  bees 
will  unite  within  two  or  three  days 
and  the  laying  workers  will  be  ex- 
terminated. 


Getting  it  Out  of  His  System 
The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  is  not  easily 
led,  possibly  because  the  farm  jour- 
nals he  reads  have  so  many  strings 
to  the  matter  found  in  them.  How- 
ever, he  knows  a  good  thing  when 
he  sees  it,  and  is  ready  always  to 
push  it  along,  and  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  has  some  real  good 
ones,  among  them  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  discussions. 

In  this  respect,  your  comment  on 
"Organized  Agriculture,"  in  the  is- 
sue of  February  22,  seems  timely. 
If  these  organized  agricultural 
meetings  are  held  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  farmers  real  knowledge,  every 
phase  of  the  farm  should  be  given  a 
show  of  practical  experience,  not 
theory.  Anyone  can  theorize,  but 
that  never  will  prove,  until  tried, 
the  fact,  and  even  a  fact  may  not, 
under  all  conditions,  remain  a,  fact. 

Here  is  where  the  long-winded 
theorizer,  or  even  a  practical  illus- 
trator, m«y  fail  to  reach  the  fact. 
For  instance,  the  agricultural  college 


instructor,  experimenting  with  every 
needed  device  and  facility,  under 
every  needed  advantage,  can  produce 
that  which,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, cannot  be  done.  A  farmer 
may  have  good  land,  good  imple- 
ments, good  seed  and  good  work- 
man, yet  fail,  while  the  college 
man  with  the  same  may  succeed. 
The  elements,  the  sunshine,  the  rain 
and  numerous  other  things  neces- 
sary to  success  on  the  farm  cannot 
be  supplied.  These  can  be  supplied  at 
the  experimental  college,  where 
money  is  given  by  the  whole  state, 
and  is  used  on  small  tracts,  under 
every  favorable  condition.  Hence,  a 
long-winded  spiel  isn't  getting  to  the 
point.  Distinguished  educators,  or 
distinguished  personages,  representa- 
tives of  advanced  civilization,  are  not 
always  good  headliners.  Figureheads 
are  a  poor  crop  on  the  farm,  while 
they  may  look  well  at  a  college. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  give  the  farmer 
everything  that  can  be  shown  to 
work  under  all  ordinary  conditions. 
Cut  off  the  dignitaries,  who  usually 
are  advertisements  in  disguise.  Get 
from  the  real  farmer  his  experience, 
not  for  one  year,  but  for  years.  Tell 
us  through  your  valued  paper  what 
can  be  done  in  times  of  drouth,  hot 
winds,  cold,  wet  and  freezing,  chinch 
bugs,  cutworms  and  all  enemies  to 
the  crop,  even  down  to  the  fellow 
that  manipulates  the  price  after  all 
these  others  get  their  share,  and 
every  farmer  in  this  fertile  valley 
and  hill  will  call  you  blessed.  Cut 
out  the  fellow  who  is  always  "cut- 
ting the  melon,"  who,  for  the  big 
slice,  is  filling  farm  papers,  telling 
farmers  how  they  can  grow  rich  by 
investing  in  a  particularly  great  and 
wonderful  invention  that  will  do  the 
work,  while  the  farmer  lies  in  the 
shade,  wears  kid  gloves,  can  have  an 
automobile  and  be  somebody,  as 
big  "It."  W.  C.  STARKEY. 

Nebraska. 

Editor's  Note — In  the  early  days 
there  used  to  be  a  sign  in  a  Denver 
dance  hall,  "Don't  shoot  the  fiddler; 
he's  doing  the  best  he  can."  It  ex- 
hibited the  right  spirit.  Whenever 
a  man  is  doing  the  best  he  can,  don't 
hinder  him;  help  him.  Those  agri- 
cultural college  instructors,  good 
ones  among  them,  do  not  claim  to 
know  it  all.  Any  one  of  them  will 
admit  that  he  can  probably  learn 
fully  as  much  from  the  practical 
farmer  as  the  practical  farmer  can 
learn  from  him.  It  takes  knowledge 
and  experience  together  to  make  a 
good  man.  The  farmer  needs  their 
knowledge;  they  need  the  farmer's 
experience.     Let     them     work  to- 


Concrete  House  in  Course  of  Construction 


Make  Your  Lame  Horse 
Sound,  Like  This 

You  Can  Do  It  While  He  Works. 

We  want  to  show  you  that  there  isn't 
any  affection  that  causes  lameness  In  horse, 
that  can't  be  cured,  no  matter  of  how  W 
standing.  We  want  to  send  you  our  in- 
structive book,   "Horse  Sense"  No  \ 


It  describes  all.  And  with  the  book  we 
want  to  send  you  an  expert's  diagnosis  ol 
your  horse's  lameness.  All  this  Is  absolutely 
tree.  Simply  mark  the  spot  where  swelling 
or  lameness  occurs  on  picture  of  horse  clip 
out  and  send  to  us  telling  how  It  affects 
the  gait,  how  long  animal  has  been  lame 
and  its  age. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's  11,000 
Spavin  Remedy  to  cure  Spavin,  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Ringl>one 
Thoroughpln,  Sprung  Knee,  Shoe  Boll' 
Wind  Puff,  Weak,  Sprained  and  Ruptured 
Tendons,  Sweeny,  Shoulder  or  Hip  Lame- 
ness and  every  form  of  lameness  affecting 
the  horse.  We  have  deposited  One  Thousand 
Dollars  In  the  bank  to  back  up  our  guaran- 
tee. Cures  while  he  works.  No  scars,  no 
blemish,  no  loss  of  hair. 

Your  druggist  will  furnish  you  with 
Mack's  $1,000  Spavin  Remedy.    If  h« 
hasn't  it  In  stock,  write  us. 
McKallor  Drug  Co.,   Binghamton,  N«  ?t 


THE 
MONEY 

YOU 
SAVE 


On  Every  Rod  of 

fencing  you  buy  is  not  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  you  pay.  Usually 
low  price  fence  is  the  dearest.  In  buying 
fencing  take  time  to  look  into  the  way 
it  is  built.  Find  out  how  it  is  made, 
galvanized,  woven,  etc.  Then  buy  the 
fence  that  lias  the  ear-marks  of  quality, 
strength  and  long  life.  You'"  find  it 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Investigate 

Square  Deal  Fence 

Just  get  a  postal  card  and  write  right 
now  for  our  catalog.  It  tells  how  we 
prepare  the  steel — draw  it  into  wire — 
anneal  it,  galvanize  it,  weave  it. 
It  tells  about  the  SQUARE  DEAL 
LOCK  which  double  grip*  the  stay  wires 
above  and  below  the  strand  wires. 
Tells  why  the  Wavy  Strand  Wire*  keep 
Square  Deal  Fence  always  tight  and 
trim,  summer  and  winter. 
Tells  tow  the  one-piece  Stay  Wires 
overcome  sagging  and  bagging.  Why 
Square  Deal  Fence  is  the  cheapest- 
how  it  saves  money  for  you. 
You  need  to  read  our  catalog  and  get 
prices  before  you  buy. 
If  you  will  send  at  once  (before  they  are 
all  gone)  we  will  send  you  a  fine  Four- 
Section  2-Foot  Rule  FREE,  postpaid. 
A  postal  will  do. 

THE  KEYSTONE  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO. 

1616  Industrial  Street 


PEORIA 


ILLINOIS 


mo 


-.IP  Sweep  Feed  I  QtA  °°  Galvanized 
Grinder.      I  v  I  *T  Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  anda 
styles.    It  willi 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate.Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  I 
price  list. 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating' 
with  >  advertisers  oh  this  page. 
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getlier.  The  professors  are  trying 
to  work  with  the  farmers.  Let  the 
farmers  be  ready  to  take  what  good 
they  can  get  from  the  professors, 
make  practical  application  of  it  and 
at  all  times  do  their  very  best.  The 
real  trouble  with  the  farmer  is,  not 
so  much  that  he  doesn't  know 
enough,  but  that  he  does  not  do  as 
well  as  he  knows.  If  the  farmer 
does  as  near  his  best  as  the  college 
professor  does,  neither  will  feel  like 
shooting  the  other. 


Dry  Farming  in  Montana 

K.  K.  M.,  Casey,  la.:  Please  send 
me  what  facts  you  can  regarding  dry 
farming  in  Montana.  I  would  like 
advice  on  eastern  and  east  central 
Montana  along  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P. 
and  M.  P.  railways  in  regard  to  the 
general  farming  and  stock  raising; 
also  water  supply  and  quality,  mar- 
kets, etc. 

Answer — In  northeastern  Mon- 
tana, along  the  region  drained  by 
the  Missouri  river,  the  average  rain- 
fall is  about  fifteen  inches  per  year. 
With  dry  farming  methods  this  is 
sufficient  moisture  if  conserved  to 
raise  ordinary  farm  crops.  On  the 
tables  the  water  supply  is  not  abun- 
dant, and  in  many  places  is  slightly 
alkaline.  There  is  plenty  of  pastur- 
age for  live  stock  and  plenty  of  mar- 
ket for  products.  The  principal 
business  there  now  is  stock  raising 
and  the  principal  large  markets  are 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  In  south- 
eastern Montana,  through  the  terri- 
tory drained  by  the  Yellowstone 
river,  the  rainfall  is  in  some  places 
one,  and  in  other  places  two,  inches 
less  than  it  is  farther  north,  which 
makes  successful  market  operations 
hazardous. 


Calf  Impossible  to  Wean 
J.  W.  Hudson,  Wyoming:  We 
have  a  calf  that  is  impossible  to 
wean.  We  have  tried  several  meth- 
ods and  all  have  failed.  I  read  an 
article  once  in  some  paper  of  a  cow 
that  sucks  herself  and  they  said  they 
slit  her  tongue  about  an  inch.  Is 
that  a  safe  remedy?  If  so,  please 
state  just  how  to  cut,  and  where. 

Answer — Cutting  the  tongue  of  a 
sucking  animal  is  an  ingenious  form 
of  cruelty  worthy  only  of  the  Fiji 
islanders.  The  man  that  does  it 
should  have  his  own  tongue  slit,  just 
to  see  what  it  is  like.  There  are 
plenty  of  muzzles  on  the  market  that 
will  accomplish  the  desired  result 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  calf 
to  run  with  the  cow.  Abandon 
tongue-slitting;  get  the  right  kind 
of  a  muzzle. 


The  Disk  Lister 

O.  B.  H.,  Cozad,  Neb.:  I  saw  in 
your  paper  of  March  22  a  new 
method  for  planting  corn  by  putting 
two  disk  wheels  on  a  lister  to  plant 
plowed  ground.  Would  you  please 
give  me  that  gentleman's  name  and 
address? 

Answer — Edward  L.  Hunt,  Syra- 
cuse, Neb. 


Farm  Tractors  Ran  a  City 
A  carload  of  farm  tractors  were 
on  the  platform  at  Anderson,  Ind., 
for  shipment  to  California  when  the 
electric  light  and  water  plant,  were 
put  out  of  business  by  the  flood. 
One  was  immediately  rushed  to  the 
office  of  the  Daily  Bulletin  and  a 
belt  run  Into  the  basement  press 
room  from  the  alley,  and  both  pa- 
pers, the  Herald  and  Bulletin,  were 
printed  on  time.  Another  of  the 
machine*,  was  wttsvrhe&ito  »  centrWu- 


Transplanting  Strawberries 


A  Good  Strawberry  Plant  Show- 
ing an  Abundance  of 
White  Roots 


The  Same  Plant,   Showing  the 
Roots  Trimmed  for  Trans- 
planting 


gal  pump  and  after  nine  hours' 
pumping  the  water  at  the  electric 
light  and  water  station  was  lowered 
so  that  the  water  plant  was  gotten 
in  operation,  while  a  third  one  of 
the  machines  was  used  to  keep  the 
D.  &  M.  telephone  plant  in  opera- 
tion; the  fourth  one  was  attached  to 
a  big  dynamo  in  the  Banner  store, 
furnishing  light  and  power  for  the 
block. 

To  Study  Co-operative  Credit  Union 
President  Wilson    has  appointed 
Senators  Fletcher    of    Florida  and 

Gore  of  Oklahoma,  Representative 

Moss  of  Indiana,  Colonel  Harvey 
Jordan  of  Georgia,  Dr.  John  Lee 
Coulter  of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Kenyon 
L.  Buttcrfleld  and  Clarancc  .1.  Owen 
of  Maryland  members  of  the  com- 
mission authorized  In  the  last  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  commis- 
sion assembled  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con 
Kress  to  study  In  European  countries 
co-operative  rural  credit  unions  and 
similar  Organizations  devoted  to  the 
betterment  of  rural  condition!  Tin 
same  men  also  hav-  !i"<.n  designated 
delegates  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture in  Ronfe'riekl  AWgM.  '" 


How  and  Why  Merry 
War  Powdered  Lye 

Makes  Bigger  Hog  Profits 


A  well  known  authority  on  the  subject  of  Hog  Raising  says:  "Many 
hog  raisers  And  it  unprofitable  to  teed  hogs  after  they  weigh  260 
pounds;  the  next  100  pounds  costs  too  much.  The  secret  of  cheap 
production  Is  first  to  grow  strong  frames  on  diversified  grain  and 
forage  crops,  always  keeping  the  hogs  keen  in  appetite,  then  giving 
them  a  high  finishing  feed  to  which  they  will  respond." 
How  To  Keep  Hogs  Always  Keen  In  Appetite 

The  surest  and  cheapestway  ofkeepinghogssoisby  feeding  Merry  War 
POWDERED  Lye  daily  with  their  rations.  Then  when  ready  for  their 
topping  off  they  will  quickly  put  on  FA  T  with  the  change  of  food— there  is 
no  waste  of  feed — every  poundofcorn  is  changed  into  profit  making  pork, 
because  every  bit  of  feed  is  fully  digested  — and  instead  of  taking  the  usual 
5  to  6  weeks  to  put  on  an  extra  50  pounds  of  live  weight,  your  Merry  War 
POWDERED  Lye  hog  will  add  thatextra  501bs.in  3  or4  weeks— a  clear  saving  in  time  and  feed. 
Prevents  Hog  Cbolera  lye  for  hogs  would  be  but  a  doubtful  experi- 

Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  not  only  ment— perhaps  a  most  dangerous  one.  You 
keeps  hogs  keen  in  appetite  from  weaning  till  can't  afford  to  take  chances.  The  actual  ex- 


E.  Myer 
President, 
E.  Myers  Lye 
Company 


market  time— healthy, strong  and  in  prime  con 
dition  for  quickest  and  cheapest  fattening— but 
it  also  prevents  hog  cholera  and  protects  hogs 
from  that  dreaded  disease.  You  need  it  as  part 
of  the  daily  rations  of  your  hogs.  Costs  only 
Sc  per  month,  per  hog  f  o  r  complete  protection. 
(2  FEEDS  PER  DA  Y. )  There  are  no  substi- 
tutes. Merry  War  POWDER  ED  Lyeis  a  spec- 
ially prepared,  PowderedLye  that  will  prevent 
hog  cholera.  The  use  of  ordinary,  old  fashioned 


penence  of  thousands  of  hog  raisers  has 
proved  the  real  merits  of  time-tried  Merry 
War  POWDERED  Lye— the  greatest  hog 
remedy  the  world  has  ever  known. 

"Merry  War"  Gave  These  Hogs  Keen  Appetites 

"Our  seventy  head  of  hogs  have  fattened  fine  since 
feeding  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye.  They  like  the 
slop  better  with  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye. _  My 
husband  said:  "It  does  our  hogs  good  and  helps  digest 
the  corn  they  eat." 

MRS.  EMMA  WUTTKE,  Richmond.  Mo. 
Make  a  Test  For  Yourself.  . 
Sold  at  most  dealers.  10c  a  can— full  case  of  4  dozen  cans.  S4.80.  It  I 
your dealers  can't  supply  you.  write  us.  sending  |  r»»** 

dealers '  names — we  wilt  see  that  you  are  sup- 
plied and  send  you,  FREE,  a  copy  of  our  valu- 
able booklet.  How  to  Get  the  Biggest  Profits 
from  Hog  Raising.  "YOU  MAY  ORDER 
DIRECT  FROM  US  ' IN  CASE  LOTS,  IF 
YOUR  DEALERS  WON'T  SUPPLY  YOU. 

E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY. 
Dept.  88  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Railroads,  Public  Highways  and  Farms 

CULVERTS 

made  from  high  grade 

Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets 

"A  product  without  a  peer" 
Rivo  good  and  lasting  service  wherever  used.   Demand  facts,  not 
theories  when  buying  CULVKUTS,  and  insist  that  onlv  APOLLO 
Sheets  i>o  used.  Unexcelled  for  durability, and  especial  1:  adapted 

for  Culverts  and  underground  uses,  as  well  as  for  Roofing.  Siding, 
and  sheet  metal  work.  Upwards  of  4.V).(KHJ  tons  of  Al"OLLO  Shoots 
used  during  1912.  Accept  no  substitute.  Write  for  full  information. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  plate  company 

General  Offices  Friek  Building         Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


.PITTSBURGH . 


Tbit  ii  (he  standard  lawn  fence  ol  America — Ibe  fence  of  Quality  and 
Economy.    Civei  the  home  permiatnt  protection  and  makes  the  ground  look  attractive  and  proiperoui. 

CYCLONE  LAWN  FENCE  i«  mide  ollhe  best  quality,  large,  heavily  galvanized,  rust-proof 
wire,  woven  by  the  eiclusive  Cyclone  tag  proof  method.  Easy  to  put  up— m-ii  adjusting  to  uneven  ground- 
may  be  erected  on  wood  or  iron  posts.    Made  in  many  patterni. 

CYCLONE  VICTOR  FARM  GATE  Is  heavily  galvanized  and  built  different  Irom  any 
other.  You  on  raise  It  to  any  position  and  il  stays  Ihere ;  automatic  lock  Is  absolutely  stock  prool.  Strong, 
tubular  itecl  frames  .  Fabric  ol  heavy  rust-prool  wire  held  firm  by  stretcher  bar ;  no  holes  to  weaken  fra 
Catalog  Free.   Writ*  today.     CYCLONE  FENCE  CO..    .     Dept.  82  WAUKKOAN.  Il.l.. 


M:aKe$20000-°more  perVear 


I  lundredi  of  farmers  rlRht  now  arc  making  irom  $1(100.(10  to  $L'(>00.00  a 
►•ear  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  tttr 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

lores  100  ft.  In  10  hour*.    One  sua  can  run  It ;  a  team  oiti  airs  It  and  easily 
moves  It  over  any  mail  ;  limes  slate,  coal,  soapsrone    everything  escept  hard  rock,  ami 
rills  that.    No  lower  or  slaking  — rotates  Its  own  drill. 
20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  hsve  proven  this  the  fastest  and  nmsi 
item  well  machine  marie.    Rasy  lerms.    Write  lor  catalog. 
I. I.HI. E  M'F"(..  CO..      -       ■     Bns  tjj    (  Urlnda.  lows. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


^"jm™|ATTL.Ei,  generally  speaking,  are 
I  I  I  worth  25c  a  hundred  more  than 
L_~i_J  they  were  a  week  ago,  due  to 
mPS^Zl  the  simple  fact  that  railroad 
'SGSmf  transportation  is  back  once 
more  to  normal.  A  week  ago  at  this 
time  many  of  the  roads  by  reason  of 
high  water  in  Ohio  and  other  eastern 
states  were  refusing  to  accept  shipments 
and  packers  and  shippers  aJike  were, 
figuratively  speaking,  up  in  the  air.  No 
one  knew  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
that  he  could  ship  either  the  cattle  or 
the  product,  even  if  he  should  buy  the 
cattle.  Under  suoh  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty it  invariably  happens  that  those 
Who  would  otherwise  buy  refrain  from 
doing  so.  Thus  it  happened  that  at  the 
close  of  last  week  the  markets  of  the 
country  were  in  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition—that is,  prices  were  decidedly 
lower  and  the  trade  very  dull. 

Conditions  this  week  have  improved 
greatly.  With  eastern  outlets  once  more, 
accessible  packers  at  all  the  big  markets 
have  been  free  buyers,  and  there  has 
also  been  considerable  buying  at  some 
points  on  shipping  account.  Prices  have 
rapidly  strengthened  and  at  the  close 
of  the  week  are,  as  noted  above,  right 
around  25c  higher  than  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  week.  This  advance  carries 
the  market  to  a  point  that  is  not  very 
much  under  the  extreme  high  time  of 
the  season  to  date. 


Outlook  Very  Encouraging 

While  it  is  always  possible  for  un 
looked-for  events,  such  as  the  interrup- 
tion of  railroad  traffic  and  excessively 
large  receipts,  to  depress  the  market 
still  the  general  outlook  is  very  encour- 
aging. Most  every  operator  on  the  mar- 
ket expects  moderate  receipts  on  an 
average  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
corn-fed  season.  As  a  matter  of  course 
large  receipts  are  liable  to  oocur  at  any 
time,  and  should  occasion  no  surprise: 
but  no  one  anticipates  large  receipts  to 
be  kept  up  for  any  great  number  of  days 
in  succession.  It  would  follow  from  this 
that  most  operators  on  the  market  are 
bulls,  now,  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  several  months  back.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  are  all  look 
ing  for  any  great  advance  in  prices,  be- 
cause prices  are  already  high  enough 
considering  the  quality  of  the  cattle 
coming  to  market,  and  about  as  high  as 
the  consvimer  feels  that  he  can  pay.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  they  are  not 
looking  for  any  lower  prices,  but  expect 
that  present  values  at  least  will  be  well 
maintained.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how 
ever,  there  are  quite  a  good  many  cattle 
men  who  do  expect  considerably  higher 
prices  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

Sheep  Prices  Stronger 

Sheep  have  profited  along  with  cattle 
from  the  restoration  of  railroad  trans- 
portation. It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  week  ago  the  market  was  very  much 
in  the  dumps.  It  seemed  as  if  everybody 
was  afraid  to  buy,  but  this  week  condi- 
tions have  all  been  favorable  and  every- 
one has  bought  freely.  Prices  have  rap- 
idly mounted  upward,  thus  making  good 
the  greater  part  of  recent  losses.  At 
some  points  prices  are  right  up  to  the 
high  notch  of  the  year,  while  at  some 
other  places  they  are  still  a  little  under 
the  year's  best  figure.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  as  often  as  prices 
have  reached  the  high  point  there  has 
been  a  sharp  reaction  in  the  consuming 
demand.  There  has  been  no  indication 
this  week  of  anything  on  that  order,  but 
sheepmen  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  prices  that  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  pay.  Thus  while 
they  expect  that  the  market  will  fluctu- 
ate more  or  less,  and  that  at  times  con- 
siderably higher  figures  than  now  pre- 
vail may  be  touched,  still  the  majority 
of  operators  do  not  expect  the  market 
to  go  very  much  beyond  present  bounds, 
at  least  not  for  some  little  time  to  come. 

No  Change  in  Hogs 

Hogs  have  suffered  a  severe  reverse 
this  week.  Receipts  proved  to  be  quite 
liberal  at  most  all  points  and  packers 
were  not  at  all  slow  in  taking  advantage 
of  the   situation  to  force  values  down- 


until  prices  are  now  down  to  the  lowest 
point  touched  since  about  the  third  week 
in  March. 

General  conditions  governing  the  hog 
trade  have  not  been  materially  changed, 
so  that  the  decline  has  been  based  en- 
tirely on  the  question  of  receipts;  in 
other  words,  the  market  is  lower,  ap- 
parently, for  no  other  reason  than  that 
receipts  have  been  large  enough  to  make 
it  possible  to  put  prices  down.  Stocks 
of  provisions  continue  light,  while  the 
consuming  demand  is  good.  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  that  may  have 
made  it  somewhat  easier  for  the  packers 
to  break  the  market,  and  that  is  a  mod- 
erate shipping  demand  from  the  east. 
It  is  not  yet  apparent  whether  this  is 
duo  to  increased  local  supplies  of  hogs 
in  the  old  eastern  states  or  to  a  slack- 
ening up  of  the  consuming  demand  for 
fresh  pork. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  market 
seems  to  be  dependent  in  no  small  de- 
gree upon  the  size  of  the  receipts.  The 
liberal  runs  of  the  current  week  have 
been  by  many  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 


storms  delayed  shipments  the  previous 
week,  and  that  these  storm-delayed  hogs 
are  responsible  for  the  increase  in  re- 
ceipts. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  who  are  rather  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  there  are  still  quite  a  good 
many  hogs  in  the  country  and  that, 
being  ripe  for  market,  they  are  naturally 
coming  forward  in  increased  nurribers. 
Next  week's  run  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward settling  this  question,  for  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  small  it  will  indicate 
that  this  week's  receipts,  as  claimed  by 
some,  consisted,  in  part  at  least,  of 
storm-delayed  shipments.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  next  week's  receipts  prove 
to  be  large,  it  will  look  very  much  as  if 
the  hogs  were  in  the  country  and  ready 
to  come  forward.  Going  still  farther, 
some  operators  contend  that  next  week's 
receipts  will  really  be  a  very  good  index 
of  the  market  for  the  next  thirty  or 
sixty  days.  These  prognosticators  take 
the  ground  that  large  receipts  indicating 
a  fair  supply  of  hogs  in  the  country  will 
mean  little  or  no  further  advances  for 
some  time  to  come.  They  admit,  how- 
ever, that  with  ligh*.  receipts  it  will  be 
very  hard  work  to  prevent  the  market 
from  quickly  recovering  all  that,  or  even 
more,  than  has  been  lost  during  the  last 
few  days. 


nothing  discreditable  in  the  breeding  ot 
grades,  so  long  as  pure-bred  sires  are 
used.  This  means  advancement  and  im- 
provement in  quality. 


Where  Every  Little  Counts 

The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  i3 
seldom  the  one  that  rules  the  mothers' 

meeting. 

Success  is  always  due  to  our  own  ef- 
forts; failure  we  can  blame  on  someone 

else. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  make  your  money 
grow,  but  a  dollar  always  looks,  largest 
when  it's  the  only  one  you  have. 

The  girl  who  thinks  no  man  is  good 
enough  for  her  is  quite  surprised  to  find 
that  the  men  are  satisfied  to  have  her 
think  so. 

The  theatrical  managers  who  are  scour- 
ing the  country  for  plays  might  try 
scouring  a  few   of  those  they  already 

have., 

Even  the  people  who  realize  that  the 
wagesi  of  sin  is  death  console  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  payday  is  a  long- 
way  off.— Boston  Herald. 


Stumped 


Educate  the  Cattle  Producer 


HERE  is  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation volunteered  for  the 
guidance  of  the  cattle  breeder, 
cattle  grower  and  the  common 
farmer  who  keeps  a  few  cows 
and  raises  a  few  calves,  the  surplus  of 
which  is  to  be  disposed  -of  as  the  de- 
mands of  the  farm  and  business  re- 
quires. 

'The  great  majority  of  cattle  owners 
have  their  own  ideas  of  how  they  in- 
tend to  handle  their  breeding  and  the 
disposition  of  the  produce  of  their  herds. 
The  raising  of  beef  cattle  is  a  very 
common  suggestion  for  the  farmer  and 
cow  owner.  The  converting  of  this  pro 
duce  into  beef  for  the  beef  market  is 
also  urged  by  some  as  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  because  beef  is  high  priced,  and 
the  farmer  who  keeps  the  cow  and  has 
the  calf  produced  on  his  land  should 
not  give  half  or  any  part  of  his  profit 
to  the  middle  man,  the  feeder,  but 
should  follow  his  calf  to  the  packer  and 
thus  get  all  the  available  money  out 
of  it. 

Many  recommend  the  baby  beef  prop 
osition  as  the  best  solution  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  herd,  that  there  is  more 
clear  money  made  by  weaning  the  calf 
at  6  months  old  and  putting  it  into  the 
feed  yard  and  crowding  it  along  with 
all  the  feed  it  will  consume  until  it  is 
12  or  14  months  old  and  then  sending  it 
direct  to  the  packer  or  fat  cattle  mar- 
ket. This  has  been  tried  and  quite  gen- 
erally has  proven  satisfactory  as  to 
gain  in  weight  and  price  in  the  market. 
It  is  a  quick  return  for  the  producer, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  is  hard  to 
controvert. 

The  present  situation  seems  to  sug- 
gest an  effort  to  increase  production, 
volume  of  meat,  in  view  of  lowering  the 
general  price  to  the  consumer.  This  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  baby  beef, 
calf  meat  or  veal,  should  be  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  that  these 
young  things,  of  small  food  capacity, 
may  be  developed  into  mature  animals 
with  two  and  three  times  the  bulk  of 
food  product  that  they  represent  under 
present  conditions  of  marketing 

Here  comes  in  the  question  of  high- 
priced  land,  too  expensive  for  grazing 
purposes,  costing  too  much  to  slowly  de- 
velop the  calf  to  the  mature  beef  form 
of  the  3-year-old  steer,  a  process  which 
ordinarily  is  not  forced,  but  rather  re- 
tarded by  the  rustling  habit  of  letting 
the  calf  as  a  yearling  and  2-year-old 
forage  in  the  stalk  fields  and  over  bare 
pasture  fields  in  the  winter  season  to 
et  a  living.  Cornstalks  and  straw- 
stacks  are  utilized  to  cheapen  the  keep- 
ing of  the  steer  on  the  farm  until  he  is 
of  feeding  age. 

Here  is  probably  where  the  plan  is 
lacking  in  method  and  business  manage- 
ment on  the  majority  of  farms  handling 
the  stock  cattle.  The  steer  calf  should 
be  put  onto  a  growing  ration,  that  his 
bone  and  size  be  encouraged,  but  not  be 


ward.    During  the  last  week  they  have 
dealt  the  market  sledge  hammer  blows   forced  to  fatty  accumulation  more  than 


is  necessary  in  his  growth.  Grow  the 
steer  until  he  is  2  years  old  as  rapidly 
as  possible;  his  ability  then  to  carry  a. 
large  carcass  makes  him  a  popular  beef 
animal  in  any  market  and  a  profitable 
animal  for  the  farm  and  feed  lot. 

There  is  now  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion volunteered  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  that  he  combine  his  breeding  in 
view  of  both  beef  and  milk,  that  all 
breeds  of  beef  cattle  should  be  bred  for 
dairy  qualities  as  well  as  beef.  This  is 
a  good  sentimental  line  of  argument 
and  no  doubt  is  being  given  much  more 
attention  by  beef  cattle  breeders  than  is 
published.  There  has  been  too  much 
stress  put  on  beef  quality,  to  the  detri- 
ment and  exclusion  of  milking  quality, 
by  some  beef  cattle  breeders. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
milk  properties  in  beef  cattle  have  been 
so  much  talked  about  and  urged  as  a 
necessity  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of 
desirability  in  the  cow.  No  buyer  is 
going  to  discount  the  value  of  a  Short 
horn  or  Galloway  cow  or  any  other 
breed  because  she  gives  twenty  or 
twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
The  buyer  will  try  to  find  some  means 
of  taking  care  of  the  surplus  milk,  and 
there  will  be  no  disposition  on  his  part 
to  keep  it  a  secret.  It  is  something  to 
the  credit  of  the  cow,  even  if  she  ia  a 
beef  animal. 

It  is  all  right  to  suggest  or  even  ad- 
vise these  breeders  and  farmers  how  to 
do  in  the  matter  of  handling  their 
herds,  but  they  each  have  their  own 
ideas,  and  these  will  be  carried  out  first, 
and  if  they  fail  they  will  then  plan 
something  else.  There  can  be  no  de- 
fined or  set  system  of  directing  these 
people  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  and 
it  is  very  fortunate  for  the  business 
and  the  country  that  it  is  so.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  laws  be  enacted,  as  sug- 
gested by  fanatical  theorists,  that  the 
heifer  calves  all  be  reserved  from 
slaughter  for  three  years.  This  whole 
scheme  of  supply  and  demand  will  work 
itself  out  if  let  alone,  and  capital  in- 
vested, labor  employed  and  general  live 
stock  conditions  will  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
consumer  without  any  compulsory  en- 
forcement of  legal  restrictions. 

It  might  be  a  timely  suggestion  to  say 
that  no  matter  what  breed  is  selected, 
make  a  fixed  rule  in  all  your  breeding 
to  use  a  pure-bred  bull  and  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit  get  the  best 
individual  your  money  will  buy.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  scrub  pure-bred. 
It  dbes  not  pay  to  buy  the  inferior 
pure-bred  animal  for  sire  purposes; 
neither  does  it  pay  to  buy  the  grade, 
though  he  be  possessed  of  many  good 
qualities.  There  are  many  pure-breds 
not  registered.  These  may  be  reliable 
breeders,  but  usually  there  has  not 
been  a  critical  observance  in  pedigree, 
and  the  assurance  of  quality  in  the  an- 
cestors is  not  just  what  the  breeder  of 
high-grade  cattle  even  wants.    There  is 


Mrs.  Mason,  who  had  been  married 
but  two  months,  came  hurrying  into  Mrs 
Sutton's  one  morning. 

"I've  come  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing," she  said  eagerly.  "You  see,  I 
don't  know  how  to  cook  everything  yet." 

"I  will  be  very  glad  to  heip  you,"  re- 
plied the  older  woman.  "What  is  it  you 
want  to  know?" 

"Well,  you  see,  my  husband  has  gone 
out,  and  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  shoot 
clay  pigeons  this  afternoon,  and  I  know 
he  will  bring  them  home,  and  I  don't 
know  a  thing  about  cooking  a  clay 
pigeon."— -Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


With  Angle 
Stee!  Rib  and 
Spline- Dowel 


The  1913  Saginaw 
Silo  is  even  stronger, 
more  rigid, more  solid. 

Add  these  features 
to  the  well-known  Sag- 
inaw Anchoring  Sys- 
tem and  you  also  will 
recognize  the  tremen- 
dous strength  and  so- 
lidity of  the  Saginaw 
Silo. 

The  All-Steel  Door 
Frame,  heavy  and 
rugged,  is  a  bed-rock 
framework  to  build  to. 

The  Inner  Anchor 
provides  a  perfect  means  of  distributing 
"the  hold"  of  the  anchoring  cable. 

The  Base  Anchor  makes  the  Silo  im- 
movable on  the  foundation. 

The  Spline-Dowel  interlocks  the 
staves,  making  a  rigid  wall.  A  Silo 
should  have  at  least  two  Spline-Dowels 
to  each  stave. 

The  Angle  Steel  Rib  prevents  the 
"cave  in."  It  would  be  necessary  to  bend 
edgewise  the  horizontal  flange  on  the  Bib 
before  the  Silo  wall  could  collapse. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Silo  better  con- 
structed—  more  solid  —  more  rigid  — as 
immovable  as  the  Saginaw? 

Don't  Forget  to  Get 
Our  Silo  Book 

Doubtless  you  have  intended  to  get  our  free 
Silo  Book  No.  62,  but  something:  happened  and 
you  forgot.  Better  send  a  postal  rightnow  and 
have  this  fine  book  in  your  home  by  return 
mail.  You'll  find  it  decidedly  different  from 
the  ordinary  Silo  Catalog.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  interesting,  money-making  ideas  for 
dairymen  and  stockmen.  You  don't  need  to 
write  a  letter— just  a  postal  will  do.  (60) 

THE  McCLURE  COMPANY 

(Formerly  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.) 
Saginaw,  Mich.      Des  Moines,  Iowa     Cairo,  III. 
Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Owners  of  Montana  Land 

Near  Columbus,  the  new  county  seat 
of  Stillwater  County,  Montana. 
Write  for  particulars  to 

Columbus  Land,  Loan  &  Stock  Co. 

Colnmbus,  Montana. 


H  ARRISES 


MAKES  CREAM  SEPARATORS  LAST 

longer  Starts  them  slmvl?.  then 
equalizes  all  jerks.  Simple.  m,lt 
ing  to  wear  out;  aut.inatie,  no 
fussvlevers  Costa  half otli-i»d«. 
saves  it  in  a  season.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  fV4£«anipleU  Or- 
der or  send  for  circular 

afTHMTEl  M«IIUF«(Mt!llt»». 
400  Caswell  01k  ,    Milwaukee.  V'< 


April  II,  1913 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  PARMEB 
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Jan  Steel  Gates 
e  Real  Gates. 


le  or  1  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  a  galvan- 

wlre  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
s  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
and  wear  proof.  Strongest,  best 
looking  and  longest  wearing 
■saw  gate  In  the  world. 


Ion  30 
s  Trial, 
inteedby 
OO.Bond 


You  take  no  chances. 
We  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
you  try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 
other  at  any  price.  If  they  are 
the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense, 
d  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices, 
ou  save  middleman's  profit    That's  why  they 
t  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
sold  than  all  others.  Investigate, 
rite  for  Catalog  and  Fall  Particulars  ol 
Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Offer, 
r  proposition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce, 
indard  Mfg.Co.,  £0£  Main  St., Cedar  Falls. la. 


106,000  Satisfied  Users 


IVE- 

to  T( 

)RSE; 


We  Originated  the  Treating- 
of  Horses  —  Under  Signed 
Contract  to  Return  Money 
,    if  Remedy  fails.  Our  Latest 

^Save-the-Horse  BOOK  is  oit 
l?  rears'  discoveries — it 
■  is  a  Mind  Settler — TeUs  How 
to  Test  for  Spavin — Fully  de- 
scribes how  to  locate  and 
treat  58  Forms  of  Lame- 
ness— Illustrated.  T  h  ;  s 
,  -BOOK — Sample  Contract 
y^k  Registered  and  Advice— ALL  FREE 
lorse  Owners  and  Managers  only.) 
e  and  Stop  the  Loss. 
3EKICAL  CO.,  16  Commerce  Are.,  Bioghamt™,  R.  Y. 
u  -r.rywh.re  .ell  Sav<-  the-Hors.  WITH  CONTRACT, 
or  w«  xriuj  by  Parcel  Pout  or  Expresa  prepaid.  

SEED  CORN 

I'l  Yellow  Dent.  St.  Charles  White.  Bloody 
er  and  University  No.  3  (90-day».  I  GROW 
ELECT  my  own  seed.  Write  today  for  ray 
aled  catalog. 

!TK  J.  BIST,  Humboldt,  Nebraska. 

Chickens  Healthy  with  Germikil 

Ireat  Roup  and  white    Diarrhoea  Remedy) 

•  AYE  BROS.  "J  Blair,  Nebraska 


:e  dried  seed  corn 

sts  from  95%  to  98%.  Three  yar- 
i,  Silver  Mine,  Reld's  Yellow  Dent 
i'ellow  Rose.  Write  for  particulars. 
BT    BEOWS,    MitchellviUe,  Iowa. 

Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  FYee. 
Tie  Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb 


IVES 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.G. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


iase  started  more  breeder,  on  the  road  to  ico 
than  any  man  living.  I  base  the  largest  and  fin- 
i«rd  In  the  0. 8.  Every  one  an  early  eveloper, 
1 7  for  the  market  at  *iz  months  old.  I  want  to 
■e  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
I  Write  for  my  pl»n,"Bow  to  Make  Money  from 
C.S.IINJtMIS'  RFD79  Porll.nd,  Mllh. 


JKKHKY  CATTLK 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  tfve  mort 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  Isn't  any  breed  that  ({Ives  aa 
rich  milk  aa 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  Is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  **»/'  " 
like  Jerseys  will,  yor  in  andymr  uut. 
Thai's  why  you  ought  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
Increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  fa'  li. 
AMERICAN  JEK8ET  CATTLE  OLt/B 
124  W.  214  It.,  Raw  Tors 


RED  roi.i.KI)  CATTLK 


ills 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  <iual- 
Ity.  Prices  right.  W*.  F. 
Schwab.  Play   Center.  Neb. 


he  ...w.  ,  t,  .  ,  In  The  Twentieth 
tarjr  Farmer  are  descrvlnR  of 
r  pnlronage.  Read  t  licit-  n<ls 
'fully  and  send  for  their  rata 
ien,  mentioning  this  maKa/.ine 
m  writing. 


Bone  in  Horses 

What  Is  the  particular  attribute  to 
Which  the  horse  buyer  attaches  im- 
portance when  he  speaks  of  an  animal 
having  good  bone?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  many  cases  what  is  in  the  mind 
is  size  or  quantity  of  bone,  but  of  far 
more  importance  than  quantity  is  qual- 
ity, and  it  is  well  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  horses  should  make  a  note 
of  this. 

If  the  bones  of  two  animals,  such  as 
the  thoroughbred  and  the  draft  horse, 
be  examined,  a  great  difference  will  be 
noted  as  regards  their  density.  The 
bones  of  the  racer  or  thoroughbred  seem 
very  much  less  bulky,  but  far  more 
compact  and  not  so  loose  and  spongy  as 
those  of  the  slow-moving  draft  horse, 
such  as  the  Percheron,  Shire,  Clydesdale 
or  Belgian.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  coarser  the  bones  the  more  liable 
they  are  to  bony  deposits,  such  as 
splints,  spavins  and  ringbones.  The 
truth  of  this  will  be  apparent  to  any  of 
those  who  have  to  do  with  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases.  It  is  quality  of  tex- 
ture and  not  bulk  of  texture  that  is  re- 
quired. 

The  difficulty  which  arises  is  how  to 
judge  quality  of  bone.  Like  most  things, 
it  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
teaching  of  experience.  When  judging 
an  animal  the  history  of  which  is  un- 
known to  us  or  whose  work  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  test  the  soundness  of 
his  legs,  if  he  is  found  to  have  weak, 
flat  bones,  it  would  probably  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  be  accurate  to  conclude 
that  the  bone  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Let  is  be  remembered  that  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  of  the  food  and  the  climate 
generally  very  considerably  affect  the 
feet  and  the  bones  of  the  animal.  Horses 
in  lowland,  moist  districts  are  found  to 
have  weak  and  flat  feet,  whereas  in 
firm  ground  and  hill  districts  their  feet 
are  more  upright  and  blocky.  The  main 
thing,  however,  which  should  form  the 
basis  of  the  purchaser's  judgment  is 
that  it  is  quality  and  not  quantity  of 
bone  that  counts,  and  that  the  animal 
with  large,  round,  bulky  bone  may  be 
but  a  poor  specimen  after  all. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Gilbert  Johnson's  Poland-Chinas 

Gilbert  Johnson,  well  known  breeder 
of  Poland-Chinas  at  Osceola,  Neb.,  has 
110  head  of  spring  pigs  and  one  sow  yet 
to  farrow.  They  are  sired  by  Bather's 
Hadlev  2d.  Choice  Orange,  Colossal,  Im- 
prover, Metal  Top,  Jumbo  the  Great  and 
others.  Mr.  Johnson  informs  us  that 
they  are  the  finest  and  evenest  lot  of 
pigs  he  has  ever  had,  all  but  one  litter 
being  farrowed  within  twenty  days.  Tin- 
sows  are  averaging  nine  pif?s  to  the  lit- 
ter, so  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
prolific. 

Pritchard's  Dtiroc-J er sey 8 

Robert  Pritchard  of  Carroll,  Neb.,  lias 
fifty-one  head  of  spring  pigs  and  sev- 
eral sows  vet  to  farrow.  Mr.  Pritchard 
has  one  of  the  best  herds  in  northeast- 
ern Nebraska.  He  does  not  aim  to 
raise  as  many  as  he  has  in  years  past, 
but  the  quality  of  the  stuff  he  produces 
is  second  to  none.  His  winnings  at  some 
of  the  leading  shows  is  evidence  of  this 
f.ict.  His  pigs  this  year  are  sired  by 
Soo  King  116723  and  King  of  King! 
1.12243.  Keep  his  herd  in  mind  when  you 
want  anything  In  his  line. 

Davis  &  Sun's  Poland-Cblnaa 

Prank    ;)avis    &    .Son.    breeders  of 

>'i, land-China    hogs    at    llolbrook.  Neb., 

have  forty-seven  spring  p|gs   to  date, 

Mired  bv  I.'h  Victor  ~,T.'X>  and  ISig  lien- 
nle  «f>2fif>.  The  plus  arc-  good  and  strong 
and  coming  along  in  good  shape-.  Tin- 
firm  of  Frank  Davtl  &  Hon  In  Familiar 
to  every    breeder    of     big-type  I'oland- 

Chfnaa  in  the  Sbuntry.  The.  senior  nu  m- 
ber cif  this  firm  Ih  OIIC  of  the  pioneer 
breeders  of  the  west  and  has  contributed 
In  a  large  degree  toward  the  upbuilding 
of  this  great  breed  of  hogn.  Their  herd 
Is   entirely    Immune,    unci    we    trust  that 

anyone  wanting  anything  In  their  Una 

will    keep   them   In  mind 

Wtnummm  Bm  Ninety  Spring  Pip 

r'rilonel  Jacob  Werimmnn  of  Oedai 
Bluffs.  Neb.,  Informs  us  that  ha  Ul 
Rlnety  spring  pl(Cn  tO  'late,  with  six 
sows    yet    to    farrow  Tbev 

mostly  by  Gold   imst  Jim 

Jumbo  f'rltlc-  2d  Tin-  "own 
aged  better  (bun  six  to  the 
are  coming  (ibmg  In  good  shape.  Col- 
onel Wei  nutria  u  Is  one  of  HM  old-time 
fniroe-Jersi  v  breeder*,  MM  MM  class  and 
character  of  the  bogs  he  bus  produced 
has  placed  him  right  up  In  !"«•  frotll 
rank     Keep  bis  herd  In  mind  when  you 

want  anything 


mi'  sired 
1.12X13  and 
have  aver 
Utter  rind 


I  Want  To  Send  You 


This  Valuable 


■ow  Book  Free! 


Positively  the  only  book  of  itskind  everwritten.   Acomplete  Man- 
ual of  Dairying  for  the  modern  business  farmer  giving  ALL  of  the  best,  modern.  l| 
scientific  dairying  methods  in  clear,  plain  English.    No  theories — just  the  sound, 
practical  money-making  facta  that  every  cow  owner  should  know.  This 
book  is  priced  regularly  at  $1.25.    FREE  to  you  if  you  only  write  at  on.., 

Get  My  90-Day  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  On  the 
Great  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 


?et  the  very  latest  and  greatest  product  of  th< 

snipped  right 


I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can 
great  Galloway  factories—the  wonderful  Galloway  Sanitary  Separa 
to  your  farm  for  90  days'  absolutely  free  trial.    Unquestionably  the  most  liberal 
separator  offer  ever  made.   I'll  even  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways  if  yon  think 
you  can  get  along  without  this  wonderful  machine  after  the  FREE  trial.  Send  at  once. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  too,  bow  you  may  actually  get  one  of 
these  wonderful,  new  separators  either  partly  or  entirely 
ivasfnno.  Juat  write  me  a  postal  or  letter—get  my  big,  money- 


Special  1913  Offer 


ml  FREE 


Wm.  Galloway,  President 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO.,  413  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Self-Powered  "AUTOMATIC"  S&£5 

is  displacing  thousands  of  hand  power  machines  all  over 
the  country.  Wherever  ten  or  more  cows  are  being  milked 
cranking  a  separator  is  a  back-breaking  grind.  Up-to-date 
dairymen  won't  put  up  with  it  any  longer,  not  when  they 
find  out  that  the  work  can  be  done  quicker  and  better  with  t 
gasoline  power  compactly  built  into  the  separator  itself  -J* 

Engine  and  Separator  Combined 

In  the  "automatic",  engine  and  separator  form  a  smooth 
running  unit.  They  are  so  solidly  combined  and  so  nicely  adjuste 
that  there  isn't  a  chance  of  jolting  the  separator  by  explosive  impulses. 
The  engine  is  only  fcg  horse  power.  Magneto  equipped — starts  dependably 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  And  won't  balk.  The  separator  mechanism  is 
gearless.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get  out  of  order.  Patented  spindle 
bearings  enable  the  bowl  to  spin  for  hours 

Without  A  Trace  of  Vibration 

Put  your  finger  on  the  swift  spinning  bowl.  You  won't  feel  a  tremor. 
And  the  skimming  is  absolutely  even  because  the  speed  is  uniform.  The 
""AUTOMATIC"  never  gets  tired  or  slackens  speed.  It  therefore  skims  closer 
than  any  hand  pawer  machine.  No  butter  fat  is  lost.  See  this  little  wonder 
in  actual  operation  at  your  dealer's.  Then  you  won't  go  on  cranking  a  separator  any  more. 
If  you're  milking  ten  cows  you  can't  afford  to.  Give  us  the  name  of  your  dealer.  Write  for  catalog  17. 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  N33 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Combined 


STANDARD  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 


FROM  MAKER  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 

f  If  yoa  pay  more  for  Harness  than  our  price 
►  you  will  pay  too  much  and  get  no 


.better  Harness.  Yon  caonot  affoid  to  do  it.  We  sell  Harness 
and  Saddles  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices,  sav- 
ing him  all  the  middleman's  profits.    Besides  that 


HORSES  AND  MI  LKS 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
Jacks  and  Je nnets 


FAIRVIEW  FARM  „„„ 

special  prices — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares.  HO  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.     My  prices  will  suit  you.     Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 

HENRY  BECK,       ....       LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


JACKS.  STALLIONS  AND  MAKES. 

T  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  Imported  and  A  morn  an  bred  I  'erehoron  and  ItelKian  stal- 
lions and  mares  as  can  lie  found  anywhere.     Trices  lower  thM  other  Importers  on 

bccoui  t  oi  selling  ■  large  number  of  jacka  aa  well  aa  atalllona  and  mares,    i  want 

to  sell  100  (neks  and  stallions  within  next  .".0  days.  Special  bargains  duriiiK  that 
time.     Pome  and  see  me  before  buying  W.  !•.  DtCLOW,  Codar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


PERCIIF.RONS 

i  i-grown  3-vkak  OLD  stai.- 

I.KiNs       Miikliuc    I1MMI    lii    JUKI  Mi 

:  harem,    tti<-    Bra   typk  Rleheet 

dappli   nitil    steal    KrnyM   and    M  r  i 

in  attraetlre  flaao,    April   mtii  i 
beat  Lbaa.   basidei  yeomaHM  ami 
ot  ami  want  iii  Hill  then 
Frad  Chandler,  K  7,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


BOLgTBIN-FRIBSIAN 

Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Tha   Qraateet   Dairy  Bread 


Honil  fin 
IliiUloln  Krl.nlsn  Assil 


I  liKK  llllistrstivl  llo 
,   lln>   170.  Battltboi 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 


I  will  sell  the  following  hl(h  Dlst  llol.t.ln. 
Thry  havp  plenty  of  quality  anil  t>r..itlni  ami  ... 

In     -""I    rondl.lon  : 


retrllBi     h.lf.r.  I    j,,,,    |>v | ta K  In   a   ■<  n 

iH-yrer-nM    Mlm   1 

2   to   m-y..r-old    h.lfsra  I  »<>  •  blah-rl.sa  rs«lst«..l 


14  piillnil  ils in 
lull      to  fruslinn 


S  *%T££oii  »;.*:::::::::::::::::::::} "'  w»....r-  . ...  ..o.,,.,,^  .>  .... 

ISO  mstnroil   r.,ws.    T.ry   h-s»y   pro.Jur.rs,    aprliiKi  »«  up  rra.ly  t.,  frsshrn  soon,  most  of  lh*m  In  ralf 

A '"umbT," 'rt*  hl'hb"  "lored    rs.l.t.r.a   bull.,   MM  In*.  In  ...  from  «  mon.h.  up.  out  of  h..„  pro 
\l„,  ,„,  d.ms.   sn,l   .H.,,.,1   ...lon.l.y   ...   ......   '  »«...      A  .....  I  ...rp  ■"«    I'  "'"", 

.d  f.m.l..     Writ.  BM  r...rdln«  your  ».n...     J.m..  Hof.y.  I>.p>    It.  ntlh.rt.    K.hp  I  »  III 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  neven.1  gOOd  •OW  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  .lobannn  and  ..r  Kin*  Ketils  LfOtU 

for  mil.-      They  are  from  c  I    N     It    "    damw      Pan  apnre  n  few  «ood  femali'M. 

DK.  B.  B    ii  a  v  i ■  i   300  Baa  Bid*.,  Omaha.  Bali. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


April  12,  1913 


You  can  have 
Running  Water  in 

your  House  and 
Barn,  at  even  tem- 
perature Winter  or 
Summer,  at  Small 

Cost. 


asking  for 
Supply  Plan. 


Send  Postal 
New  Water 

It  will  bring  you  a  Hundred 
Pictures  of  it  in  actual  use. 

Do  It  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago 

Aermotor  Co.,  2nd  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1213  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Aermotor  Co.,  332  1st  St.,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


lit 


ill 


m%  This  Offer  Is  Limited! 


DOWN  come  my 
prices!  Write  for  my 
offer— a  special  offer 
for  the  next  60  days  only.  I'm  making  the  urea  test,  price-slanhing-  offer  m  the 
history  of  the  gasoline  engine  bosiness.  My  wonderful,  5-horse  power. water 
ooledtfrost  proof  .gasoline  engine,  on  this  special  60-day  limited  offer, only  $99.50! 
I'm  marine  THREE  now  where  I  made  only  ONE  before.   I've  got  to  sell  them. 
So  I've  got  to  make  the  price.    I'm  doing  it!   I've  even  cut  way  below  my  former 
very  low  prices  for  thie  extraordinary  offer.  Write  me! 
1    a  a  n.        9  r         •*-  •   ■  st     w         w  Let  me  send  yon  this  great  5  h.  p. 

k  90  Days'  Free  Trial  On  Your  Farm  caiioway  Engine  or  Bny  of  my  «D- 

i  i  sines  from  1  3-4  to  lft  h.  p.,  for  a 

free  teat  on  your  own  farm  for  90  days.   Give  ft  every 
severe  test.  Then,  if  you  don't  think  it's  the  best  en- 
gine you  ever  saw.  send  it  back.    I'll  refund  your 
money  and  pay  freight  BOTH  ways.  Ever  hear  of  a  fairer  offer?  Ne 
<tCf|  Ta  CQHfk  CouaH?  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Galloway  Engine 
$DU  I  U  ?JUU  OdVeiU   i'ii  6ave  you  $5u  to  ?300  right  at  the  start. 
Remember,  you  buy  direct  from  my  big  factories  and  save  all  middle- 
mens'  profits.    And  this  special  limited  60-day  offer  saves  you 
more  than  ever.   Don't  forget.  I  guarantee  the  Galloway  Engine 
permanency.  I've  got  125.000  satisfied  customers  to  back  that  up. 

Write  for  My  Special  Offer  and  Big  Engine  Book 

FREEI  Write  me  at  once.    If  you  write  quick  I'll  send  you  my 
*  lafcai-  extraoffer—I'il  tell  you  how  you  may  getone  of  my  el 
gines  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you.    No  canvassing.     No  _  _ 
licitiog.     I'll  send  you  full  particulars  FREE  if  you  write  me  TODAY, 
VUVi+A  AM:«|/  II  Now.  don't  delay.  This  offer  is  linf 
"TlXe  mUICN.i  days  only.  Write  me  a  postal  card  o,  __ 
and  I'll  send  you  my  latest  price-slashing  offer.my  big  engine  book  and  my  extra 
co-operative  offer-all  FREE.    Don't  wait.   Write  me  TODAY  -  RIGHT  NOW. 
Wra.  Galloway,  Pres.,  WSI.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  415  Galloway  Sts.,  Waterloo,  la. 


USTEN1  Before  I  started 
to  make  engines  you  paid 
$250  to  $300  for  an  engine 
nowhere  near  as  good.  To- 
day I've  got  all  middlemen 
on  the  run. 


Orchardists  are  making 

Fortunes 

in  Fruit 

in  the  famous  SinU  CUra  Valley. 
Farms,  dairies,  vineyards,  orchards, 
stock  and  chicken  ranches,  large  and  4 
lsmall.  Write  today  for  literature  and  lot  of  places 
E.  D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO. 
742  rVUriut  So*  Su  Fn 


frRfrp1  literature  will  be  sent  to  auyoae 
^  *^  interested   in  the   wonderful  Sacra- 

l.ieato  Valley— the  richeBt  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepnlment  Associa 
lion,  Sacramento, 


CANADA'S  OFFERING 

T»  TL«  Ca4AIa.        The  American  Rush  to 
10  1 118  aBllier  Western  Canada  is  Increasing 


CALIFORNIA 


N  SO  PER  ACRE  DOWN 

^BALANCE  20  YEAR'S  5% 


Rich  cut-over  lands  near  Bemidji,  Blackduck 
and  Kelliher.  Minn.  I^umberm.'n.  Not  Land 
Men— Hence  Our  Easy  Terms.  Write  for  full 
information,  prices  and  descriptions. 

Crookston  Lumber  Co..  852  Markham  Btdg.,  Bemidji.  Minn. 


Free  Homesteads 


In  the 


Districts  of  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta,  there  are 
thousands  of  Free  Homesteads 
left,  which  to  the  man  making 
entry  in  3  years'  time  will  be 
worth  from  C20  to  125  per  acre. 
These  land*  are  well  adapted  to 
grain  growing  and  cattle  raising. 

Excellent  Railway  Facilities 

In  many  cases  the  railways  In 
_  Canada  have  been  built  In  ad- 
vance of  settlement,  and  In  a  short  time 
there  will  not  be  a  settler  who  need  be 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a  line 
of  railway.  Railway  Rates  are  regulated 
by  Government  Commission. 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS.  The  Ameri- 
can Settler  Is  at  home  In  Western  Canada. 
He  is  not  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
having  nearly  a  million  of  his  own  people 
already  settled  there.  If  you  desire  to 
know  why  the  condition  of  the  Canadian 
Settler  Is  so  prosperous  write  to  any  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Agents  and 
send  for  literature,  rates,  &c„  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 

or  address  Kupt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


D 


Investment 

A  Dairy  Investment 

AIRYING  in  Omaha's  trade  ter- 
ritory has  made  many  notable 
strides  within  a  few  years.  The 
prime  reason  for  it  is  because 
it  has  paid  all  interested.  It  has 
built  the  greatest  creameries  of  the  world 
here;  it  has  built  over  3,000  silos  in  Ne- 
braska within  three  or  four  years,  and  it 
will  tend  very  largely  to  conserve  40  per 
cent  of  the  corn  plant,  adding  immensely 
to  the  food  supply. 

A  Nebraska  farmer  with  only  a  little 
money  settled  in  the  Sacramento  val>y 
less  than  two  years  ago.  His  nineteen 
cows  paid  him  in  one  month  $230  not  long 
since,  or  $15.44  per  cow.  This  is  a  great 
yield  when  you  know  he  had  only  fair 
grade  cows.  But  he  has  two  things  we 
cannot  have  here — a  mild  climate  that 
will  grow  alfalfa  the  year  round  and  a 
market  that's  never  satisfied.  Here  is 
where  alfalfa  is  cheap,  for  it  produces 
from  eight  to  ten  tons  per  acre,  and 
butter-fat  brings  from  32  cents  up;  be- 
sides whatever  the  cow  consumes  goes 
straightway  into  milk. 

Everything  considered,  the  dairy  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  is  a  great  money- 
maker; besides,  there  is  less  risk  at- 
tending it  than  any  other  business. 


Farmers  Leaving  the  Farm 

H.  P.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  the 
Better  Farming  association,  is  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  a  fanner,  living  in  the 
homestead  section  of  South  Dakota,  in 
which  he  says  that  there  were  fourteen 
carloads  of  stock,  household  effects,  to- 
gether with  the  owners  that  left  his  part 
of  the  country  for  Canada  since  March  1, 
1913.  He  stated  that  the  newspapers 
were  not  publishing  this  fact,  but 
that  it  was  the  truth,  nevertheless.  One 
of  the  reasons  given  for  these  people 
leaving  the  country  was  that  the  farm- 
ers were  compelled  to  pay  a  very  high 
rate  of  interest.  He  believed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  that  left  were  forced 
to  leave  because  of  tne  high  interest 
rates.  In  concluding  his  letter  he  stated 
"High  rates  of  interest  drive  more  set- 
tlers out  of  South  Dakota  than  the 
drouth." 


The  Center  of  Grain  Production 

The  figures  of  the  last  census,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
census  reports  back  in  1850;  indicate  that 
the  movement  of  the  production  of  grain 
under  natural  conditions  has  reached  its 
western  limit.  Since  18B9  the  "median 
point"  (center)  of  production  of  the  six 
great  crops — corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye  and  buckwheat — was  about  twenty 
mires  west-southwest  of  Burlington,  la.; 
but  its  western  movement  in  the  last  ten 
years  was  comparatively  very  small.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  great 
irrigation  work  now  planned  by  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  upon  the  location  of 
the  great  grain  fields  of  the  country. 


Pepper  Grass 

Pepper  grass  is  quite  prevalent  on 
many  farms  in  South.  Dakota;  especially 
is  it  found  upon  early  fall  plowing.  The 
only  way  this  weed  can  be  destroyed  is 
to  thoroughly  disk  the  fall  plowing  be- 
fore seeding;  this  will  turn  up  the  young 
plants  a.nd  will  destrov  practically  all 
the  weeds.  Further  than  this,  the  early 
disking  will  pack  down  the  soil  and  will 
materially  help  in  saving  the  moisture. 

Our  Own  Minstrels 

"Mistah  Wilgus;  wot  am  de  diff'unce 
'tween  a  grass  tinted  hornascopia.  " 

"You  mean  cornucopia,  don't  you, 
George?" 

"Dat's  wot  I  said — liornuscopia.  Wot  am 
the  diff'unce  'tween  a  grass  tinted  hornis- 
copia  an' — an'  literary  womana?" 

"I  give  it  up,  George;  what  IS  the  dif- 
ference between  K  grass  tinted  cornu- 
copia and  a  literary  woman?" 

"De  one  am  a  greenhorn  an'  de  uddah. 
am  a  bluestockin'." 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  devoting 
a  few  moments  to  killing  the  depraved 
author  of  that  wretched  conundrum, 
Prof.  Gottemall  Skinnd,  the  eminent 
vocalist,  will  sing  the  pleasing  senti- 
mental ballad  entitled.  'Mother.  Dear. 
Where's  the  Formaldehyde?  I've  Been 
Kissing  an  Alderman!"— Chicago  Tribune. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  WITHTrTT 
grip  and  beauty.  Clarence  Allen  rw 
son.  Neb.  •  Ua" 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

POULTRY,    EGGS    AND    B  UtTFi 

wanted,   highest  market  pricf  

furnished  free.    Perry  &  Co..  oSah^ 

MOTORCYCLES 


FOR  SALE— 1912  TWIN   INDIAN  Mr 
torcycle;   very   reasonable;    good"  en'nri 
tion.     W.   H.  Hervey,   1116  No  «W 
Omaha.  .  , 


LUMBER 


I  i'MBER — ENORMOUS  SAVINC  V 
brying  direct  from  mill.  Send  list  of  mi 
terial  for  estimate.  Write  today  far  cata 
lo-,Mie  No.  22,  Keystone  Lumber  Com 

Tacoma.  Wash. 


WANTED — TO  BUY 


WANT    TO    BUY,    MALE  SCOTTI-- 
terrier   not  over  4  years  old;  alSo  fe- 
male pups;    must    be    good  pvtVgri 
stock.   Box  37,  Riverside,  la. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  M  V 
bring  you  wealth:  «4-page  Patent  Boo: 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  Dept.  L  Wa«h 
ington,  D.  C.    Established  1880. 


FENCE  POSTS 


IDAHO  RED  CEDAR  SPLIT  POST 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  4%  ; 
9c  each  here.  Delivered  prices  cartel* 
application,  shipped  subject  to  approval 
before  payment.  A.  R.  Derr,  Secretari 
Farmers'  Local,  Clarkfork,  Idaho. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  OPERATE  AN  I 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  vulcan 
izers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak 
ing,  moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Pri 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  i 
St..   Lincoln,  Neb. 


SHORTHAND  —  UNIGRAPli 
quickly     learned,     rapid    and  readable 
excels  all   others;   pays  best;  beginner' 
booklet,  10c.   Unigraph  Co.,  Omaha,  N>b 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA  SEED,  NEBRASKA 
grown,   for  sale  by  S.  Hunxiker.  Sim  w 

Neb. 


SEEDS— ALFALFA,  $«;  TIMOTH ' 
blue  grass  and  cane.  $2;  sweet  clover.  $ 
Farms  for  sale  and  rent  on  «»ep  pa: 
ments.   J.  Mulhali,  Soo  City,  la. 


Dl'NLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
per  1.000.  50c  per  100,  prepaid  anywlic 

W.   C.   Hebdon.   Blair.  Neb. 


SEED  CORN— SILVER  MINK,  I. El 
Tender,  Boone  Co..  White,  $2  per  »ushel 

John  Hagglund.   Essex,  la. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT 
scriptions    for    The    Twentieth    Cent  h 
Farmer;    salary    $42    a   week.  Ad'h^ 
Cireulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth.  Cenr 
tury  Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


SALESMEN— FOR  HIGH-<L.\S> 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessar 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  stea( 
workers;  complete  instructions  sent  yo 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Company,  Box  H-; 
Danville,  Va. 


WANTED — ALL-ROUND  B  L  A  C  I' 
smith;  single  man  with  small  capita 
Address  J.  D.  Bowen,  K.  2,  Puettlo,  Col 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCK1 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  I 
showing-  it  to-  your  friends?  Or  a  SMp-1 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  " 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  < 
offer  you  a  steady  job.  Write  at  or 
and-  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  t! 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  C 
Dept.  206,  Chicago. 


BOY  PROOF  WATCHES,  SPLK 
timekeeper  for  anyone;  stem  wind  am 
stem  set.  finished  in  nickel  or  gumm  mi 
guaranteed  on  approval,  $1.£*  post  pam 
S.  W.  Harr,  Jewelry  Dept.,  Riverside.  la 


GRAIN  AND  COTTON  MARKL 1>- 
Future  prices  of  grain  and  cotton  ai 
now  being  approximately  estimated  oi 
the  basis  of  future  crop  weather  condi 
tions.  This  is  a  new  process  for  est 
mating  future  values.  For  informatioi 
regarding  this  service  address  1  oster 
Weather  Bureau,    Washington,    D.  I. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen 
tury  Farmer  when  communicating  wit. 
advertisers  on  this  page. 
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THE  forty  years  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company's  service  to  the  American  people 
has  as  its  foundation  stone  this  motto,  "Sincerity  of  Purpose." 
The  founders  of  this  great  business  have  never  departed  one  hair's  breadth  from  this  high 
plane  of  integrity. 

In  the  many  millions  of  transactions  with  many  millions  of  people  not  a  single  case  of  real  dissatisfaction  has  been 
known  to  remain  in  question. 

This  house  regards  it  a  favor  to  be  told  of  an  instance  where  a  customer  has  not  felt  that  he  or  she  has  been  thoroughly  pleased  with  the 
goods  bought  from  them. 

This  policy  and  purpose  is  still  the  guiding  star  of  the  institution  after  forty  years  of  testinp-  !ts  worth. 

If  you  trade  with  us  you  must  be  satisfied  with  your  purchases.  If  anything  you  order  i_oes  not  wholly  and  fully  meet  with  your 
approval  we  insist  on  your  returning  the  goods  and  we  pay  all  the  expenses. 

Is  not  this  principle  the  world's  greatest  example  of  commercial  sincerity?  Is  there  any  higher  basis  on  which  we  can  ask  you  to  look  over  the  wonder- 
ful bargains  in  the  new  big  catalogue  we  have  issued?  Why  not  get  a  copy  today?  Simply  write  a  note  and  say,  "I  want  one  of  your  1913  catalogues. 
Send  it  to  me  without  cost  or  obligation."  And  the  next  mail  will  bring  it  to  you.  Address  Dept.  V-6. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
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Dravm  expressly 
Montgomery  Ward 
by  Garth  Jnve. 
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'rattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Not  Possible 

The  benevolent  cltlaen  while 
Iking  along  Park  Place  spied  a 
le  tot  weeping.    So  be  walked  up 

it  and  said: 

Now,  tie  a  good   boy  and  atop 
ir  crying." 
The  child  replied: 
'I  can't." 

'But  why  can't  you?" 
I  can't." 

Well,  here's  a  cent;  tell  me  why 
x  can't  be  a  good  boy  and  stop 
ing." 

•  'Cause  I'm  a  girl." 

Youthful  Definitions 
In  order  to  give   his   scholars  a 
m  grip  on  original  composition,  a 
loolmaster  believes  in  the  value  of 
at  he  calls  "an  exercise  in  frara- 
definitions."    After  illustrating 
at  was  wanted,  he  set  the  little 
>s  to  write  one-sentence  defini- 
ns  of  "boy"  and  "girl."    Here  are 
ew  of  the  ideas  evoked: 
a  boy  is  made  of  a  lot  of  bones, 
h  flesh  put  round  them." 
A  girl  is  nearly  the  same,  but  we 
not  eut  her  hair." 
A  boy  is  born  a  baby." 
A  girl  is  only  ribs  out  of  a  man's 
ly." 

'A  girl  is  God's  sheep." 

'A   boy  is  a  ordinary  creature 

de  out  of  dust,  and  so  is  a  girl." 

nt-Bits. 

Family  Exclamations 
^  Cleveland  man  who    makes  a 
ctice  of  choosing  his  words  with 
e,  a  practice  which   he   haa  en- 
vored  to  instill  into  the  family 
:le,  made  a  memorandum  of  the 
msed   words  uttered  by  his  son 
I  daughter  during  a  recent  break- 
t.    Here  is  the  result: 
Elegant,  nineteen  times, 
^wful,  eleven  times. 
3andy,  six  times. 
-Merce,  four  times. 
Jreat,  two  times. 
Vhen  the  meal  was  over  the  head 
the  household  called  the  family 
unxf    him    in    the    library  and 
vely  read  the  totals  to  them. 
'Gee,  that's  fierce!"  said  the  son. 
'Isn't  it  awfuB!"  said  the  daugh- 


A  Higher  Critic 
lay  Fowler,  jr.,  6  years  old,  son 
Raymond  Fowler  of  Evanston, 
i  has  turned  "higher  critic"  of  the 
ile.  Little  Raymond  was  so 
•py  Saturday  he  could  not  aay  his 
tomary  nightly  prayer.  When 
awoke  yesterday  he  was  remorse- 
over  his  lapse  and,  while  sitting 
his  mother's  lap,  he  said: 
Mamma,  I  didn't  say  my  prayers 
night.  Can't  I  say  them  now, 
I  make  it  all  right?" 
lis  mother  assented,  but  Instead 
kneeling  as  he  does  at  his  nightly 
otions,  he  kept  his  seat  and  be- 
i  the  Lord's  prayer.  When  he 
cbed  "Lead  u«  not  into  tempta- 
i,"  he  stopped. 

'Mamma,  I  don't  tblnk  the  Lord 
nld  lead  anybody  into  temptation, 
nld  He?  It  isn't  right  to  ask  the 
rd  not  to  do  something  he 
uldn't  do." 

Noticing  the  startled  expression  tn 
mother's  eyes,  he  added: 
'Maybe     I     don't     know  what 
nptation  means." 
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The  Untouched  Gold  in  Your  Soil 


S  YOU  look  out  of  the  window  of  your  home,  just  picture 
for  a  moment,  to  a  depth  of  one  foot,  every  acre  of 
your  farm. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  each  acre  foot 
that(  on  Intend  to  plow  for  corn  this  spring  weighs 
about  three  million  pounds?  Well,  it  does,  and  then  there  is 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  foot  below  it  through  which  the  plant 
roots  creep  In  their  search  for  food.  Tills  great  mass  of  soil  is 
filled  with  plant  food. 

in  next  week's  issue  we  will  print  a  special  article,  fully 
illustrated,  showing  how  this  plant,  food  Is  converted  Into  grow- 
ing crops.  The  writer  mnkes  Hear  how  the  untouched  elements 
in  the  soil  may  be  reached  by  Intelligent  farming  methods. 

We  will  also  print  an  editorial  resume  of  th«»  National  ('on 
ference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  which  met  in  OhlcftgO 
the  first  week  In  April. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Difficult  Advice 

Lady  (to  tourists'  agency  official) 
— I  have  nothing  to  declare.  What 
shall  I  say? 

Official — Say,  madam,  that  you 
have  nothing  to  declare. 

Lady — Yes,  but  suppose  they  find 
something? — Punch. 

Husbands  and  Eggs 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  in  a  settle- 
ment address  in  New  York,  spoke  a 
wise  word  about  husbands. 

"Wives  should  never  nag  their 
husbands,"  she  said.  "A  husband  is 
like  an  egg.  If  kept  continually  in 
hot  water,  he  soon  gets  hardened." 

The  Point 

"Do  you  say  that  your  hens  'sit' 
or  'set'?"  asked  the  precise  peda- 
gogue of  the  busy  housewife. 

"It  never  matters  to  me  what  I 
say,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "What 
concerns  me  is  to  learn,  when  I  hear 
the  hen  cackling,  whether  she  is  lay- 
ing or  lying." 

A  Paying  Business 
Farmer  Soboss — Well,  there's  an- 
other lit'rary  guy  bought  a  farm 
back  here  and  gone  to  raising  chick- 
ens. He's  got  over  a  thousand  of 
'em." 

Farmer  Hardscrabble — He  must 
be  a  good  writer  to  support  so  many 
hens  as  that." — Puck. 

Whom  Did  They  Suspect? 

An  excursion  party  from  a  wom- 
an's club  of  Chicago  had  gone  to  a 
rural  part  of  the  state.  As  there  was 
only  one  very  small  hotel  in  the 
neighborhood,  some  of  the  members 
had  to  sleep  in  a  nearby  farm  house. 

Everything  was  very  simple,  al- 
though scrupulously  clean  and  home- 
like. But  there  was  naturally  a  lack 
of  some  of  the  luxuries  of  high-priced 
city  hotels. 

Bedtime  came,  and  some  of  the 
ladies  discovered  that  there  were  no 
keys  in  the  locks  of  their  rooms. 
They  consulted  the  farmer's  wife. 

That  good  woman  was  frankly  sur- 
prised. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "we  don't  usu- 
ally lock  our  doors  here,  and  there's 
no  one  here  but  you.  But  then," 
she  added,  as  she  scrutinized  the 
ladies  carefully,  "I  suppose  you  know 
your  own  party  best." — Youth's 
Companion. 

Friend  of  George  Washington 

Booker  T.  Washington,  discussing 
negro  longevity,  said  to  a  corre- 
spondent In  Tuskegee: 

"A  good  many  of  these  old  mam- 
mies and  uncles  honestly  think 
they're  142  or  187,  but  their  minds 
have  softened  with  the  years,  ami, 
though  they  don't  really  intend  to 
prevaricate,  yet  it  Isn't  safe  to  rely 
on  them  too  implicitly. 

"I  once  knew  an  old  undo  who 
claimed  to  bo  169.  He  said  he  had 
known  Ccorge  Washington,  so  I 
asked: 

"'Do  you  know  anything  about 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware?' 

"  'Oh,  lawdy,  yes,'  ho  answered. 
'Why,  I  done  steered  the  bont!' 

"  'And  do  you  remember.'  I  con- 
tinued, "do  you  remember  the  hnck 
Washington  took  at  the  cherry  tree?' 

"  'Why,  lawdy,'  he  replied,  'I  done 
drove  dnl  hack  mnhse'f!'" 

U) 
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Cream  Production  in  the  Missouri  Valley 

III— Conditions  Indispensable  to    Success  of  the  Small  Creamery— Continued 


T  IS  not  enough  for  the  success  of  a 
small  creamery  that  the  adjacent 
territory  have  600  cows  for  the 
production  of  cream.  The  prod- 
uct of  these  600  cows  must  be 
constantly  delivered  to  the 
creamery.  This  means  that  the 
community  must  become  welded  together  in  a 
community  spirit  so  strongly  that  they  will 
constantly  support  the  local  industry,  no  mat- 
ter what  inducements  are  offered  them  to 
abandon  it.  Many  a  small  creamery  in  this  ter- 
ritory has  failed  because  those  that  were  at 
first  most  loud  in  protesting  their  loyalty  to  it 
were  the  first  to  abandon  it  and  deliver  their 
cream  at  the  cream  receiving  stations. 

Where  a  small  creamery  Is  established  in  ter- 
ritory formerly  exclusively  occupied  by  central- 
izers,  it  is  natural  for  the  centralizers  to  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  new  competition  and  to  re- 
tain their  hold  upon  the  community.  It  is 
natural  for  them  to  use  every  advantage  to  se- 
cure all  the  cream  possible.  At  such  receiving 
stations  the  receiving  agent  generally  receives 
his  compensation  in  the  form  of  a  commission 
paid  upon  the  amount  of  cream  he  receives.  It 
is  to  his  interest  to  secure  and  hold  as  many 
patrons  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
generally  gives,  at  least  to  some  patrons  whom 
he  especially  desires  to  hold,  a  higher  test  of 
cream  than  the  condition  of  the  cream  war- 
rants. In  this  way  the  creamery  that  he  repre- 
sents is  compelled  to  pay  for  more  cream  than 
it  actually  receives.  The  cream  producer  should 
not  be  deceived  by  the  high  test  into  thinking 
that  he  gets  more  money  for  his  cream.  The 
price  paid  for  cream  at  the  receiving  stations  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  a  high  test  will 
be  given,  and  accordingly  a  lower  price  for 
cream  is  paid.  No  small  creamery  can  succeed 
unless  its  patrons  remain  loyal  to  it  in  spite  of 
all  inducements  that  are  offered  them  to  aban- 
don it.  It  therefore  follows  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sufficient  raw  material  to  enable  a 
small  creamery  to  do  a  profitable  business 
there  must  be  in  this  territory  at  least  COO  cows 
to  supply  the  creamery  with  cream,  and  the 
owners  of  these  cows  must  remain  constantly 
loyal  to  the  local  induHtry.  Unless  these  two 
conditions  can  be  fully  and  constantly  met,  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  small  creamery  had  bet- 
ter be  abandoned. 

Proper  Business  Management  Necessary 

In  addition  to  an  adequate  supply  of  cream 
the  small  creamery,  In  order  to  succeed,  must 
have  proper  business  management.  The  man- 
ager should  be  a  business  man  of  the  first  or- 
der. It  very  frequently  happens  that  when  a 
company  of  farmers  are  engaged  in  selecting  a 
manager,  and  wondering  whom  they  can  got  for 
the  position,  some  one  of  them  says  something 
like  this:  "Why,  there  is  BUI;  he  Is  a  good 
fellow  and  ho  Is  out  of  a  job;  why  not.  take 
him?"  And  so  Bill  Is  chosen.  regardless  of  his 
business  qualifications,  and  Whether  he  knows 


anything  about  the  business  or  not.  Such  a 
course  is  suicidal.  The  manager  must  be  a 
good  business  man.  He  must  keep  the  accounts 
in  such  shape  that  every  patron  can  readily  un- 
derstand them.  He  must  understand  markets 
and  be  able  to  market  his  product  at  the  high- 
est possible  price. 

Proper  business  also  includes  the  selection 
of  a  first-class  butter  maker.  The  prices  that 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  cream  depend  upon 
the  price  that  the  factory  receives  for  its  prod- 
uct. First-class  butter  commands  the  highest 
price.  The  average  small  creamery  draws  its 
cream  from  a  limited  territory;  and  thus  re- 


To  the  Holstein  Cow 

Here's  to  the  Holstein  cow! 

Long  may  her  breed  increase, 
Her  worth  prove  greater  from  year  to 
year, 

Her  victories  never  cease. 

Queen  of  the  dairy  realm; 

The  pride  of  an  ancient  race 
Of  royal  breeding  and  quality 

Glows  in  her  honest  face. 

Sovereign  by  right  of  birth, 

Mild  and  content  and  wise; 
She  calmly  chews  her  cud,  unmoved  - 

By  accident  or  surprise. 

Placid  and  stiH  alert 

For  the  best  that  may  come  her  way, 
Conserving  strength  to  produce  at  need 

A  hundred  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

Strong  built  and  large,  but  fine. 

Graceful  and  straight  and  trim. 
Lines  of  beauty  and  rugged  strength 

Blending  in  every  limb. 

Wedge-shaped  and  deep  and  broad, 

True  to  the  type  Ideal, 
A  perfect  model  of  symmetry 

From   horn-tip  down  to  heel. 

With  '-lean-cut  head   ai.d  neck, 

Hide  mellow  and  hair  like  silk. 
And  a  large,  square-  udder  bo  broad  and 
full 

It  takes  two  men  to  milk  — 

Her  product  a  conntant  BMHPCC 

Of  the  food  that  In  bent  for  health. 
And  her  offspring  adding  each  y.  ai  her 
share 

To  the  store  of  her  owner's  Wealth. 

Ton  may  choose  tin-  crowded  sir.  els 
Of  the  town   with   their  din   and  ulan\ 

And  amid  the  busy  throngs 

Seek   the  gold   to  lie  gathered  their 

Hut  let  my  fortune  xtart 

With    II   plot    of   riootid    In  plow 

fAwiiv  from  the  city's  smoke) 
And    u    pure-bred    Holstein  row. 

— Eugene  M.  Muting* 


ceives  its  cream  in  better  condition  than  the 
large  factory  that  has  to  ship  it  long  distances, 
and  as  a  result,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in 
a  position  to  produce  at  less  expense  a  better 
quality  of  product.  To  produce  this  high  qual 
ity  of  product  a  first-class  butter  maker  is  es- 
sential. A  mistake  in  this  particular  will  in- 
variably prove  fatal  to  the  enterprise. 

Must  Be  a  "Good  Mixer" 

This  butter  maker  must  be  more  than  a  but- 
ter maker;  he  must  understand  and  be  able  to 
work  with  his  fellow  men;  he  must  be  a  good 
mixer;  he  will  have  all  kinds  of  patrons,  with 
all  kinds  of  dispositions,  to  deal  with,  and  must 
be  able  to  get  along  with  them  all  on  the  most; 
friendly  terms;  he  must  be  able  to  inspire  them 
with  confidence  in  him  and  in  the  factory;  he 
must  be  able  successfully  to  handle  his  patrons. 

Many  a  small  creamery  in  this  territory  has 
failed  because  the  patrons,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  did  not  like  the  cream  receiver,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  butter  maker;  could  not  get 
along  with  him,  and  consequently  sold  their 
cream  to  other  buyers.  The  receiving  of  the 
cream  and  the  making  of  the  butter  is  the  most, 
essential  part  in  the  business  management  of 
the  enterprise.  Failure  or  weakness  here  will 
invariably  result  in  loss. 

When  these  things  are  taken  into  account 
and  fully  assured,  when  there  is  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  sufficient  cream  to  make  100,000  pounds 
of  butter  a  year,  when  the  business  manager  is 
a  business  man  and  will  devote  to  the  creamery 
business  his  business  talent,  when  the  butter 
maker  can  make,  from  improved  cream,  the 
finest  quality  of  butter  and  at  the  same  t'ime 
attract,  draw  and  hold  patronage  of  his  indus- 
try against  all  competition,  the  success  and  ca- 
pacity for  profit  of  the  small  creamery  is  as- 
sured. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  believes 
that  this  small  creamery  should  be  co-opera- 
tive; that  is,  that  all  producers  of  cream  should 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  It  be- 
lieves that  such  an  enterprise  will  allow  to  the 
cream  producer  a  much  higher  price  for  his 
cream.  Whore  the  small  creamery  Is  proprietary 
and  the  profits  are  distributed  only  among  the 
stockholders,  the  chances  are  that  the  enter- 
prise will  not  result,  except  In  the  case  of 
farmer  stockholders.  In  greater  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  the  cream  producer,  than  he  derives 
from  the  present  system  established  by  the  cen- 
tralizers. It  Is  because  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  believes  that  the  successful  co-operative 
cramery  will  promote  the  Interests  of  the  cream 
producer  and  of  the  dairy  Industry  In  general 
that  It  recom mends  and  advocates  the  establish- 
ing of  such  creamerlert  wherever  their  success 
may  bo  nssured.  It  opposes  the  establishment  of 
such  rreamerles  under  other  circumstances  and 
conditions,  because  It  believes  that  the  preinn 

turn  exploitation  of  wit  hi atnwftn  win  result 

In  Injury  to  ihe  fanner  and  will  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  Industry  In  localities 
wbmo  it    |H  attempted 


Use  of  Irrigation  Wells  on  the  Plains 

The  Pump  Will  Keep  "Lessening  Land  Problem"  at  Bay  for  Many  Years  Yet  to  Come 


Three  Mills  Pumping;  Into  Reservoir,  Now  Being  Discarded  for  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 


E  READ  in  the  sacred  writ  that  "a 
river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden."  Perhaps  there 
would  have  been  no  garden,  with 
its  famous  apple  tree,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  river.  Certain  it  is 
that  there  would  be  but  few  and 
indifferent  garden  patches  on  the  plains  of  the 
southwest  were  it  not  for  the  river  which  goes 
out  from  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Colorado  to 
irrigate  them. 

The  existence  of  this  river  was  unknown  un- 
til three  years  ago,  and  yet  compared  with  it 
the  mighty  Mississippi  is  but  a  tiny  brook.  The 
people  of  western  Kansas,  northwest  Texas  and 
eastern  New  Mexico  knew  that  there  was  every- 
where a  supply  of  pure  water  for  their  suction 
pumps,  operated  by  windmills,  but  no  one  at- 
tempted to  exploit  the  moisture-bearing  strata 
that  might  lie  beneath  this  first  water  vein.  An 
account  of  how  the  plains  of  the  southwest  de- 
veloped their  underflow  for  irrigation  may 
prove  helpful  for  other  sections  that  are  per- 
haps overlooking  such  oppotunities. 

This  portion  of  the  United  States  was  for- 
merly called  a  desert.  It  contains  practically 
no  running  streams,  or  springs,  or  arroyas  that 
may  be  dammed.  The  rainfall  ranges  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-four  inches  per  annum.  When 
the  windmill  began  to  deliver  water  into  sur- 
face tanks,  stockraising  became  general  and  ex- 
tensive. More  than  a  score  of  years  ago  the 
farmer  came  and  clucked  to  the  plow  mules. 
He  found  that  kaffir,  maize,  broom-corn,  sor- 
ghum, wheat,  oats  and  such  crops  would  usually 
make  fair  crops  under  precipitation  alone.  He 
also  discovered  that  in  order  to  raise  vegetables 
the  tiny  stream  from  his  windmill  was  essen- 
tial. Realizing  that  irrigation  would  mean 
maximum  yields  of  all  staple  crops  every  year, 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  grow  many  delicate  va- 
rieties of  plants  and  trees,  he  sought  for  a 
means  to  supplement  the  rainfall  on  a  larger 
(6) 
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scale.  Larger  reservoirs  were  built  and  several 
mills  set  to  pumping  into  the  same;  but  a  wind- 
mill seldom  produces  more  than  twenty  gallons 
per  minute,  and  so  the  irrigation  of  large  acre- 
ages was  impossible. 

Hearing  of  the  success  of  irrigation  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  by  means  of  centrifugal 
pumps  operated  by  electricity  or  gas  engines, 
several  plains  towns  resolved  to  try  out  that 
method.  Here  is  the  way  the  citizens  of  Plain- 
view,  Hale  county,  Texas,  went  about  it:  In 
November,  1910,  a  subscription  list  was  circu- 
lated and  certain  men  with  vision  agreed  to 
stand  the  expense  of  putting  down  a  deep  well 
and  installing  a  pumping  plant  on  the  J.  H. 
Slaton  farm,  provided  that  if  the  well  should 
be  a  success  Mr.  Slaton  was  to  reimburse  them. 
A  6x8-foot  pit,  twenty-six  feet  deep,  was  dug 
into  the  first  water-bearing  stratum;  then  a 
twelve-inch  hole  was  drilled  for  103  feet, 
through  two  other  strata  of  water.  The  pump 
was  set  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and  operated 
by  a  shaft-drive  from  a  thirty-two  horsepower 
gas  engine.  After  sufficient  sand  had  been 
pumped  out  a  flow  of  1,500  gallons  per  minute 
resulted.  This  was  the  capacity  of  the  engine 
rather  than  the  well,  it  being  thought  that  a 
forty  horsepower  engine  would  develop  2,000 
gallons.    Mr.  Slaton  paid  for  the  well. 

Within  three  years  more  than  300  of  these 
irrigation  wells  have  been  brought  in  on  the 
plains,  and  the  drillers  are  unable  to  keep  up 
with  their  contracts.  Many  rotary  drills  are 
running  both  day  and  night.  Both  horizontal 
and  vertical  pumps  are  used,  and  where  the 
lift  exceeds  fifty  feet  the  pitless  pump  appears 
to  show  more  efficiency  and  economy.  In  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  500  to  2,000  gallons  per  min- 
ute are  most  popular,  and  the  engines  range 
from  twenty-five    horsepower    to  seventy-five 


horsepower.  Crude  oil,  costing  from  4  to  6 
cents  per  gallon  and  testing  thirty-nine  to  for- 
ty-two Baume  scale,  is  a  popular  fuel.  Where 
the  lift  of  the  water  is  between  thirty  and  sixty 
feet,  the  cost  of  pumping  an  acre  foot  of  the 
same  is  approximately  $1.  Pumping  expense 
alone  considered,  $2  per  acre  per  annum  will 
usually  cover  the  cost  of  irrigating  most  crops. 
A  1,500-gallon-per-minute  well  will  take  care 
of  1G0  acres,  the  flooding  system  being  used. 

With  proper  installation,  every  well  so  far 
has  been  a  success.  The  bottom  of  the  water- 
bearing strata  has  not  yet  been  reached,  but 
several  wells  have  demonstrated  that  the  under- 
flow so  far  discovered  amounts  to  a  solid  stream 
fifty  feet  deep.  Since  these  strata  range  under 
a  section  larger  than  Illinois,  this  may  well  be 
called  "the  world's  largest  river" — unless  there 
are  larger  such  rivers  waiting  to  be  discovered. 
However,  these  strata  are  too  far  from  the  sur- 
face over  the  majority  of  the  plains  for  eco- 
nomical pumping  for  irrigation.  Where  the  lift 
is  more  than  100  feet,  no  attempt  has  so  far 
been  made  to  utilize  the  centrifugal  pump  in 
this  section.  Naturally,  the  less  the  lift  the 
more  the  profit  in  irrigated  crop  growing. 

It  is  thought  that  this  subterranean  stream, 
so  long  unknown,  must  have  its  origin  in  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Rockies.  It  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  slowly  flowing  to  the  south- 
east. The  Colorado,  Brazos,  Red,  Canadian  and 
Arkansas  rivers  have  presumably  been  its  out- 
let on  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Many 
people  think  that  even  if  a  well  were  put  on 
every  160  acres  of  the  shallow  water  portions 
of  the  plains  it  would  be  impossible  to  exhaust 
the  supply. 

It  is  a  question  of  much  discussion  as  to 
which  is  the  more  satisfactory  for  pumping,  gas 
engines  or  electricity.  A  $350,000  central 
power  plant  at  Portales,  N.  M.,  is  furnishing 
the  irrigationists  in  that  district  with  "juice." 
However,  a  group  of  English  capitalists  who  are 
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backing  a  $3,500,000  irrigation  project  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plainvlew,  Texas,  are  using  gas  en- 
gines almost  altogether.  The  local  agent  for 
the  owners,  the  Texas  Land  and  Development 
company,  announces  that  the  60,000  acres, 
planted  to  truck,  fruit,  alfalfa,  etc.,  will  be  ir- 
rigated by  400  wells,  which  will  average  1,200 
gallons  each.  Each  of  these  wells  will  be 
equipped  with  an  individual  pumping  plant, 
operated  by  separate  engines.  The  engine 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  so  far,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
owner. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  chronicle  all  the 
advantages  that  irrigation  is  bringing  to  the 
southwestern  plains.  Compact  communities  is 
no  small  item,  since  it  means  better  schools, 
churches,  mail  delivery,  social  advantages,  co- 
operative marketing,  etc.  Compact  communi- 
ties are  impossible  under  extensive  "dry  farm- 
ing" or  stock  raising.  The  irrigated  sections  of 
the  plains  have  acquired  more  citizens  and 
broken  more  land  in  the  last  three  years — since 
the  coming  of  the  centrifugal  pump — than  in' 
the  ten  years  preceding  that  event.  This  crop 
insurance  of  rain-like  water  is  transforming  $10 
and  $20  land  into  $100  and  $400  land,  and  the 
returns  will  pay  big  dividends  on  those  valua- 
tions. It  is  seldom  that  "dry-farmed"  maize 
will  yield  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1912 
one  plainsman  harvested  119  bushels  of  maize 
to  the  acre  off  of  his  irrigated  farm.  Under 
rainfall  alone  few  portions  of  the  plains  make 
more  than  three  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre.  Ir- 
rigation means  five  and  six  cuttings  of  the  hay, 
each  averaging  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  one- 
half  per  acre.  The  average  price  is  $15  per 
ton.  Some  plains  farmers  have  netted  $500 
per  acre  from  young  bearing  orchards,  with 
truck  between  the  rows,  under  irrigation  meth- 
ods. Celery,  strawberries,  cantaloupes,  toma- 
toes, Bermuda  onions,  lettuce,  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  asparagus,  parsley,  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, sugar  beets  and  such  truck  are  made  pos- 
sible and  profitable  under  irrigation.    One  man 


Irrigating  Alfalfa  Direct  from  Well  Flowing  l,2O0  Gallons  Per  Minute 


netted  $250  per  acre  off  irrigated  onions,  fol- 
lowed by  a  crop  of  Mexican  beans  in  the  same 
season.  Irrigation  makes  two  crops  of  many 
varieties  of  truck  possible  where  one  could  not 
be  grown  before.  In  the  orchard  irrigation 
means  healthy  trees  and  no  stunted  fruit. 

The  soil  of  the  plains  is  from  three  to  six 
feet  deep  and  of  an  alluvial  nature.  It  is  very 
rich,  having  never  been  leeched  of  its  fertility 
by  floods.  However,  the  big  crops  of  wheat 
taken  off  year  after  year  were  rapidly  sapping 
its  strength.  That  is  the  danger  of  the  grain 
crops — selling  the  soil  with  the  crop.  Irrigation 
has  made  possible  an  infinite  variety  of  crops 
which  may  be  properly  rotated,  and  thus  build 
up  the  farm  rather  than  weaken  it. 

There  are  few  portions  of  the  United  States 


where  irrigation  would  not  come  in  handy  at 
some  season  of  the  year.  We  insure  our  lives, 
our  homes  and  even  the  lives  of  our  stocfo.  Why 
not  insure  the  life  of  our  crop,  or  rather,  as- 
sure it?  If  irrigation  is  not  a  benefit,  would 
irrigated  land  remain  at  its  present  high  fig- 
ure? Now  that  inventive  genius  has  perfected 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and  the  cen- 
trifugal pump,  thus  vastly  increasing  the  ir- 
rigable area,  it  behooves  every  man  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  can  irrigate  his  land  from 
wells,  if  he  is  not  on  a  gravity  project. 

Former  President  Roosevelt  once  said  that 
"even  five  acres  in  a  good  irrigation  district 
are  enough  to  support  a  family."  The  pump 
will  keep  the  "lessening  land  problem"  at  bay 
for  many  years  yet. 


Tabernacle  Season  5oon  On  in  Midwest 


HE   "tabernacle  season"  will  soon 

Tbe  on  in  the  middle  west.  Close 
to  the  village  is  a  large,  spread- 
ing canvas  and  in  it  flaring  gas- 
oline lights  and  rustling  fans.  On 
the  platform  of  borrowed  boards 
sit  the  preaching  talent,  in  shirt 
Bleeves,  fanning  vigorously.    Until  the  weather 
is  good  and  hot  the  camp  meeting  doesn't  get 
up  much  steam. 

You  will  search  the  big  outdoor  auditorium 
In  vain  for  an  organ  or  any  other  musical  in- 
strument. These  are  interdicted  and  unneces- 
sary. Nor  is  there  a  choir  loft.  A  lynx-eyed 
sheriff,  armed  with  the  commonwealth's  search 
warrant,  would  not  find  in  all  that  multitude 
a  song  book.  The  singing,  like  the  river  of 
life,  is  abundant,  and  circumscribed  by  no  vex- 
ing rules.    A  strong  voice  is  a  good  voice. 

"  'TIs  the  old-time  religion! 
'Tis  the  old-time  religion! 
■TIs  the  old-time  religion! 

And  it's  good  enough  for  me!" 

Not  much  of  a  song?  Wait  till  you  hear  it 
sung,  out  In  God's  great  outdoors,  by  2,000 
luBty  voiceB,  men,  women  and  girls.  You'll 
smile  at  firBt,  but  before  the  song's  half  over 
youH  Join  In  involuntarily,  whether  you  can 
sing  or  not.    You  can't  help  It. 

In  these  primitive  services  the  singing  is 
the  main  thing.  Under  Its  overpowering  influ- 
ence the  penitents  go  forward  by  tbe  downs 
and  kneel  at  the  rough  boards,  where  (he 
"preaching  brethren"  Invoke  divine  forgiveness 
for  Bins. 

"Old  Hundred"  took  the  place,  of  "The  Mar- 
seillaise," the  French  war  song,  with  5,000 
Missouri  troops  in  the  southern  army  at  the 
battle  of  luka,  Mississippi.  AH  these  troops 
had  Bung  "Old  Hundred"  many  a  time  at  the 
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backwoods  ramp  meetings  In  their  native  state, 
but  it  had  never  occurred  to  them  that  under 
Its  tremendous  Inspiration  a  great  battle  might 
be  won  until  they  sang  It  under  the  leadership 
of  Hishop  Cavannugh  on  the  eve  of  the  fight. 

"Mofore  Jehovuhs  awful  throne, 

Ye  Nations,  how  with  sacred  Joy — 
Know  thnt  the  Lord  Is  God  alone: 
He  ran  create  and  He  destroy!" 
The  large  assembly  of  soldlern  followed  tho 


hymn  as  the  bishop  lined  it,  in  the  old-time 
way,  and  the  song  was  hardly  finished  when 
the  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  "congregation"  dismissed  itself  and 
went  into  the  action  with  the  grand  old  song 
on  every  lip.  At  night,  on  a  field  paid  for 
heavily  with  blood,  the  soldiers  kept  on  singing 
as  they  looked  after  the  wounded  and  buried 
the  dead.  I  have  talked  with  men  who  were 
in  that  battle,  and  in  many  others,  but  for 
somber  significance,  for  the  knitting  of  the 
ties  between  the  soldier  and  his  God  that  terri- 
ble fight  at  luka  stands  out  in  their  memory 
above  all  others. 

It's  the  "old-time"  hymns,  like  the  "old- 
time  religion,"  that  inspired  men  to  preat 
deeds.  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee"  was  the 
last  words  on  the  lips  of  those  devoted  men 
who  went  down  on  the  Titanic  that  the  women 
and  children  might  live. 

Off  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  year  1S50,  was 
a  sailing  vessel  bearing  home  many  who  had 
been  to  the  gold  fields  of  California  and  woro 
returning  by  way  of  tho  Isthmus.  On  hoard 
was  ono  of  these  oldtiine  Missouri  exhortera 
and  singers,  the  Hev.  John  A.  (  lark,  a  man 
who  Is  described  as  having  "n  face  like  that  of 

Jotaa  0.  Ciihouii."   Brother  Clark  was  u  "mis- 

slonnry  HBptlst,"  a  man  of  tremendous  energy 
nnd  faith  He  was  known  throughout  the  MIs- 
Hississippl  valley  for  hif  powerful  rendition  of 
"The  Old  Ship  of  /.ion."  Like  most  of  the  old 
songs,  It  didn't  seem  from  the  reading  of  It 
like  there  wjih  much  in  it,  hut  when  brother 
Clark  stood  up  and  took  bold  of  It  with  his 
powerful  voice  ihe  congregation  went  wild  with 
religious  fervor.  While  on  the  voyage  spoken 
of  n  terribli-  tropical  storm  came  on.  Crew  urn 
well    as    passenger*    gave    themselves    up  for 
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New  Jersey,  agitating  a  law  for 
muzzling  cats,  is  evidently  jealous  of 
California,  which  has  one  for  de- 
horning mosquitoes. 

A  fifth  edition  of  "Corn  Studies," 
which  was  prepared  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
Rankin,  superintendent  of  agricul- 
tural extension  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  just  been  issued.  This 
pamphlet  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
study  of  corn  in  the  rural  schools  of 
the  corn  belt. 

That  silos  should  be  two  and  a 
half  times  as  high  as  they  are  wide, 
is  the  reply  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Ocock  of 
the  department  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin to  a  recent  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  practical  to 
build  a  concrete  silo  ten  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  fifty  feet  high. 

In  a  recent  spraying  and  pruning 
demonstration  held  by  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  a  minister  asked 
that  a  demonstration  be  given  on 
trees  in  his  home  orchard.  His  re- 
quest was  granted  and  the  minister 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  specta- 
tors, asking  scores  of  questions  and 
showing  his  desire  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  techincal  features 
of  the  work  being  carried  on  by 
members  of  his  flock.  "I  have  been 
preaching  to  two  generations  of 
these  people,"  he  remarked,  "but 
have  never  really  appreciated  the 
inner  details  of  their  work.  I  am 
now  believing  and  acting  on  the 
principle  that  one  whose  life  touches 
the  lives  of  others  at  the  greatest 
number  of  points  succeeds  as  a 
leader  of  mankind's  activities." 


Maintenance  of  Fertility 

There  was  a  time  when  there  were 
but  few  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
soil  preservation,  or  the  need  of  it, 
in  the  western  prairie  states.  The 
western  farmer,  because  he  had 
farmed  the  same  land  year  after 
year  for  twenty  or  more  years,  and 
got  fair  to  good  results,  became  a 
believer  in  the  old  pioneer  expres- 
sion, "This  is  an  inexhaustible  soil; 
it  has  no  bottom;  it  will  last  for- 
ever." Who  has  not  heard  this  ex- 
pression used  over  and  over  again? 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  that  many  farmers  and 
land  owners  in  the  Missouri  valley 
country  would  concede  that  there  is 
danger  of  impoverishing  the  land  by 
excessive  cropping  without  putting 
back  any  fertilizing  material.  The 
soil-robbing  lectures  that  the  farm- 
ers' institute  course  introduced  in 
these  states  and  pounded  into  their 
audiences  year  after  year  has  at 
last  taken  hold  and  the  farmer  and 
land  owner  is  now  trying  to  put  back 
what  he  has  been  industriously  tak- 
ing out  of  the  soil  for  years,  not  re- 
alizing that  there  would  be  a  day  of 
reckoning,  and  that  the  restoring  of 
exhausted  and  run-down  soil  was 
much  harder  and  more  expensive  to 
bring  about  than  the  impoverishing 
process. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  great 
interest  now  all  over  these  rich 
prairie  farming  states  in  the  matter 
of  soil  fertility,  in  better  farming,  in 
the  making  and  saving  of  manures 
about  the  stables  and  stock  lots.  The 
tendency  is  toward  better  farming 
and  the  improving  of  the  land  in  soil 
fertility.  When  this  spirit  once  be- 
comes the  ambition  and  governing 
motive  of  man,  the  results  are  soon 
apparent.  It  is  observed  that  in 
neighborhoods  where  scientific  farm- 
ing methods  are  applied  that  it  soon 
spreads  to  other  farms.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession, and  it  is  'Only  necessary  to 
set  the  example  and  show  the  results 
and  accessions  are  many. 

The  Hessian  Fly 

The  Hessian  fly  alarm  has  been 
sounded  in  the  counties  of  north- 
eastern Kansas.  Wheat  fields  are 
said  to  be  so  badly  infested  with  the 
fly  as  to  render  the  possibility  of  a 
crop  a  hopeless  proposition.  The 
plowing  under  of  these  fields  seems 
to  be  the  recommendation  offered 
by  the  scientists  familiar  with  the 
Hessian  fly  and  its  depredations. 
The  area  of  infestation  cannot  be 
fully  determined  yet,  though  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state  is  under 
investigation  as  suspicious  territory. 

The  description  given  by  the  Kan- 
sas Department  of  Agriculture  as 
the  evidences  in  detecting  this  in- 
sect is: 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  flies  are 
little,  brown,  oval,  flaxseed-shaped  ob- 
jects, a  little  less  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long.  When  present  they  can  be 
found  lying  lengthwise  of  the  wheat 
stems  between  the  leaf  sheath  and  the 
stalk  at  a  point  just  above  the  crown 
or  the  place  from  which  the  covering 
leaves  arise.  Pull  up  a  bunch  of  wheat, 
roots  and  all,  and  strip  down  the  leaves 
of  the  stalk.  When  making  these  ex- 
aminations short,  dead  wheat  stalks 
will  be  noticed.  Examination  will  show 
that  these  are  worse  infested  with  flies 
than  the  others.  These  are  small  and 
dead  because  they  are  infested.  The 
flies  have  passed  the  winter  in  this  con- 
dition. Beginning  with  the  first  week 
in   April   and   Continuing    through  the 


month,  these  "flaxseeds"  will  give  up 
little  mosquitoes  like  flies  that  will  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  blades  of  the  wheat. 
These  eggs  will  soon  hatch  and  the  red- 
dish maggots  will  make  their  way  down 
the  plants  as  in  the  fall,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  wheat  being  older,  the 
points  above  which  they  come  to  rest 
and  feed  will  be  higher  on  the  plant. 
The  more  backward  the  wheat  when  the 
spring  brood  of  flies  are  on  the  wing, 
the  lower  down  the  plant  their  maggots 
will  be  found.  Here  they  feed,  grow 
and  turn  white,  reach  maturity  and 
transform  to  flaxseed-like  bodies  about 
harvest  time.  This  is  the  brood  that 
causes  the  crinkling  or  lopping  over  of 
the  wheat  from  one  to  two  weeks  before 
harvesting  time. 

It  is  said  by  some  authorities  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
injury  in  the  infested  fields.  Why 
would  not  the  close  grazing  of  the 
wheat  field  in  March  and  April  with 
sheep  be  a  remedy,  as  the  sheep  will 
nip  the  wheat  plant  down  close  to 
the  surface  and  would  get  every- 
thing above  the  stool  or  crown  of 
the  plant?  We  would  recommend 
the  close  grazing  of  the  industrious 
sheep  as  a  remedy.  This  has  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  wheat,  rather 
than  injurious,  when  carefully  man- 
aged, not  pastured  when  wet  or  the 
ground  soft  and  muddy.  Let  the 
wheat  get  a  little  start  in  the  spring, 
then  pasture  close.  The  sheep  will 
compact  the  soil  by  traveling  over 
the  field,  and  nip  close,  without  pull- 
ing out  the  wheat  plants. 

Express  Companies'  Plea 

The  big  express  companies  appeal 
for  relief,  alleging  that  the  govern- 
ment's parcel  post  reduces  their  bus- 
iness 2  5  per  cent,  and  that  if  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
schedules  are  enforced  their  rev- 
enues will  drop  $25,000,000. 

Several  facts  must  be  considered 
before  accepting  this  plea  at  its  face 
value.  These  express  companies, 
which  enjoyed  monopolistic  priv- 
ileges until  the  advent  of  the  parcel 
post,  did  business  on  an  absurd  un- 
dercapitalization and  declared  enor- 
mous dividends.  Their  original  com- 
bined investments,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly declared,  without  serious 
contradiction,  did  not  exceed  $1,000,- 
000,  their  stock  deriving  its  tremen- 
dous values  from  ever-increasing 
surpluses. 

So  when  the  express  companies 
complain  of  threatened  reduction  in 
earnings  they  are  reckoning  upon 
a  water-stocked,  monopoly-dividend 
basis.  If  they  had  heretofore  been 
earning  only  fair  profits  upon  fair 
capitalization,  then  they  would  have 
good  ground  for  protest,  but  as  it  is 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them  to 
show  that  they  are  entitled  to  more 
favorable  consideration  from  the 
commission. 


The  disastrous  flood  which  visited 
Ohio  completely  inundated  the  new 
poultry  plant  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity's College  of  Agriculture, 
Prof.  P.  S.  Jacoby,  head  of  the  de- 
partment, barely  escaping  with  his 
life.  Three  thousand  eggs  being 
hatched  were  swept  away  by  the 
waters  and  over  $500  worth  of  in- 
cubating machinery  destroyed. 


A  good,  heavy  draft  mare  that 
shows  promise  of  being  a  useful 
breeder  should  not  be  sold  off  the 
farm  for  city  teaming.  It  would  be 
more  profitable  to  breed  her  and 
sell  the  geldings  for  the  city  trade. 


Problem  for  the  Farmer 

The  growing  of  wheat  has  been 
regarded  by  farmers  generally  over 
the  agricultural  and  grain-growing 
sections  as  one  of  the  profitable 
features  of  farm  crop  operation. 
The  wheat  crop  has  not  been  looked 
upon  as  a  soil  robber,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  money  yielder  and  a  con- 
venience in  crop  rotation,  affording 
excellent  advantages  in  re-seeding 
the  land  to  hay  and  pasture  grasses. 
The  wheat  crop  has  been  a  kind  of 
cleanser  of  the  soil  of  noxious  weeds 
and  undesirable  volunteer  vegeta- 
tion, leaving  the  land  clean  and  free 
from  objectionable  growth. 

Now  comes  Dr.  J.  H.  Worst,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  says  that  the 
wheat  crop  is  a  soil  robber;  that  it 
is  robbing  future  generations  of  soil 
fertility;  that  it  is  mining  the  soil 
properties  at  a  rate  that  means  cer- 
tain impoverishment  to  the  land; 
that  every  time  there  is  a  crop  of 
wheat  grown  that  the  land  is  in  real- 
ity producing  the  crop  at  a  real  cash 
loss.  In  evidence  of  this  assertion, 
Dr.  Worst  gives  the  following  illus- 
tration: 

"One  acre  producing  twenty  bush- 
els of  wheat  mines  from  the  soil 
forty-four  pounds  of  potash,  worth 
5  cents  a  pound,  or  $2.20;  twenty 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  worth  4 
cents  a  pound,  or  80  cents,  and  for- 
ty-two pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  15 
cents  a  pound,  or  $6.30;  a  total  of 
$9.30  an  acre,  or  46%  cents  worth 
of  soil  fertility  for  every  bushel  of 
wheat  raised.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
labor  and  other  production  cost,  in- 
terest on  investment,  cost  of  market- 
ing, depreciation,  etc.,  amounts  to 
5  8  cents  per  bushel  for  all  wheat 
raised  in  the  United  States.  This 
brings  the  actual  cost  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  including  the  commercial 
value  of  the  constituents  removed 
from  the  soil,  up  to  $1.04%." 

The  information  disclosed  will 
not,  in  all  probability,  have  much 
influence  in  correcting  the  mining 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil, 
so  long  as  twenty-five  to  fifty  bush- 
els of  wheac  per  acre  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  not  directly  drawn 
upon  the  bank  account  of  the 
farmer.  The  farmer  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  a  liberal  borrower 
on  the  soil  resources  of  his  land 
and  take  his  chances  of  being  able 
to  pay  it  back  during  his  use  of  the 
land. 

The  best  farmers  of  the  country, 
east    and     west,     are  attempting, 
through  their  systems  of  cropping, 
cultivation  and  fertilizing,    to  not 
only  reinstate  the  land  farmed  to  its 
original  standard    of   soil  fertility, 
but  to  greatly  increase  its  crop  pro 
ducing  value.    How  well  this  is  be- 
ing done  can  be  determined  by  re- 
sults  in  wheat  growing,   where  in 
some  instances  there  has  been  land 
raised  in  wheat  yield  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  the  yield 
of  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  as  high  as 
sixty-eight  bushels  per  acre  in  1912. 
The  Missouri  valley  wheat  farmers 
will  not  be  discouraged  in  the  tax 
they  are  levying  on  the  soil  constitu- 
ents in  the  production  of  the  present 
big  yields,  but  will  try,  under  scien- 
tific methods,  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
game  and  be  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
account. 
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The  Stock  Dipping  Vat 

The  dipping  vat  has  become  a 
necessary  fixture  on  many  farms 
where  hogs  and  sheep  are  the  stock 
kept.  It  is  an  indispensable  feature, 
of  improvement  on  the  sheep  farm 
where  the  tick  has  a  start.  There 
is  practically  no  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  sheep  tick  except  by  dipping. 
Some  attempt  to  treat  the  infested 
sheep  by  feeding  sulphur,  others  by 
opening  the  wool  on  the  back  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  and  sprin- 
kling the  sulphur  on  the  skin.  The 
sheep  raiser  of  experience,  who  has 
ticks  to  worry  with  and  treat  sum- 
mer and  winter,  will  tell  you  that 
any  kind  of  application — sulphur, 
snuff,  etc.,  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
material,  likewise  administering  in 
feed  for  sheep  to  eat  the  remedy. 

The  dipping  of  the  animal  gets  di- 
rectly at  the  trouble.  Once  treated 
is  not  sufficient,  though  it  kills 
every  living  tick  on  the  sheep.  There 
are  always  eggsi  to  hatch  after  the 
dipping  is  over,  and  in  a  few  months 
your  sheep  are  stocked  up  again 
with  a  new  lot  of  ticks  and  the  work 
is  all  to  do  over  again.  The  sheep 
should  be  dipped  the  second  time 
and  possibly  a  third  dipping  would 
be  a  surer  remedy.  Most  any  of 
the  standard  dips  recommended  for 
ticks  will  do.  The  coal  gas  dips  are 
highly  spoken  of,  also  the  tobacco 
dips,  etc. 

The  best  time  to  commence  is  just 
as  soon  as  the  sheep  are  shorn.  It 
takes  less  dip;  less  waste  follows, 
and  a  much  surer  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  the  ticks.  The  ticks  com- 
mence changing  from  the  mother 
to  the  lamb  as  soon  as  the  ewe  is 
shorn,  and  as  soon  as  the  lamb 
shows  a  growth  of  wool.  Where 
flocks  are  badly  infested  this  trans- 
fer from  the  ewe  to  the  lamb  often 
ruins  a  lot  of  lambs.  They  are 
literally  covered  with  these  pests, 
that  feed  on  the  blood  of  the  lamb. 

As  to  the  hog,  there  are  other 
means  of  treating  the  hog  for  lice: 
but  there  is  nothing  more  effective 
than  the  dip,  and  if  the  tank  and 
fencing  of  pens  are  properly  ar- 
ranged, there  is  no  quicker  or  more 
satisfactory  way  of  treating  the 
hogs.  The  bath  improves  the  skin 
of  the  hog;  hogs  regularly  dipped 
seem  to  have  a  nicer  growth  of  hair 
and  a  better  general  appearance.  It 
is  not  necespary  because  your  hogs 
are  not  creeping  with  lice  that  you 
omit  the  dipping. 

The  hog  vat  and  its  cleansing  in- 
fluences, when  the  hogs  are  run 
through  it  once  a  month,  is  just  as 
important  ad  the  bath  tub  is  to  the 
hog  owner.  Since  the  hog  is  re- 
stricted to  one  bath  a  month  through 
the  mild  season,  spring,  summer 
and  autumn,  the  owner  should  be 
accorded  the  privilege,  from  once  a 
day  to  once  a  week  through  the 
year.  At  all  events,  the  sanitary  ef- 
fects are  noticeable  in  all  animal 
life,  and  the  farmer  who  provides 
for  this  and  observes  system  In  its 
practice  will  profit  by  his  pains. 


As  long  as  a  beef  animal  Is  only 
fed  enough  to  maintain  life  then; 
will  be  no  Increase  In  weight,  and 
no  profit.  Under  these  conditions 
a  scrub  is  just  as  good.  Hut  when 
properly  fed  and  cared  for  the  su- 
periority of  the  pure  bred  becomes 
at  once  apparent  In  quick  maturity 
and  flesh  production. 


Percentage  of  Negroes  in  Total  Population  by  States 
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This  map  puts  fairly  before  the  eye  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  fact  with  reference  to 
the  percentage  of  negroes  in  the  total  population  by  states.  It  is  evident,  from  this  map,  how  much 
of  the  United  States  may  fairly  be  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  black  belt.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  changes  occur  in  the  ten  years  that  come  between  the  last  census  and  the  next  one. 
This  map  will  be  worth  preserving  for  this  purpose. 


Cattle  Prices  Still  Upward 

Last  year  has  been  characterized 
with  all  kinds  of-  predictions  from 
cattle  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  entering  a  period  ot 
higher  prices  for  beef  cattle.  This 
soon  spread  to  a  belief  that  the 
grounds  were  so  broad  and  well- 
founded  for  this  prediction  that  it 
should  include  all  grades  and  classes 
of  cattle.  The  longer  the  time  given 
the  cattle  interests  of  the  country 
to  study  and  investigate  the  situa- 
tion of  cattle  supply,  the  firmer  the 
belief  in  a  nation-wide  cattle  short- 
age, and  the  more  active  the  specu- 
lative and  trading  interests  have  be- 
come in  cattle  ownership. 

The  southern  and  southwestern 
cattle  country — Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma  and  Arizona — the  district 
of  large  breeding  resources,  the  dis- 
trict that  formerly  has  been  the 
greatest  source  of  supply  for  the 
more  northern  grazing  and  feeding 
sections,  is  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  cattle  scarcity  of  the  country. 
The  most  astonishing  evidence  of 
shortage  has  developed  in  the  in- 
creased prices  demanded  in  this  di- 
vision of  the  cattle  country.  This 
is  most  pronounced  in  the  rapid  ad- 
vance in  the  breeding  cow  prices 
and  the  calves  and  yearlings  that 
have  not  yet  attained  to  former  cus- 
tom market  age.  Last  fall  extrava- 
gant prices  were  offered  and  paid 
for  calves  at  weaning  time  all  over 
the  southern  and  southwest  cattle- 
growing  dlltriCte;  this  winter  un- 
born calves  for  next  October  deliver) 
were  contracted  at  $25  per  head  for 
whole  herds,  and  recently  there  have 

been  600-ponnd  coming  yearlings, 

steers  and  heifers  bought  at  *  rents 
— $18  per  head — to  go  into  the  pas- 
ture and  later  to  the  feed  lot. 

This  estimation  of  future  values 
comes  from  the  practical  side  of  the 
business   <nd    of   entile  production. 


It  has  the  additional  merit  of  being 
the  matured,  deliberate  judgment  of 
experienced  cattle  handlers,  and  car- 
rying with  it  the  future  delivery  of 
the  unborn  produce  of  the  herd,  a 
feature  of  risk,  under  any  ordinary 
conditions  of  trade,  that  the  buyer 
would  not  indulge  in.  Cattle  prices 
and  beef  prices  are  up  to  stay  for 
many  years,  unless  some  unforeseen 
condition  influencing  beef  consump- 
tion develops  not  now  in  sight. 


Dog  Tax  Protects  Sheep_ 

Missouri  has  gone  on  record  in  de- 
fense of  its  sheep  industry  by  pass- 
ing a  dog  tax  law.  The  proceeds  ac- 
cruing from  its  enforcement  will  be 
held  to  reimburse  sheep  owners  for 
the  damage  sustained  by  dogs  killing 
or  injuring  sheep.  Where  the  dam- 
age can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
owner  of  the  dog  he  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss,  in  case  he  is 
worth  it,  otherwise  the  damage  is 
assessed  and  the  claim  on  proof  is 
paid  through  the  county  treasurer 
out  of  the  dog  fund  tax. 

This  kind  of  a  law  should  be  in 
operation  in  all  states,  as  the  dog 
nuisance  has  practically  driven  farm- 
ers out  of  the  sheep  business,  where 
the  flock  owner  has  no  relief,  and 
without  evidence  to  locate  the  dog 
owner,  he  must  suffer  the  Iosb. 

No  state  can  hope  to  become  a 
sheep  and  wool-growing  state  with- 
out first  providing  reasonable!  secur- 
ity from  the  dog  and  wolf  nuisance. 
The  risk  Is  too  great  and  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  house,  pin  up  or  cor 
ral  his  flock  each  night.  In  the  year, 
In  order  to  keep  his  property  secure 
from  trespassing  dogs  that  are  a 
curse  and  damage  lo  properlv 
owners. 


Governor  Dunne  of  Illinois  bear" 
the  distinction  of  being  tin-  father 
(»r  ii  family  t.o  large  Dial  It  Is  often 
mlHtakeii  for  n  imiihh  meeting. 


Agricultural  Education 

Valley  township,  Scioto  county, 
Ohio,  has  a  first-grade  high  school 
at  Lucasville.  Its  course  includes  a 
year  in  agriculture  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  A  manual  training  course 
is  provided  for  the  boys  and  domes- 
tic science  for  the  girls  Each  of 
these  has  a  well  equipped  laboratory. 

Recently  a  striking  instance  of 
just  how  agricultural  instruction  in 
our  schools  helps  out  on  the  farm 
occurred  in  this  school.  A  member 
of  the  board  of  education  started  to 
drill  wheat  last  fall;  he  sent  a  sam- 
ple of  his  seed  wheat  to  the  school. 
The  class  in  agriculture  examined  it 
with  glasses  and  picked  out  the 
shriveled  grains.  They  then  calcu- 
lated the  per  cent  of  bad  grain.  That 
night  the  owner  heard  the  result  of 
the  examination.  The  next  day  he 
increased  by  one-eighth  the  amount 
of  wheat  he  sowed.  Now,  in  April, 
one  can  go  to  the  field  and  tell  by 
the  difference  in  the  thickness  of 
stand  just  where  the  increased  sow- 
ing began. 

At  another  time  a  resident  of  the 
district  wanted  to  sell  some  of  his 
cows.    Hefore    determining  which 

ones,  he  sent  a  sample  of  milk  from 
each  one  to  be  tested.  The  school 
lias  a  Habcock  tester.  After  I  lie  per 
cent  of  butter-fat  In  each  sample  had 
beep  determined  the  owner  concluded 
which  cows  he  could  best  part  with. 


Over  5,000,n(io  farmers  receive 
the  weather  forecasts  dally  over  the 
rural  telephone,  (be  forecasts  being 
telegraphed  by  (he  weather  bureau 
(o  Hie  central  offices  and  thence  dis- 
tributed free  lo  all  patrons  of  the 
line,  most  companies  being  anxious 
to  furnish  (IiIh  service  as  an  Induce- 
ment to  new  subscribers.  If  n 
farmer  has  a  telephone  and  does  not 
receive  (he  dally  weather  forecasts, 
he  should  call  up  central  and  find 
out  why. 
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Buy  your  Tires  as 
you  would  a  Binder 

You  tires  are  as  important  an  investment  as  the 
purchase  of  a  binder,  a  tractor,  or  any  other 
big  piece  of  farm  machinery. 

One  tire  is  a  relatively  small  matter,  but  in 
the  aggregate,  year  after  year,  your  total  tire 
investment  rivals  in  size  the  investment  in  your 
best  piece  of  farm  machinery. 

You  would  not  think  of  buying  a  binder  or  a 
tractor  without  satisfying  yourself  on  these 
three  points — the  size  and  standing  of  the  com- 
pany making  it,  the  reputation  it  had  among 
farm  machinery  experts  and  your  friends  who 
had  used  it,  and  the  amount  of  extra  profit  you 
could  make  by  using  it. 

There  is  every  reason  why  you  should  apply 
these  same  tests  to  the  purchase  of  your  tires. 

Measured  according  to  either  or  all  of  these  tests 

UNITED  STATES  TIRES 

are  unquestionably 

America's  Predominant  Tires 

The  United  States  Tire  Company  is  the  largest 
tire-making  organization  in  existence.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  best  dealers  in  the  country  are  now 
handling  its  product,  which  is  clearly  indicative 
of  the  standard  it  has  among  men  who  know. 

The  best  men  and  the  best  methods  of  four  of  the  finest 
tire-making  plants  in  the  world  unite  in  making  this  one 
line  of  tires. 

These  co-operative  methods  of  tire  building  have  accom- 
plished the  largest  increase  in  tire  mileage  and  decrease 
in  tire  expense  ever  known  in  the  history  of  tire  making. 

Today  United  States  Tires  yield  an  average  mileage  from 
25  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  was  given  by  any  make  o£ 
tires  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
Tire  Company  two  years  ago. 

United  States  Tires  offers  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
tire  investment  that  any  motorist  can  possibly  make. 

UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


GETHWOOL 

twill  net  you  from  15c  to  20c  more  on 
ry  sheep  yon  shear  with  a  Stewart  No. 
achlne.   Don't  labor  with  hand  shears.  In  the 
old,  hard,  sweaty  way.    Don't  have  aching, 
swollen  wrists.  Don't  scar  and  disfigure  your 
sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil 
the  w  ol  with  second 
cuts.      ake  off  the  . 
fleece  smco'hlyyg 
and  quickly  in 
one  unbroken 


HIGH  SPEED 
EASY  ACTION 


blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  bIA&g 
Shearing  Machine 

»nd  get  a  length  and  quality  of  wool  that  will  bring  the 
highest  price.  The  Stewart  rune  so  easily  _i  child  can 
turn  the  handle  while  you  shear.     Extra  profits  soon 
pay  for  it.   It's  the  most  perfect  hand  operated  shearing 
machine  ever  devised.   Has  ball  bearings  In  PRICE 
every  part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs. 
Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the  latest 
Improved  Stewart  pattern,  Price  complete. 
Including  4  combs  and  4  cutters  of  the  cele- 
brated Stewart  pattern,  only  

Get  one  from  your  dealer,  or  send  us  62.00  aud  we 
will  ship  C.O.D.  for  the  balance.  Money  and  trans- 
portation charges  back  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  it. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY, 

112  La  Salle  Ave.     Chicago,  Illinois 

Write  for  FREE  catalogue  showing  most  complete 
lne  of  Sheep  Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines. 


$||52 


The  Best  for  Clipping 
Horses,  Mules  and  Cows 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

It's  a  valuable  outfit  that  should 
be  In  every  stable.  Those  who 
know  the  horse  best  have  agreed 
that  to  clip  him  at  the  proper 
time  Improves  him  In  every  way. 
He  looks  and  feels  better,  does 
more  work,  rests  better  and  gets 
more  good  from  his  feed. 

Insist  on  having  the  "Stewart." 
It's  the  easiest  to  turn,  does  the 
fastest  work,  stays  sharp  longer 
and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  clipping  machine  made. 
Get  one  from  your 
dealer,  price  only..., 
or  send  us  $2.00  and  v. 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  the 
balance.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


a j lie  maue. 

.$750 

the  I 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  puhlish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  just  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  6y  sending-  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection.  Always  mention  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Parmer  when  writing  advertisers. 


Fine  Wool  Sheep  in  America 

II— The  First  Importations 


THE  first  importation  of  Span- 
ish, or  merino,  sheep  into 
the  United  States  was  by 
Hon.  Seth  Adams,  then  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  later  of 
Zanesville,  O.  This  was  a  pair  of 
merino  sheep  delivered  at  Dorches- 
ter, near  Boston,  October,  1801.  Mr. 
Adams  was  in  France  at  this  time 
and  knew  of  the  merino  sheep  being 
smuggled  into  France  by  Napoleon's 
army  for  food  purposes  during  the 
Spanish  war  with  France,  and  de- 
termined to  have  at  least  a  pair, 


county,  Ohio,  and  for  a  time  were 
located  at  what  was  then  known  as 
Wakatonica,  later  known  as  Adams 
Mills,  and  now  Dresdon.  Mr.  Adams' 
address  was  known  as  Zanesville,  O. 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  Seth 
Adams  importation  never  grew  to 
prominence  among  the  sheep  breed- 
ers of  the  country  and  occupies  only 
the  position  of  a  circumstance  in 
the  early  history  of  the  merino  sheep 
of  America.  His  sheep,  or  the  de- 
scendants from  his  flock,  form  no 
important  feature  or  part  in  pure- 


Typical  Type  of  Merino  Ram  of  a   Century  Ago 


and,  securing  these,  he  had  them 
shipped  on  the  brig  Reward,  Captain 
Cooper  in  charge,  and  left  Dieppe, 
France,  in  August,  1801. 

Mr.  Adams  made  a  claim  later  for 
a  prize  of  $50  offered  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  society  for  the 
importation  of  the  first  pair  of 
merino  sheep  into  the  United  States, 
and  received  it.  He  also  stated  that 
these  were  imported  from  Spain  by 
Bonaparte.  There  was,  however,  no 
question  as  to  the  purity  of  blood, 
nor  as  to  their  origin. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, having  offered  a  pre- 
mium of  $50  for  the  importation  of 
a  pair  of  sheep  of  superior  breed- 
ing, Colonel  David  Humphreys,  who 
had  imported  a  flock  of  merinos  and 
sent  some  of  them  into  Massachu- 
setts, heard  of  the  offer  and  made 
application  for  the  society  premium 
of  $50.  The  award  was  plainly  due 
Seth  Adams,  but  upon  investigation 
of  the  quality  of  both  lots  of  sheep 
and  the  dates  of  arrival,  the  Humph- 
rey importation  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  Having  arrived  about  six 
months  later  than  the  Adams  pair, 
but  being  a  much  larger  number, 
they  were  recognized  liberally  as 
coming  under  the  object  of  the 
award.  The  records  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Society  show 
that  in  1802  a  letter  was  received 
from  Colonel  Humphreys,  then  min- 
ister to  the  court  of  Spain,  on  the 
merino  sheep,  extolling  their  su- 
perior wool  qualities  and  recom- 
mending the  propagation  of  these 
sheep  in  the  United  States. 

The  Seth  Adams  sheep  were  kept 
for  several  years  where  first  located 
and  then,  with  their  increase,  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  in  number, 
were  moved  overland  to  Muskingum 


bred  sheep  history  more  than  that 
of  their  in;  porta tion,  though  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  of  pure  merino  blood  as  pur- 
chased in  France  and  imported  to 
the  United  States.  Seth  Adams  died 
in  1852,  and  the  evidence  of  purity 
of  breeding  in  this  flock  was  prac- 
tically surrendered  at  this  time,  as 
there  was  no  one  left  who  could 
trace  the  pedigree  of  the  flock  in 
its  following  years.  , 

Colonel  David  Humphreys'  sheep 
history,  with  the  importation  of  the 
Spanish  merinos,  stands  as  one  of 
the  greatest  pillars  in  the  founda- 
tion structure  of  the  present-day 
American  merino  sheep.  Colonel 
Humphreys  commenced  his  flock  in 
1802  by  importing  from  Spain  sev 
enty  ewes  and  twenty  rams,  which 
he  placed  on  his  farm  at  Derby,  New 
Haven  county,  Conn. 

Colonel  Humphreys  had  been  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of 
Madrid  for  live  years  and  was  re- 
called by  President  Jefferson  in 
1802.  When  leaving  the  court  it 
was  the  custom  to  present  the  mem- 
ber with  a  number  of  bars  of  silver, 
which  was  offered  to  him.  This  he 
declined,  duly  acknowledging  the 
high  honor  conferred  upon  him,  it 
being  contrary  to  the  regulations  of 
the  United  States,  but  later  inti- 
mated that  he  would  cheerfully  ac- 
cept some  merino  sheep  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  country.  He  was  told 
that  this  was  against  the  laws  of 
Spain;  that  no  order  could  be  signed 
to  that  effect,  but  no  doubt  he  could 
obtain  some  himself  and  no  notice 
would  be  taken  of  it. 

Colonel  Humphreys  said:  "I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  person  of  the 
most  respectable  character  to  de- 
liver to    me    at    Lisbon  100  sheep, 
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Typical  Type  of  Merino  Ewe  of  a  Century  Ago 


mposed  of  seventy-five  ewes  and 
enty-five  rams,  pure  merinos, 
am  1  to  2  years  old.  They  were 
nducted,  with  proper  passports, 
ross  the  country  of  Portugal  by 
ree  Spanish  shepherds  and  es- 
rted  by  a  small  guard  of  Portu- 
se  soldiers.  On  the  10  th  day  of 
iril,  1802,  they  were  embarked  in 
e  Tagus  on  board  the  ship  Perse- 
rance,  and  after  a  voyage  of  fifty 
ys  twenty-one  rams  and  seventy 
es  were  landed  and  taken  to  my 
•m  in  Derby,  Conn.,  they  having 
bi.  transferred  at  New  York  on 
ard  a  sloop  destined  to  that  river, 
e  nine  which  died  were  killed  in 
lsequence  of  bruises  received  by 
i  violent  rolling  of  the  vessel  on 
>  banks  of  New  Foundland." 
This  was  practically  the  first  im- 
rtation  of  merino  sheep  of  any 
lsequence  into  the  United  States, 
i  the  ones  which  had  more  to  do 
the  establishing  of  pedigree  than 
others  combined,  since  the  sales 
m  the  flock  which  in  years  fol- 
ded were  mainly  made  to  men 
o  bought  in  view  of  purity  of 
od  and  with  the  intention  of 
intaining  a  pure-bred  industry, 
e  rams  of  this  importation  were 


sold  for  grading  up  common  flocks 
in  the  state;  the  ewes  soon  had  a 
surplus  of  increase  which  were  sold 
to  start  the  foundations  of  other 
pure-bred  flocks;  thus  the  importa- 
tion of  Colonel  Humphreys'  flock  in 
1802  soon  grew  into  thousands  of 
merinos  that  were  scattered  all  over 
the  New  England  and  eastern  states. 

It  was  Colonel  Humphreys'  suc- 
cess in  getting  a  flock  of  merinos 
that  stimulated  Consul  William 
.Tarvis  to  the  effort  which  at  a  later 
date,  1808  to  1811,  was  actively 
employed  in  the  buying  and  ship- 
ping from  Spain  such  choice  sheep 
as  he  could  get.  His  first  shipment 
consisted  of  twelve  sheep,  which  he 
instructed  his  agent  not  to  sell  for 
less  than  $130  per  head.  They  were 
sold  for  $15,000 — $1,250  per  head. 

Consul  Jarvis  is  credited  as  ship- 
ping more  sheep  to  the  United  States 
from  Spain  and  France  than  all 
other  persons  combined  who  were 
engaged  in  sheep  importation  prior 
to  1812.  He  shipped  1,400  Paulars, 
1,700  Aquirres,  200  Escurials,  13  0 
Negretes  and  2  00  Montarcos — in  all, 
3,630.  These  were  all  such  sheep  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  could  not 

(CONTINUED    ON'   PAGE  TWENTY-SEVEN) 


Small  Gas  Lngine  on  the  Farm 


rHE  time  will  soon  be  here 
when  the  small  gas  engine 
will  be  found  to  be  a  prac- 
tical necessity  on  every 
m.  There  is  no  need  of  a  man's 
Ing  by  hand  what  he  could  do 
ich  more  quickly  and  much  more 
lciently  with  the  aid  of  an  engine. 
One  of  the  most  important  and 
cessary  uses  of  the  engine  1b  in 
mplng  water.  Most  farmers  de- 
rid  upon  the  wind  for  power  in 
mplng.  But  the  wind  is  some- 
i«?8  treacherous  and  dangerous,  as 
laha  learned  a  few  days  ago,  and 
la  also  uncertain,  as  many  a 
•mer  knows  to  his  regret.  Those 
it.  have  used  the  sailboat  know 
it  when  the  wind  dies  down  the 
yagers  are  compelled  to  supplc- 
;nt  sails  with  oars,  to  raise  what, 
i  sailor  calls  "a  white  ash  breeze." 
my  a  farmer  In  the  height  of  the 
By  season,  In  the  heat  of  a  torrid 
n,  has  had  to  raise  "a  white  ash 
Beze"  to  operate  his  pump  at  a 
ie  when  the  water  w.ih  most 
eded,  and  the  wind  had  died  out 
d  refused  to  do  the  work.  These 
Is  in  the  wind  frequently  last,  a 


week,  and  the  farmer  that  passes 
through  a  week  of  such  experience 
with  a  large  number'  of  stock/  to 
water  will  naturally  have  his  atten- 
tion directed  toward  the  little  ma- 
chine that  will  do  his  pumping  for 
him,  whether  the  wind  chooses  to 
blow  or  not. 

Besides,  this  little  workman  will 
do  other  light  jobs,  such  as  turning 
the  separator  or  washing  machine,  or 
grindstone.  Turning  the  grindstone 
is  a  man's  work,  and  the  boys  gen- 
erally have  to  do  it.  The  boys  will 
be  glad  to  see  the  little  workman 
take  their  place.  It  will  shell  corn, 
it  will  run  the  fanning  mill,  another 
fob  that  the  boys  usually  have  to  do; 
it  will  run  the  feed  cutter,  It  will 
handle  a  horse  fork,  It  will  saw 
wood,  It.  will  do  any  number  of  Jobs 
that  have  to  he  done,  and  If  Is 
cheaper  to  operate  and  more  effi- 
cient than  brawn  and  muscle.  Here 
Is  a  chance  for  any  man,  by  the  ox- 
pendlture  of  a  little  money,  to  lot 
■reiBI  take  the  place  of  bniwn  and 
miiHcIf-  In  human  labor.  The  wise 
man  will  accept  the  opportunity 
offered. 


Fits  Any 
Pump  and 
Makes 
It  Hump! 


BIG 

REDUCTION! 


Get  the  New  Price  on 

fohnson  Farm  Pump  Engine! 


It  Will  Surprise  You 

We've  made  a  startling  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  celebrated  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Farm  Pump  Engine— a  price  that  puts  this 
amazing:  little  wonder-worker  within  the 
reach  o  f  every  progressive  cattle-raiser  and 
farmer. 

Now.  no  man  who  owns  five  head  of  stock 
or  more  need  rely  on  undependable  wind- 
mills. No  user  of  light  machinery  on  the 
farm  will  care  to  be  without  the  great  little 
Farm  Pump  Engine.  Our  great  volume  of 
business  now  makes  this  surprisingly  low 
price  possible.    Find  out  about  it  today  ! 

270  to  2450  Gallons 
Per  Hour 

Will  pump  the  deepest  wells.  Keeps  right 
on  the  job  when  windmills  fail.  Runs  sepa- 
rator, feed  grinder,  washing  machine,  churn, 
etc. 

Sprinkles  lawns,  washes  windows,  porch- 
es, buggies,  automobiles.  Great  value  for 
fire  protection. 


Fits  any  pump.  No  belts,  no  anchor 
posts,  no  arms,  no  special  platform  needed. 
Ready  to  run  when  you  get  it.  No  extras 
necessary,  everything  furnished  complete. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine 
saves  work  for  everybody  on  the  farm. 
Costs  a  mere  nothing  to  run.  Clip  the  cou- 
pon or  write  on  a  postal  today  for  full  de- 
tails and  New  Reduced  Price! 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

4  Thornton   Street,  MADISON,  W'S. 


"Reduced  Price"  Coupon 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO., 
4  Thornton  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Please  send  Farm  Pump  Engine  Book  and 
facts  about,  new  price. 


Name  . 


SAVE  THE  CORN  ROOTS 

With  my  surface  and  deep  cultivator  shov- 
els. They  scour  when  others  wont,  leave 
Kround  t-mooth.  Very  easy  for  boys  and 
horses  to  handle  and  run.  Your  money 
will  bo  returned  If  shovels  don't  please. 
Send  for  FREE  booklet. 
Chas.  Burmeister,  Sutherland,  Iowa. 


MAGIj 


JJRE! 


Best  bat  bdf  attracting1  all  kinds  of  fish  ev^r  discovered] 
It  sure  does^fet  'em!   Seems  as  though  they  just  can't  keen 
away^rom  it.   Will  keep  you  busy  hauling  iK  the  finnjj 
bfyfties.   Makes  fishing  a  REAL  pleasure.  \|se  Magi<3 
rFish  Lure  and  you'll  catch  a  big  string  every  timq 
while  the  other  fellows  go  home  empty-handtd  mar* 
veling  at  your  "luck."  Good  any  season.   Won\  spoilJ 
Not  unlawful  to  use.   Send  25c  for  box  containing  enough 
for  500  baits.    Monev  back  if  not  satisfied.  AValu-a£vf^ 
able  catalog  sent  FREE.   Write  for  it  today.  W  -;yt  VfTl  < 1 

,Lotz  Bros.,  121 N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
The  advertisers  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  are  deserving  of 
your  patronage.  Read  their  ads 
carefully  and  send  for  their  cata- 
logues, mentioning  this  magazine 
when  writing. 


Cr 


You  have  the  spoons;  now  get  the  forks! 


Herniation  size  tabic  fork.     Full  length  1%  Inchon. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been  giving  away  handsome 
Wm.  Knurrs  <fc  Son's  silver  teaspoons.  Forks  of  the  samp  pattern 
have  now  been  obtained.  Because  of  the  extra  expense  In  handling 
the  forks,  and  in  tatting  tbo  designs,  the  price  for  mailing  is  20 
Cents,  You  may  still  get  the  spoons,  each,  for  10  centH.  Complete 
your  set  of  Bpoons,  and  also  get  the  forks.    Start  now. 

Use  coupon  below. 

Tf  yon  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
routs  n ml  address. 


corroN. 

Plose  send  my  fork  to 


Name 


Address  

Knrlosod  find  20  rents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  parking. 


Address  Silverware  Department, 

Twentieth 

Century  Farmer 
o\i  mi  \ 
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Safety  at  Harvest  Time 

ALL  your  work  leads  up  to  the  harvest.  At 
that  point  you  plan  to  coin  the  season's  labor. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  harvest  ?   Are  your 
machines  all  in  good  working  order?    If  there  is  any  doubt, 
now  is  the  time  to  look  into  your  machine  shed  and  see. 

It  is  far  better  to  buy  a  new  machine  before  harvest  than 
after.  Get  your  new  machine  with  the  I  H  C  trade-mark  and 
with  one  of  these  time-tried  names  on  it — 

Champion  Deering 
McCormick  Milwaukee 
Osborne  Piano 


Any  one  of  these  will  save  delays  and  insure  a  speedy 
harvest  without  loss  of  grain. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  your  equipment.  If  it  takes  a 
new  machine,  order  now.  Nothing  is  gained  by  waiting  till 
the  last  minute  when  you  cannot  expect  the  service  you  can 
command  now. 

Remember  the  dealer  can  give  you  more  time  now.  The 
machine  you  buy  now  has  been  made  before  the  rush.  You 
are  safer  with  the  machine  at  home  properly  set  up  early 
than  hauling  it  home  after  the  grain  is  ready  to  cut. 

If  repairs  are  needed,  order  them  now.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  what  you  need,  he  will  be  able  to  secure  it  in  time 
so  that  you  can  put  it  on  at  your  leisure. 

Be  sure  you  get  I  H  C  repairs  and  not  imitations.  The 
I  H  C  repair  part  is  made  the  same  as  the  original  on  your 
machine  except  that  it  is  strengthened  if  found  necessary. 

Buy  your  twine  early,  then  you  will  be  safe  against  a 
possible  shortage.  Better  have  a  few  balls  extra  than  not 
enough.    You  can  always  use  it. 

Buy  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne, 
Piano,  or  International  —  Sisal,  Standard,  Manila,  or  Pure 
Manila  twine  —  and  know  that  it  will  work  satisfactorily  in 
your  binder. 

The  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in  binder  twine  as  in 
machines. 

Captain  Anson  used  to  say,  "  It  is  good  playing  at  critical 
moments  that  wins  ball  games."  The  harvest  is  the  critical 
moment  of  the  year  for  you.  Play  safe  on  all  points  by 
equipping  your  farm  with  I  H  C  harvesting  and  haying 
machines  and  binder  twine.  Catalogues  and  full  informa- 
tion are  yours  for  the  asking. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago 


USA 


What  Do  You  Consider  a  Good  Investment? 

Eight  per  cent  would  be  called  good  returns.  Do  you  realize  that  owning 
your  own  scale  and  doing  your  own  weighing  will  easily  make  100%  returns?  Not  in  rare 
cases  but  frequently  farmers  who  own 

Fairbanks  Scales 

find  the  scales  pay  for  themselves  in  a  single  season. 
They  will  yield  just  as  good  returns  for  you  if  you 
sell  much  produce  or  stock. 

Until  you  have  your  own  scale  you  must  always  ■ 
wonder  if  you  got  full  weight  for  what  you  sold  or  j 
paid  too  much  for  what  you  bought;  whether  your 
stock  is  gaining  properly,  etc. 

BuyingFairbanks  Scales  is  in  the  highest 
sense  an  investment  because  you  only  buy 
once.     Scales  installed  over  60  years  are5 
still  in  service  and  weighing  correctly. 

Scales  for  all  farm  purposes  are  described  in  Catalog  No.SF  821        Write  for  a  copy. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.   Chicago   Omaha   Kansas  City 

Oil  and    Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 


When  writing  to  the  advertisers  on  this  page 
be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


5tock  at  Nebraska  State  Farm 


Animals  that  Are  Being  Bred  for  Results 


VERY  Nebraska  farmer,  live 
stock  grower,  breeder, 
dealer,  handler  or  person 
in  any  way  interested  in 
the  live  stock  business  or  industry 
should  arrange  to  at  some  time  make 
a  visit  to  the  State  farm  at  Lincoln. 

You  will  see  animals  there  that 
for  breeding,  type  and  quality  will 
start  you  to  thinking.  These  ani- 
mals, while  well  fleshed  and  robust, 
are  not  overfed  or  strongly  fed — 
kept  in  just  such  breeding  condition 
as  you  would  approve  of.  They  are 
given  the  privilege  of  shed  and  open 
feed  yard,  where  they  get  their 
rough  feed  from  hay  bunks  or  cribs. 
They  are  not  stall-fed  and  pampered, 
but  comfortably  provided  for. 

The  Nebraska  state  farm  experi- 
ment station  is  getting  down  to  bus- 
iness in  the  matter  of  breeding  good 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
There  has  been  a  revolution  there  in 
the  last  few  years  in  the  matter  of 
breeding  animals.  One  will  now 
see  some  very  fine  specimens  of  all 
breeds  of  cattle — Shorthorns,  Here- 
fords,  Angus,  Galloways,  Holsteins, 
Guernseys,  Ayrshires  and  Jerseys — 
and  these  represent  breeding  stock 
that  is  being  bred  for  results.  The 
cows,  the  heifers  and  the  calves  are 
there  to  show  what  the  old  cow  is 
capable  of  transmitting  to  her  pro- 
geny. This  is  a  good  live  stock  show 
of  itself.  Several  breeds  of  horses, 
sheep  and  swine,  besides  the  cattle, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  farm,  and 
they  are  not  of  the  common  order, 
but  selected  to  be  the  best  for  rep- 
resentative breeding  purposes  that 
could  be  had. 

Serve  Two  Important  Uses 
These  animals  serve  two  very  im- 
portant uses — first,  as  breeding 
types  for  class  study,  and  second,  for 
breeding  purposes  to  demonstrate  in 
actual  performance  that  type  and 
ancestral  qualities  mean  something, 
from  hereditary  influences.  The  ag- 
ricultural college  and  experiment 
station  that  is  handicapped  by  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  breeding  animal 
might  just  as  well  cut  this  feature  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department 
entirely  out  of  the  course.  Wrong 
impressions  formed  of  breeding  re- 
quirements are  dangerous  and  dam- 
aging to  the  student;  therefore, 
"the  best  or  none"  should  be  the 
motto  of  the  agricultural  college. 
The  Nebraska  college  is  pretty  well 
supplied  at  the  present  time  in  the 
various  departments  with  breeding 
animals.  In  the  beef  breeds  of  cat- 
tle there  are  fifty  head  of  all  ages — 
Shorthorns,  Angus,  Herefords  and 
Galloways. 

Three  Breeds  of  Swine 
The  swine  department  is  rep- 
resented by  three  breeds — Jersey 
Red,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire — 
twenty  breeding  sows  of  all  kinds. 
These  are  brood  sows  of  considera- 
ble merit  and  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  carefully  handled  to 
produce  the  best  results  as  breeders. 
The  swine  department  is  well  pro- 
vided with  a  large  hog  house,  mod- 
ernly  equipped  and  substantially 
built  in  view  of  giving  the  best  ad- 
vantages for  handling  sows  through 
the  farrowing  season.    There  are 


large,  roomy  yards,  or  lots,  provided 
with  the  movable  individual  farrow- 
ing house.  It  is  under  contempla- 
tion to  introduce  a  herd  of  Hamp- 
shire swine  this  spring. 

The  sheep  department  is  fitted  up 
with  good,  comfortable  barns  and  a 
very  good  class  of  sheep  have  been 
provided  for  instruction  in  breeding 
and  feeding.  The  breeding  flock 
consist  of  sixty  to  seventy  head — 
Shropshire,    Hampshire,  Cotswolds 


PROF.  R.  K.  BLISS, 
Head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment of  the  University 
of  Nebraska 

and  western  grades.  A  very  encour- 
aging feature  in  all  this  breeding 
section,  in  all  clases  of  stock,  is  the 
condition  and  quality  of  everything 
kept.  This  speaks  well  for  the  man- 
agement of  this  department  of  the 
farm,  and  especially  to  the  one  in 
personal  charge  and  oversight  of  the 
feeding  and  care. 

Cattle  Feeding'  Experiments 
The  cattle  feeding  and  experiment 
section  is  always  a  feature  of  activ- 
ity with  the  agricultural  college, 
whether  it  accomplishes  much  or 
little.  There  are  forty-seven  head 
of  past  2-year-old  steers  now  on  feed 
at  the  Nebraska  experiment  station. 
These  steers  were  grown  near  Wood 
Lake,  Cherry  county,  Nebraska,  and 
purchased  in  the  South  Omaha  yards 
November  1,  1912;  they  were 
brought  to  the  farm  and  put  upon  a 
ration  of  alfalfa  hay,  a  little  silage, 
and  corn.  The  corn  part  of  the  ra- 
tion was  gradually  increased  until 
December  15,  when  the  cattle  were 
divided  into  six  lots  of  eight  each 
and  put  upon  the  experimental  ra- 
tions. 

The  object  in  keeping  the  cattle 
off  of  the  experimental  rations  for 
such  a  long  period  was  to  get  them 
accustomed  to  the  location,  to  the 
stanchions  where  they  are  fed,  and 
thus  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible 
factors  other  than  feed  that  might 
tend  to  change  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment.   It  might  also    be  said 
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Horse-Training 
and  Colt-Breaking 

Successfully  Taught  by  Mall.  Book  Free! 


that  during  the  month  and  a  halt! 
previous  to  putting  the  cattle  on  ex- 
perimental rations  that  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  College  of  Agricul- 
ture students  put  In  about  three 
weeks  of  good,  hard  work  in  judging 
these  steers. 

Prof.  Bliss  said:  "We  found  this 
work  very  helpful  to  the  boys,  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  of  just  as  much 
value  to  them  to  know  something 
concerning  the  stock  cattle  as  it  is  to 


must  be  supplemented  by  protein." 

In  addition  to  the  ration  experi- 
ments, the  cattle  have  been  meas- 
ured once  around  the  heart,  once 
around  the  middle  and  around  the 
flank;  also  the  height  and  width  of 
chest.  The  object  in  this  is  to  find 
what  type  has  to  do  with  rate  of 
gain. 

No  Figures  at  Present 
There  are  not  given  any  definite 
figures  here  concerning  the  actual 


Steers  Vsed  for  Student  Judging  at  Nebraska  University 


silage  and  alfalfa 
silage  (medium) 


know  something  concerning  the  show 
cattle." 

On  February  15  the  cattle  were 
put  on  the  following  rations: 

Lot  1 — Corn,  cold-pressed  cotton- 
seed cake  and  prairie  hay. 

Lot  2 — Corn,  cold-pressed  cotton- 
seed cake  and  corn  silage. 

Lot  3 — Corn,  corn  silage  and 
prairie  hay. 

Lot   4 — Corn 
(heavy) . 

Lot  5 — Corn, 
and  alfalfa  hay. 

Lot  6 — Corn  and  alfalfa. 

In  adition  to  this,  each  steer  is 
fed  one  pound  of  straw  daily.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  counteract  any 
tendency  toward  scouring. 

Each  Steer  Weighed 

Each  individual  steer  was  weighed 
three  days  in  succession  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  test,  and  the  average 
of  the  three  days  taken  as  the 
weight  of  the  steer.  The  steers  were 
reweighed  in  four  weeks  and  again 
in  another  four  weeks.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  test  the  steers 
weighed  about  940  pounds.  While 
It  is  too  early  to  draw  any  definite 
conclusions  concerning  the  relative 
efficiehcy  of  the  rations  fed,  Prof. 
Blisn  feels  that  he  can  say  without, 
question  that  the  one  ration  made  up 
of  corn,  corn  silage  and  prairie  hay 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  those  rations 
which  contain  protein.  The  rations 
which  contain  protein  have  made  on 
the  average  from  140  to  160  pounds 
of  gain  per  steer  in  fifty-six  days, 
while  the  ration  that  does  not  con- 
tain protein  has  only  made  a  gain  of 
about  110  pounds. 

"Our  object,"  remarked  Prof. 
Bliss,  "in  putting  the  ration  of  corn, 
corn  silage  and  prairie  hay  in  this 
test  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  think  that  the  feeding 
of  silage  removes  the  necessity  of 
feeding  alfalfa  or  clover,  or  the  pur- 
chased protein  by-products,  t'p  to 
date  this  test  shows  very  clearly  that 
while  silage  Is  an  excellent  feed,  It 


gains  made  by  the  different  steers 
upon  the  different  feeds,  because 
there  would  be  danger  of  misinform- 
ing the  public  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  these  rations  if  such  information 
were  sent  out  at  the  present  time. 
For  example,  a  heavy  silage  ration 
usually  does  best  at  the  early  part 
of  the  experiment,  whereas  a  light 
silage  ration  is  likely  to  do  better 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  Hence, 
you  see  the  liability  of  misinforming 
the  people  if  definite  figures  are 
given  out  at  this  date. 

The  object  here  with  the  breeding 
herds  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  is  to 
keep  them  in  just  as  economical  a 
way  as  possible  and  still  have  them 
in  good  shape  for  the  student  judg- 
ing classes.  The  expense  for  feed 
for  this  stock  is  very  little,  if  any, 
in  excess  of  what  it  is  on  the  average 
farm.  For  the  most  part,  during  the 
last  winter  the  breeding  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  have  received  corn,  al- 
falfa and  silage  for  feed,  except  the 
hogs,  of  course,  have  not  been  fed 
silage. 


South     Dakota    Alfalfa  Reminders 
Alfalfa  needs  a  firm  seed  bed. 
Foxtail  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 

alfalfa. 

Southern  irrigated  alfalfa  seed  is 
not  the  best. 

Alfalfa  can  be  inoculated  if  the 
soil  be  sterile. 

Alfalfa  should  not  be  pastured 
until  well  established. 

Northern-grown  alfalfa  seed  only 
should  be  used. 

Alfalfa  seed  Bhould  not  be  shipped 
in  from  the  south. 

Alfalfa  will  not  stand  heavy  pas- 
turing the  first  Beason. 

Alfalfa  should  be  planted  when 
conditions  are  favorable. 

Alfalfa  does  not  do  well  when 
planted  with  a  nurse  crop. 

Alfalfa  should  go  Into  the  first 
winter  with  a  good  covering. 

Ten  acres  of  alfalfa  on  every 
farm  In  South  Dakota  would  mean 
770,000  acres. 


PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
World's  Master  Horseman 


Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  King  of  Horse- 
Tamers  and  Trainers,  Will  Send 
Horse-Trainers'  Prospectus  FREE 

If  you  love  horses  and  are  ambitious  to  make  more 
money,  you  will  be  intensely  interested  in  the  remark- 
able Horse-Trainers'  Prospectus,  which  tells  all  about 
it.  After  a  wonderful  career  as  a  professional  horse- 
trainer,  which  brought  him  fame  and  fortune,  Prof. 
Jesse  Beery,  acknowledged  to  be  the  World's  Master 
Horseman,  is  devoting  his  time  to  teaching  his  noble 
profession  to  a  few  carefully  chosen  pupils,  entirely 
by  correspondence. 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year 

at  Home  or  Traveling 

Hundreds  of  Beery's  graduates  are  making'  all  kinds  o 
money  training  horses,  breaking  colts,  teaching  horses  to 
drive  without  bridle  or  lines.  Owners  gladly  pay  $15  to  $25 
a  head  to  have  their  horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  bad 
habits,  or  to  have  green  colts  properly  broken.  A  good 
trainer  can  always  keep  his  stable  full  of  horses. 

Is  Your  Horse  Vicious,  Tricky,  Balky? 

You  can  cure  any  horse  of  bad  habits  and  actually  double  its  value  by  this  wonderful  system. 
Everywhere  are  unruly,  tricky,  balky,  dangerous  horses— "not  worth  the  powder  to  blow  them 
up."   These  horses,  by  the  Beery  Methods,  can  quickly  be  made  safe,  useful,  valuable. 

Ignorance  of  the  simple  principles  discovered  by  Prof.  Beery  has  cost  the  lives  of  thousands. 
He  tells  his  pupils  the  priceless  secrets  of  conquering  the  most  vicious  "man-killers"  — enables 
them  to  actually  duplicate  his  most  marvelous  feats. 

The  Beery  System  Making  Money  for  Thousands 

Prof.  Beerv's  graduates  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  making  money  training  horses,  breaking 
colts,  giving  exhibitions,  buying  up  cast-off  "tricksters"  and  "man-killers,"  taming  and  training 
them  and  re-selling  at  high  prices.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  Kmmett  White,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
now  a  prosperous  professional  Horse-Trainer.  Mr.  White  says:  "I  wouldn't  take  $500  for  what 
you  have  taught  me.  You  may  judge  of  my  success  when  I  tell  you  that  1  have  been  able  to  buy 
a  home  and  an  automobile  solely  through  earnings  from  training  horses  as  taught  by  your  ex- 
cellent methods."  A.  L.  Dickinson.  Friendship.  N.  Y.,  writes:  "1  am  working  a  pair  of  horses 
that  cleaned  out  several  men.  I  got  them  tor  $110,  gave  them  a  few  lessons  and  have  been 
offered  $400  for  tlie  pair." 

I  Q  THE  COUPON  s'ffn  an<1  mail  at  once  for  the  Free  Book,  written  by 
I  '  WuKt  %*Wu  wB^y  a  man  who  won  fame  and  fortune,  thrilling  vast 

1^^^"™  audiences  everywhere,  by  marvelous  skill  in  training  horses  and  man-killing 
stallions.   Send  the  coupon  today.  Tell  him  about  your  horse.  (44) 

Cut  Out,  Sign  and  Mail  NOW! 

"Horse-Trainers' 
Prospectus"—  FREE! 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY,  Box  76   Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

Please  send  the  book  free,  postpaid. 

Name 


Postoffice 


R.  F.  D. 


Stale 


TRAOEVO, 


Your 
Shoe  Guarantee 


No.  5912 

$4.00 


Our  trade  mark  is 
your  guarantee  of 
a  work  shoe  of 
strcnRth,  pliability, 
of  solid,  manure- 
proof  leather — a 
shoe  built  right  from 
top  to  bottom  —  a 
shoe  that  you  can  wear  every  day  and  be  sure  of  real  foot  comfort 
and  lasting  satisfaction. 

BOOKLET  OF  125  STYLES- -FREE 

Send  for  this  booklet  describing  and  pi<  tuririK  "WorlJ'i  Work"  Shori  la 
the  many  different  styles.  Ask  your  dealer  for  this  famous  farm 
shoe.  If  he  does  not  carry  "WorM'«  Work"  Shori.  "nr  CrM  booldta 
tells  how  to  get  them.  Send  two  2c  stumps  and  wc  will  also  send 
you  a  Handy  Pocket  Sharpening  Stone — mention  your  dealer's  namo. 

C.  GOTZIAN  &  COMPANY,     Dept.  F,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


GET  TWO  NEIGHBORS  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The   Twentieth   Century  Farmer 

Renew  your  own  subscription  for  one  yonr,  and  we 
Wif\  MDd  ALL  THREE  FOR  $3.00.  You  OAS  thui 
got  your  own  subscription  free;  or,  in  this  club  plan, 
pet  each  at  $1  n  yonr,  instead  of  the  regular  price 
of  $l..r>0  per  year. 
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KRESODIPN?! 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  ha*  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


Railway  Building  Still  Progressing  in  Mexico 


Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


I Made  of  1  5-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
m^wm^.  and  wear  proof.  Strongest,  best 
^^^^^KrJB  |^^^_  look  ng  and  longest  wearing 
i^HiriTa^^L:.!!*:   in  the  world. 


*  You 
Can  Get  One  Sold  on  30 

ft"  '  ":.  •  ,^1  Days  Trial. 
I  j  I  Guaranteed  by 

JPIBIlffiyUl  $lO,OOO.Bond. 


You  take  no  chances. 
'  We  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
you  try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 
other  at  any  price.  If  they  are 
t  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

|  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman  s  profit.    That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 

Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Offer. 
Our  proposition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce. 
Standard  Mfg. Co.  303  Main  St., Cedar  Falls, la. 


*35to*75  WEEKLY  IN  A 

BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


We  need  a  man — Parmer's  son  preferred — to 
handle  household  necessities  always  in  use,  terri- 
tory is  free — work  profitable,  steady  and  healthful. 

No  Experience  Necessary 

WE  TEACH YOU 

If  you  are  ambitious  for  a  business  all  your  own,  write 
for  our  plan — we  will  explain  everything  in  detail, 
many  are  making  big  money  every  week  under  our 
direction  and  plans  of  Modern  Merchandising.  You 
can  do  the  same — this  is  your  opportunity — take  ad- 
vantage of  it — write  today. 


FREE 


KOCHV.T.CO 


Shin 
UghiningRbds 


Are  best  by  test.   Recommended  by  en- 
gineers and  experts.   Used  exclusively  by  [ 
many  larre  property  owners.  Only  rod  made  I 
and  sold  under  a  svs.ooo  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALKK 
For  Shinn  Rods.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 
W.C.  mm,     107  IBtfl  St.,   LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

"T-y^EXICO  CITY — Railway  travel 
IVl  I  in  Mexico  just  now  is 
mighty  uncertain,  although 
the  railway  officials  say 
they  expect  things  to  quiet  down 
from  now  on,  and  the  travel  and 
business  conditions  to  show  a  steady 
improvement.  For  the  last  few 
months  things  have  been  decidedly 
bad  on  the  reads  from  here  to  the 
north.  The  Mexican  Central  to  El 
Paso  was  out  of  commission  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  the  Laredo  road  has 
had  many  hold-ups  and  bridge  burn- 
ings. Conditions  upon  it  were  es- 
pecially bad  shortly  after  Maderc 
was  killed,  and  some  of  the  regions 
through  which  it  passes  had  many 
rebels  and  brigands. 

As  I  cume  here  over  that  route, 
some  months  before  the  battle  at 
Mexico  City,  the  passengers  on  my 
train  discussed  the  possibilities  of  a 
tunnel  being  blown  up,  and  since 
then  some  of  the  bridges  have  been 
burned  and  rebuilt.  Hold-ups  by 
bandits  and  rebels  frequently  occur 
between  here  and  Vera  Cruz,  and,  in 
fact,  there  are  but  few  regions  where 
travel  is  positively  safe.  If  there  are 
soldiers  on  your  train,  there  is  liable 
to  be  shooting  by  anti-administration 
brigands,  and  your  life  is  in  danger. 
If  there  are  no  soldiers,  the  train 
may  be  held  up  and  robbed  by  the 
rebels  or  bandits,  and  the  passen- 
gers, without  regard  to  nationality, 
be  forced  to  hand  over  their  money, 
watches  and  jewelry  at  the  point  of 
the  revolver.  In  some  such  cases 
the  passengers  are  searched  to  see  if 
they  are  giving  up  all  that  they  have, 
and  in  others  foreigners  are  freed 
after  their  pocketbooks  and  money 
rolls  have  been  handed  over.  For 
this  reason  I  am  hiding  my  money. 
I  always  carry  a  number  of  good  yel- 
low bills  as  a  reserve  fund  for  acci- 
dents, and  these  I  now  keep  in  my 
socks  while  traveling  by  train.  I 
would  say,  however,  that  in  several 
hundred  thousand  miles  of  travel  all 
over  the  world,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  done  so. 

Mexico's  New  Railroads 
Such  conditions  have  practically 
paralyzed  travel  throughout  a  great 
part  of  this  country.  This  is  so,  al- 
though much  of  Mexico,  geograph- 
ically speaking,    is   quiet,    and  the 


Siamese  Twin  Engine  Used  on  Oldest  Mexican  Railroad 


freight  and  passenger  business  is 
being  carried  on  almost  as  regularly 
as  in  times  of  peace.  The  most  of 
the  foreigners  have  sent  their  fami- 
lies out  of  Mexico,  but  many  of  them 
are  going  about  from  city  to  city, 
and  there  are  still  some  thousands 
at  the  capital. 

As  to  the  railway  officials,  they 
claim  that  conditions  are  not  half  so 
bad  as  they  have  been  painted;  they 
are  planning  new  construction  work, 
and  as  soon  as  quiet  is  restored  a 
number  of  new  lines  will  be  built. 
The  National  Railways  have  just 
completed  a  final  survey  of  a  line 
from  Tampico  to  Matamoras,  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  and  they  have  built  some- 
thing like  800  miles  on  several 
branches  of  their  system  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  The  Southern 
Pacific  company  has  added  consid- 
erably to  its  mileage  on  the  west 
coast  during  1912,  and  the  Mexico 
Northwestern  railway  has  completed 
its  line  from  El  Paso  to  Chihuahua. 
By  Rail  to  Yucatan 
In  addition  to  this,  concessions 
have  been  asked  for  a  number  of 
lines.  Two  railway  companies  have 
1  been  formed  to  build  roads  south  of 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  one  of 
these  is  to  go  from  Santa  Lucretia, 
on  the  Tehuantepec"  National  rail- 
way, to  the  town  of  Campeche, 
through  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz,  Ta- 
basco and  Campeche,  and  it  will 
there  connect  with  the  United  Rail- 
ways of  Yucatan.  This  road  is 
financed  by  different  capitalists;  it 


Some  of  the  Railroad's  Competitors 


is  now  being  surveyed  and  construc- 
tion will  soon  commence.  This  will 
form  a  main  line  between  the  rest  of 
the  republic  and  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  and  will  enable  one  to  go 
from  the  United  States  to  that  coun- 
try by  rail.  It  will  open  up  some  of 
the  richest  tropical  country  of  the 
world. 

Another  important  line,  financed 
by  the  British,  but  to  be  built  by- 
Americans,  has  been  projected  from 
Acapulca,  on  the  west  coast,  through 
the  state  of  Guerrero  to  Balsas,  on 
the  Balsas  river,  where  conection 
will  be  made  with  the  National  rail- 
ways. It  will  open  up  a  semi-trop- 
ical region  and  also  large  timber  and 
mineral  reserves. 

In  adidtion  to  this  new  construc- 
tion, the  old  roads  are  being  im- 
proved.   Notwithstanding  the  revo- 


Everybody 
From  Kid 
To  Grandad 

Likes 


Post 


Toasties 

Thin,  crisp  bits  of  white 
Indian  Corn,  cooked  to 
perfection  and  toasted  to  a 
delicate  brown  without  the 
touch  of  human  hands. 

You  get  them  in  the 
sealed  package 

Ready  to  Eat 

A  dish  of  Post  Toasties 
for  breakfast  and  lunch, 
with  thick  cream  or  rich 
fruit  juice,  is  a  dish  that 
epicures  might  chortle 
over. 

Nourishing',  economical, 
delicious,  "more-ish." 
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lutlon,  the  National  railways  have 
been  relaying  much  of  their  main 
line  with  eighty-five-pound  steel 
rails,  and  they  have  improved  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  track  on  that  line 
with  rock  ballast.  They  have  added 
to  the  rolling  stock  by  the  addition 
of  many  oil-burning  locomotives  and 
of  new  passenger  and  freight  cars. 
The  Mexican  railway  has  during  the 
same  time  relaid  its  main  track  with 
heavier  steel  and  has  turned  its  en- 
sines  from  coal-burning  to  oil-burn- 
ing, while  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
been  improving  its  roadways.  This 
work  has,  of  course,  been  outside  the 
region  of  active  rebellion. 

Mexico's  Railway  System 

Few  people  appreciate  how  rapidly 
Mexico  has  been  moving  during  re- 
<ent  years  along  railway  lines.  In 
comparison  with  the  character  and 
number  of  its  population,  it  has  been 
building  such  lines  faster  than  al- 
most any  other  country;  it  has  now 
more  than  twice  as  many  miles  of 
railroad  as  either  Spain  or  Italy,  it 
has  2,000  miles  more  than  Austria 
and  an  equal  amount  in  advance  of 
the  Argentine  Republic;  it  is  far 
ahead  of  Brazil,  and  there  is  not  a 
Spanish-American  country  on  this 
hemisphere  which  approaches  it  in 
railway  construction. 

The  lines  now  built  are  more  than 
16,000  miles  and  their  cost  has  been 
over  $500,000,000  in  gold.  Of  these 
roads  70  per  cent  were  constructed 
under  American  auspices,  15  per 
cent  by  the  English  and  other  for- 
eigners and  15  per  cent  by  the  Mex- 
icans. 

The  general  idea  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment owns  or  controls  all  the 
roads;  this  is  not  so.  The  Mexican 
railways  are  now  operated  by  forty 
independent  corporations.  The  gov- 
ernment has  the  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  only,  which  have  altogether 
about  8,000  miles,  and  it  operates 
some  other  railways,  such  as  the 
Inter-Oceanic,  under  long-time 
leases.  The  government  is  improv- 
ing these  lines,  and  it  is  now  build- 
ing eight  branch  lines  which  aggre- 
gate over  1,116  miles.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  a  road  from 
Tampico  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  short 
line  connecting  with  Mexico  City. 

The  government  roads  are  known 
as  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico; 
they  consist  chiefly  of  three  main 
lines,  which  were  merged  into  the 
one  system  in  1909.  These  lines  are 
the  old  National  railway,  the  old 
Mexican  Central  railway  and  the  old 
Mexican  International  railway.  In 
adition  to  this,  they  include  the  Vera 
Cruz  and  Isthmus  railways  and  the 
Pan-American  railway,  which  has 
been  built  to  the  Guatemala  border. 
These  lines  belong  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  sense  that  it  owns  the 
majority  of  the  stock.  The  bonds 
are  held  abroad,  as  is  also  a  little 
more  than  49  per  cent  of  the  stock. 
The  bondholders  are  operating  the 
property  and  the  chief  officials  are 
Americans.  The  net  capitalization 
of  the  road,  including  bonds  and 
stock  outstanding,  is  about  $135,000 
per  mile,  upon  which  it  had  in  1911 
a  net  income  of  3  per  cent.  Pre- 
ferred stock)  pays  a  4  per  cent  divi- 
dend. 

Southern  Pariftr?  Railway  in  Mexico 
Outside  of  the  National  railways, 
the  most  Important  system  In  the  re- 
public is  that  of  the  Southern  Pacific 


company  of  Mexico;  this  was  pro- 
jected by  Harriman  as  a  connection 
with  our  Southern  Pacific,  and  in- 
cludes a  number  of  lines  along  the 
west  coast.  It  has  now  almost  a 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  and  has 
concessions  which  entail  the  building 
of  about  500  miles  more.  This  road 
has  been  seriously  injured  during  the 
revolution,  but  many  of  the  bridges 
destroyed  have  been  replaced,  and 
improvements  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  and  the  road  completed. 
The  Southern  Pacific  lines  connect 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  country 
with  the  port  of  Guaymas,  and  they 
are  now  in  operation  as  far  south  as 
Tepic.  They  will  be  extended  to 
Guadalajara  in  connection  with  a 
short  strip  of  the  National  railways, 
as  soon  as  conditions  are  settled. 


The  first  railway  in  Mexico  was  a 
line  two  and  one-half  miles  long, 
which  ran  from  Mexico  City  to  the 
Shrine  of  Guadalupe;  this  was  built 
in  1854,  and  three  years  later  the 
concession  was  granted  for  the  old 
Mexican  railroad,  which  ran  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City;  this  was 
built  by  English  capital  under  a  good 
concession,  and  it  was  completed  in 
1873,  having  at  that  time  received 
something  like  $12,000,000  in  subsi- 
dies. The  road  is  about  300  miles 
long,  including  its  branches,  and  it 
cost  over  $30,000,000,  or  about 
$100,000  a  mile.  When  it  was  be- 
gun the  Indians  objected  to  its  con- 
struction, and  in  order  to  pacify 
them  the  work  was  begun  at  both 
ends  and  carried  on  to  the  meeting 
point,  half  way  between  the  coast 


and  the  capital.  As  all  the  materi- 
als came  from  England,  this  entailed 
an  enormous  expense,  it  costing  as 
much  as  $5  to  bring  a  steel  rail  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  by  wagon. 

The  road  from  Vera  Cruz  was  cap- 
italized at  $46,000,000,  and  it  has 
always  paid  a  good  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment. For  a  long  time  it  had  a 
monopoly,  and  at  the  start  its  freight 
rates  for  this  haul  of  less  than  300 
miles  were  10  cents  a  mile.  The 
road  is  a  marvel  of  engineering  and 
it  has  some  of  the  steepest  grades 
upon  record.  It  runs  from  the  low- 
lands at  Vera  Cruz  right  up  the 
mountains,  and  it  has  some  grades 
so  steep  that  a  Siamese  twin  engine, 
with  a  double-header,  has  been  con- 
structed to  mount  them. 
(Copyright.  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


No -Rim- Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Our  Average  Profit 
$2.90  Per  Tire 

Goodyear  tires  sell  all  the  way  from  $15.55  to  $104.95,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  type. 

The  most  popular  type — 34x4 — costs  from  $32.95  to  $37.90, 
differing  with  type  and  treads. 

And  our  average  profit  last  year  on  all  these  tires  was  exactly 
$2.90  per  tire. 

Why  We  Tell  You 


This  is  something  unusual — this 
stating  of  profit. 

But  the  worth  of  a  tire  depends, 
in  large  part,  to  what  the  maker 
puts  into  it. 

Tires  may  be  made  at  half  our 
cost,  yet  the  cost  per  mile  is 
greater. 

Tires  may  be  skimped  to  in- 
crease factory  profit,  but  the 
skimping  shows  up  in  your  tire 
bills. 

Your  object  and. ours  is  the  low- 
est cost  per  mile.  And  the  best 
way  to  show  you  that  you  get  it 
in  Goodyears  is  to  tell  you  our 
profit,  perhaps. 

Low  Making  Cost 


We  are  by  long  odds 
largest  tire  builders, 
this  year  will  doubtless 
000.000.  Yet  our  capi- 
tal is  only  $10,000,000, 
and  we  have  no  bond- 
ed debt. 

That  is  why  a  small 
profit  per  tire  pays  us 
fair  returns. 

Our  mammoth  out- 
put and  modern  meth- 
ods bringraaking  cost 
down  to  the  mini- 
mum. Thus  most  of 
our  cost  goes  into 
materials— into  things 
that  count. 


the  world's 
Our  sales 
reach  $40,- 


Judge  for  yourself  if  any  tire  in 
the  world  can  offer  you  greater 
value. 

Note  the  Result 

That's  how  we  give  you  the 
uttermost  mileage  for  as  little  as 
lesser  tires  cost. 

That's  how,  at  our  price,  you 
get  tires  that  can't  rim  cut — tires 
10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size. 

These  two  features  alone,  on  le- 
gions of  cars,  have  cut  tire  bills 
right  in  two. 

And  that  is  how  Goodyears  have 
come  to  outsell  every  other  tire  in 
existence. 

2,000,000  Sold 

Men  have  put  into  use,  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tires,  two 
million  Goodyear  tires. 


Legions  of  these  cars  have  odom- 
eters. | Tire  mileage  has  been 
closely  watched.  On  countless 
cars,  rival  tires  have  been  com- 
pared with  ours. 

Two  million  Goodyears  have 
been  tested  in  these  ways — in  ways 
that  can't  mislead. 

And  this  is  the  result : 

Goodyear  tires  rule  Tiredom. 
No  other  tire  compares  with  them 
in  sales. 

As  men  know  them  better  sales 
double  over  and  over.  Last  year's 
sale  exceeded  our  previous  12 
years  put  together. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Now  you  know,  as  we  know, 
that  your  results  won't  differ  from 
the  rest. 

What  these  tires  have  proved, 
two  million  times  over,  they  are 
bound  to  prove  to 
you. 

If  you  want  tires 
that  can't  rim-cut — 
oversize  tires  —  tires 
that  cut  upkeep  down 
to  the  minimum — in- 
sist on  (iondyenr  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires.  It  is 
time  you  found  them 
out. 


Writs  for  tha  Goodyear 
Ttra  Book  14th-y*ar  adi- 
lion.  It  trlli  all  known 
way.  to  economise  on  tiree. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  in  103  Principal  Citir.  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accra. orir.  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Offica.  Toronto,  Ont.    Canadian  Factory.  Bowmanyille,  Ont. 
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Moderato 


Little  Mischief. 


Words  &  Music 
By  CLARENCE  SINN 


Im  not  so  big  as  /some  of  you,  I've  not  had  time  to 
Some  -  times  I  think    that    grown  up  folks     was     nev  -  er      lit  -  tie 


grow,  It's  not  my  fault  that 
boys,  Or      else  they  would    -  'at 
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Im       so     small,       I     spose   they    made       me  so. 
scold       us      kids        for    mak  -  ing       too    much  noise. 


I  like  to  have  a  jol  -  ly  time,  tho* 
Im  sure  my     ma "  -  ma  nev  -  er    was  a 
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I. ,  * 

lit  -  tie     boy    like  me;     She   calls    me      lit  -  tie  mis-chief,-yfrhen      I    does  n'nt     want      to  be.. 


Tempo  de  Schottische.  CHORUS 
3* 


J    I  >  J)  J> 


V"  P"  P 


Im  such   a    lit  -  tie  mis-chief,   if  they  tell  me -true; 


i 


Al  -ways  do  -  ing  some-thing  which  I  should -nt  do, 

m 


i 


But    I  have  such  jol-ly  times,    if    you  on  -  lyknew,    I'll  bet  you  wish  you  were    a    lit -tie   mis-chief  too. 
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Practical  Styles  for  the   Home  Dressmaker 

All  the  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 

"ILLUSTRATED  here  are  a 
J  I  few  practical  designs,  all 
jSgl  of  which  can  be  very  easily 
XSsJ  made  up  by  the  home 
dressmaker.  These  patterns  allow 
for  all  seams  and  are  perfect  fitting. 
Full  instructions  and  a  chart  accom- 
pany each  pattern.  All  patterns  10 
cents  each;  no  extra  charge  for 
postage. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to 
write  your  name  and  address  in  full 
and  to  give  the  number  and  size  of 
each  pattern  you  want. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern 
Dept.,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Description  of  Patterns 

4650 — Ladies'  House  Dress.  The 
dress  we  illustrate  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest. It  has  Gibson  tucks  at  the 
shoulders  in  both  front  and  hack, 
and  these  extend  all  the  way  to  the 
belt.  The  closing  is  at  one  side  of 
the  waist.  The  sleeves  are  the 
plainest  of  leg-o'-mutton  shape  and 
full  length.  The  pattern  4650  is  cut 
in  sizes  32  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  8  yards 
of  27-inch  material. 

5739 — Ladies'  Empire  Dress.  This 
pretty  dress  closes  at  the  front.  It 
is  made  with  a  five-gored  skirt  and 
has  a  removable  chemisette.  The 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short,  as  pre- 
ferred. Serge  or  linen  can  be  used 
to  make  this  dress.  The  pattern 
5739  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
5%  yards  of  36-inch  material,  with 
2%  yards  of  braid. 

4615 —  Children's  O  n  e-P  i  e  c  e 
Apron.  The  simplicity  of  this  little 
apron  will  appeal  to  the  busy 
mother,  as  the  garment  can  be  run 
together  in  less  than  an  hour.  The 
apron  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  fastens 
at  the  back  by  a  small  strap  and  at 
the  shoulders  with  buttons  and  but- 
tonholes. The  pattern  4615  is  cut 
In  sizes  4  to  12  years.  Medium  size 
requires  \Vz  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial 

5174 — Ladies'  Waist.  This  waist 
is  made  with  a  side  front  closing  and 
has  tucks  at  the  shoulders;  these  are 
short  in  front  and  are  carried  to  the 
waistline  in  the  back.  A  plain  shirt 
aleeve  completes  the  garment.  The 
finish  of  the  neck  may  be  a  plain 
band,  which  will  allow  the  wearing 
of  collars  of  any  style  preferred.  The 
pattern  5174  is  cut  in  sizes  3  2  to  4  2 
Inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 

4616 —  Simple  and  easy  to  make 
Boys'  styles  are  very  much  the  same. 
This  little  dress  pictured  above  is  for 
the  real  small  boy  who  has  not  yet 
been  put  into  knickerbockera.  All 
boys  like  pockets,  and  one  Is  inserted 
In  the  left  side  of  the  front,  which  is 
■ure  to  please  the  little  fellow.  Serge 
or  Hntn  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress.  The  pattern  4616  is  cut  in 
sizes  1,  2  and  8  years.  Medium  size 
requires  2  V4  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial. 


Economy  In  Lit  Ma  Thins;1) 
Many  think  it  is  penuriouH  to  be 
saving  in  little  things.     Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake.    "Many  a 


mickle  makes  a  muckle,"  the  Scotch 
say,  and  while  some  are  "penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish,"  it  does  pay  to 
save  the  little  things. 

Is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  save  corn 
and  crumbs  spilled  on  the  floor,  for 
the  chickens,  as  to  burn  them,  as  I 
saw  a  woman  do  not  so  long  ago? 
Are  your  dishes  any  cleaner  to  put 
a  whole  bar  of  soap  in  the  dishpan 
and  turn  boiling  hot  water  on  than 
they  would  be  to  soap  the  dishcloth, 
or  make  the  water  soapy?  And,  by 
the  way,  do  you  always  rinse  the 
soap  off  before  drying  them?  Soap 
is  made  of  all  kinds  of  grease,  and 
no  matter  if  lye  Is  used  to  purify, 
the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  soap 
is  made  of  filthy  grease.  Flour  does 
Just  as  well  made  Into  starch,  for 
common  calico  and  colored  «lot  1k-h, 
and  Is  not  as  expensive  as  laundry 
starch. 

Is  It  not  better  to  mend  a  tear  in 
a  dress,  or  garment,  directly,  than 
to  keep  on  tearing  It,  till  only  fit  for 
the  rag  bag?  "A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine."     If  ono  must  build  fires  with 


kerosene,  which  in  most  cases  is  un- 
necessary, it  is  a  saving  to  have  a 
deep  can,  with  some  oil,  in  which 
place  a  few  corncobs,  or  sticks;  they 
will  save  an  explosion,  perhaps.  Soda 
thrown  into  the  stove  when  the 
chimney  is  on  fire,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger of  the  roof  burning,  will  form  a 
gas  that  puts  out  the  fire.  Salt  is 
good,  also.  As  a  writer  has  said 
lately  in  The  Farmer,  soda  is  far 
more  economical  than  baking  pow- 
der. It  pays  us  farmers'  wives  to 
practice  baking  with  our  nice  sour 
milk  and  soda,  and  only  use  baking 
powder  for  extra  occasions.  All 
parings  should  be  saved  for  the 
cows  or  hens. 

Thero  are  so  many  ways  of  saving 
In  little  things,  and  if  wo  do  not 
notice  any  immediate  difference  In 
our  poeketbooks,  It  surely  pays,  for 
"Waste  not,  want  not"  Is  %  maxim 
old  but  true,  and  a  >;<>ml  house- 
keeper does  not  even  waste  lime,  but 
"looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread 
of  Idleness."       MADGE  MII.LAH 


SHEET  "  MUSIC  5c  Postpaid 

Any  25  for  $  1 .00  Postpaid 

ThU  music  Is  the  ume,  In  every  partic- 
ular, un  you  purchase  In  Music  Stores. 
Songs.  Words  and  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 

The  Rosary.  Rogtrs      CirihirlMn  Waltz  Sone 
Forsaken.  Koschat      Voice  ol  the  Woods.  Watson 
Wearing  of  the  Creen   Rocked  in  Cradle  of  The  Deep 
Kathleen  Mavournten    When  You  &  I  Were  Young.  Maggls 
Calvary.  Sacred  Just  Before  the  Battle.  Mother 

The  Palms.  Sacred         O  That  We  Two  Were  Maying 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song  Come  Back  to  Erin.  Claribet 
Queen  of  the  Earth       Serenade  by  F.  Schubert 
Good-Bye.  Tosli  Dream  of  Paradise.  Sacred 

l.ost  Chord  Toreador  Song  from  Carmen 

Kiltarney  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought 

Jerusalem.  Sacred         Miserere  from  Trovatore 

Instrumental  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 
Huluoreske.  Dvorak     Tales  of  Hoffman.  Barcarollt 
Old  Cathedral  Chimes    Alice  Transcription,  Atchtr 
Zainpa  Overture  Melodies  from  Scotland  \ 

l.ustspiel  Overture        Woodland  Echoes.  IVyman 
Out  Vive  Galop  Old  Folks  at  Home,  Variations 

William  Tell  Overture   Old  Black  Joe.  Variations 
Dixieland.  Variations     Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.  Variations 
Martha,  Selections         My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Variations 
(Edelweiss.  Clide  Waltz  Bohemian  Girl.  Selections 
Flower  Song.  Lange     Whispering  of  Love,  Walts 
Saint  A  I'esth  March      Spring  Song.  Mtndelssoh  n 
Irish  Melodies  Beautiful  Blue  Danube.  Walt* 

'Last  Hope. Got/sckatJb  Dancing  in  Barn.  Turntr 
Falling  Waters.  Truax  Mocking  Bird,  Variations 
Home  Sweet  Home,  Var.  Starlight  Waltz,  Hrainaxd 
The  Storm,  lYebrr         Melody  in  F.  Rubenstein 
JUyoiond  Overture       Black  Hawk  Waltz.  WaltA 
Hamilton  Profit-Sharing  Coupons  with  all  orders 
THE  MYREX  CO.,  240  W.  36th  St.,  New  York 
Send  2c  Stamp  lor  "Monet -Saving"  Catalojoe. 


GOOD  TREES 


Save  you  money.  We  sell  direct  from  our  nur- 
series to  you.  Are  you  intending  to  set  a  com- 
mercial orchard?  Write  us.  Do  you  need  a  home 
orchard?  Ask  for  our  catalogue.  We  are  favor- 
ably located  to  handle  extensively  high  grade 
trees  and  shrubs.  Investigate  our  prices.  It's 
worth  while.  Send  lor  our  1913  catalogue.  Write 
at  once.  A  postal  brings  it.  The  names  and  the 
address  of  a  few  of  your  friends  will  be  ap- 
preciated*. We  handle  an  excellent  line  of  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spraying  Material.  Premiums  to  those 
who  order  early.  Address 

FALLS  CITY  NURSERIES, 

FALLS  CITY.      -      -  NEBRASKA 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  la  September,  sure  grow« 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reld's  Yellow 
I  Dent,    Johnson    County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  as 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
I  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS.,  COBURQ.  IOWA. 


»8§P 

-  ,J  99 


CPrnP  Fire  dried  SEED  CORN 
Nr, H  IJN  Husked  before  the  frost 
ksi  is  ii't»s  dried  on  independent 
seed  ear  racks  with  air  and  steam- 
heat.  Sure  to  grow,  because  germ  is 
preserved.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  at  once 
for  Free  Catalogue  and  receive  free 
Souvenir.      Fred  Echtenkamp,  Box  L,  Arlington.  Neb. 


5,000  Bushels  Seed  Corn 

Fran  Seed  Core  Center  of  the  World 
Beid'g  Yellow  Dent,  Silver 
Mine,    White    Cap  Yellow, 
Legal  Tender,  Blair  Yellow, 
Neb.    White    Prize,    F  de 
of  the  North,  Blair  White. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
AYE  BROS.,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Box  3.       Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FB.EB 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washington,  C  C. 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 1913,  iaaue)  of  B  V  B  R  1 
WO  M  \  N  ii I  K  OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER,  illustrating  200  lip-to- 
dalf  and  canity  made  narmonls  for 
ladies,  misses  and  <  liildren,  is  now 
rt.ady.  To  those  ordrrlnR  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  Hend  thin  -•>'•  nook. 
poHt  paid,  for  Gc  extra;  without 
patiern.  1  or.  \ddr<>HH  all  orders 
for  patterns  and  hooks  to 
Pattern  Department, 

Twentieth  Oemurf  I  niiner, 
  i'i.i.  Neb. 


18c 


l  itis  Coupon  and 

Rood  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  tho  fol- 
lowing mnRBzlnes: 
Pictorial  itoviow 

Mct'liire'n  M»K»*lnc- 
1  .a.ll.  M-  World. 


Idflrtai  Twentieth  Centnry  Farmer 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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Durable 
School 
Shoes 


Mayer 
Honorbilt 
are  the  only  school 
shoes  made  with  double 
leather  toes.  The 
seams  are  sewed  with 
two    extra    rows  of 

stitching.  The  upper 
leather  is  extra  strong,  and 
the  sole  leather  is  the 
toughest  obtainable.  They 
wear  like  iron — give 
double  the  wear  of  aver- 
age school  shoes. 


HONORBILT 

SCHOOL SHOES 


are  made  with  special  regard 
to  the  fit  and  comfort  of 
growing  children — fit  perfect- 
ly and  are  handsome  looking. 
Your  school  shoe  money  will 
last  longer  if  you  buy  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shoes. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us. 

WARNING— Be  sure  ana  look 
for  the  Mayer  name  and  trade 
mark  on  the  sole. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  In  all 

styles  for  men,  women  and  children;  Dry- 

soz,  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha 

Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE— Send  name  of  dealer  who 

docs  not  handle  Mayer  Honorbilt 

Shoes — we  will  send  you  free. 

postpaid,  beautiful  15x20  picture 

of  Martha  or  George  Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

Milwaukee. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with  advertisers  on  this  page. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Fifty  Years  Apart 

They  sit  in  the  winter  gloaming, 
And  the  fire  burns  bright  between; 

One  has  passed  seventy  summers, 
And  the  other  just  seventeen. 

They  rest  in  ;i  happy  silence. 

As  the  shadows  deepen  fast; 
One  lives  in  a  coming  future. 

And  one  in  a  long,  long  past. 

Each  dreams  of  a  rush  of  music. 
And  a  question  whispered  low; 

One  will  hear  it  this  evening, 
One  heard  it  long  ago. 

Each  dreams  of  a  loving  husband 
Whose  brave  heart  is  hers  alone; 

For  one  the  joy  is  coming, 
For  one  the  joy  has  llown. 

Each  dreams  of  a  life  of  gladness 

Spent  under  the  sunny  skies; 
And  both  the  hope  and  the  memory 

Shine  in  the  happy  eyes. 

Who  knows  which  dream  is  the  bright- 
est? 

And  who  knows  which  is  the  best? 
The  sorrow  and  joy  are  mingled, 
But  only  the  -end  is  rest. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"What  shall  I  do  with  Bess?" 
anxiously  requires  a  wholesome, 
busy  farm  woman.  "She  seems  so 
lazy,  and  is  irritable  and  dissatisfied. 
She  is  only  16,  but  wants  to  get 
away  from  the  farm." 

Our  advice  in  this  particular  case 
is  to  have  patience  with  Bess,  and, 
yes,  to  humor  her  a  little,  but  to 
keep  her  at  home  for  several  years, 
by  all  means;  then,  when  her  char- 
acter is  formed  and  she  is  old 
enough  to  have  good  judgment,  let 
her  go  if  she  be  still  determined,  not, 
however,  without  being  fully  in- 
formed of  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties that  she  may  very  possibly  en- 
counter. 

This  girl  wants  pretty  things  and 
good  times;  she  needs  an  active  in- 
terest in  life.  Let  her  refurnish  the 
farm  home,  or  a  room  or  two,  this 
spring.  Furnish  her  the  means  of 
studying  the  principles  of  house  fur- 
nishing and  decoration.  Possibly 
you  think  you  can't  afford  it,  and, 
anyway,  you  much  prefer  the  old 
things  that  you  and  John  went  to 
housekeeping  with.  Bess  is  more 
important  than  this  consideration. 
She  may  make  some  mistakes,  but 
you  can  control  the  amount  of  outlay 
by  giving  her  a  certain  sum  with 
which  to  work. 

Let  Bess  have  some  pretty  clothes 
and  a  chance  to  attend  good  concerts 
and  entertainments.  Go  with  her; 
it  will  do  you  a  world  of  good;  and 
let  her  have  company  at  home.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  some 
of  her  girl  friends  from  town  for  a 
house  party;  their  delight  at  getting 
out  in  the  country  will  give  her  a 
new  viewpoint. 

If  Bess  rebels  against  washing 
dishes  and  feeding  chickens  (and  the 
writer  cherishes  a  secret  sympathy 
with  her  in  this),  let  her  change  off 
by  doing  the  baking,  and  teach  her 
to  excel  in  this  line.  Another  thing 
to  take  into  consideration,  she  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  her  apparent 
laziness  is,  very  possibly,  from  a 
physical  cause.        THE  EDITOR. 


Mary,  she,  too,  might  choose  "the 
better  part." 

"But  the  housework  must  be  done, 
our  families  must  eat,  washing  and 
ironing,  sweeping,  cooking  and  sew- 
ing, all  have  to  be  attended  to. 
Martha's  part  cannot  be  ignored." 

True,  but  many  details  in  the 
work  may  be  omitted,  ,  giving  the 
housekeeper  time  for  other  things. 
The  simple  life  is  clamoring  for  vo- 
taries. Too  many  "frills"  lay  their 
burden  upon  us.  We  need  to  learn 
how  to  discriminate,  to  do  the  really 
necessary     things    and  judiciously 


couples  and  were  later  paired  off  by 
matching  horses,  size  and  color  be- 
ing considered.  An  excellent  horse- 
man drilled  the  troop,  some  of  the 
ideas  and  suggestions  being  offered 
by  an  old  soldier,  and  one  of  the 
club  i-iembers  who  had  drilled  at 
college.  They  met  once  every  two 
weeks  for  drill,  and  were  soon  in 
great  demand  to  ride  on  special  oc- 
casions. The  girls  did  not  adopt  the 
rather  stiff-looking  riding  habits, 
but  wore  dark  riding  skirts,  white 
waists  and  caps. 

In  the  Fourth  of  July  parade  they 


Get  Near  to  Nature 

The  winter  is  past.  Spring,  with 
its  new  hope  and  cheer,  is  upon  us, 
with  its  promise  of  warmth  and  sing- 
ing birds  and  swelling  leaf-buds.  To 
the  average  housekeeper  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  in  the  changing 
seasons  are  a  closed  book.  Intent 
upon  her  monotonous  routine  of 
daily  tasks,  she  is  like  Martha,  cum- 
bered with  many  cares,  when,  like 


An  enterprising  improvement  society  in  Sheridan  county,  Ne- 
braska, organized  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  community  and 
getting  a  railroad  through  that  part  of  the  sand  hills.  Photo  by  Ida 
Pisel,  Spade,  Neb. 


slight  the  others.  Too  many  pies, 
cakes  and  doughnuts  are  a  curse  in- 
stead of  a  blessing;  "coffin  tacks," 
a  wise  physician  calls  them.  "Our 
worst  enemies  receive  better  treat- 
ment at  our  hands  than  our  long- 
suffering  stomachs."  Labor-saving 
devices,  convenient  arrangement  of 
kitchens,  cupboards  and  shelves  do 
much  to  lighten  the  busy  mother's 
work.  Simpler  clothing  for  the  lit- 
tle ones  add  to  their  comfort  and 
save  the  mother's  time  and  strength. 

Resolve  to  enjoy  the  sweetness  of 
the  coming  summer.  Breathe  its 
pure  air,  revel  in  its  sweet,  cool 
mornings,  its  pattering  rains,  its 
flaming  sunsets,  its  langourous 
noons  and  its  dewy,  star-bespangled 
nights.  Watch  the  growing  things 
— "the  miracle  of  grass  and  trees." 
Plant  something,  if  it  be  no  more 
than  a  window  box  of  nasturtiums. 
Get  out  into  the  open,  unhampered 
by  four  walls;  go  on  picnics  with  the 
children.  Have  a  screened  porch,  if 
possible,  where  many  of  the  family 
meals — simple  ones — may  be  served. 
Take  as  long  walks  as  your  strength 
permits;  go  for  an  outing  with  a  tent 
and  live  in  primitive  simplicity;  let 
sun  and  wind  and  warmth  and  fresh 
air  tan  your  skin  and  permeate  your 
being  with  their  beneficent  healing 
influences. 

Our  summertime  is  brief, 
Swift  passes  bud  and  leaf; 
Too  soon  the  autumn  tints  will  deck  the 
trees. 

Enjoy  it  while  it  lasts. 
'Twill  soon  be  over— past- 
Make  much  of  summer's  sweetness  ere 
it  flees 

LENA  B.  ELLINGWOOD. 


A  Riding  Club 

One  of  the  finest  clubs  for  coun- 
try young  people  is  a  riding  club.  I 
lived  in  a  community  where  such  a 
club  was  organized,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  it  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  enjoyable  of  pas- 
times.   The    members     joined     in  I 


wore  broad  shoulder  sashes  of  red, 
white  or  blue,  according  to  their 
division,  and  decorated  their  horses' 
bridles  with  long  plumes.  They 
rode  four  abreast,  or  eight  abreast, 
and  how  the  horses  did  step  to  the 
music  of  the  band  that  marched 
ahead! 

At  an  old  soldiers'  reunion  the 
Riding  club  was  the  leading  feature 
of  the  day's  program.  An  old  sol- 
dier on  a  proud  steed  and  a  tiny  girl 
on  a  little  black  Shetland  led  the 
troop  in  the  parade,  and  the  horses 
marched  splendidly,  for  they  had 
learned  to  enjoy  the  drill  as  much 
as  their  riders.  Later  in  the  day  the 
club  gave  a  sham  battle  on  a  slope 
just  outside  of  town,  in  which  all 
the  old  soldiers  took  part  as  infan- 
trymen. Blank  cartridges  were  used 
and  the  battle  was  so  real  and  the 
horses  drilled  so  faultlessly,  it  was 
by  far  the  best  number  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  main  part  of  the  drilling  con- 
sists in  teaching  your  horse  instant 
obedience;  train  him  to  travel  care- 
fully among  crowds  and  traffic  with- 
out becoming  excited  and  nervous; 
teach  him  to  be  fearless,  yet  alert, 
and,  above  all,  gain  his  complete 
confidence  by  being  gentle  and  sensi- 
ble in  his  training.  Drilling  is  an 
easy  matter  when  the  horse  under- 
stands his  master. 

As  a  health  promoter,  a  better 
club  could  hardly  be  suggested,  not 
to  mention  the  experience  gained  in 
skillful  horsemanship  and  the,  bene- 
fit of  the  training  to  the  farm  horse. 

DAISY  CANNON. 

Pointed  Paragraphs 

Beauty  either  fades  or  rubs  off. 

Nature  is  probably  too  busy  to 
turn  out  handsome  men. 

The  man  who  kicks  himself  gets 
back  at  his  best  friend. 


April  u,  w.ia 
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Discussion  of  Woman  Suffrage 


By  Harriette  H.  Nation 


BHERE  is  hardly  a  doubt  that 
we  all  hear  much  discus- 
sion, and  still  more  of  re- 
marks, about  woman's  suf- 
frage and  the  suffragettes.  In  some 
localities  it  would  seem  as  though 
ideas  and  words  were  running  rank 
in  that  direction.  We  hear  much 
criticism  of  those  who  walked 
through  snow  and  slush,  and  so  on, 
to  Albany.  Many  say  it  was  all 
done  for  notoriety  alone.  Of  course, 
I  would  not  venture  to  try  the  proof 
of  such  ah  assertion.  It  all  reminds 
me  of  the  poor  old  lady,  a  very 
pious,  though  somewhat  discouraged, 
church  member,  who  trudged  to 
prayer  meeting  one  night  when  the 
weather  was  inclement,  and,  finding 
only  a  very  few  other  faithfuls  there, 
finally  said:  "It  does  seem  as 
(hough  every  church  has  to  have  its 
Judas."  Yes,  so  it  is  likely  to  prove 
fa  every  organization.  And  the 
■ame  may  be  said  of  those  on  the 
outside.  The  rank  and  file  will  not 
fce  filled  with  saints,  even  though 
consisting  of  women. 

Of  course,  we  expect  them  to  make 
mistakes  and  seem  unfit  for  the  bal- 
lot as  yet,  because  it  is  all  so  new 
and  foreign  to  their  style  and  line  of 
work  heretofore,  for  the  most  part. 
Yet,  it  must  really  hurt  any  true  sis- 
ter of  good  principles  to  hear  so 
nany  people  speaking  lightly  of  the 
•uffragettes.  We  used  to  have  a 
Uttle  motto  in  school  as  follows: 
•He  is  not  only  idle  who  does  things, 
•ut  he  is  idle  who  might  be  better 
employed."  Aye,  truly,  we  can  find 
something  better  to  do  than  casting 
■tones,  as  it  were,  at  those  of  our 
sex. 

While  It  is  quite  true  that  women 
nay  have  prejudices,  political  and 
ttherwise,  the  same  as  men,  yet  we 
think  they  have  a  longing  for  some- 
ding  In  life  which  they  have  never 
obtained,  yet  feel  rightly  to  bo 
theirs.  Perhaps  the  woman  who 
Ian  had  no  deep  experiences  In  her 
tome  life,  the  self-satisfied  woman, 
sees  little  use  In  all  this  demonstra- 
llon.  8he  can  see  thingH  from  the 
she  viewpoint  only.  Hence,  all  the 
mistakes  and  peculiarities  of  the 
suffragettes  become  so  magnified 
that  she  can  see  no  good  whatever 
sh  It  all.  Some  seem  to  forget  that 
toman  has  always  been  a  subject. 
And,  in  order  to  reach  toward  the 
Weal  life,  the  yoke  of  subjection 
must  not  be  heavy. 


Now,  the  class  wno  are  leaders  in 
any  movement  are  generally 
prompted  by  some  deep  trials  which 
have  set  them  to  thinking  until  the 
thought  has  become  a  hobby.  There- 
fore, these  suffragettes  may  seem 
radical;  but  we  must  realize  that  it 
always  takes  a  radical  to  start  a 
reform. 

Women  have  worked  and  planned 
and  struggled  from  the  dark  ages  up 
to  the  present  stage  of  civilization, 
and  today  we  see  them  struggling  as 
never  before.  Do  you  ever  stop  to 
think  what  it  would  mean  if  they 
should  stop  this  constant  work  and 
be  content  with  the  showing  they 
could  make  with  less  effort?  Imag- 
ine the  result,  if  you  can.  Society, 
with  such  a'  poor  showing,  would 
very  soon  become  forms  of  caste,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pocketbook, 
principally.  Our  land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave  would  soon 
be  a  poor  excuse.  Indeed,  women 
have  tried  so  hard  to  put  the  best 
foot  foremost  and  hide  poverty  that 
it  is  no  wonder  we  are  showing  a 
pretentious  side.  Surely,  there  is 
need  of  a  change  in  the  situation. 
Our  independence  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Some  who  went  from  here  to  the 
late  inaugural  at  Washington,  with 
no  belief  in  woman's  suffrage  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions,  re- 
turned firm  believers  in  the  cause. 
Don't  think  I  am  trying  to  vindicate 
those  women  who  sling  mud  at  the 
men,  and  who  assume  to  eradicate 
the  existing  evils  for  a  certainty 
We  know  they  are  far  from  master- 
ing the  servant  problem,  the  child 
labor  problem  and  many  more  that 
rush  to  our  memory.  All  we  can 
say  of  those  women  Is  that  we  are 
sorry  to  see  them  so  assumptious. 

Yet  we  need  not  decry  the  cause 
for  this  or  any  other  such  reason. 
We  must  expect  mistakes  and  hard 
pulling  in  the  bringing  about  of  this 
or  any  reform.  As  a  whole,  the  suf- 
fragettes seem  Insistent  on  gaining 
some  grounds  for  more  freedom, 
some  privileges  they  have  longed 
for,  yet  never  attained;  and  that  Ih 
what,  enthuses  conscientious,  fair- 
minded  people  In  their  favor.  We 
must  bear  In  mind  that  this  Is  Just 
their  maiden  effort,  figuratively  as 
well  as  literally.  In  this  case.  We 
should  be  both  honest  and  earnest 
in  our  treatment  of  the  question. 


HARNESS 


FPOM  MAKER  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 

If  you  pay  more  for  Harness  than  our  price 
you  will  pay  too  mucb  and  get  no 


better  Harness.  Yoa  cannot  affoid  to  do  it.  We  sell  Harness 
and  Saddles  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices,  sav 
ine  him  all  the  middleman's  profits.    Besides  that 


We 
put  the 
finest  quality 
Jeather  and  work- 
manship in  our  goods 
and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  customers  buy  all  I 
their  Harness  of  us,  and  have  for  years;  every  sale  satisfies  and  I 
makes  a  friend  for  our  shop — that  means  that  our  Harness  and  prices  I 
are  right.  Send  for  our  bis  free  Catalog,  and  see  how  we  save  you  | 
money — but  dqn't  buy  until  you  get  the  catalog  or  you'll  be  6orry. 

It  Today.  H.  &  M.  Harness  Shop,  So.  st.  tosephT  mq!  1 


TkeilfxfSwiTig  ChicksXftghl 

They  must  be  furnished  with  the  right  kind  of  material  if  they  are 
to  make  satisfactory  growth  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.   Profit  lies 
in  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market- 
able size  and  turn  them  Into  cash  before  prices  fall.   Get  the  pullets 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  fill  the  nests  with  fall  and  winter 


Baby  Chick  Food 


contains  Just  the  necessary  ingredients  to  give  them  during  the  first  three 
weeks  the  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  lc  per  chick.   In  boxes  andr'bags. 
25c,  50c  $1  up.   After  the  third  week  mix 

Poultry  Regulator 

In  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain,  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed.   25c,  50c.  $1.   25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50. 
.  "Your  money  back  if  it  faila." 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

.Philadelphia  Chicago 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 


The  book  entitled,  The 
History  of  White  Diar- 
Thoea,  or  why  incubator 
chicks  die,  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail,  to  anyone  sending  us 
the  names  of  7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  incubators.  The  book  can  save 
you  $100  this  summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The 
cause  and  tells  of  a  cure.    Book  absolutely  free  for  the  names. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


TO  SAVE  MONEY  ON  EGGS 


THE  "WATER  GLASS"  SOLUTION  A 
CHEAP  PRESERVATIVE. 


By     Gathering     Fresh     Knits  Now, 
While  Prices  Are  Low,  They  Can 
Be   Kept  a   Year  anil  Can't 
Be  Told  from  the  Newly- 
Laid  Product. 


OMAHA,  Neb.,  April  19.- Why  pay 
anywhere  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a 
dozen  for  eggs  next  winter  when,  by 
laying  in  a  supply  now,  they  can  be 
had  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a 
dozen,  and  the  slight  trouble  that  is 
necessary  to  preserve  them?  The  eggs 
can  be  kept  .  by  putting  them  in  the 
"water  glass"  solution  and  nobody  can 
tell  them  from  the  strictly  fresh 
product. 

Biggs  stored  in  the  "water  glass"  solu- 
tion at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  last  August,  when  the  weather 
was  very  warm,  were  used  last  month, 
and  none  who  ate  them  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  and  fresh  eggs. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Gather  Hkkn 

Apt  11,  May  and  June  are  the  best 
months  In  which  to  preserve  eggs.  Most 
of  the  cold  storage  eggs  are  gathered 
In  April,  but  "water  glass"  eggs  ran  be 
preserved  In  any  month.  It  Is  the  liesi 
method  for  the  farmer  or  housewife  who 
desires  to  keep  forty  or  sixty  dozen 
through  the  winter.  Ileie  Is  the  secret 
described  by  V.  H.  Ja  obv  of  the  poultry 

department  ut  the  agricultural  oollofe: 

Tho  receptacle  used  should  lie  n  stone- 
ware Jar.  A  10-giillori  earthen  wan  |nr 
will  hold  about  thirty-three  dozen  eggs 
Place  l||e  eggs  hi  the  vessel  the  day 
lli«  \  arc  gathered  Tin  fu  ller  (lie  i  Kir 
the  hcttcr  It  Will  keep  M«'  careful  not 
to  crack  any  of  the  eggs  In  placing  them 


in  the  jar,  as  they  will  spoil  and  cause 
trouble.  Use  only  clean,  unwashed  eggs. 
There  is  a  thin  coating  on  the  outside 
of  the  egg  which  aids  in  sealing  the 
pores  of  the  shell.  When  the  egg  is 
washed  this  coating  is  removed. 

With  one  or  two  dozen  eggs  as  a  be- 
ginning, the  water  glass  solution  may 
be  prepared.  Take  nine  gallons  of  boiled 
water  and  add  to  it  one  gallon  of  water 
glass.  After  the  mixture  is  cool  it  may 
be  poured  over  the  eggs.  Use  enough 
liquid  to  cover  the  eggs.  From  day  to 
day  more  eggs  may  be  added  and  also  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  keep 
them  submerged.  The  eggs  should  not 
lloat.  When  the  jar  is  full  the  liquid 
should  be  one-half  an  inch  above  tho 
top  of  the  last  egg.  Place  a  large  plate 
or  a  round  wooden  board  over  the  eggs 
so  as  to  keep  them  submerged. 

To  Be  Kept  in  a  Cool  Place 

The  jar  should  be  kept  in  a.  cool  place, 
preferably  the  coolest  spot  in  the  cellar. 
Tie  a  piece  of  oilpaper  over  the  top  of 
the  jar  to  prevent  evaporation  Of  the 
liquid.  The  eggs  may  be  removed  as 
needed,  one  by  one,  and  should  be 
washed  In  cold  water.  It  Is  not  advisa- 
ble to  use  the  same  water  glass  two 
seasons.  Sometimes  an  egg  will  become 
broken  and  decomposed  If  it  is  not  re- 
moved within  a  certain  length  of  time  it 
is  likely  to  cause  other  eggs  to  spoil; 
consequently,  it  Is  a  good  Idea  to  ex- 
amine the  jar  every  two  or  three  month! 
to  see  that  no  eggs  have  spoiled. 

Salt  and  Lime  I'nsnt isiiMtoij 

The  practice  of  preserving  eggs  In  salt 

In  unite  common.  The  one  objection  to 

this  method  Is  that  the  contents  of  tint 
egg  evaporate  and  causes  It  to  lose  Its 
flavor.  Lime  water  has  been  used  to 
somn  extent.  but  limed  eggs  have  a 
flavor  which  h  caslh  detected  and  quite 
objectionable. 

limn,  sawdust  and  various  other  ma- 
terials ate  used  for  packing  eggs,  but 
none  Is  equal  to  watei  glass.  This  solu- 
tion Is  so  easlh  prepared  and  so  effec. 
tlve  that  It  commends  Itself  to  tho 
farmer  who  desires  In  keep  his  summer 
eggs  for  winter  use,  or  (he  town  house- 
wife who  wishes  to  economize  on  her 
egg  bill. 

Huy  the  sodium  silicate  from  drug 
ston 


One  Pound  Sodium  Silicate  to  One  Gallon  <»■  Water 
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Don't- get  caught  with 
leaky  roofs  when  the 
spring  thaws  come 


Your  Handiest  Helper 

If  you  want  an  all  round 
tractor  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer rush — a  tractor  that  can 
stand  any  pace,  that  will  work 
for  you  24  hours  a  day — the 
machine  to  buy  is  the 


to 


15-30  h.p. 

This  tractor  is  built  to 
use  every  day,  for  any 
power  job  on  small  or 
large  farms. 

It  has  plenty  of  power,  pulls  up 
to  6  plow  bottoms  in  stubble, 
will  plow  and  disc  10  to  14  acres 
a  day — builds  roads,  saws,  bales, 
threshes,  shreds — does  the  work 
of  four  men  and  a  dozen  horses. 

The  OilPull  is  built  to  be  used 
with  profit  on  small  farms,  and 
it's  a  mighty  handy  machine  on 
a  big  one,  too.  It  is  the  only 
tractor  that  burns  kerosene  or 
distillate  successfully  at  all 
times — a  real  fuel  saver.  ■ 

See  your  dealer  about  it  or  wrile 
for  OilPull  "Data-Book  No.355. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

X,a  'Forte,  Ind. 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

IN  EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 
r*de  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
Model    "Ranger"  bicycle 
furnished  by  us.   Our  agents 
everywhere  are  making  money 
1  fast.   Write  at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  special  off  er. 
N    MONEY  REQUIRED 
until  you  recei  ve  and  approve 
of  your  bicycle.    We  ship 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  without 
a  cent  deposit  In  advance. 
prepay   freight,  and  allow 
lODAYS'FREE  TRIAL, 
during  which  time  you  may 
ride  the  bicycle  and  put  it  to 
any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are 
then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 
don't  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 
,  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at 
'our  expense  and  you  will  not 

,  LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  y«^t*th, 

'  bicycle  It  Is  possible  to  make  at  one  small 
w  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save 
•10  to  $25  middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct 
of  ns  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind 
your  bicycle,  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and 
remarkable  special  offer. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  whOTlJ°u  f f lTe  ou' 

— — — —— — ——  beautiful  eatalogueand 

etudy  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  Bell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
with  tl  profit  above  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Dealers,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  number  taken 
In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  3$3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free, 
TIRES  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes. 
iiulj,  vuhjilii  """"u  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, 
repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  f  or  ouriaro-e  Catalogue 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting^ matter  and  useful  Information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,   Dept.iur.i86  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


12  Handy  Tools  in  1 


Automatic  Combination  Tool 

lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  is  a  wh-e  stretcher  and 
splicer,  post  and  stump  puller,  vise,  clamp, 
wrench,  cider  press,  etc.  Patented  automatic 
features  make  it  work  easier  and  quicker. 
Saves  cost  of  eleven  tools.  10  days  FREE 
trial.  State  and  County  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  today  for  booklet  and  exclusive  territory. 
Automatic  Jack  Co„  Box  160  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


T YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  Inven. 
tions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 

and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'ys 

£ft*blub«d  16  Ye.ra 
1003  P.  Street,  Washington.  D.  C 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


In  Mischief 

Everybody's  out  today. 
Dear!    It's  lonesome  jus'  to  play 
All  alone  the  livelong  day! 
Guess  I'll  take  a  look  and  see 
What  dessert  we  have  for  tea 
In  the   pantry.    Look!    Oh,  Gee! 
Apple,  mince  an'  cherry  pies! 
Chocolate  cake,   too!   Oh,  my  eyes! 
It  won't  hurt  if  I  jus'  take 
One  bite  o'  that  chocolate  cake. 
ITm-m-m!    It's   good!    Now   for   the  pie! 
Someone's  comin'!    I  must  fly! 
I'll  take  one  pie,  though,  from  the  shelf- 
Help  comes  to  him  who  helps  himself. 

—Margaret  D.  Hays. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Few  boys  and  girls  are  not  famil- 
iar with  Grimm's  fairy  stories,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  not  many  know  much 
about  how  these  delightful  stories 
were  written  and  bow  old  they  are. 
Li  fact,  it  is  hard  to  guess  how  old 
they  may  be,  for  at  first  they  were 
legends  or  traditions  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Just  about  100  years  ago  two 
brothers  named  Grimm,  living  near 
Cassel,  Germany,  decided  to  write 
out  all  these  old  stories,  so  they 
would  not  be  forgotten.  Accord- 
ingly, they  talked  with  the  very  old 
people  who  could  remember  the  stor- 
ies they  had  told  when  children,  and 
they  collected  all  the  old  writings 
they  could  find  which  had  reference 
to  these  old  stories.  Prom  this  they 
studied  out  what  seemed  to  be  the 
correct  form  of  the  stories  and  wrote 
them. 

The  fairy  stories  as  we  know  them 
are  quite  different  from  those  writ- 
ten by  the  Grimm  brothers,  having 
been  somewhat  changed,  but  yet 
they  are  essentially  the  same. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 

A  Fairy,  A  Kitty,  A  Boy 

By  Bertha  Hayes,  Aged  13,  Fayette- 
ville,  Ark.  Blue. 

It  was  one  of  those  balmy  nights 
in  spring,  when  fairies  are  abroad, 
and  dance  on  the  "green"  with  light 
hearts.  All  fairies  have  missions; 
they  are  not  idle  folk.  Fairies  don't 
wait  till  holidays  to  give  presents; 
they  have  a  knack  of  giviag  them 
when  most  desired  and  needed,  as 
well  as  on  holidays.  Our  fairy, 
Blue  Bell,  was  not  dancing  on  her 
sister  fairies'  "green,"  neither  was 
her  heart  light.  She  had  started 
out  with  gifts  for  all  the  children, 
but  now  she  had  given  them  all 
away,  and  a  new  family  had  moved 
in.  They,  of  course,  must  have 
gifts.  She  only  needed  one  gift,  for 
there  was  just  one  boy  living  witn 
his  widowed  mother,  who  was  very 
poor.  The  boy  was  sick,  which, 
made  the  fairy's  heart  sadder;  she 
had  nothing  left  but  a  strip  of  fairy 
ribbon,  but  he  was  a  boy.  She 
might  go  to  Fairyland  and  get  L'.m 
a  gift,  but  her  wings  were  so  (ired 
and  it  was  so  far  that  she  could  not 
bring  his  gift  before  the  next  night, 
and  he  would  feel  bad  when  the 
other  children  slSowea  him  their 
gifts  the  next  day.  He  must  ha\e  a 
gift  this  night,  but  how  was  the 
fairy  to  get  it  for  him?  If  she 
hadn't  forgotten  her  wand!  But 
she  had.  How  had  Blue  Bell  learned 
of  the  boy  in  just  this  one  night? 
She  had  heard  the  children  talking 
about  him.  But  the  children  cer- 
tainly didn't  see  Blue  Bell.    No,  in- 


Rules  for  Young  Writers 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and  the 
side  on  which  you  wish  it  counted. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper*  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send   stories   to  Tbe  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
CAPTAINS. 

RED — Walter  Stichler,  Ord,  Neb. 

BLUB  —  Audrey  Akerman, 
Thompsonville,  Mich. 


deed!  She  was  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes. 

Blue  Bell's  tears  fell  the  faster  as 
she  neared  the  sick  boy's  house;  she 
flew  nearer  the  street.  What  was 
that  she  saw  walking  below?  What- 
ever it  was,  it  had  walked  up  the 
steps  of  a  deserted  house  and  was 
sitting  there.  Blue  Bell  drew 
nearer;  she  saw  it  close  now.  It 
was  a  very  tiny  pussy  cat,  crying  in 
a  very  tiny  voice.  In  a  moment  its 
soft  fur  was  against  her  cheek,  a 
very  big  pur-r-r  rewarded  her  ca- 
resses. Blue  Bell  smiled  and  smiled 
again.  She  knew  it  was  Jimmy 
Todd's,  and  he  had  moved  a  week 
before  and  left  this  purrer  here.  The 
fairy  smiled  brighter  and,  with  its 
tiny  claws  working  in  and  out  of  her 
flower  robe,  she  flew  toward  the 
sick  boy's  dingy  little  house.  At 
last  she  got  there  and,  flying  around 
to  his  window,  looked  in. 

It  was  a  bare  little  room  with  a 
small  cot  in  the  center.  The  sick 
boy  lay  on  it,  his  face  pale  and  thin. 
In  a  moment  she  was  by  his  bed 
smoothing  his  fevered  brow.  He 
smiled  in  his  sleep.  Of  what  was  he 
dreaming  when  he  felt  the  cool  of 
Blue  Bell's  hand? 

Laying  the  soft,  purring  puss  at 
his  side,  she  flew  out.  Suddenly 
the  ribbon  was  remembered,  and 
Blue  Bell  flew  in  again  to  put  it  on 
pussy's  neck.  When  again  she  flew 
out  a  rose-pink  fairy  bow  adorned 
pussy. 

Blue  Bell  smiled  as  she  fltvw  to 
Fairyland.  True,  her  wings  were 
heavy  and  tired,  but  her  heart  was 
light  and  her  dreams  in  her  flower 
bed  were  sweeter  that  night. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
The  Wounded  Bird 
By  Helen  Charles,  Aged  10,  Hart- 
ford, Ark.  Blue. 

One  morning  I  was  walking  dowri 
to  the  brook  to  get  me  a  cool  drink, 
when  I  heard  a  sound  that  seemed  to 
be  very  pitiful.  I  ran  to  the  spot 
where  I  thought  the  cry  came  from, 
and  there  I  saw  a  little  baby  bird  in 
the  bushes.  I  picked  it  up  and  car- 
ried it  home.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
brook,  for  I  was  anxious  to  get  the 
bird  home.  Papa  told  me  the  bird 
had  its  wing  broken  from  falling,  he 
thought.  Papa  bandaged  the  wing 
and  put  the  bird  in  the  cage,  be- 
cause it  was  too  weak  to  fly.  He 
left  the  cage  open  so  the  mother 
bird  would  come  and  feed  it.  I 
sleep  near  the  window,  where  I  could 
see  the  cage.  I  slept  till  5  or  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I 
heard  a  "Tweet,  tweet."  I  awoke 
and  saw  it  was  the  mother  bird  with 
some  food  for  her  baby. 

Every  morning  the  big  bird  would 


Remember  the  roof  on  your  house, 
barn  or  other  buildings  that  leaked 
a  few  drops  last  fall — a  little  in- 
vestigation now  may  mean  a  big 
saving  when  you  put  on  a  new 
roof  or  replace  an  old  one. 

Certain-teed 

■•••••••••••••••■■•■■■■■issssssissssss"  s««sii«ni«Bssssi™ 

(Quality  Cerf-ified  —  Durability  Guaran-teeof) 

Roofing 

in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

There  is  a  Certain-teed 

Roofing  and  a  simple 
method  of  applying  it 
for  every  building  on  the 
farm.  Look  for  the 
Certain-teed  label  of 
quality  and  1 5  -  year  guar- 
antee on  every  roll  and 
crate  of  shingles.  Get 

Cenersi  Roofing    Pric,es  your  local 

The  worw.  lawnt  dealer — he  will  save  you 

manufacturer  of  

Rooting 3  and  Build-  money, 
ins  Papers 

Valuable  Book  Free  Y?"  KTai  find 

valuable  suggestions 
in  our  new  book.  "Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans" 

—  it  tells  you  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do — it  sug- 
gests economies  and  conveniences  that  will  save  you 
money.  A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  tl 

— but  as  it  shows  the  use  of  our  Cer-  x  

tain- teed  Roofing  on  all  kinds  of 
model  homes  and  farm  buildings,  we 
offer  it  to  you  at  2  5  cents. 
We  prefer  to  have  yon  go  to  your 
lumber,  hardware  or  building  material 
dealer,  who  will  gladly  get  you  a  copy 
FREE.  If  you  write  us.  enclose  25c 
to  cover  cost,  postage  and  mailing. 


WttDOKf- 
IDEAS 

PLANS* 


General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  Si.  Louis,  III.  York,  Pa.  Marseilles.  III. 
Minneapolis       San  Francisco         Winnipeg,  Can. 


Sheet  Music 


IScS1 


Postpaid. 

Any  7  for  SI  .00  Postpaid 

This  music  is  the  same,  in  every  partic- 
ular, as  yon  purchase  in  Music  Stores. 
SONGS — Word  and  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 

Billy,  "A  Hit"        My  Loving    Honeyman,  "A  Hit" 
Garden  of  Roses      You  are  Ideal  ot  My  Dreams 
Red  Wing  Will  Rosea  Bloom  in  Heaven 

Silver  Bell  All  Aboard  for  Blanket  Bay 

Oceana  Roll  Put  Y'r  Arms  Around  Me  Honay 

I  Want  A  Girl        Killarney  My  Home  O'er  Boa 
Kiss  Me  My  Honey  Come  Josephine  in  Fly'g  M'hln* 
Star  of  the  East       Dreams  of  Long  Ago  by  Caruso 
Railroad  Rag         There's  Motber  Old  &  Gray,  eta, 
Baby  Rose  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 

Mysterious  Rag       Alexander's  Rag  Time  Band 
Daisies  Won't  Tell    Put  on  Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet 
Steam  Boat  Bill       When  Autumn  Leaves  are  Fall-g 
Some  of  These  Days  Meet  Me  Tonight  In  Dreamland 
You  Beautiful  Doll    Brass  Band  Ephraham  Jones 
Casey  Jones  Where  River  Shannon  Flows 

College  Rag  In  All  Dreams  I  Dream  of  You 

INSTRUMENTAL— Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 
Meditation,  by  Morriaaa  Star  of  Sea,  Reverie 
Kiss  of  Spring,  Walti     Loveland,  Waltz 
Silver  Bell,    Two-Step      Moon  Winks,  Three-Step 
Napoleon's  Last  Charge  Maple  Leaf,  Rag 
Red  Wing,  Two-Step       Beautiful  Star  of  Heaves) 
Turkey  in  the  Straw        Ben-Hur  Chariot  Race 
Drifting  Leaves,  Reverie  Wedding  of  Winds,  Walts 
Burning  of  Rome,  March  College  Life,  Two-Step 
Hamilton  Profit-Sharing  Coupons  with  all  orders 
THE  MYKEX  CO.,  240  W.  38th  St.,  N.  T. 
Send  2c  St'p  for  "Money-Saving"  Catalog- 


C91/A  $25  to  $40 
^ClYCon  a  BUGGY 


Phelps*  Free  Book  shows  largest  selection,  of  high  grade 
buggies  in  America,  140  styles  all  sold  direct  to  user. 
167,000  now  in  use.    Full  and  complete  line  o  t  Harness. 

30  Days  Free  Road  Test— 2  Years  Guarantee 

Write  Phelps  a  posta  1  orletter  tonight.  Postag 
paid.  Don't  pay  dealers  high  price- 
pocket  that  profit  yourself. 

H.  C-  Phelps,  Pres. 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Sta.  48         _  Columbus. 

Ohio. 


BRASS  and  STRINGED 

Instruments. 


Would  you  like  to  ™ 
know  about  violins, 
cornets,  drums,  clarionets,  or  ^ 
any  other  kind  of  brass,  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  instrument.  No  mstMr 
whether  you  want  a  band,  orchestra,  solo  or  borne  osa 
instrument,  we  have  the  biggest  line  in  tbe  West.  In  tact 
our  line  is  so  large  we  have  to  publish  many  different 
catalogues.    We  will  send  you  catalog,  free 1+*? Pgf* 
titular  instrument  you  are  to  teres  ted  m.  Write  toomy 
and  be  sure  to  name  what  instrument  yoo  want  catalog  or. 
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tu  lng  the  baby  something  to  eat,  and 
one  morning  I  woke  up  and  the  bird 
had  gone  with  its  mother. 


Jean 

By  Nette  Read,  Aged  12,  Reno,  Nev. 
Original.  Blue. 
One  evening  when  papa  came 
home  he  brought  a  black  and  white 
oollie  puppy.  I  was  very  glad  and 
asked  mamma  if  I  could  hold  him. 
I  held  him  for  a  little  while  and  then 
asked  mamma  what  we  should  name 
him.  She  thought  for  a  little  while 
and  then  she  said  we  would  name 


If  Olive  had  a  date  with  a  peach, 
why  would  the  Dutch  roll? 


Carl  Haller,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — 
If  Santa  Ana  and  Santa  Clara  went 
boating,  would  San  Petro? 


Phoebe  Griffin,  Altamont,  Mo. — 
If  a  hen  cackles,  will  "Castle  Craney 
Crow?" 


Don  Webster,  Dayton,  Wash. — If 
the  rooster  had  a  tooth,  would  the 
Orpington  pullet? 


Photo    by    Earl  Waters,   Alba.  Ia. 

A  Cherokee  County   (Iowa)   School  Out  for  a  Picnic 


him  Jean.  When  Jean  was  large 
enough  to  play  with  us  papa  said  we 
must  teach  him  some  tricks.  He 
soon  learned  to  jump  over  our  hands 
when  we  held  them  out,  to  speak  for 
his  food,  to  catch  bread  when  it  was 
thrown  to  him,  to  shake  hands  with 
us  and  to  lie  down  and  roll  over. 
When  we  got  him  he  was  very  small. 
We  have  only  had  him  about  six 
months,  yet  he  is  as  large  as  some 
full-grown  dogs  that  I  have  seen. 
He  is  not  a  very  good  watch  dog,  but 
is  very  playful.  When  we  pick  up 
a  rope  or  stick  and  run  with  it  he 
chases  us  until  he  gets  it. 


Additional  Stories 

BLUE — Marie  Arfahl  Riceville,  la.; 
Vlnola  Franklin,  Graetmont,  Okl.;  Ella 
Clayton,  Hartford,  Ark.;  Loriena  Harms, 
'Norfolk,  Ni*. ;  Bertha  Dickinson,  Os- 
ceola, Neb. ;  Mamie  Duke,  Cloyis,  N.  M. ; 
Ethel  Hudson,  Wyncote,  Wyo. ;  Vina 
Hosch,    Bangs,  Tex. 

RED— Archie  Arnett,  Albert  City,  la.; 
Wuth  Arnett,  Albert  City,  la.;  Florence 
Hansen,  Weeping'  Water,  Neb.;  Bernard 
Sweeney,  Broken  Bow,  Neb.;  Martin 
Moffltt,  Pueblo.  Colo. 


Frlza  book  worth  a  dollar  to  two  b»«t 
each  week.  Mall  yonri  to  Daffyflll 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

FIRST  PRIZE — Orvie  Campbell, 
Hubbard,  Neb.:  If  a  bookworm 
nhould  tell  a  story,  would  a  silk 
worm  spin  a  yarn? 

SECOND  PRIZE — Lena  M.  WIese, 
Calvert,  Tex.:  The  secret  of  the 
spring  girl's  charm  is  simply  she  ties 
her  hat  with  Oauda-ltipoft  and  doesn't 
forgot  her  bows. 

Carrie  Cordoza,  BebastOpol,  Cal. — 


FRIENDS  HELP 
St.  Paul  Park  Incident 


"After  drinking  coffee  for  break- 
fast I  always  felt  languid  and  dull, 
having  no  ambition  to  get  to  my 
morning  duties.  Then  in  about  an 
hour  or  so  a  weak,  nervous  derange- 
ment of  the  heart  and  stomach 
would  come  over  me  with  such  force 
I  would  frequently  have  to  lie 
down." 

Tea  is  just  as  harmful,  because  it 
contains  caffeine,  the  same  drug 
found  in  coffee. 

"At  other  times  I  had  severe  head- 
aches; stomach  finally  became  af- 
fected and  digestion  so  impaired  that 
I  had  serious  chronic  dyspepsia  and 
constipation.  A  lady,  for  many  years 
state  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
told  me  she  had  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  quitting  coffee  and  using 
Postum;  she  was  troubled  for  years 
with  asthma.  She  said  it  was  no 
cross  to  quit  coffee  when  she  found 
she  could  have  as  delicious  an  article 
as  Postum. 

"Another  lady,  who  had  been 
troubled  with  chronic  dyspepsia  for 
years,  found  immediate  relief  on 
ceasing  coffee  and  using  Postum. 
Still  another  friend  told  me  that 
Postum  was  a  Godsend,  her  heart 
trouble  having  been  relieved  after 
leaving  off  coffee  and  taking  on 
Postum. 

"So  many  such  cases  came  to  my 
notice  that  I  concluded  coffee  was 
the  cause  of  my  trouble  and  I  i|iiit 
and  took  up  Postum.  I  am  moro 
than  pleased  to  say  that  my  days  of 
trouble  have  disappeared.  I  am 
well  and  happy." 

Look  In  pkgs.  for  the  famous  lit- 
tle book,  "The  Road  to  WHIvlll..  ' 

Ever  rem!  the  above  letier?  .\  tirw 
one  ■pyCMf ■  from  lime  to  time.  Tlicy 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
Interest. 


Book  of  100  Vehicle  Bargains  —  FREE 


Let  This  New  Special 
Sears-Roebuck  Book 
Help  You  Decide  on  the 

Right  Vehicle  to  Buy 


Post  yourself  on  real  values  before  you 
buy  a  buggy,  surrey  or  wagon  of  any 
kind.    Buy  where  you  are  sure  of  get- 
ting the  most  for  your  money,  the  saf- 
est guarantee  of  satisfaction  and  the 
best  treatment.    Here  is  proof  that 
our  prices  save  you  $35.00  to  $50.00. 

Over  49,000  of  These 
Metal  Auto  Seat  Buggies 
Already  Sold;  Price$59.90 

See  this  beautiful,  durable  buggy  in  nat- 
ural colors  in  our  Special  Vehicle  Catalog — 
along  with  many  other  illustrations  and 
descriptions  that  guide  you  right  in  buying 
the  vehicle  you  -want.  Please  ask 
for  Vehicle  Book  No.  65T56. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

This  splendid  bug 
gy  at  $59.90  has 
triple  panel  auto 
seat,  genuine 
leather  uphol- 
stering, highest 
type  body  con- 
struction,triple 
braced  shafts, 

best  wheels  made, 
full  wrought  fifth 
wheel,  real  long 
distance  self  oiling 
axle.  New  style 
auto  skeleton  top. 
Shipped  from  ware- 
house near  you. 


rk&W^f  I  7  H.  P.  Twin  Cylinder  has  the  reserve 

power  that  carries  you  at  any  pace  over 
any  road.  Through  deep  mud  and  sand 
and  up  steep,  rough  hills.  Wonderfully 
smooth  running  motor. 
Another  important  and  unique  comfort  feature  of  the  1913  Indian  is  the  equipment 
of  foot-boards  in  addition  to  pedals.  The  latter  are  in  reality  fitted  only  for  th<- 
purpose  of  starting  the  motor,  similar  to  cranking  an  automobile.  Once  started.  th<- 
rider  has  the  choice  of  two  comfortable  riding  positions  with  the  double  brake  action 
and  absolute  control  assured  in  each  instance. 

A  free  DrmonMtratinn  from  any  of  our  2000  dealer*  throughout  the  country 
Write  for  free  1913   literature  describing  all  model*  and  improvement! 


Motocxcle 


Prices 


(4  H.P.  Single,  $2001    ,    .  p. 
\  7  H  P.  Twin,  $250  f  f  o  b-  Fnctory 


THE  HENDEE  MFG.  CO.y  »«•">  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Chicago 


Branches  and  Service  Stations: 
San  Francisco  Toronto 


Atlnntn 


LonClOil 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  allage  perfertly.  at  S  »«y  low  mat  uf  operation 
r  n-r,  kui  vi  mi  inifMttlili  am  I  awlflly  Thrt  msl  r  a  fine, 
uniform  **  lliat  l«  *»-iy  palalaMe  ami  nutrition*      I  h" 

ouniMisd  •••••  •      ami "  i  i-  •  •     .t  una  the     ■.  ■ 

la  tfener«t*<l  1      ' '  tMftn      *e.pilrenl  hy 

sny  other  Mower  <1t>liitf  the  aam©  work, 

Mr  hsnti  al  perfei  linn  ami  hlyli  rpjAllly  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  lu««  of  power  ami  low  I  ajjj  p|  i>i«-ratl<m. 
0SJF  np«r  Illn<trat»<l  |  atalop  tftvea  fc»<  fa  allowing; 
DOV"  Mt«i  Woti.lerf.il  |*«|*i  "  will  SSvs  limn 
Ami  money  at  <  utlliitf  time.  !*em1  for  •  trpy  Unlay. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Ihi  4!)  SIIORTSVII.LE.  N.Y. 
30  Dial  rlhnl  lr>a  ftMl  In  thu  V  I. 
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Fills  60-ft.  Silos 
With  Easel 


The  day  of  the  skyscraper  Silo  Is  here.    No  Silo  too 
high  for  the  Sm  alley  I    When  George  Crow  of  Hutchiu- 
6un,  Kan.,  gut  ready  to  fill  his  big  60-ft.  Silo  he  promptly 
sent  for  a  Powerful  "Smilley"  and  patented  chain-drive 
Blower  to  du  the  cutting  and  filling. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Freeman  of  Fremont,  Neb.,  says:  "I  have 
run  your  machine  six  days  cutting  green  corn  for  silo  fill- 
ing. In  the  six  days'  run  I  cut  500  tons ;  I  cut  the  first  200 
tons  in  seventeen  hours." 

Heal  business  farmers  like  Mr.  Crow  and  Mr.  Freeman 
have  no  time  to  tool  with  the  old  slat-apron  type  of  ma- 
Chin*  They  w.int  this  forced-feed  chain-table,  grip-hook  kind, 
made  by  Sm  alley  only.  Thus  they  save  a  tremendous  amount 
i  f  work  and  do  a  quicker,  cleaner  job  No  coarse,  uneven  sil- 
age. All  uniformly  cut  Which  means  greater  tonnage  per  silo. 

POWERFUL  SMALLEY 
■Bar  SILAGE  CUTTER 

not  only  handles  ereen  silage,  bat  is  also  a 
wonder  at  catting  dry  feed.  Handles  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.  Many  farmers  use  their  Powerful 
''Smalley'v  to  cat  corn  in  the  fall  and  oats  and 
pens  in  the  spring  for  feeding  when  pastures  dry 
up  in  Julv.  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  out- 
fits.  No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  cent  steel 

guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
nnd— hard  oil  cups  on  all  important  hearings. 
Yon  won't  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 
you've  seen  the  Powerful  "Smalley"  or  had  the 
Smalley  Catalog.  Why  not  send  a  postal  this 
minute  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog  and  learn 
about  the  Silage  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  user  Write  now  and  you'M  get  this 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box    68  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensilage  and  Snapping:  Machines,  Drag  and 
^Circular Saw  Machines,  Cham- 
.  pion  Plows,  Cob  Grinders 
land  Feed  Mills. 


"make  good"  because  they're  maris  good. 
And  they've  been  getting  better  every 
year  lor  15  years.  If  you  want  to  be 
treated  right,  order  a  Kalamazoo  now. 
We  prepay  freight.  Get  our  catalog:  it 
Us  the  whole  story.  Address  Dept.  11. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Kansas  I 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 
No.  Fl.  Worth,  T«. 
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L55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

Double  cases  all  over; 
best  copper  tank ;  nursery,  self-reg- 
ulating. Best  140-chick  hot-wataf 
brooder,  $4.85.  Ordered  together 
$11. SO.  Freight  Paid  (E.  or  Rockies). 
No  machines  at  ' 
any  price  arel 
better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Wrlteforbooktoday  orsendprice 
now  and  save  time.  Jim  Rohan,  Iv--.^.  ^--^r 

Bella  Citylncubatc'Co.,601  n.RacineTWis^- 


Best  ROUP 
Preventive 


1  Expense 

We  will  Bend  you  a  sample  bottle  con- 
taining enough  to  satisfy  you  that 
B-K.  isthebest  preventive  and  rem- 
edy for  roup,  cholera,  gapes,  white 
diarrhoea  and  other  germ  diseases. 


Easy  to  Use  SMI 


few  drops  in  the 
water  and  sprinkle 

floora.nxwta. coops  and  nests  with  a  dilution  of  B-K.  It  solves 
ftur  poultry  disease  problem.  Does  not  cause  hena  to  drink 
less  or  slack  up  in  laying. Cost  is  trifling.  Write  for  sample.  (83) 

General  Purification  Co.,  $11  Pioneer  Bldgjjadison^ Wis^ 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 


im  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Greatest 

Egg  layers.  Biggest  money-making  strains. 
Prices  Low.     Don't  Buy  An  Egg  till  you 

see  our  Circular,  mailed  for  2  cents.   Write  today. 

Farmer's  Poultry  Co.  Bx  35  Mankato.lWinn. 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  hi  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1913.  Write 
Henry  Prile,  Box    625  ireeoort,  III. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHINp 

From  21  Leading  Varieties  of  Chickens.  VJ 
AYE  BROS.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Nebraska. 


Facts  and  Figures  in  Poultry 

Keeping  to  Be  Borne  in  Mind 


El 

ma 


RE  those  new-laid  eggs?" 
asked  a  grocer  of  a  country 
customer  bringing  in  a 
basket  of  eggs.  "What  do 
you  call  new-laid  eggs?"  she  asked. 
"Any  egg  not  laid  more  than  four 
days  ago  in  summer,  possibly  five, 
and  not  over  ten  days  at  the  longest 
in  winter."  Wonder  how  many 
know  this?  *** 

The  ducklings  of  the  large  breeds 
should  be  ready  for  market  at  10 
weeks  of  age,  and  if  fed  right  ought 
to  average  five  pounds  apiece.  The 
chick  should  be  of  the  broiler  weight 
two  weeks  after,  or  at  3  months  of 
age.  The  Pekin  mother  duck  ought 
to  lay  you  from  100  to  120  eggs  dur- 
ing her  laying  season.  Duck  feath- 
ers bring  lower  prices  by  nearly  half 
in  some  markets  than  goose  feathers. 

*  *  * 

Custom  hatching  by  the  mammoth 
hatchers  is  quite  likely  yet  to  be- 
come general  in  country  neighbor- 
hoods. It  has  proved  a  success 
where  tried  by  men  or  families  who, 
learning  how  to  run  the  temperature 
of  the  small  incubators,  could  make 
a  success  of  seeing  after  the  mam- 
moth kind.  In  all  neighborhoods, 
while  the  majority  prefer  to  hatch 
their  own  chicks,  yet  a  goodly  num- 
ber want  at  least  a  good  spring  start 
with  boughten  baby  chicks. 

The  more  you  send  by  pared,  post 
on  the  short  distance  routes,  ttu 
cheaper  the  weight  is  made  to  you. 
For  instance,  living  out  on  a  rural 
route,  you  want  to  send  a  dozen 
eggs  into  the  city  from  which  travels 
your  rural  postman.  These  will 
cost  you  about  5  cents,  and  1  cent 
additional  for  each  extra  pound — 
that  is,  put  in  two  more  dozen,  and 
the  three  dozen  will  cost  you  about 
7  cents,  and  if  you  put  in  eleven 
dozen,  weighing  the  limit — eleven 
pounds — you  will  pay  15  cents  post- 
age. Now,  can  you  do  it,  making 
better  prices  to  you  and  a  saving  to 
some  customer? 

*  *  * 

There  are  articles  edited  for 
Country  Gentleman  by  editors  not  to 
the  country-born,  or  they  would 
know  when  a  writer  comes  with 
something  certainly  so  far  from 
truth  and  common  sense  in  the  poul- 
try business  that  one  wonders  if  the 
writer  really  knows  a  chicken  from 
a  goose.  Think  of  an  editor  allow- 
ing an  article  in  his  paper  that  de- 
scribes a  poultry  plant,  started  from 
twenty-five  hens  two  or  three  years 
ago  by  a  woman,  that  made  its 
owner  last  year  in  dressed  poultry 
alone  $4,872  clear,  besides  2,000 
capons  annually,  some  of  which 
weigh  as  high  as  fourteen  pounds  in 
summer  and  sell  for  4  0  cents  a 
pound,  and  weigh  as  much  as  eight- 
een pounds  apiece  in  winter  and 
sell  for  45  cents  a  pound,  besides  all 
the  baby  squab  broilers  the  owner 
sells  when  3  weeks  old  (?)  at  $1.25 
a  pair.  Think  of  it,  a  3-week-old 
chick.  Think  of  feeding  cornmeal 
as  a  scratching  food,  and  one  quart 
of  grain  to  100  hens  for  a  meal.  And 
all  this  mess  of  stuff  given  as  truth 
in  our  most  aristocratic  agricultural 
paper.  No  wonder  some  people 
would  want  to  rush  into  the  poultry 


business  after  reading  of  these  won- 
derful results  happening  from 
twenty-five  hens  in  the  short  time 
named,  and  just  ordinary  chickens, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  presumably,  as  now 
a  $2  50  Buff  male  heads  the  gang. 
So  the  writer  says. 

And  the  2,000  capons  now  annu- 
ally. Isn't  that  going  some  for 
twenty-five  hens  to  start  annually 
from  two  or  three  years  ago?  When 
did  the  annually  begin?  And  we'd 
all  like  the  recipe  for  bringing  all 
those  3-week^old  chicks  to  a  size 
that  would  bring  us  $1.25  for  a  pair 
as  a  squab,  and  make  one-half  bite 
for  the  nabob  who  ate  them,  and  also 
what  market  pays  $2  for  a  pair  of 
fryers  6  weeks  old  and  45  cents  a 
pound  winter  and  summer  for  ca- 
pons, though  we  folks  here  only 
know  of  the  winter  market  for  ca- 
pons, and  it  would  hump  us  to  get  a 
last  spring's  chick  of  a  very  large 
breed  up  to  fourteen  and  eighteen 
pounds  then,  if  at  all. 

The  author  says  the  feeding  sys- 
tem on  this  woman's  plant  is  unique. 
He  lists  cornmeal  in  the  mixture  for 
scratching  food.  What  poultry 
keeper  ever  heard  of  scattering  corn- 
meal in  a  litter?  And  three  gallons 
of  oats  at  a  feed  to  1,200  fowls?  Say, 
that  reporter  must  have  been  sadly 
stuffed  by  some  wag  of  an  attendant 
on  those  chickens.  It  could  be  no 
other  way.  Unique,  surely;  100 
hens  dining  on  -one  quart  of  oats, 
cornmeal  in  the  litter,  chicks  big 
eno  agh  to  make  a  meal  of  at  3  weeks 
old.  Where  was  that  editor  at  when 
his  gentlemanly  reporter,  whose 
knowledge  of  fowl  must  have  been 
derived  from  his  boarding  house  ta- 
ble, filed  in  with  that  poultry  stuff? 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Cement  Floors 

A  reader  asks  the  common  ques- 
tion, "Which  do  you  think  best  for 
my  new  poultry  house,  dirt,  cement 
or  a  board  floor?  For  myself  I  pre- 
fer the  cement  floor;  others  of  the 
family  do  not." 

The  answer  to  this  question  must 
be  this:  It  does  not  so  much  de- 
pend upon  your  preference  as  the 
location  of  your  poultry  house.  If 
the  soil  is  light,  loose  and  drainage 
good,  the  dirt  floor  is  best  all 
around.  Also,  as  the  dirt  floor  must 
occasionally  have  its  top  soil  re- 
moved and  fresh  soil  put  in,  prefera- 
bly sandy  or  gravelly  soil;  the  handi- 
ness  or  expense  of  doing  this  must, 
too,  be  taken  into  consideration. 

If  the  ground  is  wet  and  heavy, 
then  plank  or  cement  is  best.  If  a 
cement  floor  is  not  built  rat-proof, 
about  and  under,  then  it  is  a  mean 
floor  to  put  in  a  poultry  house,  as 
rats  safely  burrow  under  it,  and  stay 
there,  too.  Better  in  this  case,  al- 
ways, a  board  floor  in  preference. 
The  board  floor  must  be  raised  from 
off  the  ground,  with  no  good  harbor- 
ing room  for  rats. 

A  cement  floor  is  easily  cleaned, 
but  is  cold  to  the  feet  of  the  fowls, 
often  producing  rheumatism.  If 
cats  cannot  get  under  the  board  floor 
to  clean  out  rats,  which  should  be 
the  case,  at  least  the  board  floor  can 
be  raised  and  the  rat  killer,  himself, 
get   at  them. 


Here's  the  separator 
that  solves  the  price 
problem.  Sells  for  $25  to  $40  less  than 
other  standard  machines.  The  con- 
necting link  between  separator  effi- 
ciency and  reasonable  price. 

Another  point:  Oar  patented  device 
cleans  the  machine  in  less  than  2  min- 
utes. Will  save  you  time— will  save 
you  money— will  save  you  cream. 
Skims  close  and  clean.-  Easy  to  run 
—hard  to  wear  out.  Second  to  none. 

Sold  by  dealers.  Ask  them  or  write 
us  for  free  booklets  and  full  particu- 
lars. Address  nearest  office  below. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO. 

Chicago  Lincoln,  Neb.  Des  Moines,  la. 
^^^^^^^^      Dubuque,  la. 


Save*25.to$40. 


Th< 
tDI 

'Vitrified  Hollow  Til^ 


Exclusive  Patented  Features 

WALL— Only  Silo  having  double  dead  air 
space  wall  in  which  tile  are  curved  to  fit 
tircle.  This  makes  smooth  inside  surface, 
permitting  ensilage  tosettle  readily.  Tile 
thoroughly  vitrified,  of  uniform  color.  Pat- 
ent grooves  insure  thin  tight  mortar  joint, 
with  only  half  the  amount  of  mortar,  yet 
much  stronger  than  ordinary  silo  joints. 
ROOF— Self -supporting— no  forms,  rafters; 
or  gauges  required.  All  reinforcing  and 
mortar  fully  protected  from  weather.  Dead 
air  space  p-events  heat  radiation.  Our  vit- 
rified hollow  silo  tile  are  absolutely  water- 
proof and  more  durable  than  stone.  Any 
mason  can  roof  your  silo  with  them. 

Write  today  for  our  book,  "Clay  Pro- 
ducts for  Permanent  Farm  Buildings. " 
It's  intensely  interesting.  Sent  FKEEl 
Adel  Clay  Products  Co. 
Mfrs.  of  Adel  Tile  Granary  and  the 
Famous  Adel  Tile  Corn  Crib. 
Dept.  4      Adel,  Iowa. 


All  Steel  Triple  Wall  Double 
Air  Space  Incubator. 

It  bears  the  label 
of  the  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, which 
insures  durabil- 
ity and  protec- 
tion. It  is  built 
entirely  of  metal, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  press- 
ed fibre  inner 
lining.  Double  air 
space  on  all  sides,  top  and  bottom. 
Send  for  our  catalog  showing  the  most 
complete  line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  United  States. 

MACOMB    POULTRY    SUPPLY  CO., 
Box  D,  Macomb,  HI. 


Bigger  Silo 

Cut  one  half  off  T"%__  _  1»*  ■  — 
your  .S  il  age  rHPOiltS 

feeding:  work  •» 
with  the  Hinge  Door  Silo.  Doors 
operate  on  hinges.  Write 
for  our  catalog  on 


Silo 


Two  famous  makes.  Best  con- 
traction in  both. 
Woods  Bros.  Sito  &  Mfg.  Co. 
General  Office      •      Lincoln,  Neb. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Maryville,  Mo., Minne- 
apolis, Mian.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Ii..  E.  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  Lflxlnsrton,  Kj.,  Denver, wai.. 
Spokane,  Wash.     Writ*  Nearest  Office.  Dept.  3  ) 


SEND  IN  YOUR  NAME 


Kindly  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  communicating  with 
advertisers  on  this  page. 


April  1!>.  1013 
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Cleanliness  in  the  Apartments 

of  Dairy  Cows  Most  Essential 


-  'inxT  to  our  homes,  the  apart- 
I  merits  of  the  dairy  cows 
SKgSj  should  be  exemplary  of 
cleanliness  and  healthful- 
ness In  cleanliness  the  dairy  stable 
should  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  the 
equal  of  the  housewife's  kitchen 
Both  are  laboratories  in  which  hu- 
man food  is  prepared.  Much  of  the 
food  prepared  in  the  kitchen  is 
cooked  and  thereby  sterilized,  while 
the  food  prepared  in  the  dairy  stable 
is  consumed  largely  in  an  uncooked 
state  and  the  dirt  and  filth  that  has 
gotten  into  it  from  the  surroundings 
remains  unsterilized. 

Few  mothers  would  boil  potatoes 
for  themselves  in  the  stable  where 
the  milk  for  their  children  is  drawn 
from  the  cows,  yet  the  potatoes 
would  not  be  contaminated  at  all. 

In  healthfulness  the  dairy  barn 
should,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  be  the 
equal  of  our  homes,  for  are  not  our 
dairy  cows  the  feeders  of  many  of 
our  babies  and  all  of  our  children? 

In  order  to  secure  this  high  order 
of  cleanliness  and  healthfulness,  the 
dairy  barn  must  conform  to  certain 
general  specifications.  The  floors, 
stalls,  mangers  and  gutters  should 
be  concrete,  or  of  an  equally  sani- 
tary substance.  Concrete  may  be 
washed  and  disinfected,  rendering  it 
clean  and  free  from  disease-produc- 
ing organisms.  The  inside  walls 
should  be  smooth,  that  dust  and  dirt 
may  be  eliminated.  Galvanized 
metal  linings  are  desirable  in  this 
respect;  steel  fixtures  are  most  eas- 
ily kept  clean. 

The  milk  room  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  building  by  a 
well  ventilated  passage.  Hay  should 
be  put  down  in  a  closed  feed  room, 
rather  than  in  a  passage,  that  the 
air  may  not  be  laden  with  dust  at 
feeding  time.  The  stalls  should  be 
well  lighted,  that  dirt  may  be  seen 
and  that  the  sunshine  may  exert  its 
purifying  and  disinfecting  powers. 
Six  square  feet  of  glass  per  animal, 
or  one  square  foot  of  glass  for  fif- 
teen square  feet  of  floor  apace,  are 
usually  provided.  Ordinarily,  the 
lighting  is  more  efficient  from  east 
and  west  windows  than  north 
south. 

Adequate  ventilation  should 
provided  for.  An  air  flow  of  about 
35,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  per  ani- 
mal should  be  maintained,  that  the 
air  of  the  stable  may  be  pure  and 
healthful.  To  secure  this  large  flow 
of  air  and  yet  keep  the  stables 
reasonably  warm  is  a  problem.  The 
King  system,  with  properly  designed 
out-take  and  in-take  flues,  is  at  pres- 
ent the  most  practical  system  em- 
ployed. 

In  short,  the  dairy  barn  should  be- 
well  ventilated,  lighted  with  an 
abundance  of  direct  sunshine  and 
constructed  on  as  sanitary  lines  as 
may  be  that  our  milk  supply  may  be 
as  clean  and  free  from  disease  germs 
as  possible.  E.  W.  HAMILTON, 
Idaho  Experiment  Station. 


and 
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Should  Tighten  Hoops  on  Stave  SIIoh 
Unless  owners  of  stave  silos 
tighten  fhe  hoops  as  the  warm  spring 
weather  progresses,  the  silos  may  be 
partially  or  completely  ruined. 

Loose  hoops  not  only  allow  the 


staves  to  warp,  thus  making  the 
walls  no  longer  air-tight,  but  the 
whole  silo  may  be  weakened  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  high  wind  will  cause 
it  to  collapse.  A  stave  silo  once 
down  or  twisted  out  of  shape  can 
scarcely  ever  be  successfully  re- 
stored. 


Spring  Dairy  grams 

Remember,  now,  if  any  of  the 
dairy  cows  have  proved  unprofitable 
during  the  winter  months,  failing  in 
their  milk  production  for  about  one- 
half  the  year.  Don't  let  the  profuse 
flow  of  milk  a  little  later  on  recon- 
cile you  to  keeping  such  milkers  an- 
other season,  but  fatten  them  up  And 
put  them  on  the  market  at  once. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  neglect  our 
bulls  too  much.  Why  should  we 
feed  and  shape  up  the  stallion  for 
the  breeding  season  any  more  than 
we  do  the  bull?  If  we  would  but 
give  our  bull  the  same  care  in  feed- 
ing, watering,  currying  and  brush- 
ing that  we  do  the  stallion,  what  a 
wonderful  improvement  we  might 
witness  in  the  size,  strength,  vigor 
and  general  vitality  of  his  calf  crop 
over  what  it  has  been! 

We  endeavor  to  furnish  as  much 
of  a  variety  and  change  of  rations  at 
this  season  as  possible.  The  cows 
on  most  farms  have  been  munching 
dry  roughages  and  grains  so  long 
that  any  change  from  these  monoton- 
ous courses  will  be  welcomed  by 
them,  and  their  appreciation  will  be 
mutely  expressed  in  an  increase  of 
the  milk  flow.  The  natural  craving 
of  the  animals  at  this  season  devel- 
ops for  the  succulence  of  grazing, 
and  their  rations  should  satisfy  this 
craving  as  far  as  is  practical  by  sup- 
plying those  rich  mill  feeds,  tender 
grains  and  succulent  roughage  so 
often  missing  on  the  average  farm. 

M.  A.  COVERDELL. 


The  Percheron  Stud  Book 
The  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
"Percheron  Stud  Book,"  published 
by  the  Percheron  Society  of  America, 
is  now  ready  for  distribution.  This 
volume  brings  the  registrations 
down  to  December  13,  1910.  This 
volume  contains  an  alphabetical  list 
of  the  names  of  all  stallions  and 
mares  recorded  therein.  Thus  if 
you  have  the  name  of  a  stallion,  but 
do  not  know  his  number,  you  can 
readily  find  his  pedigree  by  refer- 
ring to  his  name  in  the  alphabetical 
list;  from  the  number  there  recorded 
the  pedigree  can  readily  be  found. 
All  pedigrees  in  this  volume  are  pub- 
lished in  numerical  order  and  with 
the  index  mentioned  before,  it  is 
possible  in  a  moment's  time  to  locate 
the  pedigree  of  any  animal  either  by 
number  or  by  name.  On  pJiges  1-1 
to  523  Is  published  an  exhaustive 
list  of  corrections.  Rules  regulating 
registrations  and  transfers  are  given 
In  the  front  of  the  volume.  Tin; 
preface  to  this  volume  consists  In  a 
comprehensive  article  giving  a  gen- 
eral revW-w  of  Percheron  breeding 
conditions.  The  price  of  the  book 
Is  $?,  to  members  and  $5  to  non- 
memlx-rs.  It  cm  be  had  from  Wayne 
DlriHmore,  Secretary  of  the  Pnr- 
chornn  SoHety  of  America,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


$65,000,000 

would  be  saved 
annually  by  the 
exclusive  use  of 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


It  is  estimated  that  a  million  cow  owners  in  the  United  States 
are  still  skimming  their  milk  by  some  wasteful  "gravity"  method. 

At  an  average  of  four  cows  to  the  farm  and  an  average  cream 

loss  of  $10  per  cow  per  year  (it  is  more  often  from  $15  to  $2  5)  all 
of  which  could  be  saved  with  the  use  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separa- 
tor, this  alone  represents  an  annual  cream  loss  of  $40,000,000. 

Then  there  are,  all  told,  perhaps  a  half  million  inferior  and  old 
and  worn  out  machines  in  use  whose  owners  could  easily  save  $5.00 
per  cow  per  year  by  exchanging  their  "cream  wasting"  machines  for 
De  Lavals,  and  figuring  on  an  average  of  six  cows  per  farm,  this 
reperesents  another  loss  of  $15,000,000  at  least. 

Then  to  this  tremendous  cream  waste  through  the  use  of  in- 
ferior separators  must  be  added  the  excessive  cost  for  repairs  on 
cheap  and  inferior  machines  and  the  cost  of  replacing  machines 
which  should  last  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  but  which  are  ready  for 
the  scrap  heap  in  two  or  three  years.  There  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  loss  in  lower  prices  received  for  cream  and  butter 
due  to  inferior  quality  of  cream  produced  by  poor  separators,  all  of 
which  must  easily  equal  at  least  $10,000,000  more. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  of  $65,000,000  which  would  be  saved 

to  the  cow  owners  in  this  country  by  the  exclusive  use  of  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators. 

At  first  sight  these  figures  may  seem  startling,  but  any  exper- 
ienced dairyman  or  creameryman  will  agree  that  the  cream  and 
other  losses  without  a  separator  or  with  an  inferior  one  will  aver- 
age a  good  deal  higher  than  the  above  estimates  and  that  these  fig- 
ures are  really  very  conservative. 

Any  cow  owner  who  is  selling  cream  or  making  butter  and  who 

is  not  using  any  cream  separator  or  an  inferior  machine,  is  really 
paying  for  a  De  Laval  in  his  cream  losses  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
priving himself  of  the  benefit  of  its  use. 

De  Laval  Separators  are  not  only  superior  to  all  others  in 

Skimming  efficiency,  but  are  at  the  same  time  cheapest  in  propor- 
tion to  actual  capacity,  while  they  are  so  much  better  made  that 
they  last  from  two  to  ten  times  longer. 

No  cow  owner  can  logically  make  the  excuse  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a  De  Laval,  because  it  will  save  its  cost  over  "gravity" 
separation  in  six  months  and  over  any  other 
separator  in  a  year  and  is  sold  for  either  cash 
or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually 
pay  for  itself  while  it  is  being  used. 

It  will  surely  be  to  your  advantage  to  join  the 

million  and  a  half  satisfied  users  of  l>e  l.avnls. 
A  little  iBVSStlgtttlOB  will  prove  to  you  that  <  1 10 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  you  really  cannot  afford 
to  sell  cream  or  make  lnittrr 
WITHOUT    tlio    Ml    at    a  He 
Laval  Cream  Separator. 

Tli©  nearest  Do  Laval  Agent 

Will  hn  glad  to  demonstrate  thin 
to  your  own  sat  1st'  net  Ion  or  you 
may  write-  to  us  direct. 

The   new  72-pngo   De  Laval 

Dairy  Hand  Dnnk.  In  whlrh  Ifnpnriant 
dairy  quoatlnna  arc  ably  ffllOUMad  by 
tlii>  brat  authorities,  ll  a  book  that 
*T<Ty  rnw  owner  should  limr  Malli-d 
frrn  upon  rrqunt  If  ynn  nirntlnn  thla 

Htjer,    Km  mis  On  t.n»i  tataing 

nl  1  malb-d  np'in  n  |U'il.  Wrllf  in 
nearest  offlrr 

The  Dc  Laval 
Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  <  UK  \<;<> 

s\  \  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 
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Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

60  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
in  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  1 J4  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages. 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers — their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well:  testing.heating.liehting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  Five  year  guarantee. 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine," and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
fact. 


a^tory  prices  will  Interest  yon  mightily.  Write 
NOW,  telling  as  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1051  Oakland  Ave.      Kansas  City.  Mo. 


The  WITTE 
Cuts  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 


COMPARE 

Compare  the  big  extra 
size  frame,  the  heavy,  all  No.  9 
Peerless  Fence  Filling  and  the 

Galvanized  Coating 

of  the  Peerless  Gate  to  the  light,  flimsy 
frame,  small  wire  filling  and  the  paint 
covering  of  the  ordinary  gate. 
YOU  CAN  SEE  A  BIG  DIFFERENCE 
If  there  is  no  Peerless  dealer  near  you 
send  for  our  big  fence  and  gate  catalogue 
Defore  buying  your  spring  supply. 

Peerless  Wire  Fence  Co. 
J^216JMic^St^^Adrian^Mic^ 


INCREASE  YOUR  CROP 
8  TO  15  BUSHELS  TO  ACRE. 

The  Brillion  Clod  Crusher  will  increase  your 
yield  from  8  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  It  crushes, 
pulverizes,  rolls,  levels  and  packs  the  soil.  Makes' 
a  perfect  seed  bed  which  retains  all  the  mosture 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 

Free   Booklet  tells  all.     Write  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO., 

Dept.   410.    Moline.  Illinois. 
NEBRASKA  MOLINE  PLOW  CO., 
Dept.   410,   Omaha,  Neb. 


Harvey  Bolster  Springs 


I prevent  damage  to  «egs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soonl 

Isave  cost— produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts] 
llonger—  horses  benefited— thousands  in  use — "mywago- 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers. 
,  H  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 
40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
10,000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  762- 17th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


HOG  FENCE 


high  !*•  a  rod 
100  other  styles  of  Hog, 
Farm  and  Lawn  Fencing. 
Buy  from  factory  direct 
ana  save  dealers  profit. 
Large  Catalogue  FREE. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Bos  1 86     Muncie,  Ind 


CALVES 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free. 

The  Nebraska  Seed  60,  Omaha,  Neb. 


General  Purpose  Dairy  Barn  and  Silo 

The  main  barn  at  the  left  is  utilized  for  hay  and  horses;  the  wing  at 
the  right  is  where  the  dairy  cows  are  kept.  Two  special  features  of  this 
barn  are  the  numerous  windows,  admitting  sufficient  light,  and  the  roof  pro- 
jection above  the  windows.  Notice  the  proper  pitch  to  the  roof,  making  it 
possible  to  utilize  the  most  space  for  hay.  At  the  right  end  the  manure 
spreader  can  be  left  and  filled  from  the  carrier  and  viill  still  be  under 
shelter.  The  carrier  track  goes  through  the  two  doors  and  across  the  end 
of  the  barn  underneath  the  roof. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Making  Both  Ends  Meet 

Speaking  of  farm  problems,  what 
is  the  biggest  problem  confronting 
every  son  of  the  soil?  The  answer 
is,  "making  both  ends  meet."  Just 
the  same  old,  world-weary  concern 
of  getting  enough  to  eat  and  to 
wear  and  a  little  left  over  for  the 
"necessary  luxuries." 

What  is  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem? You  can't  turn  over  to  the 
back  of  the  book  and  read  it;  you've 
got  to  work  it  out  today  and  keep 
it  up  tomorrow  and  the  next  day 
and  so  on. 

The  probabilities  are  there  are 
many  answers — as  many  as  there 
are  men  and  women  working  on  it. 
No  general  rule  is  always  univer- 
sally aplicable,  but  there  are  two 
things  which  every  farmer  can  think 
over  arid  work  for.  When  these 
two  items  are  settled  the  answer  to 
the  problem,  "how  to  make  a  liv- 
ing," unrolls  itself  naturally  and 
without  effort. 

The  first  thing  a  farmer  should 
do  is  to  establish  a  self-supporting 
home.  He  should  cut  down  his  ex- 
penses to  the  minimum  by  growing 
on  his  farm  every  item  of  food  that 
can  be  produced  economically. 

The  next  chapter  is  to  get  a  spe- 
cialty of  some  kind.  Only  by  pro- 
ducing something  superior  can  a 
farmer  hope  to  reap  the  reward 
commensurate  with  his  deserts.  The 
grower  of  grain  and  the  feeder  of 
market  meat  meets  with  the  compe- 
tition of  more  than  a  million  others 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
old  way.  Then  we  all  complain  be- 
cause the  price  of  cattle  and  corn 
and  hogs  and  wheat  do  not  give  us 
a  reasonable  profit  over  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  trouble  is  not  altogether  with 
the  iniquitous  gamblers  who  corner 
the  markets  and  who  hand  out  to 
us  in  lordly  fashion  the  deadly  mar- 
ket quotation  and  add  insult  to  in- 
jury by  saying,  "You  can  take  it  or 
leave  it;  it's  mox  nix  aus  mit  Louie." 

The  real  trouble  is  with  the  world- 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand  which 
regulates  prices  everywhere  and  all 


the  time,  although  sometimes  the 
speculators  mess  things  up  seem- 
ingly by  eorraling  the  visible  supply. 

The  only  way  to  beat  this  game 
of  world-wide  competition  is  to  pro- 
duce something  unusual.  Get  a  spe- 
cialty. A  great  variety  of  lines  offer 
themselves  to  the  discriminating 
disciple  of  Agricolus.  Personal  ex- 
amples count  for  more  than  glitter- 
ing generalties.  Here  are  a  few  big 
successes  gained  by  concentrating 
on  special  lines  of  work: 

Love joy  of  Ilinois  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  breeder  of 
world-famous  Berkshires.  He  ships 
hogs  to  Europe,  and  if  that  isn't  a 
success,  you  try  it  yourself. 

Scribner,  Hill  and  Gillette  of 
Wisconsin,  all  living  near  a  little  vil- 
lage of  less  than  500  inhabitants, 
have  won  fame  as  breeders  of  Jer- 
seys, Guernseys  and  Holsteins,  re- 
spectively. This  is  an  interesting 
case  of  local  "competition"  along 
similar  lines  that  do  not  really  com- 
pete. Probably  it  means  that  each 
sustained  and  encouraged  the  other 
by  example  and  precept.  If  you  ask 
any  one  of  these  men  what  breed 
of  dairy  cattle  is  best  he  will  say, 
"The  one  you  like  best." 

The  Rowes  of  Illinois — father  and 
son — combine  Duroc  hogs  and  seed 
corn,  with  good  results.  They  don't 
feed  the  hogs  on  the  seed  corn,  but 
you  can  see  how  it  would  work  out 
if  you  know  anything  about  either 
branch  of  farming. 

The  Punks  of  Illinois  have  some 
27,000  acres,  properly  rotated,  of 
course,  but  always  with  an  eye  to 
pedigreed  seed  corn,  on  at  least 
8,000  of  these  acres. 

Hale,  the  peach  king  of  Connecti- 
cut, turned  his  genius  for  advertis- 
ing to  the  building  up  of  a  demand 
for  Hale  brands.  He  has  made  a 
fortune  on  land  infinitely  poorer 
than  most  of  the  fertile  soils  of  the 
agricultural  west. 

Russell  of  Iowa  began  with  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  in  the  back  yard 
of  a  city  lot.  The  last  I  heard  of 
him  he  was  making  a  handsome  in- 
come as  an    expert    poultryman — 


Get  the  Chopper  that 
Really  Chops 

Making  appetizing,  wholesome  dishes  from 
"left-overs"— particularly  meat— is  the  every, 
day  purpose  for  which  you  use  a  chopper.  You 
can  have  these  bits  of  meat  cleanly  chopped 
or  just  mangled— it  all  depends  on  the  chopo°r 
you  use.  The 

ENTERPRISE 
Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

with  its  four- 
bladed,  sharp 
steel  chopping 
knife,  gives  the 
chopping  cut.  It 
is  the  one  real 
chopper  design- 
ed to  cut  meat 
AND  food,  it  is 
the  great  utilizer 
of  foods  that 
would  ordinarily 
be  wasted. 
It  means 
economyin 
table  cost 
and  better  living. 
Remember  "AND." 
Say  it  to  your  dealer; 
then  you  will  get  what  you  will  be  delighted 
with— the  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper. 
A  still  lower  priced  machine  is  our  Standard  Enterprise 
Food  Chopper. 

If  you  write  us,  we  will  send  you  "The  Enterprising 
Housekeeper, "  more  than  200  tested  recipes  and  house- 
hold helps,  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

•    THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Dept.  58,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE  TAG  OH 
STANDARD    BRAND  HARDWARE. 

A  guarantee  rro'm  tne  manufacturer 
and  from  us  to  you  on  such  well 
known  Hardware  as 

Enterprise  Meat  Cutters  and 
Presses,  Lovel  Anchor  Brand 
Wringers,  Porter  Hay  Tools 
and  all  leading  brands. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Hardwear  bear- 
ing Double  Guarantee  Tag. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

Wholesale  Distributors. 


TheWeafcesiLink 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  THE  GATE  THE  STRONGEST 
SPOT  IN  YOUR  FENCE  BY  USING  THE 

Cyclone  Victor  Gate 

HEAVILY  GALVANIZED 
High-carbon,  tubular  steel,  unbreakable  frames. 

Large,  heavily-galvanized,  rust-proof  wire  fabric 
wrapped  on  the  frames — no  holes  in  the  frame  to 
weaken  it— Double  raise  device;  automatic  stock- 
proof  latch;  adjustable  stretcher  bar;  and  other 
important  exclusive  features. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  OTHERS  not  as  good. 
Guaranteed  for  life. 

CYCLONE  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

is  built  in  various  designs  for  durability  as  well  as 
beauty.  Rust  and  Sag  Proof;  easy  to  put  up  and 
cheaper  than  wood.  Your  dealer  has  them — See  him 
Cyclone  Fence  ft-  ■ .  or  write  us  for  Free 

Co.,  Dept.  82 
Waukegan. 
Ill, 


Catalog. 


The  GADE  Air  Cooler 


Sizes  1%  to  12  H.  P.  stationary  and  portable. 

The  initial  price  is  not  always  the  actual  coat— the  wise  man 
will  analyze  the  proposition.  This  especially  holds  true 
when  purchasing  a  gasoline  engine.  Often  times  more  w 
paid  for  repairs  and  upkeep  than  the  original  cest.  The 
GADE  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  upkeep  is  compara- 
tively small.  THIS  IS  IMPORTANT.  No  deUyB  caused  by 
breakdowns:  no  time  wasted  waiting  for  repairs.  Saves 
every  third  gallon  of  gasoline.  Ask  why.  Write  now  for 
descriptive  matter  and  catalogue  "T  " 

GADE  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


'bargains 

Fence.    ISO  Mvles- 
13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 
„    "lrei<hl.    Send  lor  bargain  lence 
T>ook  and  sample  10  lest— ALL  FREE. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  69  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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I  Want  A  Small  Light  Tractor 
—  One  I  Can  Operate  Alone" 


rhloh  suggests  the  truth  applicable 
n  all  these  cases  that  "there  Is 
aore  In  the  mail  thin  in  the  land." 

Hoard  of  Wisconsin  has  done  a 
reat  deal  for  dairying  and  agricul- 
ure  generally.  Leaving  unwritten 
iere  all  he  has  accomplished  as 
iublisher,  governor  and  publicist,  he 
ias  made  easy  money— easy  enough 
i-hen  you  know  how — by  shipping 
;ilt-edged  butter  all  over  the  United 
Itates  by  express.  Probably  this 
msiness  has  doubled  since  the  oper- 
tion  of  our  parcel  post. 

His  friend  and  neighbor,  who  lives 
ust  around  the  corner  a  little  ways, 
nd  who,  I  trust,  will  pardon  me  if 

still  call  him  "Little  Pig  Jones," 
ias  made  a  national  reutation  as 
he  producer  of  prime  pig  products, 
le  simply  tops  the  market  on  sis- 
age  and  sich,  and  the  fancy  prices 
ie  gets  for  this  stuff  made  out  of 
he  'umble  'og  is  something  to  make 
ou  sit  up  and  wonder. 

I  could  rattle  off  names  like  these 
or  an  hour,  but  this  is  enough  to 
how  what  can  be  done  by  getting  a 
pecialty  and  climbing  up  to  the  top 
-ith  it.  H.  A.  BEREMAN. 

Editor  s  Comment— What  do  you  think 
[  this  Montana  farmer's  advice?  The 
samples  given  are  of  men  who  have 
lade  a  success  because  they  have 
iken  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
:lling  of  what  they  produce  is  as  im- 
irtant  as  production.  Let  us  hear  from 
hers  on  this  subject. 

i  He   Correct   in   His  Conclusion? 

Many  forces,  such  as  the  govern- 
lent,  railroads,  colleges,  the  press, 
>called  philanthropists  and  differ- 
at  organizations,  are  aiming  at  the 
merican  farmer  great  effort  and 
irge  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
urpose  of  educating  him,  enlighten- 
lg  him  and  enthusing  him  into  a 
eing  with  very  much  greater  capa- 
ty  and  greater  desire  to  produce 
lore  crops. 

The  farmer  is  appealed  to  by  these 
)rces,  as  his  friends  working  with 
hilanthropic  motives,  to  do  some- 
ning  good  for  the  farmer,  and  if 
ie  farmer  fails  to  respond  by  ex- 
citing the  things  he  is  told  to  do, 
len  all  the  epithets  of  learning  are 
irned  on  him,  and  the  farmer  is 
randed  as  the  most  stupid  and  un- 
rogressive  being  of  all. 

Granting  that  the  farmer  needs 
rofits  that  he  may  better  his 
•hools,  homes,  roads,  and  slacken 
is  physical  effort  in  the  interest  of 
lental  development;  what  I  want  to 
now  is,  are  these  forces,  whose  sole 
urpose  is  to  increase  the  produc- 
on  of  crops,  really  a  benefit  to  the 
irmer? 

From  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
/ilson's  report  for  1910  I  take  the 
''Mowing  in  relation  to  the  big  corn 
rop: 

A  crop  that  exce.edu  that  of  even  the 
reat  agricultural  year  1906,  Kr<-at<-r 
tan  the  average  crop  of  the  preceding 
ve  yearn  by  14  per  cent,  while  the 
slue  of  thta  crop  lit  below  that  of  IMS 
nd  alno  of  1908. 

Again,  from  the  secretary's  report 
or  1908: 

While  the  value  of  all  cereal*  dropped 
bout  $40,000,000  below  the  totals  for 
05,  and  about  $12,000,000  below  1904,  the 
umber  of  bimhels  for  1906  were  120,000,- 
0  above  the  yield  for  1905  and  670,- 
0  nbove  the  yield  of  1904. 

The  year  1912,  the  banner  of  all 
orn  years  In  the  corn  bei*.  about 
600,000,000  above    1911,  but  :e- 


turning  the  farmer  gross  $64,000,- 
000  less  than  the  1911  crop. 

The  wheat  crop  for  the  year  1912 
is  109,000,000  above  1911,  but  re- 
turns gross  to  the  farmer  $1,750,000 
less.  The  potato  crop  for  the  year 
1912  was  138,000,000  bushels  above 
the  1911  crop,  but  returns  gross  to 
the  farmer  $21,000,000  less  than  the 
1911  crop. 

In  short,  the  bumper  crop  of  1912 
reduced  the  price  to  the  farmer  22 
per  cent  below  the  year  1911.  Meat 
is  high  because  it  is  scarce.  The  50 
per  cent  that  goes  to  the  middle 
man  might  be  shaved  a  little. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  gross  re- 
turns. A  business  man  will  quickly 
see  that  the  farmer  is  burdened  with 
all  the  expense  of  handling  the  extra 
tonnage. 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  with 
such  figures,  but  any  farmer  knows 
from  his  own  experience  that  other 
things  being  normal  and  equal  he  is 
to  take  very  much  less  for  his  crop 
during  years  of  great  production, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  most  years  he 
sells  his  crop  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction if  he  will  count  his  labor 
and  interest  and  depreciation  on  his 
investment. 

Colorado.        JOHN  GRATTON. 


Seed  Corn  Testing  Experience 
V.  N.,  Monroe,  Neb.:  I  have  read 
quite  a  bit  about  testing  seed  corn 
and  I  thought  I  would  write  my 
experience.  On  the  31st  of  March 
I  put  in  fifty-seven  kernels  of  corn. 
The  manner  of  testing  was  by  tak- 
ing sawdust  and  putting  it  in  an  old 
wash  basin.  Three  days  later  I 
looked  and  corn  was  sprouting  vig- 
orously. The  weather  was  quite 
changeable,  but  I  kept  it  in  the  sun- 
shine as  much  as  possible.  The  week 
following  I  examined  the  corn  and 
there  were  fifty-five  vigorous  ker- 
nels and  two  had  sprouted,  but  were 
weak,  so  I  did  not  count  them.  I 
figured  that  it  averaged  98  per 
cent.  I  picked  this  corn  last  fall  in 
corn  husking  time.  I  hung  it  on 
wires  to  dry  in  the  driveway  of  a 
crib. 

Seed  corn,  I  think,  will  be  very 
good  this  year.  Corn  was  very  ma- 
tured before  frost.  Last  spring  was 
a  bad  time  to  get  good  seed,  but 
most  farmers  in  this  neighborhood 
had  a  good  stand.  There  was  quite 
a  bit  of  old  corn  planted. 

This  country  is  getting  to  be  a 
good  place  for  the  farmer  who  has 
plenty  of  money  to  start  on,  if  he 
wants  to  buy  land.  Land  is  getting 
to  be  worth  from  $75  to  $100  per 
acre. 

Wheat  is  looking  fine.  There  Is  a 
good  stand  in  most  places  and  it  is 
growing  rapidly. 


That's  what  a  prospective  customer  in 
Iowa  wrote  us  the  other  day.  Continuing 
he  said:  "I  just  noticed  from  your  ad  in  one 
the  farm  papers  that  you  are  putting  a  small  tractor 
on  the  market,  and  am  anxious  to  get  your  catalog  describ 
ing  same.  I  have  several  catalogs  of  small  tractors,  but  most  of 
the  concerns  who  are  making  them  are  new  at  the  business  and  many  of. 
them  are  building  only  experiments." 

This  shrewd  farmer  is  evidently  familiar  with  Hart-Parr  Quality  and 
Service.  Chances  are  he'll  invest  in  a  Hart-Parr  "27"— the  small,  light  trac- 
tor designed  for  160  to  320  acres.   It  meets  medium  power  needs. 

With  the  Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift"  Plow  (see  illustration),  it's  a  strictly  One- 
Man  Outfit.  Plow  is  operated  by  a  rope  on  the  clutch  lever.  You  run  the 
entire  outfit  from  the  engine  platform.  Tractor  is  nearly  all  steel,  strong  but 
light.  "Self-Lift"  weighs  one-third  less  than  any  other.  Outfit  will  not  sink 
and  mire  in  soft  soil. 

Plow  has  independent  self-lift  and  hand-lift  attachments.  Strongly  con- 
structed, with  large  clearance,  light  draft.no  gears  to  clog  or  break.  Special 
spring  beam  coupler  enables  bottoms  to  readily  pass  over  or  skid  around 
obstructions  and  immediately  return  to  line  of  draft. 

Tractor  takes  the  place  of  12  sturdy  horses,  uses  cheapest  fuels 
all  loads  and  is  oil  cooled.    You  can  use  it  for  all  kinds  of  work  r< 
quiring  power,  from  breaking  sod  to  grinding  feed. 

Write  for  Special  circulars 
describing  both  outfits. 

HART-PARR  CO. 

254Lawler  St. 
Charles  City 
Iowa 
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SAVE  LABOR  AND  EXPENSE  BY  USING 

Culverts  on  Your  Farm 

Corrugated  Culverts  enable  you  to  quickly  and  economically 
bridgedrains,  gullies  andsmall  streams — and  are  equally  well 
adapted  for  use  on  highways  and  railroads.  To  insure  Cul- 
verts that  will  last  and  give  good  satisfaction,  see  that  they 
are  made  only  from  high  grade 

Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets 

"A  product  without  a  peer" 
Apollo  Sheets  have  been  meeting  the  most  rigid  servlco  testa  for  over  a 
Quarter  of  a  century,  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  That  is  why  upward* 
of  460,000  tons  were  used  last  year.   You  should  use  no  other  for  Culverts, 
Tanks,  Ciaterna,  Silos,  Hoofing  and  Siding.    Writo  for  full  information. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY 
General  Offices  Frick  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


y  50  PER  ACRE  DOWN 

BALANCE  20  YEAR'S  5% 


Rich  But-Over  lands  near  llcmliljl,  lllarkilin  k 
and  Kelllher,  Minn.  Lumbermen.  Not  I,md 
Men— Hence  Our  Kasy  Terms  Write  for  full 
Information,  priced  and  descriptions. 

Crookilon  1  iimtftr  C.  .  15?  M.rlh.m  BM,     lami<|i.  Minn 


3  DOLLS  FREE 

Send  25c  silver  for  3  months  sub- 
scription to  Donver  Wookly  Post 
and  we  will  sond  froo  3  completely 
dressed  Indian  dollH,  lithographed 
in  5  colors, road  v  to  cut  out  and  stutl. 

DENVER  WEEKLY  POST 
29  Poat  Building,     Denver,  Color.dc 


Ho  mire  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century   Parmer  when  writing. 


pRATT  , 

Long  Stroke  Motor  / 1 


1913  Pratt  Cars 

Fivm  Ymara    Every  one  successful  as  manufac- 
turers of  automobile*. 
forty  Year*    Every  one  successful  at  manufac 
turers  of  standard  vehicles. 

Get  Catalogue  ^ 

.li.lt    Of    «|il,lt  In    Vil.tr    m|    i  || 

w#       e  MflMM  rropoiiiio.  r.r  *nti.   Our  goal  M  lonua 
•'Piatt  Cm"  In  every  locality.   II  there  Isn't  one  In  fOUf  nrleli. 
tx>fh<MMl-  it  there  Ito't  a  Trail  dealer  near  yon  it  will  be  to  your 
autnlal  advsnUae  to  »iU*  or  »  I"  IM  IMH  MM 
Three  Dlellnel  Medele    fi  .'i  in,  I.'.'  in.  h  •  h"l  Inv,  H'<  • 

trie  mum  •ndel*.  HI.  U(jNl*C  Sfetmi     I'm,  r  t  .  I   

Frail  40.  120  In.  »h»rl  bale,  I'retto  O  SUnrr  and  rlnlilc  lighting 

•yttem     l'rl<  >  li  n  n  00. 
frail  10,  1 14. In    trMtl  base.  Prevl-O  SUiIrr  nnd  fit  Irii  lighting 
■  twin.     I'll'  "  |l,4i  '  OO. 

F.I  KM  ART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFC.  CO. 

I J  K  1 1  AH  1  INDIANA 
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"Tess  and  Ted  "School  Shoes 
for  Girls  and  Boys 

Public  School  authorities  declare  that  many  of  the 
ills  of  childhood  are  due  to  badly  fitting  shoes,  but 
"Tess  and  Ted"  School  Shoes  are  recognized  as  the 
ideal  footwear  for  children. 

These  famous  shoes  are  made  in  about  100  different  styles  for 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  They  are  designed  to  fit  properly  and 
the  best  of  leather  is  put  into  every  shoe.  Ask  to  see  Style  3385,  for 
girls. 

"Tess  and  Ted"  School  Shoes  look  better,  fit  better,  and  wear  longer 
than  ordinary  shoes  made  for  children.  You  may  pay  a  few  cents 
more  for  them,  but  the  cost  per  day  is  less  because  they  last  longer. 

Our  23  big  "Star  Brand"  factories  employ  10,000  expert  shoemakers. 
The  most  skilled  artisans  on  children's  shoes  have  been  selected  to 
make  "Tess  and  Ted"  School  Shoes. 

"Tess  and  Ted"  and  other  "Star  Brand"  Shoes  are  sold  by  20,000 
good  merchants.  Don't  just  go  into  ANY  store  and  ask  for  them, 
but  hunt  up  the  "Star  Brand"  dealer,  or  write  to  us  for  name  of  nearest 
merchant  who  sells  them. 

Beware  of  shoddy  shoes.  Always  insist  upon  having 
"Star  Brand"  Shoes.  Every  pair  is  made  of  good  leather. 
No  substitutes  for  leather  are  ever  used. 


This  Star  on  Every  Heel 
Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 


ftofcERTS.  Johnson 

OAriUFACTURERs     Br&nch  of  International  Shoe  COaT  st.louiS 
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gives  lasting  protection  to  all  your  buildings 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad   Lake  asphalt  keep  life 
Genasco  through  all  kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roofs. 

This  makes  them  proof  against  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkalis  and 
acids.    It  is  the  economical  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  The  Kant-Leak  Kleet  comes  with  every  roll  of  smooth 
surface  (jenasco— does  away  with  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 


New  York 


1-ar^est  producers  of  asphalt,  and  Jarg-est 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooming  in  the  world. 


San  Francisco 


Chicago 


98cents 


Post  Paid 


Guaranteed  5  Years 

To  advertise  our  buelnoBB,  m&ks  new  friends  tnd  introduce  our  preat  catalogue 
Of  Elgin  Watches  we  will  teed  this  elcgantwatoh  tomny  sdareBB  bj  mail  pool 
o&M  for  ONLY  98  CENTS.  BeeulMgratlwnen'iiiie.operj  face,  full 
nlaiol  silver  plated  plain  polished  caee,  Arabic  dial,  lever  eecapement,etem  wind 
and  Bttm  Bet,  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  fulJy  guaranteed  for  S  Tears.  Send  tol* 
adv.  to  tJB  with  y  oar  name  &  ad  driest  99o.  and  watch  will  be  Beat  by  return  mall 
postpaid.  Batiafaction^uaranteed  ornocey  refunded.  Send  98o  today.  Addreil 

B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


YOU  CAN  BUY 


ANY  CUT 


IN  THE 


Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 
of  each. 


DAGGETT  HUMANE  WEANER 

The  only  perfect  weaning 
device  for  calves  and  colts. 
"We    guarantee  satisfaction 
or  your  money  back.  Hun- 
dreds have  been  sold  without 
one  single  failure.    If  your 
hardware    dealer    does  not 
handle    them,    send  postal 
order  and  we  will  mail  to 
you   prepaid   at   the  above 
price.   Give  age  and  breed  of 
I   animal  to  be  weaned.  Com- 
L^«?"S^  plete  description  sent  on  re- 
quest.    Made  in  three  sizes: 
Price  75c  No.  2,  calves  3  to  4  months. 
r   •       No.  3,  calves  5  to  7  months. 
No.  4,  calves  8  to  12  months. 
0.  Daggett,  3221  Lincoln  Blvd.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Tabernacle  Season  Soon  on  in  Midwest 
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lost.  The  sails  of  the  vessel  were 
swept  away,  the  mainmast  disman- 
tled and  the  seething  ocean  seemed 
to  reach  out  for  its  victims.  At 
this  critical  juncture  the  old  ex- 
horter  threw  an  arm  around  the 
forward  mast  and  began  to  sing 
with  such  energy  that  his  voice  was 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  wind 
and  the  waves — 

"Ob,   what  ship  is   this   that  will  take 
us  all  home? 
Oh,    Glory,  Hallelujah! 
'Tis  the  old  ship  of  Zion, 

Hallelujah! 
'Tis  the  old  ship  of  Zion, 
Hallelujah!" 

The  seamen  and  frightened  voy- 
agers gathered  about,  clinging  to 
rails  and  spars,  and  joined  in  the 
song.  It  calmed  the  terrible  tu- 
mult, drove  fear  away,  and  the  peace 
of  an  abiding  faith  took  its  place. 
The  ship  rode  safely  out  of  the 
storm  and  every  passenger  was 
landed  at  his  destination  unharmed. 
But  on  reaching  port  the  sailors  re- 
fused to  let  Brother  Claris  go  until 
he  climbed  up  on  a  pile  of  merchan- 
dise and  sang  for  them  the  old  song 
once  more.  It  is  said  that  for  years 
afterward  the  sailors  in  the  Pacific 
■coast  trade  sang  "The  Old  Ship  of 
Zion"  as  the  song  of  the  sea. 

The  votaries  of  the  "old-time  re- 
ligion" vere  sometimes  severe  in 
their  demands  for  an  absolute  and 
complete  renunciation  of  every  sem- 
blance of  worldly  vanity.  There 
was  a  big  camp  meeting  going  on 
near  Macon,  Mo.,  one  August.  Fully 
twenty-five  penitents  were  kneeling 
at  the  mourners'  bench.  Men  and 
women,  dressed  in  plain  cotton  and 
homespun,  worked  and  prayed 
among  the  ones  stricken  with  sin. 
A  beautiful  girl,  with  hair  like 
threads  of  gold  streaming  down  her 
back,  arose  and  cried: 

"Sweet  Jesus,  forgive;  forgive!" 

Then  she    knelt  again    and  her 
form  shook  with  sobs.    A  tall,  thin 
woman,  with  a  white  face  and  half- 
closed  eyes,  stood  up  on  the  mourn- 
ers' bench  and  chanted: 
"The  judgment  day  is  coming! 
The  judgment  day  is  coming! 
The  judgment  day  is  coming! 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God!" 

The  tones  were  shrill,  severe,  un- 
compromising, like    a  denunciation 
on    lost   souls.    The  golden-haired 
girl  shrieked  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.    The  chanting  sis- 
ter went  mercilessly  on — 
"Shall  the  record  be  found  wanting, 
Shall  the  record  be  found  wanting, 
Shall  the  record  be  found  wanting, 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God!" 

Several  penitents  arose,  shouting 
for  joy.  They  had  come,  safely 
"across."  The  golden-haired  girl 
swooned.  A  man  edged  through  the 
crowd  and  asked  one  of  the  workers 
what  the, trouble  was.  The  brother 
pointed  to  '."  e  breast  of  the  girl,  who 
was  be!  fanned  by  the  chanting 
sisterhood. 

"There  is  something  she  won't 
give  up,"  the  brother  said. 

It  was  a  small  gold  locket,  repre- 
senting "the  world  and  its  vanities." 

Elder  J.  Wade  Cook,  who  carried 
the  torch  of  the  "old-time  religion" 
into  the  "wilderness"  for  fifty  yeaTs, 
set  down  in  a  little  book  which  he 
published  at  the  close  of  life  some 
curious  statistics.  He  had  preached 
to  settlers   in   Missouri,  Iowa,  Ar- 


kansas, Texas  and  Kansas  half  a 
century,  and  his  yearly  income  from 
all  his  pastoral  duties  combined — 
preaching,  weddings  and  funerals — 
did  not  exceed  $20,  even  when  you 
listed  yarn  socks  and  mitts  and  gar- 
den truck  given  him  at  full  cash 
value.  The  old  circuit  rider  made 
this  record  to  lay  at  his  Master's 
feet:  Sermons  preached,  5,784; 
miles  traveled,  horseback  and  on 
foot,  35,840;  weddings  performed, 
780;  miles  traveled  to  officiate,  15,- 
600;  funerals  preached,  936;  miles 
traveled,  18,720;  total  number  of 
miles,  71,160. 

The  old  elder  scorned  to  use  notes 
in  the  pulpit.  On  this  point  he  says 
in  his  book: 

Dear  Reader:  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  these  sermons, 
which  number  far  into  the  thou- 
sands. Listen!  Not  one  of  them 
was  written  before  it  was  delivered. 
I  believed  in  a  call  to  the  ministry, 
and  went  to  God  for  knewledge. 
The  sermons  were  scattering  some- 
times; the  grammar  may  have  been 
bad;  tautology  may  have  been  too 
much  in  evidence;  but  the  Lord,  who 
sees  into  the  heart,  blessed  'em  just 
the  same.  I  fired  'em  off  as  He 
dictated,  and  He  attended  to  the 
targets." 

One  of  the  main  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  "old-time  religion" 
and  the  more  up-to-date  system  was 
as  to  future  punishment.  As  to 
their  conviction  on  an  eternal  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone  for  the  lost 
the  old  preachers  were  uncompro- 
mising. It  was  in  the  Bible,  they 
said,  and  they  interpreted  it  literally. 
Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  at- 
tended the  long  services  were  not 
much  impressed  by  stories  of  the 
better  world,  because  in  the  period 
of  youth  this  land  was  very  satis- 
factory to  them,  but  when  the  ex- 
horter  roiled  up  his  sleeves  and  de- 
scribed hell  as  he  believed  in  his 
bonest  soul  it  existed  he  had  'em 
going.  It  was  an  awful  place  under 
the  inspired  eloquence  of  the  early- 
day  apostle,  and  few  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  heard  him  tell  of  it  ever 
outgrew  their  terror  of  the  dreadful 
region  descibed. 

But  if  the  horrors  of  hell  were 
real,  so  were  the  glories  of  heaven, 
and  the  loving  kindness  of  a  merci- 
ful and  all-seeing  God.  „ 

In  these  latter  days  invention  has 
followed  invention  so  closely,  and 
so  many  new  and  wonderful  ideas 
and  systems  are  springing  up  ou 
every  hand  that  one  sometimes  be- 
comes bewildered  in  trying  to  keep 
up  with  it  all  and  deciding  which  is 
best,  but  when  the  shadows  of  life 
slant  down  from  the  mountains  and 
the  curtain  is  dropping  slowly  and 
softly  the  soul  reaches  out,  without 
question,  without  hesitation  or 
doubt,  to  the  old-time  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  fathers  and  the  moth- 
ers who  have  gene  before. 


Setting  Him  Right 

"Papa,  what  is  a  revolution?" 

"Why,  a  boy  of  your  age  ought  to 
know  what  a  revolution  is." 

"If  mamma  would  assume  all  the 
authority  of  the  household,  would 
that  be  a  revolution?" 

"No,  but  if  I  should  do  it,  it  would 
be." 
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Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


His  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

▲  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  Cor 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
King  bone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Eore  Throat,  etc,  it  is  invaluable. 

T.very  bottle  ot  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  »o  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  tlTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SEED  CORN 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent.  St.  Charles  White.  Bloody 
lutcher  and  University  No.  3  (90-day).  I  GROW 
nd  SELECT  my  own  seed.  Write  today  for  my 
[lustrated  catalog. 

'RANK  J.  RIST,  Humboldt,  Nebraska. 

%  Chickens  Healthy  with  Germikil 

he  Great  Roup  and  white    Diarrhoea  Remedy) 

*T  AYE  BROS.  B03x  Blair,  Nebraska 


TCRE  DRIED  SEED  CORN 

Tests  from  95%  to  98%.  Three  var- 
■ties,  Silver  Mine,  Reid's  Tellow  Pent 
ad  Yellow  Rose.    \Yrite  for  particulars. 

MOBY    BROWN,    MitchellviUe,  Iowa. 

[LIGHTNING  ROD 

9c  PER  FOOT 

|  B«tt  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

[    A  better  conductor  than  required  by  In- 
I  aorance  Companies.  System  complete  with 
|  fall  directions  for  installing.  No  agents. 
You  get  wholesale  price. 
Buy  Direct— On  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 
Pay  after  yon  are  satisfied.  Oar  Rods  are 
[  securely  protecting  thousands  of  farm  homes 
I  and  will  protect  yours.    Write  postal  for 
I  FREE  book  on  lightning  protection.  Tells 
J  plainly  just  the  facts  you  will  be  inter- 
Is.  ested  in.   Ask  for  it  today. 

P7™  VK8S8rMBZ!1B» 


The  brake  that  saves! 


Corbin 

Brake 

is  to  your  wheel  what 
the  air  brake  is  to  a  locomotive. 

Fitted  to  your  wheel  at  any  bicycle  re- 
pair shop.  Gives  you  instant  control, 
prevents  accidents. 

The  two-speed  model  is  an  immense 
assistance  when  riding  on  up-grades  and 
against  strong  head  winds.  Invaluable 
to  elderly  riders  especially. 
Corbin  Brakes  are  operated  solely  by  the 
pedal.    Simple,  strong  and  reliable. 

Send  for  1913  /rem  ...•«,/..  ••  /  j 

all  Corbin  Ural  i  \  Hub%  and  A  i  '  . 

Corbin  Screw  Corporation  Division 

(American  Hardware  Corporation) 
392  High  Street       New  Britain,  Conn. 

Ltunttd  Laatttr  Hrai*  Manufatiurtri 


Fine  Wool  Sheep 

(CONTIM'UD    l'-KOM    PAGE  ELEVEN) 

have  been  brought  from  Spain.  The 
unorganized  and  distracted  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  invasion 
of  the  French  armies  caused  the  re- 
lease of  the  flocks,  and,  to  an  extent, 
the  abandonment  of  the  industry. 
The  distribution  of  these  importa- 
tions were  100  to  Wiscasset  and 
Portland,  1,100  to  Boston  and  New- 
buryport,  1,500  to  New  York,  350 
to  Baltimore,  100  to  Alexandria  and 
2  00  to  Norfolk  and  Richmond. 

In  the  investigation  for  sheep  his- 
tory, which  the  various  merino  sheep 
breeders'  associations  of  the  United 
States  conducted  thirty  years  ago,  in 
View  of  establishing  the  reliability 
of  the  various  importations,  at  the 
outstart  of  creating  a  system  of  reg- 
istry for  the  pure-bred  merino  sheep 
in  the  United  States,  there  were 
found  many  persons  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  me- 
rinos from  1809  to  1812  and  later. 

The  establishing  of  a  system  of 
pedigree  or  history  of  the  merino 
had  to  be  worked  down  to  reliable 
ancestry,  and  this  seemed  to  call  for 
a  basis  of  Spanish  origin.  The  ac- 
crediting of  the  ancestry  to  the  es- 
tablished pure-bred  flocks  of  Spain 
seemed  equally  important,  as  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
sheep  of  doubtful  breeding  came  to 
the  United  States  after  the  impor- 
tation of  merinos  became  a  business 
or  traffic  of  dealers.  The  reliability 
cf  sheep  as  pure-breds,  whose  ances- 
tors were  accredited  to  some  of  the 
cabanas  of  Spain  that  were  recog- 
nized as  pure  in  their  native  country, 
and  under  their  strict  rules  of  breed- 
ing and  management,  seemed  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  the  pedi- 
gree builders  of  the  American 
merino. 

The  tracing  of  an  unbroken  line 
of  ancestry  back  to  importation  of 
1802  to  1812  seemed  to  be  the  gen- 
eral basis  of  requirement  with  most 
merino  registering  associations.  This 
system  of  basis  seemed  to  center  the 
reliability  mainly  about  the  importa- 
tions of  Colonel  Humphreys  and 
Consul  William  Jarvis  as  unques- 
tionably reliable,  and  when  the  evi- 
dence of  flock  history  presented 
these  facts  there  was  good  grounds 
for  registry. 

There  were,  however,  hundreds  of 
flocks  that  had  no  documentary  evi- 
dence, in  way  of  certificate  of  sale 
and  purchase,  but  was  obliged  to 
rely  on  hearsay  evidence,  in  a  meas- 
ure, that  they  descended  from  stock 
purchased  from  certain  prominent 
and  reputable  flocks  and  had  never 
been  bred  out  of  these  blood  lines, 
etc.  These  flocks,  with  abundance 
of  quality  in  the  individuals  to  sub- 
stantiate good  blood  and  skillful 
breeding,  were  unfortunate  In  evi- 
dence and  were  tthut  out  of  the  reg- 

iBters  owing  to  lack  of  documentary 
proof  to  verify  the  owner's  state- 
ments. Here  Is  where  the  strife  be- 
tween the  breeders  of  the  various 
Cam  111m  of  the  merino  sheep  of  the 
Lulled  States  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  registers  to  fit  the  condi- 
tions that  would  conform  to  their 
varied  situations  as  to  proof  of  pur- 
ity of  Mood  find  breeding  -thus  the 
numerous  merino  registers  that  have 
been  organized,  as  though  there  were 
a  score  or  more  distinct  breeds  of 
the  merino  sheep  I"  Amerlci 


Paint  and  protect  your  barns  with 
Sherwin-Williams  Commonwealth  Barn  Red 


Do  it  now,  for  there  is  no  better 
investment  than  a  good  protective 
paint  that  will  keep  your  farm  build- 
ings in  good  condition  all  the  year 
around. 

Sherwin-Williams  Commonwealth 
Bam  Red  has  a  remarkable  covering 
capacity  and  spreads  well  under  the 
brush.  It  is  a  clear,  handsome  red 
that  retains  its  freshness  much  longer 
than  ordinary  paints.  And  it  is 
merely  one  of  the  many  Sherwin- 


Williams  Finishes  that  will  add  to  the 
life  and  looks  of  your  buildings  and  your 
home  —  inside  and  out.  You  can  buy 
them  everywhere.  Write  for  our  booklet, 


"  Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm  " 

It  is  free  —  and  it  will  give  you  a 
good  many  valuable  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions about  what  paint  can  save 
for  you  in  dollars  and  cents. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  SherwinVVilllams  Co.  692  Canal  Rd. ,  Cleveland,  0. 


T^^r  The 

Best  Kind 
of  Insurance  is 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

because,  being  composed  entirely  of  indestructible 
minerals  (Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt), 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  affords  perfect  protection  aganist 
fire  and  all  weathers — because  it  requires  no  coating  or 
graveling  —  because  it  keeps  buildings  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer— because  it  looks  neat  and  attractive  —  b 
cause  it  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  one,  und  because  it  gives 
absolute  satisfaction. 

Its  First  Cost  is  Its  Only  Cost 

Most  lumber  and  hardware  dealers  can  supply  J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing — if  not,  our  nearest  Branch  will  supply  you  direct. 
Our  interesting,  illustrated  book  No.  198G  tells  why  you  should  select 
J-M  Asbestos  Rooting.   Write  our  Dearest  Branch  today  for  a  copy. 


H.  W.  JOHNS -MANVILLE  CO. 


a 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Bos'.on  Dallas 
Buffeto  Detroit 


Albany 

Baltimore 


Km   ■.{  New  Orleans  San  1- randsco 

I.os  Antreles  ••••»      _  New  York  Scattl? 

i  oui  iviiic  ASBESTOS  (,("  ih«  1  ", 

Milwaukee  #ww  Phil  iddphla  Syracuse 

Chit  ago        Indianapolis    Minneapolis  PltWburuli 

For  Canada— THli  CANADIAN  II.  W.  JOHNS  MANVILLli  CO..  LIMITED 

Toronto                Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver  1/94 


hli/[5FIPE{ 
IPMKTION  ] 


^^VVaterlooBOY: 

"Im Ready fortAeftus/i  Once  More" 


OVF.R  50.000 
SOLD  YEARLY 


FOR  MONTHS  WE  HAVE  BEEN  CONSTANTLY  OVERSOLD  ON  THE 

Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Enr.ines,  Farm  Tractors 
Cream  Separators  and  Manure  Spreaders. 
Ollcn  as  high  ai  2.000  i  .  2.S00  MglaM  behind  out  order*. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  forcing  our  cilldr^Cii 
factories  to  lull  capacity  and  turning  out  2000  to  L'.SOO  and  more  complete  engines 
every  month.   Wr  have  just  completed  another  hi/;  new  factory  which  GREATLY 
INCREASES  OUR  CAPACITY.    Wr  cm  now  take  can  ..I  -» 1 1  order* 
iptly  and  everybody  can  h.iw  .1  Wnlrrlnn  Buy 
c.i'.iin  »\  ho  vrauM  imc  am  I  ORDERS  EA  RI.Y. 
The  Waterloo  Boy  has  earned  its  Rrrai 

iccrii  hr  tl»li>*  ihr  hiivn  m»rr  fnt  hit  MMI  I*  Powrr.  Ill 
Service  and  In  Sallttarlinn  ilun  any  nihn  rngliir 
Ih*  (ac*  ol  the  earth.   Every  marhim  hai  ard  by  our  5 
Year  Guarantor. 

II  will  pay  ymi  lo  InvrallfalP.    Calalof  Tree. 
Waterloo  Gaaolinc  Kntflne  Co 

laO  W.  3rd  A»r..      Wnnrlno,  low*. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


EATHER    conditions,  especially 

W during  the  last  few  days,  have 
been  very  unfavorable  for  the 
moving  of  live  stock.  Heavy 
rains  have  prevailed  through- 
out the  gTeater  part  of  the  west,  making 
country  roads  next  to  impassable  and 
keeping  both  stock  and  shippers  at  home. 
In  spite  of  that  fact  receipts  of  cattle 
during  last  week  were  quite  liberal.  This 
was  especially  the  case  earlier  in  the 
week  before  the  rains  had  very  much  in- 
fluence. During  the  later  part  of  the 
week  receipts  were  very  much  lighter. 

Under  the  inufluence  of  liberal  receipts 
early  in  the  week  the  market  at  most 
points  showed  more  or  less  decline.  Later 
on,  as  receipts  became  lighter,  prices 
jumped  up  and  lost  ground  was  recovered 
so  that  taking  the  markets  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  market 
values  underwent  comparatively  little 
change  last  week. 

Prices  on  all  kinds  of  cattle  continue 
very  satisfactory  to  the  selling  interests 
and  it  is  a  frequent  subject  of  comment  at 
market  centers  that  cattlemen  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  paid  such  high  prices 
for  their  feeders  last  fall  are  still  making 
as  good  prifits  as  usual.  In  many  cases 
profits  have  been  really  larger  than  the 
average  for  recent  years.  This  has 
naturally  created  a  very  good  feeling 
among  the  selling  interests  and  operators 
at  market  points  are  already  predicting 
a  big  scramble  for  feeding  cattle  next 
fall.  All  indications  point  to  a  small 
supply  of  feeders  and  unless  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  in  the  country  changes 
very  much  there  will  be  strong  competi- 
tion for  everything  available. 

While  the  cattle  market  during  recent 
weeks  has  shown  very  little  change,  the 
feeling  both  in  the  country  and  at  pack- 
ins  points  is  very  strong.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  prices  have  for 
weeks  back  been  so  high  that  further 
advances  are  not  necessary  to  prove  the 
strength  of  the  market.  For  this  reason 
no  one  is  predicting  any  great  advance 
for  the  future  and  still  everyone  feels  that 
the  market  will  continue  strong  and  that 
cornfed  cattle  from  now  on  until  the 
close  of  the  season  will  command  high 
prices. 

Receipts  are  running  very  moderate, 
the  five  big  markets  for  the  year  to  date 
showing  a  decrease  of  35,000  head  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  This  is  not 
large  enough  to  be  of  very  much  import- 
ance when  taken  by  itself,  but  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  consideration 
that  last  year  was  a  year  of  short  sup- 
plies it  takes  on  more  importance.  There 
is  nothing  in  sight  at  the  present  time  to 
occasion  any  doubt  as  to  the  future  of. 
the  market  or  to  lead  any  one  to  doubt 
previous  predictions  in  these  columns  to 
the  effect  that  cattle  are  bound  to  con- 
tinue selling  high  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to 
add  a  word  of  caution.  Prices  being  as 
high  as  they  are,  packers  are  very  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  a  few  days  of  large 
receipts  to  pound  the  market  down.  The 
country  can  easily  prevent  these  breaks 
from  becoming  serious  by  reducing  ship- 
ments for  a  short  time. 

Hogs,  it  will  be  remembered,  suffered 
some  little  reverse  a  week  ago,  but  that 
decline  has  been  recovered  and  at  present 
writing  the  market  is  right  at  the  high 
point  of  the  season.  In  fact  top  prices 
were  made  at  some  points  last  week  that 
were  the  highest  of  any  figures  made 
since  last  October. 

Hogs  continue  to  occupy  a  very  strong 
position.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  the 
five  large  markets  show  a  decrease  of 
almost  1,000,000  head  as  compared  with 
last  year.  Eleven  markets  show  a  de- 
crease of  almost  1,250,000  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Fig- 
ures like  these  certainly  need  no  addi- 
tional comment,  as  they  tell  their  own 
story  of  a  countrywide  shortage  in  hog 
supplies. 

General  conditions  governing  the  sheep 
trade  have  not  shown  any  marked 
changes  since  a  week  ago.  The  consum- 
ing demand  has  been  very  satisfactory 
and  has  afforded  a  broad  outlet  for  the 
product.  Prices  have  fluctuated  to 
some   extent   owing    to   receipts  having 


been  quite  liberal,  but  in  the  main 
the  market  has  been  satisfactory  from 
a  selling  standpoint.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  receipts  will  continue  quite 
liberal  for  some  little  time  to  come 
and  operators  on  the  market  are 
not  anticipating  any  material  advance 
unless  receipts  prove  somewhat  lighter 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  feeling 
among  the  market  contingent  that  sooner 
or  later  sheep  and  lambs  are  bound  to 
reach  a  considerably  higher  plane.  In 
other  words,  quite  a  good  many  sheepmen 
are  predicting  $10.00  lambs  before  the 
close  of  the  cornfed  season.  "Whether 
they  will  realize  their  expectations  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

T.  W.  Cabett  of  Phillips,  Neb.,  reports 
120  spring  pigs,  coming  along  all  right, 
sired  by  Big  Cloverdale  G3037 .  and  Black 
Expansion  64227.  Mr.  Cabett  is  one  of 
the  old-time  Poland-China  breeders  and 
has  a  herd  that  takes  front  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  west.  He  breeds  a  type 
of  hogs  that  are  big  enough,  have  plenty 
of  bone  and  quality  a,nd  possessing 
strong  feeding  qualities.  He  is  a  con- 
structive breeder  and  knows  his  business 
and  you  are  always  sure  to  find  some 
mighty  good  ones  sticking  around  when 
you  call  on  him. 

J.  C.  Meese  of  Ord,  Neb.,  breeder  of 
Poland-Chinas,  reports  sixty-five  spring' 
pigs  sired  by  Big  Gun  and  Orphan  Won- 
der 1st.  These  boars  are  of  Expansion, 
Hadley,  Wonder  and  Orphan  Boy  breed- 
ing. His  sows  have  averaged  nine  pigs 
to  the  litter  and  it  is  "dollars  to  dough- 
nuts" that  he  will  have  something  to 
make  the  boys  sit  up  and  take  notice 
about  'state  fair  time. 

J.  T.  R.  Nash  &  Son  of  Minden,  Neb., 
have  recently  purchased  another  herd 
boar  to  place  at  the  head  of  their  herd. 
He  is  2  years  old,  measures  seventy- 
three  inches  in  length,  seventy-two 
inches  in  heart,  flank  measuies  seventy- 
three  inches  and  weighs  750  pounds.  He 
is  a  big,  smooth  fellow,  with  lots  of 
quality,  and  stands  on  a  ten-inch  bone. 
He  was  sired  by  Baird's  Expansion  and 
he  is  out  of  the  dam  Model  Gem,  a  first- 
prize  sow  at  Lincoln,  sired  by  Big  Co- 
lumbus. This  boar  will  no  doubt  prove 
to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their 
herd.  Messrs.  Nash  &  Son  have  eighty 
spring  pigs  to  date,  sired  mostly  by 
Gold  Metal  61749  and  Long  Jumbo  64245 
You  can  count  on  finding  something 
mighty  good  here  later  on  in  the  season, 
so  you  better  keep  the  herd  in  mind. 

William  Bartlett,  breeder  of  O.  I.  C. 
hogs  at  Pierce,  Neb.,  reports  seventy- 
five  spring  pigs  to  date  and  sixteen  sows 
yet  to  farrow.  These  pigs  are  sired  by 
Iowa  Chief  No.  130  in  the  O.  I.  C.  and 
Crackerjack,  No.  2420,  O.  I.  C.  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  one  of  the  largest  O.  I.  C. 
hogs  in  Nebraska  and  enjoys  a  trade 
that  is,  indeed,  pleasing.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  this  great  breed  of  hogs, 
better  keep  his  herd  in  mind. 

Our  old  friend  A.  R.  Barnes  of  Peters- 
burg, Neb.,  informs  us  that  he  has  100 
head  of  spring  pigs  this  season  sired  by 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  B.  &  L.'s  Won- 
der, Colonel  Chief  and  others.  Mr. 
Barnes  reports  the  number  of  March 
pigs  lost  in  his  community  as  very  large, 
this  being  due  to  the  changeable  weather 
during  that  time.  In  regard  to  his  own 
herd,  his  pigs  are  coming  along  very 
nicely  at  this  time  and  with  favorable 
conditions  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  of- 
fer his  cuseomers  something  as  good,  or 
better,  than  he  ever  has  in  the  past.  He 
has  one  of  the  Strongest  Crimson  Won- 
der-Colonel bred  herds  in  the  country 
and  the  quality  of  hogs  he  has  been  pro- 
ducing is  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  following  along  the  right 
line.  Just  remember  his  herd  and  write 
him  if  you  want  anything  in  his  line. 

Henry  Stuthman  of  Pilger,  Neb.,  has 
118  spring  pigs  sired  bv  Colonel  Tippv, 
Melina's  Wonder,  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder, 
Crimson  Wonder  Select  and  others.  The 
sows  have  averaged  ten  pigs  to  the  lit- 
ter and  he  has  had  very  good  success  in 
saving  them.  At  this'  time  he  has  a 
number  of  very  choice  fall  boars  that  he 
is  offering  for  sale  at  prices  that  should 
prove  attractive  to  anyone  wanting 
something  in  this  line.  Their  breeding  is 
of  the  very  best,  and  you  can  rest  as- 
sured Mr.  Stuthman  will  give  you  a  fail- 
description  of  what  they  are  if  you  will 
write  him,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Sixty-two  spring  pigs  is  the  report  of 
George  W.  Schultz  at  Tutan,  Neb., 
breeder  of  Duroc-Jersevs.  His  pigs  are 
sired  by  Essex  Colonel.  King  Cleatham 
and  Model  Select.  Mr.  Schultz  says  his 
pigs  are  certainly  doing  fine  and  that  he 
has  the  strongest  demand  for  bred  gilts 
that  he  has  ever  had.  He  says:  "I 
have  now  shipped  sows  to  satisfied  cus- 
tomers in  seven  states,  all  on  mail  or- 
ders, and  mostly  through  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  This  proves  that  it  not 
only  pays  to  raise  good  hogs,  but  that 
it  also  pays  to  use  the  proper  advertis- 
ing medium  when  you  want  to  dispose 
of  them. 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  Percheron  stallion  offered  for 
sale  by  Rhea  Bros,  of  Arlington,  Neb.  They  have  a  splendid  lot  of  big, 
heavy,  drafty  fellows  and,  are  pricing  them  well  worth  the  money.  You  can 
make  no  mistake  in  writing  them  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  stallion. 


Save  25% 
Roofing 

Our  high-class,  thorough- 
ly galvanized  corrugated 
steel  roofing  Is  Bold  direct 
from  factory  at  big  saving 
to  you.  Protect  your  build- 
ings from  lightning  at  low 
cost.  Easily  applied,  no 
repairs.  Cut  to  fit  any 
shape  roof. 


on  -  your 


Si 


Write  For  Free  Samples 

Let  us  show  you  what  this  rooting  Is  before 
you  buy.  Your  name  on  letter  or  post  card 
brings  sample  and  complete  roofing  catalog; 
also  our  special  catalog  on  galvanized  steel 
cupolas,  and  metal  portable  hog  houses.  Ad- 
dress 

STEEL  ROOFING  &  STAMPING  WORKS 
§3« S.  W.  2d  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Conrad-Stanford  Company 

HELENA,  MONTANA 

Owners  and  Dealers  in  Montana, 

Oregon  and  Canadian  Lands. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


When  you  want  what  you  want  when 
you  want  it,  the  Market  Place  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  the  proper 
medium  through  which  to  get  it. 


LOUISANA 


Every  Month  Turns  Out  Profu 
for  the  Louisana  Farmer. 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

Land  that  will  pay  big  dividends  on 
a  valuation  of  $1,000.00  per  acre. 

Land  that  will  grow  anything  that 
will  grow  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  and  at  greater  profit. 

Land  located  in  St.  Tammany  Parish, 
La.,  in  the  Ozone  belt,  which  has 
been  a  famous  health  resort  for 
years. 

St.  Tammany  Parish  is  only  22  miles 
from  New  Orleans,  a  city  of  nearly 
400,000,  and  the  second  largest  sea- 
port of  the  United  States  and  with- 
in 24  hours  of  the  great  Central 
Markets. 

Here  there  is  no  excessive  heat  nor 
extreme  cold.  A  Climate  where  you 
can   work   out  of   doors   the  year 

round. 

A  soil  that  will  produce  from  three  to 

four  crops  each  year. 

"We  sell  the  land  unimproved  or  will 
plant  and  cultivate  it  for  you.  Will 
plant  to  anything  you  desire — ■ 
Fruit,  Nuts,  Vegetables  or  Cereals. 

Terms  easy  and  prices  reasonable — 
Write  for  further  information. 

THE  MARIGNY  REALTY  CO.,  Lti 

OF  LOUISIANA. 

305  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg., 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pockethnife? 


The  name,  "KEEN  KUTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $1.50.  Ask 
any  dealer;  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

This  particular  knife  is  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  farmers,  stockmen  and  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the 
Leather  Belt  Punch  Blade  for  making  various-sized  holes 
in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

We  Want  You  to  Have  One 

Send  us  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY FARMER  and  we  will  send  you  the  KNIFE  FREE. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


April   lit,  l'.H 


TWUNTIUTIL    CENTURY  PAEMER 


Kill  the  Sheep  Ticks 

It's  not  an  easy  task  to  dip  sheep,  and 
when  it  is  done  you  want  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  labor  wasn't 
all  wasted.  You  can  have  this  satis- 
faction only  by  getting  the  best. 

DR  HESS  DIP 

And  Disinfectant 

cannot  be  improved.  It  has  the  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark  quality.  Every  ingredient  is 
analyzed  or  standardized  to  absolutely 
guarantee  uniformity.  It  is  non-poison- 
ous, non-irritating,  kills  ticks  and  at  the 
same  time  heals  the  skin.  It  meets  the 
U.  S.  Government's  requirements  as 
an  official  dip  for  sheep  scab.  Put  it 
in  the  hog  wallow  to  kill  hog  lice, 
and  sprinkle  it  everywhere  to  kill 
germs  of  disease  and  clean  up  the 
premises.Forthe  kitchen  sink  and 
drains  it  purifies  and  deodorizes. 
Get  the  best  and  remember 
it  is  guaranteed.  One 
gallon  makes  from  50 
to  100  gallons  of 
solution. 

Write  for  Dip 
Circular. 

DR.  HESS  & 
CLARK, 

Ashland 

Ohio 


Live  5tock  Notes 

Horace  U'olvin,  proprietor  of  Cyclone 
herd  of  Duroca  at  Utica,  Neb.,  has  sev- 
enty-rflve  head  of  .spring  pigs  at  tliis 
lime  sired  mostly  by  his  herd  boar,  Cy- 
clone. Mr,  U'olvin  reports  an  average 
Of  eight  pigs  to  the  litter  and  everything 
coming  along  in  tine  form. 


A.  J.  Lovely  of  Roscoe,  111.,  reports  162 
little  Berkshires  sired  by  Concrete  Mas- 
terpiece,      Berwood'a      Kival  Premier, 
Rivals  Majesty,  Handsome  Baron  3d  and 
I  Rival's    Supreme.     He    keeps    his  herd 
1  immune   by   the   simultaneous  treatment 
|  and  reports  everything  doing  fine. 

C.  "W.  Buck,  proprietor  of  Cloverdale 
stock  farm  at  DeVVitt,  Neb.,  reports 
eighty  little  red  fellows  as  his  quota  of 
spring  pigs.  These  are  sired  mostly  by 
Tom  Davis  and  I  Challenge  i'ou.  Mr. 
!  Buck  thinks  the  outlook  especially 
bright  and  says  the  demand  for  bred 
sows  has  been  something  fierce,  with  the 
supply  exhausted. 

'  C  Lionberger  of  Humboldt,  Neb., 
breeder  of  Poland-Chinas,  is  using  at 
the  head  of  his  herd  two  splendid  big 
type  boars.  One  of  these  is  Equal 
.Stamp,  by  Long  King's  Equal,  and  the 
other  is  King  Cicero,  by  King  Mastiff. 
He  has  eighty-five  head  of  spring  pigs 
sired  by  these  boars  that  are  coming 
.Uong  in  good  shape. 


Don't  be  the  Last  Man 
in  Your  County 

o  adopt  a  labor-saving  device  of  demonstrated 
:fificiency.  It's  the  pioneer  in  such  things  who 
makes  the  extra  prof- 
it. It  was  so  with  the 
self-binder;  with  the 
first  gasoline  engine: 
and  wh  en  mech  an  ical 
skimming  was  first 
introduced.  Now 
_    comes  the 

^AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separator 

Engine  and  separator 
combined.  You'll  admit 
the  idea  is  a  corker.  No 
cranking— no  watching. 
Don't  guess  at  whether 
it  will  make  good.  Get 
the  facts.  Write  ua  at 
once.  Write  to  men  in 
jour  own  county  who 
are  using  it.  We'll 
give  you  the  names. 
For  plain  facts 
_l  which  every  dairy* 
man  should  know,  get  our  AUTOMATIC 
Catalog  17. 

Standard  Separator  Co.,  MkwoAW_£ls' 


GUARANTEED 

LIGHTNING 
PROTECTION 

FA  TIMERS!  Have  year  buildings  any 
rotw  r  .r,fl  from  the  unexpected  dangers 
f  lightning?  If  not,  we  ask  yon  to 
uvestlgat*  the  Harriott  Hyntem 
f  Copper  Cable  Lightning  Hods.  Our 
wis  are  ovfr  JH%  pure  copper.  Arescien- 
iflcslly  made  and  endorwd  by  Mutual 
nnurnnce  Companies.  Guaranteed  to 
rotect.   In  v«*«t  I  gnt  <*! 

Wr[te  today  for  ratnlog  and  booklet 
i  plaining   the  Dnrn«*tt  fiystem  and 
tic—.    We  want  honest  and  reliable 
gents  In  every  territory  not  already 
sken  up.  Special  terms  Co  agent*.  In- 

«St)g;ttc!  A'lrln-M* 

w.  Barastt  &  Co.,  Dept.  32  .  Riverside,  U. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  braader*  on  the  road  to  sno-  I 
cess  than  an r  man  living.  1  hnvethelnrgest  and  fln- 
e*t  herd  In  the  V.  H.  Kvery  one  an  early  aveloper, 
r  «•,!<!  y  for  the  market  at  six  months  0)64  I  want  to  | 
place  nne  hog  In  each  community  to  iwl  vert  lie  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan  ."How  to  Mnke  Money  from 
Hog*.' '  C.  %.  BENJAMIN  *  RFD79  r«rtUn4,  Mlsh. 


RED  POLLED  OATTL1 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Kent  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Hctiwab.   ''lay   Center,  Neb. 


/alley  King;  Invincible  Chief  and  W. 
Taft    are    the    sires    represented  in 
P.  Bostrom's  spring  pigs  at  Madison, 
ITr.    Bostrom    is    not    raising  as 
™*  r.v      is  year  as  usual,  but  will  make 
"•>  lality  what  he  lacks  in  quantity. 

T!e  l.as  been  a  careful  buyer  of  the  good 
•  res  and  the  blood  lines  represented  in 
his  herd  are  of  the  very  best. 

W.  G.  XTnitt  of  Seward.  Neb.,  the  old- 
time  Duroc-Jersey  breeder,  will  have  a 
rice  line-up  on  spring  pigs  sired  by  his 
herd  boar  Colonel  Wonder  1st.  This 
boar  is  a  stronsly  bred  Colonel-Crimson 
Wonder  hog.  Mr.  Unitt  has  one  of  the 
best  arranged  stock  farms  in  the  west 
and  is  amply  prepared  to  give  his  p'gs 
the  very  best  possible  chance  Keep  his 
herd  in  mind  for  future  reference. 

Anton  Roesler  of  Wilcox,  Neb.,  has 
one  of  the  extra  good  herds  v_f  Poland- 
Chinas  in  west  central  Nebraska.  He 
cays  he  has  the  best  bunch  of  brood 
sows  at  this  time  that  he  has  ever 
owned  in  the  twenty  years  he  has  been 
,'n  the  breeding  business.  His  crop  of 
pigs  this  year  will  not  be  large,  but  the\- 
are  extra  good.  They  are  sired  by  Blue 
Valley  Wonder,  Bellmetal  2d,  Pan  Over 
and  Young  f-'ampson. 


King  Mastodon  Again  198151  is  the  sire 
of  most  of  the  spring  pi^s  In  the  herd 
of  John  S.  Johnson  of  Newm:in  Grove. 
Neb.  He  has  nearly  100  head  of  spring 
l  igs  and  they  are  out  of  sows  sired 
mostly  by  Stanton  Hadley  165769.  a  Had- 
ley  bred  boar.  They  have  averaged  nine 
to  the  litter  and  are  just  coming  along 
in  tip-top  share.  If  you  are  looking  for 
the  long,  big-l-oned  kind  with  quality, 
keep  this  herd  in  mind. 

Jumho  the  Great  and  Big  King  are 
the  sires  of  most  of  the  eighty  spring 
pigs  in  the  herd  of  Orville  O.  Jones  at 
York,  Neb.  Mr.  Jones  is  breeding  a  big. 
smooth  type  of  Poland-Chinas  that 
meets  the  popular  demand,  and  if  all 
goes  well  he  will  have  something  above 
the  ordinary  to  show  this  year.  They 
ought  to  be 'big  enough,  for  they  repre- 
sent a  combination  of  the  blood  lines 
of  Nodi's  Jumbo,  Long  King,  Big  price, 
Bxpansion  ana  others. 


Dr.  H.  Prltchard  of  Florence,  Neb.,  Is 
crowding  the  century  mark  in  point  of 
number  of  spring  pigs.  The  herd  boars 
at  the  head  of  his  herd  and  the  sires  of 
most  of  his  spring  pigs  are  D's  De- 
fender and  P's  Matchless.  D's  Defender 
is  by  Defender  and  out  of  a  Mann  bred 
sow,  and  P's  Matchless  is  by  Matchless 
Kxpansion  and  out  of  a  Miller's  Teeum- 
seh  dam.  Dr.  Prltchard  has  always  been 
a  strong  champion  of  the  big  type  Po- 
land-Chinas and  has  one  of  the  top 
herds  In  the  state. 

George  W.  Schwab.  proprietor  of 
Pleasant  View  I  {reeding  Farm.  Clay 
Center.  Neb.,  writes  us  that  his  pigs  are 
coming  along  In  good  shape,  and  pros- 
pects wi  re  never  brighter.  Thev  a  ■■ 
sired  by  Muddy  K  4th  Wide  Awake,  W. 
\i.  A's  Perfection,  Gold  Mond  and  f'renio. 
Mr.  Schwab  reports  bis  sales  as  being 
especially  good;  In  fact,  demand  and 
prices  are  stronger  than  they  have  hci  ■ 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Schwab  also  breeds 
draft  horses  and  lied  Foiled  cattle  and 
says  that  he  Is  having  a  good  demand 
arid   making  sales  at  satisfactory  prices. 


J.  T.  Armstrong  *  Son.  breeders  of 
Duroc-.Ierseys  at  Clarks,  Nib,  reporl 
everything  coming  MOtlf  In  falrlv  good 
shape  at  their  place.  They  suffered 
some  loss  with  the  small  pigs  during  the 
month  of  March  due  to  the  Inelcmencv 
of  the  weather,  but  at  the  present  time 

everything  is  in  ihlpnibape.  Thau  pigs 

represent  a  variety  of  blood  linen,  Ming 
sired  by  some  of  the  very  best  boars  In 
the  central  west,  as  w<  I  as  those  wire  1 
by  their  own  herd  boar.  Model  Again 
by  Golden  Model,  and  M.  *  l/s  PerfeC 
tloti  by  M  *  l/s  Wonder  Messrs.  Arm- 
st-ong  *  Son  have  no  -  of  the  very  best 
herds  In  Nebraska  arid  can  be  counted 
on  as  having  a  mighty  strong  llrie-np 
later  on  In  the  senson,  BIllMM  something 
unforeseen  happens. 


Comprises  about  2000  square  miles  of  the  richest  agricultural  land 
in  Montana,  surrounded  almost  entirely  by  a  rim  of  mountains  —  is 
famous  for  its  immense  yields  of  wheat  and  won  the  prize  cup  at  the  re- 
cent New  York  Land  Show  for  the  best  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Ample  rainfall  —  fertile  soil  —  long  hours  of  sunlight  during 
growing  season  makes  this  district  unusually  adapted  for  the 
production  of  all  grains. 

Wheat  yields  per  acre  30  to  50  bushels,  oats  60  to  90  bushels,  rye 
25  to  35  bushels,  flax  12  to  20  bushels,  potatoes  150  to  400  bushels. 
The  richest  sections  of  the  Judith  Basin  are  traversed  by  the 
new  transcontinental  line  —  the 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 

New  lines  now  under  construction,  from  Lewistown  to  Grass  Range,  Lewistown 
to  Winifred  and  Roy,  Lewistown  to  Great  Falls,  Chouteau  and  Agawam  will 
open  up  a  new,  wonderfully  productive  territory. 

Low  round  trip  homeseekers'  fares  are  in  effect  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  every  month.  Special  low  one  way  settlers'  fares  in  effect  every  Tuesday 
until  April  29. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature  and  full  information 
P.  A.  NASH,  General  Western  Agent, 
1317  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Web. 
O.  E.  SHAN  ER,  Immigr  ation  Agent  GEO.  B.  HAYNES 

750  Marquette  Bldg.  General  Passenger  Agent 

CHICAGO 


HORSES  AND  RIFLES 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
Jacks  and  Jennets 
SPECIAL  prices — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares,  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.    No  better  breeding  or  individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.     My  prices  will  suit  you.     Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 


HENRY  BECK, 


LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


JACKS,  STALLIONS  AND  MAKES. 

I  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  Imported  and  American  bred  I'ercheron  nud  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  mares  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  Prices  lower  than  other  importers  <m 
aCCOUr't  of  selling  a  large  number  of  lacks  as  well  as  stallions  and  mare*.  1  want 
to  sell  100  jacks  and  stallions  within  next  30  davs.  Special  bargains  during  that 
time.    Come  and  see  me  before  buying.  W.  L.  DeCLOW,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


PERCHERONS 

6  bome-growa  s-ybar  old  STAL- 
LIONS. Making  1901)  to  2100  lb. 
t  homes,  the  IMO  TYPE.  lUrhcst 
ilupple  ami  .  i  grays  and  Murks. 
In  attractive  flesh.  April  10th  I 
have  these  besides  yearlings  and 
twos  and  want  to  sell  them. 
Fred  Chandler,  R  7,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN-ERIESIAN 

Purebred  Registered 

*y-  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
-,;t      The  Greatest  Dairy  Breed 

Send  (or  FRBI  Illustrated  Booklet! 
Holstcln-Frlmlan   An.    Pox   179,    llu  tt  lehnrn.  VI 


SALE  OF  H0LSTEINS 


I  will   eelt   the   following  high-grade  llnlatetna 

Thev  have  plenty  of  quality  ami   breeding  and  sr.- 

In  good  condition: 

ro  i$l£f*\?UMiin ".'.'."£"!""! \  Ju,t  b•'0,  br<"1  ,0  "  ,on  of  ■  "•Poun<1  d«m 

100  2   to   2\4-year-old    bolter*  I  Bred  to   •    blgh-rleae  reglatered    bull,    to  freahen 

100  2ty    to   1-year-old    belferi  f         from  September  1  to  December  II.  1(12 

2i',0  motured   cowa,    very   heavy   producer!,    aprlngl  ng  up  ready  to  freshen  aoon;  moat  of  them  In  Ottl 
from  reglatered  bulla. 

A  number  of  high  colored  reglatered  bulla,  ranging  In  age  from  (t  mnntha  up.  nut  of  hcav>  pro 
die  Ing  dama,  and  aelected  especially  to  head  choir*  herda.  A  email  aurplua  of  excellent  regl«ir 
ed  fcmalen.     Write  me  regarding  your  wants.     .limn  *   lior-ey.   Prpt     II  ,   rlllberts.   Kane  «'.,  in 


F1RESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  fOOi  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  .Iiibanna  and  of  King  Negl*  I, yes 
for  sale.     They  are   from  good   A     It.  O    dams     fan   npar..  a   few  k»<mI   femnl  ■< 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  300  Bee  Bldg..  Oinn.ia,  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Knrtner  will  not  It  now  I  nr.  I; y  publish  mi  adver 
tlHoment  of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  oxnolly  us  H  ml- 
verllHPH      Any  stil>scrlt>er  who  finds  thai  an  ndverllser  docs  not  do  jih  he 
promises  In  lils  advertisement  will  confer  :i  favor  by  sentllng  us  his  claim 
for  nrljnsl ment  or  collodion 
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Big  Chance  for  You 
In  a  New  Country 


I  have  known  homestead  land  in  the 
West  jump  to  hundreds  of  dollars  an 
acre  in  a  few  years.  I  know  where  the 
same  thing  is  likely  to  happen  again. 
It's  along  the  new  Gulf-to-Sound  line  that 
the  Burlington  Railroad  is  running 
through  the  Big  Horn  Basin  in  Wyoming, 
connecting  this  rich  valley  with  the 
money-making  markets  of  Cheyenne, 
Denver  and  Omaha. 

You  get  a  Government  irrigated  home- 
stead there  now  at  only  a  small  cost  for 
the  water  right  and  have  12  years  to  pay 
for  it — no  interest  is  charged.  Or  you  can 
get  a  320  acre  free  homestead  with  noth- 
ing to  pay  but  the  Government  filing  fee. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  go  out  there 
on  one  of  our  cheap  excursions  and  see 
what  kind  of  land  this  is  and  just  what 
the  conditions  are.  Folks  who  have  al- 
ready settled  there  are  doing  well  with  all  kinds 
of  crops,  and  as  soon  as  the  country  is  opened 
up  to  good  markets,  why — well  it  don't  take  a 
wise  man  to  guess  Write  me  a  postal  telling 
whether  you  are  interested  in  an  irrigated  or  un- 
irrigated  homestead  and  I'll  answer  at  once,  send- 
ing you  maps,  booklets,  etc.,  telling  you  when 
and  how  to  go  out  there  and  learn  the  actual 
facts,  and  how  little  it  costs.  Better  write  me  to- 
day while  this  chance  is  still  open.  I  am  paid 
by  the  railroad  to  assist  you  in  making  a  selection. 

D.  Clem  Deaver,  Immigration  Agent,  C.  B.  & 
Q.  R.  R.,  Room  350,   Q  Bldg.,  Omaha,  N'eb. 


ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
wan  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
Immense  grain  fields, and  the  cat- 
tle have  given  place  to  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
increased  the  price  of  live  stock. 
There  Is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  In  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
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Orchardists  are  making 

Fortunes 

in  Fruit 

the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
Farms,  dairies,  vineyards,  orchards, 
stock  and  chicken  ranches,  large  and  4 

small.    Write  today  for  literature  and  lat  of  places 

E.  D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO. 
742  MatLcI  Stmt  Su  FrmiKMca 


FJ?EE  Literature  -will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley — the  richest  valley  In  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wantiug  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  g-^  a  w  w TT,rf'"\¥*> TVTT  A 
tion,     Sacramento.       L^LU  *J1CTN1A 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  .for- 
mation Bureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing',  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facta  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  lt> 


Investment 

A  Mississippi  Investment 

S.  WATSON,  a  prominent 
planter  of  Lexington,  Miss,  and, 
subscriber  to  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  relates  his 
experience  in  cotton  growing 
by  what  a  colored  family  did  with 
twenty-five  acres  of  his  land  during  1912. 
His  investment  was  as  follows: 

25  acres  of  land  at  $50  $1,250.00 

One    horse   140.00 

Plow  tools,   gear,   etc   15.00 

Cotton  seed  and  seed  corn   12.50 

For  planting  (there  was  one  acre 

corn)   |   33.00 

One-half    cost    of   ginning..   14.50 

RESULT. 

22  bales  cotton  at  $75  $1,650.00 

11  tons  cotton  seed  at  $25   275.00 

50  bushels  corn  at  65c  1,957.50 

This  amount  was  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  tenant  and  myself,  giving 
$978.75  to  each. 

When  one  can  invest  $1,450  and  get 
back  the  foregoing  amount,  it  must  be 
rated  an  investment  that's  worth  while. 
This  is  the  result  of  good  land  and  man- 
agement, but  not  so  good  but  what  any 
good  farmer  can  duplicate  it  there.  Mr. 
Watson  has  no  trouble  in  getting  ten- 
ants; in  fact,  it  may  be  said  there  is  a 
waiting  list  to  select  from. 

Government  Sells  Timber   in  Idaho 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
begun  advertising  two  large  tracts  of 
timber  which  aggregate  750,000,000  feet  on 
the  Fayette  river  within  the  Boise  and 
Payette  national  forests,  Idaho.  The 
district  forester  at  Ogden,  Utah,  will  re- 
ceive bids  up  to  and  including  June  1, 
1913,  and  for  an  additional  month  if  in- 
tending purchasers  wish  more  time  to 
examine  the  timber  before  deciding  on 
their  bids. 

While  the  bids  received  through  com- 
petition will  determine  the  rate  at 
which  the  timber  will  be  sold,  the  de- 
partment, asi  the  result  of  a  careful 
study,  has  placed  a  minimum  price 
which  will  be  considered  on  the  timber, 
according  to  species  and  situation. 
These  prices  range  from  $2.50  per  1,000 
feet  for  western  yellow  pine  in  the  most 
accessible  places  down  to  $1  for  the 
least  valuable  and  least  accessible  tim- 
ber. The  initial  rates  will  be  subject 
to  readjustment  in  1913  and  in  1922.  By 
such  readjustment  the  stumpage  price 
may  be  modified  twice  at  four-year  in- 
tervals during  the  twelve  years  which 
will  be  allowed  for  the  removal  of  the 
timber. 

The  department  officials  point  out  that 
in  sales  of  such  a  large  quantity  of 
timber  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a  long- 
term  contract,  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  operation  and  investment.  The  fact 
that  many  large  sales  have  been  made 
with  readjustment  clauses  indicates,  It 
is  held,  that  timber  operators  find  the 
method  business-like  and  practicable. 

The  timber  to  be  cut  lies  on  the  water- 
sheds of  the  south  and  middle  forks  of 
the  Payette,  and  bids  will  be  received 
for1  any  or  all  of  the  timber  on  either 
fork.  It  is  accessible  to  southern  Idaho, 
which  is  developing  rapidly  and  in 
which  the  demand  for  timber  will  in- 
crease. 


The  Market  Place 


POULTRY 


Brahmas 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS,  $1  FOR  15, 
$5  for  100.    Mrs.  M.  Wall,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 15  FOR  $1. 
45  for  $2.50,  10  for  $5.  Fair  hatch  guar- 
anteed or  another  order  at  half  price. 
Frank  A.  John,  Bedford,  la. 


Cochins 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  EGGS,  15  FOR 
$1.   Albert  Palmer,  Arden,  Neb. 


Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
13.  White  Leghorns.  Agnes  Young, 
Loveland,  la. 


ENGLISH  PENCILED  INDIAN  RUN- 
ner  ducks— White  egg  stock;  eggs  for 
hatching.  F.  H.  Barnes,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Box 
S9A,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


ENGLISH  STANDARD  INDIAN  RUN- 
ner  duck  eggs;  12,  $1.  Jennie  Sloan, 
Boicourt,  Kan. 


Hamburgs 

SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURG 
eggs— 15  for  $1,  $4  per  100.  Charles  Voss 
&   Son,   Hubbard,  Neb. 


From  the  Book  of  Experience 

"Good  men  gone  wrong"  are  usually 
only  bad  men  discovered. 

When  a  man's  reputation  depends  upon 
his  clothes,  he  has  to  be  "dressed  up"  all 
the  time. 

Drifting  with  the  tide  is  very  likely  to 
land  you  on  the  rocks. 

The  people  with  abundance  of  temper 
lose  it  most  frequently. 

If  the  recall  is  to  be  applied  to  judges, 
let  us  begin  with  Judge  Lynch. 

Why  call  a  man  a  crank  who  has  posi- 
tive convictions?  A  crank  is  something 
that  can  be  turned. — Judge. 

Ingenious  Tommy 

Tommy  had  teased,  begged  and  im- 
plored his  father  to  buy  him  a  watch. 
The  impatient  father's  answer  was,  "No; 
once' and  for  all,  no!  If  I  hear  you  men- 
tion the  word  watch  again,  I  shall  punish 
you  severely!" 

That  evening  the  family  assembled  at 
the  dinner  table,  and,  as  was  their  cus- 
tom before  eating,  each  repeated  a  verse 
from  the  Bible. 

_  When    Tommy's   turn    came,    he  said, 
"What  I  say  unto  one  of  you,  I  say  unto 
all  of  you— watch!" 
The   watch   was   forthcoming.— Judge. 


Houdans 

HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS; 
eggs,  $1  per  setting.  $5  per  100;  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  George  J.  Wolcott, 
Box  773,  Central  City,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS- 
Pure,  strong,  good  layers;  15  eggs.  $1 
100.  $4.    Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo.  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $5  per  100;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Walter   Hogue,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Anna 
Nelson,  Route  3,  Genoa,  Neb. 


ROSE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs.     Otto  Frahm,   Calhoun,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
exhibition  and  laying  strains.  Circular 
free;  range  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  John 
Holzhev.    Bendena,  Kan. 


ROSE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs— 15,  75c;  150,  $5.00;  carefully  selecting 
and  mating.    Olga  Hayek,  Linwood,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  AND  WHITE 
Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks; 
eggs,  $3  per  100.  Barker  Bros.,  Indi- 
anola,  la. 


SINGLE  CO'MB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3.50  per  100;  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed.  Ray  Briggs,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs  for  sale,  from  State  Show  winners. 
Send  for  mating  list.  Clarence  B>.  Brown, 
Fairmont,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Foundation  stock  from  best  breeders  in 
east.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hundred.  M. 
Ledlie,   Holdrege,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS;  EGGS, 
$3.50  per  100;  Young's  strain  White  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  George  L.  Darling,  Route 
2,  Doniphan,  Neb.  


EGGS  —  PRIZE  -  WINNING,  HIGH- 
scoring  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  fine  lay- 
ing strain;  farm  range — $4  per  100.  Maude 
Farrell,  Glenville,  Neb. 


Langsbans 

EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  STRAIN 
Black  Langshans,  won  12  firsts,  10  sec- 
onds, 2  silver  cups.  J.  T.  Nelson,  North 
Loup,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  C.  C.  Cunningham,  Kennard, 
Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGG  CIRCULAR.- 
Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo.  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  $1  PER  15, 
$5  per  100;  White  Holland  turkey  eggs, 
$2  per  9.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Loup  City. 
Neb. 


BIG,  GREENISH,  GLOSSY  BLACK 
Langshan — black  eyes,  scored  92  to  96— 
cockerels,  $2.50  and  $5;  eggs,  15  cents, 
guaranteed.    H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  la. 
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From  a  Barred  Rock 
Breeder. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Gentlemen  ■ 

My  ad  in  The  T.  C.  F.  has 
brought    buyers    from  every- 
where, and  I  am  well  pleased. 
MRS.  J.  D.  STEVENSON, 

Benkelman,  Neb. 
March  13,  1913. 

(Her  ad  cost  65c  a  week.) 


J 
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Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED.  ROCK  EGGS  FROM 
choice  laying  strain;  $5.00  per  100;  $2  75 
per  50;  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Kroeger,  Car- 
roll, Iowa. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  FISHEL  AND 
Bickerdike   strain.     Ed    Clauson,  Mead 

Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  PARTRIDGE 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottes;  eggs,  $2.50  per  15.  P.  N.  Frame, 
Fairmont,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  FARM 
range;  $1.00  for  15,  $5.00  for  100.  Selected 
pens,  $2.00  for  15.  Baby  chicks  12y2c  each. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Schulz,  Yutan,  Neb. 


HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS, 

Bradley  strain;  eggs,  $1  for  15,  $4  for  100; 

Indian  Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white, 

$1.25  for  13.    D.  T.  Gantt,  Crete,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1  PER  15,  $4 
per  100.   W.   D.   Kelley,   Valley,  Neb. 


HIGH-CLASS  WHITE  ROCKS,  SIN- 
gle-comb  Reds;  eggs,  $1  per  15,  $3  per 
50.    Evergreen  Farm,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


MY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
won  first  cock  and  cockerel  at  Muscatine, 
Richland,  Ottumwa  and  Grinnell;  eggs, 
$2.50  for  15.    Theodore  Seyb,  Richland,  la. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
from  choice  stock  and  good  laying 
strain.    George  Franklin,  Axtell,  Neb. 


QUALITY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS, 
high  scoring;  $1.50  for  15,  $2.75  for  30,  $li 
for  100.    Everett  Hardin,  Knoxville,  la. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— WON 
all  the  prizes  at  the  Northeastern  Poul- 
try Show  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  December, 
1912.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  setting,  $5  per  100. 
J.   W.   McClary,   Norfolk.  Neb. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR 
hatching;  mating  list  free.  Mrs.  Ed 
Smith,  Tilden,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  eggs,  5c  each.  Miss  Voor- 
hees,  Sweetwater,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS — 15,  $1;  100,  $5; 
guaranteed  90  to  95  fertile;  laying  strain. 
Mrs.  Owen  Kaveney,  Central  City,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

KILLY  EXCLUSIVE  WHITE  OR- 
pington  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Eggs  from  imported  and  prize-winning 
stock,  $5,  $3  and  $2  per  15;  $12  per  100. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  SINGLE 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geeoO, 
Indian  Runner  ducks;  mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  SINGLE  COMB  CRY- 
stal  White  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per  15,  $8 
per  100.  No  better  birds  anywhere.  L, 
H.  Klinge,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— THOROUGH- 
bred  stock;  eggs  for  hatching.  A  few 
cockerels  for  sale.  F.  H.  Barnes,  Route 
4,  Box  89A,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


EGGS— KELLERSTRASS  STRAIN, 
direct:  White  Orpingtons.  John  McPher- 
son,  Geneva,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  BY  MAIL 
reasonable;  prize-winning  stock.  Frank 
Lewis.  Gibbon,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs  from  prize  winners.  Mrs.  Cook,  Ed- 
dyville, Neb. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  $1.50  per  setting.  William 
Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pingtons;  eggs  from  prize-winning  stock; 
prices  reasonable.  Dr.  W.  E.  Crane,  Til- 
den, Neb. 


Pigeons 

HOMER  PIGEONS,  THOROUGH- 
bred,  mated  and  workers,  $2  per  pair  up 
Address  D.  H.  Brotchie,  5016  Florence 
Blvd.,  Omaha. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds;  eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15,  $5  per 
100.  Mrs.  N.  Brodahl,  Box  3,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  WHITE. 
Black  and  Buff  Opingtons;  eggs  $6.00  per 
100.  Lakenvelder's  Indian  Runner  Duck 
and  Toulouse  Geese  eggs.  Write  for 
catalog  and  free  typewriter  offer.  Rose 
Lawn  Farms,   Fairfield,  Neb. 


R.    C.    R.    I.  REDS— A  PRIZE-WIN- 
ning  strain,  good  in  shape  and  size, 
well  as  color.    Mating-  list  ready.  Price 
in   reach   of   all.    D.    A.    Whitten,  Fah- 
mont,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds,  Buschman-Pierce  strain;  eggs,  $4, 
$3  and  $2  per  15;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Hepp  Bros.,  Greeley,  Neb. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 
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'Jackson  "Olympic"— $1500 

Four  cylinders,  35  horsepower ;  unit  power  plant;  long  stroke  motor, 
4'A  x  4K-inches;  115-inch  wheelbase;  34  x  4-inch  tires.  Complete 
equipment,  including  Disco  starter.  Black  and  nickel  trimmings. 
Electric  starter  and  lights,  optional  $225  extra. 


"Majestic",  four  cylinder*,  $1975 


"Sultanic".  six  cylinder*.  $2650 


Jackson  comfort  more  than 
merely  soft  cushions 


We  believe  in  deep  upholstery  and 
soft  cushions;  and  we  put  them 
in  our  cars. 

But  we  know — by  virtue  of  eleven 
years  of  experience — that  these 
are  not  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  real  automobile  comfort. 

And  we  have  done  the  best  this 
long  experience  has  taught  us  to 
put  real  comfort  into  Jackson  cars. 

The  secret  lies  in  engineering  abil- 
ity and  engineering  design. 

Spring  suspension,  distribution  and 
balance  of  weight, length  of  wheel- 
base,  wheel  size,  all  influence  the 
car's  riding  qualities. 

Jackson  springs  are  all  full  elliptic, 
they  ride  33  to  100  per  cent  eas- 
ier than  other  types. 


Jackson  seat  cushions  are  10  inches 
L  thick;  they  are  tilted  slightly 

toward  the  rear.  The  seat  backs 

reach  to  your  shoulders. 

Jackson  wheelbases  are  long;  and 
the  wheel  sizes  are  correctly  pro- 
portioned. 

All  that  engineering  ingenuity  can 
do  to  make  the  car  ride  easily, 
has  been  done  in  the  Jackson. 

Your  problem  is  to  chose  the  most 
comfortable  car. 

Write  for  the  Jackson  catalog  and 
dealer's  name. 

Then  ride  in  the  car  and  your  prob- 
lem is  solved — for  you  will  find 
the  Jackson  car  the  most  comfort- 
able car  you  ever  sat  in. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  CO-    1440  E.  Main  St.,    JACKSON.  MICH. 


PITTSBURGH 


Test  showing  llK  ton  Steam  Roller  resting  on  two  18-inch  Corrugated  Culverts 
made  from  Apollo  Sheets -"a  product  without  a  peer?'  vu,verts 

Rigidity  -  STRENGTH  -  Durability 

are  qualities  always  to  be  found  in 

CULVERTS 

made  from  the  well  known  high  grade 

Apollo  Best  Bloom 

Galvanized  Sheets 

»Uiul °™.ihaa  twenty-nine  times  as  strong  as  the  other.  For  strength Ind dur- 
ffiSiiS  de.mand  Apollo  Sheets  for  Culverts,  Tanks  Cisterns,  Silos  Koofin£ 
Siding  and  sheet  metal  work.  Accept  no  substitute.  Write  for  full  informati?!: 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FREE  TRIAL  Prove  It 


Badger  engines  are  made  for  hard  work — long  years  of  it- 
made  to  do  any  work  on  the  farm  that  requires  engine  power. 
And  to  prove  this  here's  a  proposition  you  can't  afford  to  miss 
—LET  US  SEND  YOU  A  BADGER  ON  FREE  TRIAL. 
Test  it  right  on  your  farm— test  it  your  own  way,  If  it  doesn't 
make  good  our  claims;  you  can't  buy  it.  Can  any  offer  befairer? 
c  ,  Then  write  today  for  catalog.  State  size  engine  you 
raaaa  t  would  like — and  send  your  implement  dealer's  name, 
rnena         There  are  no  strings  or  obligations  to  this  offer.  We  take  all  risks. 

GASOLINE   THE  CHRISTENSEN  ENGINEERING  CO. 
ENGINES  108  Badger  Street  2  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


PAINT 
SERVICE 
EPENDS  O 
HE  CLIMATE! 


The  old  idea  that  "  paint  was  paint,"  and  that  any 
paint  was  good  for  any  climate,was  changed  when  we 
discovered  that  climatic  conditions  did  affect  paint  very 
seriously  unless  the  paint  was  made  to  suit  the  climate. 

It  has  been  proved  that  paints  which  are  not  prepared  to  meet 
climatic  conditions  will  crack,  check  and  peel  off — giving  poor, 
uneconomical  service.    To  avoid  paint  troubles,  and  losses,  use 

Lincoln  Climatic 

Made  on  four  formulas — to  suit  the  damp,  medium,  dry  or  very  dry 
sections  of  this  country.  Look  at  the  map,  showing  prevailing  climatic 
conditions  in  each  section — showing  you  the  paint  you  ought  to  buy. 

Lincoln  Climatic  Paint  Book— FREE 

— tells  about  our  discovery  of  the  greatest  fact  the  paint  industry  has  ever 
known — shows  why  it  pays  to  buy  only  the  paint  that  suits  your  climate. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lincoln  Climatic  Paints — also  for  Lincoln  Floor 
Paints,  Lincoln  Enamels,  Lincoln  Carriage  and  Automobile  Paints, 
Lin-Co-Lac  for  furniture  and  inside  finish,  Lincoln  Walamo  for  a  fine 
washable  wall  finish.  There's  a  Lincoln  Paint,  Varnish,  Stain,  Enamel 
or  Finish  for  every  surface,  old  or  new,  indoors  or  outdoors. 

Write  fcr  free  ccpy  of  "Home  Painting  Jobs — How  to  Do  Them."  It 
will  help  you  with  the  little  painting  and  decorating  jobs  that  make  the 
home  attractive  and  render  housework  easier. 

LINCOLN  PAINT  &  COLOR  CO., 

Dept.  86  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

.Factories:    Lincoln,  Nebraska;   Dallas,  Texas 


INGECO 

Engines 


Get  The  Most 
For  Your  Money 


The  cost  of  a  farm  engine  in  the 
end  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  it  will  last  and  its  economy  of 
operation.     A  good  farm  engine  lasts  a  lifetime,  always  does  good  work, 
and  costs  but  little  to  operate.     By  getting  a  good  engine  you  save  both 
money  and  trouble. 

"INGECO"  Farm  Engines  are  not  high  priced,  but  in  design  and  construc- 
tion they  are  the  highest  grade  engines  made.  Remarkable  for  their  econ- 
omy in  fuel  —  on  steady  work  they  soon  pay  for  themselves.  _  Reliable, 
quick  to  start,  simple  to  operate.     They  run  as  long  as  fuel  is  supplied. 

FROM  V/2  H.  P.  UP  TO  60  H<  P.  PORTABLE, 
SEMI -PORTABLE,  STATIONARY. 

Write  at  once  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  and  catalog  describing 
"INGECO"  Engines,  and  the  reasons  why  you  should  consider  this  engine. 
By  all  means  do  not  buy  until  you  have  found  out  all  about  "INGECO" 
Engines.      The  "INGECO"  is  the  best  all  round  farm  engine 
made.    It  is  the  kind  of  farm  engine  you  need  on  your  farm. 
International  Gas  Engine  Company 
158  Holthoff  Place,  CUD  AH  Y.  WIS. 
(Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


inn 

LighhringRbds 


SOLD  UNDER  $76,000  BOND 

Because  they  are  absolute  protec- 
tion against  lightning.  Every  Shinn 
Dealer  is  an  expert  on  erecting 
Lightning  Rods.  Our  state  inspec- 
tors follow  the  dealer  and  Inspect 
work,  then  you  are  absolutely  safe. 
INVESTIGATE  CAREFULLY 
There  is  a  difference  in  lightning  rod>. 
Shinn  rods  are  best  made,  most  highly 
improved.  See  your  dealer.  Catalog  free 
W.  C.  SHINN,     107  I6IH  St,,  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


"SHORES-MUELLER  CO, 


REMEDIES 


Farmer  or  Far  merJs  I 

with  rig  in  every  County  to  intro- 

duce  and  sell  Family  and  Veten- 

nary  Remedies  Extracts  and  Spices,   hine  pay. 

One  roan  made  $90  one  week.  We  mean  busi. 

ness  and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Wnte  us. 

Shores-Mueller  Co.  .Dept.  C8.  Cedar  Rapi4s,Iow» 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Retaliation 
"  Benevolent   Lady — If   a   boy  hit 
you,  would  you  retaliate? 

Newsboy — No,  mum;  but  you  bet 
I  would  hit  him  back. 

Like  a  Gentleman 

Benevolent  Lady — I  hope  you  al- 
ways behave  like  a  gentleman,  do 
you? 

Newsboy — I  can't,  mum.  I'm  still 
in  my  'teens;  but  I'll  try  to  behave 
like  a  gentle-boy. 

Of  Course-  Not 

Benevolent  Lady — I  was  almost 
run  over  by  that  boy  on  the  bicycle. 
I  just  feel  sure  I'll  meet  my  death 
that  way. 

Newsboy — Cheer  up,  mum,  it 
won't  happen  till  the  end  of  your 
life. 

Unnecessary  Labor 
Johnny — Mamma,  will  you  wash 

my  face? 

Mamma — Why,  Johnny,  can't  you 

do  that? 

Johnny — Yes,  but  I'll  have  to  wet 
my  hands  and  they  don't  need  it." — 
Lippincott's. 

As  They  Looked 

Benevolent  Lady  (escorting  the 
newsboy  to  the  country) — See 
(pointing  to  some  cat-tails  which 
grew  along  the  swamp  road),  my 
boy,  do  you  know  what  they  are? 

Newsboy — Oh,  yes;  they  are  sau- 
sages growing  wild. 

He  Ate  His  Toast 
The  teacher  had  written  on  the 
blackboard  the  sentence,  "The  toast 
was  drank  In  silence,"  and  turned  to 
her  class  for  them  to  discover  the 
mistake.  Little  Bennie  Sheridan 
waved  his  hand  frantically,  and,  go- 
ing to  the  board,  scrawled  the  cor- 
rection: 

"The  toast  was  ate  in  silence." 

Just  as  Well 
"So  you've  lost  your  nice  pussy- 
cat since  I  was  here  last!"  sym- 
pathized grandma;  "too  bad!  Of 
course,  you  miss  him  dreadfully, 
don't  you?" 

"'Well,  yes;"  6-year-old  John  as- 
sumed a  look  of  chastened  sorrow; 
"but  then,  grandma,  since  I've  heard 
so  much  about  this  germ  business  I 
try  to  think  it's  just  as  well!" 

The  Real  Reason 

Three-year-old  George  and  his  sis- 
ter, slightly  older,  were  having  a 
tete-a-tete  luncheon. 

"Why,"  she  demanded,  "do  you 
take  the  last  gingersnap,  when 
you've  had  two,  and  I  haven't  had 
any?" 

The  young  philosopher  pondered 
for  a  moment,  then  condescended  to 
elucidate. 

"Because,"  he  said,  kindly,  "I'm  a 
boy,  and  you're  a  girl." 

Inquisitive 

The  curate  of  a  large  and  fashion- 
able church  was  endeavoring  to 
teach  the  significance  of  white  to  a 
Sunday  school  class. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "does  a  bride  in- 
variably desire  to  be  clothed  in  white 
at  her  marriage?"  As  no  one  an- 
swered, he  explained.  "White,"  said 
he,  "stands  for  joy,  and  the  wedding 
day  is  the  most  Joyous  occasion  of  a 
woman's  life." 

A  small  boy  queried : 

"Why  do  the  men  all  wear  blnck?" 
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Wanted— Pictures  for  Publication 


fT 


HE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER  desires  to 
secure  'photographs  of  farm  scenes  and  life  in  rural 
Communities.  Knowing  that  among  its  readers  are 
many  amateur  photographers  of  ability,  and  who 
have  desirable  pictures  for  sale,  the  following  offer 
is  made: 

For  every  picture  that  Is  found  suitable  for  use,  $1  will  he 
paid.  Pictures  accepted  will  not  he  returned,  but  those  not 
suitable  for  reproduction  will  bo  returned  to  the  sender. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  person  submitting  It  should 
be  written  plainly  on  the  n  il;  of  each  picture. 

Pictures  must  not  only  have  the  merit  of  news  Intercut  and 
value,  but  the  photographic  print  must  be  char  and  distinct,  to 
Insure  a  good  reproduction  in  a  half  tone  cut 

Wo  can  use  clever  pictures  of  children  and  animals,  handy 
devices  and  conveniences  about  the  farm  buildings  and  grounds. 

In  submitting  pictures,  parties  sending  them  should  give 
Information  and  data  about  each  one.  This  may  determine  the 
availability  of  the  picture  for  publication. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Lots  Like  Him 

"He's  one  of  our  most  successful 
financiers." 

"That  so?  I  didn't  know  he  was 
rich." 

"He  isn't.  But  he's  supporting  a 
family  of  five  on  $12  a  week." 

Wasted  Sarcasm 

Indignant  Wife — I  wonder  what 
you  would  have  done  if  you  had 
lived  when  men  were  first  compelled 
to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows!" 

Indolent  Husband — I  should  have 
started  a  little  notion  store  and  sold 
handkerchiefs. 

Self-Evident  Fact 

"It  is  impossible  to  get  a  fair  es- 
timate of  the  output  of  the  Ameri- 
can hen." 

"Why  is  it  impossible  to  get  a 
fair  record?" 

"Because,  no  matter  how  you  fix 
it,  the  record  is  bound  to  be  a  fowl 
one."  • 

The  Perils  of  Cookery 
"Leezie,  wumman,"  the  old  High- 
lander  complained   to   his  wife  at 
breakfast,  "thae    eggs    are  michty 
hard-boiled  again." 

"Nae  wonder,  John,  dear,"  replied 
his  wife,  triumphantly,  "whaen  the 
lassie  boiled  them  by  the  kitchen 
clock  and  forgot  it  was  five  meenits 
slow." — Youth's  Companion. 

Too  Much  for  Him 

"Allow  me,"  said  the  fresh  young 
man  in  the  Pullman  dining  car  as 
he  passed  the  sugar  bowl  to  a  shy 
young  girl;  "sweets  to  the  sweet, 
you  know." 

"Allow  me,"  said  the  girl  as  she 
handed  him  a  plate  of  crackers; 
"crackers  to  the  cracked,  you  know." 
— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

He  Wo^ildiftT  Say  It 

The  president  of  a  small  college 
was  visiting  the  little  town  that  had 
been  his  former  home  and  had  been 
asked  to  address  an  audience  of  his 
former  neighbors.  In  order  to  as- 
sure them  that  his  career  had  not 
caused  him  to  put  on  airs  he  began 
his  address  thus: 

"My  dear  friends — I  won't  call 
you  ladies  and  gentlemen — I  know 
you  too  well  to  say  that." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

Proof  Positive 

Two  Irishmen  were  working  on 
the  roof  of  a  building  one  day  when 
one  made  a  misstep  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  other  leaned  over  and 
called : 

"Are  yez  dead  or  alive,  Mike?" 

"O'im  alive,"  said  Mike,  feebly. 

"Sure  you're  such  a  liar  Oi  don't 
know  whether  to  belave  yez  or  not  " 

"Well,  then  Oi  must  be  dead,"  said 
Mike,  "for  yez  would  never  dare  to 
call  mo  a  liar  If  OI  wor  alolve." 

A  Good  Loser 
"Tickets!"  called  the  conductor. 
One  of  the  passengers  began  fum- 
bling nervously  through  his  pockets 
and  finally  turned  them  all  Inside 
out. 

"Where  Is  your  ticket?"  nsked 
the  conductor  when  he  came  to  the 
nervous  man.  "You  can't  have 
lost  it?" 

'('ant    have    lost    it?  Thunder'" 
replied  the  nervous  man.  sarcastic- 
ally.   "I  Ioh(  a  Iuihh  drum  oncn."- 
Youths  Companion 
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Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

What  Was  Done  by  Those  in  Attendance  at  the  Big  National  Meeting  in  Chicago 


It' 


HE  Latin  poet,  in  commenting  on 

Tsome  futile  effort  in  the  good  old 
days,  said:  "The  mountains  la- 
bour, and  a  ridiculous  mouse  is 
born."  At  Chicago  the  reverse 
proved  to  be  the  case.  The  little 
mice  labored,  but  they  brought 
forth  a  veritable  mountain. 

The  call  for  the  national  conference  at  Chi- 
cago was  issued  by  the  "Co-operating  Farm  Pa- 
pers." This  is  an  association  of  a  limited  num-> 
ber  of  farm  papers,  organized  principally  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  was  praiseworthy  on 
their  part  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  national 
discussion  of  matters  of  such  grave  import  to 
the  nation  at  large.  It  was  also  good  business 
for  them  to  call  such  a  conference,  because  it 
gave  them  practically  an  unlimited  amount  of 
free  advertising. 

The  danger  was  at  first  apprehended  that  if 
the  organization  were  made  permanent  under 
their  leadership,  it  would  degenerate 
into  a  mere  advertising  scheme  for 
their  benefit.  It  is  possible  that 
some  prominent  men,  whose  names 
occupied  prominent  places  on  the 
program,  were  absent  from  the  con- 
ference because  they  did  not  wish  to 
lend  their  names  and  their  influence 
to  any  such  advertising  scheme. 
Bigger  Than  Promoters  Anticipated 
But  the  conference  became  a  big- 
ger thing  than  even  the  promoters 
of  it  anticipated.  It  became  truly  a 
national  affair;  a  veritable  moun- 
tain was  born.  The  conference  took 
the  organization  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  farm  papers  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  national  reputation 
in  their  respective  fields  of  effort 
and  secured  for  itself  a  permanence 
and  a  national  significance.  No  man 
connected  with  a  farm  paper  is  now 
a  member  of  the  committee  having 
the  future  meetings  in  charge. 
There  will  be  another  meeting  next  year  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
place.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems presented,  and  ffreat  results  may  be  ex- 
prted  from  the  conference  in  the  future. 

There  were  some  notable  men  in  attend- 
ance. President  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  delivered  an  impressive  address  on 
"Waste  In  Distribution,"  which  will  3et  men 
to  thinking  upon  this  subject,  and  to  devising 
means  for  avoiding  unnecessary  waste.  He  said 
that  the  key  words  of  the  solution  of  the  in- 
dustrial situation  of  the  farmers  are  co-opera- 
tion among  the  farmers  themselves  and  co-op- 
eration with  the  consumer  for  their  mutual  ben- 
efit. Other  speakers  emphasized  the  same 
point,  namely,  that  co-operation  In  distribution 
to  accomplish  Its  end  must  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  producer  and  consumer. 

E.  M.  Tousley,  secretary  of  the  Right.  TU-la- 


tionship  League,  emphasized  the  same  thought. 
Other  speakers,  who  had  given  the  subjects 
their  serious  consideration  and  study,  contrib- 
uted the  results  to  which  they  had  arrived. 
Marketing  Commands  More  Attention 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  proposition  of  the  marketing  of 
farm  products  commanded  more  attention  from 
the  conference  than  the  matters  relating  to 
farm  finance.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  of  the  consumer's  dollar  the  producer  re- 
ceives less  than  half;  that  the  railroads  receive 
a  not  inequitable  share,  and  that  most  of  the 
balance  is  absorbed  by  unnecessary  middle  men 
and  extortionate  retailers.  The  problem  seems 
to  be  how  to  avoid  this  unnecessary  waste  in 
distribution,  the  burden  of  which  falls  on  both 
consumer  and  producer.  No  specific,  definite, 
practical  plan  of  operation  was  decided  upon. 
Some  enthusiasts  present  were  disappointed  on 
this  account.    They  expected  to  see  some  defi- 


Significant  Agitation  Begun 

A  national  movement  for  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary expense  in  marketing  farm  products  was  inaugurated 
at  Chicago. 

This  is  the  most  significant  economic  and  commercial 
enterprise  that  has  been  begun  in  recent  years. 

A  campaign  of  education  has  been  started  to  secure 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  middle  men. 

Public  opinion  will  be  aroused  to  such  an  extent  as  ef- 
fectually to  prohibit  exorbitant  charges  by  retailers. 

An  over-supply  of  any  commodity  produces  a  bad 
economic  condition.  There  are  too  many  retailers.  The 
unnecessary  ones  must  be  eliminated. 

The  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm 
Credits  will  take  all  these  matters  in  hand. 


nite  plan  outlined  and  adopted  which  should  be 
at  once  put  into  operation,  and  at  once  bring 
the  desired  relief.  But  the  more  conservative 
ones  felt  that  a  matter  of  such  great  import 
should  require  prolonged  consideration  and 
study,  and  that  sufficient  time  should  be* 
granted  for  an  educational  campaign  among 
both  producers  and  consumers  In  order  to  get 
them  ready  to  co-operato  In  carrying  into  oper- 
ation whatever  plan  might  ultimately  be 
formulated. 

Chief  Value  of  the  Mowing 
The  chief  value  of  the  mooting  lies  I"  this 
—  that  It  Initiated  a  campaign  of  education 
which  will  not  fall  to  bear  Its  fruit  In  time  to 
come.  It  Is  believed  that  the  American  pooplo 
are  wise  enough  properly  to  decide  any  quos- 
tlon  satisfactorily,  to  solve  any  problem  thai 
may  be  fairly  put  before  them.  No  matter 
what  tho  problem  may  bo,  If  the  people  of  the 
nation  can  havo  It  fulrly  placed  before  them, 


and  can  be  led  to  think  about  it,  to  argue  about 
it,  to  agitate  it,  if  necessary  to  quarrel  about  it, 
good  will  certainly  be  the  final  issue.  And  it 
is  because  the  conference  started  such  an  agi- 
tation, because  it  has  for  its  purpose  the  forcing 
of  this  problem  upon  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  that  the  meeting  attained  a  truly 
national  significance.  From  now  until  the  meet- 
ing next  April  these  problems  will  be  talked 
over  and  discussed  in  every  state  in  the  union. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  attended  by  men  filled 
with  thoughts  forged  in  the  heat  of  the  strife 
in  which  all  are  engaged.  With  earnest  men, 
devoting  themselves  to  the  solution,  the  best 
possible  solution,  of  the  problems  that  now  vex 
our  commercial  life,  the  outcome  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  helpful. 

A  Change  is  Inevitable 
While  some  of  us  are  wedded  to  our  present 
methods,  and  are  conservative,  and  instinctively 
dread  a  change,  while  the  self-interest  of  others 
urges  them  to  a  continuance  of  our 
present  commercial  methods,  none 
but  the  commercially  blind  will  fail 
to  see  that  we  are  now,  as  a  nation, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  commercial 
revolution.  The  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  the  administration  of  old 
methods  have  provoked  universal 
unrest  and  universal  distrust.  There 
have  been  frequent,  persistent,  con- 
tinuous violations  of  economic  law 
in  the  distribution  of  products.  Vio- 
lations of  law  always  extort  penal- 
ties. These  conditions  have  made  a 
change  inevitable.  It  remains  for 
those  having  the  matter  in  charge 
■wisely  to  direct  the  coming  change 
in  order  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  classes.  That  is  what  the 
leaders  in  this  mountainous  move- 
ment, projected  by  the  "Co-operating 
Farm  Papers,"  will  attempt  to  do. 

It  remains  merely  to  commend  the 
subjects  discussed  at  the  conference 
to  the  careful  consideration  and  earnest  study 
of  both  producers  and  consumers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  producer  for  the  market  will 
give  the  matter  fair,  unbiased,  broad  consider- 
ation and  study.  Let  them  get  in  lino  with  the 
movement,  be  ready  to  follow  Its  suggestions 
and  adopt  its  conclusions  when  they  are  finally 
promulgated.  Let  tho  minds  of  the  people  at 
largo  becomo  so  familiar  with  tho  matter,  in 
all  Its  details  and  In  all  its  relations,  that  when 
n  feasible,  practical  plan  of  operation  Ih  finally 
adopted  li  will  meet  with  acceptance  and  ardent 
Hiipport.  No  man  1 1  \  < •  m  for  himself  alone.  Knch, 
In  a  certain  sense,  IIvcm  for  all.  It  Is  necessary 
that  ench  surrender  whatever  of  his  own  rlrlits 
that  stand  In  tho  wny  of  the  promotion  of  thn 
rights  or  nil.  The  ngo  of  Individualism  has 
passed.  Tho  community  ngo  Is  dawning.  Lot 
each  lenrn  to  net  In  the  community  spirit  ns 
one  of  the  glorious  brotherhood  of  man 

(fi) 
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Untouched  Gold  Mine  in  Farmers  5oil 


By  C  A.  Le  Clair,  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


YOU  look  out  of  the 

A window  of  your  home 
just  picture  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  a  depth  of 
one  foot,  every  acre  of 
your  farm.  Did  you 
ever  think  that  each 
acre  foot  of  that  forty  you  intend  to 
plow  for  corn  this  spring  weighs 
about  3,000,000  pounds?  Well,  it 
does.  And  then  there  is  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  foot  below  it 
through  which  the  plant  roots  creep 
in  their  search  for  food.  This  great 
mass  of  soil  is  composed  of  finely 
pulverized  rock  material,  the  fine- 
ness of  which  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
to  weathering.  Each  individual 
grain  is' as  varying  in  composition  as 
it  is  in  size  when  compared  with 
others.  The  texture  and  consistency 
of  your  soil  depends  much  upon  the 
rock  from  which  it  was  formed.  But, 
roughly,  the  soil  particles  contain, 
besides  many  other  elements,  the  all- 
important  phosphorous  and  potash 
are  all  essential  to  plant  growth, 
acre  foot  of  soil  you  are  looking 


The  Veteran's  Smile  Reflects  a  Golden  Harvest    of  Corn  and  Cowpeas 
from  Efficiently  Worked  Soil 


which 
In  that 
at  there 

is  from  500  to  2,500  pounds  of  phosphorous 
and  from  5.000  to  7,000  pounds  of  potash. 
Didn't  you  notice  this  fall  when  you  plowed 
for  rye  that  the  furrow  slice  was  much  darker 
in  color  than  the  soil  below?  That  was  be- 
cause every  soil  particle  in  it  was  coated  with 
a  more  or  less  dark,  sticky,  jelly-like  substance 
which  we  call  organic  matter,  and  it  has  ac- 
cumulated there  from  the  refuse  of  stubble  and 
other  trash  you  have  left  upon  the  land  in  the 
past.  That  dark  color  means  fertility  to  you. 
It  is  the  thing  that  binds  light  soil  particles  to- 
gether and  give  them  body,  while  the  heavy 
soil  is  loosened  up  and  made  to  produce  a  more 
friable  seed  bed.  Furthermore,  the  third  all- 
important  plant  food  element — nitrogen — al- 
most wholly  comes  from  this  dark,  sticky  mass. 
Soil  an  Undeveloped  Fertilizer  Mine 
If,  then,  there  is  so  much  plant  food  present 
in  the  soil,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  twenty 
or  more  seventy-five-bushel  corn  crops  from 
such  land  without  other  work  than  shooting  in 
the  seeds  and  keeping  down  the  weeds?  Long 
experience,  however,  has  taught  you  otherwise, 
for  it  has  been  necessary  at  frequent  intervals 
to  apply  tons  of  manure  and  much  cultivation 
to  bring  a  possible  fifty-bushel  yield.  What 
does  this  all  mean?  Simply  that,  although  you 
have  a  mine  of  plant  food  at  your  disposal,  you 
must  learn  how  to  free  it  from  the  soil  mass 
so  that  the  crop  can  make  use  of  it.    You  must 


think,  then,  of  your  supply  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorous and  potash  as  naturally  unavailable  to 
plants,  for  it  is  locked  up  in  the  tiny  soil 
grains  and  organic  matter,  and  there  is  at  one 
time,  under  average  conditions,  only  a  small 
amount  available  to  the  rootlets. 

Just  how  to  maintain  or  increase  this  im- 
mediate supply  of  available  plant  food  is  your 
secret  to  success.  Plants  take  up  their  food 
only  in  solution.  Thus  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  mineral  grains  and  organic  mat- 
ter eventually  dissolve.  Rains  free  some  plant 
food,  but  nature  has  so  arranged  things  that 
the  process  is  far  too  slow  to  secure  maximum 
yields.  However,  if  there  is  a  large  supply  of 
decaying  organic  matter  present,  organic  acids 
will  be  set  free,  which  will  greatly  increase 
the  dissolving  power  of  the  soil  water.  Then, 
too,  as  the  organic  matter  decays  it  will  give 
up  its  nitrogen,  together  with  what  phosphor- 
ous and  potash  accompanied  it  in  the  original 
straw,  stubble  or  manure  you  left  on  the  field. 
Working  a  By-Product 

Since  you  know  that  organic  matter  is  the 
gauge  of  your  harvest,  all  interest  should  be 
centered  upon  the  means  of  maintaining  or  in- 
creasing this  resource.  It  is  constantly  disap- 
pearing through  decay  and  crop  removal,  but 
by  husbanding  the  straw  and  fodder — either 
leaving  it  on  the  land  or  feeding  it  to  stock, 
returning  the  manure — you  will  profit  im- 
mensely. In  the  stover  of  that  seventy-five- 
bushel  corn  crop  there  is  thirty-six  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  four  and  four-tenths  pounds  of  phos- 


phorous and  thirty-nine  pounds  of 
potassium.  Of  course,  in  feeding  the 
fodder  not  all  will  go  back  on  the 
land,  for  some  of  the  nitrogen  and 
much  of  the  phosphorous  is  lost  in 
the  manure  heap  or  used  by  the 
stock  in  building  up  their  bodies,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  young  and  grow- 
ing. In  order  to  actually  strike  a 
balance,  then,  it  is  most  necessary 
that  you  turn  under  a  little  extra 
organic  material.  This  practice  is 
commonly  called  green  manuring. 
To  do  it  economically,  without  los- 
ing the  use  cf  the  land  is  the  thing 
of  most  importance. 

Further  Economy 

The  first  essential  then  is  to 
adopt  a  rotation  which  includes  one 
or  more  legume  crops.  Let  clover 
be  sandwiched  in  with  your  small 
grain  and  corn  crops.  Here  you 
have  the  choice  of  either  cutting  the 
first  crop  to  leave  it  fall  back  on  the 
land,  making  the  seed  of  your  sec- 
ond crop  be  your  financial  profit,  or  you 
may  cut  the  first  crop  for  hay,  pasture 
the  second  crop,  and  in  both  cases  turn 
under  the  sod  for  the  following  crop.  Two  tons 
of  clover  or  cowpea  hay  thus  turned  under  will 
add  eighty  and  ninety-three  pounds  of  nitrogen 
to  the  soil,  respectively.  Besides,  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  states  it  may  be  possible  to 
sow  cowpeas  in  the  corn  either  at  planting  time 
or  when  the  corn  is  laid  by.  In  the  north  Ca- 
nadian field  peas  or  another  legume  may  thus 
be  drilled  in  as  a  companion  crop  or  following 
a  small  grain  crop.  The  peas  can  be  either 
hogged  off  or  plowed  under,  as  convenient,  and 
in  so  doing  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  is 
added  to  the  soil. 

Solution  of  the  Labor  Problem 

After  getting  the  organic  matter  mixed  with 
the  soil  it  is  next  important  that  you  provide 
means  for  its  decay.  It  is  the  ever-present  mil- 
lions of  bacteria  which  work  upon  the  organic 
material  in  the  soil  so  that  it  will  once  more 
be  useful  to  the  plant.  These  little  creatures, 
which  are  the  farmers'  unseen  friends,  are 
often  forgotten  and  woefully  neglected.  They 
need  a  sweet  soil  and  plenty  of  air  to  thrive 
and  do  their  best  work.  Fresh  organic  matter 
is  more  easy  for  them  to  digest  than  dry  ma- 
terial. So  it  is  expedient  for  you  to  turn  un- 
der your  green  manure  crop  before  it  becomes 
too  dry  and  woody.  Of  course,  the  condition  of 
the  weather  will  have  much  to  do  with  just 
when  you  can  plow  it  under;  but,  as  a  general 
practice,  the  earlier  the  better;   for  this  will 


Clover  in  Wheat  Gathers  the  Nitrogen  for  the  Next  Year's  Corn  Cron 
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Six  Cuttings  of  Alfalfa  a  Year  and  AU  but  Five  Per  Cent  of  This  Great 
Money  Crop  Comes  Gratis  from  the  Atmosphere 
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give  a  firmer  seed  bed  and  more  time  for  the 
food  elements  to  be  set  free. 

Sanitary  Conditions  a  Benefit 

As  said  before,  the  army  of  bacteria  thrive 
best  on  a  sweet  soil.  Wet  bottom  lands  are 
usually  sour,  because  the  organic  acids  formed 
by  continued  decay  find  no  means  of  escape. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the 
drainage  of  that  wet  spot  over  there  in  tho 
northwest  forty  where  now  you  seem  to  grow 
nothing  but  marsh  grass.  Then  there  is  that 
little  knoll  to  the  right  which  fails  to  produce 
well.  It  may  be  that  the  lime  carbonate  which 
originally  kept  it  sweet  has  been  leached  away. 


Why  not  then  experiment  a  little  and  add  a  ton 
or  so  of  limestone  per  acre?  It  will  cost  less 
than  $2  a  ton  and  is  surely  worth  the  trial. 
Your  friends,  the  bacteria,  will  soon  show  their 
appreciation;  for,  as  you  again  cu"ivate  the 
spot,  it  will  be  loose  and  friable  an."  begin  to 
show  once  more  its  old  dark,  rich  color. 

Permanent  Profits 

When  these  first  efforts  to  increase  your 
soil's  production  begin  to  bring  returns  into 
your  pocket  it  may  be  well  to  take  out  a  little 
insurance.  Barring  seasonal  variations,  which 
at  times  will  curtail  production,  the  best  policy 
is  to  invest  in  an  application  of  125  to  150 


pounds  of  bone  meal  once  in  every  round  of 
your  rotation  before  a  small  grain  crop.  This 
■will  always  keep  the  supply  of  phosphorous 
permanent.  If  the  soil  be  light  and  potash  is 
seemingly  the  lacking  element,  broadcast  or 
drill  in  100  to  125  pounds  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, at  a  probable  cost,  in  both  cases,  of  a 
couple  of  dollars  per  acre.  Just  how  these 
principles  fit  your  case  remains  entirely  to  be 
seen.  Much  depends  upon  your  system  of  farm- 
ing and  the  soil  itself.  It  is  worth  your  imme- 
diate consideration,  however,  and  the  time  to 
make  your  neighbors  sit  up  and  take  notice  is 
right  now.  Every  resource  is  at  your  disposal. 
Get  busy. 


Cream  Production  in  the  Missouri  Valley 

IV— Responsibility  of  Cream  Producer  for  the  Quality  of  Butter  that  is  Made 


N  THE  last  analysis,  the  cream  pro- 
ducer is  responsible  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  butter  produced  from 
his  cream.  Of  course,  a  poor  but- 
ter-maker will  not  make  the 
highest  grade  of  butter  from  even 
the  best  quality  of  cream,  but  the 
best  butter-maker  in  the  world  cannot  make  the 
highest  quality  of  butter  from  a  poor  quality  of 
cream. 

The  world  is  demanding  a  better  quality  of 
butter  in  the  general  markets.  This  demand  is 
becoming  more  and  more  insistent.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  it  will  become  imperative,  so 
that  all  manufacturers  begin  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  steps  to  meet  the  demand. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  so  that 
the  ordinary  cream  producer  may  fully  under- 
stand why  the  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
the  butter  produced  rests  mainly  with  him.  The 
peculiar  flavor  of  June  butter,  which  is  so  much 
desired  and  so  much  appreciated  by  particular 
butter  users,  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  but- 
ter of  a  certain  kind  of  bacterium.  In  like  man- 
ner the  peculiar  flavor  of  appetizing  cheese  is 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  cheese  of  a  certain 
kind  of  bacterium  that  produces  that  particu- 
lar flavor.  To  kill  these  bacteria  destroys  the 
particular  flavor  that  they  produce.  Now,  in 
cream,  besides  the  bacterium  already  mo- 
tioned, there-  are  other  bacteria,  some  of  wl  a 
are  unsanitary  to  the  last  degree.  In  "rotten 
cream"  the  number  and  variety  of  these  bac- 
teria are  multiplied  indefinitely.  In  order  to  ' 
make  the  butter  produced  from  such  cream 
sanitary,  It  Is  necessary  to  kill  these  bacteria. 
This  is  done  by  the  process  of  pasteurizing.  The 
cream  is  then  inoculated  by  adding  to  it  a  sub- 
stance containing  certain  of  these  bacteria  that 
are  necessary  for  the  production  of  butter, 
mainly  lactic  acid  bacteria.  This  inoculating 
material  is  called  a  starter.  Scientists  have 
been  able  to  Isolate  certain  of  the  bacteria  found 
In  sweet  cream,  and  from  the  cultures  of  these 
bacteria  the  starter  is  made.  But  no  scientist 
has  been  able  yet  to  isolate  all  the  bacteria  that 
are  found  in  sweet  cream,  and  especially  those 
that  give  to  butter  made  from  sweet  cream  that 
peculiar  June  flavor  so  much  appreciated  and 
desired.  The  result  is  that  when  "rotten  cream" 
Is  pasteurized  and  inoculated  with  a  starter 
that  does  not  contain  the  bacteria  which  give 
the  peculiar,  desirable  June  flavor,  the  butter 
has  a  flat,  Insipid  taste,  which  to  many  users 
of  butter  accustomed  to  the  June  flavor  la 
neither  pleasant  or  palatable.  All  such  pas- 
teurized butter  is  perfectly  sanitary,  because  all 
the  disease  germs  In  it  have  been  killed.  But 
to  some  tastes  it  is  not  palatable,  because  it 
lacks  the  peculiar  flavor  mentioned. 

It  Is  contended  by  some  health  food  enthu- 
siasts that  all  cream  should  bo  pasteurized  bo- 
fore  making  it  into  butter  in  order  to  kill  all 
the  disease  germs  that,  may  be  In  the  cronm. 
This  undoubtedly  Is  true  from  the  standpoint, 
of  sanitation.  But.  the  market  demand  at  pres- 
ent shows  that  a  great  many  people  are  willing 
to  run  the  chance  of  disease  germs  being  In 
butter  in  order  to  secure  the  palatable  flavor. 


The  highest  market  price  is  paid,  other  things 
being  equal,  for  the  butter  that  has  this  flavor. 

There  are  some  creameries  in  this  state  to 
whlch'cream  is  delivered  in  such  conditions  that 
they  are  able  to  make  this  high  quality  of  but- 
ter without  pasteurizing  the  cream.  These 
creameries  command  the  highest  market  price 
for  their  product.  Such  a  product  cannot  be 
made  from  "rotten  cream."  A  perfectly  sani- 
tary butter  may  be  made  from  such  cream;  but 
its  sanitary  character  is  gained  at  the  expense 
of  its  appetizing  quality.  If,  then,  every  cream 
producer  should  see  to  it  that  his  cream  is  de- 
livered at  the  creamery  in  first-class  condition, 
it  would  insure  the  possibility  of  the  creamery 
turning  out  the  very  highest  quality  of  butter 
product. 

The  ordinary  cream  producer  who  delivers 
his  cream  at  the  cream  receiving  station  laughs 
at  the  request  for  him  to  take  proper  and  ade- 
quate care  of  his  cream.  "What's  the  use,"  he 
says,  "of  taking  care  of  my  cream?  There's 
nothing  in  it  for  me.  They  pay  just  as  much 
at  the  cream  receiving  station  for  'rotten  cream' 
as  for  good  cream  Why  go  to  the  extra 
trouble?"  And  the  cream  producer  that  sells 
his  cream  at  a  cream  receiving  station  is  right 
about  it.  These  cream  receiving  stations  offer 
no  inducement  to  anyone  to  furnish  a  high 
quality  of  cream. 

But  with  the  patron  of  the  co-operative 
creamery  the  case  is  entirely  different.  Here 
the  profits  of  the  cream  producer  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  price  that  the  co-operative 
creamery  receives  for  its  butter,  and  the  price 
received  for  the  butter  is  directly  dependent 


No  Days  Like  the  Old  Days 

There  is  no  time  like  the  old  time, 

When  you  and  L  were  young, 
When  the  buda  of  April  blossomed 

And  the  birds  of  springtime  sung; 
The   garden's   brightest  glories 

Uy  summer  suns  are  nursed; 
But,  oh,  the  sweet,  sweet  violets, 

The  flowers  that  opened  first! 

There  Is  no  pluce  like  the  old  place, 

Where  you  ami  I  wire  born; 
Where  we  lifted  first  onr  eyelids 

On   the  splendors  of  the  morn; 
iFrom     the     milk  -  white     breast  that 
warmed  us, 

From  the  clinging  arms  that  bore, 
Where  the-  dear  eyes  glistened  o'er  us 

That  will  look  on  us  no  more. 

There  Is  no  love  like  the  />U\  love, 
That   we  courted  In  our  pride; 

Though  our  leaves  are  ttlang,  fulling, 

Anil  were  fad  low  side  by  side. 
There  ni-e   blossoms  all   mound  us, 

W  ith   minis  of  our  dawn, 
And  we  live  In  borrowed  sunshine 

When  the  day-star  Is  withdrawn. 

There  ure   no  times   like   the  old  times; 

They  ydiall   never  be  forgot. 
There   Is  no  place  like  the  old   plm  r 

Keep    green     the    d<nr    old  mmt! 
TIm'Im  are  no  friends  like  our  old  friend". 

Mnv   In  riven    prolong  their  lives; 
There   are    no   loves   like   our    old  loves — 

find    bless    our    loving  wives' 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


upon  the  quality  of  the  butter,  and  this  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  quality  of  the  cream  received. 
It  then  becomes  to  the  interest  of  every  patron 
of  a  co-operative  creamery  to  take  such  care 
of  his  cream  as  will  permit  its  delivery  at  the 
station  in  first-class  condition.  Too  much  care 
cannot  here  be  exercised,  because  the  greater 
the  care  expended  the  greater  the  return  in 
profit.  This  care  should  be  equally  exercised  by 
all  the  patrons  of  the  creamery,  since  one  batch 
of  bad  cream  will  taint  and  destroy  the  flavor 
of  a  whole  churning. 

If  co-operative  creameries  are  to  be  put  in 
a  position  where  they  can  economically  produce 
the  highest  quality  of  butter,  one  of  two  meth- 
ods in  caring  for  cream  must  ultimately  be 
adopted  by  every  cream  producer.  The  first 
method  involves  handling  the  dairy  cows  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  produce  during  the 
winter  months,  when  weather  conditions  will 
assist  in  keeping  the  cream  in  proper  condition 
without  extra  effort.  This  will  involve  the  use 
of  the  silo  as  an  accessory  in  cream  production. 
Cream  producers  who  are  not  willing  to  resort 
to  the  winter  dairy  will  have  to  put  up  ice  if 
the  best  interests  of  the  co-operative  creamery 
are  to  be  conserved. 

For  the  proper  preservation  of  cream,  quan- 
tities of  cream  of  different  temperatures  should 
not  be  mixed  together.  The  cream  as  it  comes 
from  the  separator  should  be  at  once  cooled 
down  to  the  proper  temperature  before  it  is 
poured  into  the  receiving  can  that  contains 
other  cream.  This  receiving  can  should  always 
be  kept  at  a  low  temperature  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation and  the  development  of  unnecessary 
germ  life.  The  cream  producer  that  has  an  ice 
house  can  easily  accomplish  this  result.  When 
the  cream  is  taken  to  the  creamery  the  can 
should  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket  wet  with  ice-cold 
water,  and  then  covered  with  a  dry  blanket  in 
order  to  prevent  heating  the  contents  of  the 
can.  When  cream  from  a  carefully  managed 
and  clean  dairy  is  handled  in  this  manner,  and 
is  delivered  at  the  creamery  in  first-class  con- 
dition, first-class,  palatable  butter,  commanding 
the  very  highest  market  price,  can  be  nraTle 
from  it.  Some  sanitarians  will  object  to  the 
making  of  any  butter  from  unpasteurized  cream, 
but  such  butter,  even  though  it  be  made  from 
unpasteurized  cream,  will  command  the  highest 
market  price  and  lend  the  greatest  amount  of 
profit  to  the  cream  producer.  Unless  cream  Is 
so  cared  for,  it  will  be  Impossible  for  even  tho 
best  butter-maker  to  make  from  It  the  palatnhlo 
butter  that  is  now  demanded  by  the  highest 
class  of  trade. 

From  all  HiIh  it  follows  thai  in  the  UihI  an- 
ulysls,  other  Ihlngs  bring  ri|ual,  I  ho  quality 
of  butter  produced  depends  upon  the  (|iiallly  of 
th«  cn-niii  received;  thai  the  price  received  for 
the  butler  Is  determined  by  iho  quality  of  the 
boiler,  rind  Hie  re:i|   .iblllt\  of  the  cream  pro- 
ducer fur  both  < 1 1 1 m  1 1 1 y  and  price  Ih  apparent. 
The  pillion  ol  Hie  co-operative  creamery  should 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  host: 
nothing  less  than  the  best  will  pay  him  best. 
If  be  uniitH  hlrhi'i  prices,  let  him  [WHllB  a 
high  (|iinllty  of  (renin. 
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Iowa  has  the  largest  whole  milk 
creamery  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
located-  at  Strawberry  Point,  in  that 
state.  It  handles  between  12,000,- 
000  and  13,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
every  year  and  pays  out  annually 
about  $165,000. 


Every  farmer,  whether  he  will  or 
no,  advertises  himself  and  his  meth- 
ods by  the  appearance  that  his  farm 
presents  to  observers.  To  look  at  a 
farm  one  is  able  to  say  either  "a 
sober  and  industrious  man  lives 
here,"  or  "a  shiftless,  drinking,  no- 
account  chap  lives  here."  To  which 
class  does  the  reader  belong? 


Texas  has  a  farm  life  commission 
that  has  for  its  special  aim,  besides 
making  rural  life  attractive  and  the 
business  of  farming  more  remunera- 
tive, the  institution  of  a  rural  credit 
system  and  the  encouragement  of  a 
co-operative  marketing  plant.  They 
have  undertaken  to  secure  a  county 
farm  life  commission  in  every  county 
to  work  in  connection  with  this  state 
organization. 


The  rural  origin  of  city  typhoid  is 
beginning  to  be  talked  about  with 
some  reason.  Some  of  this  danger 
to  the  cities  comes  from  the  pollu- 
tion that  their  water  supply  gets 
from  the  freshets  that  bring  in  in- 
fected material.  For  this  the  farmer 
can  hardly  be  held  responsible.  But 
when  the  infection  comes  from  food 
products  transferred  from  the  farm 
to  the  city  the  responsibility  lies  di- 
rectly at  the  door  of  the  farmer. 
Farm  sanitation  benefits  more  peo- 
ple than  the  farmers  themselves.  It 
helps  protect  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  cities  from  deadly  infection. 


Pure-Breds  Bring  Reward 

The  breeder  of  pure-bred  stock  has 
a  double  chance  over  the  breeder  of 
grades.  If  you  are  breeding  grade 
stock,  there  is  no  twentieth  century 
farmer  or  stock  grower  of  breeding 
intelligence  who  would  think  of  se- 
lecting from  your  herd,  or  flock,  a 
sire,  an  animal  to  breed  from,  no 
matter  how  fine  an  appearing  animal 
you  might  have.  The  intelligence  of 
the  most  common  land  owner  and 
live  stock  producer  is  above  and  be- 
yond the  using  of  grade  sires. 

The  best  meat-producing  animals 
are  of  that  class  which  are  bred  es- 
pecially for  the  advancement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  meat  industry. 
Therefore,  as  the  natural  law  of 
heredity  is  a  fixed  principle  in  crea- 
tion, you  must  look  to  the  fixed 
breeds  and  types  of  animals  to  re- 
produce their  kind.  You  must  se- 
lect from  herds  having  the  intensity 
of  blood  and  breeding,  capable  of 
transmitting  their  physical  charac- 
teristics to  their  progeny. 

In  times  of  greatest  scarcity 
breeders  and  dealers  look  more  ex- 
£  agly  after  quality.  This  was  not 
always  so;  times  have  changed 
greatly  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
in  this  respect.  Quality  is  now 
talked  about  and  sought  after  in  a 
way  and  with  a  spirit  never  before 
experienced  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  pride  now  in  the  ownership  of  a 
lot  of  extra  good  animals — yes,  in  a 
lot  of  good  animals — and  there  is 
as  distinctly  a  feeling  of  shame  and 
disgrace  visible  on  the  countenance 
of  the  owner  of  the  common  or  scrub 
lot  of  stock.  All  manner  of  ex- 
cuses are  apologetically  offered  for 
the  latter,  because  the  man  is  no- 
where to  be  found  who  does  not 
know  the  difference  and  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  an  evidence  of 
neglect,  carelessness,  lack  of  thrift 
and  ambition — a  sort  of  signboard, 
"On  the  road  to  the  poor  house." 

The  breeder  of  pure-bred  stock, 
especially  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep,  is 
now  right  on  the  high  waves;  he  is 
going  to  be  ready  for  the  great  de- 
mand that  is  coming,  and  going  to 
come,  for  years.  He  cannot  exert 
too  much  energy  in  producing  the 
best  in  his  selection  of  breeding  ani- 
mals, in  producing  an  abundance  of 
the  very  best  of  feed  and  in  develop- 
ing his  stock  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  perfection  in  growth  and 
finish  for  sale  as  breeders.  Condi- 
tion is  half  of  the  animal,  when  it 
comes  to  selling  even  to  a  breeder 
for  breeding  purposes. 

When  the  possibilities  of  the  ani- 
mal are  all  drawn  out  to  the  surface 
that  it  is  possible  to  thus  develop, 
it  seems  to  satisfy  the  critical  buyer, 
although  he  may  say,  "I'd  prefer  if- 
he  were  not  in  quite  so  high  condi- 
tion." He  will  buy  him  or  her  just 
the  same  if  they  suit,  and  a  little 
quicker.  This  has  been  tried  so 
often  that  high  condition  means  a 
sale,  when  a  little  the  other  way 
means,  too  often,  "I  will  look  a  little 
farther." 

If  you  have  not  made  the  start  in 
pure-bred  stock,  don't  lose  any  more 
time.  "Procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time"  in  this  proposition  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  hold  back  at  this 
time  and  pay  later  on  anywhere 
from  20  to  75  per  cent  more  for 
your  foundation  stock.  Remember 
when  you  are  buying  that  pure-bred 
stock  make  just  as  good  meat  as 


grades.  They  sell  on  the  market  a 
little  better,  all  things  considered, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of  the 
pure-bred  trade,  also,  which  is  now 
almost  on  a  boom.  From  sale  re- 
ports it  is  at  least  getting  a  boost. 


Quality  a  Feed  Problem 

This  is  the  time  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  quality  in 
the  feed  products  of  the  farm.  Qual- 
ity is  a  much  more  important  feature 
in  the  production  of  crops  than  most 
persons  are  willing  to  concede,  judg- 
ing from  the  careless  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  seeming  inattention 
given  this  feature  of  farm  operation. 
The  quality  of  all  the  feeds  entering 
into  the  proposition  of  successfully 
handling  live  stock  is  a  factor  that 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

In  the  one  feature  of  feed  supply 
— hay — there  is  significance  in  qual- 
ity sufficient  to  govern  the  matter  of 
profit  or  loss  in  the  feeding  enter- 
prise on  any  farm.  It  matters  not 
how  complete  the  yardage  and  sta- 
bling, if  the  feed  lacks  in  some  es- 
sential feature  or  quality  there  is  at 
once  a  handicap  placed  upon  the  par- 
ticular enterprise,  and  loss  may  re- 
sult from  this  one  deficiency  in  feed 
quality. 

The  time  to  provide  good  feed  is 
when  the  crop  is  being  put  in  and 
when  it  is  being  harvested,  cured 
and  stored  for  feed  uses.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  land  is  in  proper 
and  fit  condition  for  plowing,  for 
cultivation  and  for  seeding,  and  that 
the  seed  is  of  best  quality;  all  these 
requirements  are  essential  in  or- 
der to  get  the  best  results  in  growth 
of  crop.  The  crop  that  is  grown  un- 
der favorable  conditions  is  best 
grown,  and  so  far  as  nature  is  con- 
cerned, has  the  advantage  of  the  less 
favorable,  in  the  matter  of  quality. 

It  is  quite  important  to  exert  every 
effort  in  having  hay  and  grain  crops 
preserved  free  from  weather  damage 
or  injury  of  any  kind.  This  cannot 
be  done  without  attention,  interest 
and  considerable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  or  manager*  It  pays 
to  give  personal  attention  to  these 
things  which  influence  later  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  an  enterprise  to 
which  they  form  an  important  part. 

The  harvest  season  has  from  the 
beginning  of  time  been  a  period  of 
interest,  and  almost  excitement,  in 
the  securing  of  crops  free  from  the 
damaging  influences  of  rain  and 
storm.  The  advent  of  machinery,  to 
assist  in  a  more  rapid  and  econom- 
ical handling  of  the  harvest,  has  in- 
creased the  ability  of  the  farmer  to 
produce,  and  the  improvements  in 
harvesting  machinery  have  decreased 
the  liability  of  damage  to  crops  in 
the  process  of  handling. 

The  matter  of  quality  in  all  that 
goes  into  the  feed  ration  of  the  ani- 
mal, either  for  milk  or  meat  pro- 
duction, is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  command  the  closest  attention 
and  scrutiny  of  the  feeder  and  owner 
of  the  animal. 


One  of  the  advantages  of  cold 
storage  of  farm  products  is  that  it 
tends  to  equalize  market  prices  for 
such  products  for  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and,  in  case  such 
products  are  carried  over  for  an- 
other year,  to  equalize  the  year-to- 
year  process.  This  is  the  conclusion 
the  government  has  arrived  at  after 
an  extensive  investigation. 


Revival  in  Orcharding 

The  Missouri  valley  country  is 
having  a  revival  in  the  commercial 
orcharding  industry.  The  stimulus 
in  tendency  to  buy  orchards  and  to 
plant  orchards  is  due  to  the  excellent 
crops  of  apples  that  have  been  pro- 
duced during  the  last  five  to  six 
years.  This  revival  is  as  pro- 
nounced with  the  old  orchards  that 
have  been  redeemed  from  the  rav- 
ages of  insect  pests  and  again 
brought  under  good  system  of  care 
and  cultivation,  as  with  the  younger 
orchards  just  coming  into  bearing. 

The  orcharding  industry  is  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  horti- 
culturally-inclined  land  owner,  more 
particularly.  The  common  hog  and 
corn  farmer  who  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  orcharding  line  of  work, 
and  who  cannot  enter  into  it  as  its 
demands  require,  make  it  a  study 
and  an  important  feature  of  the  farm 
operations,  should  keep  out  of  it,  no 
matter  how  enticing  the  big,  red  ap- 
ple and  the  trees  loaded  with  their 
harvest  of  fruits. 

The  organizing  of  co-operative  as- 
sociations of  growers  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  orchard  crop  solves  a 
most  intricate  and  difficult  feature 
of  the  growing  of  fruits.  The  aver- 
age fruit  grower  is  not  a  skilled  or 
trained  seller  of  his  produce,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  able  to  put  it  onto 
the  market  and  compete  with  the 
dealer  and  commission  trade.  The 
grower's  work  practically  ends  in  the 
orchard.  He  can  grade,  pack  and 
put  his  fruit  up,  ready  for  sale,  but 
right  here  is  the  need  of  the  sales 
agent  to  direct  this  crop  to  cold  stor- 
age, or  to  a  market  then  in  demand 
for  just  such  produce. 

The  success  of  the  Missouri  valley 
country  for  apple-growing  has  been 
so  thoroughly  and  fully  demon- 
strated in  the  last  five  years  that  the 
renewed  energy  along  this  line  of 
work  in  this  district  should  result  in 
an  increase  of  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  orchard  each  year  for  many 
years  to  come. 


County  Bridge  Building 

The  building  of  county  bridges 
throughout  this  territory  has  been 
attended  sometimes  with  scandal, 
and  generally  with  inefficiency  and 
waste.  The  county  board  is  com- 
posed of  men  elected  generally  for  a 
single  term,  and  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  know  very  much  about 
bridge  building,  and  yet  the  respon- 
sibility of  building  bridges  rests  upon 
them.  They  generally  let  the  con- 
tract for  such  bridge  building  to 
some  professional  contracting  bridge 
6uilder  and  generally  accept  his 
plans  and  his  advice  with  reference 
to  the  work.  He  has  an  eye  to  his 
own  profit  in  the  matter,  and  it  is 
within  his  power  to  swell  that  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  No 
bridge  contractor  has  ever  been 
known  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests 
for  the  public  good. 

The  state  of  Nebraska  proposes  to 
change  this  method.  The  state  au- 
thorities will  furnish  plans  and  spe- 
cifications for  all  such  bridges,  and 
the  county  boards  hereafter  will  be 
required  to  ask  for  bids  upon  these 
state-furnished  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  will  have  a  tendency 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
matter  of  county  bridge  building. 
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Thirty-One  States  Pour  Water  Into  Mississippi  River 


More  Light,  Gentlemen 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is 
frequently  in  receipt  or  information, 
couched  in  more  or  less  vigorous 
language,  from  enthusiasts,  either 
individuals  or  co-operative  journals, 
to  the  effect  that  cream  producers  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  receive  for 
their  butter-fat  10  cents  a  pound 
more  than  the  centralized  creameries 
are  paying  in  this  territory.  The 
Missouri  valley  territory  in  general 
usually  receives  such  information 
about  once  a  month. 

Anyone  would  be  foolhardy  to 
question  such  a  statement  in  the  face 
of  the  flood  of  expostulatory  rhet- 
oric that  would  be  sure  to  follow 
such  questioning.  But  some  of  the 
good  people  in  this  territory  want 
to  be  shown  how  it  is  done.  There 
are  some  co-operative  creameries 
here,  and  when  they  do  the  very 
best  they  can,  they  cannot  begin  to 
approximate  these  figures.  They 
would  like  to  know  how  to  do  it. 

There  are  some  awfully  wicked 
people  here  that  secretly  assert  that 
it  is  done  by  manipulating  the 
cream  test.  Of  course,  they  would 
not  dare  to  hint  at  such  a  thing  in 
open  meeting.  But  they  intimate 
that  if  a  creamery  receives  fifty 
pounds  of  butter-fat,  and  then 
charges  up  the  total  butter  produc- 
tion to  only  twenty-five  pounds  of 
butter-fat,  it  could  afford  to  pay 
well  for  the  twenty-five  pounds. 

Now,  not  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stantiating their  assertions,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enlighten- 
ing their  brethren,  let  those  ad- 
vanced creamery  men  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  publish  more  of  their 
figures.  For  instance,  let  them  give 
the  total  number  of  pounds  of  but- 
ter-fat received,  the  total  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  made  from  it,  and 
the  price^they  received  for  their  but- 
ter. Then  the  benighted  brethren  in 
this  territory  can  hire  a  mathemati- 
cal expert  to  compute  the  over-run, 
and  so  set  forever  at  rest  the  inti- 
mation of  these  wicked  ones  that 
the  cream  test  is  manipulated.  In 
order  to  establish  full  faith  in  the 
superiority  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin methods,  no  statement  of  the 
price  paid  for  butter-fat  should  be 
published  or  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
editors  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  other  figures  cited. 

The  truth  will  hurt  nobody,  and 
may  help  a  whole  lot  of  people.  Un- 
truth Is  damaging,  the  principal 
damage  being  that  it  impairs  our 
faith  In  one  another,  and  upon  thi:> 
faith  the  activity  of  the  whole  world 
rests. 


The  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Co-operative  Union  of  Texas  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  when  they  say: 
"Wo  want  to  own  and  improve  our 
homes,  gtve  our  children  better  ed- 
ucational advantages,  possess  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  mod- 
em life  and  make  the  farm  more 
attractive;  but  these  and  many  other 
problems  can  be  solved  only  after  we 
have  made  the  business  of  farming 
more  remunerative." 

The  government  reports  that  the 
rich  gold  ores  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Oklahoma  have  about  the 
same  value  as  sea  water.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  wells  from  which  the 
assay  samples  were  taken  had  been 
"salted." 


The  accompanying  map  is  being 
put  out  by  the  Mississippi  Levee  As- 
sociation to  show  why  its  work  to 
protect  the  country  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  from  overflow  is  national. 

These  alluvial  lands  are  over- 
flowed by  waters  from  thirty-one 
states,  covering  an  area  of  1,238,200 
square  miles  and  embracing  41  per 
cent  of  the  United  States.    The  ter- 


Ignorance.  Prejudice  or  Both? 

A  Custer  county,  Nebraska,  man 
writes  a  contemporary  as  follows: 
"I  milk  forty  cows,  all  good  ones. 
These  cows  consume  the  following 
amounts  during  the  six  months  of 
fall,  winter  and  spring:  Alfalfa, 
three  tons,  $3  6;  hay,  two  tons,  $2  0; 
straw,  two  tons,  $6;  corn,  thirty-six 
bushels,  $16;  total,  $72  per  head  for 
six  months.  Average  price  of  butter- 
fat,  25  cents  per  pound;  product  of 
each  cow,  forty  pounds,  or  $10  per 
month,  $60  for  six  months.  Loss  on 
each  cow  during  six  months,  $12." 

If  this  statement  is  true,  one  of 
two  things  is  also  true — either  the 
cows  were  poor  cows  or  the  man  is 
a  poor  feeder.  The  man's  own  state- 
ment seems  to  prove  both  of  these 
hypotheses. 

The  cows  were  poor  cows;  that  is, 
as  cream  producers.  They  produced 
only  forty  pounds  of  butter-fat  in 
six  months.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
average  cow  in  this  territory  pro- 
duces 135  pounds  of  butter-fat  a 
year.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
67  %  pounds  for  six  months.  These 
cows  produced  less  than  two-thirds 
of  this  amount. 

If  these  cows  were  near  the  end 
of  the  lactation  period,  it  is  not  fair 
to  cite  them  as  an  example.  If  they 
were  not  near  the  end  of  their  lac- 
tation period,  they  were  poor  pro- 
ducers, no  matter  If  the  test  was 
taken  In  the  fall,  winter  and  spring. 

According  to  his  own  statement, 
this  man  is  a  poor  feeder.  He  feeds 
three  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  to  each  of 
his  cows  during  six  months.  This 
would  bo  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three 
atid  one-third  pounds  a  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  hay,  straw  and  com  they 
consumed.     This    Is    not  Intelligent 


ritory  in  Illinois-,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  affected  by  floods  is  as 
large  as  the  combined  states  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  and  when  protected 
from  floods  will  be  available  to  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  area  within  the  heavy  black 
line  is  the  drainage   basin   of  the 


feeding.  No  intelligent  man  would 
expect  to  get  a  profitable  return  on 
such  expenditure. 

The  chances  are  that  these  figures 
are  estimated  and  are  very  far  from 
exact.  The  rest  of  this  communica- 
tion shows  sufficient  prejudice  to 
give  both  mathematical  and  ethical 
strabismus.  No  one  accomplishes 
anything  by  being  either  inexact  or 
unfair. 

This  correspondent  is  a  poor  buyer 
if  he  bought  his  feed  at  the  prices 
here  quoted.  He  is  a  poor  judge  of 
market  values  if  he  fed  his  own 
feed.  Such  a  man  need  not  expect  to 
make  money  at  anything. 

The  farmers  in  the  semi-arid,  dry- 
land areas  will  be  interested  in  a 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  North  Da- 
kota Experiment  Station.  It  shows 
how  new  land  should  be  handled  in 
order  to  avoid  spoiling  for  flax  crop- 
ping in  the  future.  In  the  western 
districts,  where  flax  is  generally 
grown  on  sod  for  the  first  crop,  the 
farmers  will  be  Interested  in  secur- 
ing this  bulletin.  It  may  be  had 
free  on  application. 

If  the  swine  grower  will  figure  a 
little,  he  will  find  that  for  growing 
swino  wheat,  at  present  prices,  is  a 
better  and  a  cheaper  feed  than 
HliortH#>r  bran,  at  present  prices.  It 
does  not  always  pay  to  follow  tradi- 
tion; a  little  figuring  will  often  cor- 
rect tradition. 

This  paper  wishes  the  swine  grow- 
ers would  send  In  reports  of  their 
new  pig  crop.  The  service  bureau 
wlsh«'H  to  be  put  In  position  to  fur- 
ii Nh  Information  In  this  matter. 

The  avernre  life  of  u  cherry  or- 
chard In  Iowa  In  seventeen  yenrs. 


Mississippi  river  and  constitutes  41 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  United  States. 

The  shaded  area,  29,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  is  the  alluvial  coun- 
try subject  to  overflow  from  the 
waters  of  this  basin. 

Is  it  fair  or  just  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  small  area  should  bear 
the  whole  expense  of  preventing* 
floods  from  the  large  area? 


Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid 

Bulletin  91  of  the  bureau  of  soil 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  what  follows  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  ordinary  soil: 

Recent  work  on  the-  question  of  ground 
rocks  and  minerals  such  as  the  feldspars 
and  micas,  has  shown  that  in  nine  soil* 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginiai 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama on  an  average  of  2C0  tons  of  feld- 
spar and  298  tons  of  mica  per  acre,  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet,  were  present.  Since 
these  minerals  are  present  in  such  large 
amounts,  it  is  obviously  not  a  paying 
proposition  to  add  them  to  the  soil 
These  two  minerals  contain  almost  fl> 
per  cent  of  potash.  This  shows  the 
large  amount  of  potash  already  in  the 
soil.  Apatite,  the  phosphoric  acid  min- 
eral, while  present  in  considerably  lesser 
amounts,  is  widely  distributed. 

These  results  show  that  the  plant  food 
element,     potash,     and     very  probably 
others,    are  already   abundantly  present 
in  soils.    No  one  doubts  that  fertiliser! 
are    beneficial;    therefore    the    cause  of 
the  beneficial  effects  must  bo  sought  in 
another  direction  than  In  the  theory  of 
simply    returning    material     which  h.m 
been  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  crop* 
It  remains  for  future  investigation 
to  show  precisely  in  what  way  com- 
mercial fertilizers    will    benefit.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  actual  amount  of  any  ele- 
ment found    In    the   soil,  cither  hp 
mlneraloglcnl  or  chemical  Investiga- 
tion, will  not   be    atlsfactory  to  lbs 
farmer,  since  neither  of  these  pnv 
cesses  determines  bow  much  of  thesi 
(dements  of  fertility   is  In  n  condi- 
tion to  make  It  available  for  the  us* 
of  plants.    Future  Investigation  mnj 
show  that  commercial  fertilizers  sujv 
ply  available  plant  food  for  1 1 1 4 •  |nw 
mediate    ii  .e   of   plants,   and   so  am 
necessary  even  In  soils  thai  contain 
any  amount    of  such    elements  in 
crude  form. 
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You  can  have 
Running  Water  in 

your  House  and 
Barn,  at  even  tem- 
perature Winter  or 
Summer,  at  Small 

Cost. 


asking  for 
Supply  Plan. 


Send  Postal 
New  Water 

It  will  bring  you  a  Hundred 
Pictures  of  it  in  actual  use. 

Do  It  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago 

Aermotor  Co.,  2nd  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1213  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Aermotor  Co.,  332  1st  St.,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


It  PAYS  to  CLIP 

Horses.  Hales  and  Cons.  They  are  I 
healthier  and  render  better  service. 
When  the  heavy  coat  that  holds 
the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  Is  removed, 
they  are  more  easily  kept  clean, 
look  better,  get  more  good  from 
their  feed  and  are  better  In  every 
way.  The  best  and  most  generally 
used  clipper  Is  the 

Stewart  Bad  Bearing 

ing  Machine 

It  tarns  easier,  clips  faster  and 
closer  and  stays  chirp  longer  than 
any  other.  Gears  are  'all  file  hard 
and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  They 
are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  In 
oil:  little  friction 
little  wear.Has 
six  feet  of 
new  style 
easy  run- 
ning flex- 
ible shaft 
and  cele- 
brated 
Stewart 
single 
tension 
clipping 
head, 
PRICE 


CUP  r 

All  ihi 


and  got  longer,  better  wool  that 
■F"         will  bring  the  highest  price. 

Too  can  easily  net  from  15c  to  20c  more  on 
every  sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9  Machine. 

Don't  labor  with  hand  shears,  In  the  old,  hard,  sweaty 
way.  Don't  bare  aching,  swollen  wrists.  Don't  scar 
and  disfigure  your  sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and 
spoil  the  wool  with  second  cuts.  Take  off  the  fleece 
smoothly  and  quickly  in  one  unbroken  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

It's  the  most  perfect  hand  operated  shearing  machine 
ever  devised.   Has  ball  bearings  In  every  part  where 
friction  or  wear  occurs.    Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing 
head  of  the  latest  Improved  Stewart  pattern. 
Complete,  Including  four  combs  and  four  cutters  4 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart  quality  $  1 1 .50.  Gel  em 
from  rear  dealer,  or  send  $2  and  we  will  ship  C.O.I),  for 
balance.  Satisfaction  6uar«nteeo.  Catalogue  of  Sheep 
Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines  FREE. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
112    La  Salle   Ave.,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 


for  the  next  60  day b  only.  I'm  making  the  greatest,  price-slashing  offer  in  the 
history  of  the  gasoline  engine  business.  My  wonderful.  5-horae  power. water- 
cooled, frost  proof  .gasoline  engine,  on  this  special  60-day  limited  offer, only  SS9.60! 
}    I'm  making  THREE  now  where  1  made  only  ONE  before.   I've  got  to  sell  them. 
So  I'vegot  to  make  the  price.    I'm  doing  it!  I've  even  cat  way  below  my  former 
very  low  prices  for  this  extraordinary  offer.  J^rite  mel  ^  t  6  h 

90  Days'  Free  Trial  On  Your  Farm  Gaiiowa8yeEng\ne  or  any  of  my 

^  ■■  — -  gines  from  1  3-4  to  15  h.  p.,  fox  f 

free  test  on  your  own  farm  for  90  days.  Give  it  every 
severe  test.  Then,  if  you  don't  think  it's  the  best  en- 
gine you  ever  saw,  send  it  back.  I'll  refund  your 
money  and  pay  freight  BOTH  ways.  Ever  hear  of  a  fairer  off er7  Never! 
CCn  Tn  CTHft  CauAfll  If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Galloway  Engine 
^□U  lU^OUU  OdVeti:  nf  save  you  S50  to  $300  right  at  the  start. 
Remember,  you  buy  direct  from  ray  big  factories  and  save  all  middle 
mens'  profits.  And  this  special  limited  60-day  offer  saves  you  eye 
more  than  ever.  Don't  forget.  I  guarantee  the  Galloway  Engine 
permanently.  I've  got  126,000  satisfied  customers  to  back  that  up. 

Write  for  My  Special  Offer  and  Big  Engine  Book 

ick  I'll  send  you  my 
iay  get  one  or  my 


LISTEN  1  Before  I  started 
to  make  engines  you  paid 
$250  to  $300  for  an  engine 
nowhere  near  as  good.  To- 
day I've  sot  all  middlemen 
00  the  run. 


„  Ifyu_ 
_  It  tell  you  how  yon  __ 
ntirely  without  cost  to  you.    No  canvassing.     No  so- 
ld you  full  particulars  FREE  if  yon  write  me  TODAY. 


.  __  i  or  letter  right  away 
t  price-slashing  offer,  my  big  engine  book  and  my  extra 
SE.     Don't  wait.   Write  me  TODAY  -  RIGHT  NOW. 


and  I'll  send  you  my  latest 
co-operative  offer— all  FRE! 

ffm,  Galloway,  Pr*s.,  WM.  CALLOW  AT  CO.,  415  Galloway  Sta.t  Waterloo,  la. 


Fine  Wool  5heep  in  America 

III— Distribution  of  Importations  from  Spain 


|HE  extent  of  importation  of 
the  merino  sheep  into  the 
United  States  differs 
greatly  hy  the  various  au- 
thorities discussing  this  subject. 
The  Vermont  Merino  Registering  as- 
sociation, in  its  search  for  informa- 
tion, claims  it  has  recorded  evidence 
of  106  vessels  carrying  15,767  sheep, 
which  landed  at  various  ports  in  the 
United  States  during  the  years  1810 
and  1811.  How  many  more  were 
brought  cannot  be  definitely  stated. 
The  trade  in  merinos  at  this  period 
had  attracted  general  interest  owing 


States.  This  was  followed  by  many 
other  prominent  flock  owners  who 
bought  directly  from  the  Humphrey 
flock  or  from  later  importations  of 
Consul  Jarvis. 

Stephen  Atwood  of  Watertown, 
Conn.,  who  made  his  start  by  the 
purchase  of  one  ewe  from  the  Col- 
onel Humphrey's  flock  in  1813,  and 
bred  her  to  rams  of  the  Humphrey 
importation  or  their  direct  descend- 
ants until  he  had  acquired  a  good- 
sized  flock  of  pure-breds,  became  one 
of  the  most  noted  merino  breeders 
for  reliability  of  pedigree  and  pure- 


When  writing  to  the  advertisers  on  this  page 
be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Centurv  Farmer 


These  Ewes,  Bred  and  Owned  by  Joseph  T.  Steckey,  Shoreham,  Vt., 
Were    Prize    Winners    at    the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876 


to  the  high  prices  received  for  indi- 
vidual specimens,  following  the 
Humphrey  importation  of  1802, 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  head  for 
the  fine  specimens  not  being  an  un- 
common price,  among  these  original 
merino  enthusiasts.  Consul  Jarvis 
figured  extensively  in  these  impor- 
tations and  it  is  believed  that  up  to 
this  date  there  were  very  few,  if  any, 
sheep  imported  from  Spain  that  did 
not  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
recognized  cabanas  of  national  rep- 
utation. 

The  basis  of  the  "  present-day 
American  merino  is  no  doubt  from 
the  best  Spanish  merino  blood  of  the 
old  established  cabanas.  The  con- 
tamination, if  any  exists,  is  due  to 
the  dishonest  methods  of  the  Amer- 
ican flockmaster  in  substituting 
high  grades  for  pure-breds  where 
superior  individual  merit  existed. 
The  registry  system  is  a  guide  and 
safeguard  for  the  honest  breeder  to 
observe  in  following  family  lines  of 
heredity;  it  does  not,  however,  con- 
trol the  trickster  or  dishonest 
breeder  or  dealer  in  his  substitution 
of  animals  or  the  changing  of  regis- 
try identity. 

The  starting  of  the  pure-bred 
merino  sheep  industry  in  the  United 
States  was  a  business  that  did  not  at 
the  outstart  seem  to  demand  or  re- 
quire any  proof  or  evidence  of  pur- 
ity of  blood  more  than  a  certificate 
of  sale  and  what  the  sheep  was  able 
to  carry  in  its  personal  appearance. 
This  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
mon, native  sheep  of  this  country 
was  so  marked  and  positive,  how- 
ever, as  to  leave  no  question  for  dis- 
pute in  establishing  the  identity  of 
the  two  breeds,  so  great  was  the 
variance  in  physical  makeup. 

The  Colonel  David  Humphrey's 
flock  is  credited  as  the  beginning, 
the  foundation  of  the  merino  sheep- 
breeding    industry   in   the  United 


blooded  sheep  of  any  breeder  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  merino 
registering  system  was  introduced  it 
was  an  honor  and  credit  to  have 
sheep  that  traced  to  Stephen  At- 
wood's  flock,  as  this  was  a  guarantee 
of  pure  merino  blood,  and  a  passport 
into  any  merino  register.  Mr.  At- 
wood died  in  1867,  leaving  a  flock 
of  undisputed  breeding  and  reputa- 
tion, upon  which  were  founded 
throughout  the  country  hundreds  of 
flocks  traceable  directly  or  indirectly 
for  their  basis  of  breeding. 

It  is  possible  that  the  merinos 
that  were  imported  in  1808  to  1811 
were  distributed  by  purchase  and 
sale  pretty  generally  over  the  New 
England  states — New  York,  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
necticut, however,  seemed  to  possess 
superior  advantages  as  a  headquar- 
ters for  importers  of  the  merino 
sheep  and  soon  became  the  general 
dumping  grounds  for  the  merions  as 
they  came  from  Spain. 

The  Vermont  farmers  and  sheep- 
growing  interests  seemed  to  have 
the  disposition  and  faculty  of  own- 
ing and  managing  sheep  and  were 
active  purchasers  soon  after  Colonel 
Humphrey's  importation  in  1802. 
From  1808  to  1849  there  was  a  con- 
stant introduction  of  the  Atwood 
sheep  from  Connecticut  into  Ver- 
mont '  by  the  more  enterprising 
breeders,  who  by  this  time  became 
convinced  that  direct  purchases  from 
the  Atwood  flocks,  the  undisputed 
descendants  of  the  Colonel  Hum- 
phrey importation,  meant  the  high- 
est authority  for  purity  of  blood,  or 
at  least  a  locally  established  flock 
history,  that  but  few,  if  any,  of  the 
importations  had  acquired. 

The  Jarvis  flock  was  not  ques- 
tioned, yet  the  extent  of  the  Jarvis 
importations  demanded  more  ex- 
planation in  order  to  establish  its 
identity.    While  there  has  been  in 
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Put  It  In  Your 
— Pocket- 

What?  The  money  which  the 
wasted  grain  in  your  straw  pile  is 
worth. 

How?  By  hiring  a  Thresher  which 
beats  out  all  the  grain  just  as  you 
would  do  if  you  were  separating  by 
hand  with  a  pitchfork. 

There  Is  only  one  such  machine.  All 
others  expect  the  grain  to  drop  out. 

The  Red  River  Special  beau  it  out.  It 
saves  all  the  grain,  because  it  has  the  only- 
true  and  correct  method  of  beating  out  the 
grain. 

The  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the 
Gun,"  the  patented  Grate  and  Check  Plate 
and  the  uplifting  Shakers  don't  let  any 
escape. 

You  worked  hard  to  plant  and  harvest  the 
crop.   Don't  let  It  be  wasted. 

Hire  the  Red  River  Special  and  put  all  the 
money  In  your  pocket  and  none  in  the  straw 
pile. 

Emfl  Steinke,  Trenton,  Neb.,  farmer, 
says:  "It  has  all  other  makes  of  machines 
beat  a  mile." 

Hire  the  Red  River  Special  and  save  your 
thresh  bill. 

Don't  pay  double  tolL 

It  Is  the  only  machine  that  beats  out  the 
grain.  Write  for  proof. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

Builders  of 
Thresher*,  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


P 


'OVERALLS 

Give  that  air  of  prosper- 
lty  necessary  f  o  success. 
Get  a  pair  and  identity 
yourself  with  SUCCESS. 

SURNHAM-MUNGER-ROOr 

DRV  GOODS  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Bird  and  Rain 
ProofYeniilaior 


Gives  fresh  air  circulation  and  keeps  out  sleet, 
snow  and  rain.  Birds  can't  nest  in  it.  Keeps 
your  stock  healthy  and  brings  you 
bigger  stock  profits.  A  real  ne- 
ifa  cessity  for  every  barn,  whether 
old  or  new.  Improve*  appearance 
100  per  cent. 

Queen  Cupola 


■ra 

ON  TRIAL. 


Ih  a  Itml  <  ii]»o1a 

Made   of  galvanized  steel. 
Looks  better  and  co»U  lens 
an  wooden  cupola.  No  painting 
r  repair*.  Last*  a  lifetime.  Boy 
can  Install  It.  Gold  leaf  vane  wltb 
each  cupola. 

KKKR  TRIAL 
Write  for  f  r«  ratalng. 
Also  full  particulars  and 
complete  prlee  Hat. 
m  F,r.\  i  i  nit  »  «;<>. 
300  net  rmcT 

Crura,    .  Iowa 


i  0:LD  KlINO 


SAVE  THE  CORN  ROOTS 

With  my  »iirf.im  sri'l  .)«■.„  raltfvalof  «h«v- 
*l«.  They  Hour  when  OUMM  w.nt.  leare 
around  »nwith.  Very  *»ny  fr,r  tiny*  mid 
horara  to  haridln  and  run  Tour  tnotn>y 
will  hn  r«tiirn<>]  If  ahnvHa  don't  plnaie 
tend  for  IM1  booklet 
Ch.oB.  Bnrmslittr,  Sutherland,  lows. 


some  iiLstancea  difficulty  to  trace 
flock  history  to  the  Jarvis  importa- 
tions, there  has  not  been  any  evi- 
dence that  the  Jarvis  importations 
were  not  from  the  leading  flocks  or 
cabanas  in  Spain,  and  just  as  pure 
in  their  breeding  as  any  sheep  im- 
ported. The  Jarvis  sheep  were 
taken  quite  extensively  into  Vermont 
as  well  as  into  other  sheep-growing 
territory,  and  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  intermixed  in  their 
breeding  with  the  Atwood  blood 
without  detriment  to  either  family. 
The  blood  lines  that  at  one  time 
caused  quite  a  wall  to  stand  between 
the  representatives  of  these  two  im- 
portations have  practically  been 
erased  by  good  breeding  and  a  closer 
observance  of  individuality  in  the 
sheep. 

Among  the  flock  owners  of  Ver- 
mont who  became  prominent  in  the 
early  introduction  of  merino  sheep 
into  the  state,  1808  to  1845,  there  is 
recorded  the  names  of  Mark  Rich- 
ards, Luther  Richards,  Amos  W. 
Barnum,  R.  T.  Robinson,  Truman 
Chittenden,  Richard  Crowingshield, 
Horatio  Seymour,  Edwin  Hammond, 
Prosper  Elithorp,  J.  S.  Pettibone, 
Jehial  Beedle,  Elijah  Wright,  Hon. 
Charles  Rich,  Justice  Skinner,  Leo- 
nard Beeble,  Dr.  Randall,  Erastus  R. 
Robinson,  Tyler  Stickney,  N.  H.  Bot- 
tum  ,  Frederick  Button,  David  P. 
Holden,  Eber  R.  Murry,  Augustus 
Munger,  S.  T.  Baker,  James  M. 
Ormsbee,  D.  and  G.  Cutting,  Merrill 
Bingham,  Zenas  Skinner,  A.  L.  Bing- 
ham, S.  W.  Jewett,  David  Cook, 
Charles  B.  Cook,  R.  P.  Hall,  W.  M. 
Lincoln,  W.  S.  Hammond,  W.  C. 
Wright,  S.  L.  Bissell,  L.  C.  Remele, 
Joseph  Marsh,  C.  W.  Browneli,  Wil- 
liam Gage,  W.  R.  Sanford,  L.  G. 
Bingham,  Alfred  Hull,  N.  T. 
Sprague,  Philo  Jewett  and  E.  N 
Bissell. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  Ver- 
mont became  the  merino  sheep  cen- 
ter, following  the  importations  down 
to  recent  years.    While  there  were 


many  flocks  established  in  Connec- 
ticut, New  Hampshire  and  other 
New  England  states,  Vermont  took 
the  lead  from  the  start,  and  has  been 
able  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  its 
skill  and  proficiency  in  breeding  that 
no  other  similar  area  in  the  world 
can  approach,  either  in  uniform  high 
quality  of  sheep  or  ability  to  put  its 
produce  out  into  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  Vermont  sheep  peddler  be- 
came a  very  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  sheep  trade  over  Ohio  and  other 
so-called  western  territory  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Vermont  merino  rams 
into  western  sheep-raising  districts 
and  into  the  western  flocks,  while 
sometimes  sold  at  extravagant  prices, 
more  than  their  real  value,  was  in 
the  end  the  means  of  grading  up  the 
common  sheep  of  the  country  much 
more  rapidly  than  otherwise  could 
have  been  accomplished.  The  coun- 
try west  has  profited  by  the  energy, 
enterprise  and  skill  of  the  Vermont 
breeders  in  their  wonderful  im- 
provement in  building  up  quality 
and  value  in  the  Spanish  merino 
sheep.  A  present-day  comparison  of 
the  sheep  and  fleece  with  that  of  the 
Humphrey  and  Jarvis  importations 
would  scarcely  be  credited  as  being 
of  the  same  blood  and  breeding. 

The  following  importers,  dealers, 
breeders  and  handlers  of  the  Spanish 
merino  sheep  in  the  early  period  of 
fine  wool  sheep  history,  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  contributed 
largely  in  the  supply  taken  by  the 
Vermont  sheep  breeders,  were  Col- 
onel David  Humphreys,  Consul  Jar- 
vis, Stephen  Atwood,  Richard 
Crowningshield,  Horatio  Seymour, 
Daniel  Bacon,  John  Nettleton,  An- 
drew Cocks,  Effingham  Lawrence, 
Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  Joseph  J.  Bailey, 
Buck  and  Atwater,  John  A.  Tainter, 
George  Atwood,  Jerry  Smith,  David 
Buffum  and  Captain  Nathan  Dorrs. 
The  above  sheep  handlers  were  lo- 
cated principally  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island. 


Better  Breeding  Sires  for  Kansas 

State- Wide  Campaign  Through  Farmers'  Institutes 


Don't  fonrr*  to  mention  Tho  Twontlith 
Century  Farmer  when  comrminlrrulntf 
With     tho     advertisers     on     thin  pn«r«\ 


The  farmers'  institute  course  in 
Kansas  for  the  month  of  April  had 
the  topic,  "Better  Sires  for  Kansas." 
This  was  made  a  general  appeal  all 
over  the  state,  and  through  this  con- 
centration of  thought  and  effort  it 
was  believed  that  great  good  would 
result  in  live  stock  improvement. 
The  special  features    of  discussion 

were  outlined  In  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

What  polntH  Hhould  bo  OODarfdered  In 
delecting  a  good  bull  of  the  beef  type? 

What  polntH  Hhould  be  considered  In 
MtKtSng  a  |OOd  bull  of  the  dairy  type? 

Whero  can  animals  of  the  right  type 
be  necured? 

How  long  should  one  bull  be  unod  In 
tha  name  h<r<l? 

Mow  Khali  wo  co-operate  In  necurlng 
and  UHlriK  better  nlren  In  thin  community? 

Why  not  extend  the  nrv'fulm-H*)  of  grind 
mIkh  by  community  breeding  nnd  by  n- 
ibiing'i  of  animals? 

Thin  Is  an  excr.||cnt.  IdPti  In  bring 
befor«  all  the  poopln  of  the  utatn,  at 
th«  mime  limn  and  tho  Hfirno  mibJeetH. 
It  will  Htlmnlatc)  Inrrenvd  Intercut 
among  Institute  work«rn  n«  wHI  Mi 
nroiiHe  a  sort  of  spirit  of  rlvnlry  mid 


contest  among  the  local  institute 
members  and  patrons. 

The  community  plan  of  purchasing 
good  sires,  if  rightly  organized,  is  an 
excellent  idea,  as  it  gives  better  op- 
portunities for  securing  first-class 
animals,  and  one  sire  may,  when 
rightly  managed,  serve  the  purpose 
of  three,  four  or  half  a  dozen  small 
farmers.  The  arranging  for  an  ex- 
change* of  sires  is  also  a  great  saving 
in  expense,  whero  there  Is  an  under- 
standing in  advance.  This  is  prac- 
ticed to  some  extent  In  all  communi- 
ties where  the  farmer  does  not  feel 
able  to  buy  as  good  an  animal  ns  his 
judgment  suggests  he  Hhould  use. 

This  entire  proposition,  however, 
depends  upon  Ihn  co-operative  spirit 
that  Ih  cultivated  among  a  commu 
nlly  of  farmers.  Tt.  Is  usually  mottl. 
satisfactory  to  trade  or  ex  "ngn 
breeding,  than  to  have  pa rt ne.  ship 
Interests  In  breeding  animals.  If 
peoplo  were  nil  alike,  thought  alike 
nnd  could  have  the  same  spirit,  in 
currying  out  the  meaning  of  tol 
(iolden  Hule,  there  would  bo  great 
advantages  from  co-operative  breed- 
Ing. 


Run  Your  Binder  with  a 

(u simian  Engine 

Only  two  horses  required — smooth,  even 
running — no  failures  to  bind — 


Horses  Simply  Draw  Machine 

The  engine  does  all  the  work  of  operating.  4  h.p. 
Wei  ht  under  200  lbs.  Speeds  to  5  h.  p.  easily. 
Au'  matic  throttle  governor  measures  out  fuel 
according  to  work.  The  original  binder  engine 
and  more  In  use  than  all  others  combined.  Oetach 
and  use  for  all-purpose  farm  power.  Easy  to  handle, 
fits  in  anywhere.  We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p. 
engines  with  same  high  efficiency  —  engines  for 
all  heavy  duty.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS. 
2037  N  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Farm  Cushman 

The  Original  Binder  Engine 


There  Are  Just  a  Few  Lines  in  This  Ad. 

DON'T  MISS  READING  IT. 

Absolutely  Pure 
Linseed  Oil  at  only 
55  cents  per  gal- 
lon in  barrel  lots. 
This  price  is  the 
cost  of  production 
at  the  price  of  flax 
today.  There  is  no 
chance  for  loss, 
but  a  good  chance 
for  a  large  margin  of  profit.  The  price 
on  this  oil  is  right;  we  are  making  the 
price  on  one  item  of  our  immense  stock, 
but  we  will  furnish  you  lumber,  mill- 
work,  hardware,  paint  or  anything  in  the 
building  line  at  equally  right  prices  and 
ship  direct  to  you.  Write  for  our  catalog. 
C.  HAFER  LUMBER  CO.,  Conned  Bluffs,  Iowa 


CYCLONE. 
LAWN  FENCE 

is  the  highest  grade 

fence  on  the  market,  heavier, 
stronger  and  closer  spaced 
than  any  othei — rust-proof, 
durable,  and  made  by  the 
exclusive  Cyclone  method 
of  weaving  which  make*  it 
sag-proof. 

Cyclone  Fence 
COSTS  LESS  than  inferior 
make*  because  it  I*  made 
in  enormou*  quantilie*  In 
one  ot  the  biggest  fence 
factoric*  on  earth. 

CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM  GATES 

are  heavily  galvanized , 

built  for  itrength,  reliability 
and    convenience.      Heavy  ^ 
tubular  iteel  frame*  and  ruM-C— 


proof  fabric.  Double  raising  device;  automatic  ttock 
proof  lock;  adiuitableatretcher  bar  hold*  fabric  tleht 
and  leave*  frame  free  from  hole*  Chat  weaken  it. 
Big  Catalog  and  information  Free.    Write  today. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO., 
Dept.    83  •  ■         W/VUKEGAN,  ILL. 


FARM  FENCE 


41  INCHES  HIGH 

100  other  styles  of 
Farm .  I  'ouli  i  y  and 
Lawn  l'Yiii  i  iir  direct 
from  factory  at  aavr  lhr- 
riralrr  Vprnht-pricea.  Our 
l.i  i  i  <  i  italoK  ix  free. 
hlTSUJlAN  I1B0S.  Dot  186  Muocie.  Isd 


21 

CENTS 
A  ROD 


FIRE   DRIED  SEED  CORN 

TokIn  from  laH|  in  ti8%.  Threo  vitr- 
iolic*!, Hllvor  Mlnf\  ltr>M>  YpII.iw  I  nut 
liml  Vcllnw  !(..<■  Will"  for  pnrt  Irtilni  ». 
EMORY     it  it  OWN.     MltchsllvllU,  IowaV. 
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Cures  Lame 
Horses 


Makes  Limping,  Idle  Horses  Sound  of 
Limb  and  Valuable  Pullers. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's 
$1,000  Spavin  Remedy  to  cure  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Thoroughpin, 
Curb,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Sprung 
Knee,  Lacerated  and  Ruptured  Ten- 
dons, Sweeny    and    all  other  forms  of 


AND 
SEND 
TO  US 


lameness  affecting  a  horse.  It's  a  powerful 
remedy  that  goes  right  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble  and  cures  the  lameness  in  just 
a  few  days  while  the  horse  Is  being  worked 
as  usual.  Contains  nothing  that  can  injure 
the  horse  and  heals  without  leaving  scar, 
blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  We  have  de- 
posited $1,000  in  a  local  bank  which  must 
be  forfeited  if  we  fail  to  do  as  we  say. 

If  you  are  not  absolutely  sure  what 
causes  the  lameness,  mark  with  an  "X"  on 
horse  above  where  lameness  occurs,  tell 
how  it  affects  the  gait  and  give  age  of  horse, 
and  send  to  us.  Our  expert  graduate  veteri. 
narian  will  tell  you  what  it  is  and  how 
to  cure  it. 

Your  druggist  will  obtain  Mack's 
$1,000  Spavin  Remedy  for  you  if  you 
ask  him.  If  for  any  reason  you  can't 
get  it,  write  us.  We  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  Ask  for  instructive  free  book 
'  Horse  Sense"  No.  8. 

McKallor  Drag  Co.,  Binghamton,  X.  Y. 


Construction  is  right,  material 
is  right  Only  silo  made  with  full- 
length,  structural  steel  door  frame 

heavily  galvanized  after  the  riveting.  Not 
a  crevice  exposed  to  rust.  Choice  of  seven 
kinds  of  wood.  Indexible  guarantee.  We 
prepay  freight.  Catalog  shows  many  more 
fine  points,  write  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  16. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.  „ 

Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Icu  Ft.  Worth,  Teas 


Mexico's  Volcano  and  Its  Sulphuric  Treasures 


EXICO  CITY — Do  you  want 
to  buy  a  volcano?  If  so, 
wgxjm come  to  Mexico  and  size  up 
Popocatapetl.  You  may 
have  to  take  your  life  in  your  hands 
on  account  of  the  Zapatistas  and 
other  rebels  camped  near  its  foot, 
but  you  will  be  moderately  safe  at 
the  top.  Popocatapetl  is  the  highest 
smoking  volcano  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  I  am  told  that  as 
soon  as  matters  are  quiet  it  can  be 
made  to  pay  big  dividends  on  the 
price  now  asked  for  it.  The  old 
mountain  has  been  for  sale,  off  and 
on,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
It  was  bought  in  1904  by  a  syndicate 
of  Americans,  headed  by  Captain 
Charles  Holt  of  New  York.  The 
consideration  was  $10,000,000  in 
Mexican  money,  and  the  American 
company  had  an  authorized  capital 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenfer 

breathing  brimstone  fumes  from  the 
great  holes  in  its  crater.  These 
holes  are  from  seven  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  and  they  ooze 
liquid  sulphur,  making  the  crater  a 
great  brimstone  factory. 

The  crater  of  old  Popo  is  about  a 
mile  wide  at  the  top  and  something 
like  a  thousand  feet  deep;  it  is 
shaped  like  a  bell,  the  diameter  at 
the  bottom  being  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  and  the  floor,  which  is  pure 
sulphur,  going  down,  it  is  said,  a 
thousand  feet  deeper.  The  moun- 
tain is  spitting  out  sulphur  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  million  tons  per 
annum.  Since  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico more  than  100,000,000  tons  have 
been  taken  out  of  it,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  half  as  much 


"Old  Popo."    Where  This  Man  Stands  at  the  Rim  of  the  Crater  is  More 
Than  Three  Miles  Above  the  Mexican  Gulf 


of  $10,000,000  in  gold.  The  plan 
was  to  work  the  enormous  sulphur 
resources  of  the  volcano  and  at  the 
same  time  to  supply  ice  to  Mexico 
City  from  the  ice  fields  which  cover 
the  peak.  The  principal  forests 
about  the  base  of  the  mountain  were 
also  to  be  converted  into  a  beautiful 
park  and  an  inclined  railway  to  the 
top  was  to  bring  tourists  here  from 
all  over  the  world.  This  sale  was 
only  half  consummated.  The  title 
was  disputed  and  the  Mexicans  could 
not  deliver  the  goods.  After  several 
years  the  project  was  abandoned 
and  the  mountain  came  back  to  Gen- 
eral Sanchez  Ochoa,  one  of  the  great 
mining  engineers  of  Mexico,  who 
owned  it  these  many  years.  I  am 
told  that  the  Pearson  syndicate, 
backed  by  Lord  Cowdray,  has  since 
considered  the  purchase,  and  that  its 
plans  include  cogged  railroads,  not 
only  to  the  top  of  the  old  "Popo," 
but  also  to  Ixtaccihuatl,  or  "The 
White  Woman,"  that  mighty  extinct 
volcano  which  rises  into  the  clouds 
only  a  few  miles  away. 

..lphur  for  All  the  World 
Popocatapetl  itself  is  a  live  vol- 
cano, or,  at  best,  it  is  only  sleeping. 
Since  the  time  of  Cortez  it  has  had 
ten  mighty  eruptions;  it  is  the  Vesu- 
vius of  America,  and  is  liable  to 
break  out  at  any  time  in  another 
great  burst  of  fire  and  lava;  its  last 
eruption  was  in  1802,  but  it  is  still 


more  on  the  floor  of  the  crater,  run- 
ning down  to  a  depth  of  500  feet. 

The  supply  is  far  beyond  the  de- 
mands of  all  the  world,  and  if  it 
could  be  marketed  it  represents 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
The  annual  consumption  of  sulphur 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  is 
perhaps  600,000  or  700,000  tons. 
The  most  of  the  product  comes  from 
Italy,  and  it  sells  for  $20  a  ton.  If 
it  could  be  supplied  by  Mexico  it 
would  mean  a  gross  income  of  $14,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  the  sulphur  in 
sight  at  half  the  above  rate  would  be 
worth  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
As  Colonel  Sellers  said  of  his  famous 
eye-water,  "There's  millions  in  it." 
Mining  the  Sulphur 

In  case  the  mountain  is  sold,  the 
mining  of  this  sulphur  will  be  by 
modern  machinery,  and  the  cost  of 
bringing  it  to  the  market  will  be 
comparatively  small.  The  millions 
of  tons  already  produced  have  been 
dug  up  by  the  Indians  and  carried  in 
bags  by  means  of  rope  ladders  out 
of  the  crater  to  a  point  where  it 
could  be  drawn  up  with  a  windless 
and  rope,  worked  from  the  rim. 

As  soon  as  the  sulphur  comes  to 
the  top  it  is  handed  over  to  men  who 
place  it  on  straw  mats  and  slide  with 
it  down  over  the  snow  to  the  timber 
line,  from  where  it  is  carried  by 
horses  and  mules  to  the  cars. 

Although  the  crater  is  exceedingly 


hot,  it  is  three  miles  above  the  sea, 
and  its  rim  is  bordered  with  perpet- 
ual snow.  With  the  exception  of 
the  holes,  its  floor  is  solid,  and  the 
workmen  can  move  about  freely  over 
it.  Now  and  then  water  bursts  in, 
and  this,  striking  the  floor,  causes 
steam,  which  rises  high  over  the 
mountain. 

The  World's  Greatest  Volcanoes 

Popocatapetl  is  next  to  the  high- 
est point  on  the  Mexican  uplands,  be- 
ing only  surpassed  by  Mount  Ori- 
zaba. It  is  the  fourth  highest  moun- 
tain in  North  America,  kissing  the 
clouds  at  17,800  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  only  mountains  on  our  continent 
that  are  higher  are  Mount  St.  Elias 
and  Mount  McKinley,  in  Alaska,  the 
latter  being  over  20,000  feet.  Pike's 
Peak  is  more  than  3,000  feet  lower 
and  Mount  Washington  not  much 
more  than  one-third  as  high. 

I  have  seen  most  of  the  world's 
great  volcanoes.  One  of  the  best 
known  is  Stromboli,  called  the  light- 
house of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
down  the  side  of  which  lava  is  con- 
tinually pouring.  It  is  not  far  from 
Sicily,  where  Etna  is  now  in  mild 
eruption,  and  near  Vesuvius,  whose 
smoky  cone  is  less  than  one-fourth 
as  tall  as  old  Popo.  I  have  been  on 
Vesuvius  during  a  mild  eruption  and 
have  seen  the  golden  lava  flowing 
down  in  narrow  streams.  One  could 
cook  an  egg  over  them  by  holding  ft 
in  a  wire  basket. 

The  Fire  Island  of  Java 

The  island  of  Java  is  made  up  of 
so  many  volcanoes,     the    fires  of 


DR.  TALKS  ON  FOOD 
President  of  Board  of  Health 


"What  shall  I  eat?"  is  the  daily 
inquiry  the  physician  is  met  with. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  a  large  percentage  of  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  poorly  selected  and 
improperly  prepared  food.  My  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  fully- 
cooked  food,  known  as  Grape-Nuts, 
enables  me  to  speak  freely  of  its 
merits. 

"Prom  overwork  I  suffered  sev- 
eral years  with  malnutrition,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  and  loss  of  sleep. 
Last  summer  I  was  led  to  experiment 
personally  with  the  new  food,  which 
I  used  in  conjunction  with  good,  rich 
cow's  milk.  In  a  short  time  after  I 
commenced  its  use  the  disagreeable 
symptoms  disappeared,  my  heart's 
action  became  steady  and  normal, 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  were 
properly  carried  out  and  I  again 
slept  as  soundly  and  as  well  as  in  my 
youth. 

"I  look  upon  Grape-Nuts  as  a  per- 
fect food,  and  no  one  can  gainsay 
but  that  it  has  a  most  prominent 
place  in  a  rational,  scientific  system 
of  feeding.  Anyone  who  uses  this 
food  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  manufactured  and  may 
thereby  know  the  facts  as  to  its  true 
worth."  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  little  book,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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Ich  you  can  see  as  you  go  along 
coast,  that  it  Is  called  the  fire 
ind.    Between  it  and  Sumatra  is 
akatoa.  the  top  of  which  blew  off 
jut  twenty-seven  years  ago  with 
explosion   which   was   heard  in 
thern     Australia,     2,200  miles 
ay.  That  eruption  took  away  two- 
Irds  of  the  island,  and  the  sea  is 
w  1,000  feet  deep  where  the  center 
the  mountain  once  stood.  The 
;gest  volcanic  crater  in  Java  is  in 
eastern  part  of  the  island;  it  is 
own  as  the  Sand  sea;    it  is  sur- 
nded  by  craters  and  it  has  other 
lcanoes  in  its  center.  I  rode  across 
Sand  sea  on  a  pony  and  climbed 
the  top  of   the   Bromo  volcano, 
hich  is  still  active  within  it. 

Our  Volcano  Park 
Some  of  the  finest  volcanoes  are 
lose  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and 
ie  most  wonderful  volcano  parks 
i  at  can  be  imagined  is  that  which 
ncle  Sam  is  now  making  on  the 
land  of  Hawaii;  that  island  is  com- 
osed  of  volcanic  materials  and  it 
as  been  built  up  from  the  sea  bot- 
)m;  this  mass  of  lava  is  now  14,000 
jet  above  sea  level  and  it  extends 
rom  the  bed  of  the  ocean  up  to  the 
urface  of  the  water,  a  distance  of 
8,000  feet  more.  Therefore,  the 
olcanic  pile  which  ends  in  the  cra- 
er  of  Mauna  Loa  is  really  30,000 
eet  high,  or  higher  than  Mount 
;vorest  is  above  the  level  of  the 
iay  of  Bengal.  Mount  Everest,  in 
he  Himalayas,  is  the  highest  moun- 
ain  on  earth.  The  crater  of  Mauna 
■oa,  in  our  new  park,  is  three  miles 
mg,  two  miles  wide  and  a  thousand 
set  deep;  the  floor  is  hard,  but  quite 
ot,  and  there  are  cracks  through 
rhich  you  can  see  the  hot  liquid 
ock  far  beneath. 

Mother  Earth's  Volcanic  Belts 

All  of  the  Sandwich  islands  are 
olcanic,  and,  indeed,  two-thirds  of 
tie  volcanoes  of  the  world  are  said 
d  be  upon  islands;  they  seem  to  run 
l  certain  belts  over  the  globe.  One 
elt  nearly  encircles  the  Pacific, 
irdling  that  ocean,  as  it  were,  with 
lighty  smokestacks,  from  which 
ours  forth  steam.  This  belt  begins 
•ith  the  southern  part  of  South 
.merica  and  runs  up  through  the 
.ndes  to  the  Culebra  cut,  where 
team  has  been  oozing  out  of  the 
reat  gash  made  for  our  canal.  From 
here  the  belt  goes  northward 
Urough  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

saw  Borne  of  its  steaming  craters 
ist  winter  while  I  was  in  Costa  Rica 
nd  Guatemala,  and  we  have  it  again 
ere  in  Popocatapetl  and  the  now 
tea-ning  volcano  not  far  away. 

''he  belt  widens  in  the  United 
fates,  but  there  are  no  active  vol- 
anoes  there,  and  it  narrows  again 
'hen  It  gets  to  Alaska.  As  it 
eaches  Asia  it  has  spasmodic  erup- 
lons,  now  and  then  throwing  an 
sland  up  in  the  sea,  only  to  take  it 
.way  a  few  months  or  years  later. 
*he  volcanic  zone  seems  more  active 
is  it  goes  south  through  Japan  to 
he  Philippine  islands,  and  thence  on 
o  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  New 
lulnea  and  New  Zealand.  The  vol- 
canoes of  the  West  Indies  are  said  to 
>e  one  of  Its  branches,  but  thoso  of 
he  Mediterranean  are  apparently 
ndependent  of  it  or  of  any  other 
'olcanic  zone. 

There  are  some  volcanoes  In  Af- 
ica  and  many  extinct  ones  In  Asia. 
Vmong  the  most  beautiful  volcanoes 
>f  the  world  are  Fujiyama,  Japan; 


Mount  Egmont,  in  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Moyon  on  Luzon,  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands.  They  are  all  perfect 
cones. 

Old  "Popo"  and  the  "White  Woman" 

There  are  few  mountains,  how- 
ever, more  beautiful  than  Popoca- 
tapetl and  Ixtaccihuatl,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called  here,  "Old 
Popo"  and  the  "White  Woman."  And 
there  are  none  so  high  which  may 
be  so  easily  ascended,  and  which  pay 
so  well  for  the  trip.  Both  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  snow,  and, 
standing  on  the  cathedral  here  in 
Mexico  City  any  evening,  you  can  see 
this  snow  turn  to  silver  and  then  to 
burnished  copper  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  "Popo"  is  a  little  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than 
his  sister,  Old  Izzy,  and  his  form  is, 
perhaps,  more  majestic. 

Ixtaccihuatl  is  called  the  "White 
Woman"  because  the  top  of  the 
mountain  is  shaped  like  the  gigantic 
snowlike  figure  of  a  woman  who  lies 
on  her  back  with  her  feet  facing  old 
Popo.  As  one  stands  on  the  cathe- 
dral he  can  plainly  see  the  outlines 
of  the  head,  with  i£s  protruding  eye, 
the  swelling  breasts  covered  with 
snow  and  the  rest  of  the  snow-clad 
covering  through  which  the  mighty 
knees  and  feet  seem  to  peep.  The 
mountain  is  over  16,000  feet  high 
and  the  figure  makes  one  think  of  a 
giantess  lying  on  a  mighty  bed  and 
covered  with  white. 

A  Love  Story  of  the  Gods 

According  to  the  Aztec  tradition, 
in  the  days  of  the  beginning  of 
things,  a  mighty  god  named  Popo- 
catapetl came  to  earth,  and  there 
fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  Aztec  maidens.  The  girl  had 
a  perfect  form  and  her  skin  was  as 
white  as  the  driven  snow.  Old  Popo 
made  her  his  wife  and  took  her  to 
heaven  to  reign  with  him.  She 
proved  too  handsome,  however,  and 
soon  all  of  the  young  gods  were  run- 
ning after  her. 

At  last  old  Popo  learned  that  she 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him,  and  he 
changed  her  into  this  mountain.  As 
she  turned  to  snow  and  lay  dormant 
on  the  top  of  the  rocky  mass  of  his 
creation,  he  grew  remorseful;  his 
heart  froze  with  regret  and  he  as- 
sumed the  form  that  he  now  has  in 
the  mountain  of  Popocatapetl.  At 
times  he  grows  angry,  and  then  he 
spits  forth  the  fire  and  brimstone 
that  come  out  of  the  volcano.  The 
natives  say  that  the  earthquakes  are 
his  groans  and  the  steam  and  sul- 
phur fumes  his  perpetual  sighing. 
(  limbing  Popocatapetl 

The  ascent  of  Popocatapetl  can  be 
made  In  about  three  days,  at  a  cost 
of  $25  or  $30  in  gold.  One  needs 
warm  clothing,  strong  shoes  and  sev- 
eral good  guides.  You  can  ride  on 
the  railroad  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, stopping  at  Amecameca,  a  town 
of  14,000,  which  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  the  sea.  Here  you  can 
get  your  outfit  and  horses  and  by 
nightfall  can  reach  a  rest  house, 
where  you  may  sleep.  TIiIm  Is  Tla- 
macas,  at  about  12,800  feet  above 
the  Hea.  You  will  find  It  bitter  cold 
about  midnight  and  colder  ulill 
toward  morning.  You  tIho  early  and 
at  7  a.  m.  are  again  upon  horso- 
back.  Two  hours  later  you  have 
gone  up  3,000  feet  and  are  nt  about 
the  altitude  of  Plke'H  Peak  or  Fuji- 
yama In  Japan.  Your  breath  Is  now 
thin.    You  debate  the  worth  of  your 


thoughts  and  wether  It  will  pay  to 
use  the  strength  needed  to  utter 
them.  Your  feet  have  grown  heavy 
and  you  cannot  walk  fast. 

The  first  part  of  your  way  Is 
through  loose,  shifting,  black  sand, 
and  the  latter  part  is  all  snow.  You 
are  soon  far  up  in  the  clouds,  above 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  the  day 
is  clear  you  have  magnificent  views 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  the  great 
capital,  which  lies  in  a  basin,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Higher  still 
and  the  "White  Woman"  lies  below 
you,  and  all  around  are  the  great 
hills  which  form  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  Mexican  plateau. 
Most  of  the  time  you  are  in  the 
clouds  and  now  and  then  you  can 
see  the  clouds  both  above  and  below 
you.  They  look  like  live  things  and 
you  can  watch  them  crawling  to 
your  feet  and  chasing  each  other 
from  mountain  to  mountain.  Now 
they  envelop  yOu  in  a  mist  and  then 
pass  onward  and  upward  until  they 
are  lost  in  the  crater. 

As  you  rise,  the  snow,  which  is 
wet  at  the  start,  grows  harder  and 
dryer,  and  near  the  top  there  are 
pillars  of  ice,  which  tear  your  hands 
as  you  pull  yourself  from  rock  to 
rock.  The  glare  hurts  your  eyes  and 
you  drop  as  you  stand  at  last  on  the 
edge  of  the  crater  at  one  of  the  top- 
most points  on  the  roof  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

I  stopped  at  Orizaba  on  my  way 
from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  town 
lies  on  the  slope  of  the  highest  peak 
on  our  continent,  south  of  Alaska. 
This  is  Mount  Orizaba,  which  is  sur- 
passed only  by  Mount  McKinley. 

Mount  Orizaba  is  over  18,000  feet 
high  and  it  is  harder  to  ascend  than 
Popocatapetl.  The  first  men  who 
ever  reached  the  top  were  some  of 
our  American  officers  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  next  man  who 
went  up  was  a  Frenchman.  He  made 
the  ascent  in  1851,  and  found  on  the 
peak  a  tattered  American  flag  float- 
ing from  a  staff,  in  which  was  cut 
the  date  1848.  A  few  years  later 
this  same  Frenchman  attempted  a 
second  ascent  and  nearly  lost  his 
life  while  doing  so. 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Save  $50. 

Get  your  Silo  direct 
from  our  Factory 

Shipped  on  approval 
to  your  station.  Get 
out  free  Silo  Book, 
tellB  why  we  quote 
the  lowest  prices  on 
GUARANTEED  SILOS. 

Don't  fall  to  get  this  valuable  Information. 
Write  today.  INDEPENDENT  SILO  CO., 

2337  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  of  1844 
Main  street,  KurisuH  City,  Mo.,  Is  Riving 
away  a  valuable  book  entitled  "White 
Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  It."  This 
remarkable  book  contains  Home  new  hoI- 
entlflO  facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells 
how  to  prepare  a  simple  solution  that 
cures  this  terrible  disease  over  nlKht. 
I1' very  one  Interested  In  poultry  should 
certainly  write  Mr.  Itcefer  for  one  of 
these  free  books. 


The  Hand  Cranked 
Separator  is  Doomed 

Wherever  Ten  Cows  Are  Milked 

The  "automatic"  is 
taking  its  place  be- 
cause it  requires  no 
cranking.  Skims 
faster  than  ten 
men  can  milk. 
When  milking 
is  done  skim- 
ming is  done. 

AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separators 

are  driven  by  an  effi- 
cient little  gasoline 
engine,  magneto 
equipped,  solidly  built 
into  separator  itself. 
EVery dairyman  milk- 
ing eight  cows  or  more 
should  have  the  facts 
about   the  "auto- 
matic" Writeforcatalogtf  Combined 

Standard  Separator  Co.  mLwiS^,ma- 


BOCK'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Last  week's  Twenti- 
eth Century  Farmer 
cover  page  was  a  re" 
pro duction  of  a 
cockrel  in  my  breed- 
ing pens.  First  prize 
winners  at  Sioux 
"City,  Des  Moines 
and  Omaha.  Eggs 
for  hatching. 

OSCAR  L.  BOCK 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Over  106,000  Satisfied  Users. 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
while  the  horse  is  working  and 
sweating  for  our  treatment: 
which  penetrates  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  ox 
loss  of  hair. 

We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses— Under  Signed  Contraot 
to  Beturn  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 
Our  Latest  Save  •  The  -  Horse 
BOOK  is  our  17  Years'  Discov- 
eries. Fully  describes  how  to  lo- 
cate and  treat  58  forms  of  lame- 
ness— Illustrated. 
This  BOOK  — Sample  Contract  and  Advice  — ALL 
Free  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  16  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Sare-The-Hone  ".TITii  CONTRACT 
or  we  send  by  Parcel  Pott  or  Bxpreas  paid. 


SAVE 
ITHE- 
HORSE 


ALFALFA  GROWERS 

Do  you  want  to  know 
how  to  market  your  af- 
falfa  hay  two  or  three 
weeks  before  your 
neighbors  at  less  cost 
than  you  are  paying 
now  to  put  up  your 
crop?    If  so,  write 

LININGER 
IMPLEMENT  CO., 

OMAHA,  NKI5. 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 

If  you  are  ln« 
terestod  In  IiIkIi 
grade  dry  land 
alfalfa  Goad 
that  Is  alwolUf 
civ  guarnntooj 
i)  |jc>  ns  ropre- 
ontcd  td 
purity  nnd  vi- 
tality, sond  for 
uir   prices  and 
samplos. 

NV>no  genulna 
without  out 
trade  mark. 

Dawes  County  Alfalfa  Seer)  Growers  Ass'o 

CHADRON,  NEB. 


The  Saginaw  Leads!, 


that  hoe-  (!)  All  Hteel  !),„.r  frnmrii 
(.!>  I'ntenled  Inner  Anehnri  I  M  I'nl. 
milnd  Hami  Am  Imr,  Mi  1'ntenled  Anuln 
Hteel  llll.i  'Si!  hnHpllnnlkiwel.  With 
all  i  I  ■  pnlenUxl  feature*  1  t'a  no  won- 
der Ihn  Hnulnaw  enti'l  twUt  warn,  oil 
I..,  .....  earn  In.  >)■  I  fl  nulla  r  n  lnll..it 
fir  MM.  Ball)  like  a  .  i  „  ally  •.  i  ,....,.«, . 
'  .1  llrlna-a  « Vilnius-  No,  •■ 
l>y  lleliirn  Mnll 

THE  McCLURE  COMPANY,  (Forraerty  Farmar.  Handy  Wagon  Co.) 

taalaaw,  Mloh.  [>••  Moln«a,  Iowa  ».»— Tranatar,  Minn. 

UU,  Caira.  III.  W.rth,  Taaa* 


Now  that  worn.  Slav*  Hi  loa  nn>  o\  or  v 
Wncro  oonnl'lorod1  lmtt«r  Ihftn  tMunmit, 
%\\n  or  metal,  Uin  mioatlnn  nr la*«a, 
"Which  woofl  atuvo  alto  U  •••IT'* 

If  thla  rinnallnn  w»ro  i  hi  to  a  vntai 
urn'-nii  <l*lrrni«n  an  l  aLr»<<k men  ihn 

Kaglnaw  aTOUl'l  will  l-r  a  trfm.mi'toiia 
phirnllt*. 


i  I    mI:  what  It  1 


>  to  h»vn  a  alio 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


April  26,  19.3 


This  Book  Free  To 

Farmers 
and  Orchardists 

Send  for  this  book .  It  is  free 
for  the  asking.  It  tells  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  insect  pests— how  to  kill  them 
quick  and  why  you  should  ask  for  — 
tnsist  on   

ANSBACHER'S 
Pure  Paris  Green 

"Standard  for  over  half  a  century'* 

ParisGreenis  a  positive,powerful 
poison .  It  does  most  work  at  minimum 
cost  It  is  the  logical  insectitude  for  you 
to  use.  Let  us  tell  you  the  facts  about 
Ansbacher's.  Send  for  our  free  book 
today  or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  B.  ANSB  ACHER  &  CO. 
2629  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicago,  11L 
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Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  to  September,  sure  grow* 
Ing,  big  yielding,  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent,  Johnson  County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  ua 
oa  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREEB  BROS.,  COBURG.  IOWA. 


5,000  Bushels  Seed  Corn 

From  Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Silver 
Mine,   White   Cap  Yellow, 
Xiegal  Tender,  Blair  Yellow, 
Neb.    White    Prize,    P  4e 
of  the  North,  Blair  White. 
SEND  f OR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
AYE  BROS.,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
Box  3.       Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


The  CLIPPER 


There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy   your    lawns:  Dandelions, 
I  Buck  Plantain   and  Crab  Grass. 

In  one  season  the  Clipper  will 
*  drive  them  all  out. 

If  "your  dealers  do  not  Iteep 
them,  let  us  know  and  we  will', 
send  circulars  and  prices. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower 
Co.,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


GOOD  TREES 


Fruit  Trees,  ShadeTrees^Shrub^Ev?'-- 
greens,  Strawberry  Plants,  Spray  Pumps 
Spraying    Material    and    Garden  Tools 

Ask  for  catalog — NOW 
gftjge  CITT  NURSERY,  Pall  City,  Neb 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  St.  Charles  White,  Red  or 
Bloody  Butcher  and  University  Nto.  3  (an  excellent 
SO-day  corn).  This  is  strong,  nigged  seed  of  my 
own  growing  and  selection.  Can  be  certified  by 
the  Nebraska  Pure  Grain  and  seed  Growers'  As- 
sociation. Write  for  my  new  illustrated  catalog. 
FRANK  J.  BIST,      -      Humboldt,  Neb. 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 1913,  issue)  of  EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER, illustrating  200  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  25c  hook, 
post  paid,  for  5e  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.  Address  all  orders 
for  patterns  and  books  to 

Pattern  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Parmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

Pictorial  Review. 
McClure'o  Magazine. 
Ladles'  World. 


Address  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Nab. 


Practical  Styles  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 

All  the  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


I 


LLUSTRATED   here   are  a 

few  practical  designs,  all 
of  which  can  be  very  easily 
made  up  by  the  home 
dressmaker.  These  patterns  allow 
for  all  seams  and  are  perfect  fitting. 
Full  instructions  and  a  chart  accom- 
pany each  pattern.  All  patterns  10 
cents  each;  no  extra  charge  for 
postage. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to 
write  your  name  and  address  in  full 
and  to  give  the  number  and  size  of 
each  pattern  yo,u  want. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern 
Dept.,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Description  of  Patterns 
4715^ — Ladies'  Kimono.  Here  is 
an  excellent  design  for  making  a 
long  kimono.  This  pattern  can  be 
made  with  the  high  or  low  neck,  and 
with  either  long  or  short  sleeves. 
Any  of  the  crepe  materials  can  be 
used  to  make  this  kimono  with  the 
trimming  of  contrasting  material. 
The  pattern  4715  is  cut  in  sizes  32 
to  44  inches  "bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  6%  yards  of-  3  6-inch 
material. 

2952 — Children's  Sack  Apron. 
This  little  apron  affords  complete 
protection  to  the  frocks  of  the  small 
girl,  as  it  is  made  with  high  neck 
and  long  sleeves.  By  sewing  up  the 
back  of  the  skirt  from  the  waist 
down  the  apron  may  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  dress  in  warm  weather. 
The  pattern  2952  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to 
12  years.  Medium  size  requires 
3%  yards  of  2  7-inch  material. 

5701 — Ladies'  Skirt.  This  skirt 
is  cut  in  four  pieces  and  is  made 
with  the  Empire  waistline.  Serge, 
cheviot  or  broadcloth  can  be  used  to 
make  this  skirt.  The  pattern  5701 
is  cut  in.  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  requires 
3%  yards  of  3  6-inch  material  or  2% 
yards  of  44-inch  goods. 

586a — Ladies'  Skirt.  This  skirt 
can  be  used  to  complete  a  coat  suit 
or  it  can  be  worn  with  a  waist  of  the 
same  material.  It  is  cut  in  two 
pieces  and  closes  at  the  front,  or  at 
the  back,  as  preferred.  Serge  or 
broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt.  The  pattern  5863  is  cut  in 
sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  4  %  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

4142 — Ladies'  Corset  Cover.  This 
corset  covor  is  designed  for  flounc- 
ing. It  has  the  V-shaped  neck, 
front  and  back,  and  is  made  with  a 
seam  at  the  center  back.  The  pat- 
ern  4142  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  2  yards  of  16-inch  flounc- 
ing. 

4841 — Ladies'  Waist.  This  plain 
shirtwaist  is  one  which  can  be  made 
of  some  of  the  pretty  silks  which  are 
so  neat  and  serviceable,  or  it  may  be 
made  of  a  good  quality  of  messaline. 
The  Gibson  effect  is  obtained  by  the 
short  tucks  at  the  shoulders  in  front 
and  the  full  length  tucks  at  the 
back,  while  the  finish  of  the  neck, 
with  a  band,  allows  the  use  of  vari- 
ous styles  of  collar.  The  pattern 
4841  is  cut  fn  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure;  Medium  size  requires 
3%  yards  of  2  7-inch  material. 
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The  Graduating  Dress 


It  is  a  handicap  to  our  great  sys- 
tem' of  public  school  education  that 
many  must  yearly  drop  out  from  the 
high  school  work  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
graduate.  While  we  understand  the 
feelings  of  wealthy  parents  in  wish- 
ing the  occasion  to  be  one  for  their 
own,  second  only  to  the  wedding  day, 
yet  this  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  a 
social  function.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
great  public  school  educational  sys- 
tem, and  those  who  transform  it  into 
a  display  of  finery  thwart  in  a  meas- 
ure the  general  efficiency  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system. 

Of  late  school  officials  have  in 
many  places  taken  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  as  a  result  a 
liana  t  is  set  beyond  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  go   for  the   graduating ' 


dress.  Five  dollars  seems  a  popular 
amount  for  this  limit.  And  while 
the  maid  desiring  an  expensive  dress- 
maker will  be  disappointed,  for  th« 
girl  of  moderate  means  the  ruling 
comes  with  great  relief. 

Sheer  goods,  or  plain  muslins  in 
simple  pattern,  are  much  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  occasion  than  ex- 
pensive silks  and  satins.  They  are 
within  the  means  of  the  humblest. 
And  those  skilled  with  the  needle 
find  no  difficulty  in  evolving  elegant 
gowns  from  this  material.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that,  after  offering  a 
good  public  school  education,  the 
gift  is  withdrawn  just  as  the  diploma 
is  about  to  be  handed  out,  because 
graduation  requires  dresa  so  expen- 
sive that  the  poorer  girls  prefer  not 
to  graduate. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM. 
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Get  This  Big  Help! 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Won't  It  Soon  Bo  Spring? 

won't  it  soon  bo 


heard  him  sing! 
me    through  the 

my  slumber  sound, 
as  soft  and  sweet 
of  fairy  feet; 
trembling   in  tiny 


.1:    Mother  Earth, 

spring? 
s  that  a  robin?  I 
eetly  It  came  to 

ground 
that  I  woke  from 
ere  was  a  murmur 

patter  and  tiptoe 
ich   grassblade  is 

sprout- 
Mother  Earth,  may  I  please  come  out? 

Mother  Earth,  in  your  heart  of  brown 
»re  I  have  lain  in  my  sleeping  gown— 
jw  I  would  cast  away  and  thrill 
)  to  the  world  as  a  gold  daffodil, 
jw  I  would  push  through  the  ground 
that  lies 

ver  my  heart  and  below  the  skies; 
lere  is  a  message  I  long  to  bring. 
;ar  Mother  Earth,  won't    it    soon  be 
spring? 

in't  we  set  life  to  its  gentle  tune— 
ipple  and  murmur  and  ebb  and  flow 
inkle  and  whisper  of  life  aglow?  ■ 
ere  I  have  lain  in  my  slumber  fast, 
ow  I'm  awake.   Is  the  winter  past? 
want  to  see  skies  and  the  birds  a-wing. 
ind   Mother   Earth,    won't  it   soon  be 
spring? 

par  Mother  Earth,  I  shall  have  to  go; 
[aybe  it's  cold,  and  the  frost  and  snow 
r'ill  wither  my  leaves  ind  blacken  my 
gold, 

ut  I  can't  stay  in  your  dark,  brown 
mold. 

m  coming— I'm  here!  Oh,  I  had  to  see 
v'hat  the  brooklet    would    murmur  to 

welcome  me. 
fark;  that's  the  robin— I  hear  him  sing: 
Daffodil,   dear,   you  have  brought  the 

spring!"  — Lilian  Lauferty. 


Our  Home  Chat 
Whether  conditions  are  becoming 
worse,  or  whether  our  attention  is 
>eing  more  called  to  them,  is  a  ques- 
tion. But  there  is  no  question  that 
Dur  girls  should  be  very  carefully 
guarded  and  very  carefully  taught 
;o  look  after  themselves.  Ignorance 
md  innocence  are  no  protection  to  a 
jirl  when  the  subtle  white  slavers 
ire  at  work  in  the  cities,  and  even 
nvading  the  country.  Transporta- 
:ion  companies  are  becoming  so 
iroused  that  they  are  making  an 
iffort  to  educate  people  to  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten.  They  are 
?riDting  cards  of  instruction  for  lone 
?irl  travelers.  The  advice  is  so 
;ood  that  every  mother  should  make 
sure  her  daughter  understands  the 
simple  safeguards  which  are  summed 
up  in  these  warnings: 

Never  speak  to  strangers. 

Never  ask  the  way  of  any  but  officials 
>n  duty. 

Never  stay  to  help  a  woman  who  sud- 
lenly  faints  at  your  feet.  Call  a  police- 
man. 

Never  accept  an  invitation  to  Join  a 
Sunday  school  or  Bible  class  given  by  a 
stranger. 

Never  go  to  a  residence  or  address 
given  by  a  stranger. 

Never  smell  flowers,  drink  water  or 
accept  candy  from  strangers. 

Never  accept  a  situation  without  first 
making  Inquiries  through  some  aid  so- 
ciety. 

Never  enter  a  large  town  to  stay  over 
night  without  knowing  a  safe  lodging. 

In  a  city  there  is  almost  always  a 
"travelers'  aid,"  a  woman  employed 
by  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  as- 
sociation, to  help  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian association  will  always  recom- 
mend safe  lodgings  and  give  other 
aslstance.  The  Salvation  Army, 
though  humble,  never  refuses  aid, 
nor  turns  anyone  away.  Women, 
old  or  young,  should  not  hesitate  to 
seek  help  of  these  proper  sources, 
but  never  from  strangers. 

TIIK  KDITOR. 


The  Cantor  Oil  Plant 
Our  grounds  are  sadly  lacking  In 
shrubbery,  and  to  fill  this  very 
much-felt  want  I  planted  several  cas- 
tor oil  plants  about  the  lawn  last 
year.    The  effect  was  very  encour- 


Look  for  a  Boy  Anywhere 


David  Grayson,  writing  one  of  his 
new  "Adventures  in  Contentment" 
in  the  American  Magazine,  made  this 
observation; 

"Long  ago  I  made  a  motto  about 
boys:     Look  for  a  boy  anywhere. 


Never  be  surprised  when  you  shake 
a  cherry  tree. if  a  boy  drops  out  of 
it;  never  be  disturbed  when  you 
think  yourself  in  complete  solitude 
if  you  discover  a  boy  peering  out  at 
you  from  a  fence  corner." 


aging.  The  castor  oil  plant  is  an 
annual  growing  from  seed,  and  it 
reached  a  height  of  fourteen  feet 
upon  our  lawn.  Grown  as  a  single 
specimen  in  this  way  the  castor  oil 
plant  attains  a  most  beautiful  size 
and  shape.  It  produces  a  very  trop- 
ical effect  and  is  a  subject  of  much 
admiration,  even  from  a  distance; 
its  leaves  are  large  and  beautiful  iu 
color,  having  a  wonderful  glistening 
surface.  We  planted  the  seeds  out 
of  doors  late  in  the  spring.  Growth 
is  very  prompt  and  fast.  The  seed 
itself  is  very  attractive,  being  large 
and  curiously  shaped.  They  are  of 
a  mottled  gray  and  brown  color.  We 
also  planted  several  plants  together 
and  they  made  a  beautiful  mound  of 
shining  color,  although  they  did  not 
reach  the  height  of  the  single  speci- 
mens. Castor  oil  plants  can  also  be 
planted  thickly  in  rows  and  form  a 
beautiful  and  effective  hedge  or 
screen.  It  is  a  very  ornamental 
plant  and  should  be  used  more  often. 

'MARGARET  GRIFFIN. 

Making  Mayba^kots 
Little  folks  look  forward  to  May 
day  with  an  expectancy  that  i3  in 
itself  a  joy.  The  child  who  has  not 
made  a  variety  of  Maybaskets  and 
hung  them  to  its  friends  in  the  twi- 
light of  May  day  eve  has  missed 
something  from  his  share  of  fun.  A 
few  cents'  worth  of  crepe  and  tissue 
paper,  a  tube  of  paste  and  a  little 
patience  will  work  wonders. 

The  fringed  basket  Is  easy  to  mak-j 
and  very  pretty.  Small  boxes  of  any 
■hape,  with  a  handle  neatly  attached. 
Is  all  that  is  required  for  a  founda- 
tion. Cut  strips  of  paper  throe 
Inches  wide  and  fold  them  back  and 
forth  until  there  are  several  thick- 
nesses, so  they  may  be  fringed  all  at 
once.  Cover  the  box  with  fringed 
paper,  twist  paper  about,  the  handle 
and  tie  bows  where  it  Joins  the  box. 
A  rose  basket,  may  be  mude  by  cov- 
ering a  small,  round  box  with  pln.t 
paper  petals.  Cornucopia  baskets 
are  made  by  folding  a  square  of 
either  doubled  or  heavy  paper  In 
cornucopia  shape  and    finish  with 


fringed  paper.  A  kindergarten  mat 
makes  a  pretty  basket  in  this  shape. 
The  large  envelope-shaped  baskets 
made  from  a  paper  napkin,  or  of 
dainty  wall  paper,  and  trimmed  with 
rosettes  are  very  quickly  made. 

A  charming  basket,  round  in  shape 
and  cut  from  heavy  wrapping  paper 
ten  or  twelve  inches  across,  is  a  very 
good  size.  Cut  a  larger  circle  from 
tissue  of  the  desired  color,  cover  the 
heavy  paper  with  it,  turning  the  edge 
over  and  pasting  down.  As  soon  as 
dry  fold  exactly  through  the  middle, 
then  three  times  more,  crease  well, 
then  open  it  and  make  small  holes 
close  "to  the  inner  edge  of  every  fold; 
in  these  run  a  silver  cord  or  baby 
ribbon;  flatten  out  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  and  draw  up  cord  until  the 
sides  are  nearly  straight,  and  tie. 
This  makes  a  fluted  shape.  A  han- 
dle of  paper  or  ribbon  may  be  added. 

Maypole  baskets  are  just  slender 
cylinders  of  cardboard,  with  bottom 
and  handle  glued  fast,  and  covered 
with  strips  in  two  colors  in  Maypole 
fashion.  Picture  tubing  is  just  the 
thing  for  these,  and  the  simplest 
baskets  of  all,  and  very  dainty  ones 
they  make,  too,  are  the  ones  made 
by  cutting  circles  of  tissue  paper, 
putting  two  or  more  together,  and 
fringe  the  edges;  gather  with  a 
needle  and  thread  about  one  inch 
from  the  edge.  Decorate  to  suit  the 
fancy  with  handles  of  braided  or 
twisted  paper  and  bows. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
about  making  May  baskets;  no  two 
need  be  alike.  For  a  child's  May  day 
party,  or  even  the  grown-upB,  noth- 
ing is  nicer  for  favors  than  the  dainty 
home-made  baskets  filled  either  with 
sweets  or  spring  flowers.  If  they 
are  flower-filled,  line  with  a  sheet  of 
parafflne  paper;  add  a  bit  of  damp 
cotton  to  k»'cp  the  flowers  fresh. 

MltH.  9ILBBBT. 

Young  America 

"Ob,  dear!"  sighed  5-year-old 
Gladys,  seeing  ber  father  hurry 
down  to  breakfast,  while  sho  was 
still  undergoing  the  aKonles  of  the 
coiffure,  "how  noon  It  takes  a  man 
to  dress  himself!" 


Don't  do  all  the  wot 5  yourself.  Har- 
ness your  farm  to  a  team  ftf  French  Dry 
Batteries. 

For  a  few  cents  you  can  save  hours  of 
time,  miles  of  steps  and  a  pile  of  dollars. 
The  convenience  and  luxury  of  elec- 
tricity is  at  your  hand  ready  for  instant 
use  all  the  time,  summer  or  winter,  rain 
or  shine. 

Just  the  pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist 
of  the  wrist  and  presto!  the  gasoline  and 
automobile  engine  is  started;  both  party 
and  exchange  lines  of  the  telephone  are 
working;  gates  and  doors  are  opened; 
call  bells  are  rung,  and  scores  of  other 
duties  are  performed  by  the  aid  of 


Made  in 
Madison 


The  marvelous  French  Dry  Battery  delivers 
a  strong-  current  of  electricity  for  a  long  period. 
They  are  scientifically  constructed  packages  of 
electricity.  Poor  quality  batteries  give  a  weak 
current  for  &  short  time. 

Don't  Take  Imitations 

French  Dry  Batteries  are  Imitated  the  country 
over.  Most  batteries  look  alike,  but  in  servlca 
and  satisfaction  there's  a  vast  difference.  So  be 
careful.  Insist  on  genuine  French  Dry  Batteries. 
If  you  want  to  learn  of  all  the  ways  French  Dry 
Batteries  can  help  you  do  your  farm  work,  send 
your  name  and  address  at  once.  It  brings  all 
the  facts. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 

«  Tenth   Street.  MADISON,  WIS.  (8) 


ManureWoniRot 
This  New  Farm  Shoe 


|  Made  of  special  leather.  Tanned 
special  process.  A  shoe  with 
i  style,    perfect   fit,    but  proof 
against  manure  and  barn- 
acids. 


Cut  your  shoe  ex- 
Ouaranteed  not  to 


You  should  Bet  a  pair, 
pease.  Save  your  fe«t. 
rot  or  crack  through. 
FREE— Bottle  ol  Non-Rotting  Barnyard 
Shoe  Oil 

I  Just  to  demonstrate  that  Hulskamp  Barn- 1  HvishahP 
I  yard  shoes  are  really  rot  proof.   Try  tho  I  ~ 
preparation  on  any  shoe.   The  result  will  I 
make  you  a  Barnyard  customer.  Address  I 
HUI  SKIMP  8S0S.  CO,  203  Johntoo  St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa  ' 


A  Handsome  Pattern 

You  will  like  the  popu- 
lar Cromwell  pattern. 
It  has  erace  and  simplic- 
ity, ana  the  appearance 
of  solid  silver.    Ask  for 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

Mir.  brand  is  known  as 
"Silver  Plate  that  Wears" 

To  buy  this  warr>  Is  to  Bet  tho 
utmost  acrvicn  and  satisfaction 
and  the  heaviest  silver  plat'.'. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealer** 


|Q  1? 


•  II  oo  Giltanli 
%>l*f  JImI  Hind  Ml 


Crlndtr. 

Wn  manufacture  all  slsoe  anil 
style*,   it  win, 

[hi >    ymi  to 

Writ*  ' 
fur  -  »'«i  if  and  t 
frrlro  Hit. 


CUIIIIIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Brv.nlh  HI  .  Tnptka.  Kansas 
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The  Winged  Message 


Noah's  messenger  was  a 
dove.  In  Solomon's  time, 
pigeons  were  trained  to  carry 
messages.  Brutus  used  them 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They 
served  the  Turks  in  their 
fights  against  the  Crusaders. 
In  mediaeval  wars  they  were 
more  useful  than  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon 
mail  service,  with  messages 
reduced  by  photography  and 
read  through  a  microscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons 
are  utilized  as  news-bearers 
in  isolated  parts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the 
telephone,  the  carrier  pigeon 
is  bred  only  for  racing.  The 
winged  word  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than 
a  mile  a  minute,  but  the  tele- 
phone is  as  quick  as  speech 
itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of 
peace.  The  telephone  is  the 
instrument  of  peace.  The 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  unite  a  hundred  mill- 
ion people  in  one  national 
family. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


These  are  the 
Collars  and  this  the 
simple  little  back  button 
shield  that  save  your  linen, 
tie,  time  and  temper — 

Your  tie  slides  freely.    You  can  tie 
your  tie  just  right — and  quickly. 


COLLARS 


old 


Learn  what  it  means  to  be  rid  of  the 
collar-and-tie  struggle,  muss  and  fuss. 

^^^^"^  All  popular  styles  in  all  sizes 

15c— 2  for  25c. 

At  All  Live  Dealers 

Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Trot,  N.T. 


i 


The  advertisers  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  are  deserving  of 
your  patronage.  Read  their  ads 
carefully  and  send  for  their  cata- 
logues, mentioning  this  magazine 
when  writing. 


MAGlj 


AIRE! 


Best  bait attracting-  all  kinds  of  fob  eOar-  discovered) 
"It  sure  does>£et  'em!   Seems  as  though  they  just  can't  keep] 
awayyrrom  it.   Will  keep  you  busy-  hauling  hi  the  finny) 
beauties.   Makes  fishing  a  REAL  pleasure,    (dse  Magic: 
Fish  Lure  and  you'll  catch  a  bjg  string  every  timej 
while  the  other  fellows  go  home  empty-handed  mar-i 
veling  at  your  "luck."   Good  any  season.   Won^  spoilJ 
Not  unlawful  to  use.   Send  25c  for  box  containing  enough 
for  500  baits.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Valu-j 
able  cata log  sent  FREE.   Write,  for  it  today. 

aLotz  Brq«?121N.  Main  St.,  St  Louis,  Mo/; 


Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


Stilts 

My  uncle  made  some  stilts  one  day, 
And  let  me  have  them  for  my  play. 
They  hold  me  up  so  fine  and  high 
I  seem  almost  to  touch  the  sky. 
I  know  that  I  must  surely  be 
As  tall  as  grandpa's  cherry  tree; 
And  when  I  walk  I  seem  to  look 
Just  like  the  giants  in  my  book. 

Each  step  I  take  is  like  a  mile! 
I  cross  the  pasture  to  the  stile, 
And  wade  the  brook  to  reach  the  mill, 
And  travel  up  and  down  the  hill. 
Then  in  the  field  I  walk  all  round, 
And  seem  to  fly  across  the  ground, 
And  all  my  journeys  quickly  make 
Because  such  monstrous  steps  I  take! 

I  look  about  on  every  side 
And  see  the  big  world  stretching  wide. 
The  fields  and  gardens  fresh  and  gay, 
The  rivers  flowing  far  away; 
And  when  I  call  my  voice  rings  out- 
It  roars  and  echoes  all  about. 
At  last  I  jump  to  earth  "and  then— 
I'm  just  a  little  boy  again. 
—Eleanor    Cameron,    in    Youith's  Com- 
panion. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  has  issued  some 
statements  in  regard  to  smoking  by 
boys.  He  says  that  records  and  fig- 
ures show  that  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  boys  who  fail  in  their  studies  in 
the  grammar  and  high  schools  are 
smokers,  and  that  practically  all  un- 
ruly boys  smoke.  Records  show 
that  boys  who  begin  to  smoke  after 
entering  high  school  begin  to  go 
down  in  their  averages,  and  show  a 
marked  effect  in  lessening  of  men- 
tality by  tobacco. 

Most  boys  do  not  start  to  smoke 
because  they  like  it;  it  usually 
makes  them  sick;  that  is  nature's 
way  of  protesting  against  the  poison. 
The  average  boy  who  smokes  does 
so  because  the  boys  he  goes  with  do, 
and  he  wants  to  be  just  like  the 
rest.  This  is  one  thing  in  which  it 
pays  to  be  "different;"  it  pays  to 
keep  the  brain  unimpaired  for  the 
work  it  must  do  through  life.  No 
boy  would  think  of  deliberately  in- 
juring his  right  hand,  and  the  brain 
is  of  much  greater  importance. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 

Mayor  and  the  Kitten 

By  Orvie  Campbell,  Aged  13,  Hub- 
bard, Neb.    Original.  Red. 

Mayor  is  a  large  dog,  and  a  smart 
one,  too.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
tell  all  that  he  knows  and  does,  but 
one  short  tale  ought  to  be  told.  Each 
day  Mayor  takes  a  tin  pail  in  his 
mouth  and  goes  for  milk.  He  al- 
ways brings  it  home  safe  and  never 
spills  a  drop.  This  is  more  than 
some  boys  can  do.  Once  in  a  while, 
when  Mayor  comes  out  with  the  pail 
of  milk,  he  finds  the  gate  closed; 
this  does  not  stop  him;  he  gives  a 
sharp  look  and  jumps  the  fence, 
milk  and  all. 

One  day  Mayor's  master  went 
away  with  all  his  folks.  The  dog 
was  left  to  guard  the  house.  There 
was  a  small  kitten  at  home,  too,  and 
by  noon  she  grew  quite  hungry.  No 
food  was  left  for  her.  She  began  to 
mew  in  pain.  Now,  what  do  you 
think  Mayor  did  about  it?  The  poor 
kitten  could  not  eat  the  dog's  bone, 
or  maybe  he  would  have  left  her  a 
piece.  As  it  was,  he  picked  her  up 
in  his  mouth  and  took  her  to  the 
farm  house  where  he  got  the  milk. 
The  folks  at  the  fann  praised  Mayor 
and  poured  out  a  saucerful  of  milk 
for  the  poor  kitten.  When  she 
drank  enough  the  good  dog  picked 


her  up  once  more,  jumped  the  fence 
and  went  home  with  her.  Now,  was 
not  this  a  very  kind,  as  well  as  a 
wise,  act  for  a  dog? 


(Honorable  Mention.) 

Gyp,  Snip  and  Flyp 

By  Marie  Dodd,  Aged  11,  Newkirk 
Okl.     Original.  *Blue. 

Once  there  were  three  little  fair- 
ies; their  names  were  Gyp,  Snip  and 
Flyp.  Gyp  was  the  oldest,  Snip 
came  next  and  then  Flyp,  who  was 
the  youngest.  One  day  they  were 
walking  down  the  river's  side,  when 
Flyp  found  a  large  buttercup;  he 
thought  he  would  go  out  on  the 
river  and  take  a  boat  ride  and  not 
tell  his  brothers  where  he  was.  So 
he  got  into  his  boat,  but  when  he  got 
out  in  the  river  his  boat  sprung  a 
leak.  He  then  wished  he  was  with 
his  brothers,  who  were  picking  flow- 
ers. 

Gyp  and  Snip  had  not  missed  Flyp 
until  this  time,  when  Gyp  said: 

"I  wonder  where  Flyp  is;  he  must 
have  strayed  off  up  the  river." 

"We  must  go  and  look  for  him," 
said  Snip.  So  they  started  up  the 
river  to  find  Flyp.  When  they  had 
gone  but  a  little  distance  Snip  said: 

"Who  was  that  I  heard  calling  for 
help?" 

Just  then  Gyp  looked  down  the 
river  and  saw  Flyp..  They  both  went 
to  rescue  him,  and  when  they 
reached  the  land  he  said: 

"I  shall  never  go  away  again  with- 
out you."    And  he  never  did- 

Beauty  and  Her  Pony- 

By  Elmer  Berke,  Aged  14,  DeKalb, 
111.  Red. 

One  day  papa  went  to  a  sale  and 
bought  an  old  pony;  she  was  cream 
color  and  blind  in  one  eye.  The 
first  year  we  had  her  she  had  a  dear 
little  colt  that  was  very  beautiful! 
She  is  now  a  dandy  roadster.  The 
next  year  Beauty  had  one  more  colt. 
When  the  colt  was  2  weeks'  old  the 
mother  died;  then  we  had  to  raise 
her  colt  up  on  cow's  milk  and  feed 
her  oats  and  hay.  She  never  got 
very  large.  She  is  4  years  old  now. 
Every  night  and  morning  she  would 
stay  around  the  house  and  as  soon 
as  papa  came  out  of  the  house  she 
would  run  and  kick  him  if  he  did 
not  look  out  for  her.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  fun  with  her  out  in  the 
pasture.  Papa  is  talking  about  sell- 
ing her  for  $100. 


Additional  Stories 

RED— Lucile  Potter,  Blunt,  S.  D.;  Wil- 
lie Hahn,  Keystone,  Neb.;  Robert  Ar- 
nold, Keota,  Okl.;  John  Shaver,  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo.;  Mary  Hain,  Blair,  Neb.; 
Lauren  Maltby,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  Job; 
Donat,  Brainard,.  Neb.;  Thelma  Larson, 
Blackfoot,  Idaho;  Edith  Toland,  Lexing- 
ton, Neb.;  Paul  Peterson,  "Wakefield, 
Neb.;  Edwin  Matzner,  Gresham,  Neb. 

BLUE  —  Faynella  Elmendorf,  Rock 
Palls,  111.;  Zeraide  Downey,  Sumner, 
Neb.;  Johnnie  Strathman,  West  Side,  la.;: 
Mamie  Kindig,  Henderson,  la.;  Meree 
Rathjen,  Garrison,  Neb.;  Elizabeth  Rey- 
nolds, Curtis,  Wash.;  Wilma  Bryant,  Pen- 
dleton, Ore.;  Jessie  Bratt,  Arapahoe, 
Neb.;  Bernice  Babbitt,  Lyons,  Neb.; 
Delia  Cupit,  Ravenna,  Neb. ;  Edith 
Campbell,  Valley,  Neb.;  Lettie  LeBar,. 
Miller,  Neb. ;  Cecil  Russell,  Meadow 
Grove,  Neb. ;  Agnes  Peterson,  Popejoy,. 
Ia.;  Helen  Smith,  Vananda,  Mont.; 
Ruthie  Paine,  Lyons,  Neb. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


he  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

By  Walter  Lllis 


..HE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
|    I    FARMER    is  a  title  that 
may   be   applied    to  two 
things.  First,  the  one  who 
es  and  tills  the  soil  in  this  day 
d  age;  and  second,  an  agricultural 
per  edited  and  published  for  the 
nefit    of    the    farmers.    Let  us 
use  a  moment  with  the  twentieth 
ntury  farmer  in  its  first  meaning, 
its  truest  sense  the  twentieth  cen- 
rmer  is  the  man  who  uses  up-to- 
te  methods  of  tilling  the  land,  se- 
cting  and  planting  the  seeds  and 
aping  a  golden  harvest  in  the  fall. 
ie  twentieth  century  farmer  is  also 
farmer  who  knows  all  about  soil 
id  its  contents,  what  it  needs  to 
•oduce  the  best  yield.    He  knows 
>w  to  care  for  stock — how  and 
hat  to  feed  the  stock,    and  how 
uch  food  to  give  to  the  stock.  In 
iort,  the  twentieth  century  farmer 
the  up-to-the-minute  farmer,  who 
lows  all  about  agriculture,  and  can 
re  for  the  land  in  a  profitable  way. 
e  is  a  well  educated   man  in  the 
rious  lines  of  agriculture. 
So  much  for  that.    Let  us  take  up 
e  twentieth  century  farmer  as  it 
applied  in  another  sense.    In  this 
rise  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
an  agricultural  paper,  edited  and 
blished  for  the  benefit    of  the 
rmer  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
e  land.    This  paper  is  a  good  pa- 
r  and  serves  its  purpose  in  a  good 
inner.     In    it    may    be  found 
ointers   on    soil,"    "pointers  on 
lat  and  how  to  plant  seed,"  also 
ointers  on  how  to  care  for  stock." 
1  of  these  suggestions    are  well 
»rth   the   farmer's  attention.  By 
idying  these  he  may  become  a  bet- 
r  fanner.    These  suggestions  are 
ide  plain,  so  that  it  is  not  hard  for 
e  to  understand  them. 
If  there  is  a  certain  implement  a 
rmer  wants  to  buy,  he  may  turn 
the  advertisement  section  of  the 
per  and  will  find  just  what  he 


WALTER  M.  ELLIS, 
Broken  Bow,  Neb. 

wants.  If  he  wants  seeds,  etc.,  he 
will  find  just  what  he  wants  in  the 
same  section.  Or,  if  a  man  wants 
to  find  a  market  for  his  stock  and 
grain,  in  some  other  town,  he  has 
only  to  search  the  advertisements. 
A  farmer  can  find  illustrations  and 
explanation  of  how  to  make  certain 
articles,  such  as  furniture,  buildings, 
etc.  If  there  is  something  a  farmer 
does  not  understand,  or  if  he  wants 
to  ask  a  question,  he  may  send  it  in 
and  it  will  be  printed  along  with  the 
answer. 

In  short,  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  (paper)  helps  to  make  the 
twentieth  century  farmer,  the  man 
who  tills  the  soil. 


Note — Accompanying  is  an  essay 
on  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
written  by  Walter  Ellis  of  Broken 
Bow,  Neb.,  for  a  theme  in  his  Eng- 
lish work. 


The  daffydil  contest  closes  with 
this  week's  issue. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Zelpha  Hender- 
i,  Havelock,  Neb.:  "Shoot  and 
ike  a  grand  stand,  kernel,"  said 
i  farmer  to  his  well  drilled  corn. 
"Shucks,  you'll  shock  me,"  said 
>  -talk. 

If  you  don't  dry  up  and  fire," 
d  the  farmer,  "I'll  pull  your  ears 
1  box  them,  and  thrash  you  good 
i  sound." 


JECOND   PRIZE— Carl  Swanson, 

ke  Mills,  la.:  "Are  you  Hun- 
?T* 

'Yet,  81am." 
Then  TO  Fiji." 

Bertha  E.  Hayes,  Fayettevllle, 
-. — "Alas,  I  have  lost  my  lady's 
'  drops,  and  Job's  tears  wore  no 
lerer  than  mine." 


Ciood  Koiuls  Composition* 
V  gold  medal  to  the  school  boy  or 
I  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15 


who  writes  the  best  composition,  not 
to  exceed  800  words,  on  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  earth  roads,  is 
to  be  awarded  by  Logan  Waller 
Page,  director,  office  of  public  roads, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  All 
compositions  must  be  submitted  to 
Mr.  Page  before  May  15,  1913,  and 
the  medal  will  be  awarded  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  compositions  can 
be  graded.  The  composition  may  be 
based  on  knowledge  gained  from 
books  or  other  sources,  but  no  quu- 
ta'ions  should  be  made. 

Any  child  between  tho  ages  men- 
tioned attending  a  country  school 
may  compete.  Only  one  side  of  the 
paper  mum  be  written  on;  each  pa«e 
should  bo  numbered;  the  name,  age 
and  address  of  the  writer  ar  1  the 
name  and  location  of  the  school 
which  he  or  hIh>  Ih  attending  miiHt 
bo  plainly  written  at  tho  top  of  the 
first  page.  The  announcement  o 
the  composition  has  been  sent  to  the 
superintendents  of  schools  In  the 
rural  districts.  No  further  Informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  the  OfflM 
of  public  roads.  This  announcement 
should  be  plain  to  everyone,  and  all 
children  will  thus  start  on  a  basis  of 
equality. 


The  Lasting  Car  of  Hidden 
Values— the  Case  Forty 


Here  is  a  car  that  will  outlast  your  expectations.  It  is 
built  for  extremely  hard  usage  on  American  roads.  A 
car  that  is  still  young  when  average  cars  have  served 
their  time.  We  put  hundreds  of  dollars  into  the  vital 
parts  that  do  not  show  to  the  naked  eye.  But  years 
of  service  bring  them  to  life. 

When  you  buy  a  car,  satisfy  yourself  on  this  point 
Do  not  go  merely  by  looks.  Insist  upon  a  car  with  re- 
finement equal  to  that  of  the  Case  Forty.  But — more 
important — get  the  vital  hidden  values  that  are  so 
dominant  in  the  Case. 

You  must  take  some  one's  word,  either  owner's  or 
maker's,  as  to  how  long  a  car  will  last.  Take  our  word  for  the 
Case  "40'  until  you  have  proved  it  out  on  the  road.  The  word 
of  a  company  which  for  70  years  has  manufactured  honest,  reliable 
machinery  is  at  stake  in  them. 

The  Case  Forty,  at  its  price,  is  impossible  except  for  a  concern 
such  as  the  Case  Company.  We  save  because  we  had  an  im- 
mense distributing  organization  for  Case  cars  before  we  began 
their  manufacture. 

We  save  through  factory  economies  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
others.   And  what  we  thus  save  provides  these  extra  values. 

See  the  Case  Forty,  price  $2,200.  Note 
its  complete  equipment.  Compare  it  with 
cars  of  much  higher  price.  See,  also,  the 
Case  Thirty  at  $1,500. 

Will  you  have  us  send  you  the  Case 
Catalog? 


J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Case  Cars  are  told  through  65  Branch  House* 
and  11,000  Dealers  in  United  States, 
Canada,  South  America  and  Europe 


CASE 

FORTY 

The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine 

Westingnouse  Electric  Starter; 
Westinghou.se  Electric  Lighting 
System  (or  all  Lamps;  Side  and 
Tail  Lamps,  Combination  Oil 
and  Electric;  Warner  Auto- 
Meter;  Electric  Horn;  Rain 
Vision  Ventilating  Windshield; 
English  Mohair  Top,  Side  Cur- 
taint  and  Cover;  3  7x4  %  -inch 
Tires;  Firestone  Universal 
Quick-Detachable  Demountable 
Rims;  124-inch  Wheel  Base; 
Three-Quarter  Elliptic  Springs; 
4  54x5  "4 -inch  Cylinders;  Brown- 
Lipe  TransmiswontTimken  Full- 
Floating  Axle;  Rayfield  Car- 
buretor with  Dash  Adjustment; 
Bosch  Magneto,  Dual  System 
Single  Point  Ignition.  Theusual 
Tools.Tire  Repair  Kit.  Jack,  etc. 
And  in  addition,  Extra  Tire  and 
Tube  on  Rim,  Extra  Tube  sepa- 
rate. Tire  Cover,  Tire  Chains  aad 
Handy  Work  Lssjbt  on  loud  wire. 

5- Passenger  Touring, 

Fully  Equipped,  $2,200 

Factory  Branches  at  Lincoln,  Web.;  Don  Moines,  la.;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Chicago  and  Peoria,  111.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane, 
wash.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Ban  Francisco,  CaL;  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City,, Mo.;  Billing's  and  Lewlston,  Mont.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Oklahoma  City.  Okl.;  Mitchell  and  Watertown,  S.  D. 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

657  State  Street,  Racine.  Wis. 

Send  me  p!ease.  your  Automobile  Catalog. 

Name    

Addreai  


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  Just  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  hy  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection.  Always  mention  tho  Twentieth  Cen- 
tr  y  Parmer  when  writing  advertisers. 
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'That  surely  is  restful  tobacco" 

While  you  are  giving  the  team  a 
little  breathing  spell,  light  up  a  pipeful 
of  rich,  fragrant  Velvet — the  smoothest 

tobacco. 

-   It's  mighty  fine!    The  best  tobacco 
you  ever  tasted. 

And  here  is  why  it  is  so  good. 
Velvet  is  made  of  the  choicest  Burley 
leaf — the  best  pipe  tobacco  that  grows. 
Only  the  tender,  ripe  middle  leaves  are 
used,  and  these  are  aged  and  aged 
until  not  a  bit  of  bite  remains.  Then 
it's  packed  in  a  moisture- 
proof  tin  that  keeps  it  good. 

Velvet  is  a  smoke  that  will 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  man. 

Don't  go  another  day  without 
this  splendid  tobacco.  You 
want  the  best.    Get  Velvet. 


PRICES  SLASHED! 

The  Galloway  Manure  Spreader,  Complete 


641 


Complete 
Mandt  Steel  Gear,  Tongue, 
Whlpple-trees  and  Neck 


Prices  Slashed  —  yes, 
slashed  to  bed  rock  t      Th  _ 
greatest,    most  astounding, 
rice -Bias  bins    offer    ever    made  you 
on  a  high-grade  Manure  Spreader.    Write  me  today.  Think  of  It!  I 
The  wonderful  Galloway  Manure  Spreader  No.  OA,  complete  with  all-  I 
steel  gear  and  patented  features,  for  only  $64.75.  You  can't  beat  it  I 
anywhere!   You  buy  direct  from  my  big  factories  and  save  all  middle-  I 
mens'  profits,   I've  knocked  the  bottom  right  out  of  all  spreader  I 
prices.   I'm  making'  a  special,  extra  price  cut  on  my  great  No.  5  I 
Manure  Spreader.   Only  $79.60  for  this  complete,  low  down, 70  buBbel  I 
Spreader  with  new  Mandt  all-steel  gear  and  every  great  feature.  De-  I 
tachable  force-feed.  Double  drive.  Two  horses  handle  it  easily.  JuBt  I 
to  prove  that  my  claims  are  true,  I'll  whip  you  thia  spreader  free.  No  I 
money  down— no  bank  deposit.  I'll  let  you 

Try  It  30  Days  FREE! 

want  to  ship  a  Galloway  Manure  Spreader  direct  to  you 
letyou  try  it  on  your  own  farm  80  days  free.  Nomort- 
.  No  notes.    No  money  down.   Doesn't  that  prove  to 


WAka     Cnprhl  f*rlrn     ftnlir  tT^CA  Vou  that  the  Galloway  must  be  all  and  more  than  I  claim 

yoke,  special  price uniy  979.50  for  it  orI  couldn-t  mabe  8Uch  ^  of  offer?  I  want 

poo  to  give  the  Galloway  the  severest  tests,  an  d  then,  if  you  don't  think  it  is,  by  far,  the  beet— sand  it 
right  back  to  me.   The  trial  costs  you  nothing— it's  free. 

Write  For  My  Big  Catalog  and  Special  Offer  $£tffi&^,gSg^%£Sl%g& 

slashing' offer.  I  will  save  you  $26  to  $50  by  catting  out  all  middlemen's  profits.  Remember,  this  is  a  special 
offer!  If  you  want  a  low-down,  easy  to  load,  light-draft  spreader  at  a  tremendously  reduced  price  then 
write  for  my  proposition  right  now.  Listen:  if  you  write  me  quick,  I'll  send  you  my  special  offer  telling 
you  how  you  may  get  a  Galloway  Spreader  either  partly  or  entirely  without  coBt  to  you.  Write  me  TODAY. 
Get  Mv  Riff  Rnnk  mrr  Tbie  book  is  worth  many  dollars  to  any  man;  regular  price  $1.  It  is  free 
"n  c/I!i^b  !5o~iA>r  Tntt  ^r  just  writing  me  today.  It  tells  how  to  care  for  the  manure,  how  to 
A  Streak  OluOlU  '  ■  ^  spread  it,  and  how  to  make  the  manure-pile  pay  for  your  spreader. 
Write  me  now,  at  one*,  and  get  this  book  and  my  big,  price -slashing  off  er—al  1  FREE.  Address; 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pre  a.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,    419  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa  389 


HARNESS 


FROM  MAKER  AT 
WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

If  you  pay  more  (or  Harness  than  our  pri 
you  will  pay  too  much  and  get  no 


better  Harness.  Yoa  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  We  sell  Ham 
and  Saddles  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices,  sav- 
ing him  all  the  middleman's  profits.    Betides  that 


ur  goods 

and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Hundreds  of  customers  buy  all 
r  Harness  of  us,  and  have  for  years;  ever;  sale  satisfies  and 
nakes  a  friend  for  our  shop — that  means  that  our  Harness  and  prices 
are  right.  Send  for  our  big  free  Catalog,  and  see  how  we  save  you 
money — but  dQn't  buy  until  you  get  the  catalog  or  you'll  be  sorry. 

it  Today.  H.  &  BL  Harness  Shop,  so.  st.  jo°seph.v  mq! 


One 

Nan 

can 
run 

it. 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

I  extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
it :  a  teamoperates  it  an  d  easily  moves 
"-ver  any  road.   Bores  everything 
erthard  rock,  and  it  drills  that, 
tower  or  staking;  rotates  its  own 
drill.  Easy  terms ;  write  (or 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mf  r.  Co. 
Bai  W,    Clarinda  low*. 


Shirley 
President 


Suspenders 


Solid    comfort,  free- 
dom and  ease  in  every 
movement.     It's  all  in 
the  Sliding  back. 
Light,  medium  or  Ex- 
tra Heavy.  Extra  lengths 
for  tall  men.  Signed  guar- 
anteed on  each  pair. 
Sold  by  all  dealers  or  from  the  factory 
at  50  cents  a  pair 

The  C.  A.  Eugarton  Mfg.  Co., 

513  Main  Street,   Shirley,  Mass. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  ua 
hear  from  you.  Giv  »is  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  wht__or  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  he  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Another  Way  to  Exterminate  Fleas 
F.  O.  T.,  Ord,  Neb.:  I  noticed  in 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  an 
inquiry  concerning  how  to  get  rid  of 
fleas,  and  wish  to  inform  your  in- 
quirer that  if  he  will  use  gas  tar  in 
large  enough  quantities  about  his 
outbuildings  it  will  exterminate  the 
fleas  for  all  time. 


Udder  Trouble 
F.  K.  N„  Lander,  Wyo.:  I  have 
a  half  Jersey  and  half  Shorthorn 
cow,  4  years  old,  which  has  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  back  half 
of  her  udder.  The  front  teats  milk 
all  right,  but  I  can  get  only  half  a 
teacupful  of  milk  at  a  time  from  the 
back  teats,  then  I  wait  a  couple  of 
seconds  and  she  will  give  another 
small  amount,  and  so  on.  This  is 
her  second  calf,  and  the  first  time 
we  had  no  trouble  with  her  at  all. 
She  has  been  fresh  about  six  weeks. 
A  few  days  ago  I  turned  her  out, 
thinking  it  would  help  her,  but  it 
did  not. 

Answer — Massage  daily  is  as  good 
treatment  as  can  be  given  for  this 
trouble.  Both  hands  should  be 
used,  beginning  high  on  the  udder 
and  working  downward.  It  is  likely 
that  some  of  the  milk  ducts  are 
partly  occluded. 


Trouble  with  His  Hogs 
J.  K.,  Ansley,  Neb.:  As  my  hogs 
are  dying,  would  like  to  know  what 
is  the  trouble  and  what  to  do  for 
them.  I  lose  one  or  two  every  week. 
I  bought  some  pure-bred  Poland- 
China  sows  and  it  seems  to  affect 
them  most,  as  all  that  were  taken 
sick  have  died.  Had  one  red  sow 
with  the  disease,  but  she  got  all 
right.  I  have  been  giving  them  slop 
with  lye  and  carbolic  acid  and  plenty 
of  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  disease 
seems  to  affect  their  heads,  as  they 
lie  around,  and  when  they  do  get  up 
they  act  as  if  they  were  blind,  or  had 
pain  in  their  heads.  They  are  very 
constipated  and  the  excretia  is  black. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
fever  and  do  not  drink  much  water. 
Do  you  think  it  is  caused  by  some- 
thing they  are  eating?  Have  turned 
them  out  in  alfalfa  pasture,  which 
has  not  grown  alfalfa  for  a  number 
of  years.  There  is  a  small  weed 
growing  in  it,  which  they  eat. 

Answer — The  letter  does  not  give 
much  of  a  clue  to  the  trouble.  It 
usually  takes  a  careful  post  mortem 
to  determine  the  cause  of  death.  It 
is  possible  that  these  hogs  are  af- 
fected with  a  very  slow  type  of  chol- 
era, which  may  last  from  one  to 
three  months  in  a  herd,  with  consid- 
erable percentage  of  recovery.  Again, 
this  trouble  may  be  caused  by  an  ex- 
cess of  lye  in  the  feed.  The  plant 
mentioned  is  not  one  which  would 
cause  death.  If  this  trouble  con- 
tinues, it  would  be  well  to  have 
some  qualified  veterinarian  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  herd. 


Absentee  Landlord  Editorial  Pleases 

J.  H.,  Mead,  Neb.:  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment you  on  your  editorials  on 
absentee  landlordship;  it  is  some- 
thing un-American  and  cannot  last. 
The  man  who  works  the  land  should 
own  it,  and  will  in  time. 

There  never  will  be  any  perma- 
nency in  farming  until  speculation 


stops.  The  higher-priced  land  get 
the  greater  number  of  tenant  farm 
ers  we  have  and  it  makes  it  harde 
for  the  young  man  to  purchase.  Ur 
less  the  young  man  can  see  som 
prospect  of  owning  a  farm  he  is  nc 
likely  to  stay  on  the  farm,  as  th 
prospect  of  his  remaining  a  tenan 
farmer  is  something  that  does  nc 
appeal  to  him. 


Bitter  Milk  and  Cream 

T.  J.  P.,  Weston,  la.:  We  bough 
a  dark-colo:3d  Jersey  cow  last  fall 
she  was  5  years  old;  her  milk  am 
cream  were  sweet,  and  we  eouli 
churn  in  a  few  minutes.  Now  th 
milk,  cream  and  butermilk  are  bit 
ter.  The  last  few  times  I  churne. 
I  had  to  churn  so  long,  and  finall 
the  butter  would  not  come  at  all 
Now  the  cow  is  drying  up.  Will  yo 
tell  me  the  cause  for  the  milk  bein 
bitter  and  the  cream  not  makin 
butter?  We  now  have  a  fresh  cov. 
red,  3  years  old.  We  only  have  t 
churn  a  "ew  minutes  to  bring  th 
butter,  but  the  buttermilk  is  bitte; 
What  is  the  cause  of  that?  Th 
pans,  churn  and  cream  jar  ar 
washed,  scalded  and  aired.  Any  in 
formation  will  be  gratefully  receive! 

Answer — There  are  several  cond 
tions  that  bring  about  bitter  mill 
Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  niilkin 
up  too  close  to  calving;  again, 
may  be  caused  by  something  in  th 
feed.  Occasionally  there  is  a  bitte. 
ness  in  the  milk  as  it  comes  direct  1 
from  the  cow  that  cannot  be  e? 
plained.  It  may  also  be  caused  1) 
bacteria  which  may  be  in  the  wte 
sils,  or  may  be  in  the  dust  which 
found  in  the  cow's  stable,  or  upo 
the  hair  of  the  cow,  and  these  g» 
into  the  milk  at  milking  time, 
the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  co 
is  not  bitter,  then  we  would  suspei 
that  it  was  caused  by  bacteria  th: 
get  into  the  milk  at  milking  time,  i 
it  seems  from  the  description  the 
the  utensils  have  been  proper 
cared  for. 


Cane  Seed 

C.  S.  M.,  Goodwell,  Okl.:  Wz\ 
been  reading  The  Twentieth  Centur 
Farmer  for  some  time  and  appreeiai 
its  valuable  columns  of  informatio 
for  the  farmer.  We  are  having 
fine  rain  here  today,  the  first  rtw 
last  September,  and  we  are  enjoyin 
it.  Wheat  that  was  planted  ear 
on  land  that  had  been  summer  tille 
is  looking  fine. 

Will  you  please  give  some  data  < 
sorghum  or  cane  seed?  I  ha 
about  enough  cane  seed  to  threi 
out  seventy-five  or  100  bushels, 
would  have  to  haul  it  seven  miles  i 
get  it  threshed,  if  at  all,  and  the 
not  get  over  50  cents  per  bushel, 
would  cost  me  8  cents  per  bushel  < 
thresh  it.  I  can  grind  cane  heai 
in  a  crusher  and  do  all  the  work  ; 
no  extra  cost.  Threshed  kaffir  an 
maize  is  worth  about  40  cents  P* 
bushel,  oats  about  the  same.  I  ha^ 
horses,  milch  cows  and  hogs.  Wou) 
these  ground  sorghum  heads  ma^ 
good  feed  for  the  stock,  especial 
the  cows,  or  would  it  have  a  tei 
dency  to  dry  up  the  cows?  I  ha1 
heard  that  sorghum  seed  has  th 
tendency.  I  could  likely  get  th; 
threshed  at  home  in  July  or  Augu 
when  wheat  is  being  threshed  ai 
hold  it  over  until  next  year,  but 
might  not  be  worth  any  more  the 
Now,  what  I  want  to  know  partic 
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v  is  the  effect  of  this  feed  on 
hogs,  horses  and  especially  the 
s? 

Luswer — It  probably  would  not 
to  attempt  to  thresh  the  seed 
1  hold  it  over  for  next  year's 
iting.  The  seed  of  sorghum,  of 
fir  corn  and  of  milo  maize  loses 
vitality  if  kept  very  long  after 
ig  threshed  out  of  the  head.  Wise 
vera  leave  the  seed  in  the  head 
il  near  planting  time  and  then 
;sh,  thus  preserving  the  vitality 
he  feed. 

,s  with  all  other  feeds,  it  should 
be  fed  exclusively;  that  is,-  the 
nals  should  have  an  abundance 
>ther  feed  to  make  up  a  full  ra- 
With  the  milch  cows,  it  would 
well  to  feed  a  fair  amount  and 
;rve   the   result,  and    then  in- 
ise  or  decrease  the  ration  as  ob- 
ation  shows  the  need.   It  will  be 
th  much  more  for  feed  than  for 
under  the  conditions  here  set 
h. 


Stock  Raising 
.  V.,  Edgar,   Neb.:    Live  stock 
ing  has  been  generally  profitable 
scent  year}.   One  reason  for  this 
is  to  be  that  live  stock  raised  by 

farmer  is  shipped  by  him 
ugh  one  set  of  comniissioii  men 
he  packer,  who  is  also  ihe  dis- 
iter.  The  packers  use  the  daily 
ring  of  live  stock  immediately, 
ing  a  daily  market.    The  price 

every  day  is  governed  in  a  large 
•ee  by  supply,  demand  and  qual- 

The  market  being  opea,  simple 

above  all,  on  the  square,  many 
lers  buy  unfinished  stock  for  fu- 

feeding.  This  unfinished  stock 
)t  especially  desired  by  the  pack- 

and  this  outside  outlet  for  it 
ents  its  glutting  the  market  and 
ing  lower  prices  on  quality  of- 
lgs. 

ackers  are  to  be  givea  credit  for 
high  class  of  their  products. 
f  produce  economically  many  ex- 
snt  food  products  impossible  for 
producer  to  produce, 
ive  stock  is  not  gambled  on  di- 
ly  by  any  exchange  or  board  of 
e.  The  finished  products,  how- 
•,  are  dealt  in  on  the  board  of 
e,  although  not  equally  with 
as.  This  is  one  reason  why  live 
k  markets  are  improving  over 
a  markets. 

he  live  stock  market  has  quite  a 
i  range  of  fluctuation — from  5 
I  or  10  cents,  from  80  to  100 
cent.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
thed  products.  There  is  no  doubt 
more  meat  would  be  used  at  10 
s  average  price  per  pound  for  all 
than  at  20  cents, 
he  logical  way,  it  seems,  to  in- 
cheaper  meat,  and  make  stock 
ing  profitable,  would  be  to  re- 
e  packers  to  follow  price  fluc- 
ion  of  actual  buying  prices  by 
espondlng  prices  on  all  finished 
I  products.  Take  the  packers' 
res  for  all  different  products, 
i  live  stock  at  a  low  price  for 
itable  business,  and  establish  a 
ng  price  for  finished  products  on 
basis  good  for  thirty  days.  This 
Id  practically  remove  the  fin- 
d  products  from  the  reach  of 
rd  of  trade  operations.  All  ab- 
nal  Bupply  would  be  immediately 
>rbed  and  quick  clearance  and  a 
market  would  result.  No  man- 
le  shortage  would  exist.  Stock 
era  could  not  create  any  long 
od  of  high  prices,  because  live 
k  must  have  ready  clearance  at 
proper  time  to    be  profitable. 

*  plan  would  give  a  live,  all-year 
ket.  Competition  would  force 
lers  to  adjust  their  prices  to  buy- 
prices.  There  1b  ho  law  to  pre- 
t  the  packers  from  selling  their 
i  products  direct  if  dealers  tried 
rix  prices  that  were  injurious  to 

business.  The  packers  are  the 
t  friends  the  farmer  has,  and  I 
not  Bee  how  an  arrangement  of 

kind  would  injure  their  busi- 

*  in  any  way. 

inswer — The    plan    proposed  by 


this  correspondent  is  an  ideal  plan, 
provided  there  were  ideal  trade  con- 
ditions which  it  might  fit.  But  there 
is  no  regular,  steady  demand  for  fin- 
ished meat  products;  the  amount 
consumed  varies  in  different  seasons, 
while  the  supply  of  live  stock  is  more 
nearly  constant.  The  result  is  that 
packers  are  obliged  to  store  their 
finished  products  while  waiting  for  a 
sufficient  market  demand  for  them. 
The  real  remedy  for  the  high  prices 
of  meats  does  not  lie  so  much  with 
the  packers  as  with  present  commer- 
cial methods.  The  elimination  of 
unnecessary  middle  men  and  the  con- 
trol of  prices  fixed  by  retailers  within 
reasonable  and  economic  limitations 
seem  to  constitute  the  only  feasible 
plan  yet  suggested. 


Plant  Lice  in  Spring 
Some  trees  and  shrubs  are  loaded 
every  season  with  plant  lice.  On 
those  affected  last  year  one  is  likely 
to  find  now  small,  black,  shiny  eggs 
at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  These  can 
be  seen  on  fruit  and  other  trees, 
various  ornamental  shrubs  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  buckthorn.  As  soon 
as  the  tender  leaves  begin  to  unfold 
on  this  shrub  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
leaves  shortly  become  loaded  with 
lice.  Why  not,  therefore,  trim  the 
hedges  and  shrubs  now,  and  burn 
the  trimmings,  burn  as  well  all 
primings  of  fruit  trees?  It  is  very 
well  known  that  plant  lice  increase 
at  a  tremendous  rate  when  once 
started;  therefore  each  egg  destroyed 
now  means  the  death  of  hundreds  of 
lice,  and  the  consequent  lessening  of 
the.  work  of  spraying  later. 


Lime  Sulphur  Wash 

A  concentrated  lime  sulphur  wash 
for  use  as  a  dormant  spray  may  be 
made  by  diluting  one  gallon  of  con- 
centrated lime  sulphur  with  ten  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  concentrated 
lime  sulphur  is  put  on  the  market 
by  many  insecticide  firms,  or  may  be 
made  at  home  in  accordance  with 
the  following  formula:  Sulphur, 
eighty  pounds;  best  stone  lime,  forty 
pounds;  water,  fifty  gallons.  Fur- 
thur  information  on  the  preparation 
and  use  of  the  lime  sulphur  wash 
may  be  found  in  Bulletin  121  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Adjusting  the  Separator 
Adjust  the  separator  to  deliver  a 
35  to  4  0  per  cent  cream.  This  will 
give  you  the  largest  quantity  of 
skim  milk  for  feeding,  the  smallest 
quantity  of  cream  to  cool  and  take 
care  of  and  deliver  to  the  creamery, 
and  cream  of  such  per  cent  of  fat 
will  keep  sweet  longer  than  cream 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Cream 
above  40  per  cent  is  quite  heavy,  and 
the  loss  of  butter-fat  in  transferring 
it  from  one  utensil  to  another  is  con- 
siderable. 


Helping  (lie  llriilo 

When  Mrs.  Illank,  who  had  always 
lived  near  the  coast,  was  married 
she  went  to  live  in  a  small  Kansas 
town. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  she  called 
on  her  butcher  and  ordered  a  quart 
of  scallops. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Blank,"  said  the 
dealer,  "I  guesB  you  will  find  those 
at  the  dressmaker's,  and,"  he  ndded 
kindly,  remembering  tbat  she  was  a 
bride,  "I  think,  they're  Bold  by  the 
yard." — Lipplncott's. 


lilt*  

Three  cows  and  a 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


DE  LAVAL 

will  make  more  money  than 
four  cows  with  gravity  setting 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  cow  owners  have  already  proved 
this  statement;  any  experienced  dairyman  will  verify  it  for  you. 

With  such  a  big  saving  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  any  cow 
owner  should  try  to  get  along  without  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

If  you  are  selling  cream  or  making  butter,  and  have  no  sepa- 
rator, or  else  an  inferior  machine,  we  know  if  we  could  put  a 
De  Laval  on  your  place  we  would  be  doing  you  a  personal  favor. 

If  you  haven't  a  separator  don't  make  the  mistake  of  starting 
with  a  "  cheap  "  or  inferior  machine.  When  you  do  buy  a  sepa- 
rator— as  sooner  or  later  you  surely  will — be  sure  to  get  the  best 
— the  De  Laval. 

Remember,  you  can't  make  money  by  trying  to  save  money 
in  the  purchase  price  of  a  cream  separator.  A  De  Laval  costs 
only  a  little  more  than  the  cheapest  and  will  save  you  twice  as 
much  and  last  five  to  ten  times  as  long  as  other  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Your  LAST 
rator  FIRST. 

If  you  have  never  owned  a 
separator  don't  buy  care- 
lessly, only  to  find  that  you 
need  and  want  a  really  good 
machine.  If  you  have  a  worn 
out  or  unsatisfactory  sepa- 
rator, let  your  next  be  a  life- 
time Investment.  Get  a 


Great  Western 


first  instead  of  "work- 
ing up  to  It."  Get  our  free  Art 
Book  on  Separating:  Cream  and 
Handling  Milk.  Shows  best 
rnethodH,  gives  results  of  exten- 
sive experiments  and  Infornm- 
Uon  found  uowhereelsc.  Make 

$io  to  $15 

more  per  cow  per  year.  Our 
book  tells  how,  Write  for  it 
at  once.  Address 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co. 
385C  Second  Ave.,  Rock  Mind,  111. 


CUP  ELEVATOR 


Always  ready  for  lk£ 
U8e.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  In 
the  dry.  Kasy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Klcvatcs  oats, 
wheat,  or  tar- 
corn,  SO  bonhels 
in  three  minaUi. 


SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 


The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elovator  mndo  SOLD  DIRECT  to  tho 
Farmer.  Free  Citato*  showing  8  styles  wilh  rnti 
pitas  which  ss»e yoo  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  17  MORTON,  ILL- 


Don't  be  content  wilh  skim 
milk  proflts  from  your  livestock. 

Jet  the  nest  of  it,  all  that  is  due  v>u 
ust  put  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
end  hogs  in  condition  to  do  ^  ^ 
more  work,  produce  more  milk, 
make  greater  gains  in  flesh.  That 
is  the  secret  of  success.  This 
easy!    Just  use 

rvj/i^  Animal 
"  Regulator 

For  forty  years  tho  standard  stock  tonlo 
nnd  conditioner.  Progrcsslvo  etorlc 
owners  cannot  nflord  to  do  without  It. 
25c,  50c.  $1;  25-lb.  Pall,  $3.50 
Keep  on  hand  for  quick  uso 

itrztSZ'  Healing 
tTV^  Ointment 

and  Healing  Powder. 

<iood  for  man  or  beast.  They  quickly 
cure  cuts,  wotindH,  sores,  gulls,  burns. 
25c,  50c.  Sample  mailed  for  ic 
"Your  money  back  If  it  foils" 

Ofir  prdddfctanroeold'uy  dealers  every- 
where, or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chliutfo 


Pays  lor  Itself 
cream  saved 


•  «•■ 

!>*•  M'.ln..,  I* 


■r  ATM  IRK 

rSKAMF.SV  CO. 

•  coin.  N#fc. 


\Vr.t" f..r::.l.i  Honk  tolling 
nhmit  tho  big.  mife  nml  cnny  climbing 
liul.lrr.  l)>Hirn  nn  lilngcn  nlwnyn  rlnnoil 
-  nlr  light,  provonl*  nilngfl  frccfting  In 
winter  nml  drying  In  summer. 
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Keep  Brood  Sows  Well 
Conditioned  With  Merry 
War  POWDERED  Lye 


y>\      Every  hog  raiser  knows  the  importance  of  giving  special  care  and 
A  attention  to  the  health  of  his  brood  sows;  for  these  animals  are  the  pork 


E.  Myer», 

President, 
E.  Myers  Lye 
Company 


producing  plant  of  his  farm.  He  knows  he  cannot  expect  strong,  heal- 
thy litters  from  sickly,  scrawny,  poorly  nourished  brood  sows.  By 
feeding  a  small  quantity  of  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  with  the 
^rations,  the  bowels  are  kept  In  normal  condition,  the  blood  at  an 
I  even  temperature,  and  at  farrowing  time  fever  will  be  allayed.  The 
chances  for  a  fine  litter  of  healthy  pigs  will  be  greatly  Increased. 

From  weaning  until  marketing  hogs  should  be  kept  on  a  Merry 
War  POWDER  ED  Lye  diet— just  a  small  quantity  mixed  with  the  feed. 
It  protects  hogs  against  cholera,  destroys  hog  worms,  keeps  the 
hogs  keen  in  appetite,  adds  weight — in  short—  increases  pork  profits. 
Don't  experiment  with  ordinary  lye.  /(  might  prove  dangerous. 
Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  is  specially  prepared  and  is  a  safe 
hog  remedy  and  conditioner.  The  experiences  of  thousands  of  hog  raisers  prove  my 
Claims  about  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye.    Here  is  a  fair  sample: 

It  Saved  The  Life  of  This  Brood  Sow 

"I  want  you  to  know  what  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  did  lor  a  valuable  red  Duroc  Jersey 
bow  of  mine.  When  our  sow  took  aick  we  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her.  She 
looked  just  like  the  picture  of  the  skinny  hog  in  your  ad.,  so  we  used  a  can  of  Merry  War 
Powdered  Lye  and  she  was  able  to  stand  up  in  three  days.  When  we  began  using  Merry  War 
Powdered  Lye  we  expected  to  find  her  dead  at  any  moment.  She  is  now  in  good  condition  and 
I  expect  her  to  farrow  at  least  10  pigs  the  first  of  August." 

MRS.  A.  P.  SORENSEN,  Otter  Pond,  Ky. 
Prove  this  for  yourself.  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  is  forsale  atmost  dealers,  10c  percan 
{.120  feeds) .  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  doz.  cans,  $4.80.  Costs  only  Sc  per  hog,  per 
month  to  feed  regularly— by  farthe  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  If 
your  dealers  can 't  supply  you,  write  us.stating  their  names;  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  also 
Bend  you,  free,  a  valuable  booklet,  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising.  " 
Order  direct  from  us  in  case  lots  (4  dozen  cans  $4. 80)  if  your  dealers  won' t  supply  you, 

E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY, 
Dept.  88         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Which  Kind  Do  You  Want? 


I  Want  To  Send  You 


Tltis  Valuable 


■ow  Book  f  reel 


Positively  the  only  book  of  its  kind  ever  written.   A  complete  Man- 
ual of  Dairying  for  the  modern  business  farmer  giving  ALL  of  the  best,  modern, 
scientific  dairying  methods  in  clear,  plain  English.    No  theories — just  the  sound, 
practical  money-making  facta  that  every  cow  owner  should  Know.  This 
book  is  priced  reguiarly  at  $1.25.    FREE  to  you  if  you  only  write  at  once. 

Get  My  90-Day  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  On  the 
Great  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  you  can  get  the  very  latest  and  greatest  product  of  the 

great  Galloway  factories- -the  wonderful  Galloway  Sanitary  Separator — snipped  I*  " 


to  your  farm  for  90  days'  absolutely  free  trial.    Unquestionably  the  most  liber— 
separator  offer  'ever  made.   I'll  even  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways  if  you  think 
you  can  get  along  without  this  wonderful  machine  after  the  FREE  trial.  Send  at  once. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  too,  how  you  may  actually  get  one  of 

—  separators  either  partly  or  entirely  I 
.  _  postal  or  letter--<?et  my  bit 

m R king  Cow 


Special  1913  Often 


Wm.  Galloway,  President 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO..  413  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 

Chickens,  Ducks. 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  \ooi 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER.  Box  58  Mankato.  Minn. 


CALVES 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free. 

The  Nebraska  Seed  Co,  Omaha,  Neb. 


YOUR    HENS  FarmefS  and  Fanciers 

™  fc  "  *  should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  26  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Egg* 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses:  tells  cost  to  build:  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS— $2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Essex  lncnbator  Co.,  119  Henry  St..  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 


The  book  entitled,  The 
History  of  White  Diar- 
rhoea, or  why  incubator 
chicks  die,  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail,  to  anyone  sending  us 
the  names  of  7  to  10  of  their  friends  that  use  Incubators.  The  book  can  save 
you  $100  this  summer.  It  describes  white  diarrhoea  or  bowel  trouble.  The 
cause  and  tells  of  a  cure.    Book  absolutely  free  for  the  names. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  Blackwell,  Oklahoma 


NOW  GET  THE  KNIVES 


Regulation  size  table  knife.    Full  length  9%  inches. 

That  you  may  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons' 
Silverware,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  added  knives  to  its 
great  offer.  Spoons  and  forks  of  this  pattern  have  been  offered  be- 
fore. (You  can  still  get  them.)  Start  now  with  the  knives.  Send 
20  cents  for  each  fork  and  knife  and  10  cents  for  each  spoon. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  knife  to 


Name. 


Address  

Enclosed  find  2  0  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


Reader  Wants  to  Know  of  Some 
Sure  Way  of  Starting  the  Pouli 


lATHBRINE  B.  of  Nebraska 
asks  for  some  sure  way  of 
starting  the  poults.  She 
says  that  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors declares  they  do  best  if  allowed 
to  run  wild  and  broadcast  with  their 
own  real  mothers,  while  others  say 
they  have  best  luck  by  keeping  them 
close  at  home. 

The  answer  to  this  first  assertion 
is  that  it  depends  upon  climate.  In 
Nebraska's  climate  the  earliest 
hatched  turkeys  must  be  well 
guarded  against  cold  winds  and  any 
dampness,  and  this  means  limited 
range  and  large,  clean,  dry  coops, 
with  inclosures  about,  and  sensible 
feeding,  and  close  watch  against  lice. 

One  woman  that  I  know,  besides 
laying  great  stress  on  strong  breed- 
ing stock  and  careful  diet  at  first, 
really  attributes  her  success  to  start- 
ing each  poult  on  a  grain  of  pepper 
for  a  first  feed.  She  pokes  one  of 
these  down  the  throat  of  each  poult 
some  hours  before  it  is  given  its  first 
feed.  This  may  be  just  the  thing  to 
do,  but  in  her  case  otherwise  lies  her 
success.  To  get  the  little  dumb 
turks  to  eat  enough  at  first,  she 
places  some  wee  chicks  with  them, 
and  these  teach  them  to  eat,  some- 
thing they  are  sometimes  slow  to 
learn  from  a  chicken  hen. 

Another  woman  attributes  her 
good  first  start  to  keeping  water 
away  from  the  poults  for  four  or  five 
days  and  feeding  them  a  little  fresh 
lard  each  day  after  she  allows  them 
to  drink.  She  makes  claim  that  a 
turkey  hen  invariably  fights  her 
poults  away  from  running  water — 
at  least  until  they  are  nearly  a  week 
old,  and  their  mother  ought  to  know 
what  is  best  for  them.  The  lard,  she 
declares,  furnishes  animal  matter 
and  keeps  the  intestines  as  clear  as  a 
mild  laxative  may  do.  I  know  the 
lard  to  be  all  right,  but  as  for  the 
turkey  hen  knowing  that  drinking 
water  is  injurious  at  first  I  am  not 
so  sure  of.  Her  act  may  be  an  in- 
stinct handed  down  from  wild  days, 
for  enemies  to  any  kind  of  animal 
life  in  the  wild  wait  about  drinking 
places  for  their  prey,  and  the  turkey 
is  trying  to  fight  her  progeny  back 
from  water  until  she  first  makes 
sure  there  are  no  enemies  in  wait. 

Again,  certain  large  turkey  keep- 
ers in  extensive  way  make  claim  that 
if,  with  other  intelligent  care,  you 
feed  largely  of  chopped  onions,  and 
every  day  for  a  long  time  give  the 
young  poults  each  a  drop  or  so  of 
turpentine,  they  will  not  only  escape 
gapes,  but  blackhead,  and  these  a:e 
extremely  fatal,  as  well  as  common, 
to  young  turkeys.  This  last  extra 
care  I  can  safely  recommend. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Fertilization  of  Eggs 
The  fertilization  of  turkey  eggs 
differs  radically  from  that  of  hen 
eggs.  If  hen's  eggs  are  to  be  kept 
strongly  fertile  for  nearly  every  egg, 
the  fertilizing  element  must  enter 
almost  if  not  every  day  throughout 
the  laying  of  what  is  called  by  old- 
time  poultry  keepers  "a  clutch," 
which  means  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
eggs  for  all  the  old  barnlot  breeds. 
After  that  number  was  laid,  then  the 
hen  was  usually  ready  to  brood  and 


quit  laying.  The  newer  breeds  br 
and  selected  to  lay  are  not  so  part 
ular  about  stopping  at  this  numbf 
If  you  will  notice,  also,  you  can  ke> 
entirely  too  many  male  birds.  T 
many  is  no  fault  if  the  hens  are  i 
far  and  wide  range,  but  when  it 
rainy  or  cold  for  several  days  at 
stretch — as  it  will  be  at  times  y 
until  June — and  the  flock  must  ; 
be  crowded  in  the  scratching  she 
then  look  out  for  the  eggs  laid  aftf 
for  a  short  time  at  least,  to  she 
many  that  are  unfertilized.  Ti 
reason  is  obvious.  There  are  i 
ways  some  roosters  that  are  bos 
Shut  up  on  stormy  days,  they  | 
nothing  but  quarrel  and  boss.  The 
fellows  should  be  penned  to  thei 
selves  stormy  times,  and  but  one 
two  of  the  best-natured  left  wi 
the  flock.  Cutting  off  a  bit  of  tl 
upper  bill,  but  not  so  as  to  blee 
will  often  remove  this  tendency 
boss  and  fight.  One  fertilization 
all  that  is  necessary  for  turkey  egg 
and  why  this  is  so  is  difficult  to  a 
swer.  This  one  fertilization  h 
been  known  to  last  over  a  rest  wh> 
the  clutch  was  fully  laid  and  to  a 
pear  in  some  of  the  first  eggs  laid 
the  next  clutch.  It  is  best  not 
trust  too  far  to  this  last.  Ea< 
clutch  must  be  fertilized. 


A  Back  Yard  Laying  Contest 

Robert  A.  Harrison,  David  Cit 
Neb.:  I  am  pleased  to  record  tl 
following  100-day  egg  record  fro 
two  pens  of  pullets  in  my  back  yan 
Pen  1,  composed  of  eighteen  Apr 
hatched  pu}lets  and  fifteen  Jim 
hatched  pullets,  began  laying  N 
vember  10;  time  up  February  2 
total  of  days,  100;  November  la 
39  eggs,  December  346,  January  49 
February  547;  total  for  this  pe 
1,429.  Pen  2,  composed  of  twen 
April-hatched  pullets,  November  1! 
eggs  laid,  December  363,  Janua 
328,  February  345;  total  for  p. 
No.  2,  1,173;  total  for  both  pei 
2,602  eggs.  In  pen  No.  1  the  pullf 
averaged  43  eggs  plus  per  hen. 
pen  No.  2  the  pullets  averaged 
eggs  plus  per  hen. 

Notes — The  pullets  were  not  f 
lected;  they  were  fed  sprouted  oa 
grains  and  ground  bone.  Pen  1  w 
housed  in  a  two-story  house,  14 
feet.  Pen  No.  2  was  housed  in 
four-story  house,  6x8  feet.  Hons 
were  equally  waYm,  lighted  and  ve 
tilated. 

Comment — An  interesting  a 
paying  record.  Two  items  regai 
ing  the  flock  was  deemed  desiral 
■ — the  breed  of  the  pullets  and  t 
height  of  the  houses  used;  also,  n< 
the  absence  of  animal  food,  beyo 
the  ground  bone.  I.  M.  S. 


Poultry  Clippings 

The  day  will  come  when  farm 
will  haul  home  poultry  houses  hi 
away  from  home,  as  they  now 
hog  houses. 

In  that  day  you  will  see  rows 
chicken,  geese  or  duck  houses 
the  small  as  you  now  see  hog  hous 

How  many  hens  can  you  keep 
certain  sized  houses,  and  safely?  1 
a  leading  poultry  question. 

For  200  hens  you  must  not  r  ■' 
a  house  less  than  20x40  feet  if  Jf 
want  to  be  sure  of  enough  room. 

And  this  does  not  include  >; 
scratching  shed,  though  the  hens  J 
on  good  range. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER 


April  M,  1911 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


I  AST  week  was  certainly  an  off 
¥     I    week  for  the  sellers  of  all  kind 
*S  I    ,,f  uve  stock.    It  seemed  as  I 
Mml    everything  conspired  to  give  tli 
■^^i '    sellers  the  worst  of  it,  and  as 
result  there  was  a  very  heavy  shrlnk- 
ge  In  values. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  previous  week 
ansformed  country  feed  yards  into 
citable  quagmires.  Cattle  were  forced! 
>  flounder  about  In  bottomless  mud  and 
uners  in  hundreds  of  cases  tried  to 
>lve  the  problem  by  shipping  the  cattle 
i  market.  Hundreds  of  other  feeders, 
ireseeing  that  every  minute  of  the  com- 
ig  week  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
i  them,  being  the  time  for  sowing  oats 
id  preparing  land  for  ether  crops,  took 
me  by  the  forelock  and  shipped  their 
ittle  last  week  while  the  ground  was 
ill  too  wet  to  c-e  worked.  These  two 
timet,  first  the  desire  to  remove  cattle 
om  muddy  feed  yards  and  second  the 
■sire  to  get  rid  of  cattle  on  feed  before 
-ginning  active  farm  work,  were  suf- 
cieat  to  give  to  all  the  markets  of  the 
>untry  larger  receipts  last  week  than 
ir  some  time  back. 

When  cattle  are  selling  as  high  as  they 
ive  been  all  this  year  it  is  hardly  neces- 
Lry  to  state  that  buyers  never  fail  to 
.ke  advantage  of  large  receipts  to 
tin  for  themselves  some  temporary  ad- 
intage  in  the  way  of  reduced  prices, 
ist  week  furnished  no  exception  to  the 
?neral  rule  and  the  markets  everywhere 
oke  sharply  under  the  sudden  influx 
1  fat  stock.  As  a  general  thing  the 
>cline  for  the  week  amounted  to  around 

cents,  some  kinds  of  cattle  at  some 
>ints  not  showing  quite  so  much  loss 
i  that,  while  other  kinds  at  other  points 
lowed  considerable   more.     While  such 

decline  would  usually  mean  a  heavy 
ss  to  the  country,  considering  the  size 

the  total  shipments  at  leading  points, 
e  country  had  one  thing  in  its  favor. 

was  the  first  week  of  really  warm 
eather  and  the  cattle  filled  better  than 
ey  have  for  a  long  time  back.  This 
II,  no  doubt,  made  up  to  a  considerable 
:tent  for  the  reduction  in  prices.  Pack- 
s  claim  that  their  killing  sheets  did 
it  show  very  much  reduction  as  com- 
tred  with  the  previous  week,  when 
eather  conditions  were  such  that  cattle 
led  very  little. 

Kvery  time  there  is  a  sharp  break  in 
e  market  there  are  always  plenty  of 
eak-kneed  operators  to  renew  that  old 
le  of  talk  heard  so  much  a  year  ago 
jout  this  being  a  big  country,  about 
ere  being  plenty  of  cattle,  etc.  Not- 
ithetandlng  such  talk  on  the  part  of 
e  weak-kneed  fraternity  the  bulls  still 
alntain  their  belief  in  the  cattle  short- 
te  and  continue  to  affirm  that  if  the 
tantrjr  will  only   use  a   fair  amount 

Judgment  in  marketing  stock,  there 
111  be  no  occasion  for  breaks  like  that 
'  last  week.  If  the  market  Is  over- 
aded  through  some  combination  of  clr- 
imatances  It  will  only  be  necessary,  ac- 
irding  to  the  bulls,  for  the  country  to 
>\&  hack  Its  stock  for  a  few  days  and 
low  the  market  to  recover  the  lost 
"ootid.  In  other  words,  according  to 
ie  Ideas  of  the  bull  contingent  there  Is 
>t  the  slightest  reason  why  the  country 
muld  sell  its  cattle  at  prices  materially 
wer  than  those  prevailing  on  an  aver- 
ts during  the  last  two  months  or  more, 
lust  as  soon  as  the  farmers  can  begin 
eld  work  you  will  again  see  light  re- 
■Ipts  of  cattle  and  strong  prices,"  In 
16  way  the  bulls  are  putting  It. 
The  same  causes  that  induced  free 
llpment  of  cattle  laxt  week  al-o  gave 
ndlng  markets  of  the  country  heavy 
1*7  runs.  In  the  case  of  hogs  there 
lay  al«o  have  been  another  reason  for 
i  rge   shipments   and    that    Is    that  this 

the  season  of  the  year  when  good 
ine  ought  to  materialize  If  ever.  Buyers 
>ok  the  same  advantage  In  the  hog 
inrket  that  they  did  in  the  on  lib-  mat- 
It  and  succeeded  In  creating  a  sharp 
reek  in  prices.  The  low  point  was 
•ached  about  the  middle  of  last  week 
hen  price!  showed  a  decline  of  around 


30  cents  as  compared  with  the  high 
point  of  the  previous  week.  Since  that 
date  a  part  of  the  decline  has  been  re- 
covered as  receipts  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  dropped  off  very  materially. 
In  fact,  it  would  appear  in  the  case  of 
hogs  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  receipts. 
As  often  as  the  country  gets  a  little 
too  anxious  to  sell  and  overloads  the 
market  buyers  resort  to  their  bear 
tactics  and  send  prices  downward.  As 
the  runs  let  up  the  market  springs  back 
again. 

Prices  on  hogs  have  been  so  high  all 
this  year  that  it  would  hardly  seem  rea- 
sonable to  expect  them  to  go  much 
higher.  It  would  be  still  more  unreason- 
able to  expect  them  to  go  very  much 
lower  and  remain  there  for  any  length  of 
time  as  conditions  are  seemingly  all  in 
favor  of  the  "bull  side.  The  statistics  is- 
sued a  few  days  since  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  concerning  the  loss  of  live 
stock  and  the  relative  condition  on  April 
1,  were  decidedly  bullish  so  far  as  hogs 
are  concerned.  This  report  of  the  Agri- 
cultural department  indicated  that  the 
losses  of  swine  from  disease  have  been 
unusually  heavy,  amounting  to  110  per 
1,000,  as  compared  with  eighty-nine  the 
preceding  year  and  fifty-four  the  average 
per  1,000  the  last  ten  years.  The  loss 
of  110  per  1,000  with  the  estimate  number 
of  hogs  on  January  1,  would  indicate  a 
total  loss  of  approximately  6,736,000.  It 
was  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  this  loss 
was  due  to  cholera. 

Sellers  of  sheep  and  lambs  suffered 
along  with  the  sellers  of  other  kinds  of 
live  stock.  Sheep  men  seemed  to  be  taken 
at  the  same  time  as  cattle  and  hog  men 
with  an  overwhelming  desire  to  get  rid  of 
as  much  of  their  surplus  stock  as  pos- 
sible. Receipts  accordingly  at  leading 
market  points  were  entirely  too  large. 
Buyers  gave  a  good  exhibition  of  what 
they  could  do  when  the  opportunity  was 
presented  in  the  way  of  reducing  prices. 
Thus  it  happened  that  declines  ranging 
all  the  way  from  50  to  75  cents  were  re- 
ported from  different  points.  There  was 
no  apparent  reason  for  this  break  aside 
from  that  state,  namely,  that  receipts 
were  too  large  compared  with  the  con- 
suming demand. 

There  is  some  little  fear  at  market 
points  that  this  free  liquidation  of  sheep 
and  lambs  may  continue  for  a  few  days 
longer  and  if  such  should  prove  to  be  the 
case  prices  might  go  even  lower  than  at 
present  writing.  There  is  also  a  feeling 
that  the  free  liquidation  of  the  last  week 
or  more  will  make  serious  inroads  upon 
the  total  supply  of  cornfed  sheep  and 
iambs  remaining  in  the  country  and  that 
while  heavy  shipments  may  mean  a  loss 
to  the  shippers  of  the  present,  they  will 
mean  higher  prices  for  those  who  are 
able  to  hold  for  the  later  market.  Thus 
while  the  bulls  are  a  little  uncertain  as 
to  the  immediate  future  of  the  market 
they  have  not  as  yet  receded  from  the 
Contention  that  higher  prices  will  be 
realized  before,  the  close  of  the  season 
than  have  been  touched  up  to  the  present 
date. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

D.  C.  Ijonegran  of  Florence.  Neb.,  re- 
ports fifty-five  Hiring  pigs,  sired  by  I!lg 
Victor,  (luy's  Price  Last,  l-.'s  Quality 
and  others.  He  says  his  pigs  are  com- 
ing along  In  good  shape  and  considers 
the  outlook  as  being  especially  good  all 
along  the  line. 

George  W.  Bchulz  of  Yutnn,  Neb.,  Is 
advertising  for  sale  one  of  his  herd 
boars.  This  Is  Kssex  f'olotiel  lisr,l7.  lie 
Is  by  High  Colonel  and  out  of  R  Itus- 
se'l's  Critic  dun.  Mr.  (kshulz  haw  a 
number  of  spring  pigs  by  him  and  he  Is 
a  good  breeder.  lie  has  a  gooil  bone, 
heavy  hams,  plenty  of  length  and  Is 
being  sold  for  no  fault.  Write  him  for 
further      information,     mentioning  thll 

pa  p<  r. 

Btudlcnborgcr  Makog  >*t  i  *»t  Average 

The  nab-  of  Shorthorn  cattle  held  at 
Alma,  Kgb.,  on  April  10  by  lion.  A.  <". 
Hhallcnbi  rger  resulted  In  an  av'eriige  of 
$l«7  on  the  entire  offering,  A  splcnd'd 
CrOWd  of  breeders  were  In  attendance 
but  a  severe  storm  raged  all  day,  nnd 
as  a  result  the  local  crowd  was  veiy 
small.  Had  It  not  been  foi  this  fact  ||ie 
results  of   the   sul  -   would    have    neM  u 


gnat  deal  more  satisfactory.  The  top  of 
tho  bull  offering  was  $400,  paid  by  R.  C. 
Firme  of  Hastings,  Neb.,  for  the  grand 
young  bull  Watchword,  a  son  of  Imp. 
Scottish  Sentinel  and  out  of  the  dam 
Imp.  Maude  44th.  The  top  of  the  females 
/as  Maude  56th.  She  went  to  Byron 
Parrish  of  Alma  at  $250.  The  offering  was 
composed  of  a  splendid  lot  of  richly 
bred  and  hightly  useful  cattle  in  just 
good  breeding  condition.  They  will  surely 
go  out  and  do  good  for  the  men  who 
bought  them.  Colonel  Woods  did  the 
selling.  Below  will  be  found  a  list  of 
those  selling  for  $100  and  over: 
BULLS. 

Lot  No.  Price. 

1—  Finney  Bros.,  McCool,  Neb  $280 

2—  Bert  Moore,   Bartley,   Neb   240 

3—  G.  R.   Young,   Omaha  220 

5— E,  W.  Cosgrove  &  Son.,  Famam, 

Neb   130 

0— George   Lyon,   Nelson,    Neb   145 

7—  R.  C.  Firme,  Hastings,  Neb   165 

8—  Charles  Bobblett,   Alma,   Neb   110 

10—  R.  C.  Firme   400 

47— J.  H.  Harper,  Bennett,  Neb   395 

FEMALES. 

11—  Byron  Parrish,  Alma,  Neb  250 

12—  Frank  Freeouf,    Wilbur,   Neb   180 

13—  Barney  Kauf,  Alma,  Neb   215 

14—  E.  W.  Cosgro.ve  &  Son   240 

15—  Finney  Bros   206 

16—  Joe  Walters,  Alma,  Neb   100 

17—  G.  R.  Young,  Omaha   150 

18—  G.  R.  Young    220 

19 —  P.  M.  EVerson,  Alma   125 

20—  G.  R.  Young    150 

21—  Frank  Freeouf   170 

22—  G.  R.  Young    130 

23—  Frank  Freeouf    140 

24—  George  Weely,  Alma    1J0 

25—  H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt,  Neb  160 

26—  Frank  Freeouf    160 

27—  Frank  Freeouf    135 

28—  Frank  Freeouf    115 

29 —  George  Lyons,   Nelson,   Neb   165 

30—  Frank  Freeouf    145 

31—  George   Lyons    150 

32—  George   Lyons    145 

33—  C.  M.  Bobbett    200 

34—  P.  M.  Everson,  Alma    120 

36—  Frank  Freeouf    160 

37 —  Byron  Parrish    115 

38—  P.  M.  Everson    135 

39—  Bert  Moore    12J 

41—  G.  R.  Young    12J 

42—  L.  Midlaugh,  Alma    100 

43—  L.  Midlaugh    1C0 

■  SUMMARY 

9  bulls,  $2,085;  average  $231.70 

33  females,  $4,901;  average   150.00 

42  herd,  $6,986;  average    167.19 


SAVE^50^jrER- 


Buy  your  Gasoline  Engine  direct  | 

from  the  factory  with  a  postage  . 
stamp — at  least  get  posted  on 
our  6*  veor  Guarantee  and  money- 
saving  prices.  Write  for  free 

trial  offer  and  catalog.  State  style  and  size  wanted. 
WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  155ft  Oakland  Av.,KansasCity,Mo. 


Lame  Horses  Put  Back 
To  Work  Quick 

TRY  Kendall's  Spavia  Cure.  It  has  saved 
A  a  great  many  horses— has  put  them 
back  to  work  even  after  they  had  been  given 
up.  Over  35  years  of  success  has  proved 
the  merit  of 

KENDALL'S 

Spavin  Cure 

It  Is  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  splint, 
spavin,  curb,  ringbone,  thoropln,  bony 
growths,  swellings,  sprains  and  lameness 
from  many  different  causes. 

Its  cost  is  so  small  a  matter,  compared  to  the 
value  of  a  horse  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere,  tl.00  a  bottle,  6 
for  (5.00.  Get  a  copy  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
at  your  druggist's,  or  write 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Company, 
Enosburg  Falls.        3  Vermont 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 


excels  in  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli- 
mated. They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
 324  W.  23d  St..  Mew  York 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


ESSEX  COL.  FOR  SALE 

Will  sell  Essex  Col.  118,617  by  High  Col;  Dam 
by  Russell's  Critic.  Have  choice  lot  of  pigs  to 
show  sired  by  him.  Has  good  length,  heavy 
bone,  and  well  filled  hams;  price  reasonable. 
GEO.  W.  SHULTZ,    -    -    YUTAH,  NEB. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab.   Clay   Center,  Neb. 


O.I.€*. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  hare  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  livinR.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.S.  Every  one  an  early  •veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  monthB  oldi  J  want  to 
I  place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  adrertise  my 
I  herd.  Write  for  my  plau,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 


Please  mention  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


HOKSKS  AND  MULES 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percherons,  Belgians, 

Shires,  Mammoth 
Jacksand  Jennets 

SPECIAL  PRICES — 20  head  Percheron  and  Shire  Mares,  30  head  Jennets 
— in  lots  to  suit  purchaser.  No  better  breeding  or  Individuality  to  be  found 
anywhere.     My  prices  will  suit  you.     Come  and  see  them,  or  write. 


HENRY  BECK, 


LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


noPlnw  Offorc  Rafrtaine    '   nave  S"M   1  "'  "'  StalUOIIS.  .Man  s  and  .lacks 

uev^iuw  uncrs  udigdiiib  haVc  7,  h(..,,|  ,„,„.,,  ,,,  .,,,]  |„.1()I.(,  lho  sou. 
son  closes.  These  are  from  a  fresh  Importation  and  I  am  going  to  offer  unheard 
of  bargains  In  these  In  order  to  move  them  between  now  an  I  May  ir>.  Any  pnrly 
who  wants  u  stallion,  jack  or  full  blooded  marc  can  not  miss  this  opportunity  to 
buy  cheap.     W.  L.  DeClow,  Jack  and  Stallion  Importing  farm.  Cedar  Rapids,'  la. 


PERCHERONS 

n  bome-crown  t-TDAR  OLD  stal- 
lion's. Milking  IMO  to  2100  tb. 
hoi  tho    BIO    TV  PR.      Rli  hi  I 

apple  ami  ItMl  xniyM  anil  bUokl. 
I  hii  \  c  I  lie  ».  iiinl  wiini  1 1 1  lu  ll  tin  in . 
Frcl   cliiiiidliT,    R.  7.  f'hiirlliin,  lown. 


uoi,sti:i\-i  KIIOSI  \N 


Purebred  Registered 
Kif.    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
The  Greatest  Dairy  Breed. 

'»  Send  for  FKKB  Illuatratcd  nnnklrti. 

Hol.tcln -Frleilaa   A«»n.,   Box   I7«.   nalltcboro.  Vt. 


SALE  OF  H0LSTEINS 


I   will    noil   the    following  high  grade  llnllteln.. 

They  hnvc  pl«nt y  of  rpiallty  and  hf—fllM  and  »t  < 

In  good  condition: 

BO    yearling  ^half»rt„„  I  Jull   b#lnf  br,rt   t0  a  Md  of  a  14-pound  dim 

100  I  to  "ji4l.y.ar,-'oMr"h.lfaro'. ! |  »"•«  to  a  blga-cl...  r.itat.red   bull,   to Mil 

100  2.*    to    1-year  old    hotter.   (  H-l-ember   I   to  lie,  cmbar  II  l»IJ 

2M>  matured  .own,   vi-r/  b-«Ty  producer.,   aprlnaina  up  ready  (o  frn»hnn  loon:  moil  of  th.m  In  r.lf 

from  roKlnlnrnd  bulla.  .  . 

A  number  of  IiIkIi  rolor«d  re«l.lere.|  bulla.  raii«l"K  I"  »«'  from  <l  month,  up.  out  of  he.,,  pro. 
die  Hue  dama  nnd  ».-le.-le.|  enpen.lly  In  be.. I  .  ■bob  e  herd.  A  .metl  .iirptu.  of  e.r.llcnl  re«l.ler- 
ed   female.     'Write    me    reiordlna.    your    w.nt..      .I.me.    Iliirrcy.    Ilepl      |l  ,    (lllberl..    Kane    In  .  III. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Wo  have  several  fOOt  soiim  of  Kalmuck  Hkyliirk  Johanna  nnd  of  King  Hogla  Lyons 
for    sale     Tbr-y   arc   from   ko'"I    A     I !    «>    iliimn      fan    npatc    .,    few   good  femnlos. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Dae  Bldg*.,  Omaha,  Hob. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


April  26,  1913 


Canada  Lands 


We  are  offering  thousands  of 
acres  of  wild  and  improved 
farm  lands  in  the  Oxbow-Ala- 
meda  district,  Southeastern 
Sashkatchewan.  If  you  want  a 
choice  farm  at  right  prices  and 
terms,  write  us  for  particulars. 

Excursions  to  our  lands  leave 
St.  Paul  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  every  month.  Come 
direct  to  us  and  save  commis- 
sion. Excellent  opportunities 
to  secure  A  No.  1  farms  where 
crops  never  fail.    Don't  delay. 

Stewart  Land  Company 

305  Jackson  Street, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

is  NOW  ,n  the  Province  of 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Western  Canada 

Po  you  desire  to  get  a  Free 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land? 
The  area  Is  becoming  more  lim- 
ited but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement, 
and  into  these  railroads  are  now 
being  built.  Tbe  day  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Home- 
steading  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes: — "I  came  here  on  my  homestead. 
March,  1906,  with  about  $1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery,  and  just635  in  cash. 
Today  1  have  900  acres  of  wheat.  800  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flax."  Not  bad  for 
six  years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  In  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  Literature,  Maps,  Rail- 
way Rates,  etc,  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT, 

Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

[or  Address.  Superintendent  t  f  Immigration 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


N  V>P  PER  ACRE  DOWN 

^BALANCE  20  YEAR'S  5°/. 


Rich  cut-over  lands  near  Bemidji,  Blackduck 
and  Kelliher,  Minn.  Lumbermen,  Not  Land 
Men— Hence  Our  Easy  Terms.  Write  for  lull 
inlormation,  prices  and  descriptions. 

Crookslon  Lumber  Co.,  652  Markham  Bldg.,  Bemidji,  Minn. 


Orchardists  are  making 

Fortunes 

in  Fruit 

the  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Farms,  dairies,  vineyards,  orchards, 
stock  and  chicken  ranches,  large  and  a 
small.  Write  today  for  lilerature.and  list  of  places 
E.  D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO. 
742  M&rket  Street  Su  Frsocuco^ 


fJJEE     Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 

interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley — the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa- 


tion, 


Sacramento, 


CALIFORNIA 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
vou  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  KINK,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


YOU  CAN  BUY 


ANY  CUT 


IN  THE 


Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

for  8  c;nts  per  square  inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 
of  each. 


Investments 


North  Platte  Lands  for  Homestead 

EGINNING  October  1,  the  end 
of  the  present  grazing  season, 
the  North  Platte  division  will 
be  eliminated  from  the  Ne- 
braska national  forest.  This 
area  will  then  be  open  for  settlement 
and  entry  under  whatever  conditions  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  may  impose. 
The  North  Platte  division,  which  lies  in 
Grant  and  Arthur  counties,  contains 
nearly  350,000  acres. 

"When  the  original  boundaries  of  the 
Nebraska  forest  were  established  they 
included  a  great  deal  of  public  land 
which  at  that  time  was  not  considered 
available  for  agriculture.  As  a  result  of 
a  report  by  the  experts  of  the  bureau  of 
soils,  in  co-operation  with  the  forest 
service,  the  land  will  become  available 
for  homesteads. 

The  soil  experts  say  that  approx- 
imately 30  per  cent  of  the  area  is  suita- 
ble for  farming,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  what  is  locally  known  as  the 
sandhill  region.  There  is  no  present 
stand  of  timber,  and  it  was  first  pro- 
claimed as  a  part  of  the  National  forest 
with  the  idea  that  trees  could  be  made 
to  grow  there  through  artificial  planting. 

At  the  present  time  the  land  is  occu- 
pied by  stockmen  under  grazing  permits 
from  the  forest  service.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  time  of  elimination  has 
been  set  forward  to  October  1. 

For  several  years  the  forest  service 
has  been  studying  how  to  determine  sat- 
isfactorily what  lands  within  the  forests 
are  best  suited  to  agriculture.  The 
problem  was  held  to  be  one  that  must 
be  settled  by  agricultural  and  forest  ex- 
perts, working  together  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  values  involved.  Because 
there  was  no  money  especially  appro- 
priated to  carry  on  the  work  and  many 
demands  on  the  general  funds,  it  was 
impossible  to  do  much  more  than  exam- 
ine these  lands  which  were  actually  ap- 
plied for  under  the  forest  homestead  act. 
The  last  congress,  however,  provided  an 
appropriation  to  examine  lands  which 
might  be  considered  agricultural,  and' 
this  elimination  is  one  of  the  first  im- 
portant results  of  that  legislation. 


A  Neat  Little  Point 

Alfred  Noyes,  the  English  poet— a  poet 
notable  for  the  fact  that  he  actually 
makes  a  living  out  of  poetry— said  at  a 
dinner  in  New  York: 

"Modem  literature  has  grown  subtle  at 
the  expense  of  strength.  There  is  over 
much  finesse  in  the  work  of  today.  "We 
are  continually  making  neat  little  points 
after  the  manner  of  the  Baroness  Bur- 
dett-Coutts. 

"When  the  baroness  was  Miss  Coutts, 
the  great  heiress,  it  was  rumored  that 
she  was  to  wed  the  duke  of  "Wellington. 
A  friend  asked  the  duke  if  the  rumor  was 
true,  and  the  duke  answered  irritably: 

"  'I  said  Miss  Angela  Coutts  deserves 
to  be  a  duchess.  I  never  said  that  I 
would  make  her  one.' 

"This  observation  of  the  duke's  was  re- 
peated to  the  heiress.  She  flushed  on 
hearing  it,  smiled  a  little  bitterly,  and  re- 
marked: 

"  'The  duke  should  have  said  "could," 
not  "would."  '  " — New  York  Herald. 


No  Trouble  to  Remember 

"Hello!     Is    that    the    health  depart- 
ment?" 
"Yes." 

"This  is  Snoodle — G.  H.  Snoodle.  umpty, 
seven  Ringbone  avenue.  Say,  when  are 
you  going  to  send  a  garbage  wagon 
around  to  this  neighborhood?" 

"It's  impossible  to  say,  Mr.  Snoodle; 
we  are  doing  the  very  best  we  can." 

'But,  great  Scott,  it  has  been  six  weeks 
and  four  days  since  anybody  In  this  part 
of  town  has  ever  seen  a  garbage  wagon!" 

"How  do  you  happen  to  remember  so 
accurately,  Mr.  Snoodle?" 

"That  was  the  day,  sir,  as  it  happens, 
when  I  went  on  the  water  wagon,  and 
I've  been  fighting  the  durnedest  thirst 
you  ever  heard  of  every  minute  since!" — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


No  More  Losses 

"How's  your  chicken  farm?" 

"Say,  I'm  glad  you  asked  me.  You 
know  I  told  you  it  was  mostly  outgo  with 
mighty  little  coming  in?  Well,  I  haven't 
lost  a  dollar  on  the  outfit  for  a  month 
or  more." 

"Fine.    How  does  it  happen?" 

"Some  thoughtful  coop-breaker  stole  all 
the  chickens."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


...The  Market  Place... 
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Brahmas 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS,  $1  FOR  15, 
$5  for  100.   Mrs.  M.  Wall,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 15  FOR  $1, 
45  for  $2.50,  10  for  $5.  Fair  hatch  guar- 
anteed or  another  order  at  half  price. 
Frank  A.  John,  Bedford,  la. 


Cochins 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  EGGS,  15  FOR 
$1.   Albert  Palmer,  Arden.  Neb. 


Ducks 

PURE  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER 
ducks.  We  make  a  specialty  of  White 
Runners  and  can  furnish  you  day-old 
ducklings  and  eggs  from  best  American 
strain.  They  breed  true  to  color;  are 
wonderful  layers  of  large  white  eggs— 12 
eggs,  $3.  Free  circular.  Double  White 
Ranch,   Hillhurst,   "Wash.     Box  22-W. 


ENGLISH  STANDARD  INDIAN  RUN- 
ner  duck  eggs;  12,  $1.  Jennie  Sloan, 
Boicourt,  Kan. 


EGGS  — M.  PEKIN  DUCK— $1  PER 
setting.    LeRoy  Owen,  Wayne,  Neb. 


An  extra  stroke  of  the  pen  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers  on  this  page  will  state 
that  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The 
Twentieth   Century  Farmer. 


Hamburgs 

STLVER-SFANGLED  HAMBURG 
eggs— 15  for  $1.  $4  per  100.  Charles  Voss 
&   Son,   Hubbard.  Neb. 


Houdans 

HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS: 
eggs,  $1  per  setting.  $5  per  100;  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  George  J.  Wolcott, 
Box  773,  Central  City,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
Pure,  strong,  good  layers;  15  eggs.  $1; 
100,  $4.    Mrs.  E.  Fauquet.  Wahoo.  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $5  per  100;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Walter   Hogue,    Fairfield,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $1  for  15,  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  Anna 
Nelson.  Route  3,  Genoa,  Neb.  

ROSE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs.     Otto  Frahm,   Calhoun.  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS, 
exhibition  and  laying  strains  Circular 
free;  range  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  John 
Holzhev.    Bendena,  Kan. 


ROSE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs—lS,  75o;  150,  $5.00;  carefully  selecting 
and  mating.    Olga  Hayek,  Linwood,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  AND  WHITE 
Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks; 
eggs,  $3  per  100.  Barker  Bros.,  Indi- 
anola,  la. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3.50  per  100;  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed.   Ray  Briggs,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs  for  sale,  from  State  Show  winners. 
Send  for  mating  list.  Clarence  B.  Brown, 
Fairmont,  Neb. 


SINGLE- COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Foundation  stock  from  best  breeders  in 
east.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hundred.  M. 
Ledlie,   Holdrege,  Neb. 


EGGS  —  PRIZE  -  WINNING,  HIGH- 
scoring  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  fine  lay- 
ing strain;  farm  range — $4  per  100.  Maude 
Farrell,  Glenville,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  R.  C.  B.  LEG- 
horn  eggs,  50c  for  15  or  $3  per  100. 
Maud  Wert,  Route  1,  Box  76,  Aurora, 
Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
egg  during  season,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100. 
Kaveney  Bros.,   Linwood,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — SINGLE-COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs.  Fannie  Gilbert,  Route  5, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs;  15  for  75c,  100  for  $3.50.  Will  Rock- 
well, Hubbard,  Neb. 


From  a  Black  Langshan 
Breeder 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Gentlemen: — 

Your  paper  is  the  best  me- 
dium that  we  have  ever  used, 
and  have  used  a  great  many. 

JOHN  T.  NELSON, 
North  Loup,  Neb.,  Feb.  4,  1913. 

(His  ad  cost  $1.00  a  week.) 
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Langshans 

EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  STRAIN 
Black  Langshans,  won  12  firsts,  10  sec- 
onds, 2  silver  cups.   J.  T.  Nelson,  North 

Loup,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.    C.    C.    Cunningham,  Kennard 

Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGG  CIRCULAR 
Jake  Hetrick,   Wahoo.  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS,  $1  PER  15 
$5  per  100;  White  Holland  turkey  eggs,' 
$2  per  9.   Mrs.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Loup  City 

Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM 
choice  laying  strain;  $5.00  per  100;  $2  75 
per  50;  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Kroeger,  Car- 
roll, Iowa. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  FISHEL  AND 
Bickerdike    strain.     Ed    Clauson,  Mead, 

Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  THOROUGH- 
bred  Barred  Rocks,  $3.50  per  100.  Mrs. 
W.  O.  Brown,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS-, 

Bradley  strain;  eggs,  $1  for  15,  $4  for  100; 

Indian   Runner  ducks,   fawn  and  white, 

$1.25  for  13.    D.  T.  Gantt,  Crete,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1  PER  15,  $4 
per  100.    W.   D.   Kelley,  Valley,  Neb. 


HIGH-CLASS  WHITE  ROCKS,  SIN- 
gle-comb  Reds;  eggs,  $1  per  15,  $3  per 
50.    Evergreen  Farm,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


MY  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
won  first  cock  and  cockerel  at  Muscatine, 
Richland,  Ottumwa  and  Grinnell;  eggs, 
$2.50  for  15.    Theodore  Seyb,  Richland,  la. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
from  choice  stock  and  good  laying 
strain.    George  Franklin,  Axtell,  Neb. 


QUALITY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 
high  scoring;  $1.50  for  15,  $2.75  for  30,  U 
for  100.    Everett  Hardin,  Knoxville,  la. 


THOROUGHBRED  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  eggs,  5c  each.    Miss  Voor- 

hees,  Sweetwater,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  FISHEL 
strain;  15,  $1.25;  50,  $3;  day-old  ohicks.  lot 
each.    Miss  Annie  Hoes,  St.  Libory,  Neh. 


Orpingtons 

KILLY  EXCLUSIVE  WHITE  OR- 
pington  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  Omaha,  NeU. 
Eggs  from  imported  and  prize-winning 
stock,  $5,  $3  and  $2  per  15;  $12  per  100. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  SIXGL3 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulojse  geso<i 
Indian  Runner  ducks;  mating  list  free. 

Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS,  BY  MAIL 
reasonable;  prize-winning  stock.  Frank 
Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs  from  prize  winners.  Mrs.  Cook,  Ed- 
dyville, Neb. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FOB 
hatching,     $1.50     per     setting.  Wjlliara 

Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pingtons;  eggs  from  prize-winning  stock; 
prices  reasonable.  Dr.  W.  E.  Crane,  Til- 
den,  Neb. 


Pigeons 

HOMER  PIGEONS,  THOROUGH- 
bred,  mated  and  workers,  $2  per  pair  up 
Address   D.    H.    Brotchie,   5016  Florence 

Blvd.,  Omaha. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds;  eggs  for  hatching,  $1  per  15,  $5  per 
100.  Mrs.  N.  Brodahl,  Box  3,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  WHITE. 
Black  and  Buff  Opingtons;  eggs  $6.00  per 
100.  Lakenveldefs  Indian  Runner  Duck 
and  Toulouse  Geese  eggs.  Write  for 
catalog  and  free  typewriter  offer.  Ross 
Lawn  Farms,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS— A  PRIZE-WU.- 
ning  strain,  good  in  shape  and  size.  M 
well  as  color.  Mating  list  ready.  Price 
in  reach  of  all.  L.  A.  Whitten,  Fair- 
mont. Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Reds,  Buschman-Pierce  strain;  eggs,  H 
$3  and  $2  per  15;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hepp  Bros.,  Greeley,  Neb. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


ROSE-COMB   RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
and  Golden  Wyandottes;   eggs,  $1. 
$2  and  $5  per  15.     B.   H.   Mills,  Tilden, 

Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS  FROM  THE 
Pioneer  Red  Farm,  Red  to  the  skin; 
chicks.  12%  cents;  eggs,  $1,  $1.50  and  $S 
per    hundred.    Mrs.  John    Hall,  Valley, 

Neb. 
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Northern  Pacific  Railway 


You  will  find  opportunities  here — on  the  farms,  in 
the  orchards,  in  the  cities  and  towns — which  cannot  he 
excelled  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Look  into  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Learn  of  the  great  and  varied 
resources  of  these  "PROSPERITY  STATES  OP  AMERICA." 
Here  are  wondeorously  fertile  fields  and  valleys  with  mar- 
kets close  at  hand  and  quickly  reached.  Here  are  cities 
growing  at  tremendous  ratei,  because  they  have  the  right 
kind  of  country  hack  of  them. 

R'ound-trip  ,  low  rate  homeseekers'  tickets  are  on  sale 
expressly  to  enable  you  to  investigate.  Wlrite  today  for 
literature.  Say  what  state  most  interests  you. 


L,  J.  BRICKER,  General  Immigration  Agent, 
289  N.  P.  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Elkhart  Vehicles  and  Harness 

have  a  worldrwide  reputation  for  high  quality 
and  our  prices  have  made  them  famous. 

FORTY  YEARS' 

experience  selling:  to  the  consumer  means  success. 

We   ship  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe 
delivery,  satisfaction  and  to  save  you  money. 

Catalog:  shows  all  styles  of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles and  harness,  pony  vehicles  and  har- 
ness, spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons 
and  harness. 

May  we  send  you  large  catalog? 
We  alio  make  the  "Pratt"  AutomobilesS 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Company 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Save 
$25 


CD  C  C  Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage 

I  IIUI.  on  My  Buggy  Bargain  Book 
My  1913  Offers  Save  You  $25  to  $40 

Don't  buy  a  buggy,  surrey,  phaeton,  carriage,  runabout, 
spring  wagon,  or  set  of  harness  till  you  see  what  sensational 
money-saving  offers  Phelps  is  making  in  his  new  1913  Split  < 
Hickory  Book.    Over  140  styles— full  and  complete  line  of 
harness — all  direct  from  factory — all  highest  quality  ever  > 
turned  out— all  priced  to  save  you  $25.00  to  $40.00  on  your 
buggy.   Don't  forget— you  get  30  Days'  Free  Road  Trial 
and  2  Years'  Guarantee. 

Send  In  Your  Name  Now 

Get  Phelps'  book  first— post  yourself  on  the  latest  buggy  and  harness 
tacts— get  the  news  about  styles  and  prices— then  compare  with  others 
and  decide.  Be  sure  to  write  now.  Just  a  postal  will  do.  Address 
H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  48  .Columbus,  Ohio 
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Montana 
Potatoes 

and  Other  Vegetables 

Yield  Large  Returns 

W.  W.  Sleight,  of  Willow  Creek,  Mont,  writes:  "About  four  years 
ago  I  took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres.  I  had  in  crop  last  year 
10  acres  of  potatoes  and  raised  over  6,000  bushels.  I  had  also  all 
kinds  of  garden  truck.  I  took  up  this  land  for  nothing  and  land  on 
which  you  can  raise  600  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  and  get 
60c  a  bushel  you  can  soon  figure  up  how  it  has  increased  in  value." 
The  following  from  J.  A.  Siffert,  Three  Forks,  Mont.:  "Am  sending 
you  a  box  of  potatoes  from  Con  Lane's  farm  near  here.  He  has 
a  little  less  than  two  acres  and  has  450  sacks.  There  are  about 
two  bushels  in  each  sack." 

These  Are  Not  Unusual  Instances 

They  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  What  these  and  their  men  have  done  you 
can  do.  Make  a  new  start  ndti>.  Take  up  a  government  homestead  under  the 
new  three  year  homestead  act.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  can  be 
homesteaded  and  millions  of  acres  that  can  be  bought  at  $15  to  $45  per  acre. 
Low  fares  to  this  land  of  opportunity  in  effect  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
Of  every  month  via  the 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 

This  literature  and  full  information  free  on  request  to 

JP.  A.  WASm,  fltonnal  Western  Agent, 
1317  rurnain   St.,   Omaha,  Keh. 


O.  E.  SHANER,  Immigration  Agent 

750  Marquette  Building,  CHICAGO 
GEO.  B.  HAYNES,  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agt. 
CHIGACO 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

The  proof  of  roofing-  is  in  its 
waterproofing-.   Genasco  Roofing 
is  made  of  Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer— 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

It  is  rain-proof,  sun-proof,  wind-proof,  heat-proof, 
cold-proof,  acid-proof,  and  alkali-proof.  And  that 
means  also  that  it  is  expense-proof. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.    Look  for  the  hemisphere  trademark 
on  the  roll.  _  Mineral  or  smooth  surface— several  weights.    The  Kant- 
leak  Kleet  is  a  patent  fastener  and  waterproofer  for  roofing  seams. 
Write  us  for  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples,  free. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 
New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Trinidad  Lake 


TRADE  MARK 


weave,  close,  even  spacing  of  the  picket 
wires,  self-adjusting  to  uneven  ground; 
easy  to  erect  on  wood  or  iron  posts. 
The  enormous  output  of  our  fac- 
tory, the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  makes  Cyclone  the 
s«*^  \_  lowest  priced  high-grade 

J*Z?J&&y\     fence  you  can  buy. 


strong- 
est gate  made;  has  tubular  steel 
frame  free  from  holes;  heavy  wire 
fabric,  rustproof,  automatic  lock  absolutely 
stock  proof;  raise 
device  holds  gate  firm 
in    any   position  at  ( 
front  or  hinge  end. 


See  your  dealer  about  these  goods;  or 
write  us  for  fine  Free  Illustrated 

Catalog. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.. 
Deot.  82        •       •       WAUhEGAN,  ILL. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Patience  of  Job 

Willie — Pa,  why  do  people  talk 
about  the  patience  of  Job? 

Henpeck  —  Because  they  don't, 
know  your  father,  my  son. 

None  for  Him 

One  mother  who  still  considers 
Marcel  waves  as  the  most  fashion- 
able way  of  dressing  the  hair  was  at 
work  on  the  job. 

Her  little  8-year-old  girl  was 
crouched  on  her  father's  lap,  watch- 
ing her  mother.  Every  once  in  a 
while  the  baby  fingers  would  slide 
over  the  smooth  and  glossy  pate 
which  is  father's. 

"No  waves  for  you,  father,"  she 
remarked.    "You're  all  beach." 

A  Matter  of  Fact 
This  story  is  authentically  told  of 
a  tiny  girl  in  an  eastern  city  under 
ardent  cultivation  by  the  suffragists. 
Some  of  the  local  leaders  were  dis- 
tributing handbills  of  rainbow  tints 
and  the  child,  playing  with  her  doll 
on  the  pavement,  shyly  asked  for 
some. 

"Are  you  a  suffragist,  little  sis- 
ter?" amusingly  asked  one  of  the 
women,  cheerfully  supplying  the 
small  maid  with  the  desired  "litera- 
ture." 

"  'Course!  Ain't  I  a  woman?" 
was  the  unexpected  reply. 

A  New  Emotion 

Five-year-old  Billy  was  swinging 
on  the  front  gate. 

"How's  mother  this  morning?" 
asked  a  passing  neighbor  cheerily. 
Billy  looked  serious. 

"I  don't  fink  she  feels  very  good, 
Mrs.  Brown.  Her  bestest  rosebush 
is  'most  spoiled,  and  she  had  to  use 
lots  of  emotion." 

Mrs.  Brown  looked  sympathetic, 
but  puzzled. 

"Poor  mother!  Did  it  really  make 
her  cry?" 

"No!"  with  scornful  emphasis. 
"She  just  putted  some  soapsuds  an' 
berosene  on  the  rosebush,  to  kill  the 
bad  little  bugs." 

"Oh,  yes!"  light  dawned  on  the 
juestioner;  "emulsion." 

"That's  what  I  said,"  explained 
Billy  patiently,  "kerosene  emotion." 

Sympathy 

One  of  the  charming  characteris- 
es of  childhood  is  a  certain  delicacy 
ind  tenderness  of  sympathy.  An  in- 
itance  is  furnished  by  a  little  story 
hat  Mr.  A.  J.  Swinburne  tells  in  his 
'Memories  of  a  School  Inspector." 

A  young  curate  in  Lancashire  who, 
ilthough  too  well-bred  to  boast,  was 
:onscious  of  the  world  of  difference 
le  waB  effecting  in  a  parish  that  had 
suffered  from  the  slackness  of  a  rec- 
or  of  the  old  school,  once  asked  his 
:atechism  class: 

"Tell  me  one  of  the  people  who 
vrote  the  Bible?" 

"Master  Heyes,"  answered  the 
:laHs,  unhesitatingly  naming  the 
ormer  rector. 

Even  the  curate's  iron  self-control 
:ould  not  prevent  a  shadow  of  dlsap- 
>olntment  from  passing  over  his 
ace.  After  all  his  work  so  fruitful 
n  results — that  they  should  be  as 
gnorant  as  that!  But  although  the 
ittle  girl  just  in  front  of  him  was 
lot  more  than  5,  her  eye,  keen  a»  a 
obln's,  had  read  his  thoughts,  and 
ier  tiny  voice  whispered: 

"Please,  sir,  you  'elped  'im." — 
Youth's  Companion. 
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Long-Time  Loans  to  the  Farmer 


^T  OUR  request,  Dean  H.  C.  Price  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
College  has  prepared  a.  special  article  for  The  Twen- 
m  m     tieth  Century  Farmer,  giving  his  views  of  how  the 

l7^%HvJ  German  Land  Mortgage  association  could  be  adapted 
to  American  conditions.  Everyone  who  has  given  the 
matter  any  thought  is  agreed  that  no  foreign  system  can  be  trans- 
planted into  this  country  and  be  expected  to  succeed.  Wo  must 
adapt  European  credit  institutions  to  our  conditions  and  f<>  moot 
our  needs. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  That  is  the  question  the  man  on 
the  land  in  this  country  wants  to  have  answered.  lie  wants  to 
know  what  can  be  done  In  the  United  States  to  accomplish  the 
same  results  that  have  been  accomplished  In  other  countries. 
Dean  PTlce,  In  his  article,  which  will  be  published  next  week, 
gives  three  ways  that  land  mortgage  associations  In  this  country 
might  be  organized  and  operated. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Musical  Ability 

Oletimer — Is  your  married  life 
one  grand,  sweet  song? 

Newlywed — Well,  since  our  baby's 
been  born  it's  been  like  an  opera, 
full  of  grand  marches,  with  loud 
calls  for  the  author  every  night. 

Mere  Inadvertence 

"One  of  the  preachers  comes  for- 
ward with  the  declaration  that  the 
devil  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament." 

"What  of  it?" 

"Well,  he  claims  that,  there  be- 
ing no  mention  of  him  in,  the  Old 
Testament,  there  can  not  be  a  devil." 

"That's  no  proof.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment does  not  mention  the  Illinois 
legislature,  but  there  is  one." 

Told  to  an^Englishman 
An  English  clergyman  turned  to  a 

Scotsman  and  asked  him: 

"What  would  you  be  were  you  not 

a  Scot?" 

The  Scotsman  said:  "Why,  an 
Englishman,  of  course." 

Then  the  clergyman  turned  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ireland  and  asked 
him: 

"And  what  would  you  be  were  you 
not  an  Irishman?" 

The  man  thought  for  a  moment 
and  said: 

"I'd  be  ashamed  of  mesilf." 

Almost  the  Speed  Limit 
"No  man   is  a  coward — to  him- 
self," said    the    civil  war  veteran, 
oracularly. 

"At  Chattanooga  one  of  the  men 
in  my  company  left  early  in  the  ac- 
tion and  no  one  saw  him  till  after 
the  battle,  when  he  appeared  in 
camp  unwounded  and  unabashed. 
Some  of  the  boys  accused  him  of 
running  away,  but  he  wouldn't  ad- 
mit it. 

"  'I  only  retreated  in  good  order,' 
he  declared. 

"I  heard  of  the  matter  and  a  few 
days  later  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
idea  how  fast  he  had  retreated.' 

"  'Well,  I'll  tell  you,  cap'n,'  he 
said.  'If  I'd  been  at  home  and  go- 
ing after  the  doctor  folks  that  see 
me  passin'  would  have  thought  my 
wife  was  right  sick!" — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

A  Versatile  Dog 
Governor  Brown  of  Georgia  told 
of  a  friend  who  bought  a  dog  "to 
chase  burglars,  cats  and  tramps," 
but  no  sooner  had  he  been  intro- 
duced in  the  domestic  camp  than 
wifey  wanted  him  trained  to  carry 
newspapers  and  other  things  for  the 
entertainment  of  society.  Agreeable 
to  his  wife's  wishes,  my  friend  took 
the  canine  in  hand  and  in  a  little 
while  he  had  him  so  well  trained 
that  he  would  carry  a  package  all 
over  the  town  and  keep  it  in  his 
mouth  until  told  to  drop  it.  lie  had 
cwned  the  dog  about  six  month* 
when  he  heard  strange  sounds  In 
the  dead  of  night,  and,  seizing  his 
gun,  he  softly  crept  downstairs.  The 
burglars  were  there,  all  right. 
"Where  was  the  dog?"  Impatiently 
broke  In  one  of  the  governor's  an 
dlenco.  "Phi  he  not  bnrk? I'lie 
dog  was  there,"  replied  the  gov- 
ernor, "but  he  wan  too  busy  to 
bark."  "Ilusy!"  exclaimed  (ho  oth- 
ers. "What  was  he  doing''"  "Car- 
rying tho  lantern  for  the  burglars 
while  ihoy  ransncked  the  house/' 
answered  the  governor. 
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Reprehensible  Promotion  of  Creameries 

V— Methods  by  Which  Interests  of  Cream  Producer  Have  Been  Jeopardized 


HIS  paper  is  a  farmer's  paper.  As 
far   as   lies   within  its  power,  it 
will  promote  and  protect  the  in- 
terests   of    the    farmer.  Cream 
production  is  one  of  the  forms  of 
farm  industry.    Therefore,  it  falls 
within  the  province  of  this  paper 
to  promote  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  in  the  matter  of  producing  and  market- 
ing cream. 

It  is  hecause  these  interests  are  being  jeopar- 
dized by  the  reckless  and  disreputable  promotion 
of  small  creameries  that  this  paper  has  to  say 
what  it  says  with  reference  to  this  matter.  The 
promotion  of  small  creameries  is  not  a  new  evil, 
nor  is  it  limited  exclusively  to  this  territory.  A 
generation  ago  a  promoting  company  took  out 
of  this  territory  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars,  in  return  for  which  it  left  practically 
nothing  of  permanent  value.  The  same  methods 
have  been,  and  are  being,  employed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Farm  Co-operator  of 
Texas  supplements  the  appeal  of  the  dairymen's 
association  of  that  state  "to  prevent  the  farm- 
ers being  swindled  by  unscrupulous  creamery 
organizers." 

Necessary  to  Inform  the  Public 

This  matter  has  now  gone  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, and  has  existed  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  public,  and 
especially  the  cream  producer,  with  reference  to 
the  facts  in  the  matter.  To  take  a  dollar  from 
a  man  without  having  fairly  earned  it,  or  with- 
out having  rendered  an  approximately  equiva- 
lent return  for  it,  is  robbery.  There  are  men  in 
the  penitentiary  for  less  flagrant  violations  of 
business  ethics  than  those  exhibited  by  many  of 
the  creamery  promoters.  If  this  dollar  is  gained 
through  misrepresentation,  through  taking  ad- 
vantage of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
of  the  specific  matter  in  hand,  it  comes  very 
close  to  the  felony  technically  called  "obtaining 
money  by  false  representations."  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  business  ethics,  and  persons  or  cor- 
porations that  violate  the  law  of  business  ethics 
should  be  brought  rigidly  to  account.  Among 
those  that  are  most  inclined  to  such  violation 
are  promoters,  and  especially  those  that  are  pro- 
moting in  the  name  and  under  the  color  of  co- 
operation. 

What  is  to  be  said  with  reference  to  cream- 
ery promotion  and  its  reprehensible  methods 
would  be  pointless  and  inefficient,  if  it  rested 
solely  In  general  statements.  The  offense 
against  the  welfare  of  the  cream  producers  is  so 
great  that  it  needs  specific  mention  In  order 
that  the  cream  producer  and  his  Interests  may 
be  efficiently  guarded. 

Methods  of  Promotion 

Among  other  companies  that  have  been  do- 
ing work  In  creamery  promotion  in  this  terri- 
tory, perhaps  none  at  the  present  time  Is  morn 
prominent  than  the  Creamery  Package  company. 
Against,  this  company,  when  regarded  merely  as 
a  manufacturing  and  selling  company,  this  pa- 
per has  nothing  to  say.    Considered  on  the  same 


basis  with  its  competitors,  in  the  mere  business 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  creamery  supplies, 
its  reputation  is  of  the  best,  and  it  is  entitled 
to  unstinted  praise.  But  the  methods  that  it 
has  employed  in  creamery  promotion  are  rep- 
rehensible in  many  respects,  and  should  be  ex- 
posed and  condemned. 

First — The  real  promoters  working  in  any 
locality,  employed  and  paid  by  this  company, 
represent  that  they  are  promoting  co-operative 
creameries,  and  bring  to  their  assistance  all  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  co-operation.  And  yet 
there  has  been  only  one  co-operative  creamery 
promoted  in  Nebraska.  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  term  "co-operation"  is  used 
merely  as  a  bait  in  securing  subscriptions  to 
stock,  and  that  the  real  interest  of  the  company 
is  fully  served  as  soon  as  the  creamery  has  been 
promoted  and  the  money  for  it  has  been  paid, 
without  regard  as  to  how  it  shall  be  operated  in 
■the  future. 

The  western  manager  of  the  company  asserts 
that  the  reason  why  these  creameries  are  not 
co-operative  is  that  the  directors  failed  to  place 
them  on  a  co-operative  basis  after  they  were 
organized.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Why  organize 
them  on  any  other  than  a  co-operative  basis? 
If  there  is  real  devotion  to  the  cause  of  co-oper- 
ation, why  not  organize  them  in  the  first  place 
as  co-operative  companies,  instead  of  merely 
proprietary  stock  companies?  It  is  as  easy  so 
to  organize  them  as  to  organize  a  proprietary 
stock  company. 

This  company  circulates  in  this  territory  a 
pamphlet,  probably  originally  intended  for  cir- 
culation only  in  Minnesota,  in  which  it  speci- 
fically outlines  the  method  by  which  a  true  co- 
operative creamery  should  be  organized.  In 
this  pamphlet  the  method  is  stated  in  detail, 
and  the  constitution  and  bylaws  are  set  forth 
in  full,  by  which  co-operative  creameries  may 
be  organized.  Why  has  it  not  used  the  same 
plan  in  the  Missouri  valley? 

State  Co-operative  Association  a  Misnomer 

A  state  association  of  co-operative  cream- 
eries would  give  color  to  the  pretense  that  the 
company  was  working  solely  in  the  interests  of 
co-operation.  Accordingly,  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  the  western  manager  of  the  Cream- 
ery Package  company,  a  state  association  of 
co-operative  creameries  was  formed  last  year  in 
Nebraska.  This  association  at  present  comprises 
seven  creameries.  Of  these  seven  creameries 
only  two  are  co-operative  and  five  are  proprie- 
tary. In  no  sense  are  these  last  co-operative 
other  than  that  in  which  all  corporations  are 
co-operative.  This  Is  using  the  term  "co-opera- 
tive" as  a  misnomer.  It  deceives  the  public, 
which  does  not  understand  all  the  facts.  This 
Is  sailing  under  false  colors.  It  will  result  to 
the  disadvantage- of  co-operation  and  will  help 
to  postpone  the  day  of  the  final  triumph  of  co- 
operative principles. 

That  Wicked  Bnraap  Company 

Second  This  company  tias  hid  Mm  identity 
In  promotion  behind  the  name  of  the  Burnnp 
Building  and  Supply  company  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
The  people  Iti  any  community  are  led  to  hcllcve 


that  the  Burnap  company  is  doing  the  promo- 
tion, and  accordingly  all  the  odium  that  arises 
from  such  promotion  in  the  community  is  di- 
verted from  the  Creamery  Package  company  and 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Burnap  company.  Com- 
munities in  which  such  promotion  has  been  done 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Burnap  com- 
pany is  owned,  operated  and  directed  by  the 
Creamery  Package  company.  If  the  promotion 
of  creameries  were  being  done  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  business  ethics,  with  real  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  co-operation,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
fair  play  by  right  and  commendable  methods, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  concealing  the  real 
identity  of  the  promoting  company.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  it;  much  is  lost  by  it.  The  people 
dealt  with  are  deceived  as  to  the  real  people 
with  whom  they  are  doing  business.  Deceit  Is 
a  violation  of  ethical  law,  and  violations  of  law 
always  extort  their  penalties.  This  places  the 
Creamery  Package  company  in  a  position  where 
it  may  say  to  aggrieved  patrons: 

"It  is  too  bad.  That  wicked  Burnap  company 
should  not  have  taken  such  advantage  of  your 
ignorance  of  creamery  matters,  and  should  not 
have  charged  you  such  an  extortionate  price  for 
the  promotion  of  your  creamery.  Of  course, 
the  equipment,  in  all  cases,  bears  our  name 
plate;  we  cannot  help  that.  We  are  in  the  sell- 
ing business,  and  when  a  promoter  comes  to  us 
and  wants  to  buy  an  equipment  for  a  creamery, 
of  course,  we  sell  it  to  him,  and  it  bears  our 
name  plate.  You  should  not  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  promoters.  Why  didn't  you  take  our 
advice?  It  is  plainly  printed  on  page  5  of  the 
sixth  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  'Successful 
Creameries:  How  to  Organize  and  Build  Them.' 
And  this  pamphlet  has  been  circulated  here  in 
Nebraska.  This  is  what  we  say  there:  'Do  this 
work  yourselves;  don't  let  any  creamery  pro- 
moter induce  you  to  sign  a  contract  giving  him 
authority  to  organize  and  build  a  creamery  for 
you.'  If  you  had  followed  this  advice  you  would 
not  be  in  your  present  position.  Now  you  will 
have  to  do  the  best  you  can  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

Fail  <o  Follow  Own  Advice 

When  it  is  known  that  the  Burnap  company 
1b  only  one  form  of  activity  of  the  Creamery 
Package  company  through  which  It  is  actively 
engaged  In  the  promotion  of  creameries,  this 
printed  advice  quoted  is  very  significant  of  the 
business  methods  employed.  Had  the  company 
Itself  followed  the  advice  that  It  gives  to  the 
farmer  In  this  mailer,  this  paper  would  prob- 
ably have  nothing  to  say  in  the  premises. 

In  several  Instances,  the  managers  of  cream- 
eries promoted  in  the  name  of  the  Burnnp  com- 
pany announced  as  soon  ns  they  learned  1 1 1 < ■ 
identity  of  the  real  promoter  that  hereafter 
they  would  buy  their  creamery  supplies  Horn 
otlnr  companies  engager!  In  man  ufact  u  rlnr.  slid 
selling  supplies:  that  they  would  not  do  IiiihI- 
iichs  with  |  company  that  deceived  them  nn  to 
Its  Identity  in  any  of  Its  operations. 

Third  This  rornpnny,  ns  a  rule,  extorts  nn 
exorhllnnt  price  for  the  entire  outfit  that  It  dc- 
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livers  as  the  result  of  promotion.  The  manager 
of  the  company  stated  that  the  expense  of  pro- 
motion would  probably  figure  from  15  to  20 
per  cent.  Prof.  Frandsen,  the  head  of  the  dairy 
department  of  the  State  University  of  Nebraska, 
gives  figures,  that  have  not  yet  been  questioned, 
to  show  what  a  small  creamery  should  cost.  He 
says: 

"The  cost  of  a  creamery  building  will  be 
from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  depending  on  the  local- 
ity, kind  of  construction,  cost  of  material  and 
labor.  Such  a  building  usually  consists  of  a 
main  work  room,  engine  and  boiler  room  (in- 
cluding space  for  refrigerating  machine),  coal 
room,  refrigerator,  store  room  and  office.  Ma- 
chinery for  a  gathered  cream  plant  will  cost 
approximately  $1,200.  If  refrigerating  machine 
is  included,  the  cost  will  be  from  $800  to  $1,000 
more.  The  total  cost  of  u  creamery  with  com- 
plete equipment  would,  therefore,  vary  from 
$2,200  to  $4,700  for  a  cream  creamery." 
Big  Cost  of  Promotion 
Most  of  the  creameries  promoted  by  this 
company  in  Nebraska  have  cost  $6,500.  Taking 
Prof.  Frandsen's  largest  figure,  $4,700,  as  the 
maximum  cost  of  a  small  creamery,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  company  has  received  from  them 
38.3  per  cent,  instead  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  as 
stated  by  the  manager.  Most  of  the  creameries 
promoted  in  this  territory  by  this  company  have 
been  installed  at  a  cost  of  $6,500.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  men  of  experience  that  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  that  the  majority  of  such 
$6,500  creameries  might  be  put  in,  with  just 
as  good  machinery,  for  $3,500.  No  comment  is 
necessary  on  the  business  methods  of  a  company 
that  promotes  creameries  at  such  a  figure. 

Fourth — The  promoters,  in  endeavoring  to 
accomplish  their  end,  make  false  statements  and 
misrepresent  facts.  These  promoters  are  the 
agents  of  the  company,  and  are  paid  by  them. 
The  company  is  morally  responsible  for  what 
they  do  and  say.  If  it  accepts  business  gained 
by  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration,  it  can- 
not escape  responsibility. 

Manner  of  Taking  Stock  Subscriptions 
Here  follows  a  letter  which  shows  the  man- 
ner in  which  subscriptions  to  stock  are  gained 
through  false  representation: 

"Your  favor  of  recent  date  received,  and  I 
■Will  give  the  details  of  the  circumstances  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember.  My  father  took  $100 
stock,  more  because  it  was  a  home  concern,  and 
because  he  wished  to  boost,  than  for  any  other 
reason.  They  stated  that  the  Beatrice  Creamery 
company  made  50  per  cent,  and  the  man  who 
is  now  secretary  of  the  concern  said  that  he 
would  work  for  nothing  if  they  gave  him  all 
they  made  over  15  per  cent.  He  gets  $100  per 
month  as  manager  now.  These  glittering  prom- 
ises undoubtedly  influenced  my  sisters  and  two 
cousins  to  put  a  little  money  into  the  con- 
cern." 

Farmers  know  very  little  about  the  creamery 
business;  and  a  smooth  salesman,  by  misrepre- 
sentations, such  as  are  cited  above,  can  persuade 
them  to  subscribe  for  stock.  By  enlarging  upon 
the  exaggerated  profits  that  will  be  sure  to  be 
made  by  the  company,  he  persuades  the  farmer 
to  become  obligated  for  the  payment  of  money, 
an  obligation  he  would  never  assume  if  nothing 
but  the  truth  were  told  him,  and  he  were  led 
only  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  The 
Creamery  Package  company  itself,  in  the  quo- 
tation from  its  pamphlet  already  cited,  indi- 
rectly reflects  upon  the  integrity  of  such  pro- 
motion as  has  here  been  described.  A  company 
that  condemns  itself  needs  no  one  else  to  con- 
demn it. 

Another  Instance  of  Misrepresentation 

Here's  another  instance  of  misrepresenta- 
tion: On  the  same  page  of  the  pamphlet  al- 
ready quoted,  in  speaking  about  the  number  of 
cows  necessary  to  make  a  creamery  successful, 
the  Creamery  Package  company  says:  "If  less 
than  300  milch  cows  are  secured,  our  advice  is 
to  drop  the  project.  It  might  be  possible  to 
operate  creameries  with  fewer  cows,  but  it  is 
so  seldom  done  that  the  chances  are  against  any 
community  making  a  success  of  it."  In  this 
quotation  only  about  half  the  number  of  cows 


actually  necessary  to  make  a  small  creamery 
profitable  is  set  forth  indirectly  as  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  In  this  territory  anyone  would 
be  foolish  to  attempt  successfully  to  operate  a 
small  creamery  with  less  than  from  500  to  600 
cows.  To  minimize  the  number  of  cows  neces- 
sary is  misrepresentation.  And  this  misrepre- 
sentation has  been  made  over  and  over  again 
in  this  territory  by  promoters  in  the  employ  of 
this  company. 

Incompetent  Butter-makers 
Fifth — The  company  sends  out  incompetent 
butter-makers,  and  in  some  instances  the  fail- 
ure of  the  promoted  company  has  been  due  to 
the  incompetence  and  mismanagement  of  the 
butter-maker,  provided  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  This  contract  is  adroitly 
drawn.  In  the  first  place,  it  says,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  proposed  creamery  is  to  be  operated  on 
a  co-operative  basis.  But,  except  in  one  in- 
stance in  Nebraska,  it  has  not  organized  a 
creamery  on  that  basis.  The  contract  calls  for 
the  company  to  furnish  an  "experienced"  but- 
ter-maker. The  promoters  promise  an  "expert" 
butter-maker.  Subscribers  to  the  stock  fail  to 
note  the  difference  between  experienced  and  ex- 
pert. If  this  promoting  company  were  doing 
business  according  to  right  business  principles, 
as  soon  as  it  found  out  that  one  of  its  butter- 
makers  was  not  answering  to  the  requirements, 
it  would  cease  to  employ  him.  One  butter- 
maker  that  was  sent  out  to  a  promoting  cream- 
ery is  said  to  have  been  able  to  make  only  No. 
2  butter.  He  became  not  only  butter-maker, 
but  manager  of  the  creamery.  The  board  of 
directors,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  cream- 
ery business,  and  relied  fully  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  butter-maker,  whom  the  promoting  com- 


pany had  sent  to  them,  accepted  his  advice  in 
all  matters.  The  result  was  that  after  running 
five  months  the  creamery  found  itself  more 
than  $5,000  in  debt.  The  butter-maker  waa 
then  peremptorily  discharged,  because,  as  the 
officers  stated,  his  management  was  "incompe- 
tent, extravagant  and  careless."  This,  it  would 
seem,  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  his  dis- 
charge by  the  promoting  company.  If  they  did 
not  know  the  facts,  it  was  their  business,  as 
business  men,  to  know  them.  Instead  of  dis- 
charging him,  they  sent  him,  as  butter-maker, 
to  another  creamery,  where  he  also  failed  to 
give  satisfaction.  Then,  instead  of  discharging 
him,  as  they  should  have  done,  they  sent  this 
same  man,  twice  discredited,  into  another  terri- 
tory to  promote  a  creamery.  At  this  writing  he 
is  still  so  engaged,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  more  than  a  month  ago  the  western  man- 
ager for  the  Creamery  Package  company  stated: 
"In  the  future  we  are  going  to  work  with 
Frandsen.  We  are  going  to  work  on  the  third 
proposition,  eliminating  the  others  entirely.  We 
intend  io  say,  'We  want  to  sell  you  a  creamery 
outfit.'  If  they  say,  'But  we  do  not  know  how 
to  organize  a  creamery  association,'  we  will 
say,  'Let  Fr/.ndsen  help  you  then.'  "  He  speaks 
here  of  the  third  proposition.  The  first  propo- 
sition concerns  itself  with  promotion;  the  sec- 
ond with  organizing  after  promotion  work  had 
been  done,  and  the  third  proposition  consists 
merely  of  a  selling  proposition,  without  promo- 
tion of  any  kind.  In  this  instance  this  manager 
continued  to  pursue  a  policy  of  business  that  he 
had  definitely  promised  to  abandon.  So  much 
for  the  good  faith  in  such  promises. 

It  would  not  be  possible  better  to  close  such 
a  discussion  as  this  than  by  quoting  from  the 


Sheep  Feeding  Near  Big  Stock  Markets 


Range  Sheep  Doing  Odd  Stunts  in  Country  and  City 


THE  accompanying  combination  picture 
illustrates  the  fact  that  sheep  feed- 
ing near  the  great  live  stock  mar- 
kets is  spreading  into  more  and 
more  territory  in  several  states. 
It  used  to  be  that  the  big  flocks  were  heard 
of  here  and  there,  out  a  few  miles  from  the 
slaughter  houses,  but  the  feeding  in  more  re- 
cent years  covers  much  more  territory,  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  farms  produce  considerable 
feed,  which  is  fed  to  the  sheep  as  the  most 
profitable  method  of  getting  the  most  profit 
from  the  grain  and  roughage  crops. 

The  big  flock  shown  at  the  left  is  a  bunch 
of  11,000  sheep  kept  on  three  farms  in 
Chicago  territory.  The  smaller  bunch  in  the 
right-hand  picture  is  shown  cropping  the  grass 
in  Washington  park,  Chicago.    They  are  bought 


at  the  yards  early  in  the  summer,  are  allowed 
to  pasture  in  the  parks  until  late  in  the  fall, 
when  they  are  sold  back  to  the  packing  firms, 
generally  at  some  profit.  In  this  instance  the 
only  object  in  buying  the  sheep  was  to  keep 
the  grass  short. 

All  of  the  sheep  mentioned  are  brought  from 
the  far  west,  mostly  from  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana and  other  points  alojig  the  Northwestern 
lines.  It  is  now  being  planned  to  pasture  west- 
ern sheep  on  the  cut-over  and  burned-over  dis- 
tricts of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  clean  up 
the  wild  land.  The  sheep  are  kept  on  small 
tracts  until  the  underbrush  is  nipped  off,  after 
which,  in  the  spring,  about  the  time  the  frost 
is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  the  land  is  sown 
in  red  clover  and  crops  of  this  roughage  raised 
between  the  stumps. 
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pamphlet  of  the  Creamery  Package  company, 
already  alluded  to.  This  paper  would  say  to 
the  farmer,  as  the  Creamery  Package  people 
said  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota,  "Have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  promoters."  One  of 
the  most  successful  co-operative  creameries  in 
Nebraska  was  promoted  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, without  any  help  from  outside.  Any 
creamery  may  be  so  promoted  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient interest  and  demand  for  it.  For  a  co- 
operative creamery  to  be  successful  in  the  best 
sense,  the  farmers  themselves,  the  cream  pro- 
ducers, must  take  the  initiative.  If  they  lind 
that  there  is  cream  produced  in  a  given  com- 
munity sufficient  to  make  100,000  pounds  of 


butter  a  year,  and  if,  in  addition,  there  is  suf- 
ficient community  spirit  to  cause  the  farmers 
to  remain  constantly  loyal  to  the  new  enter- 
prise, then  they  are  in  a  position  themselves  to 
promote  and  organize  a  co-operative  creamery. 
In  this  promotion  and  organization  they  can 
have  the  assistance  and  the  advice  of  the  dairy 
department  of  their  state  university.  This  ad- 
vice will  not  be  commercialized,  and  will  be 
candid  and  reliable.  In  Nebraska,  Prof.  Frand- 
sen  will  be  glad  to  render  such  communities 
any  assistance  within  his  power.  In  some  towns 
in  this  territory  there  are  as  many  as  five  sep- 
arate cream  receiving  stations  that  together  re- 
ceive cream  enough  adequately  to  supply  a 
local  creamery.    Such  a  local  creamery,  unan- 


imously supported  by  the  cream  producers  of 
the  territory,  would  undoubtedly  yield  them  a 
much  larger  profit.  Under  such  circumstances, 
such  a  local  creamery  would  be  desirable,  pro- 
vided the  community  would  agree  unanimously 
to  support  it.  No  promoter,  with  his  exaggera- 
tions and  his  misrepresentations,  would  be 
needed.  Not  less  than  $2,500  might  be  saved 
the  community  by  dispensing  with  his  service. 
The  dairy  department  of  any  state  university 
will  render  better  service,  will  give  more  relia- 
ble information,  without  expense  to  the  com- 
munity. If  the  farmers  do  not  understand  the 
creamery  business,  let  them  ask  advice  of  some- 
one that  does  understand  it — someone  whose 
statements  are  not  biased  by  commercialism. 


Stump  Ranching  in  the  New  Northwest 


INE  years  ago  a  railroad  laborer 
from  Michigan  arrived  in  the 
Flathead  valley  of  northwestern 
Montana,  with  a  wife,  baby  and 
$53,  the  latter  representing  the 
net  savings  of  years  of  toil.  The 
only  government  land  then  left 
in  the  valley  was  timber  land,  from  which  the 
uaw-logs  had  been  removed  by  lumbermen.  A 
quarter  section  of  rocky,  hill  land  on  the  west 
shore  of  Flathead  lake  was  filed  on,  a  small 
log  house  built,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground 
cleared  and  most  of  it  planted  to  small  fruit. 
The  homesteader  was  then  forced  to  resume 
big  old  employment  of  switching  for  a  year, 
during  which  time  he  was  in  the  hospital  five 
weeks  as  the  result  of  an  accident.  Enough 
money  had  been  saved,  however,  to  buy  a  team 
of  horses,  cow  and  cultivator.  The  next  season 
$184  worth  of  strawberries  were  sold  from  a 
three-eighths  acre  patch,  which  was  enlarged  to 
half  an  acre,  and  $300  worth  of  berries  sold 
the  next  year.  The  five-eighths  acre  patch  of 
raspberries  brought  in  $136  the  second  year  and 
$250  the  third  year.  The  patch  was  later  in- 
creased to  one  acre,  and  seven  acres  planted  to 
fruit  treeB.  The  raising  of  strawberries  has 
been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  help  at  picking  time.  Snow  takes 
the  place  of  straw  for  winter  mulching.  The 
cost  of  clearing  land,  plowing  and  harrowing  is 
estimated  at  $75  per  acre. 

Hardships  of  BomWtCadlllg 

How  about  the  hardships  of  this  sort  of 
homesteading?  There  were  plenty  of  them. 
During  the  year  when  the  husband  was  work- 
ing on  the  railroad  the  wife  remained  alone  on 
the  homestead,  three  miles  from  the  nearest 
neighbor.  Groceries  and  other  supplies  were 
obtained  by  riding  a  horse  through  the  timber 
nine  miles  to  the  nearest  town — a  saloon-sur- 


Stump  Ranch  in  the  Spokane  Country 

By  O.  H.  Barnhill 

rounded  sawmill  village — carrying  the  baby  on 
one  knee  and  a  basket  of  eggs  on  the  other. 

When  the  writer  was  secretary  of  the  Big 
Fork  Farmers'  Institute  he  invited  this  plucky 
homesteader  to  tell  something  of  the  methods 
by  which  he  had  attained  success.  He  came 
sixteen  miles  and  delivered  the  goods.  Having 
had  no  previous  experience  in  farming,  he  was 
unhampered  with  the  "good  enough"  idea,  put- 
ting in  practice  the  book-farming  theories  about 
giving  everything  the  best  possible  care  and  at- 
tention, which  are  scorned  by  the  average  agri- 
culturist as  a  waste  of  time  and  labor.  Deep 
plowing,  thorough  cultivation,  the  utilization  of 
every  foot  of  plow  land  and  every  bit  of  ma- 
nure, feeding  all  green  stuff  to  cows  and  chick- 
ens, pasturing  the  waste  land — these  are  some 
of  the  methods  which  spelled  success. 

A  Stump  Rancher's  Success 
E.  J.  Cramer,  Somers,  Mont.,  the  home- 
steader referred  to,  is  a  regular  exhibitor  and 
premium  getter  at  the  Flathead  fair,  to  which 
he  hauls  his  finest  fruits  and  other  products 
thirty  miles.  All  other  enterprises  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  receive  the  active  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Cramer,  who  now  has  eleven  Jersey 
cattle,  six  young  horses,  a  large  barn,  new  nine- 
room  house,  a  fine  power  launch  for  use  on  the 
lake,  is  out  of  debt  and  saving  money  to  buy 
an  automobile.  The  total  value  of  the  rum  h 
and  other  property  Is  around  $8,000,  which 
means  an  annual  net  profit  of  $1,000,  starting 
with  nothing  on  a  stump  homestead.  Wages  of 
$108  per  month  were  received  at  railroad  work, 
but  practically  nothing  hud  been  saved.  It 
should  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  that  there 
Ih  now  no  similar  government  laud  open  to  en- 
try In  the  Flathead  valley. 

The  foregoing  Instance  Ih  cited  to  Illustrate 


the  possibilities  of  stump  ranching  in  the  new 
northwest.  That  it  is  very  exceptional  is  freely 
conceded,  but  it  is  the  man — and  his  wife — who 
are  exceptional,  rather  than  the  opportunity. 
There  are  many  similar  chances  for  success, 
which,  however,  is  impossible  of  attainment 
without  the  perseverance,  industry  and  business 
ability  possessed  by  the  parties  above  referred 
to.  Moreover,  every  man  is  not  adapted  to  the 
kind  of  work  required,  which  takes,  in  addition 
to  the  qualities  above  mentioned,  patience,  love 
of  detail,  thoroughness  and  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains.  The  latter  quality,  by  the  way, 
has  been  given  as  a  delinition  for  genius. 

The  writer  has  known  a  number  of  stump 
ranchers  who  for  many  years  have  made  noth- 
ing but  a  poor  living,  and  a  good  share  of  that 
was  gotten  by  working  for  wages.  Their  land 
cost  them  nothing,  and  many  sold  from  $1,000 
to  $4,000  worth  of  saw  timber.  These  failures, 
like  the  above  success,  were  due  to  the  men, 
not  to  unfavorable  conditions.  Poor  manage- 
ment, shiftlessness,  drinking  and  gambling, 
working  only  part  of  the  time — these  are  some 
of  the  commonest  causes  of  failure. 

iMent  of  Logged-Ofl  Landi 
There  are  several  million  acres  of  logged-off 
lands  in  the  Spokane  country,  which  Includes 
western  Montana,  northern  Idaho  and  northeast- 
ern Washington.  West  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains In  Oregon  and  Washington  there  are 
3,000,000  acres  of  similar  land,  the  amount  of 
which  is  Increasing  ai  the  rale  of  n  third  of  a 
million  acres  a  year,  despite  the  fact  that  100,- 
niMi  acres  are  chared  yearly.  The  price  Ih  from 
$5  per  acre  up.  Twenty-five  dollnrH  per  aero 
Is  perhapH  a  fair  average  for  good  stump  land, 
well  located,  (he  bulk  of  which  Ih  held  nt  $10  to 
$lo  To  one  who  Ih  unacquainted  with  these 
lnnds  It  Ih  difficult  to  convey  an  accurate  Idea 
of  their  character.  Their  Intrinsic  value  ranges 
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The  South  Dakota  Experiment 
Station  has  proved  by  experiment 
that  large  potatoes  as  seed  produce 
20  per  cent  more  than  small  potatoes 
and  culls. 


Swine  growers  that  have  immu- 
nized their  brood  sows,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  should  immunize  their  pigs 
at  weaning  time.  The  serum  is  a 
sure  preventive,  if  properly  used. 


Rape,  with  a  mixture  of  peas  and 
oats,  makes  a  first-class  temporary 
hog  pasture.  Rape  should  be  sown 
either  early  or  late,  as  it  does  best 
in  cool  weather,  and  especially  in 
cool  nights. 


Be  liberal  in  feeding  the  calves, 
but  not  too  liberal.  Scours  result 
from  over-feeding,  but  may  be  cured 
by  cutting  the  ration  in  half  for  a 
day  or  two,  when  the  feed  may  be 
again  increased. 


Be  sure  that  the  brood  mare,  at 
foaling  time,  has  plenty  of  room.  If 
she  is  in  a  box  stall,  see  that  it  is 
thoroughly  disinfected  as  a  prevent- 
ive of  navel  infection.  The  open 
pasture  is  the  best  place  for  foaling. 


Alfalfa  wilt,  a  fungus  disease  of 
alfalfa,  for  which  no  cure  or  preven- 
tive is  known,  is  rapidly  spreading 
through  alfalfa  districts.  It  is  due 
to  a  fungus  that  causes  rot  on  the 
stems  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  rot,  weakening  the  vitality  of 
the  plant,  causes  wilt  of  the  leaves 
and  stems.  In  case  wilt  appears  in 
a  field,  it  is  best  to  plow  the  field  at 
once  and  put  it  in  some  other  kind  of 
crop  at  once.  Rotation  seems  to  be 
the  only  preventive. 


Experiment  Stations 

One  naturally  wonders  from  read- 
ing the  bulletins  from  the  several 
state  experiment  stations  precisely 
what  purpose  the  stations  are  intend- 
ing to  subserve.  From  the  mere  fact 
that  every  state  has  its  separate  ex- 
periment station,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  each  of  such  stations  is 
intended  to  subserve  the  agriculture 
of  its  own  state  as  the  primary  pur- 
pose. If  this  is  not  the  real  pur- 
pose, this  is  certainly  what  the  real 
purpose  should  be;  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  have  such 
a  station  in  each  state. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  experiment 
station  is  simply  to  discover  and  elu- 
cidate scientific  facts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  scientist,  one  central  experi- 
ment station  might  do  all  the  work 
at  a  great  deal  less  expense.  It 
seems  a  waste  of  money  to  multiply 
stations  and  publish  bulletins,  some 
of  them  expensive,  merely  for  circu- 
lation among  scientists. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  of  every  one  of  its  publica- 
tions, should  be  to  furnish  practical 
help  to  the  farmers  of  the  several 
states.  The  members  of  the  several 
faculties  who  cannot  be  brought  to 
regard  the  work  in  this  light  should 
be  given  other  fields  of  activity. 
Science  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is 
merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
pseudo-science  is  nothing  at  all;  it 
had  better  be  kept  out  of  print,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  is  only 
through  bulletins  that  such  half- 
scientists  can  get  their  names  before 
the  public.  No  bulletin  should  be 
published  that  does  not  add  to  the 
body  of  known  scientific  achieve- 
ment. Even  then  it  should  be  writ- 
ten in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Un- 
less this  is  done  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  spend  money  in  getting  vapid  and 
rehashed  demonstrations  into  print. 


The  American  Potato  Crop 

In  the  first  place,  the  yield  of  po- 
tatoes per  acre  in  the  United  States 
is  less  than  half  of  what  it  is  in 
either  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  In 
the  second  place,  the  yield  in  this 
country  is  only  half  what  it  might 
be  made  if  the  selection  of  seed  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop  received 
the  attention  that  they  should.  No 
one  need  fear  a  glut  in  the  market 
from  over-production  here.  Ger- 
many uses  2  8  per  cent  of  its  crop  for 
table  purposes,  4  0  per  cent  for  stock 
foods,  12  per  cent  for  seed,  4  per 
cent  for  starch,  6  per  cent  for  alco- 
hol, and  it  is  estimated  that  10  per 
cent  becomes  useless  through  decay. 
In  this  country,  under  conditions  as 
they  exist  here,  when  there  is  a  slim 
crop  the  price  of  potatoes  is  very 
high,  and  when  there  is  an  abundant 
crop  the  price  is  correspondingly 
low.  Should  the  United  States  dis- 
pose of  its  potatoes  in  the  way  that 
Germany  disposes  of  its  crop,  in  a 
lean  year,  if  there  were  not  a  suffi- 
cient amount  for  table  purposes,  the 
deficiency  might  be  supplied  from 
what  is  usually  used  for  stock  food. 
The  use  of  potatoes  for  stock  food 
would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
market  equitable  and  stable  from 
year  to  year. 

There  is  no  crop  grown  in  this 
country  that  is.  as  remunerative  and 
profitable  as  potatoes  when  they  re- 
ceive the  proper  attention.    This  pa- 


per is  taking  up  the  matter  of  sup- 
plying its  readers  with  machinery 
for  converting  potatoes  into  stock 
food  at  the  very  lowest  possible 
price.  When  the  manufacture  of  po- 
tatoes into  stock  food  becomes  gen- 
eral throughout  the  potato-growing 
districts,  it  will  greatly  increase  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  crop, 
and  make  the  market  stable  from 
year  to  year. 

It  will  also  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  much  land  that  is  now  un- 
developed. There  is  no  place  in  the 
immense  range  regions  of  the  west 
where  potatoes  may  not  be  profita- 
bly grown  under  these  conditions. 
Every  stockman,  when  the  industry 
is  once  established,  will  be  able  to 
raise  the  food  by  means  of  which  he 
can  finish  his  stock  for  the  market. 
For  this  reason  this  paper  is  actively 
pressing  the  matter  of  securing 
proper  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  potato  stock  foods. 

One  thing  menaces  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  industry — potato 
disease.  To  avoid  this,  and  insure 
healthful  potatoes  in  the  future,  it 
is  necessary  for  every  grower  to 
grow  his  seed  in  his  own  seed  plat, 
separate  from  the  general  crop,  and 
be  sure  that  he  plants  nothing  but 
uninfected  seed  in  uninfected  soil. 


Serum  Demonstrations 

The  state  of  Kansas  proposes  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  com- 
pletely eradicating  hog  cholera.  For 
this  purpose,  it  has  selected  two  lo- 
calities, each  in  extent  nearly  the 
size  of  a  county,  and  proposes  to 
prove  that  it  can  eradicate  hog  chol- 
era completely  from  these  localities. 
The  demonstration  is  in  charge  of 
the  agricultural  college  of  that  state. 
The  farmers  in  the  localities  co-op- 
erate to  a  man  in  the  demonstration; 
that  is,  demonstrations  will  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  farmers  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  co-op- 
erate. In  these  demonstrations  the 
farmers  must  buy  the  serum  that  is 
used,  and  must  observe  strictly  all 
the  sanitary  and  police  regulations 
that  may  be  laid  down  by  the  col- 
lege. The  college  itself  will  furnish, 
without  expense  to  the  farmer,  oper- 
ators and  all  necessary  veterinary 
attendance.  If  it  shall  be  proved 
that  it  is  possible  in  this  way  abso- 
lutely to  eradicate  hog  cholera 
within  the  limits  of  two  widely  sep- 
arated counties,  it  follows  that  the 
adoption  of  the  same  regulations 
and  the  same  method  will  eradicate 
the  disease  from  the  entire  state,  or 
from  any  territory,  no  matter  how 
widely  extended,  that  adopts  and 
rigidly  observes  the  same  method. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  states 
will  see  the  advisability  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  demonstration  work,  in 
order  to  convince  the  farmers,  as  a 
whole,  and  the  legislative  powers, 
who  control  the  purse  strings  of  the 
several  states,  that  the  great  annual 
loss  from  hog  cholera  may  be  abso- 
lutely prevented  if  proper  measures 
are  taken. 

The  loss  in  live  stock  from  disease 
during  the  last  year  is  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
follows:  Hogs,  $66,417,000;  cattle, 
$64,783,000;  sheep,  $10,082,000, 
and  horses,  $63,817,000.  This  looks 
as  though  the  state  bureaus  of  ani- 
mal health,  by  whatever  name  they 
are  ealled,  should  begin  to  get  busy. 


A  Farmers'  Practical  Club 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  organization  of  farmers' 
clubs  and  their  practical  value  to 
communities.  There  have  been  many 
farmers'  clubs  organized  and  for 
lack  of  system  in  management  have 
dwindled  and  died.  A  farmers'  club 
in  organization  is  not  unlike  any 
other  association  of  persons  engaged 
in  mutual  interests.  The  life  of  the 
club  is  in  the  social  and  educational 
work  it  is  able  to  take  up  and  carry 
on.  As  long  as  the  club  members 
are  kept  busy  in  planning,  discussing 
and  carrying  into  execution  matters 
of  interest  and  benefit  to  its  mem- 
bership it  will  have  life  and  energy. 

There  are  many  matters  of  local 
and  neighborhood  interest  that  a 
well  organized  farmers'  club  can 
handle  to  better  advantage  than  any 
other  authority.  The  matter  of  pub- 
lic road  improvement  has  been  more 
successfully  worked  out  by  little 
neighborhood  clubs  than  otherwise. 
The  improved  rural  school,  the  coun- 
try church,  the  improvement  and 
decoration  of  the  rural  cemetery,  are 
each  better  provided  for  and  better 
looked  after  when  the  stimulant  of 
organized  neighborhood  influence  is 
prompting  the  action. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy  of  Iowa  has 
outlined  his  views  of  how  a  farmers' 
club  may  be  made  useful  and  main- 
tain interest.     He  says: 

One  of  the  most  helpful  and  satisfac- 
tory kind  of  clubs  is  one  composed  of 
twelve  families  Such  a  club  should  meet 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  with  a  differ- 
ent family  each  month  In  this  way  each 
member  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
entertaining  the  other  members  and  their 
families  at  least  once  each  year.  These 
meetings  should  occupy  the  entire  day. 
Everything  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home 
should  be  carefully  inspected  and  dis- 
cussed. In  this  way  helpful  suggestions 
may  be  obtained.  Occasionally  an  out- 
side speaker  might  be  secured  to  present 
some  useful  line  of  work.  Provision 
should  always  be  made  for  a  helpful 
program,  with  ample  time  for  discus- 
sions. Timely  topics  from  the  agricul- 
tural press,  station  and  college  bulletins 
should  be  presented  for  discussion.  The 
secretary  should  arrange  with  the  state 
college  and  other  institutions  to  secure 
the  loan  of  "pocket  libraries"  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  the  club.  These  li- 
braries should  contain  interesting  and 
useful  reading  material  for  the  men,  the 
women,  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  various  local  clubs  should  have  a 
township  organization  composed  of,  say. 
the  president  and  one  other  member  of 
each  local  club.  The  various  townships 
should  form  a  county  organization  and 
the  counties  a  state  federation  of  farm- 
ers' clubs.  The  real  work  must  be  done 
in  the  individual  clubs  and  the  larger 
organizations  will  prove  useful  in  dealing 
with  matters  of  townships,  county,  state 
or  nation-wide  interest. 

The  organization  of  these  clubs  should 
be  very  largely  volunteer  in  nature.  It 
should  not  be  the  work  of  some  profes- 
sional organizer.  In  other  words,  no  club 
should  be  started  where  the  people  do 
not  want  it.  In  these  small  clubs  only 
people  congenial  to  each  other  should 
belong  to  the  same  club.  All  must  ,»ull 
together  for  success. 

The  social  and  congenial  qualities 
of  the  farmers'  club  is  a  feature  that 
will  bear  consideration.  Every  farm- 
ing community  should  have  its  social 
clubs,  and  these  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  farmers' 
clubs.  People  will  hunt  out  their 
congenial  associates  and  visit  with 
them.  The  recommendation  of  the 
farmers'  club  of  twelve  families 
given  by  Prof.  Kennedy  will  be  a 
good  subject  for  farmers  and  their 
families  to  study  and  discuss. 
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An  Absurd  Test 

The  boards  of  health  of  most  of 
he  cities  In  the  union  have  adopted 
egulations  by  which  milk  that  con- 
ains  more  than  a  specified  number 
f  bacteria  for  every  cubic  centime- 
9T  of  milk  shall  be  regarded  as  un- 
wholesome, and  prohibited  from  use 
s  food.  In  Omaha  the  maximum 
umber  of  bacteria  permitted  in  a 
ubic  centimeter  of  milk  used  for 
jod  is  150,000,  though  last  month 
ie  number  ran  as  low  as  38,000.  In 
ther  cities  the  maximum  number 
uns  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  per 
jntimeter.  Milk  that  contains  a 
reater  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic 
jntimeter  than  is  specified  by  the 
jgulations  is  regarded  as  unwhole- 
>me  and  is  prohibited  from  use  as 
>od. 

From  a  strictly  scientific  and  san- 
ary  point  of  view,  no  regulation 
mid  be  more  absurd.  The  whole- 
jmeness  of  milk  does  not  depend 
pon  the  limited  number  of  bacteria 
lat  it  contains.  There  is  no  more 
ealthful  or  appetizing  food  than 
asteurized  milk  that  has  been  in- 
sulated with  lactic  acid  baeteria, 
ad  is  known  in  the  trade  as  fer-mil- 
.c,  viti-culture,  or  starter.  This 
tod  contains  millions  upon  millions 
'  bacteria,  exceeding  the  million 
n.it  prescribed  by  health  boards 
cer  and  over  again.  It  is  not  the 
amber  of  germs  that  makes  milk 
ahealthful.  The  probability  is  that 
ie  entire  process  of  digestion  is  one 
'  bacterial  rather  than  chemical  ac- 
vity.  The  whole  digestive  tract 
varms  with  millions  upon  millions 
r  healthful  bacteria.  It  is  absurd 
i  regard  the  number  of  bacteria  in 

product  as  indicating  unwhole- 
)meness. 

It  is  the  kind  of  bacteria,  not  the 
umber,  that  makes  milk  unwhole- 
)me.  Milk  that  contains  the  low- 
3t  ordinary  limit  of  bacteria,  if  it 
mtains  a  single  germ  of  diphtheria, 
r  of  scarlet  fever,  or  of  typhoid 
iver,  or  of  bubonic  plague,  or  of 
jberculosis,  is  infinitely  more  dan- 
erous  and  unwholesome  than  milk 
lat  contains  millions  upon  millions 
r  healthful  bacteria.  What  is 
eeded  to  determine  the  wholesome- 
ess  of  milk  is  not  a  quantitative, 
ut  a  qualitative  analysis;  to  ex- 
lude  from  use  milk  that  contains 
isease  germs,  no  matter  how  small 

number  of  them  may  be  found. 

Of  course,  in  milk  with  a  low 
acterial  count,  there  Is  less  proba- 
lllty  of  disease  germs  being  pres- 
nt,  other  things  being  equal,  than 
lllk  with  a  high  bacterial  count, 
ut  probability  is  not  enough;  there 
mat  be  certainty.  The  thing  to  be 
uarded  against  is  not  the  number 
f  bacteria,  but  the  kind  of  bacteria, 
he  health  boards  of  the  various 
Itlea,  if  they  wish  to  be  scientifically 
xact,  and  if  they  wish  to  avoid  the 
Idlcule  of  right-thinking  scientific 
ien,  will  change  their  regulations 
d  as  to  substitute  a  qualitative  an- 
lysis  for  their  present  quantitative 
nalysis,  which  Is  too  absurd  for 
erlous  consideration. 


The  special  commission  appointed 
y  Governor  Dencen  of  Illinois  to  ln- 
estigate  pellagra,  reports  that,  the 
■■eight  of  evidence  shows  that  the 
isease  Is  due  to  infection  with  a 
Ivlng  micro-organism,  and  that  tho 
robable  location  for  this  Infection 


is  in  the  intestinal  tract.  It  also 
reports  that  insufficient  food,  too 
little  animal  protein  in  the  diet,  may 
constitute  a  predisposition  for  con- 
tracting the  disease.  It  also  recom- 
mends that  the  dietary  of  state  insti- 
tutions be  reformed  so  as  to  prevent 
this  predisposition. 


Live  Stock  Farming 

The  turning  of  everything  into 
live  stock,  or  live  stock  farming,  is 
a  present-day  feature  of  land  man- 
agement that  is  commanding  the  at- 
tention of  many  close  students  of 
agricultural  economic  propositions. 
The  high  prices  of  farm  lands  are 
beginning  to  cause  the  land  owner 
and  prospective  investor  some 
thought  and  figuring  to  determine 
how  a  profit  can  be  made  that  will 
equal  the  5  y2  or  6  per  cent  loan. 

The  grain  grower  who  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  weather  and 
climatic  conditions  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  crops  has  but  little 
assurance  of  what  is  in  store  for 
him  until  his  grain  is  in  the  mar- 
ket. Each  year  he  is  reducing  the 
producing  ability  of  his  land,  and 
in  an  emergency  he  has  nothing  on 
which  he  can  secure  a  loan.  Grow- 
ing crops  are  even  regarded  hazard- 
ous and  uncertain  security. 

The  live  stock  farmer  has  a  con- 
stant,   tangible,    every-day  security 


Farmers  may  now  test  their  cows 
free.  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
is  anxious  to  promote  the  keeping  of 
better  and  more  profitable  cows  on 
every  farm  in  its  territory.  For  this 
purpose,  it  suggested  a  scheme  for 
cow  testing,  which  is  supplemental  to 
the  scheme  adopted  by  the  large 
cow  testing  associations,  by  which 
every  farmer  may  be  able  to  test 
his  own  cows.  It  also  asked  the 
several  creameries  operating  within 
the  Missouri  valley  territory  to  agree 
to  make  the  tests  of  samples  of  milk 
furnished  without  expense  to  the 
farmer.  They  have  liberally  re- 
sponded to  the  request. 

Now,  every  farmer  in  the  Missouri 
valley  may  have  his  samples  of  milk 
tested  free  of  charge  at  his  regular 
cream  receiving  stations.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  notify  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  cream  receiving  sta- 
tion that  he  is  going  to  want  sam- 
ples of  milk  tested,  and  this  man 
will  notify  the  creamery  for  which 
he  works  of  the  demand,  and  the 
creamery  will  furnish  the  operator 
the  necessary  bottles  for  making  the 
test,  and  "will  order  him  to  make 
the  test  without  expense  to  the 
farmer. 

Every  farmer  that  wishes  to  got 
rid  of  the  loss  producers  In  his  herd, 
iirid  keep  on  with  the  profit  pro- 
ducers, should  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity.  The  agricultural  col- 
lege of  his  state  will  furnish  him  a 
milk  sheet  on  application  witho.it 
expense.  All  that  will  bo  necessary 
will  be  once  a  week  or  once  a  month 
to  weigh  the  day's  mess  of  each  cow, 
take  a  sample  of  each  cow's  milk 
and  have  It  tested  for  buttcr-fat  at 
the  cream  receiving  station 

This  Is  the  only  way  In  which  the 
value  of  a  cow  may  be  determined 
Some    farmers    think     they  know 


that  is  recognized  by  all  banks  and 
money-lending  institutions  as  first 
class,  and  will  sell  on  short  notice  in 
a  market  that  never  closes.  The  live 
stock,  when  made  the  source  of  mar- 
keting the  produce  of  the  farm, 
leaves  the  fertility  of  the  land  on 
the  fa  mi.  This  is  not  sold  or  hauled 
off,  as  in  the  case  of  the  crop,  when 
it  goes  to  market. 

There  is  little  to  be  presented 
against  a  system  of  management  that 
produces  something  that  is  growing 
and  increasing  in  value  every  day  in 
the  year — a  product  which,  although 
depending  entirely  upon  the  produce 
of  the  land  for  its  maintenance  and 
development,  yet  when  it  is  finished 
and  leaves  the  farm  leaves  it  clear  of 
debt,  not  owing  the  land  a  cent. 


The  Fourth  International  Con- 
gress on  School  Hygiene  will  hold 
its  next  session  in  Buffalo,  August 
2  5  to  30.  School  hygiene  has  not 
received  the  attention  that  it  should, 
and  this  congress  is  undertaking  an 
invaluable  work.  It  should  have 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
everyone  interested  in  promoting 
child  health  and  in  developing  and 
strengthening  child  life. 


Keep  the  horses  shod,  especially  in 
front.  It  will  save  feed  and  add  to 
their  capacity  for  work. 


which  are  their  best  cows,  but  they 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken.  In  tests 
already  conducted  it  has  been  proved 
that  cows  that  were  supposed  to  be 
the  best  were  really  the  poorest 
profit  producers  in  the  herd.  The 
only  way  to  know  of  a  certainty  is 
to  test  the  cow  by  weighing  her 
milk  and  ascertaining  the  percent- 
age of  butter-fat  in  it. 

We  must  have  better  cows  if  we 
are  to  maintain  cows  at  a  profit. 
Farmers  should  find  out  which  are 
the  profit  losers  and  dispose  of  them, 
and  save  the  get  of  only  their  best 
producers  for  future  use.  This  mat- 
ter should  be  taken  in  hand  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Scrub  and  Pure-I>red 
Said  the  scrub-bred  cow  to  the  high-bred 
cow, 

"Say,  you  are  an  easy  mark,  I  vow. 
You  eat  no  more  than  a  scrub  like  me, 
You're  treated  no  bettor  that  I  can  see, 
Yet  you  give  the  farmer  three  timeB  as 
much 

In  payment  for  board  and  room  and  such; 
Three  times  the  milk,  and  It's  better,  too; 
I'd  hate  to  be  such  a  fool  as  you." 

Said   the   high-bred   cow   to   the  scrub- 
bred  cow. 

"I'd  like  to  shirk,  but  I  don't  know  how; 

I'm   not  Intending  to  pay   so  well. 

And  why  I  do  I  cannot  tell; 

I  BeckOtI  It  Isn't  for  mo  to  say; 

I  guess  I  wan  simply  born  thai  way; 

No  matter  how  hard  to  stop  I  try, 

I  ke«p  on  boosting  the  milk  supply." 

Said  the  H'  l  ub-lii  id  cow  to  tin'  high-bred 
cow, 

"You'ro  up  against  It.  I'll  allow; 
Vuii'ri'    pudding    tin-    fanner's  Inclement, 
While  I'm  not  making  the  dub  a  cent. 
I  know  this  much— If  I  were  he, 
I'd  banish  all  serawnv  cows  like  me. 
Who  cut  as  much  as  their  betters  ran, 
And  bufloo  their  board  from  the  farmer 
mn  n. 

"Hut  I'm  not  the  lainicr.  nnd  ho  I'm  here. 
Ruling  my  bend  off  venr  !>v  v>ar 
And  I'll  do  It  nn  long  no  I  enn,  I  vow." 
Hald  the  scrub-bred  cow  to  the  high-bred 
cow. 


Cattle  Feeding  Methods 

"Some  new  cattle  feeding  methods 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
2,500  practical  feeders  of  the  state 
of  Kansas."  This  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Manhattan. 

The  animal  husbandry  department 
of  the  college  announced  last  Janu- 
ary that  it  had  commenced  a  calf- 
feeding  experiment  which  it  would 
make  known  on  May  2,  1913,  a  date 
designated  by  the  college  as  "Cattle 
Feeders'  Day."  The  wintering  of 
calves,  how  it  can  be  most  success- 
fully and  economically  carried  on  in 
the  interest  of  both  the  calf' and  its 
owner,  is  the  principle  involved  in 
this  feeding  operation. 

This  feeding  proposition  consists 
of  feeding  five  lots  of  calves  as 
nearly  equal  in  age,  size,  quality  and 
condition  as  possible  when  started. 
These  five  lots  consist  of  ten  each — 
high-grade  Herefords,  bred  and 
raised  in  Kansas,  and  all  from  one 
herd. 

The  following  statement  is  made 
in  explanation  of  the  experiment: 
"The  purpose  in  the  first  three  lots 
is  to  determine  the  comparative 
value  of  corn,  kaffir  and  sorghum 
silage  for  wintering  growing  calves, 
by  using  cottonseed  meal  as  a  source 
of  protein.  In  lot  four  alfalfa  hay 
has  been  fed  in  such  quantities  that 
the  total  amount  of  protein  con- 
sumed would  be  the  same  as  in  lot 
one.  In  other  words,  the  compari- 
son between  lot  one  and  lot  four  is 
one  regarding  alfalfa  and  cottonseed 
as  a  source  of  protein.  In  lot  five 
the  alfalfa  has  been  limited  to  the 
same  quantities  as  that  eaten  by  lot 
four.  Cane  stover  has  been  fed  ac- 
cording to  appetite,  and  in  addition 
a  sufficient  amount  of  shelled  corn 
has  been  fed  to  equal  that  contained 
in  the  silage  fed  to  lot  four." 

The  menu  is  as  follows: 

Lot  1 — Corn  silage  according  to 
appetite;  one  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal  to  calf  daily. 

Lot  2 — Kaffir  silage  according  to 
appetite;  one  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal. 

Lot  3 — Sorghum  silage  according 
to  appetite;  one  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal. 

Lot  4 — Corn  silage  according  to 
appetite. 

Lot  5 — Alfalfa  hay  according  to 
appetite;  corn  stover  according  to 
appetite,  and  a  limited  ration  of 
shelled  corn. 

These  calves  on  May  2  ended  a 
hundred-day  feed  on  the  ration  ac- 
credited to  each  lot.  The  purpose  Is 
to  direct  a  line  of  thought  through- 
out the  state  upon  uniformity  and 
system  in  feeding;  also  to  bring  tho 
feeders  of  the  state  in  close  touch 
with  the  college  and  its  work.  This 
Is  one  of  the  essential  factors  Just 
now  In  helping  In  (ho  Increase  of 
hoof  production.  Each  calf  has  tho 
basis  of  beef  product  inn.  How  much 
can  each  of  those  calves  be  made  to 
yield  w  hen  the  proper  moans  arc  ap- 
plied In  Its  development?  "  Is  tho 
purpose  of  the  college  to  not  only 
demonstrate  tho  pnsslbllll  Ioh  of 
grOWth,  hut  to  make  plain  that  It  is 
within  the  province  of  every  fanner 
and  cattle  grower  lo  secure  these 
results  with  his  own  calves,  propor- 
tionate to  tho  quality  of  cattle  ho 
produces. 


Farmers  Can  Test  Cows  Free 

A  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  Plan 
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After  spring  cleaning 
comes  the  time  for  S-W  Family  Paint 


This  household  paint  is  specially  prepared 
for  the  painting  of  cupboards,  shelves, 
woodwork,  kitchen  chairs,  tables  and 
other  furniture.  It  produces  a  durable 
oil-gloss  finish  that  can  be  washed 
without  injury.  And  it  is  all  ready  for 
use.  The  woman  who  goes  over  her 
house  with  this  paint  after  spring  clean- 


ing is  going  to  have  an  easy  time  keeping 
things  spick  and  span  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Send  for  our  new  Portfolio  of  Plans 
for  Home  Decoration.  It  tells  about 
the  many  other  Sherwin-Williams 
Finishes  and  the  part  they  play  in 
making  the  home  attractive.  We  will 
send  it  free,  on  request. 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  ^Varnishes 

Beet  dealers  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  692  Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland,  0. 


No  more  repair  bills 
for  that  Roof  "  I, 


Think  of   the  money  you 
could  have  saved  if  your  build- 
ings had  been  covered  with  a 
roofing  that  never  had  to  be  coated, 
graveled  or  repaired!    You'll  never 
have  to  spend  a  cent  for  coating  or 
repairs  if  you  use 


It  is  the  cheapest -per-year  roofing  on  the  market. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  mineral  throughout— layer  upon  layer  of  pure 
Asbestos  (rock)  fibres  everlastingly  cemented  together  with  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt — literally  a  sheet  of  pliable  stone.  Contains  no  perishable  substance. 
Has  been  in  service  on  hundreds  of  buddings  for  over  a  quarter  century  and 
is  sound  today. 

Keeps  buddings  cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter,  and  affords  perfect 
fire  protection.  Anyone  can  apply  it.  Don't  take  a  substitute.  Our  nearest 
Branch  will  ship  direct  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  it.  Write  today  for 
sample  and  Book  No.  2585 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manttfactubers  of  Asbestos 
and  Magnesia  Products 


ASBESTO! 


Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 


Albany 
BkHtmof* 
BoatAQ 
fi-uffato 


Chicago 
Cio  mnatt 
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Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Ange'es 


Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 


New  York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louts 
Syracuse 
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Fine  Wool  5heep  in  America 

IV— Introduction  of  Registry  Association 


T 


iN  THE  importation  of  the 
Spanish  merino  sheep  into 
the  United  States,  the  pro- 
•  priety  of  crossing  or  mix- 
ing of  the  blood  of  the  various  ca- 
banas, or  flocks,  as  they  are  bred 
and  produced  in  Spain,  became  a 
matter  of  dispute,  conjecture  and 
uncertainty  of  opinion  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  American  sheep 
breeders.  There  was  some  variation 
in  the  fleece  and  general  physical 
characteristics  of  the  sheep  of  these 
various  cabanas,  but  not.  enough  to 
justify  a  separation  or  a  belief  that 


or  cabana  identity  attached,  but  un- 
der the  more  general  certificate  of 
"pure  Spanish  merino  blood."  That 
this,  with  their  general  appearance 
of  quality  and  breeding  charactei- 
istics  was  sufficient  guarantee  cau 
scarcely  be  disputed,  as  the  best 
were  easily  procured  for  importation 
as  the  less  desirable,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  importer  would  natu- 
rally be  to  get  the  best  quality 
available  and,  therefore,  be  within 
the  limit  of  the  best  pure-bre.i 
flocks. 

The  opposition  to  the  narrowing 


A  Pair  of  Improved  Spanish  Merino    Ewe   Lambs   of   the  Sanford 
Flock  of  Vermont,  1876 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  In  September,  Bure  grow* 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reid'a  Yellow 
]  Dent,    Johnson    Counry  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silverrnme, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  as 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
I  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc 
McGREER  BROS.,  COBURG.  IOWA. 

Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  communicating  with 
advertisers  on  this  page. 


[LIGHTNING  ROD! 

9c  PER  FOOT 

I  Beat  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

|    A  better  conductor  than  required  by  In- 
I  surance  Companies.  System  complete  with 
|  fall  directions  for  installing.  No  agents. 
You  get  wholesale  price. 
Buy  Direct— On  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 
Pay  after  yon  are  satisfied.   Our  Rods  are 
I  securely  protecting  thousands  of  farm  homes 
I  and  will  protect  yours.    Write  postal  for 
I  FREE  book  on  lightning  protection.  Tells 
[  plainly  just  the  facts  you  will  be  inter- 
ested  in.   Ask  for  it  today. 

The  J.  A.  Scott  Company! 

'  £•!>!  Z    Detroit,  Mlcb, 


there  could  not  be  advantage  had  in 
admixture  of  blood.  That  there 
was  considerable  cross-breeding  of 
these  various  families  of  Spanish 
merinos  practiced  by  the  American 
flockmasters  there  is  little  doubt. 
That  great  advantage  in  sheep  im- 
provement accrued  in  the  efforts  of 
breeders  in  this  line  of  breeding  is 
also  strongly  indorsed  by  some  very 
good  sheep  authority,  who  observed 
the  crosses  and  breeding  practiced, 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  In- 
fantado,  Paular,  Escurial,  Gauda- 
loupe,  or  what  not,  of  the  distinct 
governmental  Spanish  cabana  dis- 
tinction. „ 

The  crossing  of  the  various  fam- 
ilies, or  cabanas,  of  Spanish  sheep 
after  they  came  into  this  country 
was  a  feature  that  was  criticised  by 
some  merino  sheep  breeders.  This 
was  not  from  any  honest  belief  that 
there  was  any  disadvantage  in  qual- 
;  ity  of  mutton  or  fleece  produced, 
but  merely  a  prejudice  against  the 
violation  of  pedigree  system  in  fam- 
ily breeding,  or  family  history  al- 
ready established.  This  sentiment 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  at  one  time  of 
establishing  societies  or  associations 
in  the  interest  of  flock  owners  whose 
flocks  traced  in  their  line  of  breed- 
ing back  to  Stephen  Atwood's  flock 
or  Colonel  Humphreys'  importation, 
etc.  Efforts  of  this  kind  were 
viewed  as  too  exclusive  to  satisfy 
the  demands  and  interests  of  the 
general  array  of  pure-bred  merino 
breeders. 

The  interest  and  speculative  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  sheep  deal- 
ers in  the  importation  of  the  Spanish 
merino  sheep  to  America  caused  a 
great  many  persons  to  engage  in  the 
business  and  large  numbers  of  sheep 
were  bought  and  sold,  and  not  all 
were  sold  with  their  original  flock 


down  to  special  fixed  flocks  and 
their  establishment  as  a  basis  of  ped- 
igree was  discouraged  and  the  wid- 
ening out  to  cover  all  reliable  im- 
portations prior  to  1812  was  ap- 
proved. This  let  in  the  period  of 
extensive  importation  made  by  Con- 
sul William  Jarvis  and  other  repu- 
table importers  and  breeders,  who 
contributed  to  the  foundation  of 
flocks  then  laid  throughout  the  east- 
ern and  New  England  states.  The 
tracing  of  pedigree  or  evidence  of 
purity  of  blood  of  a  flock  back  to 
some  of  the  importations  prior  to 
1812  was  the  basis  of  requirement 
of  the  merino  registering  associa- 
tions. This  was  the  foundation 
which  the  pure-bred  merino  sheep  of 
the  United  States  was  forced  to 
adopt  and  has  resulted  in  untold 
benefit  in  the  improvement  of  the 
fine  wool  sheep. 

The  United  States  Merino  Sheep 
Register,  the  first  sheep  register  or- 
ganized and  put  into  operation  in 
the  United  States,  1875,  had  a 
feature  of  qualification  in  its  re- 
quirements of  registry  of  individual 
animals  that  even  today,  thirty-eight 
years  after  its  creation,  should  be 
the  standard  in  every  sheep  register. 
This  rule,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
United  States  Merino  Register,  in- 
Iroduces  its  requirements  as  follows: 
"The  merits  of  each  animal  does  not 
only  rest  on  the  blood  being  kept 
pure  and  intensified  by  the  inbreed- 
ing for  centuries  of  the  Spanish  ca- 
banas, but  each  animal,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  honor  of  an  individual 
record,  must  have  innate  merit  ap- 
proximating perfection  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  must  stand,  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  proper  committee, 
above  80  on  a  scale  of  100.  Thus 
individual  merit,  as  well  as  purity 
of  blood,  is  required  in  the  thor- 
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Fills  60-ft.  Silos 
With  Ease! 


The  day  of  tho  skyscraper  Silo  is  hero.    No  Silo  too 
high  for  the  Smalley!    When  George  Crow  of  Hutchin- 
son. Km     got  ready  to  fill  his  big  60-ft.  Silo  he  promptly 
sent  for  a  Pawarlul  "Smslley"  anrl  patented  chain-drive 
Blower  to  do  the  cutting  and  filling. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Freeman  of  Fremont,  Neb,,  sayB:  "I  have 
ruu  your  machine  six  days  cutting  green  corn  for  silo  fill- 
ing. In  the  six  days'  run  I  cut  500  tons ;  1  cut  the  first  200 
tons  in  seventeen  hours." 

Rm]  business  farmers  like  Mr.  Crow  and  Mr.  Freeman 
have  no  time  to  fool  with  the  old  sljl-aprsn  type  of  ma- 
chine. They  want  this  forcsd-faad  chain-table,  grip-hook  kind, 
made  by  Smalley  only.  Thus  they  save  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  and  do  a  quicker,  cleaner  job  No  coarse,  uneven  sil- 
age. AH  uniformly  cut  Which  means  greater  tonnage  per  silo. 

POWERFUL  SMALLEY 
ff°erecde-  SILAGE  CUTTER 

not  only  handles  erreen  eilage,  but  is  also  a 
wonder  at  cutting  ary  feed.  Handles  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.  Many  farmers  use  their  Powerful 
'•Smalley**  to  cut  corn  in  the  fall  and  oats  and 
peas  in  the  spring  for  feeding  when  pastures  dry 
np  in  July.  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  out- 
fits. No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  cent  steel 
guaranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
hand— hard  oil  cups  on  all  important  hearings. 
You  won't  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 

Sou've  seen  the  Powerful  "Smalley"  or  had  the 
malley  Catalog.  Why  not  send  a  postal  this 
minute  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog  and  learn 
about  the  Silage  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  use?  Write  now  and  you'll  get  this 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box   69  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and 
^Circular  Saw  Machines,  Cham- 
.  pion  Plows,  Cob  Grinders 
kend  Feed  Mills. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

Eclipse  Engines 

T,-.  C  •  .  Furnished  With  or 
I  WO  OlZeS.  Without  Pump  Jack 

A  pint  of  gasoline  will  run 
the  No.  1  Eclipse  engine  an 
hour  and  pump  over  1000 
gallons  of  water  against  80 
foot  head.  Adapted  to  run- 
ning  cream  separators, 
churns,  corn  shellers,  grind- 
stones, ice  cream  freezers,  etc. 

Handy  Reliable 
Low  Priced 

As  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  practical, 
>owerful  engine. 
Manufactured  in 
our  immense  fac- 
tory on  the  latest 
automatic  machines. 
Large,  dust-proof 
bearings.  Thorough 
lubrication.  All  like 
parts  absolutely  interchangeable.  Starts 
easily  at  any  time.  No  danger  from  freezing. 

No.  2  Eclipse  Engine  is  twice  as  powerful 
as  No.  1.  Recommended  for  deep  well  pump- 
ing, wood  sawing,  feed-grinding,  etc.  State 
quantity  of  water  desired  in  24  hours  and 
we  will  send  catalog  No.  FB  821 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Chicago    Omaha    Kansas  Cits 
Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Water 
Systems,"  Electric  Light  Plants,  Windmills,  Feed  Grinders 


on  your 


Save  25% 
Roofing 

Our  high-class,  thorough- 
ly galvanized  corrugated 
steel  roofing  Istsold  direct 
from  factory  at  lilg  saving 
to  you.  Protect  your  build- 
ings from  lightning  at  low 
cost.  Easily  applied,  no 
repairs.  Cut  to  fit  any 
shape  roof 

Wrile  For  Free  Samples 

l*t  us  show  yon  what  this  roofing  Is  before 
you  buy.  Tour  name  on  letter  or  post  card 
brings  sample  and  complete  roofing  catalog; 
also  our  special  catalog  on  galvanized  steel 
cupolas,  and  metal  portable  hog  house*.  Ad- 
dress 

STEEL  ROOFING  &  STAMPING  WORKS 
■MS.  W  2d  St.,  Des  Moines,  lows. 


oughbred  stock,  resulting  in  purity 
of  blood  being  the  only  standard  of 
excellence,  without  regard  to  individ- 
ual merit." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  reg- 
ister has  taken  into  consideration 
not  only  the  recording  of  flocks  on 
the  basis  of  purity  of  blood  and 
breeding,  but  the  recording  of  indi- 
viduals upon  the  basis  of  their  indi- 
viduality as  perfect  specimens,  meas- 
ured upon  100  points  as  a  perfect 
score  and  80  points  as  a  requirement 
in  securing  individual  recognition. 
Here  is  the  real  merit  of  the  registry 
system.  What  does  it  amount  to  if 
you  have  a  pedigree  containing  all 
the  fine  blood  in  existence  if  there 
is  no  animal  with  the  pedigree  to 
back  it  up?  Individuality,  the  per- 
fect animal,  comes  first,  then  the 
breeding  for  its  support. 

The  scale  of  points,  as  adopted  by 
this  association,  was  classified  and 
rated  as  follows: 

First — Blood:  A  perfectly  au- 
thenticated line  of  ancestry  extend- 
ing to  one  or  more  of  the  importa- 
tions of  merino  sheep  from  Spain, 
made  prior  to  1812,  without  admix- 
ture of  any  other  blood.  Twenty 
points. 

Second — Constitution:  Eighteen 
points. 

Third — Fleece:  This  includes 
quality,  quantity,  condition,  etc. 
Thirteen  points. 

Fourth — Covering:  Extent  and 
evenness  of  the  fleece  over  the  body, 
length  of  staple,  etc.  Thirteen 
points. 

Fifth — Form:     Nine  points. 

Sixth — Size:  Rams  at  full  growth, 
130  pounds  and  upward.  Thirteen 
points. 

Seventh — Head:     Six  points. 

Eighth — Neck:     Five  points. 

Ninth — Legs  and  feet.  Four  points. 

Tenth — General  appearance:  Good 
carriage,  bold,  vigorous  style,  sym- 
metrical style,  etc.    Four  points. 

A  total  of  100  points. 

The  adoption  of  a  system  of  esti- 
mation of  animals  of  this  character 
by  which  the  individual  members  of 
a  flock  seeking  protection  under  the 
standard  of  its  requirements  are  to 
pass  inspection  by  a  competent  and 
honorable  judge  or  board  of  experts 
was  certainly  a  long  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  sheep  improvement.  If 
all  registers  had  been  as  exacting  in 
their  requirements  of  individual  reg- 
istration, and  the  individual  registra- 
tnon  had  been  made  the  governing 
principle  in  flock  standing  and  qual- 
ification, instead  of  pedigree  or 
breeding,  where  so  often  individual- 
ity counted  for  nothing  and  was  so 
deficient  and  lacking  in  the  essential 
(lualities  of  a  good  animal,  there 
would  have  been  more  good  pure- 
bred sheep  produced. 

Tall-end,  good-for-nothing,  cheap 
pure-bred  sheep  were  bought  and 
sold,  propagated  by  tail-end  sheep 
breeders,  just  because  they  had  the 
registry  protection  beiiind  them. 
This  claBH  of  sheep  and  sheep  breed- 
ers should  have  been  relegated  to 
the  open-grade  flocks  of  the  country 
until  they  qualified  for  registration 
by  producing   the  standard  animal. 

The  flock  registry,  based  wholly 
upon  the  blood  of  ancestors,  should 
have  been  made  a  secondary  matter 
In  the  registry  system,  and  should 
count  only  for  what  bearing  It  might 
have  on  Influencing  the  purity  of 
blood. 
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United  States  Tires 

offset  high  cost  of  gasoline 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  motoring  have 
motorists  received  as  much  mileage  from 
their  tires  as  they  are  getting  today  from 
United  States  Tires. 

The  average  mileage  yielded  by  these  tires 
has  been  raised  to  a  point  from  25-  to  50  per 
cent  above  that  ever  reached  by  any  tire 
maker  previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  Tire  Company. 

You  men  who  drive  in  the  country  will  be 
actually  able  to  operate  your  cars  for  less 
money  this  year  than  you  have  ever  been  able 
to  do  before — this  in  spite  of  the  continued 
rise  in  the  price  of  gasoline. 

You  will  be  forced  to  pay  a  50  per  cent  increase  in 
the  price  of  your  fuel  but  you  can  save  more  than  this 
on  your  tire  mileage. 

This  is  the  most  important  service  that  has  ever  been 
rendered  to  motorists  by  any  tire  maker. 

It  will  mean  a  saving  of  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars 
to  every  United  States  Tire  user. 

But,  bear  this  in  mind — you  can't  get  this  big  reduc- 
tion in  tire  expense — you  can't  off-set  the  high  cost 
of  gasoline  without  using  United  States  Tires. 

Cost  no  more  than  you  are 
asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Be  Sure  You  Get  a 
Pure  Leather  Shoe 

OVER  90  %  of  all  shoes  sold  for  less  than 
$4.00  contain  substitutes  for  leather  in 
the  heels,  counters  and  soles. 


Why  pay  pure  leather  prices 
for  such  shoes  when  jou  never 
know  they  arc  adulterated 
until  you  wear  them  and  find 
them  unsatisfactory. 

There  in  one  way  to  bo  nuro  you  arc  get- 
ting  an  honest  leather  shoe.  Himply  oak  fol 
".Star  Brand"  shoes  with  tho  star  on  tho 
heel  and  tho  name  on  tho  sole. 

•'Star  Brand'  in  tho  largest  selling  lino  of 
shocx  in  tho  world.  Over  seven  million  pnirs 


SOLE 
LEATHER 
COUNTER 


SOU  LEATHER  5 


S0LC  LEATHER  HCELS 


WATERPROOF  CORK  d  CEMENT  flUINC 


sold  during  1012.  Fvcry  pair  in  honestly 
made  of  Rood  leather.  No  substituted  lor 
leather  are  ever  used. 

".Star  Urand"  shoes  are  made  in  over  7.pi0 
Styles — in  nil  tho  different  leathers — for 
men,  women  and  children.  A  shoe  to  in.'.-t, 
every  demand,  both  us  to  stylo  und  grade. 


Don't  pay  leather  prlcei  lor  paper  shoes.  Always  ask  for  and  Insist  upon 
having  "Star  Brand"  shoes.  Nearly  20,000  good  merchants  sell  them.  Don't 
lust  go  into  ANY  store,  but  bunt  up  the  "Star  Brand"  dealer  or  write  to  us  tor 
the  name  of  the  nearest  merchant  who  sells  them. 


'S/ar  riranrl  Shn«i  Am  Ilpltmr 


Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand 


flANVrACTURCRS 


Brajich  of  lnterne.tlono.1  £>hoe  Co. 


Please  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  [farmer  when  writing. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


May  3,  1913 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or  Your 
Money  . 
Back.  / 


We  Pay  Mail 
or  Express 
Charges 
in  the 

m  U.S. 


4.Q/> 

CROSSBAR  NAINSOOK  WAIST , 

NW49-A  practical  dainty  waist  of  fine.  Berviccalil. Iquality  CrosBbar 
Nainsook.  Made  in  popular  bntton-front  atvle.  emartly  fashioned 
prettily  embroidered  collar,  l  o  ket  and  cutis,    GibBon  plea 
Bnoulders.  allowing  liberal  fullness.    Splendid  79c  value.  ISl 
32  to  44  bust.)   1'ostpaid  -  ■ 


1 49c 


The  "Standard"  Charming] 
New  Clothes  Are  of 

Dependable  Quality. 

WrifortOydouyrFREEC0Py| 

?L  "Standard" 
Spring  Bulletin 


Embroidery 
Allover$l9g 
Dress.  •  ^  * — 

ND198  —  A  remarkably 
handsome  dress  at  a  re- 
markably low  price.  Made 
entirely  of  good  qual- 
ity all-over 
ery,  effectively 
med  with  Val.  laces/j£ 
and  a  beautiful  Ven- 
ise  medallion.  Laces 
also  trim  the 
sleeves  and  a  wide 
lace    i.n  s  e  r  t  i  o  n 
forms  the  belt  and 
finishes     the  bot- 
tom.   Worth  fully 
$3.00.  (Ladies'  sizes-, 
34  to  44  Bust.  Also 
misses',     14     to  18 
years.)   Spe-      CI  QQ 
cial,  nostDaid. 


(  3 


$1.98 


:ood  Qual-^J^g^  • 
embroid- 

3ly  trim-/ •  •  '  •  •  .  ■ 


NC198— An  attrac- 
tively modelled  54- 
inch  duster  or  mo- 
tor coat  of  washable 
splendid    weari  n  g 
quality    Tan  Lin- 
ene.   Cut  on  mod- 
ish,   straight  lines 
with    one  -p  i  e  c  e 
back  and  seamless 
fronts,    allow  i  n  g 
becoming,  graceful 
width.    The  fit- 
ted   yoke  and  fac- 
ings  insure  per- 
manent shapeli- 
ness.    The  deep 
collar  and 
are  inlaid 
contrasting 
and  trim- 
with  em- 
broidered GOD. 
tache    and  but- 
tons.   Three  large 
combination  but- 
tons are  used  for 
closing.     A  rich 
money  saving 
value.  (Size  32 
to  44  Bust.) 
Prepaid. 


Mail  O 
Order  V-/0. 
277  W.  1  7th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Standard 


Work  and  Wages  in  Mexico 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


»  _  jEXICO  CITY — Mexico  will 
fVl  never  have  permanent 
peace  until  the  peons  are 
paid  life-giving  wages.  As 
it  is  now  it  is  more  profitable  to  be 
in  the  army  than  to  work  on  the 
farms,  and  unless  President  Huerto 
adopts  the  drastic  policy  of  Porfirio 
Diaz  the  brigands  and  rebels  will 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  recruits. 

The  question  of  wages  and  labor 
was  agitated  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Madero,  and  his  efforts  to 
better  labor  conditions  were  one 
cause  of  his  downfall.  The  present 
administration  is  trying  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  policies  inaugurated  by 
him  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
labor  troubles  are  only  at  their  be- 
ginning. 

Wages  in  Mexico 
I  have  some  figures   before  me 
which  come  from  the  secretary  of 
agriculture.    He    puts    the  daily 


to  the  towns  and  gradually  bringing 
about  a  division  of  the  large  estates. 
As  to  this,  however,  but  little  has 
yet  been  accomplished. 

Fighting  for  a  Ten- Hour  Day 
The  fight  of  the  men  in  the  fac- 
tories is  for  a  ten-hour  day,  and 
they  want  to  fix  also  a  minimum 
wage  for  all  parts  of  the  republic. 
As  it  is  now  some  of  the  factories 
are  working  from  5:30  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  There  is  only  one  excep- 
tion. This  is  on  Saturday,  when  the 
hands  are  let  off  at  4  p.  in.  In  the 
mills  in  which  that  rule  prevails  the 
cloth  made  is  white  cotton  sheeting, 
and  the  regular  output  is  about 
1,800  pieces  per  day.  The  biggest 
cotton  mills  here  are  those  of  Ori- 
zaba; they  employ  10,000  hands,  the 
most  of  whom  are  native  men  and 
boys,  less  than  300  being  women. 
The  work  is  done  with  modern  ma- 


Public  Letter  Writer  at  Work — Mexico  Has  Twelve  Millions  Who  Can- 
not Read  or  Write 


wages  now  being  paid  on  the  farms 
at  from  20  to  2  5  cents  a  day,  but 
adds  there  are  places  out  in  the 
country  where  they  are  not  more 
than  half  that  amount.  This  is  in 
American  money,  as  are  all  the  fig- 
ures of  this  letter. 

There  are  millions  in  Mexico  who 
are  working  on  the  haciendas  for 
less  than  2  5  cents  a  day,  and  there 
are  thousands  in  the  factories  who 
are  being  paid  less  than  $1.  In 
some  of  the  mills  the  minimum  wage 
is  as  low  as  10  cents,  and  it  runs 
from  that  to  45  cents,  whereas  in 
others,  for  the  same  kind  of  work, 
the  wages  run  from  50  cents  to  $1. 
There  are  something  like  40,000 
laborers  employed  in  the  large  fac- 
tories, and  their  average  wages  per 
day  are  50  cents  gold. 

The  government  is  trying  to  rem- 
edy these  conditions.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  department  of  labor,  which 
has  already  dealt  with  seventy-five 
strikes,  and  it  is  now  taxing  the 
product  of  each  factory  on  the  basis 
of  its  hours  of  work  and  wages.  The 
institutions  are  favored  according  to 
whether  they  conform  to  the  govern- 
ment regulations  or  not.  The  ad- 
ministration is  trying  also  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  laborers 
on  the  farms  by  giving  back  lands 


chinery  and  the  company  makes  a 
large  profit.  It  pays  higher  wages 
than  those  I  have  mentioned,  and  it 
has  built  1,2  00  houses  for  its  fac- 
tory hands.  There  is  another  cotton 
factory  in  the  state  of  Toluca,  where 
most  of  the  workmen  are  boys  from 
8  to  15  years  of  age.-  Here  the 
average  wage  is  about  20  cents  a 
day,  and  until  lately  the  hours  have 
been  long.  Nearly  everywhere  the 
women  are  paid  less  than  the  men 
and  the  boys  less  than  the  women. 
This  is  "~o  in  the  tobacco  factories  as 
well. 

What  Mechanics  Get. 
I  had  a  talk  last  night  with  an 
American  contractor  who  has  been 
putting  up  buildings  all  over  Mex- 
ico. He  tells  me  that  the  ordinary 
mechanic's  wage  in  the  cities  is 
from  50  cents  to  $1  a  day.  Carpen- 
ters get  $1  for  good  work,  and 
bricklayers  and  masons  the  same. 
In  the  coast  towns,  where  there  is 
plenty  to  do  around  the  wharves, 
the  wages  are  higher,  but  as  a  rule 
the  higher  the  wages  the  less  num- 
ber of  days  of  "work  furnished.  The 
man  who  gets  $1  a  day  will  work 
only  two  or  three  days  a  week,  and 
if  he  gets  $2  he  may  work  a  while 
and  then  lay  off  for  a  month.  A 
few  weeks  ago  a  contractor  found 
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Here's 
the  ma- " 
chine  that 
fits  in  with 
my  idea  of 
what  a  separator 
ought  to  be  —  the 
right  price  and  the 
right  quality.  The 
Beatrice  stands  alone 
on  the  separator  market 
as  the  one  high-grade 
separator  at  a  fair-play  price.  In- 
stead of  paying  $100  to  $110,  I 
paid  $75  for  1000  pounds  capacity. 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  more  efficient 
and  durable  machine. 

BEATRICE 

Cream  Separator 

It's  no  trouble  at  all  to  keep  it  as 
clean  as  a  new  pin  and  perfectly 
sanitary.  The  patented  device  will 
clean  the  machine  and  make  it 
spodess  in  less  than  2  minutes. 
The  close  skimming  it  does  is  sur- 
prising. Myskimmedmilkdoesn't 
show  a  particle  of  cream.  The 
occasions  I  have  had  to  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket  for  repairs  have 
been  exceptionally 
few  and  far  between. 
— Farmer  Onswon. 

600  lbs.  Capacity  $55 

800  lbs.  Capacity  $$5 
1000  lbs.  Capacity  $75 

It  you  don't  know, 
the  Beatrice,  it 
will  pay  you  to 
get  acquainted.  If 
your  dealer  can't 
introduce  you,  just 
write 

THE 
BEATRICE 
CREAMERY 

CO.. 

Chicago 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Des  Moines,  la. , 
Dubuque,  Is. 


The  GADE  Air  Cooler 


Sizes  l\'2  to  12  H.  P.  stationary  and  portable. 

The  initial  price  is  not  always  the  actual  cost— the  wise  man 
will  analyze  the  proposition.  This  especially  holds  true 
when  purchasing  a  gasoline  engine.  Often  times  more  is 
paid  for  repairs  and  upkeep  than  the  original  cest.  The 
GADE  is  so  simple  in  construction  "  that  upkeep  is  compara- 
tively small.  THIS  IS  IMPORTANT.  No  delays  caused  by 
breakdowns:  no  time  wasted  waiting  for  repairs.  Saves 
every  third  gallon  of  gasoline.  Ask  why.  Write  now  for 
descriptive  matter  and  catalogue  *'T  " 

GADE  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


"make  good"  because  they're  made  good. 
And  they've  been  getting-  better  every 
year  for  IS  years.  If  you  want  to  be 
treated  right*  ordera  Kalamazoo  now. 
We  prepay  freight.  Get  our  catalog;  it 
tells  the  whole  story.  Address  Oept. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Kansas  C'y,  Mo. 
Minneapolis,  Mfnn. 
No.  ft.  Worth.  Tci. 


Shinn 
LighfoingRbds 

"  Are  scientifically  perfect.  Give  absolute 
protection    Sold  under  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  Shinn  rods.    If  he  has  none  write  me 
for  full  particulars  about  bond,  my  system 
of  inspection  by  state  inspectors  and  free 
catalog  which  tells  why  Shinn  rods  are  best 
W  C.  SHINN,        10716th  St..  UHCOtHHEBMSM 


Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


May  3,  1»I3 


TWKNTIKTII    CWNTURY  FARMER 
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at  six  of  his  men  were  doing  so 
all  that  he  could  raise  their  wages 
)  per  cent;  they  were  receiving  $1 
day,  and  he  gave  them  $1.50.  The 
suit  was  that  he  got  only  three 
iya  of  work  the  next  week,  and  he 
nally  had  to  discharge  the  whole 
ing  and  bring  in  new  men  at  the 
d  rate  of  wages.  He  says  the  la- 
,r  is  not  so  efficient  as  ours,  and 
at  one  American  will  lay  more 
•icks  than  four  Mexicans. 

Labor  on  the  Plantations 
The  laboring  people  on  the  haci- 
!das  or  farms  are  far  worse  off 
an  those"  of  the  cities.  The  aver- 
;e  wages  there  run  from  15  cents 
id  upward  per  day,  but  millions  of 
e  farm  hands  and  their  families 
e  in  a  state  of  debt  slavery,  get- 
ig  little  more  than  their  clothing 
[d  food.  The  laws  are  such  that 
ey  dare  not  leave  their  masters 
Lthout  paying  their  debts,  and  as  a 
suit  they  work  along  from  hand  to 
outh,  receiving  a  little  spending 
oney  now  and  then,  a,nd  increasing 
eir  debts  whenever  they  have  a 
adding  or  a  funeral.  The  only  way 
ey  can  escape  is  by  getting  some- 
te  to  assume  their  debts,  and  this 
sometimes  done  by  the  neighbor- 
g  haciendados  or  others  who  want 
jrkmen  and  can  find  none  in  the 
arket.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a 
on  away  from  his  old  master,  and 
is  is  especialy  so  if  he  has  been 
irly  well  treated. 

How  Money  Talks  in  Mexico 
And  still  I  find  that  money  talks 
lite  as  loudly  here  as  on  the  other 
ie  of  the  boundary;  at  least  it  did 
not  long  ago  for  some  Americans 
io  were  opening  a  rubber  planta- 
>n  in  the  tropical  lowlands,  and 
»re  hard  up  for  labor.  They  of- 
red  big  wages,  but  in  vain.  All 
o  peons  of  the  neighborhood  were 
debt  slavery  to  the  owners  of  the 
tates  about  and  the  promises  of 
e  foreigners  fell  flat. 
At  last  the  Americans  brought  in 
veral  bushels  of  new  Mexican  dol- 
rs  and  laid  them  in  great  piles  on 
e  table  in  the  rude  building  which 
rmed  their  plantation  office;  they 
en  called  in  the  peons  and  showed 
em  the  money,  saying  that  they 
id  brought  it  there  to  pay  off  their 
bts  for  them  and  also  that  they 
id  bushels  of  other  dollars  to  pay 
em  wages  as  well.    They  offered 

pay  the  debts  of  the  peons  pro- 
ded  they  would  drop  their  present 
dployers  and  work  for  them,  and 
e  wages  they  proposed  were  higher 
an  the  peons  ever  had  in  the  past. 
The  sight  of  the  money  worked 
snders.  The  peons  came  over  in 
body  and  were  instructed  by  the 
merloanB  to  get  papers  showing 
eir  exact  indebtedness;  they  did 
and  the  Americans  then  went  with 
em  to  their  old  employers  and  saw 
at  they  were  legally  freed.  The 
en  were  then  able  to  contract,  and 
eir  contracts  were  registered  witl; 
e  officials  of  the  district  so  that 
ey  became  legally  bound  to  their 
merican  employers 

Peonage  still  in  I'orce 
Nominally  there  Is  now  no  slavery 

Mexico,  but  really  this  form  of 
sbt  slavery  Is  still  In  existence.  The 
ch  estate  owners  have  practically 
mtrolled  the  Jefe-polltlcoH,  or  local 
ficials,  who  can  force  the  men  to 
>  into  the  army,  and  it  is  through 
lem  that  they  have  kept  the  Indians 
.  work.    During  the  administration 


of  Diaz  it  was  the  same  with  the  fac- 
tories, the  jefe-politicos  aiding  in 
keeping  the  men  on  the  job.  The 
wiping  out  of  this  great  labor-forc- 
ing machine  is  one  of  the  questions 
agitated  by  the  reformers  of  Mexico 
today,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  most 
advanced  that  it  may  be  accom- 
plished. The  system  has  been  com- 
plete and  wide-reaching,  and  all 
sorts  of  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  peons  in  debt. 
Nearly  every  big  estate  has  its  store, 
where  the  Indian  laborers  can  run 
bills  of  credit,  and  the  same  has 
been  true  of  the  factories  and  in  the 
mines.  The  peon  is  naturally  thrift- 
less; he  is  like  a  child,  and  he  will 
borrow  all  that  he  can.  This  is  es- 
pecially so  at  the  times  of  weddings 
and  funerals.    A  man  will  mortgage 


his  future  in  order  to  have  a  big 
wedding  outfit,  and  when  deaths  oc- 
cur there  is  more  debt  on  account 
of  the  funerals.  It  is  now  over 
forty  years  since  peonage,  or  debt 
slavery,  was  abolished  by  law,  but 
that  law  is  a  dead  letter  in  many 
parts  of  the  republic.  There  are 
back  districts,  such  as  mahogany 
camps,  from  which  now  and  then 
come  stories  of  flogging,  and  there 
is  undoubtedly  forced  labor  on  cer- 
tain of  the  big  haciendas. 

I  heard  the  other  night  a  story  of 
how  the  innocent  Indian  is  some- 
times kept  on  the  job.  It  shows  a 
condition  more  corrupt  than  the 
worst  practices  of  the  American  loan 
shark.  In  this  instance  one  of  the 
peons  thought  he  would  keep  track 
of  his  indebtedness     and     had  it 


marked  down  item  by  item  in  a 
book.  He  took  this  book  to  his 
master  and  asked  him  how  it  came 
that  the  foreman  had  charged  him 
$15,  when  he  had  only  received  $5. 
The  master  called  in  the  foreman, 
whereupon  the  foreman  swore  at  the 
peon,  saying: 

"You  ignorant  fellow,  can't  you 
see  you  owe  $15?  First  there  was 
the  $5  you  asked  me  for;  second, 
the  $5  1  gave  you,  and  third,  the  $5 
which  was  charged  to  your  account. 
Now  three  times  five  is  fifteen.  You 
owe  $15,  and  you  must  get  out  of 
here  and  go  back  to  your  work." 

This  is  probably  an  overdrawn 
statement,  but  fraud  could  be  easily 
perpetrated  upon  the  peon  by  an  un- 
scrupulous master. 

(Copyright.  1913.  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


No-Rim- Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


How  Do  We  Afford  Them? 


You  ask,  perhaps,  how  tires  like 
these  can  be  sold  at  Goodyear  prices. 

The  utmost  in  tires — the  final  result 
of  14  years  of  betterments. 

Tires  that  can't  rim-cut  —  tires  10 
per  cent  oversize. 


One  process  alone  costs  us  a  mil- 
lion dollars  yearly  more  than  processes 
generally  used. 

How  are  such  tires — tires  that  give 
such  mileage — sold  as  low  as  Good- 
years?    Let  us  tell  you. 


Our  Cost 


We  are  the  world's  largest 
tire  builders.  We  build  almost 
as  many  tires  as  any  other  two 
plants  combined. 

Our  factories  are  new.  Our 
equipment  is  modern.  We 
have  invented  a  wealth  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  We  employ 
efficiency  experts. 

Our  capital  cost  is  exceeding- 
ly low,  due  to  small  capitaliza- 
tion. 

Grade  (or  grade,  our  cost  of 
making  must  be  far  below  the 
rest. 


Our  Profit 

Then  our  profit 
is  kept  at  the  mini- 
mum. To  assure  you 
of  this,  every  year 
we  advertise  our 
profits.  In  timca 
past  this  profit  has 
averaged  around 
8  Vfc  per  cent,  out  of 


which  must  come  the  interest 
on  millions  of  capital  invested. 
This  year,  with  our  reduced 
prices,  we  do  not  expect  to  ex- 
ceed that. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why 
tires  like  these  can  be  sold  at) 
the  Goodyear  prices. 

Lower  Prices 

Of  course  tires  can  be  made 
to  cost  less.  Tires  can  be  sold 
at  half  our  prices,  yet  pay  a 
larger  profit. 

But  tire  cost  means  the  cost 
per  mile.  Goodyears  cost  far 
less  per  mile  than  any  other 
tire  that's  built. 


GoODjffitAR 

AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


The  Evidence 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Goodyears  far  outsell  the 
rest,  after  2,000,000  have  been 
used. 

Our  sales  last  year  were  larger 
than  the  previous  12  years  put 
together. 

That's  the  result  of  testing 
these  tires  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cars.  Men  have  proved 
enormous  savings. 

The  No -Rim -Cut  feature 
ends  rim-cutting  completely. 
The  10  per  cent  oversize,  with 
the  average  car,  adds  25  per 
cent    to    the    t  i  re 
mileage. 

You  will  see  these 
savings  clearly  when 
you  test  these  tires. 


Write  for  the  Good- 
yenr  Tiro  Book  14th- 
year  edition.  It  tell* 
nil  known  w»yi  to 
economize  on  tirca. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Srrvire  Stall <MU   I  l>"i>  Any  Other  Tlra 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tiras,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Offlca.  Toronto.  Ont.  —  Canadian  Factory.  Bowmanviha,  <  >nt 
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SEND  to-day  for  this 
valuable  book. 

"Better  Buildings"  contains  val- 
uable plans  and  information  relative  to 
all  classes  of  farm  buildings.  It  tells 
you  how  to  secure  the  lowest  rates  of 
insurance,  and  construct  good  durable 
buildings  at  low  cost,  by  using 

*     Galvanized  m 

Roofing  and  Siding 

SOLD  BY  WEIGHT. 

These  products  are  strong,  rigid,  lasting,  took 
for  the  trade-mark  on  the  top  of  each  bundle. 
It  is  an  assurance  that  you  are  getting  galvanized 
sheets  that  are  honestly  manufactured,  high  in 
quality,  and  ftjxi,  weight.  Write  to-day  for  a 
free  copy  of  "Better  Buildings." 
Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets  are  un- 
excelled for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Cisterns  and  all 
underground  uses,  as  well  as  for  Roofing  and 
Siding.  Accept  no  substitute  for  Apollo. 

American  Sheet  and  tin  plate 

COMPANY 

Frick  Building  Pittsburgh  Pa. 


The  Manufacturer  and  Inventor 


Improved  Agricultural  Mechanical  Devices 


Electric  Light 

You  can  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
convenience  that  electricity  brings — 
a  home  equipped  with  better,  safer 
light  and  handy  power  for  the 
whole  farm.  The 

Rumely  Automatic 
Electric  Lighting  Plant 

will  furnish  cheaper  electricity  than 

the  kind  city  folks  buy. 

The  Rumely  Electric  Lighting 
Plant  is  automatic  from  starting 
the  engine  to  priming  the  car- 
bureter— storage  batteries  fill 
automatically  ;  automatic  oiling 
system  which  starts  and  stops 
with  the  engine  ;  heat  coils  and 
intake  valves  adjusted  by  gov- 
ernor at  start. 

This  outfit  will  work  for  you  with  al- 
most no  trouble  or  care. 

It's  built  to  give  satisfactory  service  at 
the  lowest  cost.  New  to  you,  maybe, 
but  thoroughly  tested. 

Trie  Rumely  Automatic  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  comes  in  five  conven- 
ient sizes— to  light  75  to  500  8-c.p. 
lamps. 

ft  will  pay  l)OU  I*  Investigate  ihit 

outfit.  Write  for  information  and 
ak  the  name  our  »f  nearest  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(lncorporoted) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LINCOLN, 

DES  MOINES, 
Home   Office:  702 
LA  PORTE,  IND. 


in 


CALVES 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free. 

The  Nebraska  Seed  Co,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


VERY  farmer  needs  a  prac- 
tical working  knowledge 
of  mechanical  workings 
and  laws.  It  is  this  kind 
of  knowledge  that  will  show  him 
how  to  use  his  brains  to  help  out  his 
muscles.  Many  a  farmer,  through 
a  lack  of  facilities  to  make  instant 
practical  application  of  mechanical 
principles,  is  obliged  to  expend  a 
large  amount  of  physical  energy 
which  might  otherwise  be  saved. 
Many  a  man  will  tug  and  strain 
to  pull  up  a  fence  post  when,  by  the 
application  of  the  lever,  he  might  do 
the  same  labor  in  much  less  time 
and  at  much  less  expense  of  physical 
energy.  The  farmer  with  true  me- 
chanical insight  can,  by  such  meth- 
ods, save  his  team  as  much  as  he 
would  save  himself  under  similar 
circumstances.  Very  frequently  it 
happens  that,  through  lack  of 
proper  mechanical  adjustment,  the 
plow  is  made  to  pull  one  horse  heav- 
ier than  is  necessary  to  do  the  same 
work.  This  is  an  age  of  conserva- 
tion, not  merely  of  natural  re- 
sources, but  of  power.  The  best 
farmer,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
the  one  that  can  produce  the  great- 
est results  with  the  expenditure  of 
least  energy. 

Manufacturers  of  agricultural  im- 
plements say  that  a  large  majority 
of  farmers  have  not  sufficient  me- 
chanical insight  to  give  modern 
farm  machinery  a  fair  show.  Many 
farmers  will  not  believe  this  state- 
ment, and  think  that  it  casts  undue 
reflection  upon  their  knowledge  of 
mechanics.  But  the  wise  ones 
among  them  will  understand  that 
there  is  always  room  for  improve- 
ment, even  with  the  most  expert, 
and  that  the  only  man  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  help  is  the  man  that 
thinks  he  knows  it  all  already. 

Some  Curious  Illustrations 

In  support  of  the  manufacturers' 
contention,  let  an  incident  or  two  be 
noted.  One  farmer  applied  to  his 
neighbor  for  help  to  find  out  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  mowing 
machine.  He  said  that  the  machine 
kept  going  in  or  out  of  gear  without 
any  apparent  reason,  and  he  would 
like  to  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  it.  The  neighbor  found  that 
the  lever  for  throwing  the  machine 
in  or  out  of  gear  was  attached  to  a 
casting  that  was  bolted  to  the  main 
frame  of  the  machine.  The  bolts, 
holding  it  in  position,  had  become 
loosened  and  one  of  them  was  lost, 
and  consequently  it  could  not  be 
held  either  in  gear  or  out  of  gear. 

Another  farmer  wanted  help  to 
see  why  his  binder  would  not  tie 
bundles.  It  was  found  that  the 
jaws  of  the  knotter  that  held  the 
twine  were  held  in  proper  position 
by  a  bolt  that  had  become  worn,  so 
that  the  burr  was  loose  upon  it.  A 
lock  nut  was  put  on  above  the  burr 
and  removed  the  difficulty. 

Another  farmer  bought  a  binder 
and  took  it  eighteen  miles  into  the 
country.  The  next  morning  he  sent 
word  that  it  would  not  tie  a  bundle, 
and  that  unless  the  seller  came  out 
before  noon  and  fixed  it  he  would 
load  it  up  in  the  afternoon  and  take 
it  back.    The  selling  agent  hired  a 


THIS  department  does  not  at- 
tempt to  recommend  any 
of  the  mechanical  devices  or 
inventions  which  may  be  men- 
tioned, but  instead  aims  only  to 
point  out  the  latest  products  of 
the  world's  manufacturers  and 
inventors  who  are  looking  to  the 
agricultural  industry  for  their 
market.  Contributions  of  interest 
are  solicited. 

Readers  desiring  more  complete 
information  upon  any  of  the  sub- 
jects or  devices  mentioned  may  in 
many  cases  find  the  advertisement 
of  the  manufacturer  in  another 
column  of  this  magazine,  but  if 
not,  they  may  obtain  it  by  writing 
this  department,  enclosing  postage 
for  reply. 


-J) 


livery  team  and  drove  the  eighteen 
miles  and  found  that  the  only  trou- 
ble was  that  the  farmer  had  failed 
to  put.  any  twine  in  the  binder. 

These  men  were  all  good  men;  had 
bought  and  paid  for  their  farms  and 
were  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
in  spite  of  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  mechanical  principles  and  of 
ways  to  apply  them.  Every  farmer 
needs  to  have  his  mechanical  in- 
stinct quickened;  his  knowledge  of 
mechanical  principles  broadened  and 
deepened  and  his  interest  in  me- 
chanics awakened.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  department,  which  is 
not  a  regular  department  of  the  pa- 
per, but  which  will  appear  at  inter- 
vals, to  contribute  to  this  end.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  help  the  farmer 
to  an  understanding  of  mechanical 
principles  and  to  an  economic  appli- 
cation of  them,  and  to  awaken  a  liv- 
ing interest  in  mechanics.  It  is  not 
the  primary  purpose  to  serve  the 
manufacturer  or  the  advertiser, 
though  these  will  probably  be  indi- 
rectly benefited. 


An  invention  has  been  perfected 
by  which  an  ensilage  cutter  may  be 
instantly  reversed  without  the 
slightest  strain,  even  when  it  is  un- 
der the  heaviest  feeding.  Reversing 
the  feed  becomes  necessary  when 
the  feed  rolls  are  overcrowded,  or 
when  foreign  matter  is  likely  to 
reach  the  knives.  This  invention 
makes  it  possible  instantly  to  re- 
verse without  any  strain  upon  the 
machinery.  It  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  users  of  silo  fillers. 

K  *  * 

A  man  down  in  Texas,  in  the 
Panhandle  district,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  wind,  has  invented  a  wind 
tractor.  The  power  is  supplied  by 
the  wheel  of  a  windmill  mounted  on 
trucks.  With  this  machine  he  is 
able  to  cut  a  ten-inch  furrow  when 
the  wind  pressure  is  small.  This  is 
something  unique. 

*  *  * 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  a  gas 
tractor,  in  order  to  be  efficient  and 
practical,  must  be  heavy  and  de- 
velop large  horse  power.  There 
have  lately  been  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket two  small  tractors  mounted  on 
corn  cultivators  with  which  a  man 
may  cultivate  corn  without  the  use 
of  horses.  These  machines  will  also 
furnish  power  for  driving  small  ma- 
chinery. It  certainly  would  look 
funny  to  see  a  man  cultivating  corn 


without  horses.  But  it  is  wortk 
something  to  avoid  the  switchin; 
tails  and  the  use  of  the  lines  in  driv- 
ing in  fly  time. 

*  *  A 

Down  in  Kansas  they  have  a  ma- 
chine that  goes  into  a  field  of  stand- 
ing grain  and  threshes  it  directly 
from  the  straw  without  cutting  the 
straw.  It  delivers  the  grain  ii 
sacks,  and  works  rapidly.  It  is  sai4 
to  thresh  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
acres  in  one  day.  It  is  claimed  thai 
such  a  machine  will  reduce  the  cosl 
of  harvesting  from  about  14  cents  t» 
2  cents  per  bushel. 

*  *  e 

Farmers  who  do  their  own  car- 
penter work  and  find  difficulty  ii 
making  good  joints  at  the  cornen 
will  be  interested  to  know  thai 
there  have  been  placed  upon  th« 
market  metal  corners  which  ar» 
easily  applied,  add  strength  to  th« 
building  and  give  a  neat  and  fin- 
ished appearance  to  the  job.  These 
metal  corners  cover  up  the  blunden 
of  a  farmer  that  cannot  saw  on  t 
straight  line. 

*  *  * 

They  are  getting  ready  to  pul 
upon  the  market  a  small  tractor 
which  will  weigh  only  6,000  poundi 
and  yet  deliver  forty  horse  power. 
Such  a  machine  should  find  readj 
market  upon  the  smaller  farms  ol 
the  Missouri  valley.  It  is  an  "all 
purpose"  tractor  and  can  be  usel 
not  only  for  cultivating,  but  for  all 
other  purposes  for  which  a  tractor 
is  adapted. 

*  *  * 

Several  corn  planters  have  nov 
adopted  a  variable  drop  device,  b? 
which,  without  stopping  the  horses, 
and  by  the  use  of  a  lever,  the  planter 
may  be  made  to  drop  two,  three  or 
four  kernels  in  a  hill,  as  the  opera- 
tor may  desire.  This  will  be  fount 
valuable  for  use  in  a  field,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  vary  in  fertil- 
ity. On  the  rich  ground  four  ker- 
nels may  be  dropped,  on  poorer 
ground  three  kernels  and  on  thi 
poorest  ground  the  amount  of  seel 
may  be  limited  to  two  kernels  to  thi 
hill.  In  the  rolling  country  of  thi 
Missouri  valley  this  device  will  bi 
found  to  be  of  practical  benefit. 

*  *  * 

The  engine  of  a  motorcycle  is  air- 
cooled  by  means  of  flanges  attache! 
to  the  cylinder.  When  two  cylinderi 
are  used  on  the  same  motorcycle,  ii 
the  flanges  are  set  at  right  angles  ti 
the  cylinder,  much  of  the  coolinf 
power  of  the  air  is  lost.  One  firn 
has  devised  the  expedient  of  settinj 
these  flanges  horizontally,  no  matter 
at  what  angle  the  cylinders  are  set 
This  vastly  increases  the  coolinf 
power  of  the  air. 

£  *  * 

The  farm  engine  has  been  per- 
fected that  will  burn  any  kind  of  oil, 
even  crude  oil.  It  is  said  to  hi 
practicable.  The  expense  of  gaso- 
line has  kept  many  farmers  fron 
using  engines.    Crude    oil    will  u» 

much  cheaper  fuel. 

*  *  * 

One  difficulty  with  the  stave  silt 
has  .been  that,  under  high  wind,  they 
did  not  retain  the  perfect  cylindric* 
form,  but  would  become  compressel 
into  an  elliptical  form.  An  anglJ 
steel  rib  has  t>een  perfected  whicl 
will  keep  the  stave  silo  in  cylindricil 
form,  no  matter  what  pressure  S 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
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Original  Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


The  Night  Song 
At  night  time,  when  I've  looked  at  story 
books  ...  , 

Until  my  eyelids  seem  to  kinder  stick, 
My  mother  lays  her  work  down,  and  then 

Ud 'where  the  clock  is  goin'  tlckity-tick. 
And  then  she  laughs  and  kinder  softly 
singB  ,  ,  . 

A  little  song  that's  runnin   through  my 

Thls^s^the  song— though  her  voice  alius 
rings —  ,     ,    ,    ,  ,, 

"It's  time  for  little  boys  to  be  in  bed. 

I  think  I'm  goln'  to  kick,  but  some  way  I 
Jest  smile  back  at  her  when  that  song 
is  sung;  , 
I  shut  the  book  and  then  I  sorter  fly 
Right  in  her  lap  and  feel    her  warm 
arms  flung  ' 
Around  my  neck,  and  then  I  settle  down 
And  rest  a  while  before  good  night  is 

And  S*ca'r  her  sing  that  call  to  Sleepy 
Town:  .        .  .„ 

"It's  time  for  little  boys  to  be  in  bed. 

Nobody  else  can  sing  it  just  her  way. 
No  other  voice  can  make  it  sound  the 

Whenamgrow  up  and    be    a    man,  you 
watch.  Some  day  . 
I'll  write  that  song,  and  it  11  bring  me 
fame; 

I'll  make  the  music  sorter  soft  and  sweet 
and  low, 

The  way  she  croons  it  when  my  eyes 
feel  just  like  lead, 
And  this  is  how  this  song  of  songs  will 
go; 

"It's  time  for  little  boys  to  be  in  bed. 


.  The  Editor's  Corner 
I  wonder  if  youngsters  appreciate 
their  hands,  what  they  are  good  for, 
what  purposes  they  serve,  how  they 
should  he  trained  and  what  they 
should  be  made  to  do.  It  seems  to 
be  nature's  order  to  develop  the  use 
of  the  hands  before  the  development 
of  the  use  of  the  mind.  The  child's 
hands  are  busy  long  before  it  can  be 
said  to  have  a  mind,  and  with  some 
children  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  develop  the  mind  is 
through  the  development  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  hands. 

The  manner  in  which  the  hands 
are  used  will  determine  to  a  large 
extent  the  manner  in  which  the  mind 
will  act.  If  a  child  is  inexact  and 
uncertain  in  the  use  of  his  hands, 
the  chances  are  very  great  that  he 
will  be  inexact  and  uncertain  in  all 
of  his  mental  activity.  One  of  the 
best  ways  in  which  to  develop  men- 
tal exactness  is  to  train  muscular  ex- 
actness in  the  use  of  the  hands. 

So  I  want  each  youngster  to  make 
things  with  his  hands,  and  make 
them  with  straight  lines  and  square 
corners.  In  other  words,  to  be  ex- 
act in  mechanical  work,  and  this  will 
help  him  to  be  exact  in  mental  ac- 
tivity. 

Every  youngster  has  at  his  com- 
mand, if  he  takes  care  of  them,  saw, 
hammer  and  nails,  and  can  make 
things  on  the  farm  from  a  box  trap 
to  a  place  in  which  the  wrens  can 
build  their  nests.  I  want  each 
youngster  to  get  busy  and  build 
something  useful  and  have  it  built 
with  exactness,  with  mechanical  sim- 
plicity and  with  the  highest  form 
possible  of  mechanical  art.  This  will 
help  in  attaining  the  highest  form 
of  exactness  in  mental  action,  when 
the  time  for  such  action  comes. 

TIIK  EDITOR. 


The  New  Prize  Contest 


(Prize  Story.) 
Kssay  on  a  Din  k 
By    Leslie    Fusselman,    Aged  10, 
Schuyler,  Neb.  Blue. 
The  duck  is  a  low,  heavy-set  bird, 
composed  mostly  of  meat  and  feath- 
ers.   He  is  a  mighty    poor  singer, 
having  a  hoarse  voice,  caused  by  get- 
ting bo  many  frogs  in  his  neck.  He 
likes  water,  and  carries  a  toy  bal- 
loon in  his  stomach  to  keep  from 


It  is  getting  late 
Cor  Daffydils,  and 
they  have  bloomed 
their  last  in  The 
Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  but 
the  contests  are 
not  over  yet,  for 
all  that.  Do  you 
see  the  picture 
on  this  page? 
Well,  look  at  it 
hard  and  then 
think  about  it  a 
long  time,  for  it 
is  the  subject  of  the  new  con- 
test. What  you  are  to  do  is  to 
write  a  verse  about  it.  The 
verse  must  contain  four  lines — no 
more.  To  the  two  writers  of  the 
best  verses  a  book  worth  a  dollar 
will  be  given.  The  announcement 
of  the  prize  winners  will  be  made  in 
the  issue  of  May  31.  All  verses 
must  be  received  at  this  office  by 
May  17. 

Address  your  verses  to  "Picture 
Contest  Editor."  Write  them  out 
clearly  and  be  sure  to  put  your 
name  and  address  on  the  letter.  It 
is  also  well  to  state  your  age,  as  the 
age  of  the  contestant  will  be  consid- 
ered in  awarding  the  prizes. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  something 
about  writing  verses  that  some  of 
you  may  not  know.    Just  to  begin 


each  line  with  a  capital  and  make 
two  or  more  of  the  lines  rhyme  is 
not  all  there  is  to  writing  verse.  You 
must  get  the  meter  right.  Ask  your 
teacher  what  meter  is  and  have  her 
explain  it  to  you.  I  have  not  room 
to  tell  you  all  about  it  here,  but  will 
tell  you  a  little.  Suppose  someone 
had  sent  in  the  following  verse  as  a 
title  for  the  picture: 

We  are  starting  on  a  journey. 
And  may  not  be  back  'till  late; 

If  we  don't  appear  at  dinner, 
Just  go  right  ahead.    Don't  wait. 

Notice  the  same  number  of  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  syllables  ap- 
pear on  each  alternate  line.  Get 
someone  to  explain  this  to  you,  and 
then  be  careful  to  see  that  you  get 
your  accented  syllables  right.  Now 
let  us  have  ever  so  many  verses  sub- 
mitted for  the  accompanying  picture. 


sinking.  The  duck  has  only  two 
legs,  and  they  are  set  so  far  back  on 
his  running  gear  that  they  come 
pretty  near  missing  the  body. 

Some  ducks,  when  they  get  big, 
have  curls  on  their  tails  and  are 
called  drakes.  Drakes  don't  have  to 
set  or  hatch,  but  just  loaf,  go  swim- 
ming and  eat.  If  I  was  to  be  a  duck 
I'd  rather  be  a  drake. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
A  Quarter 
By  Arnold  Exo,  Aged  13,  Muscatine, 
la.  Red. 

I  am  a  quarter,  now  in  the  bank 
with  many  other  quarters.  I  am  in 
the  account  of  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  I  came  from  a  farmer 
who  was  trying  to  learn  to  farm.  He 
sent  me,  along  with  some  other 
money,  and  we  bought  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer.  The  farmer 
is  now  prosperous,  and  I  think  it  is 
because  he  gets  this  paper.  That 
man  does  not  begrudge  ti  e  money. 

I  will  now  tell  you  some  of  my  his- 
tory. I  was  made  in  1897.  I  passed 
through  many  hands,  and  once  I 
stayed  in  a  miser's  chest  until  he 
died;  then  I  was  taken  out  by  his 
greedy  nephew  and  I  traveled  in 
many  places,  but  I  have  never  been 
so  happy  as  I  am  now  with  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Hoys'  ACTG  Coin  Contest 

The  Nebraska  State  Hoard  of  Ag- 
riculture offers  to  the  Nebraska  boy 
over  10  and  under  18  years  of  age, 
growing  the  largest  yield  of  corn 
from  one  acre  of  Nebraska  land  dur- 
ing the  year  1913 — $25;  the  second, 
$20;  third,  $15;  fourth,  $10;  flflh 
to  eighth,  $5  each;  ninth  to  twelfth, 
$4  each,  and  thirteenth  to  sixteenth, 
$3  each;  and  to  the  boy  growing  the 
largest  yield  on  an  acre  of  lund  west 


of  the  east  line  of  Boyd,  Holt, 
Wheeler,  Greeley,  Howard,  Hall 
Adams  and  Webster  counties,  $25; 
second,  $15;  third  and  fourth,  $5 
each;  fifth  and  sixth,  $4  each;  sev- 
enth to  tenth,  $3  each,  and  eleventh 
to  sixteenth,  $2  each. 

The  entire  labor  of  preparing  the 
ground,  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  of  this  acre  of  corn  to  be 
performed  by  the  contestants  who 
enter  contest  by  recording  his  name 
in  the  office  of  W.  R.  Mellor,  Secre- 
tary, Lincoln,  not  later  than  May  2  0, 
1913. 

The  Good  Dog 
By  Vernon  Gray,  Aged  11,  Bristol, 
Wis.  Red. 

One  windy  day,  while  Margaret 
was  going  to  school,  her  pretty  new 
blue  velvet  hat  blew  off;  she  v/as 
running  down  the  street  trying  to 
catch  it.  A  boy  was  just  then  com- 
ing out  of  his  yard  with  his  large 
dog,  Sport.     He  said: 

"Fetch  it,  Sport.    Fetch  it." 

Sport  bounded  after  it  and  in  a 
few  minutes  had  it  in  his  mouth  and 
was  coming  toward  the  boy. 

"Take  it  to  the  little  girl,  Sport." 

Sport  brought  it  to  the  girl  and 
wagged  his  tall,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Am  I  not  a  good  dog?" 


Additional  Stories 

HMTIv-  Fin  mis    Harry,    CJr.cliy,  Nob.; 
Flora  Tiiwzcr.  Arcadia,  Neb.;  Jean  Slew 
urt.  Koekwell  City,  la.;  Walter  WlllliimH. 
Alliance,     Neb;     Mabel     Dial,     I  ItTHhry. 
Neb.;   Akih'h  Koltun.    I  llimHiile,    In.;  Mill.' 

LsnoBi  Clarion,  in.;  Calls  Cole,  Loup 

City,  Neb  ;  Fmmn  ''Inytoii,  lluhlmnl. 
Neb.;  I'JIslo  I'olk,  Savoy,  III.;  Hylvla 
l.owry,  NlatOMi  Knn. 

RKD  Willie  llrldtfeH,  Htnnfurd,  III  : 
Wlllier  I.  1 1 llr<  iil>rln»r,  Qulncv.  Ill  ;  Ix.n- 
alil  Myern,  Hamlin,  Iir;  Mll.lr.cl  Hwe.t, 
MnrKeiit,  Neb  ;  Thonmi  I'm  tin,  Fliimti-. 
Cal.;  Thelma  Hriindlgo,  Mt.-hfMd,  Nib.; 

VVtill.i.e   Millilz,    Fin  n<l  r.  n  u.   |  II 


BROWNIE 

No.  3 


You  can  make  good  pictures 
with  a  Brownie  Camera. 

Made  by  Kodak  workmen  in  the 
Kodak  factories,  the  Brownies  are 
efficient,  durable,  practical.  Made 
on  the  Kodak  plan,  they  are  simple. 

Take  for  instance  the  No.  3  Brownie. 
It  is  substantially  made  in  every 
detail.  Though  it  makes  3^  x  4% 
pictures,  no  focusing  is  required. 
It's  always  ready.  It  has  a  carefully 
tested  meniscus  achromatic  lens;  is 
fitted  with  the  Eastman  Rotary  shut- 
ter for  snap  shots  and  time  expos- 
ures, and  with  a  set  of  three  stops. 
There  are  two  finders ;  one  for  vertical 
and  one  for  horizontal  exposures,  and 
two  tripod  sockets.  It  loads  in  day- 
light with  Kodak  film  cartridges  for 
four,  six  or  twelve  exposures,.  The 
covering  is  a  tasteful  and  durable 
imitation  leather,  the  metal  parts  are 
heavily  nickeled.    Price,  $4.00. 

With  a  Kodak  or  Brownie  no  dark 
room  is  required  for  any  part  of  the 
work — loading,  unloading,  develop- 
ing or  printing.  You  can  readily 
finish  your  own  pictures  or  can  safely 
send  the  film  cartridges  by  mail  to  a 
professional  finisher. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  with 
a  Brownie. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

398  State  Street,       ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 
ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
Model   "Uaneer"  bicycle 
furnished  by  us.  Our  agents 
everywhere  are  making  money 
fast.  Write  at  once  for  full 
articulni's  and  special  offer. 
MONEY  BEQDIRKD 
until  you  receive  and  approve 
ot  your  bicycle.    We  ship 
anywhere  In  the  U.S.  without 
a  cent  deposit   In  advance. 
3> repa u  freif/h t.  and  allow 
jlO  b  A  VS'  FREE  T  It  I A  I  „ 
during  which  time  you  may 
ride  the  bicycle  and  put  It  to 
any  tort  you  wish.  If  you  are 
then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 
don't  w  Ish  to  keep  the  bicycle 
you  may  ship  It  hack  to  us  at 
fat  expense  and  you  will  not 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  SlSStfiw! 

blcyclo  It  Is  posslhlo  to  make  at  one  Hinsll 
.  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  «iv« 
•10  to!2r>  middlemen's  profits  by  buying  dlPBCj 
of  us  anil  have  tho  manufacturer'!!  guarantee  liehlnit 
vourblovcle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  n  imlr  of 
tlroa  from  angon»  at  <ini;  itricr  until  >>•"  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  ot  factory  i>ric<\*  and 
rrmarknlilr  uprcinl  offnr. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  ^ZuZ.^X^ 

study  our  superb  models  at  thr  v'nmlrrfiil  low  /■>'/, •>\i  wo 
can  make  you.  Wo  sell  the  highest  gruilo  bicycle*  »« 
lower  prices  than  any  other  foci  "ry  We  arc  eat  leil.xl 
with  II  profit  abovo  factory  cost.  Bicycle  DMIMi  you 
can  soil  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  ploto  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  llllcdtbedav  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES  I  limit. -.1  nUmb«  hil.cn 
In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  "III  bg  olOMd  OUl  at 
once  at  *3  t"  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  senl  rreo. 

TIRES. COASTER-BRAKE  ^"^gaSS!  £$5 

repairs  and  parts  r..r  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  pries.. 

DO  NOT  WAIT  -  but  write  today  for  on  r/.ii  >■<;<■  (  uf.i;. 1711s 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  'inatl.T  and  useful  Information.  «  onIT 
costs  a  postal  to  lot  everything.  a\utor»ja» 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..    Dept.  mi  no  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MAGI 


FISH  LURE! 

i] 

can't  keen* 
JUM  (Inn? 


llr.l  U.I  Uf  allractlng  sll  hinds  of  flan 
ft  iur.  ilooygfit  'ami   Bagmi  a.  th.mgli  ihsy  |. 

from  It.    Will  kep  yuu  MU  hauling 
Iw-yfTira.    Mules*  flailing  u  ItKAI.  pleasure.    Ij.e  M  , u 
Klah  Lure  and  you'll  rstch  s  log  siring  every  tlmq 
■zyr  whila  ths  other  fellowa  n  hoflM  empty  harnnsl  mar 
r  vsllng  at  your  "luck  "   '  ■  1  snv  season.   \Von\  spoil 

N..t  unlswful  to  11  ae     Son. I         In,  I..,  r ..nlsln lug  ■In.iilgh 
for  fs«l  halts.     Mon.y  hark   II  not  aall.fte.l.  —Valu- 
of  atnt  rUl      Writs  for  II  today.  IT 

.LoU  SroaVjlZlN.  M»in  Si.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  7/  . 

That  ProUot  and  Pay 

Solid  Hkrttch  or  Mndfil 
fin  Hourcll. 

BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  RPJARCHRH  rim 

WATHOW  B.  COLEMAN.  I  ul.  i  t  Lawyer. 
Wnsiiilnirtnn,  r>.  C. 
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FREE- 


Sears 

Roebuck 
™*  Co.  Want 

to  Send  You 
This  Book  of 
Vehicle  Bargains 

Before  you  buy  a  buggy,  surrey,  wagon  or 
vehicle  of  any  kind,  send  a  postal  for  the 
color  illustrated  Sears-Roebuck  Bargain  Book 
of  Vehicles. 

Compare  our  quality  and  prices  with 
others,  then  buy  where  you  get  the  most  for 
every  dollar.    Prove  to  yourself  that  you 

Save  $3522  to  $5022 

when  you  buy  from  us.  And  remember, 
the  Sears  -  Roebuck  reputation  for  fair 
and  square  dealing  and  the  Sears-Roebuck 
guarantee  of  "perfect  satisfaction  or  money 
back  makes  this  the  safest  place  in  the  world 
to  send  your  order.  Send  us  a  postal  today. 
Please  ask  for  Vehicle  Book  No.  65T63. 

Address  _J 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


is  our  remarkably 
low  price  for  this 
Metal  Auto  Seat 
Buggy.  Over 49,000 
sold.  Others  ask 
$35.00  to  $50.00 
more. 


Years  Genuine 


1847 

ROGERS  BROS. 

Spoons,  Forks,  etc. 


have  been  in  use 
and  given  entire  satis- 
faction. The.  stamp 
1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

on  any  spoon  or 
fork  guarantees  its  high 


ALFALFA  GROWERS 

Do  you  want  to  know 
how  to  market  your  af- 
falfa  hay  two  or  three 
weeks  before  your 
neighbors  at  less  cost 
than  you  are  paying 
now  to  put  up  your 
crop?    If  so,  write 

LININGER 
IMPLEMENT  CO., 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with    the    advertisers    on    this  page, 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep 

Near  the  campfire's  flickering  light, 

In  my  blanket  bed  I  lie, 
Gazing  through  the  shades  of  night 

And  the  twinkling  stars  on  high. 
O'er  me  spirits  in  the  air 

Silent  vigils  seem  to  keep, 
As  1  breathe  my  childhood's  prayer, 

"Now  1  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

Sadly  sings  the  whippoorwill 

In  the  boughs  of  yonder  tree; 
Laughingly  the  dancing  rill 

Swells  the  midnight  melody. 
Foemen  may  be  lurking  near, 

In  the  canyon,  dark  and  deep. 
Low  I  breathe  in  Jesus'  ear, 

"I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep." 

'Mid  those  stars  one  face  I  see 

(One  the  Savior  turned  away), 
Mother,  who  in  infancy 

Taught  my  baby  lips  to  pray. 
Her  sweet  spirit  hovers  near, 

In  this  lonely  mountain  brake, 
Take  me  to  her,  Savior,  dear, 

"If  I  should  die  before  I  wake." 

Fainter  glows  the  flickering  light, 

As  each  ember  slowly  dies; 
Plaintively  the  birds  of  night 

Fill  the  air  with  sad'ning  cries. 
Over  me  they  seem  to  cry, 

"You  may  never  more  awake." 
Low  I  lisp,  "If  I  should  die  , 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take." 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray,  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep; 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take. 

(Copy  of  the  lines  found  in  the  knap- 
sack of  a  soldier  of  the  civil  war,  after 
he  had  been  slain  in  battle.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  the  poem  was  written.) 


Our  Home  Chat 

Did  you  ever  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing feeling  cross  and  disagreeable, 
and  have  a  strong  desire  all  day  long 
to  hurt  somebody's  feelings?  Now 
don't  say  you  haven't,  because  every 
human  being  is  like  every  other  hu- 
man being  in  some  respects,  and 
your  family  knows  you  have  "cross 
streaks,"  even  if  you  do  not  admit 
it  yourself. 

These  unpleasant  mornings — 
which,  by  the  way,  are  even  more 
unpleasant  to  you  than  to  the  other 
members  of  your  family — always 
follow  a  day  on  which  you  have 
taxed  your  strength  just  beyond  the 
limit,  or  eaten  something  unwhole- 
some, or  stayed  too  closely  in  the 
house,  without  sufficient  air  and  ex- 
ercise, or  broken  some  other  ol 
Mother  Nature's  laws,  and  they  ara 
one  of  her  little  penalties. 

The  first  thing  you  want  to  do 
when  you  catch  yourself  feeling  dis- 
agreeable is  to  get  a  few  deep,  de> 
licious  breaths  of  good,  fresh  air. 
Even  if  you  are  busy  getting  break- 
fast, you  can  spare  a  minute  or  two 
for  that,  and  it  helps  wonderfully. 
Then  wait  until  someone  makes  a 
remark  that  gives  you  an  opening 
for  a  most  unpleasant  answer — a 
disagreeable  "dig" — and  don't  make 
it.  Think  up  something  particularly 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  say  instead, 
and  pretend  you  mean  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world 
to  do,  but  once  the  effort  is  made 
and  thing  accomplished,  the  whole 
day  is  changed. 

Those  people  who  always  speak 
their  minds  take  a  great  deal  of 
credit  to  themselves  for  so  doing, 
but  a  little  hypocricy  sometimes  pays 
well.  THE  EDITOR. 


Home-Made  Toilet  Powders 

A  woman  can  save  considerable 
by  making  her  toilet  powders  at 
home,  and  when  she  prepares  them 
herself  she  knows  they  are  safe  to 
use.  A  good  and  safe  powder  for 
the  face  is  made  with  the  common 
prepared  chalk.  Get  the  best  qual- 
ity of  chalk,  put  it  in  a  china  bowl 
and  break  the  pieces  into  small  bits; 


then  cover  with  cold  rainwater,  stir 
it  up  well  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Then  pour  all  of  that  water  off  and 
pour  more  water  on  and  stir  it  up 
again;  let  stand  all  day  or  night  and 
repeat  this  four  or  five  times.  When 
the  last  water  is  poured  off,  place 
the  dish  in  the  sun  until  the  chalk 
is  thoroughly  dried  out.  Keep  the 
dish  covered  to  keep  out  all  dust, 
and  when  perfectly  dry  a  little  per- 
fume and  a  little  pink  powder  can  be 
added  if  desired.  The  best  covering 
for  the  dish  is  a  piece  of  white 
cheesecloth. 

Another  good  powder  is  made  by 
mixing  well  together  half  a  pound 
of  pure  rice  powder,  twelve  drops  of 
oil  of  rose  and  six  grains  of  carmine. 
Mix  and  sift  several  times  through 
a  fine  hair  sieve.  A  cake  of  sul- 
phur soap  is  excellent  in  itself  for 
pimples  and  blackheads,  but  used  by 
the  same  person  with  a  powder  con- 
taining mercury  would  ruin  the  com- 
plexion. Great  care  should  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  powders  or  pastes 
used  for  cleansing  the  teeth.  There 
are  several  good  powders  that  can 
be  made  at  home  and  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense.  An  excellent 
powder  is  made  with  one  part  each 
of  pulverized  castile  soap  and  boric 
powder  and  two  parts  of  precipitated 
chalk.  This  must  be  well  mixed  and 
sifted  three  or  four  times.  For  a 
greasy  or  shiny  skin  add  boric  pow- 
der to  the  prepared  chalk.  There  is 
nothing  better  to  use  as  a  powder 
for  perspiration  than  one  part  of  the 
chalk  and  two  parts  of  the  boric 
powder.  For  young  children  use 
equal  parts  of  pulverized  starch  and 
the  boric  powder  well  mixed,  and  if 
this  is  used  every  day  it  will  prevent 
chapping  and  soreness  of  the  skin. 

A  little  of  the  dry  boric  powder 
sprinkled  on  the  inside  on  the  soles 
of  the  shoes  every  morning  will  ab- 
sorb the  moisture  and  make  the 
shoes  feel  much  easier  on  the  feet. 
When  the  feet  are  irritated  and  hurt 
it  causes  numerous  worried  lines  in 
the  face,  and  this  makes  wrinkles. 

MARTHA. 


design  will  drive  one  almost  frantfc 
if  they  have  to  live  with  it  all  tra 
time.  A  plain  background  is  befc 
where  pictures  are  to  be  hung  & 
where  there  is  much  bric-a-brac 
Large  figures  and  varied  colors  art 
too  confusing  for  such  rooms.  Colon 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  our 
health,  happiness  and  comfort. 

Each  room  should  be  treated  ii 
relation  to  the  others  around  it  a 
that  conflicting  colors  will  not  spot 
the  harmony.  With  this  idea  ii 
view,  many  people  sucessfully  tre* 
an  entire  floor  in  one  color.  Colon 
sometimes  make  a  room  look  largm 
or  smaller  than  it  really  is.  Red  ha 
a  tendency  to  contract  a  room  ant 
make  it  cozy  and  small;  that  is  who 
this  color  is  used  so  much  in  dens 
Green,  and  brown  do  not  seem  tx 
make  any  difference,  but  blues,  yel- 
lows, tans,  pinks  and  grays  seem  ti 
add  space.  Yellow  is  a  delightfully 
sunshiny  color,  very  good  for  i 
north  room.  Red  is  a  stimulatinj 
color,  but  should  be  in  a  well  lightel 
room,  as  it  absorbs  light.  Blue  a 
usually  a  failure  in  a  much  usel 
room,  for  it  has  a  depressing  quality 
Green  is  restful,  but,  like  red,  ab- 
sorbs light.  Delicately  tinted  papea 
are  the  most  expensive,  for  they  fad* 
easiest.  Light,  sunny  rooms  shoult 
have  good,  substantial  colors.  It 
the  long  run  it  pays  best  to  get  pa- 
pers of  a  good  grade,  for  where  thi 
hanging  must  be  hired  done  it  costt 
as  much  to  hang  the  poor  as  tin 
good,  and  the  latter  will  last  mud 
longer.       MARGARET  GRIFFIN. 


The  Selection  of  Wall  Paper 

The  season  for  housecleaning  and 
wall  papering  is  fast  approaching, 
and  it  is  none  too  early  to  begin  to> 
plan  for  the  new  wall  covering.  Al- 
though the  selection  of  wall  paper 
is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  taste, 
there  are  a  few  rules  or  truths  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  whole  family  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  selection  of 
wall  paper  and  a  final  vote  taken  of 
three  or  four  patterns  sifted  down 
from  a  possible  fifteen.  There  are 
several  little  things  which  should 
govern  the  selection  of  colors  and 
patterns.,  Deep  and  ornate  borders 
should  never  be  used  in  low  rooms. 
Highly  figured  patterns  are  also  bad 
for  these  rooms,  or,  in  fact,  any- 
where, for  they  are  very  fatiguing 
and  confusing,  and  the  eye  soon  tires 
of  them.  Striped  or  plain  papers 
have  a  tendency  to  add  to  the  ap- 
parent height  of  a  room.  Gaudy 
and  unusual  patterns  should  be 
avoided,  for  they  spoil  the  effect  of 
the  furniture. 

A  room  occupied  by  an  invalid 
should  be  papered  in  plain,  restful 
colors,  for  a  large-figured,  confusing 


May  Dishes 
Dandelions — Gather  only  fresl 
plants  and  wash  thoroughly;  bol 
until  tender,  chop  and  season  witl 
salt,  vinegar  and  butter.  If  too  bit- 
ter to  suit  the  taste,  use  half  spinaci 
or  young  beets — tops  and  all.  It 
cooked  with  spinach,  do  not  add  thai 
plant  until  dandelions  are  hal 
cooked. 

Spinach — Thoroughly  wash  ant 
trim  the  spinach;  place  in  boilinf 
water;  let  it  remain  uncovered  ant 
cook  about  ten  minutes;  removi 
from  fire,  drain  away  every  bit  o! 
the  water;  chop  fine;  season  witl 
salt,  cream  and  butter.  Heat  wel 
and  serve  at  once. 

Asparagus — Cut  the  pieces  in  bitt 
and  boil  till  tender;  drain,  and  t» 
two  bunches  add  one-half  cup  of 
cream  and  one-quarter  teaspoonfut 
of  salt.  Simmer  and  serve  liki 
green  peas. 

Baked  Rhubarb — Wash  and  cut 
in  half-inch  pieces.  If  young  ant 
tender  it  needs  no  peeling.  Plac« 
in  earthen  baking  dish  with  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar,  by  weight,  as  of 
rhubarb.  There  will  be  juice  enougl 
without  adding  water.  Bake  until 
tender. 

Egg  Salad — Cut  a  slice  from  the 
small  end  of  as  many  hard  boiled 
eggs  as  needed;  cut  the  edge  of 
whites  in  points  and  then  remove 
the  yolks.  A  tiny  slice  cut  from 
the  other  end  will  allow  the  egg  to 
stand  upright.  Rub  the  yolks  fine- 
Season  with  salt  and  prepared  mus- 
tard, or  with  any  good  salad  dress- 
ing. Refill  the  whites  with  thia 
mixture.  Arrange  upon  lettuce 
leaves  and  garnish  with  small  white 
radishes.  MRS.  GILBERT. 
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tyles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

AI!  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Absolute  Comfort 
for  the  Motorcyclist! 

Motocycle  for  1913 

includes   in  addition  to  the 

Cradle  Spring  Frame 

ten  important  new  features.  There 
are  besides  no  less  than  twenty- 
nine  new  minor   features.  We 
call  these  "refiner  ents" — not  im- 
provements. 

Another  important  comtort  point  of  the 
1913  Indian    is  the    equipment  of  Foot 
Boards  in  addition  to  pedals.     The  lat- 
ter are  in  reality  fitted  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  the    motor,    similar  to 
cranking  an  automobile.     Once  started, 
the  rider  has  the  choice  of  two  comfort- 
able riding  positions,  with    absolute  con- 
trol of  the  machine  assured  in  each. 

P,:.--..  S  4  H.  P.  Single,  $200  \  .      u  u  . 
Pnces:  j  7  H.  P.  Twin,  $250  i  f- o.  b.  Factory 

Ask   any  of  our  2000  dealers  for 
a  demonstration 
SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 

The  Hendee  Mfg.  Co. 

965  State  St.,       Springfield,  Mass. 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Denver 
Toronto 


San  Francisco 
London 


=5s 


You  have  the  spoons;  now  get  the  forks! 


Regulation  size  table  fork.    Full  length  7%  inches. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been  giving  away  handsome 
Wm.  Rogers  &  Son's  silver  teaspoons.  Forks  of  the  same  pattern 
have  now  been  obtained.  Because  of  the  extra  expense  in  handling 
the  forks,  and  in  getting  the  designs,  the  price  for  mailing  is  20 
cents.  You  may  still  get  the  spoons,  each,  for  10  cents.  Complete 
your  set  of  spoons,  and  also  get  the  forks.    Start  now. 

Use  coupon  below. 

If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 


112— MI»kch'  and  Small  Women's  Dress. 
In  dress  is  very  simple  to  make.  It 
made  with  a  three-gored  skirt  which 
3  be  made  with  either  the  Empire  or 
dilation  waistline.  Serge,  cheviot  or 
>adcloth  or  linen  can  be  used  to  make 
*  dress,  with  the  cuffs  of  contrasting 
iterlal'.  The  pattern  «5112  Is  cut  In  sizes 
16  and  18  years.  Medium  size  requires 
ards  of  36-Inch  material,  with  'i-yard 
M-inch  satin  for  the  cuffs. 
M2—  Ladles'  Shirtwaist-Mere  1h  a 
iln,  practical  shirtwaist  model  for  the 
'man  Who  wlah.H  such  a  deHlgn  for 
ar  with  her  tailored  suit.  It  Is  made 
th  tucks  at  the  shoulders,  front  and 
Ck,  those  Vl  the  front  being  stitched 
bust  depth,  where  they  are  released, 
d  provide  the  necesKa.ry  fullness.  The 
ttern  SM2  Is  cut  In  sizes  32  to  42  Inches 
ist  measure.  Medium  size  require! 
1  yards  of  36-lrnh  material. 
®17— I, lull.*'  Mouse  Dr<  hh  or  Work 
)ron.  This  garment  can  be  used  for 
her  a  house  rtresv  or  for  a  work  apron, 
ran  be  made  with  either  the  round  or 
"are  neck.  I.lnen  or  glnxhnm  can  be 
••d  to  make  this  garment,  with  the 
liar,  cuffs  and  belt  of  contrasting  ma- 
rial.  The  pattern  5917  Is  cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  41  Inches  bust  measure, 
cdlum  size  requires  5V£  yards  of  rw-inch 


material,  with  %-yard  of  27-lnch  con- 
trasting goods. 

4S17— Boys'  Suit.  The  trousers  of  this 
suit  are  made  without  a  fly.  The  outer 
dress  is  double-breasted  and  has  a  large 
ornamental  collar.  Contrasting  material 
may  be  used  for  the  collar,  or  it  may  be 
of  the  Fame  goods  as  the  balance  of  the 
suit.  Linen  or  serge  can  be  used  to 
make  this  suit.  The  pattern  4817  Is  cut 
In  sizes  2,  4  and  C  years.  Medium  size 
requires  3  yards  of  36-Inch  material  und 
%-yard  of  contrasting  material  for  the 
collar. 

5917— Hoys'  ItiiHslan  Suit..  The  blouse 
of  this  suit  closes  at  the  front  In  duchess 
style  and  Is  finished  with  a  turn-down 
collar,  which  Is  made  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial. The  trousers  are  made  In  the 
regular  fashion.  I.lnen,  gingham  or 
serge  can  be  used  to  make  this  suit. 
The  pattern  Ml  is  cut  In  slze«  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Medium  size  requires  3  yards  of 
IMnOll  material,,  -%-yard  of  27-lri'  h  con- 
trasting goods. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  nddrcss  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  MOfc  pattern 
you  want. 

AddrcHS  your  orders  to  Pattern  Dept., 
Twentieth  f'entury  Farmer,  Omaha.  Neb. 


COUPON. 
Plese  send  my  fork  to 

Name  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


cents  and  address. 

Address  Silverware  Department. 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 

If  you  arc  In- 
terrHted  In  high 
grade  dry  land 
alfalfa  seed 
that  la  absolu- 
tely guaranteed 
to  be  ua  ropre- 
icntcd  $it  to 
,>urlty  and  vi- 
tality, send  for 
mir  prices  and 
natnplcu. 

Vono  genuine 
without  our 
trade  mirk. 

Dawes  County  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers  Ass'n 

CHADRON,  NEB. 


V 

J      I       L  J 

Olo  Kind 


SAVE  THE  CORN  ROOTS 

With  m»  nurture  and  ile.p  IttJUf  atOf  Ihol 
r-l*.     Ther   aoouf   when  ..tliira   wont.  laa.**. 
■  rmmd    tmonth      V«-rr    »«»r    l"T   hnfH  nnd 
h>ir»«a    to    handle    and    run       Your  mi.nrv 
will    I."    NMlN    II   »b'.r»l«    d.m'l  p|a«»» 

Send   for    KHK.i;   I  aid 

Chan.  Bormtlitar,  BntharUnd,  lows. 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  ami  Sum- 
mer, 1913,  issue)  of  E  V  B  R  Y 
WOMAN  II  Ml!  OWN  DKKSS- 
MAK  Kit,  Illustrating  200  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garment!  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  2">c  book, 
post  paid,  for  5c  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.  Address  all  orders 
for  patterns  and  hooks  to 

Pattern  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer( 

Omiilin,  Nel>. 


J 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  f'>r  the  next  num- 
bers of  nil  of  tho  fol- 
l0Wlll|  magazines: 

Plotorial  Hcview 

M.  '  •lurs'n  Mnnaxlno 
I  a  ll  World. 


Ad'IrpfH  TwantUth   Cantnry  Fariuar 
Omaha,  Wab. 

V  1  / 


When  von   want    whnt    yen    until  when 

Villi     Willi!     II,     Mle     Mlltllet     fill."     Of  Til" 

Twentieth  fenturv  farmer  Ik  the  proper 
medium  IhniUKh   which  to  Ket  II. 
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The  Real 
Work  Shoe 
for  the  Farmer 

For  shoes  that  are  built  of 
solid,  pliable,  manure  proof 
leathers— built  for  comfort, 
fit.  easy  walking— Shoes  priced 
to  meet  the  size  of  every  man  s 
pocketbook,  buy  the 

'Worlds  (OortSkoe 


No.  5919.    Price  $4.00 

Our  trade  mark  means  shoes  for  you  that  are  not  ••merely  made" 
but  shoes  that  are  built-carefully  constructed  to  giye  the  great- 
est amount  of  foot  protection  that  is  possible  to  put  m  shoes. 
STYLE  BOOKLET  FREE 

Write  for  our  descriptive  booklet  illustrating  the  many 
styles  from  medium  to  high  cut  kinds.    Ask  your  dealer 
for  "World's  Work"  Shoes,  if  he  does  not  carry  them, 
write  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  secure  a  pair. 
Enclose  two  2-cent  stamps  and  we  will  also  send 
in  return  a  Handy  Pocket  Sharpening  btone. 
Mention  your  dealer's  name. 


C.  GOTZI  AN  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  F,    Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


Wholesale  Prices  for  the  Asking— 
on  Genuine  Witte  Engines 


FREE 

Engine 
Book 


THE  genuine  Witte— conceded  the  best  farm  engine  in  America— now  of- 
fered at  actual  wholesale  prices.  Yes,  this  is  the  engine  that  has  lead 
the  gasoline  engine  field  for  25  years.  Dealers  have  been  getting  the 
'highest  prices  for  the  Witte.  Now  you  can  get  one  at  actual  factory  price — what 
the  dealer  paid— and  have  the  finest  engine  in  your  county. 

Our  Gas  Well  Saves  You  Many  Dollars  More 

'  We  do  more  than  give  you  ordinary  factory  prices.  We  are  the  only  manufacturers  who 
have  our  own  gas  well.  Power,  testing,  forge,  foundry  and  heating  fuels  cost  us  nothing. 
You  get  the  benefits.  But  you  couldn't  afford  to  own  any  other  engine  even  if  the  Witte 
'  cost  twice  as  much— because  an  average  of  1  cent  for  every  horse-power  per  hour  cuts 
1  gasoline  bills  in  half— ■pays,  for  your  engine  in  no  time. 

!  Every  part  guaranteed  5  years — full  rated  horse  power  on  minimum  gasoline  guaranteed  too. 
[Built  in  all  sizes  from  VA  to  40  h.  p.,  every  one  tested  to  10<fo  overload. 

WRITE  FOR  60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

I  and  complete,  direct,  factory  price  proposition  with  catalog  and 
special  offer  bulletin.    We  expose  engine  secrets  in  this  bulletin 
that  will  startle  you.  Remember,  it's  your  first 
chance  at  an  engine  of  quality,  standing  and 
reputation  at  a  small  price.    Mention  sizef 
needed  or  work  to  be  done.  Write  at  once. 


WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1552  Oakland  Ave 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pocketknife? 


The  name,  "KEEjN  K  UTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $1.50.  Ask 
any  dealer;  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

This  particular  knife  is  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  farmers,  stockmen  and  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the 
Leather  Belt  Punch  Blade  for  making  various-sized  holes 
in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

WE   WANT   YOU   TO   HAVE  ONE 

Send  us  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY FARMER  and  we  will  send  you  the  KNIFE  FREE. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Protecting  Fruit  Trees 
One  Arkansas  orchardist,  Captain 
George  T.  Lincoln  of  Benton  county, 
has  solved  the  problem  of  how  best, 
easiest  and  cheapest  to  protect  fruit 
trees  against  the  disasters  of  split- 
ting apart  and  becoming  partly  dis- 
mantled after  they  have  come  into 
full  bearing.  His  plan,  which  is 
proving  more  than  satisfactory,  is 
the  bonding  together  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  tree  a  short  distance 
above  the  point  of  divergence  from 
the  bole.  The  bonding  is  accom- 
plished by  inducing  tender  branches 
to  grow  into  strong  ligatures,  thus, 
preventing  the  tree  from  being  rent 
asunder  by  storm  or  weight  of  fruit. 
In  the  second  year  of  the  tree's  life 
in  the  orchard  the  ligatures  are 
started  by  twisting  together  the  ten- 
der branches  from  adjacent  or  oppo- 
site main  forks.  After  the  twisting 
process  the  ligature  is  wrapped  and 
held  in  place  with  soft  cotton  rags. 
By  the  end  of  the  following  growing 
season  the  bonding  is  thoroughly  ef- 
fective. 

On  his  large  and  prosperous  coun- 
try place  near  Bentonville  Captain 
Lincoln  has  ten  acres  of  Grimes' 
Golden  Pippin  apple  trees  that  will 
come  into  f  ruitage  next  year.  Nearly 
every  one  of  those  600  trees  is  pro- 
tected and  made  strong  by  one  or 
more  ligatures.  In  some  instances 
the  bonding  is  from  branch  to 
branch,  thus  forming  a  complete  cir- 
cle about  the  lower  portion  of  the 
spreading  head,  while  in  others  the 
ligatures  run  criss-cross.  Where  the 
graft  sent  up  but  two  branches,  they 
have  been  forced  to  grow  together 
in  the  form  of  an  oval,  the  top  be- 
ginning to  spread  from  the  point  of 
contact  above.  The  illustration 
shows  such  a  tree,  with  Captain  Lin- 
coln standing  by  it. 

Captain  Lincoln  is  president  of 
the  Benton  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety and  one  of  the  state's  most  pro- 
gressive pomologists.  He  is  the  only 
orchardist  in  Arkansas  who  is  mak- 
ing use  of  the  ligature  plan  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

B.  F.  HARPER. 


Toll  Taken  by  Weeds 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
tax  you  are  paying  to  keep  up  the 
weed  crop? 

If  the  township  would  levy,  a  tax 
on  your  crops  equal  to  2  5  per  cent 
of  the  value,  you  would  rebel  in 
righteous  indignation,  wouldn't  you? 
Yet  a  good  many  .  of  us  permit  a 
stand  of  2  5  per  cent  weeds  to  oc- 
cupy our  fields  and  think  we  are 
doing  pretty  good  farming,  too. 

Why  not  grow  grain,  or  roots,  or 
some  other  good  crop,  where  that 
weed  tax  is  now  growing?  The 
weeds  give  no  return.  They  draw 
more  heavily  on  the  water  supply 
and  plant  food  supply  than  paying 
crops.  Paying  crops  and  weeds  can- 
not occupy  land  at  the  same  time. 
Let  us  grow  paying  crops  and  get 
profits,  rather  than  pay  taxes. 

Pound  for  pound,  the  plant  food 


Captain  George  T.  Lincoln  and  One 
of  His  Grimes'  Golden  Pippin  Ap- 
ple Trees. 

required  by  crops  and  by  weeds  is 
almost  the  same,  but  weeds  are  bet- 
ter food  gatherers.  The  greatest 
difference  comes  when  the  question 
of  water  arises.  Weeds  not  only 
require  more  water,  but  are  able  to 
get  it.  From  300.  to  700  pounds  of 
water  are  used  in  producing  a  pound 
of  dry  matter  in  our  common  crops. 
Weeds  require  even  toore.  If  K 
comes  to  a  contest  as  to  which  will 
get  it,  the  weeds  will  win. 

W.  M.  PHILLIPS. 

Get  All  the  Milk 

Careless  milkers  do  not  always 
get  all  the  milk.  It  is  a  dangerous 
practice  to  leave  the  cow  incom- 
pletely milked,  as  it  not  only  robs 
the  dairyman  of  the  richest  portion 
of  the  morning  or  evening  supply, 
but  damages  the  cow.  If  the  milk 
is  not  all  taken,  so  that  the  udder 
is  completely  empty,  it  tends  to 
lessen  her  daily'  supply  and  shorten 
her  period  of  lactation.  It  may  re- 
quire a  little  more  time  and  patience 
to  secure  the  last  bit  of  milk  from 
the  udder,  but  this  is  as  important 
as  getting  the  first  part,  ,  which 
comes  easy.  The  cow  that  is  only 
partly  milked  will  soon  be  giving 
less  milk.  Clean  milking  does  as 
much  as  anything  to  develop  the 
cow  into  a  heavy  milker.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  young  cow  or 
heifer  with  her  first  or  second  calf. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  off  to  school  and  are  required 
to  help  with  the  milking  should  be 
cautioned  about  this  fault,  as  it  oc- 
curs very  frequently  with  this  class 
of  milkers. 


Disease  Rampant  in  Potatoes 

Potato  planters  had  better  watch 
out  for  disease  In  northern  grown 
seed  the  Minnesota  authorities  admit 
that  disease  is  rampant  there  in 
their  potatoes,  and  urge  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  get  rid  of  it. 
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>tump  Ranching  in  the  New  Northwest 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  SEVEN.) 


rom  very  valuable  to  practically 
'orthless.  The  latter  consists  mainly 
f  rocky,  foothill  land.  The  soils 
re  of  great  variety,  including  the 
sual  kinds  and  many  more,  such  as 
ranite,  red-shot  and  black-sticky,  as 
ley  are  locally  known. 

There  is  always  a  ready  market 
>r  hay,  grain,  butter,  eggs  and  meat 
f  all  kinds.  Live  stock  may  gen- 
rally  be  included  in  this  list,  but 
•hen  It  comes  to  fruits  and  vegeta- 
les  the  market  is  very  uncertain, 
ometimes  the  demand  is  good  and 
rices  high,  and  at  other  times  some 
arieties  cannot  be  disposed  of  at 
ny  price.  The  problem  of  these 
rops  is  largely  in  knowing  what  to 
aise  and  how  to  sell  at  good  prices, 
ome  remarkable  successes  have 
een  made  in  growing  fruits  and 
egetables  on  cut-over  lands. 
Transportation  Problem 

The  transportation  problem  is  a 
erious  one,  railroads  being  few  and 
ar  between,  and  good  wagon  roads 
carce.  This  doesn't  matter  so  much 
rhere  live  stock  is  the  principal 
roduct,  but  where  fruits  and  vege- 
ables  are  grown  for  money  crops  it 
i  very  important  to  be  near  a  good 
awn  or  shipping  station.  The  stump 
anchors  around  Tillamook,  north- 
western Oregon,  were  forced  to  spe- 
lalize  on  cheese,  having  no  railroad 
nd  water  transportation  being  too 
Tegular  for  marketing  even  butter. 
.  few  months  ago,  however,  a  rail- 
oad  from  Tillamook  to  Portland 
•as  finished. 

In  a  new  country  there  are  often 
requent  rumors  of  railroads  which 
re  going  to  be  built  at  once,  but 


many  years  sometimes  elapses  be- 
fore the  track  materializes.  Even 
then  the  line  may  be  abandoned,  as 
was  the  case  in  two  instances  where 
nearly  $2,000,000  had  been  spent  on 
each  enterprise. 

There  is  something  pathetic  about 
the  way  farmers  are  deceived  in 
railroads.  Misled  by  false  reports, 
they  will  locate  far  out  on  the  fron- 
tier, or  away  back  in  the  woods,  and 
live  there  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before  the  railroad  comes  to  their 
relief.  Sometimes  they  are  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  miles  from  a  shipping 
point,  or  150,  as  in  central  Oregon. 
Anyone  who  locates  ahead  of  a  rail- 
road is  taking  long  chances,  no  mat- 
ter how  certain  it  seems  that  the 
road  will  be  built  at  once. 

An  Equable  Climate 

The  climate  of  the  Spokane  coun- 
try is  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  extremes  of  temperature,  heavy, 
washing  rains,  Hot  nights,  wind  and 
electrical  storms.  The  winters  are 
long,  but  not  severe;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  snow  in  the  winter,  and 
damp,  cloudy  weather  in  the  spring, 
which  is  the  most  disagreeable  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  annual  precip- 
itation is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches.  The  summers  are  dry  and 
cool,  the  falls  delightful.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  coast  country  is  very 
similar,  although  milder,  with  about 
double  the  rainfall  and  very  little 
snow  or  freezing  weather. 


Note — This  article  will  be  con- 
cluded next  week,  the  writer  telling 
o  the  different  methods  used  in 
getting  rid  of  the  stumps  and  clear- 
ing up  the  land. 


"Healing  Influences" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  men- 
il  states  exercise  influence  more  or 
iss  potent  upon  body  functions.  The 
lind  directly  influences  the  activity 
f  the  nerves  and  their  susceptibil- 
y,  and  the  nerves  influence  the 
unctions  of  the  various  organs  in 
le  body.  This  fact  is  the  funda- 
lental  fact  that  serves  as  the  basis 
>r  most  of  the  philosophy  of  mental 
ealing.  It  is  universally  admitted 
lat  certain  diseases  of  the  body  and 
erves  may  be  directly  attributed  to 
le  mental  state  of  the  patient.  En- 
lusiasts  in  the  matter  of  menta' 
ealing  claim  that  the  mind  is  the 
luse  of  all  disarrangements  of  body 
inctlon.  Other  people  claim  that 
lis  universal  induction  from  a  lim- 
ed number  of  admitted  facts  is  il- 
>glcal  and  unreliable.  So  the  world 
jday  is  divided  on  the  subject,  and 
jiri  division  probably  extends  to  the 
eaders  of  this  paper.  Those  that 
elleve  in  and  accept  the  universal 
iductlon  will  find  their  belief 
trengthened  and  buttressed  by  the 
ook  whoae  title  stands  at  the  head 
f  this  article.  Students  of  exprcs- 
lon  will  find  plenty  of  language 
uzzlos  in  it  and  may  exercise  all 
heir  power  in  trying  to  find  out  pre- 
cisely what  the  author  is  trying  to 
ay  in  some  of  the  sentences.  The 
>ook  is  published  by  the  American 
Ichool  of  Metaphysics  of  New  York 
nd  may  be  had  of  them  for  $1.50. 


Cost  of  ItaiKinj;  Horne* 
Reports  have  been  received  from  about 
),O0O  correspondents  of  the   Bureau  of 


Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture upon  the  cost  of  raising  colts  on 
farms  to  the  age  of  3  years.  The  aver- 
age for  the  United  States  is  found  to  be 
$1<M.06;  or,  if  we  deduct  the  value  of 
work  done  by  the  horse  before  he  has 
passed  his  third  year— namely,  $7.52— the 
net  cost  is  $96.54.  This  is  70.9  per  cent  of 
the  selling  value  of  such  horses— $136.17. 

The  cost  varies  widely  by  states,  from 
an  average  of  $69.50  for  New  Mexico, 
$71.59  for  Wyoming  and  $82.47  for  Texas  to 
$156.60  for  Rhode  Island,  $149.9S  for  Con- 
necticut and  $141.80  for  Massachusetts. 

Itemized,  the  cost  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: Service  fee,  $12.95;  value  of  time 
lost  by  mare  in  foaling,  $10.06;  breaking 
to  ht.iter,  $2.22;  veterinary  service,  $2.04; 
.^.e  and  shelter,  first  year,  $4.98;  second 
year,  $5.36;  third  year,  $6.35.  Cost  of 
grain  fed,  first  year,  $4.98;  second  year, 
$7.14;  third  year,  $9.56.  Hay,  first  year, 
$4.14;  second  year,  $6.61;  third  year,  $8.48. 
Pasture,  first  year,  $2.56;  second  year, 
$5.41;  third  year,  $6.2L  Other  costs,  $5.01; 
total,  $104.06. 

The  total  cost  for  all  feed  Is  $56.30,  be- 
ing $21.68  for  grain,  $19.23  for  hay,  $14.18 
for  pasture,  and  $1.21  for  other  feeds. 
The  total  cost  of  care  and  shelter  In 
$16.69.  Of  the  total  cost  54  per  cent  Is 
charged  to  feeds,  16  per  cent  to  care  and 
shelter  and  30  per  cent  to  other  Hems,  a< 
enumerated. 

As  more  than  half  the  cost  of  raisin  ■. 
a  3-year-old  liorHe  on  the  fiirm  Is  charge- 
able  to  feeds,  It  l»  readily  observed  Imw 
Important  Is  the  Influence  of  variation 
In  prices  of  foodstuffs  upon  such  cost. 

Detailed  estimates  by  states  will  appear 
In  the  April  Crop  Reporter. 

While  the  Coffee  Ooola 

BOOK!  men  get  aboard  the  water  waKon, 
tr-fn  begin  to  look  around  for  a  good  ex- 
cuw        fall  off. 

No,  Alonzo,  a  girl  Isn't  necessarily  a 
bird  because  she  In  plgron-toed. 

You  probably  look  all  right  to  your  own 
friends— and  the  rest  of  the  world  doesn't 
enre  how  you  look.—  Chlrngo  News. 


A  straight  from  the 
shoulder  message  to 
separator  buyers 

Beware  of  separator  salesmen  who  clain  that  their  machine 
is  "just  like  the  De  Laval"  or  "as  good  as  the  De  Laval". 
Such  claims  are  absolutely  false. 
Such  imitators  juggle  with  words. 

Instead  of  putting  into  theiir  machine  the  experience  and  the 

workmanship  and  the  material  neces- 
sary to  make  a  cream  separator  any- 
thing like  as  good  as  the  De  Laval  they 
find  it  cheaper  and  easier  to  "claim 
everything"  and  make  a  bugbear  oi 
"price"  to  keep  the  buyer  from  dis- 
covering the  mechanical  shortcoming? 
of  their  machines. 

They  go  on  Barnum's  theory  th&t 
the  people  like  to  be  fooled  and  they 
don't  care  how  they  get  your  money 
just  so  long  as  they  get  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  separator 
business  should  be  burdened  with  sucli 
unfair  business  methods  but  since  it  i3 
it  behooves  every  prospective  separator 
buyer  to  use  care  and  good  judgment 
in  the  selection  he  makes. 

Look  well  to  the  demonsirated 
ability  of  the  concern  that  makes  the 
machine  to  build  a  good  separator.  Avoid  buying  a  machine  whose 
makers  have  had  little  separator  experience,  or  who  are  constantly 
changing  from  one  makeshift  type  to  another. 

Talk  with  separator  users  who  have  learned  by  experience. 
The  more  you  investigate  the  more  you  will  find  that  there  is 
one  and  only  one  separator  that  stands  in  a  class  all  by  itself. 

It  was  the  pioneer  cream  separator  in  1878  and  it  has  been  first 
ever  since. 

You  will  find  that  more  machines  of  this  make  are  being  sold 
than  all  other  makes  combined. 

You  will  find  that  98%  of  the  world's  creameries  use  it  ex- 
clusively. 

You  will  find  that  every  user  of  this  machine  is  a  booster. 

You  will  find  that  its  makers  are  so  confident  of  its  superiority 
that  you  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it  alongside  any  other  machine  and 
judge  for  yourself  as  to  which  machine  will  serve  you  best. 

This  machine  has  over  1,500,000  satisfied  users. 

It  will  serve  you  best,  save  you  most  and  last  the  longest. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  making  a  good  bargain  buy  a 

De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


5 

Year 
Guarantee 


9  8  cents 

To  advertme  our  hur-lnoiie,  mnfco  now  f  rlendo  ind  introduce  our  groat  cat* 
loguo  of  Kl(ln  walchoi  wo  will  loud  thll  elegant  watch  to  any  addroia  by 
mall  poitnaiil  for  Only  08  nnli.    Macular  gonllomvna  lit*,  open  fact, 
full  engraved,  high  grailo  gold  plate  flniili.  Arable  or  Roman  dial,  lover  ee- 
caparoant.  atom  wind  and  atom  tat,  a  marveluualy  correct  tlniokce|>er  anil 
oily  Cuaranteod  for  5  Vaira.    Send  thie  advertlnemvnt  to  ua  with  your 
,  _iine  and  addraie  and  Ufl  ccnla  end  watch  will  ho  aent  hy  return  mall  poal- 
paid.    Sallifac  llon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    Ki-mcmhei .  UK  cente  la  Doff" 
»ely  all  yml  have  to  pay  for  Ihla  wonderful  watch    Rend  1IH  cent«  today  Addreie 
.  E.  CHALMERS  &.  CO  •  638  8o  Dearborn  St.  CHICACO 


TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  of  IMI 
Main  street.  Kansas  «'ity.  M<>..  In  in.: 
away  n  valuable  book  entltli-il  * " W 1 1 1 1 . • 
iJlarrhoca  and  llnw  to  Cure  It  "  Thll 
remarkable  hook  contains  Home  new  scl- 

entlflr;  facts  on  whlt<-  diarrhoea  and  ti  ll1' 
how    to    prepare    a    simple    mint  Ion  thai 

cures  thin  terrible  d  I  Hen  Me  over  nlcht. 
K very  on<-  Interented  In  poultry  should 
ceitalnly    writ*    Mr     R«e)fai    for    om  ..r 

I  In  ho  free  bookH. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Factory  to  Parnt.  Want,  Parmer  A-rent*. 
Wrlto  qui.  k      ATJGTJST  POST,  MouUon,  IP 


FREE  LAND  INFORMATION 
You  can  loarn  the  facta  about  any 
section  of  the  country  through  The 
Twentieth   Century  Parmer'a  Prea 
Lend  Information  Bureau,  which  la 

maintained  for  Hi'1  benefll    of  our 

reederi.    Climatic  conditional  land 

lawn,  beHt  lands  for  any  particular 

crop,  beet  aeottoaa  for  frail  (rowing, 
■took  rniHinK  and  general  (arming 

all  BUCfa  fnclH  may  h<-  had  If  you  will 
simply  Hend  pott  law  for  reply. 
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All  Steel  Triple  Wall  Double 
Air  Space  Incubator. 

It  bears  the  label 
of  the  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, which 
insures  durabil- 
ity and  protec- 
tion. It  is  built 
entirely  of  metal, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  press- 
ed fibre  inner 
lining.  Double  air 
space  on  all  sides,  top  and  bottom. 
Send  for  our  catalog  showing  the  most 
complete  line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in 
the  United  States. 

MACOMB    POULTRY    SUPPLY  CO., 
Box  D,  Macomb,  111. 
^  * 


EggS  From  Full  Blood  Stock  EggS 

26  White  or  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  3100 

13  Barred  or  White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs   1.00 

13  Silver  or  White  Wyandotte  Eggs   1.00 

13  White  Orpington  Eggs.   1.50 

13  Ehode  Island  Red  Eggs    1.00 

13  Black  Minorca  Eggs   1.00 

10  White  Pekin  Dnck  Eggs   1.00 

10  Indian  Runner  Duck  Eggs  J--,00 

100  Leghorn  Eggs,  $5.  100  White  Orpington,  $8.  Others 
$6  per  100.  Send  26c  extra  for  each  setting  and  \re  will 
ship  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Otherwise  by  Express. 

Remit  by  Postal,  or  Express  Order,  on  St.  Louis. 
W.  P.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chitk  Feed  Man) 
Dept.  19,  KIRKWOOD,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  St.  Charles  White,  Red  or 
Bloody  Butcher  and  University  Nto.  3  (an  excellent 
90-day  corn).  This  is  strong,  rugged  seed  of  my 
own  growing  and  selection.  Can  be  certified  by 
the  Nebraska  Pure  Grain  and  Seed  Growers'  As- 
sociation. Write  for  my  new  illustrated  catalog. 
FRANK  J.  RIST,      -      Humboldt,  Neb. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with  advertisers  on  this  page. 


Lnglish  Pen  of  Leghorns  Leading 
International  Egg -Laying  Contest 


The  Sprightly  English 


Leghorns   Which  Laid 
Three  Weeks 


250  Eggs  in  Twenty- 


HB  Leghorns  are  simply  run- 
ning away  from  the  other 
breeds  now  in  the  interna- 
tional egg-laying  competi- 
tion at  Connecticut  college.  Their 
forty-seven  pens — more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  of  any  other  breed 
entered— include    one    of  browns, 


S&wii\g  Chicks  Ifighl 


They  must  be  furnished  with  the  right  kind  of  material  If  they  are 
to  make  satisfactory  growth  of  muscle,  bone  and  feather.  Profit  lies 
In  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  Rush  those  cockerels  to  market-  / 
Bble  size  and  turn  them  into  cash  before  prices  fall.   Get  the  pulleta  X^^S 
completely  developed  and  ready  to  All  the  nests  with  tall  and  winter 

ffrJ0"  Baby  Chick  Food 

contains  Just  the  necessary  Ingredients  to  give  them  during  the  first  three 
weeks  the  best  possible  start,  at  a  cost  of  lc  per  chick.  In  boxes  and  bags, 
25c,  50c.  $1  up.  Alter  the  third  week  mix 

fff0&  Poultry  Regulator 

In  the  ration  to  aid  digestion  and  make  the  greatest  gain,  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed.   25c,  50c,  $1.   25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50. 
"Your  money  back  if  it  fails." 

Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

..Philadelphia  Chicago 


three  of  buffs  and  the  rest  of  whites, 
and  the  average  per  pen  for  the  first 
twenty-two  weeks  has  been  2  63  eggs. 
This  is  equaled  by  the  Wyandottes 
and  excelled  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  which  have  averaged  284  for 
thirteen  pens — but  the  pen  average 
for  the  twenty-second  week  was  only 
twenty-one  for  the  Reds  and  twenty- 
two  for  the  Wyandottes,  while  the 
Leghorns  averaged  23.8  eggs  per  pen 
for  the  entire  forty-seven! 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  have  made  a 
total  average  of  237  for  these 
twenty-two  weeks  and  the  Orping- 
tons 2  47,  but  the  average  for  the 
last  of  the  twenty-two  was  only  2  0.5 
eggs  for  the  Rocks  and  7.7  for  the 
Orpingtons. 


Death  from  Meat  Scrap 
You  will  notice  in  the  poor  kinds 
of  meat  scrap  an  abundance  of  fine- 
cut  hair.    As  meat  scrap  is  made  up 


r^.  niiiiiii 


Young  Chicks 


At  this  time,  when  millions  and  millions  of  little  chicks,  turkeys 
and  ducks  will  be  incubated  into  the  world,  every  available  human 
agency  will  be  employed  to  combat  the  deadly  influences  of  Gapes, 
Cholera,  Indigestion,  Legweariness  and  hundreds  of  other  fatal  poultry 
diseases.   Success  depends  upon  your  ability  to  conquer  these  diseases. 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.),  just  twenty  years  ago,  was  puzzling  over  this  same 
proposition  and  the  prescription  shown  herewith  is  his  solution.  It  represents 

DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 


and  no  one  can  dispute  the  absolute,  positive  value  of  the  remedy  for 
the  above-named  poultry  diseases,  because  the  best  authority  on  earth 
recommends  them.    Don't  lose  your  flock  after  it  arrives—insure  and 
protect  the  lives  of  your  little  chicks  with  poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Our  Proposition.  Feed  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  all  spring  and  summer. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  has  cured 
t%  your  chicks  of  gapes,  cholera,  legweariness  and  the  like,  the 
dealer  is,required  to  refund  your  money.  1%  lbs.  25c.  (mail  or 
express  prepaid,  40c):  5  lbs.  60c:  12  lbs.  $1.25;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50. 
Except  in  Canada  and  the  extreme  West. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-ce-a  contains: 
Potassium  Nitrate.  An 

Eliminant. 
Nux  Vomica.  A  Nerve 

Tonic 

Quassia.  A  Bitter  Sto- 
machic and  Appetizer. 
Hyposulphite    of  Soda. 

An  Internal  Antiseptic. 
Iron  (Sulphate) .  A  Blood 

Builder. 
Iron   (Red  Oxide).  A 

Blood  Builder. 
Carbonate  of  Lime.  An 
Antacid     and  shell 
forming. 
Sodium  Chloride  .  An  Ap- 
petizer and  Cleanser. 
Under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,D.V.S.)the 
above  is    carefully  com- 
pounded and  blended  with 
just  enough  cereal  meal  to 
make  a  perfect  mixture. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  puts  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  After  the  long  winter  on  dry  feed  stock  need  a  tonic.  Besides,  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic  saves  feed  by  increasing  digestion.   By  the  old  methods  of  feeding 
stockmen  had  to  let  the  hogs  follow  the  steers  in  order  to  save  some  of  the  grain  wasted  through  non-digestion.   It  is 
possible  to  save  a  part  of  this  by  strengthening  the  digestive  organs.   Sold  on  a  liberal  money-back  guarantee 
100  lbs.  $5.00;  25-lb.  pail  $1.60  (except  in  Canada  and  extreme  West  and  South).   Send  2c  for 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book. 

FREE.   Dr.  Hess  (AID.,  D.V.S.)  will  at  any  time  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals  free  of  charge  if  you 
will  send  him  full  details.  Mention  this  paper  and  send  2c  stamp.  96-page 
Veterinary  Book  also  free. 


INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 


of  scraps  of  all  kinds — left-overs  of 
the  butchershop  and  pieces  of  meat 
or  gristle  with  bits  of  the  hairy  skin 
go  into  this  pile — this  accounts  for 
the  hair  in  the  grindup.  Even  the 
very  best  of  meat  scrap  may  contain 
some  of  this  cut-up  hair.  Little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  these  hairs  in  the 
meat  scrap  by  most  feeders  of  this 
product  so  long  as  the  meat  scrap 
seemed  good  and  untainted.  If  it 
were  not  the  taint  received  the  blame 
for  the  slow,  lingering  deaths  of  the 
chicks,  greatest  when  quite  young. 
But,  after  a  while,  some  extensive 
keepers  of  young  fowls  began  to  sus- 
picion these  hairs  in  the  scrap  as  a 
cause  of  trouble.  Many  examina- 
tions proved  the  suspicion  well 
founded,  for  the  hairs,  lodging  and 
bunching  in  the  gizzard,  refused  to 
move  out.  The  gizzard  being  the 
chick's  stomach  in  proper,  the  result 
only  could  be  death. 

In  these  cases  either  a  better  grade 
of  meat  scrap,  free  of  hair,  or  nearly 
so,  was  demanded,  or  the  owner  re- 
sorted to  sifting  the  scrap  througk 
some  improvised  sieve.  The  sieve 
held  back  the  coarser  scrap  and  witfc 
these  the  bits  of  hair. 

Only  too  often  when  chicks  die 
wholesale  it  is  not  from  some  malig- 
nant disease  or  lice,  but  from  some 
error  in  feeding.  Flocks  of  chicke 
have  been  known  to  die  from  eating 
commercial  chick  feed  simply  com- 
posed of  grains,  kept  over  until  it 
had  taken  on  some  musty  poison. 
The  digestive  organs  of  a  chick  are, 
in  common  with  most  young  things, 
delicate,  sensitive  affairs. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Poultry  Clippings 
The  good  of  a  scratching  shed  it 
shown  in  bad,  rainy  weather.  Yoi 
save  its  cost  over  and  over  by  the 
chickens  you  save  from  colds. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some 
of  the  cheaper  and  lately  introduce! 
incubators,  running  one  gallon  of 
oil,  do  as  good  work  as  the  old  an! 
well  established. 

And  while  a  gallon  of  oil  in  these 
may  suffice  to  hatch  fifty,  or  it  mar 
be  a  hundred,  chicks,  it  gives  more 
even  heat  in  a  cold  room  to  adi 
some  more  oil  before  the  end  of  the 
hatch. 

The  handiness  of  some  of  the  in- 
cubators carrying  more  oil  at  a  time 
than  the  small  lampful  strikes  one, 
and  so  do  the  brooders  they  put  out 
with  these. 

Turkeys  are  safer  on  an  automo- 
bile road  than  chickens,  for  a  tur- 
key runs  to  the  side  of  the  road  at 
sight  of  danger,  while,  too  often,  a 
chicken  keeps  to  the  road  and  tries 
to  outrun  the  automobile. 

Chickens  are  not  so  dull  of  com- 
prehension here  as  one  might  judge, 
for  the  fear  of  an  automobile  anJ 
how  to  avoid  it  gradually  gets  bon 
into  the  flock.  This  I  know  by  ex- 
perience. 

My  chickens  now  get  killed  oft- 
ener  by  buggies.  A  buggy,  I  sup- 
pose, seems  such  a  slow-moving 
vehicle  beside  the  many  automobiles 
they  must  avoid  that  they  risk,  at 
times,  too  long  getting  out  of  the 
way.  IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 

The  Main  Point 

"Pop,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  artist  and  an  artisan?" 

"An  artisan,  my  son,  can  usually 
make  at  least  $3  a  day." — Judge. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


HE  bears  had  the  best  of  It  In 
most  branches  of  the  live  stock 
trade  last  week,  especially  aa 
regards  the  hog  market.  It 
seemed  as  If  the  buyers  were 
iddenly  taken  with  the  idea  of  organiz- 
ig  an  aggressive  bear  campaign.  Their 
lans  worked  out  so  well  that  the  bulls 
ere  completely  put  to  rout  and  by  the 
id  of  the  week  most  of  them  had  either 
one  over  to  the  enemy  or  gone  into  hid- 
ig  so  that  at  the  present  writing  it  re- 
u  I  res  something  stronger  than  an  ordi- 
ary  field  glass  to  sight  a  bull. 
The  bears  chose  a  most  opportune  mo- 
lent  for  their  raid  when  conditions  were 
le  most  favorable  for  them  that  they 
ave  been  at  any  time  since  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  year.  Readers  of  market  re- 
nrts  are  well  aware  that  for  months 
ick  the  hog  market  has  been  sup- 
jrted  chiefly  by  shippers  on  eastern 
■count.  Packers  all  along  have  been 
-arlsh,  but  have  been  unable  to  put  the 
arket  down  because  of  the  free  buying 
'  shippers.  Last  week  the  eastern  ship- 
ng  demand  slumped  badly  it  being  ap- 
irent  that  the  eastern  trade  was  re- 
iving the  bulk  of  its  supply  from  local 
•owers  in  the  east.  The  shippers  had 
i  sooner  dropped  out  or  reduced  their 
lying  than  packers  began  their  raid. 
V  a  free  use  of  the  tactics  that  they 
low  how  to  utilize  so  effectively  the 
arket  declined  rapidly  and  at  present 
riting  is  around  20@25c  lower  than  the 
Dse  of  the  previous  week. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  five  big 
arkets  of  the  country  show  a  decrease 

hog  receipts  of  over  a  million  head 
ice  the  beginning  of  the  year  with 
?ven  markets  showing  a  decrease  of  a 
ilion  and  a  quarter  head,  the  bulls  have 
come  panic  stricken  and  it  is  possible 

the  present  writing  to  find  many  who 
e  willing  to  concede1  a  drop  to  $8  for 
'gs  on  the  basis  of  Omaha  for  the  not 
stant  future.  The  change  in  sentiment 
most  radical  from  what  it  was  a  week 

two  ago  when  it  was  possible  to  find 
any  well  informed  operators  on  the 
irket  predicting  $9  hogs. 

rhe  bears  are  basing  their  predictions 
a  still  further  drop  in  values  on  the 
llm  that  the  high  prices  have  caused 
owers  In  every  section  of  the  country 
save  every  pig  possible  and  that  these 
u's  are  now  reaching  the  market  stage. 
Is  also  claimed  that  the  way  provisions 
e  selling  hogs  now  being  slaughtered 
;ure  out  a  loss  and  that  either  provi- 
ng must  advance  or  hogs  decline.  The 
ntentlon  that  stocks  of  provisions  art- 
ry  moderate  is  met  by  the  bears  with 
e  argument  that  prices  are  high  and 
at  consumption  Is  more  or  less  curtailed 
reason  of  that  fact.  Packers  .are  a'so 
porting  a  lighter  demand  than  usual 
om  the  south,  while  the  buyers  on 
Ipplng  account  claim  that  more  viogs 
e  being  raised  for  home  consumption 
the  old  eastern  states  than  was  tne 
ise  not  long  ago. 
It  will  be  readily  understood 
-om  what  has  been  said  that 
he  bears  are  well  fortified  with 
rjruments  and  that  the  pack- 
rg  are  going  to  put  forth  every 
ffort  possible  to  break  the 
larket,  their  tactics  at  the 
resent  time  being  very  much 
he  same  as  were  employed  Just 
irevlous  to  the  opening  of  the 
winter  packing  season  last  fall 
Vhether  these  tactics  will  prove 
uccessful  remains  to  !><•  seen, 
.8  several  things  might  happen 
o  spoil  their  plans,  such  as  a 
evlval  of  the  shipping  demand 
V«  a  matter  of  course,  the  size 
f  the  receipts  from  the  coun- 
ry  will  have  a  material  bearing 
ipon  the  future  course  of  the 
narket,  but  the  packers  be- 
ore  now  have  demonstrated 
heir  ability  as  market  siriash- 
r«  even  In  the  face  of  moderate 
ecelpts.  Former  bulls  are  cou- 
pling themselves  with  the, 
hought  that  hogs  can  go  to 
•  at  Omaha  and  even  a  littlu 
mder  that  figure  and  still  bo 

ilgh, 

Cattle   suffered    a    shnrp  re- 


verse last  week,  but  the  break  appeared 
to  he  only  the  natural  outcome  of  very 
liberal  receipts  at  large  market  centers. 
For  some  weeks  the  cattle  market  has 
been  playing  see-saw — up  one  week  and 
down  the  next.  Thus  the  week  just 
closed  was  a  down  week,  although  the 
market  was  sharply  higher  at  the  open- 
ing. With  cattle,  however,  the»  bull  con- 
tingent is  still  standing  firm  and  thus 
far  no  signs  of  weakness  have  been, 
shown.  They  point  out  that  current  prices 
on '  cattle  are  very  high  and  that  low 
weeks  are  to  be  expected  under  prevail- 
ing conditions.  As  often  as  the  market 
makes  a  sharp  advance  the  country  turns 
loose  a  big  bunch  of  cattle  and  prices 
rapidly  decline  until  the  country  shuts  «  ff 
the  supply  when  the  market  springs  back 
almost  immediately.  According  to  the 
bull  crowd— by  the  way,  most  cattlemen 
are  bulls— it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
country  to  string  out  its  shipments  and 
avoid  gluts. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  the 
country  has  apparently  been  more  anx- 
ious to  unload  fat  cattle  than  for  a  long 
time  back.  This  anxiety  has  been  due 
apparently  to  no  lack  of  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  market,  but  to  a  variety  of 
causes  prominent  among  the  number  be- 
ing muddy  feed  yards,  increasing  scarcity 
of  feed  and  correspondingly  higher  prices 
and  furthermore  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  the 
cattle  before  the  rush  of  spring  work 
comes  on.  It  is  generally  felt  that  as 
soon  as  the  farmers  get  busy  with  their 
crops  there  will  be  a  natural  tendency 
t0  defer  shipments  of  cattle  and  many  on 
this  theory  are  looking  for  very  moderate 
receipts  for  the  near  future. 

Sheep  and  lambs  showed  an  improve- 
ment last  week,  being  the  only  kind  of 
stock  to  show  an  advance.  The  cause 
was  due  to  moderate  receipts  at  practi- 
cally all  market  points  and  to  the  fair 
consuming  demand.  There  is  a  feeling 
among  sheepmen  that  prices  at  present 
writing  are  about  as  high  as  they  can  he 
expected  to  go  in  the  very  near  future, 
in  fact,  as  many  of  them  put  it,  about  as 
high  as  consumers  will  stand  for  and  still 
take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  product 
to  keep  pace  with  the  receipts.  However, 
most  operators  are  still  claiming  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  still  higher  prices 
before  the  close  of  the  cornfed  season, 
but  as  a  rule  this  advance  Is  not  ex- 
pected until  very  near  the  windup  of  the 
season's  business.  Current  prices  are 
satisfactory  to  the  selling  interests  and 
the  trade  as  a  whole  is  in  a  good  healthy 
condition.  Some  days  the  movement  is  a 
little  slow  as  might  be  expected  when 
prices  are  so  high,  but  all  In  all  trade  as 
far  as  sheep  and  lambs  are  concerned  Is 
good.  For  the  year  to  date  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  at  the 
five  leading  markets  of  864,000  head,  a 
loss  of  almost  100,000  head  per  month  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  While  these 
figures  are  not  large  enough  to  occasion 


very  much  comment  they  are  large 
enough  to  have  some  little  influence  on 
the  trade. 


Live  5tock  Notes 

\V.  L.  DeClow  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
writing  under  date  of  April  12,  says:  "I 
have  sold  146  head  of  stallions,  mares 
and  Jacks  and  have  seventy-four  more 
to  sell  before  the  season  closes.  I  am 
so  anxious  to  dispose  of  this  stock 
(which  consists  of  freshly  imported  ani- 
mals) that  I  am  going  to  offer  the 
greatest  bargains  in  stallions,  jacks  and 
mares  that  have  ever  been  offered  by 
any  importer.  Any  person  wanting  a 
stallion,  mare  or  jack  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  opportunity  to  buy  cheap.  I 
have  one  large  importation  which  ar- 
rived February  20,  only  part  of  which  is 
sold;  also  have  another  importation 
which  will  arrive  April  24.  I  will  sell 
all  at  customer's  prices."  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  get  something  worth 
while  from  one  of  the  largest  importing 
and  breeding  plants  in  America.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  for  something  in  this 
line,  write  Mr.  DeClow,  mentioning  The 
Twentieth   Century'  Farmer. 


C.  D.  Wheeler  of  St.  Edward,  Neb., 
known  all  over  Nebraska  for  the  big, 
smooth,  heavy-boned  type  of  Poland- 
Chinas  he  breeds,  writes  us  that  he  has 
eighty  head  of  spring  pigs.  These  pigs 
are  sired  by  M.  &  M.'s  Mastiff,  by 
Meese's  Mastiff,  and  Great  Hadley,  by 
Big  Hadley.  In  these  two  boars  we  be- 
lieve Mr.  Wheeler  has  two  as  good  boars 
aa  are  in  service  in  any  one  herd  in 
the  west.  They  are  not  only  splendid 
individuals  themselves,  but  they  are 
first-class  breeders,  and  they  each  come 
from  a  line  of  ancestry  that  has  been 
making  big-type  Poland-China  history  in 
Nebraska. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  change  in  the  advertisement  of  Henry 
Beck  of  Litchfield,  Neb.,  in  this  issue  of 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  Mr. 
Beck  is  proprietor  of  Fairview  Farm  and 
is  offering  stallions  and  jacks  and  jen- 
nets at  prices  that  surely  ought  to  ap- 
peal to  anyone  wanting  anything  in  this 
line.  Everything  is  pasture  raised  and 
consequently  thoroughly  acclimated  and 
consequently  strong  and  rugged  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Look  up  his  ad.  elsewhere 
and  write  him  for  further  particulars. 
Mention  this  paper. 


W.  "V.  Harvey  of  Culbertson,  Neb., 
writes  us  that  he  has  sixty  head  of 
Hampshire  spring  pigs  at  this  time  and 
still  others  to  follow.  They  are  coming 
along  in  first  class  form,  and  if  all  goes 
well  he  will  have  something  worth  while 
to  offer  later  on  in  the  season.  These 
pigs  are  sired  by  John  Bunny  11181  and 
Everett  True  III  8153.  They  are  out  of 
dams  carrying  the  blood  of  Pat  Maloy, 
De  Kalb's  King  IV  and  Bon  Bon  Beauty, 
representing  some  of  the  very  best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed 


L.  J.  Kuzel  of  Howells,  Neb.,  breeder 
of  Duroc-Jerseys,  has  one  of  the  good 
herds  of  Nebraska.  He  has  125  head  of 
spring  pigs  so  far  and  says  the  outlook 
was  never  better  with  him.  His  pigs 
are  sired  by  King  Echo  Top,  Proud 
Wonder  Junior,  Model  AVonder  3d  and 
Crimson  Boy.  Mr.  Kuzel  is  a  splendid 
caretaker  and  will  no  doubt  have  some- 
thing mighty  good  to  show  the  boys  this 
fall. 


Robert  A.  Schug,  breeder  of  Poland- 
Chinas  at  Coleridge,  Neb.,  has  110  spring 
pigs  sired  by  Nebraska  Model,  Big  Kind 
and  Great  Columbus.  Mr.  Schug  has  one 
of  the  outstanding  good  herds  in  north- 
eastern Nebraska  and  will  no  doubt 
be  to  the  front  this  season  with  something 
to  please  the  eye  of  the  man  who  is  in 
the  market  for  some  strictly  first-class 
good  type  Tolands. 


Warranted  to  Glvm  Satlmf action. 

Gombauit's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  (or 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Bingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  in  valuable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  QTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

the  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


GUARANTEED 

LIGHTNING 
PROTECTION 


FARMERS!  Have  your  buildings  any 
protection  from  the  unexpected  dangers 
of  lightning?  If  not,  we  ask  you  to 
investigate  the  Barnett  System 
of  Copper  Cable  Lightning-  Rods.  Our 
rods  ore  over  98%  pure  copper.  Are  scien- 
tifically made  and  endorsed  by  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies.  Guaranteed  to 
protect.  Investigate! 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  booklet 
explaining  the  Barnett  System  and 
puces.    We  want  honest  and  reliable 
agents  in  every  territory  not  already 
taken  up.  Special  terms  to  agents.  In- 
vestigate! Address 
Jos.  Barnett  ft  Co.,  Dept.  32  .Riverside,  Is. 


fiOV  ERN'MENT  Positions  are  easy  to  get.  My 
,JV  T  free  booklet.  X-78,  tells  how.  Write  today 
—NOW.     EARL   HOPKINS,    Washington,    D.  C. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with  advertisers  on  this  page. 


Althouse-Wheeler  \ 
S     Vaneless  Windmill  1 

/Automatically  adjusts  its  wings  and  allows 
the  heavy  gales  to  blow  through— yet  it  has  m 
M   ability  to  get  power  from  the  lightest  breexee.  ' 
m     Gives  steady   power— safe— long  service —  m 
W   made  of  highest  quality  materials.    Self-  ^ 

# regulating— oil  it  only  once  a  year.    For  W 
forty  years  a  big  success.  M 
Send  your  name  at  once  for  book  and 
price.   Don't  miss  this.  f 

Althouse-Wheeler  Co.  S 

\         8  WashinKton  St.       >^  Mall 

%^        Waupun,  Postal 

NOW 


! 


^*•aWi•s--•^, 


Pios  Without  Worms 

Jtifc  ^^^^ 


I'll  Stop  Your  Losses  from  Woims-££r^  tLW/XX 

^m^m^m^m  inmillMslilsssssssssssssssi      ^.a^—  ■■«»*■■■»•■■■■■■»■»  '  ♦      fP    .\*  VVX^ 
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HORSES  AND  MULES 


Some   of   N.   E.   Mulick's   Holstein- Freisian  Cattle 


Investments 


Dairy  Farm  as  an  Divestment 

N.  E.  Mulick,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cat- 
tle, left  Wisconsin  and  settled  near 
Princeton,  Sacramento  Valley,  California, 
Of  this  section  he  says: 

A  cow  will  produce  100  pounds  of  milk 
GO  per  cent  cheaper  on  one  of  our  small 
farms  in  the  famous  Sacramento  Valley, 
California,  than  she  will  in  any  of  the 
eastern  dairy  states,  and  the  butter-fat 
which  she  produces  will  bring  from  4  to 
6  cents  more  a  pound.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  is  an  ideal  home  for  the  Holstein 
cow  and  I  am  sure  that  the  dairy  world 
will  soon  look  to  this  valley  for  the 
world's  record  stock.  There  is  certainly 
a  bright  future  for  the  practical  dairy- 
man in  this  valley.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  estimate  the  advantages  of  dairying1 
in  a  country  where  green  feed  can  be 
raised  the  year  round,  as  compared  with 
Wisconsin,  where  they  have  to  stable 
their  stock  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year. 

Here  there  is  plenty  of  competition  for 
all  the  cream  produced  in  this  valley,  for 
there  are  various  creameries  in  the  vi- 
cinity, bidding  for  the  butter-fat.  The 
domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  butter 
will  never  likely  be  glutted  so  that  the 
selling  price  will  be  not  only  high,  but 
everlasting,  the  same  in  summer  as  in 
winter.  When  you  take  into  considera- 
tion what  can  be  done  and  the  very  little 
risk  there  is  in  doing  it,  it  would  seem 
that  a  dairy  farm  here  must  be  a  grand 
investment. 


The  Ohio  Flood 

The  flood  that  struck  the  gTeat  Miami 
valley  Tuesday,  March  25,  submerged  a 
most  beautiful  farming  district  for  150 
miles,  extending  a  hitherto  peaceful 
stream  from  an  average  width  of  200  feet 
to  five  to  six  miles.  The  principal  cities 
and  towns  affected  in  this  valley  were 
Piqua,  Troy,  Dayton,  Miamisburg,  Frank- 
lin, Middletown  and  Hamilton,  and  a 
number  of  small  villages. 

Dayton,  with  a  population  of  140,000,  the 
Gem  City  of  the  valley,  received  a  bap- 
tism of  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty-four 
feet  of  water,  covering  an  area  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  square  miles  of  fac- 
tories, beautiful  stores  and  residences, 
piling  lighter  formed  buildings  against 
the  more  substantial  ones  until  certain 
districts  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 
Streets  were  impassible,  and  what  had 
been  the  pride  of  a  sturdy,  hard-working 
people,  representing  a  generation  of  ef- 
fort, was  in  a  few  hours  a  tangled  mass 
of  debris. 

No  pen  will  ever  be  able  to  describe  the 
horror  of  the  nights  of  Tuesday,  March 
25,  and  Wednesday,  March  26.  Through- 
out the  residence,  as  well  as  the  business 
section,  the  people  were  caught  in  their 
houses,  stores  and  shops,  and  were 
driven  from  the  second  floors  of  their 
residences  to  the  attics,  and  from  the 
attics  to  the  roofs. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  the  city  was  in 
darkness  except  for  the  lights  of  fires 
that  lighted  up  the  heavens,  and  the  roar 
of  the  flood,  the  cry  of  the  distressed  for 
help,  the  downpour  of  rain,  the  raging 
of  fires,  made  up  a  scene  that  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

Thursday  the  flood  began  to  subside, 
and  the  rain  turned  to  snow  and  freezing 
cold,  and  the  rescuing  of  the  people  went 
vigorously  forward.  Within  two  weeks  75 
per  cent  of  the  factories  have  resumed 
operation. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  who  could 


work  in  Dayton  has  worked,  and  are 
facing  the  future  with  a  fortitude  that 
must  win  back  what  they  have  lost 
While  the  property  loss  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $100,000,000,  the  loss  of  life  was 
remarkably  small  and  will  not  exceed  250 
lives. ' 

Dayton  will  make  good  every  obliga- 
tion she  has  made.  Her  people  are  work- 
ing as  a  unit  as  never  before  and  will 
come  out  of  this  -a  better  city  than  ever. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  her  factories  are  now 
able  to  fill  their  orders,  and  what  is 
needed  is  not  charity,  but  orders,  to  keep 
the  factory  people  employed. 


Pointed  Paragraphs 

Bread  cast  upon  the  waters  is  seldom 
buttered. 

A  short  answer  is  often  followed  by  a 
long  silence. 

Too  many  eye-openers  will  also  put  a 
man  to  sleep. 

Many  a  bad  end  results  from  trying  to 
be  a  "good  fellow." 


Cyclones  Unknown 
in  the  •  Boise  Valley 

The  Boise  Valley,  Idaho,  needs 
farmers  and  dairymen. 

Finest  da?ry  and  hog  country 
in  the  world. 

Cyclones,  hailstorms  and 
floods  unknown. 
No  extremely  hot  or 
cold  weather. 

Very  little  wind.  Rich 
soil,  abundant  water. 

Splendid  opportunities  for 
farmers  with  $5,000  or  more. 
Write  Boise  Commercial 
Club,    Boise,  Idaho. 


pnrr  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
r  lx.EiIl«  interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley— the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acre* 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  ft  a  »  ¥1T*r^l?'MI  A 
tion,     Sacramento,  ■!  I-  KJ  1X1^11/-* 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
vou  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Pergns  Palls,  Minn. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.C 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the]  argent  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.S.  Every  one  an  early  «veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldi  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  "Write  tor  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 


From  a  Barred  Rock 
Breeder. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Gentlemen: — 

I  am  sending  you  another 
classified  ad  for  the  "Market 
Place,"  as  the  other  brought 
good  results. 

MRS.  B.  TAFT 
Norfolk,  Neb.,  March  21  1913. 

(Her  ad  cost  $1.00  a  week.) 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 

*  Stallions.  Mammoth  Jacks 

*  and  Jennets 

Some  extra  good  home-bred  Stallions,  Percherons  and  Shires,  coming  3  to  5 
years  old,  all  pasture  raised.  Thirty  head  of  Jennets  of  all  ages  that  I  will 
sell  at  democratic  prices  for  the  next  30  days  to  close  them  out  Everything 
sold  with  a  breeding  guarantee. 


HENRY  BECK, 


LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


DeClow  Offers  Bargains 


I  have  sold  146  head  of  Stallions,  Mares  and  Jacks 
and  have  74  head  more  to  ^ell  before  the  sea- 
son cl»ses.  These  are  from  a  fresh  importation  and  I  am  going  to  offer  unheard 
of  bargains  in  these  in  order  to  move  them  between  now  andi  May  15.  Any  party 
who  wants  a  stallion,  iack  or  full  blooded  mare  can  not  miss  this  opportunity  to 
buy  cheap.    W.  Ii.  DeClow,  Jack  and  Stallion  Importing  Farm,  Cedar  Rapids  Za, 


PERCHERONS 

6  home-grown  3-YEAR  OLD  STAL- 
LIONS. Making  1900  to  2100  lb. 
horses,  the  BIG  TYPE.  Richest 
dapple  and  steel  grays  and  blacks. 
I  have  these  and  want  to  sell  them. 
Fred   Chandler,    R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
The  Greatest  Dairy  Breed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn.,   Box  179,   Battleboro.  Vt. 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

60    yearling    heifers  ) 

60    lVi-year-old    heifers  ( 

100  2   to  2%-year-old   heifers  i 

100  2^4   to  3-year-old   heifers  ) 

250  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  sprlngl 

from  registered  bulls. 
A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  rang 
ducing  dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  c 
ed  females.    Write  me  regarding  your  wants. 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holstelns. 

They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 

in  good  condition: 

Just  being  bred  to  a  son  of  a  24-pound  dam. 

Bred  to  a  hleh-clasa  registered  bull,  to  freshen 

from  September  1  to  December  11,  1912. 
ng  up  ready  to  freshen  aoon;  most  of  them  In  calf 

ing  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
hoice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
James  Dorsey,  Dept.  B.,  Gilberts,  Kane  Co.,  111. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg-.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb 


Choice  Holstein  Calves 

Ten  heifers  and  three  bulls.  7-8ths  to  31-32d» 
pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old.  beautifully  marked  and 
from  heavy  milkers.  $20.00  each,  crated  and  de- 
livered to  express  office,  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Write  Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis.  Route  10. 


The  Market  Place 


POULTRY 


Brahmas 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS,  $1  FOR  15, 
$5  for  100.   Mrs.  M.  Wall,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 15  FOR  $1. 
45  for  $2.50,  10  for  $5.  Fair  hatch  guar- 
anteed or  another  order  at  half  price. 
Frank   A.   John.   Bedford.  Ia. 


CHOICE  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — EGGS,  30 
for  $1.25,  50  for  $2.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Applegate, 
Gilmore  City,  Ia. 


Cochins 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  EGGS,  15  FOR 
$1.   Albert  Palmer,  Arden.  Neb. 


Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  EGGS,  $1.25  PER 
13.  White  Leghorns.  Agnes  Young, 
Loveland,  Ia. 


Houdans 

HOUDANS  AND  WHITE  ROCKS; 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  100;  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  George  J.  Wolcott, 
Box  773,  Central  City,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
Pure,  strong,  good  layers;  15  eggs,  $1; 
100,  $4.    Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $5  per  100;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Walter   Hogue,    Fairfield,  Neb.   


ROSE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs.     Otto  Frahm,  Calhoun,  Neb.  


ROSE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
egSS_15,  75c;  150,  $5.00;  carefully  selecting 
and  mating.    Olga  Hayek,  Linwood,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  AND  WHITE 
Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
eggs.  $3  per  100.  Barker  Bros.,  Indi- 
anola,  Ia. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $3.50  per  100;  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed.   Ray  Briggs,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs  for  sale,  from  State  Show  winners. 
Send  for  mating  list.  Clarence  B.  Brown, 
Fairmont,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — SINGLE-COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs.  Fannie  Gilbert,  Route  5, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


SINGLE- CO  MB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs;  15  for  75c,  100  for  $3.50.  Will  Rock- 
well. Hubbard,  Neb. 


Langshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  C.  C.  Cunningham,  Kennard. 
Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGG  CIRCULAR. 
Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo.  Neb.  


BLUE  RIBBON  STRAIN  BLACK 
Langshans;  won  12  firsts,  10  seconds.  2 
silver  cups  at  the  leading  shows;  eggs. 
$1  per  15.  $5  per  100  from  flock.  Order  at 
once  from  this  ad.  J.  T.  Nelson,  North 
Loup,  Neb. 


POULTRY 

Langshans 

BIG,  GREENISH,  GLOSSY  BLACK 
Langshan — black  eyes,  scored  92  to  96— 
cockerels,  $2.50  and  $5;  eggs,  15  cents, 
guaranteed.   H.  Osterfoss,  Hedrick,  Ia. 


Minorcas 

CHOICE  BLACK  MINORCA,  BUFF 
Leghorn,  Buff  Orpington  eggs  cheap. 
FTank  A.  Agnew,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FROM 
choice  laying  strain;  $5.00  per  100;  $2.75 
per  50;  $1.50  per  15.  Fred  Kroeger,  Car- 
roll, Iowa. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  FISHEL  AND 
Bickerdike  strain.  Ed  Clauson,  Mead, 
Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  ROCK 
eggs,  heavy  layers,  75c  setting;  100,  $4. 
Geo.  Hellbusch,  Belgrade,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  THOROUGH- 
bred  Barred  Rocks.  $3.50  per  100.  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Brown,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS, 

Bradley  strain;  eggs,  $1  for  15,  $4  for  100; 

Indian  Runner  ducks,   fawn  and  white, 

$1.25  for  13.    D.  T.  Gantt,  Crete,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  $1  PER  15,  $4 
per  100.    W.   D.   Kelley,   Valley,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
from  choice  stock  and  good  laying 
strain.    George  Franklin,  Axtell,  Neb. 


QUALITY  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS, 
high  scoring;  $1.50  for  15,  $2.75  for  30,  $6 
for  100.    Everett  Hardin,  Knoxville,  Ia. 


BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS— $1 
per  15.    Roy  E.  Thompson,  Normal,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  ONLY,  CHOICE, 
pure-bred  stock— 100  eggs,  $4;  50,  $150. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Adam  A.  W  eir, 

Clay  Center,  Neb.   


Orpingtons 

KILLY  EXCLUSIVE  WHITE  OR- 
pington  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Eggs  from  imported  and  prize-winning 
stock,  $5,  $3  and  $2  per  15;  $12  per  100. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  SINGLE 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  TouloJse  geeoO, 
Indian  Runner  ducks;   mating  list  free. 

Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pingtons;  eggs  from  prize-winning  stock; 
prices  reasonable.  Dr.  W.  E.  Crane,  T.l- 
den,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  - 
comb  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons— $1  per 
15.  $5  per  100.    C.  H.  Lessman,  Wayne, 

Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  SINGLE-COMB  CRYS- 
tal  White  Orpingtons— $1.50  per  15,  $8  per 
100.  No  better  birds  anywhere.  L.  ti. 
Klinge,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


w 


A-  MAGAZINE  •  FOR  TH  E  M  EN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE-FARM* 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  May  10,  1913 


Number  648 


A 


There  Is  A  Specially 
» «  Prepared  Lye  That 
Prevents  Hog  Cholera 

It  didn't  "just  happen"  that  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  has 
proved  it-self,  by  the  actual  experience  of  thousands  of  farmers  to  be  the 
safest  preventive  of  hog  cholera,  destroyer  of  worms  and  the  best  hog 
conditioner  and  fattener  the  world  has  ever  known.  Par  from  it— that 
is  exactly  what  I  meant  it  should  do— what  I  have  been  earnestly 
striving  to  make  it  do  during  the  past  20  years.  Therefore  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about  when  I  say  that  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye  is  just 
What  I  claim  it  to  be— a  POWDERED  lye,  specially  prepared,  that  will 
prevent  hog  cholera,  destroy  worms,  condition  and  fatten  hogs! 
Don't  be  persuaded  to  try  an  That's  mighty  cheap  hog  insurance— only 
ordinary,  old  fashioned  lye  5c  a  month — to  protect  a  hog  from  cholera, 
as  a  possible  preventive  of  hog  cholera.  At  and  worms,  to  keep  him  fat,  sleek,  healthy, 
best  it  would  be  a  doubtful,  and  perhaps  a  turning  all  feed  iMojuicyfat — soyoucanmar- 
dangerous  experiment.  The  use  of  Merry  ket  at  the  highest  price.  Letters  from  hun- 
War  POWDERED  Lye  is  not  an  experi-  dreds  of  farmers  tell  how  Merry  War  POW- 
ment.  Experience  has  proved  my  claims  DERED  Lye  saved  their  hogs  and  increased 
for  it.  Plain  directions  for  feeding  to  hogs  their  pork  profits.  Here  is  a  sample: 
are  printed  on  the  label.  These  directions  "I  have  about  40  hogs  and  I  have  been 
are  not  guess  work.  They  give,  as  the  right  feeding  them  Merry  War  POWDERED  Lye 
quantity,  one-half  can  to  a  barrel  of  swill  or  the  past  three  months  and  believe  it  will  do 
drinking  water  and  Merry  War  POWD-  all  you  claim.  Hogs  have  been  dying  all 
ERED  Lye  should  be  used  in  that  propor-  around  me,  but  I  have  not  had  any  sick." 
tion  daily  to  obtain  the  desired  results.  A.  C.  AIELSON,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Now  Prove  All  This  For  Your  Own  Self  %%Ed£0l™  ^c%erMZ?&%%™Zi 

It's  convenient  to  buy  by  the  case,  four  dozen  cans,  $4.80.  Jf  yours  can't  supply  you  write  us  stating 
dealers'  names — we  wilt  see  that  you  are  supplied  and  send  you.  FREE,  a  valuable  booklet  on  "How 
to  Get  the  Biggect  Profits  from  Hog  Raising.  "  YOU  MA  Y  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  US  AT  S4.80 
PER  CASE  OF  48  CANS  If  your  dealers  won 't  supply  you. 


E.  Mycrt, 
President, 
E.  Myert 
Lye  Co. 


Hay  Forks  that  Make 
Work  Easier 

You  warm  up  to  Keen  Kutter  Hay  Forks 
the  minute  you  handle  them,  because 
they're  balanced  properly,  got  swing  to 
them,  and  they  work  with  you.  That's 
what  is  called  Keen  Kutter  "hang" — that  scien- 
tific workmanship  that  makes  for  better,  easier  and 
quicker  work. 


.  y  \  am  a  ,  ■  ' 


E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY, 
Dept.     88      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Which  Kind  Do  You  Want? 


Let  Me  Pay  The 
Postage  To  You— On 

My  Big  Free  Book 


Do  You  Want  to  Save 

$25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 


K££H  KUffiK 


Quality  Tools 


are  made  of  the  highest  grade  steel  and  each  tool  is  accurately 
tempered  to  stand  its  required  work.    The  handles  of  Keen  Kutter 
tools  are  fashioned  from  straight-grained  lumber  and  bent  handles 
are  really  bent — steam  bent.  This  insures  remarkable  durability. 

If  you  buy  any  tool  bearing  the  Keen  Kutter  trade 
mark  and  it  does  not  prove  absolutely  perfect,  your 
dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten.  " 

Trade  Hark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Toledo,  Minneapolis, 
Sioux  City,  Wichita. 


Station  48 


Phelps  says  he'll  save  you  $25  to  $40  on  a  genuine 
Split  Hickory.   Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 
Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vehi- 
cles and  complete  line  o£  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps'  new  book.   Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasons  zfA.yJ.67 ,000  other  people  bought 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory — on 
30  days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  years  guarantee.  Y 
keep  all  the  middle  profits — you  take  no  risk— every 
thing  is  clearly  photographed  and  accurately  de> 
scribed  and  aU  guaranteed.    Why  not  get 
Phelps'book  soyoucancompare  with  others. 
Phelps  pays  postage  if  you  write  him  a  let- 
ter or  postal.   Just  say  "Send  Book." 

Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


RANGER  BICYCLES 

Have  puncture-proof  tires,  imported  Brampton  roller  chains,  imported 
English  flanged  sprockets.  English  featherweight  steel  mud  guards,  imported  Brampton 
pedals,  motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips,  and  other  distinctive  features  possessed  by  no 
other  bicycle.    No  effort  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  the    Ranger"  the 
World's  Best  Bicycle.   Improved  factory  methods  and  greatly  increased  output  for 
1913  enable  us  to  make  a  marvelous  new  price  offer.  Something  very  special  to  the  first 
purchasers  In  each  town.   Write  us  about  it  today, 

WC  CU9D  HI!  ADDRHUAI  without  a  cent  in  advance,  to  any  person,  anywhere 
Iff-  Onlr  Un  HrrnUIHL  In  the  United  States,  and  prepay  the  freight.  We 
only  ask  you  to  examine  and  try  the  "Ranger**  without  a  cent  expense  to  yourself 

before  you  think  of  buying  any  other  bicycle. 

If)  DAYC  CDCC  Till  A I  Is  allowed  on  every  "Rangrer"  bicycle,  Notacent 
IU  OH  I  O  mtb   I  II I  ML  cost  to  you  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  after  riding 

it  for  ten  days  and  putting1  it  to  every  possible  test.  Our  "RANGER"  bicycles  are  of  such  hig-h  quality, 
handsome  appearance  and  low  price  that  we  are  willing-  to  ship  it  to  you,  pay  aU  expenses,  let  you 
examine  ana  try  it  and  leave  it  entirely  to  you  whether  you  wish  to  keep  it  or  not. 

I  flW  FAflTflRV  PRIPFQ  Our  great  output,  perfected  methods  and  machinery  enable  as  to 
LU"  •  «U  I  un  I  rnrutO  offer  you  dirtect  from  the  factory  the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a 
price  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires  untilyou  receive  our 
.^"■e  complete  catalog  and  learn  our  direct  FACTORY  PRICE  and  REMARKABLE  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES-a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be 

closed  out  at  once,  at  S3  to  $8  EACH.   Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
RlflFR   ARFNT<t  WAMTFn  >n  every  town  and  locality    to   ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
KlUCn  MUCH  I  O  WAitltLF  "RANGER"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.   In  your  spare  time  you  can 
ike  many  orders  for  our  bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.    WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  our  large  Catalogue  and 
_  remarkable  SPECIAL  l'KOlJ(  iSITION  we  will  make  you  on  the  first  1913  models  going  to  your  town. 
TIBFQ    REAR  WHEELS  with  COASTER  BRAKE.INNER  TUBES,  LAMPS,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs,  everything- 
I  in  Ed,  jn  tne  bicycle  line  at  HALF  USUAL  PRICES.  DO  NOT  WAIT— write  today  ror  our  Large Catalogue-a  great 
fund  of  interesting  matterand  useful  bicycle  information.  It  only  costs  apostal  to  get  everything.    WRITE  IT  NOW. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.M186,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Guarantee 


98  CENTS  POST  PAID 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  big  catalogue 
of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  postpaid  for  only  98  cants* 
Gent's  size,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  lever  escapement,  stem  wind  and 
stem  set,  accurate  time  keeper,  fully  Guaranteed  for  S  Years,  Send  OS 
cents  today  and  watch  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.   HUNTER  WATCH  CO.,  Dept*  21      CHICAGO,  ILL* 


This  is  the  standard  lawn  fence  of  America — (he  fence  of  Quality  and 

Economy,    Gives  the  home  permanent  protection  and  makes  the  ground  look  attractive  and  prosperous. 

CYCLONE  LAWN  FIANCE,  is  made  of  the  be  st  quality,  large,  heavily  galvanized,  rust-proof 
wire,  woven  by  the  exclusive  Cyclone  sag  proof  method.  Easy  to  put  up — sell  adjusting  to  uneven  ground — 
may  be  erected  on  wood  or  iron  posts.    Made  in  many  patterns. 

CYCLONE.  VICTOK  FARM  GATE  is  heavily  galvanized  and  built  different  from  any 
other.    You  can  raise  it  to'any  position  and  it  stays  there;  automatic  lock  is  absolutely  stock  proof.  Strong, 
tubular  steel  frames;  Fabric  of  heavy  rust-proof  wire  held  firm  by  stretcher  bar;  no  holes  to  weaken  frame. 
Catalog  Free.    Write  today.     CYCLONE,  FENCE  CO..    •     Depf.  82  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


YOUR  Kind  of  Advertising 
Will  be  Boosted  at  Baltimore 

You  may  not  think  that  you  are  much  of  an  advertiser — but 
you  are — nothing  is  sold  without  advertising  of  some  kind.  Do 
you  want  to  learn  what  is  being  done  in  your  line  of  advertising 
— trade  paper,  technical  paper,  direct-by-mail  advertising — what- 
ever method  of  publicity  you  use?  Do  you  want  to  hear 
addresses  from  the  men  who  have  made  the  big  American  suc- 
cesses in  advertising  and  merchandising  of  all  kinds?  Do  you 
want  to  meet  10,000  live,  progressive,  thinking  men — buyers  of 
advertising — the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  industrial 
progress  and  supremacy  of  the  United  States?  If  so,  go  to  the 
ninth 

Annual  Convention  o!  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs 


of  America.  This  great  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  Baltimore, 
June  8th  to  13th.  Open  meetings, 
held  every  day,  will  be  full  of  in- 
spiration, education,  and  informa- 
tion on  every  branch  of  merchan- 
dising. Delegates  from  135  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  clubs  will  be 
present,  as  well  as  delegations  from 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  other 
foreign    countries.    Baltimore  will 


more  than  sustain  her  enviable 
reputation  for  bountiful  hosoitality 
in  a  series  of  splendid  evening  en- 
tertainments of  wide  variety  and 
delightful  nossibilities. 

You  will  be  welcome  whether 
you  are  a  member  of  an  advertising 
club  or  not.  Make  up  your  mind 
now  to  go;  write  to  the  address 
below  for  information  as  to  the 
program,  hotel  accommodations,  etc. 


Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America 

Convention  Bureau 


1  North  Calvert  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Om  Disadvantage 
•  'I'd  like  to  know  how  to  read." 
"Oh,  1  wouldn't.  When  you  know 
how  to  read  they  give  you  a  lot  of 
books  without  any  pictures." 

Often  Proved 
"Paw,  what  is  a  'deadly  paral- 
lel?' " 

"The  railway  tracks  at  any  grade 
mossing,  Bobby." — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Horrible  Example 
rjolly — But  I  don't  want  to  wash 

my  face,  grandma. 
Grandma — But   you   must,  dear. 

When  I  was  a  little   girl  I  always 

ivashed  my  face. 
Dolly — Yes,  and  just  look  at  it 

10W. 

We  Wonder? 

"I  am  a  good  reader  of  faces,"  she 
•aid  one  day  at  luncheon.  "On  first 
ight  of  a  person  I  form  my  opinion 
:>f  that  person's  character.  And  I 
im  never  wrong." 

Mother,"  her  little  boy  called 
hrilly  from  the  other  end  of  the 
ong  table,  where  he  sat  with  his 
nirse. 

Well,  what  is  it,  my  son?"  said 
he  mother  indulgently. 

'  Mother,"  he  piped,  "I  want  to 
;now  what  was  your  opinion  when 
ou  first  saw  me?" 

Talented 

Young  Raymond  had  talent  for 
Irawing,  of  which  he  was  undeniably 
iroud.  One  evening  he  sat  at  the 
able,  busy  with  his  pencil. 

What  are  you  drawing,  Ray- 
nond?"  his  mother  inquired. 

"I'm  drawing  a  picture  of  God." 

"But,  Raymond,  you  mustn't  do 
hat.  Nobody  knows  how  He  looks." 

"Well,  they  will  when  I  get  this 
inished." — Lippincott's. 

An  Office  Necessity 
The  little  tots  in  a  private  kinder- 
arten  had  been  unusually  noisy  and 
he  nearly  distracted  teacher  was 
juzzled  to  think  of  some  way  to  re- 
tore  order.  Finally  she  thought  of 
i  scheme. 

"Boys.  I  want  you  to  pretend  that 
ou  are  business  men,  and  that  this 
s  your  office  and  that  you  have  lots 
f  work  to  get  out  today,"  she  said. 

"All  right,"  said  one  precocious 
ittle  5-year-old,  "I  will  if  you  will 
et  Nellie  be  my  stenographer." — 
ndianapolis  News. 

He  Named  Them 

They  were  talking  about  school 
ounRBters  the  other  day,  when 
ames  Whitcomb  Riley  said  that 
vhile  little  Willie  may  not  always 
;now  his  lessons,  he  is  usually  there 
kith  a  realy  response. 

"In  a  public  school  down  my  way," 
milingly  continued  Mr.  Riley,  "the 
earner  was  recently  instructing  the 
mpils  on  the  Arctic  zone.  She  told 
hem  all  about  the  freezy  place  and 
hen  waded  in  to  ask  the  usual  ques- 
ions. 

"'Can  any  little  boy  or  girl,'  said 
ihe,  'name  me  ten  animals  that  live 
n  the  Arctic  zone?' 

"  'Yessum,'  was  the  prompt  reply 
>f  .Timmie  Jones,  'I  can,  Miss  Mary.' 

"  'All  right,  .lames,'  returned  the 
leacher,  encour  tgingly,  'you  may 
iame  them.' 

"  Five  Polar  bears  and  five  seals,' 
fleclared  Jimmle  with  great  em- 
phasis." 
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Potato  Industry  of  Missouri  Valley 


HE  potato  industry  of  the  Missouri  valley  is  worth  con- 
sidering. A  crop  that  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
revenue  of  at  least  $50  to  the  acre  is  worth  thinking 
about,  and  worth  Btudying.  The  potato  industry  In 
this  section  is  menaced  by  disease.  Extra  care  and 
extra  labor  will  lie  required  for  a  very  few  years  in  order  to  put 
potato  growing  on  a  perfectly  healthy  basis.  This  involves  care 
in  the  selection  of  seed,  that  all  seed  used  shall  be  free  from 
disease  and  that  It  shall  be  vigorous  and  virile. 

The  next  Issue  of  this  paper  will  contain  a  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  seed  should  be  produced.  This  de- 
scription Is  not  based  on  theory,  but  on  practice.  It  outlines 
the  method  pursued  by  some  of  the  most  successful  potato  grow- 
ers of  the  country  who  have  produced  not  only  the  largest 
amount,  but  the  finest  quality,  of  tubers.  It  Is  commended  to 
the  confidence  of  all  potato  growers. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

A  Connoisseur  of  Works 

"Perhaps  you  are  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Ingersoll?"  smilingly  in- 
quired the  book  salesman,  as  he 
reached  for  the  sample  bindings. 

"Sure,  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, the  jeweler;  "undt  it's  a  good 
vatch  for  der  money!" — Lippincott's. 

Cheaper 

"I  thought  your  father  wasn't  go- 
ing to  send  you  back  to  college?" 

"That's  so.  Dad  did  kick  on  the 
expense,  but  I  threatened  to  stay 
at  home  and  help  run  the  business, 
and  then  he  decided  that  a  college 
course  would  be  a  lot  cheaper." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

— ® — 
A  Vegetable  Hen 

A  young  Boston  college  woman 
was  following  the  suburbanite  about 
his  place  and  doing  her  best  to  show 
her  full  appreciation  of  the  semi- 
rural  beauty  of  the  establishment. 
On  visiting  the  hen  yard  she  be- 
came enraptured.  One  hen  was  un- 
usually well  marked.  "Oh!"  the 
young  woman  exclaimed  enthusias- 
tically, "what  beautiful  foilage  that 
hen  has!" 

How  Clever 
She  was  hurriedly  adjusting  her 
veil  and  had  but  a  few  moments  in 
which  to  catch  her  car.  "Oh,  dear," 
she  murmured,  "I  can't  find  a  pin 
anywhere.  I  wonder  where  all  the 
pins  go  to,  anyway?"  "That's  a  dif- 
ficult question  to  answer,"  replied 
her  practical  husband,  who  was 
standing  by.  "Because  they  are  al- 
ways pointed  in  one  direction  and 
headed  in  another." 

Losing  Faith 

Old  Lady — I  don't  believe  this 
sure-cure  tonic  is  a-goin'  to  do  me 
any  good. 

Friend — It's  highly  spoken  of  in 
.  the  papers. 

Old  Lady — Yes;  but  I've  taken 
forty-seven  bottles  and  I  don't  feel 
a  bit  better.  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Sarah,  I'm  beginning  to  think  these 
newspaper  editors  don't  know  every- 
thing. 

To  Identrf^the  Corpse 
In  the  blanks  which  life  insurance 
companies  provide  their  medical  ex- 
aminers for  use  in  recording  the 
data  of  the  examination  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  insurance,  they  provide 
a  space  for  personal  marks  which 
may  be  used  to  identify  the  insured 
after  death.  A  western  company  re- 
cently received  a  report  from  an  ex- 
amining physician  with  the  follow- 
ing in  the  identification  blank:  "He 
has  a  strong  Cornish  accent." 

Made  the  chief  Understand 

A  Kansas  City  minister,  visiting  an 
Indian  reservation  in  Idaho,  inquired 
of  a  government  agent  where  the 
Missionary  could  be  found. 

"The  chief  can  probably  tell  you,'' 
replied  the  agent,  pointing  out  bis 
lent.  "Clasp  your  bunds,  look  heav- 
enward and  ask,  'Jchuh  man?'  He 
will  understand  yon.  doubtless." 

The  reverend  gentleman  did  as  di- 
rected. 

"I  presume  you  are  seeking  the 
missionary?"  replied  Die  Indian  tn 
excellent  Kngllsh  "IMhhho  be  seated, 
sir.    Ho  will  be  In  presently.    If  you 

w|||  excuse  tlte  I   will   r  o  down   Id  the 

agency  and  larnbasl  Into  uni  ons'  Ions 

posh  thnt  fool  clerk  who  directed 

you." 
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Land  Mortgage  Credit  System  in  America 

Proposed  Plan  for  a  State  Land  Mortgage  Bank  Which  is  an  Adaptation  of  the  European  Plan 


UCH  has  been  written  about  the 
European  system  of  rural  credit, 
and  everyone  who  has  given  the 
matter  any  thought  is  agreed  that 
no  foreign  system  can  be  trans- 
planted to  this  country  and  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed.  We  must 
adapt  the  European  credit  institutions  to  our 
conditions  and  to  meet  our  needs.  One  of  the 
most  important  institutions  developed  has  been 
the  land  mortgage  associations  to  furnish  long- 
time loans  on  farm  real  estate. 

The  editors  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  have  asked  me  to  give  my  views  of  how 
the  land  mortgage  association  could  be  adapted 
to  American  conditions. 

What  we  need  to  accomplish  by  a  rural 
credit  system  based  on  land  mortgages  are  (1) 
to  convert  farm  mortgages  in  securities  that  are 
readily  negotiable;  (2)  to  provide  long-time 
loans  that  are  repaid  on  the  amortization  plan 
(annual  or  semi-annual  installments),  and 
which  cannot  be  called  in  except  for  cause;  (3) 
to  convert  the  farm  mortgages  into  standard 
securities  that  will  be  accepted  for  all  classes 
of  investments;  (4)  to  secure  a  rate  of  interest 
commensurate  with  the  security  given;  (5)  to 
provide  that  loans  may  be  made  and  repaid 
with  a  minimum  expense  and  loss  of  time  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer. 

Three  Ways  to  Do  It 
How  is  this  to  be  done?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion the  man  on  the  land  in  this  country  want3 
to  have  answered.  He  wants  to  know  what  can 
be  done  in  the  United  States  to  accomplish  the 
same  results  as  have  been  accomplished  in  other 
countries. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  land  mort- 
gage associations,  in  this  country  might  be  or- 
ganized and  operated  to  accomplish  the  same 
results  as  the  European  land  mortgage  associa- 
tions; that  is,  make  loans  and  issue  mortgage 
bonds,  in  exchange  for  the  mortgages  accepted, 
on  farm  land.  First,  to  form  a  co-operative  as- 
sociation of  land  owners  who  desire  to  borrow 
capital  on  their  farms,  just  as  the  German 
Landschaften  societies  are  organized.  Although 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint  this  is  the  ideal 
organization,  and  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  Ger- 
many, yet,  for  American  conditions,  unused  as 
our  farmers  are  to  co-operative  organization,  to 
hope  to  bring  about  the  successful  organization 
of  a  land  mortgage  association  through  co-op- 
eration, I  believe,  is  visionary. 

The  Second  Method 
The  second  method  is  to  leave  thn  organiza- 
tion of  such  Institution  to  private  initiati\e  as 
our  building  and  loan  associations  In  the  cities 
have  been  developed,  or  the  land  mortgage 
banks  of  Germany  are  operated,  which  are  as- 
sociations doing  business  similar  to  the  Lands- 
craften  societies,  but.  are  stock  companies  !n- 
stead  of  co-operative  companies.  There  are 
several  drawbacks  to  leaving  the  organization 
of  such  institutions  to  private  Initiative. 

.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  enough  pros- 
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pective  profit  to  induce  private  interests  to  un- 
dertake to  develop-  anything  like  a  general  sys- 
tem. In  some  localities  there  would  be  suc- 
cessful private  organizations,  just  as  we  now 
have,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  'hat  such 
organizations  would  become  anything  like 
general. 

In  the  second  place,  an  association  organized 
by  private  interests  will  be  operated  in  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  loan  money  rather  than  those 
who  borrow,  and  farmers  cannot  expect  to  get 
any  great  relief  through  such  organizations. 
There  is  still  another  drawback  to  privately  or- 
ganized land  mortgage  associations — the  suc- 
cess of  such  institutions  as  a  means  of  extend- 
ing credit  depends  upon  the  confidence  the  in- 
vesting public  has  in  the  bonds  that  they  issue. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  beginning 
investor  and  borrower  would  hesitate  to  do 
business  with  such  institutions,  and  any  system 
that  is  left  to  develop  by  means  of  such  organ- 
izations would  make  little  progress. 

What  is  Considered  a  Feasible  Way 

The  third  way  that  land  mortgage  associa- 
tions might  be  organized,  and  accomplish  every- 
thing that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Ger- 
man Landschaften  societies,  and  to  my  mind 
the  only  feasible  plan  for  American  conditions, 
is  for  the  respective  states  to  organize  and  op- 
erate land  mortgage  associations.  Such  a  plan 
would  involve  the  establishing  of  a  state  land 
mortgage  bank  as  a  state  institution,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  an  adequate  system  of 
credit  for  farm  owners  in  the  state  through  the 
sale  of  bonds  secured  by  mortgages  on  farm 
real  estate.  The  bank  itself  would  not  have 
the  funds  with  which  to  make  the  loans,  but 
in  exchange  for  accepted  mortgages  would  issue 
bonds  of  equal  amount  in  denominations  of 
$25,  $50,  $100,  $250,  $500  and  $1,000,  and 
bearing  interest  at  3,  3  V2 ,  4  and  4V2  per  cent, 
the  denomination  of  the  bonds  and  the  rate  of 
interest  they  bore  to  be  optional  with  the  bor- 
rower. 

The  borrower  could  either  take  these  bonds 
and  sell  them  himself,  or  have  them  sold 
through  his  local  bank,  or  have  the  state  bank 
sell  them  for  him.  The  farmer  borrowing  in 
this  way  would  pay  on  his  loan  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  bonds  issued  in  exchange  for 
his  mortgage  bear,  plus  V2  per  cent  to  pay  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  state  bank  and  to 
builtl  up  ii  reserve  fund.  The  German  Lands- 
chaften allow  only  V\  per  cent  for  this  purpose, 
but  we  will  put  It  at  'fa  per  cent  to  be  conserva- 
tive. 

Paying  Off  the  Mortgage 

In  addition  to  this  would  he  added  the  per 
cent,  or  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  that  Is  to  appl] 
to  the  amortization  of  the  principal,  ("Of  ex- 
ample, a  farmer  makes  application  for  a  loan 
of  $1,000.  Illy  application  Is  granted  and  he 
Is  given  In  exchange  for  IiIh  mortgage  ten  $ino 
bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  Interest;  these  are  sold 


at  par,  so  that  he  realizes  $1,000  in  money.  He 
pays  4  per  cent,  and  %  per  cent  to  pay  opera- 
ting expenses  of  the  bank,  and  he  wants  to  pay 
enough  additional  with  his  interest  to  pay  off 
his  loan  in  twenty-five  years,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  pay  in  all  $33.52 
semi-annually,  or  the  equivalent  of  6.7  per  cent 
semi-annually. 

A  land  mortgage  association  organized  as  a 
state  institution  would  at  once  give  its  bonds 
the  standing  of  state  or  municipal  bonds,  and 
they  would  command  as  favorable  rates  of  in- 
terest. They  would  also  command  the  confi- 
dence of  investors,  as  the  bonds  of  privately  or 
co-operatively  organized  associations  could  not 
do. 

Objection  That  May  Be  Raised 
The  objection  may  be  raised  that  such  a 
plan  means  that  the  state  is  going  into  the 
banking  business.  But  such  institutions  would 
not  carry  on  a  commercial  banking  business; 
they  would  simply  be  the  intermediary  between 
borrower  and  lender;  they  would  be  entirely 
self-supporting  and  would  simply  mean  that  the 
state  had  taken  over  a  fundamental  public  util- 
ity, namely,  converting  farm  real  estate  securi- 
ties into  a  more  stable,  uniform,  secure  and 
negotiable  form  that  would  be  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage to  both  investor  and  borrower.  It 
M'ould  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the 
public  welfare,  because  it  would  provide  a 
means  of  developing  our  agriculture  and  in- 
creasing our  agricultural  production  far  beyond 
what  is  possible  under  our  present  conditions. 

A  single  state  land  mortgage  association 
located  in  the  capital  of  a  state  would  be  too 
far  removed  from  the  farmers  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  serve.  To  meet  this  difficulty  a  branch 
association  of  the  state  association  should  be 
established  in  every  county  seat.  The  county 
is  the  natural  unit  of  such  an  organization. 
Land  titles  are  registered  and  taxes  are  paid  at 
the  county  seat,  and  it  is  not  so  far  removed 
fronj  the  farmer  but  what  he  could  go  in  person 
and  arrange  for  his  loan.  The  loans  would  be 
granted,  the  titles  examined  and  the  mortgages 
accepted  by  the  county  branch  office,  but  the 
issuing  of  bonds  should  be  limited  to  the  state 
organization.  Such  an  organization  would  give 
the  advantages  of  centralization  and  would 
standardize  tho  bonds  issued  within  a  state.  At 
the  same  time  It  would  give  the  advantage  of 
decentralization  in  carrying  on  the  business  and 
taking  It  close  to  the  individual  farmer. 

Question  of  Possible  Loss 
The  finest  Ion  of  possible  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  state  on  account  of  bad  loans  naturally 
arises.  In  the  German  Landschaften  there  have 
been  practically  no  losses  since  they  have  been 
organized.  The  risk  of  Iohhoh  would  always 
depend  upon  the  rare  with  which  loans  are  made 
and  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  Hie  property 
loaned.  In  most  of  the  German  association  i 
the  maximum  amount  loaned  Is  two-thirds  the 
:i ■•■  e  t-<\  \nliie  of  Hie  l.iiiil  for  taxation  purpose---, 
but    when   they   were  first   organized   the  loans 
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Stump  Ranching  in  the  New  Northwest 

Vivid  Description  of  Methods  Used  in  Getting  Rid  of  Stumps— Concluded  from  Last  Week 


Grain  Field  Eleven  Miles  North  of  Spokane,   Wash.,  that  Was  a  Virgin  Forest  Five  Years  Ago 


HE  stumps  left  by  the  loggers  are 

T generally  pine  and  fir.  In  some 
sections  there  are  also  spruce, 
tamarack  and  cedar.  Their  size 
ranges  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
diameter — a  few  being  two  to  four 
feet — in  the  Spokane  country, 
to  twice  as  large  in  the  coast  country.  How  to 
get  rid  of  these  stumps  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem  of  getting  cutover  lands  into  cultiva- 
tion. A  stump  puller  is  all  right  for  the  smaller 
stumps,  but  the  big  ones  must  be  either  blown 
out  with  dynamite,  burned  out  or  pulled  out 
with  steam  power.  The  latter  method  is  some- 
times used  by  lumber  companies  on  the  coast, 
-who  use  donkey  engines  in  logging. 

The  writer  has  had  some  experience  in  dyna- 
miting stumps  in  Montana  and  found  it  a  very 
expensive  process.  Forty  per  cent  powder  was 
used,  costing  about  $18  per  hundred  pounds, 
three  sticks  to  the  pound.  Each  stump  re- 
quired from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  sticks. 
These  were  placed  as  far  under  the  stump  as 
possible,  in  a  hole  generally  made  with  a  crow- 
bar, but  sometimes  with  an  auger,  and  set  off 
with  cap  and  fuse.  A  common  mistake  is  to 
use  too  little  powder.  Here  is  one  place  where 
it  doesn't  pay  to  economize.  Dry,  pitch-pine 
stumps  can  sometimes  be  burned  out  after  be- 
ing split  up  with  dynamite,  but  this  is  gener- 
ally unsatisfactory,  because  roots  and  stubs  are 
apt  to  be  left  in  the  ground.  The  best  way  is 
to  blow  out  as  much  of  the  stump  as  possible 
with  powder  and  then  grub  out  the  remaining 
roots,  using  a  stump  puller  on  those  which  are 
too  large  for  hand  work. 

Dynamite  is  dangerous  stuff  to  handle  and 
should  be  used  with  extreme  caution.  The  com- 
monest cause  of  accidents  is  thawing  out  dyna- 
mite, which  freezes  at  4  5  degrees  Fahrenheit,  in 
warm  water,  on  which  nitroglycerin  collects, 
and  explodes  when  struck  or  jarred.  Keep  out 
of  the  smoke  and  fumes  of  burnt  dynamite  or 
it  will  give  you  a  terrible  headache. 

The  Char-Pitting  Process 

For  many  years  the  system  of  char-pitting 
stumps  has  been  practiced  in  the  coast  country. 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  utilized  in 
making  charcoal — that  wood  will  be  reduced  to 
a  coal  if  almost  all  the  air  is  kept  from  the 
fire,  even  where  an  open  fire  would  not  burn. 
The  plan,  however,  is  not  to  make  charcoal  out 
of  the  stump,  but  to  give  the  fire  just  a  little 
more  air  than  in  making  charcoal,  so  the  latter 
will  be  consumed.  When  the  smoke  from  the 
burning  stump  is  of  a  dark  blue  color  it  is  a 
(6) 
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sign  that  the  fire  hasn't  quite  enough  air  and 
that  the  wood  is  only  being  charred. 

The  details  of  char-pitting  stumps  can  only 
be  learned  by  practice,  but  enough  can  be  ex- 
plained on  paper  to  enable  the  worker  to  get  a 
good  start.  The  bark  is  first  removed  around 
the  base  of  the  stump  to  a  height  of  about 
twelve  inches.  It  is  sometiines'necessary  to  dig 
down  into  the  ground  a  little,  and  in  sandy  soils 
it  is  best  to  dig  a  trench  a  foot  deep.  Short 
pieces  of  dry  wood  are  next  stood  on  end  all 
around  the  stump  and  then  these  are  covered 
with  dirt  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  A 
little  kindling  placed  next  to  the  ground  will 
aid  in  leading  the  fire  around  the  stump.  On 
the  windward  side  the  fire  is  started  at  a  place 
where  the  sap-wood  has  been  chopped  away  to 
give  the  fire  a  chance  at  the  heart-wood.  When 
the  fire  has  got  a  good  start,  say  a  quarter  or 
half  hour,  it  is  covered  up  with  dirt,  leaving  a 
small  air-hole  at  the  bottom.  In  starting  a  fire 
down  in  a  trench  it  is  a  good  plan  to  first  pile 
a  little  dry  sawdust  around  next  to  the  stump 
and  pour  over  tba  former  a  gallon  or  two  of 
crude  oil,  which  costs  $3  a  barrel.  Sandy  soil 
does  not  make  an  effective  covering  for  the 
fire,  being  a  conductor  of  heat,  and  where 
stumps  are  burned  in  such  soil  it  is  necessary 
to  haul  in  loam  or  clay.  As  the  fire  burns  into 
the  stump  the  dirt  should  be  pushed  over,  so  as 
to  keep  it  pretty  well  covered  up.  After  the 
fires  get  to  going  well,  which  will  be  in  a  day 
or  two,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  fix  them 
night  and  morning.  Large  stumps  will  burn 
out  in  less  than  a  week,  clear  down  into  the 
ground. 

Prof.  Sparks  of  the  Washington  State  Ex- 
periment Station  burned  out  100  large  stumps 
by  the  foregoing  method  at  an  average  cost  of 
40  cents  each,  counting  his  time  at  25  cents  an 
hour.  Others  have  taken  out  stumps  for  2  5  to 
3  5  cents  each.  Without  questioning  the  truth- 
fulness of  these  figures,  it  may  be  said  that  if 
stumps  could  be  taken  out  for  double,  or  even 
treble,  the  prices  named  there  would  be  a  ver- 
itable revolution  in  the  clearing  of  stump  land, 
millions  of  acres  of  which  would  soon  be  put 
under  the  plow.  Many  who  try  char-pitting 
have  failed  to  make  the  system  work.  Others 
say  it  destroys  a  lot  of  the  best  top  soil  and 
consumes  large  quantities  of  valuable  stove- 
wood. 

In  southwestern  Washington  there  is  in  use 


another  system  of  char-pitting.  A  hole  is  dug 
down  under  the  stump  or  largest  root  during 
the  winter  season  and  allowed  to  dry  out  until 
the  following  August,  when  a  fire  is  started  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  covered  up  when 
it  gets  to  burning  good.  Sometimes  a  hole  is 
bored  through  a  big  root  to  create  a  draft. 
Seeding  Down  the  Timber  Pasture 

The  first  step  in  clearing  cut-over  land  is  to 
burn  the  "slashing,"  as  the  treetops  and  other 
debris  left  by  the  loggers  is  called.  The  re- 
maining small  trees  should  be  cut  down,  felling 
them  all  in  one  direction  as  near  as  possible. 
The  underbrush  should  also  be  cut  and  the 
larger  treetops  leveled  down.  The  burning  is 
best  done  in  August  or  September,  and  requires 
a  permit  from  the  state  forester.  A  strip  ten 
or  twelve  feet  wide  should  first  be  cleared 
around  the  tract  to  be  burned,  removing  all 
logs  and  brush.  This  strip  should  be  carefully 
burned  and  back-fires  started,  burning  against 
the  wind  as  much  as  possible.  The  cleared 
strip  will  make  it  easy  to  build  a  fence,  which 
is  the  next  work  in  order. 

All  ground  which  is  not  to  be  put  into  cul- 
tivation at  once  should  be  seeded  down.  If  the 
slashing  has  been  burned  when  sufficiently  dry, 
the  ground  will  be  covered  with  ashes,  which 
make  a  good  seed-bed.  On  the  coast  the  seed 
should  be  sown  early  in  the  fall.  Timothy  is 
the  best  all-round  grass  for  timber  pasture. 
Sow  ten  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  sow  a  mixture  of  seeds,  using  for  permanent 
pasture  eight  pounds  of  Italian  rye  grass,  three 
of  timothy,  five  of  orchard  grass,  five  of  red 
clover  and  one  of  white  clover.  For  permanent 
pasture  substitute  blue-grass  for  the  timothy. 
The  former  takes  two  or  three  years  to  get  es- 
tablished, but  nothing  stands  continued  tramp- 
ing better. 

Angora  Goats  Used  in  Large  Numbers 

Angora  goats  are  wonderfully  effective  in 
killing  out  brush  on  cut-over  land,  and  large 
numbers  are  used  for  that  purpose  in  western 
Oregon.  Their  mohair  and  meat  also  yield  a 
good  profit.  Sheep  are  next  in  value  for  pas- 
turing timber  lands.  Horses  and  cattle  do  not 
tramp  out  the  grass  as  bad  as  sheep  and  goats, 
however. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate timber  land  without  first  giving  it  a  good 
burning  over  and  then  pasturing  closely  for  a 
few  years.  The  latter  method  kills  out  most 
of  the  brush  and  rots  the  small  roots,  which 
otherwise  seriously  interfere  with  cultivation. 
It  is  all  right  to  clear  out  a  very  few  acres  at 
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one  for  ;i  garden  patch  and  orchard,  hut  it 
doesn't  pay  to  put  large  fields  into  cultivation 
until  the  brush  has  been  pretty  well  killed  out. 

Cost  of  Clearing  Stump  Lund 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  clearing  stump  land,  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  wide  difference  in  the 
character  of  such  hind.  In  the  Spokane  coun- 
try $50  to  $100  per  acre  would  probably  be  a 
fair  estimate,  while  in  the  coast  country  the 
cost  is  apt  to  run  up  to  double  these  figures. 
However,  it  all  depends  upon  the  land  and  the 
way  the  work  is  done.    The  easiest  timber  land 


to  clear  is  that  which  lumbermen  class  as 
"open  yellow  pine,"  because  there  is  not  much 
brush  or  small  trees  to  bother  with. 

Diversified  crops  and  intensive  cultivation 
should  be  the  practice  of  the  stump  rancher. 
After  large  fields  are  gotten  under  the  plow,  he 
may  specialize  along  certain  lines,  but  at  first 
he  must  do  a  little  of  various  kinds  of  farming, 
making  a  living  out  of  the  odds  and  ends  of 
agriculture.  A  few  acres,  well  tilled,  should 
be  his  motto.  A  team  of  good  horses  to  do  the 
heavy  work,  a  few  good  dairy  cows,  a  litter  of 
.pigs,  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,  a  few  stands  of 
bees,  a  hundred  hens — these  are  all  profitable 


partners  for  the  stump  rancher  and  will  keep 
him  busy  every  day  in  the  year  when  not  en- 
gaged in  clearing  or  crop  work.  Get  an  or- 
chard started  as  soon  as  possible.  Plant  the 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  previously  men- 
tioned, and  raise  hay  and  grain  on  all  the  land 
which  cannot  be  put  into  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  given  the  best  possible  care  and  cultiva- 
tion. Save  the  best  timber  for  posts  and  fire- 
wood, of  which  a  plentiful  supply  should  al- 
ways be  kept  on  hand.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
good,  dry  stove-wood  is  one  of  the  scarcest  arti- 
cles on  the  average  stump  ranch  in  western 
Montana. 


Methods  of  the  Centralized  Creameries 

VI~Uneconomic  Business  Practices  for  Which  the  Cream  Producer  Ultimately  Has  to  Pay 


CONOMIC  laws  are  sure  ultimately 

Eto  fulfill  their  destiny.  Violations 
of  economic  law  are  certain  ulti- 
mately to  be  visited  by  the  proper 
penalties.  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
abrogate  economic  law.  The  de- 
velopment of  industry  is  directly 
in  line  with  the  requirements  of  economic  law. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  keep  back  the  ocean 
with  a  broom  as  to  try  to  prevent  progress  in 
industrial  economics.  The  situation  in  which 
the  centralizers  in  this  territory  at  present  find 
themselves  is  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  just  set  forth. 

A  bad  general  economic  condition  produces 
other  conditions  under  which  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
economic  law.  Oversupply  in  any  commodity 
always  creates  a  bad  economic  condition.  There 
is  an  oversupply  of  centralized  creameries  in 
this  territory.  There  are  more  centralized 
creameries  here  than  are  necessary  to  handle 
economically  the  cream  product  of  this  territory. 
The  result  is  a  general  bad  economic  condition, 
under  which  all  centralizers  are  operating.  The 
first  result  of  this  bad  economic  condition  is  a 
strenuous  competition  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
as  much  of  the  cream  produced  as  is  possible 
by  each  competitor.  In  this  strenuous  competi- 
tion the  principles  of  economic  law  are  ignored, 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  demands  of  moral 
law  are  set  at  defiance.  The  attention  of  the 
reader  is  now  called  to  the  specific  violations  of 
economic  law  that  the  excess  in  the  number  of 
centralizing  plants  in  this  territory  has  caused 
and  made  apparent. 

Overhead  Expense  Eats  Up  Profits 
First — There  Is  not  In  this  territory  suffi- 
cient cream  produced  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  to  enable  all  the  centralizers — and  there 
are  fifteen  different  centralizers  operating  in 
this  territory — to  run  at  profitable  capacity  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  There  is  here  a  scant  and 
a  flush  season  in  the  production  of  cream.  The 
overhead  expense  in  operating  creameries  dur- 
ing the  season  of  scant  cream  production  makes 
large  inroads  upon  the  profits  of  operation  dur- 
ing the  flush  season.  Those  that  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  assert  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  the  number  of  centralized  creameries 
from  fifteen  to  five  in  order  that  each  of  the 
five  might  operate  at  a  profit  during  the  scant 
season. 

The  centralizers  themselves  are  to  blame 
for  this  over-supply  of  centralized  plants.  In 
the  early  day  they  paid  so  little  for  cream,  and 
made  money  so  fast,  that  It  attracted  too  much 
capital  into  the  business  to  enable  each  of  the 
plants  to  make  money  on  the  total  operations 
of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  fair 
price  for  cream.  Had  the  early  centralizers 
foreseen  what  would  ultimately  bo  the  result  of 
their  greed;  had  they,  from  the  beginning,  paid 
a  fair  price  for  the  cream  they  received,  and 
had  they  limited  in  this  way  their  profits  to 
conform  to  the  fair  demand;',  of  economic  In- 
dustry, this  over-supply  would  not  be  found  to- 
day.    In  this  over-supply  the  centralizers  are 


reaping  the  harvest  from  the  seed  sown  in  the 
early  day. 

There  is  only  one  way  out.  There  is  only 
one  method  by  which,  in  strict  accordance  with 
economic  law,  this  over-supply  may  be  reduced. 
That  way  will  prove  to  be  a  vindication  of  eco- 
nomic law  itself.  Let  the  centralizers  put  the 
business  at  once  on  a  basis  that  will  enable 
operators  strictly  to  conform  with  the  demands 
of  economic  law  and  with  moral  law  as  well. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  only  the  fittest  survive.  In  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  among  the  centralizers  only 
the  most  efficient  will  survive,  and  the  least 
efficient  will  be  forced  to  the  wall,  and  the  ex- 
cess in  the  supply  of  centralized  plants  will  be 
reduced  so  as  to  conform  to  the  strict  require- 
ments of  economic  law.  The  sooner  the  cen- 
tralizers themselves  act  upon  this  suggestion, 
the  sooner  the  atmosphere  will  be  cleared,  and 
the  business  put  upon  the  right  basis.  Either 
they  must  do  this,  or  economic  conditions  will 
sooner  or  later  put  them  all  out  of  business. 
Here  it  will  be  found  that  economic  righteous- 
ness is  the  only  method  of  self-preservation. 
Expense  of  Gathering  Cream 

Second — In  the  intense  competition  to  secure 
all  the  cream  possible,  cream  receiving  stations 
have  been  multiplied,  and  as  a  result  there 
has  been  a  multiplication  of  unnecessary,  un- 
economic, overhead  expense  in  the  matter  of 
gathering  cream.  There  are  many  towns  in  the 
Missouri  valley  in  which  there  may  be  found  as 
many  as  five,  and  often  more,  cream  receiving 
stations.  The  expense  of  a  cream  receiving  sta- 
tion includes  the  salary  paid  to  the  man  that 
receives  the  cream,  rent  of  building,  equip- 
ment and  deterioration.  The  creameries,  as  a 
rule,  average  to  pay  at  least  2  cents  on  every 
pound  of  butter-fat  received  as  salary  to  the 
receiver;  in  some  cases  it  is  much  more  than 
this,  in  other  cases  less.  The  average  expense 
of  each  creamery  for  its  cream  receiving  sta- 
tion in  towns  where  there  are  five  or  more 
such  stations  will  not  fall  much  below  $S0O  per 
year.  Five  receiving  stations  in  a  town,  then, 
means  an  expense  for  receiving  cream  of  $-1,000 
per  year  at  such  a  town.  This  $  1,000  would 
support  and  make  profitable,  extremely  profita- 
ble, a  co-operative  creamery,  and  from  tho 
profits  of  such  a  creamery  the  cream  producer 
would  receive  much  more  for  his  cream  than  it 
Is  possible  for  him  to  receive  under  tho  present 
system.  The  expenses  of  the  cream  receiving 
station  always  come  out  of  tho  cream  producer. 
They  are  taken  Into  account.  In  figuring  how 
much  the  creamery  will  jay  for  cream. 

Farmer  Xo  Longer  an   Kusy  Mark 

FnloKH  tho  method  of  operation  of  (lie  ccn- 
trallzers  Is  changed  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
this  unnecessary  and  uneconomic  expense,  tho 
time  Is  not  far  distant  when  every  cream  pro- 
ducer will  see  that  ho  might  hh  well  Have  him- 
self (IiIh  expense  by  co  operating  with  other 
cream  producers,  and  manufacturing  hk  cream 
Into  a  marketable  product  The  fanner  Ih  no 
longer  an  easy  mark:  he  Ih  beginning  to  figure 


for  himself.  He,  in  the  future,  is  sure  to  go 
in  the  direction  that  promises  him  the  greatest 
profit.  If  the  centralizers  are  wise,  and  wish 
to  preserve  their  business,  they  will  pay  such 
prices  for  cream,  and  reduce  expenses  in  re- 
ceiving it  to  such  a  figure  as  to  convince  the 
public  that  they  themselves,  and  they  alone,  of- 
fer the  most  profitable  market  for  cream. 

Another  Violation  of  Economic  Law 

Third — The  centralizers  pay  the  same  price 
for  "rotten  cream"  that  they  pay  for  good 
cream.  "Rotten  cream"  is  not  worth  as  much 
as  good  cream.  But  one  of  two  things  is  true 
■ — either  they  pay  too  much  for  the  "rotten 
cream"  or  they  do  notr  pay  enough  for  the  good 
cream.  No  matter  which  horn  of  this  dilemma 
they  choose,  there  is  still  a  violation  of  the  de- 
mands of  economic  law.  This  violation  involves 
also  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  good  citi- 
zenship. It  constitutes  a  civic  wrong.  By  pay- 
ing full  price  for  an  inferior  article,  it  leads 
the  producers  to  be  content  with  furnishing  an 
inferior  article.  The  best  citizenship  requires 
the  greatest  possible  production  of  the  very  best 
product.  This  is  necessary  to  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  country.  A 
method  that  virtually  puts  a  price  on  inferior 
production  and  on  shiftlessness  and  carelessness 
and  disreputableness  in  production  is  guilty  of 
violating  the  principles  of  good  citizenship,  is 
guilty  of  civic  wrong. 

Leads  to  Disreputable  Practices 

Fourth — This  extreme  competition  to  secure 
all  the  cream  possible  leads  to  another  economic 
and  civic  wrong.  The  cream  receiver  at  the 
cream  receiving  station  is  anxious  to  secure  as 
many  patrons  as  possible.  In  order  to  do  this, 
in  many  cases,  he  has  adopted  disreputable  and 
felonious  practices.  In  order  to  stand  in  well 
with  his  patrons  and  to  secure  as  many  new 
patrons  as  possible  for  his  station,  he  gives  to 
his  cream  a  higher  test  than  is  sanctioned  either 
by  the  facts  or  by  the  law.  Accordingly,  he 
pays  the  farmer  for  more  butter-fat  than  the 
farmer  delivers.  His  employer  is  thus  forced 
to  pay  for  more  butter-fat  than  he  actually  re- 
ceives. This  is  not  merely  uneconomic;  it  Is 
illegal  as  well.  The  creamery  that  countenances 
such  practices  on  the  part  of  Its  cream  receiv- 
ers is  guilty  of  complicity  in  an  Illegal  and  un- 
economic practice.  Such  a  creamery  Is  not  en- 
titled to  the  respect  or  the  confidence"  of  the 
business  world.  It  violates  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  business  ethics,  and  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely condemned. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  certain  central- 
izers are  bitterly  opposed  to  this  practice,  and 
are  not  tolerating  It  In  their  employes.  Others 
assert  that  It  Is  their  desire  that  tho  state  au- 
thorities having  such  matters  In  charge  shall 
begin  Immediately  a  stringent  campaign  against 
such  practices,  and  shall  promptly  cancel  tho 
permit  of  any  cream  tester  whose  testa  are  not 
strictly  In  accordance  with  the  law  In  the  mut- 
ter. The  centralized  r  renin  orb's  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  Industrial  work  force  of  this 
territory.  They  should  stand  In  the  front  rank 
(CONTINVID  "N"  PAOl  ROM  1  UN  I 
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The  old-fashioned  farmer  who 
used  to  "homeward  plod  his  weary 
way"  now  skirts  over  the  landscape 
in  a  handsome  sulky  plow. 


The  medical  men  are  getting  by 
the  ears.  We  already  hear  talk  of 
a  medical  trust.  Go  to  it,  brethren. 
While  you  are  fighting,  your  pa- 
tients may  have  some  kind  of  a 
show. 


The  man  who  feeds  what  he  has 
raised  on  his  own  place,  carefully 
husbands  the  manure  and  puts  it 
back  onto  the  land  is  the  man  who 
will  buy  his  neighbor's  farm  in  the 
future,  while  the  man  who  hauls  all 
he  raises  to  the  elevator  is  the  man 
who,  sooner  or  later,  will  sell  his 
farm. 


This  use  of  "per  capita  wealth" 
as  an  argument  for  boosting  a  state 
is  very  cheap  and,  with  thoughtful 
men,  produces  an  effect  contrary  to 
what  its  promulgators  intend.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the  man 
that  was  driving  a  bunch  of  fifty 
cattle  along  the  road.  "That's  a 
fine  bunch,"  said  a  stranger  who 
came  up.  "Whom  do  they  belong 
to?"  "To  me  and  my  neighbor," 
said  the  man  in  charge.  "How 
many  does  your  neighbor  own?" 
was  asked.  Forty-nine,"  was  the 
reply.  It  is  not  the  per  capita 
wealth,  but  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  that  wealth,  that  shows 
prosperity.  There  are  absolute 
despotisms  with  a  high  rate  of  "per 
capita"  wealth. 


A  Method  for  Farm  Loans 

The  special  attention  of  all  read- 
ers is  called  to  an  article  by  Prof. 
Price  that  appears  on  another  page 
of  this  paper  regarding  a  method 
for  making  long-time  loans  to  farm- 
ers at  low  rates  of  interest.  By  this 
method  the  state  becomes  the  guar- 
antor of  the  loan,  so  that  the  bonds 
issued  for  the  loan  can  be  marketed 
with  the  same  facility  and  at  the 
same  rate  that  state  and  municipal 
bonds  obtain.  Against  a  possible 
objection  that  the  state  should  not 
go  into  the  banking  business,  it  may 
be  replied  that  this  plan,  if  adopted, 
will  place  the  state,  not  in  the  bank- 
ing business,  but  merely  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  guarantor  of  the  bonds. 

This  paper  would  be  ?lad  to  have 
as  many  readers  as  possible  express 
their  opinion  as  to  the  -r  isdom  and 
practicability  of  adopting  such  a 
plan  as  this  for  securing  cheaper, 
long-time  loans  for  the  farmer.  This 
matter  is  coming  forcibly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislatures  of  the  va- 
rious states  in  the  near  future  and 
it  is  well  to  have  the  opinions  of 
people  well  formulated  in  advance 
of  any  such  attempted  legislation. 
One  thing  must  be  insisted  upon — 
this  matter  of  cheap  farm  loans 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  banks  and  within  the  control 
either  of  the  farmers  themselves  or 
of  the  state  at  large. 


Co-Operation  in  Denmark 

Denmark  is  about  one-fourth  the 
size  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  2  40,000 
farms.  Most  of  these  of  necessity 
are  small  farms.  They  vary  from 
one  and  one-half  to  150  acres  in 
size.  In  such  a  limited  territory 
most  of  the  creameries  are  whole- 
milk  creameries.  The  Danish-Amer- 
ican bulletin  gives  the  following 
facts  with  reference  to  co-operative 
creameries  in  Denmark,  showing 
how  they  are  organized,  and  how 
they  dispose  of  their  product: 

"Agricultural  co-operation  in  Den- 
mark began  in  1882  with  the  co- 
operative creamery  of  Olgod,  West 
Jutland.  The  movement  spread  rap- 
idly. In  1908  there  were  1,101  co- 
operative creameries,  handling  prac- 
tically all  the  milk  in  the  country. 

"In  organizing  a  co-operative 
creamery  in  Denmark  each  member 
enters  into  a  contract  to  supply  all 
the  product  of  his  herd  to  the  society 
for  a  fixed  period,  usually  ten  to  fif- 
teen years.  All  the  capital  is  pro- 
cured by  raising  a  loan  on  unlimited 
liability.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  re- 
serve fund,  but  the  loan  is  paid  out 
of  net  profits  during  the  period  for 
which  all  contracts  are  drawn.  The 
general  policy  is  controlled  by  the 
members,  each  having  one  vote,  and 
by  an  executive  committee  elected  at 
this  meeting.  The  creamery  is  man- 
age! by  a  competent  butter-maker, 
appointed  by  this  committee. 

"Each  member  is  paid  at  stated 
intervals  for  the  butter-fat  he  has 
furnished.  He  receives  for  his  prod- 
uct, not  the  market  price  at  the  time 
of  payment,  but  the  lowest  price 
which  had  prevailed  during  the 
period.  Accordingly,  a  profit  ac- 
cumulates which  is  divided  among 
the  farmers  at  the  end  of  the  year 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  but- 
ter-fat   furnished.      The  skimmed 


milk  returned  to  members  is  charged 
against  them  at  a  fixed  price  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  working  expenses. 

"The  co-operative  creameries  dis- 
pense with  the  middle  men  and  dis- 
pose of  their  produce  themselves. 
For  this  purpose  butter  export  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  maintain  a  high 
quality  of  output.  They  are  con- 
ducted on  a  sound  commercial  basis, 
and  their  managers  often  draw  high 
salaries.  As  early  as  1908  the  turn- 
over of  the  six  export  associations 
then  established  amounted  to  over 
$40,000,000.  At  the  present  time 
this  little  nation  ships  about  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  butter  to  England 
every  week." 

The  Danish  plan  of  operation 
might  very  easily  be  modified  to 
meet  conditions  in  the  Missouri  val- 
ley. 

Nebraska  Serum  Cheaper 

Beginning  May  1,  1913,  the  price 
of  hog  cholera  serum  and  virus  at 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  station 
will  be  1%-cent  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. Farmers  that  intend  to 
make  use  of  serum  in  immunizing 
their  herds  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
this  reduction  in  price.  There  is 
now  no  reason  why  any  farmer 
should  fail  to  protect  his  hogs 
against  cholera.  The  serum  is  an 
absolute,  protection  if  properly  used. 
The  price  at  which  it  is  now  sold 
makes  it  the  cheapest  possible  insur- 
ance for  hogs.  From  this  time  on, 
if  cholera  again  assumes  dangerous 
proportions  in  the  state,  the  swine 
growers  will  have  no  one  but  them- 
selves to  thank  for  it. 

This  reduces  the  price  of  serum 
practically  to  cost.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  has  been  urging 
that  each  of  the  states  in  the  Mis- 
souri valley  territory  sell  serum  to 
the  farmers  at  cost.  It  is  glad  to 
announce  that  its  suggestions  have 
been  practically  complied  with  in  all 
the  Missouri  valley  states. 

Activity  in  Institute  Work 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  Extention 
department  reports  its  farmers'  in- 
stitute course  of  lectures  closed  for 
this  season,  with  1,000  lectures  and 
demonstrations  during  the  nine 
months.  There  were  held  288  dif- 
ferent institutes,  where  5  53  lectures 
were  delivered  and  365  demonstra- 
tions given.  There  were  in  at- 
tendance 67,156  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls.  Every  county  in  the 
state  was  entered  in  some  form  of 
the  work;  in  many  several  institutes 
were  held. 

Iowa  conducts  its  farmers'  insti- 
tutes in  co-operation  with  its  state 
associations.  The  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  A.  R. 
Corey  of  Des  Moines,  is  secretary  of 
the  State  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institutes.  This  is  a  duty  that  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculure  of  Iowa 
places  upon  its  secretary.  It  means 
something  to  be  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Practically  every  feature  of  state 
agricultural  organization  is  put  un- 
der the  supervision  and  guidance  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  secretary  has  the  official  over- 
sight of  this  work  through  the  di- 
rection and  responsibility  of  the 
state  board  members. 


Why  Leafy  Potato  Plants 

The  most  nutritive  part  of  the  po- 
tato, the  part  that  gives  to  the  po- 
tato its  excellent  flavor,  is  the  part 
that  contains  the  greatest  num«ber 
of  starch  cells.  If  anyone  will  cut 
a  potato  through  the  middle  he  will 
notice  that  the  potato  substance  is 
not  homogeneous.  Around  the  out- 
side of  the  potato,  just  beneath  the 
skin,  is  a  layer,  separated  from  the 
inner  layers  by  a  vascular  semi- 
fibrous  partition  that  is  visible  on 
close  examination.  This  outer  layer 
is  called  the  corticel,  and  contains 
most  of  the  starch  of  the  potato. 
The  best  potatoes  have  this  corticel 
layer  thick  instead  of  thin — that  is, 
have  more  starch  than  the  others. 

The  principal  chemical  element  of 
starch  is  carbon.  The  potato  plant 
gets  all  of  its  carbon  from  the  air 
through  the  leaves,  none  of  it  from 
the  soil.  The  leaves  have  the  power 
to  dissociate  the  carbon  from  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  air,  and  store 
much  of  this  carbon  in  the  tuber. 
The  larger  the  leaf  capacity  and 
vigor,  the  more  carbon  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  plant  to  utilize  from 
the  air.  If  the  leaf  growth  is  scanty, 
or  if  it  is  injured  and  lessened  by 
either  insects  or  disease,  the  less 
carbon  will  the  plant  be  able  to  take 
from  the  air  and  store  in  the  tuber. 
This  is  the  reason  why  a  liberal  leaf 
growth  in  the  plant  is  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  the  highest  quality 
in  the  tuber.  It  is  also  the  reason 
why  every  grower  should  protect  his 
plant  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

Farm  Uses  of  Asphalt 

In  the  form  of  prepared  roofing 
it  makes  a  covering  of  positive  and 
lasting  waterproof  qualities,  and  has 
the  added  advantage  of  being  in 
such  form  that  any  handy  man 
about  the  farm  can  apply  it  to  any 
of  the  buildings. 

Then  the  asphalt  prepared  in  the 
form  of  cement  is  invaluable  for  ren- 
dering damp-proof  the  walls  of  cel- 
lars, dairy  houses,  concrete  floors  or 
any  similar  surface. 

Again,  we  find  that  asphalt  paint 
does  invaluable  work  in  protecting 
all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  work-, 
such  as  fences,  girders  and  the  like, 
from  rust  and  all  corroding  influ- 
ences. 

And  in  yet  another  form,  as  a 
wood  preserver,  natural  asphalt  ef- 
fects almost  incalculable  savings. 

Fence  posts  dipped  and  impreg- 
nated with  it  can  be  made  to  last  in- 
definitely. The  same  can  be  said  of 
planks  or  lumber  of  any  kind  which 
are  likely  to  be  used  in  damp  places. 
In  fact,  natural  asphalt  has  come  to 
be  relied  upon  for  thorough  water- 
proofing anywhere — above  ground 
or  below. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
futurity  classes  at  the  next  inter- 
national live  stock  exposition.  Four 
hundred  dollars  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  exhibition  of  each  of 
the  four  draft  breeds.  This,  when 
added  to  the  entrance  money  paid 
by  the  exhibitors,  will  be  a  hand- 
some sum  for  yearlings.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  because 
it  places  the  prize,  not  so  much  on 
individual  merit  as  on  the  capacity 
to  produce  individual  merit. 
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The  Tenancy  Evil 

The  multiplication  of  farm  ten- 
ants, who  hold  their  tenancy  from 
year  to  year,  constitutes  the  most 
serious  bar  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  man  that  rents  his  land 
from  year  to  year  at  a  specified  price 
is  interested  merely  in  getting  as 
much  out  of  the  land  as  possible,  re- 
gardless of  the  condition  in  which  he 
leaves  the  land.  Such  a  tenant  is 
forced  by  self-interest,  under  the 
conditions  under  which  he  holds  this 
land,  into  being  a  soil  robber.  No 
inducement  is  offered  to  him  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  land  he  culti- 
vates. Whatever  he  does  in  this 
way,  if  he  does  anything,  is  sure  to 
inure  to  the  benefit,  not  of  himself, 
but  of  the  next  tenant.  If  fertility  of 
soil  is  to  be  conserved,  and  this  is  the 
most  important  item  in  the  policy  of 
conservation,  some  method  must  be 
adopted  for  abrogating  the  present 
system  of  farm  tenancy. 

Denmark,  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago,  saw  the  need  of  doing 
something  to  prevent  the  evils  that 
necessarily  follow  in  the  wake  of 
farm  tenancy.  They  have,  at  last, 
perfected  a  system  of  laws  that  meet 
the  emergency.  In  Denmark,  today, 
a  laborer  or  a  tenant  who  can  pro- 
vide one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price 
of  land  is  enabled  by  the  state  to 
purchase,  and  the  state  gives  him  a 
long  term  of  years,  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  in  which  to  pay  the  balance 
of  the  price  of  the  land.  A  non- 
resident land  owner  is  a  menace  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  state. 
Sooner  or  later  all  our  states  must 
take  this  problem  in  hand  for  solu- 
tion. Land  should  not  be  permitted 
to  become  subject  matter  for  specu- 
lation. The  state  should  assume  the 
right  to  condemn  such  land  at  a  fair 
valuation,  and  should  then  sell  it  to 
men  who  will  themselves  cultivate  it 
and  make  it  produce,  and  these  pur- 
chasers should  be  assisted  by  the 
state,  so  that,  with  small  capital, 
they  may  be  able  to  purchase  such 
land,  being  allowed  a  long  term  of 
years,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  in 
which  to  make  full  payment.  When 
this  is  done,  the  true  policy  of  con- 
servation will  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  production  of  each  state  will 
be  vastly  increased.  As  production 
increases,  prosperity  will  also  in- 
crease. By  the  right  law  of  reason 
no  man  has  a  right  to  own  land  un 
less  he  uses  it  any  more  than  he  has 
a  right  to  own  a  certain  amount  of 
air.  Both  air  and  land  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  all. 


Practical  Farm  Education 

Out  of  the  large  army  of  the 
farmer  boys  grown  up  on  the  farms 
of  the  country  there  is  but  a  small 
number,  by  inclination  and  educa- 
tional qualification,  eligible  to  enter 
the  agricultural  college.  There  is  a 
small  per  cent  of  those  who  enroll 
as  students  in  the  higher  educational 
Institutions  of  the  country  that  ever 
get  back  to  the  stern  realities  of 
practical  farm  life. 

The  best  material  from  which  to 
make  practical  farmers,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  the  boys  who  are  content  to 
stay  on  the  farm  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  higher  educational  advantages. 
This  has  been  the  experience  and  oh 
■ervation  of  educator*.  To  provide 
for  this  condition  the  Kansas  Agrl 
cultural  college  has  arranged  a  sys 
tern  of  instruction  and  education 
which  will  be  available  to  boys  and 


men  distinct  Iron)  the  college,  in  that 
each  year's  work  is  practical  and 
separate,  and  it  admits  students 
from  both  grade  and  rural  schools, 
lis  aim  is  to  train  for  practical  work 
instead  of  preparing  to  enter  an 
academy  or  college. 

For  the  men  there  is  practical 
work  in  agriculture,  farm  mechanics 
and  farm  repair  work,  and  the  only 
cultural  studies  carried  through  the 
courses  are  English  and  mathemat- 
ics, and  both  these  branches  are  car- 
ried from  a  practical  standpoint.  The 
new  school  will  be  handled  by  the 
regular  teaching  force.  Any  young 
man  or  woman  who  can  have  just 
one  year's  practical  work  will  be 
given  the  best  possible  chances  at 
the  agricultural  college. 

For  the  girls  there  is  a  training  in 
agriculture,  orcharding,  poultry,  do- 
mestic science  and  art,  and  all  with 
relation  to  practical  work  in  the 
home,  instead  of  entrance  into  col- 
leges or  teaching. 


This  is  carrying  the  benefits  of  an 
agricultural  college  as  nearly  onto 
the  farm  and  into  the  home  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  it.  The  instruction 
that  the  majority  of  farmers  and 
farmers'  boys  most  need  is  to  be 
shown  how  to  do  the  work,  how  to 
handle  the  tools,  how  to  prepare  for 
the  crops  and  how  to  handle 
the  crops,  and  every  feature 
of  farm  work  that  is  to  be  carried 
on  about  the  farm.  These  things, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  are  already 
understood,  in  a  way,  by  the  present- 
day  common  farmer — that  is,  the 
non-agricultural  college  man.  All 
persons  familiar  with  farming  opera- 
tions must  concede  that  this  move 
is  practical  and  that  it  is  getting 
right  down  to  the  class  of  farmers 
that  can  appreciate  it,  and  will 
profit  by  it.  The  men  and  boys  who 
are  on  the  farm,  and  who  are  intend- 
ing to  make  farming  their  life  work 
and  occupation,  are  the  people  to  in- 
struct. 


Summary  of  Nebraska  Laws 

Of  Interest  to  Farmers  and  Live  Stock  Shippers 


Following  are  some  of  the  new 
laws  enacted  by  the  Nebraska  legis- 
lature which  affect  the  agricultural 
and  live  stock  interests  of  the  state: 

Shippers  Ride  Free 

S.  F.  174— By  Grace  of  Harlan:  Re- 
quires transportation  for  live  stock 
shippers  to  market  and  return  for 
shipment  of  a  single  car  (former  law, 
two  cars). 

Stock  Shippers  Ride  in  Coach 

H.  R.  174— By  Anderson  of  Boyd:  Pro- 
vides that  stock  shippers  who  travel 
more  than  seventy-five  miles  with  stock 
shipments  must  be  given  transporta- 
tion in  a  coach  with,  standard  seats  (old 
law  100  miles  limit);  penalty  increased 
from  $10  per  day  violation  to  $100. 
Emergency. 

Agricultural  Statistics 

H.  R.  350— By  Scott  of  Hamilton: 
Transfers  collection  and  publication  of 
agricultural  and  farm  labor  statistics 
from  labor  bureau  to  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture; no  appropriation.  Emergency. 
Defines  State  Conservation 

H.  R.  391— By  Norton  of  Polk:  De- 
fines work  of  state  conservation  and 
soil  survey— (a),  To  make  a  survey  of 
natural  resources;  (b),  to  report  upon 
water  power  and  road  building;  (c),  to 
study  operation  of  leading  industries; 
(d),  to  serve  as  an  information  bureau, 
under  direction  of  University  Board  of 
Regents;  given  police  power  for  field 
work. 

Road  Dragging 

...  R.  288— By  Richardson  of  Lancas- 
ter: Provides  for  systematic  road 
dragging;  county  board  to  divide  county 
into  dragging  districts,  to  appoint  a  su- 
perintendent In  each  precinct  or  town- 
ship, at  a  wage  of  not  over  $2.50  per 
day;  county  board  to  furnish  road  drag, 
paid  for  out  of  county  road  fund;  drag- 
ging to  be  paid  for  at  not  to  exceed  75 
cents  per  mile,  by  an  eight-foot  drag, 
with  four  horses,  or  60  cents  per  mile 
with  a  seven-foot  drag  and  two  or  three 
horsen;  county  board  may  levy  not  to 
exceed  1  mill  a  year  for  a  special 
"county  road  dragging  fund.'' 

Agricultural  BUgfa  School* 

S.  F.  27— By  Shumway  of  Dixon: 
State  aid  for  high  schools  which  teach 
agriculture,  home  economics  and  man- 
ual training,  not  to  exceed  $i,20)  In  any 
one  year,  conditioned  on  maintenance 
of  at  least  five  acres  for  experimental 
purpose*;  applies  to  any  hlgn.  school  ac- 
credited by  state  university,  t<  a  con- 
solidated rural  high  hcIiooI  or  to  n 
county  high  school. 

Uve  siock  Sanitary  Board 

11.  U.  321— My  Morris  or  Cherry:  E»* 
tnbllshen  a  live  stock  minltnry  board  of 
five  mcmbeio,  to  lie  appointed  by  the 
governor,    one    member    to    be  actually 


engaged  in  breeding  horses,  one  cattle 
one  swine  and  one  representative  oft 
South  Omaha  stock  yards;  board  to 
serve  without  pay;  duties  to  investigate 
live  stock  conditions  and  take  precau- 
tions to  prevent  diseases;  board  has 
right  of  compulsory  quarantine;  board 
recommends  to  governor  an  appointee 
as  state  veterinarian,  at  $2,500  (now 
$1,S00)  and  assistants. 

Prevention  of  Insects 

H.   R.  171— By  Van  Dcusen  of  Wash 
ington:     Gives    state    entomologist  au- 
thority   to    inspect    nursery    stock  and 
premises,  to  destroy  insects  and  to  take 
precautions    to    prevent    further  propa 
gation    of    destructive    insects;  compul 
sory ;  expenses  paid  by  fees  of  not  less 
than  $5,   nor  more  than  $10: 

County  Farm  Demonstrator 

H.  R.  524  —  By  Brott,  Hasik  and 
Ayers:  Permits  county  boards  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  a  county  farm 
demonstrator,  upon  petition  of  10  per 
cent  of  farm  land  owners,  appointment 
to  be  on  advice  of  university  extension 
department. 

Stallion  Registration 

H.  R.  387 — By  Stephen  of  Merrick:  Re- 
enacts  stallion  registration  law  declared 
unconstitutional;  exempts  stallions 
which  have  been  examined  five  times; 
gives  governor,  state  treasurer  and 
commissioner  of  public  lands  and  build 
ings  authority,  with  power  to  appoint 
an  inspector.  Emergency. 

Binding  Twine  Plant 

H.  R.  282— By  Grueber  of  Thayer:  Ap- 
propriates $35,000  for  a  binding  twine 
plant  at  state  penitentiary;  no  appro- 
priation  for  working  capital. 

Diversion  of  Water 

S  .F.  11— By  Bushee  of  Kimball:  Pro- 
vides  penalties   for   diverting  or  other 
wise  Interfering  with  an   Irrigation  ca 
nal;    If   amount    of    waJer    diverted  or 
damage   amounts    to   less   than   $20,  Im- 
prisonment   for    not    more    than  thirty 
days  or  fine  of  not  over  $500;   If  dam 
aged    greater   than   $20,   imprisonment  In 
penitentiary  for  from  one  to  three  years 
Kmcrgency. 

Jurisdiction  of  Irrigation  Board 

8.  F*.  2fl0— By  llongland  of  UnOOlil 
Gives    the    State     Board     of  Irrigation 

original  Jurtodlctlon  in  nil  matter*  per 
talnlng  to  Water  rights  for  Irrigation 
poWOf  or  other  UHeful  puipn*e»,  high- 
way* and  drainage;  appeal  In  hucIi  mat 
ti?  h  In  be  rllrei  I  to  tin  'tit'  I  upi '  un 
com  t  Instead  of  to  di atrial  court;  pre 
scribes  procedure. 

i  sc  of  Beapago  Water 

ii    it.  7r,i  —  1 1>-  Htnirns  of  Boottablotf : 

Permit*  the  line  of  seepage  writer  when 
mieh  une  does  not  damage  uny  othei 
property,  not  to  exceed  three  feet  to  the 
Hire  K-mergeney. 


Cost  of  Raising  Weeds 

A  noted  botanist  of  Iowa  is  cred- 
ited with  the  statement  that  the 
state  of  Iowa  is  losing  $25,000,- 
000  a  year  because  of  the  fail- 
ure to  eradicate  noxious  weeds. 
Just  what  basis  of  estimate  has 
been  used  in  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion is  not  given.  It  no  doubt  is 
like  many  professional  assertions  ar- 
rived at  by  a  "casual  glance  of  in- 
spection." It  matters  not,  however, 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement, 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  calling  at- 
tention to  the  great  waste  of  land,  of 
soil,  in  the  growing  of  a  useless  crop, 
a  useless  product — not  only  useless, 
but  damaging  to  every  feature  of 
cultivated  crops.  Weeds  are  the  ot,e 
special  feature  of  hindrance  and  an- 
noyance in  crop  cultivation. 

Noxious  weed  nuisance  costs  pra' 
tically  as  much  labor  each  year  to 
keep  down  and  under  subjection,  in 
most  cultivated  crops,  as  the  labor 
in  growing  the  crop  would  cost  inde- 
pendent of  weed  extermination  or 
weed  suppression.  The  suppression 
of  noxious  weeds  on  most  farms  is 
not  a  systematic  attack  for  extermi- 
nation, but  a  spasmodic  attack  to 
suppress  where  crop  demands  make 
it  compulsory  in  order  that  the  crop 
be  given  a  chance  to  struggle 
through  to  maturity,  though  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  reason  of  the 
weed  interference. 

State  laws  providing  for  noxious 
weed  extermination  are  on  the  stat- 
ute books  of  all  agricultural  states, 
or  should  be,  even  though  not  en- 
forced. It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  re- 
minded that  we  are  responsible,  in 
the  sense  of  the  law,  for  the  spread 
of  noxious  weeds  from  their  growth 
on  the  public  highways  thai  pass 
through  our  farms,  each  land  owner 
being  held  accountable  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  weed  nuisance,  so 
far  as  his  land  relation  to  th'3  public 
road  is  concerned. 

The  futile  effort  at  weed  exter- 
mination on  most  farms,  however, 
has  made  the  public  highway  ob- 
servance a  ridiculous  farce  so  far  as 
the  means  of  spread  in  a  neighbor- 
hood are  concerned,  as  the  inclosed 
weed  patches  on  the  farms  ar3  usu- 
ally a  larger  growthed,  stronger,  bet- 
ter quality  of  weed  than  that  pro- 
duced along  the  roadways,  which 
are  usually  looked  after  by  the  road 
supervisors  when  all  other  iiieans 
fail. 

It  might  be  a  good  study  for  the 
farmer  to  take  up  the  loss  of  soil 
fertility  that  he  is  permitting 
through  the  means  of  weed  growth. 
It  is  possible  to  eradicate  weeds  by 
careful  cultivation  and  observation 
of  the  waste  spots  about  the  farm,  in 
view  of  harvesting  the  weed  crop  at 
the  proper  time  for  killing  the  plant, 
It  Is  not,  however,  so  easy  a  matter 
to  keep  clear  of  wood  seed  whole 
grass  seeds  are  bought  ami  broti^hl 
onto  the  farm  for  seed  purposes. 


Tin1  most  serious  bar  lo  co-opera- 
tive effort  among  farmers  Is  the  dis- 
trust that  most  farmers  feel  for  each 
other.  Some  farmers  stand  aloof 
from  their  brethren,  apparently  in 
order  tO  prove  that  thajf  know  more 
about  their  business  than  others  do. 
Hire  Is  a  fact  that  tiny  must  all 
bam  thai  their  Interests  nrc  all 
mutual,  Identical,  and  thai  I  hoy  must 
work  together  In  bnrmonv  If  they 
are  over  lo  secure  and  protect  all 
their  rlgltlH. 
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Paris  Green 
Is  Best- 

Modern  science  has  been 
unable  to  discover  anything 
that  destroys  insects  quicker — 
more  positively  or  at  less  cos  I  than 
Paris  Green. 

ANSBACHER'S 
Pure  Paris  Green 

"Standard  for  over  half  a  century" 

But  —  to  be  sure  of  best  results 
make  sure  of  the  best  "Green:'  Ask 
for  —  insist  on  Ansbacher's  —  best 
by  every  test. 

Send  for  our  free  book,  "QUICK  DEATH." 

A.  B.  ANSBACHER  &  CO. 
2629  Dearborn  Street  -  Chicago,  III. 


Fine  Wool  Sheep  in  America 

V — Breeding  and  Improvement  of  Merino 


THE  progress  made  in  the 
breeding  and  improvement 
of  the  merino  sheep  in 
the  United  States,  follow- 
ing the  period  of  activity  in  importa- 
tion prior  to  1812,  was  little  less 
than  marvelous,  so  extraordinary 
were  the  results  in  change  of  type 
and  the  improvement  in  fleece,  bch 
in  quantity  of  wool,  length  of  staple, 
density  and  oil.  The  smooth,  plain 
sheep  of  the  early  days  of  importa- 
tion, down  to  the  period  of  the  big, 
wrinkly  ram  and  ewe,  with  a  fleece 
representing  several  times  the 
weight  of  their  Spanish  ancestors, 
was  a  transformation  that  stands  to 


where  the  tendency  directed  and  en- 
couraged the  creations  of  this  va- 
riation of  type  in  the  merino.  The 
wisdom  of  cross-breeding  the  vari- 
ous families  or  cabanas,  as  they  were 
represented  before  coming  to  this 
county,  no  doubt  has  been  the  means 
of  great  improvement  in  constitution 
and  fleece  qualities  in  the  American 
merino. 

That  there  was  engaged  in  the 
merino  sheep  industry  in  Vermont 
and  other  eastern  districts  the  best 
talent  in  the  country  for  this  work 
there  has  never  been  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  question  or 
dispute.     The  Yankee  sheep  breeder 


Sheet  Music 


15c" 


Postpaid 
Any  7  for  f  1.00  Postpaid 
This  music  is  the  same,  in  every  partic- 
ular, as  you  purchase  in  Music  Stores. 
SONGS — Word  and  Music  for  P  ano  or  Organ 
Billy,  "A  Hit"  Aly  Loving  Honeyman,  "A  Hit" 
Garden  of  lioses  You  are  Ideal  of  My  Dreams 
Red  Wing  Will  Roses  Bloom  in  Heaven 

Silver  Bell  All   Aboard   for   Blanket  Bay 

Oceana  Roll  Put  Y'r  Arms  Around  Me  Honor 

I  Want  A  Girl        Killarney  My  Home  O'er  Ses 
Kiss  Me  My  Honey  Come  Josephine  in  Fly'g  M'hine 
Star  of  the  East       Dreams  of  Long  Ago  by  CaruBO 
Railroad  Rag  There's  Mother  Old  &  Gray,  etc. 

Baby  Rose  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 

Mysterious  Rag        Alexander's  Rag  Time  Band 
Daisies  Won't  Tell    Put  on  Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet 
Steam  Boat  Bill        When  Autumn  Leaves  are  Fall-g 
Some  of  These  Days  Meet  Me  Tonight  in  Dreamland 
You  Beautiful  Doll   Brass  Band  Ephraham  Jones 
Casey  Jones  Where  River  Shannon  Flows 

College  Rag  In  All  Dreams  I  Dream  of  You 

INSTRUMENTAL— Music  for  Piano  or  O-gan 
Meditation,  by  Morrlssm  Star  of  Sea,  Reverie 
Kiss  of  Spring,  Walts     Loveland,  Waltz 
Silver  Bell,   Two-Step      Moon  Winks,  Three-Step 
Napoleon's   Last   Charge  Maple  Leaf,  Rag 
Red  Wing,   Two-Step       Beautiful  Star  of  Heaven 
Turkey  in  the  Straw        Ben-Hur  Chariot  Race 
Drifting   Leaves,  Reverie  Wedding  of  Winds,  Walt! 
Burning  of  Rome,  March  College  Life,  Two-Step 
Hamilton  Pront-Sharing  Coupons  with   all  orders 
THE  MYEEX  CO.,  240  W.  36th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Send  2c  St'p  for  "Money-Saving"  Catalog 


The  FREEMAN 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

FILLS  SILOS  FAST 

Runs  easiest — on  least  power.  Cuts  clean 
and  fast.  Traveling  force  feed  table — 
handles  big  bundles  easily.  Has  extra 
^trong  frame,  large  feed  rolls,  adjustable 
knives,  safety  fly  wheel,  safety  stop  lever 

Steel  Enclosed  Carrier 

reduces  running  expense,  fills  silo  quicker,  pre- 
vents feed  blowing  away. 
GET  OUR  FREE  BOOK  showing  full  line 
Ensilage   and   Feed   Cutters,  Carriers  and 
Blower  •  Elevators. 

THE  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  CO- 

1  J    221  Michigan  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


(jroup  of  Fashionable  Merinos  of  Thirty  Years  Ago  Bred  by 
J.  L.  Dustin  of  Ohio 


The  Heider  Book  on 
Tractor  farming  Free 


Find  out  how  to  solve  the  hired  help  problem 
and  cut  your  farm  operating  expenses  50?*o. 
You  can  t  afford  to  be  without  the 
Heider  Tractor,  because  it  will  do  any 
kind  of  work  in  the  field,  belt  or  on  the 
road  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


/  xThe  Heider  Tractor 

r^mm§m   \Pays  for  Itself. 


Its  light  weight, 
great  power, 
simple  opera- 
tion, economi- 
cal fuel  con- 
sumption make 
t  the  heat  and 

BpsBv^§Nyg^]  \  most  practical 
■^t-K^-^a^SBBSss^    teSSsP-J)  alI-Purpose[ 
^jrV^BBsBBs^^       X7T\\!'  °ne-man  trac- 
~aJ=*"d^^^^^  ^sL^r   tor  manufac- 

d.   Investigate  now.   Write  for  free  book, 
der  Mfg.  Co.,    s^"  Main  St.,  Carroll.  Iowa 


the  credit  of  the  American  breeder 
in  skill  and  ingenuity  that  has  no 
equal. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
merino  sheep  industry  in  the  United 
States  there  developed  a  variation  of 
I  idea,  or  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
minds  of  breeders,  as  to  type  of 
sheep  best  suited  to  the  demands  for 
wool  and  mutton.  The  plain  char- 
acter of  the  general  Spanish  rep- 
resentative did  not  exactly  suit  the 
fancy  of  some  interested  sheep 
breeders,  neither  did  the  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  exclusive  cabana 
breeding  practiced  in  Spain  for  so 
many  generations.  The  idea  of  so 
close  in-breeding  was  not  endorsed, 
and  the  tendency  was  in  some  in- 
stances to  cross-breed  the  various 
Spanish  families  as  they  came  to  this 
country.  Just  to  what  extent  this 
was  done  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
But  with  the  old  western  sheep 
breeders  and  handlers,  who  fre- 
quently  visited  the  eastern  flocks  in 
view  of  laying  in  their  supply  of 
sales  sheep,  there  were  evidences 
sufficient  of  great  change  in  the 
character  of  flocks  that  came  in  a 
single  season  to  start  them  to  think- 
ing. It  was  all  for  the  betterment 
of  sheep  character,  however,  and  no 
protest  was  offered. 

The  present-day  division  of  type 
of  wrinkly,  medium  wrinkly  and 
plain,  smooth  sheep  no  doubt  was  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  old  breed- 
ers away  back  in  the  early  days  of 
merino  breeding,  as  the  progress 
made  in  moving  up  to  these  extreme 
types  was  little  less  than  marvelous, 


was  the  appellation  by  which  the 
the  Vermont  sheep  man  was  known 
for  many  years  throughout  the 
states  west.  It  was  through  the  ac- 
tivity of  these  breeders  and  dealers 
that  the  merino  became  so  generally 
distributed  over  the  now  thickly 
populated  sheep  and  wool-growing 
states  to  the  west. 

Too  much  credit,  nor  too  much 
praise,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
pioneer  sheepmen  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  eastern  states  for  the 
energy,  skill  and  perseverance  that 
were  given  the  breeding  and  improve- 
ment of  the  merino.  This  period  of 
activity  commenced  back  at  the  time 
of  the  first  distribution  of  these 
sheep  over  this  district  of  country 
and  continued  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  until  the  whole  country 
became  a  thickly  populated  sheep- 
producing  district. 

The  first  merino  sneep  coming 
west  into  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  were  known  as  and 
called  the  Vermont  merino  sheep, 
Spanish  merino  and  Vermont  merino 
sheep  were  synonymous  terms  used 
in  speaking  of  this  class  of  sheep 
west  of  the  mountains,  the  latter 
being  generally  used  in  speaking 
of  the  merino.  It  was  not  until 
within  the  last  thirty  years  that  the 
name  Vermont  ceased  to  have  a 
commanding  influence  in  the  nativ- 
ity of  a  ram  or  a  bunch  of  good 
ewes. 

The  organization  of  the  state  reg- 
istering associations,  and  the  stim- 
ulating effect  that  this  enterprise 
seemed  to  have    among    the  best 


"That  roof  is 
not  going  to 
cost  as  much 
as  I  thought" 


Certain-teed 

Quality   Certified    Durability  Guaranteed 

Roofing  in  Rolls  and  Shingles 


The  users  of  this  modern,  easy-to-lay 
Certain- teed  Roofing  are  saving  thou- 
sands of  dollars — on  every  roll  and  crate  of 
shingles  is  a  Certain-teed  label  of  Quality 
— a  15-year  guarantee  of  Durability. 

Get  Our  New  Book 

"Modern  Building  Ideas  and  Plans" — 

It  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1 — but  as  it 
illustrates  the  use  of  our  Certain- teed 
Roofing;  on  a'.l  kinds  model  city, 
factory,  and  farm  buildings,  we 

offer  it  to  you  at  25c.  We  prefer  to 
have  you  goto  your  lumber,  hardware 
or  building  material  dealer,  who  will 
gladly  get  you  a  copy  Free.  If  you 
write  us.  enclose  25c  to  cover  cost, 
postage  and  mailing. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  St.  Louis,  III.  York,  Pa. 
Marseilles,  III.  Minneapolis. 
San  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Ca.iada 


INGEC0 

Engines 


Reliable  at  all  times  } 

The  "In  geco"  Engine  responds 

to  every  demand  in  any  kind  of  weather 
— on  any  kind  of  job,  anywhere.  Very 
simple  construction,  but  strong  and 
made  to  last.  Economical  in  fuel  con- 
sumption. Easy  to  start— runs  as  long 
as  there  is  fuel  in  the  tank. 

All  sizes  from  114  to  60  H.  P. 

Stationary— Portable— Semi-Portable. 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  and 

catalog  giving  reasons  why  this  is  the 

engine  for  you  to  consider. 

International  Gas  Engine  Co 

158  Holthoff  PI.,  f  udahy.  Wis 

(Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


I Made  of  1 6-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
^^B^H^HI^^sw  and  wear  proof.  Strongest,  best 
"''BnJHj^^  look  ng  and  longest  wearing 
jssWsllB  l#]T^^^^^ gate  in  the  world. 


r  You 

Can  Get  One  Sold  on  30 
'  Days  Trial. 

f  Guaranteed  by 

jpiliiiyOlliiljl  $IO,OOO.Bond 


You  take  no  chances. 
We  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
you  try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 
other  at  any  price.  If  they  are 
not  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

I  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman's  profit.    That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  lor  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 
Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Offer. 
I  Our  proDosition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
|  one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce. 
Standard  Mfg.  Co.  303  Main  St., Cedar  Falls, la. 


$  i  t\  19  Sweep  Feed  I  CCiS-00  Galvanized 
|VlU     Grinder.       |  Steel  Wind  Mill., 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestiprate.Wri  te 
for  catalog  and 
frrice  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 
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breeders  of  merino  sheep  throughout 
the  central  states,  seemed  to  awaken 
the  western  breeders  to  a  realization 
that  they  possessed  as  good  blood 
and  breeding  In  their  own  flocks  as 
could  be  found  In  America.  This 
period  of  reckoning  with  the  title  of 
pedigree  that  the  registering  system 
enforced  upon  merino  sheep  breeders 
everywhere  brought  the  pure-bred 
sheep  owners  to  one  common  stand- 
ard of  measurement,  to  a  basis  upon 
which  blood  and  breeding  was  the 
feature  of  test  by  which  the  sheep 
were  judged  and  passed. 

Many  breeders  who  had  pure-bred 
sheep,  but  carelessly  bred  and  han- 
dled, flocks  that  were  on  the  decline 
in  quality,  and  had  been  for  several 
generations  of  sheep,  were  prompted 
to  better  selection  of  breeding  rams, 
better  care  of  breeding  flocks  and  a 
general  reform  in  quality  was  ob- 
served everywhere  among  the  regis- 
tered sheep.  Increased  demand  and 
increased  sales  were  the  experience 
among  the  sheep  owners  who  were 
able  to  establish  pedigree  evidence 
sufficient  to  pass  their  flocks  into 
the  register. 

The  old  breeder,  who  had  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  his  flock  and  as 
persistently  strived  for  improvement 
in  quality  sheep  and  fleece,  was 
rewarded  by  a  demand  for  all  his 
surplus,  and  at  prices  that  paid  him 
well  for  his  attention  and  labor. 
Thousands  of  new  flocks  were 
started  in  districts  and  states  where 
formerly  only  a  few  scattering  breed- 


MORE  THAN  EVER 
Increased  Capacity  for  Mental  Labor 
Since  Leaving  Off  Coffee 


Many  former  coffee  drinkers  who 
have  mental  work  to  perform,  day 
after  day,  have  found  a  better  ca- 
pacity and  greater  endurance  by  us- 
ing Postum  instead  of  coffee.  An 
Illinois  woman  writes: 

"I  had  drank  coffee  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  finally  had  what 
the  doctor  called  'coffee  heart.'  I 
was  nervous  and  extremely  despon- 
dent; had  little  mental  or  physical 
strength  left  and  had  kidney  trouble 
and  constipation. 

"The  first  noticeable  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  change  from  coffee 
to  Postum  was  the  natural  action  of 
the  kidneys  and  bowels.  In  two 
weeks  my  heart  action  was  greatly 
improved  and  my  nerves  steady. 

"Then  I  became  less  despondent, 
and  the  desire  to  be  active  again 
showed  proof  of  renewed  physical 
and  mental  strength. 

"I  am  steadily  gaining  in  physical 
strength  and  brain  power.  I  form- 
erly did  mental  work  and  had  to  give 
It  up  on  account  of  coffee,  but  since 
using  Postum  I  am  doing  hard  men- 
tal labor  with  less  fatigue  than  ever 
before." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  now  comes  in  new,  con- 
centrated form  called  Instant.  Pos- 
tum. It  is  regular  Postum  so  pro- 
cessed at  the  factory  that  only  the 
soluble  portions  are  retained. 

A  spoonful  of  Instant  Postum  with 
hot  water,  and  sugar  and  cream  to 
taste,  produce  instantly  a  delicious 
beverage. 

Write  for  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville." 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 


ers  of  pure-bred  sheep  were  located. 

Among  the  flock  owners  of  Ver- 
mont who  became  prominent  as 
breeders  and  improvers  of  the  mer- 
ino sheep  were  Edwin  Hammond,  J. 
Thurman  Rich,  Tyler  Stickney,  W. 
R.  Sanford,  L.  C.  Remele,  W.  R.  Re- 
mele,  H.  S.  Brookins,  S.  W.  Jewett, 
A.  L.  Bingham,  Merrill  Bingham, 
Charles  Rich,  V.  Rich,  Elisha  Rich, 
Albert  Chapman,  S.  L.  Bissell,  E.  N. 
Bissell,  D.  G.  Cutting,  Prosper  Eli- 
thorp,  George  Campbell,  A.  E.  Pul- 
ler," Charles  Sandford,  F.  D.  Barton, 
E.  R.  Robinson,  C.  D.  Lane,  N.  H. 
Bottum,  E.  A.  Birchard,  B.  B.  Tot- 
tingham,  R.  J.  Jones,  Victor  WrigLt, 
R.  P.  Hall,  E.  S.  Stowell,  F.  H.  Dean, 
M.  B.  Williamson,  H.  W.  Hammond, 
E.  Sanford,  S.  S.  Rockwell,  C.  B. 
Cook,  L.  P.  Clark,  C.  N.  Hayward, 
H.  C.  Burwell,  S.  G.  Holyyoke,  J.  II. 
Sprague,  E.  S.  Dana,  S.  S.  Gibbs,  J. 
H.  Mead,  A.  E.  Perkins,  J.  T.  Stick- 
ney, William  Lane,  Henry  Lane,  A. 
A.  Farnsworth,  C.  E.  Crane,  J.  J. 
Crane,  Hamond  &  Hall,  J.  B.  Cher- 
bino,  H.  Thorp,  M.  R.  Atwood,  O.  C. 
Bacon,  E.  Barnum,  C.  E.  Bush,  Tru- 
man Brookins,  B.  L.  Buell,  D.  W. 
Childs,  M.  J.  Ellsworth,  H.  Giddings, 
E.  S.  Hall,  George  Hammond,  E.  L. 
Moore,  E.  Townsend,  F.  G.  Wright, 
Silas  Wright,  Nathan  Cushing,  John 
A.  James,  D.  F.  Doty,  A.  H.  Hubbard 
and  Dean  &  Jennings. 


Controlling  Corn-Root  Lice 

For  several  years  past  the  corn- 
root  louse  has  been  increasing  in 
Nebraska,  and  during  the  past  two 
seasons  its  injuries  have  been  espe- 
cially severe,  many  fields  of  corn 
having  been  badly  damaged  or 
ruined  by  it.  Prof.  Swenk  of  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  has 
this  to  say  in  regard  to  the  pest: 

"Cornfields  injured  last  year  will 
certainly  be  reaTtacked  more  or  less 
this  year  if  replanted  to  corn.  This 
is  because  the  louse  passes  the  win- 
ter in  the  egg  stage  in  the  cornfields 
in  the  nests  of  the  little  brown  corn- 
field ant,  and  when  these  eggs 
hatch,  early  in  April,  the  ants  place 
the  newly  hatched  lice  first  on  the 
foxtail  and  other  cornfield  weeds 
and  later  on  the  newly  sprouted 
corn.  If  corn  is  planted  on  new 
ground,  which  is  not  stocked  with 
the  eggs  of  the  lice,  the  plants  will 
practically  escape  attack'. 

"The  injury  by  these  lice  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  thorough  cultiva- 
tion. The  best  plan  is  to  plow  early 
and  follow  by  frequent  applications 
with  the  disk  or  harrow  until  the 
corn  is  planted.  On  fields  to  be 
listed  cultivation  should  begin  in  the 
spring  and  continue  up  to  corn  plant- 
ing time  to  obtain  the  same  results. 
This  cultivation  breaks  up  the  ant 
nests  and  scatters  the  eggs  of  ant 
and  louse  alike  through  the  dirt, 
while  by  preventing  the  springing 
up  of  weeds  before  the  corn  is 
planted  the  lice  which  hatch  early 
are  starved  out. 

"It  may  be  added  that  these  meas- 
ures of  control  against  the  corn-root 
lice  also  have  an  advantageous  ef- 
fect In  reducing  more  or  less  the  at- 
tacks of  cut  worms,  white  grubs, 
wlreworms  and  several  other  corn 
pests." 

A  colored  philosopher  Is  reported 
to  baveHald:  "Life,  my  breddren,  Ih 
mos'ly  made  up  of  praying  for  rain 
and  then  wlsbln'  It.  would  clar  off." 
— Presbyterian. 


You  Alone  Can  Run  this  Small,  Light  Outfit 

Q  Everything  about  the  little  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  and  Hart-Parr 
"Self-Lift"  Plow,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  so  handy  and  so 
easy  to  manipulate  that  you  or  your  hired  man  can  operate  the  entire 
outfit  right  from  the  engine  platform. 

Compare  it  with  any  other  small  outfit.  Judge  for  yourself  if  it  isn't  the 
dandiest  little  tractor  and  "Self-Lift"  plow  you  ever  saw.  The  tractor  is 
simple,  compact  and  built  almost  entirely  of  steel.  That  means  lightest  weight, 
yet  greatest  strength.  No  dead  weight  to  drag  around  and  waste  power.  It 
will  easily  outpull  and  outwork  io  to  12  sturdy  horses,  and  cost  for  fuel  and 
up-keep.  only  a  fraction  of  what  you  now  spend  on  horses. 

The  Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift"  Plow  is  one-third  lighter  than  any  other,  and 
^L.  has  only  two-thirds  as  many  parts.  Does  away  with  all  back  breaking 
labor.  To  raise  the  bottoms,  merely  pull  a  rope  attached  to  the  clutch  lever 
and  the  automatic  lift  attachment  does  the  rest.  When  the  clutch  lever  is 
released,  plows  again  drop  into  the  ground,  one  after  the  other.  A  distinct- 
ive feature  is  the  independent  hand-lift  attachment,  which  permits  any  indi- 
vidual bottom  to  be  raised  without  disturbing  the  adjustment  of  the  entire 
plow.  These  are  only  several  of  a  dozen  exclusive  features  which  put  this 
"Self-Lift"  plow  in  a  class  by  itself. 

CIn  combination,  this  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  and  Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift"  plow, 
is  a  small,  light  outfit,  which  will  not  mire  or  sink  in  softest  ground.  You 
can  use  the  tractor  for  all  kinds  of  traction  or  belt  work.  It  uses  CHEAPEST 
KEROSENE  for  fuel  at  all  loads,  and  the  engine  is  oil  cooled. 

Write  today  for  special  circulars  describing  both  tractor  and  plow  81 

HART  PARR  COMPANY,  254  Lawler  St.,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


PARCEL  POST  SCALES 


Made  by  "KEEN  KUTTER"  CO. 


Fully  Guaranteed  by  the 
Keen  Kutter  Co. 


The  name  ''Keen  Kutter"  is 
a  positive  guarantee  to  you  of 
their  accuracy  and  unexcelled 
quality.  These  scales  indicate 
automatically  and  correctly  in 
cents  the  cost  of  postage  on 
parcels  by  zones,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  parcel  post  law. 
We  offer  you  these  Keen  Kut- 
ter Scales  and  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fanner,  one  year,  both 
for  $3.50,  delivery  charges  pre- 
paid. 


Address 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  XEB. 


FREE  LAND  INFORMATION 


You  can  learn  the  facts  about  any  section  of  thn  country 
through  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PARMER'S  FREE 
LAND  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  which  Ih  maintained  for  thi 
benefit  of  our  readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land  lawn,  best 
lands  for  any  particular  crop,  best  sections  for  fruit  growing, 
stock  raising  and  general  farming  all  such  facts  may  l>r  hnd 
if  you  will  send  postage  for  reply,  and  write  the 


Land  Department  of  This  Paper 
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ist  material.  Wor 
>ther.  The  3-hors< 
iay  loader  makes 


lieiaer  events  s  a.c  u^o.  ~. 

ry  test.  Used  by  thousands  or 
irmers  because  they  are  me- 
hanieally  perfect.  Made  of  fm- 
]t  better  and  last  longer  than  any 
!  Wagon  Evener  on  wagon  with 
haying  easy.  Can  be  used  on  any 
■  wagon,  manure  spreader, 
grain  drill  or  implement 
witli  pole.  We  also  man- 
ufacture complete  line 
of  plow  eveners  for  2, 
3,4,5  or  6  horses.  Wag- 
on doubletrees,  single 
trees, neck  yokes.etc. 
'  >  Ask  YourBealep 
for  Heider  even- 
era  and  don't  experiment  with 
a  substitute.  Write  for  our 
free  catalogue.  Address 
HEIDER  MFG.  CH180Main  St  Carroll.  Iowa 


Travels  Among  Aztecs  of  the  Past  and  Present 


CUP  ELEVATOR 


Always  ready  for 
use.  Placed  in- 
side the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the  I 
Farmer.   Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
Plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL. 


BXICO  might  be  called  a  land  i 
of  blood.  It  was  so  in  the 
days  of  the  Aztecs;  it  was 
l?iHr**flF  so  many  times  during  the 
days  of  the  Spaniards,  and  it  has 
been  so  during  these  terrible  days  of 
Madero  and  Huerto.  In  this  letter 
I  write  of  the  bloody  times  of  the 
past.  I  have  just  come  from  the 
National  museum,  where  I  have  pho- 
tographed the  sacrificial  stone  which 
was  in  use  when  Cortez  came,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  bloodiest 
shrines  upon  earth. 

World's   Greatest  Battleground 
I  say  bloody  shrine,  and  I  mean  it. 
This  stone,  so  small  that  it  would 
not  fill  the  parlor  of  a  flat  renting 


m 


"We're  willing  ^wfifSSi-, 
to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  proving 
to  you  —  absolutely  — 
that  the 


Light  Running 

"SILBERZAHN" 

i§  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

;     w)U  cut  your  ensilage  better,  faster,  more  satisfactory 
ii'il  in  every  way  than  any  other  cutter  and  is  positively 
sale  under  all  conditions.  Send  now  lor  our  "try  be- 
fore  you  pay"  proposition  which  will  surely  con* 
v*nce  you* 
'%  Gebl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co/ 
V    121  S.  Water  St 
West  Bend, 
V\  W«.  1 
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Shinit 
LighiningRbds 

Now  protect  more  valuable  property 
than  any  other  rods  made,  because 
they  are  scientifically  perfect.  Made 
and  sold  under  375.000  bond. 

ftSK  YOUR  DEALER 
For  Shinn  rods,  the  kind  that  are  put  up 
by  experts  and  work  inspected  by  our 
state  inspectors.  If  he  has  none  don't  ac- 
cept any  substitute  but  write  for  full  par- 
ticulars about  guarantee  and  for  catalog. 
W  C.  SHINN        107 16th  St..  LINCOLN  NEBRASKA 


Construction  is  right,  material 
■Slight.  Only  silo  made  with  full- 
length,  structural  steel  door  frame 
heavily  galvanized  after  the  riveting.  Not 
a  crevice  exposed  to  rust.  Choiceof  seven 
kinds  of  wood.  Inflexible  guarantee.  We 
prepay  freight.  Catalog  shows  many  more 
fine  points,  write  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  16. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mo.  Ft.  Worth.  Texas 


SHEET  D  MUSIC  5c  Postpaid 

Any  25  for  $1.00  Postpaid 

This  music  Is  the  same.  In  every  partic- 
ular, as  you  purchase  In  Music  Stores. 
Songs,  Words  and  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 

The  Rosary.  Rogers      Cirihiribin  Waltz  Song 
Forsaken,  Koschat      Voice  of  the  Woods,  tratson 
Wearing  of  the  Creen   Rocked  in  Cradle  of  The  Deep  t 
Kathleen  Mavoumeen    When  You  &  I  Were  Young.  Maggie] 
Calvary.  Sacred  Just  Before  the  Battle.  Mother 

The  Halms.  Sacred        O  That  We  Two  Were  Maying 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song   Come  Back  to  Erin.  Clartbel 
Queen  ot  the  Earth        Serenade  by  F.  Schubert 
Good- Bye,  Tosti  Dream  of  Paradise,  Sacred 

Lost  Chord  Toreador  Song  from  Carmen 

Killarney  One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought 

Jerusalem.  Sacred  Miserere  from  Trovatore 

Instrumental  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 
Huinorcske.  Dvorak     Tales  of  Hoffman.  Barcarolle 
Old  Cathedral  Chimes    Alice  Transcription,  Aschtr 
Zampa  Overture  Melodies  from  Scotland  • 

l.ustspiel  Overture        Woodland  Echoes,  IVyman 
(Jul  Vive  Galop  Old  Folks  at  Home.  Variations 

William  Tell  Overture    Old  Black  Joe.  Variations 
Dixieland,  Variations     Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,  Variations 
Martha.  Selections         My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Variations 
[Kdelweiss,  Glide  Waltz  Bohemian  Girl.  Selections 
l-lower  Song.  Lan*e     Whispering  of  Love,  Waltz 
Salut  A  1'eslh  March      Spring  Song,  Mendelssohn 
Irish  Melodies  Beautiful  Blue  Danube.  WalU 

'Last  Hope. Gottschalk  Dancing  in  Barn,  Turner 
Falling  Waters.  Truax  Mocking  Bird,  Variations 
Home  Sweet  Home.Vnr.  Starlight  Waltz.  Hrainaid 
The  Slorm.  H'eber         Melody  in  F.  RubensleiH 
JUywond  Overture       Black  Hawk  Waltz.  Walsh 

Hamilton  Profit-Sharing  Coupons  with  all  orders 
THE  MYRKX  CO.,  240  W.  36th  St.,  New  York 
Send  2c  Stamp  tor  "Honey -Saying' '  Catalogue. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

above  where  this  stone  now  rests 
and  lay  them  upon  it  preparatory  to 
cutting  out  their  hearts.  The  cap- 
tives were  stripped  to  their  waists 
and  Cortez  could  tell  them  by  the 
contrast  of  their  white  skins  against 
those  of  the  copper-colored  masters. 
The  Spaniards'  heads  were  adorned 
with  feathers,  and  they  were  made 
to  dance  as  they  went  up.  As  soon 
as  they  were  stripped  their  naked 
bodies  were  laid  upon  the  stone; 
then  came  a  flash  of  the  knife  and 
a  moment  later  the  priests  held  up 
their  bloody  hearts  and  threw  them 
to  that  horrid  idol,  the  Aztec  god  of 


The  Great  Calendar  htone,  Which   Weighs  Fifty  Tons — Aztec  Calendar 

Below 


for  $30  a  month,  has  been  the  site 
of  more  battles  than  any  other  spot 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  Upon  it 
have  flowed  streams  of  blood  greater 
than  those  of  the  recent  war  between 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  and  all  the 
deaths  of  the  recent  revolution  here 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
those  who  have  died  on  this  block  of 
granite.  It  was  upon  it  that  the 
Spaniards  saw  the  Aztecs  kill  their 
captured  brothers.  The  fight  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Mex- 
icans was  at  its  height  when  Cortez 
saw  the  Aztec  priests  lead  the  Span- 
ish captives  up  the  steps  of  the 
mighty  mound    which    stood    just  j 


war,  which  you  may  see  here  against 
the  wall  of  this  same  museum. 

The  archeclogists  are  now  work- 
ing on  the  history  of  these  ancient 
times;  they  are  finding  new  tablets 
bearing  hieroglyphics  and  the  explor- 
ation is  going  on  among  the  ruined 
cities  as  far  south  as  Guatemala.  I 
have  already  written  of  the  work  our 
Archeological  society  is  doing  at 
Quirigua.  That  relates  to  the  May- 
ans. The  Aztecs  came  later  and  we 
have  better  information  as  to  them; 
their  records  show  that  72,000  cap- 
tives were  killed  on  this  sacrificial 
stone  in  one  day;  that  was  shortly 
before  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 


ica. The  prisoners  were  selected  by 
lot,  and  they  formed  a  procession 
about  two  miles  long.  In  one  of  the 
buildings  near  the  Teocali,  the  great 
altar  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Spaniards 
with  Cortez  found  136,000  skulls, 
taken  from  those  who  had  been  thus 
killed.  Among  them  were  men, 
women  and  children. 

On  the  Sacrificial  Stone 

But  let  me  tell  you  how  the  stone 
looks.  We  know  it  is  authentic,  tor 
the  records  say  that  it  was  thrown 
down  by  Cortez,  and  thus  became  a 
part  of  the  ruins  of  Montezuma's 
capital.  That  was  over  4  00  years 
ago.  The  stone  lay  buried  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  but  about  100 
years  ago  it  was  dug  up,  and  the  au- 
thorities ordered  it  to  be  broken  to 
pieces,  that  it  might  be  used  for  pav- 
ing the  city.  One  of  the  priests  ob- 
jected, however,  and  it  was  saved. 

There  is  nothing  that  brings  one 
closer  to  the  Aztecs.  The  stone  is 
perfectly  round,  and  its  rim  is  cov- 
ered with  carvings;  in  the  center  of 
the  top  is  a  hole  as  big  as  a  tin  wash 
basin,  with  a  groove  running  out  to 
the  rim;  'that  hole  was  used  to  catch 
the  blood  of  the  victims  which 
flowed  over  through  the  groove  into 
a  great  stone  bowl,  which  also  is 
here  to  be  seen. 

The  Aztecs  had  a  ritual  concerning 
their  sacrifices,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  captives  were  often 
given  a  chance  to  fight  for  their 
lives.  Separate  and  apart  from  the 
stone  of  sacrifice  was  a  gladiatorial 
stone  with  a  ring  in  its  top,  upon 
which  the  captive,  stripped  to  the 
skin,  fought  under  the  eyes  of  the 
king  and  other  spectators;  he  was 
chained  to  the  stone  and  given  a 
wooden  sword  and  shield.  Thus 
equipped,  he  contended  with  a  sol- 
dier, who  was  armed  with  a  sword 
of  obsidian,  a  glasslike  substance 
made  from  a  kind  of  volcanic  lava. 
The  obsidian  weapon  had  a  razorlike 
edge,  and  the  contest  consequently 
was  very  unequal.  Nevertheless,  the 
wooden  sword  sometimes  prevailed, 
and  the  man  won  his  freedom.  If 
he  failed  or  was  wounded  his  body 
was  carried  to  the  stone  of  sacri- 
fice and  there  offered  to  the  war 
god  of  the  Aztecs. 
Aztec  Cruelties  Past  and  Present 

Standing  beside  this  stone  and 
looking  back  into  the  past,  the  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  by  the  rebels  of  to- 
day in  some  of  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts are  not  strange.  The  stories 
have  not  been  published  in  the 
American  papers,  but  they  come 
from  reliable  sources.  In  one  case, 
for  instance,  some  brigands,  having 
captured  their  enemy,  stripped  him 
to  the  skin,  tied  him  to  a  tree  and 
then  shot  at  him  again  and  again. 
They  were  careful  of  their  aim  so  as 
to  wound,  but  not  kill.  After  the 
man  was  cut  almost  to  pieces  by  the 
bullets  he  was  taken  down  and,  his 
legs  being  tied  by  ropes  to  two  dif- 
fernt  horses,  he  was  torn  apart.  That 
was  the  work  of  the  half-breed  de- 
scendants of  the  Aztecs. 

The  full-blooded  Aztecs  of  four 
centuries  ago  had  tortures  equally 
cruel,  and  their  most  famous  sacri- 
fice was  typical  of  them.  This  oc- 
curred once  every  year,  when  the 
most  handsome  youth"  that  could  be 
found  was  the  victim.     It  was  neces- 
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sary  that  he  should  be  physically 
lierfect,  and  the  priests  who  made 
(he  selection  insisted  on  his  being 
■without  blemish  and  in  possession 
of  all  the  graces  of  youth.  He  was 
chosen  a  year  prior  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death 
he  lived  like  a  prince.  He  was 
wined  and  dined  and  had  four  of 
the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the  land 
as  his  mistresses.  He  was  the  great 
young  man  of  his  time,  and  with 
music  and  feasting  upon  flowery 
beds  of  ease  he  rode  gayly  to  his 
doom.* 

When  the  final  day  came  he  said 
goodbye  to  his  sweethearts,  and, 
decorated  with  flowers,  took  his 
place  on  this  sacrificial  stone.  Then 
the  priests,  dressed  in  red,  drove 
their  knives  into  his  breast  and 
pulled  out  his  heart;  they  held  it 
aloft  before  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude and  they  fell  on  their  knees 
and  shouted  out  their  adoration. 
Later  on  the  body  was  cut  into 
pieces  and  distributed  to  the  more 
favored  of  the  people,  who  cooked 
and  served  it  on  their  dining  tables 
as  the  tidbit  of  the  year. 

Cannibalism  Among  the  Aztecs 

Frescott  is  my  authority  that  this 
was  the  only  kind  of  cannibalism 
that  was  practiced  by  the  Aztecs, 
aid  he  says  that  the  cannibal  feasts 
were  served  up  in  royal  style.  The 
rooking  was  done  by  the  best  of 
culinary  artists,  and  men  and 
women  came  together  to  discuss  the 
horrible  menu. 

Human  sacrifices  began  in  Mexico 
200  or  300  years  before  the  Span- 
iards landed,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
"inquest  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  annual  sacrifices  were  about 
r,0,000.  In  addition  to  the  Teocali 
in  Mexico  City  there  were  pyramids 
and  mounds  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  sacrifices  increased  in 
number  whenever  drouth,  plagues  or 
other  calamities  came. 

An  Aztec  God 

The  idol  in  whose  honor  much  of 
the  sacrificing  took  place  was  the 
Kod  of  war  and  of  bloodshed,  whose 
chief  representation  .is  here  in  the 
National  museum.  This  is  a  block 
of  stone  nine  feet  in  height  covered 
with  carving;  it  represents  a  squatty 
figure  with  a  great  flat  head,  out  of 
the  top  of  which  peeps  two  cylindri- 
cal eyes,  above  four  little  horns 
which  serve  as  the  noses.  The 
mouth  is  large  and  the  head  rests 
without  a  neck  on  the  shoulders. 
This  statue  stood  not  far  from  the 
sacrificial  stone  when  Cortez,  in 
company  with  King  Montezuma, 
first  saw  It;  it  was  then  covered  with 
gold  and  studded  with  jewels; 
golden  serpents  were  wound  about 
its  waist,  and  a  necklace  of  human 
deads  and  hearts,  life-size,  made  of 
no  Id  and  silver,  encircled  the  neck. 
Mefore  It  a  pan  of  incense  was  burn- 
ing, and  In  this  pan  th<!  hearts  of 
three  human  beings  were  roasting. 
After  the  Spaniards  had  conquered 
they  tore  off  the  gold,  silver  and 
Jewels;  they  threw  down  the  statue, 
and  It  was  years  later  that  it  was 
brought  forth  as  an  archeologlcal 
relic. 

M<  \lco  city  Excavations 
The  Mexicans  of  today  an-  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  archeologlcal 
possibilities  of  their  own  country; 
'bey  are  anxious  to  have  It  explored, 
nnd  have  given  concessions  to  for- 
eigners to  do  much  of  the  work.  Not 


a  few  have  been  given  to  Americans 
connected  with  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stitution and  our  societies  of  arch- 
eology, and  they  have  made  great 
discoveries.  The  Mexicans  them- 
selves have  done  a  great  deal;  their 
work  began  with  a  vicero  who  lived 
more  than  100  years  ago.  He  or- 
dered that  all  the  relics  dug  up  in 
Mexico  City  should  be  sent  to  the 
university  and  from  there  they  came 
to  the  National  museum.  Maximil- 
lian  was  also  interested  in  such  in- 
vestigations and  Diaz  encouraged 
them. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  great 
many  interesting  things  still  lie  un- 
der the  Mexican  capital.  Every 
time  a  new  sewer  is  dug  or  a  great 
foundation  excavated  something  new 


is  discovered.  I  have  before  me  a 
print  made  by  Mr.  Waite,  the  Amer- 
ican photographer,  of  a  great  stone 
tiger  which  was  unearthed  a  year  or 
so  ago,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  fre- 
quently makes  pictures  of  similar 
objects  which  come  from  the  drain- 
age and  sewer  excavations.  The 
sacrificial  stone  was  found  buried 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  Aztec  calendar 
stone,  which  is  also  in  the  museum, 
was  originally  found  under  the  earth 
in  the  great  plaza.  When  it  was 
taken  tip  the  archbishop  of  Mexico 
feared  that  it  might  be  worshipped 
by  the  Indians,  and  he  ordered  that 
it  be  buried  again;  later  on  it  was 
again  excavated  and  cemented  onto 
the  base  of  one    of    the  cathedral 


towers,  where  it  remained  until 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  at  which 
time  it  was  removed  to  the  museum. 

Mow  They  Kept  the  Time 

This  calendar  stone  gives  some 
idea  of  the  advanced  civilization 
possessed  by  the  Aztecs.  It  was  used 
as  a  sun  dial  and  calendar,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  upon  it  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  years,  months  and 
days.  The  archeologists  disagree 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of 
the  idographs,  but  certain  figures 
are  thought  to  correspond  with  the 
year  A.  D.  1  479,  and  others  show 
that  the  ancient  Indians  knew  how 
to  adjust  their  festivals  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
(Copyright.  1913.  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Watch  These  Things 


Sj/  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


The  leading  cars 
this  year  have  these 
features  in  them. 
They  are  things  you 
should  insist  on. 

Left  Drive 

Practically  all  the  great  cars 
of  1913  have  the  left-side 
drive.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  others  must  adopt  it. 

They  don't  have  projecting 
side  lamps.  They  use  electric 
set-in  dash  lights,  as  used  on 
Reo  the  Fifth. 

They  are  not  under-tired. 
Skimpy  tires,  which  double 
one's  tire  bill:;,  are  now  much 
out-of-date. 

Better  Parts 

Then  today's  idea  among 
leading  makers  is  to  build 
enduring  car:;.  To  cut  down 
cost  of  upkeep. 

The  best  cars  now,  for  years 
and  years,  will  run  as  well  as 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co., 


new.  But  that  isn't  so  with 
cars  hurried  and  skimped — 
cars  merely  r-;ade  to  sell. 


Note  what  it  means  to  build 
a  really  honest  car. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  of 
steel  made  to  formula — steel 
that  we  analyze  twice. 

Its  gears  are  tested  in  a 
crushing  machine  of  50  tons' 
capacity.  Its  springs  are 
tested  for  100,000  vibrations. 

Each  driving  part,  as  a  mar- 
gin of  safety,  is  50  per  cent 
overcapacity. 

We  use  15  roller  bearings, 
costing  five  times  as  much  as 
common  ball  bearings.  We 
use  190  drop  forgings,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  flaw?. 

A  $75  magneto  —  a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor  —  tires 
34x4. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and 
over  to  get  utter  exactness. 
Engines  are  tested  for  48 
hours.  Cars  are  built  slowly 
and  carefully.     There  are 


countless  tests  and  inspec- 
tions. 

Every  Reo  the  Fifth  marks, 
the  best  I  know  after  26  years 
of  car  building. 

New  Control 

And  it  has  the  new  control. 
All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
by  a  single  rod  between  the 
two  front  seats.  It  is  done  by 
moving  this  rod  only  three 
inches  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. 

There  are  no  levers,  side 
or  center.  Both  brakes  are 
operated  by  foot  pedals.  So 
both  front  doors  are  clear. 


Men  are  coming  to  cars 
built  like  this.  Last  year's 
demand  was  twice  our  factory 
output.  Every  man  who  buys 
a  car  for  keeps  ought  to 
know  this  car. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and 
we  will  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  Reo  showroom. 
They  are  everywhere. 


General  Sales 
Aaentt  for 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing.  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


30-35 

Hone  power 
Wheel  Ba.e— 

1  12  Inchnt 
Tiret  — 

34  x  4  Inch*. 
Center  Control 
IS  Roller 

Bearing! 
Demountable 

Rim. 
Three  electric 

light. 
190  Drop 

Forcing  • 
Marie  with 

R  and  2 

Pa.aengef 

Bodie. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Serif 

$lf095 


Top  and  wimi.hield  not  included  In  price.    We  equip  thl.  r.r  with  moh«ir  lop.  .tile  .  ..   .in.  and  illpcover 
Pr.it-O  Lite  ga.  tank  tor  headlight.,  .peedomeler.  .elf  .tarter,  e.lra  r.m  and  l.,n<  kel.    all  for  $  I  00  extra  [M 
(Grar  *   Da. I.  Mrrlrle  Lighting  and  Starling  Sr.l-m  al  an  e.lr™  prirr,  if  v    nte-' ,J 
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March  tempo 
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NOKOMIS. 

March  and  Two  Step. 


M.  GREENWALD. 
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Original  Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


In  Apple-Tree  Town 

ee  wise  men  lived  in  Apple-Tree 
Town. 

wise  each  wore  a  big,  big  frown, 
they  couldn't  tell  whether 

Ahem!  Ahem! 
apple  seed  points  to  the 

Flower  or  stem, 
sad  but  true 
,t  none  of  them  knew; 
you?  Do  you?  Do  you? 

—Carrie  Shaw  Rice. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
[owa  boys  and  girls  have  a  wide 
ilce  of  clubs  in  which  to  work  this 
ing.  For  both  boys  and  girls 
re  is  the  potato  club  and  the 
iltry  courses  of  the  Iowa  Boys' 
1  Girls'  club.  In  the  Potato  club 
h  contestant  will  raise  one- 
hth-acre  of  potatoes,  the  awards 
ng  based  upon  the  yield  obtained 
m  this  amount,  the  profit  on  the 
estment,  the  exhibit  of  one  peck 
hill-selected  seed  potatoes  and  the 
tory  of  how  the  crop  was  raised. 
Phe  work  in  the  poultry  courses 
too  lengthy  to  be  outlined  here, 
isisting  of  two  and  four-year 
irses. 

rhe  boys  entering  in  the  Acre 
rn  club  will  raise  one  acre  of  corn 
m  pure-bred  seed,  carefully  se- 
ting  and  testing  every  ear  of  seed 
n.  The  awards  will  be  based  on 
i  acre  yield,  showing  of  profit  on 
estment  and  work,  exhibit  of  best 
ears  of  corn  and  the  history  of 
:  crop. 

rhe  girls  are  not  left  out  in  the 
n  for  club  work;  they  may  enter 
Garden  and  Canning  club,  to 
se  one-tenth-acre,   chiefly  toma- 
«,  with  a  few  other  vegetables, 
lb  members  are  required  to  can 
plus  products.    The  awards  will 
based  on  quality,  quantity,  vari- 
of  canned  products,  profit  on  in- 
stment  and  written  history  of  how 
i  tomato  crop  was  raised. 
Enrollment  in  any  of  these  clubs 
ly  be  made  through   the  county 
lerintendeut,  the  teacher  or  other 
ib  leader,  or  directly  with  E.  C. 
shop,  state  agent,  Ames,  la.  En- 
lrnent     blanks     and  enrollment 
rds  will  be  furnished  by  the  county 
perintendent  in  counties  where  the 
unty  superintendent  has  a  county 
ionization  of  the  Oarden  and  Can- 
ig  club.    In  counties  not  organ- 
'd  application  for  supplies  should 
made  to  the  state  agent. 
Supplies    furnished  by  the  state 
d  by  the  government  are  sent  free, 
ambers  may  compete  for  national 
d  state  prizes  as  well  as  for  county 
d  district  prizes  offered.  Those 
rolling  will   receive   full  instruc- 
>ns  as  to  procedure. 


Prize  Contest  Picture 


This  is  a  picture 
about  which  you 
are  to  write  a  four- 
line  .  verse.  Prize 
books  will  be  given 
for  the  best  two 
verses.  Announce- 
ment of  the  prize 
winners  will  be 
made  in  the  issue 
of  May  31.  All 
verses  must  be  re- 
ceived at  this  of  fie 
by  May  17. 

Address  your 
verses  to  "Picture  Contest  Editor," 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
•    Write    .hem   out   clearly  and  be 
sure  to  put  your  name  and  address 


For  the  Telephone 


For  the  Gas  Enjine 


on  the  letter.    It  is  also    well  to 

state  your  age,  as  the  age  of  the 

contestant  will  be  considered  in 
awarding  the  prizes. 


(Prize  Story.) 
Our  Pet 

Karl  SehoelB,  Aged  11,  Cheyenne, 

Wyo.    Original.  Red. 
We  have  a  great  pet,  a  brindle 
illdog.    HIh  name  is  Taboo,  and 
f  slater  and  I  think  a  great  deal 

him.  One  day  the  dog  catcher 
it  our  pet  and  put  him  In  the 
nind.  Taboo  often  remained  away 
om  home,  bo  we  thought  nothing 

It.  But  when  night  came  we  be- 
m  to  be  worried.  We  never  were 
Ithout  hint  at  night.  Thin  evening 
pper  was  ready  and  we  could  not 
o  him  around  anywhere,  so  we  h;i f 
>wn  and  talked  about  our  pet  and 
^ndered  where  he  could  be.  The 
'xt  day  we  visited  the  pound,  and 


there  we  found  Taboo.  He  was  so 
glad  to  see  us  that  he  jumped  all 
over  us.  We  brought  him  home  and 
bought  a  nice,  new  collar  for  him 
and  put  his  license  tag  on  it.  Ta- 
boo seemed  very  pleased.  For  two 
days  he  would  not  leave  the  yard; 
he  was  ashamed  of  having  been  in 
jail.  But  now  he  doesn't  mind  and 
doesn't  run  when  he  sees  the  catcher 
go  by  in  his  wagon,  but  proudly  dis- 
plays his  new  tag.  We  are  proud  of 
our  pet,  and  next  year  he  will  have 
a  tag  to  show  the  dog  catcher  on  his 
first  visit. 

(Honorable  Mention.) 
The  Three  Fishes 

By  Vernon  Gray,  Aged  11,  Bristol, 
Wis.  Original.  Red. 
One  day  Mr.  Greene  went  to  the 
store  and  purchased  three  small  gold 
fish,  of  which  he  became  very  fond 
after  a  time.  He  put  them  in  a 
small  brook  and  they  swam  around 
in  the  cool,  clear  water.  The  brook 
in  which  Mr.  Greene  put  the  fish 
opened  into  a  very  large  pond.  Mr. 
Greene  did  not  want  the  fish  to  go 
into  the  large  pond,  so  he  stood  in 
the  water  where  the  brook  flowed 
into  the  pond,  slapping  the  water 
with  a  stick  with  all  his  might,  so 
the  fish  would  not  swim  into  the 
pond. 

"Now,  I  think  they  must  under- 
stand me,"  said  Mr.  Greene,  after 
hitting  the  water  for  about  half  an 
hour.  After  he  had  gone  the  three 
fish  came  together  and  shook  their 
heads  and  wondered  why  Mr.  Greene 
did  not  want  them  to  go  into  the 
large  pond. 

"I'm  not  going  to  mind  him,"  said 
the  first  fish. 

"He  Is  crazy,"  said  the  second. 

But  the  third  fish  said  be  was  go- 
ing to  stay  in  the  brook.  Hi; 
brother  laughed  at  him  because  he 
would  DOl  come  with  them.  As 
soon  as  the  two  fish  entered  Hie 
large  pond  a  fish  sprang  upon  them 
and  ale  then  up.  Mr.  Greene  was 
sorry  the\  did  not  mind  him.  and  I 
guess  the  two  flHh  were,  too. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   I  Mirk 

By  Roma   Simpson,   Aged   10,  May. 
Okl  Blue. 

Mr.  and  Mth.  Duck  went  down  to 
the  creek  to  get  n  drink,  hut  when 
they  Kof  there  Mr.  Duck  said: 

"The  water  Is  not  deep  enough  to 
hv.  in,  let  uh  to  to  the  river,  but  you 


will    have    to    look    out    for  Mr. 

Skunk." 

So  they  went  on  to  the  river. 
When  they  got  there  Mr.  Skunk  was 
there;  he  whirled  this  way  and  that 
way  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duck;  after 
while  he  caught  Mrs.  Duck  and 
started  to  run  away  with  her.  Mr. 
Duck  run  along  after  them;  after  a 
while  he  got  close  enough  that  he 
could  catch  Mr.  Skunk's  tail.  He 
reached  out  and  bit  it.  Mr.  Skunk 
whirled  around,  but  he  forgot  to 
hang  on  to  Mrs.  Duck,  and  she  got 
loose.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duck 
went  back  to  the  river  and  took  their 
swim ;  then  they  hurried  back  to  the 
old  farm  yard  to  tell  of  their 
journey. 


A  Horse  and  an  Oak 
By  Francis  Kirchner,  Aged  11,  Hern- 
don,  Kan.  Red. 

Once  a  horse  was  working  in  a 
cornfield,  when  he  came  to  an  oak 
tree;  he  was  glad  to  get  in  some 
shade.     He  said  to  the  tree: 

"I  am  more  useful  to  a  man  than 
you  are.  I  can  draw  carriages  for 
men  and  sow  wheat." 

The  oak  tree  said  that  he  could 
do  more  than  that: 

"I  can  be  a  big  ship  and  a  num- 
ber of  people  can  ride  across  the 
ocean  on  it.  When  they  cut  me 
down  they  can  make  nice  houses  out 
of  me.  I  can  now  give  shade  to  the 
people  in  the  hot  summer." 


Costs  Less  Than  a 
Half  Bushel  of  Corn 

At  a  cost  of  a  few  pennies  for  each  French  Dry 
Battery— less  than  the  price  of  half  a  bushel  of 
corn— you  can  have  a  supply  of  electricity  "on 
tap"  always. 

Don't  Miss  This! 

French  Dry  Batteries  will  save  you  endless 
time,  miles  of  steps  and  lots  of  money.  The  next 
time  you  fill  up  that  dangerous  kerosene  lan- 
tern and"hike"  for  the  barn  in  the  dark,  remem- 
ber that  French  Dry  Batteries  in  an  electric 
flasher  would  supply  the  necessary  light.  Think 
of  the  advantage  of  having  a  telephone  line  from 
the  house  to  the  barn,  or  being  able  to  open  the 
front  gate  without  leaving  the  porch  and  dozens 
of  other  conveniences.  There's  no  dirt,  delay  and 
inefficiency  with  a  French  Dry  Battery  — the 
"juice''  is  there  right  on  the  job  ready  for  instant 
use. 


Made  in 
Madison 


These  marvelous  batteries  are  scientifically 
constructed  packages  of  electricity.  They  are 
special  purpose  batteries  built  for  a  special  job. 
Thousands  of  auto  owners  insist  on  the  French 
"Auto  Special"— the  dry-cell  battery  with  the 
blue  label.  The  green  labeled  French  Telephone 
Cells  are  for  all  household  uses. 

Long-Life  Batteries 

French  Dry  Batteries  give  a  strong  current  for  a 
long  period.  Ordinary  batteries  give  a  weak  current 
for  s.short  time  and  then  quit  altogether  French  Dry 
Batteries  save  time  for  a  long  time.  Your  dealer  will 
toll  you  the  particular  French  Battery  you  need.  If 
you  want  to  know  more  about  these  wonderful  French 
Dry  Batteries  and  how  they  can  help  you  do  your  farm 
work,  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal.  We'll 
answer  by  return  mail.  Write  tonight. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 

5  Tenth  Street.  MADISON.  WIS. 


Additional  Stories 

BLUE— Beaale  Wilier,  Crawford,  Nelx; 

Karl  S'-iirlmnnurh.  Cupper  Mill'.  Ark.; 
Fern  Tillotaon,  Cascade.  S.  1).;  Nellie 
Van  Drtelen,  Kallon,  Nev.;  Sadie  Thels. 
Madera,  Cal.J  Kddlo  Moore,  Pine  muffs, 
Wyo.;  Viola  Nelson,  Ida  Drove,  la.;  Fun- 
Dia  dOOTWdi  MamhfloUl,  Mo.;  Carrie 
l.imilsteilt.  Oulde  Rock.  Neb.;  Vina 
llaxch,  HaMKH.  Tex.;  Mabrl  ChllRon, 
Kerntlnn,  Kan  ;  Motile  SltiKer,  Clovls.  N. 
M  :   Bethel  Barrett,  Winifred.  Kan. 

RED  i.yei  Talbot,  BraJnard,  Nab.; 
Bather  Harney.  Friend,  Neb.;  Avln  Hun- 
ter, Aurora.  Neb.;  Luelln  Olson,  Axtell, 
Nib.:  Carrie  Tallon.  tTlygorH,  Neb.;  Wal- 
lace HalntZ.  Klarclreail.  S.  I ). ;  Hotinle 
Smith,  I ,n nr.  I.  Neli.;  (Iraeo  Htephenwin, 
CailHliad.  N  It 

Waste, |  Talent 

Friend  Von  nrn  wanting  your 
lli.ie  paint  I  iiK  plfliiroH,  old  chap. 

Art  In!     Mm  I  uHl  my  plrttiros. 

Friend  Tli n t  proven  what  I  wild 
It  HhowH  Mini  you  could  Hell  any 
thing,  ho  why  not  lake  tip  m>me- 
tliltiK  Ihero'H  btf  inonny  In?  —  HohIoii 
Tra  HI  I  rlpl 


.you  only  knew 
Kvhat  pleasure 
the 

Victrola 

■brings  into  your 
home,  you  wouldn't 
be  without  one  for 
a  single  day. 

There  is  a  Victor  dealer 
right  in  your  neighbor- 
hood who  will  gladly  play 
your  favorite  music. 

Write  us  today  for cnta- 
logsof  the  Victor-  V  ict rota 
($15  to  $200)  and  the 
Victor($10to$100).  Easy 
terms  can  he  arranged 
with  the  dealer  if  desired. 

Victor  TnlUinn  Mm  hino  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  I  littrlbulort 

Alwnya  ti'r  Victor  M  nihiiics 
Willi  Victor  KcconU  oiul  Vic- 
tor Nerillri 
— the  com- 
b  i  tut  (ion  • 
I  line  in  no 
oilier  way 
to  urt  dn- 
unr  i|  ualeil 
Victor  tea*. 


MAGIC  FISH  LURE! 


bejrfllea     Ma««  «  .»..•.,  ■  HI  M.  |i 

*>i.h  Lure  ud  v  i  ii  rairh  •  lij« 

while  lh*  ulnar  fallow,  im  hum.  empty  I 
"lurk  "   uena  any  aee< 

Kami  2V  for  Im.  rnnlelnl 

f..r        i  >i'«     M  ...   i,  .    .r  .....   >  r,..|  \ 

•hie  ..i.i  .«  aanl  Hll.l      Write  f..i  II  Indai  •» 


a, 


valine  al  yrnir  'hi 
Not  unlawful  In  uaa 
tor  MO  hella.  Mini 
•hie  ratalnff  eant  I  II 

Lotz  Broa-jlZlN-  Maio  Si.,  St.  Louie,  Mo 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


May  10,  1913 


The  Best 
Beverage 
under  the 

Sun- 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


At 

Soda 
Fountains 
or  Carbonated 
in  Bottles. 


(( 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  ga. 

Whenever  you  tee  an  Arrow  think  of  Coca-Cola. 


Get  this  dessert  spoon 


Full  length,  six  inches 


Through  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  this  beautiful  dessert  spoon, 
designed  and  made  especially  for  this  magazine  by  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons, 
may  be  obtained  for  the  cost  of  handling,  35  cents.  The  beauty  of  this 
spoon  is  bewitching. 


COUPON 

Please  send  my  dessert  spoon  to 

Name  


Address  , , 

Enclosed  find  35  cents  to 
for  postage  and  handling. 


pay 


If  you  wish  teaspoons  and  forks 
you  may  still  get  them — spoon, 
10c;  and  fork,  20c. 

Address 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  Dext  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

Pictorial  Review. 
McClure's  Magazine. 
Ladies'  World. 


Address  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
Omaha,  Web. 
^  —   J 

Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury  Farmer  when  writing. 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR... 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  and  Sum- 
mer,   1913,   issue)    of  E  V  E  11  Y 
WOMAN    HER    OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER,  illustrating   2  00  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.     To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  25c  book, 
post  paid,  for  5c  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.    Address  all  orders 
for  patterns  and  books  to 
Pattern  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


5906— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress. 
This  charming  frock  is  designed  for  the 
miss  and  small  woman  and  is  one  of  the 
best  styles  of  the  season.  It  has  the 
fashionable  front  closing  and  is  made 
with  revers  at  the  bottom.  Serge  or  linen 
can  be  used  to  make  this  dress,  with  the 
revers  and  turned-back  cuffs  trimmed 
with  braid.  The  pattern  5906  is  cut  in 
sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 6V2  yards  of  27-inch  material. 

3117— Boys'  Shirt  Blouse.  This  practical 
shirt  blouse  is  made  entirely  plain,  with 
back  yoke  and  removable  turn-down  col- 
lar. It  is  a  good,  sensible  style  and  one 
that  can  be  easily  laundered.  Cambric, 
madras  or  linen  can  be  used  to  make  this 
blouse.  The  pattern  3117  is  cut  in  sizes  4 
to  16  years.  Medium  size  requires  1% 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

5903— Ladies'  Dress.  The  lines  of  this 
stylish  frock  are  excellent,  though  the 
model  is  a  simple  one.  It  has  the  fash- 
ionable and  convenient  front  closing  and 
is  made  with  a  three-piece  skirt.  Serge 
or  linen  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 
The  pattern  5903  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

4593— Children's  Rompers.   Every  small 


girl  and  boy  needs  a  pair  of  rompers  to 
play  in,  and  here  is  an  excellent  pattern 
for  making  them.  The  garment  is  cut  >n 
one  piece.  Two  tucks  at  the  shoulders 
give  the  necessary  fullness.  Gingham  or 
percale  can  be  used  to  make  this  gar- 
ment. The  pattern  4593  is  cut  in  sizes  % 
3  and  5  years.  Medium  size  requires  ffi 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

5872— Ladies'  Two-Piece  Skirt.  In  this 
design  we  have  a  charming  two-piece 
skirt  which  can  be  developed  for  separate 
wear  or  as  part  of  a  coat  suit.  The  pat- 
tern 5872  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattt  1  n 
you  want. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  Dept . 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Net'. 

Pleased  with  Patterns 

I  received  the  patterns  ordered  from 
you  and  like  them  better  than  any  pat- 
terns I  ever  used;  they  fit  perfectly  and 
are  so  easy  to  make.  Am  sending  f»r 
two  more.  MRS.  W.  P.  NEIFOKT. 

Nebraska. 


Mix    I".    I  UK! 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Spring 

I  hear  the  wild  geese  honking 
From  out  the  misty  nlgul— 

A  sound  of.  moving  armies 
On-sweeping  in  their  might; 

The  river  ice  is  drifting 
Beneath,  their  northward  flight. 

1  hear  the  bluebird  plaintive 
Prom  out  the  morning  sky 

O.'  see  his  wings  a-twinkle 
That  with  the  azure  vie; 

No  other  bird  more  welcome, 
No  more  prophetic  cry. 

1  hear  the  sparrow's  ditty 

Anear  my  study  door; 
A  simple  song  of  gladness 

That  winter  days  are  o'er; 
My  heart  is  singing  with  him, 

I  love  him  more  and  more. 

1  hear  the  starling  fluting 

I  lis  liquid  "O-wa-lee"; 
I  hear  the  downy  drumming 

His  vernal  reveille; 
From  out  the  maple  orchard 

The  nuthatch  calls  to  me. 

O.  spring  is  surely  coming 
Her  courtiers  fill  the  air; 

Each  morn  are  new  arrivals. 
Each  night  her  ways  prepare; 

I  scent  her  fragrant  garments 
Her  foot  is  on  the  stair. 

— John  Burroughs. 


Our  Home  Chat 
It  is  early,  but  not  too  soon,  to 
gin  plans  for  the  summer  vaca- 
>n.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  at  this 
sy  season,  of  course,  when  house- 
waning,  chickens  and  garden  are 
demanding  extra  attention,  un- 
18  the  vacation  consists  of  an  oc- 
sional  day  off.  Even  in  the  bus- 
it  season  a  day  off,  if  possible  to 
ure,  is  a  good  investment;  a  day's 
lit  an  outing  to  the  river,  where 
hing  is  good,  or  even  a  quiet  pic- 
!  in  the  woods,  will  work  wonders 
way  of  refreshment  and  relaxa- 
n.  The  return  to  the  regular 
ind  of  pressing  work  and  duties 
11  be  made  with  renewed  energy 
d  enthusiasm. 

But  when  the  rush  season  is  over, 
d  there  is  a  time  of  waiting  before 
!  next  harvest  approaches,  is  the 
ie  for  a  real  vacation.  This  is 
ich  easier  managed  if  planned  for 
•  in  advance;  and  if  something 
suld  prevent  it,  you  will  at  least 
ve  had  the  fun  of  planning.  Few 
vel  enough,  and  fewer  still  travel 
th  their  eyes  open  and  their  mind? 
>rt  to  remember  what  they  see.  A 
iving  trip,  even,  about  the  county, 
ing  opportunity  to  notice  meth- 
s  of  farming  and  ways  of  living, 
iy  prove  of  lasting  benefit.  The 
y  of  taking  the  vacation  may  dif- 
'  with  every  person,  but  every  per- 
i  who  devotes  herself  to  one  work 
eds  at  some  time  during  the  year 
period  of  change  and  relaxation, 
e  wife  and  mother  in  the  farm 
me  carries  great  responsibility  P.nd 
rk,  and  she  owes  it  to  herself  and 
nily  to  take  that  rest  which  will 
mre  her  life  and  health  and  well 
nE-  THE  EDITOR. 


(jarrieniiiK 
Time  is  fast  approaching  when  we 
II  gladly  grasp  our  hoes  and  pre- 
re  the  ground  and  carefully  plant 
>  tiny  seeds  that  mean  so  much  to 
One  can  raise  a  large  supply  of 
Setables  on  a  small  surface  if  all 
rightly  planned.  A  nice  patch  of 
'nips  may  be  raised  in  the  early 
tato  patch,  for  as  early  potatoes 
5  dug  sooner  than  lots  of  the  gar- 
o,  the  turnips  may  be  left  to  ma- 
'e.  When  radishes  are  pulled  for 
meal  a  few  seeds  rtiay  be  dropped 
o  the  holes  where  the  radishes  are 
ten  out  and  In  a  short  time  new 
as  will  be  ready  to  eat.     The  same 


How  Nebraska  Farmers  Go   Visiting  on  Sunday  Afternoon 

From  left  to  right,  the  autos  belong  to  Mrs.  Dorothea  Soren- 
sen,  Henry  Henriksen,  C.  W.  Jensen  and  N.  C.  Hansen.  All  are 
Danes  engaged  in  farming  in  the  D  inish  settlement  around  St.  Ans- 
gar's  Danish  Lutheran  church,  seven  and  one-half  miles  south- 
west of  Lindsay,  Neb. 


with  lettuce;  seeds  may  be  dropped 
to  replace  the  plants  that  are  taken 
out. 

Vine  cucumbers  can  be  trained  to 
climb  the  fence  or  poles  and  hear 
many  cucumbers  when  there  is  not 
much  room  on  the  ground.  Sweet 
corn  can  be  raised  and  between  rows 
beans  planted,  using  the  cornstalk 
for  poles  on  which  to  climb.  Toma- 
toes that  are  racked  by  driving  three 
stakes  in  the  ground  and  tying  the 
vines  with  strings  to  the  stakes  take 
up  less  room  and  are  not  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  ground  and  rot.  Keep 
the  small  tendrils  or  shoot  trimmed 
and  you  will  reap  a  larger  crop  of 
ripe  tomatoes  and  will  have  fewer 
vines.  MRS.  L.  C.  HEATH. 

Iowa. 


Pay  Bills  By  Checks 
It  is  still  common  for  farmers  to 
buy  -  groceries,  hardware,  lumber, 
etc.,  on  credit,  then  make  payments 
at  their  own  convenience.  Mer- 
chants are  slow  to  send  monthly 
statements  ot  accounts  to  farmers, 
and  some  do  not  do  so  even  at  close 
of  year.  This  credit  problem  does 
not  favor  business  for  dealer  or  cred- 
itor, and  to  borrow  a  sum  for  run- 
ning accounts  would  prove  beneficial 
to  both. 

Settlements  should  be  made 
monthly,  however,  and  checks,  not 
cash,  should  be  used,  as  the  check  is 
a  receipt  in  lieu  of  no  other.  Mis- 
understandings in  bills  often  occur. 
One  lady  told  me  this  happened 
every  month  in  her  account.  If 
checks  be  used  as  partial  payments 
where  both  credit  and  cash  accounts 
are  in  practice,  the  check  as  evidcn  e 
may  save  the  farmer  money.  Re- 
cently such  a  check  saved  us  several 
dollars. 

It  is  said  that  women  find  this 
check  system  inconvenient.  It  need 
not  be  so,  for  the  merchant  will  fill 
the  blanks  and  the  woman  need  only 
place  her  husband's  signature,  lln-n 
her  own,  and  her  check  will  be  hon- 
ored by  the  bank  if  she  be  In  good 
standing  with  her  husband. 

WILBUB  KRISTENSON. 

Hints  on  Ch turning 

When  cream  has  been  brought  to 
th<  counting  stage  the  butter  ran 
easily  be  spoiled  by  using  an  Im- 
proper way  of  churning.    The  old- 


fashioned  dasher  churn  has  made 
much  good  butter  in  the  hands  of 
experts,  but  the  butter-fat  is  in  the 
form  of  small  globules  and  the  dash 
breaks  these,  forming  grease  instead 
of  butter.  A  revolving  churn  does 
not  break  the  globules  and,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  preferred.  Another 
thing  to  be  observed  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  cream  is  churned.  Too 
much  agitation  is  harmful.  Churn 
gently.  The  butter  should  come  in 
about  thirty  minutes.  When  the 
globules  of  butter  reach  the  size  of 
a  grain  of  wheat,  stop  churning;  let 
stand  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
draw  off  as  much  buttermilk  as  pos- 
sible without  wasting  the  butter. 

Next,  pour  in  a  small  pailful  of 
cold  water,  turn  the  churn  a  few 
times  and  pour  off.  Repeat  the  op- 
eration twice.  In  the  third  pailful 
of  water  dissolve  a  handful  of  salt 
rnd  let  stand  oyer  the  butter  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  By  thoroughly  wash- 
ing the  butter  certain  elements  are 
removed  that  cannot  be  well  worked 
out.  When  the  last  pailful  of  water 
has  been  drawn  off  take  the  butter 
out  into  a  bowl.  As  you  take  the 
butter  from  the  churn  sprinkle  a  lit- 
tle salt  on  each  ladleful.  In  this 
way  you  can  thoroughly  mix  the  salt 
with  the  butter.  Use  nothing  but 
the  very  best  grade  of  salt.  One- 
half-ounce  of  salt  for  each  pound  of 
butter  is  about  the  proper  amount  to 
use.  Work  the  butter  until  the 
milk  and  water  has  been  well  re- 
moved, then  set  the  butter  in  a  cool 
place  until  it  has  become  hardened 
sufficiently  to  mold  into  bricks. 

You  will  now  have  a  product  that 
will  command  top  prices  in  any  mar- 
ket. If  the  local  consumers  do  not 
take  all  of  it,  the  remainder  can  be 
packed  in  tubs  and  shipped  where  It 
will  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Com- 
parativeh  liulr  more  labor  is  re- 
quired than  in  the  making  of  a  poor 
grade.  There  is  always  a  market 
lor  the  best,  while  the  poorer  grades 
£o  begging  for  want  of  buyers.  It 
is  easy  to  be  seen  which  kind  Is  the 
most  profitable. 

W.  II.  UNDORWOOD, 

Easier 

Elsie  After  I  wash  my  face  I 
tool  i"  the  mirror  to  see  If  It's  <  lean 
Don't  you' 

Bobb)  Don't  have  to.  I  look  ;ii 
the  towel. 


burnham-munger-root' 

DRY  GOODS  CO. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


A  Non  Rotting  Manure 
Proof  Shoe  for  farmers 


work  shoe  with  style  and  perfect  fit.   Made  well 
r^jixom  especially  tanned  leather  by  special  pro- 
~  jlcess.   Will  not  rot  or  crack  through  from  barn- 
.  yard  service.  Nothing  like  it  on  the  market 
rCost  no  more  than  ordinary  shoes.  Ask  your 
-      dealer  for  them.   Each  pair  absolutely 
^guaranteed  by  manufacturer  to  stand 
Jmanure  and  barnyard  acids. 


Huiskamps  Barnyard  Shoes 
Are  Guaranteed  Farm  Shoes 


Free  Bottle  Barnyard  Shoe  Oil. 

If  you  have  never  worn  Barnyard  shoes 
write  us  for  Free  bottle  Barnyard  non-rot- 
ting preparation.  Send  your  dealer's  name. 
Try  it  on  any  shoe.  It  will  convince  you 
that  Barnyard  shoes  are  what  you  need. 

HUISKAltlP  BROS.  CO* 
203*Jolmsou  St«        Keokuk,  la 


ALFALFA  GROWERS 

Do  you  want  to  know 
how  to  market  your  af- 
falfa  hay  two  or  three 
weeks  before  your 
neighbors  at  less  cost 
than  you  are  paying 
now  to  put  up  your 
crop?    If  so,  write 

LININGER 
IMPLEMENT  CO., 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Beautiful  Silver 

The  Cromwell  pat- 
tern, illustrated  here, 
is  much  admired  by 
all  who  love  beautiful 
silver.    Ask  for 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

"Silver  Plate  that  Wears" 

and  you  will  cct  the  heaviest 
grade  of  plate.    Famous  for 
ovcrus  years  for  its  dura- 
bility  and  beauty. 

y  Isold  by  Leading  Dealers 


The  CLIPPER 


I'll,  ri' 


tin 


till 


Hint  rf« 

..>  v.nir  Linn-  l>;tii.l.li..ii*. 
rk  PIuMb  nnil  Oflb  OriM 
oni  mm  tin*  ciipp<-r  irill 

vi-  IK.  in  nil  mil 

If  Vnill  flrnlrm  ilii   tint  ki*rp 
Hum.  It!  111  It  nan  ami  in  will 
•.nil  rln-uUra  nml  prim. 
Clipper  l..i  u  ii  Mown' 
Co.,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  C^STJlM 

namrntal.  •  "itvrnltnt, 
Cfctftp  i.i-  til 
■••.ton     m    ir  0| 

Mttli  <  M*l  or  tip 
ovri  ;  Hill  not  mill  OF 
Injur**  anything. 

(  .m  ii.m'crtt    +t\n  \iwm. 

Hold  by  (Imli'm  nr 
•  Mlit  piri  ilil  lor  |1. 
HAROLD  SOMLUH,  100  DaKtlb  At*  .  Brooklyn,  T. 

Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

l{p|ir»  Yollnw  Hint,  HI.  >  tiarlcn  WIiIIp.  Id. I  n 
III. .ml)  lluti  hnr  nml  I'nlvrrnll)  Mi  3  inn  i  v..  ii.  m 
M-day  corn).  Thin  In  tlning,  ruggi'it  not-il  or  in, 
own  itriiMlii«  nml  Reliction  «'nn  lie  ipiMIIi.I  I 
tttn  Ni-Im n-hti  Vurp  fltnln  unit  H'.'l  Ilrnwrrn'  A' 
■•Mint Inn  Wtlte  fur  mv  now  llhinf  raloil  mUlnii 
FRANK   J.    II  I  ST.  Hunilii.l.U,  Noli. 


f()V  1  l:  ■  Nn  '■  1       Worn  in  !•»•>  to  ,•.  I  \i 

V,V/  "  l...  booklet,  X-7».  Irlln  lm«  Will.  I.i.tiiv 
-Now      RARL   lloPKINC,    W..liln«tnn.    0.  C. 
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Ask  Your 
Neighbor 
About  his 

DeLa^ 


Wherever 
you  find  a  De  Laval 
user  you  will  find  a  "booster. 

The  De  Laval  satisfies,  pleases  and 
makes  money  for  its  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  owners. 

There  are  probably  quite  a  number  of  your 
neighbors  who  are  using  cream  separators  and 
in  most  communities  a  majority  of  these  machines 
are  De  Lavals. 

If  you  expect  to  buy  a  separator  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  see  what  some  of  these  De  Laval  users 
think  of  their  machines. 

If  the  evidence  of  your  neighbors  who  use  and  recom- 
mend the  De  Laval  is  not  enough  to  convince  you  of 
De  Laval  superiority,  have  the  local  De  Laval  agent  put 
one  in  on  trial  for  you  and  try  any  other  machine  you 
want  to  alongside  of  the  De  Laval. 

Let  the  De  Laval  start  saving  your  cream  right  now, 
this  spring.    It  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Boole,  in  which 
important  dairy  questions  are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authori- 
ties, is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should  lave.    Mailed  free 
upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.    New  l9!3DeLaval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.    Write  to  nearest  office. 


The  De  Laval 
Separator  Co. 


New  York 
Chicago 
Frisco 


SOONER  OR  IATER 
YOU  WILL  BUY  A 

De  Laval 


M;ake$2000°-0more  perYear 


Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  100  ft.  in  10  hours.    One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
moves  it  over  any  road ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone — everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
it  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..     -      -     Box  42*   Clarinda.  Iowa. 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pocketknife? 


The  name,  "KEEN  KUTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $1.50.  Ask 
any  dealer;  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

This  particular  knife  is  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  farmers,  stockmen  and  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the 
Leather  Belt  Punch  Blade  for  making  various-sized  holes 
in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

WE    WANT   YOU   TO   HAVE  ONE 

Send  us  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY FARMER  and  we  will  send  you  the  KNIFE  FREE. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neh. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  p^ge. 


Methods  of  the  Centralized  Creameries 


(CONTINUED  FROM 

as  exemplifications  of  what  strict 
adherence  to  business  ethics  and  to 
the  demands  of  good  citizenship  re- 
quire. Until  they,  as  a  whole,  abro- 
gate this  disreputable,  this  dishon- 
orable, practice,  they  cannot  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  public.  It 
is  up  to  them,  and  the  public  will 
hold  them  responsible. 
Producer   and   Centralizer  Involved 

Fifth — Paying  the  same  price  for 
"rotten  cream"  that  is  paid  for 
good  cream  involves  other  economic 
losses  not  based  directly  upon  the 
quality  of  the  cream.  It  costs  more 
to  manufacture  "rotten  cream"  into 
butter  than  it  does  good  cream.  The 
"rotten  cream"  has  to  undergo  a 
special  process  of  neutralization  and 
aeration  in  order  to  produce  from 
it  butter  that  can  be  marketed  at 
any  price.  When  all  has  been  done 
that  is  possible  to  make  this  "rot- 
ten cream"  sanitary  and  capable  of 
producing  a  marketable  product,  the 
product  that  is  finally  produced  is 
of  low  quality  and  commands  a  low 
price  in  the  market.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  between  the  cow  that  pro- 
duces the  milk  and  the  market  that 
receives  the  butter  there  are  serious 
economic  losses,  in  which  both  pro- 
ducer and  centralizer  are  involved, 
and  which  the  centralizer  may  rem- 
edy by  taking  proper  action. 
Loss  in  Transportation 

Sixth — There  is  a  preventable  loss 
through  deterioriation  in  quality  of 
cream  that  is  caused  by  present 
methods  of  transportation  over  long 
distances  during  warm  weather. 
This  loss  might  be  prevented  in  a 
large  measure  by  shipping  such 
cream  only  in  refrigerator  cars.  One 
big  railroad  system  that  operates  in 
this  territory,  on  all  of  its  main 
lines,  and  on  some  of  its  branch 
lines,  uses  refrigerator  cars  exclu- 
sively for  the  transportation  of 
cream.  The  other  railroads  as  yet 
have  made  no  such  provision.  The 
milk  supply  of  the  large  cities  is 
uniformly  shipped  in  refrigerator 
cars.  There  is  no  reason  why  cream 
might  not  be  so  shipped,  and  thus 
prevent  this  unnecessary  loss 
through  deterioriation  in  quality. 
The  evolution  of  the  butter-making 
business  will  ultimately  bring  about 
either  the  shipment  of  cream  during 
warm  weather  exclusively  in  refrig- 
erator cars,  with  plenty  of  ice  to 
keep  it  at  a  low  temperature,  or  the 
decentralization  of  the  business  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  manufac- 
turing plants  at  such  points  as  will 
render  shipments  over  long  distances 
unnecessary.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
centralizer,  in  the  interest  of  the 
cream  producers,  to  take  this  matter 
in  hand  and  prevent  this  loss. 

Seventh — The  same  price  is  paid 
for  cream  on  which  transportation 
rates  for  long-distance  shipments 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  creamery  as 
is  paid  for  cream  that  is  subject  to 
low  transportation  rates  on  account 
of  short-distance  shipment.  This  is 
inequitable,  unjust,  uneconomic. 
Cream  that  has  to  be  shipped  500 
miles  to  the  creamery  is  not  worth 
as  much  at  the  cream  receiving  sta- 
tion as  cream  that  has  to  be  shipped 
only  twenty  miles.  Either  too  much 
is  paid  in  one  case  or  too  little  in 
the  other.    It  is  inequitable  that  the 
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cream  producer  should  not  profit  by 
his  location.  It  is  uneconomic  to 
pay  as  much  for  a  product  to  which 
is  attached  a  large  expense  for  trans- 
portation as  is  paid  for  a  product 
that  carries  only  a  small  expense  for 
transportation. 

Use  of  the  By-Product 
Eighth  —  Another  economic  loss 
arises  from  the  fact  mat  most  of 
the  creameries  fail  to  make  any  ade- 
quate economic  use  of  their  by- 
product. Buttermilk  is  the  by-prod- 
uct of  the  creamery.  Most  of  thai 
creameries  sell  all  they  can  of  it  at 
50  cents  a  barrel.  It  is  worth  much 
more  than  this  for  feed,  and  much 
more  may  be  gotten  out  of  it.  Most 
of  the  centralized  creameries  sell  in 
this  way  all  they  can,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  it  goes  into  the  sewer,  a  dis- 
tinct, easily  computable  waste  and 
loss.  An  economically  conducted 
business  prevents  all  unnecessar; 
waste. 

Different  Prices  at  Different  Places 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the' 
centralizers  pay  the  same  price  for' 
cream  at  all  of  their  receiving  Kta- 
tions.  When  the  difference  in  cost 
of  transportation  is  taken  into  ac-: 
count,  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  anti-discrimination  laws  in  tha 
several  states  force  them  to  do  this. 
Unfortunately,  this  supposition  is 
not  well  founded.  The  anti-discrim- 
ination laws  usually  have  a  joker  in 
them  that  makes  a  hole  in  the  law 
so  big  that  the  centralizers  can  walk 
abreast  through  this  hole  without 
touching  the  edges.  These  laws  gen- 
erally provide  that  any  purchaser 
may  meet  competition.  This  provi- 
sion lets  down  the  bars.  In  Ne- 
braska the  anti-discrimination  law 
has  recently  been  amended  so  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  cen- 
tralizer to  show  that  he  has  not  vio- 
lated the  law.  This,  however,  makes 
very  little  practical  difference.  The 
centralizers  pay  different  prices  at 
various  stations,  accordingly  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  cream  situation  in 
the  different  localities  demand. 
Where  competition  is  very  keen, 
comparatively  high  prices  are  paid, 
and  where  there  is  not  very  much 
competition,  comparatively  very  low 
prices  are  paid.  They  eeem  to  act 
on  the  principle  of  paying  a  high 
price  where  they  must  pay  it  in  or- 
der to  get  the  cream,  and  at  other 
localities  they  pay  no  more  than 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  in  order 
to  get  it.  This  practice  is  unbusi- 
nesslike, uneconomic,  and  in  the  end 
will  defeat  itself. 

All  these  breaches  of  economic 
law  are  in  a  measure  forced  upon 
the  centralizers  by  the  condition  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  It  is 
the  result  of  having  too  many  cen- 
tralized creameries  for  the  amount 
of  cream  produced.  In  every  in- 
stance, however,  unfortunately,  the 
loss  that  arises  from  these  breaches 
of  economic  law  must  and  do  come 
out  of  the  income  of  the  cream  pro- 
ducers. Sooner  or  later,  the  cream 
producer  is  bound  to  learn  these 
facts,  and  when  he  learns  them  he 
will  take  all  measures  possible  in 
order  to  protect  his  own  interests. 
The  centralizers,  if  they  are  wise, 
if  they  are  working  for  the  perma- 
nency of  their  business,  will  forestall 
him  in  this  matter. 


Aluy  H».   I  HI. 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 


This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  ua 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Just  Starting  in  Cattle 

M  B.,  Nebraska:  I  am  start- 
'  in  the  cattle  raising  business, 
eving  it  to  be  a  profitable  indus- 

at  present  prices  of  beef  and 
:k  cattle.  I  want  to  start  with 
ut  a  dozen  cows  and  increase  my 
1  from  these.  What  would  you 
immend  in  breed  of  cows  and  in 
hod  of  raising  the  calves,  let 
n  run  with  the  mothers  or  feed 
ii  by  hand?  I  have  not  much 
iey  to  invest;  have  160  acres  of 
i  land  to  devote  to  pasture  and 
ing  of  crops  for  feed, 
nswer — In  the  first  place,  your 
i  of  starting  in  the  cattle  busi- 
5  at  this  time  is  a  good  one.  Cat- 
are  going  to  be  higher  and  con- 
e  high  for  many  years.  The  first 
lirement  is  to  get  young  cows,  of 
good  quality  as  possible  and  as 
rly  one  breed  as  possible.  Then 

a  pure-bred  bull  of  the  breed 
intend  to  follow.  The  idea  is  to 
id  uniformity,  get  a  bunch  of 
es  as  nearly  of  one  type  and  ap- 
•ance  as  can  be.    The  breeding  of 

cattle  is  implied  in  this  discus- 
,  then  a  beef  breed  is  the  one 
lidered. 

fee  grading  up  to  a  high  stand- 
of  milk  producers  is  one  of  the 
artant  features  in  this  enterprise, 
recommendation  is  one  of  milk- 
these  cows,  separating  the  cream 
selling  it  and  feeding  the  calves 
he  skim  milk.  This,  of  course, 
emplates  some  labor;  in  fact, 
e  a  bit  of  labor.  But  the  cream 
•  orth  a  lot  of  money,  and  will 
g  in  a  fine  profit  for  the  labor 
loyed. 

here  is  another  feature  intro- 
sd  here,  and  that  is  the  feeding 
raising  of  the  calves.  This  may 
nade  a  profit  or  a  loss,  just  as 
direct  the  care  and  feeding  of 
calf.  If  the  calves  are  put  onto 
i  milk,  fed  to  them  cold  or  sour 
both,  you  will  have  starved, 
ted,  sickly  calves  that  will  re- 
in a  loss  to  the  enterprise.  You 
no  doubt  heard  of  skim-milk 
ss  —  pot-bellied,  sickly  little 
;s  that  would  not  grow  and 
ied  to  get  smaller  the  older  they 
The  calf  Is  not  to  fault  for  this; 
the  ignorance  of  the  calf  feeder 
ilf  raiser. 

i  soon  as  the  milk  of  the  cow  is 

0  use,  wean  the  calf  and  start 

1  skim  milk  by  giving  it  two  | 
ts  three  times  a- day,  with  a  tea- 
full  of  oilmeal  mush  or  jelly 
d  to  each  feed.    This  is  made 
irrlng  into  a  half  gallon  of  boll-  , 
water  a  teacup  full  of  ollnif:al.  | 
n  this  has  cooked  for  a  few  min- 

flet  it  to  one  side  to  cool.  This 
ed  oilmeal  Jelly  can  be  used  by 
Ing  not  to  exceed  a  cupful  Into 
Kim  milk  allowance  for  tin;  calf. 

replaces  the  butter-fat  taken 
i  the  whole  milk  by  the  ftep- 
>r  and  sold  as  cream.    The  skim 

should  always  be  warmed  a  11*- 
iefore  given  to  the  calf.    A  very 

way  is  to  add  a  pint  of  boiling 
t  to  the  feed.     Never   let  the 

intended  for  the  calf  net  sour 
pfore  the  importance  of  feeding 


the  sepatator  milk  the  same  day  it 
is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

Special  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  sanitation  of  the  pails  the  calf 
is  fed  from.  The  pail  should  be 
scalded  out  once  a  day  at  least  to 
keep  it  from  getting  sour  and  caus- 


voted  our  time  and  energy  to  cattle 
raising  on  the  open  range  of  Uncle 
Sam's  acres.  But  the  influx  of  home- 
steaders changed  our  mode  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  We  turned  our  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  ground  on  which  this  alfalfa  is 
growing  had  never  produced  a  crop 
(except  prairie  dogs).  In  1911  we 
broke  the  sod,  backset  it  and  seeded 
it  to  alfalfa.  In  1912  we  harvested 
about  four  tons  per  acre,  in  three 
cuttings.  On  this  same  farm  we  had 
a  field  of  corn  which  yielded  about 
thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  aver- 
age would  have  been  larger  had  not 
the  early  frost  caught  cne  variety 


Alfalfa  Field  at  Oelrichs,  S.  D. 


ing  indigestion  and  scours.  The 
skim-milk  calf  should  also  have  ac- 
cess to  a  trough,  where  some  corn- 
meal  is  kept  for  the  special  purpose 
of  attracting  attention  of  the  calf. 
It  will  soon  get  started  to  eating  a 
little,  and  by  this  and  good  pasture 
advantages  the  calf  need  not  fall  be- 
low the  calf  that  is  fully  raised  on 
its  mother,  and  you  have  the  sep- 
arator cream  for  the  expense  of  milk- 
ing the  cows. 

There  is  good  money  in  your 
dozen-cow  proposition.  The  choice 
heifer  calves  may  be  saved  out  each 
year  and  added  to  the  herd;  thus  a 
full-capacity  milking  herd  can  be 
produced,  and  a  fine  lot  of  steers 
also  developed  each  year  into  beef. 


Homesteading  in  South  Dakota 

J.  E.  S.,  Oelrichs,  S.  D.:  I  am 
sending*  you  a  small  photo  of  my 
family  and  myself  in  our  alfalfa 
field,  just  as  we  were  putting  the 
mower  into  it  for  the  first  time. 

We  are  in  the  Horsehead  valley, 
near  Oelrichs,  Fall  River  county, 
South  Dakota.  We  used  to  think 
farming  in  this  part  of  the  world 
could  not  be  very  profitable,  and  de- 


before  it  was  ripe.  We  had  no 
photos  taken  of  the  cornfield,  but 
will  have  some  taken  of  the  ears  of 
corn  if  it  would  interest  your  readers. 

We  notice  the  chart  of  corn- 
growing  territory  which  appeared  in 
your  columns  a  few  weeks  ago  does 
not  embrace  this  country.  That  is 
because  you  have  not  found  us  out 
yet. 

Comment- — This  is  doing  pretty 
well,  and  makes  a  fine  showing  for 
a  region  that  some  people  still  assert 
is  good  for  nothing  except  cattle. 
Western  Nebraska,  and  South  Da- 
kota are  coming  into  their  own,  as 
the  picture  shown  herewith  amply 
proves. 


Secretary  Coburn  has  just  issued 
his  first  report  on  the  Kansas  wheat 
crop  for  the  current  year.  The  to- 
tal acreage  of  wheat  in  Kansas  for 
the  present  year  is  7.63G.282  acres. 
The  failures  constitute  only  6.2  7 
per  cent;  the  condition  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  on  April  19  was 
86.98  per  cent.  Since  these  data 
were  gathered  Kansas  has  had  a 
soaking  rain,  and  this  seems  to  in- 
sure the  greatest  wheat  crop  in  the 
history  of  the  state. 


Corbin  Screw  Corporation  Division 

(American  Mnrciwura  Corf^orntion) 


For  Instant  Control  of  Your  Bicycle  in  Traffic 

The  Corbin  Duplex  Coaster  Brake 

When  cycling  in  city  streets,  hundreds 
of  occasions  arise  when  the  instant  und 
absolute  control  of  your  wheel  is  not 
only  desirable  but  essential.  There's 
the  safety  of  others  besides  yourself  to 
consider. 

The  Corbin  Two-Speed  Counter  IlruUc  In  ul  io 

m  invHiunbie  control  devic*.  Particularly 

helpful  to  elderly  rldafS,  Urrronttrs  the  labor 
of  riding  ut)  Htrrp  hill*  mid  nutilnnt  Htrnntc 
wind*.  Oprryted  by  prdiil.  Simple.  Htrontf 
and  reliable. 

Klther  of  tliene  Hrnkn*  fitted  to  four  wheel 
at  any  bicycle  rcpnlr  «hop. 

StnJ/or  9913  catalngur  thotring  all  motittt 

Ml  High  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

limul  (•mi'  W  „r,ri 


The 

Biggest  Thing  in  the 
Clock  Business 

Big  Ben  is  the  biggest  thing  today 
in  the  alarm  clock  business. 

.He  is  only  two  years  and  a  half  old. 
but  he's  already  getting  more  work 
from  the  States  than  any  clock  alive. 
^In  two  years  and  a  half  time,  18,000 
jewelers— 70%  of  the  total  number  of 
United  States  watchmakers  —  have 
already  adopted  him.  Two  million 
and  a  half  families  leave  it  to  him  to 
call  them  up  in  the  morning.  Two 
million  and  a  half  families  use  him 
all  day  long  to  tell  the  right  time  by. 

He  is  really  two  good  clocks  in  one — 
a  crackerjack  of  a  timekeeper  and  a 
crackerjack  of  an  alarm. 

Big  Ben  stands  seven  inches  tall. 
He  is  triple  nickel-plated  and  wears  an 
inner  vest  of  steel  that  insures  him 
for  life.  His  big.  bold  figures  and 
hands  are  easy  to  read  in  the  dim 
morning  light.  His  large,  comfortable 
keys  almost  wind  themselves.  He 
rings  five  minutes  steadily  or  ten 
intermittently .  If  he  is  oiled  every 
other  year,  there  is  no  telling  how  long 
he  will  last. 

He's  sold  by  18,000  watchmakers.  His 
price  is  $2.50  anywhere  in  the  States, 
83.00  anywhere  in  Canada.  I£  you  can't 
find  him  at  your  jeweler's,  a  money  order 
mailed  to  WfUclox,  La  Salle.  Illinois,  will 
send  him  anywhere  you  say,  express 
charges  prepaid. 

BIG  BEN 


j  Ne^A/  Kt?ND   I  I  OiLD  KlIND 

SAVE  THE  CORN  ROOTS 

With  my  surface  and  deep  cultivator  shov- 
els. They  scour  when  others  wont,  leave 
ground  ttnooth.  Very  eusy  for  boys  and 
horses  to  handle  and  run.  Your,  money 
will  be  returned  If  shovels  don't  please. 
Send  for  FltEE  booklet. 
Chas.  Burmeister,  Sutherland,  Iowa. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Factory  to  Farm.  Want  Farmev  A<rent«. 
Write  Quick      AUGUST  POST,  Moulton,  Xr 


Y()l   CAN  HI  V 


ANY  CUT 


in  nil': 


Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  witnini  Ini  h,  cash 
with  order  not  Iohh  than  7!>  renin 
for  any  one  Ctlt.  It  is  ttdvlna bit  to 
Writ*  at  once,  na  thero  la  only  one 
of  each 
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Makes  Lame 
Horses  Sound 

Cures  All  Kinds  of  Lameness,  Quickly, 
Positively,  Permanently. 

Mack's  $1,000  Spavin  Remedy  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  cure  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Thoroughpin, 
Curb,  Capped  Hock,  Shoe  Boil,  Sprung 
Knee,  Lacerated  and  Ruptured  Ten- 
dons, Sweeny  itnd  all  other  forms  of 
lameness   affecting  a  horse,   or  your 


money  back  in  a  jiffy.  It's  a  power- 
ful remedy  that  goes  right  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trouble  and  cures  the  lame- 
ness in  just  a  few  days,  and  the  ani- 
mal may  be  worked  as  usual.  Contains 
nothing  that  can  injure  the  horse  and 
heals  without  leaving  scar,  blemish  or 
loss  of  hair. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Mack's  $1,000 
Spavin  Remedy — if  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  direct  to  us.  Ask  for  our 
valuable  Free  Book,  "Horse  Sense"  No.  8. 

If  you  are  not  positive  as  to  the 
cause  of  your  horse's  lameness,  mark  on 
horse  above  where  lameness  occurs  and 
tell  us  how  it  affects  his  gait,  also  tell  age 
of  animal.  Our  graduate  veterinarian  will 
diagnose  the  trouble  and  tell  you  how  to 
cure  it.  This  service  is  free. 
McKallor  Drag  Co.,  Blnghamton,  N.  V. 


Saved  Him  $225. OO 

For  spavin,  splint,  ringbone,  thoropin,  for  swellings,  H 
bruises,  bony  growths,  and  lameness,  nothing  in  ourH 
opinion  has  ever  proved  equal  to  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

READ  THIS  LETTER 
From  E.  J.  Dayton,  Knobley,  West  Va. 

'Two  reus  ago  the  muscles  at  the  point  of  my  mare'e  shoulder  pave' 
way,  and  three  Veterinarians  told  me  she  was  ruined;  but  I  uaed  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure  according  to  instructions  and  today  I  have  refused  I 
$225.00  for  that  mare.  I  claim  you  saved  practically  the  whole 
amount.  I  hare  triird  it  almost  for  everything  in  the  animal  lino' 
and  have  found  it  wonderful." 

Price  SI  .00  a  bottle  or  6  for  $6.00.  Get  our  Book,  fl 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse"— Free  at  druggists  or  write  us.  | 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall,  Enosborg  Falls,   Vermont,  P.  8.  A. ! 

I  H  H  9LB  0  Bi  Wk  ■LV  .-'M 


i 
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Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

baa  for  forty  years  been  the  standard  live-stock 
conditioner.  25c,  50c,  $1,  $3.50 

nwffi^  Colic  Cure 

f»>^^  (Veterinary) 
Sure  cure  for  colic  and  Indigestion,  $1 
"Your  money  back  if  it  fails" 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
Philadelphia 
fjtf^^**^  Chicago 


BEATRICE 


Beats  &I1  on  Close  Skimming 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Lincoln,  Neb..  Dea  Moines,  la.,  Dubuque,  la 


Cream  Separator 


Markings  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 

What  to  Do  with  the  Cockerels 


WANTED— SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of 
them.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or 
Saleswoman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good 
position  where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning 
Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testi- 
monials frnm  hundreds  of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed 
in  good  positions;  also  list  of  good  positions  open.  Address  (nearest 
offlce)  Dept.  243  National  Salesmen's  Training  Assn. 
Chicago3icwYorh  KansasCity  SanFranciscoKewOrleans Toronto 

The  advertisers  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  are  deserving  of 
>our  patronage.  Read  their  ads 
tarefully  and  send  for  their  cata- 
logues, mentioning  this  magazine 
uhen  writing. 


N  ANSWER  to  queries  by 
Mrs.  A.  G.  K.,  Stratton, 
Colo.,  will  say  the  mark- 
ings of  the  standard  Rose- 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  is:  Color, 
neck  of  male,  bright  red,  top  of  neck 
a  brilliant  red:  hen,  neck  red,  with  a 
dark  ticking  cn  ends  of  hackle  feath- 
ers; back  for  both  sexes,  bright  red; 
wing  bows,  red;  primaries,  upper 
web,  red;  lower  web,  black,  with  an 
edging  of  red;  primary  coverts, 
black;  secondaries  of  wings,  lower 
web,  red,  the  remainder  of  these 
wing  feathers  black,  but  when  wings 
are  folded  the  top  must  show  a  har- 
monious red;  breast  for  both,  a  rich 
red;  tail  for  the  hen,  black,  except 
two  top  feathers,  which  may  be  red; 
tail  for  male,  a  greenish  black,  shad- 
ing to  red  as  they  approach  the  sad- 
dle feathers;  shanks  and  toes,  a  rich 
yellow,  although  a  line  of  red  may 
run  down  the  sides  of  the  leg  to  the 
toes;  red  eyes;  very  red  comb  and 
wattles.  I  could  not  describe  the 
shape  so  that  you  would  understand. 
You  study  this  from  prize  speci- 
mens in  the  show  ring,  or  by  good 
drawings  of  the  breed.  Standard 
weight  is  eight  and  one-half  pounds 
for  cock,  seven  and  one-half  for 
cockerel,  six  and  one-half  for  hen, 
five  for  pullet. 

The  pure-bred  may  show  up  a 
light  salmon  color,  or  with  ear  lobes 
half  white,  or  with  white  feathers 
here  and  there  or  in  the  tail,  but 
these,  though  pure-bred,  will  not 
qualify  as  breeders  or  prize  winners. 

Little  chicks  are  usually  marked 
when  a  few  days  old.  Once  in  a 
while  the  holes  punched  in  the  web 
will  grow  up,  but  not  if  you  have 
made  a  plain,  round  hole  and  taken 
away  that  much  of  the  web.  Punch 
again  if  you  notice  the  hole  has 
closed,  but  it  isn't  likely  to. 

It  is  all  right  to  let  the  rooster 
run  with  the  mixed  hens  also,  if  you 
know  the  eggs  laid  by  the  thorough- 
breds. The  eggs  of  these  six  hens 
must  be  all  right  if  the  rooster  him- 
self is  a  thoroughbred  of  their  own 

kind.   

The  Young  Cockerels 
At  a  recent  poultry  conference  in 
the  department  of  a  certain  world- 
known  agricultural  college  the  young 
cockerel  question  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. What  to  do  with  these,  and 
do  it  in  most  profitable  manner,  was 
the  leading  query.  The  estimate  of 
cockerels  in  any  extensive  flock  was 
based  on  the  ruling  that  to  raise  a 
flock  of  500  pullets  there  must  be 
at  least  1,000  birds  bred.  The 
farmer  usually  clumps  up  these 
cockerels  that  represent  the  other 
half  and  throws  them  upon  the  mar- 
ket, and  usually  at  a  time  when  the 
market  is  glutted  with  birds.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  low  price  he  gets,  and 
these  birds  scarcely  pay  expense  for 
their  raising  up  to  a  saleable  age, 
and  their  sisters  are  expected  to 
make  up  this  loss  by  extra  egg  pro- 
duction. 

How  to  make  these  cockerels  pay 
for  their  keep  and  bring  a  surplus 
over  was  discussed  from  all  sides. 
To  do  this  the  raising  of  the  small 
breeds  had  somehow  gone  into  dis- 
repute in  many  places,  because  the 
cockerels    of    the    majority  of  the 


great  egg  breeds  are  too  small  to 
bring  much  even  at  the  good  prices 
of  the  earliest  market.  This  ques- 
tion alone  had  caused  the  farmers 
in  most  cases  to  demand  a  general 
utility  fowl  that  not  only  carried 
size  and  weight,  but  good  laying 
power.  In  these  breeds  the  cocker- 
els, being  of  good  size,  bring  greater 
profit  if  sold  under  or  up  to  a  five- 
pound  weight. 

Keeping  these  cockerels,  the  best 
of  them,  and  disposing  of  them  as 
breeders  at,  for  the  majority,  a  dol- 
lar apiece,  was  one  point  brought 
forward.  Special  markets  was  an- 
other, but  special  markets  are  not 
for  all  farmers.  Caponizing  found 
ready  acceptance  as  nearest  hitting  a 
good  margin  of  profit  over  the  keep 
of  cockerels,  although  this  would 
hold  good  only  with  the  larger 
breeds.  It  is  useless  to  expect  any 
profit  in  caponizing  a  Hamburg,  Leg- 
horn or  the  small  breeds,  and  even 
some  of  the  medium-sized  brleeds 
will  not  produce  a  paying  capon  un- 
less the  question  of  feed  cuts  no 
figure. 

The  conference  finally  agreed  that 
if  you  did  not  caponize  the  cockerels, 
then  getting  them  off  your  hands  at 
the  earliest  markets  was  next  best 
mode  of  profit,  and  for  those  hatched 
later  in  the  summer  selling  them  off 
at  their  earliest  market  weight  was 
a  good  plan.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
caponized  or  advertised  for  breeders, 
then  sell  them  by  the  time  they  reach 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds 
apiece.  IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Some  Cornell  Poultry  Findings 

If  it  were  not  that  such  men  as 
Prof.  Rice,  head  of  the  poultry  de- 
partment at  Cornell,  both  in  the  past 
and  present,  had  devoted  years  to 
practical  poultry  investigation,  the 
majority  of  poultry  keepers  would 
still  be  keeping  poultry  in  the  same 
old  careless  way,  with  no  respect 
whatever  for  the  busy,  paying  little 
hen,  mar.y  of  which  lay  over  twenty- 
five  times  their  weight  in  eggs  if 
kept  into  their  third  year.  Here  are 
some  of  the  last  year's  summing  up 
of  Cornell  findings: 

"That  a  hen,  as  a  rule,  lays  largest 
number  of  eggs  in  her  first  year, 
slightly  lower  than  this  in  her  sec- 
ond year  and  decidedly  a  smaller 
number  in  her  third  year  than  in  her 
second.  This  is  trap  nest  showings 
covering  a  number  of  years. 

"But  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
for  it  was  shown  that  some  hens  did 
poorly  in  the  first  and  second  years 
of  their  life  to  make  a  large  and 
splendid  record  in  the  third  year, 
then  nearly  quit  off  laying.  Or, 
there  were  cases  where  they  laid 
their  highest  number  of  eggs  in  the 
second  year.  Again,  a  hen  which 
lays  very  heavily  the  first  year  is 
more  than  likely  to  slow  down  in  her 
second  year's  laying,  then  outdo  the 
first  year's  record  in  her  third  year's 
record. 

"If  a  hen  lays  eggs  in  large  num- 
bers through  three  years,  she  un- 
doubtedly holds  great  vitality  and 
bodily  power,  and  it  is  from  these 
hens  strong  and  enduring  laying 
flocks  can  best  be  built  up. 

"Hens  that  are  low  producers  lay 


eggs  when  they  are  cheapest,  an 
conditions  most  favorable.  Gres 
producers,  however,  lay  most  unde 
unfavorable  weather,  and  when  egg 
are  highest. 

"Hens  that  lay  heavily  the  firs 
year  can  be  profitably  carried  ove 
for  three  years.  A  hen's  tempera 
ture  changes  with  the  weather.  Cap 
sules  containing  certain  colorin 
matter  fed  to  laying  hens  color  th 
yelk  of  the  egg  shortly  after  enter 
ing  the  body.  Hens  that  were  nev< 
broody  laid  on  an  average  105  eg* 
more  than  the  broody  hens.  The  pc 
cent  of  vitality  between  incubator 
hatched  and  hen-hatched  chick 
showed  too  little  difference  t< 
notice." 


Chicks  That  Count 
It  is  only  live  chicks  that  count- 
that  is,  the  chicks  you  can  keej 
alive.  Why  not  save  some  of  th« 
money  you  get  for  eggs  and  the  sal! 
of  chickens  and  provide  yourself 
with  a  couple  of  lamp-heated  hov- 
ers? If  you  are  bound  to  stay  in 
the  chicken  business,  then  get  sonic 
tools  of  your  trade.  What  you  get 
this  year  is  tools  for  many  another 
year.  Haven't  you  heard  chicks 
cheeping  in  many  a  farm  house  this 
spring,  setting  you  crazy  with  their 
cheeps?  Haven't  you  known  poul- 
try-keeping women  to  keep  up  a  hen 
and  her  brood  of  chicks  in  a  box  in 
the  house  until  the  spring  warmth 
set  in?  How  much  better  to  not 
make  yourself  so  much  bother  when 
there  are  galvanized  iron  hoveri 
with  lamps  attached,  or  made  to  set 
in  them,  that  you  can  safely  set  out 
in  boxes,  and  by  their  aid  give  your 
chicks  room  and  heat  both.  Brooder 
hover  and  lamp  that  you  can  pick  up 
and  sit  around  anywhere,  and  not  be 
pestered  with  cheeping  chicks  and 
hens  in  a  box  in  the  house.  Look 
up  the  advertisements  and  pick  you 
out  a  couple,  and  know  the  comfort 
of  having  your  early,  or  even  later, 
chicks  cheaply  provided  with  a  bet- 
ter heat  than  an  old  hen  can  give 
them.  You  will  have  more  early 
live  chicks  to  count  when  fall  conies. 


Chick  for  Experiment  Work 
As  the  chicken  comes  quickly  into 
life  and  maturity,  it  proves  a  favored 
animal  for  experiment  work.  All 
of  its  habits  are  closely  noticed  and 
compared  by  those  of  biological  turn 
of  mind.  Trap  nests  and  close  con- 
sideration have  shown  that  nearly  all 
hens  have  a  certain  time  in  the  hour 
to  lay,  not  all  laying  at  the  same 
hour  by  any  means.  "Why  is  this?" 
was  asked,  and  some  poultry  scien- 
tists set  out  to  know  why.  A  well 
known  poultry  breeder  of  England — 
a  woman — now  declares  that  she  has 
found  a  reason  by  keeping  tag  of 
many  hens  from  cradle  to  grave.  She 
says  that  a  hen  lays  an  egg  exactly 
almost  to  the  minute  she  first 
stepped  from  the  shell.  If  that  was 
in  the  morning,  she  lays  in  the  morn- 
ing; or,  if  at  night,  very  early  in  the 
morning.  If  in  the  afternoon,  then, 
that  is  her  time.  Well,  what  differ- 
ence, just  so  she  lays? 


The  Fuzzy  One 

"Who  can  describe  a  caterpillar?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

"I  can,  teacher,"  shouted  Tommy. 

"Well,  Tommy,  what  is  it?" 

"An  upholstered  worm." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Davenport 


HE  bulls  In  Ihe  hog  trade  wlio 

T]   took  to  the  woods  a  week  ago. 
I   as  mentioned  In  these  columns 
at  the  time,  are  still  in  hiding. 
Now  and  then  it  is  possible  to 
id  a  kind  of  halt-hearted  bull  who  will 

•  nture  the  opinion  that  "possibly  they 
e  not  going  to  get  boys  down  as  they 
ought  they  would,"  but  that  is  about 
e  most  bullish  talk  that  one  can  hear 
,  the  market  at  the  present  time.  The 
iling  generally  prevails  that  packers 
ill  continue  their  bear  tactics  and  that 
ices  will  be  forced  to  a  somewhat 
wer  basis  than  now  prevails.  This  feel- 
g  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
e  a  good  many  hoss  in  the  country  to 
me  during  May  and  June,  and  on  the 
n her  assumption  that  the  shipping  de- 
and  will  not  be  sufficiently  large  to 
event  packers  from  carrying  out  their 
signs  against  the  market. 

Bears  Still  in  Control 
L'p  until  the  last  week  or  ten  days  the 
ills  have  had  everything  pretty  much 
elr  own  way.  Since  the  beginning  of 
e  year  hogs  have  steadily  risen  in 
lue.  During  the  month  of  January  the 
erage  selling  price  of  hogs  on  the  basis 

the  Omaha  market  was  £7.10'T/7.35,  or 
:  average  of  $".4»  for  the  whole  month 

the  basis  of  Chicago.  In  February 
e  markets  steadily  advanced,  going  to 

00  and  beyond,  the  average  of  all  sales 
Chicago  that  month   being  $8.15.  In 

ireh  the  hogs  sold  on  the  basis  of 
,nha  at  an  average  of  $S.20  to  $S.90,  and 
April  a  still  further  advance  was 
jred,  the  average  on  all  grades  at  Chi- 
SO  being  $9.05,  with  other  markets  in 
9  same  proportion. 

t  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that. 

noted,  it  has  been  a  bull  year  up  until 
!  last  week  in  April,  when  the  buyers 
san  raiding  the  market.  How  long  the 
-sent  bear  movement  will  continue  no 

,  as  a  matter  of  course,  can  say,  but 

1  bears  themselves  ha\e  great  hopes  of 
Iding  prices  down,   and   even  putting 

m  considerably  lower  than  at  present 
ring  May  and  June,  when  liberal  re- 
pts  are  to  be  expected.  At  the  same 
le  the  position   of  the   market   is  in 

ny  ways  statistically  strong;,  for  ex- 
iple,  the  five  big  markets  of  the  coun- 
'  show  a  decrease  for  the  fouV  months 

the  year  of  over  1,00,000  head,  as  corn- 
red  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
*.  year.  Taking  the  eleven  largest  mar- 
:s,  there  is  a  falling  off  this  year  of 
-r  2.000,000  head,  as  compared  with  last 
ir.  On  the  other  hand,  comparing  the 
ir  months  of  this  year  with  the  corre- 
mdlr.g  period  of  1011.  we  have  a  gain 

slightly  over  a  half  million  head  in 

•  receipts  this  year,  and  continuing  the 
nparlson  back  to  1910,  we  find  that  this 
ir's  receipts  show  a  gain  of  a  little 
;r  a  million  and  a  half  head.  In  this 
mection  .It  will  be  of  Interest  to  note 
it  at  the  close  of  April  hogs  were  sell- 

50&75c  higher  than  they  were  at  the 
ne  time  in  1912,  and  around  $2.50  per 
ndred  higher  than  In  1911,  but  R0T/9.",o 
er  than  at  the  close  of  April,  1910.  At 
1  beginning  of  April,  1910,  hogs  on  the 
fls  of  Omaha  were  selling  above  $10.50. 
hese  figures  are  of  the  very  greatest 
erest  at  the  present  time,  but  aftei 
do  not  throw  very  much  light  on  the 
nedlate  future  of  the  hog  market,  for 

reason  that  it  looks  very  much  as 
packers  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
.  prices  down  anil  the  only  think'  that 
nds  In  their  way  Is  the  shipping  (le- 
nd.   Should  this  prove  to  be  moderuti 

Packers  will  unquestionably  he  abb- 
have  things  very  much  their  own 
Y,  provided,  of  course,  receipts  prove  to 
anything  like  as  largo  as  anticipated. 

the  other  hand,  a  good  shipping  <>  - 
nd  would  be  a  great  support  to  tne 
rket  and  is  the  only  thing  feared  by 

bears. 

Cntllo  Receipts  Are  Liberal 

attle  receipts  during  the  early  part  ol 
week  Just  closed  were  very  liberal 
most  all  market  points  and  tin  htr  •  rs 
k  advantage  of  It  to  gain  substantial 
cessions  from  tho  high  prices  pievl- 
ly  Prevailing.  Later  on  In  the  week, 
receipts  became  lighter,  much  of  the 


decline,  and  at  some  points  all  of  it,  was 
recovered,  leaving  the  market  about 
where  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
week. 

Tho  bulls  are  still  very  much  in  evi- 
dence in  the  cattle  trade.  There  lias  been 
a  fear  among  a  good  many  that  the 
country  was  becoming  over-anxious  to 
sell  and  hence  might  overload  the  mar- 
kets, the  same  as  was  the  case  just  be- 
fore the  holidays,  producing  a  sharp  break 
in  prices.  Still,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, operators  on  the  market  are  firmly 
convinced  that  there  are  none  too  many 
cattle  on  feed  to  supply  .  the  trade  and 
that  good  strong  prices  ought  to  prevail 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  corn-feu 
season.  Undue  haste  on  the  part  of  ship- 
pers may  bring  about  sharp  breaks,  but 
no  one  expects  breaks  of  that  kind  to 
continue  for  any  great  length  of  time 
under  conditions  now  prevailing. 

The  year  to  date  has  witnessed  a  bull 
market  Prices  at  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary were  the  lowest  that  they  have  been 
any  time  thus  far  this  year,  the  relatively 
low  price  at  that  time  having  been  due 
to  the  severe  slump  occasioned  by  exces- 
sive shipments  just  previous  to  the  holi- 
days. Since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
prices  have  strengthened  up,  the  aveiage 
for  March  and  April  having  been  consid- 
erably higher  than  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. 

April  Sheep  Prices  Higher 

The  sheep  market  has  not  been  a  very 
good  actor  during  the  last  few  days.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  supplies  are 
pretty  well  shipped  out  of  the  country, 
but  as  always  happens  about  this  sea-son 
of  the  year  a  large  percentage  of,  the 
available  fat  stock  is  being  held  in  the 
big  feeding  barns  outside  of  Chicago, 
where  it  is  in  plain  sight  of  buyers  and 
where  it  exerts  a  constant  bear  influence. 
The  market,  however,  taking  the  year  to 
date  as  a  whole,  has  been  very  good  and 
as  a  rule  satisfactory  to  the  selling  :n- 
terests.  It  has  been  at  least  satisfactory 
to  the  extent  that  feeders  have  generally 
made  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  their  rea- 
son's operations.  Prices  during  April  on 
both  sheep  and  lambs  averaged  from  40c 
to  60c  higher  than  during  the  month  of 
April,  1912. 

Prices  on  both  sheep  and  lambs  are  so 
high  that  no  one  is  predicting  further 
advances  for  the  near  future,  although,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  everyone  realizes  that 
near  the  close  of  the  season  there  always 
is  a  possibility  of  the  market  making 
a  spurt. 


Breeders'  Notes 

Krucgcr'8  D tiroes. 

While  in  the  vicinity  of  P.eemer,  Neb., 
last  week,  we  called  on  Gus  Krueger  of 
that  place  and  spent  a  very  enjoyable 
few  hours  in  looking  over  his  herd  of 
Duroc-Jerseys.  Mr.  Krueger  has  one  of 
the  good  herds  of  northern  Nebraska  and 
his  lineup  for  this  year  at  the  present 
time  looks  mighty  good.  lie  has  fifty-two 
head  of  spring  pigs  coming  along  in  good 
shape  and  ninety  head  of  fall  pigs  that 
are  especially  good.  Spring  pigs  are  sired 
bv  Prince  Muncie  Colonel,  A.  Professor, 
Critic  ]',.,  Jielle's  Crimson  Wonder.  H.  & 
U.'h  Wonder,  Fancy  Wonder  and  P..  l.'s 
Model,  by  Golden  Model  1th.  Fall  pigl 
are  practically  all  by  Prince  Muncie 
Colonel  and  wer,-  farrowed  from  Septem- 
ber 1  to  November  1.  Mr.  Krueger 
will  show  at  the  state  fair  this  year, 
If  all  goes  well,  and  should  ha.'e 
an  cspjecially  strong  lineup,  especially  In 
the  Junior,  senior  and  aged  sow  claBbes. 
Keep  his  herd  In  mind  and  watch  these 
columns   for  further  particulars. 

Hoderov*  Jin*  ■  ."<>  Spring  ri«x. 

Our  old  friend  William  Moderow  Of 
Peeiner,  Neb  ,  has  150  head  of  spring  plKH 
lit  Ibis  time,  and  we  believe  tliat  they  are 
the  best  bunch  we  have  seen  on  the 
farm  at  any  one  time  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Moderow  has  been  one  of  the  strong 
boosters  for  the  red  hog  business  In  the 
west  during  the  last  few  years.  In  fact, 
he  has  probably  done  as  much  as  any 
other  one  man  t'>  help  make  Duroc  his- 
tory   In    the   west.     He   has  nlwiiys  been 

a  firm  believer  in  the  i.i.;>  that  the  besl 
Is  none  too  good,  and  when  be  f>p  In 
need  of  fomethlng  to  add  to  Ml  herd  Ifl 
the  line  of  breeding  ntnrk  he  has  ■Imply 
■tone  OUt  and  seemed  th<  v  i  >  bevl,  al- 
lowing the  price  always  to  be  ■  secondary 
con  el  deration  In  nil  probablllt)  ■  stroiigei 
variety  of  popular  blood  lines  cap  be 
found  in  tbii  herd  than  In  any  othet  herd 

In   the   country.    Forty-five    bead    of  Ins 


spring  piss  are  sited  by  B.  &  G.'s  Won- 
der, the  reserve  champion  boar  at  the 
Nebraska  state  lair  this  year  and  an  un- 
deniably strong  contestant  for  first 
honors  this  fall  if  everything  goes  well. 
This  hoar  is  proving  a  remarkably  strong 
breeder  and  his  get  will  certainly  meet 
with  favor.  About  forty  head  are  sired  by 
Chief  .Select  2d  and  Blue  Ribbon  Model, 
two  boars  that  stand  right  up  close  to 
the  front  rank  both  as  breeders  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  individuality.  Besides 
these,  he  also  has  litters  sired  by  Critic 
B..  Queen's  Wonder,  R.  L.'s  Model,  Me- 
lina's  Wonder.  Long  Gano,  Proud  Colonel, 
Valley  King  and  others.  He  also  has 
seventy  head  of  fall  pigs  sired  mostly  by 
Blue  Ribbon  Model.  Mr.  Moderow  will 
have  something  to  say  through  these  col- 
umns at  a  later  date.  If  you  are  antic- 
ipating wanting  anything  in  his  line,  write 
him,  mentioning  this  paper. 


Wallace's  Daroci, 

While  at  wisner  last  week  we  found 
Clarence  Wallace  of  that  place  wun 
sixty  spring  pigs  on  hand,  and  also  thirty- 
five  head  of  specially  growthy  fall  gilt.s. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  the  reputation  ©f  produc- 
ing some  of  the  biggest,  smoothest, 
growthlest,  heavy -boned  Durocs  in  Ne- 
braska. He  has  been  a  most  discriminat- 
ing buyer  sof  the  very  best  breeding  stock 
and  has  been  a  consistent  winner  of  the 
Nebraska  state  fair  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  competition  with  the  very  best 
herds  in  the  country.  If  ail  goes  well, 
he  will  be  found  in  line  as  usual  during 
the  coming  season.  In  this  connection,  we 
want  to  say  that  Mr.  Wallace  is  offering 
for  sala  one  of  his  herd  boars,  Sensation 
Wonder  2d.  This  boar  is  a  big,  smooth, 
strong-backed  fellow,  wtih  a  well  sprung 
rib,  exceptionally  straight  on  his  legs  and 
feet  and  has  a  fine  masculine  head.  He 
is  proving  himself  to  be  a  remarkable 
strong  breeder  and  would  not  be  for  sale 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wallace 
is  using  his  lull  brother  in  the  herd.  Sen- 
sation Wonder  2d  weighed  730  pounds  at 
fair  time  last  fall.  He  is  by  Wallace's 
Wonder  'and  out  of  the  great  brood  sow 
Sensation  Girl,  by  Chief  Sensation.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  pricing  this  boar  worth  the 
money  and  we  hope  that  some  good 
breeder  will  pick  him  up  for  a  herd  boar, 
as  we  believe  he  is  good  enough  to  go 
into  any  herd.  Write  him  for  further 
particulars,    mentioning   this  paper. 


Xinty-flve   Little   Red  Fellows. 

Robert  Leisy,  the  well  known  young 
breeder  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  at  Wisner, 
Neb.,  has  ninety-five  head  of  pigs  of 
March  and  April  farrow  that  constitute 
about  as  good  a  bunch  as  we  have  seen 
so  far  this  season.  They  are  in  splendid 
condition  and  are  coming  along  in  fine 
shape.  They  are  sired  by  Sioux  King, 
Golden  Model  15th,  Echo's  Crimson  Won- 
der. B.  &  L.'s  Wonder,  Critic  B..  Model 
Boy,  R.  L.'s  Model,  and  others.  Mr. 
Leisy  had  one  of  the  very  best  bunches 
sold  last  winter,  and  from  the  present 
outlook,  he  will  have  a  mighty  good  line- 
up for  the  coming  season.  On  account  of 
not  being  able  to  use  him  further,  he  is 
offering  for  sale  one  of  his  herd  boars, 
Model  Boy.  This  hog  was  a  winner  of 
fourth  at  the  Nebraska  State  fair  last 
year  and  is  an  all-around  good  individual, 
with  well  sprung  ribs,  good  strong  arched 
back,  extra  good  bone,  and  right  up  on 
his  feet,  and  with  a  good  head  and  ear. 
Mr.  Leisy  has  plenty  of  his  get  to  show 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his 
being  a  first-class  breeder.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  some  man  to  get  in  and  get  a 
first-class  herd  boar  well  worth  the 
money.  Write  him  for  further  particu- 
lars, mentioning  this  paper. 


Dnroc  Jersey  Full  Males. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  In  this 
issue  to  the  advertisement  of  Henry 
Stuthman  of  Pilger,  Neb.,  who  is  offering 
for  sale  some  very  choice  Duroc-.Iersey 
fall  males.  We  called  on  Mr.  Stuthman 
a  few  days  ago  and  personally  inspected 
his  herd.  He  has  quite  a  number  of 
these  males,  and  among  them  are  several 
that  are  good  enough  tg  oo  into  any  pure- 
bred herd;  They  are  not  In  high  flesh, 
but  ate  in  Just  good,  fair  breeding  con- 
dition. They  are  sired  mostly  by  Mo- 
lina's Wonder,  a  few  being  by  Valley 
Forge,  champion  boar  of  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska. Mr.  Stuthman  Is  certainly  pric- 
ing 'these   males   worth   the   money.  If 

you  are  In  t  d  of  anything  in  this  line, 

write  him  for  further  particulars,  men- 
tioning   this    paper.     He    lias    about  125 

spring  pigs  at  this  time,  sired  by  Molina's 

Wonder,  Colonel  Tipping.  Crimson  Won- 
der Select,  Chief  Select  2d.  Invlnelble 
<  ii|(r    11.  K-  fl.'s  Wonder  and  other*  It 

win  tie  remembered  that  It  was  Mr,  stuth- 
man who  topped  the  sale  of  William 
Moderow  last  winter  on  the  great  brood 

sow,  Sweet  Hose  2d,  considered  by  many 

competent    judge:1   to  be  one  of   the  very 

best  sows  hoM  at  public  auction  In  re- 
ci  ut  years,  she  wns  bred  to  B.  &  O.'s 
Wonder,  reserved  champion  hour  of  the 

Nebraska   State    fair    ln.it    yecr,   a  nd  Ikim 

a  utter  of  eight  extra  good  pigs  at  this 

time,  consisting  of  six  males  mid  Hire, 
gilts.  Just  keep  your  eye  on  this  litter 
for  future  referem  ■  s. 


K  ii  ne   Mm  S  I  be  BOOdB. 

J.  .T.  TCnne  of  Wisner.  Neb.,  rnn  ahnw 
about  ninety  bead  of  little  lluine*  that 
nie  Just  about  ns  good  ns  run  In-  found 
anywhere  Th«\i  air  |u  n  flrst-ebiss. 
thrifty  conditions  fend  In  point  of  Indl 

Vidua!  merit  mid  popuhiilty  of  Mood  line. 

thev  are  second  to  none  They  lire  Hied 
by    Invlnelble    Chief.     Chief  Invincible, 


Wonder  Model,  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  Chief 
Select  2d,  Golden  Model  15th,  Wonder's 
Chief,  Dale  and  Golden  Wonder  Orion. 
One  of  the  choicest  litters  is  by  Chief  in- 
vincible ond  out  of  the  dam,  Van  Pat- 
ton's  Maid,  by  Echo  Top  King.  Another 
specially  good  litter  is  by  Chief  Select, 
out  of  tlie  dam,  Model  B„  by  Colonel 
Tipy.  Mr.  Kane  never  makes  very  much 
noise  about  what  he  has  in  his  herd,  but 
you  can  just  about  figure  that  any  time 
you  drop  around  you  will  find  some- 
thing there  of  especial  interest.  He  has 
a  number  of  litters  at  this  time  that 
we  believe  are  the  equal,  if  not  the  su- 
perior, of  any  we  have  seen  so  far  this 
season.  We  could  not  help  but  notice 
the  character  of  the  piss  sired  by  the 
young  herd  boar,  Chief  Invincible.  They 
have  remarkable  stretch,  lots  of  style, 
good  heads  and  ears  and  extraordinary 
heavy  boned.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
Mr.  Kane  will  have  something  mighty 
good  to  offer,  sired  by  this  boar,  this 
fall.  Keep  his  herd  in  mind  and  watch 
these  columns  for  further  announcement. 

Herman  Toelle's  Dnrocs. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  head  is  the 
quota  of  spring  pigs  we  found  in  the  herd 
of  Herman  Toelle  at  West  Point,  Neb., 
last  week.  Mr.  Toelle  has  one  of  the  best 
arranged  hog  breednig  plants  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  Nebraska.  He  has  recently 
added  to  his  equipment  sixteen  individual 
houses.  7x7,  and  each  one  occupying  a 
lot  with  possibly  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  We  found  every  one  of  these 
filled  with  a  sow  and  her  lifter,  and  we 
want  to  say  that  we  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  arrangements  that  we  have 
seen  in  many  a  day.  We  hope  to  give  a 
reproduction  of  this  in  an  illustration  in 
a  later  issue.  Mr.  Toelle  has  won  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  last  few  years 
through  the  character  of  the  breeding 
stock  he  has  been  purchasing  to  place  in 
his  herd.  He  is  part  owner  with  William 
Moderow  of  Beemer  of  the  two  great 
hogs  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder  and  Chief  Select 
II,  both  being  considered  two  of  the  best 
young  boars  out  last  season.  Mr.  Toelle 
has  a  number  of  mighty  good  pigs  sired 
by  each  of  these  boars.  He  also  has 
others  sired  by  Fancy  Wonder,  Invincible 
Chief,  Colonel  Tippy  Again,  Prince  Critic, 
Blue  Ribbon  Model  and  others.  He  has  a 
line-up  of  fall  sows  that  he  is  holding 
aver  for  next  winter  sales  that  are  about 
as  good  as  we  have  seen  in  any  one  herd, 
number  considered.  Among  these  are  a 
couple  of  gilts  sired  by  Blue  Ribbon 
Model  that  we  believe  will  give  a  mighty 
good  account  of  themselves  this  fall.  Mr. 
Toelle  will  probably  be  at  the  fairs  with 
a  line-up  of  good  stuff  and  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Moderow,  will  prob- 
able bring  out  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  reserve 
champion  of  Nebraska  last  year.  Keep 
his  herd  in  mind  for  future  reference. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Hut  R.;.il.r»44 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  ol 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
day  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la- 
ments, listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
—FAILS  TO  ACT—till  the  Springtime  is 
on  him  and  his  hone  is  not  yet  able  to  work. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
- — Decides  Promptly —  and  his  horse  is 
put  to  work  While  being  cured.  That's 
exactly    what  happens  every  year. 

We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minute 
of  every  day  for  seventeen  years  our  advice 
and  treatmentshavebeen  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  arc 
nioderate.  Write. 

Our  I. at  rat  B«»»  Th*-llorn«  HOOK  in  •Miml  Si-ttli  r 
— TnllH  Mnw  to  Tril  for  S|.h»Hi-\\  lint,  t"  1>"  for  II  Ijiiiin 
llorne— Cnv. -i  H  .'.»  KnriiM  i>r   i.nmiln    >— I  tin ntrMM  BOl 

write  ilmcrlblUK  ynur  rum  anil  «<•  w  III  l  I  ""'  IIOOK 

— Sninpln  Ci.nli  net  nnil  Ailvlri—  M.l.  MtKK-l"  lll-i  < 
Ownoro  and  MaimffiTa— Only.) 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO  1 8  Commt.ce  Ave  .  Binf-fiamlon,  N.VL 

ItriiKglol"  everywhere  Hell  Hiive-flu -Horae  WITH 
OONTmACT   or    aeiil    by    tia     rlapreaa  I'reiMil*' 


$1.00 — UNTIL  JUNE  1st — $1.00 

We  will  .•'  ml  l»"  'lialil  anywhere  in  the  1    s  A. 

Tht  Novelty  Farm  Account  Book, 

il   intele     ■  I  f  ii  |>  I  ■■    wny    "f    Ix'"|iIiik    « I  ■  •  ■  iii- 

 Ilia  nl  Itli'  farm.     IMI  |inil',«.  Hrniiab    In  mini 

canvan,  (I', -Inch  X  12-lwh  leaf. 
THE  NOVELTY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Holyoko,  Mass. 


DUROC  FALL.  HOARS 

I  hav<"  a  ininiliiT  of  intra  rliiilrn  fall   Inula  for 
»n|i'.    olrr.l    |n     Mrllna'a    Wmnli'r    inn  Hi       \     Ii  w 
goad  one*  Ii)  Vallar  King,  ■  lintnplmi  tmar  ol  lu»a 
■nit  Nrhra-ka      I'rlrpit  r l«l><   fur  ipilik  ia|n 
HENRY    STUTHMAN,    PUffer.  Nol). 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


May  10,  1913 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


'  he  above  illustration  shows  the 
George  N.  Davis  farm,  thirty  miles  north 
of  Princeton,  California,  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  and  his  seven  acres  of 
peaches,    planted    in    1910.     In   1912  his) 


peach  crop  paid  him  better  than  $300'  per 
acre.  No  fertilizer  was  used.  His  nine 
acres  of  alfalfa  yielded  108  tons,  or 
twelve  tons  per  acre— six  cuttings  of  two 
tons  each.  Who  can  say  that  such 
crops  do  not  pay? 


Land  Mortgage  Credit  System 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  FIVE.) 

were    usually    limited    to    one-half  the 

value. 

In  establishing  such  a  system  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  state  to  appropri- 
ate sufficient  funds  to  establish  the 
system  and  to  provide  a  reserve  fund 
to  guarantee  bonds  in  addition  to  the 
mortgages  held  by  the  association,  this 
initial  appropriation  to  be  paid  back 
from  the  earnings  of  the  association 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Such  a  plan  would  not  involve  the  ob- 
jection of  government  loans  or  subsidy; 
rt  would  simply  mean  that  the  state 
furnished  the  machinery  for  converting-, 
farm  mortgages  into  negotiable  securi- 
ties that  would  be  accepted  by  the 
banks  or  capitalists  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  now  accept  state  and  municipal 
and  government  bonds;  it  would  furnish 
an  impartial  institution  operated  in  the 
interest  of  the  borrower  as  much  as  the 
lender;  it  would  give  an  opportunity  for 
supply  and  demand  to  fix  interest  rates 
and  the  farmers  of  America  to  have  a 
land  credit  system  second  to  none  in 
the  world. 


dairv  breed,  but  as  cows  and  heifers  sell 
so  hiih  they  feel  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  get  a  carload  on  account  of  the  large 
expense  of  shipping  only  a  few  at  car 
rates.'  Mr.  Coburn's  suggestions  along 
this  line  are  very  good,  and  we  trust 
that  anv  of  our  readers  who  are  looking 
for  something  of  this  kind  will  make  it  a 
point  to  write  him  for  further  particulars, 
mentioning  The  Twentieth  Centurv 
Farmer. 

Our  old  friend  Jeff  Current,  Hildreth. 
Neb.,  reports  fifty  soring  pigs  sired  bv 
Crimson  Wonder  112723  and  Current's 
Colonel  119217.  They  are  out  of  dams 
carrying  the  blood  lines  of  Golden  Model 
TI,  Advancer.  Watt's  Model,  Golden 
Model,  Ohio  Chief.  IT.  A.'s  Choice  Goods 
and  others.  Mr.  Current  breeds  a  useful 
type  of  hogs  and  is  one  of  the  best  care- 
takers in  the  business  and  will  no  doubt 
be  very  much  in  evidence  about  state  fair 
time.  If  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  herd  boar  this  fall  we  would 
advise  you  to  keep  his  herd  in  mind.  If 
you  are  out  his  way  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  him  for  you  will  always  find 
Mm  ready  to  extoll  the  merits  of  Lhe 
!  >uroc-Jersey. 


Nebraska  Apple  Crop 

In  Nebraska  there  are  at  the  present 
time  about  2,700,000  bearing  apple  trees. 
In  1912  these  produced  more  than  7,000.- 
000  bushels  of  apples,  about  six  bushels 
apiece  for  each  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  state.  This  is  more  than  enough 
for  home  consumption,  yet  we  find  ap- 
ples from  Colorado  and  the  Pacific 
northwest  retailing  in  our  Nebraska 
stores  at  higher  prices  than  the  major 
part  of  our  own  apples  will  bring. 

The  reason  is  simple.  In  the  Pacific 
northwest  men  make  a  business  of  rais- 
ing apples;  in  Nebraska  we  let  the  ap- 
ples grow.  If  they  win  in  the  fight 
against  the  apple  scab  and  coddling 
moth  we  harvest  the  crop;  if  not,  we 
say  that  apples  are  not  much  of  a  crop 
here,  and  either  do  without  or  buy  fruit 
from  sprayed  trees. 

Apples  from  Nebraska  orchards  which 
have  been  sprayed  and  cared  for  have 
often   competed  with  apples  from  other 
states  and  won.    It  is  simply  a  matter  of  | 
care  and  not  of  luck. 

Nebraska  bulletin  No.  119  discusses  the 
results  obtained  by  spraying  Nebraska 
oichards,  and  gives  complete  directions 
for  the  preparation  and  use  of  spray  ma- 
terials. It  may  be  obtained  free  by  ad- 
dressing Nebraska  Experiment  Station, 
Lincoln. 


•T.  A.  Schaldecker  of  Grafton,  Neb., 
writes  us  that  he  has  seventy-five  spring 
pigs  so  far,  sired  bv  Big  Sensation  and 
B.'s  Great  Hadley.  They  are  out  of  sows 
carrying  the  blood  lines  of  Long  Wonder, 
Expansion,  King  Look,  Grand  Look,  King 
Mastodon,  Jr.,  and  others.  Mr.  Schal- 
decker  says  he  does  not  believe  that  he 
has  ever  raised  a  more  thrifty,  big- 
boned  lot  of  pigs  than  he  has  at  the 
present  time.  Keep  bis  herd  in  mind  for 
future  reference  and  when  in  need  of 
anything  in  his  line,  write  him,  mention- 
ing this  paper. 


J.  O.  Bayne  of  Aurora,  Neb.,  breeder 
of  Duroc-Jerseys,  has  seventy-five  pigs 
sired  by  Colonel  Gano,  Queen's  Colonel, 
R.  <fe  R.'s  Wonder,  Wonder  Improved, 
Model  As^ain  and  others.  The  blood  lines 
represented  in  the  dams  of  these  pigs  are 
par  excellent.  Some  of  those  more  prom- 
inent are  Watt's  Model,  H.  A.'s  Choice 
Goods,  Uneeda's  Crimson  Wonder,  B.  & 
R.'s  Wonder,  Wonder  Improved,  Echo 
AVilkes,  Kruger's  Model  and  others.  Mr. 
Bayne  says  that  his  herd  has  been  free 
from  disease  so  far  this  season  and  that 
the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  very 
bright. 


To  the  Point 

The  man  of  few  words  is  usually 
married. 

When  a  fellow  owns  a  smart  dog  he 
does  a  lot  of  barking. 

Does  his  satanic  majesty  look  like  his 
pictures  on  the  billboards? 

Being  a  fast  young  man  enables  one  to 
run  through  a  fortune  in  record  time. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

We  desire  to  call  attention  in  this  issue 
to  the  advertisement  of  Edgewood  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis.  They  are  advertising 
Holstein  heifers  and  bulls  for  sale  at 
prices  that  certainly  ought  to  appeal  to 
anyone  wanting  something  in  this  line. 
These  heifers  and  bulls  are  from  seven- 
eighths  to  thirty-one  thirty-seconds  pure, 
are  from  3  to  4  weeks  old  and  will  be 
crated  and  placed  on  board  cars  at  $20 
each.  Mr,.  Orrie  Coburn,  the  proprietor 
of  Edgewood  Farm,  in  writing  us,  says: 
"I  am  getting  from  eight  to  ten  excep- 
tionally fine  calves  each  week,  all  bred 
up  from  registered  sires  and  matured 
dams,  and  are  from  the  best  producers 
for  the  past  eighteen  to  twenty  years. 
They  are  perfectly  marked  and  just  the 
right  age  to  ship  nicelv  at  little  expense. 
Many  farmers  would  like  to  start  in  this 


Canada  Lands 


We  are  offering  thousands  of 
acres  of  wild  and  improved 
farm  lands  in  the  Oxbow-Ala- 
meda  district,  Southeastern 
Sashkatchewan.  If  you  want  a 
choice  farm  at  right  prices  and 
terms,  write  us  for  particulars. 

Excursions  to  our  lands  leave 
St.  Paul  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  every  month.  Come 
direct  to  us  and  save  commis- 
sion. Excellent  opportunities 
to  secure  A  No.  1  farms  where 
crops  never  fail.    Don't  delay. 

Stewart  Land  Company 

305  Jackson  Street, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 
Stallions.  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  Jennets 

5 

will 


Some  extra  good  home-bred  Stallions,  Percherons  and  Shires,  coming  3  to 
years  old,  all  pasture  raised.    Thirty  head  of  Jennets  of  all  ages  thai  I  wu. 
sell  at  democratic  prices  for  the  next  30  days  to  close  them  out  Everythine 
sold  with  a  breeding  guarantee. 

HENRY  BECK,      ....      LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


PERCHERONS 

6  home-grown  3-YEAR  OLD  STAL- 
LIONS. Making  1900  to  2100  lb. 
horses,  the  BIG  TYPE.  Richest 
dapple  and  steel  grays  and  blacks. 
I  have  these  and  want  to  sell  them. 
Fred   Chandler,    R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Tb*  Qr«at»»t  Dairy  Breed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 

Holstein-Frlesian  Assn.,   Box  179,   Battleboro.  Vt. 


SALE  OF  H0LSTEINS 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holstelne 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 

in  good  condition: 


50   yearling  heifers  

50    ii/,-vear-old     heifers  - 

100  2   to   2V4-year-old   heifers  !•  B.A° 


•|  Just 

r 


being  bred  to  a  sen  of 


24-pound  dam. 
hleh-clasB  registered  bull,  to  freshen 

100  2u"to "3-year-old    heifers  1         from  September  1  to  December  II,  1912. 

250  matured  cows,   very  heavy  producers,   springing  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  In  calf 

from  registered  bulls.  .  „ 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  ranging  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro. 
flurlne  dams  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
ed females    'write  me  regarding  your  wants.     James  Dorsey.  Dept.   B.,   Gilberts,  Kane  Co..  III. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyor.s 
for  sale     They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg\,  Omaha,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right,  w.  P  • 
Schwab,   Clay   Center.  Neb 


Choice  Holstein  Calves 

Ten  heifers  and  three  bulls.  7-8ths  to  31-32ds 
pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old.  beautifully  marked  and 
from  heavy  milkers,  $20.00  each,  crated  and  de- 
livered to  express  office,  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Write  Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis.  Route  10. 


Why  Foreswear 


Your  Allegiance  to  "Uncle  Sam" 

and  take  up  your  abode  where  the 
growing1  season  is  short  and  the 
climate  is  rigorous,  when  the  very- 
best  land  that  the  sun  shines  on 
is  in  the  United  States,  and  where, 
in  many  places,  you  can  work  out 
doors  all  the  year  'round? 

If  you  think  of  moving1  from 
your  present  location,  ask  me 
where  to  obtain  g-ood  land  at  rea- 
sonable nrices.  Say  what  State 
you  prefer,  and  I  will  send  in- 
formation to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  110  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA,  NEB.  


CD  CP"  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
»  M-iI-i  interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley— the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  jk  w  ITT/ADMT  A 
tion,     Sacramento.       t-ALl£  UKI^Ilft 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  ouf  motto.  We  offer 
vou  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  KINK,  Perg-us  Falls,  Mann. 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  molt 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  aa 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  Is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That's  why  you  oueht  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  0LTJB 
321  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


O.  1.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.©. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sac- 
cess  than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  TJ.  R.  Every  one  an  early  «voloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldi  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aarertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plau/'Kow  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  G.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFD79  Portland,  Mloh. 


...The  Market  Place... 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA  SEED,  NEBRASKA- 
grown,  for  sale  by  S.  Hunziker,  Sutton, 
Neb. 


ALFALFA  A  SPECIALTY;  CANE, 
millet,  kaffir  corn,  cow  peas,  seed  corn, 
etc.  Full  line  field  and  garden  seeds. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices.  A.  P. 
Scofield.  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


LIVE  STOCK 


350  MULE-FOOTED  HOGS  OF  ALL 
ages  for  sale;  also  ponies  and  seed  corn. 
John  Dunlap,  Williamsport.  Ohio. 


DOGS 


WHITE  SPITZ  -  ESQUIMAUX  PUP- 
pies.  beauties;  low  prices.  E.  Brack, 
Ha  vensville.  Kan. 


From  A 
Rhode  Island  Red  Breeder 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 

Please  discontinue  my  ad 
and  send  bill.  I  have  had  good 
results.  Am  getting  more  ord- 
ers for  eggs  than  I  can  fill. 

J.  W.  Abraham, 
Apr.  30,  1913.        Valley,  Neb. 

(His  ad  cost  $1.00  per  week.) 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  BUTTER 
wanted,  highest  market  price;  egg  cases 
furnished  free.    Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


LUMBER 


FIR  LUMBER — STRONG,  DURABLE, 
for  general  house  building.  Attractive  as 
interior  trim.  Send  bill  for  estimate. 
Large   saving.     Write  today.  Keystone 

I, umber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 


WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  OPERATE  AND 
repair  automobiles;  training  on  vulcan- 
izers,  drill  presses,  lathes;  pattern  mak- 
ing, moulding,  brazing  and  driving.  Free 
catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  O 
St.,   Lincoln,  Neb 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  slip-on 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steadv  job.  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  <-o., 
Dept.  321,  Chicago.   


DON'T  FORGET  TO  BE  AT  CRAW- 
ford,    Neb.,   %  %  %  June   26,    27  and 
1913.   $  $  $ 
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AMAGAZlNEFORTHEMEN-ANDWOMENOr«THE»FARM- 


Five  Cents  the  Cpoy 


Omaha  May  17,  1913 


Number  649 


J»  - 1 

""ID   ON  ENO 


Your  farm  is  more  valuable  if  your 
farm  buildings  look  well  and  are  well  preserved 


The  way  to  keep  them  so  is  to  keep 
them  well  painted,  and  the  easiest 
best  and  most  economical  way  to  do 
this  is  with  S  W  P  (Sherwin- 
Williams  Paint  Prepared.) 

Easiest  because  S  W  P  comes 
ready  to  use — thoroughly  ground, 
mixed  and  put  up  in  sealed  cans — 
and  because  it  can  be  had  from 
dealers  everywhere,  any  time. 

Best  and  most  economical  be- 
cause it  spreads  over  the  largest 
possible  surface  and  lasts  for  the 
longest  possible  time. 

SWP  takes  hold  of  the  surface 


and  keeps  its  hold  through  sun-glare 
and  snow  and  rain.  It  is  made  of 
pure  lead,  pure  zinc  and  pure  linseed 
oil,  combined  with  the  necessary 
driers  and  coloring  matter.  It  is 
scientifically  prepared  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction. 

Before  you  do  any  painting,  be 
sure  to  send  for  our  booklet, 
"Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the 
Farm."  It  gives  much  valuable 
information  in  small  space  and 
will  help  you  to  decide  what 
paint  to  use  in  different  places. 
Write  us  for  this  booklet  today. 


THE  TRINiDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

Make  your  roofleak-proof  to  stay.  Lay  Genasco 
and  you'll  have  a  roof  that  makes  you  free  from  care 
and  saves  your  repair-money. 

Genasco  lasts  because  the  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt  gives  it  resisting  lasting  life.    It  doesn't  dry  out  and 
crack  like  ordinary  roofing  made  of  imitation  "asphalt". 

Get  Genasco  of  your  dealer.    Several  weights.    Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 
The  Kant-leak  Kleet  for  smooth-surface  Genasco  keeps  the  seams  watertight 
.without  cement,  and  prevents  nail-leaks.  Write  us  for  Book  and  samples.  Free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 
New  York   Philadelohia  Chicago 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  ^Varnishes 

Best  dealers  everywhere.    Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,    692  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


An  Honest  Built  Shoe 

For  Farm  Work 

Shoes  honestly  built  from  top  to  sole  by 
expert  workmen  and  from  most  durable, 
manure  proof  leathers.  Our  trade  mark 
on  the  sole  guarantees  the  greatest  possible 
shoe  value. 

Free 

The  shoe  shown  in  this  advertisement  is  one  of  125  different  styles— No.  5504 
Price  $3.00.  Ask  your  dealer  for  "World's  Work"  Shoes.  Send  to  us  for 
descriptive  booklet  with  directions  how  to  secure  a  pair.  Enclose  two  two- 
cent  stamps  and  we  will  also  send  you  a  Handy  Pocket  Sharpening  Stone — 

ESS  C.  GOTZIAN  &  CO..  Dept.  F,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
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Wm.  Rogers  &  Son  Guaranteed  Silverware 

Free  to  Subscribers  of  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


This  Set 
of  Six 
Teaspoons 
in  Handsome 
Green  Lined 
Case  Will 
Be  Given  Free 
With  One 
Year's 
Subscription. 


Le  Necassaire 
Pattern 
Teaspoons, 
Exactly  Like 
Cut. 
The  Kind 
of 

Silverware 
Everyone 
Wants. 


Silverware  bearing  the  trade  mark  "Win.  Rogers  &  Son"  lias  been  known  as  a  standard  of  quality  for  over  40  years 

and  is  backed  by  the  makers'  unqualified  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
Send  us  your  subscription  for  one  year  to  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER  with  price,  $1.50,  and  we  will 

send  you  this  beautiful  set  of  Teaspoons  Free,  all  charges  paid. 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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'rattle  of  the  Youngsters 

A  Question  of  Etiquette 

The  horse  anil  the  cow  is  in  the 
Id,"  read  the  teacher.  "Mary, 
at  is  wrong  with  that  sentence?" 
Mary  was  evidently  more  versed 
the  rules  of  politeness  than  in  the 
es  of  grammar,  for  she  answered 
miptly: 

The  lady  should  be  mentioned 
Bt." — Youth's  Companion. 

Fine  for  Mamma. 
Little    Sarah    was    watching  her 
ither,  who  was  ironing  some  linen. 
Is  it  hard  work  to  iron,  mamma?" 
j  asked. 

Pretty  hard,  sometimes,"  the 
ither  replied. 

The  little  girl  was  thoughtful  a 
iment,  then  she  exclaimed: 

Oh,  mamma,  wouldn't  it  be  fine 
you  had  married  a  Chinese  laun- 

man?" 

She  Felt  Safe 
A  bright  little  girl,  aged  4,  and 
r  brother,  aged  6,  were  spending 
?  night  with  their  aunt.  When 
Itime  came  the  aunt  asked  them 
w  they  said  their  prayers.  The 
le  boy  answered. 

Sometimes  I  say  them  to  Mud- 
's knees  and  sometimes  to  the 
e  of  the  bed." 

And  how  about  you,  little  girl?" 
led  the  aunt. 

I  don't  need  to  say  any;  I  sleep 
h  daddy." 

Not  on  the  Map 
loan  was  a  most  conscientious  pu- 
,  eight  years  old.    During  one  of 

school  study  periods  the  teacher 
iced  her  searching  a  large  atlas 
ently  with  a  most  puzzled  expres- 
n.   After  a  few  minutes  she  asked 

child  what  she  was  looking  for. 
Oh,"  said  the  anxious  student, 
•:s  Kane  said  we  were  to  find  all 

places  spoken  of  in  the  history 
son  on  the  map,  and  it  says  that 
lumbus  was  at  the  Point  ot 
rvation,'  and  I  can't  find  it  any- 
eres!" — Youth's  Companion. 

Right  Color,  Anyway 
rhere  is  a  very  polite  child  at  the 
ce  where  the  chief  justice  of  the 
ited  States  supreme  court  spends 
summers.  She  has  always  taken 
at  pride  in  addressing  him  as  he 
meg  in  his  comfortable  old-fash- 
ed carriage.  A  passerby  was 
used  to  hear  her  say  as  the 
ingster  bowed  low  to  the  distin- 
shed  visitor. 

Qood  morning,  Judge  White," 
I  then  turn  hesitatingly  in  the  di- 
tion  of  the  old  darky  driver,  who 
1  also  acknowledged  the  salute, 
I  way: 

flood  morning,  Judge  Black." 
Revenue 

lames,  4  years  old,  had  been 
ighty  to  the  point  of  evoking  a 
Ipplng  from  his  long-suffering 
ther,  and  all  day  long  a  desire  for 
enge  rankled  in  his  little  bosom. 

length  bedtime  came  and,  kneel- 
l  beside  her,  he  implored  a  bless- 
:  for  each  member  of  the  family 
livldually,  she  alone  being  con- 
cuous  by  her  absence.  Then,  ris- 
c  from  his  devout  posture,  the  lit- 

suppliant    fixed    a    keenly  trl- 
iphant  look  upon  her  face,  saying, 
he  turned  to  climb  into  bed: 
"I  s'pobe  you  noticed  you  wasn't 

it," — Harper's  Bazar. 
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Successful  Co-operative  Creameries 


ATTENTION  Is  called  to  a  series  of  sketches  whhh  will 
give  the  history  and  development  of  several  successful 
_  _  co-operative  creameries  operating  within  this  territory. 

Readers  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  in  every  instance 
the  two  conditions  Indispensable  to  tin  success  of  co- 
operative creameries  are  fully  met.  There,  has  been  sufficient 
cream  produced  in  the  neighborhood  lo  give  a  reasonable  profit 
after  all  overhead  expenses  have  been  paid,  and  the  Community 
loyal  enough  to  the  enterprise  in  each  case  to  Insure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  this  raw  material. 

It  will  probably  happen  that  success  In  this  form  of  co-op- 
eration will  lead  to  the  development  of  other  lines  of  co-opera- 
tive effort.  Minnesota  already  operates  successfully  a  <<>  opera- 
tive laundry  In  connection  with  the  co  operative  creamery,  and 
the  wlven  of  the  patrons  of  the  creamery  will  thereby  he  saved 
the  labor  and  the  vexation  of  "wash  day,"  and  are  given  oppor 
tunlty  to  devote  themselves  to  other  lines  of  effort  It  In  to  he 
hoped  that  each  one  of  these  beginning*  of  CO  operation  will  grow 
Into  a  more  extended  application  of  co-operative  prlDClplM< 


Bright  and  Breezy 

One  Improvement 

On  arriving  at  a  wayside  station 
between  Sligo  and  Eniskillen  the 
traveler  remarked  to  the  chief  of- 
ficial: "I  observe  your  service  has 
improved  lately."  "Can't  see  it,"  re- 
plied the  station-master,  stoically. 
"Oh,  I  can,"  said  the  traveler,  "your 
trains  are  able  to  whistle  without 
stopping  now." 

How  He  Proved  It 

They  were  trying  an  Irishman 
charged  with  a  petty  offense,  when 
the  judge  asked:  "Have  you  any- 
one in  court  who  will  vouch  for  your 
good  character?" 

"Yis,  your  honor,"  quickly  re- 
sponded the  Celt;  "there's  the  sheriff 
there." 

Whereupon  the  sheriff  evinced 
signs  of  great  amazement. 

"Why,  your  honor,"  declared  he, 
"I  don't  even  know  the  man." 

"Observe,  your  honor,"  said  the 
Irishman  triumphantly  —  "observe 
that  I've  lived  in  the  country  for 
twelve  years  an'  the  sheriff  doesn't 
know  me!  Ain't  that  a  character 
lor  ye?" 

Not  Alike  at  AH 

A  story  of  the  late  Sir  Laurence 
Alma-Tadema  concerns  the  close  re- 
semblance between  him  and  George 
Du  Maurier.  A  lady  sitting  beside 
Du  Maurier  at  dinner  one  night  re- 
fused, says  a  writer  in  the  Argonaut, 
to  acknowledge  any  resemblance. 

"You  know,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema," 
said  she,  "I  think  it  is  absurd  to 
say  that  you  and  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
are  so  awfully  alike.  There  is  really 
no  resemblance  at  all.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me?" 

"Quite,"  replied  the  author  of 
"Trilby,"  "but,  you  see,  I  happen  to 
be  Mr.  Du  Maurier." 

A  Funeral  Note 

There  is  at  least  one  Boston 
banker  who  has  a  measured  admira- 
tion for  Thomas  Lawson.  "He  is  al- 
ways full  of  quibs,"  says  the  banker. 
"Not  long  ago  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  a  millionaire  financier — one  of 
those  real  'high  financiers'  whose 
low  methods  Lawson  loves  to  turn 
the  light  on.  I  arrived  at  the  fu- 
neral a  little  late.  I  took  a  seat  be- 
side Lawson  and  whispered:  'How 
far  has  the  service  gone?' 

"Lawson,  nodding  toward  the 
clergyman  in  the  pulpit,  whispered 
back:  Must  opened  for  the  de- 
fense." 

\  Lack  of  Obstacles 

A  Scotsman  who  had  worked  for 
many  years  on  the  railroads  among 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  went  to 
the  Pnited  States  in  his  later  years 
and  settled  on  a  section  of  homestead 
land  on  the  plains  of  the  far  west. 

Soon  after  his  nrrlvnl,  says  Tlt- 
lllts,  there  was  a  project  for  a  rail- 
way through  the  district.  The  Scots- 
man was  applied  to  as  a  man  of  ex- 
pciienre  In  such  matters. 

"Hoot,    mon,"    he    mild    to  the 
■  pokeHinan    of     the    delegation,  "ye 
rnnna    huild    a    railway   across  tin 
country." 

"Why  not,  Mr.  Ferguson?" 

"Why  not?"  repented  Ferguson, 
with  an  air  of  effect unlly  settling 
the  whole  matter.  "Why  not?  Pinna 
ye  see  the  country's  an  flat  as  a  floor 
anil  ve  lute  nae  place  whatever  lo 
run  your  tOOOCll  through?" 

(3)  * 
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Price  Paid  for  Butter-fat  by  Centralizers 

It  Must  Be  Increased  if  the  Business  is  to  Be  Made  Permanent 


NY  business  is  short-lived  unless  it 
meets  prices  made  by  competitors. 
Inadequate  prices  paid  for  raw 
material  in  any  industry  are  cer- 
tain to  bring  competitors  into  the 
field.  In  the  creamery  business 
the  manufacturing  interest  that 
pays  for  cream  the  highest  price  consistent 
with  a  reasonable  profit  is  certain  to  out- 
distance its  competitors  that  pay  an  inadequate 
price.  In  the  creamery  industry  there  is  com- 
petition among  the  centralizers  themselves,  and 
this  competition  is  so  acute  as  to  lead  to  fla- 
grant violations  of  economic  law,  as  well  as  of 
business  ethics,  and  the  centralizers  now,  as  a 
class,  are  being  met  by  a  new  competition  in  the 
form  of  the  co-operative  creameries.  If  it 
comes  to  an  issue  as  to  which  of  these  two  com- 
petitors, the  centralized  or  the  co-operative 
creameries,  will  ultimately  possess  the  field,  the 
victory  will  lie  with  the  one  that 
offers  and  pays  to  the  cream  pro- 
ducer the  highest  price  for  cream 
consistent  with  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  centralizers  have  not  done 
this  in  the  past.  They  are  now  face 
to  face  with  a  new  situation  and 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  new 
competition.  This  fact,  however, 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  read- 
ers, that  over  a  very  large  part  of 
the  Missouri  valley  the  centralizers, 
whatever  their  methods  may  be,  will 
for  years  to  come  furnish  the  best 
market  for  cream.  In  the  part  of 
the  territory  here  referred  to  cream 
production  is  in  such  a  low  state  of 
development  and  the  cream  produced 
is  so  scant  in  quantity  that  it  is  im- 
possible at  present  for  the  co-opera- 
tive creameries  to  succeed.  But 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  produc- 
tion of  cream  and  sufficient  unity  of 
action  among  the  farmers  to  make 
possible  the  profitable  operation  of 
a  co-operative  creamery,  the  central- 
izers will  have  to  meet  their  competition 
abandon  the  field.  Even  in  territory  where  the 
fentralizers  are  the  only  occupants  of  the  field, 
if  they  are  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  the  cream 
producer,  they  will  advance  the  price  that  they 
pay  for  cream. 

This  statement  ii  based  upon  the  following 
considerations:  First,  the  overrun  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  butter  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair 
profit  when  there  is  the  same  price  paid  for 
cream  delivered  at  the  creamery  that  Is  paid 
In  the  open  mnrl:et  for  No.  1  butter.  There  is 
a  chemical  overrun  of  2  5  per  cent  or  more  In 
the  manufacture  of  butter.  If  to  eighty  pounds 
of  pure  butter-fat  thorn  be  added  sixteen  pounds 
of  water,  the  amount  that  the  law  allows,  threo 
pounds  of  salt  and  one  pound  of  buttermilk,  or 
casein,  the  result  would  be  100  pounds  of  but- 
ter. This  means  that  twenty  pounds  of  other 
material  has  been  added  to  the  eighty  pounds 
of  butter-fat.    Twenty  pounds  is  2  5  per  cent  of 


eighty  pounds,  so  that  there  is  an  overrun,  in 
case  only  three  pounds  of  salt  is  used,  of  2  5  per 
cent.  If  more  salt  is  used  the  overrun  will  be 
greater.  But  there  is  more  or  less  unavoidable 
waste  in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  When  this 
waste  is  allowed  for,  what  is  left  is  called  the 
commercial  overrun,  and  amounts  on  an  average 
to  22.5  per  cent. 

For  the  sake  of  making  the  matter  clear,  let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  centralizer  pays  the  same 
price  per  pound  for  butter-fat  that  he  receives 
for  No.  1  butter  in  tubs  on  the  open  market. 
Suppose  he  buys  100  pounds  of  butter-fat  at 
30  cents  a  pound;  this  would  cost  him  $30. 
From  this  100  pounds  of  butter-fat,  with  the 
22%  per  cent  overrun,  he  would  manufacture 
122%  pounds  of  butter.  If  he  sold  this  butter 
at  the  same  price  per  pound  that  he  paid  for 
the  butter-fat,  it  would  bring  him  in,  for  the 
$30  that  he  invested,  a  return  of  $36.75,  or  a 
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gross  receipt  over  the  outlay  of  $0.75.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  big  centralizer,  with 
all  his  facilities  for  manufacturing,  can  nitke 
butter  at  as  low  a  manufacturing  cost  as  the 
small  co-operative  creamery.  If  he  cannot  do 
this  he  had  better  go  out  of  business.  Annual 
reports  of  co-operative  creameries  show  that 
they  manufacture  butter  in  the  tub,  ready  for 
market,  at  a  cost,  of  nbout  2  cents  a  pound.  Tho 
freight  rate  on  carload  lots  Di  butter  from 
Omaha  to  Chicago,  whieh  is  one  of  the  great 
butter-dlstrlbutlng  points,  Is  less  than  '-.-rent 
a  pound.  But  to  bo  liberal,  suppose  it  be  re- 
garded as  ',2  -cent  ;i  pound;  then  the  cost  of 
manuf.K  hiring  butter  in  tubs,  plus  the  freight 
to  Chicago,  would  be  2%  cents  ii  pound,  nr.  to 
be  exact,  for  every  122.5  pounds  of  butter. 
This,  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts  over  tho 
outlay,  namely,  $0.75,  would  leave  a  profit  of 
$3.75  on  100  pounds  of  butler-fat,  or  n:!75  on 
every  pound.     This  Is  a  profit  of  I  1.0  per  cent, 


which  is  certainly  a  good,  round  profit,  even 
when  the  same  price  is  paid  for  butter-fat  that 
is  received  for  butter.  When  the  price  for  but- 
ter-fat falls  below  the  price  of  No.  1  butter  the 
profit  is  correspondingly  increased. 

Second — In  the  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois 
and  Indiana  in  which  the  centralizers  operate 
they  pay  more  per  pound  for  butter-fat  than 
they  receive  per  pound  for  butter  in  tubs  ready 
for  the  market.  In  these  states,  when  the  mar- 
ket price  of  No.  1  butter  is  2  5  cents,  the  cen- 
tralizers pay  1  cent  more  for  butter-fat  than  the 
market  price  for  No.  1  butter.  When  the  price 
of  butter  advances  higher  than  2  5  cents  the  dif- 
ference between  what  they  pay  for  butter-fat 
and  what  they  receive  for  butter  is  correspond- 
ingly larger.  This  is  because  the  higher  the 
price  of  butter,  the  more  the  overrun  is  worth. 
When  butter  is  25  cents  a  pound  the  22.5  pounds 
overrun  on  100  pounds  of  butter-fat  is  worth 
$5,625.  When  the  price  of  butter  ad- 
vances to  30  cents  the  overrun  on  100 
pounds  of  butter-fat  is  worth  $6.75. 
When  butter  advances  to  35  cents  a 
pound  the  overrun  on  100  pounds  is 
worth  $7.87.  This  enables  them, 
as  the  price  of  butter  advances,  to 
advance  the  price  they  pay  for  but- 
ter-fat above  the  price  they  receive 
for  butter. 

.  The  accompanying  table  shows 
that  when  the  market  price  for  but- 
ter is  .20,  if  the  same  price  be  paid 
for  butter-fat,  the  profit  received  for 
the  butter  made  from  one  pound  of 
butter-fat,  after  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing and  of  freight  to  Chicago 
have  been  paid,  will  be  .015.  When 
the  market  price  of  butter  is  .2  5,  if 
.01  be  paid  for  butter-fat  more  than 
the  market  price,  the  profit  per 
pound  on  butter-fat  will  be  .01625. 
When  the  market  price  of  butter  is 
.30,  if  .02  more  than  this  be  paid 
per  pound  for  butter-fat,  the  profit 
will  be  .017  5.  When  the  price  of 
butter  is  .35,  if  .03  more  than  this  be  paid  for 
butter-fat,  the  net  profit  will  be  .01*75.  From 
this  it  appears  that  it  is  more  profitable  for  the 
butter-maker  to  pay  .38  for  butter-fat  when  the 
market  price  of  butter  is  .3  5  than  It  is  to  pay 
.20  for  butter-fat  when  the  market  price  for 
butter  is  .20. 

When  asked  why  they  cannot  operate  in  this 
territory  on  the  same  basis,  the  centralizers  re- 
ply that.  In  tho  first  place,  the  cream  that  the 
centralizers  receive  In  the  territory  alrendy  al- 
luded to  is  received  In  better  condition,  and  Is 
consequently  worth  more  than  the  crenni  re- 
ceived In  thlH  territory.  Besides,  there  Ik 
such  an  oversupply  of  centralized  creameries  in 
this  territory  that  the  overhead  expense  or  op- 
eration during  tbe  season  of  scant  cream  Hupply 
makes  too  great  inroads  Into  the  profits  of  op- 
eration during  the  en  <m  >>r  full  supply.  To 
which  It  may  be  answered  that  the  centralize™ 
themselves  have  made  the  conditions  which  they 
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assert  render  impossible  and  unprofitable  oper- 
ations conducted  on  the  same  basis  as  in  Wis- 
consin, Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  chief  con- 
cern of  this  paper  is  that  the  cream  producer 
shall  receivve  an  adequate  price  for  the  cream 
that  he  sells.  As  the  centralizers  have  made 
conditions  that  render  this  impossible,  it  is  up 
to  the  centralizers  to  change  these  conditions  if 
they  are  to  give  to  the  cream  producer  a  fair 
price  for  his  product.  Unless  they  do  this,  the 
cream  producer  will  turn  to  co-operation  as  his 
only  chance  for  receiving  a  fair  price  for  his 
product. 

Third — The  profits  made  by  well  managed, 
efficient,  small  creameries,  operated  on  the  pro- 
prietary basis,  prove  that  the  centralizers,  with 
their  facilities  for  economic  production,  should 
pay  more  for  butter-fat  than  they  are  paying. 
It  is  admitted  that  extremely  low  prices  for 
butter-fat  paid  by  centralizers  are  being  grad- 
ually abandoned.  The  centralizers  today  pay 
for  butter-fat  nearer  the  market  price  of  butter 
than  they  have  ever  done  before.  In  one  small 
town  in  Nebraska,  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
the  centralizers  were  paying  6  cents  for  butter- 
fat  below  the  price  of  No.  1  butter.  A  small 
independent  proprietary  creamery  was  estab- 
lished, which  began  at  once  to  pay  for  butter- 
fat  the  price  of  No.  1  butter.  All  the  central- 
izers, with  one  exception,  withdrew  from  the 
town.  After  a  while  the  independent  creamery 
came  to  an  understanding  with  the  remaining 
cream  receiver,  and  both  paid,  and  continued 
to  pay,  for  butter-fat  1  cent  below  the  price  of 
No.  1  butter.  The  cream  receiver  reports  that 
he  has  shipped  out  during  the  last  year  11,000 
gallons  of  cream.  The  independent  creamery 
receives  three-fourths  of  its  supply  of  cream 
from  its  stockholders  and  the  balance  from 
non-stockholders.  At  the  price  it  pays  for  but- 
ter-fat— 1  cent  below  the  price  of  No.  1  but- 
ter— it  will  yield  a  profit  during  the  year  just 
closing  of  more  than  $25  on  every  $100  worth 
of  stock.  Will  the  centralizers  admit  that,  with 
all  their  facilities,  with  their  scientific  experts, 
with  their  thoroughly  systematized  methods, 
this  little  country  creamery  can  make  a  bigger 


profit  than  they?  Such  an  admission  would 
lead  to  the  multiplication  of  such  little  cream- 
eries. 

Fourth1 — There  are  at  present  four  co-opera- 
tive creameries  in  operation  in  Nebraska.  Un- 
til within  a  very  short  time  there  have  been 
only  three  operating  upon  the  co-operative 
basis.  The  average  price  paid  by  centralizers  to 
patrons  at  the  cream  receiving  stations  during 
the  year  1912  was  $0.265  6  2.  During  this  same 
season  Riverton  averaged  to  pay  $0.2  8916. 
During  January,  February  and  March  of  this 
year  it  paid  4  cents  more  than  the  centralizers 
in  the  same  territory.  Germantown,  which  is 
a  whole-milk  plant,  averaged  to  pay  $0,3  02,  and 
Dannebrog  $0.2825.  During  the  same  time 
eight  co-operative  creameries  in  southwestern 
Iowa  averaged  to  pay  cream  patrons  $0.3006. 
No  further  statement  is  needed  to  prove  that 
the  centralizers  must  advance  the  price  they 
pay  for  cream  if  they  are  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  competition  with  either  small  pro- 
prietary or  co-operative  creameries. 

The  chief  advantage  that  the  small  cream- 
ery, either  proprietary  or  co-operative,  has  over 
the  centralizer  operating  in  the  same  territory 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  saves  to  the 
cream  producer  the  unnecessary  and  uneco- 
nomic expense  involved  in  operating  cream  re- 
ceiving stations.  Strict  economic  operation  will 
ultimately  result  in  abolishing  the  cream  re- 
ceiving station,  with  its  attendant  uneconomic 
expense,  and  the  substitution  of  some  other 
method  for  gathering  cream.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain— the  centralizer  must  pay  to  the  cream 
producer  as  much  as  the  cream  producer  can 
get  through  patronizing  a  local  co-operative 
creamery  or  the  local  co-operative  creamery 
will  be  most  certainly  installed  and  occupy 
the  field.  As  soon  as  the  centralizers  place 
their  business  upon  an  economic  basis  and 
operate  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  demands 
of  economic  law,  they  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  competition  of  small  plants 
within  their  territory. 

Let  no  one  forget  the  debt  that  this  whole 
territory  owes  to  the  centralizers  for  the  influ- 


ence they  have  had  in  building  up  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  territory  through  offering  a  mar- 
ket for  dairy  products.  Let  no  one  forget  the 
beneficial  effect  that  the  centralizers  have  had 
upon  the  market  price  of  tub  butter  through 
publicity  and  the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  but- 
ter in  packages,  which  has  helped  to  increase 
the  market  price  of  all  butter.  Let  no  one 
forget  while  considering  this  whole  matter  to 
give  everybody  concerned  in  the  industry  fair 
play.  The  centralizers  find  themselves  in  an 
unfortunate  and  desperate  economic  situation. 
They  must  themselves  remedy  this  if  their  bus- 
iness is  to  be  made  permanent.  Let  no  one 
forget  that  the  best  and  most  far-seeing  among 
them  realizes  that  they  occupy  a  false  economic 
position,  and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  see  the 
evils  of  the  situation  corrected,  and  will  do 
their  best  to  assist  in  correcting  them.  At  the 
same  time,  let  not  the  centralizers  forget  that 
they  must  give  to  the  cream  producer  for  his 
product  a  price  commensurate  with  what  he 
may  receive  through  other  channels,  or  he  will 
look  elsewhere  for  a  market  for  his  cream. 

To  a  large  part  of  the  territory  comprised 
within  the  Missouri  valley,  the  centralizer, 
whatever  may  be  his  methods,  is  indispensable, 
and  offers  the  only  available  market  for  cream. 
In  another  part  of  this  territory  he  already  has 
the  competition  of  the  small  creamery.  Through 
the  remainder  of  the  territory,  where  he  now 
operates  exclusively,  he  will  be  certain  to  in- 
vite the  competition  of  the  small  creamery  un- 
less he  pays  an  adequate  price  for  cream  to 
the  cream  producer.  This  paper  believes  that 
many,  if  not  all,  ineconomies  may  be  prevented 
by  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  centralizers. 
It  also  believes  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  processes  of  manufacturing  butter 
which  will  reduce  the  manufacturing  cost.  It 
feels  assured  that  careful  study  and  experimen- 
tation in  this  direction  by  centralizers  will  lead 
to  vast  improvement  in  these  particulars.  It 
will  carefully  watch  the  developments  of  the 
future.  It  will  endeavor  in  every  way  within 
its  power  to  safeguard  and  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cream  producer  and  the  development 
of  the  dairy  industry. 


Profitable  Cows  for  the   Dairy  Farmer 


ERE  is  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  cows 
¥-4  that   will   make  any   dairy  profit- 

able. It  is  poor  business  for  a 
farmer  to  spend  time  and  labor  in 
milking  cows  that  do  not  yield  a 
profit  above  the  expense  for  keep. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  farmer  may 
prevent  this  economic  loss,  and  these  two  ways 
should  be  used  in  conjunction;  each  may  be 
made  to  supplement  the  other.  In  the  first 
place  the  wise  farmer,  the  farmer  that  is  a  good 
business  manager,  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  now  secured  for  him  by  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  to  have  the  milk  of  his 


cows  tested  without  expense  to  him.  Then  by 
weighing  the  amount  of  milk  given  by  each  cow, 
and  noting  the  amount  of  butter-fat  produced  by 
each  as  determined  by  the  test,  he  can  easily  find 
out  which  of  his  cows  are  profit  producers.  He 
can  then  eliminate  from  his  herd  those  that  do 
not  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  expended 
upon  them,  and  keep  only  those  that  yield  him 
a  fair  profit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cream 
producers  generally  throughout  this  territory 
will  adopt  this  method  for  improving  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  their  herds.  But  they 
should  use  all  means  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  herds,  and  one  of  the  best,  surest  and 


most  quickly  realized  means  is  to  improve  their 
herds  through  careful  breeding.  This  paper 
would  not  recommend  the  ordinary  farmer  to 
invest  money  in  pure-bred  cows,  but  it  does  rec- 
ommend that  they  improve  their  herds  through 
the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  of  the  best  dairy 
type.  For  this  purpose  no  breed  is  better 
adapted  than  the  Holstein.  Co-operative  effort 
in  this  direction  will  largely  lessen  expense.  If 
four  farmers  should  each  buy  a  pure-bred  bull 
of  this  description  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
should  change  bulls  with  one  another,  each 
might  have  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  bull  for  eight 
years  at  the  expense  of  a  single  animal. 


Some  Plain  Facts  About  Seed  Potatoes 

Matters  That  the  Planter  Must  Consider  if  the  Industry  is  to  Continue 


HE  potato  industry    of    the  entire 

T country  is  confronted  by  a  very 
grave  situation.  It  is  menaced 
by  disease,  not  one  disease  alone, 
but  by  several.  If  the  industry  is 
to  be  profitably  continued  meth- 
ods must  be  adopted  for  freeing 
absolutely  from  this  menace.  The  question 
or  every  potato  planter  at  the  present  time  is, 
ot  how  large  a  crop  of  potatoes  he  may  grow — 
nd  this  is  a  very  important  question — but  how 
lay  he  grow  potatoes  free  from  disease,  so  that 
is  future  crops  and  his  future  production  will 
o  longer  be  threatened  by  extinction?  Let 
his  be  repeated:  For  the  next  few  years  the 
upreme  question  will  be  not  how  many  pota- 
oes,  but  what  kind  of  potatoes,  are  to  be 
rown?  Until  this  question  of  disease  is  re- 
loved  quality  will  be  of  prime  importance, 
uantity  merely  of  secondary  importance.  Un- 
ess  the  potato  growers  are  made  to  realize  the 
ravity  of  the  situation,  and  are  persuaded  to 
ake  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  themselves 
nd  their  industry,  potato  growing  in  this  coun- 
ry  will  cease  to  be  profitable. 

Whoever  speaks  or  writes  upon  this  subject 
hould  do  so  only  with  a  vision  broad  enough 
o  take  in  all  conditions.  One  writer,  a  pro- 
essor  in  an  experiment  station,  by  the  way, 
,ith  regard  merely  to  the  amount  of  produc- 
ion,  and  totally  ignoring  the  matter  of  disease, 
.hieh  it  is*  his  supreme  duty  to  consider  of  first 
mportance,  recommends  potato  planters  to 
ilant  only  northern  grown  seed,  and  asserts, 
>hat  is  undoubtedly  true  under  the  methods  of 
eed  selection  and  cultivation  employed,  that 
he  production  from  native-grown  seed  has  de- 
eriorated  to  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  produc- 
ion  within  seven  years.  To  which  it  may  be 
■eplied  that  a  healthy  half  crop  is  better  for  the 
>otato  industry  than  a  diseased  whole  crop.  To 
his  same  assertion  it  may  be  further  replied 
hat  proper  care  in  the  growing  and  in  the  se- 
ecting  of  native-grown  seed  will  prevent,  in  a 
arge  measure,  if  not  entirely,  this  deterioration 
n  production. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  most  of  the 
>otato  diseases  throughout  the  country  are  due 
:o  the  fact  that  growers  purchased  their  seed 
it  a  distance,  and  brought  in  disease  with  the 
seed  so  purchased.  The  chief  objection  against 
buying  potato  seed  is  that  the  purchaser  is 
□ever  certain  as  to  how  much  disease  he  buys 
with  his  seed  potatoes.  Throughout  this  ter- 
ritory it  is  customary  to  advise  growers  to  buy 
seed  from  Minnesota,  from  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley of  the  North.  With  reference  to  these 
northern  potatoes  the  following  is  quoted  from 
Dr.  E.  M.  Freeman,  plant  pathologist  of  the 
Minnesota  university  farm: 

"Potato  diseases  were  especially  serious  last 
year,  and  the  attention  of  every  potato  grower 
In  the  state  is  earnestly  called  to  this  question. 
The  Minnesota  potato  crop  is  large,  and  es- 
pecially valuable  on  account  of  the  sale  of  seed 
potatoes.  The  diseases,  particularly  those  of 
the  soil,  are  commencing  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
this  state,  as  is  bound  to  happen  when  potatoes 
are  raised  as  extensively  as  they  are  here.  Now 
is  the  time  to  combat  these  diseases,  before  the 
state  gets  a  bad  reputation  for  diseased 
potatoes." 

According  to  this  excellent  authority,  the 
wise  planter  will  shun  seed  potatoes  that  come 
from  infected  localities,  and  one  cannot  tell 
what  localities  are  not  infected.  Disease  seems 
to  be  universally  prevalent. 

Now  the  only  way  in  which  a  planter  can  be 
turo  that  he  Is  free  from  disease  is  to  grow  his 
own  seed.  The  only  way  in  which  he  can  be 
certain  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  his  crop  Is  to 
grow  his  own  seed  in  a  seed  plat  entirely  sepa- 
late  from  the  general  crop,  giving  to  this  seed 
plat  extra  care,  both  in  the  selection  of  seed 
and  in  the  cultivation  and  tending  of  the  seed 
crop.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  vitality  and 
vigor  of  the  seed  so  grown  is  maintained  to  the 


highest  point,  the  seed  from  the  time  that  it  is 
taken  from  the  ground  until  it  is  again  planted 
should  receive  special  care.  In  what  follows 
advice  will  be  given  as  to  the  very  best  method 
for  securing  these  results,  a  method  that  is  sure 
to  give  better  returns  than  any  other  at  present 
practiced. 

The  seed  plat  should  be  planted  not  earlier 
than  the  first  of  July.  This  will  give  the  plants 
opportunity  for  vegetable  growth,  and  will  allow 
them  to  set  their  tubers  during  the  period  of 
the  September  rains,  so  that  the  best  results 
may  be  obtained.  The  seed  should  be  planted 
whole — that  is,  uncut.  To  cut  a  potato  impairs 
its  vitality.  This  point  should  need  no  argu- 
ment. Nature  is  wiser  even  than  professors. 
Nature,  mutilated,  is  always  weaker  than  na- 
ture in  its  original  condition.  These  seed 
pieces  should  be  planted  not  more  than  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  deeply  planted  at  that,  so  as 
to  force  the  development  of  as  large  a  number 
as  possible  of  middle-sized  tubers.  The  plat 
should  be  carefully  watched  during  the  period 
of  growth,  and  all  vines  that  show  indications 
of  weakness,  or  of  disease,  should  promptly  be 
eradicated.  At  digging  time  the  seed  should 
be  carefully  selected.  Those  that  are  truest  to 
type,  show  the  best  form  and  the  most  vigor 
should  be  reserved  for  planting  the  seed  plat 
for  another  year.  The  balance  of  the  seed 
plat  crop  should  be  used  for  planting  the  main 
crop  the  following  season. 

Care  of  the  Seed  Plat  Crop 
Both  varieties  of  seed  potatoes,  both  for 
the  seed  plat  and  those  for  the  next  year's  main 
crop,  should  immediately,  upon  digging,  be 
placed  in  cold  storage  at  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  3  4  degrees  and  not  more  than  36  de- 
grees. They  should  remain  in  storage  until 
planting  time  the  next  season.  Such  placing  in 
storage  preserves  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the 
tuber;  it  prevents  sprouting,  which  more 
than  anything  else,  unless  it  be  cutting  the 
potato,  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  seed  piece 
and  weakens  its  subsequent  growth  and  its  ca- 


pacity for  production.  These  potatoes,  with 
very  little  care  and  at  comparatively  very  little 
expense,  may  be  shipped  to  the  nearest  cold 
storage •  plant  until  such  time  as  they  may  be 
needed.  The  potato  planter  will  find  upon  trial 
that  the  expense  involved  in  this  method  of  car- 
ing for  his  seed  potatoes  is  many  times  repaid 
by  the  greater  production  they  are  sure  to  give 
him.  Seed  potatoes  should  never  be  selected 
from  the  main  potato  crop,  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  secured. 

All  that  will  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  the 
first  seed  selection  for  the  seed  plat  will  be  for 
the  planter  to  be  sure,  and  when  sure  is  said, 
it  means  sure,  certain,  that  he  plants  only  un- 
infected seed  on  uninfected  ground.  The  same 
reason  that  urges  the  planting  only  of  whole 
tubers  in  the  seed  plat  urges  with  equal  force 
the  use  of  only  whole  tubers  for  the  main  crop. 

If  in  the  seed  plat  the  tubers  are  planted 
reasonably  close  together,  two  results  follow. 
Such  planting  wilK  force  the  setting  of  a  large 
number  of  tubers,  and  these  will  be  set  and  de- 
veloped under  conditions  adverse  to  the  fullest 
development  of  the  crop.  These  tubers,  grown 
under  such  adverse  conditions,  when  planted 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  as  to  distance 
in  the  row  and  as  to  the  method  of  cultivation, 
and  as  to  seasonal  advantages,  will  show  an  in- 
creased vigor  and  a  larger  production  In  the 
general  crop. 

What  is  stated  here  is  nothing  new,  but  has 
been  carefully  worked  out  and  proved  by  some 
of  the  most  successful  potato  growers  in  this 
territory.  It  has  been  done  in  the  field,  not 
with  a  roll-top  desk  and  a  typewriter.  Any 
farmer  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  act 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  here 
set  forth.  Something  must  be  done  if  the  po- 
tato industry  is  to  thrive.  In  this  method  it 
will  pay  to  take  pains,  pay  to  be  to  some  little 
expense.  Those  that  doubt  the  wisdom  of  these 
suggestions,  doubt  whether  what  is  here  set 
forth  is  really  a  solution  of  potato  difficulties, 
may  amply  prove  it  to  their  own  satisfaction  by 
trying  the  plan  here  recommended. 


Solomon  Ray— A  Hard,  Close  Man 


A  hard,  close  man  was  Solomon  Ray; 
Nothing  of  value  he  gave  away. 
He  hoarded  and  saved,  he  pinched  and  shaved, 
And  the  more  he  had  the  more  he  craved. 


The  hard-earned  dollars  he  toiled  to  gain 
Brought  him  nothing  but  toil  and  pain; 
For  little  he  spent,  and  all  that  went 
Came  back  to  him  with  twenty  per  cent. 


Such  was  the  life  of  Solomon  Ray; 
The  years  went  by  and  his  hair  grew  gray, 
His  cheeks  grew  thin  and  his  heart  within 
Grew  hard  as  the  dollars  he  worked  to  win. 


But  he  died  one  day,  as  all  men  must, 
For  life  is  fleeting  and  man  but  dust: 
The  heirs  were  gay  who  laid  him  away, 
And  this  was  the  end  of  Solomon  Uny. 


They  quarreled  now  who  had  little  enrod 
Wot  Solomon  Hay  while  his  life  Wtl  spared; 
Ills  lands  were  sold  and  his  hard-earned  (old 
All  went  to  tho  Inwyers,  I  am  told. 


Vet  inon  will  chent,  will  pinch  nnd  save, 
N'ur  lake  their  lien  mi  res  beyond  tho  fcrnvo; 
Th^lr  gold  some  day  will  melt  nwny 
1,1'  •  the  Kolflnh  HnvlnKH  of  Solomon  Hny. 

Eugene    I.  Hall. 
(7) 
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The  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  the 
high  price  that  laborers  are  demand- 
ing are  leading  farmers  to  dispense 
with  them  to  a  large  extent  by 
changing  work  with  one  another. 
This  is  the  beginning,  the  very  foun- 
dation of  co-operation.  Let  the 
movement  grow  and  extend  in  all  di- 
rections. It  saves  money  and  pro- 
motes efficiency. 


The  farmer  complains  of  having 
higher  rates  of  interest  to  pay  at 
his  country  bank'  than  is  charged  the 
city  business  man  by  the  city  bank, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
corroberates  the  assertion,  from  in- 
formation it  has  gathered  on  the 
subject,  of  interest  rates  to  farmers 
in  the  various  western  states.  This 
seems  strange  and  almost  unaccount- 
able when  one  considers  that  the 
country  banks  are  generally  owned 
by  the  retired  farmers  of  the  commu- 
nity. A  western  farmer's  experience 
and  training  with  money  borrowing 
and  banks  should  make  him  highly 
qualified  for  the  banking  business. 


Good  law  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
centrated common  sense.  The  popu- 
lar supposition  is  set  aside  by  the 
courts  in  some  of  their  decisions. 
For  example,  a  retailer  may  sell  a 
product  that  the  law  of  the  state  de- 
clares mislabeled,  provided  he  him- 
self imports  it  into  the  state  and  the 
labeling  does  not  conflict  with  fed- 
eral law.  But  if  he  buys  it  of  a 
jobber  within  the  state,  or  if  it  is 
manufactured  within  the'  state,  it  is 
illegal  for  him  to  sell  the  same  prod- 
uct. Have  the  states  a  right  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  pure  food  legis- 
lation, or  does  this  right  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  federal  government? 


The  Elgin  Butter  Market 

It  is  about  time  for  the  Elgin 
'  butter  market,"  so  called,  +o  stop 
giving  out  quotations  on  the  price 
of  butter.  The  sales  on  the  Elgin 
board  no  longer  represent  the  mar- 
ket value  of  butter.  The  method  of 
establishing  some  of  these  quota- 
tions puts  them  outside  the  limit  of 
respectable  commercial  considera- 
tion. A  couple  of  men  will  go  out 
from  Chicago  to  Elgin  and  on  the 
"board,"  so  called,  one  of  them  will 
sell  to  the  other  a  few  tubs  of  butter 
at  a  price  already,  in  all  probability, 
agreed  upon  between  them  before 
they  left  Chicago.  And  this  price 
paid  in  this  kind  of  a  sale  and  for 
this  inconsiderable  amount  of  butter 
is  quoted  as  the  Elgin  price  for  that 
day.  It  bears  hardly  a  resemblance 
to  the  market  price  in  Chicago,  in 
New  York,  in  Boston  or  in  any  of  the 
other  large  eastern  distributing 
points  for  butter.  It  is  a  price 
purely  artificially  made,  and  sus- 
tains no  relation  to  the  demand  for 
butter  as  related  to  the  supply.  It 
is  about  time  to  wipe  it  off  the  slate 
and  blackboards  and  cease  to  give  it 
consideration. 

So  long  as  this  state  of  affairs 
continues  no  intelligent  person  will 
have  the  least  respect  for  such  quo- 
tations. Already  some  of  the  larg- 
est manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
butter  have  definitely  and  finally 
abandoned  all  consideration  of  Elgin 
quotations  and  the  commercial 
world  at  large  will  soon  take  similar 
action.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to 
the  farce  as  long  as  it  deceives  no- 
body and  accomplishes  nothing. 


Economy  in  Use  of  Feeds 

The  economy  of  feed  production 
is  strongly  advocated  as  a  business 
proposition.  The  growing  of  larger 
crops  on  a  given  acreage,  by  means 
of  better  cultivation  and  the  use  of 
better  tools,  implements  and  ma- 
chinery for  plowing,  planting,  cul- 
tivating, harvesting,  storage,  etc., 
are  all  endorsed  by  the  scientific  and 
practical  farmer  of  the  present  time. 
It  is  conceded  that  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  intensive  farming  is 
needed  in  crop  management. 

The  harvesting  and  storage  of 
crops,  so  as  to  save  for  feed  uses  the 
largest  possible  per  cent  of  feed 
value  that  the  crop  can  yield,  is  a 
feature  that  is  not  overlooked  by  the 
present-day  up-to-date  farmer  and 
live  stock  producer.  For  the  entire 
success  of  the  proposition  from  the 
farmer's  and  feeder's  standpoint,  it 
is  not  alone  necessary  to  observe 
care  in  order  to  produce  the  most 
and  the  best  from  a  certain  acreage 
and  at  a  certain  cost  of  production, 
but  these  crops  and  feeds  must  be 
economically  used. 

It  is  one  thing  to  produce,  but  an 
entirely  different  thing  to  econom- 
ically dispose  of,  or  feed  out  a  crop. 
Because  a  large  crop  has  been  pro- 
duced, at  a  comparatively  low  cost, 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  lax 
methods  employed  in  its  disposition. 
Right  here  is  where  an  opportunity 
for  profit  is  presented.  Feed  crops 
have  a  cash  value,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  but  always  have  a 
ready-money  basis,  and  every  pound 
wasted,  carelessly  disposed  of,  or 
damaged  so  as  to  lessen  its  feed 


value  or  sale  quality,  is  a  loss  to  pro- 
duction. 

If  in  the  storage  of  a  green  crop 
of  corn,  by  silo,  there  can  be  a  sav- 
ing of  feed  on  the  farm,  an  economy 
of  cost  in  feeds,  then  the  silo  is  an 
economical  storage  that  will  justify 
its  cost  and  its  use.  This  method  of 
crop  storage  is  proving  its  value,  and 
has  attained  a  position  in  feed 
economy  that  needs  no  argument. 
There  is  need,  however,  to  use  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  silage,  in  the  way 
it  is  fed  out  to  stock.  If  it  is  a  good 
and  valuable  feed  for  stock,  then  it 
should  be  carefully  dealt  out  so  as 
to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out waste  and  at  the  same  time  fully 
satisfy  the  feed  requirements  of  the 
animals. 

Clean  feed  boxes,  bunks  or 
troughs,  conveniently  arranged,  are 
in  the  line  of  feed  economy.  The 
appliances  for  feeding  all  kinds  of 
feed  to  the  various  kinds  and  classes 
of  animals  is  an  economical  neces- 
sity in  order  to  carry  on  properly 
the  economy  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  feed  products  of  the 
farm. 


Buying  Stock  Cows 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  central 
stock  yards,  and  especialy  at  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City,  has  there  been  so 
stronr  a  demand  for  stock  cows  and 
heifers  of  the  kind  that  can  be 
turned  to  breeding  purposes.  Many 
of  these  purchases  are  made  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  who  intend  to 
add  these  females  to  their  breeding 
herds.  Others  are  by  dealers  who 
are  taking  them  out  to  sell  to  farm- 
ers who  want  only  a  few — less  than 
a  carload.  The  tendency  now  is  to 
stock  up  with  the  young  cow  stuff, 
since  the  milk  cow  and  fresh  cow  de- 
mand seems  to  have  no  limit  through 
the  country  districts. 

The  man  who  wants  cows  must 
want  them  bad  enough  to  pay  more 
for  them  than  the  packer  or  the 
feeder,  or  he  will  not.  get  them.  The 
unusual  demand  for  beef  that  now 
exists  has  set  up  a  new  precedent  in 
cattle  demand,  something  this  coun- 
try has  never  before  seen.  Cows- 
just  any  kind  of  cows — are  in  de- 
mand, not  as  canners,  not  as  dairy 
stock  alone  and  not  as  stock  for  the 
single  purpose  of  raising  calves 
ahjne,  but  for  every  purpose  for 
which  a  cow  can  be  used.  Every- 
body wants  her,  and  this  demand 
must  increase  until  the  breeding 
proposition  prevails  over  all  the 
other  demands  and  the  scarcity  is 
relieved  by  a  greatly  increased  pop- 
ulation of  cattle  of  all  kinds,  both 
steers  and  heifers,  or  cows. 

One  reason  why  people  distrust 
each  other  is  because  they  do  not 
know  one  another  very  well.  Let 
them  get  thoroughly  acquainted  and 
they  will  find  that  most  people  at 
bottom  are  good  fellows.  Good  fel- 
lowship is  too  rare  a  thing  to  allow 
any  of  it  to  get  away.  Cultivate  it. 
It  is  the  great  unifying  force.  It  is 
an  old  adage  that  "two  heads  are 
better  than  one,  even  if  one  is  a 
sheep's  head."  Every  right-thinking 
man  will  be  willing  to  furnish  the 
sheep's  head  end  of  the  proposition 
if  anything  may  be  gained  by  it. 

Strange  how  the  dandelion  sur- 
vives all  those  sure-kill  extin- 
guishers. 


Way  to  Even  Up  Wool  Tariff 

It  never  pays,  in  the  long  run,  to 
raise  or  produce  a  medium  or.  infer- 
ior article  of  grain,  fruit,  vegetable 
or  animal  on  the  farm.  This  is  a 
working  principle  that  every  farmer 
and  producer  should  understand  and 
strenuously  observe  in  his  breeding 
and  feeding  operations. 

In  the  raising  and  handling  of 
sheep  there  are  just  two  important 
factors  entering  into  the  business 
proposition — mutton  and  wool.  The 
more  weight  of  carcass  you  can  pro- 
duce, the  more  mutton  you  have  to 
sell.  The  more  wool  you  can  grow 
on  the  sheep,  the  more  money  you 
can  make  from  this  source  of  reve- 
nue. It  is,  therefore,  easily  under- 
stood that  the  keeping  of  a  class  of 
sheep  that  will  produce  a  big  carcass 
and  a  big  fleece  of  wool  will  return 
a  larger  revenue  than  will  be  re- 
turned from  the  class  of  sheep  with 
a  smaller  product.  It  is  well,  also, 
to  understand  that  an  animal  of  this 
class,  well  fed  and  well  grown,  will 
produce  more  meat  and  more  wool 
than  one  not  so  well  provided  for. 

There  are  sheep  of  all  capacities, 
some  more,  some  less.  It  will  not 
pay  to  produce  and  keep  on  the  farm 
the  light-fleeced  sheep  when  you  can 
just  as  easily,  and  at  no  more  ex- 
pense of  maintenance,  have  the  sheep 
that  will  produce  two  or  three  or 
four  pounds  more  of  wool.  What- 
ever difference  the  tariff  legislation 
exerts  in  reduction  of  wool  price, 
just  add  to  the  fleece-producing  ca- 
pacity of  the  sheep  to  equal  it.  This 
can  be  done  without  sacrifice  in  mut- 
ton quality  or  quantity.  The  de- 
mand will  be  for  better  sheep,  better 
mutton  quality  and  increased  wool 
production.  There  is  no  use  to  say 
this  cannot  be  done.  It  can  be  done, 
and  should  have  been  done  long  ago, 
independent  of  tariff  or  no  tariff. 

The  country  is  full  of  sheep,  com- 
paratively speaking,  that  are  not  ca- 
pacitated to  full  production  of  fleece 
— not  by  one-half,  a  large  per  cent 
of  them,  and  others  running  from 
this  up  to  a  very  complete  fleece  in 
weight  and  quality.  It  costs  no  more 
to  keep  a  good  sheep  than  one  poor 
in  quality.  They  consume  practi- 
cally the  same  expense  of  feed,  but 
one  is  capacitated  to  convert  the  feed 
into  a  line  of  production  that  pays 
back,  in  wool  or  mutton,  a  larger  per 
cent  than  the  other. 

A  new  dangerous  enemy  of  cot- 
ton, known  as  the  pink  boll  worm, 
which  is  widely  distributed  iu 
Egypt,  India  and  other  cotton-pro- 
ducing areas,  may  find  its  way  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  liable  to 
be  introduced  in  cotton  seed,  as  the 
insect  lives  within  the  seed  in  a  dor- 
mant condition  for  about  six 
months.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  hold  a  hearing  prelim- 
inary to  establishing  a  quarantine 
on  all  seed  that  is  liable  to  be  so 
infected. 

Do  editors  have  to  be  punished  for 
being  editors?  Every  peach  tree 
that  the  editor  has  seen,  except  his 
own  trees,  was  loaded  with  blossoms. 
His  do  not  have  a  blossom,  not  even 
a  smell.  Is  this  because  he  is  an 
editor,  or  because  his  peach  orchard 
was  not  located  right.  If  the  editor 
has  any  friends,  they  will  send  him 
some  peaches  to  make  up  for  this 
discrimination. 
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Urometer  Record  Taken  Week  Preceding  Tornado  at  Omaha 


This  cut  shows  the  record  of  the 
ie  and  fall  of  the  barometer  at 
nana  during  the  week  preceding 
e  recent  tornado,  up  to  noon  of  the 
y  following  the  tornado.  The  re- 
lrkable  thing  about  the  cut  is  the 


gradual  fall  of  the  barometer  from 
8  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  when  it 
registered  30.3  inches,  until  about 
5:30  o'clock  Sunday  night,  just  pre- 
ceding the  tornado.  The  lowest 
point  reached  just  before  the  tor- 


nado was  28.8  inches.  What  is  re- 
markable is  the  steady  decline  for 
about  eighteen  hours  preceding  the 
storm.  Such  a  decline,  had  it  been 
generally  known,  should  have  given 
general  warning  of  approaching 
trouble.  Wednesday  morning,  about 


5  o'clock,  the  barometer  reached  a 
relatively  low  point,  and  some  pre- 
cipitation was  the  result.  This  is 
the  only  record  taken  at  Omaha  dur- 
ing the  week.  It  is  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Colum- 
bian Optical  company  of  Omaha. 


On  Auto  Driving 

Your  friend,  the  seasoned  autoist, 
11  tell  you  that  he  can  spot  the 
een  chauffeur  every  time  he  meets 
n  in  the  highway,  and  sometimes 
in  fact,  with  many  it  is  quite  com- 
>n — the  seasoned  autoist,  just  for 
a,  of  course,  will  give  the  green 
nd  a  bad  scare  by  shaving  his  ma- 
ine  as  closely  as  possible  without 
collision.  He  will  give  him  just 
ough  of  the  road  to  get  by,  and  at 
it  at  great  effort  to  the  inexperi- 
ced  driver. 

This,  of  co_urse,  is  all  fun,  just  a 
tie  joke  of  the  road,  and,  like  a 
Dd  many  such  jokes,  can  be  appre- 
ted  only  by  the  joker.  Some  seri- 
s  accidents  have  happened  this 
y,  and  others  will  happen  unless 
;  thing  is  stopped.  If  fair  warn- 
;  does  not  stop  it,  perhaps  a  few 
od  object  lessons  in  police  court 
ght.  It  is  easy  enough  for  auto- 
•bilists  to  happen  into  accidents 
thout  doing  anything  to  precipi- 
e  them.  The  green  hand,  who,  no 
ubt,  it  is  easy  to  detect,  should  be 
en  every  possible  advantage. 


They  Look  Good  Now 

A  strong  demand  makes  things 
»k  better  and  covers  up  objection- 
le  features  that  under  different 
iditions  of  trade  could  scarcely 
tolerated.  This  principle  of 
:asurement  is  true  in  all  lines  of 
tde,  but  especially  is  it  empha- 
ed  In  the  live  stock  industry  when 
J  supply  goes  down  to  the  bottom 
d  there  is  practically  nothing  in 
!W  when  the  urgency  is  greatest. 
This  is  said  to  be  illustrated  by 
?  hog  supply  in  the  corn-growing 
itrlcts  of  Missouri — plenty  of  corn, 
t  a  shortage  of  hogs.  The  Mis- 
irl  farmers,  who  have  been  in  the 
bit  of  Joking  about  the  razor-back 
gs  of  Arkansas — the  Ozarks,  as 
sy  frequently  term  them — are  now 
Iwly  slipping  down  into  that  dls- 
ct  of  country  and  buying  these 
In,  lank  porkers,  all  ages  and  sizes, 
'pplng  them  up  to  Missouri's 
rypt,  vaccinating  them  against  hog 
olera  and  feeding  them  at  great 
oflt.    These  hogs,  when   fat,  are 


not  discriminated  against  by  the 
packers.  "They  look  good  now," 
both  to  the  farmer  who  feeds  them 
and  the  packer  who  buys  them,  and 
the  bacon  demand  clamors  for  razor- 
back  sidemeat. 


May  Go  Too  Far 

It  is  well  not  to  arouse  a  sleep- 
ing lion.  A  man  would  be  foolish 
to  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest  when  the 
hornets  are  quiet.  The  Retail  Lum- 
ber Dealers'  Association  acts  as 
though  it  were  trying  to  do  both  of 
these  things.  Governor  McGovern 
of  Wisconsin  has  introduced  into 
the  Wisconsin  legislature  a  bill  for 
a  market  commission  to  devise 
means  for  aiding  the  farmer  in  dis- 
posing of  his  products  to  better  ad- 
vantage, and  at  the  same  time  for 
lowering  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation is  making  a  strenuous  effort 
to  defeat  the  bill,  because  its  mem- 
bers fear  that  part  of  it  which  con- 
cerns lowering  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. They  had  better  not  stir 
this  matter  up  too  much  or  they 
may  get  more  publicity  than  they 
desire. 

Whenever  the  lumber  consumers 
of  the  country  learn  the  extent  of 
the  profits  extorted  by  the  retail 
lumber  dealers,  they  will  turn  their 
attention  to  the  mail-order  houses 
that  sell  lumber,  and  make  a  great, 
saving  in  what  they  pay  for  lum- 
ber. Better  keep  quiet,  gentlemen. 
There  is  a  hen  on  the  nest;  don't 
disturb  her. 


To  begin  with,  North  I'latte  Is  not 
"western  Nebraska."  North  Platte 
lies  only  about  forty  miles  west  of 
the  middle  line  that  divides  the 
state  Into  eastern  and  western  Ne- 
braska. "Western  Nebraska"  be- 
gins at  the  102  degree  of  longitude, 
more  than  a  whole  decree  of  longi- 
tude west  of  North  Platte. 

"Western  Nebraska"  differs  from 
the  North  I'latte  territory  In  both 
soli  and  meteorological  conditions. 
North  I'latte  |t;  in  no  sense  represen- 
tative of  It.     The    Nebraska  State 


Experiment  station  has  published  a 
bulletin  entitled  "Growing  Crops  in 
Western  Nebraska,"  which  concerns 
itself  solely  with  crop  experiments 
at  North  Platte.  The  title  is  a  mis- 
nomer. There  are  two  classes  of 
people  that  will  perhaps  read  this 
bulletin — those  that  know  the  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  state,  and 
its  varying  agricultural  conditions, 
and  those  that  do  not  know  them. 
The  latter  class  will  be  misled  by 
the  title  of  this  bulletin.  The  for- 
mer class  cannot  help  feeling  a  les- 
sened respect  for  and  confidence  in 
the  institution  that  puts  out  a  bul- 
letin under  such  a  misleading  title. 
Why  not  let  the  title  indicate  the 
contents  of  the  bulletin?  Why  not 
have  it  read  "Growing  Crops  at  the 
North  Platte  Experimental  Sub- 
station?" This  would  tell  the  sim- 
ple truth,  and  would  deceive  or  mis- 
lead nobody. 


It  is  suggested  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers  traveling  by  rail  through 
this  territory  that  business  houses 
having  signs  facing  the  railroad 
place  upon  the  signs,  so  that  it  may 
be  read  by  travelers,  the  name  of 
their  town  and  of  their  state.  For 
illustration,  a  sign  might  read: 
"Adam  Strong,  Boots  and  Shoes, 
Turlington,  Neb."  This  would  give 
the  desired  information  and  help  to 
make  traveling  pleasant. 


In  Montana,  where  corn  for  feed 
is  scarce,  they  are  profitably  fatten- 
ing steers  on  a  ration  of  syrup  and 
alfalfa,  beet  pulp  and  a  modicum 
cf  corn.  The  syrup-alfalfa  costs  $12 
a  ton,  the  beet  pulp  50  centB  per 
ton,  and  the  corn  $1.09  per  hundred 
POIUldS,  There  were  110  head  of 
suers  In  the  feed  lot.  Hogs  ran 
under  them  to  clean  up  the  waste. 
A  net  profit  of  1801.44  was  mad- 
Irom  the  entire  feeding. 


Alkali  land  that  Is  underlaid  with 
hard  pan  may  he  redeemed  hy  break- 
ing up  the  hardpan  so  that  the  water 
may  wash  the  alknll  down  Into  the 
lower  soil,  where  It  will  he  out  of 
the  way  Dynamite  furnishes  the 
best  menus  for  doing  tlil 


The  Butter  Market 

Recently,  within  a  week,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  butter  dropped  5  cents. 
Many  people  are  asking  why.  Some 
critics  evidently  think  that  the  but- 
ter market  is  manipulated  and  that 
the  price  may  arbitrarily  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  the  option  of  the  ma- 
nipulators. More  thoughtful  people 
realize  that,  with  all  the  manipula- 
tion possible,  the  relation  of  supply 
to  demand  is  a  governing  factor. 

There  were  two  influences  that 
brought  about  this  result.  On  the 
one  hand  were  the  manufacturers  of 
butter,  who  wished  to  get  all  their 
supply  of  butter  on  the  market  be- 
fore the  season  of  flush  supply 
should  lower  the  price.  On  the  other 
hand  were  the  buyers,  who  realized 
that  the  season  of  flush  supply  was 
at  hand,  and  refused  anything  but 
a  low  price,  preferring  to  delay 
their  orders  until  the  flush  supply 
should  bring  down  the  price.  These 
two  causes  operating  together  had 
more  to  do  with  the  sudden  falling 
of  the  price  than  all  the  manipu- 
lators combined. 

Here  would  have  been  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  advocates  of 
cold  storage  to  demonstrate  their 
capacity  to  produce  an  equable  and 
stable  market  throughout  the  sea- 
son. By  placing  butter  in  stornge 
instead  of  throwing  it  upon  the  mar- 
ket they  might  keep  the  available 
supply  at  a  point  low  enough  to 
command  a  profitable  price  on  the 
market  and  prevent  such  violent 
fluctuations  in  value.  Such  a  use 
of  cold  storage  would  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  cream  producers 
who  are  just  entering  upon  the  sea- 
son of  a  bountiful  supply.  It  is  for 
the  intetest  of  butter  manufacturerH 
t)  co-operate  with  cream  producers 
for  their  mutual  benefit. 


During  the  last  year,  out  of  every 
thousand  hogs,  Missouri  lost  17  5, 
FlOlidl  180,  Georcla  L6B,  Inwn  and 
Arkansas  ench  Din.  Mississippi  1  Tel, 
Indiana  ISO,  Illinois  110,  Kansas 
120,  nnd  Nebrnska,  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  I  I  <».  Probably  !•<»  per  cent 
of  this  loss  wns  due  to  hog  <holera. 


What  is  "Western  Nebraska?" 
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Dipping  Sheep 

is  only  one  kind  of  cleaning  up 
needed  at  this  time  of  year.  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  kills 
ticks,disinfectstheskinandfleece, 
cures  scab,  mange  and  all  parasit- 
ic skin  diseases.  Is  just  the  thing 
to  put  in  the  hog  wallow.  Keeps 
its  strength  and  hogs  can  free 
themselves  of  lice,  at  the  same 
time  heal  and  prevent  skin 
diseases.  Besides 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

cleans  up  and  purifies  the  premises.  It 
should  be  sprinkled  in  the  poultry  house 
and  yard,  poured  into  sinks,  drains,  and 
rj/S)   used  everywhere  where  filth  accumu- 
rf^ii.     lates.    It  has  hundreds  of  uses  and 
should  be  kept  in  every  home.  It 
is  absolutely  uniform  in  strength, 
meets  the  U.  S.  Government  re- 
quirements as  an  official  dip  for 
.   sheep  scab,  is  non  poisonous 
—and  costs  nearly  noth- 
ing. One  gallon  makes 
50  to  100  gallons  of 
solution. 

Write  for  Dip 
circular. 

Dr.  Hess& 
Clark, 

Ashland, 
Ohio 


There's  duu   i  ime 

It's  not  too  late  to  bale  with  profit. 
Baling  cuts  down  storage  space. 
You  can  make  the  most  profit  with  a 

Rumely  Automatic  Baler 

It's  a  real  self-feeding  baler  from 
stack  to  hopper.  It  cuts  out  the  man  at 
the  feed  table. 

The  Rumely  is  really  automatic. 
With  it  you  can  bale  about  10  tons  a 
day  more  than  with  hand-feeding. 

For  1913  we  have  four  sizes — bales 
to  suit  any  market— also  a  baler  with 
engine  mounted  on  frame. 

Send  for  our  Baler  Data-book  No.  245 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power  •  Farming  Machinery 

la. ;  Lincoln,  470 
Porte,    Ind.  ^i£t 


Des  Moines, 
Neb.  :  La 


Fine  Wool  Sheep  in  America 

VI— Origin  and  Development  of  Delaine  Merino 


iN  THE  early  period  of  sheep 
registry  excitement,  in  the 
later  '70s,  tnere  seemed  to 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part 
0"  some  breeders  who  were  claiming 
to  have  a  particular  line  of  breeding 
or  pedigree,  tracing  their  flocks  back 
to  a  fixed  basis  of  importation,  to 
insist  on  establishing  this  as  the 
standard  of  eligibility  to  the  registry 
of  flocks.  This,  in  its  strictest  ap- 
plication, cut  out  a  very  large  popu- 
lation of  sheep  breeders  of  Pennsyl- 


interviewed  at  his  home  in  Steuben- 
ville  very  carefully  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  his  father's  flock,  by  Cap- 
tain J.  G.  Blue,  then  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Merino  Register,  and  the 
writer,  G.  W.  Hervey,  then  chairman 
of  the  pedigree  committee  for  the 
same  publication,  and  had  a  very 
concise  and  plain  statement  from  Mr. 
Frank  Wells  pertaining  to  the  Wells 
and  Dickinson  merino  sheep  enter- 
prise, and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
conducted.  Mr.  Wells,  as  a  boy,  with 


Group  of  Present-day,  Plain  Type  of  Delaine  Merinos  of  the  Mc- 
Clelland Flock  of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania 


New  Ki!nd 


0|LD  Kind 


SAVE  THE  CORN  ROOTS 

With  my  surface  and  deep  cultivator  shov- 
els. They  scour  when  others  wont,  leave 
ground  smooth.  Very  easy  for  boys  and 
horses  to  handle  and  run.  Your  money 
will  be  returned  if  shovels  don't  please. 
Send  for  .FREE  booklet. 
Chas.  Bitrmeister,  Sutherland,  Iowa. 


SIL 


"make  good"  because  they're  made 
And  they've  been  getting  better  ei 
year  for  15  years.  If  you  want  tc 
treated  right,  order  a  Kalamazoo  n< 
We  prepay  freight.  Getourcatalo 
tells  the  whole  story.   Address  Dept. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO 

Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Kansas  C'y,  Mo 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
No.  Fl. Worth, Tei. 


vania,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  who 
had  builded  their  fine  wool  sheep 
enterprise  mainly  upon  a  basis  of 
what  was  originally  known  as  the 
Wells  and  Dickinson  Spanish  merino 
sheep  of  Steubenville,  O.,  one  of  the 
most  famed  flocks  of  America,  and 
later  became  designated  as  the 
Black)  Top  merino  sheep,  the  W.  R. 
Dickinson  merino  sheep,  the  Delaine 
merino  sheep,  etc.  This  old-estab- 
lished basis,  the  original  Wells  and 
Dickinson  flocks,  which  was  credited 
as  being  directly  from  the  Consul 
Jarvis  importations  from  Spain,  had 
acquired  a  nation-wide  reputation  as 
one  of  the  finest  flocks  of  sheep  in 
the  land,  and  from  point  of  fleece 
and  hardiness  of  constitution  had  but 
few  equals. 

Correction  to  Prevailing  Opinion 
It  might  be  well  here  to  offer  a 
correction  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
and  belief  that  Bazaleel  Wells  and 
1  W.  R.  Dickinson  were  in  partnership 
in  the  handling  of  merino  sheep. 
They  were  in  partnership  association 
in  the  operation  of  a  woolen  mill  at 
Steubenville,  O.,  from  1816  to  1829, 
when  Mr.  Wells  sold  his  interest  and 
retired  or  engaged  in  other  business. 
They  were  each,  however,  owners 
and  handlers  of  large  flocks  of  pure- 
bred merino  sheep  on  their  lands 
near  Steubenville.  They  were  sepa- 
rately purchasers  of  large  numbers 
of  imported  and  pure-bred  Spanish 
merino  sheep,  Mr.  Wells  confining 
his  purchases  to  the  flock  of  Consul 
Jarvis,  making  his  first  purchase  in 
1814.  During  the  year  1815  he 
made  extensive  purchases  of  merino 
sheep  from  the  Jarvis  importations. 
These  sheep  were  all  centered  at 
Steubenville,  O.,  where  the  flocks  of 
both  Wells  and  Dickinson  were  kept. 

Frank  A.  Wells,  son  of  Bazaleel 
Wells,  then  an  old  man,  in  1883  was 


an  older  brother,  had  the  general 
oversight  of  the  Wells  flock  and  was 
familiar  also  with  the  Dickinson 
flock.  He  discredited  all  statements 
that  either  of  these  flocks  had  ever 
been  mixed  with  other  blood  by  the 
use  of  Saxony  or  other  than  pure 
Spanish  merino  rams.  There  was  an 
interchange  of  rams,  however,  be- 
tween Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Dickinson; 
almost  every  year  during  the  period 
the  flocks  were  both  located  at  Steu- 
benville. 

Origin  of  Dickinson  Flock 

The  Dickinson  flock  had  a  differ- 
ent origin  from  that  of  the  Wells 
flock,  though  in  character  were  very 
much  alike,  indicating  the  same  lines 
of  breeding.  The  best  information 
obtainable  is  that  the  Dickinson  flock 
is  the  result  of  James  Caldwell's 
merino  sheep  purchases  and  breeding 
from  the  year  1806  down  to  1815. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Dickinson  came  into 
possession  of  the  James  Caldwell 
flock.  This  flock  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Dickinson  as  one  of  great 
merit,  being  started  by  choice  selec- 
tions from  the  Colonel  Humphrey 
flock,  and  added  to  by  selections 
from  the  best  importations  made 
down  to  1815,  regardless  of  price. 
It  is  altogether  probable,  if  full  in- 
formation could  be  had,  that  Cald- 
well made  purchases  of  Consul  Jar- 
vis. At  all  events,  the  Dickinson 
and  Wells  flocks  became  closely  re- 
lated before  their  dispersion  in  1829 
by  interchange  of  breeding  rams. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  history  of 
some  of  the  Delaine  merino  flocks  of 
Pennsylvania  that  purchases  were 
made  of  W.  R.  Dickinson  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania,  on  his 
way  from  the  east  with  a  flock  of 
merinos  that  he  was  taking  to  his 
farm  at  Steubenville,  O.,  and  that 
these  sheep  were  the  property  of  Mr. 


JLOOK! 


Not 
Only 
That: 


Our  patented  device  leaves  the 
machine  spotless  and  perfectly 
sanitary.    Clean  as  a  new  pin. 
Look  at  these  prices/  650  to  600 
pounds  capacity — $55;  750  to  800 
pounds  capacity— $65;  950  to  1000 
pounds  capacity — $75.   Why  pay 
more?  There's  no  better  machine. 
For  the  first  time  in  separator 
history  you  are  offered  an  effi- 
cient, durable  machine  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.    You  pay  $25  to  $40 
more  for  other  standard  makes 
with  smaller  capacity. 
Then,  on  close,  clean  skimming  the 
Beatrice  beats  them  all.   It  will  pay  for 
itself  in  cream  saved  in  a  single  year. 
Ask  your  dealer.   Or  write  us  for  free 
booklets  and  full  information. 
BEATRICE  CREAMERY  COMPANY 
Chicago  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Des  Moines.  Ia.      Dubuque,  la. 


Save  *25to$40 


Gasoline  Engines 

Sold  Direct 
to  You  at 

FACTORY 
PRICES 

60  Days  Free  Trial— You  Run  No  Risk 

The  Witte  is  conceded  the  best  engine 
In  America.  Made  by  E.  H.  Witte,  mas- 
ter builder  for  25  years.  Ask  any  Witte 
user.  Any  size  from  1}4  to  40  horse-power 
all  tested  to  ten  per  cent  overload.  61 
special  advantages.  „ 

And  You  Now  Pay  Only 

FACTORY  PRICE 

We  cut  out  all  dealers— their  profits  go 
to  you.  You  also  get  the  full  benefit  of 
our  low  factory  cost.  We  have  no  power 
expense  at  our  plant,  as  we  own  our  gas 
well:  testing, heating.lighting  fuel,  all  free. 

Take  a  60  day  trial.  fcive  year  guarantee. 
Write  for  book,  "How  to  Judge  a  Gasoline  En- 
gine," and  complete  catalog.  Our  wholesale 
factory  priceswlll  interestyoumightlly.  Write 
NOW,  telliug  us  size  engine  you  need. 

WITTE  IRON  WORK8  CO. 

1S51  Oakland  Ave.      Kansas  City,  Mo, 


The  WITTE 
Cuts  Gasoline 
Bills  in  Half 
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Self -Supporting 
Tile  Roof- 
Simplest  and 
Strongest 
In  the 
World 


Dead  Air  Space 
Tile  Wall- 
Smooth 
Inside 
Sur- 
face 


SILO 

Exclusive  Patented  Features 

WALL— Only  Silo  having:  double  dead  air 
space  wall  in  which  tile  are  curved  to  fit 
circle.  This  makes  smooth  inside  surface, 
permitting  ensilage  to  settle  readily.  Til« 
thoroughly  vitrified,  of  uniform  color.  Pat- 
ent grooves  insure  thin  tight  mortar  joint, 
with  only  half  the  amount  of  mortar,  yet 
much  stronger  than  ordinary  silo  joints. 
ROOF— Self-supporting— no  formsE  rafters 
or  gauges  required.  All  reinforcing  and 
mortar  fully  protected  from  weather.  Dead 
air  space  prevents  heat  radiation.  Our  vit- 
rified hollow  silo  tile  are  absolutely  water- 
proof and  more  durable  than  stone.  Any 
mason  can  roof  your  silo  with  them. 

Write  today  for  our  book,   "Clay  Pro* 
ducts  for  Permanent  Farm  Buildings." 
It's  intensely  interesting.   Sent  FREE! 

Adel  Clay  Products  Co. 

Mfrs.  of  Adc!  Tile  Granary  and  tht 
Famous  Add  Tile  Corn  Crib. 
Dept.  4      Adel,  Iowa. 
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Raise  Them   Without  Mill 

Booklet  Free. 

Tbe  Nebraska  Seed  Co.  Omaha,  Set 
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IcMnaon,  and  not  associated  In  any 
iv  with  Mr.  Weils;  additional  proof 
corroboration  of  Frank  A.  Wells 
at  there  was  no  Wells  and  Dickln- 
n  flock. 

In  Western  Pennsylvania 
In  the  establishing  of  pure-bred 
erlad  evidence  in  the  Pennsylvania 
laine  merino  sheep  breeding  there 
reference  made  to  the  Richard  W. 
eade  Importation  in  1820,  which 
as  at  first  located  near  Philadel- 
iiia.  on  the  farm  of  Alexander  Wil- 
)n,  but  later  moved  to  Washington 
junty,  on  the  farm  of  Alexander 
eed.  This,  with  the  James  McNary 
archase  from  W.  R.  Dickinson  in 
jaa,  is  credited  as  among  the  be- 
uning  of  the  merino  sheep  enter- 
•ise  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  not  known  definitely  to  what 
aent  the  Wells  flock  and  the  Dick- 
son flock  contributed  toward"  the 
iread  of  the  pure-bred  merino 
ocks  over  the  country  tributary  to 
eubenville,  O.,  during  the  early 
?riod  of  the  establishing  of  this  in- 
lstry  there.  From  1815  to  1829, 
ie  date  at  which  these  flocks  were 
spersed  by  means  of  a  public  auc- 
Dn,  there  was  no  doubt  many  rams 
ild  for  grading  up  the  native  flocks, 
id  some  pure-bred  flocks  started, 
he  woolen  mills  and  their  endorse- 
ent  of  the  merino  wool  were  with- 
it  question  a  great  incentive  toward 
icouraging  the  introduction  of  fine 
ool  sheep  into  these  states  that 
ter  became  so  famed  for  their 
lack-topped  merinos. 

Kxplanation  of  Many  Registers 

It  can  be  readily  understood  why 
iy  combination  of  sheep  breeders, 

the  endorsement  of  any  particular 
ie  of  breeding  or  basis  of  origin  of 
family  of  sheep  as  a  pedigree  re- 
lirement  for  registry,  would  meet 
ith  resentment  from  those  shut  out 
id  who  believed  that  they  had  just 

good  sheep,  just  as  pure  in  breed- 
g  and  as  good  a  basis  for  public 
cognition.  This  will  explain  why 
ere  were  so  many  sheep  registers 
ganized  and  put  into  existence 
om  1875  down  to  the  period  of  sat- 
fying  the  registration  requirements 

the  various  factions  among  merino 
leep  breeders,  following  the  organi- 
ition  of  the  United  States  Register 
id  its  publication.  There  was  a 
rong  faction  at  the  outstart  among 
e  originators  of  this  register  that 
id  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  Atwood 
<ord.  This  stirred  up  an  opposi- 
Dn  that  started  sheep  breeders 
erywhere  to  thinking  and 
■ompted  them  to  hunt  up  evidences 

their  flock  breeding.  Certificates 

purchase  and  certificates  of  sale 
at  were  either  never  issued  or  were 
t  a  long  time  lost  were  in  demand. 
la  <K  aie  Increased  Demand 

The  basis  of  pedigree  demanding 
i  authentic  line  of  ancestry,  tracing 
ick  without  admixture  of  any  other 
lood  to  Importations  of  1802,  had 
ut  one  object,  and  that  was  to  nar- 
>w  down  the  available  flocks  to 
nallfy  under  the  restrictions  and 
lug  create  a  greatly  increased  de- 
land  for  registered  sheep.  This 
as  too  narrow,  however,  to  satisfy 
ie  general  purpose  of  the  breeder 
rodudng  a  good,  fashionable  sheep 
i  those  days,  yet  without  the  pre- 

ribed  pedigree  requirement  neces- 
»ry  to  qualify  for  registry.  Conse- 
uently,  registers  must  necessarily 
roaden  out  to  a  more  liberal  recog- 


nition of  importation,  and  1  8  I  2  was 
recognized. 

The  Last  t<>  Organize 

The  delaine  breeders  were  the  last 
to  organize  for  registration,  though 
well  equipped  with  sheep  of  a  good 
practical  kind  and  quality.  There 
were,  in  the  beginning  of  this  family 
of  sheep,  many  prominent  and  care- 
ful breeders,  as  will  be  observed  in 
passing  over  the  history  of  some  of 
the  pioneer  sheepmen  of  this  dis- 
trict of  country.  Here  again  arose 
contention  and  rivalry  as  to  who 
was  and  who  was  not  entitled  to 
recognition.  Various  associations 
were  formed,  resulting  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  register  to  suit  each 
faction. 

The  multiplicity  of  merino  regis- 
ters became  confusing  to  buyers  and 
to  the  sheep  breeders  themselves.  It 
was  the  close  and  careful  breeding 
that  had  been  carried  on  for  so 
many  years,  under  the  influence  of 
registration,  that  had  so  intensified 
the  purity  of  blood  in  these  flocks 
that  all  registered  sheep,  practically, 
could  not  be  questioned  as  to  their 
claim  of  pure  blood  merino,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  association  registered. 

Establish  a  Combination  Record 

The  wisdom  of  the  leading  merino 
breeders  of  the  country,  in  1906, 
under  this  belief,  were  prompted  to 
the  establishing  of  a  combination 
register,  under  which  the  sheep  of 
all  recognized  merino  associations  in 
the  United  States  could  be  admitted, 
with  their  former  registration  iden- 
tity. This  association  is  known  as 
the  American  and  Delaine  Merino 
Record  association,  and  is  doing 
splendid  work  under  a  system  of 
classification  of  sheep  into  three 
types  —  wrinkly,  medium  wrinkly 
and  smooth  or  plain,  designated  as 
A,  B  and  C  type.  This  definition 
more  clearly  describes  the  kind  of  a 
merino  sheep  than  can  otherwise  be 
named  or  outlined. 

This  is  a  proper  and  wise  solution 
of  the  merino  sheep  registration 
problem  and  may  be  prosecuted 
safely  on  this  basis  to  the  end  of 
time,  permitting  the  fancy  to  vascil- 
late  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
and  still  have  a  pure-bred  merino 
sheep  with  unimpeached  character 
and  a  list  of  ancestral  progenitors 
that  extends  back  to  at  least  one 
century  in  this  country  and  indefi- 
nite centuries  in  the  old  world. 

Evidently 

At  one  of  the  New  England  uni- 
versities there  was  a  rather  con- 
ceited undergraduate  who  was  silly 
enough  on  one  occasion  to  attempt 
to  chaff  a  member  of  the  faculty 
who,  in  the  youth's  opinion,  evinced 
too  marked  a  devotion  to  the  works 
of  Herbert  Spencer. 

"Do  you  know,"  the  youth  said  to 
his  preceptor,  "I  hold  rather  a  con- 
tempt for  Spencer." 

"I  greatly  fear,  young  man,"  was 
the  response,  "that  your  contempt 
has  not  been  bred  by  familiarity." — 
Lippincott's. 


Answered  in  Kind 

An  army  officer,  noted  for  his 
blunt riess  of  speech,  rudely  remarked 
in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman:  "If 
I  had  a  son  who  wns  an  Idiot  I 
would  make  him  a  parson." 

"Kvidently  your  father  held  a  dif- 
ferent view,  sir,"  renpondcd  the 
clergyman  quietly. 


Buy  your  silo  of  us,  and  you  buy  direct,  not  only  from 
the  maker  but  from  the  lumber  producer  as  well. 

We  own  forests,  railroads  and  six  big  mills 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  in  our  tracts.  The  fir  is 
the  finest  in  the  land.  Tall,  straight  and  close  of  grain.  Only  the 
choicest  goes  into  Seattle  Silo  Staves.  They  show  no  knots,  sap  or 
other  defects.  Do  not  warp,  shrink  or  swell.  The  toughest,  best 
wearing  wood  in  existence.  All  the  cutting,  logging  and  manufac- 
turing of  this  timber  is  handled  by  us.  One  continuous  operation.  One  overhead 
expense.  Hence  the  big  saving  that  we  effect  in  producing  cost — and  why  we 
save  you  40%  to  60%  on  a  silo  of  better  quality.    Mail  the  coupon  for  catalog. 


Seattle  Silos 

have  patented  swinging  doors 

These  are  far  the  best  silo  doors 
ever  devised. 

Quick  detachable  with  special 
iron  cross-bar  or  hoop  connection. 
The  steel  bars  on  the  door  provide 
a  solid  ladder  from  which  hoops 
can  be  tightened — the  result  of  a 
new  invention.  They  close  abso- 
lutely air-tight.  Cannot  stick  or 
bind  —  never  have  to  be  lifted. 
They  swjng  in  or  out  readily  on 
their  hinges. 

When  silos  are  ordered  without 
additional  lumber  to  make  full  cars,- 
we  can  usually  arrange  to  ship  with 
other  cars  to  nearby  points. 

To  one  farmer  in  every  town- 
ship we  offer  the  chance  to  get  a 
silo,  at  a  great  saving,  by  helping 
get  together  a  carload  order. 
Mail  the  coupon  t< 


Save  40%  to  60% 

on  Lumber  and  Millwork 

Five  middlemen  come  between  the  mill 
and  you  when  you  buy  of  your  local  lumber 
dealer.  All  get  a  fat  profit;  no  wonder  lumber 
is  high.  We  put  an  end  to  this  hold-up  game. 
Sell  you  direct.  Give  you  better  materials 
at  our  mill  price.    Save  you  40%  to  60%. 

We  make  shipments  within  24  to  48 

hours  after  receiving  orders.  Our  shipments  get  to  destina- 
tion within  an  average  of  two  weeks.  Write  today  for  price 
list.  Better  still,  send  your  list  of  materials  for  our  prepaid 
prices.    Money  back  unless  satisfied.   Mail  coupon  today. 

HEWITT-  LE  A-FUNCK  CO., 

460Union  Avenue  Seattle, Wash. 

Kindly  send  the  following-,  quoting  prices  delivered  my  station. 
[  ]  Catalog  of  lumber  and  millwork.      [  ]  Special  eilo  foMer. 
Be  sure  to  write  plainly 


Name 


Address 
Business 


I  am  planning  to  build  as  follows- 


FREE  LAND  INFORMATION 


You  can  learn  the  facts  about  any  section  of  the  country 
through  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER'S  FREE 
LAND  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  which  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land  laws,  best 
lands  for  any  particular  crop,  best  sections  for  fruit  growing, 
stock  raising  and  general  farming— all  such  facts  may  be  had 
if  you  will  send  postage  for  reply,  and  write  the 


Land  Department  of  This  Paper 


rr 
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High  Cost  of  Living  and  Low  Wages  in  Mexico 


lEXICO  CITY — The  cost  of 
living  is  rising  in.  Mexico, 
and  the  hotels  are  now 
ILJmSoJJ  charging  double  what  they 
did  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  paying 
$5  a  day  for  two  rooms,  without 
bath,  at  my  hotel,  and  every  time  I 
eat  it  costs  me  a  dollar  or  more.  Ten 
years  ago  one  could  live  almost  any- 
where in  Mexico  for  from  $2  to  $4  a 
day,  but  the  prices  have  gone  up  50 
per  cent,  and  here  in  Mexico  City  it 
now  costs  about  as  much  for  a  room 
alone  as  it  formerly  cost  for  full 
board.  The  same  is  true  of  every- 
thing brought  in  from  abroad  and 
as  to  many  things  produced  in  the 
country- 
Rents  are  exceedingly  high.  Here 
at  the  capital  flats  rent  for  from  $50 
to  $2  00  a  month,  and  good  houses 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  rooms  bring 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  year,  while 
in  the  best  residence  sections  they 
are  even  higher  than  that.  There 
are  families  here  who  live  in  two 
rooms,  for  which  they  pay  $5  or  $6 
a  month,  and  the  very  poor  are 
crowded  into  warrens  where  the  rent 
is  as  low  as  a  dollar.  In  the  latter 
case  the  rooms  are  often  unlighted 
and  without  ventilation,  and  the 
common  laborers  who  form  the  ten- 
ants get  only  from  50  to  7  5  cents  per 
day.  Back  in  the  country  the  wages 
are  lower  and  the  accommodations 
still  worse. 

Servants'  Wages 
I  am  told  that  the  wages  of  do- 
mestics are  rising,  but  they  are  still 
nothing  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  States.  The  average  general 
servant  gets  from  18  to  2  0  cents  a 
day,  and  he  is  paid  by  the  day.  In 
the  smaller  cities  cooks  receive  from 
$3  to  $6  a  month,  and  they  work 
from  dawn  until  far  after  dark.  If 
they  understand  how  to  use  a  cook 
stove  and  to  do  foreign  cooking,  they 
get  double  this,  but  this  is  from  the 
foreigner  who  always  pays  through 
the  nose. 

Housemaids  get  $3  or  $4  a  month, 
gardeners  50  cents  a  day  and  coach- 
men from  $6  to  $10  a  month,  with- 
out board.  Chauffeurs  are  skilled 
laborers  here,  and  their  wages  run 
as  high  as  $15  or  $2  0,  while  the 
moso,  or  man  servant,  who  tends  to 
the  door,  carries  the  water  and  does 
other  odd  jobs  receives  from  $6  to 
$12  silver  a  month.  Some  of  these 
wages  include  board,  and  others  an 
allowance  for  food.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  more  than  9  cents  a 
day;  it  consists  of  6  cents  for  beans 
and  3  cents  for  pulque,  or  Mexican 
beer. 

Housekeeping  Expenses 
Notwithstanding  these  low  rates, 
to  keep  house  costs  considerable 
money.  The  work  is  carried  on  dif- 
ferently than  with  us,  and  you  have 
to  have  three  times  as  many  serv- 
ants to  secure  the  same  end.  The 
labor  is  divided,  and  one  girl  will 
never  do  another  girl's  job.  The 
cook  will  not  make  the  bed  nor  will 
the  chambermaid  go  to  the  kitchen, 
and  she  will  often  not  wait  on  the 
table.  The  cook  would  leave  if 
asked  to  do  the  washing,  and  even 
the  moso  has  limited  duties.  As  a 
result  the  average  well-to-do  family 
has  four  or  five  servants,  and  the 
leaks  from  housekeeping  are  almost 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

as  large  as  our  own.  The  cook  ex- 
pects to  board  her  family  out  of  the 
kitchen;  she  often  runs  a  sort  of 
Aztec  boarding  house  outside.  In 
the  homes  of  the  wealthy  there  is 
usually  a  housekeeper  who  carries 
the  keys  and  manages  the  servants; 
she  buys  the  provisions  and  takes 
charge  of  the  nurses  and  children. 
In  such  houses  there  is  also  a  door- 
keeper who  is  at  the  front  door  day 
and  night;  he  opens  the  door,  upon 
knocking,  and  he  usually  sleeps  on 
the  floor  just  inside  it. 

In  a  Mexican  Kitchen 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  a  Mexican 
kitchen;  it  is  nothing  like  anything 


good  cooks  make  tasty  soups,  stews 
and  fries,  flavored  with  pepper.  Al- 
most everything  is  hot  with  condi- 
ments of  one  kind  or  other.  The 
cooking  is  a  kind  of  a  mixture  of  the 
Spanish  culinary  art  and  that  of  the 
Aztecs. 

The  Markets  of  Montezuma 

The  Indians  of  the  days  of  Monte- 
zuma surprised  their  white  invaders 
with  their  tables;  they  had  thirty 
different  ways  of  dressing  meats, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  one  meal 
served  for  Montezuma  there  were 
300  different  dishes,  and  the  serv- 
ants who  prepared  them  and  waited 
upon  the  table  numbered  more  than 
1,000.  They  had  chickens,  turkeys, 
pheasants,  tame  and  wild  geese  and 
a  half-dozen  different  kinds  of  game. 


Inside  a  Mexican  Kitchen,  Showing  the  Stove 


we  have  in  the  States;  it  is  a  little 
room  with  a  floor  of  red  bricks.  The 
range  is  a  number  of  ovenlike  holes 
in  a  ledge  of  brick  and  clay,  which 
extends  two  or  three  feet  out  from 
the  wall  and  whose  top  is  about  four 
feet  from  the  floor.  Each  of  these 
holes  is  one  cooking  place;  they  are 
filled  with  charcoal  and  the  draft 
comes  in  from  a  hole  underneath. 
The  pots,  which  are  sometimes  of 
copper,  but  more  often  of  red  clay, 
are  set  on  the  live  coals  and  water 
is  boiled,  soups  are  made,  meats  are 
fried  and,  in  short,  first-class  meals 
are  prepared  in  this  way.  The  fuel 
is  comparatively  cheap,  and  a  work- 
ingman's  family  can  do  its  cooking 
on  about  2  cents  a  day.  Much  of 
the  food  is  boiled  and  fried,  and  the 


They  had  fish  from  the  lakes  and 
also  some  from  the  ocean,  which 
were  brought  by  fast  runners  over 
the  mountains,  more  than  200  miles 
away.  At  the  better  class  houses 
of  today  the  Mexicans  have  elabo- 
rate luncheons  and  dinners,  and  not 
a  few  serve  their  meals  in  European 
style.  The  average  family,  however, 
lives  a  la  Mexico,  and  the  meals  are 
much  the  same  throughout  the  re- 
public. 

What  the  Mexicans  Eat 
The  principal  articles  of  food  are 
tortillas,  tamales,  enchiladas  and 
frioles.  There  are  also  other  forms 
of  chile  con  carne,  and  some  dishes 
the  names  of  which  I  cannot  give. 
The  tortillas  are  a  kind  of  mashed 
horeiny  pounded  and  kneaded  into  a 


tough  dough;  they  are  made  of  In- 
dian corn  soaked  for  twelve  hours 
in  lime  water,  after  which  the  swol- 
len grains  are  mashed  by  rubbing 
them  between  stones.  The  mush,  or 
dough,  thus  made  is  kneaded  into 
cakes  as  thin  as  a  knife  blade  and  of 
about  the  size  of  a  saucer;  these  are 
baked  over  the  coals,  but  are  not  al- 
lowed to  brown;  they  are  eaten 
without  salt  or  any  other  seasoning. 
Tortillas  are  always  sold  about  the 
markets,  and  you  can  get  them  hot 
from  the  fire  at  2  cents  a  dozen. 

Tamales  are  also  cakes  made  of 
the  same  sort  of  corn,  but  when  they 
are  finished  they  are  wrapped 
around  ground  pork,  highly  seasoned 
and  inclosed  in  cornhusks.  In  this 
form  they  are  boiled  in  lard  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  and  then  served 
steaming  hot. 

In  making  enchiladas  Indian  corn- 
meal  is  used  as  a  base,  but  the  cakes 
are  filled  with  a  kind  of  hash  of 
onions,  peppers,  potatoes  and  native 
cheese.  Another  favorite  dish  is 
barbacoa,  a  sort  of  barbecued  mut- 
ton prepared  in  an  oven  made  of  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  the  same  being 
lined  with  cactus  leaves  and  so  cov- 
ered that  the  meat  cooks  and  steams 
away  all  night. 

Puchero  and  Frijoles 
Another  dish  made  of  mutton  is 
puchero;  this  is  a  sort  of  stew  made 
by  cooking  the  mutton  in  a  little 
water  with  carrots,  parsnips,  green 
corn,  cabbage  and  a  half-dozen  other 
vegetables,  as  well  as  onions,  apples 
and  squashes.  The  stew  is  kept  on 
the  fire  two  hours    or    so  without 


CLEARED  AWAY 
Proper  Food  Put  the  Troubles  Away 


Our  own  troubles  always  seem 
more  severe  than  any  others.  But 
when  a  man  is  unable  to  eat  even  a 
light  breakfast,  for  years,  without 
severe  distress  he  has  trouble 
enough.  - 

It  is  small  wonder  he  likes  to  tell 
of  food  which  cleared  away  the  trou- 
bles. 

"I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
tell  of  the  good  Grape-Nuts  has  done 
for  me,"  writes  a  N.  H.  man.  "For 
many  years  I  was  unahle  to  eat  even 
a  light  breakfast  without  great  suf- 
fering. 

"After  eating  I  would  suddenly 
be  seized  with  an  attack  of  colic  and 
vomiting.  This  would  be  followed 
by  headache  and  misery  that  would 
sometimes  last  a  week  or  more,  leav- 
ing me  so  weak  I  could  hardly  sit  up 
or  walk. 

"Since  I  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts 
I  have  been  free  from  the  old  trou- 
bles. I  usually  eat  Grape-Nuts  one 
or  more  times  a  day,  taking  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meal.  Now  I  can 
eat  almost  anything  I  want  without 
trouble. 

"When  I  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts 
I  was  way  under  my  usual  weight; 
now  I  weigh  30  pounds  more  than 
I  ever  weighed  in  my  life,  and  I  am 
glad  to  speak  of  the  food  that  has 
worked  the  change."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  the  little  booklet,  "The  Road 
to  Wellvile,"  in  pl:gs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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tffctmmingi  and  it  comes  out  steam- 
cooked;  it  is  dressed  without  salt  or 
otlier  seasoning. 

And  then  there  are  eggs  in  a  half- 
dozen  different  styles,  chickens  and 
turkeys,  kids  and  young  pigs  and,  in 
short,  almost  as  many  different 
dishes  and  articles  of  food  as  we 
have  at  home. 

Frijoles  are  served  at  every  meal, 
except  at  the  first  breakfast;  they 
are  Mexican  black  beans  very  well 
cooked  and  equal  to  the  best  baked 
beans  from  Boston;  they  are  usually 
served  the  day  after  cooking. 

Mexico  is  a  stock-raising  country, 
but  meat  is  so  high  that  the  poor 
man's  house  seldom  has  it.  There 
are  cook  shops  about  the  markets 
where  the  shreds  and  cuttings  and 
scraps  are  fried  over  charcoal  and 
offered  for  sale.  Here  the  Indian 
customers  take  up  the  greasy  mor- 
sels in  their  fingers  and  consume 
them  without  knives,  forks  or  plates. 

The  ways  of  butchering  and  mar- 
keting are  different  from  ours; 
part  of  the  animal  is  eaten.  A 
great  deal  of  the  beef  is  cut  in  long 
strings,  and  sold  almost  by  the 
yard,  as  it  were;  much  of  it  is 
jerked  or  dried,  and  is  used  for 
stews.  In  some  of  the  interior  cities 
the  butcher's  wagon  is  a  mule  with 
a  framework  of  hooks  on  the  sad- 
dle; this  framework  is  hung  with 
the  halves  and  quarters  of  beeves, 
and  as  the  mule  moves  along  the 
blood  from  them  drips  to  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  mules  are 
small,  and  the  meat  almost  touches 
the  roadway,  raising  a  dust  which 
peppers  the  meat.  Some  such  men 
are  meat  peddlers,  and  they  will 
hack  off  a  slice  for  you  upon  order. 
The  charge  will  be  about  the  same 
whether  you  choose  meat  from  the 
neck  or  the  loin. 

Meals  Around  the  Clock 

I  have  spoken  of  the  first  break- 
fast. The  meals  of  the  day  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  Here  is  how  one 
eats  around  the  clock:  When  he 
rises  he  has  desayuno,  or  the  first 
breakfast;  this  is  so  little  that  it 
would  hardly  form  a  wedge  to  keep 
the  skin  of  an  American  stomach 
from  the  backbone;  it  is  merely  a 
cup  of  coffee,  or  chocolate,  and  rolls. 
The  coffee  is  often  an  extract 
poured  from  a  bottle  into  hot  milk. 
Such  breakfasts  are  served  at  all 
the  native  hotels,  and  if  you  want 
meat  or  eggs  you  have  to  pay  extra. 

The  next  meal  is  almuerzo,  or 
comida.  Almuerzo  consists  of  rolls, 
meat  and  eggs,  with  coffee  and 
chocolate,  and  the  comida,  served 
between  11  a.  m.  and  1:30  p.  m.,  is 
made  up  of  a  soup,  eggs,  rice,  fish, 
some  kind  of  meat,  with  a  dessert 
and  small  coffee.  Dinner  come 
after  6  o'clock,  and  it  is  much  the 
same  as  comida.  As  a  rule  the 
cooking  is  fairly  good,  save  that 
there  is  too  much  pepper  and  grease 
to  suit  the  American  palate. 

You  can  have  your  first  breakfast 
in  your  bed  if  you  want  it.  The 
second  breakfaBt  is  eaten  in  the  din- 
ing room,  with  all  the  family  at  the 
table.  After  this  breakfast  they 
take  a  siesta,  or  rest,  of  two  hours 
or  more.  .  The  business  hours  are 
from  8  to  about  12  or  1,  and  from 
3  to  6.  Shortly  after  G  the  stores 
begin  to  close,  and  after  7  the  busi- 
ness parts  of  the  cities  are  dead. 

As  to  what    Mexico    drinks,  the 


text  would  make  a  whole  letter.  The 
rich  have  all  kinds  of  wines,  and  the 
poor  have  their  aguardiente,  or 
Mexican  brandy,  and  pulque,  or  the 
native  beer  made  from  the  cactus. 
Aguardiente  is  distilled  from  the 
juice  of  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  a 
brandy,  so  hot  that  a  rag  wet  with 
it  and  laid  on  the  skin  will  soon 
raise  a  blister,  and  I  have  been  told 
It  is  good  for  sore  throat.  In  Guate- 
mala it  is  called  "white-eye,"  and 
several  glances  from  it  will  make 
the  foreigner  drunk. 

Pulque  is  about  the  cheapest  beer 
of  the  world.  You  can  buy  it  all 
over  Mexico  for  a  cent  a  glass,  and 
the  wholesale  price  is  about  1  cent 
a  quart.  It  is  said  that  over  200,- 
000  gallons  of  it  are  consumed  daily 
in  Mexico  City.  This  makes  about 
six  tumberfuls    per    day  for  every 


man,  woman  and  child  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  consumption  is  propor- 
tionately large  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  republic.  The  beer  is  brought 
here  by  the  trainload,  and  it  comes 
in  also  on  carts  and  in  wagons.  It 
yields  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the 
tax  upon  it  forms  an  important  item 
in  the  government's  revenues.  Even 
during  the  times  of  the  Spaniards, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
annual  consumption  of  this  beer  in 
Mexico  City  was  about  100,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  net  revenues  to  the 
crown  were  800,000  Mexican  dollars. 

This  beer  is  nature's  own  product. 
It  come;  from  the  sap  of  a  cactus 
of  the  same  species  as  the  century 
plant.  TMs  is  called  the  maguey, 
and  it  may  be  seen  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  running  in  rows  back 
and  forth   upon  the  plantations  of 


the  high  tablelands.  Near  Puebla  is 
the  Plain  of  Apam,  which  is  entirely 
given  up  to  the  production  of  pulque. 
The  plants  there  cover  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  making  forests  of 
cacti.  The  leaves  of  the  plants 
sprout  from  the  ground  around  a 
green  cone,  which  is  a  foot  thick  at 
the  base  and  which  rises  high  above 
the  leaves,  ending  in  a  point  like  a 
needle.  This  cone  is  the  stalk,  and 
it  takes  about  ten  years  before  it 
flowers  out,  at  which  time  the 
plant  dies. 

It  is  just  before  the  flowering  that 
the  plant  is  ready  for  pulque.  The 
cone  or  flower  stalk  is  then  cut  out 
of  the  base  of  the  plant,  leaving 
a  great  hole  or  bowl,  into  which  the 
sap  from  the  leaves  runs  down,  yield- 
ing many  barrels  of  liquor  per  plant. 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Our  \\%  Reduction 


On  April  1st,  we  reduced  our 
prices  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires  11 
per  cent,  on  the  average. 

This  was  partly  due  to  lower 
cost  of  rubber,  partly  to  multi- 
plied output. 


Our  policy  is  always  to  give 
you  every  cent  we  save.  To 
keep  our  profits  down  to  8V2 
per  cent. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Good- 
year tires  far  outsell  all  others. 


Rubber  Prices 

Cultivated  rubber  is  becoming  so 
plentiful  as  to  force  down  the  price 
of  Para. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending 
March  31st,  we  paid  on  the  average 
$1.09  per  pound.  On  March  31st, 
the  price  of  rubber  was  88  cents 
per  pound. 

On  the  other  hand,  fabrics,  in  the 
same  time,  advanced  IS  per  cent. 
Labor  cost  materially  advanced. 

So,  on  tires  in  general,  lower  cost 
of  rubber  has  led  to  no  large  re- 
duction. 

Factory  Cost 

But  Goodyear  sales  have  doubled 
over  and  over.    Immense  new  fac- 
tories have  been  com- 
pleted, with  the  most 
modern  equipment. 

Our  output  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  In 
motor  tires  it  is  nearly 
ten  times  larger  than 
three  years  ago. 

It  was  this  multiplied 
output,  in  main  part, 
which  justified  our  11 
per  cent  reduction. 


Our  Profits 

At  the  end  of  each  year  we  ad- 
vertise our  profits.  This  is  to  assure 
you  that  in  Goodyear  tires  you  get 
all  the  value  possible. 

In  times  past  this  profit  has  aver- 
aged about  8%  per  cent.  And  this 
reduction,  in  our  opinion,  keeps  it 
that  low  this  year. 

Under  this  policy,  and  with  our 
vast  output,  it  will  never  be  pos- 
sible to  sell  equal  tires  for  less  than 
Goodyear  prices. 

Cost  Per  Mile 

There  will  always  be  tires  sell- 
ing under  Goodyears,  until  all  learn 
that  lesser  tires  don't  pay.  Tires 
can  be  made  at  half  the  Goodyear 
cost,  by  the  use  of  cheap  com- 
positions. 


YEAR 


But  we  shall  see  that  you  never, 
in  any  tire,  get  lower  cost  per  mile. 
And  that's  the  only  right  way  to 
figure.  We  shall  never  offer,  at 
any  price,  less  than  the  utmost  in 
a  tire. 

No  Extra  Cost 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  since  this  re- 
duction, cost  no  more  than  any 
standard  make  of  clinchers. 

These  tires  never  rim-cut.  And 
23  per  cent  of  all  old-type  tires  are 
ruined  in  that  way. 

In  air  capacity,  No -Rim -Cut 
tires  are  10  per  cent  larger  than 
clinchers.  And  that,  with  the  av- 
erage car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

Yet  these  new-type  tires,  with  all 
their  advantages,  cost  no  more 
than  old-type  tires  without  them. 
That's  why  hundreds  of  thousands 
of   motor  car  owners 
have  come  to  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires. 

Your  tire  upkeep  will 
be  Immensely  lowered 
when  you  adopt  them, 
too. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good- 
y enr  Tire  Book  -14th- 
yenr  edition.  It  tells  nil 
known  wnyt  to  econo- 
mize on  tiret. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branchet  and  Agenciet  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tira 

We  Make  All  Kindt  of  Rubber  Tiret,  Tire  Accettorict  and  Repair  Outfit* 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Onl. —Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanvills.  Ont. 
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Who  Grows  Our  Popcorn? 

Nebraska  and  Iowa  Raise  Much  of  It 


JHERE  does  the  popcorn  come 
from?  Everybody  eats  it; 
SSSS  come  persons  seem  to  eat 
&3feg||  it  mereiy  as  a  matter  of 
diversion,  while  others  eat  it  with  a 
relish,  and  seemingly  an  avaricious 
appetite,  as  though  they  enjoyed  it 
and  were  trying  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing of  an  abnormal  desire  to  be  full. 
It  supplies  a  very  large  variety  of 
uses  in  confectionery  preparations; 
it  is  never  out  of  season;  it  has  a 
market  on  the  street  and  in  the 
homes;  it  is  in  favor  with  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike,  with  the  old  and 
with  the  young.  It  has  displaced 
the  peanut  to  a  very  large  extent, 
and  as  r,  pure  food  preparation 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
consumer. 

Popcorn  is  limited  in  its  demand, 
however,  and  consequently  must  be 
limited  in  supply,  so  as  to  satisfy  this 
condition  of  trade.  We,  therefore, 
find  popcorn  grown  as  a  specialty, 
and  its  production  confined  to  little 
communities  where  the  industry  has 
incidentally  been  introduced  by  some 
farmer  who  had  the  ambition  to  di- 
verge a  little  from  the  community 
custom  of  farm  crops  and  take  his 
chances  of  finding  a  market  for  the 
produce. 

Two  Noted  Growing  Districts 
Valley  county,  Nebraska,  and  Sac 
county,  Iowa,  are  the  two  most  noted 
districts  in  the  western  country  in 
the  growing  of  popcorn.  It  is 
claimed  by  local  interests  in  these 
communities  that  their  annual  out- 
put of  popcorn  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  state  or  district  of  country  in 
the  United  States,  localized  in  pop- 
corn production.  The  immensity  of 
production  of  this  crop  in  these  two 
localities  and  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  it,  from  a  very  small 
beginning  in  the  outstart,  are  very 
similar. 

The  Nebraska  popcorn  enterprise 
was  started  in  1891,  when  W.  G. 
Smith  of  North  Loup,  in  Valley 
county,  sent  to  Wisconsin  for  some 
popcorn  seed  and  planted  twenty 
acres  for  himself,  after  failing  to  in- 
terest any  of  his  neighbors  in  his 
speciality  venture.  The  first  season's 
crop  resulted  in  the  shipment  of  one 
carload  of  popcorn.  This  reported  a 
good  profit,  and  others  became  in- 
terested when  the  shipments  in- 
creased to  five  and  six  cars.  The 
yield  was  good  and  the  price  paid  by 
the  local  dealers  was  $1.50  per  hun- 
dred weight.  The  charge  for  husk- 
ing was  25  cents  per  hundred  weight, 
or  2  0  cents  per  inch  measured  in  the 
wagon  bed.  The  yield  per  acre  was 
from  1,500  to  4,000  pounds,  and  the 
acreage  increased  to  4,000  and 
above,  bringing  the  annual  yield  as 
high  as  7,500,000  pounds,  and  250 
cars  demanded  for  its  transportation 
to  market.  Last  year  the  price  was 
$1.25  per  hundedweight  and  the 
cost  of  husking  is  12  %  cents  per 
inch.  The  yield  in  the  Nebraska  dis- 
trict was  low  last  year  and  estimated 
about  1,500  pounds.  While  the  im- 
mediate North  Loup  district  did  not 
report  an  increase  in  production,  the 
industry  has  spread  out  over  a  much 
broader  territory  and  other  shipping 
points  have  become  factors  in  help- 


ing take  care  of  this  trade.  There 
is  not  so  much  concentration  of  local 
interests,  but  a-  widening  out  to 
cover  a  much  larger  area  in  produc- 
ing territory. 

Orel  is  a  Seed  Center 

Ord,  the  county  seat|  of  Valley 
county,  has  developed  an  extensive 
seed-growing  industry  in  millets, 
cane,  sorghum,  cowpeas,  alfalfa,  the 
flint  and  sweet  corns,  Russian  sun- 
flower seed,  early  varieties  of  seed 
corn,  Pride  of  the  North  and  Bloody 
Butcher,  the  several  varieties  of  the 
dent  breeds.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  Japanese  millet.  In 
good,  seasonable  years  the  yield  is 
about  forty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  price  is  now  80  cents  per  bushel. 
This  is  a  i  easy,  quick  and  cheap 
crop  to  grow,  and  the  straw  makes 
excellent  feed  for  cattle. 

The  Ord  Seed  company  also  han- 
dles the  commercial  popcorn  trade 
for  that  locality  and  has  about  eighty 
cars  to  ship  this  season.  The  yield 
is  light  in  the  popcorn  district  of  Ne- 
braska this  year,  owing  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally dry  weather  experienced 
in  that  locality.  The  seed  company 
at  this  point  has  large  elevator  ca- 
pacity, cribs  and  bins  for  storage  of 
all  kinds  of  seeds  and  grains.  Every- 
thing taken  in  is  run  through  clean- 
ers, graders,  fanning  mill  process, 
etc.,  and  is  thoroughly  freed  of  all 
foreign  substance  when  it  is  sacked 
for  the  trade.  The  storage  capacity 
of  cribs,  bins  and  sacked  grains  and 
seeds  is  approximately  150  carloads. 
Peculiar  Climatic  Advantage 

The  popcorn  industry  of  this  sec- 
tion of  Nebraska  possess  one  particu- 
lar advantage  over  popcorn  raised 
in  other  districts  south  and  east.  In 
no  other  popcorn-producing  district 
can  the  product  go  immediately  from 
the  field  to  the  market  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  and  pop.  The 
Nebraska  product  has  a  reputation 


of  being  ready  for  the  consumer  as 
soon  as  husked  and  delivered  to  the 
popcorn  vender.  In  all  other  pop- 
corn-growing sections  the  corn  must 
be  carried  over  until  the  following 
season  before  it  is  properly  cured  for 
popping.  It  is  usually  shelled  and 
shipped  in  two-bushel  sacks. 

Popcorn  is  peculiar  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  exacting  conditions 
that  make  it  good  quality  or  poor 
quality.  In  order  to  pop  properly 
it  must  not  be  too  old;  sometimes -it 
gets  too  dry  to  pop  and  thus  there 
is  waste  in  the  process  of  popping  it. 
A. pint  of  popcorn  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity must  make  sixteen  pints  of 
popped  corn,  and  will  pop  even  as 
high  as  twenty  pints.  A  grain  or 
kernel  damaged  in  skin  or  germ  will 
not  pop,  so  it  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  need  of  understanding  the 
requirements  of  the  corn  in  order 
that  it  may  be  preserved  properly  for 
use.  '  he  White  Rice  and  Queens 
Golden  are  among  the  desirable 
kinds  grown. 

Odebolt  Claims  to  Lead 

The  Iowa  popcorn  district  has  the 
town  of  Odebolt  as  its  center  of  op- 
eration and  claims  to  be  the  greatest 
popcorn  district  in  the  world,  in  the 
matter  of  production.  The  announce- 
ment that  within  a  radius  of  fifteen 
miles  of  Odebolt  there  is  raised  an- 
nually 15,000,000  pounds  of  popcorn 
would  seem  to  be  an  assertion 
scarcely  worth  while  contesting  by 
any  other  producing  section.  The 
Nebraska  district,  if  it  is  in  a  boast- 
ing mood,  will  be  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  its  ability  to  put  its  crop  onto 
the  market  immediately  upon  being 
harvested,  and  thus  get  the  use  of 
the  proceeds  one  year  in  advance  of 
its  neighbor  across  the  river,  which 
from  a  business  point  of  view  would 
be  a  recognized  saving  of  interest 
and  insurance,  a  consideration  that  is 
not  wholly  without  comfort. 

It  is  estimated  from  some  crops 
produced  in  the  Odebolt  district  that 
the  good  yields  bring  an  average  of 
$50  per  acre.  The  picking  or  husk- 
ing of  this  crop  gives  employment  to 


hundreds  of  hands  who  are  able  to 
earn  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and 
board.  Great  care  must  be  observed 
that  no  silk  or  husk  is  left  on  the 
ear.  Special  care  is  taken  in  the 
harvesting  of  this  crop  that  it  is 
gathered  and  cribbed  free  from  rain 
or  moisture  of  any  kind.  Other 
farm  work  is  always  put  to  one  side 
by  the  popcorn  raiser  until  the  pop- 
corn is  safely  under  roof.  Good 
ventilation  and  plenty  of  air  is  the 
demand  for  the  cribbed  popcorn. 
Its  Origin  in  Sac  County 

The  origin  of  the  popcorn  industry 
in  Sac  county,  Iowa,  came  about 
through  the  enterprise  of  one  man, 
A.  H.  Reuber,  who  a  number  of  years 
ago  rented  twenty-five  acres  of  land 
near  Odebolt  and  planted  it  to  pop- 
corn, in  view  of  making  popcorn- 
growing  n  specialty.  He  gave  his 
crop  each  year  improved  advantages 
in  cultivation  and  care  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  disposing  of  his  produce  to 
good  profit.  He  got  more  land  and 
raised  more  popcorn;  neighbors  see- 
ing his  success,  became  interested, 
and  they,  too,  went  to  raising  pop- 
corn. By  this  time  he  became  the 
popcorn  buyer  and  dealer,  and 
bought  the  crops  raised  by  his  neigh- 
bors, until  he  became  known  as  the 
popcorn  king. 

Demands  Not  Decreasing 

The  demand  for  popcorn  is  not  de- 
creasing, but  rather  increasing,  and 
the  opportunity  for  making  good  use 
of  a  few  acres  of  land  in  raising  this 
crop  seems  very  encouraging.  While 
there  are  no  doubt  climatic  influ- 
ences that  favor  northwestern  or 
north  central  Nebraska  in  curing  out 
its  popcorn  for  use  as  soon  as  har- 
vested, there  are  other  big  yielding 
districts  for  growing  popcorn  suc- 
cessfully scattered  all  over  the  corn 
belt  states  that  have  never  been  so 
much  as  tested  or  tried  in  this  crop. 

The  main  thing  in  starting  a  new 
venture  in  crop  production,  in  any 
locality,  is  to  have  a  market  looked 
up  in  advance,  so  that  the  produce 
may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
dealer  as  soon  as  harvested. 


Fits  Any 
Pump  and 
Makes  It 

Hump! 


The  Celebrated  Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

at  the  NEW  LOW  PRICE 

The  Great  Success  of  the  Farm  Pump  Engine  the  world  over  and  the  resulting 
great  demand  for  it  have  enabled  us  to  establish  a  new  low-record  price. 
Now!  Right  Now! — is  the  time  for  you  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
get  one  of  these  best  of  all  pumping  engines  at  a  price  so  low  it  will  surprise  you. 

The  "Iron  Hired  Man" 


Get  one  working:  on  your  well  before  the  sum- 
mer comes  so  that  you  may  h  vc  plenty  of  clear, 
fresh,  cool  water.   It  sets  rig:1  -  u"  clos    -o  the 
pump  on  the  well  platform,  withe  4t  any  -ieats, 
braces  or  special  foundations.    It  has  given 
thousands  of  farmer"  ai  J  ranchmen  all  over  the 
world  all  the  water  they  want  for  their  stock,  in 
the  hottest  and  calmest  days,  for  their  house- 
hold use,  their  garden,  for  washing  their  buggies, 
autos,  washing  and  cooling  oft  their  porches  and 
sprinkling  their  lawns.   Get  one  and  you  will 
say  with  the  rest,  "It's  the  best  and  cheapest 
investment  I've  ever  made." 

270  to  2,450 
Gallons  Per  Hour 

It  pumps  constantly,  day  in 
and  day  out,  for  years  to  come, 
if  you  want  it  to.  It  is  so  sim- 
ple and  uses  so  little  fuel  that 
the  cost  is  next  to  nothing.  If 
you  have  a  windmill  you  can 
attach  it  easily  to  the  pump  and 
use  either  the  windmill  or  the 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

lln  Business  Since  1840) 

,  5  Thornton  Street     Madison,  Wis. 


pumper,  but  the  pumper  is  always  there 
ready  to  do  the  pumping  at  a  moment's 
notice  if  for  lack  of  wind,  or  any  other  rea- 
son, the  mill  doesn't  work. 

No  Extras  to  Buy 

This  sturdy  little  engine  comes  complete, 
all  in  one  crate,  ready  for  immediate  use. 
No  extras  to  buy.  It  protects  your  home  and 
buildings  from  fire.  It  runs  the  cream  sepa- 
rator, washing  machine,  churn,  grinder,  or 
any  other  light  machine. 

Send  tonight  for  big  illustrated  catalog. 
Get  the  new  and  reduced  price  on  the  cele- 
brated Farm  Pump  Engine. 

SEND  COUPON  NOW 


"Reduced  Price"  Coupon 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

(Est.  1840) 

5  Thornton  Street,  MADISON,  WIS. 

Send  me  catalog  and  facts  about  new  price  ] 
on  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engines. 


Name. 


J  Address, 
i 


(376) 
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Original  Stories  by  Our  Young  People 


The  Beauty  of  Worth 

Once  1  knew  a  little  girl, 

Very  plain; 
You  might  try  her  hulr  to  cuii, 

All  In  vain. 
On  her  cheek  no  tint  of  rose 
Puled    mid    blushed    or    sought  repose— 

She  was  plain. 

But  the  thoughts  that  through  her  brain 

Came  and  went 
VVere  a  sure  reward  for  pain 

Heaven  sent. 
So  full  many  a  beauteous  thing, 
In  her  young  soul  blossoming, 

Gave  content. 

Everv  thought  was  full  of  grace, 

Pure  and  true; 
And  in  time  that  open  face 

Lovelier  grew; 
With  a  heavenly  radiance  bright 
From  the  soul's  reflected  light 

Shining  through. 

So,  I  tell  you,  little  child, 

Plain  or  poor, 
If   your    thoughts    are    kind    and  mild. 

You  are  sure 
Of  the  loveliness  of  worth; 
And  this  beauty,  not  of  earth, 

Will  endure. 

—Ave  Maria. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion going  on  lately  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  graduates  of  our  colleges 
and  high  schools  who  go  forth  into 
the  world  unable  even  to  speak'  the 
English  language  correctly.  The  col- 
leges blame  the  high  schools;  the 
high  schools  blame  the  preparatory 
schools,  and  they,  in  turn,  blame  the 
home  training  of  the  students.  But, 
after  all,  isn't  it  our  own  fault  if 
we  fall  to  learn  the"  things  the 
schools  can  teach  us?  We  are  too 
careless  altogether  about  our  gram- 
mar and  pronunciation,  which  seem 
to  us  to  be  "little  things"  not  worth 
bothering  about.  They  are  little 
things,  but  they  count  heavily  for  or 
against  us  in  after  life. 

Many  charming  and  admirable 
people  say  "ain't  never"  and  other 
things  of  that  sort,  but  you  listen 
sometime  to  a  man  who  uses  such 
expressions  in  speaking  and  com- 
pare his  conversation  to  that  of  some 
ether  person  who  speaks  correctly, 
and  see  how  much  better  the  good 
English  sounds. 

No  amount  of  education  can  do 
any  good  to  the  boy  or  girl  that 
takes  no  interest  in  learning.  Just 
get  interested  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  see  how  fast  education 
will  soak  in,  even  in  the  vacation 
time,  which  is  almost  here. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
A  Journey 
By  Ruthie  Paine,  Aged  10,  Lyons, 
Neb.  Blue. 

Once,  when  I  was  4  years  old,  we 
took  a  trip.  Father,  my  sister  and 
I  went.  We  went  through  South 
Dakota;  we  went  in  a  covered 
wagon.  I  was  not  growing,  or  was 
not  well.  Father  and  my  sister  were 
not  well,  either;  that  was  how  we 
happened  to  go. 

We  were  gone  three  months.  We 
never  Blept  in  a  house  once.  I  saw 
the  Bad  Lands;  they  looked  like 
round  hills  with  red  blankets  around 
them.  I  saw  many  other  beautiful 
things,  too.  If  papa  or  my  sister 
spoke  of  my  brother,  next  older  than 
I,  I  would  cry,  I  was  so  homesick. 

We  found  some  places  where  It 
was  so  hard  to  get  water  that  we 
had  to  buy  what  we  drank  and  what 
we  gave  the  horses.  It  seemed 
queer  to  us  to  have  to  buy  water. 


Kodaking  in  Missouri 


1  huto  by   Edna   Ratliff,    Moberly,  Mo. 


When  we  got  to  Belle  Fourche  they 
were  having  a  fair  there.  There 
were  a  great  many  Sioux  Indians.  My 
sister  bought  bead  work  and  such 
things.  There  was  a  little  Indian 
girl  who  followed  us  from  tent  to 
tent;  she  did  not  talk,  but  would 
look  at  me  and  laugh;  she  was  very 
brown  and  dirty-looking,  except  her 
teeth. 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  home. 
Mamma  said  I  looked  like  a  little 
quail,  I  was  so  fat;  I  was  tanned  till 
I  looked  like  an  Indian,  almost; 
papa  said  I  ate  like  a  man,  and  I 
guess  I  did.  I  had  a  nice  time,  but 
I  was  very  glad  to  get  home. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
The  New  Recipe 
By  Louise  Montague,  Aged  12,  Rice- 
ville,  la. 

"Hello,  there,"  said  Farmer  Jones, 
"How  are  your  crops?" 

"Oh,  they're  fine,"  said  his  neigh- 
bor. 

"Say,  Bill,"  said  his  neighbor,  "I 
brought  over  this  paper  to  give  to 
your  wife." 

"Why,  what's  in  it?" 

"It's  a  new  recipe  for  a  cake.  My 
wife  just  tried  it  and  it  was  dandy." 

"What  paper  is  it  in?" 

"The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer." 

"Oh,  well,  it  must  be  good,  then, 
because  you  know  that  last  rec-ipe 
we  found  in  that  paper.  Wasn't 
that  grand?" 

"Yes,  you  bet!     But  this  beats  it." 

"Well,  I'm  hungry,  and  it's  about 
10  o'clock.  Do  you  suppose  she. 
would  have  time  to  make  that  cake 
before  dinner?" 

"Oh,  sure!  My  wife's  making 
that  kind  of  a  cake  now,  and  I'm 
hungry  for  a  bite  of  it,  so  I'm  going." 

"Well,  goodbye,  I'm  hungry,  too," 
said  Bill  as  they  parted,  both  happy, 


Additional  Stories 

HLiUR — I/eno:e  Henderson,  Broken 
Bow,  Ni'b. ;  Joule  Brian,  Klgby,  Idaho; 
JchhIo  Bratt,  Arapahoe,  Neb.;  Kdna 
Hputh,  Serlbner,  Neb.;  Rleanor  Morris. 
Ashland.  Neb.;  Opal  lilllett,  ITItieeton. 
Kan.;  Opal  Norrlii,  Cleman,  Neb. 

KKD- Robert  Arnold.      Keotu,      Okl  ; 
Mary   Huber,     Krrman,     Hal.;  Vernon 
Gray,  BrlHtol,  Wl*.;  Ada  Van  Horn.  I'os- 
all,  Ore.;  Willie  Orth,  Mbernl.  Kan.;  Amy 
Maddux.  N.iper.  Neb. 


School's  Out 

Off  to  the  garden,  the  gopher  hole, 
the  pasture,  for  school's  out! 

During  vacations  the  physical  de- 
velopment and  practical  education  of 
the  farm  boy  or  girl  requires  no 
gymnasium  and  does  not  become  so 
strenuous  a  problem  as  it  does  often 
with  the  city  child.'  There  is  a  com- 
plete course  of  chores  furnished 
freely,  and  happy  is  the  child  whose 
course  is  limited  enough  for  other 
diversions,  such  as  tending  one's 
own  flower  or  vegetable  garden. 

During  vacation  musical,  art  and 
other  recreative  attainments  may  be 
enjoyed.  Many  children  of  12  or  14 
may,  with  a  $2  camera,  learn  to 
make  pictures  this  summer.  City 
cousins  may  be  visited.  I  know  of 
several  grown  young  people  who 
have  never  been  on  a  steam  or  elec- 
tric car,  but  live  within  forty  miles 
of  Omaha.  They  have  exaggerated 
visions  of  the  glories  of  city  life 
without  realizing  the  restfulness  and 
largeness  of  country  living,  and,  in 
short,  have  little  knowledge  outside 
their  own  door-yard. 

MRS.  W.  KRISTENSON. 


New  Version  of  a  Flower  Party 

In  response  to  the  inquiries  for 
new  contests,  this  one  comes.  It  is 
good  and  children  love  it: 

1.  I  planted  a  product  in  the  dairy 
and  a  dish  with  a  handle.  What 
came   up?  Buttercup. 

2.  I  planted  a  happy  facial  expres- 
sion and  a  tool  used  for  chopping 
wood.     What,  came  up?  Smilax. 

'i.  I  planted  a  lot  of  sheep.  What 
came  up?  Phlox. 

4.  I  planted  a  dude  and  a  very 
ferocious  animal.  What  came  up? 
Dandelion, 

5.  I  planted  a  man's  name  and  a 
feather.     What  came  up?  Jonquil. 

6.  I  planted  a  song  bird  and  Some- 
thing worn  by  a  horseman  on  the 
heel  of  his  boot.  What  came  up? 
Larkspur, 

7.  I  planted  a  sly  little  animal  and 
something  worn  in  boxing.  What 
came  up?  Foxglove. 

H.  I  planted  lomethlng  that  wants 
to  be  remembered.  What  eame  up" 
Forget-me-not. 


10  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


We  will  ship  you  a 
"RANGER"  BICYCLE 
on    approval,  freight 
prepaid,  to  any  place  in 
the  U.  S.  without  a  cent 
deposit  in  advance,  and 
allow  10  days*  free  trial 
from  the  (lay  you  receive  It. 
If  It  does  not  nultyou  In  every 
way  and  Is  not  all  or  more 
tban  we  claim  for  It  and  a 
better  bicycle  tban  you  can 
1  get  anywhere  elBe  regardless 
I  of  price,  or  If  for  any  reason 
i  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to 
,  keep  It,  ship  it  back  to  us  at 
'our  expense  for  freight  and 
'you  will  not  be  one  cent  out. 

10W  FACTORY  PRICES  Z^lsW^l 

^bicycles  direct  from  factory  to  rider  at  lower 
_  '  prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save  you 
•1U  to  VS>  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest 
grade  models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller 
chains,  pedals,  etc..  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mall 
order  bicycles:  also  reliable  medium  grade  models  at 
unheard  of  low  prices. 

Rinm  ACFNTC  WANTED  In  each  town  and  district  to 

KlUtK  Hutu  I  a  whuicw  rlde  and  exolblt  a  Bampie 

1913  "Ranger"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  the 
liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  give  on  tba  first 
1913  sample  going  to  your  town.  Writ*  at  once  for  our 
special  offer.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycleora  pair  of  tires 
from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  recelveour  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  Bicycle 
Dealers  you  can  sell  our  bicycle  under  your  own  name 
plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
Second-Hand  Bicycles— A  limited  number  taken  in 
trade  by  ourChieago  retail  stores  will  beclosed  out  at  once 
at  *3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
Tfjpce  COBCTER.BRAKE  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes. 
IIMta,  t/UBaiCn-PriHnc  iampB.  cyclometers,  parts 
repairs,  and  everything  In  the  bicycle  line  at  half 
usual  prices.  DO  NOT  WAIT  but  writo  today  for  our 
Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a 
great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  Information. 
It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  ..Write  "*  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,   Dept.  miss  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Cyclone 
Proof 


Oil 

-   \  °T 

\  ,L  Year 


■yet  the  most  WM&m 

gentle  breeze  can 
operate  the  Althouse- 
Wheeler  Vaneless  Windmill.  Has 
big  wind  surface  —  works  easily — 
noiselessly — and  with  least  wear  on 
the  pump. 

Automatically  adjusts  itself  to  all  winds 
— wings  fold  and  let  the  severe  storms 
blow  through.  Write  for  the  book  about 

Althouse-Wheeler 
Vaneless  Windmills 

Let  us  tell  you  why  they  are  the  only  suc- 
cessful windmills  to  stand  the  hard  wear  to 
which  a  windmill  Is  subjected.  This  wind- 
mill has  over  40 years  of  success  behind  it — 
thousands  are  in  use.  It  will  save  you  money 
by  giving  longest  and  most  satisfactory  serv- 
ice. Has  practically  no 
repair  bills  —  no  grind- 
ing, squeaky  noises  — 
fits  any  tower,  or  if  you 
want  a  good  substan- 
tial tower  we  can 
supply  you.  Get 
windmill  book  at  once.  Mail 
postal  or  letter  NOW. 

ALTHOUSE-WHEELER  CO. 

8  Washington  St.,  Waupun,  Wis. 


ALFALFA  GROWERS 

Do  you  want  to  know 
how  to  market  your  af- 
falfa  hay  two  or  throe 
weeks  before  your 
neighbors  at  less  cost 
than  you  are  paying 
now  to  put  up  y  o  u  r 
crop?    If  so,  write 

LININGER 
IMPLEMENT  CO., 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

BINDER  TWINE 

Fnctory  to  Farm.  Want  Farmer  A-routii. 
Wrlf  quli  k      AUO'JST  POST,  Moulton,  IP 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

.'Vn.l  Kkeleh  or  Model 

for  Starch, 

BOOKS,  ADVICKiiikI  S K  A  I (< ' 1 1  ICS  FREE 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer. 
Waalilnirt-nri,  E.  C. 


BRASS  and  STRINGED 
Instruments 


fanklna  Mualc  Houit,   I    J.«l»i  Hut,  K.n..»  City,  Mo, 
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Paint  that  Suits 

Another  Climate 

Is  Very  Inferior  Here 


Why?    Simply  because  climatic  con- 
ditions  affect  the  lasting  qualities  of  paint, 
and  paint  made  just  one  way — to  meet  all  con-  "Vv.'.-v 
:    ditions — cannot  give  satisfactory  service. 

The  only  paint  manufactured  on  four  different  formulas  :«."/, 
to  meet  the  four  climatic  conditions  of  the  country  is  v'.\ 

Lincoln 
imatic  Paint 

When  you  buy  it  you  are  absolutely  certain  of  getting 
a  paint  to  suit  your  climate— so  it  will  not  check,  crack 
or  peel  off.    Write  us  today  for  the 

Lincoln  Climatic  Paint  Book — Free 

telling  how  we  discovered  the  greatest  of  all  paint  truths. 
We'll  also  send  a  free  copy  of  our  helpful  new  booklet,  '  Home 
Painting  Jobs — How  to  Do  Them,"  filled  with  valuable  advice 
on  home  beautifying,  showing  how  to  make  the  house  more 
attractive  with  small  labor  and  little  expense. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lincoln  Climatic  Paint,  Lincoln  Floor 
Paints,  Lincoln  Enamels,  Lin-co-Lac  for  in<erior  finish  and 
furniture,  Lincoln  Walamo  for  giving  walls  a  flat,  washable 
finish.  All  these  are  superior  for  their  particular  uses.  Be  sure 
to  say  "Lincoln"  when  you  want  anything  in  the  paint  line. 

Lincoln  Paint  &  Color  Company 

Dept.  86      Lincoln,  Neb.  h 

Factories:  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Dallas,  Texas 


V;:.::' 


NOW  GET  THE  KNIVES 


Regulation  size  table  knife.    Full  length  9%  inches. 

That  you  may  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons' 
Silverware,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  added  knives  to  its 
great  offer.  Spoons  and  forks  of  this  pattern  have  been  offered  be- 
fore. (You  can  still  get  them.)  Start  now  w.'th  the  knives.  Send 
20  cents  for  each  fork  and  knife  and  10  cents  for  each  spoon. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  knife  to 

Name  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


— r    i    i  ^3Tl  U-rTi-H''-'-^ 


^  BIG 


BARGAINS 

?*"in  Fence.  ISO  styles 
13  cents  per  rod  up.  We  pay 
freight.  Send  lor  bargain  fence 
and  sample  to  test  —  ALL  FREE 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  69  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

Pictorial  Review. 
McClure's  Magazine. 
Ladies'  World. 


Address  Trrsntlath  Cantnry  Farmer 
Omaha,  X«t>. 
^     J 

Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing. 


V- 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR... 

( POSTPAID  ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 1913,  issue)  of  EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER, illustrating  200  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  25c  book, 
post  paid,  for  5c  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.  Address  all  orders 
for  patterns  ani  books  to 

Pattern  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


5939 


8215  • 


Description  of  Patterns 

6066— Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  This  pretty 
shirtwaist  is  made  with  removable 
chemisette.  The  sleeves  can  be  made 
long  or  short  as  preferred.  Linen  or 
madras  can  be  used  to  make  this  waist. 
The  pattern  6066  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires IVz  yards  of  36-inch  material,  with 
one  yard  of  lace  edging. 

5865— Ladies'  Dress.  This  dress  can  be 
made  with  high  or  low  neck  and  has 
full-length  sleeves.  The  closing  is  at 
the  left  side  of  the  front  from  neck  to 
hem.  The  dress  is  pretty  fashioned  of 
linen,  with  contrasting  goods  to  trim. 
The  pattern  5865  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6021 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  A  pretty  and 
fashionable  shirtwaist  design  is  here  of- 
fered. The  garment  is  made  with  front 
and  collar  in  one  and  may  have  long  or 
short  sleeves.  The  short  sleeves  are  fin- 
ished with  pointed  turn-back  cuffs.  Si'.k, 
linen  or  madras  can  be  used  to  make 
this  waist.  The  pattern  6061  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2V4  yards  of  36-inch 
material  and  %  yard  of  24-inch  contrast- 
ing goods. 

5939— Boys'   Dress.   This  dress  is  just 


the  thing  for  the  small  boy.  The  gar- 
ment closes  at  the  back.  Long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used.  Linen,  cashmere 
or  serge  can  be  used  for  this  dress,  with 
the  revers,  cuffs  and  belt  of  contrasting! 
material.  The  pattern  5939  is  cut  in 
sizes  3,  5  and  7  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2  yards  of  44-inch  material,  with 
Vi  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

5696— Girls'  Dress.  The  blouse  of  this 
dress  is  made  with  a  sailor  collar  and 
the  dress  can  be  made  with  either  the 
long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  can  be 
plaited  or  gathered,  as  preferred.  Serge 
or  linen  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
with  the  trimming  of  braid.  The  pattern 
5696  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  3  yards  of  44-inch 
material,  with  2%  yards  of  braid  . 

8215— Infants'  Cap.  French  and  eyelet 
cesign  for  an  infant's  cap  in  medium 
size.  The  flowers  are  padded  and  worked 
.solid  and  the  leaves  are  made  as  eyelets. 
Tl-e  stems  are  in  satin  outline;  the  edge 
is  padded,  buttonholed,  then  cut  out. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  Dept., 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Small  Dreams 

i\  hin    1    was   a  young  girl   I  dreamed 
great  droams 
Of  giant  castles  fashioned  on  a  hill  of 
gold; 

rae  gold  Is  but  a  gorse-bush,  and  haply 
it  seems  .  _ 

My  castle's  but  a  cottage,  now  that  1 
am  old,. 

Now   that   I  am    old,    I    dream  small 
dreams, 

Of  tiny  feet  that  falter,  and  tiny  songs 
unsung,  ^  ,  , 

rhough  I  heard  the  trumpet  blare  and 
saw  red  gleams 

From  the    flying    feet    of  Cherubim 
when  I  was  young. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl  I  dreamed  long 
dreams 

Of  ever-flowing  rivers  and  earth  and 

sky  unrolled; 
tfy  sky's  a  window  square,   the  rivers 

are  but  streams, 
And    the   earth   is   a  hedged  meadow, 

now  that  I  am  old. 

S'ow   that    I   am    old,    I   dream  short 
dreams 

Of  small,  warm  woods  and  little  paths 
among; 

;  who  saw  stretched  shadows  and  the 
sun's  long  beams 
Of  the  cedar  trees  of  Lebannon,  when 
I  was  young. 

Vnd  youth  is  a  memory,  with  its  long, 

deep  dreams; 
Its   venture    unadventured,    the  glory 

still  untold; 
Jut  I  can  keep  forever,  unashamed,  it 

seems. 

The    small,  dear    dreams    of  comfort, 
now  that  I  am  old. 

— Frances  Chesterton. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Is  your  house  furuished  with 
:ouches  and  rockers  upholstered  in 
■;arm  reds  and  browns?  These  are 
[elightfully  cozy  in  winter,  but  as 
he  days  grow  warmer  they  begin  to 
ook  uncomfortably  stuffy  to  the  vis- 
tor  entering  your  home,  and,  while 
ustom  may  blind  your  eyes  to  them, 
hey  still  have  an  effect  upon  you. 
fou  do  not  rest  well  when  you  sit 
.mid  such  surroundings. 

There  are  few  of  us  that  can  af- 
ord  different  furnishings  for  winter 
nd  summer,  but  there  is  one  thing 
re  can  all  do  to  make  our  homes  in- 
iting  as  the  heat  of  summer  comes 
m.  A  fair  quality  of  crash,  or 
mtcher's  linen,  in  the  soft,  natural 
an  or  white,  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
ents  a  yard,  hemmed  on  the  ma- 
rine and  pinned  securely  over  the 
ouch,  Morris  chair  and  other  up- 
lolstered  furniture.  The  heavy  por- 
ieres  can  be  removed  and  either  re- 
lated by  some  made  of  a  lighter 
naterial  or  not  replaced  at  all,  as 
hey  impede  a  free  circulation  of  the 
lir  very  desirable  in  the  summer 
ime.  Thus  you  will  have  a  cool, 
resh  house,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ure  will  seem  several  degrees  lower 
han  before.  And  when  you  finally 
■emove  your  coverings  in  the  fall 
fou  will  find  that  your  old  furniture 
ooks  much  brighter  and  fresher 
han  it  would  have  looked  had  you 
lot  kept  It  covered. 

THE  EDITOR. 


The  Outcast  Boy 
Sometimes  we  find  a  boy  who  is 
rery  unpopular  among  the  boys  of 
lis  own  age.  Naturally,  we  suppose 
lilm  to  be  an  outcast  because  of  a 
mean  or  disagreeable  disposition, 
which  would  make  him  distasteful  to 
companions.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  will  find  that  the  outcast  boy  la 
often  superior,  physically,  mentally 
and  morally  to  the  boys  who  bo  per- 
sistently shun  him.  But  why  should 
this  be  so?  Do  they  not  like  him? 
Ves,  they  like  him,  and  respect  him, 
too,  but  do  n»t  desire  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "gang"  because  bis  con- 
versation   and    pastimes    are  not 


A  Useful  Dog 


There  is  no  better  nursemaid  for 
a  small  child  than  a  trustworthy 
dog.  Be  sure  to  secure  a  breed  of 
dog  that  is  well  known  for  strength 
and  kindness,  and  you  can  trust  a 
child  to  his  care  with  far  more  con- 
fidence than  you  can  to  a  larger 
child.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  a  little  South  Dakota  girl 
and  a  Great  Dane,  that  is  her  con- 
stant companion  and  guard. 


in  sympathy  with  theirs.  Either 
through  a  natural  reserve  and  stead- 
iness or  through  early  training,  he 
holds  himself  from  doing  and  say- 
ing things  which  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  or  say,  and  suspicion  soon 
rests  upon  him.  They  fear  that  he 
will  tell  of  some  of  their  doings  and 
begin  to  shun  him.  He  notices  this 
at  once,  and  in  turn  avoids  them, 
because  he  feels  that  he  is  not 
wanted. 

If  there  is  such  a  boy  in  your  fam- 
ily, he  is  of  rare  worth,  as  a  grand 
man  can  be  made  of  him.  But  he 
requires  extra  sympathy  and  consid- 
eration to  keep  him  from  developing 
too  much  within  himself.  He  is  usu- 
ally fond  of  reading  and  derives 
much  benefit  from  his  books,  but 
there  are  times  when  he  longs  for 
the  companionship  of  boys,  and 
many  are  the  lonesome,  weary  hours 
that  he  spends,  perhaps  within  hear- 
ing of  the  boys  at  play.  Provide  him 
with  good  books,  for  many  long- 
hours  may  be  passed  in  reading. 
But  aside  from  his  reading  provide 
him  with  some  outdoor  hobby,  such 
as  poultry  raising  and  gardening.  A 
few  rabbits  or  other  pets  will  often 
furnish  hours  of  diversion.  I  know 
one  boy  who  turns  out  many  useful 
articles  and  derives  much  pleasure 
from  a  well  furnished  workshop. 
His  mother  always  knows  where  he 
is,  that  he  is  safe  and  not  in  bad 
company.  Some  of  his  work  is  as 
good  as  that  of  an  expert  cabinet- 
maker. 

The  boy's  hobby  may  be  made 
many  times  more  beneficial  and  en- 
joyable to  him  if  some  one  of  the 
elders  will  come  frequently  and  man- 
ifest an  interest  in  his  work.  Such 
moments  of  sympathy  are  of  rare 
joy  to  the  boy,  and  often  in  his  en- 
thusiasm he  reveals  cherished  bits 
of  his  character  which  we  like  to  re- 
member and  love  him  all  the  more 
for  possessing.  It  is  our  duty  to 
win  his  confidence  and  give  him  a 
full  measure  of  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship. 

MARGARET  GRIFFIN. 

Making  <>i<i  Fnrnltnre  New 

Many  people  have  old  furniture  in 
their  homes  that,  with  a  little  work, 
would  look  bright  and  new.  That 
chair  or  table  which  is  scratched  and 
marred,  or  has^i  white,  rough  place 
where  water  was  spilled  on  it,  can 
be  made  to  look  as  bright  and  new 
as  when  you  brought.  It.  from  tlx- 
Htore.  And,  best  of  all,  a  woman 
can  do  the  work  in  spare  moments 
before  boiisecleanlng  time  (SO  OH* 
mences.  First,  the  old  varnish  must 
be  removed;  this  can  ••.'islly  be  ac- 
complished with  several  pieces  of 
broken    window   glass    of  different 


shapes.  Window  glass  is  much  bet- 
ter than  a  knife  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  will  reach  the  old 
varnish  in  the  corners  and  carvings 
in  the  furniture. 

When  the  varnish  is  removed  (and 
you  will  be  surprised  what  a  short 
time  it  takes  to  remove  it),  rub  well 
with  sandpaper.  In  a  quiet,  dust- 
less  room  apply  the  new  varnish. 
Any  woman  can  do  all  this  herself. 
I  have  done  it;  in  fact,  each  spring 
I  look  over  my  furniture.  I  glue 
the  loosened  places,  put  a  screw  in 
here  and  there  and  then  varnish, 
while  my  friends  exclaim  in  wonder, 
"Your  furniture  always  looks  so 
new;  what  good  care  you  take  of 
your  furniture!" 

MRS.  T.  A.  M'CULLO. 


Housecleaning  Day  and  Ways 
Some  people  really  enjoy  the  an- 
nual renovating  and  do  not  consider 
it  a  grim  specter  of  unrest.  I  know 
a  number  of  housewives  who  cer- 
tainly seem  in  their  element  during 
the  days  of  spring  cleaning.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  up  one's  mind 
just  what  is  to  be  done,  then  go  at 
it  systematically  and  in  order.  Do 
not  upset  the  whole  house  at  once, 
making  evexybody  sick  of  home  and 
the  whole  business.  Do  the  work 
quietly,  and  room  by  room.  '  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  do  the  attic,  cellar,  all 
closets,  wardrobes  and  large  cup- 
boards before  one  begins  in  the 
rooms  themselves. 

Don't  hoard  up  rubbish  until  you 
have  a  regular  museum  of  unusable 
stuff,  for  even  if  you  should  ever 
have  the  need  of  some  special  article 
you  would  by  that  time  have  forgot- 
ten it  was  in  your  possession,  or  be 
unable  to  find  it  if  you  did  remember 
its  existence. 

An  old  lady,  a  one-time  neighbor 
of  ours,  used  to  say,  "I  alius  com- 
mence housecleanin'  quite  a  spell 
'fore  time  to  begin,"  and  we  find  her 
plan  a  good  one.     MRS.  GILBERT. 

\  Vuery 

Will  some  of  the  readers  please  let 
me  know,  through  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  the  correct  size  of  a 
sheet  and  a  quilt;  also  a  pair  of  pil- 
lows, and  how  to  make  same?  I 
made  some  pillows  about  eight  years 
ago,  I  whipped  the  feathers  and 
then  put.  them  in  a  muslin  bag( 
whlcb  was  then  put  In  (lie  tlcklim. 
How  much  longer  than  the  pillow 
should  the  pillow-case  lie"  Which  I., 
best,  hoine-ra lse(|  goose  feathers  or 
lioughlen  feathers''  Or  duck  or 
uoosc  feathers?  How  can  a  pillow 
be  washed?  I  have  not  hnd  much 
experience  in  such  matters,  my  work 
belni?  mostly  outside, 

A  RKAMEH 


Of  sturdy  simplicity,  with- 
out unnecessary  orna- 
mentation, this  beautiful 
design  is  a  popular  one. 
Like  all 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

'  "Silver  Plate  that  Wears ' ' 

it  is  made  in  the  heaviest 
grade  of  plate  and  is  backed 
by  the  world's  largest 
makers  with  an  unquali- 
fied guarantee. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


Shirley" 
President 


Suspenders 


X  e 


ROUSERS  hang 
evenly,  shirt  stays 
smooth  about  the  waist. 
Light,  Medium  or  Extra 
Heavy.  Extra  lengths  for 
tall  men.   Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Price  50c.    Arty  dealer  or  from  the  factory. 
THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 
513  Main  Street  Shirley.  Mass. 


This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

Elegantly  engraved  THIN  MODEL,  GOLD  FINIS  BED  iWole  Hunting  case, 
7  j  ewel  American  lever  movement,  stem  wind  and  stem  Bet.  30  year  guarantee 
lent  with  each  watch.  Long  gold  finished  chain  for  Ladles,  fob  or  vc,  l  chain  for 


$3.Z5 


tO  Tear  Guarantee  ^S^^^mSSH^KOOO. 
EXAMINATION  FREE.  Ut  u«  sendlt  COD.  lo  joor  erprtMWfflo.. «t»t 
founsmlntilt,  If  you  Itiink  It  l«  a  bargain  and  equal  to  any  116.00  watoo,  paj 
lh«e2|>r«8Sa?eotoup8DeoUlprlc»S3.-5.  Meutloo  Udion'. Man's  or  Boy«  JlM. 
HUNTER   WATCH   CO..  OEPT  341        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


[LIGHTNING  ROD! 

9c  PER  FOOT 

I  Best  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

A  better  conductor  than  required  by  In- 
I  su ranee  Companies.  System  complete  with 
I  full  directions  for  installing.  No  agents. 
You  get  wholesale  price. 
Buy  Direct— On  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 
Pay  after  you  are  satisfied.   Our  Rods  are 
,  securely  protecting  thousands  of  farm  homes 
and  will  protect  yours.    Write  postal  for 
I  FREE  book  on  lightning  protection.  Tells 
!  plainly  just  the  facts  you  will  be  inter- 
ested  in.   Ask  for  it  today. 

I The  J,  A.  Scott  Company) 

Dey$  z    lX)trolt,  BUch. 


Shin 
LigfirningRbd 


Are  best  by  test.    Rocommendod  by  en- 
gineer! and  experts.    Usod  exclusively  by 
many  large  property  owners.  Only  rod  mad 
and  Hold  under  a  175,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
Por  Shlnn  Rods.  Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
Wrlto  for  catalog  ami  full  particulars. 
W.C.  8HINN,   .107  Blh  SI,    UNCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  ftSfST**'* 


nd  kills  All 

Mm.  Nr.il.  i  Iran,  or- 
namental, » nnvrnlenl, 
elMAPi  Laiti  All 
season      Made  ol 

metal,.. nil  spill  nt  lip 
over  t  will  not  soil  or 
I  n  I  ii  r  r  an  y  I  li  I  n(. 
('....ir.intee.l  enWIWe. 

Hold  by  dealers  nr 

•  arm  prepaid  lor  II. 


IIAKOLD  ftOkLLUa,  100  In  r.nlb  In.,  Brooklyn,  B.  T. 


rOV  1  RrfMBNT   PMltlOM  nre  eaoy   to  My 

*«"    fox    I  kltt,    X  It,    lells   l.nw      Write  t.i.lnv 

-NOW.      KAMI.   llol'KINW,    \\  .  i...   D.  0. 


TIip  advert. hp™  of  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  arc  worthy  of  your 
tinnllnted  |>at ninjiKi".     Wo    will    n  1  > 

preclaU  y*our  faron  to  them. 
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KRES0DIPN?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       •       -  MICHIGAN 


No  Butter  Fat  Lost 

When  You  Use 

^ream 
mrator 

It  skims  faster  than  ten  men  can  milk.  And 
the  skimming  is  absolutely  even,  because  the 
speed  is  uniform. 


nnen  iou  use 

Automatic  Sep* 


It  therefore  skims 
closer  than  any 
hand  power  mach- 
ine. No  butter  fat 
is  lost. 

'AUTOMATIC 

Cream  Separators 

Self-powered.  Sep- 
arator and  engine  a 
compact  unit.  They 
are  so  solidly  com- 
bined that  thereisn't 
a  chance  for  vibra- 
tion of  the  bowl 
which  spins  at  high, 
even  speed  for  hours. 
The  "automatic"  is 
almost  a  neces- 
sity where  eight 
cows  ormore  are 
Write  for  catalog  17. 

Standard  Separator  Co.,  Mn-Wjff,ffi%, WIS- 


Comb!) 

milked. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Gfive  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


J 


Independent  Harvester  Company 

E.  B.,  Red  Deer,  Neb.:  Could  you 
give  me  some  data  as  to  the  future 
prospects,  present  standing  and  bus- 
iness relation  of  the  Independent 
Harvester  company  of  Piano,  111.? 
This  is  a  farmers'  co-operative  com- 
pany, and  I  am  thinking  of  buying 
shares  in  the  company.  Was  it  in- 
vestigated by  the  government? 

Answer — When  in  Chicago  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  ago  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm 
Credits,  the  editor  made  a  number 
of  inquiries  with  reference  to  the 
standing  of  the  Independent  Har- 
vester company  of  Piano,  111.,  and 
the  confidence  commanded  by  it. 
The  company  is  solvent.  One  of  the 
wealthiest  and  at  the  same  time 
most  earnest  champions  of  co-opera- 
tion there  told  him  that  he  regarded 
the  Piano  company  as  the  gravest 
menace  to  co-operation  that  exists 
today.  It  is  charged  that  the  com- 
pany is  in  no  proper  sense  co-opera- 
tive; that  the  farmers  that  buy  stock 
have  no  control  whatever  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  company,  and  no 
voice  or  vote  in  the  matter. 

W.  H.  Green  of  Creighton,  Neb.,  is 
one  of  the  committee  of  stockholders 
that  are  now  investigating  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company,  and  expect  to 
prove  that  the  expenses  of  operation 
of  the  company  eat  up  all  it  receives 
from  sales,  and  that  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  secure  raw  material  for 
further  manufacture  is  with  the 
money  received  from  farmers 
through  sales  of  stock  to  them.  This 
gives  it  a  balloon  character  that  is 
not  commendable,  if  true.  The  com- 
pany has  never  paid  a  dividend,  and 
probably  never  will.  The  name 
"Farmers'  company"  is  a  misnomer, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge.  The  manager  has 
just  had  his  own  salary  raised  from 
$6,000  to  $12,000  a  year,  altogether 
too  much  for  the  amount  of  business 
done. 

The  company  at  present  is  under 
investigation  by  the  government, 
simply  to  ascertain  whether  it  has 
used  the  mails  to  defraud.  The  gov- 
ernment will  probably  report  noth- 
ing found  incriminating,  because  the 


company  is  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  Maine,  and  its  char 
ter  gives  it  the  right  to  do  just  what 
it  is  doin~. 

Until  the  atmosphere  clears,  this 
paper  cannot  recommend  farmers  to 
buy  stock  in  the  company. 

Paralysis  of  Optic  Nerve 
Mrs.  M.  McD.,  Paige,  Tex.: 
have  a  mule  that  acts  like  it  cannot 
see  in  front  of  it;  it  walks  and  acts 
like  it  were  blind,  but  can  see  on 
either  side  of  it.  Eyes  look  as  good 
as  any  mule's  or  horse's.  I  have 
just  bought  the  m  .le.  If  there  is 
any  remedy  for  this,  answer  through 
exchange. 

Answer — This  is  probably  the  be 
ginning  of  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  eventually  causes 
blindness.    There  is  no  treatment. 


Bunch  on  Neck 

C.  W.  W.,  Barnesville,  Minn.: 
have  a  goat  that  gave  birth  to  three 
kids  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  just 
a  couple  of  days  before  I  noticed  she 
had  a  bunch  on  her  neck;  it  felt  like 
a  soft  swelling,  and  when  the  kids 
were  born  they  had  the  same.  Can't 
tell  that  there  is  any  difference  in  it 
since  I  first  noticed  it.  Would  like 
to  know  what  you  think  is  the  mat 
ter  with  her.  She  seems  to  be  in 
perfect  health  every  other  way  so  far 
as  I  can  tell.  She  eats  well,  doesn't 
cough  or  act  at  all  like  she  had  a 
cold  and  she  gives  a  good  flow  of 
milk.  She  has  wild  hay,  corn,  corn 
fodder  and  oats  to  eat. 

Answer — It  would  be  impossible 
to  say  what  these  bunches  were 
without  making  an  examination,  but 
as  long  as  they  do  not  increase  in 
size  and  seem  to  do  no  harm,  it 
would  be  well  to  leave  them  alone. 
If  they  should  begin  to  enlarge,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  some  qualified 
veterinarian  examine  them. 


Everybody's  Buying  SAG1NAWS 


Why  do  men  now  demand  so  many  "Saginaws"  that  five  huge  factories 
must  be  operated  at  full  capacity  in  order  not  to  disappoint  dairymen  and 
stockmen?  Just  think  a  minute  and  you'll  remember.  Hasn't  the  "Sagi- 
naw" introduced  every  improvement  known  to  Silos  in  the  past  7  years? 

Didn't  the  Saginaw  Silo  recently  adopt  the  Patented  Angle  Steel  Rib  and 
the  Spline-Dowel?  Wasn't  it  the  Saginaw  that  made  the  All-Steel  Door 
Frame  famous?  And  was  ever  anything  invented  to  compare  with  the 
Saginaw  Bate  Anchor  or  the  Saginaw  Inner  Anchor?  Men,  this  year's 
Saginaw  is  a  wonder!  Strong  as  a  City  Skyscraper.  Even  when  empty,  it 
stands  as  immovable  and  strong  as  the  great  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Your 
Silage  is  always  bright  and  clean  clear  to  the  edges,  next  to  the  wall. 

WRITE !  Bash  a  postal  to  us  at  once  and  you  will  soon  have  before  your  eyes  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  World's  Greatest  Silo.  No  Dairyman  or  Stockman  can  af- 
ford to  miss  such  a  treat.  Mail  just  a  postal  now.  saying  you  want  the  new  Saginaw 
Silo  Book  No.  62  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 

THE  McCLURE  COMPANY  formw^onf1:ro,meprasnyan,>v 

Saginaw,  Mich.     Des  Moines,  Iowa     Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn. 

Cairo,  III.     Fort  Worth,  Texas  (62) 


Guaranteed  5  Years 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  ud  introduce  oar  great  catalogue 
of  Elgin  Watches  *e  will  Bead  this elegant  watoh  to  idt  address  by  mall  voti 
paldforONLY  98  CENTS.  lUwlar  gentlemen 'iiiie,  open  face,  fall 
nickel  silver  placed  plain  polished  case,  Arabic  d la!,  lever  escapement, stem  wind 
and  stem  set,  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  fully  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Send  thla 
adv.  to  OS  with  your  came  k  address  £  98o,  acd  watch  will  be  lent  by  return  mail 
postpaid.  Satisfacticr. guaranteed  or  uoney  refunded.  Bend 98c  today.  Address 

B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Post  Paid 


Farm  Credits  Again 
Here  is  what  the  Texas  Co-oper 
ator,  in  a  sharp  paragraph,  has  to 
say    about    the    matter    of  farm 
credits: 

The  farmer  needs  cash  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  and  there  is  only 
one  way  to  get  it  that  will  help  the 
farmer  and  keep  him  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  money  lenders,  and 
that  is  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  divorce  itself  from  the  bank- 
ing institutions  and  go  into  partner- 
ship with  the  producers  of  the  crops 
and  lend  them  money  at  as  low  a 
rate  as  they  have  been  letting  the 
banks  have  it  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
That  is  the  correct  principle,  and 
the  quicker  the  farmers  adopt  it  and 
force  their  government  to  give  it  to 
them  the  sooner  they  will  have  cash 
and  do  away  with  the  present  credit 
and  mortgage  system. 

What  do  our  readers  think  of  this 
proposition?  Isn't  it  as  fai~,  isn't  it 
as  businesslike,  isn't,  it  as  much  a 
function  of  government  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  loan  money  to  farmers 
as  well  as  to  banks,  and  to  loan  it  at 
the  same  rate  on  just  as  good  se- 
curity? This  paper  would  like  to 
hear  from  as  many  of  its  readers  as 
possibla  what  they  think  of  this  sug- 
gestion. 

This  idea  seems  to  be  growing  in 
the  public  mind.    It  is  incorporated 


in  Congressman  Bathrick's  bill  that 
has  already  been  introduced  in  con- 
gress and  will  be  reintroduced.  This" 
agitation  is  not  going  to  die  down. 
In  the  end  the  government  must 
grant  what  will  be  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  when- 
ever the  greatest  number  see  fit  to 
demand  it.  Let  the  readers  of  this 
paper  send  in  their  opinions,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  This  will 
help  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  to 
formulate  public  opinion. 


Facts  and  Theories 

One  farmer  says  he  prefers  the  re- 
sults of  practical  experience  to  new- 
fangled theories. 

So  say  we,  all  of  us. 

A  theory  without  facts  behind  it  is 
not  worth  much. 

Yet  the  strides  the  world  has  made 
toward  better  things  have  come 
about  through  the  men  of  theory — 
the  dreamers — who  knew  by  intu- 
ition. 

The  steam  engine  was  but  a 
theory  in  the  brain  of  Watt,  a  lad 
watching  the  lid  of  the  teakettle 
bob  up  and  down.  Yet  there  were 
some  solid  facts  behind  this  vision — 
and  it  gave  us  a  new  world. 

The  possibilities  of  electricity 
were  only  dreamed  of  by  Ben  Frank- 
lin, "fooling"  out  there  in  the  rain 
and  storm  with  his  silly  kites  and 
an  iron  key  tied  to  the  string.  Yet 
he  had  a  theory  that  electricity  was 
something  man  might  harness  and 
use.  He  had  but  one  fact  of  real 
experience — the  current  from  the 
iron  key — but  with  both  together  he 
gave  the  world  a  new  force. 

He  was  a  theorist  who  stated  that 
clover  has  bacteria  growing  on  its 
roots  and  these  bacteria  draw  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  put  it  in  the 
soil  to  its  enrichment  for  following 
crops.  People  laughed  at  him. 
"Another  blamed  fool  trying  to 
make  us  old  farmers  swallow  a  new- 
fangled theory,"  said  they.  The 
idea  came,  mayhap,  like  a  burst  of 
light  without  any  previous  experi- 
ment or  known  facts.  Taking  his 
theory  into  the  field  of  facts,  the  dis- 
coverer produced  results.  The  facts 
came  pouring  in  from  the  field  of  the 
practical  farmer  from  the  chemist's 
laboratory  and  from  the  botanist's 
microscope.  They  all  tallied  with 
each  other  and  with  the  original 
proposition.  There  was  not  one 
single  fact  to  the  contrary.  It  gave 
to  agriculture  a  new  mine  of  wealth. 

A  theory  is  a  belief  based  upon  a 
single  observation.  It  becomes  a 
truth  when  it  is  backed  up  by  uni- 
versal experience. 

There  is  a  heap  of  difference  be- 
tween guessing  and  knowing.  For 
example,  there  is  a  lot  of  farm  prac- 
tice going  on  all  around  us  that  is 
based  upon  insufficient  evidence. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  to  cul- 
tivate the  judicial  habit  of  mind, 
the  ability  to  weigh  all  the  evidence, 
to  sort  and  classify  it,  test  it  for 
truths  and  falsehoods,  then  make  a 
decision  justified  by  all  the  testi- 
mony and  not  from  one  spectacular 
instance. 

We  need  no  theories  by  vision- 
aries who  cannot  support  their  fads 
by  facts.  We  should  immortalize 
the  dreamers,  with  far-sighted 
vision,  who  see  things  ahead  and 
herald  them  to  us  when  our  own 
dull  wits  hold  us  in  check. 

Montana.       H.  A.  BEREMAN. 
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The  Lone  Tree  Apiary 


The  accompanying  photograp'i 
iows  the  "Lone  Tree  Apiary,"  one 
f  the  largest  in  Nebraska.  It  is  the 
roperty  of  Mr.  Berryman  of  Central 
ity,  Neb.  This  apiary  had  its  origin 
i  a  stray  swarm  of  bees  which  set- 
ed  on  a  plum  tree  in  Mr.  Berry- 
tan's  yard  eleven  years  ago.  The 


plant  now  contains  185  hives.  Last 
year  9,000  pounds  of  excellent  honey 
was  harvested  and  this  year  the 
yield  will  probably  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  2  5,000  pounds.  Less 
than  half  an  acre  of  ground  is  oc- 
cupied by  this  industry,  and  all  the 
work  is  done  by  Mr.  Berryman  him- 
self, who  is  65  years  of  age. 


Right  Kind  of  Dairy  Cow  to  Buy 


N  FARMERS'  institutes  and 
at  dairy  meetings  the 
question  is  often  asked, 
"What  type  of  cow  should 
a  bought?"  To  answer  the  ques- 
on  in  a  general  way  is  easy  enough, 
uy  a  cow  of  the  dairy  type. 
A  dairy  cow  should  have  a  large, 
ell-formed  udder,  with  fair-sized, 
ell-placed  teats;  she  should  have 
road  hips  and  high  hip  bones  and 
igh  pelvic  arch;  she  should  have 
big  barrel,  well  sprung  ribs  and  a 
rominent  spinal  column;  she  should 
ave  a  large  heart  girth  and  great 
ing  capacity,  because  these  denote 
mstitution.  If  she  is  a  good  dairy 
)w  she  will  have  all  these,  as  well 
j  narrow  -withers  and  a  feminine 
Bck  and  head,  with  prominent  eyes, 
tc.  These  are  some  of  the  marks 
!  a  dairy  cow  as  against  a  beef  cow. 
A  good  judge  of  dairy  cows  would 
sleet  from  any  herd  of  cows  that 
ave  dairy  characteristics,  but  after 
e  had  selected  the  cows  of  dairy 
laracteristics  he  would  find  it  more 
iff icult  to  pick  out  the  profitable 
ties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  can- 
ot  be  done  with  the  eye.  The  only 
ay  to  select  profitable  cows  is 
>  test  them.  The  owner  should 
now  how  much  milk  they  give, 
hat  percentage  of  butter-fat  the 
illk  contains  and  how  much  it  costs 
)  produce  the  milk.  There  must 
B  a  business  calculation  before  one 
in  tell  the  profitable  dairy  cows, 
ecause  some  have  dairy  characteris- 
es that  are  not  profitable  producers. 
On  the  other  hand,  once  in  a  while 
cow  of  the  beef  type  will  produce 
illk  or  butter-fat  at  a  profit,  but 
lis  Is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
ule.  The  man  that  goes  out  to  se- 
?ct  a  herd  of  cows  for  dairy  pur- 
oses  will  do  well  to  pass  cows  of 
ae  beef  type  by.  He  cannot  afford 
J  invest  money  in  them. 
To  the  man  in  the  market  for 
airy  cows,  as  well  as  to  the  man 
'ho  has  cows  to  sell,  the  matter  of 
nowing  just  what  each  cow  in  the 
nrd  is  doing  is  simply  a  plain  busi- 


ness proposition.  One  can  go  along 
year  after  year  milking  cows  and 
taking  milk  or  cream  to  the  cream- 
ery, or  manufacturing  it'  on  the 
farm.  He  knows  that  he  sells  his 
feed  to  the  dairy  cows  and  gets  cer- 
tain returns,  and  probably,  on  the 
whole,  makes  a  profit;  but  why  not 
go  a  little  farther  and  put  into  prac- 
tice something  that  will  give  him 
data  whereby  he  can  tell  what  he  is 
making  out  of  each  of  his  cows? 

There  is  no  business  sense  in 
keeping  a  dairy  cow  that  will  not 
pay  for  what  she  eats.  There  is  no- 
use  in  it,  and  a  dairyman  will  never 
get  rid  of  those  poor  cows  until  he 
has  these  records.  It  does  not  do 
much  good  to  keep  a  record  of  a  cow 
for  one  week,  or  one  day,  to  see  how 
much  she  will  give.  We  have  to 
feed  her  a  year,  and  do  not  know 
whether  she  i3  valuable  or  not  until 
we  have  a  record  for  the  whole  year. 
We  want  this  record  for  two  or  three 
years.  We  want  to  be  careful  about 
this,  but  there  is  no  subject  in  the 
whole  category  of  dairying  so  im- 
portant as  this  question  of  knowing 
the  individuality  of  each  cow  in  the 
herd.  W-  H.  UNDERWOOD. 


A  Lesson  to  Learn 
Europeans  long  ago  learned  that 
they  could  raise  larger  crops  of  po- 
tatoes from  immature  seed  than 
from  mature  seed.  It  is  about  time 
for  Americans  to  learn  it,  too.  In 
several  tests  the  immature  seed  pro- 
duced 72  per  cent  more  potatoes  than 
the  mature  seed. 


A  Gentle  Reminder 

See  that  the  mower,  the  rake  and 
the  binder  are  ready  for  use — all  re- 
pairs supplied,  every  burr  tightened 
and  in  place  before  the  time  comi 
to  use  them. 

Step  in  Right  Direction 

Milwaukee  has  definitely  aban- 
doned the  Elgin  butter  market  and 
established  a  market  of  Its  own.  This 
looks  like  a  stop  in  the  right  dlrec- 
tion. 


The 

Simplest 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 
Ever  Built  — 

DE  LAVAL 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  not  only  in  thoroughness 
of  separation,  sanitary  cleanliness,  ease  of 
running  and  durability,  but  as  well  in  its  great  simplicity. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  OPERATION,  CLEANING, 
adjustment  or  repair  of  a  modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or  special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY  PARTS  WHICH  REQUIRE  FREQUENT 
adjustment  in  order  to  maintain  good  running  or  to  conform  to 
varying  conditions  in  the  every-day  use  of  a  cream  separator. 


Combination  Wrench,  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  machine, 
which  is  the  only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or 
using  the  De  Laval,  the  simplest  cream  separator  ever  built. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  MACHINE  THAT  CANNOT 
be  taken  apart,  removed  or  replaced  by  any  one  who  can  use  a 
wrench  or  screw  driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which  is  needed  in 
the  use  or  the  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  the 
combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  above,  which  is 
furnished  free  with  every  machine.  Visit  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  and  see  for  yourself  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy  Hand  Book,  in  which  important  dairy  questions 
are  ably  discussed  by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book  that  every  cow  owner  should 
have.  Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you  mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De  Laval 
catalog  also  mailed  upon  request.   Write  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


For  Long 


or  Short  Trips 


The  0fldia4l  Motocycle 

BRINGS  your  farm  close  to  town.  Makes 
you  independent  of  train,  trolley  and  long 
distances.    Upkeep  cost  next  to  nothing. 

You  can  go  anywhere,  over  any  kind  of  road,  at  any 
pace  from  4  to  50  miles  an  hour.  Two  comfortable 
riding  positions.    Always  ready  for  instant  use. 

The  Indian  Motocycles  for  1913  are  marvels  of  comfort  and  utility. 
Safe,  powerful,  fast  and  reliable.  Eleven  important  improvements 
over  1912  and  29  minor  "refinements."  The  new  Cradle  Spring 
Frame  has  done  away  with  vibration.    No  increase  in  prices. 

P,;..-.  /  4  H  P-  Single,  $200  \   ,    ,    v  , 
Pr,CM  1  7  H.P.  Twin,  $250  )  f  o  b-  Factor* 

Aah  any  of  our  2000  dealer*  for  a  free 
demonstration   or  write  u«  for  catalog 

THE  HENDEE  MFG.  CO.,  oM  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Chic 


Branches  and  Service  StAtiom: 
Denver        Sun  Francisco  Atlanta 


I  -ondon 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver 
tlHomont  of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  whleli  does  not  do  oxarlly  ntt  It  ad- 
vertiser    Any  subscriber  who  finds  Hint  an  advertiser  doe„  not  do  an  lie 
promlHCH  In  IiIh  ad  vert  iHenient  will  confer  a  favor  by  Bonding  iih  hl«  cd.'ilm 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


I Made  of  1 6-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
^^^^^^^^^^^^  and  wear  proof.    Strongest,  best 
look  wearing 
^fl^^k  [^T^^^^W'.ite        the  world. 


r  You 

Cart  Get  One  Sold  on  30 

r    i    _  •_  ~V  Days  Trial. 

:•::•====    Guaranteed  by 

|gj|ii||rj|  $iaOOO.Bond 


Vj^H^W^^BVMV^Br  You  take  no  chances. 
-4-1-4  -J^F  We  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
wM  if  J  i^ir  you  try  them,  lest  them, 
a^jMMBta^  compare  them  any 
^M^m^^^^^  other  price, 
not  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman  s  profit.    That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 

Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  OBer. 
Our  prooosition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce. 
Standard  Mfg. Co.  303  Main  St., Cedar  Falls. la. 


The  GADE  Air  Cooler 


Sizes  1%  to  12  H.  P.  stationary  and  portable. 

The  initial  price  is  not  always  the  actual  cost— the  wise  man 
will  analyze  the  proposition.  This  especially  holds  true 
when  purchasing  a  gasoline  engine.  Often  times  more  is 
paid  for  repairs  and  upkeep  than  the  original  cest.  The 
GADE  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  upkeep  is  compara- 
tively small.  THIS  IS  IMPORTANT.  No  delays  caused  by 
breakdowns:  no  time  wasted  waiting  for  repairs.  Saves 
every  third  gallon  of  gasoline.  Ask  why.  Write  now  for 
descriptive  matter  and  catalogue  "T  " 

GADS  BROS.  MFCf.  CO.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


160-pa£e 
Poultry  Book 
10c  by  mail. 


A  CROP  EVERY  YEAR 


A  country  that  will  do  that  is  worth  tying  to. 
Plenty  of  rainfall  would  make  millions  of  acres 
in  some  portions  of  the  country  very  productive; 
but  where  it  cannot  be  depended  on  farming  is 
hazardous.  The  entire  line  of  the  KANSAS 
CITY  SOUTHERN'  RY.  runs  through  the  certain 
rain  belt,  and  if  the  farmer  does  his  duty  he  is 
sure  of  a  crop.  Quit  gambling  on  the  climate. 
Make  your  home  in  this  region  of  perpetual 
crops.  The  richest  virgin  soil  is  waiting  for  you 
here  at  prices  you  will  never  again  be  able  to 
touch.  Send  today  for  information  about  land 
open  for  settlement  and  let  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  start  you  on  the  way  to  fortune.  Don't 
delay  visiting  the  country  that  will  mean  bet- 
ter conditions  and  steady  profits  for  you.  Re- 
member— a  crop  every  year. 

WILLIAM  NICHOLSON, 
436  Thayer   Bldg.,    Kansas   City,    Mo.;  Immigra- 
tion Agent,    the  Kansas   City   Southern  Railway. 


YOU  CAN  BUY 


ANY  CUT 


IN  THE 


Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 
of  each. 


How  to  Construct  Trap  Nests 

and  Build  Up  Strain  of  Layers 


-^j  OW  and  then  a  poultry 
breeder  is  found  even 
among  the  farmers,  who 
would  like  to  build  up  a 
strain  of  layers  by  .  means  of 
the  trap  nest  system.  He  usually 
seeks  a  little  light  on  the  subject. 
First,  are  the  nests;  these  he  can 
buy,  or  can  make  from  perhaps  some 
home-made  affairs  he  has  seen,  or 
from  a  plan  he  pays  so  much  for. 
The  accompanying  cut  shows  trap 


and  a  half  inches  wide  and  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  One  trig- 
ger is  made  for  each  nest.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  partition  as  shown. 
The  hole  through  which  the  screw 
goes  must  be  large  enough  to  give 
the  free  action,  and  placed  three 
inches  from  the  front  and  five  from 
the  floor.  When  this  is  set  the 
front  end  of  the  trigger  is  depressed 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  door  rests 
in  the  notch  at  the  other  end.  Grav- 


S>t«p«  and  dimension* 
of  IK*  TRIGGER 


TRAP  NEST  USED  AT  A  NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL,  COLLEGE. 


nests  made  at  one  of  our  agricul- 
tural colleges.  Whether  one  could 
make  these  or  not  depends  upon 
how  handy  he  is  with  tools;  it  seems 
simple.  The  success  of  this  trap 
depends  upon  the  right  adjustment 
of  door  and  trigger;  these  can  be 
fitted  to  any  box  of  the  proper  size. 

The  boxes  in  cut  are  hung  at  a 
convenient  height  above  the  floor, 
with  back  against  a  wall;  they  are 
sixteen  inches  high,  twelve  inches 
wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep. 
Planed  boards  were  used.  Tops  can 
be  made;  these  were  to  use  under 
dropping  boards.  Ventilation  near 
the  top  must  be  provided.  A  six- 
inch  runway  extends  along  the  sec- 
tions of  nests  for  the  hen's  conveni- 
ence in  getting  into  the  nests.  The 
floor  must  be  of  strong  stuff;  a  four- 
inch  board  nailed  across  the  front 
retains  the  nesting  material,  which 
must  be  of  a  kind  not  to  catch  and 
stop  the  trap  door's  working. 

The  doors  are  eight  and  one-half 
inches  high,  eleven  and  one-half 
inches  wide  at  the  top  and  eleven 
and  one-quarter  inches  wide  at  bot- 
tom. The  doors  are  hung  by  put- 
ting two  screweyes  into  the  top  and 
passing  a  light  rod  or  heavy  wire 
through  them;  this  will  enable  the 
loors  to  swing  free,  back  and  forth. 
To  check  each  door  from  swinging 
clear  out,  a  screw  hook,  bent  as  in 
illustration,  is  used-  for  this  check. 
This  should  be  screwed  into  a  par- 
tition and  turned  so  the  door  will 
strike  it.  When  the  hen  is  released 
this  is  turned  to  let  the  door  swing 
open. 

The  locking  device,  called  the 
trigger,  must  be  made  exact;  this  is 
shown  in  illustration.  This  is  cut 
out  of  strips  of  planed  lumber  one 


ity  holds  it  in  place.  As  the  hen  en- 
ters the  nest  she  raises  the  door 
slightly  with  her  back  and  the  rear 
end  of  the  trigger  drops  down  and 
rests  on  a  nail  or  block  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  it  holds  the 
front  end  at  a  point  slightly  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  door  when 
closed.  The  door  slips  off  the  hen's 
back,  swings  forward,  slips  over  the 
front  end  of  the  trigger,  which  again 
rises  behind  the  door,  and  the  hen 
is  now  locked  in  until  you  come  to 
let  her  out. 

Trap  nesting  has  its  disadvan- 
tages; they  take  close  attention. 
This  is  their  worst  drawback,  as  you 
must  go  eight  or  nine  times  a  day 
to  release  the  hens,  scan  their  leg 
band  numbers  and  put  down  their 
laying  record.  The  nests  are  of 
most  value  to  the  breeder. 

Their  advantages  are:  They  ena- 
ble you  to  know  which  hens  lay  oft- 
enest  and  which  shirk,  which  lay  im- 
perfect eggs  and  which  infertile  and 
weak-shelled.  You  can  save  the 
eggs  from  your  best  show  specimens 
and  know  them  when  they  hatch. 
You  can  tell  which  hen  is  giving  you 
weak  chicks  and  which  the  strong 
and  virile.  Some  poultry  keepers 
merely  trap-nest  for  a  while  in  the 
spring;  others  again  trap-nest  the 
pullets  in  the  winter.  A  pullet  that 
will  make  a  record  of  sixty  eggs  by 
March,  should  she  begin  laying  first 
of  November,  is  considered  good  for 
150  through  the  year,  and  is  of  ex- 
tra value  as  a  breeder  of  laying 
stock.   

Bad  Case  of  Cold 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Sheridan,  Wyo.:  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  ails  my 
chickens?  They  quirk  around  as  if 
their  noses  were  stopped  up,  and  on 
examining  them  I  find  a  yellow  sub- 


st  nee  gathered  in  their  throats.  It 
is  rather  hard.  Haven't  any  sick 
ones.  They  eat  and  look  well,  but 
that  quirking  is  annoying.  Have 
washed  their  throats  with  coal  oil 
and  lard,  with  a  drop  of  carbolic 
acid. 

Answer — Would  much  rather  you 
had  given  your  full  address.  Cases 
of  the  quirking  kind  that  you  de- 
scribe I  look  upon  as  I  do  a  bad  cold. 
It  is  taking  cold  that  brings  it  on. 
Some  people  persist  in  calling  it 
roup,  if  the  cheesy  deposit  appears 
in  the  throat.  For  such  cases  I  de- 
pend upon  coal  oil  in  the  water. 
Have  .  »re  water  beside  them  also, 
but  see  that  they  get  the  coal  oil 
water.  This,  with  some  quinine  in 
a  mash  feed,  and  a  dose  of  half  lard 
and  half  turpentine  poked  down 
their  throats  occasionally,  will  usu- 
ally stop  the  quirking  and  heal  up 
the  yell  w  places.  For  these  swab- 
bing the  throat  out  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  diluted  half,  and  loosen- 
ing the  yellow  exude,  is,  more  often 
than  not,  a  decided  help.  This  con- 
dition will  invite  the  real  roup,  and 
then  the  fowls  will  be  sick  in  earn- 
est and  many  will  die.  Feed  well 
and  keep  up  their  strength  with  qui- 
nine and  try  to  steer  them  clear  of 
the  bad-smelling,  dollar-losing  roup. 


The  Brooding  House 

For  a  flock  of  hens  numbering 
over  twenty-five  on  up  to  hundreds, 
if  you  depend  on  the  hens  to  do  the 
hatching,  then,  to  save  eggs  and 
chickens,  you  should  without  fail 
provide  a  brooding  house.  Any 
house  will  do  provided  it  is  dry, 
roomy  and  tight  enough. 

Compartments  must  be  built  in 
this  house  and  made  to  shut  in  the 
hens,  each  to  her  own  nest;  these 
can  be  made  of  wire  or  boards,  and 
must  be  roomy  enough  that  when 
the  hen  jumps  off  her  nest  at  any 
time  when  you  are  not  ready  to  have 
her  come  off  there  is  room  for  her 
to  stand  between  her  nest  and  the 
•door.  The  nest  should  be  higher 
than  the  floor.  It  is  best  to  provide 
enough  of  these  compartments  that 
you  may  set  half  a  dozen  or  more 
hens  at  the  same  date.  On  the  out- 
side of  these  compartments  must  be 
kept  water,  feed  and  a  box  with 
dusting  material.  Once  a  day,  some 
time  in  the  forenoon,  open  these 
doors,  and  if  the  hens  will  no.t  come 
off,  set  them  off.  Go  back,  say, 
twenty  minutes  after  and  note  if 
each  is  back  on  her  own  nest.  At 
first  you  are  likely  to  find  two  on  a 
nest;  change  these  to  nests  left  with- 
out a  hen.  As  a  rule  they  learn  which 
nest  is  their  own,  but  if  a  hen  per- 
sists in  not  knowing,  give  her  place 
to  another  broody  hen  not  yet  pro- 
vided for.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
anything  but  a  waste  of  eggs,  and  of 
smashed  chicks  at  hatching  time,  if 
you  let  hens  brood  eggs  where  other 
hens  come  to  lay.  If  you  watch  you 
"will  find  the  layers  pestering  all  pa- 
tience out  of  the  sitting  hens  for 
hours  before  they  take  another  nest 
to  lay  in.  If  you  approach  every- 
thing seems  quiet,  but  the  moment 
you  leave,  then  old  Mrs.  Layer  be- 
gins to  taunt  Mrs.  Setter  into  scold- 
ing, threatening  and  tramping  rest- 
lessly about  in  her  eggs,  and  the 
chicks  inside  suffer. 

These  brooding  houses  can,  later 
on  in  the  year,  be  turned  into  laying 
houses   by  leaving   all   doors  open, 
IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Davenport 


f     K  1 t'.A R  that  the  possibility  of  free 
I( "  I    moats    will    w  reck     the  cattle 

L~  J    market   seems   to   have  taken 

possession  of  a  good  many  cat- 
tle feeders  within  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks.  Forgetful  of  the  splen- 
did market  that  has  prevailed  all  the 
year,  forgetful  of  the  shortage  in  re- 
ceipts for  four  months  of  over  110,000 
head  at  the  six  big  markets,  forgetful  of 
all  else  except  the  "free  meat"  bogy, 
the  country  is  hurrying  its  cattle  to  mar- 
ket and  sending  prices  downward  at  such 
a  rate  that  at  present  writing  they  are 
40@60c  lower  at  the  big  market  centers 
than  they  were  at  the  high  time.  Such 
a  break  at  this  time  is  most  unseasona- 
ble and  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  a  sense- 
less fear.  No  one  claims  for  a  moment 
that  there  are  more  cattle  in  the  country 
than  will  be  needed  between  now  and 
the  coming  of  grassers,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  country  should  be  made  to  suf- 
fer through  injudicious  shipping  a  loss 
of  $6.00@lO00  per  head  on  fat  beeves,  as 
has  been  the  case  the  last  week  or  ten 
days.  Tight  money  and  shortage  of  feed 
may  be  sending  in  some  cattle,  and  oth- 
ers are  being  sacrificed  by  their  owners 
for  fear  that  the  market  will  go  still 
lower. 

When  the  timid  and  weak  holders  have 
cashed  in  their  cattle  it  is  difficult  to  see 
bow  there  can  fail  to  be  a  rapid  reaction 
in  values.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
toward  the  close  of  1912  there  was  a  sud- 
den panic  to  unload  cattle  that  broke 
the  market  badly  and  kept  it  down  for 
some  little  time.  The  bears  indulged  in 
the  same  line  of  talk  then  that  has  been 
quite  common  the  last  week  about  there 
being  more  cattle  in  the  courftry  than 
was  generally  reported  and  that  the  high 
point  had  been  touched,  etc.  As  soon  as 
the  scare  was  over  the  market  sprang 
back  again  and  has  been  in  a  most  sat- 
isfactory condition  until  very  recently, 
when  the  country  again  took  fright. 

Veal  Calf  Receipts  Lighter 
Not  very  long  ago  many  writers  on  the 
live  stock  situation  were  advocating  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  should  prevent  the 
slaughter  of  calves.  In  view  of  that,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  calves  at  all  the  big  maikec 
centers  have  shown  a  heavy  decrease 
this  year.  Thus  Chicago,  which  re- 
ceived 80,000  calves  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1912,  dropped  down  to  60,0:0 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  Re- 
ceipts of  calves  at  Kansas  City  fell  off 
one-half  during  the  same  time,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  St.  Joseph.  At  Omaha 
and  Sioux  City  no  separate  record  is 
kept  of  calves,  they  being  counted  in 
with  other  cattle,  but  all  the  smaller 
markets  show  more  or  less  decrease. 

Buyers  of  calves  at  the  big  markets' 
claim  that  the  decrease  has  been  due  to 
the  holding  back  of  the  better  grades  of 
calves  of  the  beef  breeds,  such  a-  would 
grow  Into  good  beef  or  Into  good  breed- 
ing stock.  It  is  also  claimed  that  there 
la  a  heavy  decrease  In  receipts  of  heifer 
calves  of  the  dairy  breads.  Some  are  in? 
cllned  to  ascribe,  the  shortage  in  receipts 
to  a  shortage  i/i  supply  of  calves  availa- 
ble for  shipment,  but  the  scarcity  of 
well-bred  calves  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  cattle-growing  states  are  con- 
nerving  their  calves.  It  would  look  as  If 
the  country  is  really  going  back  Into  the 
cattle  business.  No  law  passed  by  leg- 
islatures was  necessary  to  bring  this 
about,  but  only  the  great  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Some  Idea  of  the  scarcity 
of  choice  veal  calves  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  week  or  ten 
days  choice  veals  have  been  selling  at 
the  Omaha  market  as  high  as  S10.00  per 
hundred  pounds,  live  weight.  Think  of 
It!  Calves  not  yet  weaned  bringing  $17fH 
20  per  head.  Such  prices  are  certainly  a 
big  Inducement  for  s'-lllng. 

Rears  Control  Hon  Market 
Packers  In  the  hog  trade  hav.  run- 
tlnued  their  bear  tactics  and  have  suc- 
ceeded In  forcing  the  price  of  hogs  to  a 
still  lower  baslH.  The  market  Is  now  at 
the  lowest  point  touched  since  February, 
hut  Is  still  |1. HO  per  hundred  higher  than 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In 


the  light  of  what  has  just  happened  it 
mav  be  of  interest  to  turn  back  to  the 
last  two  months  of  1912,  when  packers 
made  a  raid  on  the  market  very  similar 
to  what  they  are  now  making  and  under 
verv  similar  conditions.  At  that  time  re- 
ceipts of  hogs  were  quite  liberal  and  the 
shipping  demand  being  light,  packers 
took  advantage  of  conditions  so  favorable 
to  them  and  broke  the  market  over  a 
dollar  per  hundred  during  the  two  months 
from  the  later  part  of  October  to  the  later 
part  of  December.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  hogs,  on  the  basis  of 
Omaha,  were  selling  right  around  $7. 00. 
As  receipts  became  lighter  and  as  the 
shipping  trade  revived  the  market  reacted 
rapidly,  and  during  the  two  months  of 
January  and  February  recovered  all  the 
lost  ground.  During  March  the  advance 
was  continued,  the  high  point  of  the 
year  to  date  being  reached  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  early  part  of  April. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  buyers 
figured  to  break  the  market  during  May 
and  June,  when  liberal  receipts  were  ex- 
pected, and  thus  far  they  have  been  very 
successful  Unfortunately  for  the  selling 
interests,  eastern  packers  have  been  re- 
ceiving a  gcod  many  hogs  from  local  ter- 
ritory and  have  not  been  buying  with 
their  usual  freedom  at  the  big  western 
markets,  and  this  has  made  it  easier  for 
the  buyers  to  bring  about  the  desired 
break.  Whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
force  the  market  still  lower  remains  to  be 
seeen.  The  immediate  future  of  the  trade 
appears  to  be  dependent  very  largely 
upon  the  question  of  receipts  as  well  as 
upon  the  shipping  demand.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  even  after  the  severe 
break  that  has  taken  place,  the  market 
is  still  high,  but  while  the  ranks  of  the 
bulls  have  been  materially  thinned  out, 
there  are  still  many  left  who  believe  that 
the  present  break  cannot  endure  very 
long,  and  that  after  the  present  liberal 
runs  are  over  prices  will  rapidly  recover. 
Sheep  Prices  Satisfactory 

Trade  in  sheep  and  lambs  have  been  de- 
void of  any  specially  new  or  interesting 
feature's.  Prices  have  advanced  and  re- 
ceded according  as  receipts  have  been 
large  or  small,  while  the  market  on  an 
average  has  been  in  pretty  fair  shape 
from  a  seller's  standpoint.  In  fact,  the 
market  for  the  season  as  a  whole  has 
been  one  of  the  best  ever  experienced  by 
the  trade.  Feeders  have  made  good 
mony,  notwithstanding  that  they  paid 
extravagantly  high  prices  for  feeding 
stock  to  begin  with.  Supplies  of  stock 
are  now  being  rapidly  depleted,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  anticipating  other  than 
a  continuance  of  satisfactory  market  con- 
ditions until  the  close  of  the  season. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Some  Good  Poland  Prospects 

While  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Edward. 
Neb.,  last  week  we  called  on  Dave 
Hinkle  of  that  place  anil  found  him  with 
about  fifty  head  of  little  Poland  Chinas 
on  hand  and  two  more  sows  yet  to  far- 
row. Mr.  Hinkle  is  one  of  our  young 
breeders  who  has  gone  out  and  bought 
the  good  ones  and  has  a  herd  established 
that  carries  as  good  blood  lines  as  will 
be  found  anvwhen-.  His  spring  pigs  are 
sired  by  Great  Hadley  and  M.  &  M. 
Mastiff.  These  boars  are  both  State  Fair 
prize  Winners  and  have  proven  them- 
selves   to    be  excellent  sires  of  the  big. 

smooth  kind  with  quality.    On  account 

of  having  so  much  of  his  get  In  the  herd, 
Mr.  Hinkle  is  offering  Ore-it  Hadl.-v  f..r 
sale  at  this  time.  This  boar  Is  a  first- 
class  Individual  and  should  be  snapped 
up  by  some  breeder  who  Is  looking  for 
something  of  this  kind  to  place  at  the 
head  of  his  herd.   He  breeds  ■  typeihal 

cannot  help  but  phase,  and  Mr.  Hinkle 
Is  certainly  pricing  him  worth  the  money. 
If  Interested,  write  him,  mentioning  thin 
paper. 

Prolstod  lias  the  Goods 

M.  O.  Frolstad  of  Newman  Orove,  Neb., 
has  about  as  good  a  lot  of  spring  pigs 
at  this  time  as  we  have  ever  seen  on  tin- 
place.    There  are  about  SO  head  all  told 

Hired      by      I!.      'I'M      Chief      Select,       Vlllll  \ 

Prince,  [led  Chief  Wonder  and  others. 
The  larger  part  of  tln-m.  however,  are 
sired  by  a  young  boar.  M  O's  'iil»f 
Select,  he  being  by  Chief  Si  b-<  I  and  out 
of  the  dam.  fjneen  Advancer  l.'.th.  by  Ad- 
vancer.  Mr.  Krolntnd  has  experienced  no 
trouble  whatever  with  his  pigs  so  far 
this  season  and  feels  mighty  good  over 
ttie  OUtlOOk.    He  Is  figuring  on  exhibiting 


at  the  state  fair  and  we  believe  will  be  in 
evidence  when  it  comes  to  placing  the 
blue  ribbons.  Mr.  Froistad  is  a  one-third 
owner  in  Model  D's  Wonder,  a  boar  that 
in  our  opinion  is  going  to  make  somebody 
sit  up  and  take  notice  at  the  state  fair 
this  fall  if  nothing  interferes  in  the  mean- 
time. The  other  two-thirds  interest  in 
this  boar  is  owned  by  N.  J.  Nelson  and 
John  Blaalid,  both  of  Newman  Grove, 
Neb.  He  is  a  2-year-old  hog  and  bred  by 
Mr.  Froistad.  His  sire  was  Belle's  Won- 
der by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  cham- 
pion boar  at  Nebraska  State  fair,  and  his 
dam  was  Model  D,  one  of  the  greatest 
brood  sows  ever  owned  in  Nebraska,  she 
being  by  Billy  K  and  out  of  grand 
champion  sow,  Rosebud  Lady.  This  boar 
has  extreme  size,  splendid  arched  back, 
carries  his  width  perfectly  from  end  to 
end,  and  possesses  a  depth  of  body  that 
is  simply  remarkable.  He  has  good  fair 
bone  and  is  right  up  on  his  feet.  He  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  uniform  breeder  and 
they  will  also  probably  be  able  to  show- 
some  of  his  get  at  the  same  time. 

A.  R.  Rarnes'  Duroc  Prospects 

Readers  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  A. 
R.  Barnes,  breeder  of  Duroc-Jerseys,  of 
Petersburg,  Neb.,  has  about  sixty-five 
spring  pigs  at  this  time  and  also  a  choice 
lot  of  fall  gilts  that  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  him  in  his  bred  sow  sale  during 
the  coming  year.  His  spring  pigs  are 
sired  by  Colonel  Chief,  Belle  Crimson 
Wonder,  C.  &  G.'s  Select,  Colonel  Munsey, 
Golden  Model  4th  and  others.  Peaches  and 
Cream,  the  grand  old  brood  sow,  that  has 
produced  so  many  prize  winners  at  the 
Nebraska  state  fair  during  the  last  few- 
years,  when  mated  with  the  Nebraska 
champion,  Belle  Crimson  Wonder,  has  a 
litter  at  this  time  consisting  of  five  boars, 
also  sired  by  Belle  Crimson  Wonder.  They 
are  on  a  par  with  what  her  litters  durir..'4 
the  last  few  years  have  been  at  this 
time  and  we  doubt  not  but  what  if  all 
goes  well  with  them  they  will  cause 
trouble  for  somebody  at  the  state  fair 
this  fall.  Mr.  Barnes  has  a  number  of 
outstanding  good  fall  boars  that  he  will 
sell  at  this  time;  in  fact,  they  are  about 
the  best  we  have  seen  so  far  in  our 
rounds.  They  are  practically  all  sired  by 
the  splendid  breeding  boar.  Colonel  Chief. 
Colonel  Chief,  as  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  sired  by  Ohio  Colonel  and  is  out  of 
a  Valley  Chief  dam.  This  boar  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a  remarkably  strong 
breeder,  but  on  account  of  having  bo 
much  of  his  stuff  in  the  herd  he  is  offer- 
ing him  for  sale  at  this  time.  This  af- 
fords an  exceptional  opportunity  for  some 
breeder  to  get  a  first  class  boar  at  very 
reasonable  price.  If  you  are  needing 
either  a  fall  boar  or  an  aged  boar  better 
write  Mr.  Barnes  at  once,  mentioning 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


John  Rlaalid,  Durocs 

One  of  the  good  bunches  of  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  spring  pigs  that  we  saw  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newman  Grove,  Neb.,  last  week 
was  that  of  John  Blaalid.  Mr.  Blaalid 
has  been  quietly  collecting  a  foundation 
for  a  herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys  during  the 
last  year  and  at  this  time  has  a  lineup 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  much  older 
breeder  than  he.  He  has  over  seventy 
head  of  spring  pigs  sired  by  Model  D's 
Wonder,  Colonel's  Boy,  Medoc  Prince  and 
others.  Mr.  Blaalid  is  a  one-third  owner 
in  the  great  boar  Model  D's  Wonder, 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  columns, 
and  has  several  litters  of  corking  good 
spring  pigs  sired  by  him.  He  also  has  a 
couple  of  good  fall  litters  sired  by  the 
same  boar.  He  will  probably  show  some 
of  this  boar's  get  at  the  state  fair  this 
fall.  Mr.  Blaalid  will  hold  a  sale  during 
the  coming  season,  announcement  of 
which  will  appear  in  these  columns. 
Keep  his  herd  in  mind  and  write  him. 
mentioning  this  paper,  if  you  are  needing 
anything  in  his  line. 

Hinkle  Has  Ninety  Spring  Pigs 

S.  M.  Hinkle  of  Genoa.  Neb.,  breeder 
of  Duroc-Jerseys,  has  ninety  head  of 
spring  pigs  at  this  time  coming  along 
m  good  shape.  Besides  these,  Mr.  llinkl  ■ 
also  has  about  forty-five  or  flftv  head 
of  fall  boars  and  gilts.  If  all  goes  Well 
with  this  lineup,  he  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  furnish  his  customers  with  almost 
anvthing  they  want  during  the  coming 
season.  The  spring  pigs  an-  sired  mostly 
by  Crimson  Wonder  Tenth  and  R.  W. 
C.'s  Topper.  Other  litters  are  bv  R,  I,,'s 
Model,  Cedar's  Critic,  Critic  I!.  Again, 
<iilt wood  and  others.  The  fall  pigs  are 
bv  I!.  W.  0.1  Topper.  Red  Chief  Wonder 
and  Valley  King.  It  Is  Mr.  Hlnklel  In- 
tention at  this  time  to  have  an  exhibit 
at    the    Nebraska    State     lair    this  fall 

Keep  ids  herd  in  mind  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

iiadcr's  Doroca 

John  Bader  of  Scrlbner,  Neb.,  has  not 
had   us   good   luck    with    his  spring  pigs 

tills  year  as  usual,  but  be  win  probably 

make  up  In  quality  what  he  will  lack  in 
quantity,  lie  haM  a  number  ,,1  good  lit- 
ters Mired  bv  such  bonis  as  Golden  Modi  I 
III,  Hurler's  Golden  Model.  Golden  Model 
I  V  and  oilier--  Mi  li.nhr  has  an  especi- 
ally strong  herd  .if  big,  roomy,  heavy- 
boned  brood  sows  and  has  lwent>  head 
of  these  bred  for  fall  farrow  lie  may 
have  something  to  say  In  .1  Inter  Issue, 
h,  Hi.-  meantime  keep  hi-  hi  >>l   in  Blind 

Wheeler*!  Poland-4  ihlnai 

f*.  I)  Wheeler.  Well  known  brer-dor  of 
Po!«hd-C|'lnn«  nt  St.  Krlwiml,  Nib.,  him 
about    elghtv    head    of    Kpring    pigs  this 


year,  constituting  one  of  the  good 
bunches  we  have  seen  so  far;  also  has 
about  twenty  head  of  fall  stuff  that  will 
be  a  mighty  good  proposition  for  a  brood 
sow  sale  next  winter.  The  pigs  are  sirel 
mostly  by  M.  &  M.  Mastiff  and  Great 
Hadley,  two  of  as  good  breeding  boars 
as  are  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  any- 
one herd  in  the  country.  Mr.  Wheeler 
is  breeding  a  big,  smooth,  heavy-boned, 
easy-feeding  type  ot  Poland-Chinas  that 
should  meet  with  favor  by  breeders  and 
farmers  in  general.  Keep  his  herd  in 
mind  and  write  him  if  you  want  any- 
thing in  his  line. 


A  Soft  Seat 


She  was  only  a  small  girl,  but  even 
little  people  can  be  naughty  sometimes, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  when 
Mabel  had  kicked  over  the  traces. 

Naturally,  mamma  was  terribly  angry, 
and  Ma '.'i-l  was  dispatched  to  the  regions 
aloft,  Where,  in  her  mother's  bedroom, 
she  was  bidden  sit  upon  a  certain  chair, 
pending  further  instructions  from  head- 
quarters. 

The  particular  instructions  were  long 
delayed,  from  Mabel's  point  of  view,  and 
after  half  an  hour  she  ventured  to  query 
in  childish  treble: 

"Mamma,  may  1  come  down  now?  1 
promise  I'll  be  good." 

Headquarters  was  still  huffy  and  wafted 
up  the  stairs  the  reply: 

"No;  you  just  sit  where  you  are  till  I 
call  you." 

"All  right,"  came  in  sing-song  tone 
from  the  bedroom;  "all  right,  mammy, 
only  I'm  sitting  on  your  best  hat."— Gulf 
States  Presbyterian. 


Heard   Here  and  There 

"My  husband  hates  to  borrow.  Why,  ha 
won't  even  ask  a  neighbor  to  lend  a 
hand." 

"I've  eaten  so  much  fish  lately  that 
whenever  1  see  a  pond  I  feel  like  plung- 
ing in." 

"Physical  endurance!  Why,  that  fellow- 
has  the  constitution  of  a  debutante." 

"My  wife  is  sitting  up  for  me  and  if  I 
miss  the  last  train  I  shall  catch  it  " 

"Willie,  if  you  don't  stop  crying.  I'll 
never  take  you  to  the  dentist's  again  as 
long  as  I  live." 

"He's  so  low-  down  that  he'd  need  a  fly- 
ing machine  to  get  into  hades."— Boston 
Transcript. 


Embarrassing  Frankness 

"How  well  behaved  your  children  are," 
said  the  minister's  wife. 

"They  are  perfectly  lovely  children." 
added  the  minister. 

The  parents  smiled  proudly,  and  up 
spoke  little  Agnes: 

"Pa  said  if  we  didn't  behave  he'd  knock 
our  blocks  off;  didn't  you,  pa?"— Norman 
Mack's  Monthlv. 


Grain  Belt  Brand 
Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preven- 
tive. A  conditioner  and  mineral  balancer. 
Guaranteed  Analysis: 
Potassium  Chloride ....  1 6  % 
Calcium    Phosphate ....  13  % 
Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron  and  Aluminum...  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide   3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  product 
with  the  various  patent  remedies  on  the 
market  which  sell  at  medicine  prices. 
This  is  a  high  reduction  of  purely  veg- 
etable matter  and  does  not  contain  an 
ounce  of  salt  or  filler  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  descriptive 
of  this  product.  Agents  wanted  in  un-. 
occupied  territorv. 

UNION     STOCK     YARDS  COMPANY, 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 


BULKLEY  VALLEY 

is  the  finest  farming  sec- 
tion in  British  Columbia. 
.Ml  fruitfi,  vegetables  and 
grains  belonging  to  Hi" 
temperate  zone  grow  to 
perfection  in  this  valley. 
The  building  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  t  liis 
summer  will  furnish  the 
only  thing  lacking,  trans- 
portation,  then  comes  tlx' 

people,  up  g<>  the  prices, 

and  everyone  will  try  to 

buy.    W  hy  not  he  the  one 

to  gel  in  ahead  It  cost's 
you  nothing  to  [investigate. 

Write  today  for  folder  "D." 

North  Coast  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

I  "JO    (.ii'liianla     lite  lllllliliim. 
M.  I 'ji nt.  Minn. 
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An  Inning  for  the  Cattle  Men 


By  B.  O.  Cowan 


r  _^  BATTLE  breeders  who  went 
I  £^  I  through  the  discouraging  ex- 
1  1   periences    and    low    prices  of 

ItSKS&f  twenty  years  ago  liad  some 
■  ™#  cause  to  doubt  the  prophesy  of 
better  times.  It  required  some  faith  to 
believe  and  no  little  courage  to  act  on 
that  belief.  But  those  who  had  the  faith 
and  ability  to  hold  on  are  now  enjoying 
a  well-deserved  reward. 

During  recent  years  men  raising  beef 
cattle  have  come  into  their  own.  For 
some  time  prices  have  brought  encour- 
agement, but  the  last  year  has  brought 
handsome  profits  to  all  classes,  whether 
ranchmen,  breeders  or  feeders.  The 
writer  has  been  connected  with  the  beef 
cattle  industry  for  more  than  forty 
years,  but  he  does  not  remember  a  time 
when  the  market  papers  were  so  full  of 
letters  of  stockmen  expressing  satisfac- 
tion with  prices  received  as  they  have 
been  during  the  months  of  this  year. 
Without  exception  these  reports  show 
handsome  profits,  and  some  of  them  re- 
veal returns  so  large  that  they  almost 
challenge  belief.  The  most  gratifying1 
feature  of  this  desirable  condition  is  that 
it  is  not  transient,  but  is  destined  to  re- 
main some  years.  It  is  the  universal  be- 
lief of  men  closely  connected  with  the 
live  stock  trade  that  the  price  of  beef 
cattle  will  rule  high  until  there  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  supply  of  cattle. 
Commission  men  at  the  market  centers 
generally  hold  this  opinion,  and  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  association  has  publicly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  future  isi 
very  bright  for  men  who  are  breeding1 
beef  cattle. 

It  required  two  or  three  years  to  con- 
vince the  country  that  there  was  a  short- 
age in  cattle,  but  that  fact  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  and  many  erratic  and 
senseless  measures  have  been  offered  to 
prevent  the  further  reduction  of  cows 
and  heifers  by  sale  or  slaughter.  As  a 
result  of  high  values  for  beef  cattle  there 
is  such  a  strong  demand  for  cows  and 
heifers  as  a  foundation  for  cattle  breed- 
ing that  the  trade  in  pedigreed  cattie 
will  undoubtedly  b?  greatly  benefited. 
Commission  men  at  market  centers  are 
holding  orders  from  the  country  for  cows 
and  heifers  for  breeding  purposes,  and 


one  prominent  ranchman  from  Texas 
reports  that  offers  have  been  made  for 
unborn  calves.  All  this  shows  that 
ranchmen  and  farmers  are  as  anxious  to 
get  into  the  cattle  business  as  they  were 
to  get  out  of  it  during  the  period  of  de- 
pression. 

The  trade  in  pure-bred  cattle  is  slow  to 
respond  to  an  enhancement  in  beef 
values,  yet  a  commendable  increase  has 
been  manifested  in  recent  public  sales 
and  will  be  more  noticeable  in  those  of 
the  future.  When  beef  cattle  were  at 
moderate  values  and  grain  high  farmers 
asserted,  and  no  doubt  believed,  they 
could  not  afford  to  raise  cattle  on  their 
valuable  lands,  but  the  present  price  of 
beef,  with  a  prospect  of  cheaper  corn, 
has  modified  the  problem.  Aside  from 
their  value  in  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  it  is  not  difficult  to  figure  a 
profit  on  cattle-raising  on  farms  of  the 
corn  belt.  When  good  feeders  sell  at 
from  6%  to  8  cents  and  fat  yearlings 
bring  from  $80  to  $120  each,  their  produc- 
tion ought  to  leave  the  farmer  a  margin, 
and  as  this  industry  is  developed  the  de- 
mand for  pure-bred  bulls  will  increase. 
As  farmers'  cattle,  Shorthorns  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  because  of  their  dual  ca- 
pacity for  beef  and  milk  production.  For 
restocking  the  farms  with  a  profitable 
class  of  beef  cattle  they  will  be  found 
useful  and  desirable. 


Spring  Skin  Troubles  Affect  Horses 

Idle  horses  that  are  heavily  fed,  un- 
derexereised  and  inadequately  groomed 
during  the  winter  months  often  rub  their 
tails  and  inanes  badly  in  the  spring.  Dr. 
A.  S.  Alexander  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
says  that  this  habit  usually  indicates  a 
bad  condition  of  the  b:ood  and  skin,  re- 
sulting from  the  causes  mentioned  above. 

The  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  tail  and 
mane  scales  off  more  freely  and  rapidly 
than  at  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
unless  the  horse  is  groomed  thoroughly 
these  scales  clog  the  skin  and  produce 
irritation.  If  at  the  same  time,  and  this 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  horse  is  in- 
fested with  pin  worms  of  the  rectum,  the 
itching  becomes  intense. 

When  a  horse  commences  to  rub  its 


Some  Schemes  of  Investment 


OPPORTUNITIES  for  investment 
are  limitless.  Some  there  are 
of  great  merit,  while  there  are 
others  that  are  fakes,  or  very 
near  thereto.  To  discriminate 
so  as  to  avoid  the  bad  and  choose  the 
good  is  no  very  easy  matxer.  Land  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  the  most  permanent  in- 
trinsic value  of  anything.  That  good 
land,  at  a  right  price,  can  never  grow 
less  in  value  is  admitted. 

A  Colorado  man  platted  his  160  acres 
into  town  lots,  gave  it  a  name,  adver- 
tised it  liberally,  offering  a  lot,  together 
with  an  abstract,  for  $1,  and  he  sold  not 
a  few  hundred.  Another  offered  lots  in 
a  near  town  at  $1  down  and  $1  per 
month  for  twenty-four  months.  Failure 
to  pay  on  time  forfeited  the  whole,  and 
yet  there  were  many  sold.  It  would 
seem  that  no  one  would  likely  be  caught 
by  either. 

Within  a  few  years  numerous  orchard 
companies  from  the  northwestern  states 
have  exploited  their  propositions  in  the 
middle  west,  mainly  cultivating  a  class 
known  as  the  salaried  men,  or  those 
having  a  fixed  income.  Mr.  Salaried 
Man  is  told  that  when  he  gets  along  in 
middle  life,  or  for  any  reason  he  can- 
not work,  a  fine  bearing  orchard  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  depend  upon;  that  if 
he  will  buy  an  orchard  tract  the  com- 
pany will  permit  him  to  pay  for  the 
same  at  so  much  per  month  every  month 
for  five  years — during  which  time  he  will 
have  paid  in  at  the  rate  of  $450  per  acre 
or  more.  The  company  agrees  to  turn 
over  to  the  buyer  a  bearing  orchard  five 
years  old  at  the  close  of  the  period.  Of 
course,  the  buyer  is  told  the  fruit  grown 
in  the  vicinity  has  so  developed  in  size, 


beauty  and  flavor  that  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria seeks  only  such,  and  that  million- 
aires and  crowned  heads  of  Europe  must 
have  them,  no  matter  what  the  price. 
Counting  so  many  boxes  to  the  tree,  so 
many  trees  to  the  acre  and  such  a  price 
per  box,  it  is  easy  for  the  exploiter  to 
make  a  remarkable  showing  in  dollars. 
Some  of  these  companies  are  doing  a  fair 
business,  no  doubt;  yet  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  the  opportunity  for  decep- 
tion is  far  too  great  when  you  realize 
that  the  cost  of  the  land  is  not  likely 
to  be  more  than  $30  to  $50  per  acre,  while 
the  care  and  all  other  expenses  during 
the  wholf  five  years  cannot  be  more 
than  $20  per  acre  per  year.  It  is  surely 
too  much  to  get  $450  to  $600  per  acre  for 
land  that  cost  $130  an  acre.  There 
should  be  a  reasonable  relation  between 
the  cost  and  the  selling  price 

Again,  these  orchard  tracts  are  sold  on 
contracts.  Should  the  buyer  fail  to 
make  any  one  payment,  he  is  likely  to 
forfeit  the  whole,  and  without  contest. 
As  the  buyer  knows  little  about  orchard- 
ing, he  is  exposed  to  many  deceptions, 
for  orcharding  requires  a  vast  amount 
of  experience  and  skill  to  really  be  cer- 
tain of  success.  •  The  average  man  mak- 
ing an  investment  in  such  a  partially 
developed  property  as  a  five-year-old  or- 
chard will  most  likely  lose  his  money. 

Investing  in  land  should  be  a  plain 
transaction,  without  any  frills — a  buying 
of  so  many  acres  having  such  a  legal 
description  that  an  ordinary  person 
could  identify  it  when  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Deed  or  contract  should  call  for 
so  many  acres,  costing  so  much  money, 
payable  in  a  stipulated  way.  accompanied 
by  an  abstract  showing  a  perfect  title. 


tail  and  mane,  it  should  be  fed  lightly 
and  worked  freely  if  treatment  is  to  be 
effective.  The  horse  must  also  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  and  kept  clean,  while 
the  hair  and  skin  at  the  tail  and  mane 
shouldi  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  hot 
water.  The  washed  parts  should  then  be 
dried  thoroughly  with  sawdust,  and  a 
healing  lotion  applied  to  control  the 
itching  and  soothe  the  inflamed  skin. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  and  sweet  oil,  mixed 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  with  an 
ounce  of  a  coal-tar  dip  added  to  each 
pint  of  the  mixture,  is  a  simple  and  ex- 
cellent application.  This  lotion  should  be 
rubbed  well  into  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
It  should  not  be  washed  off,  but  re- 
peated every  three  days. 


To  Educate  the  Colt 

They  used  to  call  it  "breaking";  that 
is,  allowing  the  colt  to  have  its  own 
free  will,  without  touch  of  hand  or  hal- 
ter, until  he  was  3  years  old,  and  then 
breaking  him  in  by  brute  force.  That's 
barbarous.  Later  they  called  it  "train- 
ing," which  is  better;  but  we  prefer  the 
term  "educate." 

The  first  time  you  see  the  colt,  before 
it  is  two  hours  old,  put  your  left  hand 
around  its  breast  and  your  right  hand, 
around  its  hips  and  hold  it,  gently,  but 
hold  it.  Do  it  kindly  and  in  the  best  of 
temper,  but  don't  let  it  get  away  from 
you;  for  if  it  does  the  first  step  in  its 
education  is  wrong.  By  and  by,  when 
you  have  shown  it  your  power,  which 
you  cannot  do  if  you  wait  until  after 
it  is  a  day  or  two  old,  then  fondle  it; 
rub  its  back,  rub  it  all  over  on  both 
sides.  Give  it  some  sugar.  In  an  hour 
you  can  impress  upon  that  colt's  mind 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  be  resisted,  that 
you  know  it  through  and  through,  but 
that  you  mean  well  by  it.  The  colt  will 
be  friendly  to  the  man  who  is  friendly 
to  it  when  it  respects  and  fears. 

By  and  by  put  a  halter  on  it.  After  it 
is  used  to  this,  fasten  the  halter  so  that 
it  cannot  break  it.  It  will  then  under- 
stand that  your  will  is  supreme.  The 
colt  will  need  no  breaking.  All  the 
training  it  will  need  is  what  you  can 
give  it  as  you  see  it  from  day  to  day, 
from  year  to  year.  When  you  put  it  to 
work  give  it  something  easy,  and  in  com- 
pany with  an  old,  steady  horse.  It  will 
soon  get  to  know  your  voice,  probably 
won't  understand  your  words,  but  will 
understand  the  tones,  for  the  tones  mean 
to  the  colt  what  words  mean  to  us. 

This  job  of  educating  a  colt  is  a  fine 
thing  for  the  boy,  for  it  educates  the 
boy  as  well  as  the  colt.  Sometimes  we 
think  horses  have  a  sense  of  humor  and 
want  to  have  their  fun  You  can  afford 
to  humor  the  horse  while  it  is  in  that 
mood;  but  let  it  always  feel  that  when 
you  get  down  to  real  business  you  are 
master  and  must  be  obeyed. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction* 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  fop 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Gapped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  aU 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Lvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Bold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  £  "rsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 


FREE     Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyons 

1  interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley — the  richest  valley  In  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  jk  »  f§T't<\I>MIA 
Hon,     Sacramento.  »<_-JiX.l^(  l/\ 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and   Live  Stock  is  our  motto.     We  offer 

vou  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  1  iving.  I  have  thel  argest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.  8.  Every  one  an  early  «veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old;  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aavertise  my 
nerd.  Write  for  my  pi  an, "How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs  '  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFDT9  Portland,  Mich. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROC  FALL  BOARS 

I  have  a  number  of  extra  choice  fall  boars  for 
sale;   sired    by   Melina's   Wonder   mostly.    A  few 
good  ones  by  Valley  King,  champion  boar  of  Iowa 
and  Nebraska.     Priced  right  for  quick  tale. 
HENRY   STUTHMAN,   Pilger,  Neb. 


HORSES  AND  MFLES 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 

*  Stallions,  Mammoth  Jacks, 

*  and  Jennets 

Some  extra  good  home-bred  Stallions,  Percherons  and  Shires,  coming  3  to  5 
years  old,  all  pasture  raised.  Thirty  head  of  Jennets  of  all  a«es  that  I  will 
sell  at  democratic  prices  for  the  next  30  days  to  close  them  out  Everything 
sold  with  a  breeding  guarantee. 

HENRY  BECK,      ....      LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


PERCHERONS 

6  home-grown  3-YEAR  OLD  STAL- 
LIONS. Making  1900  to  2100  lb. 
horses,  the  BIG  TYPE.  Richest 
dapple  and  sUel  grays  and  blacks. 
I  have  these  and  want  to  sell  them. 
Fred   Chandler,    R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESI A  N 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Th»   Or«»tsst  Dairy  Brsed 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holstein-Frleeian  Assn.,   Box  179,   Battleboro,  Vt. 


SALE  OF  H0LSTFJNS 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holatelns. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 

in  good  condition: 

50    yearling    Jallere....  I   Ju,t   b  ,       bre(J   t  f       M.pound  dim. 

50    iV;-year-o!d    heifers  j  * 

100  2   to   2^4-year-old   heifers  I  Bred  to  a  hieh-clsss .  registered   bull,   to  freshen 

100  2^4    to   3-year-old    heifers  f         from  September  1  to  December  il,  1912. 

250  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  springing  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  in  calf 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulU.  ranging  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
ed femaleB.     Write  me  regarding  your  wants.     James  Dorsey,  Dept.   B.,   Gilberts,   Kane  Co.,  111. 

FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyoss 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg\,  Omaha,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb 


Choice  Holstein  Calves 

Ten  heifers  and  three  bulls.  7-8ths  to  31-32ds 
pure.  3  to  4  weeks  old.  beautifully  marked  and 
from  heavy  milkers.  $20.00  each,  crated  and  de- 
livered to  express  office,  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Write  Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis.  Route  10. 


A- MAGAZINE-  FORTHEMEN-AND  -WOMEN-OF  THE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha  May  24,  1913 


Number  650 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 


We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2 —  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud.  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Vegetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  "be  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6%x8%   inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7—  Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 
and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  "Set- 
ting" and  "Non-setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  capon ize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9 —  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

10— Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money."  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Money 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know— HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in- 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price  \  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2.50 1  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $L50)  d>o  n*\ 
Total  J4M)  ^•UU 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Dual  Defined 

'•Now,  Tommy,"  said  the  teacher, 
what  ia  dust?" 

•  Dust,"  replied  the  little  fellow, 
is  mud  with  the  juice  squeezed 
ait." 

Was  JolTa  Doctor? 

"Pa,  was  Job  a  doctor?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"Then  why  do  people  have  so 
nuch  to  say  about  the  patients  of 
ob?" 

A  New  Haircut 
Barber — Well,  young    man,  how 
,ould  you  like  to  have  your  hair 
ut? 

Young  Man — Oh,  like  papa's,  with 
hole  on  the  top. 

KindsTof  Milk 

Little  Margie  was  very  fond  of 
ancakes.  One  morning  she  was 
old  taat  she  could  not  have  any,  as 
here  was  no  sour  milk  in  the  house. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  wish 
•e  could  keep  two  cows — a  sour  one 
nd  a  sweet  one." 

Useful  Bible 
"Willie,"  asked  the  Sunday  school 
^acher,  "did  you  memorize  the  first 
ix  verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
oshua?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  Willie. 
Mamma  was  using  that  part  of  the 
lible  for  pressing  autumn  leaves." 

As  it  Looked 
Little  Mary  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
randpa.  On  Sunday  he  took  her 
:ith  him  to  church.  Spying  a  rela- 
ive  vp  in  the  gallery,  she  whispered 
o  him: 

"Oh,  grandpa,  look  up.  There's 
untie  sitting  on  a  shelf.'* 

Vhe  Real  Thing 
Hilda  (aged  5) — I   saw   an  old 
oman  today,  mother,  with  a  false 
ose. 

Mother — How  do  you  know  it  was 
r'^e,  dear? 
Hilda — Tt  didn't  show  any  signs  of 
ear. 

A  Bad  Headache 
Little  Agnes  came  into  the  house 
earing  a  woeful  look  on  her  chubby 
ace. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Ag- 
es?" queried  her  mother. 

"Oh,"  she  replied,  laying  her  hand 
n  her  stomach,  "I've  got  an  awful 
eadache  under  my  apron." 

A  Logical  Question 
"Say,     mother,"     asked  Edgar, 
when   I   grow   up   I'll  be  a  man, 
ron't  I?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  answered  the 
lother,  "but  if  you  want  to  be  a 
lan  you  must  be  very  industrious  at 
chool,  and  learn  how  to  behave 
ourself.    You  must  not  be  lazy." 

"Why,  mother?"  asked  the  little 
ioy.  "Do  the  lazy  boys  turn  out  to 
>e  women  when  they  grow  up?" 

I'oor  Advice 

Tommy  came  out  of  a  room  where 
lis  father  was  tacking  down  a  car- 
>«t.    He  was  crying  lustily. 

"Why,  Tommy,  what's  the  mat- 
er?" asked  the  mother. 

"P-p-p-papa  hit  his  finger  with 
he  hammer,"  sobbed  Tommy. 

"Well,  you  needn't,  cry  about  a 
nlng  like  that,"  comforted  hi* 
mother.    "Why  didn't  you  laugh?" 

"I  did,"  sobbed  Tommy. 
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Cholera  Eradication  Demonstrations 

I N  THE  near  future  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will 
inform  its  readers  as  to  what  steps  have  been  taken, 
and  are  being  taken,  in  the  several  states  to  demon- 
strate the  efficiency  of  hog  cholera  serum  for  the 
eradication  of  hog  cholera.  Several  of  the  states  have 
received  appropriations  during  the  last  winter  for  the 
manufacture  and  control  of  serum,  and  are  about  to  undertake 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  hog  cholera  may  be 
completely  eradicated  from  any  given  territory  if  the  right  steps 
are  taken  and  thoroughness  characterizes  all  the  efforts  put 
forth.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  use  of  serum  alone 
will  not  completely  eradicate  hog  cholera  from  any  territory. 
The  same  police  regulations  concerning  sanitation  and  <|iiaran- 
tlne  must  be  observed  as  are  in  force  in  the  eradication  of  hu- 
man epidemic*.  The  several  states  will  have  to  have  these  two 
forces  working  together  In  harmony.  In  the  first  place,  there 
must  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  potent  serum  manufactured,  and 
It  must  be  administered  under  proper  precautions;  and,  secondly, 
there  must  be  maintained  a  rigid  quarantine  against  the  disease, 
with  proper  observance  of  sanitary  regulations.  This  paper  will 
Inform  Its  readers  as  to  what  Is  being  done  In  the  premises. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Not  the  Same 

They  were  strolling  through  the 
woodland. 

"Yes,"  the  youthful  professor  was 
saying,  "it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
tell  the  various  kinds  of  trees  by  the 
bark." 

She  gazed  at  him  soulfully. 

"How  wonderful!"  she  exclaimed. 
"And  can  you — er — tell  the  various 
kinds  of  dogs  that  way?" — Lippin- 
cott's. 

Modern  Implements 

A  Topeka  man,  addressing  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  recently, 
said:  "A  friend  who  was  with  me 
out  in  the  country  said  to  an  oil 
farmer: 

"  'You  do  all  your  work  now  tid- 
ing, and  I  haven't  seen  a  hoe  for  a 
week.' 

"  'A  hoe,'  said  the  farmer,  'it 
would  take  an  expert  salesman  to 
sell  a  farmer  anything  he  can't  s*t 
on.'  " 

A  Gentle  Hint 

One  of  the  young  men  who  lived 
in  a  boarding  house  had  the  double 
fault  of  slowness  in  paying  his  bill 
and  fussiness  about  the  table  serv- 
ice. One  morning  he  said  peevishly 
to  the  landlady: 

"Mrs.  Jones,  will  you  tell  me  why 
my  napkin  is  so  damp?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Wicks,"  replied  the 
landlady,  promptly.  "It's  because 
there  is  so  much  due  on  your  board." 
— Youth's  Companion. 

Tightwad  Frightened 

Seth  Woodbury  was  tight-fisted 
and  hard-hearted.  His  brother  Wil- 
liam dring,  the  neighbors  said,  from 
ack  of  proper  treatment,  Seth  hitched 
up  and  drove  into  town  to  have  a 
notice  about  his  death  inserted  in 
the  weekly  newspaper. 

"There  ain't  no  charge,  be  there?" 
he  asked  anxiously. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  answered  the 
editor,  "our  price  is  $2  an  inch." 

"Cracky!"  muttered  the  old  man, 
"an'  Bill  six  foot  two." — Chicago 
Record  Herald. 

Not  So  BadTAfter  All 

"Mr.  Garibaldi,  I  just  want  to  ask 
you  a  few  more  questions,  which  I 
want,  you  to  answer  plainly  and  spe- 
cifically. Is  there  a  woman  living 
with  you  who  is  known  in  your 
neighborhood  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Garibaldi?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  witness. 

"Who  takes  care  of  her?" 

"I  do." 

"And  you  support  her,  too,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Mr.  Garibaldi,  you  have  never 
been  married  to  her,  have  you?" 

"No,  no,"  smiled  tho  witness, 
somewhat  embarrassed,  "Bhe — " 

"That  Is  all,"  concluded  the  old  at- 
torney. 

There  was  a  young  attorney  op- 
posing hlni.  and  It  was  evident  thai 
he  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  Con- 
founded and  confused,  he  stepped 
forward  and  In  a  low,  reproachful 
tone,  asked: 

"Mr.  (inrlhnldl,  who  Is  that 
woman'.'  You  never  told  nie  any- 
thing about  her." 

"Tim*  oh,  that  Is  my  mother, 
yon  know,"  answered  the  witness  In- 
nocently. 
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Few  Summer  Nuisances  Easily  Suppressed 


OU  remember  the  story  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  where  the  guinea- 
pig  cheered  out  of  his  turn,  and 
was  immediately  "suppressed"  by 
being  put  into  a  bag  and  then 
sat  upon?  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  splendid  if  we  could 
suppress  some  of  the  summer  nuisances  in  the 
same  way,  but,  as  it  would  take  too  much  time, 
even  if  it  were  practicable,  we  must  try  some 
other  method. 

It  used  to  be  considered  that  the  fly  was 
one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  summer,  and  we 
endured  him  just  as  we  endured  the 
intense  heat,  because  we  thought  we 
could  not  help  ourselves;  but  the 
present-day  scientist  says  that  not 
only  is  it  possible  to  abolish  the  fly, 
but  that  he  must  go.  At  the  rate 
we  are  now  moving,  it  will  not  be 
long  till  it  will  be  considered  as  deep 
a  disgrace  to  harbor  flies  as  it  now 
is  to  harbor  bedbugs.  And,  really, 
if  you  let  either  of  them  get  a  good 
start,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the 
bedbug  is  more  easily  conquered. 

By  beginning  in  time,  however,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  let  the  flies  get 
the  upper  hand  of  the  housewife. 
The  beginning  of  the  trouble  is 
around  the  barns  and  outdoor 
closets,  and  there  is  where  the  work, 
must  begin.  The  eggs  of  the  fly 
take  eight  days  to  hatch,  and  it 
takes  very  little  time,  approximately, 
to  keep  all  of  the  refuse  from  the 
barn  and  yards  gathered  into  one 
place,  so  that  it  can  be  disinfected. 
Chloride  of  lime  is  efficacious  for 
this,  and  if  the  men,  or  the  children, 
will  gather  up  the  scattering  drop- 
pings once  a  week,  carry  them  to 
the  compost  heap,  then  sprinkle 
both  the  heap  and  the  barn  floor 
thickly  with  the  lime,  the  eggs  will 
not  hatch.  A  liberal  allowance 
should  also  be  thrown  in  the  closets, 
as  they  are  a  fertile  ground  for  the 
prorogation  of  this  pest. 

Now  you  have  struck  the  hardest 
blow  at  the  fly,  but  there  will  be 
some  that  will  escape  your  vigilance, 
and  hatch  in  spite  of  your  care.  For 
these  you  can  build  a  home-made 
fly-trap  that  will  do  as  effectual 
work  as  any  you  can  buy.  You  will 
need  two,  and  if  you  want  to  put 
r>ne  at  the  barn,  which  is  a  wise  precaution,  you 
had  better  build  three.  You  can  make  a  frame, 
if  you  want  to,  but  a  small  box  will  do  as  well. 
It  should  be  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide  and 
deep  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  high.  Re- 
move the  sides  and  fasten  the  ends  together 
with  narrow  strips  made  from  the  discarded 
sides.  You  will  then  have  a  box  the  same  size 
as  the  one  you  started  with,  but  there  will  bo 
no  sides,  just  strips  at  the  corners.  In  one  end 
of  each  box  saw  a  hole  six  Inches  or  ho  in  diam- 
eter, tack  wire  screening  around  the  box  and 


By  Ada  Carroll  Wortman 

drive  into  the  hole  in  the  bottom  either  a  large 
tin  funnel  or  a  cone  made  of  the  wire  screen- 
ing. If  you  use  the  screening,  it  should  be 
tacked  in  several  places  around  the  edge  of  the 
hole,  but  the  tin  funnel  will  stay  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. Four  spikes  driven  into  the  four  corners 
<of  the  bottom  will  do  for  legs,  and  the  trap 
should  stand  about  three  inches  from  the  floor. 
Now  put  under  the  hole  a  saucer  containing 
■vinegar  and  sugar,  and  WEftch  the  flies  swarm 


Fable  of  Old-Fashioned  Farmer 

ONCE  there  lived  a  farmer  who  had  a  son.     And  the 
boy  was  a  husky.     He  would  walk  away  under  the 
biggest  hay  cock  in  the  field  and  come  up  with  his 
hair  parted.    The  farmer  figured  it  out  that  there  was  no 
need  of  agricultural  machines  as  long  as  the  human  hay- 
loader  responded  to  the  bacon  call  in  the  morning.  The 

only    difference  be- 
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tween  the  boy  and 
the  work  horses  was 
that  the  boy  slept  in 
the  house. 

The    farmer  was 
stepping  on  his  own 
halter      rope.  He 
made  the  big  fellow 
pump  water  by  hand 
and   spread  manure 
with  a  fork,  because 
grain     hooks  were 
made  before  binders. 
The  way  father  had 
mangled    farm  work 
back  in  the  days  of 
Hull  Run    was  good 
enough     for  sonny. 
Frankly,   there  were 
grey  hairs  in  his  logic. 
About  the  time  the  old  man  needed  him  most,  the  boy 
got  wise  to  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  of  July  was  a  bum  day 
to  start  haying  and  got  a  job  driving  stakes  for  a  circus. 
And  the  farmer  is  still  wondering  why  the  boy  left  home. 

Moral:  Because  a  boy  has  a  strong  back  you  can't 
make  a  donkey  of  him. 


into  your  trap.  When  it  gets  too  full  draw  out 
the  funnel  and  empty  it.  This  will  keep  all  but 
a  few  of  the  hardiest  flies  out  of  the  way. 

For  the  few  remaining  buccaneers  get  some 
"spatters"  at  the  10-cent  store,  or  make  them 
yourself.  A  piece  of  wire  screen  about  three 
by  four  Inches  should  he  hemmed  on  three 
sides,  fastening  the  hem  with  wire  pulled  from 
the  screening.  Fasten  It.  firmly  onto  a  twisted 
wire  handle  heavy  en-ouch  to  stand  hard  us.-ir.e, 
and  see  how  soon  you  will  cet  HO  ,|efi  that  you 
never   miss  a  shot.      I!v   coliin  over   the  house 


three  or  four  times  a  day,  you  can  keep  every 
fly  in  its  place,  and  know  the  luxury  of  a  fly- 
less  summer;  but,  if  you  are  too  busy  to  do 
this,  wait  till  they  have  gone  to  roost  on  the 
ceiling  and  get  them  then.  Even  once  a  day 
will  keep  them  down  to  bearable  proportions, 
and  they  do  stand  very  still  when  they  are  rest- 
ing at  night. 

All  of  this  sounds  like  a  good  deal  for  a 
busy  housewife,  but  it  takes  less  time  than  the 
usual  method  of  chasing  the  flies  outdoors,  and 
has  the  merit  of  finishing  them,  so  that  they 
never  come  back  to  bother  you  any  more.  If 
you  have  let  them  get  the  start  of 
you,  you  may  have  to  put  in  some 
strenuous  days  till  the  present  hatch 
is  out  of  the  way,  but  the  life  of  a 
fly  is  short,  and  within  a  few  days 
you  will  have  these  finished,  and,  by 
using  the  methods  outlined  above, 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  them  under 
control. 

If  there  were  no  results  save  the 
added  comfort  of  being  able  to  eat 
and  sleep  and  cook  meals  and  put  up 
fruit  in  peace,  this  would  all  be  well 
worth  while,  but  when  the  fact  of  the 
menace  of  the  fly  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  becomes  a  duty  to  the 
conscientious  housekeeper.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  fly  is  a  con- 
veyor of  the  most  loathsome  dis- 
eases, and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  you  think  that  he  comes  di- 
rect from  the  barn,  the  closet  or  the 
sick  room,  his  hairy  feet  reeking 
with  filth,  and  crawls  unconcernedly 
over  the  bread,  butter  and  meat,  or 
drops  casually  into  the  coffee  or 
milk  set  for  your  drink.  For  the 
sake  of  your  family,  go  after  the 
pest,  and  never  give  quarter.  Pursue 
him  till  he  disappears  from  the 
earth.    It  can  be  done. 

With  regard  to  mosquitoes,  re- 
member that  a  mosquito  never  goes 
far  from  t ho  place  where  he  was 
hatched;  so  if  you  will  keep  all 
standing  water  covered  with  kero- 
sene or  crude  oil,  you  will  have  done 
all  that  is  necessary  for  his  extinc- 
tion. Keep  a  Unlit  cover  on  the  cis- 
tern, or  the  family  rain-barrel;  never 
Jeave  water  standing  In  vessels  about 
the  place,  and  you  will  have  very  lit- 
tle; trouble  with  mosquitoes. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  way  to  de- 
stroy jiggers  until  after  they  have  fastened 
themselves  on  the  floHh.  but  salt  butler  or 
grease  will  kill  them  at  once,  and  a  thorough 
anointing  with  either  one  before  koIiik  out 
where  the  JlKgers  are  will  keep  most  of  tin  m 
off,  while  a  full  application  aH  soon  as  possible 
after  being  where  you  fear  they  are  will  kill 
any  that  may  have  taken  up  their  abode  with 
you. 

A  little  vigilance  In  early  summer  will  make 
the  hot  weather  more  enjoyable  and  much 
easier  to  endure. 
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A  Self-Promoted  Co-operative  Creamery 

The  Dannebrog  Enterprise  is  Worthy  of  Study  by  Communities  Interested  in  Establishing  a  Creamery 


at  Dannebrog,  Neb.  Interior  of  Dannebrog  Creamery 


HERE  is  no  region  of  the  country 
better  adapted  to  a  high  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry  than 
the  Loup  Valley  territory  in  Ne- 
braska. The  water  there  is  of  the 
best.  The  pastures  furnish  abun- 
dant feed  through  a  great  portion 
of  the  year,  and  meteorological  conditions  are 
extremely  favorable.  Just  below  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  south  Loup  and  the  middle  Loup, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  united  river,  is  situ- 
ated the  little  town  of  Dannebrog.  The  name 
itself  of  the  town  has  a  national  significance 
to  all  Danes.  Here  is  located  an  extensive 
Danish  settlement.  The  Danes,  however,  are 
not  the  exclusive  residents  of  the  region.  There 
are  Germans  and  Swedes,  and,  scattered  here 
and  there,  a  few  Americans.  It  is  an  enterpris- 
ing, thrifty  progressive  community. 

The  Danes  must  .have  brought  with  them 
from  their  native  land  their  natural  inclination 
toward  co-operative  effort.  This  natural  in- 
clination has  doubtless  been  strengthened  by 
correspondence  with  the  whole  country.  The 
result  has  been  the  organization  of  the  Loup 
Valley  Co-operative  Creamery,  popularly  known 
through  the  state  as  the  Dannebrog  Creamery. 

Communities  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  co-operative  creameries  may  well  study  the 
history  of  the  Dannebrog  enterprise.  No  pro- 
moter was  needed  there,  and  the  services  of  no 
promoter  were  accepted.  The  people  themselves 
promoted  their  own  creamery.  It  was  estab- 
lished several  years  ago,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $2,290.  This  is  quite  different  from  paying 
$6,500  for  a  promoted  creamery.  Since  that 
time  $1,070  additional  stock  has  been  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  improve- 
ments. This  additional  capital  stock  will  be 
paid  in  full  during  the  current  year.  Beginning 
with  so  small  an  amount  of  money  invested, 
they  have  gradually  increased  their  holdings  un- 
til their  invoice  of  creamery  property  on  the 
first  of  January  of  the  current  year  reached  a 
total  of  $9,000;  and  during  all  this  time,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  increase  in  property  holdings,  they 
have  paid  to  cream  producers  much  more  than 
these  producers  had  before  received  from  the 
centralized  creameries. 

The  illustrations  shown  herewith  give  both 
an  outside  and  an  inside  view  of  the  new 
creamery.  The  present  officers  of  the  creamery 
are:  N.  C.  Petersen,  president;  Chris  Appel, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  C.  R.  Mortensen,  but- 
ter-maker. Honorable  Soren  M.  Pries  and  Mr. 
Theo  Kroh  have  been  very  active  in  promoting 
the  creamery  and  are  among  its  most  staunch 
supporters  today.  During  the  year  just  closed 
the  creamery  produced  and  sold  133,646 
(6) 


pounds  of  butter.  Their  overrun  averaged  20 
per  cent.  They  averaged  to  pay  for  butter-fat 
during  the  year  28.25  cents.  They  pay  1  cent 
per  pound  of  butter-fat  into  the  sinking  fund, 
which  pays  the  interest  on  capital  stock  and 
also  provides  for  necessary  repairs.  They  pay 
salaries  as  follows:  Butter-maker,  $90  per 
month;  helper  for  six  months,  $40  per  month; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  $15 — making  a  total  of 
$14  5  per  month  in  salaries.  Much  of  the  butter 
manufactured  is  sold  in  cartons,  at  a  price  con- 
siderably above  the  market  price  of  tub  butter. 

The  community  as  a  whole  stands  staunchly 
behind  this  co-operative  enterprise.  Of  course, 
in  any  community  there  are  always  a  certain 
number  of  "kickers,"  or  persons  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  become  dissatisfied  and  with- 
draw their  patronage.  But  in  this  community 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  have  shown  such  a 
disposition. 

The  fact  that  the  creamery  receives  from  iti 


Free  Advice  on  Dairy  Matters 

7="|HE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
PARMER  will  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the 
dairyman,  and  to  assist  in  building 
up  the  dairy  industry.  In  order  to 
advance  both  of  these  interests,  it  of- 
fers to  assist  with  its  advice,  whether 
it  be  individuals  or  communities  that 
ask  for  assistance.  Where  it  cannot 
of  itself  furnish  the  desired  advice, 
it  will  secure  the  assistance  of  the 
very  best  dairy  experts.  This  applies 
to  all  matters  relating  to  the  dairy, 
such  as  improving  the  quality  of  the 
dairy  stock  and  improving  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  dairy  stock  is  han- 
dled. 

The  creamery  promoter  has  been 
abroad  in  this  territory,  and  his 
presence  here  has  not  redounded  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try. In  place  of  his  exaggerations, 
this  paper,  when  requested,  will  fur- 
nish advice  as  to  whether,  under  con- 
ditions existing  in  any  locality,  a 
small  co-operative  creamery  would 
be  likely  to  suceeed.  Wherever  the 
success  of  such  a  creamery  is  proba- 
bly assured,  this  paper  will  advise  its 
establishment,  and  advise  as  to  the 
best  manner  in  which  it  may  be  done. 
Otherwise,  it  will  oppose  it.  It  does 
this  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
cream  producer  and  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. This  advice  will  be  granted 
free  upon  request. 


patrons  cream  in  better  condition  thar  is  ordi- 
narily delivered  at  centralizer  plants,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  capacity  of  their  butter- 
maker,  enables  them  to  place  a  high  quality  of 
product  on  the  market.  Their  butter  has  a  good 
reputation  and  is  in  growing  demand. 

In  one  particular,  in  the  opinion  of  this  pa- 
per, they  might  improve  their  method  to  the 
advantage  of  their  cream  producers.  At  pres- 
ent the  creamery  pays  2  cents  in  summer  and 
2%  cents  in  winter  per  pound  of  butter  fat,  to 
cream  haulers,  who  gather  it  throughout  the 
territory  and  deliver  it  at  the  creamery.  If  the 
patrons  of  the  creamery  would  carry  their 
ideas  of  co-operation  a  little  further,  and  would 
co-operate  in  delivering  their  cream  at  the 
creamery,  they  might  save  this  expense  for 
hauling,  and  each  of  them  receive  during  the 
summer  2  cents  per  pound,  and  in  the  winter 
2  y2  cents  per  pound,  more  than  they  now  re- 
ceive for  their  butter-fat.  When  it  becomes 
known  that  a  ten-gallon  can  of  30  per  cent 
cream  contains  twenty-four  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  and  that  it  costs  every  cream  producer  in 
summer  4  8  cents  and  in  winter  60  cents  to 
have  the  cream  delivered  at  the  creamery,  they 
will  readily  see  that  several  farmers,  by  co-op- 
erating together,  one  farmer  hauling  on  certain 
days  and  another  on  certain  other  days,  each 
one  in  this  way  taking  turn,  might  save  this 
amount  on  every  can  of  cream.  By  doing  this 
they  would  receive  much  more  than  such  deliv- 
ery would  cost.  Every  farmer  has  to  go  to 
town  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  matter  for  him  to  take  the  neighbor- 
hood cream  with  him  when  he  goes,  and  thus 
increase  the  revenue  of  each  of  his  neighbors. 
This  would  be  carrying  the  co-operative  spirit  a 
little  further  and  would  add  just  so  much  to  the 
profit  of  the  cream  producer.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  for  their  sake  the  patrons  of  the  creamery 
will  come  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light. 

Here  is  the  truth  that  Dannebrog  teaches: 
A  co-operative  creamery  may  succeed  where 
there  is  sufficient  raw  material  produced  to 
render  profitable  operation  possible,  and  where 
at  the  same  time  there  is  sufficient  community 
spirit  to  lead  to  a  general  support  of  the  co- 
operative enterprise.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
as  indispensable  as  the  other.  Either  without 
the  'Other  would  result  in  failure.  No  matter 
how  much  cream  is  produced,  unless  there  is  a 
community  spirit  back  of  the  enterprise,  it  can- 
not succeed.  No  matter  how  much  community 
spirit  there  may  be,  unless  there  is  sufficient 
cream  produced  in  the  community,  the  enter- 
prise cannot  succeed.  At  Dannebrog  both  con- 
ditions of  success  were  present,  and  available. 
That  accounts  for  the  success  of  the  Dannebrog 
creamery. 


Western  Nebraska  as  a  Producing  District 

Land  All  Suited  for  a  Purpose  and  if  Properly  Understood  and  Applied  Will  Do  Its  Part 


A  Ranch  Scene  in  Rock  County,  Nebraska 


T  IS  not  an  unusual  thing  to  hear 
people  say  that  a  man  cannot 
make  a  living  on  a  section  of 
western  Nebraska  land.  Such 
statements  are  constantly  com- 
ing before  the  public.  Those 
•who  make  them  are  not  posted 
and  never  had  any  opportunity  of  getting  in- 
formation by  actual  contact  with  and  study  of 
the  resources  and  possibilities  of  this  section 
of  country.  These  falacies  grow  out  of  indi- 
vidual failures  and  out  of  the  inability  of  cer- 
tain men  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties of  making  an  agricultural  success  of  their 
Kinkaid  homesteads,  and  the  publicity  and  de- 
>pment  facilities  of  Nebraska  have  not  yet 
been  so  adjusted  as  to  give  much  attention  to 
their  explanation. 

The  facts  are  that  in  1904,  when  the  gov- 
ernment lands  in  Nebraska  were  thrown  open 
to  homestead  entry  under  the  640-acre  home- 
stead act,  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  scattered  all  through  the  sand-hill  dis- 
tricts that  were  not  suited  in  any  way  for  the 
homesteader  who  contemplated  farming  or  cul- 
tivation in  any  manner.  These  were  sand-hill 
grazing  lands,  pure  and  simple,  just  such  lands 
as  the  owner  of  cattle  or  horses  could  use  to 
advantage. 

There  were  also  many  good  homesteads-, 
tracts  of  640  acres,  that  were  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient smooth,  hard  soil  lands  or  hay  valley 
lands,  that  could  be  turned  at  once  into  pro- 
ducing crops  suited  to  wintering  stock.  Home- 
steads of  this  character  have  proven  a  success 
In  the  hands  of  competent  homesteaders,  men 
who  had  some  money,  sufficient  to  make  the 
needed  improvements  for  proving  up,  to  build 
a  comfortable  house  to  live  in  and  suitable 
shelter  for  their  stock,  and  the  means  to  buy  a 
few  head  of  cattle,  and  the  grit  and  determina- 
tion to  apply  five  years  of  their  best  efforts  in 
acquiring  a  title  to  this  land. 

Land  AH  Suited  for  a  Purpose 

Western  Nebraska  is  not  at  fault  for  any 
man's  failure,  be  he  a  Kinkaid  homesteader  or 
a  ranchman.  The  land  is  all  suited  for  a  pur- 
pose, and,  if  properly  understood  and  properly 
applied,  will  do  its  part  In  production.  Some 
of  this  land  is  natural  hay  land,  some  valley 
land,  which  may  be  employed  profitably  in 
raising  cultivated  forage  crops  for  feeding  and 
wintering  stock;  other  lands  are  fitted  for 
grazing  purposes;  and  for  nothing  else,  while 
there  are  yet  other  lands  that  under  favorable 
moisture  conditions  and  good  cultivation  will 
produce  average  crops  of  grain. 

The  conditions  we  have  outlined  are  known 
to  exist  by  every  old  settler    in    western  Ne- 


braska. Men  have  gone  into  this  country  and 
failed,  scores  of  them,  and  other  scores  will  go 
and  fail.  This  is  not  wonderful,  nor  need  it  be 
regarded  as  astonishing.  Men  who  want  to 
farm,  on  little  or  no  experience,  should  locate 
in  a  sure-crop  country,  where  crops  have  prac- 
tically no  embarrassments  of  climate  and  where 
the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  Men  Who  Succeed 

Western  Nebraska  never  was  intended  for 
a  farming  country  more  than  what  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  a  live  stock  producing  indus- 
try. Wherever  it  has  been  operated  from  this 
standpoint,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  busi- 
ness sense,  judgment,  industry  and  persever- 
ance by  the  settler,  whether  a  homesteader, 
ranchman,  speculator  or  what  not,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded and  is  today  boosting  for  western  Ne- 
braska. 

The  growing  of  grain  for  commercial  pur- 
poses is  out  of  line  with  the  general  adapta- 
tion of  this  division  of  the  state.  It  is  true 
that  some  communities  in  western  Nebraska 
are  farming  quite  extensively,  have  had  very 
good  success  in  grain  growing  and  can  produce 
evidences  of  large  yields,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  sections  could  not  have  pro- 
duced a  much  larger  profit  if  their  people  had 
been  centered  on  breeding  more  cattle  and  pro- 
ducing such  grain  crops  and  feed  crops  as 
could  have  been  marketed  through  their  beef 
cattle  and  hogs. 

Again,  it  must  be  understood  that  western 
Nebraska  is  not  a  uniform  district  of  country 
in  its  land  and  soil  qualifications.  It  differs 
greatly  in  the  same  county.  There  are  excel- 
lent tracts  of  land,  both  small  and  large, 
bounded  and  surrounded  by  sand-hills,  that  are 
practically  worthless  except  for  grazing.  There 
are  also  large  stretches  of  fine  table  lands  of 
rich,  black  soil,  extendng  over  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  of  as  fine  farming  lands  as  one 
would  wish  to  see— lands  that  with  suitable* 
moisture  conditions  have  produced,  and  will 
produce,  immense  crops  of  grain. 

Kinkaid   Law  a  Rlessinf* 

The  Kinkaid  homestead  law  has  been  in  a 
sense,  a  blessing  to  western  Nebraska.  It  has 
resulted  in  bringing  under  title  millions  of 
acres  of  these  lands  that,  were  in  a  condition 
of  dispute,  fenced  and  possessed  ns  a  matter  of 
grazing  occupancy  by  largo  and  small  live 
stock  Interests.  A  lease  law  granting  lease 
privileges  was  advocated  by  one  faction,  while 
another  wanted  homestead  prlvlIoKcs  of  a  suf- 
ficient acreage  to  warrant  a  livelihood  as  a 


homestead  proposition.  The  homestead  idea 
triumphed,  and  has,  for  a  series  of  years  at 
least,  curtailed  the  cattle  producing  industry  in 
his  district,  but  has  been  turning  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  lands  back  into  the  hands  of  their 
former  range  users  as  title  property;  thus  the 
ability  of  this  district  to  produce  cattle  is  grad- 
ually being  restored.  As  the  man  of  cattle  ideas 
becomes  possessed  of  increased  resources  for 
handling  cattle  there  will  be  increased  numbers 
kept,  and  eventually  the  country  will  be  di- 
rected into  its  natural  adaptibility  of  purpose. 

The  range  cattleman  has  become  a  buyer 
for  the  Kinkaid  homestead,  when  proven  up. 
The  homesteader  who  has  from  one  cause  or 
another  become  dissatisfied  with  his  farming 
venture  can  usually  find  a  market  for  his  640- 
acre  farm,  though  there  is  not  usually  compe- 
tition among  bidders.  Isolated  sections  are  not 
often  in  demand  by  ranchmen,  unless  they  come 
within  a  proscribed  area  that  he  expects  to  ac- 
quire sometime  in  the  extension  of  his  range. 

Homesteaders  Not  All  Alike 

All  homesteaders  are  not  alike.  Some  had 
foresight  to  know  that  they  could  not  live  on 
wild  grass  alone,  and  had  their  enterprise  pro- 
vided with  money  sufficient  to  assist  them 
through  periods  of  very  small  income.  Some 
were  sufficiently  forehanded  to  put  up  com- 
fortable buildings  and  provide  a  little  herd  of 
cows,  from  which  each  year  a  daily  revenue 
would  accrue.  This  class  of  homesteaders  has 
quite  frequently  become  permanent  settlers  and 
are  buying  out  their  dissatisfied  neighbors, 
gradually  becoming  small  ranchmen,  a  very 
desirable  class  of  citizen  for  the  immediate 
community,  county  and  state. 

The  fact  that  a  great  many  relinquishments 
were  for  sale,  that  many  persons  became  dis- 
gusted with  their  venture,  and  found  that  a 
five-year  residence  in.  comparative  seclusion 
was  more  than  they  could  endure,  even  for  the 
title  of  64  0  acres  of  land,  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  land,  but  a  mistake  of  the  homesteader. 
Thousands  of  persons  are  each  year  persuaded 
to  become  land  owners  or  land  occupants  who 
are  not  in  any  sense  adapted  to  the  life  on  tho 
farm,  and  as  a  result  fall,  become  (Usual  lsl  led 
and  disgusted  with  the  labors  and  duties  of  tho 
farm,  and  want  to  get  back  to  where  they  by 
Inclination  and   training  belong. 

The  adaptation  of  land  to  farm  and  llvo 
slock  uses  should  be  man's  first  stud>  In  tak- 
ing up  the  subject  of  land  ownership  and  land 
application,  from  the  standpoint  of  homesteader 
or  farmer.  Nebraska  has  no  waste  lands  when 
their  adaptability  Is  properly  understood  and 
when  their  uses  are  made  lo  conform  to  their 
natural  conditions. 

(7)  • 
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Cheerfulness  is  what  greases  the 
axles  of  the  world;  some  people  go 
through  life  creaking. 

In  the  Panama  canal  zone  the 
presence  of  a  housefly  in  any  home 
is  immediately  reported  to  the  po- 
lice. 

Happiness  is  peace  after  strife,  the 
overcoming  of  difficulties,  the  feel- 
ing of  security  and  well-being. — 
Smart  Set. 

This  might  be  made  a  great  bean 
territory.  This  crop  would  mature 
in  time  so  that  the  land  might  be 
made  ready  for  winter  wheat.  Beans 
command  a  high  price  in  the 
market. 

The  growth  of  the  Portland  ce- 
ment industry  in  this  country  is 
without  parallel.  In  1880  there 
was  an  output  of  only  42,000  bar- 
rels; in  1912  the  output  was  80,- 
000,000  barrels. 

Coburn  of  Kansas  is  a  great  boos- 
ter. Better  than  that,  he  is  a  long- 
headed booster.  He  looks  ahead  in 
solid  facts  and  figures,  not  back  to 
the  visitation  of  the  grasshopper. — 
Country  Gentleman. 

I.  D.  Graham,  one  of  the  old 
newspaper  men  of  Kansas  and  for 
many  years  editorially  and  officially 
connected  with  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
has  severed  his  active  relationship 
with  this  journal  and  accepted  the 
secretaryship  of  the  International 
Cattle  company,  with  headquarters 
at  Topeka.  The  business  of  this 
company,  as  announced,  will  be 
wholly  confined  to  breeding  and 
handling  registered  cattle,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  western  trade. 


Horses  in  Hot  Weather 

Every  man  knows  for  himself 
what  hot  weather  does  for  him.  It 
lowers  his  vitality,  destroys  his  elas- 
ticity and  impairs  his  vigor.  Every 
horse  owner  should  realize  that  heat 
affects  his  horses  in  the  same  way 
that  it  affects  himself,  only  in  a 
much  larger  degree,  since  the  horses 
have  the  hardest  work'  to  do,  and 
cannot  wear  light  hats  to  keep  off 
the  sun. 

After  the  day's  work  is  over  in 
hot  weather,  every  horse  should  be 
thoroughly  cooled  down  before  en- 
tering upon  the  night.  The  stables 
pre  generally  hot  during  summer 
nights  and  continue  the  exhausting 
effects  of  the  heat  during  the  day. 
Cool  off  the  horse  thoroughly. 

One  of  the  best  veterinarians  in 
this  territory  lets  the  hose  from  the 
city  water  works  run  over  his 
horses  for  five  or  ten  minutes  be- 
fore putting  them  up  for  the  night 
in  hot  weather.  After  the  water  is 
turned  off  he  scrapes  with  a  lath  to 
get  as  much  of  the  dirt  and  water 
out  of  their  hair  as  possible.  The 
application  of  the  water  opens  the 
pores  of  the  skin  and  the  evapora- 
tion that  follows  its  application  re- 
duces temperature. 

Where  a  farmer  has  an  elevated 
tank',  he  can  follow  the  same  prac- 
tice. Where  he  is  lacking  such  a 
convenience,  a  pail  of  cold  water 
with  a  big  sponge  will  answer  the 
same  purpose. 

Every  man  knows  how  refreshing 
a  bath  is  at  the  close  of  a  hot  day. 
How  grateful  it  is  to  the  tired  mus- 
cles and  overheated  blood.  Give 
the  work  horses  the  same  treatment. 
This  is  not  only  economic  in  the 
matter  of  horse  power,  but  it  con- 
tributes immensely  to  the  comfort 
of  the  animals.  And  a  considerate 
man  will  furnish  them  all  the  com- 
fort he  can. 


Remember  the  Feed  Crops 

There  is  a  new  adage  that  many 
live  stock  men  of  the  west  have  had 
impressed  upon  their  memories  in 
the  last  few  years  in  no  uncertain 
way — "it  is  cheaper  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  feed  to  sell  in  the  spring 
than  a  deficiency  to  buy."  There  is 
a  time  to  correct  this  embarrassing 
situation,  and  it  only  needs  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  wise  for  them  to  see 
the  importance  of  prompt  action. 

A  few  acres  of  extra  crop  often 
goes  a  long  way  in  bridging  over  a 
short  feed  supply.  A  little  sorghum 
or  kaffir  corn  has  been  found  of 
great  service  in  helping  out  a  short 
hay  supply.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
rough  feeds  that  equal  sorghum 
when  cut  a  little  green  and  cured  in 
shock.  This  is  possibly  the  most 
valuable  feed  or  central  and  west- 
ern Nebraska  in  the  wintering  of 
calves  and  breeding  cattle  that  the 
farm  or  ranch  man  can  provide. 

It  is  a  sure  crop,  and  may  be 
sown  in  June  and  cut  the  first  part 
of  September.  The  manner  of  sow- 
ing or  planting  varies  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  person  doing  the 
work.  Broadcast  sowing,  when  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, has  been  uniformly  a  success, 
and  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  a 
bushel  and  a  peck  of  seed  per  acre 


is  plenty  thick  to  produce  a  quality 
of  feed  that  weaning  calves  can 
readily  eat,  leaving  but  little  in  the 
racks  to  feed  to  older  cattle. 

Sorghum  should  be  cut  before 
frost.  This  means  usually  as  early 
as  the  10th  of  September,  though 
weather  conditions  may  permit 
standing  a  little  longer.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  letting  it  stand  after 
the  blades  show  an  inclination  to 
ripen.  It  is  an  easy  crop  to  handle, 
in  the  way  of  cutting  it  and  letting 
it  lie  as  mown  down  until  your  con- 
venience to  shock.  In  the  north  and 
western  parts  of  Nebraska  it  may 
remain  on  the  ground  as  cut  for 
several  weeks  and  not  show  any 
damage.  It  is  a  careless  man's  crop. 
It  is  often  pushed  into  piles  with  a 
sweep  and  let  remain  so  until  needed 
to  feed  out  in  winter.  A  much  pref- 
erable way,  however,  is  to  stack  it 
where  it  is  to  be  fed;  stack  any  tirr-e 
before  winter,  as  snow  and  freezing 
adds  to  the  labor  of  loading  and 
hauling  it. 

Calves  and  young  cattle  turned 
out  on  the  sorghum  stubble  in  the 
winter  will  eat  it  close  to  the  ground 
and  not  leave  any  waste  of  blade  or 
stalk  in  the  field.  It  is  an  econom- 
ical feed,  from  the  fact  that  cattle 
can  be  wintered  on  it  exclusively  and 
do  well.  We  would  not,  however, 
recommend  its  single  use,  as  it  is 
such  an  appetizing  feed  that  other 
less  tempting  roughage  should  be 
used  with  it.  Cornstalks,  hay,  straw 
and  such  feeds  should  be  made  part 
of  the  ration,  fed  in  racks  where  the 
cattle  can  have  access  to  it  at  will. 

There  are  various  estimates  as  to 
the  yield  per  acre,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  five  to  ten  tons.  It  should 
be  so  thick  on  the  ground  as  to  bear 
very  little,  if  any,  seed  top  for  the 
best  form  of  feed.  A  much  stronger 
and  stalkier  growth  is  had  by  drill- 
ing in  the  seed,  and  possibly  larger 
tonnage  had,  but  it  is  not  as  good  a 
feed  for  young  cattle. 

Kaffir  corn  does  much  better  far- 
ther south.  It  has  not  been  as  satis- 
factory in  the  north  as  sorghum. 
Millet,  while  used  by  some,  is  not  a 
satisfactory  crop  for  feeding  cattle 
and  horses.  Sowed  corn  occasionally 
does  well,  but  falls  far  below  sor- 
ghum in  yield  and  quality  of  feed. 
Sorghum  is  the  crop  for  emergency 
purposes  and  to  take  the  place  of 
hay  roughage. 


Clay,  5hale  and  5Iate 

Clay,  shale  and  slate  have  prac- 
tically the  same  composition.  The 
main  component  parts  in  each  are 
silica  and  alumina.  All  come  from 
primeval  rock  that  has  decayed, 
from  which  the  finest  parts  have 
been  washed  out  and  deposited  as 
silt  along  the  beds  of  streams,  leav- 
ing the  coarser  part  behind. 

The  principal  difference  between 
them  is  the  difference  in  physical 
condition.  Shale  is  merely  clay  that 
has  been  submitted  to  pressure.  Slate 
is  merely  shale  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  greater  pressure,  in  which 
fine  and  parallel  cleavage  has  been 
developed. 

The  waste  from  a  slate  quarry 
might  be  used  as  material  from 
which  to  make  hydraulic  cement. 
Unfortunately,  cement  factories  are 
seldom  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
slate  quarries  so  as  to  permit  an 
economic  use  of  the  quarry  waste. 


Dairying  Vs.  Grain  Raising 

Does  it  pay  to  raise  wheat  at  pres- 
ent prices?  It  is  estimated  that  an 
acre  of  twenty-bushel  wheat  removes 
from  the  soil  $2.20  worth  of  potash, 
80  cents*  worth  of  phosphoric  acid, 
$6.30  worth  of  nitrogen,  and  that  it 
costs  58  "en'i  per  bushel  to  do  the 
work  of  raising  a  crop.  This  brings 
the  actual  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
up  to  $1,045.  Wheat  is  now  selling 
for  about  80  cents.  If  one  consid- 
ers the  loss  to  his  soil  elements  of 
fertility,  he  is  growing  and  selling 
wheat  at  an  actual  loss  of  nearly 
25  cents  a  bushel. 

-  ere  is  no  such  loss  in  dairying. 
In  pure  butter-fat  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  that  came  from  the 
soil;  it  is  simply  consolidated  sun- 
shine and  air.  If  the  skim  milk  is 
fed  upon  the  farm,  and  if  all  the 
fertilizer  from  the  animals  is  re- 
turned to  the  soil,  the  farm,  under 
the  operation  of  dairying,  will  in- 
crease in  fertility,  whereas  grain 
farming  reduces  fertility. 

The  real  value  of  land  depends 
upon  its  capacity  to  produce.  This 
capacity  to  produce  depends  upon 
the  elements  of  fertility  that  the  soil 
contains.  It  follows  that  dairying 
will  increase  the  productivity  and 
consequently  the  value  of  the  land, 
whereas  grain  farming  decreases  the 
capacity  for  production,  and  in  the 
end  will  decrease  the  market  value 
of  land. 

Which  should  the  progressive,  in- 
telligent farmer  adopt  for  himself 
and  for  his  children? 


"Back  to  the  Land" 

A  good  deal  of  emotional  senti- 
ment and  ill-considered  advice  is 
being  promulgated  by  the  leaders  of 
the  "Back  to  the  Land"  movement. 
A  few  words  of  practical  common 
sense  seem  to  be  needed. 

No  one  has  any  business  going 
"back  to  the  land"  unless  he  can 
adapt  himself  to  that  form  of  living. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  natural 
adaptation.  Very  often  a  good  me- 
chanic has  been  spoiled  in  order  to 
make  a  poor  farmer  by  keeping  on 
the  farm  a  boy  that  had  greater 
adaptation  for  mechanics  than  he 
had  for  farming.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  sentiment — "blue  sky,"  "close  to 
nature,"  or  any  other  sentiment  that 
is  derived  from  poems  and  emotional 
writers;  it  is  a  question  of  hard 
labor  in  wind  and  sun. 

It  is  not  a  "get-rich-quick" 
scheme.  A  man  who  is  not  used  to 
farming  will  do  exceptionally  well  if 
he  makes  a  mere  living  on  the  farm 
to  begin  with.  Even  after  he  be- 
comes a  farmer,  a  real  farmer,  his 
increase  in  wealth  will  come  more 
from  the  increased  value  of  his  hold- 
ings with  the  improvements  he  puts 
upon  them  than  from  what  he  actu- 
ally produces. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  unless 
a  man  has  it  in  him  to  make  a 
farmer  of  himself  he  had  better  keep 
away  from  the  farm.  There  is  no 
nobler,  no  more  beneficent  calling, 
than  farming,  when  the  word  farm- 
ing is  used  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  term.  But  comparatively  few 
city  people  can  become  actual 
farmers.  The  notion  that  anybody 
can  farm  was  exploded  long  ago. 
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The  Use  of  Hay 

There  is  no  more  profitable  use 
to  which  the  left-over  hay  can  be 
applied  than  fed  to  the  cows  and 
young  cattle  in  the  sheds  and  man- 
gers at  nights  until  after  the  pas- 
tures seem  fully  able  to  provide 
plenty  of  grass  for  the  cattle  and 
grazing  stock.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  of  this  cured  feed  these  ani- 
mals will  eat  when  given  the  liberty. 
It  is  well  to  sprinkle  a  little  salt 
water  on  the  hay,  just  enough  to 
carry  the  salt  taste  as  an  appetizer. 
The  benefits  derived  are  noticed  at 
once,  and  with  milk  cows  it  is  quite 
apparent. 

The  feeding  of  hay  through  the 
early  summer  months  should  be 
practiced  as  a  matter  of  economy  in 
keeping  the  cattle  in  condition.  The 
weakening  effect  of  a  sudden  change 
from  dry  feed  to  the  soft,  washy, 
tender  grass  is  damaging  to  the  ani- 
mal, and  needless  where  hay  is  in 
the  barns  or  stacks  and  may  be  read- 
ily provided.  As  the  grass  hardens 
by  maturing,  the  cattle  will  quit  the 
hay.  Old  hay  is  a  good  thing,  not 
only  to  help  from  the  dry-feed 
period  to  pasture,  but  to  carry  over 
the  next  season. 


Produce  of  the  Herd 

The  spring  season  is  the  crowded 
period  of  the  year  on  the  farm  usu- 
ally. Especially  is  this  true  with  the 
stock  raiser,  since  the  additions  to 
the  herd  and  flock  are  most  gener- 
ally due  to  arrive  at  this  season.  All 
arrangements  to  handle  this  increase 
successfully  must  be  provided  in  ad- 
vance. Otherwise  extra  labor  is 
crowded  in  on  the  usual  spring  crop 
work,  and  in  the  confusion  and 
shuffle  there  is  loss  through  neglect 
and  inability  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion at  the  right  time. 

The  spring  season  brings  with  it 
cold  rains,  and  there  is  only  one 
way  to  save  the  new-born  pigs, 
calves,  colts  and  lambs  under  such 
conditions,  and  that  is  to  be  amply 
provided  in  advance  for  just  such 
weather  and  such  occasions.  Leaky 
sheds,  stables,  pens  and  other  places 
where  these  animals  are  to  be  kept 
means  discomfort,  chilling  and  loss 
of  the  young,  and  often  of  the 
mother  animal.  If  the  increase  is 
desired  before  the  warm  days  of 
June  and  July,  then  provide  for  them 
in  a  way  that  means  comfort  and 
safety  to  mother  and  offspring. 
There  is  no  half  way  in  the  breeding 
business  if  security  is  to  be  assured. 

To  the  man  of  experience  it  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  him  these  things; 
he  knows  it.  Possibly  he  has  learned 
by  expensive  loss,  and  possibly 
he  has  learned  by  taking  the  advice 
of  someone  who  understood  the  sit- 
uation. The  breeding  business  con- 
veys the  elements  of  loss  all  along 
the  line  throughout  the  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  security  is  at- 
tention at  all  times.  The  owner  or 
manager  of  the  breeding  stock  must 
be  on  the  spot  ready  to  assist  in  any 
way  the  circumstances  demand. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  breeder 
and  a  successful  handler  of  this  fea- 
ture of  the  live  stork  business,  but 
an  entirely  different  thing  to  be  a 
handler  and  dealer  In  matured  stock. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  learned 
by  use  of  books,  studying  the  theory 
of  handling  young  animals.  In  fact, 
the  breeder  should  become  his  own 
veterinarian,  be  capable  of  knowing 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The 


breeder  should  not  be  obliged  to 
send  off  for  help  every  time  some  lit- 
tle thing  occurs  out  of  the  ordinary 
Be  prepared  with  all  the  appli- 
ances usual  for  the  care  of  the  breed- 
ing animal,  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather; 
then  give  the  proper  and  timely  at- 
tention. The  loss  of  a  colt,  calf  or 
lamb  means  a  whole  year's  loss  of 
the  breeding  of  the  mother,  a  thing 
that  no  farmer  can  afford,  especially 
when  stock  of  all  kinds  are  high- 
priced,  as  at  the  present  time. 


Advancing  College  Work 

The  organization  of  state  cattle 
feeders'  clubs,  or  state  associations 
of  live  stock  feeders,  is  now  a  fea- 
ture of  agricultural  advancement 
that  marks  the  progressive  spirit  of 
educational  enterprise  among  the 
up-to-date  states.  These  associations 
key  their  work  to  suit  the  state  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  matter  of 
their  feeding  tests  carried  on  for  the 
general  information  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  and  incidentally  for 
class-work  advantages. 

The  Indiana  State  Cattle  Feeders' 
Association  has  arranged  its  annual 
spring  meeting  for  May  23,  at  Pur- 
due University  experiment  farm,  to 
correspond  with  the  date  of  finish 
ing  up  a  cattle  feeding  experiment 
now  being  conducted  there  by  the 
animal  husbandry  department  of  the 
agricultural  college.  There  are  sev- 
enty head  of  experimentally  fed  cat- 
tle now  in  the  feed  yards  at  Purdue 
which  have  been  fed  on  various  ra- 
tions since  last  November.  The  con 
vention  of  practical  cattle  feeders  of 
the  state  and  others  interested  in 
the  feeding  industry  have  been  in 
vited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

It  is  intended  that  this  exhibition 
of  cattle,  with  a  full  analysis  of  the 
methods  employed  in  feeding  each 
experimental  lot,  will  be  'Of  great 
benefit  to  cattle  feeders.  A  com 
plete  record  of  the  cost  of  cattle, 
feed  consumed,  cost  of  grains,  value 
of  cattle,  and  profit  or  loss  per  head 
in  the  different  lots,  will  be  able  to 
present  some  new  ideas  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rations  or  method  of  handling 
the  feeding  steer,  in  the  process  of 
developing  him  for  the  packer. 

This  feeding  test  has  been  di- 
rectly under  the  supervision  of  Dean 
Skinner  and  Prof.  King.  And  after 
their  years  of  experimental  wtork 
along  this  line,  the  Indiana  cattle 
feeder  is  expecting  a  few  pointers 
that  will  be  worth  while.  It  is 
hinted  that  there  will  be  some  very 
positive  information  given  on  the 
value  of  silage  as  a  steer  ration. 
The  old  milch  cow  has  had  her  in- 
ning and  is  now  so  thoroughly 
coupled  with  the  silage  proposition 
that  there  is  nothing  between  them 
but  a  big  milk  flow. 

Why  do  not  all  the  corn-belt 
states,  or  cattle-feeding  states,  have 
their  state  feeders'  associations? 
This  is  one  of  the  most  active  Indus- 
tries associated  with  farming  and 
agriculture.  It  involves  a  big  In- 
vestment of  Capital.  It  Incurs  a  risk 
almost  akin  to  speculation,  the  way 
it  has  been  conducted  and  carried  on 
in  the  past.  It  needs  all  the  advan- 
tage and  protection  that  organiza- 
tion and  co-operation  can  extend. 
It  needs  the  protection  of  a  uniform 
and  even  distribution  of  the  ment 
animals  In  the  marketing,  which 
nothing  but  organization  can  con- 
trol or  provide  for. 


Feeding  Experiments 

The  announcement  made  by  Prof. 
Bliss  of  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska College  of  Agriculture  for  a 
general  meeting,  May  29,  at  the  ex- 
periment station,  of  all  interested 
farmers  and  live  stock  men  of  the 
state  to  inspect  the  experimental 
cattle  which  have  been  on  feed  dur- 
ing the  last  winter,  is  important 
and  should  be  observed.  This  is  a 
great  experimental  test  of  feeding  in 
method  and  rations  used,  and  is  just 
what  all  our  cattle  feeders  need  to 
inspect. 

The  Nebraska  cattle  feeders  are  a 
very  important  business  factor  in 
the  state's  resources,  and  the  state 
experiment  station  is  trying  hard  to 
assist  the  feeders  in  the  line  of  work 
they  are  most  interested  in.  There- 
fore the  need  and  advantage  of 
working  in  harmony.  This  will,  in 
a  sense,  be  an  experience  meeting,  as 
the  visitors  are  expected  to  ask  all 
the  questions  possible  in  order  to 
bring  out  information  pertaining  to 
this  feeding  test  or  throw  light  upon 
any  other  plan  of  feeding  or  rations 
used. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  experiment 
station  to  get  in  closer  touch  with 
the  feeders.  This  is  very  important. 
The  work  that  this  department  is 
doing,  at  great  cost  of  labor  and 
time,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  actual 
operator,  the  feeder  on  the  farm. 

This  'occasion  should  be  used  also 
for  the  organization  of  a  state  feed- 
ers' association.  Other  states  are 
organized.  Why  not  Nebraska? 
Feeders,  turn  out  and  encourage  the 
work  being  done  at  the  experiment 
station  and  serve  your  own  inter- 
ests, from  a  co-operator's  point  of 
view,  by  organizing  a  Nebraska 
feeders'  association. 


Million-Dollar.  Rains 

Crop  prospectors  of  all  brands  and 
qualifications  have  about  worn  out 
the  expression,  "a  million-dollar 
rain,"  by  its  use  every  time  a  shower 
falls  in  their  immediate  locality.  A 
million-dollar  rain  means  sufficient 
moisture  to  direct  the  crops  of  any 
considerable  area  to  successful  ter- 
mination of  growth.  The  seasonable 
showers  that  keep  up  the  moisture 
supply  for  a  rapid,  vigorous  growth 
of  vegetation  are  the  kind  of  rains 
that  produce   million-dollar  results. 

The  present  situation  in  relation 
to  moisture  conditions  over  the  corn- 
belt  states  indicates  that  the  mil- 
lion-dollar rains  are  not  now  in  de- 
mand, and  probably  will  not  be  be- 
fore mid-summer,  when  growing 
crops  are  demanding  more  moisture 
and  when  a  few  weeks  of  dry 
weather  counts  against  crop  devel- 
opment in  no  uncertain  way. 

The  spring  moisture,  which  has 
been  abundantly  provided,  will  al- 
most certainly  guarantee  pasture, 
hay  and  small  grain  crops,  assisted 
by  the  moisture  supply  that,  may  be 
counted  'ipon,  even  under  adverse 
conditions,  from  now  until  harvest. 
The  assurance  of  a  bountiful  crop 
n  all  lines  of  farm  production  has 
never  been  more  encouraging  than 
now — the  middle  of  May.  The  In- 
fluence? of  a  bountiful  crop  nil  over 
this  country  will  have  :i  whole §OIB< 
effect  upon  business  Interests,  ami 
shoud  help  to  solve*  the  high  coHt  of 
living  problem  that  Ih  viewed  from 
severnl  standpoints. 
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Fine  Wool  Sheep  in  America 

VII — A  Pioneer  Delaine  Merino  Breeder 


The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


If  the  crowd  on  the  stock  ex- 
change kept  quiet  and  let  one  man 
talk,  that  man  could  be  heard  in 
every  corner  of  the  room.  But  the 
shouting  members  produce  a  com- 
posite of  sound,  so  that  no  one 
trader  is  understood  except  by  a 
small  group  around  a  particular 
trading  post. 

If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be 
only  a  greater  noise,  and  less 
intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  univer- 
sal there  must  be  silent  transmis- 
sion. In  a  noisy  stock  exchange 
where  the  voice,  unaided,  cannot 
be  understood  across  the  room, 
there  are  hundreds  of  telephones 
which  carry  speech  half  way  across 
the  continent. 


The  telephone  converts  the 
spoken  words  into  silent  elec- 
trical impulses. 

In  a  single  Bell  telephone  cable, 
a  hundred  conversations  can  be 
carried  side  by  side  without  inter- 
ference, and  then  distributed  to  as 
many  different  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land.  Each  conver- 
sation is  led  through  a  system  of 
wire  pathways  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation, and  whispers  its  message 
into  a  waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  in- 
terconnecting lines  of  the  Bell 
System  are  indispensable  for  uni- 
versal telephone  service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  be  slow  of  speech  and  the 
States  would  be  less  closely  knit 
together; 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associates  Companies, 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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MONG  the  many  prominent 
sheep  men  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  who  were  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  pro- 
motion and  building  up  of  the.  fine 
wool  sheep  industry  in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley, there  were  none  more  zealous 
and  steadfast  in  their  purpose  of  im- 
provement than  Colonel  C.  H.  Beall 
of  Brook  county,  Virginia.  Colonel 
Beall  was  a  born  fancier  and  breeder 
of  fine  wool  sheep.  He  had  ideas 
about  sheep  quality  that  were  far 
in  advance  of  the  sheep  that  then 
represented  the  pure-bred  flocks  of 
the  country.  He  was  a  strong  be- 
liever in  the  skill  and  breeding  abil- 
ity of  the  shepherd  to  make  great 
changes  in  the  fleece  and  physical 
qualities  of  the  flock  by  a  more  care- 
ful selection  of  sires,  and  was  never 
fully  satisfied  with  his  attainments 
in  type  of  animal  and  qualities  of 
fleece,  but  always  wanted  them  a 
little  better.  His  flock  kept  round- 
ing into  a  more  symmetrical  and 
perfect  creation  as  each  season 
brought  forth  its  crop  of  lambs-. 

To  say  that  Colonel  Beall  was  a 
progressive  in  his  day  of  merino 
sheep  improvement,  would  only  be 
justice  to  this  famed  breeder,  who  in 
his  activities  of  breeding  and  flock 
management  caused  the  sheep  and 
wool  industries  of  the  entire  world 
to  stop  and  take  off  their  hats  in 
recognition  of  his  superior  attain- 
ments in  quality  and  style  of  fleece. 
Mr.  Beall  was  awarded  gold  medal 
and  diploma  on  wool  at  the  world's 
fair  (Centennial)  in  1876.  He  also 
received  the  first  prize — $50— at  the 
world's  fair  in  New  Orleans,  com- 
peting not  only  with  the  hundreds  of 
fleeces  shown  by  the  United  States, 
but  exhibits  from  every  sheep  and 
wool-producing  country  in  the  world. 
His  ambition  to  produce  the  finest 
and  best  Delaine  merino  wool  in  the 
world  was  fully  established  and  this 
recognition  appreciated. 

Back  of  Colonel  Beall  was  Bazel 
Beall,  his  father,  who  also  was  a  fine 
wool  fancier  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Bazel  Beall  was  known  as  a  breeder 
of  pure-bred  Saxony  sheep  and  had 
attained  the  distinction  of  having  a 
flock  of  superior  merit  in  this  breed. 
At  an  early  date  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  cross  breeding  the  Saxony 
and  the  Spanish  Merino,  in  view  of 
longer  staple,  more  oil,  a  denser  and 
better  covering  and  a  larger,  hardier 
sheep.  Following  this  suggestion, 
Bazel  Beall  purchased  fifty  ewes 
and  a  ram  from  the  W.  R.  Dickinson 
flock  of  Black  Top  Merinos  at  Steu- 
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Delaine  Merino  Ram,  1  Year  Old, 
Bred  by  C.  H.  Beall  &  Son 


Colonel  C.  H.  Beall 

benville,  O.  This  purchase  was  made 
not  later  than  1829,  as  both  the  W. 
R.  Dickinson  and  Bazaleel  Wells 
flocks  at  Steubenville  were  dispersed 
in  1829  by  public  auction,  one  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Bazel  Beall 
to  experiment  in  the  crossing  of 
these  two  families  or  breeds  of 
sheep,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  to 
again  breed  them  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. The  crossing  proved  so  highly 
satisfactory  in  bringing  the  very 
fine,  light-fleeced  Saxony  up  in  both 
fleece  and  mutton  quality  that  Mr. 
Beall  continued  the  use  of  the  me- 
rino or  Black-Top  rams.  This  flock, 
which  acquired  the  title  of  the  Beall 
Delaine  Merino,  was  continued  after 
Bazel  Beall's  retirement  by  his  son, 
C.  H.  Beall,  and  became  the  famed 
Colonel  Beall  Delaine  flock,  which 
Colonel  Beall  intensified  in  quality 
through  his  persistency  in  breeding 
for  a  long,  fine,  crimpy,  lustrous 
fiber  on  a  large,  smooth,  vigorous 
mutton  type  of  sheep. 

This  flock  can  be  distinctly  and 
properly  termed  "the  Beall  Delaine 
Merino  sheep."  While  it  had  a 
Saxony  basis  on  one  side,  it  had 
been  bred  entirely  with  reference  to 
pure-bred  merino  blood  on  the  sire 
side  for  so  many  generations  of 
sheep  that  there  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  any  of  the  Saxony  char- 
acteristics, except,  possibly,  in  the 
fineness  of  fiber.  There  may  be  rea- 
son to  attribute  a  little  of  the  ex- 
traordinary crimp  and  style  to  the 
hereditary  influence  of  the  very  fine 
Saxony  progenitors  of  seventy-five  or 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

Colonel  Beall  became  prominently 
identified  with  various  merino  sheep 
registers  as  they  were  organized;  if 
not  directly  in  flock  registration,  in 
the  produce  of  his  flock  entering 
into  their  records  through  other 
flocks,  since  they  were  sold  for 
breeding  purposes  to  leading  breed- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Beall  did  not  confine  his 
breeding  efforts  entirely  to  his  orig- 
inal flock  of  Delaine  Merinos,  but 
made  purchases  of  other  families  of 
merinos,  such  as  designated — At- 
wood,  Humphreys,  etc.    The  United 
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Ues  register,  first  volume.  187G, 
Bra  Iq  the  0,  H.  Beall  flock,  stat- 
;  that  the  foundation  was  laid  in 
t;3  and  1 S64  in  purchases  of  ewes 
>iii  the  flocks  of  S.  Q.  Holyoke, 
r.  Ranielee,  Hammond  and 
ithorp  of  Vermont;  and  again, 
1869,  ewes  and  rams  from  F.  D. 
irton,  and  In  1875  ewes  from  A. 

Fuller  and  Henry  Lane  of  Ver- 
jnt,  consisting  in  all  of  150  ewes 
d  twenty-five   rams,  descendants 
the  Humphrey  importation  from 
ain  in  1802. 

The  Standard  Delaine  Register 
\s:  "The  foundation  of  this  flock 
is  National,  Delaine  and  Black-Top 
erinos,  using  Atwood  rams  and 
ms  bred  within  the  flock,  thus 
rning  the  flock  back  to  the  orig- 
al  Delaine  flock  as  defined  by  Mr. 
jail's  early  flock  history." 

The  American  and  Delaine  Merino 
ecord  Association,  in  reference  to 
e  Beall  flock,  says:    "The  history 

this  flock  dates  back  to  1852  by 
irchases  from  Edwin  Hammond, 
sscendants  of  importations  made  by 
jlonel  David  Humphreys,  being  the 
rst  purchase  from  this  family  of 
eep  that  was  introduced  west  of 
e  Allegheny  mountains.  Follow- 
g  this  were  purchases  from  the 
jcks  of  Stowell,  Remele,  Dean, 
nnings  and  others  of  Vermont." 
The  Victor  Beall  Delaine  Merino 
agister  is  another  organization  of 
Blaine  breeders,  consisting  in  its 
ganization  of  six  breeders  whose 
aim  of  flock  basis  was  from  the 
chard  W.  Mead  importation,  min- 
er from  the  United  States  to  Spain, 
d  the  importation  was  made  about 
e  year  1820.  The  introduction  of 
ilonel  C.  H.  Beall's  name  into  this 
sociation  originated  in  the  sale  of 
yearling  ram  by  Colonel  Beall  to 
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the  McClelland  Bros,  of  Wash 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1862,  that 
developed  into  a  great  sire  and  was 
used  in  the  foundation  of  the  Victor- 
Beall  Delaine  Merino  flock. 

This  ram,  which  became  so  prom- 
inent a  character,  is  described  as 
shearing  seventeen  pounds  of  very 
long,  white,  exceedingly  stylish, 
crimpy  wool.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a 
cross  between  the  Spanish  and 
Black-Top;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is 
a  descendant  of  Colonel  Beall's  old 
original  flock  of  Delaines  which  he 
made  by  his  system  of  selection  and 
breeding  for  the  smooth,  strong- 
constitution  sheep,  with  an  extra 
quality  of  wool.  This  ram  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  register  as  "the 
Beall  ram"  and  "the  old  Beall  rar"  " 
In  1867  there  was  another  ram  be- 
longing to  Colonel  C.  H.  Beall  used. 
Thus  the  character  of  the  Beall  flock 
became  noted  for  its  excellence  of 
quality  in  breeding  throughout  the 
Delaine  districts  and  the  fine  wool 
sections  generally. 

Colonel  C.  H.  Beall  became  a 
large  land  owner  in  Brook  county, 
West  Virginia,  and  turned  these 
lands  almost  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sheep.  For  many  years 
he  was  recognized  as  the  fine  wool 
king  of  the  Ohio  valley,  from  his  ex- 
tensive flocks  and  the  very  superior 
quality  of  his  sheep  as  wool  pro- 
ducers. The  Colonel  Beall  sheep  in- 
terests have  passed  to  his  son,  James 
B.  Beall,  who  is  carrying  it  on  much 
after  the  same  plan  of  management 
that  was  practiced  by  the  originator, 
promoter  and  founder  of  this  mag- 
nificent flock  enterprise. 


Training  the  Colt  to  Back 
Never  try  to  get  the  colt  to  back 
where  the  backing  is  hard.  Be  sure 
and  turn  where  the  wagon  is  down 
hill  so  that  the  wagon  will  run 
down  hill.  Of  course,  not  too  steep 
a  hill,  but  where  there  is  a  down 
grade,  so  that  the  wagon  will  run 
easily.  If  you  attempt  to  back  a 
wagon  up  hill  or  on  the  level  with 
the  colt  the  first  thing,  you  gener- 
ally discourage  him.  It  is  like  hitch- 
ing him  to  too  large  a  load  to  get 
him  to  pull  the  first  thing. 

Perhaps  the  bit  will  hurt  the  colt's 
mouth.  If  it  does,  don't  continue  to 
pull  on  the  bit.  Better  get  him  out 
single  on  a  side  hill,  and  then  when 
you  say  back  push  on  his  breast  and 
fairly  push  him  down  the  hill,  and 
keep  working  patiently  until  the  colt 
understands  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  back,  and  when  it  does  under- 
stand this  he  will  find  it  just  as  easy 
to  step  backward  as  forward. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reason  he 
does  not  back  when  one  wants  him 
to  is  because  he  doesn't  know  Just 
what  is  intended,  or  he  expects  to  be 
jerked  on  the  bit  and  have  his  mouth 
hurt,  or  he  expects  to  be  struck  with 
a  whip,  and  perhaps  over  the  head 
with  a  whip  or  something  of  that 
sort.  This  is  not  the  right  way  to 
break  colts.  If  one  man  couldn't 
push  the  colt  back  when  you  say 
back,  have  somebody  help,  and 
gently  push  him  back  and  keep 
working  until  he  knows  what  is 
meant  for  him  to  do  when  the  com- 
mand Is  given.  It  is  Just  exactly  the 
same  as  Kettlng  him  to  go  ahead.  At 
first  ho  doesn't  know  what  Is  meant, 
and  neither  doea  ho  know  when  you 
ask  him  to  stand  over  in  the  stable, 
and  he  must  be  taught  the  memilng 
of  these  words.    W.  M.  PHILLIPS. 
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THIS  WILL  PROVE 

That  Your  Hogs  Have  Worms 

or  years  and  years  I  have  been  telling  yon  farmers  that  a  i?rcat  ^ 

y,  part  of  hog  slckneos  can  be  traced  directly  to  worms— Just  ordinary,  I 
•f\  every-day  hog  worms.  Yes,  sir!  and  what's  more  I  say  to  you  that 

many  of  the  hogs  you  own  have  worms  right  now,  unless  you  have  I 

already  cleaned  them  out  with  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE.  I 

Here's  an  easy  way  to  prove  the  absolute  truth  of  that  state-  H 
ment:  Go  to  your  dealer's  and  get  a  10c  can  of 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Mix  M  of  it  thoroughly  with  one  barrel  of  swill  and  feed  from  it  twice 
each  day,  night  and  morning.   If  your  hogs  are  on  dry  ration,  mix  >a  I 
can  in  each  barrel  of  drinking  water.   You'll  shortly  see  vast  quantities  of  I 
dead  worms  coming  away  from  those  hogs.    Seeing  is  believing.  You  ■ 
.  can't  get  away  from  facts. 
Now  then,  as  a  practical  farmer,  do  you  believe  that  a  hog  can  be  well,  thrive  and  put  on  I 
fat— in  fact,  can  he  live  long,  if  he's  filled  with  worms?   Not  much— he  can't ! 

Another  thing:  Don't  tmaginethat  just  because  your  hogs  are  beginning  to  fall  off  in  weight,  snoop  ■ 
around,  droop  their  heads  and  tail3,  cough  and  refuse  to  eat,  that  they  have  cholera.  It's  very  likely  worms 
—and  you  can  easily  and  quickly  prove  it  in  the  sale  and  inexpensive  way  I  have  pointed  out.  ■ 

So  don't  lose  your  hogs— it's  not  necessary.   And  don't  vaccinate  your  hogs  simply  because  you  think  I 
they  have  cholera.  Vaccination  won't  kill  a  single  worm.   And,  take  my  word  for  it.  If  you  rid  your  ■ 
nogs  of  worms  they  will  be  in  prime  strength  to  resist  hog  cholera. 

This  Man  Tried  It  And  Knows  _ 

A.  TJ.  PATE,  Blue  Jacket,  Okla.,  writes:   "I  have  been  feeding  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  to  I 

my  nogs  for  worms.  It  beats  anything  I  ever  saw."   Hundreds  of  other  practical  hog  raisers  have  written  ■ 

telling  of  similar  experiences  with  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  as  a  destroyer  of  hog  worms.  I 
Read  their  letters  in  our  free  booklet. 


E.  Myers, 
President 
E.  My  en 
Company 


— 3  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  it  youri 
can  t  supply  you,  write  us,  statingtheir  names.   We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  and  also  send  you,  free, 
a  valuable  booklet,  "How  To  GetThe  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising."  Order  direct  from  us  in  case 


Van.  a 
\    Viewy  nWLyenorT 


lots  (4  dozen  cans  $4.80)  if  your  dealer  won't  supply  you. 

There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
Jye.lt  might  prove  dangerous.  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  prepared  lye 
that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs 
each  can. 


I 


Full  directions  on 


Which  Kind  Do  Yon  WantT>»> 

E.  Myers  Lye  Co,  Dept  SS  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


THE- 


^  -  Over  106,000  Satisfied  Users. 

W  n  if  lj  —  There  is  no  better  time  than 
.AAA  V  F.  while  the  horse  is  working  and 
n/il  I  MJ  sweating  for  our  treatment: 
which  penetrates  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  or 
loss  of  hair. 

We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses — Under  Signed  Contract 
lIAI\nri  to  Retarn  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 
Uflljd/  ««r  Latest  Save  •  The  -  Horse 
HI  IK  \M    BOOK  is  our  IT  Years'  Discov- 
I  llflftlll  a  cries.    Fully  describes  how  to  lo- 
»*V»»sW»*  cateand  treat  58  forms  of  lame- 
ness— Illustrated. 
This  BOOK  — Sample  Oontraot  and  Advioe— ALL 
Free  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  16  Commerce  Ave..  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Ssve-Tbe-Uorse  WITH  CONTRACT; 
or  vra  tend  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid* 


FOR  THIS 
DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  B  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.   All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  aale.   If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
tor  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,       21  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  t  well  100  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
it:  a  team  operates  it  and  easily  moves 
iloyer  any  road.  Borea  everything 
except  hard  rock,  and  it  drills  that. 
Ho  toner  or  staking;  rotates  ita  own 
drill.  Easy  terms;  write  (or 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mfg.  Co. 
■MM*,  eitrinda,  Iowa. 


Construction  is  right,  material 
isright.  Only  silo  made  with  full- 
length,  structural  steel  door  frame 
heavily  galvanized  after  the  riveting.  Not 
acreviceexposedtorust  Choice  of  seven 
kinds  of  wood.  Inflexible  guarantee.  We 
prepay  freight.  Catalog  shows  many  more 
fine  points,  write  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  16. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Kansas  City.  Me. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  No.  Ft.  Worth,  Teias 


KENDALLS  sc' 


—has  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  horses.  Th 
old    reliable   cure   for  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Splint  or  lameness. 
For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price 
fl  per  bottle,  6  tor  $5.    "Treatise  on  the  Horse' 
tree  at  druggists  or  write  to  Dr.  11.  J.  KENDALL 
COMPANY,  KpOaUiuqcFalla,  VU,  U.  8.  A.  B1 


2K/ 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


For 
That  Picnic 

-to  ensure  complete  success 
take  along  a  case  of 


Send 
f  01  Free 
Booklet. 


The  satisfying  beverage — in  field  or  forest; 
at  home  or  in  town.  As  pure  and  whole- 
some as  it  is  temptingly  good. 

Delicious — Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Drmsrid  il>r  f  ;rnuiiir 
KcluK  Suhstliulcs. 
MA 


At 
Boat 

Fount&ini 

i >r  ( \irlmn- 
ntcd  in  dottles. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY.  Atlanta.  G«. 
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Vast  Estates  Left  by  Montezuma  and  Cortez 


'  _  _\EXICO  CITY — Do  you  know 
iVl  that  descendants  of  both 
rSSFj  Hernando  Cortez  and  the 
sSfi^Sr  Emperor  Montezuma, 
whom  he  conquered,  are  still  living 
In  Mexico?  I  am  told  that  this  is 
the  case,  and  that  some  of  them 
have  in  their  possession  big  estates 
which  have  come  down  through  the 
.past.  The  family  of  Montezuma 
was  large  and  he  left  his  children 
to  the  care  of  Cortez,  who  promised 
to  care  for  them  as  though  they 
were  his  own.  This  Cortez  did, 
sending  them  to  Spain,  where  they 
were  educated  in  the  imperial  house- 
hold of  Charles  V.  Some  of  them 
intermarried  with  Spanish  nobles 
and  today  there  are  great  landed 
properties  in  Salamanca  which  be- 
long to  a  Montezuma,  having  come 
down  through  fourteen  generations 
from  the  son  of  the  emperor.  The 
present  head  of  that  faily  is  known 
as  Vicente  Augustine  Maldonado  y 
Carbajal  Cano  Montezuma.  He  has 
the  title  of  Marquis  de  Castellano 
and  is  a  high  Spanish  noble,  with 
this  strain  of  the  imperial  blood  of 
the  Aztecs.  He  is  a  well  educated 
man  and  has  studied  for  the  law,  al- 
though he  has  never  practiced.  He 
is  now  70  and  he  has  two  sons,  one 
famous  as  a  statesman  and  the  other 
as  a  musical  composer. 

Montezumas  Left  in  Mexico 
,  There  are  still  several  Montezu- 
mas in  Mexico  City.  One  is  a  law- 
yer, another  is  a  banker  and  a  third 
a  musician.,  I  am  told  there  is 
royal  Aztec  blood  in  the  veins  of 
other  families  here  from  whom  the 
name  Montezuma  has  passed  away, 
and  that  it  flows  also  through  some 
of  the  great  families  of  Spain  and 
tints  even  some  of  the  ducal  fam- 
ilies of  England.  The  Empress  Eu- 
genie, the  wife  of  Napoleon  III,  was 
born  at  Granada,  in  Spain,  but  she 
is  said  to  have  had  a  streak  of  Mon- 
tezuma in  her  veins  the  same  com- 
ing from  the  Count  of  Miravalles, 
•who  was  indirectly  descended  from 
Montezuma.  The  Miravalles  family 
still  owns  big  estates  near  Granada. 

Another  descendant  of  Monte- 
zuma married  a  relative  of  the  old- 
est son  of  Columbus,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  Montezuma's  daughters 
was  taken  by  Cortez  as  his  wife  or 
his  mistress. 

Some  Love  Affairs  of  Cortez 
Indeed,  Hernando  Cortez  was  a 
man  of  many  loves  and  many  mar- 
riages. He  left  the  University  of 
Salamanca  at  the  age  of  16  on  ac- 
count of  his  love  affairs,  and  when 
he  had  first  decided  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  new  world  his  departure 
was  postponed  by  an  accident  re- 
ceived in  scaling  a  tumbledown  wall 
on  his  way  to  a  final  meeting  with 
one  of  his  sweethearts.  He  was 
only  19  years  old  when  he  sailed  for 
Santo  Domingo,  and  there  he  got  his 
first  wife,  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl, 
named  Catalina  Juarez,  whom  he 
refused  for  a  time  to  marry,  but  was 
afterward  forced  to  do  so.  She 
brought  him  both  lands  and  money, 
and  also  the  friendship  of  the  gov- 
ernor, Velasquez,  who  later  on  sent 
him  from  Cuba  as  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  to  push  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico. 

While  going    to    Mexico  Cortez 


picked  up  at  Tabasco  Marina,  a 
beautiful  Indian  girl,  and  made  her 
his  mistress.  He  taught  her  Span- 
ish and  she  became  the  interpreter 
through  whom  he  talked  with  the 
natives  of  different  parts  of  Mexico. 
She  stuck  to  him  in  all  his  troubles 
and  he  had  by  her  a  son  and  three 
daughters.  When  Cortez  returned 
to  Spain  he  married  this  girl  to  one 
of  his  lieutenants. 

The  two  lived  together  in  Mexico 


Hernando  Cortez 

(Portrait  in  Mexican  National  Museum) 


City,  or  at  Cortez's  home  near  there, 
and  she  went  with  him  during  his 
tours.  He  had  an  estate  at  Orizaba 
and  it  was  in  his  palace  there  that 
he  married  this  girl  off  to  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  Juan  Jaramillo,  and 
by  him  she  had  a  number  of  chil- 
dren. As  late  as  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  heirs  of  Dona 
Matina  and  Jaramillo  were  living 
near  Orizaba. 

Strangled  with  Her  Pearl  Necklace 

It  was  while  Cortez  was  living 
with  Donna  Marina  that  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Cuba,  came  to 
Mexico.  Cortez  had  then  become  fa- 
mous, and  as  the  story  goes  his  wife 
sneaked  into  the  country  without 
his  knowledge  and  accosted  him  at 
Coyohuacan.  He  took  her  into  his 
palace,  and  there,  as  the  tradition 
goes,  after  one  of  his  riotous  ban- 
quets he  strangled  her  with  her  own 
necklace  of  pearls.  Others  say  that 
she  committed  suicide.  At  any  rate, 
after  Cortez  went  to  Spain  he  was 
indicted  for  murdering  his  wife,  and 
the  case  occupies  many  pages  in  the 
"Archives  of  the  Indies,"  which  in- 
cludes the  history  of  the  crime,  giv- 
ing all  the  judicial  proceedings 
against  Cortez  and  his  final  acquit- 
tal. Cortez  married  again  while  he 
■was  in  Spain,  taking  there  a  wife, 
Donna  Juanna  de  Zuniga  y  Areliano, 
a  woman  of  title  and  property.  He 
had  a  son  by  her,  who  was  chris- 
tened Don  Martin  and  who  inherited 
the  most  of  the  property. 

Montezuma's  Daughter,  Isabella 

The  daughter  of  Montezuma, 
whom  Cortez  took  as  one  of  his 
wives,  had  been  given  the  Christian 
name  of  Isabella.  She  had  been 
married  to  Guauhtemoc,  Montezu- 
ma's nephew  and  successor,  who 
fought  against  Cortez  and  who  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1522.  Guauhtemoc  succeeded  Mon- 
tezuma, and  it  was  said  that  Cortez 


had  hin  executed  in  order  that  he 
might  possess  Isabella. 

Som  time  afterward  Isabella 
r  arried  again,  and  this  time  a 
Spaniard.  He  died  and  she  again 
married,  and  as  such  she  had  three 
sons  and  a  daughter.  One  of  her 
sons  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Toledo. 

It  is  also  said  that  Isabella  had  a 
daughter  by  Cortez  named  Leonor, 
and  that  when  she  died  she  made  a 
will  giving  her  estate  to  her'  six 
children,  stating  that  five  of  them 
were  legitimate  by  her  two  Spanish 
husbands,  and  that  the  other,  tl  3 
said  Leonor  Cortez,  was  a  natural 
daughter  by  the  great  general.  This 
will  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 
Leonor  Cortez  was  married,  and  her 
daughter  was  known  as  the  Princess 
Acaltan,  from  whom  is  descended 
the  Duke  Soteles  de  Montezuma  of 
Madrid. 

The  first  husband  of  Isabella,  the 
Emperor  Guautemoc,  was  one  of  the 
famous  characters  of  Aztec  history. 
He  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards 
and  tortured  by  fire  to  make  him 
confess  where  the  Aztecs  had  buried 
their  treasure.  With  him  during 
the  roasting  was  another  chief  who 
could  not  stand  the  pain  and  cried 
out  that  he  felt  he  must  tell.  There- 
upon Guauhtemoc  shook  his  head 
and  sternly  rejoined: 

"And  perhaps  you  think  I  am 
resting  on  a  bed  of  roses." 

The  painting  of  this  scene  is  one 
of  the  great  pictures  of  the  National 
museum. 

The  Cortez  Estates 
Cortez  like  Columbus,  had  a  sad 
time  during  his  latter  days.  He 
was  given  the  title  of  the  Marquis 
of  the  Valley  of  Oaxaca,  and  he  had. 
great  estates  in  Mexico,  but  when, 
toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
went  to  Spain,  he  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  see  the  king.  At  one 
time  he  tried  to  force  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  emperor's 


Montezuma 

(From  the  book  of  a  soldier  of  Cortez) 


carriage,  and  even  put  his  foot  on 
the  step.  Thereupon  the  emperor, 
Charles  V,  astonished  at  his  assur- 
ance, demanded  to  know  who  he 
was,  Cortez  replied: 

"I  am  a  man,  sire,  who  has  given 
you  more  provinces  than  your  an- 
c       -s  left  you  cities." 

Shortly  after  this  Cortez  left  Mad- 
rid and  died  in  solitude  near  Saville. 
As  to  his  estates  here  in  the  new 


world,  he  had  some  in  the  Valley  ■ 
Mexico,  some  near  Cuernavaca  an 
some  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuant 
pec,  He  had  also  a  palace  at  Coy< 
huacan  and  valuable  property  ther 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  h 
heirs  until  about  ten  years  ag< 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  tow 
council.  The  so-called  palace  sti 
stands  and  it  was  for  a  long  tim 
used  as  the  city  council  chambei 
and  jail.  It  was  one  of  the  firs 
buildings  erected  by  white  men  o 
the  North  American  continent  an 
it  bears  the  Cortez  coat-of-arms  ove 
its  doorway.  Similar  inscription 
have  been  found  in  Cuernavaca 
Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca. 

This  Coyohuacan  palace  is  a  rud 
building  without  much  architectura 
beauty;  the  doorway  inside  the  pati> 
is  Moorish  and  the  cornice  of  tb, 
building  is  very  plain;  the  walls  ar 
tv'"k.  a_d  the  house  was  evidentl; 
a  fortification  as  well  as  a  home 
Not  far  from  it  is  the  Church  of  Johi 
the  Baptist,  which  was  erected  abou 
the  same  time,  and  not  far  away  is 
the  Dominican  monastery,  neai 
where  Cortez  is  said  to  hav< 
strangled  his  Cuban  wife. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  extent  o! 
the  lands  given  to  Cortez,  but  the> 


HER  "BEST  FRIEND" 
A  Woman  Thus  Speaks  of  Postum. 


We  usually  consider  our  best 
friends  those  who  treat  us  best. 

Some  persons  think  coffee  a  real 
friend,  but  watch  it  carefully  awhile 
and  observe  that  it  is  one  of  the 
meanest  of  all  enemies,  for  it  stabs 
one  while  professing  friendship. 

Coffee  contains  a  poisonous  drug 
— caffeine — which  injures  the  deli- 
cate nervous  system  and  frequently 
sets  up  disease  in  one  or  more  or- 
gans of  the  body,  if  its  use  is  per- 
sisted in. 

"I  had  heart  palpitation  and 
nervousness  four  years  and  the  doc- 
tor told  me  the  trouble  was  caused 
by  coffee.  He  advised  me  to  leave 
it  off,  but  I  thought  I  could  not," 
writes  a  Wisconsin  lady. 

"On  the  advice  of  a  friend  I  tried 
Postum  and  it  so  satisfied  me  I  did 
not  care  for  coffee  after  a  few  days' 
trial  of  Postum. 

"As  weeks  went  by  and  I  con- 
tinued to  use  Postum  my  weight  in- 
creased from  98  to  118  pounds,  and 
the  heart  trouble  left  me.  I  have 
used  it  a  year  now  and  am  stronger 
than  I  ever  was.  I  can  hustle  up- 
stairs without  any  heart  palpitation, 
and  I  am  free  from  nervousness. 

"My  children  are  very  fond  of 
Postum  and  it  agrees  with  them. 
My  sister  liked  it  when  she  drank  it 
at  my  house;  now  she  has  Postum 
at  home  and  has  become  very  fond 
of  it.  You  may  use  my  name  if  you 
wish,  as  I  am  not  ashamed  of  prais- 
ing my  best  friend — Postum."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum  now  comes  in  new  con- 
centrated form  called  Instant  Pos- 
tum. It  is  regular  Postum,  so  pro- 
cessed at  the  factory  that  only  the 
soluble  portions  are  retained. 

A  spoonful  of  Instant  Postum 
with  hot  water,  and  sugar  and  cream 
to  taste,  produce  instantly  a  deli- 
cious bevrage. 

Write  for  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville." 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 
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bably  covered  millions  of  acres. 
.  property  he  had  in  Tehuantepec 
iprised  several  hundred  thousand 
is,  and  It  was  for  many  years  the 
le  of  his  descendants.  He  erected 
l0use  there  in  152  7,  but  this  Is 
r  in  ruins.  The  estate  has  been 
ded  into  three  ranches;  one  of 
m  has  70,000  acres  and  is  chiefly 
oted  to  stock  raising;  another 

7,000  acres  of  sugarcane  on  it, 

a  third  is  right  on  the  Tehuan- 
>c  railway,  having  a  station  of  its 
It  is  not  far  from  Rincon  An- 
o.    This  property  remained  in 
hands  of  the  heirs  of  Cortez  until 

days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  when 
as  purchased  by  the  family  which 

holds  it. 

Pounded  by  Cortez 
,Then  Cortez  died  he  gave  some  of 
Cuernavaca  lands  to  the  hospital 

Church  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
eh  still  stands  not  far  from  the 
edral  in  Mexico  City,  and  in 
:h  his  patent  of  nobility  is.  The 
lives  of  the  hospital  have  also  his 
I  grants.  The  hospital  stands  on 
site  of  Montezuma's  palace,  and 

said  that  Montezuma  was  killed 
e  standing  upon  its  roof  by  a 
e  thrown  from  a  mob  of  Indians 
m  he  was  trying  to  pacify, 
ortez  built  a  palace  at  Cuerna- 

after  he  came  back  from  Spain 
530,  and  this  for  a  time  formed 
favorite  residence.  He  person- 
superintended  his  vast  estates 
cultivated  them.  He  introduced 
ir  cane  from  Cuba  and  erected 
ir  mills  and  other  works.  Most 
>e  estates  have  been  more  or  less 
livided,  and  the  town  of  Cuer- 
ica,  which  contains  about  7,000 
de,  has  grown  up  on  his  land. 

place  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
s  and  is  celebrated  as  a  health 
rt.  It  has  recently  been  the 
e  of  the  operations  of  the  rebels, 
travel  there  is  unsafe, 
tie  cathedral   of   Cuernavaca  is 

of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  in 
ico.'  It  is  known  as  the  Church 
in  Francisco,  and  it  was  founded 
lie  instigation  of  Cortez.  It  was 
years  the  most  important  Fran- 
in  temple  of  the  new  world.  The 
;r  contains  a  clock  which  the 
leror  Charles  V  gave  to  Cortez. 
he  time  he  granted  him  the 
t  of  the  great  valley,  which  can 
ieen  from  the  top  of  the  tower, 
i  clock  is  run  by  weights  which 
ig  almost  to  the  ground.  They 

wound  up  at  intervals  by  a 
nanism  at  the  top. 

1b  Mexico  City 
s  far  as  the  Mexican  capital  is 
;erned,  it  is  full  of  the  remains 
3ortez  and  Montezuma.    The  Az- 
dty  was  like  Venice,  in  that  it 
built  upon  islands,  with  numer- 
bridges.    Since  then  the  land 
been  drained  and  the  spaces  be- 
en the  islands  so  filled  that  the 
Is  now  solid  land.  Neverthe- 
,  the  old  places  of  note  can  be 
ted  out.     The  cathedral  stands 
sre  the  great  Teocali,  or  mound 
n  which  the  sacrifices  took  place, 
b  was.    The  Hospital  of  Jesus  Is 
sre    Montezuma    welcomed  the 
niards,     and     at  Chapultepec, 
ch   Is   now    a   beautiful  park, 
ire  the  president  has  his  summer 
le,  was  the  summer  residence  of 
emperor,  Montezuma,  where  he 
his    favorite   wives,    his  fish 
ds,  aviary  and  hunting  lodge, 
yrlght,  1913,  by  Prank  O.  Carpentor) 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

5S84— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Middy 
Blouse.  This  middy  blouse  is  to  be 
slipped  on  over  the  head  and  is  made 
with  a  removable  shield.  Linen  or  picnic 
can  be  used  to  make  this  fcarment,  with 
the  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial. The  pattern  5884  is  cut  in  sizes 
14,  16  and  18  years.  Medium  size  requires 
2%  yards  of  36-Inch  material,  with  %-yard 
of  27-inch  contrasting  material. 

5835— Boys'  Blouse.  Any  mother  will  bo 
pleased  with  this  model  for  making  her 
boys'  blouses.  This  blouse  can  be  made, 
with  plain  or  gathered  sleeves  and  with 
or  without  the  back  yoke  facing.  Cam- 
bric or  madras  can  be  used  to  make  this 
garment.  The  pattern  5835  Is  cut  In  size* 
4  to  16  years.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  27-Inch  material. 

5976— Boys'  Blouse  Suit.  This  suit  has 
a  sailor  blouse,  with  the  regulation  col- 
lar and  shield,  the  latter  being  remova- 
ble. The  sleeves  are  nicely  plaited  at 
the  wrist  and  the  trousers  nre  thr  usual 
bloomers  finished  at  the  knw  with  leg- 
bands  or  elastics.  The  pattern  5976  Is 
cut  In  sizes  6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  44-Inch  ma- 
terial 

5899— Ladles'  Work  Apron.  This  npron 
has  the  body  and  sleeven  cut  In  one  and 


can  be  made  with  or  without  a  seam  at 
the  center  of  the  front,  with  high  or  low 
neck  and  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  pat- 
tern 5899  Is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44 
Inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 5Va  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 
%-yard  of  banding. 

5440—  Children's  Dress.  This  dress  is 
made  with  the  front  of  body  and  sleeve 
Section  in  one.  It  is  made  with  a  square 
neck  and  short  sleeves.  Linen  or  ging- 
ham can  be  used  to  make  this  dress,  with 
the  collar,  belt,  cuffs  and  closing  line  of 
Insertion,  The  pattern  5440  Is  cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Medium  size  requires 
2V6  yards  of  36-Inch  material,  with  2% 
yards  of  Insertion. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  Dept., 
Twentie  th  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb, 

When  Cooking  Kgjcs 

Hero  Is  a  fact  worth  knowing  when 
you  cook  eggs: 

A  spoonful  of  flour  added  to  the  grcnao 
In  whleh  •  kkn  are  to  be  fried  will  prevent 
Uwn  from  breaking  or  sticking  to  tho 
pan. 


Run  Your  Binder  with  a 

Cushman  Engine 

Only  two  horses  required — smooth,  even 
running — no  failures  to  bind — 
work   goes  right 
along. 


Horses  Simply  Draw  Machine 

The  mgine  does  all  the  work  of  operating.  4  h.p. 
Wei  ht  under  200  lbs.  Speeds  to  S  h.  p.  easily. 
Au  matic  throttle  governor  measures  out  fuel 
according  to  work.  The  original  binder  engine 
and  more  In  use  than  all  others  combined.  Detach 
and  use  for  all-purpose  farm  power.  Easy  to  handle, 
fits  in  anywhere.  We  also  build  6-8  and  20  h.  p. 
engines  with  same  high  efficiency  — engines  for 
all  heavy  duty.   Write  for  free  catalogue. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS. 
2037  N  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Farm  Cushman 

The  Original  Binder  Engine 


Farmers-Investigate 
;jp  ^  ThisManureProof 

Farm  Shoe 


Thousands  of  farmers  now  wearing  this  non-rotting 
•hoe  made  of  special  leathor  by  special  process.  Tho 
only  shoe  in  the  world  guaranteed  for  barnyard  serv- 
ice.   Proof  against  manure  and  barnyard  acids. 


Cudranteed  Not  to  Rot 
or  CrucK  '«  riron<Sri. 


Every  box  of  Huiskamp  Barnyard  shoes  contains 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  rot  or  crack  tfcrougn 
from  manure  and  barnyard  acids.  Cut  shoe  " 
expense.  Save  your  feet. 

BOTTLE  OF  ROT  PROOF  OH  FREE 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Barnyard  shots.  If  h«i 
has  none  in  stock  write  us  for  trial  bottleL 
non-rotting  shoe  preparation,  eiving  deal-  ttiiisuxf'*  I 
er's  name.  It  will  benefit  any  shoe  butl  Sa*nya«<>  I 
is  made  especially  for  Barnyard  shoes.      Kunf  OIL 

Huiskamp  Bros.  Co,  20s  Johnson  St,  Keokuk.la.  Jj^^^J 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR... 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  and  Sum- 
mer,   1913,   issue)    of  EVERY 
\\<)  INI  AN    HKK   OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER,  illustrating   200  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.    To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  2bv  book, 
post  paid,  for  5c  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.     Address  all  orderB 
for  pattcrnB  and  books  to 
Pattern  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

v   * 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  tho  next  num- 
berH  of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

notorial  Review. 
MrClura'a  Mavaslne. 
Ladles'  World. 


Addreaa  Twantlath  Oantury  Farmar, 
Omaha,  Vab. 
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Think  of  having  the  wonder-working  power  ot 
electricity  "on  tap  '  ell  the  time!  Father,  instead 
of  fussing  with  a  lantern  in  the  barn,  now  pimply 
presses  the  button  of  an  electric  flasher.  Mother 
doesn't  etumble  down  dark  cellor  6tnirs,  risking 
life  and  limb  any  lonper.  She  "switches  on"  a 
light  and  goes  her  way  in  safety.  Son  John— tho 
ooming**Young  Edison'*— is  making  all  kinde  of 
electrically-driven  apparntue,  from  a  doorbell  to 
a  gate-opener.  Daughter  M  ary  finds  many  uses  for 
alectricity.  Even  tho  mail-carrier  presses  a  buHon 
jtk  the  mail-box  'way  out  in  the  road,  which  rings  a 
bell  telling  the  folks  that  there's  mail  in  the  box. 

And  remember  this;  Thece  thiDgB  and  dozens  of 
others  can  be  done  in  a  jiffy,  at  small  cost,  by  the 
430  oj!  a  few 


Made  in 
Madison 

French  Batteries  are  scientifically  constructed 
packages  of  electricity.  They  are  epeciaf-purpoee 
batteries  bnllt  for  a  special  job.  Thousands  of  auto 
owners  insist  on  the  French  "Auto  Special"— the 
dry-cell  battery  with  the  blue  label.  The  green- 
labeled  French  Dry  Battery  is  for  household  uses. 

Get  this  Book 

Send  for  onr  great  free  book.  Describes  over  100 
usesof  French  Dry  Cells— an  education  to  any  man 
or  boy.  Mail  in  the  coupon  below— it  brings  ail  the 
facts.  Tells  what  French  Dry  Cells  do;  why  they 
last  longer  and  give  better  satisfaction  than  others. 
When  you  buy  batteries  insist  on  the  genuine 
French.  Your  dealer  will  toll  you  the  particular 
French  Battery  you  need.  Send  that  coupon  now. 

French  Battery  &  Carbon  Go. 

5  Tenth  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 


!  FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO.. 

5  Tenth   Street,  MADISON,  WIS.i 

Gentlemen.  — I  sm  Interested  in  electrifying  my 
!  (arm  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  do  it  at  a  low 
S  oost  with  French  Dry  Batteries. 


Name . 


Address  . 


R.  F.  D. 


(5) 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Old  Colony  Pattern 

Our  Old  Colony  pattern  ' 
is  an  achievement  in 
silver  plated  ware.  Like  all 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

"Silver  Plate  that  Wears. " 

it  is  backed  with  an  unquali- 
fied guarantee  made  possi- 
ble by  the  actual  test 
of  over  65  years. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


The  CLIPPER 


There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy yuiir  lawns:  Dandelions, 
Buck  Plantain  and  Crab  Grass. 
In  one  season  tike  Clipper  will 
diive  them  all  out 

If  your  dealers  dn  not  keep 
tin  m,  let  us  knmv  and  we  will 
s  nd  circulars  and  pi  ices. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower 
Co.,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  CStfSrtffS 


flics.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namentaJ.  convenient, 
cheap.  LaBtB  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  JL, 


RAROT.n  S0MEE8,  150  DeK&lb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  R.  T. 


fiio 


•IP  sveep  Feed 

Grinder. 


$14 


oo  Galvanized 
Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and , 
styles.    It  will, 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestipate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  j 
price  list. 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Time's  Magic 

When  she  was  ten  years  old,  because 

She  told  some  fibs— it  roused  her  ire 
That  the  rude  boys  should  say  she  was 
A  little  liar. 

At  sixteen  years  a  change  we  see: 

If  now  and  then  she  facts  misstated, 
The  youths,  at  worst,  declared  that  she 
Exaggerated. 

At  twenty-one,  a  full-fledged  belle, 

Still  given  to  "exaggeration," 
The  men  all  say  she  has  a  swell 
Imagination. 

But  when  she  grows  a  bit  passe, 

I  greatly  fear  that  every  gander 
Who  hears  her  fictions  won't  delay 
To  call  them  slander! 

—George  B.  Morewood. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Our  English  sisters  are  work'ng 
for  a  noble  end — the  giving  to 
womankind  of  an  instrument 
whereby  she  can  deliver  from  polit- 
ical and  industrial  oppression  the 
weak  and  unfortunate  of  our  sex  and 
the  little  children,  who  are  the  spe- 
cial charges  of  all  womankind.  By 
means  of  the  suffrage  thoy  say  that 
unprotected  women  and  children, 
the  widow,  the  orphan  and  all  other 
unfortunates,  will  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  law  courts,  the  sweat 
shop  will  be  banished,  child  labor 
become  obsolete  and  good  laws  be 
passed  and  enforced. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  leader  of  the 
English  suffragists,  was  recently 
here  in  Nebraska.  Those  who  met 
her  and  talked  with  her  all  agree 
that  she  is  a  quiet,  modest  woman 
and  apparently  of  a  sweet  and  gentle 
disposition,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  in  trying  to  attain  her  ends 
she  resorts  to  violence,  bomb-throw- 
ing and  incendiarism;  at  least,  her 
followers  do,  and  she  is  reported  as 
stating  that  it  is  done  with  her  ap- 
proval. 

While  she  was  in  this  part  of  the 
country  she  is  quoted  as  having  said, 
"You  American  women  do  not  need 
to  resort  to  such  measures.  Your 
men  will  do  anything  for  you,  but 
with  us  it  is  different.  You  don't 
knrw  Englishmen." 

Now  we  gladly  grant  that  our  men 
are  far  superior  to  the  English  va- 
riety, who  are  notably  stubborn  and 
stiff-necked,  but  who  ever  heard  of 
making  a  balky  mule  go  by  beating 
it?  However  stubborn  the  men 
may  be,  don't  we  all  know  that  noth- 
ing will  make  them  more  so  than 
trying  to  force  them  against  their 
will?  There  is  an  old  adage  that 
comes  to  my  mind  every  time  I  hear 
of  a  new  piece  of  rowdyism  on  the 
part  of  the  English  women — "You 
can  catch  more  flies  with  sugar  than 
with  vinegar." 

Another  thought  that  recent 
events  have  brought  to  light.  Since 
the  English  women  have  become  so 
violent,  throwing  to  the  winds  all 
respect  for  laws,  both  human  and 
divine,  women's  suffrage,  which  had 
been  making  rapid  strides  in  this 
country,  is  losing  adherents.  The 
men,  especially,  are  becoming  dis- 
gusted, and  the  women  must  have 
their  votes  if  they  ever  expect  to  get 
the  suffrage.  THE  EDITOR. 


Ways  with  Gourds 
A  single  packet  of  mixed  gourd 
seeds  will  furnish  several  interest- 
ing forms  of  plant  growth,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  may  be  of  real 
use.  The  interior  of  the  "Dishcloth" 
gourd  is  a  mass  of  lacework  in  fi- 


5hell  Pattern 


The  acconv  .-nying  pattern  may  be 
developed  in  'me  cotton  for  dainty 
garments,  or  in  heavier  cotton  or 
linen  for  coarser  articles.  Direc- 
tions: 

Make  a  chain  of  six  stitches,  turn. 

First  Row — One  D  C  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  chain  stitches,  chain  3, 
turn. 

Second  Row — 1  D  C  on  top  of  the 
second  D  C  of  che  preceding  ro  , 
chain  2,  1  D  C  in  the  next  chain 
stitch,  chain  5,  1  slip  stitch  at  the 
bain  of  6,  chain  3,  turn. 

Third  Row — 9  D  C  in  chain  of  5, 
1  D  C  on  top  of  D  C  next  to  the 
ch?in  stitches,  chain  2,  1  D  C  on  top 
of  last  D  C,  chain  3,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 1  D  C  on  top  of  sec- 
ond D  C  of  previous  row,  chain  2,  1 
D  C  on  the  next  D  C,  *chain  2,  1  D 


C  on  the  second  stitch*;  repeat  t< 
end  of  row,  chain  4,  turn. 

Fifth  Row — 1  Sg.  C  on  top  of  las 
row,  1  Sg.  C  in  the  space,  then  won- 
a  picot  of  4  chain  stitches,  faster 
back  with  a  Sg.  C,  Sg.  C  on  top  oi 
D  C,  repeat  five  times  more,  ther. 
make  a  chain  of  5,  1  D  C  on  lasl 
D  C,  chain  3,  turn. 

Sixth  Row — Same  as  second  row 
fasten  the  five  chain  stitches  with  z 
slip  stitch  at  the  picot. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 


bers,  which  serves  the  place  of  a 
sponge,  or  it  makes  a  serviceable 
dishcloth;  but  those  who  have  once 
seen  the  dainty  hats  evolved  from  it 
will  scarcely  consent  to  the  waste  of 
such  material  in  the  more  prosaic 
use. 

The  egg  gourd,  so  much  in  favor 
with  our  grandmothers  for  "nest 
eggs,"  will  prove  quite  an  attraction 
for  Easter  favors,  as  its  smooth, 
white  or  creamy  shell  is  adapted  to 
all  sorts  of  decorative  work.  It  is 
an  equally  acceptable  present  to  the 
housewife  for  slipping  into  a  stock- 
ing during  the  mending  process,  and 
may  be  suitably  decorated  for  this 
use.  It  is  light,  durable,  and  the 
simple  design  which  you  can  yourself 
make  will  serve  to  render  it  a  pleas- 
ing gift.  Scissors,  a  darning  needle 
and  ball  of  yarn  are  easily  done  in 
gilt,  or  the  letters  "Stocking  Darner" 
in  gilt  or  any  color  preferred.  For 
variety  the  entire  shell  may  be  cov- 
ered with  ordinary  house  paint,  with 
finishing  touches  of  enamel  paint, 
and  then  the  lettering.  To  one  with 
an  artist's  skill  a  reproduction  of 
"Grandma,  Busy  with  Her  Darning," 
might  be  possible. 

These  same  egg  gourds,  with  the 
top  cut  off  and  the  core  removed, 
make  nice  receptacles  for  combings, 
or  for  holding  any  little  articles. 
Crochet  an  openwork  bag  just  large 
enough  to  slip  the  gourd  cup  into. 
Burnt  matches  are  safe  within  its 
depths.  Then  there  are  the  "dipper 
gourds,"  which  the  boys  in  camp 
will  appreciate,  especially  if  deco- 
rated with  a  tent,  fishing  rod  and 
line  or  any  rude  suggestion  of  the 
summer  outing. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM. 


Decoration  Day 

Next  Friday  is  the  day  on  which 
we  decorate  the  graves  of  our  coun- 
try's dead.  Longer  and  longer  each 
year  grows  the  list  of  graves  and 
fewer  and  fewer  become  the  veter- 
ans who  march  in  faded  uniforms 
and  under  ragged  banners  to  do 
honor,  for  the  last  time,  perhaps,  to 
the  comrades  of  many  years  ago. 
Every  year  they  need  more  help 
from  us — the  younger  ones — to 
whom  the  civil  war  is  only  the  his- 
tory of  a  bygone  generation.  We 
are  still  reaping  the  benefits  of  the 


victory  which  these  dead  soldiers 
won,  and  countless  generations  to 
come  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  gained  for  us  by  these 
heroes  of  the  past.  There  is  little 
we  can  do  to  show  our  appreciation 
for  what  has  been  accomplished,  but 
we  can  give  the  flowers  from  our 
cherished  lilac  and  bridal-wreath 
bushes  arid  spare  the  time  to  offer 
them,  with  appreciative  words,  to 
the  few  old  comrades  who  yet  re- 
main. 


Friends  Who  Stimulate 

If  you  would  get  the  best  in  life, 
choose  for  your  friends  those  who 
stimulate  you,  who  arouse  your  am- 
bitions, who  kindle  within  you  a  de- 
sire to  do  something  and  to  be  some- 
body in  the  world.  Keep  in  close 
touch  with  people  who  inspire  you 
to  think  and  feel.  Seek  the  com- 
pany of  those  whom  you  know  to  be 
a  perpetual  inspiration  that  the 
growth  may  not  be  dwarfed  or  im- 
peded. Many  who  are  meeting  with 
success  today  can  attribute  it  to 
friends  who  stimulated  them  to 
higher  ambitions  in  youth.  Youth  is 
the  time  for  us  to  grasp  possibilities 
if  we  get  the  best  possible  efficiency 
out  of  our  lives. 

Sometimes  a  friend  in  whom  we 
have  great  faith  believed  in  us  when 
others  did  not,  saw  possibilities  in 
us,  and  by  a  word  of  encouragement 
inspired  us  to  make  the  most  of  our 
God-given  faculties.  Arousing  is 
what  we  need  most  of  all.  Anything 
that  will  give  us  a  glimpse  of  our- 
selves, that  will  unlock  the  store- 
house door  of  our  hidden  capabili- 
ties, is  invaluable.  A  book  which 
inspires  to  higher  thinking,  or  a  vig- 
orous article,  has  caused  many  a 
r.ian  and  woman  to  break  away  from 
the  bottom  rung  of  life's  ladder  when 
on  the  point  of  stagnation. 

MINNIE  B.  MOTE. 


Ironing  Tablecloths 

The  effect  of  a  lovely  linen  table- 
cloth is  often  spoiled  by  the  network 
of  creases  caused  by  folding  it. 

In  the  future  when  ironing  the 
cloth  fold  it  once  through  the  mid- 
dle, roll  and  tie  with  a  piece  of  tape. 
In  this  manner  there  will  be  but  the 
one  crease  and  the  tablecloth  will  lie 
flat  and  smooth  upon  the  table. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 


To  a  Child 

In  all  thy  ways 
Be  good  and  true; 
Give  to  thy  parents 
Honor  due. 
May  health 

And  happiness  be  thine; 

May  virtue  •round 

Thy  pathway  shine; 

May  holy  angels 

Watch  o'er  thee. 

And  keep  thee  from 

All  evil  free. 

Then  live  for  all 

That's  good  and  true. 

And  e'er  a  righteous 

Course  pursue.  • 

—Miriam  Malr. 

(The  author  of  this  poem  lives  in 
rimo.  Idaho,  and  is  only  11  years  old.) 

The  Editor's  Corner 
Dear  Story  Writers:  You  must 
link  that  because  we  have  started 
ie  picture  contest  we  are  not  pub- 
shing  stories  any  more.  This  is 
ot  true  at  all.  We  want  you  to 
eep  right  on  writing  the  stories, 
jo.  We  are  not  running  any  this 
eek  because  so  few  have  been  re- 
jived,  but  we  intend  to  start  them 
?ain  as  soon  as  you  send  some  in. 
'e  only  intended  the  picture  con- 
sst  to  take  the  place  of  the  Daffy- 
ils. 

So  often  we  receive  letters  from 
ju  asking  why  your  stories  have 
ot  been  printed.  There  are  so 
iany  of  these  letters  that  we  can- 
ot  possibly  answer  each  one,  but 
lease  consider  this  an  answer  to 
11  we  have  received  in  the  last  few 
eeks.  Sometimes  the  stories 
rinted  may  not  seem  to  you  to  be 
3  good  as  those  you  send  in,  but 
e  have  to  take  into  consideration 
ot  only  the  subject  matter,  but 
ich  things  as  the  age  of  the  writer, 
>elling,  punctuation,  grammar  and 
eatness.    The  length  of  the  story 

also  an  important  thing  to  be 
msidered.  Not  long  ago  we  re- 
;ived  an  excellent  story.  It  was 
le  dairy  of  a  girl  who  went  on  a 
imping  trip,  but  it  was  so  long  that 
e  could  not  find  space  for  it. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  say  to 
3u.  Some  of  the  stories  received  are 
ot  original.  Once  in  a  while  we 
rint  one  copied  from  a  book,  but  not 
tten.    While  your  editor  has  read 

great  many  fairy  tales,  fables  and 
ther  children's  stories,  it  is  impos- 
ble  to  have  read  them  all,  and 
ice  in  a  while  one  slips  through, 
ow  what  advantage  do  you  chil- 
ren  derive  from  copying  a  story 
ad  sending  it  in  as  your  own?  We 
jceive  letters  from  your  neighbors, 
hom  you  do  not  deceive  in  the 
sast,  and  from  other  children  all 
ver  the  country.  Please  remember 
lat  fair  play  is  the  first  principle 
f  good  citizenship,  and  that  in  do- 
»g  an  unfair  thing  of  this  kind  you 
urt  yourself  more  than  anyone  else 
nd  are  discredited  in  the  eyes  of 
our  neighbors  and  all  who  are 
'riting  for  our  story  department. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  because  we 
o  not  print,  the  first  story  you  send 
n  to  ub.  Go  over  the  story  care- 
ully  and  find  out  wbat  Is  the  mat- 
Br  with  it,  then  write  another  one, 
rylng  to  overcome  the  faulls  of  the 
Irst,  and  keep  on  trying.  Recently 
printed  a  story  sent  In  by  a  boy 
vho  has  sent,  numbers  of  them  be- 
ore,  but  never  one  good  enough  to 
>e  printed.  Keep  on  trying  and 
•erhaps  this  will  happen  to  you. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Prize  Contest  Picture  No.  2 


Next_  week  we  will  announce  the 
winners  of  the  picture  contest.  In 
the  meantime,  here  is  the  second 
picture.  Write  a  verse  of  four  lines 
about  the  cats  shown  on  this  page 
and  send  it  in  to  the  "Picture  Con- 


test Editor"  of  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Be  sure  to  state 
plainly  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Books  will  be  sent  to  the  authors  of 
the  two  verses  which  we  consider 
the  best.  All  verses  must  be  in  by 
June  14. 


Gwen's  Yellow  Rose 


/  f-s.  lWEN'S  mamma  had  been 
I  \J  I  mourning  over  the  late 
iW'g2!  spring. 

It  J  "It's  so  cold,"  Gwen  had 
heard  her  say,  "that  I'm  afraid  the 
yellow  roses  won't  bloom  in  time  for 
Decoration  day." 

Gwen  was  only  4  years  old,  but 
she  could  remember,  a  year  ago, 
carrying  a  wreath  of  yellow  roses  to 
put  on  the  grave  of  her  soldier 
grandpa — dear  grandpa,  who  had 
left  his  home  when  he  was  a  young 
man  and  gone  away  to  help  make 
little  black  girls  and  boys  as  free 
and  happy  as  she  was. 

The  little  girl  went  into  the  sit- 
ting room  and  looked  at  the  south 
window.  Mamma  always  kept  the 
blind  rolled  clear  to  the  top,  for  the 
great  rosebush  had  climbed  all  over 
the  outside  and  made  a  lovely  green 
shade  for  it.  Gwen  could  see  hun- 
dreds of  tight  little  buds  on  it,  but 
the  cold,  unfriendly  winds  seemed 
to  make  them  feel  too  bashful  to 
show  the  sweet  golden  petals  they 
had  been  hiding  for  weeks. 

Today  was  Tuesday,  and  next  Fri- 
day would  be  Decoration  day.  Gwen 
felt  sure  the  buds  would  be  open  by 
that  time,  but  mamma  was  certain 
they  would  not. 

"Mamma  says  there  hasn't  been 
enough  sunshine,"  said  Gwen  to  her- 
self, "and  papa  says  my  eyes  are 
full  of  it,  so  I'm  going  to  stand  here 
and  look  at  them  till  the  little  yel- 
low leaves  come  out,  then  I'll  have 
some  flowers  for  grandpa's  grave." 

Pretty  soon  the  little  girl  ran 
from  the  room  with  her  blue  eyes 
full  of  delight  and  wonder. 

"There's  a  rose  open,  mamma," 
she  said,  "a  big  rose!  It's  trying  to 
get  in  through  the  window,  too." 

"A  rose  'trying  to  get  In  through 
the  window!'  How  could  that  be, 
darling?     Roses  can't  'try.'  " 

Gwen  caught,  hold  of  mamma's 
apron.  "Gome  and  see,  mamma, 
please,"  she  begged.  "It's  Wiggling 
round  and  picking  like  a  little 
fhiekle.  I'm  sure  It  wants  to  OOBM 
In." 

Mamma  took  her  hands  out  of  the 


dough;  she  knew  her  little  girl  was 
short-sighted  and  sometimes  made 
strange  mistakes,  but  a  rose  that 
wiggled  and  picked  "like  a  little 
chickie"  was  something  very  queer, 
and. had  to  be  looked  into. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  something 
yellow  fluttering  and  pecking  at  the 
outside  of  the  glass.  Mamma 
laughted  softly  and  let  the  window 
down,  very  carefully,  from  the  top. 
The  "yellow  rose"  hopped  and  flut- 
tered to  her  hand. 

"Look,  Gwennie!"  she  said.  "Your 
yellow  rose  is  a  dear  little  canary 
bird.  I  think  it  must  belong  to 
Miss  Lucy.  She  has  three  young 
ones,  and  this  must  be  one  of  them. 
Just  put  on  your  bonnet,  dear,  and 
run  over  and  ask  her  if  she  has  lost 
one  of  her  birdies." 

"I  don't  want  to  go,  mamma.  I 
want  the  birdie  myself.  I  haven't 
got  any,  and  Miss  Lucy  has  lots." 

There  was  a  look  that  Gwen  did 
not  like  to  see  in  her  mother's  eyes, 
as  she  shook  the  bird  from  the  little 
handsl  that  held  it  too  tightly. 

"But  you  mustn't  want  anything 
that  belongs  to  someone  else,  dear; 
that's  wrong.    Now  run  along." 

The  sunshine  left  little  Gwen's 
face,  but  she  swallowed  the  tears 
that  wanted  to  come  and  went  over 
to  Miss  Lucy's  cottage.  She  found 
the  lady  out  poking  around  among 
the  shrubbery  with  a  new,  gilded 
bird  cage  in  her  hand. 

"Gwennie,"  she  called  as  soon  as 
she  caught  sight  of  her  caller,  "have 
you  seen  a  stray  canary  anywhere 
in  the  bushes?  I  was  just  going  to 
put  it  into  this  cage  and  it  got  away 
from  me.  It  was  a  birthday  present 
for  a  little  girl,  too,  and  must  be 
found." 

A  present  for  a  little  girl!  An 
awful  feeling  of  envy  of  some  other 
little  girl  crept  Into  (iwen's  heart, 
and  when  that  bad  feeling  Is  allowed 
to  stay  in  a  little  heart  it  Ih  apt  t<» 
bring  something  even  worse  with  It 

"I  Haw  Something  yellow  ilttlni 

(OOMllRUni    ON    PAOrc  HIXTICKN.t 


Stunning 
"Society"  Style 


Get  it  Today 


Style  No.  6100 

THIS  beautiful  Pump  is  one 
of  the  many  styles  in  "So- 
ciety" shoes  for  women. 

It  is  made  of  the  finest  White  Nu- 
buck  Leather,  hand  welt,  sole  leather 
heels,  counters  and  soles. 

You  never  wore  a  more  comfort- 
able shoe,  and  you  can't  find  any- 
thing more  correct  for  Summer. 

The  "Society,"  like  all  other 
"Star  Brand"  shoes,  are  better  in 
value  than  other  shoes  you  have 
bought  at  the  same  price. 

Our  23  big  "StarBrand"  factories 
are  making  over  750  styles — over  15 
million  pairs  per  year.  No  substi- 
tutes for  leather  are  ever  used. 

Sold  by  nearly  20,000  good  merchant*. 
Don't  just  go  into  ANY  store,  but  hunt  up 
the  "Star  Brand"  dealer  or  write  to  us  for 
name  of  nearest  merchant  who  sells  them. 

"Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 


Roaefos,  Johnson  §  Rand 

fiAHUfACTURtus      Branch  of  international  Shoe  Co.       jt  touts 

CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for 
k  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


WESHIP°»APPR0VAL 

•Uhout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
T  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  l.lcycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES iSSSS 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 

and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  *°  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  STOT.Tb'iS 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaator-Brake  raar  whooli, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  hit:/  usual  prices' 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MCAD  CYCLB  CO.,    Dept.  \n  -,  CHICAGO 


inn 

LighiningRbds 

SOLD  UNDER  »7»,O00  BOND  * 

Itccnuea  they  arc  absolute  protec- 
tion aunlnsl  lluhfnliig.  Kvei  y  Hhlnn 
Dealer  Ih  nn  expert  on  erecting  I 
Lightning  Nodi.  Our  Mate  Impic- 
tora  follow  tho  dealer  nnd  Innprrt 
work,  then  you  nro  ahiolutely  safe. 

INVESTIGATE  CAREFULLY 

_  hern  In  u  difference  in  lightning  rod*-, 
IShlnn  rodi  lire  herd  mode,  moil  highly  I 
Improved.  See  your  dealer.  Catalog  fi'i *•* 
W  C.  SWNN,     107  I6lh  St.,  1INC0IN.  (.!  -H.ASKA 


BINDER  TWINE 

Factory  to  Turin.  Want.  Farmer  A<r«ntn. 
Wrllr  .ml.  I<       AUGUST  POST,  Mmilton,  Ip 

rOV  1  MfUBMT   POoltlOOJ  nrp  rn.y   In  H.H.  My 

iriT  booklet,  x  7n,  ipiin  how    Wtitt  lo«M 

NOW      BARL    lliil'KIN'M.    Wn.liliidl.in,    D,  f!. 

Mention  Tho  Twentieth  (Vnlnry  Fnnner. 
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Old  Reliable  CHIEF d- 

CUPOLA  VENTILATOR  WITH  j| 

ANGLE  IRON  FRAME  ,\ 

No  snow,  rain,  sleet  or        '  \ 
birds  can  get  in.  It  is    r      -  -, 

an   ornament   on   your   hi —  -I 

1)  a  r  n  a  perfect  ven-  j)~fSi 
tilator.  Keeps  stock  FLHffl 
healthy  by  supplying  ft 
pure  fresh  air  to  your 
building.  Write  for 
prices  and  catalogue, 


Shrauger  &  Johnson 

409   Walnut  St. 
Atlantic,  Iowa. 


a 


Odds  and  Ends  of  General 

Interest  to  Poultry  Keepers 


El 
iiii'i'Hiiii 


hampion 

SilosforBi^Profits 


That's  what  farmers  make  who  own! 
Champion  silos  because  the  silo  is  per-l 
feet  in  construction.    It's  ahead  of  oth- 1 
ers  in  improvements  and  is  sold  at  fac- 1 
tory  prices  on  our  special  proposition.  I 
Valuable  Information  Free, 
it  before  you  buy.   Find  out  what  I 
er  farmers  are  doing.   Get  proof! 
that  Champion  silos  are  bigger  val- 1 
ue  for  the  money  than  any  other.  I 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
150  9th  St.    Dcs  Moines,  Ia=  I 


Your  Horse  Can  Be  Cured 

Dr.  Holland  Specific  Heave  Remedy  will 
cure  heaves,  broken  wind  and  chronic  cough. 
It  has  never  failed.  A  guarantee  with  every 
bottle.  Price  $2.00.  Free  advice  on  horse 
and  cattle  troubles.    Write  us  today. 

DR.   HOLLAND  COMPANY,  Dept.  H, 
120  Tremont  St.  Boston.  Mass.pp* 

I  ll»r  I/fl  I  CO  LieeeJt,  strongesS 
!.!l»£  IMLLtlf  lice  killing  com- 
pound made.  Works  like  magic.  Simpl'/ 
put  a f3w drops  in  nests  and  hang  boltla 
in  coop.  Powerfulevaporating  vapors  go 
into  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices.  No 
painting,  spraying  or  dusting.  Ensy  f> 
■*,*"^jLj>,  use.  Circular  free.  Pound  bott!?  prerai! 
•fc^.i>-  50c.  Monevltackif  itfails.  Agents  want  MJ 
W.H.MetzgerCo..  No.  105  Q'J3«^» 


Prevent 
Trouble 


Keep  stock  In  ulsease-re9lstlng  condition. 

prg0"  Animal  Regulator 

W  "-"^^  ta  the  world's  best  conditioner. 
25c,50c.$l.  PRATTS  HEAVE  CURE 
Is  absolutely  dependable.  50c,  $1. 


"Your  money  back  if  it  falls" 


Our  "toducts  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  OP 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


[^pjHE  one  trouble  with  the  out- 
door brooder  is  the  keep- 
Jf||S      ing  up  of  heat  sufficient 
^asLiaB|     for  smaii  Chicks  on  a  raw, 

windy  day.  Nothing  like  a  raw 
wind  to  enter  places  left  open  for 
ventilation  and  run  down  the  heat. 

*  *  * 

A  certain  poultry  keeper  writes 
that  a  hen  is  entirely  lacking  in 
reason,  though  she  knows  a  few 
things  by  instinct.  After  all,  in- 
stinct, as  far  as  it  goes,  is  merely  a 
product  of  brain  power,  thus  a  prod- 
uct of  reason.  A  hen  has  memory 
to  connect  certain  sights  and  events 
that  come  in  her  way,  and  reason 
guides  memory,  though  with  a 
chicken  it  is  a  very  weak  affair. 

£  *  * 

As  a  rule,  a  fixed  poultry  house 
is  an  abomination  in  time;  and  if 
placed  on  a  cement  floor,  with  a 
high  roost  above,  bumble  foot  will 
be  of  common  occurrence  *in  the 
flock,  to  say  nothing  of  sprained 
legs,  if  not  a  broken  one  now  and 
then. 

*  #  * 

Where  you  have  a  damp  floor, 
and  an  earth  one  at  that,  spare  all 
the  wood  ashes  you  can  for  this 
floor.  Put  it  on  after  every  clean- 
ing, which  should  be  frequent.  In 
time  ashes  will  harden  up  the 
ground  below  the  surface,  lessen 
the  damp  and  with  it  all  kill  vermin, 
as  well  as  disease  germs.  Don't 
waste  the  wood  ashes  from  your 
stoves,  and  if  you  have  none,  haul 
home  the  neighbors'  waste  ashes. 

*  *  * 

Overcrowded  flocks  lay  few  eggs, 
whether  the  overcrowding  is  in 
houses  or  runs.  Most  of  the  vices 
of  chickens,  such  as  egg  eating 
and  feather  pulling,  come  from  liv- 


Begin  right  by  choos- 
ing a  reliable  engine 


Save  money  to  begin  with  by  getting  a  good  engine 
right  at  the  start.    There  is  no  economy  in  putting  a 
cheaply  made  engine  <  >  your  farm,  because  it  is  sure  to  prove  unsatis- 
factory  and  a  costly  piece  of  machinery  in  the  end.   While  you  are  about 
it,  why  not  get  the  best.    The  engine  that  has  been  proved  by  thousands 
of  business  farmers  to  be  a  source  of  economy  and  satisfaction.  Buy  an 

INGECO"  Farm  Engine 


The  most  moderate  priced  high  grade  engine  on  the  market.  Simple  con- 
struction— easy  to  operate — quick     —  WHt 

to  start — economical  of  fuel — reli- 
able in  service  and  on  the  job  at 
all  times,  "ingeco"  Engines  are  made 
to  last,  and  they  do.  It  is  the  en- 
gine that  means  complete  serv- 
ice and  satisfaction. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  types 
from  lUto  60  h.  p.  Portable, 
Semi-portable.  Stationary. 

letter  will  bring  catalog  and 
convincing  reasons  why  the  ''Ingeco'* 
Is  the  engine  for  you,  also  nearest  I 
dealer's  name.  ' 
International  Sas  Engine  Co. 

168  Holthoff  PL,  Cudahy.Wls. 
(Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


Hull 


SAVE  YOUR  ALFALFA 

Protect  your  alfalfa  from  rain  by  using  our  stack  covers.  We  use  noth- 
ing but  the  best  Quality  of  goods  in  theii  construction.  They  pay  for  them- 
selves the  first  rain,  and  will  last  for  years  properly  taken  care  of.  Tour 
order  is  taken  care  of  the  day  it  reaches  us.    Prices  furnished  on  application. 

ROGERS  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  Fremont,  Neb. 


ing  in  limited  runs.  Then,  too,  un- 
less you  watch  closely,  some  fowls 
in  a  small,  overcrowded  run  are  con- 
tinually being  starved.  Timid  pul- 
lets and  young  male  birds  are 
driven  from  the  troughs  by  the 
older,  bossy  hens. 

*  *  * 

One  good  poultry  idea  is  to  pro- 
vide yourself  with  a  baby  chick 
marker  and  punch  a  hole  in,  say, 
the  right  foot  of  your  incubator 
chicks  and  one  in  the  left  foot  of 
the  hen-hatched  chicks,  then  notice 
the  average  number  of  each  that 
come  to  maturity.  But  be  sure  to 
not  forget  which  foot  it  was  of  each 
kind. 

a  *  * 

Some  green  things  to  plant  for 
the  fowls  this  spring,  summer  and 
fall  are:  Lettuce,  sown  in  drills; 
cabbage,  rape,  Swiss  chard,  mustard, 
the  same.  All  can  be  sown  one  foot 
apart.  White  mustard  is  best,  but 
the  wild  is  relished  also.  For  poul- 
try feeding,  get  the  Southern  Curled 
Giant,  or  some  of  the  cultivated 
kinds.  Mustard  of  all  kinds  are  the 
best  greens  for  the  biddies.  Cut  it 
when  three  or  four  inches  high. 
Sow  often  until  in  September. 

*  *  * 

Claim  is  made  that  if  in  putting 
in  new  hen  roosts  you  grease  each 
pole  thoroughly  with  some  good 
grease  or  oil,  those  perches  will 
never  be  bothered  with  lice.  The 
hens'  feet  may  wear  some  of  the  top 
grease  off,  but  never  the  underside, 
because  it  sinks  into  the  wood.  One 
might  try  it,  anyway.  A  noted 
poultryman  puts  it  on  hot. 

*  *  * 

Spinach,  sown  in  September,  gives 
some  good  late  feed  to  the  fowls. 
Sunflowers  should  not  be  planted 
later  than  June  in  most  climates. 
The  striped  seed  that  you  find  in  so 
much  of  the  mixed  commercial  hen 
foods  is  from  the  Mammoth  Rus- 
sian variety.  Black,  thin-shelled 
seeds  come  from  Black'  Giant,  which 
grows  a  larger  head  than  does  the 
Mammoth  Russian. 

*  *  4 

Hogs  can  live  upon  grass  alone, 
upon  meat,  apples,  etc.;  not  so  a 
chicken.  It  must  have  not  only  vege- 
table, but  also  animal  and  mineral 
food.  Deprive  it  of  meat  and  in 
time  it  shows  certain  diseases;  de- 
prived of  grain  and  grass,  other 
kinds  of  diseases.  Deprived  of  grit 
and  its  kind,  it  will  in  time  swal- 
low buttons,  stones  the  size  of  a 
bean  and  other  substances  of  this 
kind. 

*  *  * 

Black  fowls,  in  so  many  neigh- 
borhoods, are  at  a  discount  because 
of  the  color.  Of  late  they  seem  to 
be  gaining  in  favor,  especially  the 
kind  that  show  a  green  iridescence 
on  the  feathers.  After  the  fowl 
comes  to  a  certain  size,  when  young, 
it  is  as  easily  plucked  clean  as  a 
white  fowl.  They  are  always  clean 
looking;  they  are  hardier,  so  claim 
is  made,  and  on  an  average  for  the 
whole  flock  better  layers  than  some 
of  the  other  colors. 

It  it  4! 

The  400-egg  hen!    Do  you  think 


they  will  ever  get  that  kind?  Th 
would  mean  two  eggs  per  day  f 
some  days  in  the  year.  We 
stranger  things,  perhaps,  have  ha 
pened.  Why,  they  haven't  even  t! 
2  00-a-year-egg  hen  yet  bred  in  sui 
numbers  that  one  can  be  sure  of 
flock  of  this  kind.  We  are  doii 
well  if  we  get  a  flock  of  average  li 
•or  150-a-year  laying  hens.  Yet  tl 
400-a-year  laying  hen  is  now  beh 
talked  of.       IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Gwen's  Yellow  Rose 

(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  FIFTEEN) 

in  the  grass  back  there,"  she  mun 
bled  without  looking  up. 

"What  did  you  say,  dear?" 

Gwen  repeated  it,  her  face  sti 
hidden  under  the  pink  sunbonne 
Miss  Lucy  knew  of  the  defect  in  he 
litlte  neighbor's  sight,  so  she  felt  n 
doubt  that  the  "something  yellow 
was  the  missing  bird.  She  too 
some  unwilling  fingers  in  hers,  an 
they  went  back  over  the  green  law 
together.  Gwen  lagged  and  pulle 
back  on  her  friend's  hand,  and  pre' 
ently  some  queer  sounds  were  hear< 
Miss  Lucy  stooped  and  looked  unde 
the  pink  bonnet.  Away  in  the  bar 
of  it  was  a  little  pale  face  with  bi 
tears  chasing  each  other  down  it. 

"What  is  the  matter,  sweet 
heart?"  she  aswed,  dropping  th< 
gilded  cage  and  putting  her  arm 
around  unhappy  little  Gwen. 

Gwen  drew  back  crossly.  "I'd 
'fraid  it's  flew,"  she  bagan  in  i 
shaky  little  voice.  Then,  all  a 
once,  the  cold,  hard  something  tha 
was  hurting  her  gave  way  and  shi 
threw  her  arms  around  Miss  Lucy' 
neck  and  sobbed  out: 

"The  yellow  thing — it  was  only 
dandelion.    Mamma's  got  the  birdie 
I  wanted  to  kee-keep    it.    It's  sc 

swee-swee-sweet! " 

■ 

Miss  Lucy  did  not  know  what  tc 
say,  she  felt  so  much  like  crying  her 
self;  but  she  held  the  little  gir 
close  and  let  her  feel  that  she  was 
forgiven. 

When  Gwen  came  in  with  Miss 
Lucy  she  saw  the  troubled  look  still 
in  mamma's  eyes,  so  she  slipped 
away  to  the  kitchen,  while  the  two 
ladies  put  the  little  truant  into  its 
new  house.  Pretty  soon  Gwen 
heard  her  name  called  and  went 
shyly  back. 

"Do  you  remember  whose  birth- 
day it  is?"  asked  mamma. 

"Mine!"  answered  Gwen  with  a 
start. 

Miss  Lucy  sat  holding  the  pretty- 
cage  in  her  lap. 

"This  is  your  birthday  present," 
she  said.  "Its  name  is  Yellow  Rose." 

Gwen  could  not  say  "Thank  you," 
for  shame  and  gladness,  but  the  way 
she  tried  to  make  her  short  arms  go 
around  both  gift  and  giver  at  once 
made  it  all  right. 

The  evergreen  wreath  that  Gwen 
laid  on  grandpa's  grave  next  Satur- 
day, while  flags  waved  and  the  band 
played,  held  no  roses,  only  a  sprink- 
ling of  flowers  from  mamma's  win- 
dew;  but  there  was  a  Yellow  Rose  in 
a  gilded  cage  hanging  on  a  limb  of 
the  great  elm  growing  at  the  foot  of 
the  mound,  and  it  was  singing  as  if 
it  meant  to  drown  the  sound  of  the 
fifes.  It  would  have  done  it,  too,  if 
its  throat  had  only  been  big  enough. 

MARY  FOXWELL. 
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TWUNTTKTIf    OUNTUUY    FARM  K\l 


Canada  Lands 


We  are  offering  thousands  of 
acres  of  wild  and  Improved 
farm  lands  in  the  Oxbow-Ala- 
meda  district,  Southeastern 
Sashkatchewan.  If  you  want  a 
choice  farm  at  right  prices  and 
terms,  write  us  for  particulars. 

Excursions  to  our  lands  leave 
St.  Paul  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  every  month.  Come 
direct  to  us  and  save  commis- 
sion. Excellent  opportunities 
to  secure  A  No.  1  farms  where 
crops  never  fail.   Don't  delay. 

Stewart  Land  Company 

305  Jackson  Street, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


{  CROP  EVERY  YEAR 

A  country  that  will  do  that  is  worth  tying  to. 
ienty  of  rainfall  would  make  millions  of  acres 
l  some  portions  of  the  country  very  productive; 
ut  where  it  cannot  be  depended  on  farming  is 
azardous.  The  entire  line  of  the  KANSAS 
ITY  SOUTHERN'  RY.  runs  through  the  certain 
lin  belt,  and  if  the  farmer  does  his  duty  he  is 
are  of  a  crop.  Quit  gambling  on  the  climate, 
lake  your  home  in  this  region  of  perpetual 
rops.  The  richest  virgin  soil  is  waiting  for  you 
ere  at  prices  you  will  never  again  be  able  to 
iuch.  Send  today  for  information  about  land 
?en  for  settlement  and  let  the  Kansas  City 
mthern  start  you  on  the  way  to  fortune.  Don't 
slay  visiting  the  country  that  will  mean  bet- 
ir  conditions  and  steady  profits  for  you.  Re- 
lember— a  crop  every  year. 

WILLIAM  NICHOLSON, 
6  Thayer  Bldg.,    Kansas  City,    Mo.;  Immigra- 
on  Agent,   the.  Kansas   City   Southern  Railway. 


l/hy  Foreswear 


Your  Allegiance  to  "Uncle  Sam" 

and  take  up  your  abode  where  the 
growing1  season  is  short  and  the 
climate  is  rifforous,  when  the  very 
best  land  that  the  sun  shines  on 
is  in  the  United  States,  and  where 
in  many  places,  you  can  work  out 
doors  almost  all  the  year  'round? 

If  you  think  of  moving  from 
your  present  location,  ask  me 
where  to  obtain  g-ood  land  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Say  what  State 
you  prefer,  and  I  will  send  in- 
formation to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH,  . 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agents,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  110  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


480  ACRES 

choice,  smooth  land;  unim- 
proved; chocolate  loam  soil; 
about  quarter  mile  from  Tower 
(Kiowa  County),  Colorado;. 
Suitable  for  flax  growing  or 
wheat:  ideal  for  a  dairy  farm. 
Price  ?12.50  per  acre.  Terms. 

The  Charles  E.  Gibson  Co. 

First  National  Flank  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colorado. 


-.J 


:alifornia  money 

Do  you  want  to  share  in  the  tremendous 
roflts  of  Los  Angeles  and  Southern 
alifornia  real  estate?  Ask  us  about  our 
Ian.  Residence  or  large  capital  not 
ecessary.    Write  at  once. 

10NARCH  COMPANY 

-326-7-8-9  Security  Bldg.,  Lob  Angeles, 
California.   


'DCp  Literature  will  be  lent  to  anyoa* 
*vr,r<  Interested  In  the  wonderful  Bacra- 
•nto  Valley— the  rlcneat  valley  In  the  world, 
nllmlted  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acrei 
railabl*  «t  right  prlcei.  The  place  for  the 
an  wanting  a  home  In  the  finest  climate  on 
irtb.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
rei  rellabl*   Information.     Sacramento  Valley 

ll?T^:Z];-  CALIFORNIA 


:OME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Closer  and  Alfalfa  landii  for  tho 
»ney  than  anywhere  elue  In  United  Platen, 
airy  and  Llr(  Stock  la  our  motto.  Wo  offer 
"i  reliable  nervlce. 

ODOson  &  KINK,  Fergus  Palls,  Minn. 


TTT7T 

"BARGAINS 

■"in  Panca.    ISO  «»!«• 
13  cent,  pa r  rod  up  We  pay 
a7>-' Irtulhl     Sand  lor  birlain  fcnc< 
'.-■i.  and  nmpla  10  lex-ALL  PKf'.R 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Successful  Shipping  Association 
Arapahoe,  Neb.,  has  a  successful 
farmers'  live  stock  shipping  associa- 
tion. It  was  organized  in  1888  and 
incorporated  in  1893.  The  value  of 
a  share  in  the  association  is  put  at 
$1.  Each  member  is  limited  to 
twenty  shares.  The  officers  consist 
of  a  president,  a  secretary,  five  di- 
rectors and  a  manager.  The  man- 
ager, in  charge  since  1898,  is  W.  S. 
Curry.  They  accept  shipments  of 
stock  from  non-members  as  well  as 
members,  but  the  delivery  of  the 
stock  to  the  manager  and  his  accept- 
ance of  it  binds  the  shipper  to  the 
rules  and  bylaws  of  the  association. 

A  member  of  the  association,  if  so 
inclined,  may  ship  his  own  stock, 
providing  he  has  a  carload  or  more. 
All  that  desire  to  ship  stock  with  the 
association  report  to    the  manager 


W.   S.  CURKIE,  Manager. 

the  kind  of  stock,  the  number  of 
each  kind  and  the  approximate 
weight.  Then,  when  a  sufficient 
number  has  been  reported  to  make 
a  carload,  the  manager  orders  a 
car  for  shipment  and  notifies  parties 
having  stock  listed  for  shipment 
when  to  bring  it  in.  A  commission 
of  5  cents  per  100  pounds  is  charged, 
and  the  same  is  deducted  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  account  of  sale,  the  manager 
ascertains  the  net  price  per  hundred 
pounds  on  such  shipments,  and  this 
is  the  basis  of  settlement  with  the 
shipper. 

One  dollar  per  car  for  yardage  is 
also  deducted  from  the  proceeds,  as 
well  as  commission  charges  and 
other  expenses.  This  charge  for 
yardage  is  used  to  keep  up  the  yards. 
The  association  owns  its  own  stock 
yards,  scales,  nheds  and  loading 
chute.  In  case  of  dockage  on  hogs, 
the  manager  charges  the  dockage  to 
the  proper  owners.  In  case  of  dead 
hogs,  the  loss  is  charged  to  the  en- 
tire shipment,  except  when  the  hogs 
die  at  the  shipping  point,  in  which 
case  the  loss  Is  charged  to  the  parties 


owning  the  hogs.  When  several  dif- 
ferent owners  have  cattle  in  the  same 
car,  they  are  weighed  separately  and 
sold  on  their  merits. 

This  association  is  successful  in 
every  way  and  has  the  entire  support 
of  the  community.  There  has  not 
been  a  local  buyer  at  Arapahoe  for 
years,  while  before  the  organization 
of  this  association  there  were  three 
stock  buyers  there.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  every  community  might  not 
organize  such  a  live  stock  shipping 
association  and  thus  save  themselves 
the  profits  accruing  to  the  local  buy- 
ers. 


Undesirable  Investments 

No  self-respecting  white  family 
cares  to  settle  in  a  negro  community, 
no  matter  what  the  commercial  out- 
look may  be.  A  landlord  in  Ken- 
tucky, realizing  this  fact,  and,  own- 
ing several  farms  which  he  wanted 
badly  to  sell,  concluded  he  would  of- 
fer one  of  the  best  to  a  negro  capi- 
talist at  a  cut  price,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  sell  all  his  farms  to  ne- 
groes, thus  establishing  a  community 
of  them.  The  old  darky,  knowing  a 
good  thing,  made  the  purchase,  and 
other  negotiations  were  discussed. 
The  rich  planters  thereabout,  know- 
ing the  effect  such  a  thing  would 
have  on  land  values,  got  together 
and  took  all  the  landlord's  holdings 
at  a  good,  round  figure,  and  the  old 
darkey  got  a  profit  worth  while  for 
his.  It  is  apparent  that  land  must 
not  only  have  in  inherent  value,  but 
it  must  have  proper  environment  to 
bring  a  good  price  or  be  salable. 

Years  ago  a  Bohemian  and  Swed- 
ish colony  settled  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
country  of  Texas,  eighty  miles  south- 
east of  Houston.  The  first  year  they 
got  on  very  well,  but  after  that  they 
fell  ill  with  chills  and  fever  and 
other  diseases  brought  on  by  lack  of 
drainage  and  good  water,  so  the  real 
result  was  a  partial  failure  for  those 
who  emigrated,  and  not  good  for  the 
seller.  In  fact,  it  gave  the  country 
such  a  "black  eye"  that  it  will  take 
it  years  to  overcome  its  reputation, 
athough  the  land  is  wonderfully  rich 
prairie  land. 

Not  long  since  we  were  urged  to 
inspect  a  tract  of  Nevada  land,  sup- 
posed to  be  irrigated,  to  ascertain  if 
the  same  was  adapted  to  colonization 
purposes  for  settlers  from  the  mid- 
dle west.  As  the  land  was  offered 
for  less  than  $20  per  acre,  we  had 
a  suspicion  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  it.  We  found  a  dimin- 
uativo  stream  on  one  side  of  the  lfi,- 
000  acres  and  a  similar  one  on  the 
o|>|)o»ito  side,  and  no  laterals.  These 
two  streams  constituted  the  irriga- 
tion for  the  whole  tract.  Hence  it  is 
apparent  that  there  are  many  things 
to  be  considered  in  selecting  a  farm 
homo  where  the  commercial  and  so- 
cial sides  are  appropriate  to  Mm 
family  needs. 

"I  have  had  many  troubles,  but 
most  of  them  never  happened." 


No  Excuse  for 
Any  Cow  Owner 
Being  Without  One 

There  is  no  reason  why  any 
cow  owner  who  sells  cream  or 
makes  butter  should  be  without 
a  cream  separator  and  there  is 
no  excuse  why  he  should  not 
have  the  best  separator. 

Any  creamery  man  or  experi- 
enced dairyman  will  tell  you 
that  a  good  cream  separator  will 
give  you  a  great 
deal  more  and  a 
great  deal  better 
butter  than  you 
can  make  with 
any  gravity  set- 
ting system,  and 
equally,  of 
course,  more  and 
better  cream,  if 
you  are  selling 
cream. 

The  DE  LAVAL  is  acknowl- 
edged by  creamerymen  and  the 
best  posted  dairymen  the  world 
over  to  be  the  "World's  Stand- 
ard" and  the  one  and  only  sep- 
arator that  always  accomplishes 
the  best  results  possible  and  al- 
ways gives  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  make  the  excuse 
that  you  can't  afford  to  buy  a 
De  Laval,  because  it  will  not 
only  save  its  cost  over  any  grav- 
ity setting  in  six  months  and 
any  other  separator  in  a  year 
but  is  sold  either  for  cash  or  on 
.such  liberal  terms  that  it  will 
actually  pay  for  itself. 

A  little  investigation  will  prove 
to  you  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  you  really  can't  afford  to 
nlake  cream  or  butter  without  the 
use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separ- 
ator. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent 
Will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  this  to 
your  own  satisfaction,  or  you  may 
write  to  us  direct. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,      29  E.  Madison  St., 
New  York.  Cliicag'o. 


Separator 
OnBy  One  of  Its  Kind 

Skims  faster  than  ten  men  can  milk ;  re- 
quires no  cranking — no  watching.  When 
milking  is  done 
skimming  is  done. 
Every  farmer  milk- 
ing eight  cows  or 
more  should  have 
the  facts  about  the 

"AUTOMATIC" 

WWMBh  A**  It  is  driven  by  an 
\mM  ,)'Y  JfM\  ft      efficient  little  gaso- 
'  line  engine, magneto 

equipped;  solidly 
built  into  the  separ- 
ator II  self.  Tho  engine 
Isallttlo  wonder;  Vs  h. 
p.;  can  ho  lined  to  run 
a  washing  niaehine, 
c  hurn  and  do  manyoth- 
or  farm  choren.  Tho 

AUTOMATIC  ll0ltlW| 

nothing  nli'uit  it  to 
gotoutoforder.  Howl 
«.|>lnn  for  houn  with- 
out a  t  ra  if  vibra- 
tion. HIllniR  doner  than  call  he  dOM 
by  hand  |>owur.    Write  for  catalog  17. 

Standard  Separator  Co.,  —^ftS» 


BEATRICE 

C  Separator 


SlrVIPl.K-  I  I  I  ICIi: NT  DIIRAHI.I' 

tfaaraa  Rratrtc*  tfalrr.    Wriltfar  Cnlalog. 
BEATRICE  OHEAMERY  COMPANY 
Ohloaao  Daa  M..i...  la. 

in          Nab.  Pabuqi.a,  1*. 


Kindly  mention  Tho  Twentieth  iVn- 
tury  Farmer  when  comniunlcnllnK  with 
ml vertlMTH   on    thin  page 
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May  24,  1913 


Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


THINGS  are  not  looking  just 
right  and  stockmen  are  none 
too  well  pleased  either  with 
present  conditions  or  future 
prospects.  Natural  conditions, 
such  as  moderate  supplies  of  stock  in 
the  country,  appear  to  have  lost  their 
influence  upon  the  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  market  seems  to  be  con- 
trolled to  a  great  extent  by  unusual  and 
outside  conditions.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  cattle  trade.  Thus  the  cattle 
market  is  statistically  strong,  but  senti- 
mentally weak. 

Real  conditions  remain  the  same  as 
they  have  been  all  the  season,  and  the 
same  as  have  been  outlined  before  in 
these  columns.  Country  supplies  are 
moderate  and  consuming  demand  fair, 
with  every  prospect  of  supply  and  de- 
mand being  so  well  adjusted  as  to  main- 
tain a  good,  strong  market  throughout 
the  season  if  only  a  little  judgment  ia 
used  in  marketing  stock  so  as  to  pre- 
vent gluts.  But  there  is  an  undefinable 
vague  sort  of  fear  and  unrest  in  the  air 
that  is  tending  to  prevent  the  working 
out  of  the  simple  and  natural  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Stockmen  seem  to  be 
afraid  that  something  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, and,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  dis- 
tressing lack  of  confidence  in  the  future 
of  cattle  values.  So  far  as  can  be  ob- 
served, buyers  are  not  responsible  for 
this  feeling,  and  no  big  bear  raids  have 
been  made  to  depress  the  market.  On 
the  contrary,  the  weakness  seems  to 
emfnate  largely  from  the  selling  inter- 
ests. It  is  the  producers  and  feeders  of 
live  stock  that  have  lost  confidence,  and 
their  lack  of  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
market  is  having  a  depressing  effect 
upon  it. 

It  almost  always  happens  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  when  fresh  vegetables  be- 
come plentiful  and  cheap  in  the  big  con- 
suming centers,  that  the  demand  for 
meat  shows  more  or  less  of  a  shrinkage. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  in  the  nature 
of  a  surprise  that  the  meat  market  in 
the  east  should  have  been  reported  dull 
the  last  two  weeks  or  more.  It  is  also 
not  in  the  least  surprising  that  such 
dullness  should  be  reflected  in  a  slow 
and  weaker  cattle  trade  at  the  big  west- 
ern markets.  It  has,  however,  been  very 
much  of  a  surprise  that  when  the  mar- 
kets showed  weakness  and  when  prices 
declined  sharply,  the  country  for- 
merly so  bullish  in  sentiment  and  so 
well  informed  as  to  the  moderate  sup- 
ply of  cattle  on  feed  should  continue  to 
crowd  the  markets  with  fat  stock.  Right 
here  is  where  the  lack  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  country  is  proving  very 
detrimental  to  the  cattle  trade.  There 
has  been  for  the  last  three  weeks  or 
more  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  country  to  get  rid  of  all  surplus 
stock  on  feed.  During  the  last  week  re- 
ceipts have  fallen  off  somewhat,  some 
points  being  very  lightly  supplied,  but 
the  prevailing  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
country  is  having  its  influence  upon  buy- 
ers. Under  the  impression  that  receipts 
will  prove  larger  in  the  near  future,  they 
have  not  been  buying  with  any  great 
eagerness,  and  prices  have  failed  to  ad- 
vance very  materially  even  under  lighter 
runs. 

Interviews  with  many  shippers  and 
feeders  of  stock  at  the  different  market 
centers  'Would  tend  to  show  that  the 
most  prominent  cause  for  the  unfortu- 
nate lack  of  confidence  in  the  country 
seems  to  be  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  meats  shipped  from  foreign 
countries.  Although  it  has  been  pointed 
out  in  live  stock  publications  and  in  let- 
ters sent  out  by  commission  men  from 
the  big  markets  that  the  present  crop  of 
corn-fed  cattle  will  in  all  probability 
have  gone  into  consuming  channels  be- 
fore the  proposed  tariff  legislation  can 
be  made  effective,  still  the  country  has 
remained  unconvinced. 

Under  the  conditions  outlined  above,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  hazard  even 
a  guess  as  to  the  immediate  future  of 
the  market. 

Sheep  Market  Slightly  Weaker 

The  market  on  sheep  and  lambs  has 
been  in  very  much  the  same  condition 


as  the  cattle  market.  Receipts  have  been 
moderate,  there  being  a  falling  off  at  the 
five  leading  markets  of  about  300,000  head 
for  the  year  to  date  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  time  last  year.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  there  are  still  a  good 
many  lambs  at  the  various  feeding  sta- 
tions surrounding  the  big  markets,  and 
this  visible  supply  has  a  bear  influence 
on  the  market.  Still,  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  supplies  are  by  no  means  large 
and  that  the  country  ought  to  consume 
everything  visible  between  now  and  the 
coming  of  northern  grassers.  Still,  the 
market  has  been  devoid  of  life  and  snap, 
and  prices  in  many  cases  have  shown 
more  or  less  weakness.  A  good  many 
sheepmen  were  predicting  a  sharp  bulge 
in  the  market  toward  the  close  of  the 
season,  but  nothing  of  that  kind  is  yet 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  buyers  will  have  to  show 
considerably  more  eagerness  for  both 
sheep  and  lambs  before  any  very  great 
improvement  can  transpire. 

Hog   Prices   Practically  Unchanged 

Receipts  of  hogs  have  been  quite  lib- 
eral at  most  market  points,  and  buyers 
apparently  had  a.  good  opportunity  to 
force  values  downward,  but  have  failed 
to  bring  about  any  great  change  in  prices 
during  the  last  few  days.  In  fact,  buy- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  big  packers  has 
been  very  free  for  some  few  days  back, 
and  sufficiently  active  to  hold  prices 
fully  as  high  as  the  previous  week. 

While  the  bears  are  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hog  market  has  touched 
bottom,  statistics  are  very  favorable  to 
the  bulls.  For  the  year  to  date  there  is 
a  shortage  of  over  1,300,000  head  in  the 
receipts  of  hogs  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1912,  and  a  de- 
crease of  almost  100.000  head  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  months  of  1911. 
This  is  taking  into  account  the  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  eleven  market  points. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  market  is 
a  problem  impossible  to  solve  at  the 
present  time.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
weakness  prevailing  in  the  cattle  market 
is  very  liable  to  have  some  influence 
over  the  future  of  the  hog  market,  this 
influence  being  exerted  through  the 
fresh  meat  trade.  Just  at  the  present 
moment,  operators  on  the  market  seem 
to  feel  that  the  immediate  future  is 
bound  to  be  influenced  largely  by  the 
question  of  receipts.  As  often  as  the 
runs  drop  down,  the  market  shows  an 
inclination  toward  strength.  "  This  is 
taken  as  an  encouraging  sign  by  the  sell- 
ing interests.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  very  marked  disposition  on  the  part 
of  buyers  to  pound  the  market  whenever 
large  runs  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Red  Polled  Bulls  and  Females 

W.  F.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center,  N«b.,  is 
advertising  Red  Polled  bulls  of  service- 
able age  for  sale;  also  a  number  of 
strictly  first-class  females.  Mr.  Schwab 
has  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  herds 
of  Red  Polled  cattle  in  the  west,  and  is 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  purchaser 
with  almost  anything  he  wants  in  this 
line.  His  cattle  have  plenty  of  scale  and 
are  also  especially  strong  in  milking 
qualities.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
him  for  further  particulars,  mentioning, 
this  paper. 

Riggs'  Poland-Chinas 

F.  P.  Riggs,  the  well  known  breeder  of 
Poland-China  hogs  at  Archer,  Neb.,  has 
fifty  head  of  spring  pigs  at  this  time, 
sired  by  Nebraska  Wonder  and  Victor 
Price.  These  pigs  are  out  of  dams  rep- 
resenting such  blood  lines  as  Tecumseh, 
Expansion,  Big  Victor,  Jumbo,  Nebraska 
Wonder  and  others.  The  sows  have  an 
average  of  seven  pigs  to  the  litter,"  and 
if  all  goes  well  Mr.  Riggs  will  no  doubt 
have  some  mighty  good  ones  to  show 
this  fall.  Keep  his  herd  in  mind  for  fu- 
ture reference. 


Colonel  Jacob  Wernsman 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  any  partic- 
ular line  of  business  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  that 
line  of  business.  If  that  knowledge  has 
been  gained  in  the  school  of  experience, 
the  better  the  understanding.  In  order 
to  be  a  successful  live  stock  auctioneer 
a  man  must  be  a  expert  judge  of  the 
different  breeds  of  live  stock.  He  must 
also  know  pedigrees  to  the  extent  that 
he  is  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  an- 


cestry behind  the  animal  he  is  selling; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  he  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  values. 

We  are  reproducing  in  these  columns  a. 
likeness  of  Colonel  Jake  Wernsman  of 
Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb.,  and  we  believe  no 
man  in  the  auctioneering  business  has  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  these 
things  than  has  Colonel  Wernsman.  He 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  the  breeding  and  handling  of  pure- 
bred live  stock,  and  is  thoroughly  posted, 
on  every  phase  of  the  business.  He  has 
always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  better 
live  stock  an  the  farm  and  has  probably 
done  more  than  any  other  man  in  bring- 
ing about  better  conditions  in  this  line 


Colonel  Jacob  Wernsman 


in  his  own  community.  If  you  are  con- 
templating the  holding  of  a  sale  during 
the  coming  season,  you  will  make  not 
mistake  in  employing  Colonel  Werns- 
man. Write  him  for  open  dates  at  Cedar 
Bluffs,  Neb. 

Friesland  Farm  Holsteins 

Anyone  in  the  market  for  a  first-class 
Holstein  bull  or  a  few  extra  heavy  pro- 
ducing females  will  do  well  to  get  in 
touch  with  Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  room  200  Bee 
building,  Omaha,  Neb.,  proprietor  of 
Friesland  Farm  Holsteins.  He  has  sev- 
eral good  sons  of  Kalmuck,  Skylark,  Jo- 
hanna and  of  King  Segis  Lyons  for  sale. 
They  are  from  especially  good  A.  R.  O. 
dams  and  are  absolutely  right  in  every 
respect.  You  know  what  you  are  getting 
when  you  buy  anything  from  Dr.  Davis, 
and  you  are  absolutely  sure  you  will  re- 
ceive courteous  treatment.  Write  him  for 
particulars,  mentioning  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 

Percheron  Stallions 

Mr.  Fred  Chandler  of  Chariton,  la.,  has 
several  first-class  3-year-old  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale  that  should  receive  the 
consideration  of  prospective  buyers. 
These  stallions  are  home-grown,  extra 
heavy-boned,  with  an  abundance  of  scale 
and  quality,  and  they  are  good  actors. 
He  is  pricing  them  worth  the  money  for 
quick  sale.  Look  up  his  ad  elsewhere  in 
these  columns  and  write  him,  mention- 
ing this  paper. 


Grain  Belt  Brand 
Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preven- 
tiv  .  A  conditioner  and  mineral  balancer 
Guaranteed  Analysis: 

Potassium  Chloride  16% 

Calcium  Phosphate ....  1 3  % 
Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron  and  Aluminum...  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide   3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  product 
with  the  various  patent  remedies  on  tht 
market  which  sell  at  medicine  pricea 
This  is  a  high  reduction  of  purely  veg- 
etable matter  and  does  not  contain  ai 
ounce  of  salt  or  filler  of  any  description 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  descriptive 
of  this  product.  Agents  wanted  in  un- 
occupied territory. 

UNION     STOCK     YARDS  COMPANY, 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  TJ.  8.  Every  one  an  earlj  *veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old!  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan /'How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hoga/'C.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFDT9  Portland,  Ml«h. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 

excels  In  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli- 
mated. They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facts.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
 324  W.  23d  Bt..  Mew  York 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROC  FALL  BOARS 

I  have  a  number  of  extra  choice  fall  boars  lor 
sale;  sired   by  Melina's  Wonder  mostly.  A  few 
good  ones  by  Valley  King,  champion  boar  ot  Iowa 
and  Nebraska.    Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 
HENRY    STTJTHMAN,    PUffer,  Neb. 


AUCTIONEERS 


JACOB  WERNSMAN 

Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb. 

LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER. 

Thoroughly  posted  in  pedigrees  and  values.  Ca> 
furnish  best  of  references  from  breeders  for  whom 
I  have  conducted  sales.    Write  me  for  open  dates. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with     the     advertisers     on     this  page. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 

*  Stallions,  Mammoth  Jacks 

*  and  Jennets 

Some  extra  good  home-bred  Stallions,  Percherons  and  Shires,  coming  3  to  5 
years  old,  all  pasture  raised.  Thirty  head  of  Jennets  of  all  ages  that  I  will 
sell  at  democratic  prices  for  the  next  30  days  to  close  them  out.  Everything 

sold  with  a  breeding  guarantee. 

HENRY  BECK,      ....      LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


PERCHERONS 

6  home-grown  3-YEAR  OLD  STAL- 
LIONS'. Making  1900  to  2100  lb. 
horses,  the  BIG  TYPE.  Richest 
dapple  and  steel,  grays  and  blacks. 
I  have  these  and  want  to  sell  them. 
Fred  Chandler,   R.  7,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
The  Oraatast  Dslry  Breed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 
Holstein-Frlesian  Assn.,   Box  179,  Battleboro,  Vt 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

50   yearling    heifers  ,.| 

60   H4-year-old    heifers  ] 

1G0  2  to  2%-year-old   heifers  i 

100  2%   to  3-year-old   heifers  j 

250  matured  cowb,  very  heavy  producers,  sprlngl 

from  registered  bulls. 
A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  rang 
ducing  dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  c 
ed  females.    Write  me  regarding  your  wants. 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  HolatelM. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  art 

in  good  condition: 

Just  being  bred  to  a  son  ef  a  24-pound  dair. 
Bred  to  a  higa-clasa  registered  bull,  to  freihei 

from  September  1  to  December  II,  1411. 
ng  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  In  calf 

.ng  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
holce  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
James  Dorsey,  Dept.  B.,  Gilberts,  Kane  Co.,  Hi. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb 


Choice  Holstein  Calves 

Ten  heifers  and  three  bulls.  7-8ths  to  31-32di 
pure  3  to  4  weeks  old.  beautifully  marked  ana 
from  heavy  milkers.  $20.00  each,  crated  and  de- 
livered to  express  office,   for  shipment  anywhere. 

Write  Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis.  Route  iu. 


A- MAGAZINE-  FORTHEMEN-AND  -WOMEN-OF  THE-FARM- 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha  M  v  31,  1913  Number  651 


Why  not  lay  the  roofing  of  genuine  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt?  You  know  this  is  "Nature's  everlasting  wa- 
terproofer",  and  that  it  gives  resisting  life  to  roofing. 

Why  risk  your  time  and  money  on  roofings  you  don't  know 
about,  when  it  doesn't  cost  any  more  to  be  on  the  safe  side? 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  The 
Kant-Leak  Kleet  for  smooth  surface  Genasco  waterproofs  seams 
without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world. 
New  York     Philadelphia  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


IMAN  £ 


Noted  for  its  exceptionally  clean  cutting,  smooth,  fast  running  and  its  saving 
power.   The  16  inch  Freeman  gives  excellent  results  with  as  little  as  4  H.  P. 

Saves  Dollars  on  Power  Cost 

Traveling  force  feed  table— handles  biggest  bundles  with  ease.  Most  simply 
constructed,  most  durable.  Large  feed  rolls,  adjustable  knives,  safety  fly 
wheel,  safety  stop  lever — can  be  brought  to  a  standstill  instantly. 

Non-clogging — no  scattering,  no  waste — 
single  chain,  runs  light  and  true.  Easily 
taken  apart,  easily  moved.   Fine  for  individual  silos  or  job  work. 


Get  Our  Free  Book 

Illustrates  and   describes  our 
complete  tine  of  ensilage  ma- 
chinery—-shows  all  sizes  Free- 
man Feed  Cutters,  from  cheap- 
est hand  cutler  up.  This  book 
will  save  you  money.  Write 
for  it  today. 


THE  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  CO. 
221  Michigan  St. 
BACINE,  WISCONSIN. 


Grain  Belt  Brand 
Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preven- 
tiv    A  conditioner  and  mineral  balancer. 
Guaranteed  Analysis: 
Potassium  Chloride ....  16  % 
Calcium   Phosphate.  ...  13% 
Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron  and  Aluminum...  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide   3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  product 
with  the  various  patent  remedies  on  the 
market  which  sell  at  medicine  prices. 
This  is  a  high  reduction  of  purely  veg- 
etable matter  and  does  not  contain  an 
ounce  of  salt  or  filler  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  descriptive 
of  this  product.  Agents  wanted  in  un- 
occupied territory. 

UNION     STOCK     YARDS  COMPANY, 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 
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DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  

DUROC  FALL  BOARS 

I  have  a  number  of  extra  choice  tall  boars  for 
sale;   sired    by   Melina's   Wonder   mostly.    A  few 
good  ones  by  Valley  King,  champion  boar  of  Iowa 
and  Nebraska.    Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 
HENRY  STUTHMAN,  Pilger,  Neb. 


SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  TJ.  S.  Every  one  an  early  *veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  ol<&  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  p  J  an, "How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN    RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 


AUCTIONEERS 


JACOB  WERNSMAN 

Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb. 
LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER. 

Thoroughly  posted  in  pedigrees  and  values.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  from  breeders  for  whom 
I  have  conducted  sales.    Write  me  for  open  dates. 


SAVE  YOUR  ALFALFA 

Protect  your  alfalfa  from  rain  by  using-  our  stack  covers.  We  ase  noth- 
ing but  the  best  quality  of  goods  in  their  con&truction.  They  pay  for  them- 
selves the  first  rain,  and  will  last  for  years  properly  taken  care  of.  Your 
order  is  taken  care  of  the  dav  it  reaches  us.    Prices  furnished  on  application. 

ROGERS  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  Fremont,  Neb. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 


The  Twentieth  Century 

Farmer    -    -    -  - 
Breeder's  Gazette    -  - 
Woman's  World  -  • 


All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 


$1.80 

Subscribe  Now 
Address—The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


Go  to  Baltimore 
June  8th  to  13th 

During  the  second  week  in  June,  10,000  advertising  and  busi- 
ness men  will  be  the  guests  of  Baltimore. 

At  a  series  of  open  meetings,  covering  nearly  a  week,  the  great 
problems  of  advertising  and  selling  will  be  discussed  by  the 
most  progressive  and  successful  business  men  in  America.  All 
the  marketing  and  merchandising  problems  which  manufacturers 
have  to  meet  will  be  discussed  by  men  who  have  met  them  and 
solved  them. 

These  problems  are  your  problems ;  these  men  are  those  who 
can  help  you  by  telling  what  they  have  done  and  how  they  have 
done  it.    The  occasion  is  the  ninth 

Annual  Convention  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs 


■of  America.  Delegates  and  mem- 
bers from  135  advertising  clubs  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  be  there — every  sec- 
tion— every  business  interest — every 
phase  of  industrial  activity  will  be 
represented. 

Plan  now  to  attend  this  conven- 
tion; it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
be  a  club  member — Baltimore  will 
welcome  every  business  man  with 
open  arms  and  show  _  him  that 
cordial,  generous  hospitality  for 
which  she  is  famous. 


No  matter  how  little  or  how- 
much  advertising  you  may  do  or  are 
thinking  of  doing,  this  Convention 
will  be  the  biggest  business  help 
that  has  ever  been  placed  at  your 
disposal.  Your  line  of  business, 
your  kind  of  advertising  and  other 
problems,  will  be  discussed  by  men 
who  know. 

If  you  cannot  come  yourself,  send 
the  man  who  is  responsible  for  your 
advertising.  Full  particulars  as  to 
the  program,  rates  for  accommoda- 
tions, etc.,  will  be  furnished  by 


Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America 

Convention  Bureau 

1  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


98  cents 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  great  cata- 
logue of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  to  any  addreeB  by 
mail  postpaid  for  Only  98  cents.   Regular  gentlemen's  size,  open  face, 
full  engraved,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  Arabic  or  Roman  dial,  lever  M* 
caDement,  stem  wind  and  stem  set,  a  marvelously  correct  timekeeper  and 
fully  Guaranteed  lor  5  Years.   Send  this  advertisement  to  us  with  your 
name  and  address  and  98  cents  and  watch  will  be  eent  by  return  mail  port- 
aid.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.   Remember,  98  cents  ie  poll* 
...ely  all  you  have  to  pay  for  this  wonderful  watch.  Send  98  cents  today.  Address 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.  538  So. Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


HORSES  AND  MFLES 


FAIRV1EW  FARM 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 

•  Stallions,  Mammoth  Jacks 

*  and  Jennets 

Some  extra  good  home-bred  Stallions,  Percherons  and  Shires,  coming  3  to  5 
years  old,  all  pasture  raised.  Thirty  head  of  Jennets  of  all  ages  that  I  will 
sell  at  democratic  prices  for  the  next  30  days  to  close  them  out.  Everything 
sold  with  a  breeding  guarantee. 

HENRY  BECK, 


LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


PERCHERONS 


I860  to  2080  lb.  3 
year  old  home 
grown  stallions.  8  ot  them  June  3. 
Darkest  grays  and  blacks.  Size  and 
bone  to  suit  you.  Ready  for  the  heav- 
iest season  now  at  hand.  Come. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Th»  Great* st  Dairy  Breed 

Send  lor  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets. 

Holstein-Frlesian  Assn.,  Box  179,  Battleboio.  VI 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 


I  will   sell  the   following  high-grade  Holiteine 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  art 

in  good  condition: 

J.  Just  being  bred  to  a  son  of  a  24-pound  dam 


50   yearling  heifers  

50    1%-year-oId  heifers  

100  2  to  2H-year-old   heifers  I  Bred  to  a  hiED-class  registered  bull,   to  fresh 

100  2%   to  3-year-old    heifers  |         from  September  1  to  December  II,  1912. 

250  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  springing  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  in  calf 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  ranging  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
ducing dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  choice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  re8'al"' 
ed  females.    Write  me  regarding  your  wants.     James  Dorsey,  Dept.   B.,   Gilberts.   Kane  Co..  III.) 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  LyOMs, 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLI 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb 


Choice  Holstein  Calves 

Ten  heifers  and  three  bulls.  7-8ths  to  31-32* 
pure  3  to  4  weeks  old.  beautifully  marked  ano 
from'  heavy  milkers.  $20.00  each,  crated  and  de- 
livered to  express  office,  for  shipment  anywhere 
Write  Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis.  Route  VI, 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

The  Cow 

A  teacher,  after  giving  her  class 
)ine  instruction  on  the  subject  of 
jws,  put  the  following  question  to 
ne  of  the  pupils: 

"What  is  a  cow,  Dolly?" 

"A  cow  is  a  noble  animal  with  a 
g  at  each  corner,"  was  Dolly's  defi- 
Ition. 

The  Kindred  Touch 

Little  Howard  expressed  a  world- 
ide  sentiment  the  other  day,  subse- 
ient  to  the  hanging  of  his  mother's 
rize  yellow  Leghorn. 

'Howard,"  his  mother  said,  shak- 
g  her  finger  prophetically,  "did 
>u  hang  my  yellow  pullet  in  the 
>al  shed?" 

Howard  kicked  a  small  sandaled 
iot  against  the  portico  steps. 

"Ma,"  he  said,  looking  down,  "I 
m't  want  to  talk." 

When  He  Went  Up 

A  Cleveland  clergyman  has  given 
the  Plain  Dealer  of  that  city  this 
count  of  infant  resourcefulness: 
My  little  daughter  was  feeling  a 
t    under   the  weather   the  other 
ening,  and  consequently  was  put  to 
id  early.    She  had  not  been  under 
e  covers  more  than  five  minutes 
:fore  she  called  out: 
"  Mamma,  I  want  to  see  papa.' 
"  'Go  to  sleep,  dear,'  answered  her 
other.    'Papa  can't  see  you  now.' 
"  Mamma,  I've  got  to  see  papa.' 
"  'I  can't  disturb  your  papa  now; 
i  is  very  busy.    Go  to  sleep.' 
"There  was  a  silence  for  nearly 
ur   minutes.     Then    these  words 
jated  down  the  stairs: 
"  'Mamma,    I    am    a    very  sick 
jman,  and  I  must  see  my  pastor 
once.' 

"Then  I  went  up." 

Another  Precocious  Child 
A  director  of  one  of  the  great 
anscontinental  railroads  was  show- 
g  his  3-year-old  daughter  the  pic- 
res  in  a  work  on  natural  history, 
dnting  to  a  picture  of  a  zebra,  he 
ked  the  baby  to  tell  him  what  it 
presented.  The  baby  answered, 
Jolty." 

Pointing  to  a  picture  of  a  tiger  in 
e  same  way,  she  answered  "Kitty." 
ten  a  lion,  and  she  answered 
>oggy."  Elated  with  her  seeming 
ick  perception,  he  then  turned  to 
e  picture  of  a  chimpanzee  and 
id:  "Baby,  what  is  this?" 
"Papa." — Woman's  Journal. 

True  Praise 
"The  horror,  in  this  money-grab- 
fig  age,  that  is  exposed  at  the  bare 
ought  that  Dr.  Friedmann  desires 

patent  and  monopolize  his  con- 
niption remedy;  this  horror  speaks 
sll  for  the  doctors." 
The  speaker  was  Bishop  Lambuth 
Nashville.  He  continued: 
"Doctors  are  a  fine  set  of  men. 
it  of  babes'  mouths  issues  their 
aise.    I  once  said  to  the  little  son 

a  Nashville  doctor: 
"'Is  your  father  at  home?' 
"  'No,'  said  the  little  fellow;  'no. 
',  he's  out.' 

"'Where  can  I  find  him,  flo  you 

IOW?' 

"  'Well,'  said  the  little  fellow,  'I 
less  you'd  better  look  for  some 
ace  where  folks  are  sick  or  hurt, 
don't  know  just  where  he  is,  but 
s's  helping  somewhere.' 
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Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 


I 

N  THE  next  issue,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will 
have  something  to  say  with  reference  to  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations  within  its  ter- 
ritory. It  will  endeavor  to  put  forward  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  work  they  are  doing  in  the  several  states, 
and  the  influences  that  they  exert  upon  practical  agriculture. 
It  will  attempt  briefly  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  the  conditions 
as  th'-y  exist  in  the  several  states,  so  that,  if  possible,  each  may 
learn  from  the  experience  of  the  other. 

Experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges  have  a  very 
important  work  to  do.  In  these  shifting  times,  as  experience; 
gives  new  light,  the  field  of  operation  and  the  methods  employed 
must  be  modified  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise.  Some  of 
these  institutions  are  In  the  forefront  in  adapting  their  work  to 
the  practical  needs  of  the  time.  Others  urn  lagging.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  will  work  out  a  true  conception  of  their  proper 
relation  to  the  agriculture  of  their  respective  communities,  and 
will  industriously  and  Intelligently  apply  themselves  to  tin- 
greatest  practical  aid  to  agriculture. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Those  <  ily  Dooryurds 

The  man  was  looking  at  houses. 

"Where's  the  lawn?" 

"Here  it  is,"  said  the  agent.  "The 
man  next  door  had  his  doormat 
over  it." 

A  Study  in  Switches 

"No,  siree!"  exclaimed  Bunkerton. 
"There  wasn't  any  of  that  nonsense 
in  my  family.  My  father  never 
thrashed  me  in  all  his  life." 

"Too  bad,  too  bad,"  sighed  Hick- 
enlooper.  "Another  wreck  due  to  a 
misplaced  switch." 

His  Only  Satisfaction 

Smith — Have  you  taken  in  the 
auto  show? 

Jones — Sure.    I  never  miss  'em. 

Smith — You  don't  own  a  car.  Why 
are  you  so  interested? 

Jones — Well,  once  a  year  I  like  to 
look  at  a  bunch  of  'em  I  don't  have 
to  dodge. 

A  Re  guar  Circus 

"Son,  why  don't  you  play  circus? 
It's  great  fun.  First,  you  make  a 
sawdust  ring. 

"Where'll  I  get  any  sawdust, 
dad?" 

"Here's  the  saw.  Just  saw  some 
of  that  cordwood  into  stove  lengths. 
You  can  have  all  the  sawdust  you 
make." — Judge. 

Perpetual  Motion 

"What  a  lively  baby!"  said  Fla- 
herty. "Have  ye  had  his  picture 
took  yet,  I  dunno?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  Fogarty,  the 
proud  father.  "We  thried  to,  but 
afther  an  hour's  lost  labor  the  pho- 
tygrafter  rayferred  us  to  a  movin'- 
picture  studio." — Lippincott's 

A  Terrible  Accident 
Melba,  the  celebrated  vocalist, 
was  upset  one  day  while  out  taking 
a  drive  near  Sydney,  Australia.  An 
Australian  paper,  after  recording 
the  incident,  added: 

"We  are  happy  to  state  that  she 
was  able  to  appear    the  following- 
evening  in  three  pieces." 

A  Lesson  in  English 

A  woman  was  discussing  the  Eng- 
lish language  with  Rudyard  Kipling. 

"Don't  you  think  it  strange,  Mr. 
Kipling,"  said  the  woman,  with  su- 
perior wisdom,  "that  sugar  is  the 
only  word  In  the  English  language 
where  an  's'  and  a  'u'  come  together 
and  are  pronounced  'sh'?" 

Mr.  Kipling's  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
answered,  "Sure." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

The  Champion  Optimist 

An  old  man  was  sitting  on  the 
roof  of  his  house  during  a  flood, 
watching  the  waters  flow  past,  when 
a  neighbor  who  possessed  a  boat 
rowed  across  to  him. 

"Hello,  Bill."  he  said. 

"Hello,  Sam,"  replied  the  other, 
pleasantly. 

"All  your  fowls  washed  away  this 
mornln",  Bill?" 

"Yes,  but  the  ducks  can  swim." 

"Apple  trees  roue,  too,  eh?" 

"Well,  tliey  say  the  crop  would  lie 
:i   failure,  anyhow." 

"I  see  the  river's  reached  above 
fOUr  windows." 

"That's  all  right,  Sam.  Tlu-ni 
winders  needed  washln'!" 
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Care  of  Earth  Roads  in  the  Muddy  Season 


HIS  is  the  season  of  muddy  roads. 

TNo  matter  where  you  live,  if  your 
highway  system  contains  any  earth 
roads,  they  are  certain  to  be  more 
or  less  muddy.    The  sensible  and 
business-like  thing  for  us  to  do, 
then,  is  to  make  an  effort  to  al- 
leviate the  mud  nuisance.    I  say  alleviate  it, 
because  as  long  as  we  have  dirt  highways,  just 
so  long  will  we  have  some  mud. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  average  road  user 
ever  stops  to  realize  why  his  earth  roads  get 
muddy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  road  user 
himself  is  at  times  responsible  for  the  unsatis- 
factory condition.  It  all  reduces  to  a  question 
of  the  proper  maintenance  and  reasonable  use 
^f  the  highway.  It  is  a  proposition  that  is 
pretty  thoroughly  up  to  the  taxpayer  himself. 

First,  consider  the  matter  of  maintenance. 
There  is  today  but  one  up-to-date  method  of 
maintaining  earth  roads.  Any  plan  of  main- 
tenance that  fails  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
split-log  drag  cannot  be  considered  a  plan  at 
all.  For  a  score  of  years  the  road  drag  has 
proved  its  absolute  superiority  as  a  tool  for 
smoothing  and  hardening  the  earth  road.  And 
it  has  proved  to  be  such  an  economical  tool 
that  its  use  can  never  be  postponed  because  of 
a  question  of  cost. 

Construction  and  Use  Simple 
While  the  results  attained  by  the  use  of 
the  road  drag  are  almost  unbelievable,  its 
operation  is  simplicity  itself.  Anybody  with  a 
thimbleful  of  brains  can  make  and  use  a  drag. 
It  is  built  from  the  halves  of  a  split  log,  or  of 
2x1 2-inch  plank,  at  a  cost  of  but  a  few  dol- 
lars. Its  operation  consists  of  dragging  it  over 
the  road  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees with  the  direction  of  the  driveway.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  any  man  with 
average  intelligence  can  do  that. 

Now,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  properly  main- 
tain earth  roads,  why  should  there  be  so  much 
mud?  It  is  a  fact  that  dragged  roads  never 
become  so  muddy  as  those  not  dragged.  The 
reason  for  this  is  plain.  The  road  drag,  when 
properly  used,  cuts  off  the  high  and  fills  up 
the  low  places.  It  moves  a  thin  layer  from  the 
Rides  toward  the  center  of  the  driveway,  thus 
affording  the  center  elevation  so  essential  to 
proper  drainage.  And  the  moist  earth  so  moved 
becomes  baked  by  the  sun  and  wind  and  com- 
pacted by  traffic,  until  the  road  surface  is  a 
smooth,  hard  mass,  composed  of  thin  layers  of 
compacted  material.  Its  structural  composi- 
tion prevents  any  very  great  depth  of  mud  in 
wet  weather. 

No  Good  from  Dragging  Dry  Roads 
I  have  said  that  the  drag  moves  moist  earth 
toward  the  center  of  the  driveway.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  no  good  can  come  of  drag- 
ging a  dry  road.  Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
better  to  drag  when  the  earth  is  too  wet,  rather 
than  when  It  is  dry.  I  think  that  it  would 
sometimes  be  a  good  Idea  to  go  onto  a  sloppy 
rond  with  the  drag.  This  might  be  done  in 
the  evening  after  a  rain,  and  it  would  give  the 
surface  a  chance  to  dry  smooth  during  the 
night,  when  there  is  no  traffic    The  best  time 
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to  operate  the  drag,  however,  is  soon  after  a 
rain  or  thaw,  when  the  ground  is  moist,  but 
not  sticky.  That's  what  D.  Ward  King  says 
about  it,  and  he  knows. 

As  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  highway,  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  wet  earth  roads 
are  often  cut  up  by  unnecessary  hauling;  that 
is,  the  effects  of  the  mud  wouldn't  be  so  pro- 
nounced if  the  road  user  would  travel  the  wet 
road  only  when  necessary.  In  reality,  wet 
weather  hauling  is  rarely  economical  for  the 
hauler,  and  it  is  always  expensive  insofar  as 
the  road  is  concerned.  Roads  exist  to  be  used, 
it  is  true:  but  every  man  has  a  right  to  expect 
a  reasonable  use  of  the  highway  at  the  hands 
of  his  neighbors. 

The  point  is  this:  The  only  good  earth 
roads  are  dragged  roads,  and  while  dragged 
roads  will  get  muddy  at  times,  they  are  never 
"hub  deep"  and  impassible.  The  solution  of 
the  mud  road  problem  is  continuous  mainte- 
nance by  the  drag.  The  time  to  drag  is  now, 
before  the  driveway  is  too  badly  cut  up  and 
rutted.  And  then — don't  ruin  any  more  roads 
than  you  have  to. 

Machine  Grading 

It  is  now  time  to  use  the  big  grader 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  remind  the  su- 
pervisor that  road  work  should  be  done  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  weather  will  permit.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  grading  machine  must 
be  put  on  the  road  while  the  rainy  season  is 
still  on  and  at  a  time  when  unsettled  weather 
conditions  are  assured.  The  idea  is  this:  To 
insure  good  results  from  grader  work,  the  ma- 
chine must  be  used  at  a  time  when  the  earth 
is  moist  and  will  pack  on  the  road.  An  occa- 
sional rain  is  not  to  be  deplored;  it  is,  rather, 
an  advantage.  But  moist  earth  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  economical  operation  of  the 
road  grader.  You  can't  make  a  good  grade 
of  dry  material. 

Assuming,  then,  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  perform  road  grading  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  the  work  that  is  often  omitted. 
I  refer  to  the  use  of  a  road  roller.  I  know  of 
no  reason  for  failure  to  properly  compact 
newly  graded  earth  roads,  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  so  doing.  The  roller  is  the  finish- 
inK  tool;  without  it,  the  road  surface  is  un- 
even, soft  and  porous,  and  in  no  condition  to 
resist  the  action  of  rain  and  traffic.  Let  this 
same  road  grade  be  thoroughly  rolled,  and  the 
result  is  a  smooth,  hard  surface  that  possesses 
the  attributes  of  a  real  road. 

Ho«  to  Make  n  Cheap  Roller 

The  use  of  a  roller  need  not  add  a  meat 
deal  to  the  cost  of  the  Improvement.  By  fill- 
ing an  old  boiler  shell,  or  sheet-Iron  cylinder, 

with  concrete,  a  very  acceptable  roller  may  be 

made.-  By  varying  the  dimensions  of  the  shell 
the  weight  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  require* 
mcnts.  Five  or  six  tons  will  lie  found  heavy 
enough.  Ah  to  actually  com pactlnic  the  roftd 
surface,  It  is  entirely  feasible  to  attach  the 


roller  to  the  rear  of  the  grader  when  the  ma- 
chine work  is  nearly  finished.  In  this  way  the 
rolling  is  partly  done  without  any  additional 
power  expense — assuming  that  the  last  few 
trips  of  the  machine  are  devoted  to  dressing 
the  road  surface,  rather  than  to  moving  a  mass 
of  earth. 

Use  of  Traction  Engines 

It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  machine 
work  done  this  spring  involved  the  use  of  trac- 
tion engines,  rather  than  horses,  for  power. 
The  manufacturers  are  perfecting  an  engine 
that  cannot  only  perform  economically  at  pull- 
ing the  grader  and  roller,  but  that  itself  aids 
in  packing  the  road  material  and  may  be  used 
to  haul  wagon-trains  of  stone,  cement,  etc.  I 
submit  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  road  improve- 
ment is  service  and  economy,  and  when  it  is 
proved  that  the  traction  engine  provides  the 
economical  power  for  road  building  operations, 
it  should  supersede  the  horse.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  only  object  in  using  a 
road  machine  is  to  improve  the  road,  and  don't 
wear  out  an  expensive  grader  doing  work  that 
a  road  drag  will  do  better.  The  grader  is  a 
machine  of  construction,  and  the  grading  plant 
is  not  complete  without  a  roller. 

Choosing  a  Road  Boss 
It  ought  to  be  pretty  generally  recognized 
that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  road  supervisor.  While,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  whole  thing  is  pretty  much  up  to  the 
taxpayers,  their  lack  of  interest  throws  even 
more  responsibility  on  the  official. 

The  road  boss  should  be  chosen  because  of 
his  fitness  for  and  interest  in  the  work.  I 
say  he  should  be  so  chosen,  but  not  always  is 
he.  Too  often  do  we  witness  the  payment  of 
political  obligations  by  appointments  in  the 
road-building  organization  of  the  county,  and 
in  every  case  the  roads  suffer.  The  taxpayers 
must  realize  that  it  requires  something  to  ad- 
minister the  highway  affairs  besides  affilation 
with  the  "right  party." 

It  seems  only  reasonable  that  the  road  su- 
pervisor should  be  expected  to  know  his  busi- 
ness. He  should  know  how  to  build  and  main- 
tain roads  and  small  culverts  that  are  service- 
able and  at  the  same  time  economical.  Hut  he 
should  possess  tact  as  well  as  ability,  ami  lie 
should  be  able  to  preach  the  gospel  of  good 
roads,  stimulating  interest  in  proposed  im- 
provements. 

Working  out  Poll  Tax 

I'm  going  to  take  a  final  slap  at  the  an- 
tiquated system  of  poll-tax  road-biiildiim.  It's 
too  bad  that  such  before-the-war  Ideas  should 
be  tolerated  in  this  late  day  of  progress.  The 
system  is  based  on  an  erroneous  assumption: 
I.  e.,  that  a  fnrmer'H  time  is  worth  more  iih  n 
road  builder  than  as  a  farmer;  and  I  don't  he 
lleve  any  a^Kressive  farmer  will  admit  that. 

I  have  seen  men  donate  work  on  the  roads 
and  work  like  the  verv  dickens,  and  I  have  Heen 
the  name  men  "worklm;  out"  their  poll  tax  and 
In  a  whole  day  not  earn  their  lunch.  MulldliiK 
roads  Ih  no  picnic,  as  many  of  you  know.  It 
Isn't  fair  to  penult  a  lew  men  to  enjoy  n  holl 
dn.V  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

(B) 


Co-operative  Creamery  of  Guthrie  Center 

Methods  Adopted  that  Have  Proven  Successful  and  Remunerative 


UTHRIE    CENTER    is  the  county 

Gseat  of  Guthrie  county,  Iowa, 
ilt  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  and  productive  agri- 
cultural country.  The  only 
drawback'  to  the  development  of 
the  town  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  partly  out  of  the  world.  Its  only 
connection  with  the  outside  world  is  through 
a  spur  of  the  Rock  Island  railroad,  which 
leaves  the  main  line  at  Menlo,  and  of  this  spur 
it  is  the  terminal.  But  the  town  is  enterpris- 
ing and  thrifty,  and  knows  how  to  look  after 
and  conserve  its  business  interests. 

In  1902  the  business  men  of  the  town, 
partly  with  the  notion  of  boosting  the  town 
and  providing  for  it  another  industry,  and 
partly  with  the  notion  of  furnish- 
ing to  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  a 
profitable  market  for  their  cream, 
and  thus  drawing  them  and  their 
business  to  the  town,  organized  a 
creamery.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended to  capitalize  the  creamery 
at  $4,500,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
sell  ninety  shares  of  stock  at  $50  a 
share.  Only  seventy-three  shares 
of  the  ninety,  however,  were  actu- 
ally sold,  and  most  of  these  were 
purchased  by  non-producers  of 
cream;  that  is,  by  the  business  men 
of  the  town.  The  creamery  was  put 
upon  an  operative  basis  at  once. 
With  only  seventy-three  shares  sold 
at  $50  a  share,  they  had  to  install 
their  plant  on  a  capital  of  $3,6  50. 
This,  however,  was  adequate  for  all 
purposes. 

Things  to  Think  About 
The  method  of  operation  there  is 
somewhat  unique,  and  particular 
attention  is  called  to  it  so  that 
communities  who  are  thinking  of 
organizing  a  small  creamery  may 
take  it  into  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  2  V2  per  cent 
of  the  gross  returns  from  the  sales 
of  butter  are  reserved  for  what 
might  be  called  the  sinking  fund. 
Out  of  this  sinking  fund  are  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  the  creamery, 
the  salary  of  the  butter-maker,  with 
his  assistant  and  the  secretary,  and 
also  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
capital  stock  actually  paid  up.  The 
balance  of  the  gross  receipts  from 
sales  of  butter  is  divided  equally 
among  all  of  the  cream  producers 
upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
butter-fat  that  each  furnishes.  This 
makes  it,  as  far  as  the  cream  pro- 
ducers are  concerned,  a  thoroughly 
co-operating  creamery.  The  orig- 
inal investors  receive  10  per  cent 
on  their  investment,  and  no  more, 
and  the  balance,  after  deducting 
necessary  expenses,  is  divided  among 
all  cream  producers,  each  one  re- 
ceiving his  due  share. 

Advance  Money  to  Cream  Producers 
This  division  is  made  once  every  two  weeks, 
so  that  no  cream  producer  has  to  wait  more 
than  two  weeks  for  his  money.  Right  here 
the  Guthrie  Center  creamery  makes  an  im- 
portant departure  from  the  practice  of  co- 
operative creameries  in  general.  In  case  a 
cream  producer  wants  money  for  his  cream  at 
once;  that  is,  has  some  immediate  need  that 
will  not  permit  postponement  until  the  day  of 
the  two  weeks'  settlement  arrives,  the  secre- 
tary makes  an  advance  of  money  to  him  and 
deducts  the  advance  from  the  amount  due 
when  the  day  of  settlement  comes.  One  of  the 
obstacles  that  other  co-operative  creameries 
have  to  contend  with  is  this  desire  on  the  part 
(6) 


of  patrons  for  money  on  delivery  of  cream. 
Failing  to  get  it,  the  patron  is  more  than  likely 
to  take  his  cream  to  a  cream  receiver  and  re- 
ceive cash  for  it.  If  every  co-operative  cream- 
ery would  adopt  the  plan  followed  at  Guthrie 
Center,  this  difficulty  would  be  avoided,  and 
this  bar  to  patronage  of  the  local  creamery 
would  be  estopped. 

Quality  Must  Be  First  Class 
Another  important  departure  from  general 
custom  is  the  fact  that  the  Guthrie  Center 
creamery  refuses  to  accept  any  cream  unless  it 
is  in  good  condition.  If  a  cream  producer  at- 
tempts to  deliver  cream  of  an  inferior  quality, 
the  creamery  rejects  it,  and  the  producer  may 
do  with  it  what  he  pleases — take  it  to  the  cream 
receiving  station  or  take'  it  back  home  with 
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Interior  View  of  Guthrie  Center  Co-  operative  Creamery 

him.  This  refusal  to  accept  any  but  first-qual- 
ity cream  enables  the  local  creamery  uniformly 
to  produce  butter  of  the  highest  quality  that 
commands  the  highest  market  price,  and  in  this 
Avay  inures  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  cream 
producers.  The  sooner  small  creameries 
throughout  the  state — in  fact,  the  sooner  all 
creameries  operating  in  this  territory — adopt 
this  method,  the  sooner  will  the  quality  of  but- 
ter rise  to  the  standard  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  sooner  will  they  be  able  to  pay  a 
remunerative  price  to  the  cream  producer  that 
exercises  due  care.  As  a  result  of  this  practice 
during  the  last  year,  the  creamery  at  Guthrie 
Center  at  no  time  paid  less  than  3  0  cents  per 
pound  for  butter-fat,  and  the  average  price 
throughout  the  year  was    31.33    cents.  This 


goes  to  show  that  there  is  money  in  it  for  the 
cream  producer  in  taking  proper  care  of  his 
cream.  During  the  year  202,916  pounds  of 
butter  were  made,  of  which  13,814  pounds 
were  sold  to  merchants,  7,071  to  patrons,  and 
the  balance  was  shipped  to  market. 

At  Guthrie  Center  cream  must  be  delivered 
not  later  than  2  oclock  on  any  one  day.  If  de- 
livered later  than  that,  it  is  rejected.  The 
farmers  have  learned  what  the  creamery  re- 
quires and  make  their  calculations  accordingly, 
and  no  trouble  or  friction  has  been  experienced 
in  carrying  this  method  into  effect.  Other 
creameries  may  well  follow  their  example.  No 
established  rule  is  set  as  to  how  often  cream 
shall  be  delivered  at  the  creamery.  But  the 
fact  that  unless  the  cream  is  in  good  condition 
it  will  not  be  accepted,  leads  to 
prompt  delivery. 

Profit  Comes  from  Over-run 
During  the  season  of  flush  cream 
production  no  pasteurization  is 
used,  but  when  the  season  of  scant 
cream  production  arrives  and  the 
deliveries  of  cream  are  made  less 
frequently,  the  cream  is  pasteurized 
at  a  temperature  of  only  40  degreee 
in  the  vat.  This  degree  of  heat, 
while  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  flavor  of  the  milk  or  of  the  but- 
ter, destroys,  according  to  the  bac- 
teriologists, if  not  all,  at  least 
nearly  all  disease  germs.  They  use 
sweet  milk  for  starter,  and  during 
the  last  year  for  this  purpose  used 
44,782  pounds  of  milk,  Most  of  the 
butter  sold  is  sold  on  the  New  York 
and  Boston  markets,  and  there 
commanded  an  average  net  price 
per  pound  of  28.765  cents.  The 
average  over-run  was  19.9  per 
cent.  From  this  It  appears  that 
they  were  able  at  all  times  to  pay 
for  butter-fat  more  than  the  aver- 
age price  received  for  butter,  and 
yet  make  money. 

Another  respect  which  puts  them 
ahead  in  method  of  the  average  co- 
operative creamery  is  the  fact  thac 
the  farmers  deliver  their  own 
cream,  and  that,  consequently,  there 
is  no  money  paid  out  for  cream 
hauling.  This  adds  the  cost  of 
hauling  to  the  price  the  producer 
receives  for  his  cream. 

Farmers  Are  United 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  cream- 
ery is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  good 
management  of  J.  A.  McLaughlin, 
who  has  been  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany since  1904.    His  universal  rule 
is    to    treat    every    patron   of  the 
creamery  exactly  as  he  treats  every 
other  patron,  and  he  recognizes  that 
every  one  of  them,  whether  a  large 
producer  or  a  small  producer,  stands 
on  the  same  basis.     This  is  strict 
equity  and  commands  the  universal 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  community.  The 
farmers  there  are  united.    There  is  not  suffi 
cient  cream  sold  to  a  receiving  station  there 
to  make  the  station  profitable.    A  few  years 
ago  one  of  the  centralizers  had  a  station  aid 
abandoned   it  as   unprofitable.     Another  ceu- 
tralizer  then  entered  the  field,  but  the  business 
that  he  does  is  comparatively  negligible. 

The  creamery  pays  $100  per  month  for  a 
butter-maker,  and  they  have  one  of  the  best. 
They  pay  $60  a  month  the  year  around  for  a 
helper,  and  the  secretary  receives  the  same 
amount  and  renders  services  that  are  worth  all 
they  cost. 

Accompanying  this  article  are  pictures  both 
of  the   creamery   from   the  outside  and  also 
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Western  Nebraska  as  a  Producing  District 

II— Much  More  Diversified  than  is  Generally  Supposed 
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Threshing  Scene  on  A.  S.  Enyert's  Farm  in  Box  Butte  County 


ESTERN   Nebraska   is   not   only  a 

I  A  f  most  successful  grazing  district  of 
Ifyf         country  on  account  of  its  pasture 

grasses,  producing  more  pounds  of 
beef  during  the  natural  grazing 
season  than  any  other  similar  area 
of  country  east  of  the  100th 
iridan,  but  it  also  carries  along  with  this  the 
ility  for  natural  winter  feed  supply  to  a  de- 
ee  not  equaled  by  any  other  section  of  coun- 
T  on  the  continent.  This  natural  live  stock 
ea,  termed  in  a  general  and  off-hand  expres- 
m,  "Western  Nebraska,"  is  mainly  a  large 
azing  district,  interspersed  with  valley  and 
II,  with  hay  lands  and  pasture  lands,  and  here 
d  there  rich-soiled  table  lands  that  in  many 
stances  have  been  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
sd  crops. 

Not  Only  a  Grazing  District 
It  would  be  unfair  to  western  Nebraska  to 

II  it  strictly  a  grazing  district,  only  fitted  for 
azing  purposes.  This  was  the  first  interpre- 
tion  of  this  country  by  the  old-time  cattle 
en  who  first  occupied  it.  It  was  called  a 
nge  country,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  cat- 
i  were  summered  and  wintered  on  the  open 
nge  on  the  grass  it  produced.  In  the  Burn- 
er and  autumn  they  grew  and  waxed  fat  on 
e  rich  herbage  that  covered  these  valleys  and 
lis.  In  the  winter,  if  the  weather  was  mild, 
th  no  protracted  storms  and  deep  snows,  they 
mid  come  through  to  the  new  grass  season 
mparatively  strong,  vigorous  and  in  good 
ndition  for  a  fine  growth  on  the  summer 
nge.  Nature's  provision,  the  curing  of  these 
Id  grasses  on  the  ground  for  winter  feed, 
ted  this  district  of  country  for  cattle  grow- 
g,  and  thus  it  was  introduced  into  its  first 
ige  of  development,  or  period  of  domestica- 
>n. 

Time  has  demonstrated  that  western  Ne- 
aska  is  a  highly  diversified  section  of  conn- 
f,  suited  and  adapted  to  many  kinds  of  pro- 
ction,  but  in  the  main  its  general  agricul- 
ral  Industry  is  the  breeding  and  growing  of 
e  stock. 

Borne  of  Its  Different  Uses 
Western  Nebraska  has  irrigation  Interests 
at  have  developed  some  very  productive  val- 
va  that  are  producing  crops  of  grains,  hays, 
getables,  fruits,  etc.,  with  a  regularity  and 
rtainty  that  fixes  the  value  of  these  lands 
tial  to  any  of  the  irrigation  enterprises  in  the 
untry.  Western  Nebraska  has  large  districts 
smooth,  rich  table  lands  that  are  adapted  to 
e  growing  of  either  vegetables  or  forage  and 
sd  crops  equal  to  any  section  of  country  when 


the  necessary  moisture  is  supplied  by  season- 
able rains. 

Western  Nebraska  has  hard-soiled  lands,  in- 
spersed  throughout  its  sand-hill  districts, 
that  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  in  grain  and  forage 
.crops  sufficient  to  carry  on  its  live  stock  in- 
dustry. Thus  it  may  be  observed  that  western 
Nebraska  is  by  no  means  a  desert,  or  a  district 
of  country  devoid  of  the  requisites  of  business 
and  successful  production,  when  properly 
planned  and  managed  in  its  uses,  under  the 
laws  of  natural  adaptation. 

Western  Nebraska  has  many  very  interest- 
ing districts  of  country  which  today  offer  the 
best  cheap  land  propositions  for  the  man  of 
small  capital,  the  man  of  energy,  ambition  and 
determination  to  make  for  himself  a  home,  a 
farm  and  a  business  that  is  now  open  for  in- 
vestment. These  lands  are  in  the  country  of 
light  rainfall,  measured  from  the  standpoint  of 
weather  service  reports,  and  these  we  have  no 
disposition  to  question  or  dispute. 

Box  Butte  County  an  Illustration 

As  an  illustration  of  one  such  district  in 
western  Nebraska,  we  will  take  Box  Butte 
county,  with  Alliance  as  the  county  seat.  This 
county  contains  688,640  acres,  with  only  588 
farms,  an  average  acreage  per  farm  of  930.6 
acres.  The  average  value  per  acre  is  placed  at 
$12.40.  There  is  a  very  large  per  cent  of  this 
county  tillable,  at  least  75  per  cent.  The  bal- 
ance is  sand  hills.  The  geological  and  soil  sur- 
vey has  classed  the  soil  as  a  black  loam  for  the 
north  half,  one  to  five  feet  deep,  and  the  south 
half  a  light,  sandy  loam  from  six  inches  to  two 
feet  deep. 

This  county  possesses  advantages  for  farm- 
ing that,  when  combined  with  the  raising  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  cannot  but  prove 
a  good  investment,  when  the  price  and  quality 
of  the  land  is  measured  by  the  crops  that  have 
been  produced  in  the  last  five  years.  The  dis- 
trict about  Hemingford  might  be  taken  as  an 
example  to  illustrate  what  this  quality  and 
class  of  land  is  doing,  and  has  done,  from  a 
crop  point  in  view. 

As  evidence  of  production,  one  is  obliged  to 
take  the  statement  of  the  man  on  the  land,  or 
the  business  man  in  the  town  adjacent  to  these 
farms  and  who  is  doing  business  with  the 
farmer.    We  have  selected  a  few,  as  follows: 

A.  S.  Knyert,  a  view  of  whose  farm  Is 
given  with  this  article,  ud  llvoH 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Hemtofford,  states 
that  the  average  of  his  oats  for  six  straight 
years  was  fifty-two  bushel!  i>"r  fl''r"' 

L.  L.  Price,  eight  miles  southwest  of  Hem* 


ingford,  has  raised  wheat  averaging  forty-three 
bushels  per  acre  on  his  farm;  oats,  three-year 
average,  fifty-seven  and  a  half  bushels  (has 
raised  seventy  bushels  per  acre  of  oats) ;  corn, 
raised  on  ground  twenty-four  years  from  the 
breaking  of  the  native  sod,  that  averaged  thirty 
to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

John  Jelenik,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Hem- 
ingford,  in  1907  raised  oats  that  averaged 
eighty-two  bushels  per  acre. 

J.  F.  Whelan,  six  miles  north  of  Heming- 
ford,  residing  here  for  twenty-three  years,  has 
raised  thirty-two  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and 
sixty  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  He  states  that 
there  have  been  nine  years  now  of  continuous 
good  crops. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  practically 
circled  around  the  town  of  Hemingford,  and 
in  all  directions  reports  have  been  good  of  big 
crop  yields.  There  are  choice,  level  lands  all 
around  Hemingford  for  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
east  and  west  and  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
north  and  south.  The  rainfall,  as  reported  by 
the  government  weather  bureau,  has  an  aver- 
age annual  precipitation  of  eighteen  inches. 
This  is  claimed  by  the  residents  to  come  mostly 
during  the  crop-growing  season;  therefore  the 
resultant  good  crops. 

Good  Land  at  a  Low  Price 

This  district  of  western  Nebraska  must  be 
conceded  to  have  agricultural  advantages  that 
merit  a  more  densely  populated  farmer  citizen- 
ship than  it  now  possesses.  Its  lands  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  state  for  the  crops  it  is  repre- 
ented  as  producing.  These  same  testimonials 
present  a  long  list  of  lands  for  sale,  improved 
and  unimproved,  near  railroads  and  towns,  from 
$17  to  $3  0  per  acre.  This  price  is  for  rich, 
black-soiled,  highly  productive,  smooth  lands, 
as  nice  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  and  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  $200-pcr-acre  farms  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  state. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  man  of  small 
means  who  is  complaining  that  lands  are  too 
high,  yet  bangs  around  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Nebraska  and  pays  more  per  acre  rental  per 
year  than  he  would  have  to  put  up  as  first  pay- 
men  (  00  one  of  these  western  Nebraska  farms, 
an<l  get  a  warranty  deed  us  security  for  his  in- 
vest ment  ? 

EfOmeseeken  who  an  now  residents  of  Ne- 
braska should  take  a  careful  look  over  the 
western  hair  of  the  slate  before  wandering  off 
to  distant  latulH  and  among  strange  people,  and 
see  ir  Nebraska  lias  not  as  bright  an  outlook 
for  the  home  builder  as  the  "blue-sky"  vis- 
ionary promoter  has  to  offer  and  can  deliver. 

(7) 
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Important  to  Co-operators 

The  supreme  court  of  Iowa  has 
rendered  a  decision  that  it  would  be 
well  for  co-operators  to  bear  in 
mind  in  perfecting  their  organiza- 
tions. There  was  organized  at  De- 
corah  a  farmers'  co-operative  society 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing hogs.  It  bought  hogs  from 
stockholders  and  also  from  outsid- 
ers. It  contained  the  penalty  clause 
in  its  bylaws;  it  required  all  stock- 
holders who  sold  live  stock  to  com- 
petitors to  forfeit  5  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight to  the  society  for  so  do- 
ing. The  court  decided  that  such  a 
penalty  is  in  restraint  of  trade. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  was  not  (what  has  been  so  fre- 
quently advocated  by  The  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer)  a  co-operative 
shipping  society.  Instead  of  ship- 
ping hogs  and  dividing  the  net  pro- 
ceeds among  the  shippers,  it  bought 
the  hogs  outright.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  make  money  for  the 
society  so  as  to  declare  dividends. 
The  sole  object  was  to  get  for  own- 
ers the  highest  possible  market 
price  for  stock.  If  they  had  been 
organized  simply  as  a  shipping  as- 
sociation, there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  the  penalty  clause,  and  con- 
sequently there  would  have  been  no 
ground  for  action  against  them. 
This  paper  believes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  co-operative  shipping  asso- 
ciations, but  it  warns  all  co-oper- 
ators against  making  themselves  lia- 
ble under  the  law  for  doing  anything 
in  restraint  of  trade. 


creased  fleece  in  his  lambs,  just 
keep  him  as  long  as  you  can,  so  as 
to  avoid  inbreeding.  A  good,  heavy- 
fleeced,  big  ram  that  has  quality  in 
his  fleece  is  hard  to  get,  and  when 
you  have  such  a  sheep  you  should 
feel  that  you  have  in  him  a  gold 
mine. 


Prof.  W.  M.  Jardine,  who  has 
been  acting  dean  of  agriculture  and 
director  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  full  powers  of  that  office. 


On  May  17,  just  passed,  400  farm- 
ers' institutes  in  Kansas  held  "co- 
operation meetings"  to  discuss  ways 
in  which  farmers  may  get  together 
for  mutual  benefit.  Such  co-opera- 
tion meetings  might  prove  helpful  to 
any  state. 


Iowa  farmers  are  having  consid- 
erable trouble  from  cut-worms  in 
corn  planted  on  spring  plowed  sod. 
If  they  had  plowed  their  sod  in  the 
fall,  this  trouble  might  have  been 
almost  entirely  avoided.  Fall  plow- 
ing of  sod  generally  does  away  with 
cut-worms  the  following  season. 


Attention  is  again  called  to  the 
international  congress  on  school  hy 
giene  that  will  meet  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  August  2  5  to  30.  The  average 
child  today  spends  half  his  waking 
hours  in  school.  He  should  be  there 
subjected  to  the  right  hygienic  con 
ditions  if  he  is  to  develop  into  the 
desired  man  of  tomorrow.  This 
congress  should  do  important  work. 


Everyone    should    know  that  the 
quality  of  butter  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  cream  from  which  it  is 
made,  and  that  the  quality  of  cream 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
care  that  it  receives  upon  the  farm 
Prof.  Frandsen  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment at  the    state    farm,  Lincoln 
Neb.,  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  on 
the  home  care  of  milk  and  cream 
Every  dairyman  should  read  it.  It 
may  be  had  upon  request. 


Regulating  Commission  Men 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York  has  passed  a  bill  for  reg- 
ulating the  business  of  the  commis- 
sion men.  From  now  on,  if  the  law 
is  enforced,  the  commission  men 
of  that  state  will  have  to  walk  in 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  or  go 
out  of  business.  Every  state  in  the 
union  needs  just  such  a  law.  One 
merchant  declares  that  the  com- 
mission men  report  to  him  just  as 
many  "rots"  in  cases  of  candled 
eggs  as  are  reported  in  the  cases  of 
eggs  that  are  not  candled.  This 
comes  pretty  near  to  stealing.  Un- 
der the  New  York  law,  such  a  com- 
mission man  would  have  his  license 
revoked  and  be  put  out  of  business. 
It  is  about  time,  in  the  interest  of 
the  producer,  that  the  commission 
men  throughout  this  territory  were 
taken  in  hand  and  held  rigidly  to 
account.  Future  legislatures  will 
be  asked  to  adopt  laws  similar  to 
the  one  that  has  been  adopted  in 
New  York. 


River  to  River  Road 

It  is  refreshing  to  travel  even  by 
rail  along  the  river-to-river  road 
from  Omaha  to  Des  Moines.  It  is 
pleasing  to  every  traveler  to  note 
the  well  kept  highway  and  the  at- 
tractiveness that  such  a  road  adds 
to  the  farms  by  which  it  passes. 
Of  course,  the  road  is  intended  pri 
marily  for  automobiles,  but  the 
farms  by  which  it  passes  profit  by 
it  fully  as  much  as  pleasure  travel- 
ers. The  road  is  kept  in  the  best  of 
condition.  It  is  thoroughly  dragged 
and  made  smooth  after  every  rain, 
so  that  it  affords  easy  and  rapid 
transportation  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Farmers  now  realize  that  they 
could  not  get  along  very  well  with- 
out the  railroads.  Such  experi- 
ments as  this  river-to-river  road 
will  soon  convince  them  that  easy 
transportation  from  the  farm  to  the 
railroad  is  just  as  necessary  and  has 
just  as  great  economic  significance 
for  them.  If  all  the  farmers  of  all 
the  states  could  have  placed  before 
their  eyes  such  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  good  roads 
as  the  state  of  Iowa  here  affords, 
they  would  take  up  this  matter  of 
making  good  roads  in  earnest. 

Easy  transportation  over  country 
roads  is  as  much  an  economic  neces- 
sity as  it  is  a  contribution  to  the 
pleasure  of  life.  The  farm  by  which 
such  a  road  runs  is  worth  $10  per 
acre  more  than  it  would  be  without, 
and  all  it  costs  after  it  is  graded  is 
just  a  little  work  with  the  smooth- 
ing harrow  or  road  drag  after  each 
shower.  Such  a  road  contributes 
to  the  pride  of  the  farmer  in  his 
holdings.  Such  pride  as  this  is 
worth  cultivating,  has  worth  in 
more  senses  than  one. 


What  Counts  in  Sheep  Raising 

Increased  wool  per  fleece  is  what 
counts  in  the  raising  of  sheep,  either 
on  the  range  or  with  the  farm  flock. 
Wyoming  reports  many  of  its  flocks 
giving  an  average  fleece  this  year  of 
eight  pounds.  This  is  good,  and  in 
dicates  that  the  merino  has  been 
getting  in  its  work  in  these  flocks 
thickening  up  the  fleece  on  the 
sheep,  increasing  the  number  of  fi- 
bers per  square  inch  of  pelt.  This, 
with  length  of  staple  and  a  nice,  free 
flowing  white  oil,  are  the  essentials 
in  acquiring  increased  weight  of  wool 
per  sheep.  Look  to  the  merino  for 
these  qualities,  and  when  you  get  a 
good,  big  merino  ram  that  shows  in 


Money  in  Cattle 

Every  little  while  we  see  the  an- 
nouncement, "There  is  money  in 
cattle."  It  is  refreshing  to  realize 
that  the  newspapers  appreciate  this 
condition  or  situation  in  the  live 
stock  trade  of  the  country  and  are 
willing  to  join  in  the  effort  to  en- 
courage money  investment  in  help1 
ing  to  tone  down  the  excitement  that 
the  high  prices  of  cattle  and  beef 
have  created. 

Yes,  there  is  money  in  cattle,  from 
any  point  of  view  you  can  take  the 
cattle  situation  now.  There  is 
money  in  cattle  from  the  standpoint 
cf  the  feeder  and  dealer.  There  is 
money  in  raising  cattle  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dairyman  in  the 
milk  and  butter  industry.  When 
anything  in  the  line  of  production  on 
the  farm  becomes  scarce  and  from 
any  cause  is  in  great  demand  by  aii 
the  people,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, there  is  certain  to  be  more  or 
less  of  a  speculative  trade  created 
for  the  article,  and  there  is  money 
made  in  handling  stuff  on  a  rising 
market.  Encourage  the  land  owner 
to  go  in  for  cattle.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  his  losing  as  long  as  he  han- 
dles good-quality  cattle  and  keeps 
them  in  healthy,  vigorous  condition. 


Demand  for  Cows 

The  milch  cow  demand  that  is  de- 
veloping everywhere,  in  view  of  the 
constantly  increased  consumption  of 
milk  and  milk  products,    and  the 
shortage  of  cattle,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  urgent  con- 
sideration for  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer.   The  demand  for  milk  is  not 
based  upon  fad  or  fancy;  it  is  the 
actual  and  natural  dietary  require- 
ment of  man's  appetite  and  physical 
necessities.     It   is    the  foundation 
principle  ©f  diet  upon  which  human 
existence  is  nourished  and  started  in 
life.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  cur- 
tailing its  use  as  a  food;  there  are 
no   successful   substitutes;    its  nu- 
merous forms   of   food  preparation 
enhance  its  value  and  increase  its 
demand,  rather  than  diminish  it. 

There  is  now  a  strong  competi- 
tive market  for  the  cow.  The  range 
and  cheap-grass  cattle-growing  coun- 
try are  in  the  market  for  cows  to 
raise  calves  for  the  future  beef  sup- 
ply. The  dairy  industry  is  urgently 
seeking  the  milch  cow  for  milk  pur- 
poses. This  is  not  alone  confined  to 
the  old  dairy  states  for  creamery 
supply,  but  the  western  district:; 
away  out  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  are  short  of 
cows,  and  the  country  everywhere  is 
being  scoured  for  a  better  grade  of 
milkers. 

The  western  country  has  decided 
that  it  can  manufacture  its  products 
into  a  condensed  form,  shipping  to 
consuming  markets,  thus  saving 
freight  and  becoming  not  only  a  pro- 
ducing country,  but  a  finished-prod- 
uct country,  by  manufacturing  its 
fruits  more  extensively  into  canned 
goods,  etc.,  and  turning  its  dairy 
products  into  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk. 

The  cow  must  have  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  cattle  market.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  put  the  beef  steer  in 
the  front  rank,  and  the  old  cow  that 
produces  him  back  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  procession.  The  cow  must  be 
given  her  place  at  the  front,  or  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  in 
these  times  of  great  cattle  scarcity. 
The  basis  of  all  cattle  supply  is 
within  the  breeding  herd.  The  cow 
whose  time  and  services  are  devoted 
to  the  producing  and  rearing  of  the 
calf  is  the  individual  that  is  now  in 
demand  among  the  farmers  and  cat- 
tle growers. 

We  need  more  beef,  we  need  more 
feeder  cattle,  we  need  more  young 
stock  cattle,  we  need  more  calves 
born  into  the  world;  but  first,  and  in 
advance  of  this,  we  need  more  cattle 
raisers  interested  in  the  ownership 
and  business  of  cattle  breeding, 
in  the  producing  of  cattle,  and  in  the 
growing  of  heifers  into  breeding  age. 
Milch  cow  prices  are  now  any  place 
under  $100,  according  to  the  quality 
and  production  of  the  cow.  b  » 
not  time  to  commence  reserving  all 
the  choice  heifer  calves  for 
breeding  herd? 


the 


Prof.  Hansen  of  South  Dakota 
will  start  in  May  for  Siberia  in 
search  for  alfalfas  adaptable  to  the 
cold  and  semi-arid  sections  of  this 
country.  South  Dakota  has  appro- 
priated $10,000  for  the  trip,  and 
$15,000  more  to  develop  the  alfal- 
fas after  they  are  imported.  This 
should  mean  something  to  alfalfa 
culture  in  the  northwest. 
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Relation  of  Cold  Storage  to  Price  of  Butter  and  Eggs 
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RODUCERS  of  butter  and 
eggs  realize  that  the  cold 
storage  price  of  these 
products  bears  a  close  re- 
ation  to  the  market  price  that  pre- 
vails at  different  seasons  of  the 
pear.  But  they  have  no  reliable  in- 
formation at  hand  to  furnish  the 
basis  of  accurate  knowledge  with 
■eference    to     the    movements  of 


these  products.  The  charts  shown 
herewith  show  the  relative  price  of 
fresh  butter  and  fresh  eggs  for 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  also 
the  relative  price  of  cold  storage 
stock  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  chart  are  given 
the  relative  receipts  into  cold  stor- 
age for  each  month,  and  also  the 
relative  deliveries  out  of  cold  stor- 
age for  each  month.    By  examining 
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the  first  chart  it  will  be  seen  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  time 
in  the  middle  of  May,  cold  storage 
butter  commanded  a  higher  price 
than  fresh  butter  until  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  end  of  April  fresh  butter 
commanded   the   higher   price.  It 


also  shows  that  the  largest  amount 
of  butter  was  placed  in  storage  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  and  the  larg- 
est deliveries  out  of  storage  were 
during  the  month  of  December.  The 
other  chart  shows  similar  facts  with 
reference  to  fresh  eggs  compared 
with  the  storage  eggs. 


The  Chinch  Bug  Next 

That  such  a  bumper  wheat  crop  as 
ias  been  reported  from  all  over  the 
winter  wheat  districts  should  pass 
safely  into  maturity  without  insect 
iamage,  would  be  very  remarkable 
inder  the  mild  winter  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  during  the  win- 
ter iust  passed.  The  chinch  bug  in 
i  common  enemy  in  some  localities, 
ind  may  be  looked  for  with  some 
iegree  of  certainty  where  present 
conditions  exist. 

The  alarm  is  already  coming  up 
rroni  southern  sections  that  the 
chinch  bug  is  making  it3  appearance, 
and  if  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  the  bug,  that  considerable 
injury  may  result  from  their  at- 
tacks on  winter  wheat.  Their  later 
damage  to  the  corn  crop  is  almost 
assured  when  propagation  influences 
are  favorable.  It  is  not  usually  re- 
garded as  wise  to  sound  the  alarm 
of  crop  damage  until  after  the  work 
is  done.  The  fear  of  being  called  a 
pessimist,  an  alarmist,  has  caused 
many  a  good  authority  to  be  muz- 
zled at  the  cost  of  increased  damage. 
Sections  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
are  reporting  the  chinch  bug  as  ap- 
pearing in  numbers  that  demand  ef- 
forts to  check. 

The  season  for  development  is 
here,  and  the  extent  of  area  covered 
will  be  a  matter  of  information  that 
the  state  authorities  will  Boon  b* 
able  to  report  upon. 


The  common  toad  is  one  of  the 
farmer's  best  friends.  It  comes  from 
its  winter  quarters  in  April  and  re- 
mains with  ua  until  September,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  eats  an  unbeliev- 
able number  of  bugs  and  beetleB, 
amounting  to  four  or  five  thousand 
In    a   single   day.     The    toad  sits 


quietly  and  apparently  half  asleep, 
but  if  an  insect  comes  within  reach 
his  long  tongue  darts  out  and  Mr. 
Bug  is  no  more.  The  more  toads 
you  have  among  your  vines  the 
fewer  bugs  there  will  be. 


The  Kansas  Report 

The  State  Board  or  Agriculture 
of  Kansas  has  just  issued  its  eight- 
eenth biennial  report,  which  covers 
the  years  1911  and  1912.  It  makes 
a  volume  of  more  than  1,000  pages, 
but  no  part  of  it  is  padding.  It  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  which  treat, 
respectively,  of  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  farm,  animal  hus- 
bandry, farm  poultry,  educational 
problems  of  rural  life,  and  general 
statistics  for  1911  and  1912.  The 
first  four  parts  are  of  general  in- 
terest to  agriculture  everywhere. 
They  constitute  a  valuable  com- 
pendium of  information  and  in- 
struction cn  all  subjects  connected 
directly  with  the  title.  The  fiftli 
part  gives  the  statistics  of  counties, 
a  general  summary  of  statistics,  and 
crop  and  live  stock  statistics.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  general  index, 
which  makes  every  part  of  the  con- 
tents at  once  available  to  the 
reader.  No  such  valuable  and  in- 
ptruetive  report  has  yet  come  from 
any  other  hoard  of  agriculture. 
Secretary  Coburn,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report,  has  surpassed 
:  II  his  previous  effort*.  It  has  been 
Mid  of  him  that  he,  more  than  any- 
one eise,  put  RailMf  on  the  agrl- 
(ultural  map.  This  volume  Memf 
to  Indicate  that  ho  proposes  to  keep 
It  there. 


In  four  years'  work  of  a  cow-tost- 
Ing  association  In  Ccrrnany  the  av- 
enge   production    of  twenty-three 


cows  increased  from  4,971  pounds  in 
1906-7  to  7,046  pounds  in  1909-10. 


Western  Hay  Feeds 

The  practice  of  winter  hay  feed- 
ing on  the  range  is  becoming  more 
and  more  common  among  both  cattle 
and  sheep  raisers.  Where  alfalfa 
can  be  had,  it  may  be  the  means  of 
putting  a  bunch  of  stock  in  fine 
flesh  by  the  time  the  grass  starts  in 
the  spring.  These  animals  find  a 
ready  sale  in  the  eastern  market, 
often  filling  two  demands,  that  of 
packer  and  feeder. 

Steers  coming  in  off  the  range,  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter,  in  good 
flesh  and  put  onto  full  feed  of  hay, 
go  through  in  nice  condition,  and 
find  a  place  in  the  market  between 
the  corn-fed  and  the  grass  cattle  in 
May  and  June.  It  pays  to  keep  cat- 
tle or  sheep  intended  for  sale  up  to 
the  full  grass  condition  as  they  come 
from  the  range.  It  does  not  pay  to 
sacrifice  any  of  this  flesh  gained 
through  the  grassing  season. 

Flesh  and  weight  cost  too  much 
to  idly  starve  it  off  through  the  win- 
ter, and  the  presont-day  range  stock- 
man understands  this  and  is  plan- 
ning not  only  to  hold  on  to  what  has 
been  gained,  but  add  more  to  it  by  a 
system  of  winter  hay  feeding.  The 
man  marketing  the  surplus  In  the 
spring,  when  there  i»  not  so  much 
competition,  usually  gelH  a  good 
profit  on  the  winter  feeding. 


The  great  American  hen  has  made 
her  wa"  into  the  South  I'lattc  conn 
try  of  South  America.  The  govern- 
ment of  Uruguay  has  Just  Imported 
COO  hens  from  (lie  I'nltcd  NlateH  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  native  stock. 
The  fowls  are  to  he  distributed  to 
experimental  poultry  stations. 


Butter  for  the  Navy 

The  present  legal  requirements 
for  a  navy  ration  include  two 
ounces  of  butter;  that  is,  butter; 
not  any  substitute  for  butter.  It  be- 
gins to  look  as  though  this  require- 
ment might  be  changed  in  favor  of 
oleomargarine.  The  quartermaster 
general  has  reported  that  oleomar- 
garine, after  extended  tests,  has 
proved  satisfactory.  The  commis- 
sioner of  internal  revenue  has  ruled 
that  there  need  be  no  revenue  tax 
paid  on  oleomargarine  that  is  pur- 
chased by  the  government.  This 
looks  as  though  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  substitute  oleomargarine 
for  butter  in  the  navy  ration,  be- 
cause, without  the  revenue  tax,  it 
would  be  cheaper  than  butter.  If 
this  should  be  done,  it  would  be  in 
antagonism  to  the  interests  of  every 
cream  producer  in  the  country. 
Cream  producers  should  bear  this 
fact  in  mind,  and  take  what  steps 
are  necessary  to  protect  their 
Interests.  The  oleomargarine  man- 
ufacturers already  have  a  good  share 
of  the  earth,  but  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  all  of  it.  They  have  been 
persistent  violators  of  the  law,  and 
are  now  seeking  to  have  the  law 
amended  so  I  ha  t  il  will  fa>  01  I  hem. 
A  violator  of  law  should  not  be  a 
seeker  for  special  privilege. 


Milk  that  has  been  condemned  by 
civic  hoardH  of  health  because  It 
does  not  comply  with  their  require- 
ments need  not  be  thrown  away  and 
wasted.  All  Its  food  properties  tuny 
be  preferred  bf  the  addition  of  a 
III  tie  rennet  which  will  convert  the 
casein,  the  food  element  In  milk,  Into 
curd.    This  makes  a   valuable  feed. 
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STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 


Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES   AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


7 


5 

Big 

Reasons 


It  wasn't  just  an  "accident"  or  a  matter  of  "luck" 
that  made  the  Saginaw  the  leading  Silo.  There 
are  reasons.  Good  reasons.  FIVE  good  reasons. 
Here  they  are:  The  Patented  Angrle  Steel  Rib, 
the  Spline-Dowel,  the  Saginaw  Base  Anchor, 
the  Saginaw  Inner  Anchor,  and  the  All-Steei 
Door  Frame.  No  wonder  the  Saginaw  laughs  at 
wind_  storms.  No  wonder  587  Saginaws  have  been, 
sold  in  a  single  day.  No  wonder  five  big  factories 
are  needed  to  supply  the  Saginaw  demand.  Farmers 
and  Stockmen  all  over  the  country  are  simply  de- 
lighted with  the  "Saginaw."  And  you  will  be,  too, 
when  you  get  our  Book  which  pictures  and  describes 
the  Saginaw.  The  Book  is  FREE.  Send  a  postal 
for  Book  No.  62  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 

The  McClure  Co.  (formerly  Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.) 

Saginaw,  Mich.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Cairo,  111. 
l    Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn.      Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


Valuable  Information  f  Df  f 
And  Special  Proposition!  ft  L  L 


TO  ALL  SILO  BUYERS 

Don't  buy  a  silo  with  your  eyes  closed^ 
1  Investigate  first.  Get  our  special  offer.^ 
I  Get  our  portfolio  of  silo  profits  made  by\ 
other  farmers.   Get  our  special  factory! 
prices  and  full  particulars  why  Champion] 
I  Silos  are  best. 

CHAMPION  SILOS 
I  Are  built  from  the  ground  up.  Are  abso- 
lutely modern,  have  continuous  door^ 
1  front,  steel  hoops  and  anchors  and  A 
iother  important  improvements. 
Western  Silo  Co. 
.150  nth  St.  Des  Moines.Iowa. 


When  you  want  what  you  want  when 
you  want  it,  the  Market  Place  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  the  proper 
medium  through  which  to  get  it. 


Fine  Wool  5heep  in  America 


VIII— B.  W.  Cope,  Buyer  and  Breeder 


W.  COPE  of  Smithfield,  0„ 
has  for  fifty  years  been  in 
the  active  work  as  breeder 
and  handler  of  pure-bred 
merino  sheep  exclusively.  Few,  if 
any,  sheep  breeders  in  the  United 
States  have  handled  more  first-class 
and  high-priced  merino  sheep  than 
B.  W.  Cope,  and  at  the  same  time 
steadily  maintained  an  interest  as 
breeder  and  flock  owner.  Mr.  Cope 
commenced  on  his  own  account  im- 
porting sheep  from  Vermont  to  Ohio 
in  1863  and  up  to  1884  had  made 
thirty-three  importations,  none  of 
these  less  than  carload  lots. 

Ben  Cope  was  a  familiar  character 
in  the  Green  Mountain  state  in  those 
days  when  the  merino  sheep  inter- 
ests were  at  their  highest  tide,  when 
$100  to  $300  were  paid  for  ewes 
and  $300  to    $1,000    for   rams  as 


ward  Hammond,  for  $1,000;  of  C.  N. 
Hayward,  two  yearling  rams,  $1,000; 
of  D.  P,  Doty,  Black  Chief,  ram 
lamb,  $300;  stock  rams,  Advance 
Bismark  Junior,  Diamond  Junior, 
Buffalo  Bill  and  Old  Keynote,  for 
which  long  prices  were  paid.  He 
bought  and  sold  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent rams,  which  were  distributed  to 
flocks  all  over  the  states  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains  and  on  west 
into  the  Mississippi  states.  He 
bought  whole  flocks  of  ewe  lambs, 
paying  therefor  as  high  as  $100  per 
head.  He  bought  some  extra  choice 
ewe  lambs  at  $250  per  head.  He 
bought  of  practically  every  breeder 
of  reputation  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Cope  as  a  Breeder 
As  a  breeder,  B.  W.  Cope  had  few 
equals  among  the  sheep  men,  east 


never  extensively  engaged  in  the  per- 
sonal work  of  exhibition,  outside  of 
his  own  county  fair,  which  he  patron- 
ized only  when  there  was  a  request 
for  his  sheep  to  fill  up  the  pens  on 
account  of  a  shortage  of  sheep  to 
make  a  creditable  exhibit.  His  motto 
was  never  to  compete  against  a 
patron  or  a  sheep  that  he  had  sold. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Cope  has  been 
engaged  in  the  ministry,  finding  time 
to  look  after  the  spiritual  needs  of 
a  little  flock  of  the  friends  and 
neighbors,  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  his  lifetime  asso- 
ciates and  pets — the  merinos.  He 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  Vermont  Merino  Register  Asso- 
ciation, serving  as  one  of  the  pedi- 
gree committee  for  this  association 
for  a  number  of  years. 

His  Early  Training 

B.  W,  Cope  was  instinctively  a 
shepherd,  a  born  sheep  fancier,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  growing  up  on 
a  large  sheep  farm  where  "fine  wool 
sheep  were  made  a  specialty.  Thus 


'tto  Krebs  r.rt"h_Pittsl>ui$h 


quickly  and  promptly  for  the  choice 
animals  from  the  good  flocks  of  the 
Vermont  breeders  as  $2  5  to  $50 
would  be  paid  today  for  a  good  ewe 
or  .ram.  Cope  was  in  no  sense  what 
was  termed  a  "Vermont  buck  ped- 
dler," a  buyer  of  cheap,  tail-end 
sheep  of  doubtful  breeding;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  after  the  best,  and 
confined  his  visits  to  Vermont  to  the 
best  breeders  in  the  state.  As  one 
prominent  Vermont  breeder  said,  in 
speaking  of  B.  W.  Cope  and  his  pur- 
chases in  Vermont,  "When  Ben  came 
to  Vermont  he  always  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  there  was  nothing  too 
good  for  Cope." 

Some  of  Cope's  Purchases 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Mr. 
Cope  he  referred  to  the  following 
old-time  Vermont  sheep  men  with 
whom  he  had  frequently  had  busi- 
ness relations,  and  from  whom  he 
made  many  purchases  during  his 
twenty-one  years  of  importation 
from  Vermont:  George  Campbell, 
Victor  Wright,  J.  T.  Stickney,  H.  C. 
Burwell,  A.  H.  Hubbard,  Edward 
and  George  Hammond,  Dean  and 
Jennings,  Milo  J.  Ellsworth,  Sher- 
bino  and  Williamson,  John  A.  and  J. 
H.  James,  C.  D.  Lane,  A.  A.  Farns- 
worth,  W.  R.  Sanford,  S.  Rockwell, 
L.  P.  Clark,  D.  F.  .  Doty,  Nathan 
Cushing  and  a  score  of  others  prom- 
inent as  flock  owners  and  breeders, 
men  of  character  and  reputation. 

Among  some  of  the  prominent 
sheep  purchased  were  Silver  Mine 
and  Young  Green  Mountain,  of  Ed- 


•  Merinos  Owned  by  B.  W.  Cope 

or  west.  He  kept  a  breeding  flock 
of  about  seventy-five  choice  ewes 
during  all  his  years  6f  merino  sheep 
enterprise.  The  Cope  flock  at  the 
outstart  was  made  up  of  the  best 
specimens  of  big,  strong,  wrinkly, 
heavy-fleeced  ewes  that  could  be 
found.  These  ewes  were  not  selected 
for  any  one  or  two  particular  fea- 
tures of  quality,  but  combined,  as 
nearly  as  has  ever  been  produced, 
the  excellencies  of  the  perfect  Span- 
ish merino  sheep.  This  flock  has 
been  kept  up  in  quality  all  along 
through  these  fifty  years  of  Ben 
Cope's  sheep  breeding,  younger  ewes 
being  added  to  the  flock  as  occasion 
required  and  as  the  older  ones  were 
dropped  out  from  any  cause. 

Sheep  men  of  eastern  Ohio  can 
never  remember  the  time,  after  this 
flock  was  started,  when  the  big  blue- 
grass  pasture  on  the  old  Cope  home- 
stead, adjoining  the  quiet  Quaker 
city  of  Smithfield,  was  not  dotted 
over  by  these  big  merino  ewes, 
quietly  grazing,  presenting  a  mag- 
nificent picture — a  landscape  view 
which  has  done  much  to  arouse  in 
the  ambitions  of  many  a  young  man 
the  spirit  of  live  stock  improvement. 
From  this  flock  has  been  produced  a 
bunch  of  yearling  ewes  that  shore  an 
average  of  twenty-one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  nice  white  wool,  and  hun- 
dreds of  stock  rams,  and  foundation 
flocks  of  reputation  and  merit  have 
sprung  from  this  quiet  Quaker  flock. 

Mr.  Cope  bought,  bred  and  sold 
hundreds  of  show  sheep,  but  was 


the  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  natural  tastes  and  in- 
clinations were  not  wanting.  As 
far  back  as  1840  his  father,  Joseph 
H.  Cope,  was  a  prominent  breeder  of 
the  pure-bred  Saxony  sheep  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  largest 
breeders  and  handlers  in  the  fine 
wool  sheep  industry  in  eastern  Ohio. 
About  1853  Joseph  Cope  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  quit  the  breeding  of 
the  light-fleeced  Saxony  and  go  into 
the  breeding  of  the  Wells  and  Pick- 
inson  Black-Top  Merinos.  He  pur- 
chased a  pure-bred  Black-Top  ram 
and  soon  afterward  purchased  a 
Vermont  Spanish  Merino  ram,  bred 
by  Victor  Wright,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  pay  $100 
for  this  ram  if  his  lambs,  at  the  first 
shearing,  produced  two  pounds  more 
wool  per  head  than  from  the  Black- 
Top  ram.  The  Vermont  ram  gained 
the  contest  by  his  lambs  shearing 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  per 
head  more  than  those  of  the  Black- 
Top.  This  proved  the  turning  point 
with'  the  Cope  flock,  and  Spaniih 
Merino  rams  were  used  continuously 
thereafter  on  the  breeding  flock, 
grading  up  the  Saxony  flock  to  one 
of  the  finest  wool  flocks  in  the  state. 

In  18  57  Joseph  Cope  made  a  pur- 
chase of  thirty  ewes  and  a  ram  from 
Vermont,  and  for  six  years  follow- 
ing directed  his  attention  to  the  ac- 
quiring of  a  flock  of  large,  compara- 
tively smooth  sheep,  long-staple  and 
white-oil — a  type  of  sheep  that  was 
seldom  equaled  among  the  flocks  of 
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aMtarn  Ohio.  The  Joseph  Cope  ideal 
could  ODlj  be  acquired  after  years 
,;   persistent,  .arel'ul  hreedhiK,  with 

,„  aye  and  ambition  stogie  to  the 
purpose  of  quality  In  fleece,  such  as 
Joseph  Cope,  the  veteran  fine  wool 
tanCier  and  fine  sheep  promoter, 
strenuously  adhered  to  through  all 
his  years  of  breeding. 

This  flock  was  dispersed  during 
the  autumn  of  1863,  and  at  this 
time,  and  through  its  years  of  build- 
ng,  supplied  numerous  beginners  in 
the'  fine  wool  industry  with  the 
foundation  stock  from  which  many 
>f  the  good  eastern  Ohio  flocks  of 
oday  trace  their  origin. 

rhe  Under  Side  of  Agriculture 

The  letters  on  "The  Under  Side  of 
agriculture"  printed  on  the  next 
iage  were  shown  to  a  man  who  is 
ery  prominent  in  agricultural  edu- 
ation.  His  first  comment  was. 
Why  do  you  print  such  letters?" 
)ur  answer  was  that  they  represent 
he  views  of  at  least  half  and  prob- 
bly  a  majority  of  our  working 
armers.  If  you  ask  what  we  mean 
,v  "working  farmers,"  we  answer 
he  farmers  of  limited  opportunity 
nd  education  who  do  a  large  part 

their  own  work-  and  who  find  it 
ifficult  to  obtain  credit  on  terms 
,-hich  will  permit  them  to  improve 
heir  farms  permanently.  We  asked 
ur  frknd  what  proportion  of  all  the 
armers  of  his  state  the  experiment 
tation  reached  with  its  bulletins, 
liter  some  thought  lie  concluded  it 
ras  less  than  10  per  cent.  What 
roportion  of  farmers  are  influenced 
r  instructed  through  the  teachings 
f  your  agricultural  college?  He 
ould  not  put  the  number  at  over  15 
er  cent,  but  he  thought  it  was  gain- 
ig.  Do  you  hear  such  criticisms  as 
re  made  in  these  letters?  Of 
ourse,  there  have  always  been 
ritics,  and  always  will  be.  Is  there 
ot  now  more  than  ever  criticism 
liat  the  colleges  and  stations  do  not 
ike  up  more  of  the  economic  and 
ublic  questions  relative  to  farming? 
kfter  some  thought  our  friend  ad- 
litted  this  was  so.  By  these  admis- 
ions  he  fully  justified  these  state- 
tents  of  the  "under  side."  We  find 
hat  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  ag- 
icultural  teachers  realize  the  situ- 
tion  into  which  farm  education  is 
orking;  that  education  has  been  al- 
lost  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
farm  efficiency" — showing  how  to 
nake  the  land  more  productive 
nd  thus  produce  larger  crops. 
Vhtte  this  has  been  developing  both 
ommon  sense  and  the  pocketbook 
ave  taught  the  working  farmer  that 
e  needs  something  which  the  col- 
jges  and  stations  have  thus  far 
ailed  to  give  him.  The  consumer's 
ollar  is  now  more  important  than 
he  producer's  dime.  In  spite  of  the 
pparent  splendor  of  our  new  agri- 
ultural  education  and  the  vast  sums 
f  money  annually  appropriated  for 
L,  the  real  leaders  know  that  the 
ank  and  file  of  our  farmers  are  los- 
ig  c  mfidence  in  the  ability  or  the 
nclination  of  professional  agricul- 
ure  to  help  fight  their  battles.  For 
re  have  all  learned  that  there  must 
e  battles  as  well  as  bulletins.  It  is 
nly  fair  to  tell  the  colleges  a..d  sta- 

ns  that  unless  they  will  of  their 
wn  initiative  do  the  work  which 
armers  need,  those  same  farmers 
ilj  compel  them  to  do  so  by  obtain- 
ng  control  of  these  institutes. 

The  foregoing,  which  is  taken 
rom  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
tural  New  Yorker,  was  called  out  by 
etters  received  from  practical  farm- 
rs  from  Connecticut,  Ohio  and 
ilichigan,  stating  wherein,  in  their 
pinion,  agricultural  colleges  and 
armers'  institutes  had  failed  to  meet 
he  practical  needs  of  .iractlcal  farm- 
ers. Undoubtedly  the  same  condi- 
ions  and  the  same  causes  for  com- 
>Iaint  exist  In  the  Missouri  valley 
erritory.  There  must  come  a  closer 
elationship     between  agricultural 


colleges  and  experiment  stations 
ami  practical  farmers,  or  these  insti- 
tutions will  pass  away,  because  they 
failed  to  do  the  work  demanded  of 
them. 

At  present  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  and  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  seems  to  be  as  widely 
divorced  from  practical  farming  as 
the  old  systems  of  theology  were  di- 
vorced from  practical  ethics.  Agri- 
cultural education  in  this  country  is 
very  expensive.  The  amount  of 
money  spent  in  agricultural  colleges 
and  in  experiment  stations  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  practical  results 
derived  from  them.  Sooner  or  later 
they  must  meet  the  practical  needs 
of  practical  agriculture  or  be  rele- 
gated to  the  rank  of  useless  educa- 
tional parasites.    The  trouble  is  not 


local;  it  is  universal.  It  must  be 
remedied  or  the  farmers  that  fur- 
nish the  money  for  these  institutions 
will  know  why.  There  is  no  other 
branch  of  education  that  expends  so 
large  an  amount  of  money  with  so 
little  result  as  these  institutions. 

Good  Roads  in  Texas 
The  citizens  of  Montgomery 
county,  Texas,  recently  voted  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $250,000  to  be 
used  in  constructing  good  roads  in 
that  county.  Work  will  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  Hock  of  the  Horse 
In  fixing  the  attention  upon  the 
hock  joint  as  influencing  the  draft 
of  a  horse,  it  is  not  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  other  features  are 
not  of  equal  importance    in  other 
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types,  for  it  is  true  that  the  makeup 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  draft  horse 
is  notably  different  from  that  of  one 
built  primarily  for  speed,  but  the 
type  of  variation  in  the  hock  joint 
runs  through  the  whole  framework. 


Plenty  of  Bananas 

So  great  is  the  crop  of  bananas  in 
Central  America  that  the  United 
States  Fruit  company,  which  has  a 
virtual  monopoly  on  the  banana  dis- 
tributing business  in  this  country,  is 
unable  to  get  steamers  enough  to 
handle  all  the  fruit.  Plenty  of  this 
nourishing  fruit,  presumably  at 
lower  prices,  is  accordingly  in  pros- 
pect for  American  markets.  In  re- 
turn the  banana  country  will  take 
American  wheat  and  corn  and  man- 
ufactured products. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Not  a  Petty  Saving 


Don't  think  that  Goodyears  won 
their  place  through  any  petty  savings. 

They  were  once  in  bottom  place. 
Today  they  outsell,  by  long  odds,  all 
other  tires  in  the  world. 

They  have  leaped  to  leadership.  The 


Goodyear  demand  has  come  like  an 
avalanche. 

Last  year's  sales  by  far  exceeded 
our  previous  12  years  put  together. 

It  took  a  vast,  compelling  reason  to 
bring  this  change  about. 


Two  Big  Savings 

The  No -Rim -Cut  tire  — which 
we  control — revolutionized  condi- 
tions. 

About  one  in  four  of  all  old- 
type  tires  were  wrecked  by  rim- 
cut  ruin.  The  No-Rim-Cut  tire 
wiped  out  that  loss  completely. 

Then  the  oversize  we  gave  this 
tire  added  10  per  cent  to  the  air 
capacity.  And  that,  with  the  aver- 
age car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  alone  vastly 
altered  the  cost  of  tire  upkeep. 

Other  Savings 

Then,  year  after  year,  we  have 
spent  fortunes  on  re- 
search and  experi- 
ment. 

That  department 
now  costs  us  $100,000 
yearly.  And  there 
scores  of  our  experts 
work  all  the  time, 
seeking  ways  to  better 
tires. 


by  metered  mileage  —  test  every 
new  idea.  Night  and  day,  four 
tires  at  a  time  are  being  worn  out 
in  our  factory. 

It  was  thus  we  learned,  in  the 
course  of  years,  how  to  give  you 
Goodyear  mileage. 

The  Meters  Tell 

Bear  in  mind  that  meters  are 
now  used  on  countless  cars.  Men 
know  which  tire  is  best. 

The  time  is  past  when  users 
depend  on  makers'  claims. 

They  measure  mileage,  watch 
their  tire  upkeep.  And  they  tell 
their  results  to  others. 

Over  two  million  Goodyear  tires 


have  gone  out  to  meet  these  tests. 
And  Goodyear  sales  have  doubled 
over  and  over  as  men  proved  out 
the  tires. 

Judge  by  This 

Judge  Goodyear  tires  by  the 
final  verdict  of  the  legions  of  men 
who  have  used  them. 

You  can  see  the  No-Rim-Cut 
feature  —  the  oversize  feature. 
But  the  main  fact  lies  in  their 
records. 

Motor  car  makers  have  con- 
tracted for  890,680  Goodyears  to 
be  used  on  new  cars  this  year. 
And  our  demand  from  users  is 
twice  as  large  as  last  year. 


They  test  the  tires 


YEAR 


AKKON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


The  savings  which 
did  that  are  bound  to 
win  you  when  you 
make  one  test. 


Write  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  Book 
—  14th -year  edition. 
It  tell*  all  known 
ways  to  economize  on 
tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office.  Toronto,  Onl.  —  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Queer  Features  of  the  Revolution  in  Mexico 


MEXICO  CITY — I  want  to  give 
you    some    sidelights  on 
the  Mexican  situation.  The 
-  whole  country  is  changing. 

Everything  is  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion, and  this  revolution  means 
more  than  the  fighting  which  is  now 
going  on  in  so  many  different  quar- 
ters. 

The  country  is  having  an  intel- 
lectual revolution  as  well  as  a  phys- 
ical one.  The  common  people  are 
waking  up.  The  peons  have  begun 
to  think  for  themselves  and  even  the 
rich  are  changing  their  ideas  as  to 
the  division  of  property.  Labor  at 
last  is  claiming  its  rights.  Within 
the  last  few  months  we  have  had  a 
big  strike  on  the  railways,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  debates  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  as  to  the 
raising  of  wages,  and  the  cutting 
down  of  hours  of  work  in  the  fac- 
tories. 

The  Brigands  and  Banditti 

At  the  same  time  the  whole  re- 
public is  in  a  state  of  fear  as  to 
where  trouble  will  break  out  next. 
Many  localities  have  no  order  what- 
ever, and  the  brigands  and  banditti 
commit  their  outrages  with  little 
fear  of  the  result.  They  dynamite 
tunnels,  burn  bridges  and  tear  up 
the  tracks  of  the  railroads.  At  this 
writing  nearly  every  railway  sy6tem 
is  more  or  less  out  of  commission. 

Stray  bands  of  rebels  will  hold  up 
a  passenger  train  and  go  through  the 
pockets  of  the  travelers.  If  there 
are  soldiers  on  the  train,  they  may 
fire  upon  them,  without  regard  to 
the  passengers,  and  at  such  times 
they  have  no  regard  for  the  train 
employes. 

A  few  months  ago  some  of  these 
rebels  seized  a  fireman,  who  was 
trying  to  protect  his  engine.  They 
threw  him  alive  into  the  fire-box  of 
the  locomotive  and  he  was  burned 
to  death.  Another  engineer  saved 
his  life  by  taking  off  his  coat  and 
assuming  the  uniform  of  a  con- 
ductor. 

Railway  Troubles 

These  railway  troubles  have  now 
extended  to  most  of  the  roads  in  the 
republic.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Mexican  Central,  which  runs  be- 
tween El  Paso  and  Mexico  City,  has 
been  out  of  commission  for  more 
than  two  years.  The  conditions  were 
so  bad  there  that  the  Madero  gov- 
ernment contemplated  making  mili- 
tary cars  with  double  walls  of  sheet 
steel  and  sand  in  the  middle.  These 
were  to  be  used  for  soldiers,  and 
were  to  be  traveling  fortifications. 
They  were  painted  in  checker-board 
fashion,  the  black  and  white  check- 
ers disguising  the  loopholes. 

The  losses  have  been  so  great  on 
parts  of  that  road  that  certain  Amer- 
ican lines  have  not  let  their  cars  go 
into  Mexico  for  fear  of  losing  both 
cars  and  freight. 

The  railway  situation  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  country  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally bad.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific lines  have  been  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
many  of  the  western  roads  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

As  to  the  National  line  from  La- 
redo to  the  Mexican  capital,  this  has 
been  open  right  along  until  the  last 
revolution.     The    only  trouble  has 
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been  the  burning  of  a  few  bridges 
and  a  small  station  now  and  then. 
But  since  Madero  was  killed  there 
has  been  more  or  less  trouble  along 
that  system,  and  it  is  only  now  that 
the  cars  are  again  running  regularly. 
Hanged  from  Telegraph  Poles 
Of  late  the  conditions  have  been 
very  bad  in  southern  Mexico  and  not 
far  from  Mexico  City.  The  Zapatis- 
tas have  committed  scores  of  out- 
rages, burning  up  haciendas  and  the 
cane  on  great  sugar  plantations. 
They  have  attacked  the  trains,  and 
both  freight  and  passengers  are  un- 
safe. 

The  federal  troops  now  and  then 
guard  the  trains.  They  pursue  the 
rebels  and  festively  hang  the  prison- 
ers from  telegraph  poles.  The  pas- 
sengers coming  in  on  a  recent  train 
reported  a  fringe  of  hanging  bodies 
from  such  poles  on  the  edge  of  the 
federal  district,  and  said  that  a 
dozen  rebels  could  be  seen  hanging 
to  some  trees  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

You  would  naturally  think  that 
this  would  stop  travel.  It  does  not. 
At  the  hotel  registers  here  you  may 
see  the  names  of  Americans  who  are 
coming  in  and  going  out  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  republic.  The  trains 
are  open  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  Vera  Cruz,  Guadalajara  and  to 
Tampico,  Laredo  and  elsewhere,  and 
business,  although  it  stops  now  and 
then,  is  'still  going  on  everywhere. 
This  may  be  seen  by  the  last  report 
as  to  exports.  This  shows  that  more 
goods  were  shipped  out  of  Mexico 
in  1912  than  ever  before.  The  ex- 
ports in  1912  were  in  round  num- 
bers $298,000,000,  whereas  in  1911 
they  were  $293,000,000,  and  in  1910 
$30, 000, COO  less,  and  $50,000,000 
less  in  1908.  These  figures  are 
Mexican  silver. 

The  Americans  say  they  know 
they  are  in  danger  every  time  they 
take  the  train,  but  that  it  is  about 
ten  to  one  that  they  will  get  through 
all  right,  and  if  held  up  will  proba- 
bly not  lose  any  more  than  the 
money  they  have  in  their  purses. 
I  know  of  some  who  have  even 
escaped  that  by  throwing  a  part 
of  the  rolls  which  they  carried  into 
the  spittoons  or  by  hiding  it  under 


the  mattress  of  their  Pullman  car 
berths.  I  have  already  told  you 
how  I  carried  my  big  bills  in  my 
stocking,  but  so  far  I  have  escaped 
railroad  holdups  and  accidents. 

Land  of  Suspicion 
One  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
present  situation  is  the  suspicion 
that  prevails  everywhere.  None  of 
the  leaders  seems  to  have  faith  in 
his  fellows,  and  the  partisans  of 
Huerta  and  Diaz  are  afraid  of  each 
other.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rebel 
bands  throughout  the  country. 
Every  man  seems  afraid  of  his  part- 
ner, and  the  air  is  full  of  treachery 
and  rumors  of  plots.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  truth  has  been  told  as 
to  the  tragedies  of  the  recent  past. 
You  can  get  a  half  dozen  different 
stories  as  to  how  Madero  was  killed, 
and  three-volume  romances  out  of 
the  reported  plans  of  Huerta  and 
Diaz. 

The  supporters  of  Diaz  claim  that 
any  treachery  connected  with  his  re- 
cent p-tions  have  been  warranted  by 
his  capture  by  treachery  at  Vera 
Cruz.  The  story  goes  that  the  Ma- 
derista  officers  who  took  him  at 
that  time  had  solemnly  promised  to 
leave  Madero  and  go  over  to  him. 
They  pretended  to  do  so,  and  came 
up  with  their  soldiers,  carrying 
white  handkerchiefs  on  their  bay- 
onets as  flags  of  truce.  It  is  said 
that  they  betrayed  Diaz,  almost  with 
a  kiss.  They  embraced  him  and  then 
suddenly  turned  and  captured  him, 
at  the  mouths  of  their  guns. 

I  am  told  here  in  Mexico  City 
that  this  treachery  was  a  money 
transaction,  and  that  Madero  paid 
the  man  who  took  Diaz  a  fixed  sum. 
There  is  one  man  here  who  says  he 
saw  the  check  for  $100,000,  which 
Madero  signed,  and  that  this  check 
was  cashed  on  one  of  the  banks  of 
the  capital.  I  do  not  believe  that  at 
all.  When  men  pay  money  for  such 
things  they  do  not  do  it  by  checks. 

According  to  another  story,  the 
man  w'  o  deceived  Diaz  and  sold  him 
out  bought  immediately  afterward 
an  estate  which  cost  300,000  pesos, 
and  this  notwithstanding  he  was 
known  to  be  poor.  The  soldiers  who 
carried  the  handkerchiefs  on  their 
bayonets  and  aided  in  the  capture 
are  said  to  have  received  goodly 
sums,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  cap- 
ture cost  the  government  $1,000,000 
in  silver.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  I  state  it  only  as  one  of  the 
sidelights  of  the  troubles  we  have 
been  having  here.  There  is  one 
thing  that  is  sure,  and  that  is  that 
the  treasury  was  practically  empty 
when  Huerta  came  in. 

Muzzling  the  Press 

A  great  deal  has  been  published 
in  the  United  States  about  the  cen- 
sorship of  news  dispatches  and  of 
the  Mexican  press.  Much  of  this  is 
true,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our 
people  have  but  a  mild  idea  of  the 
situation  over  the  border.  At  the 
same  time  the  daily  journals  of  the 
capital  are  not  at  all  backward  in 
making  criticisms.  They  denounced 
Madero  and  they  are  handling 
Huerta  and  Diaz  without  gloves. 
They  demanded  that  Madero  retire, 
and  they  compared  him  to  Charles  I, 
Louis  Philippe  and  other  rulers  of 
the  past. 

In  a  recent  editorial  as  to  the  ex- 


isting situation  one  of  the  Mexican 
dailies  remarks  as  follows: 

"This  government  is  one  which 
points  out  the  guilt  of  many  and  still 
is  unwilling  to  see  its  own  faults. 
Let  it  listen  to  the  words  of  Mencius, 
an  ancient  Chinese  politician,  who 
while  conversing,  with  his  emperor 
questioned  him  thus: 

"  'What  do  you  do  with  a  friend 
who  administers  your  business 
badly?' 

"  'I  break  with  him,'  answered  the 
emperor. 

"  'And  with  the  magistrate  who 
does  not  carry  out  your  commands?' 

"  'He  is  deposed,'  said  the  em- 
peror. 

"  'And  if  the  provinces  are  badly 
governed,  what  is  done  then?' 

"The   emperor  became  deaf  and 

dumb. 

"The  attitude  of  the  emperor  of 
China  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Mex- 
ican government.  It  changes  the 
subject  or  refuses  to  speak  every 
time  anyone  insinuates  that  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation." 
American  Newspaper  Men    in  Jail 

The  above  editorial  and  many  oth- 
ers which  I  see  daily  in  the  Mexican 
newspapers  might  lead  one  to  think 
that  the  press  is  free.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  there  is  a  rigid  censor- 
ship of  everything  sent  out  of  the 
country,  and  that  every  effort  is 
made  to  keep  the  United  States  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  outrages  now  be- 
ing perpetrated  by  the  rebels  and 
bandits. 

I  saw  an  instan««  of  this  as  I  came 


"LIKE  MAGIC" 
New  Food  Makes  Wonderful  Changes 


When  a  man  has  suffered  from 
dyspepsia  so  many  years  that  he 
can't  remember  when  he  had  a  nat- 
ural appetite,  and  then  hits  on  a  way 
out  of  trouble  he  may  be  excused 
for  saying,  "it  acts  like  magic." 

When  it  is  a  simple,  wholesome 
food  instead  of  any  one  of  a  large 
number  of  so-called  remedies  in  the 
form  of  drugs,  he  is  more  than  ever 
likely  to  feel  as  though  a  sort  of 
miracle  has  been  performed. 

A  Chicago  man,  in  the  delight  of 
restored  digestion,  puts  it  in  this 
way: 

"Like  magic,  fittingly  describes 
the  manner  in  which  Grape-Nuts  re- 
lieved me  of  poor  digestion,  coated 
tongue  and  loss  of  appetite,  of  many 
years  standing. 

"I  tried  about  every  medicine  that 
was  recommended  to  me,  without  re- 
lief. Then  I  tried  Grape-Nuts,  on 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend.  By  the 
time  I  had  finished  the  fourth  pack- 
age my  stomach  was  all  right,  and 
for  the  past  two  months  I  have  been 
eating  with  a  relish  anything  set  be- 
fore me.  That  is  something  I  had 
been  unable  to  do  previously  for 
years. 

"I  am  stronger  than  ever  and  I 
consider  the  effects  of  Grape-Nuts  on 
a  weak  stomach  as  something  really 
wonderful.  It  builds  up  the  entire 
body,  as  well  as  the  brain  and 
nerves."  Name  given  by  the  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville."  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


May  31,  1913 


TWUNTIKTII    (MNTURY  FARMER 


nto  Mexico  last  fall,  when  I  met  at 
jaredo,  Tex.,  two  American  newspa- 
)«-  correspondents  who  had  been 
ent  out  of  the  country.  They  were 
ilessrs.  Dunn  and  Caracristi,  both  of 
vhoin  had  been  expelled  as  perni- 
•ioua  foreigners. 

Mr.  Dunn  told  me  how  he  was  ar- 
rested one  night  on  his  way  to  the 
>pera  and  put  into  jail  without  trial. 
ie  says  that  the  most  of  his  money 
ind  valuables  were  taken  from  him 
ind  while  in  prison  he  had  trouble 
jetting  enough  to  eat  and  drink.  He 
vas  charged  a  dollar  for  a  glass  of 
vater,  50  cents  for  a  package  of 
•igarettes,  and  other  things  in  pro- 
>ortion.  He  says  he  had  on  deposit 
n  one  of  the  leading  banks  of  Mex- 
co  City  $2,000,  and  that  the  Mexican 
'overnment  fined  him  this  amount 
ind  confiscated  it. 

After  a  few  days  he  was  taken  by 
irmed  guards,  put  on  the  express 
;rain  and  carried  to  Laredo,  Tex., 
vhere  be  was  set  down  on  American 
soil,  with  a  notice  that  if  he  came 
>ack  to  Mexico  it  would  be  at  his 
)eril.  Mr.  Caracristi  was  treated  in 
he  same  manner,  with  the  exception 
>f  the  fine.  He,  luckily,  had  no 
noney  in  bank. 

I  am  told  here  that  Mr.  Dunn  had 
severely  criticised  the  president  in 
lis  telegrams  to  the  American  pa- 
)ers,  and  that  he  had  broken  the  law 
n  sending  code  telegrams  in  the 
ruise  of  market  reports  out  of  the 
:ountry.  Mr.  Caracristi  had  also 
>een  reporting  on  Mexican  conditions 
o  Senator  Falls,  and  the  adminis- 
ration  thought  his  leaving  the  coun- 
ry  would  be  for  the  country's  good. 

American  Claims  for  Outrages 

I  understand  that  a  claim  will  be 
nade  against  the  government  on  the 
iart  of  Dunn  and  Caracristi,  as  will 
lso  claims  for  other  Americans  who 
lave  been  outrageously  treated.  In 
ast  November  two  Americans  were 
:idnaped  on  United  States  soil,  car- 
ied  across  the  boundary  and  deliv- 
red  into  the  hands  of  General  Juan 
fevarro  at  Juarez.  The  charge 
gainst  them  was  that  they  had  been 
erving  in  the  rebel  army.  The 
imericans  eay  that  their  health  and 
Ives  were  endangered  by  the  unsan- 
tary  conditions  of  the  jail,  and  I 
inderstand  they  put  their  damages 
it  $50,000. 

Twenty-three  Americans  who  were 
rounded  or  had  relatives  killed  or 
vounded  by  shots  across  the  Mex- 
can  border  in  April  and  May  have 
>een  reported  by  a  commission  of 
)ur  army  officers  entitled  to  indem- 
Uties  aggregating  $86,000,  and  this 
vlll  probably  be  paid.  All  of  these 
:laims  were  reduced  by  the  commis- 
ilon  from  the  amount  originally 
inked. 

Americans  are  not  popular  in 
Mexico.  This  is  especially  so  among 
:he  middle  and  higher  classes.  They 
ire  jealous  of  our  success  as  a  na- 
tion, and  also  of  our  success  in 
making  money  out  of  Mexican  in- 
vestments. They  realize  that  some 
Df  the  best  properties  in  Mexico  be- 
long to  our  people,  and  while  they 
want  American  capital,  they  feel 
Bore  because  we  make  money  out  of 
Investing  that  capital  here. 

In  a  suit  at  law  the  American  has 
but  little  chance  with  the  Mexican. 
Borne  Americans  claim  that  judges 
are  compelled  to  give  decisions 
against  them  by  higher  officials, 
Copyright.  1913,  by  Frank  O.  Carppnter.) 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  ol  Patterns 

EDM—Ladies!  and  Misses'  Kimono— This 
kimono  can  be  made  in  either  the  long 
or  short  length.  It  can  be  made  with 
long  or  short  sleeves.  Any  of  the  crept 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this 
kimono.  The  pattern  69M  is  cut  in  sizes 
30,  32,  36,  40  and  44  inches  oust  measure. 
Medium  size  will  require,  for  the  short 
kimono,  2%  yards  of  27-inch  material.  If 
the  long  kimono  Is  used,  6  yards  of  27- 
inch  material  will  be  required. 

fiOfil— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
-^Thl.s  dress  is  made  with  a  til!  e«  -«oi  <  <1 
skirt,  which  can  be  made  with  either 
the  empire  or  regulation  waistline.  Llnat] 
or  serge  can  be  used  If)  BMlM  this  dress, 
with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting 
material.  The  pattern  8061  is  cut  In  slses 
14,  10  and  1*  years.  Medium  size  require* 
4%  yards  of  36-inch  mat. -rial,  with  % 
yard    of   27-Inch    contrasting  goods 

WHIO—  I,adles'  A  [iron-  This  apron  can  lie 
made  with  or  without  the  sleeves.  It 
covers  th«-  entire  dress  and  has  a  pocket 
In  each  side  of  the  front.  Tin-  pattern 
also  provides  for  a  dust  cap  The  pat- 
tern .WO  Is  cut  In  sizes  ?,2,  ?A.  10  and  II 
Inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires for  apron  and  cap  ■>  yards  of  Cl- 
inch material,  with  %  yard  of  27-Inch 
contrast  I  nir  good*. 

fiOOO—  Boys'  Russian  Dress— This  Rus- 
sian dress  Is  for  the  small  lad  who  has 


not  yet  worn  the  regulation  bloomers.  It 
is  a  cunning  model  and  a  very  becoming1 
one.  The  garment  closes  at  the  right 
side  of  the  front.  The  collar,  cuffs  and 
belt  are  fashioned  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial. The  pattern  8060  Is  cut  in  sizes 
1,  2  and  3  years.  Medium  size  requites 
3  yards  of  27-inch  material,  with  V4  yard 
of  contrasting  goods. 

6088 — Girls'  Blouse  Dress-The  blouse  of 
this  dress  Is  slipped  on  over  the  head 
and  the  kilt  skirt  is  Joined  to  an  under- 
walst.  The  sailor  collar  and  cuffs  are 
fashioned  of  contrasting  material,  with 
navy  blue  or  red  serge  for  the  dress. 
The  pattern  GOSfi  Is  cut  In  sizes  (i,  X,  10 
and  12  years.  Medium  size  requires  2"U 
yards  of  30-Inch  material  and  1  yard  of 
^7-Inch  contrasting  material. 


When  fuderltig  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  ami  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  si/."  of  each  pattern 
you  want. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  I  >cpt  . 
Twentieth  (  e.itury  Farmer,  Omaha.  Neb. 

fan  any  of  our  render*  tell  us  how  to 
make  a  one-logged  Ironing  board?  We 
in-  Informed  that  we  published  dlreetl.iir. 
for  making  this  nleiiit  :i  viir  ago.  but 
we  are  unable  to  find  It.  The  editor  of 
this  department  would  appreciate  Infor- 
mation on  thl*  *ubjert. 


Less  Work 


Less  Fuel,  Better  Cooking 

Banish  kitchen  drudgery.  Do 
your  work  in  half  the  time  with 
half  the  effort.  Give  your  cooking 
skill  the  best  opportunity  to  prove 
itself.  The 

Monarch 
Malleable  Range 

Is  the  housewife's  best  helper.  In  con- 
struction, workmanship  and  design,  it  is 
years  ahead  of  all  other  ranges.  The 
Monarch  is  made  of  malleable  iron  and 
steel.  It  has  complete  triple  walls  — 
asbestos  and  steel.  The  top  and  oven 
heat  quickly,  saving  fuel.  Every  seam 
Is  riveted  tight— no  bolts  or  stove  putty 
to  loosen  and  fall  out.  The  Duplex  Draft 
and  Hot  Blast  Fire  Box  insure  even  heat 
and  full  use  of  all  the  fuel.  The  polished 
top  never  needs  blacking. 

Many  more  Monarch  advantages  are 
fully  explained  in  our  two  free  books. 
Hail  us  postal  now!  Address 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co., 
.1841  Lake  Street.       Beaver  Dam,  Wis; 


90     FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  (fate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.   All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 

f ates  on  dale.   If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
or  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO..       2 1  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


MAY  RAKES  p.. farmers 
^'Stackers 


F.rm 

Implements 
Gasoline  Engines,  Etc 


DAVID  RANKIN  MFC  CO. 

I.l.><   III  . 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  now  edition  (Sprlnn  and  Sum- 
mer, 1913,  Issue)  of  ETKRY 
\\  0  M  \  N  IN  K  OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER, Illustrating  ^<»0  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garmentl  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  (his  2.r>c  book, 
posl  paid,  for  5c  extra;  Without 
pattern,  10c.  Address  all  orders 
for  patterns  and  hooks  to 

Pattern  Department 
Twentieth  Century  Farmerl 

Oinalia.  Neli. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

Kood  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

Pictorial  Havlftw 
Miflurr  'a  Magazine. 
I,«d|px'  World 


AoMrena  Twentieth   Century  f»rra»r 
Omaha.  Hab. 

V   / 
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Fight  The 
Bugs  With 
PureParis  Green— 

To  wage  successful  war  on 

insect  pests,  you  must  use  Paris 
Green.  It  is positive— quick-acting 
and  easy  to  apply.  Nothing  belter. 
Go  to  the  right  dealer  and  get  the 
best  Paris  Green.  Ask  for— insist  on— 

ANSBACHER'S 
Pure  Paris  Green 

"Standard  for  over  fifty  years  " 

We've  a  book  on  Paris  Green  that's 
worth  sending  for  and  worth  reading. 
"  QUICK  DEATH "  is  the  name. 
Your  name  will  bring  it.  We'll  tell  you 
where  to  get  Ansbacher'8  in  your 
localty,  too. 

A.  B .  ANSB  ACHER  &  CO. 
2629  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Today 

Sure,  this  world  is  full  of  trouble — 

I  ain't  said  it  ain't. 
Lord!  I've  had  enough,  an'  double, 

Reason  for  complaint. 
Rain  an'  storm  have  come  to  fret  me, 

Skies  were  often  gray; 
Thorns  an'  brambles  have  beset  me 

On  the  road— but,  say! 

Ain't  it  fine  today! 

It's  today  that  I  am  livin'. 

Not  a  month  ago, 
Havin',   losin',   takin',  givin', 

As  time  wiHs  it  so. 
Yesterday  a  cloud  of  sorrow 

Pell  across  the  way; 
It  may  rain  again  tomorrow, 

It  may  rain — but,  say, 

Ain't  it  fine  today! 

—Douglas  Malloch. 


Our  Home  Chat 

A  few  days  ago  a  copy  of  a  home 
magazine  was  received  by  error  in 
this  office,  which  claimed  to  have  a 
circulation  of  500,000.  The  mat- 
ter in  this  magazine  was  mostly 
fiction,  written  by  well  known  and 
reputable  writers,  but  the  advertis- 
ing was  almost  altogether  that  of 


trusted,  either  editorially  or  in  the 
matter  of  relying  on  the  articles  ad- 
vertised therein.     THE  EDITOR. 


Fresh  Strawberries 
Nothing  is  more  delicious  than  a 
dish  of  plump,  red  strawberries, 
fresh  from  the  vines,  served  with 
rich  cream  and  powdered  sugar.  The 
fresh  berries  last  for  several  weeks 
and  make  the  housewife's  labor 
lighter  by  furnishing  her  with  a 
quickly  prepared  dessert  that  does 
not  require  time  spent  over  the  hot 
stove.  To  be  sure,  they  do  mean 
hours  of  labor  in  picking  the  ber- 
ries, if  the  plot  is  large,  but  others 
can  help  with  that,  and  it  is  a  change 
from  the  everlasting  boiling  and 
baking,  anyhow. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  the 
family  begins  to  tire  of  the  berries 


[LIGHTNING  ROD 

9c  PER  FOOT 

|  Best  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

I    A  better  conductor  than  required  by  In- 
i  earance  Companies.  System  complete  with 
|  fuJi  directions  for  installing.  No  agents. 
You  get  wholesale  price. 
Buy  Direct— On  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 
Pay  after  you  are  satisfied.   OurRoda  are 
I  securely  protecting  thousands  of  farm  homes 
I  and  will  protect  yours.    Write  postal  for 
f  FREE  book  on  lightning  protection.  Tells 
I  plainly  just  the  facts  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in.  Ask  for  it  today. 

| The  J.  A.  Scott  Company 

1  Itefrl  z.  .Detroit,  Mica/ 


Shinit 
Li^tningRbds 

Are  scientifically  perfect.  Give  absolute 
protection    Sold  under  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  Shinn  rods.    If  he  has  none  write  me 
for  full  particulars  about  bond,  my  system 
of  inspection  by  state  inspectors  and  free 
catalog  which  tells  why  Shinn  rods  are  best 
W.  C  SHINN,        107 16th  St.,  UNCOIN.NEBRASKA 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  ftS? 


tracts  and  kills  all 


flies.  Neat,  dean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  off 
injure  any thtnff. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  SI* 


HAROLD  S0HEB8,  ISO  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth.  Cen- 
tury   Farmer    when    writing   to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


patent  medicine  manufacturers,  land 
sharks  and  other  firms  who  give 
nothing  for  something.  Out  of 
twenty  columns  of  advertising  mat- 
ter carried  in  that  number  of  the 
magazine,  there  were  only  six  col- 
umns that  would  have  been  accepted 
by  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
Of  the  other  fourteen  columns,  many 
of  these  firms  have  offered  their  ad- 
vertising to  us  and  we  have  refused 
to  accept  it  on  any  terms. 

This  so-called  "magazine  for  the 
home"  is  selling  the  health  and 
financial  well-being  of  its  subscrib- 
ers for  the  few  hundreds  of  dollars 
which  this  advertising  brings  in. 
There  is  no  legal  method  of  stop- 
ping the  untold  damage  such  pub- 
lications may  do,  but  the  mother  in 
the  home  can  see  that  no  magazine 
enters  her  doors  that  contains  ad- 
vertising matter  that  may  in  any 
way  injure  the  children,  either  phy- 
sically or  morally.  Go  over  the 
magazines  coming  to  your  home  and 
see  what  class  of  advertising  mat- 
ter is  contained  therein.  If  it  is 
vouched  for  by  the  paper,  if  it  is 
clean  and  free  from  statements  of 
wonderful  cures  and  impossible 
claims,  then,  and  only  then,  is  it  fit 
to  have  in  the  home  and  to  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  purchasing  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

No  far-seeing  manager,  no  editor 
who  has  the  good  of  his  subscribers 
at  heart,  would  ever  accept  such 
advertising  matter,  and  any  maga- 
zine that  carries  it  is  not  fit  to  be 


served  simply  with  sugar  and  cream, 
there  are  shortcakes  to  be  made  of 
them,  and  many  fancy  dishes  which 
are  especially  pretty  and  attractive 
for  serving  when  guests  arrive.  Ons 
method  sent  us  by  Winifred  Pales  of 
New  Jersey  is  illustrated  herewith, 
and  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Cut  an  inch-thick  slice  of  sponge 
cake  to  fit  the  bottom  of  a  serving 
dish.  Arrange  a  border  of  straw- 
berries around  the  inside,  and  then, 
with  a  doughnut  cutter,  stamp  out 
rounds  from  half-inch  slices  of 
pound  or  sponge  cake  and  stand  in 
a  ring  just  within  the  border,  to 
form  a  basket.  Fill  this  in  turn  with 
fresh  strawberries,  sugar  plentifully 
and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 


Crocheted  Lace 
This  pattern  may  be  developed  in 
fine  cotton  for  the  daintiest  of  gar- 
ments, or  in  the  heavier  cottons  or 
linens  for  coarser  articles.  It  is  a 
specially  useful  one,  as  it  may  be 
made  as  wide    as    desired  without 


further  printed  directions,  and  is 
suited  for  a  variety  of  uses. 

Make  a  chain  of  fifteen  stitches. 

First  Row — 1  S  C  in  the  5th  stitch 
from  hook,  *3  chain,  skip  2,  1  S  C 
in  the  next  stitch.  Repeat  from  * 
to  end  cf  chain,  turn. 

Second  Row — 5  chain,  1  S  C  in 
the  1st  space,  *3  chain,  1  S  C  in 
the  next  space.  Repeat  from  *  to 
end  of  row,  turn. 

Third  Row — 2  chain,  3  D  C  in 
each  of  the  next  three  spaces,  with 
1  chain  between  the  groups  of  3  D 
C,  10  D  C  in  the  space  made  by  the 
chain  of  5,  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 3  chain,  1  S  C  be- 
tween the  2d  and  3d  D  C,  *  3  chain, 
skip  2  D  C,  1  S  C  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  next  2  D  C,  repeat  twice 
from  *,  3  chain,  1  S  C  in  the  space 
beyond  the  scallop.  Repeat  chain 
and  S  C  three  times. 

Fifth  Row — 3  chain,  1  S  C  in  the 
1st  space,  ISC  and  3  chain  in  each 
of  the  next  three  spaces. 

Repeat  from  second  row. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 


American  Styles 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  makers  of  these  gar- 
ments throughout  the  entire  United 
States,  the  committee  selected  to 
choose  the  styles  to  go  into  effect  fo«" 
the  coming  fall  and  winter  was  com- 
posed of  designers  from  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  Toledo.  While  these 
men  will  no  doubt  go  to  Paris  for 
the  main  designs,  they  will  adapt 
them  to  suit  the  American  woman. 
This  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  and 
we  may  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
we  will  not  be  forced  to  allow 
Frenchmen  to  dictate  in  any  way 
what  we  are  to  wear.  Notice,  also, 
the  signifiance  of  the  fact  that  this 
committee  is  composed  entirely  of 
western  designers. 


Assorted  Lunch 
In  the  center  of  a  small  plate  lay 
a  lettuce  leaf,  on  which  place  a  very 
thin  white  bread  and  butter  sand- 
wich which  has  been  filled  with 
chopped  meat,  nuts  and  a  little  may- 
onnaise. On  one  side  of  the  sand- 
wich lay  a  small  triangle  of  chicken, 
on  the  other  lean  one  of  cold  boiled 
ham.  Beside  the  lettuce  leaf  put  a 
thin  slice  of  Bermuda  onion  on 
which  is  a  small  mound  of  caviar, 
sprinkling  this  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  adding  a  few  drops  of  vinegar. 
Two  stuffed  olives  complete  the 
plate,  which  is  very  nice  for  serving 
with  tea.         MARY  RUTLEDGE. 


Use  a  Brush 

A  paint  brush  is  an  excellent  thing 
to  remove  dust  from  cracks  and 
carved  furniture.  It  reaches  crev- 
ices where  a  dust  rag  never  could 
find  the  dust. 

Try  this  when  next  you  clean  the 
baseboards,  window  sashes,  etc.  You 
will  never  be  without  a  brush. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Burdock 

To  get  rid  of  burdock,  which  so 
often  crops  out  in  dooryards  and  is 
so  hard  to  kill,  cut  the  plant  off  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  cover  the  cut  with  a 
handful  of  salt.  DAISY  CANNON. 
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Original  Stories  By  Our  Young  People 


Bottle  the  Sunshine 

ottle  the  sunshine  up,  my  dears, 

And  lay  It  sate  away; 
lammer  the  cork  in  good  and  tight, 

Keep  for  a  rainy  day. 
•or  clouds  will  come  and  showers  will 
fall. 

And  earth  and  sky  look  sad; 
Inn  fling  the  cheery  rays  about 
And  make  the  old  world  glad. 

!ottle  the  sunshine  up.  my  dears, 

Sweet  temper  lay  away; 
•ar.y  through  life  a  smiling  face, 

And  let  your  heart  be  gay. 
'here's  sorrow  plenty  in  the  world, 

\nd  strife  and  bitter  pain, 

)  line  the  clouds  with  golden  beams, 

And  sing  a  glad  refrain. 

—Author  Unknown. 

The  Editor's  Corner 
The  first  picture  contest  is  over, 
ind  the  prizes  awarded.  There  were 
,  24  answers  sent  in  and  we  were 
<ept  busy  reading  them  and  trying 
lard  to  decide  which  should  receive 
he  prize.  Do  not  forget  that  in 
iwarding  prizes  we  took'  into  consid- 
eration the  spelling,  writing,  neat- 
ness, and  the  age  of  the  contributor. 

A  number  were  thrown  out  be- 
cause the  little  goat  was  called  a 
sheep.  That  showed  lack  of  obser- 
vation. We  are  printing  a  few  of  the 
best  verses,  aside  from  those  that  re- 
ceived the  prizes,  and  wish  to  say 
that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  to 
whom  we  should  have  liked  to  give 
prizes,  as  they  were  so  good.  The 
second  contest  is  on,  and  we  expect 
!o  receive  a  large  number  of  verses 
about  the  coats.  And  don't  forget 
:he  stories.  THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
A  Camping  Trip 
iy  Gladys  M.  Tucker,  Aged  13,  Elk- 
point,  S.  D.  Blue. 

It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  morn- 
ing in  June,  and  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
bors were  going  out  camping.  The 
nen  and  boys  were  going  in  a  hay- 
rack, so  that  they  could  bring  the 
ents  and  bedding,  and  the  women 
md  girls  went  in  an  automobile  and 
irought  the  lunch.  We  went  down 
>n  the  river  bank.  It  was  about  a 
en-mile  drive. 

It  was  11  o'clock  when  everything 
vas  put  to  rights  and  dinner  started. 
Uy  uncle  caught  two  large,  fine  cat- 
ish,  and  we  were  going  to  have 
hem  for  dinner,  and  my  mother  had 
jought  some  fruit  on  the  way  and 
nade  delicious  fruit  salad  When  it 
vas  all  ready  we  spread  the  table- 
loth  on  the  ground,  placed  the  food 
ipon  it,  and  O,  such  a  good  dinner! 

We  fished  all  afternoon,  and  the 
ivenlng  was  spent  in  telling  stories 
ind  asking  riddles.  After  breakfast 
lext  morning  we  started  out  fishing, 
)Ul  saw  a  storm  coming  up,  so  we 
iroke  up  our  camp  and  hurried 
lome.  The  storm  proved  to  be  more 
vlnd  than  rain. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Oar  Pet  Goat 
ly  Irene  Copenhaver,  Aged  11,  Dun- 
bar, Neb.  Red. 
On  February  14  there  was  a  sale 
it  one  of  the  neighbor's.  Papa  went, 
■  -  when  he  came  home  he  gave  us 
i  rope  and  told  us  to  go  to  our  un- 
:le's  and  get  a  present  he  had  bought 
or  ub  at  the  sale.  He  wouldn't  tell 
is  what  it  was,  so  we  kids  went 
ifter  it.  On  the  way  we  tried  to 
hink  what  It  could  be.  We  could 
lardly  wait  until  we  got  there. 
When  we  got  there  we  found,  to  our 
'■rprise,  that  it  was  a  black  billy- 


Awards  in  Prize  Contest  No.  1 


(First  Prize) 
John     Shaver,  Jr., 
Kirksville,  Mo., 
Aged  12. 
For    which  would 

you  the  blue  rib- 
bon unfurl, 
The  goat  and  buggy 

or  the  sweet 

baby  girl? 
The    goat    is  a 

beauty,  no  doubt 

about  that, 
But  hurrah  for  the 

baby,  sweet, 

chubby  and  fat! 
*  *  * 

(Second  Prize) 
Clair  Sweney, 

Ohiowa,  Neb.,  Aged  7. 
I  am  going  out  to  joy  ride 

With  my  little  Billy-goat. 
He  is  the  finest  driver, 
And  has  such  a  silky  coat. 

*  *  * 

(Honorable  Mention) 
Cezarie  Laydn,  Leeds,  la.,  Aged  11. 
We  are  going  to  a  meeting, 

My  little  goat  and  I, 
To  learn  to  be  good  farmers 
When  we  grow  up,  bye  and  bye. 

*  *  * 

Lizzie    Eagan,  Valley  Center,  Kan., 
Aged  13. 
Nellie  had  a  little  kid; 


She  hitched  it  to  her  cart, 
And  everything  that  Nellie  did 

Just  would  not  make  it  start. 

*  *  * 

Odber  McElvery,  Stevensville,  Mont., 
Aged  12. 
We  are  starting  on  a  picnic, 
Our  luncheon  nice  will  be, 
A  tomato  can  for  Nannie 

And  a  piece  of  cake  for  me. 

*  *  * 

Delia  Hopp,  Glenwood,  la. 
"Let  Baby  go,"  said  father, 
"Billy  will  not  harm  her; 
She  is  going  to  the  mail  box 

For  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer." 


goat.  My  brother  was  afraid  of  it  at 
first,  but  he  isn't  now. 

Papa  made  it  a  set  of  harness  and 
we  hitched  it  to  the  little  wagon  and 
drove  it.  It  drove  all  right  at  first, 
but  after  a  while  it  became  balky, 
and  we  had  to  unhitch  it  and  rode  it 
for  a  while.  When  it  gets  tired  of 
having  us  ride  it,  it  rubs  against  a 
tree  and  pushes  us  off.  When  he 
wants  a  drink,  he  comes  to  the  back 
door  and  knocks  with  his  horns.  If 
we  don't  open  the  door,  he  gets  the 
knob  between  his  horns  and  opens 
the  door  and  comes  in.  We  think 
very  much  of  our  pet  and  would  not 
part  with  him  for  the  world. 


The  Dog  That  Ran  Up  a  Tree 
By  Amy  Maddox,  Aged  11,  Naper, 
Neb. 

Spot  is  a  great,  good-natured 
black  dog,  as  full  of  fun  as  his  skin 
can  hold.  If  there  is  anything  he 
loves  to  do  it  is  to  chase  a  cat  just 
to  see  it  run.  He  has  not  the  least 
wish  to  hurt  it.  One  day  as  he  was 
following  his  master  he  went  by  a 
house  where  a  white  cat  lay  on  the 
porch;  Spot  made  a  dash  for  her; 
she  left  the  porch  and  ran  like  a 
white  streak  straight  up  a  large 
tree;  Spot  was  right  at  her  heels, 
and  because  she  went  up  the  tree 
he  followed.  I  suppose  he  had 
never  thought  but  that  a  dog  could 
climb  a  tree  as  well  as  a  cat.  He 
was  running  so  fast  that  he  did  go 
up  the  tree  quite  a  little  way — six 
feet  or  more.  But  about  that  time 
he  began  to  slip  and  fell  on  the 
ground.  When  he  got  up  he  took 
no  further  after  the  cat,  but  ran  on 
after  his  master.  I  think  if  he 
could  have  spoken  he  would  have 
said,  "Let  cats  climb  trees;  I  prefer 
to  run  on  the  ground."     Don't  you? 


Additional  Stories 

Blue  —  y.u\ a  Mowny.  Arcadia,  Nib.; 
Bertha  Miifichtlrn,  f 'leiirwatcr,  Kan  : 
Layman  L>.  Fu»«elman,  Schuyler,  Neb. ; 
Homer  Draper,  Kunun  r,  Neb. ;  Doreen 
Barrett,  Fi  hndswood,  Tex.;  Ruth  Lynn. 
Logan,    [a.;    Irene   TVv.    Orient,    8.  I).; 


Bessie  Adam,  Ravenna,  Neb.;  Elly 
Woods,  Alliance,  Neb. ;  Bertha  Dickin- 
son, Osceola,  Neb. 

Ked— Clarinda  Brower,  Augusta,  Kan. ; 
Lucile  Tash,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Lola 
Wahl,  Diagonal,  la. ;  Bonnie  Maria 
Smith*  Laurel,  Neb. ;  Naomi  Jones,  Hol- 
lister,  Cal.;  Thelma  Brundige,  Litchfield, 
Neb.;  Harold  Schuster,  Shelby,  la. 


A  Fish  Game 

When  you  have  a  party,  why  not 
use  the  following  fish  game,  which 
was  given  some  time  ago  in  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion?  Al- 
most all  boys  and  girls  enjoy  a 
guessing  game  for  a  part  of  their  en- 
tertainment. When  the  guests  ar- 
rive, give  each  one  a  little  booklet 
made  from  white  note  paper,  to 
which  you  have  added  a  cover  of 
sea  green.  On  the  inside  the  fol- 
lowing questions  should  be  neatly 
written,  the  guests  being  asked  to 
supply  the  answers  with  the  names 
of  fishes: 

1.  What  fish  is  astronomical  in  its 
taste? — Starfish. 

2.  What  fish  is  the  bad  boy  ac- 
quainted with? — Whale. 

3.  What  shell  fish  completes  a 
doilie? — Scallops. 

4.  What  fish  would  you  serve  as 
a  dessert? — Jellyfish. 

5.  What  fish  comes  from  the 
dairy? — Butterfish. 

6.  What  fish  would  you  take  on  a 
hunting  trip? — Dogfish. 

7.  What  fish  is  the  most  valuable? 
Goldfish. 

8.  What  fish  would  arm  a  soldier? 
— Swordfish. 

9.  What  fish  Is  always  under  your 
foot? — Sole. 

What  fish  Is  always  In  ;i  birdcage? 
— Perch. 

Thank  God  every  morning  when 
you  get  up  that  you  have  something 
to  do  that  day  which  iiiuhI  lie  done, 
whether  you  like  it  or  nol.  llelir: 
forced  to  work,  ami  forced  to  do 
.our  bent,  will  bree.l  in  \<>u  temper 
nnre  and  self-control,  diligence  and 
Htrength  of  will,  i  heerf iiIiiohh  and 
content,  and  a  hundred  virtues  wMch 
the  Idle  will  never  know.  KlngHlcy. 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

IN  EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 

ride  and  exhibit  a  nam  pie  1913 
Model   "Ranger"  bicycle 
furolnhed  by  ub.   Our  agenta 
everywhere  are  making  money 
fant.    \/rite  at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  special  offer. 
,N     MONEY  RKQtJIKi:i> 
until  you  receive  and  approve 
of  your   bicycle.     We  Hhlp 
anywhere  In  the  U.  S.  without 
a  cent  deposit  In  advance, 
prepay  freight,  and  allow 
10  DAYS'  FREE  Till  AL, 
during  which  time  you  may 
ride  the  bicycle  and  put  It  to 
any  test  you  wlah.  If  you  are 
then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 
don't  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 
,  you  may  ehlp  It  back  to  ub  at 
our  expense  and  you  will  not 
_  be  out  one  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Z" £nr?lsh  tha 

_____ —  highest  graae 
bicycle  It  Is  possible  to  make  atone  small 
profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save 
910  to  925  middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct 
of  as  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind 
your  bicycle.  1>0  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  olfactory  prices  and 
remarkable  special  offer. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  £»en °« 

■   ■  ■     ■       —  ■  ,  i—  ■  beautiful catalogueand 

study  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
with  91  profit  above  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Dealers,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
6ECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — A  limited  number  taken 
In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at$3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 
TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  ,rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes. 

lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, 
repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices* 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  onrLarge  Catalogue 
beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting 'matter  and  useful  information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,   Dept.Mise  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Old  Reliable  CHIEF 

CUPOLA  VENTILATOR  WITH 

ANGLE  IRON  FRAME  J\ 

No  snow,  rain,  sleet  or 
birds  can  get  in.  It  is 
an  ornament  on  your 
barn,  a  perfect  ven- 
tilator. Keeps  stock 
healthy  by  supplying 
pure  fresh  air  to  your 
building.  Write  for  , 
prices  and  catalogue. 

Shrauger &  Johnson  5 

409  Walnut  St.  |p 
Atlantic,  Iowa,  gg 


1  -_4jaJ 

chijT 


Build 

'^your  own" 

hmningWater  System* 


Constructed  of 
cement.  We  will 
tell  you  ho  w. 
Write  N  O  W  be- 
fore you  forget. 

NUWAY  WATER 
SUPPLY  CO., 

First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
HASTINGS,  NEB. 


NUWAY  WATER 
^ SYSTEM, 


T  II E  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  will  net  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement  of 
an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one 
Which  does  not  do  exactly  as 
it   advertises.     Any  subscriber 

who  finds  that   an  advertiser 

does  Hot  do  as  lie  promises  in 

his  advertisement  "ill  confer 
a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  col- 
lection.   Always   mention  the 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing  advertisers. 


PATENTS 


That  Piotgct  mid  Pa* 

Send  NUi'li  h  or  Modol 

for  Bsaroh. 

HOOKS.  AliVKK  ii  nil  SKA  ltd  I  KH  FREE 
WATSO.V  E.  COLEMAN,  I  n  lout  l.uwynr, 
Wnnlilii(ft<«",  O.  C. 

fiOVKI!N'MnNT  PMlttOM  nro  mi;  to  got.  Mr 

M_y.T  I  kU<    X  7H,    tnlm   how     Will.  t.,,1„y 

-  ."sow.      KAItt,   ll'il'KIMH.    Wn.MiiKton.    II.  0. 


I '  m  l  fot-Rrt  t<i  imntlon  Tho  Twentieth 
(Vntiiry  Knimor  wlirn  rnmmtiiilciitliii: 
with     tho     ndvcrtlftcra     on     thin  piiKo, 
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Square 
Deal  On 
Cream 
arators 


Let  me  tell  you  one  sure 
thing;  The  Beatrice  is  the 
only  standard  separator 
on  the  market  that  you 
can  buy atafair-play  price. 
A  squaredeal — that'swhat 
you  get  when  you  buy  a 

BEATRICE 

Cream  Separator 

Most  dealers  ask  $100  up  for  a 
high-grade  separator.  I  paid  $75 
for  my  Beatrice.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  had  so  much  cream  separator 
satisfaction. 

Why,  I  can  clean  the  bowl  and 

discs  in  less  than  2  minutes,  with  t  he 
patented  device  furnished  free  with 
the  separator.  They  come  out  as 
clean  and  as  spotless  as  a  new 
penny  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut. 
I  figure  I  save  the  price 
of  my  Beatrice  every 
year  by  its  close,  cle 
skimming.  It's  the 
easiest-running  ma- 
chine I  ever  had. 

My  repair  bills  have  _ 
amounted  to  prac- 
tically nothing. 
It's  a  sure-enough 
built-to-last  cream  sepa- 
rator. 

Take  Farmer  Onswon's 

advice.  Get  a  Beatrice, 
Get  on  the  list  of  satis- 
fied sepa- 
ratorusers. 
See  your 
dealer  or  write  to 


WE  BUY  WOOL 

We  buy  your  wool  out  and 
out.  charging  you  no  com- 
mission or  drayage,  and 
pay  cash  promptly.  Sell 
direct  to  us.  We  grade 
wool  honestly  and  make 
you  an  offer  which  you  can 
accept  or  refuse,  We'll 
hold  your  wool  separate  if 
you  ask  usoruntilyou  say 
our  valuation  is  satisfac- 
tory. If  it  is  not,  we'll  ship  it  back,  paying  freight  both 
ways,  or  we  will  store  it  for  you  free  of  charge.  That's 
fair,  isn't  it!  Send  for  our  Special  Wool  Price  List  at 
once.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  wool  bags  and  twine — can 
furnish  them  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

OMAHA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO.,  Wool  MercTiants 

1210  JONES  STREET       OMAHA,  N  E  BR. 


WHOLESALE 

P  PRICE  TO  FARMERS 


um  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

„  gasoline  engines,  etc. 

DAVID  RANKIN  MFG.  CO. .  hi  F  TARKIO.  Mo,  Hi  A 


You  can  buy  any  cut  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  8 
cents  per  square  inch,  cash  with  or- 
der— not  less  than  75  cents  for  any 
one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  at 
once,  as  Ave  have  only  one  of  each 
kind. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Advantages  of  Farm  Life 

V.  N.,  Monroe,  Neb.:  I  have jseen 
many  articles  pertaining  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  Do  Boys  and  Girls  Leave 
the  Farm?"  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
possibly  see  why  anyone  should 
leave  the  farm.  In  my  opinion,  by 
far  the  best  place  to  live  is  on  the 
farm.    My  reasons  are  two-fold. 

One  of  them  is  because  the  farm 
gives  the  young  man  a  better  chance 
to  get  ahead  than  the  city  gives.  I 
will  explain  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  I  mean.  If  a  young  man  leaves 
the  farm  and  goes  to  the  city,  as  a 
rule,  he  does  not  know  anyone,  and 
this  fact  makes  it  hard  for  him  to 
secure  employment.  Even  when  he 
gets  employment  it  is  generally  in  a 
loorly  paying  position.  He  is 
obliged  to  make  progress  in  order  to 
hold  his  own,  and  as  a  general  thing 
he  encounters  very  hard  sledding. 
On  the  farm  he  is  paid  good  wages, 
and  besides  this  receives  his  board, 
which  is  worth  a  great  deal.  There 
is  relatively  very  little  social  differ- 
ence between  a  farmer  and  his  help, 
while,  as  a  rule,  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference between  the  city  employer 
and  his  employe. 

Now,  I  will  try  to  explain  my  sec- 
ond reason.  The  country  Is  a  very 
attractive  place  in  which  to  live. 
The  farm  homes  in  this  neighbor- 
hood are  mostly  very  nice.  There  is 
generally  a  large  growth  of  trees 
and  a  fine  yard,  which  most  people 
in  the  cities  do  not  have.  I  also 
like  to  see  the  stock  and  growing 
crops.  I  think  that  there  is  no  pret- 
tier sight  than  a  field  of  nice  green 
alfalfa  or  a  nice  field  of  corn.  I 
think  the  prettiest  thing  on  the 
farm  is  a  little  colt.  Now,  I  have 
tried  to  explain  as  nearly  as  I  could 
my  reasons  for  preferring  the  farm. 
I  think  if  young  folks  would  stay  on 
the  farm  they  would  like  it  better 
in  time.  I  believe  that  they  would 
be  way  ahead  in  the  end.  The  city 
looks  very  attractive  to  some,  but  it 
is  not  as  pleasant  as  some  believe. 
There  is  work  in  this  world  wher- 
ever one  goes,  and  I  do  not  think 
work  on  the  farm  is  any  harder  than 
work  in  the  city.  I  believe  in  the 
farm  and  in  the  farmer. 

Comment — This  paper  is  glad  to 
receive  and  publish  such  letters  as 
this  They  have  a  right  ring  to 
them.  The  best  culture  in  the  world 
is  the  culture  one  derives  from  im- 
mediate contact  with  Nature;  from 
watching  her  processes  and  being  in- 
spired by  the  way  in  which  she  does 
things.  There  have  been  farmers 
that  have  stretched  themselves  at 
full  length  in  a  furrow,  resting  their 
heads  upon  the  furrow  slice,  and 
have  felt  that  they  were  pillowed 
upon  the  ample  bossom  of  the 
mighty  mother  of  us  all.  Whenever 
one  gets  at  one  with  Nature,  he  is 
getting  pretty  near  to  the  heart  of 
things,  and  the  stimulus  and  inspira- 
tion that  he  receives  in  this  way 
cannot  be  approximated  by  any 
stimulus  that  he  may  receive  from 
any  artificially  developed  form  of 
life. 


or  it  may  be  caused  by  the  milker, 
especially  one  with  large  hands,  who 
reaches  well  on  the  base  of  the  ud- 
der.   Massage  is  the  only  treatment. 

Land  Mortgage  System 
N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Okl.:  I  would 
say  with  reference  to  the  land  mort- 
gage  system  that  it  would  be  a  God- 
send if  such  a  credit  could  be  es- 
tablished in  any  state.  But  what 
would  you  do  with  Oklahoma,  for 
instance?  Outside  of  the  Indian  res- 
ervations, most  of  the  farms  are  al- 
|  ready  mortgaged,  and  for  about  all 
t1  are  worth,  and  the  national 
banks  hold  most  of  the  mortgages. 
How,  then,  could  a  land  credit  sys- 
tem be  established  here?  One  would 
have  to  take  a  second  mortgage  on 
nearly  every  farm.  I  honestly  do 
not  think  one  could  get  the  political 
bunch  and  grafters  to  feel  inter- 
ested, not  for  a  minute;  there  is 
not  enough  rake-off.  Farmers  here 
are  paying  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  in  any  other  state. 

Comment — There  are  some  mis- 
takes in  this  letter  to  which  atten- 
tion should  be  called.  In  the  first 
place,  national  banks  are  prohibited 
by  the  national  banking  act  from 
making  real  estate  loans  or  holding 
real  estate  mortgages.  If  the  na- 
tional banks  in  Oklahoma  were  vio- 
lating the  law,  the  government 
would  bring  them  quickly  and  rig- 
idly to  account.  Most  of  the  money 
loaned  on  land  mortgages  is  loaned 
by  insurance  companies,  savings 
banks  and  private  investors.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  a  general  rule  among 
those  who  loan  money  on  farm 
mortgages  not  to  loan  more  than  4  0 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gaged property. 

If  the  land  credit  system  were 
adopted,  some  form  of  it  which  is 
adaptable  to  American  conditions,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
borrow  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest and  pay  off  the  first  mort- 
gage, and  then,  if  he  improved  his 
farm  so  as  to  give  it  added  value, 
this  would  secure  a  larger  loan  than 
that  covered  by  the  first  mortgage. 
Every  farmer  should  know  that  the 
value  of  his  farm  depends  upon  its 
capacity  to  produce,  and  a  product- 
ive farm  is  worth  much  more,  and 
consequently  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  larger  loan  than  the  unproduct- 
ive farm.  The  farmers,  by  improv- 
ing their  farms,  improve  the  security 
they  offer  for  a  loan. 


Bruised  Udder 

H.  C  H.,  Arnold,  Neb.:  I  am 
milking  a  cow  which  has  a  small 
lump  at  the  base  of  a  teat,  which 
seems  to  hold  the  milk  from  coming 
down.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what 
can  be  done  for  it? 

Answer  — -  This  trouble  is  usually 
caused  by  bruising.  Sometimes  by 
another  cow  stepping  on  the  udder; 


The  government,  in  order  effectu- 
ally to  prevent  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  the  white  pine  blister 
rust,  is  going  to  forbid  the  importa- 
tion of  all  five-leafed  pines  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Hoi- 
land,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Austria,  Switzerland  and 
Italy. 


It  has  been  found  that  the  pungent 
principle  of  red  pepper  is  found  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  thin  mem- 
braneous partition  inside  the  shell. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  by  grind- 
ing the  seed  with  the  rest  of  the 
fruit  the  color  produced  is  improved, 
as  well  as  the  flavor  and  aroma. 


BULKLEY  VALLEY 

is  the  finest  farming  sec- 
tion in  British  Columbia. 
All  fruits,  vegetables  and 
grains  belonging  to  tho 
temperate  zone  grow  to 
perfection  in  this  valley. 
The  building  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  this 
summer  will  furnish  the 
only  thing  lacking,  trans- 
portation, then  comes  the 
people,  up  go  the  prices, 
and  everyone  will  try  to 
buy.  Why  not  be  the  one 
to  get  in  ahead.  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  investigate. 
Write  today  for  folder  "B." 

North  Coast  Land  Co.,  Ltd. 

420   Germania   Life  Building, 
St.  Paul,  Min. i. 


(t~- 


480  ACRES 

choice,  smooth  land;  unim- 
proved; chocolate  loam  soil; 
about  quarter  mile  from  Tower 
(Kiowa  County),  Colorado;. 
Suitable  for  flax  growing  or 
wheat:  ideal  for  a  dairy  farm. 
Price  $12.50  per  acre.  Terms. 

The  Charles  E.  Gibson  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colorado. 
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CALIFORNIA  MONEY 

Do  you  want  to  share  in  the  tremendous 
profits  of  Los  Angeles  and  Southern 
California  real  estate?  Ask  us  about  our 
plan.  Residence  or  large  capital  not 
necessary.    Write  at  once. 

MONARCH  COMPANY 

A-226-7-8-9  Security  Bldg-.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


FRFF  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyont 
r  interested   in  the   wonderful  Sacra- 

mento Valley — the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa- 
tion, Sacramento. 


CALIFORNIA 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money    than    anywhere    else    in    United  States. 

Dairy  ansl  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  KINK,  Fergus  Palls,  Minn. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  -for- 
mation 3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  It. 
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CALVES 


Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free. 

The  Nebraska  Seed  Co,  Omaha,  Neb 
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Valuable  Poultry  Information  Gained 
From  Experiments  at  Storrs  College 


f  -lEltHAPS  some  of  the  best 
'  D  I  work  down  at  the  Storr's 
luuUjW  Experiment  station  (Con- 
[ffim'Rl  necticut)  in  the  poultry 
line  has  been  the  experiment  made 
along  the  line  of  cutting  short  the 
ravages  of  bacilliary  white  diarrhea 
with  sour  milk.  Their  latest  work  in 
this  line  is  conclusive.  Sour  milk, 
preferably  fresh  buttermilk,  I  judge, 
for  the  very  young,  does  show  a  de- 
cided power  for  controlling  intesti- 
nal diseases — the  certain  form  of 
acid  in  the  milk  killing  all  germs  of 
putrefaction  that  disease  the  intes- 
tines and  tend  to  shorten  life,  even 
in  man.  You  nearly  all  have  heard 
of  the  scientist  Metchnikoff,  who  ad- 
vocates the  sour  milk  diet  as  a 
means  of  holding  off  old  age.  Metch- 
nikoff declares  that  it  is  these  putre- 
factive bacilli  in  the  intestines  that 
weaken  us  and  cut  short  life,  besides 
making  us  look  old  long  before  we 
should. 

Well,  just  the  same,  the  feeding 
of  sour  milk  to  young  quail  and 
grouse  proved  itself  as  good,  and 
now  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
feeding  it  to  chicks,  even  when 
groups  were  inoculated  with  the 
bacilli  of  white  diarrhea,  is  helpful. 
The  experiments  were  made  at 
Storrs  station  by  using  chicks  of  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  these,  after  inoc- 
ulation, were  separated  into  groups; 
so^e  groups  were  fed  the  sour  milk 
from  the  start;  other  groups  were 
left  without  it,  and  the  results 
showed  a  large  per  cent  of  chicks 
saved  in  the  group  fed  the  milk,  and 
a  high  death  rate  in  the  group  from 
which  it  was  withheld. 

Not  only  this,  but  this  experiment 
alone  showed  other  facts;  first  of 
which  is,  that  the  younger  the  chick 
the  easier  the  infection  is  taken  on, 


and  higher  the  death  rate.  For  in- 
stance, after  the  chicks  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  old  the  infec- 
tion '  egins  to  lose  its  power  for  kill- 
ing such  a  large  per  cent  as  it  does 
when  but  a  day  or  two  old.  Another 
fact  was  brought  out  in  the  experi- 
ment— the  chicks  left  without  the 
inoculation  were  divided  into  two 
groups;  one  of  these  was  fed  the 
sour  milk  from  the  first,  the  other 
was  left  without  it.  The  group  fed 
the  milk  came  out  all  right,  without 
a  case  of  the  disease;  the  other 
group  lost  3  per  cent  of  its  number 
by  the  disease,  as  microscopic  exam- 
ination showed,  thus  proving  that 
the  disease  was  present  in  the  whole 
number  of  chicks  to  some  degree  at 
hatching. 

In  all  experiments  in  this  line  so 
far,  it  is  found  that  if  the  sour  milk 
feeding  does  not  entirely  prevent  all 
chicks  from  developing  the  disease, 
it  will  in  enough  cases  to  warrant  its 
use. 

But  one  of  the  experiments  was  a 
failure.  Three  hundred  White  Wy- 
andotte eggs  produced  but  sixty-six 
chicks  that  were  normal.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  the  chicks  dead  in  the 
shell  were  found  afflicted  with  the 
disease.  The  sixty-six  came  off  car- 
rying the  germs  also,  and  so  weak 
that  it  seemed  useless  to  try  to  save 
them.  A  few  of  the  milk-treated 
chicks  survived;  all  not  treated 
died.  Such  a  flock  of  hens  as  this 
a  farmer,  as  well  as  others,  should 
get  rid  of  immediately. 

Sour  milk  is  plentiful  on  the 
farm,  good  and  fresh.  Why  not  be- 
gin its  use  with  the  chicks  the  first 
feed,  changing  it  frequently,  and 
keeping  its  dishes  clean?  Also,  why 
in  time  would  it  not  rid  the  hens  of 
the  disease?      IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Proper  Care  of  Cream 


The  following  are  the  rules  given 
by  Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen,  head  of 
the  dairy  department  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  for  the  proper  care  of 
milk  and  cream  to  secure  the  best 
quality  of  butter: 

It  Is  impossible  to  produce  clean 
milk  and  cream  unless  the  cows, 
stable,  milker,  utensils  and  separ- 
ator are  clean. 

To  wash  milk  utensils,  use,  first, 
cold  water  for  rinsing;  second,  warm 
water  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  good  washing  powder  for  clean- 
ing; third,  boiling  water  or  steam 
for  sterilizing. 

Use  a  metallic  strainer;  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  keep  cloth 
strainers  sweet  and  clean  and  free 
from  bacteria. 

Skim  the  milk  as  soon  after  milk- 
ing as  possible,  and  cool  the  cream 
at  once. 

Skim  a  cream  testing  from  3  5  to 
4  5  per  cent — the  richer  the  cream 
the  better  it  will  keep.  By  skim- 
ming a  rich  cream,  more  skim  milk 
la  left  at  home  for  feed,  and  there 
is  also  a  smaller  bulk  on  which  to 
pay  express  charges. 

Do  not  mix  warm,  new  cream  with 
cold  cream  until  it  has  been  cooled. 

Keep  the  cans  of  cream  in  a  tank 
of  cold  water  until  time  of  delivery. 

Wash  the  separator  thoroughly 
after  each  separation. 

Deliver  the  cream  to  the  creamery 
or  cream  station  early  In  the  morn- 
ing. 

Deliver  the  cream  not  less  than 


three  times  a  week  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  twice  a  week  during  the 
winter. 

Protect  the  cans  of  cream  from 
the  sun  by  covering  with  canvas  or 
with  a  wet  sack  while  en  route. 


Nebraska  Wheat  Indispensable 

Minneapolis  millers  have  con- 
cluded that  they  cannot  get  along 
without  Nebraska  wheat,  and  as  a 
result  their  representatives  closed  a 
deal  in  Omaha  recently  to  take  500,- 
000  bushels  for  immediate  shipment, 
paying  the  highest  market  price. 
This  is  the  largest  transaction  in  ac- 
tual wheat  that  has  ever  taken  place 
since  Omaha  became  a  grain  market. 

Quite  Enough 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  peo- 
ple want  the  earth,  it  still  revolves 
on  its  axis,  thus  proving  there  Is 
enough  of  it  to  go  around. 

The  I'oor  Little  Hugs 

Hundreds  and  hundred*  of  millions 

Of   little   hugs  Were  Had 
ISeeauxe  no  longer  could  they  eat 

The  fruit  that  once  they  had. 
They  tiled  to  cheer  each  other, 

They  ho|x-d  the  worst   had  come, 
They  said   tb,at  Huch  another 

Condition   would   he  hum. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions 

Of   little   bugs   ran  round 

On  |ila"|s  ■''I'd  trccH,  and  poisoned  tin  n 

fame   tumbling   t'>  the  ground 
At  last  hut  on«-  was  straylnff 

In  loncllnosv  about— 
"<;.<•  WhlZ,"  he  cried,  "this  Hpraylng 

f  las  knocked  us  hugH  all  out." 

— W.    J.  Ijfimptnn. 


An  up-to-date  De  Laval  Separator  will,  on  an  average,  save 
its  cost  every  year  over  any  other  separator. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  saving  in  more  and  better  cream 
there  is  also  the  saving  in  time  of  separation  and  cleaning,  in 
easier  running,  greater  durability  and  fewer  repairs. 

Because  of  these  savings  more  than  40,000  users  of  inferior 
and  worn-out  separators  of  various  makes 
last  year  took  advantage  of  the  De  Laval 
exchange  allowance  and  traded  in  their 
machines  on  account  of  De  Lavals. 

USERS  OF  OLD  DE  LAVALS,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  improvements  in  the 
modern  De  Lavals  over  machines  sold  10  to 
25  years  ago,  including  closer  skimming, 
easier  running,  better  oiling,  etc.,  will  also 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  exchange  their 
old  De  Laval  for  an  up-to-date  De  Laval. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL 
AGENT.  He  will  tell  you  how  much  he 
can  allow  on  your  old  machine,  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some 
other  make,  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  De  Laval.  If  you 
don't  know  a  De  Laval  agent,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office 
giving  make,  number  and  size  of  your  present  machine,  and  full 
information  will  be  sent  you. 

the  de  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Skims  Closer  Than  Any  Hand  Power  Machine 

Hand  power  varies.  When  the  operator  tires,  his 
speed  slackens,  and  butter  fat  is  lost.  Not  so  with 
the  self-powered  "Automatic."  Its  bowl  spins 
at  high,  even  speed.  There  is  no  variation.  The 
engine  runs  like  a  watch.  Hence  it  is  that  no  hand 
cranked  separator  can  skim  as  close  as  the"  Auto- 
matic. "  It  holds  the  world's  record  for  continuous 
close  skimming — less  than  1/100  of  lf»  butter  fat. 


Engine  and  Separator  Combined 

The  little  M  horse  power  gasoline  engine  is  compactly 
built  into  the  separator  itself.  The  two  are  so  solidly 
combined  and  so  nicely  adjusted  that  they  run  smoothly 
together.  There  is  none  of  the  jarring  and  jolting  of 
gears  which  happens  when  you  try  to  drive  a  hand 
cranked  separator  by  detached  gasoline  power.  This 
makeshift  won't  do.   The  "Automatic"  is  gearless. 

New  Model  Magneto  Equipped 

For  over  two  years  the  battery  and  coil  system  of  ignition  has  worked  very  well,  but  it  Is 
not  quite  so  scientific  as  a  self-perpetuating  magneto.  Both  systems  are  now  being  used. 
The  'Automatic"  magneto  never  needs  recharging.  The  engine  is  a  little  wonder.  It 
starts  so  dependably:  runs  so  smoothly  and  won't  balk.  Weather  makes  no  difference.  A 
self-regulating;  fuel  feed  keeps  the  gasoline  coming  just  right. 

See  the  AUTOMATIC  at  work  on  your  dealer's  floor.    Write  to  us  for  catalog 

Standard  Separator  Company7 

Makers  of  the  Automatic  Cream  Separator  Box  N-33.  Milwaukee,  Wig. 


1 1. 1 1  i  i 
Pmillry  Hook 
100  by  mull. 


T  H  10  TWICNTIKT1I  CKNTUKY 
FARMER  will  not  knowingly  puh- 
llsh  an  advertisement  of  an  uincliu- 
ble  firm,  nor  ono  which  does  not  do 

exactly  m  i<  wrtTfirftioi  Any  Btih- 
Hcrlber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  ho  promises  in  his 
advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  hv 
Mil  ding  us  his  claim  for  ftdjuitmtnt 
or  collection.  AlwayH  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  I'limier  win  n 
writing  advertise™. 
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Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


HE  season  for  Colorado  lambs 
is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
in  the  main  it  has  been  a  very 
satisfactory  one  for  feeders. 
Prices  have  not  reached  any 
unusual  heights,  nor  have  they  gone 
very  low,  as  they  did  last  year,  but  the 
average  has  been  considerably  better 
than  a  year  ago,  and  feed'ers'  profits 
have  been  larger.  Included  under  the 
term  "Colorado"  have  been  a  large  num- 
ber of  lambs  that  were  fed  in  Wyoming 
and  Nebraska  under  practically  the  same 
conditions  that  exist  in  Colorado.  In 
the  irrigated  valleys  vast  quantities  of 
alfalfa  are  produced,  and  this  forms  the 
basis  of  the  lamb  ration.  Thousands  of 
bushels  of  corn  are  shipped  in  from  Ne- 
braska, and,  although  freight  rates  are 
high,  it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  corn  is  cheaper  tham  any 
other  grain,  for  the  reason  that,  com- 
bined with  alfalfa,  it  makes  a  perfect 
ration,  and  in  the  high  and  dry  altitude 
of  the  west  the  lambs  are  gotten  into 
first-class  marketable  condition  in  from 
ninety  to  120  days.  The  season  has  been 
so  generally  satisfactory  this  year  that 
indications  are  that  nearly  2,000,000  lambs 
will  be  fed  the  coming  winter.  In  many 
cases  these  lambs  have  already  been 
contracted  both  in  the  southwest  and 
the  northwest.  Freight  rates  on  ship- 
ping alfalfa  "out"  are  so  much  higher 
than  rates  on  corn  "in"  that  the  feed- 
ing proposition  has  been  a  very  profita- 
ble one  wherever  alfalfa  could  be  raised 
on  a  commercial  basis.  These  Colorado 
lambs  usually  reach  the  market  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  competition  so 
that  they  have  the  market  to  themselves. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  season  they  are 
subjected  to  competition  on  the  market 
with  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  lamibs, 
and  the  latter  are  now  the  more  numer- 
ous on  the  big  central  markets. 

Australian  Beef  an  Experiment 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  live  stock  circles  by  the  receipt  at 
San  Francisco  of  three  or  four  cargoes 
of  frozen  beef  and  mutton  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  According  to  all  ac- 
counts, the  proportion  of  beef  in  this 
shipment  has  been  very  small  and  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  than  an 
investment.  Australian  mutton  has  been 
selling  on  the  coast  markets  for  some 
time,  and,  while  it  has  sold  a  few  cents 
per  pound  under  the  native  product,  it 
has  never  achieved  any  particular  de- 
gree of  popularity,  and,  as  far  as  the 
consumer  is  concerned,  its  chief  point  of 
commendation  has  been  its  cheapness. 
In  the  case  of  Australian  beef,  hardly 
enough  of  it  has  been  sold  on  the  coast 
market  to  afford  a  fair  test  as  to  its 
relative  value  as  compared  with  native 
beef.  It  is  sold  cheaper  as  a  rule,  but 
consumers  have  shown  a  marked  pref- 
erence for  the  native  beef,  even  at  a 
higher  price.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  coast  markets 
do  not  use  the  same  class  of  beef  that 
is  commonly  used  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Very  little  corn-fed  beef  ever 
reaches  the  Pacific  coast,  and  those 
markets  are  supplied  almost  entirely  by 
grass  and  barley-fed  beef,  which  is 
much  inferior  to  the  corn-fed  article. 
For  this  reason  Australian  beef  may  find 
in  time  a  profitable  market  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  but  there  is  no  danger  what- 
ever that  it  will  ever  become  popular  in 
the  east.  The  experiment,  however,  is 
valuable  to  the  country,  in  that  it  in- 
dicates that  modern  methods  of  refrig- 
eration have  made  it  possible  to  furnish 
our  coast  cities  with  beef  and  mutton 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  What 
effect  this  will  possibly  have  on  the 
American  stock  grower  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Immunizing  of  Stock  Hogs 

One  of  the  peculiarly  interesting  de- 
velopments in  the  hog  market  at  this 
time  is  the  strong  probability  that  inside 
of  a  few  months  farmers  will  be  able  to 
come  to  the  large  central  markets  and 
secure  all  the  stock  hogs  they  want 
for  feeding  purposes.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  to  ship  stock 
hogs  from  the  market  to  the  farm,  or 


even  from  one  farm  to  another,  because 
of  the  danger  of  cholera  infection.  Vet- 
erinary science  has  finally  succeeded  in 
rendering  hogs  immune  to  this  disease, 
and,  being  immune,  they  can  be  shipped 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other  with  impunity.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  at  some  of  the  markets, 
notably  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  where  stock  hogs  constitute  the 
large  proportion  of  the  receipts,  to  have 
a  lot  of  these  hogs  immunized  by  vac- 
cination and  then  disposed  of  to  farmers, 
who  will  take  them  home  and  bring  them 
to  maturity  under  the  conditions  usually 
prevailing  in  the  west.  Should  the  ex- 
periment prove  successful,  it  will  no 
doubt  open  up  a  large  and  profitable  mar- 
ket in  the  central  west  for  the  large 
quantities  of  pigs  and  shoats  that  are 
raised  in  the  south  every  year  and  mar- 
keted before  being  matured. 

Lighter  Grades  in  Demand 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  big 
packers,  as  well  as  the  smaller  butchers, 
to  give  preference  in  their  purchases  to 
the  lighter  grades  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep.  This  tendency'  has  been  pecu- 
liarly pronounced  this  year,  and  probably 
for  the  reason  that  the  proportion  of 
heavy  animals  has  been  larger  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  feed  throughout  the  win- 
ter. This  preference  for  the  lighter  ani- 
mals simply  reflects  the  popular  demand 
for  the  lighter  cuts  of  meat  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country-  Undoubtedly,  the 
fact  that  people  are  flocking  to  the 
cities  is  largely  responsible  for  this  de- 
mand for  the  lighter  cuts  of  meat.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  living  in 
the  cities  are  doing  what  is  called  light 
housekeeping;  they  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  and  are  not  disposed  to  buy  in 
large  quantities.  They  want  variety 
more  than  quantity,  and  the  heavy  cuts 
that  were  formerly  so  popular  are  now 
hard  to  dispose  of  except  for  special  pur- 
poses at  the  more  expensive  and  exclu- 
sive hotels  and  clubs.  The  popular  de- 
mand is  undoubtedly  for  the  lighter  cuts 
of  meat  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  buyers  are  now  and  have 
been  for  some  time  favoring  the  lighter 
grades  of  animals. 


Co-operative  Creamery 

of  Guthrie  Center 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  SIX.) 

from  the  inside.  Only  one  criticism  may 
be  passed  upon  the  creamery  itself;  it  is 
crowded,  poorly  lighted,  and  not  kept  as 
clean  or  tidy  as  it  might  be  kept. 

This  creamery  is  remarkably  success- 
ful. Its  success  is  such  that  it  keeps  the 
centralizers  out  of  the  field.    It  affords 


Cutting  Altai  fa  in  the  Prairie  Belt  of  Alabama 


Few  persons  realize  that  running  across 
central  Alabama  there  is  a  prairie  belt 
some  200  miles  long  by  forty  to  fifty 
miles  wide.  In  point  of  production  of  all 
kinds  of  grasses,  it  is  the  equal  of  any 
locality  anywhere.  For  alfalfa  it  is  es- 
pecially well  adapted.  In  fact,  Prof.  W 
J.  Spillman  says  it  is  about  the  only  lo- 
cality in  the  southern  states,  south  of 
the  Ohio  river,  that  is  really  adapted  to 
it.  The  soil  of  this  region  was  made  by 
the  disintegration  of  a  soft  limestone 
rock,  and  has,   therefore,  abundance  of 


lime.  It  may  be  called  limestone  clay 
soil,  underlaid  with  clay.  Some  Iowa 
families  have  settled  near  Selma,  and  ara 
doing  remarkably  well,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  others,  who  may  boy 
improved  farms,  splendidly  located,  at 
from  $25  to  ?35  per  acre,  on  easy  term*. 
We  know  of  no  place  where  the  northern 
farmer  can  do  so  well  as  here.  Who- 
ever is  interested  in  a  milder  climate,  a. 
good  place  to  make  money  farming; 
while  realizing  a  remarkable  increase  on 
his  investment,  will  make  no  mistake  t» 
inspect  the  country  about  Selma,  Ala. 


a  profitable  return  for  his  products  to 
every  cream  producer.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess is  due  to  careful  management  and 
supervision,  due  to  the  methods  that 
have  been  here  outlined.  It  would  be 
well  for  every  community  that  is  think- 
ing of  organizing  a  creamery— in  fact,  for 
every  community  in  which  a  creamery 
has  already  been  organized — to  study 
these  methods  carefully,  and  see  if  they 
may  not  learn  from  them  something  that 
they  may  use  to  advantage. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Clauff's  Durocs 

We  called  on  C.  E.  Clauff  at  Central 
City,  Neb.,  last  week  and  found  him 
busy  with  his  farm  operations,  but  still 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  talk  about 
the  Durocs.  He  has  a  nice  bunch  of 
spring  pigs  coming  along  in  good  shape. 
One  of  the  choice  litters  is  by  Crimson 
C,  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder.  There 
are  ten  extra  good  pigs  in  this  litter, 
and  they  are  out  of  a  Medoc-bred  sow. 
Another  good  litter  is  by  the  same  boar 
and  out  of  a  Crimson  Wonder-bred  sow. 
Still  another  good  litter  is  by  Critic  B., 
the  champion  boar  at  Nebraska  last 
year.  There  are  seven  pigs  in  this  lit- 
ter. Another  litter  of  nine  are  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  10th.  Mr.  Clauff  has  twen- 
ty-four fall  gilts  that  are  going  to  look 
mighty  good  in  a  bred  sow  sale  next 
winter  if  nothing  happens.  He  also  has 
about  fifteen  head  of  fall  boars  that  he 
is  pricing  worth  the  money.     They  are 


sired  by  Crimson  C,  Model  Again,  B.  k 
L.'s  Perfection,  Commodore  W.  Better 
get  in  touch  with  him  if  you  want  a  few 
fall  boars.  Mention  this  paper  whem 
writing. 


Baird's  Poland-Chinas 

R.  B.  Baird  of  Central  City,  Neb.,  hat 
ninety  head  of  spring  pigs,  which  an> 
sired  by  Columbus,  the  champion  boar  at 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  last  year,  and 
conceded  by  everyone  to  be  the  best 
boar  ever  exhibited  in  the  west.  Mr. 
Baird  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  thii 
great  boar  a  short  time  ago.  This  wai 
not  only  a  great  loss  to  Mr.  Baird,  but 
to  the  Poland-China  breed.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  show  boar,  but  a  breeder  a» 
well.  The  balance  of  his  pigs  are  sired 
by  Oakland's  Equal,  Smooth  Jumbo  and 
August  14th.  In  this  sale  he  will  off  r 
about  twenty  head  of  brood  sows,  in- 
cluding his  entire  show  herd  of  last 
year.  This,  without  doubt,  will  be  tht> 
best  lot  of  sows  ever  offered  for  sale  in 
the  west.  There  will  be  a  number  of 
sows  here  that  are  good  enough  to  go 
in  and  win  the  blue  in  any  show.  A 
number  of  these  will  be  bred  to  Colum- 
bus 2d,  a  son  of  Columbus,  and  he  bids 
fair  to  be  in  the  same  class  as  his  illus- 
trious sire. 


The  above  Duroc-.Iersuy  boar,  Sensa- 
tion Wonder  2d,  is  owned  by  Clarence 
Wallace  at  Wisner,  Neb.  Mr.  Wallace 
has  used  this  boar  in  his  herd,  but  is 
offering  him  for  sale  at  this  time  on  ac- 


""unt  ot  navlng  a  full  brother  in  the 
herd.  He  has  extra  size,  is  very  smooth 
and  stands  on  extra  heavy  bone  and 
good  feet.  He  is  being  priced  right  and 
snouid  neaci  some  good  nerd. 


Armstrong  &  Sons'  Durocs 

J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons  of  Clarks, 
Neb.,  have  sixty  head  of  spring  pigs  at 
this  time  and  will  be  in  good  shape  to 
supply  their  trade  as  usual  during  the 
coming  season  if  ail  goes  well.  These 
pigs  are  sired  by  B.  &  L.'s  Perfection, 
Model  Again,  Wonder's  Improved,  Blue 
Ribbon  Model,  Allen's  Wonder  Again, 
Parkdall  Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder's 
Last  and  others.  They  have  a  nice  Una 
of  fall  gilts  that  will  make  mighty  good 
material  for  a  bred  sow  sale,  and  also  a 
choice  lot  of  fall  boars  that  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  anyone  wanting 
something  in  this  line.  These  boars  are 
sired  by  B.  &  L.'s  Perfection  by  B.  & 
L.'s  Wonder,  and  Model  Again  by 
Golden  Model.  Write  them  for  further 
particulars,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  Ship  of  Friendship 

The  toast  proposed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Bryan  at  the  farewell  breakfast  to 
the  foreign  peace  delegates  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  prose  poems  in 
American  literature,  but  it  expresses  a 
thought  which  all  who  favor  peace  and 
the  attendant  prosperity  must  endorse. 
The  toast  follows: 

"Ever  since  the  earliest  days  men  have 
been  building  ships.  They  are  still  build- 
ing them,  but  the  ship  we  are  planning 
is  different  from  the  others.  Its  com- 
pass is  the  heart;  its  shells  carry  good 
will;  its  missiles  are  projected  by  the 
smokless  powder  of  love;  its  captain  is 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  ask  you  all  to 
drink  with  me  to  this  new  battleship— 
the  ship  of  friendship.  No  target  can 
withstand  the  shots  that  friendship  send* 
abroad." 


Mayor  Studies  Shorthorns 

Mayor  Rudolph  Blankenburg  of  Phila- 
delphia attended  a  Shorthorn  class  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  College  the 
other  day.  He  was  so  deeply  interested 
in  a  demonstration  of  the  right  and 
wrong  ways  of  milking  that  he  lead  off 
in  three  cheers  for  the  professor,  the 
class  and  the  cows. 
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TEN  REASONS  WHY 


We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2 —  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud.  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
V egetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  be  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6%x8%  inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7—  Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 
and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  ' '  Set- 
ting" and  "Non-setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  caponize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9 —  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

10— Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money. ' '  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Money 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know— HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price\  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2.50 1  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $1.50}  d>o  a  a 
Total  $4.00) 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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'rattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Modern  Morals 
This  latter-dtiy  or  new  morality 

00  fax  for  nie,"  said  Jerome  3. 
,Vade,  the  Duluth  millionaire.  "It 
,inds  me  of  a  lad  in  my  Sunday 
aol  class. 

Now,  Tommy,*  I  said  to  this  lad 
Sunday  afternoon,  'what  must 
do  before  our  sins  can  be  for- 
jn?' 

We  must  sin,'  Tommy  replied.'' 

Unappreciated  Help 
'he  doctor  was  once  called  in  to 
it  the  spoiled  child  of  the  family, 
sr  his  departure  the  mother  re- 
led  to  the  room  and  told  the 
d  that  the  doctor  had  complained 
t  he  had  been  very  rude  to  him. 
Oh,  mamma,"  replied  the  child, 
's  just  an  old  fogy!  He  got  an- 
because  I  put  my  tongue  out  for 
before  he  asked  me." — Youth's 
lpanion. 

A  Circus  Catastrophe 
t  the  circus  grounds  one  Friday 
ning  many  people  wondered  at 
unusual   delay,   caused   by  the 
arrival  and  a  lack  of  sufficient 
kmen. 

They  ain't  goin'  t'  be  no  show 
iv,"  said  a  live  looking  newsboy. 
Ain't  goin'  t'  be  no  show!  What 
"  anxiously  queried  another, 
nd  the  first  boy  grinned  and  an- 
red: 

'Cause  the  elephant  stepped  on 
coffee  pot  and  they  can't  find 
grounds." 

Discouraging  Company 
small  boy  entered    a  grocery 
e,  and,  accosting  the  grocer,  said 
im  in  tones  that  were  shrill  and 

I: 

Ma  wants  two  pounds  of  butter 
tly  like  what  you  sent  her  last, 
ain't  exactly  like  that,  she  won't 
>  It!" 

he  grocer  turned  to  the  custo- 
s  who  stood  by  and  remarked 
idly,  "Some  people  in  my  busi- 

1  don't  like  customers  who  are 
icular,  but  I  delight  to  serve 
a." 

Be  sure  you  get  the  same  kind," 
srated  the  small  boy,  while  the 
omers  listened.  "A  lot  of  pa's 
tives  are  visitin'  at  our  house, 
ma  doesn't  want  'em  to  come 
In." — Newark  Star. 

An  Artful  Dodger 
Papa,"  said  Oeorgie,  "it  worries 
awful  to  think  how  much  trouble 
Ive  mamma." 
She  hasn't  complained." 
No,  she's  very  patient.    But  she 
sn  sends  me  to  the  shops  for 
igs  and  they  are  a  good  ways 
and  I  know  she  gets  cross  wait- 
when  she's  In  such  a  dreadful 
ry." 

Not  often,  I  fancy." 
Oh,  she's  nearly  always  In  a 
ry.  She  gets  everything  all 
rJy  for  baking  and  finds  at  the 
minute  she  hasn't  any  yeast,  or 
gets  a  pudding  all  mixed  and 
Is  she  hasn't  any  nutmeg  or  some- 
It  and  then  she's  In  an  awful 
v  'cause  the  oven  Is  all  ready  and 
ybe  visitors  are  coming,  and  I 
't  run  a  very  long  distance,  you 
>w — and  I  feel  awful  sorry  for 
r  mamma." 

Humph!  Well,  what  can  you  do 
»ut  It?" 

I  was  thinking  you  might  gel  me 
Icycle."— Pearson's  Weekly. 
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Growing  Importance  for  Drainage 

HE  National  Drainage  Commission  estimates  that  in 
the  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi  river  there 
are  72,000,000  acres  of  land  now  practically  value- 
less that  might  be  made  very  productive,  and  its 
value  increased  from  approximately  nothing  to  $160 
an  acre  by  an  adequate  system  of  drainage. 

There  are  many  regions  in  each  of  the  states  that  comprise 
the  Missouri  valley  territory  where  drainage  districts  have  been 
organized  and  great  drainage  ditches  put  through  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  an  outlet  for  the  water  on  the  low  lands  ad- 
jacent to  rivers.  ThlB  work  will  not  be  completed  until  tho 
land  adjacent  to  those  drainage  ditches  is  under-drained  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  in  the  near  future,  will  undertake 
an  Investigation  of  what  drainage  has  so  far  accomplished,  and 
Of  what  It  might  be  made  to  accomplish  by  carrying  It  still 
further,  and  will  Illustrate  what  It  has  to  say  by  telling  tho 
story  of  how  certain  farms,  by  adequate  drainage,  have  more 
than  doubled  their  market  value.  The  farmers  of  \U«i  Missouri 
valley  are  fare  to  face  with,  this  problem,  and  this  paper  will  try 
to  tell  how  they  may  solve  It  to  tho  beat  advantage. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Natural  Misunderstanding 

The  earnest  lecturer  raised  lib 
voice  and  spoke  with  special  em- 
phasis. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  "that  Robert 
Burns"  poetry" — 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  man  in 
the  audience,  an  editor  whom  he 
had  roused  from  a  doze. 

"Good  for  Robert!"  cried  this 
man  enthusiastically. 

Favored  Father 
A  story  is  told  of  two  Irish  farm- 
ers who  had  not  seen  each  other  for 
a  long  time,  and  who  met  at  a  fair. 
They  had  a  lot  of  things  to  tell  each 
other. 

"Shure,  it's  married  Oi  am,"  said 
Murphy. 

"You  don't  tell  me  so,"  said 
Moran. 

"Fai'  yes,"  said  Murphy,  "and 
Oi've  got  a  foine,  healthy  boy, 
which  the  neighbors  say  is  the  very 
pictur'  o'  me." 

Moran  looked  for  a  moment  at 
Murphy,  who  was  not  remarkable 
for  his  good  looks,  and  then  said: 

"Ah,  well,  what's  the  harm  so 
long  as  the  child's  healthy." 

Well  Done 

A  city  woman  who  recently  passed 
a  few  days  at  a  farm  bought  some 
poultry  from  the  farmer,  with  a  view 
to  providing  fresh  eggs  for  breakfast 
every  morning.  She  sent  them  to 
town  by  messenger,  at  the  same  time 
dispatching  a  note  to  her  husband, 
telling  him  to  look  out  for  the  con- 
signment. Her  husband,  on  reach- 
ing home  that  night,  asked  if  the 
poultry  had  arrived.  He  was  in- 
formed that  it  had,  but,  explained 
the  servant,  he  had  carelessly  left 
the  basement  door  open  and  all  the 
chickens  had  escaped.  A  fowl  hunt 
was  immediately  organized. 

The  next  day  the  husband,  meet- 
ing his  wife  on  her  return,  ex- 
claimed: "A  nice  time  I  had  with 
your  poultry.  I  spent  three  hours 
hunting  and  only  found  ten." 

"You  may  consider  yourself  lucky, 
then,"  replied  his  wife,  "for  I  bought 
only  six." — Harper's  Weekly. 

An  Obliging  Conductor 

She  was  running  across  lots  to 
catch  the  1:52  train  for  New  York. 
It  was  precisely  1:52%,  and  the 
train  was  already  was  panting  into 
the  station.  At  her  heels  was  a 
youngster,  making  as  good  time  as 
he  could,  and  he  was  crying.  By 
the  time  she  reached  the  station 
steps  she  was  a  good  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  the  little  boy,  but  he  kept 
crying  louder  and  louder.  The 
conductor  was  holding  the  train  for 
her. 

"Madam,"  said  the  conductor,  as 
she  climbed  up  the  car  steps,  "who 
Is  that  little  boy?" 

"My  youngest,"  she  said,  perfectly 
breathless. 

"What's  he  crying  for?" 

"I  didn't  have  lime  to  kiss  him 
goodbye." 

"Well,  you  get  right  off  this  train 
and  kiss  him.  We  can  wait  belter 
than  he  can." 

The  conductor  •  lood  with  his  hand 
on  the  signal  cord  while  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  and  Hun  the 
train  went  off,  leaving  I  he  youngster 
happy  and  smiling. 
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How  State  Agricultural  Colleges  Grow 

History  of  Their  Development  and  Their  Present  Status  in  the  Missouri  Valley 


HE  experiment  stations  and  agricul- 

Ttural  colleges,  especially  in  the 
west,  did  not  come  in  answer  to  a 
demand  from  the  people  them- 
selves. In  a  certain  sense  it  may 
be  said  that  they  were  imposed 
upon  the  people  by  legislative  en- 
actment at  Washington.  At  that  time  the  les- 
son had  not  yet  been  learned — the  learning  of 
it  is  just  beginning  now — that  movements  to 
benefit  the  farmers  and  agriculture  must  come 
in  answer  to  a  demand  from  the  farmers  them- 
selves, if  they  are  to  prove  in  the  highest  de- 
gree beneficial.  No  movement  that  has  its 
basis  in  philanthropy  or  in  charity,  or  that  is 
superimposed  upon  agriculture  from  above — 
that  is,  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  occupy 
the  higher  levels  of  activity  and  life,  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  practical  benefit,  or  meet  with 
hearty  reception  from  agriculturists.  Projectors 
of  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions wished  to  improve  agriculture,  and  so, 
without  any  express  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists  themselves,  gave  to  them  a  system 
of  agricultural  education  and  experimentation 
paid  for,  at  least  in  a  large  measure,  from  the 
national  funds. 

Three  Periods  of  Development 
The  circumstances  under  which  these  insti- 
'  i  ions  were  established  being  so  similar  in 
eael  of  the  western  states,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  each  state  should  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences in  attempting  to  establish  these  institu- 
tions in  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  that 
f;ach  should  show  a  marked  similarity  in  the 
history  of  its  development.  These  institutions 
have  passed,  each  of  them,  through  three  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  periods  of  development,  each 
characterized  by  its  peculiar  conditions.  The 
first  period  was  one  of  experimentation.  The 
Khooll  and  stations  themselves  were  experi- 
ments, and  it  was  not  known  of  a  certainty 
whether  they  would  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  established.  The  result  was  a 
preliminary  period  of  experimentation  in  which 
governing  boards  and  members  of  faculties 
were  endeavoring  to  find  the  work  that  most 
loudly  insisted  upon  being  done,  the  work  that 
was  most  necessary,  and  would  result  in  the 
largest  degree  of  practical  benefit,  and  were  try- 
ing to  advance  methods  for  accomplishing  this 
work.  They  were  entering  upon  an  untried 
path,  and  each  was  trying  an  best  he  could  to 
find  his  way  most  quickly  and  most  efficiently. 
Various  methods  and  plans  were  fried  -out,  some 
of  them  wise,  some  of  them  not.  so  wise.  And 
finally  they  all  settled  upon  a  general  concensus 
of  Opinion  regarding  methods  to  be  pursued, 
plans  to  be  adopted  and  work  to  be  done. 

Petty  Jealousies  and  Hqmihbles 

To  this  period  succeded  a  period  of  history 
characterized  by  unorganized,  unco-ordlnated, 
non-co-operatlve  effort  on  the  part  of  each  unit. 
In  the  complex  educational  body  thus  engaged. 
Each  professor  of  each  department  was  inclined 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  individual 


work  and  the  significance  and  power  of  his  in- 
dividual department.  The  result  was  a  period 
of  years  in  the  history  of  each  institution  that 
was  characterized  by  squabbling  between  the 
differen  members  of  the  faculties,  petty  jeal- 
ousies that  destroyed  unity  of  action  and  pre- 
vented confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and 
general  unrest  and  inefficiency.  This  period  has 
been  watched  in  every  state  with  anxiety  and 
regret  by  all  wljo  have  had  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture and  of  agricultural  development  at 
heart.  It  has  been  the  feeling  of  such  people 
that  the  cause  of  agriculture  was  of  much  higher 
moment  than  the  personal  interests  and  the  per- 
sonal ambitions  or  any  individual  or  of  any  set 
of  individuals,  and  that  men  employed  in  such 
work  should  be  broad  enough  and  big  enough 
to  place  their  own  personal  interests  secondary 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large;  that 
they  should  be  well  informed  enough  to  know, 
what  has  been  conaensed  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  into  the  maxim,  that  "In  unity  only 
there  is  strength,"  and  that  no  organization  can 
reach  its  highest  level  of  efficiency  except 
through  thorough  subordination,  close  co- 
ordination of  all  working  forces,  and  an  un- 
swerving individual  loyalty  to  the  supreme  pur- 
pose. That  is  the  feeling  today  among  the  most 
intelligent  lovers  and  promoters  of  agricultural 
progress.  They  feel  that  it  is  about  time  that 
members  of  faculties  that  cannot  give  this  un- 
selfish co-operative  loyal  service  should  be  dis- 
missed, and  that  their  place  should  be  taken  by 
others  who  can  gi*e  to  the  work  the  quality  of 
service  that  the  conditions  demand. 

Strong  Leadership  Needed 
Following  this  period  of  unco-ordinated, 
non-co-operative  effort  in  some  of  the  colleges, 
there  has  succeeded  a  period  of  thorough  sub- 
ordination, complete  co-ordination  and  united 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  such  institutions 
were  established.  This  has  generally  been  ac- 
complished through  the  leadership  of  some 
strong,  wise  executive,  who  has  had  sufficient 
courage  to  force  all  insubordination  into  subor- 
dination, all  non-co-operatives  into  co-operation, 
and  bring  about  a  co-ordination  of  all  the  op- 
erating forces.  Under  the  rule  of  such  men, 
professors  that  had  grown  too  large  for  their 
jobs,  those  that  thought  they  knew  more  about 
what  Bhould  be  done  than  those  in  authority, 
and  accordingly  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule 
of  subordination,  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
of  force,  have  been  permitted  to  find  other 
fields  better  adapted  to  1 1 1 « - i i-  peculiar  kind  of 
talent.  This  condition  of  afairs  represents  the 
highest  point  In  the  development  of  these  in- 
Htltutlons  In  this  Western  territory.  Those  that 
have  reached  this  stage  of  the  development  are 
now  for  the  first,  time  In  a  position  to  make 
their  work  thoroughly  effective.  Of  necessity 
audi  an  Institution  must  command  the  <  onf I 
dence  and  the  respect  or  the  state  In  which  it  Is 
located,  or  It  will  be  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
funds,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  Mate 
grants  funds  for  the  support  of  such  Institutions 
ma;  l>e  taken  as  an  Index  of  the  degree  of  confi- 


dence that  they  command  in  their  several  states. 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  do  not 
have  to  beg  legislatures  for  funds.  The  several 
states  believe  so  strongly  in  the  institutions, 
have  so  much  confidence  in  them,  that  what- 
ever they  ask  in  reason  is  readily  granted.  It 
is  beginning  to  be  said  that  these  institutions 
are  rich — that  is,  have  as  much  money  as  is 
reasonably  needed  to  carry  on  their  work.  This 
is  because  they  have  earned  the  confidence  of 
their  states,  and  the  states  respond  with  appro- 
priations. Whenever  an  institution  of  this 
kind  has  to  beg  for  money  it  is  sure  proof  that 
something  is  lacking  to  establish  on  the  part 
of  the  state  a  firm  and  unwavering  confidence 
in  its  usefulness  and  in  its  efficiency. 

Missouri  has  passed  through  the  first  two 
stages.  It  is  now  effectively  at  work  in  the 
third  stage  of  development  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  an  able  man.  Dean  Mumford  com- 
mands the  undivided  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  farmers  in  Missouri.  He  is  supported  by  an 
able  corps  of  professors  who  give  to  him  co- 
operation, are  thoroughly  co-ordinated  in  their 
efforts,  and  subordinate  individual  interests  to 
the  agricultural  welfare  of  the  state.  As  an 
indication  of  the  degree  of  confidence  that  this 
institution  inspires  in  Missouri,  the  last  legis- 
lature appropriated  $50,000  to  the  institution 
to  be  used  in  the  preparation  and  administra- 
tion of  hog  cholera  serum,,  a  larger  amount 
than  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  any 
other  legislature  in  this  territory. 

Loyalty  at  Manhattan 

Kansas  is  also  entering  upon  the  third 
stage  of  development.  Dr.  II.  J,  Waters,  the 
president  at  Manhattan,  is  a  strong  man,  with 
clear-sighted  vision  and  unquestioning  courage. 
A  leader  of  this  kind,  at  the  time  that  he  went 
to  Kansas,  was  needed  there.  The  governing 
board  there  realized  that  Kansas  needed  just 
such  a  man  as  President  Waters,  and  before  ho 
accepted  the  position  they  agreed  to  give  him 
their  united  support  in  the  work  that  he  pro- 
posed to  do.  A  good  many  professors  have  left 
Kansas  mainly  for  the  reason  that  they  would 
not  submit  to  such  subordination  and  co-ordina- 
tion; that  they  could  not  give  a  devoted  loynlty 
to  the  institution  as  a  whole;  could  not  help 
but  magnify  their  own  Importance  and  the  Im- 
portance of  the  work  intrusted  to  their  charge. 
Today  there  is  co-ordination  and  loyajtj  nl 
Manhattan,  and  iib  a  result  there  Is  Increased 
efficiency.  It  Is  beginning  to  command  na- 
tional significance.  This  Is  DaCftUM  the  work 
has  been  thoroughly  subordinated  and  unified 
under  the  leadership  of  a  wise,  strong  man 

Iowa  Coining  Into  It-.  Ohm 

Iowa  Ih  Just  entering  upon  the  third  stage 
of  development.     The    different     forces  there 

have  not    \et   h   thoroughly  subordinated 

to  tho  supreme  purpose  of  the  Institution. 
l,oynlty  to  the  Institution  as  a  whole  Is  not  yet 
universal  there.  Personal  Interests  and  per- 
sonal ambitions  are  gradually  giving  nviiv,  but 
till  there  Is  a  Inek  there  of  (borough  co  ordlmt- 
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tion  But  the  condition  there  is  improving. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  is  a  strong 
man,  of  clear-eyed  vision,  patient,  wise,  con- 
servative. He  is  inspiring  confidence  in  Ames 
throughout  the  state.  Quiet,  unassuming,  un- 
assertive, his  very  appearance  and  presence 
make  people  believe  in  him,  make  them  ready 
to  support  him  and  help  him  in  every  imagina- 
ble way.  The  disintegrating  forces  there  will 
have  to  give  way.  There  is  too  much  wisdom, 
too  much  sound  judgment  in  the  state  at  large 
to  tolerate,  for  any  long  period,  insubordination 
and  disloyalty  in  the  institution.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  the  confidence  President  Pearson  in- 
spires, it  should  be  noted  that  the  last  Iowa  leg- 


islature appropriated  $30,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  serum  plant  at  Ames.  As  time 
passes  Ames  will  strengthen  itself  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  elements  that  weaken  its  effi- 
ciency, and  great  as  its  influence  now  is 
throughout  the  state,  it  will  surpass  itself  in 
the  confidence  that  it  inspires  and  in  the  re- 
sources that  it  will  command.  This  is  because 
President  Pearson  is  a  wise,  conservative, 
strong,  courageous  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Nebraska?  Simply 
this,  and  nothing  else.  The  opportunity  is 
there.  Never  was  opportunity  more  inviting. 
This  splendid  opportunity  is  not  being  utilized. 
The  proper  man  to  take  proper  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  is  not  there.    The  present  in- 


cumbent has  occupied  the  position  fourteen 
years.  During  this  time  he  has  demonstrated 
neither  his  capacity  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  work  that  the  institution  should 
undertake,  nor  the  power  to  do  the  work  or 
to  have  it  done.  The  agricultural  school  and 
the  experiment  station  at  Lincoln  can  never 
take  the  place  that  they  should  occupy  in  ag- 
ricultural development,  can  never  command  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  state  that  they 
should  command,  until  there  is  a  strong,  wise 
man  at  the  head  as  director  and  dean,  until 
such  a  head  can  inspire  and  retain  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  answer  to  the  demands  of  his 
position.  Everybody  is  thinking  this.  Why  not 
say  it? 


A  Farm  of  9,500  Acres  Made  from  Swamp 

One  of  the  Best  Example  of  Modern  Drainage,  Diking  and  Farming  in  the  Country 


Drainage  Canal 


Irrigating  Sugar  Beets  from  Drainage  Canal 
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Smith  purchased  Prairie  farm  for  the  company. 
Work  was  at  once  begun  diking  it,  and  for  this 
purpose  two  huge  ditchers  were  purchased. 
Over  forty  miles  of  dike,  including  the  cross 
dikes,  have  been  constructed.  These  dikes 
have  a  base  of  ninety  feet  and  are  fourteen  feet 
wide  at  the  top.    They  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 


EAR    Saginaw,   Michigan,   lies  one 

Nof  the  most  wonderful  farms  in 
|  the  world.  Conceive,  if  you  can, 
a  farm  of  9,500  acres,  stretching 
away  for  miles  in  every  direction. 
The  land  is  actually  below  the 
level  of  the  two  rivers  which  skirt 
it  on  either  side,  and  but  for  construction  of 
great  dikes  it  would  be  fit  only  as  a  hsme  for 
bullfrogs — useless  and  a  nuisance.  On  this 
farm  are  raised  some  sixteen  different  crops, 
with  only  4,000  acres  under  cultivation  and  400 
being  added  annually.  There  is  also  a  small 
village  of  homes  and  barns,  industries  and  a 
school  house.  Here  is  land  which  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  was  worth  its  weight  in  water,  but 
now  cannot  be  bought  at  any  price. 

This  prairie  farm  is  located  between  the 
Flint  and  the  Shiawassee  rivers.  It  is  owned 
by  the  Owosso  Sugar  company,  which  purchased 
th?  land  in  1903  frcm  its  disgusted  owner. 
Since  then  the  management  has  gone  ahead 
quietly  and  steadily  with  the  work  of  reclaim- 
ing the  swamp,  sowing  and  reaping,  until  today 
it  stands  as  a  monument  to  man's  enterprise, 
to  dreams  and  brains  and  brawn. 

When  the  Owosso  Sugar  company  purchased 
Prairie  farm  it  was  almost  all  marsh,  and  an 
inspection  had  to  be  conducted  by  boats  and 
with  wading  boots.  The  land  overflowed  each 
year  with  the  coming  of  the  spring  rains,  and 
it  looked  as  though  nothing  but  beaver  grass 
would  grow  on  it.  C.  N.  Smith,  now  a  govern- 
ment engineer,  was  engaged  to  make  an  exam- 
ination, and  he  found  that  the  soil  was  very 
rich.  Engineering  reports  were  presented  for 
the  draining  of  the  land  and  for  its  protection 
from  floods.    The  reports  being  favorable,  Mr.       Back  View  of  Ditcher  Owned  by  Prairie  Farm 


feet  high,  the  highest  being  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  farm  near  the  river.  A  ditch  fifty  feet 
wide  was  excavated  on  each  side  of  the  dikes. 
Work  on  the  dikes  has  been  carried  on  steadily 
ever  since  the  purchase  of  the  farm.  They  are 
now  completed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  for  the  rivers  rise  many  times  in  a 
season  and  are  constantly  wearing  them  away. 

A  pumping  station  was  erected  and  three 
2  50  horsepower  boilers,  two  twenty-four-inch 
and  four  twelve-inch  centrifugal  pumps  were  in- 
stalled. This  is  located  at  the  west  side  of  the 
farm  at  the  middle  dike,  making  it  possible  to 
pump  out  both  sides  in  case  of  rains  or  floods. 
It  would  need  only  a  small  break  to  make  of 
the  farm  a  lake  of  over  9,000  acres.  In  high 
water  it  is  an  island  farm,  and  a  boat  must  he 
used  to  reach  or  leave  it.  For  all  that,  a  rail- 
road has  been  built  to  the  center  of  the  farm, 
largely  for  the  carrying  of  freight. 

There  are  1,300  acres  of  this  farm  planted 
to  peppermint.  To  accompany  this  crop  there 
are  two  distilleries  to  manufacture  the  pepper- 
•  mint  oil. 

Seven  hundred  acres  were  last  year  planted 
to  sugar  beets,  which  were  shipped  to  the  com- 
pany's factory  at  Owosso.  Among  the  other 
crops  are  400  acres  of  oats,  and  these  Belgian 
oats  brought  113  bushels  to  the  acre,  which 
equals  45,200  bushels.  They  brought  50  cents 
a  bushel,  so  there  is  an  income  of  $22,600  from 
the  oats  alone.  In  addition  to  the  crops  men- 
tioned there  ure  grown  250  acres  of  corn,  ICO 
acres  of  flax,  eighty  acres  of  alfalfa,  250  acres 
of  timothy  hay,  160  acres  of  barley,  160  acres 
of  rye,  and  forty  acres  of  broom  corn.  And  in 
order  to  secure  a  diversity  there  are  also  af,res 
of  carrots,  cabbase,   beans,   and,  in  spite  of 
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he  fact  that  it  Is  muck  land,  the 
Inest  potatoes  ever  grown.  There 
ire  acres  of  horseradish  grown  and 
oanufacured  right  on  the  farm, 
^vo  crops  of  alfalfa  are  grown 
■very  year,  and  this  year  it  is 
ilanned  to  make  the  land  grow 
hree  crops,  as  they  do  where  the 
ensons  are  longer. 

There  are  seventy  tenement 
l088es  on  the  farm  for  the  laborers 
nd  two  large  boarding  houses.  The 
nimber  employed  is  about  100  in 
nnter  to  between  27  5  to  300  in 
ununer  who,  with  their  families, 
nal  quite  a  village.  There  are 
ight  oarns,  an  elevator,  a  general 
tore,  a  school  house  and  several 
nanufactories.  An  expert  manager 
ives  at  the  farm  the  year  around 
nd  each  year  he  has  forced  the 
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farm  to  multiply  the  dividends  of 
the  company. 

One  of  the  new  features  is  apple 
trees  planted  along  the  dikes.  This 
will  not  only  strengthen  the  dikes, 
but  provide  an  orchard  of  no  small 
dimensions. 

Prairie  farm  is  the  best  example 
of  modern  drainage  diking  and 
farming  in  the  country,  and  the  re- 
sults show  the  foresight  of  the  pro- 
moters. They  have  invested  much 
money  and  labor  in  this  farm,  but 
they  are  already  realizing  good  re- 
turns on  that  investment.  There  are 
great  quantities  of  marsh  land 
throughout  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Arkansas  and  other  states  which 
could  be  bought  for  a  song  and 
drained  and  diked  and  cultivated 
with  equal  success. 


owa  Campaign  for  Hog  Cholera  Control 

Measures  that  Will  Be  Taken  to  Prove  the  Possibility  of  Eradicating  the  Disease 


OG  CHOLERA  is  an  exceedingly- 
fatal,  epidemic  disease  of  hogs. 
It  may  be  absolutely  controlled 
and  eradicated  if  the  proper 
measures  to  do  this  are  taken. 
Human  epidemics  are  now 
brought  under  control,  and,  ow- 
ng  to  this  fact,  have  lost  most  of  their  terrors, 
log  cholera  may  just  as  easily  be  controlled  if 
he  same  measures  are  adopted  as  are  adopted 
nd  prove  efficient  in  the  control  of  human  epi- 
[emics.  But  there  must  be  no  half-way  work 
bout  it.  The  scientific  work  must  be  exact  and 
eliable,  and  the  regulatory  work  must  be 
tringent  and  rigorous.  No  loophole  can  be 
eft  if  the  disease  is  to  be  eradicated. 

The  control  of  human  epidemics  is  effected 
hrough  the  co-operation  of  two  different  meth- 
ids,  two  different  agencies.  In  the  first  place, 
here  must  be  the  care  of  the  affected  individ- 
lals,  proper  medication  and  proper  nursing; 
nd,  in  the  second  place,  there  must  be  a  rigid 
luarantine  established  and  rigorously  enforced 
n  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of -the  contagion, 
lo  in  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera  the  same 
nethods  and  the  same  measures  must  be  em- 
iloyed.  The  care  of  the  afflicted  animals  in- 
olves,  besides  proper  sanitary  measures  and 
iroper  nursing,  the  employment  of  hog  cholera 
erum,  which  has  proved  to  be,  when  of  the 
ight  quality  and  administered  in  the  right  way, 
in  absolute  preventive  of  the  disease.  This 
erum  is  in  no  sense  a  cure.  It  is  used  upon 
he  healthy  hogs  in  an  infected  herd  to  protect 
hem  against  infection  from  the  diseased  mem- 
iers  of  the  same  herd.  It  may  also  be  used  ef- 
ectively  to  immunize  hogs  against  future  at- 
acks  of  the  disease  when  there  is  no  cholera 
n  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Fse  of  Serum  Alone  Insufficient 
But  the  proper  use  of  serum  alone  will 
lever  eradicate  hog  cholera.  Side  by  side  with 
he  serum  treatment  must  go  the  rigid  enforce- 
nent  of  quarantine,  police  and  sanitary  regula- 
ions.  This  measure  will  prevent  the  spread 
>f  the  infection  from  farm  to  farm,  and  is  the 
>nly  measure  that  will  effectively  do  this. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  agencies  that 
ihould  work  together  in  hearty  co-operation — 
he  manufacture  and  administration  of  the 
*erum  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  establishment  of  a  rigid  quarantine  which 
mall  rigorously  be  enforced.  Either  of  these 
methods  alone  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result.  Both  taken  together  are  certain 
to  do  it. 

The  state  of  Iowa  will  adopt  both  methods 
at  the  same  time.  The  legislature  there  has  ap- 
propriated $35,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
serum  plant  at  the  Iowa  State  College  at  A  mew. 


But  the  act  appropriating  this  money  confers 
upon  Ames  no  police  powers,  no  authorityto  is- 
sue quarantine  regulations  to  establish  sanitary 
rules,  or  to  enforce  such  regulations  or  rules. 
All  it  can  do  under  the  law  is  to  manufacture 
and  administer  serum,  and  superintend  the 
serum  side  of  the  problem  of  eradicating  hog 
cholera.  This  is  all  that  the  law  allows  to  it, 
and  all  that  it  will  undertake. 

Commission  Has  Police  Control 

The  Iowa  Animal  Health  Commission  has 
conferred  upon  it  by  statute  absolute  police 
control  in  the  case  of  all  infectious  diseases  of 
animals.  It  can  establish  its  own  rules  and 
regulations  for  quarantine  or  for  sanitation, 
and  when  these  rules  and  regulations  have  been 
approved  by  the  executive  council  they  become 
a  part  of  the  body  of  Iowa  law.  The  statute  also 
gives  to  the  Animal  Health  Commission  the 
power  to  enforce  its  regulations,  and  distinctly 
says  that  it  may  call  upon  any  peace  officer  to 
assist  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

It  is  more  than  fortunate  for  the  state  of 
Iowa  that  these  two  forces  are  to  co-operate 
and  work  in  harmony.  The  insitution  at  Ames 
will  handle  the  serum  side  of  the  problem,  and 
the  Animal  Health  Commission,  through  its  ex- 
ecutive officer,  Dr.  J.  I.  Gibson,  will  take  con- 
trol of  all  police,  sanitary  and  quarantine  mat- 
ters, and  rigidly  enforce  its  regulations.  A 
complete  set  of  rules  regulating  this  police  side 
of  the  hog  cholera  problem  have  been  presented 
to  the  executive  council,  agd  have  received  its 
approval,  and  this  paper  will  place  them  before 
its  readers  as  soon  as  it  has  them    at  hand. 

Good  Things  to  See 

I  saw  things  good  to  see: 

A  meadow  lark's  nest  untouched  by  the  plow 
of  the  farmer. 

A  shaggy  dog  guarding  a  child. 

An  old  man  cobbling  shoes. 

One  team  pulling  another  out  of  a  rut. 

A  woman  favoring  her  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bor. 

A  grandmother  sitting  In  a  sunny  window. 
A  girl  mangling  fresh  linen. 
A  boy  flying  a  kite. 
A  teacher  learning  trom  her  pupils. 
A  preacher  without  a  creed. 
\  politician  fighting  the  great  fight. 
An  awakened  woman. 

A  friend  who  looks  straight  into  your  oyos. 
A  man  lending  I  hand. 
A  woman  withholding  her  tongue. 
A  child  Justly  controlled. 
A  lad  waiting  upon  IiIh  mother. 
Fruit  blossoms  In  the  rain. 
Joy  coming  after  pain.- -Buffalo  Express. 


These  are  said  to  be  the  best  and  most  efficient 
rules  that  have  ever  been  adopted.  The  Animal 
Health  Commission  will  co-operate  with  the 
State  College  at  Ames  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
resources  in  the  attempt  to  eradicate  hog 
cholera.  This  attempt  will  be  thorough,  because 
both  parties  realize  that  a  failure  in  this  mat- 
ter will  bring  universal  discredit  upon  the 
serum  treatment. 

Its  proposition  is  to  take  two  or  more  widely 
separated  territories  and  prove  by  experimental 
demonstration  that  hog  cholera  may  be  erad- 
icated from  them  entirely.  If  this  proof  is 
established,  it  will  apply  equally  well  to  any 
territory,  large  or  small;  will  apply  to  any 
state,  and  will  apply  to  the  whole  country,  pro- 
vided the  whole  country  adopts  the  same 
method  and  applies  it  in  the  same  manner. 
A  Fortunate  Arrangement 

This  is  a  fortunate  arrangement.  The  State 
College  at  Ames  does  not  want  the  power  that 
is  now  invested  in  the  Animal  Health  Commis- 
sion, and  it  is  wise  in  not  wanting  it.  There 
is  always  more  or  less  friction,  more  or  less 
complaint,  more  or  less  bitterness,  caused  by 
rigid  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations.  If 
Ames  attempted  this  work,  it  would  bring  it 
criticism  and  unpopularity.  It  escapes  this 
burden  by  being  relieved  of  this  responsibility. 
The  Animal  Health  Commission  was  established 
for  this  very  purpose,  and  consequently  this 
work  naturally  falls  to  it.  And  Dr.  Gibson  is 
the  kind  of  a  man  that  will  see  that  the  worki 
is  thoroughly  done. 

Other  states  that  are  contemplating  cam- 
paigns against  hog  cholera  will  do  well  to  fol- 
low the  example  being  set  by  Iowa.  They  must 
realize  that  these  two  methods  of  work — serum 
manufacture  and  administration,  and  police 
control — must  go  side  by  side  in  hearty,  earn- 
est co-operation.  The  serum  end  will  hoc  to  it 
that  no  serum  is  used  except  what  has  been 
proved  to  be  potent  by  adequate  tests,  and  will 
also  Insist  that  proper  sanitary  measures  ho 
employed  in  the  administration  of  it.  What- 
ever commission  has  tho  police  power  in  the 
premises  will  see  that  rigid  quarantines,  are  es- 
tablished and  rigorously  enforced.  When  these 
two  things  are  clone,  there  will  he  no  question 
as  to  the  outcome.  If  either  of  them  is  omitted, 
tho  effort  will  undoubtedly  prove  futile. 

There  can  bo  no  playing  with  this  matter. 
It  Is  too  serious  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  other 
considerations.  The  one  aim  must  he  to  con- 
trol   and    to    eradicate    thin   disease,    the  most 

fruitful    source   Of   loss    to    each    of    the  several 
statea  that   Is  known   today.     lOvery  other  con 
federation    should    be    relegated     <<»     the  haek- 
ground.     All  forces  should  he  united  In  hearty 
cooperation  for  tho  accomplishment  of  this  ono 

end. 
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It  would  be  well  for  potato  grow- 
ers to  get  away  from  Early  Ohio  po- 
tatoes or  any  stock  that  has  the  Ohio 
strain.  These  potatoes  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  the  diseases  that 
now  threaten  the  potato  industry  of 
the  country  than  any  other. 

Clinton  county,  Iowa,  has  been 
making  experimental  demonstrations 
of  hog  cholera  serum.  Its  reports 
favor  the  double  treatment,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  local  veterinarian,  one 
that  is  really  accomplished  and  un- 
derstands his  business,  and  the  use 
of  serum  of  approved  potency. 

The  Farmers'  Review  takes  a  good 
slap  at  agricultural  boards  composed 
in  the  main  of  men  who  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  agriculture  except  to 
prey  upon  it  like  parasites.  If  it 
were  not  tragic  it  would  be  funny  to 
find  everybody  except  agriculturists 
constituting  the  board  of  agriculture. 

The  Iowa  State  Dairy  association, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  state 
dairy  commissioner,  W.  B.  Barney, 
has  been  doing  good  dairy  educa- 
tional work  throughout  that  state. 
It  will  be  well  for  every  state  dairy 
association  to  study  their  methods 
with  a  view  to  making  some  similar 
demonstration  in  each  state. 

Empty  silos  at  this  season  of  the 
year  shrink,  so  that  they  become 
quite  loose,  and  will  require  special 
attention  to  keep  them  from  falling 
down.  Special  care  will  also  be 
needed  not  to  tighten  the  hoops  too 
much,  or  the  staves  will  buckle  and 
fall  down  any  way.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  a  silo  of  such  construc- 
tion that  neither  of  these  dangers 
would  be  apprehended. 


Combatting  the  Chinch  Bug 

"Check  the  chinch  bugs"  is  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  state  en- 
tomologist of  Kansas,  Prof.  G.  A. 
Dean.  He  announces  that  after  the 
bugs  enter  the  small  grain  fields 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  irijury, 
but  they  may  be  kept  from  entering 
into  the  cultivated  crops  of  corn, 
Kaffir  and  cane. 

The  following  directions  and 
methods  of  procedure  for  combat- 
ting the  chinch  bug  pest  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  entomologist: 

The  dust  barrier  and  the  road-oil  bar 
rler  are  methods  commonly  used  to  de- 
stroy the  bugs.  The  first  is  useful  in 
dry  weather  and  the  latter  when  the  soil 
is  wet.  A  dust  barrier  is  made  by  plow- 
ing a  strip  of  ground  about  ten  feet  wide 
between  the  infested  fields  and  the  non- 
infested  fields,  and  then  working  this 
into  a  fine  dust.  Two  deep  paral- 
lel furrows  are  made  by  dragging 
with  a  double  trough.  A  single  furrow 
barrier  may  be  made  by  listing  a  deep 
furrow  and  then  dragging  with  a  heavy 
log.  The  bugs  fall  into  these  furrows 
when  they  pass  from  one  field  to  another 
and  may  be  destroyed  by  a  gasoline 
torch  or  by  dragging  a  log  through  the 
furrows.    The  torch*  is  more  effective. 

The  road-oil  barrier  is  constructed  by 
plowing  a  sharp  back  furrow  between 
the  fields  and  working  up  a  ridge  on  this 
by  dragging  a  trough  over  it.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  a  pole  is  placed 
which  will  leave  a  groove  on  top  of  the 
compact  ridge.  No.  7  road-oil  is  placed 
in  this  groove  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  a  line  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  wide.  After  the  bugs  have  fallen 
into  the  groove  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  gasoline  torch.  Coal  tar  can  be 
substituted  for  road-oil,  but  it  is  more 
expensive  and  must  be  renewed  more  fre- 
quently. The  road-oil  barrier  is  for  use 
in  wet  weather,  when  the  dust  barrier  is 
useless.  It  should  be  placed  between  the 
dust  barrier  and  the  non-infested  fields. 

The  foregoing  plan    of  •  manage- 
ment may  be  found  a  very  profitable 
investment  for  the  farmers  in  locali- 
ties where  this  pest  makes  its  ap-, 
pearance. 


Dairying  in  Missouri  Valley 

There  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of 
some  neighbors,  and  also  on  the  part 
of  some  dwellers  In  the  Missouri  val- 
ley territory,  a  misapprehension  or 
misunderstanding  with  reference  to 
the  real  facts  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dairy  industry  here.  A 
plain  statement  of  fact  may  help  to 
clear  matters  up  and  give  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  situation  as  it 
exists  today. 

Over  a  part  of  this  territory  the 
cream  production  is  so  scant  owing 
to  the  relatively  small  number  of 
cows  kept  that  the  centralizers  af- 
ford the  only  practical,  feasible  mar- 
ket for  cream.  Over  another  part 
of  our  territory  small  co-operative  or 
proprietary  creameries  are  occupy- 
ing the  field  side  by  side  with  the 
centralizers,  and  generally  give  to 
the  cream  producer  the  best  price  for 
his  product. 

There  is  a  third  territory  here 
where  it  is  possible  for  the  small 
creamery  successfully  to  operate.  In 
this  territory  as  soon  as  the  cream 
producers  become  alive  to  the  possi- 
bility of  increased  profit  to  be  gained 
through  co-operation,  the  co-opera- 
tive creamery  is  certain  to  be  in- 
stalled. In  this  last  mentioned  field 
the  only  way  in  which  the  centraliz- 
ers can  prevent  the  final  installation 
of  oo-operative  creameries  is  for 
them  to  advance  the  price  they  pay 
for  cream  to  such  a  point  that  the 


farmer  will  gain  nothing  through  co- 
operative effort. 

In  this  territory  the  ordinary 
farmer  is  conservative  and  would 
sacrifice  a  little  profit  to  be  saved  a 
little  trouble.  It  is  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation to  bring  him  to  the  point  of 
accepting  the  hazard  involved  in  es- 
tablishing a  co-operative  creamery. 
It  is  also  difficult  in  this  territory  to 
insure  a  sufficient,  unity  of  action 
among  the  farmers  themselves  to 
place  the  success  of  such  an  effort 
beyond  doubt.  Perhaps  the  farmer 
will  learn  more  quickly  through  his 
pocketbook  than  in  any  other  way. 
As  soon  as  he  realizes  the  now  patent 
facts  about  the  cream  business — 
facts  that  until  recently  have  had  no 
publicity  in  this  territory — he  will 
begin  to  take  action  where  such  ac- 
tion is  needed,  and  it  will  inure  to 
his  benefit. 


Kansas  State  Fair  Board 

The  creation  of  a  state  fair  board 
by  the  Kansas  legislature  of  1913, 
with  the  view  of  holding  a  state 
fcir,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
many  wise  things  that  Kansas  ha? 
recently  been  doing  in  the  promo- 
tion of  its  agricultural  interests  and 
industries.  The  establishing  of  per- 
manent fair  grounds  at  Hutchinson, 
a  central  location  in  the  state,  and 
where  ihere  has  been  for  many  years 
an  independent  fair  association,  with 
ideas  and  ambitions  big  enough  to 
call  itself  a  state  fair,  will  start 
Kansas  off  in  1913  with  one  of  the 
best  state  fairs  in  the  western  cir- 
cuit. 

Additional  assurance  of  Kansas 
being  able  to  take  its  place  in  the 
front  rank  is  the  board  of  directors 
appointed  to  supervise  and  manage 
its  exhibition  interests.  This  board 
consists  of  George  B.  Ross  of  Ster- 
ling, H.  S.  Thompson  of  Hutchinson, 
T.  A.  Hubbard  of  Wellington,  Walter 
Wellhouse,  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Horticultural  society;  P.  D. 
Coburn,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  This  board  elected 
G.  B.  Ross  president,  A.  L.  Sponsler 
of  Hutchinson  secretary,  and  A.  E. 
Asher  of  Hutchinson  treasurer. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  prominent 
in  agricultural,  horticultural  and  live 
stock  interests  in  the  state,  and  most 
of  them  practical  fair  men.  Mr. 
Sponsler  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Hutchinson  fair  since  its  organiza- 
tion, several  years  ago.  Kansas 
will  run  its  state  fair  and  State 
Board  of  Agricultural  interests 
separate  and  apart,  giving  each 
board  its  personal  responsibilities 
for  the  work  it  assumes  and  does. 
This  distributes  the  representation 
more  generally  over  the  state,  and, 
while  closely  allied  in  interests,  calls 
more  representative  men  into  the 
field  of  agricultural  activity  and  re 
sponsibility. 


Clover  and  alfalfa,  when  they  are 
cut,  if  they  are  not  exposed  to  too 
much  of  the  hot  sun,  lose  the  water 
in  their  composition  through  trans- 
piration from  the  leaves.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  become  dried  a  bit  the 
pores  close  and  the  transpiration 
ceases.  This  shows  the  advisability 
of  curing  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
windrow. 


A  dull  tool  gives  about  as  much 
dissatisfaction  as  a  broken  one. 
Sharpen  up! 


The  Bankers  and  the  Farmer: 

The  Bankers'  Association  of  Ne- 
braska has  been  agitating  the  ques 
tion  of  raising  funds  to  assist  ii 
the  development  of  agriculture.  Re 
duced  to  plain  language,  tliey  pro 
pose,  some  of  them  at  least,  to  raisi 
a  lump  sum  of  money  and  take  it  t( 
the  farmers  and  say,  "Here,  taki 
this  gift  from  us  and  use  it  to  im 
prove  your  agriculture."  The  bank 
ers  should  become  better  acquaintei 
with  the  farmers.  If  they  shouU 
do  so,  they  would  see  that  thei; 
scheme  would  be  almost  certain  t( 
prove  futile. 

Any  scheme  of  help  designed  t( 
assist  the  farmer  must  come,  if  i 
is  to  be  of  practical  benefit,  in  an 
swer  to  a  demand  from  the  farmer: 
themselves.  They  must  take  the  ini 
tiative.  They  have  as  yet  made  nc 
such  general  demand.  When  the} 
make  it,  it  will  be  time  enough  thei 
for  the  bankers  to  act.  The  farmer: 
ar«  not  objects  of  charity  or  philan 
thropy.  They  will  resent  being  heh: 
in  that  regard. 

This  movement  on  the  part  of  thf 
bankers,  to  be  successful,  must  bt 
freed  from  every  taint  of  seeking 
personal  advantage.  Self-seekers 
those  who  hope  to  use  the  agitation 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  personal 
or  political  interests,  must  be  rigidlj 
excluded  from  participation  in  any 
such  movement.  The  farmer  will 
not  permit  himself  to  be  used  as  a 
fulcrum,  and  this  agitation  as  a 
lever,  by  which  individuals  hope  to 
lift  themselves. 

If  the  bankers  really  wish  to  help 
the  farmers,  there  is  a  better  way  for 
doing  it.  Instead  of  any  one  of  the 
banks  contributing  a  certain  amount 
to  the  general  fund,  let  that  bank 
decrease  the  interest  that  it  charges 
the  farmer  on  loans  to  just  that 
amount.  The  banks  in  either  case 
would  be  contributing  the  same 
amount,  and  if  the  plan  here  sug- 
gested is  adopted  the  farmer  himself 
will  get  all  the  benefit.  Let  the  deal- 
ings be,  not  between  organizations  or 
committees  of  bankers  and  organi- 
zations of  farmers,  but  between  the 
individual  banker  and  the  individual 
farmer,  and  let  the  help  come  in 
the  shape  of  a  decreased  rate  of  in- 
terest on  loans  made  to  the  farmer, 
and  let  these  loans  be  made  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  development,  not 
for  bearing  current  expenses,  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  practical  benefit 
will  result.  This  is  practical;  the 
other  is  theoretical  and  formal.  Let 
the  bankers  take  the  practical  short- 
cut. 


The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  of  De- 
cember 31,  1862,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing item:  "George  M.  Pullman 
of  the  firm  of  Pullman  &  Moore, 
house  raisers,  is  experimenting  with 
what  he  calls  a  'palace  sleeping  ear.' 
The  wise  ones  predict  it  will  be  a 
failure."  This  is  another  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "Be  sure 
you're  right,  then  go  ahead." 


They  are  getting  ready  for  a  big 
time  at  the  Dry  Farming  Congress 
in  Oklahoma  next  October.  One  big 
manufacturing  company  has  offered 
as  a  prize  a  $1,250  threshing  ma- 
chine, complete  with  all  attach- 
ments. This  prize  is  to  be  given 
for  a  single  bushel  of  wheat.  The 
wheat  growers  had  better  get  busy. 
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Durum  Wheat  Area  in  United  States 
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Durum  Wheat 

Durum  wheat  is  a  spring  wheat  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  country, 
though  it  has  been  possible  to  grow 
some  varieties  as  winter  wheat  in 
some  parts  of  Texas.  Its  chief 
claim  to  consideration  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
produce  profitably  in  regions  of 
scant  rainfall  and  under  conditions 
of  severe  drouth.  When  grown  un- 
der humid  conditions  it  does  not 
commend  itself  to  the  market  any 
better  than  ordinary  spring  wheat. 

As  a  rule,  the  plant  is  taller,  more 
leafy,  matures  earlier  and  has 
broader,  more  compact,  though 
shorter,  heads  than  the  ordinary  va- 
rieties of  spring  wheat.  It  is  also 
said  that  varieties  of  this  wheat  are 
less  subject  to  smut  and  rust  than 
other  varieties. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the 
regions  of  the  country  where  durum 
wheat  is  grown.  It  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  the  Dakotas  and  west- 
ern Minnesota  present  the  largest 
area.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rainfall  in  that  terri- 
tory is  practically  the  same  as  that 
that  prevails  in  the  territory  border- 
ing on  the  sea  of  Azov,  where  this 
wheat  originated.  In  the  interior, 
where  there  is  little  rainfall,  and  the 
conditions  are  much  more  severe, 
another  variety  is  generally  grown. 
The  Kubanka  variety  is  best  adapted 
to  scant  rainfall,  while  the  Arnautka 
is  better  adapted  to  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere. 

Durum  wheat  does  not  stool  abun- 
dantly— that  is,  every  plant  sends  up 
a  fewer  number  of  stalks  than  ordi- 
nary wheat.  For  this  reason  more 
seed  should  be  used  in  order  to  in- 
sure th«  requisite  number  of  stalks. 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  wheat  about 
five  pecks  of  seed  are  used  to  the 
acre.  The  grower  in  sowing  durum 
wheat  should  know  its  capacity  for 
tillering  on  his  soil  and  under  his 
conditions,  and  should  increase  the 
amount  of  seed  in  proportion. 

At  first  millers  objected  to  durum 
wheat  and  said  It  was  impossible  to 
make  good  flour  out  of  it.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni  and  spaghetti,  and  at  last 


millers  have  found  a  method  of  mix- 
ing it  with  the  flours  of  other  wheats 
so  as  to  make  of  it  a  first-class  flour 
for  bread-making.  This  paper  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questir>  -  re- 
lating to  durum  wheat  that  may 
come  from  persons  interested  in 
growing  it  on  their  own  farms  as  a 
standard  crop. 


Mutton  and  Its  Value  as  Food 

There  has  been  considerable  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  encourage  the  con- 
sumption of  more  mutton,  since  the 
pork  agitation  has  aroused  the  peo- 
ple in  the  matter  of  cost.  This  would 
more  equally  distribute  the  con- 
sumption between  the  three  impor- 
tant factors  of  supply — beef,  pork 
and  mutton — and  thus  check  the  ex- 
treme price  that  seemed  to  threaten 
the  beef  consumer.  The  educational 
campaign  that  has  been  started  in 
teaching  the  public  the  nutritive 
properties  of  mutton,  its  many  and 
various  ways  of  preparation  as  a 
food,  etc.,  have  no  doubt  had  some 
influence  in  changing  from  beef 
consumption  to  mutton,  especially 
when  the  cost  has  been  made  clear 
as  an  argument. 

Mutton  and  lamb  have  always 
been  regarded  as  particularly  whole- 
some, and  there  is  reason  for  this 
belief,  as  shown  by  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Of  the 
two  meats,  lamb  has  been  the  more 
popular  in  the  United  States  in  re- 
cent yearB,  perhaps  because  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  raising 
it  for  the  market  and  to  extending 
its  season.  On  the  other  hand,  mut- 
ton is  the  favorite  in  England.  The 
whole  question  is  simply  one  of 
taste,  and  mutton  in  some  form  or 
other  has  always  been  a  staple  and 
favorite  food,  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  on  account  of  its  good  qual- 
ities worthy  of  much  more  extensive 
use. 

In  composition  and  nutritive  value 
mutton  Is  practically  the  same  as 
beef,  and  the  average  loss  In  weight 
In  preparing  the  two  klndH  of  meat 
for  the  table  Is  also  practically  the 
same,  yet  mutton  has  for  some  time 
been  a  cheaper  meat  in  our  markets 
than   beef.     Buying   In   quantity  Is 
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This  diagram  shows  the  average 
length  of  time  of  cold  storage  re- 
ceipts of  one  year — 1909-10 — by 
months.  An  examination  of  it  wlil 
show  at  a  glance  for  what  months 


in  the  case  of  each  commodity  the 
storage  is  the  longer  or  the  shorter, 
and  also,  of  course,  the  fluctuations 
in  length  of  storage  from  month  to 
month. 


recognized  as  economical  where  the 
housewife  has  facilities  for  storage. 
There  are  many  cases  where  a  side 
of  mutton  could  be  economically 
purchased  for  home  use,  where  a 
side  of  beef  would  be  too  large  for 
such  a  purpose.  This  would  imply 
an  economy  in  the  selection  of  the 
mutton. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  52  6,  'Mutton 
and  Its  Value  in  the  Diet,"  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  tells  of  good 
ways  of  preparing  old  dishes  and  of 
new  ways  to  utilize,  and  new  dishes 
which  can  be  made  from  mutton, 
and  is  the  latest  of  the  bulletins 
which  have  been  given  the  popular 
name,  "Uncle  Sam's  Cook  Books." 


Lliminate  Veal   from  Menu 

The  saving  of  the  veal  calf  from 
slaughter  has  appealed  to  the  cattle 
Interests  of  the  country  for  the  last 
year  or  two  in  a  most  impressive 
and  earnest  manner.  It  has  been 
conceded  by  all  cattle  Interests  that 
the  shortage  of  cattle,  the  constantly 
growing  scarcity  of  beef  animals,  is 
responsible  for  the  high  price  of 
beef,  and  to  this  in  turn  Is  largely 
due  the  great  slaughter  of  the  In- 
crease of  the  herds  In  their  Imma- 
ture stage  as  calves  In  the  form  of 
veal. 

It  Is  currently  expressed  by  cattle 


raisers  that  the  growing  tendency  to 
increased  consumption  of  veal,  if  not 
retarded,  will  very  soon  take  such  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  calf  crop  as  to 
interfere  materially  with  the  breed- 
ing proposition  of  our  cattle  inter- 
ests, to  say  nothing  of  the  steer  class 
that  is  naturally  looked  forward  to 
as  the  legitimate  beef  suply.  The 
consumer's  appetite  is  being  culti- 
vated to  the  encouragement  of  the 
baby  beef  idea  by  the  producer,  the 
dealer,  the  butcher  and  the  retail 
meat  market,  and  so  long  as  this  in- 
fluence remains  active  the  people 
will  demand  veal. 

The  suggestion  of  Vice  President 
B.  F.  Bisbee  of  the  St.  Louis  Na- 
tional Stock  Yards,  that  hotels, 
restaurants  and  all  public  eating 
houses  bo  prevailed  to  eliminate  veal 
in  all  its  forms  from  their  menus 
would  have  more  influence  toward 
saving  the  calves  for  mature  devel- 
opment than  all  other  Influences 
combined,  possesses  the  elements  of 
practical  relief  and  common  senso 
application  to  the  eating  habit, 
which  is  governed  largely  by  Influ- 
ence. 

President  J.  W.  Sanders  of  the  SI. 
Louis  Live  Stock  exchange  says  tho 
suggestion  of  an  educational  cam- 
paign limiting  tho  consumption  of 
venl  Is  the  right  way  to  go  at  this 
proposition. 
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on  a 
Clear  Fir  Silo 


Buy  direct  from  us  a 

Seattle  Silo  of  famous  Puget 
Sound  fir — made  of  timber  cut 
from  our  forests,  worked  in  one  of 
our  six  great  mills.  Sold  to  you  at  one 
profit  above  manufacturing  cost. 

Seattle  Silos 

are  made  of  the  finest  fir  in  the  land. 

Many  trees  grow  200  to  250  feet  tall.  For  out 
silo  staves  we  use  only  the  choicest.  Close  and 
straicbt  train.  Free  from  sap  and  knots.  Won- 
derfully durable.  Seattle  Silos  have  patented 
twinging  door* — quick  detachable;  no  lift- 
ing; easily  swing  in  or  out;  new  iron  cross- 
bar or  hoop  connection;  door  bars  form  ladder 
from  which  boops  are  easily  tightened. 

Write  today  fwfMtrtSSSS^B%V^i 

you  practically  carload  shipment  price.  To  one 
farmer  in  each  township  we 
have  a  very  special  offer. 
Write  today. 

SAVE40%to60%on 
Lumber  and  Millwork 

You  pay  five  middlemen's 
profits  on  lumber  you  buy  of  your 
local  dealer.    We  sell  you  at  one 

profit  above  producing  cost.  Give  you  choice 
timber  as  grows  only  in  the  Puget  Sound  region 
— give  you  the  benefit  of  our  wonderfully  low 
cost  of  production.  Our  six  great  mills  turn  out 
twenty  to  thirty  carloads  of  materials  each  day. 
All  orders  shipped  within  24  to  48  hours.  Reach 
our  customers  within  average  of  two  weeks. 
Satiifaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Send  for  price  list  and  catalog.  Send  bill  of 
materials,  if  possible,  for  estimate. 

HEWITT-LEA- 
FUNCK  CO. 

460  Union  Ave..  SEATTLE.  WASH. 


No  More 
Blackleg* 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 
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BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT.    •  MICHIGAN. 


Fine  Wool  5heep  in  America 

IX--Rambouillet  or  French  Merino  Sheep 


THE  Rambouillet  family  of 
the  merinos,  in  their  orig- 
inal history,  are  practically 
the  same  as  the  Spanish 
merinos  that  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  by  Humphries,  Jarvis 
and  others  from  1802  down  to  later 
dates.  The  account  of  the  first  im- 
portation of  merino  sheep  from 
Spain  into  Prance  gives  the  date  as 
June  15,  178  6,  the  flock  consisting 
of  383  sheep.  They  were  a  selected 
flock,  combining  representatives  of 
several  of  the  celebrated  Spanish 
cabanas  or  flocks— Escurial,  Paular, 
Negretti,    Perella,    Alcola,  Portago, 


so  strongly  upon  wool  and  weight  of 
fleece  that  they  sacrificed  size  and 
type  of  sheep — rather  breeding  down 
in  carcass  by  using  the  greasy, 
wrinkly  rams  —  in  preference  to 
keeping  a  big,  strong  sheep,  be  he 
smooth  or  wrinkly. 

The  Rambouillet  merino  found 
favor  again  when  the  range  sheep 
industry  commenced  to  develop  on 
the  western  side  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  new  proposi- 
tion opened  up  in  the  matter  of 
mutton  demand  for  large  numbers 
of  corn-fed  sheep.  This  called  for 
the  range  flock  surplus  as  feeders, 
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Champion   Rambouillet    Ram  and  Ewe 


Please  mention  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 


San  Juan  and  Iranda,  etc.  This,  it 
is  claimed  by  reliable  hi-  'ory,  coir- 
prised  the  foundation  of  the  French 
merino  sheep. 

It  will  be  observed  from  early  his- 
tory that  the  Spanish  merino  flocks 
originally  had  one  common  founda- 
tion, and  acquired  their  variations, 
when  any  existed,  by  their  flock  con- 
ditions of  management,  breeding, 
feeding  and  general  environment. 
This  foundation,  with  on^  other 
minor  importation  of  similar  selec- 
tion is  given  as  the  origin  of  what 
was  known  in  France  as  the  Ram- 
bouillet fold. 

The  name  Rambouillet  which  at- 
taches to  this  family  of  merinos 
came  from  the  location  assigned 
them  when  they  were  first  brought 
from  Spain  to  France,  and  located  at 
the  domain  of  Rambouillet,  a  large 
estate  that  Louis  XVI  had  recently 
bought  from  the  Duke  of  Penthievre. 
Built  in  the  middle  of  this  immense 
park  was  the  experimental  farm. 
Here  was  established  the  national 
sheep  farm  which  gave  this  noted 
family  or  breed  of, merino  sheep  the 
designation  or  name — the  Ram- 
bouillet merino. 

That  there  was  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  French  shepherds  to  de- 
velop a  superior  sheep  from  this 
original  Spanish  flock,  as  at  first 
purchased,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  that  their  efforts  for  increase  in 
size  of  sheep,  length  of  staple,  dens- 
ity, quality  and  weight  of  fleece 
were  all  realized  to  a  degree  highly 
encouraging,  is  equally  true. 

The  early  introduction  of  these 
sheep  into  the  United  States  was 
most  active  from  1840  to  1850.  As 
a  wool  proposition  they  had  a  strong 
competitor  in  the  Spanish  merino, 
and  at  this  early  date  there  was  but 
little  attention  paid  to  the  mutton 
feature  in  this  double-purpose  ani- 
mal. In  fact,  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
sheep  raisers  centered  their  efforts 


and  has  developed  an  industry  that 
has  exceeded  even  the  wool  feature 
of  the  flock.  Mutton  and  wool,  pro- 
duced cheaply,  has  been  the  western 
range  requirement,  and  continues  to 
the  present  time.  The  merino  seems 
to  be  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
herding  qualities  of  this  particular 
sheep  is  built. 

The  Rambouillet  merino  has  been 
found  serviceable  wherever  mutton 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  require- 
ment. The  crossing  of  the  Delaine 
merino  and  the  Rambouillet  has  pro- 
duced some  very  desirable  sheep,  in 
both  wool  and  mutton,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  "pulling  the  wool  over 
the  eyes"  of  many  a  judge  in  the 
show  ring  where  distinct  classifica- 
tion called  for  both  Rambouillet  and 
Delaine  merinos  separate. 

When  quality  is  the  thing  desired, 
the  question  is,  Why  should  there 
be  a  registration  restriction  prohibit- 
ing this  result  when  the  breeder  is 
satisfied?  This  is  the  view  some 
breeders  take,  and  this  is  the  excuse 
for  cross  breeding  families  of  me 
rinos,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for 
the  sudden  improvement  acquired 
many  times  by  some  of  the  old 
breeders  in  the  beginning  of  the  me- 
rino sheep  history  of  the  country. 
The  time,  no  doubt,  is  coming  when 
the  merino  of  all  present  distinc- 
tions will  be  recognized  as  one,  and 
the  advantages  of  selection  will  not 
be  barred  or  prejudiced  by  family 
designation. 

There  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for 
the  breeders  of  one  family  of  me- 
rinos attempting  to  discredit  the 
sheep  of  another  family  or  variety. 
They  are  all  good,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  fancy  which  one  you 
choose  in  starting  a  flock.  The 
American  merinos,  or  Spanish  me- 
rinos, have  gotten  down  now  to  a 
basis  of  distinction  which  practically 
means  three  types  of  the  same  sheep 
— wrinkly,    medium    wrinkly,  and 


smooth,  or  A,  B  and  C  types.  This 
is  a  great  reform,  and  is  now  just 
as  it  should  be.  The  barrier  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spanish  me' 
rino  is  more  a  matter  of  imagina- 
tion than  reality,  and  will  eventually 
become  extinct  through  cross-breed- 
ing, which  is  now,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  practiced  in  order  to  gain  spe- 
cial advantages  not  possessed  by  the 
one,  and  to  intensify  others  that  are 
possessed. 

The  sheep  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  not  dead,  nor  will  it  die 
because  of  tariff  or  no  tariff.  Sheep 
are  a  necessity  for  this  country,  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  produced, 
and  will  be  greatly  improved  in  the 
two  features  of  mutton  and  wool. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  coun- 
try must  improve,  its  flocks  produce 
more  wool  and  more  mutton  from 
the  same  animal. 


Animals  Hate  Solitude 
In  all  the  animal  world  there  is 
no  voluntary  recluse  or  hermit.  No 
animal,  whether  wild  or  domestic, 
ever  likes  to  be  alone  for  very  long 
at  a  time.  Even  the  birds,  of  all 
kinds  and  species,  hate  solitude. 
Parrots,  particularly,  and  all  grega- 
rious birds  of  the  tropics,  begin  to 
n  ope  and  pine  away  if  kept  in  soli- 
tary capitivity. — St.  Nicholas. 


Whoever  is  satisfied  with  what  he 
does  has  reached  his  culminating 
point — he  will  progress  no  more. 


MEMORY  IMPROVED 
Since  Leaving  Off  Coffee 


Many  persons  suffer  from  poor 
memory  who  never  suspect  coffee 
has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  drug — caffeine — in  coffee 
acts  injuriously  on  the  nerves  and 
heart,  causing  imperfect  circulation, 
too  much  blood  in  the  brain  at  one 
time,  too  little  in  another  part.  This 
often  causes  a  dullness  which  makes 
a  good  memory  nearly  impossible. 

"I  am  nearly  70  years  old  and  did 
not  know  that  coffee  was  the  cause 
of  the  stomach  and  heart  trouble  I 
suffered  from  for  many  years,  until 
about  four  years  ago,"  writes  a  Kan- 
sas woman. 

"A  kind  neighbor  induced  me  to 
quit  coffee  and  try  Postum.  I  had 
been  suffering  severely  and  was 
greatly  reduced  in  flesh.  After  us- 
ing Postum  a  little  while  I  found 
myself  improving.  My  heart  beats 
became  regular  and  now  I  seldom 
ever  notice  any  symptoms  of  my  old 
stomach  trouble  at  all.  My  nerves 
are  steady  and  my  memory  decidedly 
better  than  while  I  was  using  coffee. 

"I  like  the  taste  of  Postum  fully 
as  well  as  coffee." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,    Mich.    Write    for  booklet, 
"The  Road  of  Wellville." 
Postum  comes  in  two  forms. 
Regular  (must  be  boiled). 
Instant    Postum    doesn't  require 
boiling,  but  is  prepared  instantly  by 
stirring  a  level  teaspoonful  in  an  or- 
dinary cup  of    hot    water,  which 
makes  it  right  for  most  persons. 

A  big  cup  requires  more  and  some 
people  who  like  strong  things  put  in 
a  heaping  spoonful  and  temper  it 
with  a  large  supply  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know  the 
amount  that  pleases  your  palate  and 
have  it  served  that  way  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 
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Original  Stories  By  Our  Young  People 


The  Way  the  Hutter  Grows 
lis  Is  the  way  the  butter  grows, 
tVhipety  whop,  whipety  whop; 
ils  Is  the  woy  the  old  churn  goes, 
i'Huetv  fop  it  goes. 
eTream  is  ripened  till  It's  right- 
v  ma  knows  when  by  taste  and  sight) 
ten  in  the  churn'  It's  buttoned  tight— 
kVhipety  whop  it  goes. 

lis  is  the  song  the  old  churn  sings, 

A  hipety  whop,  whipety  whop. 

ngs  till  the  golden  butter  it  brings, 

kVhipety  whop  it  sings; 

ngs  as  the  handle    goes    round  and 

round,  . 
ties  as  the  cream  continues  to  pound, 
ngs  till  the  yellow  butter  is  found, 
iVhipety  whop  it  sings. 

y  gran'pa  says  It  sings  of  June— 
,\*hipetv  whop,  whipety  whop— 

clover  fields  and  birds  in  tune, 
Whipety  whop's  the  tune), 
id  if  I  count  one,  two,  three,  four. 

sing  a  song  as  the  churn  turns  o  er, 
le  job  is  fun  instead  of  a  chore— 
iVhipety  whop's  the  tune. 

—Eugene  Secor. 

The  Editor's  Corner 
How  much  do  you  know  about 
rds?  Not  the  tropical  birds  of 
her  countries,  but  the  birds  that 
,e  among  the  trees  on  your  farm 
id  whose  songs  ring  out  across 
iur  fields.  Probably  you  know  a 
>od  deal  about  them,  and  you  cer- 
inly  should,  for  they  are  good 
iends  to  you.  Of  course,  they  eat 
few  of  your  cherries  and  pick  a 
w  holes  in  the  apples,  and  some  of 
em  help  themselves  to  the  wheat, 
it  do  you  realize  what  they  do  to 
ake  up  for  this? 

Beginning  with  the  next  issue  of 
ie  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  we 
e  going  to  publish  a  series  of  bird 
ories.  One  will  appear  in  each  al- 
rnate  issue  of  the  magazine.  We 
ill  start  with  one  of  our  oldest  and 
eeriest  friends  and  tell  you  a  num- 
:r  of  interesting  facts  which  we 
ive  learned  about  him.  We  will 
11  you  all  the  harm  he  does  and  all 
e  good,  and  show  you  a  picture  of 
m.  When  these  articles  are  com- 
eted,  if  you  read  them,  you  should 
i  able  to  distinguish  most  of  the 
rds  in  this  western  country,  and 
u  should  also  have  a  great  deal  of 
eful  and  interesting  knowledge 
ncerning  them. 

If  you  have  a  camera,  there  is  no 
ore  fascinating  pursuit  than  trying 
get  good  bird  pictures.  They  are 
ry  hard  to  get,  as  the  birds  perch 
such  high  places  that  it  is  almost 
ipossible  to  focus  the  camera  on 
em,  but  once  caught,  they  make 
vely  pictures,  and  there  is"  all  the 
ore  honor  in  getting  a  good  picture 
cause  anyone  who  has  ever  tried 
lows  how  hard  they  are  to  get. 
Keep  your  eyes  open  and  learn  as 
uch  as  you  can  about  the  birds 
at  live  on  your  home  farm.  Even 
hen  the  older  children  are  at  work 
it  of  doors — indeed,  especially 
en — they  can  learn  a  great  deal 
>out  the  birds,  for  if  you  are  at- 
nding  strictly  to  your  own  busi- 
!hb  and  not  seeming  to  pay  any  at- 
ntlon  to  them,  the  birds  become 
lite  tame.  If  you  see  a  bird  that 
»u  cannot  find  the  name  for  and 
e  anxious  to  know,  watch  him, 
arn  as  much  about  his  habits  as 
>u  can,  describe  him  carefully  to 
i,  and  we  will  try  to  find  out  what 
I  la  and  tell  you. 

(Prize  Story.) 
The  Birds — A  True  Htory 
iy  Bonnie  Smith,  Aged  11.  Red 
We  have  a  porch  on  our  house  and 
amroa  has  a  place  to  keep  her  car- 
in  the  wintertime;  she  alwayB 
uts  it  back  on  the  floor   in  good 


Prize  Contest  No.  2 


This  is  the  picture  about  which 
you  are  to  write  a  verse  of  four 
lines.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address,  and  send 
your  letter  to  "The  Picture  Contest 
Editor"  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  Books  will  be  sent  to  the 
writers  of  the  two  best  verses.  All 


verses  must  reach  this  office  by 
June  14.  On  the  last  contest  we  re- 
ceived between  twenty  and  thirty 
verses  after  the  17th,  which  was  the 
closing  date.  We  were  unable  to 
consider  these,  as  we  had  to  send  the 
matter  to  the  printer  on  that  date. 
Be  sure  to  get  your  verses  in  by 
the  14th. 


weather.  This  spring  she  could  not 
put  it  down  because  the  weather 
wasn't  nice. 

A  little  bird  built  its  nest  on  the 
rugs.  There  is  a  tree  near  the  porch 
and  every  time  the  mother  came 
back  with  a  feather  she  would  sit  on 
the  branches  and  look  around  to  see 
if  it  was  safe  to  put  the  feather 
where  she  wanted  it.  She  got  the 
nest  built  and  mamma  saw  it.  She 
was  going  to  take  the  carpet  down, 
but  she  did  not  want  to  disturb  the 
birds.  The  next  week  we  heard  some 
little  birds.  I  put  some  crumbs  of 
bread  in  the  nest  and  a  worm,  too. 
The  mother  wren  was  in  the  nest 
and  I  did  not  know  it,  so  when  I  put 
the  food  in  she  flew  away  and  called 
her  mate,  and  I  saw  them  both 
standing  on  a  cherry  tree  limb. 

I  went  away  so  that  they  would 
come  back.  They  did  not  come  back 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  nearly  cried 
because  I  thought  they  would  not 
come  and  then  the  little  ones  would 
starve.  But  they  came  back,  and 
then  I  was  glad  and  went  peacefully 
to  bed  that  night. 


tivated  me  again  and  again,  and 
then  I  got  one  little  ear  and  a  tassel. 
And  the  ear  grew  very  large  and 
started  to  get  hard,  when  a  frost 
came  and  ripened  me,  and  then  the 
farmer  came  to  the  field  and  threw 
me  into  a  large  wagon,  and  then  I 
was  put  into  a  crib  and  was  mixed 
with  so  many  other  ears  that  I  lost 
track  of  myself. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 

The  Story  of  a  Kernel  of  Corn 
By  Herman  Carstensen  Aged  13,  Ne- 
ligh,  Neb.  Red. 

One  day  in  April  a  farmer  drove 
into  a  field  with  a  plow  and  plowed 
lor  several  days.  When  he  finished 
the  last  furrow  he  drove  from  the 
field  to  his  home  and  unhitched 
from  the  plow  and  put  his  horses  on 
the  disk  and  went  out  to  the  field 
and  disked  the  dead  furrows  and  the 
corners  several  times,  and  then 
drove  home  and  hitched  on  the  drag 
and  dragged  the  field  so  it  was  very 
smooth,  and  then  he  took  the  planter 
and  planted  it  into  yellow  corn,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  corn  came  up. 

I  am  a  kernel  of  corn  planted  in 
the  fields.  I  was  lying  in  the  ground 
with  three  other  kernels  of  corn,  and 
I  was  up  in  the  sunlight  for  two 
days,  when  a  ground  squirrel  came 
near  me  and  it  started  to  dig,  Mid  &t 
last  he  came  very  near  to  my  roots 
and  ate  all  the  kernels  but  me,  and 
I  was  left  all  alone.  I  grew  to  be 
larger,  when  a  farmer  came  and  cul- 


Additional  Stories 

BLUE^-Annie  Carstensen,  Neligh, 
Neb.;  Bernice  Rouncltree,  Boisfort, 
Wash.;  Pearl  Campbell,  Winnebago, 
Neb.;  Lois  Brunton,  Herman,  Neb.;  Mar- 
jorie  Spencer,  Afton,  la.;  Mabel  Westfall, 
Florence,  Ariz. 

RED— June  Leff,  Wappeton,  N.  D. ; 
Edna  L.  Hanes,  Wells,  Kan. ;  Martin 
Mofiitt,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Robert  McCorkle, 
Knoxville,  la. 


Fair  Play 

Ex-President  Roosevelt,  in  giving 
some  advice  to  boys,  said: 

To  the  boys  I  wish  to  say  a  special 
word.  I  emphatically  believe  in 
manliness,  in  courage,  in  physical 
address,  but  I  believe  quite  as  much 
in  good  comradeship  and  in  a  spirit 
of  fair  play.  I  hope  that  whenever 
you  enter  a  contest  you  will  do  all 
that  is  in  you  to  win,  and  yet  that 
you  will  remember  that  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  fail  than  to  win  by  any  unfair- 
ness, by  any  underhand  trickery. 
Keep  in  mind  that  It  is  only  by  per- 
sistent effort  in  the  face  of  discour- 
agement that  any  of  us  ever  do  any- 
thing that  is  really  worth  while  do- 
ing. The  fellow  who  gives  up  when 
he  is  once  beaten  is  made  of  mighty 
poor  stuff,  and  if  he  thus  gives  up  as 
soon  as  he  is  beaten  in  a  sport,  he 
does  not  stand  much  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  serious  conflicts  of  after 
life. 

Tho  true  spirit,  the  spirit  which 
wins  victories  in  after  life,  Is  the 
spirit  which  fights  hard  to  Hucceed, 
but  which  takes  defeat  with  good 
nature  and  with  the  resolute  deter- 
mination to  try  again.  It  Is  a  good 
beginning  for  tills  serious  work  of 
after  life  If  on  the  playgrounds  you 
learn  bow  to  co-operate  with  your 
fellows  and  to  do  your  host  to  win, 
while  at  the  same  time  treating  yaur 
opponents  with  fairness  and  courtesy. 


The 

BiggestThing  in  the 
Clock  Business 

Big  Ben  is  the  biggest  thing  today 
in  the  alarm  clock  business. 

He  is  only  two  years  and  a  half  old, 
but  he's  already  getting  more  work 
trom  the  States  than  any  clock  alive. 
^In  two  years  and  a  half  time,  18,000 
jewelers— 70%  o£  the  total  number  of 
United  States  watchmakers  —  have 
already  adopted  him.  Two  million 
and  a  half  families  leave  it  to  him  to 
call  them  up  in  the  morning.  Two 
million  and  a  half  families  use  him 
all  day  long  to  tell  the  right  time  by. 
<~  He  is  really  two  good  clocks  in  one — 
a  crackerjack  of  a  timekeeper  and  a 
crackerjack  of  an  alarm. 

Big  Ben  stands  seven  inches  tall. 
He  is  triple  nickel-plated  and  wears  an 
inner  vest  of  steel  that  insures  him 
for  life.  His  big.  bold  figures  and 
hands  are  easy  to  read  in  the  dim 
morning  light.  His  large,  comfortable 
keys  almost  wind  themselves.  He 
rings  five  minutes  steadily  or  ten 
intermittently.  If  he  is  oiled  every 
other  year,  there  is  no  telling  how  long 
he  will  last. 

He's  sold  by  18,000  watchmakers.  His 
price  is  $2.50  anywhere  in  the  States, 
$3.00  anywhere  in  Canada.  If  you  can't 
find  him  at  your  jeweler's,  a  money  order 
mailed  to  IVestclox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will 
send  him  anywhere  you  spy,  express 
charges  prepaid. 

BIG  BEN 

WE$HIP°"APPR0VAL 

rithout  a  cent  deposit ,  prepay  the  freight  and 
allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  3913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICESa^cTcS 

a  paif  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  iearn  our  "wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  KZSTdC 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES.  Coastor-Brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices* 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer.  ' 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  m  |  g*  CHICAGO 


Old  Reliable  CHIEF 


CUPOLA  VENTILATOR  WITH 

ANGLE  IRON  FRAME 

No  snow,  rain,  sleet  or 
birds  can  get  111,  it  is 
an  ornament  on'  your 
barn,  a  perfect  ven- 
tilator. Keeps  stock 
healthy  by  supplying 
pure  fresh  ilr  to  your 
Building.  Write  for 
prices  and  catalogue. 

Shrauger  &  Johnson  J 

409  Walnut  St.  ^ 
Atlantic,  Iowa,  u 


T  il  B  Twentieth  Century 
Parmer  will  not  knowingly 
publish  mi  advertisement  of 
mi  unreliable  firm,  nor  oik* 
ifblcfa  doe*  not  do  exactly  u 
ii  advertised    Any  subscriber 

who  I'IikIs  i  I  >. 1 1  mi  advert  leer 
dors   ii,, i     I,,  iis  In-  promises  In 

ids  advert  Isemen!  win  confer 

n  f  a  v  or  hy  sending  UN  Ills 
claim  lor  adjustment  or  rol- 
ler! ion.  Always  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  I'lrnil 
when  writing  advertisers. 
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The 


Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 

is  a  miniature  in  size — actu- 
ally small  enough  to  go  into 
a  vest  or  hip  pocket — but  a 
thoroughly  capable,  dura- 
ble, practical  and  efficient 
photographic  outfit. 

A  Kodak  on  the  farm,  not 
only  means  fun  for  the  young 
folks,  but  has  an  every-day, 
practical  usefulness  as  well.  Tells 
the  story  of  crops,  new  buildings 
under  way — stock  and  poultry 
for  sale,  etc.,  better  than  any 
description. 

And  the  Vest  Pocket  answers 
every  outdoor  need  to  perfection. 

The  size  makes  it  as  conven- 
ient to  carry  as  a  pocket  knife 
or  watch — the  fine  quality  of  the 
meniscus  achromatic  lens  gives 
you  pictures  (size  i5/%  x  2*4 
inches)  of  splendid  definition  and 
as  full  of  detail  as  the  largest. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is 
made  simple  and  strong — noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order —  is  always 
ready  for  use,  has  a  fixed  focus — 
brilliant,  reversible  finder— Auto- 
time  Scale — loads  and  unloads 
in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cart- 
ridge for  eight  exposures — lus- 
trous black  metal  finish.  Right 
as  a  watch  in  adjustment  and  the 
refinement  of  every  detail. 

Catalogue  Free  at  your  ''alers  or  by  mail. 

EASTN'  \N  KODAK  CO., 
398  State  St.,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beauty  and  Quality 

Are  combined  in  the 
Old  Colony  pattern.  Note 
the  graceful  design  and  the 
simplicity  of  outline. 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

"Silver  Tlate  that  Wears" 


ranks  first  in. quality  and  has 
been  best  for  over  65  years. 
Guaranteed  by  the  largest 
makers. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 


The  CLIPPER 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy your  lawns:  Dandelions, 
Buck  Plantain  and  Crab  Grass. 
Iu  one  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all  out. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  keep 
them,  let  us  know  and  we  will 
send  circulars  and  prices. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower 
Co.,  Dixon,  Illinois. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  gS?"*"6-**" 


tracts  and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean. or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  ol 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
(  sent  prepaid  for  II, 


BABOU)  80KEB8,  ISO  DeEalb  A**..  Brooklyn,  9.  T, 


Home 

A  man  can  build  a  mansion 

And  furnish  it  throughout, 
A  man  can  build  a  palace 

"With  lofty  walls  and  stout, 
A  man  can  build  a  tempit 

With  high  and  spacious  dome, 
But  no  man  in  this  world  can  build 

That  precious  thing  called  home! 

No,  'tis  our  happy  faculty, 

Oh,  women,  far  and  wide, 
To  turn  a  cot  or  palace 

Into  something  else  beside, 
Where    brothers,    sons    and  husbands 
tired, 

With  willing  footsteps  come— 
A  place  of  rest,  where  love  abounds, 
A  perfect  kingdom — Home! 

I.  L.  Jones. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"I  never  give  a  thought  to  my 
clothes,"  said  an  untidy  looking 
woman  one  day;  "I  have  other  and 
more  important  things  to  spend  my 
time  upon."  The  remark  naturally 
called  for  and  received  the  unspoken 
comment  of  all  present,  "You  look 
it."  There  are  a  good  many  women 
who  give  an  undue  amount  of  their 
time  and  money  to  clothing  them- 
selves in  the  extreme  of  style,  hut 
these  women  generally  live  in  town 
and  not  in  the  country.  The  coun- 
try woman  has  so  many  duties  to 
attend  to  that  she  cannot  spend 
hours  of  each  day  at  the  dress- 
maker's and  in  the  shops.  How- 
ever, the  country  woman  is  not 
necessarily  more  poorly  dressed 
than  the  city  woman. 

To  be  well  dressed  it  is  only 
necessary  to  know  a  few  funda- 
mental rules  and  to  give  the  sub- 
ject a  little  care  and  consideration. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  choose 
some  material  not  too  conspicuous, 
so  that  you  will  not  weary  of  it  be- 
fore you  have  half  worn  it  out;  and 
the  next  is.  do  not  have  it  made  in 
e.  style  so  extreme  and  "Frenchy" 
that  the  mode  will  have  changed 
before  the  gown  has  been  worn  half 
a  dozen  times.  The  designs  pub- 
lished in  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  while  always  in  good 
style,  are  never  extreme.  Good  de- 
signs can  also  be  purchased  from 
any  reliable  dry  goods  store.  See 
that  the  trimmings  harmonize  with 
the  material  and  that  the  gown  fits, 
with  the  skirt  hanging  evenly  all 
around,  and  you  cannot  be  badly 
dressed.     Then,  when  the  gown  is 


soiled  and  dirty,  have  a  new  one  to 
take  its  place  and  do  not  wear  it 
about  the  kitchen  mornings.  Throw 
it  away.  Nothing  is  so  disgusting 
as  to  see  a  soiled  silk  or  woolen 
gown  worn  as  a  house  dress. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  a  new 
gown,  write  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment, giving  a  short  description 
of  your  figure,  the  general  purpose 
of  the  gown  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  you  can,  enclosing  stamp 
for  a  reply,  and  we  will  gladly  fur- 
nish you  advice  from  a  competent 
source.  Send  us  samples  of  goods 
and  trimmings  and  we  will  tell  you 
whether  they  are  harmonious  or 
not.  Do  not  hesitate  to  write  to 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  you  wish  to  know  anything  in 
this  line.  THE  EDITOR. 


What  is  a  Joke? 
The  inability  of  an  Englishman  to 
see  a  joke  has  become  proverbial  in 
America.  But  I  often  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  people  of  our  country  if  they 
were  unable  to  see  anything  funny 
in  the  greater  part  of  what  is  printed 
in  our  papers  as  jokes.  In  the  col- 
umns of  our  newspapers,  magazines, 
farm  papers,  in  fact  almost  any  pa- 
per you  can  pick  up,  may  be  found 
a  number  of  stories  or  little  conver- 
sations purporting  to  be  funny.  Now, 
do  not  think  that  I  would  have  the 
papers  omit  that  which  is  really 
funny,  and  at  the  same  time  sane 
and  wholesome.  We  cannot  have 
too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing,  per- 
haps. But  just  stop  and  think  if 
there  is  often  anything  of  that 
class. 

The  so-called  jokes  treat  in  a 
light  way  of  the  most  sacred  things 
on  earth — of  death,  birth  and  of 
marriage.  Is  this  right?  Such 
things  are  being  printed  every  day 
in  the  best  papers,  and  it  is  high 
time  for  the  readers  to  take  a  hand 
and  demand  that  they  be  omitted. 

Much  is  said  these  days  about  the 
divorce  evil.  Most  people  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  more  stringent 
marriage  law  would  help  to  remedy 
it.  That  is  doubtless  true,  but 
many  things  should  be  eliminated 


An  Ideal  Temporary  Home 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with    the    advertisers    on    this  page. 


The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  ideal  temporary  home  oc- 
cupied by  the  L.  F.  White  family 
last  summer.  They  took  up  govern- 
ment   land    near    Claremore,  Okl., 


and  set  up  this  comfortable  tent 
home  upon  it.  Note  the  wooden 
floor,  the  mosquito-barred  window, 
the  board  door  and  the  shaded  lo- 
cation. 


which  affect  the  boys  and  girls  year 
before  they  are  old  enough  for  mai 
riage.  If  they  are  permitted  t 
read  and  laugh  over  so-called  jokes 
treating  of  family  quarrels  an 
fights,  of  divorces  and  of  elope 
ments,  can  we  expect  them  to  thin 
seriously  of  this  most  serious  thin 
in  the  world? 

There  seems,  also,  to  be  _a  ver 
queer  idea  in  most  minds  concernin, 
what  they  call  "practical  jokes."  \ 
practical  joke  is  usually  intended  t 
make  another  person  feel  embar 
rassed.  Often  the  victim  of  th 
joke  is  made  not  only  ridiculous,  bit 
the  nerves  receive  a  severe  shock 
Many  times  a  friendship  is  brokei 
up  by  a  practical  joke.  It  is  wors. 
when  the  victim  is  a  child. 

There  are  three  forms  of  "jokes' 
to  which  a  great  many  children  an 
subjected,  and  which  are  nothini 
short  of  brutal,  though,  indeed,  t< 
quote  the  words  of  a  very  learner 
preacher,  "a  brute  would  not  d< 
such  things,  even  if  it  were  possi 
ble.r'  Many  children,  especially  a 
large  families  where  there  are  ; 
number  of  older  brothers  and  sister: 
or  aunts  and  uncles,  are  teased  anc 
tormented  all  their  lives.  If  the 
child  is  of  a  disposition  easily  im 
posed  on,  he  .may  become  merelj 
bashful,  awkward  and  nervous  as  i 
result,  if  a  little  more  spirited,  while 
the  nervous  shock  is  no  less,  he  wil 
become  quarrelsome  or  sulky,  and  in 
some  cases  he  will  become  actuallj 
rebellious  and  almost  insane  in  his 
fury.  Yet  it  is  always  the  poor 
abused  child  who  is  punished  for  his 
temper,  and  the  older  person  escapes 
the  thrashing  which  is  deserved. 

Sometimes  this  teasing  of  a  child 
takes  the  form  of  subjecting  him  to 
fear.  Many  a  nervous  system  has 
been  cruelly  wrecked  by  such  teas- 
ing. Children  are  even  occasionally 
frightened  to  death;  this,  of  course, 
does  not  happen  often,  but  many 
and  many  a  child  has  lain  and 
moaned  all  night  as  the  result,  o'  a 
foolish  fear,  which  was  inspired  for 
the  amusement  of  some  grown 
person. 

The  third  form  of  teasing  is  the 
most  disgusting  of  all,  for  we  can 
grant  that  perhaps  the  first  two  are 
the  result  of  ignorance.  It  takes 
more  than  ignorance,  however,  to 
make  an  older  person  continually,  or 
even  occasionally,  tease  little  boys 
and  girls  about  "sweethearts."  Now 
what  on  earth  makes  anyone  want 
to  put  such  things  into  their  minds'' 
It  is  very  pleasing  to  see  little  boys 
and  girls  innocently  playing  to- 
gether, and  it  is  right  that  they 
should  do  so,  but  how  often  are  they 
allowed  to  play  without  some 
tnoughtless  grown  person  beginning 
to  tease  them?  The  little  girls  are 
made  silly  and  sentimental  and  the 
boys  bashful  and  awkward  years  be- 
fore such  things  should  be  thought 
of.  With  what  result?  Sometimes 
horrible  cases  of  child  immorality! 
For  if  little  children  are  taught  from 
the  time  they  are  3  or  4  years  old 
that  little  boys  and  girls  want  to 
play  together  not  simply  because 
they  are  children,  but  because  they 
are  "sweethearts,"  what  can  you  ex- 
pect but  that  they  will  soon  think  so 
themselves?  This  is  not  always  the 
result,  of  course.    Many  boys  and 
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rls  are  made  to  rhave  a  strong 
erslon  to  anyone  of  the  opposite 
,x  by  such  teasing.  If  this  does 
3t  happen,  they  may  be  made  to 
,el  that  there  is  something  to  be 
ihamed  of  in  caring  for  one  another 
hen  they  are  old  enough  for  this 
,rt  of  thing,  and  hence  we  have  se- 
•et  meetings,  walks  and  talks.  And 
,ore  than  one  child  has  lost  much 
f  his  reverence  for  father  and 
lother  when  made  to  realize  that 
iey  were  once  a  pair  of  those  much 
diculed  lovers. 

Right  along  this  line  comes  the 
ractice  of  tormenting  newly  mar- 
ed  couples.  Why  make  a  horrible 
ightmare  out  of  one  of  the  most 
icred  things  in  life?  Oh,  you  will 
iy  that  it  is  common — and  it  is,  and 
s  coarse  and  vulgar  as  it  is  c«m- 
lon.  Why  should  a  man,  just  be- 
luse  he  has  taken  upon  himself  one 
f  the  sacred  duties  of  life — the  car- 
ig  for  the  one  he  loves- -be  made 
>  submit  to  indignities  which  would 
B  punished  by  law  if  committed  at 
,me  other  time?  Why  should  a 
irl,  because  she  has  taken  upon  her- 
;lf  the  duty  of  making  a  home,  be 
ibjected  to  vulgar,  and  often  in- 
ecent,  "jokes?"  Is  there  no  sense 
f  the  fitness  of  things  in  America? 
ust  we  go  on  allowing  these  marks 
[  savages  and  barbarians?  For 
net  is  where  these  customs  origi- 
ited. 

Let  us  stop  and  think  awhile  along 
lis  line,  and  not  stop  thinking  until 
ire  that  we  know  what  constitutes 

joke,  and  until  we  are  ashamed  to 
.ugh  at  anything  which  is  coarse 
id  impure.    GENE  HARRISON. 


Today 

"Each  day  is  a  life." 

When  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
irow  back  your  shoulders,  take  a 
2ep  breath.    Say  to  yourself,  "An- 
ther day — another  life!" 

For  all  we  know,  it  may  be  the 
ily  day  we'll  ever  have.  Let's 
iake  it  the  best  day  we  can.  Let's 
:rive  to  see  that  it  is  a  day  worth 
hile.  Let's  do  all  the  good  we 
in.  Let's  get  all  the  happiness  we 
II  today. 

Right  now  is  the  only  time  you 
in  control.  Yesterday  is  a  record, 
omorrow  is  a  secret.  Today  is 
ours — is  mine. 

, — William  Johnston  in  the  Amer 
:an.   

"Omnia'  Thru  the  Rye" 
Probably  very  few  persons  under 
land  the  expression,  "Comin'  Thru 
tie  Rye."  There  is  in  Scotland  a 
mall  stream  called  the  Rye.  The 
iris  forded  it  going  to  church, 
nhool  and  to  market,  and  as  the 
rater  was  a  foot  or  two  deep,  they 
ad  to  hold  their  skirts  up.  The 
oys  would  meet  them  in  midstream 
nd  kdss  them  without  any  diffi 
ulty,  as  the  girls  couldn't  drop  their 
kirts  to  make  any  resistance.  That;-: 
'hat  the  poet  meant  when  he  wrote 
Comin'  Thru  the  Rye,"  but  most, 
eople  think  he  meant  a  field  of  rye. 


Extra  Pic  Dough 
Often  when  baking  pies  some 
lough  1b  left.  Roll  out  and  bake  in 
art  tins.  These  may  be  used  at  any 
lme  in  the  next  day  or  two  by  sllp- 
'lng  in  the  oven  a  moment  to 
reshen.  They  will  be  found  dell- 
Ions  when  filled  with  creamed 
:hicken  or  other  meat  that  Is  left 
>ver.  MARY  RUTLEDOE. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


These  grates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  pate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.   All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  dale.   If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,       21  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


Build 

'your  own" 

ThinningWater  System* 


Description   of  Patterns 

GOf.7— Ladies'  Dreas— A  delightful  frock 
is  here  pictured,  and  one  quite  easy  to 
make.  It  has  the  fashionable  and  con- 
venient front  closing  and  may  be  mado 
with  the  empire  or  regulation  waistline. 
The  skirt  is  a  four-Rored  model,  having 
Inverted  plait  or  habit  back.  The  pat- 
tern 6067  Is  cut  in  sles  34  to  42  Inches 
bust  measuri-.  Medium  size  requires  G 
yards  of  36-lnoh  material,  with  %  yard  of 
22-Inch  all-over  embroidery. 

6036— Girls'  Blouse  Dress— A  pretty  frock 
for  the  little  Klrl  Is  here  shown.  It  ifl 
mado  In  the  popular  blouse  style  and  In 
very  becoming  to  any  small  miss.  Tho 
blouse  Is  slipped  on  over  the  head  and 
tho  kilt  skirt  Is  Joined  to  an  und-rwalst. 
Tho  aallor  collar  and  cuffs  are  fash- 
ioned of  contrast! nK  fabric  with  navy 
blue  or  red  serite  for  the  froolc.  Tho 
pattern  6036  Is  Cttt  In  sizes  6  to  12  year*. 
Medium  slzo  requires  2%  yards  of  36- 
Inch  material  and  1  yard  of  27-Inch  con- 
trasting goods. 

6105— Indies'  Apron  —  A  splendid  apron 
design  Is  here  offered,  and  one  that  any 
womnn  run  finish  In  a.  Tew  hours.  The 
pattern  lnrliirlr-n  separate  rWvps.  The 
apron  may  b»  mado  of  RlnRhnm.  percalo 
or  chambray.  The  pattern  6105  Is  cut  In 
slzea  S4,  38  and  42  Inches  bust  measure. 


Medium  size  requires  5  yards  of  27-inch 
material. 

6173— Misses'  Blouse  Waist— We  have  in 
this  design  the  new  Balkan  blouse, 
which  Is  so  very  becoming  to  girls  and 
to  slender  women  as  well.  It  may  be 
made  plain  in  middy  style,  or  the  full- 
ness may  be  gathered  into  a  hip  band, 
this  being  the  latest  manner.  T,inen  or 
pique  can  be  used  to  make  this  waist. 
The  pattern  6173  is  cut  In  sizes  14,  If, 
and  18  years.  Medium  size  requires  2->i 
yards  of  36-Inch  material. 

10-10-27— Comb  and  Brush  Case— Such 
a  case  Is  a  necessity  for  the  woman  who 
travels.  White  or  tan  linen  Is  suggested 
and  the  embroidery  may  be  done  In 
white  or  colors. 


When  ordering  he  very  sui"  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  "I  < -a«  h  pattern 
you  want 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  Dept., 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha.  Nidi. 


Instead  of  letting  jour  extra  shoes  lie 
loose  on  the  e|i,H"t  floor,  take  a  brass  <  ur- 
taln  rod  and  Mr*jW  It  tO  the  OlOMl  mn|>- 
board;  this  will  leave  it  spare  of  snmn 
two  Inches  between  Ih,.  rod  and  the  wall. 
Tho  shoes  may  be  neatly  set  in.  toe  down, 
and  will  bo  well  out  of  the  way. 


Shinn 
LighiningRods 

lNow  orotect  more  valuable  property 
I  than  any  other  rods  mad*,  because 
J  they  are  scientifically  perfect.  Made 
"and  sold  under  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  VOUR  DEALER 
'For  Shinn  rods,  the  kino  that  are  put  up 
by  experts  and  work  Inspected  by  our 
state  inspectors.  If  he  has  none  don't  ac- 
cept any  substitute  but  write  for  full  par- 
ticulars about  guarantee  and  for  catalog. 
W.  C.  SHINN        107 16th  St,.  LINCOLN  NEBRASKA 


SILOS  Last 


Construction  is  right,  material 
is  right.  Only  silo  made  with  full- 
length,  structural  steel  door  frame 
heavily  galvanized  after  the  riveting.  Not 
a  crevice  exposed  to  rust.  Choice  ot  seven 
kinds  of  wood.  Inflexible  guarantee.  We 
prepay  freight.  Catalog  shows  many  more 
fine  points,  write  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  10. 

KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Do.  Ft.  Worth,  Tuas 


L 


IP  Sweep  Feed  I  tj  I  A  •£©  Galvanized 
Grinder.       |  $14  Steel  Wind  Mill. 

We  manufacture  all  elzes  and  .  CUfl 

styles.    It  will, 
pay  you  to  In- 1 
vestltfuto.  Writs 
for  cfttnlogf  and  I 
frrico  list. 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Toprka,  Kansas 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 1913,  Issue)  of  BVKI!  V 
\Y  (>  M  A  N  HER  OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER,  Illustrating  200  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garments  lot- 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, wo  will  send  this  25c  book, 
post  paid,  for  5c  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.  AddrcsB  all  orders 
for  patterns  and  hooks  to 

Pattern  Department, 
Twentieth  Oenturj  Fanner, 

Onwilin,  Neli. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

Rood  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazlnei: 
Piotorlal  luviow 

McClure'd  Mntrazlno. 
Ladlcn'  World. 


addreM  Twantlatta   Oontnry  rarmar, 
Omaha,  Vab. 
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£Hhouse-WheeS@r 
Vaneless  Windmill 


s 
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A    Automatically  adjusts  its  wines  and  allows 
At    the  heavy  gales  to  blow  through  -  yet  it  has  m 
M   ability  to  get  power  from  the  lightest  breezes.  * 
Gives  steady   power— safe— long   service—  M 
f   made  of  highest  quality  materials.    Self-  ^ 
»    regulating— oil  it  only  once  a  year.    For  W 
t  forty  years  a  big  success.  M 

BSe"d  your  name  at  once  for  book  and  j& 
price.   Don't  miss  this. 


Althouse-Wheeler  Co. 
V        8  Washington  St. 

Waupun,  ^ 


'  Mail 
Postal 
NOW 


Why  Foreswear 


Your  Allegiance  to  "Uncle  Sam" 

and  take  up  your  abode  where  the 
growing  season  is  short  and  the 
climate  is  rigorous,  when  the  very 
best  land  that  the  sun  shines  on 
is  in  the  United  States,  and  where, 
in  many  places,  you  can  work  out 
doors  almost  all  the  year  'round? 

If  you  think  of  moving  from, 
your  present  location,  ask  me 
where  to  obtain  good  land  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Say  what  State 
you  prefer,  and  I  will  send  in- 
formation to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH. 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agents,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  110  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


480  ACRES 

choice,  smooth  land;  unim- 
proved; chocolate  loam  soil; 
about  quarter  mile  from  Tower 
(Kiowa  County),  Colorado;. 
Suitable  for  flax  growing  or 
wheat:  ideal  for  a  dairy  farm. 
Price  $12.50  per  acre.  Terms. 

The  Charles  E.  Gibson  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colorado. 


J 


CALIFORNIA  MONEY 

Do  you  want  to  share  in  the  tremendous 
profits  of  Los  Angeles  and  Southern 
California  real  estate?  Ask  us  about  our 
plan.  Residence  or  large  capital  not 
necessary.    Write  at  once. 

MONARCH  COMPANY 

A-226-7-8-9  Security  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

171?  17 p*  Literature  will  be  sent  to  »nyoa» 
*^  interested   in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 

mento Valley — the  richegt  valley  In  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities  Thousands  of  acre* 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  In  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
givea  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  a  w  ir</\miii  A 
tion,     Sacramento.       LALlf  UKIN1A 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK.  Fergus  Palls,  Minn. 


Run  n  ing  Water 

in  House  and.  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan      It  wjH.bnno  you  100  pictures 
of  u  in_acluai  use.     Do  it  Now 
Aerrmotor  Co.   1144 S   Campbell  Av.,  C 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
FARMER  will  not  knowingly  pub- 
lish an  advertisement  of  an  unrelia- 
ble firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do 
exactly  as  it  advertises.  Any  sub- 
scriber who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in  his 
advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  us  his  claim  for  adjustment 
or  collection.  Always  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  advertisers. 


EXICO  CITY — Many  of  the 
plans  which  were  origi- 
nated by  President  Madero 
have  been  adopted  by  his 
successor.  This  is  especially  so  as 
to  the  new  movements  for  building 
up  Mexico.  The  Department  of 
Public  Work  and  that  of  Agriculture 
are  being  carried  on  along  the  same 
lines,  and  the  gradual  subdivision  of 
the  lands  and  the  giving  them  back 
to  the  people  has  been  put  forth  as 
one  of  the  policies  of  the  Huerta  ad- 
ministration. 

Lands  at  a  Few  Cents  an  Acre 

A  short  time  before  President 
Madero  was  killed  I  called  at  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  Senor  Rafael  Hernan- 
dez, who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  He  is  a  relative,  by  mar- 
riage, of  the  Madero  family,  is  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  has  had  largely 
to  do  with  the  originating  of  the 
movements  here  as  to  the  public  and 
other  lands.  When  I  called  upon 
him  he  was  making  plans  for  the 
reclamation  of  such  lands  which  had 
been  ceded  by  Mexico  to  certain  for- 
eigners, who  had  not  complied  -with 
their  concessions.     Said  he: 

"Mexico  has  awarded  10,000,000 
acres  of  excellent  land  to  outsiders 
at  a  few  cents  per  acre.  We  have 
given  concessions  to  companies  and 
private  parties  to  survey  our  public 
lands  and  to  look  into  the  rights  of 
the  squatters.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
ward for  this  trouble  has  been  one- 
third  of  the  waste  lands.  This  work 
has  extended  over  a  number  of 
states,  and  in  connection  with  it  the 
title  to  millions  of  acres  has  passed 
from  the  government.  As  a  consid- 
eration for  surveying  9,000,000 
acres  in  lower  California  one  Amer- 
ican company  got  the  title  to  3,000,- 
000  acres,  and  it  had  also  the  right 
to  buy  the  remaining  G, 000, 000  acres 
at  a  cost  of  about  2  cents  gold  per 
ar-re,  payable  on  time  without  inter- 
est. •  That  company  now  owns  some- 
thing like  4,000,000  acres,  which  is 
fitted  for  colonization.  Its  lands 
are  some  of  the  best  in  Mexico;  they 
are  already  worth  a  vast  sum  and 
their  value  will  be  increased  by  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  canal, 
after  which  the  lands  will  probably 
be  colonized. 

"Other  concessions  of  great  value 
have  been  granted  in  other  locali- 
ties," Mr.  Hernandez  continued, 
"and  so  much  of  our  best  lands  have 
been  lost.  What  we  are  doing,  how- 
ever, is  to  go  over  the  concessions 
and  see  whether  the  concessionaires 
have  complied  with  the  terms  upon 
which  they  took  over  the  lands.  If 
they  have  not  done  so,  we  are  doing 
so.  We  have  already  been  able  to 
recover  from  25,000,000  to  30,000,- 
000  acres,  and  we  shall  probably  get 
back  as  much  more.  This  will  make 
something  like  60,000,000  acres,  or 
considerably  more  than  two  stater, 
the  size  of  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

"But  that  must  relate  only  to  the 
lands  forfeited  by  companies  which 
have  not  carried  out  their  part  of  the 
bargain?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Senor  Hernandez. 
"It  is  only  where  the  companies 
have  not  carried  out  their  contracts. 
Where  they  have  complied  with  the 
laws  aud  regulations  their  property 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

is  as  safe  as  it  could  be  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  we  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  We  are  ready  to  stand 
by  our  contracts,  although  they  may 
have  been  bad  ones  at  the  time  they 
were  made." 

Millions  in  Chewing  Gum 

"How  about  other  concessions 
outside  lands?" 

"Many  concessions  have  been 
granted  for  almost  nothing,  covering 
property  which  ought  to  give  a  great 
revenue  to  the  government,"  Senor 
Hernandez  said.  "Take,  for  in- 
stance, chicle,    the    chewing  gum 


Gathering  India  Rubber 

which  is  now  working  the  jaws  of 
millions  of  United  States  citizens. 
That  comes  from  here;  it  oozes  out 
of  a  tree  found  in  our  public  forests 
and  is  gathered  based  upon  a  tax 
assessed  on  a  value  of  the  gum  at 
18  pesos,  or  $9,  per  ton.  The  ac- 
tual value  of  the  chicle  at  the  sea- 
ports is  at  least  $300  a  ton,  and 
when  it  is  landed  in  New  York  it  is 
worth  at  least  $500  in  gold.  That 
concession  is  still  in  force,  but  we 
shall  change  it  as  soon  as  its  term 
has  expired. 

"Auother  concession  is  connected 
with  guayule,  a  plant  which  grows 
up  our  high  plateaus,  of  which  they 
are  now  making  rubber.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  concession,  the 
government  should  have  one-third 
of  the  net  profits.  In  some  recent 
returns  our  share  of  a  sale  of  500,- 
000  tons  of  this  stuff  was  about 
$8,500,  whereas  it  should  have  been 
$200,000  or  more.  It  is  easy  to 
figure  the  actual  value  of  a  ton  of 
guayule.  I  should  say  the  stuff  is 
worth  $12  5  a  ton,  and  that  that 
500,000  tons  was  probably  worth 
$625,000  in  gold,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  had  a  full 
third.  Nevertheless,  the  company 
sent  us  in  7,000  pesos,  or  $8,500. 
We  objected,  and  they  finally  paid 
over  $80,000,  but  they  should  have 
paid  more." 

American  Capital  in  Mexico 
"But  does  Mexico  want  American 
capital?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  secretary.  "We 
are  glad  to  have  you  people  come  to 
Mexico,  and  we  think  we  can  show 
you  opportunities  to  make  more 
money,  perhaps,  than  in  any  place 


else  on  this  continent.  We  wan 
bona  fide  immigrants,  and  we  wan 
foreign  capital  to  develop  our  mines 
our  farms  and  our  industries.  As  i 
is  now,  we  have  already  hundreds  o; 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Unitec 
States  money  invested  here,  and 
when  conditions  become  a  little 
more  settled  we  have  no  doubt  bul 
that  we  shall  have  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions more.  There  is  no  antagonism 
between  Mexican  and  American  in- 
terests, and  I  believe  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  countries  will  be 
closer  and  more  cordial  as  time  goes 
on." 

Big  Reclamation  Schemes 
The  conversation  here  turned  to 
the  new  irrigation    schemes  which 
the  government  has  under  way,  and 
Senor  Hernandez  said: 

"We  expect  to  do  a  great  deal  in 
reclaiming  our  government  lands 
and  in  the  introduction  of  irrigation 
works  which  will  water  not  only 
them,  but  those  of  private  parties  as 
well.  A  great  part  of  this  country 
is  high  and  dry,  but  we  have  many 
torrential  streams  which  might  be 
held  back  by  dams  in  reservoirs, 
which  would  give  water  for  irriga- 
tion. Such  undertakings  are  costly, 
and  we  have  arranged  that  they  may 
be  carried  on  through  government 
loans.  We  have  established  here  at 
the  capital  what  might  be  called  the 
'Bank  of  the  Farmers.'  It  is  really 
a  loan  association  for  irrigation  and 
agriculture;  it  was  organized  as  a 
stock  company,  but  it  is  now  oper- 
ated as  an  official  institution,  the 
government  having  purchased  most 
of  the  shares.  This  bank  advances 
money  to  farmers  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  interest,  provided  they  invest  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  the  loans  so  re- 
ceived in  improving  their  properties. 
It  has  already  loaned  about  $50,000,- 
000,  and  during  the  last  seven 
months  it  has  effected  transactions 
aggregating  almost  14,000,000 
pesos. 

"In  this  bank,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, farmers  can  have  loans  up 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their 
property.  For  instance,  a  farmer 
owning  a  property  worth  $100,000 
can  get  a  loan  of  $60,000,  and  if  this 
is  invested  in  irrigation  works  he 
can  get  a  second  loan  of  $36,000 
more. 

Artesian  Wells  for  Farmers 
"We  have  also  an  appropriation 
from  congress  of  $250,000  a  year  to 
be  used  in  artesian  irrigation;  this 
is  to  be  invested  much  like  your  own 
reclamation  fund,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  irrigate  tracts  in  the  west. 
We  are  using  the  money  to  sink 
wells  in  different  parts  of  the  re- 
public. 

"We  have  three  classes  of  pro- 
jects; one  is  the  drilling  of  wells  for 
the  small  landholder,  say  the  man 
who  owns  1,000  acres  or  less;  if  he 
wishes  to  have  an  artesian  well 
bored  we  have  our  engineers  report 
on  the  possibility  of  finding  water, 
and  if  their  report  warrants  it  we 
will  sink  an  artesian  well  with  the 
understanding  that  if  sufficient 
water  for  irrigation  is  struck  the 
owner  of  the  land  will  pay  the  cost 
of  the  boring  and  a  small  interest 
thereon.  The  second  class  is  as  to 
land  holdings  of  medium  size;  that 
is,  estates  of  100,000  acres  or  so.  la 
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his  caBe  when  the  engineers"  reports 
re  satisfactory  the  government 
ores  wells,  but  in  this  case  only  on 
lie  understanding  that  the  private 
*  m  r  is  to  have  only  half  of  the 
uid  that  can  be  irrigated  by  the 
ater  supply,  and  that  he  must  give 
a  equal  territory  to  be  irrigated  by 
be  other  half  to  the  government, 
ho  latter  part  is  then  government 
ind,  and  as  such  it  is  divided  up 
nd  sold  at  the  high  rates  that  irri- 
ated  tracts  easily  bring. 

•  The  third  class  deals  with  the 
•ligation  of  the  big  estates.  Take, 
3r  instance,  a  man  like  Terrazas, 
ae  great  land  owner  in  Chihuahua, 
ho  has  an  estate  of  7,000,000  or 
,000,000  acres.  If  we  should  bore 
ells  on  his  estate  it  would  be  with 
le  understanding  that  we  were  to 
ave  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  pro- 
ided  we  could  strike  water  suffi- 
ent  for  the  irrigation  of  that  land, 
his  tract  would  then  be  divided  up 
od  sold  and  Terrazas  would  expect 
)  make  his  profit  out  of  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  surrounding 
>rritory. 

"In  all  of  these  projects  the 
oney  received  by  the  government 
>r  the  sales  of  land  goes  back  to 
le  reclamation  fund.  This  fund 
ill  rapidly  grow  and  in  time  we  ex- 
;ct  it  to  result  in  the  adding  greatly 

our  irrigated  territory." 

Irrigation  in  Imperial  Valley 
I  here  referred  to  the  Imperial 
illey  of  California  and  asked  Senor 
ernandez  what  would  be  done  with 
at  part  of  it  which  extends  down 
to  Mexico.  He  replied: 
"Our  part  of  the  Imperial  valley 
quite  as  valuable  as  that  which 
;s  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
nigated  by  the  Colorado  river, 
lich,  as  you  know,  makes  a  great 
nd  across  the  Mexican  boundary, 
d  then  returns  to  the  United 
ates.  We  have  had  surveys  made 
ere  in  connection  with  the  United 
ates  government  and  have  made 
ch  a  water  agreement  with  you 
at  we  can  reclaim  an  equal  terri- 
ry  with  yourselves.  I  should  say 
ere  is  at  least  600,000  acres  of 
at  land  upon  which  we  can  put 
iter,  and  this  will  be  worth  in  the 
lghborhood  of  $200  an  acre  when 
■t  water  is  turned  in.  There  is  no 
1  on  the  face  of  the  globe  richer 
in  that  of  the  Imperial  valley,  and 
the  main  system  of  irrigation  has 
eady  been  completed  it  will  take 
t  a  small  amount  of  money  for  us 
throw  our  part  of  it  open  to  in- 
»tment  and  colonization." 

Mexico's  Cotton  Lands 
"How  about  your  cotton  planta- 
ns?    Can  these  not  be  increased 
irrigation?" 

"Yes,  we  have  plans  to  that  ef- 
t.  We  have  immense  zones  that 
i  suitable  for  cotton,  and  we  have 
a  concern  which  is  making  final 
"angements  to  cultivate  about  a 
arter  of  a  million  acres;  this  will 
e  us  all  the  raw  cotton  we  need 
rl  leave  something  for  export.  Ah 
is  now,  our  plantations  are  turn- 
>  out  an  annual  yield  of  about 
,000,000  pounds,  nearly  all  of 
ilch  is  used  in  our  factories. " 
"How  much  cotton  can  you  niisc 
r  acre?" 

"We  have  tracts  which  produce 
0  pounds,  or  almost  a  bale  and 
e-third  to  the  acre,  and  we  hav.; 
ier  plantations  which  do  not  yield 
>re  than  2 r>0  or  200  pounds  per 
•e.    Our  best  cotton  region  is  the 


Laguna  district,  lying  in  the  central 
Stal  IB  not  far  from  Torreon.  The 
soil  there  is  exceedingly  rich,  but  it 
must  have  irrigation.  There  are 
schemer,  for  dams  in  that  vicinity 
which  will  increase  the  irrigated 
area.  Then  we  are  growing  cotton 
along  the  coasts  of  the  states  of 
Guerrero  and  Oaxaca,  and  near  the 
coasts  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Tamaulipas. 
The  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 
especially  favorable  for  cotton  and 
the  cultivation  will  increase  there  as 
the  transportation  facilities  are  de- 
veloped. Indeed,  the  construction 
of  the  railroads,  already  projected, 
will  greatly  enlarge  our  cotton  belt, 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa 


School 
all  the  year. 
Enter  any  time. 
Vigorous,  thorough 
instruction    by  Expert 
Specialists.    Small  tuition 
fees.   Minimum  living  expenses. 
Every  aid  for  ambitious  students  with 
limited  time  and  money.   2,000  students 
each  year.    Graduates  in  paying  positions 
everywhere.     Magnificent  buildings,  fully 
equipped.    Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 


School 
tarms  open 
June  1  O,  Sept. 
2,  Oct.  1  3,  Nov.  25, 
1913;  Jan.  5,  Feb.  1  7, 
Mar.  30,  May  12,  1914. 

New  classes  formed  each  term. 
Students  advance  rapidly. 


Colleges  and  Schools 


I  ihpral  &Ptc  Standard,  Classical  and  Scientific 
1,1  1  ai  Ml  13  Courses.  Also  Preparatory  and 
Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  in  which  students 
of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted. 

\(irm:il  Didactic,  State  Certificate. County  Certlfi- 
HWI  Ilia!  cats,  Primary  Training— most  complete 
training  for  teachers  In  the  West.  Graduates  receive 
state  certificates. 

Fnninpprinn  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical.  Also 
l.n"iiil  <  1  my  one-year  Telephone,  Electrical, 
Steam,  Machinist's  and  Automobile  Machinist's 
courses.  12-weeks  courses  in  Gas,  Automobile  and 
Traction  Engineering.   Shop  work  from  beginning. 


Phirmapv  1-  R«P"»r  Ph.  o. 

rlldl  llldl.Y  and  Iowa  Courses. 


Ph. 


C,  Pure  Food 
.  Practitioner's 

Course  and  Extension  Courses  for  Druggists.    One  of 

the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  United  States. 


~  Ariltnrv  A  thoroughly  equipped  College  of  Oratory 
«_    VI  a  I VI  J  directed  by  most  competent  teachers. 


lifiicip  A  complete  College  of  Music.  Piano,  Violin, 
muoiv.  Voice,  Orchestra,  Band,  Chorus,  Harmony, 
Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisor's  Course  in  Public 
School  Music.  A  fine  faculty  of  teachers,  each  an 
artist  in  his  line. 

f'nmmprf'P  Business,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy, 
VVMMUXI  t,C  Penmanship,  and  Civil  Service.  ,TNot 
simply  a  course  in  bookkeeping  in  a  Literary  College, 
but  a  thoroughly  equipped  Business  College  with  the 
finest  business  exchange  department  in  the  U.  S." 
Graduates  of  combined  Business  and  Shorthand, 
Shorthand  and  Telegraph  Courses  guaranteed 
positions. 

HnmP  ^tllflV  0ver  8-000  Students  Enrolled  In 
UVIIIC  JIUUJ*  the  Correspondence  School.  Al- 
most any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence. 


FYnPn«PS  Board,  $1.75.  $2.25  and  $2.75  per  week. 
L^piU3C3  Tuition  in  Preparatory  College,  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Courses,  $18.00  a  quarter.  Send 
for  catalogue.  State  Course  in  which  you  are  in- 
terested. Address 


REV.  GEORGE  P.  MAGILL,  D.  D.,  Acting  President,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  5 
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How  They  Plow  in  Mexico 

and  we  shall  soon  figure  as  one  of 
the  first-class  producers  in  the 
world's  cotton  markets." 

Mexican  Beef  for  United  States 
"How  about  your  stock  ranches? 
Will  you  be  able    to    supply  the 
United  States  with  beef  in  the  fu- 
ture?" 

"I  do  not  see  but  that  we  may  be 
able  to  do  so,"  said  the  Mexican  sec- 
retary of  agriculture.  "You  people 
are  growing  so  fast  that  you  will 
soon  be  unable  to  feed  yourselves, 
and  we  are  s©  situated  geograph- 
ically that  no  other  country  can 
compete  with  us  in  supplying  your 
needs.  We  have  something  like 
120,000,000  acres  of  pasture  lands 
and  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  head  of 
cattle  grazing  upon  them.  We  have 
several  million  sheep  and  we  are 
now  exporting  something  like  200,- 
000  head  of  cattle  a  year. 

"The  stock  industry  is  one  which 
we  could  greatly  increase  with  addi- 
tional capital  and  better  farming. 
We  must  improve  our  pastures  and 
increase  the  number  of  drinking 
places  and  build  sheds  and  barns." 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Randall,  Ohio,  Race  Track.  Grand  Stand,  Cooling  Shed,  "Doc" 
Wattereon'a  liarn,  Saunders'  Stable",  and  all   new  buildings 
around  Track  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

Don't  Rent  Your  Roof — Own  It 

'You  are  literally  paying  rent  every  time  you  coat,  gravel  or  repair  your' 
roof.    Why  not  do  away  with  this  expense  by  using  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  ? 
Its  first  cost  is  the  only  cost,  for  it  never  needs  coating  or  other  protection. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

is  an  all-mineral  roofing.    So  it  is  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  water,  gases 
or  chemical  fumes,  and  affords  perfect  fire  protection.  Is  still  in  good 
condition  on  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  country  after  more  than  a 
quarter-century  of  wear.    J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  suitable  for  all 
kinds  of  buildings.    Anyone  can  lay  it.    Sold  direct  where  we  have 
no  dealer.     Illustrated  Book  No.  2285  sent  on  request.  Write  our 
nearest  Branch  today  for  copy. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

MAS-tJFACTURERB  OF  ASBESTOS  AND  AC.RtCTf\*  ASBESTOS  ROOFINGS,  PACHrNOB, 

Magnesia  Peoducts  44>BJ£oJU>  Electrical  Soppliks,  Etc. 

Albany     Chicago       Dotroft  Loutsvlllo       New  York    San  Francisco 

Baltimore  Cincinnati   Indianapolis   Milwaukee      Omaha  Seattle 
BMton      Cleveland     Kansas  City  Minneapolis    Philadelphia  St.  Lonls 
Buffalo      Dallas  Loa  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

THE  CANADIAN  IT.  W.  JOUNS-M  AN  VII.LB  CO.,  LIMITED 
Torooto   Montreal   Winnipeg   Vaucouvor  1833 


5  Year 


98  CENTS  POST  PAID 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  now  friends  and  introduce  our  big  oit.ilcpuo 
of  Klpm  watches  we  will  aond  this  elegant  watch  postpaid  for  only  98  cento. 
Gent's  size,  high  grade  gold  plato  finish,  lever  escapement,  stem  wind  ami 
stem  set,  accurate  time  keeper,  fully  Guaranteed  lor  8  Yoaro.  Sond  03 
cents  today  and  watch  will  tie  sent  )>v  return  mail.  Satisfaction  ftuaruntood  or 
money  refunded.    HUNTER  WATCH  CO.,  Oept*  21       CHICAGO,  ILL. 


«.R.FEIL 


PROOF 


1 11  Feed  Your  Stock 
60  Days  Before 

3fou  Pay; 


n 

Save 
Your  Lambs 


I'll  stop  your  usual  summer  losses  from  wurmr.    I'll  promptly  rid  yr>(ir  stock  of  these 
blood-suck  inn.  profit-eallnz.  C:  '  Rerous  pests  and  put  your  animals  In  be  tier  summer  condi- 
'  tion  than  ever  befonv  I'll  do  it  u'.  my  risk— not  yours.  You  need  not  pay  me  .i  single  cent  If  I 
fail.    I'll  do  it  with  S.-d  Vet.  <u 


I'll 

Save 
Your  Pigs 


Tii  -j  Great 

Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Groat  Live 
Stock 
Conditioner 


-Vet"  requires  no  doslnK.  no  drenching,  no  handling.  DO  trouble-  nt  all 
Simply  place  this  wonderful  m<-'!i.-  .t>-<l  .ill  win-.,  nil  your  .i...  i<  ,•„„  run  to 


InlOdayaaftirlrommtincod  fcod- 
liva;  my  lanil.a  Sal- V.-t.t>i.'ir  liaiian  lo 
pain  lfV.1.  and  now  (Vt.:lr,l  Uiaya 
In  parfvt-t  lic.lth  Hid  fal  aji  Ihry  rn 
l>«.    I  have,  tupid  U)l.«c.  ..  In  loxs 


WILL  DOCTOR  THHMSKI.VKS.  V.ai 
low  ilirv  will  ki'op  In  iH.lu.r  .nuilltlnn-  il.ru,. 
Kir-innkn  you  murti  in<im>y.    I  ll  provo  It 
n  farm  »(.  my  n«k  l«*ft>n»  you  pny. 


Send  No  Money— Just  the  Coupon 


/         SIDNEV  n  rriL,  Pres. 
/  THE  3.  R-FEIL  COMPANY 
Oept  I  r  n-7-11     Cleveland.  O. 

Skip  ma  an 
rlafi.    I  will 

par 


an  nal  VM  l.i  U.I  mv  .1 
:  Oik  fr.la/hl  ■  >  »<  .  ■  -  wti"i 

lav.  anil  will  Ul.  .. 
iftf  rnti  rlalm.   If  U  t!«>««  nut 
ymi  u«  Ui  ranrol  Uia  riiar 


li«/«a. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Praa. 
THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  Chem. 
Oept  rr   Cleveland.  O. 

l«B«B«VB*BmBaBaBB«B«S«BBTBBH>HBaS 


J)     Nam*  .. . 

'    P.  O  


m   OMnrtM  r.ln.. 

No.  ttf  '.'**ap 


.  I7<>7"  . 
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Do  You  Want  to  Save 

$25.00  TO  $40.00 

On  Your  New  Buggy 


Phelps  says  he'll  save  you  $25  to  $40  on  a  genuin 
\    Split  Hickory.   Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  find  out? 
"3    Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  see  the  140  styles  of  vebi- 
"     cles  and  complete  line  of  harness  all  shown  in 
Phelps'  new  book.    Is  it  worth  a  postal  to  learn 
the  reasons  w Ajy.167,000  other  people  bought 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

vehicles?  Phelps  sells  direct  from  his  own  factory— on 
30  days'  Free  Road  Test— 2  years  guarantee.  Y 
keep  all  the  middle  profits— you  take  no  risk— every 
thing  is  clearly  photographed  and  accurately  de 
scribed  and  all  guaranteed.    Why  not  get 
Phelps' book  soyoucancompare  with  others. 
Phelps  pays  postage  i£  you  write  him  a  let- 
ter or  postal.  Just  say  "Send  Book." 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
Station  48  Columbus.  Ohio 


Pertinent  June  Poultry  Notes 

Genuine  Roup  in  Kansas  Flock 


Let  us  trove 
that  this  is  the  cutter  you  need. 
Don't  send  us  a  dollar  in  advance.   The  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  us.  We  want  to 
provethat  forspeed, economy  of  power, 
uniform  cutting  and  general  efficiency 
The  Light  Running 

"SILBERZAHN" 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

has  no  equal.   The  Silberzahn  has  the  strongest  built  frame.  - 
a  throat  and  a  blower  that  never  clogr  and  a  positive  safety 
device.    Ask  for  proof — write  today  for  catalog,  prices 
and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
121  So.  Water  St.,  West  Bend.Wis. 


The  Novelty  Farm  Account  Book 


How  About  Your  Farm  Accounts? 

Do  you  know  how  much  you  made  last  year,  or  your  receipts  or  expenses? 
Can  you  tell  the  cost  of  your  labor,  your  fertilizer  or  your  supplies? 

provides  an  easy  and  practical 
way  of  keeping-  all  your  farm 
and  household  accounts.  Con- 
tains 180  pages,  9x12  inches  in  size,  printed  and  ruled  on  good  paper:  well 
bound  in  canvas.  Has  departments  for  keeping  track  of  all  expenses  and  re- 
ceipts, cost  of  crops,  farm  help,  household  supplies,  etc.,  etc.  Breeding  tables, 
inventory,  with  several  pages  of  promissory  notes  and  receipt  blanks. 
Sent  postpaid  anywhere  for  $1.00.  Money  toack  if  not  satisfied. 

Circular  on  request. 
THE  NOVELTY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

^  .   ;  y 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Send  10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry," 
our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a  year. 
Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  record  cov- 
ering three  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewood 
way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms,  Saiigatuck,  Mich. 


INGECO 

En£^nes 

A  BIG  MONEY  SAVER 

An  engine  that  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
on  to  work  right  in  all  kinds  of  weather — 
a  fuel  saver  —  an  easy  starter  —  a  steady 
worker. 

The  "INGECO"  is  just  that  kind  of  an  en- 
gine and  besides  its  reliability  it  has  a 
•  record  for  keeping  out  of  the  repair  shop — 
it  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity — there  is  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Once  set  it  runs 
constantly  without  trouble. 

From  1  H  to  60  H.  P.  Stationary. 
Portable,    Semi-Portable  Types. 

Find  out  about  "INGECO"  Engines 
before  you  make  another  move  on  the  ( 
engine  question — you'll  be  ahead 
in   money   and  satisfaction. 
International  Gas  Engine  Co. 
158  Hoithoff  Place.  Cuddhy,  Wis. 

(Suburb  of 
Milwaukee)        ^  r 


Lice  Murder  Chicks 

check  laying,  stunt  growth,  ruin 
the  plumage,  torture  the  hena 

PRATTS  LICE  KILLER 
(Powdered)  murders  lice  and  SO 
Insures  greater  profits. 
25c.  50c.     Guaranteed.     PrattS  160- 
Dage  poultry  bookio  by  mail 

At  all  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia   Chicago 


Increase  Your  Profits 

by  baling  Kay.  Well  baled  hay 
brings  top  market  price  and.  is 
best  for  your  own  use.  The 

Rumely  Baler 

with  quick  feed,  patented  block 
dropper,  and  automatic  tucker  puts 
hay  in  best  shape.  It  is  a  fast  baler — 
25  tons  per  day.   On  steel  trucks  with 

Rumely-Olds  Engine 

6  to  1 0  h.p. 

it's  an  outfit  that  can  be  taken  anywhere. 
The  engine  is  easily  adjusted  as  a  port- 
able on  the  same  truck.  It's  economical 
power  that  farmers  cannot  do  without 
nowdays.  Engine  sold  separately  in 
many  other  styles  and  sizes. 

Write  for  Baler  Data  Book  245  and 
Engine  Data  Book  344  and  name  of  the 
nearest  Rumel]>  dealer. 

)  RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 

L>EiS  MOINES,  IA. 
LINCOLN,  NEB. 
Home  Office: 
LA    PORTE,  IND.;0,.A 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  all  layers — regular 
egg-  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced 'rom  Lady  Mourine  and  Prince 
Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
delivery.  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Good 
Poultry,"  our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a 
year,  with  3  months'  egg  record,  each 
issue  practical  instruction  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  poultry  raising — the  Shore- 
wood  way.  "Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Paras  Co.,  Saugatuek,  Mich. 

j     When    communicating    with  ad- 

'  vertisers,  please  remember  that  you 

will  favor  both  the  publisher  and 

advertifer  by  stating  that  you  saw 

J  the  advertisement  in  The  Twentieth 

Century  Farmer. 


HIS  is  the  month  to  get  rid 
of  the  early-hatched  duck- 
lings. And  also  to  cut 
down' the  heavy  feeding  of 
corn.  Let  grass  make  up  for  it. 
Filled  up  on  corn,  the  hens  rather 
lie  about  in  the  shade  than  bother 
to  look  for  fresh  grass,  seeds  and 
bugs. 

This  is  the  month  the  lice  multi- 
ply ten  to  one,  especially  the  mites. 
Don't  xut  off  until  tomorrow  clean- 
ing them  out  faster  than  they  can 
hatch.  Keep  the  roosts  often 
scalded,  the  cracks  the  same,  and 
the  nests  burned  out  and  nest  straw 
changed  often,  and  mites  can  do  the 
flock  no  harm. 

The  big  head  lice — for  the  chicks, 
fluff  lice  for  the  older  fowls — come 
on  fast  in  this  and  the  next  two 
months.  These,  with  another  trou- 
ble or  two,  shut  off  the  lives  of  the 
June-hatched  chick.  If  you  have 
given  the  hen  a  clean  nest  to  sit  in 
and  dusted  her  well  about  the  head 
and  fluff  feathers  with  any  good  in- 
sect powder,  there  will  be  no  big 
lice  to  give  the  June  chick  the 
"sleepy  sickness." 

A  chick's  brain  is  susceptible  to 
much  heat,  but  its  tender  feet  are 
more  so.  Let  a  hot  sun  and  ground 
on  both  and  you  soon  have  a  chick 
sleeping  itself  to  death,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  being  unable  to  walk  if  it 
wasn't  sleepy,  on  account  of  its 
burning  feet.  Remember  to  keep 
not  only  the  June,  but  the  July, 
hatched  chick  safe  in  the  shade  until 
it  is  10  days  old  at  least,  after 
which  time  in  most  lands  its  feet  and 
brain  can  bear  the  heat. 

White  diarrhea,  if  it  be  in  the 
flock,  catches  the  hen-hatched  and 
brooded  chick  most  severely  in  the 
hot  months.  Hot  weather  gives  a 
peculiar  malignancy  to  this  disease, 
but  one  thing  is  to  our  advantage  in 
this  if  we  could  only  know  it.  The 
first  of  the  chicks  to  take  it  were 
hatched  with  it,  and  show  it  in  the 
first  five  days  of  life.  Kill  these 
immediately  and  thoroughly  clean 
all  germs  they  have  left  from  floor 
and  surrroundings,  and  those  not 
hatched  with  it  may  come  off  all 
right,  because  it  does  not,  seemingly, 
pass  from  body  to  body  after  a 
chick  is  a  week  old.  The  well  ones 
must  eat  from  off  the  droppings 
to  get  it.  Thus  no  need  to  let  all 
the  June  chicks  die  of  it. 

This  month,  if  you  had  excellent 
early  hatches,  is  an  excellent  month 
to  have  caponizing  done.  The  June 
capons  get  such  a  good  start  to  ex- 
tra size.  Give  plenty  of  air  and 
ventilation.  Undersized  chicks,  list- 
less and  rough  of  feather,  too  often 
result  from  closing  too  tight  at  night 
against  four-footed  thieves.  Screen 
wire  is  cheap  and  effective  against 
such  thieves.  This  month  the  hens 
prefer  to  begin  a  lookout  for  nests 
deep  in  weeds,  grass,  etc.  Be  sure 
these  hidden  eggs  are  good  when 
found  and  put  on  market,  for  buyers 
are  now  on  the  lookout  and  mark 
future  eggs  from  such  farms. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


The  Genuine  Roup 

Mrs.  C.  D.,  Kansas:  Would  like 
to  know  what  is  the  matter  with 


my  chickens,  and  what  will  cure 
them.  Have  been  feeding  brai_ 
mash,  wheat  screenings  and  corn. 
Lost  a  chicken  occasionally.  Raii 
out  of  screenings  and  fed  oats.  Now 
more  died,  and  on  dissecting  these 
found  the  crop  packed  with  oat 
hulls.  We  stopped  the  oats,  but  now 
they  continued  to  die,  six  or  seven 
a  day.  All  showed  a  diarrhea.  They 
would  only  be  sick  a  day  or  two, 
and  all  would  die  with  full  crop! 
Their  combs  turned  dark.  Most  of 
the  dead  were  pullets.  Have  now 
about  ninety  left  out  of  240.  It 
seems  that  they  will  stop  dying  off 
at  times,  since  New  Year,  to  begin 
anew.  The  sick  have  a  bad  smell. 
Will  tell  you  how  we  doctored.  The 
hou  „s  were  fumigated,  cleaned,  dis- 
infected; sick  ones  have  been  taken 
from  the  well.  I  changed  feed  to 
millet  and  kaffir  corn,  and  parched 
tiieir  corn,  then  baked'  ground  corn, 
thick  with  soda,  and  this  seemed  to 
help  some,  though  it  did  not  last. 
W  fed  Venetian  red,  red  pepper, 
Conkey's  roup  cure,  Haller's  poultry 
remedy,  Eureka  poultry  mixture  and 
Security  cholera  cure — and  yet  they 
die.  Some  have  died  this  winter  of 
roup. 

Answer — I  give  this  letter  in  full 
to  show  the  various  means  resorted 
to  in  trying  to  save  the  flock.  It 
shows  that  medicine  is  nearly  al- 
ways powerless  to  save  a  flock 
stricken  with  malignant  disease  as 
leng  as  the  disease  germs  linger 
somewhere  to  breed  anew  the  dis- 
ease and  somewhere,  or  how,  this 
has  been  the  case  in  this  flock,  de- 
spite disinfection  and  remedy. 

First,  the  speedy  malignancy  of 
the  disease  is  what  stopped  the  food 
in  the  crop  almost  instantly.  It 
was  useless  to  change  the  food.  This 
was  not  at  fault.  Every  symptom 
points  to  the  diphtheritic  form  of 
roup.  Some  of  the  fowls  had  it  in 
the  form  that  is  mainly  thought  of 
as  roup.  These  the  owner  recog- 
nized as  having  roup,  but  when  it 
became  malignant,  bringing  on  the 
intestinal  trouble,  the  dark  heads, 
the  quick  deaths  by  heart  failure  or 
real  apoplexy,  she  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

In  diphtheritic  roup,  which  is  the 
real  roup,  after  all,  the  deaths  come 
so  fast  as  to  suggest  cholera,  bnt 
the  dark  heads,  the  bad  smell,  the 
intermitting  time  between  out- 
breaks, tell  the  nature  of  the  disease 
plainly  to  one  fully  acquainted  with 
this  form  of  the  trouble.  It  would 
be  useless  to  suggest  more  medicine 
than  has  been  given,  unless  it  might 
be  keeping  the  drinking  water  well 
disinfected  and  changed  often.  The 
failure,  I  am  sure,  has  been  in  al- 
lowing the  sick  to  remain  with  the 
well  to  greater  extent  than  the  writer 
assures  us.  Killing  quick,  and  burn- 
ing quick,  and  not  allowing  fowls  to 
roost  together  in  large  numbers,  in 
this  case  will  bring  best  result. 


There  is  no  use  wasting  sympathy 
on  a  man  who  can't  be  happy  with 
good  health,  good  meals  and  good 

weather. 

The  Stull  boys,  farmers  living  four 
miles  north  of  Diller,  Neb.,  recently 
captured  a  live  porcupine  in  a  tim- 
ber on  their  farm.  This  is  thought 
to  be  the  only  animal  of  the  kind  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Don't  judge  by  size;  a  fly  can  do 
more    harm    than    an  elephant. 
Youth's  Companion. 


Ju.  >•  7,  1UI8 


TWENTIETH    OUNTUKY    FARM  K\i 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 


This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
he:ir  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


A  Veterinary  Inquiry 
B  S  M.,  Amarillo,  Tex.:  I  have 
i  mare  4  vears  old  that  I  bought 
about  a  year  ago;  she  has  been  rid- 
den very  hard  since  a  2-year-old,  but 
bas  been  running  out  all  spring. 
About  two  months  ago  she  got  a  lit- 
tle soft  swelling  on  her  right  hind 
leg  on  each  side  of  the  pastern  joint. 
They  don't  seem  to  be  sore  to  the 
touch,  but  she  limps  when  she  trots. 
Can  they  be  removed  by  letting  her 
rest  and  applying  some  kind  of  blis- 
ter? She  dropped  a  colt  about  two 
weeks  ago  and  is  in  good  flesh.  She 
neighs  about  900  pounds.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper  what  I  should  do  for 
ber?  She  also  has  a  small  splint  on 
the  inside  of  the  right  foreleg  about 
two  inches  below  the  knee.  Can 
that  be  removed? 

Answer — Blister  the  pastern  everv 
two  weeks  for  three  applications 
with  a  cantharides  blister.  Wash 
the  part  in  the  morning  and  at  night 
rub  the  blister  in  well.  Tie  the  an- 
imal's head  so  that  she  cannot  ge.t 
her  mouth  to  the  part.  In  the  morn- 
ing wash  off  and  keep  greased  with 
lard.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  soft  en- 
largements are  the  cause  of  lame- 
ness. She  should  not  be  worked  un- 
til the  lameness  has  disappeared. 
The  splint  which  has  come  on  the 
[oreleg  cannot  be  taken  off;  they  do 
no  damage,  but  are  a  small  blemish. 


From  an  Idaho  Subscriber 

R.  M.  S.,  Wrencoe,  Idaho:  In 
this  vicinity,  eight  miles  west  of 
Sandpoint,  Idaho,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  cut-over  timber 
land.  This  land  is  owned  by  cor- 
porations and  smaller  lumber  com- 
panies. It  is  worth  from  $5  to  $50 
per  acre,  and  most  of  it  can  be 
bought  upon  easy  terms. 

A  man  can  burn  this  land  over 
ind  seed  it  down  as  soon  as  the 
ishes  are  cool,  and  the  clover  will 
?row  from  two  to  three  feet  high 
In  a  season.  Five  or  six  acres  so 
seeded  will  provide  pasture  for  as 
many  head  of  cattle.  As  fast  as  he 
clears  the  land  he  can  fence  it. 
rhen  as  he  extends  his  clearings  he 
:an  extend  his  fence,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  until  he  will  be  raising  hay 
enough  to  winter  a  large  bunch  of 
stock.  Most  of  this  land  is  level, 
ind  there  is  a  nice  creek  running 
through  every  section  around  here. 

The  land  closest  in  is  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  railroad 
station,  school  house  and  postoffice, 
ind  the  same  distance  from  the 
Pend  d'  Oreille  river,  which  is  one 
>f  the  prettiest  rivers  in  the  north- 
west. It  is  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
mile  wide,  and  the  current  in  low 
water  is  from  one-half  to  one  mile 
per  hour.  It  is  Just  like  a  lake. 
Children  8  and  10  years  old  go  all 
>ver  it  in  rowboata.  The  farthest 
homestead  would  be  only  two  miles 
iway.  There  are  families  who  set- 
tled here  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
igo,  who  came  here  without  a  cent, 
took  up  a  homestead  and  lived  from 
band  to  mouth  and  part  of  the  time 
without  clothes  enough  to  cover 
their  backs.  They  were 'hard  work> 
eru  and  fought  it  out.  Today  they 
ire  worth  from  $1  5,000  to  $20,000. 

The  climate  here  is  temperate; 
the  summers  are  warm  and  the 
winters  are  not  so  very  cold;  the 
springtime  Is  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription. We  generally  get  about 
one  and  a  hair  feet  of  snow  in  the 
winter,  Just  enough  to  make  good 
■leighlng.  The  Bummers  are  long 
and  mild;  there  Is  plenty  of  rain. 


so  it  is  not  necessary  to  irrigate. 
It"  one  locates  near  a  creelc  he  can 
put  in  a  hydraulic  ram  and  have 
water  anywhere  he  wants  it,  at 
slight  expense. 

For  game,  there  are  -deer,  bear, 
cougar,  lynx,  rabbits  and  partridges. 
The  fishing  in  the  river  is  good 
nearly  all  times  of  the  year.  Trout 
and  whitefish  abound.  "Dolly  Var- 
den"  trout  have  been  taken  that 
weigh  twenty-five  pounds.  There 
are  also  trout  in  the  creeks. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  places  in 
the  northwest  in  which  to  live.  It 
is  handy  to  get  in  and  out  of.  The 
Great  Northern  railway  is  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  Spokane 
International  on  the  other.  We  are 
sixty-seven  miles  from  Spokane  and 
eight  miles  from  Sandpqmt  and 
Lake  Pend  d'  Oreille,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
lakes  in  the  world.  If  one  wished 
to  buy  improved  property  instead 
of  raw  timber  lands,  there  is  plenty 
of  opportunity,  at  reasonable  prices. 
They  raise  strawberries  here  meas- 
uring eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference, potatoes  weighing  three 
pounds,  and  the  finest  fruit  that 
anyone  could  desire.  One  man  had 
one-fifth  of  an  acre  in  strawberries 
and  the  second  year  he  sold  $90 
worth,  besides  all  they  canned  for 
their  own  use.  Another  man  raised 
300  sacks  of  potatoes,  200  sacks  of 
rutabagas  and  twenty-five  sacks  of 
cabbage  on  a  little  more  than  one 
acre.  Strawberries,  blackberries 
and  raspberries  yield  abundantly 
here  every  year.  They  are  always 
a  sure  crop.  This  country  is  free 
from  tornadoes,  earthquakes  and 
floods.  The  land  is  fifty  to  500 
feet  above  the  river,  which  never 
rises  more  than  fifteen  feet.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  onportunities  left 
here  yet  for  the  rigbt  man. 

Comment — The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  man  endorses  all  that 
this  writer  says  about  the  product- 
iveness and  beauty  of  that  region, 
and  the  climate  as  well.  He  has 
also  had  some  experience  with  the 
fish  and  the  game  there,  and  would 
like  to  have  one  of  those  "Dolly 
Varden"  trout  at  this  moment, 
whether  on  the  end  of  a  line  or 
spread  out  on  a  nice  platter  before 
him,  done  just  to  the  right  brown. 


Price  of  Hog  Cholera  Serum 

A.  S.,  Loup  City,  Neb.:  I  read  in 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
about  the  reduced  price  of  hog 
cholera  serum.  What  would  now 
be  the  most  for  a  large  hog,  also 
for  a  pig?  Where  can  the  serum 
be  obtained,  also  the  instruments 
to  be  used  with  the  same?  Do  the 
Instructions  come  with  the  serum 
or  instruments?  Can  one  do  the 
work  himself,  or  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  have  an  experienced  veter- 
inary do  it? 

Answer — The  serum  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  veterinary  de- 
partment at  the  state  farm,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  The  ordinary  dose  of 
serum  Is  30  c.  c.  for  every  100 
pounds  of  hog.  A  shoat  Weighing 
forty  pounds  receives  the  full  done; 
shoats  weighing  less  than  this,  a 
less  dose.  The  price  of  th<-  Mttftfl 
is  now  1  V\  conts  per  c.  c.  To  Illus- 
trate, If  a  hog  weighs  200  pound  '.  I 
treatment  would  require  CO  c.  c. 
This,  at  1  !4  cents  per  0,  c,  would 
cost  75  cents. 

Pllll    Instruction!    regarding  the 


proper  use  of  the  serum  may  be 
had  from  Dr.  J.  II.  Gain,  head  of 
the  veterinary  department,  state 
farm,  Lincoln. 

Unless  a  man  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  work  done 
by  a  thoroughly  qualified  veteri- 
narian; but  any  farmer  can  do  it  as 
well  as  a  "horse  carpenter." 

Unless  there  is  cholera  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  would  not  pay  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  serum;  but  as 
soon  as  cholera  appears  in  the 
neighborhood  prompt  action  should 
be  taken. 


Candid  Inquiry  and  Candid  Answer 

N.  C,  Leigh,  Neb.:  I  saw  an  ar- 
ticle in  your  last  paper  about  the  In- 
dependent Harvester  company  that 
I  am  going  to  write  about.  I  am  a 
stockholder  in  the  same  company, 
and  I  am  quite  interested  in  it.  I 
will  send  you  a  clipping  from  a  Chi- 
cago newspaper  that  I  received  last 
week,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
your  opinion  about  this.  I  would 
also  like  to  know  whether  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  con- 
trolled by  the  International  Har- 
vester company  or  not? 

About  farm  credits,  I  think  that 
the  farmer  who  can  give  good  se- 
curity is  as  well  entitled  to  loan 
money  from  the  United  States  as 
the  banks. 

Comment — There  is  just  one 
thing,  and  only  one,  that  controls 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
That  one  thing  is  what  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  regards  as 
the  best  interest  of  its  readers,  the 
farmers.  It  will  do  what  it  can  to 
protect  and  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests. There  has  been  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  International  Har- 
vester company  to  control  it,  or 
even  to  suggest  what  it  should  do. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  In- 
dependent Harvester  company. 

If  this  paper  thought  the  Inde- 
pendent Harvester  company  could 
subserve  or  promote  the  interests 
of  the  farmer,  or  of  its  stockhold- 
ers, it  would  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 
It  believes,  however,  that  it  is  a 
grave  menace  to  both,  and  at  pres- 
ent cannot  recommend  it.  If  in  the 
future  it  should  be  convinced  to 
the  contrary,  it  will  not  hesitate  to 
say  so.  The  article  referred  to  was 
prepared  by  the  publicity  man  of 
the  Independent  Harvester  com- 
pany, and  is  an  attempt  to  try  the 
case  in  the  newspapers  before  the 
courts  have  taken  action  on  it.  It 
would  be  well  for  all  stockholders, 
and  for  the  public  in  general,  to 
suspend  final  opinion  until  all  the 
facts  are  at  hand. 


A  Missouri  Man's  Opinion 

W.  R.  T.,  Neosho.  Mo.:  The  Texas 
Co  Operator  no  doubt  has  the  right 
plan  with  reference  to  farm  credit. 
It  is  a  r  »od  thing  to  have  this  matter 
discussed.  The  farmer  needs  credit 
the  same  as  a  bank  needs  it,  and  can 
use  money  as  well  as  the  bank  can. 
Ho  should  be  able  to  get  it  at  the 
hi  me  rate  of  interest,  because  ho  can 
give  Just  as  good,  or  better,  security. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  neigh- 
bors. 

Comment — This  correspondent  PS* 
fers  to  the  plan  proposed  by  some 
DCOple  to  have  the  government  loan 
directly  to  the  farmer  In  the  same 
way  that  they  loan  to  the  national 
banks.  We  are  glad  to  boo  our  read- 
ers Interested  In  this  matter  and 
pleased  to  rocolvo  oxpreHHlons  Of 
their  opinion. 


Be  Your  Own  Judge 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is 
a  sensible  man  living  who  woull 
purchase  any  other  than  a  DQ 
LAVAL  Cream  Separator  for  his 
own  use  if  he  would  but  SBBi 
and  TRY  an  improved  DE  LA- 
VAL machine  before  buying. 

It  is  a  fact  that  99  %  of  all  sepa- 
rator buyers  who 
do  SEE  and  TRY 
a  DE  LAVAL* 
machine  before 
buying  purclias  > 
the  DE  LAVAL 
and  will  have  no 
ether  separator. 
The  1%  who  do 
not  buy  the  DE 
LAVAL  are  those, 
who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  some- 
thing other  than  real  genuine 
separator  merit. 

Every  responsible  person  who 
wishes  it  may  have  the  Free  Trial 
of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  at  his  own 
home  without  advance  payment  or 
any  obligation  whatsoever.  Simply 
ask  the  DE  LAVAL  agent  in  your 
nearest  town  or  write  direct  to  the 
nearest  DE  LAVAL  office. 

The  new  72-page  De  Laval  Dairy 
Hand  Book,  in  which  important 
dairy  questions  are  ably  discussed 
by  the  best  authorities,  is  a  book 
that  every  cow  owner  should  have. 
Mailed  free  upon  request  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  New  1913  De 
Laval  catalog  also  mailed  upon  re- 
quest.   Write  to  nearest  office 

THEDE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO, 

29  E.  Madison  St., 
Chicago. 


165  Broadway, 
New  York. 


High  grade,  low  priced. 
See  a  Beatrice  dealer. 

^BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO. 

Chicago,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Dea  Moines,  la. 
Dubuque,  la. 


Special  Proposition 
nijjjj^  To  Silo  Buyers. 


It  will  pay  you  to  Ret  full  details  of 
|our  offer  before  you  buy  any  silo.  Gcvi 
Dour  big  portfolio  showing  now  other! 
Bf armors  make  big  profits.  Get  our  spo  ] 
Iclal  factory  prices  on 

Champion  Silos. 
flTho  kind  that  makes  good.  lias  all  mod-; 
flern  Improvements,  continuous  doori 
Jlfront,  special  anchors,  doublo  latchi 
ladder,  etc. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 

,  I508U1  St  1  ».-.  .MuMlrS.^jjy  fic-t 

loin,  __^^^^^*Tliii' 

Catalog. 


Let  the  Gade  Air  Cooler  Do  Your  Pumping 


"The  BBfiM  That  llroathoa." 
Aaldo  from  pmplng  water,  the  <:»,!,•  Air  fooler 
will  do  all  thx  Odd  ]»I>h  about  Hie  farm.  With 
our  IJInn  HhaMriK  PunplDI  Outfit  you  can  oper- 
ate a  dozen  d Iffei iMtl  innrhlnen  all  at  the  namn 
time.  You  can't  afford  to  bo  without  ihla  out- 
fit. It  will  pay  for  Unclf  hetorit  fall.  Oet  our 
prnpoaltlmi  NOW. 

KKAI,    KIVK    YICAIt   fill  A  It  A  NTKtt 
Bliea  i%  to  12  II.  P.  Stationary  and  portable. 
OADB   BIOS.   MTO.  CO., 
200  17.    Iowa   Slreel.  Iowa   Kalla,  low*. 


mmmm*  WHOLESALE 


PRICR  TO  FARMERS 


uua  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

m  OxaOLINC  KNOINCS.  CTO. 


DAVID  RAN»1N  MM.  UV.a,  I  TAMJfl.Ho.O.!U 
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Beatrice  "Nu  Way"  Line 
Tanks  For  All  Purposes 

Water,  Oil  Storage, 

Grain  Storage, 
Dipping-  Hogs,  Sheep,  Cattle, 
Scalding1  Hogs, 
Watering  Stock, 
Hauling  Water  and  Oil, 
Threshermen, 
Delivering  Oil, 
Troughs,       Grain  Bins, 
Well  Casing, 
Galvanized   and  Per- 
forated Well  Screen, 
Corrugated  Culverts, 
Tip-Top  Steel  Copulas 

BEATRICE  STEED  TANK  MFG.  CO., 
712  So.  Seventh  St.,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


GOOD  POULTRY,  ^W.1.5: 

published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way. 
Most  complete  record  system.  Provides 
for  three  months'  work  with  poultry  in 
each  issue,  along  practical,  sensible  bus- 
iness lines.  Quotes  prices  oo  eggs  from 
five  leading  white  breeds  also  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our 
way.  If  new  in  the  business,  be  sure 
that  you  start  right.  We  can  help  you. 
Deals  with  special  crops  and  intensive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry — 10c  a  copy;  25c  a 
year.     Write  tonight, 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
2!£S&!H&.  SUPERSEDES  ALU  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $e.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  uae.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCB-WIL.HAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


other  lame- 
I n  e  s  s .    3  5 
|  years  of  re- 
mar  ka  b  1  e 
'results.    $1  a  bottle,  6  for  $5.  At 
ail  drug  stores.    Ask  for  Free 
Book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse." 
Dr.  B.J.KendallCo.tE°oit>urg,  Fulls,  Vt. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
curb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
ringbone, 
pa  v  i  n  or 


BEAUTIFUL 

Northern  Minnesota 

Tou  should  see  it  now.  Clover  and  rich  grasses 
everywhere.  Ideal  for  stock  growing  and  dairy- 
ing. Our  land  prices  are  low.  Our  terms  are 
made  to  suit  your  needs.  Write  for  maps,  fold- 
ers and  particulars. 

LAND  COM  B.,  D.  &  I.  B.  R.  CO., 
198  Wolvin  Building,         Duluth,  Minn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America's  "best  yet"  breed  —  pure 
White — every  way  desirable.  In  great 
demand.  Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry,"  our  quar- 
terly magazine,  25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices 
— gives  valuable  record  covering-  three 
months'  work  with  poultry.  The  way  to 
make  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way.  Write 
tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth,  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 

JERSEY  CATTLE 


Grain  Belt  Brand 
Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

A  perfect   worm   expeller   and  preven- 
tiv  .  A  conditioner  and  mineral  balancer. 
Guaranteed  Analysis: 
Potassium  Chloride.  ...  16% 
Calcium   Phosphate ....  1 3  % 
Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron  and  Aluminum...  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide   3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  product 
with  the  various  patent  remedies  on  the 
market  which  sell  at  medicine  prices. 
This  is  a  high  reduction  of  purely  veg- 
etable matter  and  does  not  contain  an 
ounce  of  salt  or  filler  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  descriptive 
of  this  product.  Agents  wanted  in  un- 
occupied territory. 

UNION     STOCK     YARDS  COMPANY, 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  more 
milk  when  they  are  fresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  Is  there 
any  breed  of  cattle  that  will  keep  it  up 
like  Jerseys  will,  year  in  and  year  out. 
That's  why  you  ouEhttobuy  Jerseysto 
increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
321  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  1  iving.  I  have  thel  argest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  tJ.  S.  Every  one  an  early  «veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldi.  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFD79  Portland,  Mloh. 


AUCTIONEERS 


JACOB  WERNSMAN 

Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb. 
LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER. 

Thoroughly  posted  in  pedigrees  and  values.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  from  breeders  for  whom 
I  have  conducted  sales.    Write  me  for  open  dates. 


HORSES  AND  MFLES 


,  N 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 
#  Stallions,  Mammoth  Jacks 

and  Jennets 

Some  extra  good  home-bred  Stallions,  Percherons  and  Shires,  coming  3  to  5 
years  old,  all  pasture  raised.  Thirty  head  of  Jennets  of  all  ages  that  I  will 
sell  at  democratic  prices  for  the  next  30  days  to  close  them  out  Everything 
sold  with  a  breeding  guarantee. 

-      "      -      LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 
 .  —  J 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


HENRY  BECK, 


DCDPUEDAIIC  isso  to  2080  lb.  3 

rtnuncnuno  year  old  nome 

grown  stallions.  8  of  them  June  7. 
Darkest  grays  and  blacks.    Size  and 
bone  to  suit  you.  Ready  for  the  heav- 
iest season  now  at  hand.  Come. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa 


HOLSTEIN-PRIESIAN 


Pure-Bred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The    Greatest   Dairy  Breed 

Send'  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian  Ass'n,  Box  179,  Brattlebroo,  Vt. 


SALE  OF  HOLSTEINS 

60   yearling    heifers  , 

50    H4-year-old  heifers  

100  2  to  2%-year-oId  heifers  

100  2i,2   to  3-year-old  heifers  

250  matured  cows,  very  heavy  producers,  ipringl 
from  registered  bulls. 

A  number  of  high  colored  registered  bulls,  rang 
ducing  dams,  and  selected  especially  to  head  c 
ed  females.    Write  me  regarding  your  wants. 


I  will  sell  the  following  high-grade  Holstelns. 
They  have  plenty  of  quality  and  breeding  and  are 
in  good  condition: 

Just  being  bred  to  a  sen  ef  a  24-pound  dam. 
Bred  to  a  hiea-clasi  registered  bull,   to  freshen 

from  September  1  to  December  tl,  1912. 
ng  up  ready  to  freshen  soon;  most  of  them  In  calf 

ing  in  age  from  6  months  up,  out  of  heavy  pro- 
hoice  herds.  A  small  surplus  of  excellent  register- 
James  Dorsey,  Dept.   B.,   Gilberts,  Kane  Co.,  111. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,  Clay   Center,  Neb 


Choice  Holstein  Calves 

Ten  heifers  and  three  bulls.  7-8ths  to  31-32ds 
pure.  3  to  4  weeks  old.  beautifully  marked  and 
from'  heavy  milkers,  $20.00  each,  crated  and  de- 
livered to  express  office,  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Write  Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis.  Route  10. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


MAY  hog  receipts  at  the  large 
western  markets  have  been 
more  or  less  disappointing  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  have  left 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  quality  and  weight.  As  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  the  decrease  in  numbers  is 
very  marked,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
May  receipts  a  year  ago  were  excessive 
at  all  points  the  shortage  is  not  so  very 
remarkable.  Coming  as  it  does,  however, 
at  a  time  when  stocks  of  provisions  are 
lighter  than  usual,  this  shortage  in  the 
number  of  hogs  marketed  is  certain  to  be 
reflected  in  higher  prices  during  June  and 
July  unless  receipts  of  hogs  during  thes» 
months  are  unexpectedly  liberal.  In  any 
event,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  re- 
ceipts of  hogs  during  the  next  two  months 
reaching  such  proportions  as  to  ma- 
terially weaken  the  market.  Consumptive 
demand,  both  of  the  fresh  and  cured 
product,  has  never  been  broader  at  this 
season  of  the  year  and  with  no  heavy 
stocks  for  packers  to  fall  back  on,  there 
is  little  question  but  that  the  current 
consumption  of  pork  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  sustain  hog  prices  at  their 
present  very  satisfactory  levels  for  some 
months.  Commercial  and  industrial  con- 
ditions will  undoubtedly  exercise  a  strong 
influence  on  the  market,  but  pork  being 
in  the  list  of  necessities,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  even  a  turn  in  affairs  will 
cause  any  serious  decline.  Just  at  pres- 
ent the  feature  of  the  trade  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  hogs  by  eastern  butchers. 
The  eastern  crop  is  ab  ut  all  in,  and 
during  the  next  five  or  six  months  east- 
ern packers  will  be  compelled  to  draw 
a  very  large  percentage  of  their  supplies 
from  western  markets.  This  is  also  con- 
sidered one  of  the  bullish  features  of  the 
situation. 

Large  Crops  Important  Factor- 
There  has  seldom  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  when  the  crop 
prospects  were  more  favorable.  Not  only 
is  the  acreage  planted  unusually  large, 
but  the  condition  of  the  crops  is  excep- 
tionally good.  For  the  last  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  crop  experts  throughout  the 
country  are  sending  in  uniformly  favor- 
able reports  of  the  crops,  but  with  char- 
acteristic conservatism  they  mention  a 
horde  of  insect  pests  which  are  likely  to 
more  or  less  seriously  affect  the  yields 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  crop  situation 
s  exceptionally  favorable  and  indications 
are  that  yields  of  both  grains  and  grass 
will  establish  new  records.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly have  its  effect  on  the  live 
stock  production  of  the  country  and  it  's 
feared  will  bring  out  strongly  the  fact 
that  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the  coun- 
try, taken  as  a  whole,  are  lamentably 
short  of  animals  to  utilize  its  big  crops 
The  fact  that  ordinarily  at  least  80  per 
cent  of  the  corn  crop  is  utilized  on  the 
farm  indicates  the  importance  of  this 
item  in  figuring  up  the  amount  available 
for  commercial  purposes.  It  is  very 
likely  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  on 
farm  production  of  live  stock,  which  has 
been  on  a  low  ebb  for  several  years.  Un- 
less the  large  share  of  these  big  crops  is 
consumed  on  the  farm  prices  are  bound 
to  be  seriously  affected.  Big  crops  usually 
spell  prosperity  for  the  whole  country, 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  highly  profit 
able  to  producers  unless  they  can  be 
utilized  or  marketed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  customary 
for  the  various  experiment  stations 
throughout  the  country  to  bring  their 
feeding-  experiments  to  a  close  and  make 
their  deductions  therefrom.  At  the  Illinois. 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
stations  within  the  last  week  the  public 
has  been  invited  to  witness  the  results 
of  these  feeding  experiments  and  to 
learn  something  of  the  methods  now 
most  profitably  employed  in  various  sec- 
tions in  bringing  meat  animals  into  mar- 
ketable condition  in  the  most  profitable 
manner.  The  use  of  the  silo  and  the  more 
general  use  of  alfalfa  throughout  the 
central  west  have  almost  revolutionized 
cattle  feeding  and  the  burden  of  the  ex- 
periments in  recent  years  has  been  to 
ascertain  the  most  profitable  proportions 


of  ensilage  and  alfalfa  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  corn  as  a  feeding  ration.  It 
is  a  very  noticeable  fact  in  all  these  ex- 
periments that  the  country  is  getting 
away  from  the  old  notion  of  a  simply 
corn  and  hay  diet,  and  is  learning  to 
balance  the  ration  so  as  to  secure  most 
profitable  results. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Herefords  and  Dnroc  Jerseys. 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  last 
week  with  Elmer  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs  at 
Lexington,  Neb.  It  is  always  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  visit  their  farm.  Their  pleas- 
ing personalities  and  the  many  things 
ot  interest  they  have  to  show  the  visitor 
make  this  doubly  so.  To  begin  with,  they 
have  one  of  the  finest  equipped  stock 
farms  in  the  state.  Their  specialty  is 
Hereford  cattle  and  Duroc-Jersey  hogs 
DUROCS. 

They  have  about  120  head  of  spring  pigs 
seventy  of  them  being  of  March  farrow 
and  the  balance  of  April  farrow.  They 
are  sired  by  The  Knight  by  the  Champion 
Red  Knight,  Colonel  Inventor  by  Inven- 
tor. There  are  a  few  litters  by  other 
boars  of  note.  The  pigs  are  of  a  strong 
boned,  smooth,  stretchy  type  and  are 
ccnr.ing  along  in  good  shape.  They  have 
an  abundance  of  range  and  alfalfa  to 
further  orders.  They  are  given  every  ad- 
vantage necessary  to  develop  strong,  vig- 
orous constitutions. 

HEREFORDS. 

The  Herefords  number  about  125  head 
and  are  representative  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies of  the  breed.  There  are  forty-five 
head  of  breeding  cows,  and  thirty  of 
these  have  dropped  calves  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  bulls  at  the  head  of 
the  herd  are  Preston  and  Tempter  3d. 
Preston  is  a  double  grandson  of  old 
Lamplighter,  and  Tempter  3d  is  a  son 
of  Beaumont.  They  are  two  of  the  thick- 
est fleshed  bulls  in  service  in  any  one 
herd  in  the  country  and  are  especially 
strong  breeders.  They  have  seventeen 
head  of  heifers,  sired  by  Preston,  that  are 
just  about  right.  They  will  all  be  bred 
to  Tempter  3d  during  the  summer.  There 
are  fourteen  head  of  yearling  bulls  by 
the  same  sire,  that  carry  about  as  much 
scale  as  any  bunch  of  bulls  we  have 
ever  seen  for  their  age.  There  are  some 
outstanding  good  herd  bull  prospects 
among  them.  They  certainly  will  have 
seme  lineup  for  their  sale  later  on.  Just 
keep  this  farm  in  mind  and  watch  this 
column  for  further  information  if  you 
want  anything  in  their  line. 


O.  G.  Smith  &   Son's  Dnrocs. 

We  called  on  O.  G  Smith  &  Son  of 
Kearney,  Neb.,  last  week  and  found 
them  with  one  of  the  best  line-ups  they 
have  had  for  a  long  time.  They  hava 
122  spring  pigs  sired  by  Queen's  Wonder, 
Model  Goods,  Queen's  Wonder  Again 
and  Uneeda  Wonder.  The  spring  pigs 
are  coming  along  in  good  shape,  a  large 
majority  of  them  being  already  weaned. 
They  also  have  some  mighty  good  fall 
stuff.  Among  these  is  a  litter  by  Model 
Goods  and  out  of  Sell's  Crimson  Beauty 
that  are  going  to  make  some  one  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  There  are  five  boar3 
and  two  gilts  in  this  litter  that  are  all  ■ 
good.  In  fact,  there  are  about  four 
boars  that  are  all  herd  headers,  and 
we  would  advise  anyone  wanting  a 
boar  to  keep  them  in  mind.  They 
have  good  bone  and  are  right  up  on. 
their  feet,  good  backs,  even  side  lines 
and  splendid  heads  and  ears.  Their 
breeding  is  especially  good.  Model  Goods, 
their  sire,  is  by  Golden  Model  and  out  of 
a  W.  L.  A's.  Choice  Goods  dam.  Their 
dam,  Sell's  Crimson  Beauty,  is  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Again  and  out  of  H.  A.'s. 
Qreen.  She  is  a  Utter  sister  to  Queen's 
Wonder.  Queen's  Wonder,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, won  fourth  place  at  Lincoln 
last  year  and  was  just  taken  out  of  the 
pasture  and  shown.  Keep  your  eye  on 
him  this  year.  He  is  a  comer.  They 
also  have  a  son  of  this  boar  to  show  in 
the  junior  yearling  class,  that  is  espe- 
cially good.  He  is  much  the  same  type 
as  his  sire.  Watch  these  columns  for 
future  information  on  this  herd. 


Smith's  Dnrocs  nnd  Herefords. 

Arthur    Smith    of     Lexington,  Neb., 

breeder  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  and  Here- 
ford cattle,  has  140  head  of  spring  piss 
this  year.  They  are  sired  by  Genoa  Chief 
by  Lincoln  Chief,  Garnett's  Wonder  by 
Lincoln  Wonder,  and  Rosebud  King  by 
Echo  Top  King.  They  are  of  March  and 
April  farrow  mostly  and  are  just  doing 
splendidly  at  this  time.  Taking  them  all 
the  way  through,  the  litters  are  about  as 
uniform  as  any  we  have  seen  for  some 
time.  If  all  goes  well,  Mr.  Smith  will  be 
in  a  position  to  offer  some  mighty  choice 
boars  this  fall. 

His  Herefords  have  passed  through  the 
winter  in  good  shape,  and  every  cow  of 
breeding  age  either  has  a  calf  at  foot  or 
is  well  along  in  calf,  either  by  Comrade 
2d  by  Comrade,  a  half  brother  to  Fast 
Freight,  or  Majestic  by  Preston.  While 
Mr.  Smith's  herd  is  not  large,  yet  he  has 
a  line  of  foundation  stock  that  will  take 
rank  with  any  herd  in  the  country. 
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Omaha  June  14,  1913 


Number  653 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 

We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2 —  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud.  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
V egetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  be  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6^x8%  inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7—  Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 
and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  ' '  Set- 
ting" and  "Non-setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  caponize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9 —  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

10— Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money."  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Mon^.y 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know— HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price\  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2.50 1  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $1.50(  djo  a  a 
Total  WOO)  ^-.UU 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Certainly  Not 
A  naughty  little  girl  was  told  that 
she  didn't  behave  she  would  be 
ut  up  in  the  chicken  coop.  "You 
n  shut  nie  up  in  the  chicken  coop 
you  want  to,"  replied  she,  'but  I 
n't  going  to  lay  any  eggs." 

An  Earnest  Prayer 

Grace,  aged  5,  had  twin  brothers 
year  older  than  herself,  who  were 
schlevous. 

Papa,"  she  said  one  day,  "every 
?ht  when  Harry  and  Willie  say 
eir  prayers  they  ask  God  to  make 
pm  good  boys." 

That's  nice,"  replied  the  father. 

Well,"  queried  the  little  skeptic, 
hy  don't  He?" 

Good  Advice 
A  reverend  gentleman  was  ad- 
essing  a  school  class  recently,  and 
is  trying  to  enforce  the  doctrine 
at  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones 
re  sinful,  and  needed  regulating 
king  out  his  watch  and  holding  it 
.  he  said: 

Now,  here  is  my  watch;  suppose 
doesn't  keep  good  time — now  goes 
3  fast  and  now  too  slow.  What 
all  I  do  with  it?" 

Sell  it!"  shouted  a  flaxen-haired 
ungster. 

The  Sheep 
The  other    day    in    a  Cleveland 
100I  this  composition  was  handed 
by  a  little  German  boy: 

The  sheep  are  weak  and  foolish 
iraals.  They  are  very  useful.  We 
n  use  everything  on  them  except 
;ir  bleat.  The  sheep  learn  their 
epherd  very  easy,  but  otherways 
ey  are  dumb  animals. 

They  eat  hay,  grass  and  carrot 
jp.  And  the  captain  of  the  sheep 
called  the  Belle-buck." — Woman's 
>me  Companion. 

A  Thing  Worth  Doing 
Small  Thomas  overheard  his 
nher  saying  to  his  older  brother 
at  it  was  a  tactful  thing  to  ap- 
ar  to  think  people  younger  than 
ey  were. 

His  sister's  French  teacher  arriv- 
?  shortly  after,  it  fell  to  Thomas 
entertain  her  until  his  sister  ap- 
ared.  Thomas  decided  to  do  it  up 
own. 

How  old  are  you,  Miss  Grey?" 
asked  politely. 

"I'm  dreadfully  old,  Thomas," 
r  answered.  "Oh!"  said  Thomas, 
lping  a  litle  with  the  unusual  ef- 
rt,  "I — I  never  thinked  you  was 
sre'n — s-seven." — Lippincott's. 

Late  New  I 
In  earlier  days  it  was  a  custom  in 
lay  households  for  each  child  to 
»rn  a  verse  from  the  Bible  each 
nday.  In  this  way  the  children 
came  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
ok,  and  to  them  the  experience  de- 
ribed  by  Rev.  K.  J.  Hardy  could 
it  have  happened. 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  said  one 
ornlng  to  a  little  waiting  maid 
ho  brought  him  tea,  "What  a  rainy 
iy,  Mary!  It  is  almost  like  the 
ood." 

"The  flood,  sir?"  responded  the 
Ltle  maid,  with  a  puzzled -smile. 
"Yes,  the  flood  Noah,  you  know, 
e  ark,  Mount  Ararat." 
She  shook  her  head  and  mur- 
ured  apologetically,  "I  ain't  had 
me  to  read  the  papers  lately,  sir." 
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Secretary  Houston's  Program 
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HE  new  secretary  of  agriculture  has  a  1 » i j-r  program 
mapped  out.  Two  propositions  are  enduing  the  at 
tentlon  of  the  department,  which,  if  VUCceMf  lllly  car- 
ried out,  will  mean  much  to  the  man  011  1 1 1  *  -  farm. 
Secretary  Houston,  with  an  available  appropriation 
of  $.".0,000,  has  started  an  nYWtfffttlon  of  the  marketing  of 
farm  products.  This  Is  a  problem  which  the  Individual  farmer 
cannot  work  out  for  himself.  Naturally,  this  Investigation  (null 
Include  the  co-operation  of  producers. 

Secretary  Houston's  vIcwh  on  this  subject,  ami  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  depart m<-nt  will  make  the  In \<  stlKntlon.  will 
be  given  to  our  readers  next  week  In  an  Interview  with  Edgar 
C.  Snyder,  our  Washington  correspondent 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Easy  to  Tell 

"Uncle  Jack,"  said  a  young  lady, 
who  was  spending  a  few  days  in  the 
country,  "is  that  chicken  by  tthe 
gate  a  Minorca?" 

"No,"  replied  Uncle  Jack,  "he  is 
a  Leghorn." 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  the  young 
lady.  "How  stupid  of  me!  I  can 
see  the  horns  on  his  legs." 

Being  Good 

Too  many  people  have  the  wrong 
idea  of  goodness,"  said  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsay  in  an  address  in  New 
York.  "Their  idea  of  goodness  is 
the  Puritanical  one  expressed  by  lit- 
tle Jimmy. 

"  Jimmy,'  said  the  lad's  teacher, 
'what  is  it  to  be  good?  You  don't 
know,  do  you?' 

"  'Sure  I  do,'  Jimmy  answered. 
'It's  not  doing  what  you  want  to 
do.'  " 

Avoiding  the  Issue 

Gloom  in  the  law  office  of  Piatt 
&  Jones  was  thick  enough  to  cut. 
Clients  were  unknown,  and  neither 
of  the  partners  had  any  ready 
money.  Nevertheless,  at  the  close 
of  day,  Jones,  who  was  young  and 
audacious,  approached  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  who  was  work- 
ing out  an  imaginary  case. 

"I  say,"  he  began,  nervily,  "lend 
me  five  for  a  week,  old  man." 

The  other  shook  his  head,  without 
looking  up.  "I  might  do  it  for  a 
weato  old  woman,"  he  said,  "but  not 
for  a  weak  old  man." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

Disfigurement  Explained 

One  day  an  Eldorado  (Kansas) 
man  met  with  a  citizen  who  evi- 
dently had  had  trouble.  His  lip 
was  split  open  and  two  of  his  front 
teeth  were  missing.  His  left  eye 
w  as  entirely  closed  and  his  right  orb 
of  vision  was  surrounded  by  a  deep 
border-  of  blue-black  color. 

"Been  fooling  around  a  mule?" 
cheerfully  asked  the  Eldorado  man. 

"Nope,"  gloomingly  replied  the 
man  with  the  split  lip.  "I  saw  a 
man  yesterday  and  we  got  to  talkin' 
about  Kansas  and  other  states.  He 
taid  to  me  that  Kansas  is  no  good: 
that  any  man  is  a  fool  who  will  live 
in  this  state." 

The  Eldorado  man  flared  up  at 
once.    "The  man  is  a  liar!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  disfigured  man 
sadly,  "that's  what  I  told  him." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

lis  Gender 

A  somewhat  angular,  severe  look- 
ing spinster  was  standing  on  the 
station  platform  outside  a  mail 
coach,  inspecting  with  undisguised 
curiosity  the  ingenious  net  arrange- 
ment which  is  aide  to  sweep  In  mail 
bags  while  the  train  Is  in  swift  mo- 
tion. 

"Is  she  working  all  right?"  asked 
one  of  the  officials. 

"Ave,  aye.  Hill."  replied  his  mate, 
when  suddenly  the  lady  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

"Why  do  you  call  It  she?"  she  In- 
quired, us  usual  athirst  for  Informa- 
tion 

"Hc'miisc,  madam,  It's  a  mall 
•  atelier,"  replied  the  courteous  of- 
ficial. 

tad  the  sniff  of  the  angular  spin- 
ster   almost    drowned    the  thrill 

whistle  of  the  etiiHne,  then  prepar- 
ing to  move  on. 
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Alfalfa  Ration  Valuable  for  Hog  Production 

It  is  a  Necessary  Factor  if  Hogs  Are  to  Be  Grown  at  a  Profit 


MISSOURI  valley  farmer,  whose 
principal  business  for  years  has 
been  the  growing  of  hogs  exclu- 
sively for  the  market,  declares 
that  if  he  could  not  have  alfalfa 
he  would  have  to  go  out  of  the 
hog  business.  He  expresses  the 
minion  that  if  all  the  items  of  cost  in  growing 
logs  in  this  territory  were  taken  into  account, 
t  would  be  found  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
armers  here  produce  and  market  hogs  at  an 
ictual  loss.  Of  course,  accurate  statistics  on 
sueh  a  subject  are  impossible.  The  best  judg- 
nent  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  judge  is  all 
hat  can  be  quoted  in  supporting  this  state- 
nent.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  very  large 
)roportion  of  the  farmers  that  are  raising  hogs 
jrincipally  on  a  grain  ration  are  raising  them 
it  a  loss.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  dairy 
armer  who  has  plenty  of  milk  that  he  can 
eed  to  hogs.  But  it  Is  an  assured  fact  that 
;he  use  of  alfalfa  wonderfully  cheapens  the 
Jrocess  of  hog  growing,  and  materially  in- 
•reases  the  profits  of  it. 

Alfalfa  in  the  green  state  is  used  for  pas- 
urage  and  when  cured  as  hay  is  fed  in  that 
brm. 

Things  Not  to  Do 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
he  plant,  a  few  words  of  caution  are  needed 
vith  reference  to  the  use  of  an  alfalfa  field  for 
>asture.  Alfulta  is  not  naturally  a  pasture 
;rass.  When  one  growth  of  alfalfa  is  approx- 
mating  maturity,  new  buds  on  the  crown  of 
he  plant  just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
dart  to  grow  and  soon  push  their  young 
ihoots  through  the  soil.  This  is  the  way  in 
vhich  the  plant  produces  several  growths  dur- 
ng  the  same  season.  In  order  to  give  these 
oung  shoots  the  proper  chance  to  grow,  the 
''•*t  growth  should  be  cut  as  hay  and  taken 
iwa.  This  being  understood,  any  man  that 
tses  an  alfalfa  field  as  pasture  for  his  hogs 
tnows  that  it  is  Just  as  necessary  to  mow  the 
>asture  at  the  proper  time  as  it  is  to  mow  a 
leld  that  is  kept  exclusively  for  hay.  That  is 
he  only  method  by  which  the  growth  of  the 
lew  shoots  may  be  promoted,  and  the  vigor 
ind  vitality  of  the  field  be  preserved.  Accord- 
ngly,  no  one  should  pasture  an  alfalfa  field 
vith  hogs  bo  close  that  he  cannot  cut  it  regu- 
arly  for  hay.  If  the  field  is  pastured  too 
lonely,  the  chances  are  that  the  alfalfa  will 
lie,  and  the  field  become  useless  as  pasture 
vlthln  a  very  few  years.  An  alfalfa  field 
<h©uld  he  pastured  in  such  a  way  that  no  ono 
■vould  imagine  from  looking  at  it  that  it  was 
>emg  used  as  a  pasture,  except  from  seeing 
he  hogs  there. 

Close  pasturing  has  other  bad  effects.  A 
'leld  that  is  pastured  too  closely,  so  as  to  keep 
lown  the  heavy  growth  that  shades  the  ground, 
>ecomes  weedy,  and  weeds  are  the  bane  of  al- 
alfa.  Close  pasturage  also  permits  blue-grass 
o  come  in,  and  blue-grass.  If  given  a  ft  ■aft, 
will  always  run  alfalfa  out. 

The  farmer  in  pasturing  should  keep  watch 


of  his  alfalfa  field,  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  that 
he  is  pasturing  it  too  heavily  he  should  take 
out  part  of  the  hogs. 

Cultivation  to  Kill  Out  Weeds 

The  proper  care  of  an  alfalfa  hog  pasture 
also  demands  proper  cultivation  whenever  it  is 
needed.  There  are  tools  made  for  cultivating 
alfalfa  that  will  take  out  every  weed  or  plant 
that  is  not  tap-rooted  and  still  will  not  in- 
jure the  alfalfa  plant.    Such  tools  as  this  are 


Individual  Hog  Houses 


—  _|UCH  of  the  success  attained 
fVl  iu  raising  pigs  from  the 
time  they  are  farrowed  un- 
til the  time  they  are 
weaned  and  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, lies  in  the  facilities  at  hand 
for  their  proper  care  and  handling. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  best  method  is  that  of  hav- 
ing an  individual  house  and  pen  for 
each  sow  and  her  litter.  This  does 
away  with  the  stronger  pigs  robbing 
the  weaker  ones  and  gives  them  an 
equal  chance. 

The  illustration  on  the  opposite 
page  shows  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  on  the  farm  of  Herman  Toelle, 
breeder  of  Duroc-Jerseys  at  West 
Point,  Neb.  The  individual  houses 
are  seven  feet  square,  with  a  three- 
foot  wall  in  the  rear  and  a  four-foot 
wall  in  front,  with  windows  in  the 
slant  of  the  roof,  facing  south.  The 
approximate  cost  of  each  house  is 
$20.  There  are  sixteen  of  these 
houses  on  a  gentle  incline,  facing 
the  south,  and  each  sow  and  her  lit- 
ter has  a  lot  containing  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre. 
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the  proper  ones  to  use.  A  field  that  is  heavily 
pastured  has  Its  Hurfacn  firmly  packed,  and 
this  firmed  surface  soil  prevents  the  proper 
growth  of  alfalfa.  Such  cultivation  act  has 
been  alluded  to  will  not  only  take  out  all  tin. 
weeds  and  blue-grass,  but  will  give  a  deep, 
fine  mulch  to  the  surface  which  counteracts 
the  packing  down  tiy  the  hogs'  feet  and  pro- 
motes the  most  virile  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
forage. 

When  alfalfa  hay  flrHt  began  to  be  fed  to 
hogs  a  conversation  between  two  neighbors 
was  overheard.  One  said  to  tin-  other  '"Come 
down  and  see  what.  that,  fool  neighbor  of  ours 
Is  feedln'  his  hogs.  Warned  If  he  ain't  feedln" 
'em  hay."    At    the  present   time   every  wise 


farmer  that  has  alfalfa  hay  is  feeding  it  to  his 
hogs  in  winter.  There  are  careful  feeders  and 
experienced  growers,  the  principal  winter  feed 
of  whose  brood  sows  consists  of  alfalfa  hay.  If 
;he  hay  is  fed  uncut,  the  best  method  in  which 
to  feed  it  is  by  using  a  rack  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, such  as  is  described  on  page  9  of  this 
issue. 

Best  Way  to  Feed  Alfalfa 
It  is  not  economical  for  the  alfalfa  grower 
to  feed  alfalfa  meal  to  his  hogs.  The  only 
reason  for  grinding  alfalfa  is  to  reduce  the 
bulk  for  shipment  to  distant  markets.  More 
pounds  of  pork  may  be  grown  from  a  ton  ot 
alfalfa  passed  through  a  cutting  box  and  cut 
into  as  short  lengths  as  possible  than  can  be 
gotten  from  a  ton  of  alfalfa  meal.  This  fact 
is  probably  due  to  the  greater  permeability  of 
the  cut  alfalfa  to  the  digestive  juices.  In  feed- 
ing cut  alfalfa,  the  best  way  to  feed  is  in  a 
trough,  so  constructed  that  the  hogs  can  get 
only  their  noses  into  it,  and  cannot  root  out  the 
feed  and  waste  it.  When  the  cut  alfalfa  is  in 
the  trough,  a  grojund  grain  ration  may  be 
spread  over  the  top  of  it  and  a  pail  of  water 
thrown  over  it,  and  the  hogs  will  clean  it 
all  up. 

Alfalfa  is  rich  in  protein;  that  is,  in  the 
element  of  food  that  contributes  to  growth  of 
muscle,  bone,  nerve  and  sinew.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  of  especial  value  for  growing  stock. 
For  this  purpose  It  is  the  cheapest  food  known. 
It  has  about  the  same  value,  ton  for  ton,  that 
bran  has,  and  can  be  produced  at  much  less 
expense. 

The  man  will  be  fortunate  in  these  days 
that  makes  money  out  of  hogs  without  alfalfa. 
But  the  man  that  has  alfalfa  and  uses  it  with 
good  judgment  is  almost  certain  to  make 
money. 

Why  Hogs  Hoot 

Some  people  hesitate  to  pasture  alfalfa  be- 
cause they  fear  the  hogs  will  do  destructhe 
rooting  in  the  field.  Except  after  a  shower, 
when  the  hogs  like  to  play  In  the  upper  half 
Inch  or  so  of  moist  soil,  hogs  will  do  no  de 
structive  work  in  an  alfalfa  field,  provided 
they  have  plenty  of  range  and  arc  supplied 
with  the  proper  mineral  elements  of  their  food. 
A  hog  roots  deep  In  the  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  certain  elements  that  are  not  sup- 
plied in  his  regular  ration.  If  these  elements 
are  supplied  in  abundance  and  kept  constantly 
in  supply,  no  danger  to  the  alfalfa  field  should 
be  apprehended  from  this  source.  Bvt  ry 
grower  of  hogs  should  keep  constantly  before 
his  hogs  a  mixture  designed  to  furnish  these 
missing  food  elements.  '>nc  of  the  bent,  and 
at  the  same  time  least  expensive.  Is  had  by 
mixing  with  i  bushel  of  ashes  four  quarts  .d 
alr-slalud  lime,  four  quarts  of  salt  and  a  louple 
of  quarts  of  copperas.  If  a  little  hvpoHiilphlte 
of  Koda  Hhould  be  added.  It  will  aid  digestion, 
but  Is  not  actually  necessarv.  A  hog  that  h«". 
free  access  to  such  a  mixture  at  this,  provld 
lug  hi-  has  plenty  ol  range,  will  not  do  d< 
Hlructhn  rooting  in  the  Held 
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Farmers  Settling  in  Southeastern  Wyoming 

The  Old  Free  Range  Country  Becoming  Agricultural 


Dairy  Farm  of  N.  E.  Corthell  Near  Laramie,  Wyoming 


OD    knew   what    He  was  doing," 

Gsaid  former  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Wilson,  in  a  speech 
at  Laramie,  "when  He  placed 
this  soil  on  the  Laramie  valley 
and  covered  the  state  of  Wyom- 
ing with  natural  resources  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  spot  on  earth.  The  granite 
rocks  on  these  mountains  contain  8  per  cent  of 
potash,  and  the  soil  contains  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  produce  plant  life.  This  section  is 
not  troubled  by  rains  washing  away  the  essen- 
tial qualities  and  leaving  the  soil  impoverished, 
as  in  other  sections.  The  moisture  is  absorbed 
by  the  land  and  all  the  nutrient  remains." 

Southeastern  Wyoming,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Laramie,  the  capital,  where  this  speech  was 
made,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on 
earth.  The  Medicine  Bow  mountains  curve 
about  the  land,  which  is  watered  by  the  Lara- 
mie river  and  underlaid  by  a  lake  of  ice-cold, 
clear,  pure  water — real  melted  mountain  snow. 

Free  Range  Giving  Way  to  Homesteads 
This  whole  region  has  been  one  of  large 
stock  ranches,  where  a  few  ranchmen  have 
made  great  fortunes  in  raising  stock.  Now 
these  ranchmen  are  giving  way  to  the  real 
farmer,  who  will  cultivate  the  land.  Farming 
on  horseback  is  of  no  avail  now.  The  lay  of 
the  land  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  good 
drainage.  The  traction  plow  does  most  excel- 
lent work  here,  for  the  lands  are  covered  with 


natural  grasses,  which,  owing  to  the  looseness 
of  the  soil,  are  easily  torn  asunder,  so  that  the 
cost  of  plowing  by  power  is  only  about  $3  or 
less  per  acre. 

This  district  is  served  by  two  railroads — 
the  Laramie,  Hahn's  Peak  &  Pacific  and  the 
main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  wagon 
roads  are  fine — no  hills  of  consequence  or 
other  obstacles  to  transportation.  Rural  mail, 
telephone,  telegraph,  besides  the  stage,  are  con- 
stantly available.  The  National  Forest  Reserve 
is  located  in  this  vicinity,  where  logs  and  poles 
can  be  had  free  for  building  fences  and  making 
other  improvements.  There  are  saw-mills  in 
the  reserve  that  will  sell  first-grade  white  pine 
lumber  for  $22  per  thousand,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  wood  to  be  had  for  the  hauling.  Coal 
is  abundant  and  good,  at  a  price  of  $2  to  $3  a 
ton.  As  there  are  two  stucco  plaster  mills  and 
other  things  for  building  near,  such  as  lime 
and  sandstone,  it  is  apparent  that  building 
may  be  done  cheaply  and  well. 

Experiment  Station  Helps  Farmers 

Wyoming  has  a  live  agricultural  college  and 
experiment  station,  which  is  of  practical  assist- 
ance to  the  settlers  throughout  the  state,  but 
especially  in  its  immediate  locality.  A  settler 
can  call  the  college  by  telephone,  ask  any  ques- 
tion about  grain  growing  or  stock  raising,  and 
get,  without  cost,  a  reply  that  should  com- 
pletely satisfy  the  inquirer.     If  he  is  too  far 


away  to  make  use  of  the  telephone,  letters  of 
inquiry  are  given  prompt  and  courteous  atten- 
tion. 

Prof.  T.  S.  Parsons,  agronomist  of  the  uni- 
versity, says  that  forage  crops  do  remarkably 
well  in  this  part  of  the  state;  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  better  showing  can  be  made  any* 
where.  He  has  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  uni- 
versity farm  near  Laramie,  where  he  is  grow- 
ing twenty-six  varieties  of  alfalfa,  testing  them 
out  for  hardiness,  etc.  The  animal  husbandry 
farm  is  but  a  short  distance  away  and  is  pre- 
sided over  by  an  up-to-the-moment  director. 
These  two  experimental  farms  are  run  in  con- 
junction with  the  Wyoming  University,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  whole  being  to  help  every  citizen 
of  the  state  in  his  farm  work.  They  have  an 
equipment  which  cost  more  than  $500,000, 
and  thirty  professors. 

Wyoming's  Capital  City 

Laramie  is  a  city  of  about  10,000  people, 
with  paved  streets,  electric  lights,  Union  Pa- 
cific rolling  mills,  round-house,  machine  shops, 
flouring  mill  and  elevator,  a  feeding  and  ship- 
ping stock  yards — a  division  point.  It  has  a 
new  sixty-five- room  hotel,  a  department  store 
and  other  stores  that  would  be  a  credit  to  a 
city  several  times  its  size.  Churches,  schools 
and  dwellings  are  well  kept,  suggesting  fine 
taste  and  prosperity.  Most  of  those  who  live 
in  the  city  and  country  have  emigrated  from 
states  farther  east.  J.  H.  CARSE. 


Wyoming    University,    Laramie,  Wyoming 


Western  Nebraska  as  a  Producing  District 

III— Pure  Water  and  Variety  of  Feed  Good  for  Cattle  and  Horses 


A  New  Farm  Near  Heniingford,  Box  Butte  County 


^■■^^^  ESTERN    Nebraska  is    largely  de- 

W voted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock, 
just  as  it  should  be,  just  as  it  is 
■—      adapted  to  be  by  its  natural  re- 
lj7?^2£j      sources,  its  forage  crops  of  almost 
every  variety — grasses,  hays,  etc. 
Western    Nebraska    is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  horse  and  cattle-raising  indus- 
tries, since  it  is  possessed  of  almost  innumer- 
able varieties  of  wild  grasses  and  forage  plants. 

No  other  section  of  country  on  the  continent 
can  boast  of  so  many  distinct  varieties  of  wild 
or  native  grasses  of  feed  value  to  the  grazing 
animal  as  western  Nebraska.  No  other  country 
can  record  larger  gains  among  beef  herds  dur- 
ing the  grazing  season.  Three  hundred  pounds 
of  gain  on  stock  steers  during  the  grazing  sea- 
son, from  May  to  October,  is  not  an  uncommon 
or  extraordinary  report  from  steer  owners  who 
have  weighed  in  and  weighed  out  of  the  sand- 
hill pastures. 

Greater  Gains  Possible  in  the  West 
Why  are  these  extraordinary  gains  possible, 
when  the  tame-grass  districts,  back  in  the  do- 
mesticated, soil-subdued,  tame-grass  lands  of 
the  eastern  and  central  western  farms  cannot 
point  to  such  pasture  achievements? 
The  reason  is  plain  to  any  intelli- 
gent, practical  stock  handler,  when 
the  grazing  facilities  of  the  two 
localities  are  fully  analyzed  and 
their  feed  advantages  set  forth  as 
to  opportunity  and  encouragement 
of  animal  appetite. 

On  the  eastern  and  central  west- 
ern farms  we  find  the  farm  steer 
corraled,  so  to  speak,  in  a  ten  or 
twenty-acre  field,  seeded  to  red 
clover,  timothy,  white  clover,  blue- 
grass  or  some  other  distinct  variety  of  pasture 
or  tame  hay  grass.  This  tame-grass  pasture  is 
usually  crowded  to  its  full  capacity;  if  not,  it 
lacks  variety — the  same  old  menu  day  after 
day,  week  in  and  week  out,  until  the  grazing 
animal  feeds  more  from  necessity  than  any 
real  enjoyment  it  gets  from  appetite  and  the 
satisfaction  of  taste,  the  real  promoter  of  flesh 
accumulation. 

The  sand-hills  steer  of  western  Nebraska  en- 
Joys  a  comparatively  free  and  untrammeled 
life.  His  pasture  boundaries  are  unknown  to 
him.  He  travels  day  after  day,  and  his  feed 
and  scenery  are  new.  The  invigorating  Influ- 
ence of  fresh  pastures,  clear,  pure,  running  or 
pumped  water,  with  sunshine  and  an  anti- 
tuberculin  atmosphere,  which  he  Is  constantly 
breathing,  with  more  than  a  hundred  varieties 
of  wild  or  native  grasses  that  he  may  taste 
each  day  In  his  travel  s  over  hill  and  valley, 
tell  the  story  of  why  this  favored  steer  of  the 
sand  hills  grows  faster  and  takes  on  more 
flesh  In  a  given  time  than  Is  possible  for  tho 
steer  of  the  tame-grass  lands. 

Imagine  a  cow  beast  that  may  have  the  op- 


portunity of  tasting  more  than  a  hundred  va- 
rieties of  grasses  and  forage  plants  of  nutritive 
value  for  the  grazing  animal  all  in  one  day. 
Has  this  fortunate  animal  any  advantage  over 
the  one-grass  steer  of  the  tame-grass  country? 
This  explains  why  greater  gains  are  had  in  the 
pastures  of  western  Nebraska  than  on  the 
farms  of  the  east,  south,  or  any  other  district 
for  that  matter. 

How  do  we  know  how  many  wild  grasses 
and  nutritious  forage  plants  are  provided  in 
western  Nebraska?  Prof.  Bessey  of  the  Ne- 
braska University  made  a  special  study  of  this 
subject  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  and 
issued  reports  from  1887  to  1893,  in  which  he 
classified  these  various  features  of  herbage 
throughout  the  state  of  Nebraska,  dividing  the 
state  into  six  principal  botanical  regions,  nam- 
ing and  defining  the  grasses  found  in  each  of 
these  divisions.  There  are  embodied  in  this 
report  154  named  varieties  of  grasses,  the 
great  majority  of  which  are  native  of  the  sand 
hills  region. 

Upon  this  basis  of  grazing  opportunity,  we 
find  western  Nebraska  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful producing  districts  of  any  country  in 


Part  of  a  Bunch  of  Horses,  Containing  Ninety-Eight  Brood  Mares — No 
Feed  Nor  Shelter  the  Year  Round  but  Open  Range 


the  world,  when  made  to  conform  to  the  nat- 
ural adaptation  of  its  resources.  The  higher 
altitudes — in  some  places  almost  a  mile 
higher  than  the  eastern  side  of  the  state — the 
excellent  quality  of  Its  waters,  the  natural 
healthy  conditions  and  freedom  from  disease, 
all  combine  to  make  this  district  of  country 
the  stockmen's  paradise. 

Suited  to  HOTM  Breeding 

The  breeding  and  growing  of  horses  In 
western  Neebraska  has  become  a  feature  of 
stock  industry  that  is  receiving  more  atten- 
tion than  formerly.  Western  Nebraska  was 
for  many  years  a  large  producer  of  horses  con- 
forming more  to  the  type  demanded  for  army 
service.  It  was  the  hundreds  of  western  Ne- 
braska horses  Hint,  were  Introduced  Into  1 1 1  -  - 
government  service  during  tin-  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war  that  Influenced  the  demand  for  the 
western  range-bred  horse  for  the  South  African 
war,  and  which  gave  this  type  of  horse  so  much 
fame  as  exceeding  In  endurance  and  war  serv- 
ice the  hornet  of  nil  other  eountrlen.  It  Is 
only  In   recent  years  that  there  has  been  an 


effort  directed  toward  horse  improvement — ■ 
the  breeding  of  more  and  larger  horses,  ap- 
proaching the  draft  class,  for  which  this  dis- 
trict is  equal  to  any  district  of  country  on  the 
continent.  The  growing  of  horses  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country  must  be  observed  just  as 
accurately  and  intelligently  as  the  breeding 
and  growth  of  beef  cattle.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  the  right  kind  of  horses.  The 
horse  raiser  must  study  this  demand  and  learn 
what  it  means  to  the  horse-raising  industry, 
then  apply  his  horse  sense  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce just  this  kind  of  an  animal.  A  large  or 
medium  large,  active  horse  will  always  be  in 
demand  if  he  is  stylish,  symmetrically  formed, 
well  muscled  and  active.  The  logy,  lazy,  list- 
less, stupid  horse,  no  matter  how  large  he  is, 
is  not  wanted  on  the  farm  or  in  any  other 
place. 

There  are  thousands  of  good  horses  now 
being  raised  in  western  Nebraska,  where  the 
greatest  of  attention  and  care  is  observed  in 
getting  the  right  kind  of  sires.  The  horsemen 
in  this  district  of  country  are  now  beginning 
to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  possibility  of 
money-making  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  class  of  well-bred 
horses  that  are  attractive  to  any 
horse  fancier,  whether  he  is  in 
need  of  a  horse  or  not.  What  is 
more  fascinating  to  the  average 
citizen  than  a  bunch  of  nice,  big, 
vigorous,  stylish  horses  in  the  open 
pasture,  unrestrained,  free  to  be 
natural  and  exhibit  their  qualities 
in  form  and  finish  just  to  suit  their 
natural  inclinations? 

Wintering  of  Horses 
.The  horse  picture  herewith  rep- 
resents a  winter  grazing  scene  of  high-grade 
draft  mares  and  colts  as  they  feed  on 
the  table-lands  and  buffalo  grass  of  western 
Nebraska.  This  bunch  of  horses  has  practically 
never  been  given  prepared  feed  except  such  as 
they  have  gathered  from  the  stalk-fiolds  and 
straw-stacks.  They  know  nothing  of  grain 
feed  or  hay.  This  Is  not  a  commendable  plan 
of  wintering  horses,  even  In  western  Nebraska, 
yet  thousands  are  let  rttn  00  the  range  the 
year  around,  to  hunt  their  living  from  the 
grasses  so  abundantly  provided.  The  best  horse 
raisers,  and  those  who  are  making  the  most 
money  in  the  buslnesH,  raise  grain  crops  - 
spelts,  oats  and  corn  and  in  winter  feed  lib- 
erally, and  thus  grow  their  horses  into  market 
size  and  condition  at  least  a  year  sooner.  West- 
ern Nebraska  challenges  the  world  to  beat  it 
In  producing  serviceable  horses. 

The  range  horse  the  home  Dial  knows  no 
restraint,  the  horse  that  lives  In  the  open  from 
the  time  II  conns  Into  the  world  until  ho  is 
railed  upon  to  enter  Into  the  actual  fulfillment 
of  horso  duty — Is  tho  horse  In  demand 
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The  Nebraska  wheat  fields  have 
again  taken  on  that  look  of  ready 
money. 


"Paramount  influence"  is  a  com- 
modity that  has  been  somewhat  over 
advertised. 


Trachoma  is  the  scientific  name 
for  granulated  eyelids.  In  its  acute 
stage  it  is  very  infectious,  and  con- 
tagious, and  should  receive  imme- 
diate and  careful  attention.  A  per- 
son affected  in  this  way  should  not 
use  towels  or  wash  basins  that  are 
used  by  others,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, should  be  kept  isolated. 


The  fair  southland  is  not  far 
ahead  of  the  middle  west  as  to  mild 
spring  weather,  after  all.  While 
we  had  a  cold  spring,  it  passed,  in 
most  places,  without  doing  any  dam- 
age to  crops  or  fruit.  Maryland,  on 
the  contrary,  reports  that  all  kinds 
of  fruit  were  badly  damaged  by  May 
frosts,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
states.  The  injury  was  particularly 
great  in  the  far  eastern  states. 


The  usefulness  of  any  public  board 
engaged  in  public  service,  if  it  is 
composed  in  the  main  of  non-assert- 
ive men,  may  be  seriously  crippled 
and  impaired  by  a  single  amateur 
with  plenty  of  self-confidence  and 
self-assertion.  The  others,  to  avoid 
trouble,  are  inclined  to  let  such  a 
one  have  his  way.  This  is  true  of- 
boards  of  education  as  well  as  of 
other  boards.  It  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, for  education  is  a  serious 
and  important  matter.  The  tail 
should  not  be  permitted  to  wag  the 
dog. 


Nebraska  Feeders  Meet 

The  largest  and  most  successful 
meeting  of  Nebraska  live  stock  feed- 
ers ever  held  in  the  state  took  place 
Thursday,  May  2  9,  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Farm  and  Experiment  Station 
at  Lincoln.  This  was  the  occasion  of 
closing  up  an  experimental  feeding 
test  that  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
animal  husbandry  department,  un- 
der the  direction  and  supervision  of 
Prof.  R,  K.  Bliss.  The  feeders  of 
the  state  had  received  a  general  in- 
vitation to  attend  these  exercises 
and  inspect  the  cattle  fed  and  hear 
the  explanation  of  the  feeding  work 
practiced  on  these  steers  by  sec- 
tions, lots  and  divisions,  so  as  to 
illustrate  what  the  various  rations 
had  accomplished. 

This  was,  in  a  sense,  rather  .a 
new  departure  for  the  experiment 
station,  in  the  way  of  enlisting  the 
attention  of  the  feeders  in  turning 
out  and  profiting  by  the  actual  ob- 
servation of  the  cattle  fed,  and  fol- 
lowing every  feature  of  this  work 
in  detail  down  to  each  individual 
steer,  and  the  ration  he  had  enjoyed 
during  each  day  of  this  feeding  test, 
157  days.  The  steers  were  a  lot  of 
common-grade  native  cattle,  having 
the  evidences  of  some  Shorthoru 
and  Hereford  blood  in  them,  but  no 
evidence  of  excellence  in  breeding, 
or  steers  having  any  special  advan- 
tage as  a  feeding  proposition. 

The  results  in  detail  established 
the  value  of  corn  and  alfalfa  as  a 
cattle  feed.  The  combinat'on  of  al- 
falfa, corn  and  straw  brought  the 
best  results.  The  average  profit  per 
steer  on  this  ration  was  $17.42. 
Other  combinations  of  feeds  went  as 
low  as  $5.96  per  steer.  The  steers 
fed  on  corn,  alfalfa  and  straw  made 
a  daily  average  gain  of  2.29  pounds. 
The  best  gain  made  where  alfalfa 
was  not  used  was  2.01  pounds  per 
day. 

The  scale  of  prices  of  feeds  used 
in  acquiring  the  above  results  were: 
Corn,  42  cents  per  bushel;  alfalfa 
hay,  $8  per  ton;  corn  silage,  $3; 
straw,  $3;  prairie  hay,  $7,  and  oil- 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal,  where 
used,  at  $24  per  ton.  Alfalfa  was 
so  pronounced  as  a  good  feed  in- 
gredient that  even  at  $20  per  ton 
it  was  advocated  as  a  profitable 
feed.  A  very  full  and  detailed  re- 
port was  read  of  the  entire  experi- 
ment; also  a  review  of  the  feeding 
results  for  several  years  past  was 
given  in  brief  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Lee, 
which  elicited  much  inquiry  and 
asking  of  questions,  indicating  the 
unusual  interest  taken  in  this  work. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Burnett,  in  his  open- 
ing address,  referred  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  rapidly,  decreasing  ten- 
dency toward  cattle  production,  two 
conditions  which  are  widening  the 
breach  between  supply  and  demand. 
He  asserted  that  the  solution  is  the 
growing  of  more  cattle  on  the  farms 
of  the  corn-belt  country,  and  for 
several  years  to  come.  At  present 
prices,  he  claims  that  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  grow  his  own  feeding 
steers,  not  as  3-year-olds,  but  of 
the  baby  beef  classification,  calves 
and  yearlings.  He  asserted  that  the 
15  to  18-month-old  cattle  are  the 
market  toppers  as  a  usual  thing. 
The  question  of  cost  of  a  steer  fed 
out  to  maturity  could  not  be  an- 
swered, as  it  permitted  of  too  many 
conditions,   and  no  records  of  this 


sort  of  proposition  had  ever  been 
attempted. 

The  feeders  demonstrated  their 
belief  in  such  meetings  by  acting  fa- 
vorably upon  a  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  organized  a  state 
association  of  the  feeders  of  Ne- 
braska. The  time  being  too  short  to 
enter  into  details  of  organization, 
it  was  decided  to  name  an  organiza- 
tion committee  from  the  convention 
to  carry  into  effect  the  completion  of 
this  work  and  report  at  the  meet- 
ing of  organized  agriculture  next 
January.  Prof.  E.  A.  Burnett  and 
R.  K.  Bliss,  with  five  leading  feed- 
ers of  the  state,  were  named  for  this 
committee. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
present  between  200  and  300  feed- 
ers of  cattle,  and  this,  coming  at  a 
very  busy  time  on  the  farm,  empha- 
sized very  emphatically  that  the 
feeder  interests  in  Nebraska  realize 
that  this  is  an  important  period  in 
the  history  of  this  line  of  live  stock 
industry. 

Too  Well  Contented 

One  of  the  obstacles  that  those 
who  are  trying  to  develop  a  better 
agriculture  have  to  meet  and  over- 
come is  too  much  content  on  the 
part  of  farmers  with  their  present 
achievements  and  their  present  con- 
ditions. There  are  many  localities 
in  the  Missouri  valley  where  the 
farmers  are  in  easy  circumstances, 
with  farms  paid  for  and  money  in 
the  bank,  and  they  are  contented 
with  their  condition  just  as  it  is,  and 
disinclined  to  put  forth  any  effort 
to  improve  it. 

This  content  arises  from  a  wrong 
conception  that  the  Tarmer  enter- 
tains of  what  he  should  try  to 
achieve.  Farming  should  not  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  money-making 
game,  as  an  occupation  to  be  used 
solely  for  providing  means  for  a 
livelihood,  and  at  death  leaving  suf- 
ficient property  to  give  the  children 
a  good  start  in  life.  Every  farmer 
should  realize  that  a  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  world  rests  upon  his 
shoulders,  that  he  helps  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  world,  that  by  every  crop 
he  raises  the  world  is  so  much 
richer,  has  so  much  more  to  eat  and 
to  wear.  The  obligation  to  provide 
this  rests  in  part  upon  his  shoulders. 
He  should  not  be  content  simply 
with  a  livelihood  or  with  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  the  bank.  His 
aim  should  be  to  develop  his  hold- 
ings to  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  production.  If  he  really  made 
an  art  of  farming,  this  conception 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  farmer  should  take  pride  in 
what  he  does  because  it  is  worth 
doing,  because  it  benefits  the  world 
just  so  much.  He  should  look  at 
something  more  than  the  dollar  side 
of  his  operations.  The  man  that  is 
contented  is  hardly  worth  while  in 
the  world.  It  is  never-ending  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  that  is  con- 
tinually driving  men  to  higher  and 
better  achievements.  No  farmer 
should  be  satisfied  with  money.  The 
only  thing  that  should  satisfy  him 
should  be~  doing  the  best  he  can  un- 
der the  circumstances.  The  farmer 
that  gets  this  idea  into  his  head,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
into  his  heart,  becomes  a  much  more 
valuable  citizen,  of  much  more 
worth  to  himself  and  to  his  commu- 
nity. 


Distribution  of  Produce 

The  economic  handling  and  dis- 
tribution of  produce,  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  become  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  both  producer  and 
dealer,  and,  incidentally,  to  con- 
sumer. Fruits  especially  are  classed 
among  the  perishable  products  in 
trade,  and  therefore  enter  into  the 
class  of  risks  that  demand  the  closest 
(observation  of  system  in  package, 
handling,  shipment,  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  any  feature  of  food 
product  that  the  commercial  trade  is 
called  upon  to  dispense.  That  this 
feature  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
country  has  been  neglected  and 
poorly  managed  for  the  best  interest 
of  producer,  dealer  and  consumer, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  verify 
in  every  producing  district  and 
every  market  distributing  center. 

The  fruit-growing  districts  in  this 
country  are  practically  without  limit. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  *are  produced, 
and  in  abundance,  every  year. 
Adhere  there  is  a  failure  from  some 
weather  or  climatic  cause,  there  are 
other  districts  able  to  take  up  the 
deficiency  and  supply  the  shortage, 
if  only  put  under  a  proper  organ- 
ized system  of  distribution. 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  the  very 
best  quality  of  fruits  are  wasted  each 
year  in  the  orchards  because  of  lack 
of  system  and  knowledge  of  how  to 
handle  the  crop  to  get  it  into  mar- 
ket in  good,  merchantable  condition, 
and  at  the  proper  time.  The  proper 
distribution  of  fruits  in  the  various 
markets,  so  as  to  avoid  over-supply 
and  glut,  and  thereby  a  loss,  may  be 
accomplished  through  co-operative 
organization  of  producers  and  sales 
agencies. 

The  fruit  growers'  associations  of 
the  country  should  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  trade  at  a  reasonable  price 
if  the  fruit  crops  produced  and 
brought  to  market  condition  could 
be  saved  for  shipment  and  distribu- 
tion. The  apple  crop  of  the  United 
States  should  b©  more  economically 
handled,  and  more  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  consuming 
period,  and  at  a  price  much  below 
that  now  charged  the  consumer. 
Thousands  of  bushels  of  apples  are 
rotting  each  autumn  under  the  trees 
all  over  the  apple-growing  states, 
and  the  retail  dealers  sold  just  an 
ordinary  quality  of  apple  throughout 
the  winter  season  of  1912  and  1913 
at  3  5  to  50  cents  per  peck. 

Organization  will  help  in  securing 
better  quality  and  more  uniform 
supply  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
country.  Let  the  orchardist  be  en- 
couraged to  raise  more  fruit,  and  let 
the  supply  govern  the  price  in  the 
retail  market.  This  will  satisfy  the 
consumer,  and  the  present  waste 
will  be  largely  corrected  and  turned 
to  encouraging  the  more  general  use 
of  fruits,  because  of  the  better  qual- 
ity and  the  cheaper  product. 

Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  soil  surveys  in  different 
parts  of  Nebraska,  and  more  ex- 
tended work  will  be  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  present  season.  After  a  sur- 
vey is  completed  the  report  is  pre- 
pared, together  with  soil  maps,  in 
colors,  showing  the  different  types 
of  soil,  and  where  located,  and  other 
matters  of  detail  that  it  is  desirable 
to  know.  These  may  be  had  from 
the  department  at  Washington. 
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More  Live  Stock 

The  Missouri  valley  territory 
needs  more  live  stock  on  the  aver- 
age farm.  This  Is  especially  true 
of  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  where  too  exclusive  attention 
has  been  given  to  grain  growing. 
Sooner  or  later  this  territory  will 
learn  that  the  soil  cannot  be  kept 
continually  producing  grain  for 
market  and  maintain  its  fertility. 
In  the  end  live  stock  will  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  and  maintain  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  soil. 

Iowa  and  Missouri  have  already 
begun  to  learn  this  lesson.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Iowa.  When 
crossing  the  state  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  average  number  of  live 
stock  on  the  farms  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

But  before  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
materially  increase  their  holdings 
of  live  stock  they  must  make  more 
adequate  preparation  for  the  care 
of  them.  More  land  must  be  thrown 
into  pasture.  There  must  be  more 
extensive  seeding  to  clover  and  to 
the  grasses  to  provide  this  pasture. 
The  average  farmer  in  this  terri- 
tory generally  remembers  the  bad 
years  much  more  distinctly  than  he 
remembers  the  favorable  seasons. 
Because  during  an  extremely  un- 
favorable season  he  failed  to  secure 
a  good  catch  of  clover  or  of  grass, 
leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  seed  down  land  to 
grass  because  the  hot,  dry  seasons 
kill  it.  Accurate  review  of  seasonal 
conditions  for  the  last  twenty  years 
shows,  however,  that  there  were 
more  seasons  in  which  such  grasses 
did  well  than  there  were  in  which 
they  failed.  Such  seeding  is  neces- 
sary before  increasing  the  number 
of  live  stock,  and  it  is  necessary  also 
to  assist  in  restoring  or  in  maintain- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  there  is 
considerable  agitation  that  looks 
toward  increasing  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  on  the  average  farm  and 
the  building  up  in  general  of  the 
dairy  industry.  The  development 
of  the  dairy  industry  cannot  take 
such  strides  as  it  should  in  this  ter- 
ritory until  ample  provision  is  made 
for  dairy  stock  in  pasturage  and  in 
hay.  This  imperatively  demands  a 
more  extensive  seeding  to  clover 
and  to  the  grasses.  There  is  no 
system  of  farming  in  this  territory 
that  will  pay  better  than  introdu- 
cing a  seeding  of  clover  into  every 
rotation,  and  rotating  regularly 
on  every  farm.  The  more  grass, 
the  more  live  stock;  the  more  live 
stock,  the  more  fertility;  the  more 
fertility,  the  greater  the  produc- 
tion. There  is  another  side  to  it, 
too.  The  more  dairy  stock  there  is 
upon  the  average  farm,  the  more 
money  will  be  coming  regularly 
each  year  into  the  pockets  of  the 
farmer.  This,  when  counted  up  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  will  beat  grain- 
growing  all  to  pieces. 


Rack  for  Feeding  Hogs  Alfalfa 


Kangaroo  farming  is  an  important 
industry  In  Australia.  The  hides 
are  valuable,  and  the  tendons  ex- 
tremely fine;  Indeed,  they  are  the 
best  thing  known  to  surgeons  for 
sewing  up  wounds,  and  especially 
for  holding  broken  bones  together, 
being  much  finer  and  tougher  than 
catgut. 


This  is  a  picture  of  a  rack  for 
feeding  hogs  alfalfa.  It  has  been  in 
use  on  a  Nebraska  farm  for  many 
years.  The  frame  of  the  rack  is 
built  V-shaped,  though  this  does 
not  appear  very  clearly  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  sill  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rack  is  a  2x6,  and  the  pieces  along 
the  top  are  2x4.  The  frames  for 
holding  the  sides  of  the  rack  at  the 
ends  and  in  the  middle  may  be 
built  of  2x4  or  1x6  pieces.  The 
sides  of  the  rack  are  twenty-six- 
inch  woven  wire  fencing,  the  heav- 


iest that  can  be  bought,  and  this  is 
turned  bottom  side  up,  so  that  the 
big  meshes  are  at  the  bottom.  The 
hogs  then  can  eat  the  hay  througli 
these  large  meshes  without  getting 
it  under  their  feet  to  be  trampled 
upon  and  wasted.  In  building  the 
rack  it  is  best  to  staple  to  the  sill 
and  to  the  top  over  each  cross-wire 
so  as  to  prevent  the  cross-wires  from 
slipping.  Alfalfa  red  in  such  a  rack 
will  all  of  it  be  utilized,  and  the 
hogs  will  eat  much  more  than  they 
will  when  it  is  thrown  out  upon  the 
ground  and  trampled  over  by  them. 


The  Pig 


We  want  to  say  a  good  word  for 
the  pig.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not 
nearly  so  stupid  as  many  imagine. 
We  have  seen  him  pick  out  numbers 
and  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  do 
some  of  the  same  tricks  that  are 
taught  intelligent  horses  and  dogs. 
Then  he  is  not  a  creature  that  by 
nature  prefers  filth  and  mire.  Give 
him  a  clean  sty,  and,  in  hot  weather, 
a  wholesome  pool  of  water  to  lie  in, 
and  he'll  keep  himself  looking  very 
respectable.  It  is  by  his  wallowing 
in  good,  clean  mud  that  he  keeps 
his  skin  in  healthy  condition.  When 
the  mud  dries  and  flakes  off  it  car- 
ries the  impurities  of  the  skin  with 
it.  But  shut  him  up  in  a  foul  pen, 
or  confine  him  in  an  undrained 
mud-hole  of  a  barnyard,  and  what 
can  he  do  but  look  up  at  you  out 
of  his  degradation  and  shame? 

Particularly  do  we  desire  to  pro- 
test against  the  New  England  habit 
(and  the  custom  is  wider  than  New 
England)  of  compelling  him  to  live 
under  horse  and  cow  stables  and 
wallow  and  root  in  the  by-product 
that  comes  down  to  him  from  the 
floor  above.  Easterners  often  talk 
of  "native  pork."  They  think  that 
a  roast  or  a  sparerib  from  some 
farm  close  at  hand  must  be  extraor- 
dinarily fine.  Unsuspecting  mor- 
tals! It  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
a  piece  of  pork  from  some  western- 
born  and  bred  pig  that  has  had  wide 
pastures  to  roam  in  and  been  fed  on 
corn  and  the  spare  milk  from  the 
dairy.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
western  swine  live  amid  much  more 
sanitary  and  pleasant  surroundings 
than  their  eastern  relatives. 

But  besides  all  this  it  is  a  form 
of  cruelty  severely  to  be  condemned 
to  doom  any  animal  to  such  vile, 
unkept,  undeaned  sties,  pens,  yards, 
as  those  in  which  the  most  of  our 
eastern  plus  are  confined.  They  de- 
serve a  far  better  treatment  both  on 
their  own  account,  and  that  of  those 
who  will  ultimately  eat  them. 

And  then  a  word,  pleading  in 
their  behalf,  that  they  meet  deatb  at 
last  In  a  merciful  way.  No  food 
animals  are  killed  more  brutally,  as 
all  of  us  know  who  are  familiar  with 
the  slaughter  houses,  and  the  farmH 
of  the  country.  Seized,  stabbed, 
then  allowed  to  staler  about  until 
they  drop  from  loss  of  blood — this 
is  the  farmer's  ordinary  custom  with 
them.  At  preHent  our  agricultural 
paperH  are  telling  of  farmers  who 


have  abandoned  this  barbarous 
practice,  and,  before  using  the 
knife,  destroy  all  consciousness  by 
dropping  the  poor  victim  with  a  bul- 
let from  a  small  rifle.  This  is  the 
only  humane — yes,  human — way  to 
kill  the  pig.  "A  bullet  properly 
placed  with  any  of  the  small-caliber 
rifles,  say  those  using  22-long  car- 
tridges," writes  an  experienced 
farmer,  "will  drop  them  instantly." 
Draw  two  lines,  in  imagination,  one 
from  each  eye  to  the  base  of  the 
opposite  ear,  and  where  they  cross 
is  the  spot  at  which  to  shoot.  This 
farmer,  and  scores  of  others,  testify 
that  this  method  of  stunning  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  bleeding. 

Personally,  we  have  always  had 
much  sympathy  with  all  four-footed 
pigs.  We  are  glad  of  the  chance  to 
say  this  word  for  them.  The  other 
variety  of  the  species — the  one  that 
walks  erect — well,  we  have  not 
been  thinking  of  him.  Wandering 
Ulysses'  companions  turned  into 
swine  were  still  better  associates  in 
many  respects  than  some  men  would 
have  been.  -  It  was  Dumas  who  said: 
"I  am  fond  of  animals,  but  I  abhor 
beasts." 

Note — The  above,  clipped  from 
Our  Dumb  Animals,  a  magazine 
published  in  Boston  and  having  a 
wide  circulation,  especially  in  the 
eastern  states,  is  a  high  compliment 
to  the  western  hog  and  to  his  owner. 
The  advice  given  therein  is  also 
worth  following. 


Dr.  Andrew  L.  Draper,  a  well 
known  educator,  thus  describes  the 
right  kind  of  education:  "Educa- 
tion that  has  life  and  enters  into 
life;  education  that  can  use  English 
to  express  itself;  education  that  does 
not  assume  that  a  doctor  must  be  an 
educated  man  and  that  a  mechanic 
or  a  farmer  cannot  be;  education 
that  appealu  to  the  masses,  that 
makes  better  citizens  and  a  greater 
state."  This  is  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion we  all  want. 


South  America  becomes  more  civ- 
ilized all  the  time.  A  school  of 
dairying  on  an  extensive  scale  Is 
planned  by  the  Argentine  govern- 
ment. 


Better   Farming  Association 

South  Dakota  to  the  front!  The 
Better  Farming  Association  of  South 
Dakota  announces  that  it  has  ar- 
ranged to  take  a  number  of  boys 
on  a  better  farming  survey  trip, 
starting  Monday,  June  16,  and  mak- 
ing a  continuous  tour  of  a  large  dis- 
trict of  the  best  farming  section  of 
the  state,  for  a  period  of  one  week. 
The  delegation  of  boys  will  be  se- 
lected from  the  respective  school  dis- 
tricts comprising  the  territory  to  be 
canvassed.  Boys  eligible  for  this 
trip  must  have  made  good  records 
the  past  year  in  school  and  also  be 
interested  in  farming  and  farm  life. 

The  object  is  strictly  educational 
advantage  for  the  boys  who  form 
this  class  of  inspectors  of  actual 
farm  operations.  They  will  study 
soil  conditions,  crops,  live  stock  and 
buildings,  the  garden,  horticulture 
and  the  farm  system  of  landscape 
gardening.  Practical  work  in  all 
forms  of  stock  judging  is,  too,  a 
part  of  the  program.  It  is  planned 
to  go  to  the  farms  listed  in  this  pro- 
gram of  visitation  and  take  each  up 
in  systematic  rotation  of  inspection 
and  study  and  move  right  along 
from  one  to  the  other. 

The  state  national  guards  have 
supplied  the  class  with  the  necessary 
camping  equipment,  tents,  etc.,  and 
wherever  they  are  overtaken  by  the 
shadows  of  evening  they  will  pitch 
their  tents,  cook  their  suppers  and 
rest  till  the  light  of  another  day, 
when  they  will  fold  their  tents  and 
take  up  their  journey  to  the  next 
farm  on  the  program.  It  will  be  a 
week  of  strenuous  work  for  the 
boys,  a  season  of  study,  recreation, 
and  also  amusement,  as  each  day 
there  will  be  one  hour  devoted  to 
active  athletic  exercise. 

One  of  the  strong  points  in  this 
plan  of  training  is  to  get  the  sev- 
eral ideas  of  the  farmers  and  their 
reasons  for  the  various  practices 
pursued  by  them  in  their  farm  work 
- — the  practical  and  valuable  ideas  of 
the  farmers  on  the  methods  of  farm- 
ing in  which  they  have  obtained 
their  best  results.  This  excursion 
will  be  out  over  one  Sunday,  and 
wherever  this  may  be,  the  entire 
company  v/ill  observe  the  day  by  at- 
tending church  in  a  body,  thu.s  con- 
forming with  the  moral  and  religious 
customs  of  our  country. 

On  the  20th  day  of  May,  almost 
four  weeks  before  it  was  planned  to 
start,  there  were  sixty  boys  enrolled 
for  the  trip.  That  this  system  of 
observation  and  farm  demonstration 
instruction  will  prove  a  pronounced 
success  as  an  educational  proposi- 
tion," there"  is  scarcely  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  The  well  planned  work 
outlined  by  this  organization,  en- 
titled "Better  Farming  Association 
of  South  Dakota,"  is  a  Stimulating 
Impulse  to  both  local  and  slat"  in 
terests  that  Is  bound  to  got  results. 

H.  F.  Patterson,  superintendent 
of  this  association  and  manager  of 
the  work  outlined,  merits  at  the  out- 
start  our  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  for  the  greatest  of  success  In 
thin  farm-boy  enterprise.  May  other 
states  take  up  the  good  work  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Patterson  and  give 
their  farmer  Inclined  boys  the  pub- 
lic endorsement  that  will  put  a  pre 
mlum  on  farming  In  the  estimation 
of  all  well  balanced,  thoughtful 
boys. 
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1  1     ENSILAGE  CUTTER  j 

H  Lighest  Running  Silo  Filler  Made  |e 

==  It  cuts  and  elevates  the  highest  quality  of  sil-  = 

=  age  at  minimum  cost  for  time,  labor  and  re-  = 

~  pairs.  Built  of  iron  and  semi-steel;  gear  driven  = 

=  throughout;  easily  set  up;  fed  fr.  m  ground;  =: 

=  convenient  to  Operate;  fills  highest  sDos;  al-  — 

—  most  any  power  will  run  it;  costs  less  for  up-  ^= 

=  keep,  and  barring  accidents  will  last  a  life-  == 

=  time.   It  throws  as  well  as  blows  and  the  sil-  =3 

=a  age  is  elevated  in  a  steady  stream,  not  in  ssa 

=  bunches;  it  operates  at  slow  speed  and  it  is  == 

=  absolutely  safe.    Our  catalog  which  explains  == 

=  the  construction  in  detail  is  mailed  free  upon  55 

=  request.  ^5 
=  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  49  Shortniile,  N.Y.  = 


1  An  Old  Settler's  Skunk  Story 

Learns  How  to  Get  Rid  of  the  Perfume 


Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


Made  of  1 6-8  high  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-loclring  latch, 
I  raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
and  wear  proof.  Strongest,  best 
look  ng  and  longest  wearing 
[•1 '  BPM^>'ate  "'  "ie  wo'"'d. 


You  take  no  chances.  I 
We  ship  the  gates.  We  let! 
you  try  them,  test  them,  I 
compare  them  with  any! 
other  at  any  price.  If  they  are  | 
not  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middleman  s  profit.    That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates  | 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of  | 

Our  fntroductory  Free  Gate  Offer. 
Our  proposition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to  | 
one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce. 
Standard  Mfg. Co.  303  Main  St., Cedar  Falls, la. 


TheHeider  Tractor 
Again  LeadsThemAll. 


Runs  Successfully  on  Either  Gas- 
oline, Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene  I 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  sim-l 
pie  device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motor  I 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  cur  - 
tractor  in  a  class  all  by  itself.  A  gallon  of 
kerosene  runs  the  Heider  Tractor  longer 
than  a  gallon  of  gaso'ine,  and  develops  { 
the  same  power,  thereby  doing  the ' 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market. 


sTheHeider  Tractor 
\Paysfor  Itself. 


Its  4-cyllnder 
motor,  light 
weight,  great 
power,  simple 
operation,  eco- 
nomical fuel 
con  sumption, 
make  it  t  h  e 
best,  most 
practical,  all- 
purpose  one- 
man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate  before  buy 
ing.  Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farming 
HEIDER  MFG.  CO..  220 Main  St.,  CARROLL,  IOWA 


(Buy  Direct  For 
Factory  Prices. 


!  Bell 


ITTE  EnAines 


^kr  and  get  better  engines.   We  t 
Jf  to  users  direct  for  less  than  deal- 
ers  pay  for  low-grade  engines.  No 
B  one  can  sell  better  engines  than  the  famous  1 

WW 

54  styles  and  sizes,  IK  to  ^"^40  H.  P. 

Standard  for  26  yeara.  Thousands  in  use  every- 
where, winning  praise,  using  Gasoline,  Gas, 
|  Kaptlia,  Distillate  or  Kerosene  for  fuel. 
No  Cranking  to  Start,  and  continuous 
running, (24  hours  a  day  if  needed),  is  a  eur<  ' 
thing ,  summer  or  winter,  of  every  W1TTE. 

60  Days  Free  Trial.  5-YearGuarantee. 

NEW  BOOK— (most  understand- 
able yet  printed)  with  , 
1  late s  t  reduced  prices* 
1  FREEbj  return  mail.  ' 
'   ED.  H.  WITTE, 

WITTE  IRON  WKS.  CO.,  ' 

1553  Oakland  Avenue, p 
KANSAS  CITY,  BIO. 


An  extra  stroke  of  the  pen  when  writ- 
ins  to  advertisers  on  this  page  will  state 
•hat  you  saw  their  advertisement  in  The 
Twentieth   Century  Farmer. 


T~  HERE  is  an  old  settler  that 
hangs  around  the  office  of 
this  paper  more  or  less, 
and  sometimes  recounts 
some  of  his  varying  experiences.  He 
told  a  story  about  skunks  the  other 
day  that  seemed  to  be  well  worth 
printing.  Here  is  the  way  he 
told  it: 

"More  than  thirty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  on  earth  the  first  time, 
I  w&s  hunting  quail  one  day  in  the 
winter  along  the  shore  country  of 
Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts.  On 
coming  out  of  the  brush  I  saw  the 
queerest  looking  hunter,  equipped 
in  the  queerest  way,  that  I  had  ever 
seen  at  that  time.  He  wore  a  bushy 
beard  and  long  hair,  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  well  worn  and  greasy 
cap,  and  his  clothes  were  of  a  non- 
descript character,  common  then  to 


after  I  have  got  my  pelts  all  cared 
for,  I  build  up  a  good,  hot  fire  in 
the  kitchen  stove,  hang  my  clothes 
up  over  the  stove,  and  put  a  pie-tin 
on  the  stove  with  some  good,  sharp 
vinegar  in  it,  and  let  it  boil.  The 
steam  from  the  vinegar  kills  the 
skunk  smell.  That's  the  way  I 
fixed  these  clothes  last  night.  When 
I  first  began  this  skunk  business  it 
made  the  old  woman  gag  when  1 
came  into  the  house,  and  she  ran 
outdoors,  but  she's  got  used  to  it 
now  as  well  as  I  have.' 

"  'That's  a  pretty  good  story  you 
are  telling,  but  the  main  point  is,  is 
it  true?' 

"  'You  bet  it's  true.  If  it  was  not 
I  should  have  to  quit  skunks  or  the 
old  woman  would  quit  me.  As  it  is. 
I  make  a  pretty  good  thing  out  of  it 
now  every  winter.' 


the  natives  of  that  section,  and  they 
also  were  in  the  last  stages  of  use- 
fulness from  wear.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  one-eyed  pointer  dog, 
and  carried  as  tools  of  his  business 
a  hatchet  and  an  iron  bar. 

"'Hello,  brother! '  I  said.  'What 
are  you  hunting?' 

"He  was  rather  startled  by  my 
question  and  sudden  appearance, 
and,  after  looking  me  over,  replied 
in  an  unwilling  tone,  'Skunks.' 

"  'How  on  earth  do  you  get  them,' 
I  said,  'with  that  outfit?' 

"  'Oh,'  said  he,  'that's  easy.  The 
old  dog  finds  the  hole  where  they 
are  in  and  then  I  dig  them  out  and 
kill  them.  Skunk  skins  are  worth 
a  good  deal  more  than  mink  skins 
nowadays,  and  they  are  worth  hunt- 
ing.' 

"I  was  surprised.  There  was  not 
the  least  scent  of  skunk  about  him, 
and  so  I  said: 

"  'You  have  not  had  m"ch  luck 
lately,  have  you?' 

"  'Got  eight  yesterday,'  he  re- 
plied. 'Dug  them  out  with  the  bar 
and  killed  them  with  the  hatchet.' 

"  'Didn't  you  get  pretty  well 
scented  up?' 

"  'Oh,  yes.  I  got  pretty  well  pep- 
pered, but  I  don't  mind  it;  I  am 
used  to  it.  The  fact  is,  I  kind  o' 
like  the  smell  if  it  don't  come  too 
strong.' 

"  'Do  you  change  your  clothing 
every  day?  I  don't  smell  any  skunk 
about  you  now.' 

"  'Oh,  no;  had  on  this  same  suit 
yesterday.' 

"  'I  don't  see  how  you  got  rid  of 
the  smell.  You  don't  smell  of  a 
skunk  at  all  now.' 

"  'That's  easy.    When  I  get  home, 


"I  never  forgot  the  old  man's 
story.  Years  afterward,  after  I  had 
accumulated  a  family,  I  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Nebraska.  One  afternoon 
the  inside  boss  told  me  there  was  a 
skunk  in  the  cellar.  I  told  her  the 
story  the  old  man  had  told  me  that 
morning  down  on  Cape  Cod,  and 
said  that  I  guessed  we  had  better 
try  it.  The  first  thing,  however, 
was  to  get  the  skunk  out  of  the  cel- 
lar. But  he  was  finally  gotten  out, 
leaving  good  evidence  behind  that 
he  had  been  there.  The  inside  boss 
took  a  one-burner  gasoline  stove 
down  cellar  and  set  it  a-going,  with 
a  pie-tin  of  hot  vinegar  boiling 
above  it.  It  actually  did  the  busi- 
ness. When  the  children  came  home 
from  school  an  hour  later  they 
could  not  detect  the  least  odor. 
There  was  not  the  least  sign  that 
we  had  been  having  an  interview 
with  a  skunk.  I  have  tried  it  often 
since,  and  it  always  works.  There 
is  no  need  of  burying  clothes  that 
are  skunk-scented.  Hang  them  up 
where  vinegar  vapor  can  get  at 
them,  and  that  will  do  the  work. 
If  anyone  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
get  some  scent  on  their  person,  in 
the  hair  or  beard,  a  thorough  wash 
with  hot  vinegar  will  destroy  all 
trace  of  it.  If  you  want  to  print 
this  you  can.  It's  true,  and  I'll 
swear  by  it.  I  have  tried  it  often 
enough;  I  ought  to  know." 

One  of  the  plumbago  grinders 
connected  with  this  great  "Family 
Blessing"  has  Known  the  old  settler 
for  a  great  many  years,  quite  inti- 
mately, and  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  what  he  says.  He  has  tried  it 
himself,  and  finds  the  old  man's 
recipe  reliable.  This  will  be  good 
news  enough  to  farmers  and  farm- 


ers' wives  with  whom  skunks  occa- 
sionally become  too  intimate.  The 
old  man  told  us  some  other  thing;: 
about  skunks  that  we  may  give  to 
our  readers  in  some  future  issue. 


Practical    Fanning  Demonstration 

A.  B.  Mobley,  a  Tennessee  farmer, 
is  cultivating  his  crops  under  gov- 
ernment instructions.  A  short  time 
ago  a  field  demonstration  meeting 
was  held  on  his  farm  and  over  100 
farmers  gathered  there  to  listen  to 
addresses  and  to  observe  the  results 
of  the  government  methods.  Con- 
siderable interest  has  been  aroused 
in  this  work. 


In  a  business  sense,  Wall  street 
is  as  solemn  and  noiseless  as  a  cem- 
etery highway.  Lambs  are  few  and 
growing  scarcer,  and  the  crop  of 
wool  is  barely  enough  to  keep  the 
tires  of  -limousines  inflated.  The 
evil  reputation  of  the  street  is  strik- 
ing in. 


Flies  breed  in  filth  and  carry 
filth  with  them  wherever  they  go. 
It  sticks  to  their  feet  and  legs.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  eating 
food  flavored  with  such  condiments. 


Water  your  horse  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. Water  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties will  not  hurt  him  so  long  as  he 

keeps  moving. 


PUT  AWAY  PICKLES 
Mathematician  Figures  Out  the  Food 
Question 

If  anyone  requires  a  clear  head, 
it  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  He 
must  reason  in  the  abstract,  aa  it 
were,  and  full  concentration  of  mind 
is  necessary  if  correct  results  are  to 
be  forthcoming. 

An  Ohio  man  writes: 

"I  am  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
and  for  15  years  prior  to  four  years 
ago  I  either  took  a  lunch,  composed 
of  cold  sandwiches,  pickles,  etc.,  to 
school  or  hurried  home  and  quickly 
ate  a  hot  dinner. 

"The  result  was  that  I  went  to 
ray  afternoon  work  feeling  heavy, 
dull  of  brain  and  generally  out  of 
sorts.  Finally  I  learned  about 
Grape -Nuts  food  and  began  to  use 
it  for  my  noonday  lunch. 

"From  the  first  I  experienced  a 
great  change  for  the  better.  The 
heavy,  unpleasant  feeling  and  bolt 
stomach  caused  by  the  former  diet 
disappeared.  The  drowsy  languor 
and  disinclination  to  work  soon  gave 
way  to  a  brightness  and  vim  in  my 
afternoon  work,  a  feeling  entirek 
new  to  me. 

"My  brain  responds  promptly  to 
the  requirements  put  upon  it,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  re- 
sults have  been  lasting  and  more 
satisfactory  the  longer  I  have  used 
Graoe-Nuts  as  a  food. 

"My  wife  had  been  suffering 
from  weak  stomach,  accompanied 
by  sick  headaches  nearly  all  her 
life.  She  is  invariably  relieved  of 
these  when  she  sticks  to  Grape-Nuts, 
either  eaten  dry  or  with  milk.  Her 
stomach  has  gradually  grown 
stronger  and  her  headaches  less  fre- 
quent since  she  began  to  eat  Grape- 
Nuts."  "There's  a  Reason."  Namp 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.  Read  the  booklet,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  tim**. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


jun«>  ML  MM 
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Original  Stories  By  Our  Young  People 


The  Meadowlark 

souk,  and  'twas  as  heaven's  door 
omo  angel  hand  hail  left  ajar, 
i   from  Its  portals  straight  did  pour 
are  music  borne  from  star  to  star, 
sang,  and  every  dreamy  vale 
/as  sweeter  for  Its  liquid  voice, 
d  echoing  hills  took  up  the  tale, 
fhlle  zephyrs  whispered  low, 
"Rejoice!" 

breast  of  gold,  thy  limpid  note 
;  still  more  golden  than  thy  breast, 
i  from  thy  tiny,  feathered  throat 
ing  melodies  of  life  the  best. 
,r,  is  no  fairy  voJe  so  sweet 
ut  thou  dost  make  it  sweeter  still. 
i  elfin  sprite  of  music  meet 
"hire  thou  are  found  to  do  thy  will; 
"Rejoice!"  _  , 

—A. .  J.  Waterhouse. 

*  *  * 

as  soon  as  the  sun  rises  in  the 
.rning.  the    meadowlark  perches 

the  nearest  telephone  pole  or 
ice  post,  or  even  on  a  bush  or  tall 
:k,  and  begins  to  sing.  He  sings 
•oughout  the  day  and  never  stops 
til  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  die 
ay  at  night,  and  no  matter  what 

are  doing  or  how  badly  things 

>  going  for  us,  his  cheerful  song  is 
vays  bidding  us  to  cheer  up. 

The  meadowlark  is  as  bright  and 
ishiny  to  look  at  as  he  is  to  hear. 
9  breast  is  a  clear  yellow,  with  a 
Dad  black  bib  across  it,  and  there 

>  black  dotted  lines  down  his  sides 
low  his  wings.    His  back  is  gray  - 
brown,  with  strong  black  marks, 


dreds  of  the  larvae  of  the  boll- 
weevil,  which  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  cotton  crop,  and  also  of  the 
cutworm,  the  army  worm  and  the 
grasshopper.  So  the  farmers  had 
been  killing  their  best  assistants. 

Most  people  have  some  faults, 
and  so  do  most  birds,  but  no  one 
has  ever  found  any  faults  in  the 
meadowlark.  He  looks  good,  sounds 
good  and  his  actions  are  all  good. 
If  you  find  his  nest  in  some  hollow 
or  beside  some  low-growing  bush, 
be  careful  not  to  disturb  it,  for  the 
eggs  or  little  birds  it  may  contain 
will  some  day  eat  up  thousands  of 
grasshoppers  and  bugs  and  worms 
that  might  otherwise  destroy  whole 
fields  of  wheat  or  corn. 


(Prize  Story) 

By  Everett  Van  Horn,  Aged  9, 
North  Loup,  Neb.  Red. 
Yesterday,  school  being  out,  Nile 
Van  Horn,  Clifton  Van  Horn,  Jerry 
Hill  and  I  went  down  to  the  river 
to  have  a  picnic.  We  took  some 
weenies,  cookies,  sandwiches,  cake 
and  some  candy  for  our  dinner.  We 
started  out,  with  our  dinner,  fishing 
lines  and  some  bait.  When  we  got 
down  to  the  river  we  laid  down  our 
things  and  drank  out  of  a  little 
spring,  which  was  about  forty  rods 
this  side  of  the  bayou.  Then  we 
went  down  to  the  little  bayou  and 
threw  in  our  lines.  It  was  not  very 
long  before  I  had  a  bite.  I  then,  in 
a  little  bit,  brought  out  a  good-sized 
sunfish.  Nile  just  then  brought  out 
another,  and  we  kept  pulling  them 
out  until  we  had  ten.  We  did  not 
catch  any  more,  so  we  set  our  lines 
and  caught  two  frogs,  which  we 
used  for  bait.  After  that  we  caught 
five  more  fish.  Then  we  went  to 
our  picnic  dinner,  which  we  ate  with 
a  good  appetite.  Jerry  caught  an- 
other fish  after  dinner.  Then  we 
played  until  half-past  4.  We  then 
started  home,  thankful  we  had 
caught  some  fish  and  satisfied  with 
our  day's  fun. 


d  his  tail  feathers  largely  white. 
:  has  a  long,  slender  bill,  with 
ilch  he  digs  in  the  earth  for  the 
?s  of  bugs  and  beetles,  and  for 

9  army  worm  and  cutworm,  which 
'onsiders  about  the  finest  meal 

sre  is.  He  is  also  fond  of  chinch 
gs  and  grasshoppers  and  eats 
jusands  of  them  every  day  when 
ay  are  to  be  found. 
The  nicest  thing  about  the  mead- 
lark  in  that  he  does  not  leave  us 

the  winter,  as  so  many  of  the 
•ds  do,  but  stays  around  and  lives 

the  grain  that  has  been  left  by 
t  farmer  In  the  fields  and  on  the 
idn  of  harmful  weeds.  In  the 
ring,  as  soon  as  the  bugs  bf;gln  to 
r,  he  Btops  eating  grain  and  goes 
r  the  bugs.  Then  he  begins  h!a 
ng,  which  all  winter  has  been 
ent.  In  some  of  the  southern 
itea  It  used  to  be  thought  thai  the 
iadow]ark  ate  the  wheat  that  had 
en  planted  and  a  great  number  of 
Rse  birds  were  shot.    Some  men 

10  knew  all  about  bugs  examined 
e  crops  of  these  dead  birds  al  one 
ne  and  found  not  a  particle  of 
ieat,  but  Instead  thev  round  hun- 


( Honorable  Mention) 
Taking  Care  of  Sister 
By  Agnes  Peterson,  Aged  10,  Honey 
Creek,  la.  Red. 
It  was  Monday,  and  it  was 
mother's  washing  day,  so  Johnnie 
had  to  take  care  of  little  Nellie,  who 
was  only  2  years  old.  Johnnie  took 
her  out  in  the  orchard,  where  the 
daisies  grew  very  thickly.  Nellie 
liked  to  pick  them,  but  Johnny  did 
not  want  to.  He  wanted  to  go  and 
look  for  birds'  nests,  but  could  not 
leave  Nellie.  At  last  he  thought  of 
a  plan.  He  could  take  Nellie  with 
him.  Nellie  said  she  would  like  to 
go,  so  both  started  out  to  look.  In 
a  little  while  Nellie  pointed  at  a 
bird's  nest  and  said,  "Oh,  pretty, 
pretty! " 

"Why,  Nellie,  how  clever  you 
are!"  said  Johnny. 

"I  want  to  lake  birdie  home  with 
me." 

"No,  birdie  has  little  babies  her- 
self." 

So  Nellie  trotted  home  with 
Johnny. 

The  Loaf  i»oK 

By  Altha  Taylor,   Aged    10,  Tempe, 

A  rlsona . 

My  little  sister  and  I  have  a  little 
doK  named  Tip      One  day  we  took 


him  and  went  to  play  with  some 
little  neighbors.  We  went  from 
there  for  an  auto  ride  and  he  started 
to  follow  us,  but  he  could  not  keep 
up,  we  went  so  fast.  We  thought  he 
had  gone  back  home,  but  when  we 
got  home  he  was  not  there.  We  felt 
so  bad  that  sister  and  I  both  cried. 
Mamma  went  with  us  to  try  and  find 
Tip.  We  went  by  the  neighbor's 
where  we  had  been  playing,  and  they 
had  found  him  in  the  bed  room  on 
the  bed.  He  had  gone  to  bed  to 
take  a  nap  while  we  went  for  our 
ride.  We  were  so  glad  to  see  him 
that  we  just  hugged  him. 

Every  evening  after  the  sun  is 
down  we  play  ball  wrth  Tip.  He 
likes  to  run  and  catch  the  ball. 


Additional  Stories 

Blue  —  Lela  Norris.  Cleman,  Neb. ; 
Theresa  Peterson,  Honey  Creek,  la. : 
Olga  Larson.  Hardin.  Mont. ;  Pearl  Bale, 
Brimfield,  111. 

Red  —  Hallie  Field,  Carl  Guenther, 
Bruno,  Neb.;  Ruth  Claypool,  Indepen- 
dence, Mo. ;  Ruth  LeDeux,  Stilwell,  Kan. ; 
Florence  Jewett,  Ishwood,  Wyo. 


Victrola  IV 
Oak  $15 


Flag  Day 


Just  135  years  ago  today,  ihe  11th 
day  of  June,  1777,  the  Continental 
Congress  adopted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  the  flag  of  our  country. 
There  were  thirteen  white  stars  on 
a  blue  ground  and  thirteen  red  and 
white  stripes,  representing  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies.  Betsy  Ross 
made  the  first  flag,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Continental  Congiess 
and  accepted.  There  was  a  star  and 
a  stripe  added  for  each  state  ad- 
mitted to  the  union,  until  there  were 
fifteen.  The  flag,  with  fifteen 
stripes  on  it,  was  carried  all  through 
the  war  of  1812.  In  1818  five  new 
states  were  added,  and,  as  so  man\ 
stripes  would  be  confusing  to  the 
eye,  the  plan  was  changed,  and  a 
star  added  for  each  slate,  but  th" 
stripes  left  thirteen  to  represent  the 
original  colonies.  This  is  the  way 
it  is  today,  but  we  have  forty-eight 
stars,  a  far  larger  number  than  the 
members  of  that  congress  probahh 
ever  dreamed  there  would  be. 

Our  flag  now  Btands  for  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies  and  for  the 
forty-eight  states  that  compose  our 
union.  And  It  stands  for  more.  It 
stands  for  home  for  the  finest 
country  in  the  world,  and  Ihe  one 
Of  whbh  we  are  Justly  proud.  It 
stands,  too,  for  our  duty  to  keep  It 
so.  Our  country  Is  Just  us,  and  the 
stronger,  truer  and  more  upright  wo 
are  the  better  our  country  will  be 
We  can  only  have  the  finest  country 

In  the  world  by  being  the  finest  pen 

pie  In  the  world,  and  each  one  <,| 
us  mum  do  his  share 


$ 


genuine 
X  %J  Victrola 
that  will  play  for  you 
any  record  in  the 
Victor  catalog. 

Go  to  any  store  where  you 
see  the  famous  Victor  trademark 
and  hear  your  favorite  music  on 

this  Victrola. 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


[LIGHTNING  ROD! 

9c  PER  FOOT 

|  Best  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

A  better  conductor  than  required  by  In- 
surance Companies.  System  complete  with 
I  full  directions  for  installing;.  No  agents. 
You  get  wholesale  price. 
Buy  Direct— On  Trial— Freight  Prepaid 
Pay  after  you  are  satisfied.   Our  Rods  are 
.  securely  protecting  thousands  of  farm  homes 
and  will  protect  yours.    Write  postal  for 
f  FREE  book  on  lightning  protection.  Tells 
I  plainly  just  the  facts  you  will  be  inter- 
ested  in.   Ask  for  it  today. 

!  The  J.  A.  Scott  Company  \ 

±>ei.l  z   Detroit,  MicoT^^^ 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit   freight  prepaid.  DONT 
PAY  A  CENT  il  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  io  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY 

one&tany  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  ca&uogs  Illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard 
Of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

A  ||  P  p  CUT  is  all  -t  will  cost  you  to 
UnC  UbH  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid 1  ■  v 
return  mail.    Vou  will  get  much  valuable 
Information.    Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIRES,  Coaster  •   Brake  rear 
wheels,  tamps  sundries  at  half  ttsu.ai*>rices. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Oeom18CGHIC*eC 


Old  Reliable  CHIEF 


CUPOLA  VENTILATOR  WITH 

ANGLE  IRON  FRAME 

No  snow,  rain,  sleet  or 
birds  can  get  111.  It  is 
an   ornament   on  your 
barn,  a  perfect  ven-  . 
tilator.       Keeps   stock  fL-nlt] 
healthy    by    supplying  im- 
pure fresh  tir  to  your 
building.     Write  for 
prices  and  catalogue. 

Shrauger  &  Johnson 

409  Walnut  St. 
Atlantic,  Iowa. 


I 


WHOLESALE 

PRICE  TO  FARMERS 


im  fARM  IMPLEMENTS 

.    GmSOLINC  engines,  cto. 


DAVID  RANKIN  WC  CO    i  Tarkio.  Mo.U.S. A 


T II  K  Twentieth  Century 
Fanner  (fill  not  knowinglj 
publish  an  advertisement  of 
mi   unreliable  firm,  nor  one 

which  docs  not  tin  cmkiIv  iin 
il  advert Im'k.  Any  niiIincHIm'i- 
wlio  flntln  (lull  mi  HflvorllKri' 
iloi-s  iioi  ilu  us  In-  promlnag  In 

Mn  advertisement  will  confer 
a  favor  by  ■ending  ,,s  hli 
claim  for  adjustment  or  ool> 
lection!  Always  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
when  uiiiiim  ■dierflinfe 
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June  14,  1913 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


BEATRICE 


For  years  farmers  have  been  kicking 
against  exorbitant  prices  for  standard 
separators.  Here's  the  answer:  Get  a 
Beatrice.  The  one  standard  separator 
at  a  reasonable  price.  $25  to  $40  cheaper 
than  other  standard  makes. 
Patented  device  will  make  the  machine 
spotless  and  thoroughly  sanitary  in  less 
than  2  minutes,  A  close,  clean  skimmer. 
Saves  money— saves  cream— saves  labor. 
If  you  do  not  know  a  Beatrice  dealer 
near  you,  write  us.  We'll  send  you 
booklets,  and  satisfy  your  needs. 

THE  BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO. 

Chicago    Lincoln,  Neb.    Oes  Moines,  la    Dubuque,  la. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America's  "best  yet"  breed  —  pure 
White — every  way  desirable.  In  great 
demand.  Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
10c  for  copy.  "Good  Poultry,"  our  quar- 
terly magazine,  25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices 
— gives  valuable  record  covering  three 
months'  work  with  poultry.  The  way  to 
make  it  ray — the  Shorewood  way.  write 
tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

El«r«n'Jy  tnrnvcd  THIN  MODEL.  GOLD  FINISHED  donbl.  Bunting  cue 
7  j  ewel  American  lever  movement,  stem  wind  and  atom  set.  20  year  guarantee 
lent  with  eacb  wmob.  Long  gold  finished  ontin  for  Ladies,  fob  or  ve.i  chain  for 
"  nbPret 


20  Year  Guarantee 


MODEL, 
your  exnresfjvsmce.  after 


EXAMINATION  FREE.  LetoseendltO.O.D. 

fou  examine  it.  If  yoo  think  iti«  ahargaln  and  eqoal  to  any  »U.OO  watch, pay 
Iheeiprese  ajen  tour  8peolal  price  I3.J5.  Mention  Udies'.MenW  Boya'eiM. 
HUNTER  WATCH   CO.,  DEPT    641         CHICAGO,  ILU 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER  S^fM 

fliea.  Neat,  clean,  or* 
namentaJ.  convenient, 
cheap.  Last*  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  El* 

HAROLD  S0MIE8,  ISO  DaKaJb  Ave  ,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 


The  Bulwarks 

With    women    throwing  brickbats 

Because  they  want  to  vote, 
And  sirloin  too  expensive 

To  put  it  down  your  throat. 
Yet  still  to  tribulation 

My  soul  will  never  bow, 
While  mother  rocks  the  cradle 

And  fatner  guides  the  plow. 

Though  corporations  tumble, 

And  banks  around  us  fail, 
Though  militants'  ane  fighting, 

And  bluecoats  go  to  jail, 
Old  Glory  and  the  nation 

Are  safe  and  sound  I  vow 
While  mother  rocks,  the  cradle. 

And  father  guides  the  plow. 

—Minna  Irving  in  Leslie's. 


Our  Home  Chat 

At  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
University  Medical  school  in  Omaha 
last  month  Dr.  Frank.  Crane  of  New 
York  City  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  adulterations  in  foods.  He  told 
of  "chocolate  candy"  which  on  heing 
analyzed  was  found  to  he  composed 
of  absolutely  no  sugar  and  abso- 
lutely no  chocolate,  but  of  glue  and 
coal  tar  dye;  of  white  flour  that  had 
lost  most  of  the  nutritiousness  and 
wholesome  properties  in  the  process 
of  milling;  of  so-called  fruit  ex- 
tracts sold  at  the  soda  fountains 
which  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  fruits,  but  are  made  of  acids 
and  alcohol;  and  of  many  other  arti- 
cles of  food  and  drink  that  are  daily 
sold  to  the  people. 

He  spoke  of  the  clever  advertising 
of  these  products  that  deceive  peo- 
ple so  that,  as  he  said,  "the  mothers 
believe  these  ads  and  feed  this  de- 
naturized  bread  to  their  babies,  so 
that  annually  235,000  of  these  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  10  are  put 
where  white  bread  and  chalky  bis- 
cuits are  no  longer  needed." 

He  said  that  the  physicians  of  the 
future  would  "have  to  go  into  the 
school  room  and  into  the  great  man- 
ufacturing establishments  and  many 
other  places  of  business  in  order  to 
keep  the  children  from  being  starved 
and  the  adults  from  being  poisoned." 

This  may  be  the  duty  of  the  doc- 
tors, but  it  is  unfair  to  put  all  the 
burden  upon  them.  Is  it  not  also 
the  duty  of  the  mothers  and  home- 
makers  to  see  that  the  children  and 
others  entrusted  to  their  care  are 
not  daily  starved  and  poisoned?  Can 
we  not,  by  the  use  of  a  little  com- 
mon sense,  see  that  the  flour,  candy, 
flavoring  extracts,  etc.,  that  come 
into  our  homes  are  pure  and  nour- 
ishing? Do  not  buy  things  because 
they  are  cheap.  Buy  what  you 
know  to  be  good,  no  matter  if  the 
price  is  a  little  more.  Absolute  pur- 
ity and  cleanliness  are  not  to  be 
achieved  without  cost,  and  the  best 
is  always  likely  to  be  a  little  more 
expensive.  THE  EDITOR. 


Baby's  First  Wardrobe 
"A  sensible  layette  for  the  baby," 
said  a  nurse,  "can  be  purchased  for 
less  than  $15,  and  will  include  not 
less  than  four  dozen  diapers,  four 
pairs  of  stockings,  four  bands,  six 
skirts  (three  flannel  and  three  out- 
ing), four  shirts,  four  night  slips 
and  six  day  slips,  three  little  muslin 
caps,  a  cloak,  three  pairs  of  bootees, 
four  pads  and  two  rubber  diapers. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered 
when  selecting  the  material  is  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  infant. 
An  infant's  wardrobe  snould  be 
warm,  but  at  the  same  time  as  light 
as  possible.  For  the  day  slips 
choose  dimity,  lawn,  batiste  or  any 


fine,  soft  goods  for  which  you  have 
a  special  preference.  Do  not  make 
them  elaborate,  as  babies  have  a  way 
of  outgrowing  them  so  fast  that  time 
might  better  be  spent  otherwise. 
Make  the  dresses  so  that  they  just 
cover  the  feet — about  twenty-seven 
inches  for  the  average  child..  Very 
long  dresses  drag  on  the  baby's  feet 
and  back  and  are  more  uncomforta- 
ble for  the  mother  to  handle. 
Feather  stitching,  hand-run  tucks  or 
a  little  touch  of  hand  embroidery  is 
trimming  enough,  as  frills  of  lace  or 
embroidery  at  neck  or  wrist  tend  to 
irritate  the  delicate  skin. 

For  the  nignt  slips  one  can  use 
long  cloth  or  outing,  and  as  it  takes 
only  two  yards  for  each  one,  the 
cost  of  the  entire  four  will  "be  very 
small.  If  baby  is  to  come  in  the 
winter  months,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
turn  a  hem  and  run  a  draw  string 
through  the  bottom  of  the  night- 
dress so  that  it  can  be  drawn  up 
tight,  and  if  baby  is  restless  he  will 
not  become  entirely  uncovered  and 
take  cold.  Perhaps  more  care 
should  be  expended  on  the  little 
shirts  and  bands  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  baby's  wardrobe  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  worn  next  to 
the  flesh.  For  winter  or  summer 
wear  the  shirts  should  be  of  medium 
weight  wool,  mixed  with  cotton  or 
silk.  The  majority  of  mothers  pre- 
fer woolen  for  the  bands,  but  there 
are  competent  mothers  who 
staunchly  advocate  a  fine,  soft  linen. 
Probably  for  summer  babies  the  lat- 
ter might  be  preferable,  as  its  possi- 
bilities for  irritation  are  fewer  than 
flannel.  As  a  rule  bands  are 
twenty-seven  inches  long  and  about 
seven  inches  wide,  so  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  of  either  material  will  be 
sufficient.  Do  not  hem  them,  as  the 
hems  press  onto  the  little  body  and 
form  a  bruise.  As  most  mothers 
prefer  some  form  of  finish  on  the 
bands,  pinking  will  be  found  to  be 
very  satisfactory. 

For  diapers,  bird's-eye  cotton 
seems  to  be  a  general  favorite.  Four 
dozen  will  not  be  any  too  many — 
two  dozen  18x36  and  two  dozen  36x 
3  6.  After  they  have  been  hemmed 
wash  them  so  as  to  entirely  remove 
any  stiffness.  The  pads  for  placing 
under  baby  may  be  any  size,  but 
those  27x3  6  are  good.  Take  a  yard 
and  three-quarters  of  good  grade 
cheesecloth  and  sew  it  up  like  a  bag. 
After  putting  in  cotton  to  make  it 
as  thick  as  you  desire,  sew  up  the 
open  side,  tack  here  and  there  to 
make  it  firm  and  quilt  on  the  ma- 
chine. While  the  rubber  diaper  was 
not  heard  of  in  our  mothers'  day, 
still  it  is  almost  indispensable  for 
the  modern  baby.  To  some  the 
rubber  diaper  complete  may  seem 
expensive,  but  where  one  buys  the 
rubberized  material  by  the  yard  (in 
any  department  store)  they  do  not 
come  dear  at  all.  Bind  the  edge 
with  linen  tape  and  fasten  with  but- 
tons. 

In  selecting  stockings,  buy  a  good 
grade  of  linen  and  wool  mixed.  If 
one  provides  stockings,  bootees  are 
not  really  necessary  till  baby  is  put 
into  short  dresses.  Baby's  first  caps 
are  usually  very  simple  affairs  and 
can  be  made  from  scraps  of  any  fine 
material.  The  caps,  with  the  turn- 
back Dutch  flap  is  a  great  favorite, 


as  it  lends  itself  so  well  to  a  toucl 
o£  embroidery.  For  the  cloak,  eider 
down  or  French  flannel  are  verj 
suitable.  Personally,  I  prefer  j 
capeless  cloak,  for  the  reason  thai 
a  cape  usually  drags  in  the  neck  and 
is  often  the  cause  of  spinal  trouble. 

In  making  any  of  the  above  gar- 
ments be  sure  the  seams  are  flal 
and  as  thin  as  they  can  be. 

MAME  GRIFFIN  Dl'XN 


When  the  Baby  Runs  Away 

Many  a  busy  young  mother  on  a 
farm  is  kept  uneasy  by  the  little 
2-year-old  who  wanders  away  or 
runs  out  to  the  horse  lot  or  the  pig 
pen  when  the  mother  is  busy  and 
neglects  to  watch  him.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  to  do  so  you  will  always 
know  when  the  little  fellow  is  safe. 
Get  a  10-cent  sheep  bell — the  kind 
you  can  hear  for  some  distance,  yet 
which  is  not  harsh  and  loud.  Tie  it 
by  a  strong  cord  around  the  baby's 
neck.  He  will  be  greatly  pleased 
with  the  pretty  toy  and  soon  will 
not  leave  the  house  without  it.  What 
a  difference!  The  mother  about  her 
work  will  hear  the  merry  tinkle  as 
the  little  fellow  runs  here  and  there 
and  will  know  by  the  silence  when 
the  baby  is  on  forbidden  ground.  1 
have  tried  this  with  my  baby  an* 
know  the  steps  it  saves  and  the 
worry  it  avoids. 

MRS.  T.  A.  M'CULLO. 


Library  Paste 
To  make  a  paste  equal  to  what 
one  buys  under  various  names,  tak« 
a  cup  of  water,  put  into  a  small 
saucepan,  add  a  piece  of  alum  ai 
large  as  an  almond,  let  it  come  to  a 
boil;  when  the  alum  is  dissolved, 
thicken  with  flour  stirred  into  cold 
water;  use  about  two  teaspoonsful 
of  this  thickening.  Let  boil  up. 
Take  from  stove  and  beat  until 
nearly  cold;  add  about  ten  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  and  pour  into  jars. 

MRS.  A.  TREMPER. 


Chocolate  Cream  Cake 
Buy  fresh,  but  solid,  cream  choco- 
lates of  different  flavors,  such  a» 
vanilla,  lemon,  orange  or  maple. 
After  you  have  iced  a  layer  of  white 
cake  with  plain  white,  boiled  icing, 
slice  the  chocolate  creams  in  thin 
slices  and  lay  over  the  icing,  saving 
the  best  rounds  of  the  creams  for 
the  top  of  the  cake.  Treat  each 
layer  the  same.  Some  other  soft 
candies  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way,  giving  a  pleasing  effect,  as  well 
as  making  a  delicious  icing. 

MARY  RTJTLEDGE. 


The  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  now 
has  an  enrollment  of  250  girls. 
They  study  house  management, 
home  sanitation,  foods,  home  murs- 
ing,  cooking,  household  economy, 
millinery,  farm  architecture,  Eng- 
lish and  music.  The  number  of  girls 
in  every  state  who  are  taking  up 
homemaking  as  a  profession  grows 
larger  each  year. 


Cleanliness  is  sure  death  t«  the 
fly.  Keeping  the  premises  cleaned 
up,  so  the  fly  will  have  no  filth  in 
which  to  breed,  will  save  much  an- 
noyance during  the  warm  weather. 


I  one  14.  IMS 
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yles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


Description  of  Patterns 
— Ladles'  Coat.  Every  woman  needs 
ig  coat,  and  here  Is  an  excellent  pat- 
ter making  such  a  garment.  This) 
la  64  Inches  in  length.  Linen  or 
weight  serge  can  be  used  to  make 
coat,  with  the  trimming  of  braid, 
pattern  5777  Is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40 
M  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
ires  4  yards  of  54-inch  material,  Z% 
r  of  braid. 

—Girls'  Dre«s.  This  dress  is  made 
a  long  waist  and  short,  plaited 
.  The  pattern  provides  for  a  gulmpe. 
n,  percale,  gingham  or  serge  can  \m 
to  make  this  dress,  with  the  trim- 
'  of  contrasting  material.  The  pat- 
5308  is  cut  in  sizes  4,  0,  8.  10  and  13 
i.  Medium  size  requires  for  the 
i  2%  yards  of  30-Inch  material,  with 
rtl  of  27-lnch  contrasting  goods.  The 
p»  requires  1%  yards  of  36-lnch  ma- 
1. 

•—Ladles"  Bib  Apron.  Thin  dainty 
n  has  a  bib  In  front  whlrli  extends 

the  shoulders  and  forms  a  wide  col- 

ffect  In  the  back.  The  skirt  section 
is  garment  Is  small  and  Is  pointed 

ont,  sloping  upward  and  backward. 

pattern  5160  Ig  cut  In  one  size  and 
Ire*  2  yards  of  36-Inch  material. 
!-LadW   Waist.   This   pretty  waist 
foa  made  with  or  without  the  peplum 
in  also  be  made    with    cither  the. 
""Pierre  or  turn-down  collar.  Ponge«< 

messallne  or  linen  can  be  used  to 
e  this  waist.  The  pattern  5952  In  cut 
lies  32  to  42  Inches    bust  measure. 


Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

5»12— Ladies'  Waist.  This  waist  closes 
at  the  front  and  is  made  with  a  remova- 
ble chemisette.  Three  tucks  at  each 
ohoulder  give  the  necessary  fullness. 
Linen,  silk  or  madras  can  be  used  to 
make  this  waist.  The  pattern  5912  is  cut 
in  sizes  32  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch 
material,  %-ya>d  of  18-inch  all-over  and 
2%  yards  of  insertion. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  Dept., 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID  ) 

A  new  edition  ( Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 1918,  tone)  of  kvkiiv 
w  o  M  \  N  HER  own  DRESS' 
MAKER,  Illustrating  200  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  u  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  2r>c  book, 
post  paid,  for  5c  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.  Address  all  orders 
for  pattern!  and  books  to 

Ps<t«*m  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


At 

Soda 
Fountains 
or  Carbon- 
ated in  Bottles. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  ATLANTA.  GA. 


Here's  the  strongest,  most  reliable  and  lowest-priced  "farm-hand"  known 
-a  French  Dry  Battery.   Ever  ready  to  work  at  the  pressure  of  a  button  o 
a  twist  of  the  wrist,  this  mighty  worker  saves  hours  of  time,  miles  of  steps  a 
lots  of  money  for  every  farmer  using:  It.  With  a  few  French  Dry  Batteries  the  power, 
convenience  and  luxury  of  electricity  is  at  the  hand  of  the  whole  family  all  the  time. 

FRENCH  DRY  CELLS 


Think  of  having  the  wonder* 
woiking  power  of  electricity 
"on  tup  *  all  the  timet  Father 
instead  of  fussing  with  a  dan* 

Serous  kerosene  lantern  In  the 
ark  barn  now  simply  presses 
the  button  of  an  electric  flash- 
er.   Mother  doesn't  stumble 
down  the  dark  cellar  stairs 
risking  life  and  limb  uny 
longer.  8he  "switches  on"  a 
light  at  the  head  of  the  stops 
un  1  goes  her  way  in  safety. 


A  telephone  between  the  house 
and  tho  barn  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence. Try  it  once  and  you'll  never 
be  without  it. 

The  mail  -  cnrrlor  can  press  a 
button  on  tho  mail-box  'way  out  in 


the  road  which  rings  a  bell  in 
tho  house  telling  the  folks  that 
there's  some  mall  in  tho  box. 
These  and  dozens  of  other 
helps  aro  yours  with  French 
Dry  Batteries. 


Special  Purpose  Batteries 

French  Drv  Batteries  aro  special  purpose  batteries?  built  for  nj 
special  job.  Thousands  of  auto  owners  insist  on  tho  French  "Auto  i 
Special"—  tho  dry-coll  butterv  with  tho  blue  label.    The  fl 
lubelod  Fronch  Telephone  colls  are  for  all  household  uses. 

'Ware  of  Imitations 

All  good  things  aro  copied.    Insist  on  tho  pmuini 
-'French  Mattery— tho  dry  cell  with  an  army  of    ■  <>  »■ 
tied  users.    1'oor-quality  batteries  glvo  small,  weak 
sparks  for  a  short  tlmo  and  then    peter  out"  vn- 


Tackage  Electricity" 

MM 


FRENCH  BATTERY  &  CARBON  CO. 
O  Tenth  »•••  M«ii.on.wi.. 


Get  the 
Facts! 

Write  Tonight,  Sure 


Shin 
LighfningRbd 


Aro  b*.t  by  ta 
glnflera  anil  rip*rti 


many  tariff  property  owner..  Only  rod  ma 
and  .old  under  a  ITS, 000  bond. 

•  IK  VOUN  oimta 
For  Rhlnn  Knda.  Don't  arcrpt  a  auballtut*. 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  partlriilaia. 

w.  c  .(Him,  .107  Bin  it..  imtotH,  mmuu 


imended  by 


When  yon  want  what  you  want  when 

you   want  It,   the   Market    I'll  f  Tlx- 

Twentieth  Century  Pnrmii  In  the  ;nnp<r 
medium  through  whlrh  to  net  it. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  tho  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing maKarlnei: 

Tit  torlal  Review 
Mi'Clure'a  MitKazlne 
I-aillfH'  World. 


A<Mren«  Twentieth   Oantnry  Farinar, 
Omaha,  M«b. 


PATENTS 


Tti at  PToUot  and  P«y 

Hr-nd  HUetrli  nr  Model 
fin  Search. 
HOOKH.  AOVI(,'K  and  RHARCHBH  TREE 
WATSOlf  E.  COLEMAlf,  Talent  l.awyor. 
Waablng-ton,  D.  O. 
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KRESODIPN?! 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  ha*  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


Courting  by  Hand  Telephone 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Sehd  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.     It  will  bring -you  100  pictures 
of  it  rn   actual  use.      Do  it  Now 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  C 


GOOD  POULTRY,  ±  .Wi*.1.' 

published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed, 
leed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way. 
Most  complete  record  system.  Provides 
for  three  months'  work  with  poultry  in 
each  issue,  along-  practical,  sensible  bus- 
iness lines.  Quotes  prices  on  eggs  from 
live  leading  white  breeds  ;*lso  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our 
way.  If  new  in  the  business,  be  sure 
that  you  start  right.  We  can  help  you. 
Deals  with  special  crops  and  intensive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry — 10c  a  copy;  25c  a 
year.     Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


4SO  ACRES 

choice,  smootb.  land;  unim- 
proved; chocolate  loam  soil; 
about  quarter  mile  from  Tower 
(Kiowa  County),  Colorado;. 
Suitable  for  flax  growing  or 
wheat;  ideal  for  a  dairy  farm. 
Price  |12.50  per  acre.  Terms. 

The  Charles  E.  Gibson  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colorado. 


interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley — the  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunitiei.  Thousands  of  acrei 
available  at  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  In  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Devepolment  Associa-  «  •  ir>A\rtMT  A. 
tion.     Sacramento.  CALIFORNIA 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


Customs  of  Love  and  Marriage  in  Mexico 


EXICO  CITY— This  letter  is 
written  for  the  dear  "little 
chickens"  of  the  United 
States.  I  mean  chickens 
in  the  Mexican  sense.  The  young 
women  and  girls  of  this  country  are 
affectionately  called  "chickens."  If 
they  are  under  18,  they  go  by  the 
name  of  "pollitas,"  or  little  chick- 
ens, and  if  over  that  they  are  called 
"pollas,"  or  grownup  or  big  chick- 
ens. The  comparison  is  even  carried 
out  as  to  the  men.  If  young  and 
marriageable,  they  are  known  as 
"gallinos,"  or  young  roosters;  if  old 


so  watched  that  it  takes  a  sly 
maiden,  indeed,  who  can  sneak  a 
love-look  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
mother,  aunt  or  duenna,  who  al- 
ways goes  with  her  to  keep  her  in 
order. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the 
rule  for  the  girls  to  have  their  faces 
half  hidden  by  their  mantillas,  and 
even  now  this  is  done  somewhat  by 
the  sevillana  or  little  mantilla,  a 
small  shawl  of  black  lace,  which 
they  drape  over  the  head  on  going 
to  church.      The    Mexican  custom 


A  Mexican  Beauty 


and  tough,  they  are  called  "gallos," 
or  old  cocks. 

I  am  writing  this  for  our  girls 
rather  than  for  the  boys,  but  I  doubt 
Dot  it  will  form  good  feed  for  our 
old  roosters  as  well.  It  is  about  the 
women  of  Mexico — how  they  look, 
how  they  love  and  how  they  are 
courted  and  wedded. 

Mexico's  Beautiful  Girls 

I  wish  I  could  take  you  with  me 
through  the  Alameda  here  at  the 
capital  or  around  any  of  the  big 
plazas  of  the  interior  cities  when 
the  band  plays  Sunday  evenings. 
The  girls  are  then  out  en  masse,  and 
the  boys  as  well.  The  girls  walk  by 
themselves  and  the  boys  by  them- 
selves. Each  sex  goes'  double  file, 
and  so  that  they  face  as  they  pass. 
The  men  stare  hard  at  the  girls.  It 
is  not  improper  here  for  a  man  to 
look  at  a  woman,  and  if  he  ogles  her 
she  thinks  it  a  compliment.  This 
ogling  goes  on  even  in  the  business 
streets  during  shopping  hours,  and 
it  flies  from  carriage  to  carriage 
along  the  fashionable  drives.  The 
amorous  glances,  however,  come 
from  only  the  men.     The  girls  are 


forbids  one  going  to  church  to  show 
her  clothes.  She  cannot  wear  a  hat 
or  bonnet  to  worship,  and  she  must 
go  clad  in  black,  with  her  head 
draped  in  black  lace. 
No  Wonder  They  Ogle  the  Girls 

I  do  not  blame  the  men  for  ad- 
miring the  girls.  Mexico  is  a  land 
of  beautiful  women,  and  the  pollitas 
especially  seem  good  to  my  eyes. 
The  girls  mature  here  much  sooner 
than  Uncle  Sam's  maidens.  At  12 
they  are  as  old  as  our  girls  of  16, 
and  at  14  they  are  ready  for  mar- 
riage. A  great  many  girls  marry  at 
15  and  16,  and  the  girl  who  has  no 
husband  by  the  time  she  is  20  is 
on  the  road  to  old  maidenhood. 

After  that  her  beauty  begins  to 
decline.  At  25  or  2  6  her  sedentary 
life  has  turned  her  plumpness  to 
fatness,  and  after  30  she  needs  some 
anti-fat  remedy.  The  young  girls 
here  have  complexions  of  a  brunette 
order,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  dark 
eyes  and  hair.  The  hair  is  often  as 
black  as  midnight  in  the  tropics  and 
it  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  it  falls 
to  the  waist.  It  is  seldom  tortured 
with  curling  irons  and  it  has  a  good 


wash  every  week,  so  that  it  is  flui 
and  clean.  Here  in  the  city  it 
often  worn  in  the  most  modern  w; 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  brought  down  o\ 
the  forehead,  almost  meeting  t 
eyebrows.  Some  girls  wear  th< 
hair  banged. 

The  features  of  the  Mexic 
women  are  fine.  Many  have  fac 
of  a  Greek  cast,  with  good  foi 
heads  and  straight  noses.  Th 
have  pearly  teeth,  shapely  necks  ai 
the  easy  carriage  of  the  Aste< 
Their  eyes  are  beautiful;  they  a 
large,  dark  and  liquid,  and  frai 
and  honest  withal.  They  are  Hot 
all  bold,  and  a  modest  demeanor 
rather  the  fashion.  The  women  a 
well  formed  and  graceful  and  a 
all  good  dancers. 

Dress 

I  have  spoken  of  the  dress  woi 
in  the  churches.  It  is  different  ( 
the  band-playing  evenings,  when  oi 
riding  or  at  the  opera.  Them  tt 
licher  girls  of  the  capital  wear  co 
tumes  from  Paris,  and  they  are  ; 
well  clad  as  the  women  of  any  pa 
of  the  world.  Mexico  has  mat 
French  dressmakers  and  milliner 
and  there  is  a  profusion  of  lace 
embroidery  and  ornaments  of  gol 
and  precious  stones.  The  stre< 
costumes  on  the  Alameda  are  fin 
and  the  girls  come  here  t«  sho 
them.  It  is  only  among  tie  ol 
families,  back  in  the  country,  ttas 
ihe  mantillas  are  used  upon  sue 
occasions,  and  the  Spanish  c»stum 
is  fast  passing  away. 

How  to  Become  Acquainted 

-  The  social  customs  here  are  fa 
different  from  ours.  In  some  rf 
spects  the  Mexican  way  is  a  relic  o 
the  dark  ages,  and  in  others  it  i 
more  free  than  that  of  the  ¥nite 
States.  Take  the  matter  ef  meet 
ing  the  girl  you  admire  when  yd 
may  not  have  the  means  of  a  gooi 
introduction.  If  you  first  see  he 
on  the  evening  parade,  it  will  no 
be  improper  for  your  eyes  to  cour 
hers.  You  may  even  follow  he 
home  and  then  send  a  present,  ask 
ing  her  to  accept  it  from  one  win 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ant 
admiring  her  charms.  This  gif 
may  be  a  bouquet,  a  pot  of  flower 
or  some  pretty  trinket. 

With  it  you  must  send  your  nam* 
and  address,  and  at  the  same  tim< 
fix  an  hour  at  which  you  will  stroll 
past  her  window.  If  the  present  is 
accepted,  a  reply  of  thanks  will  op 
returned,  to  which  will  be  added  a 
wish  for  the  welfare  of  the  giver. 
Then  comes  the  walk  past  tke  win- 
dow, which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
"bear  act,"  of  which  I  will  write 
further  on. 

But  suppose  you  get  your  first 
sight  of  your  girl  at  a  ball.  Here 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  noi 
mingle  together  except  i»  the 
dances.  As  you  enter  you  see  the 
ladies  seated  on  oDe  side  of  the 
ball-room,  while  the  men  stand  in 
groups  around  the  doorways  or 
stroll  through  the  halls.  Whem  the 
music  begins,  the  gentlemen  can  se- 
lect their  partners  without  tke  for- 
mality of  an  introduction,  and  you 
can  pick  out  your  unknown  pollita. 
or  "love  at  first  sight,"  even  if  you 
have  never  met  her  before,  and  asK 
her  to  dance.  You  may  even  tell 
her  how  much  you  admire  her,  and 
during  the  waltz  if  you  whisper 
sweet  nothings  into  her  pearly-pink 
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r,  she  will  only  cast  down  her 
sa  imi  modMtly  thank  you  for  the 
mplimenta  paid. 

At  the  <md  of  the  dance  you  will 
id  her  back  to  her  seat,  and  if 
u  have  made  a  favorably  impres- 
,n  she  may  let  you  have  another 
nee  later  on.  She  is  coy.  how- 
ex,  about  giving  her  name  and  ad- 
ess,  but.  if  she  likes  you.  she  may 
Kgest  that  if  you  are  really  in 
rnest  you  can  easily  find  out. 
is  means  that  you  may  follow  her 
me  and  thus  learn  where  she 
es.  After  that  the  servants  or 
iers  can  easily  give  you  her  name, 
is  being  accomplished,  the  way  to 
urtship  is  open  and  the  "bear  act" 
xy  begin. 

Courting  by  Telephone 
And  now  comes  the  real  court- 
ip,  which  is  known  as  "playing  the 
ar."  I  have  seen  a  little  of  it 
ring  my  stay  in  the  Central  Amer- 
m  countries,  but  here  in  Mexico 
e  custom  has  been  greatly  im- 
oved,  and  it  is  now  carried  on 
en  by  hand  telephones,  in  which 
liet,  standing  on  the  balcony  or 
hind  the  bars  of  her  second-story 
jnt  window,  throws  a  combination 
reiver  and  transmitter  to  her 
>nieo  on  the  street  below,  and  the 

0  whisper  their  love  messages 
ck  and  forth  over  the  wire.  This 
the  latest  innovation,  and  as  yet 
is  not  very  common. 

The  old  method  of  "playing  the 
ar"  may  be  seen  on  any  resi- 
nce  street  at  certain  hours  of  the 
y  or  evening.  The  man  is  not 
lowed  to  call  upon  the  girl,  and 
cannot  meet  her  alone.  He  has 
e  right,  however,  to  walk  up  and 
wn  the  street  in  front  of  her 
use  and  to  ogle  her  at  a  distance. 

1  may  even  chat  with  her,  if  she 
lis,  as  she  sits  on  the  balcony  or 
hind  the  bars  of  the  first-story 
ndows.  All  of  the  Mexican  resi- 
nce  windows  are  barred,  and  these 
ar  "little  chickens"  are  kept,  as 
were,  in  iron  cages. 

The  regulation  procedure  is  as 
Hows:  We  will  take  the  lover 
10  as  yet  is  comparatively  un- 
own.  He  may  have  sent  his  pres- 
t  and  have  intimated  that  he 
eatly  admires  the  girl.  She  knows 
len  he  will  come  to  walk  in  front 

her  window,  but  she  may  not 
pear.  However,  if  he  comes  again 
d  again  at  the  same  hour,  and 
e  likes  him,  she  will  finally  come 
rth,  and  after  that  the  visits  may 

continued  from  day  to  day.  If 
e  likes  him  not,  she  may  not  ap- 
ar  at  all,  and  after  a  week  or  so 

may  give  up  in  despair. 
Even  when  the  man's  suit  is  fa- 
rahle.  his  courtship  goes  slowly, 
le  first  reward  may  be  only  a 
lile,  the  next  a  few  words  from 
e  maiden,  and  later  on  a  bunch  of 
>wers  or  some  little  present  of  her 
vn  needlework'  may  be  dropped, 
le  man  may  serenade  her,  and 
ter  on  she  may  beckon  him  to 
me  closer  undfr  her  window,  and, 

she  is  well  up  to  date,  may  drop 
>wn  the  hand  telephone  and  thus 
t  him  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
Thi«  "playing  the  bear"  is  ex- 
ited to  continue  at   the  pleasure 

the  lady,  and  the  "bear"  is  »up- 
>sed  to  be  on  band  every  day,  rain 
•  shine,  for  the  purpose.  If  he 
•mes  only  when  the  sun  shines,  he 

considered  a  "fair-weather  lover" 


and  is  apt  to  find  the  blinds  closed 
after  the  first  heavy  rain. 

I  have  heard  of  cases  where  such 
courtship  has  gone  on  for  years, 
the  "bear"  frollicking  about  for 
months  before  the  fickle  maid  would 
exchange  a  single  word  with  him. 
In  one  instance  here  a  young  man 
has  kept  it  up  for  three  years,  and 
he  has  not  yet  gotten  to  the  tele- 
phone act.  The  other  day  this 
beaux  was  asked  why  he  continued 
to  "play  the  bear"  when  his  sweet- 
heart gave  him  so  little  encourage- 
ment. He  replied:  "Oh,  I  love  her 
so  dearly,  and  she  is  so  rich!" 
Marriage  Not  Easy 

After  the  courtship  has  prog- 
ressed, the  engagement  been  an- 
nounced and  the  wedding  day  fixed, 
there  are  still  a  lot  of  difficulties 


to  be  overcome  before  one  can  get 
married  in  Mexico.  If  a  man  is  from 
the  United  States,  he  must  have 
three  ceremonies,  two  in  Spanish 
and  one  more  in  either  English  or 
Spanisn.  He  must  give  public  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  marry  by 
having  it  posted  up  on  the  official 
bulletin  boards  for  twenty  days,  and 
his  marriage  must  take  place  before 
the  civil  authorities  and  also  before 
the  priest.  The  three  ceremonies 
consist  of  a  contract  of  marriage, 
the  civil  marriage  and  the  church 
service.  The  contract  and  civil  mar- 
riage must  be  performed  before  a 
judge  and  four  witnesses,  including 
the  American  consul.  The  ceremony 
of  civil  marriage  is  in  Spanish,  and 
the  contract  gives  the  names,  ages, 
ancestral  families,  business  and  res- 


idences of  both  parties.  The  civil 
marriage  has  to  take  place  before 
the  church  marriage,  and  for  the 
latter  the  priest  is  expected  to  pub- 
lish the  bans  for  five  Sundays.  All 
this  costs  money. 

Groom  Buys  Bridal  Outfit 
In  a  Mexican  marriage  the  groom 
has  many  expenses  which  in  the 
United  States  are  paid  by  the  bride. 
He  is  expected  to  furnish  the  trous- 
seau, but  he  sometimes  fixes  the 
price,  informing  the  mother  how 
much  she  may  spend.  This  being 
done,  his  mother-in-law-to-be  does 
the  shopping,  picking  out  for  the 
bride  the  gowns  and  lingerie  needed 
including  even  the  shoes,  stockings 
and  small  toilet  articles.  She  then 
sends  the  bill  to  the  groom. 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


11%  Less  This  Year 


Rubber  has  dropped  a  little. 
And  our  factory  cost,  because  of 
multiplied  output,  has  dropped 
a  little  more.  Our  new  facto- 
ries are  completed,  and  we've 
equipped  them  with  the  latest 
labor-saving  machinery. 


Now  we  have  a  capacity 
pretty  close  to  8,000  motor 
tires  daily. 

As  a  result,  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
are  costing  about  11  per  cent 
less  than  last  year. 


What  You  Save 

You  save,  by  using  these  new- 
type  tires,  all  the  ruin  of  rim-cut- 
ting. And  that  is  what  wrecks 
23  per  cent  of  the  old-type  clinch- 
er tires. 

You  get  extra  capacity.  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  are  10  per  cent 
larger  than  the  same  rated  size  in 
clinchers.  And  that  oversize,  un- 
der average  conditions,  adds  25 
per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

And  now  you  save  on  price — 11 
per  cent  under  what  these  tires 
cost  last  year. 

No  Extra  Price 

No  standard  tire  of  any  type 
costs  less  than  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
today. 

Hooked-base  tires — tires  which 
rim-cut — now  cost  the 
same   as  these  new- 
type  tires  which  don't. 

Tires  just  rated  size 
now  cost  as  much  as 
these  oversize  tires. 


Their  Records 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  when  they 
cost  more  than  clinchers,  came  to 
outsell  all  others. 

The  demand  for  these  tires  has 
doubled  over  and  over.  It  has 
become  the  sensation  of  Tiredom. 

More  Goodyear  tires  were  sold 
last  year  than  in  the  previous  12 
years  put  together.  And  car 
makers  alone  have  contracted  this 
year  for  890,680  of  them. 

Now  No-Rim-Cut  tires  cost  no 
more  than  old-types,  and  our  de- 
mand from  users  so  far  this  year 
has  jumped  85  per  cent. 

Just  Be  Fair 

All  we  urge  is  fairness  to  your- 


self. Test  the  tires  which,  on 
countless  cars,  have  shown  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile. 

One  glance  will  show  that  these 
tires  can't  rim-cut,  that  they  are 
over  rated  size.  Find  out  how 
this  lowers  tire  bills. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  have  done  that  now  use  Good- 
year tires. 


Consider  how  it 
pays  to  insist  on  these 
savings  when  they 
cost  you  notbingcxtra. 


(jOOD  YEAR 

akkon,  oi  no 


Also  be  fair  to  us.  For  14  years 
our  experts  have  worked  to  lessen 
tire  upkeep.  And  we  are  still 
spending  $100,000  yearly  on  re- 
search and  experiment. 

Now  comes  this  11  per  cent  re- 
duction.   Doesn't  this  record,  in 
your  estimation,  call 
for  a  test  of  these 
tires? 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Ski-i  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good- 
year Tire  Book  14th- 
year  edition.  It  tell* 
nil  known  way»  to 
economize  on  tirei. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branched  and  Agenciei  in  103  Principal  Citici  More  Service  Station.  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Malcc  All  Kind,  of  Rubber  Tire.,  Tire  Acce.torie.  and  Repair  Outfit. 

Mnin  Cunnflinn  Office.  Toronto.  Onl.    Cnnndiiin  I'nr.lory.  Ilowmunvillr,  Onl.  ( 
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DE  LAVAL 

The  Best  Constructed 
Cream  Separator 

EVERY  year  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval  over  all  other  cream 
separators  becomes  greater.     Every  year  the  De  Laval  offers 
separator  buyers  a  better  machine  than  the  year  before. 

Note  the  improved  features  of  the  latest  De  Laval,  machine  ast 
shown  in  the  illustration  below,  representing  the  very  latest  and  best 
in  cream  separator  design  and  construction. 


SIMPLE  CREAM  SCREW 
ADJUSTMENT 


SIGHT  FEED  LUBRICATOR 
(SOLE  OIL  SUPPLY) 


CENTER  BALANCED  BOWL 


SPLIT-WING  TUBULAR 
OR  FEEDING  SHAFT 


ONE  PIECE  DETACHED  SPINDLE  ' 


SEAMLESS  ANTI-SPLASH 
SANITARY  SUPPLY  CAN! 


SANITARY  FAUCET 


EXTRA  HEAVY  TINWARE 


REVERSIBLE  FLOAT 


HIGH  BEARING  CASE  PROTECTING 
GEARS  FROM  MILK  AND  WATER 


HELICAL  TOOTH  SPUR.  PINION 
AND  WORM  WHEEL  GEARS 


BRONZE  REVERSIBLE  WORM  WHEEL 
FRAME  JOINING  SCREW 
OPEN.  SANITARY  BASE. 


ADJUSTABLE  PAIL  SHELF 
DRAIN  COCK  FOR  DRIP  SHELF'' 


The  new  De  Laval  catalog  just  out  explains  in  detail  the  advan- 
tages of  De  Laval  design  and  construction  and  why  the  De  Laval  is 
superior  to  all  other  cream  separators.  It  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request  to  nearest  office. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK      CHICAGO      SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 


Preserving  Lggs  for  Winter  Use 

Capons  and  the  Art  of  Caponizini 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  all  layers — regular 
egg-  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced from  Lady  Mourine  and  Prince 
Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
delivery.  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Good 
Poultry,"  our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a 
year,  with  3  months'  egg  record,  each 
issue  practical  instruction  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  poultry  raising — the  Shore- 
wood  way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


Champion 

•108 — 'SilosfbrBigProfits 


,  That's  what  farmers  make  who  ownl 
Champion  silos  because  the  silo  is  per- 1 

I  feet  in  construction.  It's  ahead  of  oth- 1 
ers  in  Improvements  and  is  sold  at  fac- 1 
tory  prices  on  our  special  proposition.  I 

Valuable  Information  Free. 

I  Get  it  before  you  buy.   Find  out  what  I 
(other  farmers  are  doing.   Get  proof! 
■ — I  that  Champion  silos  are  bigger  val- 
ue for  the  money  than  any  other. 
WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
.150  9th  St.    Des  Moines,  la. 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 

By  using:  ourlow  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 

ves  high  lifting,  lighten 
Iraft.  don't  rut  roads.  Spoke? 
don't  ln»sen  -wheels  don't  dry  out  or  rot. 
Write  for  free  b«"k  on  Wagons  and  Wheels. 
'Electric  Wheel  Co..    53  Elm  Street,  Qulncy.  III. 


SAVE- 
ITHE- 
HORSE 


Over  106,000  Satisfied  Users. 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
while  the  horse  is  working  and 
sweating  for  our  treatment: 
which  penetrates  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  or 
loss  of  hair. 

We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses-^Under  Signed  Contract 


to  Return  Money  if  Kemedy  Fails. 
Our  Latest  Save  -  The  -  Horse 

BOOK  is  our  17  Years'  Discov- 
eries. Fully  describes  how  to  lo- 
cate and  treat  68  forms  of  lame- 
ness—Illustrated. 
This  BOOK  — Sample  Contract  and  Advice  — ALL 
Free  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  16  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  8a»e-The-Horse  WITH  CONTRACT 
or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


f  WlN  THE  £arm  tnose  who  B<ut 

I  J  by  eggs  for  winter  use  at 
RfflnTKSl  home  or  sale  seldom  begin 
VsTrfflYnf  storing  them  away  until  all 
of  the  chickens  are  hatched.  Eggs 
being  most  plentiful  in  April  and 
May,  this  seems  the  logical  time  to 
store  them  away  for  the  high  price 
given  in  December  and  January,  but 
on  the  farms  these  eggs  are  needed 
as  breeding  eggs,  while  the  after- 
harvest  eggs  are  not. 

Water-glass  eggs  are  not  quite  so 
good  as  fresh  eggs,  but  they  are  the 
nearest  in  taste  to  a  fresh  egg  of  ail 
the  preserved  eggs.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  a  water-glass  egg  from  a  fresh 
egg;  in  fact,  as  decomposition  does 
not  touch  a  fresh  egg  put  down  right 
in  water-glass,  it  is  quite  likely  to 
be  a  better  egg  after  a  year  than 
the  egg  you  eat  that  has  laid  around 
in  a  hot  sun  for  a  week. 

Orders  are,  preserve  the  early 
eggs,  because  these  are  thought  not. 
to  contain  the  bacteria  that  rot  an 
egg.  I  cannot  see  where  this  could 
&pply,  if  your  flock  is  healthy,  and 
the  nests  are  clean,  and  you  pack 
the  eggs  the  day  layed,  and,  as  it 
should  be,  the  roosters  are  penned 
away  from  the  flock  during  the 
packing  time. 

So  the  first  requisite  is  a  healthy 
fleck.  Give  the  flock  plenty  of  shell- 
forming  food  to  make  strong  egg 
shells.  Keep  the  nest  straw  clean; 
gather  the  eggs  each  day,  and  do 
not  keep  them  over  twenty-four 
hours  before  placing  in  the  solution. 
Keep  them  in  a  cool  place  after 
bringing  them  in.  They  must  be 
quite  clean  when  put  in  the  solution. 

Your  druggist  should  get  the 
water-glass  (sodium  silicate)  for 
you  at  not  more  than  $1  a  gallon. 
One  gallon  will  make  ten  gallons  of 
Preserving  fluid.  Stone  jars  are  best 
to  use.  These  must  be  tightly  coh- 
ered, and  set  in  a  cool,  dry  spot  to 
keep  the  eggs  best.  A  five-gallon 
crock  will  hold  about  fifteen  dozen 
eggs.  The  water  you  make  the  solu- 
tion of  must  be  boiled  and  cooled. 
After  pouring  in  the  amount  of 
water-glass  needed  for  the  amount 
of  solution  you  are  making,  stir  it 
until  well  mixed.  Make  it  fresh  for 
each  amount  of  eggs  put  in,  and  let 
it  just  cover  the  eggs  nicely.  You 
can  use  small  jars  or  self-sealer 
glass  cans  for  small  numbers  of 
eggs.  These  last  must  be  placed  in 
the  dark.  A  temperature  of  60  de- 
grees is  best  to  keep  the  solution 
One  pint  of  the  preservation  to  nine 
of  water  is  the  rule.  If  too  much 
air  gets  into  the  solution,  it  will 
turn  white.  This  does  not  hurt  it, 
but  it  is  best  to  keep  the  solution 
well  covered. 


p  To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  p 

on  fowls  and  in  the  houses,  use  Ss^ 
K3  PRA.TTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER  Es7 
l^V  25c  and  50c  per  package  '  ^ 

A    and   PRATTS    LIQUID    LiCE    KILLER  A 
35c  quart;  $1  gallon  gw 
hmm  Each  the  best  of  its  kind  Tf" 

"Your  money  back  if  it  fails" 
pju        160-page  poultry  book  ioc  by  mall  wmm 

At  ail  dealers,  or 

S PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  C 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


I  IPC  If  II  I  CD  Lleeeil,  strongest 
Llbt  IMLLCIf  lice  killing  com. 
pound  made.  Works  like  magic.  Simply 
put  a  few  drops  In  nests  and  hang  bottle 
In  coop.  Powerful  evaporating  vapors  go 
Into  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices.  No 
painting,  spraying  or  dusting.  Easy  to 
use.  Circular  free.  Pound  bottle  prepaid 
60c  Monevbacklf  itfalls,  Agents  wanted 
W.H.MetzgerCo.,  No.        Qulncy,  III. 


r>e  sure  to  mention  ine  rwenueui.  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


Capons  and  Caponizing 
There  will  quite  likely  be  more 
young  cockerels  caponized  toward 
the  last  of  June  and  first  of  July 
than  at  any  time  before.  In  certain 
states  in  our  country  the  capon  in- 
dustry is  advancing,  with  New  Jer- 
sey and  Massachusetts  leading  all 
others  by  a  long  distance.  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  the 
important  markets  for  capons. 

As  long  as  2,000  years  ago  China 
did  a  large  business  in  the  capon 
trade.     From  China  it  spread  into 


the  Roman  states,  and  now  Franc* 
grows  the  largest  number  of  capons 
of  any  country. 

As  with  other  male  animals  tha' 
are  desexed,  the  capon  changes  in 
nature.  He  grows  sluggish  am! 
docile,  and  refuses  to  fight.  He 
never  crows,  and  his  comb  and  wat- 
tles are  so  small  that  his  head  seems 
entirely  too  small  for  his  big  body, 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  hackle 
and  saddle  feathers  that  must  be 
left  on  when  gotten  ready  for  mar- 
ket to  show  that  he  is  a  capon. 

The  age  and  size  of  the  cockerel 
caponized  is  very  important,  for  it 
must  neither  be  too  small  or  too  old 
— from  2  to  4  months  old  and  from 
two  to  three  pounds  in  weight.  If 
the  cockerel  weighs  less  than  two 
pounds,  it  is  too  small  to  work  han- 
dily with,  and  if  over  4  months  old 
for  most  breeds,  there  is  not  only 
greater  danger  of  it  bleeding  to 
death,  but  of  being  a  slip,  although 
cockerels  5  months  old  have  been 
caponized.  They  can  he  safely  ca- 
ponized at  any  time  of  the  year  if 
of  the  right  age. 

The  larger  the  capon  the  higher 
the  price  per  pound.  Some  breeds 
are  easily  operated  on;  others  are 
not  so  easy.  Claim  is  made  by  some, 
and  denied  by  others,  that  the  big 
Brahma  is  difficult  to  operate  upon. 
Of  course,  this  breed  must  grow  a 
very  large  capon.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  declared  that  the  Lang- 
shr.n  is  one  of  the  easiest  breeds  to 
caponize.  The  beginner  in  caponiz- 
ing often  grows  discouraged  in  the 
work  because  half  of  the  cockerels 
prove  to  be  slips,  and  as  that  they 
grow  no  larger  than  the  ordinary 
male  of  the  breed,  and  are  little 
good  whatsoever.  One  finally  learns 
how  to  do  the  work  right. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


About  Crosses 
If  you  are  building  up  a  flock  in 
any  way,  either  for  extra  size,  color 
or  laying  capacity,  then  you  must 
be  very  careful  about  mating  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  the  flock,  for  in 
this  line  of  breeding  is  where  yen 
get  your  greatest  retroversion — the 
going  back  to  mongrel  ancestors — 
and  spoiling  all  of  your  work  in  up- 
building. This  fact,  like  most  law* 
of  nature,  is  scarcely  explainable. 
We  know  it  only  by  its  working. 
Again,  scientific  breeders  use  this 
law,  when  they  find  a  once  fine 
lot  of  pure-bred  chickens  showing 
degeneracy  of  type  for  some  reason, 
to  bring  back  the  original  type. 
For  instance,  should  the  progeny 
of  a  hen  of  the  perfect  type  show 
up  In  a  disappointing  way,  with 
little  or  none  of  the  mother's  per- 
fection, then,  to  get  back  her  per- 
fection in  the  next  generation,  m?.te 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
progeny  of  this  perfect  hen,  and 
many  of  the  chicks  next  hatched 
will  show  the  exact  type  of  the 
grandmother,  and  these  can  be 
saved  to  breed  back  her  perfectioa 
into  the  flock. 


Consul  John  H.  Grout  of  Odessa, 
in  enumerating  the  uses  to  which 
millet  is  put  in  Russia,  states  that 
the  shelled  seed  is  boiled  to  a  por- 
ridge and  forms  an  important  iteoa 
of  food. 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 


This  department  Is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Voting  Coll  with  Distemper 

A  E  Bures,  Nelson,  Neb.:  I 
ave  a  sucking  colt  about  5  weeks 
Id  that  has  a  bunch  just  back  of 
ts  front  leg  next  to  belly  that  keeps 
athering  matter.  I  squeeze  this 
matter  out  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
ut  it  seems  to  get  no  better.  It 
lso  has  two  smaller  bunches  under 
elly  that  came  later.  The  first  one 
,as  been  there  about  three  weeks. 
Ie  also  has  two  wire  cuts  that  have 
een  on  him  about  two  weeks  that 
on't  seem  to  heal  very  fast.  I  have 
een  using  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
'lease  inform  me  through  your 
leaders'  exchange  what  to  do. 

Answer  —  These  enlargements 
hould  be  opened  freely  and  with  a 
yringe  cleaned  out  with  some  anti- 
eptic,  such  as  a  5  per  cent  solution 
f  some  coal  tar  dip.  From  your 
escription  I  would  suspect  that  this 
olt  may  have  what  is  known  as 
trangles,  a  form  of  distemper  which 
i  very  severe  on  young  colts.  In 
his  trouble  a  great  many  abscesses 
re  apt  to  form  in  different  parts  of 
he  body.  It  would  be  well  to  con- 
ult  your  local  veterinarian  for  the 
urpose  of  having  him  inject  this 
o.t  with  either  bacterin  or  anti- 
treptococcic  serum.  If  there  are 
ny  more  colts  to  be  foaled  on  the 
lace  it  would  be  well  to  have  them 
ljected  a  few  days  after  foaling  to 
ead  off  any  trouble  of  this  kind. 

That  Terrible  Heel-Fly 

A.  J.  C,  Winnebago,  Neb.:  I 
ave  discovered  the  heel-fly  which 
as  been  such  a  mystery  for  so  long 
l  the  west,  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
our  readers  about  it.  I  want  to 
et  it  in  your  paper  because  I  know 
,  goes  all  over  the  west  and  the 
ist.  I  suppose  everybody  has  heard 
f  the  heel-fly,  which  stays  in  the 
est  only.  They  bite  the  cattle  on 
ie  heels.  They  start  biting  about 
ae  month  of  April.  Some  people 
ly  that  the  heel-fly  is  a  little  fly, 
nd  others  that  it  is  a  large  one,  but 

0  one  ever  said  they  had  seen  one 
et. 

I  have  looked  for  them  myself, 
nd  looked  very  carefully,  and  I 
ave  got  eyes  that  field  glasses  can't 
nprove. 

I  thoroughly  believe  T  have  dis- 
overed  the  mystery  of  the  heel-fly. 

was  on  a  dairy  farm  in  the  sand 
ills  in  the  spring  of  1912,  when 
he  heel-flies  were  very  bad  all  day, 
nd  at  night  when  the  cows  were  in 
he  barn  they  would  kick  just  as 
adly  as  when  in  the  pasture.  I  got 
own  and  rubbed  their  heels,  and  1 
Dund  the  thorns  of  the  cactus  stick- 
ig  in  their  heels.  Now,  just  at  this 
Ime,  when  the  cactus  starts  to  grow 

1  the  spring,  there  is  wax  on  the 
horns  that  smarts  their  heels, 
irhen  they  stand  in  the  water  it 
ools  them  and  stops  the  itching, 
ut  when  they  come  out  of  the  water 
he  Itching  starts  again,  and  I  think 
hat  Is  all  there  is  to  the  hud-fly. 

Comment — Anyone  that  has  had 
rouble  from  "heel-flies"  would  do 
'ell  to  look  this  over  and  see 
whether  the  trouble  does  not  come 
rom  thorns  or  possibly  from  some 
kin  disease  of  the  heels. 

Sunlight  Fades  Color  of  Horse 
O.  H.  J.,  Johnstown,  Neb.:  Will 
ou  please  advise  me,  through  the 
olumns  of  your  farm  paper,  if  you 
now  of  anvthlng  that  will  keen  a 
lack  horse  from  fading  color  dur- 
st the  summer  month*  ,-iIko.  if 
here  is  any  remedy  that  will  al  l  in 


getting  the  milk  from  a  cow  whose 
teats  have  stopped  up? 

Answer — It  is  the  direct,  intense 
sunlight  that  causes  the  color  of  a 
black  horse  to  fade.  The  only  way 
in  which  to  prevent  it  is  to  protect 
it  from  the  sunlight. 

Use  flexible  milking  tubes  for  the 
cow.  Almost  any  veterinarian  has 
them,  and  will  apply  them,  or  they 
may  be  bought  of  any  veterinary 
supply  house,  and  the  owner  can  ap- 
ply them  himself.  It  may  be  that 
some  dilation  of  the  teat  openings 
is  desirable,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
any  competent  veterinarian. 


Foaling  Time  for  Colt 

G.  C.  P.,  Ten  Sleep,  Wyo.:  I 
have  heard  that  June  colts  are  not 
as  well  as  earlier  colts.  If  so,  will 
you  please  explain  why? 

Answer — There  is  nothing  in  the 
time  of  the  year  that  modifies  or 
affects  the  value  of  the  colt.  Any 
colt's  value  depends  entirely  on  two 
things — its  breeding,  and  the  care  it 
receives.  Of  course,  the  earlier  a 
colt  is  foaled  the  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  it  will  become  at  the  time 
when  summer  weather  is  severe  and 
insects  are  numerous.  The  stronger 
it  is  the  better  it  will  be  able  to  re- 
sist these  adverse  influences.  A 
young  colt  has  a  hard  time  of  it 
during  fly  time.  The  old  notion  of 
being  born  under  a  lucky  star,  or 
at  the  right  time  of  the  moon,  has 
no  foundation  in  truth.  Any  time 
of  the  year  is  good  enough  for  a 
colt,  or  for  any  animal  for  that  mat- 
ter, if  it  has  the  proper  protection 
and  care. 


Opinions  on  Farm  Credit 
J.  A.  B.,  King,  Ark.:  I  saw  a  let- 
ter in  No.  649,  on  page  18,  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  in  re- 
gard to  farm  credits.  You  asked  the 
readers  of  your  paper  to  write  and 
let  you  have  each  one's  opinion  on 
this  subject.  I  favor  this  plan  and 
think  it  is  the  only  safe  and  sure 
plan  for  the  farmer.  The  sooner  we 
get  this  the  better.  This  should  be 
done  at  once. 

Answer — This  correspondent  re- 
fers to  the  plan  of  having  the  gov- 
ernment loan  money  direct  to  farm- 
ers at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  just  a3 
they  have  loaned  money  to  the 
banks  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  get  other  opinions 
on  th'*s  matter.  The  next  corre- 
spondent refers  to  a  different  plan 
of  farm  credit.  The  letter  explains 
itself. 

M.  C.  K.,  Garden  Plain,  Kan.: 
The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
operation  of  a  land  mortgage  Credit 
system  In  America  would  be  for 
each  state  to  organize  a  land  mort- 
gage association,  as  suggested  by 
H.  C.  Price  in  your  issue  of  May  10. 
This  article  1«  very  Interesting,  and 
should  be  carefully  considered  by 
every  reader  of  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer. 

J.  F.  S.,  Atkinson.  Neb.:  I  should 
be  in  favor  of  the  government's  loan- 
ing money  to  farmers  at  a  cheap 
rate  of  In'oroMt.  Of  course,  every 
borrower  should  put  up  good  scctir 
Ity  for  the  monev  he  borrows.  Why 
not  cut  out  this  useless  middle  man, 
and  the  high  rate  of  Interest?  They 
get  the  homes  of  lotH  of  people. 


Illustration  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  free  a  single  bot- 
tom of  Irtish,  without  disturbing  the  adjustment  of 
t/te  rest  of  the  plow,  -while  tractor  is  in  motion. 


YOU  CAN  PLOW  MORE  ACRES 

at  Smaller  Cost  with  this  Light  Hart-Parr 
One-Man  Outfit,  Than  With  Any  Other 


No  other  plow  ("Self-Lift"  or  other- 
wise) combines  both  theautomaticand 
hand-lift  features  found  in  the  Hart- 
Parr  "Self-Lift."  You  operate  the 
"Self-Lift"  attachmentright  from  the 
engine  platform.  Simply  pull  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  clutch  lever,  and  the 
bottoms  raise  or  lower  automatically. 

And,  unlike  all  other  plows,  should 
an  individual  bottom  of  the  Hart-Parr 
clog,  it  is  easily  freed.  Youdon't  have 
to  disturb  the  adjustment  of  the  other 
bottoms.  And  you  don't  have  to  stop, 
back  up  or  lift  the  whole  plow  to  clean 
one  bottom,  and  spend  5  or  10  minutes 
each  tim.e  doing  it.  Simply  step  onto 
the  plow  platform,  pull  down  the 


hand  lever  and  let  the  trash  fall  off. 
Then  release  the  lever  and  the  bottom 
drops  into  the  ground  again.  It's  the 
work  of  a  few  seconds  against  many 
minutes  compared  with  others. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tractor  con- 
tinues on  a  true  course — there  is  no 
slack  on  the  steering  gear.  Moreover, 
the  furrow  wheel  on  the  plow  keeps 
the  plow  right  in  the  furrow,  even 
though  the  tractor  swings  a  foot  or 
more  to  either  side.  Result:  straight, 
even  furrows  of  uniform  depth,  full 
field  length,  and  more  acres  plowed 
because  there  are  no  delays. 

You  can  also  plow  at  smaller  cost. 
This  light 


H 


ART- PAR 

-OIL  TRACTOR" 


uses  cheapest  KEROSENE  for  fuel  at  all  loads.  No  other  small  tractor 
handles  kerosene  so  successfully. 

Incidentally,  our  wonderful  wave  form  driver  lugs  make  the  tractor  fit  for 
work  any  place  horses  can  go. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  Real  One-Man  Outfit,  and  make  you 
acquainted  with  Superior  Hart-Parr  Service. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Literature  on  Power  Farming  Costs 

HART-PARR  COMPANY  *> 

254  Lawler  Street  CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 


Don't  Lose  Another  Hog  — 

You  Just  Try 
r  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 


E.  Myers/1 
President, 
E.  Myert  Lye^ 
Company 


If  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera  should  break  outinyourneigbborhood,  what 
assurance  have  you  that  it  wouldn't  attack  your  hoes?  How  are  you  fixed 
to  prevent  that  dread  disease  from  killing  off  your  hogs  like  flies  and  wiping 
out  your  pork  profits?  Be  on  the  safe6ide— don't  wait— hog  cholera  breaks 
out  suddenly— ravage*  and  kills  quickly!   You  can  prevent  it— easily 
and  at  a  vervsmall  cost.  Just  mix  with  your  hog  feed  a  little  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE.  (Directions  on  every  can.)  Feed  twice  daily. 
It's  the  proven  preventive.  Thousands  of  practical  hog  raisers  and 
farmers  know  this  by  actual  experience. 

Read  These  Convincing  Letters 

'  '25  hogs  lost  1  mile  cast; 


J.  E.  Vawter,  Beverly,  Kans. 
north 


60  hogu  lost  2  miles 

20  hogs  lost  2>a  miles  south  of  me,  but  I  used  Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 


and  escaped  loss.1 

Mrs.  Joseph  Giesken,  Parnell,  Mo.— "After  we  began  using  Merry  War 


Powdered  Lye  we  never  lost  a  hog." 

Don't  Experiment— Refuse  Substitutes 

Don't  be  persuaded  to  try  an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye  as  a  possible  preventive  of  hog 
cholera.  At  best,  it  would  be  a  doubtful,  perhaps  a  dangerous  experiment.  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE  will  not  hurt  your  hogs.  Itisthe  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to 
feed  to  hogs  as  directed  on  every  can,  and  there  are  no  substitutes. 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  la  not  only  a  safe  preventive  of  cholera,  but  it  is  also 
the  best  hog  fattener,  and  all  'round  conditioner  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Users  say  it  positively  destroys  worms.  It  keeps  the  hogs  on  their  feed ,  makes  them  fat  and 
sleek,  skins  free  from  scurvy  and  keeps  the  digestion  in  such  perfect  condition  that  every  pound 
of  feed  is  changed  Into  profit  making  flesh  and  fat.  One  week's  trial  will  convince  you 

Prove  This  For  Yourself.  MERRY  WAR  POWDHH  Kl>  LYE  is  lor  sale  at  most  dealers, 
10c  per  can  ( 120  feeds).  It  13  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots — i  dozen  cans,  $4. so.  Costs  onl 
Sc  per  hog,  per  month  to  feed  regularly — by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog 
Insurance  you  can  buy.  If  your  grocers,  druggists  or  feed  dealers'  can't  supply  you,  write  us 
stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied;  also  send  you  FREE  a  valuable 
booklet  "How  To  Get  the  Higgest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising." 

Order  Direct  tram  us  in  case  tats — 4  tlox.  cans, 
S4.HU— if  your  dealers'  tvon't  supply  you. 
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1      ^CWhldi  Kind  Do  You  Want?^» 

E. Myers  Lye  Company 

Dept.  88  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

When  you  want  all  tlic  buildingl  on  the 
farm  waterproofed  to  stay — cover  them  wi  til 
this  tentifae  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  roofing,  applied  with  the  Kant- 
leak  Kleet.     Write  us  for  samples  and  the  (mod  Koof  (  uiide  I  look. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 
!  :  .! Z^'l.'Z.t VAXI'IZ'J.      NewYork  SanFrancUco  Chicago 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


June  14,  1913 


Buy  your  wife  and 
daughters  these  tools 

Women  folks  are  never  done  mending, 
patching  and  sewing.  Your  duty  is  to  see 
they  have  good  scissors,  shears  and  sewing 
outfits.    Specify  Keen  Kutter  when  you  buy 
these  articles;  then  you  knoiu  you  have 
bought  the  finest  quality. 

Bcluori  In 
genuine  folding 
bl&ck  walrun  case. 
No.  £1400. 
Prloe  $3.00. 

Scissors  and  Shears 

cat  clean  2nd  snip  trne.  They  have  sharp  edges  and  tight  joints.  The  shears  have  a  patent 
lock  nut  and  screw  which  positively  prevent  any  looseness  or  play  between  the  blades. 
Keen  Kutter  scissors  and  shears  last  many  years  and  they  are  fully  guaranteed,  because  if 
Foil  find  a  flaw,  or  are  not  in  every  way  satisfied,  your  dealer  will  hand  back  your  money. 

"The  Recollecrfon  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark,  Registered.  —  E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  yonr  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 

St. Louis,        New  York,       Philadelphia,  _    _  Toledo, 
Minneapolis,         Sioux  City,  Wichita. 


98cents 


Post  Paid 


'Guaranteed  5  Years 

To  »dvertla«  our  bnelneBs,  make  Dew  friends  and  introduce  our  great  oatatognfl 
of  Elfin  W&tcbee  we  will  tend  tbie  elegant  watch  to  any  address  by  mail  pof  3 
paldforONLY  98  CENTS.  Rwulargentlemen'tBiie.open  faoe,  foil 
nlokel  silver  plated  plain  polished  case,  Arabic  dial .  lover  eecapemen  t.Btem  wind 
and  item  eet.  a  perfect  timekeeper  and  ful  ly  guaranteed  for  5  years.  8end  this 
adv.  to  us  with  your  name  k  address  St  98o,  and  watch  will  be  sent  by  return  mall 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Bend  98o  today.  Address 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


(   .   _  ^ 

Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 

*  Stallions,  Mammoth  Jacks 

*  and  Jennets 

Some  extra  good  home-bred  Stallions,  Percherons  and  Shires,  coming  3  to  5 
years  old,  all  pasture  raised.  Thirty  head  of  Jennets  of  all  ages  that  I  will 
sell  at  democratic  prices  for  the  next  30  days  to  close  them  out  Everything 
sold  with  a  breeding  guarantee. 

HENRY  BECK,      ....      LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 
 J 


rEKWriEKUnd  year  0id  home 
grown  stallions.   8  of  them  June  14. 

Darkest  grays  and  blacks.    Size  and 
bone  to  suit  you.  Ready  for  the  heav- 
iest season  now  at  hand.  Come. 
-RED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
•  males;  all  ages.    Best  qual- 
ity.   Prices  right.    W.  F. 
Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Pure-Bred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The   Greatest   Dairy  Breed 

Send'  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
Holstein-Frlesian  Ass'n,  Box  179,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


I  have  started,  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sno- 
C6B8  than  any  man  livi  ng.  I  have  the  1  argest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  D.  8.  Every  one  an  early  «veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldi  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
nerd.  Write  (or  my  plan,"Howto  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFD79  Portland,  Mloh. 


Save  $50. 

Get  your  Silo  direct 
from  our  Factory 

Shipped  on  approval 
to  your  station.  Get 
our  free  Silo  Book, 
tells  why  we  quote 
the  lowest  prices  on 
GUARANTEED  SILOS. 

Don't  fail  to  get  this  valuable  information. 
Write  today    INDEPENDENT  S1XO  CO., 
2337  University  Ave-,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Choice  Holstein  Calves 

Ten  heifers  and  three  bulls,  7-8ths  to  31-32ds 
pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old.  beautifully  marked  and 
from  heavy  milkers,  $20.00  each,  crated  and  de- 
livered to  express  office,  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Write  Edgewood  Farm.  Whitewatc  r.  Wis.  Route  10. 


WASSON'S  PATENT  RUBBING  POST 

IT  KILLS 
THE  LICE. 


AGENTS 
'WANTED 


LET  THE 
HOC  DO  THE  WORK 


Hundreds  ^Testimonials  as  Eyeri)  Buyer 
Becomes  a  Booster:  Write  today  for  Rice 
and  Booklet  Describing  thisWonderfuf 
LaborSavin^Device. 

WASSONrfFG.0. 

29    BANK  BUILDING .  PEORIA.ILL. 


AUCTIONEERS 


JACOB  WERNSMAN 

Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb. 
DIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER. 

Thoroughly  posted  in  pedigrees  and  values.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  from  breeders  for  whom 
I  have  conducted  sales.    Write  me  for  open  dates. 


Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Dapenport 

Right  now,  while  the  available  supply 
of  meat  in  the  United  States  is  attracting 
considerable  attention,  the  marketing  of 
stock  at  the  principal  western  markets  is 
of  vital  importance,  since  it  is  from  these 
markets  that  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
practically  supplied.  At  the  six  leading 
western  markets,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph  and  Sioux 
City,  the  combined  receipts  for  the  monthi 
of  May  were  517,292  cattle,  1,584,071  hogs 
and  812,001  sheep.  This  shows  a  decrease 
of  35,094  cattle,  174,583  hogs  and  an  in- 
ciease  of  103,154  sheep  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  of  1912,  indi- 
cating that  the  available  supplies  of  cat- 
tle and  hogs  are  still  decreasing,  while 
there  has  been  a  very  moderate  gain  in 
the  supply  of  mutton.  A  table  showing 
the  five  months  official  receipts  and 
which  tells  the  same  story  will  be  of  in- 
terest: 

CATTLE.  De- 
1913.         1912.  crease. 

Omaha    36ii,S53      3S0.5U1  13,708 

Chicago   1,200,839   1,394,389  193,550 

Kansas    City   654,305      599,327  *54,987 

St.   Louis   324,731      277.23S  *47,493 

St.  Joseph   170,303      192,487  16,184 

Sioux  City   163,752     187,691  23,939 

Totals   2,SS(i,7S3  3,031,693  144,910 

HOGS. 

Omaha   1,221,90S  1,563,426  341,518 

Chicago   3,120,412  3,523,830  403,418 

Kansas  City  1,076,053  1,235,072  1D9.019 

St.    Louis  1,117,292  1,189,844  72,552 

St.    Joseph                 720,175  965,694  245,509 

Sioux    City               640.2J1  S55.614  209,323 

Totals   7,902.141  9,333,4SO  1,431,339 

SHEEP. 

Omaha                        865,836  S36.792  *29,041 

Chicago   1,S48,977  2,052,14S  203,171 

Kansas  City             842,392  916,951  74,559 

St.   Louis                   301,669  354,958  53,289 

St.    Joseph                362.39S  313,384  *49,014 

Sioux    City                56,308  60,204  3,896 

Totals   4,277,580   4,534,437  256.S57 

*Increase. 

The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
bined receipts  at  Omaha,  Chicago,  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph  and  Sioux 
City  for  the  first  five  months  of  each 
of  the  following  years: 

Cattle.         Hogs.  Sheep. 

1913  £886,783      7,902,141  4,277,580 

1912  :i.<;3!,693      9,333,480  4,534,437 

1911  3,257,765      8,255,542  4,063,945 

1910   3,173,593      6,105,619  3,002,990 

1909    3,151,285      8,475,048  3,254,465 

19,8  3.228,497      9,667,731  3,261,851 

1907  3,697,802      8,134,264  3,715,294 

1906    3,446,685       7,887,272  3,957,157 

Those  who  have  kept  track  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  country  have  been  aware 
of  the  fact  for  some  time  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  the  United  States 
is  importing  more  cattle  than  are  being 
exported.  For  the  year  1912  our  imports 
of  cattle  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
326,000  head,  while  six  years  previous,  in 
1906,  the  total  imports  of  cattle  were  but 
26,000  head.  There  is  every  indication  that 
cattle  imports  will  steadily  increase  from 
now  on  and  the  only  question  seems  to 
be  where  to  get  the  cattle.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  bourne  in  mind  that 
the  cattle  shortage  is  not  confined  to  this 
country,  but  is  a  world-wide  condition. 
In  Australia,  three  years  of  drouth  have 
cut  down  the  herds  of  that  country  by 
the  million  head,  so  that  it  will  take  them 
some  time  to  get  bat  k  to  a  normal  ex- 
porting basis.  In  Argentina,  notwithstand- 
ing its  vast  expanse  of  range  country  and 
cultivated  area,  they  have  been  exporting 
cattle  and  beef  faster  than  they  have 
been  producing  them  and  the  country  is 
facing  a  shortage. 

In  the  course  of  time  Canada  may  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  to  cut 
some  serious  figure  as  an  exporting  na- 
tion, but  this,  too,  will  require  many 
years.  About  the  only  available  source  of 
supply  open  right  now  is  Mexico  and 
the  revolution  in  the  southern  republic 
makes  that  source  of  supply  extremely 
doubtful.  Should  the  new  tariff  bill  pro- 
vide for  the  free  admission  of  cattle  on 
the  hoof,  Mexico  would  be  in  a  position 
to  furnish  us  with  cattle  to  restock  the 
depleting  ranges  in  this  country,  but  for 
the  present  that  seems  a  rather  remote 
possibility. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration 
and  viewing  the  situation  from  a  world 
point  of  view,  there  is  only  one  thing  for 
the  American  producer  to  do  and  that 
is  to  start  in  breeding  ■cattle  on  a  large 
scale  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit  pro- 
duced by  the  settling  up  of  the  westerq 
ranges. 


Over  600,000 
Wean 


LAST  year  646,448  people 
j  bought  this  famous  shoe, 
because  it  is  better  than  any 
other  medium-priced  shoe  in 
existence. 

It  is  the  "Our  Family"  shoe,  and 
it  is  made  in  several  styles — all  sizes 
for  men,  boys,  women  and  children. 

It  is  honestly  made  of  good  leather, 
with  sole  leather  heels,  counters  and 
soles.  No  substitutes  for  leather  are 
ever  used. 

The    "Our  Family"  is  a  "Star 

Brand"  shoe.  This  means  that  it  is  better  than 
other  shoes  of  the  same  kind  at  the  same  price. 

The  "Star  Brand"  merchant  has 

an  "Our  Family"  Shoe  cut  up  so  you  can  see 
how  it  is  made.    Ask  to  see  it. 


Roberts,  Johnson  $  Rand; 

Bra/ich  of  intemjktion&i  Shoe  Co.      s-f  k< 


lUNUfACTUReRS 


Grain  Belt  Brand 
Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

A  perfect   worm   expeller   and  preven- 
tive.   A  conditioner  and  mineral  balancer. 
Guaranteed  Analysis: 
Potassium  Chloride.  ...  16% 
Calcium   Phosphate ....  1 3  % 
Calcium  Oxide  (lime)..  20% 
Iron  and  Aluminum...  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide   3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  product 
with  the  various  patent  remedies  on  the 
market  which  sell  at  medicine  prices. 
This  Is  a  high  reduction  of  purely  veg- 
etable matter  and  does  not  contain  an 
ounce  of  salt  or  filler  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  descriptive 
of  this  product.  Agents  wanted  in  un- 
occupied territory. 

ONION     STOCK     YARDS  COMPANY, 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Send  10c  for  copy,  "Oood  Poultry, 
our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a  year. 
Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  record  cov- 
ering- three  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewood 
way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms.  Saugatuck,  Mien. 


FARMERS  WANTED— In  Minnesota  where  big 
crops  are  produced.  Homes  for  thousand?.  Im- 
proved farms  for  corn,  small  grains  and  live 
stock.  Dairy  farms  with  pure  water,  clover, 
timothy  and  alfalfa.  Maps  and  literature  tell- 
ing all  about  Minnesota  sent  free  upon  applica- 
tion to  Fred  D.  Sherman.  Commissioner  Immi- 
gration, Room  212  State  capital.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


A-  MAGAZINE-  FORTH  EM  EN -AND  -WOMEN- OF -THE-FARM- 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 

Omaha  June  21,  1913 

Number  654 

 if.,.:  — 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 

We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making' 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  yon  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2 —  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud.  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Vegetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  he  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFIT'S;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6%x8%  inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7—  Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 
and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  ' '  Set- 
ting" and  " Non-setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  caponize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9 —  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

10— Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money."  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Mon^y 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know— HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY..  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 


FOR  THIRTY  DAYS 

Regular  Price  \  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2.50  (  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $1.50 
Total  ~$4M 


$2.00 


Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Making  Himself  at  Home 
Doris  was  radiant  over  a  recent 
addition  to  the  family,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house  to  tell  the  news  to 
a  passing  neighbor,  says  the  Bristol 
Times  and  Mirror. 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  what  we've 
got  upstairs!"  she  cried. 
"What  is  it?" 

"It's  a  new  baby  brother!"  And 
expectanty  she  watched  the  effect  of 
her  announcement. 

"You  don't  say  so!  Is  he  going  to 
stay?" 

"I  think  so"— very  thoughtfully. 
"He's  got  his  things  off!" 

Striking  the  Trail 

"Good  afternoon,  Johnny,"  said 
the  nice  young  lady  visiting  his 
mother's  house  in  the  sweet  cause 
of  charity.  "Why  don't  you  come 
to  Sunday  school?  A  lot  of  your 
little  friends  have  joined,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  lovely  party." 

Johnny  shook  his  head.  Then  he 
suddenly  exclaimed: 

"Has  a  boy  named  Johnson,  with 
red  hair,  joined  yet?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  the  nice  young 
lady,  "and  he  seems  to  like  it.  He's 
such  a  good  little  boy." 

"Huh!    Is  he?"  muttered  Johnny. 

"Well,  if  he's  there  I'll  come,  too. 
I've  been  looking  for  him  for  three 
months,  and  never  knew  where  to 
find  him  before." — -Chicago  Journal. 

Apocryphal 

Apropos  of  John  D.  Rockefeller' .3 
purchase  of  a  mine  for  $400,000 
that  he  sold  to  the  Steel  trust  for 
$80,000,000,  a  Chicago  broker  told, 
rather  hitterly  perhaps,  an  apocry- 
phal story  about  the  oil  king. 

"When  John  D.  was  a  haby,"  he 
said,  "his  mother  used  to  sing  him 
to  sleep.  'Sing  a  song  of  sixpence,' 
was  the  lullaby  she  employed. 

"As  soon  as  little  John  D.  learned 
to  talk,  his  first  logical  remark  was 
an  interruption  to  this  lullaby. 

"'Sing  a  song  .of  sixpence,' 
crooned  his  mother. 

"And  the  haby,  shaking  its  little 
head  and  smiling  in  a  wheedling 
way,  said: 

"  'Make  it  a  quarter,  ma,  and  I'll 
?o  right  off.'  " 

Honors  Were  Easy 
At  the  mention  of  the  word  hiero- 
glyphics during  a  conversation  the 
Dther  day,  Major  General  Wother- 
•spoon  expansively  smiled.  He  ex- 
plained that  it  reminded  him  of  the 
letter  that  Bessie  wrote  to  her  little 
friend  Mamie. 

One  afternoon,  the  major  general 
tald,  Bessie's  mother  found  her  bus- 
ly  writing.  Bessie,  being  only  5  years 
ild,  the  chirography  closely  resem- 
bled the  kind  that  Mark  Young  in- 
scribed on  a  laundry  check  with  a 
(tick. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  do- 
ing, Bessie?"  said  the  little  one's 
nother,  entering  the  den  and  find- 
ng  the  youngster  with  pen,  ink  and 
imper. 

"I'm  writing  a  letter  to  Mamie 
Tones,"  replied  Bessie,  glancing  up 
from  her  work. 

"But,  my  dear,"  smilingly  inter- 
posed the  mother,  "you  don't  know 
how  to  write." 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference, "  said  Bessie,  resuming  thfl 
letter;  "Mamie  Jones  doesn't  know 
I'ow  to  read."  —New  York  Times. 
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Putnan  Writes  Again 

g  ^TJR  old  friend,  Farmer  Putnam,  who  is  a  great  traveler 
I  £\  I    and  ba<   n  ritt<  n      1  of  letters  to  The  1 

L___a|    tleth  Cent  or  j  Farme  In  Colorado  for 

IffitOMU  the  last  three  mon.lis  helpin:-,  Covcrnor  Amnions 
run  the  state.  lie  hru  written  iih  a  very  Interesting 
letter,  telling  us  what  the  governor  Is  doing  for  the  live  Block 
Industry.  The  AmmoriH  ranch  Ik  located  In  the  middle  part  of 
Colorado,  about.  7.500  feel   ah  >.<•  sea  level.     The  governor  1i«h 

4,000  acren  and  8,606  bead  or  cattle.    Farmer  Putnam  talks  of 

the  practical  side,  as  well  as  gl/lnjf  iih  some  goimlpy  IIiIiikh  nbmil 
the  governor^  private  life. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

She  Found  the  Work 

"Jamie,"  sharply  called  out  his 
mother,  "you've  been  loafing  all 
clay.  Satan  always  finds  some  work 
for  idle  hands  to  do.  Take  this 
basket  and  bring  in  some  kin 
dlings." 

Flattery 

"How  long  have  you  owned  that 
dog?" 

"I  doesn't  own  him,"  replied  Mr. 
Erastus.  "He  was  lookin'  aroun' 
foh  somebody  to  feed  'im  an'  he 
happened  to  choose  me,  an'  I  was 
so  complimented  by  his  fondness 
foh  my  society  dat  I  hadn't  de 
heart  te  shake  'im." — Washington 
Star. 

Captain  of  Industry 

Some  young  men  from  Boston  ap- 
plied to  an  old  fisherman  up  in  the 
country  to  see  if  he  could  get  some 
bait.  He  thought  he  could,  and 
started  off.  Three  hours  afterward 
he  appeared  with  a  ten-quart  pail 
full  of  angle  worms.  The  boys  were 
alarmed  lest  there  should  not  be 
money  enough  in  the  party  for  such 
a  wealth  of  bait,  hut  they  put  on  a 
bold  front  and  someone  asked,  "How 
much  do  we  owe  you?"  "Well,  I 
don't  rightly  know,"  answered  the 
old  man;  "the  ground  is  kinder  solid 
and  the  worms  is  far  down,  and  it's 
been  hard  on  my  back  to  dig  'em; 
but  I've  half  a  mind  to  go  fishin' 
myself  tomorrow,  an'  if  you'll  give 
me  half  the  bait  we'll  call  it  square." 

Suppose? 

Colonel  Arnold  A.  Rand,  a  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
at  Memorial  day  dinners  sometimes 
tells  an  Artemus  Ward  story  of  the 
civil  war. 

"The  student  of  the  rebellion" — 
thus  he  will  begin — "scarcely  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  the  great  glory 
of  General  John  A.  Dix  'was  his 
memorable  order,  in  the  first  days  of 
the  secession:  'If  anyone  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag, 
shoot  him  on  the  spot!' 

"That  utterance  sent  an  electric 
thrill  through  the  heart  of  the  north, 
but  Artemus  Ward,  in  pretended 
concern,  buttonholed  Dix  and  said," 
in  his  modest,  hesitating  way: 

"  'But  —  general  —  suppose  he 
hasn't  any  spot?'  " 

Who  0\vW*ttie  Block? 

The  street  orator  interrupted  his 
harangue  to  address  the  portly  man 
smoking  a  fat,  black  cigar. 

"My  friend,"  he  queried,  "how 
much  do  you  spend  per  day  on 
smoking?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  individual  ac- 
costed, "about  50  cents  to  ?1." 

"Don't  you  know  that  it  is  wrong 
to  waste  all  that  money?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that  it  is." 

"If  you  had  saved  it  all  these 
years  past  you  might  own  that  big 
business  block  there." 

The  portly  man  turned  languidly 
with  a  question. 

"Do  you  tmokeT" 

"Certainly  not!"  answered  the  fer- 
vent speaker,  Indignantly. 

"ho  von  drink?" 

"I  ahould  say  not!" 

"Do  you  own  that  business  block 
over  there?" 

"No." 

"Well,"  rejoined  the  portly  inan, 
calmly  rcHiimlng  his  fat.  black  cigar, 
"I  do." 
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Methods  for  Securing  a  Stand  of  Alfalfa 

The  Time  of  Sowing,  the  Preparation  of  the  Soil  and  the  Kind  of  Seed,  Important  Factors 


HE  three  factors  that  most  largely 

T determine  whether  a  good  stand 
of  alfalfa  is  to  he  secured  are 
the  time  at  which  the  seed  is 
sown,  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  and  the  kind  of  seed  that 

is  sown. 

In  considering  the  first  factor,  the  alfalfa 
grower  should  take  into  account  the  nature  of 
the  alfalfa  plant,  and  determine  what  condi- 
tions are  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  have 
the  fewest  obstacles  possible  to  contend 
against  during  the  period  of  its  early  growth. 
When  the  alfalfa  plant  has  become  fully  es- 
tablished and  matured,  it  will  endure  almost 
any  hardship  and  still  survive  and  produce 
profitable  growth.  But  during  the  first  weeks 
of  its  growth  it  is  very  tender  and  sensitive, 
and  will  succumb  to  influences  over  which  al- 
most any  other  plant  would  triumph.  There 
are  very  few  plants  that  are  more  tender  or 
more  easily  killed  than  young  alfalfa. 

It  cannot  bear  the  competition  of  weeds, 
and  throughout  the  corn  belt  weeds  flourish 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The 
presence  of  crab-grass  in  a  field  renders  it 
very  uncertain  whether  a  stand  of  newly-sown 
alfalfa  can  be  secured.  Crab-grass  is  the 
worst  of  the  enemies  with  which  it  has  to  con- 
tend. 

Weeds  have  their  seasons  of  greatest 
growth.  It  is  best,  then,  to  delay  the  sowing 
of  alfalfa  until  after  the  main  part  of  the  weed 
season  has  passed. 

Too  Much  Mowing  Hurts  Alfalfa 

In  the  earlier  day  it  used  to  be  recom- 
mended that  alfalfa  be  sown  throughout  the 
corn  belt  early  in  the  season,  and  then  mowed 
frequently  in  order  to  prevent  the  excessive  de- 
velopment of  weeds.  But  it  does  not  do  young 
alfalfa  any  good  to  mow  it,  at  least  until  it 
approaches  the  season  for  blossoming.  If 
the  young  plant  Is  cut  off  before  this  season 
arrives,  it  must  lie  in  the  soil  partly  dormant 
until  it  can  send  out  new  shoots  from  the  buds 
on  the  crown  of  the  young  plant.  This  being 
forced  to  partial  dormancy,  weakens  the  vital- 
ity and  vigor  of  the  plant.  Any  plant,  if  it  Is 
cut  off  below  the  seed  leaves,  dies  at  once. 
But  it  materially  weakens  the  young  plant  to 
cut  it  before  the  time  for  blossoming  arrives, 
no  matter  at  what  distance  above  the  seed, 
leaves. 

The  best  way  to  do  is  to  wait  until  the 
main  weed  season  has  passed,  until  after  tho 
crab-grass  season  has  gone  entirely,  and  then 
sow  the  seed.  The  young  plants  that  Bpring 
from  seed  so  sown  will  then  be  free  from  the 
competition  of  the  weeds,  and  can  make  vig- 
orous and  profitable  growtth.  It  will  not  be- 
come necessary  to  cut  It  until  blossoming  time* 
comes.  For  this  reason  It  Is  stated  that 
throughout  the  corn-belt  region  the  best  time 
for  sowing  alfalfa  is  from  the  1st  to  the  10th 
of  August,  but  not  later  than  this.    There  aro 


seasons  when  alfalfa  sown  even  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  September  does  well,  but  no  one 
can  afford  to  take  chances  of  this  kind.  When 
sown  at  the  time  here  recommended,  the 
growth  until  winter  should  be  left  on  the 
ground.  It  will  afford  a  mulch  protection  to 
the  young  plants  and  also  help  to  catch  and 
hold  the  snow  and  the  rain  until  the  following 
spring. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil 
The  ground  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to 
sow  alfalfa  later  in  the  season  should  be 
deeply  plowed  as  early  as  possible  and  given 
thorough  cultivation.  The  main  purposes  of 
this  cultivation  are  to  kill  all  weeds  as  they 
start  to  grow,  and  to  place  the  soil  in  such 
condition  as  will  conserve  the  moisture  and 
make  a  proper  bed  for  the  reception  of  seed, 
small  grain  as  soon  as  it  was  harvested,  giv- 


Mother 


If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill, 
Mother    o'    mine,    O    mother  o' 
mine! 

I  know  whose  love  would  follow  me 
still, 

Mother    o'    mine,    O    mother  o' 
mine! 

If  I  were  drowned    in    the  deepest 
sea, 

Mother    o'    mine,    O    mother  o' 
mine! 

I    know    whose   tears    would  come 
down  to  me, 
Mother    o'    mine,    O    mother  o' 
mine! 

If  I  were  damned  of  body  and  soul, 
I  know  whose  prayers  would  make 

me  whole, 
Mother    o'    mine,    O    mother  o' 

mine! 

- — Kipling. 


In  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  the 
field  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  as  often 
as  weeds  appear,  and  should  be  provided  with 
an  adequate  earth  mulch  after  every  heavy 
rain.  This  earth  mulch  will  prevent  the  ex- 
cessive evaporation  of  the  moisture  that  the 
soil  receives  from  the  rainfall.  Soil  that  is 
handled  In  this  way  during  ordinary  seasons 
will  be  found  to  have  plenty  of  moisture  for 
the  germination  of  the  seed  at  the  time  the 
seed  should  be  sown.  But  If  in  an  unfavorable 
season  there  Is  not  moisture  sufficient  for  seed 
germination,  tlM  seed  should  he  sown  JtiHt  the 
same,  and  left  to  He  In  the  ground  until  there 
Is  sufficient  moisture  to  start  growth.  It  ll 
just  as  well  for  the  seed  to  have  It  lying  In 
the  ground  as  It  Is  to  have  It  stored  In  a  snck 
In  a  granary. 

There  have  been  farmers  that  have  serured 
good  stands  of  alfalfa  by  taking  off  a  nop  of 


ing  the  soil  thorough  cultivation,  and  sowing 
the  seed  the  first  of  August.  If  the  season  is 
favorable,  this  plan  will  generally  be  success- 
ful. But  it  is  much  better  with  seasons  as 
they  run,  and  one  takes  fewer  chances  of  crop 
failure,  to  follow  the  plan  here  first  outlined. 

It  sometimes  happens  on  certain  kinds  of 
soil  that,  after  the  seed  is  sown,  a  heavy, 
spanking  rain,  followed  by  sunshine,  leaves  a 
heavy  crust  upon  tne  surface  of  the  newly 
sown  field.  This  crust  must  be  broken.  Other- 
wise, when  the  young  shoot  grows  up  to  the 
crust  and  cannot  penetrate  it,  it  bends  over 
and  grows  downward  and  dies.  A  light  roller — 
a  corrugated  steel  roller  is  to  be  preferred — or 
a  weeder,  properly  adjusted,  are  the  proper  in- 
struments to  use  for  breaking  this  crust  and 
doing  the  least  damage  to  the  sprouting  seed. 

Right  Kind  of  Seed  to  Sow 

The  main  consideration  in  securing  a  good 
stand  of  alfalfa  is  the  selection  of  proper  seed. 
Every  grower  should  buy  his  seed  as  nearly  as 
possible  direct  from  the  man  that  produced  it. 
Commercial  seed  cannot  be  depended  upon;  it 
is  so  thoroughly  mixed  with  seed  grown  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  There  is  much 
southern  seed  brought  into  this  country  for 
mixture  with  northern  grown  seed.  In  order 
to  give  the  mixture  the  right  appearance,  seed 
that  is  grown  under  irrigation,  and  is  conse- 
quently very  plump  and  bright  and  attractive 
in  appearance,  is  also  frequently  added.  This 
seed  will  all  grow  upon  testing,  and  will  grow 
well  during  the  first  season,  but  the  southern- 
grown  seed  cannot  stand  our  northern  winters 
and  gradually  dies  out,  and  the  irrigated  seed 
cannot  get  along  without  its  supply  of  moisture 
in  the  soil.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  the  damage  resulting  from  the  use  of  mixed 
seed,  every  farmer  should  buy  his  seed  as 
nearly  as  possible  directly  from  the  man  that 
produced  it. 

Natural  Law  Applied 

Everyone  knows  that  live  stock  taken  out 
of  poor  pasture  and  put  into  pasture  where 
the  growth  of  grass  is  rank  will  thrive  won- 
derfully and  take  on  an  entirely  new  appear- 
ance. This  is  the  result  of  a  change  from  ad- 
verse to  favorable  conditions.  The  same  law 
holds  true  with  reference  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  If  tlie  seed  that  the  farmer  sows  is 
grown  under  such  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate that  only  the  strongest  and  most  vigor- 
ous plants  survive  and  bear  a  crop  of  seed, 
and  this  seed  Is  sown  under  conditions  more 
favorable  to  vigorous  and  luxuriant  growth, 
the  crop  derived  from  It  will  respond  wonder- 
fully to  the  change  In  conditions.  Throughout 
the  corn  belt,  the  farmer  should  get  his  seed 
from  a  locality  where  the  conditions  an'  ad- 
verse, where  the  rainfall  Is  less,  the  winters 
colder  and  more  Intense,  and  the  winds  more 
severe  than  In  the  locality  where  lie  proposes 
to  uho  It.  It  will  then  respond  both  In  luxuri- 
ance  of   growth   and    In    vigor   and    vitality  to 
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the  changed  conditions  to  which  he  submits  it. 
Seed  grown  without  irrigation  on  the  high 
table-lands  of  western  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
kota and  Montana  answers  to  these  require- 
ments, for  there  the  rainfall  is  less,  the  win- 
ters more  severe  and  the  winds  more  difficult 
to  endure. 

But  in  order  to  secure  such  seed  the  farmer 
must  use  foresight,  must  know  when  he  is  go- 
ing to  need  the  seed,  and  then  take  measures 
in  ample  time  to  secure  it.  This  paper  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  advice  in  this  matter  to  per- 
sons desirous  of  securing  the  best  kind  of  al- 
falfa seed  for  their  respective  localities,  pro- 
vided its  advice  is  asked  early  enough  to  be 
made  of  practical  benefit. 

The  directions  here  set  forth  apply  in  the 
main  to  the  corn-belt  region  of  the  United 
States.  Outside  of  the  corn  belt,  at  a  greater 
elevation  than  prevails  in  the  corn  belt,  where 
the  season  is  shorter,  the  rainfall  less,  and  the 
winters  more  severe,  the  alfalfa  should  be 
sown  thirty  days  earlier  than  is  recommended 
for  the  corn  belt.  This  earlier  sowing  is  neces- 
sary in  order  for  it  to  attain  sufficient  root 
hold  upon  the  soil  to  enable  it  to  pass  through 
the  winter  without  damage. 


Throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
that  this  paper  serves  there  seems  to  be  no 
general  need  of  inoculating  the  soil  with  nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria.  In  nearly  every  local- 
ity there  are  small,  isolated  spots  in  every 
field  where  such  inoculation  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. Such  spots  may  be  most  successfully 
treated  by  scattering  over  them  a  few  shovels 
full  of  earth  taken  from  soil  where  alfalfa 
flourishes.  This  will  provide  the  necessary  in- 
oculation. Under  other  circumstances,  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  need  of  inocula- 
tion, the  best  method  of  inoculation  has  gen- 
erally been  found  to  be  to  take  soil  from  a 
field  where  alfalfa  flourishes  and  scatter  it 
very  lightly  over  the  field  that  needs  such 
treatment.  In  soils  deficient  in  lime,  a  liberal 
application  of  lime  rock  is  indispensable.  For 
general  purposes  it  will  be  found  that  lime, 
with  a  good  coating  of  farm  manure,  furnishes 
all  the  inoculation  necessary.  When  these  fail, 
the  farmer  may  resort,  for  purposes  of  experi- 
mentation, to  any  commercial  methods  for  soil 
inoculation.  But  before  trying  them  he  should 
determine  for  himself,  by  actual  experiment, 
whether  inoculation  is  necessary. 

Throughout  the  corn  belt  and  in  all  humid 


and  semi-humid  sections,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  sowing  twenty  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  It  is  best  to  sow  this  seed  broad- 
cast, putting  on  ten  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre 
going  one  way,  then  crossing  the  field  in  put- 
ting on  the  other  ten  pounds.  When  sown  in 
this  way  there  will  be  no  balks  or  vacant  spaces 
in  the  field.  In  regions  of  scantier  rainfall, 
proportionately  less  should  be  sown,  -depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  the  rainfall,  since  each 
vigorous  plant  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  for  its  full  development,  and  where 
too  many  plants  are  trying  to  grow  each  will 
make  slight  growth  for  lack  of  moisture. 

The  farmer  that  carefully  and  thoroughly 
follows  the  directions  here  set  forth  may  be 
assured  of  success  in  growing  alfalfa.  Even 
if  he  should  fail  at  first,  he  should  try  again, 
and  keep  trying  until  success  is  assured,  for 
there  is  no  crop  grown  more  profitable  to  gen- 
eral agriculture  and  to  the  agriculturist  than 
alfalfa.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mo- 
hammed's spider  tried  and  tried  and  tried 
again,  did  not  give  up,  and  finally  succeeded. 
Let  the  prospective  alfalfa  grower  take  a  les- 
son from  the  spider.  It  will  be  certain  to  re- 
dound to  his  profit. 


Western  Nebraska  as  a  Producing  District 

IV— Land  and  Conditions  Are  Well  Adapted  to  the  Dairy  Industry 


a  five-year 


HE    dairy    industry  is 

Tone  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  western 
N  e  b  r  a  |s  ka  citizens, 
both  those  who  are 
large  land  and  cattle 
owners,  as  well  as 
those  of  small  holdings — the  home- 
iteaders  of  practically  no  resources 
ixcept  their  determination  to  make 
»  home  and  business  out  of  the  free 
and  given  them  by  the  government. 
This  latter  class  represents  a  very 
arge  portion  of  the  sand-hills  pop- 
llation,  who  acquired  lands  under 
.he  G4  0-acre  homestead  act  and 
vho  are  deserving  of  success  and 
>rosperity  for  the  efforts  put  forth 
in  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
residence. 

Many  of  this  class  of  western  Nebraska  cit- 
.zens,  farmers  and  small  stockmen,  have  been 
prospered  beyond  their  anticipation  and  are  en- 
thusiastic in  praise  of  the  country,  while 
Jthers,  less  fortunate  in  securing  good  land 
uid  with  less  means  and  aptitude  for  the  work 
of  home  building,  have  failed  or  partially 
failed  in  their  ambition  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory business.  This  is  not  entirely  the  fault 
5f  the  country,  though  spotted  and  irregular 
In  its  land  conditions  in  many  districts.  It  is 
the  man,  after  all,  that  plans  and  manages  for 
success  or  failure,  and  his  aptitude  to  the 
work  to  be  taken  up  is  the  key  to  the  situation. 
Dairying  for  Man  of  Limited  Means 

The  dairy  business  appeals  to  the  home- 
steader of  western  Nebraska,  to  the  land  owner 
of  small  or  limited  means,  as  the  surest  way 
to  make  a  living  and  at  the  same  time  grow 
into  the  cattle  business.  The  raising  of  live 
stock  on  the  cheap  and  nutritious  grasses  is 
the  most  forcible  proposition  to  present,  no 
matter  how  inexperienced  the  person  having 
the  subject  under  consideration.  The  resources 
of  all  countries  must  be  studied  in  order  to 
know  what  the  country  is  best  able  to 
produce.  It  is  a  plain  and  easy  task  to  fix 
the  adaptability  of  this  district  of  Nebraska. 
Its  dry  climate,  its  abundance  of  the  best  pas- 
ture and  hay  grasses,  at  once  suggest  live 
stock  growing  in  some  of  its  various  phases. 

To  the  man  of  means  the  raising  of  horses, 
cattle  or  sheep  is  very  naturally  suggested, 
and  whpn   properly  arranged  for  and  intelli- 


Grade  Holsteins  Recently  Shipped   from  Wisconsin — Souse  of  Them 
Have  Record  of  600  Pounds  of  Butter-fat  Per  Year 


gently  handled  and  managed  has  proven  most 
profitable.  To  the  man  of  small  means,  where 
less  land  and  less  stock  becomes  necessary  for 
the  start,  there  is  no  line  of  work  better  for 
the  successful  utilization  of  this  district  than 
dairying. 

Beginning;  in  a  Small  Way 

Some  of  these  small  land  owners,  home- 
steaders of  very  limited  means,  started  with  a 
few  cows  from  which  the  milk  product  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  and  this 
alone  was  marketed  at  the  nearest  trading 
point.  The  buttermilk  was  used  to  grow  the 
calves  until  they  could  be  fed  on  other  feed 
and  developed  into  cows  and  steers.  Each  year 
this  process  has  been  the  means  of  raising 
some  of  the  poorer  class  of  homesteaders  to  a 
feeling  of  independence  as  to  their  ability  to 
make  a  home.  Others  got  the  small  start  of 
a  few  cows,  and  by  joining  in  with  cream-gath- 
ering routes  were  able  to  sell  the  product  of 
their  cows  so  as  to  provide  the  necessities  for 
a  comfortable  living,  and  grew  the  ealf  crop 
each  year  into  heifers  and  steers,  which  soor. 
added  to  the  herd  the  means  of  increased 
profits  and  gave  encouragement  that  meant 
the  establishing  of  the  small  ranch  industry. 
This  has  done  much  toward  bringing  the  sand- 
hills homesteads  into  a  condition  of  habitation 
that  no  other  plan  of  utilization  could  have 
accomplished. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who  have 
been  in  position  to  know  that  with  ten  good 
cows,  well  handled  in  dairy  production  and 
calf  raising,  any  active,  energetic  young,  man 
has  a  sufficient  basis  to  establish  a  breeding 


herd  of  at  least  fifty  cows  and  heif- 
ers, after  allowing  for  1  per  cent  of 
calf  loss  from  accident,  non-pro- 
ducers, etc.  The  steer  increase, 
with  the  sale  of  dairy  products,  will 
provide  a  comfortable  living  for  the 
family  while  proving  up  and  adding 
the  necessary  improvements  for  the 
home  and  ranch. 

Question  of  Hauling  Cream 
The  dairy  industry  is  receiving 
encouragement  through  all  parts  of 
western  Nebraska  by  the  investment 
of  local  capital  in  the  establishment 
of  creamery  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  its  cream  into  a  gooi 
quality  of  butter,  which  has  found  a 
ready  market  in  both  local  and 
shipping  demands.  These  creamery  centers, 
which  are  usually  located  on  the  line  of  rail- 
roads, are  supplied  by  the  homesteaders  and 
owners  living  within  hauling  distance.  The 
dairy  industry,  thus  encouraged  from  a  cream- 
gathering  point  of  view,  has  been  the  means  of 
increasing  the  demand  for  the  dairy  cow,  ani 
in  some  localities  there  have  been  large  num- 
bers of  dairy  cows  shipped  in  to  satisfy  this 
trade.  The  calves  are  all  raised  and  the  herds 
are  increasing. 

The  dairy  industry  is  a  hard  proposition  in 
districts  where  long  hauls  by  wagon  are  neces- 
sary to  reach  shipping  points  with  cream  or 
butter.  Neighborhood  co-operation  in  delivery 
is  the  only  way  that  such  a  situation  can  be 
successfully  handled.  In  a  country  of  pasture 
and  feed  such  as  nature  has  provided  over 
"western  Nebraska,  and  which  will  be  developed 
and  improved  by  man  as  time  goes  on,  there 
can  be  no  misjudging  the  results  of  this  dis- 
trict in  its  steady  increase  as  a  cattle-growing 
and  dairy-producing  country. 

There  are  more  cheap  lands  in  western  Ne- 
braska, lands  offered  from  $10  to  $30  per 
acre,  that  possess  the  qualities  of  soil  for 
growing  crops,  and  having  the  advantages  of 
natural  moisture  sufficient  to  grow  crops,  a 
rainfall  of  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  per  year, 
than  most  any  other  section  of  country  that 
can  be  found  within  easy  market  range.  This 
will  be  another  big  crop  year  in  western  Ne- 
braska. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  rain  in  the  spring  and  summer 
and  crops  are  assured. 


Problem  of  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

Secretary  Houston  Gives  His  Views  and  Outlines  His  Program  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


MIGHTY,  almost  revolutionary 
thought  is  at  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  brought 
into  it  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  new  secretary  of  agriculture, 
David  F.  Houston,  and  the 
thought  has  been  set  to  work  in 
a  methodical  manner,  superlatively  reflective 
of  the  habits  of  this  keen  analyst  of  the  needs 
of  the  great  agricultural  classes  of  the  country. 

In  fact,  two  big  thoughts,  or  propositions, 
are  interesting  the  department  at  this  time, 
and  if  they  should  be  worked  out  successfully 
—and  there  does  not  seem  the  least  chance  of 
failure — the  circles  of  activity,  of  happiness 
and  prosperity— of  modernity,  in  other  words 

 for  the  "bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation,"  as 

our  farmers    have    properly  been  designated, 
will  be  assured.    And    the    loneliness    of  the 
farm,  with  its  corresponding  heartaches,  and 
the  unprofitable  drudgery,  will  be 
dissipated  like  mists  of  the  morning. 

Eutopian!  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Just  a  little  in  advance  of  the  great 
majority  of  his  fellows  is  Secretary 
Houston,  and  he  is  big  enough  and 
capable  enough  and  enthusiastic 
enough  to  see  these  problems,  which 
are  now  interesting  the  department 
mightily,  on  the  high  road  to  suc- 
cess before  his  term  as  secretary  cf 
agriculture  comes  to  an  end. 

When  I  asked  "him,  the  other  day, 
what  the  department  was  most  con- 
cerned in,  Secretary  Houston  turned 
in  his  swivel  chair  and  looking  out 
of  one  of  the  big  windows  of  his 
office,  across  the  flower  gardens  in 
riotous  color,  through  the  long  lane 
of  elms  to  the  spires  of  the  postof- 
fice  and  beyond,  said,  slowly  and  in 
a  well  modulated  voice: 

"Two  propositions  are  now  before 
this  department,  to  the  solutions  of 
which  our  best  thought  will  be 
given." 

"And  they  are?"  I  inquired. 

"They  both  go  back  to  the  same 
general  notion,  or  principle.  We 
have  the  study  of  marketing 
brought  up  to  us  in  a  provision  in 
the  last  agricultural  appropriation 
bill,  which  provides  a  sum  of  $50,- 
000  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  use- 
ful information  connected  with  the 
marketing  of  farm  products. 

"The  problem  of  marketing  is 
one  the  individual  farmer  cannot 
be  brought  to  work  out  by  himself. 
It  rather  involves  the  co-operation 
of  producers  with  a  view,  not  only 
to  Increasing  their  products,  but 
standardizing,  or  improving  them; 
to  their  proper  packing  for  the  market;  to 
the  discovery  of  the  best  places  at  given  times 
to  send  the  product,  and  to  the  minimizing  of 
the  machinery  In  order  to  get  the  product  to 
the  consumer  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy. 

"This  problem  brings  uppermost  the  general 
subject  of  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  to  benefit  from  its  solution,  at  the 
same  time  the  Btudy  of  all  forms  of  betterment 
for  farmers  as  a  class  or  for  rural  communities. 

"In  the  problem  which  confronts  us  there 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  the  fixing  of 
prices,  or  closed  markets.  Those  charged  with 
the  duty  of  inquiry  must  have  for  their  aim  in- 
creased production,  the  furnishing  of  a  bettor 
product,  the  discovery  of  the  best  market,  and 
the  best  method  of  reaching  the  market  In  the 
most  economical  way.  This  on  the  side  of  mar- 
keting. 

"On  the  side  of  credit,  we  understand  the 


By  Ldgar  C.  Snyder 

farmers  cannot  get  money  any  cheaper  than 
other  people  offering  equal  security,  and  they 
cannot  get  money  unless  they  have  the  proper 
credit  basis;  but,  with  this  basis  established, 
farmers  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  as  favor- 
able credit  as  other  people. 

"Co-operation  is  a  much  abused  word,"  con- 
tinued the  Secretary,  as  he  flicked  the  ashes 
from  a  long,  thin,  black  cigar,  which  he  smoked 
as  if  it  really  brought  solace  to  his  highly 
trained  mind  and  better  fitted  him  to  discuss 
the  complexities  of  the  propositions. 

"Many  things  in  the  name  of  co-operation 
are  presented  to  the  farmer  that  are  not  really 
so.  There  are  many  co-operative  enterprises 
that  are  pure  fakes.  They  are  no  more  than 
private  combinations  run  for  personal  gain.  Co- 


David    P.    Houston,    Secretary    of  Agriculture 

operation,  therefore,  as  it  Is  often  practiced  and 
is  coming  to  be  understood,  is  not  to  be  applied 
descriptively  to  the  movement  we  are  about  to 
undertake.  Organization  is  the  term  to  be  em- 
ployed In  connection  with  our  efforts- -not  or- 
ganization which  looks  toward  holding  crops 
back  from  market  and  influencing  prices,  but 
which  promotes  potentiality  and  improves  con- 
ditions of  rural  living. 

"These  observations  pimply  suggest  the  cau- 
tion the  department  inns!  use,  and  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  It.  must  deal.  The  department 
must,  discover  facts;  study  conditions  as  they 
exist;  what  the  needs  are,  and  undertake  a 
critical  examination  of  co-operat I vo  arrange- 
ments to  determine  permanent,  elements  of 
value,  and  furnish  full  Information  about  ih<  m 
to  the  country. 

"At  the  proper  stage,  It  mny  be  pnrt  of  the 
program  to  attempt  a  demonstration,  especially 
In  the  field  of  marketing  In  selected  localities, 


in  order  to  show  the  benefits  that  cannot  help 
but  accrue  if  wisdom  be  shown  in  the  handling 
of  the  subject. 

"Then,  again,  the  question  of  how  to  secure 
capital  for  the  farmers  is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  problems  we  have  to  deal  with--how 
to  bring  about  the  association  of  small  farmers 
who  cannot  provide  a  credit  basis  individually, 
but  who  will  be  provided  with  capital  to  carry 
on  their  work  through  mutual  action  and  sup- 
port,, as  we  find  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Prussia. 

"To  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
congress  has  appropriated  $2  5,000  to  send  a 
commission  abroad  to  study  co-operative  farm 
credits,  and  that  commission  is  already  at  work, 
the  report  of  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  our 
activities. 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous  interest  de- 
veloped in  this  country  in  the  two  phases  of 
rural  economy  to  which  I  have 
called  attention.  In  a  number  of 
states  there  are  significant  begin- 
ning's of  activity  in  these  directions. 
In  the  New  England,  and  some  of 
the  other  eastern  states;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
California,  and  in  Florida  espe- 
cially, the  questions  are  in  process 
of  solution,  while  a  number  of  state 
institutions  are  planning  to  attack 
the  problem,  the  universities  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Texas 
showing  marked  signs  of  interest  in 
raising  the  standards  of  farm  life, 
and  giving  the  toilers  on  the  farms 
larger  returns  for  their  labor. 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this 
connection  that  more  books  have 
been  written  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  are  in  process  of 
writing,  on  these  wonderfully  inter- 
esting phases  of  rural  life  and  rural 
organization  than  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  preceding  fifteen  years. 

"As  I  have  said  before,  the  de- 
partment recognizes  clearly  the 
complexities  which  surround  these 
problems  and  the  overwhelming  ne- 
cessity of  approaching  the  subject 
simply,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
misleading  of  the  public  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  back-track- 
ing. 

"The  danger  is  that  in  the  ex- 
citement attending  this  new  sub- 
ject, hasty  and  ill-conceived  pro- 
posals will  be  placed  before  the 
people  for  their  adoption  without 
due  consideration,  and  which  will 
necessarily  make  Its  solution  that 
much  harder. 

"Then,  again,  there  are  many 
legal  aspects  to  consider.  Laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  states  will  need  attention, 
to  the  end  that  the  result  aimed  at  may  be 
achieved  with  due  regard  to  all  conditions  In- 
volved In  their  solution.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
our  policy  to  make  haste  slowly. 

"The  department  Is  now  engaged  In  com- 
pleting the  staffs  of  these  two  services  and  de- 
veloping definite  projects  In  each  of  these 
fields. 

"For  the  bend  of  the  rural  organization 
Hervice  I  believe  1  have  round  the  right  man  In 
Dr.  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  professor  Ot  po- 
litical economy  at  Harvard  University.  He 
was  born  In  Iowa,  having  been  brought  up  on 
a  farm  In  that  state.  Needing  money  to  pay 
his  way  through  college,  he  started  a  milk 
route,  which  he  sold  at  his  graduation  to  Minn- 
one  else  who  had  to  earn  an  education.  He 
won  degrees  at  Cornell.  Johns  Hopkins,  Ober- 
1 1 ii  mid  the  I'nlverplty  of  California,  ami  Inter 
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To  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  per  annum,  in  advance  $1.60 

To  all  points  in  Canada,  per  annum, 
in  advance   2.60 

To  other  foreign  points,  per  annum, 
in  advance    2.75 

REMITTANCE  FOR  RENEWALS  should 
be  sent  by  postoffice  or  express  money 
order,  bank  draft  or  2-cent  stamps. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Both  old  and 
new  address  must  be  given. 

ADDRESS  BUSINESS  LETTERS  to 
"The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer," 
Omaha,  Neb.  Address  letters  for  pub- 
lication to  "Editor  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,"  Omaha,  Neb. 

Advertising  Rates 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  -  Rates:  60 
cents  an  agate  line,  or  J7.00  an  inch. 
Reading  matter,  $1.00  per  brevier  line. 
Classified  ads,  in  small  type,  5  cents 
a  word.  Rates  based  on  guaranteed  cir- 
culation of  100,000.  Actual  average  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  105.000.  Live  stock 
rates  on  request. 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  Friday  of  the 
week  preceding  date  it  is  to  be  inserted. 

Farmers  interested  in  barley  cul- 
ture will  do  well  to  secure  Barley 
Bulletin  No.  1.  It  may  be  had  from 
the  chairman  of  the  barley  commit- 
tee, W.  H.  Prinz,  Chicago. 

Abolish  the  swill  barrel.  It  is  a 
feeding  place  for  flies  and  draws 
them,  and  it  is  a  breeding  place  for 
all  manner  of  malign  germs.  It  is 
only  a  little  better  than  a  cesspool. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
taking  steps  looking  toward  utilizing 
the  thousands  of  tons  of  slag  that 
are  a  by-product  of  blast  furnaces. 
This  slag  contains  lime  and  phos- 
phorus, which  may  be  used  as  fer- 
tilizers. 

The  late  legislature  in  Minnesota 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  ship- 
ment of  cream  by  rail  more  than 
sixty-five  miles,  except  in  properly 
iced  and  thoroughly  sanitary  refrig- 
erator cars.  Representative  Steen- 
erson  of  Minnesota  has  now  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  in  congress. 

During  the  ten  months  ending 
May  1  the  records  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  show  a  total  of  Amer- 
ican exports  amounting  to  $2,107,- 
873,911,  as  compared  with  $1,890,- 
708,608  for  the  same  period  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  is  far  ahead  of 
the  entire  year's  record  of  any  pre- 
vious year. 

Argentine  beef  dealers  are  in 
trouble.  Six  of  the  leading  Argen- 
tine companies  recently  presented  to 
their  government  a  note  declaring 
that  they  were  about  to  close  their 
plants  because  other  companies  in 
that  country  were  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  monopoly  by  selling  beef  in 
the  English  markets  for  less  than 
cost.  They  demand  justice  from  the 
government. 


About  Sending  News  Notes 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
wishes  to  call  the  attention,  the 
careful  attention,  of  all  its  readers 
to  the  fact  that  every  issue  of  the 
magazine  goes  to  press  nearly  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  issue.  This 
is  made  necessary  by  the  form  the 
magazine  takes. 

The  special  attention  of  persons 
sending  news  items  for  publication, 
or  notices  of  various  kinds  for  which 
they  desire  publicity,  is  called  to 
this  matter.  Probably  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  that  the  paper  is 
asked  to  give  publicity  to  any  mat- 
ter the  request  is  received  too  late 
for  publication  in  time  for  the  pub- 
licity to  confer  any  benefit. 

Persons  who  desire  publicity  for 
the  meetings  of  the  various  associa- 
tions or  for  any  matter  that  is  set 
for  a  particular  date,  if  they  desire 
publicity  through  the  columns  of 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will 
have  to  send  to  the  office  the  de- 
sired information  at  least  two  weeks 
in  advance,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  allow  even  a  longer  time  than 
this.  This  statement  explains  why 
publicity  has  not  been  given  through 
the  columns  of  this  paper  in  certain 
matters.  The  fact  is,  the  news  was 
received  too  late  for  possible  publi- 
cation to  be  of  any  use. 

This  paper  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  assist  all  enterprises  for  the  ben- 
efit of  agriculture  by  giving  them 
necessary  publicity,  but  in  order  to 
do  so  it  must  have  notices  ample 
time  in  advance. 


Wheat  in  Com 

The  practice  of  drilling  wheat  in 
standing  corn  at  the  time  for  seed- 
ing wheat  is  endorsed  and  practiced 
very  extensively  in  some  sections  of 
the  country.  The  reason  for  this 
practice  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  that  uses  it  saves  time;  that 
is,  he  gets  a  crop  and  a  half  from 
the  same  ground  in  a  year.  Whether 
this  practice  is  worth  while,  depends 
upon  circumstances. 

Unless  the  wheat  is  drilled  in 
such  a  way  as  practically  to  cover 
the  whole  ground;  that  is,  by  having 
the  drill  tooth  run  up  close  to  the 
corn  on  each  side  of  the  row,  there 
will  be  a  wide,  vacant  strip  left  at 
harvest  time  where  the  row  of  corn 
stood  the  preceding  year.  This 
makes  the  finest  possible  ground  for 
the  propagation  of  weeds,  and  weeds 
are  the  greatest  bane  to  modern 
farming.  There  is  no  practice  that 
will  develop  weeds  on  the  farm  as 
rapidly  as  this  shiftless  method  of 
drilling  wheat  between  the  corn 
rows. 

Whether  the  wheat  can  be  drilled 
up  close  to  the  corn  row  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  cultivation  the 
corn  has  had  beforehand.  Such 
drilling  will  be  easy  enough  if  the 
corn  is  given  level  cultivation.  But 
if  the  old  practice  of  hilling  up  the 
corn  at  the  time  of  lay-by  is  fol- 
lowed, the  surface  of  the  field  will 
be  uneven,  will  have  ridges  and  fur- 
rows, and  under  such  circumstances 
it  will  be  practically  impossible  to 
drill  the  wheat  in  the  corn  as  it 
should  be  drilled. 

No  one  should  attempt  to  drill 
wheat    in    corn    unless    the  corn 


has  had  level  cultivation.  Then 
the  practice  might  be  indulged  in  to 
meet  an  emergency,  or  to  fill  a  gap 
in  the  system  of  rotation.  But  such 
a  practice  to  be  profitable  must  be 
carefully  done.  No  farmer  should 
permit  himself  to  do  anything  that 
will  result  in  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  weeds. 


Importance  of  Pedigree 

What  is  a  pedigree  worth?  This 
depends  upon  circumstances  and 
conditions.  Some  animals  properly 
pedigreed  are  not  worth  much  out- 
side their  pedigree  history.  Such 
animals  should  be  avoided  by  the 
purchaser.  Some  method  of  inspec- 
tion should  be  adopted  by  registra- 
tion associations  whereby  such  ani- 
mals could  be  disqualified  and  can- 
celled from  registration. 

In  the  sale  of  animals,  there  is 
too  much  imposition  practiced  upon 
the  purchaser  by  the  seller  in  not 
making  a  prompt  delivery  of  the 
pedigree  and  guarantee  of  certifi- 
cate of  registry  and  transfer.  A 
pedigree  is  not  always  evidence  of 
registration  or  eligibility  to  regis- 
tration. The  matter  of  purity  of 
blood,  reliable  pedigree  and  a  cor- 
rect personal  family  history  of  the 
animal  in  question,  should  be  made 
more  exacting  in  all  sales  and  pur- 
chases. 

The  selling  of  animals  as  pure- 
bred, pedigreed,  registered,  etc., 
without  the  delivery  of  the  papers 
substantiating  these  statements, 
should  be  treated  by  the  purchaser 
as  only  a  partial  delivery,  and  one- 
half  the  purchase  price  should  be 
held  back  until  the  registry  evi- 
dence is  fully  delivered.  This  can 
all  be  transacted  through  the  bank 
of  the  purchaser  by  the  deposit  of 
balance  subject  to  proper  delivery 
of  papers.  If  such  precautionary 
steps  were  universally  adopted  by 
purchasers,  there  would  be  less 
complaint  of  delayed  pedigrees,  and 
suits  brought  to  force  pedigree  de- 
livery. It  would  prevent  a  lot  of 
fraudulent,  pure-bred  transactions 
that  frequently  cause  an  inestima- 
ble amount  of  trouble  in  communi- 
ties where  breeding  animals  are 
used,  under  the  representation  of 
being  pedigeed  that  cannot  be  and 
never  are  pedigreed. 

Again,  such  a  system  put  into 
practice  would  correct  the  business 
methods  of  careless,  indolent  own- 
ers of  pedigreed  animals,  who  think 
after  making  a  sale  and  giving  a 
promise  of  pedigree  and  transfer 
that  any  time  will  do.  It  should  be 
the  business  of  all  live  stock  breed- 
ers and  dealers  to  have  the  neces- 
sary papers  of  transfer  ^^ady  so  as 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
sale  when  the  sale  is  made. 

There  is  no  business  in  existence 
that  demands  so  much  accuracy, 
system  and  promptness  in  its  suc- 
cessful operation  as  the  pure-bred 
live  stock  business.  Each  animal 
has  a  personality  in  pedigree  his- 
tory that  is  his  own,  and  no  substi- 
tution or  omission  in  any  respect 
can  be  used  in  his  representation 
when  he  passes  into  the  hands  of  a 
purchaser.  Lack  of  prompt  fulfill- 
ment of  pedigree  or  registration 
evidence  is  the  surest  means  that 
any  breeder  can  employ  to  discredit 
himself  and  his  business. 


Why  Boys  Leave  the  Farm 

Here  are  two  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion that  is  being  so  frequently 
asked,  "Why  do  boys  leave  the 
farm?" 

Boys  leave  the  farm  because  farm 
life  is  not  made  attractive  enough  for 
them.  The  home  farm  is  conducted 
in  such  a  way  that  they  get  no  idea 
of  farming  beyond  hard  work  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  without  apparent 
appreciation  and  without  recom- 
pense. No  one  could  expect  a  boy 
to  remain  on  the  farm  where  there 
is  no  really  enjoyable  home  life — 
nothin  to  lighten  severe  labor, 
nothing  to  relieve  grinding  drudg- 
ery. The  wise  farmer,  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  the  boss  of  his  boys,  will 
take  them  into  his  confidence,  will 
establish  a  companionship  with 
them,  will  remember  that  he  was 
once  a  boy  himself,  and  will  try  to 
look  at  life  from  the  boys'  point  of 
view,  and  make  life  worth  living  to 
them  as  they  see  life.  He  will  take 
them  into  his  confidence,  will  dis- 
cuss his  plans  with  them  and  be  a 
boy  with  them.  He  will  himself  take 
pride  in  what  he  does  because  it  13 
worth  doing,  and  doing  well,  and 
he  will  try  to  develop  in  his  boys 
this  pride  in  doing  good  jobs  well. 
Pride  in  what  one  does  relieves  the 
drudgery  and  dissipates  the  grind  of 
farm  life.  Boys  hunger  for  appre- 
ciation. When  they  do  a  good  job, 
the  wise  man  will  not  forget  a  word 
of  praise— not  fulsome,  over-done 
praise,  but  wise,  helpful  apprecia- 
tion. It  will  make  the  boy  feel  that 
he  amounts  to  something,  is  worth 
something  to  the  home  farm. 

The  boys  need  social  diversion. 
Make  the  home  life  such  that  when 
the  boys  want  to  have  a  regular  rip- 
roaring  good  time  they  will  want  to 
come  home  to  have  it,  and  for  the 
time  being  let  the  old  folks  be  kids 
again  and  enter  heartily  into  the 
youthful  life,  with  its  hopes  and  as- 
pirations. 

Another  reason  why  boys  leave 
the  farm  is  because  they  want  to 
demonstrate  their  capacity  to  do 
things  for  themselves.  They  want  a 
chance  to  show  that  they  can  be  self- 
supporting.  Why  would  it  not  be  a 
good  plan  to  give  them  this  chance 
right  on  the  farm?  Let  them  have 
an  acre  or  two  of  ground  and  see 
what  they  can  do  with  it,  and  in 
which  they  can  take  a  legitimate 
pride.  Give  them  a  pig  or  a  calf  or 
a  colt  that  they  can  call  their  own, 
that  will  be  really  their  own,  so 
that  when  it  is  sold  they  actually 
get  the  money  for  it,  and  learn  in 
this  way  the  reward  that  comes  from 
taking  care  of  things,  and  in  this 
way  also  lay  the  beginning  of  the 
foundation  of  the  business  life. 

The  average  boy  does  not  hate 
work.  He  hates  drudgery;  he  hates 
the  dull  grind,  with  no  reward  in 
sight.  Give  his  notions  of  indepen- 
dence and  of  pride  in  what  he  does 
a  chance  to  grow  on  the  home  farm; 
realize  that  he  has  the  beginnings 
of  a  man  in  him,  and  take  as  much 
pains  to  develop  his  manliness  as  is 
now  taken  to  get  all  the  labor  pos- 
sible out  of  him,  and  one  of  the 
causes  for  boys  leaving  the  farm 
will  be  abolished. 

With  the  telephone,  the  automo- 
bile and  cheap  transportation,  most 
of  the  advantages  of  city  life  are 
now  brought  to  the  farm,  or  at  least 
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they   may   be  brought  there.  Let 
the  boys  share  in  these  to  the  full. 
Let  them  feel  that  they  are  In  a 
sort  of  partnership  in  all  farm  oper- 
ations, that,  in  a   measure,  propri- 
etorship   is    theirs,  and    they  will 
learn  to  love  the  farm. 
Always  work  and  never  play 
Takes  the  boy's  content  away. 
Always  play  and  never  work 
Makes  of  him  a  useless  shirk. 
Mixing  both  work  and  play 
Makes  of  him  a  man  some  day— 
A  man  induced  by  Nature's  charm 
To  live  upon  and  love  the  farm. 

Ruling  in  Merino  5hows 

The  rulings  of  the  Americau  De- 
laine Record  Association  on  the  re- 
quirements for  exhibition  of  all 
merinos  exhibited  in  Classes  A,  B 
and  C  are  that  all  sheep  exhibited  in 
these  classes  be  shorn  close  and 
evenly  on  or  after  January  1  of  the 
year  exhibited.  Lambs  to  be  eligi- 
ble must  be  dropped  on  or  after 
January  1  of  the  year  exhibited  and 
be  placed  on  record  as  shown  by 
certificate  of  registry.  This  applies 
io  all  state  and  county  fairs  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  the  best  piece  of  e^hibi- 
tion  legislation,  or  ruling,  ever 
adopted  for  the  interests  of  the 
pure-bred  sheep  industry  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  fair  alike  to  all  merino 
sheep  breeders  who  come  under  its 
restraining  influence.  It  will  at 
oace  remove  a  lot  of  prejudice  as 
to  deception  and  unfairness  in 
shearing  and  in  birth  date  of  lambs 
exhibited.  It  is  not,  however,  com- 
plete or  exacting  enough  unless  it 
requires  the  affidavit  of  two  disin- 
terested citizens  who  witnessed  the 
shearing.  It  is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction,  however. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  state 
fairs,  county  fairs  and  sheep  shows 
incorporate  these  rulings  into  their 
premium  lists,  and  instruct  their 
superintendents,  insofar  as  their  of- 
ficial power  lies,  to  see  to  the  en- 
forcement of  these  rules,  and  every 
other  rule  governing  in  the  sheep 
department.  A  rule  violated,  and 
the  offense  passed  unnoticed  and 
unpunished  is  far  worse  in  its  ex- 
hibition influence  than  if  the  rule 
had  never  been  adopted  or  printed. 

There  is  no  advantage  or  evi- 
dence of  unfairness  in  these  rulings 
to  any  breeder,  unless  to  the  ex- 
hibitor who  does  not  want  to  breed 
so  early  as  to  have  January  lambs 
to  take  care  of,  or  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  handle  winter-shorn  sheep. 
The  March  lamb  and  the  March- 
shorn  sheep  is  still  privileged  to 
exhibit  with  the  competitor  having 
two  months  the  advantage  in 
Krowth  and  fleece.  The  profes- 
sional exhibitor  is  not  seriously  re- 
strained, except  in  showing  last 
fall's  lambs  and  last  fall's  shorn 
Bheep. 

Hustle  may  do  the  thing  by  eight- 
een hours'  toil  in  dust  and  sweat — 
efficiency  thinks,  pushes  a  button, 
and  it  is  accomplished. — Sheldon. 

Farm  sanitation  begins  with  get- 
ting rid  of  flies,  and  that  almost 
ends  It,  too.  Flies  are  much  more 
than  half  the  battle. 

As  a  rule,  the  man  who  uses  bad 
judgment  lays  the  results  to  bad 
luck. 

The  only  man  who  can  keep  you 
from  making  a  success  is  yourself. 


Practical  Poultry  Production 

I  lie  subject  of  poultry  production, 
viewed  I'roni  a  practical  standpoint, 
is  one  in  which  more  persons  are 
interested  than  all  others  besides, 
judging  from  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  real  estate  agents 
throughout  the  country.  The  city 
town  lot,  acreage  property  and  sub- 
urban residence  propositions  are 
presented  with  much  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  opportunities  for 
going  into  poultry  raising  as  an  in- 
dustry that  these  small  properties 
afford.  "Just  the  thing  for  a  poul- 
try ranch,  where  a  family  can  make 
a  comfortable  living,  with  little 
labor  and  very  little  ounay  in  fix- 
tures." There  may  "be  two  lots  or 
one  large  lot,  one  acre  or  several 
acres — it  possesses  the  same  qualifi- 
cations as  to  its  ability  to  make  a, 
good  and  sure  living  for  a  family 
with  comparatively  no  labor  and 
small  capital. 

This  idea  of  poultry  raising  being 
an  easy  and  sure  means  of  large 
profits  has  been  tried  thousands  of 
times  by  the  man  of  small  means 
and  small  property  accommodations 
and  small  experience,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  they  have  failed.  That 
the  city  man  or  town  man  who  is 
obliged  to  keep  his  poultry  confined 
to  a  yard  or  small  lot  cannot  con- 
duct his  enterprise  on  an  egg  and 
meat  basis  and  pay  expenses  year  in 
and  year  out,  is  the  evidence  gener- 
ally of  those  who  have  tried  it. 

An  account  of  a  new  government 
experiment  enterprise  in  poultry 
raising  and  egg  production  informs 
the  poultry  interests  of  the  country 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  a  new  poultry 
farm,  located  thirteen  miles  out 
from  Washington  City,  near  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station.  This 
farm  consists  of  sixty  acres  and  is 
to  be  developed  upon  practical  lines, 
simple  and  inexpensive,  and  can  be 
copied  without  great  expense.  An 
experienced  fine-breed  poultry  fan- 
cier is  to  be  put  in  charge.  The 
poultry  specialty  work  throughout 
the  country  is  to  be  studied  and  in- 
vestigated thoroughly,  with  the  view 
of  developing  egg-producing  breeds, 
cross-breeds  and  doing  general  ex- 
perimental work  in  poultry  and  egg 
improvement. 

This  new  enterprise  is  directed  at 
a  feature  of  the  poultry  industry 
destined  to  shoot  over  the  heads  of 
the  small  poultryman,  the  suburban 
chicken  man,  that  each  year  joins 
the  ranks,  that  each  year  is  per- 
suaded that  there  is  money  in  the 
little  chicken  enterprise  and  a  com- 
fortable living  for  the  family.  The 
poultry  fancier  and  poultry  experi- 
menter who  is  trying  to  develop  a 
big  egg-record  strain  of  hens  is  do- 
ing it  at  a  cost  of  labor,  attention, 
feed  and  general  expense  that  no  or- 
dinary poultry  raiser  can  afford. 

What  the  public  needs,  and  wants, 
more  tlian  any  other  necessity  of 
poultry  Information,  Is  demonstra- 
tion information  from  Undo  Bam 'l 
experts  of  what  can  be  produced  In 
the  w  y  of  poultry  and  eggs  In  ac- 
tual sales  In  the  commercial  trade 
of  the  country  from  the  one-acro 
chicken  farm,  the  flve-acro  chicken 
f;irni  and  the  ten-acre  chicken  farm. 
This  Is  the  class  of  chicken  people 
who  are  numbered  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  and  scattered  all  over  the 


country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  on 
the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south,  and  have  been  patiently 
waiting  for  this  information  for 
years.  "How  can  we  conduct  the 
small  poultry  industry  so  as  to  make 
it  remunerative?"  and  "What  is  the 
plant  and  the  cost  of  it  complete 
with  which  this  kind  of  an  industry 
can  be  carried  on?"  It  is  one  thing 
to  suggest,  but  an  entirely  different 
thing  to  demonstrate. 

A  full  and  complete  diagram  of 
the  grounds  and  plant,  every  penny 
of  expense  for  every  particle  of  ma- 
terial used,  for  purchase  of  stock  to 
start  with,  feeds  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  every  hour  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  actual  operation  of  the 
business,  and  just  as  accurate  a 
statement  of  receipts  from  sales  of 
fowls,  eggs,  etc.,  will  be  kept.  The 
poultryman,  the  beginner,  wants  to 
know  just  what  has  been  done  on 
the  small  plant,  the  possibilities  un- 
der good  care,  system  and  the  best 
of  supervision. 

The  farm  poultry,  which  has  from 
the  beginning  of  time  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  egg  supply  of  the  gen- 
eral egg  trade  of  the  country,  and 
the  general  poultry  supply  of  the 
meat  trade,  is  easily  accounted  for, 
and  needs  no  explanation.  It  is  the 
poultry  business  under  confinement, 
under  restraint,  that  demands  dem- 
onstration, and  this  in  the  capacity 
that  the  man  or  family  of  small 
means  can  invest  in  with  some  de- 
gree of  assurance  of  what  it  can  be 
made  to  yield. 


Farm  Accounts 

It  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  necessary  for  every  farmer 
to  become  an  actual  business  man. 
Competition  is  becoming  more  and 
more  acute.  Margins  of  profit  aro 
becoming  narrower  and  narrower, 
and  if  the  farmer  is  to  be  certain 
that  he  gets  any  more  out  of  his 
operations  than  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port him,  or  makes  money  in  any- 
other  way  than  by  the  natural  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  his  holdings, 
bis  business  must  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  strict  business 
methods.  He  must  know  the  cost  of 
everything  that  he  sells  in  order  to 
know  at  what  prices  he  must  sell  in 
order  to  make  a  profit.  He  should 
have  an  accurate  account  of  all  ex- 
penditures. He  must  know  whether 
on  the  whole  he  gets  out  of  any 
crop  or  any  animal  more  than  they 
have  cost.  At  the  end  of  every  year 
he  should  know  whether  his  hold- 
ings of  personal  property  are  worth 
more  or  less  than  they  were  at  the 
same  time  the  preceding  year. 

The  easiest  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  is  with  the  aid  of  a  regular 
system  of  farm  accounts.  Many  of 
the  farm  account  systems  advocated 
In  the  public  press  are  too  Compli- 
cated for  use  by  tho  ordinary 
farmer.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  simplified  systems  for 
keeping  book  accounts  of  all  farm 
operations  that  may  lie  utilized  by 
any  farmer,  and  will  bo  found  to 
Involve  very  little  trouble  or  expense 
and  prove  of  great  benefit  and  help. 
This  paper  recommends  such  a  sys- 
tem of  keeping  farm  accounts  to  Its 
renders.  It  will  he  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  from  them  In  regard 
to  this  matter. 


Tile  Drainage 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
columns  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  that  only  a  certain  class  of 
plants  can  grow  in  soil  in  which 
there  is  free  water.  Aquatic  plants, 
such  as  pond  lilies  and  other  plants 
of  similar  habits  of  growth,  require 
free  water  in  the  soil  for  their  best 
development.  But  the  cereals — in 
fact,  all  plants  cultivated  by  the  or- 
dinary farmer — cannot  thrive  in 
soil  in  which  free  water  is  stand- 
ing, or  in  soil  that  is  too  wet. 
Proper  deveopment  is  prevented  in 
such  soil,  not  merely  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  water,  but  by  other 
conditions  which  always  attend  the 
presence  of  free  water  in  the  soil. 

In  a  rolling  country,  such  as  is 
to  be  found  in  eastern  Nebraska  and 
throughout  most  of  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri, the  hills  are  likely  to  be  moie 
or  less  springy  in  their  character. 
The  water  from  these  springs 
reaches  into  the  low-lands  between 
the  hills,  in  most  cases  through  un- 
derground channels.  In  addition  to 
this  natural  spring  water,  the  rain- 
fall runs  off  the  hills  into  the  lower 
land.  Unless  there  is  some  natural 
outlet  afforded  for  the  water  that 
thus  accumulates  in  the  low-land, 
this  land  becomes,  by  reason  of  the 
existence  of  moisture,  less  produc- 
tive than  it  otherwise  might  be. 

It  is  on  such  lands  as  these  that 
under-drainage  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance, and  the  best  method  of  under- 
drainage  is  drainage  by  the  use  of 
tiles  laid  at  the  proper  depths  under 
the  surface.  Such  drainage  not 
only  carries  off  the  water  and  re- 
duces other  conditions  in  the  soil 
unfavorable  to  growth,  but  it  makes 
possible  a  greater  degree  of  aera- 
tion of  the  soil  which  is  necessary 
for  the  most  profitable  growth. 

Certain  parts  of  Iowa  have  al- 
ready learned  this  lesson,  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  note  the  piles  of 
drain  tile  along  the  railroads  at 
the  different  stations  and  to  see 
tiles  scattered  over  the  field  pre- 
paratory to  being  put  beneath  the 
surface.  In  certain  parts  of  Iowa 
nearly  every  farmer  is  putting  in 
drainage  tile.  He  could  not  spend 
money  more  profitably.  He  will  bo 
sure  to  reap  the  reward  of  such  in- 
vestment. 

Certain  parts  of  eastern  Ne- 
braska should  follow  his  example. 
Already  there  are  several  large 
drainage  districts  in  Nebraska 
through  which  immense  drainago 
canals  have  been  cut,  thus  permit- 
ting much  water  to  run  off.  Hut 
the  work  will  not  be  completed  un- 
til the  fields  adjacent  to  theso 
drainage  canals  are  tiled,  and  in 
this  way  thoroughly  drained.  There 
are  farms  in  eastern  Nebraska  that 
used  to  be  valueless  that  have  been 
given  a  value  clear  bewnd  ordinary 
land  in  the  same  neighborhood 
simply  by  thorough  tile  drain. i,,e. 
At.  some  future  uato  this  paper  may 
have  something  moro  ext<  tided  to 
say  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
and  may  describe  some  farms  wheru 
litis  Improvement  Iiiih  resulted  In  ;i 
vast  Increase  of  value.  In  the  ntenn- 
llme  I  lie  dralr.ago  Is  most  earnestly 

re.oin  tided    to   all     readers  who 

have  land  In  which  at  anv  senson  of 
tho  year  free  water  Is  liable  to  ac- 
cumulate. 
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Din  for 


Dipping  sheep  and  swine  is  a 
paying  proposition.  Every  time 
your  stock  pass  through  a  Dr. 
Hess  Dip  solution  they  increase 
in  value.  This  is  because  Dr.  Hess 
dip  renders  them  less  liable  to 
disease  and  free  of  tantalizing 
vermin.  It's  the  healthy  hog 
that  puts  on  the  fat,  hence 

Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant 

—because  it  makes  for  hog  health— 
also  makes  for  your  profit.  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  is  approved  by  the  Government  as 
an  official  dip  for  sheep  scab.  It  de- 
stroys all  germ  life  and  is  therefore  a 
sure  preventive  of  contagious  live 
stock  diseases.  A  splendid  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer.  Sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee  if  not  satisfactory. 

Write  for  dip  booklet. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland, Ohio 


Cold   Storage  for  the  Farm 


KEEP  IT! 
HANDY 

Yon  can  never  tell  when  a  borse  I 
is  going  to  develop  a  Curb,  Splint,  f 
Spavin,  Ringbone  or  lameness. 
Yet  it  is  bound  to  bappen  sooner 
or  later.  And  you  can't  afford  to 
keep  him  In  the  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

handy  at  all  times.  John  Sayer  of  324  BronsoiT* 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  writes:  Iwouldnot  be 
without  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at  any  cost. 

Itis  a  priceless  liniment  for 
both  man  and  beast. 
Get  Kendall's  Spavin 
■  Cure  at  any  druggist's. 
Zri!S!?^^a  81  per  bottle— 6  for  S5. 
-  ■Uj^K^imjV  "Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
PAV1N  CURtj  0  —free— or  write  to 

Or.  B.  J.  KENCALL  CO. 
'  Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. ,  U.S.A. 


LettheGade  Air  Cooler  Do  Your  Pumping 


"The  Engine  That  Breathes." 
Aside  from  pmping  water,  the  Gade  Air  Cooler 
will  do  all  the  odd  jobs  about  the  farm.  With 
our  Uine  Shafting  Pumping  Outfit  you  can  oper- 
ate a  dozen  different  machines  all  at  the  same 
time.  You  can't  afford  to  be  without  this  out- 
fit. It  will  pay  for  itself  before  fall.  Get  our 
proposition  NOW. 

REAL   FIVE   YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
Sizes  Wi  to  12  H.  P.  Stationary  and  portable. 
GADE   BROS.   MTG.  CO., 
200  E.  Iowa  Street.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


Beatrice  "Nu  Way"  Line 

Tanks  For  All  Purposes 

Water,  Oil  Storage. 
Grain  Storage, 
Dipping 
Hogs,  Sheep.  Cattle, 
Scalding  Hogs, 
Watering  Stock, 
Hauling  Water  and 
Oil, 

Threshermen, 
Delivering  Oil, 
Troughs,  . 
Grain  Bins, 
Well  Casing, 
Gavanized  and  Per- 
forated  Well  Screen, 
r  Corrugated  Culverts, 
Tip-Top  Steel 
Cupolas. 
Ask  Your  Ntearest  Dealer 
BEATRICE    STEEL    TANTT    MTG.  CO., 
712  So.  Seventh  St.,  Beatrice,  Web. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Factory  to  Parm.  Want  Parmer  A<renta. 
Write  quick      ATJGTTST  POST,  Moulton,  If< 


By  5yvanus 


Please  mention  The  Twentieth  Centurv 
i-armer  when  writing. 


T~^HE  question  of  farm  cold 
storage  is  of  growing  im- 
portance.  An  arrange- 
"M"8!!  ment  for  convenience  in 
one  place  can  seldom  be  copied  in 
every  detail  for  another,  but  may 
offer  valuable  suggestions  for  many 
others,  so  in  describing  our  arrange- 
ment for  cold-storage,  etc.,  in  lieu 
of  a  cellar,  I  shall  omit  such  details 
as  must  vary  with  each  individual 
location  and  simply  describe  this 
one  as  it  is.  With  the  exception  of 
the  plastering,  not  a  stroke  of  pro- 
fessional work  was  done  upon  this 
addition  to  the  house.  From  stone 
foundation  to  chimney  cap,  it  was 
the  work,  of  home  talent. 

Like  many  others,  this  cold  stor- 
age was  built  in  a  section  too  level 
to  admit  of  a  cellar  under  the  house 
and  the  only  substitute  must  be  a 
cold-storage  room,  that  being  more 
healthful  anyway.  The  addition 
was  built  to  include  a  summer 
kitchen,  milk  room  and  cold-storage 
room,  connecting  with  the  main 
house  by  means  of  a  porch,  which 
affords  a  sheltered  passageway  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  well  as  cov- 
ering in  the  well.  As  a  further 
convenience  the  entire  porch  is 
screened  to  keep  out  flies.  Double 
walls  are  used  only  for  the  cold- 
storage  room  and  milk  room.  These 
were  made  by  using  six-inch  stud- 
ding boarded  solidly  outside  and  in, 
and  filled  between  with  dry  saw- 
dust as  built.  The  sawdust  extends 
to  the  top  and  covers  the  loft  with 
a  ten  or  twelve-inch  layer  also. 

The  floor  is  left  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  but  the  soil  was  first 
thrown  out  and  then  replaced  with 
gravel,  well  tamped,  and  then  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  cement,  which 
extends  up  the  stone  walls  around 
the  room  to  the  sills,  thus  inclos- 
ing everything  water-tight.  Win- 
dows and  doors  are  also  made 
double,  but  the  other  window  is  re- 
moved during  the  summer,  and 
should  be  replaced  with  an  awning. 
Across  one  end  of  the  cold-storage 
room  are  bins  made  so  as  to  be  en- 
tirely removed  at  will,  so  that  each 
summer  the  room  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  the  least  inconven- 
ience. Shelves,  one  above  another, 
accommodate  several  hundred  cans 
of  fruit,  as  well  as  empty  cans,  seed 
boxes,  flower-pots,  etc. 

Along  one  side  of  the  milk  room 
is  a  tank  two  feet  wide  and  as  long 
as  the  room,  to  accommodate  milk 
jars.  A  two-inch  steel  pipe,  with 
elbow  turned  upward  on  the  outside, 
passes  through  the  double  wall  and 
into  the  tank.  At  the  other  end,  a 
trifle  lower,  its  height  being  deter- 
mined by  the  desired  depth  of 
water,  is  a  similar,  but  straight, 
pipe  leading  to  the  stock  trough  on 
the  outside.  Then,  for  convenience 
in  occasionally  emptying  and  scrub- 
bing the  tank,  it  must  have  a  drain 
pipe  near  one  end,  and  the  cement 
floor  of  the  whole  room  should 
gradually  slope  toward  this  point, 
where  it  must  have  connection  with 
a  tile  drain,  the  tror-h  pipe  open- 
ing into  the  mouth  of  the  larger 
floor  drain. 

The  position  of  the  tile  drain 
must  depend  somewhat  on  the  lay 


Van  Aken 


of  the  land,  but  pipes  from  the 
pump  trough,  from  the  milk  room 
floor  and  from  the  cistern  overflow, 
into  which  the  cistern  pump  trough 
is  also  drained,  may  be  conveniently 
brought  together  into  a  single  drain 
at  no  great  distance  from  their 
starting  points. 

From  the  pump  a  heavy  tin  con- 
ductor, with  an  elbow  at  each  end, 
the  one  turning  downward  inside 
the  upturned  steel  elbow  mentioned 
above,  the  other  turning  upward 
and  falling  just  under  the  pump 
spout  when  in  use,  carries  the  water 
to  the  tank.  When  not  in  use  it  is 
swung  around  against  the  wall, 
where  it  lodges  in  a  hooked  support 
and  is  out  of  the  way.  All  the 
water  for  cattle  and  horses  is 
pumped  through  this  tank  and 
serves  to  keep  the  milk  and  butter 
cool  during  the  summer.  A  cup- 
board in  this  room  is  also  the  sum- 
mer receptacle  for  all  quickly  per- 
ishable cooked  things. 

Few  of  these  double-walled  rooms 
built  above  the  ground  ■  are  abso- 
lutely frost-proof  in  the  severest 
weather.  They  could  doubtless  be 
made  so  by  sparing  no  expense  in 
making  thicker  walls,  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  rooms  as  described 
are  sufficiently  warm.  When,  how- 
ever, there  is  reason  to  fear  the 
cold,  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  the 
room,  and  if  it  is  likely  to  become 
too  cold,  a  fire  is  built  in  the  wash 
room  and  the  connecting  doors  kept 
open  until  the  temperature  has 
been  raised  to  a  safe  degree,  when 
they  are  again  closed.  This  is 
necessary  only  when  the  cold  is 
very  severe  or  long  protracted. 


Sun  Power  Irrigation 

Frank  Shuman,  an  American  en- 
gineer in  Egypt,  has  installed  a  100 
horsepower  engine  for  irrigating 
from  the  Nile.  By  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement of  mirrors  the  sun's  rays 
are  utilized  to  heat  the  water  to  a 
temperature  of  600  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  steam  thus  generated 
operates  a  pump  delivering  3,000 
gallons  per  minute.  The  plant  will 
last  for  generations,  being  con- 
structed entirely  of  concrete,  iron 
and  glass.  It  requires  no  stokers 
nor  coal,  so  the  cost  of  operating  is 
very  small. 


Problems  of  Marketing 

and  Farm  Credits 

(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  SEVEN) 

became  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard,     who    has    'loaned'  him 

to  us. 

"Charles  J.  Brand  of  Illinois  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  ot 
chief  of  the  new  farm  marketing 
bureau,  and  with  him  will  be  as- 
sociated a  number  of  experienced 
men  who  will  be  charged  with  the 
working  out  of  these  much-sought- 
after  farm  economies. 

"Mr.  Brand  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  depart- 
ment nearly  ten  years,  coming  from 
Chicago,  where  for  several  years  he 
had  charge  of  the  section  of  plant 
economies  of  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  several  important  lines  of 
work  during  his  connection  with  the 
department,  and  for  the  last  yea* 
has  had  charge  of  the  farmers'  co- 
operative cotton  handling  and  mar- 
keting and  paper  plant  investiga- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try." 


Most  Anybody  Can 
Somebody  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle,  replied 
That  "maybe  it  couldn't,"  but  he  would 
be  one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he'd  tried. 
So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  the  trace  of 

a  grin 

On  his  face.  If  he  worried,  be  hid  it. 
He   started  to   sing  as  he  tackled  the 

thing 

That  couldn't  be  done,  and  he  did  it 


In  hot  weather  or  in  drawing 
heavy  loads,  watch  your  horse's 
breathing.  If  he  breathes  hard,  or 
short  and  quick,  it  is  time  to  stop. 


Please  the 

Home  Folks 

By  serving 

Post 
Toasties 


They  are  among  the 
good  things  to  eat,  but  not 
in  the  cook  book,  because 
they  require  no  cooking. 

Toasties  are  always  crisp 
and  appetizing — ready  to 
eat  direct  from  the  pack 

age.  You  save  heaps  of 
time  and  avoid  hot  work 
in  the  kitchen. 

Some  rich  cream— sugar 
if  you  want  it  —  or  cool 
fruit  juice,  with  these 
fluffy  bits  of  corn  and  you 
have  a  dish  that  is  fasci- 
nating for  any  meal  of  the 
day. 

Toasties  are  sold  by 
grocers  everywhere. 


.Time  It,  Wis 
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Trojan  Steel  Gates 
Are  Real  Gates. 


Our  Young  People 


Reverence 
other  says  when  folks  are  old 
That  I  must  be  i>ollte, 
ml  run  to  do  their  errands, 
Because,  you  see,  'tis  right. 

le  says  that  I  must  love  them  all, 
\iul  trv  I"  make  them  Khid. 

'ause  old  folks  set  so  lonesome 
That  sometimes  they  are  sad. 

)  me  trine,  then,  when  I'm  grown  up 
And  very  old,  you  see, 
erhaps  some  other  children 
Will  bo  real  good  to  me. 

—Myrtle  B.  Carpenter. 


Billy,  "the  Setting  Dog" 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the 
latere  and  the  history  of  a  real  dog, 
ho  lives  in  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  and 
elongs  to  a  man  named  Page  Mor- 
son.  It  doesn't  sound  true,  but  it 
,,  as  many  people  in  Omaha  and 
ouncil  Bluffs  can  testify,  for 
rowds  have  been  out  to  see  him 
ith  his  chicks. 

Billy  is  a  cocker  spaniel  5  years 
Id.  Three  years  ago  his  strange 
ive  for  little  chickens  was  disclosed 
hen  he  became  almost  delirious  at 
ie  sight  of  a  bunch  of  chicks  that 
ad  been  brought  into  the  house 
fter  being  hatched  on  a  cold  April 
iy.  It  was  naturally  supposed  that 
ie  dog  wanted  to  "mouth"  the 
lickens  and  he  was  scolded  and 
unished,  but  all  that  summer  he 
oked  with  longing  eyes,  but  never 
ired  to  disobey.  It  was  noted  that 
2  was  always  on  the  best  of  terms 
ith  mother  hen,  and  in  the  follow- 
g  April,  when  another  brood  came 
%  he  was  permitted,  under  strong 


.  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
•    of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 

Picture  Contest  No.  3 


This  is  the  third  picture  about 
which  you  are  to  make  a  four-lined 
verse.  Notice  the  children  very 
carefully,  and  write  just  four  lines, 
no  more.  We  cannot  consider  verses 
■which  contain  more  than  four  lines, 
and  several  of  these  have  been 
turned  in  to  compete  for  the  other 
prizes.  The  authors  of  the  two  best 
verses  will  receive  books.  Send  your 
verse  in  to  the  "Picture  Contest  Ed- 


itor" of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  being  sure  to  sign  your 
name  and  give  your  age  and  address. 
Writing,  neatness,  correctness  of 
spelling  and  punctuation  will  be 
considered  in  awarding  prizes,  as 
well  as  the  age  of  the  author.  All 
verses  must  be  in  by  July  12. 
Awards  on  Picture  Contest  No.  2 
will  be  announced  in  the  next  num- 
ber. 


the  place  of  the  dead  hen.  Nearly  a 
week  after  eleven  of  the  sixteen  eggs 
hatched. 

Billy  never  leaves  his  brood.  The 
sound  he  uses  to  call  them  cannot 
be  expressed  in  words.  It  is  neither 
a  bark.,  a  whine,  nor  a  yelp.  It's  a 
gurgling  attempt  to  "cluck." 

The  chicks  understand  it,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  scratching  for 
worms,  and  he  can  dig  more  worms 
in  a  minute  than  a  hen  can  in  an 
hour.  THE  EDITOR. 


iard,  to  touch  them  with  his  nose, 
ffection  was  then  disclosed  to  be 
e  motive  that  inspired  him  and  all 
straint  was  removed. 

Billy  has  been  the  constant  guar- 
an  of  the  brood.  When  they  were 
iy  little  things  he  "nosed"  them 
ick  to  the  mother  whenever  they 
»t  ten  feet  away.  Every  night  he 
>a  their  faithful  guard.  In  fair  or 
ul  weather  he  slept  with  his  nose 

the  threshold  of  the  coop. 
This  spring,  when  the  old  hf-n  was 
:ain  given  a  setting  of  eggs  the  dog 
ver  left  her  side  longer  than  a  mo- 
ant.  At  dawn  one  morning  he 
oused  his  master  by  furious 
ratching  and  barking  at  the 
tchen  door.  When  Mr.  Morrison 
peared  the  dog  seized  his  clothing 
d  pulled  him  toward  the  coop, 
lere  the  hen  was  on  the  nest  dead 
>m  the  debility  of  age. 
The  dog  watched  the  burial  In  the 
t  near  by.  The  eggs  were  left  to 
111  in  the  nest,  but  when  Mrs.  Mor- 
on passed  an  hour  after  she  was 
tonished  to  see  the  dog  had  taken 


(Prize  Story) 
Don 

By  Julia  Riggs,  Aged  12,  Volin,  S. 
D.  Blue. 

We  once  had  a  dog  whose  name 
was  Don.  Don  was  a  very  smart 
dog.  He  would  shake  hands  with 
anyone  he  met.  Even  sometimes  up- 
town he  would  stop  and  shake  hands 
with  someone  he  knew. 

At  night  he  would  go  and  pull  an 
old  coat  to  the  place  he  wanted  to 
sleep;  then  he  would  say  his  pray- 
ers, and  he  would  not  stop  until  we 
said  "Amen."  One  time  we  said, 
"That's  enough,"  but  he  would  not 
stop  until  we  said  "Amen." 

Once  when  I  got  up  he  was  gone. 
Somebody  had  stolen  him,  or  he  had 
run  away.  We  all  felt  very  sorry  to 
lose  him  because  he  was  such  a  good 
dog. 


Honorable  Mention) 
Hnster 

By  Roy  Long,  Aged  10,  Wells,  Neb. 
lied. 

About  three  years  ago,  my  papa 
gave  me  a  black  Shetland  pony.  Bi 
is  very  cute  and  will  stand  on  a 
box  and  do  other  tricks  when  I  want 
him  to.  My  brother  rides  him  to 
school  every  day.  We  have  a  little 
saddle  for  him. 

One  day  last  winter  we  hitched 
him  to  our  little  wagon.  He  be 
came  frightened  at  some  other 
horses  and  started  to  run.  He  ran 
for  (|uite  a  distance  before  ho  threw 


my  brother  out  and  broke  our 
wagon  all  to  pieces.  We  have 
never  hitched  him  up  again.  He  is 
very  gentle,  but  sometimes  he  will 
want  to  run  and  be  frisky.  We  had 
his  picture  taken,  standing  on  a  box, 
with  my  brother  and  me  on  him. 
He  is  5  years  old. 


Additional  Stories 

Blue— Mary  Verf  orth,  Mesa,  Ariz. ;  Anna 
Linquist,  Vierdigre,  Neb.;  Hazel  'Simpson, 
May,  Okl.;  Evelyn  Buttell,  Beason,  111.; 
Carl  Zibulka,  Chinook,  Mont.;  Irene 
Hastings,  Blair,  Neb. 

Red— Allison  Hotaling,  Page,  Neb.;  Ma- 
bel Mallory,  Peru,  Neb.;  Pearl  E.  Bun- 
nell, Rokeby,  Neb. 


Two  Falcons 

A  curous  story  is  told  in  "Game 
Birds  and  Wild  Fowls."  A  colonel 
in  the  English  army  on  a  visit  to 
Canada  took  with  him  two  falcons. 
During  the  voyage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic one  was  missed,  and  the  owner 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  irre- 
trievably lost. 

While  in  Halifax  some  weeks  later 
he  happened  to  see  in  a  newspaper 
a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  an 
American  schooner,  just  arrived  in 
port,  had  on  board  a  fine  falcon  that 
had  come  on  board  during  the  pas- 
sage from  Liverpool.  It  at  once  oc- 
curred to  the  colonel  that  it  might 
be  his  bird  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
visiting  the  schooner. 

The  captain  of  the  craft  was  in- 
clined to  doubt  bis  story,  but  the 
colonel  suggested  that  his  claim  to 
the  ownership  of  the  bird  be  put  to 
a  test.  He  wa-  to  be  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  falcon  and  If  the 
bird  was  his  he  felt  sure  that  it 
would  show  sigiiH  of  recognition 
that  would  convince  the  bystanders 
that  he  was  Its  owner.  The  trial 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  bird  was 
brought  Into  the  room.  The  door 
was  hardly  opened  before  it  darted 
for  the  shoulder  of  the  colonel  and 
evinced  by  every  menus  In  Its  power 
it«  delight  and  affection. 


I Mad*  ot  1  r>-»  high  carbor 
tzed  wire  mesh,  specla 
raises  at  either  end,  abso 
p^a^aaBBi^.  and 
^■VHtk.  lo 


You 
Can  Get  One 


Made  of  I  g-»  hlffh  carbon  steel  tubing  all  No.  9  galvan- 
ized wire  mesh,  special  hinges,  self-locking  latch, 
I  raises  at  either  end,  absolutely  hog  tight,  bull  proof 
and  wear  proof.    Strongest,  best 
look  ng  and  longest  wearing 
.gate  In  the  world. 


Sold  on  30 

Days  Trial. 
Guaranteed  by 
$10,0 00.  Bond 


You  take  no  chances. 
'  We  ship  the  gates.  We  let 
you  try  them,  test  them, 
compare  them  with  any 
other  at  any  price.  If  they  are 
not  the  best  ship  them  back  at  our  expense. 

|  Sold  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Prices. 

You  save  middlcman-s  profit.    That's  why  they 
cost  less  than  others;  that's  why  more  Trojan  gates 
are  sold  than  all  others.  Investigate. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Full  Particulars  of 
Our  Introductory  Free  Gate  Oner. 
I  Our  proposition  is  fair  and  square.  One  gate  free  to 
|  one  farmer  in  each  county  for  helping  introduce 
Standard  Mfg. Co.  303  Main  St., Cedar  Falls, la. 


Old  Reliable  CHIEF 

CUPOLA  VENTILATOR  WITH 

ANGLE  IRON  FRAME 

No  snow,  rain,  sleet  or 
birds  can  get  in.  It  is 
an  ornament  on  your 
barn,  a  perfect  ven- 
tilator. Keeps  stock 
healthy  by  supplying 
pure  fresh  air  to  your 
building.  Write  for 
prices  and  catalogue. 

Shrauger &  Johnson 

409   Walnut  St. 
Atlantic,  Iowa. 


CHIH 


Valuable  Information  CDC  i 
And  Special  Proposition!  uLL 


TO  ALL  SILO  BUYERS 

Don't  buy  a  silo  with  your  eyes  cloned? 
Investigate  first.  Get  our  special  offer.l 
Get  our  portfolio  of  silo  profits  made  by\ 
other  farmers.  Get  our  special  factory^ 
prices  and  full  particulars  why  Champion 
Silos  are  best. 

CHAMPION  SILOS 
Are  built  from  the  ground  up.   Are  abso- 
lutely modern,  have  continuous  door 
front,  steel  hoops  and  anchors  and 
other  important  improvements. 
Western  Silo  Co. 
1509th  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

i  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1911 
bicycle.    Write  for  special  offer. 
^inest  Guaranteed   ^##1  sn  C97 
1913  Models       9  '  C  *°  * 
kwltb  Coaster  Brakes  &  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1911   &  1912  Models  <(7  0fO 
\  all  of  best  makes  .  .  V*  «    *     V7  *  ^ 
100  Second -Hand  Wheels 
All  makes  and  models,  at?  O       «£  O 

eood  as  new  V»  »*  *°  V»«* 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
v. ,  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 

icent  deposit,  vay  thefrright1a.na  allow 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

E,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  him  ph.  sun- 
irlee.  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
it  half  usual  prices.   DO  NOT  BUY  until  yo" 
oar  catalogues  aD<i  offer.    Write  now. 
MK.vi)  CYCLK  CO.   Dept.  K-186CHICAOO 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  «f 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-*jfiIlAP+. 
mcr  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Poiul  lor  New  Waiter  Supply 
Plan      It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  tt  in  actual  u»e      Do  it  Now 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  8   Campbell  Av.,  Ch 


THK  Twentieth  Century 
Parmer  "ill  knowlnglj 
publish  an  advertisement  of 
mi  unreliable  firm,  nor  one 
which  docs  n«»t  (io  exacthj  "s 

it  advert ises.     Any  subscriber 

wh<>  finds  thai   mi  advertiser 

(lot's  Hot  <lo  as  he  promises  in 

his  advertisement  «iii  confer 

a  favor  Ity  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  col- 
lection, Always  mention  the 
twentieth  I  lentnry  P  ■  r  m  <■  t 

when  vtritliiK  advert isers. 


BRASS  and  STRINGED 
Instrument  s 

■      W....I.I  ...|  Ith. 

,€_'•  


UnMn.  Mualc  Mows*,  i    JnaM  ttoas,  Kansas  Cll».  Ma, 
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— yet  the  most 

gentle  breeze  can 
operate  the  Althouse- 
Wheeler  Vaneless  Windmill.  Has 
big  wind  surface — works  easily — 
noiselessly — and  with  least  wear  on 
the  pump. 

Automatically  adjusts  itself  to  all  winds 
— wings  fold  and  let  the  severe  storms 
blow  through.   Write  for  the  book  about 

Althouse-Wheeler 
Vaneless  Windmills 

Let  us  tell  you  why  they  are  the  only  suc- 
cessful windmills  to  stand  the  hard  wear  to 
which  a  windmill  is  subjected.  This  wind- 
mill has  over  40 years  of  success  behind  it — 
thousands  are  in  use.  It  will  save  you  money 
by  giving  longest  and  most  satisiactory  serv- 
ice. Has  practically  no 
repair  bills  — no  grind- 
ing, squeaky  noises  — 
fits  any  tower,  or  if  you 
want  a  good  substan- 
tial tower  we  can 
supply  you.  Get 
idmill  book  at  once.  Mail 
;tal  or  letter  NOW. 

ALTHOUSE-WHEELER  CO. 
Washington  St.,  Waupun,  Wis. 


The  FREEMAN 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

FILLS  SILOS  FAST 

Runs  easiest — on  least  power.  Cuts  clean 
and  fast.  Traveling  force  feed  table — 
handles  big  bundles  easily.  Has  extra 
strong  frame,  large  feed  rolls,  adjustable 
knives,  safety  fly  wheel,  safety  stop  lever 

Steel  Enclosed  Carrier 

reduces  running  expense,  fills  silo  quicker,  pre- 
vents feed  blowing  away. 
GET  OUR  FREE  BOOK  showing  full  line 
Ensilage   and   Feed   Cutters,  Carriers  and 
Blower  -  Elevators. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  CO. 

221  Michigan  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


,    Solid  comfort,  freedom  anil 
ease  in  every  movement.  It's 
all  in  the  sliding  back. 

i  Light,  Medium  or  Extra  Heavy.  Extra 
|  lengths  for  tall  men.     Satisfaction  or 

money  back.    Sold  by  all  dealers  or  from 

the  factory  at  50  cents  a  pair. 

[  The  C  A.    Edgarton   Mfg.  Co. 
513  Main  St.,  Shirley,  Mass. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America's  "best  yet"  breed  —  pure 
White — every  way  desirable.  In  great 
demand.  Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry,"  our  quar- 
terly magazine,  25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices 
— gives  valuable  record  covering  three 
months'  work  with  poultry.  The  way  to 
make  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way.  Write 
tonight.  ' 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Sauffatuck,  Mich. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  tracts  and  kills'  all 


flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  o? 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
(sent  prepaid  for  |1> 


Harold  SOME  US,  150  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  T, 

The  CLIPPER 


There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy your  lawns:  Dandelions, 
Buck  Plantain  and  Crao  Grass, 
n  one  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all  out. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  keep 
them,  let  us  know  and  we  will 
send  circulars  and  prices. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mown 
Co.,  Dixon,  Illinois. 

Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


Worryland 

Worry  land's  a  wilderness 

Where  no  tree  nor  flower  will  grow; 
Where  no  sunbeam's  sweet  caress 

Cheers  the  desert  place  below. 

Worryfolk  are  sure  to  frown, 
Be  the  weather  what  it  may; 

Keep  in  sight  of  Sunny  Town, 
And  you  cannot  lose  the  way. 

Hill  paths  are  the  best,  you'll  find, 
Sunshine  falls  on  every  hand; 

So,  beware  of  paths  that  wind 
Down  the  vale  to  Worryland. 


Our  Home  Chat 

We  have  heard  much  in  the  last 
few  years  on  the  conversation  of  our 
natural  resources.  Nowhere  is  this 
a  more  vital  subject  than  in  the 
kitchen,  and  at  no  time  is  it  so  im- 
portant as  during  the  90  to  100-de- 
gree  weather  now  upon  us.  The 
men  upon  the  farm  work  all  day 
Jong  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  suf- 
fer no  ill  effects,  unless  discomfort 
may  be  called  an  ill  effect,  but  the 
housewife,  shut  into  a  kitchen,  often 
small  and  at  the  best  suffocating, 
with  a  range  going  part  of  the  day 
at  least  and  the  steam  of  boiling 
water  and  cooking  meat  surrounding 
her  and  mixing  with  the  air  she 
breathes,  is  laboring  under  much 
less  healthful  conditions  than  the 
men  -who  are  in  the  direct  sun.  The 
steam  in  her  atmosphere  is  more 
trying  to  the  lungs  than  even  the 
chaff  and  dirt  of  threshing  are  to 
the  lungs  of  men.  This  cannot  be 
helped,  as  a  woman's  work  must  be 
done  within  the  house,  but  a  little 
planning  would  save  most  house- 
wives a  good  deal  of  wasted 
strength. 

First  and  foremost,  one  may 
economize  the  heat  as  well  as  the 
fuel  by  having  the  fire  going  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  Do  every- 
thing you  can  for  which  you  will  re- 
quire a  fire  at  once,  and  let  the  | 
kitchen  get  as  cooled  off  as  possible 
at  least  once  a  day  and  for  as  long 
a  time  as  you  can  arrange  it.  Try  to 
get  the  fire  out  of  the  way  in  the 
morning  and  do  not  have  it  going 
again  until  you  get  the  evening  meal. 
It  is  well  to  have  a  fire  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  even  if  you  have  an 
acetylene  or  gasoline  stove,  as  any 
flame,  no  matter  how  small,  heats 
the  room  up  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent. 

The  fireless  cooker  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  woman  on  the  farm. 
The  meat  and  potatoes  may  be 
placed  in  this  at  noon  or  in  the 
morning,  and  after  a  cool  and  pleas- 
ant afternoon  the  housewife  can 
quickly  serve  an  excellent  meal.  It 
takes  a  little  practice  to  learn  to 
use  the  fireless  cooker  properly,  but 
once  you  become  accustomed  to  it 
you  will  never  be  without  one,  and 
it  will  save  you  its  price  in  fuel  in 
a  short  time,  not  to  mention  the 
nervous  energy  it  saves. 

The  matter  of  getting  overheated 
is  not  one  of  avoiding  discomfort  so 
much  as  of  being  able  to  do  the 
work  necessary  without  suffering  in 
the  way  of  illness.  It  is  not  true 
economy  to  go  without  the  little 
aids  that  lighten  labor,  as  many  a 
woman  has  found  to  her  cost.  Dor- 
tors  are  a  pretty  good  sort,  as  a 
rule,  and  should  always  be  called  in 
case  of  illness,  but  it  is  well  to  have 


as  little  occasion  for  their  services 
as  possible.  THE  EDITOR. 


Labor-Saving  Devices 

"If  only  I  could  have  things  to 
work  with,  I  would  not  mind  do- 
ing my  own  work,"  complained  a 
young  housewife,  sinking  dejectedly 
upon  a  porch  chair,  unmistakable 
signs  of  sweeping  day  enveloping 
her  beturbaned  person.  "If  I  could 
afford  a  vacuum  cleaner,  now — •" 

"It  would  be  in  the  attic  inside  of 
two  months,"  said  her  aunt,  quietly. 

"Why,  whatever  do  you  mean?" 
demanded  the  niece  indignantly. 

"I'm  going  to  risk  telling  you, 
dear,  just  what  I  do  mean.  Last 
year  when  I  was  here  you  swept  the 
whole  house  conscientiously  every 
week,  and  when  you  were  through, 
and  thoroughly  exhausted,  you  said: 

"  'If  only  I  had  a  good  carpet- 
sweeper,  how  much  hard  work  it 
would  save  me.'  So  I  advised  Fred 
to  get  you  one  for  a  surprise.  I 
found  it  yesterday  in  the  back  of 
my  closet." 

"But  that  is  not  a  vacuum 
cleaner,"  expostulated  the  young 
woman. 

"It  is  not,"  agreed  her  aunt.  "But 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  do  with  my 
carpet-sweeper.  To  begin  with,  I 
clean  it  carefully  once  every  week, 
and  then  wipe  the  brush  with  kero- 
sene; there  is  never  enough  of  this 
to  injure  the  most  delicate  rug,  and 
it  gathers  up  the  dust  quite  wonder- 
fully. I  keep  one  for  use  upstairs 
and  one  down,  to  save  carrying,  be- 
cause I  use  them  both  daily.  Each 
morning  as  I  do  the  chamber  work 
I  take  from  the  hall  closet  my 
broom,  dust  -  pan,  carpet-sweeper, 
broom-bag  and  duster.  I  go  over 
the  rugs  with  the  sweeper,  brush  up 
the  floor  edges  with  the  covered 
broom  and  dust  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary. As  this  method  raises  but  lit- 
tle dust,  the  work  is  quickly  accom- 
plished, and  general  sweeping  day 
does  not  come  nearly  as  frequently 
as  of  yore.  The  same  method  holds 
good  with  the  rooms  downstairs.  In 
the  rooms  where  I  still  have  carpets 
I  brush  around  the  edges  with  the 
broom  and  finish  with  the  sweeper. 
I  should  like  a  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
wish  you  had  one,  but  in  the  mean- 
time why  not  use  what  we  do  have? 

"You  have  a  good  hose,  with 
faucet  attachment  in  the  kitchen 
store-room,  which  must  have  cost  at 
least  $1.50,  yet  you  carry  all  the 
water  for  washing  and  cleaning. 

"Every  time  I  go  into  your  swelt- 
ering kitchen  I  hear  you  sigh  for  a 
gas  range,  yet  your  little  two-burner 
alcohol  stove,  with  its  portable  oven, 
stands  on  a  trunk  in  the  attic." 

"It  takes  so  long  to  get  dinner  on 
it,  and  there  is  no  room  for  it  in 
the  kitchen,"  the  young  housekeeper 
said,  irritably. 

"To  be  sure,  it  takes  longer  with 
only  two  burners,  but  I  have  cooked 
for  many  summers  for  Uncle  John 
and  myself  on  my  two-burner  oil 
stove,  and  use  the  coal  range  only 
on  special  days.  It  has  been  cheaper 
and  much  more  comfortable  for  me. 

"How  about  the  mop-wringer  I 
sent  you  last  Christmas?" 

"You  are  hard  to  get  around," 
said  the  niece,  with  a  reluctant 
smile.    "I — I  never  used  it  much — 
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it  makes  the  pail  so  heavy  and  aw 
ward  to  lift." 

"It  does,  truly;  but  is  it  n 
easier  to  stoop  and  lift  the  pail 
few  times  than  it  is  to  bend  ovi 
and  wring  a  heavy  mop  times  wit; 
out  number?  We  shall  never  a 
complish  our  work  without  some  e 
fort,  of  course,  but  wky  not  choo: 
the  less  difficult  way? 

"How  about  your  washing  ni; 
chine?" 

Having  become  somewhat  restei 
the  young  housekeeper  was  able  ( 
laugh  at  her  aunt's  persistence. 

"It  is  too  hard  for  me  to  rui 
auntie.  We  are  going  to  sell  it  an 
buy  a  power  machine,  what  k 
should  have  done  in  the  beginning. 

"And  in  the  meantime  you  \vi 
continue  rubbing  the  clothes.  Lc 
me  tell  you,  dear;  I  fina  it  easier  t 
rub  than  to  turn  a  machine,  toe 
But  I  do  neither.  I  hire  a  boy  a 
hour  for  10  cents  every  Tuesda 
morning,  and  save  a  whole  lot  o 
time  and  hard  work." 

"I  never  thought  of  that." 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  And  do  no 
think  I  am  endeavoring  to  indue 
you  to  use  something  you  do  no 
wish  to.  I  simply  want  you  to  se> 
that  you  do  not  use  what  you  al 
ready  have.  Some  people  prefer  th. 
old  way  of  working,  and  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  their  preference 
Only  do  not  get  into  the  habit  o 
purchasing  labor-savers  that  yoi 
will  never  use  and  that  will  increas* 
your  labor  by  cluttering  up  youi 
house. 

"Before  you    buy   anything  new 
learn  to  use  what  you  already  have.' 
ALICE  MARGARET  ASIITON. 

Spoiling  a  Boy's  Career 
Many  a  boy  is  a  disappointment  tc 
his  parents  because  he  does  not 
choose  the  profession  they  have  se- 
lected for  him.  How  often  we  hear 
a  proud  mother  say,  "Johnnie  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  minister  when  he 
grows  up,"  or,  "We  are  going  to 
make  a  doctor  of  William."  As 
Johnnie  grows  up  he  works  with 
machinery  and  is  interested  in  elec- 
tricity. But  his  mother  has  her 
mind  set,  so  Johnnie  studies  for  the 
ministry,  and,  although  he  tries 
hard  to  succeed,  his  mind  keeps 
turning  to  cog-wheels  and  electricity. 
Eventually  he  gives  up  the  ministry 
and  becomes  a  mechanic,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  his  mother.  But 
does  John  prove  a  success  as  a  me- 
chanic after  all?  If  he  does,  it  is 
accomplished  by  extra  work  and  long 
hours,  for  he  has  spent  the  better 
part  of  his  youth  learning  to  be  a 
minister.  His  life  might  have  been 
a  great  success  in  his  chosen  career 
if  he  had  had  the  proper  encourage- 
ment and  help. 

What  grave  mistakes  we  make, 
and  see  them  too  late!  How  we 
pull  at  cross  purposes  with  our  chil- 
dren! Isn't  one  honorable  profes- 
sion as  good  as  another?  For  the 
sake  of  your  future  happiness,  and 
the  contentment  of  your  boy,  don't 
plan  his  career  when  he  is  still  in 
the  cradle.  As  he  grows  up  let  him 
select  his  own  profession,  and  then, 
regardless  of  whether  he  chooses  to 
be  a  minister,  mechanic,  farmer  or 
doctor,  offer  him  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  you  are  able  to  give. 

MRS.  T.  A.  M'CULLO. 
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tyles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 
5— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
e  blouse  of  this  dress  can  be  made 
t  In  the  long  or  short  length,  or  it 
be  made  In  middy  style.  It  can  also 
iade  to  slip  on  over  the  head  or  but- 
■U  the  front.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  four 
■.  Linen  or  serge  can  be  used  to 
e  this  dress.  The  pattern  G13C  is  cut 
lies  14,  16  and  18  years.  Medium  slzo 
ires  5  yards  of  44-Inch  material,  with 
ard  of  27-Inch  contrasting  goods. 
4— Ladles'  Skirt— This  Is  a  six-gored 
el,  with  the  closing  at  th<;  left  side 
tie  back.  It  has  a  plait  at  the  lower 
of  the  front  and  back  scores,  which 
«.  convenient  and  graceful  width  to 
bottom.  The  skirt  may  be  used  for 
irate  wear  or  ns  part  of  a  complete 
ume  or  coat  suit.  The  pattern  0054  Is 
In  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  measure, 
lure  size  requires  4%  yards  of  36-lnch 
erlal. 

1— Ladles'  Dress— An  excellent  model 
a  one-piece  dress  is  here  given.  This 
»  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front 
may  be  made  wHh  standing  or  roll- 
collar  and  with  four-gored  skirt.  In 
Ire  or  regulntlon  waistline.  Tho 
Me  row  of  buttons  affords  prr>ttv 
imlng  and  the  frock  is  very  chic.  The 
frn  6131  Is  cut  In  sises  S4  to  42  Inches 
t  measure.     Medium  size  requires  5 


yards  of  36-inch  material  or  3%  yards  of 
41  Inch  goods. 

6115— Boys'  8ult--Every  small  boy  needs 
a  play  suit,  arid  lure  Is  an  excellent  pat- 
tern for  making  one.  It  can  be  made  with 
either  the  round,  square  or  standing  col- 
lar. It  can  also  be  made  with  either 
the  long  or  short  sleeves.  Linen,  cham- 
bray  or  cashmere  can  be  used  to  make 
this  suit.  The  pattern  6145  Is  cut  in  sizes 
2,  1  and  6  years.  .Medium  size  requires 
2%  yards  of  27-lnoh  material. 

6115—  Children's  Im;ss— This  pretty  frock 
Is  made  of  pal()  blue  linen  or  cashmere, 
with  black  velvet  sash.  It  closes  at  the 
front  nnd  may  have  long  or  short  sleeves. 
Tho  tucks  at  the  shoulders  front  and 
back  produce  a  becoming  width  to  the 
childish  figure.  The  pattern  6116  Is  cut 
In  sizes  2,  4  and  6  y<ars.  Medium  slzo 
requires  1%  yards  of  30-ln<  U  material. 

I2-.I-!)  liaby  Lib  In  I'un- lied  Kml.rold- 
cry— A  loose-weave  material  must  bo 
used.  Outline  the  floral  pattern  and  do 
the  background  In  tho  punched  em- 
broidery. 

When  ordering  T>«  very  siir«»  to  write 
your  name  aud  address  In  full  and  to 
Itlve  the  number  and  size  of  ••a'  ti  pattern 

you  want. 

A.'drem  votir  orders  to  Pattern  Dept. 
Twsfttl  tli  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Why  He  Prefers  The 

BEATRICE 


Cream  Separators 


Farmer  Onswon  says: 


Years  of  experience  have  taught  me 
one  indisputable  fact:  There  is 
only  one  separator  which  combines  high  quality 
with  moderate  price — that  is  the  BEATRICE. 
Most  every  farmer  is  aware  that  the  average  high-grade  sep« 
arator  of  big  capacity  costs  from  $100  to  $110.  My 
BEATRICE,  with.  1000  pounds  capacity,  cost  me  $75. 
Why  pay  more?   There  is  no  better  machine. 
Less  than  2  minutes  is  all  the  time  it  takes  to  clean  the 
machine  with  the  patented  device.     It  will  leave  the 
machine  thoroughly  clean  and  sanitary.    Try  it  and  see. 
My  BEATRICE  beats  any  machine  I  ever  had  for  easy  running.  Then, 
the  close  skimming.  Why,  I've  let  skimmed  milk  stand  for  a  day  and  a 
half  and  you  couldn't  find  a  speck  of  cream  on  it.    And — I  haven't  done  so  little 
repairing  since  I  owned  a  separator.  That's  a  point  you  want  to  consider. 

The  BEATRICE  is  a  guarantee  of  separator  satisfaction.  That's  wthat  you  want.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for 
booklet  to  the  nearest  address  below.  600  lbs.  capacity,  $55.  800  lbs.  capacity,  $65.  1000  lbs.  capacity .  $75. 

THE  BEATRICE  CREAMERY  COMPANY 
Chicago  Lincoln,  Neb.  Des  Moines,  la.  Dubuque,  la. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 


The  Twentieth  Century 

Farmer    -    -    -  - 
Breeder's  Gazette    -  - 
Woman's  World  -  - 


All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 

$1.80 

Subscribe  Now 


Address — The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


Get  this  dessert  spoon 


Full  length 


Through  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  this  beautiful  dessert  spoon, 
designed  and  made  especially  for  this  magazine  by  Win.  Rogers  &  Sons, 
may  be  obtained  for  the  cost  of  handling,  35  cents.  The  beauty  of  this 
spoon  Is  bewitching. 

If  you  wish  teaspoons  nnd  forks 
you  may  still  get  them — spoon, 
10c;  and  fork,  20c. 


COUPON 

I'lease  send  my  dessert  spoon  to 


Name. 


Address  

Knclosed  find  35  cents  to 
for  postage  and  handling. 


pay 


Address 
Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR  . . . 

I  POSTPAID  ) 

A  new  odltlon  (Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 1913,  Issue)  of  BVKItV 
II  <»  m  \  \  www  OWM  DRESS* 
MAKES,  Illustrating  200  up-to- 
date  and  ''.'isily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  Ih  now 
reaily.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  thin  itc  hook, 
post  paid,  for  r>c  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.  Address  all  orders 
for  patterns  and  books  to 

Paltem  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  N*»b. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

notorial  Review. 
Mii'luie'a  MuKtiliii' 
Ladles'  World. 


Address  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
Omaha,  Web. 

V  / 


\  on  i  nn  buy  any  <ul  In  Tlic 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  H 
rents  per  square  Inrh,  rash  with  or- 
der— lint  leMH  than  "."»  cents  fur  nnjr 
one  cut.  It.  Ih  advisable  to  write  at 
once,  hh  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind. 
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Silos  cost 
too  much,  because  silo 
manufacturers  pay  too  much 
for  materials  and  want  too  much 
profit.  We  produce  our  own  ma- 
terial and  sell  you  direct  at  one 
small  profit. 

Seattle  Silos 

are  made  of  the  finest  fir  that  grows, 
from  our  forests  in  the  famous 
Puget  Sound  Region.  Close  and 
straight  of  grain.  No  sap  or  knots. 
Wonderfully  durable. 

The  doors  are  swinging  and  quick  detachable. 
Door  bar*  form  strong  ladder  trom  which  hoops 
arc  easily  tightened.  A  newly  patented  idea. 
Writ*  today  for  special  silo  folder  and  delivered 
prices.  We  can  usually  arrange  practically  car- 
load rates  even  on  single  silos.  Special  offer  to 
one  farmer  in  each  township. 

Save  40%  to  60% 

on  Lumber  and  Millwork 

Cut  out  the  five  needless  middlemen. 

Put  their  price-doubliag  profit  in  your  pocket.  Buy 
of  the  producer.  We  own  thousands  of  acres  of 
timber  land  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  British 
Columbia.  One  continuous  operation,  from  tree 
to  shipping  platform— one  overhead  expense — one 
profit  to  pay.  We  guarantee  materials  of  better 
quality  than  you  can  buy  locally  or  your  money 
refunded.  All  orders  shipped  within  24  to  48 
hours.  Delivery  takes  an  average  of  two  weeks. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  price  list.  Send  bill 
of  materials,  if  possible,  for  estimate. 

HEWITT- LEA- 
FUNCK  CO. 

460(Jnion  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Washington 


No  More 
Blackleg* 


VACC9NATE 

WITH 


BLAOKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLECOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,    •  MICHIGAN. 


Mines  of  Mexico  Mostly  Owned  by  American: 


_\EXICO  CITY— I  want  to  tell 
lVl  I  you  of  the  vast  quantities 
SFBKS  of  gold  and  silver  and 
^*Ae?/  copper  which  notwith- 
standing the  revolution,  Mexico  is 
taking  out  of  the  earth.  The  rebels 
and  the  banditti  are  retarding  min- 
ing in  some  localities,  but  most  of 
the  properties  are  being  run  at 
their  full  capacity,  and  the  output 
this  year  will  run  high  into  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  We  have 
now,  it  is  estimated,  more  than 
223,000,000  of  good,  hard  Ameri- 
can dollars  invested  in  Mexican 
mines,  and  our  people  are  largo 
owners  in  almost  every  mineral  re- 
gion.    There  are  American  mining 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

greatest  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try and  that  of  1910  was  nearly  as 
great.  Today  Mexico  ranks  at  the 
head  of  the  silver  producers.  It  is 
fifth  among  all  those  in  which  gold 
is  mined,  and  this  is  so  notwith- 
standing much  of  the  mining  is  by 
eld  and  wasteful  methods,  and  that 
there  are  localities  containing  min- 
eral deposits  which  have  scarcely 
been  touched.  It  is  said  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  mineral  possibilities 
are  as  yet  unexploited.  And,  more 
over,  the  mines  are  rapidly  going 
into  the  hands  of  Americans,  who 
are  operating  them  after  the  most 


Mining  Camp  in  Western  Mexico — -Little  Shacks  on  Hill    Are  Houses 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


engineers  and  prospectors  even  now 
investigating  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  I  am  told  there  are 
many  mineral  regions  which  have 
hardly  been  touched. 

World's  Treasure  Vault 

This  land  of  Mexico  is  the  world's 
great  treasure  vault.  It  has  been 
producing  silver  and  gold  for  more 
than  300  years  and  since  the  discov- 
ery of  America  its  total  yield  of  the 
precious  metals  has  been  between 
lour  and  five  billion  dollars.  It  has 
produced  one-third  of  all  the  silver 
now  in  use  upon  earth,  and  its  total 
output  of  gold  and  silver  is  33  per 
cent  more  than  all  the  money  which 
is  now  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  if  you  will 
take  all  the  gold  coins  in  this  coun- 
try, including  the  bullion  in  the 
treasury,  all  of  the  silver  dollars, 
amounting  to  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred  millions;  all  of  the  quar- 
ters, half  dollars  and  dimes,  all  of 
the  treasury  notes  and  all  of  the 
United  States  and  national  bank 
notes,  all  the  gold  and  silver  cer- 
tificates, and,  in  short,  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  silver  and  gold  coin 
and  every  bit  of  currency  and  shovel 
them  together  in  one  pile,  that  pile 
would  not  equal  the  value  by  five 
hundred  or  one  thousand  million 
dollars  r  money  that  has  come  out 
of  Mexico's  mines.  The  amount  is 
greater  than  all  we  have  in  our  sav- 
ings banks  and  four  times  as  big  as 
our  national  debt. 

Output  Increasing 

More  than  this,  the  quantity  of 
metals  mined  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  production  ia    1908    was  the 


modern  methods.  The  new  smelters 
and  the  cyanide  process  are  taking 
the  places  of  the  mule-crushers  and 
patio  methods,  and  the  percentage 
of  gold  and  silver  gotten  out  of  the 
ore  is  on  the  steady  increase.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  almost  $600,- 
000,000  worth  of  gold  and  silver 
have  been  taken  out  of  Mexico,  and 
in  1911  the  metals  produced  yielded 
$81,000,000.  Since  1877  Mexico 
lias  produced  more  than  $1,100,- 
000,000  worth  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  there  are  now  over  30,000 
mines  in  operation,  with  something 
like  1,000,000  acres  of  mineral 
properties. 

Mexico's'  Big  Silver  Mines 

The  silver  mines  of  Mexico  have 
formed  the  chief  revenue  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  the  yield  of  last  year  was 
greater  than  ever  before.  Some  of 
the  mines  have  yielded  phenomenal 
quantities.  Those  about  Zacatecas 
have  produced  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000,  and  those  of  Chihuahua 
have  yielded  four  or  five  hundred 
millions.  Today  silver  mining  is 
going  on  all  over  the  country.  The 
Pachuca  district,  in  the  state  of 
Hidalgo,  has  a  large  number  of 
properties,  half  of  which  belong  to 
the  Rio  del  Monte  company,  which 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Smelting  and  Mining  company. 
Guanahuato  and  Chihuahua 

In  Guanahuato  the  Americans 
have  renovated  and  increased  the 
silver  mining  industry,  which  has 
been  in  operation  there  for  more 
than  200  years.  They  have  sunk 
their  shafts  far  below  those  of  the 


Mexicans,  and  have  put  up  eno 
mous  mills  capable  of  dealing  wit 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  i 
ore  every  year.  They  get  the 
power  from  waterfalls  180  mill 
distant  and  are  mining  with  tb 
most  modern  machinery.  In  191 
the  output  of  that  region  was  moi 
than  $14,0  .,000. 

A  little  farther  north,  in  Chihu; 
hua,  are  silver  mines   which  hav 
been  operated  for  more  than  thre 
centuries  and  which  are  still  worl; 
ing,  the  output  of  the  district  run 
ning  now  from  one  to  two  millioi 
dollars  per  year.    In  this  region  i 
the  Batopilas  mine,  which  was  mod 
ernized  by  the  late  Governor  Shep 
herd;  the  Santa  Eulalia  mines,  nou 
controlled  by  the  American  Mining 
and  Smelting  company,  and  the  fa- 
mous Parral  mine,  whose  estimated 
output  for  the  present  year  will  b", 
$3,000,000. 

In  San  Luis  Potosi  the  richest 
district  is  Catorce,  which  has  silver 
and  lead  mixed  with  gold,  and  in 
Durango  there  are  deposits  formed: 
of  a  network  of  silver  veins  mixed 
with  iron  and  other  metals.  In 
Oaxaca  there  are  more  than  a  doze:; 
mineral  zones,  containing  silver, 
gold,  copper  and  lead,  and  two  of 
the  mines  there  have  increased  theii 


BEGAN  YOUNG 
Had    "Coffee    Nerves"  from  Voulli 


"When  very  young  I  began  using 
coffee  and  continued  up  to  the  last 
six  months,"  writes  a  Texas  girl. 

"I  had  been  exceedingly  nervous, 
thin  and  very  sallow.  After  quitting 
coffee  and  drinking  Postum  about  a 
month,  my  nervousness  disappeared, 
and  has  never  returned.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  I  am  a  primary 
teacher  and  have  kept  right  on  with 
my  work. 

"My  complexion  now  is  clear  and 
rosy,  my  skin  soft  and  smooth.  As 
a  good  complexion  was  something  I 
had  greatly  desired,  I  feel  amply  re- 
paid, even  though  this  were  the  only 
benefit  derived  from  drinking 
Postum. 

"Before  beginning  its  use  I  had 
suffered  greatly  from  indigestion 
and  headache;    these   troubles  are 

now  unknown. 

"I  changed  from  coffee  to  Postum 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience, 
did  not  even  have  a  headache.  Have 
known  coffee  drinkers,  who  were 
visiting  me,  to  use  Postum  a  week 
without  being  aware  that  they  were 
not  drinking  coffee." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  booklet, 
The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  (must  be  boiled). 

Instant  Postum  doesn't  require 
boiling,  but  is  prepared  instanth  by 
stirring  a  level  teaspoonful  in  an 
ordinary  cup  of  hot  water,  which 
makes  it  right  for  most  persons. 

A  big  cup  requires  more,  and  some 
people  who  like  strong  things  put  in 
a  heaping  spoonful  and  temper  it 
with  a  large  supply  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know  the 
amount  that  pleases  your  palate  and 
have  it  served  that  way  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 


.lune  21,  19i:i 
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luottoa  to  about  $1,000,000. 
re  is  also  work  koIiik  on  111 
ora,  where  In  the  past  was  found 
biggest  lump  of  sliver  on  record, 
weight  was  2,750  pounds,  and  It 
discovered  by  a  poor  Indian,  al- 
ign by  a  dispute  as  to  the  own- 
ip  the  whole  went  to  the  crown. 

(.'old  of  Mexico 
lexiio  is  now  annually  turning 
about  twenty-five  million  dol- 
worth  of  gold.    The  country 
never  been  as  important  in  gold 
ing  as  in  silver  mining,  and  to- 
the  bulk  of  its  gold  comes  from 
er  veins  which  also  carry  more 
less  of  the  yellow  metal.  The 
is  a  by-product  of  the  silver, 
chief  gold-producing  camp  is 
ut  El  Oro,  in  the  state  of  Mex- 
where  both  French  and  English 
ital  are  invested.    This  region  is 
.  of  the  largest  gold  camps  of 
erica,  and  it  has  some  valuable 
les.    The  Dos  Estrellas  has  been 
ing  over  $1,000,000  a  year  on 
capital    of    $300,000,    and  the 
ides  has  paid  nearly  $4,000,000 
a   capitalization    of  $125,000. 
e  of  the  mines  has  a  vein  of  gold 
ich  in  places  is  thirty  feet  wide. 
There  are  also  gold-bearing  veins 
Sonora,     Sinaloa,  Chihuahua, 
xaca  and   Lower  California.  In 
3    last    state    are    many  placer 
nes,  some  of    which    are  doing 
11.    The    most    of  Montezuma's 
d  must  have  come  from  placer 
aes,  for  one  of  his  presents  to 
rtez  was  a  Spanish  helmet  filled 
the  brim  with  grains  of  gold.  He 
0  sent  the  Spanish  general  many 


ornaments,  shields  md  helmets  of 
pure  gold  and  two  circular  plates 
of  gold  as  large  as  carriage  wheels. 
The  amount  of  gold  taken  from 
Montezuma  and  sent  to  Spain  is  es- 
timated to  have  been  worth  at  least 
$7,000,000. 

Where  Copper  and  Iron  Are  Kings 

In  the  future,  however,  the 
meaner  metals  are  liable  to  surpass 
gold  in  the  production  of  Mexico. 
The  copper-mined  mineral  in  1910 
and  1911  was  worth  more  than  all 
the  gold  produced  that  year,  and 
the  iron  possibilities  are  such  from 
the  great  iron  mountain  at  Durango 
that  that  gross  metal  will  some  day 
yield  millions.  Today  the  three 
most  important  copper  mining  en- 
terprises are  the  Greene  Cananea 
and  the  Montezuma  and  the  Boleo, 
in  Baja,  California.  The  Boleo 
mine  has  had  a  uniform  output  for 
nearly  ten  years,  and  the  Greene 
Cananea  produced  in  1911  more 
than  41,000,000  pounds  of  copper. 
The  amount  of  copper  in  sight  in 
western  Mexico  is  beyond  concep- 
tion, and  the  country  is  sure  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  copper 
producers  for  generations  to  come. 

As  to  iron,  new  deposits  of  that 
metal  have  been  recently  found  in 
Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  these 
deposits  are  said  to  amount  to  many 
millions  of  tons.  The  most  famous 
iron  mass  of  the  country,  however, 
is  the  great  iron  mountain,  which 
rises  almost  out  of  the  city  of  Du- 
rango. This  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
mass  of  iron  on  earth.  It  is  a 
mighty  hill  of  solid  iron  a  mile  long 


and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  rising  to  a  height  over  three- 
fifths  that  of  the  Washington  mon- 
ument. The  ore  is  hematite,  and  it 
is  from  60  to  70  per  cent  pure. 

The  hill  is  said  to  contain  600,- 
000,000  tons  of  ore  above  the  sur- 
face, with  no  notion  of  what  may 
be  below,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
to  contain  several  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  iron.  There  are  similar 
deposite  in  Lower  California  and 
Sweden,  but  nothing  of  this  size. 
The  mountain  contains  enough  iron 
to  supply  the  whole  republic  of 
Mexico  for  all  time  to  come,  and 
with  the  possibilities  of  its  unknown 
depth  it  has  enough  probably  to 
last  the  world  for  a  thousand  years. 

American  Money  in  Mexican  Mines 

But  let  me  tell  you  how  Uncle 
Sam  is  interested  in  these  Mexican 
mines.  Our  people  own  more  min- 
eral properties  than  the  Mexicans 
themselves  and  all  other  foreigners. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seamon,  a  mining  engineer, 
who  has  had  a  long  experience  here, 
the  United  States  owns  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  mineral  prop- 
erties in  Mexico.  The  investments 
are  worth  $223,000,000,  while  those 
of  the  Mexicans  themselves  are  only 
$7,500,000,  and  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  stand  next  to  us,  are  only 
$43,000,000,  or  about  one-fifth  as 
large.  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
more  than  twice  the  amount  in- 
vested in  smelters,  having  put  more 
than  $2  6,000,000  into  that  industry, 
while  the  Mexicans  and  all  other 
nations     together     have  smelters 


worth  only  a  little  over  $10,000,- 
000. 

There  are  scores  of  American 
companies  which  have  mineral 
properties  here  and  there  is  hardly 
a  city  or  town  in  the  United  Stai< a 
which  does  not  own  more  or  less 
mining  stock.  There  are  some  very 
large  companies.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  syndicate.  It  has  smelters 
and  mines  scattered  all  over  the 
country  and  some  of  its  organiza- 
tions pay  big  dividends.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  the  company's  prop- 
erty is  estimated  at  $75,000,000, 
and  in  twelve  years  it  has  paid  divi- 
dends amounting  to  $58,000,000 
end  accumulated  a  surplus  of  more 
than  $17,000,000.  This  company's 
smelting  plants  have  a  combined 
capacity  of  5,000,000  or  6,000,000 
tons  and  its  refineries  of  almost 
500,000  tons  every  year.  In  1911 
the  net  profits  were  more  than 
$6,000,000  and  the  dividends  on  its 
common  stock  were  11  per  cent. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  American 
money  invested  in  the  Guanahuato 
silver  mines  and  there  are  four 
great  mining  companies  working 
there.  The  Amalgamated  Gold 
Mines  company  owns  properties  in 
the  Laluz  district.  It  has  installed 
modern  machinery  worked  by  elec- 
tricity and  it  has  fifty-two  steel 
cyanide  tanks.  The  Guanhuato  Con- 
solidated Mining  and  Milling  com- 
pany, with  offices  in  New  York, 
has  a  dozen  or  more  mines,  includ- 
ing the  Sirena,  which  has  been 
worked  for  more  than  100  years. 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


HARVESTING  OATS  ON  BLACKBURN  FARMS — NEAR   LARAMIE,  WYOMING. 


Many  a  "one  lunger"  lias  prolonged  IiIh  life  to  a  ripe  old  age  here. 

Pure  air,  many  sunshiny  ilays  and  perfect  water  with  a  c  limate  neither 
too  hot  or  too  rold  accounts  for  the  cures. 

Microbes  with  an  affinity  for  warm  blooded  animals  cannot  live  In  this 
Climate,  so  hoe  cholera  Is  unknown. 

In  healthfulness  f.->r  man  and  animals,  this  locality  yields  to  no  other. 

Land  lies  ho  that  tractor  plowing  Is  easily  and  cheaply  done. 

Soil  grows  all  the  small  grains  and  gr  is  ces  to  perfect  Ion  and  yield  IS 
enormous. 

With  the  very  best,  food  and  water  and  healthful  surrounding*,  stock 
raising  Is  not  only  sure  but  remarkably  profitable,  The  big  ranches  have 
made  fortunes. 

These  lands  are  offered  you  by  the  owner* — not  agents. 

The  water  system  of  I'.lackburn    Farms  has  been   In   operation  for  over 


twenty  years  so  that  If  tin  re  were  ever  any  defects  they  have  been  remedied 

°nKNoK'ploneertng  to  be  done  for  the  roads  are  fine  and  the  telephone,  tele- 
graph, rural  mall  and  stage  arc.  all  available  .,■<  well  as  the  main  line  "It  he 
Union  Pacific:  Ity.  with  Its  sc  ores/  or  trains  each  way,  besides  the  Matins  I  en  It 

'  nCLaramle  Is  a  market  sufficient  to  answer  splendidly  the  needs  <>r  .ill  1 1 
takes  your  grain  and  slock  and  pays  cash  for  them  as  well  as  your  product) 
at  high  prices.    Stores  here  ei|iial  those  of  any  c  lt>  three  times  Its  size 

The  Wyoming  I'nlv.rsltv  with  Its  stock  mid  grain  farms,  and  tblit\  pro 
fessors  and  IfiOO.OOO  equipment  assures  you  of  the  very  highest  srlentlllc  aid 
In  farming  as  well  as  the  education  "f  your  boys  and  girls 

Set  I  lenient   now  composed  of  farmers  from   Iowa,  Illinois  nud  Nebraska. 

Land  prices  low  and  te  rms  libe  ral.     Send  ."or  free  booklet. 


LARAMIE  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 


Telephone  Douglas  4823 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Assistant  Secretary 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


444  Board  of  Trade  BIdg. 
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See  the  Smalley  Cutter 
In  Action! 


7  — 

M  If  you  want  to  see  a  real 

■  show,  just  watch  this 

■  Powerful  Smalley  "cut  up." 
See  it  take  fodder  by  the 
ton  and  cut  it  into  small, 
fine  pieces,  shoot  it  into  a 
giant  silo  60  feet  high. 
Some  improvement  over  the 
old  slat-apron  Cutter  that 
requires  an  army  of  work- 
men to  feed  it,  and  balks 
when  it  comes  to  filling  a 
tall  silo. 

Four-fifths  of  all  Silos 
are  now  filled  by  Smalley 
machines. 


Mr.  R.  M.  Freeman  of 
Fremont,  Neb.,  says:  "I 
have  run  your  machine 
six  days  cutting  green 
corn  for  silo  filling.  In 
the  six  days'  run  I  cut 
500  tons;  I  cut  first 
200  tons  ii\  '■'  iteen 
hours,  w  ei  r 

[worked  to  perfection.. 


Filling  a  Mammoth,  60-foot  Silo  on 
George  Crow's  Farm,  near  Hutchinson,  Kas. 


The  Powerful  Smalley  Force-Feed  Silage  Gutter 


One  Lever 
Control 


is  aregrular"hawg"for  work.  Makes  no  difference 
whether  you  have  green  or  dry  ensilage  — or 
■whether  it's  corn,  oats,  peas  or  alfalfa.  Now  fur- 
Puller  fished  with  Alfalfa  Grinding  Screen  if  wanted 
(for  making  alfalfa  me  1). 

Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  outfits.  No 
Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  tier  cent  steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by  band 
—hard  oil  cups  on  all  important  bearings. 

Get  a  post  card  quick  and  send  for  SmalJey's 
new  big  illustrated  Catalog,  Finest  Silage  Cut- 
ter Book  everprinted,  yet  absolutely  free.  Write 
now  for  it. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  &*  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed 
Cutters.  Combination  Ensilage  and  Snapping  Ma- 
chines, Drag  and  Circular  Saw  Machines,  Champion 
Plows,  Cob  Grinders  and  Feed  Mills.  (71) 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  all  layers — regular 
egg-  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced from  Lady  Mourine  and  Prince 
Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
delivery.  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Good 
Poultry,"  our  quarterly  mag-azine,  25c  a 
year,  with  3  months'  egg  record,  each 
issue  practical  instruction  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  poultry  raising- — the  Shore - 
wood  way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


A  BETTER  SOIL 

A  Pleasanter  Country 

than  the  high-priced  lands  farther  South.  So 
cheap!     So  easy  to  buy  of  »». 

Aitkin  County,  Minnesota 
This  is  where  you  ought  to  locate.     Write  for 
Descriptive  Folder  and  Maps. 

Land  Agent  C.  B.  Z.  &  F.  By.  Co., 
198  Wolvia  Bldg-,  Duluth,  Minn. 


TZTtXflZ?  Literature  -will  be  »ent  to  anyona 
r  Ixriri  interested  in  the  wonderful  Sacra- 
mento Valley— the  richest  valley  In  the  world. 
Unlimited  opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres 
available  st  right  prices.  The  place  for  the 
man  wanting  a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on 
earth.  Write  to  a  public  organization  that 
gives  reliable  Information.  Sacramento  Valley 
Pevepolment  Associa-  f,  »  w  I TT/AD1VTI  A 
tlon,     Sacramento,       UALIC  UKl^ll/V 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  tn  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  KINK,  Fergus  Falls,  SCtou. 


Bloodsucking  Mites 

are  the  hot  weather  scourge  of  the 
poultry  yard.  Kill  the  peats  before  they 
ruin  your  flock.  Use 

PRATTS  LIQUID   LICE  KILLER 

or  PRATTS  DISINFECTANT 
Guaranteed.    Dust  the  Jowls  with 
Pratta  Powdered  Lice  Killer. 
Pr&tts  160-page  poultry  book  m- 
by  mall.  *•» 
At  air  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  CO..  Phila..  Chicago 
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The  Silo  That 
Men  Want 


Silos  hare  been  in  use  long  enou 
for  men  to  know  the  kind  they 
want.  They  want  STAVE  silos. 
They  want  silos  with  heavy  steel 
frames.  That's  hbw  the  Saginaw 
came  to  be  the  favorite.  The 
Saginaw  has  a  Steel  Frame— like 
a  modern,  big  city  building, 
has  the  Angle  Steel  Eib  that 
prevents  "cave-ins."  It  has 
the  All-Steel  Inner  Anchor 
and  Heavy  Malleable  Base 
Anchor  which  keep  the  silo 
on  its  foundation  and  perfectly 
erect.  It  hns  Steel  Spline-Dow- 
els, which  interlock  staves  and 
make  a  solid  wall.  And  the  heavy,  all-steel  Door 
Frame  forms  a  rugged  frame-work  to  build  around. 
Just  remember  these  facts  in  buying  your  silo. 

This  Whirlwind  Filler  ^SS^J^JSi 

perfectly.  Knives 
and  catting  head 
are  both  adjust- 
able.   Can : 
move  knife 
for  grind- 
ing in  SO 
seconds. 
Runs  in  4 
wide- apart 
bearings  that  hold 

it  absolutely  rigid*  Heavy  cotter  head  insures 
uniform  cutting,  no  matter  how  uneven  the 
feeding.  Fan  blades  can't  get  loose,  because  they  are  part 
of  the  wheel.  Feed  table  is  just  waist-hi  gh.  Easy-running. 
It's  a  marvel  at  cutting,  shredding  and  elevating  silage. 

Send  Postal  Now  and  get  Book  62  on  Silos  or  Book  62 
on  Silo  Machinery,  or  both.   They  are  FREE.  (66) 

The  Me  Clure  Company 

(Formerly  Fanners  Handy  Wagon  Co.) 

Saginaw,  Mich.       Cairo.  111.       Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn.     Fort  Worth,  Texas 


f$io 


?>S$*m  Feed  I  ©14  .00  Galvanized 
Grinder.       I  VI*T  Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and , 
styles.    It  will! 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  j 
frrice  list. 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St..  Topeka,  Kansas 


FREE  LAND  INFORMATION 

You  can  learn  the  facts  about  any  section  of  the  country 
through  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER'S  FREE 
LAND  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  which  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land  laws,  best 
lands  for  any  particular  crop,  best  sections  for  fruit  growing, 
stock  raising  and  general  farming — all  such  facts  may  be  had 
if  you  will  send  postage  for  reply,  and  write  the 

Land  Department  of  This  Paper 


Questions  and  Answers  Bearing  on 

Many  Phases  of  Poultry  Industry 


Favus 

Hardin,  Mo.,  D.  C:  I  take  your 
paper  and  like  it.  Would  like  to 
ask  you  a  question,  to  be  answered 
in  the  poultry  columns.  My  chick- 
ens look  well,  and  do  not  seem  sick, 
but  they  are  losing  the  feathers  on 
their  necks,  the  skin  of  which  looks 
red.    Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is? 

Answer — More  than  likely  the 
chickens  are  afflicted  with  what  is 
called  favus — a  skin  disease  caused 
by  a  fungus  parasite,  and  common 
to  other  animals,  such  as  mice,  rats, 
cats  and  even  man  himself  can 
catch  it.  At  first  it  does  not  affect 
the  health,  but  if  allowed  to  spread 
to  main  parts  of  the  body  will  af- 
fect it.  There  are  several  remedies, 
but  calomel,  mixed  with  eight  parts 
vaseline,  or  even  lard,  is  one  of  the 
best,  as  well  as  safest,  remedies. 
Wash  the  affected  skin  with  warm 
soapsuds,  dry,  and  apply  the  calomel 
ointment  once  a  day.  This,  after 
two  or  three  or  a  few  applications, 
should  kill  the  fungus  causing  the 
disease.  Sometimes,  when  the 
trouble  has  invaded  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  white  scales  are 
forming  thick,  it  is  better  to  have 
your  druggist  mix  you  up  an  oint- 
ment made  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
vaseline — three  grains  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  to  each  half  ounce  of 
vaseline.  This  ointment  is  highly 
poisonous.  Wear  gloves  while  doc- 
toring the  fowls. 


Chickenpox 

X.  Z. — A  disease  came  into  our 
country.  Some  people  said  it  was 
merely  sore  head,  some  dry  roup, 
and  some  real  roup.  It  was  first 
heard  of  last  fall  among  the  young 
flocks.  This  spring  it  traveled  all 
about  and  has  come  to  me.  I  first 
thought  my  pullets  had  a  bad  cold. 
Some  I  killed;  some  seemed  to  re- 
cover. They  were  often  out  in  the 
wet  and  damp.  Next  I  thought  they 
had  been  fighting,  as  the  comb  and 
wattles  looked  funny  and  bumpy. 
After  a  while  the  bumps  got  larger 
and  got  on  the  side  of  the  mouth, 
on  top  the  beak,  then  about  the 
right  eye.  They  never  turned  dark 
about  the  eye  at  all,  but  stayed  yel- 
low and  gristly  looking,  and  the 
eye  in  cases  got  bloody;  before  they 
were  ready  to  drop  off  the  comb  or 
wattles  these  lumps  would  turn  a 
dirty  dark  gray,  and  looked  like 
warts.  As  long  as  the  warts  did 
not  get  about  the  eye,  the  pullets 
seemed  well,  layed  well  and  were 
hungry.  It  is  mostly  pullets  that  go 
blind.  I  am  so  discouraged,  and 
afraid  to  touch  these  chickens. 
There  is  no  hard  breathing,  no 
choking,  as  the  first  sick  ones 
showed,  though  these  first  showed 
no  spotted-up  combs.  Can  I  use 
the  eggs  for  food  and  set  them? 

Answer — Your  first  sick  chickens 
quite  likely  had  a  severe  cold,  or 
roup.  Chickenpox  often  follows 
roup  or  cold.  In  the  absence  now 
of  hard  breathing,  wheezing  or 
choking,  or  signs  of  membrane  or 
cheesy  stuff  in  the  mouth  or  throat, 
I  judge  your  chickens  have  the 
chickenpox.  Of  course,  those  yel- 
low nodules  could  go  into  the 
mouth,  but  if  they  do  not.  by  touch- 
ing up  the  warty  places  with  iodine, 
feeding  good  mashes,  to  which  you 
have  added  some  sulphur,  and  dis- 
infecting floors,  roosts  and  drinking 
water,  you  are  nearly  sure  to  get 
rid  of  it  when  dry,  hot  weather 
comes.  But,  remember,  if  you  neg- 
lect to  do  this,  it  will  stay  about  the 


place,  and  when  the  damp  weather 
comes  on  in  the  fall  will  attack 
this  year's  hatched  chicks.  Kill 
and  burn  all  that  show  the  sore 
eyes  or  that  get  droopy,  and  do  not 
allow  any  hen  to  hatch  or  brood 
chicks  that  shows  these  warty  places 
on  comb  or  wattles.  This  disease 
is  called  dry  roup  by  some  poultry 
keepers,  sore-head  by  others.  Chick- 
enpox is  what  it  is.  Yes,  you  can 
use  the  eggs. 


Braekel  and  Other  Breeds 

A  Reader:  Could  you  tell  m« 
where  I  could  get  the  Braekel,  the 
chicken  that  sings?  Would  also 
like  to  know  how  many  American 
breeds  we  have,  and  which  is  most 
popular.  Answer  on  poultry  page 
and  oblige. 

Answer — I  wish  you  had  given 
me  your  name.  A  personal  answer, 
remember,  comes  to  you  sooner. 
There  are  times  this  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  you  would  get  an  an- 
swer in  good  time. 

Two  subscribers  of  late  have 
asked  "t  the  Singing  Braekel,  and 
I  could  not  find  a  breeder  of  these 
fowls  anywhere  within  my  range. 
But  since  your  question  came  in  I 
came  upon  an  address  put  away  of 
the  Braekel.  The  address  is  S.  J. 
Hoyt,  Waverly,  N.  Y.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  now  has  the  Braekel, 
but  judge  he  has.  The  Braekel  is 
imported  from  Belgium  and  is  not 
standard  in  our  country.  I  think  it 
must  be  taught  to  sing  its  little 
tune.  It  is  kept  for  its  laying  qual- 
ity, not  its  voice. 

American  breeds  are:  Plymouth 
Rock — Barred,  White,  Buff,  Silver- 
Penciled,  Partridge  and  Columbian. 
All  are  of  same  shape,  size  and 
v  eight  to  be  standard.  Wyandotte 
— Silver,  Golden,  White,  Buff, 
Black,  Partfridge, ,  Silver-Pencilled 
and  Columbian.  The  others  are: 
Javas — Black  and  Mottled.  Dom- 
iniques,  Rose-Comb.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  —  Single  and  Rose  -  Comb. 
Buckeyes — Pea-Comb. 

The  Plymouth,  having  the  start, 
is,  of  course,  most  numerous  for  the 
Barred.  Wylandottes  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds  are  now  giving  it  a 
good  race  for  popularity,  especially 
certain  colors  of  the  Wyandotte. 

In  England  and  some  other  coun- 
tries some  poultry  keepers  think 
America  should  have  due  credit 
also  for  bringing  the  Brahmas  and 
Leghorns  to  their  present  perfec- 
tion. IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


When  Automobile  Driving 
Don't  start  car  on  any  other  than 

first  speed. 

Don't  watch  the  fellow  behind — 
he  is  watching  you. 

Don't  move  the  gear  lever  without 
disengaging  the  clutch. 

Don't  slip  the  clutch  too  much,  as 
it  will  burn  or  wear  beyond  repair. 

Don't  move  the  feet  away  from  the 
clutch  pedal  when  the  car  is  moving. 

Don't  place  the  hands  above  the 
center  of  the  steering  wheel  at  any 
time. 

Don't  take  your  eyes  off  the  road 
for  any  reason  while  the  car  is  roll- 
ing. 

Don't  let  the  clutch  in  fast,  es- 
pecially when  starting  the  car  from 
a  standstill. 


June  91,  1913 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  us 
hear  from  you.    Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
hat  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Weather  Forecast  by  Telephone 

J.  C.  D.,  Monroe,  Neb.:  I  saw  an 
article  in  a  stock  or  farm  paper  two 
or  three  weeks  ago — I  think  it  was 
your  paper — directing  a  person  who 
wants  the  weather  forecast  to  call 
the  telephone  central  and  obtain  it. 
At  Columbus  they  refuse  to  give  it, 
after  taking  the  matter  up  with  the 
wire  chief  on  May  7.  He  informed 
me  today  the  manager  refused  to 
give  it.  Would  you  mind  taking  this 
up  through  the  management  of  the 
Bell  headquarters  in  Omaha  and  ad- 
vise me? 

Answer — Appended  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  received  from  the  tele- 
phone company  that  gives  full  ex- 
planation: 

"Yours  of  May  19,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Yost,  was  referred  by  him  to 
myself  for  reply.  I  am  returning 
herewith  J.  C.  D.'s  letter  to  you, 
and  wish  to  advise  that  we  have 
instructed  our  chief  operator  at 
Columbus  to  see  that  he  gets 
weather  service  on  calls.  In  doing 
this  I  am,  of  course,  assuming  that 
J  C.  D.  is  a  subscriber  to  our  com- 
pany's service.  Otherwise,  of 
course,  my  instructions  would  be 
of  no  value  to  him. 

"As  announced  in  your  paper,  we 
furnish  weather  conditions,  through 
our  chief  operator,  wherever  there 
is  a  call  for  them.  We  have  so  few 
farmers  connected  with  our  Colum- 
bus exchange  that  I  presume  J.  C. 
D.'s  call  is  the  first  we  have  re- 
ceived, and  arrangements  to  fur- 
nish  the  service  to  Columbus  had 


not  been  made  on  account  of  lack 
of  request.  If  you  should  hear  any- 
thing further  from  J.  C.  D.,  I  should 
be  pleased  to  be  advised." 

Changes  in  Upper  Wisconsin 
Editor  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer:  Two  striking  changes 
have  taken  place  in  upper  Wiscon- 
sin this  year.  One  is,  the  settlers 
coming  to  that  portion  of  the  state 
are  people  with  about  twice  the 
means  of  those  who  have  come  in 
the  past.  The  other  is  in  the  largely 
increased  number  of  head  of  cattle 
being  taken  from  the  South  St.  Paul 
stock  yards  to  be  fitted  for  the 
market  on  the  pasturage  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  state. 

The  idle  lands  of  the  state  are 
rapidly  being  taken  and  put  under 
improvement,  and  dairying  and 
stock-raising,  together  with  the 
growing  of  potatoes  and  sugar  beets, 
engage  the  attention  of  the  settlers. 
Many  pea  canneries  have  been  es- 
tablished in  recent  years  and  more 
will  be  installed  this  year. 

A.  D.  CAMPBELL. 


Appreciative 

J.  L.  S.,  Emery,  S.  D.:  I  have  re- 
ceived the  Keen-Kutter  knife  and 
think  it  is  a  very  good  knife.  I 
have  taken  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  for  a  number  of  years  and 
think  it  a  good  farmer's  paper;  in 
fact,  it  is  good  for  everyone. 


Home-Made  Forfie 


mm  * 


H.  D.,  Buxton,  N.  M.:  I  am 
sending  a  photograph  of  a  home- 
made blacksmith's  blower.  It  will 
Work  nicely  in  a  home-made  forge. 
Such  a  home-made  blacksmith's 
shop  is  very  handy,  for  the  blower 
is  made  of  boards  1x12  and  can  bo 
made  any  size  that  is  desired.  This 
one  has  fourteen-Inch  fans.  There 
was  a  little  piece  spliced  on  the  lx 
12s  in  order  to  make  the  sides  hteh 
enough  so  that  the  fan  could  turn 
free  inside.  The  fans  are  made  of 
sheet  steel.  The  hub  is  made  of 
wood,  with  four  spokes  or  more,  if 
desired.  The  fans  are  fastened  to 
the  spokes.    The  shaft  to  which  the 


fans  are  fastened  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  half-inch  pipe.  A  hole  is  drilled 
crosswise  through  the  hub,  and 
through  the  shaft,  and  a  pin  put  in 
to  keep  the  fans  from  slipping.  The 
pully  is  also  made  of  wood.  It  in 
two  Inches  in  diameter,  and  Is  fast- 
ened to  the  shaft.  In  the  same  way 
that  the  fan  Is  fastenfd.  The  blower 
is  covered  with  tin,  alr-tlKht,  t In- 
only  hole  being  In  the  center  for  the 
air  to  pass  through.  An  old  buggy 
wheel  Is  fastened  to  a  post  and  con- 
nected with  a  belt  to  the  small  pttl- 
ley  on  the  blower  A  crank  Is  fast- 
ened to  the  big  wlufJ  with  which  to 
turn  it. 


The  Sign  of  a 
Good  Dairy  Farmer 


WE  USE  THE 


There  are  more  than  a  million  such  signs  on  the  best  farms  the 
country  over.  They  are  almost  invariably  a  badge  of  prosperity 
and  practical  progressiveness.  They  are  a  most  impressive  object 
lesson  to  the  farmer  who  hasn't  one.  They  point  the  sure  way  to 
better  things  in  dairying. 

Where  there's  a  De  Laval  user  without  a  De  Laval  User's  Sign 
a  new  enameled  sign  will  be  gladly  sent  him  free  of  all  cost. 

Where  there's  a  dairy  farmer — big  or  little — without  a  De 
Laval  Separator  the  De  Laval  User's  Sign — that  badge  of  pros- 
perity and  progressiveness — will  come  to  him  with  his  separator. 

Why  not  buy  a  De  Laval  Separator  now?  Try  one  any  way, 
through  the  local  agent,  and  satisfy  yourself.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  may  save  you  much.  There  never  was  a  better  time 
to  make  so  important  and  self-paying  an  investment  than  right 
now — and  the  "sign  of  a  good  dairy  farmer"  goes  with  it. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EATTLE  I 


INGECO 

Engines 


Get  The  Most 
For  Your  Money 

The  cost  of  a  farm  engine  in  the 
end  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  it  will  last  and  its  economy  of 
operation.     A  good  farm  engine  lasts  a  lifetime,  always  does  good  work, 
and  costs  but  little  to  operate.     By  getting  a  good  engine  you  save  both 
money  and  trouble. 

"INGECO"  Farm  Engines  are  not  high  priced,  but  in  design  and  construc- 
tion they  are  the  highest  grade  engines  made.    Remarkable  for  their  econ- 
omy in  fuel  —  on  steady  work  they  soon  pay  for  themselves.  Reliable, 
quick  to  start,  simple  to  operate.     They  run  as  long  as  fuel  is  supplied. 
FROM  1H  H.  P.  UP  TO  60  H«  P.  PORTABLE, 
SEMI -PORTABLE,  STATIONARY. 

Write  nt  once  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  denier  nnd  catalog  describing 
•INGECO"  Engines,  niul  the  reasons  why  you  should  consider  tins  engine. 
By  nil  means  do  not  buy  until  you  have  found  out  nit  about  "INOECO 
Engines.       The  "INGECO"  is   the  best   all  round  farm  engine 
k         made.    It  is  the  kind  of  farm  engine  you  need  on  your  farm. 
International  Gas  Engine  Company 
158  Holthoff  Place.  CUD  AH  Y,  WIS. 
{Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


oreswear 

Your  Allegiance  to  "Uncle  Sam" 

ii  mi  take  up  your  abode  wluri  th* 
growing1  season  Is  short  and  th* 
ell  mat*  la  rigorous,  whan  tha  vary 
baat  land  that  tha  ■tin  Bhlnaa  on 
la  In  tha  Vnltad  Btntaa,  and  whara, 
in  many  plaoaa,  you  can  work  out 
doors  almost  all  tha  yaar  'round? 

If  yon  think  of  moving  from 
your  praaant  location,  aak  ma 
whara  to  obtain  good  land  at  raa- 
■onabla  prloaa.  Say  what  Btata 
yon  prafar,  and  I  will  sand  In- 
formation to  yon  fraa. 

R.  A.  SMITH. 

Clnniiafio*  mmi  Iss'ailrisl  Af.nli,  UnUa  Parifir 
R.il.o.d  (...  Rook  110  Umoo  Pxifir  BsiMisf. 
OMAHA.  NI'.B. 


GOOD  POULTRY, 

published  niul 

rdllrd  by     iih.  ToIIm  Imw  (0  male,  DT  I, 

1  1  niul  run.  for  poultry  Mm  best  wiiy 

MomI  i  omplele  !  ■  i  in  ■!  'i\  Mem  I'rov  lib  - 
for  Unit  month-'  work  with  poultry  I" 
nu  ll  Ihhiio,  iilo nt:  pi  1  I-  '■' 'ii"IM<'  I"1 
Iness  line*.  tJiioli'M  mires  oc  <  gg"  from 
five  lending  white  breeds  i.lsn  IlK'UDa- 
torn  mid  brooders  of  tlm  best  kind  Mnlf 
big  moimy  on  poultry  by  doing  It  OUT 
w.,y  if  iii<w  In  Mm  business!,  he  silt* 
Mint  von  stint  right  Wo  .  mi  help  >'"U 
Uenls  with  M'itIiiI  mips  nnd  Intrusive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry  I  "r  a  ropy,  2  fir  a 
year.     Write  tonight. 

HhorPwond  Tarnis  Co.,  Baugatnok.  Ml.  h 


An  extra  stroke  of  the  pro   « Inn  writ 
Ing  to  advertisers  on  this  page  Will  stale 
Mint   \  oil  saw  their  advertisement   I"  The 
')'«  .  ntleth    (Vntut  y    I'm  mi  t 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cor* 
The  .-t«r>«t.  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
trie  place  of  all  Unimenta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  (  nine.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  ImposMibl*  to  produce  scar  or  blcmtth. 

Every  bottle  Bold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
lent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Grain  Belt  Brand 
Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preven- 
tive.   A  conditioner  and  mineral  balancer. 
Guaranteed  Analysis: 
Potassium  Chloride. ...  16% 

Calcium   Phosphate  13% 

Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron  and  Aluminum...  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide   3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  product 
with  the  various  patent  remedies  on  the 
market  which  sell  at  medicine  prices. 
This  is  a  high  reduction  of  purely  veg- 
etable matter  and  does  not  contain  an 
ounce  of  salt  or  filler  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  descriptive 
of  this  product.  Agents  wanted  in  un- 
occupied territory. 

UNION     STOCK     YARDS  COMPANY, 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Send  10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry," 
our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a  year. 
Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  record  cov- 
ering three  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewood 
way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms.  Saugatuck,  Mien. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


BED  POLLS  FOR  SALE. 

25  head  of  extra  choice  Red  Polled  females  for 
sale.  All  ages.  A  number  of  show  yard  charac- 
ter. Also  a  few  bulls  ot  serviceable  age.  Duroc 
Jersey  hogs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Prices  reason- 
able.    George  Schwab,   Clay  Center,  Nteb. 


AUCTIONEERS 


JACOB  WERNSMAN 

Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb. 

LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER. 

Thoroughly  posted  in  pedigrees  and  values.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  from  breeders  for  whom 
I  have  conducted  sales.    Write  me  for  open  dates. 


When  you  want  what  you  want  when 
you  want  it,  the  Market  Place  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  the  proper 
medium  through  which  to  get  it. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


N  THE  meat  supply  of  this  coun- 
try portt  undoubtedly  occupies 
first  place.  Beef  and  mutton 
will  always  be  more  or  less  pop- 
ular and  used  largely  in  the 
cities,  but  the  meat  of  the  average  man, 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
is  pork,  so  that  the  question  of  the  avail- 
able supply  of  hogs  is  at  all  times  a  very 
important  one.  Just  at  present  the  situa- 
tion appears  to  be  this— receipts  at  the 
leading  western  markets  so  far  this  year 
compared  with  1912  show  a  decrease  of 
1,500,000  head,  but  since  the  average 
weight  of  the  hogs  has  been  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  pounds  heavier  than  last 
year  on  account  of  the  greater  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  feed  the  decrease  in 
receipts  of  hogs  does  not  necessarily 
actually  reflect  the  decrease  of  the  supply 
of  pork.  Values  for  hogs  on  the  hoof  are 
fully  $1  higher  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  There  is  a  broad  and  growing  de- 
mand for  both  the  fresh  and  cured  hog 
product  and  no  danger  whatever  of  any 
decrease  of  the  home  demand  in  the  near 
future. 

Big  Hog  Demand  in  Sight 

The  big  cotton  acreage  in  the  south 
means  a  heavy  call  for  pork  from  that 
quarter  this  summer,  and  in  addition  to 
the  splendid  home  demand,  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  of  exporting  pork  to 
other  countries  at  a  good  profit,  so  that 
the  indications  now  are  that  hog  breeders 
will  get  busy  this  fall  and  with  anything 
like  a  favorable  season  the  pig  popula- 
tion will  be  greatly  increased  within  the 
next  six  months  or  a  year.  There  is 
another  point  of  view  that  makes  it 
highly  probable  that  pork  breeding  will 
be  a  very  popular  form  of  farm  work 
this  fall,  and  that  is  the  practical  cer- 
tainty of  heavy  crops  of  all  kinds.  This 
will  mean  an  unusual  demand  for  feeder 
cattle  and  feeder  sheep,  and  in  case  of 
the  inability  of  the  country  to  fill  feed 
lots  on  a  reasonable  basis,  farmers  will 
naturally  turn  to  hogs  as  a  profitable 
medium  for  the  marketing  of  their  sur- 
plus crops.  There  does  not  sesm  to  be 
the  slightest  possibility  of  any  very  great 
supply  of  hogs  in  this  country  and  every 
indication  that  pork  production  will  be 
a  profitable  occupaton  for  the  next  few 
years.  Free  the  hog  from  the  danger  of 
cholera  and  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
profitable  animal  on   the   farm  and  by 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 
Stallions.  Mammoth  Jacks 
and  Jennets 

Some  extra  good  home-bred  Stallions,  Percherons  and  Shires,  coming  3  to  5 
years  old,  all  pasture  raised.  Thirty  head  of  Jennets  of  all  ages  that  I  will 
sell  at  democratic  prices  for  the  next  30  days  to  close  them  out.  Everything 
sold  with  a  breeding  guarantee. 


HENRY  BECK, 


LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


DEDPLirDflNC  Eleven  H  o  m  e  - 

rtnl«ncnurid  grOWn  3  yr.  0ias 

exact  weight  1840  to  2090  lbs.  Bone 
to  spare.    June  21  these  and  young- 
sters for  sale.     The  BIGGEST  Per- 
cherons pay  you  best. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,   Clay   Center,  Neb 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


FRIES  LAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Pure-Bred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

rrhv>  Greatest   Dairy  Breed 

Send'  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklets 
Holsteln-Frleslan  Ass'n,  Box  179,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


f1 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.C*. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  haveetarted  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.S.  Every  one  an  early  •veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old*  J  want  to 
place  one  nog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan,"  How  to  Make  Money  from 
H  igs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 


Choice  Holstein  Calves 

Ten  heifers  and  three  bulls.  7-8ths  to  31-32ds 
pure,  3  to  4  weeks  old.  beautifully  marked  and 
from  heavy  milkers,  $20.00  each,  crated  and  de- 
livered to  express  office,  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Write  Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis.  Route  10. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  butter 
profits.  Jersey  Cattle  mean 
more  butter  profits,  because 
they  yield  more  butter  fat  at 
less  net  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 


1 


excels  in  beauty  of  dairy  type.  Sbe  Is  a 
persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are  easily  accli- 
mated. They  live  long  and  keep  healthy. 
They  mean  steady  butter  profits.  Write 
now  for  Jersey  facte.  Free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  JEESiif  CATTLE  CLUB 

324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  


long  odds  the  most  satisfactory  medium 
for  the  marketing  of  both  grain  and 
grass.  Recent  discoveries  by  the  bureau 
of  animal  industry  of  the  Agricultural 
department  have  rendered  it  possible  to 
practically  immunize  hogs  against  swine 
plague,  so  that  there  is  all  the  more  in- 
centive now  for  farmers  to  engage  ex- 
tensively in  this  very  profitable  branch 
of  husbandry. 

The  Beef  Shortage 
According  to  recent  bulletins  from 
Washington,  it  has  just  begun  to  dawn 
on  the  government  and  the  people  that 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  exporting 
beef.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  an 
actual,  acute,  shortage  of  beef  in  this 
country,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  fact  that  no  surplus 
exists,  and  the  day  of  exporting  either 
live  cattle  or  dressed  beef  to  Europe 
is  gone  forever.  It  was  in  contemplation 
of  this  condition  that  the  Washington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  memoralized 
congress  to  enact  legislation  to  prevent 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  calves. 
The  matter  of  beef  supply  is  no  longer  a 
local  proposition,  but  is  a  world-wide 
problem.  California,  having  suffered  from 
drouth  for  many  months,  is  short  on 
beef  cattle,  but  finds  that  Australia, 
from  which  country  it  might  have  drawn 
supplies  is  in  similar  shape  and  has  a 
greatly  reduced  exportable  surplus  of 
beef.  The  shortage  of  cattle  in  California 
has  recently  been  brought  to  public  at- 
tention by  the  shipment  of  six  train 
loads  of  cattle  from  eastern  Colorado 
to  the  coast.  The  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation is  demonstrated*  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  coast  markets  have  very 
seldom  had  to  go  east  of  the  continental 
divide  for  their  beef  supply.  Down  in 
Argentine  there  are  indications  of  a  beef 
shortage  of  serious  proportions  and  this 
is  brought  to  light  by  the  threatened 
clash  of  Anglo-Argentine  and  American 
packing  industries.  Cattle  prices  have 
been  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
the  opinion  exists  that  within  the  next 
few  years  the  Argentine  Republic,  like 
the  United  States  of  America,  will  cease 
to  be  a  cattle  exporting  nation.  All  of 
this  goes  to  show,  however,  that  the 
American  cattle  grower  must  be  awake 
to  the  dangers  of  the  situation  as 
well  as  to  its  opportunities.  There 
i.l  every  probability  that  in  the  very 
near  future  he  will  be  compelled  to 
submit    to    very    strong    competition  in 


the  markets  of  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  states,  and  there  is  only  one 
course  open  to  him— that  is,  to  breed 
and  mature  a  class  of  beef  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  central  west,  that 
can  not  be  affected  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Very  Few  Spring,  Lambs 

It  is  in-between  season  in  the  sheep 
market  and  the  situation  presents  some 
very  peculiar  conditions.  Owing  to  the 
shutting  off  of  lamb  supplies  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  west  and  the  disappointingly 
small  receipts  of  spring  lambs  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  there  has  been 
a  very  sharp  advance  in  mutton  values 
and  every  indication  that  this  advance 
will  be  sustained  or  increased  until  the 
western  grassers  begin  to  move  freely. 
The  shortage  in  the  supply  of  southern 
spring  lambs  this  season  !s  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  southern  breeders  were 
afraid  of  the  tariff  situation,  but  in  any 
event  the  supply  from  this  source  has 
been  smaller  for  several  seasons  past. 
As  southern  lambs  are  counted  on  by  the 
packers  to  furnish  them  supplies  during 
the  in-between  seasons,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  lamb  prices  are  bound  to 
be  pretty  high  until  the  grass  stock  from 
the  west  begins  to  move.  All  accounts 
agree  that  the  lamb  crop  in  the  west 
has  been  large  and  there  is  certain  tu 
be  an  exceptionally  vigorous  demand  for 
them  this  fall. 


Harness  Hints 

Look  to  your  harness.  Avoid  these 
faults  especially: 

Bridle  too  long  or  too  short. 

Blinders  pressing  on  the  eyes  or  flap- 
ping. 

Throat  latch  too  tight. 
Collar  too  tight  or  too  loose. 
Traces  too  long. 

Breeching  too  low  down  or  too  loose. 


Snakes  are  repulsive  to  human  beings 
and  our  first  instinct  is  to  kill  them.  An 
exception  should  be  made  of  bull-snakes, 
which  are  not  only  harmless,  but  very 
valuable  in  keeping  the  gophers  and  rat- 
tle-snakes thinned  out.  If  you  don't  want 
your  alfalfa  fields  ruied  by  gophers,  let 
the  bull-snakes  live  in  them. 


Canada  is  to  spend  $10,000,000  on  the  first 
section  of  a  highway  connecting  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec.  The  road  will  be  built 
of  macadam. 


A  mammoth  oil-driven  harvester  that  is 
being  tried  out  on  Australian  wheat- 
fields  strips  about  sixty  acres  a  day. 


Agitation  for  a  sane  Fourth  has  begun. 

We  are  for  it. 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  Percheron  stallions  being  offered  for 
sale  by  Fred  Chandler  of  Chariton,  la.  Notice  the  bone  and  conformation.  They 
are  the  right  kind  and  Mr.  Chandler  is  pricing  them  worth  the  money. 
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Farmer  Putnam  Helps  Ammons  Run  State 

The  Old  Missourian  Spends  Three  Months  in  Colorado  and  Gets  Well  Acquainted  With  the  Governor 


WELL,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  reckon  you've  just 
about  give  me  up.  I 
hain't  let  you-all  hear 
from  me  fur  near 
three  months,  hut  it's 
because  I  been  busy 
out  here  in  Colorado, 
helpin'  Ammons  run 
the  state.  Ammons  is 
the  governor  here  now 
and  it's  the  fust  time 
us  farmers  has  got  a 
man  in  the  chair  that 
knows  somethin'  about 
our  agriculture  prob- 
lems. You  hear  lots 
of  fellers  git  on  the 
stump  durin'  campaign  and  preach  about  how 
they  was  raised  on  the  farm;  how  their  heart 
goes  out  to  the  soil  tiller,  how  when 
they  git  Into  office  they're  a-goin'  to 
reform  things  by  lowerin'  the  farm- 
er's taxeu  and  loadin'  'em  on  the  big 
guns  in  the  cities  and  the  corpora- 
tions, but  when  it  comes  to  a  show- 
down the  farmer  gits  it  in  the  neck, 
as  usual. 

Well,  we  got  a  different  kind  of 
governor  in  Ammons.  He  didn't 
promise  to  reduce  the  farmer's  taxes, 
but  he  did  say  that  when  he  gpt  into 
office  he  would,  if  he  could,  make 
everybody  pay  their  share,  and  he 
got  some  laws  through  that  is  goin' 
to  bring  in  more  revenue  fur  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  other  insti- 
tutions by  uncoverin'  property  that 
ain't  been  taxed  before.  We've 
been  hard  up  here  fur  several  years, 
but  it  ain't  been  because  they  wasn't 
no  money  in  the  state,  but  because 
it  got  away  from  the  assessor. 

But  that  ain't  what  I  was  goin' 
to  talk  about  so  much  as  what  Gov- 
ernor Amnions  is  doin'  fur  the  live 
stocki  industry.  You  kin  generally 
size  up  what  kin  1  of  a  man  a  farmer 
really  is  by  seeln'  what  he's  doin' 
fur  his  live  stock.  If  he's  a-lookin' 
fur  the  immediate  dollar  and  don't 
give  a  hang  fur  the  future  of  the 
soil  or  the  country,  he's  apt  to  be 
pretty  rough  on  his  stock,  let  'em 
run  out  all  winter  on  stubble  or  In 
snow-covered  pastures.  If  he's  got. 
business  sense  and  humanity  about 
him  he  feeds  his  stuff  through  the 
winter,  raisin'  enough  durin'  the 
summer  to  carry  him  through. 

There  used  to  be  a  time  in  the 
cattle  business  In  the  west  when  the  stockman 
didn't  give  a  hang  fur  the  comfort  of  his  cattle; 
when  you  could  go  over  the  range  In  spring  as 
soon  as  the  snow  went  off  and  pick  up  a  carload 
of  bones  every  mile.  I  knowed  men  that  made  a 
good  llvln'  offen  bones  they  picked  up  that  way, 


and  the  ranchman  didn't  git  nothin'  outen  the 
deal  except  the  hides,  and  sometimes  them  was 
half  ett  up  by  the  wolves.  We  still  find  some 
that  hain't  learnt  no  better. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  the  other  kind, 
though,  you  got  to  go  up  to  the  Ammons  ranch 
to  Middle  Park,  Colorado.  When  a  man  shows 
that  he  can  run  a  place  like  that,  with  about 
3,000  critters  on  it,  he's  sure  fit  to  he  governor. 
This  ain't  no  big  flat  stretch  of  country,  neither, 
but  it's  way  up  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  about 
7,500  feet  above  sea  level.  They  is,  in  all, 
4,100  acres,  about  one-third  of  it  so's  you  kin 
cultivate  it,  the  balance  runnin'  every  which 
way,  ov<t  rocks  and  peaks,  down  gulches  and 
up  towar.i  the  clouds.  Pines  and  aspen  trees 
makes  the  hills  look  pretty,  and  they  is  no  end 
of  ice  cold  spring  water.  Down  most  every  gulch 
they  is  plenty  to  drink,  and  the  winter  leaves 
snow  enough  to  irrigate  the  land  all  summer. 


Governor  B,  m.  Amnion* 

Of  course,  you  could  raise  crops  without  Ir- 
rigator, because  they  has  nice  ruiimixt  showers, 
besides  the  snow  In  winter  that  leaves  the 
ground  In  fine  shape,  but  by  usln'  water  durin' 
the  growln'  season  when  needed  t h •■  crops  In 
doubled.    I  seen  oats,  barley,  wheat,  field  pens, 


sugar  beets,  turnips  and  other  stuff  growin'  on 
1,100  acres  in  the  valley,  and  every  bit  of  this 
goes  into  cattle.  They  ain't  no  sugar  factories 
up  in  that  neighborhood,  because  it  ain't  settled 
up  much  yet,  hut  it  seems  to  pay  a  lot  better 
to  have  the  cattle  carry  the  crops  off  in  beef 
then  if  Ammons  had  to  ship  the  stuff  to  some 
other  factory  to  have  it  ground  up. 

The  ouly  thing  that  is  shipped  out  is  timothy 
hay,  and  last  summer  when  ordinary  timothy 
was  bringin'  $8  a  ton  in  Denver,  Ammons  was 
gittin'  $12  fur  his  on  the  cars  at  Parshall,  his 
shippin'  point.  That  price  wasn't  because  it 
come  from  a  ranch  owned  by  a  man  who  was 
then  runnin'  fur  governor,  but  because  the  hay 
was  worth  it.  Up  in  them  high  mountain  dis- 
tricts the  summer  season  is  pretty  short,  hut 
Providence  makes  up  the  difference  by  givin' 
the  sun  peculiar  power  to  put  sweetness  into 
everything  that  grows,  includin'  the  mountain 
v  gals.  Sugar  beets  that  would  taste 
like  turnips  if  growed  along  the 
Mississippi  in  the  rain,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Colorado  mountain 
sunshine,  comes  out  so's  you  kin  cut 
'em  into  cubes  and  use  'em  in  you're 
coffee  without  bein'  refined.  It's 
the  same  with  them  rich  grasses. 
You-all  know  about  the  North  Park, 
Colorado,  cattle  that  alus  wins  the 
grass-fed  premium  at  the  Inter- 
national in  Chicago;  well,  Mid- 
dle Park  is  the  same  kind  of 
country,  only  a  little  farther  south. 
The  grass  is  so  rich  in  them  districts 
that,  along  in  the  evenin'  about  sun- 
down, if  you  hide  behind  a  rock  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream,  you'll  see  the 
rainbow  trout  come  Jumpin'  UP 
outen  the  water  to  graze  fur  supper. 
They  love  the  grass  the  same  as  cut- 
tle, and  Bruce  Amnions — that's  the 
governor's  son — was  tellln'  me  that 
he  often  laid  on  the  banks  In  the 
evenin'  with  a  Klobert  rifle,  plckln' 
off  trout  that  comes  up  to  cut  wild 
timothy  or  redtop. 

"Tliat.'H  what  inak«'H  them  Middle 
Park  trout  so  slick  and  fat,"  he  hh\  . 

But  to  return  to  tho  truth  boforo 
1  git  too  far  away  after  the  hay 
crops  Is  cut  they  Is  enough  grasH 
left  to  pasture  tho  stock  till  the 
middle  of  December;  then  (ho  snow 
stays  on  till  spring,  and  durin'  Iho 

I winter  mouths  the  ■  utile  has  to  bo 
red. 
I'm.  bred  llerefords  Is  the  kind 
of  Mioik  the  governor's  got  on  his 
much,  and  he  says  them's  bcMt  fur 
Unit   cllmntc      They  come  of  hardy 
S  (,i>li  stock  and.  back  In  the  days  when  the 
Highlands  was  In   the  hands  of  the  clans,  Ihe 
I, fathers  of  litem  Men-fords  learned  to  rustle 
on  the  rough  pasture.   That  i  Ive  'em  endurance 
Now.  up  In  the  mountain  parks  of  Colnrndo 
and  Wyoming,  the  llerefords  has  got  many  ad 
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vantages  over  Scotland.  They  is  more  sun- 
shine fur  one  thing,  and  better  grass  and  more 
of  it,  and  then  they  don't  run  the  risk  of  dis- 
eases. Up  high  like  that  the  air  is  rare  and 
pure  and  it  develops  the  lung  power  of  the  ani- 
mals. Then  the  spring  weather  ain't  cold  and 
damp  like  in  most  places,  and  in  winter  they're 
kept  near  shelter,  so  they  don't  have  to  lay 
down  and  die  in  the  blizzards,  like  they  used  to 
in  the  days  when  stockmen  thought  winter 
losses  was  part  of  the  profit  of  the  business. 
Another  thing  about  Herefords  is  that  they 
ain't  wild  like  some  strains  of  cattle,  and  a 
puncher  kin  find  'em  in  the  hils  without  goin' 
to  too  much  trouble. 

Besides  breedin'  blooded  stock,  Ammons 
buys  yearlin's  from  other  rangemen  and  keeps 
'em  till  they're  2-year-olds;  they're  fed  on 
clover  hay  till  January  and  then  shipped  in  to 
Denver  fur  the  feeder  market,  in  such  condition 
that  ninety  days  will  fill  'em  out  and  give  the 
feeder  a  big  profit.  This  business  has  been 
growin'  so  fast  that  Denver  last  January  had 
about  1,000  feeder  buyers  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  middle  west,  and  the  prices  paid  was 
bigger'n  anything  ever  heard  before  fur  that 
class  of  cattle. 


You  cain't  raise  no  corn  up  in  these  moun- 
tains— that  is  nothin'  but  sweet  corn  fur  the 
table — because  the  season's  too  short.  But 
they  is  tryin'  out  barley  and  it  makes  a  fine 
feed.  Some  of  'em  feeds  wheat,  too.  With 
them  small  grains  to  use  as  finisher  on  stuff 
that  comes  from  grass  as  fat  as  a  butterball,  it 
won't  be  long  till  you'll  find  fancy  baby  beef  on 
the  market,  comin'  direct  from  such  places  like 
the  Ammons  ranch.  One  of  his  neighbors,  Dr. 
T.  F.  DeWitt,  won  champion  in  one  class  of  fat 
steers  in  the  Western  National  at  Denver  last 
winter,  fattenin'  on  barley  and  turnips. 

Barley  run  sixty-four  bushels  on  an  average 
on  the  Ammons  ranch  last  summer,  wheat  sixty 
bushels  and  oats  seventy-four  bushels.  Of 
course,  that's  irrigated.  With  the  valley  land 
at  7,500  feet  bringin'  small  grains  at  them  rates 
and  grass  good  all  the  way  up  to  timber  line  at 
nearly  11,000  feet,  the  feller  with  a  mountain 
ranch  like  this  don't  have  to  be  governor  to  be 
happy. 

The  governor  says  to  me  when  I  was  talkin' 
to  him  about  it  the  other  day: 

"Say,  Put,  I  don't  see  what  anybody  wants 
with  a  office  like  this  exceptin'  the  honor  that's 
in  it.    It's  nice  to  know  that  the  people  thought 


enough  of  me  to  git  me  into  a  box  like  this, 
with  fine  silk  curtains  on  the  windows,  potted 
plants  standin'  all  around,  a  mahogany  table  to 
sit  at,  and  sign  papers,  a  leather  back  chair,  a 
green  carpet  on  the  floor  that  they  stuck  the 
state  $100  fur,  oil  paintings  of  other  governors 
on  the  walls  lookin'  down  at  you,  and  sayin', 
'There's  another  poor  fool  wants  to  try  to  please 
the  people.'  I  say  it's  all  right,  Put,  fur  a  man 
that  likes  honor,  and  I  don't  mind  a  little  of  it 
myself,  but  take  it  from  me,  Put,  when  I  want 
to  be  downright  happy  and  contented  ag'in  I'll 
go  up  to  Middle  Park,  git  on  a  cow  pony,  dig  the 
spurs  into  his  hide  and  say,  'Now,  Jasper,  see 
how  fast  you  and  me  kin  tear  around  over  them 
hills  and  round  up  that  bunch  of  steers.'  I  tell 
you,  Put,  bein'  a  statesman  ain't  what  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  I  sit  here  from  8  in  the 
mornin'  till  5  at  night  shakin'  hands  with  peo- 
ple that  voted  fur  me,  and  are  askin'  half  my 
kingdom  as  their  reward.  If  I  don't  promise  it 
to  'em  on  the  spot  they  go  out  sore;  if  I  do,  they 
go  away  callin'  me  a  darn  liar." 

"Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I'm  leavin'  Colorado  fur 
good  now  and  goin'  back  east  a  spell,  so  you 
cain't  tell  where  I'll  be  next  time  you  hear  from 
me.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  PUTNAM. 


Baby  Beef  as  Cause  for  Cattle  Shortage 

The  Indiscrimate  Slaughter  of  Young  Animals  is  One  of  the  Factors  Which  Offset  Supply  of  Beef  Cattle 


HE  baby  beef  proposition  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  discussed  from 
M.  every  point  of  view  as  a  money- 

maker for  the  feeder.  The  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment 
stations  have  spent  years  in 
demonstrating  to  the  public  that  more 
beef  and  better  quality  can  be  produced 
for  the  cost  of  feed  consumed  by  the  use  of  the 
calf  or  yearling  in  the  feed  lot  than  with  the 
older  or  more  mature  animal.  This  doctrine 
coming  to  the  public  with  a  basis  of  good  au- 
thority has  had  its  influence  in  the  last  few 
years  in  changing  many  farmer  steer  feeders  to 
feeders  of  calves,  to  the  handling  of  these 
younger  things,  because  of  the  great  demand 
for  baby  beef  and  the  feeding  advantages  claimed 
in  handling  this  class  of  cattle. 

In  times  of  scarcity  the  demand  is  for  more 
beef,  and  the  resources  for  production  are  lim- 
ited; therefore,  the  urgency  to  extend  the  avail- 
able means  of  beef  production  to  its  limit,  in 
ability  to  yield  in  quantity  of  beef,  as  well  as  in 
increased  numbers  of  beef  animals.  The  source 
of  beef  supply  is  the  calf — the  baby  beef,  in 
fact,  and  this  feature  of  the  situation  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  a  shortage  of  beef  con- 
fronts the  meat  supply  of  the  country. 

It  is  important  in  times  of  beef  cattle  scarc- 
ity that  an  increased  number  of  cows  be  em- 
ployed in  producing  calves  so  that  the  grower  of 
cattle  and  producer  of  beef  may  be  afforded  the 
means  of  increasing  the  beef  supply  for  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  not  good  business  policy  to  attempt 
the  correction  of  a  great  scarcity  of  beef  by 
vealing  the  calves,  thereby  sacrificing  a  whole 
year's  effort  in  the  cow  to  increased  beef  pro- 
duction by  the  hurried  contribution  of  a  few 
pounds  of  veal,  rather  than  mature  this  animal 
by  giving  H  two  or  three  years  more  time,  when 
its  yield  of  beef  would  be  measured  by  many 
fold  that  of  its  pounds  of  veal. 

The  baby  beef  in  any  of  its  forms  is  alike 
destructive  to  the  principle  of  beef  production, 
when  it  is  quantity  rather  than  quality  that  is 
desired.  The  present  demand  is  for  beef.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  meat.    We  need  the  best  efforts 


Bunch  of  Young  Grade  Herefords — "Baby  Beef" 


of  the  big  mature  beef  animal;  we  need  the 
produce  of  the  herd  to  come  forward  with  its 
full  beef-carrying  capacity,  not  the  sacrifice  of 
the  produce  of  the  herd  in  the  interest  of  a  few 
pounds  of  veal  or  baby  beef. 

The  great  inroads  that  are  being  made  in  the 
beef  cattle  industry,  or  beef  production,  are  seen 
each  day  throughout  the  autumn  calf-weaning 
season  at  the  big  central  stock  yards;  where 
calves  by  the  thousands  are  coming  forward 
from  the  range  and  the  beef  cattle-producing 
districts  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  slaughter,  or 
go  into  the  feed  yards  to  be  finished  as  baby 
beef,  because  of  the  high  prices  paid.  These 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  little,  immature  things 
carry  with  them  great  possibilities  of  future  beef 
development,  if  they  were  only  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  it.  Each  of  these  represent 
one  whole  years'  effort  of  a  mother  cow  in  her 
attempt  to  place  before  the  beef  consumers  of 
the  world  the  only  reasonable  and  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  question,  "What  is  the  matter  with 


the  supply  and  demand  of  the  meat  products  to 
feed  the  people?" 

There  is  no  industry  that  can  withstand  the 
destruction  of  its  crude  material  and  furnish 
the  world  its  finished  products.  How  long  would 
the  cattle  supply  of  the  United  States  last  if  the 
production  of  all  the  cows  were  turned  to  veal? 
If  there  is  a  beef  cattle  shortage  existing,  if 
there  is  a  general  cattle  shortage  existing,  it  is 
due  to  the  increased  demand  for  veal  and  baby 
beef,  which  has  checked  the  volume  of  matured 
animals  for  the  beef  supply.  The  cultivation  of 
the  appetit3  for  veal  by  the  hotels,  restaurants 
and  eating  houses,  and  the  general  advocacy  of 
"baby  beef  as  the  money-maker"  by  the  experi- 
ment stations  throughout  the  country,  in  their 
results  of  feeding  tests,  combine  to  center  atten- 
tion upon  the  immature  bovine.  It  is  the  con- 
sumer's appetite  on  the  one -hand  and  the  feed- 
er's pocketbook  on  the  other  that  is  contributing 
mainly  to  the  present  scarcity  of  beef  by  taking 
these  immature  animals  before  they  arrive  at 
beef  age  and  beef  production. 


Western  Nebraska  as  a  Producing  District 

V— What  Has  Been  Done  and  May  Be  Done  on  Some  of  the  Kinkaid  Homesteads 


HE  Kinkaid  homesteader  has  been 

Ti  made  a  prominent  figure  in  Ne- 
braska history,  not  because  he  was 
a  peculiar  or  particular  type  of 
man,  but  because  he  was  intro- 
duced or  influenced  into  the  home- 
stead proposition  by  the  extraordi- 
nary offer  of  640  acres  of  land  upon  practically 
the  same  basis  of  homestead  requirement  that 
applied  to  the  homesteader  that  preceded  him  in 
filing  upon  160  acres  as  the  maximum  acreage 
that  could  be  obtained.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved by  those  most  familiar  with  the  govern- 
ment lands  remaining  in  Nebraska  prior  to 
1904  that  a  section,  even,  would  scarcely  justify 
a  five  year's  residence,  and  the  necessary  im- 
provements for  proving  up. 

The  640-acre  homestead  was  extensively  ad- 
vertised and  thousands  of  prospectors  came  to 
see  this  free  land  district  of  Nebraska.  Some 
filed  on  claims,  others  did  not  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  land  they  saw,  and  left  the  state 
without  filing.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  see 
and  understand  just  what  was  available,  as 
ranchmen  and  homesteaders  had  claims  scat- 
tered all  over  the  better  sections  of  the  sand 
hills  country  that  had  been  filed  on  and  proved 
up  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  640-acre  home- 
stead law.  Thus  the  matter  of  selection  of  a 
claim  and  the  filing  almost  necessitated  the  as- 
sistance of  a  surveyor  or  someone  familiar  with 
the  particular  neighborhood,  in  order  to  get 
enough  smooth  land  with  the  claim  to  justify 
the  venture. 

This  feature  of  claim  hunting  and  land 
designation  resulted  in  favor  of  the  home  man 
and  such  friends  as  he  desired  to  assist  in  get- 
ting the  best  claims.  The  resident  Nebraska 
homesteader,  as  a  rule,  had  the  advantage  and. 
most  generally  was  the  lucky  man  in  getting 
located  where  he  could  work  out  his  homestead 
plans  and  purposes.  The  Kinkaid  homesteade' 
must  not  be  judged  as  a  class,  sometimes  desig- 
nated Kinkaiders,  with  the  impression  they  are 
all  alike,  either  very  prosperous  or  very  un- 
thrifty or  poverty-stricken.  They  are  merely 
representatives  of  humanity  as  people  are  found 
everywhere.  Some  were  fortunate  in  getting 
good,  productive  land,  while  others  were  not  so 
fortunate  and  have  taken  land  that  is  not  capa- 
ble of  providing  a  comfortable  living  for  a  fam- 
ily. The  one  may  be  a  good  manager,  a  hustler 
adapted  to  his  undertaking,  while  the  othei 
may  be  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  his  work 
and  undertaking;  the  one  will  succeed,  the  other 
will  fail. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  successful  Kinkaid 
homesteader,  we  will  mention  a  district  of  coun- 
try in  northern  Sheridan  county,  about  twenty 
miles  northeast  of  Rushville,  adjoining  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  agency.  This  particular  district 
comprises  ninety  sections  of  land,  a  strip  six  by 
fifteen  miles  lying  along  the  south  side  of  the 
reservation,  called  the  Extension  in  its  official 


Judge  W estovers  Kinkaid  Homestead,  Twenty- Two  Miles  from  Rushville,  Neb. 


relation  to  the  reservation,  laid  off  at  one  time 
by  the  government  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  bootleggers  having  access  to  the  reserva- 
tion. Bootleggers  were  not  permitted  to  cross 
this  strip  called  the  Extension;  therefore,  they 
were  more  readily  detected  and  arrested,  even, 
before  they  approached  the  reservation  lines. 

The  year  following  the  opening  of  the  public 
domain  in  Nebraska  to  homestead  entry,  under 
the  640-acre  homestead  act,  the  government 
Department  of  the  Interior  decided  on  opening 
this  strip  under  the  640-acre  homestead  law. 
This  being  a  small  tract  of  land,  did  not  excite 
public  interest  and,  therefore,  became  a  local 
matter  and  was  practically  all  taken  by  Sheri- 
dan county  citizens,  who  had  not  already  taken 
their  full  allotment  under  the  homestead  law. 
This  strip  of  land  was  taken  by  sections,  half 
sections  and  quarter  sections,  depending  upon 
how  much  land  the  applicant  had  already  had 
by  homestead  filings. 

Opportunities  for  Young  Men 

This  division  of  land  is  comparatively  like 
all  other  districts  of  land  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  all  good;  there  are  some  hills, 
but  these  are  generally  clay  hills  and  fine  graz- 
ing lands.  There  is  a  little  creek  winds  its  way 
through  this  land.  A  more  beautiful,  clear, 
sparkling  stream  of  water  cannot  be  found  out- 
side of  the  mountain  stream.  It  is  called  White 
Clay  creek,  but  why  we  cannot  imagine,  as  its 
clear,  crystal  waters  ripple  and  hurry  along 
over  stone  and  through  the  sand,  with  its  deep, 
black  soil  banks  on  either  side. 

The  valley  through  which  this  stream 
passes  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful farm  land  views  in  the  country.  The  val- 
ley land  is  mostly  under  cultivation  and  is  pro- 
ducing large  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  al- 
falfa. The  stream  is  abundantly  lined  with 
native  timber  of  good  growth,  that  gives  the 
valley  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  old  eastern 
farming  districts.     In  the  timber  and  along  this 
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stream  are  found  all  kinds  of  wild  fruits  in 
great  abundance.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  excellent  agricultural  lands  in  this  valley, 
divided  into  farms  of  from  160  to  640  acres, 
that  cannot  be  excelled  for  the  prices  asked  in 
any  state  in  the  union.  Old  men  in  some  in- 
stances have  homesteaded,  and  they  now  want 
to  quit  active  life  on  the  farm.  It  is  the  young 
man's  opportunity. 

What  Two  Men  Have  Done 

There  are  two  examples  of  homesteading  in 
this  valley  that  are  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion, as  they  illustrate  what  a  Kinkaid  home- 
steader can  accomplish  when  he  has  the  means 
at  command  to  build,  put  under  cultivation  and 
develop  his  homestead — Judge  Westover  and  ex- 
Postmaster  J.  N.  Brooks,  both  of  Rushville  and 
well  known  citizens  of  northwestern  Nebraska. 
These  gentlemen  have  each  a  half-section  home- 
stead in  White  Clay  Creek  valley;  they  are 
beautiful,  rich  farms,  with  improvements  to  cor- 
respond witn  the  needs  and  demands  of  their 
farming  and  live  stock  operations. 

They  were  able  to  exhibit  as  fine  specimens 
of  vegetables  in  August  of  last  year,  when  we 
called  to  see  their  farms,  as  anyone  would  desire 
to  see  or  produce.  Everything  in  the  line  of 
vegetables  that  is  grown  in  this  latitude  was  in 
the  garden  and  truck  patch  of  Mr.  Brooks'.  In 
fancy,  taste,  cultivation  and  production  of  veg- 
etables he  might  be  termed  an  expert,  as  he  lias 
demonstrated  under  his  own  supervision  and 
labor  the  possibilities  of  northwestern  Nebraska 
in  vegetables.  Mr.  Brooks  is  a  careful  Farmer, 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  failure  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  farming  operations  and  quictlv 
rejoicing  in  his  successes  and  achlo\ ements. 
His  age,  76,  is  a  little  against  his  realization  of 
all  he  has  planned  in  this  new  farm  venture, 
though  he  has  the  stamina  and  ambition  of  a 
much  younger  man  than  his  years  Indicate,  lie 
is  living  like  a  prince  in  the  matter  of  homo 
comforts;  his  table  reminds  one  of  the  old  east- 
ern farm  homes,  where  tin'  lahles  are  said  "to 
groan  under  their  weight  of  good  things." 

Jttdgfl  Westover  is  nicely  fixed  with  buildings 
for  every  convenience  of  farm  operation;  every- 
thing Is  In  up-to-date  order.  Shade  trees,  or- 
chard, flowers  and  shrubs  indicate  thai  there  In 
n  disposition  to  beautify,  ami  the  evidence  dis- 
closes plenty  of  help  three  Interested,  active 
boys  of  the  family,  one  a  university  student, 
with  agricultural  training  that  Ih  practicing  his 
claHH  Instruction  on  the  oilier  ho\s.  n  kind  of 
farm  Instructor.  The  work  on  (hit*  farm  shows 
up  fine  and  HUKgests  that  the  Westover  hoine- 
tead  Is  well  managed  ami  will  rate  amour,  the 
bent  in  the  stale, 

This  district,  of  Nebraska  Is  yet  In  the  cheap 
land  section,  where  good  "-oiled  land';  can  ho 
bought  for  half  their  real  value,  all  things  con- 
sidered, estimating  on  location  and  production, 
compared  with  land  prices  on  the  eastern  side, 
of  the  state. 
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Nebraska  has  never  reported  a 
more  perfect  and  uniform  stand  of 
corn. 


The  fruit  damage  threatened  by 
the  seventeen-year  locusts  is  not  re- 
sulting so  seriously  as  at  first  indi- 
cated. 


The  Texas  cattle  are  coming  north 
to  Nebraska  and  Dakota  pastures  by 
thousands,  owing  to  the  southern 
drouth  and  grass  shortage. 


C.  I.  Lewis,  a  fruit  expert  of  Ore- 
gon, says  that  there  is  going  to  be 
an  increased  demand  for  cherries. 
He  believes  that  cherry  pies  are  be- 
coming so  popular  that  more  and 
more  canneries  will  put  them  up. 


The  California  Cured  Fruit  Ex- 
change issues  a  statement  that  the 
fruit  crop  as  a  rule  will  not  be  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  last  year.  Prunes 
are  estimated  at  4  0  per  cent.  Mis- 
souri valley  apples  will  serve  just  as 
well  for  fruit. 


The  highest  price  paid  for  fat 
steers  in  the  South  Omaha  market  in 
two  months  was  paid  recently  for  a 
load  of  cattle  fed  by  Frank  Mulhair 
of  Lynch,  Neb.,  which  brought  $8.50. 
There  were  eighteen  head,  weighing 
an  average  of  1,4  62  pounds.  They 
were  fed  since  last  October,  being 
started  on  snapped  corn  and  alfalfa. 


The  Canadian  government  has  es- 
timated the  number  of  graduates 
from  government  agricultural  es- 
tablishments who  have  actually 
taken  up  practical  farm  work.  They 
find  that  "5  per  cent  of  these  grad- 
uates are  actually  engaged  in  farm 
work.  Of  these  many  have  taken  up 
crown  lands  and  others  are  acting  as 
farm  managers  for  others. 


Breed  and  Feed 

A  nervous,  excitable  farmer  and 
trader  recently  asked  his  industri- 
ous, hard-working,  hard-sensed 
neighbor,  "How  are  we  ever  to 
solve  this  question  of  high  prices  for 
meats?"  And  was  answered,  "Just 
do  as  I  am  doing;  keep  quiet,  saw 
wood  and  keep  right  on  breeding  and 
feeding  to  the  full  capacity  of  your 
resources,  and  it  will  solve  itself." 
This  is  the  logical  answer.  It  is  in- 
creased supply  that  is  demanded, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  producer  to  fur- 
nish it.  Just  how  soon  the  results 
of  this  course  of  operation  will  be 
f~1f  in  the  markets  of  the  country 
depends  upon  how  earnestly  the 
work  is  taken  hold  of  by  land  own- 
ers and  those  in  position  to  become 
producers. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  abil- 
ity of' the  country  to  produce  a  very 
large  surplus  above  the  demands  of 
he  *e  consumption.  It  is  all  in  the 
effort,  in  the  inclination  to  produce. 
This  country  is  not  half  way  up  in 
its  producing  ability  in  any  one  line 
of  production.  We  have  no  very 
definite  knowledge  of  what  might  be 
done  in  corn  production  and  swine 
growing,  if  our  resources  were  fully 
employed  in  this  direction.  We 
sometimes  hear  certain  states  spoken 
of  as  being  practically  up  to  their 
limit  in  corn  acreage  or  other  crops. 
This  is  not  correct  of  any  state  or 
division  of  our  country,  and  our 
acreage  is  not  half  way  up  in  ita  abil- 
ity to  yield.  Intensive  cultivation  is 
not  employed,  and  scarcely  under- 
stood by  one  tiller  of  the  soil  in  a 
thousand. 

The  boys'  acre  corn  contests  that 
are  being  encouraged  in  many  states 
under  the  various  forms  of  organi- 
zation and  plans  of  premium  incen- 
tive are  doing  more  to  illustrate 
what  an  acre  of  land,  well  managed, 
will  do  in  yield  of  corn  than  all  other 
influences  combined.  These  con- 
tests are  numerous,  some  under 
county,  some  under  state  and  some 
under  national  supervision.  But  the 
lessons  taught  prove  to  the  farmer 
that  100  bushels  per  acre  is  one  of 
the  easy  tasks  to  accomplish,  and 
with  no  special  additional  expense, 
except  a  little  more  labor  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  breeder  of  the  meat-producing 
animals  may  gain  an  advantage  in 
the  quality  of  his  stock,  a  factor  in 
meat  production  that  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  overlook.  This  is  something 
he  must  have  right  in  the  start,  in 
order  to  get.  the  advantage  of  the 
later  results  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  balance  is  in  feed  and 
care,  and  the  keeping  of  all  his  farm 
and  crops  will  accommodate  com- 
fortably. Better  have  a  little  too 
few  for  the  feed  than  a  few  too 
many.  "Keep  quiet,  saw  wood  and 
breed  and  feed"  is  a  homely  expres- 
sion tersely  put,  but  one  full  of  sug- 
gestion and  meaning. 

Every  now  and  then  we  see  a  par- 
agraph in  some  eastern  exchange, 
"We  have  no  success  with  alfalfa; 
it  don't  seem  to  be  suited  to  our  soil 
or  climate,"  etc.  We  would  recom- 
mend those  eastern  farmers  to  drop 
their  experimenting,  sell  out  and 
come  to  Nebraska  or  Kansas,  where 
alfalfa  grows  easier  than  weeds. 
Where  two  tons  per  acre,  first  cut- 


ting for  1913,  is  reported  from  hun- 
dreds of  farms  on  the  east  side  of 
the  states.  Land  owners  in  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  are  getting  rich 
seeding  land  to  alfalfa  for  commer- 
cial hay  purposes  alone.  Four  cut- 
tings each  year  and  a  general  aver- 
age of  five  tons  per  acre  per  year. 
Good  quality  of  alfalfa  new  hay  is 
selling  in  the  markets  at  from  $10 
to  $12  per  ton. 

Present  Grass  Crop 

The  grass  crop  in  Nebraska  is 
above  the  average  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  in  both  pasture  and  hay 
grasses.  The  western  and  sand  hills 
districts  of  the  state  report  extra 
good  grazing,  and  cattle  are  taking 
on  flesh  rapidly.  There  were  but 
few  thin  cattle  this  spring  when 
turned  out  and  cattle  at  once  found 
a  good  living  on  the  range  or  pasture 
inclosures.  This  was  greatly  in  favor 
of  early  grass  fat  cattle,  and  it  will 
be  realized  at  the  markets  before 
the  usual  season  for  this  class  of  cat- 
tle to  appear.  This  condition  will 
hold  good  among  all  the  Nebraska 
cattle,  both  range  and  farm  hay-fed 
last  winter.  There  is  but  a  small 
per  cent  so  far  of  hay-fed  in  Ne- 
braska, but  the  idea  is  gaining  favor. 

The  present  season  to  date  has 
been  very  favorable  for  the  grass 
crops  of  all  kinds.  The  pastures  are 
short  of  cattle,  many  estimating 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than  two 
years  ago.  The  decrease  for  the  last 
two  years  is  very  pronounced,  and 
the  active  demand  for  young  cattle 
of  all  kinds  is  talked  of  in  every 
neighborhood.  Breeding  cattle, 
co~s  and  heifers  have  never  been  so 
scarce,  and  fresh  cows  are  in  strong 
demand  at  exorbitant  prices,  seem- 
ingly. 

This  condition  is  encouraged  on 
the  western  side  of  the  state  by  the 
homestead  demand,  where  this  class 
of  settlers  are  trying  to  buy  and  add 
to  their  stock  whenever  they  can 
find  a  cow  for  sale.  This  means  i 
dairy  demand,  as  the  Kinkaid  home- 
steader is  persistently  adding  to  his 
cow  herd.  The  abundance  of  grass 
is  a  very  encouraging  condition  to 
Nebraskans  everywhere  and  will  be 
an  incentive  to  a  more  active  demand 
for  all  classes  of  cattle.  The  grass 
feed  of  the  country,  is  the  strongest 
influence  in  the  bracing  up  of  cattle 
prices,  as  it  is  estimated  a  cheap  feed 
for  all  classes  of  grazing  animals. 

The  first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  now  be- 
ing cut  and  is  exceptionally  good  all 
over  the  state,  and  the  second  crop 
is  assured  by  the  excessive  moisture 
to  be  also  a  very  heavy  and  good 
crop.  The  prospect  in  most  places 
i  iicates  that  there  will  be  at  least 
four  crops  cut  this  season;  only  a 
lew  seasonable  showers  will  be  neces- 
sary— just  enough  to  give  each  crop 
a  start.  Alfalfa  is  the  great  hay 
crop  among  feeders  and  will  demon- 
strate its  ability  this  year  to  relieve 
the  high  prices  to  which  hay  scarcity 
sometimes  forces  the  markets.  The 
alfalfa  acreage  means  hay,  practi- 
cally every  acre  of  it,  while  the 
meadow  lands  in  native  grass  may 
be  diverted  to  pasture  uses.  There 
has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  al- 
falfa acreage,  and  this  will  continue 
for  years  to  come.  Many  small  farm- 
ers and  some  ranches  have  not  yet 
introduced  alfalfa  in  their  hay  acre- 
age. 


Cultivating  Alfalfa 

For  increased  production,  cultiva- 
tion is  as  necessary  for  alfalfa  as  for 
any  other  crop.  It  has  been  the 
general  custom  to  cultivate  alfalfa 
when  it  is  planted  wide  enough  apart 
to  permit  a  horse  to  travel  between 
the  rows.  But  people  as  a  rule  have 
not  regarded  it  as  necessary  to  culti- 
vate alfalfa  when  sown  either  by 
broadcasting  or  drilling.  However, 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  cul- 
tivation are  as  apparent  in  the  latter 
case  as  in  the  former.  On  some 
soils  and  in  some  seasons  regular 
field  alfalfa  must  be  cultivated  if 
the  highest  returns  are  to  be  had. 

In  order  to  determine  when  al- 
falfa should  be  cultivated,  and  how 
often,  it  is  ne  essary  for  the  grower 
merely  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise 
purpose  which  cultivation  is  in- 
tended to  secure,  and  then  use  culti- 
vation only  when  it  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  results.  Cultiva- 
tion of  any  crop  is  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  weeds  that 
hinder  growth,  to  loosen  up  the  soil 
so  that  it  may  take  and  hold  the 
rainfall,  and  to  make  thorough  aera- 
tion of  the  upper  soil  possible. 
Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
either  of  these  ends,  cultivation 
should  be  resorted  to.  Sometimes, 
and  on  some  soils,  the  winter  leaves 
the  surface  of  the  alfalfa  field  in 
such  a  condition  that  when  the  sun 
comes  out  it  will  harden  and  bake 
and  solidify.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  condition  where  it  is  appre- 
hended, cultivation  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  Sometimes,  after  taking 
off  a  cutting  of  alfalfa,  the  ground 
is  moist  where  it  has  been  sheltered 
by  the  heavy  growth,  and  when  the 
cut  is  removed  there  is  danger  that 
the  surface  will  bake  and  harden. 
It  should  then  be  cultivated  in  order 
to  prevent  such  a  condition.  If  the 
field  is  very  weedy,  cultivation  is 
also  necessary.  The  grower  must 
use  his  own  judgment  to  determine 
when  cultivation  is  necessary,  and 
will  probably  prove  of  benefit. 

There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  tool  is  best 
adapted  to  this  cultivation.  The  or- 
|  dinary  blade  disk  is  to  be  rejected 
for  the  following  reason:  When 
the  ground  is  very  hard,  in  order  to 
make  such  a  disk  do  effective  work, 
it  must  be  set  at  full  angle,  and  the 
disks  must  be  very  sharp.  When 
used  in  this  way  many  alfalfa  plants 
will  be  cut  off.  There  is  also  dan- 
ger that  the  blades  will  split  the 
crowns  and  the  roots  as  deep  as  the 
blades  penetrate.  This  permits  the 
water  to  enter  and  causes  decay  of 
the  roots.  There  have  been  in- 
stances where  one-third  of  a  stand 
has  been  destroyed  by  such  use  of 
the  ordinary  disk. 

The  spiketooth  disk  should  also 
be  rejected  for  the  reason  that,  while 
it  makes  a  very  desirable  mulch  of 
the  surface  soil,  the  spikes  split  the 
crowns  and  otherwise  injure  the 
roots,  thus  inducing  decay. 

There  are  upon  the  market  tools 
that  are  admirably  adapted  to  just 
the  kind  of  cultivation  that  the  or- 
dinary alfalfa  field  needs.  They 
will  take  out  all  weeds  except  those 
that  are  tap-rooted,  leaving  the 
finest  kind  of  an  earth  mulch  upon 
the  surface,  and  will  not  in  any  way 
injure  or  destroy  alfalfa  plants.  Such 
tools,  or  at  least  one  of  such  tools, 
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Harvesting  Scene  in  Kansas 


Farm  of  Chris   Holm,  Selden,  Kan. 


should  be  found  upon  eveiy  alfalfa 
farm.  It  Is  said  that  If  a  man  has 
thirty  acres  in  alfalfa  suih  a  tool 
will  pay  for  itself  by  the  increased 
production  of  a  single  season,  when 
the  season  is  favorable. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
would  be  glad  to  see  cultivation  of 
alfalfa  coming  into  general  use  and 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question 
that  its  readers  may  wish  to  submit 
with  reference  to  it. 


The  Profitable  Dairy  Cow 

The  profitable  dairy  cow  means 
the  profitable  milk  cow,  it  matters 
not  whether  she  be  in  the  service  of 
a  city  milk  dairy,  country  butter 
dairy,  or  just  an  ordinary  family 
milk  cow.  The  time  has  come 
when  people  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  as  to  what  pays  a 
profit  and  what  does  not.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  keeping 
of  the  cow  had  no  significance.  The 
cost  of  her  feed  and  pasture  was  not 
charged  up  against  her.  A  cow  was 
a  cow,  big  or  little,  old  or  young, 
and  the  cow  that  gave  a  whole  lot  of 
milk  was  a  sort  of  nuisance.  Milk 
had  no  particular  value,  except  what 
little  was  needed  about  the  house  for 
cream  and  butter,  and  all  over  this 
requirement  went  into  the  swill  bar- 
rel or  direct  to  the  pig  trough,  de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  the  cow  owner  in  making 
the  most  out  of  the  swill. 

In  those  days  the  sale  of  butter 
was  not  much  of  an  object  with  the 
busy  farmer.  Six  cents  was  the  av- 
erage price  per  pound  for  good  coun- 
try butter.  There  was  in  those  days, 
however,  a  sort  of  understanding 
that  certain  cows  were  heavier  milk- 
ers than  others,  were  easier  churned 
from,  yielded  more  and  a  better  qual- 
ity of  butter,  but  there  was  no  very 
positive  censure  placed  upon  the 
light  milker;  she  was  milked,  kept 
in  the  herd  and  her  milk  went  in 
with  the  whole  mess  and  no  account 
taken  of  it. 

Things  have  changed.  The  genius 
of  the  age  has  invented  a  machine 
by  which  each  cow's  milk  may  be 
tested  to  determine  how  much  but- 
ter-fat there  is  in  the  milk.  Another 
machine  of  equal,  or  even  more, 
practicability  in  the  dairy  industry 
has  been  invented  which  separates 
the  cream  from  the  milk,  the  butter- 
fat  from  the  skim  milk,  and  each 
cow  is  exposed  to  personal  examina- 
tion as  to  just  what  she  is  doing  or 
1h  capable  of  doing,  in  the  production 
of  butter.  And  if  she  falls  much 
short  of  a  fancied  standard  that  the 
tow  owner  has  set  she  goes  into  the 
feed  lot  and  off  the  farm  to  the  beef 
market. 

Do  you  know,  brother  cow  owner, 
that  this  very  system  is  getting  after 
the  poorer  class  of  milkers  in  almost 
every  herd  in  the  country,  and  is  cut- 
ting a  wide  swath  In  the  present  inilk 
cow  population,  and  that  this  deple- 
tion must  be  filled  by  better  quality 
cows?  The  dairy  breeds  are  in  de- 
mand now  to  fill  these  vacancies,  as 
they  never  have  been  before.  Beef 
cattlemen,  who  never  owned  a  dairy- 
bred  cow,  are  buying  just  a  few — 
two  or  three — Just  for  milk,  cream 
and  butter.  They  do  not  Intend  to 
breed  up.  They  do  not  Intend  to  in- 
crease in  production,  but  they  will  If 
they  find  there  is  money  in  it.  The 
big  producing  kind  of  dairy  cattle 


will  increase  because  there  is  a 
good  profit  in  owning  them,  in 
breeding  and  selling  them.  The 
high-class  dairy  cow  is  something  to 
be  admired,  something  to  be  desired, 
and  the  intelligent,  well-posted  cow 
owner  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  this  kind  when  once 
he  realizes  their  availability. 

What  feature  of  cattle  industry 
holds  out  greater  inducements  to  the 
cow  owner  or  cattle  raiser  than  that 
of  developing  the  well-bred,  dairy- 
bred  heifer  calf?  High-grade  heif- 
ers are  selling  around  $100  as  2- 
'  year-olds.  In  fact,  a  heifer  from  a 
good  tested  producing  cow  and  a 
full-blood  milking  strain  of  dairy 
bull  will  sell  at  a  big  price,  and  no 
pedigree  required.  It  is  evidence  of 
ability  to  produce  that  the  cow  buyer 
is  after  now.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  faith  in  the  inherent  milking 
qualities  of  the  dam  now  among  cow 
buyers,  just  as  in  times  of  old.  Our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  grand- 
mothers, too,  for  that  matter,  could 
pass  a  pretty  safe  estimate  on  what 
kind  of  a  milker  a  heifer  would 
prove  to  be  by  the  qualities  of  the 
mother  cow,  and  it  generally  proved 
true. 


5tick  to  Combination  5heep 

Some  agricultural  newspaper  au- 
thorities are  advising  the  sheepmen 
of  the  country  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep,  since 
the  free  wool  idea  seems  to  prevail 
with  the  law-makers.  We  are  noi 
prejudiced  for  or  against  any  breed 
of  sheep  or  any  classification  of 
shep  designated  by  the  terms  mutton 
sheep  or  wool  sheep,  but  would 
recommend,  as  in  the  past,  under 
tariff  protection,  stick  to  the  com- 
bination mutton  and  wool  sheep  for 
general  sheep-producing  purposes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  any 
advice  to  be  offered  the  sheepman. 
He  has  known  all  along  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  profitable 
sheep  for  Ms  particular  locality  and 
his  kind  of  feed  and  conditions  for 
marketing.  The  range  sheep  owner 
cannot  be  governed  by  what  seems 
proper  for  the  corn  belt  farmer.  The 
tange  sheepman  knows  the  value  of 
the  merino,  or  what  some  people 
term  the  wool  sheep.  That  designa- 
tion would  have  applied  more  prop- 
erty thirty  or  forty  years  ago  than 
now,  since  the  merino  or  fine  wool 
■heep  has  for  generations  been  bred 
In  view  of  both  mutton  and  wool 
qualities,  until  It  is  the  basis  of  all 
large  flocks  on  the  western  side  of 
the     Missouri     river.       The  range 


sheep  demands  the  flocking  instinct 
that  has  been  bred  into  the  merino 
centuries  ago,  even  before  Spain  and 
France  became  interested  in  these 
sheep. 

The  mutton  breeds  are  the  farm 
breeds,  and  have  all  along  down 
through  the  sheep  history  of  the 
world  placed  emphasis  on  their  mut- 
ton qualities  and  ability  to  convert 
feed  and  good  care  into  mutton,  with 
wool  only  a  side  issue.  These 
breeds  have  not  the  roving,  roam- 
ing, traveling  tendency  that  the 
merino  has.  The  mutton  varieties 
tend  to  scatter,  spread  out  over  a 
pasture  like  cattle  or  horses  in  their 
grazing,  while  the  merinos  flock  to- 
gether, are  guided  by  recognized 
leaders  of  their  band,  and  where 
these  leaders  go  the  flock  follows. 

To  the  beginner  in  the  sheep  bus- 
iness, we  join  in  recommending  not 
to  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  in  quitting 
sheep  because  there  is  no  wool  pro- 
tection afforded  the  American  flock- 
master.  It  matters  not  what  breed 
of  sheep  you  are  handling,  whether 
on  range  or  corn  belt  farm,  keep  the 
sheep  and  give  them  good  care  until 
you  have  demonstrated  a  profit  or 
loss  in  the  industry.  Sheep  will  be 
raised  in  America  until  the  end  of 
time,  and,  as  in  all  past  periods, 
some  sheep  owners  will  make  money 
and  some  will  lose. 

The  millions  and  millions  of  acres 
of  range  on  the  western  side  of  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  raise 
sheep,  and  better  sheep  than  they 
are  raising  today.  If  wool  has  a 
value,  and  it  has,  more  wool  will 
have  a  greater  value,  and  more  wool 
will  be  demanded  of  each  sheep  in 
the  flock.  The  same  system  of  meas- 
urement will  be  exacted  from  the 
sheep  in  relation  to  its  mutton  prod- 
uct. There  are  going  to  be  greatly 
improved  conditions  in  the  sheep  in- 
dustry, instead  of  a  confiscation  of 
Interests. 

Our  factories  want  wool,  and  need 
wool,  and  no  country  can  produce  a 
better  quality  of  wool  than  the 
(nltcd  Slates.  Our  markets  want 
mutton  and  need  mutton  to  supply 
tin'  mutton  eaters  of  this  country 
and  no  country  In  the  world  can  lay 
dOWfl  In  our  markets  a  better  and 
healthier  quality  of  mutton  than  can 
1m-  produced  on  American  corn  mid 
alfalfa.  We  are  In  the  sheep  and 
wool  business  to  slay,  mid  If  we 
don't  llko  free  wool  after  a  period  <<( 
four  years,  we  will  go  back  to  tat  in 
Don't  change  business  on  account  of 
politics;  chnnge  politics  rather  on 
account  of  business. 


Ice  on  the  Farm 

At  no  season  of  the  year  does  the 
advocacy  of  the  farm  ice  house  come 
with  more  convincing  argument  than 
when  the  thermometer  is  up  in  the 
90s,  and  everybody  is  seeking  the 
shade  and  is  thirsty  for  a  cool  drink 
of  water.  This  is  the  time  that  the 
housewife  without  ice  can  most  ef- 
fectually demonstrate  the  need  ol 
the  ice  supply  by  an  exhibit  of  soft, 
flowing  butter  at  the  noonday  meal, 
and  every  meal  for  that  matter. 

A  good  plan  is  for  the  house- 
keeper, wife  or  head  of  the  house, 
when  things  get  pretty  hot  on  those 
occasions,  when  the  thermometer 
takes  an  upward  flight,  to  have  a 
contract  signed  up  guaranteeing  the 
installation  of  an  ice  house,  fully 
equipped  for  cold  storage  purposes, 
on  or  before  the  first  of  December 
next.  It  is  at  these  times  and  on 
such  occasions  that  man  is  most  sus- 
ceptible and  easily  dealt  with.  He 
wants  ice  just  as  badly  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  but  when  he  cools 
off  and  gets  tempered  down  to  au- 
tumn conditions  of  weather  he  feel3 
as  though  he  would  never  again 
need  ice  water. 

The  winter  season  is  the  logicai 
period  for  ice  accumulation.  It  i3 
the  time  of  year  when  the  thought- 
ful, provident  farmer,  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily provides  for  the  summer.  The 
man  who  is  always  looking  ahead 
and  making  provision  in  advance 
has  little  to  worry  about  as  time 
moves  along.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  there  is  no  availa- 
ble ice  supply  on  my  farm,  nor  near 
it.  There  is  usually  a  stream,  or 
reservoir,  or  place  where  a  few 
neighbors  can  get  together  and  pro- 
vide a  basin  that  can  be  filled  with 
water  and  furnish  ice  for  several 
families. 

Running  water  is  the  proper 
source  of  ice  supply;  the  collection 
of  the  water  in  the  basin  can  be 
guarded  and  kept  clean.  In  many 
localities  there  can  be  dams  con- 
structed across  canyons  and  catch 
the  surface  waters  from  rains  and 
melting  snow.  This  is  often  recog- 
nized and  recommended  as  an  ex- 
pedient in  water  supply  for  stock, 
but  for  ice  to  be  used  about  the 
house  for  family  use  it  would  not  be 
considered  the  proper  thing  from  a 
strictly  sanitary  point  of  view. 

Pure,  clear,  cool  water  for  the 
family  should  be  the  first  thing  pro- 
vided. Ice  Is  so  frequently  used  in 
i  cooling  drinking  water  that  the  sup- 
ply should  be  of  such  a  quality  as 
to  be  fit  for  use  In  the  house  In  any 
(apacity  needed.  What  is  then'  Mint 
OOmes  so  near  satisfying  thirst  on  A 
hot  summer's  day  as  a  pitcher  of 
pure,  clear  Water,  with  a  chunk  of 
ice  flouting  In  It? 

Japan  Is  finding  MB  outlet  for  its 
surplus  population  in  South  \  merlon. 
California  tears  (lie  Japanese.  Ilra/ll 
welcomes  them.  Fifteen  hundred 
Japanese  were  landed  at  Santos,  Mru- 
7.11  May  1  r»,  to  be  the  first  members 
of  n  permanent  Japanese  colony  un- 
der nn  agreement  between  Itru7.ll  and 
Japan.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand ncres  of  agricultural  lands  have 
been  set  apart  by  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment for  the  colony.  Another 
large  colony  will  be  established  next 
year.  In  another  hundred  yearn  we 
will  know  where  wisdom  lies-  In 
North  or  South  America. 
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HALLMARK 


SMI  I^T  s 

Rte,  at  U.S.  Pat.  Of. 

— the  best  named  of  all  shirts — because  they  give  their 
wearers  that  hallmark  of  personal  refinement  which 
only  really  fine  shirtwear  can  give. 

— and  the  best  famed  for  value  —  because  they  have 
everywhere  established  a  new  and  higher  standard  of 
worth  at  the  prices — 

$1.00,  $1.50  and  up 

Guaranteed  not  to  show  the  slightest  fading 
from  any  cause.    Haberdashers  everywhere. 


COLLARS 


—  the  collars  with  the  little  back  button  shield  that  makes  your 
tie  obey  your  slightest  pull — and  makes  you  wonder  how 
you  ever  got  so  used  to  the  daily  tie-tying  struggle.  You  tie 
your  tie  just  so  every  time — neatly,  quickly  and  with  a  smile. 

All  popular  styles — highest  quality — 15c;  2  for  25c. 

Haberdashers  Everywhere 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
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Year 
Guarantee 


98  cents 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  great  cata- 
logue of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  to  auy  address  by 
mail  postpaid  for  Only  98  cents*   Regular  gentlemen's  size,  open  face, 
full  engraved,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  Arabic  or  Roman  dial,  lever  es- 
capement, stem  wind  and  stem  set,  a  marvelously  correct  timekeeper  and 
fully  Guaranteed  for  6  Years.   Send  this  advertisement  to  us  with  your 
lame  and  address  and  98  cents  and  watch  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  post* 
paid.   Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    Remember,  98  cents  is  posi- 
tly  all  you  have  to  pay  for  this  wonderful  watch.  Send  98  cents  today.  Address 
E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.  538  So.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


NOW  GET  THE  KNIVES 


Regulation  size  table  knife.    Full  length  9V6  inches. 

That  you  may  obtain  a  complete  set  cf  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons' 
Silverware,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  Las  added  knives  to  its 
great  offer.  Spoons  and  forks  of  this  pattern  have  been  offered  be- 
fore. (You  can  still  get  them.)  Start  now  with  the  knives.  Send 
20  cents  for  each  fork  and  knife  and  10  cents  for  each  spoon. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my 

knife 

to 

Address  

Enclosed 

find  20 

cents 

to  pay 

for  postag 

8  and  packing. 

If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 
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When  you  want  what  you  want  when 
you  want  it,  the  Market  Place  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  the  proper 
medium  through  which  to  get  it. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS.  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FREE 
WATSOW  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer. 
Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


Nebraska  Feeders'  Association 

It  Should  Have  a  Thousand  Active  Members 


HE  importance  of  an  organ- 
ization representative  of 
the  live  stock  feeding  in- 
dustry of  Nebraska  is  ap  - 
parent to  every  thinking  citizen  of 
the  state.  The  feeders  of  Nebraska 
represent  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant business  and  money  invest- 
ment of  any  single  industry  asso- 
ciated with  agriculture  in  the  state. 
The  feeder  is  the  man  who  makes 
prices  of  stock  and  prices  of  feeds 
in  the  neighborhood  where  he  is  lo- 
cated. The  feeder  is  always  a  buyer 
and  usually  a  good  buyer;  he  never 
keys  his  price  to  the  elevator.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  a  competitor,  and 
is  forced  to  pay  above  elevator  prices 
for  the  feed  he  buys. 

If  you  have  a  head  of  stock  that 
you  want  to  sell,  the  feeder  is  the 
man  you  look  to  for  your  market. 
The  feeder  ships  out  and  brings  the 
proceeds  back  into  his  own  town  or 
community.  His  money  is  usually 
employed  in  handling  the  surplus 
production  of  his  neighbors.  A  dis- 
trict of  country  with  many  feeders  in 
it  is  always  a  guarantee  of  enter- 
prise, industry  and  business  activity. 
The  feeder  is  usually  a  home  prod- 
uct, developing  from  the  ranks  of 
the  progressive  farmer  whose  specu- 
lative instincts  call  him  to  business 
operations  beyond  those  embraced  in 
the  plain  duties  of  crop-growing. 

The  feeder  is  progressive,  if  he  is 
successful.  The  feeder  is  a  student 
from  the  standpoint  of  intelligence 
in  investigation  of  methods  and  sys- 
tem in  feeding  and  handling  stock  in 
order  to  cheapen  production  and  in- 
crease profits  in  the  feeding  busi- 
ness. The  feeder  is  often  a  breeder, 
and  the  feeding  and  breeding  in- 
dustries are  so  closely  linked  to- 
gether that  the  one  is  to  a  very  large 
degree  dependent  upon  the  other. 
Better  breeding  in  a  community 
means  better  advantages  in  feeding. 
As  the  meat-producing  animals  of 
a  state  or  district  of  country  advance 
in  the  scale  of  meat  production  and 
quality,  this  influence  is  reflected  in 
the  feed  yard.  It  is  again  found  in 
the  market  when  the  final  finish  is 
recorded  and  the  packer  has  at- 
tached his  seal,  and  the  product 
passes  on  down  the  line  to  the  con- 
sumer, who  pays  all  expenses  aud 
asks  no  questions. 

The  feeder  business  is  a  great  in- 
dustry. It  is  beyond  the  compre- 
hension and  understanding  of  the 
great  masses  of  humanity  who  com- 
prise the  consuming  element.  The 
people  eat  and  are  filled,  yet  they 
know  not  and  care  but  little  from 
whence  it  came.  They  are  as  ignor- 
ant of  the  real  source  of  production 
as  the  multitude  that  was  fed  on  the 
manna.  This  condition  illustrates 
the  dependence  of  man  on  man,  of 
one  line  of  business  or  industry 
upon  another. 

The  constantly  growing  tendency 
of  the  times  is  toward  specializing. 
Thus  the  scientific  feeder  has  de- 
veloped to  take  a  part  in  production 
that  is  not  upon  the  common  level 
of  unskilled  labor,  but  must  be 
classed  as  expert  knowledge  and 
training.  It  is  education  in  the 
scientific  preparation  and  compound- 
ing of  feeds  and  the  practical  work 


of  management  and  supervision  of 
the  feeding  operations,  in  all  of  thei; 
intricacies  and  details,  which  com- 
bine to  make  thi3  work  a  success. 

The  organization  of  a  NebrasKa 
state  feeders'  association  was  sug- 
gested by  G.  W.  Hervey  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  at  th*5 
joint  convention  of  the  feeders  of 
Nebraska  and  the  annual  closing  of 
the  cattle-feeding  tests  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  at  the  state  experi- 
ment station  May  2  9,  1913.  Tfco 
suggestion  received  prompt  endorse- 
ment by  the  appointment  of  an  or- 
ganization committee,  which  will 
draft  suitable  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  present  them  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Lincoln  the  week 
of  organized  agriculture,  January, 
1914,  where  the  new  organization 
will  be  introduced  in  its  line  of  work 
in  helping  to  build  up  Nebraska's  ag- 
ricultural  interests   and  industries. 

The  occasion  of  May  2  9  at  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  was 
planned  by  the  animal  husbandry 
department  to  give  the  feeders  of 
Nebraska  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
inspect  the  results  of  the  steer-feed- 
ing experiments  that  had  been  in 
progress  for  the  preceding  five 
months.  This  occasion  proved  a  sur- 
prise to  everyone,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  attendance  by  so  large  a 
crowd  of  practical  feeders,  men  who 
are  alive  to  the  work  of  stock  feed- 

(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  EIGHTEEN.) 


BOTH  GAINED 
Man  and  Wife  Fatten  on  Grape-Nuts 


The  notion  that  meat  is  necessary 
for  real  strength  and  the  foundation 
of  solid  flesh  is  now  no  longer  as 
prevalent  as  formerly. 

Excessive  meat  eaters  are  usually 
sluggish  a  part  of  the  time  because 
they  are  not  able  to  fully  digest  their 
food,  and  the  undigested  portion  is 
changed  into  what  is  practically  a 
kind  of  poison  that  acts  upon  the 
blood  and  nerves,  thus  getting  all 
through  the  system. 

"I  was  a  heavy  meat  eater,"  writes 
an  Illinois  man,  "and  up  to  two  years 
ago  was  in  very  poor  health.  I  suf- 
fered with  indigestion  so  that  I  only 
weighed  95  pounds. 

"Then  I  heard  about  Grape-Nuts 
food  and  decided  to  try  it.  My  wife 
laughed  at  me  at  first,  but  when  I 
gained  to  125  pounds  and  felt  so  fine 
she  thought  she  would  eat  Grape- 
Nuts,  too.  Now  she  is  fat  and  well 
and  has  gained  40  pounds.  We 
never  have  indigestion  any  more  and 
seldom  feel  the  desire  for  meat. 

"A  neighbor  of  ours,  68  years  old, 
was  troubled  with  indigestion  for 
years,  and  was  a  heavy  meat-eater. 
Now  since  he  has  been  eating  Grape- 
Nuts  regularly  he  says  he  is  well  and 
never  has  indigestion. 

'I  could  name  a  lot  of  persons  who 
have  rid  themselves  of  indigestion 
by  changing  from  a  heavy  meat  diet 
to  Grape-Nuts."  "There's  a  Reason." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  the  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Welville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
a»'e  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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Wm  ii-»<S    D/-\^r^l/-w    •    A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
V^tir     I  OUng    \T  eOpie    .    of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  : 

Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  2 


A  Bird's  Nest 

Over  mv  shaded  doorway. 

Two  little  brown- winded  birds 
Haw  ehosen  to  fashion  their  dwelling. 

And  utter  their  loving  words. 
All  day  they  are  going  and  coming 

On  errands  frequent  and  fleet. 
And  warbling  oVer  and  over— 

"Sweetest,  sweet,  sweet,  O  sweet! 

Their  necks  are  changeful  and  shining, 
Their  eves  are  like  living  vems, 

And  all  day  long  they  are  busy 
ilathe.lng  straws  and  stems, 

Lint  and  feathers  and  grasses; 
And  half  forgetting  to  eat; 

Yd   never  failing  to  warble, 

•  "Sweetest,  sweet,  sweet,  O  sweet! 


The  Wrti  1 

The  wren  is  one  of  our  smallest 
and  friendliest  birds.  It  is  a  dear 
little  brown  bird  with  brownish  grey 
breast,  a  long  bill  and  sharp  little 
eyes.  When  interested  or  excited 
about  anything  the  wren  cocks  his 
tail  as  a  horse  does  its  ears,  as  you 
see  in  the  picture.  Wrens  like  to 
live  in  cavities  with  small  entrances 
— too  small  to  admit  the  little  bird's 
worst  enemy,  the  English  sparrow. 
The  farmer  boy  can  encourage  the 
wrens  by  taking  an  old  cigar  box 
end  cutting  a  little  hole,  just  too 
small  for  a  sparrow  to  enter,  and 
fastening  the  box  in  a  tree  or  under 
the  gable  of  the  barn  or  house,  but 
in  a  place  where  it  will  be  safe  from 
the  cats.  It  is  never  too  late  to  do 
this,  for  the  wren  raises  several 
families  of  little  ones  each  year,  and 
is  so  fond  of  nest  building  that  fre- 
quently the  father  wren  builds  a  new 
nest  while  the  mother  is  hatching 
the  eggs,  and  the  wren  returns  to 
the  same  nest  year  after  year. 

The  wren  is  the  nerviest  little  bird 
and  the  best  fighter  of  its  size  in  ex- 
istence. They  have  been  known  to 
attack  jays  and  hawks,  to  say  noth- 
ing to  pecking  at  cats  and  peo.  le 


who  tried  to  interfere  with  their 
nestlings.  We  had  a  family  of  wrens 
under  our  gable  once,  and  every 
morning,  when  the  father  wren  flew 
out  to  sing  his  morning  song  and  get 
some  breakfast  for  his  ftimlly,  a 
vicious  sparrow  would  be  perched  on 
top  of  the  wren  house  and  would  fly 
down  and  attack  the  wren  from  the 
rear.  Every  morning  that  poor  lit- 
tle father  wren  had  the  usual  fight 
with  the  sparrow,  and  finally  beat 
him  off  so  that  he  was  left  in  peace. 
The  father  wren  gets  out  and  sings 
in  the  morning  and  then  stays 
around  the  rest  of  the  day  and  looks 
after  the  nest,  while  the  mother 
wren  goes  hunting  for  food.  The 
food  is  altogether  bugs  and  worms. 
The  wren  never  eats  any  seed  or 
fruit.  Grasshoppers,  beetles,  cater- 
pillars, canker  worms,  spiders,  cut- 


( First  Prize.) 
By  Irroa  Swaboda,  Aged  8,  Verdigre, 
Neb. 

One  little  cat  is  sitting  on  the  post, 
The  next  one  down  below, 

And  the  fourth  one's  back  is  a  real 
coal  black, 
And  the  third  one's  eyes  do  glow. 


(Second  Prize.) 
Robbie  Jones,  Aged  14,   Milford,  la. 
Pour  drowsy  cats,  all  in  a  row, 

And  they  look  like  lazy  loafers; 
But  maybe  they're  just  resting  up 

From  a  tiresome  hunt  for  gophers. 


By  Martha  Plash,    Aged    12,  Rein- 
beck,  la. 

Four  cats  were  sitting  on  a  fence, 
And  all  looked  very  handsome; 

Along  there  came  a  great,  black  dog, 
And  then  those  kittens  ran  some. 


By  Hattie  May  Johnson,   Aged  11, 

Willis,  Tex. 
My  little  kittens  here  you  see 
Are  just  as  good  as  they  can  be; 
Not  often  do  four  children  dine 
Who  are  as  well  behaved  as  mine. 

Vera  Shannon,  Aged  13,  Anita,  la. 
The  house  was  pretty  and  neat, 

The  owner  had  gone  to  expense, 
But  what  made  the  place  the  pret- 
tiest 

Was  four  pretty  cats  on  the  fence. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  an- 
swers were  received  this  time.  We 
are  glad  you  like  the  picture  contests, 
as  you  seem  to.  Please  do  not  be 
discouraged  if  you  do  not  get  a  prize, 
for  you  see  how  many  verses  there 
are.  Try  again  for  each  one  as  it 
appears  and  you  may  be  the  lucky 
one  next  time. 


Siloil 


Another  Big  Saginaw  Success 

Tni?.,  to  our  promise  to  improve  the  Sagi- 
naw bUO  if  it  ever  became  possible,  we  have 
brought  forth  a  wonderful  wood-preservative 

tii  on  r?AL9LV.  ~W,e„now  offer  the  Saginaw 
S1LOILED  YELLOW  PINE  SILO  and  guaran- 
}  t(^h.ave  mauy  of  the  qualities  of  red- 
wood. This  remarkable  oil,  applied  by  our 
special  High-Temperature  Absorption  Proc- 
ess, makes  yellow  pine  absolutely  insect  and 
worm  proof,  rot-resisting  and  fire-resisting;  pre- 
vents staves  from  swelling  or  shrinking,  thus 
doubly  insuring  a  solid,  immovable  structure. 

SILOIL  penetrates  so  thoroughly  and  is  such 
?tpe,r.f.ect  preservative  that  it  multiplies  by  ten 
the  hfe  of  your  silo.  SILOIL  is  a  permanent 
tmng.  JsiLOIL  never  evaporates,  never  dries 
out,  cannot  wash  out  or  blister. 
Has  the  same  preservative 
quailties  as  the  ancients  used  ' 
on  wood  statues  2,000  years 
old.  When  you  buy  your  Sagi- 
naw Silo,  specify  Siloiled  Yellow 
Pine  and  you  will  get  an  invest- 
ment that  pays  big  dividends. 


WtT'Sf tf>!  By  all  means 
WW*»»»C«  write  for  fall 
particulars  of  this  latest  and 
greatest  Saginaw  success.    We  ^ 
have  a  handsome  new  circular  ^ 
No.  62,  just  out,  that  explains. 
Send  postal  now  to 

The  Ms  Clure  Company 

(Formerly  Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.) 

Saginaw,  Mich.       Cairo.  111.       Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn.     Fort  Worth,  Texas 


worms,  weevils,  ticks  and  plant  lice 
are  their  favorite  food,  and  for  such 
little  birds  they  have  dreadful  appe- 
tites. One  man  watched  a  mother 
wren  for  four  hours,  and  during  that 
time  she  brought  111  insects  and 
worms  to  the  babies. 

These  are  very  valuable  little 
birds  and  will  become  quite  tame  if 
you  are  good  to  them.  Whenever 
you  hear  the  wrens  scolding,  go  out 
and  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  if 
the  cat  is  after  them,  drive  it  away, 
for  one  family  of  wrens  is  worth 
more  than  a  whole  drove  of  cats  on 
the  farm.  THE  EDITOR. 

A  Sensible  Fourth 

The  boys'  holiday  is  almost  here 
— the  Fourth  of  July.  No  doubt 
you  are  already  planning  on  the  fire- 
works you  are  going  to  have.  For 
the  little  ones,  torpedoes  are  safe 
and  will  always  be  in  favor,  and  the 
older  ones  will  have  fireworks  in  the 
daytime  and  rockets,  pinwheels  and 
Roman  candles  at  night.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  wishes 
to  add  to  the  cautions  of  your  moth- 
ers this  admonition,  "Be  careful!" 
We  don't  want  any  of  our  boys  to  go 
through  life  after  tills  Fourth  minus 
an  eye  or  a  finger.  There  are  many 
men  whom  we  know  who  have  been 
handicapped  in  this  way  all  their 
lives  through  their  own  OftrfltoNJMM 
or  that  of  their  playmates  when 
boys.  Remember  that  It  is  not  true 
bravery  to  do  dangerous  things  Just 
for  the  sake  of  doing  them.  Il  Is 
well  to  disregard  your  own  safety 
when  by  doing  so  you  can  help  oth- 
era,  especially  those  weaker  thnn 
yourselves,  but  It  Is  plain  foolish- 
ness to  risk  life  and  limb  on  a  dare 


or  just  for  fun.  So  be  careful.  You 
have  our  best  wishes  for  a  perfectly 
glorious  Fourth.     THE  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story.7 
Pip  and  Polly 

By  Norma  Burgher,  Aged  11,  Coul- 
terville,   111.  Blue. 

Once  a  lady  gave  mamma  two 
turkey  eggs.  She  set  them  under 
an  old  chicken  hen  and  they  both 
hatched;  they  grew  very  fast;  one 
was  gray  and  the  other  brown;  we 
named  them  Pip  and  Polly.  We  fed 
them  egg  and  onion  for  the  first  few 
days,  and  then  bread  and  onion.  We 
thought  a  great  deal  of  them,  but 
when  they  were  about  3  weeks  old 
they  began  to  look  droopy,  and  one 
morning  when  I  went  to  let  them  out 
to  feed  them  they  were  both  dead  in 
the  coop. 

After  breakfast  I  took  a  hoe  and 
dug  two  little  graves  side  by  side; 
then  I  came  backi  to  the  houso  and 
my  sister  gave  me  two  boxes  and  I 
put  the  turkeys  in  them;  then  I  went 
in  front,  Carrying  the  boxes,  and  my 
little  brother  followed  with  two 
large  bouquets  of  flowers.  We  put 
them  in  their  little  Kraves  and  cov- 
ered them  over  and  then  we  laid  the 
flowers  on  the  graven.  And  every 
morning  for  a  Iouk  time  I  put  flow- 
era  on  tho  graves  of  Pip  and  Polly. 

Additional  Btorlai 

BLUE — Clarice  flims,  no  nddroxs;  Opal 
Ponton,  Mllldalo,  Neb.;  Mr  I  bit  Yotinjr. 
!Ii'i'HlH-y,  Neb.;  Miul.tl  Mill.  IIi-imIiiv, 
Neb.;  Eva  Millard,  land  I'olnt,  Mnbo; 
Mlnnlo  Ituyle,  no  addremi;  CMina  r.ir- 
Ull  Intel.   Vlsnlla,  Cal. 

UKT)  lOnrl  Andi-t  Mini,  Maize,  Knn. ; 
»t.i.vin<nid  KriU'KiT,  IMoomfleld,  Nob.; 
Hiilllc  Held,  Mound  '  'II  .  Mo  .  M  m  I, 
Rourke,   Mligoiirl    Valley,  la 


OVERALLS 

Give  tbat  air  oi  prosper- 
ity necessary  to  success. 
Get  a  pair  and  identify 
yourself  with  SUCCESS. 

BURNHAM-MUNGER-ROOT 

DRV  COODS  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WITTESellsForLess 


Jjas  or 


•^^Gdsolinp 

Sold  only  Direct  from  Factory  to  Users, 

WITTE  Engines 

IK  to  40  U.  P.  Standard  for  all  farm  and  shop 
work  for  26  years.   Recommended  by  users  In  all 
purtsof  world.  Every  engine  built  under  porsonal 
direction  of  Ed.  II.  Wltto, Mantor  EnKlno-bullder. 

60  Days  Free  Trial.   5-Year  Guaranty. 

Engines  shipped  ready  to  work,  cany  to  start  and 
run.    Nover  wear  out,  always  piill 
steady  and  use  less  fuel. 
Get  our  Free  Catalog  with 
latest  reduoed  prices. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

IBM  Oakland  A«e„ 
KANSAS  CITY.  -  MO. 


0!d  Reliable  CHIEF 

CUPOLA  VENTILATOR  WITH 

ANGLE  IRON  FRAME 

Is'o  hiiow,  ruin,  sleet  or 
birds  cun  xet  In.  It  is 
an  ornumcnt  on  your 
b:ir  n,  u  perfect  ven- 
tilator. Keeps  stock 
healthy  by  supplying 
pur*  fresh  air  to  your 
InilldliiK.  Write  for 
prices  mid  catuloKue. 

Shrauger  &  Johnson 

409   Walnut  Be. 
Atlantic,  Iowa. 


r 


T  ii  M  Twentieth  1  vhmh  > 
Farmaf    «in    not  knowingly 

I'ni'ii  ii   mi  RdvartlMnaDl  of 

mi  iiiiicllnblc  firm,  nor  onc 
which  lines  no)  ilo  exactly  as 
il   ail  vcrl  iscs.      /\ii>  subscriber 

who  flndi  iiuii  mi  tdvartlMv 

lines  Hid  tin  lis  he  |ii  utilises  in 
Ills    iiil\ ell  Iseinelil    Mill  confer 

a    favor    hy    miMllllg    us  his 

claim  for  ndjustnmf  of  ool* 

h-clion.  Always  mention  Hie 
Twentieth    Century    I1'  armor 

wiien  writing  ad  vert  lien, 


J 
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TWENTIETH    CENTUEY  FARMER 


June  28,  1913 


Electrify  Your  Farm ! 


Electrify  your  farm  and  save  hours  of  time, 
miles  of  steps  and  a  bis  pile  of  dollars.  The 
power,  convenience  and  luxury  of  electricity  can 
be  at  hand  all  the  time — summer  or  winter,  rain 
or  shine— If  you  use  a  few  French  Dry  Batteries. 

They  Help  All 


Just  the  pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist  of  the 
wrist  and  presto/  the  gasoline  and  automobile 
engine  Is  started;  both  party  and  exchange  lines 
of  the  telephone  are  working;  gates  and  doors 
are  opened;  call  bells  are  rung  and  scores  of 
other  duties  are  performed.  Everyone  in  the 
family  will  benefit  by  the  use  of  a  few 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Made  in 
Madison 

Think  of  having  electricity  "on  tap"  all  the  tlmef 
Father,  Instead  of  fussing  with  a  dangerous  kero- 
sene lantern  in  the  dark  barn,  now  simply  pushes 
the  button  of  an  electric  flasher.  Mother  doesn't 
stumble  down  the  dark  cellar  stairs  risking  life 
and  limb  any  longer.  She  "switches  on"  a  light 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  goes  her  way  In 
safety.  A  telephone  between  the  house  and  the 
barn  is  a  great  convenience. 

The  mall-carrier  can  press  a  button  on  the  mall- 
box  'way  out  on  the  road,  which  rings  a  bell  in  the 
house  telling  the  folks  that  there's  some  mall  In 
the  box.  These  and  dozens  of  other  helps  are 
yours  with  French  Dry  Batteries. 

Get  the  Genuine 

If  yoa  want  a  battery  that  will  deliver  a  strong  cur- 
rent for  a  long  time,  insist  on  the  genuine  French  Bat- 
tery—the dry -cell  battery  with  an  army  of  satisfied 
users  Poor-quality  batteries  give  weak  current  for  a 
short  time  and  then  "peter  out"  entirely.  Don't  take 
chances  I  Your  dealer  will  tell  you  the  particular 
French  Battery  you  need.  If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  French  Dry  Batteries  and  how  they  can  help  you 
do  your  fnrm  work,  send  your  nume  and  address r  \  a 
postal.  Write  today.  (3) 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  Neto  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Bubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipynent  and  many  advanced  features 
possessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

Bothers  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reu- 
sable models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good 
"second-hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  on 

proval,  freight  prepaid,  any  where  in  U.S. 
'without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone &t  any  price  until 
you  &et  our  big  new  catalog  and  special  prices  and  a  mar* 
refolds  new  offer.  A  postal  briiigseverything.irrrteiY  now. 
TIpCC  Coaster-Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps. parts 
I  Intv  andsundncs/ia//wsuo(prjces.  Rider  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  sailing  our  bicycles,  tires 
and  sundries.   Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   DEPT.  V1186»  CHICAGO 


>xSpecial  Proposition 
lEa^To  Silo  Buyers. 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  full  details  of 
our  offer  before  you  buy  any  silo.  Gefl 
our  big  portfolio  showing  how  others 
farmers  make  big  profits.  Get  our  spe-1 
cial  factory  prices  on 

Champion  Silos. 
The  kind  that  makes  good.  Has  all  mod-i 
jern  improvements,  continuous  doorl 
front,  special  anchors,  double  latch^ 
ladder,  etc. 

WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
l>UUi  St.       D<.'S  Jluiiie^^^  Get 
Iowa.     __^^^^^^^Uur  Big 
Catalog. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America's  "best  yet"  breed  —  pure 
White — every  way  desirable.  In  great 
demand.  Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
10c  for  copy.  "Good  Poultry,"  our  quar- 
terly magazine,  25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices 
— sives  valuable  record  covering  three 
months'  work  with  poultry.  The  way  to 
make  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way.  Write 
tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  g^STEM 


flteB.  Ne.it.  dean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  SI. 


HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DeK&lb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 


Our  Own 

If  I  had  known  in  the  morning, 
How  wearily  all  the  day 

The  words  unkind 

Would  trouble  my  mind, 
.  I  said  when  you  went  away, 
1  had  been  more  careful,  darling, 
Nor  given  you  needless  pain; 

But  we  may  vex  "our  own" 

With  look  and  tone, 
We  might  never  take  back  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening, 
You  may  give  the  kiss  of  peace, 
Yet  well  it  might  be 
That  never  for  me 
The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease; 
How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
Who  never  come  home  at  night, 
And  hearts  have  broken 
For  harsh  words  spoken 
That  sorrow  can  ne'er  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger, 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest, 
But  oft  for  "our  own" 
The  bitter  tone. 
Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 
Ah!  lip  with  the  curve  impatient; 
Ah!  brow  with  that  look  of  scorn, 
'Twere  a  cruel  fate 
Were  the  night  too  late 
To  ui,de  the  work  of  morn. 

—Margaret  Sangster. 


Our  Home  Chat 

There  is  nothing  that  we  need  to 
cultivate  more  than  tact.  Tact  is 
what  makes  us  endurable  to  our 
friends  and  neighbors  and,  contrary 
to  the  apparent  belief  of  many  peo- 
ple, it  is  not  misplaced  when  used  on 
our  families.  I  went  to  a  luncheon 
not  long  ago  at  which  there  was  pres- 
ent a  girl  who  would  have  been  per- 
fectly charming  had  she  been  pos- 
sessed of  tact.  She  was  pretty,  well- 
dressed,  bright,  witty  and  very 
sweet-mannered,  but  the  effect  of  all 
this  was  spoiled  by  two  remarks  she 
made.  Just  before  the  salad  came 
on  she  said,  "Head  lettuce  is  lovely, 
but  it  always  looks  cheap  to  see  the 
common  kind  served."  Almost  im- 
mediately the  salad  was  brought  in 
and  proved  to  be  garnished  with 
common  lettuce,  to  the  great  embar- 
rassment of  the  hostess  and  every- 
body else.  Our  hostess  had  spoken 
of  a  new  summer  gown  which  had 
just  been  brought  home  from  the 
dressmaker's  and  which  she  was  to 
show  after  lunch.  "I  cannot  endure 
the  brilliant  cerise  shades  so  much 
in  vogue  now,"  said  the  tactless  girl, 
"and  I  can't  believe  anyone  of  good 
taste  would  wear  them."  When 
shown  the  new  gown  it  proved  to 
have  a  girdle  of  the  very  shade  so 
frankly  criticised.  Of  course,  we 
pretended  to  have  forgotten  the  re- 
mark,, but  for  my  part  it  was  very 
prominent  in  my  mind,  and  nothing 
she  could  say  of  the  dress  sounded 
sincere  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  hostess  felt  the  same  way. 

Girls  are  always  writing  tearful 
letters  to  the  editors  of  women's 
columns  in  the  different  papers,  of 
which  the  burden  is,  "What  can  I  do 
to  become  popular?"  No  one  can 
give  anyone  else  a  recipe  for  per- 
sonal charm,  as  that  is  something 
which  we"  are  born  either  with  or 
without,  but  we  can  always  become 
less  unpopular  by  refraining  from 
making  uncalled-for  adverse  criti- 
cisms, both  of  people  and  of  things. 
"If  you  can't  find  anything  good  to 
say,  don't  say  anything,"  is  an  ex- 
cellent rule  to  follow  and  saves  some 
embarrassing  moments. 

THE  EDITOR. 


It  Pays  to  Advertise 
I  had  been  noticing  in  a  certain 
paper  the  advertisement  of  a  wash- 
ing machine  and  thought,  "when  I 
get  another  machine,  that's  the  kind 
I'll  get."     Well,  before  long  that 


A  Fourth  of  July  Children's  Party 


w  here  it  is  not  possible  to  go  to 
a  regular  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
very  pleasant  times  may  be  had  at 
home.  One  time  we  celebrated  at 
home  with  our  litttle  ones  in  this 
manner.  There  were  many  shade 
trees  around  the  house,  and  they 
made  stands  for  candy,  cooling 
drinks  and  ice  cream.  Flags  were 
floating  and  waving  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees  and  decorations 


time  came.  I  hunted  up  my  latest 
papers,  but  no  advertisement  could 
I  find,  so  I  concluded  they  had 
stopped  advertising,  and,  not  know- 
ing the  address  of  the  firm,  I  pur- 
chased one  from  a  mail-order  house. 
Moral — Don't  stop  advertising. 

AUGUSTA  TREMPER. 
Note:  Another  moral  for  the 
housewife  might  be,  when  you  find 
the  advertisement  of  a  thing  you 
are  likely  to  want,  cut  it  out  and 
put  it  away  where  you  can  find  it, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  paper 
in  which  you  saw  the  advertisement. 


One-Legged  Ironing  Board 

In  response  to  a  query  from  a 
reader,  asking  how  to  make  a  one- 
legged  ironing  board,  C.  J.  Leis 
sends  us  in  the  accompanying,  for 
which  we  thank  him: 

Fig.  1  shows  top  of  board,  Fig.  2 


the  lx2-inch  cross-piece  on  same; 
Pig.  3  is  the  3%x3  inches  spring,  for 
which  ceiling  is  best,  as  it  will  bend; 
Pig.  4  is  a  1-inch  strip  to  make  the 
spring;  Pig.  5  is  the  leg,  which  is 
hinged  in  two  pieces  at  the  top  to 
No.  1. 


Good  Soaps 
A  knowledge  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  good  household  soap  is 
necessary  if  one  is  to  select  soap  in- 
teiligemtly.     Among  these  character- 


of  fancy  tissue  paper  looked  ^ery 
nice  among  the  green.  Pins  were 
used  for  money,  and  with  swings 
and  fireworks  it  was  like  a  real  lit- 
tle celebration.  They  were  not  so 
tired  and  warm  and  enjoyed  every 
minute  more,  perhaps,  than  if  they 
had  attended  a  large  affair  away 
from  home.  Of  course,  the  neighbor 
children  came  to  spend  the  day,  and 
they  had  a  happy  time  all  around. 

INA  E.  HEATH. 


istics  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  of  the  greatest  importance: 

No  fabric  should  be  perceptibly 
weakened  by  soap;  white  clothes 
should  remain  white,  colored  clothes 
unfaded  and  woolens  unshrunken.  A 
soap  should  not  be  wasteful  of  ma- 
terial or  time— that  is,  it  should 
neither  dissolve  too  readily  nor  with 
such  difficulty  as  to  retard  the  work, 
or,,  in  the  case  of  soft  soap,  fall  and 
lie  undissolved  in  the  botom  of  the 
tub.  A  soap  should  contain  so  little 
water  that  the  bars  will  retain  their 
form  when  dry,  and  shrink  very  lit- 
tle in  drying. 

A  soap  should  contain  so  little 
rosin  that  when  the  hands  are 
washed  with  it  they  will,  after  being 
rinsed,  feel  smooth  and  soft,  not 
rough  and  sticky.  If  it  gives  a  yel- 
lowish tint  to  white  clothes,  it  should 
be  suspected  of  containing  too  much 
rosin.  There  should  not  be  enough 
free  alkali  present  to  give  the  sharp, 
biting  sensation  of  lye  when  touched 
to  the  tongue,  although  good  laun- 
dry soaps  usually  contain  some  free 
alkali.  This  is  not  considered  ob- 
jectionable in  a  soap  for  washing 
white  clothes.  A  soap  should  not 
contain  so  large  a  per  cent  of  fatty 
acids  that  these  will  separate  when 
the  soap  is  dissolved  in  water,  be- 
cause such  a  soap  causes,  yellowing 
of  the  clothes,  and  does  not  cleanse 
as  well  as  it  should.  A  soap  should 
not  impart  to  the  clothes  a  decided 
and  tenacious  odor.  A  soap  should 
not  contain  so  high  a  percentage  of 
rosin  as  to  cause  it  simply  to  suds 
well  without  cleansing  properly. 

JUNIATA  L.  SHEPPERD. 


The  queen  bee  is  a  queen,  not  be- 
cause of  heredity,  but  because  of  en- 
vironment— a'  bigger  cell,  better 
food,  more  care. 


June  28,  1913 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

«032—  Ladies'  Dresainp  Sack.  Quite  a 
dainty  dressing  sack  model  Is  given  In 
this  number.  The  garment  has  a  group 
of  tucks  at  each  shoulder  at  the  front 
and  the  closing  line  Is  cut  in  fancy  effect. 
Around  the  neck  and  down  the  front  j 
there  Is  a  band  of  contrasting  goods. 
This  contrasting  material  Is  likewise  used 
for  the  cuffs  and  belt.  The  pattern  60.32 
18  cut  In  sizes  3J  to  42  Inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
*!-lnch  material  and  %-yard  of  27-Inch 
contrasting  xoods. 

fi'/98—  Ladles'  B/Riptre  Wr;ipper.  This 
charming  neKll«ee  garment  Ifl  an  entirely 
new  design  and  one  that  Is  sure  to  ap- 
peal to  the  woman  of  refined  taste  in 
matters  of  apparel.  It  Is  simple  to  make 
and  may  have  either  long  or  short 
sleeves.  Cashmere,  crepe,  solsettc,  silk 
or  wash  fabrics  may  he  used  to  make 
th's  wrapper.  The  pattern  fi09S  Is  cut  In 
sizes  34,  ?,H  find  42  Inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  M>lncfa 
material  and  '/i-yard  of  27-1  rich  contract- 
ing material. 

6071— Ladles'  Shirtwaist.  Thta  shirtwaist 
can  be  made  with  or  without  the  box 
plait  at  the  front.  It  can  also  bo  made 
with  the  standing  or  rolling  collar.  Linen, 
madras  or  silk  can  be  used  to  make  this 
shirtwaist.   The  pattprn   6071   Is   cut  In 


sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2l/4  yards  of  3C-inch 
material. 

6141— Boys'  Dress.  This  dress  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  small  boy  who  has  not  yet 
worn  the  regulation  trousers.  It  Is  made 
with  a  removable  shield.  The  long  or 
short  sleeves  can  be  used.  Linen,  pique, 
percale  or  chambray  can  be  used  to  make 
this  dress,  with  the  collar  of  contrasting 
material.  The  pattern  6141  Is  cut  in  sIzeM 
1,  2  and  3  years.  Medium  size  requires 
1V4  yards  of  44-Inch  goods,  with  %-yard 
of  27-Inch  contrasting  goods  and  I.V/4 
yards  of  braid. 

8MB- Boys'  Blouse  Suit.  A  clever  llttlo 
blouse  suit  for  the  small  lad  Is  here  pre- 
sented. The  blouse  closes  at  tile  left 
hide,  but  there  are  two  rows  of  buttons, 
giving  a  unique  effect  that  Is  quite  new. 
The  hIchvch  are  plaited  at  the  bottom 
and  the  trousers  are  the  regulation 
bloomers,  finished  with  legbands  or  •las- 
tics.  The  pattern  rosx  Is  eut  in  sizes  4  to 
12  years.  Medium  >.iz.-  require*  ::>,  yards 
of  36-Inch  material. 

12-1-33- Rml. roldr  n  d  Towel.  This  de- 
sign Is  for  guest  towels,  measuring  16x27 
Inches.  There  Is  plenty  of  room  Inside 
the  motif  for  an  Initial. 

8234 T—  Sofa  Pillow  In  Bunched  Embroid- 
ery. The.  floweis  should  be  outlined  or 
worked  Solid.  Work  background  in 
punched  embroidery. 


The  Voice  of  Reconstruction 


When  a  flood  sweeps 
over  a  vast  area,  desolat- 
ing the  cities  and  towns 
which  lie  in  its  course,  the 
appeal  for  assistance  gets 
a  unanimous  response 
from  the  whole  country. 

With  all  commercial 
and  social  order  wiped 
out,  an  afflicted  commu- 
nity is  unable  to  do  for 
itself.  It  must  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  nation 
of  which  it  is  a  part 

In  such  an  emergency, 
the  telephone  gives  its 
greatest  service  when  it 
carries  the  voice  of  dis- 


tress to  the  outside  world, 
and  the  voice  of  the  out- 
side world  back  to  those 
suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time, 
the  nearest  telephone  con- 
nected and  working  in  the 
BellSystem  affords  instant 
communication  with  dis- 
tant places. 

And  always  the  Bell 
System,  with  its  extensive 
resources  and  reserve 
means,  is  able  to  restore  its 
service  promptly,  and  in 
facilitating  the  work  of 
rebuilding,  performs  one 
of  its  highest  civic  func- 
tions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


THE  TRINIDAD  LAKE-ASPHALT 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  Nature's 
everlasting  waterproofer".    That's  why  it 
makes  Cicnasco  so  enduring  and  economical  for  all  your  roofs. 
Write  us  for  the  Good  Koof  (iuide  I  look  and  samples.  Free. 

Philadelphia 
I'r.HM'iscci  ChiiMno 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

LsUVMl  PsTOducSfl  *>f  ft*) ilinlt,  nml  lari*c%t  mw      *  r* 

nwmifcirtnrrr*  ...  rci.lv  roofltitf  In  (hp  worM.  |N('W  YOfK  O-'l 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR  . . . 

( POSTPAID  ) 

A  now  edition  (Spring  and  Sum- 
ner, 1  9 1 8,  IHHUO  i  or  |  v  B  it  v 
\\  O M  \  N  HER  o\v\  i)|{i:ss- 
MAKBB,  Illustrating  100  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  (;armentn  for 
ladles,  nilHscH  and  children,  Ih  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pal 
torn,  wo  will  ticiid  thin  2.'ic  book. 
poHt  pnld,  fur  r.c  extra;  without 
paltorn,  10c.  Addresa  all  orders 
fur  patterns  snd  Nooks  to 

PlBjtten]  Department, 
TwentlelFi  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  N>b. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

1'lctnrlal  Itevtrw 
M.  i  hii  p  h  MiiK«7.lnr 
Ladle*'  World. 


Ad'lrom  Twantlatb   Gantnry  r»rm»r, 
Omaha.  Hab. 


Vim    ran    hiiy    nn>     MM     In  'I'll" 

Twonrtth   OeeUw]    Vtnttt  tot  8 

rents  per  mpiare  I  lie  ll ,  <  »s|i  with  or- 
iler — nut  less  llian  7."  rents  fur  any 
one  nil.  Il  Is  advisable  lu  write  al 
uliee,   as   wo  hate  only   one  of  earll 

kind. 
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The  Marvelous  Fertility  of  Blackburn  Farms 

IS  PROVEN  CONCLUSIVELY  BY  THEIR  IMMENSE  PRODUCTIONS. 


~~  Abandoned  Mines  in  Mexico 

Which  May  Yet  Yield  Millions 


A  40-Acre  Potato  Field  on  Blackburn  Farm. 

For  instance,  one  farmer  there  grew  7,000  bushels  of  potatoes  of  very 
superior  quality  on  forty  acres  in  1909. 

Another  grew  137  bushels  of  weighed  oats  per  acre,  while  yet  another 
•produced  42  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  and  brewing  barley  yields  60  bushels. 

Four  tons  of  alfalfa  in  two  cuttings  is  not  unusual,  and  flax  has  yielded 
1G  bushels  per  acre. 

Turnips  yield  as  high  as  thirty  tons  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  less  than  50 
cents  per  ton.    All  root  chops  yield  enormously. 

Grasses  cure  on  the  ground,  and  stock  thrives  upon  them  and  seldom 
need  other  food  or  shelter  during  the  winter. 

All  food  grown  here  contains  more  flesh  producing  substances  than 
elsewhere  according  to  highest  scientific  authority. 

Water  for  domestic  use  is  perfect,  and  is  had  at  15  to  30  feet,  and  in  an 
unfailing  supply. 

Disease  germs  cannot  live  here.  Hence  it  is  a  veritable  health  resort 
for  man  and  animals. 

The  government  Forset  Reserve  adjoins  these  lands,  and  you  can  get 
from  it  all  the  timber  you  want  for  the  cutting  and  hauling  for  improvements 
practically  without  cost  by  getting  permission  of  the  government  supervisor, 
who  has  an  office  at  Laramie. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  make  money  in  grain  growing,  stock  raising 
nd  dairying,  and  live  in  the  healthiest  spot  on  the  continent. 

Laramie  is  a  fine  market  for  what  you  can  raise,  and  it  has  anything1 
i  its  stores  that  will  be  found  in  any  city  of  10,000  people. 

The  University  of  Wyoming,  with  its  $500,000  equipment  and  30  pro- 
fessors is  there,  eager  to  aid  the  farmer  in  his  business  and  educate  his  sons 
and  daughters. 

Better  let  me  send  you  free  our  illustrated  booklet.    Tour  address  on  a 
postal  will  do.    Cheap  rates  are  now  on.    Let  me  tell  you  about  them. 
LARAMIE    DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY, 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Asst.  Secy. 
Telephone  Douglas  4823.  444  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


^O^'lT  THROWS 
^/  iV  AND  BLOWS  ' 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  silage  perfectly,  and  at  a  very  low  cost  of  operation. 
Papec  knives  cut  smoothly  and  swiftly.    They  make  a  fine, 
uniform  silage  that  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  The 
combined  throwing  and  blowing  force  lhat  lifts  the  silage 
is  generated  from  one  fifth  less  power  than  is  required  by 
any  ot'ner  blower  doing  the  same  work. 
Mechanical  perfection  and  high  quality  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  loss  of  power  and  low  cost  ot  operation. 
Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  facts  showing 
how  "  The  Wonderful  Papec  "  will  save  time 
and  money  at  cutting  time.  Send  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  SHORTSVILLE,  N.Y. 

20  Distributing  Points  In  the  17.  S. 


MINNESOTA  is  the  greatest  dairy  state  in  the 
Vnion.  Millions  ot  acres  of  wild  land  in  the  best 
dairy  section  of  the  State  can  be  bought  cheap 
on  long  time  and  easy  terms.  State  School  lands. 
Free  Homestead  lands,  Improved  Farms:  maps 
and  literature  telling  about  the  state   sent  free 

upon  application  to  Fred  D.  Sherman,  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,   Room  232  State  Capitol, 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  I  .for- 
mation bureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  famlllei  read  it. 


When  ordering  De  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want. 


ALFALFA  GROWERS 

Save  Your  Alfalfa 
Crop  from  the 
Rain. 


Let  Us  Tell  You 
How  to  Do  It. 

LININGER 
IMPLEMENT  CO., 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


GOOD  POULTRY,  t^T^l 

published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way. 
Most  complete  record  system.  Provides 
for  three  months'  work  with  poultry  in 
each  issue,  along  practical,  sensible  bus- 
iness lines.  Quotes  prices  op  eggs  from 
five  leading  white  breeds  ;.lso  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our 
way.  If  new  in  the  business,  be  sure 
that  you  start  right.  We  can  help  you. 
Deals  with  special  crops  and  intensive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry — 10c  a  copy;  25c  a 
year.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  rarmg  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich, 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and   Live  Stock  is  our  motto.     We  offer 

vou  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Fergus  Tails,  Minn. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Factory  to  Farm.  Want  Farmer  Agents. 
Write  quick.     AUGUST  POST,  Moulton,  Ip. 


EXICO  CITY — Since  I  came 
to  Mexico  my  eyes  have 
been  bulging  at  the  stories 
I  hear  of  the  lost  treasures 
of  Mexico;  they  come  from  old  pros- 
pectors, from  mining  engineers  and 
from  men  posted  as  to  the  Mexican 
mineral  territory.  At  the  College 
of  Mines,  in  this  city,  you  may  see 
gold  and  silver  from  workings  which 
once  turned  out  millions,  but  are 
now  filled  with  water;  and  in  the 
government  records  are  notes  of  vast 


ful  in  his  attempts  to  find  where  the 
Aztecs  had  buried  their  treasures; 
he  tried  to  screw  this  information 
out  of  Guatemozin,  the  nephew  of 
Montezuma  and  his  son-in-law.  This 
prince  was  tortured  by  fire  to  make 
him  disclose  the  secret.  He  at  first 
claimed  there  was  no  treasure,  but 
finally  said  that  the  gold  had  been 
thrown  into  the  waters.  Cortez  then 
searched  the  lakes  about  Mexico 
City,  but  his  divers  found  nothing, 
althoug"   they  dug  up  a  disc  of  pure 


The  Patio  Process  of  Silver  llsduction — "I  Saw  the  Mules  Trotting 
About  in  These  Big  Vats  of  Silver  Mud" 


properties  which  have  long  since 
been  abandoned.  When  Alexander 
Humboldt,  the  great  scientist,  trav- 
eled over  Mexico  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  he  counted  3,000  mines, 
and  I  am  told  that  fully  2,000  of 
these  are  not  now  in  existence.  Of 
some  the  very  records  have  been  lost, 
and  they  are  now  known  only  by  tra- 
dition. 

Abandoned  Mines 

When  Mexico  got  its  independence 
by  overthrowing  the  rule  of  Spain  it 
entered  upon  an  era  of  revolution 
which  lasted  for  years.  During  that 
time  some  of  the  most  profitable 
mines  were  abandoned.  The  water 
rushed  in,  their  works  were  de- 
stroyed and  for  a  time  their  very 
existence  was  blotted  from  the 
knowledge  of  man.  There  are  still 
many  old  dumps  and  the  remains  of 
old  workings  scattered  here  and 
there  throughout  the  whole  Mexican 
territory.  Some  of  these  old  dumps 
are  said  to  contain  fortunes.  It 
used  to  be  that  a  mine  had  to  pro- 
duce at  least  $30  to  the  ton  to  be 
worth  operating,  so  that  rich  ore 
only  was  taken  and  the  poor  left  on 
the  side.  We  have  in  the  United 
States  mines  which  are  now  paying 
well  at  less  than  $5  per  ton,  and  the 
cyanide  and  new  smelting  processes 
are  bringing  out  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  and  silver 
that  formerly  went  to  waste. 

Treasures  of  the  Aztecs 

Many  of  the  mines  of  the  Aztecs 
are  still  to  be  found.  When  Cortez 
had  conquered  Montezuma  he  got 
him  to  send  his  taxgatherers  out 
over  the  country  to  make  records  of 
the  location  of  the  best  mines;  they 
brought  back  an  itemized  list,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  true 
one.    Cortez  was  even  less  success- 


gold  as  "Y  asa  cart  wheel  out  of  the 
garden  of  Guatemozin. 

The  treasures  of  Montezuma  are 
still  undiscovered;  they  are  said  to 
have  been  worth  $80,000,000,  and 
there  are  documents,  in  picture  lan- 
guage, which  itemize  the  shields, 
helmets,  sandals  and  plates  of  solid 
gold,  and  the  gold  grains  and  dust 
which  were  worth  this  great  sum. 
One  tradition  locates  the  burial  site 
of  the  treasure  at  Coyoacan,  not  far 
from  Mexico  City. 

What  Cortez  Got 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  precious  metals  of  the 
times  of  the  Aztecs.  The  king  who 
preceded  Montezuma  was  a  miser, 
and  he  had  collected  a  treasure 
which,  Cortez  says,  was  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  any  monarch  of 
Europe.  Much  of  this  consisted  of 
grains  and  nuggets  of  gold  and  gold 
utensils  and  trinkets.  Cortez  had 
a  great  part  of  it  melted  and  cast 
into  ingots;  he  sent  one-fifth  of  the 
product  to  Spain,  and,  among  other 
things,  a  gold  cannon,  which  the 
Aztecs  cast  for  him,  and  a  platter  of 
gold  so  big  that  a  200-pound  hog 
could  have  been  served  upon  it.  He 
describes  how  gold  was  sold  in 
birds'  quills  as  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise at  Montezuma's  capital,  and 
expatiates  upon  the  great  beauty  of 
the  shields,  helmets  and  plates  which 
were  carved  by  the  Indians. 
Old  Workings  Which  Now  Pay  Big 

Some  of  the  best  mining  proper- 
ties of  today  are  old  workings  which 
have  been  pumped  out  and  re- 
opened. Take  the  Real  del  Monte, 
Dear  Pachuca,  in  the  state  of  Hi- 
dalgo; that  mine  was  yielding  mil- 
lions when  we  were  fighting  with 
King  George  as  to  the  tax  upon  tea. 
It  has  been  abandoned    again  and 
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again,  and  It  Is  now  owned  by  Amer- 
icans, who  within  the  last  five  years 
have  made  it  pay  something  like 
$5,000,000  in  dividends. 

The  Real  del  Monte  was  owned 
165  years  ago  by  a  mule  driver 
named  Terreros;  he  developed  the 
mine  and  became  the  "Coal  Oil 
Johnnie"  of  his  time;  he  loaned  the 
king  of  Spain  a  million  dollars,  and 


presented  him  with  several  warships 
fully  equipped.  In  return  the  king 
gave  him  a  title  of  nobility  and-  he 
was  known  as  the  count  of  Regla. 
You  may  see  his  bust  on  the  front 
of  the  national  pawnshop  here  in 
Mexico  City;  he  gave  the  money  to 
found  that  institution;  the  sum  was 
$300,000,  and  the  aim  was  to  beat 
the  usurers  by  loaning  money  to  the 
poor  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Count  Regla  once  asked  the  king 
of  Spain  to  come  over  and  visit  him, 
ikying  that  he  would  plate  the  walla 
of  his  bed  room  with  silver  and  car- 
pec  the  paths  upon  which  he  walked 
atout  the  place  with  silver  bars. 
Fortunes  Lost  and  Won 

Shortly  after  Count  Regla's  death 
a  subterranean  river  burst  into  the 
Real  del  Monte,  and  it  was  under 
water  when  Humboldt  came;  he  de- 
scribed its  possibilities  and  his  re- 
port formed  the  basis  for  a  mining 
craze  in  which  the  property  was  cap- 
italized and  offered  in  England.  The 
stock  was  in  great  demand  and  the 
$500  shares  sold  as  high  as  $80,000 
each  in  the  open  market.  Cornish 
miners  were  brought  over  and  ship- 
loads of  machinery  installed..  Dur- 
ing the  next  twenty-five  years  $2  0,- 
000,000  were  spent  in  operating  the 
property,  and  the  output  was  only 
three-fourths  of  that  amount.  The 
company  finally  went  bankrupt  and 
the  mine  went  into  the  hands  of  oth- 
ers, who  are  said  to  have  taken 
something  like  $40,000,000  worth  of 
metal  out  of  it.  The  men  who  own 
it  now  had  to  pay  several  milions  in 
assessments  before  they  could  make 
it  again  .pay,  but  up  to  July,  1910, 
they  had  received  $4,405,000  in  divi- 
dends. 

The  Wonderful  Mines  of  La  Luz 

The  mines  about  Guanajuato, 
which  are  now  turning  out  millions 
for  Americans,  originated  through 
the  discovery  of  the  La  Luz  mine, 
out  of  which  more  than  $^00,000,- 
000  in  silver  was  taken.  This  min- 
eral region  was  known  to  Cortez, 
an  1  the  La  Luz  mine  was  discovered 
in  154  7,  only  fifty-five  years  after 
Columbus  made  his  first  voyage.  It 
was  found  by  a  company  of  Spanish 
Boldiers,  who  made  a  fire  on  a  rock 
to  keep  warm,  and  were  amazed  to 
find  puddles  of  silver  amid  the 
flames.  They  then  investigated  and 
found  that  the  country  about  was 
full  of  silver.  They  began  mining 
with  Indians,  carrying  the  sacks  of 
ore  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a 
notched  pole;  each  Indian  had  a  bag 
of  this  ore  on  his  hack  and  be 
climbed  with  It  out  of  the  mine.  In 
this  way  hundred!  of  millions  of  doK 
lars'  worth  of  ore  was  taken  out. 
Another  mine  more  lately  discover*; ' 
right  near  the  La  Luz  was  the  Val- 
snclana.  From  17G0  to  18H7  this 
mine  produced  more  than  $300,000,- 
000  in  silver,  and  it  was  mined  In 
the  same  rude  way. 

Bought  by  Americans 

Later  on  these  mines  stopped 
working  and   became     fill**  I  vjth 


water;  they  were  then  bongjit  by 
American  syndicates  and  are  now 
being  operated  with  the  best  of  min- 
ing machinery.  A  great  electric 
plant  has  been  installed,  the  power 
for  which  is  brought  for  more  than 
100  miles,  and  some  of  the  old 
dumps  are  being  worked,  over.  It 
is  claimed  there  is  enough  ore  in  the 
clumps  to  keep  the  smelters  running 
for  twelve  years  without  going  down 
into  the  mines,  and  that  the  average 
cost  of  production  will  be  less  than 
half  a  dollar  per  ton.  Among  the 
companies  now  operating  there  are 
the  Guanajuato  Consoliddated  Min- 
ing and  Milling  company,  the  Guan- 
ajuato Development  company,  the 
Cuanajuato  Reduction    and  Mines 


company  and  the  Guanajuato  Amal- 
gamated Gold  Mines  company,  all 
belonging  to  United  States  capital- 
ists. 

Stories  of  Lost  Mines 

The  extent  of  the  mining  territory 
here  is  so  great  that  you  csn  get  tra- 
ditions of  lost  mines  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  mining  regions 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
state,  but  the  principal  ones  are  in 
central  and  western  Mexico;  they 
run  from  the  border  of  the  United 
States  as  far  down  as  Oaxaca,  a  dis- 
tance as  long  as  from  New  York  to 
Oklahoma  City,  and  they  go  from 
there  westward  as  far  as  from  New 
York  to  Boston.  The  best  mines  are 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  moun- 


tains at  from  a  half-mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  sea  level. 

Gold  is  spread  over  a  vast  area  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  there  are 
placers  in  Sonora  and  elsewhere. 
The  prospector's  best  chance  is  to 
take  one  of  the  disused  workings  or 
lost  mines  and  follow  it  back  to  the 
original  vein.  I  am  told  that  there 
is  a  12,000-acre  ranch  in  Sonora, 
every  square  yard  of  which  gives 
color  to  the  prospector's  pan.  The 
source  of  this  gold  was  looked  for 
for  generations  and  was  finally 
found  in  a  hill  ten  miles  away,  but 
the  vein  has  been  worked  out.  Son:*: 
day  the  old  ranch  may  be  run 
through  the  mill  for  the  scattering 
bits  of  flour  gold  it  contains. 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Controlled  by  Secrecy 


The  essential  feature  in  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  is  made  under 
lock  and  key. 

We  control  it  by  secrecy. 

Other  attempts  to  make  tires 
which  can't  rim-cut  have  cost 
fortunes  in  faulty  tires. 


No-Rim-Cut  tires,  for  years 
and  years,  have  served  hundreds 
of  thousands  well.  Not  one  has 
ever  rim-cut. 

That  is  why  the  demand  cen- 
ters on  them.  Goodyear  tires 
have  come  to  outsell  every  other 
tire. 


The  Secret 

The  secret  lies  in  six  flat  bands 
of  126  braided  wires.  They  are 
vulcanized  into  the  tire  base. 

That  makes  the  tire  base  un- 
stretchable.  The  tire  can't  be 
forced  off  without  removing  a 
rim  flange.  So  we  don't  hook  the 
tire  to  the  rim. 

With  this  hookless  tire  you  turn 
your  rim  flanges  outward— not  in- 
ward as  with  clincher  tires.  Then 
the  tire,  when  wholly  or  partly  de- 
flated, rests  on  a  rounded  edge. 
Rim-cutting  is  made  impossible. 

Extra  Capacity 


So  the  tires  save  rim  -  cutting 
and  save  over  -  loading.  They 
save  so  much  that  they  have  be- 
come the  most  popular  tires  in 
the  world. 

The  Vital 
Bands  of  Wire 

But  our  braided  wire  bands  are 
considered  essential  to  a  faultless 
tire  of  this  type. 

Again  and  again  other  ways 
have  been  tried.  And  thousands 
of  tires  came  back  for  replacement 
because  the  ways  were  wrong. 

So  the  demand  has    come  to 


No-Rim-Cut  tires 
have  10  per  cent 
more  air  capacity 
than  the  same  rated. 
b  .«in  clinchers.  And 
air  is  what  carries  the 
load. 

This  overcapacity, 

on  the  average,  adds 
25  per  cent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 


Goodyears,  in  an  overwhelming 
way.  We  have  sold  over  one  mil- 
lion automobile  tires  in  the  past 
12  months  alone. 

No  Extra  Price 

Now,  our  mammoth  production 
has  brought  down  the  cost  of  this 
wanted  type  of  tire. 

No-rim-cut  tires  used  to  cost  one- 
fifth  more  than  clinchers.  Little 
by  little  the  cost  has  been  cut. 

Now  no  standard  tires  of  any 
type  co<*t  less  than  No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 

Think  what  that  means— tires 
that  can't  rim-cut,  oversize  tires 
at  no  higher  cost  than  old-typOfl. 

Don't  y  0  u  think 
that  it  pays  to  insist 


YEAR 


AKWON,  Ol  «l«  > 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


on  thrm  f 


Write  for  the  Ciood- 
yrnr  Tire  Book—  14th- 
yr.n  edition.  It  tell» 
all  known  way»  »o 
economize  on  tirct. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Br.nche.  and  Agencie.  in  103  Principal  Citie.  More  Service  StaHojM  1  htt  Any  Other  T.ro 

We  Make  All  Kindi  of  Rubber  Tire,  Tire  Accei.orie.  and  Knm,r  Outi.U 
Main  C.n.di.n  OHico.  Toronto.  Ont.-C.n-di.n  r.ctorr.  Bowm.nTillr,  Onl. 
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SHARPLES 

MECHANICAL 
M  ILKER  | 

i 

The  March  of  Mechanism  \ 

ONCE  perfected,  a  mech- 
anical device  inevitably 
overcomes  every  barrier 
against  its  use.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  reaper  swept 
away  ten  centuries  of  the 
scythe. 

Mechanical  progress  is 
swift  and  certain. 

Men  have  milked  by  hand 
since  the  dawn  of  husbandry. 
Yet  in  four  years  over  2,000 
Sharpies  Milkers  have  been 
installed.  This  is  prophecy  of 
the  new  era  in  dairy  science. 

That  such  progress  should 
be  made  in  so  short  a  time  is 
largely  due  to  the  universal 
confidence  of  the  dairymen 
in  the  Sharpies  product.  For 
thirty-two  years  the  name  of 
Sharpies  has  stood  for  correct 
principles  and  sturdy  quality. 

The  elimination  of  the 
drudgery  of  hand-milking  will 
effect  a  great  <  t  _  economy 
of  labor  in  the  dairy  and  on 
the  farm. 

Cows  are  more  contented 
when  milked  by  the  Sharpies. 
The  milk  flow  is  greater,  and 
teats  and  udders  are  kept  in 
perfect  condition. 

There  is  a  dairy  near  you 
in  which  a  Sharpies  Milker 
is  working  successfully.  Let 
us  tell  you  how  you  can  in- 
spect it. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices 
Chicago,  111.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Portland,  Ore.       Dallas,  Texas 
Winnipeg,  Can.     Toronto,  Can. 
Agencies  Everywhere 
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Big  Capacity-Little  Price 

See  a  Beatrice  Dealer  or  write  to 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO. 

Chicago  Lincoln,  Neb.   Dea  Moines,  la.  Dobna.ne,Ia. 


S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  all  layers — regular 
egg  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced 'rom  Lady  Mourine  and  Prince 
Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
delivery.  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Good 
Poultry,"  our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a 
year,  with  3  months'  egg  record,  each 
issue  practical  instruction  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  poultry  raising — the  Shore- 
wood  way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  _Saugatuck,  Mich. 

D  To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  E5 

on  fowls  and  in  the  houses,  use  nL, 
E3  PRATTS  POWDERED  LICE  KILLER  j£3? 
8  J*»  25c  and  50c  per  package  ■  ."^ 

A    and    PRATTS    LIQUID    LICE    KILLER  A 
35c  quart;  $1  gallon  #■% 
rav-j  Each  the  best  of  its  kind 

"Your  money  back  if  it  fails'* 
■±a        160-page  poultry  book  i0e  by  mall  m'i 

I    "  At  all  dealers,  or 

O  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  O 
fed  Philadelphia  Chicago 

I  tPF  If  II  I  CD  Llceeil,  stroncest 
LIUL.  rtlLLILn  lice  killing  com. 
pound  made.  ..Works  like  magic.  Simply 
put  a  few  drops  In  nests  and  hang  bottle 
In  coop.  Powerful  evaporating  vapors  go 
Into  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices.  No 
painting,  spraying  or  dusting.  Easy  to 
f  use.  Circnlarfree.  Pound  bottle  prepaid 

friti-'      50c.  Moneybacklf  itfails.  Agents  wanted 
W.  H.  Metxger  Co.,  No.  105  Qulncy,  III. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
Vfith    the    advertisers    on    this  page. 


Turkeys  and  Capons  Are  Profitable 

The  Respiratory  Organs  of  a  Fowl 
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FARMER  that  I  know  of,  to 
keep  his  boy  satisfied  with 
his  lot  upon  the  farm,  gave 
him  a  bit  of  land  for  po- 
tato raising.  He  furnished  the  boy 
seed  potatoes  the  first  year,  then 
told  him  he  must  pay  the  expenses 
following.  The  boy  raised  100 
bushels  of  potatoes  the  first  year, 
realizing  much  less  than  half  that 
amount  in  dollars  at  selling  time, 
as  anywhere  in  our  land  potatoes, 
in  good  years,  seldom  bring  over  50 
cents  a  bushel.  There  was  lots  of 
hard  work  connected  with  the  ex- 
periment and  some  expense.  For 
two  years  the  boy  put  in  his  potato 
crop,  but  was  using  his  judgment 
on  another  venture  in  making  side 
money  on  the  farm. 

His  mother  gave  him  all  the 
chickens  hatched  by  three  hens  if 
he  would  tend  them  and  give  her 
back  the  pullets.  He  did  this,  keep- 
ing the  cockerels,  which  he  capon- 
ized.  The  sale  of  these,  in  propor- 
tion, brought  him  so  much  more 
money  than  the  potatoes  that  it  en- 
couraged him  another  year  to  buy 
a  couple  of  turkey  hens  to  add  to 
the  chickens  he  was  going  to  look 
after  again  for  his  mother.  The 
turkeys  he  raised  this  next  year 
brought  such  encouraging  prices 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  drop 
the  potato  and  capon  business  and 
try  for  the  profit  on  turkey  raising 
alone.  This  did  not  seem  to  take 
his  time  away  from  the  general 
farm  work  that  he  was  now  old 
enough  to  do,  for  morning,  noon 
and  evening  he  looked  after  the 
pouUs.  He  was  a  strong  boy,  with 
a  boy's  talent  for  making  good 
coops  and  nesting  places,  under  pro- 
tection, for  his  turkey  hens,  and  to 
his  surprise,  next  year  after  his 
first  start  with  poults,  he  found 
himself  the  proud  possessor  of  100 
(and  some  over  for  good  measure) 
healthy,  growing  poults. 

They  say  that  it  was  his  close 
watch  and  care  of  these  that  made 
it  a  success  to  him,,  but  then  he 
gave  them  careful  care  because  it 
is  the  only  thing  to  do  if  you  hope 
to  succeed.  Not  a  turkey  sold 
brought  him  less  than  a  dollar,  and 
some  more,  and,  with  expenses  for 
feed  all  counted  in,  it  beat  the  po- 
tato crop  by  far  for  that  boy.  He 
is  going  to  keep  it  up,  too,  and  he 
knows  to  do  so  he  must  keep  good 
stock,  must  feed  right,  and  must 
not  let  them  rough  it — all  that 
others  say  to  the  contrary — but 
what  he  wonders  over  is  the  few 
hens  he  must  keep  to  produce  such 
a  large  number  of  poults,  for  he 
says  forty-eight  out  of  every  fifty 
eggs  produces  a  turkey  for  him  as 
a  start  toward  living,  and  he  does 
some  careful  thinking,  and  not  for- 
getting details,  to  keep  them  all 
alive.  IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


The  Respiratory  Organs  of  a  Fowl 
The  respiratory  organs  of  a  bird 
of  any  kind  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  any  animal  we  keep  about 
us.  Their  lungs  resemble  those  of 
reptiles,  and  it  is  certain  ihat  in 
spite  of  their  varied  forms  all  have 
descended  from  some  common  form 
of  reptilian  ancestor. 

The  lungs  of  a  fowl  do  not  hang 


freely  as  those  of  other  animals, 
neither  have  they  lobes.  Like  those 
of  a  tortoise,  they  lie  close  in  to  the 
back  and  are  fastened  not  only  to 
the  ribs,  but  to  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  ribs. 

And  yet,  for  all  of  this  seeming 
rigidity  and  resemblance  to  those  of 
cold-tilooded  animals,  a  fowl's 
br^  thing  organs  are  of  highest  or- 
der, and,  as  its  heart  beats  faster 
than  its  other  forest  or  barnyard 
fri'nds,  its  ..temperature  is  relatively 
higher  also. 

The  reason  for  the  foregoing  is 
the  numerous  and  spacious  air  sacs 
in  or  connected  with  its  lungs  at  the 
sides.  From  here  the  air  sacs  pass 
into  the  large  wing  bones,  breast 
and  thigh  bones,  as  well  as  other 
bones.  It  is  this  large  store  of  air 
in  the  sacs  that  give  elastic  and  free 
movement  to  respiration,  and  the 
air,  extending  even  into  the  quills, 
enabies  great  flights  of  some  birds. 

A  bird  has  no  vocal  chords  in  its 
larynx;  and  this  organ  merely  closes 
tightly  together,  needing  no  lid,  it 
seems,  for  protection.  The  organ  of 
voice  in  a  fowl,  or,  rather,  all  birds, 
is  situated  where  the  trachea  divides 
to  form  the  bronchia.  This  is  not 
found  in  any  other  class  of  animals. 

Air  passes  freely  in  and  out  of  a 
bird's  body,  but  it  has  no  sweat 
glands,  and  all  moisture  is  carried 
out  by  respiration.  The  lungs  of  a 
bird  not  only  do  all  the  work  of  the 
skin  in  getting  rid  of  the  water 
taken  into  the  bird,  but  that  of  the 
kidneys  also. 

This  is  why  a  bird  breathes  rap- 
idly, and  why  in  breathing  it  throws 
off  an  immense  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  so  deathly  depressing  if  re- 
breathed,  and  why  the  sickness  of 
fowls  are  peculiarly  dangerous  and 
d*fficult  of  any  cure. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 

Rheumatism 
Mrs.  C.  C,  Nebraska:  So  many 
of  my  chickens  are  lame,  and  show 
a  white  powder  on  the  comb.  I 
feed  well,  especially  animal  food  to 
make  them  lay;  but  my  hen  house 
is  a  poor  affair,  and  the  yards  are 
low  and  often  muddy.  The  lame 
birds  do  not  seem  sick,  but  incline 
to  sit  around  because  the  joints  are 
swollen  and  red.  Is  it  liver  dis- 
ease? 

Answer — It  is  rheumatism.  The 
white,  powdery  stuff  on  the  comb 
indicates  poor  digestion  and  a  run- 
down condition  for  some  reason. 
This  of  itself,  aided  by  so  much  an-  ! 
imal  food,  would  induce  a  gouty 
condition  that  damp  quarters  would 
soon  settle  into  rheumatism  of  the 
inflammatory  kind.  This,  if  not 
stopped,  wil  finally  kill  the  fowls. 
Give  warm  quarters,  plenty  of  grass 
and  cooling  foods,  no  meat  at  all. 
Put  sixty  grains  of  iodide  c  potas- 
sium in  each  gallon  of  drinking 
water. 


KRES0DIPN?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  ha*  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


Heider  eveners  are  best  by  ev- 
ery test.   Used  by  thousands 
farmers  because  they  are 
chanically  perfect.   Made  of  fin- 
ist  material.  Work  better  and  last  longer  than  any  1 
>ther.  The  3-horse  Wagon  Evener  on  wagon  with 
Hay  loader  makes  haying  easy.   Can  be  used  on  any  1 
wagen,  manure  spreader, 
grain  drill  or  implement  1 
with  pole.  We  also  man- 
ufacture complete  line 
ol  plow  eveners  for  2, 
3,4,5  or  6  horses.  Wag- 
on doubletrees,  single  J 
trees, neck  yokes, etc. 
Ask  YourDealer  j 
for  Heider  even-  . 
era  and  don't  experiment  with 
a  substitute.     Write  for  our 
free  catalogue.  Address 
HEIDER  MFG.  C(U80Main  St  Carrol!,  Iowa 


veners 


A  Minnesota  man  has  made  the 
following  calculation  about  the  cows 
of  his  state:  "If  all  the  cattle  in 
Minnesota  were  one  cow  she  would 
browse  the  tender  herbage  of  the 
tropics,  whiski  the  icicles  of  the 
North  Pole  with  her  tail  and  supply 
milk  enough  to  fill  a  canal  reaching 
from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf,  on 
which  to  ship  the  boatloads  of  her 
butter  and  cheese." 


I  THE 
HORSE 


f,  -  ijy%    Over  106,000  Satisfied  Users. 

V  It  1/  %t  _  There  is  no  better  time  than 
]l>4  W  r  while  the  horse  is  working  and 
Mil  V  Jul  sweating  for  our  treatment: 
which  penetrates  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  or 
loss  of  hair. 

We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses — Under  Signed  Contract 
to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 
Our  Latest  Save  •  The  -  Horse 
BOOK  is  our  IT  Years'  Discov- 
eries. Fully  describes  how  to  lo- 
cate and  treat  58  forms  of  lame- 
ness— Illustrated. 
This  BOOK  — Sample  Contract  and  Advice  — ALL 
Free  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  16  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Hone  WITH  CONTRACT 
or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid* 

Shinn 
LighiningRbds 

Are  scientifically  perfect.  Give  absolute 
protection    Sold  under  $75,000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  Shinn  rods.    If  he  has  none  write  me 
for  full  particulars  about  bond,  my  system 
of  inspection  by  state  inspectors  and  free 
catalog  which  tells  why  Shinn  rods  are  best 
W  C.  SHINN,        10716th  St.,    LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply 
Plan.    It  v/ill  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av"  Chicago 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


How  to  Use  Farm  Papers 
J.  B.  O.  L.,  Maplehill,  la.:  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
in  the  interest  of  every  farmer  and 
would  like  to  hear  what  some  of 
them  have  to  say  in  reply.  Why 
not  use  the  agricultural  papers  to 
keep  each  other  posted  in  different 
ways?  For  instance,  if  one  farmer 
buys  a  certain  article  or  implement 
and  finds  after  testing  it  that  he 
has  been  duped  or  deceived,  or  that 
it  is  not  adapted  to  the  use  intended 
for  it,  or  that  he  is  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  it,  why  not  state  the 
facts  in  his  paper,  in  order  to  put 
others  on  their  guard.  He  can 
justly  give  the  name  of  the  article 
or  implement  and  the  name  of  the 
maker,  and  not  he  violating  any 
laws. 

One  year  ago  this  spring  I  bought 
a  disk  drill  and  was  fully  convinced 
by  the  dealer  that  it  was  the  best 
and  only  drill  worth  having.  Last 
spring  it  gave  fair  results,  and  I 
made  no  complaint,  but  this  spring 
the  ground  was  wet  and  it  gave  very 
poor  service.  The  dealer  now  claims 
that  I  bought  the  wrong  kind,  as 
now  some  other  kind  is  far  better, 
and,  of  course,  he  handles  only  the 
best.  But  the  farmers  are  still  buy- 
ing the  kind  of  drill  I  got  left  on. 
Why  should  not  I  let  my  brother 
farmers  know  through  our  paper  the 
name  and  kind  of  drill  this  is  and 
put  them  on  their  guard?  We 
should  have  some  protection  in  this 
matter,  and  if  not  through  our  farm 
paper,  how  can  we  keep  each  other 
posted? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  farmer 
goes  to  bay  an  implement  on  time, 
the  first  thing  the  dealer  does  is 
to  look  up  his  rating,  which  he  has 
in  his  little  book.  If  he  is  good,  all 
right;  but  if  the  rating  is  bad,  there 
is  nothing  doing. 

I  also  bought  a  corn  planter  three 
years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  just 
the  thing,  but  the  dealer  who  sold 
it  at  that  time  does  not  handle  the 
same  kind  now.  This  winter  I 
wrote  the  factory  for  up-to-date  re- 
pairs. They  answered  by  saying  my 
planter  is  out  of  date,  and  up-to-date 
repairs  will  not  fit  it.  They  said, 
however,  they  would  sell  me  a  new, 
up-to-date  planter  and  allow  me  a 
small  amount  in  exchange  for  my 
planter,  as  that  was  only  good  for 
scrap  iron.  Now,  why  not  make 
these  things  known  to  every  farmer 
that  reads  our  farm  paper,  and  give 
the  names  of  the  implements  and  of 
the  factories? 

Answer — A  wise  farmer  will  use 
his  own  judgment  for  purchasing 
implements  and  not  depend  exclu- 
sively on  what  the  dealer  has  to 
say.  As  a  rule  the  dealer  is  not  a 
practical  farmer  and  does  not  know 
as  well  as  the  farmer  should  know 
what  tools  should  be  used.  It  is 
hardly  fair  for  a  farmer  that  does 
not  use  his  own  judgment  in  such 
matters  to  lay  the  blame  anywhere 
except  upon  himself.  A  little 
thought,  a  little  study,  and  a  little 
foresight,  stands  the  farmer  in  good 
stead,  especially  in  making  pur- 
chases of  any  kind. 

Hogs  in  the  Orchard 

A  reader  asks  if  it  will  injuro  the 
apple  orchard  to  let  the  hogs  root 
it  up.  In  other  words,  can  he  trust 
his  hogs  in  doing  a  good  Job  of  or- 
chard cultivation? 

It  will  not  hurt  the  orchard  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  hogs.  Hogs  are 
quite  frequently  kept  in  orchards  for 
this  purpose.    They  will  root  J«st 


as  long  as  there  is  sod  on  the 
ground.  They  root  for  worms,  and 
when  this  supply  is  gone  you  usu- 
ally have  a  bare,  hard,  uneven  sur- 
face, difficult  to  plow  or  put  in  a 
good  state  of  cultivation.  Orchard- 
ists  generally  are  plowing  up  their 
orchards  and  keep  them  cultivated 
lightly  on  the  surface.  Some  sow 
to  clover,  cut  it  and  let  it  rot  on 
the  ground  as  a  mulch  and  fertilizer, 
and  report  good  results.  We  would 
recommend-  keeping  the  hogs  in  an 
alfalfa  pasture,  and  if  there  are 
fallen  or  refuse  apples,  not  other- 
wise used,  give  them  to  the  hogs  in 
their  pasture. 

Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk 
C.  W.  A.,  Madison,  Okl.:  I  have 
a  cow  that  gives  bloody  milk.  She 
only  gave  bloody  milk  out  of  one 
teat  about  one  month  ago,  but  now 
she  gives  bloody  milk  out  of  all  four 
teats.  The  cow  is  in  good  condition. 
I  feed  her  kaffir  corn  chops,  and 
!  she  has  good  grass  pasture  to  run 
on.  Her  bag  isn't  "Druised.  If  you 
can  tell  me  what  to  do  for  her,  will 
be  glad. 

Answer — There  are  several  causes 


for  bloody  milk.  Where  all  of  the 
quarters  are  affected,  it  might  be 
caused  by  the  cow  being  hurried  up 
from  pasture,  as  running  will  often 
bruise  the  udder  sufficiently.  With 
a  large  flow  of  milk  shortly  after 
calving,  it  is  sometimes  caused  by 
breaking  of  small  blood  vessels  due 
to  congestion.  Where  but  one  quar- 
ter is  affected,  a  small  tumor  may 
be  the  cause,  and  then  tuberculosis 
would  be  suspected.  Take  off  pas- 
ture for  a  while  so  as  to  reduce  the 
milk  flow  somewhat  and  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphate  of  iron  on  the 
feed  night  and  morning. 

Small  Farm  Tractor  Wanted 
J.  L.  P.,  Lead,  S.  D.:  Please  tell 
me  what  you  consider  the  best  all- 
around  tractor  for  a  small  farm,  a 
tractor  not  to  exceed  twenty  horse- 
power, and  what  is  called  a  one-man 
outfit.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy  gumbo, 
and  it  needs  power  to  work  it.  We 
think  we  want  an  outfit  that  will 
take  the  place  of  horses  on  the  road 
and  on  the  farm. 

Answer — There  are  a  number  of 
tractors  on  the  market  that  seem 
to  answer  the  description  of  the 
tractor  here  called  for.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  this  paper  hesitates  to 
give  its  advice  in  such  matters, 
thinking  that  the  man  who  needs 
the  machine  is  better  qualified  to 
judge  as  to  what  will  best  meet  his 
needs  than  anyone  else,  whether  he 
be  editor  or  dealer. 

Hogi  Stiff  All  Orer 

X.  A.  L.,  Haxtum,  Colo.:  I  luivn 
a  bunch  of  bogf,  ranging  in  age 
from  three  months  to  one  year,  that 
are  stiff  all  over.  They  walk  with 
great  difficulty;  they  eat  and  drink 
well.  They  have  been  that  way  for 
about  a  month  and  don't  seem  to 
get  any  better.  They  run  on  alfalfa, 
and  I  feed  them  hmiih-  '  orn  that  ban 
heated  In  the  bin  and  Is  mouldy. 
Would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
them  through  your  paper. 

Answer — We  would  suspect  that 
the  mouldy  corn  were  causing  thl» 
trouble.  We  havo  known  Instances 
where  mouldy  feed  has  killed  hogs. 


"DE  LAVAL" 
means  a  cream  separator 
with  the  trouble  left  out 

That's  the  way  a  user  who  had  a  lot  of  personal  separator 
experience  and  the  opportunity  to  observe  a  great  deal  of  other 
people's  experience  aptly  describes  the  meaning  of  the  name  "De 
Laval"  on  a  separator — "a  separator  with  the 
trouble  left  out." 

To  many  buyers  of  a  cream  separator 
and  other  farm  machinery  there's  more 
meaning  in  that  simple  statement  of  fact 
than  in  a  hundred  other  claims  and  argu- 
ments that  might  easily  be  made  for  the 
De  Laval. 

And  if  anyone  would  know  how  an! 
why  the  "trouble  has  been  left  out"  of  a 
De  Laval  machine  a  new  De  Laval  catalog 
— the  most  complete  and  interesting  story 
of  the  cream  separator  ever  published — to 
be  had  for  the  asking,  will  help  to  make  it  plain.  See  the  local 
agent  or  address  the  nearest  office  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


When  Hog  Cholera  Rages 
If  s  a  Fine  Thing  to  Know 
YOUR  Hogs  Are  Sale 


bow  I 
ands  I 
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Myer*>S|i!H||| 

PresidenvBW 
E.  Myer* 
Lye  Company  nD 

"We  have  had 
Lye  have  missed  it. 
hogs  have  escaped, 


Next  time  you  read  in  your  paper  about  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera, 
is  killing  off  hogs  like  flies  and  causing  the  loss  of  thousand:;  undthousi 
f  dollars,  and  you  are  beginning  to  wonder  where  it's  going  to  break  out 
next,  just  remember  this:  You  can  assure  the  safety  of  your  hogs  by  taking 
this  inexpensive  precaution — go  to  your  dealer  and  get  a  few  cans  of 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Mix  it  with  the  hog's  feed  or  drinking  water  according  to  the  directions 
printed  on  the  label  and  feed  it  twice  everyday.  This  treatment  has 
prevented  hoes  from  catching  cholera,  even  though  raging 
right  In  the  neighborhood.  It  has  been  proved  time  and  time  again. 
Here  is  just  one  example  among  hundreds  of  similinr  ones: 
hog  cholera  all  through  our  district.  Those  who  have  been  using  Merry  War  Powdered 
One  man  in  particular  who  buys  it  by  the  case  has  cholera  all  around  him,  butso  far  his 
C.  M.  COOPER,  Prop.,  "The  Right  Place,"  Dawson,  Nebraska. 


THERE  ARE  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

Don't  experiment  with  an  old-fashioned,  ordinary  lye.  Get  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE-the 
time-tried  remedy— the  specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs— that  actual  experience  has 
proved  to  be  the  safest,  most  dependable  preventive  of  hog  cholera  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Insist  on  the  genuine  and  refuse  substitutes. 

Costs  only  10c  a  can — enough  to  protect  a  hogfrom  cholera,  keep  him  free  from  worms  and  make  him 
strong,  healthy  andon  his  feed  for  two  months.  Tones  up  digestion  and  prevents  feed  wasto  by  changing 
every  pound  into  firm  flesh  and  juicy  fat.   Produces  the  Kind  of  hogs  that  bring  top  notch  prices. 

At  the  price  of  5c  per  month,  per  hog  you  insure  against  sickness  and  greatly  increase  tho  «izo 
of  your  hogs. 

Make  a  test  for  yourself.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  comes  in  10c  cans  (120  feeds  per 
can).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots — 4  dozen  cans  for  $1.80  at  grocers,  druggists  or  feed  dealers 
everywhere.  There  are  no  substitutes.  WE  WILL  SUPPLY  VOU  DIRECT  S4.80  for  4  dozen  cans 
-IF'YOUR  DEALERS  WON'T  SUPPLY  YOU.   Writofor  our  valuable  booklet  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest 

  Profits  From  Hog  Raising."  Sent  FRKE 

for  tho  asking. 


;  i  am  a  j 


p  ^CWhich  Kind  Do  You  Wanl?>» 

E.  MYERS  LYE  CO. 

Dept.  88   St.  Louis,  Mo. 


At 

S««Ja 

I  MintUM 
or  <  '.itlion- 
alrd  in  llntilo. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


Tl  HE  nervous  condition  of  the  fat 
cattle  market  was  well  illus- 
■  trated  the  last  week  when  val- 
ues  declined  25  to  40  cents,  or 
fully  as  much  as  they  had  ad- 
vanced during  the  second  week  in  June. 
It  looks  sometimes  as  if  the  big  packers 
had  the  market  under  perfect  control, 
but  the  happenings  of  the  last  two  weeks 
have  shown  that  neither  the  so-called 
"Beef  trust,"  nor  any  other  agency  has 
any  control  over  the  beef  market  at 
present,  and  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  asserting  itself  everywhere 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  beef  prices  have 
been  at  a  very  high  level  for  many 
months,  the  packers  have  naturally  pur- 
sued a  hand-to-mouth  policy,  and  for 
this  reason  prices  have  fluctuated  sharply 
from  day  to  day  as  receipts  increased 
or  decreased.  During  the  last  week  the 
principal  bearish  factor  in  the  trade  was 
the  'exceptionally  heavy  supplies  of  half- 
fat  beef  from  Missouri,  Iowa  and  south- 
ern Illinois.  A  severe  drouth  has  forced 
these  cattle  onto  the  market  and  forced 
prices  down  sharply.  Until  these  drouth- 
stricken  sections  have  cleaned  up,  or 
until  they  have  experienced  relief  from 
the  drouth,  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
very  depressed  feeling  in  the  beef  mar- 
ket. Another  bearish  feature  of  the  sit- 
uation is  the  fact  that  Atlantic  coast 
beef  markets  are  now  getting  the  high- 
priced  beef  of  two  weeks  ago,  and  this 
always  results  in  a  shortened  demand, 
and  more  or  less  of  a  slump  in  values. 
It  now  transpires  that  the  much  her- 
alded cargo  of  Argentine  beef  sent  to 
New  York  City  a  few  weeks  ago  was  a 
rood  deal  of  a  joke.  In  the  first  place, 
it  constituted  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
as  far  as  New  York's  necessities  were 
concerned,  since  that  market  usually  re- 
qu'res  25,000  cattle  a  week,  and  of  these 
over  half  are  sent  there  "in  the  car- 
cass" from  the  west.  The  Argentine 
beef  offered  in  the  metropolis  sold  from 
2  to  4  cents  per  pound  under  the  Amer- 
ican grades,  and  reports  from  consumers 
were  so  unsatisfactory  that  dealers  are 
not  asking  for  any  more  Argentine  beef 
at  present.  There  may  come  a  time 
when  South  American  beeves  will  be 
necessary  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  this 
country,  but  that  time  has  not  arrived 
yet.  and  when  it  does  come  the  home- 
grown beeves  will  undoubtedly  command 
a  big  premium.  Right  now  all  reports 
from  the  west  arc  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  plenty  of  grass  and  cattle  are 
doing  well.  The  difficulty,  however,  is 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  cattle  on  feed, 
and  the  western  crop  of  grass  beef  will 
be  unusually  good,  as  well  as  unusually 
lata. 

Hog    Cholera   Must   Be  Conquered 

Officials  of  the  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry, Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
well  as  everyone  else  connected  with  the 
live  stock  markets  of  the  country,  realize 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
conditions  facing  the  country  today  is 
the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  pork.  This 
is  all  the  more  remaruable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  hogs  are  naturally  pro- 
lific breeders,  and  under  favorable  con- 
ditions the  hog  crop  increases  very  rap- 
idly. It  has  been  demonstrated  durinj 
the  last  year,  however,  that  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  hogs  was  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  in  population,  so 
that  while  high-priced  hogs  were  a  boon 
to  the  producers,  they  were  a  burden  to 
consumers.  The  question  naturally  pre- 
sented itself,  why,  under  such  attractive 
conditions,  does  not  the  supply  of  hogs 
increase  faster,  and  the  answer  was, 
Cholera.  The  next  question  was.  Cannot 
this  scourge  of  cholera,  or  swine  plague, 
be  controlled  or  eradicated?  Evidently 
the  bureau  of  animal  industry  is  of  the 
opinion  that  something  along  this  line 
can  be  accomplished,  for  an  appropsia- 
tion  of  $75,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
experts  of  the  department  to  start  a 
campaign  to  eradicate  the  disease.  Ac- 
cording to  best  figures  available,  the 
losses  in  this  country  from  cholera  last 
year  exceeded  $60,000.  This  is  certainly 
an  enormous  waste  of  property,  and  if 
the  disease  can  be  controlled  or  eradi- 
cated, it  is  a  very  unnecessary  waste.  At 


all  events,  the  bureau  is  evidently  going 
to  make  a  strong  effort  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  this  scourge,  and  In  its  efforts  it 
will  have  the  hearty  support  of  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  all  over  the  country. 
Many  private  concerns  are  already  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  cholera  serum,  but  this  work  has 
not  been  altogether  satisfactory  to  the 
government,  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture proposes  shortly  to  exercise  a 
rigid  supervision  over  such  of  these 
plants  as  engage  in  an  interstate  busi- 
ness, and  the  hope  is  that  by  controlling 
the  manufacture  of  this  vaccine  the  au- 
thorities may  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem.  Hogs  are  becoming 
too  scarce  and  entirely  too  valuable  to 
lose,  and  the  entire  trade  will  welcome 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  rid  the  country  of  this  plague. 
Southern  Lamhs  Flood  Market 
More  or  less  demoralization  has  fea- 
tured the  market  for  sheep  and  lambs 
the  last  week,  and  prices  have  experi- 
enced one  of  the  heaviest  declines  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  Spring  lambs,  as 
well  as  shorn  lambs  and  yearlings,  show 
declines  ranging  from  75  cents  to  $1.50, 
and  buyers  have  shown  by  their  actions 
that  they  expected  a  still  further  break 
in  prices  and  did  not  desire  to  have  any 
more  mutton  in  their  coolers  than  they 
absolutely  had  to.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  severe  decline  in  value  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  southern  lamb  crop 
turns  out  to  be  much  larger  than  ex- 
pected; or,  rather,  marketed  so  much 
earlier  than  expected.  The  southern 
lamb-producing  territory  has  been  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  drouth  for  several 
weeks  and  this  has  forced  many  pro- 
ducers to  market  their  crop  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  This  con- 
gestion of  southern  lambs,  on  top  of 
unusually  liberal  supplies  from  the  corn 
belt,  has  completely  flooded  the  market 
and  demoralized  the  trade.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly mean  a  bare  spot  in  supplies 
a  few  weeks  later,  but  for  the  present 
it  means  that  western  lambs  will  havo 
to  suffer  severely  from  competition  from 
the  south.  Word  from  the  west  is  to  the 
effect  that  an  unusually  large  lamb  crop 
has  been  produced,  and  with  plenty  of 
feed  everywhere,  the  fall  markets  will 
undoubtedly  receive  exceptionally  liberal 
supplies  of  northwestern  lambs.  Pros- 
pects for  a  liberal  supply  of  feed  in  the 
corn  belt  are  so  favorable  that  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  exceptionally 
heavy  demand  for  these  lambs  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  and  the  country  can  be  as- 
sured of  an  ample  supply  of  excellent 
mutton  the  coming  season. 


Nebraska  Feeders' Association 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  TEN1) 

ing,  especially  cattle,  and  who  are  in- 
terested in  every  detail  of  the  business. 
Close  inspection  of  all  the  live  stock  in- 
terests on  the  state  farm  seemed  to  be 
the.  purpose  of  the  visitors,  as  well  as 
of  the  experimental  division,  where  tests 
of  certain  combinations  of  farm  feeds 
had  been  employed  to  ascertain  what 
gains  could  be  produced  on  certain  lots 
of  cattle,  costs  of  feeds,  profits  or  loss 
in  the  feeding  operation,  etc.,  just  such 
a  process  as  is  being  very  genera'ly  car- 
ried on  all  over  the  country  among  the 
experiment  stations. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  these 
feeding  tests  are  variousry  estimated  by 
different  persons,  both  experimenters 
and  cattle  feeders.  The  strongest  point 
brought  out,  and  one  of  greatest  benefit 
to  the  feeder,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
type  of  steer  that  can  be  most  profitably 
handled  in  the  feed  yard.  The  greater 
variety  of  quality  in  the  bunch  of  steers 
used  on  such  occasions  proves  of  greatest 
educational  advantage  to  the  inexperi- 
enced feeder,  as  he  learns  the  type  of 
the  profitable  feeding  steer  and  the  steer 
to  let  alone. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  for  such  an  organization 
is  co-operation  with  the  state  ex- 
periment station  in  its  live  stock 
operations,  especially  feeding  tests.  The 
State  Feeders'   Association,    when  prop- 


erly organized  and  in  working  condition, 
can  be  of  invaluable  advantage  to  the 
experiment  station  by  helping  plan  feed- 
ing tests  and  in  making  these  tests  com- 
ply more  fully  to  the  demands  of  the 
practical  work  of  cattle  feeding — to  the 
feeding  of  cattle  on  the  farm  for  the 
profit  that  can  be  derived  from  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  experiment  station  is  o£  no  value 
to  the  state  if  it  cannot  be  made  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  industries  of  the  state,  to 
the  various  occupations  and  lines  of  soil 
operation  that  the  land  owners  and  land 
operators  are  interested  in.  Its  work 
must  include  the  things  that  need  de- 
velopment most.  The  experiment  sta- 
tion can  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
feeder  in  its  tests  of  feeds  and  combina- 
tions of  feeds  that  can  be  carried  on  at 
the  station  by  reason  of  its  advantageous 
equipment  and  opportunity  that  is  prac- 
tically impossible  by  the  feeder  alone, 
even  if  he  had  the  disposition  and  incli- 
nation to  take  up  such  work. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  Nebraska 
feeder  is  one  of  co-operation  with  the 
experiment  station.  The  recent  plan  of 
inviting  the  feeders  to  inspect  the  feed- 
ing results  of  the  season  just  closed  was 
a  recognition  that  the  feeder  appreciated, 
and  it  has  been  the  means  of  sending 
back  to  the  farm  and  feed  lot  scores  of 
feeders  with  a  very  much  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  and  worth  of  the 
experiment  station. 

Bulletins  published  and  mailed  out  over 
the  state  defining  the  process  and  re- 
sults of  feeding  tests  are  of  little  prac- 
tical value  to  the  average  feeder,  be- 
cause be  does  not  read  them  and  they 
are  too  complex  even  in  their  simplest 
form  to  be  understood  readiiy,  and  the 
average  reader  will  not  lake  the  time  to 
understand  it  in  detail.  The  convention 
idea  is  the  thing.  It  is  the  way  to  in- 
terest: it  combines  sociability,  the  form- 
ing of  new  acquaintances,  the  seeing  of 
things,  the  opportunity  of  getting  in- 
formation by  visiting  with  one's  asso- 
ciates in  business,  of  listening  to  prac- 
tical addresses,  of  asking  questions  and 
engaging  in  discussions,  and  generally 
getting  into  the  belief  that  the  feeder  of 
our  meat-producing  animals  is  a  citteen 
of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  public 
interest  than  the  mere  accumulation  of 
profit. 

Introduce  more  special  occasions  in 
which  the  farmer  is  invited  to  visit  the 
experiment  station  until  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted and  learns  of  the  things  of 
special  interest  in  his  line  of  industry. 
The  feeders'  association  should  hold  at 
least  two  meetings  each  year  at  the  ex- 
periment station,  the  annual  meeting  in 
January  and  the  semi-annual  metting  at 
the  close  of  the  winter's  feeding  tests. 
Every  farmer  that  feeds  stock  for  the 
fat  market  should  be  a  member  of  the 
state  feeders'  association.  An  organiza- 
tion of  1,003  men  representing  this  in- 
dustry would  be  a  power  within  itself, 
and  would  command  the  respect  of  trans- 
portation companies  and  such  other  in- 
terests as  they  might  have  occasion  to 
do  business  with  in  official  representa- 
tion. This  is  a  period  of  organization, 
and  every  well  regulated  business  man 
is  expected  to  be  organized,  and  the  mora 
fellows  he  has  organized  with  him  tha 
better  he  is  off.  It  is  an  old  saying,  but 
still  hole's  good,  "In  union  there  is 
strength." 
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Foso 


Iivjsrure^  Hrair 
an4  ffcalp  Hrealth 


Tii  prove  to  y<ni  how  wonderfully  superior  the  Great  Foso 
Hair  and  Scalp  Treatment  really  is  we  will  send  our  regular 

Sl.oo  Package  for  lOc 

This  liberal  offer  is  made  to  induce  yon  to  give 
FOSO  a  trial  and  learn  for  yourself  how  it 
Quickly  Removes  Dandruff,  Stops  Falling  Hair 
and  Itching  Scalp,  Helps  to  Restore  Natural 
Color  and  Stimulate?  the  Growth  of  New  Hair. 
Absolutely  Harmless  at  All  Times  and  Under 
All  Conditions. 

No  matter  how  tender  your  scalp 
you  need  not  hesitate  to  use  FOSO. 
Foso  is  for  sale  by  all  leading  drug  and  department 
stores,  but  you  must  send  direct  to  us  for  this  spe- 
cial offer.  Simply  write  your  name  and  address, 
enclose  40  cents,  stamps  or  coin,  and  the  FOSO  Out- 
fit (Shampoo,  Tonic  and  Soap)  will  be  sent  you  with 
all  charges  prepaid.  Address 

FOSO  CO.,  4137  Foso  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Grain  Belt  Brand 
Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

A  perfect  worm   expeller   and  preven- 
tive.   A  conditioner  and  mineral  balancer. 
Guaranteed  Analysis: 
Potassium  Chloride.  ...  16% 

Calcium   Phosphate  13% 

Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron  and  Aluminum...  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide   3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  product 
with  the  various  patent  remedies  on  the 
market  which  sell  at  medicine  prices. 
This  is  a  high  reduction  of  purely  veg- 
etable matter  and  does  not  contain  an 
ounce  of  salt  or  filler  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  descriptive 
of  this  product.  Agents  wanted  in  un- 
occupied territory. 

UNION     STOCK     YARDS  COMPANY, 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Send  10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry," 
our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a  year. 
Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  record  cov- 
ering three  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewood 
way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms.  Sangatuck,  Mich. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Holstein  Calves  for  Sale 
Edgewood  farms  of  White  Water,  Wis., 

are  offering  a  number  of  high-class  Hol- 
stein calves  for  sale  at  $20  each,  crated 
and  deliveied  at  express  station.  Hert- 
is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  bull  calf  or  a 
few  heifer  calves  to  start  with  at  a  very 
nominal  price.  Write  them  for  further 
information,  and  say  that  you  saw  their 
advertisement  in  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 

Benjamin's  O.  I.  C.s 

Anyone  wanting  a  first-class  O.  I.  C. 
boar,  or  a  few  gilts,  or  both,  for  that 
matter,  will  do  well  to  write  G.  S.  Ben- 
jamin of  Portland,  Mich.  Mr.  Benjamin 
has  one  of  the  largest  herds  of  O.  I.  C. 
hogs  in  the  country  and  is  amply  pre- 
pared to  furnish  prospective  buyers  with 
anything  they  want,  at  reasonable  prices. 
AVrite  him  for  further  particulars,  men- 
tioning The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Red-Polled  Cattle  for  Sale 

Look  up  the  advertisement  of  George 
W.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  else- 


STEEL  1  Grain  Bin 

Corrugated.    Can' t Cave  I  ■, 
Rat-Proof.  Ftre-Proof. 

Can  be  used  for  8  tore  house. 
Capacity  increased  by  addi- 
tional sections.  Keeps  grain 
perfectly.  Large  door  and 
removable  shoveling  board. 
Ask  for  booklet  showing  let- 
)  from  satisfied  users. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
121 2  W.  10th  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


JACOB  WERNSMAN 
Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb. 
LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER. 

Thoroughly  posted  in  pedigrees  and  values.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  from  breeders  for  whom 
I  have  conducted  sales.    Write  me  for  open  dates. 


where  in  this  issue,  an-  write  him,  if  you 
want  anything  in  the  line  of  Red  Polle'l 
Kittle:  He  has  a  particularly  choice  lot 
of  females  of  all  ages  and  also  a  fe.v 
extra  good  bulls  of  serviceable  age  that 
1  e  is  offering  for  sale.  These  cattle  are 
1  ri-rht  in  every  way,  and  Mr.  Schwa') 
is  pricing  them  worth  the  money.  The 
demand  for  this  great  breed  of  dual-pur- 
rose  cattle  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  we 
would  advise  our  readers  to  write  him 
at  once, .  mentioning  this  paper. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

September    27 — Robert    Leisev,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

October  3— John  Bader,  Scribrer.  Neb. 
October  9 — William    Moderow,  Beemer, 

Neb. 

October  9— M.    O.     Froistad,  Newman 

Grove.  Neb. 
October  5— W.   M.  Putnam,  Tecumseh, 

Neb. 

October  25— Herman  Tolle,  West  Point, 
Neb. 

October  30— J.   J:   Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
Poland-China  Hogs 

October  16— Thomas  A.  Shattuck,  Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

October  17— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.;  sale  at  Fairbury. 

October  20 — William  Ferguson,  Scrib- 
ner.  Neb. 

October  29— Tim  Neuhofel  &  Son.  Cen- 
tral City.  Neb. 

November  8— J.  D.  Naiman,  Alexandria, 
Neb. 


A-  MAGAZINE- FOR  TH E  M EN-AND  •  WOMEN- OF  THE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha  July  5,  1913 


Number  656 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 


We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2 —  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud.  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Vegetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  be  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6%x8%   inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7—  Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 
and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  "Set- 
ting" and  "Non-setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  caponize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9 —  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

1U — Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money."  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Money 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know-HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price\  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2.50 1  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $L50\  djo  a  a 
Total  J4M)  $&*VV 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

\    Decided  Change 

"So  Miss  Brown  is  married! 
Well,  I'm  not  surprised.  She  always 
despised  her  own  name  for  its  com- 
monness, and  declared  she  would 
change  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 
By  the  way,  whom  did  she  marry?" 

"A  Mr.  Smith." 

Cautious  Hiram 
Two  farmers    met   in  a  western 
town  a  day  or  two  after  a  cyclone 
had   visited   that   particular  neigh- 
borhood. 

"She  shooki  things  up  pretty  had 
out  at  my  place,"  said  one,  strok- 
ing his  whiskers,  meditatively.  "By 
the  way.  Hi,"  he  added,  "that  new 
tarn  o'  yourn  get  hurt  any?" 

"Wal,"  drawled  the  other,  "I 
dunno;  I  hain't  found  it  yet." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Human  Rooster 

An  individual  of  considerable  im- 
portance, by  name  Tootle,  once  at- 
tended a  reception,  accompanied  by 
his  wife.  The  announcement  was 
made:     "Mr.  Tootle!" 

"And  Mrs.  Tootle,"  was  sug- 
gested, sotto  voice,  in  corrective 
tones. 

"And  Mrs.  Tootle,  too!"  re- 
sounded like  the  blast  of  a  horn 
through  the  room,  to  the  evident 
amusement  of  the  large  assembly. 

Pertinent*  Question 

Justice  Van  Devanter  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court  tells  of  a 
youthful  law  student  who  exhibited 
much  precocity  at  getting  to  the 
real  facts  of  a  given  proposition. 

The  law  school  professor  was  cau- 
tioning his  class  against  neglecting 
a  thorough  review  of  the  semester's 
work,  and  he  pointed  out  in  a  gen- 
eral way  what  the  approaching  final 
examination  would  cover. 

"I'll  pause  now  to  answer  any 
questions,"  the  professor  added,  in  a 
kindly  tone,  "and  then  I  must  hasten 
to  prepare  the  examination  papers 
for  the  printer." 

Nobody  had  any  question  for  a 
moment,' and  then  a  solemn,  thought- 
ful-looking young  student  arose  and 
signified  his  desire  to  propound  an 
interrogation. 

Says  he:  "If  I  may  inquire,  who 
is  the  printer?" 

Had  His  Revenge 
He  was  a  surly  and  quarrelsome 
eld  farmer,  and  the  only  person  of 
any  importance  who  had  managed  to 
avoid  clashing  with  him  was  the 
mild-mannered  minister. 

But  even  this  forbearing  gentle- 
man lost  his  temper  when  the  farmer 
impudently  turned  his  horses  loose 
in  the  church-yard  and  refused  to 
take  them  out  again. 

High  words  ensued,  and  the  min- 
ister so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  call 
the  farmer  a  "broken-down  old 
mule." 

Off  went  the  farmer  on  the  in- 
stant and  crashed  noisily  into  the 
village  lawyer's  office. 

"The  minister  has  just  called  me 
a  broken-down  old  mule!"  he 
bawled.    "What  am  I  to  do?" 

Now,  the  lawyer  had  once  received 
a  severe  rebuff  from  the  farmer,  and 
had  waited  for  years  for  a  chance  to 
repay  it.  Here  was  his  opportunity, 
and  he  seized  it  with  both  hands. 

"Don't  come  to  me  about  that,"  he 
said,  coolly.  "I  can't  patch  you  up. 
I'm  no  veterinary  surgeon." — Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. 
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Tractor  Plowing  Demonstration 


T 


HE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY     FARMER    has  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  a  m^>tr>i*  plowing  exhibition 
and  power  farming  demonstration  September  8  to  l.'I, 
Inclusive,  at  Fremont,  Neb.    The   date   is   the  week 
following  the  Nebraska  State  Fair. 
Fremont  has  been  selected  as  the  location  for  the  reaBon  that 
It  Ih  a  thoroughly  enterprising  city  of  10,000  population,  located 
about  forty  miles  northwest  of  Omaha,  In  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
world's  richest  agricultural  districts — the  valley  of    the  Blatte 

and  Elkhorn  rivers.     It  is  on  the  n         lines  of  the  Inlon  Haclflc 

and  Northwestern  railroads  and  an  important  branch  lino  of  the 
HurllriKton,  making  It  a  very  accessible  point.  Also  for  the  rea- 
son that  large  tracts  of  cultivated  land  ;ire  mailable  just  outside 
the  city  limits. 

In  later  issues  of  our  paper,  and  through  the  daily  and  local 
newspapers  announcements  of  the  features  and  details  of  this 
plowing  demonstration  will  be  made. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Sure! 

"When  were  you  born?"  asked 
the  teacher  as  she  was  making  up 
her  records. 

"When  I  was  a  little  baby,"  an- 
swered the  child. 

Our  Sins 
"Now,"  said  the  clergyman  to  the 
Sunday   school  class,   "can   any  of 
you  tell  me  what  are  sins  of  omis- 
sion?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  small  boy. 
"They  are  the  sins  we  ought  to 
have  done  and  haven't." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

Why  Not? 

Tom — Mamma,  when  Willie  has 
the  toothache  you  always  take  him 
to  the  dentist's  to  have  his  tooth 
filled,  eh? 

Mother— Certainly,  child. 

Tom — I've  got  a  pain  in  my 
stomach.  Hadn't  we  better  go  to 
the  pastry  cook's? 

Same  Way  He  Came  In 
The  base  ball  game  was  over  and 
a  large  crowd  surrounded  the  small 
gates,  the  only  exit,  when  a  little 
boy  was  seen  climbing  the  wall  in 
an  endeavor  to  get  out  without  be- 
ing crushed. 

When  almost  to  the  top  a  police- 
man saw  him  and  shouted  out  to 
him:  "Eh,  lad,  come  down  and  go 
out  the  same  way  you  came  in." 

The  reply  came  back  as  the  lad 
dropped  over  the  other  side:  "I'm 
doing  that,  mister."  -New  York 
Globe. 

He  Knetv  Them 

It  was  a  canny  little  "brither 
Scot"  who  once  embarrassed  a  de- 
voted Sunday  school  teacher  by  an 
ill-timed  attempt  at  interpreting 
the  feminine  character." 

"Can  any  of  you  tell  me,"  ran 
the  innocent  question,  "why  women 
do  not  take  off  their  hats  in 
church?" 

Up  went  a  little  hand,  and,  per- 
mission to  speak  being  accorded, 
out  came  the  surprising  reply: 

"  'Cos  they  hinna  got  no  looking 
glasses  to  put  'em  on  again  by." 

Deep  Knots 

Bobby  had  the  toothache  and  his 
jaw  was  badly  swollen  before  he 
summoned  up  courage  to  have  the 
tooth  pulled.  The  dentist  was  en- 
couraging. 

"All  right,  Bobby,"  he  said, 
"we'll  fix  that  in  a  second.  Open 
jour  month." 

"I  can't,"  said  Hobby;  "nie  jaw's 
swelled  too  much." 

The  dentist  summoned  his  as- 
sistant. 

"You  take  this  big  hatpin,"  he 
whlspored,  "and  when  I  nod  you 
jab  It  hard  through  the  sent  of  the 
chair  Hobby   is  in." 

Then   he   turned   back    to  Hobby. 

"Come  on.  Hobby,"  he  said  again; 
"open  your  1  Hi." 

"I  can't,"  said  Hobby;  "mo 
Jaw'H — " 

.lust  then  I  lie  dentist  nodded  and 
the  ii'dHinnl  jabbed  hard.  Hobby 
emitted  a  torrlllc  yell,  and  when  lie 
opened    his   mouth    the   dentist  got 

the  tooth. 

"Well,"     he     wild,    "I     got  her, 
Hobhv.  didn't  I?" 

"You  Nine  did,"  said   Hobhv,  rilb- 

hlhK  hlnmelf  where  the  hatpin  pen- 
etrated, "but  kcc.  doe,  I  never  knew 
do  rootH  went  down  so  far." 

(3) 


Four  True  Stories  of  Minnesota  Pioneers 

Actual  Experiences  of  Homesteaders  as  Told  to  a  Nebraska  Visitor 


URING  the  summer  of  1912  we  oc- 
cupied a  primitive  cottage  on  one 
of  the  larger  latoes  in  northern 
Minnesota,  about  fifty  miles  west 
of  Duluth.  We  were  six  miles 
from  the  railroad,  where  there 
was  a  siding — no  station  or  station 
agent — and  where  was  also  the  nearest  tele- 
phone, and  were  eighteen  miles  from  a  tele- 
graph station — a  good  ways  from  civilization  as 
v  c  are  accustomed  to  consider  it. 

The  whole  appearance  and  topography  of  the 
country  was  so  different  from  our  rolling  Ne- 
braska prairie  that  we  found  the  change  most 
interesting.  The  pine  forests  and  hardwood 
trees,  the  sandy  soil,  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
clear  water — crystal  clear — the  wild  flowers, 
ferns  and  berries  of  all  kinds,  made  outdoor  life 
most  attractive. 

As  the  days  went  on  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  farmers  round  about — if  one  may  call 
those  farmers  who  cultivate  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  their  land.  They  are  still  pioneers 
in  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  with  na- 
ture as  yet  largely  unsubdued. 

In  order  to  ilustrate  just  what  pioneering 
in  that  part  of  Minnesota  means,  I  will  give  four 
actual  cases,  two  of  which  I  consider  partial 
successes,  one  a  pitiful  failure  and  one  a  com- 
plete success. 

The  Lindstroms,  two  men  and  their  sister, 
all  well  toward  middle  age,  own  160  acres  bor- 
dering upon  a  beautiful  little  lake.  The  sister 
Lad  been  a  general  houseworker  in  Minneapois 
and  had  saved  up  some  money.  The  brothers 
had  worked  on  farms  in  central  Minnesota. 
Then  their  father  in  Sweden  died  and  left  them 
about  $2,000.  The  younger  brother,  Carl, 
took  a  part  of  his  share  and  got  an  "education." 
I  gathered  that  he  had  gone  to  a  business  col- 
lege. The  Lindstroms  bought  the  100  acres 
from  the  man  who  had  homesteaded  it,  cleared, 
a  few  acres  and  built  a  cabin  and  barn.  They 
put  the  rest  of  their  money  into  improvements. 
They  have  a  well-built,  attractive,  two-story 
house,  a  large  barn  and  modern  chicken  houses, 
two  wells,  a  pump  in  the  kitchen,  and  fruit, 
vegetables  and  flowers,  and  about  sixty  acres 
of  cleared  land.  They  took  muc  h  pride  in  their 
"improvements,"  and  said  with  satisfaction  that 
tl.ere  was  no  bettter  equipped  farm  in  that 
whole  region. 

The  main  product  of  this  farm  was  eggs. 
Carl,  the  business  man,  had  made  a  contract 
with  a  large  hospital  in  Minneapolis  for  ho 
many  dozen  fresh  eggs  every  week  at  a  good 
i>r1ce,  and  by  going  at  it  scientifically  they  were 
able  to  furnish  eggs  summer  and  winter.  Th<  v 
raised  their  own  feed — wheat,  corn  and  hay 
for  the  chickens  and  the  other  stock,  whic  h  con- 
sisted of  five  cows,  tv  o  horHcs,  calves,  pigs  and 
hogs. 

The  Lindstroms  have  a  Isrrge  garden,  and  In 
summer  supply  the  campers  and  rottaKcrs  In 
the  vicinity  with  the  most  delirious  vegetables 
and  berries,  or  ship  them  to  the  nearest  large 


town.  They  also  sell  butter  and  chickens,  and 
occasionally  kill  a  calf  or  a  pig,  and  sell  what 
meat  they  do  not  wish  to  use  themselves.  They 
rent  boats,  too,  to  fishing  parties  on  their  lake, 
and  take  in  many  a  dollar  that  way. 

Mr.  Lindstorm  told  me  that,  counting  in 
their  labor  at  what  it  would  cost  to  hire  it,  they 
had  made  barely  1  per  cent  on  their  investment 
so  far — this  was  their  third  year — but,  of 
course,  they  had  enjoyed  a  good  living;  they 
worked  very  hard,  and  for  very  long  hours,  and 
I  thought  to  myself  that  they  would  have  been 
better  off  if  they  earned  a  living  working  for 
someone  else  and  loaned  out  their  money;  they 
would  have  received  6  per  cent,  probably,  on 


IF 


Changes  Made  by  Kinkaid  Law 


|AND  hills  range  view  in 
Cherry  county,  Nebraska, 
on  ranch  and  range  owned 
and  operated  by  G.  W.  Her- 
vey  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
640-acre  Kinkaid  homestead  law  in 
1904. 

This  view  illustrates  the  landscape 
appearance,  the  excellent  grazing 
and  grass  conditions  in  some  of  the 
better  sections  of  the  sand  hills  dis- 
tricts prior  to  the  operation  of  the 
640-acre  homestead  law.  It  sug- 
gests to  the  imagination  the  aston- 
ishing changes  that  have  been 
wrought  in  the  last  nine  years  over 
the  smoother  lands  in  the  western 
part  of  Nebraska.  Prosperous 
homesteaders  with  comfortable 
homes  and  small  farm  herds  are 
now  to  be  found  on  each  section-  for 
miles  around  this  open  grazing  view. 
This  emphasises  the  ultimate  advan- 
tage of  increased  population  to  the 
better  class  of  sand  hills.  Honor 
and  praise  of  the  name  Kinkaid  will 
thus  be  carried  down  to  future  gen- 
erations. 


fieir  investments,  then,  and  not  have  worked 
Bo  hard;  but,  again,  the  satisfaction  of  owning 
a  home  and  land,  of  being  Hieir  own  masters, 
cannot  be  set  down  in  money  value. 

One  evening  «s  Mr.  Undstorm  was  driving 
•is  honi«-  we  had  been  fishing  all  day  on  their 
\a\bp — we  passed  a  Utile  log  cabin  standing  for- 
lornly in  a  weed-grown  clearing  Mint  was  al- 
ready going  back  to  timber. 

"How  desolate  that  plare  looks."  I  said  to 
Mm. 

"Yes,"  lie  nnswered,  "they  didn't  make  a  go 
of  It.  It  was  before  we  came;  a  voting  man 
and  Ills  wife  homenteaded  that  quarter  and 
hii  cabin.    They  didn't  have  any  money 


at  all  to  start  with,  and  couldn't  have  a  well 
dug." 

"Does  it  cost  much  to  dig  a  well?"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

"Yes,  about  $12  5,  anyway;  they  have  to  be 
drilled.  Sometimes  there  are  springs,  but  there 
was  none  near  here,  so  they  tried  to  catch  a 
little  rainwater,  and  then  used  water  from  that 
pond  you  see  there.  Well,  toward  the  end  of 
the  summer  the  man  came  down  with  the  ty- 
phoid fever.  The  wife  nursed  him  the  best  she 
could,  but  he  died;  then  she  took  the  fever,  and 
the  neighbors,  though  there  are  none  nearer 
than  half  a  mile,  did  what  they  could,  but  she 
died,  too." 

"Oh,  how  pitiful!"  I  exclaimed.  "Just  be- 
cause they  were  too  poor  to  dig  a  well." 

"They  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
come  up  here  until  they  had  some  money 
ahead,"  remarked  Mr.  Lindstrom  in  his  matter- 
of-fact  way. 

Early  in  the  summer  one  of  the  cottagers  in 
'our  camp  wanted  a  new  porch  and  engaged  a 
carpenter  to  build  it;  he  came  at  8  o'clock 
every  morning  with  a  team  and  wagon  and  left 
at  6  in  the  evening.  One  afternoon  I  went 
down  to  where  he  was  working  and  asked, 
'  May  I  ride  with  you  part  way  this  evening? 
I  want  to  see  the  country,  but  don't  want  to 
walk  too  far." 

"Sure,"  he  answered,  heartily. 

I  rode  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  our 
acquaintance  progressed  so  far  that  he  invited 
me  to  go  with  him  to  town  next  day.  It  seems 
that  more  wire  screen  was  needed  for  the  porch 
and  he  had  to  go  the  eight  miles  to  town  to  get 
it.  It  was  arranged  that  I  and  a  friend  get  up 
early  next  morning,  row  in  our  boat  a  couple 
of  miles  to  the  head  of  (he  lake,  then  walk  a 
mile  or  more  to  his  house,  where  he  would  be 
in  readiness  to  start  for  town. 

When  we  came  to  his  house  as  agreed  we 
persuaded  his  wife — a  thin,  worn  little  woman 
-tp  take  a  day  off  and  come  to  town.  too.  and 
on  the  long  drive  I  learned  their  story. 

They  came  from  Norway,  and  were  attracted 
to   this  part   ol    Minnesota    hecause    il     was  so 

much  like  "the  old  country."     They  bought   

acres  for  a  small  sum  from  the  man  who  hud 
hoinesteaded  it.  and  three  \ears  before,  with 
high  hopes,  great  courage  and  $"'■">  In  ■  ash  they 
began  to  evinquer  the  wilderness.  The  land 
was  absolutely  uninipro\ed  a  wilderness,  In- 
deed. The  large  limber  had  all  been  cut  or 
burned,  but  there  was  n  dense  tangle  of  oaks, 
bin  lies,  small  evergreen',  and  underbrush.  Mr 
Hjornsen  cleared  enough  ground  lo  build  a  lll- 
tle  shack  upon  thai  the  first  spring,  and  (hen 
worked  at  his  trade  In  the  towns  around.  The 
poor  little  wife  was  sick,  and  I  wire  a  week  she 
walked  the  five  miles  to  (own  to  see  n  doctor, 
but  between  time*  she  was  alone  except  for  a 
German  family  living  on  the  land  adjoining. 
Hick  and  alone  In  the  wllderess'  Is  It  any  won 
der  that  her  eye*  are  sad  and  despairing;  Ibat 
her  body  is  thin  and  worn"'  One  dav  when  Mr 
Iljornsen   mine   home,   she   began    to  cry  pltl- 
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fully.  "What  is  it?"  he  asked.  "Oh!"  she 
wailed,  "I  can't  even  open  the  door  without  hit- 
ting against  the  brush." 

That  was  the  last  straw,  apparently,  so  he  set 
about  to  clear  a  little  more  ground.  Clearing 
without  machinery,  or  a  team  even,  is  a  desper- 
ate job.  First,  the  trees  and  brush  must  be  cut 
down  and  burned,  then  the  stumps  and  roots 
must  be  grubbed  up  inch  by  inch  and  the 
ground  spaded  and  raked. 

That  first  winter  Mrs.  Bjornsen  went  to  a 
hospital  for  an  operation,  which  was  only  par- 
tially successful,  but  it  took  $100,  about  all  the 
poor  husband  had  saved  from  his  earnings  that 
summer  and  fall  as  a  carpenter.  The  next 
spring  Mr.  Bjornsen  built  a  house  for  a  man, 
for  which  he  received  a  pair  of  year-old  colts, 
and  for  another  job  he  earned  a  cow.  He 
bought  some  chickens  and  a  pig,  but  the  colts 
were  only  an  expense  that  next  year.  They  and 
the  cow  ran  wild  during  the  summer,  finding 
an  abundance  of  rich,  nourishing  grass  in  the 
more  open  parts  of  the  woods  or  on  some  dried- 
up  lake  bottom,  but  it  was  hard  to  provide  feed 
during  the  winter. 

The  next  spring,  when  the  colts  were  2  years 
old,  Mr.  Bjornsen  broke  them  and  began  using 
them  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  them.  He 
cleared  more  land,  working  from  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  10  at  night,  day  after  day,  in 
the  woods,  while  Mrs.  Bjornsen  did  all  the  work 
about  the  house  and  barn.  Mr.  Bjornsen  built 
for  himself  a  good  barn,  a  chicken  house  and 
small  granary,  and,  lastly,  a  neat,  two-story 
frame  house.  - 

When  we  were  there  it  had  been  a  little  over 
three  years  since  they  had  come  to  the  place, 
and  they  had  fifteen  acres  of  cleared  land,  the 
improvements  mentioned;  the  rest  of  the  land 
all  fenced  with  barb  wire;  the  team,  four  cows 
and  three  calves,  half  a  dozen  pigs  and  nearly 
a  hundred  hens  and  chickens.  Mr.  Bjornsen's 
crop  of  corn  was  the  best  I  saw  anywhere,  and 
his  potatoes  and  navy  beans  promised  a  bounti- 
ful yield.  On  this  trip  to  town  he  bought  ce- 
ment to  make  a  large  frost-proof  root  cellar 
for  his  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  the 
like. 

On  the  drive  I  made  some  remark  about  my 
little  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Bjornsen  said  so  yearn- 
ingly, "I  love  little  children,  but  the  doctor  in 
the  hospital  told  me  I  would  never  have  any." 

"Why  don't  you  take  a  baby  to  raise?  They 
are  a  great  comfort." 

"Yes,  maybe,  but  it's  not  the  same  as  your 
own." 

We  were  told  by  some  of  the  other  residents 
of  our  camp,  those  who  had  been  coming  up 
there  year  after  year,  that  it  was  quite  "the 
thing"  to  go  for  a  day's  fishing  on  Yates'  lake 
and  get  one  of  Mrs.  Yates'  fried  chicken  dinners. 
Accordingly,  one  day  we  made  up  a  party  and 
went  across  the  lake  in  a  friend's  launch.  We 
walked  over  the  half-mile  of  land  separating 
our  lake  from  Yates'  lake,  and  were  delighted 
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with  the  general  aspect  of  things  before  we  saw 
either  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates.  Their  house  lay  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  lake,  a  charming  little 
body  of  water  all  enclosed  in  woods  and  brush. 
There  were  some  magnificent  pines  around  the 
house,  and  a  smooth,  green  lawn  on  the  slope 
toward  the  lake;  on  the  house  itself  were  climb- 
ing vines  and  in  the  back  a  flower  garden 
ablaze  with  color.  I  think  I  have  never  seen 
larger  and  finer  sweet  peas  and  nasturtiums; 
and  there  were  beautiful  pansies,  asters,  pop- 
pies, phlox  and  many  others,  that  quite  came 
up  to  the  illustrations  in  the  ordinary  flower 
seed  catalogue. 

Mrs.  Yates  was  a  comely,  wholesome,  clear- 
eyed  little  woman,  and  Mr.  Yates  a  jolly  soul 
who  seemed  well  pleased  with  life.  Their  four 
children — two  girls  and  a  boy — were  normal, 
healthy,  happy  little  people;  the  baby  boy  of  3 
was  unusually  bright  and  interesting. 

We  all  went  fishing  in  the  forenoon  and 
came  in  with  royal  appetites  to  one  of  the  best 
dinners  I  have  ever  enjoyed — spring  chicken, 
friend  to  a  turn;  bowls  of  steaming,  fragrant 
gravy;  snowy  mounds  of  mashed  potatoes,  corn 
that  was  sweet  corn — not  field  corn — freshly 
picked  and  cooked  just  right;  green  peas — 
marrow-fats  that  melted  in  one's  mouth;  cu- 
cumbers fresh  out  of  the  garden,  flaky,  hot  bis- 
cuits and  pats  of  golden  butter;  coffee  and 
cream — real  cream,  thick  and  smooth;  and 
then  huge  dishes  of  home-made  ice  cream;  that, 
too,  was  the  pure  cream,  sweetened,  flavored 
and  frozen — no  cornstarch,     no     gelatine,  no 
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skim  milk  in  that;  and  to  go  with  it  immense 
slices  of  delicious  chocolate  frosted  cake,  and 
more  coffee. 

After  dinner,  while  Mrs.  Yates  did  the 
dishes,  I  sat  in  the  kitchen  and  led  her  on  to 
talk  of  her  past  history  and  her  present  life. 
"We  came  here  eleven  years  ago,"  she  said, 
"homesteaded  the  160  and  later  bought  forty 
acres  of  meadow  land.  I  used  to  live  in  town 
when  I  was  a  girl,  and  went  through  the  high 
school.  Mr.  Yates  was  a  farmer  near  our  town 
and  we  lived  with  his  folks  at  first.  Edna, 
there,  was  a  baby  when  we  came  to  this  place. 
I  weaned  her  and  we  bought  a  cow.  We  had 
two  horses  to  start  with,  and  the  next  spring 
we  bought  two  pigs  and  a  half  a  dozen  hens, 
and  a  full-blooded  Plymouth  Rock  rooster.  Did 
you  notice  what  a  fine  flock  of  chickens  I  have 
now?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  I  answered;  "they  are  beau- 
ties." 

"Well,  in  the  same  way  we  raised  the  qual- 
ity of  our  stock  all  around.  Now  our  cows  are 
almost  pure  Jerseys;  the  pigs,  Poland-Chinas, 
etc.  Mr.  Yates  thinks  it  pays  to  keep  good 
stock." 

"Did  Mr.  Yates  clear  all  this?"  I  asked, 
pointing  to  the  ample  fields  outside  the  window. 

"Oh,  yes,  but  we  have  a  stump  puller,  and 
Mr.  Yates  had  a  man  to  help  him,  and  we  have 
been  a  long  time  at  it.  We  raise  beans  and  po- 
tatoes to  sell,  and  corn  and  wheat  and  oatr 
our  stock.  I  have  a  cream  separator  an^  a 
churning  machine  and  sell  butter  every  week  in 
town.  We  sell  a  lot  of  garden  stuff,  too,  and 
berries.  You  know  the  country  around  here 
is  full  of  blueberries.  Did  you  see  my  blue- 
berry pickers?" 

"No,  I  didn't  know  there  was  such  a  con- 
trivance." She  then  showed  me  a  scooplike 
affair  with  teeth  like  a  rake  in  front,  and  ex- 
plained that  one  just  raked  the  berries  off  the 
bushes — they  got  the  leaves  and  trash  out  aft- 
erward by  fanning.  She  said  they  received  6 
cents  a  quart  for  the  berries,  and  the  children 
could  pick  thirty  quarts  in  a  day  without  any 
trouble. 

Though  we  paid  only  35  cents  apiece  for  that 
good  dinner,  yet  nearly  everything  served  came 
off  the  place,  and  Mrs.  Yates  makes  quite  a  lit- 
tle from  the  visitors  who  come— and  they  come 
again.  Mr.  Yates,  too,  gets  a  dollar  a  day  for 
each  boat  he  rents.  They  own  the  whole  lake, 
and  have  stocked  it  themselves  with  black  bass. 
Our  party  of  six  caught  ninety  black  bass, 
weighing  from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  two 
pounds  each,  and  a  few  Rock  bass.  We  also 
bought  a  supply  of  fresh  eggs,  butter,  sweet 
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Annual  Meeting  of  Iowa  Swine  Breeders 

Time  Given  to  Discussion  of  Practical  Subjects  by  Speakers  on  the  Program 


HE  annual  summer  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Swine  Breeders'  association 
took  place  at  the  college  at  Ames 
on  June  18  and  19.  Prof.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  to  whom  had  been  dele- 
gated the  duty  of  welcoming  the 
association,  spoke  flatteringly  of 
the  Iowa  Swine  Breeders  as  an  organization.  In 
noting  their  meetings  from  year  to  year  he  had 
learned  that  they,  more  than  any  other  body  of 
men  whose  meetings  had  come  under  his  ob- 
servation, met  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  in- 
formation from  each  other  and  of  learning  as 
much  concerning  the  conduct  of  their  business 
as  opportunity  permitted.  Prof.  Curtiss  spoke 
of  the  hog  as  representing  the  highest  efficiency 
in  turning  the  product  of  the  farm  into  cash, 
saying  that  no  other  animal  converted  grains 
into  high-priced  meats  as  quickly  and  at  as  little 
expense.  In  support  of  this  statement  he  cited 
the  fact  that  the  immense  corn  crop  of  Iowa, 
which  was  probably  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  state,  had  been  marketed  and,  in  the 
main,  at  a  very  low  rate,  but  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  farmers  who  had  fed  corn  to  hogs 
had  realized  a  dollar  a  bushel  or  more  for  it. 
Forage  Crops  for  Swine 
The  opening  paper  of  the  program  was  that 
of  Prof.  John  M.  Evvard,  who  treated  upon 
"Forage  Crops  for  Swine."  He  presented  facts 
drawn  from  experiments  made  at  the  college, 
showing  that  the  price  per  bushel  realized  for 
corn  when  fed  in  connection  with  an  alfalfa 
pasture  was  $1,038  per  bushel;  with  a  pasture 
cf  green  rye,  9  5.2  cents  per  bushel;  with  a  pas- 
ture of  oats,  clover  and  rape,  95  cents  per 
ljushel;  on  rape,  92  cents;  on  sweet  clover,  91 
cents;  on  red  clover,  90  cents;  on  oats,  peas  and 
rape,  87%  cents,  and  on  blue  grass  and  timothy, 
75  cents.  The  professor  considered  it  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  hog  that  he  have 
plenty  of  exercise  and  range  of  green  crops,  and 
the  above  figures  represented  the  comparative 
values  of  those  named.  As  a  permanent  pas- 
ture he  recommended  blue  grass,  because  when 
once  started  it  required  little  or  no  attention. 
Rape  he  recommended  as  a  cheap  and  quick 
growth. 

The  professor's  talk  brought  out  a  number 
of  inquiries,  the  answers  to  which  presented 
other  interesting  facts.  Among  these  was  the 
statement  that,  while  tankage  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  means  of  introducing  cholera,  it  was 
at  times  contaminated  after  cooking,  and  in 
that  case  became  dangerous.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  advised  that  purchases  of  tankage  be 
made  from  reliable  factories.  Replying  to  a 
question  concerning  the  use  of  sorghum  for 
silage,  he  said  that  in  Iowa  it  did  not  at  all 
compare  in  value  with  corn,  but  that  in  dry  sec- 
tions it  was  equally  as  good.  He  said  that 
while  there  was  no  danger  from  feeding  first 
crop  sorghum,  there  was  danger  from  second 
growth.  Comparison  of  the  value  of  feeds 
showed  that  skim  milk  at  25  cents  per  hundred 
had  a  value  equal  to  tankage  at  $2.50  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  that  oilmeal  at  $30  per  ton 
was  not  as  valuable  as  tankage  at  $50  per  ton. 

How  to  Grow  the  Pig 

The  program  provided  for  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  "How  to  Grow  the  Pig  from  Birth  to 
Maturity,"  but  the  party  to  whom  it  had  been 
assigned  failed  to  appear,  so  that  a  brief  gen- 
eral discussion  took  place.  In  this  the  general 
conclusion  was  that  to  attain  the  best  results 
with  pigs  they  should  be  started  with  new  milk, 
shorts  with  a  little  corn  or  new  milk,  oilmeal 
and  tankage.  One  speaker  said  that  young  pigs 
were  the  better  for  being  fed  five  times  a  day 
providing  only  such  a  quantity  be  given  them 
as  they  would  clean  up  8&Cb  time.  A  lit  Ho 
later,  feeding  three  times  a  flay  assured  the 
same  results.  Blue  grass  pasture  was  com- 
mended as  well,  also,  as  red  clover. 

Colonel  II.  S.  Allen  of  Russell,  la.,  read  a 


paper  on  the  subject  of  "Handling  Private 
Sales."  Colonel  Allen  is  a  hog  man  with  ex- 
tended experience,  from  which  he  had  gleaned 
a  few  facts  of  general  interest,  one  being  that 
the  first  essential  of  successful  private  sales  is 
delivering  the  goods  advertised  or  described  in 
the  correspondence.  Another  is  that  animals 
be  shipped  in  good  condition,  in  attractive 
crates  and  free  from  lice.  He  considered  it  im- 
portant that  correspondence  concerning  pigs 
should  be  clear  and  explicit  in  descriptions,  so 
that  no  misrepresentations  might  creep  in  and 
that  the  prospective  buyer  be  given  a  complete 
description  of  good  and  bad  points  of  the  pig 
which  he  might  later  buy.  Pedigrees  should  be 
forwarded  to  buyers  at  the  time  of  shipment. 
Speaking  on  the  subject  of  shipping  hogs  on 
approval,  Colonel  Allen  said  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter to  be  handled  carefully,  and  that  when  the 
prospective  buyer  was  known  to  be  honorable 
and  of  good  judgment  there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty. 

Public  Hog  Sales 

On  the  subject  of  "Public  Sales"  Colonel  H. 
S.  Duncan  of  Clearfield,  la.,  spoke  at  some 
length.  He  considered  the  public  sale  an  edu- 
cational feature  where  farmers  as  well  as 
breeders  might  learn  many  things  to  their  per- 
sonal advantage  and  business  profit.  It  was  a 
school  for  them  which  might  lead  to  inspiration 
for  better  stock.  It  provided  them  opportunity 
to  learn  comparative  values,  points  of  individ- 
uality and  lines  of  breeding.  He  considered 
the  public  sale  one  of  the  best  means  of  promot- 
ing and  widening  the  influence  of  a  breed.  The 
public  sale,  however,  depended  for  its  effective- 
ness upon  the  observance  of  many  minor  de- 
tails, chief  among  them  being  the  merit  of  the 
offering.  He  advised  that  those  who  contem- 
plate going  into  pure-bred  hog  raising  be  sure 
to  obtain  good  animals  as  their  original  start. 
Sale  dates  should  be  claimed  early;  local  inter- 
est should  be  cultivated,  and  when  a  sale  date 
had  been  claimed  all  surplus  animals  in  the 
herd  should  be  reserved  until  that  date.  Cata- 
logues should  be  freely  distributed  among 
farmers,  and  particularly  those  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  Farmers  are  the  basis  on  which 
the  pure-bred  swine  industry  is  built.  The  in- 
divdual  interests  of  patrons  should  be  looked 
after  on  sale  day.  The  seller  should  so  arrange 
his  business  that  all  work  connected  with  pre- 
senting the  offering  be  completed  the  day  pre- 
vious, so  that  he  might  have  time  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  those  who  come.  Speak- 
ing on  the  question  of  whether  to  hold  sales  on 
the  farm  or  in  town,  Colonel  Duncan  advised 
that  fall  sales  be  held  on  the  farm  and  that, 
owing  to  better  facilities  for  the  comfort  of 
buyers,  winter  sales  be  held  in  town. 

Some  Pointers  for  tb<'  Breeder 

W.  M.  McFadden,  secretary  of  the  American 
Poland-China  Record  association,  took  up  the 
subject  of  "Some  Points  to  Be  Observed  by  the 
Breeder."  He  began  by  saying  that  the  bog 
man  should  make  hog  raising  his  principal  bus- 
iness; that  he  should  not  make  it  secondary  to 
his  farming  operations,  and  that  It  should  be 
the  central  idea  around  which  revolve  all  bis 
active  business  operations.  A  hog  man  should 
be  a  hog  man  305  days  In  I lu*  year.  Me  crit- 
icised those  breeders  whose  enthusiasm  was 
short-lived,  urging  them  to  take  pride  In  their 
business  and  In  every  little  detail  concerning  It. 
He  thought  that  crate:  should  be  made  light, 
good  and  attractive  and  that  stationery  should 
be  neat,  to  the  point  and  Indicative  of  the  meth- 
ods of  doing  business.  He  thought  good  sta- 
tionery added  dignity  to  the  business.  Con- 
cerning what  tO  raise,  he  said  that  a  good  many 
hogmen  failed  because  they  did  got  offer  for 
sale  the  kind  or  stock  the  buyers  were  wanting 
to  buy.  He  appreciated  that  It  was  an  art  for 
any  man  to  recognize  what  kind  of  n  hog  would 
be  In  demand  nnd  be  prepared  to  supply  It.  He 


urged  breeders  to  keep  clear  of  fads  and  hog 
bubbles.  He  believed  that  salesmanship  was 
important  and  that  it  was  only  possible  to  be  a 
good  salesman  by  having  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  individuality  of  animals  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  good  business  practices.  Talking  about 
feeding  and  care,  he  said  that  a  hog  should  be 
well  bred  and  that  improvement  was  the  result 
of  good  care  and  good  feed.  There  was  no 
success  without  these,  and  good  judgment  in 
selection.  He  talked  about  different  manners 
of  disposing  of  surplus  stock,  saying  that,  while 
some  people  were  successful  in  selling  at  pri- 
vate sales,  others  were  not  adapted  to  that  way 
of  doing  business  and  succeeded  best  at  public 
sale.  He  thought  showing  at  the  fairs  was  a 
means  of  presenting  the  business  to  the  public 
that  would  be  of  advantage  to  any  breeder. 

Colonel  John  R.  Tupper,  Woodbine,  la.,  had 
been  selected  for  a  talk  on  "What  to  Do  with 
the  Kicker  in  the  Show  Ring  and  Elsewhere." 
He  did  not  waste  much  time  on  his  subject.  He 
said,  "Let  him  kick."  There  always  had  been 
kickers  and  always  would  be,  but  that  the 
kicker  was  an  angel  as  compared  with  the 
knocker.  He  cited  a  number  of  instances  where 
at  public  sales  parties  in  attendance  had,  either 
through  a  spirit  of  malice  or  thoughtlessness, 
made  remarks  which  had  a  tendency  to  dis- 
courage purchases.  He  believed  that  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  get  into  the  knocker 
class. 

Control  of  Hog  Cholera 

Perhaps  the  most  general  interest  in  any 
subject  at  the  meeting  centered  in  the  talk  of 
Dr.  C.  N.  Stange  on  "Methods  for  Controlling 
and  Eradicating  Hog  Cholera  In  Iowa."  The 
doctor  assumed  a  rather  noncommittal  attitude 
in  his  talk  and  his  answers  to  questions  pre- 
sented. He  said  that  hog  cholera  was  first 
known  in  Ohio  in  1833;  that  it  reached  Great 
Britain  in  1860;  then  spread  to  Europe  and 
South  Africa,  until  at  the  present  time  it  was 
known  in  practically  all  hog-raising  countries. 
He  cited  the  peculiar  fact  that  hog  cholera 
came  and  went  in  waves;  that  it  increased  in 
fatality  for  a  series  of  years  and  then  slacked 
up  for  a  few  years  and  started  over  again.  Last 
year,  he  asid,  there  had  been  more  cholera  than 
ever  before,  and  he  expected  that  the  high  tide 
of  the  disease  had  been  reached  and  that  the 
downward  tendency  would  start  this  year. 
Cholera  germs  have  great  vitality  and  have 
been  known  to  live  for  two  years.  There  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  they  cannot  survive  for 
a  longer  period.  Their  tenacity  is  remarkable. 
Carbolic  acid  does  not  injure  them.  Ordinary 
disinfectants  are  valueless  in  their  destruction. 
He  said  that  hogs  which  had  recovered  from 
cholera  do  not  acquire  it  a  second  time  and  that, 
suckling  pigs  were  not  apt  to  take  it. 

The  preventive  measures  urged  were  that 
hogs  be  kept  away  from  streams  of  water  flow- 
ing through  tho  farm;  that  dogs  bo  kept  out  of 
the  herds  and  ynrds;  that  hog  buyers  who  go 
from  one  farm  to  another  be  quarantined;  that 
neighbors  be  not  permitted  to  go  through  tho 
yards.  Virus  might  easily  be  distributed  bf 
any  of  the  means  suggested.  Taking  up  tho 
matter  of  vaccination,  Mr  Stange  said  that  ho 
believed  in  double  vaccination,  saying  that 
serum  vaccination  and  pen  Inocculal  Ion  were 
not  in  line  with  IiIm  Idea  of  effect  I  venens  In  re- 
sults. In  view  of  tho  fact  that  double  vaccina- 
tion Introduces  cholera  Into  the  herds,  he  ad- 
vised that  the  yards  be  freshened  up  In  Homo 
manner,  disinfected  In  every  possible  way  and 
that  a  care  ful  system  of  quarantine  be  Inaugu- 
rated so  that  there  would  be  no  possible  rhiuiro 
for  the  disease  getting  Into  the  herds  on  adja- 
cent farms.  He  said  that  corn  should  not  bn 
fed  to  vaccinated  hogs  Tor  one  or  two  wcekH 
after  the  operation,  and  staled  that  green  corn 
bad  a  predisposing  Influence  toward  cholera. 
In  answer  to  questions    as  to  the    quality  of 
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Five  years  ago  the  banana  was 
scarcely  known  in  Germany.  Today 
it  has  become  a  standard  article  of 
food,  and  is  as  plentiful  in  any  Ger- 
man city  of  importance  as  in  like 
cities  of  the  United  States;  and  it  is 
sold  as  cheaply. 

There  has  been  good  money  in 
growing  horses  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  There  is  likely  to  be 
good  money  in  it  in  the  future.  The 
price  of  horses  will  no  doubt  ad- 
vance or  decline  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  any  other  products;  but  the 
man  who  will  engage  in  it  intelli- 
gently and  keep  right  on  will  not  be 
in  danger  of  having  the  sheriff  hang 
out  the  red  flag  on  his  premises. 

The  Nebraska  Improved  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  association  has  pub- 
lished a  directory  of  the  breeders  of 
pure-bred  live  stock  in  the  state.  It 
contains,  besides  the  breeder's  name 
and  the  kind  of  stock  which  he  han- 
dles, the  approximate  number  which 
he  generally  has  on  hand,  and  also 
the  number  which  are  for  sale.  Prac- 
tically every  breed  of  registered  live 
stock  is  represented  in  this  little 
book. 


Under  a  special  appropriation  of 
$75,000  made  by  congress  "for  dem- 
onstrating the  best  method  of  pre- 
venting and  eradicating  hog  chol- 
era," the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  prac- 
tical experiments  in  combating  this 
disease.  The  appropriation  becomes 
available  July  1,  and  work  will  be 
begun  first  in  Dallas  county,  Iowa, 
and  will  be  taken  up  later  in  Indi- 
ana, and  in  one  or  two  other  states. 
In  Iowa  the  work  will  be  done  in 
co-operation  with  the  state  veteri- 
narian and  the  Iowa  State  college. 


Value  of  Pasture  Grasses 

There  is  not  a  proper  credit  given 
for  live  stock  gains  made  on  grasses 
in  computing  the  comparative  values 
of  lands.  It  is  true  the  lands  that 
are  adapted  to  pasture  a' one  lack  in 
their  uses  for  agriculture,  while  the 
agricultural  lands  can  be  turned  to 
pasture  production  when  desired, 
and  quite  generally  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  profitably  growing  this  crop. 
The  lands  employed  in  the  growing 
of  cultivated  crops  of  hay  or  grain 
are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  these 
feeds  six  months  in  the  year  to  be 
fed  out  in  the  growing  of  the  stock 
the  other  six,  but  this  crop  pro- 
duction is  accompanied  by  labor  and 
expense  in  feeding  and  handling  the 
feed.  This  is  the  expensive  period 
of  animal  growth,  and  what  is  ac- 
complished by  it? 

The  months  of  November  to  April, 
inclusive,  are  not  conducive  of 
greater  growth  and  weight  of  animal 
than  the  six  months  folowing — May 
to  October,  inclusive — though  very 
much  more  expensive.  If  in  the 
feeding  season,  which  the  former 
represents,  there  is  secured  a  gain 
in  growth  of  cattle  of  300  pounds, 
the  owner  feels  very  well  satisfied 
and  regards  his  roughage  and  such 
grain  as  he  may  have  used  in  the 
wintering  of  the  cattle  well  invested. 
But  when  he  weighs  up  his  cattle  at 
the  last  of  October  and  finds  that 
the  pasture  on  his  cheaper  lands  has 
in  the  same  length  of  time  produced 
as  much  gain,  does  he  credit  the 
pasture  up  even  with  the  prepared 
feed?  No,  not  usually.  He  forgets 
to  make  a  comparison  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  gains 
were  had. 

The  cattle  in  the  one  instance 
harvested  their  own  feed  in  the  pas- 
ture field,  no  expensive  machinery 
employed,  no  hired  help  at  big 
wages,  board  bills  of  labor  and 
teams  in  the  preparation  of  this 
feed,  in  feeding  out,  etc.  The  pas- 
ture grasses  and  the  pasture  lands 
are  not  generally  estimated  at  what 
they  are  worth;  they  should  be  cred- 
ited with  the  gain  of  beef  they  pro- 
duce and  its  market  value.  Why  is 
there  not  a  big  profit  being  har- 
vested off  a  lot  of  these  rich  agri- 
cultural lands  that  are  each  year  de- 
voted to  the  grazing  of  cattle?  Are 
there  not  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive lands  in  the  corn  belt  employed 
in  producing  blue  grass  and  white 
clover  for  pasture  and  making  just 
as  good  returns  for  the  investment 
as  those  in  cultivated  crops,  all 
things  considered? 

There  is  no  feed  produced  on  the 
farm  cheaper  than  the  grass  feed. 
It  is  the  natural  crop  of  the  land  and 
may  be  established  and  maintained 
at  less  expense  than  any  other  feed 
product  that  the  land  can  produce. 
The  grass  crop  produces  more  meat 
products  and  is  a  greater  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  live  stock 
industry  of  the  entire  country  than 
all  other  feeds  combined.  Grass 
may  be  properly  termed  the  panacea 
for  all  animal  ailments.  It  is  na- 
ture's own  feed;  it  is  an  appetizer, 
an  invigorator,  a  stimulant  to  the 
entire  animal  system,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  poorly  wintered,  ema- 
ciated, run-down  animal  as  it  goes 
onto  grass  in  the  spring  season. 

The  value  of  grass  as  a  feed  is  not 


fully  appreciated  by  either  the  grow- 
ers or  feeders  of  live  stock.  This  is 
partially  due  to  the  low  estimate 
placed  on  pasture  land  values — 
lands  not  suited  to  agricultural  and 
grain-producing  purposes. 

More  Milk  the  Demand 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  claims 
of  the  advocates  of  the  various  beef 
breeds  of  cattle  as  to  their  special 
and  general  qualities  as  milkers. 
Even  the  Hereford  breeders  have  en- 
tered the  contention  that  their  well 
defined  specialty  beef-producing 
favorites  are  capable  of  taking  a 
creditable  position  in  the  ranks  of 
the  milk  producers.  This  is  one  of 
the  encouraging  evidences  of  cattle 
improvement  among  this  class  of 
breeders.  If  all  the  beef  cattle 
breeders  would  waken  up  to  a  real- 
isation of  the  need  of  more  milk 
with  the  beef  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  humanity  as  well  as  help 
many  half-nursed  calves  to  get  a 
start  in  the  world. 

The  present  agitation  among  the 
beef  cattle  breeders  to  increase  the 
milk  yield  is  owing  to  the  demand 
from  farmers  who  want  to  raise 
calves  of  beef  quality  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  mother  of  the 
calf  in  the  dairy  part  of  the  year 
producing  milk  and  cream  to  help 
pay  her  year's  boarding.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  scientific  feeding  tests  that 
it  will  not  pay  to  keep  a  cow  a  whole 
year  on  the  farm  just  as  a  calf  pro- 
ducer. 

It  cannot  hurt  any  of  the  beef 
breeds  to  be  lined  up  a  little  in  a 
heavier  milk  yield.  The  very  poor 
quality,  light  quantity  milker  will 
be  discarded  as  a  calf  raiser  on  the 
farm.  It  is  coming  to  this  very  rap- 
idly. It  is  a  matter  of  profit  alto- 
gether, the  keeping  and  raising  of 
cattle.  This  is  no  longer  a  fancy 
only  with  the  impractical  man  of 
money,  who  can  afford  to  satisfy  his 
likes  and  dislikes  regardless  of  what 
it  costs. 


Fruit  Prospects  Good 

Nebraska  horticulturists  announce 
this  a  great  year  for  fruits,  especially 
apples.  Kansas  sends  out  a  reverse 
report.  "Less  fruit  in  Kansas"  is 
a  Topeka  telegram  of  June  21.  Both 
these  announcements  are  authorita- 
tive, since  their  origin  is  the  secre- 
taries of  the  state  horticultural  as- 
sociations. Kansas  will  be  lighter 
on  tree  fruits,  while  exceeding  1912 
in  small  fruits.  Nebraska  reports 
just  the  opposite  condition.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  both  these  states 
will  have  a  large  surplus  to  ship  out 
of  both  tree  fruits  and  vine  or  bush 
fruits. 

Northern  Arkansas  and  southwest 
Missouri  are  out  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  heaviest  crop  of  peaches 
ever  produced  in  these  districts.  The 
Ozark  Fruit  Growers'  association  is 
the  name  of  a  recently  organized  as- 
sociation which  claims  a  membership 
comprising  80  per  cent  of  the  grow- 
ers in  these  two  sections.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  organization  will 
handle  over  2,000  carloads  of 
peaches  within  thirty  days  after  the 
shipping  season  opens  up.  There  is 
little  danger  of  a  fruit  famine  this 
year. 

Potatoes  in  Greenland  do  not 
grow  larger  than  an  ordinary  mar- 
ble. 


Water  on  the  Farm 

"We  never  miss  the  water  till  the 
well  goes  dry."  How  true  this  is, 
and  how  many  persons  have  had  this 
experience  by  being  a  little  careless, 
a  little  lax  in  providing  abundant 
and  ample  water  supply,  not  only  at 
the  residence,  but  at  the  barn,  the 
stock  lots  and  in  the  pastures.  There 
is  no  economy  in  trying  to  see  how 
many  places  about  the  farm  one  well 
will  supply.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  two  wells  at  the  buildings,  even 
if  one  is  let  stand  idle  part  of  the 
time.  In  case  some  serious  mishap 
occurs  with  the  water  supply,  it  is 
very  comforting  to  be  able  to  apply 
for  help  at  the  other  supply  point. 

There  is  more  time  consumed  on 
some  farms  in  getting  the  proper 
amount  of  water  to  all  the  stock 
and  supplying  other  water  demands 
than  would  pay  for  a  well  with  wind 
power  for  every  field  and  stock  lot 
on  the  place.  Water  is  the  essential 
on  the  farm,  lots  of  it,  and  good 
quality.  With  some  things  substi- 
tutes can  be  used  and  a  period  of 
scanty  supply  bridged  over,  but 
water  must  be  had  where  people  and 
live  stock  are  kept. 

Of  course,  the  natural  r;ater  ad- 
vantages vary  greatly  in  different 
localities.  In  some  sections  the 
spring,  brook,  creek,  rivulet  or  rill 
is  almost  everywhere  present  to  sup- 
ply water,  but  in  the  great  plains 
and  prairie  country  the  well  must  be 
looked  to  as  the  general  source  of 
supply.  This  means  some  expense 
and  care  in  its  construction  and 
maintenance.  There  is  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  preference  for 
well  water  or  the  flowing  stream. 
The  flowing  stream  often  is  found  in 
the  midst  of  hills,  hollows  and  rocky 
cliffs,  when  the  fancy  of  the  land 
owner  is  for  smooth,  level  ground. 

The  carrying  of  contagious  disease 
by  the  stream  is  also  urged  by  some. 
In  seasons  of  excessive  drouth  many 
of  the  small  streams  go  dry,  not  a 
drop  of  water  in  them,  when  the  un- 
dersupply  is  still  turning  out  its 
thirst-quenching  liquid.  It  matters 
not  what  the  source  of  supply,  a 
never-ending  reservoir  must  be 
ready  to  draw  from.  This  is  what 
makes  land  valuable.  Give  the  farm 
the  reputation  of  an  uncertainty  of 
water  supply,  and  it  has  no  purchas- 
ers, except  as  adjoining  lands  may 
be  able  to  use  it. 

The  reservoir  on  the  farm,  where 
a  reserve  of  water  may  be  held  for 
stock  watering  purposes  and  other 
uses,  is  a  valuable  improvement  and 
is  almost  always  worth  its  cost  as  a 
selling  proposition  with  the  farm. 


The  total  value  of  meats  and  food 
animals  entering  international  trade 
is,  according  to  the  latest  figures  of 
the  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
approximately  $450,000,000  per  an- 
num, of  which  about  one-third  is 
from  the  United  States,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  pork  and  pork  products. 


In  the  press  matter  sent  out  by 
the  publicity  bureau  of  the  Nebraska 
Board  of  Agriculture  an  attack  is 
made  on  the  feeding  methods  of  the 
live  stock  department  of  the  experi- 
ment station.  To  those  who  know 
the  attitude  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  toward  the  experiment 
station  this  is  not  surprising. 
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Oats  as  a  Farm  Feed 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  oats  is 
not  a  profitable  grain  to  produce  on 
the  farm.  This  statement  we  as- 
sume has  reference  more  to  oats  as 
a  commercial  grain.  Judging  from 
the  large  acreage  produced  in  some 
states,  it  is  certainly  a  very  good 
crop  to  grow  in  many  localities. 

The  fact  that  oats  straw  comes 
more  nearly  satisfying  the  animal 
appetite  of  the  hay  and  fodder- 
eating  beasts  than  do  other 
straws  is  in  favor  of  this  grain, 
as  it  is  easily  fed  in  the 
sheaf  and  without  loss.  Oat  straw 
is  also  quite  generally  used  as  rough- 
age for  wintering  stock,  especially 
where  some  grain  is  used  in  the  ra- 
tion. In  the  wintering  of  stock 
sheep  there  is  no  feed  that  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage  than  oats 
in  the  sheaf.  When  oats  prices  are 
not  satisfactory,  try  feeding  in  the 
sheaf  and  see  how  clean  both  heads 
and  straw  are  taken  up. 

The  "greatest  value  of  oats  as  a 
feed  has  not  been  given  much  atten- 
tion by  the  average  farmer.  The 
use  of  oats  for  feeding  all  young  an- 
imals, colts,  calves  and  lambs,  is 
highly  endorsed  by  all  who  have  had 
experience  in  feeding  and  growing 
stock.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  of  our 
most  skilled  and  economical  live 
stock  feeders  that  young  growing  an- 
imals cannot  be  successfully  devel- 
oped without  the  use  of  oats  as  a 
principal  factor  in  the  feed  ration. 
There  is  no  better  feed  for  the 
healthy  development  of  the  breeding 
animals  than  a  mixture  of  corn  an! 
oats,  in  about  the  proportion  of 
three  parts  oats  to  one  part  corn. 
Pome  prefer  this  feed  ground,  while 
others  want  the  whole  grain,  es- 
pecially when  fed  to  horses  and 
sheep. 

The  feeding  of  oats  in  the  sheaf  is 
a  new  thing,  generally,  in  the  west- 
ern states,  though  quite  old  in  the 
sheep  states  of  the  east,  where,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  the  feeding  of 
this  grain  to  the  grain  and  fodder- 
eating  animals  was  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  sheaf.  It  was  quite 
frequently  raised  just  for  sheep  feed, 
to  be  stacked  and  fed  out  to  the 
sheep  during  the  winter  from  the 
sheaf,  opened  and  scattered  lightly 
over  the  ground.  It  was  the  custom 
to  cut  the  oats  a  little  green,  let  it 
cure  in  the  swath,  then  rake,  bind 
and  shock,  where  it  would  again 
have  the  benefit  of  a  season  of  cur- 
ing before  it  was  put  into  the  stack 
or  mow,  the  purpose  being  to  put  the 
oats,  both  grain  and  straw,  into  the 
best  possible  condition  for  feed. 

The  sheaf  plan  of  feeding  the  oats 
crop  was  convenient,  clean  and  sav- 
ing, the  bundles  being  carried  out 
on  open  ground,  free  from  mud  or 
litter,  and  carefully  scattered  so  as 
to  give  each  number  o.f  the  flock 
abundant  room  to  move  about  with- 
out tramping  the  straw  under  foot 
or  soiling  it  so  as  to  cause  other  an- 
imals following  to  refuse  it.  There 
is  need  of  some  experience  in  prop- 
erly scattering  or  distributing  oats 
in  the  sheaf  so  as  to  eliminate  loss, 
lender  no  condition  should  sheaf  oats 
be  scattered  when  the  ground  is  soft 
or  muddy,  and  never  on  ground  cov- 
ered with  the  droppings  of  the  ani- 
mals. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  racks 
where  the  oats  may  be  scattered  in 
damp     weather     by     opening  the 


sheaves,  thus  giving  the  animals  the 
same  protection  in  the  matter  of 
waste  that  you  do  in  feeding  hay. 
The  oat  crop  is  about  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  crop  grown  on  the  farm, 
and  should  be  grown  as  a  farm  feed. 
It  will  pay  every  year  to  have  both 
threshed  and  unthreshed  oats  to 
feed. 

There  is  possibly  no  district  of 
country  anywhere  that  will  raise, 
uniformly,  better  crops  of  oats  than 
the  states  between  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  the  Missouri  river.  This 
crop,  while  largely  grown  for  the 
shipping  and  commercial  trade, 
forms  an  important  factor  in  the 
feeding  industry  of  the  farm,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  its  feeding 
value  warrants.  The  oats  crop  is 
usually  large,  forty  to  sixty  bushels 
per  acre,  and,  being  a  quick  growth, 
easily  handled  crop;  there  is  gener- 
ally a  place  found  for  the  oats  field 
on  most  well  managed  grain  farms. 
A  system  of  rotation  quite  frequently 
observed  also  provides  for  the  oats 
crop,  and  in  this  the  oats  becomes 
almost  a  fixed  product  on  the  farm, 
without  much  reference  to  its  special 
feed  or  commercial  importance. 


Don't  Forget  the  Sucklings 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  that 
the  young  things,  colts,  calves,  pigs 
and  lambs,,  need  attention  in  matter 
of  water.  See  that  drinking  oppor- 
tunities are  made  easy  for  this  class 
of  stock.  The  older  animals  can 
stand  thirst  much  better  and  not 
suffer  severe  injury  as  a  result. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  provide 
drinking  places  for  the  smaller  and 
younger  animals,  separate  from  the 
grown  stock,  unless  this  is  already 
easy  of  access.  It  is  not  sufficient 
during  the  hot  season  that  the  stock 
be  given  water  at  stated  periods, 
once  or  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 
Free  access  to  water  is  a  requirement 
in  the  successful  handling  of  stock 
turned  out  to  graze.  They  may  take 
only  a  few  swallows  and  go  away 
from  the  tank  and  want  to  come 
back  and  drink  more  liberally  in  an 
hour  or  so.  Water  is  cheap,  or 
should  be,  on  every  farm,  and  it 
should  be  abundant,  clean  and  eas- 
ily obtained.  It  is  these  little  things 
closely  observed  that  enhance  the 
opportunities  for  profit. 

Salt  is  one    of    the  recognized 


Funny  Deacon  Phinn 


He 


I    knew    a    comical  old 
chap,     with  hollow 
cheeks  and  eyes, 
Who   always   bore  upon 
his   face   a   look  of 
pleased  surprise; 
wore  a  wig  upon  his 
head    and  whiskers 
on  his  chin: 
The  children  called  him 
when      he  passed, 
"Old  Funny  Deacon 
Phinn." 

wore  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles with  frames  of 
polished  brass; 
drove  a  bony  sorrel 
nag     that  anyone 
could  pass; 
used  to  sit  in  his  old 
gig    and    jerk  the 
lines  and  grin; 
And   everybody  laughed 
that     looked  at 
"Funny  Deacon 
Phinn." 
He  had  a  funny  yellow 
dog,    with    one  eye 
that  was  blind, 
That    had     a  tawny, 
stump  tail  that  stuck 
straight  out  behind. 
To  which  the    bad  boys 
often    tied  old 
and  pans  of  tin ; 
And,  oh,  how  mad 
meanness  made 


He 


He 


He 


P  u  n  n  y 
Phinn." 


pots 

their 
"Old 
Deacon 


They  used  to  cling  to  his 
old  gig  when  he 
drove  down  the 
street, 

And  when  he  tried  to  beat  them  off 
they'd  hide  below  the  seat; 

He'd  crack  his  whip  and  fiercely  say, 
"I'll  tan  each  rascal's  skin!" 

The  dogs  would  bark,  but  run  away 
from  "Funny  Deacon  Phinn." 

The  bad  boys  csmght  the  dog  one  day 

and  fastened  with  a  wire 
Some  "crackers"  to  his  stumpy  tall 

and  touched  them  off  with  fire 
The  dog  ran  yelping  to  the  gig  and 

with  a  howl  Jumped  In 
And  scrambled  underneath  the  Heal 

of  "Funny  Deacon  Phinn." 


The  crackers  popped  and  fined 
away:  the  straw  wn«  soon 
ablaze: 

The  bony  horse  pricked  up  his  ear: 

and  snorted  in  amaze 
Then  men  threw  up  their  hands  and 

yelled,  and  made  a  mighty  din;        Oak  Park,  III. 


necessities  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
both  old  and  young,  and  should  be 
provided  where  the  animals  can  go 
to  it  at  will.  This  is  the  only  safe 
plan  of  salting  the  farm  animals 
when  on  pasture  or  yarded. 

The  keeping  of  a  lot  of  stock  on 
farm  or  range  in  good  health  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  attention  they 
receive  from  the  person  in  charge. 
It  is  a  business  to  learn  and  under- 
stand the  every  need  of  the  domestic 
animals.  Read,  inquire  and  advise 
with  old  stockmen  as  to  the. various 
plans  and  methods  of  feed  and  care; 
it  will  be  found  profitable  to  have  in 
your  head.  Then  use  as  your  best 
judgment  dictates. 


Everybody  Laughed  Thai  Looked  »<  Funny 
Deacon  Phinn 


The  horse  in  terror  ran  away  with 
"Funny  Deacon  Phinn." 

Before  the  frightened  beam  there 
lay  a  river  broad  and  deep. 

With  treacherous  quicksands  In  Hh 
bed,  with  banks  abrupt  and 
Hteep ; 

And,  with  a  gleam  <>f  yellow  llcht, 
horse,  dog  and  man  Jumped  In. 

And  nothing  more  was  ever  ween  of 
"Funny    Deacon  Phinn." 

Now,  boys,  'tis  dangerous  to  play 
■UOfa  evil  trick*  for  fun, 

For  you  may  do  ho        awful  tiling  to 

always  wlHh  undone. 
Don't  fa'  ten  <>n  to  piippleH1  tails  old 

pots  or  pntiH  of  tin. 
Lest  something  come  like  that  which 
<  nine  to  "Funn\  Deacon  Phinn." 


Big  Hog  Trade 

There  has  developed  within  the 
last  year  quite  a  large  hog  trade  at 
West  Plains,  Mo.  Hog  dealers  com- 
menced to  go  south  into  Arkansas 
and  other  adjacent  teritory  in  view 
of  gathering  up  a  few  hogs  and 
shoats  of  the  southern  improved 
razor-back  type  to  help  take  care  of 
the  corn  crop  of  last  year.  It  was 
found  that  pl-nty  of  hogs  of  all  sizes 
could  be  had  at  reasonable  prices — 
hogs  that  had  cost  but  little  to  pro- 
duce, as  they  lived  mostly  on  the 
mast  in  the  timber  lands  ar  i  in  out- 
of-the-way  neighborhoods,  away  back 
from  railroad,  and  could  be  bought 
so  as  to  justify  the  effort. 

These  hogs,  when  brought  up  into 
the  corn  country  of  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  responded  promptly  to  the 
better  care  and  corn  ration  and  soon 
were  ready  for  the  market.  The 
only  trouble  was  tc  keep  them  free 
from  cholera.  It  was  deemed  ad- 
visable b  the  importers  of  these 
southern  swine  to  use  the  precau- 
tionary measure  of  immunizing  them 
from  the  attacks-  of  cholera.  This 
necessitated  a  sort  of  port  of  «ntry, 
and  a  v  .ccinating  plant  was  put  in 
at  West  Plains,  and  all  hogs  coming 
by  this  route  are  treated  to  the  chol- 
era serum  and  then  shipped  on  to 
destination.  West  Plains  is  now 
said  to  be  the  largest  hog  distribu- 
ting point  in  this  district  of  country 
for  the  supply  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi-grown  shoats  and  hogs. 
Shipments  of  1,000  head  are  not  in- 
frequent occurrences.  These  ship- 
ments are  usually  divided  up  among 
a  neighborhood  of  farmers  who  are 
buying  them  for  stock  and  feeding 
purposes. 

If  the  southern  outdoor,  free,  go- 
as-you-please  hog  can  be  produced 
with  comparatively  no  prepared  or 
expensive  feed,  and  with  freedom 
from  the  cholera  scourge,  this  should 
develop  a  gooil  pavlnr.  Industry,  as 
the  corn-raising  farmer  will  pay 
Just  about  coin  bell  prices  for  the 
Immature  hoi;,  razor  l>a<  l<  or  w  hat 
not,  JuHt  ho  the  animal  haH  the  natu- 
ral Hwlne  grunt  and  squeal  to  piiHH 
Inspection,  that  It  holonr.s  to  the 
porcine  rnce. 


Hotter  seeding.  Mowing  and  reap- 
ing Ih  not  at  all  that  Is  required  for 
the  desired  Improvement  In  our 
countn  lire;  bettor  marketing  comes 
In  as  one  of  tho  most  essential  fac- 
tors. 


More  than  10, (MM)  lown  Iiokh  are 
marketed  on  tho  Chicago  market  on 
an  average  every  day  of  the  year. 


KuKone  J  Mall. 


Austria's  farmers  rnise  1.000.000 
tons  of  <  nl'bftge  n  year. 
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Our  Young  People 


Althouse-Wheeler  \ 
if     Vaneless  Windmill  \ 

// Automatically  adjusts  its  wings  and  allows  ■ 
the  heavy  gales  to  blow  through -yet  it  has  M 
M   ability  to  get  power  from  the  lightest  breezes.  • 
Gives  steady   power— safe— long  service—  M 
made  of  highest  quality  materials.    Self-  ^ 

# regulating— oil  it  only  once  a  year.    For  W 
forty  years  a  big  success.  M 
|  Send  your  name  at  once  for  book  and 


price.  Don't  miss  this 

Althouse-Wheeler  Co. 
%        8  Washington  St.  ^ 
\^        Waupun,  ^ 


+  Mail 
Postal 
NOW 


Letthe  Gade  Air  Cooler  Do  Your  Pumping 


"The  Engine  That  Breathes." 
Aside  from  pmping  water,  the  Gade  Air  cooler 
will  do  all  the  odd  jobs  about  the  farm.  With 
our  LMne  Shafting  Pumping  Outfit  you  can  op  -r- 
ate a  dozen  different  machines  all  at  the  same 
time.  You  can't  afford  to  be  without  this  out- 
fit. It  will  pay  for  itself  before  fall.  Get  our 
proposition  N'OW. 

REAL   FIVE   YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
Sizes  l'/i  to  12  H.  P.  Stationary  and  portable. 
G-ADE  BROS.  MTG.  CO., 
200  E.  Iov/a  Street.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

'  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1913 
bicycle.    Write  for  special  offer. 
~Nnest  Guaranteed  C  1  fk  tn  C97 
1913  Models  qUV'Oip^M 
iWltb  Coaster  Brakes  &  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
,1911  &1912Models  C7  in  <tt19 
all  of  best  makes  .  .  V*  *  ■  *°  *P  1 

\100  Second  -Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,  «p  O  t  „  fi?  O 
good  as  new  fl»O»0fl»O 

Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 
'  We  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 
i  cent  deposit,  pay  the  freigh  t,  and  allow 

.  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IRES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
dries, parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
"at  half  usual  prices.   DO  NOT  BUY  until  yo»i  ge>, 
our  catalogues  and  offer.    Write  no™. 
M-EAO  CYCLE  CO.    Dept.  N-186CHICAOO 


Old  Reliable  CHIEF 4. 

CUPOLA  VENTILATOR  WITH  } 

ANGLE  IRON  FRAME  A 

No  snow,  rain,  sleet  or  ,4BL 

birds  can  get  in.  It  is  If^  -^f?, 

an    ornament   on    your  tg^s- 

barn,  a  perfect  ven-  jt^Sfir 

tilator.       Keeps    stock  I LM1H 

healthy  by  supplying  f  ~~\ 
pure  fresh  tir  to  your 

building.      Write    for  ' 
prices  and  catalogue. -Jto*^^ 

Shrauger &  Johnson 

409   Walnut  St. 
Atlantic,  Iowa. 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  Ik 
,  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 

Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL. 


inn 

LigMningRbds 


5 OLD  UNDER  $75,000  BOND 

Because  they  are  absolute  protec- 
tion against  lightning.  Every  Shinn 
Dealer  is  an  expert  on  erecting 
Lightning  Rods.  Our  state  inspec- 
tors follow  the  dealer  and  inspect 
■work,  then  you  are  absolutely  s»fe. 
INVESTIGATE  CAREFULLY 
There  is  a  difference  in  lightning  rod». 
Shinn  rods  are  best  made,  most  highly 
improved.  See  your  dealer.  Catalog  free. 
.  W.  C.  SHINN,     107  IBIh  St.,  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Enemies 

The  alder  was  blooming,  the  bees  were 
alert, 

I  buttoned  a  towel  inside  of  my  shirt, 
I  stript  as  I  ran  through  the  bushes,  and 
then — 

Kersplash   in   the   hole!     I   was  happy 
again. 

My  enemies  followed    and    hid    in  the 

leaves; 

They  knotted  my  trousers  and  tied  up 

mv  sleeves, 
While  I,  all  unconscious,  caroused  in  the 

hole, 

Alone  and   untrammeled,   with  peace  in 
my  soul. 

How  swiftly  the  tide  of  sweet  solitude 

flows! 

We're   always   returning  to   people  and 
clothes. 

While  I  loosened    these    knots    by  the 

creek  at  the  hole. 
There  were  bees  on  my  back,  there  was 

rage  in  my  soul. 
■  -M.  McR.  Gray,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


(Prize  Story) 
The  Tame  Rabbit 
By  Clarinda  Faith  Brower,  Augusta, 
Kan.,  Aged  9.  Red. 
One  day  last  summer  when  my 
papa  came  in  from  the  field  at 
night,  he  told  me  to  shut  my  eyes 
and  hold  out  my  hands,  which  I  did, 
and  when  I  opened  my  eyes  what  do 
j ou  think  I  saw?  It  was  nothing 
hut  a  cute  little  bunny  rabbit.  Papa 
found  it  in  the  field  when  he  was 
cultivating  corn.  I  -took  it  and  put 
it  in  a  little  box  and  wrapped  it  up. 
I  feed  it  grass,  cabbage,  lettuce,  peas, 
beans,  bread,  potatoes,  gravy,  cake, 
pie,  cookies,  milk  and  water.  It  is 
now  a  great  big  rabbit  and  is  very 
tame.  When  I  am  eating  it  comes  in 
and  jumps  up  on  my  lap  and  sits 
there  and  looks  up  into  my  face, 
which  means  it  is  hungry.  I  turn 
it  out  in  the  yard  and  it  plays  with 
the  cats  and  dogs.  I  like  it  very 
well  and  am  glad  my  papa  found  it. 
Here  it  comes,  hopping  up  to  my 
chair,  and  I  must  go  and  play 
with  it. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Pomp  and  the  Tramp 
By   Iris   Armstrong,    Helvey,  Neb., 
Aged  12.  Red. 
One  Sunday  my  uncle  went  to  see 
his  neighbor.    While  he  was  gone  a 
tramp  came  along.    He  went  up  to 
the  house  and  rapped  at  the  door. 
Finding  no  one  at  home,  he  walked 


,  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
•    of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 

Picture  Contest  No.  3 


Two  prize  books  will  be  given  for 
the  two  best  four-line  verses  about 
this  picture.  Write  plainly  and 
r.eatly,  being  careful  of  spelling, 
punctuation,  meter  and  grammar,  as 
all  these  things  will  be  considered  in 


awarding  the  prizes.  Send  your  verse 
to  the  "Picture  Contest  Editor"  of 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  All 
verses  must  reach  us  by  July  12. 
Announcement  of  winners  will  be 
made  in  the  issue  of  July  2  6. 


in.  He  did  not  see  Pomp  lying  by 
the  porch.  Pomp  was  the  dog.  My 
uncle  had  told  him  to  watch  the 
house  while  he  was  gone.  Pomp 
ran  to  the  door  and  tried  to  get  in, 
but  it  was  shut.  Pomp  saw  my 
uncle  and  aunt  coming,  so  he  ran  to 
them  and  and  then  back  to  the  door. 
They  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  Then  Pomp  ran  to  them  again 
and  then  back  to  the  door.  This 
time  my  aunt  went  with  him.  When 
she  opened  the  door  Pomp  went  in 
first.  He  ran  into  the  bed  room. 
My  aunt  saw  the  tramp  there  and 
called  my  uncle.  He  did  not  steal 
anything,  so  they  let  him  go. 


Additional  Stories 

Blue  —  Vada  Thompson,  Blackfoot, 
Idaho;  Moina  Adams,  Hagerman,  N.  M. ; 
Jessie  Phillips,  Roswell,  N.  M.;  Grace 
Irvine,   Hamlet.  Neb. 

Red— iSophronia  Teek,  Sabetha,  Kan. ; 
Erdie  Hensley,  Ulm,  Mont. ;  Alva  Hen- 
sley,  Ulm,  Mont. ;  Eva  McMullen,  Honey 
Creek,  la. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  communicating 
with    the     advertisers     on     this  page, 


Family  Co-operation  :  True  5tory  of  Real  Pumpkin  Patch 


SAY,  mother,  I  fear  the  bugs 
are  going  to  get  the  best 
of  your  pumpkin  patch. 
I  noticed  a  bit  ago  they 
were  working  on  the  young  vines," 
said  Mr.  Ranson  as  he  came  into  the 
kitchen,  where  his  wife  was  busy 
with  the  morning  work. 

"Well,  William,  you  will  have  to> 
go  to  town  and  get  something  to 
kill  the  bugs." 

"I  tell  you,  Lena,  I  am  too  busy, 
and  will  be  all  week,  to  drive  seven 
miles  to  town  to  save  the  pumpkin 
patch." 

"But,  William,  we  will  certainly 
miss  pumpkin  pies  for  Christmas 
and  Thanksgiving." 

"Well,  my  dear,  you  will  have  to 
work  out  the  salvation  of  your 
pumpkin  patch,  for  I'm  heels  over 
head  in  the  crop  and  must  push 
things  while  the  season  is  on." 

Eleven-year-old  Ruth  stood  drying 
dishes,  and,  looking  up  thoughtfully 
into  her  papa's  face,  she  said,  "Papa, 
why  couldn't  we  catch  the  bugs.  I 
think  it  would  be  too  bad  to  have 


no  .pumpkins  for  Hallowe'en  and 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas." 

The  father  looked  down  on  the 
little  helper  and  smiled  his  approval 
of  her  interest  in  home  affairs. 

"Well,  my  little  woman,  that's  up 
to  you,  if  you  think  you  can  corner 
those  pesky  pumpkin  bugs." 

"Why,  papa,  I  couldn't  by  myself, 
but  Robert  and  Glenn  and  Nellie 
could  help  me.  I  heard  you  and 
mamma  reading  about  operations 
last  night,  and  we  might  have  one." 

"About  operations?"  and  with  a 
wink  at  his  wife  Mr.  Ranson  droppei 
into  a  nearby  chair  to  learn  what 
was  in  Ruth's  head,  for  they  watched 
with  pleasure  the  development  of 
their  four  children. 

"Yes,  papa,  mamma  read  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  about 
folks  having  operations  —  farmers' 
operations — and  you  said  if  they  all 
worked  together  they  could  make 
things  go." 

Observing  her  father's  amusement, 
Ruth  appealed  with  her  expressive 


brown  eyes  to  her  mother  to  help 

her. 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  Mrs.  Ranson, 
"she  is  thinking  about  the  article  I 
read  about  farmers'  co-operative 
creameries,  I  think." 

"O,  I  see,"  smiled  her  father. 
"But  tell  us  your  pumpkin  bug 
plans,  Ruth,  for  I  will  confess  I  shall 
miss  the  pumpkin  pies  a  few  months 
hence." 

"Well,  I  could  look  over  a  few 
hills,  and  Robert  and  Glenn  could, 
too,  and  Nellie  could  help  a  little, 
and  mamma  could  teach  us  how." 

"Well,  mamma,  with  Ruth's  help, 
you  can  organize  a  co-operative 
pumpkin  bug  crew,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  I  must  go,  but  if 
you  save  the  vines,  I'll  pay  for  the 
work;  count  on  that." 

He  arose,  patted  Ruth  on  her 
sunny  curls  and  went,  whistling,  to 
see  if  the  field  could  be  cultivated. 

Ruth  forgot  to  put  the  remaining 
dishes  away.  "Mamma,  let's  call 
Robert  and  Glenn  and  tell  them." 

"Better  plan  a  little  first,"  sug- 
gested her  mother. 

"Pumpkin  bugs  smell  awfully  bad. 
What  could  we  do  with  them?" 

"If  you  do  not  crush  them  they 
do  not  smell  so  badly.  I  think  you 
could  get  some  old  bottles  and  drop 
the  bugs  into  them  as  you  catch 
them." 

"Well,  papa  said  he'd  pay  us. 
WThat  do  you  think  we  should 
charge?"  said  Ruth,  with  a  business- 
like air. 

"Why,  ten  bugs  for  a  penny  would 
be  an  easy  method  to  keep  count,  ' 
replied  her  mother. 

Ruth  ran  out  and  called  the  three 
younger  children,  and,  returning, 
with  them  in  close  pursuit,  she  said, 
"Now  tell  them  about  the  co — co- — " 

"Co-operative  work,"  said  her 
mother,  helping  her. 

It  took  but  a  little  time  for  Ruth 
to  explain. 

"Lets'  go  right  now,"  said  Glenn. 

"I  have  just  a  little  work  to  do 
yet,"  said  mamma.  "Suppose  we 
begin  our  co-operative  work  now, 
and  you  help  me." 

"Tell  us  what  to  do,"  said  Robert. 
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"The  wood-box  is  empty."  No 
sooner  had  mother  said  it  than  both 
boys  went  bounding  down  the  steps 
to  the  woodshed.  "And  the  dining 
room  has  not  been  swept."  Ruth 
reached  for  the  broom. 

And  what  shall  I  do,  mamma?" 
asked  little  Nellie,  who  had  been  an 
interested  listener. 

"Go  and  get  each  one  a  bottle  from 
the  shed." 

"Soon  the  co-operative  bug  club, 
as  they  later  decided  to  call  them- 
selves, was  gathered  about  the  first 
pumpkin  vine,  watching  mother  pick 
the  bugs  gently  by  the  head  and 
shoulders  and  head  them  into  the 
bottles,  which  they  held  near  her." 

Glen  said,  "Mamma,  put  one  into 
eaen  bottle  so  we  will  start  even." 

"My,  just  do  look!"  exclaimed 
Robert,  as  he  turned  a  clod  near  a 
vine.  "Bet  you  there  are  ten  right 
here."  And  he  counted  nine  into  his 
bottle.  "That's  a  penny  for  me  with 
the  one  mamma  put  into  my  bottle." 

"Yes,"  said  mamma.  "You  will 
find  many  bugs  under  the  clods,  so 
turn  them  and  look.  Now,  children, 
you  must  handle  the  vines  carefully, 
book  on  the  body  of  the  vines  near 
the  ground  first,  and  turn  the  leaves 
gently,"  and  Mrs.  Ranson  demon- 
strated her  meaning  by  handling  the 
vines  so  as  not  to  bruise  them. 

Aa  mamma  rose  from  the  vine 
they  each  started  toward  the  next 
hill,  but  Ruth  saw  there  were  too 
many  little  hands  working  together, 
30  she  said,  "Why  not  each  take  a 
row?   There  are  five  rows  and  four 


B  WISHED 
Coffee  Finally  Had  to  Go 


The  way  some  persons  cling  to 
coffee,  even  after  they  know  it  is 
doing  them  harm,  is  a  puzzler.  But 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  give  it  up 
for  good  when  Postum  is  properly 
made  and  used  instead.  A  girl 
writes: 

"Mother  had  been  suffering  with 
nervous  headaches  for  seven  weary 
years,  but  kept  on  drinking  coffee. 

"One  day  I  asked  her  why  she  did 
aot  give  up  coffee,  as  a  cousin  of 
mine  had  done  who  had  taken  to 
Postum.  But  mother  was  such  a 
slave  to  coffee  she  thought  it  would 
be  terrible  to  give  it  up. 

"Finally,  one  day  she  made  the 
mange  to  Postum,  and  quickly  her 
headaches  disappeared.  One  morn- 
ing while  she  was  drinking  Postum 
so  freely  and  with  such  relish,  1 
isked  her  for  a  taste. 

"That  started  me  on  Postum,  and 
I  now  drink  it  more  freely  than  I 
3id  coffee,  which  never  comes  into 
our  house  now." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
~reek,  Mich.  Write  for  booklet, 
'The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms. 

Regular  Postum  (must  be  boiled). 

instant  Postum  doesn't  require 
boiling,  but  it  prepared  iiintantly  by 
stirring  a  level  teaspoonful  in  an  or- 
dinary cup  of  hot  water,  which 
makes  it  right  for  most  persons. 

A  big  cup  require!  more,  and  Home 
people  who  like  strong  things  put  in 
a  heaping  spoonful  and  temper  it 
with  a  large  supply  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you   know  the 

amount  that  pleases  your  palate  and 
have  it  served  that  way  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 


of  us  children.  Mamma,  you  could 
take  a  row,  too." 

"Oh,  I  must  cook  a  good  dinner 
for  this  co-operative  club,"  she  said, 
"and  I  can't  take  a  row  this  fore- 
noon." 

"We'll  help  mamma  and  Nellie 
look  over  their  rows,"  said  Robert. 

None  finished  their  rows  that 
forenoon,  but  they  made  a  good  be- 
ginning. 

"What's  this  little  patch  of  tiny 
brown  things  on  the  under  side  of 
this  leaf?"  asked  Glenn. 

"Bug  eggs,  I  guess,"  said  Robert. 
"Better  pinch  them  off  and  bottle 
them,  too." 

An  hour  passed  quickly  by,  and 
then  the  co-operative  club  marched 
to  the  house  with  their  bottles  half 
filled  with  bugs.  Their  mother  took 
her  hands  out  of  the  dough  and 
came  to  the  door  to  look  at  the 
catch. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  them, 
mamma?"  asked  Ruth. 

"Kill  'em,  girl,"  said  confident 
Robert. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  the  job,"  said 
Ruth. 

"I  think,  Ruth,  you  could  pour  a 
little  kerosene  on  them  and  the  job 
would  be  done,"  said  their  mother. 

"But,  mamma,  I  have  forgotten 
how  many  I  put  into  my  bottle," 
said  Robert. 

"Well,  get  a  board  and  shake 
them  out  or  break  the  bottle  and 
push  them  with  a  stick  into  little 
piles  of  ten,  after  you  have  put  kero- 
sene on  them,  and  you  can  count 
them  easily." 

Soon  each  child  was  busy  recount- 
ing the  catch,  and  when  papa  came 
from  the  barn  he  was  greeted  by 
the  co-operative  bug  club  in  a  body. 

"You  owe  us  lots  of  pennies," 
cried  little  Nellie. 

"Just  see  the  bugs  we  have,"  said 
Glenn,  and  papa  was  led  into  the 
shade  of  the  maple  in  the  corner  of 
the  yard,  where  he  whistled  his  sur- 
prise as  he  saw  the  ten-bug  piles  on 
four  boards. 

"Ruth's  'operations'  certainly 
make  the  bugs  go,"  he  laughed,  as 
he  sat  down  on  a  box.  " 

"You  owe  me  eleven  pennies,  for 
I  have  eleven  piles  of  bugs,"  said 
Glenn. 

"And  you  owe  me  thirteen,"  said 
Robert,  "and  Ruth  has  fifteen,  and 
Nellie  has  fifty-nine  bugs;  we  gave 
her  our  extra  ones." 

"So  this  bug  club  has  449  buRs! 
Well,  Ruth,  you  keep  the  count,  and 
I'll  get  some  pennies  so  1  can  pay 
you.    Did  you  get  over  the  patch?" 

"No,  sir,  but  we  mean  to  finish 

tiiis  afternoon,"  said  Etutta. 

At  '■'>  p.  111.  the  children  went  out 
to  "bug"  the  remainder  of  the  vines, 
and  told  papa,  aa  they  ran  to  meet 
him  that  evening,  that  he  owed 
tbem  2f,  cents  more,  which  he  cheer- 
fully handed  over  to  the  treasurer, 
a*  ho  called  Ruth. 

The  early  supper  eaten,  Mr.  Ran- 
aon  sat  down  to  read  the  day's  pa- 
per, but  the  co-operative  quartet  had 
wonderful  tales  to  tell  him  of  the 
habits  and  performances  of  the 
bugs.  How  many  fathers  would 
have  said, "You  kids  keep  <|iilel  now 
father's  reading."  Fortunately,  tbil 
father  saw  a  future  in  this  childish 
enthusiasm,  and,  lay  hi  k  the  paper 
aside,  he  entered  Into  He  ir  «  onverna 
tlon,  giving  and  rc.elvlng  pleasure. 
And    mamma   lauKhinxly  remarked, 


as  the  last  good-night  kiss  was  given, 
"Who  knows  but  that  we  may  have 
a  future  state  entomologist  in  our 
family  co-operative  club?" 

When  the  bug  season  was  over  the 
children  had  $4.47  in  their  bank, 
and  the  pumpkin  vines  fully  repaid 
the  labor  bestowed  on  them  by  yield- 
ing a  large  wealth  of  pumpkins. 

Ruth  gave  special  care  to  a  sturdy 
vine  which  grew  in  a  lower  corner, 
where  the  soil  was  richest,  and  it 
grew  a  pumpkin  so  large  that  a 
neighbor  suggested  that  they  take  it 
to  the  county  fair.  Papa  and  the 
neighbor  brought  it  to  the  house  on 
a  wheelbarrow  and  the  children  pol- 
ished it  with  cloths  and  pasted  across 
the  side  a  paper,  on  which  they 
wrote,  "This  pumpkin  was  grown  by 
the  Ranson  Family  Co-operative 
Club." 

To  the  children's  delight,  their 
pumpkin  took  first  premium,  and 
they  added  this  $2  premium  money 
to  their  $4.47,  and,  at  mamma's  sug- 
gestion, bought  a  little  calf  from  a 
neighbor,  and  they  call  it  their  "co- 
operative calf,"  and   papa  says  he 


thinks  they  are  planning  to  start 
one  of  those  co-operative  creameries 
which  mamma  read  about  a  few 
weeks  ago.       JESSIE  G.  YOUNG. 

"Paper  Made  While  You  Wait" 

A  novel  test  of  speed  was  recently 
made  by  the  directors  of  a  paper  mill 
at  Esenthal,  Germany.  At  7:35  a. 
m.  three  trees  were  cut  down  in  a 
grove  near  the  mill.  The  wood  was 
sawed,  barked,  ground,  screened  and 
washed,  mixed  in  the  heater  ami 
flowed  on  to  the  weir,  and  at  9:34 
paper  was  being  reeled  on  the 
winder.  A  waiting  automobile  car- 
ried this  to  a  newspaper  office  two 
and  a  half  miles  away.  The  roll 
was  fed  to  the  press,  which  had  been 
made  ready,  and  the  first  newsboy 
rushed  from  the  office  with  the 
printed  sheets  at  11  o'clock  sharp, 
just  three  hours  and  twenty-five 
ninutes  after  the  trees  were  felled. 


According  to  an  Italian  scientist, 
a  square  mile  of  the  earth  in  six 
hours  of  sunshine  receives  heat 
equivalent  to  the  combustion  of  more 
than  2,600  tons  of  coal. 


Keep  a 

Kodak  Record. 


Preserve  for  future  reference  an  indisputable  record 
of  your  crops,  your  growing  stock,  the  condition  of 
buildings  and  fences  and  roads — by  means  of  photo- 
graphs. 

Make  sales  of  your  stock  by  means  of  photographs ; 
bring  home  ideas  from  other  people's  farms  by  means 
of  photography. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  by  the  Kodak  system. 
It's  all  very  simple — and  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  bv  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

398  State  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Highland  Park  College 


Some  Splendid  Bunlncsa 
■nd  Trade  School  Course* 


Dcs  Moines.  Iowa 


School 
all  the  year. 
Enter  any  time 
Vigorous,  thorough 
instruction    by  Expert 
Specialists.    Small  tuition 
fees.   Minimum  living  expenses 
Every  aid  for  ambitious  students  with  ~^*^^H| 
limited  time  and  money,   a.ooo  student*  "~^^J 
each  year.    Graduates  in  paying  positions 
everywhere.     Magnificent  buildings,  lully 
equipped.    Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 


w  ,. 

School 
farms  opan 
Junn  I  O,  Sspl. 
-T^tHa^'     2,  Oot.  1  3,  Nov.  26, 
Hash,      1013:  Jan.  5.  Fnb.  17, 
Mar.  30,  May  12,  1  B  I  4. 
Now  class's  formed   each  term 
Students  advanca  rapidly. 
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f>  This  Whip 

has  a  Red  Rawhide  Center 
from  Snap  through  Cap 

Red  Rawhide  gives  spring  and  wear 
to  a  buggy  whip.  It  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  whip  centers.  Do  not 
confuse  it  with  ordinary  domestic 
rawhide.  Red  Rawhide  comes  from 
ti:e  East  Indian  Water  Buffalo,  and 
is  treated  by  a  process  which  makes 
it  practically  moisture-proof.  This 
process,  which  is  our  trade  secret, 
is  only  one  detail  that  makes 

Red  Rawhide 
Center  Whips 

give  longest  and  most  satisfactory  service. 
In  workmanship,  style  and  appearance  they 
are  unapproachable.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing their  high  quality,  they  are  moder- 
ately priced. 

Red  Rawhide  Center  Whips  are  made  in 
the  largest  whip  factory  in  the  United 
States  by  workmen  who  have  alifetime 
of  experience  as  whip  makers. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Proof 
ol  Their  Quality 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
whips  write  us  to-dr.y  for  the 
famous  "Westfield  Test."  It  is 
conclusive  proof  that  Red  Raw- 
hid  e  Centers  are  the  kind  you  , 
should  buy. 

You  can  probably  buy  these  / 
whips  at  your  local  dealer's. 
If  he  doesnothavethem.urge  • 
him  to  get  one  for  you.  / 

UNITED  STATES  WHIP  CO, 
Westfield. 
Mass. 


ALFALFA  GROWERS 


Save  Your  Alfalfa 
Crop  from  the 
Rain. 


Let  Us  Tell  You 
How  to  Do  It. 

LININGER 
IMPLEMENT  CO.; 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  A«» 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-AMwA 
mer  at  Small  Cost.      CsmaB-k.  n£ 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  lfffllWB^"'gp 
Plan.    It  will  tjring  you  100  pictures  ▼KllrC^^ 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now.  **Mw^ 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  8.  Campbell  Av.f  Chicago— fR' 

Acrmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  J  1 1  gCal. 


IP  Sweep  Feed  I  0 1  A  -22  Galvanized 
Grinder.       |  0l*fr  Steel  Wind  Mill., 


I 


We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

GURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  SSSsrKS: » 

flies.  Neat,  dean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over  ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  Si. 

B&SOLC  SOMEBB,  100  DeZalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
FARMER  will  not  knowingly  pub- 
lish an  advertisement  of  an  unrelia- 
ble firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do 
exactly  as  it  advertises.  Any  sub- 
scriber who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in  his 
advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  us  his  claim  for  adjustment 
or  collection. 


The  Baby's  Face 


Who  can  fathom  the  fairy  grace 
That  dwells  in  a  velvety  baby  face? 
Who  can  fathom  the  fairy  glee 
That  rings  in  a  baby's  melody? 
And  who  can  unravel    the    secret  wile 
That    sleeps   in    the    nest    of   a  baby's 
smile? 

The  hungry  and  lingering  joy  we  know 
When  our  rough  face  touches  a  babe's, 
and,  lo, 

We  feel  the  touch  of  the  velvet  skin 
And   the    warm,    sweet    lovelight  bound 
therein! 


A  baby's  face — how  can  one  tell 
Its  mystic  charm  and  its  holy  spell? 
Rough  hearts  go  by,  rude,  rugged  men, 
From  the  dust  and  grime  of  mart  and 
fen, 

But  under  the  cloak  of  their  outer  din 
Love's  hunger  sleeps  their  souls_  within, 
And  when  they  see  a  baby's  face — 
Round  and  rosy  and  sweet  with  grace — 
They  long,  as  you  and  I,  to  press 
The  velvet  joy  of  its  warm  caress. 


How  much  it  holds,  how  deeply  lays. 

Within  its  soft  and  gentle  maze. 

The  charm  to  soothe,  the  charm  to  heal, 

The  hurt  that  hearts  so  often  feel! 

A  baby's  face  along  the  way 

Is  like  a  little  bloom-o'-may ; .  a 

And,  like  a  little  flower,  it  brings 

The  sweetness  of  a  thousand  springs; 

Hie  balsam  of  the  heart-made  well 

Is  in  the  touchstone  of  its  spell. 


as  it  will  be  the  most  interesting  ex- 
hibit at  the  fair. 


Our  Home  Chat 

The  "better  babies"  movement 
which  has  been  sweeping  the  coun- 
try from  coast  to  coast  is  on  in  full 
force  in  the  middle  west.  At  the 
state  fairs  this  coming  autumn  the 
women  of  the  country  will  not  only 
exhibit  their  quilts,  china  painting, 
cooking  and  preserves,  but  their  ba- 
bies also.  At  almost  every  state 
fair,  if  not  quite,  there  will  be  a 
baby-judging,  and  awards  made,  as 
in  the  different  classes  of  live  stock. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  most 
important  product  of  the  farm  is  the 
babies.  Sturdy,  hardy  babies,  brim- 
ming with  health  and  vitality,  are 
what  is  necessary  for  the  progress  of 
the  world.  If  each  generation  does 
not  surpass  the  former  one  in  men- 
tal power,  we  do  not  progress.  Men- 
tal progress  depends  largely  upon 
physical  progress.  A  strong  mind, 
to  accomplish  its  work,  needs  a 
strong  body,  although  there  have 
been  a  few  brilliant  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  where  the  wonderful  mind 
asserted  itself  in  spite  of  the  weak 
body,  but  at  the  cost  of  untold  suf- 
fering. 

When  you  go  to  the  fair  this  year 
take  the  baby  along  and  enter  him 
in  the  baby  show.  There  you  will 
get  a  fair  and  impartial  opinion  of 
him  and  be  told  what  is  the  matter 
with  him,  if  anything,  and  how  to 
remedy  the  defect.  Information  as 
to  the  baby  show  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  state 
fair  board.  It  would  be  well  to  get 
this  information  soon,  if  you  have 
a  baby  to  exhibit,  and  even  if  you 
have  none  to  enter,  be  sure  to  see 
the  baby  show  wkem  you  are  there, 


Something  of  Pillows  and  Sheets 

I  wonder  if  anyone  has  told  her 
way  of  making  sheets  and  pillow 
slips,  as  well  as  the  width  of  the  pil- 
lows? Now  my  way  may  not  be 
that  of  others,  but  I  never  get  much 
satisfaction  out  of  a  sheet  that  is 
over  two  and  one-half  yards  in 
length,  with  an  inch  or  more  hem 
taken  off  the  half  yard.  I  was 
taught  to  make  every-day  sheets  just 
two  and  one-quarter  yards  long,  in- 
cluding the  hem,,  but  I  find  sheets 
of  this  length  too  short  for  the  bed 
of  today.  Besides,  there  is  no  al- 
lowance here  for  the  shrinkage  of 
some  muslins.  I  want  both  bolster 
and  pillow  to  not  be  less  than  eigh- 
teen, or  even  twenty,  inches  wide. 
This  width  gives  you  shoulder  as 
well  as  head  rest  if  you  wish  it.  I 
have  never  had  pillows  or  bolsters 
made  narrower  than  this  unless  they 
were  cradle  pillows. 

The  width  of  the  bolster  and  pil- 
low slip  must,  of  course,  average  up 
with  the  article  it  is  to  enclose  in 
width.  The  length  of  bolster  must 
fit  the  width  of  the  bed,  and  pillows 
the  same  by  half. 

The  length  of  these  pillow  and 
bolster  slips  may  vary,  as  here  tastes 
differ.  I  want  the  slips  to  cover 
completely  any  sign  of  the  ticking, 
if  they  are  to  be  made  straight  and 
trimmed  with  edging  at  the  end. 
Some  women  prefer  the  bolster  slip 
open  at  both  ends.  In  this  case  you 
must  allow  a  greater  length  of  case, 
as  a  bolster  in  this  kind  of  a  slip  has 
a  tendency  to  move  slightly  to  one 
end  or  the  other  if  the  sleeper  tosses 
about  much  at  night. 

I  am  still  old-fashioned  about  my 
beds.  Every  bed  must  have  its 
feather  bed  and  feather  bolster,  with 
not  less  than  two  pillows  to  the  bed. 
I  began  that  way,  and  now  all  of  my 
family  that  is  left  growl  if  forced  for 
one  night  to  sleep  on  a  hard  lounge. 
Once  in  a  while  I  find  that  an  occa- 
sional visitor  has  pitched  off  the 
feather  bed  and  laid  herself  on  the 
mattress — for  long  ago  I  discarded 
the  straw  tick,  the  reason  being  that 
I  must  fill  them  myself,  and  it  was 
such  hard  work.  To  this  day  I  like 
them  best.  I  said,  laid  herself  on 
the  mattress.  It  is  always  a  her; 
men,  I  find,  as  a  rule,  like  a  soft  bed. 

I  do  not  make  spare  sheets  as  my 
mother  and  grandmother  made 
them.  For  every  night  wear  they 
made  them  of  coarse  muslin, 
bleached  white  in  the  sun,  and  O,  so 
sweet  and  smelling  when  freshly 
washed  and  dried  in  a  hot  summer 
sun  and  put  on  the  beds  that  night 
unironed — for  this  must  often  be 
done  in  my  mother's  home,  as  there 
were  so  many  of  us,  including  hired 
hands,  and  we  were  not  rich  by  any 
means. 

But  it  was  the  spare  sheets  upon 
which  the  ingenuity  of  needlework 
and  glossy  ironing  was  exercised. 
These  spare  sheets  were  of  fine  mus- 
lin, and  their  ends  were  adorned 
with  openwork,  pin  tucks  and  pretty 
lace  or  embroidery.  Mother  simply 
used  hers,  except  upon  two  occasions 
when  I  was  small,  to  put  above  and 
below  distinguished  visitors  who 
came  to  spend  the  night   with  us. 


She  made  these  sheets  with  an  eye 
to  that  purpose,  but  grandmother — 
the  one  I  knew  best — made  hers  for 
another  purpose.  She  made  these 
pretty  sheets  for  winding  sheets,  or 
sheets  upon  which  to  lay  and  cover 
her  dead  when,  in  her  time,  the 
winding  sheet  went  out  of  fashion. 
And  how  often  these  sheets  went  out 
among  the  neighbors  who  were  not 
so  old-fashioned  as  my  grandmother, 
and  had  not  provided  fine  sheets 
against  this  day  of  a  last  sleep  of 
someone  in  the  home.  Twice  in  my 
own  home,  when  I  was  little,  my 
mother's  were  used  in  this  way,  and 
— well,  I  was  always  glad  that  it  was 
not  I  going  to  sleep  under  these 
neatly  folded  and  lavender-scented 
sheets.  IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


The  Subject  of  Quilts 

This  is  not  a  new  subject  by  any 
means,  but  it  is  one  that  is  agitated 
in  most  country  homes,  even  in  these 
days  of  store  blankets  and  comforta- 
bles; for,  say  what  you  will,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  quilted  quilt  for 
summer — one  quilt  and  a  white 
spread  are  just  warm  enough  for  a 
covering  on  a  cool  night  in  the  hot 
season,  when  a  blanket  and  spread 
would  be  decidedly  warm.  I  am 
just  old-fashioned  enough  to  delight 
in  a  few  nice  quilts,  quilted  in  fancy 
patterns,  after  being  pieced  in  a 
pretty  way.  But  I  am  afraid  I  would 
not  have  on  any  of  them  had  I  de- 
pended on  myself  to  make  them. 
Pieces  will  accumulate,  especially 
where  there  are  children,  and  it 
seems  too  bad  to  put  them  in  the 
stove,  when  they  could  be  made  into 
quilts. 

Our  sewing  society  has  sent  many 
a  quilt,  all  finished,  to  needy  ones. 
Some  were  cut  out  of  worsted  and 
lightweight  pant  cloth,  brick-shaped, 
sewed  together,  lined,  with  batting 
in,  of  course,  and  tied  at  each  cor- 
ner of  the  bricks.  Others  were 
made  the  "Three  Sisters"  style, 
three  strips  torn  as  long  as  desired, 
and  wide  enough,  when  sewed  to- 
gether, to  form  a  perfect  square; 
alternating  two  light  strips,  with  one 
dark  in  the  center,  with  light  in  the 
center  and  a  dark  one  on  each  side. 
When  sewed  together,  in  one  block, 
the  strips  run  lengthwise,  the  next 
one  crosswise,  strips  being  sewed 
together,  with  no  other  cloth  in  be- 
tween. But  just  now  we  are  mak- 
ing the  crazy  quilts,  sewed  on  paper, 
which  saves  cutting,  and  uses  up  the 
pieces  so  quickly  that  we  can  easily 
piece  a  whole  quilt  in  an  afternoon. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  of  a 
Way  to  piece  a  silk  or  worsted  quilt, 
which  you  line  and  finish  as  you 
piece:  Cut  pieces  into  squares 
either  four,  six  or  eight  inches;  cut 
squares  of  sheet  wadding,  or  old 
cloth  slightly  smaller  than  the  silk 
squares;  baste  lining  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  silk  square,  then  turn 
edges  of  silk  over  on  the  lining  and 
baste  the  turned-down  edge  all 
around;  then  fold  the  block  corner 
to  corner  to  make  a  half  square,  and 
baste  again  to  hold  it  in  position. 
When  all  of  the  blocks  are  so  basted 
into  half  squares  or  oblongs,  put, 
them  together  in  any  form  desired 
and  sew  together  with  the  over-and- 
over  stitch. 

MADGE  MILLAR. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


Description  of  Patterns 

6225— Girls'  Dress— This  dross  has  a  one- 
piece  skirt,  which  Is  Joined  to  an  under- 
walst.  The  blouse  of  this  dress  is  made 
with  the  closing  at  the  front.  This  dress 
can  be  made  with  embroidered  flouncing1 
or  of  one  material,  as  preferred.  The 
pattern  6225  Is  cut  in  sizes  4,  0,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  Size  8  years  requires,  If  made 
as  represented,  3'/£  yards  of  17-Inch 
flouncing,  %  yard  of  36-inch  lining  fur 
the  underwalst. 

G06X—  Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
—Any  of  the  pretty  soft  materials  that 
drape  well  ran  be  used  to  make  this 
dress.  The  garment  closes  at  the  front. 
The  three-gored  skirt  can  be  made  with 
either  the  empire  or  regulation  waist- 
line. The  pattern  GOfls  Is  cut  In  sizes  14, 
16  and  18  rears.  Medium  size  requires  3 
yards  of  54-Inch  material,  •%  yard  of  laco 
edging  and  V/t  yards  of  plaiting. 

6211— Ladies'  Press— This  smart  gown 
would  make  an  excellent  golng-away 
dress  for  a  bride  or  a  dressy  street  draM 
for  any  woman.  It  is  made  with  a 
shoulder  yoke  across  back  and  front,  ex- 
tending well  down  on  the  shoulder  11-  re 
a  plain  sleeve  Is  attnched.  The  skirt  has 
four  gores.  It  opens  In  front  over  a 
small  panel  and  may  have  either  normal 


or  raised  waistline  The  pattern  6214  Is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
(Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  44-Inch 
material. 

6023-LadlcB'  Five-Gored  Skirt  —  This 
skirt  can  be  used  to  complete  a  co;it 
suit  or  It  can  be  worn  with  separate 
shirt-waists.  It  can  be  mado  with  either 
the  empire  or  n-gu  hi  t  ion  waistline  and 
closes  at  the  front.  Serge,  cheviot  or 
broadcloth  e;m  !>.•  usi-d  to  make  Hum 
skirt  The  pattern  602S  Is  cut  In  sizes 
22  to  30  Inches  waist  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  41-Inch  ma- 
terial. 

6227- Draped  Th t  <■>-< loi  eil  Skirt  -  The 
draped  skirt  Is  worn  by  everybody.  This 
skltl  has  three  gon-i  and  eloscs  at  !!>/• 
side  of  the  front,  where  It  Is  slightly 
draped.  In  the  baek  there  ts  a  wldi 
panel  In  box-plait  effect.  The  pattern 
6227  Is  cut  In  sizes  22  to  N  Inches  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  3%  yards 
of  44-inch  material. 

•  When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
yotir  name  and  ftddTMl  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  ca>  li  PattCTfl 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  Children, 
give  number  and  are 

Address  votir  orders  to  Pattern  DUfH  . 
Twentieth  Century  Karmor.  Omahn.  Neb. 


Some  Good  Recipes 


Soups  for  Hot  Days 

Jellied  Bouillon— To  each  one-half 
pound  of  beef  and  veal  used  add  one  and 
one-half  pints  of  cold  water;  crack  the 
bones,  if  any,  and  let  simmer  until  meat 
is  in  rags;  strain  off  the  liquid  and  add 
one  teaspoonful  celery  salt,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  chopped  carrot,  onion  and  tcmato 
and  four  pepper  corns.  Let  this  simmer 
again  twenty  minutes,  then  strain,  and 
when  cool  set  in  the  refrigerator  for 
twelve  hours  to  jelly.  Serve  In  chilled 
glasses  or  fancy  cups,  with  an  olive  or 
a  slice  of  lemon  for  garnish. 

Tomato  Cream  Soup— One  quart  either 
canned  or  fresh  tomatoes;  cooked  some 
time  and  strained;  add  soda  the  size  of 
a  large  pea;  cool  it  and  add  a  quart  of 
rich  milk,  one  tablespoon  of  butter  and 
one  of  cornstarch;  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.    Boil  a  few  minutes. 

Potato  Soup— In  one  quart  of  milk  put 
one-half  an  onion  and  let  it  simmer  fif- 
teen minutes;  take  your  potatoes,  mash 
them  and  add  to  the  milk;  strain  through 
a  colander;  season  with  one-half  table- 
spoonful  butter,  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  pinch  of  pepper.    Serve  hot. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 

Corn  Breads 

When  making  cornbread,  instead  of 
putting  in  shortening  when  mixing  bat- 
ter, try  and  put  several  spoonsful  of  lard 
or  butter  in  dripping  pan;  let  it  get  hot 
before  puting  in  your  batter  and  you  will 
have  a  nice  crust  on  it.  Also,  for  a 
change,  try  baking  it  in  large  cakes  in 
frying  pan  on  top  of  stove.  Make  cakes 
at  least  half-inch  thick;  put  plenty  of 
grease  in  pan,  taking  care  they  do  not 
burn.  When  making  egg  cornbread,  try 
pouring  a  cup  of  sweet  milk  in  center 
of  batter  after  setting  in  oven  to  bake, 
but  before  it  gets  hot,  and  you  will  have 
a  custard  Johnniecake. 


just  as  you  do  for  the  table;  boil  in  clear 
water  until  tender;  heat  some  good  vin- 
egar for  a  half-gallon  jar;  take  and  put 
one  tablespoonful  of  the  hot  vinegar  in 
bottom  of  glass  can,  then  fill  up  with 
the  hot  beans.  Put  another  tablespoon- 
ful of  the  hot  vinegar  on  top  of  the  beans 
before  sealing.  Cabbage  can  be  canned 
same  way.  When  preparing  for  tab'e 
pour  vinegar  and  water  in  can,  off  from 
the  beans;  wash  off  in  warm  water,  the  i 
cook  and  season  like  fresh  beans  or  cab- 
bage. When  putting  green  beans  down 
in  brine  for  the  winter,  put  them  in  a 
flour  sack,  then  put  in  jar  with  brine, 
then  the  scum  which  arises  will  not 
touch  the  beans.  Put  clean  cloth  on  top 
of  cucumbers  in  brine,  wash  out  cloths 
in  plenty  of  fresh  water  at  least  once  a 
week  to  free  them  from  scum,  and  keep 
your  cucumbers  from  spoiling. 

AUGUSTA  TREMPER. 

Linden,  Tex. 


To  Can  Green  Beans 

Take  nice,  tender  string  beans,  prepare 


Preserved  Rhubarb  and  Cherries 

Preserved  Rhubarb  in  Cold  Water— Cut 
stalks  in  two-inch  pieces,  fill  jars  full 
and  fill  with  cold  water  and  seal  and 
keep  in  cool,  dark  place.  Especially  good 
for  use  in  winter. 

Cherry  Butter— Six  quarts  of  large,  tart 
cherries,  enough  water  to  cover,  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  soda;  boil  forty  minutes, 
drain  off  water,  then  add  enough  to  keep 
from,  burning.  Cook  until  soft;  mash* 
well  and  add  three  pounds  of  sugar;  boil 
until  it  resembles  butter. 

Brandied  Cherries— Make  a  syrup  of 
sugar  and  water,  take  about  threo 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  water  and 
three  pounds  of  cherries;  heat  to  boiling, 
stirring  to  prevent  burning;  pour  over 
fruit  while  warm.  Let  stand  one  hour. 
Put  in  preserving  kettle,  heat  slowly, 
then  remove  cherries  and  boil  the  juice 
until  thick  like  a  syrup;  add  a  little 
brandy  and  pour  over  cherries,  hot,  a""1 
seal  in  pint  or  quart  jars. 

HELEN  A.  LYMAN. 
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Get  this  dessert  spoon 


l'"ull  length,  six  inches. 


Through  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  this  beautiful  dessert  spoon, 
designed  and  made  especially  for  this  magazine  by  Wm.  Rogers  &  BOM, 
may  be  obtained  for  the  cost  of  handling,  35  cents.  The  beauty  of  this 
spoon  Is  bewitc  hing. 


COUPON 

I 'lease  send  my  dessert  spoon  to 

Name  


Address  

Knclosed  find  35  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  handling. 


If  you  wish  teaspoons  and  forks 
you  may  still  get  them — spoon, 
10c;  and  fork,  20c. 

Address 

Silvern  arc  Depart  inert 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OM  Mi  V  SEB, 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR  . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  now  edition  (.Spring  and  Sum- 
mer ,  i  !i  i ::,  ihhuc  i  oi  k  v  10  i:  v 
W  oil  \  N  HRR  OWH  DRESS- 
MAKKIC,  Illustrating  100  up-to- 
date  and  eaHlly  made  r.n  in-ni  i  for 
ladles,  misses  and  children.  In  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, wo  will  sen. |  HiIh  2.ie  foook, 
post  paid,  for  fx-  extra;  without 
pattern.  I  <•<  Address  all  orders 
fur  patterns  and  hooks  lo 

Patten  Depertwert^ 

Twentieth  OentOry  I  iirmcr, 
Onuilin,  Nob. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next  num- 
ber! of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing inagnzlnes : 
li.  toriel  Itavlew. 

M ■  'hue'*  MnKkXlnn. 

Ladles'  World. 


Addrona  Twanilath   Cantnrj  Farmar 
Omaha,,  Hab. 

V  / 


Yon  ran  Ion  RBJ  <  lit  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Parmer  for  h 
lents  per  mure  Inch)  insii  w i •  1 1  oi- 
lier—  not  less  than  7"  MBtfl  far  M| 
one  cut.  It  Is  niLKaMi'  tO  write  lit 
onro,  us  \\f  lia\e  only  one  of  MCb 
kin. I. 
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Saves  Labor 

Doors  swing  on  hinges. 
Easy  to  open  and  close. 
Keeps  silage  winter  and 
summer.  Send  today  for 
catalog.  We  also  sell  the 
light  running  Silberzahn 
Silage  Callers.  Address 
Wood  Bros.  Silo  Mfg. 

General  Ofllee,  Box 

Lincoln.  Neb. 


25?*  SSft  TO  V I R  G I N I A 

Soil,  clirr\ole  oiul  (oxiliKn  tor  form.;**  are  e>c<lle*t.  l^nA  i» 
<l«.«\ot>(r\Q  arul  ir\.tr«aii*a  trv  value  ro>iaAs  ;  oUeix  lOOTo  &rv>luo.lUj 
ur\dtr  brober  CorvAvtioiM    W  us  sead  yoa.  out  UVusrrafed  Uxrui 
Re olirer  wvVrK  tu\I  detiiU  °t  ibotnk  Home  or  Ir\v«tfmlAt  oMMrtuiutiu 
«lvilt,«r>ou  lire  here  or  nut.  VlR6l«l«,  LANO  iMmOKATlON  BUREAU 
,0  6»leBvoc«C-.  Dr  Walnr  I  Qu/icK.  6«ixl.  Msr.-.*o«.noK«  .  V*. 

S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  all  layers — regular 
egg-  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced from  Lady  Mourine  and  Prince 
Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
delivery.  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Good 
Poultry,"  our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a 
year,  with  3  months'  egg  record,  each 
issue  practical  instruction  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  poultry  raising — the  Shore- 
wood  way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saug-atuck,  Mich. 


Why  Foreswear 


Your  Allegiance  to  "Uncle  Sam" 

and  take  up  your  abode  where  the 
growing"  season  is  short  and  the- 
(climate  is  rigorous,  when  the  vers 
"best  land  that  the  sun  shines  on 
lis  in  the  United  States,  and  where, 
in  many  places,  you  can  work  out 
doors  almost  all  the  year  'round? 

If  you  think  of  moving-  frona 
your  present  location,  ask  me 
where  to  obtain  good  land  at  rea 
sonable  prices.  Say  what  State 
you  prefer,  and  I  will  send  in- 
formation to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH. 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agents,  Union  Pacific 
^ail-nad  Co.,  Room  110  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA.  NEB. 


FREE!  FREE! 

ST  I.OUIS  COUNTY 
MINNESOTA  LAND 

Maps  and  beautiful  illustrated  Folders  describ- 
ing the  wonderful  Country  near  DUL.UTH 
There  are  great  possibilities  for  you  here.  Why 
not  investigate?  Write 

LAND  COM  B.,  D.  &  I.  B.  B.  CO., 
198  Wolvin  Building:,  Duluth,  Minn. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Fergms  Falls,  Minn. 

CHOICE    X  AND    AT    A    BAB  GAIN — 

If  interested  in  choice  land  at  a  bargain, 
either  for  a  home  or  investment,  read 
the  back  cover  page  of  this  issue.  There 
you  will  find  description  of  a  new  tract 
opened  for  sale  and  settlement  in  the  fa- 
mous Golden  Prairie  District  of  Wyom- 
ing. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  -for- 
mation bureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  It. 


Mexican  Indian  Problem  of  Future  Republic 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


EXICO  CITY — The  red  man 
is  a  more  serious  problem 
in  Mexico  than  the  black 
1  man  is  in  the  United 
States.  This  country  has  over  15,- 
000,000  people,  and  of  these  less 
than  3,000,000  are  whites.  There 
are  about  6,000,000  pure  Indians 
and  6,000,000  more  who  are  red 
men,  more  or  less  crossed  with  the 
whites. 

The  pure  Indians  are  practically 
uneducated,  and  this  is  largely  so  of 
the  mixed  breeds.  The  greater  part 
of  them  were  for  years  in  little  more 
than  debt  slavery,  and  today  some 
millions  of  them  are  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  on  the 
estates  of  the  rich  haciendados. 
Some  work  in  the  towns  and  others 
live  in  villages,  maintaining  many  of 
the  customs  of  centuries  ago. 
*  Within  the  last  few  years  Mr. 
Frederick  Starr  has  been  making 
studies  of  the  Mexican  Indians.  He 
has  traveled  from  here  across  the 
country  down  to  Guatemala  City, 
visiting  the  various  tribes  and  tak- 
ing measurements  of  their  heads, 
busts  and  of  other  parts  of  their  fig- 
ures. He  has  photographed  thou- 
sands of  them  and  has  made  plaster 
casts  of  many.  A  part  of  his  travels 
was  through  the  mountains  of  south- 
ern Mexico,  where  he  found  many 
Indian  villages,  each  village  being  a 
little  republic.  He  found  many  new 
tribes  and  also  many  descendants  of 
the  ancient  peoples  who  inhabited 
Mexico  during  the  days  of  Monte- 
zuma. It  is  through  his  researches 
a,nd  those  of  other  ethnologists  that 
the  authorities  here  are  studying  the 
great  political  problems  whch  con- 
front them. 

Fifty-One  Different  Languages 

They  now  know  that  there  are 
scores  of  different  Indian  tribes  in 
Mexico  and  that  each  has  its  pecu- 
liarities. In  18  64  one  of  the  chief 
scientists  of  the  republic,  Don  Man- 
uel Orozco  y  Barra,  found  that  there 
were  fifty-one  different  Indian  lan- 
guages, and,  in  addition,  about  sixty- 
nine  dialects.  He  divided  these  lan- 
guages into  eleven  different  families, 
and  it  was  later  shown  that  nearly 
all  of  these  Indians  had  used  ideo- 
graphs and  employed  them  in  com- 
municating thought.  . 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  In- 
dian races  is  the  Aztecs.  It  was  the 
ruling  race  at  the  time  Cortez  came, 
and  there  are  millions  of  it  on  the 
plateau  today.  The  Aztec  civiliza- 
tion has  been  so  pictured  by  Prescott 
that  many  think  that  it  is  about  the 
only  race  of  Indians  in  Mexico.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Aztecs  got  the  most 
of  their  civilization  from  the  Toltecs, 
whom  they  conquered  when  they 
came  here  from  the  north.  They 
got  their  religion  from  them,  and 
also  their  calendar  and  architecture. 
The  Toltecs  built  the  Pyramids  of 
Mexico,  and  either  they  or  a  branch 
of  this  race,  known  as  the  Mayans, 
constructed  the  wonderful  cities  of 
Yucatan  and  those  of  Guatemala  as 
well.  I  have  already  written  of  the 
ruins  of  Quirigua  in  the  Motagua 
valley,  not  far  from  the  Caribbean 
sea  in  Guatemala,  which  our  arch- 
eologists  are  now  excavating.  They 
are  the  remains  of  temples  built  by 
the  Mayans,  who    are    supposed  to 


have  gone  there  from  Mexico  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  Aztecs  called  themselves  Mex- 
icans and  it  is  from  them  that  we  get 
the  name  Mexico.  Their  descend- 
ants are  numerous  today,  but  are 
largely  peons  who  work  for  the 
whites.  It  is  from  them  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  soldiers  are  re- 
cruited. 

Miztecas  and  Zapotecas 
Among  the  other  Indians  who 
have  to  be  reckoned  with,  in  the 
Mexico  to  come,  are  the  Zapotecas 
and  the  Miztecas.  Both  of  these 
races  are  noted  for  their  intelligence, 


is  wrapped  tightly  around  the  hips 
and  tucked  in  at  the  waist.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  every  woman  has  a  huipil 
for  Sundays  and  feast  days.  The 
huipil  is  a  lace  decoration  of  enor- 
mous size,  which  is  worn  as  a  sort  of 
headdress;  it  incloses  the  face  or  it 
may  extend  around  the  neck  or  hang 
down  from  the  head  at  the  back  like 
the  war  plumes  of  a  Comanche  chief. 
On  dress  occasions  the  girls  wear 
also  full  skirts,  which  are  often  heav- 
ily embroidered  with  lace. 

These  women  do  much  of  the 
work;  they  are  fond  of  gold  jewelry 
and  like  especially  ornaments  made 
of  American  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces.  Girls  may  be  frequently  seen 
thus  wearing  a  small  fortune  in  gold 


Young  Aztecs,  a  Vital  Part     of  Mexico's  Future 


and  they  have  already  given  Mexico 
some  of  its  ablest  men.  Benito 
Juarez,  for  years  the  president  of  the 
republic,  was  a  full-blooded  Zapo- 
teca,  and  President  Porfirio  Diaz  had 
Mizteca  blood  in  his  veins.  These 
tribes  are  now  found  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  central  plateaus.  You 
may  see  them  in  Pueblo,  Oaxaca, 
Guerrero  and  Morelos.  It  is  said 
that  their  ancestors  date  back  to  the 
time  when  Mitla,  Xochicalco  and 
Zaachila  were  built.  The  Zapotecas 
were  never  subdued  by  the  Aztecs, 
and  they  are  now  growing  in  inde- 
pendence right  along.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  them  in  Oaxaca,  a 
state  whose  population  is  fully  nine- 
tenths  Indian.  Some  are  to  be  found 
on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
where  the  women  are  noted  for  their 
picturesqueness  and  for  their  inde- 
pendent ways. 

Girls  of  Tehuantepec 
Indeed,  the  girls  of  Tehuantepec 
are  among  the  beauties  of  the  North 
American  continent;  they  are  as 
straight  as  a  royal  palm  tree  and 
their  forms  are  beautifully  rounded; 
they  have  olive  skins,  black  hair  and 
eyes  and  teeth  as  white  as  lime 
freshly  slaked;  their  ordinary  cos- 
tume is  a  jacket  and  skirt,  the 
former  having  short  sleeves  and  cut 
very  low  at  the  neck,  so  that  it  ex- 
poses their  beautiful  shoulders  and 
arms.  The  jacket  reaches  almost  to 
the  waist  and  a  strip  of  bare  skin 
usually  shows  between  it  and  the 
skirt. 

The  skirt  makes  one  think  of  that 
of  the  Burmans;  it  consists  of  a  strip 
of  red  cloth  several  yards  long;  this 


double  eagles,  although  their  feet 
may  be  bare. 

Ruins  of  Mitla 

The  most  famous  ruins  of  this 
tribe  lie  within  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  southeast  of  Oaxaca  City;  they 
ore  about  300  miles  south  of  the 
Mexican  capital  and  one  can  go  there 
by  train  in  less  than  a  day.  There 
are  fairly  good  hotels  at  Oaxaca,  and 
from  there  one  can  reach  the  ruins 
by  carriage  in  five  or  six  hours;  or 
he  can  go  by  train  to  San  Pablo  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  and  stop  at  the 
hotel  there.  In  the  latter  case  he 
will  be  right  at  the  ruins  and  can 
easily  spend  a  day  or  so  in  moving 
about  through  them. 

The  ruins  are  those  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Mitla;  they  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  Indians  say  that  under 
them  lie  the  chambers  wherein  are 
stored  the  treasures  of  the  ancient 
Zapoteca  kings.  Some  of.  the  ruins 
are  striking.  The  Hall  of  the 
Monoliths,  for  instance,  has  walls 
five  feet  thick  and  columns  of  enor- 
mous size.  The  lintels  over  the  en- 
trances are  solid  blocks  of  stone 
eighteen  feet  high  and  five  feet 
thick, and  the  pillars  are  porphyry, 
rising  fourteen  feet  from  the  floor 
and  extending,  it  is  said,  six  feet  be- 
low it;  they  are  big  around  as  a 
whisky  barrel. 

Next  this  is  the  Salon  of  the  Mon- 
oliths, which  is  100  feet  long  and 
20  feet  wide;  its  falls  are  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  it  has  a  floor  of  cement. 
The  decorations  of  Mitla  make  you 
think  of  Pompeii.  Some  of  the 
floors  are  in  mosaics,  and  many 
structures  are  wonderfully  carved, 
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reminding  one  of  the  crumbling  tem- 
ples and  fort  at  Delhi,  in  Inda. 
Strang*'  Indians  of  Northern  Mexico 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  Mexican  tribes  live  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country.  Chihuahua 
has,  for  instance,  the  Casas  Grandes, 
which  lie  near  the  railroad  on  the 
way  from  Juarez  to  Terrazas.  These 
Casas  correspond  somewhat  to  the 
homes  of  our  cave  dwellers,  save 
that  they  were  built  on  the  level  and 
were  of  vast  extent;  they  were,  in 
short,  the  first  apartment  houses  on 
record.  The  chief  building  is  800 
feet  long  from  north  to  south  and 
200  feet  wide  from  west  to  east,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  almost  five  acres. 
It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  three 
separate  piles,  united  to  lower  build- 
ings. The  apartments  varied  in 
size,  and  the  walls  in  places  were 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  indicating 
that  the  I  uilding  had  six  or  seven 
stories.  These  buildings  were  in 
ruins  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, and  very  little  is  known  of  the 
people  who  built  them,  although 
some  suppose  them  to  date  back  to 
the  Moquis. 

Some  Cave  Dwellers  of  Mexico 

In  Chihuahua  we  have  the  Tara- 
humares  Indians,  some  of  whom  still 
live  in  caves,  and  who  are  sometimes 
known  as  the  American  cave  dwell- 
ers. Similar  homes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  the 
entrances  being  protected  against 
the  weather  and  wild  beasts  by  stone 
or  mud  walls.  Some  of  the  caves 
are  very  large,  and  are  reached  by 
ladders,  or  by  stairways  cut  out  in- 
side the  house;  otters  of  the  houses 
are  of  stone,  and  some  are  of  adobe, 
with  roofs  of  thatch. 

The  Tarahuraares,  both  women 
and  men,  are  noted  for  their  long, 
flowing,  jet-black  hair.  The  men 
pull  out  all  the  hairs  from  their 
faces.  They  say  that  whiskers  are 
a  sign  of  wickedness,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  devil  has  always  a 
beard.  These  people  are  said  to  be 
the  greatest  runners  on  record,  and 
instances  are  known  of  where  men 
have  run  170  miles  without  stopping. 
They  go  on  a  slow  trot  and  keep  it 
up  for  hours.  The  women  can  run 
as  fast  and  as  well  as  the  men,  and 
both  men  and  women  have  moon- 
light races  and  other  athletic  sports. 
They  sometimes  race  by  torchlight. 

The  Pima  Indians,  who  are  founu 
in  the  same  locality,  are  much  like 
the  Terahumares  and  the  Tepehu- 
annes.  Another  tribe  nearby  let 
their  finger  and  toe  nails  grow  in 
Chinese  fashion;  they  say  that  cut- 
ting off  the  nails  will  produce  blind- 
ness, and  that  if  a  girl  sucks  the 
backbone  of  a  deer  her  back  will 
grow  curved  and  she  will  have  the 
backache.  These  tribes  are  noted 
for  their  chastity,  those  who  fall 
from  grace  being  publicly  switrhe  I. 
Hub-holes  of  TeplC 

Among  the  least  known  Indians 
of  Mexico  are  some  in  the  territory 
of  Tepic,  which  lies  on  the  west 
coast,  surrounded  by  Jalh'o,  Du- 
rango  and  Sinaloa.  Here  live  the 
Huicholes,  whom  the  Mexicans  call 
the  barbarians;  they  have  little  to 
do  with  the  present  troubles  and  do 
not  want  anything  but  to  be  let 
alone;  they  have  their  homes  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains  and  are 
so  warlike  that  it  was  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Spaniards  were  able 
to  conquer  them;  they  are  nominally 


converted  to  Christianity,  but  they 
are  practically  barbarians  and  are 
said  to  be  Christians  only  when  fa- 
vors are  to  be  obtained.  Many  of 
them  are  hunters,  and  they  snare 
deer  in  nets  stretched  between  poles. 

Some  of  the  Huicholes  look  much 
like  the  Chinese,  and  this  reminds 
me  that  I  have  seen  many  Japanese 
and  Chinese  faces  among  the  Mex- 
ican Indians.  It  may  be  that  a  part 
of  the  ancient  population  drifted 
over  from  Asia  across  Bering  strait 
and  came  down  here  through  our 
country.  The  Huicholes  have  a 
wicker  chair  which  is  just  like  the 
Chinese  cane  chair  which  is  now  in 
use,,  and  they  employ  it  in  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  It  may  be  that 
the  custom  of  wearing  long  nails 
which  I  have  mentioned  came  also 
from  China. 

The  Huicholes  are  about  five  and 
one-half  feet  high,  and  their  women 
are  very  good  looking;  they  wear 
short  skirts  and  tunics  of  cotton 
cloth  which,  they  weave  upon  their 
own  looms.  The  legs  are  left  bare 
and  the  skirt  is  caught  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  girdle;  the  girdle,  like 
the  obi  of  Japan,  is  more  costly  than 
any  other  part  of  the  dress.  The 
women  wear  necklaces  and  they 
have  beads  in  their  ears. 

The  Huichole  houses  each  contain 
but  one  room,  and  the  entrance  is 
low  and  small  like  that  of  the  Es- 
kimo igloo.  The  houses  are  circu- 
lar and  they  are  made  of  stone,  with 
thatched  roofs.  The  idols  are  kept 
in  caves  in  the  hills. 

These  people  make  beautiful 
blankets  and  they  do  fine  embroid- 
ery; they  have  many  queer  customs. 
Marriages  are  made  by  the  parents. 
The  babies  do  not  creep,  but  they 
crawl  about  on  all  fours  like  a 
monkey  until  they  are  able  to  stand. 

Not  far  from  the  Huicholes  live 
the  Coras,  of  whom  only  about  2,500 
remain.  These  Indians  claim  to 
have  come  from  the  east  and  they 
look  not  unlike  Koreans;  they  have 
features  much  like  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  they  consider  themselves  better 
than  the  other  tribes  about. 

The  Coras  marry  at  15  and  the 
women  keep  their  beauty  a  long 
time,  although  their  lives  are  very 
insanitary;  their  houses  have  no 
ventilation  and  they  bury  their  dead 
in  caves. 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Cheapest  Threshing  Power 

r\0  your  threshing  this  year  in  record  time,  with 
less  worry  and  expense.    Secure  all  your  grain  in 
prime  condition  and  thus  realize  highest  market  prices  for  it. 

Reliable,  steady  power  is  the  keynote  of  quick,  thoro,  prof- 
itable threshing.  It's  the  kind  furnished  by  the  "ever-ready" 

Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor 

No  other  threshing  power  plant  gives  such  sure,  steady  power 
in  the  belt.  This  outfit  will  drive  your  separator  with  a  steady 
hum,  hour  after  hour,  and  enable  it  to  deliver  the  biggest  output 
of  clean  grain — grain  that  grades  high  and  sells  high. 

A  Money  Maker — A  Money  Saver 

Eliminates  Fire  Dangers 

A  Hart-Parr  Tractor  saves  you  money  with  every  turn  of  the  fly-wheel. 
Operates  on  cheapest  kerosene.  Eliminates  the  licensed  engineer,  burned 
out  flues  and  melted  crown  sheets.  Does  away  with  water  and  fuel  teams. 
Means  less  help  to  board,  less  drudgery  for  the  women.  Light  in  weight', 
safe  on  bridges.    Easy  to  move.    Goes  thru  the  average  gateways. 

The  Only  Tractor  That  Operates  Perfectly 
in  Below-Zero  Weather 

Every  Hart-Parr  Tractor  is  oil  cooled.  This  feature  positively  insures 
it  against  a  freeze  up,  even  in  below  zero  weather.  The  coldest  day  finds 
the  Hart-Parr  Tractor  delivering  full  power  every  minute  it  works. 

F.  J.  Weber,  Watson,  Sask.,  Can.,  says:  "It  has  got  to  be  very  cold 
when  our  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  will  not  start  with  the  first  turn  of  the 
fly-wheel.  We  got  it  started  any  cold  day.  It  was  the  only  one  that  could 
pull  a  separator  behind  it  in  the  snow." 
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HART-PARR  COMPANY 

Lawler  St.  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Thirsty  Cattle  1 

should  have  plenty  of  fresh,  cool  water  these  hot  days.  Let 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine 

at  the  New  Low  Price,  supply  it  for  you.  The  hotter  the  day  the 
thirstier  the  cattle  (jet.  and  It  is  no  fun  pumping  by  hand  in  a  swelter- 
ing: sun.  The  Farm  Pump  Engine,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  Is 
always  ready  to  supply  at  once. 

270  to  2,450  Gallons  of  Water  Per  Hour! 

£f     Thia  remarkaMo  online  in  niife—  All  Over  the  World 

iJV  enny  to  opente 


oonopioal  datable 
ahaplwfolj  woiithor-proof— no  belter, 
brnri-H,  or  Hpoeiul  platform*,  needed. 
Comes  ready  to  run.  Will  also  operate 
Rrindntono,  Wftdkl  morhlno.  nopnru- 
tor,  etc.  That  they  are  now  u  .  I  daily 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  No. 


It*  the  real  evideneo  of  their  micron*. 
Wo  want  to  tell  > on  all  about  thiH  re- 
markahle  engine  — how  it  in  made  — 
what  it  will  do  for  you  —  and  the  ex- 
tremely low  coot  at  which  you  can 
buy  it,  no 

17 -Get  the  New  Low  Price 
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FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 
Thornton  Street         Madison,  Wisconsin 


A  New  Deal  in  Silage  Cutters 


/Yes  Sir!  A  new  deal  I  Not  the  old-fash- 
ioned slat-apron  cutter  that  keeps  a  whole  crew 
of  men  busy  feeding  it,  but  a  modern,  up-to-date 
cutter,  a  SELF-FEEDER.  All  done  by  the  pow- 
erful Grip  Hooks  which  cram  your  fodder  Into 
the  knives.  Fills  the  Silo  in  a  hurry,  too,  no 
matter  if  it's  twice  as  high  as  your  house.  No 
coarse,  uneven  silage.  All  cut  fine  and  even, 
so  as  to  pack  down  closely  and  keep  fresh  as 
long  as  it  lasts. 

On.  Lsvaf 

Oswaj 


Silo  scene 
onO.D.  Jen- 
kins' I. urn. 
near  Seda- 
lia.  Mo. 


Four-fifths f)f  f  II  Siloowners  use  Smalley 
The  other  one-fifth  would  also  have  boug 
Smalleys  if  they  had  known  the  facts. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Freeman  of  Fremont.  No 
ways:  "I  1 1 :i vo  rim  your  mai'liine  six  iljiy> 
cutting  green  corn  lor  silo  filling:.  In  lli 
nix  flays'  run  I  cut  600  tons.  I  cut  th 
first  2<)0  Ioiim  In  Hoventeen  hours.  Th 
JJlowcr  worked  to  pei-feel  lou." 


nin<»»  to 


Powerful  Smalley 
Force-Feed  Silage  Cutter 

linn 'I I'  M  oalt.  peas,  alfalfa,  as  well  a>:  ):'  '•'  II 
silage.  ( Alfalfa. Orinding  Screen  lor  mak- 
ing Alfalfa  meal  can  be  attached.)  Only 
one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  Outfits.  No 
idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  e-nt  st<-<  I 
guaranteed  in  all  foundry  casting!!.    No  oiling  l>y 

SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  ( 

M n-niitactiirart  of  Fn<al.-ie».  Alfalfa  ami  Hand  fwd 


ha  i 


,Ml  oil  ■  ups  ..ii  all  imp.. riant  li.  nt  mg* 
Our  new  ill. ■•trot-. I  in  In  I. .ii  it  nuw  ready.  Semi 
ua  a  po.lal  ami  it  will  be  mailed  you  free,  by  raturr 

mail. 


Box  1  >  >  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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Sil3> 


iBuyyoufi 

Direct  from  the  mill 

Don't  pay  a  fancy  price  for 

a  silo.  No  better  silo  than  the 
Seattle,  and  the  price  is  very  low. 
Made  of  famous  "Puget  Sound" 
fir.  Manufactured  in  one  of  our 
six  mills.  Sold  direct  to  you  at  one 
profit  above  producing  cost.  You  get 
better  quality  as  well  as  a  40^  to 


fo  saving  on  a 


Seattle 
Silo 


Save 
40% 

60%onthiV 
clear  fir  Silo 

Close  and  straight  grain. 
No  sap  or  knots.  Wonder- 
fully durable.  Doors  of  new 
patented  swinging  type. 
Quick  detachable.  No  lift- 
ing. Door  bars  form  safe, 
strong  ladder  from  which 
hoops  are  easily  tightened. 
Write  today  for  special 
silo  folder  and  how  to  get 
low  shipping  rates  even  on 
single  silos. 

Save  40%  to  60% 
on  lumber  and  millwork 

Get  better  lumber,  too.  Buy  the  choic- 
est lumber  and  millwork  at  prices  40$  to  60  <!c  lower 
than  local  dealers  ask  for  inferior  materials.  You  are 
guaranteed  satisfaction  when  you  deal  with  us.  All 
orders  shipped  within  24  to  48  hours.  Reach  our  cus- 
tomers within  an  average  of  two  weeks'  time. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  price 
list.  Send  bill  of  materials,  if  you  can.  for 
estimate. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

460  Union  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash. 


GOOD  POULTRY,  £  aTO  *7, 

published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way. 
Most  complete  record  system.  Provides 
for  three  months'  work  with  poultry  in 
each  issue,  along  practical,  sensible  bus- 
iness lines.  Quotes  prices  op  eggs  from 
five  leading  white  breeds  ;ilso  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our 
way.  If  new  in  the  business,  be  sure 
that  you  start  right.  We  can  help  you. 
Deals  with  special  crops  and  intensive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry — 10c  a  copy;  25c  a 
year.    Write  tonight, 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


P  To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  p 

^_  on  fowls  and  In  the  houses,  use  wja» 

IS  PRATTS    POWDERED    LICE  KILLER 
Wjk  25c  and  50c  per  package  ^* 

A  and  PRATTS  LIQUID  LICE  KILLER  A' 
f\  35c  quart;  $1  gallon 

*mm  Each  the  best  ot  its  kind 

"Your  money  back  if  it  fails" 
mim        160-page  poultry  book  ioc  P7  mall  mmme 

At  all  dealers,  or 

S PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  W 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


KendalLs  Spavin  Cure 


The  old,  reliable  remedy  you  can  de- 
pend on  for  Spavin,   Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone  or  any  lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Cet  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  |1.  6  for  $5. '  'Treat, 
ise  on  the  Horse"  Free  at  drug- 
gist cv  from  Dr.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Yt.,  C.  8.  A. 


CHOICE    LAND    AT    A    BARGAIN — 

If  interested  in  choice  land  at  a  bargain, 
either  for  a  home  or  investment,  read 
the  back  cover  page  of  this  issue.  There 
you  will  find  description  of  a  new  tract 
opened  for  sale  and  settlement  in  the  fa- 
mous Golden  Prairie  District  of  Wyom- 
ing. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  puhlish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 
Always  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  adver- 
tisers. 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


ww  |OT  weather  should  be  good 
Xi  I     for     poultry,     small  and 


large.  Now  is  the  time 
when,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
chicks  get  twice  the  size  in  the  same 
length  of  time  they  do  early  in  the 
wet,  cold  spring.  Deep  in  the  shade 
all  should  wallow  or  doze  happily  in 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  hot  days.  If 
you  will  notice,  they  hide  away  from 
shortly  after  noon  until  about  3 
o'clock.  This  is  the  snoozing  time 
of  the  majority  on  a  hlot  day.  But 
no  flock  is  a  well  kept  flock  that 
must  wander  about  on  bare,  hot 
yards,  with  foliage  overhead  sadly 
missing.  Boards  or  canvas  stretched 
to  shade  them  in  spots  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  these  do  not  carry  the 
Coolness  conserved  by  the  deep 
shades  of  low-branching  leaf  bower, 
where  the  hens  get  deep  in  the  soft 
earth  and  burrow. 

Little  chicks  left  to  straggle  about 
a  superheated,  unshaded  yard  can- 
not grow  healthy,  though  they  sur- 
vive cooked  brains  and  roasting  feet, 
and  fat  hens,  panting  through  the 
heat  of  a  hot  day  often  succumb  to 
apoplexy  that  night.  See  to  it  that 
shade  is  handy  about  the  poultry 
yard;  dig  up  fresh  earth  for  them  to 
wallow  in  under  covered  places.  Give 
them  cool  water  more  than  once 
through  the  day.  Scald  that  green 
slime  often  that  gathers  so  quickly 
in  the  drinking  vessel  in  hot  weather, 
for  therein  may  grow  an  epidemic 
to  later  lose  you  dollars. 


Molting  Time 
Molting  time  for  some  of  the  older 
hens  may  begin  in  July,  often  does. 
As  a  rule  these  hens  do  not  need  to 
any  extent  the  greater  care  required 
by  the  hens  that  molt  during  the 
months  when  the  nights  and  morn- 
ings are  cool,  and  yet  you  will  find 
that  even  now  these  hens  will  con- 
clude the  molt  better  if  fed  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  little  oilmeal, 
a  bit  of  sulphur  a  couple  of  times 
each  week,  with  a  taste  of  some  tonic 
powder  now  and  then.  It  is  a  good 
idea,  also,  if  the  fowls  are  in  limited 
quarters,  that  these  earlier  molting 
fowls  do  not  draw  the  attention  of 
some  one  old  hen  that,  noticing  the 
bare  spots,  proceeds  to  make  them 
barer  by  pulling  the  feathers  about 
them  faster  than  nature  intends. 
Quite  often  from  these  earliest  molt- 
ing hens  the  vice  of  feather  pulling 
and  eating  starts.  But  this  is  sel- 
dom the  case  on  the  farm  with  long 
range.  If  it  should  happen,  there  is 
no  remedy  so  good  for  the  trouble 
as  bitter  aloes  mixed  with  lard  and 
brushed  well  into  the  feathers  of 
head,  neck  and  vent  and  over  the 
bare  places. 


The  Broody  Hen 

This  is  the  time  of  year  we  get  so 
mad  at  the  broody  hen.  We  wanted 
her  bad  enough  early  in  the  spring, 
but  now  she's  a  nuisance.  As  the 
summer  advances  she  lays  about 
seven  eggs  at  a  clutch,  then  clucks. 
Every  evening  we  find  a  lot  of  them 
on  the  nests.  Once  I  let  them  cluck 
a  few  days  to  satisfy  them,  then 
broke  them  up,  thinking  they  broke 
more  easily  if  given  a  few  days'  rest. 
I  do  not  do  this  any  more.  Instead, 


the  minute  I  find  her  hanging  to 
the  nest  over  night,  into  a  cool 
clucker's  coop  she  goes.  Here  she 
has  food  and  water,  but  no  straw. 
While  this  house  is  seldom  empty 
this  time  of  year,  except  for  scrub- 
bing and  disinfecting,  the  hens  do 
not  for  each  require  over  three  or 
four  days  in  it  to  make  them  forget 
the  clucking  desire,  and  quite  soon 
I  find  them  back  on  the  nest  laying. 
No  use  to  dlo,  as  some  do  that  I 
know — let  the  hens  cluck  on  old 
door-knobs  or  a  nest  egg  until  they 
get  poor.    It  is  a  big  loss. 


Advertising 
A  well  known  poultryman  advises 
this:  "July  is  none  too  soon  to  be- 
gin advertising  breeding  stock  for 
sale,  which  should  now  be  disposed 
of  to  make  room  for  the  growing 
youngsters.  Neither  is  it  too  early 
to  advertise  young  stock  for  sale,  es- 
pecially surplus  cockerels,  as  by  the 
time  you  begin  to  get  inquiries  the 
cockerels  will  be  really  large  enough 
to  sell,  if  early  hatched.  By  begin- 
ning early  you  may  wait  a  short 
time  for  inquiries,  but  remember  the 
buyer  is  studying  the  advertisements 
before  making  his  choice  where  to 
inquire,  and  the  names  he  has  no- 
ticed first  and  longest  are  the  names 
that  impress  upon  his  memory.  The 
man  or  woman  who  advertises  early 
and  late  is  the  name  that  tells  him, 
"Here  is  one  with  plenty  of  the 
goods  to  make  choice  from." 


First  Culls 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  bunch- 
ing up  the  growing  pullets  and  roost- 
ers if  you  keep  the  pure-bred — and 
the  majority  of  farm  residents  are 
making  a  strong  endeavor  to  do  so 
these  days — and  culling  out  the  un- 
desirables for  the  table,  while  you 
set  aside  the  best  and  earliest  to 
keep  over,  then  next  the  best  and 
earliest  to  sell,  for  the  pullets  at 
least,  to  your  neighbors  by  the 
dozen.  Did  you  know  that  in  every 
neighborhood  there  are  farmer  wives 
desirous  of  getting  at  least  a  dozen 
young  pullets  every  fall  from  some 
good  flock.  If  you  only  let  it  be 
known  abroad  that  you  will  save  the 
pullets  from  out  your  flock  to  sell 
by  the  dozen  as  breeders  or  builders 
of  blood  in  the  flocks  about,  I  find 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
you  to  bunch  up  your  surplus  young 
stock  and  sell  to  the  commission 
trade  at  any  price  that  is  on  the  mar- 
ket at  the  time. 

Fumigating 

One  should  not  wait  for  disease 
to  have  been  present  in  the  poultry 
house  to  fumigate.  Clean  out  and 
purify  the  house  once  in  a  while, 
though  the  flock  be  a  healthy  flock 
this  many  a  year;  and  you  have 
other  ways  of  keeping  down  lice. 
Fumigation  purifies  the  atmosphere 
of  the  poultry  house  and  reaches 
into  cracks  and  crannies  you  cannot 
otherwise  reach,  filled  with  visible 
or  invisible  poultry  enemies.  The 
easiest  method  is  to  burn  the  sulphur 
candles.  These  you  get  in  most 
drug  stores.  If  not,  then  your  near- 
est poultry  supply  house  should  have 
them  on  hand.    These  you  merely 


place  in  some  kind  of  a  safe  holder, 
light  them,  then  after  excluding  all 
fowls  from  the  house,  close  it  tight 
on  the  burning  candles.  Candles  are 
safest,  but  one  may  fumigate  by 
burning  rags  that  have  been  soaked 
in  melted  sulphur. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Four  True  5tories  of 

Minnesota  Pioneers 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  SIX.) 

corn  and  other  vegetables  to  bring 
back  to  camp. 

"This  is  all  very  pleasant  in  sum- 
mer, but  what  do  you  do  in  the  win- 
+  -  time?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  do  all  my  sewing,  make 
comforters,  knit  mittens  and  leg- 
gings, and  I  get  a  lot  of  reading 
done.  We  take  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  and  every  time  I  go  to  town 
I  get  a  magizine  or  two;  and  then 
there's  the  library  at  the  school 
house.  Our  school  receives  state 
aid — $75  a  year,  and  $10  of  that 
must  be  spent  for  books.  Everyone 
in  the  district  can  take  them  out." 

"How  far  is  it  to  school?" 

"It's  two  miles  from  here,  but  the 
children  don't  go  in  January  and 
February,  when  the  snows  are  so 
deep,  and  the  thermometer  down  to 
50  below  zero.  School  begins  the 
first  of  September  and  lasts  until 
Christmas;  then  begins  again  the 
first  of  March,  and  is  out  the  last  of 
June." 

"Have  you  any  near  neighbors,  or 
church  circles,  or  literary  clubs,  or 
anything  of  the  kind?" 

"My  nearest  neighbor  is  half  a 
mile  from  here,  and  we  have  to  go 
to  town  to  church— six  miles.  No,  I 
don't  belong  to  any  clubs,  but  I  never 
was  much  of  a  hand  to  go.  I  am  too 
busy  to  ever  get  lonesome.  Mr. 
Yates  is  busy  enough,  too,  in  winter. 
He  threshes  out  the  beans  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  by  beating  them 
with  a  flail  on  the  barn  floor;  then 
he  cuts  up  the  wood  for  fuel — you 
see  how  forehanded  he  is,  when  you 
look  at  that  pile  left  from  last  win- 
ter. He  nearly  always  cuts  down 
some  pines  and  hauls  the  logs  to  the 
mill  for  lumber;  then  he  builds  a 
new  barn,  or  hen  house,  or  some- 
thing. When  we  started  here  we 
had  just  the  one-roomed  log  cabin; 
then  we  built  an  addition  of  two 
rooms  downstairs  and  one  above; 
then  the  front  room  and  the  front 
porch.  Some  day  we  hope  to  build 
a  good  modern  house  on  that  knoll 
yonder,"  pointing  to  an  attractive 
location  among  the  pines  to  the  left. 

"Well,  I  think  this  is  just  splen- 
did!" I  commented  enthusiastically. 
"You  are  certainly  making  a  success 
of  life,  and  I  don't  wonder  you  are 
happy  and  contented.  Someone  has 
said  that  the  greatest  work  in  life  is 
the  rearing  and  training  of  children, 
and  here  you  have  four  future  citi- 
zens who  will  certainly  do  a  good 
work  in  the  world,  but  I  do  think 
you  have  been  braver  and  cheerier 
than  most  women  would  have  been 
under  the  circumstances." 

"Oh,  I  just  take  things  as  they 
come  and  make  the  best  of  them," 
she  modestly  answered.  Pretty 
good  philosophy,,  isn't  it? 

The  Yates',  of  course,  had  some 
capital  and  experience,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  right  spirit, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  been  happy 
and  successful  anywhere. 


July  r>,  i»i 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Apple  Trees  Have  Never  Borne 
A.  N.  Y.,  Douglas  county,  Ne- 
braska: My  apple  trees  have  never 
borne.  They  are  Winesaps,  North- 
western Greenings  and  Whitney 
crabs.  Some  have  blossomed  as 
many  as  three  years.  Also  Martha 
crabs,  which  are  planted  twelve  1VH 
apart,  and  one  has  not  even  blos- 
somed. These  fruit  trees  have  heen 
properly  trimmed  and  taken  care  of, 
and  have  been  set  out  nine  yei„rs. 
They  were  two  and  three  years  old 
when  planted.  Why  do  they  not 
bear? 

Answer — Such  inquiries  come  to 
us  frequently  and  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  fruit  growers  throughout 
the  country,  so  we  have  consulted 
three  of  the  best  authorties,  and  give 
their  answers  as  each  understood  the 
inquiry. 

"There  are  a  variety  of  reasons 
why  a  tree  might  not  hear.  For  in- 
stance, a  tree  making  a  very  rapid 
growth  often  comes  into  bearing  late 
and  because  of  having  made  this 
rapid  growth  the  buds  are  often  im- 
mature and  soft  and  will  be  easily 
blighted.  Location,  on  low  ground, 
where  frost  would  injure.  Neglect, 
ridging  up  the  earth  to  the  trees  in 
plowing  so  as  to  run  the  water  away 
from  the  roots,  causing  them  to 
starve  for  want  of  water.  Some- 
times improper  pruning.  Have 
known  of  a  case  where  severe  prun- 
ing retarded  the  bearing  of  Winesap 
trees  several  years.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  state  what  the  cause  was 
without  seeing  the  orchard,  or  to 
suggest  a  remedy. 

PETER  YOUNGERS, 
Geneva  (Neb.)  Nurseries." 

"It  is  impossible  to  state,  without 
examination,  just  what  the  trouble 
is  with  the  trees  you  speak  of.  It 
might  be  one  of  many,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  reasons.  Trees  are  often 
self-sterile,  but  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  varieties  close  together 
would  probably  eliminate  this  rea- 
son. The  blossoms  are  often  injured 
by  frost,  more  especially  if  the  trees 
are  in  a  depression  or  pocket  where 
the  air  drainage  is  somewhat  re- 
tarded. This  is  often  the  case  while 
the  trees  on  higher  ground,  or 
ground  which  has  good  air  drainage, 
do  not  suffer.  Fungus  diseases,  es- 
pecially scab,  often  attack  the  steins 
of  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit, 
causing  them  to  fall.  Too  rank  a 
wood  growth  often  prevents  fruiting, 
but  this  is  hardly  the  case  where 
the  trees  bloom  profusely.  In  thin 
case  summer  pruning,  in  June  or 
July,  and  the  use  of  cover  cro,);:, 
planted  after  the  first  of  July,  usu- 
ally prove  beneficial. 

J.  R.  COOPER, 

Department  of  Horticulture,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska." 

"Regarding  the  non-bearing  apple 
trees,  will  say  that  I  consider  that  a 
rather  hard  question  for  me  to  an- 
swer. The  Wlnesap  is  a  tree  which 
blossoms  very  young,  but  it  f^'ino 
the  blossoms  are  rather  weak  in  (  (in- 
stitution, and  very  few  of  them  will 
make  fruit.  This  Is  the  COM  morn 
or  less  all  through  the  Me  of  the 


Winesap,  but  improves  gradually  a:? 
the  tree  attains  age.  Now,  there 
may  be  different  causes  for  his  trees 
not  bearing  up  to  nine  years  of  a<-'e, 
but  the  most  likely  one  woi.Ul  be 
that  they  have  been  well  cared  for 
and  have  grown  continually  and 
have  not  stopped  long  enough  to  set 
good,  healthy  fruit  buds.  They 
might,  however,  make  an  effort  to 
set  fruit  buds  and  even  blossom  and 
yet  the  leaf  buds  would  seem  to  over- 
power them  and  get  ahead  of  them 
and  develop,  while  the  fruit  wonll 
disappear.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
trees  have  only  moderate  cultivation 
so  as  to  give  them  a  healthy  but  n<  t 
vigorous  growth;  then,  that  the  trees 
be  sj>rayed  well  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  Also  use  a  little  Bordeaux 
mixture  later  on,  as  this  will  stop  all 
fungus  growths,  also  ravages  of  the 
worms,  and  when  this  is  done,  if  the 
tree  developed  a  healthy  fruit  bud, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
bear.  We  have  discovered  that  our 
trees  bear  much  better  since  we  havo 
sprayed  them;  fruit  hangs  much 
better  and  develops  into  much  better 
fruit.    Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  A.  MARSHALL, 
Arlington  (Neb.)  Nurseries." 


Burdock  and  Canada  Thistle 

C.  L.,  Kiron,  la.:  Will  you  please 
let  me  know,  through  your  paper,  if 
there  is  anything  that  you  can  spray 
burdock  with  so  as  to  kill  it;  also 
how  to  get  rid  of  Canada  thistle? 

Answer — Modern  agriculture  has 
made  no  improvements  of  impor- 
tance on  the  old-style  plan  of  get- 
ting rid  of  weeds.  There  are  many 
treatments  prescribed  by  theorists, 
experimenters  and  others,  but  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  boy  and  hoe 
is  still  the  only  sure  way.  On  wet 
miornings,  and  in  odd  bits  of  time, 
go  out  with  a  sharp  hoe  and  with  one 
stroke  cut  off  the  plant  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  you 
do  not  permit  these  weeds  to  mature 
seed,  and  your  neighbors  are  equally 
careful,  you  can  eventually  eradicate 
them. 


Ueply  to  A.  J.  c.\  Letter 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer:  I 
wish  to  make  a  reply  to  "A.  J.  C.'s" 
letter  of  June  11  in  regard  to  the 
heel  fly.  If  "A.  J.  C."  will  come  to 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  almost  any 
boy  10  or  12  years  of  age  can  show 
him  plenty  of  heel  flies  In  the  month 
of  April.  I  for  one  have  seen  many 
heel  flies.  They  are  about  the  size 
and  shape  and  color  of  a  honey  bee. 
When  a  bunch  of  cows  gather  to- 
gether on  a  hot  day  you  can  easily, 
by  close  observation,  find  the  fly, 
and  with  a  quick  stroke  of  a  west- 
ern hat  put  It  on  the  ground.  Our 
cows  out  In  Texas  do  not  khk  In  the 
night  as  your  cows  do.  About  ?>  or 
4  p.  m.  our  cattle  leave  the  shade 
and  go  out  on  the  range  and  pra/.e 
u  .til  about.  10  a.  in  .  then  the  fly 
will  run  them  In  aKsiln.  The  heel 
fly  only  works  In   the  heat  of  dav 


"A.  J.  C.,"  you  probably  noticed 
that  the  cows  did  not  stay  in  the 
water  in  the  night.  If  it  was  the 
cactus,  as  you  believe,  it  seems 
queer  that  they  do  not  stay  in  the 
water  at  night.  A  cow  goes  in  the 
mud  and  water  to  keep  the  fly  from 
getting  at  her  feet,  as  the  fly  only 

'•acks  the  heel.  I  would  like  to 
hav-  you  explain  why  a  horse  never 
gets  those  terrible  cacti  in  its  heels. 
If  you  come  out  here  I  will  show  you 
the  real  fly,  but  would  advise  you  to 
be  careful  about  rubbing  the  heels 
of  our  Texas  cattle.          D.  C.  C. 

Higgins,  Tex. 

Let  the  Good  Work  Go  On 
R.  A.  C,  Casper,  Wyo.:  I  think 
the  plan  for  the  government  to  loan 
money  to  the  farmers  a  good  one. 
The  sooner  we  cut  out  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  middle  men  the  bet- 


ter will  be  the  general  conditions, 
and  thereby  lower  this  high  cost  ol 
living  that  is  such  a  universal  cry. 
We  ought  to  be  glad  that  the  people 
are  waking  up  and  demanding  just 
rights.    Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


Sheep  Kill  Woodtick 

That  sheep  are  sure  death  to  the 
woodtick,  cause  of  the  dreaded 
spotted  fever,  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  an  experiment  conducted  by  Dr. 
L.  D.  Frick,  a  government  expert. 
Dr.  Frick  placed  about  150  wood- 
ticks  on  six  sheep,  dividing  them 
equally  among  the  animals.  Of  the 
ticks  placed  on  the  sheep  all  but  six 
were  round  dead  forty-eight  hours 
later,  and  the  six  are  believed  to 
have  dropped  to  the  ground.  The 
grazing  of  sheep  on  infected  grounds, 
it  is  suggested,  would  rid  them  of 
this  plague. 


You  need  a  new 

DE  LAVAL 

Separator  NOW 

1  g-£  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
=  process  of  creaming — 

Because  your  waste  is  greatest  and  quality  of  product  poorest 
in  mid-summer,  when  the  milk  supply  is  greatest. 

Because  time  is  of  greatest  value  on  the  farm  at  this  season 
and  the  time  and  labor  saving  of  the  good  separator  counts  for 
most. 

Because  the  skim-milk  is  poorest  without  a  separator  in  hot 
weather  and  often  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  calves  and  young 
stock. 

Because  the  work  of  an  improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
is  as  perfect  and  its  product  as  superior  with  one  kind  of  weather 
as  with  another. 

Oftd  If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
^  =  inferior  separator  of  any  kind — 

Because  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  incomplete 
skimming  and  the  tainted  product  of  the  difficult  to  clean  and 
unsanitary  separator  mean  most  when  the  bulk  of  milk  is  greatest. 

Because  of  the  great  economy  of  time  at  this  season  in  having 
a  separator  of  ample  capacity  to  do  the  work  so  much  more  quickly. 

Because  an  improved  De  Laval  separator  is  so  much  simpler 
and  more  easily  handled  and  cared  for  than  any  other,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time  these  busy  days  "fussing"  with  a  ma- 
chine that  ought  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  junk-pile  long  ago. 

Because  the  De  Laval  separator  of  today  is  just  as  superior  to 
other  separators  as  the  best  of  other  separators  to  gravity  setting, 
and  every  feature  of  De  Laval  superiority  counts  for  most  during 
the  hot  mid-summer  months. 

These  are  nil  facts  capable  of  prompt  Mid 
easy  demonstration,  whether  yon  ha\e  a  poor 
separator  or  hoik-  id  all.  The  new  Do  Laval 
catalog,  to  he  hud  for  the  asking,  helps  to 
make  them  plain.  Kvery  l>e  In  mi  I  loenl  ae,en|, 
stands  eager  to  do  no  with  a  machine  Itself, 
with  no  obligation  on  your  pari  In  buy  unless 
lie  flOW — and  (hat   to  \  <  >  1 1  r  own  satisfaction. 

WHY  DELAY?  WO}  put  off  so  Import- 
ant a  step  as  (he  use  of  the  hesl  <  renin  sep- 
arator, Which  JOB.  need  more  RIGHT  NOW 
than  at  any  other  time'.' 


The  Dc  Laval  Separator  Co. 


nrw  YORK 


CHICAflO 


RAN  rHANCItt'O 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America'*  "bout  yet"  breed  —  purn 
White— every  wny  (fpslrahle.  In  grout 
demand.    Bred-tndny-suro-tn-ixiy.  Stock 

r,,,       ::,|(.  I'.Kl.'S      (<<l      tin  I  eti  I  OK  Solid 

10.  fi.r  ropv  "Ooort  Poultry."  oU|  quar- 
terly inn  •<  azl  ne.  26c  n  your  (Junto*  prices 
— kIvch  viilunlde  record  I'livcrlng  throe 
months'  wotk  with  poultry  The  wiiv  to 
mnkn  it  pay  —  the  Hhnrewood  way  If  VIM 
tonight. 

Bhorawood  1'iirmi  Co.,  SaiigAtuck.  Klcli. 


<  lion  I      LAND    AT    A    BAROAIlf  — 

if  Interacted  in  ahoica  land  M  ■  bargain, 

eltliei    for   n    home   or   Invent  merit,  rend 

the   llliek    rover   page  of  tills   Issue  Thole 
lull  will   flint  description  of  a   new  triiel 
opened  for  sale  and  settlement  In  the  f;i 
minis  Oolden    I'rnlrle   iMstihl   of  Wyom- 
ing 


Up  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth 
OtStW]  I'iu  mi.  i  when  writing  to  adver- 
tiser* on  tlds  pngo 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


July  5,  1913 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


SELLERS  of  cattle  are  not  any 
too  well  pleased  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  trade.  There  has 
been  a  very  fair  consuming  de- 
mand and  all  the  cattle  coming 
forward  have  been  .disposed  of  generally 
on  the  day  of  arrival.  Still,  there  has 
been  a  great  lack  of  snap  and  life,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  seller.  This  want 
of  activity  has  been  so  great  on  many 
days  of  late  that  sellers  have  found  it 
slow  work  disposing  of  their  holdings, 
and  this  is  never  a  satisfactory  feature 
of  any  market. 

A  dull  market  is  invariably  a  sagging 
market,  and  last  week  presented  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  Prices  at 
most  market  points  eased  off  owing  to 
the  lack  of  urgency  in  the  demand,  some 
of  them  showing  as  much  as  25c  decline 
on  fat  cattle.  Some  other  markets, 
owing  to  moderate  supplies,  fared  some- 
what better  than  that,  but  the  general 
tendency  in  cattle  values  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  discover.  In  fact,  the  reason 
for  the  dullness  and  weakness  prevailing 
in  the  trade  of  late  is  very  plain  to  be 
seen.  To  begin  with,  the  receipts  for 
this  season  of  the  year  have  been  quite 
liberal,  especially  so  as  compared  with 
last  year.  The  five  big  markets  at  the 
present  time  show  a  gain  for  the  year 
to  date  of  around  21,000  head,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  .  early  in  the  year 
there  was  a  heavy  deficit  in  receipts, 
thus  showing  that  as  the  year  has  ad- 
vanced receipts  have  become  more  lib- 
eral. It  would  appear  that  the  well 
known  shortage  in  the  supply  of  cattle 
in  the  country  induced  farmers  to  place 
on  feed  pretty  much  everything  availa- 
ble. There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  scramble 
all  over  the  country  to  secure  every  ani- 
mal that  could  possibly  be  made  into 
beef.  These  cattle  are  now  coming  td 
market  and  are  helping  to  swell  the  re- 
ceipts. 

A  feature  of  the  cattle  market  at  the 
present  time  that  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  old  operators  is 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  beef 
steers.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  trade  has  the  proportion  of  fat  cattle 
been  so  great.  On  many  days  it  has 
seemed  as  if  the  receipts  were  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  corn-fed  steers  of 
fair  to  pretty  good  quality,  there  being  a 
large  percentage  of  really  good  killers. 
On  the  other  hand  no  operator  on  the 
market  ever  saw  a  time  when  the  re- 
ceipts contained  so  few  cows,  heifers  or 
feeding  cattle.  Thus  with  the  receipts 
running  a  little  ahead  of  last  year  and 
consisting  at  the  same  time  largely  of 
corn-fed  steers,  it  is  very  easy  to  figure 
out  th?  cause  for  the  prevailing  weakness 
in  the  market.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
too  many  cattle  of  one  kind  coming  to 
market  all  in  a  bunch.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  season  is  well  advanced  and 
the  country  is  naturally  anxious  to  un- 
load and  is  hurrying  its  fat  cattle  to 
market  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Under 
existing  conditions  it  is  not  surprising 
that  prices  should  show  some  weakness, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  is  really  more  of 
a  surprise  that  values  are  holding  up  os 
well  as  they  are. 

Feeders  Selling  at  Fair  Profit 
A  gratifying  feature  of  the  market  is 
the  fact  that  the  cattle  being  disposed  of 
are  as  a  rule  making  the  farmers  a  fair 
profit  on  their  feed  and  labor.  As  a 
general  thing  operators  on  the  market 
are  not  looking  for  any  great  change  in 
the  near  future.  A  good  many  sellers 
have  expressed  themselves  as  preferrin 
that  the  market  should  continue  about 
where  it  is  at  the  present  time,  that  is 
with  good,  well  finished  cattle  selling 
from  $8.00(59.00  on  the  basis  of  Chicago. 
They  do  not  desire  any  great  advance 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  arguing  that 
fancy  prices  at  the  season's  end  serve 
no  better  purpose  than  to  stimulate  the 
feeder  market  at  the  opening  of  the 
range  season.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  range  men  always  like  to  see  a  stiff 
close  of  the  corn-fed  market,  knowing 
well  that  if  fat  cattle  bring  fancy  prices 
in  July  farmers  will  be  more  anxious  to 
secure  range  feeders  and  will   put  up 


Ames  acted  as  examiners.  The  class 
scored  a  Poland-China,  a  Berkshire,  a 
Chester  White  and  a  Duroc- Jersey.  But 
one  certificate  was  recommended,  the 
recipient  being  F.  G.  Paul,  Marshalltown, 
la-,  on  a  Poland-China. 


prices  on  themselves.  Men  of  the  corn 
belt  on  the  other  hand  figure  that  feed- 
ers are  already  dangerously  high  and 
they  do  not  want  to  see  any  further  ad- 
vance on  that  kind  of  stock. 
Demand  for  Hogs  Continues  Good 
The  hog  market  continues  in  very  satis- 
factory condition  and  prices  have  not 
shown  very  much  change  of  late.  In 
fact,  hogs  have  been  selling  between  $8.00 
and  $9.00  on  the  basis  of  Omaha  every 
since  February,  the  total  fluctuations  be- 
ing limited  to  a  comparatively  narrow 
range.  As  often  as  receipts  become  suf- 
ficiently large  to  make  the  market  a 
little  top  heavy,  the  packers  naturally 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  bear 
the  market,  but  it  almost  immediately 
springs  back  again  under  the  influence 
of  the  splendid  demand.  The  eleven  mar- 
kets of  the  country  show  a  loss  as  com- 
pared with  last  year  of  over  1,000.000  head 
in  the  receipts  of  hogs,  which  is  a  bull 
feature  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  At 
the  same  time  stocks  of  provisions  con- 
tinue moderate  and  the  consuming  de- 
mand good.  No  one  could  ask  for  a  more 
healthy  tone  than  that  existing  in  the 
hog  trade.  Producers  of  hogs,  without 
exception,  are  exceedingly  well  pleased 
with  the  condition  of  the  market  and  they 
also  have  a  large  measure  of  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  trade,  which  looks 
promising,  to  say  the  least. 

Sheep  Market  Uneven 

No  developments  of  special  interest  have 
occurred  in  the  sheep  trade  during  the 
last  week.  Receipts  at  most  points, 
notably  at  Omaha,  have  been  extremely 
light,  showing  that  the  corn  fed  season 
is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Prices  have 
been  influenced  by  these  light  runs;  mak- 
ing the  market  somewhat  erratic  and 
prices  correspondingly  uneven.  There  have 
been  sharp  advances  and  sharp  declines, 
brought  on  by  the  temporary  oversupply 
or  scarcity  in  the  receipts. 

Advices  from  the  big  western  sheep 
states  continue  to  indicate  heavy  runs 
for  the  coming  range  season.  Feed  is 
plentiful  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  stock  will  arrive  in 
good  condition.  Packers  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  good  killers  in  the  receipts 
of  westerns  the  coming  season  than  ever 
before.  There  is,  however,  no  fear  of  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  feeders,  and 
operators  on  the  market  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  heavy  business  in  that  class  of 
stock  this  fall.  It  is  anticipated  that 
many  cattle  feeders  will  be  forced  by  the 
prospective  high  prices  and  short  supply 
of  feeding  cattle  to  turn  their  attention  to 
sheep  and  lambs. 


How  to  Examine  a  Sick  Cow 

First,  take  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  by  placing  #a  self  registering 
veterinary  fever  thermometer  in  the  rec- 
tum, allowing  it  to  remain  there  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  The  normal  tem- 
perature of  a  cow  is  from  98  to  100  de- 
giees  F.,  but  in  some  cows  may  be 
higher.  It  is  usually  so  in  young  an- 
imals. 

Second  take  the  pulse,  which  can  be 
found  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
bone.  The  normal  beat  of  a  cow's 
pulse  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  minute. 

Third,  count  the  respiration  of  the 
animal  or  number  of  times  it  breathes 
by  watching  the  sides  of  the  flanks  or 
by  pressing  your  ear  to  her  side.  The 
normal  respiration  of  a  cow  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  minute. 

If  the  temperature,  pulse  or  respira- 
tion is  found  to  vary  much  from  the 
normal,  you  will  know  the  animal  is 
ailing.  Dull  glazy  eyes;  cold  ears;  dry, 
hot  nose;  harsh,  rumpled  coat;  lack  of 
appetite,  rumination  ceased  and  sudden 
shrinkage  of  milk  are  outward  indica- 
tions that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
cow. 

Milk  from  sick  cows  is  unwholesome 
and  in  some  cases  postivily  dangerous. 

Sick  animals  should  be  removed  from 
the  herd,  and  especially  if  there  be  any 
suspicion  of  a  contagious  disease. 

W.    M.  PHILLIPS. 


thing  exquisitely  clean.  American  and 
European  separators  arc  used  and  the 
creameries  are  co-operative,  all  con- 
tributors, large  and  small,  voting  equally 
on  every  question. 


Sale  Dates 

Dnroc-Jersey  Hogs 

September  27— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

October  3— John  Bader,  Scribner,  Neb. 
October  9— William    Moderow,  Beemer, 
Neb. 

October  9— M.    O.    Froistad,  Newman 
Grove.  Neb. 
October  5— W.   M.  Putnam,  Tecumseh, 

Neb. 

October  25— Herman  Tolle,  West  Point, 
Neb. 

October  30— J.   J.   Kane,   Wisner,  Neb. 
Poland-China  Hogs 

October  16— Thomas  A.  Shattuck,  Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

October  17 — Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb. ;  sale  at  Fairbury. 

October  20— William  Ferguson,  Sc_  - 
ner.  Neb. 

October  29— Tim  Neuhofel  &  Son,  Cen- 
tral City.  Neb. 
November  8— J.  L.  Naiman,  Alexandria, 

Neb. 


Annual  Meeting  of 

Iowa  Swine  Breeders 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  SEVEN'.) 

serum,  the  doctor  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  manner  of  vaccination  as 
important  as  the  serum  itself. 
Swine  for  Fair  Must  Be  Immune 
In  connection  with  the  last  talk  a  cir- 
cular was  read  announcing  that  the  Iowa 
Animal  Health  commission  had  recently 
decided  that  all  swine  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  Iowa  State  fair,  or  any  county  or 
district  fair  in  the  state,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  showing  that  they 
have  been  immunized  with  Dorset- 
McBride-Niles  anti-hog  cholera  serum 
not  more  than  thirty  days  prior  to  date 
of  such  fair  or  exhibition  if  serum  alone 
is  -used,  and  not  less  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  date  of  shipment  if  simultaneous 
method  is  used.  Hogs  which  have  recov^ 
ered  from  cholera  must  comply  with 
these  regulations. 

A  winter  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  Ames  during  the  Short 
Course  week  and  a  program  of  especial 
interest  will  be  prepared  for  it. 

The  National  Association  of  Expert 
Swine  Judges  failed  to  meet  in  connec 
tion  with  the  association.  For  the  bene 
fit,  therefore,  of  a  number  of  breeders 
wishing  to  practice  the  score  card  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  W.  Z.  Swallow. 
Waukee,  la.,  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Pew  of 


The  Small  Breeder 

There  are  a  few  kinds  of  business  for 
which  the  wideawake  farmer  should  al- 
ways be  in  the  right  humor.  One  of  these 
kinds  is  the  purchase  of  first  class, 
young,  high  quality  registered  breeding 
stock.  Many  a  most  successful  breeder 
and  farmer  owes  much  of  his  success  to 
just  this  one  fact— that  he  is  always  in 
the  market  to  buy  something  really  good 
A  young  registered  brood  mare,  prop- 
erly cared  for,  will  pay  her  way  right 
along  at  the  collar,  and  will  turn  in  a 
tidy  profit  every  time  one  can  raise  a 
foal  from  her.  A  good  young  breeding 
cow  will  do  nicely  as  the  foundation  of 
what  not  many  years  hence  may  prove 
to  be  a  most  valuable  registered  herd. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  a  few  pure  bred 
sheep,  or  some  young  registered  fowl. 
It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  these  crea- 
tures multiply  once  a  start  has  been 
fairly  made.  Many  and  many  a  young 
farmer  would  soon  be  making  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  high  class  breeder  if  he 
only  had  the  nerve  to  pick  up  a  pure 
bred  breeding  female  once  in  awhile 
when  opportunity  offered. 

In  the  whole  realm  of  agriculture  there 
is  today  no  more  substantial  or  promis 
ing  investment  for  the  young  man  who 
likes  live  stock  than  in  the  purchase  of 
•eally  good  breeding  female. 

W.  M.  PHILLIPS 


Cheese  Eaters 

According  to  the  Hamburger  Nachrich- 
ten,  England  is  the  greatest  cheese-eatin 
country  in  the  world.  Of  the  4,800,000 
cwts.  annually  imported  into  Europe 
England  takes  not  less  than  3,600,000 
cwts.,  or  75  per  cent.  France  comes  next, 
with  600,000  cwts.,  while  Germany  is  con 
tent  with  400,000  cwts.  As  it  consumes 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  its  own  very 
considerable  production,  it  is  probable 
that,  taking  everything  together,  Eng- 
land consumes  4,000,000  cwts.  of  cheese  a 
year. 


More  Criticism 

Another  federal  department,  the  Board 
of  Horticulture,  came  in  for  criticism  by 
speakers  at  the  American  nurserymen's 
convention,  which  attacked  the  Forestry 
department  for  supplying  free  trees  to 
land  owners. 


Dairying  in  Finland 

Finland  came  to  the  front  as  a  dairy 
country  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  ac 
cording  to  the  Chicago  Dairy  Produce 
At  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  best 
dairy  countries  in  the  world.  The  girls 
take  care  of  the  cows  and  keep  every 
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ALFALFA  &  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

make  a  positive  shearing  cut  full  width  of 
bundle,  from  sides  to  center  of  throat,  hence 
do  cleaner  work  on  less  power.  Our  sickle-edge  knives 

cut  the  hard,  dryallalla  to  H 
\  inch  lengths.    Only  silo 
fillers  made  having  these       / jl^JT \ ^BgVgTSSaSieBiS  1 
wonderful  knives.  Inves- 
tigate no  w.  W  rite  for  cat- 
alog.  Address  Dept.  68 


KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Branches: 
ft  Mlnnea  polls, Mlnor^ 
/  No. Kansas  City,  Mo. 
No.  Ft.  Worth,  feias 


Grain  Belt  Brand 
Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preven- 
tive.   A  conditioner  and  mineral  balancer. 
Guaranteed  Analysis: 
Potassium  Chloride.  ...  16% 
Calcium   Phosphate. ...  13% 
Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron  and  Aluminum...  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide   3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  product 
with  the  various  patent  remedies  on  the 
market  which  sell  at  medicine  prices. 
This  is  a  high  reduction  of  purely  veg- 
etable matter  and  does  not  contain  an 
ounce  of  salt  or  filler  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  descriptive 
of  this  product.  Agents  wanted  in  un- 
occupied territory. 

UNION     STOCK"    YARDS  COMPANY, 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Send  10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry," 
our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a  year. 
Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  record  cov- 
ering three  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewood 
way.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms.  Sangatuck,  Mich. 


JACOB  WERNSMAN 

Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb. 
LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER. 

Thoroughly  posted  in  pedigrees  and  values.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  from  breeders  for  whom 
I  have  conducted  sales.    Write  me  fop  open  dates. 
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Picking  a  Present  for  Mother 


In  the  millions  of  orders  we  fill  every  year  none  give  us  greater  joy  than  the  supplying  of  gifts  for  some  loved  one  at  home. 
Grocery  orders,  furniture  orders,  clothing  orders,  implement  orders — all,  of  course,  have  our  greatest  care  and  attention. 

But,  when  a  letter  is  received  saying:  "This  purchase  is  a  gift  for  Mother — a  remembrance  on  her  birthday  or  wedding  anniversary"  it.  goes  through  our  great  fifty  acre 
establishment  with  a  sense  of  loving  responsibility  that  permeates  every  man  or  woman  who  handles  it. 

And  we  receive  thousands  of  such  orders. 


This  announcement  will  be  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  customers  who  use  the  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  constantly  for  the  supplying  of  their  many  needs. 

To  them  we  say,  when  you  are  ordering  a  gift  for  father,  mother,  son,  daughter  or  friend,  don't  fail 
to  mention  the  fact  when  writing. 

To  those  who  are  not  now  our  customers,  we  ask  the  privilege  of  sending  our  wonderful  new  Catalogue, 
which  shows  in  truthful  text  and  picture  thousands  of  items  at  small  cost  that  can  be  used  for  gifts. 


And  then,  in  addition,  it  shows  over  a  hundred  thousand  other  items — groceries,  clothing,  shoes, 
hardware,  furniture,  farm  implements,  everything  from  a  paper  of  pins  to  an  automobile  which  can 
be  purchased  through  this  great  modern  method  of  merchandising  at  a  lower  cost  with  higher  quality 
than  you  can  secure  elsewhere. 

The  book  weighs  several  pounds.  It  contains  1000  pages — every  one  of  them  a  wonderful  store  win- 
dow of  surprising  bargains.  It  is  sent  absolutely  free  on  request — without  any  obligation  to  you. 
Your  copy  is  waiting.  All  you  need  do  is  to  ask  for  it.   Write  today.  Now. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY  °f*- 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

How  to  Identify  Him 

A  woman  rushed  into  the  police 
station  and  eclaimed  ecitedly: 

"My  husband  has  been  threaten- 
ing for  some  time  to  drown  himself, 
and  he's  been  missing  now  for  two 
days!" 

"Anything  peculiar  about  him  by 
which  he  may  be  recognized?"  asked 
the  officer,  preparing  to  fill  out  a 
description  blank. 

For  several  minutes   the  woman 
seemed  to  be  searching  her  memory. 
Suddenly  her  face  brightened. 
"Why,  yes,  sir;  he's  deaf!" 

A  Little  in  Advance 
A  Washington  man  and  his  wife, 
whose  domestic  complications  are 
frequent  but  not  serious,  had  one 
evening  called  upon  a  married 
couple.  On  their  way  home  the 
lady  said: 

"Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Parkers, 
I  should  say  it  was  an  ideal  mar- 
riage. Really,  I  believe  they  both 
think  absolutely  alike." 

"Charming  people,  charming  peo-  | 
pie!"  said  hubby.     "But  about  the 
thinking,  Gladys,  if  you  will  notice, 
she  generally    thinks    first." — Lip-  | 
pincott's. 

Competing  with  Dickens 

A  bookseller  once  advertised  for 
a  porter  and  man  of  all  work  for  his 
book  shop.  Among  the  applicants 
was  a  big  Irishman,  gifted  with 
more  muscle  than  wits. 

He  walked  into  the  shop  and 
glanced  about  rather  uncertainly. 
Finally  his  eyes  rested  on  a  big  no- 
tice suspended  high  above  the  door 
over  a   table  covered  with  books: 

"Dickens'  Works  All  This  Week 
for  16  Shillings." 

This  announcement  at  once  in- 
flamed the  applicant's  temper. 

"Oi  came  in  to  git  the  job,"  he 
shouted  to  the  proprietor,  "hut  Oi'll 
not  care  fur  it!  Dickens  kin  wurruki 
all  week  fur  sixteen  shillin's  if  he 
likes;  Oi'll  not.  Ye'd  betther  kape 
Dickens." 

And  out  he  strode. 

Eatable  Notes 
A  gambler  of  Tin  Can  borrowed  a 
sum  from  a  money  lender,  and  when 
the  note  fell  due  he  said  he  could 
lot  settle.  "You  must  settle!" 
ihouted  the  money  lender.  "If  you 
lon't  settle  I'll   "  But  the  gam- 
bler, taking  a  revolver  from  his 
Joot,  pointed  it  at  the  money  lender 
ind  said,  "Eat  that  note  or  I'll  let 
laylight  through  you!"  And  the 
noney  lender,  after  a  moment's 
lilent  thought,  crumpled  the  note 
nto  a  ball,  put  it  in  his  mouth, 
ihewed  vigorously  and  then  with  a 
;ulp  swallowed  the  pulpy  morsel. 
'That  dose  saved  your  life,"  said 
he  gambler,  in  a  mollified  tone,  and 
he  next  day  he  had  a  streak  of  luck 
ind  paid  the  money  lender  in  full. 
Phe  money  lender  was  much  pleased 
with  this  honesty,  and  when  the 
;ambler,  a  few  weeks  later  called 
ind  asked  for  a  new  loan,  he  was  I 
eadily  accommodated.  The  gam- 
)ler,  having  pocketed  the  new  loan, 
tat  down,  dipped  a  pen  in  th*  ink, 
tnd  selected  a  sheet  of  paper 
vhereon  to  write  the  usual  aoknowl- 
idgment.  Hut  the  money  lender 
lastily  interposed.  "Hold  on,  my 
riend,"  he  said,  and  he  ran  to  a 
upboard.  "Wait  a  minute,  my 
riend.  Would  you  mind  writing  it 
m  this  soda  cracker?" 
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Investigation  of  Silo  Matters 


HE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARM  DB  reconnizes  to 
the  full  the  economic  importance  of  the  silo.  It.  be- 
lieves that  a  silo  will  prove  to  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment on  every  farm  within  Its  territory,  if  it  is  eco- 
nomically installed  and  used. 
For  a  long  time  there  have  been  rumors,  which  of  lato 
have  begun  to  assume  definite  form,  that  Home  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  sellers  of  Bilos  are  usin^  com mercial  methods  that 
are  not  to  lie  recommended,  and  in  some  cases  are,  aft  11  m  1 1  >  dls- 
reputalile.  If  such  methods  are  employed,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly hinder  as  wide  an  adoption  of  ensilage  feeding  as  might 
otherwise  be  had.  c 

Because  this  magazine  is  Interested  principally  In  the  wel- 
fare of  the  man  that  produces  either  milk  or  cream,  It  has  I  -It 
moved  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  this  wholo  silo  matter. 
As  soon  as  this  Inve  ligation  Is  completed  and  all  available  facts 
are  ascertained,  ft  will  publish  the  results  of  the  iBTWtlgattOBi 
undeterred  by  any  Influence  whatever  Its  only  object  is  to  servo 
the  producer  of  dairy  products.  The  investigation  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  articles  will  begin  to  appear  In  the  near  future. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

The  Bitter  Truth 

Teacher — Which  letter  is  the  next 
one  to  the  letter  H? 

Boy — Dunno,  ma'am. 

Teacher — What  have  I  on  both 
sides  of  my  nose? 

Boy — Freckdes,  ma'am. 

Promptly  Answered 
"Now,  children,"  said  the  Sunday 

school  teacher  to  the  juvenile  class, 

'  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  an 

epistle  is?" 

'T  can,"  answered  a  little  fellow 

at  the  foot  of  the  class.    "An  epistle 

is  the  wife  of  an  apostle." 

In  a  Righteous  Cause 
Mother  entered  the  room  just  in 
time  to  see  4-year-old  Verna  knock 
her  older  brother  down. 

'Verna,  how  could  you  do  such  a 
thing?" 

"The  Lord  gave  me  strength," 
Verna  proudly  replied. 

Cause  for  Vanity 

The  little  Boston  boy  was  so 
plainly  puffed  up  with  juvenile  van- 
ity that  the  visitor  noticed  it. 

"Robert  seems  unusually  proud 
today,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  the  fond  mother  answered; 
"he  has  on  his  first  pair  of  specta- 
cles." 

Those  Good  Old  Times 
Bobby's  grandmother  often  re- 
ferred to  the  good  old  days  when 
such  commodities  as  meat,  vegeta- 
bles), fruit,  etc.,  were  grown  and 
prepared  at  home.  One  day  at  din- 
ner the  mince  pie  was  praised.  "But 
I'll  bet,"  declared  the  5-year-old  boy 
loyally,  "Jt's  nothing  like  the  pie 
that  grandma  used  to  make  when 
she  raised  and  picked  her  own 
minces;  is  it,  grandma?" 

CM  Two^livils 
Turning  a  corner  at  full  speed,  a 
small  boy  collided  with  the  minis- 
ter. 

"Where  are  you  running  to,  my 
little  man?"  asked  the  minister, 
when  he  had  regained  his  breath. 

"Home!"  panted  the  boy.  "Ma's 
going  to  spank  me." 

"What!"  gasped  the  astonished 
minister.  "Are  you  so  eager  to  have 
your  mother  spank  you  that  you  run 
home  so  fast?" 

"No,"  shouted  the  boy  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  resumed  his  home- 
ward flight,  "but  if  I  don't  get  there 
before  pa,  he'll  do  it!"  Youth'a 
Companion. 

A  Way  They  Have 
Mrs.  flint  came  for  a  visit  to  her 

sister's  home,   and   her   little  niece. 

Charlotte,  wbb  delighted  to  see  her. 
"What  became  of  the  black  kitten 

that   you   had  when   1    was  here  be 

fore,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Flint. 

"Why,  don't   you    know'''  asked 

Charlotte,  much  MifprlMd. 

"I  haven't  heard  11  word."  replied 
the  aunt.     "Was  he  poisoned  '" 
"No,  ma'am,''  snld  Charlotte. 
"Drowned  ?" 
"Oh.  no." 
"Stolen?" 
"No,  Indeed." 
"Hurt  In  any  way?" 
"No.  ma'am." 

"Well."  said  Mrs.  Flint,  "I  can't 
Kite       dear    What   became  of  him''" 

"lie  crowed  Into  n  cat,"  said 
Charlotte. —  Llpplneott's. 
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The  Unnecessary  Middleman  Must  Go 

Straight-from-the-Shoulder  Talk  on  Some  of  the  Factors  Entering  Into  High  Cost  of  Living 


N  ITS  legitimate  application,  the 
expression,  "The  Cost  of  Living," 
covers  the  expenditure  of  money, 
or  its  equivalent,  to  meet  the 
personal  needs  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  It  has  come,  how- 
ever, hy  a  sort  of  general  acceptance,  to  be 
more  or  less  restricted  to  that  expenditure 
which  defrays  the  cost  of  food  alone. 

A  short,  comprehensive  study  of  the  more 
familiar  phrase,  "The  High  Cost  of  Living," 
is  warranted  here  because  in  its  origin  and  ex- 
ploitation are  revealed  the  illegitimate  factors 
that  make  up  a  goodly  part  of  the  actual  cost 
of  living.  It  was  launched  upon  the  public  in 
the  fall  of  1909,  closely  following  the  exposi- 
tion at  Seattle,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
following  one  of  the  falsest  crop  reports  ever 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  At  a  time 
when  the  corn  crop  was  far  below  the  average, 
our  agricultural  bureau,  aided  by  the  daily 
press,  was  issuing  statements  of  wonderful 
bumper  corn  harvests.  High  food  prices  were 
featured  and  exploited  by  all  newspaperdom, 
which  finally  focused  attention  upon  the  meat 
prices  and  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  meat 
packers.  That  the  packers  do  not  operate  their 
plants  at  a  loss,  everyone  knows.  But,  except- 
ing the  farm  papers,  not  a  mention  was  made 
by  our  intelligent  (?)  press  of  the  diminishing 
number  of  range  cattle  in  the  west,  not  a  word 
printed  of  the  sun-burned  cornfields  and  the 
consequent  falling  off  of  pork  production,  not  a 
paragraph  inserted  concerning  the  drouth-rid- 
den pastures  of  the  middle  west. 

Why?  Because  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  reimbursement  to  the  producer  for 
Interest  upon  capital  invested  do  not  determine 
the  price  of  foodstuffs  to  the  consumer.  On 
the  contrary,  these  are  what,  in  the  United 
States,  set  the  price  of  living  to  the  consumer: 
The  unnecessary  handling  of  produce  by  middle- 
men, the  excessive  wages  of  certain  classes  of 
laborers,  the  tremendous  cost  of  politics,  and 
the  dissemination  of  false  crop  reports,  to- 
gether with  the  clever  manipulation  of  the 
market  by  grain  dealers  who  are  aware  of  the 
crop  conditions  of  the  world.  To  these  may 
well  be  added  our  outrageous  credit  system  by 
which  the  man  who  pays  cash  helps  pay  the 
bills  of  the  man  who  is  "on  the  book." 

System  of  Food  Distribution 
In  1911  the  value  of  food  produce  in  the 
United  States  was  placed  at  $9,000,000,000. 
Allowing  one-third  of  such  production  as  re- 
served for  farm  consumption,  gives  $0,000,000,- 
000  worth  as  marketed,  $1,000,000,000  of 
which  was  exported.  The  cost  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  in  the  United  States  for  this  mar- 
keted produce  was  $1  3,000,000,000. 

This  very  accurately  illustrates  our  Ineffi- 
cient system  of  food  distribution.  Nearly  all 
foodstuffs  are  produced  in  retail  quantity  on 
the  farm,  and  should,  within  the  limits  of  prac- 
ticability, be  so  delivered  to  the  consumer.  In- 
stead they  pass  from  the  farmer  to  the  selling 
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agent,  who  in  wholesale  quantities  passes  them 
to  the  wholesale  market,  which  proceeds  to 
turn  them  over  in  wholesale  quantities  to  the 
retailer,  who  hands  them  out  in  retail  quanti- 
ties to  the  ultimate  consumer,  making  him 
the  fourth  or  fifth  purchaser. 

Unnecessary  Middleman  Must  Go 

As  a  concrete  instance,  there  is  the  experi- 
ence of  L.  L.  Young,  the  Idaho  rancher,  who 
last  fall  sold  his  potatoes  for  55  cents  a  sack, 
and  learned,  in  replies  to  the  notes  of  request 
he  bad  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  sacks,  that 
the  consumers  paid  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per 
sack. 

The  elimination  of  the  unnecessary  middle- 
men, according  to  B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  o: 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railroad,  would 
give  to  the  farmer  an  extra  $1,000,000,000  and 
save  to  the  consumer  an  equal  amount.  A  con- 
servative estimate,  surely. 

This  Idea  of  elimination  is  not  one,  how- 
ever, that  is  noteworthily  advocated  by  our 
political  advisers  or  exploited  by  our  daily 
press-  which  berves  the  interests  of  the  spec- 
ulator They  harp,  and  then  harp  some  more, 
upon  scientific  and  increased  production,  which 
is  no  remedy  at  all.  It  is,  in  fact,  unless  Sec- 
retary Houston  follows  a  radically  new  agri- 
cultural policy,  an  excuse  for  greater  govern- 
mental outlay  of  money  and  the  giving  of  the 
taxed  man's  money  to  a  new  set  of  non-pro- 
ducers. Scientific  and  intensive  cultivation  is 
of  itself  commendable,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions there  is  no  object  in  such  methods  to 
the  farmer.  He  is  already  the  poorest  paid  of 
working  men. 

For  Speculation  and  Political  Play 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  the  agita- 
tion heralded  by  the  slogan,  "The  High  Cost 
of  Living,"  was  aroused  with  two  purposes  in 
view — a  chance  for  speculation,  and  an  open- 
ing for  political  play. 

Whenever  too  much  money  comes  to  rest 
in  Wall  street,  there  follows  a  rush  in  specula- 
tion. Following  ho  closely  as  to  be  coincident, 
with  this  press-fed  cry  of  profit,  in  food  pro- 
duction came  the  western  land  boom,  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Texas  resources,  tlie  sinking  of 
good  money  In  the  Florida  everglades. 

Today  the  very  men  who  encouraged  the 
investiture  of  men  and  money  from  the  <;i.i 
and  middle  west.  Into  the  went  are  warning  us 
that  money  In  the  east  Is  tight  and  tbut  the 
railroads  must  go  slow.  Our  dally  press  Ik  at 
last  awake  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  scarcity 
of  meat  "on  the  hoof,"  and  farmers  arc  ad 
vised  to  borrow  money  and  stock  up.  Three 
years'  lime  must  elapse  at  least  before  the 
farmer  can  expect  returns.  What  will  the  price 
be  then''  The  farmer  might  gue>c  and  lie 
might  have  another  kuphh  coming 

It  would  be  Insulting  to  Hiiggent  that  those 
shrewd  men  were  ignorant  of  the  condition  < ■  I 


things  three  and  four  years  ago.  Many  farm- 
ers knew,  and  in  the  open  columns  of  the  pa- 
pers remonstrated  with  the  trend  of  sentiment. 
The  practical  thing  to  do  was  for  them  to  get 
cattle  ready  for  the  high  prices  of  the  future. 
Many  did,  and  are  being  handsomely  paid  to- 
day. But  the  farmer  whose  pasture  was  bare, 
whose  corn  and  hay  crop  was  insufficient,  who 
couldn't  find  a  hired  man  when  barley  was 
high,  gave  more  than  one  new-born  calf  a 
knockout  blow  in  the  head. 

And  the  railroads  were  leading  each  other 
a  merry  chase  through  the  shack-dotted  west. 
Capital  for  the  Politician 

To  the  politician,  that  happy  phrase,  "The 
High  Cost  of  Living,"  is  worth  more  than  the 
possession  of  a  gold  mine  would  be,  for  he  can 
make  capital  out  of  it  without  investing  a  cent. 
Does  anyone  for  one  moment  hope  that  con- 
gress now  assembled  in  Washington  has  any 
idea  of  really  reducing  the  cost  of  living?  If 
so,  ponder  these  inconsistencies.  The  same 
men  who  with  a  whoop  passed  the  most  profli- 
gate and  inexcusable  pension  bill  ever  heard 
of  are  in  the  act  of  taking  off  the  last  vestige 
of  protection  upon  food  products — the  output 
of  the  farmer.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  living? 
Well,  hardly. 

Last  December  Gallatin  valley  wheat  in 
Montana  was  selling  in  the  home  market  for 
58  cents  a  bushel,  (lallatin  valley  flour  was 
selling  to  the  miners  in  Montana  for  $1 .76 
and  $2  for  forty-nine  pounds.  Minneapolis  flour 
sells  as  cheaply  in  England  as  it  does  to  us 
who  raise  the  wheat  in  Minnesota.  The  sheep 
ranges  in  the  west  are  nearly  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Sheep  raising,  and  of  a  finer  quality,  is 
a  new  brand)  of  farming;  yet  the  price  of  wool 
and  mutton  must  be  lowered.  The  cotton-rais- 
ing industry  on  the  old  plantations  of  the  south 
is  iu  need  of  capable  men  and  money  to  pull 
it  out  of  a  hole;  but  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
must  be  reduced.  Yet  the  Americnn  manufac- 
turer of  cotton  goods  competes  succossf ully 
with  European  manufacturers  In  neutral  mar- 
kets, as  China. 

Takes    Money   and  Men 

This  same  body  of  men  that,  again  With 
vote-getting  intent,  passed  tho  infamous  "perk 
barrel"  bill,  appropriating  $50,000,000  of  the 
people's  money  for  the  erection  of  Inappro- 
priate federal  bulldiiu'.s  In  towns  of  a  lew  thou- 
sand Inhabitants,  now  economically  Inclined, 
mean  to  take  whatever  profit  they  can  from 
the  new  sugar-beet,  growing  industry.  It  takes 
work  to  raise  iiugnr  beets.  Likewise,  It  takes 
work  to  erect  federal  buildings;  4(1  per  cent 
of  the  government  expenditures,  It  has  been 
figured,  Is  plain  robbery.  When  ilie  mignr- 
beet  growers  try  to  hire  In  bo  rem,  with  the  gov- 
ernment cMtnnllMiliu  a  standard  of  w««es, 
they'll  find  themselves  In  the  Maine  f|\  the 
farmers  did  when  thoy  t  led  to  hire  men  to 
milk  cows  and  feed  calves. 

Hut  here  Is  the  point,  mid.  fdrangcly  enough, 
It  contains  a  truth  that  with   all    the  clamor 
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Nebraska  Stock  Growers'  Association  Meet 

Attendance  Not  so  Large  as  Usual,  but  Much  Business  is  Transacted  and  Good  Showing  Made 


HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska Stock  Growers'  Associa- 
tion for  1913  was  held  at  Alli- 
ance June  25  to  27,  inclusive, 
and  was  well  attended  by  the 
cattle  interests  of  western  Ne- 
braska. While  the  attendance 
was  not  quite  so  large  as  on  most  former  oc- 
casions, there  was  fully  as  much  business 
transacted  and  a  better  showing  made  in  mem- 
bership and  financial  standing  of  the  associa- 
tion in  paid-up  dues  than  in  many  years  pre- 
vious. This  association  has  a  membership  of 
375  active  supporters — men  who  have  cattle 
on  the  ranch  and  range  of  Nebraska. 

There  are  more  small  cattle  raisers  and 
handlers  associated  with  this  organization  now 
than  formerly — men  whose  holdings  are  not 
represented  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
cattle,  as  in  former  years  under  the  old-time 
range  system,  but  beginners  practically:  men 
who  have  in  recent  times  acquired  a  land  own- 
ership in  the  sand  hills,  by  homestead  and  pur- 
chase, until  they  are  able  to  run  a  herd  of 
from  fifty  to  200  head  of  cattle. 

The  meeting  this  year  was  limited  to  a 
strictly  business  session.  The  executive  com- 
mittee was  called  a  day  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  all  accounts  were  audited;  the  active 
business  of  the  association  demanding  organ- 
ized attention  was  gone  over  by  the  committee 
and  officers  and  put  into  the  form  of  commit- 
tee and  official  reports  and  presented  before 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  open  session  June 
2  6,  and  were  there  adopted.  The  treasurer  re- 
ported $3,000  cash  on  hand,  independent  of 
this  year's  dues,  which  are  now  payable  to  the 
secretary. 

Oppose  Live  Stock  Free  List 

The  resolutions  committee  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
members,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Be  it  Resolved,  By  the  members  of  the  Ne- 
braska Stock  Growers'  Association,  in  annual 
convention  assembled,  at  Alliance,  Neb.,  June 
2-6,  1913,  that  we  favor  a  general  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  all  imported  articles, 
including  live  stock,  and  other  articles,  includ- 
ing live  stock  and  other  food  products,  and  are 
willing  to  stand  our  prorata  in  reduction,  but 
we  vigorously  protest  against  the  placing  of 
our  products  on  the  free  list.  We  assert  that 
it  is  unfair  and  discriminatory  to  the  great  ag- 
ricultural and  live  stock  industries  to  put  their 
products  on  the  free  list  while  maintaining 
substantial  duties  on  many  other  commodities 
and  manufactured  articles.  We  contend  that 
the  stock  raisers  of  the  west  are  not  now  re- 
ceiving more  than  a  fair  return  on  their  labor 
and  investment  and  we  view  with  alarm  any 
proposition  that  will  tend  to  reduce  the  same 
and  curtail  production.  We  therefore  urge  our 
Nebraska  senators  and  congressmen  to  oppose 
the  placing  of  our  products  on  a  free-trade 
basis.  We  also  respectfully  petition  congress 
to  provide  for  thorough  inspection  of  all  im- 
ported live  stock  and  meats  so  as  to  prevent 
the  entry  and  spread  in  this  country  of  the 
contagious  diseases  now  prevalent  among  the 
herds  of  other  countries.  We  further  demand 
that  where  other  nations  impose  an  import 
duty  on  our  live  stock  and  meats,  a  similar 
countervailing  duty  be  levied  by  the  United 
States. 

Resolved  further,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  each  of  the  senators  and  con- 
gressmen from  Nebraska. 

Feeders  and  Breeders  Asked  to  Join 

Whereas,  We  believe  it  would  be  of  vast 
benefit  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion and  maturing  of  live  stock  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska  to  unite  in  one  great  state  live  stock 
association,  and, 

Whereas,  While  the  Nebraska  Stock  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  composed  mostly  of  range 
men,  nevertheless  its  work  has  been  of  equal 
value  to  all  the  stockmen  of  the  state,  whether 
they  be  range  men  or  feeders;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers' 
Association,  That  we  invite  the  feeders  and 
breeders  of  live  stock  throughout  the  state  to 
join  this  organization  so  that  our  association 
may  be  strengthened  and  our  work  may  be 
more  effective  toward  the  protection  and  ad- 
*  (6) 


vancement  of  the  live  stock  industry  of  our 
state. 

Resolved  further,  That  our  officers  and  ex- 
ecutive committee  are  instructed  to  take  such 
action  as  they  see  fit  to  induce  the  feeders  of 
Nebraska  to  join  with  us  and  assist  in  the  work 
of  this  association. 

Resolved,  By  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers' 
Association,  in  annual  convention  at  Alliance, 
Neb.,  June  26,  1913,  That  we  believe  the  re- 
cent advance  in  commission  charges  for  the 
sale  of  live  stock  at  the  South  Omaha  and  othet- 
markets  is  unreasonable,  unwarranted  and 
unjust,  and  we  direct  our  ofticers  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  regula- 
tion and  establishment  of  fair  and  reasonable 
charges  by  the  live  stock  commission  men  at 
South  Omaha  and  other  points. 

The  nominating  committee  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  officers  and  executive  com- 


C,  L.  Talbot,  Brand  Inspector  at  South  Omaha 
Stock  Yards 

mittee,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  election  announced  by  the  president: 

Officers — R.  A.  Hampton,  president,  Alli- 
ance; A.  Metzger,  vice  president,  Merriman. 
Charles  C.  Jameson,  secretary-treasurer,  Ells- 
worth. 

Executive  Committee — C  H.  Tully,  E.  P. 
Meyers,  Reuben  Lisco,  J.  H.  Bachelor,  W.  M. 
Fleishman,  Robert  Graham,  E.  M.  Searles,  jr.; 
Herman  Krause,  J.  H.  Monihan,  A.  R.  Modisett, 
E.  M.  Eldred,  O.  T.  Davis,  Dan  E.  Hill,  Robert 
A.  Cook,  John  H.  Orr. 

Why  This  Organization  Exists 

The  report  of  Brand  Inspector  Talbot  of 
the  South  Omaha  Union  Stock  Yards  explains 
why  this  organization  exists,  why  it  is  essen- 
tially necessary  that  the  stock  growers  of  west- 
ern Nebraska  band  themselves  together  for  co- 
operative interest  and  protective  security 
against  loss  by  theft  and  straying.  Cattle  rus- 
tling is  not  a  successful  industry  under  present 
range  conditions,  except  in  a  petty  way,  where 
stolen  and  killed  for  immediate  use  by  beef- 
hungry  residents  of  the  district  where  the  theft 
occurs.  This,  however,  is  so  infrequent  that 
not  much  attention  is  paid  to  it. 

Inspector  Talbot's  report  shows  that  there 
were  a  total  of  5,639  cattle  of  all  grades  and 
kinds  caught  up  for  Nebraska  cattle  raisers, 
representing  a  value  of  $319,423.48.  Does  it 
pay  to  keep  a  brand  inspector  to  look  after 
Nebraska's  stray  and  stolen  cattle?  Does  it 
pay  to  appropriate   $4,000   per  year  to  have 


this  work  handled  by  an  expert  brand  man, 
who  is  familiar  with  more  cattle  and  horse 
brands  than  any  other  single  individual,  prob- 
ably, in  the  United  States?  These  figures 
showing  the  value  of  stray  cattle  returned  by 
the  brand  inspector  indicate  practically  the 
value  of  the  brand  inspector  to  the  members 
of  the  association,  since  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  these  cattle,  having  found  their  way 
to  the  stock  yards,  would  soon  pass  out  of  ex- 
istance  so  far  as  the  range  owner  is  concerned. 

Inspector  Must  Be  an  Expert 

Under  the  present  system  of  brand  inspec- 
tion at  the  yards  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the 
Stock  Growers'  Association,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  security  among  stockmen  even  when  they 
know  that  a  few  cattle  are  missing  from  the 
herd.  Unless  slaughtered  outside  of  the  stock 
yards,  they  are  reasonably  certain  to  be  caught 
up  by  the  association  inspector,  whose  business 
it  is  to  look  out  for  all  brands  of  association 
members  and  investigate  their  presence  when 
found  in  the  various  shipments  that  come  to 
the  yards. 

The  work  of  the  brand  inspector  is  expert 
work  and  is  handled  under  a  special  system  of 
memory  training  that  the  ordinary  person 
knows  but  little  about  and  could  never  acquire. 
The  old-time  cowboy  learned  brands  on  the 
range  as  the  child  learns  the  alphabet,  and  be- 
came proficient  in  this  knowledge  as  his  ob- 
servation and  changing  positions  increased  his 
opportunities  to  become  more  versatile  in  the 
language  of  the  brand. 

Man  of  Action 

C.  L.  Talbot,  in  1873,  when  quite  a  young 
man,  came  from  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  into 
the  range  cattle  country  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
and  at  once  engaged  in  the  work  of  trailing 
Texas  cattle  from  the  Texas  range  north  into 
Wyoming.  He  was  later  engaged  for  several 
years  as  a  range  rider  in  handling  cattle  for 
the  large  cattle  companies  of  the  Cheyenne  dis- 
trict, when  the  cattle  drifted  south  and  east- 
ward over  the  Nebraska  range  country.  This 
was  during  the  period  of  large  cattle  interests, 
when  they  became  as  one  herd  during  the  sum- 
mer grazing  period  and  demanded  what  was 
then  instituted  and  called  the  annual  roundup, 
where  the  cowboy  forces  of  the  various  cattle 
interests  joined  in  an  organized  effort  to  re- 
place the  cattle  on  the  open  range  into  the  pos- 
session of  their  several  owners  and  on  their 
designated  pastures. 

Mr.  Talbot,  after  his  years  of  service  as  a 
cowboy  in  the  employ  of  various  large  cattle 
interests,  was  selected  by  the  Wyoming  Live 
Stock  Association  as  one  of  its  range  inspectors, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  stolen  cattle 
and  cattle  thieves,  with  the  legal  authority  of 
deputy  sheriff.  The  detection  of  cattle  thieves 
and  their  arrest  was  not  the  most  desirable  or 
safe  occupation  in  those  days  of  the  cowboy, 
the  Indian  and  the  open  range,  yet  Mr.  Talbot 
maintained  a  reputation  for  successfully  per- 
forming his  duties  as  a  range  detective  on  the 
trail  of  the  cattle  thief.  From  this  line  of 
work  he  graduated  into  the  position  of  brand 
inspector,  located  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which 
position  he  took  in  1885. 

It  was  in  1888  that  the  demand  at  South 
Omaha  for  a  man  who  could  handle  the  intrica- 
cies of  brand  inspection  at  this  rapidly  growing 
shipping  point  induced  the  Wyomng  association 
to  call  Mr.  Talbot  from  St.  Paul  and  place  him 
in  charge  at  South  Omaha,  where  he  has  been 
engaged  continuously  as  the  head  of  the  brand 
inspection  department  of  South  Omaha  for  the 
Wyoming  association,  through  whose  agency 
the  inspection  for  western  Nebraska  and  south- 
western South  Dakota  associations  are  handled. 

C.  L.  Talbot  is  a  familiar  figure  at  all  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  live  stock  interests 
of  these  three  states — Wyoming,  Nebraska  and 
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South  Dakota.    He  is  the  man  who  I  

presents  the  figures  in  detail  that 
show  the  astounding  work  that  the 
brand  inspection  is  carrying  on  at 
the  live  stock  market  centers,  where 
thousands  of  stray  and  stolen  ani- 
mals are  caught  and  the  proceeds 
of  their  sales  returned  to  their  own- 
ers. 

Secretary  T.  W.  Tomlinson  of  the 
American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
i  iation  addressed  the  stock  growers  /<* » 

on  the  work  that  the  parent  associa-  *'  H 

tion  has  been  doing  and  is  continu- 
ing  to  do  in  the  general  interests  of  | 
the  live  stock  industry  in  the  United 
States.     He  referred    to    many  fea- 
tures of  interest    in   existing    lavs  I 
and  contemplated  improvements  for  MHBhS 
the  benefit   of    the  stockmen.    The  eBHHh 
Nebraska  association    is    a  member 
of  the  American  National  and  con- 
tributes to  its  support  in  aiding  in  HBHW1 
national  litigation  and  general  live  HHHH 

stock  interests.  L.   

Next  Meeting  at  Alliance 
The  holding  of  the  next  annual 
meeting  was  voted  to  Alliance, 
though  other  competing  points  were  considered. 
Alliance  possesses  superior  advantages  for  this 
convention  and  makes  a  special  feature  cf  en- 
tertainment for  the  crowds  that  are  naturally 
attracted  during  this  period.  The  Alliance 
Fourth  of  July  festivities  are  moved  forward 
one  week  so  as  to  celebrate  with  the  stockmen 


Cowboy     Horsemanship     on     the  Range 

and  not  interfere  with  the  celebration  inter- 
ests of  other  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state. 

A  wild  west  show  and  horse  fair  are  fea- 
tures of  the  exhibition  on  the  fair  grounds. 
Automobile  and  motorcycle  races  are  held. 
Alliance's    hospitality    and    never-ceasing  dis- 


position to  entertain  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. 

The  South  Omaha  Stock  Exchange 
delegation  contained  the  following 
representatives: 

George  Emigh  of  L.  E.  Roberts 
&  Co. 

W.  F.  King  of  Bowles  Live  Stock 
Commission  company. 

W.  B.  Tagg  and  W.  J.  Orchard  of 
Tagg  Bros-Smith  Bros,  company. 

Jim  Burns  and  F.  S.  Crone  of 
Rosenbaum  Bros.  &  Co. 

Walter  E.  Wood  and  Fred  Huber 
I      of  Wood  Bros. 

J.    M.    Cook    of    Great  Western 
j      Commission  company. 

J.  L.  Bush  of  Clay,  Robinson  com- 
j       '  any. 

Theodore    Tillotson    of  National 
:JH|      Live  Stock  Commission  company. 

Allen  H.  Dudley  of  Allen  Dudley 

]  <    i  .  i  i  ,  i  :  :  ■." . 

A.  E.  Rogers  of  Omaha  Live  Stock 
MBlllllI      Commission  company. 

Larry  Melady  of  Melady  Commis- 
sion company. 

Charles  F.  Fox  of  Interstate  Com- 
mission company. 

C.  L.  Talbot,  Nebraska  brand  inspector. 
J.   S.  Walters,  superintendent,  and  W.  E. 
Schellberg,  traffic  manager,  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  company  of  South  Omaha. 

G.  W.  Hervey  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Danger  from  Shipping  Tuberculous  Cattle 

The  Present  Serious  Menace  from  This  Source  to  the  Dairy  Interests  of  the  Missouri  Valley 


T 


HE  dairy  interests  of  the  Missouri 
valley  are    seriously  threatened 
by  the  shipments  of  tuberculous 
cattle  that  are  being  made  into 
r        this    territory.     Every  dairyman 
JJ     is  hereby  warned  to  use  exceed- 
ing care  in  purchasing  dairy  cat- 
tle, no  matter  from  what    source    they  may 
seem  to  have  come. 

Most  of  the  tuberculous  cattle  shipped  into 
the  territory  come  originally  from  Illinois.  The 
state  of  Illinois,  especially  the  northern  part  of 
It — what  is  known  as  the  Elgin  territory — is 
rotten  with  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  A  few  years  ago  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state,  under  the  influence  of  some 
rotten  politicians  and  some  rotten  dealers  in 
rotten  cattle,  put  the  ban  on  the  tuberculin 
test  for  tuberculosis.  Money  and  political  in- 
fluence were  put  upon  one  side  of  the  scale, 
ind  the  lives  of  children — not  only  in  large 
:ities  like  Chicago,  but  everywhere  throughout 
the  west — were  put  into  the  other  side  of  the 
scale,  and  the  money  and  the  desire  for  political 
Influence  overbalanced  human  life.  The  result 
has  been  that  Illinois  has  been  a  hotbed  for 
the  development  of  tubercular  cattle.  Every 
5ther  state  has  its  regularly  appointed  board 
for  the  suppression  and  control  of  diseased 
inimals.  Illinois  grants  tuberculosis  a  free 
field.  The  result  is  that  everyone  should  be 
on  his  guard  against  purchasing  cattle  origi- 
nating in  Illinois. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  cattle 
Slipped  into  a  certain  territory  really  origi- 
nate. Crooked  dealers  ship  cattle  into  one 
state  under  a  crooked  health  certificate,  and 
then  have  them  reshipped  through  several  dif- 
ferent states  before  they  arrive  at  their  final 
destination.  One  dealer  in  northern  Illinois 
shipped  originally  to  Missouri;  from  thence 
they  were  shipped  to  Kansas,  and  finally  landed 
In  Nebraska,  where  they  were  promptly  qnar- 
antined,  and  most  of  them  condemned  as  tuber- 
cular. 

One  dealer  in  dairy  cattle  in  Illinois  is 
James  Dorsey  of  Gilberts,  III.    The  raffle  re- 


ferred to  as  condemned  in  Nebraska  were 
shipped  originally  by  Dorsey.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  has  been  carrying  Dorsey's 
advertisement.  As  soon  as  it  became  aware  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  it  wrote  him,  stating  that 
unless  he  would  agree,  over  his  own  signature, 
nob  to  ship  cattle  into  the  Missouri  valley  ter- 
ritory except  in  strict  conformance  with  the 
laws  of  the  several  states,  it  would  decline  to 
advertise  him  further.  His  reply  was  evasive 
and  did  not  contain  the  assurances  required. 
It  consisted  in  the  main  of  an  attack  on  the  re- 
liability of  the  tuberculin  test,  and  he  also 
pleaded  the  excuse  that  he  was  relieved  from 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  since  the  pur- 
chasers of  cattle  in  many  cases  had  made  their 
own  selections  from  his  herd.  He  was  assured 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  the  reliability 
of  the  tuberculin  test,  or  whether  purchasers 
made  their  own  selections  of  cattle  from  his 
herd,  but  simply  whether  he  would  agree  that 
he  would  not  ship  his  cattle  into  this  territory 
except  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral states.  Satisfactory  reply  not  having 
been  received,  his  advertising  contract  was 
promptly  cancelled.  Other  farm  journals  have 
also  cancelled  his  advertising,  and  the  adver- 
tisements of  others  engaged  in  the  same;  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  tuberculin  test  is 
absolutely  reliable  under  all  circumstances.  It. 
may  be  administered  in  such  a  way  and  under 
such  Condition!  as  to  render  It  of  no  value  what- 
ever. Once  In  a  while  there  Is  an  animal  of 
such  acute  nervous  sensitiveness  that  It  will  re- 
act to  an  Injection  of  rain  wafer  or  to  a  liberal 
application  of  the  milking  stool.  N'o  applica- 
tion <>f  the  tuberculin  should  be  accepted  as 
final  unless  the  tuberculin  (ch(  Is  Confirmed  by 
physical  examination  and  rigid  application  of 
diagnostic  tests.  An  unscrupulous  man  ma\  up 
ply  the  tuberculin  In  such  a  way  that  Its  result 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  When  rightly  ap- 
plied under  th"  right  conditions,  while  not  ah 
snluMly  reliable  in  all  caHes,  It  Is  absolutely  re- 
liable In  more  than  9t  pOf  Cent  of  the  CMWi 
Resides,    while   not.  absolutely     reliable    In  nil 


cases,  it  is  the  best  test  known — the  only  test 
that  is  known  for  the  detection  of  the  disease. 

It  is  time  the  public  should  be  thoroughly 
informed  with  reference  to  the  danger  involved 
in  buying  dairy  battle.  No  one  should  buy  dairy 
cattle  except  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  held  sixty  days  and  then  tested  for  tubercu- 
losis, and  if  then  tubercular,  the  sale  might  be 
cancelled.  These  should  not  be  paid  for  until 
they  have  successfully  withstood  the  test. 

The  reason  for  demanding  the  delay  of  sixty 
days  is  that  it  is  possible,  by  unscrupulous 
means,  to  prevent  a  tubercular  animal  from 
reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  If  a  tubercular  animal  re- 
ceives an  injection  of  tuberculin,  it  will  not 
react  to  the  tuberculin  test  for  some  time  there- 
after. Unscrupulous  dealers  in  tubercular  cat- 
tle give  them  a  dose  of  tuberculin  to  start  with, 
and  then  offer  to  have  them  submitted  to  the 
test  for  tuberculosis.  Of  course,  under  such 
circumstances  the  test  would  show  nothing. 
The  only  thing  for  the  purchaser  to  do  in  or- 
der to  be  sure  that  his  cattle  are  not  diseased 
is  to  hold  them  in  strict  quarantine  for  sixty 
days,  and  then  apply  the  tuberculin  test.  When 
properly  applied  In  this  way,  the  tuberculin 
test  is  absolutely  reliable  in  95  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Any  purchaser  of  dairy  cattle  who  does 
not  comply  with  the  suggestions  here  set  forth 
Invites  diseased  stock  both  for  hlinsell  and  his 
neighborhood.  The  lime  has  come  when  the 
public  must  take  this  matter  In  baud  If  the 
dairy  Interests  of  this  territory  are  to  be  con- 
served, and  a  broad  mark  that  can  be  recog- 
nized by  everybody  must  be  put  upon  the  deal- 
ers In  diseased  live  Block.  We  must  free  our 
herds  from  tuberculosis  or  our  dairy  Interests 
will  suffer. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  asl  ed  to  place  upon  the  cattle  of 

Illinois  a  qunrsntli  m  rigid  as  was  used  In 

the  ca  e  or  McahlcH  ""d  Texas  fever,  until  such 
time  as  IIIIiioIh  shall  take  proper  measure.,  to 
Clean  ip  Hh  cattle  «nd  gain  control  of  bovlno 
tuberculosis.  This  paper  hopes  that  such 
quarantine  will  be  cstabllnhed  at  once. 
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Paris  green  is  generally  used  in 
destroying  the  bugs  that  eat  the  po- 
tatoes. One  pound  of  Paris  green, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  stone 
lime  and  150  gallons  of  water  make 
a  desirable  mixture. 


The  swine  exhibits  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  will  break  all  rec- 
ords, according  to  present  indica- 
tions. Superintendent  E.  Z.  Russell 
reports  that  two-thirds  of  the  swine 
pens  have  already  been  reserved. 

A  million  dollars  in  gold,  the 
first  shipments  from  Nome,  Alaska, 
this  year  were  received  at  Seattle 
last  month  by  the  steamships  Sen- 
ator and  Victoria,  which  completed 
their  first  round  trip  of  the  season 
to  Bering  sea. 

The  lime  sulphur  wash  is  quite 
often  used  to  destroy  the  insect 
pests  that  are  prevalent  on  vines  and 
trees.  The  wash  is  prepared  by 
slaking  fifteen  pounds  of  stone  lime 
and  mixing  with  it  fifteen  pounds  of 
sulphur  and  diluting  the  mass  with 
fifty  gallons  of  water,  after  which  it 
is  boiled  for  two  hours.  It  is  put 
on  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray. 

About  one  year  ago  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  College  started  a  co- 
operative creamery  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, 2  25  cows  contributing.  It 
has  grown  to  a  point  where  cream  is 
now  being  contributed  from  1,200 
cows.  The  original  contributors 
have  stayed  with  the  creamery  and 
brought  many  more  into  it.  One 
week  recently  2,800  pounds  of  but- 
ter was  made,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  cream  that  was  sold.  The 
patrons  of  this  creamery  are  very 
enthusiastic  and  say  that  it  has 
proved  to  be  profitable  to  them. 


Fine  Crop  Prospects 

Fine  crop  prospects  indicate  pros- 
perity. No  other  influence  exerts 
a  greater  power  upon  the  mind  of 
man  in  moulding  business  plans 
and  formulating  business  ventures. 
Crops — the  produce  of  the  soil,  in 
which  are  stored  the  necessities  of 
life  and  the  well-being  of  man  and 
beast — are  the  essential  principles 
upon  which  business,  trade  and  traf- 
fic is  based.  Upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  these  crops  seem  to  hang 
the  destiny  of  business  operation. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  meager  al- 
lowance be  provided;  large  acre- 
ages and  bounteous  yields  from  the 
liberal  hand  of  Providence  seem  to 
be  demanded,  and  under  these  in- 
fluences and  these  assurances  the 
public  pulse  responds  in  a  quick- 
ened measure  with  a  more  liberal 
business  activity. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Mis- 
souri valley  country  has  there  been 
a  greater  reason  for  extravagant  es- 
timates to  be  placed  upon  the  pros- 
pective crops  than  that  of  1913, 
measured  by  its  standing  of  June 
26.  This  prospect  has  been  carried 
in  many  lines  of  production  right 
up  to  the  eve  of  the  harvest  almost. 
The  drying  winds  and  scorching 
heat,  however,  are  circumstances  in 
the  June,  July  and  August  weather 
that  should  always  be  given  a  lib- 
eral consideration  in  the  forcasting 
of  crop  yields.  To  what  extent  this 
brief  period  of  drouth  at  the  close 
of  June  will  shorten  the  yield  can- 
not be  estimated,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  a  very  decided 
influence  has  been  exerted  over  a 
large  area  of  country  in  some  of  the 
small  grain  and  vegetable  crops. 

Western  Nebraska  has  never  been 
in  a  higher  state  of  crop  growth  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  The  corn 
crop  at  the  close  of  June  was  show- 
ing up  in  color,  growth  and  clean 
condition  of  cultivation  equal  to  any 
old  corn  district. 


Grain  Storage  on  the  Farm 

It  is  a  safe  business  proposition 
to  have  secure  grain  storage  on  the 
farm  for  all  crops  grown.  Secure 
storage  means  more  than  bins,  gar- 
ners and  cribs  with  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  hold  the  crops  as  harvested 
and  threshed.  It  means  good  roofs, 
good  floors  and  good  construction 
throughout,  with  a  view  to  perma- 
nence and  freeness  from  waste.  All 
such  buildings  should  be  made  rat 
proof  and  storm  proof.  These  are 
the  two  great  sources  of  loss. 

The  time  for  disposing  of  the 
wheat  crop  will  soon  be  here.  Those 
who'  have  not  in  advance  provided 
good,  safe  storage  at  home  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  their  crop  when 
threshed.  This  is  not  always  the 
best  market,  but  if  no  provision  is 
made  to  take  care  of  it,  there  will 
be  no  other  recourse.  The  stacking 
of  the  small  grain  is  regarded  by 
many,  especially  by  those  who  aim 
to  hold  until  a  later  marketing,  to 
be  of  great  advantage.  The  custo- 
mary sweating  process  in  the  stack 
is  regarded  a  great  safety  to  the 
grain  when  stored. 

The  independence  of  the  farmer 
should  extend  to  the  holding  of  his 
produce  until  he  is  convinced  that 
the  time  has  arrived  to  sell.  The 
full  corn-crib  on  the  farm  means  in- 
dependence.   It  means  that  the  hogs 


or  cattle  need  not  go  to  market  un- 
less the  future  prospects  are  such 
as  to  argue  present  conditions  most 
favorable.  It  is  always  best  for  the 
feeder  to  have  one  crop  of  feed  in 
the  crib  before  he  stocks  up  with  a 
lot  of  animals  to  put  on  feed.  Build 
permanent  and  substantial  storage 
for  everything,  as  well  as  good  ac- 
commodations for  housing  the  live 
stock.    It  always  pays  in  the  end. 


Cattle  Shortage  in  Nebraska 

This  subject  has  been  worn 
threadbare,  yet  it  is  being  empha- 
sized by  many  persons  who  are  in 
the  cattle  business.  It  is  generally 
used  in  opposition  to  the  occasional 
volunteered  suggestion  that  next 
fall  will  be  found  sending  in  to  the 
cattle  markets  the  usual  supply  of 
cattle  of  all  sorts,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  calves.  There  now 
seems  to  have  been  a  local  market 
created  in  every  cattle-producing 
district  for  the  calves  at  strong  mar- 
ket prices,  and  this  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  hold  back  a  very  large 
share  of  the  calf  crop,  especially  the 
heifer  division. 

Many  small  cattle  owners  and 
farmers  over  the  western  districts 
are  making  an  effort  to  get  heifer 
calves  by  purchase  or  trading  steer 
calves  for  them — a  reverse  proposi- 
tion for  the  western  cattle  man,  as 
in  years  gone  by  he  was  invariably 
wanting  the  steers,  and  paid  a  pre- 
mium to  get  them. 

In  western  Nebraska  the  cattle 
producers,  almost  to  a  man,  report 
a  very  decided  decrease  of  cattle  to 
be  marketed  this  fall.  The  esti- 
mates are  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
less  cattle  to  ship.  The  feed  is 
abundant,  both  in  pasture  and  hay. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  hold  back 
all  breeding  stock  and  immature 
steers  that  can  be  provided  winter 
feed.  More  hay  feeding  will  be  re- 
sorted to  by  western  Nebraska  cat- 
tle raisers.  Where  cattle  have  hay 
to  run  to  in  addition  to  winter  pas- 
ture, there  is  a  very  decided  differ- 
ence in  conditions  found  when  they 
go  onto  the  spring  grass,  and  this 
advantage  is  maintained  throughout 
the  grazing  season. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  to 
provide  more  winter  feed  for  all 
classes  of  cattle.  Calves  will  :be 
better  taken  care  of  than  when  they 
cost  half  what  they  do  now.  The 
better  care  and  faster  growth  is 
being  appreciated,  even  by  the  care- 
less cattle  owner.  The  alfalfa 
meadow  is  being  introduced  wher- 
ever there  is  land  sufficient  to  cul- 
I  tivate  a  few  acres.  It  will  not  be 
long  until  sufficient  alfalfa  acreage 
will  be  found  on  every  western  Ne- 
braska homestead  to  winter  the  live 
stock  it  is  able  to  carry  through 
the  summer. 

The  successful  Kinkaid  home- 
stead means  the  raising  of  all  the 
alfalfa  possible,  and  the  keeping  of 
all  the  cattle  possible.  This  is  a 
combination  that  will  solve  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the 
homesteader  will  be  able  to  live  on 
his  homestead.  Crop  growing  with 
the  homesteader,  if  he  is  located  in 
the  hills,  will  not  prove  as  satis- 
factory as  raising  stock    that  can 

utilize  the  pasture  grasses. 

i 

India  has  produced  about  2,500,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  annually  for  the 
last  two  years. 


Start  Your  Herd  Right 

There  is  a  general  centering  of 
effort  now  on  increased  production 
of  live  stock.  High  prices  and 
scarcity  of  the  meat-producing  ani- 
mals have  influenced  many  farmers 
and  land  owners  to  buy  breeding 
stock  and  exert  some  effort  in  this 
line  of  industry,  realizing  that  re- 
munerative prices  will  prevail  for 
seme  time  to  come.  Not  everyone, 
however,  that  goes  into  this  work 
has  a  proper  conception  of  the  im- 
portance of  starting  right  or  un- 
derstands that  a  few  more  dollars 
in  the  investment  of  well-bred 
stock  maans  many  dollars  to 
the  credit  of  the  business  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year. 

This  is  an  age  of  pure-bred  stock, 
from  the  standpoint  of  large,  rapid 
gains  and  also  higher  prices.  The 
man  who  wishes  to  increase  his 
breeding  herds  of  cattle  and  hogs 
cannot  afford  to  buy  quantity  and 
hope  to  profit  equally  with  his 
neighbor  who  buys  quality.  The 
feed  is  an  important  part,  but 
should  not  be  sacrificed  on  animals 
that  are  not  able  to  respond  liber- 
ally. "The  best  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  end,"  is  an  old  saying,  and  has 
never  been  successfully  refuted,  es- 
pecially in  animal  breeding  where 
heredity  exerts  such  a  positive  in- 
fluence. 

To  the  buyer  who  has  never  tried 
pure-bred  stock  in  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  now  is  a  good  time  to 
make  a  start.  If  you  have  not  the 
capital  to  invest  in  as  many  head  as 
you  desire,  by  all  means  make  a 
start  with  a  few  pure-bred  animals, 
and  use  nothing  but  pure-bred  sires. 
To  produce  and  own  the  best  is  the 
ambition  of  hundreds  of  energetic 
breeders  in  every  variety  and  breed 
of  animal  now  being  produced. 
There  should  be  a  quiet  ambition  in 
the  mind  of  every  intelligent 
breeder  to  excel — to  be  above  his 
neighbor  in  quality  of  stock  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  this  ambition  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  excellence  and  quality 
of  animals  that  are  today  command- 
ing such  seemingly  high  prices.  A 
good  breeder  knows  when  he  sees 
an  animal  of  superior  quality  that 
the  quickest  way  to  attain,  in  his 
own  herd,  the  individual  merit  that 
this  animal  possesses  is  to  buy  the 
animal  and  introduce  his  blood  and 
breeding  at  once.  It  would  be  folly 
for  him  to  set  about  in  some  round- 
about way  to  attain  this  character 
and  individual  excellence.  He 
might  carry  this  type  in  his  mind 
for  a  lifetime  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  produce  it.  It  is  very  often  the 
wise  plan  to  buy  your  ideal  when 
you  find  it,  even  if  you  have  to  pay 
the  other  fellow  a  big  price  for  pro- 
ducing it  for  you. 

How  many  breeders  have  pro- 
duced wonders?  And,  again,  how 
many  breeders  have  become  famous 
by  paying  a  big  price  for  the  won- 
ders that  other  breeders  have  pro- 
duced? It  is  a  good  plan  to  get 
into  the  pure-bred  list  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  keep  clear  of  the  grade 
animal,  even  when  breeding  for 
meat  production. 

Secretary  Marshall  of  the  State 
Horticultural  society  has  estimated 
the  apple  yield  from  sprayed  or- 
chards in  Nebraska  at  1,500  cars. 
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Misapprehension 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Twen- 
ieth  Century  Farmer  entitled  "How 
;tate  Agricultural  Colleges  Grow," 
t  was  stated  "a  good  many  profes- 
ors  have  left  Kansas  mainly  for 
he  reason  that  they  would  not  sub- 
nit  to  the  subordination  and  co-or- 
lination;  that  they  could  not  give 
i  devoted  loyalty  to  the  institution 
s  a  whole,  could  not  help  but  mag- 
ify  their  own  importance  and  the 
mportance  of  the    work  entrusted 

0  their  charge."  It  is  unfortunate 
hat  what  the  writer  intended  to 
ay  has  been  partly  misapprehended, 
ind  that  unwarranted  and  unin- 
tended inferences  have  been  drawn 
rom  it.  The  writer  is  only  too 
lad  to  correct  any  misapprehension 
n  the  premises.  Many  professors 
n  Kansas  have  left  the  institution 
here  because  broader  fields  and 
ubstantially  greater  emoluments 
\ere  offered  to  them,  and  no  such 
mplication  should  rest  against  their 
eputation. 

But  there  are  other  professors 
hat  have  left  Kansas  for  the  reason 
tated.  Had  the  article  read  "all 
rofessors,"  there  would  have  been 
eason  for  complaint.  It  stated, 
owever,  that  a  good  many  profes- 
ars  have  left  for  the  reason  stated, 
nd  this  is  true.  The  reading  pub- 
c  should  discriminate  between  a 
niversal  affirmation  and  a  limited 
xpression.  This  paper  is  only  too 
lad  to  make  its  meaning  in  the 
remises  clear.  It  would  be  glad  to 
lention  names  of  worthy  professors 
E  high  standing  that  have  left  Kan- 
is  in  a  highly  commendable  man- 
er.     But  personalities   are  hardly 

1  place  in  such  a  discussion. 


The  Almighty  Nebraska  Wheat        Farmers  as  Busines: 


ownship  Agricultural  Clubs 

In  some  states  township  organiza- 
ons  are  being  formed  to  work  in 
mjunction  with  the  county  agri- 
iltural  bureaus,  with  a  county 
Tin  adviser  or  director  in  charge, 
his  is  getting  the  work  of  organi- 
ition  down  to  a  more  systematic 
mdition  for  the  adviser  and  the 
irmer  to  work  together.  The  town- 
lip  organization  may  safely  rely  on 
membership  of  twenty-five  or 
ilrty  farmers.  In  this  way  it  is 
anned  that  the  township  organiza- 
ans  will  work  with  the  county  as- 
iciation  by  delegate  representation. 

This  system  of  work  will  give  the 
tunty  organization  a  general  over- 
ght  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the 
iwnships,  and  thus  secure  better 
irvice  and  a  greater  Interest 
roughout  the  entire  county.  The 
•incipal  object  in  township  organ- 
ations  is  to  interest  more  farmers 

the  work. 


^rice  of  Nebraska  Serum 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  July, 
e  hog  cholera  serum  laboratory 
the  state  farm  in  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Ill  sell  serum  and  virus  at  a  price 
1  cent  per  c.  c.  It  has  been  able 
put  the  price  of  serum  at.  this 
jure  on  account  of  the  liberality  of 
e  last  legislature  in  adding  not 
ily  $15,000  to  the  working  fund, 
it  also  In  appropriating  $15,000 
ditional  as  a  subsidy. 
At  this  price  there  is  no  reason 
latever  why  the  farmers  of  Ne- 
aBka  should  not  take  the  necessary 
spa  to  protect  their  herds  against 
e  ravages  of  cholera.    From  now 


The  Nebraska  farmer 
who  wore  this  shoe 
mended  with  baling  wire 
explained  that  he  was  a 
victim  of  his  1913  "au- 
tomobile" wheat  crop — 
he  was  too  busy  getting 
the  grain  into  shock  to 
go  to  town  for  a  new 
pair  of  shoes. 

He  has  160  acres  of 
wheat  that  promises 
twenty  -  five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  or  4,000  bush- 
els. Like  hundreds  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  he 
intends  to  purchase  a 
motor  car  after  thresh- 
ing time  and  send  his 
daughter  away  to  school 
next  winter.  He  and 
"mother"  are  planning 
a  trip  to  Washington  in 
cold  weather  to  see  the 
government  wheels  go 
around,  and  later  he  and 
she  will  go  to  Florida  or 
Texas.  So  what  cares  he  for  ragged 
mighty  wheat  pays  for  it  all. 


shoes  in  warm  weather?     The  al 


on,  if  hogs  die  of  cholera  in  Ne- 
braska, it  will  be  solely  because  own- 
ers have  not  taken  proper  measures 
to  protect  their  herds.  The  fault 
will  be  their's  alone.  Immunization 
with  hog  cholera  serum  is  the  cheap- 
est hog  insurance  known. 


Secretary  Coburn's  Warning 

The  report  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  condi- 
tion of  this  year's  wheat  crop  in  Kan- 
sas shows  that  22  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  sown  to  wheat  last  fall  has 
been  so  damaged  as  to  be  plowed  up 
and  abandoned.  The  causes  for  this 
are  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
ravages  of  chinch  bugs  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state.  The  condition 
of  the  crop  to  be  harvested  is  stated 
to  be  62.87  per  cent,  based  on  100 
as  the  standard.  In  this  connection 
the  secretary  issues  the  following 
warning: 

Notable  facts,  revealed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  detailed  reports  each 
year,  are  that,  regardless  of  locality 
or  season,  the  best  tillage  assures 
the  best  crops;  that  extensive  farm- 
ing by  shiftless,  slipshod  methods 
gives  unsatisfactory  returns,  and 
that  experience  19  bringing  this  home 
to  the  undeisvanding  of  Kansas 
farmers  more  and  more.  Dependa- 
ble good  crops  are  the  result  of  good 
farming. 

Kansas  farmers  should  give  care- 
ful heed  vo  what  the  secretary  here 
says.  Over  much  of  the  territory  of 
western  Kansas  there  has  been  suf- 
ficient rainfall  to  insure  a  good  crop, 
had  proper  methods  been  employed 
for  conserving  it.  Improvement  in 
farming  methods  In  the  coming 
years  will  tend  more  and  more  to  in- 
sure profitable  production  even  in 
dry  seasons. 

Last  year  the  secretary  warned  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  that  continual 
(Topping  to  wheat  or  to  any  other 
crop  would  lead  to  decreased  pro- 
duction. Kansas  farmers  should 
take  this  warning  also  seriously  to 
heart.  A  proper  system  of  rotation, 
even  though  It  lessens  the  acreage 
devoted  to  wheat,  will  In  the  end 
produce  larger  gross  results.  Na 
Hire  is  long  suffering,  but  finally' re- 


volts against  misuse.  The  farmers 
of  Kansas  will  do  well  to  listen  seri- 
ously to  what  the  secretary  says  and 
co-operate  with  Nature,  rather  than 
drain  their  natural  resources. 


Official  figures,  recently  com- 
piled, place  the  cement  production 
of  the  United  States  last  year  at 
83,351,191  barrels,  which  is  a  new 
high  record  and  an  increase  of 
more  than  3,800,000  barrels  in  a 
year. 


Men 

A  banker  writing  to  this  paper 
says:  "We  loan  to  packers  and  to 
good  commercial  firms  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  I  would  much  rather 
loan  it  to  my  farmer  customers  at 
the  same  low  rate  of  interest.  They 
have  the  most  stable  security  that 
is  offered  for  the  money,  and  should 
be  entitled  to  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  any  class  of  borrowers.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  pay  a  higher 
rate.  They  do  not  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  being  prompt  in  their  busi- 
ness. They  have  yet  to  learn  that 
renewing  a  note  is  not  liquidating  a 
debt  in  a  way  that  the  bank  can  use 
it  for  paying  depositors." 

This  banker  hits  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head.  If  the  farmer  would 
conduct  his  business  on  strictly  bus- 
iness principles,  be  prompt  in  meet- 
ing all  his  obligations,  he  should  be 
able  to  command  as  low  a  rate  of 
interest  as  any  commercial  firm.  The 
interest  rate  is  always  commensurate 
with  the  hazard  involved  in  making 
the  loan,  and  this  hazard  takes  into 
account  not  only  the  ultimate  pay- 
ment of  the  loan,  but  the  promptness 
in  meeting  all  obligations.  If  a 
farmer  cannot  pay  his  note  when  it 
is  due,  he  can  be  prompt  in  paying 
the  interest  due,  and  renew  the  note, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  he  pays  the  old  loan  and  se- 
cures a  new  one.  Let  the  farmer 
take  this  matter  into  serious  consid- 
eration. 


According  to  a  report  issued  by 
the  United  States  Agricultural  de- 
partment, there  are  in  the  world 
more  than  200  different    kinds  of 

cheese. 


LIGHT  DRAFT  PLOWS 

P  &  O  Light  Draft  Plows  have  been  used  in  ever  increasing 
quantities  by  three  generations  of  American  Farmers,  spanning  a  per- 
iod of  71  years,  from  1842  to  the  present  day. 

Why?  Because  we  have  al- 
ways insisted  on  the  thorough 
■working  out  of  three  cardinal 
points  of  merit,  upon  which  rests 
the  foundation  of  the  success  of 
P  &  O  Plows:  Strength,  Sim- 
plicity, and  Ease  of  Operation. 
These  three  features  with  us  nro 
something  more  than  a  mere 
choice  of  words,  and  they  moan 
just  what  they  eay. 
Strength — IB  the  use  of  material,  heavy  when  noeossarv,  but  not 
cumbersome,  braced,  reinforced  and  ribbed  where  the  strain  is  greatest. 
Simplicity — in  the  studied  effort  to  build  plows  and  other  tillage  imple- 
ments that  are  shorn  of  all  superfluous  parts,  ami  sllll  give  every 
needed  adjustment.  Enso  of  Operation  in  the  position  and  counter 
balancing  of  levers,  the  absence  of  Jerking  and  jarring,  cither  on  Che 
driver  or  the  horses,  and  that 
general  air  of  finish  so  difficult  tot 
desorlhe,  but  which  characterizes 
all  P  &  O  Implements. 

P  &  O  Light  Draft  Plows,  nil 
Styles  and  sizes,  from  Walking  to 
Engine  Hangs,  either  Molds  or 
Discs,  made  for  all  kinds  of  soil, 
for  work  under  all  conditions  ami 
under  any  circumstances,  ami 
BACKED  BY  AV  ITNQtTALDTEBD 
OUAB  wti  k. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  P  £  O  Light  Draft  Plows  and  then  Insist. 

on  getting  them      When  nm  spend  vour  m<  y  for  plows,  get  the  best. 

-    the  I'  K  O  line 

ParKn  &  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  III. 
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BASE  BALL  Outfit 


FREE 


DflVC  f  Here .13. youf chance 
BIM  I  V  ■  to  get  a  fine  Base  Ball 
Outfit,  consisting  of  a  COMPLETE 
SUIT,  including  shirt,  pants,  cap 
and  belt,  good  quality,  extra  well 
sewed,  or  combination  of  big  catcher's  mitt,  fielder's  glove* 
catcher's  m.iak  (extra  strong  and  durable)  and  rubber 
center  ball,  big  league  style,  or  fine  chest  protector. 

Will  Wot  Cost  One  Cent  Send  ,onJ 

we  will  send  you  8  set  of  our  fine  pictures  to  dispose  of  at  25 
cents  each.  Send  us  the  $2  you  collect  and  for  your  trouble 
will  send  you  outfit  as  described.  Write  Toduy  for  pic- 
tures. No  harm  done.  I  take  back  what  yon  can't  dispose  of. 

EYTDA  DDECCVT  A*  Worn  °n  the  hand 
EAIilB    rnCaCIH    VB    it  aids   in  giving 

the  ball  a  rapid, 
whirling  motion- 
thus  causing  a  wide 
curve.  So  small  it  is  not  noticed,  and  they  all  wonder 
where  those  A  WFVL  curves  come  from.  Be  a  crack  pitcher 
and  fan  out  the  batters.  Thousands  of  boys  all  over  the 
country  enthusiastic  over  this  wonderful  device.  We  also 
send  instructions  on  how  to  throw  all  curves— very  valu- 
able. Any  boy  who  wants  to  become  a  good  pitcher  can  do 
so  with  our  instructions  and  the  aid  of  the  wonderful 
little  curver.  The  Curver  sent  as  an  extra  present  to  boys 
who  dispose  of  pictures  promptly.  Send  your  name 
to  us  at  once  and  see  if  you  can't  get  both  Outfit  and 

Si?"  AddresT:  M.  0.  SEITZ.M-81  QhlCagO 


BASEBALL  CURVER 


All  Types 
rom  IV" 
to  60  H.  P. 


INGECO 

Engines 

A  BIG  MONEY  SAVER 

An  engine  that  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
on  to  work  right  in  all  kinds  of  weather — 
a  fuel  saver  —  an  easy  starter  —  a  steady 
worker. 

The  "INGECO"  is  justthat  kind  of  an  en- 
gine and  besides  its  reliability  it  has  a 
record  for  keeping  out  of  the  repair  shop — 
it  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity — there  is  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Once  set  it  runs 
constantly  without  trouble. 

KEROSENE  ENGINES 

Find  out  about  "INGECO"  Kerosene, 
Oil    and     Distillate     Engines     before  , 
you  make  another  move  on  the  en-/ 
gine  question — you'll  be  ahead  in 
money  and  satisfaction. 
International  Gas  Engine  Co. 
158  Holthoff  Place,  Coddhy.  Wit. 

(Suburb  ot 
Milwrakto) 


TheHeider  Tractor 
Again  LeadsThem  AM. 


Runs  Successfully  on  Either  Gas- 
oline, Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene I 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  sim- 1 
pie  device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motor! 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  ov~ 
tractor  in  a  class  all  by  itself.  A  gallon  of 
kerosene  runs  the  Heider  Tractor  longer 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  develops  , 
the  same  power,  thereby  doing  the ' 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market. 


I 


y  ^\TheHeiderTrdctor 

%rtegggjg^ggjj|j||    \Pdys  for  Itself. 


Its  4-cylinder 
motor,  light 
weight,  great 
power,  simple 
operation,  eco- 
nomical fuel 
.consumption, 
\  make  it  t  h  e 
J  best,  most 
f  practical,  all- 
purpose  one- 

I  man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate  before  buy 
'  ine.  Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farming 
HEIDER  MFG.  CO.,  820 Main  Si.,  CARROLL.  IOWA 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Send  10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry," 

our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a  year. 
Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  record  cov- 
ering three  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewood 
way.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms.  Sangatuck,  Mich. 


Mi  ota's  Best  Lands — - 
Improved  and  Unimproved 

$15-$20  up. 

Ideally  situated.  Some  special  snaps,  40 
partly  improved,  good  buildings,  water, 
$1,500.  280  timber,  near  town,  roads,  set- 
tled all  around.  $11.50  acre,  cash.  Lands 
on  Railway  near  Duluth.  Save  money. 
Write  Flootlwood  Land  Co.,  noodwood, 
Mian. 


Keep  Your  Good  Calves 

Keep  all  the  good  calves,  both 
heifers  and  males.  You  need  them 
in  your  business.  Even  though  you 
keep  them  only  till  they  are  milkers 
or  feeders,  they  will  prove  as  good 
or  better  than  money  in  the  bank, 
and  you  will  have  done  your  part 
toward  supplying  this  cattle  short- 
age. Veal  "stuff"  returns  a  tempt- 
ing profit  right  at  the  time  of  sale, 
but  it  depletes  the  dairy  herd,  robs 
the  feed  lot  and  removes  one  of  the 
first  essentials  to  trie  upbuilding  and 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 


A  heavy  draft  horse  should  never 
be  driven  faster  than  a  walk,  with  or 
without  a  load. 


CUBS'  FOOD 
They  Tlirlve  on  Grape-Nuts 


Healthy  babies  don't  cry  and  the 
well-nourished  baby  that  is  fed  on 
Grape-Nuts  is  never  a  crying  baby. 
Many  babies  who  cannot  take  any 
other  food  relish  the  perfect  food, 
Grape-Nuts,  and  get  well. 

"My  baby  was  given  up  by  three 
doctors,  who  said  that  the  condensed 
milk  on  which  I  had  fed  her  had 
ruined  the  child's  stomach.  One  of 
the  doctors  told  me  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  try  Grape- 
Nuts,  so  I  got  some  and  prepared  it 
as  follows:  I  soaked  one  and  one- 
half  tablespoonfuls  in  one  pint  of 
cold  water  for  half  an  hour,,  then  I 
strained  off  the  liquid  and  mixed 
twelve  teaspoonfuls  of  this  strained 
Grape-Nuts  juice  with  six  teaspoon- 
fuls of  rich  milk,  put  in  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  a  little  sugar,  warmed  it 
and  gave  it  to  baby  every  two  hours. 

"In  this  simple,  easy  way  I  saved 
baby's  life  and  have  built  her  up  to 
a  strong,  healthy  child,  rosy  and 
laughing.  The  food  must  certainly 
be  perfect  to  have  such  a  wonder- 
ful effect  as  this.  I  can  truthfully 
say  I  think  it  is  the  best  food  in  the 
world  to  raise  delicate  babies  on 
and  is  also  a  delicious,  healthful 
food  for  grown-ups,  as  we  have  dis- 
covered in  our  family." 

Grape-Nuts  is  equally  valuable  to 
the  strong,  healthy  man  or  woman. 
It  stands  for  the  true  theory  of 
health.  "There's  a  reason,"  and  it 
is  explained  in  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


Colonel  Callahan  Passes  Away 


Y  IVE  stock  men  of  Nebraska 
1  y»  and  the  middle  west  will  no 
doubt  be  inexpressibly 
shocked  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  T.  C.  Callahan  at 
Nicolas  Senn  hospital  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  at  11:20  p.  m.,  Saturday,  June 
28.  He  had  been  at  Creighton,  Neb., 
where  he  had  conducted  a  sale  on 
the  day  previous,  and  while  on  his 
way  home  was  overcome  by  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  Saturday  afternoon, 
becoming  unconscious  upon  reaching 
the  Union  depot  at  Omaha.  His  son, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him,  found 
him  in  this  condition,  and  at  once 
had  him  removed  to  the  hospital, 
but  he  never  regained  consciousness 
before  passing  away.  To  those  who 
knew  him  best,  his  death  comes  as 
a  distinct  shock.    Possessing  an  un- 


The  late  Col.  T.  C.  Callahan. 

iisually  robust  constitution,  that 
enabled  him  at  all  times  to  with- 
stand the  severest  physical  discom- 
forts, it  seems  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  been  taken  from 
<E>ur  midst  without  even  a  word  of 
preliminary  warning. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Callahan  is 
a  great  Loss  to  the  live  stock  in- 
terests, especially  those  of  Nebraska. 
In  his  chosen  line  of  work,  that  of 
live  stock  auctioneer,  he  was  recog- 
nized by  all  as  being  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  profession. 
Probably  no  one  man  has  ever  done 
more  to  encourage  the  production  of 
more  and  better  live  stock  on  the 
farms  in  Nebraska  and  surounding 
states  than  did  Colonel  Callahan. 
He  firmly  believed  that  a  better 
class  of  live  stock  on  the  farm  meant 
a  better  class  of  citizenship,  and 
also  served  as  a  strong  incentive  to 
keep  the  boys  on  the  farm.  His 
heart  and  soul  were  in  his  work, 
and  his  well-known  honesty  of  pur- 
pose always  enabled  him  to  present 
his  argument  in  a  convincing  man- 
ner. Many  a  man  who  has  followed 
his  advice  has  found  himself  bet- 
tered by  having  done  so. 

His  real  worth  as  a  public  sales- 
man has  been  so  widely  recognized 
for  a  number  of  years  that  he  was 
far  from  able  to  accommodate  those 
who  sought  his  services  to  conduct 
their  pure-bred  sales.  The  writer 
has  been  intimately  associated  with 
him  in  his  work  during  the  last  ten 


years,  and  came  to  know  him  as  few 
knew  him  outside  his  own  imme- 
diate family.  In  all  those  years, 
and  in  all  the  hundreds  of  sales  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  with 
him,  he  never  knew  him  even  to 
countenance  a  dishonorable  trans- 
action. In  conducting  a  sale,  he  was 
like  a  general  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. No  matter  how  gloomy  the 
outlook,  no  matter  how  seemingly 
insurmountable  the  obstacles,  he 
always  met  them  with  a  soldier's 
fortitude.  When  failure  seemed  in- 
evitable he  has  pulled  out  of  many 
a  sale  with  satisfactory  results.  He 
never  knew  defeat  and  always 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  fight  in  the  open. 

Colonel  Callahan  was  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word  a  self-made 
man,  but  unlike  many  other  self- 
made  men,  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
his  humble  beginning,  and  often 
took  keen  delight  in  reciting  inci- 
dents of  his  younger  days  when  life's 
pathway  was  not  always  strewn  with 
roses. 

He  was  born  at  Kenosha,  Wis., 
fifty-nine  years  ago,  and  came  to 
Nebraska  at  an  early  age.  He  landed 
first  in  Polk  county,  and  later  moved 
from  there  to  Friend,  Neb.,  where, 
after  a  time,  he  engaged  in  the 
hardware  and  lumber  business,  and 
enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  success. 
During  the  time  he  was  in  business 
here,  he  engaged  more  or  less  in 
conducting  farm  sales.  His  success 
along  this  line,  and  his  liking  for 
the  work,  led  him  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  great  opportunity  open 
in  the  pure-bred  auctioneering  busi- 
ness for  a  man  with  ability.  With 
this  end  in  view,  he  disposed  of  his 
business  interests  at  Friend,  and  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  this  work. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  moved  to 
Omaha,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  live  stock 
interests  of  the  west. 

He  has  passed  on,  but  the  work 
he  did  here  will  endure  as  a  fit- 
ting monument  to  his  memory.  He 
leaves  behind  him  to  mourn  his  loss 
a  wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  His 
beautiful  home  life,  and  the  tender 
love  and  kindness  he  bestowed  on 
those  he  loved,  will  make  his  going 
seem  doubly  hard  for  them  to  bear, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  find 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  did 
his  work  well  while  here,  and  that 
all  are  better  for  his  having  been 
among  us.  G.  E.  HALL. 


Summertime  Dairygrams 

Milk  gently,  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly. 

Let  the  heifer  with  her  first  calf 
rest  a  while  before  you  breed  her 
again. 

Skim-milk  loses  a  part  of  its 
nourishing  qualities  if  allowed  to 
cool  before  being  fed. 

Clean  hands,  clean  pails,  clean 
teats  and  udders — without  these  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  clean  dairy 
products. 

Don't  fool  your  time  and  strength 
away  milking  the  short-teated  cow. 
Take  the  calf  away  from  some  other 
member  of  the  dairy  herd  with  good- 
sized  teats,  and  put  two  calves  with 
the  cow  with  the  short  teats,  milk- 
ing the  one  with  the  teats  of  more 
desirable  size. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 


A  Robin  in  the  Hain 

O  robin  In  the  evening  ruin. 
Singing  thus  your  heart  away 

In  »uch   merry,   mirthful  strain. 
Know  you  not  'tis  close  of  day? 

Know  you  not  the  shadows  creep 

Softly,  oh,  so  softly  near. 
That  the  garden  sinks  to  sleep 

Neath  the  rain  mist's  cover  drear? 

Hearing  vou,  I  think  vou  are 
Some  shy  shadow,  given  song, 

Sending  mystic  music  far 
The  twilight's  dusky  aisles  along. 

Why  such  bubbling,  blithsome  glee? 

Are  you  singing  in  your  dreams? 
Golden  visions  do  you  see 

Of    meadows    bright    and  woodland 
streams? 

Tell  me  the  secret— how  you  sing 
When  eve  is  gray  on  hill  and  glen, 

So  shall  I  learn  how  I  may  bring 
Sweet  comfort  to  my  fellow  men. 

Oh,  robin  in  the  evening  rain. 
Perhaps  the  secret  I  have  guessed: 

You're  singing  o'er  this  glad  refrain 
To  someone  in  a  sheltered  nest. 

You  think  not  of  the  shadowed  sky. 
Of  sound  where    wind    wraiths  creep 
and  stir; 

L.ove  watches  in  that  nest  close  by. 
And  you  are  sinking  just  for  her! 

—Arthur  Wallace  Peach 


The  Robin 

We  all  know  the  robin  the  minute 
we  see  it,  for  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them  in  every 
community  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  first  signs  of  spring  in 
the  northern  and  central  states  are 
his  cheerful  call  on  a  frosty  morn- 
ing and  the  sight  of  his  grayish- 
brown  wings  and  glowing  breast  on 
the  bare  bough  of  a  tree.  The  robin 
stays  with  us  all  summer  and  each 
pair  raise  at  least  two  families  of 
four  or  five  children  each.  Their 
nests  are  usually  built  in  a  tree 
near  the  house,  for  Bobby  is  a 
friendly  little  creature.  The  nest  is 
made  of  crooked  sticks  and  strings, 
lined  with  leaves  and  grass  stuck 
together  with  a  plaster  of  mud.  The 
mother  robin  brings  the  mud  an  1 
sticks  it  en,  using  her  breast  for  a 
trowel  to  smooth  it.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  her  breast  is  a  duller  red 
than  her  husband's". 

When  the  nest  is  done  there  are 
four  or  five  (usually  four)  bright 
blue  eggs  laid  in  it,  and  the  mother 
hatches  them,  while  the  father 
brings  her  food  and  sings  to  her. 
Sometimes  he  keeps  the  eggs  warm 
while  she  goes  off  for  a  little  exer- 
cise. When  the  eggs  hatch  out  both 
parents  are  kept  busy  bringing  food 
for  the  nestlings,  as  they  eat  two  or 
three  times  their  weight  in  bugs  and 
worms  every  day  until  they  leave 
the  nest.  The  young  robins  look 
rougher  than  the  old  ones,  and  their 
breasts  are  slightly  speckled  dur- 
ing their  first  year. 

All  through  the  spring  the  robins 
jat  only  worms  and  bugs.  They 
have  very  sharp  hearing,  and  you 
tvill  often  Bee  a  robin  on  the  lawn 
with  his  little  head  cocked  to  one 
side  listening.  Suddenly  he  will 
hear  a  worm  crawling  underground 
arid  plunge  hll  sharp  bill  down,  and 
Out  comes  the  worm.  Often  he  lays 
them  aside  until  he  has  several,  and 
then  carries  them  home.  In  fruit 
time  the  robin  demands  payment  for 
his  labor  in  eating  up  cutworms, 
grasshoppers,  wireworms  and  other 
enemies  of  vegetation,  and  descends 
upon  the  cherries  and  apples.  Some- 
times there  are  so  many  robins  that 
great  damage  is  done  to  the  fruit, 
but  It  is  a  pity  to  kill  them,  after 
all,  for  who  can  estimate  the  good 


they  do  by  eating  so  many  bugs? 
There  is  another  way  well  worth 
trying.  Robins  prefer  mulberries  to 
any  other  kind  of  fruit,  even  cher- 
ries. Scarcely  anyone  else  is  so 
foolish  as  to  prefer  these  tasteless 
mulberries.  If  a  few  mulberry 
bushes  are  planted  among  the  or- 
chard trees  the  robins  will  take 
them  in  preference  to  the  apples  and 


cherries.  After  the  fruit  season  is 
over  the  birds  go  back  to  their  bug 
and  worm  diet  again. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
The  Vacation 

By  Nellie  Snyder,  Provo,  Utah. 
Aged  15.  Blue. 

The  train  puffed  into  the  station 

at  W   one  bright  June  morning 

just  as  a  little  boy  and  girl,  with 
their  father  and  mother,  came  from 
the  station  house.  They  boarded  the 
car,  which  gave  a  dash  and  roar, 
and  soon  the  children  were  speeding 
away  from  their  friends  who  came 
to  bid  them  good-bye.  The  journey 
to  the  canyon  was  a  long  one,  but 
was  made  short  by  the  new  won- 
ders to  be  seen  at  every  turn. 

Such  a  lovely  place  they  had  for 
the  camp!  Large  ash  and  pine 
trees  surrounded  a  spring  of  water, 
and  red,  white  and  every  color  of 
flowers  peeped  their  heads  from  the 
green  grass.  During  their  stay  the 
children  wandered  over  the  hills  so 
often  that  they    knew    where  the 


largest  and  nicest  berries  grew  and 
where  the  fish  could  best  be  caught 
in  the  streams.  They  learned  the 
names  of  the  flowers  and  the  birds. 

When  the  day  for  their  going 
home  had  come  they  would  have 
enjoyed  staying  longer,  but  were 
anxious  to  tell  their  playmates  the 
delights  of  their  summer  vacation. 


By 


Neb. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Harold's  Headache 

Zora  Mowrey,  Arcadia, 
Aged  13.  Blue. 
Mrs.  Thomas  had  been  busy  all 
morning,  so  did  not  awaken  baby. 
He  had  not  felt  well  the  day  before, 
so  she  let  him  sleep  till  late.  It 
was  about  9  o'clock  before  he 
awoke.  He  got  up  and  partly 
dressed  himself,  and  then  his  mother 
got  him  some  breakfast,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  it  he  started  out 
to  play. 

Mrs.  Thomas  finished  her  morn- 
ing work  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  just  in  time  to  see  Harold 
throw  down  his  hammer  and  then 
start  toward  the  house,  limping. 
When  he  got  to  the  house  she 
picked  him  up  and  sat  down  in  a 
(CONTINUED  OK  page  seventeen.) 


Julu  ~ylu  gust 


SEARS  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
THIS   SALE  CLOSES  AUGUST  31,  1913 


Six  Pairs  Men's 

Socks,  79c. 
Guaranteed  to 
Wear  6  Months 


Genuine  Amos- 
keag  Chambray 
Shirts  for  Men, 
33c 


Women's  Long 
Silk  Gloves,  53c 


Regular  $5.00 
Quality  Wool 
Filled  Blankets, 
$3.87 


Two  Dozen  Cup 
Shape  Pure 
White  Pearl 
Buttons  for  6c 


Two  Dozen 
Yi  Pint  Heavy 
Crystal  Jelly 
Tumblers,  35c 


One  Dozen  Silk 
Hair  Nets 
for  19c 


45-Lb.  Felted 
Cotton  Mattress, 

$4  98 


Greatest  of  all  Midsummer  Sales. 
For  sixty  days  ending  August  31st, 
we  eclipse  all  previous  efforts  in 
bargain  price-making. 

Don't  send  for  this  book 

if  you  are  already  a  customer  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  We  have 
mailed  a  copy  to  each  and  every  one 
of  the  five  million  customers  who  have 
sent  us  an  order  since  January  1,1912. 

But  if  you  haven't  bought  of  us  since 
then,  and  if  you  really  want  to  share 
in  the  greatest  of  this  year's  bargain 
sales,  then  just  write  "July-August 
Bargain  Supplement"  on  a  postal  card, 
sign  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to 


r  \ 

The  Year's 
Greatest  Bargains 
in  Women's 
Dresses 


Seao, 


an 


Fall  Coats  for 
Women 

All  Wool  Mixed 
Suits  for  Men 

Ostrich  Plumes 

Shoes  for  Women, 
Men  and  Boys 

Baby  Flannels 

All  Linen  Towels 

Table  Damask 


Special  Offer  on 
the  World's  Best 
Sewing  Machine 

Look  for  Our 
J  u  1  y-August 
Stove  Proposition 


"Ben-Hur,"  the 
Greatest  Novel 
I-'.ver  Written  by 
nn  American. 
Never  Before 

Sold  Under 
$1.50;  N(  )W  4Sc 
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Victrola  VI 
Oak  $25 


Buy  this  $25 
Victrola  and  start 
right  now  to  enjoy 
all  the  delightful 
Victor  music  and 
fun. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear 
and  demonstrate  this  wonderful 
instrument. 

Other  styles  $15  to  $200.  /  i( 
Write  for  catalogs.  /4)lC' 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal1 
Canadian  Distributors 


"RANGER"  BSOYGLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hu  bs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires ;  highes  t  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features 
possessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years. 

FACTORY  PRICESa»tL°2 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels*  Other  reli- 
able models  from  $12  up,  A  few  good 
second-hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  "r^ 

proval,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  TJ.  S. 
'  without  a  cent  in  advance,  1>0  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle 
or  a  paf  r  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and  special  prices  and  a  war- 
veloii3new  offer.  A  postal  brings  everything.  WV/feii  now, 
TIRFQ  Coaster-Brake  Rear  "Wheels,  lamps,  parts 
llllbv  and  sundries  halfusual  prices.  Rider  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bicycles,  tires 
and  sundries.   Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   DEPT.  Vll86b  CHICAGO 


ALFALFA  GROWERS 

Save  Your  Alfalfa 
Crop  from  the 
Rain. 


Let  Us  Tell  You 
How  to  Do  It. 

LININGER 
IMPLEMENT  CO., 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^M*£» 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  lapifcB-tJiC 

Send  Pos;?    'or  New  Water  Supply  KSjcBK^T ~i3* 

Plan.  It  wit  iring  you  100  pictures  ^^^jBhrtjO^ 
of  it  in  actua    use.    Do  it  Now  -  "Vf^ 

Aermotor- Co.,  .1144  S.'.Campbell  Av.,  .Ohicgo^fr" 
Aermotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  streets,  Oakland,  ill  Cal. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  GStfr****'* 


Cheer 

It's  a  mighty  good  world,  so  it  is,  dear 

Whenever  the  worst  is  said. 
There's  a  smile  and  a  tear,  a  sigh  and  a 
cheer. 

But  better  be  living  than  dead; 
A  joy  and  a  pain,  a  ioss  and  a  gain; 

There's  honey  and  maybe  some  gall; 
Yet  still  I  declare,  foul  weather  or  lair. 

It's  a  mighty  good  world  after  all. 

For,  look,  lass!  at  night  when  I  break 
from  the  light, 
Mv  kingdom  is  waiting  for  me; 
There's    comfort     and     rest,     and  the 
warmth  of  your  breast. 
And  little  ones  climbing  my  knee. 
There's  firelight  and  song-oh,  the  world 
may  be  wrong: 
Its  empires  may  topple  and  fall; 
My    home    is    my    care— if    gladness  be 
there,  ,  - 

It's  a  mighty  good  world  after  all. 

O  heart  of  pure  gold!   I  have  made  you 
a  fold; 

It's  sheltered,  sun-fondled  and  warm. 
O  little  ones,   rest!  I  have  fashioned  a 
nest; 

Sleep  on!  'You  are  safe  from  the  storm, 
For  there's  no  foe  like  fear,  and  there's 
no  friend  like  cheer. 

And  sunshine  will  flash  at  our  call; 
So  crown  love  as  king,  and  let  us  all 

"it's'a  mighty  good  world  after  all!" 

—Robert  W.  Service. 

Our  Home  Chat 

This  has  been  such  a  fine  year  for 
vegetables  that  no  doubt  most  of 
our  readers  have  or  will  have  quan- 
tities that  they  hardly  know  how  to 
dispose  of.  Mrs.  Cannon  tells  on 
this  page  her  experience  in  canning 
them.  Home  canned  vegetables  are 
not  only  better  than  those  purchased 
at  stores,  but  sometimes  a  fairly 
large  financial  saving  may  be  made 
in  this  way. 

We  desire  to  add  to  what  she  has 
to  tell  you  that  in  such  a  year  of 
plenty  as  this  seems  to  be  it  is  well 
to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  a 
leaner  year  to  come.  Canning  in 
glass  jars  is  excellent  for  small  quan- 
tities, but  if  one  wishes  to  put  up 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  a  large  fam- 
ily, it  will  pay  one  to  secure  a  reg- 
ular canning  apparatus,  which  is 
not    very    expensive,    and    put  up 


enough  to  last  for  two  years.  Also, 
if  your  vegetables  are  extremely 
plentiful  and  you  have  a  little  more 
time  than  your  neighbors,  you  may 
be  able  to  make  your  machine  pay 
ior  itself  by  selling  to  others.  On 
farms  where  there  is  a  large  family 
of  young  people,  canning  day  may 
be  made  a  very  pleasant  one  by  all 
working  together,  or  in  many  cases 
two  or  more  families  might  go  in 
together  and  spend  a  few  happy  and 
profitable  days.  This  is  worth 
thinking  over  at  least. 

THE  EDITOR. 

Canning'  Time 

If  farm  women  knew  the  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  vary  the 
various  menus  with  delicious  sum- 
mer vegetables,  at  the  same  time 
taving  the  expense  of  commercial 
canned  goods,  I  sincerely  believe 
there  would  be  more  home  canning 
factories.  True,  it  does  require 
time  and  careful  effort  and  a  scien- 
tific understanding  of  canning  and 
preserving,  but  one  successful  trial 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  convince 
one  that  it  is  more  than  worth  while. 

For  success  in  canning  and  pre- 
serving, complete  sterilization  or  de- 
struction of  germs  is  necessary. 
The  cause  of  decay  in  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  due  to  the  action  of  these 
minute  bacteria'everywhere  present. 
Boiling  temperature  kills  the  adult 
bacteria,  but  the  spores  or  eggs  de- 
velop later  and  germinate  after  cool- 
ing, so  that  heating  to  a  boiling 
point  and  keeping  there  for  about 
cne  hour  for  three  successive  days 
or  keeping  at  boiling  point  five 
hours  is  necessary  for  complete 
sterilization. 

The  former  method  is  preferable, 
as  it  saves  time  and  fuel.  Boiling 
on  the  first  day  kills  the  bacteria, 
and  the  spores  then  develop  and  are 


Pineapple  Crown 


and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  or-  I 
na mental,  convenient, 

cheap.    Lasts  all 
season.    Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip  | 
over;  will  not  soil  or  j 
injure  anything,  i 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or  | 
6  sent  prepaid  for  JL. 


HAROLD  S0U££8,  160  DeKalb  Are.,  Brooklyn,  H.  t\ 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America's  "best  yet"  breed  —  pure 
White — every  way  desirable.  In  great 
demand.  Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
10c  for  copy.  "Good  Poultry,"  our  quar- 
terly magazine,  25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices 
— gives  valuable  record  covering  three 
months'  work  with  poultry.  The  way  to 
make  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way.  Write 
tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Sattgatnck,  Mich. 


steel  R  Grain  Bin 


Corrugated.    Can't  Cave  I  e. 
Rat-Proof.  Fire-Prool. 

Can  be  need  for  a  tore  house. 
Capacity  increased  by  addi- 
tional sections.  Keeps  grain 
perfectly.  Large  door  and 
removable  shoveling  board. 
I  Ask  for  booklet  showing  let- 
Iters  from  satisfied  users. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1212  W.  10th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  combination  of  fresh  pineap- 
ple with  berries  of  any  variety  is 
exceptionally  delicious.  Cut  the 
pineapple  into  oblong  slices,  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  stand  side  by 
side  in  an  individual  dish  to  form 


a  crown.  Pill  the  center  with  ber- 
ries, garnished  with  leaves,  and 
form  a  border  of  single  berries 
around  the  outside.  Sprinkle  well 
with  sugar  and  chill  thoroughly  be- 
fore serving.    WINIFRED  FALES. 


killed  on  the  second  or  third  day  be- 
fore they  have  time  to  reproduce. 

A  common  tin  wash  boiler  makes 
a  good  container  for  sterilizing,  but 
it  should  have  a  false  bottom  made 
of  wire  netting  to  keep  the  cans 
from  touching  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  and  allow  circulation  under 
them. 

There  is  such  a  list  of  improved 
styles  of  jars  now  on  the  market 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  best.  Experienced  canners 
highly  recommend  glass  jars  with 
glass  or  tin  clamped-on  tops,  several 
of  which  are  on  the  market,  while 
others  have  had  equally  good  suc- 
cess with  screw-top  jars.  It  is,  how-i 
ever,  not  economy  to  use  cheap  jars 
or  old  lids  or  rubbers.  The  direc- 
tions given  below  apply  to  quart 
jars. 

The  Process:  All  vegetables 
should  be  prepared  and  canned  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  brought 
from  the  garden,  as  they  soon  lose 
their  flavor  if  allowed  to  stand  after 
being  gathered. 

Corn:  Cut  off  corn  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  pack  the  cans  full.  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  fill  can  up 
with  cold  water.  Place  the  lid  on 
loosely.  Put  the  boiler  on  the  stove 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  cold 
water  in  it.  Set  jars  on  false  bot- 
tom, leaving  space  between  them. 
Put  the  cover  on  the  boiler;  the 
steam  does  the  cooking.  Bring  the 
water  to  a  boil  and  keep  it  boiling 
for  one  hour;  then  remove  the  cover 
and  allow  the  steam  to  escape.  Screw 
down  top  of  jar  or  press  on  lid,  ac- 
cording to  which  kind  of  jar  you 
have,  to  keep  out  the  air.  Remove 
from  the  stove  and  allow  to  cool. 

On  the  second  day  loosen  the  lids 
and  boil  one  hour  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  previous  day.  Pro- 
ceed as  before;  the  same  the  third 
day.  It  is  wise  to  try  a  few  cans 
early  in  the  season?  and  should  any 
spoil,  boil  the  next  lot  for  one  and 
one-half-hour  periods  instead  of  one 
hour. 

Always  have  the  vegetables  per- 
fectly fresh  and  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  discarding  all  imperfect 
ones. 

To  can  string  beans,  string  and 
break  up  tender  beans,  and  proceed 
as  with  corn,  not  forgetting  the  salt. 

Shell  peas  as  soon  as  possible  and 
can  in  the  same  way. 

Can  asparagus  tips  and  cauliflower 
the  same  way. 

The  writer  canned  peaches  so  suc- 
cessfully last  year  that  the  method 
is  worth  passing  on.  Freestone 
peaches  in  perfect  condition  were 
used.  They  were  scalded,  pared,  cut 
in  halves  and  the  stones  removed  a 
quart  at  a  time.  By  the  time  a 
quart  was  prepared  a  syrup  of  half 
water  and  half  sugar  was  boiling  on 
the  stove  and  the  jars  were  steri- 
lized.. The  peaches  were  dropped 
into  a  jar  standing  in  boiling  water 
until  the  jar  was  filled,  but  not 
crowded.  In  a  few  minutes  the  jar 
was  lifted  from  the  hot  water, 
wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth  and  filled 
immediately  with  boiling  syrup,  then 
heated.  The  peaches  retained  their 
delicate  flavor  and  firmness  of  flesh 
that  would  have  been  lost  in  cook- 
ing, and  we  had  fresh  peaches  and 
cream  last  winter  when  fruit  was 
scarce.  DAISY  CANNON. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


6067 


Description  of  Patterns 
010*— Child's  Middy  Dress— The  blouse 
of  this  dress  Is  made  to  be  slipped  on 
over  the  head.  The  side  scams  are  left 
slightly  open.  The  neck  Is  trimmed  with 
a  fancy  collar  and  the  sleeves  may  be 
elbow  or  full  length.  The  kilt  skirt  is 
attached,  to  an  underwalst.  whi<  h  Is 
sleeveless.  The  pattern  o109  Is  cut  In 
plzes  2,  i,  6,  S  and  10  years.  Medium  size 
requires  1%  yards  of  36-Inch  light  ma- 
terial, with  1%  yards  of  14-ineh  dark  ma- 
terial, %  yard  of  36- Inch  lining  for  the 
underwalst. 

0002- Children's  Dress— This  little  dress 
Is  made  with  the  closing  at  the  front.  It 
can  be  made  with  either  the  hlKh  or  low 
neck  and  with  long  or  short  sleeves. 
Linen  or  gingham  can  be  used  to  m;ike 
this  dress.  The  pattern  0002  Is  cut  In 
sizes  2,  4.  «  and  8  years.  Medium  size 
requires  2  yards  of  ll-lnch  material,  with 
%  yard  of  27-Inch  contrasting  goods 

0216— Simple  and  Htvllsh  -  This  very 
smart  model  gives  us  a  simple  stvle  that 
Is  appropriate  for  linen,  pongee,  silk, 
serge  or  gingham.  The  plain  blouse 
fastens  In  front  and  has  a  wide  epsulett" 
collar  and  sleeve*  plain  at  the  shoulder 
and  finished  with  a  cuff.    The  skirt  ha« 


four  gores,  a  slot  seam  effect  In  the 
back  and  a  side  front  closing.  The  pat- 
tern G216  Is  cut  In  sizes  34  to  42  Inches 
bust  measure.  Mi  di  urn  size  requires  4 
yards  of  44-Inch  material. 

OO-.TO— Ladles'  Petticoat— This  petticoat  Is 
cut  in  one  pice  anil  is  r.peelally  desirable 
for  flouncing.  It  is  made  with  a  straight 
lower  edge.  The  pattern  0030  Is  cut  In 
sizes  22  to  30  Inches  waist  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2Vz  yards  of  45-Inch 
flouncing. 

0067-I^tdles'  Dress — A  delightful  frock 
U  here  pictured,  and  one  quite  easy  to 
make.  It  lias  the  fashionable  and  con- 
venient front  closing  and  may  be  made 
with  the  empire  or  regulation  wiilwtllne. 
The  skirt  Is  cut  In  four  gores  and  can 
be  made  with  an  Inserted  I'lnlf  or  habit 
back.  The  pattern  SOO  Ik  cut  In  sizes  24 
to  12  Inches  bust  measure  Medium  size 
requires  0  yards  of  10-Inch  mnterlal  and 
%  ynrd  of  22-Inch  a  Hover. 

•  When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  nnd  iulilrc«<s  In  full  and  to> 
give  ihe  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want  When  ordering  for  children, 
give  number  and  age 

Address  your  orders  tn  Pattern  l>ept.. 
Twentieth  t'enturv  Fiirmcr,  Omaha.  Neh. 


At 

Soda 
Fountains 
or  Carbon- 
ated in  Bottles. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet. 

THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


The  natural  oils  in  Trinidad  Lake  as- 
phalt  tfive  life  to  GtnaBCO  and  make  it  last. 
IGet  Genasco  for  all  your  roofs,  and  lay  it  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Free. 

Philadelphia 
i  Francisco  ChiCMO 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

I^lri/cst  producers  of  n^[iti.-iJt.  and  largest  »T         \r      i  o 

m.inubrtiirm   f  r.  .\dy  roonni;  In  ttir- world.  JNCWYork  98 


Old  Reliable  CHIEF «L 

CUPOLA  VENTILATOR  WITH  J 

ANGLE  IRON  FRAME  A 


No  snow,  rain,  sleet  or 
birds  run  get  In.  It  In 
an  ornament  on  your 
D  a  r  n,  a  perfect  ven- 
tilator. Keeps  stock 
healthy  by  supplying 
pure  fresh  Tlr  to  your 
building  Write  for 
prices  and     si a  login-. 

Shrauger  &  Johnson  * 


if  ST 


409  Walnut 
Atlantic, 


St. 

Iowa. 


18c 


This  Coupon  nnd 

Koorl  for  the  next  ntim- 
le  i  i  of  all  of  tho  fol- 
lowing magaxlnea: 

Pictorial  Kerlew 
McClure'e  Msvaslne 
Ladles'  World 


Address  Twentieth  Oentarj  Tanner. 
Omaha,  Veto. 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR  . . . 

(  POSTPAID  ) 

A  now  edition  (SprliiK  and  Sum- 
mer, l!)l.l,  Ihhiii-i  of  KVKKV 
IVOM  I  N  HER  OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER, Illustrating  100  up  in- 

(Into  nnd  easily  made  garments  for 
iadloH,  mlBHi's  nnd  children,  Is  im>u 
ready.  To  those  onleriiu;  a  pul 
lorn,  we  will  Hcnil  this  2!ic  book, 
post  paid,  for  fx-  extra;  without 
put  torn,  I  0c  Address  nil  orders 
for  pal  ti  me  and  hooka  lo 

Pattern  l>rpnrf  ment. 
Twentieth  tVnlury  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Nob. 


You  can  buy  any  nil  In  The 
Tvtoniloth  Century  Farmer  for  H 
rents  per  square  Im  li,  cash  vtllh  or- 
ilor — nof  loss  I  ban  7.1  cents  fur  any 
imn  rut.  If  Is  advisable  to  urlle  at 
nine,  an  wo  have  only  one  of  each 
kind. 
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!  DAPEC 

1     ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Lighest  Running  Silo  Filler  Made 

It  cuts  and  elevates  the  highest  quality  of  sil- 
age at  minimum  cost  for  time,  labor  and  re- 
pairs. Built  of  iron  and  semi-steel;  gear  driven 
throughout;  easily  set  up;  fed  from  ground; 
convenient  to  operate;  fills  highest  silos;  al- 
most any  power  will  run  it;  costs  less  for  up- 
keep, and  barring  accidents  will  last  a  life- 
time. It  throws  as  well  as  blows  and  the  sil- 
age is  elevated  in  a  steady  stream,  not  in 
bunches;  it  operates  at  slow  speed  and  it  is 
absolutely  safe.  Our  catalog  which  explains 
the  construction  in  detail  is  mailed  free  upon 
request. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  49  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


s         25  Convenient  Distributing  Points 


Put  this  Cutter 
to  the  Hardest  Test 


M  then  you  '11  know  why  Ex- 
M  periment  Station  Officials-  ,f 
itff  and  thousands  of  farmers,  as  ^ 
M  well  —  unanimously  agree  that  1§ 
"  for  power,  speed  and  capacity,  the  p 
Light  Running  22 

"SILBERZAHN w  s 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


is  the  most  uniformly  satisfactory.  It's  the  cutter  ^ 
J1" that  is  honestly  built  from  truck  to  stacker.  In  Sim-  ^s? 
^plicity,  durability,  enormous  capacity,  economical  jg^ 
power,  absolute  safety,  the  "Silberzahn"  has  r 
3^  equal.   Send  now  Jor  new  catalog,  prices  an 
j  details  of  Free 
Trial  Offer. 


5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  all  layers — regular 
igg  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced from  Lady  Mourine  and  Prince 
Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
3red-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock  and 
iggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
lelivery.  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Good 
Poultry,"  our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a 
.•ear,  with  3  months'  egg  record,  each 
ssue  practical  instruction  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  poultry  raising — the  Shore- 
wood way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Parma  Co.,  Saugatnck,  Mich. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FREE 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton,  S.  C. 

CHOICE    LAND    AT   A    BARGAIN — 

If  interested  in  choice  land  at  a  bargain, 
either  for  a  home  or  investment,  read 
the  back  cover  page  of  this  issue.  There 
you  will  find  description  of  a  new  tract 
opened  for  sale  and  settlement  in  the  fa- 
mous Golden  Prairie  District  of  Wyom- 
ing. 


w 

^mil  BALE  20  TONS  OR  MORE  A 
^DAY  AT  COST  OF  ONLY  40c  A  TON. 

Make  big  money  baling  for  your  neighbor: 
alter  yours  is  done. 

The  Cyclone  is  powerful,  durable, 
repair-proof— made  almost  entirely  of  . ' 
finest  Sleel.  Unbreakable  steel  baling^ 
chamber,  adjustable  tension,  makes  smooth,^ 
clean,  tight  bales, 75to  125  lbs.  as  desired.  1 
Three  slrokes each  circle.  Self-feed.  Wotks^ 
at  stack,  barn  or  windrow. 

Here's  the  bigReet  money  maker  yon  can 
buy.   Low  price.   Free  trial  and  absolute 
guarantee  on  every  press.  Write  today- 
lull  information  free. 

Geo.  Erte!  Co., 

JWKy.St.,  Quincy.Ill. 


B? a 5:^e.i T0  VI RG1NIA 

.Soil,  climate  and  foxilitiei for  farm/in*  are  excellent,  tarvd  is, 
<J|y#leH>ii\$  Q.rul  tr\.CT*aSir\9  uv  v<xlu.c  ra^idU;  oUerx  IQOYo  OAn.uo.lW  , 

utuitr  fcrofc>«r  CorvAaiorx*  Let  as  sead  yoa  our  UlusTroLTed  LaM 
Re^srer  wirtv  full  details  o(  s^tciaV  Home  or  Irw«srmtn.t  optwturUtits 
wh£0\tryo^  live  h**r«  or  not.  ViRGini*.  LANQ  iMrAiGRATlON  BUREAU 
l0  *»lt  B'.ecK-.  £r  Walter  IGtuucK.  GeM. Msr. KoanoKe  .  Va. 

COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Fergus  Palls,  BCinn. 


Mexico  No  Place  for  Men  of  Small  Means 


AN  LUIS  POTOSI,  Mexico — 
This  letter  is  devoted  to 
the  small  man  in  Mexico. 
It  is  not  for  the  railroad 
magnate,  nor  the  millionaire  capi- 
talist, nor  the  skilled  mining  or 
civil  engineer  who  is  sent  down 
over  the  horder  with  money  to 
hum.  It  is  for  the  would-be  settler 
who  has  a  few  hundred  or  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  and  for  the  man 
who  has  saved  some  money  and 
hopes  to  plant  it  where  it  will  breed 
gold  dollars  more  rapidly  than  the 
rabbits  of  Australia  bring  forth 
their  young.  To  such  Mexico  has 
been  painted  as  an  El  Dorado,  whose 
treasure  vaults  may  be  opened  as 
easily  as  was  the  cave  of  the  forty 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

This  is  the  verdict  of  our  consuls, 
of  mining  engineers  and  of  Ameri- 
can business  men  who  have  traveled 
over  the  country.  The  opportuni- 
ties are  here,  but  the  field  has  been 
largely  exploited  by  fake  companies 
and  stock-jobbing  syndicates.  These 
men,  by  promising  enormous  re- 
turns, have  persuaded  the  small 
man  to  invest  what  he  had  and  to 
mortgage  his  future  by  additional 
sums,  to  be  paid  on  monthly  in- 
stallments. Most  of  such  compa- 
nies have  failed,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  fakes,  pure  and  simple. 
The  bona  fide  capitalists  here  are 
satisfied   with   10   or   15    per  cent 


The  Corn  is  Shelled  by  Hand 


thieves  to  our  old  friend  Ali  Baba, 
and  also  as  a  Garden  of  Eden, 
where  you  may  sow  coffee,  cocoa- 
nuts  and  bananas  and  then  lie  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees  until  the  fruit 
drops  into  your  mouth. 

Warning  to  Investors 

The  truth  is  far  different.  Just 
now,  in  these  days  of  rebellion,  bri- 
gandage and  political  unrest,  there 
is  no  chance  at  all  for  the  small 
man.  When  the  country  is  quiet 
and  peace  has  returned,  it  will  be 
different;  and,  as  I  shall  show  fur- 
ther on,  the  opportunities  for  large 
profits  will  probably  be  greater 
than  in  the  United  States.  Mexico 
is  ready  for  a  mighty  development, 
and  there  are  millions  of  American 
dollars  which  will  roll  down  over 
the  border  as  soon  as  our  capital- 
ists can  be  sure  that  they  will  be 
permanently  safe.  One  of  the  con- 
suls tells  me  that  during  the  last 
year^  of  the  Diaz  regime  new  money 
was  coming  in  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  day.  This  money 
was  dammed  back  by  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles,  and  it  only  awaits 
stable  conditions  to  break  forth  in 
a  tidal  wave  over  the  republic.  If 
this  is  so,  it  will  pay  the  big  man 
and  the  little  man  to  keep  his  eyes 
upon  Mexico. 

Lost  Money  in  Mexico 

But,  as  I  have  suggested,  it  will 
pay  the  small  man  to  watch  out.  I 
have  been  looking  into  the  results 
of  the  small  investments  of  the  past. 
Americans  tell  me  Qf  thousands  of 
our  people  who  have  put  their  little 
savings  into  Mexican  stock  compa- 
nies and  have  gotten  nothing  back. 


profit,  and  if  there  were  many  in- 
vestments which  would  net  them 
100  per  cent  they  would  grab  them. 
This  is  so  not  only  of  mines,  but  of 
tropical  agriculture,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  any  man  who  promises 
5  00  per  cent  profit  within  five  or 
ten  years  is  a  fraud.  * 

One  of  the  most  careful  observ- 
ers of  the  men  sent  here  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  Charles  M.  Pepper,  who 
was  long  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  In  a  report  to 
congress  he  stated  that  no  Amer- 
ican school  teacher,  clerk,  day  la- 
borer, seamstress  or  college  pro- 
fessor, who  had  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  of  savings,  had  any  right  to 
risk  them  in  a  Mexican  stock  com- 
pany, especially  in  those  relating  to 
tropical  plantations.  He  advised 
them  to  take  their  little  hordes  and 
throw  them  into  the  sea  and  leave  a 
record  of  the  place  where  the  bub- 
bles came  up  for  their  grandchil- 
dren rather  than  put  them  into  such 
companies  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  ever  come  back  to  them  or 
their  grandchildren. 

One  of  our  consul  generals  says 
that  no  American,  and  especially  no 
one  with  small  savings,  should  in- 
vest in  Mexico  without  a  report 
from  parties  whom  he  knows  to  be 
reliable.  Better  still  would  it  be 
for  him  to  come  here  to  see  before 
he  buys.  Big  names  do  not  always 
mean  reliability  of  statement,  and 
the  so-called  government  conces- 
sions for  the  investment  of  capital 
lapse  if  the  development  stipulated 
in  them  fails.  When  one  buys  real 
estate  at  home  he  always  looks  into 


the  title,  and  the  same  should  be 
done  in  any  foreign  speculation, 
and  especially  when  the  title  comes 
from  a  foreigner. 

Frontier  of  the  United  States 
On  the  other  hand,  Mexico  is  now 
to  take  the  part  of  our  great  west. 
It  is  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  settled  conditions 
the  big  estates  will  gradually  be 
divided.  Many  of  them  will  go  into 
the  hands  of  bona  fide  development 
companies  and  will  be  accessible  to 
American  settlers.  Such  will  be  the 
Mexican  part  of  the  Imperial  valley 
which  is  to  have  its  share  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  river  for  ir- 
rigation. The  lands  there  are  as 
rich  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
quite  equal  to  those  now  being 
worked  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  also  large  tracts  of 
lowlands  near  the  coast,  which  will 
be  opened  to  the  growing  of  coffee 
and  bananas  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  and  there  are  already  some 
profitable  tropical  estates  operated 
by  American  syndicates.  Just  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  troubles  be- 
gan American  planters  were  coming 
in  by  the  hundreds  and  settling  the 
coast  lands  near  the  Caribbean  sea. 
Many  had  holdings  near  Tampico, 
others  had  bought  timber  lands  far- 
ther south,  some  were  prospecting 
for  petroleum  and  some  were  look- 
ing up  rubber  investments. 

I  say  there  were  many  of  these 
investors.  The  term  is  only  com- 
parative. The  permanent  American 
residents  of  Mexico  at  that  time 
were  not  more  than  40,000,  which 
is  a  small  number  compared  with 
the  total  population  here,  which  is 
about  16,000,000.  Today  thousands 
of  these  Americans  have  left.  Och- 
ers  have  stayed  and  sent  their  fam- 
ilies home,  and  still  others  have 
given  up  in  despair  on  account  ot 
the  unsettled  conditions.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  that  there  are  more  than  15,- 
000  or  2  0,000  Americans  living  in 
Mexico  today. 

Chances  for  Young  Men 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  a 
young  man  here  without  capital, 
and  it  seems  to  me  there  will  be  but 
little  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
common  labor  is  done  by  the  In- 
dian, who  works  for  one-third  or 
one-fifth  what  the  ordinary  day  la- 
borer of  the  United  States  receives, 
and  the  wages  of  mechanics  are  not 
one-third  those  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  chances  for  clerks  or 
petty  bookkeepers.  There  are  many 
young  Mexicans  who  can  keep 
books,  and  they  can  sell  goods  as 
well  as  we  can  and  will  do  it  at  one- 
third  our  wages. 

It  is  only  skilled  labor  and  spe- 
cial ability  that  command  high 
prices.  I  refer  to  such  professions 
as  engineering  and  those  of  the  elec- 
trical and  mining  experts.  Such 
men  are  in  demand,  and  if  they  can 
speak  Spanish  they  can  find  plenty 
to  do. 

Big  Money  for  Dentists 

As  to  professional  men,  Mexico 
has  its  own  doctors  and  lawyers.  It 
has  a  smattering  of  'native  dentists, 
but  there  are  many  American  den- 
tists who  are  doing  well.  Said  one 
of  these  to  me  the  other  day: 

"I  made  $5,000  the  first  year  I 
came   here    and   my   receipts  now 
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are  about  $1,000  a  month.  I  can 
charge  bigger  prices  than  at  home, 
and  I  have  gotten  as  much  as  $100 
for  a  full  set  of  teeth  upon  rubber. 
Whenever  I  administer  gas  I  charge 
$10  for  pulling  a  tooth,  although 
when  I  yank  out  half  a  dozen  I  re- 
duce that  rate  to  $5  for  each  tooth 
after  the  first.  In  gold  fillings  my 
prices  are  $5  and  upward,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  cavity  and  the 
bank  account  of  the  man  who  has 
his  teeth  filled.  I  get  big  money 
for  bridgework,  and  I  have  made 
$500  and  upward  out  of  a  single 
mouth." 

This  dentist  spoke  Spanish  and 
he  had  picked  up  the  language  after 
coming  to  Mexico. 

Knowledge    of    Spanish    Necessary  j 

As  a  rule  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  along  here  with  nothing  but 
English,  and,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral belief,  the  Spanish  language  is 
not  easy  to  learn.    One    can  pick 
up     a    smattering    within    a  f3W 
months,  but  to  get  a  good  working 
knowledge  it  requires  a  year  or  so 
of  hard  study.   There  are  some  pro- 
fessions in  which  one    must  have 
Spanish  to  enter.    This  is  so  of  the 
physician,  who  cannot  issue  a  death 
certificate   without   he  has  a  gov- 
ernment diploma,  and  of  the  attor- 
ney, who  has  to  pass  a  regular  gov- 
ernment examination.    If  an  Amer- 
ican  would    act    as  a  prescription 
clerk  in  a  drug  store,  he  must  have 
a  diploma  from  the  Mexican  author- 
ities,  and,   as    to    school  teachers, 
they  can  do  nothing  here  without 
understanding  and   being    able  to 
read  and  write  Spanish.    There  are 
openings  for  good  American  stenog- 
raphers who  can  translate  and  also 
take  down  their  notes    in  Spanish 
and  English,  but  many  of  the  type- 
writing places  are  now  being  filled 
with  native  girls  who  are  trained  in 
the  female  schools  of  Mexico  City.  I 
find  such  girls  acting  as  private  sec- 
retaries in  most  of  the  government 
offices,    and    nearly    every  profes- 
sional man  has  one  or  more  of  them. 
Money  in  Lands 
With  t  e  coming  of  peace  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  rise  in  Mexican  lands. 
I  am  told  that   real   estate  values 
during  the  last  five  years  have  risen 
from  200  to  300  per  cent,  and  that 
there  will)  be  a  radical  increase  as 
soon  as  conditions  are  stable.  There 
is  a  big  movement  here  for  dividing 
the  large  estates,  and  such  proper- 
ties are  now  sold  all  the  way  from 
50  cents  to  $3  per  acre,  according 
to    their    character   and  improve- 
ments.   In  case  one  wishes  to  en- 
gage in  stock  raising    he    needs  a 
considerable    tract.    The  pasturage 
on  the  highlands  is  thin,  and  the 
range  roust  be  much   more  exten 
give  than  in  our  country.    At  pres- 
ent the  cattle  are  poorly  fed,  and 
they  are  usually  small.    It  is  esti 
mated  that  it  costs  less  than  $8  in 
gold  to  fatten  a  steer.    I  am  told 
that  there  Is  money  in  sheep  and 
goat  raising,  and  that  swine  do  very 
well  and  never  have  cholera. 
New  Farm  Method*  Needed 
As    to  grain    farming,    there  Is 
plenty  of  room  for  scientific  agri- 
culture.    Corn    grows  everywhere 
but  the  average  is  less  than  fifteen 
bushels  per'  acre,  whereas  it  might 
be  as  much  as  In  the  best  parts  of 
the  States.    There  is  a  big  local  de- 
mand for  corn.    The  present  meth- 


ods are  crude  and  the  corn  is  shelled 
out  by  hand.  Still,  it  is  the  staple 
food  of  two-thirds  of  the  people, 
and  the  price  for  a  number  of  years 
past  has  been  double  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  same  with 
wheat,  Mexico  not  raising  near 
enough  of  either  grain  to  feed  her 
own  people. 

The  methods  of  wheat  growing 
are  exceedingly  crude.  On  the 
smaller  farms  the  grain  is  cut  by 
hand,  and  in  some  places  threshed 
out  by  driving  oxen  over  it.  In  the 
state  of  Sonora  every  locality  has  its 
threshing  pits.  These  are  about 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  or  two  feet  deep.  The  bottoms 
of  such  pits  are  pounded  smooth 
and  treated  so  that  they  are  as  hard 


as  if  covered  with  concrete.  The 
wheat  is  thrown  into  the  pit  and 
the  grain  trodden  out  by  the  feet 
of  horses  or  donkeys.  The  wheat 
is  then  cleaned  by  throwing  it 
against  the  wind,  which  blows  away 
the  chaff,  the  wheat  falling  on  a 
sheet  or  blanket.  On  the  larger  ha- 
ciendas modern  machinery  is  used, 
and  there  are  some  which  have 
steam  threshers  and  steam  p'ows. 

Tropical  Agriculture 

The  tropics  of  Mexico  seem  to  be 
especially  attractive  to  Americans. 
There  are  extensive  tracts  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
country,  rising  from  the  seacoast  to 
the  mountains,  which  have  every 
climate  known  to  man.  The  low- 
lands will  grow  all  sorts  of  tropical 


fruits,  and  higher  up  are  coffee  and 
cacoa.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  tea  can  be  produced,  and  also 
ginger,  nutmegs  and  spices.  Ther  • 
are  some  profitable  cocao  plant. - 
tions,  this  fruit  having  been  raiseJ 
since  the  times  of  the  Aztecs.  As 
to  coffee,  the  trees  thrive  almost 
anywhere  at  an  elevation  of  from 
2,500  to  4,000  feet,  and  from  500 
to  1,000  trees  can  be  grown  on  one 
acre.  The  production  of  coffee  last 
year  was  about  66,000,000  pounds. 
The  coffee  costs  about  7  cents  a 
pound  to  raise,  pick,  clean  and  sack, 
whereas  the  selling  price  at  the 
plantations  for  it  is  about  14  cents 
a  pound.  An  acre  should  produce 
from  2  50  to  500  pounds. 

(Copyright.  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

10%  Over  Capacity 


The  Chief  Tire  Problem 


How  to  end  rim-cutting,  for 
years  and  years,  has  been  the 
chief  problem  of  Tiredom. 

Many  devices  have  been  tried 
and  abandoned.  They  devel- 
oped faults.  The  tires  fell  down. 
Thousands  came  back  for  re- 
placement. 


Every  great  tire  maker,  again 
and  again,  has  tried  to  make 
tires  that  can't  rim-cut. 

We  solved  this  problem  in  a 
faultless  tire,  and  by  means  that 
we  control.  That  is  the  reason 
why  Goodyears  now  outsell 
every  other  tire. 


The  Ruin  of 
Rim-Cutting 

Motor  car  owners  have  lost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  through  having 
tires  cut  by  rims. 

The  trouble  occurs  when  tires 
are  run  wholly  or  partly  deflated. 
And  the  ruin  can't  be  satisfactorily 
repaired. 

Myriads  of  punctured  tires  have 
been  wrecked  in  a  moment— be- 
fore the  driver  knew  of  the  punc- 
ture.   

No-Rim-Cut  tires  make  this  ruin 
impossible.  They  have  been  used 
for  years, on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cars.  And  not  one  has  ever 
rim-cut. 

Over- 
Capacity 

Another  fact  is  that 
No-Rim-Cnt  tires  ex- 
ceed clincher  tires  ten 
per  cent  in  capacity. 

That  is,  in  air  ca- 
pacity. It  is  air  that 
carries  the  load.  This 


extra  capacity,  on  the  average ,  adds 
25  per  cent  to  the  mileage. 

So  these  tires  embody  two  enor- 
mous economies.  They  save  rim- 
cutting  and  save  over-loading. 

The  Secret 
Bands  of  Wire 

These  tires  are  made  possible  by 
six  flat  bands  of  126  braided  wires. 
They  are  vulcanized  into  the  tire 
base. 

Thus  we  get  an  unstretchablc 
tire  base,  and  wo  don't  hook  the 
tire  to  the  rim. 

One  glance  at  these  tires  in  any 
Goodyear  shop  will  show  why 
these  tires  can't  rim-cut. 


Good,  year 

AKRON,  OlilO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


We  control  these  bands  by  se- 
crecy. They  are  made  under  lock 
and  key. 

And,  so  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  other  way  to  make  a  satis- 
factory tire  of  this  type.  Nearly 
every  maker  has  tried  it. 

No  Extra  Price 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more  than  clinchers. 
With  our  multiplied  output  the 
price  has  come  down.  Now  no 
standard  tire  of  any  type  costs  less 
than  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
try  an  experiment.  No  reason  for 
tires  that  rim-cut,  or  for  tires  of 
less  capacity. 

Y<>u  can  got  at  tho 
same  price  tho  tiro 
wliii  li  is  now  I  he  most 
popular    tire    it)  the 

Wo,  1.1. 


Write  for  the  C.noH- 
yenrTire  Hook  —  I4lli- 
yenr  edition.  It  Irlla 
nil  Unown  wnyi  to 
pi  oiiomi/n  on  to  r« 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Br.nche.  .nd  Agencie.  in  103  Principal  Citi*.  .  More  Serv.ee  Urtto.Thl  Any  Other  T.r* 

B  "    We  M«lcc  All  Kind,  of  Rubber  Tire.  Tire  Arrc.or.r.  -nd  Krp.jr  h.tf... 

(I1H0)  M.in  C.n.d..n  Office.  Toronto.  Ont     C.n.rJI.n  r.clorr.  l»owm,n».IU.  Onl 
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TRADE  MARK  RfO 


Your  money 
back  if  not 
perfect 


That's  the  unqualified  guarantee  you  get 
when  you  buy  any  tool  bearing  the  famous 
Keen  Kutter  trade  mark. 
If  it  isn't   just   right — if  it  doesn't  satisfy 
you  in  every  detail — take  it  back  to  your  dealer  and 
he  will  gladly  refund  your  money. 

mUKUffiK 

Quality  Tools 

are  made  of  the  highest  grade  materials  by  expert  workmen.    Now's  the 
time  to  buy  Keen  Kutter  scythes  and  potato  hooks.    Next  time  you're 
in  town  go  to  your  dealer  and  handle  these  tools — their  balance — 
their  "hang" — will  surely  convince  you  that  Keen  Kutter  tools  are 
time,  labor  and  money  savers. 


'The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.         — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 
St.  Louis  New  York 

Philadelphia  Toledo 
Minneapolis     Sioux  City 
Wichita 


If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  write  us. 


GOOD  POULTRY, 


!A'  quarte  rly 
magazine, 
published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way. 
Most  complete  record  system.  Provides 
for  three  months'  work  with  poultry  in 
each  j«sue,  along  practical,  sensible  bus- 
iness lines.  Quotes  prices  op  eggs  from 
five  leading  white  breeds  :.iso  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our 
way.  If  new  in  the  business,  be  sure 
that  you  start  right.  We  can  help  you. 
Deals  with  special  crops  and  intensive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry — 10c  a  copy;  25c  a 
year.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Well. 


CHOICE    LAND    AT    A    BARGAIN — 

T f  interested  in  choice  land  at  a  bargain, 
either  for  a  home  or  investment,  read 
the  back  cover  page  of  this  issue.  There 
you  will  find  description  of  a  new  tract 
opened  for  sale  and  settlement  in  the  fa- 
mous Golden  Prairie  District  of  Wyom- 
ing. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 
Ahvays  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  adver- 
tisers. 


£U  Jfe  n%  HQ  HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment  cuts 
jlfll  BJ  mmm    ana  throws  ia  piles  on  the  harvester  or 

Ball  WW  HS  winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks 
WB1BW  equal  with  a  com  Binder  Sold  in  every 
state.  pJice  820.00,  W,  H  BUXTON,  of 
Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes:  "The  Harvester  has  proven  all  you 
claim  for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  nie  over  $2.Y0O  in  labor  last 
year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will  make  4 
bushels  corn  to  shock."  Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  show- 
ing pictures  of  harvester,  Address 

NEW  PROCESS  MTCr.  CO.,  Salina,  Kan. 


CENTER-  SHEAR  SI1Q  FIILERS 

Different  and  superior.  Operate  with  less  power,  do  more^ 
work  at  less  cost*  Only  silo  filler  carrying  the  famous  1 
centex-shear  cut,  and  many  other  exclusive  features.  Cata- 
log explains  completely  this 
wonderful  feature  and 
our  extra -capacity,  power- 
savingline.  Send  for  it.  | 
Address  Dept.  < 
KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO.  I 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — No.  Kansas  City.Mo. 
— No.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


Lice  Murder  Chicks 

check  laying,  stunt  growth,  ruin 
the  plumage,  torture  the  hens 

PRATTS  LICE  KILLER 
(Powdered)  murders  lice  and  so 
Insures  greater  profits. 
25c.  50c.     Guaranteed.     PrattS  160- 

page  poultry  bookioc.  by  mall 

At  all  dealers,  t>r 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia   Chicago 


LICE  KILLER 


CVcectt,  strongest 

lice  kilting  com* 
pound  made.  Worka  like  magic.  Simply 
put  a  few  drops  In  nests  and  hang  bottle 
in  coop.  Powerfulevaporatlng  vapors  go 
into  feathers,  cracks  and  crevices.  No 
painting,  spraying  or  dusting.  Easy  to 
use-  Circnlarfree.  Pound  bottle  prepaid 
60c.  Monevbackif  ltfalls.  Agents  wanted 
W.H.MetzgerCo.,  No.  }06  Qulncy,  III. 


NOW  GET  THE  KNIVES 


Regulation  size  table  knife.    Full  length  dV2  inches. 

That  you  may  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons' 
Silverware,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  added  knives  to  its 
great  offer.  Spoons  and  forks  of  this  pattern  have  been  offered  be- 
fore. (You  can  still  get  them.)  Start  now  with  the  knives.  Send 
20  cents  for  each  fork  and  knife  and  10  cents  for  each  spoon. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  knife  to 

Name  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


THERE  are  states  and  vicini- 
ties in  which  colonies  of 
bees  are  not  found  in  this 
day,  the  cause  for  which  is 
that  European  or  American  foul 
brood  has  utterly  banished  the 
honey-making  profit. 

Certain  states  have  passed  laws 
relative  to  the  eradication  of  these 
diseases,  and  now,  in  the  state  from 
which  I  write,  the  state  entomologist 
has  the  right  to  order  any  person 
keeping  bees  in  box  hives,  or  hives 
of  any  kind,  without  frames  in 
which  these  diseases  are  known  to 
lurk„  to  transfer  those  bees  within 
a  certain  time  to  movable  frame 
hives,  or,  in  default,  the  entomolo- 
gist will  himself  destroy  boxes  and 
bees.  He  has  the  lawful  right  to 
enter  all  bee  premises. 

Also,  any  owner  of  any  apiary 
where  the  disease  exists  who  shall 
barter,  give  away  or  import  into  this 
state  any  colony  or  colonies  of  bees 
or  appliances  infected  with  the  foul 
brood  disease,  or  expose  to  the  dan- 
ger of  other  bees  any  comb,  honey 
or  appliance  from  infected  hives,  or 
who  shall  conceal  the  fact  of  his 
bees  having  the  disease  or  hinder  the 
entomologist  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  shall  pay  a  fine  ranging  from 
$10  to  $25.  And  if  he  fails  to  re- 
port to  the  entomologist  the  exist- 
ence of  foul  brood  in  his  own  colo- 
nies, or  elsewhere  among  bee  keepers 
that  he  knows,  he  shall  be  charged 
guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  fined 
$10. 

There  are  other  rulings  against 
the  failure  of  the  bee  owners  to  com- 
ply with  the  laws  governing  the  ex- 
termination of  foul  brood,  but  these 
two  lead.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween American  and  European  foul 
brood.  In  the  Latter  the  disease  is 
easily  seen  early  in  the  life  of  the 
larvae,  while  it  is  still  curled  at  the 
base  of  the  cell;  the  yellow  spot  the 
disease  first  shows,  and  which  ap- 
pears on  the  head,  is  soon  fast  cover- 
ing the  body  of  the  pearl-white  lar- 
vae. The  American  foul  brood  does 
not  attack  the  larvae  till  it  has  left 
the  base  of  the  cell  and  has  placed 
itself  lengthwise  of  the  cell.  The 
larvae  gradually  turn  black,  assume 
a  ropy  character  that  smells  like  rot- 
ten glue  and  shrivel  away,  leaving 
a  residue  holding  tight  to  the  cell 
walls  that  spread  the  disease  in 
malignant  form  through  the  honey 
the  bees  again  store  in  them. 

The  European  foul  brood  is 
neither  so  ropy  or  bad  smelling  as 
the  American,  and  when  the  bees 
clean  out  the  cells  and  get  them 
ready  for  honey  deposit  they  often 
get  them  so  clean  of  every  atom  of 
foul  brood  that  the  disease  may  not 
appear  again,  at  least  not  for  several 
months,  and  it  may  be  not  at  all. 
However,  if  it  does  it  spreads  more 
rapidly  than  the  American  kind. 

These  diseases  are  caused  by  a 
bacteria  that  will  resist  boiling 
water  for  nearly  an  hour  when 
placed  in  it.  Feeding  this  boiled 
bacteria  back  to  the  bees  is  danger- 
ous, for  if  the  bacteria  all  be  dead, 
boiled  honey  of  itself  tends  to  give 
bees  dysentery. 

Pure  Italian  bees  are  nearly  im- 


mune from  foul  brood,  but  our  wild 
and  black  bees  take  it  on  easily. 


Two  Ways  of  Big  Loss 
"How  shall  I  feed  the  chicks," 
"How  cure  the  chick  diarrhea?"  are 
such  common  poultry  questions. 
For  the  first,  try  the  hen's  method. 
She  neither  advocates  a  wet  feed  or 
a  dry  one;  she  takes  what  she  finds, 
picking  up  dry,  small  grains  here, 
some  green  stuff  there,  a  bit  of 
meat  on  this  side,  a  soft  bit  of  bread 
on  the  other,  and  the  chicks  do  well 
and  thrive. 

She  runs  them  about  so  fast  they 
eat  slowly  and  digest  at  leisure  and 
their  crops  are  not  stuffed  full  un- 
til it  is  time  for  them  to  go  to  bed. 
and  so,  while  you  might  feed  largely 
of  dry  grains,  or  mostly  of  soft  food, 
yet  with  either  favored  ration  you 
must  add  the  variety  after  the  first 
few  days,  in  which  time  I  advocate 
mostly  ground  bread  and  crumbled 
egg  yolk. 

Some  people  adopt  a  certain  sys- 
tem and  stuff  on  it  alone.  I  saw  a 
dead  and  dying  batch  of  chicks  tho 
other  day.  The  woman  declared 
she  read  where  you  must  start  chicks 
solely  on  bran  and  sour  milk.  Think 
of  that,  will  you?  That  some  flocks 
have  lived  through  it  is  true,  but 
what  a  sour,  coarse  diet  as  the  sole 
diet  of  delicate  chicks!  Sour  milk, 
if  fresh,  is  all  right,  but  there  must 
be  something  of  account  given  along- 
side, and  that  not  bran  by  any 
means. 


Cold  Storage 

Michael  Boyer,  a  veteran  eastern 
poultryman,  has  this  to  say  about 
cold  storage:  "In  the  dressed  poul- 
try trade  there  is  no  worse  enemy 
than  the  cold  storage  system.  In- 
stead of  being  a  benefit  it  is  a  dam- 
age to  honest  poultry  culture.  Chick- 
ens are  killed  in  the  summer  and 
placed  in  these  large  refrigerators 
to  be  frozen  stiff,  then  brought  to 
market  next  winter  to  compete  with 
the  lately  killed  and  superior  broiler 
and  spring  chicken  trade.  No 
farmer  should  knowingly  sell  to  the 
refrigerator  trade,  for  it  is  an  impo- 
sition on  the  consumer.  Families 
as  well  as  hotel  keepers,  etc.,  want 
their  poultry  fresh.  Build  up  your 
sales  in  this  line  and  give  them  your 
best." 


The  White  Diarrhea 

It  is  useless  to  ask  for  a  cure  for 
white  diarrhea  in  chicks,  for  there 
is  no  real  cure  for  the  small  chick. 
There  may  be  helps  that  you  add  to 
measures  you  take  of  yourself  to  cut 
it  short,  and  this  means  quickly  kill- 
ing off  the  sick  and  drooping,  then 
disinfecting  the  drinking  water.  To 
leave  one  of  these  alive  means  no 
use  trying  to  save  the  rest.  Chicks 
may  take  it  when  older  and  not 
show  the  diarrhea,  and  seemingly 
get  well.  For  my  part  I  do  not  want 
one  taken  with  the  disease  to  get 
well,  for  they  are  always  diseased 
and  crooked-headed,  and  a  menace 
to  other  fowls  as  long  as  they  live. 
Vigorous  measures  only  will  stamp 
it  out.  IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Colt  with  Swelled  Knees 
T.  M.  I.,  Chelsea,  la.:  I  have  a 
little  colt  which  is  4  weeks  old.  It 
had  nice,  straight  legs,  when  it  was 
born,  but  a  few  days  after  it  started 
to  run  around  nice  I  noticed  its 
knees  were  swelled  at  the  outside. 
Both  knees  were  puffy  right  in  the 
center  of  the  outside.  This  bothers 
it  only  when  it  wants  to  run,  and 
then  it  seems  rather  stiff.  Other- 
wise it  is  growing  nicely  and  is  a 
pretty  colt. 

Answer — If  these  puffs  do  not 
disappear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  they  should  be  blistered  with 
a  reliable  blister.  At  present  it  is 
best  to  leave  them  alone.  In  most 
instances  this  condition  will  disap- 
pear as  the  colt  grows  older.  If 
there  should  be  any  puffs  in  front 
of  the  hock,  leave  them  alone,  as 
they  usually  disappear  before  the 
colt  is  3  years  old.  They  were  likely 
caused  by  a  slight  strain. 


Mare  Has  Little  Sores 
I.  G.  D.,  Keota,  Colo.:  I  have  a 
white  mare  3  years  old  that  has  had 
little  sores  on  her  since  she  was  a 
colt.  They  are  more  numerous  upon 
her  stomach  and  between  her  hind 
legs.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
dime,  although  some  of  them  may 
be  as  large  as  a  quarter,  and  there 
is  yellow  pus  in  them.  She  is  in 
good  flesh  and  acts  well,  but  lately 
I  have  noticed  that  she  coughs  some. 
I  have  been  told  that  she  has  but- 
ton farcy  and  that  I  would  have  to 
doctor  her  for  her  blood.  Is  that 
"right?    And  what  shall  I  give  her? 

Answer — If  located  where  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  qualified  veteri- 
narian, haye  him  examine  this  mare 
carefully.  If  there  is  none  in  your 
locality,  write  the  state  veterinarian 
at  Denver,  and  if  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary he  will  have  some  deputy  state 
veterinarian  examine  her.  Without 
making  this  examination  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  what  the 
trouble  is  or  to  outline  any  treat- 
ment. 


More  Opinions  on  Farm  Credits 
J.  R.  N.,  Howell,  Neb.:  Permit 
me  to  express  my  views  on  the  topic 
of  farm  credit.  The  farmer  pro- 
duces the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  but  as  yet  a  few  east- 
ern financiers  are  controlling  the 
money  and  credit  of  this  great  na- 
tion, and  also  control  and  fix  the 
price  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 
We  are  all  aware  that  those  few  gen- 
tliemen  in  Wall  street  are  runninK 
the  government,  and  the  producers 
have  but  little  to  say.  Why  couldn't 
laws  be  enacted  whereby  the  gov- 
ernment would  loan  money  to  farm- 
ers at  a  cheap  rate  of  interest  and 
give  them  the  same  privilege  to  bor- 
row as  do  the  national  banks?  The 
government  could  establish  bank« 
of  exchange  and  loan  direct  to  the 
people  on  from  one  to  twenty  years' 
time,  and  in  return  get  the  best  se- 
curity or  mortgage.  Farmers  must 
have  laws  made  that  will  help  them 
secure  the  greater  credit  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  not  allow  east- 
ern financiers  to  take  advantage  of 
them  and  do  business  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  farmers  must  demand 
the  same  laws  which  have  existed  In 
foreign  lands  which  have  placed  the 
agricultural  Industry  at  the  head  of 
the  procession. 

•  *  • 

A  Subscriber,  Ord,  Neb.:  Refer- 


ring to  Mr.  Price's  article  on  farm 
credits,  he  does  not  tell  us  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from  to  buy 
those  4  per  cent  state  bonds.  The 
banks  in  this  part  of  the  country  j 
are  paying  5  per  cent  on  time  de- 
posits, six  months,  which  can  be  re- 
newed with  interest  added.  If  the 
state  makes  a  4  per  cent  interest  for 
farm  loans,,  you  will  drive  the 
money  out  of  the  state,  and  if  the 
United  States  should  adopt  such  a 
law  it  would  cause  the  money  loan- 
ers  to  invest  their  money  in  other 
lands — say,  in  Brazil  or  Argentine 
or  British  Columbia,  where  the  sin- 
gle tax  law  is  in  force.  The  farmers 
in  this  county  can  get  all  the  money 
they  can  secure  at  about  6  per  cent 
on  ten  years'  time,  and  it  is  my 
opinion,  based  on  practical  experi- 
ence, that  a  farmer  that  cannot  pay 
off  a  loan  at  G  per  cent  cannot  pay 
it  at  4  per  cent.  Any  radical  change 
in  farm  loans  will  cause  as  much  or 
more  disturbance  as  tinkering  with 
the  tariff. 

But  the  greatest  objection  to  Mr. 
Price's  plan  is  this — that  a  long- 
time loan  would  eventually  bankrupt 
the  state  and  cause  the  taxes  to  be 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
difference  they  now  pay  in  interest 
would  be  insignificant.  A  long-time 
loan,  say  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  based  on  the  present  valua- 
tion, would  not  find  very  many 
buyers,  for  the  reason  that  under 
the  present  system  of  farming  the 
land  will  not  be  worth  the  mortgage. 
I  cite  you  the  state  of  New  York 
for  an  example.  You  can  buy  all 
the  farms  you  want  for  less  than 
the  buildings  cost. 

The  one  great  cause  that  brought 
about  that  condition  in  New  York  is 
being  enacted  right  here  in  the  great 
state  of  Nebraska.  The  farmers  are 
moving  to  town  and  allowing  the 
renters  to  rob  the  soil  as  long  as  it 
will  produce  a  living  for  them. 
When  it  is  finally  worn  out  they 
move  to  newer  lands  and  there  re- 
peat the  same  process.  The  land 
owner  that  permits  his  tenant  to 
depreciate  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
not  deserving  of  a  loan.  I  will  put 
it  a  little  stronger  than  that.  I 
think  the  land  ought  to  be  confis- 
cated and  the  proceeds  given  to  an 
agricultural  college,  to  be  used  iu 
training  farmers  for  the  future. 

I  trust  this  question  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  time  to  prevent 
the  state  irom  saddling  a  burden 
onto  future  generations,  and  I  hope 
that  these  articles  presented  from 
time  to  time  may  cause  the  farmers 
to  wake  up  to  the  great  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the 
Boil.  We  have  no  moral  right  to 
leave  a  worn-out  and  poverty- 
stricken  country  to  future  posterity. 


Our  Young  People 

(CONTINUED  l-'flOM  PACK  ELEVWX.) 

nearby  rocker,  and  said,  "What  Is 
the  matter  with  my  little  Harold? 
Doesn't  he  feel  well?" 

He  sat  DP  HtrulKht  and  said  be- 
tween sobs,  "I'ze  dot  an  awful  head- 
ache right  In  my  b-hlg  toe,  'cause  I 
hit  It   wlf  the  hammer." 


N.I. 


Additional  Stories 

IHuc-F  fi-lfii    t>rap«ln,  CtarkMll, 
Olga   LWMIIa    lliinlln.  Mont 

Hfid— Neva  Wetzel,  North  Lotlp,  N«*l>. : 
Edna  Anderson.  Weston,  la.;  Mnmlo 
Joid-h.  Hooper,  t'tnh. 

The  Rlutc  of  New  Voik  hoantH  of  innri' 
than  t.Vio.OOri  ,-ow-..  Wisconsin  I*  n  •  !<>«•• 
■crond.  whll<-  Iowa  In  third  with  I. MOW). 


LAVAL 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Save  Much  Time  and 
Labor  in  Summer 

BESIDES   greatly   increasing   the   quantity   and   improving  the 
quality  of  cream  and  butter  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators  save 
much  valuable  time  and  labor. 

This  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  counts  for  more  in  sum- 
mer than  at  any  other  season  and  often  alone 
saves  the  cost  of  a  separator,  aside  from  all 
its  other  advantages. 

As  compared  with  any  kind  of  gravity 
Betting  the  saving  of  man's  time  and  labor 
and  usually  woman's  drudgery  with  a  DE 
LAVAL  is  a  big  item  in  its  favor. 

As  compared  with  other  separators  the 
DE  LAVAL  saves  much  time  and  labor  by 
its  greater  capacity,  easier  running,  easier 
handling,  easier  cleaning  and  freedom  from 
need  of  adjustment  or  repair. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  advantages 
which  make  a  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator  the  be;t  of  all  summer 
farm  investments,  as  every  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to 
explain  and  demonstrate  to  anyone  at  all  interested. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do  not 
know  him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


First  Aid  to  the  Farmer! 


French  Dry  Puttcries  represent  the  moat  powerful,  effl. 
cient  und  convenient  aid  ever  offered  farmers.  For  a  few 
cents  ix  year  you  can  electrify  your  farm  and  nave  hours 
of  time,  miles  of  steps  and  n  pile  of  dollars.    Have  the 

Eower,  convenience  end  luxury  of  electricity  at  your 
and  ready  for  in  taunt  use  ull  the  time. 

Saves  Time,  Work  and  Money 

French  Dry  Butteries  are  llchtenltic  labor  and  llirht- 
Inff  hundreds  of  dark  places.  Their  lines  are  saving 
time,  work  and  money  for  thousands  of  farmers  Just  tho 
pressure  of  a  button  or  a  twist  of  the  wrist  and  presto!  — 
the  gasoline  ami  automobile  engines  are  started;  lioth 
party  and  exchange  lines  of  tho  telephone  are  working* 
gates  and  doors  are  openej;  cul  I  bells  ur:»  rung,  und  scores 
of  other  duties  are  performed  *  y  the  aid  of 

French  Dry  Cells 


Best  Batteries  Built 

For  telophone  and  all  household  uhcs.  French 
Telephone  Dry  Cell,  with  tho  Green  label  are 
bent.   For  Ikm  it  Ion  for  auto,,  Kas  e.-ini  now.  motor  j 
bouts,  oto.,  trench  Auto  Special  I>rj  <  ells    lllue    )  Ti>ru(<|i  RATTFRY  AND  fARRON  fO 
label-are  tho  batteries  to  buy.  They  ure  special-    *  FKMH..M  BAlIfcKI  AWU  CAItDUW  IU. 
purpose  butteries,  built  for  a  special  job. 

French  Dry  Batteries  deliver  a  stronn  current 
for  a  loin:  period.  They  are  scientifically  con- 
etructe.l  pnokuKcs  of  electricity.  Poor  quality 
batteries  civo  a  woak  current  for  a  abort  time 
and  finally  "peter  out"  altoRolhcr. 

Insist  on  ircmiliic  French  Dry  llnttcrles.  Your 
denier  will  gladly  toll  yoa  tho  particular  French 
Dry  Coll  vnu  need.  If  >ou  want  to  learn  of  nil 
the  wnvs  French  Dry  Batteries  run  h  l|.  ><>u  dn 
your  farm  work,  mall  In  the  attache. I  coupon,. 

FRENCH  BATTERY  AND  CARBON  CO. 
.  .  7  Tenth.  Street  Madison,  Wis. 


Mail  the  Coupon  Tonight 


7  Tenth  Street.  Madison.  Wis. 

Oontlemeu:  — I  nm  Interested  In  nloctrif)  Init  my 
farm  and  would  like  M  know  how  to  do  11  at  a  KM 
cost  with  Freuch  Dry  ltnitorkw.  tB) 


EEMAN  ENSILAGE  CUTTER! 


Cost 

3n»e.    Mont  nlmpty 

kntvMi        t  Hy 

iniUnlly. 

Stirling,  no  wmIp- 
fhl  mnl  trim,  KaMly 
rirttl  »i!o«  M        vtnft . 

Our  Free  Book 


When  writing  to  llu'  lulvortisiTH  on  thin  pngo 
li..  sure  to  mention  Tin-  Twentieth  (Vnhiry  Knnnor 
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Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


N  OTHER  week  has  gone  by 
without  bringing  with  it  any 
material  change  in  the  cattls 
situation.  Northern  markets 
continue  to  receive  liberal  re- 
ceipts of  cattle,  with  the  big  bulk  of  them 
made  up  of  corn-fed  steers.  As  noted  a 
week  ago,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
fat  cattle  constituted  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  daily  marketings  of  stock. 
In  consequence  of  this,  most  markets 
have  been,  if  anything,  a  little  over-sup- 
plied with  beef,  which  has  rendered  the 
trade  dull  and  of  an  indifferent  charac- 
ter, giving  buyers  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
criminate very  closely  in  their  purchases, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  bear 
side  of  the  deal.  As  might  be  expected 
under  such  circumstances,  the  condition 
of  the  cattle  market  the  country  over 
has  been  weak,  with  a  lower  tendency. 
Still,  the  decline  has  been  very  slight, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  a  shade  to  only 
10  to  30  cents  at  different  points.  In  fact, 
the  change  in  prices  during  the  last  week 
has  been  hardly  great  enough  to  be 
worth  discussing. 

While  the  trade  in  cattle  has  been  un- 
satisfactory by  reason  of  the  dullness 
and  weakness  prevailing,  prices  are  still 
proving  to  be  fairly  remunerative,  and 
sellers  are  able  to  figure  out  in  most 
cases  good,  substantial  profits  for  their 
time  and  the  feed  consumed  in  making 
the  cattle  fat. 

Some  operators  on  the  market,  in  view 
of  the  liberal  receipts,  have  been  a  little 
inclined  to  "poo-poo"  the  short  cattle 
supply  proposition  concerning  which  so 
much  has  been  said  during  the  last  year 
or  more.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  very  fact  that  present  re- 
ceipts are  as  liberal  as  they  are,  instead 
of  being  an  argument  against  a  short- 
age in  supply,  are  really  helping  to  make 
the  supply  shorter.  The  country  has 
simply  fattened  everything  that  was 
available  and  is  rushing  it  to  market, 
most  of  the  cattle  coming  having  been 
placed  on  feed  after  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  that  less  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  cattle  had  gone  irto  the  feed  lots 
last  fall.  In  other  words,  the  cattle  now 
coming  to  market  are  cattle  that  have 
been  placed  on  feed  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  many  of  them  would  not 
have  been  fattened  had  it  not  been  for 
the  well  known  shortage  in  supplies. 

Hos?  Market  in  Good  Condition 

Hogs  have  been  splendid  sellers  for  the 
last  week  or  more,  with  prices  gradually 
strengthening  tip  until  at  present  writing 
they  are  the  highest  that  they  have  been 
for  some  little  time.  The  demand  at  all 
points  has  been  very  brisk  and  the  mar- 
kets everywhere  are  in  a  good,  healthy 
condition.  It  would  appear  that  the  con- 
suming demand  for  the  product  is  good, 
while  supplies  in  the  hands  of  packers 
are  moderate.  Thus  the  market  is  in  a 
very  favorable  position  as  viewed  from 
a  seller's  standpoint.  As  to  the  future,  it 
must  .be  remembered  that  prices  are  al- 
ready very  high  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  country  can  afford  to  pay 
very  much  more  for  the  product  than  it 
is  already  paying.  For  that  reason  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  bring  about  any 
very  great  amount  of  advance  above 
present  figures,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  little  temporary  reaction  would  sur- 
prise no  one.  Still,  the  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  selling  interests  is  one 
of  confidence  and  everyone  predicts  a 
satisfactory  market  for  seme  time  to 
come. 

Sheep  or  Cattle  to  Feed? 

It  is  the  in-between-season  period  in 
the  sheep  trade.  Fed  sheep  and  lambs  as 
a  matter  of  course  are  pretty  well  dis- 
posed of,  while  the  run  of  range  stock 
is  just  setting  in  and  will  be  light  for 
some  little  time  to  come.  It  is  hardly 
possible  at  this  time  to  venture  even  a 
guess  as  to  the  future  course  of  values, 
as  so  many  disturbing  influences  are  at 
work,  any  one  of  which  might  have  con- 
siderable effect  upon  future  values.  One 
thing,  however,  is  pretty  well  agreed 
upon  among  sheepmen,  and  that  is  that 
receipts  from  the  range  will  be  very  large 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the 


coming  fall  and  winter.  The  season  in 
most  all  sheep  states  has  been  favorable 
and  a  large  lamb  crop  is  approaching  ma- 
turity. As  there  is  nothing  at  present  in 
sight  to  warrant  flock  masters  in  hold- 
ing over  an  unusual  number  of  lambs,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  they  will  be 
free  sellers. 

With  the  feeling  that  the  receipts  of 
sheep  and  lambs  will  be  large  the  coming 
season,  sheepmen  at  some  market  points 
are  already  beginning  to  talk  up  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  sheep  and  cattle  as  a 
feeding  proposition.  Barring  lambs, 
which  are  fed  largely  by  big  companies, 
sheepmen  are  calling  attention  to  the 
relatively  lower  prices  prevailing  for 
feeder  sheep  than  for  feeder  cattle.  Thus 
feeder  ewes  on  the  basis  of  Omaha  are 
quoted  around  $2.75@3.50  per  hundred- 
weight, while  feeder  cows  are  quoted 
around  $4.75(55.00  or  better.  Old  feeder 
wethers  are  quoted  at  $3.25@3.75  and  on  up 
to  $4.25(54.75  for  yearlings,  which  prices 
are  very  much  lower  than  those  quoted 
on  feeder  steers.  This  difference  in 
prices  will  undoubtedly  weigh  largely 
with  the  country,  and  it  will  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  surprise  if  a  good  many  old 
cattle  feeders  do  not  change  to  sheep  this 
year.  The  very  fact  that  sheep  feeders 
during  recent  years  have  done  very  well 
makes  the  proposition  still  more  alluring. 
Sheep  owners  are  depending  very  much 
upon  this  expected  increase  in  the  demand  I 
for  feeders  to  absorb  a  large  percentage 
of  the  anticipated  heavy  receipts  at  the 
big  market  centers,  and  they  are  hoping 


that  it  will  also  prove  large  enough  to 
prevent  congested  markets  and  bargain 
cou  iter  prices.  How  far  these  expecta- 
tions will  be  realized  no  one  can  even 
venture  a  guess,  but  the  future  outlook 
at  present  writing  is  generally  regarded 
as  fairly  satisfactory  in  spite  of  adverse 
conditions  that  have  thus  far  arisen. 


Middleman  Must  Go 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 
raised  relative  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
is  evaded.  The  money  for  all  these  ap- 
propriations has  got  to  come  from  some- 
where. Why  does  congress  recklessly 
and  extravagantly  disburse  the  people's 
money,  in  a  manner,  too,  in  which  there 
can  be  no  possible  percentage  of  return 
in  yield  and  production  that  might  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living? 

Our  government  has  squandered  thou- 
sands with  its  various  investigations  of 
trusts,  and  has  arrived  nowhere.  One 
bunch  of  steel  men  swear  they  know 
nothing  of  any  combination  work  in 
their  business;  another  group  states  that, 
of  course,  the  different  plants  had  set- 
tled upon  prices.  At  the  same  time,  in 
a  country  where  access  to  raw  iron 
could  not  possibly  be  easier,  and  natural 
facilities  for  manufacture  better,  the 
farmer  is  paying  for  repairs  to  his  farm 
machinery  at  the  rate  of  30  and  40  cents 
a  pound.  And  our  college  professors  and 
railroad  presidents  and  congressmen 
whimper  about  "soil  robbers!" 

Tell  the  Truth 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  production  in  this  country,  then  drive 
the  oily  land  agent  into  Canada  instead 
of  sending  any  more  of  our  best  young 
American  farmers,  with  millions  of  dol- 


J,  I.  Case  Branch  House  at  Lincoln 


OF  THE  sixty-five  large  branch 
houses  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Thresh- 
ing Machine  company,  incorpo- 
rated, Racine,  Wis.,  the  one 
located  at  600-620  L  street,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  is  an  excellent  model.  The 
main  structure  is  of  brick,  five  stories 
in  height  and  142  feet  deep  by  seventy 
feet  wide,  giving  a  total  floor  space  of 
49,700  square  feet.  Attached  to  this  build- 
ing are  the  office  quarters,  in  a  good- 
sized  one-story  building.  There  is  also 
a  repair  shop  for  the  repairing  and  re- 
building of  machinery.  This  shop  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  equipped  in 
the  state  of  Nebraska  for  such  work. 
The  total  amount  of  floor  space  in  all 
of  the  buildings  is  54,000  square  feet. 

The  loading  and  unloading  facilities  are 
most  excellent,  a  large  solid  concrete 
platform  and  fifteen-ton  steel  derrick 
expediting  the  handling  of  machinery 
and  supplies.  Inclement  weather  does 
not  interfere  with  the  work,  as  the  en- 
tire derrick  is  well  protected. 

Vp-to-date  methods  throughout  insure 
minimum  handling  and  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion, thus  making  it  possible  to  fill  or- 
ders with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

During  the  busy  season  twenty-five 
salesmen  travel  from  the  Lincoln  branch, 
assisting  local  dealers  in  the  closing  of 


sales  and  carrying  out  the  company's 
policy  of  genuine  service  to  every  cus- 
tomer. 

At  the  top  of  the  building  stands  "Old 
Abe,"  the  company's  familiar  eagle 
trade  mark,  which  is  known  the  world 
over  as  a  sign  of  mechanical  excellence. 

The  business  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Thresh- 
ing Machine  company  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  industries  of  the  middle  west. 
Founded  at  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1842  by  the 
late  J.  I.  Case,  it  has  during  its  seventy- 
one  years  of  existence  grown  from  a 
small  workshop  to  the  present  immense 
organization,  capitalized  at  $10,000,000, 
and  having  justly  a  claim  to  the  title, 
"the  largest  factory  in  the  world  build- 
ing threshing  machinery,  plowing  equip- 
ment, road  building  machinery  and  auto- 
mobiles." 

Sixty-five  large  branch  houses  and  11,- 
000  local  dealers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  South  America,  Mexico  and  Eu- 
rope distribute  Case  products.  This  im- 
mense selling  organization  enables  the 
company  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  its 
customers  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
whatever  they  may  order,  and  insures 
prompt  and  careful  attention  to  buyers' 
needs  after  the  machinery  is  placed  in. 
operation. — Advertisement. 


lars,  into  that  country.  If  the  cost  of 
foodstuffs  to  the  consumer  is  too  high, 
find  out  and  publish  the  tricks  and  rates 
of  the  railroads  that  the  farmer  has 
been  vanquished  by  when  he  tried  to 
ship  independently.  If  the  young  men 
are  leaving  the  farm  in  alarming  num- 
bers, do  not  let  governors  and  legisla- 
tures convince  you  that  they  are  going 
to  hurry  back  after  a  course  of  scientific 
training,  when  they  see  taxes  going 
higher  and  speculators  making  money  off 
their  produce.  Instead  of  worrying  about 
the  farmer  woman  who  is  getting  rich 
because  of  the  high  price  of  turkey 
meat,  tell  the  truth  regarding  the  shame- 
less way  in  which  the  taxed  man's  money 
is  distributed. 


Sale  Dates 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

September    27 — Robert    Leisey,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

October  3— John  Bader,  Scribner,  Neb. 
October  9— William    Moderow,  Beemer, 

Neb. 

October  9— M.     O.     Froistad,  Newman 
Grove.  Neb. 
October  5 — W.    M.   Putnam,  Tecumseh, 

Neb. 

October  25— Herman  Tolle,  West  Point, 
Neb. 

October  30 — J.   J.   Kane,   Wisner,  Neb. 
Poland-China  Hogs 

October  16— Thomas  A.  Shattuck,  Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

October  17— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb. ;  sale  at  Fairbury. 

October  20— William  Ferguson,  Scrib- 
ner. Neb. 

October  29— Tim  Neuhofel  &  Son,  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb. 
November  S — J.  L.  Naiman,  Alexandria, 

Neb. 


Saves  Time! 


#  Only  Filler  whose  power  and  capacity  rating 
are  made  on  a  gasoline  engine  basis.  Don't  be 
deceived  by  steam  ratings  and  lose  many  hours 
by  having  to  operate  a  steam-rated  Filler  with 
Gas  Power.  The 

Whirlwind  Silo  Filler 

has  strongly  braced,  under-trussed  frame:  patent 
start,  stop  and  reverse  mechanism.  Fan  case 
independent  of  working  parts.  Knife  Head  and 
Blower  Wheel  one  solid,  single  piece.  Adjustable 
throat-plate.  Feed  table  just  waist  high.  No 
table  strain  on  working  parts.  A  tip-top,  high- 
quality  machine  throughout,  and  oriced  right. 
Send  postal  for  latest  Catalog  62. 

THE  McCLURE  COMPANY 
(Formerly  Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Company) 

Manufacturers  of  the  FAMOUS  SAGINAW  SILO 
Sacinaw,  Mick.       Cairo,  111.       Pes  Moines,  Iowa 

Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn.    Fort  Worth,  Texas 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  GateFREE 


One  farm- 
er In  each 
commuD  i  - 
ty  can  net1 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  hiflneignbors.  Write forpartlculars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.    All  No.  9  ffalvenlred 

wire  mesh.  Special  hintres.  Patented  eelf-locking 
atch.  Bteel  cent-r  brace.  Unbreakable.  Raises 
At  either  end.  Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at  oar  spe- 
cial direct- to- you  factory  price. 

W.  K..VOORH  EES,  Kgf.  Standard  Mfg.  Co.. 
303  M»'n  St*        Cedar  FalU.  Iowa 


WITTE  Sells  For  Less 


JGasi 


shop" 


And  gives  you  better  engines. 
Sold  only  Direct  from  Factory  to  I 

WITTE  Engines 

V4  to  40  H.  P.  Standard  for  all  farm  and 
work  for  26  years.  Recommended  by  users  in  all 
parts  of  world.  Every  engine  built  under  personal 
direction  of  Ed.  H.  Witte, Master  Engine-builder. 

60  Days  Free  Trial.   5 -Year  Guaranty. 

Engines  shipped  ready  to  work,  easy  to  start  and 
run.    Never  wear  out,  always  pull 
steady  and  use  less  fuel. 
Get  our  Free  Catalog  with 
latest  reduced  pricei 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.. 
1557  Oakland  Ave., 
KANSAS  CITY,  ■  MO. 


CHOICE    LAND    AT    A  BAKGAIH- 

If  interested  in  choice  land  .at  a  bargain, 
either  for  a  home  or  investment,  read 
the  back  cover  page  of  this  issue.  There 
you  will  find  description  of  a  new  tract 
opened  for  sale  and  settlement  in  the  fa- 
mous Golden  Prairie  District  of  "Wyom- 
ing. 


A- MAGAZINE- FOR  THE  MEN-AND  WOMEN  OF  THE-FARM- 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha  July  19  1913 


Number  658 
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We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2—  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud.  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Vegetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  he  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6^x8%  inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7—  Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 
and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  ' '  Set- 
ting" and  "Non-setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  caponize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9—  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

10— Because  ."it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money."  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Money 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know— HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price  \  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  .  $2.50  (  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $1.50\ 
Total  


$4.00 


$2.00 


Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Our  Candid  Friends 

"That  boy  of  mine,"  remarked 
Smith  extravagantly,  "is  the  genu- 
ine article.  He's  all  wool,  you  can 
bet."  Shouldn't  wonder,"  com- 
mented Jones.  "I  notice  that  he 
shrinks  from  washing." 

The  Attraction 

Advertising  is  such  an  art  that 
many  people  actually  buy  periodicals 
as  much  for  the  advertisements  as 
for  the  reading  matter. 

I  sat  in  an  editor's  .office  the  other 
day  when  a  poet  entered. 

"Glad  to  see  you've  accepted  that 
sonnet  of  mine,"  the  poet  said,  fever- 
ishly pushing  hack  his  long  hair.  "I 
hope  it  will  be  widely  read." 

"It's  sure  to  be,"  said  the  editor. 
"It's  sure  to  be.  I've  placed  it  next 
to  one  of  our  most  striking  ads." — 
Washington  Star. 

Explained 

Down  in  the  Red  River  valley  sec- 
tion of  Louisiana  there  is  a  planter, 
a  veteran  of  the  civil  war  and  who  is 
noted  for  his  profane  vocabulary. 

Not  long  since  he  married,  and 
everything  sailed  along  nicely  for  a 
few  days.  But  the  captain  was  called 
out  early  one  morning  by  a  negro 
tenant,  who  wanted  to  see  him  on 
business.  As  soon  as  the  captain 
saw  the  darky,  he  began  to  curse 
him. 

His  young  wife,  hearing  the  vio- 
lent language,  stuck  her  head  out  of 
the  window  and  asked,  "Is  that  you, 
dear?" 

Before  the  captain  could  answer 
the  darky  said  apologetically,  "No, 
ma'am;  dat's  Cap'n  Johnson." — 
Judge. 

Guess*  Why 
Sandy  and  his  lass  had  been  sit- 
ting together  about  half  an  hour  in 
silence. 

"Maggie,"  he  said  at  length, 
"wasna  I  here  on  the  Sawbath 
nicht?" 

"Aye,  Sandy,  I  daur  say  you 
were." 

"An'  wasna  I  here  on  Monday 
nicht?" 

"Aye,  so  you  were." 

"An"  I  was  here  on  Tuesday  nicht, 
an'  Wednesday  nicht,  an'  Thursday 
nicht,  an'  Friday  nicht." 

"Aye,  I'am  thinkin'  that's  so." 

"An*  this  is  Saturday  nicht,  an' 
I'm  here  again." 

"I'm  sure  ye're  very  welcome." 

Sandy  (desperately):  "Maggie, 
woman,  dae  ye  no  begin  to  smell  a 
rat?" 

Just  Like  a  Man 

A  man  suffered  from  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism  and  his  wife  nursed 
him  patiently.  He  had  a  very  fault- 
finding disposition,  but  she  was  very 
patient  and  also  very  fond  of  him. 

After  an  especially  severe  attack, 
a  friend  called  to  inquire  after  hini. 
The  patient  wore  a  mournful  expres- 
sion. 

"Well,"  said  the  friend,  cheer- 
fully, "how  are  you  today?" 

"Very  badly,"  replied  the  rheu- 
matic sufferer,  "and  it's  all  my 
wife's  fault." 

"Why,"  cried  the  friend  in  aston- 
ishment.   "Is  it  possible?" 

"Yes,"  moaned  the  invalid.  'You 
know,  the  doctor  told  me  to  avoid 
damp  places,  and  there  my  wife  sits 
and  cries  just  to  make  the  air  moist 
around  me." 


fa 
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Are  Your  Lyes  Open? 

,ROM  now  until  winter  is  a  time  of  year  that  is  inval- 
uable to  the  man  who  has  his  eyes  open  iind  can  Bee 
things.  Do  you  want  to  get  some  practical  ideas  on 
farming?  Then  just  look  about  in  your  own  commu- 
nity and  see  the  difference  in  farm*  and  farmers.  Why 
some  men  fail,  while  others  succeed,  is  most  convincingly  told 
by  the  contrasts  found  in  every  neighborhood.  People  are  ed- 
ucated largely  by  contrast  and  comparison.  Are  you  an  observer? 
If  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  uh  what  you  learn  this 
season  by  contrast  with  your  experience  of  other  years.  Our 
Readers'  Exchange  department  is  for  the  use  ot  our  readerH.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 


Special  Fall  Fairs  Number 


ME  date  Tor  our  special  Fall  Fairs  number  will  be  Au- 

TgUBt  23.  On  page  10  of  this  Issue  we  print  the  dates 
of  western  state  fairs  and  expositions.     Iowa  holds  the 

t&fttflM  ■  opening  state  fair,  which  is  followed  by  Nehru-  I  .t  and 
Minnesota.  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  n»r« 
representatives  at  all  these  fairs  and  expositions.  Plan  to  attend 
your  state  fair.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  recreation,  educa- 
tion and  profit. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Perfectly  Willing 

Father — Son,  I  want  you  to  save 
your  mother  all  the  work  you  can. 

Son — Yes,  sir;  whenever  I  find 
some  work  I  will  save  it  for  mamma. 

Neither 

"Thomas,"  queried  the  neighbor, 
"is  the  new  baby  a  boy  or  girl?" 

"  'Taint  neither  one,"  replied  the 
little  fellow,  knowingly.  "It's 
twins." 

Fortunate  Codfish 
"The  codfish,"  said  the  professor, 
"lays  more  than  a  million  eggs." 

"It  is  mighty  lucky  for  the  cod- 
fish that  she  doesn't  have  to  cackle 
over  every  egg,"  said  a  student  who 
came  from  a  farm. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

One  evening,  when  Doris  was 
about  2  years  old,  she  wanted  her 
doll,  which  was  in  a  dark  room. 
She  was  afraid,  but  her  mother  said, 
"Don't  be  afraid,  because  God  is  in 
there  and  will  take  care  of  you." 
So  she  went  to  the  door  and  said, 
"God,  please  hand  me  my  doll." 

A  Family  Resemblance 

"Pray,  whom  do  you  resemble 
most,"  I  asked  the  little  girl — 

"Your  father  or  your  mother?" 
And  I  stroked  a  wayward  curl. 

"I  look  like  both,"  she  made  re- 
ply in  accents  sadly  sweet. 

"They  say  I've  mother's  features, 
but  I  have  my  father's  feet." — Lip- 
pincott's. 

Little  Willie  Wants  to  Know 

"Pa,"  said  little  Wilie,  "what  does 
eskew  mean?" 

"Askew?"  repeated  the  old  gen- 
tleman. "Why  askew  means  gone 
wrong,  crooked.    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Why,  I  notice  that  after  your 
name  on  all  your  letters  they  put 
E — S — Q,  but  I  didn't  know  you'd 
ever  gone  wrong  or  was  crooked,  pa. 
What  did  you  do?"  asked  little  Wil- 
lie.— Harper's  Weekly. 

Barren  Soil 

Apropos  of  the  ravages  that  time 
has  made  in  the  faces  and  forms  of 
the  veterans  of  the  civil  war,  Wal- 
ter S.  Morton,  president  general  of 
the  Union  Society,  said  at  a  dinner 
in  New  York: 

"A  veteran,  talking  to  his  great- 
grandson,  a  little  lad  of  8  or  '.1 
years,  remarked: 

"  'Nearly  a  generation  and  a  hall 
ego  my  head  was  grazed  by  a  bul 
let  at  the  battle  of  Chlckamauga. 

"The  little  boy  looked  at  the  old 
man's  head    thoughtfully   and  said 

"  'There  Isn't  much  grazing  there 
now,  is  there,  sir?'  " 

One    Winning  Hun 

Representative  Carter  Glass  of 
Virginia,  who  will  b.>  chairman  of 
Hie  banking  and  currency  committee 
of  the  house,  was  a  candidate  for 
the  senate  against  Senator  Hwanson 
and  was  badly  beaten  Carter  lllai 
Jr.,  n  student  al  Washington  and 
1  ,ee  11  n I versll  v,  I  om  "I  1  lii'  best  all 
around  athletes  al  the  Institution. 
Mi'  recently  won  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Intercollegiate  meet  held  In  Haiti 
more,  which  he  has  turned  over  to 
his  father.  "Here,  dad."  he  said, 
"I  am  giving  (his  to  \<mi  to  show 
you  that  Micro  Is  erne  member  of  Mm 
Olnss  fnmlly  who  knows  how  to  run. 

Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
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Outlook  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 

Improvements  that  Have  Been  Projected  and  Are  Being  Carried  Out  Under  the  New  Administration 


MES  is  beginning  to  respond  to  the 
spirit  of  its  new  president.  Im- 
provements both  in  work  and  in 
spirit  are  noticeable  there.  The 
outworn  past  is  giving  way  to 
the  new,  constructive,  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  present. 
One  of  the  criticisms  that  is  used  by  the 
small  college  against  the  larger  institutions  is 
that  in  the  large  institutions  the  students  are 
deprived  of  the  culture  that  comes  from  actual 
personal  contact  with  instructors.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  primary  purpose  of  all  edu- 
cation is  not  so  much  learning  as  it  is  laying 
the  foundation  for  an  active  and  beneficent 
citizenship.  In  this  process  of  education,  in- 
spiration is  had  more  from  personal  contact 
with  instructors  than  from  any  other  source, 
and  this  inspiration  is  one  of  the  several  fac- 
tors in  any  right  conception  of  university  edu- 
cation. The  institution  that  permits  its  chief 
professors  to  remain  apart  from  the  student 
body,  occupied  with  what  might  be  called  the 
exotics  of  their  several  departments,  while  the 
work  of  the  class  room  is  relegated  to  instruct- 
ors of  less  experience  and  less  development, 
certainly  fails  in  accomplishing  the  chief  end 
of  all  education.  The  character  and  the  de- 
velopment that  comes  through  personal  con- 
tact with  noble  professors  of  high  aims  and 
lofty  purposes  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  larger 
institutions  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Ames  appar- 
ently appreciates  the  truth  of  what  is  here  set 
forth,  and  is  taking  steps  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. To  each  member  of  the  faculty  there 
has  been  assigned  a  certain  number  of  fresh- 
men for  whom  the  faculty  member  will  act  as 
adviser,  counsellor  and  friend.  These  advisers 
will  take  a  special  interest  in  the  freshmen  in 
their  charge,  and  feel  a  responsibility  for  the 
manner  in  which  their  college  work  is  carried 
on.  Their  function  will  be  advisory  and 
friendly,  rather  than  supervisory  and  critical. 
Under  this  plan  every  member  of  the  faculty 
has  from  five  to  ten  freshman  students  with 
whom  he  Is  on  particularly  close  and  friendly 
t'irms,  and  the  results  already  achieved  prove 
the  advantages  of  the  arrangement.  It  is  a 
good  deal  the  same  as  when  a  young  man 
knows  that  his  parents  are  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  his  work,  and  will  know  if  any 
part  is  neglected.  The  moral  effect  will  be 
tc  stimulate  the  student  not  to  lag  in  his  work 
and  to  do  his  best  in  mastering  the  subjects 
he  is  studying.  The  effect  in  character  build- 
ing and  in  the  development  of  an  American 
manliness  will  be  among  the  results  to  be  at- 
tained that  are  most  to  be  desired. 

Already  this  change  in.tho  spirit  of  the  In- 
stitution is  indicated  by  the  recent  action  of 
the  freshman  class.  These  young  men,  who 
will  be  sophomores  next  year,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion by  an  overwhelming  vote  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  do  everything  In  their  power, 
collectively  and  Individually,  to  discourage  the 
traditional  hostile  attitude  between  the  sopho- 


mores and  freshmen.  Other  classes  have 
passed  such  resolutions,  but  the  Ames  fresh- 
men desired  to  go  still  further,  and  they  ap- 
pointed a  large  committee  to  see  that  the  res- 
olution is  carried  out,  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit.  The  chief  duty  of  this  committee  will 
be  to  meet  the  incoming  freshmen  at  the  rail- 
road station  next  fall  and  assist  them  in  regis- 
tering and  in  finding  suitable  boarding  houses. 

As  a  result  of  recent  legislation  and  in- 
creased appropriations  by  the  last  legislature, 
the  scope  of  work  at  the  institution  will  be 
greatly  enlarged.  The  four-year  courses  in  ag- 
riculture, home  economics,  veterinary  medicine 
and  industrial  science  will  all  be  strengthened, 
and  two-year  courses  will  be  started  in  trades 
school  work  and  home  economics  for  the  ben- 


Across  the  Fields  of  Wheat 


Across  the  fields  of  golden  wheat 

The  clanging  reapers  gq, 
And  every  sound  is  music  sweet 

Through  sunny  hours  aglow. 
As  in  the  days  of  scorching  heat 

They  chatter  to  and  fro. 

A  buoyant  song  the  reapers  sing, 

A  blithesome  tale  unfold. 
Which   tells    of    treasured    stores  they 
bring, 

And  evermore  is  told 
Where  reapers  go  a-harvsting 

Across  the  fields  of  gold. 

A  nation's  strength,  a  nation's  pride, 
Those  spreading  fields  contain; 

Secure  the  Ship  of  State  shall  ride 
Across  the  stormy  main, 

Whose  destiny  is  fortified 
By  golden  stores  of  grain. 

And  ever  through  the  days  aglow, 

Melodious  and  sweet, 
In  cadences  the  echo<:s  flow 

Ail  joylessly  replete 
From  every  side  whence  reapers  go 

Across  the  fields  of  wheat. 

—Sidney  Warren  Ma»e. 


efit  of  those  students  who  have  not  graduated 
from  high  schools.  Trades  school  extension 
work  is  to  be  started  also.  Special  Investiga- 
tion of  animal  diseases  is  provided  for,  lad 
this  work  will  begin  next  fall.  At  the  same 
time  a  course  of  study  will  be  offered  to  vet- 
erinarians now  practicing  who  wish  to  ipond 
a  short  time  at  the  college  to  become  familiar 
with  tho  latest  development  in  their  work. 

The  college  has  one  of  the  most,  completely 
equipped  veterinary  buildings  In  the  countrv. 
The  faculty  in  the  veterinary  college  Is  MOMkd 
to  none.  It  is  expected  that  the  school  will 
prow  Into  a  pre-eminent  position  among  the 
veterinary  colleges  of  the  land.  The  time  ban 
come  when  It  Is  necessary  for  the  stale  to  un- 
dertake the  education  of  Its  specialists.  Tho 


temptation  placed  berore  every  commercial 
veterinary  school  to  graduate  students  not 
properly  qualified  sometimes  becomes  too  great 
to  be  withstood.  The  result  is  that  large  num- 
bers of  practitioners  are  turned  loose  upon 
their  several  communities  inadequately  pre- 
pared for  the  work  which  lies  before  them. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  making  it  necessary  for 
each  state  to  equip  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  able  to  educate  its  specialists.  Ames  is  in 
line  to  begin  to  do  this  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  will  come  when  competent  veter- 
inarians, veterinarians  that  command  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  live,  will  be  turned  out  from  this 
Ames  veterinary  college  in  such  numbers  as  to 
supply  the  needs  of  Iowa. 

The  last  legislature  made  an  appropriation 
cf  $35,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  hog- 
cholera  serum  plant  which  will  be  administered 
in  connection  with  the  veterinary  division  of 
the  college.  The  legislature  also  reorganized 
the  state  highways  commission,  and  enlarged 
its  work,  and  provided  that  the  headquarters 
for  this  work  6hall  be  connected  with  the  state 
engineer's  division  of  the  state  college.  The 
dean  of  engineers  is  an  ex-ofl'icio  member  of 
the  commission. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the'  state  col- 
lege is  in  a  position  to  serve  all  people  of  the 
state  in  practically  all  the  lines  of  work  car- 
ried on  at  Ames.  Under  the  wise  administra- 
tion of  President  Pearson,  the  college  will  grow 
to  a  more  commanding  position  than  it  has 
heretofore  occupied. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  our  institutions 
of  learning,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  begin- 
ning to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  new  dawning 
educational  age.  The  trouble  with  many  of  our 
educational  institutions  seems  to  be  that  they 
lack  the  power  of  initiative.  They  seem  content 
with  old  methods,  and  exert  themselves  merely 
in  perfecting  and  in  following  these.  Put  there 
is  a  chunge  in  the  air  now,  us  there  always  has 
been.  Every  generation  is  different  from  the 
preceding — different  In  needs,  different  in  aims, 
different  in  conditions  to  which  It  must  adapt 
itself.  The  educational  institution  that  meets 
the  requirements,  then,  must  study  these 
change*  us  they  gradually  become  apparent,  and 
modify  Its  methods  so  us  fully  to  meet  Hie  re- 
quirement* of  new  conditions.  This  requires 
talent  In  an  exec  utive  of  a  high  order.  A  con- 
scientious executive,  who  feels  the  responsibility 
(,l  Ills  position,  ami  ha:<  the  perceptive  DOWtTI 
necessary  to  nee  these  changes  as  thej  gradu- 
ally take  form  under  IiIh  eyes,  will  find  omple 
field  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  talents  111 
devising  new  \va\s  to  n  t  new  needs.  Inspira- 
tion to  meet  pew  conditions,  and  new  methods 
for  preparing  the  students  under  his  charge  to 
meet  the  new  world  In  which  their  life  work 
v.  Ill  ||e.  The  educational  Institution  that  meets 
Its  responsibilities  fully  will  prepare  Itseir  tor 
the  new  work  that  Is  constantly  thrusting  It- 
tclf  Into  recognition.  HnrniiM  Ames  Is  doing 
this,  Ames  Is  to  be  congratulated. 
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An  Example  of  Western  Pluck  and  Energy 

Seeming  Miracle  Wrought  in  Reclaiming  Lands  in  What  Was  Once  the  Bed  of  Great  Salt  Lake 


Threshing  Scene  "in  the  "Great  American  Desert" — Wheat  Raised  Un- 
der Irrigation 


Field  of  Fifty  Acres,  Off  Which  2, 200  Bushels  of  Oats  Were  Harveste:! 

Last  Year 


A  few  years  ago  people  thought 
that  the  "Great  American  Desert" 
had  no  possibilities  as  an  agricul- 
tural country.  Now,  through  the 
medium  of  irrigation  and  dry  farm- 
ing, many  tracts  of  land  once  con- 
sidered hopeless  have  been  re- 
claimed and  made  to  yield  great 
harvests.  Even  out  in  Utah,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  such  seeming  miracles  have 
been  wrought. 

Five  years  ago  some  people  from 
the  southern  part  of  that  state  saw 
the  possibility  of  reclaiming  the 
lands  of  the  Silver  river  which 
runs  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  and 
disappears  into  the  desert  in  what 
are  called  "sinks."  Accordingly, 
they  built  a  dam  of  earth  and  brush,  im- 
pounded the  water  and  carried  it  in  canals  and 
laterals  to  their  farms.  This  land,  which  was 
once  the  bed  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which 
lias  since  receded,  is  composed  of  many  kinds 
of  sand,  clay  and  various   other    deposits  and 


Delta,  Utah,  Situated  in  What  Was  Once  the  Bed  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 


was  covered  with  greasewood  and  other  brush. 
They  cleared  the  land,  planted  their  crops  and 
all  seemed  to  be  going  well,  when  the  dam 
burst,  leaving  them  high  and  dry.  Again  they 
built  the  dam  and  started  to  work,  and  again 
it  burst.    At  last  a  large  company  came  to  their 


rescue  and  built  a  more  sub- 
stantial dam  in  a  better  loca- 
tion, between  two  hills.  This  as- 
sured water  to  the  settlers,  who 
began  coming  in  from  states  far- 
ther east,  until  there  is  now  a  set- 
tlement of  people  from  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  California  and 
many  other  states,  and  a  little  town 
was  founded,  which  is  now  called 
Delta,  thus  commemorating  in  its 
name  the  fact  that  the  land  was 
once  a  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Crops  are  growing  nicely  now  on 
land  that  was  once  given  over  to 
greasewood  and  sagebrush  and  was 
the  home  of  the  prairie  dog  and 
coyote.  Last  year  some  farms  re- 
ported a  yield  of  as  many  as  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  many 
raised  from  forty  to  fifty.  One  man  harvested 
2,200  bushels  of  oats  off  of  fifty  acres  and 
C45  bushels  of  wheat  off  of  eighteen  acres. 
The  land  is  railed,  cleared  of  brush,  disk  har- 
rowed and  planted,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  raises  good  crops. 


Plan  to  Reduce  Bacteria  in  Market  Milk 

A  Suggestion  from  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  with  a  Counter  Suggestion 


Va. 


HE  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  conducting  an  investi- 
tion  for  the  betterment  of  milk 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce, 
has  just  completed  the  examina- 
tion of  the  supply  of  milk  fur- 
nished the  city  of  Wheeling,  W. 
The  temporary  laboratories    have  been 


transferred  to  other  points  where  the  city  or 
town  supply  is  furnished  by  producers  making 
interstate  shipments.  Such  localities  afford 
1he  government  an  excellent  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate the  milk  supply. 

The  government  inspector  who  has  been 
working  in  this  territory  has  found  a  simple 
explanation  of  why  milk  that  comes  from  ap- 
parently good  dairies  frequently  shows  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  bacteria  and  is  bacteriolog- 
ically  bad.  The  inspector  reports  that  these 
dairies  take  the  morning  milk  and  combine  it 
with  the  afternoon  milk  of  the  same  day,  and 
ship  this  combination  the  next  morning.  As  a 
result  the  day's  milk  is  kept  through  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  by  the  time  it  is  twenty-four 
hours  old  shows  a  high  bacteriological  count. 
The  inspector  made  experiments  in  taking 
night  milk,  keeping  it  through  the  cooler  hours 
of  the  night,  combining  it  with  the  morning 
milk,  and  shipping  it.  There  was  radical  im- 
(6) 


provement  in  the  condition  of  this  milk.  In 
this  case,  the  farmer  ships  the  milk  by  train 
or  electric  car  as  hour  or  two  later  than  he 
did  under  the  old  practice.  The  inspector  re- 
ports that  if  this  new  system  of  combining 
evening  milk  with  the  next  morning's  milk  is 
followed,  it  will  go  far  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  delivery  of  milk  that 
is  bacteriologically  bad.  This  plan  is  regarded 
as  so  important  that  the  government  will  prob- 
ably summon  a  number  of  milk  producers  to 
hearings  in  order  to  impress  on  them  the  im- 
portance of  this  method  of  shipping.  This 
method,  of  course,  is  not  practiced  in  all  milk 
sections,  as  it  can  be  carried  out  only  where 
train  schedules  permit. 

Bacterial    Count   No    Test  for  Wholesomeness 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to 
regard  the  bacterial  count  as  a  test  for  the 
wholesomeness  of  milk.  It  is  unscientific  to 
the  last  degree.  There  are  virulent  bacteria 
and  there  are  innocuous  bacteria;  bacteria  that 
are  deadly,  and  bacteria  that  are  harmless. 
This  plan  of  accepting  the  bacterial  count; 
that  is,  the  number  of  bacteria  contained  in  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  milk,  ignores  this  distinc- 
tion.    It  is  not  the  number,  but  the  kind  of 


bacteria  that  makes  milk  unwholesome.  One 
of  the  most  healthful  drinks  known  to  dietetics 
is  fer-mil-lac,  which  exceeds  in  bacterial  count 
many  times  over  the  limit  prescribed  by  boards 
of  health.  "Certified  milk"  is  the  name  given 
to  milk  that  does  not  contain  bacteria  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  which  any  board  of  health 
may  place  as  the  limit.  To  any  man  that  un- 
derstands the  matter,  the  fact  that  milk  is 
certified  means  absolutely  nothing  as  regards 
its  wholesomeness.  Of  course,  the  chances  are 
that  with  milk  of  low  bacterial  count  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  virulent  bacteria  being  pres- 
ent. But  this  is  a  mere  chance,  not  a  certainty, 
and  in  matters  of  sanitation  no  one  can  afford 
to  take  chances.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture itself  should  take  the  lead  in  putting  this 
matter  of  the  wholesomeness  of  milk  upon  a 
strictly  scientific  basis.  Clarified  milk  is  much 
safer  than  certified  milk.  If  experiments  and 
iesearches  now  under  way  are  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  certification  of  milk  will  be  abandoned  by 
boards  of  health  as  useless,  unscientific  and  fu- 
tile, and  clarification  of  milk  demanded  in- 
stead. It  is  time  that  we  abandon  the  practice 
of  cloaking  unscientific  methods  under  scien- 
tific names,  and  "begin  to  deal  with  facts  as 
they  actually  are. 


Why  the  Cream  Receiving  Station  Must  Go 

This  is  the  First  Step  in  the  Reform  of  Centralized  Creamery  Methods 


T  IS  high  time  for  the  centralized 
creameries  in  the  interest  of  the 
permanence  of  their  business  to 
devise  some  method  for  gather- 
ing cream  that  will  take  the 
place  of  the  cream  receiving  sta- 
tion. The  cream  receiving  sta- 
tion is  uneconomic.  It  is  barbaric  in  its  ignor- 
ing of  economic  conditions,  demands  of  eco- 
nomic law  and  methods  of  preventing  unneces- 
sary waste.  It  is  unbusinesslike,  unscientific. 
It  involves  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  this  ex- 
pense, under  existing  conditions,  must  always 
be  borne  by  the  cream  producer.  The  items  of 
expense  connected  with  the  cream  receiving  sta- 
tion method  of  gathering  cream  are  the  salary 
paid  to  the  operator  of  the  station,  the  cost  in- 
volved in  either  owning  or  renting  the  station 
itself,  the  operating  expenses  and  drayage. 
None  of  these  items  are  constant,  and  yet  a 
fair  average  of  such  expenses  shows  that  the 
average  patron  of  a  cream  receiving  station  re- 
ceives for  his  cream  between  3  and  4  cents  less 
per  pound  of  butter-fat  than  he  would  receive 
under  other  conditions.  The  centralizers  might 
as  well  understand  at  once  that  the  permanency, 
the  reputation  and  the  success  of  their  business 
will  in  the  future  depend  upon  the  fairness  that 
they  exhibit  in  the  methods  of  conducting  their 
business. 

Parmer  Wide  Awake  to  His  Interests 
The  farmer  of  today  is  wide  awake,  keenly 
alive  to  his  own  interests,  and  prepared  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  protect  those 
interests.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  generally 
known  that  the  cream  producer  receives  through 
the  cream  receiving  station  between  3  and  4 
cents  less  for  his  butter-fat  than  he  would  re- 
ceive through  the  "direct  shipper"  method,  or 
through  organizing  local  creameries  and  manu- 
facturing his  cream  into  a  marketable  product, 
he  will  take  the  steps  necessary  to  protect  his 
interests.  The  supreme  determining  factor  in 
the  creamery  business  of  the  future  will  be  the 
price  paid  by  creameries  to  the  producer  for 
butter-fat. 

The  centralizers  at  present  are  not  paying 
for  butter-fat  what  they  should  pay.  In  those 
parts  of  the  territory  where  the  direct  shipper 
method  has  obtained  a  foothold  the  centralizers 
pay  on  an  average  2  cents  a  pound  mor.i  for 
butter-fat  than  they  pay  in  other  territories. 
This  proves  that  the  price  centralizers  pay  for 
cream  is  not  determined  solely  by  the  exigencies 
of  trade  conditions.  This  is  uneconomic,  un- 
businesslike, and  in  the  end  will  defeat  itself. 

The  sooner  the  business  of  the  centralized 
creameries  is  put  squarely  upon  an  economic 
basis  and  is  conducted  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  business  ethics,  the  sooner  will 
come  an  end  to  the  period  of  unrest  and  sus- 
picion that  at  the  present  time,  more  than  any- 
thing, hinders  the  development  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  this  territory. 

Must  Come  Sooner  or  Later 
If  every  centralized  creamery  should  abol- 
ish its  cream  receiving  station  and  should  adopt 
the  direct  shipper  method,  paying  the  highest 
possible  price  for  cream  consistent  with  a  rea- 
sonable profit,  and  should  be  absolutely  fair 
and  just  with  the  producer  in  tho  matter  of 
weights  and  tests,  it  would  prove  not  only  a 
tremendous  Influence  for  the  upbuilding  of  I  he- 
dairy  Industry,  but  would  also  assist  in  putting 
the  business  on  a  basis  of  permanent  profit  that 
would  command  at  once  the  confidence  and  tho 
respect  of  the  entire  dairy  world.  Sooner  or 
later  this  must  come. 

As  has  been  said  before,  economic  laws  are 
sure  to  fulfill  their  destiny.  One  might  as  well 
try,  with  Mrs.  Partington,  to  keep  hack  A,~ 
lantlc  with  a  broom  as  to  try  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  commercial,  economic  development. 
Some  of  the  centralizers  realize  this  fact  al- 
ready, and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  begin  thin 


economic  reform  at  once.  Some  measure  must 
be  adopted  for  forcing  the  rest  of  them  into 
line,  or  it  will  result  in  prejudice  to  the  whole 
centralized  creamery  business.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  suc- 
cess of  the  creamery  business  depends  entirely 
upon  the  attitude  sustained  to  that  business  by 
the  average  cream  producer.  The  cream  pro- 
ducer is  alive  to  his  own  interests  and  will  pro- 
tect them.  Let  the  centralizer  make  no  mis- 
take about  this  fact.  It  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  sun  will  rise  in  the  morning.  Let  them 
square  their  business  so  as  to  conform  to  it. 

Not  Easy  to  Abolish  the  System 

There  are  certain  reasons  why  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  at  once  to  abolish  the  cream  re- 
ceiving station.  In  the  first  place,  the  central- 
ized creameries  have  vast  sums  of  money  in- 
vested in  these  stations.  To  abolish  them  would 
mean  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  the  entire  sum  so 
invested.  But  good  business  judgment  demands 
this  sacrifice,  just  as  good  business  judgment 
sometimes  demands  that  a  merchant  get  rid. of 
some  of  his  unsalable  stock  at  considerably  less 
than  cost  price.  The  centralized  creameries 
committed  an  economic  wrong  in  establishing 
such  stations,  and  now  it  is  up  to  them  to  suffer 
for  the  wrong  then  committed. 

In  the  second  place,  the  centralizers  distrust 
one  another.  Few  of  them  have  confidence  in 
the  business  integrity  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  line 
of  business  in  which  the  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" does  not  go.  There  is  keen  competition 
among  them,  each  for  its  share  of  cream.  Each 
feels  that  in  order  to  secure  its  share  it  must 
have  the  help  derived  from  the  acquaintance- 
ship and  the  personal  influence  of  the  man  that 
operates  the  cream  receiving  station.  Each  feels 
that  if  the  cream  receiving  station  were  abol- 
ished it  could  not  get  its  share  of  cream  be- 
cause it  fears  that  its  competitors  would  use 
unfair  and  unethical  methods  against  them. 
Each  seems  to  fear  to  trust  the  fortunes  of  its 
business  to  its  general  reputation  among  cream 
producers  for  fair,  equitable  and  honorable 
dealing. 

Public  Recognizes  Honest  Methods 

In  the  opinion  of  this  publication,  this  fear 
is  unfounded.  Among  the  centralizers  them- 
selves, certain  ones  are  recognized  as  fair  deal- 
ers, as  men  of  their  word,  as  men  who  conduct 
their  business  in  strict  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  business  ethics.  Certain  others  are 
recognized  by  the  centralizers  themselves  as 
"scalpers,"  men  whose  word  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  men  who  will  resort  to  inequita- 
ble, unethical  and  crooked  methods  in  order  to 
secure  trade  advantage.  Let  the  centralizers 
not  deceive  themselves  into  thinking  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  who  entertain  these  opinions, 
and  that  nobody  but  themselves  thus  separates 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  public  in  gen- 
eral understands  this  matter  fully  as  well  as 
the  centralizers  do.  There  Is  certainly  reason 
to  fear  that  if  the  cream  receiving  stations  were 
abandoned  certain  centralize™,  by  reason  ol' 
their  general  business  reputation  throughout 
the  cream  producing  territory,  would  fall  to  re- 
ceive a  proportionate  share  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. There  Is  just  ns  good  reason  for  know 
ing  that  certain  other  centralizers,  whose  repu- 
tation and  whose  standing  Is  unquestioned,  and 
command  the  respect  and  Confidence  of  the 
<  ream  producing  world,  would  receive  their  full 
share.  No-  man  or  firm  that  conducts  Hh  bus- 
iness In  an  unbusinesslike,  uneconomic,  uneth 
ical  manner  has  any  right  to  expect  the  confi- 
dence of  the  business  world,  and  under  no  Cir- 
cumstances will  receive  It  Let  the  cream  re- 
ceiving station  ho  abolished,  and  through  this 
means  let  tho  crenm  producer  receive  lielwcen 
3  and  4  cents  more  for  his  product  than  lie  now 
reoeiree,  and  the  issuo  would  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction  of   everybody    what   creameries  bft.fl 


earned  and  are  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  th? 
public. 

"He  either  fears  his  fate  too  mu^h, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

And  win  or  lose  it  all." 

Possible  to  Insure  Fair  Cream  Tests 
In  the  third  place,  in  the  abolishment  of  th? 
cream  receiving  station,  a  general  distrust  ol 
business  methods  on  the  part  of  the  creameries 
that  exists  among  cream  producers  must  be  met 
and  overcome.  Of  course,  this  obstacle  to  abol- 
ishing cream  receiving  stations  is  based  entirely 
on  foolishness.  If  the  centralized  creamery  in- 
tended to  rob  the  cream  producer,  it  could  ac- 
complish this  just  as  well  through  the  cream 
receiving  station  as  through  any  other  method. 
The  operator  of  the  cream  receiving  station  can 
manipulate  his  test  to  suit  himself.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  him  to  do  this,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  evils  that  the  centralizer  must  abol- 
ish. All  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  here  is  that 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  cheat  at  a  cream  receiving 
station  as  it  is  at  the  creamery  itself.  But  the 
creameries  themselves  and  the  cream  producing 
public  have  the  legal  machinery  adequately  to 
protect  themselves  in  this  matter.  It  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  pure  food  and  dairy  com- 
missioner in  each  of  the  several  states.  It  is 
the  habit  of  the  railroads  deliberately  to  set 
traps  for  their  employes  in  order  to  learn 
whether  they  uniformly  observe  the  rules  form- 
ulated to  govern  railroad  speration.  A  sema- 
phore light  may  be  deliberately  extinguished  in 
order  to  learn  whether  an  engineer  will  run  by 
such  a  darkened  semaphore.  The  same  method 
might  be  attempted  by  the  dairy  commissioner 
wherever  cream  is  gathered.  Kis  employes 
might  weigh  and  test  cream  before  it  is 
shipped.  They  might  do  this  haphazard  here, 
there  and  -everywhere  throughout  the  territory 
so  that  no  centralizer  could  know  whether 
cream  received  by  him  had  been  so  weighed 
and  so  tested.  No  centralizer  could  afford  to  be 
caught  stealing  under  such  circumstances.  They 
would  be  forced  under  these  conditions  uni- 
formly to  give  full  weight  and  a  fair  "test,  and 
that  is  all  the  cream  producer  is  entitled  to. 

This  distrust  is  unfounded  for  another  rea- 
son. While  there  are  black  sheep  in  every 
flock,  there  are  among  the  centralizers  men  Of 
as  high  standards  of  personal  and  business 
honor  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  indus- 
trial or  commercial  world.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  true  of  all  the  centralizers.  But  the  pub- 
lic has  formed  its  estimate  already  as  to  who 
among  them  are  worthy  of  confluence.  If  each 
one  of  them  is  conscious  of  business  rectitude, 
let  him  not  fear  to  Biibmit  his  business  to  this 
test  of  public  confidence 

But  whatever  obstacles  Interpose,  the  day  of 
tho  cream  receiving  station  is  nearly  passed.  It 
Is  wasteful,  uneconomic,  unbusinesslike  and  un- 
fair. If  Is  not  right  to  employ  a  method  that 
takes  from  3  to  4  cents  per  pound  of  butter* 
fat  away  from  the  cream  producer  without  get- 
ting any  permanent,  commercial  gain  out  of  it. 
Tho  business  must  square  Itself  sooner  or  Inter 
with  business  law,  and  this  abolition  of  the 
cream  receiving  station  Is  the  first  step  In  that 
direction.  t'nless  tho  cpntrnllzed  creameries 
themselves  take  measures  to  collect  this  wrong, 
they  can  most  «  .  i  t ;i i n  1  v  depend  upon  the  cream 
producer  to  lak.-  measures  to  this  end  ns  soon 
OS  he  becomes  fully  Informed  (hat  his  Intercuts 
demand  such  action. 

The  development  of  the  creamery  busliie ■■  i 
in  this  territory  will  depend  In  n  lan  e  measure 
upon  the  development  of  tho  dairy  Industry. 
The  ceiilrall/.ciH  cannot  Initiate  a  plan  of  oper- 
ation that  will  contribute  more  largely  to  the 
development  of  tlw<  dairy  Industry  than  tho 
plan  hero  suggested.  Pay  the  cream  producer 
what  Is  now  uselessly  expended  In  cream  re- 
ceiving stntlons  and  the  dairy  Industry  would 
advance  hv  leaps  ami  hounds. 
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They  have  been  having  a  little 
trouble  with  the  Kansas  serum  over 
at  Ames;  just  how  much  or  how  ex- 
tensive is  impossible  to  say,  as  no 
definite  statement  has  yet  been  is- 
sued by  the  college.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  within  a  very  short 
time  the  college  itself  will  manufac- 
ture serum  enough  to  supply  its  own 
need  without  purchasing  serum  in 
the  market. 


During  1912  the  production  of 
petroleum  in  this  country  increased 
more  than  2,000,000  barrels  over 
the  output  in  1911.  At  market 
prices  the  value  of  the  product  in- 
creased 2  2.41  per  cent.  The  grow- 
ing demand  for  gasoline  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  has  been  relieved  to  a 
certain  extent  by  importations  from 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  rumored  that 
oriental  oil  is  about  to  contest  with 
native  oil  the  supremacy  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  in  marketing  oil  and  oil 
products. 


Wisconsin  has  undertaken  a  novel 
campaign  against  tuberculosis.  This 
includes  both  human  and  animal 
tuberculosis.  Two  instructors  are 
sent  through  the  state,  both  mounted 
on  a  single  motorcycle,  which  also 
carries  a  complete  camping  outfit 
They  distribute  posters  and  visit 
farmers,  and  give  them  instructions 
in  the  matter  of  general  sanitation 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  all  kinds 
of  tuberculosis.  The  experiment  is 
meeting  with  remarkable  success.  It 
would  be  well  for  other  states  to  pat- 
tern after  Wisconsin  in  this  matter. 
Something  positive  and  radical  must 
be  undertaken  if  headway  is  to  be 
made  in  the  fight  against  tubercu- 
losis. 


Improving  Alkali  5oil 

There  are  two  kinds  of  alkali  in 
this  territory — white  and  black  al- 
kali. These  are  so  named  from  the 
color  of  the  deposit  left  after  the 
water  which  contained  them  in  solu- 
tion has  been  evaporated!  White  al- 
kali is  the  more  common  and  ap- 
pe-  s  as  a  sprinkling  of  white  pow- 
der on  the  surface  of  the  Soil  after 
the  water  has  all  dried  up.  It  is 
much  the  more  common  of  the  two. 

White  alkali  is  not,  properly  and 
technically  speaking,  an  alkali.  It 
will  not  change  the  color  of  litmus 
paper.  It  is  in  reality  a  neutral  salt. 
Too  great  quantities  of  it  in  any  soil 
hinder  and  sometimes  absolutely 
prevent  vegetable  growth.  Certain 
plants  are  less  susceptible  to  it  than 
others.  Sugar  beets  and  alfalfa 
grow  on  soil  that  is  too  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  it  for  other  kinds  of 
vegetable  growth.  The  only  remedy 
consists  in  under-drainage.  If  the 
water  which  contains  this  salt  in 
solution  can  be  drawn  off  from  be- 
low, it  will  carry  the  alkali  with  it. 

Most  of  the  alkali  lands  of  the 
west  are  underlaid  by  hardpan,  im- 
pervious to  water.  Then,  since  the 
water  cannot  escape  below,  it  must 
be  evaporated  from  the  surface,  and 
the  alkali  is  left  there  as  a  result. 
If  this  underlying  hardpan  is  broken 
by  dynamite  or  by  any  other  means 
so  as  to  permit  the  alkali  solution 
to  be  drained  out  below  and  carried 
off  by  subterranean  streams,  it  will 
prevent  the  alkali  upon  the  surface. 
A  system  of  liberal  tile  drainage  will 
accomplish  the  same  result.  There 
is  no  other  means  known  for  accom- 
plishing this. 

Black  alkali,  so  named  because  it 
eats  up  the  black  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  and  takes  it  in  solution, 
which  it  leaves  as  a  deposit  on  the 
surface  of  the  land  when  the  solu- 
tion is  evaporated,  is  a  real  alkali. 
The  solution  may  be  boiled  down  so 
as  to  make  a  lye  for  soap-making. 
Many  settlers  in  the  west  have  used 
it  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however, 
not  very  common.  Two  methods 
have  been  advocated  for  converting 
black  alkali  into  white  alkali.  One 
of  them  is  to  apply  liberal  coats  of 
manure,  or  grow  strong  crops  of 
sweet  clover,  and  plow  these  under. 
The  acid  developed  in  the  decay  of 
this  vegetable  matter  neutralizes  the 
alkali  and  converts  it  into  white  al- 
kali. In  some  localities  this  method 
has  been  tried  with  abundant  suc- 
cess. Another  method  is  to  apply  a 
liberal  amount  of  gypsum,  Y  g 
careful  to  restrict  it  to  the  black 
alkali  area.  This  has  the  same  ef- 
fect. After  the  black  alkali  has  been 
converted  into  white  alkali  by  either 
of  these  means,  the  methods  recom- 
mended for  getting  rid  of  white  al- 
kali should  be  adopted. 


Farm  Loans  in  Oklahoma 

The  agitation  in  this  country  for 
lower  rates  in  farm  loans  is  already 
bearing  fruit.  Oklahoma  has  "taken 
the  bull  by  the  horns."  Under  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  a  measure 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
that  state  on  August  5  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  agricultural  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  farmers 
loans  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
interest.  This  bank,  if  instituted, 
will  derive  its  capital  from  an  issue 
of  $5,000,000  in  state  bonds,  or  as 


much  more  as  will  be  necessary  to 
take  up  the  entire  mortgage  indebt- 
edness of  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma. 
The  money  derived  from  the  sale  of 
these  bonds  will  be  loaned  to  farm- 
ers at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  in- 
terest, which  in  no  case  shall  be 
more  than  1  per  cent  more  than  the 
state  pays  on  the  bonds.  Payment  of 
these  loans,  which  shall  run  for 
twenty  years,  will  be  made  by 
amortization;  that  is,  every  year  the 
farmer  thall  pay  the  agreed  rate  of 
interest  and  a  certain  agreed-upon 
proportion  of  the  principal.  These 
terms  will  be  so  arranged  that  the 
farmer,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years,  the  time  for  which  the  mort- 
gage is  written,  will  have  paid  the 
same  in  full. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  regular 
banking  interests  of  the  country  will 
mass  solidly  against  any  such  propo- 
sition, and  they  may  be  successful  in 
defeating  it  in  Oklahoma.  One  of 
two  things,  however,  is  absolutely 
certain — either  the  bankers  must 
lower  their  rates  to  the  farmers,  or 
the  farmers  will  take  measures  to 
get  lower  rates  for  themselves.  It 
is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  in- 
telligent business  to  forecast  the  fu- 
ture so  as  to  be  prepared  for  it  when 
it  arrives. 


Iowa  Animal  Health  Rules 

As  the  season  for  exhibitions  and 
fairs  approaches,  the  Animal  Health 
Commission  of  Iowa  has  published 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  commission, 
which  have  the  force  of  law  in  that 
state,  that  govern  the  conditions  un- 
der which  hogs  may  be  exhibited. 
The  design  is  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  hog  cholera  by  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  rules.  These  rules  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rule  27 — All  swine  at  state, 
county  or  other  fairs  or  exhibitions 
in  the  state  of  Iowa  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  showing  that 
they  have  been  immunized  with  the 
Dorset-McBride-Niles  anti-hog  chol- 
era serum  not  more  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  fair  or  ex- 
hibition when  serum  alone  is  used, 
and  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  date  of  such  fair  or  exhibition 
when  the  simultaneous  method  is 
used. 

Rule  18,  Section  5 — All  swine  im- 
ported into  the  state  of  Iowa,  except 
for  immediate  slaughter,  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  health 
certifying  that  they  have  been  im- 
munized with  Dorset-McBride-Niles 
anti-hog  cholera  serum  not  more 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  date  of  im- 
portation when  the  serum  alone  is 
used,  and  not  less  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  date  of  importation  when 
the      :ultaneous  method  is  used. 

Rv'e  26 — All  hogs  within  the  state 
of  Ior.'a  immunized  by  the  double  or 
simultaneous  method  of  treatment 
against  hog  cholera  shall  be  held  in 
strict  quarantine  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty  days. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  rules,  or 
rules  of  similar  import,  were  adopted 
by  every  state  in  the  Missouri  valley. 
It  would  also  be  well  for  every  state 
to  adopt  proper  regulations  concern- 
ing the  disinfection  and  proper  san- 
itation of  the  cars  in  which  such 
swine  are  shipped.  The  lack  of 
proper  sanitation  and  disinfection  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  for  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 


With  1,100,000  automobiles  in 
use  and  2,200,000  miles  of  road,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  now  in  the  United 
States  there  is  a  motor-driven  ve- 
hicle for  every  two  miles  of  highway. 


President  Baileys'  Retirement 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  president  of  the 
Cornelli  Agricultural  College  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  such  a  man  should 
retire  from  the  field  of  specific  ag- 
ricultural education.  He  retires  in 
the  prime  of  life  in  order  to  devote 
his  remaining  years  to  literary  work 
which  he  has  had  outlined  for  some 
time  in  his  mind.  The  resignation 
would  have  been  offered  earlier  had 
he  not  been  requested  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Ithaca  to  withhold  it  un- 
til such  time  as  certain  improve- 
ments in  connection  with  the  col- 
lege had  been  definitely  accom- 
plished. He  now  definitely  resigns 
and  will  devote  himself  to  literary 
work. 

President  Bailey  occupies  a  pre- 
eminent position  among  agricultural 
educators.  He  has  been  at  Cornell 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  that  institution  in 
a  commanding  position  among  simi- 
lar institutions  of  the  country.  His 
acquaintance  with  agricultural  con- 
ditions and  agricultural  needs  is  un- 
rivaled. He  was  made  president  of 
the  Country  Life  Commission  by 
former  President  Roosevelt,  and  in 
that  position  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  text 
books  on  agricultural  topics  and  has 
acted  as  editor  of  several  series  of 
agricultural  publications. 

His  retirement  will  prove  a  dis- 
tinct loss,  one  might  say  an  irre- 
parable loss,  to  agricultural  peda- 
gogics. The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  is  thankful  for  the  service 
that  he  has  rendered  to  his  state 
and  to  the  nation,  and  bids  him  God 
speed  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Texas  Onions 

They  are  overdoing  the  onion  bus- 
iness in  Texas,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  onion  growers 
there  is  being  seriously  threatened. 
Whenever  there  is  an  over-supply  of 
any  commodity  the  price  drops. 
Years  ago  the  only  early  onions  used 
in  the  United  States  came  from  Ber- 
muda, and  the  total  consumption 
was  not  more  than  500,000  crates  a 
year.  But  even  this  small  supply 
did  not  materially  increase  prices. 
Texas  this  year  produced  2,2  50,000 
crates,  an  increase  of  430  per  cent. 
Consumption  has  not  correspond- 
ingly increased,  and  the  result  has 
been  an  overstocked  market,  with 
prices  falling  below  the  limit  at 
v/hich  production  is  profitable. 

Here  is  a  specific  illustration  of 
the  evils  of  over-production  in  any 
cne  direction.  Farming  is  getting  to 
be  scientific;  that  is,  successful 
farming  must  be  scientific  in  order 
to  be  successful.  It  must  anticipate 
as  far  as  possible  the  world's  de- 
mands and  meet  them,  but  not  over- 
supply  them.  Over-supply  is  certain 
to  result  in  economic  disaster.  Kan- 
sas is  at  present  suffering  from  too 
much  cropping  to  wheat.  The  farm- 
ers of  our  entire  territory  should  be 
taught  by  this  illustration  to  devote 
their  attention  to  general  farming 
operations  rather  than  to  the  devel- 
opment of  any  branch  of  farm  indus- 
try to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

A  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre  from  one  Nebraska  farm. 
So  say  some  publications — it  may  be 
true. 
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Range  View  on  Large  Ranch  in  the  Kinkaid  Country 


The  Kinkaid  homestead  filings 
are  being  proved  up  quite  rapidly, 
bcth  the  five-year  and  the  three- 


year  filings,  and  this  is  making 
much  better  times  in  the  western 
half  of  Nebraska.    Homesteaders  are 


quite  generally  getting  loans  on 
their  lands,  ranging  usually  from 
$800  to  $1,000  per  section.  Some 


are  using  this  money  to  buy  stock 
and  make  improvements;  others  are 
paying  off  their  indebtedness. 


Unscientific  Near-Science 

J.  F.  Corbett,  being  duly  sworn, 
says:  "The  factors  concerned  with 
this  problem,  with  wnich  I  have  had 
actual  experience,  are  as  follows: 
First,  that  milk  with  its  contained 
cream  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  is 
sterile  *  *  *  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  bacterio- 
logical department  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis." — Dairy  Record,  June 
11,  1913. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
would  like  to  know  how  this  man 
knows  that  the  milk  with  contained 
cream  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  is 
sterile,  knows  it  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  swear  to  it.  Some  men  will 
swear  to  anything,  but  a  bacterio- 
logical expert  is  supposed  to  swear 
only  to  the  truth.  The  public  would 
like  to  be  informed  of  the  method 
by  which  he  finds  out  this  fact  that 
he  so  glibly  swears  to. 

The  writer  has  heard  stories  of 
streptococci  found  in  the  milk  of 
cows  suffering  from  garget  or  from 
inflamation  of  the  udder  caused  by 
a  bruise  or  a  wound.  He  would  like 
to  know  if  these  stories  are  true. 
Facts  seem  to  squint  that  way,  when 
an  epidemic  of  septic  sore  throat  may 
be  traced  directly  to  the  udder  of 
cows  suffering  from  lesions  as  al- 
ready indicated,  and  the  streptococci 
that  cause  the  sore  throat  are  found 
in  the  freshly  drawn  milk  of  such 
cows. 

This  matter  of  milk  sanitation  is 
so  vitally  important  that  everyone  in- 
terested in  it  should  be  careful  that 
alL  his  statements  regarding  it  are 
strictly  true. 


Making  Farmers  Out  of  Waifs 

New  York  has  taken  up  a  new 
proposition  and  is  now  handling  it 
in  its  experimental  stage.  The  idea 
is  to  find  homes  and  profitable  em- 
ployment for  boys  in  the  cities  with- 
out homes  and  without  parents  or 
guardians  to  look  after  them  or  pro- 
vide for  them  by  the  establishment 
of  schools  on  farms  devoted  to  the 
instruction  and  training  of  this  class 
of  boys.  The  plan  is  being  worked 
out  in  various  places  in  the  state. 

These  schools  are  charital.le  insti- 
tutions, and  the  boys  are  taken  from 
the  streets  of  the  crowded  cities  and 
given  practical  instruction  and  train- 


ing by  competent  instructors  in  every 
detail  of  farm  work  suited  to  their 
age  and  strength.  They  are,  in  fact, 
taught  the  business  of  farming  under 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
methods  in  order  that  they  may  be 
placed  upon  farms  where  help  is 
needed  and  where  their  services  will 
be  the  means  of  earning  them  a  com- 
fortable and  honest .  living.  Tbis 
work  at  once  becomes  a  means  of 
saving  the  boy  and  supplying  the 
farm  with  tbe  much  needed  labor, 
which  is  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer 
each  year. 

It  is  argued  that  this  class  of  boys 
usually  make  the  best  kind  of  help 
on  the  farm.  Their  starved  and  im- 
poverished experience  in  the  city  has 
given  them  a  picture  of  the  dark  side 
of  life  so  impressive  that  they  ap- 
preciate the  farm,  the  home  and  the 
comforts  they  find  in  rural  life.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  to  fit  the  boy 
to  go  onto  the  farm  with  some  as- 
surance that  he  knows  how  to  do  the 
work  that  he  will  find  there.  He  is 
familiar  with  every  little  detail,  as 
much  so  as  the  farm-raised  lad,  and 
he  also  knows  something  of  the  hard 
side  of  city  life. 

This  is  a  plan  of  work  that  all 
states  having  a  waif  population  about 
their  cities  should  inaugurate  at 
once  and  save  their  boys  from  a  life 
of  crime  and  dissipation  by  getting 
them  out  on  the  farms.  The  well-to- 
do  farmer  boy  inclines  to  drift  to  the 
city,  and  therefore  farm  labor  is 
scarce,  and  this  condition  has  no 
prospect  in  view  for  improvement, 
and  will  not  have  until  the  city  boy 
in  diverted  to  the  farm  and  some 
means  of  supply  employed  to  replace 
the  shifting  tide  from  the  rarm  to 
the  city. 


There  is  expected  merry  "round- 
table  talk"  at  the  next  national  dairy 
Bhow  in  Chicago,  the  talk  to  cover 
all  matters  relating  to  the  dairy  bus- 
iness. All  men  interest -d  will  be  In- 
vited. Probably  DO  two  will  have 
the  same  opinion,  and  the  result  will 
be  some  Intellectual  and  tempera 
mental  pyrotechnics. 


Don't  throw  out  any  refuse;  take 
caro  of  It.  It  attracts  file*,  and 
they're  what  we've  got  to  get  rid  of. 


Cattle  Growers  and  Feeders 

The  Nebraska  Stock  Growers'  As- 
sociation, which  is  quite  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  Western  Nebraska 
Cattle  Growers'  Association,  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting,  passed  some 
resolutions  of  special  significance 
to  the  live  stock  interests  of  the 
state.  The  officers  and  executive 
committee  were  instructed  to  nego- 
tiate an  affiliation  with  the  Ne- 
braska State  Feeders'  Association. 

The  invitation  to  the  State  Feed- 
ers' Association  to  join  the  Stock 
Growers'  Association  is  presented 
upon  the  basis  of  argument  that  it 
would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  all  par- 
ties interested  in  the  production  and 
maturing  of  live  stock  in  the  state 
of  Nebraska  to  unite  in  one  great 
live  stock  association.  That  there 
are  two  very  distinct  lines  of  live 
stock  industry  in  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska as  related  to  the  common 
cattle  stock  of  the  state,  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  one  is  the  grow- 
ing of  cattle  for  beef  production  and 
the  other  is  the  feeding  of  cattle 
for  beef  production.  These  two  fea- 
tures are  to  a  very  positive  degree 
separate  in  Nebraska  because  of  the 
widely  diversified  natural  Condi- 
tions or  feed  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  state. 

Nebraska  is  unlike  any  other 
state  in  its  physical  arrangement.  It 
has  in  its  eastern  half  one  of  the 
surest  and  best  grain  and  crop  pro- 
ducing districts  of  country  on  the 
continent,  and  in  its  western  half  it 
has  the  best  cattle-growing  district 
to  be  found  anywhere.  These  very 
remarkable  qualifications  being  so 
distinctly  outlined,  hag  suggested  to 
the  operators  of  the  llvo  stock  In- 
terests, especially  In  cattle,  that  the 
one  Is  dependent  upon  the  other,  to 
a  large  degree,  In  the  matter  of  pro 
duclng  cuttle  for  the  feed  yard  and 
the  matter  of  flnlsbliiK  these  cattle 
for  the  [nicker. 

Tho  feeders'  association,  win  in 
fully  organized,  will  be  composed  <>f 
the  feeders  of  stock.  This  associa- 
tion will  know  every  feeder  In  the 
state  and  have  Information  as  to  how 
BJD ell  and  what  he  Is  fending.  ThU 
Information  will  tie  doubt  be  »ya!l- 
able  to  every  producer    of  feeder 


cattle  who  is  associated  with  the 
cattle  growers'  association  on  the 
western  side  of  the  state.  Thus 
there  will  be  a  co-operative  business 
relationship  at  their  command,  if 
the  members  of  these  associations 
desire  to  use  it. 

The  producer  or  grower  of  feeder 
cattle  finds  his  market  with  the  cat- 
tle feeder,  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  end  of  the  line  with  this  class 
of  cattle  is  the  feed  lot.  The  feeder 
buyer  is  found  on  the  open  market, 
asking  for  information  for  just  such 
cattle  as  the  steer  grower  is  produc- 
ing. It  is  estimated  by  both  cattle 
grower  and  cattle  feeder  that  if 
through  organization  they  can  be- 
come better  acquainted  and  deal  di- 
rectly with  each  other,  there  will,  in 
this  transaction,  be  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion among  producers,  and  thereby 
a  considerable  saving  should  result 
to  both. 

There  was  also  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  Nebraska  Stock  Q row- 
ers' meeting  strongly  condemning 
the  recent  advance  in  commission 
charges  for  the  sale  of  live  stock  at 
the  markets  as  unreasonable,  un- 
warranted and  unjust,  and  asking 
that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  more 
reasonable  charges.  The  activity  of 
the  stock  growers'  association  in 
seeking  ro  -  operative  relal ionshlp 
with  the  feeders'  association  was  a 
come-back  at  the  advanced  commis- 
sion charges. 

It  is  possible-,  under  a  well  or- 
ganized system  of  communication 
between  rattle  grower  and  cattle 
feeder,  to  divert  a  large  number  of 
Mttle  from  the  usual  centers  of  din 
trlbutlon,  on  the  basis  of  saving  In 
rost,  commission,  yardage,  and  In 
many  Instances  something  on 
freight. 


The  Oregon  commission  men  s  ef- 
fort (o  discredit  the  new  commission 
Inw  of  Oregon  Is  arousing  the  funn- 
els ef  that  state  to  the  determina- 
tion lo  take  some  action  which  will 
protect  their  Interests  III  the  inatKi 


Japan  Is  buying  a  steadily  In- 
creasing amount  of  foreign  machin- 
ery and  engines,  the  total  purchases 
for  11M2  aggregating  $14. 175, OKU. 
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Send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress at  once  for  your  copy. 

Learn  about  the  silo  door  you 
can  open  and  close  with  one 
arm.  Most  convenient,  and 
safest.  Lets  you  keep  silo  door 
closed  airtight  protecting  your 
silage -all  year  around. 

The  Hinge  Door 

(Copyrighted) 

and  Lansing  Silos 

Your  choice  of  two  famous 
makes.  Hinge  door  baa  safe 
ladder— all  steel  door  frame- 
strong  anchor  base— Billet  steel 
hoops— dozens  of  big  features. 
Catalog  tells  all.  Write  today. 
Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co, 
General  Offices, Lincoln, Neb. 

.  Utulog,  MJob.  Mar;Tl!la,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Mini 
\  lUpldi,  b,  Cut  SI.  Louli.  111.  Topeka.  Kaa.  Lei! 
■-^>«n,er.  Col  Spokano.Wftsh.     Wnu  Dept.  34  Aea 


MAIL  POSTAL  NOW 


THE  GADE  AIR  COOLED  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
CHEAPEST  BECAUSE  IT  LASTS  LONGEST 


The  Engine  that  Breathes."      Sizes  1  1-2  to  12  H.  I'. 
Fans  or  belts  to  bother. 
Valves  to  open  against  compression. 
Hoppers  to  be  filled  and  emptied. 
Bursted  cylinders. 
Get  descriptive  folder  at  once.   Real  5  y  ear  guarantee- 

GADE  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 
200  E.  Iowa  St.   Iowa  Palls,  Iowa. 


NO 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America's  "best  yet"  breed  —  pure 
White — every  way  desirable.  In  great 
demand.  Bred-to-lay-sure- to-pay.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
1  Oc  for  copy.  "Good  Poultry,"  our  quar- 
terly magazine,  25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices 
— -gives  valuable  record  covering  three 
months'  work  with  poultry.  The  way  to 
make  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way.  write 
tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Sauffatuck,  Mich. 


■  HEAVES  CAN  BE  CURED 

Dr.  Holland's  Specific  Heave  Remedy  will 
cure  heaves,  broken  wind,  and  chronic  cough. 
It  has  never  failed.  A.  guarantee  with  every 
bottle.  Price  $2.00.  Write  today  for  our  free 
advice  on  horse-  and  cattle  trouble. 

Agents  wanted. 
DR.   HOLLAND  COMPANY,  Dept.  H, 

■  120  Tremont  St.  Boston.  Mass  ■ 


CHOICE    LAND    AT    A  BARGAIN— 

If  interested  in  choice  land  at  a  bargain, 
either  for  a  home  or  investment,  read 
the  back  cover  page  of  this  issue.  There 
you  will  find  description  of  a  new  tract 
opened  for  sale  and  settlement  in  the  fa- 
mous Golden  Prairie  District  of  Wyom- 
ing. 

YOUR   CHANCC  TO 
BUY  A  FARM  IN 

.Soil,  climate  o*4  laxiLUo  for  WvunA  are  excellent.  trfkrvl  ifc 
d4*ttepin9  on*  ^triftlini  in.  *o.l«*e  Tapi4t* ;  of  ier\  100  Vo  AAnuall* 
urUtr  taroptr  CoivAvtiorv*.  Ult  as  sena  ypn  our  ilWsrrafot  Laiui 
Register  wilH  full  drUjU  of  &p«ci«t  Home  or  li\vestnr\CAt  «pporTun.irics 
rAtlMr  jo*  I|M  kerc  or  rut.  VIRGINIA  LAND  IMrMfi  RATION  BUREAU 
10  6MtBio«K:  Dr  Waiter  X  QaicK.  G«t\i.  Msr   HdftnoKt  Va. 


VIRGINIA 


YOU  CAN  BUY 

ANY  CUT 

IN  THE 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 
of  each. 

When  communicating  with  ad- 
vertisers, please  remember  that  you 
will  favor  both  the  publisher  and 
advertiser  by  stating  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Croppy's  Fight  with  a  5kunk 


THE  old  settler  settled  into 
the  arm-chair,  with  the  re- 
mark: 

"I  forgot  my  pipe.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  small  about  me  ex- 
cept my  feet  and  my  opinion  of  the 
tariff.  So  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
If  you  will  furnish  a  pipe  and  to- 
bacco and  a  match,  I'll  furnish  a 
mouth  and  we'll  have  a  smoke. 
There;  that  tastes  like  it. 

"But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  an- 
other skunk  story.  You  know 
skunks  and  cats  just  naturally  hate 
one  another.  It  seems  as  if  they're 
born  so.  Whenever  they  meet  there's 
a  fight  going  to  take  place  at  once, 
without  any  ring  preliminaries  to  it 
either.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
draw  a  skunk  away  from  a  nice  meal 
on  a  chicken  head  like  knowing 
where  there  is  a  nest  full  of  little 
kittens  so  that  lie  can  kill  them.  He 
don't  want  to  eat  them;  he  just 
wants  to  kill  them,  he  hates  them 
so.  He  bites  them  through  the  back 
of  the  head  and  kills  them,  and 
leaves  them  there  in  the  nest  with- 
out disturbing  anything.  Sometimes 
a  tomcat  will  do  the  same  thing. 

"Uncle  Ed  had  an  old  cat  that  he 
called  "Croppy,"  because  she  had 
had  her  ears  frozen  off.  Croppy 
had  nothing  of  the  old  maid  about 
her.  She  believed  in  observing  the 
Bible  command  about  being  fruitful 
and  populating  the  earth,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  She  would  have  kit- 
tens as  often  as  the  law  allowed, 
and  then  once  in  a  while  she  would 
try  and  sneak  in  a  litter  between 
times. 

"Once  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
at  a  time  when  Croppy  had  a  nest 
full  of  kittens  under  the  front  porch, 
Uncle  Ed  heard  an  awful  racket  out 
there.  He  thought  from  the  noise 
that  Croppy  Had  something  to  do 
with  it,  and  he  judged  from  the 
smell  that  there  was  a  skunk  mixed 
up  in  it,  too.  But  the  wind  had 
been  blowing  hard  all  day,  and 
Uncle  Ed  was  tired,  so  he  went  to 
sleep  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 

"The  next  morning  Croppy  wasn't 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  But  nobody 
thought  anything  about  it  until 
along  in  the  afternoon  the  kittens 
began  to  call  for  her.  Then  Uncle 
Ed  started  to  hunt  her  up.  She 
didn't  come  to  any  call,  and  he 
couldn't  find  her  about  the  place. 
But  finally,  led  by  the  smell  of  the 
skunk,  he  went  way  up  in  the  vine- 


yard, and  there  in  the  path  lay 
Croppy.  She  wasn't  quite  dead,  but 
she  couldn't  move,  and  there  beside 
her  in  the  path  lay  a  dead  skunk. 

"That  must  have  been  a  great 
fight.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  it. 
Talk  about  heroism!  There  was 
more  hero  blood  in  that  old  cat  than 
in  all  the  politicians  put  together. 
She  had  given  almost  her  very  life 
in  defense  of  her  babies. 

"The  big  fight  she  had  made  ap- 
pealed to  Uncle  Ed.  At  this  time 
Croppy  was  not  exactly  heliotropic. 
Anyone  would  know  for  several  rea- 
sons that  she  had  had  something  to 
do  with  a  skunk.  But  that  dicln't 
make  any  difference  to  Uncle  Ed. 
He  took  her  up  as  tenderly  as  an 
angel  would  and  carried  her  down  to 
the  house,  and,  in  spite  of  Aunt 
Frank's  tears  and  gasps,  took  her 
into  the  sitting  room  and  put  her 
on  the  sofa. 

"It  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
sofas,  covered  with  Brussels  carpet, 
made  just  to  look  at;  you  couldn't 
rest  on  it,  couldn't  even  do  com- 
fortable spartong  on  it.  Uncle  Ed's 
girls  tried  it  for  that  and  had  to  give 
it  up.  So  in  summer  they  took  to 
the  front  porch,  and  in  winter  to  the 
rocking  chair. 

"After  Uncle  Ed  had  made  Croppy 
as  comfortable  as  he  could,  he  told 
Aunt  Frank  the  story  of  the  big 
fight  she  had  made,  and  that  brought 
Aunt  Frank  around  to  his  side.  Then 
they  went  out  and  brought  in  the 
kittens  from  under  the  front  porch 
and  put  them  with  their  mother,  and 
there  in  the  sitting  room,  on  that 
sofa,  they  nursed  Croppy  back  to 
health  and  strength. 

"Uncle  Ed  and  Croppy  are  both 
gone  now.  But  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  story  of  the  way  he 
cared  for  Croppy  after  her  big  fight 
was  charged  up  to  his  credit  in  the 
big  book. 

"And  Croppy?  I  do  not  know  that 
there's  any  such  thing  as  a  cat 
heaven,  but  there  ought  to  be,  at 
least  for  such  cats  as  Croppy  was. 
Such  maternity  deserves  a  reward. 
And  there  ought  to  be  a  cat  hell,  too, 
especially  for  such  cats  as  I  throw 
my  boots  at  nights. 

"Well,  I  had  better  turn  off  my 
windmill  now.  It  has  been  running 
long  enough.  Say,  that's  pretty  good 
tobacco  you've  got.  I  hope  you'll 
not  forget  me  along  about  Christmas 


time.  Come,  Jimmie,  we'd  better 
get  busy  now." 


State  Fairs  and  Expositions  for  1913 


State  Fairs 

Name.  Location. 

California   Sacramento   Sept. 

Colorado   Pueblo   Sept. 

Illinois   Springfield   Oct. 

Iowa   Des  Moines   Aug. 

Kansas   Topeka   Sept. 

Kansas   Hutchinson   Sept. 

Minnesota   Hamline   Sept. 

Missouri   Sedalia   Sept- 
Nebraska   Lincoln   Sept. 

Oklahoma   Oklahoma  City   Sept. 

South  Dakota   Huron   Oct. 

Wyoming   Douglas   Sept 


Date.  Secretary. 

13-20  J.  L.  McCarthy 

15-20  A  .L  Price 

3-11  J.  K.  Dickerson 

20-28  A.  R.  Corey 

8-13  H.  L.  Cook 

13-20  A.  L.  Sponsler 

1-6  J.  C.  Simpson 

26-Oct.  3  John  T.  Stinson 

1-5  W.  R.  Mellor 

23-Oct.  4  1.  S.  Mahan 

6-12  C.  N.  Mcllvaine 

30-Oct.  3  A-  Higby,  Basin 


Interstate  and  National  Expositions 

American  Royal   Kansas  City   Oct.    6-11  A.  M.  Thompson 

Colorado  Interstate  Denver   Sept.   2-16  Irving   W.  Eaton 

International   Chicago   Nov.  29-Dec.   7  B.  H.  Heide 

Interstate   Sioux  City   Sept.   15-20  Joe  Morton 

Western  National  Denver  Jan.  19-24,  1914  Fred    P.  Johnson 

New  State   Muskogee,   Oki  Oct.   6-11  William    C.  Boon 


Seeding  the  Pasture 
What  is  the  best  seeding  for  a 
permanent  pasture? 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  succes- 
sion of  grasses  occupying  the  ground 
the  entire  season  and  thus  afford 
both  early  and  late  feed.  If  the  soil 
is  heavy  the  following  will  be  found 
excellent:  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
twenty-five  pounds;  white  clover,  ten 
pounds;  perennial  rye  grass,  thirty 
pounds;  red  fescue,  ten  pounds;  red- 
top,  twenty-five  pounds.  This  as- 
sumes .that  all  these  except  the  white 
clover  are  in  the  chaff.  Sow  thirty- 
five  pounds  an  acre.  If  one  can  get 
the  recleaned  seed,  usually  less  than 
half  the  number  of  pounds  an  acre 
will  be  required.  For  light,  sandy 
soils,  Canadian  blue  grass,  five 
pounds;  orchard  grass,  five  pounds; 
tall  rye  grass,  five  pounds;  redtop, 
thirty-five  pounds,  using  forty'  to 
fifty  pounds  an  acre.  .  It  will  be  bet- 
ter in  most  cases  to  add  to  either 
of  these  mixtures  five  pounds  each  of 
red  clover  and  timothy.  Mow  the 
field  the  first  year,  which  will  give 
the  grass  opportunity  to  become 
firmly  rooted,  and  it  will  not  be  in- 
jured by  pasturing,  as  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  if  stock  is  put  on  the  first 
season. — New  York  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes' Bulletin  No.  4  4. 


Insurance  bulletins  assert  that  the 
cost  of  fires  in  the  United  States 
each  year  is  one-half  the  cost  of  all 
the  new  buildings  erected  in  a  year. 


California  growers  who  saved  their 
fruit  by  frost  fighting  are  receiving 
as  high  as  3%  cents  per  pound  for 
their  oranges. 


A  Sweet, 
Crisp, 
Delicious 
"Bite-to-Eat" 

Post 
Toasties 

Dainty  bits  of  pearly 
white  corn,  perfectly  cook- 
ed and  toasted  to  delicate 
"  brown. 

Usually  eaten  direct 
from  package  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

Or,  sprinkle  Toasties 
over  a  saucer  of  fresh  ber- 
ries— then  add  the  cream 
and  sugar — a  dish  to  re- 
member. 

Post  Toasties  are  sold 
by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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The  Calf  Path 

One  day  through  the  primeval  wood 
A  calf   walked    home,    as   good  calves 
should; 

Bttt  made  a  trail,  all  bent  askew. 
A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 
Since  then  two  hundred  years  have  fled, 
And,  I  Infer,  the  calf  Is  dead; 
But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail. 
And  thereby  hangs  my  moral  tale. 
The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 
By  a  lone  dog  that  passed  that  way; 
And  then  a  wise  bell-wether  sheep 
pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and  steep 
And  drew  the  flock  behind  it,  too, 
As  good  boll-wethers  always  do. 
And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade, 
Through  those  old    woods    a  path  was 
made. 

And  many  men  wound  in  and  out. 
And  dodged  and  turned  and  bent  about, 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath, 
Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path; 
But  still  they  followed— do  not  laugh— 
The  first  migrations  of  that  calf, 
And     through     this     winding  woodway 
stalked 

Because  he  wabbled  when  he  walked. 

This  forest  path  became  a  lane, 

That  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again; 

This  crooked  lane  became  a  road, 

Where  many  a  poor  horse,  with  his  load, 

Toiled  on  beneath  the  burning  sun, 

And  traveled  some  three  miles  in  one; 

And  thus  a  century  and  a  half 

They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

The  years  passed  on  in  swiftness  fleet; 

The  road  became  a  village  street, 

And  this,  before  men  were  aware, 

A  city's  crowded  thoroughfare; 

And  soon  the  central  street  was  this 

Of  a  renowned  metropolis. 

And  men  two  centuries  and  a  half 

Trod  in  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

Each  day  a  hundred  thousand  rout 

Followed  the  zig-zag  calf  about; 

And  o'er  his  crooked  journey  went 

The  traffic  of  a  continent. 

A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 

By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 

They  followed  still  hia  crooked  way, 

And  lost  one  hundred  years  a  day ; 

For  thus  such  reverence  is  lent 

To  well  established  precedent. 

A  moral  lesson  this  might  teach, 

Were  I  ordained  and  called  to  preach; 

For  men  are  prone  to  go  it  blind 

Along  the  calf  paths  of  the  mind. 

And  work  away  from  sun  to  sun 

To  do  what  other  men  have  done. 

They  follow  in  the  beaten  track. 

And  out  and  in,  and  forth  and  back. 

And  still  their  devious  course  pursue, 

To  keep  the  path  that  others  do. 

—Samuel  Foss. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Uncle  Sam's  army  boys  have  been 
receiving  some  good  advice.  After 
a  hard  day's  drill,  before  eating, 
they  are  advised  to  take  cold  baths 
in  the  following  manner:  Brush 
the  teeth  and  drink  a  half  pint  of 
fresh,  cool  water,  thus  cleansing  the 
system  internally.  Then  the  body 
from  head  to  waist  is  to  be  rapidly 
swabbed  with  a  sponge  repeatedly 
wrung  out  of  cold  water,  after  which 
it  is  to  be  rubbed  vigorously  with  a 
Turkish  towel.  This  completed,  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  to  be 
dressed  and  the  lower  part  given  the 
same  treatment. 

This  advice  is  good  not  only  for 
the  army  boys,  but  for  any  other 
boy,  or  girl  either,  who  has  been  do- 
ing hard  work  in  a  hot  place.  A 
good  bath  rests  the  body  almost  as 
much  as  a  good  sleep,  and  puts  the 
whole  system  into  the  proper  shape 
for  digesting  a  hearty  meal.  A  meal 
eaten  directly  after  a  hard,  hot  day's 
work  finds  the  system  tired  and  the 
stomach  insufficiently  supplied  with 
blood  for  digestion,  and  often  dis- 
agrees with  one.  The  cold  bath, 
properly  taken,  gives  the  needed 
rest.  THE  EDITOR. 


Story  Announcement 

Most  of  the  children  are  too  busy 
to  send  in  any  stories,  although  the 
verses  are  about  to  break  the  record, 
according  to  present  indications. 
This  is  why  there  are  no  stories  in 
this  number.  Whenever  you  have 
time  and  can  think  of  something  in- 
teresting to  tell  about,  write  it  down 
and  send  it  in  to  us.  When  we  get 
a  nice  little  bunch  of  stories  we  will 
print  some  of  them  and  send  a  book 


This  is  the  picture  about  which 
you  are  to  write  a  verse  of  four  lines. 
Each  of  the  two  children  writing  the 
best  verses  will  receive  a  book  as  a 
prize.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
rame,  age.  and  address.  Neatness, 
spelling,  punctuation  and  the  age  of 
the  writer  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  awarding  the  prizes,  as 


to  the  one  who  writes  the  best  one, 
but  until  we  get  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  we  will  just  hold  the 
stories.  In  writing  be  sure  to  ob- 
serve the  following  rules: 

Stories  must  be  original  and  not 
o  er  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story  your 
name,  age,  address  and  the  title  of 
the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age  may 
contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  Department, 
rp  ventieth  Centurv  Farmer,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


Why  Mathewson  Can  Pitch 

Christy  Mathewson,  the  greatest 
pitcher  of  the  modern  school,  started 
in  at  a  tender  age.  Christy  lacked 
control.  He  figured  out  that  the 
best  way  to  get  it  was  by  practice. 
He  rigged  up  a  board  with  a*  hole  a 
trifle  larger  than  a  base  ball  in  the 
center.  This  he  set  up  In  front  of 
the  barn  back  of  Ills  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Winter  and  summer 
Mathewson  practiced  throwing  a  ball 
the  ref| uired  distance  and  trying  to 
throw  it  through  that  hole.  lie 
kept  pitching  at  that  hole  until  be 
finally  succeeded  in  sending  the  hall 
through  it  more  times  than  he 
missed  it. 

Today  Mathewson  Is  the  dean  of 
major  league  pitchers.  It  is  due  not 
so  much  to  the  deceptlvpness  of  thai 
"fade-away,"  which  breaks  away 
from  the  batter  and  curves  out,  and 
It  was  never  due  to  any  terrific  speed 
that  his  fast  ball  carried,  but  to 
deep  and  quick  thinking.  lie  pftcfetl 
for  a  team  that  Invariably  Is  In  the 
pennant  race.  f'.elng  the  chief  of 
the  New  York  pitching  staff,  most  of 
the  hard  work  has  fall'-n  to  the  lot 
of  Mathewson  all  these  years.  He 
worked  harder  than  any  teammate 
or  opponent  In  his    league,  reason 


well  as  the  quality  of  the  verse.  All 
verses  must  be  addressed  to  Picture 
Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  and  must  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  August  16.  The 
prizes  will  be  announced  in  our  issue 
of  August  23.  Announcement  of 
awards  on  picture  contest  No.  3  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 


after  season,  outlasted  the  others. 
He  studies  every  batter  tha£  comes 
before  him,  finds  out  his  weaknesses 
and  succeeds  in  outguessing  him. 
Determination,  doggedness  and 
studying  have  made  Mathewson  the 
master  of  his  art. — H.  H.  Salsinger, 
in  Leslie's. 


Future  for  Young  Men 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
competent  men  to  manage  farms. 
Right  now  I  know  of  at  least  thirty 
or  forty  farmers  who  are  willing  to 
pay  a  substantial  salary  to  a  man 
who  will  take  charge  of  a  farm  bus- 
iness. It  is  not  difficult  to  secure 
capable  men  to  manage  stores  and 
factories,  but  it  seems  that  the  young 
men  of  today  have  not  equipped 
themselves  for  the  positions  on  the 
farms,"  remarked  a  noted  editor  the 
other  day.  Is  not  this  a  good  sug- 
gestion for  boys  and  young  men  in 
the  schools  and  on  the  farms  at  the, 
present  time.  Could  they  not  profit 
ably  prepare  themselves  for  positions 
of  this  kind.  There  is  a  demand  for 
men  now,  and  there  will  be  a  de- 
mand for  some  years  to  come. 

H.  F.  PATTERSON. 


The  Loyally  of  uu  l.lepliniit 

The  elephant  Ib  said  to  be  the 
most  Intelligent  of  all  animals:  cer- 
tainly few  four-footed  creatures  have 
served  man  so  ably  and  faithfully. 
How  courageous  and  loyal  they  can 
be  Ih  strikingly  shown  by  an  Incident, 
related  l>>  Mr  II.  Perry  Hobln  on,  In 
his  hook.  "Of  Distinguished  Ani- 
mals." 

A  native  MnhrattH  prime  was  en- 
gaged In  a  fierce  buttle  with  his  en- 
emles,  and  the  struggle  raged  furl- 
ounly  about  tin1  standard  bearing  ele- 
phant. At  the  moment  when  it  was 
ordered  to  hall  W*  mahout  wkh 
killed.     The  Mahratfa    forces  were 


borne  back,  but  still  the  elephant 
stood  firm,  and  the  standard  con- 
tinued to  fly.  Accordingly,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  prince,  unwilling  to  be 
outdone  in  courage  by  an  elephant, 
rallied  and,  in  turn,  drove  the  enemy 
back  till  the  tide  of  battle  swept  past 
the  rooted  elephant  and  left  it,  tow- 
ering colossal  among  the  slain. 

The  fight  was  won,  and  then  they 
would  have  had  the  elephant  move 
from  the  battlefield,  but  it  waited 
for  the  dead  man's  voice.  For  three 
days  and  nights  it  remained  where 
it  had  been  told  to  remain,  and 
neither  bribe  nor  threat  would  move 
it.  Finally,  they  sent  to  the  home 
village  on  the  Nerbudda,  a  hundred 
miles  aw,./,  and  fetched  the  ma- 
hout's little  son,  a  round-eyed,  lisp- 
ing child.  Then,  at  last,  the  hero  of 
that  victorious  day,  remembering 
that  its  master  had  sometimes,  in  a 
brief  absence,  delegated  his  author- 
ity to  the  child,  confessed  its  allegi- 
ance and,  with  the  shattered  battle- 
harness  clanging  at  each  stately 
stride,  swung  slowly  along  the  road 
behind  the  boy. 


No  filth,  no  flies.  The  tidy  house- 
wife will  resent  the  reflection  that 
(he  presence  of  flies  casts  upon  her 
tidyness.  She'll  not  only  swat  'em, 
she'll  abolish  'em. 


FOUND  A  WAY 
To  Be  Clear  of  Coffee  Troubles 


"Husband  and  myself  both  had 
the  coffee  habit,  and  finally  his 
stomach  and  kidneys  got  in  such  a 
bad  condition  that  he  was  compelled 
to  give  up  a  good  position  that  he 
had  held  for  years.  He  was  too  sick 
to  work.  His  skin  was  yellow,  and 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  an  organ 
in  his  body  that  was  not  affected. 

"I  told  him  I  felt  sure  his  sick- 
ness was  due  to  coffee,  and  after 
some  discussion  he  decided  to  give 
it  up. 

"It  was  a  struggle,  because  of  the 
powerful  habit.  One  day  we  heard 
about  Postum  and  concluded  to  try 
it,  and  then  it  was  easy  to  leave  off 
coffee. 

"His  fearful  headaches  grew  less 

frequent,  his  complexion  began  to 
clear,  kidneys  grew  better  un- 
til at  last  he  was  a  new  man  alto- 
gether, as  a  result  of  leaving  off 
coffee  and  taking  up  Postum.  Then 
I  began  to  drink  It,  too. 

"Although  I  was  never  as  bad  off 
as  my  husband,  I  was  always  very 
nervous  and  never  at  any  time  very 
strong,  only  weighing  nlnely-flve 
pounds  before  I  began  to  use 
Postnm.  Now  I  weigh  1  1  !")  pounds 
and  can  do  as  much  work  us  any- 
one my  size,  I  think." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Hut  lie 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  booklet, 
"The.  Road  to  Wellville." 

Postum   comes  In   two  forms 

Kegillar  Postum   (must  be  boiled.) 

Inxtiint  Postum  doesn't  require 
boiling,  but  Is  prepared  In-ninth  b\ 
stirring  a  level  leaspoonful  In  an  or- 
dinary cup  of  hot  water,  which 
makes  It  right  for  moHt  persons. 

A  big  cup  requires  more  and  some 
people  who  like  strong  things  put  In 
a  henplng  spoonful  and  temper  It 
with  a  large  supply  of  cream 

Experiment  until  you  know  (he 
amount  thai  p|em;e.i  ,,,ur  palate  and 
have  It  Mrviid  thai  way  In  the  future 
I      "Tln»re'ii  »  Hanson"  for  Postum. 
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Buy  direct  from  us  a 

Seattle  Silo  of  famous  Puget 
Sound  fir — made  of  timber  cut 
from  our  forests,  worked  in  one  of 
our  six  great  mills.  Sold  to  you  at  one 
profit  above  manufacturing  cost. 

Seattle  Silos 

are  made'of  the  finest  firin  the  land. 

Many  trees  grow  200  to  250  feet  tall.  Foroui 
silo  staves  we  use  only  the  choicest.  Close  and 
straijht  erain.  Free  from  sap  and  knots.  Won- 
derfully durable.  Seattle  Silos  have  patented 
swinging  door* — quick  detachable;  no  lift- 
ing; easily  swing  in  or  out;  new  iron  cross- 
bar or  hoop  connection;  door  bars  form  ladder 
from  which  hoops  are  easily  tightened. 

Write  today  for  f  oIderp?0^btf le^%Z%1*a 

you  practically  carload  shipment  price.  To  one 
farmer  in  each  township  we 
have  a  very  special  offer* 
Write  today. 

SAVE  40%  to  60%  on 
Lumber  and  Millwork 

You  pay  five  middlemen's 
profits  on  lumber  you  buy  of  your 
local  dealer.    We  sell  you  at  one 

profit  above  producing  co  x.  Give  you  choice 
timber  as  grows  only  in  the  Puget  Sound  region 
— give  you  the  benefit  of  our  wonderfully  low 
cost  of  production.  Our  six  great  mills  tarn  out 
twenty  to  thirty  carloads  of  materials  each  day. 
All  orders  shipped  within  24  to  48  hours.  Reach 
our  customers  within  average  of  two  weeks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Send  for  price  list  and  catalog.  Send  bill  of 
materials,  if  possible,  for  estimate. 

HEWITT-LEA- 
FUNCK  CO. 

460  Union  Ave..  SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


GOOD  POULTRY,  £  ,T*'i'<  V.*. 

published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way. 
Most  complete  record  system.  Provides 
for  three  months'  work  with  poultry  in 
each  issue,  along  practical,  sensible  bus- 
iness lines.  Quotes  prices  on  eggs  from 
five  leading  white  breeds  ;.lso  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our 
way.  If  new  in  the  business,  be  sure 
that  you  start  right.  We  can  help  you. 
Deals  with  special  crops  and  intensive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry — 10c  a  copy;  25c  a 
year.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farina  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mien. 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES^"? 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AeENTSemTwTnhrbV| 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaa tor-Brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices* 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..    Dapt.  Ul86  CHICAGO 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  g£?rnTWhe" 


ml  kill,  all 

files.  Neat,  dean,  or- 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything* 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  (L. 


HAROLD  80MEB8.  150  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 
Always  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  adver- 
tisers. 


Mother's  Hour 

No  matter  how  long  and  weary  the  day, 
No  matter  how  rough  and  hard  the  way, 
When  come  the  shadows,  soft  and  gray, 
Mother  lays  her  cares  away. 
There  comes  one  hour  of  purest  joys. 
Though  in  the  midst  of  clamoring  noise. 
O,  'tis  the  hour  of  sweetest  charms! 
"With  baby   cuddled   in  her  aims, 
Her  voice  rises  sweet  and  clear: 
"The  shadows  creep,   night  comes,  my 
dear. 

But  fear  not  thou,  mother  is  near." 

(Written  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  by  Bertha  E.  Hayes,  Fayette- 
ville,  Ark.) 

Our  Home  Chat 

"What  are  you  doing,  Helen?" 
The  mother's  voice,  shrill  and  pene- 
trating, reached  Helen  in  the  kitchen 
just  as  she  was  getting  out  the  big 
yellow  bowl  and  long  wooden  spoon. 
A  second  later  the  mother  appeared 
on  the  threshold. 

"I  thought  I  would  try  that  new 
recipe  for  yellow  sponge  cake  that 
Mrs.  Holman  gave  me,"  Helen  an- 
swered. "You  said  we  needed  a 
cake  for  supper  tonight." 

"Well,  make  one  of  the  old  kinds, 
then,"  said  her  mother,  turning  back 
to  her  sweeping.  "There  is  no  use 
spoiling  good  materia-1  experimenting 
with  a  kind  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about." 

"It's  no  fun  making  the  same  old 
things  day  after  day,"  Helen  ob- 
jected,, the  happy  look  of  anticipa- 
tion fading  from  her  face  and  leav- 
ing it  cross  and  dejected.  "And 
everyone  gets  tired  of  eating  them, 
too." 

"You  do  as  I  tell  you,  now,"  called 
her  mother  over  her  shoulder.  "I 
won't  have  good  eggs  and  sugar 
wasted  with  your  always  messing 
around  trying  new  things  and  spoil- 
ing half  of  them." 

So  Helen,  indignant  and  rebel- 
lious, mixed  up  one  of  the  old  cakes, 
which  she  had  made  so  many  times 
before  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
failure,  and  which  the  family  ate 
more  from  force  of  habit  than  from 
keen  enjoyment.  All  the  pleasure  of 
cooking  was  taken  away  and  Helen 
felt  that  housework  was  plain,  unin- 
teresting drudgery. 

Helen  was  originally  fond  of  cook- 
ing and  housework.  She  loved  to 
try  new  things  and  took  pleasure  in 
preparing  tempting  meals  and  serv- 
ing them  daintily,  but  after  years  of 
constant  interference  from  her 
mother  whenever  she  tried  to  leave 
the  beaten  track  and  do  anything 
original,  she  lost  interest.  She  is 
now  teaching  school.  She  is  not  a 
particularly  good  school  teacher,  for 
she  does  not  love  the  work,  but  there 
is  nothing  else  she  can  do,  for  she 
says  she  "hates  housework."  Her 
mother  is  doing  all  the  housework 
alone,  with  hired  help  for  the  busy 
season.  Neither  of  them  realize  that 
a  splendid  housewife  was  lost  when 
Helen  became  disgusted  with  domes- 
tic drudgery,  just  because  she  was 
never  allowed  to  have  her  own  way 
even  in  small  matters.  The  sugar 
and  eggs  were  saved,  but  was  it 
worth  the  price? 


Who  is  to  Blame? 

Poor  puss  has  been  credited  with 
nine  lives,  and  many  people  act  as 
if  none  of  the  nine  were  endangered 
by  cold  or  hunger,  and  therefore  no 
compunction  is  felt  by  them  when 
they  drop  a  sack  full  of  cats  and 
kittens  in  the  most  lonely  and  out- 
cf-the-way  place  they  can  find. 

The  youngest  and  most  helpless 


must  eventually  perish,  while  the 
older  ones  subsist  as  best  they  can. 
The  wild  instinct  which  has  lain  dor- 
mant asserts  itself  for  self-preserva- 
tion and  they  become  beasts  of  prey, 
feeding  on  what  is  weaker  than 
themselves.  Such  cats  become  rene- 
gades, which  visit  chicken  coops, 
with  destruction,  and  little  chickens 
are  never  safe  if  in  reach.  They 
have  learned  to  eat  birds,  and  can- 
not draw  any  fine  distinction  be- 
tween "the  birds  of  the  air"  and  the 
fowls  of  the  barnyard.  Poor  things! 
They  have  learned  through  hunger 
to  become  criminals,  and  they  are 
visited  with  vengeance  by  man,  who 
is  responsible  for  their  wrong-doing. 

Who  is  to  blame  if  the  cat  learns 
bad  habits?  Feed  it  from  kitten- 
hood,  and  it  will  not  often  harm 
your  chickens,  nor  kill  the  birds. 
The  writer,  in  more  than  thirty 
years'  experience,  has  never  had  any 
trouble  with  cats  killing  chickens, 
though  in  that  time  from  five  to 
fifteen  cats  have  been  on  the  prem- 
ises, the  latter  number,  kind  friends, 
being  mostly  made  up  of  strays  that 
had  been  dropped  by  tender-hearted 
people  (?)  who  "could  not  bear  to 
kill  a  cat,"  or  who  believed  it  ill- 
luck  to  do  so.  They  were  not  too 
tender-hearted  to  inflict  possible 
starvation  on  the  poor  creatures,  nor 
did  they  stop  to  think  whether  other 
people  would  regard  a  visitation  of 
cats  as  especially  good  luck. 

Death  must  come  inevitably  to 
every  creature,  but  let  us  make  it  as 
painless  as  possible  by  making  it  as 
nearly  instantaneous  as  possible. 
Why  not  drown  the  poor  little  crea- 
tures not  wanted.  It  is  as  nearly 
a  painless  death  as  any,  as  has  been 
testified  to  by  people  who  have  been 
taken  from  the  water  and  after  long 
effort  resuscitated.  These  near-vic- 
tims have  asserted  that  the  only 
sensations  they  remembered  were 
pleasurable  ones;  that  is,  there  was 
no  positive  pain,  but  a  sort  of  slip- 
ping into  forgetfulness  or  insensibil- 
ity. It  will  be  well  to  consider  this 
and  dispose  of  the  year's  crop  of 
undesirable  kittens  and  not  let  them 
grow  up  to  be  the  foes  of  the  poul- 
tryman,  and  the  destroyers  of  wild 
birds,  and  this  advice  comes  from 
one  who  has  a  liking  for  cats,  the 
same  as  for  all  living  creatures,  but 
believes  that  death  is  far  preferable 
to  the  long-drawn-out  suffering 
from  starvation. 

There  is  no  quality  which  is  more 
desirable  in  people  than  kindness. 
Alice  Carey  says,  "There  is  nothing 
so  kingly  as  kindness,"  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  truly  royal  people, 
those  coming  nearest  in  character  to 
our  conception  of  the  Divine  King, 
are  the  kindest  and  gentlest,  not 
only  to  people,  but  to  animals,  and 
their  every-day  lives  are  a  blessing 
to  all.  They  are  the  true  Christians, 
"the  salt  of  the  earth,"  for  we  can- 
not doubt  that  Coleridge  was  right 
when  he  said:  "He  prayeth  best 
who  loveth  best  all  things,  both 
great  and  small." 

CENA  S.  CORNMAN. 


The  Tired  Woman 

Nearly  every  magazine,  great  or 
small,  devoted  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  women,  gives  some 
method  of  physical  development;  ex- 


ercises for  acquiring  grace  and  har- 
mony of  movement — everything  that 
appeals  to  the  artistic  sense.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  too  much  encourage- 
ment of  the  perfect  physical  life, 
Hundreds  of  earnest,  overburdened 
housekeepers  snatch  just  time 
enough  to  glance  at  some  of  the 
methods  of  acquiring  these  desirable 
qualities,  but  are  too  tired  and 
weary,  from  crown  to  sole,  to  do  the 
specified  stunts  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  As  I  have  had; 
some  experience  with  that  "tired 
feeling,"  I  can  sympathize  with  eacl( 
aching  back  and  throbbing  head,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  "short  cut" 
to  rest  and  relief — a  kind  of  "first 
aid  to  the  tired." 

These  exercises  are  not  to  be  com* 
pared  with  the  "show  stunts"  which 
attract  our  men  friends  to  the  finish- 
ing night  of  a  physical  culture  term 
or  calisthenic  season,  but  are  the 
practical,  homespun  sort,  done  on 
the  quiet;  the  kind  that  makes  tired 
backs  and  joints  feel  like  new;  that 
gives  us  courage  to  get  up  and  go 
about  our  duties  with  renewed  en- 
ergy. There  comes  a  time  on  our 
"busy  day"  when  we  feel  there  is 
hardly  enough  strength  of  body  or 
mind  left  to  do  the  next  thing  on  our 
list.  At  just  this  point  I  leave  the 
"next  thing"  to  "whistle  and  wait," 
while  I  take  a  little  rest  for  myself. 

Loosening  my  clothes  comforta- 
bly, I  lie  down  on  the  floor,  flat  on 
my  back  (out  of  range  of  draught), 
with  my  arms  straight  and  limp  at 
my  sides.  The  object  is  to  relax 
every  overstrained  muscle  and  nerve. 
For  that  reason  the  floor  is  prefera- 
ble to  a  couch,  as  it  is  unyielding, 
making  it  necessay  for  the  body  to 
lose  its  tenseness  and  rigidity.  Now, 
I  take  a  full,  deep  breath,  exhaling 
slowly,  repeating  this  eight  or  ten 
times,  continually  thinking  of  com- 
plete rest,  shutting  out  all  thoughts 
of  work — past,  present  and  future — 
courting  calmness  and  comfort.  If 
your  back  has  been  aching,  place  a 
medium-sized  couch  pillow  directly 
under  your  hips  when  you  lie  down; 
this  slight  elevation  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  spinal  column  seems 
to  relieve  the  overstrained  feeling  in 
that  region.  The  longer  you  lie  in 
this  position  the  stronger  and  fresher 
you  feel  in  mind  and  body.  Five 
minutes  of  relaxation,  if  no  more 
time  can  be  spared  from  the  busy 
hour,  is  worth  more  than  a  half 
hour's  jolting  in  a  rocking  chair.  It 
is  very  important  for  housekeepers 
to  hold  themselves  erect,  thereby 
avoiding  severe  attacks  of  headache. 
A  beneficial  exercise  for  this  purpose 
is  the  following:  Stand  with  feet 
together,  arms  hanging  naturally  at 
sides;  inhale  slowly,  at  the  same  time 
raising  your  arms  until  the  fingers 
point  directly  to  the  ceiling;  hold 
your  breath,  and  wnile  doing  so  rise 
to  the  tips  of  your  toes,  stretching 
your  arms  as  much  farther  as  possi- 
ble, then  slowly  exhale  while  arms 
and  feet  are  returning  to  first  posi- 
tion. 

If  you  are  faithful  with  this  exer- 
cise, repeating  it  about  ten  times 
each  morning,  or  night  just  before 
retiring,  you  will  soon  find  your  gen- 
eral health  improving  as  your  body 
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regains  nature's  poise.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  yon  what  you  know  so 
well,  that  fresh  air  «nd  sane  food  go 
hand  in  hand  with  exercise  "f  any 
kind  that  benefits.  The  busiest  of 
women  can  surely  mak  >  a  trial  of 
this  simple  method  of  "rest"  and  de- 
velopment, and  will  be  more  than  -t> 
paid  for  the  effort  it  will  cost  her. 

There  is  so  much  I  want  to  say  to 
you  tired  women  about  why  you  are 
so  tired,  but  you  would  not  have 
time  to  listen,  busy  as  you  keep  your- 
selves relieving  others  of  the  duties 
intended  by  nature  to  keep  their 
blood  circulating  freely,  so  I  will 
content  myself  by  imploring  you  to 
reserve  time  to  devote  to  your  own 
necessities  and  comforts  once  in  a 
while.  Try  it  and  see  what  a  de- 
licious sense  of  freedom  and  power 
comes  to  you.  You  will  then  be  in 
better  condition  to  radiate  cheerful- 
ness and  assist  the  truly  deserving, 
forgetting,  .meanwhile,  that  you  were 
ever  a  victim  of  that  "dreadful  tired 
feeling."  Of  course,  I  will  admit j 
that  there  are  very  few,  even  in  the 
intimate  family  circle,  who  feel 
called  upon  to  encourage  an  over- 
worked woman  to  omit  any  of  the 
nerve-racking  details  that  go  to  make 
up  what  is  called  comfort  (?)  in  the 
present  stage  of  civilization.  This 
fact  places  the  responsibility  of  your 
well  being  on  your  own  shoulders — 
just  where  it  belongs.  In  justice  to 
yourselves,  take  time  to  study  your 
own  personality.  Discover,  if  possi- 
ble, your  place  in  the  plan  of  the 
supreme  intelligence.  Renew  your 
youth  by  recalling  the  play  spirit, 
laid  away  with  your  short  skirts  and 
"pig  tails"  years  ago.  If  you  have 
children  teach  them  to  be  self-reliant. 
Instill  into  their  minds  a  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play;  regardless  of 
sex,  insist  on  their  caring  for  their 
own  rooms  and  keeping  themselve3 
tidy.  In  this  way  yon  will  make 
them  understand  their  responsibili- 
ties as  well  as  their  privileges  as  an 
individual,  at  the  same  time  ridding 
yourselves  of  one  of  the  proverbial 
straws,  the  last  one  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  "break  the  camel's  back." 

When  women  learn  to  save  their 
strength  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing habits  of  physical  and  mental 
health  in  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, choosing  simplicity  instead  of 
display  for  their  watchword,  we  may 
safely  call  it  a  forerunner  of  the 
happy,  co-operative  family  of  which 
we  dream,  where  there  will  be  no 
reason  or  excuse  for  the  product  of 
the  present  system — "the  tired 
woman." 

MRS.  M.  E.  UNDERWOOD. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

A\\  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


A  fJIrl  (ietn  Dinner 
The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion:  "A 
young  girl  of  14,  whom  I  know, 
plans  and  cooks  the  dinner  at  home 
one  evening  of  each  week,  and  her 
mother  stays  away  from  the  kitchen 
entirely  on  this  afternoon.  TIM 
girl's  father  gives  her  a  small 
amount,  of  money  In  the  morning 
before  he  leaves  home,  and  she  does 
the  marketing  with  this  sum.  The 
event  is  anticipated  with  groat  pleaw- 
tire  by  all  the  members  of  the  family 
as  well  as  by  the  little  cook,  and  the 
nourishing  and  appetizing  dinner  she 
serves  Is  certainly  surprisingly 
good." 


6215 


6182. 


Description  of  Patterns 

C228 —  Novel  Yoke  Waist— Thin  stylish 
design  has  a  short  yoke  at  the  shnuldi-rs 
In  both  front  and  bark.  It  opens  quite 
low  In  front  and  the  edges  of  the  open- 
ing are  trimmed  with  a  handsome 
notched  collar.  The  sleeves  have  no 
fullness  at  tlx-  sliouldi-r  and  may  be  of 
elbow  length  or  finished,  shirt  fashion, 
at  the  wrist.  The  pattern  ''.228  is  cut  In 
sizes  34  to  42  Inches  best  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2  yards  of  3fi-lneh  ma- 
terial. 

621.!— Ladles'  font— This  eoat  ran  be 
made  In  either  I  he  lung  "i-  »h*7r1  length 
and  with  either  the  notched  or  sailor 
collar.  Light-weight  serge  or  linen  ran 
be  used.  The  pattern  0213  I*  cut  In  sizes 
34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  for  the  full-length  cont  V', 
yards  of  51-Inch  material. 

6222  —  Misses'  and  Small  Women's 
TlreHS  This  stylish  drexx  Is  made  with  a 
three-gored  skirt,  uhl'li  <  an  be  made 
with  either  the  empire  or  regulation 
waistline.  The  closing  Is  made  tit  the 
front  and  the  long  or  short  sleeve*  can 
bo  used  The  pattern  <V122  Is  cut  In  slz< If 
It.  16  and  I*  veins.  Medium  «lze  requires 
3%  yards  of  It-Inch  material 

01X2—  Simple  RbllM  Press— The  hOVM 
dreos  has  entirely   supplanted  the  wrnp- 


per  as  an  Indoor  garment  for  most 
women.  The  waist  Is  of  blouse  outline, 
plain  at  the  upper  part  and  gathered  :it 
the  waistline.  The  closing  laps  a  little 
to  one  side  and  this  may  be  turned  hack 
and  faced  In  tbe  style  of  a  revcr.  If  de- 
sired. The  skirt  has  three  gores  nnd  Is 
attached  to  waist  nt  the  heltllne.  The 
pattern  MM  Is  cut  In  sizes  31  to  42  Inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  r>si 
yards  of  M-lnch  material,  with  Vynrd 
of  27-Inch  contrasting  goods. 


,  When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  children, 
glye  number  nnd  nge. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  I'ept  , 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb 

■enltby  Pal  ma 

An  olive  oil  bath  Is  an  excellent  thing 
for  n  palm  or  fern 

Pour  two  tablespoonsful  of  olive  oil  fit 
the  root  of  your  plant  about  onee  a 
month  You  will  Immediately  tinte  the 
dirfennce  In  the  plnnt 

It  become*  a  healthy  green  nnd  the 
leaves  fnlrly  spnrkle  In  the  light  If 
your  plant  l«  small,  you  will  not  need 

so  much   olive  oil 


'OVERALLS 

Give  thai  air  of  prosper- 
ity necessary  to  success. 
Get  a  pair  and  identify 
yourself  with  SUCCESS. 

9URNHAM-MUNGER-R00T 

DRY  GOODS  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^O.hampion 

-i3HSilosforBi$Profits 


That's  what  farmers  make  who  own! 
Champion  silos  because  the  silo  is  per-T 
feet  in  construction.    It's  ahead  of  oth- 
ers In  improvements  and  is  sold  at  fac- 
tory prices  on  our  special  proposition.  | 
Valuable  Information  Free. 
Get  it  before  you  buy.   Find  out  what  I 
other  farmers  are  doing.   Get  proof  I 
that  Champion  silos  are  bigger  vai- 1 
ue  for  the  money  than  any  other.  I 
WESTERN  SILO  CO. 
150  11th.  St., Des Moines,  la, 


inn 

LigttaingRbds 


Now  protect  more  valuable  property 
than  any  other  rods  made,  because 
they  are  scientifically  perfect.  Made 
and  sold  under  175. 000  bond. 

ASK  YOUR  DIALER 
For  Shinn  rods,  the  kind  that  are  put  up 
by  experts  and  work  inspected  by  our 
state  inspectors.  It  be  has  none  don't  ac- 
cept any  substlt>'»e  but  write  for  full  par- 
ticulars about  guarantee  and  for  catalog. 
W  C.  SUNN         107 16U)  ft  UKOU  NEWISH! 


Old  Reliable  CHIEF 

CUPOLA  VENTILATOR  WITH 

ANGLE  IRON  FRAME 

No  snow,  rain,  sleet  or 
birds  can  get  in.  It  is 
an  ornament  on  your 
barn,  a  perfect  ven- 
tilator. Keep*  stock 
healthy  by  supplying 
pure  fresh  tlr  to  your 
building.  Write  for 
prices  and  catalogue. 

Shrauger  &  Johnson 

409   Walnut  St. 
Atlantic,  Iowa. 


'25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID  ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  and  Sum- 
mer,   1913,    issue)    of   R  V  R  It  V 
\V  O  M  A  N     UBB    OWN  DltKSS- 
MAKKll,    Illustrating    -'"0  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children.  Is  now 
ready.     To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  2.">r  book, 
post   paid,   for  !>o  extra;  without 
pattern.   1 0r.     Address  all  orders 
for  patterns  and  hooks  to 
I'at  tern  Itepinf  iixt.!. 
Twentieth  Century  Fanner, 
Omaha,  Noh. 


18c 


Tliis  Coupon  .And 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing mngazlnri: 

I'litorlal  imvlnw 
Met 'turn's  Mnirazlnr 

I. ■'lie    ;'     Wot  1.1 


Art-Iron   Twentieth    Century  Fanner. 
Omaha.  Meb 


1  mi  rnn  buy  nnt  nil  In  The 
Twentieth  f'enliiry  I'nrmor  lor  M 
OMfi  per  tqMM  I',  ensh  wllli  ni- 
dpr  nol    les.,   tlinn    T">   tents   fill'  ally 

•  me  in).  It  Is  mltlxnhle  to  write  nt 
onrp,  no  we  Imve  only  one  of  es<  li 
kind. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


July  19,  1913 


THE  FLOUR  CITY 


Built  in  Three  Sizes- -20,  30  and  40  H.  P. 

A  fvood  operator  and  a  poor  tractor 
is  an  unsatisfactory  combination.  A 
{rood  tractor  and  a  poor  operator  does 
not  improve  the  situation,  hut  a 
"Flour  City"  tractor  and  a  good  oper- 
ator is  a  paying  investment. 

The  "Flour  City"  has  many  distinc- 
tive features.  The  bevel  gear  trans- 
mission is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
The  gears  are  made  of  forty-point 
carbon  steel  and  are  practically  inde- 
structible. The  complete  transmis- 
sion, together  with  the  drive  pinion 
and  belt  pulley  are  mounted  on  one 
shaft  and  are  controlled  by  one  lever. 

The  nver-head  valve  is  alsn  a  feature  of  the  "Flour  City." 
Tt  is  conductive  to  perfect  ignition,  combustion  and  econ- 
•  my,  opening  direct  into  a  cylinder  f  ice  from  valve  pock- 
>to:  the  full  energy  of  the  charge  is  utilized,  and  the 
constant  necessity  of  re-grinding  the  valve  is  eliminated. 
These  features  will  appeal  to  any  mochanica!  mind.  Our 
Catalog,  giving  all  details,  will  he  sent  on  request. 

KINNARD-HAINES  COMPANY, 
844  44th  Ave.  No.     Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Blackburn  Farms 

Blackburn  farms  lie  so  that  tractor 
plowing  is  easily  and  cheaply  done.  A 
farmer  tends  a  half  section  there  as  easily 
as  a  quarter  section  in  eastern  Nebraska 
or  Iowa. 

Their  distance  from  Omaha  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  from  Omaha  to  Denver 
and  only  six  or  seven  hours  by  auto  to 
Denver.  The  Unioon  Paciiic  at  Laramie 
has  scores  of  trains  both  east  and  west 
daily.  The  stock  yards  there  feed  in 
transit  10,000  cars  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  per  year. 

The  Wyoming  University  and  the  local 
schools  will  be  found  a  great  aid  in  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising  aside  from  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  government  forest  reserve  supplies 
practically  free  to  the  settlers  all  the 
timber  needed  for  building,  fencing,  etc. 

There  are  various  mines  near,  and  there 
are  promising  indications  of  oil,  in  fact, 
boring  is  going  on  there  now. 

With  the  best  food,  water  and  healthful  sur- 
roundings stock  raising  is  not  only  sure,  but  re- 
markably profitable.  Big  ranches  in  times  gone 
by  have  made  great  fortunes. 

The  water  system  of  Blackburn  .Farms  has  been 
in  continuous  operation  for  over  twenty  years  and 
the  title  to  both   land  and  water  is  perfect. 

These  lands  are  offered  by  the  actual  owners, 
not  agents.  Settlment  now  is  composed  of  farmers 
from  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Prices  of  land 
low  and  terms  liberal.  Our  illustrated  booklet 
will  interest  you.  Send  for  it,  it's  free.  Excur- 
sions and  cheap  rates  are  on  now.  Let  us  tell 
you  about  them  besides  showing  the  land. 

Laramie  Development  Co., 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Asst.  Secy., 
Phone  Doug.  4823.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Carey  Act' 

LAND  OPENING 

Beginning"  August  7,  1913.  3,600 
acres  in  Bear  River  Valley,  Utah. 
Low  prices,  easy  terms  and  long" 
time.  Also  9,000  acres  of  deeded 
land  in  the  Nepenset  Tract  to  be 
sold  at  low  prices.  Basy  terms. 
Long  time. 

Write  for  complete  information. 
Summer  Tourist  fares  (1st  class) 
daily,  to,  and  including,  Sept.  30, 
1913  and  Homeseekers'  fares  (2nd 
class)  1st  and  3d  Tuesdays  of  each 
month. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  110  Union  Pacific  Building 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


Mighty  Questions  Agitating  People  of  Mexico 


CHOICE    LAND    AT    A  BARGAIN — 

If  interested  in  choice  land  at  a  bargain, 
either  for  a  home  or  investment,  read 
the  back  cover  page  of  this  issue.  There 
you  will  find  description  of  a  new  tract 
opened  for  sale  and  settlement  in  the  fa- 
mous Golden  Prairie  District  of  Wyom- 
ing. 


S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  all  layers— regular 
egg  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced from  Lady  Mourine  and  Prince 
Peerless  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
7^1  1° -lay-sure-to-pay.  Stocl<  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
dehyery  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Good 
Z2£$  I'  \u0Uo  fluarterly  magazine.  25c  a 
E?*f;  w'tht-3  ,m.0nths-  egg  record,  each 
issue  practical  instruction  on  the  busl- 
wrfoVwn6  °f  Wy  ™i^S-theeShor°e. 
ttood  way.     Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Parmi  Co.,  Sauffatnck,  Mich. 


i  '-%EXICO  CITY — In  this,  my 
last  letter  from  Mexico,  I 
want  to  give  you  some  of 
iu^gai  the  undercurrents  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing the  possibilities  of  this  republic. 
The  man  who-  think*  the  troubles 
here  are  only  the  struggle  of  the  ins 
and  the  outs  is  mistaken.  The  neo- 
ple  have  become  aroused  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  liberty,  and  there  is  a 
strong  hope  that  the  whole  social 
and  economic  system  will  be  reor- 
ganized. So  far  the  republic  is  still 
in  the  melting  pot.  It  ia  difficult  to 
discuss  parties,  for  parties  are  only 
in  their  formation. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  long 
autocratic  reign  of  Diaz.  For  more 
than  a  generation  he  controlled  the 
country  with  an  iron  hand,  in  which 
was  held  a  two-edged  sword.  Every 
head  which  rose  above  the  average 
level  was  cut  off,  and  his  enemies 
were  wiped  out  without  regard  to 
anything  but  the  success  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Diaz  often  said  that 
he  believed  in  much  government  and 
but  little  politics.  The  result  was 
that  politcal  parties  were  practically 
extinguished  by  his  long  reign. 

When  Madero  became  president  it 
was  with  a  promise  of  reorganiza- 
tion. He  preached  reform  and  equal 
rights  to  all,  and  he  succeeded  in 
planting  the  germs  of  discontent 
among  the  common  people.  He 
preached,  but  he  did  not  accomplish, 
and  his  non-accomplishment  was  one 
of  the  elements  that  brought  his 
overthrow.  The  new  administration 
of  Huerta  is  now  preaching  and 
promising,  and  parties  are  again 
forming.  There  may  be  another 
revolution  or  so  before  order  is 
brought  out  of  chaos,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  old  Mexico 
has  passed  away  forever,  and  that  a 
new1  one  will  eventually  take  its 
place. 

"Dividing  the  Big  Estates 

Among  the  great  questions  which 
are  agitating  the  country  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  landed  estates 
and  their  owners.  The  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  not 
right  that  1,000  families  should  prac- 
tically own  this  mighty  territory. 
Mexico  is  divided  into  enormous 
ranches,  some  of  which  contain  mil- 
lions of  acres  and  are  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars.  These  estates 
have  been  listed  for  taxation  at 
many  times  less  than  their  value. 
Property  worth  a  milion  dollars  in 
gold  will  be  assessed  at  $100,000, 
and  one  worth  $100,000  may  be  as- 
sessed at  $10,000.  For  a  long  time 
there  were  no  taxes  on  unemployed 
lands,  and  the  great  estates  are  still 
returned  at  such  a  low  valuation  that 
their  owners  pay  practically  nothing 
to  the  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  holders  are  taxed  to 
the  full. 

The  man  who  has  a  200-acre  farm, 
which  may  be  worth  $1,000,  dares 
not  list  it  for  $100,  as  the  discrep- 
ancy is  too  evident.  As  a  result  he 
pays  taxes  on  very  nearly  the  full 
value.  This  has  long  been  the  griev- 
ance of  the  small  land  owners,  and 
they  are  now  among  the  discontents, 
who  are  in  the  saddle.  They  want  a 
reorganization  of  the  tax  system, 
and  they  have  made  themselves  so 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Great  Monument  of  Independence  in 
the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma 

felt  that  this  question  is  discussed 
all  over  Mexico. 

The  Communal  Lands 

Another  movement,  which  agitated 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  which 
forms  the  text  of  many  stump 
speeches,  is  the  restoration  of  the 
communal  lands  to  whom  they  for- 
merly belonged.  About  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  every  town  in  Mexico  had 
certain  lands  surrounding  it  which 
were  divided  among  the  citizens,  and 
each  householder  had  his  own  little 
plot,  upon  which  he  could  raise 
enough  corn  for  his  family  and 
where  he  could  pasture  his  cows. 

These  blocks  of  land,  with  the 
town  in  the  center,  were  often  in  the 
heart  of  or  adjoining  a  big  estate, 
which  had  come  from  grants  given 
by  the  kings  of  Spain  centuries  ago. 
The  owners  of  the  estates  wanted 
the  lands  to  add  to  their  already 
large  tracts,  and  so  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Juarez 
they  succeeded  in  abolishing  the 
communal  system  and  passing  a  law 
to  divide  up  the  lands  among  the 
people  of  the  villages.  These  people 
were  mostly  peons  or  Indians,  so 
simple  that  they  sold  out  for  prac- 
tically nothing.  The  owners  of  the 
large  estates  were  ready  to  buy  from 
them,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
communal  lands  came  into  the  hands 
of  these  rich  owners  living  nearby. 

There  are  now  hundreds  of  such 
settlements  in  Mexico,  where  the  sur- 
rounding lands  have  been  acquired 
by  the  rich  estate  owners.  Many  of 
them  are  not  used,  and  their  owners 
will  neither  sell  nor  rent.  In  this 
way  the  residents  of  the  town  are 
compelled  to  work  for  these  men  in 
ord*1  to  live,  and  the  great  estate 
owners  can  fix  their  own  rate  of 
wages.  There  is  no  chance  for  the 
peon  to  get  ahead,  for  he  cannot  buy 
the  land  back,  and  the  system  is  such 
that  it  has  meant  the  enslavement  of 
the  people. 

Among  the  schemes  now  proposed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  to 
purchase  or  condemn  these  tracts 
and  to  restore  them  to  their  owners. 
If  this  is  done  the  peons  will  be 
largely  free  of  their  old  masters,  and 
they  will  gradually  become  more  civ- 
ilized. It  is  found  that  this  has  been 
the  case  with  the  Indians  of  the  few 


towns  which  did  not  give  up  their 
communal  lands.  They  are  more  in- 
dependent and  better  in  every  way. 

The  Mexican  Congress 

During  my  stay  here  I  have  spent 
some  time  in  the  Mexican  congress. 
There  are  two  houses,  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Sen- 
ate holds  its  session  in  the  national 
palace  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  its  own  hall  in  the  business  heart 
of  the  city. 

The  building  of  the  chamber  is  of 
stone,  with  doors  of  wrought  iron. 
It  is  of  the  shape  of  the  Pantheon, 
the  hall  being  a  great  circular  room 
upheld  by  many  columns  and  roofed 
by  a  dome.  An  enormous  chandelier 
of  cut  glass  as  big  as  a  stack  of  hay 
hangs  from  the  center  of  the  dome, 
and  its  many  frosted  light  bulbs 
make  the  hall  as  bright  as  day. 

At  the  back,  under  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  Mexico,  is  the  chair  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  seats  run  in  con- 
centric rows,  rising  from  the  floor 
below  the  speaker's  desk,  gradually 
to  the  back.  Around  the  hall,  and 
looking  down  into  it,  are  galleries, 
which  during  my  visit  were  filled 
with  spectators,  who  listened  to 
every  word  of  the  speeches,  and 
who,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  much 
concerned  in  the  proceedings. 

Each  member  has  his  own  desk 
and  chair,  and  the  order  in  which 
the  desks  are  kept  is  far  better  than 
that  of  our  lower  house  of  congress. 
It  seemed  to  me  also  that  the  Mex- 
ican statesmen  act  better  than  our 
congressmen  do.  They  are  more  po- 
lite and  there  is  less  talking,  whis- 
pering and  smoking  while  the  debat- 
ing1 goes  on. 

The  house  is  much  smaller  than 
ours.  It  has  only  233  members,  the 
representatives  being  elected  for  two 
years,  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for 
each  40,000  inhabitants. 

Both  senators  and  deputies  receive 
salaries  of  $3,000  Mexican^  a  year. 
This  is  equal  to  $1,500  gold.  It  is 
just  one-fifth  what  our  higher  paid 
congressmen  get.  The  Mexican  Con- 
gress meets  annually  in  two  sessions. 
The  first  is  from  April  1  to  May  31, 
and  the  second  is  from  September  16 
to  December  15.  A  permanent  com- 
mittee of  both  houses  sits  during  the 
recess. 

Patriotism  in  Mexico 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Mexicans 
are  growing  more  patriotic.  They 
are  great  stump  speakers,  and  the 
recent  campaigns  of  the  several  pres- 
idents have  started  the  heads  of  the 
masses  to  working.  You  can  now 
hear  much  talk  about  "Mexico  for 
the  Mexicans"  and  the  demand  for 
"a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people."  On  the 
Paseo  de  la  Forma  now  stands  the 
great  monument  of  independence, 
which  was  completed  two  years  ago. 
It  is  the  finest  of  its  kind,  and  it  has 
cost  about  twice  as  much  as  our 
monument  to  George  Washington. 

The  Mexican  capital  is  fast  be- 
coming a  city  of  statutes,  and  some 
of  the  new  public  buildings  are  fine. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  more 
beautiful  postoffice  anywhere  than 
that  of  Mexico  City,  and  the  federal 
capitol,  which  has  been  designed  for 
the  Paseo  de  la  Republica,  will  when 
completed  be  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
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tares  In  Latin  America.  So  far  only 
the  iron  skeleton  has  been  erected. 
The  building  is  to  cost  $10,000,000. 
The  castle  at  Chapultepec  is  also 
very  beautiful. 

Financial  Mexico 
As  far  as  much-needed  funds  are 
concerned,  the  new  loan  which  Mex- 
.  ico  has  recently  gotten  will  put  the 
administration  on  easy  street  for 
some  time  to  come.  When  Huerta 
came  into  power  the  treasury  was 
practically  empty,  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  Madero  and 
the  necessities  of  war.  I  am  told 
that  the  country  is  in  a  much  better 
condition  financially  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  Mexico  has  been  pro- 
ducing a  large  quantity  of  silver  and 
copper,  and  her  exports  for  1912  ex- 
ceeded those  for  1910  and  1911  by 
ll.,000,000  pesos.    During  every  one 


years  we  will  double  our  exports. 
This  is  especially  so  as  to  our  trade 
with  your  country.  We  sold  you 
$224,000,000  worth  of  goods  in 
1912,  and  our  total  exports  that  year 
were  $298,000,000.  So,  you  see, 
you  now  take  the  most  of  what  we 
sell.  You  will  take  even  more  in 
the  future. 

"What  are  the  cnances  for  Amer- 
ican capital?"  I  asked. 

"As  soon  as  matters  become  set- 
tled— and  they  are  bound  to  become 
settled  within  a  short  time — the  op- 
portunities for  successful  investment 
will  be  very  great.  It  is  now  twen- 
ty-five years  since  your  people  be- 
gan to  send  large  sums  to  Mexico, 
and  you  now  have  investments 
amounting  to  many,  many  millions 
of  dollars.  You  have  large  interests 
in  all  of  our  industrial  undertakings. 


The  Castle  of  Chapultepec  is  Also  Very  Beautiful 


of  the  last  five  turbulent  years  there 
has  been  a  surplus  of  ordinary  rev- 
enues over  the  ordinary  disburse- 
ments. In  1907  and  1908  this 
amounted  to  more  than  $18,000,000. 
In  1909  it  was  more  than  $5,000,- 
000,  and  in  1911  it  exceeded  $10,- 
000,000.  In  1912  the  revenues  were 
more  than  $105,000,000. 

As  to  her  national  debt,  Mexico 
has  not  only  been  paying  the  interest 
every  year,  but  she  has  been  cutting 
down  the  principal.  In  1911  and 
1912  this  cut  amounted  to  almost 
$G, 000, 000,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  abnormal  conditions  which 
then  prevailed.  The  resources  of 
the  country  are  such  that  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  it  can  redeem  all 
its  obligations  if  a  stable  govern- 
ment can  be  secured,  and  as  soon  as 
the  country  is  quiet  the  bonds  and 
stocks  now  on  the  market  will  rise. 
The  total  amount  of  the  foreign  debt 
is  something  like  $315,000,000,  and 
this  will  probably  be  added  to  by 
the  damages  demanded  on  account 
of  the  outrages  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tions*. 

Mexican  Trade 

I  had  a  talk  last  night  with  one  of 
the  lending  financiers  as  to  Mexican 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  its 
possible  Increase  through  our  tariff 
reduction.  This  man  says  that  the 
new  tariff  will  send  many  Mexican 
articles  which  are  now  goln«  to  Eu- 
rope to  the  United  States.    Said  D«! 

"Our  foreign  commerce  has  0660 
Bteadlly  Increasing,  and  within  ten 


You  own  the  most  of  our  mines  and 
enormous  quantities  of  land.  The 
right  to  acquire  land  is  unlimited, 
and  there  are  extensive  tracts  await- 
ing the  capitalist.  I  believe  that  the 
large  estates  will  soon  have  to  be 
divided.  They  will  be  laid  out  in 
small  holdings  and  will  be  sold  on 
advantageous  terms. 

"There  are  many  opportunities 
here  along  manufacturing  lines," 
this  man  continued.  "Mexico  needs 
many  articles  which  she  does  not 
produce  and  which  could  be  pro- 
tected by  the  tariff.  Our  cotton  mills 
are  making  great  strides  and  at  no 
distant  date  we  shall  be  exporting 
cotton  cloth.  We  are  now  producing 
all  the  sugar  we  need  and  we  have  a 
surplus  for  exportation.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  make 
our  own  iron  and  steel,  and  I  expect  | 
that  the  steel  industry  will  be  one 
of  our  big  businesses  of  the  future." 

"How  about  your  mines?" 

"Mining  Is  one  of  our  largest  bus- 
inesses, and  It  Is  only  at  Its  begin- 
ning, We  have  vast  tracts  of  unde- 
veloped territory  and  our  mines  are 
steadily  increasing  In  number  and 
output.  Our  production  of  silver 
last  year  was  the  largest  to  date.  It 
was  worth  $89,000,000. 

"The  gold  production  waa  over 
$48,000,000  and  during  that  same 
year  wo  produced  180,000  tons  of 
copper  ore  and  116.000  tonB  of  lend. 
Hvervnne  knows  how  the  petroleum 
product  Is  growing." 
ffopvitght,  inn.  by  Frank  O.  rnrpontor) 


See  the  Smalley  Cutter 
In  Action! 


T 

■  Ifyouwantto  see  a  real 
§  show,  just  watch  this 
Powerful  Smalley  "cutup." 
S^e  it  take  fodder  by  the 
ton  and  cut  it  into  small, 
fine  pieces,  shoot  it  into  a 
giant  silo  60  feet  high. 
Some  improvement  over  the 
old  slat-apron  Cuttsr  that 
requires  an  army  of  work- 
men to  feed  it,  and  balks 
when  it  comes  to  filling  a 
tall  silo. 

Four-fifths  of  all  Silos 
are  now  filled  by  Smalley 
machines. 


■ 


Mr.  R.  M.  Freeman  of 
Fremont,  Neb.,  says:  "I 
have  run  your  machine 
six  days  cutting  green 
corn  for  silo  filling,  m 
the  six  days'  run  I  cut 
500  tons;  I  cut  the  first 
200  tons  in  seventeen 
hours.  The  Blower 
worked  to  perfection. 


Filling  a  Mammoth, 
George  Crow's  Farm,  n« 


it  H'Uchinson,  Kas. 


The  Powerful  SmaEIey  Force-Feed  Silage  Cutter 


One  Lever 
Control 


Blows  60 
Feet  High 


is  a  regular"hawg"for  work.  Makes  no  difference 
whether  you  have  green  or  dry  ensilage  — or 
'  Drive,    whether  it's  corn,  oats,  peas  or  alfalfa.    Now  fur- 
Puller  nlshed  with  Alfalfa  Grinding  Screen  i£  wanted 
(for  making  alfalfa  me  . 

Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  outfits.  No 
Idler  to  bother  with.  TV"  er  cent  steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  foundry  casting  .  No  oiling  by  hand 
— hard  oil  cup  on  all  mporLant  bearings. 

Get  a  po.t  card  quick  and  send  for  Smalley '3 
new  big  illustrated  Catalog.  Finest  Silage  Cut- 
ter Book  ever  printed,  yet  absolutely  free.  Write 
now  for  it. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  ^Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed 
Cutters.  Combination  Ensilage  and  Snapping  Ma- 
chines, Drag  and  Circular  Saw  Machines,  Chamnioa 
Plows,  Cob  Grinders  and  Feed  Mills.  (71) 


Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering 

The  wonderful  expansion  In  nil  flclri*  of  activity  linn  created  a  Brent  demiind  for 
Mechanical*  Klcctrical  and  Civil  Knglnecra.   You  can  save  a  full  year's  tlmo  at 

Highland  Park  College 

Vigorous  and  thorough  instruction  by  export  specialists.  Got  your  R  S.  d curve  and  bo 
working  a  year  before  graduates  of  other  colleges.  Three  years  of  4$  weeks  each. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  practical  work,  better  than  at  almost  any  other  technical 
college.   Our  graduates  are  filling  good  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Special  One-Year  Courses 

Electrical  Engineering— Designed  especially  to  prepare  young  men  for  responsible  po- 
sitions, such  as  superlntendency  of  the  smaller  electric  power  and  lighting  stations, 
power  plants,  etc.    Diploma  awarded. 

Steam  Engineering— Qualifies  young  men  to  take  charge  of  steam  power  or  heating  plants 
and  to  run  stationary  engine  s.  Thorough  instruction  in  engine  and  butler  room  work. 
Machinists'  Course— Tor  those  who  want  to  become  machinists  In  tin*  shortest  time. 
Plenty  of  shop  work,  not  mu<h  text-book  study.  Special  attention  to  accuracy  and  speed. 
Automobile  Machinists'  Course— Arranged  especially  for  those  who  want  to  secure  a 
position  In  mi  automobile  factory  or  to  manage  a  garage.  Students  overhaul,  repair, 
assemble  and  run  cars.    Very  little  text-book  study. 

Special  Courses  In  Gas,  Automobile  and  Traction  FnninoerTnfi 

Each  course  may  be  finished  In  three  months.  Students  work  right  In  machln*  shops,  trac- 
tion engine  house  and  auto  garage;  repair  and  drive  engines  and  automnhllc*.  (ins  Inglno 
Course  maybe  taken  with  cither  the  Traction  Engine  or  Auto  Course  Without  extra  lull  ion. 

In  all  the  r.nglneerlnff  <  oor*c«  net  u  til  «hop  work  In  d  by  the  M  mien  I*.  Ki  er>  ftltl 

III  given  to  iimhltloii*  «fud «■!((*  limited  time  prnl  imin«J  .    The  lull  Ion  le.  -»  urn 

Kin nl I  and  living  i  \|k-mm>h  low.    The  work  d«lio  hero  In  e.jiinl  lo  Unit  of  the  mm 
iiantern   college*-     1'or  catalogue  add  ret* 
GKOItUK  I\  MAUILL,  President,  llighliuid  Park  <  oil ege,  DfJI  Moloen,  lown. 


li 


FREE  LAND  INFORMATION 

You  tiin  Irani  tin1  fa<  Ih  ulioiil  any  Hertlon  of  Ibn  count  rj 
through  THfl  TWENTIETH  GBNT1  BY  FARMER'!  FREE 
LAND  OnTORMATION  BUREAU)  irblob  hi  ttalntalntd  tof  ths 
benefit  of  our  readern.     Cllmiitb'  roiullMonH,    bind    biwn,  bent 

toads  for  any  psitlealsr  oropi  best  Motions  for  Bral!  frowtnf, 

stork  mining  nn>l  KPimral  farming     all  mieli  fart*  may  be  IiikI 
If  you  will  Bentl  postaft  for  reply,  and  Writs  tht 

Land  Department  of  This  Paper 
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D*  HESS  DIP 

And  Disinfectant 

is  a  preparation  entirely  harm-} 
less  to  man  and  beast. 
Its  sole  office  is  to  kill  disease' 
germs,  correct  impure  conditions 
and  destroy  noxious  insect  life. 
It  does  these  things  whenever 
and  wherever  it  is  used  accord- 
ing to  directions.  It  meets  the 
rigid  requirement  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  an  official  dip  for 
sheep  scab.  Its  use  on  farm  stock 
f^rs  insures  animal  health  and  thus 
increases  live-stock  values.  It 
is  an  unfailing  purifier  for 
foul  sinks,  drams,  sewers  and 
outbuildings.  There  is  no 
certainty  of  profit  in  stock 
farming  without  its  use. 


mm 


Write  for  a  free 
Dip  Booklet. 


,  DR. 


HESS  & 
CLARK 

Ashland, 
Ohio. 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
k  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEF0REJ0U  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
Plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-iM^L 
mer  ai  Small  Cost.      tgrnnSi-v.  'tE 

Send  Puoiai  .'or  New  Water  Supply  PvLm^KS  1^B"~«2? 

Plan     M  will  bring  you  100  pictures 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Ohicago^/jV"' 
Aermotor  Co.,  2d  >n1  Madison  Street*.  Oakland,  ill  Cat. 


KENDALLS 


—has  saved  thousands  o£  dollars 
and  .thousands  of  horses.  The 
old    reliable   cure    for  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Splint  or  lameness. 
For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price 
$1  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.  "Treatise 
free  at  druggists  or  write  to  Dr. 


SPAVIN   "V 


B.  J 


COMPANY,  Knosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  C.  S.  A. 


the  Horse" 
KENDALL 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Send  10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry," 
our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a  year. 
Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  record  cov- 
ering three  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewo-c-d 
way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms.  Saiigatuck,  Mich. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and   Live   Stock   is  our  motto.     We  offer 

you  reliable  service. 

HOCCrSON  &  RINK,  Fergus  Falls,  BEnn. 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
FARMER  will  not  knowingly  pub- 
lish an  advertisement  of  an  unrelia- 
ble firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do 
exactly  as  it  advertises.  Any  sub- 
scriber who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  'do  as  he  promises  in  his 
advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  us  his  claim  for  adjustment 
or  collection. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


A  Word  of  Appreciation 

Editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer:  As  a  veterinarian  permit 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  ex- 
cellent and  most  favorable  endorse- 
ment of  the  resolutions  that  were 
presented  and  passed  by  the  recent 
convention  of  Missouri  Valley  vet- 
erinarians held  in  this  city.  It  is 
very  gratifying,  indeed,  to  find  that 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  general 
health  conditions  in  the  live  stock 
industry  of  the  country  are  approved 
by  laymen  and  are  published 
through  so  valuable  a  medium  as 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  I 
am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiments 
of  all  who  were  in  attendance  and 
heard  the  splendid  efforts  of  those 
who  advocated  immediate  legisla-1 
tion  for  improvement  of  conditions 
said  to  exist  (as  undoubtedly  do)  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  in  saying  that 
they  heartily  thank  you  for  your 
earnest  sympathy.  Long  live  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  and  its 
progressive  editor.  Let  all  veteri- 
narians unite  in  hoping  that  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  will  heed  our 
request.  G.  R.  YOUNG,  D.  V.  S., 
Ex-President  M.  V.  V.  A. 
Omaha,  July  14,  1913. 
Editor's  Note — Such  letters  as 
this  are  valued  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  because  they  show 
that  the  public  appreciates  the  ef- 
forts it  is  putting  forth  for  the  im- 
provement of  general  farm  condi- 
tions. 


More  About  Barren  Fruit  Trees 
J.  W.  B.,  Cokato,  Minn.:  I  no- 
ticed a  piece  in  your  paper  in  the 
Readers'  Exchange  about  apple  trees 
that  never  bear  fruit.  The  North- 
western Greening  here  in  Minnesota 
is  a  shy  bearer,  and  usually  does  not 
bear  until  the  trees  are  9  or  10  years 
old.  They  then  bear  a  crop  or  two 
and  then  die.  The  Martha  has  al- 
ways been  a  shy  bearer,  or  has  borne 
none  at  all.  The  Whitney  is  an 
early  and  good  bearer  nearly  every 
year.  The  fruit  is  one  of  the  finest 
canning  apples  grown.  We  do  not 
grow  the  Winesap  in  Minnesota  very 
much. 

Answer — There  used  to  be  a  good 
deal  said  a  few  years  ago  that  se- 
vere root  pruning  would  make  bar- 
ren fruit  trees  bear.  This  method 
in  some  instances  has  proved  suc- 
cessful. There  have  been  a  number 
of  instances  where  the  same  result 
has  been  achieved  by  boring  in  a 
circle  about  a  barren  tree  about  four 
holes  twelve  feet  distant  from  the 
tree  and  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and 
exploding  in  the  bottom  of  these 
holes  a  20  per  cent  dynamite  cart- 
ridge. No  instance  comes  to  mind 
where  this  method  has  failed.  It 
might  be  well  for  owners  of  barren 
apple  trees  to  try  the  experiment 
and  see  how  it  will  work.  The  holes 
may  be  bored  with  a  two-inch  auger 
to  which  a  lengthened  shank  has 
been  attached. 


Cow  Apparently  Tubercular 

Mrs.  H.  P.,  Randolph,  Neb.:  Re- 
ceive your  farm  paper  and  find  many 
useful  hints.  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
what  ails  my  5-year-old  cow.  Last 
winter  I  noticed  that  her  nose  ran 
and  that  she  breathed  heavily 
through  her  nose  and  mouth.  A 
few  days  ago  she  had  a  fine,  big, 
healthy   steer   calf   and   has  more 


milk  than  the  calf  can  use,  so  we 
milk  her  twice  a  day  clean.  Since 
then  the  cow's  breath  is  heavier,  es- 
pecially when  driven  a  short  way, 
and  she  acts  as  if  it  were  her  lungs 
or  throat,  and  is  not  as  fat  as  the 
other  cows.  She  runs  loose  in  pas- 
ture with  the  others.  Please  tell 
me  what  ails  her  and  if  her  milk  is 
good. 

Answer — We  suspect  this  cow  is 
tubercular,  and  would  suggest  that 
she  be  given  the  tuberculin  test. 


Fungus  Growth  on  Cedar  Trees 

Mrs.  C.  C.  J.,  Bloomfield,  Neb.: 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  brown 
fungus  growth  on  cedar  trees?  Will 
it  kill  the  trees,  and  how  can  one  do 
away  with  It? 

Answer — The  brown  fungus  re- 
ferred to  is  known  by  the  scientific 
men  as  the  cedar  apple.  Some  farm- 
ers confound  it  with  the  seed  of  the 
tree,  which  is,  of  course,  all  wrong. 
It  is  spread  by  spores  that  are  car- 
ried by  the  wind.  It  is  a  danger  to 
trees  even  if  it  does  not  kill  them. 
The  greatest  danger,  however,  that 
it  does  is  in  infecting  certain  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  principally  apple 
trees.  It  puts  its  mark  on  both  trees 
and  fruit.  The  only  method  of  con- 
trol known  at  present  is  to  kill  the 
trees,  and  thus  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus. 


How  to  Sow  Alfalfa 

J.  E.  T.,  Fertile,  Minn.:  I  am  in- 
terested in  farming  and  would  like 
to  sow  some  alfalfa.  Would  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  land  is  best 
adapted  to  it.  I  have  land  that  is  a 
little  sandy  and  some  that  is  not 
sandy.  How  much  should  be  sown 
to  the  acre,  and  when  is  the  best 
time  to  sow? 

Answer — In  the  latitude  of  Min- 
nesota it  is  best  to  sow  alfalfa  the 
last  week  in  July,  provided  the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  culti- 
vated and  the  weeds  destroyed.  It 
should  be  sown  broadcast,  twenty 
pounds  to  the  acre,  putting  on  ten 
pounds  going  one  way  and  then 
crossing  the  field,  putting  on  the 
other  ten  pounds.  This  will  pre- 
vent balks  or  vacant  spaces  and  give 
an  even  stand.  Either  kind  of  land 
you  mention  is  good  for  alfalfa,  pro- 
viding it  is  well  drained. 


Tool  for  Cultivating  Alfalfa 

L.  E.  L.,  Julesburg,  Colo.*  I  read 
in  your  paper  that  there  was  on  the 
market  some  tool  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  alfalfa.  We  are  raising 
it  in  rows,  and  would  like  to  know 
what  you  think  is  the  best  tool  with 
which  one  can  get  over  the  ground 
rapidly? 

Answer — The  best  tool  for  your 
purpose  depends  on  how  far  apart 
the  rows  are.  If  they  are  three  feet 
apart,  the  common  corn  cultivator, 
with  four  two-inch  shovels  on  each 
side,  will  answer  the  purpose.  If 
the  rows  are  closer  together  than 
this,  some  other  tool  will  answer 
the  purpose  better. 


The  Heel  Fly  Again 

G.  M.,  Melba,  Kan.:  I  have 
caught  heel-flies.    They  are  like  the 


nit-fly  that  gets  on  our  horses,  only 
a  little  smallef  and  a  little  darker 
in  color.  If  our  friend,  A.  J.  C,  will 
tie  a  gentle  milch  cow  and  watch 
her  ip  heel-fly  time,  he  can  see  the 
fly,  and  catch  it,  too.  I  have  had 
thirty  years'  experience  in  raising 
cattle  on  range  and  feed,  and  I 
know  there  is  a  heel-fly  as  above 
described.  I  caught  one  and  kept  it 
in  alcohol  for  a  number  of  years  to 
show,  and  I  think  my  brother  in 
Oklahoma  has  it  now. 


Alfalfa  Cultivators 

W.  F.,  Riverside,  Cal.:  In  your 
issue  for  June  2S  you  have  a  very 
interesting  article  On  cultivating  al- 
falfa, and  wind  up  by  saying  you  are 
glad  to  answer  questions  in  regard 
to  tools  for  cultivating.  Please  tell 
me  what  kind  of  a  tool  to  get,  where 
to  get  it  and  how  to  use  it.  I  have 
300  acres  of  alfalfa  near  Brawley, 
in  Imperial,  Valley,  which  need  cul- 
tivation. I  am  using  the  disk  and 
the  curved  spike-toothed  disk, 
neither  of  which  is  satisfactory. 
Kindly  come  through  with  the  in- 
formation as  soon  as  possible. 

C.  L.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  We 
notice  an  article  in  your  issue  of 
June  2  8  entitled  "Cultivating  Al- 
falfa." In  this  article  you  refer  to 
some  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  al- 
falfa. We  should  like  to  have  a  list 
of  such  implements  as  you  have  in 
mind  and  be  informed  where  we  can 
buy  them,  as  we  have  heretofore 
been  using  the  disk  and  the  spike- 
toothed  disk.  If  there  is  anything 
better,  we  should  like  to  find  it. 

W.  R.  B.,  Bliss,  Idaho:  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  your  article  en- 
titled "Cultivating  Alfalfa"  in  your 
issue  of  June  28,  and  would  like  to 
ask  what  tools  are  best  adapted  to 
such  work.  I  know  of  nothing  ex- 
cept the  spring-tooth  harrow.  I  in- 
tend purchasing  some  tool  for  that 
purpose  solely.  I  naturally  want  the 
best.  We  have  volcanic  ash  soil, 
and  irrigate  in  furrows.  Our  weed 
pests  are  chiefly  downy  broom  grass, 
foxtail  and  Chinese  lettuce.  I  think 
anything  that  will  destroy  foxtail  or 
blue  grass  will  answer  the  purpose, 
as  it  seems  next  to  impossible  to  in- 
jure the  stem  by  any  kind  of  culti- 
vation. Conditions  here  are  ideal  for 
the  growth  of  alfalfa,  and  it  seems 
that  the  rougher  the  cultivation  the 
thicker  and  more  vigorous  the 
growth. 

Editor's  Note — Taken  with  a  pre- 
ceding letter  appearing  in  the  Read- 
ers' Exchange,  these  inquiries  make 
four  that  have  been  received  during 
a  single  week  with  reference  to  the 
same  subject  matter.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  what  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  lias  to  say  on  such 
a  subject  as  this  excites  such  wide- 
spread attention.  Each  of  these  let- 
ters, has  been  privately  answered  by 
return  mail.  Our  readers  will  read- 
ily see  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
us  to  mention  in  these  columns  any 
specific  tool  or  any  manufacturer  by 
name,  as  that  would  bring  a  storm 
of  hornets  about  our  ears  from  other 
manufacturers.  The  fact  that  such 
inquiries  are  being  received  at  this 
office  should  prove  to  manufacturers 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  such  inquiries. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Iowa 
State  Drainage  Association  has  just 
been  issued  by  its  secretary,  Prof. 
W.  H.  Stevenson  of  Ames,  la.  It 
covers  the  whole  field  of  the  drain- 
age of  farm  land.  Farmers  that 
have  land  to  drain  can  do  no  better 
than  to  send  25  cents  to  the  secre- 
tary and  secure  a  copy  of  the  report. 


Missouri's  wool  crop  last  year  sold 
for  $1,856,250. 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


Her  Chicken  Pie 

'•Jack,  dear,"  she  thoughtfully  began, 

"It  was  a  tender-heai  ted  man 
Who  killed  this  bird  that  you  and  I 

Are  eating  In  my  chicken  pie. 
Yes  "  she  went  on,  "it  must  be  so, 

Dreading  to  deal  the  fatal  blow; 
I  think  from  all  that  now  appears, 

He  hesitated  years  and  years. 

— Exchange. 


iUffli 


Keeping  Off  Blackhead 
|ROF.  HADLEY,  biologist  for 
Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station,  has  this  to  say  of 
blackhead  in  turkeys: 
"Long  experience  has  shown  me 
that  turkeys  can  be  raised  in  yards 
and  pens  just  as  successfully  as  on 
free  range,  if"— and  here  he  lays 
stress— "they  can  be  kept  from 
the  disease  called  blackhead." 

With  this  remark  he  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  parasites  that 
cause  blackhead  are  always  present, 
and  waiting  a  chance  to  develop,  if 
given  proper  conditions  for  devel- 
oping in  the  lower  intestines.  One 
of  these  conditions  is,  and  a  prime 
one,  the  clogging  of  the  intestines 
by  not  only  too  much  food,  but  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food.  Penning  the 
birds,  or  giving  limited  range,  tends 
to  a  stuffing  of  :he  intestines,  as 
they  cannot  get  the  exercise  neces- 
sary for  quick  digestion,  and  the  re- 
sult is  drooping  turkeys  and  many 
deaths,  and  all  caused  by  the  black- 
head parasite.  We  all  know  that 
confinement  is  disastrous  to  tur- 
keys, even  the  young  and  growing, 
but  many  do  not  guess  of  what 
they  die. 

We  all  know  how  the  range  tur- 
keys die  off  that  stuff  and  stuff  on 
green  corn.  Acute  indigestion,  we 
call  it,  but  the  biologist  would  more 
than  likely  call  it  acute  blackhead, 
the  fermenting  condition  of  the 
packed  intestinal  contents  favoring 
the  speedy  growth  of  the  blackhead 
bacillus. 

Certain  foods,  and    even  certain 
kinds  of  tablets  containing  certain 
acids,  he  contends,  will  shorten  up 
this  loss  of  turkeys.    Turkeys,  es- 
pecially the  young  and  growing,  nat 
urally  consume  too  much  food.    It  is 
their  nature  to,  if  given  the  chance, 
and  if     mash  is  fed  them  they  will 
always  eat  about  three  times  more 
than  the  body  can  take  care  of  un 
less  given  time.    No  wonder  at  the 
big    death    rate    beginning    in  the 
flock  at  from  three  to  more  weeks 
of  age.     He  advises  the  feeding  of 
sour  milk  from  the  first,  but  orders 
it  increased  largely  by  the  time  the 
poult  approaches  its  third  week,  sup- 
plying the  clabbered  milk  until  each 
poult  uses  from  three  to  more  quarts 
a   week.      Other    foods,  especially 
grains,  muBt  be  given  In  connec  tion, 
but  his  experiments  show  that  a  tur- 
key can  stuff  on   green   stuff  and 
clabber  milk  and  never  be  hurt  by 
the   stuffing.     After   the  sixteenth 
week  both  curd  and    whey  can  be 
given  in  large  quantities.    He  docs* 
not  believe  In  stuffing  the  curd  In 
them  the  first  weeks  of  age,  as  It 
does  not  assimilate,  but  the  stuffing 
with  clabber  he  advises  not  only  a 
help  to  the   food   problem,  but  as 
medicine.        IDA  M.  SHEPLKH 


eggs  laid  by  my  flock  of  hens  were 
so  highly  infertile  in  the  spring, 
when  there  was  need  of  fertility,  and 
are  so  highly  fertile  now,  when  I 
need  so  few  for  hatching  purpose 
and  have  no  calls  for  eggs  to  set. 
In  fact,  people  refused  to  buy  from 
me  a  second  time  on  account  of  the 
non-fertility  of  the  eggs  I  sold  them. 
I  kept  plenty  of  male  stock  and  these 
were  of  good  age.  Now  every  egg 
tested  shows  to  be  fertile,  and  the 
icks  hatched  from  them  grow  like 
weeds. 

Answer — Withou  t  knowing  any- 
thing of  how  you  fed  and  cared  oth- 
erwise for  your  flock,  I  can  only 
make  a  guess  that  it  may  be  due  al- 
together to  the  season  of  the  year. 
I  find  that  fowls  on  range  and  al- 
lowed access  to  the  freshest  of  grass 
will  always  show  greater  fertility  in 
the  eggs  laid  by  them  than  they 
showed  earlier  in  the  season,  when 
cold,  wind  and  bare  grounds  kept 
them  huddled  and  flocked'  together 
under  shelter.  The  reasons  are 
more  than  one,  but  green  grass  and 
exercise  is  largest  of  the  reasons. 


Hummer  Fertility 

A  Subscriber,  Nebraska:  1  am 
puzzled  to  know  the  reason  why  the 


Scabies 

Mrs.  C.  J.,  Nebraska:  My  Black 
Langshan  chickens  have  scabby  legs, 
though  none  of  the  rest  of  my  fowls 
have,  and  they  were  all  hatched  and 
raised  together.  Please  tell  cause 
and  cure. 

Answer — If  they  are  young  chick- 
ens, I  judge  they  were  incubator 
hatched  and  brooder  raised.  If  not, 
then,  unless  the  Langshan  eggs  were 
brought  on  your  place  from  other 
flocks,  and  the  parasites  causing  the 
leg  scabies — which  I  judge  it  to  be 
— were  on  the  eggs,  I  cannot  see 
why  the  Langshans  should  have  this 
trouble  and  the  other  chickens  not 
have  it.  It  might  be  that  the  para- 
sites— which  the  chickens  must  get 
from  somewhere — first  started  on 
the  legs  of  the  Langshans  because 
the  feathers  first  made  a  good  hiding 
place  for  the  scabie  mite.  Unless  it 
is  stopped,  it  will  eventually  reach 
all  of  the  chickens.  If  the  chickens 
are  young,  with  tender  legs,  then 
wash  well  with  warm,  lathery  water 
and  apply  a  carbolized  salve  well  un- 
der the  scales.  This  you  may  be 
compelled  to  do  three  or  four  times. 
If  the  chickens  are  old,  wash  the 
legs  well  with  soap,  but  don't  rub 
to  the  point  of  bleeding,  after  which 
soak  the  leg  well  in  pure  coaloil. 
Once  may  do  the  work  if  you  get  it 
well  under  the  scales.  Kill  all  the 
parasites  on  the  roosts  with  coaloil 
or  carbolic  acid  spray. 

Summertime  Dairy  grama 
Considering  that  plenty  of  good 
oil  for  the  cream  separator  is  a  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor  in  operating 
the  machine,  and  that  It  prevents 
wear  and  tear  of  the  high-geared 
parts,  the  moderate  cost  of  high- 
grade  oil  1b  an  investment  which  re- 
turns a  many-fold  profit  to  the  oper- 
ator. 

Salt  Is  Important  at  this  par- 
ticular season  because  It  not  only 
keeps  the  dairy  cows'  digestive  or- 
gans in  prime  condition,  but  it  has 
a  cooling  effect,  on  the  entire  body. 

To  kaep  well,  batter  must  bo  per- 
fectly clean  and  cool  when  Churned ; 
then',  these  conditions  being  main- 
tained, H  will  keep  fresh  and  swoot 
almost  Indefinitely. 


HOT  WEATHER 

the  Ideal  Time  to  Use  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR: 


THERE  is  no  time  when  the  use  of  the  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separ- 
ator is  so  indispensable  to  the  profitable  production  of  cream, 
or  butter  as  during  the  hot  weather  of  midsummer. 

The  use  of  the  separator  at  this  season  usually  means  the  dif- 
ference between  a  profit  and  a  loss  in  dairying.  It  accomplishes  a 
great  saving  of  butter-fat  that  goes  to  waste  with  any  other  method 
of  separation  and  enables  the  production  of 
a  higher  quality  of  cream  and  butter-fat  than 
is  otherwise  possible. 

Moreover  with  a  DE  LAVAL  the  advant- 
ages over  other  cream  separators  are  great- 
est at  this  season  because  the  separation  is) 
more  complete  and  the  cream  heavier  an  I 
more  even  in  texture.  The  machines  turn 
more  easily  and  the  capacity  is  greater,  get- 
ting the  work  through  more  quickly. 

If  you  haven't  a  separator  you  can 
scarcely  afford  to  defer  the  purchase  of  a 
DE  LAVAL,  or  if  you  have  a  separator  whichi 
is  not  doing  satisfactory  work  there  is  no 
better  time  to  discard  it  in  favor  of  a  DE  LAVAL,  first  trying  the 
machines  side  by  side  for  your  own  satisfaction,  which  every  DE 
LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to  do. 

See  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  at  once  or  if  you  do  not 
know  him  write  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


PTo  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  p 
on  fowls  and  In  the  bouses,  use 


ly  cutters  made  that  cITect  a  positive  shear-cut 
?  entire  width  of  bundle,  from  sides  to  center  of  throat. 
i^This  keeps  bundles  in  middle  of  throat.grcatly  decreas* 
es  friction,  and  increases 
cutting  power  anil  capaci  _ 
'  Fully  guaranteed.  Cata- 
log explains  this  wonderful 
feature  and  our  full  line. 
Send  for  it  now.  Address 
Department  68 
KAUMUOO  TANK  £  SILO  CO. 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


ansas  City. Mo. 
No.  Pt,  Worth.  Tex. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 
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on  fowls  and  In  the  houses,  use 
PRATTS     POWDERED    LICE  KILLER 

2Sc  and  50c  per  package 
and    PRATTS    LIOU1D    LICE  KILLER 
35c  quart;  $1  gallon 
Eacb  the  best  of  Its  kind 
"Your  money  back  if  if  falla" 
160-page  poultry  book  i0c  by  mall 

At  all  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 
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CHOICE    LAND    AT    A  BAEOAIN 

If  interested  In  cholee  land  at  a  bargain, 
either  for  a  home  or  Investment,  read 
the  hack  cover  page  of  this  Issue.  There 
vou  will  find  description  of  a  new  tract 
opened  for  sale  and  settlement  In  the  fa- 
mous Golden  Pralrlo  District  of  Wyom- 
ing. 


Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK — just  off  the  proas— report h  th« 
work  of  ill"  Kirst  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  !•  arm 
Credits,  held  in  Chicago  April  Sth.  !»th  and  loth  I '.' 1  .', .  Ihn 
most  notahle  gathering  ever  assembled  for  the  discussion  and 
Bt tidy  of  farm  problems. 

To  Farmers-- It  In  a  w'fl«  "niul  »«°'{-  To  Students,  ft 
valuable  reference  hook.  To  the  doner.,!  Header  a 
fascinating  review  of  the  farmer's  fir.M  t"  place  hU 
vocation  on  a  par  with  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

Bound  In  doth  and  printed  In  dear  type  on  good  ,|iiallty  paper. 

Price  $  1  per  copy,  postpaid 

No  farmer  or  business  mnn  should  ho  without  this  ureal  hook 
M.c    most    comprehensive,    authentic,    practical    and  useful 
publication  or  the  kind  In  print. 

Order  early  an  the  Btipply  ll  limited. 

The  National  Conference  of 
Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 


1  |OH  Mleger  HuUdlng 


Ohji  i«g".  miaou 
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Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


SELLERS  of  cattle  had  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way  last 
week.  For  the  first  time  in 
some  weeks  back  the  demand 
tor  beef  outstripped  the  supply 
of  live  cattle,  with  the  result  that  prices 
for  the  latter  steadily  advanced.  There 
was  everywhere  an  upward  tendency  in 
the  market  and  by  the  close  of  the  week 
it  was  possible  to  observe  advances  of  15 
to  25  cents  at  the  different  selling  points. 
That  advance,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  near  the  close  of  the 
previous  week,  was  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
recent  declines,  so  that  at  present  writ- 
ing the  market  may  be  considered  as 
back  where  it  was  at  the  high  time  some 
four  weeks  ago. 

After  such  a  "sharp  advance  it  might 
be  well  to  be  prepared  for  a  little  re- 
action in  the  market,  especially  should 
receipts  prove  to  be  somewhat  more  lib- 
eral. However,  the  future  of  the  cattle 
market  has  cleared  up  very  much  within 
the  last  two  weeks.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  such  as  the  fly  pest,  feeders  in 
many  sections  of  the  corn  belt  were  be- 
coming very  anxious  to  unload  their  sur- 
plus beef  steers.  The  cleaning-up  pro- 
cess which  overloaded  the  markets  of 
the  country  two  and  three  weeks  ago 
has  now  been  carried  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  is  very  much  less  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  over-supplied  in  the 
future.  As  a  matter  of  course,  sharp  ad- 
vances in  the  market  are  always  liable 
to  be  followed  by  increased  receipts,  and 
such  increase  in  arrivals  might  lead  to 
a  reduction  in  values.  No  one,  however, 
anticipates  any  such  reduction  to  be  more 
than  of  a  temporary  character,  as  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that  breaks  in  the 
future  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  sud- 
den reduction  in  shipments. 

No  Change  in  Cattle  Prices  Expected 

Operators  cn  the  market  as  a  rule,  bar- 
ring temporary  breaks,  are  expecting  to 
see  cattle  continue  selling  about  where 
they  are  at  present  for  some  little  time 
to  come.  To  put  it  in  the  form  of  fig- 
ures, they  are  looking  for  an  $8  to  $9 
market  for  the  bulk  of  the  good  corn-fed 
steers  at  western  points. 

All  indications  point  to  a  rather  late 
beginning  of  the  wsstern  cattle  run. 
Range  men  have  good  reasons  for  feel- 
ing secure,  and  unless  unexpected  causes 
change  their  plans  most  of  them  will  be 
inclined  to  hold  their  cattle  until  they 
have  had  time  to  put  on  considerable 
flesh.  Between  now  and  the  time  when 
the  range  season  will  be  on  the  country 
is  liable  to  become  pretty  hungry  for 
beef,  and  it  is  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility that  prices  may  show  a  very  dis- 
tinct advance  over  those  prevailing  at 
the  present  time.  However,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  present  prices  are  about  as 
high  as  the  country  can  afford  to  pay, 

Falling  Off  in  Hog  Receipts 

Hogs  have  recently  shown  considerable 
price  improvement,  and  the  bulls  in  the 
hog  trade  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
thereby.  Receipts  are  quite  liberal,  but 
the  quality  at  many  points  is  very  poor, 
and  supplies  of  marketable  stock  are 
proving  to  be  somewhat  disappointing. 
The  fact  is,  the  hog  market  is,  according 
to  the  hulls,  occupying  a  strong  position. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  eleven  principal  selling 
points  foot  up  11,250,000  head,  which  is  a 
falling  off  of  almost  1,250.000  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last 
year.  No  longer  ago  than  1908  receipts 
at  these  same  points  ran  considerably 
above  the  15.000,000  mailt. 

Cholera  has  undoubtedly  made  serious 
inroads  upon  the  supply  of  hogs.  One 
begins  to  hear  hog  shortage  talk  at  the 
big  market  centers.  The  statisticians 
have  figured  out  that  only  seven  states 
in  the  union  have  a  surplus  of  pork, 
namely.  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Indiana  and  Illinois.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  corn  belt  hogs  have  almost 
disappeared  and  at  the  present  time 
many  of  the  hogs  coming  to  market  are 
immature  and  are  being  sent  to  the  pack- 
ing houses  really  in  advance  of  what 
would  be  their  normal  time.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  current  high  prices  are 
a  "big  inducement  to  farmers  to  let  go 


of  their  hogs,  while  the  fear  of  cholera, 
is  undoubtedly  working  toward  the  same 
end. 

After  the  whole  situation  has  been 
carefully  reviewed,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  the  bulls  have  good  reason  for 
feeling  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
hog  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices 
are  already  high  and  the  market  is  al- 
ready very  satisfactory  to  the  selling  in- 
terests, so  that  no  further  advance  is 
really  necessary  to  make  it  a  bull  mar- 
ket 

Sheep  and  Lambs    Coming   in  Well 

Sheep  and  lambs  from  the  northern 
ranges  are  beginning  to  move  market- 
ward  and  may  be  expected  to  continue 
coming  in  greatly  increasing  numbers  un- 
til the  height  of  the  shipping  season  is 
reached.  Prices  thus  far  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  With  good  Idaho  lambs 
selling  last  week  at  $8  and  above  on  the 
basis  of  Omaha,  shippers  had  every  rea- 
son for  being  well  pleased.  The  imme- 
diate future  of  the  market,  as  usual  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  is  dependent 
very  largely  upon  the  number  of  south- 
ern and  southwestern  grassers  still  to 
come.  Should  receipts  of  these  southern- 
ers prove  to  be  very  large  during  the 
coming  week  or  two,  it  would  be  no  more 
than  reasonable  to  expect  a  somewhat 
lower  range  of  prices  on  northern  lambs. 

Generally  speaking,  future  prospects 
are  for  the  most  part  flattering.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  feeder  end  of  the 
trade.  Almost  everyone  who  tried  feed- 
ing sheep  last  winter  made  money,  and 
a  money-making  proposition  is  always  an 
attractive  one.  The  farmers  who  made 
money  last  season  out  of  sheep  will  un- 
doubtedly be  in  the  market  again  this 
fall,  and  it  will  be  passing  strange  if 
they  do  not  bring  many  of  their  neigh- 
bors with  them  as  buyers.  The  excess- 
ively high  prices  at  which  feeding  cattle 
are  selling  must  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  many  old  cattle  feeders  to  change 
over  to  sheep. 

From  all  sections  of  the  corn  belt  come 
reports  of  a  very  abundant  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  feed  and  pasture,  with  a  great 
shortage  of  stock.  Many  of  these  farm- 
ers must  buy  feeders  of  some  kind  or 
other  or  see  their  surplus  rough  feed  go 
to  waste.  That  they  will  buy  sheep  and 
lambs  freely  is  the  belief  of  practically 
everyone  interested  in  the  sheep  trade. 

As  to  the  supply,  reports  all  agree  that 
there  will  be  a  great  many  feeders  from 
the  range  available.  Some  market  points, 
notably  Omaha,  are  looking  for  record- 
breaking  runs  the  coming  fall.  Whether 
these  expectations  will  be  realized  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  even  if  no  records 
are  broken  ft  is  safe  to  predict  that 
hoth  supply  and  demand  will  be  very 
large.  It  would  be  merest  folly  at  the 
present  time  to  make  any  definite  pre- 
diction as  to  prices,  but  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  feeder  sheep  and  lambs 
will  sell  relatively  lower  than  cattle,  but 
still  high  enough  to  give  the  range  men 
good  returns. 


be  tied  with  a  strong  string.  After  all 
pulsations  have  stopped,  cut  it  with  a 
sharp  knife-  Watch  the  foal  for  a  few 
days  and  see  that  it  nurses  properly. 
Don't  allow  the  mare  or  colt  too  much 
exercise  for  the  first  two  or  three  days. 
After  this  the  mare  and  foal  may  have 
the  run  of  the  lot  during  the  night,  but 
keep  them  in  the  stable  away  from  the 
flies  during  the  day. 

W.  M.  PHILLIPS. 


Care  of  Brood  Mare  and  Colt 

The  care  we  give  the  mare  is  the 
foundation  on  which  we  are  to  rear  the 
future  horse.  After  having  made  a  se- 
lection of  the  kind  of  horse  we  wish  to 
produce,  and  having  mated  the  mare, 
she  may  continue  doing  her  work  as 
usual.  She  will  be  much  better  than 
if  she  remains  idle.  As  a  coming  mother 
she  should  ha.ve  the  Dest  of  care  and 
careful  grooming.  There  can  be  no  rule 
for  feeding  that  will  fit  every  case. 
There  is  no  better  ration  for  a  brood 
mare  than  oats  and  bran,  mixed  clover 
and  timothy  hay. 

During  the  winter,  if  the  mare  is  idle, 
she  should  be  turned  out  for  exercise  in 
the  lot  every  day,  unless  it  is  stormy. 
When  spring  work  begins  she  may  take 
her  place  in  team  if  worked  carefully. 
If  very  stumpy  or  stony  ground  is  to  be 
broken,  better  not  work  the  mare  heavy 
with  foal,  ae  the  jerking  might  cause 
abortion.  Do  not  hurry  the  mare,  even  if 
very  busy,  as  in  such  condition  she  can- 
not stand  as  hard  work  as  usual.  When 
the  mare  drops  her  foal,  it  is  the  safest 
plan  to  have  an  attendant  if  possible. 

In  case  the  cord  is  too  strong,  it  must 


Aged  Brood  Sows 

The  kaeping  of  old  sows  as  breeders 
is  a  debatable  question.  Many  farmers 
claim  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  sows 
over,  that  gilts  are  just  as  good,  and  that 
the  feeding  of  old  sows  from  June  until 
December  merely  to  raise  a  litter  is  not 
profitable.  It  does  cost  something  to 
feed  the  old  sows,  but  by  allowing  them 
the  run  of  good  pasture  very  little  grain 
is  required.  They  are  far  superior  to 
gilts. 

An  aged  sow's  litter  is  worth  as  much 
as  those  of  two  gilts  when  raised.  The 
gilts  have  more  or  less  trouble  in  far- 
rowing. They  will  bring  forth  a  dead 
pig  and  a  couple  of  weak  ones  that  may 
probably  survive,  but  never  amount  to 
anything.  An  aged  sow  rarely  has  any 
trouble  and  produces  more  pigs  and 
stronger  ones. 

With  aged  sows  an  aged  boar  may  be 
used,  which  is  not  possible  with  -gilts 
unless  a  breeding  crate  is  provided.  By 
using  more  mature  breeding  animals 
stronger  offspring  will  be  the  result. 
Stronger  pigs  mean  that  a  larger  per 
cent  will  be  raised,  fewer  runts  and 
larger  profits.  W.  M.  PHILLIPS. 


Summertime  Dairygrams 

Many  farmers  who  experience  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  butter  to  come  at 
churning  time  should  go  out  and  see  if 
the  salt  supply  for  the  dairy  cows  isn't 
exhausted. 

Where  the  cow's  tail  is  filthy  with  thin 
manure,  as  it  often  is  during  the  grazing 
period,  carefully  wrap  an  old  gunnysack 
around  it  and  tie  it  there  until  you  are 
through  milking. 

If  more  of  our  farms  were  equipped 
with  a  running-water  system  for  han- 
dling dairy  products  (which  is  easily  ac- 
complished on  almost  every  farm),  they 
would  be  more  cleanly  and  wholesome, 
require  less  time  and  labor  in  handling, 
and  command  a  much  higher  price,  es- 


pecially if  sold  to  private  customers  in 
the  city. 

If  one  has  no  respect  for  the  feelings, 
nor  the  health  of  his  dairy  cows,  the  fact 
that  the  milk,  cream  and  butter  he  pro- 
duces is  consumed  by  human  beings, 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  water  sup- 
ply for  the  dairy  herd  De  fresh,  pure  and 
clean,  and  more  especially  so  during  th*» 
excessive  heat  of  the  summer  months. 

M.  A.  COVERDELL 


Sale  Dates 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

September    27— Robert    Leisey,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

October  3— John  Bader,  Scribner,  Neb. 
October  9 — William    Moderow,  Beemer, 
Neb. 

October  9— M.     O.  •  Froistad,  Newman 
Grove.  Neb. 
October  5— W.   M.  Putnam,  Tecumseb, 

Neb. 

October  25— Herman  Tolle,  West  Point, 
Neb. 

October  30— J.   J.    Kane,   Wisner,  Neb. 
Poland-China  Hogs 

October  16— Thomas  A.  Shattuck,  Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

October  17— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.;  sale  at  Fairbury. 

October  20 — William  Ferguson,  Scrib- 
ner. Neb. 

October  29— Tim  Neuhofel  &  Son,  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb. 
November  8— J.  L.  Naiman,  Alexandria, 

Neb. 


Grain  Belt  Brand 
Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

A   perfect   worm   expeller   and  preven- 
tive.   A  conditioner  and  mineral  balancer. 
Guaranteed  Analysis: 
Potassium  Chloride ....  1 6  % 
Calcium    Phosphate.  ...  13% 
Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron  and  Aluminum...  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide   3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  product 
with  the  various  patent  remedies  on  the 
market  which  sell  at  medicine  prices. 
This  is  a  high  reduction  of  purely  veg- 
etable matter  and  does  not  contain  an 
ounce  of  salt  or  filler  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  descriptive 
of  this  product.  Agents  wanted  in  un- 
occupied territory. 

xnnoN   stock   tabss  company, 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 


BINDER 


ATTACHMENT  with  corn 
harvester  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  In  win- 
row.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equal  with  a  corn  binder.  Sold  In  every 
state.  Price  only  $20.00  with  fodder  binder.  J.  D. 
Borne,  Harwell,  Colo.,  writes,  "Yout  corn  har- 
vester is  all  you  claim  for  it;  cut,  tied  and 
shocked  65  acres  milo,  cane  and  corn  hist  year." 
Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  showing  pictures 
of  harvester.  Address 

PROCESS  MFG.    CO..    Dept.    65,    Salina,  Kan. 


Germozone  Twice-a-Week 

Chickens,  feeding  from  the  floor  or  ground,  are  especially  liable  to  sickness  from  impure,  musty 
Or  spoiled  food  and  drink.  They  are  also  subject  to  easy  infection  of  the  mucous  lining  of  mouth, 
nasal  passages,  eyes,  throat,  crop  and  bowels.  Germozone,  given  in  the  drinking  water,  insures 
purity  of  the  water  and  also  of  the  food  taken  before  or  after.  It  regulates  the  bowels,  giving  those 
slatey  colored  droppings,  tipped  with  white,  that  every  old  poultryman  knows  means  HEALTH. 

Then,  too,  for  ROUP,  CANKER,  COLDS,  SORE  HEAD,  SWELLED  HEAD,  CHICKEN 
POX,  etc.,  Germozone  is  a  ready  remedy,  easily  used  and  very  effective. 

Don't  put  off  using  Germozone  until  your  birds  become  sick.  It's  easy  to  keep  a  healthy  hen 
healthy,  but  it's  harder  to  cure  and  still  harder  to  get  her  to  laying  again.  Learn  the  "  Lee  way.  " 
"  Lee's  Poultry  Book  "  and  "  Pointers  for  the  Amateur  "  are  both  free. 

Germozone  may  now  be  nought  at  most  every  town;  over  10,000  dealers  in  the  United  States' 
SOc  per  bottle.    Sample  mailed  free  for  10c.    Made  only  by 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  or  Los  Angeles,  California 


You  have  the  spoons;  now  get  the  forks! 


Regulation  size  table  fork.    Full  length  1VZ  inches. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been  giving  away  handsome 
Wm.  Rogers  &  Son's  silver  teaspoons.  Forks  of  the  same  pattern 
have  now  been  obtained.  Because  of  the  extra  expense  in  handling 
the  forks,  and  in  getting  the  designs,  the  price  for  mailing  is  20 
cents.  You  may  still  get  the  spoons,  each,  for  10  cents.  Complete 
your  set  of  spoons,  and  also  get  the  forks.    Start  now. 

Use  coupon  below. 

If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 


COUPON. 
Plese  send  my  fork  to 


Name  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


Address  Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 
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A- MAGAZINE- FORTHEMENANDWOMENOFTHE-FARM- 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  July  26,  1913 


Number  659 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 


We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2 —  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud.  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
V egetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  be  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6%x8%  inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7—  Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 
and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  ' '  Set- 
ting" and  "Non-setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  capo-nize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9—  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE'  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

10— Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money."  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Money 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know— HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price  \  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2. 50 1  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $1.50}  *o  a  a 
Total  $4.00}$L»VV 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Beared 

"What  is  the  matter?"  roared  the 
manager  of  the  sideshow.  "Wh.\ 
don't  you  go  into  the  cage?" 

"I  can't,"  replied  Mine.  Rinaldo, 
the  fearless  lion  tamer;  "there's  a 
mouse  in  the  cage. 

Circumstances    Alter  Opinions 
George     Washington  Primrose, 
thinking  of  matrimony    and  trem- 
bling on  the  edge,  wrote  to  his  mar- 
ried brother,  Rufus,  for  advice. 

"Dear  Jawje,"  wrote  Rufus  in  re- 
ply, "every  man  shud  marry.  A 
wif  is  a  man's  greatest  gift.  She 
suithes  his  trubbles,  dubbles  his  jys 
and  helps  him  in  every  wicu  way. 
The  marid  lif  is  the  only  lif  spech- 
ully  when  you  is  forchunate  enuff 
for  to  git  a  jool  of  a  wif  like  mine. 
P.  S. — Mandy  has  jess  stept  out. 
You  blame  fule  you,  stay  single." 

Something  in  It 
There  is  a  state  senator  whose 
burly  appearance  might  possibly  lead 
one  to  mistake  him  for  a  laboring 
man,  but  who  is  as  sensitive  as  a 
woman  to  all  unpleasant  circum- 
stances. He  happened  one  night  to 
be  standing  on  the  sidewalk  of  an 
undertaking  establishment,  convers- 
ing with  a  friend  on  some  important 
political  matter.  One  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  shop  approached  them 
and  said:  "Say,  will  you  give  me  a 
lift  with  &  casket?"  The  senator 
shuddered  and  said  hesitatingly,  "Is 
there — is  there — rany thing — in  it?" 
"Sure,"  came  the  hearty  reply; 
there's  a  couple  of  good  drinks 
in  it." 

Quite  Unique 

Ray  T.  Baker,  warden  of  the  Ne- 
vada penitentiary,  is  abolishing,  with 
success,  all  the  brutalizing  rules  of 
the  old-time  prison  system.  Mr. 
Baker's  prisoners  lead  healthy,  in- 
dustrious lives.  They  study  and 
they  work,  and  on  leaving  prison 
they  engage  in  honest  labor. 

"Our  institution,"  Mr.  Baker  said 
to  a  reporter,  "isn't  much  like  a  re- 
formatory I  once  visited  in  my 
youth. 

"  'A  very  strange  thing  happened 
in  this  reformatory  back  in  '89,'  a 
warden  said  to  me. 

"  'Yes?  And  what  was  that?'  I 
asked. 

"  'One  of  our  prisoners,'  he  re- 
plied, 'reformed.'  "  ■ 

Revenge  of  a  Vegetarian 

A  party  of  vegetarians  paid  a  visit 
to  the  country,  and  after  a  few 
hours'  ramble  in  the  woods  and 
fields  proposed  to  finish  up  their 
hitherto  pleasant  outing  by  a  picnic 
tea  party. 

After  getting  comfortably  seated 
to  the  spread  on  the  grass,  a  bull 
made  his  appearance  in  a  rather 
hasty  manner,  spreading  confusion 
among  the  party,  each  trying  to  get 
over  the  stile  first. 

An  old  lady  ran,  panting,  reach- 
ing the  itlle  only  just  in  time  to 
save  herself  by  scrambling  through 
it  and  falling  in  a  heap  on  the  other 
side.  On  regaining  her  feet  she 
turned  to  the  bull  and  breathlessly 
exclaimed : 

"That's  your  gratitude,  is  it?  I 
haven't  eaten  a  bit  of  beef  for  the 
last  two  years;  but  I'll  make  up  for 
it  now,  you  ungrateful  creature!"— 
Tit-Bits. 
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The  5ilo  and  Its  Construction 


T~~ "HUE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER  on  August  2  will 
begin  the  publication  of  a  promised  aeries  of  articles  on 
WS^^     the  silo.     There  ure  some  interesting  facts  with  nlVr- 
ence  to  the  organization  of  silo  companies  with  which 
the  public  Bhould  become  acquainted,    and    these    »iri i«-h-H  will 
furnish  reliable  information  on  this  topic 

There  Is  also  considerable  lntorent  anionic  prospective  users 
of  silos  as  ti  what  kind  of  construction  In  a  hIIo  will  be  bMl 
adapted  to  individual  needs  and  still  come  within  the  limit  <>r 
their  means  to  buy.  Certain  klndH  of  conHtructlonH  are  sold  at 
what  seemH  to  be  an  exorbitant  price,  and  the  public  will  he  n<l 
vised  with  reference  to  this  matter.  The  man  thai  builds  a  silo 
builds  It.  for  a  permanent  structure,  and  these  articles  will  en- 
deavor to  fihow  every  reader  In  whnt  direction  the  nog|  Interest 
of  the  silo  really  lies.  Thla  paper  will  do  everything  In  Its  power 
to  encourage  the  use  of  silos,  hut   It  Is  not  In  fsvor  <>(  taxing  a 


..rising  and  neCMMTy  Industry  with  exorbitant  profit* 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Skittish  Mother 

The  old  lady  from  the  countr> 
and  her  small  son  were  driving  tc 
town  when  a  huge  motor  car  bore 
down  upon  them.  The  horse  began 
to  prance,  whereupon  the  old  lady 
jumped  out,  screaming  at  the  tog 
of  her  voice.  The  chauffeur  stopped 
and  offered  to  help.  "That's  all 
right,"  said  the  boy,  composedly.  "1 
can  manage  the  horse.  You  just 
lead  mother  past." 

Unwelcome  Additions 
Johnnie  and  his  mother  were  din- 
ing with  a  friend.  The  first  course 
was  chicken  soup  with  macaroni  in 
it.  The  hostess  watched  Johnnie  as 
he  sat  quietly  gazing  into  his  plate 
Finally  she  asked:  "Why  don't  you 
eat  your  soup,  Johnnie?" 

"I  don't  care  for  it,  please, 
ma'am." 

"But  your  mamma  said  you  liked 
chicken  soup." 

"I  do  like  mamma's  chicken  soup, 
but  she  don't  put  the  windpipes  in.' 

Young,  but  Discreet 

A  certain  man,  who  lives  in  a  sub- 
urban town  in  North  Jersey  is  no 
beauty.  He  is  not  only  long  and 
angular,  but  has  a  face  and  com- 
plexion that  neither  pale  blue,  sky 
yellow  nor  any  other  color  in  dress 
effect  will  attune  to. 

One  day  the  aforesaid  party  called 
to  see  an  acquaintance,  and  while 
waiting  for  him  to  appear  in  the 
parlor  was  entertained  by  the  little 
8-year-old  son. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  me?" 
asked  the  caller,  alter  conversing 
several  minutes. 

Instead  of  replying  the  boy  turned 
aside  and  thoughtfully  hung  his 
head. 

"You  haven't  answered  me,"  smil- 
ingly persisted  the  caller.  "Aren't 
jou  going  to  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  me?" 

"Do  you  suppose  I  want  to  get 
a  licking?"  —  Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph. 

A  Noisy  Gomel 
Up  on  the  heights  of  one  of  the 
Pacific  coast  cities  there  was  great 
excitement  over  the  coming  of  Hal- 
ley's  comet.  For  weeks  5-year-old 
I'obby  had  heard  about  it.  One 
night  his  father  roused  him  from 
sleep,  and  took  him  in  his  arms  to 
see  it. 

"Wake  up,  Bobby!  wake  up'" 
Mid  his  father.  'L09k,  Hobby!  Do 
you  see  the  comet?" 

Bobby  lifted  Ills  head  and  looked 
sleepily  up  Into  the  sky.  The  nirhi 
was  dear  and  beautiful:  there  was 
no  sound  except  the  slight  rustle  of 
the  leaves  and  the  mournful  howl  of 
n  coyote  In  the  park  half  way  down 
the  slope.  Nearer  and  louder  came 
the    long-drawn    bray   of   a  donkey. 

Hobby's  head  sank  down  on  his 
father's  shoulder  "Oh.  Hobby."  said 
hln  mother,  "woko  up  and  see  the 
comet! " 

"I  seed  It,"  murmured  Hobby,  and 
refused  to  look   any  11000 

The  next  morning  Hobby  win 
I ■  In >  I n k  In  the  sunshine,  whrn  ho 
heard  11  sound  that  made  him  lift 
hi  head  lie  listened  n  1 1 i-n 1 1  \  •  I ' 
ll  was  1  lo  lo  a  \  ol  11  «|onk<  \  Hobby 
rushed  for  Ihn  hoime. 

"Mother!  mother'"  be  shouted. 
"Thero  goon  Hint  comet  ngnln!" — 
Youth'*  Companion 
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Quality  Should  Determine  Price  of  Cream 

Method  of  Paying  Flat  Price  for  All  Grades  of  Cream  Must  Be  Abandoned 


FEW  years  ago  the  elevators  oper- 
ating throughout  the  Missouri 
valley  paid  a  flat  price  for  grain 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
grain.  Farmers  who  wished  to 
grade  their  own  grain,  and  keep 
out  the  screenings  and  poor  grain 
for  feed,  were  informed  hy  the  elevators  that 
doing  so  would  not  affect  the  price  paid;  that 
they  paid  a  flat  price  for  wheat,  corn,  oats  or 
any  other  cereal  without  regard  to  its  quality. 
The  exigencies  of  trade  conditions  forced  them 
to  abandon  this  policy.  It  was  protested  hy  the 
farmers  themselves  that  the  method  was  unfair 
and  uneconomic,  and  in  the  end  the  elevators 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  and  definitely 
abandoned  the  policy.  Now  the  price  paid  for 
grain  by  them  is  determined  by  the  quality  of 
the  grain. 

The  exigencies  of  trade  conditions  will,  sooner 
or  later,  convince  the  centralizer 
that  that  is  the  only  profitable  prin- 
ciple to  adopt.  It  is  not  good  busi- 
ness to  pay  for  any  commercial  prod- 
uct more  than  it  is  worth,  and  it  will 
in  the  end  result  disastrously  to  any 
business  to  pay  for  any  product  less 
than  it  is  worth  when  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  pictures  that  accompany  this 
article  are  photographs  of  cream 
cans  full  of  cream  at  a  railway  sta- 
tion in  the  state  of  Nebraska.  The 
cream  is  "rotten"  cream.  It  is  dis- 
gusting in  appearance,  and  appar- 
ently worthless.  No  user  of  creamery 
butter  will  like  to  think  that  the  but- 
ter he  places  upon  his  table  is  made 
from  any  such  stuff  as  that. 

These  pictures  emphasize  and 
make  apparent  this  truth — that  rot- 
ten cream  is  not  worth  as  much  as  good  cream. 
The  centralizer  that  pays  the  same  price  for 
rotten  cream  that  he  pays  for  good  cream  is 
paying  either  too  much  for  the  rotten  cream  or 
not  enough  for  the  good  cream.  In  either  case 
the  practice  is  an  exemplification  of  bad  eco- 
nomics, as  bad  and  vicious  in  principle  as  it  13 
easy  to  conceive.  No  business  can  thrive  per- 
manently that  perpetually  and  continuously  not 
only  ignores  but  flagrantly  violates  the  princi- 
ples of  economics.  The  sooner  the  centralizers 
as  a  class  realize  this  fact,  the  sooner  will  they 
put  their  business  upon  a  sound,  economic 
basis.  The  day  of  lawless  business  has  gone, 
never  to  return.  At  foundation,  only  such  bus- 
iness can  endure  as  pays  due  observance  to 
economic  law. 

The  practice  of  paying  the  same  price  for 
rotten  cream  that  is  paid  for  good  cream  la 
not  only  uneconomic,  it  is  foolishly  and  reck- 
lessly unfair.  The  cream  producer  that  takes 
the  trouble  to  take  proper  care  of  his  cream, 
and  deliver  It  either  at  the  receiving  station  or 
at  the  railway  station  in  good  condition,  Is,  in 
all  fairness,  entitled  to  an  extra  price  as  com- 
pared with  the  shiftless  farmer  that  takes  no 


care  of  his  cream  and  delivers  it  in  rotten, 
filthy,  unsanitary  condition. 

This  practice  of  paying  a  flat  price  will 
sooner  or  later  seriously  affect  trade  conditions. 
The  public  is  constantly  demanding  a  better 
quality  in  the  butter  offered  in  fancy  packages 
at  fancy  prices.  This  demand  will  grow  more 
and  more  insistent.  In  the  end,  it  will  have  to 
be  met.  Let  the  average  householder  become 
aware  that  the  butter  that  he  places  upon  his 
table,  advertised  highly  for  quality,  done  up  in 
an  exclusive,  sanitary  package,  is  made  from 
"rotten"  cream  which  has  been  highly  pasteu- 
rzed  and  neutralized  in  order  to  conceal  its 
original  quality,  and  he  will  begin  to  be  less 
anxious  for  creamery  butter,  and  will  be  in- 
clined to  turn  his  attention  to  substitutes  for 
butter  that  are  already  forcing  themselves  upon 
public  attention,  and  have  the  merit  at  least  of 
not  being  made  from  rotten  materials.  For 
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this  reason,  it  is  urged  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  trade  conditions  of  the  future  will  demand 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  cream 
from  which  the  butter  of  ordinary,  every-day 
use  is  made.  The  centralizers  must  square 
themselves  with  this  fact  or  the  oleo  men  will 
have  them  at  a  disad vantage. 

All  creameries  are  anxious  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry.  Ah  has  already 
been  stated  in  a  preceding  article,  the  use  of 
the  cream  receiving  station  will  have  a  tendency 
to  hinder  the  development  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try. This  practice  or  purchasing  and  manufae- 
f.iring  rotten  cream  Into  butter  will  have  a  sim- 
ilar tendency.  It  will  lessen  the  demand  for 
real  butter.  It  will  stimulate  the  demand  for 
artificial  butter,  and  this  will  certainly  hinder 
the  development  of  the  dairy  industry.  |W| 
man  intercHt.ed  in  the  d<- vclopment  of  the  dairy 
Industry  mum  Bee  to  It  that  he  accepts  only  the 
best  nuality  In  cream  in  order  to  deliver  the  b-H 
quality  in  butter. 

There  Is  another  sldo  to  this  question  that 
needs  eonslderatlon.  It  is  had  clvle  practice. 
It  encourage*  ah  I  f  tlessness,  carelessness  and  in- 
difference in  these  matters.     The  lawn  of  con 


omy  and  laws  of  enlightened  patriotism  alike 
demand  the  same  thing.  We  want  the  best 
produce  because  we  want  the  best  methods  and 
because  these  are  a  stimulus  to  the  best  citizen- 
ship. It  is  the  public  duty  of  the  centralizers 
to  take  this  matter  seriously  in  mind.  This 
regulation  here  advocated  is  sure  to  come.  The 
legislature  of  California  has  already  enacted  a 
law  making  the  grading  of  cream  compulsory. 
Minnesota  is  alive  to  this  matter  and  will  not 
lag  with  legislation.  As  soon  as  the  public  un- 
derstands the  matter,  serious  regulation  is  sure 
to  follow.  If  the  centralizers  really  understand 
what  is  for  their  best  interest,  they  will  change 
their  methods  in  this  partcular. 

There  is  only  one  possible  objection  that 
they  can  urge  to  what  is  here  suggested.  Each 
is  afraid  that  if  he  begins  to  grade  cream  he 
will  not  get  his  share  of  the  cream  production, 
and  that  unprincipled  centralizers  will  get  more 
than  their  share.  To  this  objection 
there  is  but  one  answer.  Let  the 
best  centralizers  begin  at  once  to 
pay  the  highest  possible  price  for 
good  cream  consistent  with  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  Then  if  any  "scalp- 
ing" centralizer  is  willing  to  pay 
the  same  price  for  rotten  cream,  let 
him  have  it,  because  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  handle  it  at  a 
profit  when  he  pays  the  same  price 
for  it  that  is  paid  for  good  cream, 
the  price  for  good  cream  being  as 
high  as  possible  for  profitable  pro- 
duction. 

The  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry 
will  depend  In  a  large  degree  upon 
the  profit  that  the  cream  producer 
is  enabled   to  derive    from  cream. 
This  must  be  made  as  great  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  encourage  cream 
production.     It   will   not  do  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  good  cream  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy 
rotten  cream  at  the  same  price. 

The  continued  development  of  the  dairy  In- 
dustry demands  the  continued  production  of  the 
very  best  quality  of  butter,  if  poor  butter  Is 
placed  upon  the  market  it  will  open  the  gate  to 
u  demand  for  and  a  sale  of  artificial  butter, 
which  has  in  ltn  fa\«r  the  fact  that  it  Is  entirely 
sanitary,  and  the  additional  fact  that  It  has  a 
good,  agreeable  flavor.    In  order  to  produce?  the 

best  finality  of  butter  the  crea  lies  mu  I  have 

the  best  quality  or  cream.    Ttiey  cannot  secure 
thlH  under  the  present  system.    Ah  hooii  iih  the 
pile.,  paid  for  cream  Ih  determined  by  the  <i""l 
My  of  the  f  ream,  and  the  cream  producer  learn 
that  tho  prlco  received  tor  IiIh  product  will  he 
determined  hy  the  care  thai  he  gives  bin  cream. 

he  will  be  sure  to  produce  the  »eel  quality  ol 

(  ream    In   order   to   'ommalld   the   highest    I'l  l'  ' 
I  inter   no   other   <li>um  tnmes   <;m    this   be  n' 
compliHbod.     The   next   step.    then.    In   sc.  urine, 
good  •  ream  at  the  creamery  will  be  for  the  rail 
roads   to    tnke    proper   action    to  conserve  the 
finality  of  the  cream  delivered  to  them,  and  pro- 
(COXTINVCD  ON  I'AflE  EIOIITKKM) 
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Construction  of  Corrugated  Iron  Culverts 

Good  Culverts  Possess  Two  Characteristics  :  They  Must  Be  Sate  and  Must  Also  Be  Economical 

By  John  N.  Ldy 


HE  economical  administration  of 
highway  affairs  has^  to  do  not 
only  with  road  improvement,  but 
must  be  assumed  to  include  the 
proper  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  culverts  and  bridges; 
and.  although  this  proposition 
has  been  understood  for  many  years,  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  indifference 
us  to  the  economy  of  the  structure  used  fo'-  any 
particular  stream  crossing. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  bad  roads  cost 
us  money;  they  really  cost  us  more  than  do 
good  roads.  On  the  other  hand,  bad  bridges 
and  culverts  cost  us  not  only  money,  but  lives 
as  well.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  number  of  lives  thus  sacrificed  each  year, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  god  of  indifference  claims 
more  victims  through  the  medium  of  dangerous 
stream  crossings  than  he  should. 

Highway  Conditions  Improving 
Now,  I  want  to  say  in  the  beginning  that 
highway  conditions,  using  the  term  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  are  improving.  The  good  roads 
movement  has  reached  its  present  magntude 
through  persistent  publicity  and  an  active  ed- 
ucational campaign.  The  desire  for  economical 
road  and  bridge  improvement  has  led  to  cer- 
tain betterment,  and  the  benefits  derived  from 
that  betterment  have  led  to  publicity.  Condi- 
tions at  this  time,  however,  by  no  means  ap- 
proach the  ideal.  There  is  yet  to  be  enjoyed 
federal  aid  in  road  building,  and  there  are  still 
a  few  states  that  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  for  constant,  and  competent  supervi- 
sion of  highway  affairs.  In  the  absence  of 
other  means,  we  must  continue  our  campaign 
of  education.  The  history  of  this  good  roads 
movement  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  wise 
and  progressive  communities  build  well  and 
permanently,  whether  the  structure  be  road  or 
bridge. 

What  is  a  Good  Culvert? 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  matter  of 
stream  crossings,  I  purpose  to  discuss  small 
culverts  generally,  and  those  of  corrugated  iron 
in  particular.  It  is  remarkable  what  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  the  proper  construction 
of  small  culverts.  Apparently,  the  great  impor- 
tance of  these  structures  has  not  been  recog- 
nized. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  such  stream  crossings  is  al- 
most unbelievable,  and  the  volume  of  traffic 
they  bear  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  their 
proper  design  of  great  moment. 

Now  then,  what  is  a  good  culvert?  To  my 
mind  a  good  culvert  must  possess  but  two  char- 
acteristics— it  must  be  safe  and  it  must  be 
economical.  To  be  safe  the  culvert  must  be  able 
to  sustain  any  load  that  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  come  upon  it;  it  must  afford  a  safe 
crossing  for  traffic  without  danger  of  accident 
due  to  unprotected  embankment;  it  must  han- 
dle the  water  without  the  possibility  of  becom- 
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Fig.  1 — Forty-Two-Inch  Corrugated  Iron  Pipes 
Forming  Culvert.     Note  Concrete  Wall 


Fig.  2 — Forms  for  Concrete   Wall   of  Culvert 
Shown  in  Fig  1 

Jng  choked  or  undermined  or  otherwise  dam- 
aged, and  it  must  be  built  of  such  material  that 
the  improvement  is  of  a  permanent  nature, 
thereby  insuring  permanent  safety  as  well  as 
economy.  We  see,  then,  tbat  the  value  of  a 
culvert  must  depend  largely  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  material  used,  as  well  as  upon  the 
general  design  and  execution  thereof. 

I  must  advise  against  the  indiscriminate 
purchase  and  use  of  corrugated  culverts.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  metal  culverts  on  the  market 


that  possess  no  degree  of  durability,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  safe  and  economical. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  pure  iron 
culverts  possess  those  characteristics  that  we 
have  found  desirable,  and  may  be  conscien- 
tiously used.  In  Bulletin  No.  45  of  the  United 
States  office  of  public  roads  I  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

Corrugated  Iron  Pipe 

"Many  culverts  are  now  being  constructed 
of  corrugated  pipe  made  of  pure  iron.  The  cor- 
rugations make  the  use  of  relatively  very  thin 
metal  possible  without  danger  of  collapse,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  the  pure  iron  of  which  the 
pipe  is  made  offers  superior  resistance  to  cor- 
rosion. As  far  as  is  known,  these  culverts  are 
proving  generally  satisfactory,  but  since  they 
have  been  in  use  only  a  comparatively  short 
time,  their  claim  to  durability  under  service 
conditions  has  not  yet  been  fully  established. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  tests  made  on 
iron  by  the  office  of  public  roads  have  uniformly 
indicated  that  segregated  impurities  present  in 
iron  affect  its  power  to  resist  corrosion  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  tests  of  the  office  of  pub- 
lic roads,  in  fact,  formed  the  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pure  iron  industry." 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  judge  that  the 
less  the  percentage  of  impurities  present  in  the 
iron,  the  greater  will  be  its  rust  resisting  quali- 
ties. The  following  extract  from  the  1910  re- 
port of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Highways  Com- 
mission suggests  a  practical  method  of  testing 
the  iron,  at  the  same  time  specifying  as  to  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  product: 
Metal  Must  Be  Subject  to  Test 

"Galvanized  corrugated  iron  culvert  pipe 
a:^d  half  pipe  shall  be  furnished  by  the  con- 
tractor and  laid  where  shown  on  the  plans  and 
profiles.  All  pipe  shall  be  of  first  quality, 
straight  and  thoroughly  galvanized  with  zinc 
spelter  before  being  corrugated.  It  shall  be  free 
from  imperfections  of  any  kind  and  shall  show 
no  signs  of  cracking  or  blistering.  The  metal 
must  be  subject  to  the  following  test,  which 
will  be  made  by  the  engineer: 

"A  section  of  the  metal  one  (1)  inch  by 
two  (2)  inches  in  area,  with  all  galvanizing  re- 
moved, shall  be  polished  and  immersed  for  two 
(2)  hours  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  cubic 
centimeters  of  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  (by 
volume)  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  one 
hundred  fifty  (150)  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"Metal  cut  from  sheets  of  fourteen  (14) 
gauge  U.  S.  standard  shall  not  lose  in  excess  of 
three  (3)  per  cent  by  weight,  and  metal  cut 
from  sheets  of  sixteen  (16)  gauge  U.  S.  stand- 
ard shall  not  lose  in  excess  of  three  and  one- 
half  (3%)  per  cent  by  weight  during  the  above 
described  test.  Metal  losing  more  than  the  per- 
centages specified  will  not  be  accepted. 

"For  pipes  eighteen  (18)  inches  or  less  in 
diameter  the  metal  shall  be  sixteen  (16)  gauge 
U.  S.  standard;  for  pipes  over  eighteen  (18) 


Fig  3— Building  Sixty-Inch  Corrugated  Iron  Culvert.    This  Culvert  Re-       FiS  4— Building  Forms  for  End  Walls   for   Corrugated  Iron  Culven 
placed  Thirty-Foot-Span  Wagon  Bridge   and   Two   Foot    Bridges  N°te  Flume  at  Right  for  Carrying  Water  During  Construction 
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Inches  i"  diameter  the  metal  shall 
be  fourteen  (14)  gauge  U.  S.  stand- 
ard. 

"The  corrugations  shall  not  be 
less  than  two  and  one-half  (2  Ms) 
Inches,  nor  more  than  two  and 
three-fourths  (2%)  inches  im  width 
and  not  less  than  seven-sixteenths 
(7-16)  of  an  inch  in  depth. 

"All  longitudinal  joints  shall  be 
lapped  at  least  one  and  one-fourth 
(1*4)  inches,  and  transverse  joints 
shall  be  lapped  at  least  two  and  one- 
fourth  (2\i)  inches;  all  joints  shall 
be  securely  riveted  or  bolted,  and 
the  pipe  when  in  place  shall"  be  con- 
tinuous for  the  entire  length. 

"When  it  is  impossible  to  deliver 
on  the  work  in  one  section  the  en- 
tire length  of  pipe  called    for,  all 
field  joints  shall  be  securely  riveted 
or  bolted  as    above    provided  for. 
However,  for  pipes  of  small  diameter  such  field 
joints  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  engineer,  be 
formed  in  concrete,  or  by  other  means  satis- 
factory to  said  engineer." 

Illustrations     Showing  Culverts 

We  may  admit,  then,  that  corrugated  pipe 
made  from  iron  of  the  greatest  purity  is  a  sat- 
isfactory material  for  highway  culverts.  As 
has  been  said,  this  pure  metali  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  but  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  its  life  has  hot  been  practically  demon- 
strated. However,  the  series  of  tests  noted,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  iron  of  the  same  composi- 


Fig  5 — A  Good  View  of  the  Sixty-Foot  Corrugated  Culverts  After  Com- 
pletion, but  Before  "Cleaning  Up" 


replaced  a  wagon  bridge  and  two  foot  bridges. 
This  improvement  not  only  cost  less  than  was 
estimated  for  a  permanent  bridge  for  the  same 
place,  but  its  length  permitted  the  continuous 
roadway  and  greatly  bettered  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  site.  The  method  of  installa- 
tion was  substantially  as  follows: 

The  first  thing  done  was  the  construction 
of  a  wood  box  flume  along  the  side  of  the 
stream  bed,  into  which  the  water  flowed  dur- 
ing construction.  This  enabled  the  workmen 
to  connect  the  pipe  in  place  without  difficulty. 
The  pipe  was  shipped  in  semi-circular  sections 


and  brushed;  no  other  treatment 
was  attempted.  A  good  idea  of  the 
completed  structure  may  be  had  by 
referring  to  figure  5.  Let  me  call 
attention  also  to  the  substantial 
wing  walls  used.  These  wings  were 
nearly  ten  feet  high  at  the  end  wall, 
the  exact  dimensions  being  as  shown 
in  figure  6.  It  is  essential  that  end 
and  wing  walls  be  sufficiently  mas- 
sive to  withstand  the  earth  pressure 
behind  them.  Another  good  feature 
is  the  cut-off,  or  baffle,  wall  that  ex- 
tends below  the  footing  to  prevent 
seepage. 

Obviously,  the  construction  of  any 
corrugated  pipe  culvert  would  be 
similar  to  that  described.  But  the 
builder  must  make  sure  that  his 
grade  is  good,  alignment  correct,  and 
his  foundation,  both  for  pipe  and 
walls,  sufficiently  firm.  In  the  case 
cited  the  wall  foundation  was  good,  being  a 
hard  gravel.  The  pipe,  however,  was  somewhat 
higher  and  the  subsoil  was  poor.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  the  pipe  was  placed  on  sills, 
which  in  turn  rested  on  square  posts,  extending 
well  into  the  gravel. 

Possibilities  of  Combination  Culvert 

In  figure  7  is  shown  a  section  of  a  combina- 
tion culvert  that  offers  great  possibilities.  The 
plan  provides  for  floor  and  side  walls  of  con- 
crete and  an  arch  of  a  half  section  of  corru- 
gated pipe.    It  may  readily  be  seen  how  the 
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tion,  has  been  subjected  to  severe  treatment  in 
other  structures,  leads  us  to  the  foregoing  con- 
clusion. 

As  to  the  culverts  illustrated  herein,  all  are 
of  corrugated  iron,  either  wholly  or  in  combina- 
tion with  concrete.  Figure  1  shows  a  highway 
culvert,  consisting  of  two  forty-two-inch  pipes 
laid  paralleL.  The  cut  also  shows  the  nature 
of  the  end  walls  and  substantial  pipe  rail.  This 
particular  culvert  carries  a  highway  and  an  elec- 
tric railway  track  over  a  stream  that  was  for- 
merly spanned  by  a  thirty-foot  timber  bridge. 

Figure  2  shows  the  same  culvert  before 
completion,  and  indicates  the  method  of  form 
building  for  the  concrete  walls. 

Figures  3,  4  and  5  represent  a  sixty-inch 
corrugated  iron  culvert,  eighty  feet  long,  that 


two  feet  long.  These  were  bolted  together  on 
the  bank  into  ten-foot  lengths  of  half  pipe,  and 
set  in  place  on  heavy  timber  sills.  In  this  man- 
ner the  lower  half  for  the  entire  length  was 
laid,  after  which  the  upper  half  was  bolted  on, 
packing  the  horizontal  joints  with  oakum.  The 
pipe  was  laid  carefully  to  a  fixed  grade. 
Construction  Work 
Figure  3  shows  the  work  just  prior  to  the 
building  of  head-wall  forms.  Figure  4  shows  the 
wall  forms  during  construction.  These  forms 
were  of  one-inch  lumber  on  2x4  studding,  thor- 
oughly wired  and  braced.  The  concrete  was 
mixed  one  to  five,  using  good  quality  Portland 
cement  and  natural  bank  gravel.  As  soon  as 
the  wall  forms  were  removed— about  thirty-six 
hours — the  surface  of  the  concrete  was  floated 


waterway  area  may  thus  be  increased,  and  by 
adopting  reasonable  variations  of  shape  and 
wall  heights  almost  any  desired  opening  can  be 
secured. 

Figure  8  shows  this  particular  structure  in 
process  of  construction,  and  illustrates  very 
clearly  the  methods  adopted.  Note: 

First — The  small  sections  of  pipe  piled  on 
the  ground. 

Second — That  but  two  men  and  a  foreman 
are  needed  to  place  the  arch  in  position. 

Third — The  dam  at  the  far  end  of  the  cul- 
vert. This  dam  raised  the  water  level  ami 
forced  It  to  flow  through  the  shallow  channel 
at  the  left. 

Fourth — That  the  culvert  proper  was  built 

(CONTIM'EI)  ON    PAOE  ElOHTKIvM 


Fig  8 — Placing  Corrugated  Iron  Arch  of  Combination    On]v«rt.  (fot« 
Artificial  Channel  Used  While  Const  ruction  WM  In  PrOgMM 
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A  cablegram,  dated  July  3,  1913, 
from  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy,  which  has 
been  received  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  states 
that  in  European  Russia  this  year's 
winter  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at 
277,683,000  bushels,  or  13.8  per 
cent  more  than  last  year's  produc- 
tion, and  the  winter  rye  crop  917,- 
1  68,000  bushels,  or  8.9  per  cent  less 
than  last  year's  production. 


If  all  the  birds  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed, within  a  short  space  of  time 
there  would  not  be  a  green  blade  of 
vegetation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  are  myriads  of  insects  and 
m  orms  threatening  our  crops  every 
year.  Hosts  of  these  become  food 
for  the  birds,  and  but  for  these 
feathered  guards  would  breed  more 
insect  life,  which  would  in  a  short 
time  sweep  the  face  of  the  earth 
clean. 


Michigan  has  just  celebrated  a 
"bee  day;"  that  is,  a  day  when  they 
had  bees  for  building  good  roads. 
When  the  day  was  ended  they  had 
completed  an  almost  unbroken  line 
of  graveled  highway  nearly  300 
miles  long,  from  Bay  City,  on  Sag- 
inaw bay,  to  the  northern  tip  of  the 
southern  peninsula.  During  the  day 
they  laid  hundreds  of  culverts  and 
covered  them  with  the  new  gravel. 
Alpena  county  women  cooked  for  the 
workers.  It  was  a  great  day,  with 
great  results,  in  which  eight  coun- 
ties and  forty-six  townships  were 
engaged  at  once.  What  an  immense 
amount  of  good  might  be  done  if 
ihe  counties  of  other  states  would 
have  similar  good  road  bee  days! 


Good  Roads  in  New  York 

The  state  of  New  York  has  al- 
ready expended  $50,000,000  in  good 
roads,  and  has  appropriated  $50,- 
000,000  more  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  money  is  raised  by  a  state-wide 
tax,  and  is  expended  by  a  state  good 
roads  organization. 

On  returning  to  the  state  after  an 
absence  of  years,  the  effect  seems 
marvelous,  too  good  to  be  true,  as 
though  the  visitor  were  dreaming. 
In  the  place  of  the  old  clay  roads 
that  were  nearly  impassable  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  are  roads  as 
smooth  and  as  permanent  as  it  is 
possible  to  build  them.  Between 
Buffalo  and  Batavia,  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles,  along  the  main 
traveled  road,  there  is  a  brick  pave- 
ment as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in 
cities.  The  main  traveled  roads 
that  branch  off  from  this  main  road 
are  asphalted  macadam,  and  the 
main  roads  that  branch  from  these 
main  branches  are  plain  macadam. 
One  can  go  almost  anywhere  in 
western  New  York  without  leaving 
these  perfected  roads.  Traveling 
either  for  pleasure  or  for  transpor- 
tation of  heavy  loads  is  easy,  no 
matter  at  what  season  of  the  year. 

The  New  York  plan  involves  not 
only  the  installation  of  good  roads, 
but  the  patrol  system  in  maintain- 
ing them  and  keeping  them  in  re- 
pair. To  each  patrolman  is  assigned 
a  certain  section  of  the  road,  and  it 
is  his  business  to  keep  it  in  perfect 
repair.  Of  course,  the  expense  of 
upkeep  is  no  small  item,  but  a  part 
of  the  appropriation  is  expended  for 
this  purpose. 

The  New  York  farmers  are  en- 
thusiastic in  the  support  that  all 
this  good  roads  movement  calls  for. 
One  might  as  well  attempt  to  abol- 
ish the  rural  free  delivery  of  mail 
there  as  to  abandon  this  good  roads 
movement.  It  has  added  many 
times  its  cost  to  the  value  of  the 
lands  served  by  it.  Nothing  will  do 
so  much  toward  the  regeneration  of 
abandoned  farms  in  that  state  as 
this  movement.    It  is  there  to  stay. 

The  Missouri  valley  states  may 
with  profit  study  the  experience  of 
New  York  in  this  matter.  Here 
there  has  been  too  much  niggardli- 
ness among  the  several  legislatures 
in  making  provision  for  public  im- 
provements. When  such  a  move- 
ment as  this  gets  fairly  under  way 
here,  and  has  progressed  far  enough 
to  demonstrate  its  own  value,  it  will 
spread  like  wildfire  over  the  entire 
Missouri  valley.  Good  transporta- 
tion by  country  roads  is  next  in  in- 
dispensability  to  good  transporta- 
tion by  rail,  and  as  soon  as  the  peo- 
ple become  alive  to  its  advantages, 
nothing  can  stop  the  movement. 

Dynamite  for  Trees 

It  is  a  little  late  in  the  season  to 
advise  tree  planters  as  to  the  best 
preparation  for  planting.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  suggestion  now  may 
bear  fruit  next  year.  The  writer, 
the  fall  before  he  plants  his  trees, 
bores  down  eight  feet  with  a  soil 
auger  where  the  tree  is  to  be  planted 
the  following  spring  and  explodes  a 
20  per  cent  dynamite  cartridge. 
This  thoroughly  loosens  up  the  soil, 
makes  it  exceedingly  permeable  to 
the  roots  of  the  growing  tree;  but, 
what  is  more  important,  loosens  up 
the  soil  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
take  and  hold  the  necessary  moist- 


ure for  the  future  growth  of  the 
tree.  This  practice  is  exceedingly 
valuable  and  will  show  its  effects 
both  in  growth  and  in  production 
throughout  the  life  of  the  tree.  Af- 
ter the  cartridge  is  exploded  an  ex- 
cavation is  made  a  couple  of  feet 
deep  in  order  to  catch  all  the  moist- 
ure possible. 

A  similar  practice  has  been  found 
to  rejuvenate  trees  that  have  al- 
ready come  into  bearing.  This 
practice,  however,  is  a  little  differ- 
ent. With  such  trees  it  is  best  to 
put  down  four  holes  at  different  dis- 
tances around  the  trees  to  a  depth 
of  eight  feet  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  ten  feet  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  In  each  of  these  a  20  per 
cent  dynamite  cartridge  should  be 
exploded.  It  will  not  injure  the 
tree.  Such  a  cartridge  will  lift  the 
soil  simply  a  few  inches  and  it  will 
fall  immediately  back  so  that  it  will 
require  sharp  eyes  to  tell  where  the 
charge  was  located.  But  it  will 
loosen  the  subsoil,  provide  for  a 
much  more  extended  root  growth 
and  for  the  absorption  of  many 
times  the  amount  of  moisture  that 
the  tree  ordinarily  gets.  Where  this 
is  done,  it  would  also  be  well  to  dig 
a  hole  two  feet  each  way  and  two 
feet  deep  at  the  place  where  the 
charge  is  located,  in  order  to  catch 
as  much  water  as  possible. 

This  is  not  theory;  it  is  practice. 
This  method  has  been  used  time  and 
time  again  to  advantage  by  prac- 
tical fruit  men.  The  expense  is 
slight  as  compared  with  the  benefit 
received. 

A  Wise  Serum  Regulation 

The  animal  pathology  department 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  gives 
notice  that  beginning  August  1  it 
will  discontinue  the  practice  of  re- 
funding the  price  paid  for  serum  not 
used  and  returned  to  the  station. 
This  step  is  taken  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  users  of  serum,  because 
it  is  possible  for  serum  to  undergo 
deterioration  if  it  is  not  properly 
cared  for,  and  in  such  general  distri- 
bution they  cannot  possibly  give  any 
guarantee  that  the  excess  serum  or- 
dered received  the  proper  care. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion. Some  farmers,  and  especially 
some  veterinarians  who  are  doing 
quite  an  extensive  business  with 
serum,  do  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
figuring  the  exact  amount  needed, 
and  order  more  than  is  necessary 
in  order  to  "have  some  on  hand." 
With  a  limited  output,  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  the  department  at 
Lincoln  have  on  hand,  ready  for  dis- 
tribution all  serum  that  is  not  act- 
ually needed.  There  may  be  some 
farmers  that  will  need  the  excess 
amount  of  serum  that  is  being  held 
out  by  some  farmer  or  veterinarian 
on  an  order  larger  than  his  needs. 

The  regulaton  is  one  that  is 
needed  under  the  circumstances. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  future  the  price 
of  serum  may  be  still  further  re- 
duced. The  department  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  giving 
the  farmers  the  very  best  and  the 
very  cheapest  service  permitted  un- 
der the  appropriations  made  by  the 
legislature.  This  is  what  they 
should  do,  and  this  action  will  com- 
mand the  support,  the  respect  and 
the  confidence  of  the  swine  growers 
of  the  state.  I 


Ranges  Recovering 

This  is  the  announcement  now 
made  by  the  head  of  the  forestry 
service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, where  some  of  the  national 
forest  reserves  were  claimed  to  have 
been  so  severely  damaged  by  over- 
stocking, by  sheep  and  cattle,  as  to 
render  them  almost  worthless  for 
grazing.    The  report  says: 

When  the  government  took  charge 
of  the  live  stock  ranges  within  the 
national  forests  some  of  them  were 
so  badly  overgrazed  and  otherwise 
injured  from  reckless  handling  of 
the  stock  that  their  grazing  value 
appeared  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Many  of  these 
ranges,  however,  have  been  restored 
and  made  as  valuable  as  ever.  OaV 
several  of  the  forests  results  have 
more  than  justified  the  expectations 
and  the  range  is  in  better  condition 
than  it  ever  was. 

There  is  nothing  astonishing 
about  these  reports.  The  overstock- 
ing of  grazing  lands,  under  any  sys- 
tem of  management  or  regulation, 
results  in  injury  to  the  producing 
ability  of  pasturage  and  injury  also' 
to  the  stock  pastured.  The  taking 
of  stock  entirely  off  of  pasture  lands 
results  in  the  grasses  getting  a  new- 
start,  and  by  keeping  the  lands  free 
from  cropping  by  grazing  animals 
it  thickens  up  and  increases  in  graz- 
ing ability,  as  each  year  the  soil  is 
receiving  the  shade  and  fertilizing 
value  of  the  dead  and  decaying  vege- 
tation of  the  former  season's  growth. 
This  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated and  verified  by  stockmen  all* 
over  the  range  country  before  the 
forest  reserve  system  was  inaug- 
urated. 

The  fenced  range  system  of  pas- 
turing now  in  use  in  western  Ne- 
braska, and  formerly,  before  the 
government  fence  law  became  oper- 
ative, prior  to  the  Kinkaid  opening 
for  settlement  under  the  640-acre 
homestead  act,  fully  demonstrated 
this.  It  proved  how  readily  the  wild- 
grass  range  could  be  made  to  recu- 
perate by  keeping  stock  and  fire  off 
for  a  few  seasons,  letting  the  old 
grass  accumulate  on  the  ground,  and 
the  encouragement  this  gave  for 
new  plants  to  start. 

The  increased  carrying  capacity 
of  lands  thus  treated  was  in  some 
cases  three  or  four  times  that  of 
the  open,  unrestricted  range.  The 
safeguarding  against  fires,  and  the 
restricting  of  the  range  to  a  less 
number  of  stock  than  it  will  graze, 
is  the  key  to  the  range  as  a  grazing 
proposition.  If  all  public  and  pri-* 
vate  grazing  lands  were  managed 
upon  an  economic  basis  of  their 
ability  to  produce,  there  should  be 
an  increase  of  pasture  each  year  in 
place  of  a  decrease.  If  all  decimat- 
ing influences  to  grass  growth  on 
the  range  were  removed  for  five 
years  ■ —  live  stock,  homesteaders, 
fires,  etc. — there  would  result  an 
improvement  in  carrying  ability  of 
these  lands  that  would  be  convincing 
to  any  committee  of  inspection,  a 
statement  that  anyone  can  readily 
endorse  who  has  spent  a  dozen  years 
on  the  range  in  the  live  stock  graz- 
ing industry.  Overstocking  is  dam- 
aging and  should  be  avoided,  in  the 
interest  of  the  owner  and  stock  pro- 
duction. 

Pennsylvania  is  preparing  to  re- 
forest wide  areas  of  the  13,000,000 
acres  in  the  state  unsuited  to  agri- 
culture. 
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Indians  as  Farm  Laborers 


The  accompanying  illustration  ering  time.  Indians  from  a  nearby 
shows  the  potato  field  on  a  large  reservation  are  hired  to  do  the  work 
South  Dakota  ranch  at  potato  gath-   of  gathering  the  crop. 


Missouri  Valley  Crops 

The  very  flattering  condition  of 
crops  that  has  prevailed  in  the  Mis- 
souri valley  up  to  the  present  time, 
July  15,  promises  to  continue  for 
the  completion  of  the  corn  crop, 
Which  is  just  entering  the  tasseling 
and  formation  of  the  ear.  Very 
large  districts  of  this  division  of 
the  corn  country  have  never  pre- 
sented so  strong  evidence  of  success- 
ful yield  at  this  period  of  develop- 
ment. The  deep,  rich,  green  foliage 
and  strong,  sturdy  stalks  presage  a 
growth  of  ear  that  means  an  old- 
time  average  for  this  highly  success- 
ful corn  area. 

The  corn  crop  brought  up  to  the 
earing  period  of  development  with- 
out the  withering  influences  of 
drouth  in  any  of  its  blighting  ten- 
dencies is  unusual.  A  few  more 
seasonable  showers  through  July 
and  August,  spread  out  so  as  to 
cover  the  corn-growing  country,  will 
better  satisfy  the  demands,  and  in 
the  ultimate  roundup  serve  the 
same  purpose  of  the  "million-dollar 
rains"  that  are  lavishly  estimated 
by  crop  experts  following  long 
periods  of  drouth.  It  is  the  season- 
able rain  or  shower,  such  as  the 
central  agricultural  area  has  been 
receiving  so  far  in  the  crop-growing 
period  of  1913,  that  counts  most  in 
the  yield  of  farm  crops. 

The  small  .grains  have  developed 
successfully  in  quality,  and  in  yield 
are  generally  coming  up  to  the  best 
producing  years  recorded,  estimated 
as  a  whole  throughout  the  agri- 
cultural states.  The  harvesting  and 
threshing  is  being  conducted  at  the 
same  time,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  to  save  labor,  and  thus  mini- 
mize on  the  cost  of  crop  work. 
There  has  so  far  been  no  weather 
'loss  of  crops  reported.  A  very  large 
portion  of  these  grains  will  be 
threshed  from  the  shock,  and 
through  this  means  a  very  large  por- 
tion will  be  sold  direct  to  the  ele- 
vator trade,  a  feature  of  crop  dis- 
posal that  soon  is  felt  in  its  money 
distributing  influences,  and  in  the 
end  serves  a  good  purpose  in  stim- 
ulating business  activities  through- 
out the  country. 


Demand  for  Beet  Bulls 

High  prices  for  beef  cattle  have 
stimulated  activity  in  breeding  in- 
terests, just  as  it  was  predicted 
would  be  the  result.  The  cattle 
breeding  districts  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  the  southwest 
generally  recognize  that  the  present 
prices  for  cattle  of  all  sorts  mean 
big  money  in  the  producing  of 
calves.  There  is  no  special  need  of 
discussing  whether  these  calves  to 
be  produced  are  to  go  into  the  veal 
market,  baby  beef  or  fill  the  packer 
demand  with  the  big  3-year-old  steer 
carcass.  "Let  the  conditions  solve 
themselves,"  is  the  motto  with  the 
southwest  cattle  man.  Tie  has  de- 
cided to  produce  calves  and  lots  of 
them,  and  this  course  followed  out 
will  solve  tho  cattle  shortage  diffi- 
culty which  has  been  staring  the 
public  In  the  face. 

The  buying  of  bulls  all  over  the 
Kansas  City  supply  district  In  re- 
cent months,  to  fill  orders  for  the 
demand  of  the  southwest,  is  telling 
the  story  in  a  most  emphatic  and  ar- 
gumentive  way.  Bulls  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  at  good   prices,  are,  and 


have  been,  going  into  these  cattle- 
raising  states  by  the  carloads  for 
months.  The  demand  is  for  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  and  good  beef 
quality.  There  is  also  a  strong  de- 
mand for  cows  and  heifers  suitable 
for  breeding  purposes. 

Let  the  cattle  grower  alone  and 
he  will  solve  the  question  of  cattle 
shortage.  It  will  require  several 
years  to  do  it  fully,  so  as  to  make 
the  supply  equal  to  the  demand,  but 
it.  can  be  done  legitimately,  and  will 
be  done  through  the  incentive  of 
money  compensation.  A  man  gets 
in  line  for  any  work  just  as  soon  as 
there  is  evidence  that  there  is  money 
in  the  proposition. 


The  Dual  Purpose  Cow 

"There  are  a  few  fundamental 
facts  that  should  be  definitely  ap- 
prehended and  thoroughly  compre- 
hended by  farmers  who  are  think- 
ing of  raising  dual-purpose  animals. 

No  animal  can  make  something 
out  of  nothing.  Whatever  it  makes, 
whether  it  be  milk  or  beef,  is 
derived  from  the  food  given  to  it. 
What  it  makes  from  this  food  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  and  vigor  of 
its  assimilative  powers.  Two  ani- 
mals may  be  fed  exactly  the  same 
ration,  and  each  from  this  same  ra- 
tion may  deliver  altogether  different 
products. 

The  beef  animal  is  one  that  uses 
its  food  to  make  beef.  Such  an  ani- 
mal will  make  a  maximum  of  beef 
and  a  minimum  of  milk.  It  assimi- 
lates such  elements  of  its  food  as 
will  go  principally  to  the  making  of 
beef,  and  it  places  this  product  on 
those  parts  of  the  body  where 
they  will  most  contribute  to  human 
food.  The  dairy  animal  is  one  that 
assimilates  its  food  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  maximum  of  milk  and 
a  minimum  of  beef.  Whatever  fat  It 
takes  on  as  the  result  of  heavy  feed 
it  places,  not  along  the  loin  and  be- 
tween the  bundles  of  mUBClefl,  as  In 
the  beef  animal,  but  over  the  kid- 
neys. In  the  form  of  suet,  and  over 
the  bowels,  in  the  form  of  Intestinal 
fat.  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
pare a  higb-grftde  dairy  cow  for 
slaughter  ns  beef,  because  ln-r  enor- 

gies  are  derotc4  to  the  production 

of  milk.  She  assimilates  In  the  main 
only  such  parts  of  the  food  as  will 
contribute  to  this  result.  The  bal- 
ance Is  rejected  In  (Ik?  excreta. 

In  the  dual-purpose  cow  tho  as- 


similative function  is  divided,  part 
of  it  going  to  the  making  of  milk 
and  the  rest  of  it  going  to  the  mak- 
ing of  beef.  Naturally,  such  a  cow 
would  not  produce  as  much  beef 
from  its  food  as  a  beef  cow,  nor 
as  much  milk  from  its  ration  as  a 
dfury  cow. 

The  beef  animal  produces  a  max- 
imum of  beef  and  a  minimum  of 
milk,  the  dairy  cow  a  minimum  of 
beef  and  a  maximum  of  milk,  and 
the  dual-purpose  animal  will  pro- 
duce a  medium  amount  of  both.  But 
i*  will  be  only  medium  as  a  rule. 

The  question  for  the  farmer,  then, 
is:  "Do  I  want  in  a  cow  a  machine 
to  convert  feed  principally  into  beef, 
or  d  I  want  one  that  will  convert  it 
in  the  main  into  milk,  or  do  I  want 
one  that  will  give  a  medium  amount 
of  both?" 

If  the  first,  the  beef  cow  should 
be  chosen;  if  the  second,  the  dairv 
breed  should  be  chosen;  if  the  third, 
the  dual-purpose  animal. 


Recognition  of  Dr.  Connaway 

Dr.  J.  W.  Connaway  of  the  Mis- 
s  ri  Agricultural  College  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  three  scientific 
experts  in  veterinary  science  in  the 
matter  of  inspection  and  public  san- 
itation to  inspect  and  report  upon 
the  methods  of  packing  establish- 
ments operating  under  federal  su- 
pervision. This  inspection  will  in 
no  wise  interfere  with  or  take  the 
place  of  the  inspection  at  present 
carried  on  by  the  department,  but  is 
undertaken  simply  with  a  view  of 
maintaining  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  in  it.  Dr.  Connaway  will 
inspect  the  western  plants  of  the 
packers.  The  other  members  so- 
led e(|  ;ire  Dr.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  pro- 
fessor of  bacteriology  and  similar 
euglneerlng  In  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
and  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  professor  o* 
radiology,  New  York  State  Veteri- 
nary College,  Cornell  I'nlversltv 
This  appointment  Is  a  merited  rec 
Ognitlon  of  the  Hclentlflc  standing  of 
D»*.  Connaway. 


The  A  mer  l'  .i  n  Hoad  Con  re  will 
hold  Its  third  annual  meeting  ai  D> 
trolt  during  tin-  week  of  Kepii-niber 
VI.  It  Is  expected  to  be  n  most  en- 
thusiastic nnd  efficient  meeting.  All 
good  roads  enthusiasts,  and  over) 
Intelligent  man  should  be  ho  re- 
garded, would  do  well  to  attend. 


Forest  Tree  Cultivation 

The  cultivation  of  forest  trees  on 
the  open  prairie  or  sand  hills  land 
of  western  Nebraska  and  the  other 
western  states,  is  a  subject  that 
should  be  given  more  attention  by 
land  owners,  ranchers,  homestead- 
ers and  those  wishing  to  add  im- 
provements to  their  homes.  There 
is  no  feature  of  improvement  that 
will  equal  the  shade  or  ornamental 
tree.  While  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
get  trees  to  grow  in  dry  soil,  it  may 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  water  lib- 
erally for  two  or  three  years,  or  un- 
til the  tree  gets  a  good  start. 

The  department  of  forestry  of  the 
Nebraska  University  has  recently  is- 
sued a  bulletin — No.  13  7 — of  tree 
planting  experiments  conducted  at 
the  North  Platte  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. It  is  clearly  demonstrated 
that  anyone  interested  in  the  growth 
of  trees  may  be  able  to  secure  rea- 
sonably good  results  by  observing 
care  in  protecting  the  roots  of  the 
trees  to  be  planted,  by  keeping  them 
moist  and  free  from  drying  influ- 
ences before  planting,  and  after 
planting  to  supply  with  water  fre- 
quently, not  allowing  them  to  dry 
out  or  become  impoverished  by  lack 
of  moisture. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  kind  or  variety  of  tree  to  be 
grown.  There  are  some  kinds  of 
trees  that  do  better  than  others  un- 
der dry  land  influences.  These  are 
cottonwood,  Carolina  poplar,  Nor- 
way poplar  and  boxelder.  Honey 
locust,  American  elm  and  hackberry 
are  also  in  the  recommended  list  for 
western  Nebraska.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  grow  trees  where  tests 
under  various  conditions  have  proven 
them  failures.  Take  the  advice  of 
scientific  experimenters  and  save 
time. 

Grow  trees,  however,  wherever 
you  locate.  If  they  fail  after  per- 
sistent effort,  try  again,  remember- 
ing that  a  tree  naturally  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  will  grow  if 
you  give  it  plenty  of  moisture  and 
it  is  healthy  and  all  right  to  start 
with.  The  Carolina  poplar  is  grow- 
ing all  over  the  western  part  of  Ne- 
braska, where  it  has  been  given  a 
reasonable  trial.  As  a  symmetrical, 
fine-shaped  tree,  there  are  few  that 
will  equal  it. 


Ask  a  careful  autoist  what  he  re- 
gards as  his  chief  menace,  and  as 
a  rule  he  will  answer  "the  reckless 
driver."  No  one  can  tell  what  ho 
is  liable  to  do.  He  cannot  tell  him- 
self. Therefore,  ho  becomes  noi. 
only  a  menace  to  pedestrians  and 
occupants  of  horse-driven  vehicles, 
but.  to  the  other  autolsts  who  try 
to  run  their  nmchlncH  with  a  thought 
for  the  common  safety. 


Tho  Bombay  (India)  Agricultural 
Department  is  making  experiments 
on  feeding  milch  cows  for  a  long 
period  with  prickly  pear.  After 
Hlngelng  off  tbi  thorns  II  Is  put. 
through  a  chaff  culler  and  sixty 
pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  added  to 
l.nnn  pounds  of  the  cactus  to  coun- 
teract miv  Irritating  effect. 


Hemeinber  that  the  horse  Is  the 
most,  nervous  of  nil  animals,  nnd 
t lint  little  things  annoy  nnd  Irrllaln 
him.  Ho  will  be  contented  or  mis- 
erable, according  to  the  manner  In 
which  you  treat  him. 
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More   Milk  from   Beef  Cows 


Editor  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer— 
I  note  in  your  valuable  paper  of  July  5 
an  editorial-  entitled  "More  Milk  the  De- 
mand," under  which  you  say,  among 
other  things: 

If  all  the  beef  cattle  brt.edeis  would 
wake  up  to  a  realization  of  the  need  of 
more  milk  with  the  beef,  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  humanity,  as  well  as 
help  many  half-nursed  calves  to  get  a 
start  in  the  world. 

I  had  thought  that  in  this  twentieth! 
century  all  the  editors  of  farm  papers 
at  least,  and  most  of  the  farmers  in  the- 
middle  west,  were  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Creator  had  made  the  beef  cow  and 
th£  dairy  cow  very  different  in  bodily- 
build  and  general  construction;  that  you 
cannot  get  beef  and  milk  out  of  the  same 
hide  to  the  highest  or  most  economical 
profit;  that  by  breeding,  just  as  you  in- 
crease the  dairy  proclivities  and  char- 
acteristics in  the  animal,  to  the  same  de- 
gree do  you  decrease  the  beef  proclivi- 
ties and  characteristics,  and  as  you  in- 
crease the  beef  proclivities  and  charac- 
teristics, to  the  same  degree  do  you  re- 
duce the  dairy  proclivities  and  character- 
istics. I  believe  that  these  principles  are 
recognized  by  all  students  of  breeding  as 
elemental,  and  that  they  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  true  principles  of 
breeding.  Now,  if  I  am  right  in  this  as- 
sumption, the  things  suggested  by  your 
editorial  are  practically  impossible.  I 
concede  that  iby  a  system  of  breeding 
and  selection  you  can  increase  the  dairy 
qualities  of  any  of  the  beef  breeds,  but  I 
think  it  is  also  true  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  you  increase  the  dairy  qualities 
by  such  breeding  and  selection,  you  will 
in  like  proportion  reduce  the  beef-pro- 
ducing qualities.  I  think  it  will  also  be 
conceded  that  these  changes  are  not  ac- 
complished in  one  or  two  generations, 
but  that  it  takes  many  of  such  selec- 
tions and  breedings  throughout  genera- 
tions to  accomplish  the  desired  results, 
and  that  the  system  of  breeding  must  be 
entrusted  to  some  person  of  great  abil- 
ity, foresight  and  care,  and  then  the 
same  can  only  be  accomplished  after 
many  years  of  painstaking,  careful  and 
thoughtful  work.  That  it  is  impractical 
for  the  average  farmer  to  try  such  ex- 
periments, and  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
them  would  fail  if  they  did  try  it.  and  in 
the  end  have  a  breed  of  cattle  that  was 
not  economical  in  the  production  of 
either  beef  or  milk,  is  well  known  to  all 
observers  and  breeders  of  cattle. 

We  need  only  to  go  to  Danish  history 
for  absolute  proof  of  these  facts.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  the  Danish  farmers 
found  themselves  confronted  with  a 
heavy  increase  in  the  English  and  Ger- 
man tariffs  on  their  beef.  Theretofore 
Denmark  had  been  a  beef-producing 
country,  and  thereupon  the  Danish  peo- 
ple set  to  work  to  change  their  beef  cat- 
tle into  dairy  cattle.  Every  student  of 
animal  husbandry  knows  the  results.  Tt 
has  taken  Denmark  almost  thirty  years 
to  accomplish  it— to  change  their  cattle 
from  a  beef  to  a  dairy  breed— and  that, 
too,  by  the  most  careful  and  intelligent 
breeding  and  selection,  aided  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  in  most  localities  under  ab- 
solute government  control.  When  a  Dan- 
ish farmer  belonged  to  one  of  the  breed- 
ing associations  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
breed  his  cows  to  any  bull  he  might 
choose,  but  was  under  the  supervision  of 
a  trained  and  skilled  government  agent, 
who  dictated  as  to  what  bull  he  should 
breed  his  cows.  Careful  yearly  records 
were  kept  of  all  the  cows  in  all  the 
herds;  they  were  carefully  tested  for  but- 
ter-fat, and  only  bulls  from  the  highest 
producing  cows  were  used  as  sires.  All 
the  people  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
operations  in  Denmark  also  know  that 
the  Danish  cow  of  today  is  not  a  prac- 
tical beef  animal;  that  she  is  no  better 
for  beef  than  any  of  the  pure  dairy 
breeds,  and  that  her  offspring,  either 
male  or  female,  is  no  better  for  beef  pur- 
poses. It  is  today  much  doubted  by  the 
best  Danish  experts  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better,  easier  and  cheaper  for 
the  Danish  people  to  have  chosen  one  of 
the  dairy  breeds,  sold  all  their  beef  cat- 
tle for  what  they  could  get  and  began 
anew  with  the  chosen  breed  of  dairy  cat- 
tle, and  that  they  would  have  been  much 
money  ahead  and  have  accomplished 
their  purpose  in  much  less  time  and  with 


much  less  labor,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  as  good  a  beef  animal  as  they  now 
have.  I  hardly  think  that  if  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  breeds  of  cat- 
tle should  wish  to  select  a  milch  cow  he 
would  select  one  of  the  square,  blocky, 
low-down  Herefords,  Angus  or  Short- 
horns, or  if  he  was  hunting  for  a  bull 
to  breed  beef  that  he  would  select  one  of 
the  Holstein,  Guernsey  or  Jerseys,  with 
their  thin  necks,  cat  hams  and  the  verti- 
brae  showing  at  every  point  along  the 
back.  And  to  cross  these  breeds  would 
be  of  little  practical  use  for  either  milk 
or  beef,  unless  such  crossing  was  kept  up 
for  many  generations  along  the  same 
breed  lines,  and  that  a  line  of  beef  bulls 
was  used  if  beef  was  desired  and  dairy 
bull  used  If  milk  was  desired. 

You  have  no  need  for  anxiety  but  that 
all  the  beef  breeders  have  awakened  to 
a  realization  of  the  need  of  more  milk. 
Statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products  per  capita  have  almost 
doubled  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
ten  years;  that  our  population  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  almost  a  million  a 
vear;  that  the  market  for  dairy  products 
is  most  stable  and  least  fluctuating,  and 
that  the  breeders  of  beef  cattle  are  hav- 
ing trouble  in  disposing  of  their  surplus 
pure-bred  bulls  at  the  handsome  prices 
thev  did  in  former  years,  and  this  be- 
cause the  dairymen  of  the  country  have 
long  since  discovered  that  the  beef-bred 
bulls  do  not  as  a  rule  produce  milk- 
producing  heifers  and  cows,  while  the 
dairy-bred  bulls  do. 

The  seeming  regret  to  me  is  that  some 
confiding  young  farmer  will  read  your 
article  and  assume  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  high  production  of  beef  and  milk 
out  of  the  same  hide.  He  will  try  it  and 
fail,  as  all  others  have  done;  thus  he 
will  have  lost  many  years  of  progress 
and  perhaps  much  m'oney,  and  perhaps 
his  farm  and  home.  When  land  was 
worth  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre  the  farmer 
could  afford  to  keep  a  cow  to  raise  a 
calf,  but  the  rapid  and  enormous  increase 
in  land  values  is  making  it  necessary  for 
the  farmer  of  the  middle  west  to  re- 
adjust himself  and  his  operations  on  the 
farm  to  these  changed  conditions.  If  the 
farmer  on  land  that  is  worth  $100  per 
acre  and  over  would  succeed  in  cattle 
raising,  he  must  either  raise  milk  or 
beef,  and  that,  too.  at  the  highest  effi- 
ciency. In  order  to  do  this  he  must  get  the 
highest  type  of  pure-bred  beef  cattle  or 
the  highest  type  of  pure-bred  dairy  cat- 
tle. Of  course,  it  is  possible  and  profit- 
able to  select  the  best  cows  you  may 
have  for  either  purpose  and  then  use  the 
highest  type  of  bulls  for  the  purpose 
sought  and  eventually  produce  a  fine 
herd  of  either  dairy  or  beef  cattle;  but 
it  takes  some  years  of  constant  and  care- 
ful selection  and  much  culling  out.  The 
only  reason  that  the  English  and  Cana- 
dian farmer  can  afford  to  feed  the  beef 
steers  that  they  raise,  with  the  high 
price  of  feed  in  their  country,  is  because 
they  have  the  highest  type  of  beef  ani- 
mal—one that  will  take  on  beef  at  the 
highest  profit  and  most  economically. 
Speaking  of  Herefords  as  milkers,  I  am 


reminded  of  one  year  when  I  took  my 
little  herd  of  Guernseys  to  the  Iowa  State 
Fair.  Each  morning  and  evening  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  barn 
where  I  kept  my  cattle  and  saw  a  ten- 
month'-old  Hereford  bull  calf  suck  three 
cows,  none  of  which  was  his  mother.  One 
morning  I  asked  the  caretaker  where  the 
mother  of  that  calf  was.  He  said  she 
was  up  in  the  show  barn;  that  they 
had  entered  her  in  the  aged  cow  class. 
I  went  up  to  see  her.  She  was  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  beef-producing  ani- 
mals I  ever  saw.  She  had  an  udder  about 
the  size  of  a  pint  cup,  and  they  told  me 
she  had  been  dry  for  five  months. 

I  tried  milking  beef  cattle— the  Short- 
horn grade— and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
could  not  make  a  success  of  it.  The 
calves  I  produced  were  neither  the  high- 
est type  of  beef  animals,  nor  the  highest 
tj'pe  of  dairy  animals.  Since  I  have  had 
the  special  dairy  cow  I  have  succeeded 
very  nicely  and  have  been  able  to  make 
the  farm  pay  a  reasonable  per  cent  on 
a  valuation  of  $125  per  acre,  and  I  gave 
both  kinds  of  cattle  the  same  feed  and 
care. 

It  would  be  a  very  nice  animal,  indeed, 
that  would  produce  milk  at  the  highest 
efficiency  and  beef  at  the  highest  effi- 
ciency, but  I  have  never  seen  that  animal 
yet,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Creator 
never  made  it,  and  that  He  never  will. 
The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  pro- 
duce milk  takes  an  animal  built  on  one 
plan,  and  to  produce  beef  takes  an  ani- 
mal built  on  another  plan. 

If  I  were  producing  beef  cattle  as  a 
business,  I  should  seek  for  the  highest 
type  of  beef -producing  animal,  and  the 
few  cows  I  milked  for  home  consump- 
tion would  be  of  some  pronounced  dairy 
type  and  breed,  because  I  believe  we 
must  seek  the  highest  efficiency  in  all 
the  animals  we  raise  on  the  farm.  As  a 
dairyman,  when  I  want  an  animal  for 
beef,  I  seek  out  a  good  Hereford  or 
Angus  steer  and  feed  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. W.  B.  QUARTON. 

The  foregoing  article  is  written 
evidently  under  a  misapprehension 
of  the  application  intended  by  the 
use  of  the  text  referred  to  in  the  ed- 
itorial, "More  Milk  the  Demand." 
This  expression  had  reference  espe- 
cially to  the  deficiency  in  milk  pro- 
duction among  the  beef  breeds  of 
cattle  and  the  present  inclination 
among  breeders  of  beef  cattle  to 
give  increased  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  this  property  in  the  breed- 
ing cow  rather  than  decrease  it,  as 
was  observed  a  few  years  ago, 
and  generally  commented  upon  by 
breeder  critics.  The  editorial  re- 
ferred to  is  a  strictly  beef  cattle  ar- 
ticle, and  refers  to  the  present  ten- 
dency of  the  producers  of  these  cat- 
tle awakening  to  the  realization  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  run  to  an  extreme 
in  beef  quality  or  tendency  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  motherly  nursing 
qualities  of  the  cow,  such  as  the 
cow  not  being  able  to  raise  her  own 


State  Fairs  and  Expositions  for  1913 


*  State  Fairs 

Name.  Location. 

California   Sacramento   Sept. 

Colorado   Pueblo   Sept. 

Illinois   Springfield   Oct. 

Iowa   Des  Moines   Aug. 

Kansas   Topeka   Sept. 

Kansas   Hutchinson   Sept. 

Minnesota   Hamline   Sept. 

Missouri   Sedalia   Sept. 

Nebraska   Lincoln   Sept. 

Oklahoma   :  Oklahoma  City   Sept. 

South  Dakota   Huron   .Oct. 

Wyoming   Douglas   Sept. 


Date.  Secretary. 

13-20  J.  L.  McCarthy 

15-20  A  .L.  Price 

3-11  J.  K.  Dickerson 

20-28  A.  R.  Corey 

S-13  H.  L.  Cook 

13-20  A.  L.  Sponsler 

1-6  J.  C.  Simpson 

26-Oct.  3  John  T.  Stinson 

1-5  W.  R.  Mellor 

23-Oct.  4  1.   S.  Mahan 

6-12  C.  N.  Mcllvaine 

30-Oct.  3  A.  Higby,  Basin 


calf  from  lack  of  milk  production, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  pas- 
ture and  feed  conditions. 

We  have  had  on  the  range  both 
Hereford  and  Shorthorn  grade  cows 
of  good  beef  type  that  were  so  defi- 
cient and  lacking  in  their  milking 
proclivities  that  they  starved  their 
calves  during  the  nursing  period  to 
a  condition  of  unthriftiness  and  loss. 
We  have  had  other  cows  of  both 
these  breeds  that  were  just  as  good 
beef  types,  better  balanced  in  both 
milk  and  beef  and  raised  big,  lusty, 
beefy  calves.  It  is  the  experience  of 
breeders  of  the  beef  breeds,  either 
pure-breds  or  grades,  that  to  raise 
calves  it  is  a  necessity  to  have  a 
cow  with  the  motherly  proclivities 
well  developed.  There  must  be  a 
milk  flow  equal  to  the  demands  of 
the  calf. 

The  dairy  proposition  is  an  en- 
tirely different  subject,  and  should 
be  treated  upon  a  different  basis  and 
from  a  different  viewpoint.  Glad  to 
receive  the  communication  and  give 
it  space.  It  is  interesting  to  have 
such  subjects  so  earnestly  discussed, 
do  matter  what  may  have  prompted 
the  argument  or  whether  there  was 
a  misinterpretation  or  not.  We  hope 
our  readers  will  feel  free  to  criticise 
such  sentiments  as  they  think  are 
not  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  safe 
practice. 


Interstate  and  National  Expositions 

American  Royal   Kansas  City   Oct.    6-11  A.  M.  Thompson 

Colorado  Interstate  Denver   '....Sept.   2-16  Irving   W.  Eaton 

International   Chicago   Nov.   29-Dec.   7  B.  H.  Heide 

Interstate   Sioux  City   Sept.   15-20  Joe  Morton 

Western  National  Denver   Jan.  19-24,  1914  Fred    P.  Johnson 

New  State   Muskogee,   Okl  Oct.   6-11  William   C.  Boon 


Close  to  Nature's  Heart 

George  Ade's  highest  ambition  is 
to  be  a  successful  practical  farmer. 
He  has  had  dreams  of  being  chosen 
to  award  the  prizes  on  squashes  and 
string  beans  at  the  county  fair.  He 
has  a  large  and  majestic  farm  at 
Brook,  Ind.,  and  has  made  desperate 
efforts  to  raise  something  on  it, 
aside  from  thunder  and  hail  Colum- 
bia and  other  unmarketable  prod- 
ucts, but  with  poor  success.  He  has  ■ 
sown  everything  from  rolled  oats  to 
nutmegs,  and  nothing  seems  to 
thrive.  In  order  to  discover  what 
and  where  the  trouble  is,  he  has 
been  attending  an  agricultural  col- 
lege for  some  time. 

Before  adopting  this  course  he 
tried  to  learn  farming  from  the 
farmers.  He  hired  out  to  a  prosper- 
ous yeoman,  determined  to  learn  the 
business  from  the  bottom  up. 

"Treat  me  as  you  would  any  other 
hired  hand,"  said  Mr.  Ade,  with 
Spartan  firmness. 

So  he  was  sent  to  bed  early,  and 
before  daylight  next  morning  the 
honest  yeoman  was  shaking  him  and 
telling  him  to  get  up  and  get  ready 
for  work. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  to- 
day?" inquired  George,  sitting  up 
in  bed  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"We're  going    to    begin  the  oats 
harvest." 

"Are  they  wild  oats?" 

"No,  tame  oats?" 

'Well,  if  they're  tame,  what's  the 
use  of  sneaking  up  on  them  in  the 
dark?" 

And  the  humorist  fell  back  upon 
his  pillow  and  did  some  lofty  snor- 
ing.— Walt  Mason  in  Collier's. 


Several  farmers  residing  near  Ta- 
coma  tried  to  carry  on  dairying  with 
cows  which  were  equally  as  good  for 
beef  as  for  milk  production.  These 
experiments  began  about  twelve 
years  ago-  and  were  completed  more 
than  four  years  ago  to  their  entire 
satisfaction.  They  all  quit. — North- 
west Horticulturist  and  Dairy. 
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Our  Young  People 

Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  3 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 


The  Bluebird 

Listen  a  moment,  I  pray  you; 

What  was  that  sound  I  heard? 
Wind  In  the  budding  branches, 

The  ripple  of  brooks,   or  a  bird? 
Hear  It  again  above  us! 

And  see  a  flutter  of  wings! 
The  bluebird  knows  it  is  April, 

And  soars  toward  the  sun  and  sings. 

Never  the  song  of  the  robin 

Could  make  my  heart  so  glad; 
When  I  hear  the  bluebird  singing 

In  the  spring,  I"  forget  to  be  sad. 
Hear  it!    A  ripple  of  music! 

Sunshine  changed  into  song! 
It  sets  me  thinking  of  summer, 

When  the  days  and  their  dreams  are 
long. 

Winged  lute  tnat  we  call  a  bluebird, 

You  blend  In  a  silver  strain 
The  sound  of  the  laughing  water, 

The  patter  of  spring's  sweet  rain. 
The  voice  of  the  winds,  the  sunshine 

And  fragrance  of  blossoming  things. 
Ah.  vou  are  an  April  poem 

That  God  has  endowed  with  wings. 

— Eben  Eugene  Rexford. 

The  bluebird  is  much  smaller 
than  the  robin,  but  a  little  larger 
than  the  wren.  It  is  a  bright  blue 
all  over  except  its  under  side,  which 
is  dull  red  at  the  throat,  shading  to 
white  underneath.  One  western 
bluebird  has  also  a  bit  of  the  dull 
red  on  his  shoulders.  The  female 
bluebird  is  marked  like  the  male, 
but  much  less  brilliantly.  The 
young  are  speckled. 

Bluebirds  love  to  stay  where  peo- 
ple are,  and  will  gladly  build  in 
boxes  or  bird  houses,  though  they 
prefer  h'oles  in  trees  or  stumps.  In 
these  the  mother  bird  places  a  few 
leaves  or  grasses  for  a  mattress  and 
then  lays  three  or  four  or  even  more 
eggs.  These  the  birds  take  turns  in 
hatching,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
birds  have  been  taught  to  fly  the 


parents  start  to  raise  another  family, 
and  they  oftentimes  raise  three  fam- 
ilies in  a  single  summer.  The 
young  birds  of  the  first  family  have 
been  noticed  bringing  food  for  the 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  thus  set- 
ting a  good  example  for  human  chil- 
dren, who  ought  to  be  glad  to  help 
their  mothers  and  fathers  care  for 
their  little  ones,  too. 

One  of  the  bluebird's  worst  ene- 
mies Is,  the  English  sparrow,  which 
is  about  its  size,  and  delights  in 
stealing  its  nest.  Since  bluebirds 
eat  almost  entirely  worms,  grass- 
hoppers and  beetles  and  very  1 1  ttle 
fruit,  and  sparrows  are  little  pilfer- 
ers and  thieves,  not  only  from  other 
birds,  but  from  the  vegetable  gar- 
den, it  is  well  to  protect  the  blue- 
bird from  this  enemy  whenever  It 
can  be  done. 

Bluebirds  are  very  gentle  little 
things  and  will  become  quite  tamo  If 
they  are  not  frightened  or  anmoyed. 
A  bluebird's  nest  in  an  orchard 
means  money  In  the  orchard  owner's 


(First  Prize) 
By  Lenie  Robinson,  Aged  11,  North 

Platte,  Neb. 
A-fishing  I  went  one  fine  summer 
day, 

With  Eddie  and  Robbie  and  wee  sis- 
ter May. 

We  trudged  the  green  brookside, 
'neath  blossoms  of  white, 

But  we  were  so  noisy  the  fish 
wouldn't  bite. 

(Second  Prize) 
By  Verna  Current,  Aged  8,  Hildreth, 
Neb. 

Four   little    children    went  fishing 
one  day, 
But  never  a  fish  they  caught; 
The  fish  they  enjoyed    for  supper 
that  night 
Was  the  one  their  father  bought. 

By  Everett  Van  Horn,  Aged  9,  North 

Loup,  Neb. 
Here  we  are,  all  ready  for  fun; 
School  is  out  and  the  day  just  be- 
gun. 

Hush!    Keep  quiet!    I've  got  a  bite. 
Down  goes  the  bobber,  clear  out  of 
sight. 

By  Jessie  E.  Rooks,  Aged  7,  Mystic, 
Iowa. 

Dolly,  Billy,  Ned  and  Jack 

All  went  fishing,  up  the  track. 

Bill  caught  a  trout,    which  made 

him  shout, 
"It  will  take  us  all  to  pull  it  out!" 

By  Latelle  DeFord,  Aged  10,  Buck- 
ingham, Colo. 
Big  brother,  little    brothers,  sister 
Nell, 

Where  are  they  going?  Who  can 
tell? 

Papa  will  guess  when  he  comes 
home 


And  gets  a  whiff  from  the  diniug 
room. 

Ever  so  many  of  the  verses  this 
time  had  nice  letters  accompanying 
them,  which  your  editor  wishes  she 
had  room  to  print.  Even  if  your  let- 
ters are  not  printed  or  answered, 
don't  think  they  are  not  appreciated. 
We  have  not  time  to  answer  them 
all,  but  we  are  always  glad  to  get 
them  just  the  same.  There  is  one 
letter,  though,  from  a  little  boy's 
mother  that  we  must  let  you  read. 
It  accompanied  a  verse  written  by 
Lloyd  Johnson,  aged  5,  of  Thurman, 
Colo.,  and  was  as  follows: 

"This  contestant  has  not  yet 
learned  to  write,  but,  hearing  his 
older  brother  and  sister  trying  to 
make  verses  about  the  picture,  he 
wanted  to  try,  and  I  told  him  if  he 
made  a  verse  about  the  picture  I 
would  write  it  for  him,  and  this  is 
his  attempt  at  a  verse: 
"Four  children  came  over  the  hill 
to  play; 

The  little  girl  brought  her  doll. 
And  the  boys  had  some  fish  lines, 
And  a  basket  of  bait;  that's  all." 

We  think  this  is  a  very  good  verse 
for  such  a  little  boy  to  compose. 
The  verses  sent  in  by  his  brother 
and  sister  were  good,  too. 

Next  will  come  picture  contest 
No.  4 — the  little  girls  and  the  pony. 
Be  sure  you  all  write  about  it. 

THE  EDITOR. 


pocket,  as  it  eats  almost  no  fruit, 
and  when  it  does  it  prefers  elder- 
berries, mulberries  and  such  wild 
fruit  to  the  farmer's  raspberries  and 
cherries. 

There  Is  another  bright  blue  bird 
that  is  often  called  a  bluebird,  but 
is  not.  It  is  the  indigo' bunting.  It 
is  larger  than  the  bluebird  and 
wholly  blue,  except  that  it  has  par- 
tiallly  brown  tail  and  wings.  The 
female  is  grayish  brown,  and  looks 
something  like  a  sparrow,  but  she 
does  not  act  like  one.  This  is  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  blrdH  and  a 
fine  singer.  Ills  value  lies  In  Hie 
fact  that  he  eats  the  seedH  of  harm- 
ful weeds,  although  he  also  eats 
many  Insects.         THE  EDITOR. 

A  lUt  About  Age* 

The  following  questions,  which 
may  form  port  or  a  very  plonnnnt 
entertainment,  are  answered  by 
words  ending  in  "age": 


1.  To  what  age  will  people  arrive 
If  they  live  long  enough? 

2.  To  whaf  °Ke  do  most  women 
look  forward? 

3.  What  does  the  soldier  some- 
times wish  for? 

4.  What  age  Is  required  on  the 
high  seas? 

5.  What  age  are  we  forbidden  to 
worship  ? 

What  age  Is  nothing  more  nor 

less? 

7.  What  Is  the    age    people  get 

"Btuck  on"? 

H.  What  Is  the  age  of  profanlt |  " 
9,  At   what  age    do    vonm-ls  ride 

aafely? 

10.  What  ago  Ih  necessary  tot  I 
elorgymnn  ? 

11.  Whnt  is  the  ago  of  OOHIIflOi 
tlon? 

12.  What  ago  I*  (ho  moHl  Important 
tO  travelers? 

13.  What  ago  is  tho  mon»  popular 
for  rhnrlty? 


14.  What  age  is  shared  by  the  doc- 
tor and  the  thief? 

15.  What  age  do  we  all  wish  for? 

16.  What  is  the  age  of  slavery? 

17.  What  age  is  most  enjoyed  at 
the  morning  meal? 

18.  What  is  the  most  indigestible 
age? 

19.  What  age  belongs  to  most  trav- 
elers? 

2  0.  What  age  signifies  the  farmer? 

21.  What  age  indicates  the  rich 
farmer? 

22.  What  age  do  milliners  delight 
in? 

24.  What  age  do  a  number  of  peo 
pie  enjoy  in  common? 

ANSWERS. 


1. 

Dotage. 

13. 

Coinage. 

2. 

Marriage. 

14. 

Pillage. 

3. 

Courage. 

15. 

Homage. 

4. 

Tonnage. 

16. 

Bondage. 

5. 

Image. 

17. 

Sausage. 

6. 

Average. 

18. 

Cabbage. 

7. 

Mucilage. 

19. 

Luggage. 

8. 

Damage. 

20. 

Tillage. 

9. 

Anchorage. 

21. 

Acreage. 

10. 

Parsonage. 

22. 

Selvage. 

11. 

Postage. 

23. 

Plumage. 

12. 

Mileage. 

24. 

Village. 

He  who  helps  a  child  helps  hu- 
manity with  a  distinctness,  with  an 
immediateness,  which  no  other  help 
given  to  human  creatures  in  any 
other  stage  of  their  human  life  can 
ever   give   again. — Phillips  Brooks. 


CLOUDED  BRAIN 
Clears  Up  on  Change  to  Proper  Food 


The  brain  cannot  work  with  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  if  the  food  taken 
is  not  fully  digested,  but  is  retaiued 
in  the  stomach  to  ferment  and  form 
poisonous  gases,  etc.  A  dull, 
clouded  brain  is  likely  to  be  the  re- 
sult. 

A  Michigan  lady  relates  her  ex- 
perience in  changing  her  food  habits 
and  results  are  very  interesting: 

"A  steady  diet  of  rich,  greasy 
foods,  such  as  sausage,  buckwheat 
cakes  and  so  on,  finally  broke  down 
a  stomach  and  nerves  that  by  in- 
heritance were  sound  and  strong, 
and  medicine  did  no  apparent  good 
iu  the  way  of  relief. 

"My  brain  was  clouded  and  dull 
and  I  was  suffering  from  a  case  of 
constipation  that  defied  all  reme- 
dies used. 

"The  'Road  to  Wellvllle,'  in  some 
providential  wny,  fell  into  my  hands, 
and  may  heaven'B  richest  blessings 
tall  on  the  man  who  was  inspired 
to  write  it. 

"I  followed  directions  carefully, 
the  physical  culture  mid  all,  using 
Crape  Nuts  with  sugar  and  cream, 
having  meat,  pastry  and  hot  biscuit 
entirely  out  of  my  1)111  of  fare.  The 
result — I  am  in  pcrt'eci  health  once 
more. 

"I  never  realize  I  have  nerves, 
and  my  stomach  and  IiowcIh  are  In 
fine  condition.  My  brain  in  perfectly 
clear  and  I  am  enjoying  that  Htuto 
ol  health  which  Coil  Intended  Ills 
creaturea  should  enjoy,  and  which 
all  might  have  by  giving  proper  nl- 
Icnlton  <<>  their  food."  Name  given 
\,y  I'm  i  um  Co  .  Hat  He  (  'n  ek  .  Mich. 
I.,  .,.1  "The  Itoad  to  Wellvllle."  Ill 
pkga.    "There'*  n  ronHon." 

Kver  rend  Hie  iiliove  letter'.'  A 
new    one  n|ipelll  s  from   (line  to  (line. 

Thej  itre  genu  I  lie.  true,  nnd  full  or 
1i ii  inn  ii  lnleret.1. 
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f  This  Whip 

has  a  Red  Rawhide  Center 
from  Snap  through  Cap 

Red  Rawhide  gives  spring  and  wear 
to  a  buggy  whip.  It  is  theperfec- 
tion  of  whip  centers.  Do  not 
confuse  it  with  ordinary  domestic 
rawhide.  Red  Rawhide  comes  from 
the  East  Indian  Water  Buffalo,  and 
is  treated  by  a  process  which  makes 
it  practically  moisture-proof.  This 
process,  which  is  our  trade  secret, 
is  only  one  detail  that  makes 

Red  Rawhide 
Center  Whips 

give  longest  and  most  satisfactory  service. 
In  workmanship,  style  and  appearance  they 
are  unapproachable.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing their  high  quality,  they  are  moder- 
ately priced. 

Red  Rawhide  Center  Whips  are  made  in 
the  largest  whip  factory  in  the  United 
States  by  workmen  who  have  aliletime 
of  experience  as  whip  makers. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Prool 
ol  Their  Quality 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
whips  write  us  to-day  for  the 
famous  "Westficld  Test."  It  is 
conclusive  proof  that  Red  Raw- 
hide Centers  are  the  kind  you 
should  buy. 

You  can  probably  buy  these  j 
whips  at  your  local  dealer's.  .' 
lfhedoesnothavethem.urge  • 
him  to  get  one  for  you.  I 

UNITED  STATES  WHIP  CO.  ' 
Westlield. 
Mass. 


GOOD  POULTRY,  £  .WiSV: 

published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way. 
Most  complete  record  system.  Provides 
for  three  months'  work  with  poultry  in 
each  issue,  along  practical,  sensible  bus- 
iness lines.  Quotes  prices  op  eggs  from 
five  leading  white  breeds  :Aso  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our 
way.  If  new  in  the  business,  be  sure 
that  you  start  right.  We  can  help  you. 
Deals  with  special  crops  and  intensive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry — 10c  a  copy;  25c  a 
vear.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


w 

Mr  WILL  BALE  20  TONS  OR  MORE  i 
■*DAY  AT  COST  OF  ONLY  40c  A  TON. 

Make  big  money  baling  for  your  neighbors^ 
after  yours  is  done. 

The  Cyclone  is  powerful,  durab 
repair-proof— made  almost  entirely  ot 
{inesi  steel.  Unbreakable  steel  baling'^ 
chamber,  adjustable  tension,  makes  smooth,' 
clean,  tight  bales, 75to  125  lbs.  as  desired. 
Three  slrokeseach  circle.  Self-feed.  Works'] 
at  stack,  barn  or  windrow. 

Here's  the  biggest  money  maker  you  can  1 
buy.    Low  price.    Free  trial  and  absolute 
guarantee  on  every  press.  Write  today— 
full  information_free. 

eo.  Ertel 


Ky.St.,  Quincy.Ill. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  gS.dS"»3i 


flieB.  Neat,  clean,  or* 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  SI. 


HAROLD  SOM£E8,  150  DeK&lb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  H.  *. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  evactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  be  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 
Always  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  adver- 
•rs. 


The  Cherished 

Her  home  was  quaint  and  quiet, 
Some  distance  from  the  street, 

And  o'er  it  vines  ran  riot, 
Around  were  flowers  sweet 

The  older  people  called  her 

"A  spinster"  in  a  way 
That  made  it  seem  a  sad  thing 

To  be  alone  and  gray. 

But  one  wee  lad  who  loved  her 

(Her  sugar  cookies,  too) 
Thought  God    had    made    his  spinsters 

In  number  all  to  few. 
—Arthur  Wallace  Peach  in  Lippincott  s. 


Our  Home  Chat 

If  someone  were  to  ask'  you, 
"From  what  class  of  people  do 
fraudulent  advertisers  reap  the 
greatest  profit?"  what  would  you 
say?  We  all  get  caught  now  and 
then,  hut  probably  the  chronic  in- 
valid is  the  victim  for  whom  more 
human  spiders  lie  in  wait  than  any 
other.  There  are  in  existence  a 
horde  of  publications  whose  main 
profit  lies  in  the  carrying  of  adver- 
tisements of  "doctors"  (?)  and 
"sure  cures"  for  cancer,  catarrh  and 
kindred  ailments.  The  latest  thing 
seems  to  be  an  apparently  home- 
made remedy,  which  you  are  told 
how  to  make  yourself,  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  "Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column,  but  when  you 
go  to  the  drug  store  to  buy  the  ma- 
terials at  least  one  of  them  is  in 
itself  a  high-priced  patent  concoc- 
tion. 

Tuberculous  patients  in  particular 
are  hunted  by  these  human  beasts 
of  prey.  The  papers  have  been  full 
of  Dr.  Friedman  and  his  turtle 
serum  with  which  he  stirred  up  the 
hopes  of  the  consumption  victims  of 
this  country,  and  which  was  finally 
found  to  be  a  fake  pure  and  simple, 
as  the  German  physicians  had  al- 
ready told  us  it  was.  Every  year 
or  two  some  physician  comes  to  the 
front  with  a  "cure,"  and  the  poor 
victims  of  this  once  terrible  scourge 
come  from  all  over  the  country  with 
the  money  which  should  go  for  pure 
air,  sunshine  and  plenty  of  rich  food 
and  spend  it  for  the  stuff  these  fa- 
kirs are  selling,  thus  robbing  them- 
selves of  the  last  chance  of  life  and 
health. 

In  a  bulletin  recently  issued,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  es- 
timates that  within  the  last  five 
years  no  less  than  500  fraudulent 
"cures"  for  consumption  have  been 
tried  upon  thousands  of  victims  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  exploiters 
of  these  nostrums  have  reaped  a 
clear  profit  of  not  less  than  $50,- 
000,000. 

The  association  divides  these 
remedies  into  three  classes,  the  first 
being  the  "institute"  fraud,  where 
a  pseudo  hospital  or  dispensary  is 
established  and  the  wily  "doctor"  or 
"prof  esso  r"  administers  "treat- 
ments" at  so  much  per  head.  These 
concerns  also  carry  on  a  mail-order 
business  with  great  profit.  The  sec- 
ond group  of  cures  contains  over  a 
hundred  different  kinds  of  drugs 
and  "patent"  devices,  any  of  which 
may  be  purchased  at  a  drug  store 
for  a  few  cents.  Usually  the  con- 
sumptive is  charged  from  $1  to  $5 
for  these.  The  third  group  of 
"cures"  includes  home-made  reme- 
dies which  certain  self-deluded  in- 
dividuals believe  will  cure  tubercu- 
losis. Among  them  are  such  things 
as  onions,  lemons,  coal  smoke,  pig's 


blood,  alcohol,  dog  oil,  teas  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  a  variety  of  diets,  in- 
cluding goat's  meat,  clabbered  milk 
and  a  score  of  other  articles.  These 
are  not  usually  advertised  for  profit, 
but  are  given  publicity  in  various 
ways.  These  are  generally  at  least 
harmless. 

The  men  who  make  these  great 
profits  out  of  human  misery  and  ig- 
norance are  to  blame,  but  they  are 
not  the  only  ones  to  be  condemned. 
The  magazines  that  carry  their  ad- 
vertisements into  >our  homes  are 
also  to  blame  and  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Care  of  Summer  Clothes 

How  many  women  know  how  to 
preserve,  sweet  and  clean,  their 
summer  dresses,  shoes,  hose,  etc.? 
In  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
cared  for  and  put  away  lies  the  se- 
cret of  their  continuing  to  look 
new. 

The  tops  of  high"  shoes  should  be 
turned  back  when  taken  off  and 
the  shoes  placed  on  the  window-sill 
or  in  some  other  breezy  place  to 
get  the  sun  and  air.  Nice  hose 
should  be  be  filled  with  crumpled 
tissue  paper  and  hung  where  the 
air  can  blow  through  them.  Lace 
woven  and  fine  silk  stockings  can 
be  cleaned  a  few  times  by  washing 
in  naptha.  It  should  never  be  used 
in  a  room  where  there  is  a  fire  or 
light,  nor  in  the  sunshine.  The 
white  or  yellow  chamois  or  castor 
gloves  worn  in  summer  should  be 
cleaned  by  washing  in  warm  suds 
made  with  white  castile  soap.  Then 
rinse  in  clean  but  slightly  soapy 
water,  so  that  a  little  soap  is  left  to 
keep  them  soft. 

Summer  silks  can  he  washed  in 
warm  suds,  to  which  a  small  cup 
<of  gasoline  has  been  added.  No 
stiffening  is  required  with  the  pres- 
ent clinging  styles.  To  prevent  mil- 
dew, do  not  put  anything  away 
damp,  but  if  any  spots  of  mildew  are 


found,  mash  up  some  green  toma- 
toes, wet  the  stained  portions  with 
this  and  let  stand  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  washing.  For  iron 
rust,  use  ripe  tomatoes  the  same 
vvay.  Use  coal  oil  for  fruit  stains 
and  alcohol  for  grass  stains. 

To  wash  delicate  ginghams  and 
lawns  without  fading,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  turpentine  to  a  gallon 
of  warm  water  and  soak  the  gar- 
ment in  this  an  hour  before  wash- 
ing; then  wash  in  warm  suds  made 
with  a  good  white  soap,  using  a  lit- 
tle turpentine  in  the  washing  and 
rinsing  water.  Rinse  and  dry  as 
quicky  as  possible,  but  do  not  dry 
in  the  sun. 

Fine  white  waists  and  dresses  are 
made  beautifully  white  with  very 
little  rubbing  by  putting  them  to 
soak  in  warm  suds,  into  which  a  lit- 
tle borax  is  dissolved,  and  allowing 
them  to  soak  for  an  hour  before 
rubbing  them  out.  Fine  waists 
made  of  sheer  materials  are  given 
just  the  right  degree  of  stiffness  by 
drying  them  without  starching  and 
then  dipping  in  borax  water,  using 
one  tablespoonful  of  the  powder  to 
one  quart  of  warm  water.  Wring 
out  of  this  water,  fold  in  a  towel 
for  a  few  hours  and  then  iron  dry. 
When  a  white  waist  or  a  thin  mus- 
lin dress  becomes  wrinkled,  but  not 
soiled,  it  can  be  freshened  consid- 
erably by  sponging  with  borax  water 
and  pressing  as  fast  as  dampened. 
Borax  in  the  starch  for  all  kinds  of 
goods  will  make  them  iron  easier 
and  prevent  the  starch  from  stick- 
ing to  the  iron,  and  it  also  helps 
keep  the  color  in  all  kinds  of  col- 
ored fabrics.  MARTHA. 


Patronizing    Home  Industry 

Farmers  are  urged  not  to  resort 
to  mail-order  houses,  nor  yet  to  bulk 
their  purchases  to  swell  the  city  re- 
tailer's trade,  but  rather  to  patron- 
ize home  industry.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent they  do  this. 

Should  the    merchants  patronize 


Velvet  Pudding 


Cook  four  ounces  of  rice  in  a 
quart  of  milk,  with  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar  and  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  until  the  milk  is  absorbed. 
When  cool  add  six  eggs,  the  yolks 
and  whites  having  been  beaten  sep- 
arately. Fill  a  buttered  mold  with 
successive  layers  of  rice,  covering 


each  layer  sparingly  with  blackber- 
ries that  have  been  first  rolled  in 
sugar,  and  steam  for  an  hour.  Turn 
out  on  a  plate,  surround  with  a  bor- 
der of  lady-fingers  or  thin  slices  of 
sponge  cake  and  garnish  with  ber- 
ries.   Serve  hot,  with  cream. 

WINIFRED  FALES. 
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the  farmers?  It  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that  our  merchants  offer  no 
encouragement  to  home  industry 
beyond  buying  the  poultry  and  dairy 
products.  Last  year  we  offered  to 
furnish  grapes  to  the  only  dealer 
who  handled  the  fresh  fruit  in  our 
town.  He  refused,  preferring  com- 
mission house  grapes.  The  same  was 
true  of  lard,  in  the  case  of  our 
butchers,  who  sell  the  packing  house 
lard.  Our  neighbor  had  fine  cab- 
bage to  sell,  but  was  forced  to  give 
11  away,  as  the  dealers  stockec'  up 
from  the  city  commission  house. 
Tlte  same  was  true  regarding  the 
sale  of  red  and  green  peppers,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  not  handled  at 
all  by  any  merchant.  And  I  could 
continue.  The  farm  boys  or  girls, 
with  ground,  tools,  time  and  seed, 
can  sell  nothing  they  raise. 

Some  reform  encouraging  to  the 
producer  should  be  inaugurated. 
Perhaps  some  merchant  reader  will 
explain  the  merchant's  view. 

MRS.  WILBUR  KRISTENSON. 

Iowa. 


Editor's  Note — It  occurs  to  us 
that  the  merchant's  excuse  for  this 
might  be  that  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles offered  by  the  home  farmers 
were  not  sorted  and  put  up  in  as 
good  shape  as  the  commission  man's 
goods.  If  any  of  our  other  readers 
have  had  the  same  experience,  or  a 
different  experience,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them.  The  ques- 
tion of  marketing  the  garden  prod- 
ucts is  one  of  great  interest  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  publish  anything 
you  have  to  say  upon  it. 

A  Sweet  Disposition 
A  sweet  disposition  is  about  the 
best  heritage  a  woman  can  possess. 
Just  to  meet  a  sweet-faced  woman 
on  the  street  causes  one  to  feel  bet- 
ter. Such  a  woman  never  lacks 
friends.  Such  a  one  children  love 
and  cling  to,  for  she  always  has  a 
kind  word  and  a  pleasant  smile  for 
them.  She  Is  the  one  to  whose  visit 
the  invalid  looks  forward,  for  she 
never  talks  about  ailments,  although 
she  is  very  sympathetic.  Such  a 
woman  fairly  radiates  happiness.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  grumpy  where 
Bhe  is. 

Here's  to  the  woman  with  the 
sweet  face  an  kind  disposition' 
May  we  pattern  after  her. 

MRS.  T.  A.  M'CULLO. 


The  Tomato  Season 
Stuffed  Tomatoes — Select  large 
tomatoes;  do  not  peel  them.  Cut 
off  the  stein  ends  and  scoop  out 
most  of  the  inside.  Season  tin*' 
bread  crumbs  with  butter,  salt  and 
popper,  a  little  onion  and  chopped 
parsley  and  moisten  with  a  beaten 
rgg.  Fill  the  tomatoes  and  bake 
until  the  skins  wrinkle  and  the  pulp 
is  cooked:  baste  occasionally  with 
the  juice  in  the  dish. 

Fried  Tomatoes — Use  the  toma- 
toes thBt  are  just  turning  red.  Cut 
the  unpeeled  tomatoes  in  slices;  dip 
each  slice  in  flour,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper;  fry  in  good  dripping 
or  other  very  hot  fat.  I,ft  them 
get  a  good  brown  before  turning, 
then  turn  and  brown  the  other  side 
Do  not  turn  but  once.  Pour  a  little 
in  fat  after  cooking  the  tomatoes 
r^rt  serve  hot. 

MRS.  QiLBBRT. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


6065 


SEE  for  yourself 
how  smoothly 

this  roller-bearing 
Crop  Maker  Fanning: 
Mill  runs,  day  in  and 
day  out.   Put  it  to 
work  at  any  fan- 
ning: mill  or  grad- 
ing: machine  job — 
see  how  it  automat- 
ically cleans,  sepa- 
rates  and  grades 

any  grains  or  grass  seed  and  V  aa, 
then,  if  you  don't  say  it  is  a  great  service^ 
and  money-making  machine,  ship  it  back  1 
at  our  expense.  The 


Roller  Bearing 
Fanning  Mill 


Crop  Maker 

runs  "like  oil."  It's  easy  to  turn,  it  turns 
evenly,  and  this  means  that  It  does  perfect 
work  all  the  time. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  plant  dirty,  ungraded 
seed  when  you  can  have  clean,  perfect  seed  by 
using  this  light-running  mill.  If  you  are  satisfied 
after  the  30-day  free  trial,  we  will  sell  you  this 
mill  at 

Direct  Factory  Price 

You  save  retailer's  and  Jobber's  profit,  merely 
paying  actual  cost  of  making  plus  a  small  factory 
profit.  And  the  factory  stands  right  behind  you 
all  the  time.  Try  this  great  Crop  Maker  before 
you  buy.  Tour  use  of  it  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gation. We  have  a  Free  Book  for  you,  giving 
complete  description,  price,  etc.  Please  write  for 
it  now— today— and  get  our  offer  in  derail. 

St.  Paul  Fanning  Mill  Company 

Station  8  ...     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


0  K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


4  Different  Sizes  and  Types 

Our  machines  are  designed 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em 
body  every  point  of 
construction  which  insures  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  costly  waits  and  expensive  repair 
bills.  Saves  time  in  harvesting  and  saves 
money  on  your  crop  of  potatoes. 
PQ^S"Make  inquiry.    Write  today  for  our 

rtiLL  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue 

giving  particulars  of  the  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

lfl Chicago  Avenue.  Hammond,  Indiana 


ALFALFA  fi-fi 

B«at  Non-lrrlaareA  Satd~gi.lt  Pure 

9S*>  germination  fa.  75.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  North- 
ern grown,  extremely  hardy.  No  seed  better.  Have  Tur- 
kestan alfalfa,  grass  seeds  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  Latest 
00  p.  Book  on  growing  alfalfa,  Catalog  and  Samples. 
AM  Sent  Free,  We  can  save  you  money.  Write  today. 
I  A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    Be«  497      CLAArNOA,  IOWA 


GetWITTE'S  PriceFirst 


Factory  Prloee  Direct  to  «.«„   WITTE  Gaso- 
line, Uas  and  Oil  engines, 1,S  to  SO  H.  r.  meet  every 
power  need.  Thousands  in  use.   S-yaar  guaran- 
tee; BOdaya  fro*  trial.  Lowest  In 
price;  highest  In  worth.    Oash  or 
Easy  terms.  Catalog  Prss. 

•VITTE  IRON  WORKS  OO., 
last)  Oakland  Ate.,  Katiiaa  CUj,  Bo. 


Description  of  Patterns 

6039— Boys'  niou.se— This  blouse  Is  a  very 
nice  design  for  the  young  boy  It  is 
simple  to  make  and  very  good  looking. 
The  pattern  provides  for  cholee  of  two 
styles  of  collar,  the  sailor  or  turn-down 
style.  The  sleeveB  ate  nicely  plaited  at 
the  bottom.  LI  MR,  pique  or  pcreale  can 
be  used  to  make  this  blouse.  The  pattern 
C039  Is  cut  In  sizes  4,  6.  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  1xk  yards  of  30- 
Ineh  material  and  %  yard  of  27-Inch  con- 
trastlnK  goods. 

6ir>6—  Misses'  Press—  This  dress  can  bo 
used  fur  Hie  small  woman  ns  well  ns 
for  the  miss.  The  closing  Is  made  fit  the 
left  tMe  of  the  Tront.  The  two-pleee 
Skirt  I  draped  <»n  ear  h  Hide.  The  wal  it 
Is  also  draped.  Txitig  or  short  sleeves 
can  be  used.  Kor  this  frown  nnlv  soft 
goods,  such  ns  rotlon  voile.  pnnrec.  wash 
silk,  etc.,  should  be  Used.  The  pattern 
fii'rfi  Is  rut  In  sizes  H,  16  and  18  years 
Medium  size  requires  3Vt  yards  of  44-Inch 
mntcr  i  il 

"cofl'-fbllrtren's  Dress— This  dress  lin« 
the  fastening  at  the  side  of  the  front  and 
has  a  dainty  two-piece  skirt.  The  nsok 
Is  colljirless  and  the  sleeves  mny  be  long 
or  short.  The  cuffs  nnd  belt  are  fash- 
ioned of  contrasting  material,  which 
gives  the  froek  n  pleasing  trlmmlm? 
tomb      The  pattern  6066  la  cut  In  size* 


4  to  10  years.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-lneh  material  and  :lH  yard  of 
27-lnch  contrasting  material. 

6192—  Ladles'  Press— This  dress  Is  one 
which  Is  specially  appropriate  for  bor- 
dered materials,  which  can  trim  the  bot- 
tom of  the  two-piece  skirt  nnd  the  line 
of  closing  of  the  waist  nnd  skirt,  which 
is  In  the  center  of  the  front.  There  Is 
also  a  wide  collar  ami  an  ornamental 
niff  The  pattern  6192  Is  cut  In  sizes  31 
to  42  Inehes  bust  mensurc.  Medium  size 
requires  4*4  yards  of  46-Inch  bordered 
mill.  ilalH  or  I'i  yards  of  ll-lmh  plain 
goods.  — — - 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  tn  write 
your  name  ami  address  In  full  ami  !•> 
Klve  the  number  ond  size  of  eaeh  pnltern 
you  want  When  ordering  for  children, 
give  number  and  nee, 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  Dtpt.i 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  Oinnlin  Neb 

If  there  Is  anvtlilng  Ihnt  Is  essential 
tn  t ho  moral  health  nnd  strength  of  a 
boy  or  girl.  It  Is  to  plant  deep  In  Hie 
consciousness  the  faet  that  'this  Is  an 
ordered  world:  that  n  innti  irn|i«  that 
whleb  he  sows:  that  he  secures  the  re- 
wards  for  whl'h  he  Is  willing  to  irmko 
the  effort,  and  gains  the  prlr.es  for  which 
he  Is  willing  t'i  pnv   the   prb  e   In  labor. 

self-dcnlnl  and  strength.  —  Hamilton 
Wright  Ma  Ms. 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

i  POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  and  Sum- 
mer, 11U,  iBsuo)  of  KVKUV 
W  OMAN  HBB  OWN  DRESS- 
MAKKIt,  Illustrating  'J(»0  up-to- 
date  and  ensily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  |6c  hook, 
post  paid,  for  lie  extra:  without 
pattern,  10c.  Address  all  orders 
fur  patterns  ainl  books  to 

Pattern  Depw  ttnnat, 

Twentieth  < Vntiiry  I'nrmer, 
Omaha,  Neh. 


.J 


18c 


This  Coupon  And 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing miigarlnea: 

l  l<  I  <>r is  I  Itavlew 

M  ■  I  'hire's  Mngaslna. 

Ladles'  World 


A.Mre-n  Twentieth   G.ntnry  Fanner 
Omaha.  ■  •!>. 

V.   »— »/ 

If OfJ  '  on  l'u>  mi)  <  "I  In  The 
Twentieth  Centiirj  l-'arnier  f»r  H 
cents  per  at]  us  re  Inrli,  rnah  "Itli  or- 
dor  —  not  less  thnii  7.".  cents  for  nnj 
one  int.  It  Is  nilvlsaMe  to  write  nf 
onrc,  fiaj  we  linvo  only  one  of  MM  h 
kind. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


July  26,  191S 


Foso 


Insurer  Hair 
arvd  ffealp  Health 


To  prove  to  you  how  wonderfully  superinr  the  Groat  Foso 
Hair  and  Scalp  Treatment  really  is  we  will  send  our  regular 

$1.00  Package  fop  lOc 

This  liberal  offer  is  made  o  induce  yon  to  give 
KOSO  a  trial  and  learn  for  yourself  how  it 
Quickly  Removes  Dandruff,  Stops  Falling  Hair 
and  Itching  Scalp,  Helps  to  Restore  Natural 
Color  and  Stimulates  the  Growth  of  New  Hair. 
Absolutely  Harmless  at  All  Times  and  Under 
All  Conditions. 

No  matter  how  tender  your  scalp 
you  need  not  hesitate  to  use  FOSO. 
Foso  is  for  sale  by  all  leading  drug  and  department 
stores,  but  you  must  send  direct  to  us  for  this  spe- 
cial offer.  Simply  write  your  name  and  address, 
enclose  10  cents,  stamps  or  coin,  and  the  FOSO  Out- 
fit (Shampoo,  Tonic  aud  Soap)  will  be  sent  you  with 
all  charges  prepaid.  Address 

FOSO  CO.,  4137  Foso  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


-JJ 


Thomas  Nelson  Page  in  His  Workshop 


Mr.  Farmer— Listen  to  me 

"Any  responsible  party  can 

buy  my  scales  to  be  paid  for  when  he  sees 
what  he  gets  and  knows  there  is  no  mis- 
representation"—How  does  that  sound  t 
I  mean  it.  Since  1865  I  have  been  fight- 
ing competition  of  all  kinds  single  handed 
and  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 
I  was  the  first  man  to  cut  out  the 
middleman.  I  was  the  first  man  to 
tell  you  the  exact  cost  of  a  scale  at 
your  station*  I  was  the  first  man  to 
sell  on  approval.  I  still  "pay  the 
freight"',  I  still  sell  on  approval  and  I 
still  guarantee  my  scales  of  all  kinds  to 
be  the  equal  of  any  made  and  I  will  sell 
any  style  at  the  lowest  price  of  any  scale  of  equal  qualiiy.  I  do 
not  claim  to  sell  the  cheapest  but  the  best.     For  prices  write 

"JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT/'  Binghamton,  N*  Y- 


OO 


AIFAIFA  &  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

make  a  positive  shearing  cut  full  width  of 
bundle,  from  sides  to  center  of  throat,  hence 
do  cleaner  work  on  less  power.  Our  sickle-edge  knives 
cut  the  hard,  dry  alfalfa  to  H 
I  inch  lengths.  Only  silo 
fillers  made  having  these 
wonderful  knives.  Inves- 
tigate now.  Write  for  cat* 
alog.   Address  Dept.  68 


KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Branches:  \jw 
ft  Minneapolis.  Mlnitr^ 
/  No. Kansas  City,  Mo.  ' 
No.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ehip  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit   frelgrht  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days.  1 

DO  NOT  BUY 

oneatcwy  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard 
of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers* 
AMF  PFAIT  is  a>1  !t  wiU  c°styou  to 
Ullb  llbll  I  write  a  postal  and  every* 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.    You  will  get  mu  Ji  valuable 
Information.    Do  not  wait,  write  it  now, 
TIRES,  Coaster  -   Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps  sundries  at  half  usitai*>ric€3. 

MEAD  C  YOLE  GO*  DeptN186  <W£3C 


STEEL  1  Grain  Bin 

Corragated*.    Can' t Cave  Id. 

Rat-Proof.  Fire-Proof. 

Can  be  need  for  8  tore  house. 
Capacity  increased  by  addi- 
tional sections.  Keeps  grain 
perfectly.  Large  door  and 
removable  shoveling  board. 
Ask  for  booklet  showing  let- 
}  from  satisfied  users. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1212  W.  10th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


l  m  am  n  OB  W*\\  Attaehmrnt  with  Corn  Harvester 
'InllBji  U  cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  har- 
\  R  In  wM  F  ll  v  ■ r  "r  "'""rows,  Man  and  horse 
?MmW  VBflll  cuts  and  shocks  equal  with  a  Corn 
Bin.h  r,  Sold  in  every  state.  Price 
$20.00.  W.  H.  BUXTON,  of  J.-hnstown,  Ohio,  writes:  "The  Har- 
vester has  pn.ven  all  you  claim  for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  me 
over  $25  in  lah.tr  last  year's  eorn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500 
shocks:  will  make  4  bushels  corn  to* shock.  "Testimonials  and 
fatal. .g  free,  showing  pictures  of  hatv.ster.  Address 

NEW  process  MFG.  CO.,  Salina,  Kan. 

S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Tlie  greatest  of  all  layers — regular 
egg  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced 'rom  Lady  Mourine  •  and  Prince 
Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
delivery.  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Good 
Poultry,"  our  quarterly  magazine.  25c  a 
year,  with  3  months'  egg  record,  each 
issue  practical  instruction  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  poultry  raising — the  Shore- 
wood  way.  Write  tonight. 
S      ewood  Parma  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 
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ASHINGTON — The  selection 
of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  as 
our  ambassador  to  Rome 
is  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
long  list  of  eminent  literary  men 
who  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
us  at  the  great  courts  of  Europe. 
The  fashion  of  such  appointments 
began  in  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington, when  Joel  Barlow,  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Columbiad,"  was  made 
our  consul  to  Algiers,  and  it  was 
continued  during  the  Jefferson  ad- 
ministration when  Barlow  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France.  Even 
before  that  we  had  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  newspaper  man  and  the  au- 
thor of  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac," 
to  represent  us  in  Paris  and  a  little  | 
later  on  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
author  of  the  longest  diary  known 
to  literature,  began  his  diplomatic 
work  as  secretary  of  our  legation  at 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Farther  on  down  the  list  came 
Washington  Irving,  who  got  the  ma- 
terials for  his  "Life  of  Columbus" 
and  other  volumes  while  serving  in 
a  diplomatic  capacity  at  Madrid,  and 
Bayard  Taylor,  the  traveler,  who, 
with  his  many  other  volumes,  wrote 
studies  in  German  literature  and  a 
translation  of  "Faust"  during  the 
time  he  was  minister  to  Germany- 
While  John  Hay  was  in  Spain  he 
penned  his  delightful  "Castilian 
Days"  and  W.  D.  Howells  wrote  his 
beautiful  Italian  sketches  while  he 
was  consul  at  Venice. 

Have  Filled  Their  Places  Well 
As  to  Germany,  another  diplomat 
who  was  also  a  literary  light  was 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  and 
at  the  court  of  St.  James  we  have 
had  such  men  as  John  Bigelow, 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  Whitelaw 
Reid.  Every  one  of  these  men  has 
filled  well  the  place  to  which  he 
was  appointed,  and  I  predict  same 
for  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Like  the 
most  of  his  predecessors  of  literary 
note,  he  is  almost  as  well  known 
in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States. 
His  stories  have  been  translated 
into  many  languages  and  they  have 
delighted  the  English  -  speaking 
world. 

I  wish  I  could  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  our  new  ambassador 
to  Rome.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 
It  is  not  the  ambassador  that  I  wish 
you  to  know.  It  is  the  author  of 
"Marse  Chan."  "Meh  Lady,"  the 
stories  of  the  Old  Dominion,  "Tom- 
my Trot's  Visit  to  Santa  Claus," 
"John  Marvel,  Assistant,"  and  that 
wonderful  "Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Southerner."  It  is  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  the  friend  of  the  north  and 
the  beloved  of  the  south,  the  man 
whose  thorough  Americanism  and 
broad  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
the  country  stand  strikingly  out 
among  those  who  know  him  best.  It 
is  Mr.  Page,  your  friend  and  my 
friend,  as  well  as  the  friend  and 
servant  of  the  public  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  arduous  literary 
work  he  has  always  in  hand. 

Mr.  Page  has  always  been  a  hard 
worker,  and  now,  when  he  is  ap- 
proaching the  age  that  Dr.  Osier 
has  fixed  for  the  chloroforming 
process,  he  is  doing  more  of  actual 
literary  composition  and  has  more 
work  on  hand  than  when  he  left  the 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


(Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewing.) 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  in  His  Library 
at  Washington 


practice  of  the  law  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature,  almost  a  genera- 
tion ago.  If  you  will  look  on  the 
book  counters  you  Mill  see  a  volume 
of  delightful  stories  entitled  "The 
Land  of  the  Spirit,"  which  has  just 
been  published  by  Scribner's.  He 
has  also  a  book  of  essays  which  is 
almost  completed,  a  long  novel 
which  is  well  under  way,  and  a  his- 
tory of  Washington  city,  upon  which 
he  has  been  working  for  several 
years,  and  one-third  of  which  is  yet 
to  be  done. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Page's  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  Florence  Lathrop 
Field,  now  over  twenty  years  ago,  it 
was  predicted  that  his  labors  as  an 
author  were  ended,  and  that  he 
would  join  the  ranks  of  our  gentle- 
men loafers.  The  truth  is  that  his 
literary  product  has  been  twice  as 
large  since  then  as  during  the  ten 
years  preceding.  His  wife  is  a 
woman  of  broad  culture  and  fine  lit- 
erary taste,  and  she  has  been  an  aid 
rather  than  a  hindrance  to  his  work. 
Since  his  marriage  he  has  written 
fifteen  different  books  and  some  of 
his  best  work  has  been  the  product 
of  that  period. 

Began  Life  as  a  WTorker 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  began  his 
life  as  a  worker.  He  comes  of  one 
of  the  oldest  families  of  Virginia. 
His  boyhood  home,  Oakland,  in  Han- 
over county,  was  granted  to  one  of 
his  ancestors,  the  colonial  magnate, 
Thomas  Nelson,  and  his  father, 
Major  Page,  owned  a  plantation  and 
slaves  and  was  well  to  do.  The  war 
came,  however,  when  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page  was  a  boy  of  8,  and  at  its 
end  came  poverty,  with  which  the 
boy  had  to  make  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  working  in  the  fields,  milking 
the  cows  and  tending  the  cattle. 
The  atmosphere  in  which  he  worked, 
however,  was  that  of  books.  He 
was  surrounded  by  the  old  Nelson 
and  Page  libraries,  and  some  of  his 
reading  was  done  by  the  light  of 
pine  knots.  Among  the  first  of  his 
book  loves  was  Walter  Scott,  whom 
he  read  and  reread  in  that  way,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray.  Even  as  a  boy  he  liked 
to  imagine  stories,  and  his  little 
head  was   filled   with   battles  and 


sieges,  and  with  plumed  knights  and 
tournaments  in  which  love  and  fair 
ladies  played  their  parts. 

As  the  times  grew  better  the  boy 
was  prepared  for  college  and  at  16 
he  entered  the  Washington  and  Lee 
university,  where  he  stood  high  in 
the  literary  societies  and  was  the 
editor  of  the  college  paper.  After 
leaving  school  he  became  the  tutor 
of  a  private  school  in  Kentucky,  and 
with  tie  money  he  made  there 
started  to  study  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Richmond  when 
he  was  22  and  kept  at  it  for  years, 
writing  some  of  his  best  stories  in 
the  midst  of  the  preparation  of  dry 
legal  documents.  He  was  made  a 
doctor  of  laws  by  Yale  college  in 
1901  and  he  has  received  several 
degrees  as  doctor  of  literature. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Page  for  years 
and  have  had  many  chats  with  him 
about  his  literary  methods  and  lit- 
erary work.  He  does  not  like  to  dis- 
cuss such  things  for  publication,  and 
it  has  been  only  by  asking  many 
questions  that  I  am  able  to  give  you 
the  information  contained  in  this 
letter.  There  is  nothing  of  the  lit- 
erary egotist  about  him,  and  as  to 
his  own  writings  he  is  as  backward 
and  bashful  as  any  girl  in  his 
stories. 

Home  Ideal  Southern  Mansion 

My  last  call  upon  him  was  just 
after  he  had  been  chosen  as  our  am- 
bassador to  Rome.  He  lives,  you 
know,  here  at  the  capital.  His  home 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  ideal  south- 
ern mansion  of  the  old-time  planta- 
tion. It  is  built  of  the  same  rough 
brick  as  was  imported  for  the  Vir- 
ginia homes  in  the  days  of  the  cav- 
aliers. It  has  the  roof  balustrade 
and  quaint  dormer  windows  of  colo- 
nial days,  and  its  broad  entrance 
porch  and  old-fashioned  doorway 
are  among  the  artistic  features  of 
the  capital  city. 

Entering  the  house,  you  come  into 
a  wide  hall  hung  with  paintings, 
etchings  and  engravings,  each  of 
which  has  its  story.  An  easy  flight 
of  stairs  leads  to  the  second  floor, 
where  is  the  library,  a  room  as  big 
as  the  hall  of  a  colonial  church. 
This  is  walled  with  rare  editions  of 
the  classics  and  of  history  and  fic- 
tion in  beautiful  bindings.  The 
cases  are  of  cedar  and  they  extend 
from  the  floor  almost  to  the  ceiling. 
The  furniture  is  old  mahogany, 
beautifully  inlaid.  There  are  soft 
divans  and  easy  chairs,  and  all  the 
surroundings  of  the  dilettante  book 
lover  and  cultured,  easy-going  soul. 
As  you  look  about  you,  you  see  no 
signs  of  work,  and  the  average  caller 
or  visitor  leaves  without  imagining 
that  such  a  thing  as  work  is  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Page's  life. 

The  Real  Workshop 

It  is  different  in  the  real  work- 
shop. This  is  two  stories  higher,  a 
little  room  which  is  almost  under 
the  roof.  Here  the  books  are  of 
many  kinds  and  most  of  them  are 
in  ordinary  bindings.  There  are 
scores  of  old  biographies  and  stories 
relating  to  the  old  south.  There  are 
reference  books,  religious  works,  a 
well-thumbed  Bible  or  so  and  a  full 
equipment  for  literary  labor. 

The  easy  chairs  and  luxurious 
furniture  of  the  library  below  are 
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absent.  At  one  side  is  a  typewriter, 
at  which  Mr.  Page's  secretary  sits, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  room  is  a 
flat-topped  desk,  such  as  you  can 
buy  anywhere  for  $30  or  $4  0,  and 
a  plain  office  chair. 

The  desk  is  covered  with  proofs, 
manuscripts  and  papers.  A  half 
dozen  pencils  lie  within  easy  reach 
of  the  chair,  and  beside  them  are 
several  quill  pens,  made  from 
eagles'  feathers.  The  only  easy 
chair  in  the  room  is  one  with  an 
old-fashioned  wooden  frame,  cov- 
ered with  a  wide  sheet  of  leather, 
so  arranged  that  a  screw  at  the  top 
makes  it  tight  or  loose,  enabling  one 
to  rest  his  back  as  he  sits.  The 
framework  of  the  chair  is  of  black 
walnut  and  it  is  wonderfully  com- 
fortable. It  was  made  for  Henry 
Clay  and  was  used  by  him  while  he 
was  in  Washington.  After  Clay  died 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Ainsworth 
R.  Spofford,  the  librarian,  and  then 
to  Mr.  Page. 

As  I  looked  at  this  chair  I  asked 
Mr.  Page  something  as  to  the  other 
furniture,  and  found  that  much  of 
it  had  historic  memories. 

"This  camp,"  said  he,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  box  covered  with 
books,  "was  carried  by  my  father 
throughout  the  whole  civil  war,  and 
here,"  picking  up  a  great  steel  bit, 
which  hung  at  its  side,  "is  the  bridle 
bit  with  which  he  rode  through  all 
his  campaigns.  He  got  the  bit  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  taking 
it  from  the  horse  of  a  Yankee  and 
making  it  serve  for  the  south." 

Turning  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  I  asked  Mr.  Page  as  to  the 
tiling  which  surrounded  the  fire- 
place. "It  looks  like  the  electro- 
plates of  some  manuscript,"  said  I. 

"And  that  is  just  what  it  is,"  was 
the  reply.  "Those  plates  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me  when  the  books 
from  which  they  were  printed  ap- 
peared. They  are  the  electros  of 
my  first  stories.  The  pages  on  this 
side  are  from  "Marse  Chan,"  and 
those  on  top  are  "Meh  Lady,"  while 
here  at  the  left  are  some  from  "In 
Ole  Virginia"  and  the  "Two  Little 
Confederates." 

Begining     Somewhat  Discouraging 

I  asked  Mr.  Page  when  he  began 
to  write,  and  whether  it  had  been 
easy  to  get  his  "stuff"  published. 

"As  to  my  first  writing,  I  cannot 
remember  when  I  did  not  want  to 
write.  I  made  up  stories  in  my 
head  when  I  was  a  boy  and  wrote 
them  out  upon  slates  when  we  were 
too  poor  to  afford  the  paper  and 
pencils.  I  kept  on  writing  at  school 
and  at  college,  where  my  short  es- 
says in  the  paper  gave  me  the  nick- 
name of  the  "short-article  editor." 
I  sent  some  things  to  the  Courier- 
Journal  while  I  was  a  tutor  near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  but  they  were  not 
accepted,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  of  the  first  things  I  sent  to 
the  magazines." 

"What  was  your  first  real  story?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
real,"  said  Mr.  Page,  "but  tin;  first 
thing  of  any  merit  which  I  can  re- 
member was  a  sketch  entitled  "A 
Soldier  of  the  Empire."  This  was 
written  before  "Mars  Chan"  or 
"Meh  Lady,"  although  it  WSLt  QOl 
published  until  after  they  had  ap- 
peared." 

"What  Is  the  story  of  "Meh 
Lady?" 

"I  don't  know  that  it  was  worth 


publishing,"  was  the  reply.  "It  was 
written  during  my  first  practice  of 
law  at  Richmond.  I  was  always 
writing  at  something  or  other,  and 
while  studying  law,  I  remember,  I 
would  read  about  two  pages  of 
Blackstone  or  Coke,  and  then  try 
my  hand  at  fiction.  I  kept  this  up 
after  I  began  to  practice,  and,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  my  in- 
come for  years  came  from  the  law, 
the  greater  part  of  my  work  went  to 
fiction.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of 
that  time  that  I  conceived  the  plot 
of  "Meh  Lady."  It  seemed  to  me 
good  and  I  decided  to  bank  my  lit- 
erary future  upon  it.  I  wrote  and  re- 
wrote it.  I  cut  it  and  pruned  it,  and 
at  last  when  it  seemed  I  could  not  in 
any  way  better  it  I  sent  it  off  to 
Scribner's  Magazine,  saying  to  my- 
self, 'This  is  the  very  best  I  can  do. 
If  the  story  is  accepted  I  shall  choose 
a  literary  career,  and  if  not  I  shall 
keep  to  the  practice  of  the  law." 

"Meh  Lady"  Pigeonholed 
At  this  point  Mr.  Page  stopped  for 
a  moment,  and  I  said: 

"I  suppose  the  story  was  accepted 
at  once?" 

"No,  it  was  not.  It  was  more 
than  a  year  before  1  could  find  out 
what  had  been  done  with  it.  I 
wrote  again  and  again,  but  my  let- 
ters were  evasively  answered  or  not 
answered  at  all,  and  in  the  mean- 
time 'Meh  Lady'  was  neither  printed 
nor  returned.  I  concluded  that  I 
had  been  mistaken  in  my  ability  to 
write,  and  I  put  all  my  force  on  the 
law.  In  the  meantime  the  old  Scrib- 
ner  Magazine  changed  hands  and 
became  the  Century,  and  one  of  the 
new  editors  in  clearing  up  the  pa- 
pers found  among  them  a  bulky  roll 
of  manuscript  which  had  been 
jammed  into  a  pigeonhole  so  tightly 
that  it  would  hardly  come  out.  He 
opened  it  and  began  to  glance 
through.  It  interested  him,  and 
'Meh  Lady'  was  printed.  It  attracted 
favorable  attention,  and  I  have  been 
writing  more  or  less  from  that  time 
to  this," 

"What  was  the  origin  of  'Marse 
Chan,'  Mr.  Page?"  asked  I. 

"It  was  written  before  'Meh  Lady,' 
but  was  not  published  until  after- 
ward. It  may  have  been  held  back 
on  account  of  the  feeling  which  still 
existed  between  the  north  and  the 
south  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
The  story  dealt  largely  with  the 
southern  side.  As  to  its  origin,  it 
came  from  an  old  letter  which  a 
friend  of  mine  showed  me.  This 
letter  was  written  to  a  confederate 
soldier  by  his  illiterate  sweetheart 
in  Georgia. 

"It  was  poorly  penned  and  poorly 
spelled,  but  the  sentiment  In  it  at- 
tracted me.  The  girl  had,  It  seemed, 
trifled  with  the  man,  and  it  was 
only  after  he  had  left  for  the  war 
that  she  realized  how  she  loved 
him.    In  her  letter  she  wrote: 

"  *I  know  I  have  treated  you 
mean.  J  ain't  never  done  right  with 
you  all  r"y  life,  and  I  loved  you  all 
the  time.  When  you  asked  me  to 
marry  you  I  laughed  and  talri  I 
wouldn't  have  you.  It  makes  nie 
Cry  QOW  to  think  you  an-  gone  awny 
to  the  war.  Hut  I  wnnt  you  to  know 
I  love  you.  I  want  you  to  git  n  fur- 
lough and  come  homo  nnd  I'll  marry 
you.' 

'""ho  letter  closed  with  UiIm  po  i 
script 

"  'Don't  come  homo    without  a 


furlough,  for  unless  you  come  home 
honorable  I  won't  marry  you.' 

"This  letter  was  found  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  the  soldier  when 
he  lay  dying  on  the  battlefield  of 
Seven  Pines.  The  ball  which  killed 
him  had  gone  through  it  as  it  lay 
there  in  his  breast  pocket,  just  over 
his  heart.  The  pathos  of  the  inci- 
dent was  such  that  it  made  me 
write  'Marse  Chan.'  " 

World's  Greatest  Novelksts 

Du-ing  the  conversation  the 
names  of  some  of  the  world's  great- 
est novelists  came  up,  and  I  asked 
whether  if  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
were  now  writing  their  books  would 
be  among  the  "best  sellers." 

"Most  assuredly  they  would/'  was 
the  emphatic  reply.  "Those  men 
would  set  the  pace  in  fiction  now 
just  as  they  did  when  they  wrote 
their  greatest  novels.  I  do  not  mean 
that  their  writings  would  be  the 
same,  but  their  natural  ability  would 
be  as  prominent  in  their  pictures  of 
the  present  as  they  are  in  those  of 
the  past.  The  settings  would  be  dif- 
ferent, but  the  stories  would  be  as 
fully  appreciated." 

The  conversation  here  turned  to 
purity  of  thought  in  literature,  and 
I  asked  Dr.  Page  his  opinion  of  the 
novels  of  today,  which  verge  so 
closely  upon  forbidden  ground  in 
dealing  with  the  character  popularly 
known  as  "the  white  slave."  He  re- 
plied: 

"I  suppose  you  refer  to  stories 
dealing  with  the  sex  problem  and 
marriage.  That  problem  has  always 
been  a  feature  of  fiction,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  live  elements  of  human 
life.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  pre- 
sent life  without  dealing  more  or 
less  with  it.  We  find  it  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  past.  Dickens  touched 
upon  it  in  the  person  of  Steerforth 
in  'David  Copperfield' ;  Thackeray 
gives  us  the  temptations  of  Penden- 
nis  in  his  novel  of  that  name,  and 
Oliver  Goldsmith  presents  such  sit- 
uations in  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield.' 
I  have  dealt  somewhat  with  the  so- 
cial outcast  question  in  'John  Mar- 
vel, Assistant,'  and  also  in  one  of 
my  stories,  'The  Land  of  the  Spirit,' 
just  published.  Such  things  depend 
entirely  upon  how  they  are  treated. 
They  may  be  handled  with  perfect 
purity.  I  hardly  know  how  to  de- 
scribe it.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween nakedness  and  suggestive 
sensuality.     Nakedness  has  nothing 


vicious  or  revolting  about  it.  It  is 
a  part  of  nature  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  do  not  approve  at  all  of  catering  to 
the  vicious  instincts  along  such 
lines." 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter? 

Eight  officials  in  the  Alberta 
government  land  titles  office  at 
Calgary  were  arrested  recently,  fol- 
lowing the  disappearance  of  large 
sums  of  money  during  a  period  from 
1906  to  the  present. 


"In  early  childhood  you  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  poverty  or  riches, 
industry  or  idleness,  good  or  evil, 
by  the  habits  to  which  you  train 
your  children." — Mrs.  Sigourney. 


"Farm  Hands  Wanted"  is  a  fa- 
miliar sign  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  yet  the  blatant  professional 
agitator  continues  to  agitate,  which 
is  easier  than  working. 


INGECO 


KEROSENE  ENGINE 


r 
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Firm  Type 
2J  to  15  H  P. 

Farmers  have  been  demanding  an  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  to  operate  on 
cheaper  fuel — here  it  is. 

"INGECO"  Kerosene  Engines  operate 
perfectly  on  plain  kerosene — the  kind  you 
use  in  your  lamps  and  lanterns.  They  arc  real 
kerosene  engines  of  the  Throttling  Governor" 
type — not  a  makeshift  gasoline  engine  with 
attachments  and  complicated  parts  for  oper- 
ating on  cheaper  fuels. 

"INGECO"  Engines  run  successfully  and 
economically  on  kerosene,  distillates  and  other 
light  oils — they  arc  quickly  started,  safe  and 
have  no  exposed  tlamc. 

Write  for  catalog — we  make  just  the  engine 
for  your  use.  State  what  size  you  arc  con- 
sidering. 

INTERNATIONAL  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
158  Hollholl  PI.,  Cud.hy,  WI».(Suburl>or  Milw»ukoo) 


RunningWater 

In  House  and  Barn  at  even  » 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^MfyfA 
mer  at  Small  Cost.     JBR»Si  a! 

Sond  Pottol  far  Now  Wator  SuoDly  fMPMB  ~W  6S*1 

Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  picture!  ^  ,^ffMfKw^r 
of  it  in  actual  uao.    Do  It  Now.  ^"Up^ 
A.rmotor  Oo..  11*4  S.  CUmoboll  »v.,  Ohlo««o^^ 


THE  TRINIDAD  LAKE-ASPHALT 

Miff  lig  ~M  * 

pives  real  resistance  lo  lUn,  rain,  \viinl, 
'•SSS?      snow,  heat,  cold,  and  fire.    Ami  the  Kant- 
leak  Kkct  waterproofs the  scams  without  cement. 

Write  for  samples  and  the  (iood  Roof  t.nide  Hook.  free. 
The  Barber  Anphalt  PavinR  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  SinFrancI 


<  In.  .ii 


si 
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BLACKBURN  FARMS 

of  Albany  County,  Wyoming, 

Will  surely  interest  you  if  you  are  really 

seeking  a  change  of  locality. 

We  don"t  tell  you  it  will  grow  peaches 
and  the  tender  fruits  and  vegetables. 
We  do  say  that  Blackburn  Farms  will 
grow  more  grain,  grass  and  vegetables 
than  lands  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska  and  that 
ton  for  ton  or  measure  for  measure,  it 
has  far  more  nutrients — add  to  this  the 
remarkable  vigor  of  growing  animals  on 
account  of  the  fine  climate  and  water 
and  you  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
stock  raising  is  a  most  profitable  busi- 
ness besides  being  a  very  safe  one,  for 
they  are  practically  immune,  for  mi- 
crobes can't  live  in  that  pure  air. 

You  can  cultivate  So  acres  thereabout  as  easy 
as  40  in  Iowa  or  Illinois. 

If  a  an  easy  place  to  get  a  start,  for  the  lands 
are  cheap  and  good,  and  sale  terrtis  very  liberal. 

liuildlng  material  and  fuel  costs  nearly  nothing 
but  the  hauling. 

There  are  already  there  and  farming  a  number 
of  families,   and   every   one   is  satisfied. 

Just  think  of  what  five  cows  will  do  there  for 
any  one  that  will  care  for  them.  The  creamery 
at  Laramie  paid,  last  winter  as  high  as  38c  per 
pound  for  cream.  At  anywhere  near  this  rate 
they  would  pay  near  $15  per  head  per  month. 
Poultry  will  do  as  well.  Hogs  never  have  the 
cholera,  so  that  a  fortune  could  easily  be  madd 
in  a  few  years  raising  Duroc-Jerseys  by  feeding 
them  on  field  peas,  etc.  Schools  of  all  kinds 
handy  and  the  roads  to  the  station  are  fine — most 
of  the  way  over  the  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
route.  There  are  really  so  many  points  of  su- 
perior merit  we  cannot  enumerate  them  here.  Our 
fine  illustrated  circular  will  interest  you.  Send 
your  address  and  you  will  get  it  promptly — it's 
free. 

LARAMIE   DEVELOPMENT  CO., 

Thomas  Campbell  Asst.  Secy. 
Douglas  4823.  444  Board  of  Trade, 

Omaha,  Neb. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Send  10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry," 
our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a  year. 
Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  record  cov- 
ering three  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewood 
way.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms.  Saugatucfc,  Mich. 

COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Fergus  Falls,  Minu. 


DoYouWa  lit  This 
Steel  GateFREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
commun  l  - 
ty  can  i;et 
one  for 
helping  us  in- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  hlsneighborB.  Write forparticulare. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.  All  No.  9  galvanized 
wire  mesh.  Special  hingeo.  Patented  self-locking 
latch.  Steel  center  brace.  Unbreakable.  Raises 
it  either  end.  Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at  oar  spe- 
•ial  direct-to-you  factory  price* 

W.  K..VOORHEES,  Mgr.  Standard  Mfg.  Co. 
303  H*1"  s**        Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 


WYOMING  CAREY  ACT  LANDS 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  EDEN 
Fertile  Soil.  Perpetual  water  rights 
$3.50  per  acre,  long  time,  easy  pay- 
ments—easier than  paying  rent.  No- 
Cyclones.  No  Drouths.  No  Floods. 
No  spot  in  the  U.  S.  more  healthy. 
No  better  stock  country  on  earth. 
Health  and  Fortune  awaits  you. 
Homes  that  pay  for  themselves. 
Rich  virgin  soil.  Big  crops  of  Alfal- 
fa. Grains,  Vegetables  and  small 
fruits  now  growing  in  the  Valley. 
Do  not  let  this  opportunity  pass, 
but  write  at  once  to 

E.  H.  MORGAN, 

Sales  Mgr.  Eden  Irri.  &  Land  Co. 
ROCK  SPRINGS,  WYO. 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 

If  you  are  in- 
terested in  high; 
grade  dry  land 
alfalfa  seed 
that  is  absolu- 
tely guaranteed 
to  be  as  repre- 
sented  as  to 
purity  and  vi- 
tality, send  for 
our  prices  and 
samples. 

None  genuine 
wit  h  out  our 
trade  mark. 

Dawes  County  Alialfa  Seed  Growers  Ass'n 

CHADRON,  NEB. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  ua 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  PEEE 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing"tos,  D.  C. 


Kind  of  Men  We  Want  to  Hear  Prom 

F.  E.  M.,  Center  Point,  la.:  I 
like  your  paper  so  well  that  last 
fall  I  subscribed  for  it  for  twenty- 
four  months.  I  read  everything  in 
it.  It  is  all  good,  wholesome  read- 
ing. I  especially  like  Carpenter's 
writing,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Put- 
nam's, which  is,  of  course,  a  ficti- 
cious name.  A  few  innocent  stories 
are  relished  by  the  best  of  people. 
Your  frontispieces  are  all  good;  so 
are  the  articles  on  co-operative 
finance,  state  mortgage  loans  and 
banking  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  at  present.  We  pay  5  to  6  per 
cent  on  real  estate  loans  and  7  to  8 
per  cent  on  bank  loans  on  personal 
notes.  This  is  too  high  a  rate,  and 
the  banks  are  getting  rich. 

How  would  you  organize  a  co- 
operative farmers'  buying  and  sell- 
ing organization,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  high  profit  of  the  middle  men 
and  at  the  same  time  not  buy  it  of 
the  mail-order  houses? 

Let  me  asy  you  this:  Is  it  right 
to  boycott  a  farmer  because  he  sees 
fit  to  sell  a  share  of  bank  or  ele- 
vator stock  to  a  man  who  is  a  com- 
petitor in  elevator  or  bank? 

Would  you  accept  and  publish  ar- 
ticles written  by  we  farmers  on  ex- 
perimental farming? 

Answer — Thanks  for  the  compli- 
mentary words.  A  co-operative  so- 
ciety of  any  kind  may  be  formed  by 
getting  the  members  to  subscribe  to 
a  constitution  and  bylaws  that  set 
forth  how  the  business  shall  be  con- 
ducted strictly  along  co-operative 
lines,  and  then  all  of  them  going 
upon  a  note  to  secure  the  necessary 
money  for  beginning  operation.  The 
organization  is  only  the  beginning, 
and  the  smallest  part  of  the  propo- 
sition. The  principal  thing  is  to  se- 
cure for  manager  a  man  of  thorough 
business  training  and  wide  business 
experience.  The  success  of  the  en- 
terprise will  depend  upon  the  effi- 
ciency o*  the  management. 

Boycotting  rarely  helps  matters; 
generally  makes  them  worse.  Loy- 
alty should  lead  a  man  who  has 
stock  to  sell  it  to  his  associates 
rather  than  to  an  outsider. 

We  will  be  glad  to  receive  and 
publish  the  right  kind  of  articles  on 
experimental  farming  written  by 
farmers.  Such  articles  as  these  are 
just  what  we  most  desire.  It  may  be 
that  we  may  have  to  edit  them,  i  er- 
haps  condense  them,  perhaps  merely 
to  publish  the  main  points  in  them. 
Perhaps  we  may  publish  them  en- 
tire. It  will  all  depend  on  the  ar- 
ticles themselves.    Send  them  along. 


Grade  Dairy  Cattle  Club 

W.  R.  D.,  Springdale,  Ark  :  T 
wish  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
owners  and  breeders  of  grade  dairy 
cattle  in  the  formation  of  a  dairy 
cattle  club  to  uplift  the  average 
dairyman  and  breeder.  We  need  it. 
A  cow-testing  association,  the  pub- 
lication of  a  herd  book,  the  distribu- 
tion of  prices  for  care,  feeding  and 
results,  will  go  far  toward  effecting 
a  general  increase  in  the  utility  of 
the  average  herd.  How  many  farm- 
ers know  whether  their  cows  are 
paying?  Why  not  find  out  at  once? 
If  you  have  an  exceptionally  good 
grade  cow,  keep  her.  She  is  worth 
$200,  if  she  gives  daily  forty-five 
pounds  of  milk  testing  4  per  cent. 


By  actual  income  from  her  produc- 
tion (if  she  is  a  persistent  milker), 
she  is  worth  more.  If  she  had  a 
pedigree  she  would  sell  for  $500. 
So  why  not  sell  your  worthless  cat- 
tle now  and  take  care  of  the  others? 
I  have  already  received  letters  from 
hundreds  of  breeders  wishing  to  co- 
operate, and  expect  to  form  this 
grade  dairy  cattle  club,  with  head- 
quarters in  Kansas  City,  my  home. 
We  will  co-operate  on  special  sales 
during  the  winter,  and  publish  a 
herd  book,  etc.  I  should  like  to  have 
every  reader  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  who  wants  to  build  up 
his  dairy  herd  (not  paying  fancy 
prices  for  pedigreed  stock)  write  me 
here. 

Editor's  Note — Here  is  a  proposi- 
tion that  is  well  worth  looking  into. 
There  is  at  present  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  dairy  grade  cattle.  The 
demand  will  grow  greater  instead 
of  less.  It  will  no  longer  pay  any 
man  to  raise  beef  cattle  when  the 
average  price  paid  for  a  2-year-old 
dairy  grade  is  $100.  The  breeders  of 
such  grade  cattle  should  get  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing and  protecting  their  business. 
This  department  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  its  readers  what  they 
think  about  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted in  the  letter. 


An  Alfalfa  Inquiry 

J.  T.  W.,  Grand  Island,  Neb.:  I 
have  a  new  field  of  alfalfa,  which 
was  planted  last  fall  and  furnished 
a  good  crop  the  first  cutting  this 
year.  It  seems  to  have  been  too  dry 
for  the  second  cutting.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  have  you  advise,  if  pos- 
sible»  how  to  handle  it.  It  is  only 
about  eight  inches  high  and  bloom- 
ing, and  it  is  also  quite  dry. 

Answer — This  inquirer  does  not 
state  on  what  kind  of  soil  and  over 
what  kind  of  subsoil  he  is  trying  to 
grow  alfalfa.  A  much  more  definite 
answer  might  be  given  if  these  de- 
tails of  information  were  supplied. 
Cut  the  alfalfa  at  once,  as  when  it 
blooms  it  should  be  cut  in  order  to 
force  the  third  growth.  It  should 
have  been  gone  over  with  an  alfalfa 
cultivator  immediately  after  remov- 
ing the  first  cutting.  It  would  be 
well  to  use  a  cultivator  on  it  after 
removing  this  short  second  cutting. 
That  will  stop  the  evaporation  from 
the  surface  and  give  it  more  moist- 
ure. Just  before  it  goes  into  the 
winter  it  should  have  applied  to  it  a 
liberal  dressing  of  barn-lot  manure 
as  a  surface  mulch.  It  will  probably 
come  out  all  right  in  the  spring. 


Cause  for  Hogs  Eating  Dirt 
J.  L.,  Bladen,  Neb.:  What  is  the 
cause  for  pigs  eating  dirt?  Please 
let  me  know  what  will  stop  them. 
I  have  over  170  spring  and  fall 
pigs,  and  they  are  looking  pretty 
good. 

Answer — The  pigs  are  eating  dirt 
in  order  to  get  certain  mineral  ele- 
ments in  their  food  which  the  owner 
has  not  supplied.  Mix  together  one 
bushel  of  ashes,  four  quarts  of  salt, 
four  quarts  of  air-slaked  lime,  one 
quart  of  copperas  and  one  quart  of 
hyposulphite    of    soda.     Mix  thor- 


oughly and  keep  in  a  trough  where 
the  hogs  can  have  constant  access 
to  it  and  eat  it  whenever  they  de- 
sire. This  will  stop  their  eating  dirt 
in  time,  as  it  supplies  the  mineral 
elements  necessary.  No  hogs  should 
ever  be  without  this  or  a  similar 
mixture. 


Where  to  Secure  Alfalfa  Seed 

J.  C.  P.,  Mason,  111.:  I  note  in 
your  paper  that  you  will  advise 
farmers  where  to  secure  alfalfa  seed 
which  will  be  good,  and  adapted  to 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Now,  as  I  want  to  sow  some 
ground  to  alfalfa  this  year,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  to  write  you  re- 
garding the  seed.  I  am  located  in 
the  south  central  part  of  Illinois, 
and  the  ground  I  contemplate  put- 
ting in  alfalfa  is  bottom  ground  in 
the  Little  Wabash  bottoms,  but  is 
exceptionally  high,  is  somewhat 
sandy,  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years  in  corn,  but  previous  to  thai 
it  was  in  red  clover  and  timothy. 
Would  you  kindly  advise  about  how 
much  seed  should  be  sown  to  the 
acre,  and  where  would  be  the  best 
place  to  secure  the  seed  best  adapted 
to  this  climate? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this 
information,  and  assuring  you  that 
I  have  read  your  articles  on  alfalfa 
with  great  interest,  I  remain,  etc. 

Answer — This  letter  is  published 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  growing  interest  that  farmers 
are  taking  in  alfalfa,  and  also  to 
show  that  they  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  quality  of  the  seed  they 
sow  is  of  prime  importance.  This 
letter  has  received  an  answer  by 
mail,  in  which  the  advice  sought 
was  given.  Let  other  would-be  al- 
falfa growers  send  in  their  inquiries. 


Co-operative  Era 

We  are  evidently  just  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  a  co-operative  era.  All 
sorts  of  so-called  co  -  operative 
schemes  will  be  organized.  Some  of 
them  will  be  organized  by  well- 
meaning  men  who  will  endeavor  hon* 
estly  to  conduct  the  business,  but 
who  will  fail  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand it.  Others  will  be  organ- 
ized by  unprincipled  rascals  who 
will  take  advantage  of  the  talk  of 
co-operation  to  rope  in  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple and  cet  their  money.  We  advise 
our  readers  to  keep  away  from  all 
such  schemes.  Co-operation,  like 
charity,  should  begin  at  home.  There 
are  in  the  central  west  a  large  num- 
ber of  quite  successful  co-operative 
creameries  and  co-operative  elevator 
companies.  These  were  organized 
by  people  in  comparatively  small 
communities,  none  of  them  taking 
in  more  than  a  county,  and  most  of 
them  considerably  less.  These  peo^ 
pie  know  each  other  and  are  close 
enough  to  the  business  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  it,  and  to  know  all 
that  is  going  on.  Under  these  con-* 
ditions,  co-operation  can  be  entirely 
successful,  but  when  the  effort  is 
made  to  extend  the  principle  into  a 
general  business,  located  in  some 
distant  city,  keep  away  from  it.  We 
need  laws  which  will  forbid  the  use 
of  the  word  "co-operative"  in  connec- 
tion with  any  but  real  co-operative 
efforts. — Denver  Weekly  Post. 


Apple  Packing 

Demonstrators  will  explain  the 
mysteries  of  apple  packing  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair.  There  will  be  an 
immense  crop  this  year,  and  apple 
growers  /in  eastern  Nebraska  will 
need  1,000  helpers.  An  expert  apple 
packer  can  make  $3  a  day. 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


|ON'T  leave  the  coop  doors 
D  open  on  hot  nights — too 
many  prowling  rats  and 
other  marauders.  These 
keen  the  chicks  hiding  out  in  the 
„  eed*  the  night  long,  and  they  man- 
age to  get  one  or  two  down  their 
maws  while  scaring  them  out  Put 
a  screen  door  on  in  place  of  the 
heavier  door  for  hot  nights.  Screen 
is  cheap. 

*  *  * 

Many  poultry  keepers  let  the 
floors  of  the  coops  get  more  than 
filthy  before  cleaning  them  out.  To 
allow  the  floor  of  a  coop,  in  which 
are  housed  no  more  than  a  dozen 
growing  chicks,  to  remain  un- 
cleaned  for  one  week  means  a  good 
chance  for  an  unhealthy  batch  of 
chicks,  for  no  difference  how  open 
the  coop,  the  foul  odors  arising  are 
breathed  first  by  the  chicks.  This 
is  more  often  than  not  the  cause  of 
young  poultry  getting  sniffy,  with 
a  discharge  from  nose  and  eyes. 

*  *  * 

Capons  really  should  be  on  the 
market  at  all  times  of  the  year.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  time  of  the  year 
when  they  might  not  be,  if  poultry 
keepers  thought  so.  The  reason  for 
certain  well  defined  periods  for  ca- 
ponizing  is  because  the  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  supply,  and  of  the  few 
people  in  the  business  of  supplying 
capons. 

*  *  * 

The  wing  and  tail  feathers  of 
some  of  the  small  breeds  grow  too 
fast  for  the  yet  small  body.  This 
weakens  the  chick,  it  seems,  and 
more  so  if  the  mornings  are  chilly 
or  days  damp  and  cloudy.  These 
feathers  should  never  be  pulled  out, 
but  simply  clipped,  and  this  last 
done  to  a  droopy  chick,  dragging 
about  its  load,  seems  to  revive  and 
get  chirpy  and  happy  in  an  hour 
or  so. 

*  *  * 

London  Purple  is  cheap,  and  the 
name  is  easily  kept  in  one's  mind. 
There  is  nothing  better  as  a  vermin 
duster  for  poultry  than  this  powder, 
and  certain  well  known  poultry 
keepers  recommend  it  highly,  not 
only  for  ridding  the  fowls  of  ver- 
min, but  the  chicks  of  gape-worms. 
It  is  best  when  dusting  for  the  gape- 
worms  to  place  a  newspaper  under 
the  chicks,  if  the  dusting  is  to  be 
done  in  their  coops,  then  remove  it. 

*  *  * 

The  poultryman  who  sells  off  his 
hens  at  1  or  2  years  of  age  is  mak- 
ing a  bad  move.  At  any  time  be- 
fore a  hen  is  2  years  old,  if  she 
comes  of  good  laying  stock,  Bhe  is 
furnishing  in  eggs  her  best  record. 
After  2  years  of  age  she  may  begin 
to  slightly  decline  in  this  output, 
and  she  may  not.  Often  she  lays 
more  the  third  year,  especially  if 
she  be  a  Leghorn.  If  you  have  some 
older  hens  that  molt  late  and  Hy 
late  this  fall,  mark  these  and  keep 
over  to  fill  out  your  number  of  spe- 
cial hens  from  which  to  secure  set- 
ting eggs  next  sprliiK. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  causes  given  for  egKs 
dying  in  the  shell  are:  First,  and 
by  far  the  greatest,  white  diarrhe  i 


bacillus  that  kills  the  chick  before 
hatching,  or  weakens  it  until  it  has 
no  power  to  break  the  shell;  next 
greatest  as  a  physical  cause,  eggs 
laid  by  over-fat  hens  or  hens  weak 
and  sick  at  the  time  of  laying;  an- 
other cause  in  this  line  is  lack  of 
exercise  for  the  hens,  or  using  a 
male  bird  lacking  in  vitality.  Of  the 
accidents  that  may  happen  to  cause 
many  dead  chicks  in  the  shell  are: 
Allowing  the  eggs  to  cool  too  long- 
over  time,  too  much  moisture  in  the 
air  for  the  sitting  hen  or  in  the  in- 
cubal  ir.  This  fills  the  egg  too  full 
of  water.  The  chick  cannot  turn. 
Other  things  are:  Too  little  heat, 
too  much  heat  and  too  little  air. 

*  $  * 

If  you  find  some  of  the  fowls 
showing  soiled  fluffs — as  they  often 
do  this  time  of  year,  showing  there 
is  a  slight  dysentery  attacking  the 
flock — then  try  controlling  it  with 
doses  of  baking  soda,  of  which  you 
can  safely  use  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  in  a  gallon  of  water,  or 
even  less  this  amount  of  water.  If 
any  of  these  take  to  drooping  and 
acting  sick,  isolate  this  case  and 
give  it  one  good  liver  pill.  If  by 
next  day  it  is  still  droopy,  give  it 
another.  This  will  usually  be  suf- 
ficient for  any  slight  liver  trouble 
in  a  fowl. 

*  *  * 

A  certain  person  once  t  Id  me  he 
had  no  use  for  my  knowledge  of 
fowl  \if3  if  I  knew  no  more  than 
to  declare  that  the  Brahma  and 
Cochin  breeds  were  merely  our  old 
Shanghai  breed  made  over  again. 
Despite  '  the  denial,  it  yet  remains 
true  that  I  was  right  about  it,  for 
couldn't  I  well  remember  my 
mother's  old  Red  Shanghai  rooster 
and  his  brown  mates,  and  wasn't 
there  the  old  gray  rooster  she  said 
was  the  Gray  Shanghai?  From  the 
old  gray  stock  has  come  the  Light 
Brahmas;  from  the  red  stock  the 
Buff  Cochins.  Other  breeds  were 
mixed  in  to  make  the  varieties  of 
each.  The  Cochin,  or  old  Red 
Shanghai  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
Asiatic  breeds,  and  lays  the  smallest 
egg.  IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


The  Hexi  Meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A. 

Atlantic  City,  the  Queen  City  by 
the  sea,  is  the  city  chosen  by  the 
American  Poultry  Association  for  its 
next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held 
August  11  to  1G.  Here  is  the  place 
to  expect  a  large  attendance,,  for  U 
Is  a  noted  health  resort,  and  the  a»- 
sociation  is  expecting  a  banner 
crowd.  As  the  world  flocks  to  At- 
la  City     for     varied  reasons, 

mainly  recreation  and  amusement, 
you  may  know  that  everything  that 
am  uses  and  pleases  will  be  right,  at 
hand.  It  Is  a  dty  of  hotels,  and 
prices  for  rooms  range  from  50 
cents  a  day  up.  An  airy,  cool  room, 
clean  and  equipped  with  modern 
con  venlenees  and  running  water, 
can  be  seen  red  for  $1  a  day. 

Experiments  with  a  tree-plan  tin  - 
machine  at   the    1'tah  AftiOVlturAl 

Experiment  Station  Indicate  thai  i< 

may  be  used  to  advantage  In  refor- 
esting old  boned  areaa  on  the  na- 
tional forests. 


m 
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Cora!  Builders  and  the  Bell  System 


In  the  depths  of  tropical 
seas  the  coral  polyps  are  at 
work.  They  are  nourished 
by  the  ocean,  and  they  grow 
and  multiply  because  they 
cannot  help  it. 

Finally  a  coral  island 
emerges  from  the  ocean.  It 
collects  sand  and  seeds,  until 
it  becomes  a  fit  home  for 
birds,  beasts  and  men. 

In  the  same  way  the  tele- 
phone system  has  grown, 
gradually  at  first,  but  steadily 
and  irresistibly.  It  could  not 
stop  growing.  To  stop 
would  mean  disaster. 

The  Bell  System,  starting 
with  a  few  scattered  ex- 


changes, was  carried  forward 
by  an  increasing  public 
demand. 

Each  new  connection  dis- 
closed a  need  for  other  new 
connections,  and  millions  oi 
dollars  had  to  be  poured 
into  the  business  to  provide 
the  7,500,000  telephones  now 
connected. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for 
the  growth  of  the  Bell  System 
is  still  irresistible,  because 
the  needs  of  the  people  will 
not  be  satisfied  except  by 
universal  communication. 
The  system  is  large  because 
the  country  is  large. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


The  Best 
Beverage 
under 
the  Sun — 


Soda 

Fountain! 
or  ( 'nilmn- 
ntrd  in  bottle*. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  A«l«nl«,  C«. 

LICE  KILLFR  ' 


Bloodsucking  Mitts 

■  ro  ll>i»  hoi  wruiliT  wvnirgn  of  Ilia 
'.Hltrr  y»nl  Kill  lh«  pMU  lx-lorn  Uirjr 
iin  > •  •> i r  1WI1.  I> 

PHA  IIS    I  IOC  III    I  l(  I     Ml  I  I  H 

..c   PM  AMH    I  il'.INI  IMAM 
f  JiinranlMvl      l»M»i  llir  fiiwU  Willi 
Train  Powrf»r»H  I  Irr  Kllkr. 
!•'•»<  160  |KinlUy  l««it  i£ 

li>  inAll  ■ 
At  nil  rtmlvra.  or 
PHA 'IT  Hi«ii>  <  ii    Phil*    <  h»«tf» 


Jin  niirn  to  nipntlnn  'I  In-  TwiMitlel  Ii  Cm- 
tury    Karmrr    whrn    writing    ti>  ml\<i- 

tlK.IH   Ml    till*  lirUKV 
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-The  Insecticide  Law™ 

requires  the  plain  printing,  on  each 
package,  of  the  amount  of  inert 
material  used,  or  the  material  which 
the  Government  considers  of  no 
value  for  insecticidal  use.  Every  pur- 
chaser of  an  insecticide  should  con- 
aider  this  point  and  should  see  that 
the  insecticide  guaranty  is  given  by 
the  manufacturer  on  every  package. 

LEE'S  LICE  KILLER  contains  only  3  per 
cent  inert  matter  (water).  Others  contain  from 
10%  to  80%  inert  matter.  Used  for  poultry  and 
hogs.  $1 .00  per  gallon.  No  dusting,  dipping  or 
greasing. 

LEE'S  DIP  contains  less  than  10  per  cent 
inert  matter  (water).  Others,  from  10%  to 
30%.  Used  for  killing  lice,  etc.,  on  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  dogs,  etc.,  also  as  a  dis- 
infectant.  $1.00  per  gallon. 

LEE'S  INSECT  DESTROYER  (powder) 
contains  less  than  10  per  cent  inert  matter  (Ful- 
lers Earth,  used  to  prevent  caking).  Others, 
from  25%  to  90%.  Used  for  chickens,  pet  stock, 
vegetables,  etc.  VA  lb.  package  for  25c.  3  lb. 
package  50c. 

LEE'S  FLYO-CURO  contains  NO  INERT 
MATTER.  Others,  10%  to  75%.  Used  to  keep 
flies  and  mosquitoes  from  horses  and  cows. 
$1 .00  per  gallon.    A  little  goes  a  long  way. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  Lee  Line  isout- 
selling  all  others  and  especially  accounts  for 
the  great  increase  in  sales  since  the  Insecticide 
Act  wentinto  effect.  We  give  greater  value  to 
the  consumer,  better  formulae,  always  strictly 
maintained;  less  inert  matter;  in  most  cases  a 
bigger  package  for  the  money. 

The  Lee  Line  of  Foods,  Insecticides  and 
Remedies  is  sold  by  more  than  10,000  dealers 
in  the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign 
countries.  If  not  at  your  town,  send  for  latest 
poultry  book  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


Hinge-Door  Silo 

and  the 

Silberzahn  Cutter 


HERE'S  a  fine 
chance  to  save 
money  if  you  are 
thinking  of  building  a 
Silo  this  year.  Get  in 
touch  with  us  quickly 
for  our  prices  on  Silos 
and  Cutters. 

Get  th«  famous  Silo  with 
doors  on  hinges — easier  to 
open  and  close  than  your 
barn  doors— keep  Silo  closed 
air  tight  winter  and  summer 
—  saves  Silage  and  work  in 
feeding.  The  cutter  cuts  all 
forage  crops— easily  adjust- 
ed—has all  latest  improve- 
ments, control  lever,  grip, 
perfectly  housed  gears.  Sold 
on  approval.  Get  Silo  or 
Cutter  or  both.  Mail  postal 
today.  Address 

Woods  Bros.  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  34 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


r. 


6 M1N  BEIT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Hog  Potash 


A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preven- 
tive. A  conditioner  and  mineral  bal- 
ancer.    Guaranteed  Analysis: 

Potassium    Chloride  16% 

Calcium    Phosphate  13  7u 

Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron   and  Aluminu.n .  .  . .  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide    3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  pro- 
duct with  the  various  patent  rem- 
edies on  the  market  which  sell  at) 
medicine  prices.  This  Is  a  high  re- 
duction of  purely  vegetable  matter 
and  does  not  contain  an  ounce  00 
salt  or  tiller  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  de- 
scriptive of  this  product.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

UNION 
STOCK. 

YARDS  I. 
COMPANY  ' 
Couth  OmaforWeb. 


■  HEAVES  CAN  BE  CURED 

Dr.  Holland's  Specific  Heave  Remedy  will 
cure  heaves,  broken  wind,  and  chronic  cough. 
It  has  never  failed.  A  guarantee  with  every 
bottle.  Price  $2.00.  Write  today  for  our  free 
advice  on  horse  and  cattle  trouble. 
Agents  wanted. 

DR.   HOLLAND  COMPANY.  Dept.  H.   

^120  Tremont  St.  Boston.  Mass.^P 


LAST  week  attention  was  called 
in  these  columns  to  the  rapid 
1  advance  that  had  recently 
taken  place  in  the  cattle  mar- 
ket and  to  the  possibility  that 
a  little  reaction  might  set  in.  As  ex- 
pected, the  reaction  came,  prices  at 
some  points  being  quoted  a  little  lower 
at  the  beginning  of  last  week.  The 
weakness,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion and  values  on  desirable  kinds  gen- 
erally recovered  lost  ground.  Thus  the 
market  last  week  at  most  of  the  big  mar- 
kets was  in  a  good,  healthy  condition, 
so  far  as  the  better  grades  of  beef  cat- 
tle were  concerned.  Common  and  in- 
ferior kinds,  such  as  would  come  into 
competition  with  southern  cattle,  showed 
a  little  weakness  and  inferior  butchers' 
stock  on  the  grassy  order,  which  is  kill- 
ing out  poorer  as  the  season  advances, 
also  showed  weakness  at  some  points. 
All  in  all,  however,  the  market  was  as 
good  as  anyone  could  reasonably  ask 
for.  Receipts  at  most  points  were  fair 
for  this  season  of  the  year  and  the  total 
at  the  five  leading  markets  actually 
shows  an  increase  of  56,000  head  for  the 
six  and  a  half  months  of  1913,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Weather  Conditions  Affect  Feeders 

While  conditions  in  the  fat  cattle  mar- 
ket have  been  so  favorable  to  the  selling 
interests,  the  feeder  market  during  the 
last  half  of  the  week  was  decidedly  in 
the  dumps.  The  season  of  the  year  is 
at  hand  when  weather  condit'ons  have  a 
large  influence  on  this  branch  of  the 
trade.  Every  time  that  the  weather  be- 
comes hot  and  the  soil  dry,  or  even  at 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  hot  wind, 
buyers  of  feeders  may  be  expected  to 
take  alarm.  An  indication  of  dry  pas- 
tures may  have  the  same  result.  Under 
such  conditions  a,n  easing  off  in  the  de- 
mand and  a  corresponding  shrinkage  in 
values  is  always  to  be  anticipated,  and 
this  year  possibly  more  than  ever,  for 
the  good  reason  that  buyers  are  already 
more  or  less  nervous  and  unsettled  in 
their  own  minds  regarding  the  actual 
value  of  feeding  cattle. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  surprising  that  the  dry  weather 
last  week  prevailing  over  the  western 
part  of  the  corn  belt  had  no  little  in- 
fluence on  the  feeder  trade.  However, 
the  total  volume  of  business  doing  at 
this  season  of  the  year  in  that  class  of 
cattle  is  so  small  that  the  results  were 
really  of  minor  importance,  taking  the 
cattle  trade  as  a  whole.  Later  on  in  the 
season  when  range  cattle,  running  largely 
to  feeders,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
ceipts, weather  conditions  have  a  very 
much  greater  influence  than  at  present. 
At  such  times  weather  of  the  kind  to 
threaten  the  corn  and  fodder  crops  fre- 
quently has  a  strong  influence  even  on 
the  market  for  fat  cattle,  for  the  reason 
that  many  ■  cattle  that  otherwise  would 
go  for  feeders  are  left  for  the  fat  cattle 
buyers. 

Aside  from  weather  influences,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course  cannot  be  antici- 
pated even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
outlook  for  the  cattle  market  continues 
very  favorable  to  the  selling  interests. 
The  consuming  demand,  though  not  as 
broad  as  might  be  expected  were  cattle 
selling  a  dollar  or  two  under  present 
prices,  is  nevertheless  quite  satisfactory 
and  suficient  to  keep  the  receipts  fairly 
well  cleaned  up.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  current  prices  are 
very  high  and  any  little  increase  in  the 
matter  of  receipts  would  be  very  likely 
to  bring  about  at  least  a  temporary  re- 
action in  values. 

Hog  Market  in  Good  Condition 

Hogs  have  Deen  strong  sellers  all  this 
month  with  prices  slowly  working  up  to 
a  higher  basis.  Advances  have  not  been 
very  great,  as  the  market  has  not  shown 
any  disposition  to  take  wild  flights,  but 
has  simply  been  gradually  working  its 
way  upward.  Packers  have  been  very 
free  buyers  at  all  points,  thus  keeping 
the  trade  in  a  good,  healthy  condition. 

Attention  was  called  a  week  ago  to  the 
existence  of  a  strong  bull  feeling  among 
many  operators  on  the  market.  That 


feeling  still  continues,  although  market 
men  are  by  no  means  unanimous  on  the 
subject.  It  is  possible  to  find  quite  a 
few  who  do  not  appear  to  have  very 
much  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
market,  such  individuals  taking  the  stand 
that  prices  are  already  very  high,  or  as 
they  put  it,  as  high  as  the  country  can 
afford  to  pay.  There  is,  however,  a  large 
contingent  of  the  trade  that  is  antici- 
pating a  very  strong  market  during  the 
remainder  of  this  month  and  next,  al- 
though they  do  not  necessarily  predict 
any  very  great  advance,  but  admit  that 
a  higher  range  of  prices  would  not  be  in 
the  least  surprising.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  everyone  expects  to  see  the  pack- 
ers take  the  bear  side  of  the  deal  later 
in  the  fall,  it  being  a  time-honored  cus- 
tom to  break  the  market  down  before 
the  opening  of  the  winter  packing  sea- 
son at  the  beginning  of  November 
Statistically,  the  market  is  in  a  strong 
position,  as  the  receipts  for  the  year  to 
date  show  a  decrease  of  over  a  million 
head,  as  compared  with  the  same  time 
last  year  and  a  decrease  of  almost  a 
half  million  head  as  compared  with  the 
same  months  of  1911. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  Slightly  Lower 

Sheep  and  laiwbs  have  been  doing  ex- 
ceedingly well,  according  to  the  growers' 
interpretation  of  the  market.  Receipts, 
though  liberal,  have  met  with  prettv 
ready  sale  and  during  the  early  part  of 
last  week  prices  showed  more  or  less  im- 
provement at  the  different  points.  Later 
in  the  week  values  underwent  a  sharp 
reduction,  wiping  out  the  improvement 
and  in  some  cases  leaving  the  market  a 
little  lower  than  it  was  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  week. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  with 
western  lambs  selling  on  the  basis  of 
Omaha  at  better  than  $8.00  the  market  is 
high  enough  to  be  regarded  as  top 
heavy.  It  is  certainly  very  high  as  com- 
"pared  with  other  commodities,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most 
operators  whether  such  prices  can  be 
maintained.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  most  sellers  are  looking  for  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  prices  as  soon  as 
receipts  shall  become  a  little  more  lib- 
eral. Thus  far  the  run  of  westerns  has 
been  most  too  small  to  give  the  market 
a  serious  tryout,  but  the  season  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  larger  runs  are  to  be 
anticipated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  the  feeder  trade  is  the 
dominating  influence  in  the  market,  and 
that  brings  up  the  old  question  of 
weather  conditions.  As  explained  before 
in  these  columns,  there  are  the  very  best 
of  reasons  for  believing  that  with  a  good 
corn  crop  and  plenty  of  feed  of  all  kinds 
in  sight  the  demand  for  feeder  sheep  and 
lambs  this  fall  will  be  the  best  that  it 
ever  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  trade, 
and  the  demand  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward fixing  the  price. 


Quality  Should  Determine 
Price  of  Cream 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 
vent  its  deterioriation  while  in  their 
charge.  This  will  require  provision  at 
each  railroad  station  that  receives  cream 
for  holding  the  cream  in  good  condition 
until  it  is  actually  loaded  on  the  cars, 
and  will  also  require  shipment  exclu- 
sively in  refrigerator  cars.  The  cream- 
eries themselves,  while  they  maintain 
cream  receiving  stations,  should  provide 
for  the  care -of  the  cream  if  they  receive 
it  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  railroad. 
Quality  in  cream  is  to  be  the  main  con- 
sideration, and  everything  that  will  con- 
tribute to  delivering  at  the  creamery 
cream  of  the  highest  quality  must  be  in- 
sisted upon  in  order  that  the  creamery 
may  be  able  to  manufacture  butter  of 
the  highest  quality.  This  highest  quality 
in  butter  is  indispensable  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  creamery  business. 
The  creamery  men  already  know  this.  It 
is  up  to  them  to  take  such  measures  as 
will  insure  the  delivery  to  them  of  cream 
of  such  quality  as  commercial  conditions 
require. 


Construction  of  Corrugated 
Iron  Culverts 

(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  SEVEN'.) 

before  the  walls  were  constructed, 
Figure  9  shows  the  same  job  just  be- 
fore making  the  fill  and  turning  the 
water  through  the  culvert.  Observe  the 
perfect  grade  and  line,  and  the  smooth 
appearance  of  the  concrete.  These  end 
and  wing  walls  are  similar  to  those 
shown  in  figure  5,  but  are  not  quite  sc 
high. 

I  have  endeavored  briefly  to  suggest 
the  possibilities  of  using  first-olass  cor. 
rugated  iron  pipe  for  highway  culverts, 
I  believe  the  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions presented  are  of  vaiue,  in  that  they 
indicate  what  has  been  accomplished 
with  this  material. 

Plank  Walls  Only  Makeshifts 

In  all  probability  the  supervisor,  while 
using  no  pipe  of  less  diameter  than 
twelve  inches,  will  be  more  interested 
in  culverts  of  a  smaller  size  than  those 
shown.  The  principle,  however,  remains 
the  same.  The  idea  is  to  secure  good 
foundation  and  grade  for  a  first-clas: 
product,  then  build  the  proper  end  and 
wing  walls  as  substantially  as  may  be 
required.  While  concrete  is  most  excel- 
lent for  these  end  structures,  it  is  not 
the  only  satisfactory  material.  Walls 
may  be  built  of  stone  or  brick,  laid  care- 
fully in  cement  mortar,  or  even  of  loose 
stone  laid  dry.  Remember,  however,  thai 
plank  walls  are  merely  temporary  make- 
shifts and  should  be  used  only  when 
there  is  no  alternative. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  call  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  paving  the  bed  of  the 
stream  at  the  outlet  end  to  prevent  sccur. 
This  paving  may  be  also  necessary  above 
the  inlet.  Further,  remember  that  when 
banks  begin  to  cave  or  slide  and  there 
is  danger  of  the  culvert  being  under- 
mined, a  protection  of  rip-rap  should  be 
placed  at  once.  And,  finally,  consider  ah 
ways  the  possibility  of  changing  the 
course  of  the  stream,  thus  avoiding  the 
expense  of  permanent  culvert  construc- 
tion. 


The  Fremont  (Neb.)  Power  Farming 
Demonstration  will  be  held  on  450  acre? 
of  land  just  outside  the  city  limits,  13C 
acres  of  which  is  prairie  sod. 


Proved  It 


Mrs.  Brown  arrived  late  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  her  card  club,  and  ap- 
peared quite  flustered,  unlike  her  usu.\l 
calm,  well-poised  self.  Upon  being  asked 
the  cause  of  her  apparent  perturbation, 
she  explained  that,  while  waiting  for  the 
street  car,  she  had  been  greatly  annoyed 
by  a  strange  man,  who  insisted  upon 
talking  to  her. 

"What  did  you  do?"  inquired  her  sym- 
pathizing friends. 

"Well,  to  show  him  I  was  a  lady,  I 
slapped  his  face!" — Judge. 

Breeders'  Notes 


Holstein  Calves  for  Sale 

Edgewater  Farms  of  Whitewater,  Wis., 
are  offering  Holstein  calves  for  sale  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  This  affords  the 
opportunity  to  get  something  in  this  line 
at  a  very  nominal  figure.  These  calves 
are  %  and  31-32  pure  and  are  nicely 
marked.  Write  for  further  particulars, 
mentioning  this  paper. 


O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  Sale 

G.  S.  Benjamin  of  Portland,  Mich.,  one 
of  the  largest  O.  I.  C.  breeders  in  the 
country,  can  supply  you  with  anything 
you  want  in  the  line  of  a  spring  boar  or 
gilt.  Mr.  Benjamin  oreeds  them  with 
size  and  bone  and  sends  them  out  under 
a  guarantee.  Write  him  your  wants  and 
also  ask  him  to  send  you  his  booklet  on 
"How  to  Make  Money  from  Hogs." 
Kindly  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

Schwab  Offers  Red  Polls 

George  W.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center, 
Neb.,  has  a  choice  lot  of  Red  Polled 
females  that  he  is  offering  for  sale  at 
this  time.  Also  a  few  corking  young 
bulls  of  serviceable  age.  These  cattle 
are  strong  in  milking  qualities  and  have 
plenty  of  scale.  They  are  representa- 
tives of  the  very  best  families  of  the 
breed  and  have  every  reason  to  be  good. 
The  time  was  never  more  opportune  to 
acquire  some  good  cattle.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Write  Mr.  Schwab,  mentioning 
this  paper. 

Harry  Dodds'  Polands 

We  called  on  Harry  Dodds,  breeder  of 
Poland-Chinas,  at  Florence,  Neb.,  a  few 
days  ago  and  spent  some  time  in  looking 
over   his   herd.    Mr.    Dodds   is   a  young 


man  wlio  has  made  rapid  strides  In  the 
breeding  business.  He  has  exercised  the 
most  discriminating  care  in  the  selection 
and  mating  of  his  breeding  stock,  and  as 
a  result  he  has  at  this  time  a  lineup  of 
stuff  that  would  do  credit  to  one  who 
lias  been  In  the  business  much  longer 
than  he  has.  lie  is  breeding  a  good, 
smooth  type  with  quality  and  bone.  He 
has  about  sr.  head  of  Spring  pigs  this 
year,  (arrowed  mostly  in  March  and  the 
early  part  of  April.  They  are  sired  by 
1  Am  Big  Too,  by  Dorr's  Expansion,  Big 
Columbus,  Expander,  Fargo,  Big  Tom 
and  others.  I  Am  Big  Too  won  second, 
his  litter  brother  won  first  and  his  two 
litter  sisters  won  first  and  second  in 
the  under  6-months  class  in  1912.  He  is 
big  enough,  with  plenty  of  quality  and 
bone  and  is  proving  himself  a  strong 
breeder.  Some  of  the  best  spring  pigs 
are  sired  by  him.  He  also  has  some 
verv  promising  pigs  sired  by  the  year- 
ling boar,  Fargo.  He  is  by  Big  Tom  and 
out  of  a  Big  Victor  dam.  This  young 
boar  will  be  seen  at  the  state  fair  this 
year  and  bids  fair  to  make  a  good  show- 
ing. . 

Mr.  Dodds  has  two  good  litters,  one  of 
six  and  one  of  eight,  sired  by  the  many 
times  grand  champion,  Big  Columbus.  He 
has  a  good  Big  Tom  litter  out  of  Lady 
Hadley,  she  by  Cavett's  Big  Hadley.  Mr. 
Dodds  will  be  at  the  fair  with  a  nice 
lineup  and  will  no  doubt  be  inside  the 
money.  He  will  hold  a  fall  sale  and 
also  a  bred  sow  sale.  Keep  his  herd 
in  mind  and  watch  these  columns  for 
further  announcements. 


Sale  Dates 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

September  27— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

October  3— John  Bader,  Scribner,  Neb. 
October  9— William    Moderow,  Beemer, 
Neb. 

October  9— M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman 
Grove.  Neb. 

October  5— W.  M.  Putnam,  Teeumseh, 
Neb.  „       „  .  , 

October  23— Herman  Tolle,  West  Point, 
Neb.  _ 

October  30— J.  J.   Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

Poland-China  Hogs 

October  16— Thomas  A.  Shattuck,  Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

October  17— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.;  sale  at  Fairbury. 

October  20— William  Ferguson,  Scrib- 
ner. Neb.  _  _ 

October  29— Tim  Neuhofel  &  Son,  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb. 

November  8— J.  L.  Naiman,  Alexandria, 
Neb. 


AN  $1,800  AUTO- 
MOBILE FOR  $995 

Wo  have  purchased  from  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  the  remainder  of  their  1913  output 
of  foredoor  5-passcnger  automobiles.  These  cars 
are  fully  equipped;  CONTIM^NTAL*  MOTOR, 
BOSCH  HIGH  TENSION  MAGN'ETO,  TIMKENI 
AXLES,  CENTER  CONTROL,  118-IN.  WHEEL. 
BASE. 

The  Biggest  Bargain 

ever  offered  in  the  history  of  the  automobile  in-* 
dustry.  The  car  complete  F.  O.  B.  Kansas  City, 
$995.  Write  for  detailed  specifications  and  de- 
scriptions.    Dealers  write  for  special  proposition. 

Mid  West  Sales  Co. 

1820-22   OR  AND   AVE.,    -    KANSAS   CITY.  MO. 

THE  NEW  JUMBO  FANNING  MILL 

All  steel  cleaner  and  grader;  most  up-to-date 
cleaner  and  grader  for  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass 
seeds — Alfalfa.  Fans  the  grain  before  It  goes  into 
drum  to  be  separated,  and  graded  from  all  foul 
seed.  The  best  cockle  mill  made.  Selves  always 
stay  clean,  will  last  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction.    From  factory  to  you.    Write  us 

MINNEAPOLIS     SEPARATOR.  CO. 

323  Erie  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America's  "best  yet"  breed  —  pure 
White — every  way  desirable.  In  great 
demand.  Bred-to-lay-sure-torpay.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
10c  for  copy.  "Good  Poultry,"  our  quar- 
terly magazine,  25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices 
— given  valuable  record  covering  three 
months'  work  with  poultry.  The  way  to 
make  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way.  Write 
tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Baugatuck,  Mich. 


\  I  ( ITIONEERS 


JACOB  WERNSMAN 
Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb. 
LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER. 

Thoroughly  posted  In  pedigrees  and  values.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  from  breeders  for  whom 
I  have  conducted  sales.    Write  me  for  open  daton. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

BED  POLLS  FOB  SALE. 

25  head  of  extra  choice  Red  Polled  females  for 
sale.  All  ages.  A  number  of  show  ynrd  charac- 
ter. Also  a  few  bulls  of  serviceable  nge.  Duroc 
Jersey  hogs  for  sale  nt.  all  limes.  PNeei  reason- 
able,    fleorgo  Schwab,   Clay  Center,  Msb. 
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LANDS 


LANDS 


LANDS 


California 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  —  WILL, 
land  at  $70  per  acre  that  is  producing" 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  interest 
you?  If  so,  write  for  particulars.  W.  T. 
Smith  Co.,  815  City  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Farms  Wanted 

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE,  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Idaho 

IDAHO— BARGAIN  IN  TWIN  FALLS 
land;  200  acres  improved;  100  acres  af- 
falfa;  perpetual  water  right;  shortage  of 
water  and  crop  failures  unknown  on  this 
tract.  Terms  to  suit  purchaser.  E.  R. 
Hobbs.  Buhl.  Idaho. 


WANTED — CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
prospective  buyers  of  improved  Idaho 
lands.    Box  711,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


Mississippi 

WOULD  YOU  ENJOY  A  CONSTANT, 
everlasting  income  of  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  and  more  per  year?  Then  buy  the 
10-year-old  bearing  paper-shell  pecan 
grove  of  eleven  acres— part  of  the  late 
Senator  Money's  great  Rose  Farm  es- 
tate, near  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  where 
ocean  breezes,  artesian  water  and  fine 
pecan  and  orange  groves  abound.  A 
most  enjoyable  place  to  live  both  winter 
and  summer  for  old  or  young.  Price, 
$5.500— just  half  its  value.  Terms,  $2,009 
cash,  balance  long  time,  6  per  cent.  For 
full  particulars,  address  M.  R.  Hicks  & 
Co.,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


Minnesota 

FOR  SALE  —  RICH,  PRODUCTIVE 
100-acre  Red  River  Valley  farm;  good 
neighbors;  healthy  country;  fine  markets 
and  a  bargain  at  $5,000.  Terms  $1,500  cash, 
balance  easy.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  owner, 
1315  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111, 


Minnesota 

100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  rapidly  advancing.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paf  frath-Schmid  com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


400-ACRE  FARM,  ALL  CULTIVATED, 
well  improved,  Red  River  Valley.  Price, 
$40;  easy  terms.  William  F.  Gilbert, 
Crookston,  Minn. 


Nebraska 

FOR  SALE  —  A  TRACT  OF  8,0000 
acres  of  farming  and  grazing  land  in  the 
corn  belt,  6  miles  from  Oconto,  Custer 
county,  Nebraska;  12  miles  from  Broken 
Bow.  Over  1,500  acres  in  cultivation;  3 
sets  of  improvements;  water  supply 
never  fails.  South  Loup  river  and  nine 
wells.  Prefer  to  sell  in  a  body,  and 
priced  accordingly  at  $25  per  acre.  Will 
sell  in  quarters,  halves  or  sections  at  $25 
to  $50.  All  black  soil;  no  sand.  Will  pro- 
duce all  crops  raised  in  Illinois  or  Iowa. 
Sold  to  settle  the  estate  of  D.  Heenan. 
Address  M.  P.  Breen.  Streator,  111. 

G40-ACRE  FREE  HOMESTEADS  IN 
Nebraska.  Send  $2  for  complete  map  of 
land  opened  to  entry  October  1,  1913.  A 
J.  Van  Antwerp,  County  Surveyor. 
Broken  Bow,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE  —  CAREFULLY  MADE, 
tax-free  first  mortgages  on  Nebraska 
farms,  earning  6  per  cent,  payable  twice 
a  year.  Write  for  descriptions.  First 
Trust  Company,  Loup  City,  Sherman 
county,  Nebraska. 


Washington 

FOR  SALE— 100-ACRE  FARM,  40  CUL 
tivated,  30  of  timber,  balance  partl> 
cleared,  house,  barn,  telephone,  orchard 
etc.  $10,000.  Terms.  Write  owner,  Alberi 
Ellwanger,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 


Wyoming 

TENANT  WANTED  FOR  AN  SO- 
acre  irrigated  farm,  central  Wyoming 
Unlimited,  inexhaustible  supply  of  water 
Best  soil.  Big  local  market  for  all  crops 
A  most  liberal  proposition  to  the  mar 
who  means  business.  For  particulars 
write  Russell  Thorp,  Lusk,  Wyoming. 


OMAHA  RESIDENCE 


MR.  FARMER— IF  YOU  WANT  t 
thoroughly  modern  city  home,  I  have  it 
located  on  Farnam-Cuming  street  cai 
line.  South  front,  50x150  lot.  Hardwooc 
floors  and  finish.  Cemented  cellar.  Wil 
sell  reasonably.  Come  or  write.  P.  M 
Conklin,  4114  Cuming  St.,  Omaha. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  BUTTER 
wanted,  highest  market  price;  egg  cases 
furnished  free.    Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 


North  Dakota 

I  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  SOLID 
section  farms  in  the  west,  10  miles  from 
Belfield,  on  main  road;  540  acres  crop, 
625  acres  tillable;  fair  buildings;  good 
water;  near  coal  mine,  church  and  school. 
Best  opportunity  in  Dakota  for  store  and 
road  house;  50  to  120_  teams  pass  daily. 
New  land,  free  from  stone  and  gravel. 
Will  sell  traction  engine  and  machinery 
If  desired.  Price,  for  land,  including 
crop,  for  immediate  sale,  only  $35  per 
acre.    E.  H.  Farin,  Belfield,  N.  D. 


tjAlerground 

Carburetor 
in  Yard. 


Automatic 
Pressure  Pump 
In  Basement. 


if  A  Modern  Lighting  Plant 


Lights  your  house  and  runs  a  Gas 
Stove.  No  generating.  Perfectly  safe. 
Works  itself.  Carburetor  and  gaso- 
lene buried  in  ground  outside  of 
house.  No  gas  in  house  except  what 
is  in  iron  pipes  and  that  is  85% 
air.  We  have  been  in  this  bus- 
iness 10  years  and  we  can  light  your 
house  and  run  a  gas  range  and  do  it 
economically.  Best  thing  on  the  mar- 
ket for  farm  homes,  and  right  up-to- 
date.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  and  send  you  Free  Cata- 
logue. 

R.  p.  STRUTHERS  CO., 
1108  Parnam  St.,  -  -  Omaha,  Neb. 


98  cents 

Tu  edverllee  our  bualneae,  moke  new  frlende  »nd  Introduce  oor  irreei  ceie- 
loeueof  Elfin  wetchoa  wo  will  Bend  thli  elegant  natch  to  any  eddreee  by 
mall  DOttPSld  for  Only  98  eenle.   Regular  eeiillomon'e  alia,  o|.an  face, 
full  engraved,  nigh  grade  (old  plate  flniali,  Arabic  or  Homan  dial,  lover  ee- 
capemant   etem  wind  end  atom  eet,  e  merveloualy  correct  timekeeper  end 
.illy  Cuerenleed  lor  6  Veers.   Hand  thle  advertisement  to  ua  with  your 
..anie  and  eddreee  and  08  oenle  end  watch  will  be  aant  bv  return  Dell  poat- 
nald     Satlafactlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    Remember,  S8  rente  le  poal- 
velv  ell  yoo  have  to  pay  for  thle  wonderful  watch.  Bend  «»  r.nle  tn.l.y  MdraM 
.  E.CHALMERS  &.  CO.  638  Bo.  Dearborn  8t.  CHICACO 


HORSES  AND  Ml  LES 


FAIRVIEW  FARM  : 

Rome  extra  good  home-hred  Stallions,  Peroheronn  and  ShlroH,  coming  3  to 
voars  old  all  posture  rained.  Thirty  head  of  .lennetM  of  .ill  iii.-ri.  Unit  I  vyl 
Hell  at  democratic-  prices  for  the  next  30  dayH  to  close  them  mil  Kvorythli 


Percheron,  Belifinn  nnd  Shire 
Stnllions.  Mnmmotli  Jacks 
and  Jenneti 

to  !> 


sold  with  a  br— fling  guarantee. 
HENRY  BECK, 


LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


...P  ERCHERON  «... 

Thirteen  young  rendered  Stude, 
with  big  (ilwi,  a  lot  of  bone  end 
aouorn  built.  Money. mnkerii  for 
yon  nt  my  hraodefg  price..  Juet 
onat   of  Omahi. 

I  HI  li  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7.  Chariton,  lowe 


RED  POLL.  :>  <  \  i  i  i  i 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  ace.  fe- 
tnnlen;  nil  ages      Homi  « i < i : i  1 
Ity.     I'rIrM  right      W  K. 
Sih  wall,    ''lav    Canter.  Nsh 


BOLHTEIN-t  BIES1  \  N 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  COOd  norm  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  nnd  of  King  ■Mil  Lynna 
■  r  sale     They  We   from   g"»d   A     I!.  <>    damn     fan  spare  n  fow  Rood  femslea. 

DAVIS.  200  B.a  Bldf,..  Omaha,  W.h. 


for 


Dst.  B.  B. 


Choice   Holstein  Calvos 

Ten  helfcre  and  three  bulla.  7-Mha  In  »1-J2d» 
pure,  i  to  4  week*  old.  boeutlfully  marked  end 
from'  heavy  milker*.  $2"  'in  eerh.  rr»l»d  nnd  de> 
llvercd  to  expreea  nfflre,  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Write  Kdgewonrl  Perm.  Whll-weter.  Wle.   ROW  1" 


I'urn-Ilrnd  lloelntorci 
tUV-    IIOLSTF.IN  CATTLE 

Ml       Tli«    flr.nloet     Dairy  Brearl 

*'*  fUml  for  FHKK  lllu'treto.l  lb.nkl-1. 
Ilolateln -Krleelen  Aa=  n    Hoi  17».  Ilrefllebnrn,  VI 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOI 
government  jobs;  $65  to  $100  month  u 
commence.  Vacations.  Steady  work 
Over  12,000  appointments  coming.  Parce 
Post  requires  several  thousand.  Influ 
ence  unnecessary.  Write  immediately  foi 
free  list  of  positions  available.  Frankln 
Institute,  Dept.  R-99,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  —  W  H 
have  beautiful  marked  calves,  15-lGth 
pure  blood,  from  large-producing,  high- 
grade  dams  and  a  very  fine  sire;  either 
sex;  males,  $15;  females,  $17;  from  3  to  E 
weeks  old;  crated  and  put  aboard  ex- 
press car  for  any  point.  Send  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farms,  Whitewater, 
Wis.;  Hanson  &  Hawes,  Props. 


l'OI'LTRY 


Wyandottes 

OSCAR  L.  I>OCI\.  BREEDER  OB 
White  Wyandottes,  Council  Bluffs.  Ia. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-paKe  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.    Established  1SS0. 


PLO  WING-THRESHING  OUTFIT 


KOH  SALE  OH  EXCIIANOE  Foil 
land,  a  plowing  nnd  threshing  outfit 
Engine,  a  22-15  Hart-Parr,  burns  kerosene 
or  gasoline.  Plows,  John  Deere,  S  Hlubldi 
bottoms,  S  bleaker  bottoms.  Separator. 
3(5  Advance.  All  will  do  good  work.  Now 
in. it  Oconto,  Nob.  I. and  rented  In  smnll 
tracts  reason  for  selling.  Address  M.  P. 
Breen,  Streator,  III. 


SCHOOLS    AND  COLLEGES 


SPECIAL  BUM  MBit  RATE  Now  in 
effect.  Qualify  for  rcpMlrm  in.  I  Imnf 
four  or  demonstrator.  Write  for  our  fret 
ratal. .glle.  Lincoln  Auto  Hchool,  2352  "O" 
St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


BUILDING  PLANS 

A  IK  KlK  Tip  IIHNllAMlWH  A  N I 
houses  for  colli  ellmnten;  modern,  prsc- 
Ileal  and  artlalb',  Sffll  postpaid  for  1%> 
Hpeelnl  pinna  for  nil  kinds  of  building" 
iilso  prepared  I,  Ilnrrv  Wiirtlner. 
Ari  hlt.  i  l    N .  •  l.i rut  IIIiIk  .  <!nry.  In. I 


o\s   PI.  A  NT 


ONE  IDEAL  OAS  PLANT.  AS  OimiH 
ns  new,  only  In  snrvlcp  it  nliml  while; 
tonaon  for  apllllKt,  cot.iirrdnu  Willi  <"l t y 
run.  A  hnitrnln  E.  .1  Mc\idle,  llox  512, 
Benaon,  Nsh 
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ENOBMOCK  HA  VINO  IN 
from  mill     Send  Hat  of  inn 

Itnnlp.  Write  toiln\  f.u  ealn- 
Keyalone  Lumber  Compsny, 

ah. 


■  n  thli  I  v  nnd  forty  enitl 
different  types  will  be  nt  Hie  V 
Power  Knrmlnir  Iiemonalrntlon 

(It) 


"Aim  Higher — Shoot 
Farther"  has  been  a 
favorite  maxim  with 
Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company. 

On  this  page  it  is  ap- 
plied in  symbol  by  a 
great  artist  who  has 
caught  the  spirit  of 
forty  marvelous  years 
of  progress. 

Looking  through  this 
vista  of  years,  we  can  see 
the  small  beginnings 
emerge  finally  into  a 
world-wide  expansion 
which  has  made  the 
story  of  this  business 
read  as  romantic  and 
absorbing  as  a  work 
of  fiction. 


First,  just  the  ambi- 
tious Archer  with  his 
Bow  of  Honesty  and 
the  swift  Arrows  of 
Skill,  Judgment  and 
Perseverance. 

Then  the  climb  from  the 
Valley  of  Small  Beginnings 
into  the  Mountain  of  Big 
Things — the  husbanding  of  a 
tiny  patronage  into  remark- 
able growth  and  enormous 
purchases,  the  storming  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  middleman, 
eliminating  him  in  the  price- 
making.  Finally,  the  reaching 
the  top  with  the  publication 
of  the  greatest  book  of  its 
kind  ever  issued — the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Compan'ys 
Catalogue  of  1913. 


MONTGOMERY  WARJD 


Forty  and  one  years 
ago  Montgomery 
Ward  and  George  R. 
Thorne  started  a  small 
store  in  Chicago,  sell- 
ing goods  by  mail. 

Their  catalogue  then 
was  a  small,  cheap  pam- 
phlet—  today  it  is  an 
enormous  volume 
weighing  three  and 
one-half  pounds. 

Train  loads  of  this  great 
book  are  sent  out  from 
Chicago  every  year  and 
scattered  all  over  the 
world. 

In  the  forty  and  one 
years  since  they  started 
in  business,  millions  of 
families  have  learned 
the  secret  of  reducing 
the  high  cost  of  living 
through  purchasing 
from  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company. 

What  in  1872  was  but  a 
principle  applied  in  a  new 
way  to  merchandising  has 
woven  itself  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  history  and  today  the 
sweep  of  a  great  public  opin- 
ion gives  it  first  place  in  the 
world-wide  selling  of  goods 
direct  to  consumers. 

The  tangible,  inspiring  result 
— the  Catalogue  of  1913 — 
is  yours  for  the  asking,  to  give 
you  the  same  economy  and 
service  that  millions  enjoy  to- 
day in  trading  with  Ward's. 
Write  today,  now.  Dept.  B.  B.  6 


GO 
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A- MAGAZINE* FOR  THEMEN-AND  WOMEN  OF  THE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  August  2,  1913 


Number  660 


THE 

TRUTH 

ABOUT 

SILOS 


The  First  ol  <>  Series  oi  SUo  Articles  on  Page  6 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 

We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  yon 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2 —  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3 —  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud.  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Vegetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  be  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6%x8%   inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7—  -Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 

and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds — the  "  Set- 
ting" and  ''Non-setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  capon ize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9 —  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

10— Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money."  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Money 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know— HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price  \  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2.50  (  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $1.50  \ 
Total  


$4.00 


$2.00 


Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

Different 
Jones — James,  I  heard  you  using 
profanity   to   the   horses   this  fore- 
noon. 

Coachman — No  suh;  no,  suh?  I'se 
very  careful  of  de  horses,  suh.  1 
was  talking  to  my  wife,  suh." 

Sensitive  Pig 
"Patrick,  you  were  on  a  bad  spree 
yesterday." 

"Yis,  sorr,  I  wuz.  Bless  me,  if  I 
weren't  a-layin'  in  the  gutter  wid  a 
pig.  Father  Dunn  came  along, 
looked  at  me  an'  says,  says  he:  One 
is  known  by  the  company  he  kapes.'  " 

"And  did  you  get  up,  Patrick?" 

"No,  but  the  pig  did." 

Careful  Marketing 
"Yes,  I  sell  about  3,000  gallons  of 

maple  syrup  every  spring.     Ship  it 

all  over  the  United  States." 

"Why  don't  you  market  some  here 

at  home,  and  save  all  that  packing?" 
"Oh,  everybody  around  here  knows 

I've  only  got  four  or  five  maple  trees 

on  my  farm." 

She  Went 

"Bang!"  went  the  rifles  at  the 
maneuvers.  "Oo-oo!"  screamed  the 
pretty  girl — a  nice,  decorous,  sur- 
prised little  scream.  She  stepped 
backward  into  the  arms  of  a  young 
man. 

"Oh!"  said  she,  blushing,  "I  was 
frightened  by  the  rifles.  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  young  man. 
"Let's  go  over  and  watch  the  ar- 
tillery." 

Wholesale  Slaughter 

"I'll  tell  you  a  funny  one  that's 
absolutely  true,"  said  Bunny  Brewer, 
who  has  heeded  the  back-to-the-soil 
movement  and  recently  taken  up  a 
homestead  on  an  abandoned  looking 
farm.  "Last  fail,  along  about  hog 
killin'  time,  we  had  some  folks  from 
the  city  out  here,  and  a  likely  lookin' 
girl — now  quitcher  kiddin' — came 
out  to  see  how  I  started  the  day's 
chores. 

"  'We'll  be  awful  busy  today  lady,' 
says  I. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  says 
she. 

"  'We're  going  to  kill  a  cow.' 

"  'What — a  whole  cow  at  once?' 

"What  do  you  think  o'  that? 
Mebbe  she  thought  we  were  going  to 
butcher  a  tenderloin  steak!" — St. 
Paul  Dispatch. 

Leading  the  Thirsty 

After  North  Carolina  voted  to  be  a 
dry  state  its  citizens  became  very 
suspicious  of  strangers. 

One  day  a  commercial  traveler 
went  up  to  an  old  negro  in  a  little 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
and  said  to  him: 

"Say,  uncle,  if  you  will  lead  me 
to  some  place  where  I  can  get  a 
drink  I'll  give  yon  $2." 

The  old  darkey  looked  him  care- 
fully over  accepted  the  two  plunks 
and  said:  "All  right,  boss,  jest  fol- 
ler  me." 

He  led  the  thirsty  one  through  the 
town  on  through  the  suburbs,  into 
the  country,  and  then  started  due 
west.  After  they  had  traversed 
about  five  miles  in  sib-rue  and  still 
nothing  in  sight,  the  man  asked: 

"Look  here,  Mose!  Where  are  we 
going  after  this  drink?" 

"We's  gwlne  over  into  Kentucky, 
boss;  we  can't  git  nuthin'  in  difl 
state." — Judge. 
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Selling  as  Necessary  as  Producing 
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HE  particular  attention  of  readers  is  called  to  an  article 
that  appears  on  page  i  of  this  issue.  It  takes  up  and 
discusses  a  matter  that  heretofore  has  received  alto- 
gether too  little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  producers. 
It  is  not  enough  to  grow  grains,  or  fruits,  or  any  form 
of  farm  produce  for  the  market;  It  Is  equally  necessary  for  tin- 
grower  to  find  tor  himself  the  most  advantageous  market  Until 
commission  houses  are  regulated  by  law  and  governed  by  strict 
supervision,  the  producer  will  generally  fall  to  gel  through  their 
agency  an  adequate  return  for  what,  he  sells.  Under  then  circum- 
stances, It  will  become  necessary  for  him  to  find  his  own  market. 
The  article  referred  to  gives  several  Illustrations  of  the  we)  in 
which  such  a  market  has  been  found,  and  furnishes  hints  to 
growers  as  to  the  possible  methods  by  which  they  may  all  find 
an  Independent  market  for  their  products. 

This  paper  will  do  everything  In  Its  power  to  further  such 
■  movement,  as  It  is  directly  In  line  with  the  policy  that  has  been 
adopted.  Headers  are  Invited  to  give  their  marketing  experi- 
ences, whether  favorable  to  them  or  unfavorable. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Nothing  to  Ache 

Little  Boy  (with  swollen  face)  — 
Oh,  dear!  I  wish  I  was  grandpa,  or 
else  the  baby. 

Mother — Why? 

Little  Boy — Grandpa's  teeth  are 
all  gon ;  and  baby's  haven't  come 
yet. 

Fearful  Sight 

Small  Sadie  was  walking  along 
the  street  with  her  mother  when  a 
ferocious  looking  but  friendly  bull- 
dog approached.  With  a  little 
scream  she  clung  to  her  mother, 
crying:  "Oh,  mamma,  look  at  the 
dog  with  the  tangled  face!" 

Charity  Begins  at  Home 

Village  Grocer — What  are  you 
running  for,  sonny? 

Boy — I'm  trying  to  keep  two  fel- 
lers from  fightin". 

Village  Grocer — Who  are  the  fel- 
lows? 

Boy — Bill  Perkins  and  me!  — 
Puck. 

Cnt  to  Measure 

"Well,  my  boyV'  said  the  visitor 
to  Bobby,  "I  suppose  some  day  you 
expect  to  step  into  your  father's 
shoes?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Bobby, 
gloomily,  "I  been  wearin'  out  every- 
tin'  else  he  wears  since  mother 
learned  how  to  cut  'em  down  for 
me." — Harper's  Weekly. 

T,  ithout  "Padding  " 

The  teacher  of  the  class  in  Eng- 
lish, says  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
demanded  that  the  pupils  all  write 
for  their  daily  exercise  a  brief  ac- 
count of  a  baseball  game. 

One  boy  sat  through  the  period 
seemingly  wrapped  in  thought,  while 
the  others  worked  hard,  and  turned 
in  their  narratives.  After  school, 
the  teacher  approached  the  desk  of 
the  laggard. 

"I'll  give  you  five  minutes  to 
write  that  description,"  he  sternly 
said;  "if  it  is  not  done  by  that  time, 
I  shall  punish  you." 

The  boy  promptly  concentrated  all 
his  attention  upon  the  theme  as  the 
teacher  slowly  counted  the  mo- 
ments. At  last,  with  joyful  eager- 
ness, he  scratched  a  line  on  his  tab- 
et,  and  handed  it  to  his  master.  It 
read  : 

"Rain — no  game." — Detroit  Free 
Tress. 

Leaflet  anil  <  'ju-iIn 
Little  Miss  Five-Year-old  has  par 
*n(s  who  play  cards  every  lime  thc\ 
are  not  caught  in  the  swirl  of  other 

(  de]  affairs.     The  result   has  1  11 

taat  the  \011ng  lady  has  ab  orbol 
much  of  the  talk  of  the  card  table. 
She  goes  to  Sunday  school  ami  has 
gathered  some  Information  there  II 
Is  natural,  therefore,  thil  she  soine- 
tlmea  gets  her  If—on  leaflet  and 
cards  a  hit  confused. 

A  Sundav  or  two  mco,  while  the 
lesson  of  the  morning  wuh  being  re- 

Vlewed  by  the  Huperlllljiulent,  the 
latter    asked    (he    Infant    class  this 

queetlon  i 

"Who  was  tin-  king  of  the  Jews?" 
Hllence    struck    the    Infant  Has* 

atnidehtpt,  Suddenly  Miss  Five 
Year-Old  took  on  11  look  of  some 
thing  suddenly  remembered,  and 
tier  hand  shot  up. 

"All,     there's     11     little     ||id\  who 

knows."  said  the  superintendent. 
"Hhe  will  (ell  us  who  wns  king  of 

the  Jews." 

"The  n<e."     Indianapolis  News 
f.l 
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The  Selling  End  of  Farming  Operations 

5ome  Out-ot-the-Ordinary  Methods  that  Have  Brought  Success  in  Disposing  of  the  Products  of  the  Farm 


HAT  would  be  thought  of  a  manu- 

Wfacturer  who  rushed  his  factory 
to  full  capacity  day  and  night 
without  paying  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  marketing  of  his 
product?  Foolish?  Yet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  most  farmers,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  have  been  doing  for 
the  past  hundred  years. 

To  see  that  his  goods  are  properly  distrib- 
uted, without  overstocking  one  market  and  un- 
stocking  another,  the  manufacturer  maintains 
an  expensive  sales  force;  but  the  farmer  turns 
the  distribution  of  his  best  products  over  to 
other  hands.  Hands,  too,  that  often  find  their 
;ole  profit  in  juggling  with  the  distribution  of 
farm  products. 

The  returns  which  an  east  Texas  truck  grow- 
ers' association  had  been  receiving  for  many  of 
its  shipments  was  a  source  of  constant  pain  to 
the  hustling  manager,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
members,  and  he  was  pondering  over  this  sit- 
uation one  day  when  he  received  the  returns,  cr 
lack  of  returns,  from  an  especialy  well  selected 
carlot  shipment  which  the  associates  had  re-' 
cently  sent  out  that  jolted  him  into  adopting  a 
better  plan.  The  commission  firm  regretted  to 
report  that  the  car  had  arrived  at  a  most  in- 
auspicious time — an  almost  invariable  habit 
with  cars  of  truck,  by  the  way — and  owing  to 
the  glutted  condition  of  the  market  scarcely 
enough  had  been  realized  from  the  sale  to  pay 
the  freight.  But  did  the  association  have  any 
sweet  potatoes  ready  for  shipment?  If  so,  now 
would  be  a  good  time  to  send  them  in,  as  the 
market  was  practically  bare  and  the  demand 
strong. 

Manager  Catches  an  Idea 
Muttering  imprecations  of  a  highly  uncom- 
plimentary nature  on  all  bare  markets,  which 
had  such  regular  habits  of  turning  into  over- 
stocked ones  before  his  truck  reached  them,  the 
manager  jerked  from  the  wall  a  much  belined 
map  of  this  glorious  country  and  spread  it  on 
the  cheap  pine  tahle  which  served  him  for  a 
desk.  Yes,  there  were  his  old  acquaintances, 
the  overstocked  markets,  staring  up  at  him  in 
bold-faced  type — Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, Omaha,  Pueblo  and  a  number  of  others. 
But  how  about  these  thousands  of  smaller  towns 
which  dotted  the  map  like  flies  on  a  sticky 
paper?  Were  they  ov erstocked,  too?  No  ono, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  ever  shipped  truck  to  these 
little  known  places.  Were  they  not.  potential 
markets?  Why  not  Hhlp  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  better  known  centers?  The  answer  to  that, 
last  one  was  obvious — there  were  no  commis- 
sion houses  In  these  small  towns  to  which  ono 
could  conveniently  ship. 

This  very  thing  of  always  shipping  to  the 
most  convenient  point,  with  little  regard  for  the 
market's  demands,  Is  the  weakest   link   in  the 
successful  distribution  of  farm  rrops  today. 
New  Plan  Olven  a  Trinl 
After  considerable    deliberation,   the  mnn- 
ager  decided  to  pitch  his  future  marketing  mm 
palgns  along  the  lines  fowtd  so  successful  In 


By  Maurice  Floyd 

the  manufacturing  world.  He  would  go  out  in 
this  vast  unknown  territory  and  solicit  trade, 
just  as  a  salesman  for  dry  goods  or  automobiles 
would. 

The  commission  house  had  made  a  good 
guess  when  inquiring  for  sweet  potatoes,  for  the 
association  had  a  most  promising  crop  in  pro- 
cess of  being  harvested.  Here,  thought  the 
manager,  was  an  ideal  product,  on  which  to  try 
out  his  new  plan,  for  the  potatoes  possessed 
many  advantages  for  this  purpose  over  the  mo.o 
perishable  crops. 

Arriving  at  the  point  chosen  for  his  first 
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Fable  of  the  Steer 

A  certain  steer  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  on  the  ranges  of  Colorado. 
But  while  he  was  still  young  his 
owner  rounded  him  up,  loaded  him 
in  a  car  and  shipped  him  off  to 
Omaha. 

There  he  was  sold  to  a  rancher, 
and  by  him  shipped  off  to  Oklahoma 
tc  feed  in  the  pastures  during  the 
summer. 

In  the  fall  the  steer  was  shipped 
to  Chicago.  In  Chicago  a  farmer 
bought  him  and  shipped  him  to 
Iowa  to  top  him  off,  as  the  saying 
is,  with  corn. 

The  following  spring,  being  by 
that  time  in  prime  condition,  the 
steer  was  shipped  hack  to  Chicago 
and  found  his  way  to  the  packing 
house. 

"  Tis  fine  to  be  traveled,"  re- 
flected he,  as  he  alighted  from  the 
cars  for  the  last  time,  "but  O  you 
high  cost  of  living!"   Life. 


venture  under  the  new  plan,  a  town  of  sou 
:i,'>0<)  Inhabitants.  In  a  slrlctU  "cot  on  district.'' 
where  no  potatoes  were  urnwn  local  I  v,  the  man 
;i/er  made  a  prellminarj  lour  ol  In  portion  be 
fore  <  mliarking  on  his  :i<  lual  il'  i  work  Whai 
he  saw  confirmed  his  suspicions.  The  town 
was  Inadequately  supplied  with  potatoes,  and 
vhat  few  he  saw  on  sale  wore  of  poor  quality 

Aft/r  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  grocer} 
stores,  be  (topped  in  »t  what  seemed  to  ho  the 
l.irreit  and  most  progressive  one  and  Inquired 
the  price  of  some  very  ordinary  potatoes  which 
were  on  display. 

"Kive  rents  a  pound."  replied  the  salesman. 

The  truck  growers'  representative  nearly 
fainted 

"Where    do    you    get    theso    potatoes?"  ho 


managed  to  gasp. 

"From  Kansas  City." 

Potatoes  from  Kansas  City  on  sale  in  a 
Texas  town  scarcely  100  miles  from  the  field  in 
which  they  were  grown! 

Sells  Whole  Crop  of  Potatoes 
From  the  proprietor  he  learned  why  this 
state  of  things  existed.  The  store  bought  its 
potatoes  from  a  wholesale  house  which  allowed 
the  account  to  run  until  cotton  was  harvested: 
if  he  bought  direct  from  the  truck  growers  they 
would  want  spot  cash.  But  a  good  salesman 
dees  not  allow  one  small  objection  to  block  a 
sale,  especially  when  he  has  the  two  weighty 
advantages  of  better  quality  and  lower  prires 
on  his  side,  and  after  considerable  negotiations, 
in  which  the  local  banker  played  an  important 
part,  the  deal  was  put  through  at  a  price  which 
netted  the  growers  twice  what  thev  had  been 
receiving,  and  yet  enabled  the  dealer  to  offer 
his  customers  a  better  quality  of  potatoes  at  ex- 
actly one-half  the  former  price. 

The  association  sold  its  whole  crop  of  pota- 
toes in  this  way,  and  thus  opened  up  an  outlet 
for  the  more  porishable  products  also. 

When  the  knowing  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant finds  his  business  developing  kinks  Which 
he  does  not  understand,  he  calls  in  an  efficiency 
expert  to  locate  the  trouble  for  him:  but  it  is 
seldom  that  the  farmer  can  make  use  of  such 
outside  assistance.  However,  it  is  often  possi- 
ble for  him  to  be  his  own  efficiency  expert  and 
get  good  results,  as  the  young  association  man- 
ager did.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
this  being  the  difficulty  of  placing  oneself  in 
a  position  to  get  an  outside  viewpoint  of  his 
own  affairs:  but  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
many  ingenious  expedients,  and  it  can  be  done. 
When  the  truck  growers'  manager  ceased  to 
consider  the  time-worn  channels  of  trade  as  the 
only  possible  way  of  getting  his  produce  to  mar- 
ket he  had  won  more  than  half  the  battle  for 
an  outside  viewpoint  and  the  other  half  «.is 
won  when  he  focused  his  mind  on  the  concrete 
problem  of  finding  his  own  market.  Oct  the 
views  of  an  Intelligent  outsider  on  the  rough 
curves  of  your  business  If  you  can,  but  If  you 
out,  then  use  the  Intelligent  outside  views  of 
an  insider- — youraelf. 

Texas  Woman's  Kxperlcnce 

A  Texas  farm  woman  who  was  troubled 
with  n  number  of  "hoarder!  proved  herself  no 
sorry  stlrk  as  a  business  expert  In  gelt  Inn  rid 

<if    them    ill    ;i    profit        No.    IIm<    were   not    of  the 

money-bringing  rlty  kind;  they  were  of  the  rev- 
enue-destroying country  vnrlet\  a  flork  of 
choice  f«t  hens  that  ln«dst>  d  on  "eating  I  heii 
heeds  off"  without  lining  any  Hp  In  return 
She  Insfrurtori  her  hu»hand  to  find  out  whst 
they  were  worth  on  the  lorsl  market,  hut.  h< 
brought  hack  had  news. 

"Town's  full  of  rhlrkons."  ho  reported  "Hut 
Johnson  sa\H  he'll  give  2  rents  apiece.  In 
trade,  for  'em,  IT  they're  fot  " 

"Twenty-five   cents'"   exclaimed    the  Indlg- 

(mNTiNfEn  on  pAni:  tev.) 
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Why  We  Decline  Certain  Silo  Advertising 

Advertisements  for  Silos  ELrected  Under  the  Harder  Patent  Will  No  Longer  Be  Accepted 


OR  a  number  of  months  there  has 
been  in  circulation  throughout 
this  territory  a  pamphlet  of  pho- 
tographs intended  to  show  the 
unreliability  and  undesirability 
of  masonry  silos.  This  pamphlet 
is  anonymously  published  and 
aMHiymously  circulated.  It  has  no  title  page 
and  nothing  about  it  shows  where  it  originated 
or  in  whose  interest  it  was  compiled.  A  mere 
glance,  however,  at  the  pictures  it  contains 
shows  that  it  is  deceptive,  and  in  all  probability 
was  intended  to  deceive. 

In  the  first  place,  with  a  single  exception, 
roue  of  these  photographs  show  any  rein- 
forcing whatever.  The  impression  attempted 
to  be  created  by  the  pictures  is  that  all  ma- 
sonry silos  of  this  general  description  are  as 
unreliable  as  those  shown  in  the  pictures.  The 
fact  is  that  anyone  in  this  day  who  should  erect 
a.  masonry  silo  without  reinforcing  it,  is  a  fit 
candidate  for  the  institute  for  the  feeble 
minded.  With  proper  reinforcing,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  everyone  of  these  silos  would  have 
stood  the  test. 

Use  Skill  of  Artist  to  Deceive 

In  the  next  place  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  publishers  of  such  a  pamphlet 
would  not  be  driven  to  extremity  in  order  to 
find  sufficient  material  for  their  purpose,  and 
yet  in  one  case  the  same  silo  appears  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  pamphlet  with  a  foot  note 
indicating  that  each  of  these  is  a  different  silo. 
Another  silo  appears  twice  with  foot  notes  of 
similar  import.  That  there  was  intention  in 
this  matter  to  deceive  is  made  evident  by  the 
fact  that  the  foreground  in  each  instance  has 
been  juggled  and  changed  in  order  that  the 
similarity  would  not  be  apparent.  In  one  case, 
in  the  second  photograph  of  the  same  silo,  a 
building  that  appears  in  the  first  picture,  is 
whited  over  so  as  not  to  appear  in  the  second 
piciure,  and  the  whiting  shows. 

This  attempt  at  deception  is  too  crude,  too 


"The  Tile  Silo  of  Dr.  Trench,  M untie,  Indiana" 


"Another  Tile  Silo  in  Indiana" 


Examples  of  deception  in  photographic  advertising.  The  footnotes  given  above  are  quoted 
exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  pamphlet.    They  are  both  photographs  of  the  same  silo. 


Coars-e  to  deceive  anything  except  a  casual 
glar,ce.  The  questions  naturally  arise,  in  what 
interest  is  this  pamphlet  published,  and  why  is 
there  attempted  deception  in  it?  Does  an  hon- 
est business  require  deceptive,  dishonest  pro- 
motion? The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  thinks 
that  an  honest  business  may  be  honestly  pro- 
moted, and  that  investigation  is  needed  where 
a  business  in  which  farmers  are  interested  is 
'promoted  by  deceptive  methods.  Accordingly, 


"Grand  Ledge  Farmer's  Loss  is  About  $475" 

Further   photographic   deception.  These 
ing  appearing  at  the  left  of  the  first  has  been 
but  the  whiting  shows. 
*  (6) 


"A  Tile  Silo  in  Michigan" 

are  both  pictures  of  the  same  silo.  The  build- 
whited  out  in  the  second  to  assist  in  deception, 


it  undertook  an  investigation  of  all  the  facts 
connected  with  this  matter. 

Practices  of  United  States  Silo  Company 
The  pamphlet  in  question  came  to  the  editor 
from  persons  closely  connected  with  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  United  States  Silo  Company. 
It  became  necessary  then  to  ascertain  what 
facts  were  available  with  reference  to  the  in- 
ception and  practices  of  the  United  States  Silo 
Company. 

This  company  builds  no  silos.  It  is  simply 
a  holding  company  which  owns,  whatever  it 
may  be  w;orth,  the  right  to  operate  under  the 
Harder  Patent  in  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
west  line  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  country.  A 
few  years  ago  three  different  business  interests 
combined  and  bought  all  rights  under  the 
Harder  Patent  for  the  designated  territory. 

It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  if  these 
rights  had  really  been  worth  what  was  claimed 
for  them  the  original  purchasers  having  such  a 
good  thing,  would  have  kept  it  to  themselves, 
and  would  have  refused  to  let  anybody  else  in 
on  the  ground  floor.  This  would  be  what  would 
be  expected  from  persons  with  a  keen,  shrewd, 
commercial  sense.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the 
opposite  course  was  taken,  which  necessarily 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  original  pur- 
chasers themselves  did  not  regard  the  Harder 
Patent  as  worth  as  much  as  was.  claimed  for  it, 
but  secured  it  merely  as  a  means  to  accomplish 
ulterior  ends. 

To  Establish  Stave  Silo  Monopoly 

The  United  States  Silo  Company  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  holding  all  the  rights 
under  the  Harder  Patent,  and  all  companies  en- 
gaged in  building  silos  were  invited  to  come 
into  the  company.  Evidently,  the  purpose  was 
to  gain  absolute  control  of  the  stave  silo  busi- 
ness throughout  this  territory,  and  establish, 
if  possible,  a  cast  iron  stave  silo  monopoly  with 
all  the  evils  to  the  silo  users  that  would  nat- 
urally result  from  such  a  monopoly.  This  paper 
has  a  copy  of  the  contract  under  which  such 
silo  manufacturers  were  requested  to  become 
members  of  the  United  States  Silo  Company. 
Among  the  conditions  imposed  upon  every  com- 
pany that  came  into  the  combination  was  the 
payment  of  $1,500  as  a  bonus,  nominally  set 
forth  as  consideration  for  damage  and  profits 
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for  silos  erected  prior  to  1912,  and  a  further 
payment  of  $10  royalty  on  every  silo  erected. 
The  condition  of  the  $1,500  bonus  was  always 
demanded.  In  some  cases,  after  urgent  solici- 
tation, Independent  silo  companies  were  re- 
quested to  become  members  on  the  payment  of 
only  $1,000  bonus.  This  fact  will  be  unpleas- 
ant reading  for  the  small  companies  that  were 
compelled  to  pay  $1,500.  But  the  exigencies 
for  creating  a  monopoly  demanded  in  some 
cases  extra  concessions. 

To  Protect  Interests  of  Silo  User. 

Of  course,  everyone  will  understand  that 
this  bonus  of  $1,500  from  each  silo  manufac- 
turer and  this  payment  of  $10  royalty  on  every 
silo  sold  would  ultimately,  all  of  it,  have  to 
come  out  of  the  farmers  that  purchased  the 
silos.  Here  was  an  unnecessary  burden  imposed 
upon  the  silo  business,  an  unnecessary  hard- 
ship imposed  upon  each  user  of  the  silo.  It  is 
the  particular  business  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  to  promote  and  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  silo  user,  and  this  silo  investiga- 
tion is  undertaken  with  no  other  end  in  view. 
An  Illegal  Requirement 

Another  clause  in  the  contract  seems  to 
bind  the  persons  signing  it  to  a  violation  of  law. 
The  clause  reads  as  follows: 

The  party  of  the  first  part  (namely,  the 
United  States  Silo  Company)  expressly  reserves 
the  right  to  furnish  at  the  expense  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  from  time  to  time,  schedules 
(which  may  include  a  reasonable  minimum  sell- 


ing price  applicable  to  all  licensees),  license 
tags,  patent  markings,  and  advertisements,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 
(the  independent  party  signing  the  contract), 
in  its  manufacture  and  sale  of  silos,  which  the 
party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  strictly  ad- 
here to,  follow  and  use  in  its  manufacture  of 
silos  under  this  license. 

The  demand  of  such  a  clause  as  this  in  a 
contract  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  commer- 
cial methods  of  the  party  that  demands  it,  when 
considered  by  fair-minded  people. 

Another  Significant  Clause 

Another  clause  in  the  contract  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees 
that  it  will  not  at  any  time  dispute  the  validity 
of  claim  4  of  the  Harder  Patent,  under  which  it 
is  licensed,  nor  allege  its  invalidity  as  a  cause 
for  refusing  to  make  any  payments  under  this 
contract,  and  that  it  will,  during  the  existence 
of  this  license  co-operate  with  the  party  of  the 
first  part  in  establishing  so  far  as  possible,  the 
integrity  of  said  Letters  Patent,  including  the 
fourth  claim  hereof,  particularly  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  information  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  supplying  data  to  enable  suppressing  the 
same  as  far  as  practicable  to  do  so. 

The  reading  of  the  wording  of  this  clause 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  namely  the  United  States  Silo  Company, 
did  not  itself  have  full  faith  in  the  validity  of 
the  patent,  and  by  this  clause  sought  help  in 
keeping  up  a  brave  front  on  this  matter  before 
the  public. 

Had  the  United  States  Silo  Company  been 


successful  in  doing  what  they  tried  to  do, 
namely,  in  bringing  all  silo  manufacturers  into 
their  organization,  they  would  have  had  extreme 
control  of  the  stave  silo  business  in  this  coun- 
try, and  could  have  established  whatever  prices 
they  saw  fit.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  users  of 
silos  that  certain  independent  manufacturers 
refused  to  be  coerced  in  this  matter,  and  so  an 
absolute  control  of  the  silo  business  was  not 
secured.  It  was  necessary  then  in  order  to  ac- 
compish  its  real  purpose,  to  resort  to  other 
means  to  accomplish  the  same.  What  further 
means  were  attempted  will  be  set  forth  in  a 
subsequent  issue  of  this  paper. 

Additional  Reasons  to  Be  Printed  Later 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  does  not  be- 
lieve in  monopolies  of  any  kind.  It  is  most 
emphatically  opposed  to  any  monopolistic  meth- 
ods operated  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  of 
this  territory,  "or  this,  and  other  reasons  which 
will  be  made  public,  this  paper  is  henceforth 
compelled  to  decline  all  advertisements  for  silos 
erected  on  this  territory  under  the  Harder  Pat- 
ent. It  will  not  sustain  by  its  advertisement, 
business  that  is  conducted  by  deceptive  or  by 
strong-arm  methods.  It  is  its  particular  busi- 
ness to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and 
to  develop  as  far  as  possible  the  silo  business 
as  indispensable  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
farming  community.  Because  in  its  opinion, 
the  methods  employed  by  this  company  are  in- 
imical to  both,  it  will  not  assist  in  putting  those 
methods  into  practice. 


Piano  Independent  Harvester  Company 

The  Manager  and  His  Board  of  Directors  Forced  to  Resign  and  a  Reorganization  Accomplished 


T  LAST  the  bubble  has  burst.  A 
career   of   unparalleled  audacity 
£  *L  in   misrepresentation  has  closed. 

A  conscienceless  scheme  for 
fleecing  farmers  has  been  brought 
ta  naught.  The  gravest  menace 
to  co-operation  in  this  country 
has  been  abolished. 

The  Piano  Independent  Harvester  company 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  soliciting  stock 
from  farmers  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
"farmers'  company,"  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  co-operation,  and  was 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  farmer  against  the 
gigantic  harvester  trust.  Agents  have  circu- 
lated throughout  the  Missouri  valley,  selling 
stock  in  the  company  to  farmers,  and  promising 
dividends.  The  stock  in  this  company  is  said 
to  be  worth  between  50  and  6  5  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  these  agents  have  been  selling  it 
as  high  as  $125  for  $100  worth  of  stock.  A 
more  vicious  confidence  scheme  has  rarely  been 
attempted.  These  purchasers  were  given  "pre- 
ferred machinery  discount"  stock,  which  con- 
veyed to  them  the  privilege  simply  of  buying 
farm  machinery  at  a  slight  discount,  and  gave 
no  other  rights  whatever.  Very  few  farmers 
would  in  a  lifetime  buy  farm  machinery  enough 
so  that  this  discount  would  amount  to  as  much 
as  they  paid  for  the  stock.  It  gave  them  ab- 
solutely no  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
company. 

President  Thompson  Forced  to  Resign 

A  committee  representing  1fi,000  stockhold- 
ers who  had  invested  about  $6,000,000  in  stock 
through  deception  and  misrepresentation  forced 
the  president,  W.  C.  Thompson,  and  the  board 

of  directors  to  resign.    Disclosures  at  Chicago 

during  June,  brought  about  by  a  government 
Investigation,  and  through  a  suit.  In  the  federal 
court  brought  by  27,000  stockholders,  proved 
that  the  Independent  Harvester  company  ii|>  to 
that  time  never  was  a  farmers'  company  SJ  fur 
as  its  management  is  concerned. 

The  report  of  the  committee  asserts  that  the 
whole  management  "organized  a  stock-selling 
campaign,  and  for  four  years  or  more  have 
devoted  all  the  time  and  energy  of  the  officers 


and  a  large  number  of  employes  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  selling  stock,  have  expended  large 
sums  in  advertisements,  employed  sales  agents 
for  stock,  and  paid  commissions  as  high  as  30 
per  cent  for  the  sales;  that  stock  sales  were  con- 
ducted for  the  sole  purpose  of  paying  salaries, 
expense  accounts,  and  profits  to  the  individuals 
in  the  management;  that  $3,000,000  worth  of 
stock  has  been  sold  during  the  past  two  years; 
that  the  management  diverted  the  corporation 
purposes  from  manufacturing  machinery  to  the 
sale  of  stock;  that  it  conspired  to  continue 
stock  sales,  and  neglect  manufactures;  that  the 
mismanagement  and  fraudulent  misrepresenta- 
tion of  dividends  so  injured  the  reputation  of 
the  company  and  its  products  that  advertise- 
ments were  refused  1  y  farm  and  other  journals." 
This  was  in  no  sense  a  farmers'  company,  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  that  the  farmers  furnished 
the  money  that  was  spent  in  this  way,  and  that 
there  was  no  prospect  whatever  of  the  farmers 
who  bought  the  stock  ever  receiving  adequate 
returns  for  their  investment. 

Simply  a  Scheme  for  Fleecing  Farmers 
Thompson,  the  deposed  ex-president,  admits, 
over  his  own  signature,  that  the  company  as 
managed  by  him  was  not  co-operative.  It  was 
simply  a  great  scheme  for  shearing  farmer 
lambs,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  sheared. 
In  one  county  In  Nebraska  last  year  more  than 
$30,000  was  taken  from  the  farmers  by  thll 
scheme.  Rome  of  them  went.  In  debt  In  order 
to  purchase  the  stock  which  was  represented  to 
them  as  very  vauable,  and  sure  to  return  large 
dividends  on  the  Invest  merit.  Seine  of  these 
stock  subscribers  were  In  no  condition  to  lose 
the  money  ho  subscribed,  and  Its  Iohh  will  seri- 
ously embarrass  them.  It  Is  too  bad  that  the 
jiien  who  ihiis  defrauded  farmers  of  their  money 

oannot  be  made  to  refund  H. 

A  new  management  has  been  effected;  a 
new  president  has  been  elected,  and  a  new 
board  of  directors.  At  this  writing  It  ll  Im- 
possible to  way  whether  the  company  enn  be 
re<  rganlzed  on  a  basin  lo  do  profitable  busi- 
ness. It  Is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  a 
large  majority  of  purchasers  of  the  companv's 
Stock    W  ||  ever  receive  ii  I)  v  adequate   return  for 


their  money.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  an  end  has  been  put  to  this  method 
of  robbery,  and  from  now  on  the  farmers  will 
be  protected  against  this  specific  form  of  fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation. 

This  experience  should  furnish  ample  warn- 
ing to  all  farmers  to  make  full  investigation 
of  every  project  to  which  they  are  asked  to 
subscribe.  A  smooth  salesman's  conscienceless 
statements  should  never  be  taken  at  their  face 
value.  The  farmers  must  protect  themselves, 
and  the  only  way  In  which  they  can  do  this  is 
to  investigate  the  claim  of  all  organizations 
seeking  their  money.  Some  good,  sensible  bus- 
iness farmers  say  that  they  do  not  want  to  put 
their  money  where  it  will  be  managed  by  other 
people.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  people  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  commer- 
cial world  to  control  and  handle  their  own 
money. 

Many  Honest  Men  Deceived 

Many  people  In  the  Missouri  valley  have 
been  firm  believers  in  the  rectitude  and  honesty 
of  the  business  methods  of  the  old  mnnane- 
nienf.  They  meant  well.  They  endorsed  the 
scheme  because  it  claimed  to  be  a  farmers' 
company  and  co-operative  in  Its  methods.  They 
had  no  means  of  learning  otherwise.  They 
acted  according  to  the  best  motives,  but  were 
cruelly  and  bitterly  deceived.  The  public  will 
gladly  acquit  Mich  of  any  wrong-doing  In  the 
premises.  There  are,  however,  "'hers  who  had 
ample  time  and  opportunity  also  to  know  the 
real  condition  of  affairs  at  Piano.  They  have 
been  on  the  ground  at  I'lano  over  and  over 
again.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  clear 
their  skirls  of  complicity  i>r  they  cannot  hope 
to  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
middle  west. 

Thnt  such  methods  should  succeed  In  this 
territory  Is  almost  beyond  belief.  II  |H  n  re- 
flection upon  the  lutclllgc         nf  (he  great  body 

of  our  fsrincni  It  •  limilil  proven  lem.on  wlil'li. 
when  learned,  will  prevent  fnrmers  from  per- 
mitting   I  belli'  oh  I'M     I  i  i    lie    ll'K'il     nil    I'ilM     III. Ill  ' 

No  punishment  Is  too  severe  for  men  engaged 
In  this  work,  or  for  those  who  knowingly  hnvo 
contributed   to  such   (Jesplcnble  end 
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Don't  forget  the  big,  good  roads 
meeting  in  Detroit  the  last  week  in 
September. 


The  Ohio  State  University  has 
added  132  acres  to  its  possessions, 
and  these  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  their  farm  operations. 


Every  Farmer  Needs  a 
Barometer 

The  one  thing  that  the  farmer 
needs  in  order  to  help  him  make  his 
work  efficient  is  to  be  able  to  plan 
the  work  several  days  in  advance. 
Nothing  so  interrupts  progress  on 
the  farm,  or  scatters  and  dissipates 
energy  so  much  as  to  be  interrupted 
by  a  storm  in  the  midst  of  the  work 
that  shoud  be  accomplished  without 
intermission.  The  farmer  that  with 
reasonable  certainty  can  foretell 
what  the  weather  is  going  to  be  for 
a  day  or  two  in  advance  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  it  in  plan- 
ning his  work.  This  foreknowledge 
of  weather  conditions  is  especially 
desirable  in  such  matters  as  harvest- 
ing alfalfa  hay,  caring  for  the  gen- 
eial  harvest  and  at  threshing  time. 
The  barometer  enables  him  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  to  make  a  reason- 
ably accurate  forecast  of  weather 
conditions  for  a  day  or  two  in  ad- 
vance. The  falling  barometer  indi- 
cates an  approaching  storm  area. 
This  storm  area  may  be  accompanied 
by  wind  alone,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  or  it  may  be  accompanied  by 
precipitation,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
especially  when  the  storm  center 
develops  in  the  extreme  southwest. 
By  watching  the  barometer  carefully 
a  farmer  may  notice  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  fall,  may  infer  from  the 
falling  barometer  an  approaching 
storm,  and  may  make  all  his  calcu- 
lations in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be 
disarranged  when  the  storm  finally 
arrives. 

Of  course,  a  murcurial  barometer 
is  the  most  accurate.  It  is  also  the 
most  expensive.  A  good  one  costs 
from  $4  0  to  $60;  but  an  aneroid 
barometer,  accurate  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  may  be  had  for 
from  $5  to  $7.  The  farmer  that 
plans  his  work  carefully  in  advance 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  one  at 
this  price. 


What  is  worse  than  to  find  a  worm 
in  one  of  these  early  apples  while 
you  are  eating  it?  The  answer  is 
too  easy:  Half  a  worm  is  worse 
than  a  whole  one. 


Almond  production  in  California 
this  year  according  to  the  California 
Almond  Growers'  exchange,  will  be 
about  1,750  tons,,  or  something  over 
half  a  normal  crop. 


They  are  using  parasites  to  com- 
bat destructive  insects.  Does  any- 
body know  an  effective  parasite  that 
will  rid  us  of  conversational  bores? 


How  much  butter  do  you  suppose 
was  produced  in  this  country  during 
1909?  Only  1,619,415,263  pounds. 
That  would  make  a  good  many 
buckwheat  cakes  ready  for  the 
syrup. 

They  are  going  to  be  short  of  straw 
this  fall  and  winter  up  in  South  Da- 
kota. Eastern  Nebraska  might  help 
to  supply  the  demand  did  she  not 
need  all  her  roughage  not  merely 
for  feed  but  for  converting  it  into 
fertilizer. 

It  would  be  well  to  combine  the 
pleasures  of  a  Chautauqua  outing 
with  the  practical  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  study  'Of  farm  ma- 
chinery by  a  full  week's  attendance 
at  the  Farm  Power  Demonstration 
in  Fremont  the  second  week  in  Sep- 
tember 

Now  that  the  hot,,  dry  weather  has 
cut  pasturage  short,  the  milch  cows 
should  receive  every  night  and 
morning  a  ration  of  alfalfa  hay.  The 
alfalfa  crop  has  been  a  big  one  so 
that  there  is  plenty  of  hay  for  this 
mid-summer  use.  It  will  pay  for  it- 
self many  times  over  when  used  in 
this  way.  See  that  they  have  plenty 
of  clean,  cold  water  as  well. 


Nebraska  Co-operation 

There  is  a  real  co-operative  ele- 
vator company  in  Nebraska,  and  it 
has  of  late  put  itself  squarely  upon 
co-operative  principles  which  will  be 
applied  to  all  its  activities.  The 
Farmers'  Grain  company  of  Miller, 
Neb.,  was  organized  in  1905.  "Within 
eight  years  it  has  started  and  oper- 
ates five  other  elevators,  one  each  at 
Pleasanton  and  Poole,  in  Buffalo 
county;  at  Elyria,  in  Valley  county, 
and  at  Rosalie  and  Thurston,  in 
Thurston  county.  They  have  adopted 
principles  of  dividing,  after  a  certain 
sum  has  been  set  aside  to  pay  interest 
on  the  investment,  the  entire  net  pro- 
ceeds among  the  patrons  of  these  ele- 
vators, according  to  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  each  patron.  Non- 
members,  however,  receive  only  one- 
half  the  dividends  paid  to  members. 
This  one-half  of  the  dividends  is  not 
paid  in  cash,  but  is  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  non-member  patrons  un- 
til it  amounts  to  enough  to  purchase 
a  share  of  stock.  This  stock  is  then 
issued  and  from  that  time  on  the 
owner  o*  it  becomes  a  member  and 
receives  his  full  share  in  the  division 
of  the  profits.  This  yearly  half  divi- 
dend amounted  in  an  individual  case 
to  as  much  as  $18.75.  At  this  rate, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  such  an 
individual  becomes  a  member.  This 
is  strict  co-operation,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  this  paper  to  note  that 


such  a  successful  co-operative  com- 1 
pany  is  able  to  make  such  a  showing  ' 
in  Nebraska.    The  grain  of  this  com- 
pany is  marketed  through  C.  Vincent 
of  Omaha  of  the  grain  firm  of  Beal 
&  Vincent. 


"Will  Farm  the  Deserts" 

This  is  the  announcement  that 
comes  from  the  arid  lands  of  the 
southwest,  with  no  other  basis  of  ar- 
gument or  assurance  of  success  than 
the  pumping  system  of  irrigation 
from  the  well  supply  of  water  on 
these  desert  plains.  Dry  land  farm- 
ing is  not  now  extensively  advocated 
for  this  class  of  lands  as  an  induce- 
ment to  attract  the  settler,  but  the 
fact  that  there  is  claimed  to  be  an 
under  supply  of  water  which  can  be 
had  by  boring,  and  the  establishing 
of  wells,  where  the  water  may  be 
lifted  by  gasoline  engine  power  to 
the  surface,  and  then  distributed  by 
means  of  irrigation  ditches  to  the 
lands  in  crop,  is  pointed  out  as  an  in- 
ducement to  locate.  This  proposi- 
tion is  not  a  new  one  to  the  home- 
seeker  in  the  dry  land  districts  of 
some  of  the  western  states.  It  is 
one,  however,  that  must  be  carefully 
figured  out  as  to  the  matter  of  sup- 
ply, and  measured  with  some  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  water  for 
crop  growth. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  this 
means  of  water  supply  for  crop 
growing  will  prove  a  disappointment, 
because  'Of  its  inefficiency  to  supply 
water  in  quantity  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. Pumping  plants  have  suc- 
cessfully furnished  water  for  small 
tracts,  a  few  acres  of  garden,  truck 
patch  or  orchard,  but  for  the  farm 
crop  demand  the  homeseeker  should 
be  convinced  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion before  he  locates  on  an  arid 
claim.  Such,  improvements  are  ex- 
pensive and  seldom  exceed  in  capa- 
city of  water  supply  that  demanded 
for  stock  watering  purposes. 

The  acquiring  of  a  homestead  on 
the  dry,  desert  lands  of  the  west  and 
southwest  is  no  longer  an  agricul- 
tural proposition,  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  irrigation  privileges  and 
accommodations,  or  the  homesteader 
is  fixed  financially  so  as  to  provide 
these  necessities.  The  dry  land 
country  demands  moisture;  moisture 
is  a  necessity  in  order  to  employ  its 
acres  successfully  in  cultivated  crops. 

Five  or  ten  acres  of  land  in  most 
any  good  farming  district,  when 
properly  cultivated,  may  be  made  to 
provide  a  comfortable  living  for  a 
family,  and  to  furnish  the  surround- 
ings of  social  and  educational  life 
a1"-.  These  are  serious  matters  for 
consideration  with  all  persons  who 
have  in  view  the  locating  of  a  home, 
the  acquiring  of  a  tract  of  land,  large 
or  small,  in  view  of  making  it  the 
source  of  livelihood  for  a  family. 

Test  your  cows  for  tuberculosis. 
This  disease  is  the  greatest  menace 
not  only  to  the  dairy  industry  but  to 
human  and  animal  health  as  well. 
Humans  may  not  contract  bovine 
tuberculosis,  but  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  in  some  cases  they  have 
actually  so  contracted  it.  No  one 
can  afford  to  take  any  chances  with 
the  great  white  plague. 


Cause  of  High  Prices 

There  are  many  theories  advanced 
to  explain  the  cause  of  high  prices 
in  the  various  lines  of  commercial 
industry.  The  cost  of  living,  around 
which  centers  the  interest  of  all  hu- 
manity, is  the  one  great  feature  that 
particularly  enlists  the  attention  of 
the  common  people.  Why  there 
should  exist  a  great  scarcity  of  any 
one  or  more  articles  of  human  food 
classed  among  the  necessities  of 
life  should  be  easily  and  satisfac- 
torily explained  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances bringing  about  such  a 
condition  are  understood. 

There  is  at  present  a  shortage  of 
meat-producing  animals;  therefore 
the  steady  demand  by  the  consumer 
has  encouraged  speculation  among 
the  dealers  and  traders  in  this  line 
of  products,  all  along  down  the  line 
from  the  breeder  and  grower  of  the 
animals  to  the  retail  merchant  who 
turns  it  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

There  also  exists  at  this  time  a 
very  remarkable  condition  of  feed 
supply  that  is  helping  to  influence 
prices  of  cattle  and  sheep  beyond 
the  usual  normal  condition  that 
would  prevail  under  seasons  of  short 
crpps  or  average  crops.  From  Texas, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  large 
areas  of  grazing  country  in  other 
states  west  of  the  Missouri,  come  re- 
ports of  the  demand  for  cattle  for 
breeding  and  grazing  purposes,  and 
with  these  reports  comes  the  story 
of  great  grass  and  feed  supply  far 
beyond  the  consumption  of  the  live 
stock  of  these  districts  of  country. 

Reports  say  it  has  been  raining  all 
season  in  large  areas  of  the  south- 
western range  cattle  territory.  Im- 
agine the  condition  in  a  large  area 
where  for  several  years  the  drouth- 
stricken  conditions  had  the  effect  of 
taking  most  of  the  cattle  out  of  the 
country.  Now,  with  feed  in  abun- 
dance, everybody  wants  cattle — a 
peculiar  situation.  Cows  and  calves 
are  commanding  prices  away  above 
the  market.  This  situation  is,  of 
course,  more  acute  in  some  districts 
than  in  others,  but  the  same  feeling 
prevails  all  over  the  country,  and  is 
the  strongest  direct  factor  influen- 
cing in  the  high  prices  of  meats. 

It  cannot  be  remedied  at  once,  as 
there  are  no  reasonable  means  of 
getting  cattle  into  the  country  to 
supply  this  demand.  There  will  no 
doubt  be  large  numbers  of  Mexican 
cattle  brought  in  from  the  south, 
but  these  will  be  used  more  for 
grazing  and  beef  purposes,  and  will 
soon  be  hurried  on  to  the  slaughter. 
The  real  solution  of  the  cattle  short- 
age will  be  brought  about  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  cattle  breeders 
on  our  own  farms  and  ranges. 

Our  resources  are  abundantly  am- 
ple to  take  care  of  this  proposition, 
and  as  soon  as  the  efforts  of  cattle 
producers  become  properly  lined  up 
in  the  work  of  supply,  there  will  be 
found  no  occasion  for  compulsory 
legislation  in  defense  of  the  legiti- 
mate breeding  industry  that  has 
guided  our  American  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  the  cattle  development 
and  improvement  of  this  particular 
branch  of  our  live  stock  industry. 
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Government  on  Wholesome 
Milk 

The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
has  insisted  over  and  over  again  that 
the  bacterial  count  is  in  no  sense  a 
proper  test  for  the  wholesomeness  of 
milk;  that  it  is  not  the  number  of 
bacteria,  but  the  kind  of  bacteria 
that  makes  milk  unwholesome.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  dairy  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  looks  at  the  matter  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
boards  of  health  of  the  various  cities 
will  have  a  lucid  interval  sufficiently 
orolonged  to  permit  them  to  make 
milk  regulations  in  accordance  with 
the  scientific  truth  concerning  milk. 
In  a  bulletin  just  published,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says: 

It  is  erroneously  suppossed  that 
the  Department  lof  Agriculture  has 
established  absolute  standards  and 
bacterial  counts  to  which  all  milk 
coming  under  its  jurisdiction  in  in- 
terstate commerce  must  comply. 
The  department  has  established  no 
absolute  standards.  It  certainly  has 
not  and  will  not  establish  any  rule 
declaring  that  milk  containing  less 
than  a  certain  number  of  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  is  good  milk. 
Under  such  a  standard,  milk  contain- 
ing less  than  a  certain  number  of 
typhoid  or  tubercle  bacilli  would  au- 
tomatically be  passed  as  coming  up 
to  standard.  A  simple  count  of  the 
bacteria  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
determine  absolutely  its  safety.  The 
nature  of  the  bacteria,  as  well  as 
their  number,  also  must,  if  possible, 
be  considered.  The  presence  of  only 
a  few  disease-producing  bacteria 
might  make  the  milk  dangerous, 
while  several  thousand  harmless 
bacteria  could  be  present  without 
necessarily  indicating  that  the  milk 
was  unsafe.  The  presence  of  even  a 
few  colon  bacilli  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  cow  manure  has  been  al- 
lowed to  get  into  the  milk  between 
the  cow  and  the  consumer.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  high  count  of  the  kinds  of 
bacteria  that  normally  are  present 
in  milk  indicates  that  the  milk  is 
dirty,  or  that  it  has  not  been  held  at 
low  temperature,  or  that  it  is  old. 

Inviting  Hog  Cholera 

The  best  way  in  which  a  farmer 
can  invite  hog  cholera  to  his  farm, 
aside  from  actually  transporting  the 
infection  to  it,  is  to  make  his  hogs 
especially  susceptible  to  it.  The 
probability  is  that  every  living  ani- 
mal is  daily  exposed  to  infection  of 
some  »kind  or  another  which  it  has 
vitality  and  vigor  enough  to  resist 
and  throw  off. 

Anything  that  reduces  the  vitality 
and  vigor  of  an  animal  lessens  its 
resisting  power  and  renders  it  sus- 
ceptible to  disease. 

The  farmers,  by  the  way  in  which 
they  feed  their  hogs,  especially  the 
young  shoats,  lower  their  vitality 
and  increase  their  susceptibility  to 
Infection.  This  result  comes  espe- 
cially from  feeding  the  young  shoats 
too  much  corn. 

Corn  is  hard  to  digest,  and  when 
fed  In  large  quantities  requires  the 
ripened  powers  of  a  matured  digest- 
ive tract.  No  one  would  think  of 
feeding  beefsteak  to  a  baby.  It 
should  be  fed  milk  and  other  ma- 
terials easily  digested  until  such  time 
as  it  matures  its  digestive  powers. 
The  same  law  holds  good  with  refer- 
ence to  pigs.  Until  their  digestive 
powers  have  become  matured,  they 
should  be  fed  food  that  will  be 
easily  digested.  Corn  in  large  quan- 
tities is  not  an  easily  digested  food 
for  immature  powers  of  digestion 
When  too  much  corn  is  fed  to  young 


Fine  Pair  of  Shire  3- Year-Olds  Belonging   to   Harley  Meese   of  Eric- 
son,  Neb. 


hogs,  more  or  less  indigestion  is  the 
result.  The  digestive  tract  is 
thrown  into  an  acid,  fermented  con- 
dition, which  lowers  the  vitality  of 
the  animal.  Such  an  acid,  fer~ 
mented  condition  of  the  digestive 
tract  affords  the  only  condition  un- 
der which  intestinal  parasites  can 
multiply  in  such  numbers  as  to  im- 
pair vitality.  Intestinal  parasites  re- 
duce resisting  power. 

Here,  then,  are  two  causes  for  the 
loss  of  vitality  and  resisting  power  in 
shoats  that  are  fed  too  much  corn — 
indigestion  and  intestinal  parasites. 
When  a  hog  exhibits  both  of  these 
causes  at  once,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
resist  infection,  but  is  in  the  finest 
condition  posssible  to  invite  it.  The 
farmer  can  avoid  this  condition  by 
proper  feeding. 

Even  if  hogs  that  have  been  prop- 
erly fed  should  take  the  infection, 
their  greater  vitality  and  resisting 
power  would  insure  a  greater  chance 
for  them  to  survive  the  disease. 


Approving  Words 

This  paper  took  a  positive  stand 
not  long  since,  in  an  article  entitled 
"How  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
Grow,"  with  reference  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  development  in  Nebraska. 
It  is  glad  to  note  that  what  it  had  to 
say  has  met  with  approval  from 
leading  men  both  in  Nebraska  and 
in  other  states.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Wisconsin,  a  man 
deeply  interested  in  agricultural  ed- 
ucation, writes: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  leading  article  in  your  Issue  of 
June  7,  "How  State  Agricultural 
Colleges  Grow."  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  article  perfectly,  and 
wish  you  success.  The  purpose  for 
which  your  article  was  written  will, 
I  hope,  bear  fruit.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Nebraska  will  very  soon  meas- 
ure up  to  her  opportunities. 

This  is  the  way  a  great  many 
prominent  and  Infiiential  men  regard 
the  situation  In  Nebraska. 


It  is  not  Improbable  that  ir  the 
Fremont  exhibition  of  farm  power 
meets  with  popular  approval,  an- 
other similar  exhibition  will  be  put 
on  In  some  other  part,  of  the  slate. 
In  the  near  future,  where  soli  rondl- 
tlons  and  topography  will  be  entirely 
different,  so  that  engines  may  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  adaptability  to  widely  different 
conditions. 


South  African  ereatnerlei  prod 

s, OOfi. 000  [pounds  of  butter  yearly. 


Scientific  Poultry  Schools 

That  Missouri  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  farm  poultry  states 
commercially,  as  shown  by  its  ship- 
ping reports  published  by  its  agri- 
cultural college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion, where  the  poultry  business  is 
being  handled  scientifically  and 
practically,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
state-wide  system  of  poultry  instruc- 
tions. 

Missouri  is  organized  most  effect- 
ively to  carry  on  its  poultry  inter- 
ests through  its  state  poultry  board 
and  its  state  poultry  association. 
These  organized  forces  co-operate 
with  town,  township  and  county  or- 
ganizations in  the  holding  of  poultry 
institutes,  poultry  picnics  and  poul- 
try displays  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  prop- 
osition is  to  increase  the  poultry  in- 
terest in  town  and  on  the  farm. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  poultry  business 
is  carried  on  in  the  country.  Here 
ideal  conditions  are  found  for  raising 
poultry  and  producing  eggs  at  a 
minimum  cost.  It  is  practically  as 
easy  to  keep  a  flock  of  fowls  on  the 
farm  as  to  be  without  them.  Of 
course,  someone  about  the  home 
must,  or  should,  assume  the  over- 
sight and  management  of  the  poultry 
in  order  to  make  them  highly  profit- 
able. 

It  is  a  fact  (hat  there  is  not  the 
proper  consideration  paid  to  poultry 
on  most  farms.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  control  poultry  if  you  have  an  acre 
or  two  of  ground  set  aside  for  their 
use,  where  they  may  be  provided 
with  the  needed  fixtures  and  appli- 
ances  to  keep  them  healthy  and  also 
from  being  a  nuisance  about  crops  or 
ot'ier  departments  of  the  farm.  The 
free  run  of  the  farm  may  be  given 
the  poultry,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  limited  period  of  the  entire 
year.  Thus  they  Bervo  thelo  best 
purpose  in  gathering  up  waste  grain 
and  destroying  Insects,  all  of  which 
proves  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
f  1. 

Every  state  should  adopt  some 
system  of  development  for  Its  farm 

poultry  Industry.    It  Is  Ignorni  i 

what,  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  that  Is 
holding  the  farmers  of  many  states 
back  In  the  matter  of  poultry  profit. 
Kach  school  district  should  arouse 
nn  Interest  for  more  and  b<  tter  pool 
try  among  Its  property  owner*.  Poul- 
try shows,  egg-lnylng  contests,  etc  . 
nhoiild  In-  IntrodiK  <  <|. 


Advantages  of  a  Good 
Market 

The  advantage  of  a  good  market 
in  the  sale  ot  the  produce  of  the 
farm  or  ranch  is  a  matter  of  great 
money  importance,  and  merits  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  land  in- 
vestors and  real  estate  dealers. 
There  are  certain  qualifications  of 
location  and  relative  position  to  trade 
centers  that  influence  values  of  lands 
and  farm  properties.  These  are 
fixed  principles  in  the  common  trans- 
actions of  purchase  and  sale,  and 
must  be  recognized.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  all  neighborhoods,  localities 
or  districts  should  enjoy  the  same 
market  advantages  for  the  produce 
they  gr-w.  It  is  possible,  however, 
for  the  land  buyer  or  homeseeker  to 
carefully  weigh  this  feature  in  mak- 
ing his  purchase,  and  give  a  just  con- 
sideration of  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  market  privileges. 

It  is  .true  that  the  railroad  and 
other  means  of  transportation,  where 
these  advantages  are  accessible,  have 
shortened  the  distance  to  markot, 
and  deserve  a  credit  commensurate 
with  the  advantage  they  have  ex- 
tended. The  local  market  for  the 
ordinary  produce  of  the  farm,  grains, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  is  a  feature 
that  grows  into  existence  as  the  de- 
mands require  in  .all  thickly  popu- 
lated agricultural  districts. 

The  marketing  of  live  stock  is  a 
feature  of  commercial  trade  that  de- 
serves special  consideration,  since  it 
is  controlled  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence and  operation  of  large  mar- 
ket centers  that  attract  buyers  and 
sellers. 

We  have  in  the  South  Omaha  live 
stock  market  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  and  the  value  that  such  a 
market  has  to  the  live  stock  inter- 
ests, not  only  of  a  state  but  a  com- 
munity of  states,  comprising  a  vast 
area  of  country  engaged  in  the 
breeding,  raising  and  feeding  of 
meat  -  producing  animals.  South 
Omaha  exerts  a  well  merited  influ- 
ence in  the  market  destination  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  each  year,  and  by 
the  energy  of  Its  work  and  its  cen- 
tral location  as  a  tributary  point  to 
the  cattle-feeding  districts  has  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  feeder  and 
general  live  stock  markets    on  tho 

contlnenti 

There  is  soon  to  commence  a  sea- 
son of  great  shifting  and  change  of 
ownership  of  hundreds  of  thousand.) 
of  cattle  now  feeding  on  tho  pas- 
tures of  farm  and  range.  These  (  :it- 
tle  in  list  come  foru  ;i  rd  to  the  ma  rket 
centers  for  distribution:  some  will 
go  to  tho  yards  of  tho  slaughterer, 
while  others  will  go  to  the  feed 
yards  of  the  corn  belt  fanner,  to  bo 
finished  Into  a  higher  grade  of  beef. 
Thus  It.  Is  observed  that  tho  vnlue  of 
the  market  In  Its  relation  to  farms, 
communities  and  districts  has  much 
to  do  with  the  producer  In  his 
marketing  of  the  surplus  Rrown  or 
produced  on  the  laud. 


There  will  be  some  racing  at  tho 
Panama  I'aclfle  International  Impo- 
sition. Four  Mtiikes  worth  $20,000 
each  are  hung  up  for  trotters  and 
pacers.  Inch  stake*  will  bring  out 
the  best  horses  and  their  perfor- 
mances will  be  worth  witnessing. 


California  reports  an  unusually 
large  walnut  crop  this  year. 
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nant  woman.  "Why,  I  wouldn't 
take  50  for  'em." 

For  several  days  she  pondered  on 
(he  injustice  of  a  system  which  de- 
l-rived a  farmer  of  the  privilege  of 
pricing  his  own  produce;  then  she 
evolved  a  scheme  to  beat  the  system. 
She  lived1  in  the  second  zone — parcel 
post  measure — from  a  city  of  100,- 
000  inhabitants.  So  she  prepared 
the  following  advertisement,  to  be 
run  twice  a  week,  at  a  cost  of  1  cent 
per  word  each  insertion,  in  a  lead- 
ing daily  of  that  city: 

Fine  fat  hens,  carefully  dressed, 
and  delivered  to  you  by  parcel  post, 
7  5  cents  each.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    References  furnished. 

Properly  Prepared  for  Market 

Inquiries  and  orders  began  to 
come  in  at  once,  and  she  was  kept 
pretty  busy  preparing  the  fowls  for 
market.  Each  bird  was  dry  picked, 
drawn,  the  head  and  feet  removed 
to  reduce  the  weight  to  a  minimum, 
and  hung  away  to  drip  and  cool 
thoroughly  before  being  prepared 
for  shipment.  Just  before  the  car- 
rier was  due  each  carcass  was  care- 
fully wrapped  in  waxed  paper  and 
placed  in  a  stout  canvas  bag  of  her 
own  design  and  manufacture,  which 
she  found  more  satisfactory  and 
lighter  in  weight  than  the  more  ex- 
pensive cardboard  cartons  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  the  purpose. 

By  watching  closely  all  the  de- 
tails, she  managed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  every  customer  and  hold 
their  good  will  and  trade.  But  per- 
haps even  more  important  than  her 
success  from  a  monetary  stand- 
point was  the  mental  stimulus  and 
3roadened  outlook  which  she  re- 
ceived from  her  experiment.  The 
Writing  of  numerous  letters  and  the 
fnental  alertness  required  to  blaze 
jut  a  new  trail  and  place  her  wares 
before  the  consumer  in  the  most  at- 
tractive manner  she  could  devise, 
rt'as  the  best  possible  antidpte  for 
farm  stagnation. 

Selling    as    Important    as  Growing 

A  west  Texas  farmer,  growing 
tired  of  the  interminable  western 
pastime  of  watching  a  brassy  sky 
tor  signs  of  rain,  traded  his  broad 
icres  for  a  small  Elberta  orchard  in 
:he  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Coni- 
ng from  a  fruitless  region,  the  long 
•ows  of  big,  thrifty  trees  filled  his 
leart  with  delight  and  the  future 
.vith  bright  promises.  But  pretty 
soon  a  cloud  which  he  had  not 
ooked  for  and  did  not  want  to  see 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  It  seemed 
hat  the  trees  were  fully  prepared  to 
fulfill  their  rich  promise  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  "But,"  asked 
:he  wise  natives,  "how  are  you  go- 
ng to  sell  'em?" 

Then  they  told  him  stories  of 
.rainload  shipments  that  had 
brought  the  growers  nothing — not 
sven  enough  to  pay  for  the  baskets 
and  crates  in  which  the  fruit  was 
packed,  much  less  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  growing  and  harvesting. 
They  told  him  of  thousands  of  car- 
loads which  had  sold  for  30  cents  a 
oushel — just  enough  to  pay  harvest- 
ing expenses  and  a  small  profit  over, 
counting  the  fruit  itself  as  worth 
nothing.  They  told  him  of  other 
thousands  of  carloads  which  had 
rotted  in  the  orchard,  of  hundreds  of 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

acres  of  thrifty  trees  that  were  be- 
ing grubbed  up  to  make  way  for 
cotton. 

He  had  entered  the  new  country 
filled  with  the  idea  that  his  big- 
problem  was  one  of  production;  he 
now  realized  that  it  was  one  of  mar- 
keting. 

Hits  on  a  Selling  Plan 

When  he  had  studied  the  case 
from  this  new  angle  for  several 
months  he  made  a  trip  to  his  former 
home  and  called  on  the  real  estate 
man  who  had  engineered  his  land 
trade  for  him. 

"See  here,  Jim,"  he  said  to  the 
agent,  whom  he  knew  was  a  hustler 
that  never  allowed  a  possible  dollar 
to  escape,  "I  am  going  to  have  sev- 
eral cars  of  fine  peaches  to  market 
this  season.  Why  can't  I  ship  them 
to  you  and  let  you  sell  them  out  by 
t1  ->  bushel  box  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  astonish  this  old  town,  which 
doesn't  know  what  a  real  peach  is 
like?" 

"What's  your  proposition?"  asked 
the  cautious  Jim. 

"I  will  let  you  have  the  peaches 
for  a  dollar  a  bushel  crate,  f.  o.  b. 
my  station,'"  he  replied.  "The 
freight  will  cost  you  2  5  cents,  which 
will  allow  you  to  sell  them  at  $1.50 
and  make  a  good  profit.  More  than 
that,  I  will  wait  for  the  money  until 
the  fruit  is  sold.  You  won't  have  to 
put  in  a  cent  of  capital." 

"How  many  bushels  in  a  car?" 
asked  the  interested  Jim. 

"About  500." 

"H'm.  That's  $125  for  me — not 
enough  to  bother  with  a  carload  of 
peaches  for." 

"Why,  man  alive!"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  orchardist,  who  was  get- 
ting his  first  glimpse  of  the  profit 
a  middleman  expects  for  merely 
handling  the  farmers'  produce; 
"that's  one-fourth  as  much  as  I  get 
out  of  it,  and  I  put  in  a  whole  year's 
work,  my  initial  investment  and  con- 
siderable cash  outlay  for  picking, 
packing,  crates  and  hauling." 

"Can't  help  that,"  replied  Jim, 
good-naturedly.  "You  farmers  are 
used  to  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
pole,  anyway.  Why,  my  dear  sir;  I 
make  $500  and  $1,000  on  single 
deals,  and  my  income  runs  up  pretty 
close  to  $10,000  a  year.  My  time  is 
worth    money.     Do    you    think  I 


could  afford  to  spend  the  better  part 
of  a  week  peddling  a  car  of  peaches 
for  $125?" 

"Well,  then,  I'll  come  over  and 
sell  'em  myself,"  gasped  the 
grower,  as  he  made  for  the  door. 

"Come  back,  man!"  called  Jim, 
who  had  only  meant  to  drive  a  close 
bargain  and  had  no  idea  of  lettng 
some  easy  money  get  away  from 
him.  "Maybe  I  can  handle  your 
peaches,  but,  of  course,  I  would  have 
to  charge  more  than  $1.50  for 
them." 

"No  siree!"  exclaimed  the  grower. 
"Why  not?" 

"That  would  cut  down  consump- 
tion. See  here  Jim,  I've  got  it  all 
figured  out,  and  if  we  keep  the 
price  to  the  consumer  down  low 
enough,  this  fruit  will  sell  like  hot 
cakes,  but  if  we  don't,  somebody  is 
going  to  get  stuck  with  a  lot  of  per- 
ishable peaches  on  their  hands;  and, 
since  I  am  going  to  wait  until  the 
fruit  is  sold  to  get  my  money,  that 
somebody  would  be  me." 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Jim,  'I'll 
handle  'em  at  your  price." 

When  harvesting  time  rolled 
around  the  scheme  worked  out  with- 
out a  hitch.  Just  before  the  arrival 
of  the  first  car  the  wily  Jim,  who 
knew  something  about  the  value  of 
advertising,  plastered  the  town  with 
a  batch  of  attractive  handbills  that 
brought  the  people  flocking  when 
the  car  arrived.  The  car,  chuck  full 
of  luscious  fruit,  was  a  magnet  hard 
to  resist,  and  one  citizen  in  describ- 
ing the  delicious  aroma  which 
floated  from  the  icy  interior  of  the 
car  when  the  door  was  opened  said: 
"It's  the  sweetest  thing  I've 
smelled  since  last  watermelon  time!" 
After  that  the  arrival  of  a  cap 
needed  no  advertisng,  and  the  town 
feasted  on  peaches,  raw,  pied,  pre- 
served and  canned,  for  many  weeks. 

Express  Rates  Cut  Profits 

But  it  is  not  aways  necessary  to 
investigate  some  far-away  market  in 
order  to  display  money-getting  orig- 
inality in  the  disposal  of  farm  crops. 
A  South  Carolina  "back-to-the- 
lander"  who  was  trying  to  work  his 
way  to  prosperity  by  raising  truck 
on  his  little  "farm,"  and  shipping  it 
by  express  to  the  northern  markets, 
found  that  the  excessively  high  ex- 
press rates  were  consuming  all  his 


State  Fairs  and  Expositions  for  1913 


State  Fairs 

Name.  Location. 

California   Sacramento   Sept. 

Colorado   Pueblo   Sept. 

Illinois  Springfield   Oct. 

Iowa   Des  Moines   Aug. 

Kansas   Topeka   Sept. 

Kansas   Hutchinson   Sept. 

Minnesota   Hamline   Sept. 

Missouri   Sedalia   Sept. 

Nebraska   Lincoln   Sept. 

Oklahoma   Oklahoma  City   Sept. 

South  Dakota   Huron   Oct. 

Wyoming   Douglas   Sept. 


Date.  Secretary. 

13-20  J.  L.  McCarthy 

15^20  A  .L.  Price 

3-11  J.  K.  Dickerson 

20-2S  A.  R.  Corey 

8-13  H.  L.  Cook 

13-20....  A.  L.  Sponsler 

1-fi  J.  C.  Simpson 

26-Oct.  3  John  T.  Stinson 

1-5  .....W.  R.  Mellor 

23-Oct.  4  1.   S.  Mahan 

G-12  C.  N.  Mcllvaine 

30-Oct.  3  A.  Higby,  Basin 


Interstate  and  National  Expositions 

American  Royal   Kansas  City   Oct.    6-11  A   M.  Thompson 

Colorado  Interstate  Denver   Sept.    2-16  Irving    W.  Eaton 

International   Chicago   Nov.   29-Dec.   7  B.  H.  Heide 

Interstate   Sioux  City   Sept.   15-20  Joe  Morton 

Western  National  Denver   Jan.  19-24,  1914  Fred    P.  Johnson 

New  State   Muskogee,   Okl  Oct.    6-11  William   C.  Boon 


profits.  He  was  not  in  a  position  to 
raise  truck  enough  to  justify  carlot 
shipments,  and  his  neighbors  were 
so  wedded  to  cotton  that  there  was 
little  hope  of  ever  working  up 
enough  trucking  enthusiasm  to  or- 
ganize a  local  association.  The  cot- 
ton-raising proclivities  of  his  neigh- 
bors finally  led  to  his  own  success, 
however,  for  it  left  the  local  market 
bare  of  choice  truck,  and  he  com- 
menced to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  marketing  his  produce  nearer 
home. 

Before  definitely  deciding  to  turn 
his  energies  toward  supplying  the 
home  market,  however,  he  carefully 
reviewed  his  former  experiences  as 
a  buyer  of  truck  in  order  to  get  a 
leader  on  the  weak  points  to  be 
eliminated  in  his  own  selling  cam- 
paign. 

In  relating  the  story  of  this  ex- 
perience, he  said:  "The  three 
things  which  impressed  me  as  con- 
stituting the  chief  weaknesses  of  a 
farmer's  selling  methods  were  lack 
of  regularity,  lack  of  convenience 
and  lack  of  quality.  To  illustrate: 
A  farmer  would  come  to  our  house 
with  some  choice  butter,  but  when 
asked  if  we  could  depend  on  getting 
the  same  butter  regularly  once  or 
twice  a  week,  he  would  be  uncer- 
tain; didn't  come  to  town  every 
week,  or  didn't  always  bring  butter 
when  he  came.  After  several  such 
experiences,  we  bought  our  butter 
from  a  grocery,  which  handled  a 
creamery  product  of  uniform  quality 
that  could  be  had  whenever  we 
wanted  it. 

"Then  as  for  lack  of  convenience, 
I  would  buy  a  peck  of  potatoes  from 
a  farmer  and  he  would  ask  if  I  had 
anything  to  put  them  in.  Very 
naturally  I  didn't,  and  this  necessi- 
tated a  trip  to  the  house  for  a  re- 
ceptacle. Then  I  would  hand  him  a 
half  dollar  and  he  wouldn't  have 
the  change.  Such  experiences  are 
annoying  and  people  just  naturally 
get  in  the  habit  of  buying  from  the 
stores,  where  the  price  is  higher, 
but  the  service  perfect. 

"Then,  too,  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  poor  quality  of  pro- 
duce offered  to  the  public  by  oome 
fanners,"  he  continued.  "I  have 
had  farmers  offer  me  produce  of 
originally  poor  quality,  absolutely 
ungraded  and  carelessly  handled, 
and  yet  they  expected  a  fair  price 
for  it. 

"But  I  resolved  that  none  of  these 
things  should  stand  between  me  and 
the  working  up  of  a  successful  re- 
tail route  for  my  produce.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  simply  bound  to 
succeed,  for  my  financial  affairs 
were  getting  right  down  to  rock 
bottom,  so  you  may  well  believe  I 
put  some  gray  matter  into  my  sell- 
ing operations.  After  carefully 
grading  my  produce,  it  was  thor- 
oughly washed  and  tied  into  uniform 
bundles;  or,  in  case  it  was  to  be  sold 
by  measure,  I  arranged  everything 
in  a  manner  that  would  permit  of 
quick  service  when  waiting  on  a 
customer.  I  carried  a  full  supply  of 
well  assorted  bags  and  plenty  of 
change.  Then,  in  order  that  custo- 
mers might  feel  sure  of  getting  a 
regular  supply,  I  took  pains  to  see 
that  my  plantings  were  so  arranged 
as  to  insure  the  longest  possible  run 
of  everything  I  produced,  and  I  al- 
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Our  Young  People 


Suppose 

Suppose  the  little  cowslip 

Should  hang  Its  golden  cup, 
And  say,  "I'm  such  a  tiny  I  lower, 

I'd  better  not  paow  up;  ' 
How  many  a  weary  traveler 

Would  miss  its  fragrant  smell. 
And    many    a    little    child    would    gi  e  e 

To  lose  it  from  the  Uell. 

Suppose  the  little  breezes, 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
Should  think  themselves  too  small 

To  cool  the  traveler  on  his  way; 
Who  would  not  miss  the  smallest 

And  softest  ones  that  blow, 
And  think  they  made  a  great  mistake 

II  they  were  talking  so? 

Suppose  the  little  dewdrop 

Upon  the  grass  should  say, 
••What  can  a  little  dewdrop  do? 

I'd  better  roll  away/' 
The  blade  on  which  it  rested, 

Before  the  day  was  done, 
Without  a  drop  to  moisten  it, 

Would  wither  in  the  sun. 

How  many  deeds  of  kindness 

A  little  child  can  do, 
Although  it  has  but  little  strength 

And  little  wisdom,  too! 
It  wants  a  loving  spirit 

Much  more  than  strength    to  proM> 
How  many  things  a  child  may  do 

For  others  by  its  love. 

The  Editor's  Corner 
Last  year  at  the  Oregon  state  fair 
$3,500  in  prizes  was  given  to  the 
school  children  of  the  state.  This  is 
Dot  unusual,  as  many  of  the  other 
states  give  prizes  to  the  children, 
but  the  way  in  which  the  prizes  were 
won  was  very  unusual.  A  little  7- 
year-old  girl  won  $3  0  on  vegetables 
and  a  trained  colt,  while  the  prize 
for  the  best  cake  went  to  a  12-year- 
old  boy.  This  is  turning  things 
around  a  good  deal,  when  the  girls 
do  the  gardening  and  training  of 
animals  and  the  boys  do  the  cooking. 
But  many  mothers  would  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  such  a  bad  idea  after 
all.  It  does  not  hurt  a  boy  to  learn 
to  cook  and  do  other  kinds  of  house- 
work, and  he  can  learn  just  as 
quickly  and  well  as  his  sister.  We 
once  knew  a  family  in  which  there 
were  four  hoys  and  a  girl,  and  the 
boys  all  helped  with  the  housework 
until  they  got  large  enough  to  be 
more  useful  outside.  It  did  not 
interfere  with  their  growing  up  into 
good,  manly  men,  either,  and  it 
made  it  possible  for  the  mother  to 
have  some  good  times.  It  is  pretty 
hard  on  a  mother  to  have  a  large 
family  of  hoys  and  no  daughters, 
unless  the  boys  are  willing  to  help 
i  little  with  the  work.  We  should 
ertainly  like  to  meet  the  boy  who 
won  the  cake. 

THE  EDITOR. 


.  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
•    of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 

Picture  Contest  No.  4 


This  is  the  picture  about  which 
you  are  to  write  a  verse  of  four 
lines.  Each  of  the  two  children 
writing  the  best  verses  will  receive 
a  book  as  a  prize.  Write  plainly, 
giving  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Neatness,  spelling,  punctuation  and 
the  age  of  the  writer  will  be  taken 


into  consideration  in  awarding  the 
prizes,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
verse.  All  verses  must  be  addressed 
to  Picture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  and  must  reach 
this  office  not  later  than  August  16. 
The  prizes  will  be  announced  in  our 
issue  of  August  23. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  ony. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


(Prize  Story) 
The  Tenement  Children 

By  Ytole  Norris,  Aged  15,  Belle- 
ville, Kan. 

"Mother,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  tap- 
ping the  paper  he  had  been  reading, 
"I  read  in  most  all  the  papers  of 
the  terrible  heat  in  the  cities  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  The 
children  of  the  lower  class  die 
in  filth  and  poverty.  The  Humane 
Aid  society  is  sending  some  of  the 
children  out  in  the  country  to  stay 
Tor  four  or  six  weeks.  Couldn't  we 
lake  two  or  three?  We  have  no 
tnall  children  and  we  can  afford  to 
ilo  this  much  for  humanity." 

Mrs.  Cordon  smiled.  "I  have  been 
thinking  of  it  myself  dear,"  she  said, 
'but  fearing  you  would  not  approve. 
(  have  kept  silent.  Now,  shire  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  why  not  go  to 
Ihe  city  tomorrow?  I  love  children 
tnd  would  like  to  have  two,  or  evi  n 
three  would  be  welcome." 

So  Mr.  Oordon.  in  bis  Sunday 
clothes  and   carrying  a  carpet  bag. 


was  seen  on  the  station  platform  the 
next  morning  in  time  to  catch  the 
8:30  train. 

All  day  long  Mrs.  Gordon  in  the 
kitchen  heaped  the  overflowing 
pantry  with  goodies.  The  house 
was  in  perfect  order.  She  had 
brought  down  all  the  old  playthings 
from  the  attic,  and  everything  was 
now  ready.  She  watched  from  the 
window  for  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  children. 

At  last  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard,  and  Mr.  Gordon  was  at  the 
door.  His  wife  was  there  before 
him,  with  a  cheery  smile  as  a  wel- 
come. 

"I  have,  brought  you  two  little 
city  bugs,"  Baid  Mr.  Gordon.  laugh- 
\nr.,  as  ho  handed  a  little  golden- 
halred  girl  out  of  the  buggy.  Tin- 
boy,  who  looked  around  him  with 
eyes  full  of  wonder,  was  perhaps  12 
yearn  old.  The  little  girl,  his  sister, 
waa  f.  Thoy  were  Htunted  In  mind 
and  body,  but  everyone  knows  the 
life  of  a  tenement  child. 

The  girl  answered  to  the  name  of 
Riiihio.  When  the  boy  was  Mind 
his  name  he  said,  dimply.  "Hoy." 

"Roy  what?"  nuked  Mrs.  Gordon 

He  shook  his  curls  "Never  had 
nny  odder  name,"  he  Hald. 

The  children  were  duly  Instructed 
in  all  the  wonders  of  the  farm.  Kadi 
day   they   twined    Ihelr   puny  little 


lives  around  the  hearts  of  the  old 
couple. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  sultry  day 
in  August  Roy  tramped  to  the  house 
after  Mr.  Gordon  to  put  the  milk 
away. 

"Mr.  Gordon,"  he  said,  "when  do 
we  have  to  go  home?" 

Mr.  Gordon's  eyes  were  looking 
toward  the  house,  where  his  old  wife 
was  nestling  a  golden-haired  baby 
to  her  heart.  He  patted  the  boy's 
curls  lovingly  and  said  huskily, 
"Never,  my  little  lad;  never." 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Day  at  Long  Beach 

By  Kathryn  Haimhn,  Aged  14,  Scrib- 
ner,  Neb. 

A  woman  and  her  daughter  from 
Nebraska  were  spending  the  winter 
among  friendS  and  relatives  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  land  of  orange  blossoms. 
It  was  Thanksgiving,  and  their 
friends  had  planned  a  picnic  to  Lang 
Beach.  The  older  folks  went  In  sep- 
arate cars,  while  the  young  folks 
went  In  one  big  auto  truck. 

When  they  came  In  sluht  of  Long 
Uracil  everyone  was  on   the  lookout 

for  the  ocean.     It  was  the  first  li  

Hie  easterners  had  over  seen  the 
ocean  and  the  westerners  wanted 
to  see  what  they  would  do.  The 
dnuditor  could  hardly  wait  until  aft- 
ernoon, when  she  could  ko  bathlnu 
In  the  big  muss  of  blur.  And  when 
■ho  did  K'-t  In,  what  Joy!  When  tlw 
first  chill  caused  by  contMt  with 
the  cold  water  had  passed,  everyone 
had  a  PQOd  time. 

They  started  for  homo  at  about  I 
o'clock,  as  It  was  tw«nty-flvo  mile* 
from  I-oiik  Meacli  to  Anaheim,  where 
•  lie)  were  staying.  They  sang  and 
told  sl/irlrs  all  the  way  homo,  and 
par'ed  at  the  corner,  tired  but  happy 

\    I'lllilil-   l>ou  (  olmiy 

A  prairie  doK  settlement  In  Colo 
rodo  Is  estimated    to  contain  fiOO.- 


000,000  inhabitants.  Were  tin 
snakes,  owls,  rabbits,  lizards  an  1 
horned  toads  which  live  with  the? 
dogs  to  be  counted  in,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  place  would  reach  the 
1  'llion  mark. 

The  figures  are  not  strictly  accu- 
rate, for  the  government  has  never 
counted  these  dogs  in  the  census; 
but  anyone  who  has  seen  such  a  city 
knows  there  are  over  100  dogs  to 
the  acre,  and  this  city  is  140  miles 
long  by  fifty  wide,  containing  4,480,- 
000  acres. 

They  dig  deep  burrows  with  so 
many  chambers  that  the  railroad 
which  is  being  put  through  their  city 
will  have  to  destroy  a  large  number 
of  dogs  and  their  homes  in  order  to 
avoid  accidents  -  from  caving  in  ot 
tracks. 

This  city  was  founded  centuries 
ago.  It  has  been  known  to  be  about 
present  size  for  fifty  years.  Fam- 
ilies grow  rapidly  and  the  young 
ones  stay  at  home  till  there  is  not 
room  enough  for  all,  and  some  are 
pushed  out  to  dig  homes  for  them- 
selves. 

They  live  on  four  kinds  of  food- — ■ 
cactus,  roots  of  wire-grass,  tender 
green  shoots  of  sagebrush  and 
greasewood.  These  are  the  only 
specimens  of  plant  life  found  in  the 
western  deserts  where  prairie  dogs 
are  native.  In  spite  of  the  sameness 
of  their  fare,  they  manage  to  keep 
sleek  and  fat  on  food,  which  a  ground 
squirrel  would  consider  starvation 
diet. 


Alphabet  of  Short  Rules 

Attend  to  your  business. 
Be  punctual. 

Consider  well  before  you  promise. 
Dare  to  do  right. 
Envy  no  one. 

Faithfully  perform  every  duty. 

Go  always  in  the  right  path. 

Have  respect  for  yourself. 

I  shall  do  right. 

Justice  is  a  virtue;  possess  it. 

Know  yourself. 

Lie  not. 

Make  new  acquaintances  carefully. 
Never  preach  what  you  will  not 

practice. 
Occupy  your  time  usefully. 
Postpone  nothing  that  can  be  done 

now. 
(Quarrel  never. 

Recompense  everyone  for  labor. 
Nave  your  pennies  and  your  dol- 
lars will  accumulate. 
Treat    others    as    you    would  br 

t  rented. 

I'se  moderation  In  nil  things. 
Venerate     honesty     and  desplsi 

rro'okoil  ways, 
Watchfully  >;uard  ngalnsl  selfish 

MM, 

Xiinilne  .your  conduct  and  Im- 
prove II 

Vlcld  not  to  temptation. 

Zealously  pursue  the  rlKht  path.  • 

/t  never  be  dlsrournged,  but  try 
again,  and  surceas  will  hn  yours. 

A   I,  ROAT. 

Additional  Kforlra 
F.lly  Wnocln.  Alllniioo,  Nab. ;  Rllnor 
Drowning,  W'nndMna.  In  .  Ruth  M 
Hakar,  Pnlmnr,  Nrh  ;  Oracln  Knrrtinint, 
Carlaiwd.  N.  M. :  Ruth  QlodM  llrown, 
Winner,  ,NVIi  ;  llmry  <'lillenii,  Hat  iiilnn, 
Kim.;  n<or««i  M  (It  aranairo.  Cnrmnti, 
Nob.  i  llasal  I'Mif  prion,  1 'aw  two  t'My 
Nab.;  fnrrlu  Manl'-y,  l«V"ii".  N«b. |  line- 
(fnnn  f'mabv,  I >n»ti I n if .  N  M  ;  Kddn  May 
RnvoVr.  I'roYo.  T'tnb:  llcrfbn  If  l""tli 
Orrt,  N»h  ;  !H«lo  IMimi  llntdwln,  rMlhai  I 
aon.     Nrh;      flnrotin'      Mltchtll,  Wood 

Lake  Nnii 
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CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
k  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


THE  GADE  AIR  COOLED  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
CHEAPEST  BECAUSE  IT  LASTS  LONGEST 


I  Engine  that  Breathes."       Sizes  1  1-2  to  12  H.  P. 

Fans  or  belts  to  bother. 
Valves  to  open  against  compression. 
Hoppers  to  be  filled  and  emptied. 
Bursted  cylinders. 
Get  descriptive  folder  at  once.    Real  5  y  ear  guarantee. 

GADE  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 
200  E.  Iowa  St.    Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


NO 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 


If  you  are  in- 
terested in  liigln 
grade  dry  land 
alfalfa  seed 
that  is  absolu- 
tely guaranteed 
to  be  as  repre- 
sented as  to 
purity  and  vi- 
tality, send  for 
our  prices  and 
samples. 

None  genuine 
without  our 
trade  mark. 


Dawes  County  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers  Ass'n 

CHADBON,  NEB. 


lCEKTER-SH] 


CENTER-  SHEAR  SILO  FILLERS 

Different  and  superior.  Operate  with  less  power,  do  more^ 
work  at  less  cost.    Only  silo  filler  carrying"  the  famous  1 
Center-shear  cut,  and  many  other  exclusive  features.  Cata- 
log explains  completely  this 
vonderful  feature  and] 
2     /JM  l"^lT~Liill''i^.!'^jjii^     "IM  extra-capacity,  power* 
saving' line.  Send  lor  it.  | 
Address  Dept.  fig 
KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — No.  Kansas  City.Mo.  I 
—No.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


GOOD  POULTRY,  £ 

published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way. 
Most  complete  record  system.  Provides 
for  three  months'  work  with  poultry  in 
each  issue,  along  practical,  sensible  bus- 
iness lines.  Quotes  prices  oo  eggs  from 
five  leading  white  breeds  ;-lso  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our 
way.  If  new  in  the  business,  be  sure 
that  you  start  right.  We  can  help  you. 
Deals  with  special  crops  and  intensive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry — 10c  a  copy;  25c  a 
year.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


placed  anywhere,  at* 
tracts  and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
6  sent  prepaid  for  Jl. 

fTAROT.n  SQMERfl.  ISO  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even     -  f 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^Mf|^ 
mer  a-  Small  Cost  |nirfii§-k'a£ 

Send  Pos  a    ' -r  New  Water  Supply  Jg^jBB^Jr^J* 


npbel'  Av.,  Chicago4 
on  Streets,  Oakland, 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 
Always  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  adver- 
tisers. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


How  One  Got  In 

St.  Peter  settin'  at  de  gate; 

Nigger  passin'  by— 
St.  Peter  up  an'  sez  ter  him: 

"How  did  you  come  ter  die?" 

"Go  ax  de  man  whut  helt  de  gun 

A-pintin'  at  dat  roos'; 
Go  ax  de  dog  whut  helt  my  foot 

An'  wouldn't  turn  hit  loose!" 

"An'  so,"  St.  Peter  sez  to  him, 

"You  wuz  katch  in  de  ac'?" 
Dat  nigger  tuint  an'  looked  at  him 

An'  'spon's:    "Hit  is  a  fac'!" 

"Down  in  de  pit,  den,  you  mus'  go 

Fer  stealin'   uv  dat  hen!" 
Dat  nigger  scratch  his  haid  right  hard— 

St.  Peter  had  him  den! 

But  'dreckly  liftin'  up  bis  arms, 

He  flop  'em  on  his  side, 
An'  'sactlv  like  a  rooster  crow 

Three  times  out  loud  he  cried! 

St.  Peter  hung  his  haid  in  shame- 
He  'membered  uv  his  sin — 

An'  grabbin'  up  a.  great  big  key, 
He  let  dat  nigger  in! 

—New  Orleans  Picayune. 


Our  Home  Chat 

This  is  the  month  in  which  the 
state  fairs  begin,  and  no  doubt  a 
great  many  of  us  are  expecting  to 
attend.  Those  who  have  gone  before 
have  learned  from  experience  about 
what  to  wear,  but  we  have  noticed 
so  many  people  in  attendance  in  past 
years  who  were  unsuitably  dressed 
that  we  want  to  say  a  word  to  those 
who  do  not  realize  just  what  the 
conditions  are.  In  the  first  place, 
the  weather  is  more  than  likely  to 
he  hot.  It  is  well  to  have  a  cool 
dress,  but  one  which  will  not  muss 
up  and  show  soil  too  plainly,  because 
there  are  more  ways  to  get  a  dress 
soiled  at  a  crowded  fair  than  in  al- 
most any  other  place. 

A  white  muslin  dress  while  cool 
and  fresh  to  begin  with,  usually 
looks  draggled  and  untidy  before  the 
day  has  half  gone.  A  linen  is  likely, 
to  get  creased  and  mussed  from  sit- 
ting in  hot  places.  A  thin  wool  skirt 
of  a  soft  tan  or  gray,  or  a  dress  in 
an  indefinite  shade  of  ratine  or  some 
other  loosely  woven  cotton  goods  in 
vogue  this  summer,  are  about  the 
best  things  one  can  wear.  A  sep- 
arate waist  and  skirt  are  good  be- 
cause one  can  then  take  two  or  three 
waists,  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  stay,  but  for  a  day  or  two  a 
ratine  dress  is  about  the  best  thing, 
as  it  does  not  muss  nor  soil  badly. 

Don't  wear  your  best  hat  either. 
A  simple  tailored  hat  or  a  wide  Pan- 
ama, trimmed  simply  with  a  velvet 
ribbon,  look  best  and  will  suffer 
least  from  an  unexpected  rain.  These 


rains  are  what  one  must  always  be 
prepared  for  and  thought  of.  Also 
it  is  well  to  take  a  light  wrap,  in 
case  of  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather.  Don't  wear  your  white 
shoes,  as  they  will  look  disreputable 
after  a  few  hours  on  the  grounds. 
Don't  take  too  many  clothes,  as  the 
trains  are  crowded,  and  the  more 
burdens  you  have  the  more  uncom- 
fortable you  will  be. 

If  you  expect  to  stay  over  night, 
engage  your  room  well  in  advance  if 
possible.  At  any  rate,  be  sure  you 
have  it  engaged  before  you  go  out 
to  the  fair  grounds.  If  the  hotels 
are  full,  one  can  usually  get  a  good 
room  in  a  private  house  by  applying 
to  the  Commercial  Club,  and  in  this 
way  you  can  be  sure  of  having  only 
a  reasonable  price  to  pay. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  have  headquarters  at  the  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  state  fairs,  and  the 
household  editor  will  be  there  for  a 
few  days  and  will  be  glad  to  meet 
the  readers  of  this  department. 
Hunt  up  our  headquarters  and  stop 
in  for  a  rest  and  a  visit. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Recollections 
Dear  Editor  and  Sisters:  I  have 
always  felt  so  glad  that  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  been  born 
and  brought  up  on  a  farm,  where 
the  hum  of  bees,  the  bleating  of  the 
lambs,  the  bawling  of  the  calves,  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  and  the  cackling 
of  the  hens  furnished  music  in  the 
early  dawn,  and  in  the  evening  the 
singing  of  the  crickets  and  katydids 
furnished  an  orchestra  of  sweet 
music.  I  remember  when  the  old 
dinner  bell  rang  how  the  horses 
would  stop  in  their  tracks  and  an- 
swer the  call,  for  they  well  knew 
they  would  have  a  good  feed  and 
rest. 

Visions  from  out  the  past  come  to 
me.  Among  the  most  vivid  is  moth- 
er's cookie  crock  full  of  sweet 
cookies,  where  we  children  could 
help  ourselves  and  eat,  only  I  hear 
her  voice  in  mild  reproof  saying, 
"Now,  don't  take  more  than  two, 
children."  Another  is  the  barrel  of 
little  soda  crackers  that  stood  where 
we  might  help  ourselves  in  the 
pantry,  and  again  the  voice,  "Cover 
the  crackers  when  you  leave  the  bar- 
rel." 

Mother's  eight  children  are  all  liv- 


Oklahoma  Farmer's  Four  Daughters 


These  four  girls  are  sisters.  Three 
of  them  are  school  teachers  and  the 
other  one  lives  at  home.  This  pic- 
ture was  taken  while   the  teacher 


sisters  were  spending  their  vacations 
at  home  on  the  farm.  Don't  they 
look  comfortable  among  the  clover 
blossoms? 


ing  today,  and  all  are  ready  when 
meal  time  comes  for  a  good,  bid- 
fashioned  dinner  like  mother  used  to 
make.  And  mother,  at  88  years,  is 
sitting  in  her  easy  chair  awaiting 
the  call -of  the  Master.  A  broken 
hip  ten  years  ago  has  made  her  in- 
active. 

I  enclose  her  recipe  for  the 
cookies  we  loved  so  well.    They  are 

good : 

One  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar, 
two  egLS,  one  cup  of  shortening 
(part  lard  and  part  butter),  one-half 
cup  of  rich  milk  (sweet),  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  in  milk,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a 
little  flour.  Put  some  sifted  flour 
in  a  pan,  make  a  little  hole  in  cen- 
ter, put  in  sugar,  eggs  and  shorten- 
ing, stirring  smooth  with  finger  tips; 
then  add  the  milk  with  soda,  then 
the  cream  of  tartar  in  a  little  sifted 
flour.  Lastly,  stir  in  flour  quickly 
until  soft  dough.  Roll  out  and  bake 
quickly.  You  can  double  this  recipe 
and  have  plenty  on  hand,  as  they 
keep  well.  A  raisin  in  the  center 
makes  them  more  attractive. 

SARAH  WOOD  CASHNER. 


Keeping  Cool 

The  ability  to  keep  comfortable 
during  the  hot  months  depends 
quite  as  much  upon  the  require- 
ments of  the  family  as  upon  the 
location.  There  are  those  who  are 
continually  fussing  and  stewing 
over  a  hot  stove,  while  others  fare 
equally  well  and  yet  are  taking 
things  quite  comfortably. 

The  large  kitchen  porch,  still  bet- 
ter if  enclosed  with  wire  screens,  is 
a  boon  to  the  housewife,  and,  if 
shaded  with  vines,  it  may  be  a  ver- 
itable paradise,  where  she  may 
wash,  iron,  prepare  her  vegetables 
or  fruit — live,  in  fact,  when  at 
work.  But  if  this  is  not  available, 
there  is  the  apple  tree  in  the  yard, 
where  she  may  have  a  comfortable 
seat  and  do  much  of  her  sitting- 
down  work. 

She  will  prefer  to  rise  early  and 
get  the  morning  work  done  and  the 
dinner  in  preparation  before  the 
heat  of  the  day.  If  she  has  no  oil 
stove,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  buy 
cookies  and  crackers  by  the  box  than 
to  depend  upon  baking.  Bread 
sponge  started  the  night  before  is 
ready  to  bake  early  in  the  morning. 
There  are  a  host  of  desserts,  such  as 
cornstarch  pudding,  rice  pudding 
and  combinations  with  the  various 
fruits  which  are  better  cold  during 
these  hot  days. 

If  a  pan  of  clabbered  milk  is  set 
over  a  kettle  of  water  on  the  back 
part  of  the  range  while  breakfast  is 
prepared,  it  will  be 'ready  to  pour 
into  a  cloth  strainer  when  the  meal 
is  over  and  drained  dry.  Do  not 
think  that  because  you  separate  your 
milk  that  cottage  cheese  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  separated  milk 
will  yield  a  product  not  quite  so 
rich.  Be  careful  not  to  over-cook  it, 
and  add  sweet  cream  when  ready  to 
serve.  It  will  then  be  found  deli- 
cious. 

Close  the  blinds  or  shades  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  and  open  the 
windows  wide  mornings  and  even- 
ings. On  oppressive  days  try  hang- 
ing a  sheet  wrung  out  of  cold  water 
before  the  open  window,  and  as  the 
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breezes  play  through  it  and  evapor- 
ation Roes  on  the  temperature  of 
the  room  will  be  materially  low- 
ered. In  the  same  way,  one  of  the 
newer  porch  screens  is  made  from  a 
sea  weed,  which  is  uninjured  by 
water,  and  if  the  hose  is  turned  on 
occasionally  one  will  have  little 
;  trouble  in  keeping  cool. 

If  city  company  threaten  to  keep 
you  roasting  and  broiling,  just  re- 
solve to  keep  cool,  mentally  as  well 

!  aB  physically.  If  they  are  sensible, 
they  will  not  feel  affronted  when 
given  the  pleasure  of  shelling  the 
jieas  or  looking  lover  the  berries  for 
dinner.  As  they  seek  the  country 
pleasures,   let   them    take  them  as 

|  they  come.  They  will  enjoy  a  walk 
to  the  orchard  after  the  early  ap- 
ples, or  a  trip  along  the  old  fence 
row' at  sunset  if  a  dish  of  luscious 

:  wild  berries  for  breakfast  is  to  be 
the  reward.  If  they  invite  them- 
selves into  your  home  during  your 
busiest  season,  they  should  not  feel 

I  offended    if    given    a    few    of  the 

;  lighter  tasks  to  perform. 

Then,  if  you  cannot  yourself  take 
a  regular  vacation,  you  can  at  least 
have  many  an  afternoon  treat.  The 
light  supper  eaten  by  the  brook  or 
in  the  orchard  is  restful.  There  are 
pleasure  resorts  within  easy  driving 
distance,  and  some  afternoon  the  en- 
tire family  can  afford  to  indulge  in 
a  little  picnic.  Rest  does  not  al- 
ways mean  inactivity.  It  does  mean 
change.  Anything  which  will  divert 
the  mind  into  new  channels  may 
bring  it.  And  rest  is  especially 
needed  during  the  hot  weather. 

Cool — but  not  ice  cold — drinks 
ire  refreshing.  A  bit  of  lemon  or 
fruit  juice  will  render  a  smaller 
amount  of  water  necessary.  Meats 
should  be  used  sparingly.  Vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  will  fully  compensate 
for  their  absence.  Sheets  and  every- 
day underwear  may  be  worn  with- 
out ironing.  If  the  sleeping  rooms 
ire  hot,  fix  up  a  porch  bedroom,  or 
sleep  in  a  tent,  or  even  in  a  ham- 
mock. Live  out  of  doors  as  much 
as  possible;  eat  and  dress  simply, 
and  don't  worry. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM. 


Pickled  Poems 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  poet  of  the  home.  Her 
poems  touch  us  at  every  point  in 
our  every-day  life.  They  are  our 
own  best  thoughts  clothed  in  the 
most  beautiful  language,  and  come 
to  us  with  a  compelling  force.  They 
treat  of  the  things  of  wthich  we 
think  in  our  moments  of  rest  and 
quiet.  They  are  written  in  simple, 
every-day  English  and  are  so  clearly 
expressed  that  anyone  can  under- 
stand them.  The  W.  R.  Conkey 
company  of  Chicago  has  recently  is- 
sued a  little  leather-bound  volume 
called  "Picked  Poems,"  being  com- 
posed of  selections  from  her  pre- 
viously published  hooks.  Tb  '■  <• 
poems  are  particularly  well  selected 
and  the  volume  contains  many  of  o  r 
old  favorites,  such  as  "My  Ships"  and 
"Memory's  Mansion,"  as  well  as 
many  equally  good  but  not  so  well 
known.  The  price  of  this  little  vol- 
ume is  $1. 

Mrs.  Howard,  a  famous  London 
beauty,  has  had  the  words  "Votes 
for  Women"  tattooed  on  her  cheek, 
and  still  some  people  try  to  tell  us 
the  English   suffragettes  are  sane! 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


Description  of  Patterns 

No.  6065— Children's  Dress— This  dress 
lias  the  fastening  at  the  side  of  the 
front  and  has  a  dainty  two-piece  skirt 
The  neck  Is  collar-less  and  the  sleeves 
may  be  Ioiik  or  short.  The  cuffs  and 
belt  are  fashioned  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial, which  gives  the  frock  a  phtaslitg 
trimming  touch.  The  pattern  No. 
Ik  cut  In  sizes  I  to  10  yearn.  Medium 
■IZfl  will  reiiuire  2%  yard*  of  r,G-lnrh  ma- 
terial and  %  yards  of  27-Inch  material 
for  trimming. 

6224— Modish  On<>-T'lcc»  ''oat—  This  Is  de- 
cidedly '  tho  favorite  model  fnr  coats  at 
present.  The  only  seam  In  under  the 
arm  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  aleevo. 
The  neck  Is  trimmed  with  a  handsome 
pointed  collar  and  *bnrp  revnrs.  Which 
cm  lie  bnttOIMd  over.  The  rut  of  the 
SteSTS  I"  unique  nt  the  lower  edge,  where, 
two  style*  may  he  used.  The  pattern 
No.  0224  Is  cut  In  BlSSS  34  »o  42  Inches 
I, list  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
vnrds  of  ".6-Inch  RMterlSl,  %  yard  of  27- 
lltCtl  contrasting  goods 

6214— Ladles'  Dress—Thin  smart  gown 
would  mSB*  excellent  golng-nway  drr*n 
for  a  bride  or  n  good  afternoon  dress  for 
any  woman.  Tt  In  made  with  a  shoul- 
der yoke  across  back  and  front,  extend- 
ing well  down  on  the  shoulder.  Here  the 
plain  sleeve  la  attached.  The  skirt  has 
four  gores.    The  pattern  No.  62H  Is  cut 


In   sizes  SI   to  4?  Indies   bust  measure. 

Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  44- 
lnch  material,  without  up  or  down. 

MM  TildiSS'  Two-1'Wce  Skirt— lien  l| 
a  lovely  skirt  model  for  the  completion 
of  an  evening  dress.  It  la  a  two-piece 
design  and  has  the  closing  nt  the  left 
side  of  the  front.  The  draped  effect  Is 
quite  i  |<  ver  and  the  di  .-Un.  while  sDllnh 
and  chic,  Is  simple  to  carry  out.  Thu  put- 
tern  5954  la  cut  In  sizes  ZS  to  SO  Inches 
waist,  measure.  Medium  size  requires  H'i 
yards  of  36-lneh  maletlal. 

,  When  ordering  he  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  nnd  addrcHS  In  full  nnd  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  nnrh  pattern 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  children, 
give  number  and  age. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  Dept. 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omalin.  Net. 

A  palatable  salad  for  supper  may  be 
made  from  the  Isff  over  potatoes,  cold 
bard  boiled  r>uu*  and  a  couple  of  sour 
cuctimbcri.  Or  this  may  bs  tnlneed  fine, 
warmed  through  and  a  mustard  rtr<  i>- 
petired  ov#r  It.  Prepare  dressing 
the  following  manner:  One  rup 
sweet  cream  and  milk  mixed,  yolk  of 
one  hard  boiled  egg  mashed  to  a  en  irn. 
level  leaapoonful  of  ground  mustard. 
Whip  thoroughly  until  It  la  a  perfect 
rrram.  INA  10,  HKATII. 
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ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

FILLS  SILOS  FAST 

Runs  easiest — on  least  power.  Cuts  clean 

and  fast.    Traveling  force  feed  table — 
handles  big  bundles  easily.    Has  extra 
strong  frame,  large  feed  rolls,  adjustable 
knives,  safety  fly  wheel,  safety  stop  lever 

Steel  Enclosed  Carrier 

reduces  running:  expense,  tills  silo  quicker,  pre- 
ts  feed  blowing;  away. 

GET  OUR  FREE  BOOK  showingr  full  line 
Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutters,  Carriers  and 
Blower  •  Elevators. 

THE  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  CO. 

1  |    881  Michigan  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


mm 

OVERALLS 

Give  tbat  air  ol  prosper- 
ity necessary  to  success. 
Get  a  pair  and  identify 
yourself  with  SUCCESS. 

6URNHAM-MUNGER-R00T 

DRY  GOODS  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ALFALFA  S 

Best  Non-lrrlgalod  Seed— 99. 6  !  Puro 

Soft  germination  $9.75.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  North 
ern  grown,  extremely  hardy.  No  seed  better.  Have  Tur 
kestan  alfalfa,  grass  seeds  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  Lntes 
00  p.  Book  on  growing  alfalfa.  Catalog  and  Samples 
All  Sent  Free,  We  can  save  you  money.  Write  today 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    Box  407      CLARINDA,  IOWj 


QetWITTE'SPriceFirst 


Factory  Prloee  Dlreet  to  Ueere— WITTC  On*o- 
llne,  QM  end  Oil  englnoB,lH  to  40  EL  1*.  meet  Htl  y  | 
power  need.  Thousand*  In  uwo.    6-year  guaran- 
tee; 60  days  fro*  trial.  Loweat  In 
price;  hlgneet  In  worth.     Cash  or 
Kauy  terms.  Catalog  Free. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO., 
1&&0  OaklaadATe.*  Kaneaa  Utjr,  Mo. 


25c  FASHION  r—  „ 
BOOK  FOR... 

( POSTPAID  ) 

A  new  edition  (Spring  anil  Sum- 
mer, 1913.  issue)  ol  KVKKY 
\\  oman  HER  <>\v\  DRESS- 
MAKER, Illustrating  200  up-to- 
date  and  easily  mad''  c.irmi'iils  for 
ladles,  misses  and  children,  Is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, wo  will  send  this  2.r>r  book, 
post  pnld,  for  uc  extra;  without 
pattern.  10<\  Addresn  nil  orders 
fur  patterns  ami  I>ooUh  to 

Pattern  Depart  nseat, 
Twentieth  Century  runner, 

Omalin.  \i>!>. 
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This  Coupon  end 

Kood  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
low m:  mnnazlneM: 

riftnrlnl  llrvlow. 
MeClurr-'s  Masusln*. 
Lnillen'  World 
A  Mi.    t  Twentieth   Cotitury  rnrnior 
Oiimha,  Woli. 


You  ran  bej  »»>  <  Tho 
Twentieth  Century  I  miner  fni  » 
rent*  per  square  Inch,  rash  with  Of* 
dor — not  Ii<m  limn  7."  cents  for  any 
,.ne  <ut.    it  is  adftsnbte  i<>  RfHai  at 

nnrr.  i\h  we  have  only  one  of  em  li 
kind. 
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Fills  60-ft.  Silos 
With  Ease! 


The  day  of  the  slcyscraper  Silo  ia  here,    No  Silo  too 
high  for  the  Smaller!    When  George  Crow  of  Hutohin- 
Bon,  Kan.,  got  ready  to  fill  his  hig  60-ft.  Silo  he  promptly 
sent  for  a  Powerful  "S.nalley"  and  patented  chiu-drive. 
Blower  to  do  the  cutting  and  filling. 

Mr.  It.  M.  Freeman  of  Fremont,  Neb,,  says:  "I  have 
run  your  machine  six  days  cutting  green  coi  n  for  silo  fill- 
ing. In  the  six  days'  run  I  cut  500  tons;  I  cut  the  first 
300  tons  in  seventeen  hoars.** 

Real  business  farmers  like  Mr.  Crow  and  Mr.  Freeman 
have  no  time  to  fool  with  the  old  slot-apron  type  of  ma- 
chine. They  want  the  forced-feed  chain-table,  grip-hook  kind, 
made  by  Smalley  only.  Thus  1 1u  y  save  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  and  do  a  quicker,  cleaner  Job.  No  coarse,  uneven  sil- 
age. All  uniformly  cut.  Which  means  greater  tonnage  per  silo. 

POWERFUL  SMALLEY 
SILAGE  CUTTER 

not  only  handles  green  silage,  but  is  also  a 
wonder  at  cutting  dry  feed.  Handles  alfalfa, 
for  instance,  to  perfection.  Letters  in  catalog 
prove  it.  Many  farmers  use  their  Powerful 
**Smalley,v  to  cut  corn  in  the  fall  and  oats  and 
peas  in  the  spring  for  feeding  when  pastures  dry 
up  in  July.  Only  one  drive  pulley  on  Blower  out- 
fits. No  Idler  to  bother  with.  Ten  per  cent  steel 
naranteed  in  all  foundry  castings.  No  oiling  by 
and — hard  oil  cups  on  all  important  bearings. 
You  won't  know  what  a  real  Silo  Filler  is  till 
you've  Been  the  Powerful  "Smalley"  or  hud  tho 
Smalley  Catalog.  Why  not  send  a  postal  this 
minute  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog  and  learn 
about  tho  Silage  Machine  that  four  out  of  five  silo 
owners  now  use?  Write  now  and  you'll  get  this 
fine,  useful  Book  by  return  mail. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box    71  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and 
Circular  Saw  Machines.  Cham- 
Plows.  Cob  Grinders 
Feed  Mills. 
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LAND  OPENING 

Beginning  August  7,  1913.  3,600 
acres  in  Bear  River  Valley,  Utah. 
Low  prices,  easy  terms  and  long1 
time.  Also  9,000  acres  of  deeded 
land  in  the  Nepenset  Tract  to  be 
sold  at  low  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Long  time. 

Write  for  complete  information. 
Summer  Tourist  tares  (1st  class) 
daily,  to,  and  including',  Sept.  30, 
1913  and  Homeseekers'  fares  (2nd 
class)  1st  and  3d  Tuesdays  of  each 
month. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  110  Union  Pacific  Building 
OMAHA.  NEB. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  lor  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn 

ruir  Select  Your 
Home  Now! 

Get  the  benefit  of  the  heavy  advance  in  prices 
this  year.  Send  for  literature  describing  the 
Lands  along  our  Line,  sold  direct  to  Homeseekers 
at  low   prices  and   on  easy  terms. 

LAND  COM'R.,  D.  &  I.  R.  R.  R.  CO., 
198  Wolvin  Building1,  Duluth,  Minn. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  all  layers — regular 
egg-  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced 'rorn  Lady  Mourine  and  Prince 
Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
delivery.  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Good 
Poultry,"  our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a 
year,  with  3  months'  egg  record,  each 
issue  practical  instruction  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  poultry  raising — the  Shore- 
wood  way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

When  communicating  with  ad- 
vertisers, please  remember  that  you 
will  favor  both  the  publisher  and 
adverser  by  stating  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer. 


Btt atfft T0  V! RGINIA 

jSSki  ,.rnoIf  »«*  *«f fer<arm.ini  are  excellent.  Land  ii 
JSTfJlTS        '~"«at'n«.  "»  ro+iJi, :  often  wo¥o  ann.uo.llvj  , 

unArr  pro^rr  Con4it,on».  W  us  send? yo*  our  illustrated  W 
KeolsTer  wilh  full  details  of  Jt>«cal  Home  or  InvMCmlnt  optxjrtuna.ri 
wnetMryo*  Ur«  Kerf  or  not.  Virginia  LANO  IMMIGRATION  Bureau 
10  «»leBloc«-.  Br  waiter  3  Qi*ieK.GeM.Msr...*oino™  V» 


ELnd  of  Colonel  Goethals'  Bi£  Job  at  Panama 
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ASHINGTON,  July  26. — It 
was  in  a  little  10x12  room 
in  the  top  of  the  Mills 
building  that  I  talked  with 
Colonel  George  W.  Goethals  as  to 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal. 
The  colonel  sat  in  front  of  a  window 
looking  out  on  the  Potomac,  the  War 
department  and  the  Washington 
monument,  and  the  hot  breeze  which 
blew  through  seemed  like  a  North 
pole  zephyr  in  comparison  with 
Panama.  It  made  his  blue  eyes 
bright,  his  dark  cheeks  rosy,  and  he 
seemed  as  cool  as  the  center  seed  of 
a  cucumber.  I  know  now  that  he 
was  loaded  with  work,  but  he  did  not 
show  it  then.  Indeed,  I  find  that 
the  the  busiest  men  are  those  who 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

Gatun  lake  from  tne  fifty  feet,  which 
it  is  now,  to  the  required  level  of 
eighty-five  feet.  This  could  be  done 
only  during  the  rainy  season,  which 
does  not  begin  until  July,  and  it 
would  have  been  far  along  in  No- 
vember of  1914  before  we  could 
have  the  maximum  lake  level.  The 
canal  had  to  be  opened,  thoroughly 
tested  and  ready  for  work  by  1915, 
and  I  could  plainly  see  that  this  was 
impossible  if  we  relied  upon  exca- 
vating the  balance  of  the  Culebra 
cut  in  the  dry  and  did  not  finish  it 
before  January  1.  That  determined 
me  upon  letting  the  water  in  during 
the  coming  rainy  season  and  corn- 


Entering   the   Locks   from   Lake   Gatun — Lighthouse  Tower  at  tl 

(Photo  Taken  1913) 
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seem  to  have  the  most  leisure.  They 
know  how  to  use  their  minds,  and  do 
not  let  their  souls  fly  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  world  while  talking  to 
you.  The  chief  of  the  great  work  at 
Panama  had  only  a  week  to  spend  in 
Washington,  and  every  hit  of  that 
time,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
six  hours  at  night  for  sleeping,  has 
been  occupied  with  the  president, 
the  secretary  of  war  and  anxiously 
inquiring  members  of  the  senate  and 
house.  Big  questions  were  discussed 
and  matters  invoving  millions  were 
weighed  in  the  balance. 

Date  for  Completion 

It  was  during  one  of  the  intervals 
of  such  discussions  that  I  got  an  ap- 
pointment for  an  interview.  I  put 
my  questions,  and  the  answers 
promptly  came.    Said  I: 

"When  will  the  canal  he  done?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  will  be  formally 
opened  in  1915.  I  expect  to  see  it 
done  long  in  advance  of  that." 

"When  will  the  water  be  let  into 
the  Culebra  cut?" 

"Early  in  October  next." 

"But  will  the  cut  be  ready  by  that 
time?" 

"The  cut  .is  ready  for  the  water 
now.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  can- 
not get  the  dredges  in.  The  situa- 
tion is  briefly  this:  When  I  went 
hack  last  February  I  found  that  two- 
slides  had  developed,  and  the  engi- 
neers told  me  that  the  cut  could  not 
be  made  ready  for  the  water  until 
January  1,  1914.  So  I  had  to  figure 
backward  and  see  how  soon  after 
that  time  we  could  raise  the  level  of 


pleting  the  work  with  the  dredges. 

"The  rainy  season  is  now  at  about 
its  beginning.  It  will  rise  to  the 
level  of  seventy-five  feet  by  October 
1,  when  the  dike  which  separates 
the  lake  from  the  cut  will  disappear 
and  the  waters>  flow  in." 

Work  for  the  Dredges 

"But  how  about  the  work  then? 
What  kind  of  progress  can  you  make 
in  scooping  up  the  earth  and  rock 
out  of  that  mighty  ditch  of  water 
forty  feet  deep?" 

"The  progress  is  all  a  question  of 
slides,"  replied  the  engineer-in-chief. 
"We  expect  to  put  in  three  dredges, 
and  Mr.  Comber,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Pacific  division,  tells  me  that 
these  three  dredges  will  take  'out 
500,000  cubic  yards  in  one  month. 
I  believe  we  can  do  the  work  cheaper 
and  quicker  by  the  dredges  than  by 
the  steam  shovels.  The  arrange- 
ments are  such  that  we  will  get  the 
dredges  in  about  October  1.  The 
contractors  will  finish  one  flight  of 
locks  throughout  the  canal  by  that 
time.  We  shall  then  blow  up  the 
dike  and  let  the  suction  dredges  in 
from  the  Atlantic  end.  We  will 
bring  up  the  Corozal  from  the  Pa- 
cific end,  and  we  will  have  three 
great  dredges  carrying  the  material 
of  the  Cucuracha  slide  and  other  ma- 
terial over  the  sides  of  the  cut  into 
the  Rio  Grande  valley  on  the  west. 
I  have  also  installed  a  sluicing  plant, 
which  will  carry  the  top  ;of  the  Cu- 
curacha slide  back  into  the  valley  at 
the  east." 

"That  means  that  on  October  1 


you  will  have  three  great  streams  of 
earth  and  rock  flowing  out  of  Cule- 
bra cut  at  different  places?"  said  I. 

"Yes:  that's  it,  and  those  streams 
will  keep  moving  day  and  night.  We 
shall  keep  the  machinery  going  for 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  for 
six  days  of  the  week." 

Where  Will  Men  Go? 

"The  stopping  of  the  dry  excava- 
tion will  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  the  men  employed,  will  it  not?" 

"Yes.  We  shall  begin  to  make  a 
heavy  reduction  in  the  force  by  Oc- 
tober 1." 

"How  many  men  have  you  at  work 
now?" 

"About  40,000,  including  those 
under  the  contractors  as  well  as  our 

own." 

"What  will  become  of  them?" 

"The  natives  will  be  back  home 
and  the  Americans  will  be  scat- 
tered." 

"What  will  become  of  the  skilled 
force?  I  mean  the  thousands  of  en- 
gineers and  mechanics  whom  Uncle 
Sam  has  trained?" 

"Most  of  them  will  have  to  find 
jobs  wherever  they  can,"  said  Col- 
onel Goethals.  "It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  transfer  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  there  is  no 
other  piece  of  work  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  on  hand  that  would 
require  such  an  organization.  In- 
deed, the  talk  of  transferring  the  or- 
ganization from  Panama  to  other 
places  is  more  or  less  hot  air." 
About  the  Machinery 

"What  will  become  of  Uncle  Sam's 
machinery  at  the  completion  of  the 
canal?"  I  asked. 

"There  is  some  talk  of  sending  it 
to  Alaska  to  aid  in  the  building  of 
railroads,  and  also  to  the  Mississippi 
valley  for  the  improvement  of  that 
great  waterway,"  replied  Colonel 
Goethals.  "I  know  nothing  about 
that.  I  am  only  interested  in  that 
we  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it 
'  to  cut  down  the  total  cost  of  the 
canal." 

"Is  there  any  possibility  that  we 
will  get  very  much?" 

"Yes,  the  returns  should  be  con- 
siderable, and  whatever  we  get  will 
be  clear  gain.  You  see,  the  cost  of 
the  whole  plant,  including  machin- 
ery and  supplies,  is  figured  up  in  the 
cost  of  the  canal.  It  forms  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  every  cubic  yard  of  con- 
crete put  into  the  place  and  of  every 
cubic  yard  of  earth  taken  out.  So 
when  the  canal  is  done  the  ma- 
chinery will  all  have  been  paid  for, 
and  what  we  get  for  it  will  be  velvet. 
It  will  decrease  the  total  cost  of  the 
canal." 

"Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to 
its  possible  value?" 

"No;  it  is  worth  what  it  will  bring 
and  that  is  all.  This  is  always  the 
scrap  value  and  if  the  government 
should  take  the  plant  and  use  it 
elsewhere,  we  shall  get  an  appraisal 
value,  which  will  be  far  more  than 
that  of  ordinary  scrap.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  go  into  government 
work,  for  that  would  add  to  our  as- 
sets." 

"If  sold  to  private  parties,  it 
would  bring  comparatively  little,  I 
suppose?"  said  I. 

"That  depends,"  replied  Colonel 
Goethals.  "We  are  now  selling  it 
piecemeal  at  Colon  for  50  per  cent 
of  its  actual  cost  to  us.    That  is  the 
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price  delivered  at  the  steamship 
docks." 

Knows  Cost  of  All 
"Can  you  tell  just  what  the  ma- 
chinery has  cost  as  a  whole  and  in 
detail?"  I  asked. 

"Most  certainly.  We  keep  a  close 
account  of  everything.  Our  books 
tell  just  what  becomes  of  the  scrap, 
and  we  have  been  selling  everything 
from  the  old  wire  netting  torn  from 
the  houses  to  the  tteam  shovels  and 
dredges  and  other  machinery.  We 
have  sold  everything  possible  as  soon 
as  it  had  done  its  work,  and  we 
know  just  what  we  have  gotten  from 
it.  The  waste  in  such  matters  has 
been  small,  and  that  especially  on 
account  of  our  system  of  cost  keep- 
ing, which  charges  every  branch  of 
the  force  with  the  tools  and  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  it  has  to  work 
with.  There  is  a  great  rivalry  be- 
tween the  men  to  keep  the  cost 
down,  and  this  has  been  so  through- 
out the  building  of  the  whole  canal." 

"But  will  not  a  large  part  of  the 
present  equipment  be  retained  at 
Panama?  In  one  of  your  reports 
Sou  say  that  the  government  should 
Use  every  effort  to  make  the  canal 
t>ay." 

"Yes,  I  believe  that,"  said  Colonel 
Goethals.  "The  government  will 
have  quite  a  plant  at  Panama  out- 
side of  the  canal  property,  and  some 
3f  the  present  equipment  will  be  of 
t'alue  in  that  plant.  We  shall  need 
supply  depots  to  furnish  the  steam- 
srs  with  fuel.  We  are  erecting  coal 
Jepots  now  and  we  are  putting  up 
ianks  for  fuel  oil  on  both  sides  of 
the  isthmus.  You  know,  many  of 
the  steamers  are  now  burning  oil. 
This  is  so  of  the  Peruvian  line,  which 
>lies  between  Lima  and  Panama." 

"Is  there  any  possibility  of  hav- 
ing a  pipe  line  from  the  Mexican 
ail  fields  to  Panama?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  I  doubt  that 
5ne  will  ever  be  constructed." 

"Will  Uncle  Sam  keep  his  hotels 
an  the  isthmus?" 

"I  suppose  so.  The  Tivoli  hotel, 
tvhich  is  at  the  Panama  end  of  the 
ianal,  is  now  being  run  at  a  profit. 
The  New  Washington,  which  we 
have  opened  on  the  Colon  end,  will 
probably  do  equally  as  well.  There 
ihould  be  good  hotels  at  Panama." 

"Will  the  government  keep  the 
Panama  railroad?" 

Will  Keep  Railroad 

"It  'will  have  to  do  so,"  replied 
Colonel  Ooethals.  "That  road  is  a 
necessity  for  the  working  of  the  ca- 
aal.  We  cannot  rely  entirely  upon 
the  boats,  for  if  any  damage  should 
accur  to  the  locks  we  could  not  get 
aur  supplies  back  and  forth  across 
the  isthmus.  We  shall  have  to  oper- 
ate the  road  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience and  safety.  The  road  has  been 
making  money  as  a  private  corpora- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  continue  to  do 
bo  under  the  government." 

"How  many  men  will  it  take  to 
operate  the  Completed  canal?" 

"Between  1,500  and  2,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Panama  railroad. 
Adding  the  force  required  for  that, 
I  should  say  that  the  limit  would 
be  2,500." 

"I  receive  many  letters  from 
young  men  and  young  women  who 
want  to  go  to  Panama.  Will,  then; 
be  any  chance  for  such  persons  from 
now  on?" 

"There  are  absolutely  no  oppor- 
tunities open  to  young  women,  and 


very  few  for  young  men,"  said  Col- 
onel Goethals.  "You  see,  we  have 
now  a  large  force  at  Panama,  and 
many  of  the  employes  of  the  com- 
pleted canal  will  be  taken  from  it. 
We  shall  need  trained  men  to  oper- 
ate the  canal,  and  we  shall  have  to 
try  them  out  and  find  the  best  man 
for  each  place." 

Make  it  Military  Camp 
"How  about  the  canal  zone?  Will 
it  be  a  pleasure  resort  or  a  bee-hive 
of  American  plantations  and  winter 
homes?" 

"I  hope  it  will  be  none  of  these?" 
said  the  chief  engineer  of  the  canal. 
"I  think  it  should  be  a  military  res- 
ervation, devoted  to  the  care  of  the 


mite  would  have  to  be  carefully  lo- 
cated. You  cannot  do  much  by  scat- 
tering dynamite  about  as  you  would 
have  to  do  from  a  flying  machine. 
It  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  luck, 
and,  besides,  we  have  guns  which 
can  disable  almost  any  flying  ma- 
chine." 

First  Ship  Through 

"When  will  the  first  ship  go 
throurh  the  canal?" 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the 
slides  sufficiently  dredged  to  give  us 
ample  depth  and  width  for  the  ves- 
sels to  move." 

"Will  you  risk  anything  as  to 
that?" 

"I  will  take  no  risk  as  to  stating 
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canal  and  its  protection.  I  believe 
in  depopulating  the  zone  as  soon  as 
the  work  is  completed,,  and  in  leav- 
ing nothing  there  except  the  homes 
of  the  employes  necessary  to  the 
running  of  the  canal  and  the  build- 
ings of  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments. We  shall  need  dry  docks, 
warehouses  and  other  facilities  at 
each  of  the  terminals,  but  the  in- 
terior of  the  zone  should  not  be 
given  up  to  private  residences,  nor 
to  private  ownership." 

"How  are  you  getting  on  with  the 
fortifications?" 

"Very  well.  We  are  building 
forts  on  the  islands  at  the  Pacific 
terminal,  and  we  shall  have  fortifi- 
calions  at  the  entrance  from  the  At- 
lantic, as  well  as  a  scheme  of  defense 
along  the  line  of  the  canal." 

"Will  Uncle  Sam  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  canal?" 

"I  don't  think  I  should  talk  about 
such  matters,"  said  the  chief  engi- 
neer. "They  are  military  features 
and  1  would  rather  not  discuss  them. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
canal  should  be  amply  defended,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall 
have  everything  necessary  to  that 
end." 

"But,  Colonel  GoctlialH,  do  not 
the  Improvements  hi  living  mac  hine 
make  It  Impossible  to  defend  a  work 
of  this  nature.  Could  not  an  aero- 
drome fly  over  PanaiiiM  and  knock  a 
hole  In  your  ditch  with  a  stick  of 
dynamite?" 

"I  dOS't  think  that  danger  Ih 
great,"  wan  the  reply.  "It  would 
take  a  good  mnny  Itlckfl  of  dynamite 
to  harm  the  ditch  proper,  and  to  do 
any  damage  to  the  locks  the  tlvna- 


the  exact  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
first  ship,"  said  the  great  engineer. 

"What  ship  will  you  choose  to 
make  the  trial?"  I  asked. 

"It  will  be  a  boat  belonging  to 
the  government,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity one  of  the  Panama  railroad 
steamers.  We  shall  choose  our  own 
boat,  and  then,  if  anything  happens 
to  the  dog,  the  dog  is  ours,  and  no 
one  can  blame  us  for  having  done 
as  we  pleased  with  it." 

"I  see  that  one  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line  steamers  is  advertised 
to  pass  through  the  canal  about  the 
first  of  next  February." 

"Yes;  I  have  seen  the  advertise- 
ment. It  is  made  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  their  own  look- 
out whether  it  goes  through  or  not." 

"How  soon  do  you  expect  the  ca- 
nal to  he  open  to  traffic?" 

"I  shall  have  to  go  back  and  an- 
swer that  Just  as  I  did  before.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  removal 
of  the  slides.  As  soon  as  we  have 
the  canal  clear  we  shall  have  to  run 
ships  through  and  test  the  machin- 
ery, and  then  wo  want  as  much  traf- 
fic as  possible  In  order  to  give  iih 
the  practice  necessary  for  the  offl- 
i  ial  opening  of  the  canal  In  .lanuai  \  . 
15H5.  At  that  time-  we  hIihII  have 
the  vesselH  of  all  the  grout  navies 
pausing  through  on  their  way  to  Han 
PranclHco,  and  we  do  not  want  them 
to  he  In  the  least  danger." 
(Copyright  Ifll  l»y  Krnnk  «!   nf'rpontor. ) 


It  Ih  only  by  labor  that  thought 
can    he    made   healthy,   and   only  hv 
thought    that    labor    can    he  made 
happy,   and   the  two  cannot    lie  Hep 
united   with   Impunity  Himkln 


In  this  20th  Century  AGE  OF  STEEL,  wood 
shingles  are  fast  disappearing:,  They  cost 
too  much;  they  rot  out  too  quickly;  too 
much  trouble  to  put  on;  too  apt  to  catch  fire. 
That's  why  100.000  men  have  come  to  put 
these  beautiful  Edwards  SI  EEL  Shingles  on 
their  buildings. 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  never  burn  nor  rot. 
Come  in  big-  clusters  of.  100  or  more,  which 
makes  them  ten  times  as  easy  to  put  on  as 
wood  shingles.  Each  Edwards  STEEL  Shin- 
gle is  dipped  in  molten  zinc  AFTER  it  is  cut. 
No  raw  or  exposed  edges.  No  chance  for 
rust  ever  to  get  a  foothold.  And  the  patented 
Edwards  Interlocking  Device,  which  allows 
for  expansion  and  contraction,  gives  PER- 
MANENTLY water-tight  joints. 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


<*a+  PrBrAC  As  to  Prices.  these  STEEL 
«d  r*1vCS  Shingles  are  far  below  wood. 
For  we  sell  direct  from  fuetory  to  user  end  pay 
the  freight  ourselves.  Just  get  our  lntest  Steel 
Shingle  fctooks  and.  Prepaid  Faetory  Prices.  Thea 
compare.  Then  see  if  you  can  afford  common 
wood  shingles  when  you  can  buy  genuine  Edwards 
STEEL  Shingles  at  these  prices.  Give  dimen- 
sions of  your  roof  if  possible,  so  we  can  qupte 
price  on  entire  job.  S.^nd  postal  today  and  our  Cat- 
alog 898  and  Prices  will  reach  you  by  return  mail. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
848-898  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

i      Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World. 


£4Littell  Ave., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mar.  7,  1911. 
Gentlemen;  I  have 
used  yourSpavin  Cure 
for  twenty-live  years 
with  excellent  results. 
T.  M.  Nolan. 

Kendall's 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps  legs  sound  and  trim.  It  will  add  many 
doila*'0  to  the  value  of  your  horse.  The  old  reliable 
remedy  forSpavln,  lilngbone, Splint,  Curb,  Swollen 
Joints  and  Lameness.  Equally  reliable  as  house-, 
'hold  remedy.  At  d.-uggints,  $1  a  bottlo.  (Set  tree, 
book,"ATreatlseou  the  Horse."  or  write  to—     i  li 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


■  HEAVES  CAN  BE  CURED 

Dr.    Holland's  Specific  Heave  Remedy  will 
cure  heaves,  broken  wind,  and  chronic  cough. 
It  has  never  failed.     A  guarantee  with  every 
bottle.    I'rice  J2.00.    Write  today  for  our  free 
advice  on  horse  and  cattle  trouble. 
Agents  wanted. 
Dlt.  HOLLAND  company.  Dept.  ir. 
M  120  Tremoot  St.  i  o         Ma  i  §■ 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock.  breil-to-lay-sure- 
to-pny.  Stock  for  sale.  Kgg.s  for  hatch- 
ing. Send  10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry," 
our  quarterly  magazine,  20c  a  year. 
Quotes  prlcea,  glws  valuable  record  cov- 
ering lliree  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  wav  to  make  It  pay  —  the  Kliorewood 
way.  Write  tonight. 
Hhnrowooil  Farms.  Snngnttiok,  Mlrli. 

IMI'liOV  KM.  ri'RR  STRAIN 
OF  TURKEY  RE©  R«  lata  4 
ami  graded.  II. 2.1  per  huxhcl  j  hag*  extra  nt  2.'n 
epeh.  Thla  wheat  mado  record  yield  of  TO  biinh)- 
•ll  per  acre  thin  lenHun  In  IlllnOla.  I..  •'.  Drown, 
Iji  Crnnge.    Illlnoln.     Kami  Seed  Spedtall.t 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Offers  Solution  of  Tenant  System 
F.  E.  S.,  Plainview,  Neb:  I  am 
going  to  accept  your  offer  under 
your  Readers'  Exchange  column  to 
express  my  opinion,  whether  it 
agrees  or  not  with  others,  as  to  the 
best  way  of  stopping  this  land  rob- 
bing, or  in  other  words,  a  solution 
of  our  present  tenant  system.  Per- 
mit me  here  to  say  that  I  have  been 
both  a  renter  and  land  owner,  and 
after  thirty  years  of  farm  life  have 
some  ideas  of  my  own  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  first  place,  our  farms  are 
too  large,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  state  to  enact  laws  re- 
stricting large  holdings.  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  farmer's  getting  all 
the  land  he  can  buy,  but  when  he 
quits,  from  whatever  cause,  that  land 
should  be  appraised  by  the  state  and 
sold  at  a  fair  price  such  that  the 
land  will  pay  for  itself  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  not  at  some  future  date, 
discounting  a  poor  man's  labor  sev- 
eral years.  I  do  not  mean  to  rob  a 
man  of  his  home.  I  believe  the  state 
should  say  what  should  constitute 
a  "homestead."  Whether  it  be  one 
or  160  acres,  this  should  remain  his 
in  one  tract.  But  the  holding  of 
large  acreages  for  renting,  for  spec- 
ulation, or  farming  by  proxy,  should 
not  be  allowed.  It  is  simply  rob- 
bing future  generations  of  their  just 
rights.  Give  us  (the  nation)  a 
chance  to  own  our  own  farms  at  a 
reasonable  price  so  that  the  man  who 
tills  the  soil  may  have  an  interest  in 
the  land,  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  will  increase  the  productive 
capacity  of  their  land,  thereby  strik- 
ing a  hard  blow  at  the  high  cost  of 
living  to  his  brother  man  in  other 
walks  of  life,  without  hurting  him- 
self. I  would  treat  all  organizations 
the  same  with  the  exception  of  our 
public  schools.  I  would  have  all 
church  property  appraised  and  taxed 
as  other  property,  unless  such  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  less  than  $10,000. 
Poorer  organizations  might  be  ex- 
empt. But  a  rich  church  should  pay 
taxes  the  same  as  a  poor  farmer. 

Answer — Here  is  a  novel  sugges- 
tion that  sounds  good.  Let  some- 
body that  has  done  some  thinking  on 
this  subject  tell  the  rest  of  the  read- 
ers what  he  thinks.  We  do  not  care 
for  words  unless  there  is  some 
thought  behind  them. 


Canning  Information  Wanted 

F.  M.  S.  Taylor's  Falls,  Minn.: 
There  are  a  few  of  us  farmers  here 
that  wiould  like  to  start  a  canning 
industry  for  canning  vegetables, 
such  as  peas  and  sweet  coin.  We 
thought  at  first  that  peas  and  sweet 
corn  would  not  grow  here,  but  we 
had  to  change  our  mind  as  both 
yielded  large  crops.  We  decided  at 
a  meeting  that  we  would  raise  and 
can  the  same.  I  am  therefore  writ- 
ing you  to  learn  if  you  know  of  any 
firm  that  makes  canning  fnachinery. 
What  would  you  think  a  one-line 
plant  would  cost  fully  equipped  with 
machinery.  How  much  capital  would 
be  required  to  operate  the  same  for 
the  first  year  or  until  we  could  get 
the  product  on  the  market.  We  have 
got  the  land  but  not  the  factory. 

If  others  can  start  we  farmers 
should  be  able  to.  Don't  vou  think 
so? 

Answer — We  print  the  foregoing 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  read- 
ers have  some  knowledge  about  this 
matter  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  tho 
inquirer.  Editors  are  supposed  n 
know  everything,  and  so^e'imes 
the  editors  themselves  get  into  the 


habit  of  thinking  that  they  know 
everything.  Then  comes  along  an 
inquiry  like  this,  about  the  canning 
industry,  a  matter  of  which  the  edi- 
tor knows  absolutely  nothing,  and 
it  gives  him  a  jolt.  Such  experi- 
ences have  a  tendency  to  keep  him 
humble.  If  any  readers  can  help  out 
this  inquirer  if  they  will  send  their 
letters  to  this  office  they  will  be 
forwarded. 


Handling    Sweet    Clover    for  Seed 

W.  R.,  Harrison,  Neb.:  I  have 
about  100  acres  of  sweet*  clover  on 
my  ranch  and  would  like  your  opin- 
ion of  how  best  to  handle  it  for  seed, 
how  to  cure,  and  when  it  is  best  to 
cut  it. 

Answer — Sweet  clover  does  not 
ripen  all  of  its  seeds  at  the  same 
time.  Part  of  the  seed  on  a  single 
stem  will  be  dead  ripe,  part  of  it  in 
good  condition  and  the  balance  im- 
mature. It  should  be  cut  when  the 
greatest  amount  of  seed  is  in  good 
condition.  It  need  not  be  fully  ripe 
because  when  in  that  condition  it 
shatters  too  readily  so  that  much 
of  it  is  lost.  The  best  way  in  which 
to  handle  it  is  to  cut  with  a  mower, 
using  a  side  delivery  buncher.  This 
method  will  prevent  excessive  loss 
through  shattering.  Then  handle 
carefully  so  as  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary loss  from  this  source.  It  may 
be  threshed  or  hulled  directly  from 
the  gavel. 


For  Some  Reader  to  Answer 

C.  N.  R.,  Casper,  Wyo.:  Will  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  paper  tell  me 
through  its  columns  if  an  alfalfa 
prinder  would  grind  foxtail  hay  so 
that  the  beard  would  not  be  injuri- 
ous to  stock,  also  where  I  can  write 
for  a  grinder  and  what  make  is  the 
best? 

Answer — There  probably  is  no 
grinder  that  will  fix  fox  tail  beards 
sn  that  they  will  not  injure  the 
stock.  For  this  purpose  they  would 
have  to  be  pulverized  as  fine  as 
flour.  Perhaps  some  reader  has 
some  practical  knowledge  of  this 
matter,  and  if  so,  he  is  invited  to 
tell  what  he  knows  about  it. 


Dodder  in  Alfalfa 

H.  H.,  Woodland,  Cal.:  I  have 
just  discovered  in  my  alfalfa  patch 
of  eighty  acres  a  great  many  bunches 
of  hair-like  yellow  vines,  which 
twine  themselves  about  the  alfalfa 
stalks  and  then  seem  to  send  roots 
or  feeders  into  the  alfalfa  stalks 
themselves.  Kindly  advise  me  if  this 
is  a  pest  of  some  kind,  and  if  so,  how 
fast  does  it  spread,  and  what  shoul  1 
be  done  to  check  or  destroy  it.  I* 
is  something  new  to  our  best  farm- 
ers in  this  section. 

Answer — The  vine  referred  to  is 
dodder,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  destructive  of  the  pests  known 
in  alfalfa  culture.  It  starts  from  a 
seed  in  the  ground,  and  after  the 
vine  has  obtained  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  alfalfa  stalk,  it  severs  its  con- 
nection with  the  ground  and  lives  on 
the  juices  of  the  alfalfa  plant.  It 
blossoms  and  puts  forth  seed  which 


falls  to  the  ground  ready  to  begin 
another  cycle  of  growth.  It  will  re- 
quire careful  attention  and  rigid  re- 
pressive measures  to  prevent  its 
spreading  and  doing  great  damage. 
Before  it  goes  into  blossom,  mow  it 
close  to  the  ground  and  rake  and 
burn  the  cut.  Do  this  as  often  as  it 
appears,  and  in  a  short  time  the  pest 
will  disappear.  It  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  extended  advantage  over 
the  field. 


Price  Answers  Ord  Subscriber 

A  subscriber  from  Ord,  Neb.,  in 
commenting  in  you:  issue  of  July  12 
on  my.  recent  article  on  "Rural 
Credit,"  asks  where  the  money  is  to 
e  me  from  to  buy  the  bonds  that 
would  be  issued  by  a  state  land  mort- 
gage bank. 

In  reply  I  would  state  that  the 
money  would  come  from  the  same 
source  that  it  now  comes  to  purchase 
state,  county,  city  and  school  bonds. 
I  wo 'Id  go  further,  and  by  legisla- 
tion provide  that  state,  school  and 
other  public  funds  could  be  invested 
in  these  bonds;  also  that  federal  lez- 
ir'ation  should  provide  that  deposits 
in  postal  savings  banks  could  be  in- 
vested in  such  bonds. 

I  believe  that  such  a  plan  wou1  1 
be  far  better  than  direct  government 
loans  to  farmers. 

The  rate  of  interest  that  is  paid 
either  on  deposits  in  bank  or  on 
bonds  is  in  proportion  to  the  risk  of 
losing  the  capital  invested  or  non- 
payment of  interest. 

Bonds  issued  by  a  state  land  mort- 
gage bank  and  secured  by  mortgages 
on  farm  lands  would  be  equivalen 
in  value  to  state  bonds  and  the  ra'~s 
of  interest  that  they  would  bear 
would  be  practically  as  low. 

The  subscriber  raises  another  ob- 
jection that  such  a  plan  would  bank- 
rupt a  state  and  cause  taxes  to  be 
increased. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  the  state 
does  not  guarantee  the  bonds  or  as- 
sume liability  of  their  payment.  The 
state  land  mortgage  bank,  with  its 
branch  offices  in  each  county  seat, 
simply  serves  as  a  intermediary  be- 
tween borrower  and  lender,  and 
w  uld  be  the  machinery  provided  by 
a  state  for  making  farm  mortgages 
negotiable  and  organizing  farmers' 
credit. 

The  subscriber  further  states  that 
it  is  his  experience,  if  a  farmer  can- 
not pay  off  a  loan  at  6  per  cent,  he 
cannot  pay  it  off  at  4  per  cent. 

Is  that  any  reason  why  farmers 
v,  ho  can  pay  6  per  cent  should  be 


required  to  pay  6  per  cent  instead  of 
4  per  cent? 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  sub- 
scriber's view  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
b -t  I  further  believe  that  an  im- 
proved rural  credit  system  is  funda- 
mental to  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  our  farms  and  having  them  oper- 
ated by  owners  rather  than  tenants. 

HOMER  C.  PRICE. 

Columbus,  O. 

Editor's  Note — The  nearer  one 
brings  the  borrower  and  the  loaner 
together  the  less  hazard  there  is  in 
making  a  loan,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest that  the  loan  bears  should 
therefore  be  correspondingly  lower. 
For  this  reason  the  plan  proposed  by 
Prof.  H.  C.  Price  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  plan  of  those  who  recommend 
that  the  government  loan  directly  to 
the  farmer. 

It  may  be  found  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  find  a  ready  market  for  bonds 
bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  for 
the  state  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  bonds.  This  guarantee  would  give 
the  bonds  simply  a  commercial 
standing,  but  in  all  probability  would 
result  in  no  increase  of  taxation  in 
the  state. 


Germany  has  more  than  65,000,- 
000  people  living  in  an  area  less 
than  that  of  Texas. 


Liverpool  last  year  imported  700,- 
000  barrels  of  apples. 


Install  YOUR  OWN 
Waterworks 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
country  homes.  Complete  system 
ready  toinstall$37.80.  Easily  in- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed. Enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  I 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  Bend  name  today  for  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  Shows 
hundreds  of  bargains  In  Pumps, 
"Windmills,  and  everything  known 
In  Plumbing  Goods  direct  at  manu- 
facturers' prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO., 
171»  So.  6th  St.,  Si.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FREE  ALFALFA  BOOK 

On  Its  Culture  and  How  to  Get  a  Good  Standi, 
sent  for  the  asking.  We  buy  our  Alfalfa  seed 
direct  from  Nebraska  farmers,  only  in  districts 
free  from  obnoxious  weeds,  recleaned,  saving  you 
?1.00  to  $2.00  bushel.  Beware  of  imported  seeds, 
handled  by  dealers  this  peason.  Samples  mail*"! 
free  with  delivered  prices.  Johnson  Bros.  S  el 
■Co..  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.  Reference,  Otps 
Cc.uuty    Notional  Bank. 


IF  YOU  WERE  A  CHICKEN 

and  ate  from  a  dusty,  dirty  floor;  drank  from  a  questionable  water  pan,  and  slept,  with  a  hundred  others 
in  a  hot  hen  house,  in  the  same  clothes  you  work  in,  YOU  WOULD  APPRECIATE  GERM- 
OZONE.  The  difference  in  sanitary  conditions  between  a  wild  chicken  and  most  cooped  chickens  is 
almost  as  great  as  that  between  a  ch  icken  and  yourself. 

Germozone  is  more  an  antiseptic  or  germ  killer  than  a  medicine.  It  is  especially  effective  for 
any  germ  disease  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  and  that  covers  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
Cases  with  poultry. 

Germozone.  given  twice  a  week,  with  regularity,  works  wonders.  Just  a  little  in  the  drinking 
water.  It  purifies  the  drink;  the  food;  the  mouth,  throat,  crop  and  entire  intestinal  tract,  giving  those 
solid,  slatey  colored  droppings,  tipped  with  white,  that  every  poultryman  knows  means  chicken  health. 
Don't  wait  until  they  get  sick  or  quit  laying. 

Then  too,  Germozone  is  a  ready  and  most  reliable  remedy  for  ROUP,  COLDS,  CANKER, 
SWELLED  HEAD,  SORE  HEAD.  CHICKEN  POX,  BOWEL  TROUBLE,  etc.  It  is  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  medicine  for  poultry.  It  is  the  most  widely  distributed  in  trade,  handled  by 
more  than  10  000  dealers  in  the  United  States,  at  50c  per  12  oz.  bottle.  If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your 
dealer,  send  10c  for  a  sample  bottle  and  name  of  nearest  agent.  "  Lee's  Poultry  Book.  "  and 
*'  Pointers  for  the  Amateur,  "  free. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  or  Los  Angeles,  California 


efea 


Silo  Owners,  Attention! 

Save  one-half  your  gasoline  in  operating 
ensilage  cutters  and  blower  elevators. 


Write 


Lininger  Impiement  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 


August  2,  1013 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


Care  of  the  Poultry  Expert. 

T— IHE  man  or  woman  who  suc- 
ceeds with  poultry  is  the 
one  who  never  neglects  a 
detail  that  leads  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  his  flock. 
They  are  fed  regularly  the  right 
amount  and  kind  of  feed  necessary 
for  them  to  make  the  best  of  what 
they  are  kept  for,  whether  it  be  for 
market  purpose,  eggs  or  breeding 
stock,  for  each  require  slightly  dif- 
ferent ration  if  not  care. 

The  poultry  expert  knows  every 
hour  in  the  day  the  condition  and 
place  of  each  member  of  his  flock, 
and  if  he  find  one  off  its  feed  or 
drooping,  before  it  can  do  much 
harm,  if  any,  it  is  placed  immedi- 
ately in  prison  by  itself  until  the 
nature  of  its  trouble  is  ascertained 
and  measures  are  quickly  taken  to 
shut  off  the  menace  to  the  flock. 
If  he  find  a  house  springing  a  leak 
there  is  no  delay  in  fixing  it.  If  it 
is  merely  a  watery  eye  or  a  sore  de- 
veloping, though  the  fowl  seem  yet 
vigorous  and  hungry,  it  cannot  stay 
around  in  the  flock,  as  it  would  be 
left  in  most  farm  flocks,  until  it 
would  show  how  sick  it  was.  The 
expert  studies  how  to  treat  the  least 
sign  out  of  normal,  whether  it  be 
symptoms  of  sickness  or  merely  a 
vicious  temper,  and  abnormal  ac- 
tion, all  of  which  bring  large  loss 
either  of  health  or  life  in  his  flock. 
This  all  means  work,  but  stitches  in 
time  mean  nine  not  to  take  in  the 
future;  but  it  is  paying  work  and 
scientific  work,  and  the  man  who  is 
an  expert  here  could  be  an  expert 
in  other  lines  also,  because  it  is  in 
him  to  want  to  know  all  of  his  trade 

or  calling.   

Egg  Laying  Contests. 
National  egg  laying  contests  are 
productive  of  a  few  general  facts  of 
future  use  to  the  fancier  and  gen- 
eral utility  poultry  raiser.  They 
often  show  the  prize  winning  pens 
to  be  of  a  breed  that  is  lower 
in  egg  production,  and  while  this 
establishes  the  fact  of  strain  hav- 
ing lots  to  do  with  egg  produc- 
tion it  can  also  establish  the  ques- 
tion of  which  breeds  will  best  re- 
spond to  the  building  of  laying 
strains.  Another  thing,  as  a  rule, 
"when  you  get  this  strain  well  estab- 
lished you  have  great  layers  who 
could  not  win  a  prize  if  judged  by 
the  standard.  In  the  Missouri  lay- 
ing contest,  now  going  on,  the  lead- 
ing pen  of  White  English  Leghorns 
holding  down  first  place  so  long  are 
not  standard  Leghorns  in  the  least, 
for  they  are  larger  bodied  than  Leg- 
horn! of  the  standard,  rangy  instead 
of  compact,  their  combs  are  larger, 
legs  lighter  and  tails  pinched  in 
feathering  Instead  of  fan  shaped  and 
spreading.  Claim  is  made  of  their 
coming  nearer  the  Minorca  in  looks 
than  Leghorn.  It  is  thus  the  shape 
is  changed  by  the  work  these  must 
do.  It  was  the  same  in  one  of  the 
Australian  laying  contests.  The 
Langshans,  that  proved  heaviest  lay- 
ers of  all  breeds  submitted  in  one 
of  the  last  contests,  failed  to  come 
■within  sight  of  the  standard  for  this 
breed  in  several  ways.  We  often 
v/onder  why  the  standard  does  not 
build  its  shape  for  all  breeds  upon 
the  shape  heavy  laying  strains  take 


on  instead  of  some  merely  fanciful 

shape.   

Fancier  and  Breeder. 

^ader,  Iowa:  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  poultry  fancier 
and  the  breeder  of  any  kind  of 
standard  fowls?  I  heard  a  breeder 
called  a  fancier  the  other  day  that 
breeds  ordinary  standard  bred  Buff 
Cochins.  I  had  thought  of  a  fancier 
as  a  breeder  of  some  fancy  kind  of 
fowls,  or  one  who  r-ed  new  kinds  of 
fowls  out  of  the  old,  whether  for 
mere  looks  out  of  the  ordinary,  or 
to  produce  a  new  kind  for  show 
purpose? 

Answer — The  name  is  quite  often 
used  in  a  way  to  puzzle  one.  While 
it  was  once  used  to  cover  the  breed- 
ing of  some  new  kind  of  animal  life, 
something  whimsical  and  strange,  it 
does  not  altogether  mean  that  today. 
It.  covers  the  ground  also  of  any 
form  of  breed  you  have  taken  a  lik- 
ing to,  just  so  you  breed  it  true  to 
its  standard  requirements.  This  en- 
titles you  to  the  name  fancier.  To 
be  a  fancier,  you  see,  does  not  bar 
you  being  also  called  a  breeder, 
though  I  know  the  name  of  fancier 
might  in  some  people  carry  another 
meaning.  One  can  take  a  fancy  to 
any  one  of  the  common  standard 
breeds  and  there  be  nothing  fanciful 
or  whimsical  or  strange  about  the 
fancy.  If  he  breed  it  to  its  show 
requirements,  and  show  it  to  the 
public  this  of  itself  gives  him  the 
name  fancier. 


The  Present  Egg  Question. 

The  farmer  does  not  set  the  price 
of  eggs  any  more  than  he  sets  the 
price  of  wheat  and  corn.  Eggs 
through  the  middle  west  are  lower 
now  than  for  years — in  fact  in  some 
localities  only  brought  ten  cents  a 
dozen  at  the  huxter  wagon  or  in  the 
country  store.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  was  the  condition  the  eggs 
v.ere  in  during  the  heated  weather 
when  reaching  the  commission 
houses — most  of  them  spoiled  be- 
cause held  too  long  in  the  stores  or 
shipper's  care  before  sent.  They 
came  back  on  the  shipper's  hands 
and  they  retaliated  by  ordering  the 
buyers  to  pay  under  prices  for  next 
shipments  of  eggs.  They  were  go- 
ing to  make  up  their  loss  in  part, 
and  they  made  it  up  off  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  was  not  to  blame.  He 
sold  the  eggs  while  fresh. 

This  matter  of  shipping  also,  so 
government  experts  say,  has  another 
effect  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
line  from  the  farmer,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  getting  after  the  rail- 
roads for  breaking  so  many  eggs  in 
transit,  and  is  now  ordering  ship- 
pers to  pack  as  safely  as  possible, 
then  breakage  must  come  off  the 
railroad,  not  the  consumer,  for  the 
commission  men,  finding  so  many 
cases  of  broken  eggs,  quite  naturally 
put  up  the  price  of  the  whole  cases. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
supply  does  not  equal  the  demand, 
is  why  eggs  are  so  high  for  the  east- 
ern consumer.  The  Atlantic  states 
Cannot  keep  their  big  cities  In  eggs 
and  must  look  to  the  com  states  to 
do  so.  From  the  corn  states  ship- 
ment Is  long  to  market,  hence  the 
necessity  of  carefully  currying  the 
eggs  to  supply  the  demand.  To  break 
them  Is  nearly  a  crime 

IDA  M  HIIEPLER 


THE   KODAK  GIRL  AT  HOME 


Every  step  in  film  development  becomes 
simple,  easy,  understandable  with  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

No  dark-room,  no  tediously  acquired  skill — and  better  results 
than  were  possible  by  the  old  methods.  It's  an  important  link  in 
the  Kodak  System  of  "  Photography  with  the  bother  left  out." 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

Our  little  booklet,  "  Tank  Development  "  Jree  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  398  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


p  To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  O 

Ron  fowls  and  In  tbe  bouses,  use 

PRATTS     POWDERED     LICE    KILLER  E3> 

25c  and  50c  per  packajce  * 

A    and   PRATTS    LIOUID    LICE    KILLER  A 

35c  quart;  $1  gallon  g» 

mmm  Each  the  best  of  Its  kind  ~T~ 

£  "Your  money  h»t-k  if  It  full*"  £ 

JLf         160-page  poultry  hook  lOc  by  mall 

I  At  all  dealers,  or  ' 

S PRATT  FOOL)  COMPANY  C 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


BINDER 


ATTACIl  M  F  NT  with 

corn    harvester    cuts  and 
throws  in  pi  low  on  harvester 
or  in  winrow.  Man  it  ml  hnrso 
cut  nnd  <dioek  equal  witS  a  corn  hinder.   Hold  in  every 

state.  Price  ohJt  120.00  with  fodder  binder,   J.  1). 

Borne,  HiihwcII.  Colo.,  writrH,  "Your  mm  hitnr«ifr  U 

■II  you  rlnim  for  Iti  tut,  llnl   I  xliitcknl        M9N  mlln,  rnne 

and  mm  I  not  year."    Testimonials  and  calu  I  ok  free, 

showing  ji  tturiMof  harvester.    Add  rem* 

ntOCUSS  Ml'G,  t  O.,  Dept.       .  Sallun,  Km-. 

Please  mention  The  Twentieth  Centurj 
Farmer  when  writing. 


Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  BOOK — Juh«  off  the  prcsH     reports  the 

work  of  tin;  First  National  c<>nf'  rrn< i        Marketing  and  Farm 

CrertltH.  held  in  Chicago  April  8th,  9th  and  10th,  1918,  th« 
most  notable  Ratherlng  ever  assembh  d  for  tin-  <l iscussion  ami 
Study  of  farm  problems. 

To  Farmers  it  Is  a  wine  hand  hook.  To  Students,  a 
valuable  reference  hook.  To  the  Ccncral  Header,  a 
fascinating  review  of  the  farmer's  fl^hl  l<>  place  bis 
vocation  on  a  par  with  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

Hound  In  cloth  and  printed  In  dear  type  on  Rood  finality  paper 

Price  $  1  per  copy,  postpaid 

No  farmer  or  huslnnss  man  should  be  without  this  Kraal  DOOl 
the    most    comprehensive,    authentic,    praeibal    and  useful 
publication  of  the  kind  In  print. 

Order  early  ns  the  supply  I"  limited. 

The  National  Conference  of 
Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

i  K»H  s<c«er  imiwiiiK  Cfcloafo,  niinoia 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


HE  week  just  closed  was  devoid 
1  of  new  and  interesting  features 
so  far  as  the  cattle  trade  of  the 
country  in  general  was  con- 
cerned. Prices  fluctuated  within 
narrow  limits  at  most  points  and  the 
trade  as  a  rule  was  of  a  very  ordinary 
character.  Prices  on  the  better  grades 
of  corn  fed  beeves  were  very  firm  at  all 
points;  in  fact,  the  market  as  a  whole  on 
cattie  of  that  class  was  as  high  as  it  has 
been  any  time  this  season.  The  corn-fed 
season  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  drawing 
to  a  close  and  supplies  of  strictly  good 
cattle  are  gradually  becoming  lighter. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand, which  accounts  for  prices  being 
so  well  maintained.  The  market  is  really 
higher  than  would  appear  from  the  daily 
market  reports,  as  such  reports  cannot 
show  the  real  quality  of  the  cattle,  which 
is  not  very  good  on  an  average.  • 

While  the  better  grades  of  fed  cattle 
have  been  such  satisfactory  sellers,  the 
half-fat  or  warmed-up  cattle— that  is, 
the  coin  and  grass  cattle,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called— have  been  steadily 
working  downward.  This  process  invari- 
ably takes  place  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  cause  is  easily  understood 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  run  of 
range  grass-fat  steers  and  native  grass 
stock  is  just  beginning,  and  cattle  of 
that  kind  come  into  direct  competition 
with  the  half-fat  corrifeds.  Thus  far  not 
enough  range  cattle  have  been  received 
at  leading  market  points  to  really  estab- 
lish quotations,  but  such  cattle  as  have 
been  received  have  generally  met  with 
very  satisfactory  sale. 
Feeder  Conditions  Little  Changed 
The  .volume  of  business  in  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  during  the  last  week  has 
not  been  very  large,  but  that  occasioned 
no  surprise,  as  such  an  outcome  was  to 
be  anticipated.  As  noted  a  week  ago  in 
these  columns,  the  stocker  and  fetder 
trade  for  some  little  time  to  come  is  very 
likely  to  be  dependent  largely  on  weather 
conditions.  Copious  rainfalls  and  pros- 
pects for  a  good  corn  crop  will  naturally 
lend  toward  stimulating  the  demand  for 
feeding  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  dry 
weather  scares,  or  weather  that  may 
leave  the  country  in  doubt  as  to  the  out- 
come of  the  corn  crop,  will  tend  to  post- 
pone the  free  buying  of  both  stockers 
and  feeders.  So  far  as  the  cattle  trade 
is  concerned  this  condition  will  have  very 
little  effect,  no  great  volume  of  business 
in  such  cattle  is  ever  expected  during 
the  month  of  July,  and  the  cattle  are  not 
at  hand  to  satisfy  anything  like  a  broad 
demand. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  cattie  trade 
there  is  very  little,  if  anything,  to  be 
added  to  what  was  said  a  week  ago. 
Prospects,  generally  speaking,  are  good 
for  the  sellers  of  cattle,  barring,  of 
course,  unfavorable  weather  influences. 
The  consuming  demand  is  apparently 
well  up  with  the  supply  of  beef  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  well  finished 
corn-fed  cattle  should  not  continue  to  be 
good  sellers  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
July  Hog  Market  Comparatively  High 

Hogs  have  not  changed  very  much 
thus  far  during  the  month  of  July.  Prices 
at  the  opening  of  the  month  were  con- 
siderably lower,  but  they  firmed  up  very 
rapidly  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
were  selling  about  as  high  as  at  the 
present  time.  Since  then  prices  have 
see-sawed  up  and  down,  gaining  a  little 
one  w-eek  and  losing  it  the  next  with- 
out any  very  marked  change  being  made. 
The  demand  has  been  good  at  practically 
all  buying  points  and  trade  has  continued 
in  a  very  healthy  condition  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  month.  Receipts 
have  been  quite  liberal,  but  for  the  year 
to  date  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  over 
a  million  head  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago  at  the 
eleven  leading  markets.  That,  of  itself, 
is  a  strong  bull  feature,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  advance  that  took 
place  the  first  week  in  July  carried  the 
market  to  a  very  high  point.  In  fact, 
hogs  during  July  have  sold  the  highest 
on  an  average  of  anytime  since  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  early  part  of 
April.  However,  the  month  of  July  should 


not  be  compared  with  previous  months, 
but  rather  with  the  same  month  in  pre- 
vious years.  When  this  is  done  it  will 
be  found  that  hogs  at  the  present  time 
are  selling  on  an  average  the  highest 
for  the  month  of  July  in  over  twenty 
years.  That  being  the-  case  it  would 
hardly  seem  reasonable  to  expect  the 
market  to  go  very  much  higher  at  the 
prtsent  time,  but  still  there  are  some 
bu  Is  in  the  trade,  who  are  looking  for 
that  very  thing.  Whether  such  expecta- 
tions will  be  realized  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  one  thing  in  this  connection  is  quite 
well  understood  by  operators  and  that  is 
that  this  is  the  distributing  season  of 
the  year,  the  time  when  ,the  packers 
already  have  liberal  stocks  of  provisions 
in  their  cellars  and  are  not  adding  to 
them  very  materially,  but  on  the  con- 
trary are  distributing  the  surplus  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  At  such  a  time  it  is 
well  understood  that  the  holders  of  pro- 
visions are  not  especially  anxious  to 
break  the  market  on  live  hogs  and  thus 
reduce  the  price  on  provisions.  Later  on 
in  the  season  when  packers  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  opening  of  the  winter  pack- 
ing season  the  situation  is  entirely  differ- 
ent, as  it  is  then  plainly  to  their  advan- 
tage to  put  down  the  price  of  hogs  so 
as  to  replenish  their  cellars  with  provi- 
sions at  a  lower  cost. 

Under  existing  conditions  most  opera- 
tors on  the  market  are  looking  for  good 
prices  on  hogs  for  some  little  time  to 
come,  although  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
market  will  doubtless  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent fluctuations. 

Mutton  Market  Nervous 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  coming  to 
market  in  fairly  liberal  numbers  taring 
the  last  week  or  more,  but  conditions 
governing  the  trade  have  shown  few 
changes  worthy  of  comment.  The  market 
has  shown  more  or  less  nervousness  and 
prices  have  jumped  up  and  down  quite 
readily,  as  receipts  have  happened  to  be 
large  or  small.  Packers  have  been  tak- 
ing the  big  bulk  of  the  lambs,  leaving 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  feeder 
buyers.  Eastern  markets  are  being  sup- 
plied very  largely  with  natives,  while 
western  markets  are  gradually  showing 
an  increased  run  of  rangers.  The  future 
of  the  market  is  decidedly  uncertain  and 
one  can  find  almost  as  many  different 
opinions  as  there  are  different  operators 
on  the  market.  As  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples governing  the  trade  most  every- 
one is  agreed,  but  as  to  how  these  vari- 
ous controlling  factors  will  influence  the 
market  is  a  problem  that  the  trade  has 
been  unable  to  figure  out  to  its  own  sat- 
isfaction. Without  question  the'  great 
bull  influence  will  be  the  demand  for 
feeders,  which  is  expected  to  be  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  trade,  but  here 
comes  the  uncertainty.  That  very  de- 
mand will  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  corn  and  forage  crops. 
The  great  bear  influence  will  be  the  ex- 
pected heavy  receipts  from  the  range,  but 
this  influence  would  be  considerably  les- 
sened by  bumper  crops,  resulting  in  a 
good  demand  for  feeders.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  money  market  may  cut 
quite  a  figure  in  the  trade.  The  more 
thoroughly  the  subject  is  studied  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  venture  even  a 
guess  as  to  the  future  of  the  market. 


ing  methods  of  farmers  today  is,  as  one 
keen  observer  recently  remarked,  that 
their  goods  are  simply  bought,  not  sold. 


The  Selling  End  of  Farming 
Operations 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  TEN1.) 

ways  gave  fair  warning  when  the  supply 
was  getting  low. 

"Well,  sir.  you  should  have  seen  how 
my  customers  appreciated  the  service!  I 
feel  sure  that  when  a  farmer  goes  out 
after  business  just  as  intelligently  as 
the  merchant  does,  with  due  regard  for 
the  customers'  desires  as  to  convenience, 
quality,  looks  and  price,  he  will  meet 
with  the  success  he  deserves." 

All  too  often  a  farmer's  selling  cam- 
paign is  launched  without  any  thought 
whatever  on  the  subject  except  a  will- 
ingness to  take  what  the  purchaser  of- 
fers.   The  great  fault  with  the  market- 


Same  Old  Car  Shortage  Cry 

This  year,  as  for  many  past,  railroads 
are  complaining  of  a  threatened  car 
shortage  approaching  the  heavy  autumn 
transportation.  This  has  become  an  old 
and  familiar  cry.  While  always  such 
shortages  of  course  indicate  enlarged 
business,  they  are  not  excusable  on  that 
score.  Keeping  transportation  supplies 
up  to  demands  will  in  no  wise  hinder, 
but  will  immensely  help  business. 
Freight  officials  are  quoted  as  saying 
they  have  done  their  best  to  accomplish 
this,  and  perhaps  they  have,  but  how 
about  those  officials  and  directors,  who 
are  really  responsible  for  the  facilities? 
Have  they  exhausted  their  efforts  along 
this  line? 

Experience  from  year  to  year  leaves 
no  ground  for  railroads  to  plead  sur- 
prise or  snap  judgment  as  a  defense 
against  car  shortages.  They  have  sim- 
ply become  a  problem  to  be  m<?t  as  any 
other  in  a  process  of  railroad  manage- 
ment. Neither  will  it  satisfy  the  public 
to  argue,  however  truly,  that  careless 
and  dilatory  shippers,  who  unnecessarily 
withhold  cars  from  the  service  are 
largely  to  blame  for  shortages.  That 
again  is  a  problem  for  railroad  manage- 
ment. If  there  is  no  other  outlet  than 
by  providing  larger  supplies  of  cars,  then 
the  roads  should  be  compelled  to  pro- 
vide them. 

Why  Drag  the  Roads? 
A  baby  mud-hole  contains  a  pint  of 
water,  and  the  wheels  cut  in  a  little 
deeper,  and  wider,  and  lorger.  The  road 
dries;  the  mud-puddle  is  only  a  depres- 
sion in  the  surface  now,  but  it  is  pre- 
pared to  hold  more  water  when  it  rains 
again.  Another  rain  and  once  more  the 
wheels  cut  and  ream  it  out,  and  for 
longer  hours,  because  it  contains  more 
water  and  does  not  dry  so  quickly.  The 
following  rains  and  numerous  wheels 
develop  the  baby  mud-hole  into  a  giant 
quagmire  with  strength  to  seize  a  loaded 
wagon  and  powerful  team  and  hold  them 
helpless  in  the  grasp  of  its  miry  fingers. 
No  quagmires  haunt  the  dreams  of  the 
traveler  over  dragged  roads.  For  since 
there  are  no  baby  mud-holes,  there  are 
no  quagmires;  and  there  can  be  no,  mud- 
holes  because  the  King  drag,  Herod-like, 
slays  them  in  their  babyhood.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  hard-earth 
road  is  keeping  its  surface  always  so> 
that  the  next  rain  will  find  no  lodgment. 
— D.  Ward  King  in  Thresherman's  Re- 
view. 


him  when  you  want  anything  in  his 
line,  mentioning  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Breeders'  Notes 

A  Modern  Breeding  Farm 

One  of  the  most  up-to-date  breeding 
farms  in  Nebraska  is  that  of  Henry 
Beck,  breeder,  -of  Litchfield,  Neb.,  who 
breeds  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 
stallions  and  mammoth  jacks  and  jen- 
nets. Mr.  Beck  produces  a  class  of  stuff 
that  meets  the  popular  demand  and 
raises  it  in  a  manner  that  insures  theii 
future  usefulness  as  breeders.  He  has 
young  stock  for  sale  at  all  times  and  will 
treat  you  right.  Look  up  his  advertise- 
ment elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  write 


Leisey's  Dm-oc- Jerseys 

In  a  letter  from  Robery  Leisey,  at 
Wisner,  Neb.,  he  reports  everything  com- 
ing along  in  good  shape.  Mr.  Leisey  has 
one  of  the  very  best  herds  of  Durocs  in 
the  state  and  has  a  line-up  of  spring 
pigs  this  year  that  are  just  about  as 
near  "top  notchers"  as  we  have  seen. 
Ke  will  have  a  sale  on  September  29,  and 
will  have  something  mighty  good  to 
offer.  Keep  this  in  mind  and  watch  these 
columns  for  further  announcements. 


A  Review  of  Percheron  Conditions 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from1  Mr. 
Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the  Perch- 
eron Society  of  America,  in  which  he 
gives  a  comp  ehensive  review  of  the  rapid 
strides  made  by  the  society  and  also 
other  matters  of  interest  to  horse  breed- 
ers in  general.  Here  is  what  he  has  to 
say: 

A  review  of  trade  conditions  in  Perch- 
erons  for  the  six  months  ending  April 
39.  1913,  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America. 

Percheron  breeders  have  cause  for  con- 
gratulation in  the  excelent  trade  enjoyed 
for  good  Perchero'ns  this  season.  Between 
November  1,  1912,  and  April  30,  1913,  4,130 
transfers  of  animals  sold  during  these  six 
months     were     given     and    have  been 


6XAW  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho£  Potash 


A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preven- 
tive. A  conditioner  and  mineral  bal- 
ancer.    Guaranteed  Analysis: 

Potassium    Chloride  16% 

Calcium    Phosphate  137« 

Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron   and   Aluminu.n .  .  .  .  9% 

Sulphur    1% 

Carbon  Dioxide    3% 

Magnesia    2% 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  pro- 
duct with  the  various  patent  rem- 
edies on  the  market  which  sell  all 
medicine  prices.  This  is  a  high  re- 
duction of  purely  vegetable  matter 
and  does  not  contain  an  ounce  ofi 
salt  or  filler  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  de- 
scriptive of  this  product.  Agents 
wanted  in.  unoccupied  territory. 

UNION 

STOCK. 
YARDS 

COMPANY 
Couth  Omehe,JITeb . 


SILOS 


Get  Yours 

and 

Save  $50.00 
Factory  to  Farm 

Don't  delay.  The 
time  is  short.  Write 
or  wire  us  to  ship 
you  a  silo  to  your  sta- 
tion on  approval.  Yoa 
take  n0  risk.  We  have 
a  Urge  supply  of  First 
Grade  Washington  Fir 
Staves  for  prompt  ship 
up  tit  in  lengths  up  to  40 
feet.  Write  for  our  silo 
book.  Tells  why  we  quote  the  lowest  prices 
on  guaranteed  silos.  Write  today. 

IN0«P-ND«;NT  SILO  CO. 
2337  University  Ave.,  St.  Panl,  Minn. 


FREE  TUITION  af-d 

week.  Books  rented  Opens  October  7th. 
Humboldt  College,  -  Humboldt,  Iowa 


Get  this  dessert  spoon 


Full  length,  six  inches 


Through  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  this  beautiful  dessert  spoon, 
designed  and  made  especially  for  this  magazine  by  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons, 
may  be  obtained  for  the  cost  of  handling,  35  cents.  The  beauty  of  this 
spoon  is  bewitching. 

If  you  wish  teaspoons  and  forks 
you  may  still  get  them — spoon, 
10c;  and  fork,  20c. 


COUPON 

Please  send  my  dessert  spoon  to 

Name  .-.w.— 


Address  ... ...  „ 

Enclosed  find  35  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  handling. 


Address 
Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


denied  through  the  office.  This,  does  not 
represent  nil  the  Bales  niaae.  for  some 
put viinscrs  have  neglected  to  file  their 
t  anafers  promptly.  Two  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  (.wenty.two  of  the  above, 
transfers  were  to  hien  not  vet  members 
of  the  society,  beslnners  In  Percheron 
I, it.  ling,  who  are  for  the  m^st  part  sub- 
stanlial  farmers. 
These  eold  facts  regarding  the  broaden- 
m  ;  trade  for  Percherons.  indicate  increas 
in:r  scope  and  stability  in  the  demand  for 
Percherons,  particularly  those  of  high 
character.  A  hint  to  file  wise  is  suf- 
ficient. 

During  the  six  months  just  mentioned, 
a  total  of  S.S74  animals  were  recorded  in 
the  Percheron  society.  They  were  as 
follows: 

American    bred    stallions  1,249 

American  bred  mares  1,660 

Imported  stallions    602 

Imported  mares....   457 

The  trade  with  Canada  has  been  good. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-four  head  were 
sold  to  the  Dominion  during  the  time  just 
mentioned,  and  most  of  these  have  been 
American  bred  hordes.  Our  northern  buy- 
ers have  taken  a  decidedly  better  class  of 
horses  thia  season  than  ever  before. 

The  memDershlp  of  the  society  has  con- 
tinued its  steady  growth.  A  new  list  of 
members,  just  published,  brings  the  mem- 
bership down  to  June  1,  1913,  giving  the 
society  a  total  of  5.015  individual  members 
on  that  date.  I  am  sending  you  under 
separate  cover  a  copy  of  this  list  of  mem- 
bers and  believe  that  you  will  find  it  of 
value  to  yourselves  and  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  your  readers  to  justify  a  spe  'al 
review  of  same  showing  the  distribution 
of  Percheron  breeders  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  membership  has  al- 
most doubled  within  the  past  three  years. 

Relative  to  the  international  exposition 
the  classification  for  Percherons  is  the 
best  ever  offered  at  this  show  and  breed- 
ers throughout  the  country  generally  are 
urged  to  fit  any  available  geldings  for 
this  great  show,  for  there  is  every  reason 
tc>  believe  that  the  decision  of  the  inter- 
national and  other  parties  interested,  to 
provide  such  a  comprehensive  classifi- 
cation for  geldings,  will  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  draft  horse  interests  in  gen- 
eral, T)y  illustrating  in  concrete  form  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  u^e  of 
pure  bred  sires  in  producing  the  type  of 
geldings  for  which  market  men  will  pay 
high  prices. 
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for  the  bukea  and  s  ellkrI^. 

LANDS  LANDS  LANDS 


Canada 

CANADA  LAND— RA  tLROAD  LAND 
or  improved  farms.  For  further  informa- 
tion write  to  George  R.  Shelden,  Irma, 
Alta. 


Farms  Wanted 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers,  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland.  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


Idaho 

WANTED  —  CORRESPONDENCE 
with  prospective  buyers  of  improved 
Idaho  lands.    Box  711,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


Mississippi 

WOULD  YOU  ENJOY  A  CONSTANT, 
everlasting  income  of  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  and  more  per  year?  Then  buy  the 
10-year-old  bearing  paper-shell  pecan 
grove  of  eleven  acres— part  of  the  late 
Senator  Money's  great  Rose  Farm  es- 
tate, near  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  where 
ocean  breezes,  artesian  water  and  fine 
pecan  and  orange  groves  abound.  A 
most  enjoyable  place  to  live  both  winter 
and  summer  for  old  or  young.  Price, 
$5,500— just  half  its  value.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  long  time,  6  per  cent.  For 
full  particulars,  address  M.  R.  Hicks  & 
Co.,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


Nebraska 

640-ACRE  FREE  HOMESTEADS  IN 
Nebraska.  Send  $2  for  complete  map  of 
land  opened  to  entry  October  1,  1913.  A. 
J.  Van  Antwerp,  County  Surveyor, 
Broken  Bow,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  CAREFULLY  MADE, 
tax-free  first  mortgages  on  Nebraska 
farms,  earning  6  per  cent,  payable  twice 
a  year.  Write  for  descriptions.  First 
Trust  Company,  Loup  City,  Sherman 
county,  Nebraska. 


FOUND^320-AORE  HOMESTEAD  IN, 
settled  neighborhood.  Fine  farm  land; 
no  sand  hills.  Cost  you  $175,  filing  fees 
and  all.    J.  A.  Tracy,  Kimball,  Neb. 


Wisconsin 

IDEAL  STOCK  FARM  ONLY  $29.00 
per  acre,  3  miles  from  station,  171  acres; 
60  acres  level  and  gently  roiling  field; 
rich  loam  soil  on  clay;  good  buildings, 
including  7-room  house,  barn  22x60,  with 
16-foot  shed  addition  and  others.  Big 
hay  meadows  along  river,  which  flows 
through  pasture.  Creamery,  stores,  mills, 
school,  etc.,  close  by.  Personal  property 
ii  desired.  Baker,  G-67,  St.  Croix  Falls, 
Wis. 


$8.25  PER  ACRE  FOR  121  ACRES, 
with  over  half  mile  frontage  on  St. 
Croix  river,  3  miles  from  station.  Easy 
terms.  One  mile  from  school.  Great 
chance  for  someone.  Baker,  E-67,  St. 
Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE-20  ACRES  (UNDER  CUL- 
tivation)  northeast  of  Grand  Isiand,  Vz 
mile  from  city  limits;  6  acres  in  alfalfa; 
no  buildings;  $150  per  acre — $500  down,  bal- 
ance 6  per  cent,  long  time;  no  trades. 
Fritz  Hoefer,  Aurora,  Neb. 


Minnesota 

CHOICEST  MINNESOTA  IMPROVED 
farms,  $40  to  $65  per  acre.  List  free. 
Save  money  buying  through  me.  Abso- 
lutely reliable.  Highest  references.  W. 
C.  Murphy,  Foley,  Minn. 


Sale  Dates 

Duroc-.Jersey  Hogs 

September  27— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

October  3— John  Bader,  Scribner,  Neb. 
October  9 — William    Moderow,  Beemer, 
Neb. 

October  9— M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman 
Grove.  Neb. 

October  5 — W.  M.  Putnam,  Tecumseh, 
Neb. 

October  25— Herman  Tolle,  West  Point, 
Neb. 

October  30— J.   J.   Kane,   Wisner,  Neb. 
Poland-China  Hogs 

October  16— Thomas  A.  Shattuck,  Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

October  17— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.;  sale  at  Fairbury. 

October  20— William  Ferguson,  Scrib- 
ner. Neb. 

October  29— Tim  Neuhofel  &  Son,  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb. 

November  8— J.  L.  Naimnn,  Alexandria, 
Neb. 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
who  has  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  de- 
scription and  price.  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness Agency,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  rapidly  advancing.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paf  frath-Schmid  com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


400-ACRE  FARM,  ALL  CULTIVATED, 
well  improved,  Red  River  Valley.  Price, 
$40;  easy  terms.  William  F.  Gilbert, 
Crookston,  Minn. 


EXTRA  GOOD  CENTRAL  NE- 
biaska  farm  of  480  acres,  well  improved; 
about  300  acres  in  crops.  All  good,  black- 
loam  soil;  no  sand.  All  kinds  of  build- 
ings needed  on  a  farm  of  this  class. 
.Splendid  crops.  Owner  an  old  man,  is  re- 
tiring from  farm.  Price  for  short  time, 
$40  an  acre.  Will  carry  the  biggest  part 
of  it  back  on  farm  at  6  per  cent  interest. 
The  above  farm  is  a  great  bargain  at  the 
price.  W.  W.  Mitchell,  A^ent,  Bee  Bldg.. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Montana 

MONTANA  FREE  HOMESTEADS  INI 
the  Musselshell  country— 320  homesteads; 
no  crop  failures.  Get  our  price  to  locate 
you  Going  fast.  Montana  Homestead. 
Bureau,  588  Brandeis  Bldg.,  Omaha. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America's  "best  yet"  breed  —  pure 
White — every  way  desirable.  In  great 
demand.  Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
10c  for  copy.  "Good  Poultry,"  our  quar- 
terly magazine,  25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices 
— gives  valuable  record  covering  three 
'nonths'  work  with  poultry.    The  way  to 

nake  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way.  Write 

onlght. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES 

Eleven  head,  consisting  of  10  mares  and 
1  stallion.    All  spotted.    Will  price  right. 

S.  T.  CAMPBELL, 
43d  and  Center  Sts.,    -    -    Omaha,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Pure-Bred  Registered 
MT    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


The   Greatest   Dairy  Breed 

Hcnd  for  KHKK  Mlu-trater]  Bookleia 
Holsteln-FriCBlan  AMfn.  BOI  179,  IJrattlcboro.  Vt 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  FOLDS  FOB  SALE. 

2r,  heart  of  extra  choice  Red  Polled  femalcB  for 
Kiiliv  All  ae<».  A  number  nl  ahow  yard  charac- 
ter. Alan  a  tew  bulla  of  HI  llWMM*  an".  Duroc 
Jersey  hogn  for  aalo  at.  all  llmea.  Price*  reanon- 
able.     Oeorae  Schwab,   Clay  Center,  N'eb. 


They  Keep  It  Up 

There  are  some  cattle  that  give  mora 
milk  when  they  are  lresh  than  a  Jersey, 
but  there  isn't  any  breed  that  gives  as 
rich  milk  as 

The  Jersey 

at  as  small  feeding  cost,  nor  Is  there 
any  breed  of  <  .ttle  that  will  keep  it  MP 
like  Jerseys  will,  i/e«r  in  and  year  «uU 
That's  why  you  ought  to  buy  Jerseys  to 
Increase  your  herd's  efficiency.  Send 
for  Jersey  facts. 
AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  Haw  York 


Wyoming 

BLACKBURN  FARMS,  ALBANY 
county,  Wyoming— Is  never  troubled  with 
104  to  112  degrees  heat,  although  it  has 
some  300  sunshiny  days  peir  year.  Neither 
rain  or  excessive  heat  e\  er  destroys 
crops  or  injures  the  harvest.  You  can 
work  out  of  uoors  every  day  in  comfort. 
Stock  thrives  on  cured  grass  all  winder 
without  shelter.  Roads  aie  good  every 
month  of  the  year.  The  stage  runs  to 
and  from  Blackburn  Farms  every  other 
day,  carrying  mail  and  packages.  The 
Hahn's  Peak  railroad  brings  freight  to 
Millbrook,  In  sight  of  the  ranch  build- 
ings. Almost  every  farm  house  has  a 
telephone,  so  you  can  talk  to  any  neigh- 
bor or  to  Laramie.  Ask  I'rof.  Parsons 
at  the  Experiment  Station  any  question 
about  grain,  grass  or  vegetable  growing 
and  you  will  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 
The  animal  husbandry  professor  is  just 
as  willing  to  tell  you  about  stock  rais- 
ing and  its  troubles.  These  experts  are 
an  invaluable  aid  to  farming  there.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
have  a  wonderful  advantage  over  thosj 
who  live  farther  away  in  getting  to  and 
from  the  university  at  Laramie.  But  you 
ought  to  read  very  carefully  our  illus- 
trated booklet  and  go  and  see  just  what 
we  have  You  will  be  infatuated  with 
what  we  show  you.  Cheap  rates  are  on 
now.  Let  us  tell  you  about  them.  A 
trip  there  will  surely  do  you  a  lot  Ol 
good.  No  change  of  cars.  Laramie  De- 
velopment Co.,  Thomas  Campbell,  as- 
sistant secretary,  441  Board  of  Trade, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


BUILDING  PLANS 


A  BOOK  OF  BUNGALOWS  AND 
houses  for  cold  climates;  modern,  prac- 
tical and  artistic,  sent  postpaid  for  75c. 
Special  plans  for  all  kinds  of  buildings 
also  prepared.  L.  Harry  Warriner, 
Architect,  Neeland  Bldg.,  Gary,  Ind. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


POULTR  Y,  EGGS  AND  BUTTER 
wanted,  highest  market  price;  egg  cases 
furnished  free.    Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 


COLLIE  DOGS 


FANCY  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
for  sale  cheap.  Hoefelman  Bros.,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


FENCE  POSTS 


TKN\NT  WAXTKU  Kolt  AN  fi- 
acre irrigated  farm,  central  Wyoming. 
Unlimited,  Inexhaustible  supply  of  water. 
Best  soil.  Big  local  market  for  all  crops. 
A  most  liberal  proposition  to  the  man 
who  means  business.  For  particulars 
write  Russell  Thorp,  Lusk,  Wyoming. 


FENCE  POSTS  AND  POLES  OF  RED 
Mountain  cedar.  All  sizes.  Write  for 
price  list.    Gustav  Berg,  Cocolalla,  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  jobs;  $63  to  $100  month  to 
commence.  Vacations.  Steady  \\  ork. 
Over  12.000  appointments  coining.  Parcel 
Post  requires  several  thousand.  Influ- 
ence unnecessary.  Write  immediately  for 
free  list  of  positions  available.  Frankl  n 
Institute,  Dept.  R-99,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozmcnt,  39-K,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  -  W 
have  beautiful  marked  calves,  15-ltith 
pure  blood,  from  large-producing,  high- 
grade  dams  and  a  very  fine  sire;  either 
sex;  males.  $15;  females,  $17;  from  8  to  G 
weeks  old:  crated  and  put  aboard  ex- 
press car  for  any  point.  Send  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farms.  Whitewater, 
Wis.;  Hanson  K-   llawcs.  Props. 


POULTRY 


HORSES  AND  MI  LKS 


Percheron.  Belxlnn  and  Shire 

•  Stallions.  Mammoth  Jacks 

*  and  Jennets 

9ome  extra  good  home-bred  Stallions,  Percherons  and  Shires.  <°r'm\"K  \ 
years^K  a Ma pasture  raised.    Thirty  head  of  Jennets  of  all  ■ h-.t. 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


•II  at  i 


ul    -ill  DAJItUre  raiseu.      i  niriy  iicmu  oi   .ici'iic.o  «•  •  -      ■    -..  •_ 

lemocraHo  prices  for  the  next  30  days  to  close  them  out  Everything 

LITCHFIELD,  NFBRASKA 


sold  with  a  breeding  guarantee 
HENRY  BECK, 


J..R  i  :  w  c  H  i   k  o  N  *  — 

Thirteen  young  reglatored  Stum, 
with  big  nl7.e,  a  lot  of  bone  and 
w,uaro  hullt.  Moncy-tnnk.ru  lor 
you  at  my  breeder'*  price*.  Jual 
part   of  Omaha.  .  , 

FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7.  Ch.ninn,  low. 


RBD  POLLED  OATTLH 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age.  fe- 
males; nil  a«cH  Hem  qual- 
ity, Prices  rlKht.  W  K. 
Hchwal..   clay    Outer.  Neb 


BOL8TBIN-I  RHD81  IN 


MJCTIONEKRS 


JACOB  WERNSMAN 
Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb. 
LIVE    STOCK  AUCTIONEER. 

Thoroughly  pouted  In  pedigrees  and  value*  ''an 
f  urn  I  nil  beat  of  rofcrcnrcR  from  breeder!  fur  whom 
t  have  conducted  Hales.    Write  me  for  open  dates, 


Wanted--300  Holstein  Cows 


Wnntnd— o00   grade  Holstein  cowh    frnsh  or 

ami  free  from  disease.    (!l<<   price  nni 


done-   to  calving. 

They  nuiHt  be  tuberculin  tested 

description  of  what  you  have  to  offer  In  rirnt  letter. 

A<Mr<  :h  V    III'-',  Twentieth  (Vnliirj    1'nriner,  Omaha. 


Neb. 


Leghorns 

WANTED— 100  S.  «'.  HEOWN  l.KC- 
horn  pullets,  spring  hatch  of  l:ll:l.  Must 
be  standard  bred.     State  lowest  price  In 

III  .M|      COI'I  eSPOIilleliee.  Stale       ill  i     ill  Ol 

breeding.  Address  W.  J.  DeWltt.  Prop.. 
Pino  Pldfc'e  poultry  Stock  Kami.  Pox  If., 
Hclmont,  Neb.  

Wynmlofles 

OSCAR  h  HOCK,  BRBBOBR  OP 
White  Wyandotte*.  Council   Hliiffs,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOYS,  K  K  A I  >  'PIUS  UK  \KK  OIVINO 
M  way  I  <«*>  <  ivi-i  land  WatlwM.  Drop  lis  a 
card  and  we  will  tell  \  ..u  Imw  \<>u  mnv 
secure  one  of  them  without  cost  to  you. 
Sioux  City  Novcltv  Company.  707  No- 
hrnska  St  .  Sloii\  <  It » .  l"W.t 


P ITRNT8 

PATENT  YOTTR  IDEA8:  THB1  HAT 
hrliiK  you  wealth;  fil-pawn  Patent  Hook 
free  Kltr.Kornl.l  *  i'ii.  Kept  U  Wash- 
ington. I)    C.    Established  W 

HCHOOL8    AND  <X)LLEflEH 

8PBCIAL  HtrMMRR  RATB  NOW  IN 
.  rr.  ■  t     ijualifv    for    repnlrmnn,    «  linuf- 

fetir  or  demoiietrntiir     W  rite  for  our  f  

cntnlottiie     Lincoln  Auto  Heht.ul.   '!•'  "" 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

or  Kalmuck  Hkylnrk  Johanns  nn.l  of  Kln«  He»l"  Ly«;; 
nod  A     I!    ')    dams     Csn   spnre_ii  few  (rood   rem  si 
300  Be«»  Blilif..  Oinslm. 


We  have  several  (food  sons 
ror  sale     They  are  from  koo 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIR 


Web 


SI  I  MS 


AI.FAI.KA    HEEPH—  r  A  N  <  i 
em  grown     Wilte  for  aemides  and  price* 
A.   P.  H'ofleM.  Co.   Itloffs.  lown 

Pet  w  een  thllty  »M«1  forty  etiHlnro  of 
different  t\f<«  will  l.e  lit  the  V  rem>Ult 
Power  EarinliiK   I  >•  tiionattntloti 

• 


Buy  a  Golden  Prairie  Farm 

Buy  It  Direct  from  the  Owner  and  Save  the  Land  Agent's  Commission 
Buy  It  on  the  Crop-Paying  Plan  and  It  Will  Pay  for  Itself  While  You  Sleep 

Bead  what  one  man  thinks  of  the  Golden  Prairie  District  and  of  the  Federal  Land  and  Securities  Company:  "What  does 
it  cost  to  visit  the  Golden  Prairie?"  "How  much  time  does  it  take?"  "What  sort  of  folks  are  the  Federal  people?"  "What 
is  the  country  like?"  These  and  similar  queries  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective  investor  and  it  was  to  provide  a  con- 
crete answer  that  Mr.  Lamont,  the  member  of  the  Company  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  correspondence  from 
Nebraska,  wrote  to  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Jackman  of  Louisville,  Nebraska,  and  the  following-  is  Mr.  Jackman's  reply: 


Louisville,  Neb.,  July  18,  1913. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Lamont, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Dear  Sir: 

i  have  your  letter  asking  for  a  statement  of  mv  actual  expenses 
on  my  trip  from  Louisville  to  Cheyenne  and  return  and  the  time  that 
it  took  me  to  make  the  trip.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
thinking  of  going  to  look  over  the  Golden  Prairie  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit the  following: 

Railroad  fare.  ..  $22.00     (No  excursion  rates  in  effect.) 

Meals  and  room  .  .  $3.60 

Total  $25.60 

I  live  at  Louisville,  Neb.,  about  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Omaha. 
I  left  Louisville  at  9:10  o'clock  on  May  15  and  got  to  Omaha  at  10:30 
o'clock.  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  train  out  immediately,  one  that 
was  behind  time,  and  I  got  to  Cheyenne  at  12:30  that  night.  Other- 
wise I  would  have  arrived  at  9:45  in  the  forenoon.  At  8  o'clock  we 
started  in  the  Company's  automobile  to  look  at  the  lands.  We  got 
back  in  town  at  noon  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went  out  again.  I  found 
two 'quarters  that  suited  my  taste.  We  looked  the  quarters  over  thor- 
oughly that  I  picked  on,  drove  all  over  them  and  went  to  all  the  corner 
stones.  I  then  asked  that  I  be  given  until  morning  to  think  the  matter 
over  and  we  came  into  town. 


The  next  morning  I  told  them  that  I  would  take  one  of  the  quar- 
ters and  the  papers  were  made  out.  At  1:55  that  afternoon  I  took  the 
train  for  home  arriving  at  Louisville  the  next  morning  at  9:10  o'clock. 
1  was  gone  just  three  days  from  home. 

I  began  corresponding  with  the  Federal  Land  and  Securities  Com- 
pany about  three  years  ago  and  was  favorably  impressed  with  what 
they  wrote  me  but  it  was  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  the  Golden  Prai- 
rie district  could  be  what  they  claimed.  Then  the  fact  that  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  farm  being  known  around  Louisville,  I  was  constantly  solic- 
ited to  go  elsewhere  to  look  at  land  and  I  made  several  trips  of  inspec- 
tion but  until  I  visited  the  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Wyoming  I  did 
not  find  anything  that  appealed  to  me  sufficiently  to  buy  it. 

It  was  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Lamont,  for  me  to  do  business  with  the 
Federal  people.  No  pulling  and  hauling  to  keep  me  from  seeing 
things  for  myself.  No  cappers,  no  booze  offered  me — just  a  fair  honest 
showing  of  the  lands  and  letting  me  use  my  own  judgment.  After  be- 
ing "wooled  around"  by  land  agents  for  three  years  it  was  certainly  a 
relief  to  deal  with  a  Company  that  sells  direct  to  its  customers  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  I  saved  a  least  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre  by  buying  of 
a  firm  that  cuts  out  the  middleman. 

Yours  truly, 

GEO.  H.  JACKMAN. 


here  is  a  typical  winter  wheat  field  scene  in  the  Golden  Prairie  District.  It  is  reproduced  from  a  photo  taken 
on  the  Kendrick  larm  about  July  1,  1913,  and  not  only  gives  an  idea  of  the  crops  raised  here  this  season  but  also 
the  thrifty  growth  of  fruit  and  foliage  trees  grown  with  out  artificial  watering  on  this  fertile  upland  prairie. 

The  U.  S.  Government  Weather  Bureau  Records  sh  ow  that  up  t0  this  date  July  21  our  hjgtiest  temperature 
here  was  92.    H'ow  hot  has  it  been  this  summer  where  you  live? 

We  Back  Our  Statements  With  Our  Guarantee 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  space  provided  in  the  Certificate  published  below,  cut  out  and  mail  the  certificate  to  us  and  we  will  return 
it  to  you  signed  by  the  President  of  our  Company,  together  with  descriptive  literature,  Pictorial  Souvenir  and  sectional  map  of  the  District.  Ad- 
dress us  at  100  West  17th  street,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming, . 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  AND  SECURITIES  CO. 

Capital  Stock  $200,000.00 

References  by  Permission:    Citizens  National  Bank  and  First 
National  Bank  of  Cheyenne. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  GUARANTEE 

The  Golden  Prairie  of  Wyoming  is  an  agricultural  district.  It  is  protected  on  the  southwest  by  the  snow-capped  Rockies  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  extreme  heat  or  hot  winds.  The  records  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  prove  this.  The  district  lies  west  of  the  sand  hills  of  western 
Nebraska  and  is  well  grassed,  fertile  prairie,  free  from  sage  brush,  alkali,  gumbo  or  hardpan.  No  irrigation  is  practiced  or  required  to  raise 
crops  here.  Pure  well  water  is  found  in  abundance  at  reasonable  depth.  To  protect  those  bona  fide  prospective  settlers  who  have  been  mis- 
informed or  who  are  uncertain  as  to  conditions  here  we  issue  this  CERTIFICATE  OF  GUARANTY  for  the  benefit  only  of  the  one  whose  name 
is  endorsed  hereon  in  ink. 

GUARANTY:  We,  THE  FEDERAL  LAND  AND  SECURITIES  COMPANY,  hereby  guarantee  that  every  statement  hereon  or  contained  in  any  of  our 
literature,  or  signed  letters  relative  to  the  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Wyoming,  is  true  and  correct.  We  further  agree  to  reimburse  the  one  whose  name 
appears  hereon  for  his  railroad  fare  from  his  present  address  to  Cheyenne  and  return  and  Five  Dollars  ($5)  per  day  for  the  time  actually  and  necessarily 
Mpent  by  him  in  making  a  personal  examination  of  said  district,  this  agreement  to  be  binding  upon  us  in  the  event  the  said  rarty  calls  at  our  office  within 
ninety  (90)  days  from  the  date  thereof,  goes  over  the  district  with  us  and  do  es  not  find  conditions  here  fully  as  represented  by  us  in  every  particular. 


To 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  AND  SECURITIES  COMPANY 


By 


.  President. 
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AMAGAZ1NEFORTHEMENANDWOMENOFTHE«FARM- 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  August  9,  1913 


Number  661 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 


We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2 —  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud,  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Vegetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  be  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6^x8%   inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  50  0  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7—  -Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 

and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  ' 4  Set- 
ting" and  "Non-setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  caponize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9 —  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

10— Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money."  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Money 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know-HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price  \  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2.50 1  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $1.50}        a  a 
Total  $4.00)  ^•UU 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

Modern  Reasons 

"What  were  her  reasons  for  re- 
fusing you?" 

"Well,  it  sounded  like  an  essay 
on  eugenics,  genealogy  and  fin- 
ance."— Judge. 

Hard  to  Please 
An  old  citizen  in  a  country  vil- 
lage, being  asked  for  a  subscription 
toward  repairing  the  fence  of  the 
graveyard,  declined,  saying:  "I 
subscribed  toward  improving  that 
burying  ground  nigh  on  to  forty 
years  ago,  and  my  family  hain't 
had  no  benefit  from  it  yet." 

True  Love 
William  H.  Crane,  the  actor,  says 
he  first  learned  what  true  love  is  by 
accidentally  overhearing  a  brief  con- 
versation between  a  young  man  and 
a  very  pretty  girl.  "And  you're  sure 
you  love  me?"  said  she.  "Love 
you?"  echoed  the  young  fellow. 
"Why,  darling,  while  I  was  bidding 
you  goodbye  on  the  porch  last  night 
your  dog  bit  a  piece  out  of  the  calf 
of  my  leg,  and  I  never  noticed  it  till 
I  got  home." 

Professional  Point  of  View 
The  mayor  of  a  small  western 
town  sat  in  the  barber's  chair,  hav- 
ing his  hair  cut.  The  remnants  of 
the  local  Grand  Army  post,  thinned 
by  death  and  old  age,  marched  past 
the  shop  on  their  way  to  a  flag- 
raising  at  the  high  school. 

The  mayor  remarked  to  the  bar- 
ber, "Well,  they're  getting  few  and 
far  between  now." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  barber,  "but 
you  won't  be  bald  for  some  time 
yet." — Youth's  Companion. 

His  Literal  Wife 

Mr.  Ives  has  a  mind  that  delights 
in  facts.  One  evening  he  laid  down 
the  paper,  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said: 

'That's  odd." 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  his  wife. 

"Why,  here  is  a  man  who  says 
that  it  would  take  twelve  million 
years  to  pump  the  sea  dry  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  gallons  a  second." 

Mrs.  Ives  sat  thinking  the  matter 
over.    Finally,  she  said: 

"Why,  Henry,  where  would  they 
put  all  the  water?"  —  Lippincott's. 

How  the  Fight  Began 
Down  in    one    of    the  southern 
states  recently  a  colored  man  and 
his  wife  were  haled  into  court  on  a 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace. 

"Rastus,"  said  the  magistrate,  ad- 
dressing the  husband,  "you  are  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  your  entire 
neighborhood  on  Tuesday  night. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

"It  wah  dis  way,  ledge," explained 
Rastus.  "Me  an'  Lucy  got  into  an 
ahgument  obah  de  coin  she  got"  fo' 
a  week's  wash.  She  call  me  a  lazy 
loafah,  an'  I  slap  her  down  flat.  Up 
she  hop,  and  smash  a  skillet  on  my 
head,  an'  draps  me  flat.  Den  up  I 
riz  and  welt  her  wid  a  chalh  leg,  an' 
den  she  flang  a  teak  i  1 1 1  e  at  mi!, 
v/hich  scald  •quite  consld'able." 

"I  see,"  commented  the  magis- 
trate, looking  at  Rastus.  "And  then 
what  happened?" 

"An*  den,  Jedge,"  answered  Ras- 
tus with  great  deliberation,  "an'  den 
we  bergun  to  fight." — Pittsburgh 
Telegram. 
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Farm  Power  Demonstration,  5ept.  8- 1 3 


HE  Farm  Power  Demonstration  at  Fremont  will  be  the 
most,  extensive  exhibition  of  it,s  kind  that  the  world  has 
ever  »wn.  For  a  number  of  yearn  Canada  has  ha  el  a 
b i k  motor-plowing  contest,  but  the  coining  Fremont 
demonstration,  from  an  educational  Standpoint,  will  surpass  not 
only  the  Canadian  contest,  but  all  other  such  exhibitions  as  well, 
regardless  of  where  they  have  b«jen  held. 

Fifteen  of  the  largest  ma  n  u  I  ;n  I  u  i  ■  is  of  gas  true  tors  have  al- 
ready entered  for  the  demonstration,  and  each  will  show  from  fine 
to  three  types  of  ermines  and  a  variety  of  other  implements  for 
use  with  them,  including  plows,  rllseH,  harrows  and  seeders.  Com 
plete  list  of  entries  Is  as  follows: 

Aultman  &  Taylor  Machlner\  Company,  Avery  Company,  .1. 
I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Fmorson-llranl  Ingham  Im- 
plement Company,  Hackney  Manufacturing  Company,  Hurl-Purr 
Company,  Holt  Caterpillar  Companv.  International  ll:irvi|«T 
Company,  Leader-  Knglnc  Company,  Minneapolis  Steel  and  Ma- 
chinery Company.  Humely  &•  Co.,  KiiHsell  &  Co  ,  Wullls  Tractor 

Company,  Ward  Tractor  Complin  \  and  .lar  dlne  Kotar,   I •  I . . •  ■  <   

pany. 

Notice  Is  given  thus  onrly  In  order  that  fnrmors  tuny  nial  r 
their  arrnngements  beforehand  for  attending  the  exhibition.  No 
one  should  iiiIhh  It. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Not  on  Good  Terms 
Effie,  will  you  run  to  the  door 

and  call  Fido,  please?" 

"I   can't,   mamma,    'cos  I  aren't 

speakin'  to  Fido  since  he  broke  my 

doll." 

Lesson  in  Mineralology 
Little  Girl  (examining  a  piece  of 

silver  ore) — How  do  they  get  the 

silver  out  of  this  rock? 
Papa — They  smelt  it. 
Little  Girl — Well,  I  smelt  it,  too, 

but  none  of  the  silver  came  out — 

Brooklyn  Citizen. 

Great  Game 
"Why,  Jacky,  open  the  door  and 
let  Katie  in.  Don't  you  see  it's 
raining?"  cried  Jack's  mother.  "I 
can't,  mamma,"  said  Jactoy.  "We 
are  playing  Noah's  ark.  I'm  Noah 
and  Katie  is  the  sinners,  and  she 
must  stay  out  in  the  wet." — Har- 
per's Round  Table. 

Doubtful 

A  little  girl  whose  father  was 
very  ill  was  asked  if  she  had  prayed 
for  his  recovery.  "No,"  she  re- 
plied, her  innocent  eyes  wide  and 
solemn.  "I  did  think  of  it,  tout 
then  I  wondered  if  it  would  be  any 
use.  I  know  God's  bigger  'n'  wiser 
than  people,  but  I  didn't  know  if 
He  could  kill  germs." 

~Safe~ 

The  McTavish  family  was  dining, 
and  each  member  eagerly  watched 
Mr.  McTavish  carving  the  fowl, 
none  so  eagerly,  however,  as  the 
dog,  for  that  intelligent  animal 
never  took  his  eyes  off  the  bird. 
Suddenly  the  knife  slipped  and  sent 
a  fragment  of  poultry  rolling  on  the 
floor. 

"Michty  me,"  cried  McTavish, 
"the  leg,  my  own  favorite  bit.  The 
dog'M  get  it." 

"No,  it  won't  father,"  said  the 
youngest  McTavish.  "He'll  not  get 
it.  I've  got  my  foot  on  it." — 
Young's  Magazine. 

Hard  on  the  Children 

An  alert  little  a-year-old  was 
taking  a  walk  in  a  city  park  with 
her  mother  for  the  first  time,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  boat  land- 
ing where  the  swan  bonis  were  wait- 
ing Elsie  pulled  awa\  ami  declared 
vigorously  that  she  did  not  want  to 
go,  and  as  her  mother  urged  her  she 
broke  Into  tears. 

The  sudden    fear  was   so  unusual 

that  her  mother  could   not  under- 
stand  it,   until  she  heard   the  boat 
n  an's  call: 

"Come  along,  come  along:  ride 
<  lenr  around  the  pond;  only  5  cents 
for  ladies  and  gents,  children 
thrown  In!" 

Kilt    Vol    in    Sul  1 1 ngetto  Circles 

While  purchasing  the  Utile  sau- 
sages of  which  we  are  so  fond  wo 
i. diced  the  arrival  of  our  friends, 
Totty  nnd  Toodluins.  Haiti  Tood- 
lunis:     "Who's  thai  went  out?" 

"Janitor's  wife,"  mild  Totty. 

Hut   Toodluins  was  not  satisfied, 
so  asked:     "What's  a  wlfo?" 

At  this  Totty  scowled  at  To.od- 
leins  nnd  replied  In  tie  loud  tones 
one  commonly  employs  In  making 
Kngllsh  Intelligible  to  a  foreigner: 
"Toodlums,  a  wlfo  Is  u  woman  that 
does  a  man's  washing  and  cooks  his 
dinner.  Now,  I  wmil  you  to  remem- 
ber Ihnl,  for  1  ain't  u  golni'  to  tell 
you  nKiiln."     New  York  Tribune, 
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Marketing  Plan  of  Texas  Farmers'  Union 

Wells  Fargo  Express  Company  Accepts  President  Radford's  Plan  for  Handling  Perishable  Farm  Products 


ETER  RADFORD,  president  of  the 

P Texas  Farmers'  Union,  makes  the 
announcement  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  with  the 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Express  to  act 
as  intermediary  between  the 
shipper  and  buyer  in  the  sale  of  farm 
produce.  The  plan  which  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Texas  Farmers'  Union  and  accepted  by  the 
Wells  Fargo  company  contemplates  that  the 
express  company,  through  its  agents,  will  ac- 
cept from  housewives  and  dealers  in  cities  a 
continuous  order  of  country  produce,  shipment 
to  be  made  daily  or  at  periods  specified  by  the 
buyer.  These  orders  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Texas  farmer  to  fill. 

The  express  company  will  encourage  the 
movement  of  the  business  and  special  packages 
will  be  constructed  with  compartments  for  eggs, 
butter,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  to  accommodate 
the  trade  so  that  the  farmer  can  keep  his  cus- 
tomer supplied  with  a  variety  of  seasonable 
produce. 

The  Wells  Fargo  people  will  also  keep  the 
producer  advised  of  market  conditions  in  the 
larger  cities  and  by  free  distribution  of  de- 
pendable information  hope  to  take  out  much  of 
the  friction  and  misunderstanding  now  existing 
between  the  shipper  and  the  dealer  and  to  pre- 
vent glutting  one  market  and  starving  another. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  speakers 
and  writers  to  graphically  measure  the  dis- 
tance from  the  farm  to  the  table,  but  this  is 
perhaps  the  first  instance  where  a  comprehen- 
sive and  capable  route  to  shorten  it  has  been 
surveyed  and  opened  up.  As  the  movement  de- 
velops, President  Radford  thinks  it  will  be 
adopted  by  other  carriers  ami  the  territory  ex- 
tended throughout  the  United  States. 

A  New  Roadway  of  Trade 

When  asked  for  his  views  on  the  effect  of 
the  plan  upon  distribution,  President  Radford 
said:  "We  are  blazing  a  new  roadway  of  na- 
tional trade  and  it  is  going  to  take  co-operation 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  both  the  producer 
and  consumer  in  smoothing  out  the  rough 
places,  but  I  have  abiding  faith  In  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  movement.  The  new  situation 
lends  Itself  admirably  to  settlement  organiza- 
tion* of  consumers  that  can  place  a  community 
order  with  a  local  farmers'  union  to  fill.  The 
Farmers'  Union  has  asked  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  put  one  or  more  experts 
on  the  project  with  a  View  of  strengthening 
the  weak  points  as  they  develop,  and  to  work 
out  plans  for  extending  the  new  system  of  mar- 
keting into  the  staple  products  and  apply  It  to 
all  lines  of  transportation. 

"The  only  line  of  industry  that  has  ever 
been  successfully  and  constructively  regulated 
is  the  common  carrier.  If  we  can  make  Hu  tu 
the  agency  between  the  producer  and  consumer, 
then  we  will  have  a  regulated  highway  of  com- 
merce where  the  article  can  safely  travel  with- 


out danger  of  being  burglarized  on  the  road- 
ways of  trade. 

Middleman  Needs  Regulation 
"The  Farmers'  Union  has  long  cherished  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  producer  and  consumer 
nearer  together.  The  middleman  is  nothing 
more  than  a  farm  hand,  but  he  is  able  to  fix 
his  own  wages  and  collect  them,  and  to  multi- 
ply his  transactions  as  he  pleases.  He  is,  at 
best,  an  independent  and  ofttimes  incompetent 
servant  of  agriculture  and  frequently  deserves 
to  be  either  disciplined  or  discharged.  The 
middlemen  are  without  competition  or  govern- 
ment supervision.  They  need  regulating  as 
badly  as  the  common  carrier,  and  the  plan  af- 
fords facilities  for  a  competitive  system  of  mar- 
keting which  will  act  as  a  check  against  the 
greed  of  the  middleman,  a  leverage  against 
combinations  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  avoid 
gluts  on  the  market. 

"The  new  plan  is  not  without  its  compensa- 
tion to  the  middleman.  While  reducing  him 
to  his  natural  position  as  an  industrial  domes- 
tic, it  will  restore  to  him  many  ( profitable  ad- 
vantages which  he  has  forfeited  for  power.  It 
will  take  out  waste,  uncertainty  and  ineffi- 
ciency and  will  add  volume,  stability  and  con- 
science to  the  business. 

"The  consumer  will  likewise  feel  the  gener- 
osity of  the  new  system  of  distribution  in  the 
extension  of  the  season  of  perishable  products 
far  beyond  their  present  limits.  As  a  rule  the 
movement  of  perishable  products  scarcely  gets 
well  under  way  until  the  market  is  glutted 
and  the  best  part  of  the  crop  rots  on  the 
ground  and  the  producer,  dealer,  consumer  and 
carrier  are  the  innocent  victims  of  a  crude  and 
viscious  distribution  system.  The  farmer,  how- 
ever, will  now  be  able  to  fill  his  orders  more 
regularly  during  the  season,  and  agricultural 
panics  will  be  unknown,  and  business  generally 
will  feel  the  steadying  hand  of  this  new  influ- 
ence in  trade.  The  volume  of  business  will  bo 
largely  increased  and  waste  turned  into  profit. 
The  Need  of  Sound  Money 
"On  the  line  of  products  which  will  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  traffic  adapted  to  move- 
ment through  the  new  channels  of  commerce, 
those  who  are  authorized  to  make  estimates 
tell  us  the  middleman  gets  an  average  of  40 
cents  on  the  dollar  which  the  consumer  pays 
for  the  product.  In  Just  ice  to  the  middleman. 
I  will  say  that  I  consider  half  of  thin  seeming 
profit  is  waste.  It  Is  toll  levied  by  an  Incom- 
petent and  Immoral  Bystem  of  business  which 
breeds  panics  in  marketing  and  enforces  spec- 
ulation In  the  business.  The  farmer  is  com- 
pelled to  do  business  on  a  60-cent  dollar,  While 
other  linen  of  Industry  have  sound  money. 

"The  annual  profit  of  the  middleman  of  the 
nation  on  fruit,  vegetables  and  poultry  approxi- 
mates one  billion  dollars,  and  the  new  sy>  t<  m 
of  distribution  place*  In  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer an  opportunity  of  securing  a  large  an  nl 

of  this  profit.  It  has  the  additional  possibility 
or  adding  at  least  one  third  to  the  volume  of 
the  business,  oh  1  consider  that  more  than  :'.<> 
per  cent  of  this  class  of  products  never  leave* 


the  farm  for  want  of  a  market  or  rots  in  the 
field  for  lack  of  profitable  prices. 

"The  interests  of  the  producer  and  common 
carrier  harmonize  sufficiently  to  admit  of  a 
working  basis  of  co-operation.  The  carrier, 
receiving  no  part  of  the  purchase  price  or  di- 
rect compensation  for  the  sale  of  the  article, 
would  flot  be  subjected  to  the  character  test 
which  the  middleman  must  meet  in  every  trans- 
action. The  desire  to  move  the  business  would 
naturally  stimulate  the  carrier  to  exertion  on 
behalf  of  the  producer,  and  their  activities 
would  compensate,  rather  than  conflict  with, 
the  producer,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  having  power  over  rates,  can  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  public.  The  plan  will 
reduce  the  element  of  risk  to  the  minimum. 

Railroads  Should  Have  Market  Bureau 

"I  am  hoping  that  the  railroads  will  also 
put  on  a  market  bureau.  The  railroads  have 
been  plowing,  so  to  speak,  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  their  intense  inter- 
est in  increasing  the  tonnage,  and  the  same 
reasons  apply  to  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
business  interests  generally,  but  bumper  crops 
without  market  facilities  have  sent  more  farm- 
ers staggering  down  the  back  alleys  of  agri- 
culture than  all  the  pests  and  drouths  that  ever 
cursed  this  nation.  Certainly  a  freight  soli- 
citor could  offer  no  greater  inducement  to  a 
farmer  than  a  profitable  sale  of  the  products, 
and,  indeed,  the  railroad  can  give  no  greater  en- 
couragement to  the  producer  than  top  prices 
for  things  he  can  raise.  The  railroads  will  find 
that  one  good  salesman  in  the  market  will  do 
more  to  stimulate  production  than  a  dozen  pro- 
fessors in  the  field.  The  railroads  can  give 
agriculture  no  more  serious  blow  than  to  dump 
the  farmer's  crop  at  destination,  which  Is  fre- 
quently done. 

"Marketing,  not  production,  Is  tho  problem 
that  confronts  the  American  farmer  today,  an.) 
I  want  to  commend  the  Wells  Fargo  company 
for  Us  understanding  and  co-operation  in  solv- 
ing our  problems.  Our  transportation  systems 
are  the  dray  carts  of  agriculture  am!  CM  be 
made  capable  ;l -(Idlers  of  farm   produce  The 

middleman    has    1  1    driving     the  delivery 

wagon,  but  the  present  plan  gives  the  fanner 
a  hold  on  the  reins.  There  Is  no  other  ma- 
chinery now  c  om  i  l  uclcil  that  will  lend  KmoU 
to  salesmanship  quite  ho  readily  as  our  com- 
mon carriers,  with  offices  girdling  the  globe 
and  agem  !<•    in  "  <-r\  market 

A  We*d  <o  the  l  :ii  m.  i  . 

"Tho  connection  of  the  Farmers'  Union 
with  thlH  matter  has  been  to  (oiniulute  and 
submit  a  general  plan  to  the  Wells  Ksrgo  P«e- 
ple.  It  1m  up  to  the  farmers  ludh  Idually  to 
make  It  n  success.  Rsmetnher  'hat  httMetf 
and  reliability  sr.-  \<>ur  b.  -I  •  nh  m<  n  N  our 
person  nl  reputation  and  that  of  voui  fellow 
fnrinors  Is  at  stake  In  evsry  pucknge.  Stand 
behind  V»ur  label  ami  hack  up  your  goods. 
The  table  Is  waiting  nl  the  other  end  «»t  the 
line  and  your  service  must  bo  reliable  In  bolli 
lime  and  quality." 

tr»)  • 


A  Deadly  Epidemic  in  New  York  State 

A  Fatal  Disease,  the  Infection  for  Which  Was  Derived  from  Two  Cows  in  a  Single  Dairy  Herd 


FEW   months   ago   the   cities  of 

A Cortland  and  Homer,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  were  visited  by  a 
virulent  and  deadly  epidemic  of 
septic  sore  throat.  One  peculiar- 
ity of  the  epidemic  was  that  peri- 
tonitis and  acute  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  in  many  cases,  accompanied  the 
septic  infection  of  the  throat.  It  was  finally 
noted  that  most  of  the  cases  were  found  in  that 
part  of  each  city  that  was  served  with  milk  by 
a  single  and  the  same  dairy.  The  total  num- 
ber of  cases  of  epidemic  sore  throat  reported 
was  669,  and  of  these  480  received  their  milk 
supply  from  the  same  dairy  herd.  Other 
dairies  delivered  the  milk  to  189  patients.  The 
total  milk  supply  of  the  two  towns  was  4,900 
quarts,  of  which  the  dairy  referred  to  supplied 
only  3  50  quarts.  As  soon  as  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  infection 


Milk  Zoogloea  from  Certified  Milk  Showing 
Pus  Cells  and  Streptococci 

seemed  to  come  from  a  certain  dairy,  the  owner 
of  the  dairy  had  his  cows  examined  by  the  best 
experts  that  the  state  and  the  nation  could  af- 
ford. These  experts  pronounced  the  cows  san- 
itary, healthy  and  free  from  disease.  If  their 
report  had  been  that  the  herd  was  free  of  sys- 
temic disease,  it  would  have  been  more  nearly 
accurate,  because  subsequent  investigation 
proved  that  they  were  suffering  from  a  local 
infection  of  the  udder,  which  was  not  apparent, 
and  could  not  be  determined  except  by  the 
most  careful  microscopic  examination. 

Test  Made  with  Clarifier 

After  all  attempts  to  discover  the  source  of 
the  infection  had  failed,  a  company  that  man- 
ufactures a  milk  clarifier  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  make  a  test  of  the  herd.    A  word  of 
explanation  may  be  necessary  to  show  what  a 
milk  clarifier  is,  and  what  work 
it  is  supposed  to  do.    A  milk  clar- 
ifier is  a  machine  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  taking    impurities  out 
of  milk  by  centrifugal  force,  and 
is  operated  on    principles  similar 
to  those    of    a    cream  separator. 
This  work    is    done,    however,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  butter-fat  is 
not  separated    from    the    milk  in 
the  process,  and  the  cream  line  of 
the  milk   is   definitely  preserved. 
There    is    another    difference  be- 
tween the  operation   of   the  sep- 
arator and  a  clarifier.     The  sep- 
arator removes  gross  dirt  and  sedi- 
ment from  the  milk,  which  is  de- 
posited as  a  slimy  coating  on  the 
separator  bowl,  but  does  not  re- 
move the  lighter  materials,  which 
have  been  proved  to  include  dis-      Each  Jar 
charges    from    inflamed    udders,  Milk 
■which  are,  as  a  rule,  loaded  with 
*  (6) 


unheal ttiful  bacteria.  The  milk  clarifier  is  so 
constructed  that  it  removes  both  the  lighter  and 
the  heavier  impurities  of  milk.  It  might  be  stated 
that  in  all  probability  the  unsanitary  part  of 
milk  is  more  frequently  contained  in  these 
lighter  materials  removed  by  the  clarifier  than 
in  the  heavier  materials  that  are  removed  by 
the  ordinary  cream  separator.  This  makes  the 
clarifier  a  valuable  instrument  in  preparing 
whole  milk  for  family  use  in  cities  and  else- 
where, since  it  does  not  separate  the  cream 
from  the  milk. 

The  term  zoogloea,  which  means  slime  con- 
taining life,  is  the  name  given  to  the  slimy  de- 
posit that  accumulates  on  the  inside  of  the 
bowl  of  the  milk  clarifier.  It  is  the  term  in 
general  use  among  bacteriologists  to  designate 
the  slimy  substance  in  which  bacteria  are  usu- 
ally found  imbedded. 

What  Accompanying  Pictures  Show 

The  makers  of  the  milk  clarifier  tested  each 
one  of  the  cows  in  th-e  suspected  herd.  The 
method  of  the  test  was  as  follows:  In  the 
case  of  each  cow  the  bowl  of  the  clarifier  would 
be  thoroughly  sterilized,  and  then  the  milk 
from  the  cow  would  be  put  through  the  ma- 
chine. The  slime  deposited  on  the  inside  of 
the  bowl  from  each  cow  was  collected  and 
placed  in  a  separate,  individual  jar  for  compari- 
son. The  accompanying  picture,  which  shows 
five  of  these  jars,  gives  an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  what  was  found  as  the  result  of  passing 
the  milk  from  each  cow  through  the  milk  clari- 
fier. In  the  first  three  jars  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  only  a  slight  coating  of  slime  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  each  jar.  In  the  last  two  jars 
the  slime  fills  the  jars  nearly  half  full.  This 
slime  in  each  of  these  cases  came  from  a  cow 
that  had  been  pronounced  healthy  and  in  good 
condition  by  the  scientific  authorities.  The 
amount  of  zoogloea  recovered  from  each  of 
these  two  cows  as  shown  in  the  last  two  jars 
is  startling. 

Inoculate  Guinea  Pigs 

This  zoogloea,  or  slime,  was  submitted  to 
expert,  microscopic,  bacteriological  examination 
and  found  to  be  loaded  with  streptococci.  A 
streptococcus  was  known  to  be  the  source  of 
the  infection  of  septic  sore  throat.  Most  sci- 
entific men,  on  discovering  this  fact,  would 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
learned  all  about  the  infection  that  it  was 
necessary  to  know.  But  the  experts  in  ques- 
tion submitted  guinea  pigs  to  inoculation  with 
this  material.  These  guinea  pigs  developed  not 
only  septic  sore  throat,  but  peritonitis  and 
acute  articular  rheumatism  just  as  the  infec- 
tion in  the  two  towns  named  had  them.  Fluids 
drawn  from  the  peritoneum  and  from  the  joints 
of  the  Infected  animals  proved  the  presence  of 
streptococci  there.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the 
hospitals  at  Homer  and  Cortland,   and  fluids 


were  drawn  from  the  peritoneum  from  patients 
affected  with  peritonitis  asd  from  joints  of 
those  affected  with  articu  ar  rheumatism,  and 
in  each  case  these  fluids  were  found  to  be  alive 
with  streptococci.  At  this  writing  it  seems  al- 
most certain  that  the  man  utacturers  of  the  milk 
clarifier  have  proved  that  acute  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  which  is  in  reality  not  rheuma- 
tism but  an  acute,  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  joints,  in  other  words,  a 
synovitis,  is  caused  by  a  specific  infection  by 
streptococci.  The  same  is  also  probably  proved 
with  reference  to  peritonitis.  This,  to  say  the 
least,  is  a  very  valuable  scientific  discovery. 

Milk  of  Both  Cows  Was  Deadly 
The  cows  from  which  this  infected  milk 
was  drawn  were  suffering  from  garget,  or  had 
suffered  from  some  inflammation  of  the  udder 
caused  by  a  bruise  or  some  traumatism,  thus 
accounting  for  the  presence  of  streptococci.  It 


Shows  Amount  of  Slime  Recovered  by  the  Clarifier  from  the 
of  a  Single  Cow.    The  Two  at  the  Right  Show  a  Large 
Amount  of  Slime  Which  is  Loaded  with  Streptococci 


Milk   Zoogloea   Showing   Bacteria  Removed 
from  Commercial  Milk 

was  merely  a  local  condition,  and  was  not  in 
the  least  apparent  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  infected  animals.  No  examiner  would  have 
noticed  it,  and  no  one  would  have  hesitated  to 
issue  a  health  certificate  for  both  of  them.  It 
was  left  to  the  milk  clarifier  to  demonstrate 
that  the  milk  of  both  was  deadly. 

Here  is  something  of  vital  importance  for 
all  health  authorities  to  take  into  account.  Cer- 
tified milk  means  that  one  cubic  centimeter 
does  not  contain  more  than  a  specified  num- 
ber of  bacteria,  regardless  of  kind.  The  num- 
ber is  different  in  different  cities,  varying  from 
50,000  to  500,000.  Take  the  lower  number. 
Suppose  that  the  milk  certified  under  the 
health  regulations  .of  a  certain  city  contains 
only  50,000  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter. 
But  suppose  that  every  cubic  centimeter  con- 
tains 500  streptococci.  These  last 
would  make  the  milk  deadly  to 
users,  in  spite  of  the  certificate  of 
wholesomeness  issued  by  the  health 
authorities,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  label  that  the  bottle  bears 
states  that  it  contains  only  certi- 
fied milk. 

Human  Life  Must  Be  Safeguarded 


The  first  illustration  is  an  en- 
larged view  of  streptococci  and 
pus  cells  derived  from  certified 
milk  by  the  use  of  the  clarifier.  It 
is  magnified  to  1,000  diameters.  It 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
question  that  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  health  of  the  community  to  de- 
pend on  the  fact  that  milk  is  cer- 
tified to  contain  only  a  certain 
number  of  bacteria  to  the  cubic 
centimeter;  that  human  life  is  not 
safe  when  guarded    by    such  lax 
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regulations.  Something  more  is  necessary  to 
prevent  Infection  even  from  the  most  appar- 
ently healthful  milk.  There  is  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  every  bottle  of  certified  milk. 

One  other  thing.  Up  to  date,  it  has  been 
Impossible  to  discover  streptococci  in  milk  that 
has  passed  through  the  clarifier.  The  manu- 
facturers will  not  assert  that  none  are  present. 
But  this  is  true — that  none  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

This  story  is  told  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
necessary  to  forewarn  all  people,  either  city 


dwellers  or  dwellers  on  the  farm,  of  the  danger 
that  may  lurk  in  apparently  healthy  milk.  It 
is  also  told  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  the 
health  authorities  of  the  various  localities  in 
the  country  that  bacterial  count  is  not  an  ideal 
test  for  wholesomeness  in  milk;  that  if  they 
are  efficient  to  guard  the  health  of  their  sev- 
eral localities,  something  more  must  be  done 
than  simply  to  count  the  bacteria.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  health  boards 
and  health  authorities  will  lay  upon  the  shelf 


the  regulation  for  milk  certification  as  ineffi- 
cient, and  as  cloaking  ignoranc  and  ineffi- 
ciency under  a  scientific  name,  as  providing  a 
means  by  which  deadly  infection  may  be  spread, 
and  will  substitute  for  it  a  process  of  clarifica- 
tion that  will  remove  the  growth  of  zoogloea 
from  infected  milk.  This  paper  will  be  glad 
to  answer  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  any  ques- 
tion that  anyone  may  have  to  ask  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter.  It  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance that  it  should  receive  careful  consid- 
eration. 


Why  We  Decline  Certain  Silo  Advertisin; 

II—Advertisements  for  Silos  Erected  Under  the  Harder  Patent  Will  No  Longer  Be  Accepted 


HEN  the  United  States  Silo  com- 
^  A  T       pany  failed    in    their    effort  to 
^fW  coerce    all     silo  manufacturers 

into  joining  their  combination,  it 
became  necessary  for  them  to 
adopt  some  other  means  for  ac- 
complishing the  same  end,  if 
that  end  were  to  be  gained.  The  most  feasible 
method  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  ap- 
peared to  be  to  kill  the  market  for  all  silos 
manufactured  and  sold  by  independent  compa- 
nies. If  the  purchasers  of  silos  could  by  any 
means  be  prevented  from  buying  silos  except 
those  erected  under  the  Harder  patent,  the  end 
wculd  be  accomplished.  Accordingly,  a  plan 
was  instituted  for  frightening  prospective  silo 
users  from  buying  silos  from  independent  man- 
ufacturers. The  means  by  which  this  was  to 
be  accomplished  was  by  threatening  them  or 
warning  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  expressly 
cr  by  implication,  with  a  lawsuit  for  infringe- 
ment of  the  Harder  patent. 

The  "Friendly  Warning"  Advertisement 
Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1912,  and 
again  in  1913,  the  United  States  Silo  company 
published  in  various  farm  journals  an  adver- 
tisement entitled  "Friendly  Warning  to  Silo 
Buyers."  How  "friendly"  this  warning  really 
was  may  be  judged  by  those  who  read  the  whole 
Etory  of  the  campaign  of  this  company.  In 
this  advertisement  it  was  stated  that  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  which  is  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  patent  cases,  in  three 
separate  actions  had  held  the  Harder  patent 
«;ood  and  valid,  and  had  thereby  conferred  upoi 
the  United  Plates  Silo  company  the  right  to 
fctop  all  infringement  by  injunction.  This  ad- 
vertisement, if  it  meant  anything,  meruit  that 
ail  infringements  would  be  rigorously  prose- 
cuted to  tne  end.  Why  have  they  not  used  the 
injunction  which  they  alleged  to  be  their  priv- 
ilege in  stopping  infringements  on  their  al- 
leged valid  patent? 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  was  one  of 
the  several  farm  papers  to  publish  this  adver- 
tisement. In  doing  so,  it  acted  in  good  faith. 
It  believed  that  the  United  States  Silo  company 
would  do  a«  it  virtually  promised  to  do.  It  be- 
lieved its  representations  that  the  validity  of 
the  Harder  patent  had  been  fully  established 
by  law.  I5nt  the  United  States  Silo  company 
failed  to  make  good  the  promise  they  thus  vir- 
tually made  to  the  public  This  paper  inti- 
mated, in  a  short  editorial  paragraph,  that  it 
was  time  for  the  United  States  Silo  company 
to  make  the  promises  of  their  advertisement 
good.  And  it  was  Immediately  deluded  with 
protesting  and  threatening  letters,  some  of 
which  would  make  very  Interesting  reading  for 
the  public. 

We  Start  an  Investigation 

Since  that  time,  within  the  territory  served 
by  this  paper,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  suit 
has  been  even  Instituted,  to  say  nothing  Of  be* 
Ing  prosecuted.  This  fact  of  Itself  excited  sus- 
picion and  led  to  investigation.  It  begins  to 
look  as  though  the  United  States  Silo  company 
did  not  have  the  faith  they  professed  to  have 
in  the  validity  of  the  patent  under  which  they 
were  operating.    The  whole  proceeding,  consid- 


ered from  the  beginning  until  the  present  time, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  great  game  of  bluff 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  people 
susceptible  to  fright.  This  appearance  is  given 
to  the  proceedings  by  the  following  facts: 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged  that  the  issue 
of  the  validity  of  the  Harder  patent  has  never  yet 
been  fully  tried  out.  It  is  asserted  by  people  who 
claim  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  suits 
against  Schlichter  and  against  Townsend  men- 
tioned in  the  advertisement  were  friendly  suits 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  United 
States  Silo  company  some  basis  for  their  cam- 
paign of  intimidation;  that  both  of  these  suits 
were  inadequately  defended,  and  that  if  in 
these  suits  the  full  validity  of  the  Harder  pat- 
ent had  been  thoroughly  tried  out,  and  had  the 
court  granting  the  decision  been  fully  informed 
in  the  premises,  the  decision  would  have  been 
adverse  to  the  United  States  Silo  company  in- 
stead of  in  its  favor. 

Lack  of  Prosecution 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  institu- 
ting a  lawsuit  and  prosecuting  it.  Apparently 
all  that  the  United  States  Silo  company  wished 
to  do  was  to  inform  the  public  that  suits  had 
been  begun.  If  one  may  judge  correctly  from 
appearances,  this  company  is  by  no  means  anx- 
ious to  have  the  final  issue  of  the  validity  of 
the  patent  fully  tried  out.  The  following  facts 
seem  to  indicate  this:  One  independent  silo 
company  sent  to  this  company  a  blue- 
print of  its  silo  and  invited  prosecution. 
Here  was  a  company  that  could  not  be  bluffed 
or  coerced  or  scared.  A  suit  was  instituted 
within  a  very  short  time,  but  (and  here  is  the 
significant  fact)  this  suit  so  bravely  instituted 
was  dismissed  for  lack  of  prosecution.  Why 
did  not  the  United  States  Silo  people  prosecute 
this  suit  to  the  end,  and  obtain  a  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  matter?  The  public  will  have 
its  answer  to  this  question,  and  that  answer 
will  not  be  favorable  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
silo  combination. 

Within  the  last  year  and  a  half  a  number 
of  suits  have  been  similarly  instituted  in  the 
state  of  Iowa.  The  method  of  procedure  In 
such  cases  should  be  known  to  the  reader  in 
order  that  he  may  duly  appreciate  the  facts. 
It  is  the  practice  In  such  cases,  as  soon  as  the 
pleadings  have  been  completed,  for  the  plaintiff 
to  begin  taking  evidence  by  deposition  and  af- 
fidavlt.  If  the  plaintiff  Is  really  anxious  to 
prosecute,  he  may  begin  taking  such  evidence 
as  soon  as  the  pleadings  are  completed.  When 
| Mi  heard  from  no  evidence  whatever  had  been 
taken  by  the  silo  combination  In  support  of 
their  pleadings  In  any  of  those  cases.  This 
fact  or  Itself  does  not  seem  tto  Indicate  very 
great  haste  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Silo  company  to  have  their  contention  finally 
and  fully  determined. 

Issues  in  mi  fadlTUt  Gait 

Take  another  Instance.  A  Hiilt  was  brought 
against  an  Indiana  company  that  refused  to  he 
either  eoeroed  or  Muffed.    After  interminable 

delay,  all  the  evident  e  in  Hi"  case,  both  for 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  has  been  secured,  and 
for  several  months  now  the  defendant  has  be<  n 
trying  to  bring  the  rase  to  trial,  but  without 


success.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  for 
this  delay.  The  answer  of  the  defendant  in 
this  case  alleges  that  the  Harder  patent  was 
not  issued  on  an  invention  produced  by  Harder: 
that  silos  and  containers  substantially  identical 
in  character  and  construction,  and  the  same  in 
principle  of  operation,  had  been  anticipated 
and  described  in  various  patents  issued  long  be- 
fore the  Harder  patent  was  issued,  and  it  named 
fifteen  such  anticipated  patents.  It  also  names 
seven  different  publications  in  which  the  same 
appliances  for  which  Harder  obtained  his  pat- 
ent were  fully  described  and  set  forth  before 
the  Harder  patent  was  applied  for.  It  also 
names  seventeen  different  individuals  who  had 
erected  silos  containing  the  particular  construc- 
tion or  a  part  of  it  upon  which  the  claim  of  the 
Harder  patent  is  based,  and  these  men  erected 
their  silos  long  before  the  Harder  patent  was 
applied  for.  Now,  it  is  the  law  that  a  patent, 
in  order  to  be  valid,  must  represent  inventions 
invented  by  the  patentee.  None  of  these  facts 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  suits  made  famous 
because  they  are  so  widely  advertised  by  the 
United  States  Silo  company. 

It  is  Time  to  Get  Busy 
It  looks  as  though  the  sole  aims  of  the  silo 
combine  were  specious  pretentions  to  prevent 
farmers  from  buying  silos  from  anybody  but. 
licensees  under  the  Harder  patent.  A  suit  for 
infringement  would  be  brought  and  widely  ad- 
vertised in  order  to  keep  up  the  scare,  but 
none  of  such  suits  so  begun  have  been 
tried.  It  has  every  appearance  of  a  campaign 
of  deceit  and  misrepresentation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blocking  the  sale  of  any  other  silos 
than  those  erected  under  the  Harder  patent.  It 
seems  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  that 
it  is  time  for  the  United  States  Silo  company 
either  "to  fish  or  to  cut  bait."  That  Indiana 
company  Is.  inviting  them  into  the  swimming 
pool,  and  is  saying,  "Come  In,  boys;  the  water 
is  fine."  They  seem  to  bo  shivering  on  the 
bank,  but  loudly  protesting  all  the  time  that 
they  are  the  greatest  and  most  expert  swimmers 
on  earth. 

This  Is  not  the  only  Instance  of  deceit  lu 
this  silo  campaign.  One  of  the  persons  most 
interested  in  the  United  Stales  Silo  company 
sent  to  this  paper  an  article  to  which  was  ap- 

plendeil  the  nai  f  a  certain  prole;   or  whose 

specialty  was  live  stock  feeding.  This  paper 
published  the  article  In  good  faith,  with  the 
professor's  name  ntlnched.  The  professor  pro- 
tested against  such  unwarranted  use  of  his 
name.  Ho  had  not  written  the  article,  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  It.  and  had  not  authorized 
the  use  of  his  name  In  connection  with  It.  The 
silo  people  laughingly  explained  that  the  wb.de 
thing  was  a  blunder,  a  stenographer's  mistake, 
etc.,  etc.  This  same  company  must  have  kept 
that  same  stenographer  busy  at  work.  Such 
"mistakes,"  If  lho\  oi.ur  too  often,  create  huh- 
pblon.  In  the  advertising  matter  sent  out  from 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  lulled  Stales  Silo 
company  appeared  an  article  to  which  was  at- 
tached the  name  of  another  professor.  This 
professor  asserts  that  he  did  not  write  the  ar- 
ticle; that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  It. 
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A  toy  company  at  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
started  out  to  use  only  the  waste 
wood  from  other  mills.  It  has 
worked  out  a  system  of  using  all 
small  waste  pieces  so  that  practically 
nothing  but  the  sawdust  is  lost. 


The  production  of  oats  this  year  in 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  Switzerland, 
United  States,  Japan,  Great  Britain 
and  Hungary,  excluding  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  is  1,410,000,000  bushels,  or 
80.8  per  cent  of  last  year's  produc- 
tion in  these  countries.  This  is  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
realizes  that  different  engines  are 
adapted  to  different  needs.  To  give 
the  average  farmer  an  opportunity 
to  decide  for  himself  what  kind  of 
an  engine  will  best  meet  his  require- 
ments, it  is  assisting  in  every  way 
in  putting  on  the  farm  power  exhi- 
bition and  demonstration  at  Fre- 
mont. It  does  this  for  the  benefit  of 
its  readers.  It  hopes  its  readers  will 
appreciate  this  fact. 


Word  comes  to  the  office  that  on 
July  11  and  12  a  nine-tub  lot  and  a 
thirty-six-tub  lot  of  butter  were 
shipped  from  Stapleton,  Neb.,  to 
Chicago.  The  shipment  was  two 
weeks  on  the  road,  and  the  freight 
rate  charged  was  $1.36.  The  freight 
rate  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  is  45 
cents  per  100  pounds  in  carload  lots, 
and  65  cents  for  less  than  carload 
lots.  What  must  the  rate  be  from 
Stapleton  to  Omaha?  Can  the  rail- 
roads explain,  in  addition,  the  delay 
in  transit? 


Jokers  in  Congressional 
Legislation 

When  a  joker  in  a  bill  is  spoken 
of,  it  is  generally  understood  to  be 
some  provision  that  is  slyly  slipped 
into  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  will  of  the  people  in  cer- 
tain particulars,  and  assisting  the 
efforts  of  those  that  prey  upon  the 
people.  Never  but  once,,  if  memory 
serves  aright,  has  a  joker  been  in- 
serted that  was  fully  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  and  against  the  in- 
terest of  predatory  wealth.  This 
kind  of  joker  is  found  in  the  parcel 
post  law.  At  the  last  moment, 
when  everything  had  been  satisfac- 
torily arranged  so  that  the  interests 
of  the  railroads  and  of  the  express 
companies  were  supposed  to  be 
properly  guarded,  a  joker  was 
slipped  into  the  bill  which  con- 
tained the  administrative  clause, 
putting  it  within  the  power  of  the 
postmaster  general  to  modify  the 
operation  of  the  law  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  as  he  thought  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  and  ex- 
press companies  who  had  studied 
the  bill  carefully,  and  had  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  the  exact  form 
in  which  it  should  finally  pass,  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  bill  con- 
tained only  what  they  had  sanc- 
tioned, and  let  this  innocent  little 
clause  slip  through  right  under 
their  noses  without  seeing  it.  It 
looks  as  though  the  joke  were  on 
the  railrbads  and  express  compa- 
nies, and  that  for  once  the  interests 
of  the  people  were  safe-guarded  by 
a  legislative  joker. 

The  Professional  Feeder 

The  feeding  of  stock  for  slaughter 
has  in  a  general  way  become  pro- 
fessional among  a  very  large  class 
of  cattle  feeders  in  the  corn-grow- 
ing districts  of  America.  After 
years  spent  in  the  work  of  feeding, 
where  hundreds  each  year  come  into 
the  business  and  other  hundreds  go 
out,  there  are  those  who  consist- 
ently adhere  to  the  practice  of  feed- 
ing a  lot  of  cattle  each  season.  This 
class  of  feeders  have  been  termed 
professional  feeders  for  convenience 
of  distinction.  They  are  of  the 
number  who  use  system  and  method 
in  their  work,  and  are  able  to  get 
results  approximately  as  planned. 

The  great  army  of  feeders,  how- 
ever, are  of  the  spasmodic  or  shift- 
ing character.  Circumstances  gov- 
ern whether  or  not  they  enter  the 
feeding  lists  or  go  over  with  noth- 
ing in  the  feed  lot.  The  years  that 
everybody  feeds  they  are  in  the 
game.  When  they  lose  they  stay 
out  a  year  or  two.  There  is  always 
a  large  grist  of  recruits  in  the  feed- 
ing business  when  there  is  a  big 
crop  of  corn  and  hay.  There  is  a 
sort  of  impression  that  it  gives  a 
farmer  a  business  standing  to  be 
classed  among  the  feeders  of  a  com- 
munity. There  is  something  in  this, 
too,  when  the  work  is  well  planned 
and  carried  out. 

That  the  feeding  of  cattle  has  de- 
veloped an  industry  that  deserves 
the  title  of  a  profession,  is  quite 
apparent  to  the  observer  who  meas- 
ures the  results  of  certain  feeders 
from  year  to  year.  The  work  of 
the  scientific  feeding  experiments 
that  is  being  conducted  throughout 
the    country   is    corroborative  evi- 


dence of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained 
that  places  one  feeder  in  advance  of 
another  in  his  ability  to  carry  on 
this  work  successfully  and  skillfully. 

The  organization  of  feeders  of  all 
kinds  of  live  Stock  into  state  asso- 
ciations seems  to  be  the  proper 
thing.  In  this  way  feeding  experi- 
ments may  be  made  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  members.  Experi- 
ments conducted  by  state  experi- 
ment stations  and  by  the  individual 
feeders  may  alike  become  helpful. 
There  can  be  no  greater  influence 
toward  professional  feeding  than 
proper  schooling  in  this  industry. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
state  associations,  which  will  sys- 
tematize experimental  work,  mak- 
ing it  of  value  to  all  feeders,  and 
call  attention  to  what  is  going  on  in 
this  line  of  work  throughout  the 
state  and  adjoining  states.  These 
associations  will,  soon  become  of  na- 
tional interest  to  feeders  of  live 
stock,  and  a  national  association  will 
result,  where  state  association  mem- 
bers may  attend  and  discuss  matters 
of  general  interest. 

Save  the  Parcel  Post 

The  railroads  and  the  express 
companies,  which  at  the  bottom 
constitute  one  and  the  same  finan- 
cial interest — that  is,  the  big  men 
in  the  railroads  own  the  express 
companies — are  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  in  congress  to  destroy 
the  parcel  post.  The  law  as  it  was 
passed  gave  administrative  powers 
to  the  administration.  Under  this 
clause,-  Postmaster  General  Burle- 
son proposes  to  reduce  parcel  post 
rates  and  to  increase  the  size  of 
parcels  that  will  be  admitted  to  the 
parcel  post.  The  railroads  and  the 
express  companies  assert  that  if 
these  proposed  changes  are  carried 
into  effect  it  will  result  in  a  loss  to 
them  of  $20,000,000.  Whether  this 
is  an  actual  loss  or  simply  just  so 
much  decrease  in  estimated  profits, 
they  are  careful  not  to  explain. 

The  question  then  reduces  itself 
to  this:  Are  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States 
to  be  the  determining  factor  in  this 
matter,  or  is  the  whole  thing  to  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best 
for  the  railroads  and  the  express 
companies?  The  people  of  this 
country  would  as  soon  consent  to 
the  abolition  of  the  rural  free  de- 
livery of  mail  as  to  consent  to  the 
crippling  of  the  parcel  post  act. 

The  efforts  of  the  railroads  and 
express  companies  are  directed  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  elimination 
from  the  bill  of  the  clause  that 
grants  administrative  powers. 
Should  they  succeed  in  doing  this, 
no  change  in  parcel  post  operation 
in  the  future  would  be  possible  ex- 
cept by  act  of  congress.  Everyone 
knows  how  difficult,  owing  to  the 
capacity  of  the  railroads  and  express 
companies  to  mass  their  influences 
in  Washington,  it  would  be  to  secure 
any  such  change.  Each  change 
would  require  a  fight  of  many 
years  in  order  to  secure  its  adoption. 

Readers  of  this  paper  are  urged 
to  take  this  matter  in  hand  at  once. 
Everyone  should  at  once  write  his 
congressmen  and  his  senators  urg- 
ing them  to  see  to  it  that  the  "ad- 
ministrative powers"  clause  of  the 
parcel  post  law  be  retained  at  all 
hazards.  The  farmers  must  make 
their  influence  felt  because  the  op- 


position can  mass  their  influence  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Let  everyone 
write  these  letters  at  once,  and  ask 
simply  that  the  parcel  post  law  be 
left  exactly  as  it  is. 

Co-operative  Threshing 

In  each  of  four  immediately  ad- 
joining neighborhoods  in  eastern 
Nebraska  there  is  a  co-operative 
threpv*  g  outfit  owned  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
ing merely  their  own  threshing. 
Among  the  benefits  that  these  farm- 
ers derive  from  this  condition  are: 
First,  the  opportunity  of  getting 
their  threshing  done  when  they  want 
it  done;  secondly,  in  getting  their 
threshing  done  at  comparatively 
very  slight  expense;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  in  being  entirely  released 
from  the  onerous  conditions  imposed 
by  the  threshermen's  combine. 

The  ordinary  thresherman  is  some- 
what below  par  as  a  keeper  of  his 
own  promises.  He  may  agree  to  be 
at  a  certain  farm  at  9  o'clock  on  a 
certain  day,  and  during  the  preced- 
ing night  he  may  travel  miles  in  an 
opposite  direction,  causing  embar- 
rassment and  loss  to  those  who  de- 
pended upon  his  promise.  This  co- 
operative threshing  does  away  with 
this  annoyance.  In  these  different 
co-operative  enterprises  the  farmers 
run  the  outfits  themseves. 

Such  a  method  is  not  as  expensive 
as  might  be  supposed.  In  the  case 
of  'one  of  these  co-operative  enter- 
prises, part  of  the  farmers  paid  for 
their  share  of  the  complete  outfit 
with  their  first  year's  threshing  bill, 
and  the  rest  of  them  paid  for  their 
share  with  the  threshing  bill  of  two 
years.  Now  they  have  their  outfit 
paid  for,  and,  taken  "as  a  whole,  do 
their  own  threshing  for  nothing,  bar- 
ring the  slight  outlay  for  running  ex- 
penses. Other  communities  might  do 
well  to  follow  these  examples  of  en- 
terprise and  thrift. 

That  Piano  Reorganization 

There  is  growing  suspicion  that 
the  reorganization  of  the  Piano  In- 
dependent Harvester  company  will 
not  inure  as  much  as  had  been 
hoped  to  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
frauded stockholders.  The  list  of 
the  new  officers  includes  mostly  cit- 
izens of  Piano,  and  it  is  beginning 
to  be  suspected  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  reorganizers  is  to  ho!  1 
up  the  price  of  land  recently  ac- 
quired in  Piano  by  the  old  manage- 
ment of  the  company,  and  thus  pre- 
vent a  slump  in  Piano  real  estate 
prices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
suspicion  is  unfounded.  But  there 
have  been  so  many  crooked  things 
about  this  Piano  enterprise  that  it 
will  bear  watching  even  under  a 
new  form.  That  this  is  the  fear  of 
a  good  many  stockholders  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  stock- 
holders have  already  begun  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  their  notes,  and  that 
others  that  have  paid  for  their 
stock  in  cash  are  suing  to  recover 
judgment  against  the  company. 
This  enterprise  is  something  bigger 
than  an  enterprise  merely  to  hold 
up  real  estate  values.  Every  stock 
subscriber  has  an  interest  in  seeing 
the  company  put  on  its  feet  on  a 
sound  commercial  basis  as  a  manu- 
facturing company.  A  reorganiza- 
tion that  does  not  attempt  this  will 
bear  earmarks  of  the  old  organiza- 
tion that  was  forced  to  abdicate. 
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Technical  Training  Not 
Lnough 

In  the  Readers'  Exchange  for  this 
week  three  letters  are  published 
from  young  men  seeking  positions 
as  farm  managers.  These  letters 
were  called  out,  as  stated  in  the  ed- 
itor's note,  by  a  paragraph  taken 
from  the  bulletin  of  the  Better 
Farming  Association  of  South  Da- 
kota. With  reference  to  this  para- 
graph, Prof.  Patterson,  the  author, 
writes: 

The  trouble  with  our  college 
graduates  of  today  is  that,  imme- 
diately upon  the  completion  of  a 
four  years'  course,  they  believe 
themselves  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  any  kind  of  a  proposition.  When 
they  begin  to  realize  that  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  a  few  years  in 
getting  some  training  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint,  the  agricultural  work 
will  be  better  off.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  a  young  lawyer  to  spend 
a  number  of  years  in  the  office  of 
an  older  man  before  he  attempts  to 
work  up  a  practice  of  his  own.  If 
the  agricultural  college  men  would 
spend  only  a  few  years  working  on 
a  good,  practical  farm,  they  would 
be  much  better  trained  to  take 
up  farm  positions;  people  would 
have  more  confidence  in  them,  and 
everyone  would  be  better  off. 

This  is  not  putting  the  matter  a 
particle  too  strong.  Puch  a  sug- 
gestion as  is  here  made,  if  followed 
out,  would  put  an  end  to  all  talk 
about  "book  farming,"  and  to  the 
prejudice  so  frequently  shown 
against  it.  No  college  should  rec- 
ommend a  man  for  a  responsible 
position  who  has  merely  completed 
the  college  course,  and  is  without 
practical  training  in  his  chosen  field 
of  work.  Progress  is  delayed  by 
such  premature  exploitation. 


Nice  Bunch  of  Iowa  Cattle 


Improving  Health  Conditions 

The  county  health  officials  in 
Kansas  are  planning  for  improved 
conditions.  A  committee  of  the 
county  health  officers  of  the  various 
counties  of  the  state  has  presented 
to  the  governor  a  plan  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  large  welfare  com- 
mittee of  ministers,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians and  business  men  and  women 
to  consider  local  health  conditions 
and  get  definite  information  about 
the  work  that  can  be  done  by  county 
hfalth  officers  in  building  up  and 
improving  the  sanitary  and  health 
conditions. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
moves  yet  inaugurated  in  the  inter- 
est of  any  state.  It  is  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  people  that 
makes  possible  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity that  the  state  can  attain. 

It  is  contemplated  making  a  re- 
port to  the  next  legislature  suggest- 
ing the  enactment  of  laws  with  a 
more  definite  plan  of  action  for  the 
county  hea!'."i  i  icers.  The  epi- 
demiologist o  ..ie  State  Board  of 
Health  and  V.:j  expert  on  tubercu- 
losis heade]  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  :,esent  the  subject  to 
the  govern  .  r.  This  sort  of  act  ion 
is  along  the  line  of  public  enterprise 
that  makes  a  state  progressive  and 
advertises  it  to  the  world  as  in  the 
advance  ranks  of  public  improve- 
ment. 


Anyone  that  is  thinking  of  buying 
an  engine  for  farm  potfer  cannot  do 
better  than  to  study  their  operation 
at  Fremont  during  the  week  begin* 
ning  September  H.  He  will  there  be 
able  to  select  the  kind  of  power  ma- 
chine best  adapted  to  his  own  net  <|s 


Protect  These  Birds 

Congress,  by  a  law  passed  March 
4  of  the  present  year,  gives  the  fed- 
eral government  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  migratory  birds  of  the  United 
States.  Under  this  law  the  govern- 
ment has  selected  fifteen  men  who 
will(  assist  in  this  matter  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  following  birds  be  fully 
protected  against  slaughter: 

"Bobolinks,  catbirds,  chickadees, 
cuckoos,  fly  -  catchers,  grosbeaks, 
humming  birds,  kinglets,  martins, 
meadowlarks,  nighthawks  or  bull- 
bats,  nuthatches,  orioles,  robins, 
shrikes,  swallows,  whippoorwills, 
woodpeckers  and  wrens,  and  all 
other  perching  birds  which  feed  en- 
tirely or  chiefly  on  insects." 

These  birds  are  all  migratory,  in- 
sectivorous birds.  This  means  that 
they  live  almost  exclusively  on  in- 
sects. 

It  is  to  the  particular  interest  of 
farmers  that  all  such  birds  be 
saved.  The  annual  loss  to  the 
farmer  through  insects,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  accu- 
rately estimated,  but  it  is  enormous. 
The  birds  mentioned  will  not  work 
to  the  farmer  any  appreciable  injury, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  will  save 
much  of  this  loss  through  the  de- 
struction of  destructive  insects.  Let 
every  farmer  see  to  it  that  no  one 
is  allowed  to  kill  any  of  these  birds 
on  his  premises.  By  so  doing  he 
will  protect  his  own  best  interests. 

The  tariff  law  as  it  now  stands 
prevents  the  importation  of  the 
plumage  of  any  wild  birds.  Inter- 
ested parties  are  seeking  to  have  this 
prohibition  amended.  If  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
practically  throw  open  wide  the  door 
to  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  bird 
plumage.  The  law  should  be  left  as  it 
is.  Birds  must  be  protected  as  a  safe- 
guard to  agrlcult.n  al  production. 
Cereals  are  more  necQHUry  and  more 
important  than  m  Mnery.  Let  the 
milliners  subside  and  give  the  farm- 
ers a  chance     K-ep  the  law  as  It  Is. 


New  V\  either  Bureau  Chief 

f:h\  :s  F.  Marvin  !kih  been  ap- 
poip  d  chief  of  the  v.<Uh.-r  bureau 
to  succeed  Willis  L.  Moore,  who  wan 
recently  discharged.  His  appoint 
TPfnt.  marks  a  new  departure  In  the 
method  of  selecting  a  man  for  such 
a  position.  Heretofore  the  fihOlCf 
has  fallen  upon  some  college  ni.v. 
v  ho  has  had  a  technical  colle-iat  • 
training  as  preparation  for  hi  i  work. 
The   trouble    with    moat   hu<  ii   '  die 


giate  men  is  that  they  have  not 
learned  to  accept  what  they  learned 
in  college  only  tentatively,  prepared 
1.0  abandon  it  the  moment  something 
better  is  discovered,  but  have  re- 
garded what  they  learned  in  the  col- 
lege course  as  including  the  sum 
total  of  all  truth  with  reference  to 
their  particular  subject.  They  have 
thus  formed  the  bad  habit  of  mind  of 
excluding  everything  that  did  not 
happen  to  fit  their  particular  the- 
ory. One  of  these  men  once  said 
that  he  paid  no  attention  to  elec- 
tricity as  playing  a  part  in  metero- 
logical  conditions  because  he  could 
account  for  all  conditions  without 
taking  electricity  into  account. 

Another  one  passed  over  the  path 


of  a  recent  cyclone  with  a  view  to 
studying  the  phenomena  exhibited, 
but  was  utterly  incapable  of  noticing 
any  facts  that  were  not  in  harmony 
with  his  theory  or  could  not  be  dis- 
torted or  twisted  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  militate  against  his  theory. 
This  is  the  difficulty  that  arises  as 
the  result  of  technical  training  unac- 
companied by  practical  experimental 
work.  It  may  come  as  a  part  of  the 
red-tape  machinery  that  is  made  to 
prevail  in  certain  departments. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  Mr. 
Marvin  is  selected  from  the  weather 
service  itself.  He  began  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  through  practical  study  of 
the  work  of  the  weather  bureau,  has 
now  arrived  at  the  top.  Under  his 
administration  the  weather  bureau 
promises  to  be  of  more  use  to  the 
country  than  heretofore. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  head 
of  the  weather  bureau  will  give  more 
attention  to  meteorology  as  related 
to  crop  conditions  and  to  agriculture 
in  general.  The  farming  community 
will  expect  more  from  him  and  will 
undoubtedly  receive  more  than  it  has 
received  from  his  predecessor.  How 
the  boards  of  trade  will  receive  the 
appointment  in  view  of  past  experi- 
ence is  still  to  be  learned. 


A  poor  silo  is  better  than  no  silo 
at  all.  The  man  that  tries  even  a 
poor  one  will  be  persuaded  by  his 
own  experience  into  getting  a  good 
one. 


GOING  a -field  in  Mitchell  wagons 
has  been  the  habit  of  generations 
of  American  farmers. 

It's  going  to  be  the  habit  of  generations  to 
come;  for  the  same  old  com  )any  that's  been 
making  Mitchell  wagons  for  7l)  years — ever 
since  1834 — is  going  to  continue  making  them 
in  the  same  honest  way  and  of  (he  same  good 
materia'  that  has  made  the  Mitchell  known 
everywhere  as  Old  Reliable* 

Tf  yon  will  si  inly  how  tlio  Milrlwrl  wagon  is  made  to  have 
Strength,  light -draft,  and  lung -life  (mill  into  il  JTOU 
wijl    SCO  why  your  noxl    wagon   should    bo  ;i  Mitdioll. 

F     •  prtrpx  wrltn  tho  fnrlory  or  tli<»  nrnromi  t.rnnrli  hoiim  or  r"prOMi<nlntlv#: 
Mllilu'll  Motor  '■>>    ><t  I'iiIIiim.  I>nll"«  T'i.im 

Mllrlii'll  Motor  Co.  of  Kiinwim  City,  Kiiiibhk  «'ltv.  Mo. 
MltrliHI  Motor  I'n.  f»f  AlUinlii,  Allniitii,  On. 

MMcIipII-I.owU    Motor   '  '«  .    MliHif>ii4«oll».  Minn. 

V.    O    Nolwnti,   III"    Kuril. i  n  Hlinl.  Miniiliii  Nnl> 

('.   W.   Keith,    ir.n.'l    Wwi.   Html.    Hoover,  Colo. 

Mitchell-  Lewis  Motor  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Victrola  IV 
Oak  $15 


This  $  1 5  Victrola 
is  of  the  same  high 
quality  which  char- 
acterizes all  products 
of  the  Victor  Com- 
pany. 

Why  should  you  hesitate  another 
moment  in  placing  this  greatest  of  all 
musical  instruments  in  your  home? 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200 
Write  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co. ,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


I  DAPEC  1 

|  I     ENSILAGE  CUTTER  j 

H  Lighest  Running  Silo  Filler  Made 

=  It  cuts  and  elevates  the  highest  quality  of  sil-  == 

==  age  at  minimum  cost  for  time,  labor  and  re-  = 

3  pairs.  Built  of  iron  and  semi-steel;  gear  driven  = 

=—  throughout;  easily  set  up;  fed  fr.  m  ground;  ss 

=  convenient  to  operate;  fills  highest  silos;  al-  — 

—  most  any  power  will  run  it;  costs  less  for  up-  =: 

=5  keep,  and  barring  accidents  will  last  a  life-  =s 

ss  time.    It  throws  as  well  as  blows  and  the  sil-  as 

=  age  is  elevated  in  a  steady  stream,  not  in  = 

3  bunches:  it  operates  at  slow  speed  and  it  is  == 

3  absolutely  safe.    Our  catalog  which  explains  s 

3  the  construction  in  detail  is  mailed  free  upon  3 
request. 


3  PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  49  Shortwille,  N.Y.  3 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America's  "best  yet"  breed  —  pure 
White — every  way  desirable.  In  great 
demand.  Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry,"  our  quar- 
terly magazine,  25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices 
— gives  valuable  record  covering  three 
months'  work  with  poultry.  The  way  to 
make  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way.  Write 
tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  BOch. 
YOU  CAN  BUY 

ANY  CUT 


IN  THE 

Twentieth  Century 


Farmer 


for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
■write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 
of  each. 


When  communicating  with  ad- 
vertisers, please  remember  that  you 
will  favor  both  the  publisher  and 
advertiser  by  stating  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


New  Books  for  Rural  Readers 

Comment  on  Publications  Just  Off  the  Press 


New  Rural  Text  Book 

Farm  Management,  by  G.  F.  War- 
ren, is  one  of  the  series  of  rural 
text  books  of  which  Dr.  Bailey  of 
Cornell  is  the  editor.  A  good  many 
farmers  will  be  prejudiced  by  the 
title  of  this  book,  because  they  do 
not  understand  it.  They  think  they 
know  how  to  run  their  farms,  and 
do  not  need  anyone  to  tell  them 
how.  But  farm  management,  in  the 
proper  sense,  means  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  application  of  sound 
business  principles  to  farming.  This 
book  tells  how  to  make  this  applica- 
tion. It  refers  to  problems  that  the 
ordinary  farmer  has  never  thought 
about,  that  many  of  them  have  never 
imagined  could  be  raised,  and  shows 
how  these  problems  may  be  solved 
inexpensively,  and  with  great  bene- 
fit to  the  farmer,  and  with  corre- 
sponding increase  in  production.  No 
one  has  learned  all  there  is  to  be 
learned  with  reference  to  his  busi- 
ness, no  matter  what  that  business 
may  be.  No  man  who  is  earnestly 
prosecuting  the  business  of  farming 
. — and  this  means  the  securing  of 
the  greatest  production  at  the  east 
expense — will  pass  this  book.  It 
should  be  on  every  farmer's  table 
for  frequent  reference.  It  may  be 
had  of  the  MacMillan  company  of 
New  York,  postpaid,  for  $1.75. 
*  *  * 

Traction  Farming  and  Engineering 

This  is  a  book  of  instruction  for 
amateur  farm  machinists.  Gaso- 
line, alcohol  and  kerosene  are  rap- 
idly coming  into  use  as  sources  of 
farm  power.  This  book  contains  all 
the  instruction  needed  to  enable  the 
ordinary  farmer  to  operate  success- 
fully engines  driven  by  either  of 
these  sources  of  power.  It  is  amply 
illustrated  and  gives  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  leading  makes  of  farm  trac- 
tors,- with  direction  for  their  care 
and  operation,  with  full  discussion 
of  all  the  principles  involved  in  any 
engine  that  derives  its  power  from 
these  sources.  There  is  also  a  spe- 
cial chapter  on  water  supply  sys- 
tems and  electrie  lighting  systems 
for  the  farm.  There  is  a  special  sec- 
tion given  to  the  discussion  of 
threshing  machines  and  of  the  sci 


ence  of  threshing.  It  is  published 
by  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.  of  Chi- 

caor". 

*  *  * 

Call  of  the  Land 

This  is  a  book  of  miscellaneous 
addresses  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  Ben- 
jamin Andrews,  chancellor-emeritus 
of  the  Nebraska  University.  These 
addresses  have  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  chief y  sociological  in  their 
character.  The  book  derives  its 
title  from  the  opening  addresses 
which  are  devoted  to  certain  phases 
of  agriculture.  It  is  published  by 
the  Orange-Judd  company  of  New 
York. 

*  *  4 

Farm  Manures 
This  book  gives  a  full  discussion 
of  farm  manures  in  all  the  varied  re- 
lations of  the  subject.  It  is  written 
by  Dr.  Thorne,  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  Ohio, 
and  is  thoroughly  reliable.  It  treats 
of  the  composition  of  the  plant  and 
the  food  necessary  for  it;  of  the 
composition  of  manure,  the  produc- 
tion of  it,  the  value  of  it,  the  waste 
in  connection  with  it,  and  the  means 
of  the  preservation  of  it  and  the 
proper  reinforcement  of  manure  by 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It 
also  shows  the  different  methods  of 
applying  where  it.  should  be  applied, 
gives  the  value  and  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  use  of  green  manure, 
and  gives  a  plan  of  farm  operations 
for  the  maintenance  of  fertility.  It 
is   published   by  the   Orange  Judd 

company  of  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Catechism  of  Agriculture 

The  middle  west  is  just  becoming 
thoroughy  awakened  to  the  neces 
sity  of  instruction  in  agricuture  in 
the  common  schools,  and  in  the  high 
schools.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  practical  agricultural  instruc- 
tion has  been  the  scarcity  of  teach- 
ers competent  to  furnish  this  in 
struction,  and  teachers  themselves 
feel  crippled  through  their  inability 
to  find  proper  literature  relating  to 
the  subject.  This  book  will  be  a 
valuable  hand-book  for  any  teacher 
of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  territory,  and  It  will  also 
prove  to  be  an  invaluable  text-book 


State  Fairs  and  Expositions  tor  1913 


State  Fairs 


Name.  Location. 

California   Sacramento  .. 

Colorado   Pueblo   

Illinois   Springfield  ... 

Iowa   Des  Moines  . . 

Kansas   Topeka   

Kansas   Hutchinson  .. 


....Sept. 
....Sept. 
....  Oct. 

 Aug. 

....  Sept. 
....  Sept. 

Minnesota   Hamline   Sept. 

Missouri   Sedalia   Sept. 

Nebraska   Lincoln   Sept. 

Oklahoma   Oklahoma  City   Sept. 

South  Dakota   Huron   Oct. 

Wyoming   Douglas   Sept. 

Wisconsin   Milwaukee   Sept 


Date.  Secretary. 

13-20  J.  L.  McCarthy 

15i20  A  .L.  Price 

3-11  J.  K.  Dickerson 

20-28  A.  R.  Corey 

8-13  H.  L.  Cook 

13-20....  A.  L.  Sponsler 

1-6  J.  C.  Simpson 

26-Oct.  3  John  T.  Stinson 

1-5  W.  R.  Mellor 

23-Oct.  4  1.  S.  Mahan 

6-12  C.  N.  Mcllvaine 

30-Oct.  3  A.  Higby,  Basin 

8-12   J.  C.  McKenzie 


Interstate  and  National  Expositions 

American  Royal   Kansas  City   Oct.    6-11  A.  M.  Thompson 

Colorado  Interstate  Denver   Sept.    2-16  Irving   W.  Eaton 

International   Chicago   Nov.   29-Dec.   7  B.  H.  Heide 

Dry  Farming  Congress. ..  Tulsa,  Okl  Oct.  22-Nov.  1  John  T.  Burns 

Interstate   Sioux  City   Sept.   15-20  Joseph  Morton 

Interstate  Horse  Show.... St.  Joseph,  Mo  Sept.  22-27  

Western  National  Denver   Jan.  19-24,  1914  Fred    P.  Johnson 

New  State   Muskogee,    Okl  Oct.    6-11  William    C.  Boon 


for  use  in  the  common  schools  and 
in  the  high  schools.  It  should  be  in 
every  school  library.  If  possible,  it 
should  be  made  a  text-book  for  every 
class  in  agriculture,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  ag- 
riculture as  a  hand-book.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Orange  Judd  company 
of  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Weather 

Mark  Twain  once  said,  "New  Eng- 
land is  full  of  weather."  So  is  every 
country  full  of  weather  of  one  kind 
or  another.  And  this  weather  seems 
to  be  the  hardest  thing  imag- 
inable for  the  ordinary  person  to  un- 
derstand. It  is  difficult  to  know  or 
to  learn  the  causes  of  the  different 
varieties  of  weather,  how  to  manage 
Ihe  different  kinds,  or  how  to  foretell 
their  coming.  This  book  in  simple 
language  discusses  the  fundamental 
principles  of  meteorology  and  the 
fundamental  laws  that  control  that 
science,  in  language  so  simple  that 
anyone  may  understand  it.  It  also 
gives  full  illustration  and  ample  dis- 
cussion and  description  of  the  vari- 
ous instruments  and  appliances  to  be 
used  in  noting  weather  conditions 
and  in  forecasting  the  weather  of  the 
immediate  future.  No  weather 
crank  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
And  it  would  be  well  for  every 
farmer  to  become  in  a  modified 
sense  a  weather  crank.  The  book 
may  be  had  of  the  Taylor-Instrument 
Companies  of  Rochester,  New  York. 


Why  We  Decline 

Certain  Silo  Advertising 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  SEVEN'.) 

had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
the  use  of  his  name  in  connection 
with  it  was  entirely  unwarranted. 
What  do  people  call  it  when  a  man's 
name  is  attached  to  a  document 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent? 
In  some  localities  they  give  such  an 
act  an  ugly  name.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  name  the  persons 
guilty  in  this  matter.  But  the  per- 
sonality of  those  who  would  do  such 
a  thing  as  that  becomes  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  enormity 
of  such  an  offense  against  common 
commercial  decency.  It  is  time  to 
tear  the  mask  from  the  face  of  such 
deception  and  fraud.  Other  in- 
stances of  similar  or  worse  import 
might  be  cited.  The  evidence  is  at 
hand.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
give  the  public  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  combination  that  is  trying  to  con- 
trol their  silo  business. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
felt  it  due  to  its  readers  and  to  the 
public  in  general  to  give  publicity 
to  its  reasons  for  declining  further 
advertising  of  silos  erected  under  the 
Harder  patent.  It  has  acted  in  the 
matter  in  all  good  faith  in  order  to 
protect  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  prospective  silo  users.  It  will  not 
endorse  a  business  that  is  conducted 
by  misrepresentation  or  by  deceit.  It 
is  assured  that  the  United  States  Silo 
company  has  not  treated  the  public 
fairly  in  this  matter.  And  for  that 
reason  it  declines  longer  to  publish 
their  advertisements. 


Meat  Inspectors  Use  Camera 
Meat  inspectors  in  Berlin  are  em- 
ploying the  moving  picture  camera 
in  their  work.  If  the  meat  is  dis- 
eased, enlarged  photographs  show 
micro-organisms  in  motion. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 


The  Song  of  the  Thrush 
"Ah,    will  you,    will    you?"   sings  the 
Thrush, 
Deep  in  his  shady  cover; 
"Ah,   will  you,    will   you   live  with  me, 
And  be  my  friend  and  lover?" 

"With  woodland  scents  and  sounds  all 
day, 

And  music  we  will  fill  you; 
For  concerts  we  will  charge  no  fee; 
Ah.  will  you,  will  you,  will  you?" 

Dear  hidden  bird,  full  oft  I've  heard 

Your  pleasant  Invitation, 
And  searched  for  you  amid  your  boughs 

With  fruitless  observation. 

Like  all  that  is  too  sweet  and  fair. 

1  never  may  come  near  you; 
Your  songs  fill  all  the  summer  air; 

I  onlv  sit  and  hear  you. 

— C.  P.  Cranch. 

The  Wood  Thrush 
The  thrush  is  a  first  cousin  of  the 
robin,  though  one  would  never  guess 
it  from  his  looks  or  actions.  About 
the  only  thing  in  which  they  seem 
aliko  to  any  but  scientific  men  is 
their  love  of  fruit.  The  thrush  is 
often  spoken  of  as  modest  and 
quietly  dressed.  He  is  a  gentle  little 
bird,  building  his  nest  in  low 
branches  or  in  hedges  or  shrubs,  and 


sit  .11^  culetly,  paralyzed  \.  ith  fear  if 
you  go  near  the  eggs  or  nestlings,  in- 
stead of  madly  scolding  you  as  most 
birds  will.  But  he  is  anything  but 
quietly  dressed.  His  golden  brown 
back  and  wings  and  his  white  vest, 
with  dark  heart-shaped  spots  on  it, 
gleam  brighter  than  the  robin's 
breast  on  the  lawn  or  among  the 
trees. 

Thrushes  like  to  build  their  homes 
close  to  ours,  but  they  are  very  shy 
and  hard  to  tame  for  all  that.  II 
you  coma  upon  the  mother  thrush 
while  she  is  on  the  nest  she  will 
neither  fly  away  or  scold  you,  but  sit 
perfectly  stin  and  often  even  let  you 
touch  her.  This  Is  not  because  she  is 
not  afraid,  for  she  is,  but  because  she 
Is  such  a  devoted  mother  that  Bhe 
will  not  leave  her  little  ones  in 
danger. 

There  seems  to  bo  no  way  In  which 
the  thrush  can  be  kept  from  eating 
cherries.  It  Is  his  one  fault,  but  he 
also  eats  the  worms  that  spoil  the 
cherries  The  baby  thrushes  do  not 
eat  the  fruit  at  all,  as  the  grown  ones 
do,  but  they  never  can  scern  to  get 
enough  worms  and  bugs. 

The  wood  thrush  has  two  claims 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


to  our  protection.  He  is  not  only  a 
fine  bug  eater,  but  he  is  one  of  our 
sweetest  singers.  Especially  at  twi- 
light, he  loves  to  perch  on  a  post  or 
branch  and  send  out  his  clear,  bell- 
like song.  In  the  winter  he  leaves 
us  and  flies  off  to  the  southern 
states,  but  in  March  or  April  he  fol- 
lows the  robin  back  again  and  stays 
with  us  until  late  in  the  summer, 
though  he  seldom  sings  after  July. 

You  can  generally  tell  a  thrush's 
nest  when  you  find  it  by  tw©  things 
— first,  it  is  built  close  to  the  ground 
or  in  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree, 
and,  secondly,  thrushes  love  to  weave 
paper  into  their  nests.  One  man  tells 
of  a  pair  of  thrushes  that  wove  in  a 
piece  of  old  newspaper,  and  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  had  fallen 
and  the  birds  had  flown,  the  printing 
stood  out  where  it  could  be  plainly 
read,  "House  to  Bd  Let  or  Sold." 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
A  Pet  Lamb 

By  Lillian  Schuster,  Aged  13,  Rudd, 
Iowa. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  lit- 
tle girl  whose  name  was  Dora.  Her 
father  had  quite  a  number  of  sheep. 
Dora  wanted  one  awfully  bad.  One 
day  she  teased  her  father  for  a  lamb 
until  her  father  said  yes.  Then  how 
delighted  Dora  felt;  she  was  so  glad 
her  father  had  said  yes. 

The  next  day  Dora's  father  put  the 
little  lamb  in  her  arms.  She  named 
it  Snowdrop.  Snowdrop  was  so 
white  and  fluffy  that  she  had  to  play 
with  it  all  day.  She  fed  it  every  day 
until  it  was  nice  and  fat.  When 
winter  came  Snowdrop  was  no  longer 
a  little  lamb,  but  a  big  sheep,  but 
Dora  loved  it  just  the  same. 

In  the  spring  Snowdhop  was  the 
mother  of  a  little  lamb.  When  Dora 
was  an  old  woman  she  had  as  big  a 
flock  as  her  father  had  when  he 
gave    Snowdrop     to     Dora.  Dora 


sheared  the  sheep  and  got  money 
to  buy  her  a  home,  but  she  always 
remembered  that  day  when  she  first 
held  little  Snowdrop  in  her  arms. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Frisky 

By  Edith  B.  Woolf,  Aged  12,  Lost 
Cabin,  Wyo. 
I  have  a  little  kitty.  Her  name  is 
Frisky.  She  is  white,  with  a  black 
spot  on  her  head.  One  day  we 
missed  her,  and  my  little  brother 
Ned  and  I  went  out  to  find  her.  We 
were  going  along  the  road  and  Ned 
saw  a  well  close  by.  As  we  went  up 
to  the  well  we  heard  a  cat  crying 
down  in  it.  There  was  just  a  little 
water  in  the  bottom.  I  looked 
around  to  see  if  I  could  see  a  rope 
and  bucket  and  found  one  close  by. 
I  lowered  the  bucket  to  the  bottom 
of  the  well  and  Frisky  saw  us  and 
thought  we  wanted  her  to  get  into 
the  bucket,  so  she  got  in  and  I  pulled 
her  up.  I  took  her  to  the  house  and 
mamma  was  very  glad  we  found  her. 


A  Mule 

By  Hattie  May  Johnson,  Aged  11, 
Willis,  Tex. 

I  am  an  old  bay  mule.  My  name 
is  Kate,  but  my  mistress  calls  me 
Sugar  because  I  am  so  lazy.  But  I 
am  very  gentle.  All  the  girls  can 
ride  me.  Sometimes  they  get  ion  me 
and  ride  me  to  school.  I  am  very 
slow,  but  sometimes  I  get  scared  and 
run  away  with  them. 

Once  my  master  was  plowing  with 
me  and  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  field.  Instead  of  stopping  I  kept 
on  going  and  plowed  down  a  row 
and  turned  around  and  started  up 
another  row  without  turning  the 
plow  over  and  without  plowing  up 
another.  Don't  you  think  I  am 
smart? 


covered  him  she  did  all  she  could  to 
make  him  leave,  without  success. 

Some  hours  passed  and  he  was  still 
there.  So  she  telephoned  to  his  mis- 
tress to  let  her  know  his  where- 
abouts. "Bring  him  to  the  tele- 
phone," said  she.  One  of  the  boys 
held  him,  while  another  put  the  re- 
ceiver to  the  dog's  ear. 

Then  his  mistress  whistled  and 
called,  "Come  home  at  once,  Paddy!" 
Immediately  he  wriggled  out  of  the 
boy's  arms,  rushed  to  the  door,  bark- 
ing to  get  out,  and  shortly  afterward 
arrived,  panting,  at  home. — The 
Spectator. 


Additional  Stories 

Maurine  Flory,  Carleton,  Neb.;  Esther 
Neumann,  North  St.  Paul,  Minn 
Theresa  Leonard,  Neola,  la.;  Iris  Arm- 
strong, Helvey,  Neb.;  Luclle  Towle, 
Weeping  Water,  Neb.;  Wanona  German, 
Rogers,  Ark.;  Jessie  Sutter,  Paplllloh, 
Neb.;  Marie  Nelson,  Newman  drove, 
Neb.;  Imogene  Crosby,  Demlng,  N.  M. ; 
Minnie  Dlllet,  Ralston,  Okl. 

His  Mistress1  Voice 
A  lady  took  her  little  brown 
cocker  spaniel  with  her  to  call  on  a 
friend  who  lived  a  mile  or  so  away. 
When  she  left  she  quite  forgot  the 
(log,  and  as  soon  as  her  friend  dis- 


Cherries 

The  other  day  we  hired  a  boy  to 
pick  the  cherries  off  our  trees.  Half 
an  hour  later  we  looked  out  at  the 
trees  and  no  boy  was  in  sight.  Not 
more  than  a  handful  of  cherries  was 
in  the  pail.  Later  in  the  day  we 
learned  he  had  gone  home  with 
stomach  ache,  and  ever  since  we  have 
been  wondering  what  in  the  world 
could  have  caused  it. — American 
Boy. 


Picture  Contest  No.  4 
All  verses  on  the  picture  contest 
must  be  in  this  office  by  August  16. 
The  picture  appeared  in  the  last  is- 
sue. Write  your  verses  now,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  and  send 
them  in  to  the  Picture  Contest  Ed- 
itor, Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  being  careful  to  ob- 
serve the  rules  given  you  in  previous 
issues. 


PANTRY  CLEANED 
A  Way  Some  People  Have 


A    Very    Young    Farmer   Marketing    Hi    Grata  nt  the  I'-h-valoi . 


A  doctor  said: 

"Before  marriage  my  wife  ob- 
served in  summer  and  country 
hemes,  coming  in  touch  with  families 
of  varied  means,  culture,  tastes  and 
discriminating  tendencies,  that  the 
families  using  Postum  seemed  to 
average  better  than  those  using 
coffee. 

"When  we  were  married  two 
years  ago  Postum  was  among  our 
first  order  of  groceries.  We  also 
put  in  some  tea  and  coffee  for 
guests,  but  after  both  had  stood 
around  the  pantry  about  a  year  un- 
touched they  were  thrown  away,  and 
Postum  used  only. 

"Up  to  the  age  of  2S  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  drink  coffee  aB  a  rou- 
tine habit  and  suffered  constantly 
from  indigestion,  and  all  its  relative 
disorders.  Since  using  Postum  all 
the  old  complaints  have  completely 
left  me  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I 
ever  had  them." 

Namo  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Untile 
Creek,     Mich.      Write    Tor  booklet, 

"The  Rond  to  WelMlle." 

Costume  coines  In   two  forms. 

Ilcgulur  (  must  be  boiled  I . 

1 1 1  . t .i 1 1 1  Postum  <!<<«■:  m'i  require 
boiling,  but  Is  piepared  Instantly  by 
Mlrrlng  a  level  leaspoonriil  in  an  or- 

dlnary  cup  of  hoi   water,  which 

makes  It  rlghl  for  most  persons. 

\  big  cup  requires  mure,  mimI  some 
people  who  like  i  t  ron n  tblni's  put  In 
ii  heaping  spoonlul  and  temper  it 
with  n  large  supply  of  cienin. 

Bspertmeal  until  you  know  ib(> 

i<lnolinl  Midi  ple.'i'ien  your  pillule  and 
have  II  served  that  way  in  thfl  fu- 
ture. 

"Them's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 
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ASH  IN 

'  ON  THE 

OLD  STOVE 

Do  you  realize  that  you  can  dis- 
card your  old  stove  with  advantage  and  profit? 

I  -sere  I  nnnaf  In  construction,  workman- 
Ldblb  LUngCI  ship  and  design.  The  Mon- 
arch is  years  ahead  of  all  other  ranees.  It  is 
made  of  malleable  iron  and  steel.  It  has  com- 
Iocs  Filf>l  P'ete  triple  walls— asbestos  and 
J-iCi>0  rilcl  steel.  Full  protection  against 
damage  by  corrosion.  The  top  and  oven  heat 
quickly.  Every  seam  is  riveted  tight— no  bolts 
I  acoWnrlr  or  stove  putty  to  loosen  andfall 
L.eS&  *T  OIK  out-  The  Duplex  Draft  and  Hot 
Blast  Fire  Box  insure  even  heat  and  full  use  of 

Rolf  prCanhina  a11  the  fuel-  The  P°lished 
oeiier  ^OOHlDg  top  never  needs  blacking. 


"Suy  S&tlsfaaory'fi&ngaf 

Two  Valuable  Books 
^The  Range  Problem" 

and 
Cash  in  on 

the  Old  Stove'* 
Sent  FREE! 
WRITE  today! 

Address 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 
1816  Lake  Street,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


Get  This 
Free  Book! 


.et  us  send  it  to  you  at  once  "and 
prove  to  you  how  you  can  in- 
crease your  crops  each  year  and 
get  higher  prices  oy  using  the  Crop 
Maker  Fanning  Mill—the  only  one 
that  runs  on  Roller  Bearings—that 
perfectly  separates  oats  from  wheat, 
oats  from  barley,  tame  oats  from  wild. 
This  great  machine  perfectly  grades  corn  s.nd 
cleans  all  grass  seed.  The 

CropMakerRF:lB;S 

is  light,  smooth  running,  easily  operated,  will  last  a 
lifetime.    Before  you  sell  or 
plant  a  bushel  of  seed  invest 
tigate  our  30-day  Free  Trial 
offer.   Our  bed  rock  factory 
prices  —  direct  to  you  —  will 
but  money  in  your  pocket. 
We  will  absolutely  prove  to 
you  that  the  Crop  Maker 
is  the  fanning  mill  you 
ought  to  have. 

EF&rTree  Book 

Address 

St.  Paul  Fanning  Mill  Co. 

Station  8    j       St.  Paul.  Minn,  f 


STEEL  1  Grain  Bin 

Corrugated.   Can' t Cave  In. 
Rat-Proof.  Fire-Proof. 

Can  be  used  for  s  tore  house. 
Capacity  increased  by  addi- 
tional sections.  Seeps  grain 
perfectly.  Large  door  and 
removable  shoveling  board. 
Ask  for  booklet  showing  let- 
I  from  satisfied  nsers. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1213  W.  10th  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


ALFALFA $T  50 


Per  bu. 


Beit  Non-Irrigated  Seed— 99.6<%  Pure 

95fo  germination  19.75.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  North- 
ern grown,  extremely  hardy.  No  seed  better.  Have  Tur- 
kestan alfalfa,  grass  seeds  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  Latest 
SO  p.  Book  on  growing  alfalfa,  Catalog  and  Samples. 
All  Sent  Free.  We  can  save  you  money.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..    Box  407      CLARINOA,  IOWA 


GOOD  POULTRY,  r^aTa  zIn^ 
published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way. 
Most  complete  record  system.  Provides 
for  three  months'  work  with  poultry  in 
each  issue,  along  practical,  sensible  bus- 
iness lines.  Quotes  prices  oo  eggs  from 
five  leading  white  breeds  ;-lso  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our 
way.  If  new  in  the  business,  be  sure 
that  you  start  right.  We  can  help  you. 
Deals  with  special  crops  and  intensive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  »U 
supporting  poultry — 10c  a  copy;  25c  a 
year.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 


A  f±  mm  HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment  outs 
nffllBU  and  thr  ows  in  piles  <>n  the  harvester  or 
KalBIV^H     winrow.     Man  and  Ii.-rse  cuts  and  shocks 

Willi  equal  with  a  corn  Binder  Sold  in  every 
state.  PJice  $20.00.  W.  H  BUXTO.N.  of 
Johnstown.  Ohio,  writes:  "The  Harvester  has  proveu  all  you 
claim  for  it:  the  Harvester  saved  Die  over  $2.j  00  iu  labor  last 
year's  corn  cutting  I  cut  over  500  shocks:  will  make  4 
bushels  corn  to  shock."  Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  show- 
ing  pictures  of  harvester.  Aod-fs* 

NEW  PROCESS  UFO.  CO.,  Salina,  Kail. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  mw 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^f/L 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  tsmraSl-* 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  E£39Bp  ~% 
Plan.    \i  will  (jring  y0j  100  pictures  J0hil^3 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Oo  it  Now.  ^tt^ 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago^n*^ 


l5e>§ure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury F*Sr£nTer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  tiiTS^Page. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Little  Tasks 

Ah,  me!    I  often  wonder  why 
When  I  desire  to  rise  and  fly 
Up,  up  and  upward  to  the  sun 
So  many  duties  must  be  done. 

For  each  returning  day-dawn  brings 
Its  cares  to  bind  my  eager  wings, 
Small   cares  that   weigh  and  fetter  me 
When  I  am  yearning  to  be  free. 

Wee,  little  things  that  must  be  done, 
Tho'  I  would  fain  make  haste  and  run- 
Duties  that  I  alone  must  do 
If  to  the  Ideal  I'd  be  true. 

"Inconsequential   daily  grind!" 
Dear  Lord,  why  gavest  thou  a  mind 
Or  soul  to  me  that's  not  content 
To  toil  in  my  environment? 

Small  tasks!  but  mine  own  work  they  do. 
They're  all  Thou  hast  allotted  me; 
Then  help  me  cease  from  useless  strife 
'Gainst  my  appointed  place  in  life. 

And  fold  my  useless,  quivering  wings, 
Content  to  do  Thy  little  things. 
And  when  at  times  I  try  to  pray, 
"Thy  will,  not  mine,"  teach  me  to  say. 

—Cora  M.  W.  Gieenleaf. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"Isolation  Is  the  mother  of  ignor- 
ance," says  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  in  his 
new  book,  "Our  World,"  which  has 
recently  been  published,  "and  ignor- 
ance is  the  prolific  mother  of  mis- 
understandings and  prejudices,  ra- 
cial, national,  political  and  relig- 
ious." Dr.  Strong  might  also  have 
added  "and  personal."  There  are 
people  whom  we  dislike  intensely 
and  instinctively  and  with  whom  a 
closer  acquaintance  strengthens  our 
dislike,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  ob- 
ject of  our  dislike  will  entirely 
change  our  opinion.  Our  antipathy 
very  frequently  is  founded  on  ignor- 
ance— ignorance  of  the  person's 
views,  character,  circumstances  and 
feelings.  In  the  experience  of  every 
one  of  us,  I  am  sure,  some  woman 
whom  we  have  credited  with  being 
stupid  has  turned  out  to  be  merely 
bashful,  or  we  have  called  her 
"snippy"  and  have  afterward  found 
that  she  was  near-sighted  and  failed 
to  answer  our  friendly  smile  only  be- 
cause she  did  not  see  it.  We  are  too 
prone  to  stand  off  in  splendid  isola- 
tion and  judge  our  neighbors  from  a 
distance,  instead  of  getting  close  to 
them  and  knowing  them  before  de- 
ciding that  they  are  mean,  or  cold, 
or  selfish,  or  silly,  or  whatever  seems 
at  first  glance  to  be  the  matter  with 
them. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  a 
gift  of  making  friends.  Everyone 
likes  them,  from  the  baby  to  the 
deaf  old  grandmother.  It  is  because 
they  come  close  to  all  of  us — because 
they  are  interested  in  us  and  in  our 
welfare.  They  do  not  hold  them- 
selves aloof,  but  enter  into  our  lives 
at  once,  making  us  feel  their  spirit- 
ual kinship  with  us.  They  pick  up 
the  baby's  playthings  and  listen  with 
unfeigned  interest  to  the  old  grand- 
mother's stories  of  her  vanished 
youth.  These  persons  do  not  dislike 
many  people.  They  always  know 
something  good  about  everyone. 
Why?  Because  they  know  them  all. 
They  do  not  stand  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  isolated  by  prejudices 
and  preconceived  notions,  but  live 
their  lives  close  to  their  fellow  men 
and  know  them  as  they  are. 

The  Iowa  State  Fair 

Dear  Iowa  Readers — At  the  com- 
ing state  fair  at  Des  Moines  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  have 
a  booth,  which  you  are  invited  to 
hunt  up  while  at  the  fair  grounds. 
The  editor  of  the  household  depart- 
ment will  be  there  for  the  express 


purpose  of  meeting  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  care  to  call  and  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  stop  in  for  a  rest  and  a 
visit.  She  will  not  be  able  to  be 
present  the  whole  week,  but  expects 
to  be  there  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  26th,  27th  and 
2  8th  of  August.  Come  in  and  talk 
over  the  household  department  and 
let  us  get  personally  acquainted. 

Friendly  Warning 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  farm  paper, 
which  circulates  mostly  in  the  east- 
ern states,  the  following  bit  of  in 
formation  appeared  in  the  household 
columns: 

"Bromo  -  Seltzer  will  frequently 
cure  a  headache  or  settle  a  sick 
stomach."  , 

That  is  what  bromo-seltzer  is  for, 
but  in  using  this  remedy  great  care 
should  be  taken,  as  it  is  a  dangerous 
heart  depressant  and  should  never 
be  used  by  anyone  whose  heart  ac- 
tion is  not  strong.  As  most  of  us 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  our 
heart  action  is  strong  or  not,  it  is 
usually  well  to  leave  this  drug  alone. 
We  have  known  of  more  than  one 
case  where  death  was  caused  by  the 
use  of  bromo-seltzer  for  a  headache. 
Taking  drugs  of  this  sort  for  minor 
ailments  is  a  serious  matter  and 
something  that  should  not  be  indis- 
criminately advised. 

THE  EDITOR. 


The  Farm  Woman's  Rights 

While  the  suffragette  is  striving 
for  the  rights  of  woman  at  the  polls 
and  the  club  woman  is  bewailing  her 
hard  life,  social,  intellectual  and 
physical,  the  farm  woman  is  quietly 
gathering  in  the  crumbs  which  fall 
to  her  lot,  in  some  instances  believ- 
ing with  her  sympathizers  that  she  is 
being  woefully  abused;  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  she  has  awak- 
ened to  her  possibilities  which  be- 
long with  her  rights,  and  is  making 
good  to  herself,  her  family,  and  to 
the  community; 

She  rejoices  in  the  right  to  pure 
food.  If  there  are  some  components 
of  it  regarding  which  suspicion  ne- 
cessitates the  investigation  of  the 
pure  food  man,  the  essentials  are  un- 
der her  own  jurisdiction.  Bread, 
meat,  dairy  products  and  fruit  are 
hers  in  their  original  purity.  Vege- 
tables she  may  have  fresh  from  the 
garden  during  several  months  of  the 
year,  and  in  various  forms  of  her 
own  choice  for  the  remainder.  The 
taint  of  suspicion  is  thus  far  re- 
moved, save  in  a  very  few  products, 
and  some  of  these  may  be  easily 
eliminated  if  she  wishes. 

Pure  water  is  another  blessing 
which  may  usually  be  insured  to  the 
farmer's  wife  if  she  and  her  partner 
are  of  the  proper  stuff.  It  may  be 
that  the  spring  will  need  cleaning; 
.that  the  old  dug  well  be  replaced  by 
one  driven  so  deep  into  the  bedrock 
that  surface  contamination  is  impos- 
sible; that  surrounding  conditions  be 
changed.  But  if  there  is  a  question 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  water, 
it  is  her  right  to  have  it  tested,  and, 
if  found  wanting,  due  provision  made 
for  a  new  source  of  supply  or  a  reno- 
vation of  the  old.  Farm  homes,  as 
a  rule,  have  a  better  grade  of  water 
than  that  pumped  up  from  some  lake 
or  river  to  supply  the  city  resident. 

Best  of  all,  she  has  a  right  to  pure 


air.  This  may  seem  a  very  small 
matter,  yet  it  is  really  a  very  great 
one.  Man  may  live  without  food 
for  days,  without  water  for  hours, 
but  he  cannot  survive  even  minutes 
without  air.  Country  air  has  few 
sources  of  contamination.  The  smoke 
nuisance  is  never  thought  of.  High 
skyscraping  walls  do  not  shut  in  the 
air  which  has  been  used  and  prevent 
its  free  circulation  and  the  admission 
of  fresh  breezes.  If  her  windows  are 
small,  they  at  least  open  into  the 
wide  outdoors,  and  not  into  a  narrow 
ventilating  shaft,  which  is  never 
wind-swept  from  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion unti  the  building  is  burned  or 
torn  down  and  replaced  by  one  a 
few  stories  higher. 

When  doing  her  regular  work 
there  are  many  times  more  than  she 
realizes  that  she  can  get  a  dose  of 
this  fresh  air.  Preparing  vegetables 
for  dinner,  sewing,  reading — these 
and  many  more  things  she  has  a 
right  to  do  out  of  doors,  at  the  same 
time  breathing  in  the  fresh  air,  which 
is  the  best  of  all  medicines.  If  she 
has  neglected  to  demand  this  right 
in  the  past,  she  is  fast  coming  to  the 
use  of  her  own.  From  her  fashion- 
able sister  she  may  have  learned  in 
part  the  advantage  of  the  wide  porch, 
the  hammock  and  the  shade  of  the 
old  apple  tree.  But  at  this  point  she 
has  resources  which  even  the  finest 
city  resident  cannot  improve  upon. 
Her  plain  chair  in  the  yard  may  not 
be  so  luxurious,  but  the  breezes  are 
unrestrained  by  high  walls,  uncon- 
taminated  by  smokestacks. 

When  a  relative  contracts  tubercu- 
losis and  hastens  to  the  wide  sleep- 
ing porch  for  the  only  cure  known 
to  science,  she  recalls  the  fact  that 
she  has  the  best  preventive  in  the 
world.  With  screens  or  shades,  her 
sleeping  facilities  are  the  best 
known.  And  with  pure  food,  pure 
water  and  pure  air  in  unlimited 
quantities,  what  more  can  she  de- 
mand ? 

Yet  she  does  demand  and  receive 
much  more.  Every  day  the  birds 
furnish  sweet  music  in  full  orchestra, 
if  she  is  up  early  enough  to  enjoy  it 
— and  she  usually  is,  for  she  has 
found  out  that  the  cool  morning  is 
the  ideal  time  for  rushing  the  work 
in  the  mid-summer  days.  If  she  gets 
her  rights  in  full,  she  will  have 
learned  to  identify  the  bird  notes;  to 
know  which  birds  destroy  her  cut- 
worms, which  ones  feast  upon  the 
potato  bugs,  and  which  make  havoc 
with  the  tent  caterpillar  household. 
But  even  though  she  does  not  care  to 
take  up  economic  ornithology  as  a 
study,  it  is  her  right  to  know  birds 
in  general,  and  catch  a  few  stray 
minutes  now  and  then  to  note  their 
interesting  habits.  Life  is  pleasanter 
for  the  diversion. 

It  is  her  right  to  have  more  flow- 
ers in  a  month  than  most  of  her  city 
sisters  can  afford  to  purchase  in  a 
year.  First,  she  does  not  have  to 
contrive  a  porch  box  tied  to  some 
window-sill  in  mid-air  or  on  the 
house-top.  Neither  does  she  go  to 
the  expense  of  buying  soil.  Mother 
Earth,  lavish  always  with  those  who 
get  near  to  her,  spreads  out  a  whole 
lapful  and  says,  "Take  what  you 
wish."  Sand,  loam  and  fertilizer 
from  the  barnyard  are  offered  freely. 

(CONTINUED    ON  PAGE   FIFTEEN')  lf0 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


£2  6  5 


6RG3 


Description  of  Patterns 
C21f>—  Ladies'  Shirt-waist  —  This  shirt- 
waist can  be  used  to  complete  a  dress  or 
H  can  be  worn  with  separate  skirts.  The 
long  or  short  sleeves  can  be  used.  The 
pattern  f,'M<i  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-lnch  maerlal. 

6265— Misses'  Dress— This  dress  shows  a 
novel  adaptation  of  the  middy  slyl<!.  The 
plain  blouse  Is  gathered  Into  a  hip  belt 
In  iialkan  style.  It  has  the  drop  shoul- 
der, sailor  collar  and  inner  shield  of  older 
models.  It  Is  worn  with  a  (our-Kore. 
skirt..  The  pattern  No.  6266  Is  cut  In 
sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  Medium  size 
requires  5  yards  of  36-tnch  material. 

026.'!  —  ladles'  Three  -  Quarter  ■  LcRgtll 
at— This  is  the  favorite  lenj'tli  for 
the  summer  coats.  This  model  is  alto- 
gether plain,  with  low  crossover  cloftinft 
edged  with  a  shawl  collar  of  contrasting 
fabric.  Kponge,  brocaded  silk,  floured 
crepe,  rep,  poplin  and  moire  arc  used 
for  these  coats,  and  also  1'gM-welght 
sorgo.  The  pattern  No.  6263  Is  cut  In 
sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  meaaure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  4%  yards  of  41  Inch 
material. 

6271— Ladles*  Maternity  Dress  —  This 
dress  has  an  adjustable  lining  In  the 
waist,  which  Is  trimmed  with  an  orna- 
mental shoulder  yoke,  and  has  a  bias 
closing   In    front.     It   also    has    n  drop 


shoulder  and  lorifc  or  short  sleeves.  The 
three-gored  skirt  has  a  top  extension  for 
regulating  as  required.  The  pattern  No. 
6271  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  yards 
of  36-Inch  material. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
ydur  name  and  address  In  full  and  to 
Klve  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  children, 
give  number  and  age. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  Dept., 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

A  Hold  All 

One  yard  of  linen  will  bo  required 
Cut  one  large  piece  to  fit  In  the  lid  of 
suitcase,    then    CtH    ttlfl    balance    of  the 

linen  into  etthtr  eight  <>r  ten  porkcts  of 

different  shapes  and  hIzi'S  suitable  for 
Stationery  and  toilet  articles  nitul  the 
top  of  each  pocket  with  tape,  basted  In 
position.  DO  not  turn  edges  under,  but 
cover  each  senm  with  tape  and  bind  all 
edgee  In  the  same  manner.  The  pocki'ti 
may  be  ornamented  by  embroidering  Ini- 
tials or  small  design.  For  a  straw  suit- 
case the  hold-all  mav  be  fastened  In 
place  by  sewlne  Into  each  corner  of  the 
lid  a  small  loop  of  tape  to  pin  the  hold- 
all to.  A  few  drops  of  kIuo  will  make 
all  secure  In  a  leather  case. 

MIIH.  GILDFUT. 


Cane 
Knife 
Mo.  KB 
Price  $0.68 


Cora 
Knife 
No.  K89 
Trice  $0.60 


You  can  cut  down  the  heaviest  stand  of  corn  or  cane  with  an 
easy  slash  of  a  Keen  Kutter  Corn  and  Cane  Knife,  or  cut  through 
the  tightest  packed  hay  in  a  jiffy  with  a  Keen  Kutter  Hay 
Knife.    The  cut  of  these  knives  is  powerful,  clean  and  sure. 

Corn,  Cane  and  Hay  Knives 

have  heavy,  razor-edged  steel  blades.  Handles  are  strong, 
hold  the  blades  with  a  vise-like  firmness  and  are  shaped  to 
ensure  a  good  grip.  Every  one  is  guaranteed.  It  must  be 
absolutely  satisfactory  or  your  dealer  will  cheerfully  refund 
your  money  or  give  you  a  new  tool. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten. " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  -e.  C.  SIMMONS 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS   HARDWARE   CO.,  Inc. 

St.  Louis        New  York 
Philadelphia        Toledo  Minneapolis 

Sioux  City  Wichita 


Silo  Owners,  Attention! 

Save  one-half  your  gasoline  in  operating 
ensilage  cutters  and  blower  elevators. 

Write 

Lininger  Implement  Co., 

Omaha.  Neb. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


The  roof  is  the  mainstay  of  the  building. 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  the  mainstay  of  ( ienasco. 
And  Genasco  applied  to  yonr  roofs  with  Kant-leak  Kleets  tfives  per- 
feet  protection.  Write  US  for  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  sampK  s. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  Snn  Francisco  Cliir.iRo 


Largest  producers  of  Asphalt,,  and  larjo 
manufacturers  of  rrady 


DoYou  Want  This 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


Onu  fnnn- 
or  In  nftfh 
OOBflMU  I  - 
ty  can  irrt 
i»no  fur 
hrlplnir   mi  In 

IroduooTr  " 

Oatm  tohldni'lfhtxtnt.  \Vrltof<.ri.»rtlcumni. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

jlM'a::!  *:!  '".r.  A"  K^vtf-iSES 

|,,,f,  |.t.-.l  ...IT  t.r.r.  lUiUr-ahal  la  It..  —  . 
■  t  alth.r  .ml.  Hold  nn  dava*  trial  at  oar  «o»- 
cImI  dlr«M"H/>-joil  factory  prlru. 

W.  K    VOOPHT  CS.    ««r    Standard  ■!<  C. 
JQ3  M«ln  C.««r  r*U;  Iota).  I 


25c  FASHION  cZ* 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

(  POSTPAID  ) 

A  new  edition  (RprlnK  ami  Slim- 
mer, 1913,  isBue)  of  UTERI 
W  <>M\N  HER  own  DRESS- 
MAKER, llluitratlns  100  up-to« 

<lnt<>  and  «'iiHily  macl<>  KiirmcntH  for 
ImlicH,  iiiIhhi-h  unrl  chllilrcn,  Ih  now 
ready.     To  tlioHe  ordorlnK  a  P»*- 

tern,   We   will   HPIld    HllH   2>r  book. 

poHl  paid,  for  fir  extra;  without 
put  tern,   I  0c.     Aildn-BH  nil  orderH 

fur  patterns  and  I  kn  to 

I'lidcrii  Depart fii'T.:, 
Twentloih  Onturjr  I'lirmcr, 
Omaha,  Nob. 


CENTER -&H EAR > 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


Onlr  '  uii.ra  mi. 
illr.  wl.lih  ol  Imn 
Tlilaaaapaluindlral 
\L*  .a  Irktron,      I  In  .. 

Wrnttlng  f.nw.r  and  r  apaf 
l;ully  uiitirtmtvt'il.  t  . 
loir  g  *  plain*  this  wonrl.rli 
Imllira  and  our  lull  Una. 
S.n.l  I ■-.  I  now.  Add.-  . 
Dap.rlm.nl  «■ 

wmmtm  Tin  a  mo  co. 
uumwoo.  men. 


)  rtPANcm<i. 

Mlnn.apnllq,  Minn. 
No  K  >„.»•.  i  hr.Mn. 
N...  I  t.  Worth.  Tat. 


18c 


I  his  Coupon  and 

good  for  Mo1  nszl  Bum 
bora  of  all  of  the  fol- 
Imvnc  ninr.azliH'M 

Plr  t  nrlit  I  lii  vlrw. 

MoClurt'a  Mnunrlne. 

..afllen'  World 
AtfiVMi  Twentieth  C.ntnry  Tarmor, 
Omaba,  H«b. 
V  -  ^ 
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All  Types 
rom  1% 
to  60  H.  P. 
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INGECO 

Engines 

A  BIG  MONEY  SAVER 

An  engine  that  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
on  to  work  right  in  all  kinds  of  weather — 
a  fuel  saver  —  an  easy  starter  —  a  steady 
worker. 

The  "INGECO"  is  just  that  kind  of  an  en- 
gine and  besides  its  reliability  it  has  a 
record  for  keeping  out  of  the  repair  shop — 
it  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity — there  is  noth- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Once  set  it  runs 
constantly  without  trouble. 

KEROSENE  ENGINES 

Find  out  about  "INGECO"  Kerosene, 
nil    and     Distillate     Engines  beioio 
vou  make  another  move  on  the  en- 
gine question — you'll  be  ahead  in 
money  and  satisfaction. 
International  Gas  Engine  Co. 
158  Holthoff  Place,  CBdahv.  "'^ 

(Suburb  ofl 
Milwaukee) 


Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Still  a  Busy  Man 


The  Heider  Tractor 
Again  Leads  Them  Ail. 


Runs  Successfully  on  Either  Gas-  I 
oline,  Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  sim-k 
pie  device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motor! 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  pi— 
tractor  in  a  class  all  by  itself.  A  gallon  of 
kerosene  runs  the  Heider  Tractor  longer 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  develops  { 
the  same  power,  thereby  doing  the^ 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market. 


1 


^xTheHeiderTrdctor 
Wmmm^  \  Rays  for  Itself. 


Its  4-cyUnderl 
motor,  light  [ 
weight,  great! 
power,    simple  | 
operation,  eco-i 
nomical    f  u  e  11 
con  sumption,  I 
'  make  it  the! 
best,  most! 
practical,  all- 

IWMin,i  — —  purpose  one- 
man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate  before  buy- 
ine  Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farming. 
HEIDER  MFG.  CO.,  820 Main  St.,  CARROLL.  IOWA. 


THE  NEW  JUMBO 
FANNING  MILL 

All  steel  cleaner  and  grader;  most  up- 
to-date  cleaner  and  grader  for  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  grass  seeds — Alfalfa.  Fans 
the  grain  before  it  goes  into  drum  to  be 
separated  and  graded  from  all  foul  seed. 
The  best  cockle  mill  made.  Sieves  al- 
ways stay  clean;  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  From 
factory  to  you.   Write  us. 

MINNEAPOLIS  SEPARATOR  CO. 

323  Erie  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn 

CETn  WHEAT  IMPROVED.  PURE  strain 
OCULT  UnCrtl  OF  TURKEY  RED.  Reclean.  d 
and  graded.  $1.25  per  bushel;  bags  extra  at  22c 
each.  This  wheat  made  record  yield  of  TO  bush- 
els per  acre  this  season  in  Illinois.  L.  C.  Brown, 
La  Grange,   Illinois.     Farm  Seed  Specialist. 

S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  »11  layers — regular 
egg  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced ci'om  Lady  Mourine  and  Prince 
Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
delivery.  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Orood 
Poultry,"  our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a 
year,  with  3  months'  egg  record,  each 
issue  practical  instruction  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  poultry  raising — the  Shore- 
wood  -way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

BTa  tfSSe,J  T0  V I R  G I N !  A 
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ASHINGTON,  D.  C. — I  want 
to  tell  you  something  about 
the  intellectual  methods  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
all  times,  to  give  you  a  peep,  as  it 
were,  into  that  wonderful  mind 
which,  as  far  as  human  speech  is 
concerned,  has  annihilated  distance 
and  has  brought  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, of  the  human  race  mouth  to 
ear.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  whose  invention  of  the  tele- 
phone has  wrapped  a  network  of 
quivering  iron  nerves  about  the  globe 
and  brought  men's  souls  together. 

The  actions  of  Dr.  Bell's  mind  that 
culminated  in    the    telephone  were 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

addition  he  has  made  investigations 
and  discoveries  along  many  other 
lines,  his  work  concerning  which  has 
never  been  published.  His  mind,  in 
short,  is  an  intellectual  dynamo 
driven  at  an  enormous  voltage  by 
what  seems  to  be  perpetual  motion. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  first  work^ 
ings  of  this  mind  in  a  model  which 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  made  when 
a  boy  of  a  wax  and  rubber  mouth, 
which  would  speak  and  pronounce 
the  word  "mamma."  He  was  work- 
ing at  an  invention  of  multiplex 
telegraphy,  with  wires    attuned  to 


Dr.  Cell's  Mind  is  Brightest  After   Midnight.    He  Works  All  Night  and 
Sleeps  in   the  Daytime.      (Photo    Made    in  1913) 


completed  more  than  a  generation 
ago.  That  invention  was  patented  in 
187  6,  and  the  concept  then  brought 
forth  will  continue  to  work  and  grow 
as  long  as  time  shall  last. 

Many  Marvelous  Discoveries 

Ever  since  then  the  same  mind  has 
been  working  along  inventive  and 
scientific  lines.  It  has  created  many 
new  things  which  are  known  and  has 
prodi1  "ed  others  which  will  come  to 
light  when  its  wonderful  records  are 
published.  In  18  83  Dr.  Bell  was  one 
•of  the  prime  factors  in  the  creation 
of  the  graphophone.  A  little  later  on 
he  organized  the  movement  for  the 
teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  along 
the  lines  of  visible  speech,  invented 
by  his  father,  Dr.  Alexander  Melville 
Bell,  and  to  a  certain  extent  those 
of  his  eminent  grandfather,  Alexan- 
der Bell,  who  was  an  authority  on 
phonetics  and  defective  speech. 

Later  still,  Dr.  Bell  took  up  the  in- 
vestigation of  matters  relating  to 
aerial  flight,  bringing  forth  new  basic 
prin'  "pies  of  construction  which  have 
been  of  great  value  to  aviation.  In 


the  octaves  of  the  piano,  when  he 
discovered  the  telephone,  and  his 
mental  activity  has  continued  from 
that  time  until  now.  He  is  now  a 
half  dozen  years  beyond  that  age  at 
which  Dr.  Osier  says  all  working 
men  should  be  chloroformed,  but  his 
mind  today  is  brighter  and  better 
than  ever. 

His  Library  of  Records 

The  records  of  a  mind  like  this 
are  of  inestimable  value.  Dr.  Bell 
began  to  make  them  when  he  was 
inventing  the  telephone,  and  it  was 
the  dated  records  he  had  kept  which 
enabled  him  to  establish  beyond 
doubt  his  priority  of  invention.  This 
showed  him  the  value  of  such  rec- 
ords, and  from  then  until  now  his 
mind  has,  as  it  were,  been  before  the 
moving  picture  camera  of  his  note 
books,  and  its  actions  are  filed  away 
for  the  future.  He  has  kept  records 
and  notes  of  everything  that  he  has 
thought  or  experimented  upon  since 
that  time,  and  these  notes  now  fill 
several  hundred  volumes,  giving  the 


complete  story,,  as  it  were,  of  his 
intellectual  life. 

I  spent  a  great  part  of  last  night 
with  Dr.  Bell  in  his  library,  and 
during  my  stay  took  a  look  at  these 
books.  They  are  full  of  photo- 
graphs, diagrams,  sketches  and  fig- 
ures. Some  of  the  work  has  been 
taken  down  by  his  secretary  and 
written  out  by  typewriter  from  these 
stenographic  notes,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  pages  in  the  fine  pen- 
manship of  Dr.  Bell  himself. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the 
manuscript  volumes  have  been  con- 
densed into  a  series  of  digests,  which 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time 
in  a  typewritten  journal,  which  Dr. 
Bell  calls  "The  Beinn  Bhreagh  Re- 
corder." Beinn  Bhreagh  is  the  name 
of  Dr.  Bell's  summer  home  at  Bed- 
deck,  Nova  Scotia,  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  journal.  This  journal 
is  issued  in  typewriting  and  there 
are  only  five  copies.  One  of  these 
copies  goes  to  the  records  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
others  are  distributed  in  different 
places,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
danger  of  loss  by  fire  or  flood. 
Covers  Wonderful  Range 

This  digest  has  now  been  issued 
for  five  years,  and  the  work  already 
comprises  thirteen  volumes,  each  of 
which  is  as  thick  as  the  ordinary 
law  book,  having  pages  as  large  as 
those  of  an  old  family  Bible.  Each 
volume  contains  500  pages,  and, 
roughly  estimated,  about  2  00,000 
words.  In  the  whole  thirteen  vol- 
umes there  are  more  than  2,000,000 
words,  and  these  represent  the  con- 
densation of  the  workings  of  Dr. 
Bell's  mind  for  the  last  five  years 
only.  In  addition  are  the  manu- 
script notes  of  more  than  twenty 
years  preceding,  constituting  alto- 
gether a  mass  of  material  the  con- 
templation of  which  makes  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  man  buzz  like  an 
electric  fan. 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  these 
books.  The  thirteen  volumes  com- 
prise the  workings  of  Dr.  Bell's  mind 
after  he  had  passed  the  Dr.  Osier 
period.  Take,  for  instance,  volume 
two,  giving  the  last  three  months  of 
IP 09.  The  index  to  the  volume  cov- 
ers twenty  pages,  and  the  subjects 
include,  among  other  things,  experi- 
ments on  aerial  navigation,  ideas  as 
to  the  scientific  breeding  of  sheep, 
and  as  to  the  utilization  of  waste 
heat,  suggestions  for  a  new  metric 
sjstem  for  the  United  States,  experi- 
ments on  preserving  foods  in  paraf- 
fin, notes  on  eugenics  and  the  de- 
tailed biological  history  of  a  cat. 

As  I  looked  over  this  book,  I  asked 
Dr.  Bell  as  to  whether  his  mind 
worked  as  well  now  as  in  the  past. 
He  replied: 

"I  have  never  felt  stronger  intel- 
lectually. My  mind  has  a  greater 
power  of  concentration  than  it  ever 
had.  It  seems  to  be  quicker,  and  it 
does  not  tire  along  the  lines  in  which 
I  am  interested.  I  sometimes  work 
for  eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch. 
His  Habits  of  Life 

Later  in  the  conversation  I  asked 
Dr.  Bell  as  to  habits  of  work.  He 
follows  the  same  program  he  has  al- 
ways used.  His  afternoons  and  even- 
ings are  devoted  to  social  and  busi- 
ness engagements,  and  it  is  only 
some  hours  after  dinner  that  he  be- 
gins his  intellectual  work.    His  best 
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work  is  done  at  night,  and  he  tells 
me  that  his  mind  is  at  its  brightest 
from  midnight  on.  He  is  then  free 
from  interruptions  and  can  give  his 
soul  to  abstract  thought  and  scien- 
tific invention.  Until  very  recently 
he  has  not  gone  to  bed  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  his  present  time 
of  retiring  is  a  little  after  3.  He 
sleeps  from  3  until  10  or  11  and 
finds  that  this  is  all  he  needs.  He 
sleeps  out  of  doors.  He  has  an  open- 
air  porch  back  of  his  library,  and  he 
uses  this  as  his  bed  room.  He  has 
no  trouble  in  sleeping,  notwith- 
standing the  porch  is  right  over  a 
playground  where  a  little  Montessori 
school  of  boys  and  girls  are  making 
the  usual  noises  of  children  ranging 
in  age  from  4  to  8  years.  He  says 
that  the  noise  affects  him  much  the 
same  as  that  of  a  sleeping  car.  One 
gets  used  to  it  and  the  mind  takes 
no  note  of  it. 

This  program  for  six  days  of  the 
week  goes  on  regularly,  except  when 
Dr.  Bell  becomes  especially  inter- 
ested in  some  subject.  At  such 
times  he  may  not  go  to  bed  at  all, 
but  will  continue  his  work  until  he 
has  completed  that  stage  of  his 
thought  or  investigation.  He  may 
work  far  on  into  the  day,  going  for 
hours  without  sleep,  and  then  sleep- 
ing for  many  hours  at  a  stretch  to 
make  it  up. 

One  Day  of  Solitude 

I  have  said  for  "six  days  of  the 
week."  He  has  one  day  in  even 
Beven  which  is  entirely  devoted  to 
his  own  intellectual  existence,  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  every  other 
human  being.  At  Baddeck  he  has 
a  sort  of  retreat,  consisting  of  an 
old  houseboat,  which  he  has  erected 
on  posts  and  which  is  hidden  away 
far  in  the  woods.  He  has  a  similar 
retreat  in  a  cabin  in  some  woods 
which  are  easily  reached  from 
Washington.  On  this  day  he  leaves 
the  maddening  crowd  and  goes  off 
by  himself  to  do  such  special  work 
as  he  may  have  on  hand.  He  takes 
Bome  canned  food  and  other  so- 
called  digestibles  with  him  and 
cooks  his  own  meals,  so  that  he  is 
absolutely  free  from  human  inter- 
ruption. This  feature  of  his  work 
is  not  generally  known,  but  Dr.  Bell 
tells  me  that  he  finds  it  of  great 
value  in  the  product  realized  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  intellectual  and 
physical  strength. 

Aa  to  his  night  work,  Dr.  Bell 
keeps  this  going  from  day  to  day, 
year  in  and  year  out.  When  he  is 
traveling  by  train  he  has  the  draw- 
ing room  of  the  sleeper  and  carries 
on  his  night  work  there,  and  he 
does  the  same  in  his  cabin  on  his 
long  ocean  trips  over  the  world. 
Hi*  Personal  Appearance 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  a 
man  who  does  as  much  work  as  Dr. 
Bell  keeps  fit.  He  is  now  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year  and  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  intellectual  and  physical 
vigor  lie  is  over  six  feet  in  height 
and  must  weigh  considerably  more 
than  200  pounds.  He  is,  however, 
light  on  his  feet,  and  his  complexion 
is  as  clear  and  his  eyes  as  bright, 
as  when  I  first  met  him  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  I  have  spoken 
of  his  sleeping  In  the  open  air.  He 
has  done  that  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eiatlon  and  long  before  the  open-air 
cure  was  advocated.  lie  is  not  a 
great  eater.  As  we  sat  in  the  li- 
brary last  night  at  about  1  o'clock 


the  servant  brought  in  a  tray,  upon 
which  was  his  supper,  which  he 
takes  at  3  a.  m.,  just  before  going 
to  bed.  It  consisted  of  a  half  dozen 
water-thin  crackers,  a  bottle  of  Bul- 
garian milk  or  artificial  buttermilk 
and  a  flask  of  distilled  water. 
Doesn't  Care  for  Salt 
The  distilled  water  recalled  to 
my  mind  a  visit  I  had  made  Dr.  Bell 
about  seven  years  ago,  just  before  I 
started  out  to  make  a  long  trip 
around  the  African  continent.  He 
was  drinking  distilled  water  then 
and  I  asked  him  why  he  did  so.  He 
replied: 

"I  have  found  that  distilled  water 
is  a  sovereign  cure  for  rheumatism, 
at  least  as  far  as  my  own  case  is 
concerned.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
afflicted  with  sciatica  and  was  bed- 
ridden on  accoui.t  of  it.  The  doc- 
tors could  not  find  anything  to  re- 
lieve me.  The  attack  came  just 
when  I  was  investigating  certain 
subjects  relating  to  the  deposits  of 
salts.  One  was  as  to  the  deposits 
of  salts  in  the  human  system.  A 
well  known  scientist  had  written  a 
book  in  which  he  said  that  old  age 
came  from  such  deposits,  and  that 
the  ills  of  advancing  years  were  due 
to  the  lack  of  their  elimination. 
This  man  thought  that  when  such 
deposits  went  to  the  joints  man  had 
rheumatism.  When  they  went  to 
the  kidneys  he  had  kidney  trouble 
and  stones  in  the  urinary  organs, 
and  when  they  lodged  in  the  arteries 
they  produced  what  is  called  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries.  In  the  same 
way,  when  such  deposits  coated  the 
nerves  they  produced  sciatica.. 

"At  the  same  time  I  had  been 
studying  about  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  other  bodies  of 
water  which  have  no  outlet.  They 
are,  as  you  know,  all  salt.  Well,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  body  was 
much  like  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that 
it  needed  less  salt  coming  in  and 
plenty  of  ways  to  get  the  salt  out.  I 
tried  drinking  distilled  water  and  it 
worked  like  a  charm." 
(Copyright,  1313,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 

The  Farm  Woman's  Rights 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE-  TWEIA'E) 

Her  plot  may  be  in  shade  or  sun,  ac- 
cording to  her  wish,  and  it  is  not 
usually  restricted.  If  she  has  the 
determination,  she  may  have  flowers 
at  all  seasons,  and  have  them  in 
abundance  during  the  larger  part  of 
the  year. 

Another  right  for  which  the  rural 
free  delivery  has  been  in  many  ways 
responsible  is  to  the  best  of  litera- 
ture. Books  and  magazines  come  to 
her  almost  as  quickly  as  to  the  city 
resident.  And  there  are  household 
duties  which  she  can  perform  while 
reading;  and  even  when  the  work 
I  reuses  she  may  glean  a  single  bril- 
liant thought  from  the  printed  page, 
memorize  it,  view  Its  beauty  from  all 
sides  as  she  works,  and  Uium  find  llfo 
no  longer  a  mere  plodding,  hut  the 
beautiful  creation  which  was  In 
tended  by  (he  Divine  Power.  Ami 
her  clear  head  enables  her  the  better 

to  grasp  Idem  worth  the  gathering 

while  In  the  dally   round  Of  dutlei 
than   had    she    spent    the  morning 
lours  recuperating  from  Home  nola 
ble  social  function 

The  agricultural  \>n-»H  has  been  a 
boon  to  her,  and  the  end  Is  not  ret. 
Through  It  she  finds  Hhort-cutH  to 
dally  duties,  methods  for  elimina- 
ting old  routine  tanks,  hone  for  the 


future.  She  realizes  that  though  ag- 
riculture seemingly  stood  still  while 
the  other  industries  moved  forward, 
the  advance  call  has  now  been  heard 
in  the  rural  districts.  If  the  mowing 
machine  and  reaper  were  a  genera- 
tion ago  among  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
gressive farmer,  her  turn  has  now 
come.  The  washing  machine,  bread 
mixer  and  cream  separator  have 
come  to  her  aid,  and  with  wind  and 
gasoline  harnessed  she  has  little  to 
do  but  to  give  the  command  and  su- 
pervise its  execution.  She  is  in  a 
new  period,  and  the  drudgery  of  the 
past  may  be  banished  if  she  but  exer- 
cises her  rights. 

She  has  many  means  at  her  dis- 
posal of  solving  the  pin-money  prob- 
lem. Dairy  products  and  poultry 
bring  gilt-edged  prices  in  almost  all 
markets;  and,  best  of  all,  the  supply 
never  seems  more  than  the  demand. 
She  can  also  find  market  for  choice 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  or 
canned.   But,  mind  you,  they  must  be 


of  good  quality.  This  fact  insured, 
and  the  city  markets  are  open  to  her. 
Private  customers,  who,  once  found, 
are  stickers,  will  take  good  care  of 
her  products.  It  may  require  work, 
planning — but  what  that  is  worth 
while  in  this  world  does  not  demand 
these? 

She  is  free  to  choose  her  own  hours 
fcr  work  or  play.  The  chicks  may 
seem  to  confine  her  for  a  time,  but 
it  is  not  the  demand  made  by  shop, 
office  or  factory.  She  is  practically 
independent.  If  she  feels  cross  and 
blue,  it  is  her  right — as  it  may  be 
her  duty — to  go  out  and  breathe  in 
a  few  lungfuls  of  fresh  air.  She  will 
come  in  refreshed,  better  fitted  for 
her  part  in  the  world's  work  and  bet- 
ter fortified  for  keeping  her  place  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  right  of  the  farm 
woman  to  stand  on  a  high  plane 
physically,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, and  she  is  fast  realizing  this 
and  appropriating  it. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM. 
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Some  Splendid  Business 
and  Trade  School  Courses 


Des  Moines.  Iowa  - 
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School 
all  the  year. 
Enter  any  time. 
Vigorous,  thorough 
instruction    by  Expert 
Specialists.    Small  tuition 
fees.   Minim  urn  living  expenses. 
Every  aid  for  ambitious  students  with 
limited  time  and  money.   2,000  students 
each  year.    Graduates  in  paying  positions 
everywhere.     Magnificent  buildings,  fully 
equipped.    Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools. 


School 
farms  open 
June  1  0.  Sept. 
2,  Oct-  1  3,  Nov.  25, 
itgfer  X  1913;  Jan.  5,  Feb.  17, 
pjgF'Mar.  30,  May  12,  1914. 

™  New  classes  tormed  e»ch  terrn. 
Students  advance  rapidly. 


—  Colleges  and  Schools 

—  I  ihppnl   ArfC  stana%rd,  Classical  and  Sclentlflo    Mlici**  A  complete  College  of  Music.   Piano,  Violin, 

—  LlUvltll  rll  Id  Courses.    Also  Preparatory  and   iuusiv  Voice, Orchestra, Band, Chorus, Harmony, 
Elementary  Preparatory  Courses,  in  which  students    Mandolin,  Guitar,  and  Supervisor's  Course  In  Public 


21  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted. 

~  lUnpmol  I>«actlc,  State  Certificate. County  Certln- 

~  liUl  llldl  cate.  Primary  Training— most  complete 

*■  training  for  teachers  in  the  West.  Graduates  receive 

m»  state  certificates. 

~  I'nninnopinn  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical.  Also 

—  DllJJIIItCI  Illy  one-year  Telephone,  I 

mm  Steam,    Machinist's   and  Automobile 

^!  courses.    12-weeks  courses  in 

Traction  Engineering.    Shop  work  from  beginning. 


School  Music.  A  fine  faculty  of  teachers,  each  an 
artist  in  his  line. 


rnrnmOPOO  Basinets,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  ZL 
IU1IIIIICI  Ct.  Penmanship,  and  Civil  8ervlce.  ,TNol 

simply  a  course  In  bookkeeping  in  a  Literary  College,  mZ 

but  a  thoroughly  equipped  Business  College  with  the  ZZ 

finest  business  exchange  department  In  the  l?.  S."  T*° 

Graduates  ot   combined  Business  anil    Shorthand,  mm 

..mobile  Machinists  shorth;lnd  and  Telegraph  Courses  guaranteed  S 
Gas,  Automobile  and  positions. 

Over  8,000  Students  Enrolled  In  — 

Correspondence  School.     w  ™ 

abject  you  wish  by  correspondence.  9 

FYnPn«P<i"onr<1'    "  J*            •*■«*  per  week.  = 

L.AUC1ISC9  Tuition  In  Preparatory  College,  Nor-  ZZ 
.  _  ,.        .«    .         mal  and  Business  Courses,  IIS  00  a  quarter.  Send 

ftratfirV  VhoroV!    ycq    PPe      .    g.      ,      ry    for  catalogue     State  Course  in  which  you  arc  In-  — 

VI  alVI  J  directed  by  most  competent  teachers.      (ercsted.    Address  9 

GEORGE  P.  MAGILL,  President,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  . 

iiiHmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  • 


-    PharmaPV  1    RegnUr  Ph  O  ,  Ph.  C..  Pure  Food    HOITIC  Study  ?hT  Cor", 

=  rnarmacy  aDd  iowa  c0ur.e.; 2  ?r«tit .  most  „,  suh,,.cf y™wr"" 


Course  and  Extension  Courses  for  Druggists.    One  of 

the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  In 
the  United  State 


w  WILL  BALE  20  TONS  OR  MORE  A 

DAY  AT  COST  OF  ONLY  40c  A  TON. 
Make  bie  money  baling  for  your  nelghboii 
after  yours  it  done. 

The  Cyclone  ii  powerful,  durable 
repair-proof— made  almost  enliiely  ol 
tines!  sic.  I.    Unbreakable  (leel  baling' 
chamber,  adjustable  tension,  makes  smooth 
clean,  tlehl  bales, 75lo  125  lbt.  sa  doited.  . 
Three alrokeacaeh  circle.  Sell-feed.  Worka} 
at  stack,  barn  or  windrow. 

II.  r.  the  hl««aet  money  maker  you  ran 
riiy.  Low  prlre.  Free,  trial  ami  ahanlule 
ftjMMaM  on  e»ery  preaa.  Write  today — 
lull  Information  Ir—  - 


Ertel  Co. 

.81.,  (Juln 


,111. 


Men  Wanted 

pi  auto  Business 


lllg  dnuinnd  fort  mined  men.  Kuril  from 
f  7fY.no  to  *  1  .Ml. (HI  per  month.  Leant, 
■ill  olHjutnutomobllea  In  nix  weeks  by 

THE  "SWEENEY  SYSTEM" 

of  prnetleul  t»x  nerionen.   In  our  mnehlnn 
r  hIm»i>.  wnragn  mid  on  the  rood  >  on  1<  urn  by 

rirf.mil  otprrtenen  bow  lo  repair  drive,  demon. 
mI  rule  rind  hi*  1 1  automobile!*. 

ldcc  Write  todai  for  tmUloa  .«» i  e»itl 

rnt*»  ,i,iv      rou  to  Don  i 

'      In  running  traction  cnalnce— wo  own  three  Irn 
tore.    Only   auto  arhonl    In    lli«   world    lea.  lung 
traellnnerrlmr.    Semi  nnino  |...lm 

SWEEKEY    AUTO  SCHOOL 
137!)  WootUnnd  Ave        Kanana  City,  Mo. 


FREE  TUITION 


f..t  :■.« 
and  r 


Ml 


[umboltlt  CoHorTO,  -  H 


;  I 


GERMOZONE  FOR  SKIN  TROUBLES 

A  little  Cormo/ono  In  the  hnth  water  p.ivcs  instant  relief  in  c:r.c.  of  I'rirkly 
Ural  Chnfinir,  ItchinK,  IWcl  llilia.  Poison  Oak  orliy,  Sunliiirnn.  Ihvr  ..  It /.ma, 
Swra'ty  Tire  d  or  Swollen  Fri  t.  Itc  hy  or  S.aly  S<  alp.  rtr.  A  I-  h -r>. ...u fn !  In  n  plavi 
of  wntcr  us  n  lotion  or  n  tuhlcspooiiful  to  n  full  hmh  (iim-iI  without  .  h 

most  refrcshlne  dttrinR  hot  uniihcr.    It  stops  Itching,  relieves  irritation  and 
removes  nil  body  odors  Instantly. 

Ortno/onr  Is  nlso  the  l»  -t  inu!  srifr-.l  rrmr.lv  for  tiers,  Sorr„  Siroftih. 
Km;:  Worm,  BarlM-nT  llrh,  Dan.lftitf  unci  I  allinK  <>l  tl.r  I  lair.  <u'».  W.miii.In,  I  I. . 
I.ARf.F.  12  -OX.  BOTTI.K.  SO  (  I  MS 
Manufacture.!  si  I  ™  Laboratories  an.l  llltlol.ole.l  Only  try 

QBO*  If.  LBB         Omaha*  N*fc»» M  Lm  a»a|»1>«i  Oalil* 

r.e„,,.,„„  e  I,  for  aalr  ainrm  lown.  In  Nebra.ki.  MO  In  Iowa.  47*  In  Knn.a.  4?*  In  Ml..ourl. 
proportionately  In  other  MM  More  (ban  lt},01»  In  all.  See  jrour  local  agent  f»r  the  l*e  K.m.d.ea. 
'.j.nplr  l  ,eri no/line  rnailail  for  It  I'tiu. 
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August  9,  1913 


My  Famous  sl°-°  Offer 


My  special  "ONE  DOLLAR  OFFER"  has  pleased  so  many  farm- 
ers that  I  have  decided  to  keep  it  up  for  another  month  and  thus  let 
everybody  take  advantage  of  it.   Here  it  is: 

You  Fiend  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you,  ALL  FREIGHT 
PAID  BY  MYSELF,  this,  my  new  1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner.  Use  the  machine  a  month.  If  satisfied  at  end  of  30 
days,  pay  me  my  low  cash  price  or  give  me  your  note,  without  in- 
terest, payable  January  1,  1914.   If  not  satisfied,  return  the  ma- 
chine at  my  freight  expense  and  I'll  return  your  dollar. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  $1.1)0  won't  half  pay  me  for  the  freight.  I  only  want 
the  dollar  to  hold  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 


JHanion  Campbell 


Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

After  41  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain  and  noxious  weed  grown  in 
I  America.    I  know  the  section  where  each  one  grows.   I  know  every  grain  and 
weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and 
I  Cleaner  should  have  the  special  equipment  for  the  particular  farming  section 
to  which  it  goes.   For  example,  I  send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of 
screens,  riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to  California.  There  are 
f  scarcely  two  states  In  the  United  States  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus  you 
'  get  the  exact  outfit  to  handle  the  grains  and  weed  seed 
on  your  farm.    If  you  want  more  or  different  screens, 
I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny  wonld  7  ask  for 
extra  screens  and  riddles. 

The  Chatham  now  handles  over  70  seee  mix- 
tures—wheat, oata,  peas,  beans,  corn,  bai.  >y, 
flax,  clover,  timothy,  etc.    Takes  cockle,  wild         SI  (cj '  ■JHL    Brings  It— 

oats,  lame  oats  and  smut  from  seed  wheat;        _/  #=N  1  HQ  Freight  Paid 

any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn  from      //%  <W1  '        \   f 

clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.    Re-  **«*asnl"l 


k  moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  shrunken, 
cracked  or  sickly  grains.   Takes  out  all 
'  dust,  dirt  and  chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.  Handles  60  bushels  grain  per 
hour.    Gas  power  or  hand  power. 
Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 


My 

Free 
Service 
Depart- 
ment will 
separate, clean 


Uf  r  it  a  Send  postal  today  and  receive 
.Ifllie  FREE  by  next  mail  my  latest 
copyrighted  book,  "The  Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  Big  Drops." 
Address  Dept.  49 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 


and  grade  FREE 
any  mixture  you 
send  in.    If  you've 
got  some  impurity  in  your 
grain  that  you  cannot  get 
rid  of,  don't  get  discouraged. 
Write  me.  Send  postal  for  Big  Free  Book 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


-is 


1914  Model 


5  Year 


98  CENTS  POST  PAID 

To  advertise  oor  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  big  catalogue 
of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  postpaid  for  only  98  cants- 
Gent's  size,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  lever  escapement,  stem  wind  aodi 
stem  set,  accurate  time  keeper,  fully  Guaranteed  for  S  Years.  Send  98 
cents  today  and  watch  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.    ARNOLD  WATCH  CO.,  Dept.  021   CHICAGO.  ILL* 


When  writing  to  the  advertisers  on  this  page 
be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  ia  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  us 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Treatment    for    Founder  Lameness 

C.  N.,  Lovelady,  Tex.:  In  your 
No.  63  9  issue  you  are  asked  for  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  a  horse  stiff  in  all 
its  legs,  which  you  could  not  give 
without  a  complete  history  of  the 
case.  Now,  I  come  to  you  with  the 
same  complaint.  I  will  endeavor  to 
make  it  as  plain  as  possible.  About 
two  months  ago  my  horse  seemed 
to  be  getting  tender-footed  in  front, 
rested  first  one  one  foot,  then  on  the 
other.  After  a  few  days  he  began 
to  shift  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
all  the  time  while  standing.  When 
I  lifted  his  foot  to  clean  out  the  hoof 
he  would  stand  on  his  hind  feet.  A 
week  or  so  later  he  got  so  he  could 
scarcely  get  up  after  lying  down,  and 
would  stand  with  all  four  feet  close 
enough  together  to  stand  in  a  large 
washtub.  When  starting  to  walk, 
would  hop  off  as  if  he  were  hobbled. 
Now,  I  have  asked  the  advice  of 
horse  dealers,  livery  stable  men  and 
lour  veterinarian  as  to  what  the 
trouble  is,  and  they  all  seemed  to 
differ  in  their  opinions.  One  says 
it  is  caused  from  hard  driving;  an- 
other says  it  is  rheumatism;  another 
says  he  has  been  foundered;  still  an- 
other says  it  is  narrow  heel.  I  have 
used  every  kind  of  liniment  imagin- 
able, but  nothing  has  relieved  him 
so  far.  After  driving  him  a  mile  or 
two  he  travels  better,  and  seems  to 
be  all  right;  but  next  morning  it  is 
the  same  old  thing  over  again.  Now, 
dear  sir,  if  you  can  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  him,  I  will  be  under  lasting 
obligation  to  you,  and  will  use  what- 
ever you  think  best  for  treatment. 

Editor's  Note— It  is  impossible  in 
cases  of  lameness  to  form  accurate 
notions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  lame- 
ness. One  might  tell  by  watching  a 
horse  or  by  physical  examination 
whether  the  soreness  is  in  the  feet 
or  in  the  joints,  or  in  the  muscles. 
From  the  description  here  given  one 
might  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
trouble  is  in  the  feet.  It  may  be  a 
case  of  chronic  founder.  Founder  is 
known  to  the  scientific  men  as 
laminitis,  and  consists  of  an  infla- 
niation  of  the  laminae,  layers  in  the 
structure  of  the  hoof.  This  lami- 
nitis may  be  acute,  or  it  may  be 
chronic.  Relief  may  generally  be 
had  by  taking  off  the  shoes  and 
causing  the  horse  to  stand  with  both 
front  feet  in  a  half  barrel;  that  is, 
the  half  of  a  barrel  that  has  been 
sawed  in  two,  in  which  there  has 
been  placed  a  thin  flaxseed  gruel  as 
hot  as  the  horse  can  stand  it.  At 
the  beginning  the  heat  should  be 
moderate  until  the  horse  is  accus- 
tomed to  it.  And  then  it  may  grad- 
ually be  heated  by  the  addition  of 
hot  gruel.  There  have  been  cases 
in  which  such  treatment  as  this  has 
produced  permanent  relief.  In  se- 
vere or  chronic  cases  the  treatment 
should  be  continued  for  not  less  than 
an  hour  and  should  be  repeated  so 
that  there  are  two  good  treatments 
each  day. 


Futures  for  Young  Men 

J.  O.  W.,  Rock  River,  Wyo.:  I 
am  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  but  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pick  it  up  this  morning 
and  read  a  little  of  its  contents.  I 
read  a  piece  which  had  reference  to 
the   future   for   young    men.  The 


Writer  went  on  to  say  that  he  knew 
of  a  good  many  farmers  that  would 
like  to  have  a  good  man  on  their 
farms.  I  may  say  that  I  have  been 
on  the  farm  and  ranch  all  ef  my  li*e. 
I  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  the  north 
of  England,  on  which  my  folks  are 
still  living.  They  run  sheep,  cattle, 
hogs,  and  include  with  their  wo*k 
quite  a  bit  of  farming.  I  worked  on 
Nebraska  farms  for  more  than  two 
years  and  then  came  to  Wyoming, 
where  I  have  now  been  on  the  ranch 
and  the  range  for  three  years.  Now, 
if  you  think  this  letter  worthy  of  an 
answer,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  If  you  wish  me  to  tell 
you  anymore,  I  should  be  glad  to  do 
so.  I  hope  you  will  help  me  to  get 
a  good  position  or  refer  me  to  some- 
one that  needs  such  a  man  as  I  am. 

F.  C.  B.,  North  Platte,  Neb.:  I 
write  you  in  regard  to  farm  or  ranch 
overseers.  Have  you  anyone  on  your 
list  that  requires  such  a  man.  Mr. 
H.  F.  Patterson  wrote  in  the  issue 
of  July  19  that  he  knew  of  thirty  or 
forty  farmers  that  wanted  men  to 
manage  farms. 

J.  A.  K.,  Lawrence,  Neb.:  In  your 
issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  of  July  19  I  saw  the  "Future 
f  r  Young  Men,"  written  by  H.  P. 
Patterson,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
knew  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  farm- 
ers that  are  willing  to  pay  a  substan- 
tial salary  to  a  man  who  will  take 
charge  of  a  farm  business.  I  would 
like  such  a  position.  I  have  farmed 
all  of  my  life,  and  am  prepared  to 
take  a  job  of  that  kind.  If  you 
could  give  me  the  names  of  some  of 
the  farmers,  or  let  them  know  about 
me,  or,  if  you  can't  give  me  the  de- 
sired information,  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  H.  F.  Patterson  so  that  I 
could  write  to  him.  It  would  greatly 
oblige  me. 

Editor's  Note — The  article  by  Mr. 
Patterson  published  in  this  paper 
did  not  say  that  he  himsef  knew  of 
thrity  or  forty  men  that  would  pay  a 
substantial  salary  to  a  farm  over- 
seer, but  that  he  had  been  told  so  by 
a  noted  editor.  His  purpose  in  writ- 
ing the  article  was  to  encourage 
boys  to  go  to  agricultural  chools  and 
fit  themselves  to  take  such  positions. 
A  young  man  that  has  practical 
knowledge  supplemented  by  a  good 
technical  education  in  agriculture 
can  always  secure  such  a  position. 

These  letters  are  published  here 
in  order  that  anyone  who  may  need 
help  may  know  where  they  can 
find  it. 


Roasted  Bugs  a  Delicacy 
An  insect  much  resembling  the 
June  bug,  and  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  high  plains  about  Quito, 
the  capital  of  Ecuador,  is  toasted 
and  eaten  as  a  delicacy  by  the  na- 
tives of  that  country.  '  They  are  sold 
in  the  streets  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  chestnuts  in  the  cities  of  this 
country.  The  roasted  bugs  taste 
very  much  like  toasted  bread. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  2,000,000  gasoline  or  oil  en- 
gines at  work  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States. 


A  potato  drying  factory,  similar  to 
those  in  operation  in  Germany,  will 
probably  soon  be  installed  in  Rosalia, 

Wash. 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


The  rooster's  crow  does  very  well 

As  "music"  now  and  then, 
lint  the  thing  that  stands  for  something) 

Is  the  cackle  of  the  hen. 
While  the  first  may   crow  the  sun  up, 

We're  not  likely  to  forget 
That  a  fresh  egg  served  for  breakfast 

Beats  the  finest  sunrise  yet. 

—Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Eggs 

Eggs  are  the  most  perfect  type 
of  food.  They  contain  all  the  kinds 
of  food  necessary  to  sustain  life,  and 
yet  one  could  not  be  healthy  upon 
eggs  alone,  because  they  are  too 
highly  concentrated;  therefore  some 
bulky,  starchy  food  must  be  served 
with  them.  This  can  either  be  po- 
tatoes, bread  or  rice,  or  all  together. 
The  white  of  an  egg  contains  water, 
albumen  and  material  for  body  build- 


son  is  over,  and  geese  every  six 
weeks.  If  blood  or  flesh  cling  to 
the  feathers,  then  you  have  picked 
too  soon  and  they  must  wait  a  few 
days  longer.  Never  mix  geese  and 
duck  feathers  unless  specially  for 
your  own  use,  or  by  request,  as  duck 
feathers  do  not  sell  so  high  on  the 
market  as  goose  feathers,  and 
neither  do  they  wear  so  long.  I  have 
seen  beds  made  of  goose  feathers 
that  were  plucked  a  hundred  years 
before  and  in  constant  use  all  of 
that  time. 

Always  dry  the  feathers  in  sacks 
made  of  some  thin  material  like 
cheese  cloth,  and  let  a  good,  hot  sun 
do  the  curing,  nothing  else.  If  for 
sale,  keep  the  dark  and  white  feath- 


Leghorn  hens  belonging  to  P.  G.  Piatt  of  Wallingford,  Pa.;  first 
pen  for  June  in  the  second  international  egg-laying  contest  at  Con- 
necticut College.  Their  record  is  126  eggs  per  month,  in  a  month  of 
■warm  weather. 


ing;  the  yolk  contains  the  same, 
added  to  -which  is  oil  and  sulphur. 
The  egg  fills  nearly  all  of  the  shell, 
but,  as  the  water  evaporates  fast 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell  on  ex- 
posure to  air,  oxygen  takes  the  place 
cf  the  water;  this  changing  the  con- 
tents of  the  egg,  decomposition  takes 
place.  Because  water  is  heavier  than 
what  takes  its  place  is  why  a  fresh 
egg  sinks  in  water  and  a  stale  one 
floats. 


Picking  the  (iccne  and  Ducks 
I  saw  a  fine  mess  at  a  duck  pick- 
ing the  other  day.  The  owner  did 
not  know,  and  a  neighbor,  noticing 
the  yellow  tint  of  the  feathers,  told 
her  the  ducks  were  now  ready  to 
pick  and  would  pick  them  out  them- 
selves and  waste  them  if  she  did  not 
get  ahead  of  them.  She  trolled  them 
Into  an  old  shed  by  scattering  grain 
along,  then  fed  them  heavily  after 
she  got  them  in.  An  hour  or  so  after 
she  began  picking  them,  she  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  soiled  feath- 
ers to  throw  away.  Feeding  was  not 
the  thing  to  do.  When  we  picked 
geese  we  gave  them  no  feed  at  all  the 
day  we  picked  them;  even  If  they 
were  not  to  be  picked  until  afternoon, 
we  gave  them  no  breakfast.  They 
were  fed  well  as  soon  as  picked. 

Ducks,  as  a  rule,  can  be  plucked 
cftener  than  geese,  say  every  four 
weeks  after  their  heavy  laying  sea- 


ers  in  separate  sacks;  that  is,  if 
some  of  the  flocks  are  white  and 
some  dark.  Dark  feathers  are  not 
quite  so  high-priced  as  white,  and  if 
they  find  much  dark  in  the  white, 
they  dock  you  on  the  price. 


Silage  for  Fowls 

When  feeding  silage  to  the  cattle 
the  farmer  often  has  wondered  over 
the  appetite  the  chickens  show  for 
the  sour  stuff.  After  a  taste  or  two 
they  seem  to  avoid  it  for  a  while, 
but  there  comes  a  hungry  time  when, 
other  food  not  forthcoming,  they 
again  try  it.  Next  they  fight  greedily 
between  themselves  for  every  morsel 
dropped.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
they  do  well  and  fatten  on  it,  and 
the  winter  egg  supply  increases  if 
they  are  allowed  free  access  to  it. 
Whatever  in  hIIhko  seems  good  for 
the  cow  seems  good  for  biddy.  Now, 
'there  are  farmers  who  put  Bp  small 
silos  for  the  benefit,  of  the  chickens. 
Anything  that  is  put  up  as  silage  for 
Chickens,  and  In  fact  any  animal, 
must  not  be  pat  up  too  green;  that  In, 
green  enough  to  be  Immal  u  re,  as  I  h  I  ■. 
makes  it  loo  sour. 

IDA   M.  SIIKPLKR. 


The  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Corvallls  Ore.,  reports  a  hen  whl<  b 
has  a  record  of  nln<  ty-nlne  eggs  in 
100  days. 


Make  Every  Acre 
Pay  Biggest  Profits 


Tbe  Hut-Parr  ONE  HAN  Plowing  Outfit 

Illustration  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  free  a  single 
bottom  of  trash-,  -without  disturbing  the  adjustment 
of  the  rest  of  the  plow,  -while  tractor  is  in  motion 


Deep,  Early  Fall  Plowing 


Superior  and  Original  Feat- 
ures of  Design  Found  Only 
in  the  small,  light  Hart-Parr 
Tractor  and  Self  Lift  Plow. 

Tractor- Lightest  we'Eht> 

wl  yet  great  strength. 
Only  300  parts — others  have  800 
to  1500.  Main  frame  is  a  strong, 
one-piece  casting.  Drive  wheels 
with  wonderful  wave  form  lugs, 
are  solid  steel  castings—  not  built 
up  or  pieced.  Driver  lugs  give 
3 1  percent  greater  surface  contact 
than  any  other.  Can  be  equipt 
with  Hart-Parr  "Hold  Fast"  ex- 
tension lugs,  the  lugs  with  a  bull 
dog  grip  in  soft  soil.  Especially 
designed  carburetor  operates  ef- 
ficiently on  cheapest  kerosene. 

Plow — 35^  Percent  lighter 
4  1W  **  than  any  other  and  has 
one-third  less  parts.  Combined 
automatic  and  hand  lift.  To 
raise  or  lower  bottoms,  merely 
pull  a  rope  attached  to  clutch 
lever.  Any  one  bottom  may  be 
raised  with  hand  lift  attachment 
without  disturbing  adjustment  of 
rest  of  plow.  Spring  beamcoopler 
enables  plows  to  skid  around  or 
over  obstructions  and  prevents 
breakage. 


Illustration  shows  how  Hart-Parr 
*'Hold  Fast"luKS  grip  the  ground 
and  pull  out  straight  away  with* 
out  tearing  up  the  solL 


is  the  foundation  of  an  ideal,  mellow  seed  bed 
— one  that  is  best  for  seed  germination  and 
growth.  But  early  fall  plowing  that  is  deep 
enough  to  secure  best  results  would  ruin  the 
sturdiest  horses  and  prove  a  costly  operation. 
Instead  of  risking  your  horses,  do  your  fall 
plowing  with  a 


H 


ART- PAR 

•OIL  TRACTOR' 


and  save  time,  labor  and  money.  The  small  light  trac- 
tor and  "Self-Lift"  plow  shown  in  the  illustration 
make  an  Ideal  One-Man  Outfit  for  farms  of  ioo  to  320 
acres.  You  operate  both  tractor  and  plow  right  from 
the  engine  platform.  Easily  plow  10  to  15  acres  daily 
— 6  to  8  inches  deep — the  work  of  12  good  horses.  Work 
the  outfit  24  hours  daily,  if  necessary.  It  never  tires 
or  gets  overheated. 

Fall  Plowing  Means  Bigger  Profits 

With  this  outfit,  you  can  follow  up  harvesting  and 
threshing  without  delay  and  kill  injurious  weeds,  in- 
sects, grubs  and  bugs  before  they  do  any  damage.  You 
can  turn  up  new  plant  life,  conserve  the  rainfall  and 
distribute  your  farm  labor  more  evenly  over  entire  year. 
When  spring  comes,  your  rush  work  is  a  simple  task 
instead  of  a  heavy  round  of  hard  work.  Your  plowing 
is  done — you  need  only  disc  and  seed  and  do  it  with 
this  same  tractor.  And  no  matter  how  wet  or  back- 
ward the  season,  with  your  plowing  out  of  the  way, 
you  can  get  your  seed  in  several  weeks  earlier  and 
give  it  a  better  start. 

Power  for  All  Farm  Work 

And  remember— this  Hart-Parr  Tractor  i9  more 
than  a  one  purposeoutfit.  Inadditionto  plowing,  use 
it  for  discing,  seeding,  harrowing,  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing and  hauling ;  fill  silos,  shell  corn,  in  fact,  do  all 
your  traction  and  belt  work  with  it. 

We  build  a  size  for  every  farm,  large  or  small.  We 
can  meet  your  power  requirements. 

Writ!  toJav  for  catalog.  tfStcia)  circular*  ani 
%xp»rt   information  on  fowtr  farming  cottt. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

254  Lawler  St.      Charle*  City,  la. 


0  K  CHAMPION  DIGGERS 


4  Difforont  Sizes  and  Types 

Our  machincn  arc  deadened 
and  built  to  moot 
all  condition*  under 
which  they  mny  be 
worked.  They  cm 
txxly  every  point  of 
construction  which  Inauroe  freedom  from 
breakdown!,  coiitly  wnitn  and  expensive,  repair 
bill*.  Save*  time  In  hnrvenlinir  and  aai 
money  r>n  your  crop  of  rxitiitooa. 

rnrr  Make  Inquiry.  Wriie  iininv  Cot  nu 
■  nCt  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue 

R-ivlnir  partlculrira  of  1 1  <•  O.  K.  Champion  Line. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Ml  Chirayo  Avrnur.         Hammond,  Incllann 
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To  Kill  Lice  and  Mitei  p 

R 
A 
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on  fowls  nri'l  In  tin-  hn'i.e«.  uae 
PRAMS    I'OWiitRHi    LICI    KH  i  FW 

IV  and  M<  per  p.«k.v. 
and    THAI  II     l.lljlim     IKK.     all  I  I  H 
Mc  quart:  (I  ..lion 
Kaeh  the  lieal  nf  Ha  kind 
"Your  monry  ha.  k  II  ll  l.ll." 
1 00  imire  (M.uUry  |,„„k       \,y  mall 

■>  At  all  dealera.  or 

PRATT  H)OI>  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  (liitauo 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and 

Henri  Hkpti-h  or  M 
for  Senroh 
HOOKS,  AUVICK  anil  HKA  It' 'I I KH  PI 
WATBOIf  E.  GO  I.  EM  A  If,  Patent  Law 
Waahlng-ton.  D.  O. 
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■  HEAVES  CAN  BE  CURED 

Dr.  Hoi  land'  a  Specific  Heave  Remedy  will 
rure  heave*,  broken  wind,  nnd  chronic  cough. 
II  has  never  fn I !••<].  A  guarantee  with  .very 
buttle.  Prlco  $2,011.  Write  Imlay  for  mir  tret 
advlre  nn  home  nml  entile  trouble. 

Ak'-nU  wanted. 

Illl     HOLLAND   COMPANY.    D'I'I  II 

■  aP 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize,  wlni. 1 11  k  ntin-k,   broil- in- lay  "in  e- 

tn-pnv.      Sim  U   fur  Hllle       KkK'<   f'T  lllllrll- 

imt.    Solid  I  Or  Inr  i'»|iy,  "Oood  Poultry," 

our  quarterly  iimkiikIho,  llO  n  year, 
ijimle  1 1 1  i •  iM,  r.l»i"  viiliinble  recnril  rnv- 
orliiK  throe  miiiitlm'  «nrk  wlih  poultry. 
The  wnv  In  11 111  ll  pny  -the  Slut  raw  nod 
wny      Wi  lie  tmilirht. 

fhoMirood  Wmnm,  lamatacfc.  Mich. 

Ihc  Twentieth  Onliiry  Knrnicr 
win  mil  kaowtngl]  publish  mi  BdvM* 

lllCIIIWl  of  on  urn  HiiiM<-  firm,  inn 
iill<<   Which   ilm'x   lint   <l"  oxmllj    It*  ll 

n«l»  «>rt  Im-».  Any  MbMflbCf  "I"' 
flntla  tlnii  nn  ailvortlacr  ilnee  not  iln 
m  bw  pvontMi  in  Mi  •dfcptlccmcni 

will  .  inif«  r  11  fet/Of  bj  MOdlM  ii>«  III* 

claim  lor  adjustment  or  collection! 
Uwurj  imMiiion  The  Twentieth  <  <m- 

lurj    l-'armrr   wlion    will  Inn  riIvim- 

Hmmi 
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August  9,  1913 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


mm 


WRITERS  in  the  public  press  have 
advanced  a  number  of  reasons 
for  the  rapid  decline  in  the  cat- 
tle industry  of  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  based 
on  well  established  facts  and  others 
merely  ingenious  in  their  conception. 
The  public  was  slow  to  believe 
at  first  that  there  had  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  cattle  production  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  when  that  could 
no  longer  be  denied,  were  equally  slow  to 
accept  the  explanations  given.  It  did  not 
seem  reasonable  that  in  a  great  agricul- 
tural country  like  this  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry could  be  declining  during  a  sea- 
son of  great  prosperity  when  other  in- 
dustries were  being  rapidly  developed 
and  expanded. 

Within  the  last  few  days  Omaha  haa 
been  given  an  actual  demonstration  of 
the  process  by  which  the  cattle  industry 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  condition 
and  the  supply  of  cattle  reduced  to  a 
point  far  below  the  requirements  of  a 
country  having  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  United  States.  The  Omaha  mar- 
ket reports  of  last  Monday  contained  this 
item,  "Nineteen  heifers  averaging  760 
pounds,  $8.50."  In  all  probability  most 
stockmen,  as  their  eyes  caught  that  sale 
thought,  "must  have  been  pretty  good 
stuff,"  and  read  on  through  the  market 
report  without  giving  this  particular  sale 
any  further  consideration  or  fully  real- 
izing its  real  significance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  that  sale,  occupying  less  than 
a  line  in  the  market  report,  contained  in 
itself  the  explanation  of  the  decline  of 
the  cattle  industry.  It  was  more  than 
an  explanation  of  the  cause,  it  was  the 
cause  itself. 

Those  heifers  were  choice  yearling  pure 
breds  of  one  of  the  best  beef  breeds  and 
in  all  reason  should  have  gone  to  some 
farm  or  ranch  to  reproduce  their  kind 
and  increase  the  cattle  population,  but 
they  went  to  a  packing  house.  "Why? 
The  owner's  explanation  covers  the 
ground:  "I  had  to  reduce  my  cattle  hold- 
ings and  the  packer  paid  me  more  than 
the  farmers  or  breeders  would  pay.  I 
hate  to  think  of  their  being  slaughtered, 
but  of  course  a  man  selling  stock  sells 
to  the  highest  bidder."  There  you  have 
it  in  actual  market  transactions,  the  real 
reason  for  the  decline  of  a  great  indus- 
try. The  packer  will  pay  more  than  the 
breeder  and  cattle  are  going  to  the  sham- 
bles that  for  the  good  of  the  industry 
ought  to  be  going  to  the  vacant  pastures 
of  the  west  and  south. 

Influence  of  Weather 

The  weather,  through  its  influence  on 
the  corn  and  fodder  crops,  is  the  domi- 
nating feature  of  the  live  stock  markets 
of  the  country  and  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  be  until  the  outcome  of  these 
crops  is  more  certain.  Every  recent  move 
made  by  the  markets,  every  price  fluc- 
tuation, if  traced  back  to  its  origin,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  inspired  by 
weather  and  crop  conditions.  But  even 
when  this  fact  is  fully  recognized  it  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter  to  figure  out 
just  what  influence  a  certain  kind  of 
weather  may  have  on  the  live  stock  trade. 
Thus  at  first  thought  dry  weather  and 
a  prospective  short  crop  might  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  higher  prices  for  live 
stock,  as  it  takes  fodder  and  corn  to  pro- 
duce fat  stock.  On  the  other  hand  dry 
weather  that  would  cut  short  the  corn 
and  hay  crops  as  well  as  the  grass  in 
pastures  and  on  the  range  might  have 
the  opposite  effect  for  a  time.  The  first 
effect  of  a  shortage  in  feed  is  to  hurry 
stock  to  market,  and  premature  ship- 
ments of  stock,  by  temporarily  overload- 
ing the  markets,  sometimes  result  in 
sharp  price  reductions  although  later  on 
higher  prices  may  be  brought  about.  The 
fact  is  that  the  influence  that  the 
weather  may  have  on  the  market  is  about 
as  difficult  to  foretell  as  the  weather 
itself. 

Heat  Lessens  Demand  for  Beef 

During  the  week  just  closed  liberal  re- 
ceipts of  cattle  at  most  market  points 
caused  a  little  break  in  prices.  Continued 
hot  weather  invariably  cuts  down  the 
consuming  demand  for  meat  products  of 
all  kinds  and  the  season  of  the  year  i3 


also  at  hand  when  vegetables  are  both 
plentiful  and  cheap,  at  least  cheaper 
than  beef  in  many  localities.  The  pre- 
vailing price  of  beef  is  also  very  high 
and  there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
public  is  to  some  extent  at  least  keep- 
ing its  purchases  down  to  the  lowest 
point  possible.  Thus  the  consuming  de- 
mand is  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  smaller  number  of  cattle  will  break 
the  market  now  than  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  Still  after  taking  off  15  to  25 
cents  the  price  of  fat  cattle  is  very  high 
and  sellers  as  a  rule  are  very  well  satis- 
fied. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  good 
reason  for  being  pleased  with  current 
prices  as  the  cattle  coming  forward  are 
generally  making  fair  profits  for  the 
feeders.  Range  cattle  are  becoming 
somewhat  more  numerous  at  leading 
market  points  and  they,  too,  have  com- 
manded very  high  prices  considering  kind 
and  quality. 

Plenty  of  Hogs  Coming  In 

Hogs  were  good  sellers  during  the  last 
week  of  July,  but  prices  eased  off  some- 
what under  the  influence  of  free  mar- 
keting. Prices  are  very  high  for  this 
season  of  the  year  and  packers  are  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  liberal  receipts  to 
gain  some  little  advantage.  The  im- 
mediate future  of  the  market  is  depend- 
ent very  largely  upon  weather  conditions 
as  noted  above.  Continued  dry  weather 
might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  induc- 
ing the  premature  shipments  of  hogs, 
farmers  figuring  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  except  prevailing  high  prices  and 
save  their  feed.  The  movement  of  dry 
weather  stock  would,  while  tending  to 
depress  the  market  temporarily,  reduce 
the  country  supply  and  might  lead  to 
better  prices  later  in  the  year.  That  as 
a  matter,  of  course,  is  mere  supposition. 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  easing  off 
a  little  of  late  and  there  are  a  good 
many  in  the  trade  who  feel  that  this 
movement  may  continue  still  further. 
Prices  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  been 
very  high  and  quite  a  good  many  opera- 
tors on  the  market  are  predicting  that  fat 
range  lambs  will  sell  at  Missouri  river 
markets  at  $7  and  under.  One  thing  that 
has  helped  depress  the  market  on  killers 
is  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  lambs  coming  forward  have  been 
fat  enough  for  killers  leaving  only  a 
small  percentage  for  feeders.  As  feed 
on  the  range  has  been  good  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  there  wil  be  a  very  liberal 
supply  of  killers  throughout  the  year. 

Thus  far  the  demand  for  feeding  sheep 
and  lambs  has  not  been  especially  large. 
The  country  has  been  sending  in  a  few 
orders,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  would-be  buyers 
to  await  the  outcome  of  the  crops  be- 
fore buying  to  any  extent.  With  the 
prospect  that  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs 
will  be  very  large,  there  is  a  general 
feeling  in  the  trade  that  prices  for  feed- 
ers will  be  lower.  With  a  bumper  corn 
crop  and  with  a  shortage  of  feeding  cat- 
tle the  country  demand  for  feeding  sheep 
and  lambs  might  be  sufficiently  large 
to  maintain  high  prices  even  in  the  face 
of  large  runs. 


What  is  Baby  Beef 

Baby  beef  is  the  prize  meat  and  is  pro- 
duced by  rushing  a  young  animal  to  the 
feeders  perfection.  Baby  beef,  in  its 
technical  sense,  is  not  merely  young  beef; 
it  is  a  young  beef  animal,  from  a  year 
to  a  year  and  a  half  old,  that  still  re- 
tains its  baby  fat.  A  calf  comes  with  a 
pretty  good  supply  of  flesh  and  so  long 
as  it  has  milk  enough  from  its  mother 
to  satisfy  its  hunger  that  fat  is  retained. 
If  nature's  milk  supply  falls  short  and 
there  is  no  feed  to  take  its  place  the  calf 
falls  off  ard  the  baby  fat  is  consumed 
to  supply  the  needs  of  nutrition.  This 
fat  once  lost  can  never  be  replaced.  The 
calf  may  be  fed  abundantly  and  get  fat 
again,  but  the  flesh  of  that  animal  is 
never  quite  the  same  as  it  would  "  ive 
been  if  it  had  not  been  allowed  to  become 
thin,  and  the  youngster  is  bound  to  be 
a  runt.  When  calves  have  a  hard  time  on 
the  range  there  never  will  be  that  fine 


mingling  of  lean  and  fat  that  makes  the 
highly  prized  beef  that  resembles  the 
marking  of  marble.  The  purpose  of  the 
baby  beef  business  is  not  strictly  to 
produce  this  quality  of  meat,  but  to  so 
feed  the  calf  that  the  beef  it  makes  will 
be  of  superior  quality,  and  to  mature  it 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.— Stock 
Yards  Nugget. 


Fewer  Birds  and  More  Insects 

Several  days  ago  there  appeared  in 
the  news  columns  a  number  of  stories 
of  insect  pests,  grasshoppers,  worms, 
San  Jose  scale,  chestnut  blight  and  s» 
on.  These  stories  are  nothing  new.  We 
have  been  familiar  with  thejn  for  many 
years,  and  they  have  afforded  an  al- 
ways ready  and  excellent  excuse  for 
crop  shortage,  inferior  and  undergrown 
fruit,  high  prices  and  nearly  all  the  other 
ills  the  farmer  is  heir  to.  The  methods 
and  processes  of  combating  the  evil  have 
increased  and  multiplied  and  been  re- 
duced to  a  science.  Every  year  the 
farmer  must  expend  more  cash,  more 
time  and  more  labor  to  overcome  the 
insect  pest.  Everything  must  be  sprayed, 
from  the  orchard  to  the  potato  plants. 
Of  course  it  costs  money. 

Let's  go  back  a  little.  Hc-w  did  the 
farmers  do  in  the  early  days  of  the 
country?  Did  Washington  have  an  out- 
fit of  spraying  machinery  and  "insec- 
ticides" on  his  3,000-acre  plantation  be- 
fore the  Revolution?  To  go  back  a  lit- 
tle further,  did  the  Indians,  hundreds 
of  years  earlier,  have  any  insect  rav- 
ages? No  more  than  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  And  why?  Because 
nature  kept  things  evenly  balanced.  The 
insects  were  kept  down  by  the  birds. 
We  of  this  prosaic  and  metropolitan 
generation  cannot  appreciate  the  teem- 
ing bird  life  of  the  forests  of  a  century 
ago.  Civilization,  the  pot-hunters,  thi 
sportsmen  and  women's  hats  have  alt 
but  exterminated  the  birds  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  it  is  the  insects  have  stolen 
a  march  on  the  crops. 

I  walked  recently  from  Overbrook  to 
Media  by  way  of  Marble.  The  roads 
lead  through  the  wildest  part  of  Dela- 
ware county.  In  all  that  walk  of  four- 
teen miles  I  saw  less  than  twenty-five 
birds,  as  follows:  House  wren,  meadow 
lark,  robin,  catbird,  goldfinch,  vireo, 
chippie  and  song  sparrow.  On  another 
walk  of  nine  miles  in  Delaware  county 
birds  were  similarly  scarce. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  ants  flourish  and 
the  grasshopper  is  a  burden? — A.  C.  Hart 
in  Philadelphia  Record. 


THE  FLOUR  CITY 


The  Fremont  (Neb.)  Power  Farming 
Demonstration  to  be  held  September  8 
to  13  will  be  the  biggest. and  most  edu- 
cational thing  of  its  kind  ever  held  any- 
where. 


What  a  Sparrow  Did 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
accident  that  ever  occurred  was  reported 
last  month  from  Germany.  A  large  tour- 
ing car  was  traveling  at  fair  speed  along 
a  boulevard  lined  with  trees.  Large  flocks 
of  sparrows  were  in  the  trees,  and  sev- 
eral boys  were  taking  chances  of  being 
arrested  by  the  police  by  shooting  at  the 


Built  in  Three  Sizes- -20,  30  and  40  H.  P. 

A  good  operator  and  a  poor  tractor 
is  an  unsatisfactory  combination.  A 
good  tractor  and  a  poor  operator  does 
not  improve  the  situation,  but  a 
"Flour  City"  tractor  and  a  good  oper- 
ator is  a  paying  investment. 

The  "Flour  City"  has  many  distinc- 
tive features.  The  bevel  gear  trans- 
mission is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
The  gears  are  made  of  forty-point 
carbon  steel  and  are  practically  inde- 
structible. The  complete  transmis- 
sion, together  with  the  drive  pinion 
and  belt  pulley  are  mounted  on  one 
shaft  and  are  controlled  by  one  lever. 

The  over-head  valve  is  also  a  feature  of  the  "Flour  City." 
It  is  conductive  to  perfect  ignition,  combustion  and  econ- 
omy, opening  direct  into  a  cylinder  free  from  valve  pock- 
et.*;  the  full  energy  of  the  charge  is  utilized,  and  the 
C  'UStant  necessity  of  re-grinding  the  valve  is  eliminated. 
These  features  will  appeal  to  any  mochanical  mind.  Our 
Catalog,  giving  all  details,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

KINNAED-HAINES  COMFANT, 
644  44th  Ave.  Wo.     Minneapolis.  Minn. 


GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  HWPoiash 


A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preven- 
tive. A  conditioner  and  mineral  bal- 
ancer.   Guaranteed  analysis  equal  to 

Potassium    Chloride  16% 

Calcium    Phosphate  13% 

Calcium  Oxide  (lime).. 20% 
Iron  and  Aluminu.n . .  . .  9% 

Sulphur   1% 

Carbon  Dioxide    3% 

Magnesia    2%' 

Do  not  confuse  this  valuable  pro- 
duct with  the  various  patent  rem- 
edies on  the  market  which  sell  att 
medicine  prices.  This  is  a  high  re. 
dnction  of  purely  vegetable  matter 
and  does  not  contain  an  ounce  oil 
salt  or  filler  of  any  description. 
Send  today  for  circular  fully  de- 
scriptive of  this  product.  Agents 
wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

UNION 

STOCK. 
YARDS  1, 

COMPJtNY- 
Covih  Omah<},Jl[eb. 


It  only  takes  a  line  or  two  to  state 
that  yon  saw  it  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  corresponding 
with  advertisers  on  this  page,  there- 
by favoring  advertiser  and  publisher 

YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 

IN  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 
$20a00  TO  $50.00  WEEKLY 

I  will  prepare  several  young  men  for  positions  in 
theautomobile  business  in  ten  weeks  BY  MAIL, 
and  assist  them  to  secure  Rood  positions. 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  TUITION  UNTIL 
POSITION  IS  SECURER.  Write  at  once 
for  particulars.  R.  S.  PRICE,  Automobile  Expert, 
Box  463  K,    Los  Angeles,  California. 


(( 


You  have  the  spoons;  now  get  the  forks! 


Regulation  size  table  fork.    Full  length  7%  inches. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been  giving  away  handsome 
Wm,  Rogers  &  Son's  silver  teaspoons.  Forks  of  the  same  pattern 
have  now  been  obtained.  Because  of  the  extra  expense  in  handling 
the  forks,  and  in  getting  the  designs,  the  price  for  mailing  is  20 
cents.  You  may  still  get  the  spoons,  each,  for  10  cents.  Complete 
your  set  of  spoons,  and  also  get  the  forks.    Start  now. 

Use  coupon  below. 

If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  1  0 

COUPON. 

Plese  send  my  fork  to 

Name  :  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


cents  and  address. 
Address  Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


birds  With  sling  shots.  One  pebble,  par- 
ticularly well  aimed,  struolt  a  sparrow 
on  tho  upper  wing  and  sent  him  gliding 
through  the  air  directly  toward  the 
driver  of  the  car;  the  bird  struck  him 
full  In  the  face,  and  In  the  next  instant 
things  began  to  happen.  The  driver 
clutched  at  Ids  eyes,  the  car  lurched 
Into  the  ditch,  knocking  down  a  tele- 
graph pole,  vaulted  to  a  plowed  field 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch,  and  went 
full  force  into  a  huge  haystack  Despite 
this  wild  swerve,  no  one  was  even 
scratched  except  the  driver,  whose  eye- 
sight was  damaged  by  the  claws  of  the 
sparrow.  The  whole  incident  had  taken 
far  less  time  than  needed  to  relate  it.— 
Theodore  M.  R  Von  fs.eler,  In  Leslie's. 

Harvest  Festival  at  Aurora 

July  23  was  "Harvest  Festival  day"  in, 
Aurora,  Neb.  A  large  crowd,  represent- 
ing all  parts  of  Hamilton  county  and 
adjacent  counties,  was  there.  The  day's 
program  began  at  10:30  with  a  parade. 
There  were  prizes  awarded  for  the  best 
decorated  Shetland  pony  and  buggy,  the 
best  decorated  automobile  and  the  best 
display  of  the  business  men.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon the  program  began  with  a  water 
fight  by  the  fire  boys.  There  were  races 
for  the  big  boys  and  little  boys,  and  a 
base  ball  game  between  Hamilton  and 
Aurora,  the  latter  winning  3  to  1.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a  free  moving  pic- 
ture show  on  the  court  house  lawn,  and) 
the  band  boys  furnished  music  for  a, 
dance  on  the  pavement. 

Breeders'  Notes 


Unitt's  Duroe-Jerseys 

We  called  on  our  old  friend,  W.  G. 
Unitt,  at  Seward,  Neb.,  a  few  days  ago 
and  found  him  busy  threshing  thirty- 
seven-bushels-per-acre  wheat.  Mr.  Unitt 
has  one  of  the  very  best  stock  farms  in 
the  state,  located  about  three  miles  trom 
Seward.  It  is  equipped  with  every  mod- 
ern convenience  and  certainly  makes 
farming  and  stock  raising  a  pleasure  in- 
stead of  drudgery.  Mr.  Unitt  has  been 
breeding  Duaoo-Jersey  hogs  abouit  as 
long  as  anybody  in  Nebraska.  His  crop 
of  spring  pigs  this  year  is  far  below  the 
usual  number,  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
experienced  some  trouble  in  his  herd  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  However, 
what  he  lacks  in  quantity  he  will  make 
up  in  quality,  and  will  have  a  number 
of  mighty  choice  males  to  offer  a  little 
later  on.  These  pigs  are  sired  by  Col- 
onel Wonder  by  Colonel  Wonder  I,  a 
Colonel  Crimson  Wonder  bred  boar. 
They  are  out  of  dams  sired  by  Unitt's 
Choice  Goods,  Nebraska's  Proud  Chief, 
Unitt's  Critic  and  others.  Mr.  Unitt  will 
have  a  few  choice  Polled  Durham  bull 
calves  to  offer  at  a  later  date,  as  well 
as  the  Duroc-Jersey  boars  above  men- 
tioned. Just  keep  his  name  in  mind  and 
write  him  when  you  are  in  the  market 
for  anything  in  his  line.  Kindly  say  you 
saw  this  notice  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 

Shetland  Ponies  for  Sale 

S.  T.  Campbell,  Forty-third  and  Center 
streets,  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  advertising  a 
number  of  Shetland  ponies  for  sale  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  They  consist  of  ten 
head  of  mares  and  one  stallion,  all  well 
marked.  Mr.  Campboll  is  pricing  these 
ponies  at  a  reasonable  figure  and  we 
trust  that  anyone  wanting  something  of 
this  kind  will  write  him,  mentioning  this 
paper. 

Red  PollB  for  Sale 

W.  F.  Schwab,  the  old-time  breeder  of 
Red  Polled  cattle  at  Clay  Center,  Neb., 
still  has  a  number  of  young  bulls  and  a 
choice  lot  of  Red  Polled  females  that 
he  is  offering  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Mr.  Schwab  has  one  of  ttie 
largest  herds  In  the  west  and  Is  In  a 
position  to  supply  prospective  purchasers 
with  almost  anything  they  want  In  his 
line,  up  to  carload  lots.  Ills  herd  Is 
possessed  of  plenty  of  s'-alo  and  is  also 
strong  In  milking  qualities.  If  you  are 
In  the  market  for  some  of  these,  great 
dual-purpose  cattle,  write  him  for  fur- 
ther particulars,    mentioning  this  paper. 

Holstein  Cattle  for  Sale 

Dr.  13.  B.  Davis,  room  200  Bee  building. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  proprietor  of  Erlenland 
Farm  Holsteins,  still  has  a  number  of 
very  choice  females  of  /lifferent  ages  for 
sale:  also  a  number  of  good  young  bulls 
corning  on.  They  are  sired  mostly  by 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King 
Hojis  Lyons.  The  young  bulls  arc  an 
from  specially  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Dr. 
Davis  makes  an  especial  effort  to  keep 
bis  herd  up  to  a  high  standard.  It  h 
doubtful  If  there  Is  another  breeder  "f 
Holstein  cattle  In  the  west  who  culls  his 
herd  as  closely  as  he  does.  Every  breed- 
ing animal  In  the  herd  must  conform  to 
a  certain  standard,  else  It  does  not  stav 
there  long.  When  von  huv  anvthlng 
from  him  you  are  Absolutely  sure  that 
you  are  getting  the  very  beet  there  Is  to 
be  had.  Do  not  fall  to  write  him  If 
you  are  In  the  market  for  something  In 
his  line.  You  can  rest  assured  he  will 
treat  von  right.  Kindly  mention  'he 
Twentieth  fVnturv  Farmer  when  writ- 
ing. 


HHi.ii 


LANDS 


hi  TO  Ft  THE    BUYER  AND  SELLER 

LANDS 


LANDS 


Farms  Wanted 

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Idaho 

WANTED  —  CORRESPONDENCE 
with  prospective  buyers  of  improved 
Idaho  lands.    Box  711,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


Minnesota 

100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  rapidly  advancing.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paffrath-Schmid  com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


400-ACRE  FARM,  ALL  CULTIVATED, 
well  improved,  Red  River  Valley.  Price, 
$40;  easy  terms.  William  F.  Gilbert, 
Crookston,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE  —  RICH,  PRODUCTIVE 
160-acre  Red  River  Valley  farm;  good 
neighbors;  healthy  country;  fine  markets 
and  a  bargain  at  $5,000.  Terms  $1,500  cash, 
balance  easy.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  owner, 
1315  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Mississippi 

WOULD  YOU  ENJOY  A  CONSTANT, 
everlasting  income  of  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  and  more  per  year?  Then  buy  the 
10-year-old  bearing  paper-shell  pecan 
grove  of  eleven  acres— part  of  the  late 
Senator  Money's  great  Rose  Farm  es- 
tate, near  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  where 
ocean  breezes,  artesian  water  and  fine 
pecan  and  orange  groves  abound.  A 
most  enjovable  place  to  live  both  winter 
and  summer  for  old  or  young.  Price, 
$5,500— just  half  its  value.  Terms,  $2,000 
cash,  balance  long  time,  6  per  cent.  For 
full  particulars,  address  M.  R.  Hicks  & 
Co.,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


Montana 

MONTANA  FREE  HOMESTEADS  IN 
the  Musselshell  country — 320-acre  home- 
steads; no  crop  failures.  Get  our  price  to 
locate  you.  Going  fast.  Montana  Home- 
stead Bureau,  588  Brandeis  Bldg.,  Omaha. 


Nebraska 

640-ACRE  FREE  HOMESTEADS  IN 
Nebraska.  Send  $2  for  complete  map  of 
land  opened  to  entry  October  1,  1913.  A. 
J.  Van  Antwerp,  County  Surveyor, 
Broken  Bow,  Neb. 


FOUND— 320-AORE  HOMESTEAD  IN 
settled  neighborhood.  Fine  farm  land; 
no  sand  hills.  Cost  you  $175,  filing  fees 
and  all.    J.  A.  Tracy,  Kimball,  Neb. 


PINE  LANDS  IN  MISSISSIPPI  AND 
Alabama,  for  stock  raising,  general  farm- 
ing, etc.,  $4  to  $10,  40  acres  and  up.  Ele- 
vated country.  Good  water.  Large  tim- 
ber removed.  Terms,  one-fourth  cash, 
liberal  terms  on  balance.  For  folder, 
maps,  etc.,  sent  free,  address  Mr.  Geo. 
Kilborn,  Box  212.  Morale,  Alabama. 


Missouri 

GOOD  164-ACRE  FARM,  VERY  GOOD 
improvements,  finely  located,  12  miles 
from  Nevada,  Mo.,  all  under  cultivation. 
Will  sell  on  easy  terms  or  take  part 
unimproved  land  in  Nebraska.  S.  O. 
Hunter,  2812  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Des 
Moines,  la.  .   


Wyoming 

BLACKBURN  FARMS  CROP  CONDI- 
tions  are  the  finest  ever  known.  Wheat, 
rye,  alfalfa  and  all  the  grasses  grown 
there  are  doing  remarkably  well,  while 
potatoes  and  vegetables  promise  equally 
well.  This  is  a  natural  stock  and  dairy 
country,  because  the  climate  is  suited  to 
it.  The  wonderful  endurance  of  the  west- 
ern ranch  horse  is  due  to  the  climate, 
good  water  and  succulent  grasses,  as  you 
know.  Meat  exposed  to  air  there  will 
cure  as  it  hangs.  Disease  microbes  can't 
live  there,  so  hog  cholera  is  unknown. 
What  a  place  for  the  dairy  and  hog 
farm!  But  corn  don't  grow  there,  you 
say.  Yes,  that's  true,  but  barley  has 
more  fat-producing  qualities  than  corn, 
and  you  can  produce  as  many  bushels 
per  acre,  so  it's  really  more  profitable  to 
feed  barley.  The  alfalfa  does  so  well  in 
quantity  and  nourishment  that  a  combi- 
nation of  barley,  alfalfa,  field  peas,  pure 
water  and  air  makes  the  finest  flavored 
meat  and  plenty  of  it,  bringing  highest 
prices.  With  hogs  at  present  prices,  and 
no  fear  of  disease,  who  could  not  make 
a  fortune  raising  Duroc-Jerseys  in  a  few 
years?  Water  system  in  use  over 
twenty  years.  This  section  has  gold,  sil- 
ver, lead,  coal  oil,  gas,  soda,  cement  rock 
and  granite,  and  only  573  miles  from 
Omaha  to  Laramie  station.  Our  interest- 
ing illustrated  booklet  tells  you  much 
more  free.  We  make  a  matchless  offer. 
Excursions  every  day,  at  very  low-cut 
rates.  Write  quick.  Laramie  Develop- 
ment Co.,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Ass  t 
Sec'y,  Omaha.  Neb.    Doug.  4S2S.  

TENANT  WANTED  FOR  AN  80- 
acre  irrigated  farm,  central  Wyoming. 
Unlimited,  inexhaustible  supply  of  water. 
Best  soil.  Big  local  market  for  all  crops. 
A  most  liberal  proposition  to  the  man 
who  means  business.  For  particulars 
write  Russell  Thorp,  Lusk,  Wyoming. 


Wyoming 

ENORMOUS  CROPS,  PAYING  FOR 
land.  Easy  terms.  Expenses  refunded  if 
statement  untrue.  C.  L.  Beatty,  Pine 
Bluffs,  Wyo. 


HORSES  AND  MFLES 


FAIRVIEW  FARM 


Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 

•  Stallions.  Mammoth  Jacks 

•  and  Jennets 

c?nmp  extra  good  home-bred  Stallions,  Percherons  and  Shires,  coming  3  to  6 
Some  extra  m,„u  i  y     Thirty  head  of  Jennets  of  all  ages  that  I  will 

iXat 0der£cratE 'pricIrSoT  the  next  30  days  to  close  them  out  Everything 

sold  with  a  breeding  guarantee.    .  ol_ 

HENRY  BECK,      ...      -      LITCHFIELD,  NEBRASKA 


~.F»  ERCHEROIVI  S... 

Cost  Ichh  to  have  a  stallion  of 
your  own  by  ' buying  now  from  my 
bin  bunch  of  young  studH  sound, 
broke  to  work,  and  with  blK  size. 
Just  east  of  Omaha. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa 


KEI)  POLLS")  CATTLK 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
males; all  ages.  Best  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W.  F. 
Schwab,   Clay   Center,  Neb 


HOL8TEI N  -  E  K I  ESI  A  N 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  KOOd  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  BMlflLgOM 
for  -XT   ThW  «e  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 

DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.   

Pure-Bred  Registered 
HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
■  P~T'n&      The    Orentoet    Dairy  Broefl 
A  '         Herel  for  I'UKK  lllu  (rnl.  d  H.inkleln 

BoUttra-frlMUu  A«M'n.  Ben  IT1,  Brttlebcee,  vt. 


Sale  Dates 


Diiroc-Joiscy  llous 

September  27— Robert  Lelsey,  Wisnor. 
Neb  „  . 

Oetole  r  3    John   Hade.r,  Heilbner,  Neb 

Octobers  William  Modi-row,  lioonier, 
Neb.  .  M 

October  !)— M.  O.  Frolstatl,  Newman 
Grove,  Neb.  _ 

fx  lobcr  r»   W.    M.    Putnam,    rei  urn  ■D, 

October  25— Herman  Tolle,  Went  Point, 
October  30— J.   J    Kane,    Winner.  Neb 
Polnncl-Oilna  lions 

October  ir.-Thomna  A.  Hhattuck,  Ha«t- 
Inga,  Neb.    .  . 

October  17— Thomaa  V  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.;  *al«  at  Fnlrburv. 

October    20—  William    Ferguson.  Hcrlb- 

"october  2!>-Tlm  Neuhnfel  *  Hon.  Cen- 
tral City.  Neb 
November  S — J.  L.  Nnlmnn.  Alexandria. 

Neb 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


BED  POLLS  rOE  BALE. 

jr,  head  'if  «-«tr«  rhnlre  Hud  Pullod  fomaloa  for 
xnln  All  nit1'  A  number  .,f  "liew  yurd  rhnrar- 
Irr  Aim  «  few  bull"  of  wrvlreaMa  iter-  l>ur..o 
Jn«ey  hoga  for  unto  at  ill  tln»»  I'rlrea  rruun- 
„Mn     IW'itte  Hrhwati.   <M«y  renter,  r\>eh 


Mil  IOXEEKH 


JACOB    WE HNS MAN 

Ceflnr  Bluff".  Wob. 
LIVE    STOCK    AUCTION  EBB. 


dirfemnt 
Power  I 

ber  x-1* 


y    rind  forty 
will   bo  nt  lb 
■  I>«>moti«lintli 


Wisconsin 

IDEAL  STOCK  FARM  ONLY  $29.00 
per  acre,  3  miles  from  station,  171  acres; 
60  acres  level  and  gently  roiling  field; 
rich  loam  soil  on  clay;  good  buildings, 
including  7-room  house,  barn  22x60,  with 
16-foot  shed  addition  and  others.  Big 
hay  meadows  along  river,  which  flows 
through  pasture.  Creamery,  stores,  nulls, 
school,  etc.,  close  by.  Personal  property 
if  desired.  Baker,  G-67,  St.  Croix  Falls. 
Wis. 


$8.25  PER  ACRE  FOR  121  ACRES, 
with  over  half  mile  frontage  on  St. 
Croix  river,  3  miles  from  station.  Easy 
terms.  One  mile  from  school.  Great 
chance  for  someone.  Baker,  E-67,  St. 
Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


BUILDING  PLANS 


A  BOOK  OF  BUNGALOWS  AND 
houses  for  cold  climates;  modern,  prac- 
tical and  artistic,  sent  postpaid  for  75c. 
Special  plans  for  all  kinds  of  buildings 
also  prepared.  L.  Harry  Warriner, 
Architect.  Neeland  Bldg.,  Gary,  Ind. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  BUTTER 
wanted,  highest  market  price;  egg  cases 
furnished  free.    Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha. 


DOGS 


FANCY  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
for  sale  cheap.  Hoefelnian  Bros.,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


CHOICE  STOCK.  PEDIGREED 
Scotch  Collie  pups,  the  farmer's  dog.  All 
prices.    Geo.  E.  Cheney,  Fremont,  Neb. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  FOR 
sale.    Joe  Hullinger.  Arlington,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  sub- 
scriptions for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  AVANTED  FOR 
government  jobs;  $65  to  $100  month  to 
commence.  Vacations.  Steady  work 
Over  12.000  appointments  coming.  Parcel 
Post  requires  several  thousand.  Influ- 
ence unnecessary.  Write  immediately  for 
free  list  of  positions  available.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  R-99.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Uzmcnt,  39-K,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  CALVES  —  W  K 
have  beautiful  marked  calves.  16-16ttl 
pure  blood,  from  largo-producing,  high- 
grade  dams  and  a  very  fine  sire;  either 
sex;  males,  $15;  females,  $17;  from  3  to  5 
weeks  old;  crated  and  put  aboard  ox- 
press  car  for  any  point.  Send  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Karma,  Whitewater. 
Wis.;   Hanson  *    Hams,  Props. 


1 1 1  Mltl.K 


ItAltN  IU'  I  LI  IE  US,  USE  l-'l  It  I.I'M- 
bei  ;  bexl  heoHUHo  the  strongest.  Can 
furnish  long  timbers  and  Joists.  Let  us 
estimate  your  bill.  Keystone  Lumber 
Co..    Taeoma,  Wash. 
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Looking  Backward 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  thousands  of  letters 
received  by  us  during  the  year.  We  are  proud  of 
them  all.  Read  this  one  and  you  will  sec  why  our 
customers  have  faith  and  confidence  in  their  deal- 
ings with  us.    Here  is  the  letter: 

"May  I  extend  the  greetings  of  the  season?  I  have  been 
with  you  since  1878.  Thirty-four  years  I  have  patron- 
ized your  house.  As  a  boy  I  sent  you  small  orders.  It 
would  be  intetesting  to  look  over  all  the  orders  J.  have 
mailed  to  you.  Boyish  things,  the  trimmings  of  a  young 
man,  my  wife's  engagement  ring,  the  furnishings  of  a 
little  home,  the  toys  and  playthings  for  babies  and 
children,  boys'  and  girls'  books,  tools,  farm  implements, 
groceries,  drugs,  clothing.  A  few  years  ago  my  home 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  new  one  was  equipped  from 
your  great  store.  The  enclosed  order  is  for  a  few- 
presents  for  some  of  my  children.  If  I  had  not  received 
good  treatment  at  your  hands  would  I  have  remained 
so  long  a  customer?" 

{Name  and  address  furnished  on  application.) 


Looking  Forward 

Whatever  we  have  done  in  the  past  for  our  customer  is  only  a 
foretaste  of  future  service.  The  best  evidence  of  this  will  be 
found  in  our  new  catalogue  of  1000  pages. 

This  immense  volume  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  over  a 
hundred  thousand  real  bargains— bargains  in  foods,  bargains  in 
furniture,  clothing,  drugs,  farm  implements — every  requirement 
of  man,  woman  or  child. 

This  book  is  free.  Sign  and  send  the  coupon  on  this  page  today. 
Take  the  first  step  in  reducing  high  cost  of  living  by  acting  now. 
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TEN  REASONS  WHY 

We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2 —  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud,  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Vegetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  be  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

,6— Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6%x8%  inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7—  Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 
and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  ' '  Set- 
ting" and  "Non- setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  caponize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9 —  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

10— Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money."  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Money 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know— HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price\  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2.50 1  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $1.50)  d»«>  A  A 
Total    .    .  $4.00}  «P^.VV 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

Hot  One  to  Hubby 

Husband — -Your  extravagance  is 
awful!  When  I  die  you'll  probably 
have  to  beg! 

Wife — Well,  I  should  be  better  off 
than  some  poor  woman  who  never 
had  any  practice. 

Hotter  Late  than  Never 
Briggs — Everybody  should  lay  uf 
something  for  a  rainy  day. 

Griggs — True,  but  too  many  wait 
until  it  begins  to  sprinkle  before 
starting  to  do  so. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Misapprehension 
"How    is    your    garden  getting 
along?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  that  question?" 
demanded  the  suburbanite,  suspi- 
ciously. 

"Merely  out  of  politeness." 

"I  see.  I  thought  maybe  I  had 
promised  you  some  vegetables." — 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Heavy  Reading 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles  tells, 
with  characteristic  brevity,  this 
story  of  a  friend  who,  after  a  long 
siege  of  typhoid  fever,  was  permitted 
to  eat  a  mere  spoonful  of  tapioca. 
When  the  nurse  had  refused  the 
hungry  patient  more  food,  he  turned 
to  her  and  said,  with  a  peevish  ges- 
ture: 

"Now,  I  want  to  read  a  little. 
Bring  me  a  postage  stamp." 

Popular  Man 

"Although  I  was  traveling  incog- 
nito," mused  Plodding  Pete,  "I  was 
received  with  marks  of  distinction 
too  numerous  too  mention.  People 
of  wealth  and  position  vied  for  my 
attention." 

"What  are  you  doin'?"  asked  Me- 
andering Mike,  "dreamin'  out  loud?' 

"No.  I'm  talkin'  about  when  I 
was  in  Nebraska  pretendin'  I  was  a 
farmhand  lookin'  fur  work." 

Husband's_KContribution 
The  minister's  wife  was  busily  en- 
gaged one  afternoon  mending  the 
family  clothes,  when  a  neighbor 
called  for  a  friendly  chat.  After  a 
few  moments  of  news  and  gossip, 
the  caller  remarked,  as  she  began 
to  inspect  a  basket  of  miscellaneous 
buttons:  "You  seem  to  be  unusu- 
ally well  supplied  with  buttons  of 
all  kinds.  Why,  there's  one  like  my 
husband  had  on  his  last  winter's 
suit." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  minister's  wife, 
with  a  slight  smile.  "Well,  all  these 
buttons  were  found  in  the  contribu- 
tion box,  and  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  make  use  of  them.  What — 
must  you  go'?  Well,  good  day. 
Come  again,  soon." 

Homeopathic  Doses 

The  testimony  brought  out  at  the 
trial  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  case  in 
Marquette,  Mich.,  reminds  a  Kansas 
story  teller  of  this  Incident:  Once 
there  was  a  college  professor  who 
had  been  a  total  abstainer  all  his 
life.  He  became  run  down  In  health 
and  had  no  appetite,  and  his  family 
physician  recommended  that  he  take 
a  little  beer  before  each  meal.  In  a 
week  he  reported  to  the  doctor. 

"That  beer  has  done  me  no  good, 
and  I  have  taken  It  regularly  before 
meals  each  day." 

"Uh  huh,"  said  the  doctor,  "how 
much  did  you  take  at  a  time?" 

"Why,  doctor,"  said  the  professor, 
"I  took  a  teaspoonful  before  each 
meal — in  a  glass  of  water." 
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Special  Fall  Fairs  Number 

IURING  the  latter  part  of  August  the  annual  series  of 
state  and  county  fairs  will  begin.  Our  next  Issue  will 
be  devoted  largely  to  the  subject  of  fairs.  We  would 
especially  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  cover 
page  design  and  frontispiece,  showing  fine  specimens  of  show 
stock.  In  this  number  Farmer  Putnam  will  tell  his  experiences 
at  a  state  fair,  and  there  will  be  a  special  article  treating  of  tho 
practical  value  of  the  fair  In  Us  various  phases.  You  will  also 
find  Homo  special  Information  regarding  the  fairs  In  our  terri- 
tory. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Karmer  will  have  booths  at  tho 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  State  Fairs,  where  a  rnprcsentnllvo  of  the 
editorial  staff  may  bo  found,  and  where  the  editor  of  the  house- 
hold department  will  be  present  on  the  days  announced  on  tho 
women's  page.  Our  readers  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  for  a 
rest  and  to  talk  over  with  us  tho  various  subjects  In  which  wo 
are  all  Interested.  Wo  desire  to  meet  and  becomo  personally  ac- 
quainted with  as  many  of  our  friends  as  possible. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Easily  Fixed 

"You  must  not  eat  any  more  to- 
night, Willie,"  said  his  mother. 
"Don't  you  know  you  can't  sleep  on 
a  full  stomach?" 

"That's  all  right,  mamma,"  re- 
plied the  youngster.  "I  can  sleep 
on  my  back." 

An  Object  Lesson. 
Willie  owned  a  flock  of  bantams, 
but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  size  of 
their  eggs.  The  bantams  were  much 
surprised  one  morning  to  find  turkey 
eggs  in  the  nest  with  a  card  which 
read:  "Look  at  this  and  do  your 
best." — American  Boy. 


A  Commandment. 

A  teacher  in  a  big  elementary 
school  had  given  lessons  to  q.n  in- 
fants' class  on  the  ten  command- 
ments. In  order  to  test  their  mem- 
ories she  asked: 

"Can  any  little  child  give  me  a 
commandment  with  only  four  words 
in  it?" 

A  hand  was  raised  immediately. 
"Keep  off  the  grass,  '  was  the  re- 
ply— Newark  Star. 


Valuable  Antique. 

An  old  gentleman  was  proudly  ex- 
hibiting his  collection  of  antiques  to 
a  friend  who  had  called  to  see  them. 

"That  table,"  said  the  happy  owner, 
"is  500  years  old." 

"That's  nothing,"  came  the  star- 
tling remark  of  the  visitor's  young 
son,  who  was  accompanying  his 
father.  "We  have  a  table  at  home 
that  is  3,000  years  old." 

"Impossible,  my  boy,  impossible," 
cried  the  old  gentleman.  "What  kind 
of  a  table  is  it?"* 

"The  multiplication 
lad  answered,  with  a 
grin. 


table,"  the 
mischievous 


The  Whole  Truth 

Father  was  on  the  warpath  and 
when  at  last  he  came  across  Willie 
in  an  old  corner  of  the  garden  tho 
engagement  commenced. 

"Willie,"  demanded  Mr.  Smith, 
"have  you  eaten  any  of  those  larno 
dessert  pears  I  left  in  the  cup- 
board?" 

"Pa,"  replied  the  young  hopeful, 
"I  cannot  tell  a  He.  I  have  not 
touched  one." 

William  senior  eyed  William 
junior  wrathfully. 

"Then  how  is  It,"  asked  the  par- 
ent, "that  I  found  these  three  cores 
in  your  bedroom,  and  there  Is  only 
one  pear  In  the  cupboard?" 

"Father,"  said  Willie,  with  an  eye 
on  the  garden  gate — "father,  that's 
the  one  I  didn't  touch." 

He   Knew  Then. 

When  the  iceman  came  out  of  (he 
house  he  found  a  small  hoy  sitting  on 
one  of  his  blocks  of  Ice.  "  'Ere,"  ha 
roared,  "wot  ate  ycr  a-slttliiK  on  that 
for?  OK  off  of  It!" 

Th«  ■mull  boy  raised  n  tear- 
stained  face.    "Was  you  over  n  boyT" 

be  i|in  rl«'d    filial  l\ 

"Of  course  I  was,"  said  the  be 
man,  fuming.  But — " 

"And  did  you  never  play  truant?" 

(ill   In  t  Ik-  %  oniiKHter. 

"()(  course  I  did."  snarled  the  Ice 
man.    "Now   then  you 

"An'  when  you  not  home  did  ycr 
father  take  n  slick  nn' — " 

"Hit  where  you  nro,  my  little,  man.  ' 
tho  Iceman  said,  gulping.  "1  undor- 
Btand." — Ladles'   Home  Journal. 
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Truth  About  Silos— Reliable  Information 

III— Temporary  Expedients  Adopted  by  Farmers  Not  Yet  in  a  Position  to  Attempt  Permanent  Structures 


HE  use  of  the  silo  in  this  terri- 
tory has  not  yet  been  fully  tried 
out.  To  be  sure,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, it  has  proved  very  profita- 
ble. But  the  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  have  Tjeen  slow  to  invest  in 
silos  until  they  could  be  assured  by  the  experi- 
ence of  their  neighbors  that  silcs  are  profita- 
ble. Under  these  circumstances  the  farmers  in 
many  cases  have  been  unwilling  to  make  heavy 
investments  in  silo  construction,  and  have 
adopted  temporary  expedients  until  such  time 
as  their  experience  and  the  state  of  their  fi- 
nances would  justify  the  erection  of  a  perma- 
nent and  easily  managed  silo. 

The  Pit  Silo 
One  of  the  expedients  for  permanent 
surface  construction  that  's  being  very 
widely  adopted  by  the  farmers  in  this 
territory  is  the  pit  silo.  These  silos  are 
of  different  shape  and  different  construction, 
according  to  the  soil  conditions  under  which 
the  builder  must  operate.  Pit  silos  have  been 
in  use  for  more  than  fifty  years  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  have  there  demonstrated 
their  value  in  preserving  silage  for  live  stock 
consumption,  and  their  economy  in  construc- 
tion. The  form  most  ordinarily  adopted,  where 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  will  warrant  such  con- 
struction, is  to  excavate  in  the  ground  a  cylin- 
drical hole  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  net  less  than  twenty  feet  in  depth. 
In  cases  where  the  condition  of  the  soil  was 
such  as  not  to  permit  such  deep  excavation,  a 
rectangular  trench  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide 
and  the  same  in  depth  and  extending  in  length 
as  far  as  might  be  desired  has  been  excavated 
in  the  subsoil  and  filled  with  silage.  Such  a 
silo  as  this  would  need  adequate  roof  protec- 
tion. One  of  the  arguments  against  the  use  of 
such  a  silo  as  this  is  the  unnecessary  amount 
of  waste  that  must  necessarily  follow  the  use 
of  such  a  silo.  There  is  too  much  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  air  to  prevent  excessive  decay  and 
loss.  And  yet  it  might  be  better  to  suffer  such 
waste  than  to  pay  an  extortionate  price  for  an 
above-ground  silo. 

The  best  form  of  the  pit  silo  is  the  cylin- 
drical silo.  The  very  best  form  of  cylindrical 
silo,  and  perhaps,  taking  all  points  Into  consid- 
eration, the  best  silo  made,  is  oho  that  is  ex- 
cavated near  the  edge  of  a  bluff  so  that  a  tun- 
nel can  be  run  from  the  bottom  of  the  silo  to 
the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  silage  conveyed  by  a 
litter  carrier  to  the  feed  racks  in  tho  feed  lot 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff.  Such  a  silo  may  bo 
seen  on  the  farm  of  Peter  Herqulst  near  At- 
lanta, Neb.,  and  a  picture  of  the  same  is  shown 
herewith.  Another  form  of  pit.  silo  1h  one  in 
which  the  silo  is  made  to  extend  above  the 
ground  by  masonry  construction  to  whatever 
height  may  seem  desirable.  Such  a  sib)  as 
this  Is  called  a  semi-pit  silo,  and  herewith  is 
shown  a  picture  of  such  a  silo  on  the  Chase 
farm  near  Pawnee  City,  Neb. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  a  pit  silo 


there  is  to  be  mentioned,  first,  that  it  is  a  per- 
manent structure  when  it  is  properly  built.  It 
will  last  indefinitely.  It  is  good  for  succeed- 
ing generations  when  properly  constructed  and 
properly  cared  for. 

Another  advantage  is  the  exceedingly  low 
cost.  The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  where  such  silos 
are  to  be  made,  do  the  excavating  themselves. 
In  some  cases  they  change  work  with  one  an- 
other, thus  saving  expense  in  money.  The  only 
expense,  then,  is  for  cement  and  the  sand  neces- 
sary for  the  concrete  plastering  on  the  wall  of 


A  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Nebraska  is  a  state  of  possibilities. 
The  men  who  came  here  in  the  early 
days  and  put  energy  and  horse 
sense  into  their  work  have  reaped 
rich  harvests  from  her  soil.  On  the 
opposite  page  we  show  a  view  of 
the  home  of  Gus  Summick  of  Water- 
loo, Neb.  He  came  to  the  state 
some  thirty  years  ago  and  went  into 
the  farming  business  in  a  business- 
like manner.  He  now  owns  the 
home  farm  of  160  acres  and  three 
other  farms  in  Nebraska  —  two 
eighties  and  another  160.  He  is  a 
director  in  the  bank  at  Waterloo 
and  has  stock  in  the  telephone  com- 
pany. He  has  ten  children,  but  they 
didn't  all  get  into  the  picture.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been 
a  weekly  visitor  at  his  home  ever 
since  it  was  first  published  and  we 
count  the  Summick  family  among 
our  best  friends. 


the  silo,  and  for  the  concrete  collar  about  tho 
top  of  tho  silo.  When  built  in  this  way,  pit 
silos  from  sixty  to  100  tons  capacity  have  been 
built,  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $10.  This 
cheapness  of  construction  makes  this  form  of 
silo  very  attractive  to  the  farmer  whoso  soil  is 
of  such  a  character  as  to  permit  such  excava- 
tion aH  is  necessary. 

Another  consideration  favorable  to  the  pit 
pllo  is  that  the  silage  In  hu<  h  a  silo  never 
freezes  and  Is  always  In  the  very  best  possible 
form  for  feeding. 

Another  thing  !n  favor  of  tho  pit  silo  Is 
that,  no  expensive  or  powerful  machinery  In 
needed  for  filling  It  With  the  ahove-Kround 
silo  It  Is  necessary  to  have  heavy  and  expensive 
machinery  In  order  t..  cut  the  ullage  mid  deliver 
It  through  a  blower  Into  the  top  of  the  silo. 
With  a  pit  silo  nny  common  feed  cutter  may  be 
used.  Md  the  sling*  will  full  directly  from  the 
cutter  by  gravity  Into  the  silo.  This  of  Itself 
la  an  Item  Important    to    consider    when  tho 


great  expense  of  the  power  ensilage  cutter  is 
taken  into  account. 

These  different  considerations  have  been 
studied  by  the  farmers,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  rapid  extension  in  the  use  of  pit  silos  through- 
out this  territory.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  this  growing  favor  of  pit  si- 
los is  due  to  the  exorbitant  price  that  has  been 
placed  upon  their  product  by  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  form  a  silo  monopoly.  Farmers 
are  unwilling  to  incur  such  an  enormous  initial 
expense,  and  will  resort  to  almost  any  expe- 
dient to  escape  it.  If  the  silo  combine  had  had 
common  commercial  insight  and  foresight,  they 
would  have  served  their  business  better  by  sell- 
ing their  silos  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
Disadvantages  of  the  Pit  Silo 

There  is  only  one  disadvantage  connected 
with  the  pit  silo.  This  consists  in  its  unhandi- 
ness, and  in  the  extra  labor  required  to  elevate 
the  silage  from  the  pit,  and  also  the  extra  labor 
required  in  cleaning  the  silo  after  the  silage  has 
been  exhausted.  This  labor,  however,  may  be 
to  a  great  extent  lessened  or  avoided  by  using 
proper  mechanical  appliances  for  the  purpose. 
By  erecting  a  hay  carrier  track  in  the  top  of 
such  a  silo  and  attaching  to  it  a  basket  for  lift- 
ing the  silage,  a  horse  on  the  end  of  the  tackle 
rope  will  lift  silage  enough  for  a  large  herd  of 
cattle  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  will 
be  economy  for  the  users  of  all  pit  silos  to  in- 
stall such  a  hoisting  apparatus  to  be  operated 
by  a  horse  or  by  a  small  gasoline  engine. 
Construction  of  the  Pit  Silo 

The  first  step  in  the  construction  of  a  pit 
silo  consists  in  affording  sufficient  protec  tion 
to  the  edge  of  the  excavation  to  prevent  crum- 
bling or  caving.  An  exact  circle  should  be 
marked  out  on  the  ground  of  the  size  of  the 
proposed  excavation.  Immediately  outside  of 
this  circle  a  trench  should  bo  excavated  not  less 
than  eighteen  inches  deep  and  not  less  than  one 
foot  wide.  This  trench  should  be  filled  with 
concrete  properly  made.  Advlco  as  to  the 
proper  mixing  of  concrete  will  be  given  In  a 
subsequent  article  in  which  the  bulldln|  Of 
concrete  silos  will  be  considered.  Ah  soon  as 
the  concrete  In  the  trench  has  set  and  suffi- 
ciently hardened  tho  excavation  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

It  is  much  better  that  the  earth  from  the 
excavation  should  ho  carted  away,  where  It  may 
be  most  needed,  so  i»h  to  prevent  an  untidy 
and  useless  accumulation  about  the  silo.  This 
may  be  casll\  done  If  proper  arraur.cineiit!  are 
made  for  accomplishing  IIiIh  purpose.  A  buy 
carrier  track  should  he  nrranxed  shove  the  pro- 
posed ev  avail. .11  at   •  uffb  lent   lielchl  HO  that  the 

dirt  from  the  carrier  may  be  dropped  Into  a 
wii^on  placed  Tor  the  purpose,  of  rccclvliw  It. 
ThlH  track  should  have  an  upward  slope  toward 
the  wagon  sc.  that  whe  n  the  c  arrier  Ih  unloaded 
It  will  return  of  Its  own  wcIkIH  to  the  slop, 
which  should  be  placed  cxacth  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  illo. 

The  cnrrler  Is  bcHt  made  of  n  strong  box 
with  a  hinged  bottom,  with  ti  faKlenlng  Unit  inny 
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Pit  Silo  on  the  Farm  of  Peter  Berquisi  Near  Atlanta,  Neb.    An  Ideal  Silo  in  an  Ideal  Location 


Semi-Pit   Silo   on   Chase   Farm   Near  Pawnee 
City,  Neb. 


be  easily  secured  and  easily  loosened.  This  may 
be  attached  to  the  hay  carrier  by  chains  or 
ropes  so  arranged  that  the  box  when  loaded 
will  balance.  A  horse  on  the  end  of  the  tackle 
rope  or  a  gasoline  engine  wit'  a  lifting  appli- 
ance will  do  the  lifting.  When  this  appliance  .'s 
arranged  in  a  satisfactory  manner  it  becomes 
an  easy  matter  to  take  care  of  the  earth  from 
the  excavation. 

The  excavation  should  be  made  in  such  a 
way  that  the  walls  are  perpendicular  and 
smooth.  When  the  excavation  has  been  car- 
ried to  about  ten  feet,  and  this  distance  is 
chosen  because  experience  has  proved  that  it  is 
most  satisfactory  for  the  purpose,  the  walls  of 
the  excavated  part  should  be  given  a  good  coat- 
ing of  the  best  cement  concrete  mixture.  This 
should  consist  of  not  less  than  one  part  of  Port- 
land cement  to  two  and  one-half  parts  of 
screened  sand.  The  sand  should  not  be  too 
coarse,  and  should  be  free  from  clay,  and 
should  be  what  is  known  as  "sharp"  sand.  The 
first  coat  should  be  left  rough,  and  the  second 
coat  immediately  applied  before  the  first  coat 
hardens.  In  order  that  this  work  may  be  well 
done,  it  is  best  to  employ  an  experienced  mason 
for  this  purpose.  The  first  two  coats  should 
constitute  a  single  coating  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When  this 
coat  has  had  sufficient  time  to  harden  enough 
to  be  protected  against  injury,  the  excavation 
may  be  continued  to  another  depth  of  ten  feet, 
and  the  plastering  repeated. 

Drainage  for  the  Bottom  of  the  Silo 

It  is  well  to  provide  for  some  drainage  at 
the  bottom  of  the  silo.  This  may  be  done  in 
the  following  manner:  When  the  excavation  is 
finished  the  earth  floor  of  the  silo  should  slope 
toward  the  center.    Here  a  hole  should  be  dug 


large  enough  to  receive  a  drainage  tile  thirty 
inches  long  of  any  desired  diameter.  The 
drainage  tile  should  be  inserted  in  this  hole, 
and  covered  with  an  iron  grating  with  a  mesh 
sufficiently  small  to  be  protection  against 
rodents.  The  bottom  should  then  be  covered 
with  cement  in  the  same  manner  that  the  sides 
are  covered,  and  this  cement  should  join  the 
grating  and  hold  it  in  place.  Any  moisture  that 
accumulates  in  the  silo  may  in  this  manner  be 
drained  off,  preventing  both  annoyance  and 
waste. 

Desirability  of  a  Pit  Silo 

If  one  desires  a  silo  and  is  willing  to  accept 
a  little  inconvenience  in  order  to  save  money, 
the  pit  silo  is  the  form  to  adopt.  It  has  all  the 
advantages  already  claimed  for  it,  and  the  sin- 
gle disadvantage  of  being  unhandy  and  of  re- 
quiring more  labor  to  remove  the  silage.  The 
cost  of  a  pit.  silo  varies  according  to  the  size 
of  the  silo  and  to  the  fancy  of  the  builder.  It 
ranges,  when  no  account  is  taken  of  the  labor 
employed  in  excavating,  all  the  way  from  $25 
to  $2  00.  The  durability  of  the  pit  silo  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
method  of  construction. 

Extension  Above  Ground 

For  convenience  sake,  it  is  better,  after  the 
silo  has  been  finished,  to  put  a  masonry  exten- 
sion above  ground  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
four  feet,  with  a  door  upon  one  side  through 
which  the  carrier  used  in  removing  silage  may 
pass.  This  extension  may  be  built  of  poured 
concrete,  providing  forms  can  be  made  for  the 
purpose,  or  it  may  be  made  of  concrete  blocks 
properly  constructed,  or  it  may  be  made  of  vit- 
rified tile,  or  of  any  material  that  to  the 
builder  seems  most  desirable.  A  roof  should 
be  provided,  and  this  should  be  made  in  such 


a  manner  as  to  allow  the  free  use  of  the  car- 
rier and  track  that  are  used  in  removing  the 
silage. 

May  Be  Built  Almost  Anywhere 

Many  specious  arguments  have  been  made 
by  the  silo  combine  against  the  feasibility  of  a 
pit  silo  construction.  The  chief  argument  is 
that  in  excavating  the  silo  there  is  danger  of 
striking  underground  water,  which  would  make 
a  pit  silo  useless.  Of  course,  in  valleys  or  in 
subirrigated  land  a  pit  silo  of  the  description 
here  set  forth  would  be  impossible.  But  on 
nearly  all  farms  where  one  has  to  go  more 
than  thirty  feet  to  find  water  for  a  well,  a  pit 
silo  may  easily  be  constructed.  It  would  be 
a  very  simple  matter  for  any  farmer  to  find 
out  at  what  depth  he  would  be  liable  to  strike 
water  on  the  location  selected  for  his  silo. 
Necessity  of  a  Silo 

This  paper  cannot  too  strongly  urge  every 
farmer  to  make  some  provision  for  some  kind 
of  a  silo.  The  economy  of  silage  as  a  feed,  its 
value  to  stock  growing,  its  saving  of  at  least 
part  of  the  prodigious  waste  that  has  accom- 
panied the  present  method  of  growing  corn  in 
this  territory,  make  a  silo  very  desirable,  if 
not  indispensable.  Many  farmers  hesitate  to 
build  a  silo  on  account  of  the  expense.  For 
this  reason,  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
has  described  the  pit  silo,  its  method  of  con- 
struction and  its  cost,  in  order  that  every 
farmer  who  feels  that  he  cannot  afford  a  more 
expensive  structure  may  see  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  him,  with  limited  means  at  his  com- 
mand, to  forego  the  use  of  the  silo.  Enough 
money  may  be  saved  and  made  from  a  pit  silo 
in  a  very  short  time  to  pay  for  the  erection  of 
a  modern,  commodious,  permanent  silo.  No 
farmer  should  be  without  a  silo  of  some  kind. 


Is  Our  Foreign  Immigration  Too  Large? 


T 


AKE  it  on  the  authority  of  a  man  who 
has  forty  years  of  experience  behind 
him  that  if  we  want  to  keep  our 
hold  on  the  world's  markets  and 
not  surrender  commercial  suprem- 
acy of  the  Western  hemisphere  to 
Canada  or  Argentina,  our  national  immigration 
policy  must  become  less  restrictive,  rather  than 
more  so. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  C.  B.  Schmidt,  com- 
missioner of  immigration  for  the  Rock  Island 
lines,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
more  foreigners  to  our  shores  than  any  single 
individual  alive.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  known  as  "the 
Moses  of  the  Mennonltes,"  having  fathered  the 
movement  of  these  earnest  religionists  from 
southern  Russia  to  central  Kansas,  where  they 
have  built  up  communities  that  rank  with  the 
most   prosperous  in   the   great    central  west. 


By  Alvin  T.  5teinel  i 

This  movement  was  started  in  the  '70s,  at  a 
time  when  it  took  foresight  and  faith  to  induce 
people  to  farm  the  buffalo-grass  prairies  of  Mc- 
Pherson,  Reno,  Harvey  and  adjoining  Kansas 
counties,  now  the  very  heart  of  the  world's 
greatest  winter  wheat  belt.  The  Mennonites, 
now  almost  without  exception  wealthy,  are 
glad  they  came.  The  original  movement,  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Kansas,  was 
the  beginning  of  an  exodus  of  these  people  from 
Russia  and  other  countries,  where  they  had 
found  homes  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
freedom  from  military  service  which  their  re- 
ligion demanded,  until  today  there  are  many 
colonies  of  them,  from  Manitoba  south  almost 
to  the  gulf. 


But  let  us  drop  historical  references  for  a 
moment  and  return  to  the  pressing  questions 
of  the  day,  and  get  the  word  of  Mr.  Schmidt 
on  these.    He  says: 

Immigrants  Greatly  Changed 

"Of  recent  years  the  racial  complexior  of 
the  alien  immigration  that  comes  to  this  ~~un- 
try  has  been  greatly  changed.  The  southern 
and  southeastern  Europeans — the  Italians,  the 
Slavs,  the  Magyars — by  far  outnumber  the  Ger- 
man, Anglo-Saxon,  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  im- 
migrants. This  class  of  foreigners,  pernaps, 
does  not  come  as  near  to  the  American  standard 
of  civilization  as  the  German  and  other  north- 
ern people  do,  but  in  point  of  physical  capacity 
and  endurance  they  are  at  least  their  equals,  if 
not  their  superiors,  and  we  need  them  all.  Wo 
need  them  on  our  irrigated  farms,  in  our  mines 
and  mills  and   manufacturing    plants    of  all 
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kinds,  If  we  want  to  continue,  or  rather  regain, 
our  domination  of  the  world's  markets  and  not 
Burrender  it  to  Canada  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, where  that  class  of  immigration  is  weir 
corned  with  open  arms  and  treated  with  the 
utmost  liberality. 

"Shipments  of  south  European  immigrants 
are  brought  out  to  t-he  Argentine  Republic,  for 
which  the  transportation  is  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  country,  and  the  astonishing 
increase  of  the  export  trade  of  that  rival  of 
ours  shows  the  effect  of  a  liberal  immigration 
policy.  In  our  country  this  alien  influx  is 
looked  upon  in  certain  quarters  as  a  menace 
rather  than  a  benefit,  and  restrictive  legislation 
is  constantly  urged  upon  congress,  chiefly  in 
the  pretended  interest  of  organized  labor.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  foreign  labor  will  reduce 
the  standard  of  wages  in  our  country,  which  is 
not  true.  The  foreign  labor  comes  here  be- 
cause of  the  higher  wage  scale,  and  in  reality 
an  ample  supply  of  unskilled  labor,  such  as 
southern  and  southeastern  Europe 
furnishes  us,  will  stimulate  our  in- 
dustries and  enable  the  native 
worker,  who  despises  menial  labor, 
to  secure  himself  higher  employ- 
ment at  more  remunerative  wages. 
We  Need  More  Brawn  and  Muscle 

"The  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
when  we  should  exclude  from  our 
country  the  surplus  human  force 
— brain,  brawn  and  muscle  of  old 
Europe — on  flimsy  pretexts,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  proposed  liter- 
acy test  now  under  consideration 
in  Washington.  We  are  not  get- 
ting at  present  a  foreign  immigra- 
tion too  large  for  the  country  to 
digest.  If  the  Dillingham  bill,  or 
the  Burnett  bill,  should  yet  become 
a  law,  it  would  mean  the  exclusion 
annually  of  about  200,000  able- 
bodied  immigrants,  who  come  to  us 
to  employ  their  muscle  and  brawn 
in  hard  labor  to  produce  values. 

"The  United  States  government 
nas  spent  $70,000,000  in  the  recla- 
mation of  arid  lands,  and  now  the 
officers  of  the  reclamation  bureau 
find  they  cannot  secure  settlers  for 
the  lands  ready  to  be  served  with 
water  for  irrigation  from  the  har- 
nessed rivers  and  streams.  The 
Italian  is  the  best  irrigation 
farmer,  but  if  he  cannot  read  and 
write  he  is  to  be  debarred  from 
the  privilege  of  employing  his 
other  accomplishments,  so  useful 
and  necessary  to  the  development 
of  our  country. 

"We  have  in  our  country  the 
contradictory  spectacle  in  which 
one  government  department — that 
of  Commerce  and  Labor — is  ex- 
pected to  repress  immigration; 
while  that  of  the  Interior  com- 
plains of  a  lack  of  people  able  and  willing  to 
make  the  government's  $70,000,000  investment 
in  irrigation  projects  remunerative. 

"In  our  Pacific  coast  states  the  fruit  and 
wine  growers  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  secure 
labor  for  their  orchards  and  vineyards.  Their 
Chinamen  are  growing  gray  and  too  old  to  work. 
There  are  no  more  Chinamen  coming  in;  the 
Jap  is  'persona  non  grata.'  Who  is  to  take  the 
place  of  these,  if  not  the  south  European,  to 
save  these  valuable  properties  from  decay?  Why 
not  the  Italian?  He  is  the  best  irrigation 
farmer  in  the  world.  He  uses  the  water  most 
economically  and  to  the  best  effect." 

Illiteracy  No  Cause  for  KxcIiihIoii 
Mr.  Schmidt  speaks  advisedly  on  this  point, 
for  he  established  one  of  the  most  successful 
Italian  colonies  In  the  west  in  the  upper  Ar- 
kansas valley  in  Colorado  some  years  ago.  He 
states  that  perhaps  half  of  the  prosperous  farm- 
ers who  settled  in  that  colony  cannot  read  nor 
write,  but  their  children  are  bright  English  pu- 
pils, and  at  12  years  of  age  they  begin  to  trans- 


act business  for  their  fathers.  He  points  out, 
thus,  that  the  question  of  illiteracy  affects  but 
one  generation  at  most. 

"If  an  Italian  or  Hungarian  has  the  ambi- 
tion to  better  his  condition  and  get  away  from  a 
country  where  laws  are  made  to  purposely  keep 
him  poor  and  in  ignorance,  it  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
founders  of  the  union,  as  expressed  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  nor  would  it  be  wise 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  to  refuse  him  ad- 
mittance when  he  knocks  at  our  doors,"  says 
Mr.  Schmidt.  "Every  European  nationality  has 
contributed  to  the  making  of  a  new  nation  on 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  every  nationality, 
so  far  as  now  represented  in  our  country,  has 
added  something  of  its  peculiar  and  best  traits 
to  the  character  of  this  nation,  which  is  yet  in 
its  forming. 

"Efforts  are  annually  made  to  further  re- 
strict the  European  immigration  by  increasing 
the  head  tax  from  the  present  rate  of  $4  to  $10, 
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some  extremists  even  advocating  $20.  A  strong 
lobby  Is  also  annually  attempting  to  put  through 
congress  a  bill  imposing  a  literacy  test  upon 
the  immigrants,  as  though  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  were  essential  to  honest  American 
citizenship.  Our  present  laws  regulating  the 
admission  of  aliens  to  this  country  are  amply 
sufficient,  if  properly  enforced,  to  protect  us 
against  the  Influx  of  undesirable  elements.  It 
is  not  the  Illiterate  immigrant  who  Is  the  rogue, 
or  anarchist,  but  the  half-educated  adventurer 
who  needs  watching. 

"The  German  emperor,  whom  our  English 
cousins  call  the  'war  lord,"  presumably  becaiiHO 
1,..  has.  during  his  entire  reign  of  twenty  five 
years,  managed  to  keep  his  country  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  has  said  that  his  future  wan 
and  battles  will  be  fought  on  economical  and 
commercial  grounds.  This  Is  a  challenge  to  all 
nations,  and  what  nation  can,  with  greater  as- 
surance, take  UJ)  the  gauntlet  than  the  l  ulled 
States,  with  its  magnificent  and  varied  re- 
sources?     But  to  win  a  war  for  economic  and 


commercial  dominion  we  must  have  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  fighters.    We  need  them  on  every 
firing  line,  in  the  mines,  in  the  factories  and 
mills,  but  most  of  all  on  the  farms,  for  agricul- 
ture is  the  basis  for  the  largest  line  of  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  there  we  cannot  count 
with  safety  on  our  own  sons  to  join  the  ranks." 
Among  the  Russian  Mennonites 
At  the  outset  of  his  immigration  work  Mr. 
Schmidt  realized  the  importance  of  getting  good 
European  stock  upon  the  farms  of  the  then  new 
west.    He  took  charge  of  the  foreign  immigra- 
tion department  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad,  then 
just  penetrating  the  southwestern  prairies.  The 
first  of  some  forty  journeys  abroad  was  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  the  Mennonite  move- 
ment.    These  people,  driven  from  country  to 
country  in  Europe,  because  of  their  peculiar  re- 
ligious views,  had  finally  established  themselves 
in  the  Crimea  and  adjoining  provinces  in  south- 
ern Russia,  where  for  a  hundred  years  they  had 
enjoyed  freedom  from  military  service  and  many 
other  concessions  had  been  granted 
them  as  inducements  to  build  up 
the  country.    This  century  of  spe- 
cial privilege  was  about  to  expire 
when  Mr.  Schmidt  learned  of  their 
intention  to  leave  Russia.    He  got 
this  news  from  a  German  consul 
in  southern  Russia,  who  had  read 
of  Mr.  Sthmidt's    glowing  Kansas 
letters  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung. 
His  first  journey  was  fraught  with 
danger  and  replete  with  exciting  in- 
cidents.   He  was  compelled  to  flee 
from    the    Russian     police,  who 
sought  to  arrest  him  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  well  equipped  with 
passports  and  authority  for  his  inis* 
sion.    The  government  of  the  czar 
did  not  relish  the  idea  of  fostering 
unrest  among  the  Mennonites.  who 
had  become  such  a  valuable  asret. 
It  was  in  February,  1S75,  that  he 
set  foot  in  the  locality  that  was 
then  home  to   the   future  Kan  laa 
wheat  kings.    He  says  of  his  visit; 

"My  desire  to  transplant  to  Kan- 
sas as  many  of  these  people  as 
possible  increased  as  I  traveled 
through  those  -thrifty  and  hand- 
some villages.  The  dwelling  houses 
were  large  brick  structures,  with 
tile  roofs,  a  flower  garden  between 
the  street  and  the  house  and  well 
kept  vegetable  garden  and  orchard 
in  the  rear.  The  stables  were  filler! 
with  splendid  work  horses  of  heavy 
build,  and  the  sheds  with  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,   among  then 

comfortable  family  coaches  and  all 
kinds  of  American  farming  ma- 
chinery. They  were  certalnl]  the 
best  appointed  farming  communi- 
ties I  had  seen  anywhere.  Scat 
tered  over  the  country  were  large 
isolated  estates,  with  buildings  re- 
minding one  of  the  feudnl  baronial  ensiles  of 
western  Europe.  Their  owners  were  million- 
aire  Mennonites,  who  had  acquired  large  tin  t 
of  land  by  prlvato  purrhare.  I  was  entertained 
by  one  of  them,  who  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  largest  sheep  owner  In  Kuropc  When 
I  askod  him   how  many    sheep    he    owned  ho 

coul. I  not  tell,  but  said   he  had   :i.   heph.  rd 

dogs  to  take  care  of  his  flock...  A  little  figur- 
ing developed  that  he  owned  over  half  n  million 
sheep,  scattered  In  flocks  all  alone  the  rousl  of 
the  Itlauk  Sea." 

Mr.  Schmidt's  Aiic-i  Reported 

Mr.  Schmidt's  nnrrntlve  of  the  jutinu-y  con- 
tinues with  Increasing  Interest,  concluding  »Hh 
his  narrow  crape  from  rapture  |»  an  all-nlghl 
ride  of  sefcnty  mil.*,  over  terribly  rough  roads. 

■  My      o'clock  In  the  morning,"  h  ntln  

"we  had  ren<  lied  the  villa**  <-r  Ten. In  |e  Here 
I  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  a  prominent  Men 
nonlie,   Mr.  Wnrkentln,  from   his  son.  a  I  read  J 
In  Kan  ui-i     The  old  gentleman  had  been  look- 
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During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  5,000,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
more  than  was  imported  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries 
and  from  our  own  islands. 


The  government  issues  a  warn- 
ing against  adulteration  in  hairy 
vetch  seed.  The  true  seed  costs 
from  $4  to  $6  a  bushel.  Inferior 
vetch  seed  that  costs  only  $2  a 
bushel  is  used  for  adulteration. 


The  Lincoln  Highway  Association, 
a  national  organization  for  estab- 
lishing a  continuous  connected  im- 
proved highway  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  has  already  $5,000,000 
in  hand  for  the  work,  but  needs 
$5,000,000  more.  The  road  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  memorial 
to  President  Lincoln. 

"Away  off  at  Omaha  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Parmer  is  talking 
about  our  Texas  onions.  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Parmer  is  not  ortho- 
dox in  many  things  for  which  it 
stands,  but  with  all  its  faults  and 
shortcomings  it  stands  for  saneness 
in  production  and  marketing." — 
Texas  Farm  and  Fireside. 


It  has  been  found  that  milk  may 
be  efficiently  pasteurized  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  government*  rec- 
ommends 145  degrees.  But  private 
experimenters  claim  that  less  than 
130  degrees  answers  all  require- 
ments. When  pasteurized  at  a  high 
temperature  the  surviving  bacteria 
are  mainly  of  the  putrefactive  kind, 
and  milk  and  cream  so  treated  de- 
velops in  time  a  tendency  to  rot  in- 
stead of  to  sour. 


Save  the  Corn  Crop 

A  large  part  of  the  corn  crop  of 
southern  Nebraska  and  of  Kansas 
has  been  so  injured  by  drouth  and 
hot  winds  as  to  preclude  the  proba- 
bility of  the  formation  of  marketable 
corn.  It  remains  for  every  farmer 
to  save  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes. 

In  this  process  every  true  lover  of 
his  state  will  put  aside  all  commer- 
cialism, all  desire  to  promote  his 
personal  ends,  and  will  work  for  the 
greatest  possible  salvage  of  the 
present  corn  crop.  Where  corn  has 
been  hurt  beyond  redemption,  there 
is  nothing  left  to  be  saved  except 
fodder.  The  best  and  most  expedi- 
tious and  cheapest  way  to  save  the 
largest  amount  from  fields  where 
the  corn  crop  has  been  ruined  is  to 
harvest  and  shock  it,  and  then  shred 
the  harvested  corn  fodder  with  a 
shredder.  There  are  farmers  who 
every  year  cut  up  a  part  of  their 
corn  crop  and  shred  it  for  corn  fod- 
der, the  shredder  delivering  the  ma- 
tured corn  into  a  wagon  on  the  side. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this  ex- 
pel iment.  It  has  been  tried  over 
and  over  again,  and  always  with 
success. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  silo 
combine  will  get  busy  with  specious 
arguments  and  unreliable  statements 
and  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of 
the  critical  condition  in  which  the 
farmer  finds  himself  with  respect  to 
the  corn  crop.  One  such  writes  to 
this  paper  as  follows:  "There  is 
today  about  one-third  of  the  corn 
crop  in  Nebraska  that  can  only  be 
saved  by  putting  it  in  silos."  No 
statement  could  be  more  absurd  than 
this.  It  takes  from  seven  to  nine 
acres  to  fill  a  silo.  Where  farmers 
have  100  acres  of  corn  or  more,  a 
silo  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  for 
saving  the  entire  corn  crop  or  in 
saving  even  one-third  of  it. 

The  thing  for  the  farmer  to  do  at 
this  time  is  to  save  as  much  as  he 
can  with  as  little  expense  as  he  can, 
f.Dd  the  shredder  offers  the  most 
feasible  solution  of  the  problem. 

Of  course,  shredded  corn  fodder  is 
not  as  palatable  as  silage,  nor  will 
animals  consume  the  entire  corn 
plant  when  shredded  as  they  will 
when  it  is  placed  in  silage.  But 
every  farmer  today  has  in  his  fields 
more  corn  fodder  than  he  can  pos- 
sibly feed,  either  in  the  form  of 
shredded  corn  fodder  or  in  the  form 
of  silage.  It  is  necessary  for  him 
to  save  not  only  the  food  value  of 
the  corn  fodder,  but  its  fertilizing 
value,  too.  He  can  cut  up  his  en- 
tire corn  crop  and  shred  it;  feed  all 
the  shredded  corn  fodder  that  his 
stock  will  consume;  use  the  balance 
for  bedding  and  for  the  making  of 
fertilizer.  When  done  in  this  way 
more  can  be  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  crop  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  average  farmer  does  not  have 
stock  enough  to  consume  more  than 
a  limited  amount  of  either  fodder 
or  silage,  and  is  not  in  a  position  to 
bay  cattle  or  live  stock  of  any  kind 
to  consume  his  entire  crop  if  it  were 
placed  in  a  silo. 

A  silo  is  a  good  thing.  Every 
farmer  should  have  one.  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Parmer  will  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  accomplish  this 
end,  but  it  will  not  endorse  specious 
arguments  or  unreliable  statements. 
What  it  says  on  this  matter  is  disin- 


terested  and   may  be  relied  upon. 
The  farmer  that  listens  to  interested 
parties  without  thorough  investiga- 
tion is  liable  to  be  victimized. 
Save  the  corn  crop. 


What  Makes  Rain? 

The  ordinary  school  text  book  an- 
swers this  question  glibly  enough 
by  saying  that  rain  is  the  condensed 
moisture  of  the  air.  What  con- 
denses it?  Once  in  a  while  a  book 
will  explain  that  a  fall  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  condenses  it. 
The  others  do  not  tell.  But  how 
does  a  drop  in  temperature  condense 
the  moisture  in  the  air  into  rain? 
Here  a  little  explanation  is  neces- 
sary. 

All  air  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  invisible  moisture.  This  is  what 
is  referred  to  when  the  humidity  of 
tie  air  is  spoken  of.  The  amount 
of  moisture  that  the  air  can  hold 
d<  pends  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  One  cubic  foot  «of  air  at  zero 
holds  at  the  saturation  point  a  lit- 
tle over  a  half  grain  of  moisture. 
At  100  degrees  it  holds  forty  times 
as  much.  If  there  is  an  area  of  air 
with  a  high  temperature,  and  -this 
air  is  saturated  with  moisture  or 
contains  a  high  degree  of  humidity, 
and  the  temperature  of  it  is  sud- 
denly reduced  from  100  degrees  to 
60  degrees,  it  will  have  to  let  go  of 
fourteen  grains  of  moisture  for 
every  cubic  foot  of  air.  This  is  be- 
cause a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  60  de- 
grees can  hold  only  six  grains  of 
moisture,  while  at  100  degrees  it 
can  hold  twenty  grains. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  an- 
alogy. If  a  sponge  is  saturated  with 
water  and  then  its  bulk  is  suddenly 
reduced,  it  will  have  to  let  go  of 
part  of  the  water.  If  one  takes  a 
cubic  foot  of  air,  which  has  a  hold- 
ing capacity  of  six  grains  of  water 
at  60'  degrees,  and  heats  it  to  100 
degrees,  its  bulk  is  increased,  and 
its  capacity  for  holding  moisture  is 
correspondingly  increased.  When 
air  is  suddenly  cooled  its  bulk  is  re- 
duced, as  in  the  case  of  the  sponge, 
and  it  must  let  go  of  part  of  the 
moisture  that  it  held  in  saturation. 

Suppose  that  this  cubic  foot  of  air 
at  60  degrees  which  when  saturated 
would  contain  six  grains  of  moisture 
is  not  saturated,  but  has  a  high  de- 
gree of  humidity  and  contains  only 
four  grains  of  water.  If  this  should 
suddenly  be  reduced  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  32  degrees,  it  would  have  to 
let  go  of  half  of  its  water  at  least, 
because  air  at  32  degrees,  when  sat- 
urated, can  hold  only  two  grains  of 
v  ftter.  , 

This  explains  how  cooling  the  air 
suddenly  may  cause  it  to  let  go  of 
its  moisture. 

The  cloudburst  results  from  hav- 
ing an  area  of  saturated  air  of  high 
temperature  suddenly  cooled  to  a 
low  point  at  which  it  must  let  go  of 
mcst  of  its  moisture. 


The  government  now  permits  the 
use  of  tobacco  dip  for  scabies,  and 
renuires  only  seven-hundredths  of  1 
pei  cent  of  nicotine  in  it,  with  no 
flowers  of  sulphur.  Heretofore  it 
required  five-hundredths  of  1  per 
cent  and  2%  per  cent  of  flowers  of 
sulphur.  This  tobacco  dip  is  a  val- 
uable insecticide  for  gardeners  and 
crchardists  that  are  troubled  with 
aphis  and  other  insects. 


The  County  Fair 

A  revival  in  county  fair  interest 
is  now  in  order.  It  is  the  duty  of 
all  farmers  and  citizens  of  the 
county  who  are  engaged  in  any  kind 
of  producing  industry  to  help  make 
the  fair  interesting,  attractive  and 
of  general  advantage  to  the  visitors. 
The  best  county  fair  is  the  one  that 
contains  the  greatest  variety  of  use- 
ful and  attractive  displays.  There 
is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  features 
of  interest  that  may  combine  to 
make  variety  in  the  county  exhibit. 

In  a  general  way,  the  present 
county  fair  premium  list,  in  its 
classifications  and  divisions,  is  well 
suited  to  bring  out  a  good  and  in- 
teresting exhibit.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  however,  by  the  county  fair 
management  that  this  is  a  progres- 
sive enterprise,  that  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  the  county  fair  stand 
still,  but  that  progressive  persons 
must  be  called  into  your  board  coun- 
cils in  order  that  something  new 
may  be  added  each  year,  that  there 
be  improvements  made  in  certain 
departments,  that  new  interest  and 
now  exhibition  spirit  be  enlisted  in 
the  cause. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  effective 
ways  to  kill  the  county  fair  is  to 
get  a  county  fair  ring  established, 
a  set  of  managers,  officers,  superin- 
tendents and  other  elective  and  ap- 
pointive help,  and  keep  these  same 
people  year  after  year,  until  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  get  to  calling  the 
county  fair  "the  ring."  It  is  a  good 
ictea  when  you  get  a  first-class  fair 
man,  whom  all  patrons  like  because 
of  honesty,  fairness  and  disposition 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
county  above  his  own  personal  ad- 
vantage, to  keep  him.  But  there 
are  few  such  persons;  there  are  al- 
ways some  whose  services  can  be 
dispensed  with  and  still  advance  the 
fair  enterprise. 

A  well  distributed  representation 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in 
securing  harmony.  A  membership 
by  the  yearly  membership  plan 
works  well  in  a  general  way,  as 
committees  may  then  get  together 
in  the  choice  of  the  fair  manager 
and  thus  have  harmonious  county 
representation  of  the  interested  fair 
people  of  the  county. 

A  good  county  fair  organization 
is  the  life  of  the  agricultural  and 
live  stock  interests  of  the  county. 
This  is  had  by  enlisting  the 
sympathy  and  active  co-operation  of 
the  people  of  the  county  in  all  lines 
of  interest.  It  is  important  that 
this  interest  be  started  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  county.  An  educa- 
tional exhibit  from  the  schools,  su- 
pervised by  the  county  superinten- 
dent, is  a  great  help.  A  boys'  and 
girls'  department  in  as  many  classes 
as  possible  is  the  life  of  the  county 
fair.  Where  the  boys  and  girls  are 
interested  and  striving  for  recogni- 
tion in  the  contest,  there  the  fathers 
and  mothers  will  be  when  the  con- 
test is  held.  Organize  your  county 
fair  into  active  operation.  Help  the 
managers  boost  it  for  this  fall's  ex- 
hibition. Join  the  forces.  There 
is  no  better  local  educator,  no  better 
social  influence,  when  it  is  rightly 
directed. 
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Houston  Cuts  Red  Tape 

Nearly  everything  done  by  the 
new  secretary  of  agriculture  at 
Washington  shows  that  the  work  of 
the  department  is  to  be  made  of  , 
more  practical  benefit  to  agricul-  | 
ture.  Rolls  and  rolls  of  red  tape 
are  being  cut  off  and  dispensed 
with,  and  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment is  being  systematized  with  ap- 
parently the  sole  end  in  view  of  mak- 
ing it  of  practical  efficiency. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  new  regulations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  publications  of  the  de- 
partment.    More  popular,  practical 
matter  henceforth  is  to  be  issued  to 
the  public.    Matter  of  interest  only 
to  scientists  is  to  be  circulated  only 
through  scientific  journals,  through 
the   Journal    of    Research    and  by 
imeans    of    scientific  monographs. 
The  general  distribution  of  matter 
purely  scientific  or  technical,  which 
is  of  little  or  no  use   to    the  lay 
reader,  will  be  limited  so  as  to  sup- 
ply only  the  scientists  and  men  in- 
terested in  technical   details.  The 
Journal  of  Research  will  be  limited 
.  to  the  publication  of  the  results  or 
research  actually  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent  bureaus  of  the  department. 
But  it  may  be  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  scientific  research  of  the 
work  of  the  state  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.     Specialists  will 
be  given  permission  to  publish  tech- 
nical reports  or  even  monographs  in 
journals  of    scientific    societies  or 
technical  magazines  which  specialize 
in  the  fields  of  high  scientific  en- 
deavor.    This  journal  will  be  dis- 
tributed freely  to  scientific  institu- 
tions and  to  a  restricted  list  of  scien- 
tists.    But  the  general  public  will 
have  to  buy  copies  of  it  if  they  de- 
sire it. 

The  monthly  Crop  Reporter,  which 
until  now  has  not  reached  the  hands 
of  recipients  until  from  ten  to  sev- 
enteen days  after  the  news  it  con- 
tains has  been  circulated  by  tele- 
graph and  by  the  daily  press,  will  no 
longer  be  published.  Publicity  in 
matters  in  which  the  general  public 
are  interested  will  be  gained  through 
telegraphic  and  news  summaries 
which  will  be  continually  issued  to 
the  press. 

A  weekly  news  letter  to  crop  cor- 
respondents will  be  mailed  direct  to 
them.  The  Experiment  Station  and 
Weather  Review  will  continue,  with 
certain  modifications. 

The  farmers'  bulletins  will  be  con- 
tinued with  the  sole  object  of  tell- 
ing the  people  how  to  do  important 
things.  They  will  be  given  a  prac- 
tical efficiency  in  helping  by  prac- 
tical, concise,  specific  and  construc- 
tional statements  with  regard  to  all 
matters  relating  to  farming,  stock 
raising,  fruit  growing,  etc.  This  last 
regulation  is  of  special  moment  to 
the  best  interests  of  agriculture. 

It  la  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  this  change  will  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  all  the  publications  of 
the  work  of  the  several  state  experi- 
ment stations.  Pome  members  of 
fac.ult'es  in  these  state  experiment 
stations  have  acted  on  the  hypothe- 
sis that  their  business  was  connected 
solely  with  scientific  research,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  practical 
needs  of  agriculture  in  their  several 
states,  and  some  of  them  have  openly 
asserted  that  the  farmers  did  not 
know  enough  to  make  the  work  of 
the  experiment  station  of  any  pra<- 
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tical  value  to  thejn,  and  that  accord- 
ingly they  should  be  ignored  in  this 
connection.  Such  a  professor  as  this 
should  be  given  his  walking  papers 
at  once.  It  is  time  for  such  a 
man  to  begin  to  count  railroad  ties. 
Each  of  these  state  experiment  sta- 
tions ought  to  be  abolished  if  such 
ideas  are  to  prevail.  The  new  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  evidently  intends 
to  take  a  hand  in  this  matter.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  congrat- 
ulates him  on  what  he  has  already 
achieved,  and  on  what  he  proposes 
to  achieve. 


Free  Haul  for  Seed  Wheat 

The  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission has  arranged  for  free  trans- 
portation for  seed  wheat  to  farmers 
in  sections  of  the  state  where  the 
circumstances  seem  to  demand  as- 
sistance. The  recent  drouth  dam- 
age to  crops  in  some  sections  of 
western  Kansas  is  such  as  to  call  for 
assistance  in  both  seed  and  transpor- 
tation. This  is  a  proper  move  upon 
the  part  of  the  state  government,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  if  these  lands 
are  re-seeded,  a  portion  of  the  cost 
must  be  contributed  or  loaned  to  the 
farmers  who  have  not  yet  become 
full-handed  enough  to  endure  suc- 
cessive crop  failures. 

Western  Kansas  and  southwestern 
Nebraska,  with  contributary  districts 
of  Colorado,  have  occasionally  suf- 
fered crop  failure  where  in  seasons 
of  timely  moisture  large  crops  have 
been  produced.  This  district  of 
country,  under  reasonably  good  rain- 
fall, has  indicated  its  adaptation  to 
the  growing  of  winter  wheat,  and 
merits  the  attention  that  may  be 
given  It  by  state  authority  in  fur- 
thering the  tests  as  to  how  this  sec- 
tion of  dry  farming  land  may  be  best 
handled  as  a  self-supporting  farm- 
ing or  live  stock  country. 


The  Canadian  government  has  sup- 
plied 25,000,000  tree  seodlingB  to 
farmers  principally  In  the  Alberta 
and  Keglna  plains  region.  The 
[Tutted  States  does  not  supply  young 
trees  to  the  public,  except  In  a  lim- 
ited area  In  Nebraska,  under  1 1 » *  - 
terms  of  the  Klnkald  act. 


According  to  a  Finnish  scientist, 
the  air  around  pine  ami  fir  tree.  In 
purer  than  around  other  trees,  be- 
cause their  needb-q  a't  (m  Hi"  at 
mosphere  as  disseminators  of  elec- 
tricity an<i  ozonise  it. 


Dry  Weather  Cattle  Sales 

Dry  weather  cattle  shipments  are 
a  strong  feature  now  in  the  districts 
tributary  to  the  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis  markets.  In  these  sections 
of  the  big  corn  and  feed  producing 
states  the  crop  outlook  until  quite 
recently  induced  heavy  buying  of 
cows,  heifers  and  light-weight  cat- 
tle, with  a  view  of  having  the  means 
at  hand  of  taking  up  the  cheap, 
rough  feeds  of  the  farm — straw, 
corn  fodder,  kaffir  and  sorghum — 
that  seemed  a  certainty,  besides 
great  crops  of  corn,  hay  and  pasture. 

The  sudden  change,  however, 
from  a  bright  picture  of  prosperity 
and  plenty  to  one  of  discouragement 
and  adversity  has,  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight,  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  action  of  this  feature  of 
the  cattle  market.  Thousands  of  the 
cattle  taken  to  the  farms  through 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  July 
for  breeding  purposes  are  now  be- 
ing brought  back  and  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  because  of  the 
changed  conditions  that  the  dry 
weather  has  brought  about  over  very 
large  areas  of  country. 

The  excessive  heat  and  drouth 
which  have  prevailed  with  unceas- 
ing severity  have  blighted  portions 
of  these  states  in  their  stock  feeding 
ability  this  year.  The  shifting  of 
cattlo  from  these  districts  to  dis- 
tricts with  an  over  supply  must 
necessarily  be  accomplished  at  a 
loss,  as  urgency  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  less  haste  and  excite- 
ment, and  buyers  very  naturally  take 
advantage  of  tin1  situation. 

In  the  condition  now  being  experi- 
enced there  is  no  evidence  that  tin-re 
are  more  cattlo  In  the  country  than 
are  needed.  It  Is  merely  a  question 
of  adjusting  and  placing  of  these 
cattle  where  there  In  a  surplus  of 
feed.  This  dropping  of  prices  Is  an 
expediency,  under  abnormal  condi- 
tions, to  accommodate  the  over 
crowded  situation  of  the  market-, 
caused  by   the  necessity  of  getting 

the  e   cattle   hoiiio    place    where  thov 

run  be  taken  care  of.  The  shippers 
no  doulil  an-  consulting  their  herd 
Judgment,  nnd  doing  what  they  be- 
lieve to  he  for  their  Interests. 

Titer"  Ih  feed  In  other  portlon-i  of 
these  utatei  fcr  all  the  ntock  thev 
contain,  nnd  the  general  price  for 
this  class  of  cattle,  will  got  back  to 

where   It    WflB   HS  SOOn    art   Hie  people 
who  want   cattle  can   t:el    an  oppor- 


tunity to  compete  in  the  purchase 
of  the  cattle  thus  forced  onto  the 
market. 


Abuse  of  Franking  Privileges 

It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
use  of  the  congressional  -  franking 
privilege  when  it  is  used  to  promote 
the  interests  of  any  private  indus- 
trial enterprise.  There  was  laid 
upon  the  editor's  desk  a  speech  that 
was  recently  delivered  in  the  United 
Plates  senate.  This  speech  must 
1  ave  been  printed  and  delivered  to 
the  mails  under  the  franking  priv- 
ilege before  it  was  delivered  in  the 
senate.  It  is  a  specious  plea  for  a 
particular  industry.  Matters  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  an  individual  that  has  a  con- 
gressional axe  to  grind,  and  can  get 
a  member  of  congress  to  champion 
his  cause,  to  have  his  whole  cam- 
paign of  promotion  and  propagan- 
dist! financed  by  the  government 
through  the  government  printing  of- 
fice and  the  franking  privilege.  This 
i3  an  abuse  of  an  ancient  privilege. 
Ulilees  this  abuse  can  be  corrected, 
the  privilege  should  be  withdrawn. 
People  do  not  pay  taxes  to  support 
campaigns  for  private  interests. 


Another  reason  has  developed  for 
exterminating  the  Texas  cattle  tick. 
I/ides  from  cattle  infested  with 
ticks  grade  only  as  No.  I.  when,  If 
free  from  ticks,  they  would  grade 
No.  2.  This  causes  a  difference  In 
price  between  the  two  grades  of  II 
cents  a  pound,  or  nbout  $1.2tl  per 
h'de.  Tho  manufacturers  of  chrome 
bather  have  found  It  impractical  to 
use  tick-infested  hides,  because  most 

of  such  leather  is  finished  wlta  the 

t  rnln  left  on,  so  that  all  Imperfec- 
tions nnd  tick  marks  on  the  grain 
side  of  the  leather  show  plallllv. 


Wisconsin  Is  seeking  a  select  |  o- 
tnlo  market.  For  this  purpose  a 
stnto-wldn  campaign  lias  been 
Blurted  to  encourage  tho  raising  of 
one,  or  at  leant  only  n  limited  num- 
ber of  stnndnrd  varletlee  which 
shall  bo  put  upon  the  market  In 
standard  BtM  nnd  quality  to  nv  ot 
(he  most  exacting  demands. 


There  will  bo  a  gain  week  at  Fre- 
mont when  the  Fnrm  Power  Demon- 
stration nnd  (be  lllg  Four  Agricul- 
tural Fi  Ir  are  both  In  full  swing  nt 
the  same  Mine.  It  will  he  worth 
nnybody's  lime  to  see  (lie  combined 
show. 
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Dan,"  a  Faithful  Soldier-Citizen  Horse 


"One  day  a  man  came  to  the  vil- 
lage," said  grandfather,  "with  a  lot 
oi:  wornout  cavalry  horses  for  sale, 
and  I  went  down  to  look  at  them. 
They  were  a  dilapidated  outfit  and  I 
had  about  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
did  not  care  for  any  of  them,  when  a 
neighbor  called  my  attention  to  a 
horse  that  seemed  to  be  sick.  As  I 
walked  toward  him  I  noticed  that  he 
was  a  dark  roan,  with  the  'U.  S.' 
brand  on  his  left  flank.  His  eyes 
vere  bleared  and  watery;  his  head 
hung  down  almost  to  his  feet;  he  was 
mud-spattered  and  dirty,  and  alto- 
gether the  most  dejected  and  forlorn 
piece  of  horse  flesh  I  ever  saw. 

"I  went  up  to  him,  laid  my  hand 
on  his  withers  and  said  pityingly, 
'Poor  old  horse;  are  you  sick?' 

"Horses  can't  talk,  they  say,  but 
that  horse  spoke  to  me  In  a  language 
stronger  than  words.  He  lifted  his 
head  and  looked  at  me  in  dumb 
agony,  with  such  an  expression  of 
heipless,  mute  appeal  in  his  eyes  that 
it  brought  a  lump  to  my  throat,  and 
I  had  to  bend  down  and  examine  his 
feet  while  I  blinked  the  tears  out  of 
my  eyes. 

"I  don't  remember  what  I  paid  for 
him,  but  it  wasn't  much.  When  I 
got  home  with  him  I  called  grand- 
mother and  she  was  as  sorry  for  him 
as  I  was.  For  several  days  he  didn't 
get  any  better,  but  with  good  care, 
good  feeding,  good  nursing  and  much 
petting  he  began  to  improve,  and  in 
six  months'  time  he  was  a  fine  look- 
ing horse  and  as  handsome  a  roan 
as  I  ever  saw.  He  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate everything  that  was  done  for 
bim  and  would  follow  me  around  the 
yard  like  a  faithful  dog. 

"When  I  opened  the  barn  door  in 
the  morning  he  would  begin  to 
wbinny  and  refuse  to  be  quiet  until 
I  went  to  his  stall  and  gave  him  a 
pat  and  a  pleasant  word.  He  was  so 
kind  and  gentle  that  grandmother 
could  drive  him  anywhere,  and  it  was 
not  long  until  we  began  to  wonder 
how  we  ever  got  along  without  him. 

"One  day  when  grandmother  was 
petting  him  she  discovered  the  let- 
ters "D  A  N"  faintly  branded  on  his 
neck  under  his  mane.  They  may 
have  been  someone's  initials,  but 
they  spelled  a  good  name,  so  we 
called  him  Dan. 

"He  was  always  excited  when  he 
heard  a  band.  Martial  music  was  a 
'call  to  arms'  for  him.  Many  a 
chase  have  I  had  after  him  when 
he  heard  a  fife  and  drum  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"I  had  owned  him  about  a  year 
when  a  stranger  rode  up  to  our 
gate  one  evening  on  horseback  and 
asked  if  we  would  keep  him  and  his 
horse  for  the  night.  We  often  kept 
travelers  and  I  thought  nothing  of 
it,  so  told  him  he  might  stay. 

"He  did  not  talk  much,  but  soon 
went  to  his  room,  and,  as  the  rest 
of  us  were  tired,  we  all  went  to  bed, 
too.  How  long  I  slept  I  do  not 
know,  but  something  awakened  me. 
I  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing, 
and  was  just  dropping  off  to  sleep 
when  I  thought  I  heard  the  barn 
door  creak.  'That's  strange,'  I 
thought.  'I'm  sure  I  locked  and 
bolted  the  door.'  I  listened  intently 
for  some  time,  but,  hearing  nothing 
more,  I  concluded  it  was  all  imag- 
ination and  went  to  sleep. 


"The  sky  was  just  beginning  to 
show  the  first  streaks  of  light  in 
the  east,  when  I  was  startled  by 
someone  knocking  loudly  on  the 
door,  and  I  heard  my  neighbor  out- 
side calling.  I  sprang  out  of  bed, 
ran  to  the  window  and  threw  it 
open. 

"  'What's  that  you  say?'  I  asked 
anxiously. 

"  'One.  of  your  horses  is  stolen 
and  so  is  one  of  mine!'  he  replied  ex- 
citedly. 

"Hastily  dressing,  I  hurried  to  the 
barn  to  find  the  door  open,  the 
stranger's  horse  gone  and  Dan's  stall 
empty.  'I  wonder  if  the  man  who 
asked  to  stay  at  my  house  last  night 
is  the  thief!'  I  fairly  shouted.  'We'll 
see  if  he's  in  the  house.'  So  we  went 
tj  the  stranger's  room,  where  we 
found  that  the  bed  had  not  been  oc- 
cupied, and  the  man  gone. 

"My  neighbor  decided  to  start 
after  the  thief  at  once,  so  we 
called  the  constable,  mounted  our 
horses  and  rode  away  just  as  the 
sun  rose  over  the  distant  bluffs. 


"A  light  rain  had  fallen  in  the 
night,  so  we  were  able  to  follow 
the  tracks  in  the  mud  for  several 
miles.  After  that  the  roads  were 
dry,  so  we  had  to  stop  frequently  and 
inquire  if  anyone  had  seen  the  man 
we  were  after. 

"We  first  asked  a  man  whom  we 
met  in  the  road.  He  said  he  had 
seen  such  a  man  about  five  miles 
back,  who  was  going  south.  We  fol- 
lowed in  the  direction  he  pointed  out 
to  us,  and  rode  until  about  3  o'clock, 
then  we  stopped  at  a  farm  house 
and  inquired  again.  There  they  told 
us  that  a  man  with  horses  had 
stopped  for  water  about  noon. 

"We  rode  on  until  late  at  night, 
then  found  a  place  where  we  could 
feed  our  horses  and  rest  them  for 
a  while.  The  people  here  told  us 
that  such  a  man  had  passed  there 
some  time  during  the  day. 

"We  were  soon  on  our  way  again. 
It  was  a  repetition  of  the  day  be- 
fore. Our  thief  was  always  just  a 
little  ahead  of  us. 

"This  continued  for  three  days, 


State  Fairs  and  Expositions  tor  1913 


Date. 

13-20  J. 

15^20  A 

3-11  J. 

20-28  A. 

8-13  H. 

13-20....,  A. 

1-6  J. 


Secretary. 
L.  McCarthy 
.Li.  Price 
K.  Dickerson 

R.  Corey 

L.  Cook 

L.  Sponsler 
C.  Simpson 


State  Fairs 

Name.  Location. 

California   Sacramento   Sept. 

Colorado   Pueblo   Sept. 

Illinois   Springfield   Oct. 

Iowa   Des  Moines   Aug. 

Kansas   Topeka   Sept. 

Kansas   Hutchinson   Sept. 

Minnesota   Hamline,  Sept. 

Missouri   Sedalia   Sept.  26-Oct.  3  John  T.  Stinson 

Nebraska   ...Lincoln   Sept.   1-5  W.  R.  Mellor 

Oklahoma   Oklahoma  City   Sept.  23-Oct.  4  1.  S.  Mahan 

South  Dakota   Huron   Oct.    6-12  C.  N.  Mcllvaine 

Wyoming   Douglas   Sept.  30-Oct.  3  A.  Higby,  Basin 

Wisconsin   Milwaukee   Sept  8-12    J.  C.  McKenzie 

Interstate  and  National  Expositions 

American  Royal   Kansas  City   Oct.    6-11  A.  M.  Thompson 

Colorado  Interstate  Denver   Sept.    2-16  Irving   W.  Eaton 

International   Chicago   Nov.   29-Dec.   7......B.  H.  Heide 

Dry  Farming  Congress...  Tulsa,  Okl  Oct.  22-Nov.  1  John  T.  Burns 

Interstate   Sioux  City   Sept.   15-20  Joseph  Morton 

Interstate  Horse  Show.. ..St.  Joseph,  Mo  Sept.  22-27  

Western  National  Denver   Jan.  19-24,  1914  Fred    P.  Johnson 

New  State   Muskogee,    Okl  Oct.    6-11  William    C.  Boon 


when  we  reached  a  little  town  on 
the  Missouri  river,  where  there  was 
a  miserable  little  ferry. 

"Calling  the  ferryman,  we  asked 
him  if  he  had  seen  a  man  with  some 
horses,  and  we  described  him  and 
the  horses. 

"  'Yes,  I  ferried  him  over  this 
morning,  and  he  was  in  a  powerful 
big  hurry,'  he  drawled. 

"  'Well,  hurry  up  and  ferry  us 
over  as  quick  as  you  can,'  we  ex- 
claimed. 

"With  much  pushing  and  splash- 
ing and  jerking,  the  rickety  little 
craft  was  at  last  launched,  and  we 
were  in  due  time  landed  on  the  op- 
posite shore. 

"When  we  stepped  off  the  boat 
v.e  were  met  by  a  man  in  a  butternut 
suit,  who  said,  'Be  you  lookin'  fur 
the  feller  with  them  horses?  I 
heard  you  talkin'  on  the  boat.  I 
reckon  mebbe  you'll  find  your 
horses  at  Jed  Simpson's,  about  ten 
miles  south  o'  here.  Follow  this 
road  to  your  right  fur  two  miles, 
then  go  south,  and  anybody  can  tell 
you  where  Jed  Simpson  lives.  He 
buys  more  horses  than  anybody  else 
in  the  country.  Good  day,  and  good 
luck  to  you.' 

"Following  the  man's  directions, 
we  soon  came  to  Jed  Simpson's. 

"Riding  up  to  the  big  yard  gate, 
we  saw  a  tall,  square  built  man 
walking  across  the  yard  toward  the 
barn. 

"  'Hello,  stranger,'  we  shouted. 

"  'Hello,'  he  replied  as  he  turned 
and  walked  toward  us. 

"  'Has  a  fellow  been  here  with 
two  or  three  horses?'  we  inquired. 

"He  looked  at  us  quizzically  in 
silence,  then  said  slowly:  'Such  a 
feller  was  here.  What  kind  o'lookin' 
horses  were  they?' 

"We  told  him  that  one  was  a  bay 
with  a  white  star  in  the  forehead 
and  the  other  a  dark  roan  with  a 
'  U.  S."  brand  on  his  left  flank. 

"The  man  expectorated,  then  said. 
'Them  horses  are  in  my  barn  now. 
I  told  the  feller  I'd  keep  'em  a  few 
days  and  if  no  one  claimed  'em  then 
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Can  You  Afford  to 
Support  Horses? 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  the 
wizard  of  inventors,  says, 
"The  horse  is  the  poorest 
motor  ever  built."   When  you  stop  to  think 
of  it,  the  horse  is  about  the  most  costly  and 
wasteful  thing  at  work  for  a  farmer.  At 
best  his  working  time  averages  only  about 
six  hours  a  day,  eighteen  hours  he  rests,  yet 
he  eats  all  year  round,  working  or  idle.  He 
eats  ten  pounds  for  every  hour  he  works. 
One  acre  out  of  every  five  plowed  goes  to 
feed  the  horse.    The  best  horse  may  get 
sick;  when,  besides  losing  his  work,  you  have  veterinary 
bills  to  pay.-    When  he  dies,  you  have  a  heavy  loss. 
Since  McCormick  built  his  first  binder,  the  tendency  of 
all  farming  has  been  away  from  slow  man- and  horse- 
power and  toward  time-  and  money-saving  machinest 
Thus  far,  wherever  an 

I  H  C  Oil  Tractor 

has  been  set  to  work  on  a  farm,  no  machine  has  taken 
the  place  of  so  many  horses,  or  done  so  much 
laborious  work  with  so  large  a  saving  of  time  and 
money.  I  H  C  tractors  have  revolutionized  farm- 
'  ing.  If  the  owner  desires,  his  tractor  will  plow 
(nearly  as  much  in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  as 
a  team  of  horses  plows  in  a  month.  There  is  effi- 
ciency for  you! 

Whether  you  use  it  for  pulling  field  machines, 


hauling  your  produce,  threshing,  cutting  ensilage,  baling 
hay,  or  anything  else,  the  IHC  tractor  will  stand  up  to 
the  work.  In  simplicity  and  strength  of  construction, 
ease  of  operation,  durability,  and  all-around  economy, 
you  cannot  find  the  equal  of  IHC  tractors.  They  are 
made  in  all  styles  and  in  6-12,  7-15, 10-20,  12-25,  15-30, 
25-45,  and  30-60-horse~power.  You  will  find  one  just  the 
right  size  for  your  farm.  The  IHC  engine  line  also 
includes  general  purpose  engines,  ranging  from  1  to  50- 
hor.se  power  and  operating  on  law  and  high  grade  fuel 
oils,  gas  and  alcohol. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  IHC  tractor.  See  the  local  dealer,  and  write  for 
facts,  figures  and  information  to  the 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
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I'd  buy  'em.  You'll  have  to  prove 
that  they  are  yours,  though.' 

"He  had  opened  the  gate,  and  we 
had  dismounted  and  were  walking 
with  him  toward  the  barn. 

"Turning  to  me,  he  asked,  'Is 
yours  the  roan?'  I  told  him  it  was. 
'Well,'  he  said  as  he  opened  the  door, 
'If  your  horse  knows  you,  you  can 
have  him.' 

"Just  then  I  heard  a  faint  whinny 
from  the  further  end  of  the  barn, 
which  I  thought  I  recognized.  With- 
out waiting  for  ceremony,  I  walked 
toward  the  stall  from  which  it  came 
aud  called  out,  'Why,  Dan,  are  you 
here?' 

"Then  I  wish  that  you  could  have 
beard  Dan  answer  me.  If  ever  a 
horse  talked,  he  did. 

'  He  whinnied,  rubbed  his  nose 
against  me,  and  fairly  danced  with 
delight.  Of  course,  I  was  as  glad 
to  see  him  as  he  was  to  see  me,  and 
I  let  the  old  fellow  know  it. 

"When  I  turned  around  Mr.  Simp- 
son was  standing  near  with  an 
amused  look  on  his  face. 

"  'He's  your  horse,  all  right.  Take 
him  as  soon  as  you  like,'  he  said.  I 
lost  no  time  untying  Dan  and  led 
him  out  of  the  stall. 

"My  neighbor,  with  the  help  of 
the  constable,  had  no  trouble  in 
proving  that  the  other  belonged  to 
him.  We  offered  to  pay  Mr.  Simp- 
son for  his  trouble,  but  he  would 
not  take  anything.  He  said  he  'took 
chances'  when  he  bought  horses  in 
this  way,  and  it  was  part  of  the  bus- 
iness. 'But  if  you  will  sell  that  roan 
i  A  pay  you  a  good  price  for  him,' 
he  said  to  me.  'I  know  more  about 
horses  than  I  do  about  men.  He's 
a  good  horse  and  I'd  like  to  have 
him.' 

"I  told  him  I  could  not  think  of 
selling  Dan  to  anyone.  Thanking 
him,  we  rode  away. 

"The  thief  had  fled  to  parts  un- 
known, and,  as  we  had  our  horses, 
we  decided  to  let  him  go. 

"We  reached  home  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day,  and  grand- 
mother gave  us  a  hearty  welcome, 
you  may  be  sure. 

"Some  time  after  this  I  drove  Dan 
to  a  neighboring  town  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  was  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge.  We  were  de- 
tained there  some  time  by  a  heavy 
rain,  so  that  it  was  nearly  darki 
when  we  started  for  home.  It  grew 
darker  and  darker  as  we  rode  on 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
river  we  could  see  nothing.  I  knew 
the  road  so  well,  however,  that  I  had 
no  fear.  Dan  trotted  along  without 
any  urging  until  we  came  to  the 
bridge.  Here  he  stopped.  I  tried  to 
urge  him  on,  but  he  would  not  go. 
Then  I  talked  to  him  and  told  him 
that  it  was  all  right,  but  it  was  of 
no  use;  he  would  not  move.  I  got 
out  of  the  cart  and  went  to  his  head. 
He  rubbed  his  nose  against  me,  but 
shook  his  head  when  I  took  hold  of 
bit)  bridle. 

"I  tried  to  lead  him  forward,  bu1 
he  planted  his  feet  and  refused  to 
move. 

"Knowing  Dan's  good  sense,  I  felt 
that  there  must  he  something  wrong, 
and  so  decided  to  turn  back  to  a 
small  village  we  had  just  passed. 
We  remained  there  all  night  and  in 
the  morning  I  learned  that,  the 
heavy  rain  had  raised  the  water  In 
the  river  so  high  that  the  middle 

(CONTIMIBD   ON'    PASS!   KIFTKKN  ) 
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Tale  of  Three  Truants 

Hanky,  Panky  and  Fo 
Never  to  school  would  go; 
But  every  day  ran  off  to  play 
Which  was  very  wrong  you  know. 

At  last  a  wizard  came— 
Soon  did  he  stop  their  game; 
Changed  each  one  straight 
Into  a  slate, 

And  they  still  remain  the  same. 

And  now  when  people  hear  them  shriek- 
ing 

They  say  it  is  the  pencil  squeaking. 

The  above  verse  was  sent  to  us  by 
Marie  Nelson  of  Newman  Grove, 
Neb.,  for  the  children's  page.  S'he 
did  not  state  whether  or  not  it  was 
original,  but  it  is  a  funny  little  poem 
anyhow. 


The  Editor's  Corner 

Nearly  all  of  the  state  fairs  in  the 
middle  west  are  giving  a  number  of 
opportunities  to  the  children.  Be- 
sides the  boys'  acre  corn  and  other 
crop-growing  contests,  for  which  the 
entries  were  arranged  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  the  school  exhibits  there 
ar^  a  number  of  ways,  which  we  have 
listed,  in  which  the  children  may 
compete  for  premiums. 

At  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  articles 
tuade  with  jackknives,  for  models  of 
farm  buildings,  collections  of  insects, 
woods  and  weeds,  for  art  work,  cook- 
ing and  preserving,  contestants  to  be 
under  21  years  of  age. 

At  the  Iowa  fair,  premiums  will  be 
given  for  wood  carving,  scroll  saw 
work,  mechanical  work,  musical 
composition,  fancy  work,  art,  cooking 
and  preserving,  contestants  to  be  16 
years  of  age  or  under. 

At  the  Minneasota  fair  premiums 
will  be  given  for  mechanical  and 
cabinet  work,  cooking,  canning,  pick- 
ling, weaving  and  rope  tying,  con- 
testants to  be  under  18  years  of  age. 

At  the  Oklahoma  fair  premiums 
w  ill  he  given  for  art,  cooking,  pre- 
serving, fancy  work,  and  there  will 
be  a  boy's  pig  club  contest. 

The  Missouri  Fair  association  an- 


nounces a  canning  contest  for  girls 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  18,  r  -  d 
a  corn-judging  contest  for  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  20. 

At  the  South  Dakota  fair  premi- 
ums will  be  given  for  cabinet  work, 
collections,  needlework,  art,  cooking 
and  preserving,  contestants  to  be  14 
or  under. 

At  the  Montana  fair  premiums  will 
be  awarded  for  cabinet  work,  lists 
of  birds  and  wild  flowers  observed, 
cooking,  sewing,  etc. 

Even  if  you  are  unable  to  attend 
tre  state  fairs  perhaps  you  can  send 
something  which  will  secure  you  a 
premium,  and  if  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  attend,  be  sure  you 
do  not  miss  seeing  the  children's  ex- 
hibits, even  though  you  may  have 
had  nothing  to  enter  yourself.  For 
further  information  as  to  entries  ad- 
dress the  secretary  of  your  fair 
board,  whose  name  you  will  find 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

THE  EDITOR. 


How  to  be  Safe  in  City  Streets 
A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety,  New  York,  of 
which  Dr.  William  H.  Tolman  is  the 
director,  impresses  on  girls  and  boys 
the  dangers  of  city  streets  and  gives 
the  following  useful  rules,  w^hich 
every  city  child  should  heed: 

Never  jump  on  or  off  a  moving  street 
car. 

Never  stand  or  sit  on  the  'car  step; 
nor  put  your  head  or  hands  out  of  the 
car  window. 

Never  get  off  a  car  facing  the  rear. 
With  the  left  hand  take  hold  of  the  grip 
handle,  left  foot  to  the  step,  right  foot 
to  the  ground;   face  forward. 

Never  fail,  on  leaving  the  car,  to  look 
out  for  passing  wagons  and  automobiles. 

Never  run  in  front  of  a  passing  car. 

Never  hitch  on  and  steal  rides  be- 
hind street  cars  or  wagons. 

Never  play  on  the  car  rails. 

Never  cross  a  street  except  at  a  regu- 
lar "crossing. 

Never  take  chances. 

Always,  in  passing  behind  a  car,  look 
to    see    if    another    car,    automobile  or 


Picture  Contest  No.  5 


You  are  each  expected  to  write 
a  four-lino  verse  about  this  picture. 
The  two  children  writing  tlm  b<  i 
verse1*  will  each  recc|  ve  a  bnol*  as  n 
pHze.  Write  plainly.  In  Ink,  giving 
your  nam*',  nddrcsH  and  age,  and 
Bend   the  verse  to  Picture  Contest 


Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Oinn  ho. 

All  verses  must  bo  received  at.  thin 
efflce    on    or    before    September    I  •! 
A  -ards  In  Picture  Content  No.  4  will 
he  annonneed  In  the  Issue  of  August 
23. 


wagon  is  coming  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

Always  look  both  ways  before  cross- 
ing a  street.— Leslies. 

These  rules  are  not  only  good  for 
the  city  child,  but  especially  so  for 
the  country  child  visiting  in  the  city. 


The  First  Candlestick. 

The  first  candlestick  was  a  boy.  He 
sat  in  the  corner  of  a  Scotch  kitchen 
holding  a  piece  of  fir  candle  in  his 
hands,  from  time  to  time  cutting  and 
trimming  it  to  make  it  burn  brightly. 

The  fir  candle  was  a  length  of  wood 
cut  off  a  kind  of  fir  tree,  which  is 
found  embedded  in  the  peat.  This 
kind  of  candle  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland. 

It  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
"herd  laddies"  to  act  the  part  of 
car-dlestick,  but  should  a  beggar  ask 
for  a  night's  lodging,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  relieve  the  "herd  laddie" 
of  his  duty.  A  candlestick  is  still 
called,  in  Aberdeenshire,  a  "puir 
man,"  or  poor  man." — The  Child's 
Hour. 


If  you  have  just  had  a  vacation 
trip,  or  are  just  going  to  take  one, 
remember  that  it  will  make  a  good 
story  for  the  story  contest  if  well 
written  up. 


THE  "BLUES." 
A   Lady   Finds    Help   from  Simple 
Food. 


Civilization  brings  blessings  and 
also  responsibilities. 

The  more  highly  organized  we  be- 
come the  more  need  there  is  for 
regularity  and  natural  simplicity  in 
the  food  we  eat. 

The  laws  of  body  nutrition  should 
be  carefully  obeyed,  and  the  finer, 
more  highly  developed  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  not  hampered  by  a  com- 
plicated, unwholesome  dietary. 

A  lady  of  high  nervous  tension  says: 

"For  fifteen  years  I  was  a  sufferer 
from  dyspepsia.  I  confess  that  an 
Improperly  regulated  diet  was  the 
chief  cause  of  my  suffering.  Finally, 
nothing  that  I  ate  seemed  to  agree 
with  my  stomach,  and  life,  at  times, 
did  not  seem  worth  living. 

"I  began  to  take  a  pessimistic  view 
of  everything  and  see  life  through 
dark  blue  glass,  so  to  speak.  M\ 
head  became  affected  with  a  heavj 
creeping  sensation  and  I  feared  pa- 
ralysis. 

"Palpitation  of  the  heart  caused  mo 
to  fear  that  I  might  die  suddenly. 
Two  years  ago,  hearing  Grape-Nuts 
so  highly  spoken  of  by  some  e  il 
nmblo  friends  of  mine,  1  determined 
to  try  it. 

"The  change  In  my  condition  was 
little    less    than    miraculous.      In  a 

short  time  the  palpitation,  had   I- 

Ing  li  head  and  body  began  to  dlsap- 
'    r  and  tho  Improvement  has  enn 
tinned  until  nt   the  present   time  I 
find  myself  In  better  health  than  I 
have  ever  en  |o>  ed 

"My  wo|ght  has  Incrensed  2<>  lhs. 
In  tho  last  year  nnd  life  looks  bright 
nnd  sunny  to  ine  aa  it  did  when  I  waa 

a  'MM," 

Name  given  by  the  Postum  Co..  Unt- 
il.. Creek,  Mlcll, 

"There**  n  Itpason."  and  It  Is  ex- 
plained In  the  Utile  hook.  "The  Road 
to  Wellvllle."  in  pkas. 

BVW   reiul   Mh|  above   iHlei'.'.  A 

lieu    line   RP|M*at*N    flolll    (line   In  lime 

TIipj   me  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 

lllllllllll    nil'  l'  I 
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Wood  Shingles 
Won't  DO! 


In  this  20th  Century  AGE  OF  STEEL,  wood 
shingles  are  fast  disappearing,  They  cost 
too  much;  they  rot  out  too  quickly;  too 
much  trouble  to  put  on;  too  apt  to  catch  fire. 
That's  why  100,000  men  have  come  to  put 
these  beautiful  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles  oa 
their  buildings. 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  never  burn  nor  rot. 
Come  in  big  clusters  of  100  or  more,  which 
makes  them  ten  times  as  easy  to  put  on  as 
wood  shingles.  Each  Edwards  STEEL  Shin- 
gle is  dipped  in  molten  zinc  AFTER  it  is  cut. 
No  raw  or  exposed  edges.  No  chance  for 
rust  ever  to  get  a  foothold.  And  the  patented 
Edwards  Interlocking  Device,  which  allows 
for  expansion  and  contraction,  gives  PER- 
MANENTLY water-tight  joints. 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


f>„A  Driitae  Aa  to  prices,  these  STEEL 
riltCS  Shingles  are  far  below  wood. 
For  we  sell  direct  from  factory  to  user  and  pay 
the  freight  ourselves.  Just  get  our  latest  Steel 
Shingle  Books  and  Prepaid  Factory  Prices.  Then 
compare.  Then  see  if  you  can  afford  common 
wood  shineles  when  you  can  buy  genuine  Edwards 
STEEL,  Shingles  at  these  prices.  Give  dimen- 
sions of  your  roof  if  possible,  so  we  can  quote 
price  on  entire  job.  Send  postal  today  and  our  Cat- 
alog 898  and  Prices  will  reach  you  by  return  mail. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
S48-89S  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World. 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  Ik 
k  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made — SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL. 


BINDER 


ATTACHMENT  with 

corn  harvester  cute  and 
throws  in  piles  on  harvester 
orinwinrow.  Manandhorse 
cut  and  shock  equal  with  a  corn  binder.  Sold  in  every 
etate.  Price  only  $20.00  with  fodder  binder.  J.  D, 
Borne,  Has  well,  Colo.,  writes,  "Your  corn  harvester  la 
all  you  claim  for  it;  ent,  tied  and  shocked  65  acres  mil<>,  eaoo 
and  corn  last  year."  Testimonials  and  catalog  free, 
ehowing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
PROCESS  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  65  •  Salina,  Kane, 

ALFALFA  fifi 

Bast  Non-Irrigated  Seed— 00.6  <fo  Pure 

95*  germination  $9.75.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  North- 
ern grown,  extremely  hardy.  No  seed  better.  Have  Tur- 
kestan alfalfa,  grass  seeds  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  Latest 
CO  p.  Book  on  growing  alfalfa.  Catalog  and  Samples. 
All  Sent  Free,  We  can  save  you  money.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    Box  407      CLARINOA,  IOWA 

GOOD  POULTRY,  £  aV^AV/. 

published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way. 
Most  complete  record  system.  Provides 
for  three  months'  work  with  poultry  in 
each  issue,  along  practical,  sensible  bus- 
iness lines.  Quotes  prices  ot>  eggs  from 
five  leading  white  breeds  ;.lso  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our 
way.  If  new  in  the  business,  be  sure 
that  you  start  right.  We  can  help  you. 
Deals  with  special  crops  and  intensive 
farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry — 10c  a  copy;  25c  a 
year.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms  Co.,  Saug&tuck,  Mich. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  -f 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-4Mnt» 
mer  at  Small  Cost. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supoly 
Plan.   It  will  bring  you  100  pictures 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now. 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


aatu 


BRASS  and  STRINGED 
^Instruments 

C Would  von  like  to 
know  about  violin 
cornets,  drums,  clarionets,  or 
any  other  kind  of  brass,  wood, 
wind,  reed  or  stringed  instrument.  No  matter 
whether  you  want  a  band,  orchestra,  solo  or  home  use 
instrument,  we  have  the  biggest  line  in  the  West.  In  fact 
our  line  is  so  large  we  have  to  publish  many  different 
catalogues.    We  will  send  you  catalog,  free  .of  any  par- 
ticular instrument  you  are  interested  in.  Write  today 
and  be  sure  to  name  what  instrument  you  want  eatalogof. 

Jenkins  Music  House,  4   Jenkins  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


The  Angelic  Husband. 

Copyrighted,   1900,   by  Nixon  Waterman. 
There  are  husbands  who  are  pretty, 
There  are  husbands  who  are  witty, 
There  are  husbands  who  in   public  are 
as  smiling  as  the  morn; 
There  are  husbands  brave  and  healthy, 
There  are  famous  ones  and  wealthy, 
But  the  real,   angelic  husband,   he  has 
never  yet  been  born. 

1 

Some  for  strength  of  love  are  noted, 
Who  are  really  so  devoted 
That  whene'er  from  home  they  wander 
they  are  lonesome  and  forlorn: 
And  while  now  and  then  you'll  find  one 
Who's  a  very  good  and  kind  one, 
Yet  the  real,   angelic   husband,   he  has 
never  yet  been  born. 

So  the  woman  who  is  mated 
To  a  man  who  may  be  rated. 
As  "pretty  fair"  should  cherish  him  for- 
ever and  a  day, 
For  the  real  angelic  creature 
Perfect,  quite,  in  every  feature, 
He  has  never  been  discovered   and  he 
won't  be,  so  thev  sav. 

NIXON  WATERMAN. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Five  states  in  the  territory  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  have  an- 
nounced Better  Babies'  contests  at 
tbeir  state  fairs.  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  mothers  who  read  this  de- 
partment and  may  want  to  enter 
tbeir  babies  in  these  shows  we  give 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  su- 
perintendents of  these  departments: 

Nebraska,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Vance,  Lin- 
coln. 

Iowa,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Watts,  Audu- 
bon. 

Minnesota^,  J.  KJ.  Simpson,  Ham- 
line. 

Montana,  Miss  M.  A.  Tait,  Mis- 
soula. 

Okdahoma,  Mrs.  P.  R.  Cunningham, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Information  and  score  cards  may 
be  obtained  from  these  superintend- 
ents. 

These  baby  contests  are  not  like 
the  old  baby  shows  that  used  to  be 
held  at  fairs,  where  the  baby  was 
dressed  in  its  best  white  dress  and 
the  parents'  friends  all  went  and 
voted  for  it,  and  the  baby  getting  the 
most  votes  won.  In  these  shows 
charts  are  made  up  showing  number 
of  points  allowed  on  such  things  as 
height,  weight,  shape  of  head,  condi- 
tion of  spine,  limbs,  feet,  etc.,  facial 
expression,  disposition,  and  many 
other  things  that  really  count  in  the 
physical  and  mental  condition  of  the 
child.  The  children  entered  are 
carefully  examined  and  their  condi- 
tion tabulated,  so  that  even  if  your 
baby  does  not  win  a  prize  you  know 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  and  what 
there  is  that  keeps  him  from  being 
perfect.  This  gives  one  a  chance  to 
remedy  defects  in  many  cases  and  the 
trip  to  the  fair  has  been  worth  while. 

A  peculiar  thing  has  been  observed 
in  the  baby  contests  held  thus  far. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  city  babies 
have  been  found  to  grade  up  better 
than  country  babies.  When  the 
country  babies  have  the  advantage  of 
fresh  air,  fresh  milk  and  all  the 
other  products  in  their  purest  condi- 
tion it  seems  peculiar  that  the  city 
babies  should  average  better  than 
their  country  cousins.  Take  your 
sturdy,  healthy  baby  to  the  fair  this 
year  and  see  if  you  can't  improve  the 
country  baby  average. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Training  Our  Daughters 
We  all  agree,  men  and  women  alike, 
that  our  home  is  our  all.  The  mak- 
ing or  the  marring  of  our  homes 
lies  in  the  hands  of  our  daughters, 
for  they  will  be  the  mothers  of  to- 
morrow. 

We  are  enjoying  now  what  is  re- 


A  Kansas  Product 


This  young  man  is  13  months  old 
and  weighs  thirty  pounds.  Wouldn't 
you  j  out  of  your  way  to  see  an  ex- 
hibit of  this  kind  at  the  state  fair? 


cognized  as  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilization,  but  we  still  have  room 
for  many  improvements.  Were  I 
called  upon  to  say  what,  in  my  judg- 
ment, I  considered  the  most  benefi- 
cial improvement,  I  Would  say  a 
change  in  the  way  of  training  our 
daughters.  If  we  analyze  our  emo- 
tions and  honestly  and  frankly  ad- 
mit the  result,  we  will  realize  that 
we  often  follow  the  dictates  of  jeal- 
ousy and  envy,  putting  common  sense 
tD  the  background.  The  duty  of  a 
mother  to  her  children  is  very  bind- 
ing, but  the  inability  which  many  of 
.us  display  to  discriminate  between 
di  ty  and  over  indulgence  is  indeed 
appalling. 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  to  cater 
to  the  wishes  of  our  children,  over- 
II  coking  our  own  individuality. 
JViary's  hands  must  be  kept  white  and 
soft,  as  there  is  a  rivalry  between  her 
and  her  chum  as  to  who  shall  have 
the  most  graceful  hand  while  playing 
the  piano.  Mary  must  read  the  latest 
novels  so  that  she  will  be  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  times.  Mother  ia 
drudging  in  the  kitchen  and  doing 
all  the  menial  duties  of  the  house- 
hold that  her  daughter  may  be  spared 
them.  A  great  number  of  mothers 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  more 
tley  save  their  daughters  from 
household  work  the  nearer  do  they 
ct  me  to  performing  their  greatest 
duty  toward  them.  Poor  deluded 
mothers!  You  are  not  only  neglect- 
ing your  duty,  but  you  are  guilty  of 
the  greatest  injustice  possible  to 
your  daughters,  for  you  are  robbing 
them  of  their  birthright. 

Comparatively  few  girls  who  are 
able  to  have  choice  select  housework 
as  their  vocation,  for  the  reason  that 
their  mothers  have  instilled  into 
their  minds  the  idea  that  such  work 
is  menial,  fit  only  for  the  ignorant 
and  untrained. 

Cooking  comes  naturally  to  most 
women,  but,  like  all  other  trades,  it 
requires  considerable  experience  be- 
fore anything  near  the  best  is  ac- 
complished. Many  homes  are  ruined 
at  the  outset  through  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  cooking  and  home 
making  in  all   its   phases.  Many 


mothers  overlook  their  daughters' 
education  along  domestic  lines  be- 
cause of  the  waste  involved.  True, 
this  may  be  an  argument  worthy  of 
consideration  with  butter,  eggs, 
meat,  flour,  etc.,  at  their  present 
prices  and  constantly  soaring,  but 
isn't  it  true  that  the  accomplishment 
of  anything  worth  while  necessitates 
thf  expenditure  of  time,  money  or 
energy.  In  other  words,  we  must 
pay  the  price  for  anything  we  get. 

There  is  a  tendency  now  prevelant 
ai:ong  the  wealthy  as  well  as  the 
poorer  classes  to  teach  all  children 
to  be  self-supporting.  I  believe  this 
is  the  right  spirit,  but  I  also  believe 
that  if  a  girl  can  only  be  afforded  a 
certain  amount  of  training  it  should 
lie  along  domestic  lines.  If  her  par- 
ents can  afford  a  broader  education 
along  business  or  professional  lines, 
so  much  the  better.  If  we  as  mothers 
could  look  upon  this  question  in  a 
true  light,  our  daughters  would  be 
s&ved  many  heart  aches,  there  would 
be  fewer  divorces  and  even  the  pris- 
ons would  be  robbed  of  many  in- 
mates. 

Wisconsin.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Club  in  the  Ranch  Country 

In  the  autumn  of  1911  in  Cherry 
county,  Nebraska,  a  section  of  the 
sand  hills  which  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  raising  of  stock,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  ranchers  made  a 
visit  to  relatives,  leaving  the  husband 
to  do  the  housekeeping  and  care  for 
two  of  their  children,  who  were  in 
school.  Being  accustomed  to  active, 
out-of-door  life,  the  daily  round  of 
cooking,  dish  washing,  etc.,  grew 
monotonous.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
there  is  a  sameness  in  the  lives  of 
country  women  which  should  be 
broken  by  some  kind  of  social  inter- 
course— a  getting  together  of  the 
ladies  of  the  neighborhood.  Accord- 
ingly, he  called  up  two  or  more  of 
the  neighbor  women  and  consulted 
with  them  in  regard  to  some  sort  of 
regular  meetings. 

The  ladies  of  the  community  began 
to  talk  it  over,  and  after  a  number 
had  been  sounded,  it  was  decided  to 
call  a  meeting  and  make  plans  for  the 
future.  It  was  April,  1912,  before 
this  first  meeting  was  called.  On  the 
day  specified,  six  ladies  met  at  one 
of  the  homes.  It  had  been  decided  to 
take  up  some  kind  of  useful  work,  as 
well  as  enjoy  a  social  good  time.  The 
day  was  spent  in  sewing  on  buttons 
and  making  buttonholes  in  garments 
for  the  little  people  in  the  home.  A 
good  dinner  was  served  and  the 
ladies  departed  for  their  homes  at 
4  p.  m.,  after  having  done  a  large 
amount  of  work  and  agreeing  to  meet 
in  two  weeks  at  another  home.  It 
was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  these 
sp1  did  women  working  and  chat- 
ting, a  fine  feeling  of  fellowship  ex- 
isting among  them. 

They  decided  to  call  their  associa- 
tion "The  Club."  There  were  to  be 
no  officers,  fees  or  regulations.  All 
of  the  women  in  the  neighborhood 
were  to  be  members,  should  they 
thoose  to  meet  with  them.  Before 
next  meeting  day,  word  was  passed 
around  and  those  who  had  not  met 
with  them  were  asked  to  attend. 
There  were  several  new  members 
iromptly  on  hand  on  the  next  date. 

At  this  home,  quilting  was  the  or- 
der of  the  day.    By  this  time  the 
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ladies  were  becoming  enthusiastic. 
The  plan  was  more  successful  than 
they  had  hoped.  From  the  date  of 
their  first  meeting  until  the  present 
time,  they  have  held  their  meetings 
each  alternate  week,  stopping  while 
the  haying  season  was  on  and  dur- 
ing the  most  severe  winter  weather. 
The  membership  has  increased  until 
it  includes  all  the  women  within  a 
radius  of  fifteen  miles.  It  must  be 
bcrne  in  mind  that  the  homes  are  not 
ciose  together,  this  being  a  ranch 
country. 

The  men  have  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  either  they 
or  the  older  children  beep  the  little 
ones  at  home  on  club  day,  thus  giving 
the  mothers  a  day  of  perfect  freedom 
from  the  routine  of  life.  One  very 
i.dmirable  trait  of  this  club  is  that  no 
unkind  gossip  is  talked.  A 'remark- 
able good  will  and  helpful  spirit  ex- 
ists. The  ladies,  go  on  horseback  or 
:n  carriages,  almost  always  without 
male  escorts,  some  driving  past  other 
homes  and  taking  their  neighbors 
along. 

As  an  example,  we  give  what  was 
accomplished  at  their  last  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
end  Mrs.  Martin  Carr.  The  work 
was  done  for  Mrs.  Robert  Thompson, 
their  daughter,  whose  home  is  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  club  circle  and 
not  convenient  for  many  of  the  club 
members.  There  are  three  little  peo- 
ple in  the  Thompson  home.  There 
were  about  twenty  ladies  present, 
anj  a  dozen  garments  completed.  A 
dinner  of  fresh  fish  from  one  of  the 
lakes,  with  many  good  things, 
cheered  the  workers  along.  Mrs. 
Thompson  is  highly  pleased  with  the 
result  of  her  club  day  and  is  an  en- 
thusiastic member.  Some  of  the 
ladies  have  never  missed  a  meeting. 
At  each  regular  meeting  some  mem- 
ber invites  the  club  to  her  home  for 
the  next  meeting,  and  whatever  is 
most  needed  is  taken  up. 

The  object  of  sending  this  report  to 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  ofher  country 
women  that  it  is  possible  for  every 
neighborhood  to  maintain  some  such 
organization  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  work  varies  but  little  the  year 
loun 

Some  of  our  ladies  go  ten  miles  or 
more  and  return  home  with  bright 
eyes  and  faces  showing  that  they 
have  spent  a  happy  day.  _ 
Cherry  County,  Neb.     C.S.  REECE. 

Late  Hammer  Fruits 
Pickled  Peaches — Make  a  syrup 
with  one  quart  of  water,  2  cups 
pugar,  one-half  cup  good  vinegar, 
loil  until  thick;  wash  peaches  and 
drop  In  syrup  and  boil  until  tender, 
take  up  and  pack  in  jars  or  cans  as 
full  as  possible  and  pour  over  the 
syrup.  Will  keep  in  Jars  a  long 
time.  MRS.  GILBERT. 

Pickled  Peaches — Pare  and  stone 
four  quarts  of  peaches.  Boll  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  three  pounds  of 
sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon  until 
well  dissolved.  Then  put  In  the 
peaches  and  oook  till  soft,  but  no 
longer.  Seal  in  quart  preserving 
Jars.  HELEN  A.  LYMAN. 

Apricot  Butter — Take  six  pounds 
of  sugar  and  five  pounds  of  apricots 
Heat  together  and  mash  well  until 
very  soft.  Mash  again  through 
colander.  Then  put  in  two  cups  of 
pineapple  Juice  and  cook  well  thlrtv 
mintites,  stirring  so  as  not  to  burn. 
Put  In  pint  glasses  and  cover  at  one* 
HELEN  A.  LYMAN. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

P2fil— Boys'  Suit— This  Is  a  new  form  of 
the    middy    or    sailor    suit,    with  the 

usual  deep  yoke  and  open  neck.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  blouse  may  hang 
straight  or  be  gathered  into  the  trousers. 
These  are  In  the  new  manner,  straight 
at  the  knee.  Linen,  pique,  poplin,  heavy 
gingham,  duck,  etc.,  may  be  used  for 
this  suit.  The  pattern.  No.  6201,  Is  cut 
In  sizes,  2,  4  and  0  years.  Medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  30-Inch  material. 

6261—  Boys'  Overalls— Thene  simple  over- 
alls are  Just  like  a  real  grown  man's.  The 
front  of  the  trousers  are  extended  to  form 
a  bib.  a  center  seam  Joining  the  two  sbb  m 
In  the  bark  straps  Join  the  bib.  Jean, 
duck,  denim,  and  heavy  weight  gingham 
are  good  materials  for  thpse  overall* 
The  pattern.  No.  KfA,  la  cut  In  sizes  I. 
6  and  H  yrnrs.  Medium  size  requires  2'i 
yards  of  27-Inch  material. 

621*-Hmnrt  One-Pleee  Dress-Tho  most 
fashlonatde  of  all  gowns  this  season  I* 
the  onr-plcre  model.  Our  dislgn  shows 
a  simple  bodies,  with  ornamental  doting, 
the  neck  finished  with  a  low  collar,  tin- 
pin  In  fdceveq  ending  In  a  etiff.  The  four- 
gored  skirt  has  a  seam  In  the  center  of 
the  front  rind  also  of  the  back.  It  hns 
a  front  closing  The  pattern,  «It,  la  rut 
In    sizes    .14    to   42    Inches   bust  mcrisum. 


Medium  size  requires  4  yards  of  41-lni'h 
material. 

6262— Ladles'  Seml-I'rlncess  Slip— For 
wear  under  thin  materials,  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes  this  slip  Is  very  desirable 
The  two-piece  skirt  is  Joined  to  a  hlgh- 
waisted  bodice,  made  with  strap*  over 
the  shoulders,  and  both  open  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bark.  Colored  lawn  or  silk 
and  also  white  goods  and  embroideiy  may 
bo  used  for  this  slip.  The  pattern.  No. 
6262,  Is  cut  In  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust 
m<  a  nrc.  Medium  size  requires  2'i,  yards 
of  36-Inch  material,  with  3',«  yards  of  10- 
Inch  flouncing. 

,  When  or  b  ring  bit  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  f till  and  to 
give  the  number  and  alie  of  ear-h  pattern 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  children, 
give  number  and  age. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  Prpt  , 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

If  We  Might  S«-«* 

"If  two  great  shops  could  eland  sldo 
bv  sldo  on  the  main  street  of  the  world." 
sava  Herald  Htanley  Leo  In  hla  new 
book.  "Crowds."  "and  all  the  vices  rould 
bo  put  In  the  »how  window  of  one  of 
them  and  atl  thn  virtues  In  tho  show 
window  of  the  other,  nnd  nil  the  people, 
rould  go  by  all  daw  all  night,  snd  see  the 
wlndowful  of  virtue*  na  thov  were  an<1 
the  wlndowful  of  vice*  ns  thov  wet. 
the  world  would  tie  good  In  the  morning 


Slit  this  Whip 

from  Cracker  to  Butt 

A  Red  Rawhide  Center  Whip 
free  to  you  if  it  does  not  have 
a  continuousred  rawhide  cen- 
ter from  cracker  through  butt. 
Red  Centers  are  made  by  us 
from  Eastlndian  WaterBuffalo 
hides  after  beingtreatedby  our 
secret  process  which  makes 
them  moisture-resisting, 
springy,  durable,  and  the  only 
center  suited  to  durable  whip 
construction. 

Bed  Rawhide  Center  Whips  are  made 
in  the  largest,  most  complete  lactory  in 
the  country,  and  are  handled  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Ask  yours  iirst.  If  he  does 
not  have  them,  write  us.  It  will  pay  you. 

UNITED  STATES  WEIP  CO. 
Westlleld.  Mass. 


WITTE  Sells  For  Less 


And  glTM  yon  better  englneiT^^^^^ 
•old  only  Dir»ct  from  Factory  toUeera 

WITTE  Engines 

■H  to  40  H.  P.  Standard  for  all  farm  and  (hop 
work  for  M  jeerm.  Recommended  by  tiwm  In  al 
part* of  world.  Every  engine  built  timlor  poreon 
direction  of  Kd.  IL  witte,  Mai-ter  Knglne-bulldi 

60  Days  Free  Trial.    5-Year  Guaranty. 

Engluea  nhlpped  ready  to  work ,  eaay  to  etart  and 
run.    NeTer  wear  out,  always  p 

•teady  and  one  lem  fuel.   

Oat  our  Prat  Catalof  with 
lateet  reduced  prices 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO 

15S7  Oaklint:  art.. 
URSU  CITT.  -  MO. 


Oil 


FREE  TUITION 

week.  Booka  rented.  Opena  October  7th 
Humboldt  College.  -  Humboldt,  Town 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Sprln*  nnd  Sum- 
mer. Lilt,  km)  "i  I  v  I  R  v 

\V  <>  M  A  N  If  Kit  OWN  DHI  MS- 
M.XKMIl,  111  tiHtrnt  InK  100  up-to- 
dut<>  and  I'.'iHily  uindf  itanin-ntM  for 
ladleH.  iiiIhhi-h  and  <  hlldn-n.  Ih  now 
ready.  To  thoae  ordering  *  pnt- 
tern,  wo  will  Bend  thl«  15r  book, 
pout  paid,  for  '■•<•  «'xtrn;  without 
pnttirn.  1  Or.  Addreaa  nil  ordera 
for  pattern*-  and  liooka  to 
Piiflirii  |l<  pnr  Itht.:, 
Twentieth  Oniury  Parmer, 

<  Him  lilt.  Nell. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

Hood  for  the  neil  num- 
lier*  of  all  of  the  fol- 
low li|;    III  :ik  .1/1  IH-" 

Plrlorlnl  TtovloW. 
M.r'lurp'a  Maaaalne. 
Ixidlea'  World 
Ad<lrr>*«  Twentieth    Century  Tanner. 
Omaha,  Nab. 
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Healthy 
Stock 


Possibilities  of  Rapid  Travel  Over  the  Ocean 


.  is  assured  to  the 
i'aK  wise  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  who 
guards  against  all  para- 
sitical and  skin  diseases 
by  occasional  dippings  an  d 
sprayings.    You  should  al- 
ways use  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  for  two  important 
reasons — its  effectiveness  and 
its  uniform  strength.   Its  cheap- 
ness permits  of  its  free  general 
use  everywhere. 

DR  HESS  DIP 

and  Disinfectant 

is  a  guaranteed  preventive.  It 
contains  elements  harmless  to 
animal  life,  but  deadly  to  para- 
sitic and  germ  life.  Little 
trouble  to  use  it.  For  sheep, 
or  when  contagious  dis- 
eases are   suspected,  a 
dipping  tank  is  best. 
One  gallon  of  dip  makes 
100  gallons  of  solution. 

Write  for 
Dip  Booklet 

DR.  HESS  & 
CLARK, 
Ashland, 
Ohio,  r 


■-It-} 


THE  GADE  AIR  COOLED  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
CHEAPEST  BECAUSE  IT  LASTS  LONGEST 


•The  Engine  that  Breathes."       Sizes  1  1-2  to  12  H.  P. 
Fans  or  belts  to  bother. 
Valves  to  open  against  compression. 
Hoppers  to  be  tilled  and  emptied. 
Bursted  cylinders. 
Get  descriptive  folder  at  once.   Real  5  year  guarantee. 

GADE  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 
200  E.  Iowa  St.    Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


NO 


I  other  lame- 
ness.    3  5 
I  years  of  re- 
mar  ka  b  1  e 
'  results     $1  a  bottle,  6  for  $5.  At 
I  all  drug  stores.    Ask  for  Free 
Book,  '-Treatise  on  the  Horse." 
Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co. ,  Enosburg,  Falla,Vt. 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for 
corb,  splint,  bony  growths, 
ring  bo  n  e, 
spavin  or 


Why  Foreswear1 


Your  Allegiance  to  "Uncle  Sam" 

and  take  up  your  abode  where  the 
growing-  season  is  short  and  the 
climate  is  rigorous,  when  the  very 
best  land  that  the  sun  shines  on 
is  in  the  United  States,  and  where, 
in  many  places,  you  can  work  out 
doors  almost  all  the  year  'round? 

If  you  think  of  moving-  from 
your  present  location,  ask  me 
where  to  obtain  g-ood  land  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Say  what  State 
you  prefer,  and  I  will  send  in- 
formation to  you, 

R.  A.  SMITH. 
Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  110  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HOPQSOW  &  SINK,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  all  layers — regular 
egg  machines.  Shorewood  strain  pro- 
duced 'rora  Lady  Mourine  and  Prince 
Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  standard. 
Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  Orders  booked  for  future 
delivery.  Send  10c  for  a  copy  "Oood 
Poultry,"  our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a 
year,  with  3  months*  egg  record,  each 
issue  practical  instruction  on  the  busi- 
ness side  of  poultry  raising — the  Shore- 
wood  way.  Write  tonight. 
Shorewood  ranni  Co.,  Saugatuck,  men. 

Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


ASHINGTON,  D.  C.  —  The 
day  will  soon  come  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  from 
North  America  to  Europe 
in  less  time  than  we  now  spend  on 
the  railroad  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  We  shall  be  able  to  start 
from  Newfoundland  at  noon,  or  even 
later,  and  land  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  Ireland  next  morning  in  plenty 
of  time  for  an  8  o'clock  breakfast. 
This  is  the  belief  of  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  careful  arithme- 
ticians among  the  scientific  minds  of 
today.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone,  who  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  connected  with  every 
movement  in  the  direction  of  aerial 
navigation. 

Dr.  Bell    was   closely  associated 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

iihs,  and  much  of  the  work  of  P.  W. 
Baldwin  has  been  connected  with 
bis  experiments  at  Baddeck,  Nova 
Scotia.  Dr.  Bell  has  made  tetrahe- 
dral  kites,  which  have  supported 
n.en  in  the  air,  and  he  has  a  well 
equipped  flying  machine  laboratory 
at  Baddeck,  where  Mr.  Baldwin  is 
now  carrying  on  his  experiments  as 
to  the  hydrodrome  and  making  won- 
derful discoveries  as  to  the  rapid 
movement  of  boats  through  the 
water. 

125  Miles  an  Hour 
Dr.  Bell  has  what  might  be  called 
the  scientific  imagination,  and  his 
deductions  deal  with  possibilities  far 
beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  in- 
ventor.   His  mind  works  along  scien- 


Some  Fast-Flying  Modern  Dirigibles.     The  Machines  at  Top  and  Bottom 
Are  French.    The  middle  One  is  German 


with  Langley  in  his  experiments  as 
to  artificial  flight,  and  he  was  with 
him  when  the  first  heavier-than-air 
machine  was  sent  by  steam  flying 
this  way  and  that  across  the  Poto- 
raac.  He  is  a  member  of  the  chief 
societies  of  aeronauts,  and  his  own 
researches  as  to  the  basic  principles 
of  aerial  navigation  have  done  much 
i  to  bring  that  science  where  it  is  to- 
oay. 

A  great  deal  of  Dr.  Bell's  work 
has  been  in  connection  with  others. 
He  was  an  associate  of  Simon  New- 
comb,  who  had  striking  theories  as 
to  the  weight  of  bodies  of  certain 
shapes  while  in  the  air;  he  is  also 
a  friend  and  adviser  of  Glenn  Cur- 


tiiiic  lines,  and  its  flights  at  times 
make  the  head  of  the  layman  buzz 
to  comprehend  them. 

Our  talk  as  to  short  trips  across 
the  Atlantic  took  place  after  mid- 
night last  Thursday,  in  the  big  li- 
brary of  his  house  on  Connecticut 
avenue.  We  had  before  us  the  sta- 
tistics of  all  the  best  aerial  flights 
yet  made,  and  Dr.  Bell  figured  out 
his  calculations  on  a  5-cent  pad  as 
he  talked.    Said  he: 

"The  shortest  distance  between 
Newfoundland  and  Ireland  is  less 
than  2,000  miles,  and  the  fastest 
speed  record  of  a  heavier-than-air 
machine  was  made  by  James  J.  Ved- 
rines  in  a  Deperdussin  aerodrome, 


on  the  9th  of  September  last.  His 
speed  was  over  107  miles  an  hour. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  that  ma- 
chine could  keep  up  a  speed  of  even 
100  miles  an  hour,  and  it  would 
cross  the  Atlantic  ocean  within 
twenty  hours.  If  the  flight  were 
made  from  America  to  Europe  we 
would  have  the  winds  to  help  us 
along,  and  this  would  give  us  an 
additional  velocity  of  at  least  twen- 
ty-five miles  per  hour,  as  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  our  winds  is  from  west 
to  east.  Adding  this  to  the  100 
miles,  we  have  a  speed  of  125  miles 
an  hour,  at  which  rate  we  could 
cover  the  2,000  miles  in  just  sixteen 
bours.  If  we  left  Newfoundland  at 
high  noon  we  might  be  landed  in 
Ireland  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
giving  us  four  hours'  margin  for  our 
8  o'clock  breakfast.  Or,  during  the 
simmer  months,  we  might  start 
with  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  4  in  the 
morning  and  be  on  the  Irish  coast 
in  time  for  dinner  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  All  of  that  ride  would 
be  in  the  daylight  and  we  should  be 
landed  the  same  day  we  started." 

Rapid  Flight  at  High  Altitudes 

"Is  there  a  possibility  that  one 
might  go  even  quicker  than  that, 
Dr.  Bell?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  scientist,  "but 
I  do  not  wish  to1  be  quoted  as  say- 
ing anything  more  definite  than  that 
flying  machines  should  be  able  to 
cross  the  ocean  in  a  single  day.  I 
Pave  no  doubt  that  a  drome  will  in- 
crease its  speed  in  the  rarer  air 
high  above  ground,  but  whether  this 
increase  will  be  strictly  propor- 
tionate to  the  diminution  of  density 
is  a  pcint  that  I  am  not  yet  prepared 
to  assert.  The  winds  are  also  more 
steady. there  than  at  the  ground.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  F.  W.  Baldwin,  who 
has  been  working  out  a  series  of 
calculations  as  to  the  speed  o,f  fly- 
ing machines  at  high  elevations,  the 
speed  of  the  machine  will  rapidly 
increase  as  it  goes  upward.  Mr. 
Baldwin  says  that  it  is  absurd  to 
judge  the  speed  of  a  flying  machine 
by  its  performance  at  a  low  eleva- 
t:on.  He  says  that  the  resistance  of 
tlie  air  decreases  as  the  air  grows 
thinner  and  at  the  same  time  the 
power  which  moves  the  machine  has 
tbe  same  force.  He  asserts  that 
when  the  machine  rises  to  a  height 
of  16,000  feet  it  gets  into  air  which 
is  only  half  as  dense  as  the  air  at 
the  ground.  According  to  him,  the 
propeller  then,  meets  with  only  half 
Ihe  resistance,  but  it  can  go  twice 
as  fast,  and  it  therefore  has  the  same 
pushing  force  as  at  the  ground.  At 
the  same  time  the  aerodrome  itself 
meets  only  half  the  resistance  and 
therefore  it  goes  twice  as  fast.  He 
describes  the  speed  of  the  drome 
near  the  ground  as  like  that  of  a 
motor  car  on  low  gear,  and  says  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  high  altitude 
is  a  gearshifting  arrangement  such 
as  we  have  on  our  automobiles.  You 
change  your  gear  as  you  rise,  just 
as  you  do  with  your  car  when  you 
go  up  hilh  In  this  way  you  could 
leave  the  ground  at  a  moderate 
speed  in  the  air  and,  changing  your 
gear,  alight  without  danger. 

"Now,  if  Mr.  Baldwin's  calcula- 
tions should  prove  true  in  actual 
flying,  the  speed  of  the  machine  at 
10,000  feet  high  would  he  almost 
doubled,  and  the  possible  velocity, 
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without  the  assistance  of  the  winds, 
would  be  200  miles  per  hour  instead 
of  100.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  it  is  quite  enough  to  prophesy 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  fly  across 
the  ocean  in  a  day." 

Mountain  Sickness  Overcome 

"But,  Dr.  Bell,  would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  man  to  cross  the  Atlantic  at 
16,000  feet  elevation?  I  once  went 
up  in  the  Andes  to  an  altitude  of 
15,650  feet.  At  that  height  I  had 
a  bad  attack  of  soroche,  or  moun- 
tain sickness.  My  nose  bled.  I  had 
a  terrible  nausea  and  an  earthquake- 
splitting  headache,  and  this  con- 
tinued until  I  got  down  the  moun- 
tain. I  should  not  like  to  fly  to  Ire- 
land feeling  that  way." 

"That  can  be  easily  prevented," 
said  the  scientist.  "All  that  you 
need  is  to  have  your  place  in  the 
machine  so  covered  at  the  sides  and 
back  that  you  get  the  air  only  from 
the  front.  Your  sickness  on  the 
Andes  was  caused  by  the  thinness 
and  rarity  of  the  air.  It  was  n^t 
dense  enough  to  give  you  your  usual 
amount  of  oxygen.  This  is  avoided 
by  the  speed  of  the  flying  machine, 
which  goes  so  fast  that  it  condenses 
the  air  within  the  hood,  and  gives 
you  air  to  breathe  of  practically  the 
same  quality  as  that  you  had  when 
leaving  the  ground.  This  density 
will  vary  with  the  speed  of  your  ma- 
chine, and  no  matter  how  fast  you 
go  your  supply  of  oxygen  will  be 
just  what  you  need.  At  16,000  feet 
you  are  in  air  which  is  half  the 
density  of  that  near  the  ground,  but 
your  speed  is  double  that  which  you 
had  at  the  ground,  and  so  the  den- 
sity of  the  air  which  you  are  breath- 
ing is  just  the  same." 

How  High  Man  Can  Fly 

"But  can  flying  machines  go  to  a 
height  of  16,000  feet?"  I  asked. 

"They  have  done  so,  and  better. 
The  highest  altitude  reached  by  an 
American  is  only  a  little  over  a  mile, 
but  in  Europe  the  aerodrome  records 
have  been  steadily  rising.  In  1912 
we  had  some  very  remarkable 
flights.  June  30  of  that  year  Lieu- 
tenant Glatchke  ascended  from 
Vienna,  taking  a  passenger  with  him, 
to  a  height  greater  than  the  top  of 
Pikes  Peak.  He  went  up  more  than 
14,000  feet,  which  was  almost  2,000 
feet  above  all  records  preceding. 
September  17,  1912,  George  Legag- 
neux  made  a  new  altitude  record  of 
17,876  feet.  That  was  over  2,000 
feet  higher  than  Mount  Blanc,  and 
more  than  3,000  feet  above  Fuji- 
yama, Japan.  The  world's  record 
as  to  altitude  was  made  last  De- 
cember. The  flight  was  from  Tunis, 
In  Africa,  by  Roland  Garros,  and  the 
altitude  reached  was  19,032  feet,  or 
almost  four  miles." 

"But  how  about  keeping  up  In 
the  air,  Dr.  Bell?  Have  we  got  the 
fuel  which  will  keep  the  machinery 
going  all  the  way  across  the  At- 
lantic?" 

"That  we  shall  have  it  within  a 
short  time  there  Is  but  little  doubt, 
and  the  duration  records  show  that 
such  a  long  flight  is  already  within 
the  possibilities.  In  October  last 
John  H.  Towers  flew  for  six  hours 
and  ten  minutes  In  a  Curtiss  hydro- 
aerodrome  from  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  the  world's  duration  record  was 
made  in  France  last  September.  The 
aviator  was  G,  Fourny,  and  he  flew 
for  over  thirteen  hours."  , 


"Have  you  any  idea  of  making  the 
flight,  Dr.  Bell?" 

"No,  I  have  not,  although  it  has 
been  reported  that  I  was  to  compete 
for  the  $50,000  (prize  offered  by 
Lord  Northcliffe  to  the  man  who 
shall  first  cross  the  Atlantic  ocean 
in  an  aerodrome  in  seventy-two 
hours.  I  do  not  expect  to  enter  any 
contest,  nor  shall  I  send  any  ma- 
chine. You  will  note  that  the  limit 
of  Lord  Northcliffe's  voyage  is  sev- 
enty-two hours,  or  more  than  four 
times  as  long  as  the  sixteen  hours 
which  we  have  found  the  possibility 
to  be?" 

World's  Progress  Toward  Flight 
"Are  you  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress which  the  world  is  making  in 
aerial  navigation?" 

"Yes.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 


moving  steadily  toward  successful 
flight.  We  are  learning  more  about 
the  air,  and  more  about  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  navigate  it. 
This  is  so  as  to  all  kinds  of  ap- 
paratus. We  have,  you  know,  two 
great  divisions.  First,  machines 
which  are  lighter  than  air,  and,  sec- 
ond, those  which  are  heavier  than 
air.  Under  the  first  kind  come  the 
spherical  and  dirigible  balloons,  and 
under  the  second  the  various  kinds 
of  aerodromes,  or,  as  many  call 
them,  aeroplanes.  I  do  not  like  the 
word  aeroplane.  Aerodrome  was  the 
term  used  by  Langley.  It  means 
'traversing  the  air,'  and  it  is  far 
better  than  the  word  'aeroplane,' 
which  means  a  flat  surface  driven 
edgewise  through  the  air." 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


"Dan"  a  Faithful  Horse 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  ELEVTN.I 

span  of  the  bridge  liad  been  swept 
away.  Dan  knew  by  instinct  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  his  good 
'horse  sense'  had  saved  our  lives. 

"These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
incidents  in  Dan's  life.  We  never 
lei  him  go  out  of  the  family.  When 
he  got  too  old  for  active  use  w-e  let 
him  live  a  quiet  life  at  Maple  Grove 
f^rm  and  only  used  him  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  parades  and  on 
Decoration  days.  He  never  lost  his 
military  spirit  and  the  sound  of 
martial  music  seemed  to  renew  his 
youth. 

"This  has  been  a  long  story,"  said 
grandfather,  "but  I  loved  him  like 
a  human  friend,  this  soldier-citizen 
horse — Dan."      E.  THORNGATE. 


Tire  Prices  Down 

Now  the  Costliest  Tires — No -Rim -Cut  Tires 
Cost  You  No  More  Than  Others 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more  than  other  standard  tires. 
The  reasons  are  told  below. 

These  tires,  despite  that  extra  cost,  came 
to  outsell  any  other.  As  our  output  grew 
the  cost  came  down. 

Now  you  pay  no  more  for  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  than  for  any  other  standard  tire.  Yet 
notice  what  you  get. 

Rim-Cutting  Ended 

You  save  in  these  tires  all  the  ruin  of  rim-cutting. 
And  that's  an  enormous  item. 

We  had  public  accountants  lately  gather  statistics. 
They  examined  thousands 
of  ruined  clincher  tires— 
the  old-type  hooked -base 
tires.  And  they  found 
that  31.8  per  cent  had 
been  discarded  for  rim- 
cutting  only. 

That'*  almost  one  in 
three. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires, made 
by  a  costly  method  which 
we  control,  end  that  loss 
completely.  That  we 
guarantee. 


Save  Blow- 
Outs 

We  give  these  tires  the 
"On-Air  Cure."    That  is, 


AKHON,OIIIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


they  are  final-vulcanized  on  air  bags  shaped  like 
inner  tubes. 

That's  to  save  wrinkling  the  fabric. 

All  other  tires  are  vulcanized  on  iron  cores  alone. 
The  fabric  often  buckles.  And  that  buckied  fabric 
leads  to  countless  blow-outs. 

This  "On-Air  Cure,"  which  we  alone  empluy,  add* 
to  our  tire  cost  $1,500  per  day. 

Save  Loose  Treads 

We  use  another  costly  method  to  prevent  tread 
separation.    The  rights  to  it  cost  us  $50,000. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  to  tire  users 
through  the  loosening  of  the  treads.  No  other  tire 
in  the  world  employs  the  effective  method  we  use  to 
combat  it. 

Yet  No  Extra  Price 

You   get  all  these  savings  in  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

All  these  features  used  by 
no  one  else.  Yet  no  other 
standard  tire  today  costs 
less  than  No  -  Rim  -  Cut 
tires. 

The  reason'-,  are  mam- 
moth output,  new  facto- 
ries, new  equipment.  In 
one  item  alone— In  over- 
head cost  — we  have  saved 
24  per  cent. 

Another  reason  is  that 
\vc  keep  ntir  profits  wil  hill 
H'j  per  (  fill . 

Judge  for  yourself  if 
tires  lacking  tlie»e  featuro 
are  worth  the  (inndyear 
price. 

Our  dealers  nie  cvriy- 
where. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Station.  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

Wa  Hare  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfit. 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.    -  Canadian  factory.  Bowman»ille,  Ont. 
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Broadway 


,TrtK     NK\i!    '^f  I'M  BO     FANNING  Mrf* 

^  All  steel.1  cleanei 
and  grader,  mnslj 
up  to  date  cleaner^ 
and  grader  fori 
all  kinds  of  grain' 
and  giasv,  seeds} 
—  Alfalfa.  Fans 
the  grain  before 
It  gots  Into  DrumJ 
to  be  separated.' 
and  graded  from 
all  foul  seed.  The 
best  cockle  mill 
»  made  Selves  al- 
"  ways  stay  clean, 

will  last  a  life-time  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction        From     Factory     to  you. 

WRITE  US  TODAY.  _ v 
MINNEAPOLIS  SEPARATOR  COMPANY; 
323  Erie  Street  Minneapolis,  Mina. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

America's  "best  yet"  breed  —  pure 
White — every  way  desirable.  In  great 
demand.  Bred-to-lay-sure-to-pay.  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send 
10c  for  copy.  "Good  Poultry,"  our  quar- 
terly magazine,  25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices 
— gives  valuable  record  covering  three 
months'  work  with  poultry.  The  way  to 
make  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way.  Write 
tonight. 

Shorewoofl  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck.  BCch. 

YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 

IN  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 
$20.00  TO  $50,00  WEEKLY 

I  will  prepare  several  young  men  for  positions  in 
theautomobile  business  in  ten  weeks  BY  MAIL, 
and  assist  them  to  secure  good  positions. 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  TUITION  UNTIL 
POSITION  IS  SECURED.  Write  at  once 
for  particulars.  R.  S.  PRICE,  Automobile  Expert, 
Box  463  K,    Los  Angeles,  California. 

Minnesota's  Best  Lands — 
Improved  and  Unimproved 
$15-$20  up. 

Ideally  situated.  Some  special  snaps,  40 
partly  improved,  good  buildings,  water, 
$1,500.  280  timber,  near  town,  roads,  set- 
tled all  around.  $11.50  acre,  cash.  Lands 
on  Railway  near  Duluth.  Save  money. 
Write  Ploodwood  Land  Co.,  Floodwood, 
Minn.  

YOU  CAN  BUY 

ANY  CUT 

IN  THE 

Twentieth  Century 


Farmer 


for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 

of  each. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


More  About  Alfalfa  Cultivators 
A.  H.  S.,  Ft.  Bidwell,  Cal.:  In  your 
paper  of  June  2  8  you  published  an 
article  on  cultivating  alfalfa.  You 
also  mentioned  some  tools  and  imple- 
ments adapted  for  alfalfa  culture. 
Will  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  such 
tools,  and  where  they  can  be  pur- 
chased? 

We  raise  alfalfa  for  hay  and  also  for 
seed  in  this  country,  and  there  are 
many  diferent  implements  used  for 
cultivating  alfalfa,  and  different  peo- 
ple have  their  choice  in  selecting 
their  implements  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  are  farming,  or  commenced  to 
farm  this  spring,  under  the  scienti- 
fic method  of  dry  farming.  Cultiva- 
tion is  the  principal  thing  we  have 
to  do  after  the  crops  are  in.  There- 
fore we  are  anxious  to  get  the  best 
and  most  useful  implements  we  can. 
Our  grain  we  can  manage  quite  well, 
but  the  alfalfa  cultivation  seems  to 
be  the  worst  or  hardest  to  do  prop- 
erly. 

Your  paper  is  quite  interesting  and 
I  enjoy  reading  the  same. 

Answer — The  writer  has  received 
a  personal  letter  containing  the  de- 
sired information.  There  are  on  the 
market  today  two  alfalfa  cultivators 
designed  especially  for  this  kind  of 
work.  Both  are  mounted  on  wheels, 
and  the  cultivating  is  done  by  very 
narrow  shovels,  the  depth  to  which 
they  go  being  controlled  by  a  lever, 
so  constructed  that  they  cannot  cut, 
scrape  or  wound  an  alfalfa  ror' 
There  is  also  vibration  enough  side- 
ways to  permit  dodging  the  roots. 
There  is  a  coiled  spring  above  them 
to  hold  them  steadily  to  their  work, 
but  so  applied  that  if  the  shovel 
strikes  a  solid  obstruction,  the 
springs  yield  and  thus  save  breakage. 

The  need  for  cultivating  alfalfa  is 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  all 
alfalfa  growers,  as  the  letters  pub- 
lished in  this  Column  amply  show. 
It  is  time  for  the  manufacturers  to 
inform  the  public  with  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  supplying  demands. 


Experience  of  an  Iowa  Parmer 

W.  B.  Q.,  Algona,  la.:  I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  article  entitled 
"Danger  from  Shipping  Tuberculous 
Cattle"  in  your  issue  of  July  12. 
Iowa  is  suffering  from  the  same 
source  as  Nebraska,  and  the  writer 
has  had  a  little  hand  in  asking  the 
federal  government  to  put  a  quar- 
antine on  Illinois  for  this  reason, 
and  we  join  with  you  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  established.  It  is  a 
st  urce  of  great  menace  to  the  west, 
and  if  the  state  of  Illinois  will  not 
prevent  it,  some  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  western  farmer  to  pro- 
tect himself.  We  hope  the  federal 
government  will  aid  in  this  matter. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in 
testing  herds  of  cattle  for  tubercu- 
losis, and  it  is  amazing  to  find 
how  few  herds  are  free  from  it. 
However,  the  dairy  cattle  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  have  this  deadly 
disease;  here  in  Iowa  the  beef  herds 
are  equally  as  much  affected,  and 
are  as  much  a  source  of  infection  as 
the  dairy  herds.  The  only  differ- 
erce  is  that  there  is  just  at  this  time 
more  rapid  sale  of  dairy  cattle  than 
beef  cattle,  for  the  reason  that  many 
farmers  in  the  west  are  going  into 
dairying  because  they  have  discov- 
ered that,  when  properly  conducted, 
it  pays  better,  has  a  surer  market 
and  keeps  up  the  farm  fertility  bet- 


ter; and,  since  the  real  dairy  cow 
cannot  be  often  found  in  the  west, 
tbe  farmers  are  having  to  ship  them 
from  the  sister  states. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  the  tuber- 
culin test,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
actual  experience  I  have  had  fully 
warrants  your  statement  that,  when 
properly  conducted,  the  tuberculin 
test  will  reveal  the  truth  in  at  least 
95  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  that  it 
is  the  best  known  test,  except  per- 
haps to  kdll  the  animal,  and  in  that 
case  the  animal  is  of  but  little  fur- 
ther use  even  though  free  from  tu- 
berculosis. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  Ne- 
braska, but  I  do  know  that  in  Iowa 
the  beef  breeds  are  as  tubercular  as 
the  dairy  breeds,  and  we  dairymen 
would  not  have  it  understood  that 
the  dairy  cow  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
stand  you  take  in  discontinuing  Mr. 
Dorsey's  advertisement.  If  all  farm 
papers  would  take  this  high-minded 
stand,  it  would  do  very  much 
toward  helping  their  patrons,  and 
they  would  more  nearly  subserve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, and  at  the  same  time  add 
confidence  and  reliance  by  the  aver- 
age farmer  in  the  papers  themselves. 

Editor's  Note — It  is  gratifying  to 
receive  such  letters  as  this.  It  shows 
that  readers  are  appreciative  of 
what  this  paper  is  trying  to  do  to 
improve  agricultural  conditions.  If 
the  readers  show  this  appreciation, 
tbe  general  public  will  soon  feel  it. 
They  may  be  assured  that  this  paper 
will  not  cease  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
about  improvement  in  all  lines  of 
agricultural  endeavor,  especially 
where  improvement  is  most  needed. 


The  Pit  Silo  Endorsed 
L.  R.  J.,  Inland,  Neb.:  For  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  and  silo 
users  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  and 
the  readers  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  I  send  this  article  for 
publication,  if  you  see  fit  to  pub- 
lish it. 

In  reading  over  the  silo  article  in 
your  paper  of  the  last  issue  in  re- 
gard to  transactions  of  the  so- 
called  United  States  Silo  company, 
it  is  plain  to  me  why  the  different 
kinds  of  stave  silos  are  so  expensive 
to  the  users.  I  have  no  silos  to  sell, 
but  I  am  a  user  of  two  underground 
silos,  and  have  been  for  the  last 
eight  years,  and  have  had  no  seri- 
ous results  from  the  so-called  gases 
or  the  absorption  of  sap  from  the 
ensilage  around  the  outside  of  the 
silo  so  much  talked  about  by  the 
United  States  Silo  company  sales- 
men. I  believe  that  for  the  farmers 
of  the  state  of  Nebraska,  or  any 
other  place  where  they  can  go  into 
the  ground  twenty  feet  or  more, 
the  underground  silo  is  the  nearest 
air-tight  and  the  best  silo  ever 
made.  I  do  not  wish  to  condemn 
any  certain  silo,  but,  farmers,  dig 
your  own  silos  and  keep  clear  from 
the  monopoly  and  the  smooth- 
mouthed  agent.  Pit  silos  are  the 
cheapest  silos  made  when  one  has 
the  right  conveyances  for  digging 
and  for  getting  out  the  ensilage. 
The  question  will  arise  in  your 
minds,  how  will  I  get  the  dirt  out 
of  a  round  hole  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
deep  or  more,  and  how  will  I  get  my 
ensilage  out  when  down  in  there?  I 
dug  my  holes  twenty-five  feet  deep, 
one  of  them  twenty-four  feet  across 
and  the  other  one  thirty  feet  across, 
and  I  have  taken  out  from  500  to 


1,000  tons  of  ensilage  each  year  and 
have  handled  it  only  once.  I  can 
sell  you  a  conveyance  to  get  the  dirt 
of  your  silo  out,  or  can  furnish  you 
a  description  of  one  that  you  can 
build  yourself.  This  will  also  take 
out  the  ensilage  and  load  it  on  a 
wagon  if  it  is  desired.  I  think  it  the 
m  t  profitable  feed  of  any  forage 
raised  on  the  farm.  If  you  will  read 
the  stave  silo  literature  closely, 
those  writers  will  get  you  up  in  the 
air  so  high  you  will  think  there  is 
nothing  like  it.  I  have  at  the 
present  time  over  400  tons  of  en- 
silage kept  over  from  last  year  in 
one  of  these  holes,  and  do  not  antici- 
pate any  great  loss  from  mold  or 
from  alleged  leakage  of  sap  around 
the  edges  of  the.  hole.  Last  year  I 
fed  silage  three  years  old,  and  it 
was  just  as  good  around  the  edges 
as  it  was  in  the  middle.  This  hole 
is  twenty-five  feet  deep,  bricked  up 
with  a  four-inch  wall  from  the  bot- 
tom. It  has  no  hoops  to  tighten, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  blow- 
ing down  and  it  will  last  a  lifetime. 
When  you  consider  the  durability  of 
this  kind  of  a  silo,  compared  with 
the  stave  or  any  other  kind  of  silo 
above  ground,  I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  they  are  the 
only  kind  to  make.  When  you  once 
put  them  down  you  have  always  got 
them,  and  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  further  expense  connected  with 
them. 

Editor's  Note — This  paper  is  glad 
to  get  this  story  of  experience  with 
the  pit  silo.  A  little  practical  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  is  worth  whole 
reams  of  printed  theory. 


Marketing  Produce 
A.  A.  E.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.:  In 
the  issue  of  July  2  6  is  an  article 
from  Mrs.  Wilbur  Kristenson  of  Iowa 
on  the  subject  of  patronizing  home 
industry.  She  wonders  why  farm- 
ers cannot  sell  their  surplus  prod- 
ucts to  their  local  dealers.  My  idea 
is  that  they  are  not  familiar  with 
their  market  conditions.  The  day 
of  haphazard  marketing  is  past.  A 
successful  seller  caters  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  trade. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  have 
first-class  merchandise,  then  put  it 
up  in  an  attractive  manner.  With 
seasonable  produce,  be  upon  the 
early  market. 

In  the  instance  referred  to  by  Mrs. 
Kristenson,  the  dealer  may  have 
thought  he  could  depend  upon  his 
commission  house  for  his  supply  bet- 
ter than  to  buy  from  his  own  pro- 
ducer. 

Another  great  factor  for  any  class 
of  merchandising  is  to  know  the 
most  dependable  market.  A  wise 
policy  for  a  producer  to  follow  is  to 
solicit  either  dealers  or  consumers 
exclusively.  A  dealer  will  not  pat- 
ronize a  person  whom  he  knows  so- 
licits the  consumer's  custom.  He 
justly  feels  that  the  consumer  is  his 
patron.  I  once  knew  a  woman  who 
sold  her  butter  to  a  local  grocery- 
man  and  received  the  same  price  in 
cash  that  he  paid  to  others  in  trade, 
simply  because  she  made  a  superior 
grade  of  butter.  I  have  had  a  simi- 
lar experience  with  spring  chickens 
and  sweet  corn.  I  have  sold  dressed 
spring  chickens  at  20  cents  per 
pound  when  the  local1  dealers  were 
selling  them  at  17%  cents  per 
po  nd.  Last  year  I  had  more  sweet 
corn  than  I  needed.  I  sold  it  at  10 
cents  per  dozen  straight.  I  gave 
full-sized  ears  and  guaranteed  it  to 
be  well  filled.  I  always  raise 
Stowell's  Evergreen.  It  produced 
roasting  ears  when  planted  on  the 
20th  day  of  July.  I  always  plant  it 
up  to  the  15th* of  July.  Evergreen 
corn  in  favorable  seasons  will  pro- 
duce three  pickings.  If  properly 
graded,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
prime  quality,  a  second  quality  and 
a  cull  grade,  all  of  it  good  corn,  but 
with  different  sized  ears.  I  have 
never  made  a  business  of  raising 
produce  for  market,  but  have  always 
found  ready  sale  for  any  surplus 
that  I  had  in  good  condition. 


Fly  pests  are  said  to  cost  the 
United  States  $157,800,000  a  year. 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


ACH  YEAR  now  we  are  sur- 
prised at  the  sight  of  the 
large  number  of  chickens 
exhibited  at  our  state  fairs. 
\gain,  we  are  equally  surprised  at 
thf  number  brought  to  the  county 
fairs,  although,  in  places,  it  seems  a 
shame  that  so  few  are  placed  by  the 
farmers  or  fanciers  on  exhibition  at 
some  county  fairs.  "No  use  to 
tramp  away  over  there  to  look  at 
the  chickens,"  I  heard  one  farmer 
woman  tell  some  more,  hunting  up 
the  poultry  exhibit,  at  a  last  fall 
county  fair.  "There's  only  a  few 
Barred  Rocks,  fewer  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  and  three  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  That's  about  the  pile.  I've 
got  better  than  these  at  home,"  she 
af'ided.  And  here  was  where  she  had 
made  a  mistake,  for  why  hadn't  she 
brought  them,  or  at  least  sent  them. 
There  was  nothing  to  hinder,  as  her 
husband  was  exhibiting  horses,  sheep 
and  hogs,  and  the  man  sent  to  look 
after  these  could  have  found  time  to 
htve  looked  after  the  chickens  also. 

The  small  premiums  given  at  some 
of  these  county  fairs  have  much  to  do 
with  the  poor  poultry  exhibit,  and 
yet,  this  should  not  deter  the  breeder 
of  good  fowls  from  making  county 
fair  exhibits  because  the  sum  you 
pay  for  entry  is  small  and  the  local 
advertising  you  get  is  large.  Those 
who  exhibit  should  insist  upon  a  good 
site  on  the  poultry  grounds  and  coops 
that  are  not  set  out  so  far  that  you 
ru  st  hire  a  guide,  as  it  were,  to  get 
you  there.  Not  only  this,  but  instead 
if  standing  the  cages  in  an  old  style, 
v  hy  not  put  some  originality  of  de- 
sign into  the  poultry  display?  Most 
county  fair  grounds  afford  the  space 
for  this.  A  Buff  Cochin  hen,  with 
a  dozen  half  grown  chicks,  was  a 
releasing  sight  in  her  neat,  commodi- 
ous wire  inclosure  at  one  fair.  A 
Houdan  hen  and  her  mate,  with  a 
flock  of  Houdan  chicks  in  another 
wire  inclosure,  was  another  attrac- 
tion as  well  as  an  object  lesson,  for 
the  Houdan  does  not  show  the  mark- 
ings of  the  parent  bird  when  a  chick. 
There  are  other  breeds  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  show  with  their 
y<  ung,  so  unlike  what  they  must  be 
Then  mature.  The  poultry  display 
has  its  crowds,  always.  It  should 
have  more  if  given  favorable  grounds 
and  more  thought  to  display  by  its 
rt'.anagers. 

It  isn't  necessary  that  the  young 
flock  be  hatched  in  February  or 
Match  if  put  on  exhibition.  Their 
ago  is  fully  taken  in  consideration  by 
the  judge,  and  this  being  one  of  the 
off  years,  and  late  hatches  the  rule, 
most  of  the  young  stock  will  go  into 
both  county  and  Btate  fairs  slightly 
under  weight  and  age  both.  Despite 
this,  the  promise  will  be  there  if  the 
Block  is  good  and  well  pushed  with 
good  care.  The  county  fairs  give  the 
breeder  of  good  poultry  on  the  farm 
foe  first,  best  and  easiest  chance  for 
making  a  beginning  in  knowing  how 
to  bring  up  the  breerl  he  keeps  to  Its 
highest  winning  power.  In  learning 
this  he  is,  quite  naturally,  learning 
how  to  make  it  more  than  a  winner 
He  is  learning  how  to  breed  it  for 
health  and  staying  power,  and 
through  this  utility  and  vitality 
And    knowing    this,    don't    let  the 


poultry  show  huxster  have  all  the 
county  fair  to  himself.  Just  so  sure 
as  you  do  that  poultry  show  is  bound 
to  be  a  fake,  with  nothing  worth  very 
much  to  see.  The  huxster  at  the 
fair  is  the  man  who  may  raise  a  few 
birds  of  his  own,  but  he  watches  the 
farms  where  pure  bred  poultry  is  in 
evidence,  and  picks  up  show  speci- 
mens cheap.  These  he  exhibits  as  his 
own  at  the  county  fairs,  and  not  only 
takes  in  the  majority  of  the  premi- 
ums, but  sells  those  fowls  at  good 
prices.  They  pay  little  attention  to 
him  at  the  county  fairs  because, 
often,  if  be  did  not  put  up  a  poultry 
show  there  would  be  none.  At  the 
state  fairs  the  big  fanciers  look  after 
his  kind. 

We  have  many  excellent  poultry 
judges,  and  we  have  some  that  are 
sort  of  all-around  judges.  Some- 
times these  last  are  really  fair  all- 
around  judges,  though  not  great  by 
any  means,  because  our  very  best  will 
tell  you  there  are  breeds  they  do 
know  how  to  judge  to  the  last  fea- 
ther, while  there  are  breeds  they  can 
only  do  fairly  on.  This  is  why  at  the 
large  poultry  shows  more  than  one 
judge  is  hired.  At  the  smaller  shows 
that  cannot  afford  so  much  expense, 
the  all-around  poultry  judge  comes 
in  good  play.  If  he  scores  by  the 
card  he  makes  his  enemies,  and  if  by 
comparison,  he  is  likely  to  do  the 
same,  though  I  believe  it  is  admitted 
that  the  patrons  of  the  small  poultry 
show  agree  that  he  does  best  all 
around  when  he  judges  by  compari- 
son, as  he  usually  gives  the  firsts  to 
the  finest  specimens  shown,  and  so 
on,  according,  down  the  line.  And 
jet  the  finest  looking  specimens  of 
any  certain  breed  might,  under  the 
eye  of  an  expert  in  judging  that 
breed,  take  a  third  or  fourth  place; 
a:id,  under  the  same  judging,  one  put 
away  back  take  a  front  row,  and  t  s 
all  be  right  and  as  the  standard  or- 
der 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  state  fairs  this  year 
are  going  to  make  it  something  more 
difficult  than  of  old  for  the  carload 
exhibitor  of  poultry  to  take  so  much 
money  from  the  fairs.  You  see,  these 
are  the  men  that  send  out  a  carload 
of  rather  rare,  or  not  much  sought 
after  breeds  of  fowls  to  the  fairs. 
Having  very  little  or  ho  competition, 
they  rake  in  lots  of  money.  By  the 
time  the  fairs  are  coming  to  a  close 
tl.eir  roll  is  something  to  envy.  One 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  this  is 
altogether  right  or  not.  Likely  it 
has  its  provoking  side,  but  it  has  an- 
other also,  for  there  are  breeds  of 
fowls  the  onlooker  might  never  see 
vere  it  not  for  these  carload  entries. 

IDA  M.  BHBPLER. 

A  bill  to  protect  migratory  birds 
in  the  United  States  will  become  ef- 
fective October  1.  A  closed  season  of 
almost  five  years,  until  S<m> timber 
19,  1918,  has  been  established.  No 
migratory  game  birds  may  be  killed 
anywhere  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise. 

Motor  car  owners  In  Missouri  this 
year  will  contribute  $i:,o,uo(i  In 
taxes  to  put  the  state  on  the  good 
roads  map.  The  state  contributes 
$22  5,000  for  the  same  purpose. 


More  About  Germozone 

I  know  a  man  who  bought  a  profitable  poultry  farm  with  two  thousand 
healthy,  laying  hens  and  lost  sixteen  hundred  of  them  within  three  months. 
I  know  another  man  who  bought  a  2,500  hen  farm,  producing  regularly  100 
dozen  eggs  a  day,  and  within  sixty  days  his  egg  production  had  dropped  to  8 
dozen  per  day  and  over  200  hens  had  died. 

It's  easy  to  keep  a  healthy  hen  healthy  and  it's  easy  to  keep  a  laying  hen  laying,  but  its  ruinous 
to  wait  until  they  become  sick  or  until  they  quit  laying  before  taking  preventive  measures. 

On  both  of  the  above  mentioned  farms  the  chickens  had  been  getting  Germozone  regularly 
twice  a  week  in  the  drinking  water  and  Lee's  Eg(f  Maker  daily  in  the  food.  The  new  owners  "did 
not  believe  in  feeding  medicine  to  healthy  chickens,"  and  had  their  own  notions  about  feeding,  not 
realizing  that  the  previous  owners  had  put  in  many  years  in  finding  out  exactly  what  gave  the  best  results. 

One  cannot  well  disinfect  the  floors,  yards,  and  scratching  litter  every  day,  but  one  can,  by  use 
of  Germozone  in  the  drinking  water,  produce  an  antiseptic  condition  of  both  food  and  drink  and 
also  of  mouth,  throat,  crop  and  bowels.  Germozone  is  also  the  best  remedy  for  Roup,  Colds, 
Swelled  Head,  Chicken  Pox,  Bowel  Complaint,  Cholera,  etc. 

On  our  own  farm,  we  would  as  soon  think  of  omitting  food  as  to  omit  the  Germozone 
water  all  day  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays. 

LARGE  12  OZ.  BOTTLES  50c.  NEW  SIZE,  ONE  GAL.  CANS  FOR  LARGE  CONSUMERS 
AT  $1.00  EACH.  EQUAL  TO  ELEVEN  BOTTLES.  (Express  paid  for  $3.50.)  Sold  by  more  than 
10,000  dealers  in  the  United  States. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  or  Los  Angeles,  California 


J 


Silo  Owners,  Attention! 

Save  one-half  your  gasoline  in  operating 
ensilage  cutters  and  blower  elevators. 

Write 

Lininger  Implement  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 


JCalam  «a  ^  o  o 

ALFALFA  &  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

make  a  positive  shearing  cut  full  width  of 
bundle,  from  sides  to  center  of  throat,  hence 
do  cleaner  work  on  less  power.  Our  sickle-edge  knives 
cut  the  hard,  dry  alfalfa  to  % 


inch  lengths.  Only  silo 
fillers  made  having  these 

■  wonderful  knives.  Inves- 
tigate now.  Write  forcat- 

j  alog.  Address  Dept.  68 

KALAMAZOO  TAHK  &  SILO  CO. 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


1 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Send  10c  for  copy,  "Good  Poultry," 
our  quarterly  magazine,  25c  a  year. 
Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  record  cov- 
ering three  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewood 
way.    Write  tonight. 

Shorewood  Farms.  Sangatnck,  Mich. 


Branches: 
^  Minneapolis. Mlnnf^ 
'  No. Kansas  City,  Mo. 
No.  Ft.  Worth,  Teiaa 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Seals  ^.l" 

Bteel  frame:    double  BtrenBth  steel  platform 
All  bearmfs  completely  protected  from  mud. 

The,  strongest 
and  most  ac- 
curate weigh- 
ing seal. 


Zimmerman  steel  Co..  Lone  Tree.  la. 


ft  WILL  CURE  HEAVES 
Or  Refund  Money  v 

My  Specific  lionvf  RpmiNly  rnrai 
hrave..  broken  wind  Ami  c-hronh- 
rough,  no  mnttrr  how  Mil  or  long 
standing.         a  Little,  fully  guar- 
anteed.  Write  today  for  free  Brl- 
Tlre  for  any  horae  or  rattle  trou- 
ble and  complete  lint  of  guaran- 
teed remedies.    Attractive  prop- 
oMltlon  for  agent.. 

Dr.  Holland  Company,  Boston,  Muss. 


Lice  Murder  Chicks 

check  laying,  stunt  growth,  ruin 
the  plumage,  torture  the  hens 

PRATTS  LICE  KII-LKR 
(Powdered)  murder,  lice  and  so 
Insures  greater  profits. 
J5c,  50c.     Guaranteed.     Pratts  100- 
pajjo  poultry  DOOkUn  by  mall 

At  all  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  thai  an  advertiser  does  not  do 

as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 

will  confer  a  favor  hy  Rending  his 

claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 
Always  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  adver- 
tisers. 


Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 

\  V\1A'\ I  ILK  XKW  HOOK — just  off  the  press  report!  the 
work  of  the  First  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  I  arm 
Credits,  held  in  Chicago  April  Kill.  Dili  and  l"th,  Ihe, 
most  notable  Ratherlng  ever  assembled  for  the  discussion  ami 
study  of  farm  problems. 

To  Farmers — It  Is  a  wise  hand  book.   To  8tu<1en«s,  a 

valuable  reference  hook.  To  the  Ceneral  Header,  a 
fascinating  review  t>r  the  farmer's  fl^ht  to  place  his 
vocation  on  a  par  With  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

Hound  In  cloth  and  printed  In  clear  typo  on  Rood  nuallty  paper. 

Price  $  1  per  copy,  postpaid 

No  farmer  or  business  man  should  be  without  thl*  ureal  book 
—the  most  comprehensive,  authentic,  pracil.nl  and  useful 
publication  of  the  kind  In  print 

Order  early  as  Ihe  supply  Is  limited. 

The  National  Conference  of 
Marketing  and  Farm  Credits 


I  I  MM  Sieger  liulhllnR 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


IAITING  on  the  weather— that  Is 
the  condition  of  practically 
every  live  stock  market  in  the 
country.  Buyers  as  well  aS 
sellers  are  all  at  sea  and  un- 
certainty and  doubt  are  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  trade.  Everything  seems 
to  hinge  upon  the  weather  and  that 
forms  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  the  yards  and  about  the  ex- 
change buildings  of  the  big  market  cen- 
ters. Everyone  has  an  opinion  or  what 
will  happen  if  it  rains  soon,  or  if  it 
does  not  rain,  and  there  are  about  as 
many  different  opinions  as  there  are 
talkers.  After  it  is  all  summed  up  no 
one  knows  and  uncertainty  continues  to 
hold  the  market  under  its  sway. 

Happenings  during  the  current  week 
have  been  full  of  interest  to  stockmen 
and  really  form  the  basis  for  such  es- 
timates as  to  the  future  of  the  trade 
as  it  is  possible  to  make.  Dry  weather 
conditions  started  in  the  southwest— 
that  is,  the  drouth  became  really  serious 
there  before  its  effects  were  felt  farther 
north.  As  a  natural  consequence  the 
southern  markets  might  be  expected  to 
reflect  drouthy  conditions  sooner  than 
the  northern.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
taken  place.  The  Kansas  City  market 
has  been  experiencing  increased  receipts 
for  some  little  time  and  during  the  week 
just  closed  was  deluged  with  cattle 
from  the  dried-out  pastures  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  the  Panhandle  of  Texas. 
A  large  percentage  of  these  cattle  were 
feeders  and  had  to  be  sold  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  corn  belt.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  week  600  cars  were  shipped 
to  the  farms  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois 
and  other  states,  most  of  them  going 
east  of  the  Missouri  river.  Other  south- 
ern markets  felt  the  same  dry-weather 
influences,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  The 
northern  markets,  like  Omaha  and  Sioux 
City,  did  not  show  any  abnormal  condi- 
tions and  the  same  was  true  of  eastern 
markets.  Omaha  had  a  big  cattle  run, 
but  no  larger  than  a  year  ago,  showing 
that  the  drouth  in  territory  tributary  to 
the  market  had  not  yet  reached  a  stage 
so  serious  as  to  force  the  premature 
shipment  of  cattle. 

Drouth  Affects  Cattle  Prices 

The  flooding  of  the  Kansas  City  mar- 
ket caused  a  sharp  break  in  stock  cattle 
and  feeders  at  practically  all  points,  as 
might  be  expected.  It  also  gave  buyers 
of  fat  cattle  an  excuse  for  hammering 
the  market  and  they  dealt  values  a  hard 
blow,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  Later  on,  as  it  became  apparent 
that  the  flood  of  incoming  cattle  con- 
sisted entirely  of  stock  not  suitable  for 
packing  house  purposes,  the  market 
firmed  up  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
loss  was  recovered.  Still  most  markets 
were  quoted  a  little  lower  at  the  close 
of  the  week. 

The  longer  the  drouth  continues  and 
the  more  severe  it  becomes,  that  is,  the 
wider  territory  affected,  the  greater  the 
influence  must  be  upon  the  marKet,  and 
this  influence  for  the  time  being  can 
hardly  fail  to  give  prices  a  downward 
tendency.  A  drouth  of  this  character 
works  both  ways  in  that  it  Induces 
heavy  shipments  from  the  sections  hav- 
ing the  dried-up  pastures,  while  it  de- 
creases the  buying  demand  for  feeders 
even  from  localities  not  in  danger  of 
crop  loss.  The  farmers  believing  that 
corn  will  be  high,  very  frequently  hesi- 
tate about  buying  feeders,  figuring  that 
there  might  be  more  money  in  selling 
the  corn.  Again  a  continued  drouth 
sooner  or  later  hurries  forward  fat  cat- 
tle from  territory  suffering  from  dry 
weather  and  packers,  knowing  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  bear  the  market. 

All  advices  from  the  western  range  in- 
dicate plenty  of  feed,  with  cattle  gener- 
ally in  good  condition  This  would  natur- 
ally lead  to  the  inference  that  the  per- 
centage of  range  cattle  good  enough  for 
killers  will  be  large. 

Downward  Trend  in  Hog  Market 
Hogs   suffered  a   sharp  break  during 
last  week.    Conditions  up  until  very  re- 


cently were  all  favorable  for  a  firm 
market  during  August.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  to  date  were  very  light  as  com- 
pared with  recent  years,  while  the  con- 
suming demand  was  good  and  there  was 
no  great  surplus  of  meat  products  on 
hand.  The  dry  weather  scare,  however, 
put  all  these  bull  influences  to  naught. 
Packers,  remembering  the  overwhelming 
receipts  of  hogs  following  the  drouth  of 
1894,  began  pounding  the  market  the  very 
day  that  it  became  apparent  that  the 
drouth  was  becoming  serious  in  some  of 
the  big  hog  producing  states.  They  have 
brought  into  play  all  the  various  bear 
tactics  that  they  are  able  to  handle  so 
well  and  the  market  during  the  last  week 
has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  driven 
downward.  With  conditions  such  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time,  no  one  can  form 
the  least  idea  as  to  the  future  of  the 
market  as  the  course  of  values  is  de- 
j  pendent  upon  so  many  different  possi- 
bilities. 

Nervous  Tendency  in  Sheep 

As  there  are  no  sheep  of  any  conse- 
|  quence  in  the  territory  thus  far 
hurt  by  the  drouth,  there  have  been  no 
shipments  other  than  normal.  The  dry 
weather,  however,  has  undoubtedly  had 
some  influence  upon  the  buying  of  feed- 
ers and  should  it  continue  it  must  have  a 
j  very  great  influence  in  the  not  distant 
future  Thus  far  the  receipts  from  the 
range,  which  at  the  present  time  consti- 
tute all  the  receipts  there  are  at  the  Mis- 
souri river  points,  have  been  very  mod- 
erate as  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
For  that  reason  the  drouth  thus  far  has 
not  had  very  much  influence  upon  the 
feeder  trade  as  there  have  been  buyers 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  moderate 
receipts.  Packers,  however,  have  shown 
very  plainly  that  they  are  fully  alive  to 
weather  conditions  and  are  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  When- 
ever possible.  Thus  it  happens  that  prices 
have  been  more  or  less  uneven,  showing 
sharp  advances  and  sharp  declines  at 
•the  various  points,  there  being  more  or 
less  nervousness  manifest  in  the  trade. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  market  everyone 
s  very  much  at  sea,  the  same  as  is  the 
case  in  the  cattle  trade.  As  a  matter  of 
course  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  how 
long  the  drouth  should  continue.  Thus 
far  the  best  sheep  feeding  territory  has 
not  suffered  any  dry  weather  loss  of 
consequence,  but  the  farmers  in  such 
sections  may  be  expected  to  be  rather 
bearish  in  their  ideas,  especially  as  the 
feeling  at  the  beginning  was  that  prices 
were  high  for  feeding  sheep  and  lambs. 
Operators  on  the  market,  however,  are 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  values  and  up  to  present  writ- 
ing it  is  simply  a  guess  and  one  man's 
guess  is  about  as  good  as  another's. 
Some  argue  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
and  other  sheep  feeding  states  east  of 
the  Missouri  where  crops  are  good  will 
be  crazy  for  sheep  and  lambs  this  fall 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  fed  a  good 
many  last  year  and  as  a  rule  made 
money  on  them.  Others  argue  that  with 
the  possibility  of  corn  being  high  many 
of  them  will  stay  out  of  the  feeding  game 
this  year  and  that  that  fact,  together 
with  the  prospective  large  shipments 
from  the  range,  will  hold  prices  down. 
It  remains  to  be  seen. 


New  Plants  on  Grazing  Lands 

In  making  a  study  of  grazing  lands  on 
the  national  forests,  125  entirely  new  spe- 
cies of  plants  have  been  discovered  by 
the  government's  experts.  Their  discov- 
ery came  about  through  the  collection  of 
some  9,000  different  plant  specimens,  with 
notes  as  to  their  habits  of  growth  and 
forage  value.  This  work  is  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  determine  the 
grazing  value  of  every  acre  of  national 
forest  land,  in  which  the  capacity  of  the 
soil  to  grow  certain  forage  crops  is  to  be 
determined  and  an  effort  made  to  decide 
I  for  which  class  of  stock— sheep,  cattle  or 
goats — the  range  is  best  suited. 

The  men  who  have  made  the  studies 
have  combined  the  qualities  of  practical 
stockmen  and  trained  botanists.  They  di- 
vided the  areas  '  into  small  subdivi- 
sions', and  maps  have  been  prepared 
showing  the  kinds  of  feed  which  grow  on 


each  acre,  and  the  time  of  year  it  is 
ready  for  grazing.  The  maps  also  show 
the  stock's  water  supply  and  indicate  the 
kind  of  stock  best  suited  to  the  area. 

The  investigation  also  showed  the  ex- 
aminers many  areas  covered  with  flour- 
ishing plants  which  apparently  should 
furnish  excellent  grazing,  but  which  were 
not  of  a  character  relished  by  stock. 
These  areas,  therefore,  had  little  or  no 
stock-carrying  capacity. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  the  forest  serv- 
ice announces  that  it  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  perfect  its  system  of  grazing 
management  to  bring  about  still  better 
conditions  for  both  stock  and  range. 


Is  Our  Foreign  Immigration 

Too  Large? 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  SEVEN1.) 

ing  for  me  for  many  days,  but  had  finally 
given  me  up  when  he  had  been  informed 
of  my  supposed  arrest.  Pie  had  also 
written  this  information  to  his  son  in 
Kansas,  and  when  I  so  unexpectedly 
turned  up  he  was  greatly  delighted  and 
would  not  allow  me  to  proceed  in  my 
flight.  He  assured  me  of  my  safety  un- 
der his  roof  and  in  Terpinje,  which  was 
an  exclusively  Russian  town,  with  him- 
self as  the  chief  magistrate.  'Here  I  am 
the  czar,'  he  said,  'and  no  gens  d'armes 
will  dare  touch  my  guest.'  And  right  he 
was.  No  officers  came  near  me.  I  had 
a  delightful  rest  of  a  few  days  and  the 
first  leisure  to  write  home  of  my  safety 
thus  far.  It  was  certain  that  young 
Warkentin,  when  he  received  his  father's 
letter  informing  him  of  my  supposed'  Si- 
berian expedition,  would  communicate 
the  news  to  the  railroad  officials  at  To- 
peka  and  to  my  family.  This  was  ac- 
tually the  case,  and  before  my  first  letter 
reached  Topeka  steps  had  been  taken  by 
the  railroad  company,  through  the  gov- 
ernment in  Washington,  to  procure  my 
liberation." 

These  steps,  of  course,  proved  unneces- 
sary, for  Mr.  Schmidt  was  successful  in 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Russian  offi- 
cials, and  soon  after  leaving  Mr.  War- 
kentin's  kind  care  made  his  way  across 
the  border  into  Austria-Hungary,  after 
having  his  passport  endorsed  by  the  only 
American  consul  then  in  southern  Russia, 
who  was  located  at  Odessa. 

Mennonites  Locate  in  Kansas 

While  he  was  obliged  to  cut  his  journey 
short  because  of  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  officials,  his  mission  was  never- 
theless accomplished,  for  that  same  year 
the  first  of  the  Mennonites  arrived  in, 
Kansas,  to  the  number  of  400  families, 
bringing  with  them  two  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  in  gold,  and  purchasing 
60,000  acres  of  land  in  the  counties  of 
Marion,  McPherson,  Harvey  and  Reno. 
By  the  year  1883  15,000  of  these  people  had 
settled  in  that  region,  and  later  the  immi- 


gration totalled  60,000,  this  mass  move- 
ment having  communicated  itself  also  tc 
the  Mennonites  of  south  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  west  Prussia. 

This  movement  was  but  one  wave  in 
the  great  tide  that  came  westward  dur- 
ing the  two  decades  that  marked  the 
heaviest  influx  to  the  plains,  and  in  all 
of  which  Mr.  Schmidt  had  a  hand.  This 
having  been  his  life  work,  and  he  having 
marked  the  excellence  with  which  these 
foreigners  built  up  the  country,  Mr. 
Schmidt  now  notes  with  regret  a  tendency 
toward  restriction  that  is  uneconomical 
in  the  highest  degree  and  based  on  no 
sufficient  moral  grounds.  He  believes 
that  this  nation  has  established  its  right 
to  the  title  of  the  ''great  melting  pot" 
and  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
extinguishing  the  fires  under  the  caul- 
dron that  has  made  a  homogeneous  cit- 
izenship out  of  the  races  and  peoples  of 
many  lands. 


Teaching  Principles  of  Farming 

Instruction  in  the  principles  of  farming 
in  the  schools  would  produce  beneficial 
results.  All  boys  and  girls  could  profit 
by  an  elemental  knowledge  of  the  great 
primary  industry,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  in  a  land  pre-eminent  in  agriculture 
such  instruction  has  been  so  largely  neg- 
lected. Thousands  of  American  boys  and 
girls  grow  up  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  the  farm  and  farming.  The 
other  day  a  Chicago  paper  printed  a 
letter  from  a  boy  10  years  old  who  had 
never  seen  a  farm  and  begged  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  to  the  country.  That  boy 
is  only  one  of  an  army  with  no  clear 
idea  of  the  vast  amphitheater  in  which 
the  brain  and  brawn  of  nations  is  bred. 

While  we  are  crying  "back  to  the  farm" 
we  must  begin  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  success  of  the  movement  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  American  youth  in  the 
schools.  It  will  be  seed  sown  on  fertile, 
mellow  soil  that  shall  one  day  bring 
forth  fruit  in  abundance. 


Install  YOUR  OWN 
Waterworks 


Hot  and  cold  running  water  (or 
country  homes.  Complete  system 
ready  to  lnntal  ]  $37. 80.  Easily  in- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed. Enjoy  the  comforts  of  life! 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  send  name  today  for  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  Shows 
hundreds  of  bargains  in  Pumps, 
Windmills,  and  everything  known 
in  Plumbing  Goods  direct  at  manu- 
facturers* prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO, 
1713  So.  6th  St.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


POLAND    CHINA  BOARS 

I  have  a  choice  lot  of  bis  growthy  spring 
males  for  sale,  sired  by  Wayside  Jumbo  by 
Wnde's  Jumbo  and  Smooth  Wonder  by  Big  Won- 
der and  out  of  Expansion  King  Look  bred  sows. 
Prices   reasonable.    Fred    Wille    Columbus,  Neb. 


Mention  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


98  cents 


5  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  ftdvertiee  our  business,  make  Dew  friends  and  introduce  our  catalogue) 
Of  Elgin  Watches  we  will  Bend  ibis  elegant  Railroad  watch  by  mall  poet  paid 
for  ONLY  98  CENTS.  Qeatlemoa's  eize,  full  nickel  eilver  plated 
owe,  locomotive  on  dial,  lever  escapement,  atom  wind  and  etem  eet,  a  perfect 
timekeeper  and  fully  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Send  tola  advertisement  to  OS 
with  98  CENTS  aDd  *ttcb  wil1  b*  eeDt  bT  return  mall  post  paid. 
Satie faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     Send  98o  today.  Address 

B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


You  have  the  spoons;  now  get  the  forks! 


Regulation  size  table  fork.    Full  length  7  yz  inches. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been  giving  away  handsome 
Wm.  Rogers  &  Son's  silver  teaspoons.  Forks  of  the  same  pattern 
have  now  been  obtained.  Because  of  the  extra  expense  in  handling 
the  forks,  and  in  getting  the  designs,  the  price  for  mailing  is  20 
cents.  You  may  still  get  the  spoons,  each,  for  10  cents.  Complete 
your  set  of  spoons,  and  also  get  the  forks.    Start  now. 

Use  coupon  below. 


COUPON. 
Plese  send  my  fork  to 

Name  

Address  

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Address  Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

FARMER 


NUMBE.R  663 


The  big  Ward  thousand 
page  Catalogue  is  a  teach- 
er of  domestic  economy 
in  its  broadest  sense. 

It  teaches  "price-econo- 
my" and  "quality  econo- 
my." Quotes  dependable 

merchandise  of  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  quality  for 
prices  asked.  This  great  lesson 
in  Domestic  Economy  is  made 
possible  by  the  practice  of  strict 
commercial  economy  —  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer,  by  mail, 
merchandise  purchased  by  train 
and  boat  load.  A  method  of 
merchandising  that  reduces 
distribution  expenses,  cms 
wholesale  costs  and  lowers 
retail  prices.  A  method  of 
merchandising  that  enables  you 
to  realize  a  substantial  saving 
on  purchase  prices,  without 
sacrificing  quality. 

Listed  in  our  latest  and  greatest 
Catalogue  is  nearly  every  necessity 
and  luxury  used  and  enjoyed  by 
man,  woman  or  child  —  honesty 
dependable  merchandise  correctly 
pictured,  truthfully  described  and 
reasonably  priced. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

,i  ns(  <  'om plaint 

The  angry  citizen  puffed  into  the 
fice  of  the  city  editor.  "See  here, 
r!"  he  yelled,  "what  do  you  mean 
y  publishing  my  resignation  from 
y  political  office  in  this  way?" 
"Vou  gave  the  story  out  yourself 
idn't  you?"  asked  the  editor. 

Of  course  I  did,"  replied  the  an 
ry  citizen.    "But  your  fool  paper 
rinted  It  under  the  head  of  'Public 
nprovements.'  " — Boston  Record. 


The  Lump's  Identity 
The  whizzing  motor  car  struck  a 
unip  and  one  of  the  occupants  of 
le  back  seat,  a  lady  possessed  of 
jnsiderable  embonpoint,  executed  a 
eat  but  not  gaudy  parabola  in  the 
tmosphere    and    alighted    by  the 
jadside  like  a  polypus  falling  from 
shot  tower. 
"I  don't  believe  I  have  broken  any 
jnes,"  she  stated,  in  reply  to  the 
quiry    of    the    omnipresent  by- 
ander,  "but  there  is  a  lump  on  this 
ink  that — " 

"Lump  —  nuthin'!"     snarled  a 
aothered  voice.    "I'm  the  constable 
at's    goin'    to    arrest    you  gosh 
ined  joy-riders,  if  I  live!" — Judge. 

Weather  Bureau  Please  Notice 
A  Dane  who  owned  a  farm  in  Kan- 
s  applied  for  naturalization  papers, 
ys  an  exchange.    The  judge  asked 
rn: 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  the  general 
nditions  of  the  country?" 
"Yas,"  drawled  the  Dane. 
"Does  the  form  of  government  suit 
u?"  queried  the  judge. 
"Yas,  yas;  only  I  would  like  to 
!  more  rain,"  replied  the  farmer. — 
uth's  Companion. 

Among  the  Cobwebs 
'There  was  a  worldly   parson  in 
iladelphia — a  great  fox  hunter — 
om  a  Spruce  street  Quaker  took  in 
id. 

Friend,"  said  the  Quaker.  "I  un- 
stand  thee's  clever  at  fox  catch- 

'I  have  few  equals  and  no  super- 
s  at  that  sport,"  the  parson  com- 
cently  replied. 

'Nevertheless,  friend,"  said  the 
iker,  "if  I  were  a  fox  I  would  hide 
ere  thee  would  never  find  me." 
'Where  would  you  hide?"  asked 
parson,  with  a  frown. 
"Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "I 
aid  hide  in  thy  study." 

Always  Took  Precaution 
^  young  lady  at  Bath  Beach  had 
asion  to  complain  about  one  of 

bath-house  attendants,  an  old 
ow  who,  in  the  hurry  of  cleaning 

would  sometimes  burst  in  upon 

in  the  bath-house  without  knock- 
hie  morning,  after  this  had  hap- 
ed  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  time, 

young  lady  took  the  old  fellow 
task. 

See  here,  Peters,"  she  said, 
ere's  no  lock  on  my  bath-house, 
you  know,  and  I  must  insist  on 
r  knocking  before  you  enter.  It 
n't  happened  yet,  but  It  might 
f  well  happen,  that  you'd  come  in 
me  when  I  was  all  undressed." 
No  fear  of  that,  miss,  said  Peters. 
>  fear  of  that.  There's  a  knothole 
the  door  what  I  always  look 
>ugh  before  I  venture  in." 
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Traction  Number  Next  Week 


HE  issue  next  week  will  be  largely  given  up  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  economic  and  industrial  significance  of  me- 
chanical power  as  applied  to  farm  operations.  There 
will  be  a  new  and  attractive  cover  page,  and  the  front- 
ispiece will  be  of  special  interest  to  all  interested  in  farm  me- 
chanics. The  main  part  of  the  paper  will  consist  of  special  ar- 
ticles relating  to  tractors,  the  implements  that  tractorB  mako 
available  for  use  upon  the  farm,  and  general  discussions  that 
cover  the  economic  as  well  as  the  Industrial  phases  of  mcehan- 
i<  al  power  as  applied  to  u.;es  on  the  farm 

The  chief  considerations  that  can  be  urged  for  the  use  of 
mechanical  power  upon  the  farm  are  the  economy  to  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  it,  and  greater  efficiency  to  be  derived  from  It. 
Much  more  work  can  bo  done  In  the  suine  time,  and  done  mm  h 
more  efficiently  than  Is  possible  by  the  use  of  any  other  kind 
of  power.  I  bis  whole  matter  will  be  fully  dbiciiNied  by  :.p<  •  i.il 
writers  in  the  forthcoming  Issue. 

The  special  attention  of  readers  Ik  called  to  the  attractive 
appearance  of  the  next  number  as  shown  by  Iho  rover  and  front- 
ispiece.   This  paper  Is  glad  to  note  tie    Interest  In  the  furl  le. mi 
lug  exhibition  of  farm  power  already  exrltcd  among  Its  roadei 
and  representatives  of  this  pnper  will  be  glad  to  meet  upon  the 
grounds  readers  from  all  parts  of  Its  territory.     It  has  un4w 
taken  the  promotion  of  this  demonstration  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  Its  patrons,  and  It  regards  them  all  an  members  of  Its  family. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


If  He  Could 

"Bertie,"  said  his  mother,  "what 
would  you  like  to  give  your  cousin 
Willie  for  his  birthday?" 

"I  know  what  I'd  like  to  give  him," 
answered  Bertie,  who  had  been  bul- 
lied by  the  elder  boy,  "but  I  ain't 
big  enough." — American  Boy. 

Settling  the  Boundaries 

"Ma!  Ma!"  sobbed  Willie,  "do  my 
ears  belong  to  my  neck  or  my  face?" 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  was 
the  temporizing  reply. 

"Well,  you  told  Mary  to  wash  my 
face,  and  she's  washing  my  ears, 
too!" — Sacred  Heart  Review. 

She  Saw  the  Point 

The  Sunday  school  teacher  had 
read  the  day's  scripture  lesson  to  the 
class,  and  she  began  asking  questions 
to  see  how  attentively  the  young 
girls  had  followed  her.  "And  what," 
she  asked,  "is  the  lesson  taught  us  ia 
the  para*le  of  the  seven  wise  vir- 
gins?" Eleven-year-old  Ruth  held 
up  her  hand.  "That  we  should  al- 
ways be  on  the  lookout  for  a  bride- 
groom."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Proved  His*  Contention 

The  mother  was  at  the  zoo  with 
her  little  boy,  and  the  boy  said: 
"Mother,  come  and  see  the  dan- 
geroos." 

The  mother  corrected  him,  saying, 
"Not  dangeroos,  dear — kangaroos." 

"No,  mother  dear,"  said  the  boy; 
"they  are  dangeroos.  Come  and  I'll 
show  you." 

He  led  his  mother  to  where  there 
was  this  notice  on  the  cage  of  some 
animals.  "These  Animals  Are  Dan- 
gerous." 

Working  Happiness  Overtime. 

A  school  teacher  said  to  her  boys: 
"Now,  I  am  going  to  give  you  each 
three  buttons.  You  must  think  of  the 
first  as  representing  life,  the  second 
liberty  and  the  third  as  happiness.  In 
three  days  I  want  you  to  produce 
these  buttons  and  tell  me  what  they 
represent." 

On  the  appointed  day  the  teacher 
asked  one  of  the  youngest  pupils  for 
the  buttons.  "I  haven't  got  them  all," 
he  sobbed.  "Here  s  life  and  here's  lib- 
erty, but  my  mother  went  and  sewed 
happiness  on  my  trousers." — Chicago 
Journal. 


High  1  iiiumo. 

Willie  had  a  yellow  dog  that  was 
a  perfect  nuisance,  but  bo  devoted 
was  the  boy  to  him  that  he  ooQld 
not  be  persuaded  to  have  him  killed. 
One  day,  when  his  father  had  been 
unusually  annoyed  by  the  antics  of 
the  dog,  he  railed  Willie  in  from  pla  , 
and  Hit  Id: 

"My  boy,  I'll  give  you  a  dollar  if 
you  got  rid  of  that  dog." 

Willie's  face  expressed  great 
aina/.eiiienl  al  the  t'longht  of  10 
much  money  belonging  to  him.  lie 
looked    lung   at    tli>'   doc    and  finally 

told  him  he  would  give  him  his  de- 
cision the  next  day. 

The  following  day  Willie  sought 
his  father  and  said : 

"I've  got  riil  of  Max.  father." 

"I'm  more  than  Klad,  Wlllln,"  mild 
the  father.  "Hero's  your  money, 
you've  earned  |t.  How  did  you  \  <  1 
rid  of  him?" 

"Why,"  answered  Willie,  as  he  put 
tin-  mom  In  bin  pocket.  "I  swapped 
hi  111  to  lull  Morgan  for  two  yellow 
ptipn  " 


Farmer  Putnam  on  Past  and  Present  Fairs 

With  the  Help  of  Josephine  He  Wins  First  Premium  on  Fruit 


DEAR  MR.  EDITOR 
—  Your  letter  just 
come  to  hand  and 
found  me  about  the 
same,  exceptin'  that 
I've  been  laid  up  with 
a  welt  on  the  back  of 
my  neck,  all  due  to 
the  cus*sedness  of 
Josephine — m  y  cow, 
not  my  wife.  I  named 
the  durn  critter  after 
my  wife,  and  fur  good 
reasons,  but  I  never 
figgered  she'd  turn 
out  really  as  stubborn 
as  she  did.  She  got 
over  into  the  alfalfy  the  other  day — that  is,  my 
cow  did — and  me  and  one  of  the  boys  went 
down  to  drive  her  out.  I  left  the  gate  open, 
but  she  run  to  t'other  side  of  the  passter,  and 
me  hot-footin'  after  her.  Jist  as  I  was  a-gittin' 
ready  to  lay  hold  on  her  tail  I  took 
a  header  over  a  old  log  that  was  in 
the  medder,  covered  so  high  that  I 
didn't  see  it.  I  jarred  loose  a  nest 
of  yallerjackets  in  the  end  of  the 
log  and  by  the  time  I  got  myself  up 
they  was  swarmin'  around  my  head, 
and  before  I  got  out  of  the  passter 
I  was  bunged  up  so's  you  wouldn't 
know  me. 

Cures  for  Hornet  Stings 
Josephine — the  cow — staid  in  the 
alfalfy  patch  and  nobody  durst  come 
near  her  till  the  yaller-jackets 
stopped  swarmin'.  I  was  led  up  to 
the  house  by  one  of  the  boys  and 
fhere  J  had  a  tussle  with  the  other 
Josephine — my  .  wife.  She  was 
a-goin'  to  put  turpentine  on  the 
stings.  I  say  she  was  a-goin'  to,  and  I  Blight 
as  well  admit  right  here  that  she  did,  but  she 
done  It  over  my  protest,  fur  I  wanted  her  to 
put  on  some  of  Millie's  cold  cream— that's  my 
niece  that's  visitin'  us  from  St.  Joe. 

I  was  a  hoppln'  up  and  down  and  lettin'  out 
yells,  and  I  says: 

"Fur  heaven's  sake,  Josephine,  git  that  Jar 
of  cream  offen  the  dresser  in  the  span;  room ; 
I  caln't  stand  no  turpentine  on  them  stings!" 

"Yon  shet  up,  Tom,"  she  says,  pourln'  half 
a  pint  of  turpentine  on  a  red  flannel  rag,  and 
windin'  it  so  tight  around  my  throat  that  I 
couldn't  do  nothln'  except  stop  hollerln'. 

Stubborn!  Believe  mc|  Mr.  Editor,  they 
ain't  no  arguyln'  with  a  cow  or  a  woman  when 
she's  marie  up  her  mind  to  be  different.  I'vo 
tried  both,  and  meek  in  spirit,  albeit,  wounded 
in  the  flesh,  I  now  take  my  pen  In  hand  to 
write  you-all  what  I  kin  about  my  experiences 
in  county  fairs. 

The  County  Fair  as  It  Fsod  to  Be 

We  used  to  have  groat  times  flown  to  tho 
old    Buchanan    county  -fair    in    St.    Jo<\  when 


the  grounds  was  down  between  the  Burlington 
round-house  and  Buell's  wool  mills.  Old  Cap 
Ernst— he's  gone  from  us  now — used  to  be 
secretary  of  the  fair  association,  and  it  was 
a  serious  kind  of  business  in  them  days,  with 
the  farmers  competin'  fur  prizes,  to  see  which 
had  the  best  stock,  or  the  best  pumpkins  and 
melons  and  squashes.  I  never  will  furgit  how 
I  won  a  blue  ribbon  offen  Colonel  Thornton, 
who  had  a  apple  orchard  over  east  of  Sparta, 
after  he  licked  me  fur  three  years  on  fruit 
awards.  I  had  a  purty  fair  orchard  .in  them 
days,  besides  a  general  farm,  and  I  used  to  ex- 
hibit cattle,  hogs,  fruits  and  vegetables,  besides 
which  Josephine  brought  in  some  jell  and  some 
fancy  work  fur  the  wimmin's  exhibit. 

Pesky  Critter  Alius  in  Herd 
I  was  alius  onlucky  enough  to  have  some 
pesky  critter  in  my  herd  that  would  make 
trouble,  and  I  had  one  down  to  the  fair  in  St. 
Joe  this  year  I'm  tellin'  about.  She  was  in 
the  dairy  class — a  good  milker,  but  very  fond 


of  anything  she  could  Kit  to  eat,  and  not  very 
choice  about  what  it  was.  She  had  some  quali- 
ties of  the  goat. 

Well,  it  was  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the 
fair,  and  the  Judges  was  pinnln'  ribbons  on 
the  exhibits.  My  apples  was  settln'  right  next 
to  Colonel  Thornton's,  and  lookin'  mighty 
good,  but  his  had  blue  ribbons  on  Vm  I'  ll  over 
from  three  years  before,  and  you-all  know  how 
that  Is;  when  a  o-hlbltor  onct  Kits  up  a  repu- 
tation fur  fIrHt-prize  stuff  It's  purty  hard  fur 
a  outsider  to  Kit.  the  Judges  to  switch  around 
and  see  anything  but  this  exhibit  of  (lie  regular 
first-prize  winner.  And  then  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton was  a  member  of  the  bourd  of  directors, 
too,  ho  you  kin  figure  that  I.  not  beln'  on  the 
Inside,  didn't  Mtand  mm  h  hIiow  with  my  applea 
ugln  his. 

Joflophlne  starts  Something 

Well,  by  and  by  that  troubb'-huntln'  cow 
of  mine  got  out  of  her  stall  and  begin  nowln' 
around  fur  soinethln'  to  eat.  She  Mffotled  over 
Into  the  fruit  tent  and  before  anybody  could 
'top  her  crabbed  off  a  hull  plain  of  Thornton-'! 


prize  apples,  on  which  the  judges  had  just 
pinned  a  blue  ribbon. 

I  come  in  jest  in  the  nick  of  time  to  keep 
Thornton  from  lickin'  the  cow  to  death,  and 
he  acted  so  ornery  about  it  that  I  claimed  the 
ribbon  fur  that  year,  my  lawyer  advisin'  me 
that,  while  the  judges  might  have  awarded  it 
to  Thornton,  the  ribbon  was  in  my  possession, 
the  cow  bein'  my  property,  and  possession  bein' 
nine  points  in  law.  Thornton  sued  me  before 
Justice  Fitton  in  the  justice  court  of  Washing- 
ton township,  and  I  won  the  case,  bavin' 
knowed  the  judge  a  heap  longer  than  Thornton 
knowed  him.  That's  the  only  time  I  ever  won 
a  first  premium  on  fruit. 

Modern  Fair  Methods  Different 
Them  was  the  days  of  the  old-fashioned 
fairs  and  we  used  to  have  great  times  at  'em, 
with   the  hoss   racin',   merry-go-rounds,  pink 
lemonade  and  other  sports. 

Nowadays  our  fairs  is  mostly  different. 
We're'  beginnin'  to  go  in  more  fur  the  educa- 
tional side  of  things,  and  like  as  not 
some  of  the  places  where  they'll  be 
readin'  this  letter  of  mine  you'll  see 
the  agricultural  college  havin*  a  ex- 
hibit of  two  types  of  dairy  cows,  one 
of  'em  a  poor  milker  and  big  feeder, 
like  the  one  that  et  up  Colonel 
Thornton's  blue  ribbon,  and  the 
other  a  steady  milker,  earnin'  all  of 
her  keep  in  butter.  Behind  them 
two  cows  will  be  big  piles  of  feed — 
alfalfy  baled  up  to  show  how  man] 
bales  of  hay  and  how  many  bushels 
of  corn  each  of  them  cows  eats  in 
a  year.  Them  exhibits  will  show 
that  the  poor  milker  oats  about  as 
much  as  the  good  milker.  Then 
there'll  be  two  piles  of  butter,  one  a 
big  heap,  showin'  the  gold  that  the 
ROOd  milker  brines  in  fur  the  feed  that's  put 
Into  her,  and  the  other  showin'  a  little  pile  of 
butter,  not  worth  half  the  coBt  of  tho  feed. 
Them's  the  kind  of  lessons  that  counts  fur  a 
hull  lot  more  than  John  Hopkins'  big  cucum- 
bers. 

Whllo  I  was  runnln'  around  over  Urn  conn 
try  last  yeur  I  intended  a  big  Eftlf  In  Hot 
Springs.  Ark.  It  was  a  state  fair,  and  besides 
tho  exhibits  of  Hiiak.«  dons.  Egyptian  beauties. 
ohHllled  mummies  Horn  tho  African  desert  and 
other  hUh  priced  curlonltlc»,  1  seen  one  of  the 
flneHt  examplcH  of  Instruction   lur  the  young 

that  I  ever    cell       'I  lie  goVel  nil   Ill)     got   fni  III 

demonstration  nm-utu  down  In  them  Montlum 
■fate*  and  organizers  fur  the  boys  mid  gnls  - 
corn  and  pli:  child  I'm  \>«\-.  ami  .  aiming  '  Inlet 
fur  tho  gnls. 

Prof  T  M.  .IcffordH  war  In  charge  of  a  hIx- 
day  school  fur  boys,  wml  In  from  nil  tho  ">un 
ties  In  the  Htnte  about  sixty-five  of  'em.  their 
ex  [ion  Res  beln'  paid  by  the  town  men  hauls. 
Tim  bovH  and  gals  that  wiih  nt  the  Hchool  was 
the  prize  winners  In  t ludr  club  work  In  each 
(CUKTIWUM)  on  t'Aon  twknty  onk  i 

f  m  • 


Lengthening  the  Time  of  the  State  Fair 


Some  of  the  Advantages  of  a  Longer  Fair  Period 


HAT  is  to  be  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  big  State  Fair  when  it  has 
outgrown  its  exhibition  ability, 
when  it  has  become  so  large  that 
the  present  limited  period  of  one 
week  set  apart  for  holding  the 
fair  is  inadequate  for  a,  satisfac- 
tory exposition  of  the  various  interests  it  repre- 
sents? Is  one  weeb  sufficient  time  to  com- 
pensate the  exhibitors  for  the  labor,  expense 
and  worry  of  getting  their  exhibits  to  the  fair 
properly  installed  and  ready  for  inspection  by 
the  visitors?  Is  the  time  sufficient  to  justify  the 
concessioners  that  buy  space  to  conduct  a 
traffic  in  merchandise?  Is  the  time  sufficient 
for  any  state  fair  industry  to  meet  the  success 
it  deserves  from  a  pecuniary  or  educational  point 
of  view?  These  are  questions  that  are  today 
commanding  the  serious  consideration  of  some 
of  the  big  state  fairs  of  the  country. 
Uncomfortably  Congested  Travel  Conditions 
There  are  many  reasons  which  would  justify 
the  extension  of  time.  Starting  with  the  fair 
patrons  as  they  leave  home  for  the  fair,  the  first 
embarrassment  is  met  in  the  crowded  cars  on 
all  lines  of  road  leading  to  the  fair.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise,  because  everybody  wants  to  attend 
the  fair,  and  there  is  so  short  a  time  in  which 
to  do  it  that  people  feel  impressed  with  the 
urgency  of  going  early  in  the  week  in  order  to 
fortify  against  disappointments  of 
inclement  weather,  etc.  The  con- 
gested condition  of  travel  caused 
by  the  limited  time  results  in  de- 
livering to  the  fair  grounds  a  lot 
of  tired,  disgusted  people,  who  en- 
ter1 into  the  spirit  of  sight-seeing 
and  investigation  under  consider- 
able handicap,  both  mentally  and 
physically. 

There  is  no  relief.  To  the  con- 
gested condition  of  travel  to  the 
fair  is  added  on  the  fair  grounds 
another  condition  of  congestion 
and  discomfort — more  people  on 
the  fair  grounds  than  can  com- 
fortably get  around;  every  depart- 
ment is  crowded,  and  with  diffi- 
culty the  anxious  visitors  hurry 
over  the  grounds,  getting  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  what  is  on 
exhibition  in  many  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  majority  of  these  peo- 
ple plan  to  attend  the  fair  but  one 
day  and  are  thus  hurried  from  the 
time  they  arrive  until  their  train 
is  due  to  start  back  home.  In 
most  instances  families  desire  to 
divide  up  in  attending  the  fair,  part  going  one 
day  and  part  another  day.  Thus  the  affairs  at 
home  are  kept  in  operation  and  the  fair  is  also 
patronized. 

Reasonable  and  Practical  Solution 
After  the  worry  of  the  day  the  homeward 
trip  is  encountered  with  no  perceptible  change 
in  the  congestion  of  travel.  Overcrowded  cars 
are  the  custom,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  in 
getting  seats  are  the  envy  of  the  standups  in 
the  crowded  aisles.  It  is  state  fair  time  and 
the  state  fair  visitor  has  become  tempered  to 
inconvenience  and  breathes  a  feeling  of  relief 
and  satisfaction  when  his  home  station  is 
reached.  Can  these  conditions  be  changed?  Is 
there  any  reasonable  solution  for  the  conges- 
tion that  exists  in  travel  and  on  the  state  fair 
grounds  during  the  week  of  the  state  fair? 

There  is  a  very  reasonable  and  practical 
solution,  which  will  be  found  in  the  extension 
of  the  time  of  holding  the  fair  from  one  week 
to  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  This  will  apply  only 
to  the  big  fairs,  those  that  have  outgrown  their 
ability  to  handle  the  great  crowds  of  fair  pa- 
trons. The  State  Fair  of  Iowa  is  one  of  the  fairs 
(6) 


that  is  now  battling  with  a  condition  of  con- 
gestion as  above  described.  Its  big  grounds  of 
more  than  300  acres,  only  a  few  years  ago  held 
in  reserve  idle  acres  for  future  development. 
These  have  been  brought  under  survey  and 
platted  and  now  swarm  with  life  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  organized  industry  in  the  interest  of 
some  feature  of  the  big  exposition. 

Exhibits  Not  Thoroughly  Examined 

Iowa  has  a  machinery  exhibit  of  approxi- 
mately forty-five  acres.  This  department  has 
become  a  feature  of  general  interest  to  fair  vis- 
itors, because  of  its  great  diversity  in  display, 
because  of  the  intense  practicability  of  the 
tools,  implements,  machines  and  devices  that 
have  been  invented  and  manufactured  to  assist 
in  turning  the  resources  of  this  great  country 
into  commerce  and  trade.  Fair  visitors,  under 
the  congested  conditions  of  one  week's  fair,  can 
neither  see  nor  investigate  satisfactorily  the 
things  of  greatest  interest  to  them  on  the  fair 
grounds.  Concessioners  in  this  department  can- 
not secure  the  advertising  and  business  advan- 
tage they  are  entitled  to  in  the  very  short  time 
they  are  on  the  fair  grounds.  These  are  many 
of  them  expensive  exhibits,  highly  instructive 
and  of  great  business  service  to  fair  patrons, 
and  should  be  given  more  time. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  machinery  de- 
partment will  apply  equally  well  to  other  de- 


State  Fairs  and  Lxpositions  tor  1913 


State  Fairs 


Date. 
3-8   J. 

13-20  J. 

15-20  A 

3-11  J. 

20-28  A. 

8-13  H. 

13-20  A. 

1-6  J. 


3  John  T.  Stinson 

 W.  R.  Mellor 


Name.  Location. 

iAiizona   Phoenix   Nov. 

California  Sacramento   Sept. 

Colorado  Pueblo   Sept. 

Illinois   Springfield   Oct. 

Iowa   Des  Moines   Aug. 

Kansas   Topeka   Sept. 

Kansas   Hutchinson   Sept. 

Minnesota   Hamline   Sept. 

Missouri   Sedalia   Sept.  26-Oct. 

Nebraska   Lincoln   Sept.  1-5  

Oklahoma   Oklahoma  City   Sept.  23-Oct.  4  1.  S.  Mahan 

South  Dakota   Huron   Oct.    6-12  C.  N.  Mcllvaine 

Wyoming   Douglas   Sept.  30-Oct.  3  A.  Higby,  Basin 

Wisconsin   Milwaukee   Sept  8-12   J.  C.  McKenzie 

Interstate  and  National  Expositions 

American  Royal   Kansas  City   Oct.    6-11  A    M.  Thompson 

Colorado  Interstate  Denver   Sept.    2-16  Irving   W.  Eaton 

International   Chicago   Nov.   29-Dec.   7  B.  H.  Heide 

Dry  Farming  Congress. ..  Tulsa,  Okl  Oct.  22-Nov.  1  John  T.  Burns 

Interstate   Sioux  City   Sept.   15-20  Joseph  Morton 

Interstate  Horse  Show  St.  Joseph,  Mo  Sept.  22-27  

Western  National   Denver   Jan.  19-24,  1914  Fred    P.  Johnson 

New  State   Muskogee,   Okl  Oct.   6-11  William    C.  Boon 


partments.  This  is  a  great  object  lesson  and 
demonstration.  It  is  educational  from  the 
standpoint  of  observation  and  comparison.  The 
state  fair  may  become  a  greater  factor  for  the 
educational  advantage  of  the  people  of  the  state 
by  devising  means  whereby  more  people  are  en- 
couraged to  attend  the  fair.  By  extending  the 
time  to  cover  ten  days  or  two  weeks  more  peo- 
ple will  attend.  Families  can  divide  up,  part 
go  this  week  and  part  next  week.  This  will  also 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  a  two  or  three 
days'  attendance  instead  of  one  day.  It  will  re- 
lieve the  crowded  condition  of  the  railroads,  dis- 
tributing the  fair  visitors  more  uniformly 
throughout  the  fair  period,  and  thus  remove  the 
congestion  that  causes  so  much  discomrort  now. 
System  of  Fair  Circuits 
Under  the  present  system  of  state  fair  or- 
ganization there  is  an  arrangement  of  dates, 
making  a  sort  of  system  of  state  fair  circuits. 
These  are  planned  to  suit  certain  classes  of  ex- 
hibitors and  concessioners,  so  that  they  may 
attend  all  the  fairs  in  a  given  circuit  if  they 
so  desire.  The  race  track  has  always  been  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  amusement  side  of  the 


state  fair.  The  horses  entered  follow  the  cir- 
cuits. Some  of  the  live  stock  exhibitors  also 
follow  the  rounds  of  the  fairs.  Anything  that 
would  interfere  with  this  system  of  dates  would 
work  a  hardship  on  both  these  department!?. 
This  would  be  an  argument  against  an  irregular 
circuit,  unless  all  state  fairs  would  agree  on  an 
extension  of  time. 

The  duplication  of  dates  in  the  holding  of 
state  fairs,  except  in  the  case  of  fairs  in  the 
same  circuit,  is  not  a  serious  breach  of  state 
fair  etiquette.  It  happens  quite  frequently,  and 
no  bad  results  follow,  as  in  the  case  of  Minne- 
sota and  Nebraska,  Wisconsin  and  Stouth  Da- 
kota. The  opening  up  of  the  fair,  with  a  com- 
plete premium  list  and  advertised  attractions 
for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  will  soon  be  endorsed 
by  the  fair  visitor  and  the  general  public  as  an 
educational  advantage. 

Fair  as  an  Educational  Institution 
Times  have  changed.  Farming  and  the  ag- 
ricultural industries  have  become  matters  of 
study  all  over  the  country.  The  fair  is  an  ed- 
ucational feature  closely  allied  with  the  every- 
day duties  of  the  farm  and  home.  The  state 
fair  is  now  a  big  farmers'  institute,  so  to  speak, 
where  lessons  are  taught  by  observation,  in- 
spection and  comparison  of  the  best  the  state 
has  to  offer  and  is  producing.  A  ten  days'  act- 
ive, well  programed,  well  advertised  fair  will 
pay  a  larger  dividend  in  the  mat- 
ter of  instruction  and  education 
to  more  people  than  the  hustle, 
hustle  of  five  days,  which  marks 
the  present-day  state  fair  the 
country  over. 

There  is  more  being  attempted 
in  the  crowding  of  ten  days'  ex- 
hibition work  into  five  days  than 
good  business  judgment  warrants. 
There  is  too  much  invested  in 
buildings,  grounds,  equipment, 
exhibition,  energy  and  the  ex- 
penses of  exhibitors  and  conces- 
sioners for  so  short  a  period. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake  to 
risk  being  drowned  out  by  two  or 
three  days  of  rain  in  our  one- 
week  state  fair.  Not  infrequently 
does  this  occur,  and  the  financial 
prospects  of  the  fair  are  thereby 
ruined  beyond  any  possible  means 
of  retrievement.  A  heavy  debt  is 
the  usual  result.  A  two  weeks' 
fair  would  obviate  the  likelihood 
of  this  kind  of  disaster. 

Each  state  fair  should  be  built 
with  a  view  to  permanency,  not 
only  of  the  state  fair  buildings,  but  in  many 
cases  of  the  displays  as  well.  Each  state  should 
provide  a  building  on  its  grounds  dedicated  to 
the  interests  of  its  state  university  and  agricul- 
tural college  and  experiment  station,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  animal  exhibits  that  these  state 
educational  departments  would  make,  there 
could  be  permanently  housed  an  agricultural 
museum  for  the  people  of  the  state.  Here  they 
might  go  at  any  time  to  study  and  inspect  the 
soil,  products  and  resources  generally  of  each 
county.  This  exhibit  could  be  collected,  in  part, 
each  year  from  the  county  exhibits  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  halls  on  the  fair  grounds. 

Such  a  state  display,  representative  of  its 
resources,  would  very  soon  become  the  greatest 
exhibition  feature  on  the  fair  grounds  during 
fair  time.  It  would  be  the  state's  greatest  per- 
manent advertising  agency  and  would  be  vis- 
ited throughout  the  year  by  thousands  who  de- 
sire to  learn  of  the  resources  of  the  state  and 
of  its  different  counties. 

Thousands  of  state  fair  visitors  each  year 
exclaim,  "What  a  tremendous  expense  of  money 
and  labor  for  only  one  week's  use  in  the  year!" 
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Truth  About  Silos— Reliable  Information 


IV— The  Wood  Stave  Silo,  Its  Defects  and  Its  Cost 


T  IS  always  a  pleasure  to  give 
praise  or  credit  where  praise  or 
credit  naturally  belong.  The  pro- 
moters of  wood  stave  silos  have 
rendered  one  invaluable  service  to 
the  country.  More  than  any  other 
agency,  they  have  helped  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  the  country  with  reference  to 
the  importance  of  the  silo.  They  have  shown 
the  value  of  the  silo  in  converting  the  corn  crop, 
■jt  at  least  a  part  of  it,  into  succulent,  easily  di- 
gested feed  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  Without 
their  efforts,  the  silo  would  not  today  occupy 
as  permanent  a  place  in  the  minds  of  stock 
growers  as  it  does.    The  silo  is  a  good  thing, 


wv 


Photograph  Inside  a  Stave  Silo,  Showing  Ef- 
fects of  Shrinking  of  Staves 

and  anyone  that  helps  to  promote  a  good  thing 
is  entitled  to  credit  for  so  doing. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  the  silo  has  been 
so  strenuously  promoted  that  its  relative  im- 
portance has  been  somewhat  over-emphasized. 
Throughout  the  corn  belt,  farmers  raise  more 
corn  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  convert  into 
silage.    For  this  reason,  whatever  has  been  said 
about  the  silo  is  true  only  when  applied  to  a 
part  of  the  corn  crop.    Other  means  must  be 
sought  for  converting  the  remainder  of  the  corn 
i  crop  into  food,  and  for  preventing  the  enormous 
I  waste  in  fertilizer  value  that  obtains  under  pres- 
I  ent  methods  of  handling  the  crop. 

Certain  qualities  that  are  inherent  in  the 


very  nature  of  the  material  of  which  wood  stave 
silos  are  made  of  necessity  take  them  out  of 
the  class  of  permanent  structures  and  put  them 
in  the  class  of  temporary  expedients  for  perma- 
nent structures.    Wood  is  not  an  enduring  ma- 
terial, especially  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  very  nature  of  wood  is  such  that  it  shrinks 
when  dry  and  swells  when  wet.     The  perma- 
nency of  a  wood  stave  silo  depends  entirely 
upon    its    maintaining    a    constant  rigidity  of 
structure.    It  consists  of  staves  set  on  and  held 
,firmly  in  place  by  hoops.    As  long  as  the  hoops 
remain  tight,  the  structure  will  be  rigid  and 
stable.    As  soon  as  the  hoops  become  loose,  it 
becomes  in  the  highest  degree  unstable.  In 
the  modern    wood    stave    silo  the  staves  are 
matched  and  fitted  together    by    tongue  and 
groove.    The  tongue  and  groove  are  from  one- 
half  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The 
extreme  circumference  of  a  silo  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter  is  about  fifty  feet.    It  would  take  very 
little  shrinking  to  reduce  this  fifty  feet  suffi- 
ciently to  separate  a  tongue    from    a  groove. 
Then,  unless  some  method  is  adopted  for  hold- 
ing the  stave  in  place,  the  stave  will  fall  out 
and  the  silo  be  in  imminent  danger  of  collapse. 
If  the  hoops  become  loose  so  as  to  destroy  the 
rigidity  of  the  structure,  it  may  be  worked  in 
any  direction  by  every  light  wind. 

Effect  Produced  by  Shrinking 

A  single  half  day  of  such  weather  as  the 
middle  west  has  experienced  at  times  during 
the  last  month  would  shrink  the  staves  on  such 
a  silo  to  such  an  extent  that  every  hoop  would 
have  to  be  tightened  in  order  to  make  the 
structure  safe.  When  the  hoops  are  so  tight- 
ened, a  single  shower  of  rain  will  swell  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  either  the  staves  will 
buckle  or  the  hoops  will  break.  Of  course, 
there  can  be  nothing  permanent  about  a  struc- 
ture made  of  material  in  which  such  qualities 
are  inherent.  An  illustration  printed  herewith 
consists  of  a  photograph  taken  on  the  inside  of 
a  silo  that  shows  the  effect  produced  by  shrink- 
ing. No  one  will  imagine  for  a  moment  that  such 
a  silo  would  stand  erect  under  even  a  mild  wind. 
When  a  silo  collapses  it  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable expense  to  erect  it  again.  Such  erection 
requires  the  application  of  considerable  me- 
chanical skill.  No  farmer  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  silo  that  requires  such  constant  attention  and 
is  in  such  constant  danger. 

Another  illustration  that  accompanies  this 
article  is  a  photograph  of  a  silo  erected  by  a 
silo  company  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  It  was  erected  solely  for  exhibition 
purposes  by  the  company  engaged  in  promoting 
the  pale  of  just  such  silos.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  it  was  erected  in  the  best  way 
possible,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  mechan- 


ical principles  involved  in  proper  erection.  The 
photograph  shows  that  one  side  of  the  silo  had 
blown  in,  thus  rendering  it  practically  worth- 
less until  it  had  been  repaired. 

History  of  Thirty-One  Silos 
During  the  summer  of  1911  thirty-one  stave 
silos  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  were 
inspected.  In  the  inspection  no  silo  was  passed 
by.  They  were  taken  singly  one  by  one  as  they 
were  found.  Here  is  the  result  of  the  inspec- 
tion: 

Five  had  blown  clear  down  once  before  they 
had  been  built  twelve  months;  one  blew  clear 
down  twice  before    it  had    been    built  twelve 


Blow  ii-ni  Silo  Erected  by  a  Silo  Company  for 
Exhibition  Purposes  on  Fair  Grounds 
at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

months:  one  blew  clear  down  three  times  before 
it  had  been  built  twelve  months;  one  blew 
clear  down  once  before  It  had  been  built  five 
years;  one  blew  clear  down  once  before  it  had 
been  built  nine  years;  two  blew  clear  down,  but 
the  date  of  their  erection  was  not  ascertaino  l ; 
eight  had  been  re-erected  once  before  they  were, 
up  twelve  months;  one  had  been  re-erected 
twice  before  it  was  up  twelve  months;  tour 
were  leaning  badly;  ono  had  been  straightened 
twice;  two  had  very  loose  hoops;  one  had 
broken  nearly  every  hoop  mora  than  once;  only 
six  were  in  good  condition. 

With  such  a  record  as  this,  it  Is  impossible 

(CONTINI  KD  ON   PA(H1  TWKI.VE) 


Wood  Stave  Silo,  Showing  Bottom    of  tbc  Staves  I..  LMM  s.a«es  of  DM*  """<•<• 
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Ohio  Dutchess,  a  3-year-old  Hos- 
stein  cow,  owned  by  the  Ohio  State 
"University,  produced  63.35  pounds 
of  butter-fat  in  thirty  days.  A  great 
record  for  a  3-year-old. 


A  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  larger  business  interests  of  the 
state  has  been  called  for  August  2  0 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  ways 
and  means  for  increasing  grain  and 
live  stock  production  in  Nebraska. 


Take  care  of  the  milk.  Keep  it 
in  clean  vessels  and  protect  it  from 
contamination  by  the  air.  At  this 
time  of  year  special  care  is  taken  in 
order  to  prevent  intestinal  troubles 
among  those  who  use  milk  as  an 
article  of  diet. 


The  conservation  movement  has 
reached  China,  which  shows  that 
China  is  emerging  from  the  past 
into  the  glorious  light  of  the  pres- 
ent. While  this  is  a  new  movement 
in  China,  they  have  been  conserving 
the  fertility  of  their  soil  in  the  em- 
pire for  more  than  4,000  years. 


The  better  babies  movement  is 
getting  under  way.  The  best  way  in 
which  the  average  family  can  help 
the  movement  is  by  taking  such 
care  of  the  babies  that  they  will  de- 
velop in  the  best  way  possible.  It 
might  be  well  for  the  parents  to 
start  the  improvement  in  themselves. 


Traveling,  making  new  acquaint- 
ances, meeting  old  friends,  seeing 
new  sights,  becoming  inspired  by 
new  conquests  over  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, have  an  educational  value  that 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  miss.  All 
these  things  may  be  had  by  a  trip 
to  Fremont  during  the  second  week  I 
of  September. 


Another  5ide  of  Bumper  Crop 

The  middle  west  has  just  har- 
vested one  of  the  greatest  wheat 
crops  in  its  history.  Everybody  is 
congratulating  everybody  else,  and 
each  state  is  telling  how  much 
richer  it  is  than  it  was  before  the 
crop  was  harvested.  There  is- an- 
other side  to  the  question,  and  it 
takes  a  full  consideration  of  both 
sides  of  it  to  determine  whether  a 
state  is  richer  for  a  big  crop. 

At  a  conservative  estimate,  each 
bushel  of  wheat  contains  18  cents 
worth  of  fertility.  If  a  field  yields 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  then 
every  acre  of  it  is  poorer  in  plant 
food  to  the  value  of  $5.40.  There 
are  some  men  who  claim  that  the 
fertility  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  is 
worth  22  cents,  but  for  present  pur- 
poses the  conservative  estimate  is 
taken. 

What,  then,  has  the  bumper  crop 
done?  Has  it  merely  taken  fertility 
from  the  land  and  converted  it  into 
cash?  Has  it  increased  bank  ac- 
counts at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  land? 

The  fertility  that  is  in  the  soil  is 
the  farmer's  capital.  He  should  use 
it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  be 
depleted,  but  will  yield  a  steady  in- 
come. To  convert  capital  into  cash 
is  not  making  money.  No  stock 
company  would  claim  that  they  were 
getting  rich  by  converting  their  cap- 
ital stock  into  cash.  They  get  rich 
from  what  the  capital  stock  pro- 
duces. The  same  is  true  of  the 
farmer. 

Every  bumper  crop  impoverishes 
the  soil  unless  the  farmer  takes  such 
measures  as  will  keep  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  intact.  Every  farmer 
that  wishes  to  have  something  that 
is  really  worth  bragging  about 
should  see  to  it  that  the  producing 
capacity  of  his  land  is  constantly  in- 
creased and  is  constantly  yielding  a 
greater  revenue.  Unless  this  is  done, 
a  bumper  crop  is  gained  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  inherent  value  of  the 
land.  It  is  a  great  question,  with 
our  present  methods  of  agriculture, 
whether  a  bumper  crop  increases  the 
real  wealth  of  any  state.  Let  us  not 
brag  so  much  until  we  have  some- 
thing to  brag  about  that  will  bear 
investigation. 

Future  generations  have  an  inher- 
ent, inalienable  right  to  the  fertility 
that  is  in  the  soil.  A  bumper  crop 
may  be  gained  by  such  methods  as 
will  take  bread  from  the  mouths  of 
the  women  and  children  of  the  fu- 
ture. Their  interests  must  be  safe- 
guarded, if  agriculture  is  perma- 
nently to  flourish. 

Selection  of  5eed  Corn 

Seed  corn  should  be  selected  from 
the  field  before  corn  harvesting  be- 
gins. This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  kind  of  stalk  on  which  the  corn 
grows,  the  height  of  which  the  stalk 
sets  its  ear,  and  the  general  thrifti- 
ness  and  leafiness  of  the  stalk  may 
be  known.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
these  things  in  order  to  make  the 
proper  selection.  Hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  selection  in  the 
field.  This  may  not  be  insisted  upon 
too  strongly. 

The  laws  of  heredity  apply  as  well 
to  plants  as  to  animals.  No  one 
would  think  of  sending  a  blind  man 
into  a  herd  of  cattle  to  select  breed- 
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ing  animals.  And  yet  the  man  that 
selects  his  corn  from  the  wagon  or 
from  the  crib  is  making  the  selection 
just  as  foolishly  as  he  would  select 
his  stock  for  breeding  if  he  engaged 
a  blind  man  to  make  the  selection. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
a  stalk  of  corn  should  produce  only 
one  ear.  Most  of  the  material  that 
the  plant  uses  to  mature  an  ear  of 
corn  is  derived  from  the  air  rather 
than  from  the  soil.  There  is  always 
fertility  enough  in  the  soil  for  the 
production  of  more  than  one  ear. 
Single  ear  production  is  the  result 
of  bad  breeding. 

An  Indiana  farmer  began  select- 
ing his  seed  corn  from  stalks  that 
produced  two  good  ears,  selecting  in 
each  instance  the  upper  ear.  In  a 
short  time  the  majority  of  his  stalks 
produced  two  ears  and  a  few  of  them 
produced  three.  He  continued  se- 
lecting the  upper  ear  for  seed  in 
each  case.  Now  he  has  corn  that 
sometimes  produces  as  high  as  four 
good  ears  to  the  stalk,  and  the  aver- 
age produces  more  than  two.  By 
the  proper  selection  of  seed,  one 
may  breed  corn  to  produce  more 
than  one  ear  to  the  stalk. 

But  he  cannot  do  this  by  select- 
ing his  corn  from  the  wagon  or  from 
the  crib.  He  must  select  it  from  the 
field,  where  he  can  see  from  what 
kind  of  a  plant  he  is  making  the  se- 
lection. 

The  height  at  which  the  stalk  sets 
its  ear  is  also  a  matter  of  breeding. 
Therefore,  any  farmer  can  grow  corn 
that  sets  the  ears  at  whatever  height 
he  chooses,  provided  he  makes  proper 
selection  for  breeding  such  corn. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
this  selection  must  be  made  if  it  is 
to  be  properly  made.  May  every 
corn  grower  hold  the  matter  seri- 
ously in  mind. 

Weak  Defense  a  Confession 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  a 
few  weeks  ago  made  a  direct  charge 
of  incompetence  against  the  director 
of  the  experiment  station  at  Lincoln 
and  the  dean  of  the  agricultural 
school  there.  It  feels  that  if  either 
of  these  institutions  is  to  take  the 
place  that  it  should  take  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  of  the  state, 
some  change  must  be  made  in  the 
administration. 

Either  the  director  himself  or 
some  of  his  subsidized  apologists  an- 
swer the  charge  by  showing  how  the 
institution  has  grown  in  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  in  increased  at- 
tendance at  the  agricultural  school. 
In  other  words,  they  defend  the  di- 
rector on  the  ground  that  he  has 
spent  a  whole  lot  of  money. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  said  that  the 
institution  has  grown,  not  through 
the  help  of  the  director,  but  in  spite 
of  him.  It  has  grown  because  the 
people  want  such  an  institution  and 
are  willing  to  provide  the  where- 
withal. 

It  would  have  been  better  had 
either  the  director  or  his  friends 
been  able  to  show  that  he  had  added 
luster  to  the  state,  had  raised  the 
institution  to  a  level  of  fair  compar- 
ison with  institutions  of  similar 
kind  in  other  states,  that  he  had 
made  of  it  as  much  of  a  power  in 
the  state  as  might  have  been  done. 

A  defense  that  cannot  make  these 
claims  is  a  confession  of  the  incom- 
petence charged. 


Unfair  State  Fair  Promotion 

There  are  some  minds  that  are  so 
constituted  that  they  can  see  no  way 
to  advance  their  own  interests  ex- 
cept through  an  assault  on  other  in- 
terests. It  is  a  contemptible  trait 
of  small  minds  to  attempt  to  ad- 
vance themselves  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Such  methods  earn  the 
contempt  of  all  right-minded  people, 
and  in  the  end  those  that  employ 
such  methods  get  what  they  earn. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  Fair 
Board  of  Nebraska  is  employing  just 
such  methods  in  attempting  to  pro- 
mote the  State  Fair.  He  makes  the 
preposterous  claim  that  the  State 
Fair  furnishes  more  education  to  the 
people  of  Nebraska  for  the  money 
that  it  costs  the  state  than  either  the 
university  or  the  normal  schools.  Of 
the  educational  features  of  the  State 
Fair,  this  paper  will  have  something 
to  say  in  a  later  issue.  It  contents 
itself  to  referring  to  the  unjust,  un- 
fair, indirect  attack  that  the  secre- 
tary makes  upon  the  institutions  re- 
ferred to.  In  another  column  appears 
an  article  from  a  prominent  citizen 
of  the  state  that  reflects  the  feeling, 
the  secretary  may  rest  assured,  of  a 
majority  of  the  right-minded  people 
in  the  state. 

If  the  State  Pair  is  not  big  enough 
an  institution  to  stand  solely  on  its 
own  merits,  it  had  better  go  out  of 
business.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  boost  the  State  Fair,  to  attack 
any  other  institution. 

The  cause  of  education  lies  very 
near  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Nebraska.  They  are  exceedingly 
proud  of  their  university  and  of 
their  normal  schools,  and  exceedingly 
sensitive  with  regard  to  anything 
that  reflects  upon  them.  They  are 
proud  of  these  institutions,  and  will 
resent  any  mud-slinging,  especially 
when  the  mud  is  dug  up  by  dirty 
minds  and  involves  misrepresenta- 
tion and  false  innuendo. 

One  always  doubts  the  praise- 
worthiness  of  any  enterprise  that 
employs  such  methods  in  promotion. 
The  result  of  such  methods  must  in- 
evitably tend  to  defeat  the  very  ob- 
ject they  are  employed  to  promote. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the 
State  Fair  board  had  better-  put  the 
curb  on  their  ambitions  and  self- 
seeking  secretary,  or  the  people  of 
the  state  at  large  will  take  che  job 
out  of  their  hands,  and  will  them- 
selves apply  the  curb. 

The  people  of  the  state  prize  the 
State  Fair  for  just  what  it  is,  or 
rather  for  just  what  they  think  it  is, 
but  they  do  not  love  the  secretary, 
and  are  beginning  to  distrust  him 
with  a  distrust  that  the  methods  he 
employs  proves  to  be  well  founded. 

Fremont  has  a  great  reputation 
as  an  entertainer.  It  is  going  to 
outdo  itself  at  the  big  tractor  meet. 
They  will  be  prepared  to  take  care 
of  all  comers,  and  will  entertain 
royally.  They  cannot  have  too  many 
guests,  and  they  are  going  to  show 
them  the  time  of  their  lives. 

Dr.  A.  Bostrom,  former  state  vet- 
erinarian, has  been  made  chief  ex- 
aminer for  the  Stallion  Registration 
Board  of  Nebraska.  His  former  con- 
nection with  the  board  makes  his 
services  invaluable. 
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GOLD  MEDALS 


Won  by 


CASE 


With  Its  Steam,  Gas  and  Oil 
and  Tractor  Gang  Plows 


Tractors 


This  phenomenal  demonstration  of  Case  superiority  only  continues  to  prove  that  the  standard  set 
by  Case  Machinery  is  still  the  standard  of  the  world.  Do  you  want  machinery  that  will  do  the  most 
work  in  theshor:est  time  at  the  least  cost?  The  answer  to  your  problem  is  found  only  in  Case  prod- 
ucts. In  the  field,  on  the  road,  in  the  laboratory — the  results  of  "Winnipeg  are  always  substantiated. 
Read  what  the  only  scientific,  unbiased  official  tests  of  farm  power  in  America  tell  you  of  Case  Machin- 
ery.   It  is  your  gain  to  know  the  significance  of  these  figures. 

The 
Standard  of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 
the  World 
Over 


STEAM 

The  Case  110  H.  P.  Steam  Engine  not  only 
won  the  Gold  Medal  in  its  class,  but  estab- 
lished a  new  world's  record  of  2.65  pounds  of 
coal  per  brake  horsepower  hour,  thereby- 
breaking  its  own  world's  record  by  11  per 
cent.  This  engine  has  been  entered  in  Win- 
nipeg four  times,  and  four  times  it  has  won 
the  Gold  Medals  and  four  times  it  has  been 
awarded  the  Sweepstakes  honors. 

The  Case  80  H.  P.  Steam — three  times  en- 
tered— three  times  Gold  Medal  winneT.  No 
other  engine  has  ever  approached  the  record 
of  this  one — except  our  own  110.  By  again 
winning  the  Gold  Medal  in  its  class  this  year, 
this  engine  substantiates  our  claims  that  when 
Case  engines  compete,  it  is  only  against  their 
own  previous  records.  This  engine  holds  the 
record  for  the  lowest  coal  consumption  per 
draw  bar  horsepower  hour,  the  lowest  water 
consumption  per  draw  bar  horsepower  hour, 
and  the  lowest  water  consumption  per  brake 
horsepower  hour — excepting  the  Case  110. 

The  40  H.  P.  Steam.  In  winning  the  Gold 
Medal  in  this  year's  Contest,  its  nearest  com- 
petitor was  an  engine  weighing  65  per  cent  or 
over  6%  tons  more,  and  costing  $1,04  0  more 
than  this  tractor.  In  1910  and  '11  this  Case 
engine  received  diplomas  of  award,  because  no 
other  manufacturer  dared  pit  his  cngino 
against  the  Case  "4  0".  In  fact  there  never 
has  been  an  engine  entered  against  the  Case 
"40"  which  properly  belonged  in  this  class — 
a  class  intended  to  include  only  engines  un- 
der 60  brake  horsepower. 

These  figures  are  eloquent  testimony  to  our 
wisdom  in  continuing  to  improve  our  steam, 
as  well  as  our  internal  combustion  engines, 
while  other  manufacturers  have  forgotten 
their  steam  products  In  their  frantic  offorts 
to  get  upon  the  market  a  gas  tractor  that  will 
equal  Case. 


OIL 


The  Gold  Medal  winning  score  of  the  Case 
60  H.  P.  Oil  Tractor  illustrates  the  value  of 
those  sterling  qualities  that  have  won  inter- 
national fame  for  Case  Machinery.  In  scoring 
79.15  points  on  design  and  construction,  out 
of  a  possible  hundred,  this  tractor  prove! 
that  simplicity,  accessibility  and  rigidity,  com- 
bined with  economy,  go  to  make  the  perfect 
tractor — the  one  that  will  earn  real  dollars 
for  its  owner.  This  tractor  has  always  won  a 
higher  score  for  accessibility,  protection  of 
working  parts,  oasy  manipulation,  than  any 
other  make  in  any  internal  combustion  class 
entered  at  Winnipeg.  Its  Gold  Medal  is  a  just, 
recognition  of  those  features  that  have  always 
characterized  CaBe  Maehinery — Design  and 
Construction. 

PLOWS 

Cane  won  both  field  Medals  and  KwccpstsU.  M 
Honor*  awarded  to  plows.  Our  tractor  kuiiK  plows 
led  their  closest  (  OTTIpet  Hot  :(  III  .ill  l  In-  essentials' 
<<r  Kood  plowing — those  finalities  which  a.  prac- 
tical plowman  demands  Our  I  0-bot  t  mil.  I  1-Inch 
tractor  khiik  plow  won  the  Cold  Medal  In  the 
larKO  class,  and  tho  B-bottoin.  1 4-Inch  automatic 

 lift   tractor  KnnK  plow  won   the  Hold   Medal  In 

the  small  chins.     Thl*  last  named  outclassed  Its 
nearest     com  pel  1 1 or,     a     much     hernliled    "  lif 
plow.    wlnn.T   or    last    year's   'Sold    Medal,  when 
i'aso  did  not  compete. 


The  Catalog  Tells  the  Details 


The  winning  of  Gold  Medals  by  Ca:;e  prod- 
ucts in  1  his  Winnipeg  Contest,  is  poslllvo 
proof  to  the  purchaser  of  farm  power  that  In 
this  field  Case  has  no  rivals.  The  Winnipeg 
Motor    Contest    is    International,    under  the 

■upervMon  of  the  Canadian  government  ana 
is  the  only  scientific,  unbiased  official  test  of 


TractorH  and  Traction  Gang  Plows  In  America 
We  shall  he  very  glad  to  furnish  further  In 
formation  reenrdlnK  the  details  of  construe 
lion  of  our  tractors  and  tractor  gang  plow-. 
Your  request  for  a  catalog  <>r  any  other  Infor 
niatlon   will    receive   Immediate  aeluiowlodg 

men! . 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

6557  State  Street,  Racine.  Wisconsin 


The  score  of  the  Case  4  0  Gas  and  Oil  Trac- 
tor, burning  gasoline  and  kerosene,  won  the 
Gold  Medal  in  each  class.  When  reduced  to 
its  simplest  terms,  its  score  showed  that  with 
gasoline  it  cost  our  closest  competitor  4  2  per 
cent  more  to  plow  an  acre  than  Case,  and  on 
kerosene  32  per  cent  more.  Further,  that  on 
gasoline  our  average  Draw  Bar  Pull  was  20 
per  cent  more  than  our  competitor,  and  we 
produced  41  per  cent,  more  Draw  Bar  Horse- 
power, with  the  same  amount  of  fuel.  On 
kerosene  our  average  Draw  Par  Pull  was  49 
per  cent  more  than  that  of  our  competitor, 
and  our  "40"  produced  65  per  cent  more 
Draw  Par  Horsepower  with  the  same  amount 
of  fuel  than  our  competitor. 

The  lower  your  operatmg  costs,  the  higher 
your  profits.  This  Is  the  final  standard  of 
\alue,  and  on  this  score  Case  4(1  is  without  a 
rival 

The  Cafe  25  won  the  Gold  Medal  in  Its  class 
scoring  lid  jut  cenl  more  points  than  its  com- 
petitor. Wh  have  often  stated  that  wo  do  no 
experimenting  at  the  expense  of  our  custom 
era.  This  is  again  proved  by  the  notable  fact 
that  this  25  If.  p.  Tractor  was  the  very  flmt 
of  Its  type  publicly  to  he  exhibited.  The  fact 
that  II  won  the  Cold  Modal,  surprised  n<  one, 
familiar  with  Case  design  ami  construction. 
The  accessibility  ami  protection  of  the  work 
lug  pnrtH.  its  compact iichh,  thoroughness  and 
ImplW  lty  In  construction  were  the  I'ltvj  of  all 
manufacturers. 


I.  I.  •  iimo  ThroilihiK  Machine  Co..  Im 
007  Stnto  atroet,  Undue,  Wmcuimln. 

I'lnano  wml  I'atnlo,.  of  Wonm,  Man  and  OH 
Tractor*  ami  Tractor  Manic  Clown,  alnn  Informa- 
tion  rcuairlinu   your  pn  uliloi,   to  dnilem. 
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Saves  % jthe  Cost 

Of  Fall  Plowing 

You  can  put  this  small,  light  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  and  "Self- 
Lift"  plow  up  against  the  stiffest  kind  of  fall  plowing  and  easily  save  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  cost  of  horse  plowing  on  every  acre,  and  do  it  with 
less  drudgery.  You  Can  plow  deep — 6  to  8  inches — finish  ip  to  15  acres  daily 
and  do  a  better,  quicker  job.  Work  the  outfit  24  hours  every  day,  if  necessary. 
Specially  designed  carburetor  on  tractor  guaranteed  to  handle  cheapest 
KEROSENE  on  heavy,  light  or  no  loads.  No  plowman  needed. N  One  man  runs 
the  entire  outfit  right  from  the  engine  platform. 


H 


The  27  B.  H.  P. 

ART- PAR 

-OIL  TRACTOR- 


R 


is  built  light,  yet  amply  strong,  with  no  dead  weight  to  drag,  around  or  waste 
power.  Every  detail  is  simple  in  construction.  Tractor  has  only  300  parts — that 
is  500  to  1200  less  than  all  others.  Drive  wheels  are  solid  steel  castings — not  built 
up,  and  afford  31%  greater  surface  contact,  due  to  wonderful  wave  form  lugs.  For 
extremely  soft  soil,  drivers  can  be  equiptwith  "Hold  Fast"  extension  lugs,  the  lugs 
that  hold  to  the  soil  with  a  bull  dog  grip,  yet  do  not  injuriously  pack  or  tear  it  up. 

The  Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift"  Plow 

is  one-third  lighter  and  has  one-third  less  parts  than  any  other.  Automatic  lift 
is  operated  by  a  slight  pull  on  a  rope  attached  to  the  clutch  lever.  Separate 
hand-lift  attachment  for  raising  or  lowering  any  individual  bottom  without  dis- 
turbing adjustment  of  rest  of  plow.  Special  spring  beam  coupler  permits  bot- 
toms to  skid  around  or  pass  over  stones,  etc.  Furrow  wheel  keeps  plow  straight 
in  furrow.  There  are  several  features  about  this  Tractor  and  plow  that  you 
ought  to  know  about  before  you  invest  in  a  power  equipment.  We  build  a  power 
outfit  for  any  farm,  large  or  small.     ^rite  today  for  iUustrated  catah^  speAal 

circulars,  etc.,  and  let  us  counsel  nuitb  you 
on  your  power  requirements. 


'With  tractor  in  motion, 
engine  operator  is  clear- 
ing a  single  bottom  of 
trash.  Adjustment  of 
rest  of  plow  remains 
undisturbed. 


Hart-Parr  Go. 

254  Lawler  St. 
Charles  City,  la. 


Cheap,  Efficient   Hog  Shed 


Nebraska   Hog   Shed — Cheap,   but    Affording     Absolute     Protection  — 
May  Be  Used  for  Stock  Hogs  or   for  Individual  Farrowing  Pens 


/">  R  /I     1  Roller  Bearing— 

Crop  Maker  Fanning  Mai 


The  easiest-running:  fanning:  mill  a  man  ever  turned— therefore  the 
one  for  complete  service  and  biggest  results. 

Every  farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  good  fanning  mill.  If  you  don't 

own  one  now,  you  are  probably  thinking  of  buying.  But  before  you  do  buy,  let 
us  send  you  a  Free  Book  telling  about  our  great  offer,  which  enables  you  to  prove  to, 
your  own  satisfaction  the  wonderful  capacity  of  this  Crop  Maker  tor  perfect  work.  \ 

30  Day  Trial— Direct  Factory  Price 


We  mean  just  what  we  say— free  use  of  the  Crop  Maker  on  your  own  farm  for  a  full  month,  without 
obligation  to  buy,  with  the  machine  yours  at  factory  price  when  you  find  that  all  we  claim  for  it  is  true. 
The  Crop  Maker  runs 41  like  oil  M  because  it  has  roller  bearings.  It  cleans,  separates  and  grades  grains 
and  seeds  of  all  kinds— turns  out  perfect  seed  for  planting — insures  bigger  crops  and  larger  profits. 
You  will  make  many  times  its  cost  in  a  single  season.  This  machine  goes  to  you  from  us— one  small 
profit  added  to  the  actual  expense  of  making.  Be  sure  to  write  at  once  for  the  Free  Book,  detailed 
description,  price  and  complete  offer.   Please  write  today* 

ST.  PAUL  TANNING  MILL  CO.,  Station        6  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


ienasc 


stays  put  and  stays  tight  against  sun,  rain, 
wind,  snow,  heat,  cold,  alkalis,  and  acids. 
Put  it  on  all  your  buildings.   Apply  it  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet 
Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book.  Free. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


CORRESPONDENT  asks  for 
directions  for  building  a 
cheap,  efficient  hog  shed. 
A  picture  of  such  a  hog 
shed  is  here  shown,  a  shed  that  has 
been  in  practical  use  for  a  dozen 
years  fja.  ieastern  Nebraska.  This 
shed  serves  a  double  purpose.  Dur- 
ing the  farrowing  season  it  is  di- 
vided into  individual  farrowing 
pens  for  brood  sows.  Outside  of  the 
shed  there  is  a  little  yard  for  each 
farrowing  pen.  With  such  a  shed 
as  this,  each  sow  at  farrowing  time 
has  a  pen  within  the  building,  five 
by  eight  feet  in  dimension,  and  out- 
side of  the  building  a  yard  also  five 
by  eight  feet.  Thus  each  sow  has  a 
runway  of  five  by  sixteen  feet. 
When  the  farrowing  season  is  over 
all  the  doors  may  be  left  open  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  herd  in 
general.  The  small  pens  under  the 
shed  prevent  the  general  herd  from 
bunching  up  too  much  during  cold 
weather. 

Here  are  the  directions  for  build- 
ing such  a  shed:  Set  posts  in  the 
ground  four  feet  apart  in  such  a  way 
that  the  posts  will  project  four 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  On  the  top  of  these  posts 
nail  flatwise  2x6  cypress  dimension 
pieces  for  sills.  The  posts  should 
be  set  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
sills  are  in  place  the  inclosure  will 
measure  eight  feet  wide  from  out- 
side to  outside  of  the  sills.  As  each 
of  the  farrowing  pens  is  five  feet 
wide,  the  length  of  the  inclosure 
should  be  in  even  multiples  of  five 
feet  and  should  be  long  enough  to 
furnish  as  many  individual  farrow- 
ing pens  as  are  desired.  Beneath  the 
2x6  sills  nail  to  the  posts  1x4  cypress 
pieces.  Cypress  Is  recommended 
because  it  is  practically  indestructi- 
ble and  will  not  rot.  When  all  this 
has  been  done  the  builder  will  have 
a  box  eight  feet  wide  and  six  inches 
deep  and  of  whatever  length  he  de- 
sires. Fill  this  box  full  of  earth, 
tamped  hard;  or,  better  still,  with 
sand,  if  sand  is  convenient.  Over 
the  top  of  this  earth  floor,  raised  in 
this  way  six  inches  above  the  level, 
stretch  Elwood  woven  wire  corn- 
cribbing  and  fasten  it  at  both  ends 
thoroughly.  Then  over  this  corn- 
cribbing  throw  a  couple  of  inches 
more  of  earth  and  tamp  it  thor- 
oughly. This  makes  the  floor  of  the 
hod  shed.  It  is  raised  far  enough 
above  the  ground  to  remain  abso- 


lutely dry  at  all  times.  Little  pigs 
must  be  kept  dry  and  warm.  The 
woven  wire  corn-cribbing  prevents 
the  hogs  from  rooting  up  the  floor. 
It  is  practically  indestructible  and 
inexpensive  when  compared  with 
any  other  kind  of  a  floor. 

Next  put  up  the  studding  and  raft- 
ers. These  should  be  set  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart.  The  rear  studding 
should  be  three  feet  long  and  the 
studding  for  the  front  of  the  shed 
should  be  five  feet  long.  The  shed 
should  face  the  south.  When  stud- 
ding and  rafters  are  in  place,  put 
in  the  partitions  between  the  far- 
rowing pens.  The  lower  two  feet 
of  the  partitions  should  be  of  boards 
well  nailed  and  stayed.  Above  the 
boards  woven  wire  fencing  may  be 
used.  After  the  partitions  are  all 
in  place,  put  on  the  siding  and  the 
roof.  The  material  for  this  should 
be  cheap,  1x6  tongued  and  grooved 
sheathing.  Cover  knot  holes  and 
cracks  with  tin,  which  may  be  had 
by  melting  down  tin  cans  that  are 
abundant  on  every  farm.  Cover  the 
roof  and  back  side  with  the  best  qual- 
ity of  felt  roofing,  well  nailed.  In 
siding  up  the  front,  a  door  two  by 
two  and  a  half  feet  should  be  left  at 
the  bottom,  in  each  pen,  to  allow  the 
hogs  to  go  in  and  out.  This  door 
may  be  closed  in  bad  weather  to 
keep  out  storm.  The  upper  two  feet 
of  the  siding  in  front  of  each  pen 
should  be  made  into  a  door,  which 
may  be  dropped  in  fair  weather  to 
allow  the  sun  to  shine  into  the  nest. 
It  should  be  closed  in  bad  weather 
to  protect  the  occupants. 

For  the  outside  yard,  build 
panels  of  2x4s  and  woven  wire  for 
partitions  between  the  yards.  These 
panels  should  be  three  by  eight  feet. 
When  fitted  in  place,  board  up  the 
front  of  the  combined  yards  three 
feet  high,  leaving  a  door  into  each 
yard. 

Here  is  a  hog  shed  that  is  com- 
pletely wind  and  water  proof,  af- 
fords each  brood  sow  ample  room  at 
farrowing  time,  and,  by  leaving  all 
doors  open,  may  be  used  by  the  gen- 
eral herd  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  be  prevented  from  bunching  up 
too  much  in  bad  weather.  Builders 
who  are  looking  for  efficiency,  at 
the  least  expense,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  try  this  plan.  Small  indi- 
vidual feeding  troughs  may  be  pre- 
pared for  each  pen. 
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vJebraska   Fair   Board  Tactics 

"Knocking"  the  University  to  Boost  the  Fair 


R 


IDICULOUS  antagonism  to 
the  university  has  again 
broken  out  in  a  new  and 
unheard-of  form.  This 
ime  the  attack,  is  found  in  the  State 
ioard  of  Agriculture's  official  or- 
;an,  "Nebraska."  The  article  is 
vritten  by  Mr.  George  W.  Kline, 
resent  managing  editor  of  the  "Ne- 
)raska,"  and  at  one  time,  I  am  in- 
ormed,  secretary  of  the  Nebraska 
"niversity  Alumni  Association,  and 
s  a  very  judiciously  screened  and 
unningly  veiled  assault  on  univer- 
sity efficiency  and  economy.  Start- 
ng  out  as  a  boom  "write  up,"  a 
;ort  of  story-advertisement  about 
he  coming  State  Fair,  it  is  finally 
;ought  to  prejudice  the  popular  mind 
igainet  the  State  University  in  what 
uirports  to  be  a  comparison  of  the 
■elative  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
wo  great  educational  institutions — 
he  State  Fair  and  the  State  Univer- 
sity. As  a  taxpayer  who  is  proud  of 
ioth  these  institutions  for  the  great 
;ood  they  have  done  the  state,  I 
irotest  against  any  attempt  to  pop- 
ilarize  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
ither. 

Comparison  of  Fair  with  Schools 
Comparing  the  relative  cost  to  the 
axpayers  of  the  fair  and  the  uni- 
ersity,  Mr.  Kline  writes: 

Without  disparaging  in  the  least 
he  work  done  by  the  State  Univer- 
ity  and  the  normal  schools,  the 
tate  Fair  can  claim  an  enormous 
dvantage  over  both  in  the  matter 
f  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The  State 
Iniversity  costs  the  taxpayers  of 
febraska  $1,760,000  a  biennium, 
nd  to  this  sum  must  be  added  the 
roceeds  of  the  three-quarters  of  a 
a  ill  levy  made  by  the  last  legisla- 
ure,  and  this  will  be  over  $600,000 
,  biennium.  The  state  normal 
chools  cost  the  people  of  the  state 
800,000  each  two  years.  For  1911 
,nd  1912  the  State  Fair  was  main- 
ained  by  an  appropriation  of  $19,- 
100,  $15,000  for  repairs  for  a 
trandstand  and  $4,000  for  pre- 
niums. 

Comparing  the  educational  value 
>f  the  State  Fair  and  the  State  Uni- 
rersity,  Mr.  Kline  writes: 

The  State  University  and  the  nor- 
Dfll  schools  are  for  the  purpose  of 
>reparing  the  young  for  intelligent 
ictivity  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
Ife."  On  the  other  hand,  the  State 
rair,  with  its  many  object  lessons, 
8  distinctly  the  college  of  the  busy 
nan — the  man  who  is  bearing  his 
hare  of  the  burdens  of  life,  provld- 
ng  for  his  family,  paying  his  just 
>roportion  of  the  taxes  and  striving 
o  improve  his  condition  in  every 
vay.  Such  a  man  has  no  time  for 
he  ordinary  means  of  education. 
He  cannot  attend  college  or  take 
ipecial  courses.  However,  he  can, 
>y  taking  a  vacation  of  five  days, 
lecure  valuable  and  practical  educa- 
tion applicable  to  his  every-day 
leeds,  and  he  can  obtain  this  infor 
nation  direct  from  the  object  lea- 
sons  displayed  by  men  who  have 
successfully  mastered  the  difficult 
irt  of  profitable  agriculture. 

Source  of  These  Attacks 

While  the  form  of  this  hidden 
thrust  at  the  university  is  the  work 
it  Mr.  Kline,  responsibility  for  the 
IttbstaiICA  is  easily  fixed.  Mr.  Klin'', 
as  manager  of  the  "Nebraska,"  is 
the  employe  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  As  author  of 
the  article  he  obtained  the  facts 
upon  which  he  bases  his  laughable 


comparison  from  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. Plainly,  there  is  only  one  man 
on  top  of  earth  at  whose  door  must 
be  laid  the  responsibility  for  these 
sinister  implications,  and  that  man 
isi  none  other  than  the  present  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Furthermore,  so  characteristic  of 
the  secretary  is  the  comparison  it- 
self that  no  one  who  has  heard 
Mellor  and  read  the  article  would 
mistake  its  identity.  To  those  most 
familiar  with  his  appearance  in  pub- 
lic, and  his  public  utterances,  the 
secretary  is  one  of  our  ablest  "self- 
made"  men.  He  attaches  no  neces- 
sary value  to  a  college  educa- 
tion, and  he  looks  upon  the 
State  University  not  as  an  effi- 
cient factor  in  production,  but  more 
as  a  luxury  and  excess.  Moreover, 
the  secretary  is  not  only  responsible 
for  the  "Nebraska"  and  its  contents, 
but  also  for  the  State  Fair.  As 
manager  of  this  important  exposi- 
tion, he  has  made  it  the  greatest 
place  of  amusement  in  the  state, 
and,  like  other  great  showmen,  he 
loves  to  justify  the  questionable  util- 
ity of  his  pet  institution  by  ascrib- 
ing to  it  an  educational  value.  By 
nature  he  is  less  friendly  than  hos- 
tile to  the  university,  and  by  office 
he  is  custodian  of  the  fair.  Hew 
easy  and  how  natural,  therefore,  for 
the  more  fluent  pen-pusher,  Mr. 
Kline,  equipped  with  his  well  known 
spleen  against  the  university,  to  se- 
cure the  permission  of  the  secretary 
in  producing  attacks  on  an  institu- 

(CONTINl/ED   ON   PAGE  TWENTY-ONE.) 


Post 
Toasties 

for  Lunch 


Appetizing  and  whole- 
some these*  liot  .Summer 
days. 

No  cooking  —  no  hot 
kitchen. 

Beady  to  eat  direct  from 
tlie  package  — fresh,  crisp 
and  dainty. 

Serve  with  cream  and 
Sugar  —  and  sometimes 
fresh  herries  and  fruit. 

Post  Toasties  are  this 

hits  of  IihIkin  <'orn,  toast- 
ed to  a  golden  brown. 

'Acceptable  at  any 
meal — 

Post  Toasties 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


PUT 
AN 


INDEPENDENT  SILO 

on  Your  Farm  This  Summer 

and  get  the  most  out  of  your  corn  crop. 
You  know  you  will  buy  one  sometime; 
get  it  now  and  let  it  pay  for  itself.  It 
will  do  this  in  one  season.  Saves  $3.00 
per  ton  on  your  rough  feed. 

The  Independent  is  constructed  of 
finest  quality  Washington  fir,  full 
length  staves,  door  frame  of  unusual1 
strength.  Is  guaranteed  to  the  limit.  You 
can't  buy  a  better  silo.  Our  price  can't  be 
matched.  We  ship  on  approval  and  at  a 
day's:  notice.  Free  silo  book  gives  the  facts 
Independent  ftno  on  Farm  vou  have  wanted.  Tell  us  where  to  send 
of   Frank  Krivolilavek, 

Schuyler,  Ne'o.  yours. 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  Nebraska  State  Fair. 


Independent 

2326  University  Avenue. 


Silo  Co. 

St.  Paul  Minnesota. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-Sure-to-pay. 
Stock  for  sale  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  10c  for 
copy,  "GOOD  POULTRY,"  our  quarterly  maga- 
zine. 23c  n  year.  Quotes  prices— gives  valuable 
record  covering  3  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way. 
Write  tonight. 

Shorewood.  Farms  Co.,  Sausratuck,  Mich. 


KANABEC  COUNTY,  MINN. 

WANTS  SETTLERS 


Buy  a  farm  on  easy  terms,  in  the  heart 
of  the  best  clover  country  in  the  world, 
65  miles  from  Minneapolis.  Money 
made  raising  corn,  potatoes,  cattle,  hay 
and  hogs.  Plenty  of  water.  Clay  loam 
soil,  with  clay  sub-soil.  200  acre  farm 
5  miles  from  town,  $33. OO  an  acre. 
120  acres,  2  miles  from  town.  $3t>.00 
an  acre.  3120  acres,  good  pasture  and 
hardwood  timber  land,  S  1  li.OO  an  acre. 
Two  miles  from  railroad,  and  lake 
Mille  Lacs.  Send  for  Pree  Map,  and 
special  bargain  list.  Write.  RALPH, 
at  once.  204  Corn  Exchange  Bld£», 
Minneapolis*  Minn* 


BINDER 


SADDLES 


Attachment  with  Corn  Harvester 
cuts  ami  throws  in  pn<*s  on  har- 
vester or  wimows.  Mail  a*id  hoM° 
Cuts  and  shorks  equal  with  a  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Prire 
•20.00.  W.  H.  BUXTON,  of  Johnstown.  Ohio,  writes:  "The  Har- 
vester has  proven  all  you  claim  for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  in.* 
ov»>r  |85  in  Labor  last  year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  600 
sh,.eks;  will  make  4  hushels  corn  to  a  shock.  "Testimonials  ami 
cata'  s  free,  ihowinj!  pictures  of  harvester.  Adriraa 
HEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Salina,  gan. 

FAMOUS  COLLINS 

None  genuine 
with  out  the. 
Collins  stamp. 
The  same  old 
saddle  at  the 
same  old  price, 
the  best  sad- 
dle ever  made; 
•and  made  by 
the  same  old 
men  that  have 
made  them 
for    2!>  years. 
Write  for  free 
1913  catalog.   r 

ALFRED   COKKISH  &  CO. 

1212  rarnam  Street,  OMAHA,  NEB, 


m 

m 
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The  largest  exhibition  of 
power  farming  machines 
^evershown  in  America, 

Organized  by 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Under  the  auspices  oi  the  Fremont  Commercial  Qub 

Fremont,  Neb.,  September  8th  to  13th 

More  than  40  machines 
500  acre  field 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  hoc  nnd  mm- 
parr  the  nctunl  work  of  thr  host 
makes  <>(  trnrtor*  at  work  in  the  lick) 
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This  Book 
Will  Tell 


—  all  the  startling  facts 
about  the  LEADER 
Tractor     and  also 
about  the  Leader  En- 
gines. If  your  farm  is 
from  100  to  1000  acres 
you  certainly  can  save 
money  on  the  LEAD- 
ER Tractor.    Get  all 
facts  and  convince 
yourself,  '  Learn  all 
about  its  thorough 
construction— its  se- 
lective sliding  gears, 
made  of  nickel  cru- 
cible steel,  its  dou- 
ble   opposed  cylin- 
ders, balanced 
power  and  its  big 
record    of  results. 
Don't  fail  to  get  our 
book.  Write  a  postal 
or  letter 


Makes  Big  Profits 
On  Corn  Belt  Farms 


:ader:: 


The  18  H.  P.  Leader  Tractor  is  built  especially  for  ordinary 
sized  farms— 100  and  200  to  800  and  1000  acres.  It's  just  the 
thing  for  farms  in  the  corn  belt.  The  right  weight,  the  right 
power,  the  right  size,  is  built  low,  but  with  good  clearance,  and  is 
made  of  the  highest  grade  materials.  It's  a  regular  little  giant 
for  its  compact  size.  Can  positively  do  all  your  field  work,  includ- 
ing corn  cultivating.  No  other  tractor  has  been  known  to  do  this. 
It  can  displace  10  to  12  horses. 

The  Leader  Tractor 

Ca?i  Jteduce  Your  Cost  of  Crop  Production 
It  has  often  saved  11  to  13  cents  per  bushel  of  corn  and  4  to  5 
cents  per  bushel  of  oats.   It  does  work  for  a  less  cost  than  the 
very  best  method  of  using  horses. 

Pays  for  itself  in  13  Months 
on  100  Acres  or  More 

This  is  an  actual  fact.   The  upkeep  cost  of  the  LEADER  is  as- 
toundingrly  economical. 
You  just  ought  to  see  the  LEADER  pulling  the  latest  corn  pickers  and  huskers.  It 
surely  would  surprise  and  convince. 
And  then  for  plowing— the  LEADER  will  pull  3  or  4  14- 
inch  plow  bottoms  up  a  X5>%  grade.    That's  a  demonstra- 
tion that  proves  efficiency.  The  LEADER  weighs  cnly  2J£ 
tons,  with  a  draw  bar  pull  of  2,800  to  3,000  pounds.    It  will 
work  in  soft  or  rough  ground  with  power  to  spare,  /. 
where  many  big  tractors  couldn't  move  them-  £: 
selves:  Will  not  pack  the  soil  as  much  __;'V>;i 
as  a  corn  or  grain  binder.  Also  has 
18  horse  power  on  belt  to  run  your 
silo  filler,  feed  grinder,  threshing  . 
outfit,  haybaler,  etc.   Sold  on  Ap-  J 
proval— do  the  work  on  your  farm  f 
before  you  pay  us  one  dollar.  Wrke  j 
for  "Book  of  Farm  Power"  and.  learn 
all  about  the  LEADER.   Learn  how  ; 
you  can  own  one  on  a  money-saving  i 
proposition.    Why  not  learn  how  you 
can  make  your  work  ea.        i  !  at 
f    same  time  earn  bigger  profits?  Put  your  f  ' 
letter  or  postal  in  the  mail  to  us  today. 

The  Leader  Engine  Co. 
Box  245,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  £3 


Truth  About  Silos— Reliable  Information 


(f-OXTTNTBD   FROM   PAGE  SEVEN) 


Underground 
Carburetor 
in  Yard. 


Automatic 
Pressure  Pump 
in  Basement. 


A  Modern  Lighting  Plant 

Lights  your  house  ancf  runs  a  Gas 
Stove.  No  generating.  Perfectly  safe. 
Works  itself.  Carburetor  and  gaso- 
lene buried  in  ground  outside  of 
house.  No  gas  in  house  except  what 
is  in  iron  pipes  and  that  is  85% 
air.  We  have  been  in  this  bus- 
iness 10  years  and  we  can  light  your 
house  and  '•un  a  gas  range  and  do  it 
economically.  Best  thing  on  the  mar- 
ket for  farm  homes,  and  right  up-to- 
date.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  and  send  you  Free  Cata- 
logue. 

R.  P.  STRUTHERS  CO., 
1108  Farnam  St..  -  -  Omaha,  Neb. 


DON'T  FAIL  TO  SEE 

BEATRICE  IRON  WORKS' 

FARMING  TOOLS  AT  THE  NEBRASKA  STATE  FAIR 

A  full  line  of  cultivating1  and'  grain  seeding  machinery — land  rollers, 
combined  grain  and  alfalfa  grinders,  alfalfa  cultivators,  road  drags,  sickle 
bars',  etc.,  etc.  New  features  shown  this  year  for  the  first  time  instantly 
appeal  to  both  dealer  and  farmer  alike. 

Our  Experts  Will  Take  Pleasure  in  Showing  Goods 

THE  BEATRICE  IRON  WORKS,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 

IN  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 
$20.00  TO  $50.00  WEEKLY 

I  will  prepare  several  young  men  for  positions  in 
theautomobile  business  in  ten  weeks  BY  MAIL, 
and  assist  them  to  secure  good  positions. 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  TUITION  UNTIL 
POSITION  IS  SECURED.  Write  at  once 
for  particulars.  R.  S.  PRICE,  Automobde  Expert, 
Box  463  K,    Los  Angeles,  California. 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  greatest  of  all  layers— regular  egg  machines 
— Shorewood  Strain,  produced  from  Lady  Mourine 
and  Prince  Peerless,  trap-nested  true  to  Standard. 
Bred-to-Iay-Sure-to-pay.  Stock  and  eggs  f^r  sale. 
Orders  booked  for  future  delivery.  Send  Mc  for 
copy.  "GOOD  POULTRY."  our  quarterly  maga- 
zine, 25c  a  year,  with  3  months'  egg  record,  each 
i?sue  practical  instruction  on  the  business  side  of 
poultry  raising — the  Shorewood  way — write  tonight. 
Shorewood,  Farms  Co.,  Sausratuck,  Mich. 


GET  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  TO  ORDER 
With  You  and  Get  a  FREE  GATE 


To  get  you  to  order  early  this  fall 
we  are  going  to  give  away  500 
more  gates  at  once.  Built  en- 
tirely of  Channel  Steel,  and  filled  with  steel  rods. 
Stronger  than  any  three  others.  PRICE  IS  RIGHT. 
(See  this  gate  at  Iowa,  N'eb.  and  Minn.  State 
fairs.)  Address 

C.  L.  PADE,  118  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


Nebraska  Silo  Erected  in  1906 — Blown  Down  in  1911 


to  classify  wood  stave  silos  as  per- 
i.ianent  structures,  and  this  impossi- 
bility rests  not,  as  the  wood  stave 
silo  men  claim,  upon  failure  to  ob- 
serve mechanical  principles  in  the 
erection  of  them,  but  upon  qualities 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  itself  of 
the  material.  Nor  can  such  a  state 
of  affairs  be  charged  to  the  fact  that 
these  silos  were  not  properly  guyed, 
because  no  guying  is  sufficient  to 
hold  such  material  in  proper  place 
with  a  proper  degree  of  rigidity  to 
insure  stability. 

Wood  Will  Decay 

No  wood  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  elements  is  safe  from  decay. 
The  rains  that  beat  upon  the  out- 
side of  a  silo,  the  change  in  moist- 
ure conditions  and  in  temperature, 
the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the 
enclosed  ensilage,  all  help  to  hasten 
the  process  of  decay.  There  are 
many  stave  silos  erected  within  this 
territory  that  have  become  useless 
until  repaired,  because  some  of  the 
staves  have  rotted  beyond  repair. 
An  illustration  that  accompanies 
this  article  shows  such  a  silo.  This 
defect  in  silos  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  were 
not  careful  enough  in  selecting  their 
material,  or  were  too  grasping  to 
furnish  the  best  material  obtainable 
for  the  price  paid.  Members  of  the 
United  States  Silo  company  have 
been  very  careful  to  advertise  that 
they  used  nothing  but  single-length 
staves  that  are  entirely  free  from 
knots.  Everyone  that  knows  any- 
thing about  lumber  knows  that  a 
sound  knot  with  the  curling  wood 
tissue  that  surrounds  it  will  outlast 
any  other  part  of  the  piece  in  which 
it  is  found.  If  the  United  States 
Silo  men  had  been  as  careful  to  re- 
ject all  staves  that  contained  a  strip 
of  sap,  they  would  better  have  con- 
served the  interests  of  the  silo  user. 
The  sap  part  of  wood  decays  very 
rapidly. 

Cost  of  the  Wood  Stave  Silo 

The  wood  stave  silo  has  been  sold 
in  this  territory  at  such  an  exorbi- 
tant price  that  its  sale  has  been 
very  largely  limited.  Any  man  that 
has  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
the  cost  of  material  knows  that  the 
price  charged  by  the  United  States 
Silo  people   for   their   silos  is   ex-  \ 


cessive.  More  than  this,  at  this  ex- 
cessive price,  only  the  material  of 
the  silo  is  sold,  delivered  at  the 
railroad  station  of  the  buyer.  The 
buyer  must  then  put  in  his  own 
foundation,  must  put  on  a  roof,  and 
if  he  is  to  do  the  best  by  his  silo, 
must  give  it  the  best  possible  paint 
protection.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Silo  company  sold 
to  the  state  farm  at  Lincoln  a  silo  for 
$295,  having  cut  the  price  from 
$347.50.  This  silo,  before  it  was 
completed  and  ready  for  silage,  had 
cost  the  state  in  the  vicinity  of  $700. 
A  permanent  silo  might  have  been 
erected  for  much  less  money. 

The  material  of  which  these  silos 
are  made  at  one  time  cost  the  silo 
manufacturers  $3  3.  per"  thousand 
feet  laid  down  at  Missouri  river 
points,  with  the  exception  of  stations 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad. 
Later  the  price  was  advanced  to  $38 
per  thousand  feet.  The  present  price 
is  about  $34  per  thousand  feet. 
These  prices  are  for  full-lengtli 
staves.  The  price  on  two-piece 
staves  is  about  $4  per  thousand 
less.  In  a  silo  sixteen  feet  by  thirty 
feet  the  staves  contain  3,510  board 
feet.  When  an  accurate  account  is 
taken  of  the  amount  of  lumber  and 
of  hardware  used  in  building  a  silo, 
and  the  price  of  these  is  put  at  the 
figure  which  the  silo  manufacturers 
are  compelled  to  pay,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  silo  for  which  $347.50  is 
demanded  costs  the  manufacturers 
less  than  $150.  The  price  demanded 
is  accordingly  seen  to  be  excessive 
and  extortionate.  No  farmer  is  jus- 
tified in  paying  such  a  price,  espe- 
cially for  material  that  in  its  very 
nature  cannot  endure.  By  the  em- 
ployment of  such  uncommercial 
methods,  methods  that  surely  would 
not  be  adopted  except  by  commer- 
cial amateurs,  the  United  States  Silo 
company  members  have  placed  a 
limit  to  the  output  of  their  own 
product.  They  have  over-reached 
themselves,  and  lessened  the  demand 
for  the  silos  they  sell. 


The  new  Chinese  republic  has  es- 
tablished a  department  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestry.  For  a  long  time 
China  had  been  pointed  out  as  the 
most  backward  nation  in  forest 
work. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 


Old  Hob  White 

Old  Bob  White's  a  funny  bird— 

li'imnit'ot   vol!  l'\  >•!'  hi-anl! 

Hear   him    whistle-'Okl- Hob- White!' 
You  can  hear  him,  clean  Horn  where 
He's  'wav   'dost  the  wheat   i i > ■  1  ■  1  there. 
Whistlln'  like  he  didn't  care— 
"Old-Bob-White!" 

Whistles  allez  1st  the  same- 
Sn's  we  won  t  fergit  his  name. 

Hear  him  say  it-"01d-Bob-White!" 
There'    He's  whizzed  off  down  the  lane- 
Gone  back  where  his  folks  is  stayin'. 
Hear  him!    There  he  goes  again— 
•'Old-Bob-White!'' 

When  boys  ever  tries  to  git 
Clost  to  him,  how  quick  he  11  qu  t 
Whistlln'   his  "Old-Bob-White." 
■•Whoo-rhoo-rhoo!"  he's  up  and  flew, 
1st  a-purt'  nigh  skeerln  you 
Into  fits!    'At's  what  he  11  do— 
"Old-Bob-White!" 

Wunst  our  hired  man  an'  me, 

When  we  drove  to  Harmony.  „....,„ 

Saw  one  whistlin'  "Old-Bob-W hite! 
An'  we  drove  wight  clost.  an'  I 
Saw  him  an"  he  didn't  fly- 
Birds  like  horses,  an     at  s  why— 
"Old-Bob-White!" 

One  time,  Uncle  Sidney  says, 
Wunst  he  rob  a  Bob  White's  nes 

Of  the  eggs  of  "Old-Bob-White; 
Nen  he  hatched  'em  wlv  a  hen 
An-  her  little  chicks,  an'  nen 
Thev  1st  all  flewed  off  again— 
"  "Old-Bob-White!" 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
(Copyright,  1902). 


The  Quail 

One  of  the  few  bird  friends  that 
stays  with  us  all  the  year  round  is 
the  quail,  or  Boh  White,  as  he  has 
named  himself.  Boh  White  is  not 
exactly  a  song  bird,  but  his  happy 
call  across  the  fields  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  things  in  country  life. 
He  has  another  call,  too,  that  sounds 
something  like  "Quoi-ee-he,"  in  a 
soft,  low  tone,  when  he  calls  to  the 
other  members  of  his  family. 

Quail  have  large  families.    In  the 
spring  the  mother  quail  lays  from 
twelve  to  twenty  eggs,  all  packed 
tightly  away  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
point  down,  and  so  well  placed  that 
if  one  egg  were  to  be  removed  by  a 
careless  hand  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  replace  it  again.    And,  besides, 
we  do  not  want  to  touch  the  eggs  of 
the  quail,  as  the  old  birds  will  not 
return  to  a  nest  that  has  been  han- 
dled by  human  beings.    As  soon  as 
the  eggs  are  hatched  out  and  the 
little  balls  of  fluff   begin   to  hunt 
bugs  for  themselves,  the  father  looks 
after  them,  while  the  mother  starts 
in  to  lay  more  eggs  and  raise  an- 
other family     In  the  southern  states 
there  are  often  three  or  four  fam- 
ilies in  a    season,  but    the  farther 
north  one  goes  the  fewer  families  he 
will  find  the    quail    have  time  to 
bring  up.   in  the  shorter  summer 
seasons.      In     the    very  northern 
states  there  is  sometimes  only  one. 

All  the  quail  children  love  their 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
whole  family  stays  together  all  the 
season,  sleeping  at  night  in  a  circle, 
with  their  heads  toward  the  outside 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  If  one  ap- 
proaches, the  whole  family  or  covey 
starts  off  at  once  with  a  perfect 
roar  of  wings.  They  keep  quite 
warm  this  way  in  the  winter,  and 
the  snow  falls  on  them  and  makes  a 
soft,  warm  blanket.  This  is  all  very 
well  if  they  get  out  before  a  crust 
forms  on  the  snow,  hut  sometimes 
they  stay  too  long  and  the  hard 
crust  forms  above  them,  and  they  all 
smother,  and  In  the  spring  we  find 
the  poor  little  russet  brown  bOdlM 
all  lying  in  a  circle  dead. 

It  Is  a  wonder  that  any  quail  ever 


ing  the  disagreeable  poison  ivy, 
all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  they 
are  so  tired  of  a  vegetable  diet  that 
they  would  not  touch  the  sprouting 
grain  for  anything,  but  get  out  after 
the  bugs  as  soon  as  they  come,  and 
eat  chinch  bugs  particularly,  besides 
grasshoppers,  potato  bugs,  weevils 
and  lots  of  other  things.  The  gov- 
ernment has  figured  that  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  alone  the  Bob 
Whites  eat  1,341  tons  of  weed  seeds 
every  winter.  After  that,  who  won- 
dern  that  they  are  not  anxious  to 
eat  the  farmers'  grain? 

THE  EDITOR. 


grow  up,  in  spite  of  the  large  fami- 
lies they  have  and  the  good  care  they 
give  them,  as  the  quail  has  so  many 
enemies — the  hawk,  the  fox,  the 
skunk,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  man  or 
boy  with  a  gun  and  dog.  It  is  true, 
Bob  White  is  good  to  eat,  but  he 
should  at  least  be  well  protected 
through  the  nesting  season  and  un- 
til his  chicks  are  grown  in  the  fall. 
We  need  all  the  quail  we  can  per- 
suade to  stay  on  the  farms,  for  they 
are  about  the  best  weed  eaters 
known.  They  eat  waste  grain  from 
the  fields  and  weed  seeds,  includ- 


(Prize  Story) 
Moving  Day 
By  Kathryn  Haughn,  Aged  14,  Scrib- 
ner,  Neb. 
Mrs.  Brown  sighed  heavily  as  she 
took  a  picture  from  the  wall.  "It's 
just  work,  work,  work,  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  when  you  are  moving," 
thought  she.    "But,  then,  the  other 
house  is  much  nicer,  so  I  guess  it's 
worth  it,"  and    she    started  work 
again. 

Every  room  in  the  house  was  torn 
up  for  packing.  Emma  Brown  was 
in  the  dining  room  packing  dishes, 
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while  Lorraine  was  packing  books 
in  the  library.  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
son  Morgan  were  in  the  kitchen 
taking  down  the  stove.  Mr.  Brown 
was  standing  on  a  chair  taking 
down  the  stovepipe. 

"Morgan,  Morgan,"  he  cried; 
"Come  and  take  this  pipe  quick! 
Look  out!  Look  out,  Morgan!  Oh!" 
And  he  laughed  and  laughed,  and 
the  family,  who  had  run  from  all 
parts  of  the  house  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  joined  in.  All  but  Mor- 
gan, for  as  he  reached  up  in  re- 
sponse to  his  father's  cry  the  stove- 
pipe dropped  from  Mr.  Brown's  hand 
and  fell  right  on  Morgan,  while  a 
shower  of  soot  flew  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

"You  had  better  go  wash  your- 
self," gasped  his  mother  when  she 
could  get  her  breath. 

He  went  at  once  to  the  sink,  but 
the  sight  of  himself  in  the  glass  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  laughed 
until  the  tears  came  and  trickled 
down  his  cheeks,  leaving  streaks  of 
mud  all  over  his  face,  for,  indeed, 
he  was  a  sorry  spectacle,  covered 
with  soot  from  head  to  foot.  His 

(COTINCED   ON   PAGE  SEVENTEEN.) 


AN  OLD  NURSE 
Persuaded  Doctor  to  Drink  Postuni 


(First  Prize) 
By  Vera  James,  Aged  9,  Farragut,  la. 
I  love  to  ride  my  pony  when  sister 

leaas  him  round. 
When  first  I  tried  to  ride  him  he 

threw  me  to  the  ground, 
But  we  treated  him  with  kindness 

and  gave  him  such  good  can-, 
That  now  he  is  so  gentle  we  cart 

ride  him  anywhere. 

(Second  Prize) 
Hy    Helen    M.    llerron,     Aged  II. 

Hun-hard,  Neb. 
Little  Dottle  Dimple,  who  Is  :,  years 
old, 

Was  riding   Pet,   her  pony,   up  and 

down  the  road  . 
Pet's  the    nicest    pony   Doltle  ever 

rode: 

She    never    scareH    at    a  u  tos.  nor 
startw  until  she's  told. 

By    Eva    Murphy.    Aged    12,  Kid 
ney,  la. 

We  are  starting  to  town  to  shop. 
And    there'H   onlv   one   thing  will 

do: 

We'll    search     the    BtoreH    till  we 
find  It— 
A  saddle  that's  made  for  two 


By     Opal     Smaltz.     Aged     1*.  Ida 

Grove,  la. 
We  love  our  spotted  pony; 

His  name  is  Dandy  Jim. 
You  might  offer  an  enormous  sum, 

But  could  not  purchase  him. 

By    Lydla    Farnsworth,    Aged  11. 

Moab,   l  tali. 
The   trees   are    hare,   but   the  sun 
shines  bright; 
Lot'B  take  a  ride  on  old  Spot  to- 
night. 

"My  first    rhle,''  said    sweet  little 
Bess. 

Says  May.  "Then  I'll  lead  Spot,  I 

gUPHH." 

By    Mildred    MallaliiH,  Cumberland. 

Wyoming. 
I  lovo  to  hear  my  pony  neigh, 
I  lov<-  to  wee  111  in  munch  his  ha) . 
I  l<>\  e  to  ride  him   bet  ler  ■  I  111 
Along   the    road   and   down    the  hill 

By  Violet  Nance,   Aged   s.  Auburn. 

Nnbraftkn. 
One  little  girl  Hitting  OB  n  borne. 

The  other  one  down  below. 
And  when  nlie  wnnn't  watching  clone 

Me  stepped  right  on  her  toe 


An  old,  faithful  nurse  and  an  ex- 
perienced doctor  are  a  pretty  strong 
combination  in  favor  of  Postuni,  in- 
stead of  tea  and  coffee. 

The  doctor  said: 

"I  began  to  drink  PosLum  five 
years  ago  on  the  advice  of  an  old 
nurse. 

"During  an  unusually  busy  win- 
ter, between  coffee,  tea  and  over- 
work, I  became  a  victim  of  insomnia. 
In  a  month  after  beginning  Postuni, 
in  place  of  tea  and  coffee,  I  could 
eat  anything  and  sleep  as  soundly 
as  a  baby. 

"In  three  months  I  had  gained 
twenty  pounds  in  weight.  I  now 
use  Postum  altogether  instead  of  tea 
|  and  coffee,  even  at  bed  time,  with  a 
soda  cracker  or  some  other  tasty 
biscuit. 

"Having  a  little  tendency  to  dia- 
betes, I  used  a  small  quantity  of 
saccharine  instead  of  sugar  to 
sweeten  with.  I  may  add  that  to- 
day tea  or  coffee  are  never  present 
In  our  house  and  very  many  patients, 
on  my  advice,  have  adopted  Postum 
as  their  regular  beverage. 

In  conclusion,  I  c  an  assure  inn  one 
that  as  a  refreshing,  nourishing  and 
nerve-strengthening  beverage  there 
Is  nothing  equal  to  Postuni." 

Name  given  h\  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  Write  for  booklet, 
"The  Koad  to  W«UttU«.M 

Postum  comes  In  two  forms. 
Regular  (must  be  boiled). 
Install  l  Postum  docHli  I  require 
ladling.  iTTTS  Is  prepared  I  list  nil  I  h 
bj  Hiring  a  level  tenHpoonful  In  un 
ordinary  cup  of  hot  water,  which 
makes  It  right  for  moHt  pnrnonn. 

A  big  cup  require*  more  and  some 
people  who  like  wl  rong  things  put 
In  :i  1 1  ■  :  i !  >  i  1 1  r  spoonful  and  temper  II 
with  a  large  Hiipplv  of  cream 

Experiment  until  you  know  Hie 
amount  that  ple.o  <  \  out  palate  and 
have  It  nerved  Mint  way  In  the  fu~ 
ture 

"There's  ii  Benson"    for  PoHtntn. 
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LargestJWakers 
/[eatings  Cooking 
Appliances 
in  the  World 

Sold  by 
first-class  Deafens 
Everywhere, 

TheJAichigan  Stove  Company 

OBTKOIT     ■  CHICAGO 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  FREEMAN 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

FILLS  SILOS  FAST 

Runs  easiest — on  least  power.  Cuts  clean 
and  fast.  Traveling  force  feed  table — 
handles  big  bundles  easily.  Has  extra 
strong  frame,  large  feed  rolls,  adjustable 
knives,  safety  fly  wheel,  safety  stop  lever 

Steel  Enclosed  Carrier 

reduces  running  expense,  fills  silo  quicker,  pre- 
vents feed  blowing  away. 
GET  OUR  FREE  BOOK  showing  full  line 
Ensilage   and    Feed    Cutters,  Carriers  and 
Blower  •  Elevators. 

,  THE  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  CO. 

1  »    221  Michigan  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  GateFREE 


One  farm- 
er In  each 
commuDl  - 
ty  can  fjet1 
one  for 
helping  us  in- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  his  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  steel  frame.    All  No.  0  iralvflnized 
ire  mesh.   Special  hinges.  Patented  eelf-locking 
latch.   Steel  center  brace.   Unbreakable,    Raise b 
»t  either  end.  Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at  oar  spe- 
cial direct- to- you  factory  price. 

W.  K..VOORHEES.  mgr.  Standard  Mfg.  Cm. 
303  **•        Cedar  FalU.  loWi 


LAUSON  STATIONARY 
Uses  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


TA  high  grade  engine  for  long  and 
Satisfactory  service.    Built  up  to 
^standard,  not  down  to  a  price.  More 

f  drop  forged  and  case  hardened  parts  than  on  any  other  I 
I  engine.  Will  ran  as  true  after  five  years' ose  as  when  I 
new.  Sumter  gear  driven  magneto  savestrouble  and  / 
|  expense.  All  sizes,  2  to  100  H. P.  Strong 
[  guarantee.  New  book  "The  Power  that^ 
Backs  the  Modern  Farmer,"  free  i " 
^you  mention  your  deal- 
er's name. 
The  John  Lauson  1 

Mfg.  Co. 
201  N.W.  Street 
New  Holstein,  Wis. 


QU1XT  PATTERNS 

We  want  every  quilter  to  have 
our  book  of  450  Designs,  con- 
taining the  prettiest  queerest, 
scarcest,  most  grotesque  pat- 
terns ever  thought  of,  from 
old  log  cabin  to  stars  and  puz- 
zle design,  also  crazy  stitches  and  eir- 
:ulars.  All  sent  postpaid,  for  six  2c 
stamps  (or  silver  dime  ) 
LADIES'  ART  CO.,  Block  216,  SI.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Memory  System 

Forget  each  kindness  that  you  do 

As  soon  as  you  have  done  it; 
Forget  the*praise  that  falls  to  you 

The  moment  you  have  won  it; 
Forget  the  slander  that  you  hear 

Before  you  can  repeat  it; 
Forget  each  slight,  each  spite,  each  sneer, 

Wherever  you  may  meet  it. 

Remember  every  kindness  done 

To  you,  whate'er  its  measure; 
Remember  praise  by  others  won, 

And  pass  it  on  with  pleasure; 
Remember  every  promise  made 

And  keep  it  to  the  letter; 
Remember  those  Wlio  lend  you  aid, 

And  be  a  grateful  debtor. 


Nebraska  and  Iowa  Fairs 

The  readers  of  these  columns  are 
cordially  invited  to  make  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  booths  at 
the  Iowa  and  Nebraska  State  fairs 
their  headquarters.  The  editor  of 
this  department  will  be  at  the  Iowa 
State  Fair  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  August  26,  27  and  28, 
and  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, September  2,  3  and  4,  and  will 
be  very  glad  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  you  at  that  time. 
Do  not  fail  to  call  if  you  are  at 
the  fairs  on  these  dates.  We  wish 
it  were  possible  to  be  present  at 
some  of  the  other  state  and  county 
fairs. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Two  things  in  particular  influence 
our  lives  and  our  characters — the 
friends  with  whom  we  associate  and 
the  hooks  we  read.  In  the  country 
or  in  small  communities  our  asso- 
ciates are  forced  upon  us.  We  have 
to  make  friends  with  our  neighbors 
or  else  go  without  friends.  The 
narrower  one's  circle  of  friends  the 
narrower  one's  sympathies  and 
mental  horizon  are  apt  to  he.  The 
fewer  people  we  know  the  less  our 
experience  and  the  smaller  our  con- 
ception of  humanity.  Books  serve 
to  widen  our  circle  of  friends  and 
the  hounds  of  our  experience. 

Good  books  are  books  which  intro- 
duce us  to  real  people,  or  which  tell 
us  interesting  facts  about  real  things. 
The  people  may  have  had  the  ex- 
perience described  in  the  books  or 
they  may  not.  A  book  is  good  if  it 
tells  us  of  things  as  they  are  and  of 
people  as  they  exist,  regardless  of 
whether  the  book  is  biography  or 
fiction.  Generally  fiction — the  right 
kind  of  fiction — is  truer  to  life  than 
biography.  Biographies  tell  us  the 
dry  facts  about  a  man's  life;  they 
deal  with  it  from  the  standpoint  of 


tthe  neighbor,  the  outsider.    Fiction  f 
deals  with  a  man's  life  as  it  appears  j 
to   the  man   himself,   with  all   the  j 
conflicting  emotions    and  motives. 
William  Allen  White's  "A  Certain 
Rich    Man"  is    of    infinitely  more 
value  as  a  human  document  than  any- 
body's "Life"  of  Lincoln,  or  Wash- 
ington or  Rockefeller,  or  Harriman, 
or  anybody  else.    Into  a  biography 
no  author  dares  to  put  himself  for 
fear  of  misrepresentation.    Into  fic- 
tion he  puts  his  soul. 

The  friends  we  make  in  the  world 
of  books  are  friends  that  stay  with 
us  always.  The  child  that  learns  to 
love  "Little  Women"  and  "Little 
Men"  has  been  given  a  standard  by 
which  to  judge  his  own  actions  and 
those  of  his  associates  all  through 
childhood.  The  older  person  who, 
in  his  leisure  hours,  associates  with 
the  noble  men  and  women  of  good, 
clean  fiction  has  broadened  his 
horizon  and  gained  a  standard  of 
living  that  will  unconsciously  influ- 
ence his  every-day  actions.  History 
and  travel  are  good  reading,  espe- 
cially if  read  aloud  in  the  family 
circle  and  discussed,  but  many  peo- 
ple read  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
fiction,  which  they  consider  not 
worth  while.  This  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. Fiction  has  its  place  and  its 
value  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

Although  it  may  he  necessary  to 
take  the  baby  or  a  small  child  to 
the  fair  if  you  go  yourself,  yet  it  is 
not  necessary  to  let  the  child  be  a 
burden  to  you  and  to  himself  after 
you  get  there.  At  both  the  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa  fairs  day  nurseries 
will  be  established,  as  they  are  in 
the  department  stores  of  the  large 
cities,  where  children  may  be 
checked  and  left  in  the  care  of  com- 
petent nurses.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight 
to  see  the  children  in  these  nurseries 
playing  together  in  a  cool,  shady 
place,  where  they  are  much  better 
off  and  happier  than  they  would  be 
if  dragged  about  from  exhibit  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  sun  and  among  the 
crowds.  THE  EDITOR. 


Children's  County  Fair 
If  the  children  are  disappointed 
because  they  cannot  go  to  the  fair, 
a  fair  may  be  had  at  home  for  them. 
We  arranged  one  once  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:     A   large  swing  and 


Gossips 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FREE 
WATSON  E.  COLEJCAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 

 Washington,  S.  C.  

Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


hammock  and  easy  seats  in  the 
pretty  grove  near  the  house  afforded 
great  pleasure.  Stands  were  put  up 
and  ice-cool  lemonade,  ice  cream, 
nuts,  candies  and  fruit  were  plenti- 
ful. Croquet  and  races  were  in- 
dulged in.  The  ladies,  or  rather  lit- 
tle girls,  dressed  in  pretty  costumes 
and  they  and  the  boys  on  horseback 
paraded  back  and  forth  among  the 
green  trees  to  music.  First  and  sec- 
ond prizes  were  given  for  the  pret- 
tiest doll.  Much  merriment  can  be 
given  the  little  ones  at  home  in  this 
manner,  with  a  small  amount  of  time 
and  expense. 

INA  E.  HEATH. 


Crochet  Tape 

I  have  been  making  crochet  tape 
to  use  in  underwear  in  the  place  of 
ribbon.  It  looks  better  and  wears 
better  than  the  ribbon  commonly 
used  and  never  becomes  stringy. 
Use  No.  2  0  cotton  and  a  medium- 
sized  steel  hook. 

Chain  eight  and  form  a  ring. 
Chain  three  and  work  double  crochet 
in  the  ring  until  a  wheel  is  formed. 
Join  and  work  one  single  crochet  in 
the  top  of  each  double  crochet.  This 
is  to  make  a  firm  outside  edge.  Con- 
tinue making  chain  stitches  until 
the  chain  is  the  length  desired  for 
one  piece  of  the  tape;  turn,  single 
crochet  back  to  wheel. 

Run  the  tape  through  the  garment 
and  make  a  second  wheel  and  sew 
to  the  other  end  of  the  tape.  Of 
course,  this  tape  is  not  removed  for 
laundering  and  the  wheels  prevent 
it  slipping  out  of  place. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 


Late  Summer  Fruit 
Peach  Marmalade — Pare  and  quar- 
ter peaches.  Cfook  slowly  three 
quarts  of  peaches,  two  pounds  of 
sugar  and  two  cups  of  water.  Then 
stir  and  mash  the  fruit.  Skim,  being 
careful  it  does  not  burn.  When 
nearly  cooked,  add  a  little  lemon 
juice.  Cook  ten  minutes  after  this 
and  can  in  small  jars  or  glasses. 

HELEN  A.  LYMAN. 
Preserved  Pears — Peel  fruit;  take 
about  half  and  half  pears  and  sugar, 
let  stand  over  night;  in  the  morn- 
ing drain  syrup  off  and  boil,  pour 
over  pears,  let  stand  again  one  night. 
Cook  now  until  tender,  skim  the 
fruit  out  and  boil  the  syrup  until 
thick.    Will  keep  a  long  time. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 


Coffee  Ice  Cream 
Boil  one  quart  of  rich  milk„  add 
one  cup  of  strong  coffee.  Moisten 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  two  level 
tablespoons  of  cornstarch  and  a 
pinch  of  salt,  with  one-fourth  cup 
of  milk.  Stir  into  the  boiling  milk 
and  cook  until  smooth.  Add  two 
well  beaten  eggs  and  another  half 
cup  of  sugar.  Stir  briskly  and  cook. 
When  cold,  freeze,  using  three  parts 
fine  ice  to  one  part  rock  salt.  A 
half  cupful  of  cream  may  be  added 
and  more  eggs  used  if  a  very  rich 
cream  is  desired. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 


by  A.  F.  Bonney,  Iowa. 


Fruit  Eggnog 
Beat  one  raw  egg  quite  stiff,  add 
one-half  glass  of  fruit  juice  and  beat 
again.  Then  add  one-half  glass  of 
cream;  whip  thoroughly,  and  serve 
at   once.  MRS.  GILBERT. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  ot  Patterns 
6309— Ladies*  Two-Gored  .Skirt— A  very 
smart  model  and  one  which,  Is  extremely 
youthful  as  well/  The  high  waistline  Is 
used  with  a  few  gathers  in  the  back 
and  a  bit  of  drapery  at  one  side  seam, 
held  by  a  strap  of  material.  Serge,  crepe 
materials,  messallne,  linen,  ratine  and 
all  soft  fabrics  are  suitable  for  this  skirt. 
The  pattern  6.WJ  is  cut  In  sizes  22  to  30 
Inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  36-lnch  material. 

5988— Misses'  Dress— This  frock  closes  at 
the  front  and  has  a  six-gored  skirt.  Tho 
sleeves  may  be  made  long  or  short. 
Serge,  cashmere,  -cheviot  or  mixed  goods 
can  be  used,  with  the  foliar  and  cuffs 
of  contrasting  material.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent pattern  for  a  school  dress.  The 
pattern  5M8  Is  cut  In  sizes  H,  16  and  18 
years.  Medium  size  requires  BV6  yard* 
of  3«-lnch  material,  with  I'/j,  yard*  of 
27-Inch  contrasting  material. 

6300— Ladles'  Work  Apron  and  <  ap- 
Thls  garment  Is  called  an  apron  becauso 
It  can  be  worn  over  the  drer,s,  but  It 
can  also  take  the  place  of  the  dress,  as 
It  is  made  Just  like  one.  It  has  an  em- 
pire waistline,  with  a  plain  blouse  and  ft 
plain  gathered  skirt,  short  sleeves  and 
patch  pockets.  The  closing  !■  In  the 
back.     Gingham,    cailco    and     the  like 


make  neat  aprons.  The  pattern  No.  630O 
Is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  5%  yards  of 
27-inch  material. 

6235— Girls'  Dress— This  dress  Is  made 
on  sacque  lines,  straight  from  shoulder 
to  hem  From  tho  shoulders  on  each 
side  of  both  front  arid  back  a  tuck  ex- 
tends down  the  entire  length  of  the 
dress.  The  neck  Is  trimmed  with  a  Wfds 
collar,  and,  if  the  sleeves  are  long,  they 
are  finished  with  a  cull'.  The  pattern 
No.  6235  Is  cut  In  sizes  4,  C,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  36-Inch  material. 

17 -Girls'  Middy  Hloum— The  inM.lv 
blouse  of  this  season  Is  somewhat 
changed  from  the  old  style.  It  has  the 
usual  drop  shoulder  and  open  neck,  with 
fancy  collar.  The  sleeve  Is  plain  lop  and 
bottom  and  tli<-  lower  edge  of  the  blouse 
Is  gathered  Into  a  wide,  flat  belt  The 
pattern  IM7  ll  CU<  In  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Medium  size  require*  2'<  v.irdn 
of  36-Inch  material. 


When  ordering  be  very  mire  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  tho  number  and  size  of  enrh  pattern 
you  want.  W'lun  ordi-plng  for  rhlldnn 
give  number  find  ntr.- 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  !>«•- 
partment.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


School  terms  open  June  10.  Sept.  3.  Oct.  IS,  Not.  35,  1!>1S;  Jan.  5,  Feb.  17.  Mar.  BO,  Hay  IS,  1814. 

New  classes  formed  each  term.   Students  advance  rapidly. 

Trade  School  Engineering  Courses 

Highland  Park  College 

I^HE  industrial  world  is  calling  for  engineers  of  all  kinds.  Opportunities  for  good  positions  and  good  salaries 
*■  for  the  young  man  fully  equipped  are  greater  to-day  than  ever  before.  Take  your  first  Job  as  a  trained 
man— not  as  an  apprentice.  Start  at  a  good  salary.  Our  graduates  are  found  in  paying  positions  every- 
where. Three-year  courses  of  43  weeks  each  are  equal  to  the  four  years  at  other  colleges. 

Machinist,  Automobile  Machinist,  Chauffeur  and  Manual  Training  Courses 


Tht  Machinist  Coarse  is  completed  in  43  weeks, 
equivalent  to  5  years'  apprenticeship.  Actual  work  on 
lathe,  drill,  shaper,  chuck,  milling  machine,  planes, 
grinder  and  vise.  Special  attention  to  accuracy 
and  speed. 

Automobile  Machinist  Coarse  is  of  43  weeks'duration, 
and  is  the  most  complete  ever  offered.  Qualifies  you 
to  take  a  position  in  factory  or  as  foreman  in  targe 
repair  shop. 

Chauffeur  Comae  is  complete  in  12  weeks.  In  that 
time  we  teach  you  how  to  repair  any  car,  and  you 


are  qualified  to  work  as  a  repairman  in  a  garage. 
There  is  also  a  special  six  weeks'  driving  course. 
Manual  Training  Coarse  may  be  completed  In  48 
weeks.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  trained  manual  training  teachers,  and 
the  salaries  paid  are  good,  averaging  at  the  start 
about  $100  a  month. 

Also  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam  and  Trac- 
tion Engine  Courses,  co-ordinate  with  others  In  the 
Engineering  Department  Complete  one-year  course 
to  Mechanical  Drawing. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  REPAIR  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  school  machine  shops  In  the  United  States,  containing  all  the  neces- 
sary apparatus,  tools  and  machinery.  School  all  the  year.  Enter  any  time.  Small  tuition  fees.  Minimum 
living  expenses.  Magnificent  buildings,  fully  equipped.  Equal  to  best  Eastern  schools.  Send  for  catalogue. 
GEORGE  P.  MAGILL,  President  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Gold  Dollar  Alfalfa  Seed 


If  you  are  in- 
terested in  high 
grade  dry  land 
alfalfa  seed 
that  is  absolu- 
tely guaranteed 
to  be  as  repre- 
sented as  to 
purity  and  vi- 
tality, send  for 
our  prices  and 
samples. 

None  genuine 
without  our 
trade  mark. 


Dawes  County  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers  Ass'n 

CHADRON,  NEB. 


Men  Wanted 

IH  AUTO  BUSINESS  I 

Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from 
$75.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  Learn 
all  sbont  automobiles  tn  six  weeks  by 

THE  "SWEENEY  SYSTEM" 

of  practical  experience.  In  our  machine 
shop,  garage  and  on  the  road  yon  learn  by 
actual  experience  how  to  repair,  drive,  demon- 
|  atrite  and  sell  automobiles. 

FB£F  Write  today  for  catalog  and  certi- 

1  cate.  entitling  you  to  free  f 75  course 

in  running  traction  engines — wo  own  three  trac- 
tors. Only  auto  school  in  the  world  teaching 
traction"erlnp.    Send  name  tuday. 

SWEENEY    AUTO  SCHOOL 
1115  East  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE  TUITION 

week.  Books  rented. 
Humboldt  College, 


for  36  weeks.  Board 
and     room     $2. GO  a. 

Opens  October  7th 
-  Humboldt,  Iowa 


Here's  Walter  Johnson 

Washington  "Nationals"  (Ameri- 
can League)  one  of  the  speediest  pitchers 
of  either  of  the  big  leagues — he 


Drinks 


He's  pot  the  head,  the  arm,  the 
ginger  and  the  endurance.  Coca- 
Cola  didn't  give  him  them;  but  he  says 
it's  the  one  best  beverage  for  the  athlete  in 
training — 

The  Successful  Thirst-Quenclu 

II  Playen-and  YOU 

Srnd  lof  Frrc  llonklrt. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Running  Water 

In  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-iMfb 
mar  at  Small  Cost.     BmmB  a  si 

Suns  »Oil«i  for  Now  WolO'  luaol.  OK,  V  ijC 

flan.  II  will  k'ini  rou  100  aiMnrao  —  '^SKUSff 
■  t  it  in  acti/oi  0*  II  Now 

Aoimotor  O.  ,  1144  ■.  Oamaboll  »»..  OMoaa.o^fr 


18c 


This  Coupon  t\nd 

Kood  for  the.  next  num- 
bers of  nil  of  I  ho  fol- 
low II K  niilKIIZlllCH 

I'lrtorlnl  Itrvlew 
M''f 'lure'"  Magaitlne. 
I .ii'll«- V  W'.ri'l 
a-ddrSSS  Tw»ntl«ith   Cantury  rarin'r. 
Omaha.  H»b. 


25c  FASHION  |— ^ 
BOOK  FOR  . . . 

i POSTPAID  ) 

A  now  edition  (Sprint?  and  Hum- 
mer I  1 1  :t.  Issue  i  >>f  K  V  K  15  * 
WO  M  I  N  HKH  OWN  DKKHH- 
HAKRR,  llliintriitliiK  2<hi  up  lo 
dull'  ntiil  «'MHl ly  nindi-  rnrmi'iil :i  for 
Indii'H,  misses  nnd  children,  In  now 
read)  To  IIiomk  ordering  a  P'K- 
tern,   we  will  send   thin  2Ur  book., 

pout  pnid,  for  r.<  mtrai  wlthoni 

pattern.    I  Or      Address  nil  orders 
for  pntterns  and  books  to 
Pattern  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Parmer, 
Omaha.  Net.. 
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THE  FLOUR  CITY 


Built  in  Three  Sizes- -20,  30  and  40  H.  P. 

A  good  operator  and  a  poor  tractor 
is  an  unsatisfactory  combination.  A 
good  tractor  and  a  poor  operator  does 
not  improve  the  situation,  but  a 
"Flour  City"  tractor  and  a  good  oper- 
ator is  a  paying  investment. 

The  "Flour  City"  has  many  distinc- 
tive features.  The  bevel  gear  trans- 
mission is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
The  gears  are  made  of  forty-point 
carbon  steel  and  are  practically  inde- 
structible. The  complete  transmis- 
sion, together  with  the  drive  pinion 
and  belt  pulley  are  mounted  on  one 
shaft  and  are  controlled  by  one  lever. 

"Hie  over-head  valve  is  also  a  feature  of  the  "Flour  Cily." 
It  is  conductive  to  perfect  ignition.  Combustion  and  econ- 
omy, opening  direct  into  a  cylinder  free  from  valve  pock- 
ets; the  full  energy  of  the  charge  is  utilized,  and  the 
constant  necessity  of  re-grinding  the  valve  is  eliminated. 
These  features  will  appeal  to  any  mechanical  mind.  Our 
catalog,  giving  all  details,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

KINNARD-HAI2TES  COMPANY, 
644  44th  Ave.  No.     Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Queen  Cupola 
On  Free  Trial. 


PAY  WHEN  YOU  ARE  SATISFIED 

Prove  to  yourself  at  our  risk  that  tills  cupola 
will  ventilate  your  barn  and  keep  yourf 
stock  liealtliy.  Made  of  galvanized  steel  I 
Handsomer,  cheaper  and  better  than IJpii 
wood.  «<wij|.n  r» 

QUEEN  CUPOLAS  HAVE  BEEN 
Giving  Satisfaction  lor  15  Years 

They  are  no  experiment.  Thousands 
Oow  in  use,  and  recognized  by  all 
the  most  perfect  cupola  on  the  market 

Proof  Against  Rain,  Snow 
or  Nesting  Birds 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  bird 
nuisance.  Prevents  dampness  in  your 
hpy.    Needs  no  painting  or  repairs, 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Gold  Leaf  Vane  Free 
with  each  cupola.  Boy  can  put  up 
Write  For  Free  Catalog  and 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

Just  send  your  name  and 
address.  We  will  seiid  cata- 
log, prices  and  full  particulars 
about  30-day  Free  Trial  offer. 
Do  it  now. 

QUEEN  CUPOLA  CO. 

oos  Peck  St.,  Cresco,  la. 


WILL  BALE  20  TONS  OR  MORE  A 
DAY  AT  COST  OF  ONLY  40c  A  TON. 

Make  big  money  baling  for  your  neighbors^ 
after  yours  is  done. 

The  Cyclone  is  powerful,  durable, 
repair-proof— made  almost  entirely  of 
finest  steel.   Unbreakable  steel  baling' 
chamber,  adjustable  tension,  makes  smooth,' 
clean,  tight  bales, 75to  125  lbs.  as  desired. 
Three  strokes  each  circle.  Self-feed.  Works! 
at  stack,  barn  or  windrow. 

Here's  the  biggest  money  maker  yon  can 
buy.  Low  price.  Free  trial  and  absolute 
guarantee  on  every  press.  Write  today- 
full  information  free. 


General  Foster  on  China's  Greatest  Statesman 


Geo.  Ertel  Co., 

'.37  Ky.  St..  Quincy,  III. 


SAVES  ONE  MAN 


Two  men  can  operate  this  2-horse,  3-stroke, 
self-teed  Auto-Kedau  Hay  Press  and  bale  more  buy 
than  three  men  can  with  any  other  press.   Let  u  s 

send  it  to  you  for  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Write  today 
for  full  particulars. 


BEST  AND  \ 
CHEAPEST 
PRESS  MADE 


AUTO -FED  AN 
HAY  PRESS  CO. 


ANSAS  CITY  MO 


Good  Poultry 


A  quarterly  maga- 
zine published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells 
how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  care  for  poultry  the  best  way.  Most 
complete  record  system.  Provides  for  three 
months'  work  with  poultry  in  each  issue,  along 
practical  sensible  business  lines.  Quotes  prices 
on  eggs  from  Five  Leading  White  breeds;  also 
incubators  and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Make 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our  way.  If 
new  in  the  business,  be  sure  that  you  start  right. 
We  can  help  you.  Deals  with  special  crops  and 
intensive  farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry,  10c  a  copy;  25c  a  year. 
Write  tonight. 

Shorewood,  Farms  Co.,  Saug-atuck,  Mich. 
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Mention  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


ASHINGTON,    Aug.    16.  —  I 
spent  an  evening  this  week 
with  a  man  who  for  more 
than   half   a   century  has 
been  molding  the  affairs  of  nations 

 a  man  who  has  formed  not  only 

an  integral  part  of  our  domestic  and 
diplomatic  history,  but  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  making  the  history 
of  others  of  the  great  world  powers. 
Born  in  Indiana,  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Andrew  Jackson,  he  grad- 
uated at  the  state  university  there 
when  Franklin  Pierce  was  still  in 
the  White  House.  He  carried  on  his 
law  studies  at  Harvard  during  the 
first  years  of  James  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration, and  has  held  impor- 
tant commissions  ever  since.  I  re- 
fer to  John  W.  Foster,  soldier,  am- 
bassador, secretary  of  state,  interna- 
tional lawyer,  statesman  and  au- 
thor, who  now,  at  77,  has  an  eye 
as  bright  and  a  mind  as  keen  as 
when  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  Evansville,  Ind.,  more  than  fifty- 
three  years  ago. 

Long  Career  of  Service 
Mr.  Foster's  diplomatic  career  be- 
gan before  he  was  40.  General 
Grant  then  made  him  our  minister 
to  Mexico,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  he  has  been  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  our  diplomatic  history. 
He  has  represented  the  United 
States  as  minister  and  ambassador 
in  Russia  and  Spain,  and  he  has 
been  a  special  envoy  to  make  treaties 
with  such  countries  as  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Germany  and  Brazil.  As  an 
international  lawyer  during  the  in- 
tervals of  his  diplomatic  services, 
he  has  acted  as  the  counselor  of 
Mexico,  China  and,  othelr  nations, 
and  to  aid  in  bringing  about  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  at  the 
close  of  its  great  war  with  that  coun- 
try. In  those  negotiations  he  saved 
China  an  immense  loss  of  territory 
and  the  actual  payment  of  more 
than  $75,000,000. 

Hard  to  Settle  Subject 
To  interview  a  man  like  this 
makes  one  feel  as  Aladdin  must  have 
felt  when  he  first  rubbed  the  old 
lamp  in  the  cave  and  saw  the  vast 
quantities  of  gold  and  jewels  about 
him.  He  did  not  know  what  to  take 
first.  General  Foster  has  done  so 
much,  been  so  much  and  seen  so 
much  that  it  is  hard  to  know  what 
questions  to  ask  or  what  lines  of 
his  life  to  touch. 

I  have  settled  this  question  in 
favor  of  China,  and  that  because  of 
the  manuscript  of  a  diai*y  of  Li 
Hung  Chang  which  General  Foster 
has  been  examining  with  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  an  introduction 
thereto  for  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
company.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  this  diary  is  in  existence.  It 
consists  of  memoranda  and  notes 
collected  from  the  archives  of  the 
high  offices  which  Li  Hung  Chang 
held  drring  the  seventy-eight  years 
of  his  life. 

Rows  with  the  Dowager 
Said  General  Foster:  "The  diary 
was  not  written  from  day  to  day, 
but  only  as  matters  of  interest  and 
importance  sprang  up.  Some  parts 
of  it  came  from  the  private  papers 
in  the  possesssion  of  Li  Hung 
Chang's  family.    Other  parts  were 
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Li  Hung  Chang  at  55 

found  in  the  records  which  he  left 
in  the  archives  of  the  yamens  at 
Shanghai,  Tientsin  and  Canton. 
Many  of  the  notes  were  written  at 
Peking  and  not  a  few  were  dashed 
off  at  the  close  of  his  interviews 
with  the  empress  dowager,  Prince 
Ching  and  others  of  the  highest  Chi- 
nese officials.  In  all  cases  he  han- 
dles things  without  gloves,  saying 
just  what  he  thinks,  describing  just 
what  occurred  and  making  emphatic 
observations  thereon.  He  usually 
speaks  of  the  empress  dowager  as 
the  "Old  Buddha,"  and  often  tells 
how  she  went  into  a  rage  and  or- 
dered him  out  of  her  presence.  At 
the  end  of  one  interview  he  writes 
that  the  Old  Buddha  manifested  an 
ebullition  of  passion  such  as  he  had 
never  seen,  except  in  his  own  family, 
and  he  rather  pathetically  continued 
that  "the  chief  difference  was  that 
while  he  was  at  hisi  home  he  could 
control  his  own  actions,  and,  it 
might  be,  retire;  but  with  the  em- 
press dowager  this  was  not  possible, 
for  there  one  had  to  remain  on  his 
knees  and  bow  his  head  to  the  floor 
in  humble  submission." 

Influential  and  Frank 
"Had  Li  Hung  Chang  much  influ- 
ence with  the  empress  dowager?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,  the  old  empress  had  great 
confidence  in  him,  and  Li  had  a 
great  respect  for  her,  but  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  her  what  he  actually 
thought,  although  he  knew  it  might 
result  in  his  own  degradation.  It 
was  his  frankness  that  several  times 
lost  him  his  yellow  jacket  and  once 
or  twice  came  near  losing  him  his 
head.  The  empress  dowager  was 
surprised  and  angry  at  the  way 
things  turned  out  during  the  Chi- 
nese-Japanese war.  She  supposed 
that  her  army  was  equal  to  that  of 
Japan  and  she  blamed  Li  because  it 
was  not.  He  was,  you  know,  at  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  military  estab- 
lishment as  far  as  modern  methods 
were  concerned.  He  had  organized 
what  was  thought  to  be  a  modern 


army,  and  had  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
pensed with  the  old  spears  and  flint- 
locks. He  was  refused  the  money, 
however,  which  was  needed  to  bring 
his  troops  to  a  state  of  efficiency, 
and  he  warned  the  empress  dowager 
not  to  engage  in  that  war.  The  em- 
press thought  she  knew  better,  and 
when  the  Chinese  troops  were  found 
wanting  she  denounced  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  took  away  his  high 
honors." 

Goat  for  the  Populace 

"But,  nevertheless,  general,  she 
appointed  Li  Hung  Chang  the  head 
of  the  commission  which  made  the 
treaty  of  peace." 

"Yes,  the  viceroy  remained  in  dis- 
grace until  the  time  came  when 
peace  had  to  be  made.  The  empress 
dowager  knew  that  he  was  the  best 
man  in  the  empire  to  head  the  treaty 
commission  and  so  she  was  forced 
to  receive  him  into  favor  again. 
After  the  treaty  stipulations  had 
been  settled  they  proved  to  be  very 
unpopular  in  China.  Expressions  of 
disgust  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  the  most  prominent  of- 
ficials denounced  Li  Hung  Chang. 
He  had  many  enemies  and  they  all 
pounced  down  upon  him.  I  was, 
you  know,  the  foreign  counselor  of 
the  treaty  commission  and  was  with 
Li  Hung  Chang  at  Tientsin  at  the 
time.  We  had  concluded  our  work 
at  Shimoneseki,  and  everything  was 
thought  to  be  settled.  Then  the 
news  came  that  the  treaty  might  not 
be  approved,  and  Li  asked  me  to  go 
to  Peking  to  see  about  it.  I  urged 
him  to  go  himself,  but  he  would 
not,  and  so  I  was  forced  to  consent. 

"Now,  in  making  the  treaty  we 
had  been  careful  to  telegraph  it,  sec- 
tion by  section,  to  the  emperor  for 
his  approval.  This  was  given,  and 
was  reported  to  the  Japanese^  so 
that  the  emperor  himself  had  en- 
dorsed every  provision  of  the  treaty. 
When  I  met  the  officials  at  Peking 
I  told  them  the  treaty  had  long  since 
gone  beyond  the  hands  of  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  that,  stipulation  by  stip- 
ulation, it  had  been  ratified  by  the 
emperor.  I  told  them  it  was  now 
the  emperor's  treaty,  and  that  if 
they  refused  to  abide  by  it  their 
emperor  would  lose  face  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  As  a  result 
they  reconsidered  their  action,  and 
shortly  after  I  left  made  the  ratifi- 
cation. 

"In  the  meantime  Li  Hung  Chang 
was  waiting  in  agony  at  Tientsin, 
and  when  I  arrived  there  Mr. 
Pethiek,  the  viceroy's  secretary,  met 
me  and  said  that  the  old  man,  mean- 
ing the  viceroy,  was  anxious  to  see 
me.  He  told  me  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  but  said  that  I  must 
not  let  Li  Hung  Chang  know  that  I 
heard  it,  as  he  was  anxious  to  give 
me  the  news  himself.  I  then  went 
to  the  yamen,  and  Li  came  clear  out 
to  the  gate  to  meet  me.  The  tears 
ran  down  his  face  as  he  told  me  of 
the  ratification." 

Japan  Not  at  All  Powerful 

"The  making  of  that  treaty  must 
have  been  interesting.  The  Jap- 
anese had  the  upper  hand  and  they 
could  demand  what  they  pleased, 
could  they  not?" 

"China's  situation  was  such  that 
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it  could  do  little  more  than  submit," 
replied  General  Foster.  "But,  nev- 
ertheless, there  were  certain  bounds 
beyond  which  Japan  could  not  go. 
LI  Hung  Chang's  diary  describes 
the  meetings  of  the  commission  at 
Shimonoseki  and  among  other  things 
the  despair  of  the  Chinese  commis- 
sioners when  the  first  demands  of 
Japan  were  presented  to  them.  This 
story  is  a  pathetic  one.  It  tells  how 
Li  felt  and  among  other  things  states 
•that  the  face  of  Mr.  Foster  was 
ashen.*  I  do  not  remember  any  par- 
ticular paleness  of  countenance,  but 
1  know  that  Prince  Li  and  the  other 
commissioners  were  in  the  depths  of 
despair.  Japan  had  demanded  that 
China  pay  an  indemnity  of  300,000,- 
000  taels  and  also  give  large  cessions 
of  territory  in  Manchuria  and  else- 
where. There  were  other  demands 
which  were  very  offensive  to  China, 
but  which  we  were  afterward  able  to 
materially  change.  I  was  asked  to 
prepare  an  answer  to  thr  demands 
of  Japan  and  to  propose  changes  in 
the  draft  of  the  treaty.  I  did  so 
and  Li  Hung  Chang  and  I  went  care- 
fully over  the  paper.  It  was  then 
submitted  to  the  Japanese,  and,  af- 
ter much  discussion,  the  most  of  my 
recommendations  were  agreed  to. 
Among  other  things  they  included 
the  reduction  of  the  war  indemnity 
to  200,000,000  taels  instead  of  300,- 
000,000  taels,  which  had  been  de- 
manded. The  demand  for  the  ces- 
sions in  Manchuria  was  also  with- 
drawn, and  altogether  a  treaty  was 
arrived  at  which  was  much  more  in 
the  favor  of  China.  Li  Hung  Chang 
seemed  very  grateful  to  me  for  my 
work  in  connection  with  the  treaty, 
and  told  me  that  the  emperor  was 
anxious  that  I  should  stay  in  China 
and  act  as  his  foreign  adviser  and 
counselor.  I  replied  that  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  business  at  home  and 
could  not  possibly  leave.  Li  Hung 
Chang  answered  that  his  government 
would  give  me  a  leave  of  absence  of 
several  months,  or  long  enough  to 
close  up  any  business  that  I  might 
possibly  have,  and  also  that  they 
would  make  the  proposition  so  at- 
tractive financially  that  it  would 
more  than  compensate  me  for  all 
losses.  I  then  told  his  excellency 
that  I  would  like  to  oblige  China, 
but  that  I  had  promised  my  little 
grandson,  a  boy  of  7,  that  I  would 
go  fishing  with  him  that  summer, 
and  I  knew  that  his  excellency,  who 
uppreciated  so  highly  the  relations 
between  children  and  parents,  would 
see  that  i  could  not  possibly  break 
faith  with  the  boy.  The  viceroy 
thereupon  smiled  and  ceased  to  per- 
sist. 

When  He  Was  Sh„t 

"It  was  at  Shimonoseki  that  the 
shooting  of  Li  Hung  Chang  occurred, 
was  It  not?" 

"Yes.  A  Japanese  from  the  in- 
terior tried  to  assassinate  him.  The 
man  was  a  fanatic  who  thought  he 
could  benefit  the  nation  by  killing 
Its  arch  enemy,  Prince  Li.  T1k; 
shooting  occurred  when  LI  Rung 
Chang  was  returning  from  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  treaty  commis- 
sion. He  waB  riding  in  a  sedan 
chair  through  a  narrow  street,  which 
was  crowded  with  people.  The  man 
fired  and  the  bullet  struck  him 
about  an  inch  below  the  left  eye, 
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The  "Old  Buddha,"  or  the  Empress 
Dowager 

going  so  far  in  that  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  extract  it." 

"How  did  the  viceroy  act  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting?" 

"He  showed  quite  as  much  nerve," 
replied  Mr.  Foster,  "as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  did  at  the  time  of  his  at- 
tempted assassination  last  year.  Li 
Hung  Chang  did  not  get  out  of  his 
chair.  He  quietly  asked  one  of  the 
bearers  for  a  handkerchief  to  stop 
the  blood,  and  then  ordered  them 
to  carry  him  on  home  to  the  Budd- 
hist temple,  where  he  was  living. 
When  he  reached  there  he  stepped 
out  of  the  chair  and  walked,  un- 
aided, to  his  own  rooms  and  gave 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geons. He  took  no  anesthetic,  and 
as  they  probed  for  the  bullet  they 
asked  him  if  the  pain  was  great.  He 
told  them  not  to  mind  that,  but  to 
go  on  with  their  work.  The  sur- 
geons kept  on  probing  for  some  time, 
but  were  not  able  to  find  the  bullet, 
and  it  remained  in  his  head  to  the 
day  of  his  death." 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 
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(CONTINUED  FROM  1'AGE  THIRTEEN.)) 

eyes  shone  from  his  face,  with  its 
covering  of  black,  like  live  coals. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  fam- 
ily could  get  settled  enough  to  go 
back  to  work,  and  Mrs.  Brown  said, 
"There's  more  fun  In  moving  than 
I  thought  there  was,"  and  the  fam- 
ily agreed  with  her,  especially  a  lit- 
tle later  when  she  dropped  a  pic- 
ture on  Mr.  Brown's  foot,  who  had 
come  In  to  help  her.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  tell  you  what  Mr.  Brown  said. 


Additional  Sf  ori<-« 

Hazel  EMdtbOte,  Burwell,  Neb.;  Joseph 
Daley,  Atlantic,  la.;  Ruth  L.undn'tedt, 
Oiil'lo  Hoc  It,  Ni  li  :  Flora  .ToIiiihIoii.  A I  - 
water,  ('ill.;  Marjory  Mm,  Wlnr-he-dor. 
Cal.;  Maud  Wallln,  Malnard,  Mil  ;  Os- 
wald FlemlnK.  Hutherlnnd,  Net..;  Mar- 
garet Waller,  North  St  Fnid.  Minn.; 
Faynella  Klmendorf.  Wirk  Kalln,  S.  IX; 
Mabel  Myera,  Dell  Rapid*,  8.  D. ;  55<>rn 
Mowery.  A  rend  la.  Neb  ;  Kmmn  Heberir, 
Oakland,  Nob ;  f  Space  Warner.  TNe.lford, 
Nel>  ;  Myrtlo  Rtickmari,  Wn.thunKa.  Okl.; 
Olonn  McCartney.  Adnh,  la.;  LMlaw 
Heal*.   EmerKon.    Ia.;   Viola  Lcwlo,  Woii 

PrendfleOb  OA 


JF  you  need  another  wagon  on  your 

place,  get  one  you  can  depend  on  20  years  or 
more  after  buying  as  much  as  on  the  day  you  buy 
it.    The  advantage  in  owning  a 

Mitchell  Wagon 

is  that  you  don't  take  any  chances  on  having  just  what  you 
want;  that's  because  the  Mitchell  is  made  by  a  company  that 
has  been  building  good  wagons  since  1834,  and  is  using  the 
same  careful  methods  and  well  selected,  air  seasoned  material 
as  ever. 

Better  look  into  the  Mitchell  the  first  chance  you  have. 
For  prices  write  the  factory  or  the  nearest  branch  house  or  representative: 
Mitchell  Motor  Co.  of  Dallas,  Dallas,  Texas 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mitchell  Motor  Co.  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  G.  Nelson,  1117  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 

C.  W.  Keith,  1413  Wazee  Street,  Denver  Colo 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


MOGUL  POWER  LIFT  PLOW 


Four,  Five 
and  Six 
:urrows. 


The  power  is  transmitted  from 
one  of  the  trail  inn  win  els  to  the 
clutch  wheel.  o  lower  the  hot- 
toms   the   operator   pulls   :i  rope. 

which  causes*  them  to  drop  one  el 

Fnr-rnu/c  f  M  rff  M  a  tlmo  on  a  straight  1 1  in-  .it  rlulit 
uuuwb.  f     W     g       M  ...    !ei  ,,,  lhl.  ,  M  ,,,  ,|„.  plow 

in  raising  the  bot- 
toms the  op. -ratton 
In  the  name.  The 
llmliiK  Of  the  ralM- 
lnjr  and  lowering  of 
the  hottoniM  In  mi  if  li 
tlint    It     make  a 

nil  ii  ii  re     field,  ollmlnnl 
Inn    lh«    three  collect 
pice    of    unplowc.1  Unit 

h  n  bi  «  plee  elildi  le 

ttin.lc  mi  Ihnl  nil  bottoms 

  operate  together. 

The  Mogul  Power  Lift  Knglne  Onng  ll  n.  triumph  In  tht  bedding  "f  Trsctlnn  Engine 
Plows,  unit  m  the  [deal  ono-Man  Outtlt.  ■<  the  cnitliroer  can  operate  Ihe  plowa  without  testing 
bis  place  on  Ike  engine. 

In  this  plow  wo  Imve  not  only  provMr.il  a  simple  and  sutmlnnl  Isl  device  for  gulnmellciiiy 
raining  end  lowering  the  plOWt,  but  we  hnv*  made  It  complete  in  ovorr  ilelsll.  end  It  is  »• 
plow  Unit  can  lie  operated  with  e«treme  ease. 

r-nnslder  wl.nl  It  mens  to  be  able  lo  adlust  the  depth  of  Ilio  liotlnm.  without  slopping  the 

niHlii..  an-l  getting  ...it  ii  Hon  ..f  wren.  I.  no.l.r  wluil   II   me         I"  >"  elite  rsiss) 

any  one  of  the  bottoms  to  rlcnr  obstreetlOee  or  Iml.l  II  up  whlls  flnl.lilns  s  len.i  i  nil. 
sliler  how  Imporliinl  II  In  I"  he  nl.le  In  rnl.o  all  Ihe  l...ii..ms  a  Irlfle  when  ascending  a  sleep 
grade  for  the  purpose  of  easing  up  a  Utile  on  Iho  engine. 

Vn  other  power  lift  or  automatic  plow  cm  Lines  sll  Iho  fenluren  found  on  the  Mogul  The 
power  lift  appllanre,  are  nil  liuilt  low,  eu.ihllng  us  to  provide  n  platform  for  the  operator  The 
pi, 1 1 form  U  hlrigo.l  nt  th"  fionl  end  no. I  .an  be  thrown  up  !■•■  Ihe  purpose  .if  oiling  in* 
working  parts. 

We  helleye  thai  the  Mogul  la  denllne.l  (o  lake  Ihe  lead.  ..wins  lo  lis  many  superior  tea- 
lures,  and  we  will  be  pleaaed  to  send  couplet*  HUM  ml. . I  (older,  on.1  other  .lelslls  regarding 
prices),  etc. 

M.nn.npnh*.  Omaha,  St  I  ...  ■ 
S...il.ll.,  ll.ll...  P..ll.ns. 
Rnauit  llr,  f>»s»»r.  Oklakeaia  f  ilr 


PARLIN  &  ORENDORFF  CO.,  Canton.  III. 


Th*.  Twantlath  Century  rarmer  will  not  knowingly  pulillsh  an  ailvar 
tlooinont  of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  rto*a  not  (1..  prat  as  It  art- 
vertlse*      Any  ■uhacrlber  who  flnrla  that  an  arlvertlaer  rloea  not  Ho  at  ha 
promts**-   In   hla  art  v*rtl**ment   will   confer   a   favor   t>y   Bending    ng    I. is 
claim  for  *d|n*tm*nt  or  rolUctlon.     Alway*  mention  the  Twentlstli  Can 
tar/  rarmar  whan  writing;  artTertlaer*. 
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Symbols 
of  Protection 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


-J) 


Ancient  Egyptians  carved 
over  their  doorways  and  upon 
their  temple  walls  the  symbol 
of  supernatural  protection ;  a 
winged  disk.  It  typified  the 
light  and  power  of  the  sun, 
brought  down  from  on  high 
by  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Mediaeval  Europe,  in  a 
more  practical  manner,  sought 
protection  behind  the  solid 
masonry  of  castle  walls. 

In  America  we  have  ap- 
proached the  ideal  of  the 
Egyptians.  Franklin  drew 
electricity  from  the  clouds 
and  Bell  harnessed  it  to  the 
telephone. 

Today  the  telephone  is  a 
means  of  protection  more 
potent  than  the  sun  disk 
fetish  and  more  practical  than 
castle  walls. 


The  Bell  System  has 
carried  the  telephone  wires 
everywhere  throughout  the 
land,  so  that  all  the  people 
are  bound  together  for  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  each. 

This  telephone  protection, 
with  electric  speed,  reaches 
the  most  isolated  homes. 
Such  ease  of  communication 
makes  us  a  homogeneous 
people  and  thus  fosters  and 
protects  our  national  ideals 
and  political  rights. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy        One  System        Universal  Service 


Papec  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cut  silage  perfectly,  and  at  a  very  low  cost  of  operation. 
Papec  knives  cut  smoothly  and  swiftly.    They  make  a  fine, 
uniform  Mlaye  that  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious.  The 
combined  throwing  and  blowing  force  lhat  lifts  the  silage 
fs  generated  from  one  fifth  less  power  than  is  required  by 
any  ot'oer  blower  doing  the  same  work. 
Mechanical  perfection  and  hiyh  quality  of  material  mean 
long  life,  no  loss  of  power  and  low  cost  ol  operation. 
Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  facts  showing 
how  "  The  Wonderful  Papec  "  will  save  lime 
and  money  at  cutting  time.  Send  for  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  Box  4-9  SHORTS V1LLE,  N.Y. 

20  Distributing  Point!  In  the  U.  S. 


Silo  Owners,  Attention! 

Save  one-half  your  gasoline  in  operating 
ensilage  cutters  and  blower  elevators. 


Write 


Lininger  Implement  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 


98  GENTS  POST  PAID 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  onr  big  catalogue 
of  Eipin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  postpaid  for  only  08  cents-. 
Gent's  size,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  lever  escapement,  stem  wind  and 
stem  Bet,  accurate  time  keeper,  fully  Guaranteed  for  6  Years*  Send  93 
cents  today  and  watch  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.   ARNOLD  WATCH  CO.,  Dept.  821   CHICAGO,  ILL 


Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  When  Writing. 


An  Amateur's  Revenue  from  Bees 
W.  D.  S.,  Richfield,  Neb.:  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1912  I  secured  by  purchase 
four  stands  of  bees.  They  were  in  a 
rather  weak  condition,  but  during  the 
summer  they  gave  me  12  5  pounds  of 
honey  and  two  new  swarms.  To 
these  I  added  three  more  swarms, 
thus  having  nine  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  season.  Up  to  the  2  5th 
of  July  I  have  taken  off  4  45  pounds 
of  what  our  merchant  pronounces 
A-No.  1  honey.  Only  one  new 
swarm  has  issued  from  my  hives 
this  season,  but  I  secured  one  other, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  telegraph 
operator  at  our  station,  as  they  had 
settled  on  the  signal  pole  at  the 
depot  and  a  passing  through  train 
had  angered  them  till  they  were 
vicious,  and  the  manipulator'  of  the 
"ticker"  was  prisoner  for  the  time 
being  till  I  had  coaxed  them  into  the 
hive.  This  gives  me  eleven  swarms 
for  the  winter. 

I  am  past  the  half  century  mark 
in  life,  and  have  always  been  a  lover 
of  honey,  but  was  never  situated  so 
I  could  care  for  bees  till  the  date 
above  mentioned.  I  had  never  seen 
a  swarm  hived,  and  did  not  know  a 
worker  or  a  drone  or  a  queen,  ex- 
cept that  a  few  times  in  life  worker 
bees  had  stung  me,  and  a  bee  sting 
on  my  person  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
forgotten,  as  the  swelling  and  itch- 
ing was  something  terrible  to  en- 
dure. I  have  always  been  a  reader 
and  student  of  literature  on  bees  and 
much  interested  in  them.  Hence  I 
had  some  of  the  theory,  and  by  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  I  was  able 
to  recognize  each  variety  of  the 
colony  and  able  to  hive,  unassisted, 
the  first  swarm  I  ever  saw  clustered, 
and  also  captured  the  first  queen  I 
ever  saw. 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  more 
people 'do  not  keep  l|ees,  for  of  all 
the  sweets  to  be  found  none  can 
equal  that  of  honey,  both  for  flavor 
and  healthfulness.  Thousands  of 
gallons  of  manufactured  syrups 
made  of  various  and  questionable 
materials  are  consumed,  ofttimes  to 
the  hurt  of  the  eaters,  when  the 
purest  of  sweets  gathered  directly 
from  nature's  own  "factory"  can  be 
had  by  a  little  care  and  attention  to 
the  "busy  bee." 

I  take  no  chances  in  getting  stung, 
for  I  fortify  myself  with  a  covering 
for  my  head  made  by  taking  com- 
mon window  screening  ten  inches 
wide  and  forming  it  into  a  circle 
amply  large  to  set  out  from  my  face 
?nd  neck.  I  put  a  top  to  it  out  of 
muslin  and  a  cape  of  the  same,  wear- 
ing under  this  a  small  cap  to  hold 
the  top  up  off  my  scalp,  and  after 
putting  the  screen  on  I  put  over  it  a 
common  overall  "warm-us,"  well 
buttoned  up  or  pinned  with  safety 
pins,  not  forgetting  to  pin  the  cape 
down  securely  under  the  "warm-us." 
Then,  with  a  common  pair  of  10- 
cent  gloves  that  have  been  well 
oiled  in  linseed  oil,  to  which  gaunt- 
let sleeves,  with  rubber  elastics  to 
hold  them  tight  on  the  arm,  are  at- 
tached, and  my  smoker  in  hand,  I 
am  ready  to  go  among  them  as  bold 
as  you  please. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them, 
and  in  some  way  it  seems  I  have  a 
sympathetic  feeling  for  the  little  fel- 
lows, so  industrious,  so  cleanly  and 
methodical.  I  am  amazed  at  their 
apparent  intelligence,  yet  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  intelligence  or 
what  force  it  is  that  makes  them 
such  wonderful  creatures. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  leave 
off  watching  them  in  their  busy 
'light  coming  and  going  afield,  and 


then  when  the  lid  is  off  the  hive  and 
they  are  so  intent  on  their  work, 
with  no  confusion  amid  the  thou- 
sands of  them,  each  busy  with  his 
own  part  in  the  hive. 

Many  town  and  city  people  could, 
if  they  only  knew  it,  keep  several 
stands  of  bees  for  their  pleasure  and 
profit,  affording  recreation,  a  study 
of  nature  and  supplying  their  table 
with  what  is  now  a  costly  luxury  to 
them.  Besides  this,  the  multiplying 
of  bees  in  the  country  adds  ^o  the 
productiveness  of  fruits  and  flowers 
by  the  sureness  of  pollenization  of 
their  bloom.  Of  course,  they  require 
a  certain  amount  of  care.  Every- 
thing that  is  worth  while  requires 
care.  But  the  work  is  of  that  light 
kind  that  either  man  or  woman  can 
attend  to  without  great  effort. 

We  hope  to  increase  our  number 
of  stands  to  two  or  three  dozens, 
for  we  find  a  ready  market  at  good 
prices  for  more  than  we  can  pro- 
duce, as  my  445  pounds  are  now 
nearly  all  gone,  and  no  search  has 
been  made  for  a  market  at  all. 

Editor's  Note — -The  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  letter  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration  by  every  farmer 
and  every  dweller  in  towns.  Every 
family  might  easily  secure  in  this 
way  most  of  their  table  sweets, 
which  form  so  large  an  item  of  ex- 
pense in  table  furnishing. 


Alfalfa  on  a  Muck  Loam  Soil 

J.  M.  P.,  Bleecker,  N.  Y.:  Can 
we-  grow  alfalfa  in  this  part  of  our 
state  on  a  muck  loam  soil  with  a 
gravel  or  hardpan  subsoil?  The 
elevation  is  1,600  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  by  getting  in  the  eight- 
row  yellow  corn  early,  can  usually 
get  a  fair  crop.  Other  clovers  do 
fairly  well  for  a  year  or  two  and 
then  die  or  freeze  out.  I  am  willing 
to  do  anything  within  reason  to  get 
a  good  stand,  even  if  we  have  to 
use  it  as  we  do  our  garden  crops. 
Any  information  along  this  line, 
and  as  to  seed,  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

We  certainty  enjoy  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 

Editor's  Note — Alfalfa  does  not  do 
well  on  real  hardpan  subsoil.  Some 
people  call  a  hard  clay  subsoil  hard- 
pan.  But  a  real  hardpan  is  impen- 
etraole  by  roots.  It  may  be  broken 
up  with  dynamite.  The  muck  loam 
soil  is  ideal  for  it.  In  that  latitude 
it  should  be  sown  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  July,  on  ground  that  was 
plowed  early  and  kept  in  cultivation 
so  as  to  conserve  the  moisture  and 
kill  the  weeds.  It  should  be  broad- 
casted, twenty  pounds  to  the  acre, 
putting  on  ten  pounds  going  one 
way  and  crossing  the  field  and  put- 
ting on  the  other  ten  pounds.  When 
this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  balks 
or  blank  spaces  in  the  field.  The 
probability  is  that  on  such  soil  as 
you  describe  soil  inoculation  will 
not  be  necessary,  but  a  good  coating 
of  manure  applied  as  a  top  dress- 
ing and  partly  cultivated  in  would 
be  of  great  value. 


Marketing  Article  Pleases 

R.  A.  W.,  Amedee,  Colo.:  I  write 
to  state  my  appreciation  of  an  arti- 
cle in  the  July  12  issue  of  your  pa- 
per entitled  "The  Unnecessary  Mid- 
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dleman  Must  Go,"  by  Christine  H. 
Winters.    The  sooner  the  producer 
and  consumer  realize  that  they  must 
get  rid  of  the  non-producer  of  com- 
modities,  the  sooner  will  they  re- 
ceive the  just  share  of  the  wealth 
they  create.    I  am  glad  to  see  the 
awakening    that    is    taking  place 
among  the  farmers,  particularly  of 
the  middle  west  and  among  the  con- 
sumers of  the  cities.    Such  an  awak- 
ening in  this  matter  is  taking  place 
In  many  parts  of  California,  and  I 
think  it  is  due  mostly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  eastern  people  who  have  set- 
tled in  California  within  the  last  few 
years.    The  old-time  settlers  of  Cal- 
ifornia do  not  seem  to  grasp  this 
new  idea  very  readily.    This  is  spe- 
cially true  in  this  section  where  I 
am  iocated.    This  is,  and  has  been 
for  fifty  years,  a  farming  and  stock- 
raising  community,  and  the  majority 
of  farmers  are  wedded  to  the  old  or- 
der of  things.     A  few  more  years 
and  the  awakening  will  commence 
here.    It  is  only  waiting  for  the  old- 
timers  and  the  shiftless  to  let  go  of 
their  old  methods.    I  should  like  to 
be  able  to  place  this  article  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  here.  When- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs,  I  preach 
this  "get  rid  of  the  middleman  idea.". 
I  hope  you  will  keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Editor's  Note — This  letter  shows 
how  wide  an  interest  is  already  be- 
ing excited  over  the  matter  of  mar- 
keting of  farm  products.  It  is  not 
enough  to  produce;  that  is  only  a 
part  of  the  work.  Marketing  is  as 
necessary  as  production.  This  pa- 
per is  glad  to  see  that  the  agitation 
is  taking  root  in  the  mindsi  of  pro- 
ducers. Good  will  of  necessity  re- 
sult from  such  a  movement. 


If) 


Home  Among  the  Hills 


Some  of  the  Ranch  Homes  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Wyoming  and  South  Da- 
kota  Vic  Tucked  Cozily  Away  Under  Projecting  Cliffs,  Safely 
Sheltered  from  Possible  Storms 


Ruptured  Colt 

F.  M.  B.,  Greybull,  Wyo.:  I  no- 
tice a  great  many  helpful  hints  in 
your  Readers'  Exchange,  which  I 
read  with  interest. 

I  should  like  some  advice  how  to 
treat  a  ruptured  colt.  I  have  a  horse 
colt  8  days  old  that  is  ruptured  in 
the  testicles  or  bag.  When  I  lay 
the  colt  down  I  can  work  it  all  back 
so  it  does  not  show  at  all;  but  after 
it  is  up  a  while  it  comes  down.  Will 
a  good  pad  fixed  in  the  form  of  a 
truss  be  all  that  is  necessary,  or  will 
there  need  be  an  operation  per- 
formed? 

Your  early  advice  will  be  appre- 
ciated, as  I  realize  that  the  sooner 
this  is  attended  to  the  better.. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  in- 
formation you  may  give  me,  I  re- 
main, etc. 

Answer — In  most  cases  this  condi- 
tion will  correct  Itself  in  a  few 
months  if  left  alone.  When  neces- 
sary to  operate,  what  is  known  as 
the  covered  operation  is  used.  There 
is  no  arrangement  in  the  shape  of  a 
pad  that  would  be  of  any  benefit 
whatever,  but  might  be  of  consi  ler- 
able  injury. 


Breeder's  Experience  with  Pit  Silo 
To  the  Editor — A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  put  in  a  silo,  and  selected  the  pit 
kind.  We  were  called  upon  by  sev- 
eral stave  silo  agents,  who  tried  to 
convince  us  that  the  pit  silo  was 
very  dingerous,  and  that  the  labor 
of  getting  the  ensilage  out  was  very 
great.  Nevertheless,  we  constructed 
a  pit  silo  eighteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  twenty-five  feet  deep,  construct- 
ing ourselves  the  apparatus  neees- 
sary,  for  hoisting  the  dirt,  also  the 
ensilage  later,  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  at  present  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  It  was  ai  suc- 
cess. We  fed  this  ensilage  through 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  every 
pound  of  which  was  good  save  the 
few  inches  on  top;  at  least  It  watf 
good  enough  so  that  the  cattle  would 
leave  shelled  corn  and  bright  alfalfa 
until  the  last  of  the  fifteen  pounds 


per  head  of  the  ensilage  was  con- 
sumed. It  took  nine  minutes  to  get 
enough  ensilage  out  at  a  depth  of 
seventeen  feet  to  feed  fifty-five  head 
of  cattle,  two  men  working,  taking 
the  ensilage  from  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  silo.  This  time  in- 
cludes the  unhitching  and  hitching 
u    necessary  for  raising  the  ensilage. 

In  1912  there  were  eight  wooden 
silos  sold  in  this  section.  This  year 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  sales,  but 
know  of  six  pit  silos  being  put  in, 
and  we  are  constructing  another  for 
ourselves,  18x30.  The  cost  of  our 
first  silo,  including  tracto,  carrier, 
ropes,  pulleys,  overhead  drum,  all 
frame  work  and  cover,  was  $13  5; 
n  t  included  in  this  was  one  man 
helping  dig  and  two  hauling  dirt 
away.  The  cost  of  the  last  one  was 
less  than  $100. 

As  a  joke  on  the  foul-air  proposi- 
tion that  the  stave  silo  men  are  so 
industriously  circulating,  we  caught 
two  rabbits  and  placed  them  in  the 
silo,  and  so  could  readily  tell  if 
there  was  foul  air.  However,  we 
liberated  these  rabbits  in  the  spring. 

A  person  living  in  a  section  where 
a  pit  silo  can  be  constructed  will 
make  no  mistake  in  putting  one 
down.  They  will  have  no  hoops  to 
tighten,  no  guy  ropes  to  bother  with 
and  no  worrying  over  high  winds  or 
hot  sains.  GEORGE  C.  .TCNKIN, 
Pmith field,  Neb. 

Breeder  of  Hereford  cattle. 

Editor's  Note — The  readers  of 
this  paper  will  be  glad  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  the  pit  silo  that  is  en- 
tertained by  a  man  of  such  promi- 
nence as  the  author  of  this  letter, 
especially  as  the  opinion  is  based  on 
personal  experience.  Let  other  users 
of  pit  silos  send  in  an  account  of 
their  experiences  with  them. 


A  Pleased  Subscriber 
G.  B.  H.,  Spokane,  Wash.:  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  someone  Is  ripping 
open  the  silo  matter,  as  was  done 
with  a  similar  situation  In  the 
creamery  combine,  also  the  Piano 
Harvester  matter.  It  strikes  me 
that  great  work  Is  being  done  by 
speaking  thus  frankly,  without  the 
suggestion  of  a  note  of  expose,  but 
rather  of  plain,  simple  information 
In  behalf  of  the  rarmers  A  ECaTJ 
Has  subscriber  to  your  paper  said  to 
me  the  other  day  that  the  ■pedal, 
direct,  new  artiofsf  and  discussions 
were  of  great  value. 

Rut   I  do    not    know    what  Bill 

Wheeler  Wilcox  would  opine  if  she 

should  see  the  headline  of  one  of 
the  reading  notices  of  one  of  her 
hooks  as  the  headline  appears  on 
page  IS  of  the  Inst  ISSUO, 

Was  the  front  page  Illustration 
with  the  mustache,  close-cropped 
cheek   and   chin-point   whiskers  In- 


tended as  a  caricature  on  any  indi- 
vidual? 


Cyclones  and  Silos 
A.  H.  B.,  DeWitt,  Neb.:  I  would 
be  pleased  to  get  some  sample 
copies,  as  I  shall  try  to  get  some 
subscribers  for  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  I  count  it  a  splendid 
farm  paper.  I  saw  a  man  from 
Seward  this  morning  and  he  told  of 
seeing  a  block  silo  that  was  in  the 
path  of  the  cyclone  and  suffered  no 
damage  except  the  roof,  while  a 
stave  silo  close  by  was  swept  away 
and  not  enough  was  left  to  make  a 
toothpick. 

Editor's  Note — This  paper  is  in 
possession  of  photographs  of  the 
tornado  at  Seward,  which  show  the 
two  silos  mentioned.  These  photo- 
graphs show  the  condition  of  the 
silos  after  the  tornado  had  passed. 


Cultivating  Broadcasted  Alfalfa 

L.  H.  Albuquerque,  N.  M.:  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  your 
recent  articles  on  the  culture  of  al- 
falfa there,  particularly  in  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  a  cultivator  that 
will  remove  all  weeds  that  are  not 
tap  rooted.  Will  you  please  give  me 
the  name  of  the  same?  I  have  never 
practiced  cultivating  alfalfa,  but  can 
readily  ses  the  advantage,  especially 
here  where  we  irrigate.  I  have  been 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  culti- 
vator, but  do  not  feel  like  taking 
any  chances  on  buying  something 
that  is  not  the  best. 

Where  cultivating  is  practiced, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  drill  the 
alfalfa  than  to  sow  broadcast?  One 
might  then  cultivate  with  the  rows. 

Editor's  Note — There  is  sufficient 
vibration  to  the  right  kind  of  an 
alfalfa  rultivator  to  permit  It  to 
work  just  as  satisfactorily  when  al- 
falfa Is  broadcasted  as  when  drilled 
In  rows.  For  other  reasons,  the 
broadcasted  alfalfa  Is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Gauss  of  Bloody  >n\k 

L,  W.,  Cody,  Wyo.:  I  have  a 
heifer  3  years  old,  fresh  Home  time 
Inst  March  for  ths  first  time,  and 
has  given  bloody  milk  from  the 
first,  sometimes  in  clots  nnd  Home 
limes  JiihI  clear  blood,  when  strip 
ping.  She  has  had  good  feed,  hut 
y t III  Is  rather  poor.  Whnt  Is  the 
c  nise?  In  there  any  cure?  Would 
ho  obliged  to  hear  from  you  right 
away. 

Answer — The     cause     of  bloody 
milk  Ih  a  rupture  of  Homo  of  the 
blood    vessels.      There   Is   no  (rent 
ment    except    the    giving  of  n  ten 
spoonful  twice  a  day  In  the  feed  <>f 
powdered  <  opperns. 


ASH  IN 

'  ON  THE 

OLD  STOVE 

Do  you  realize  *h«t  you  can  dis- 
card your  old  stove  with  advantage  and  profit? 

I  acre.  I  nnncr  In  construction,  workman- 
Ldolb  Longer  ship  and  design.  The  Mon- 
arch is  years  ahead  of  all  other  ranges.  It  is 
made  of  malleable  iron  and  steel.  It  has  com- 
I  pee  Fuel  P'ete  triple  walls— asbestos  and 
i.c»»  l  uei  stee,     Fu„  protection  against 

damage  by  corrosion.  The  top  and  oven  heat 
quickly.  Every  seam  is  riveted  tight— no  bolts 
I  peeWnrlr  or  stove  putty  to  loosen  and  fall 
*jCSS  UI  out.  The  Duplex  Draft  and  Hot 
Blast  Fire  Box  insure  even  heat  and  full  use  of 
RprrPi*  fnnlr  in  a  aI1  the  {uel-  Tne  Polished 
vcuci  vuumug  top  never  needs  blacking. 


XbsTSuy  S&t&aoory'itMSk 
Two  Valuable  Boobs 
pThe  Range  Problem" 
and 

' '  Cash  in  on 

the  Old  Stove" 
Sent  FREE! 
WRITE  today! 

Address 
Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 
1816  Lake  Street,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


INGECO 


KEROSENE  ENGINE 


Farm  Type 

2J  to  15  H  P. 

Farmers  have  been  demanding  an  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  to  operate  on 
cheaper  fuel — here  it  is. 

"INGECO"  Kerosene  Engines  operate 
perfectly  on  plain  kerosene — the  kind  you 
use  in  your  lamps  and  lanterns.  They  are  real 
kerosene  engines  of  the  "Throttling  Governor" 
type — not  a  makeshift  gasoline  engine  with 
attachments  and  complicated  parts  for  oper- 
ating on  cheaper  fuels. 

"INGECO"  Engines  run  successfully  and 
economically  on  kerosene,  distillates  and  other 
light  oils — they  arc  quickly  started,  safe  and 
have  no  exposed  llame. 

Write  for  catalog — we  make  just  the  engine 
for  your  use.  State  what  size  you  arc  con- 
sidering. 

INTERNATIONAL  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 
ISS  Haltholl  PI.,  Cudahy,  WU.(Suburb»f  Milwmuk») 


Money-Making  Farms 

188  Acres,  12  Cows,  Machinery 

The  dairy  farms  of  Delaware  County,  N.  V.. 
earn  $1, £00,000  yearly:  this  Is  ono  of  them,  and 
a  good  one,  too;  spring  and  brook-watered  pas- 
ture for  20  rows.  Ninoolh  fertile  fields,  easily 
worked,  800  cord»  wood.  100  barrels  apples  In  sen. 
son;  2-stnry  7-roam  house,  spring  water.  big  barn, 
oilier  buildings;  near  neighbors,  sehool ;  owner 
unable  to  cure  for  It  longer,  must  retire.  If  taken 
now  be  Includes  12  rows,  brood  sow,  6  sheep, 
machinery  and  tools;  13, >0  takes  all,  11.400  down 
and  easy  terms;  thin  farm  will  pay  for  It-elf  In 
two  years;  rend  alt  about  It  nnd  traveling  dl- 
rerilons  to  see  It  and  scorea  of  other  li.itt.iln- 
Ihlnughout  IH  SI  ilc«,  page  SI,  "Mlrniit'a  I  'm r  mi 
Catalogue  30,"  write  today  for  free  copy.  K  A 
Ktrnut  I'nrm  Agonry,  Ml«iM.,n  :\\:n.  I  nlnn  llanli 
llblg.,    rill  iburg.    I 'a      established  num. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Batter  OorB,  « Mover  and  Alfalfa  lamia  fof  tha 
money  than  anywhere  rlae  In  t'nlted  Hlalca 
Hairy  and  Uve  I  took  la  our  motto  W«  OftM 
you  rallabla  service. 

HOIMJKON  &  HINI,  rormi*  r»U".  Mlntl 

THE  FAMOUS  CADE  AIR  COOLER 

"The  Koglne  That  llrealbea" 
will  be  on  c«MI.||  at  I  he  IOWA  MTATK  FAIIk 
Don't  tall  In  .nil  nl  on  large  nvhlhll  anil  Imak 
our  eoinplete  Him  mcr  We  want  lo  alum  Mil 
lha  ONLY  HtVfKHMKt'l.,  AMI  COOI.KO  KNUIMI 
mam: 

The  (lade   la  Olctipcat    lleoaliae   II    l.aata  l.ongnel 


'  .IIIIImIIII, 


'MX 


(Miir  n ROD    MM    <;o     Inwn  rail*,  Id, 
300  E.  Iowa.  Htreot. 
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August  23,  1913 


My  Famous  Offer 


My  special  "ONE  DOLLAR  OFFER"  has  pleased  so  many  farm- 
ers that  I  have  decided  to  keep  it  up  for  another  month  and  thus  let 
everybody  take  advantage  of  it.   Here  it  is: 

You  fiend  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you,  ALL  FREIGHT 
PAID  BY  MYSELF,  this,  my  new  1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner.  Use  the  machine  a  month.  If  satisfied  at  end  of  30 
days,  pay  me  my  low  cash  price  or  give  me  your  note,  without  in- 
terest, payable  January  1,  1914.    If  not  satisfied,  return  the  ma- 
chine at  my  freigrht  expense  and  1*11  return  your  dollar. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  SI. 00  won't  half  pay  me  for  the  freight.  I  only  want 
the  dollar  to  hold  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 


Hanson  Campbell 


Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 

After  41  years'  experience,  I  know  every  grain  and  noxious  weed  grown  in 
America.    I  know  the  section  where  each  one  grows.   I  know  every  grain  and 
weed  that  grows  on  your  farm.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  Grain  Grader  and 
[  Cleaner  should  have  the  special  equipment  for  the  particular  farming  section 
to  which  it  goes.  For  example.  I  send  an  entirely  different  equipment  of 
screens,  riddles  and  gangs  to  Maine  from  what  I  send  to  California.  There  are 
1  scarcely  two  states  in  the  United  States  to  which  I  send  the  same  equipment.  Thus  you 
get  the  exact  outfit  to  handle  the  grains  and  weed  seed 
on  your  farm.    If  you  want  more  or  different  screens, 
I  will  send  them  free.  Not  a  penny  would  7  ask  for 
extra  screens  and  riddles. 

The  Chatham  now  bandies  over  70  seec  mix- 
tures—wheat, oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  bai-  >y, 
flax*  clover,  timothy,  etc.    Takes  cockle,  wild 
oats,  tame  oats  and  smut  from  seed  wheat; 
any  mixture  from  flax;  buckhorn  from 
clover;  sorts  corn  for  drop  planter.  B& 


moves  foul  weed  seed  and  all  shrunken, 
cracked  or  sickly  grains.  Takes  out  all 
dust,  dirt  and  chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.   Handles  60  bushels  grain  per 
hour.    Gas  power  or  hand  power. 
Easiest  running  mill  on  earth. 
Uf  ySf  a  Send  postal  today  and  receive 
5?y  1 1 1 0  FREE  by  next  mail  my  latest 

^kW  copyrighted  hook,  "The  Chatham 
r,J7o^  System  of  Breeding  Big  Crops." 

£Z?rl"ni  ^IkV  Address  L>ept  49 

feparrte  clean^lk.  The  Manson  Campbell  Co. 
and  grade  FREE  Detroit,  Mloh. 

any  mixture  you    ^^^^W^  A?*  c,ty» °'  . 

•end  in.    If  you've   ^^fc^^    Minneapolis,  Minn, 
got  some  impurity  in  your 
grain  that  you  cannot  get 
fid  of,  don't  get  discouraged. 
Write  me.  Send  postal  for  Big  Free  Book. 


1914  Model 


Rhode  Island  Whites 

America's  "best  yet"  breed — pure  White  every 
way  desirable.  In  great  demand.  Bred-to-lay-Sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  10c 
for  copy  "GOOD  POULTRY,"  our  quarterly  maga- 
zine, 2oc  a  year.  Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  rec- 
ord covering  3  months'  work  with  poultry.  The  way 
to  make  it  pay— the  Shorewood  way — write  tonight. 

Shorewood,  rarms  Co.,  Saug'atuck,  Mi  Ji. 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


Caponizing 

R.  9.,  Merriman,  Kan.:  I  have 
bfcen  reading  with  interest  the  items 
on  caponizing  in  your  paper.  What 
is  the  proper  age  and  size  for  ca- 
ponizing? What  is  meant  by  slips? 
Would  like  to  hear  some  actual  ex- 
perience of  other  readers  who  have 
dene  caponizing. 

Answer — The  age  and  size  of  the 
cockerel  is  most  important;  more  so 
than  the  time  of  year,  because  the 
operation  is  usually  successful — one 
fatality  in  a  flock,  perhaps — and 
they  heal  easily — as  soon  as  they 
weigh  from  two  to  three  pounds  and 
are  from  2  to  4  months  in  age.  When 
too  young  the  organs  are  hard  to 
find;  if  too  old,  there  is  danger  of 
killing  them,  as  the  arteries  are  then 
carrying  much  blood  to  these  organs. 
Directions  come  with  the  instru- 
ments. I  learned  on  dead  fowls, 
while  dressing  them  for  the  table; 
but  in  our  country  certain  men  do 
this  work,  asking  5  cents  a  head  for 
the  operation. 

A  slip  is  a  cockerel  that  was  not 
frilly  caponized.  To  leave  part  of 
even  one  organ  in  spoils  the  cockerel 
for  a  capon.  He  is  a  nuisance  and 
must  go  into  the  pot.  Send  for  free 
Farmers  Bulletin  No.  4  52,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  your  bulletin  by  right,  and  it 
will  tell  you  much  on  the  subject. 
One  of  my  neighbors  had  sixty-two 
yovng  cockerels  caponized  last  July. 
They  were  Light  Brahmas.  They 
picked  up  a  living  in  the  fields,  with 
a  feed  of  corn  when  they  came  home 
to  their  fence  and  tree  roosts  at 
night.  Two  disappeared.  In  the 
I  winter  she  housed  them  in  corn 
shocks,  feeding  them  twice  a  day  on 
corn.  In  January  she  fed  them  up 
on  moistened  cornmeal,  fine  grit,  for 
two  weeks.  They  averaged  her  $1.10 
|  apiece,  and  the  market  not  extra  at 
|  that  time.  She  thought  she  did  well 
|  enough.  The  feed  was  no  item  at  all 
on  her  farm. 


P  To  Kill  Lice  and  Mites  p 

on  fowls  and  in  the  houses,  use 
El  PRATTS    POWDERED    LICE    KILLER  haP 
25c  and  50c  per  package  F 
A    and   PRATTS    LIQUID    LICE  KILLER 
J>m  35c  quart;  $1  gallon 

mmm  Each  the  best  of  its  kind 

"Your  money  back  if  it  fails"  § 
160-page  poultry  book  lOcby  mall 

At  all  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 
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Featherless  Chicks 

A  Farmer's  Wife,  Benson,  Neb.: 
Have  read  with  interest  answers  to 
poultry  questions  in  your  magazine, 
and  now  ask  one.  Why  do  so  many 
of  my  chicks,  when  they  shed  their 
down,  refuse  to  grow  feathers?  Some 
have  a  few  on  their  wings,  some 
r.one.  It  is  mostly  roosters  that 
show  this  lack  of  feathers;  nine  out 
of  ten  die.  It  makes  no  difference, 
hen  or  incubator  hatched.  Is  it 
something  the  hens  lack  in  their  feed 
before  they  lay  the  egg  that  is  the 
cause  of  this  trouble? 

Answer — This  makes  twice  in  the 
last  few  days  this  question  has  been 
asked,  and,  looking  about,  I  find 
this  a  general  complaint  this  spring, 
although  others  do  not  report  a 
death  rate  of  any  kind  from  it,  and 
unless  the  bare  chicks  are  allowed 
out  in  the  wet  and  cold,  I  cannot  see 
why  they  should  die.  One  of  my 
neighbors  says-  that  it  is  caused  by 
their  bunching  too  closely  together 
at  night  and  getting  overheated.  I 
am  sure  she  is  simply  guessing,  be- 
cause you  cannot  keep  chicks  or 
chickens  from  bunching  together.  To 
les-sen  any  trouble  bunching  up  might 
do,  one  must  give  good  ventilation 
and  plenty  of  it  and  not  keep  too 
many  together.,  In  the  early  days  of 
my  poultry  raising  I  was  told  that 
the  chicks  slow   in   feathering  out 


would  prove  healthiest  and  strongest 
as  well  as  largest  chicks,  and  the 
plumage  would  set  more  closely  and 
smoother  than  when  grown  too  fast. 
I  found  this  true  unless  I  let  these 
chiks  chill  when  bare.  Many  chill- 
i  'gs  would  finally  kill  them.  The 
slow  growth  of  feathers  is  a  natural 
piccess  in  the  case  of  certain  breeds. 
The  food  given  the  chicks  develops 
the  body  at  the  expense  of  the  feath- 
ers. Outside  of  feeding  them  heav- 
ily and  keeping  them  warm  and  dry 
or.  cool,  rainy  days,  I  know  of  only 
the  extra  feeding  of  bone  meal  and 
a  little  sulphur,  the  latter  twice  a 
week,  to  hasten  the  growing  feath- 
ers— bone  meal,  a  tablespoonful  to 
each  six  once  or  twice  a  day;  sulphur, 
a  teaspoonful  at  a  time  to  that  num- 
ber. One  subscriber  asking  this 
question  feared  it  might  be  the  de- 
pluming mite  holding  back  the 
feathering  of  her  chicks,  but  I  think 
rot.  She  would  have  first  noted  its 
work  on  the  larger  chickens.  These 
must  have  it  bad  before  the  chicks 
would  be  bothered.  This  last  is  best 
controlled  by  using  one  part  carbolic 
acid  to  eight  parts  fresh  lard,  and 
greasing  the  fowl  with  this  solution, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  grease 
only  part  of  the  body  today,  another 
port  tomorrow,  as  this  is  a  severe 
lotion. 

Try  housing  the  bare  chicks 
warmly  and  feeding  them  plenty  of 
cracked  corn  or  wheat,  oats,  skim 
milk  or  beef  scrap,  and  see  if  they 
do  not  quit  dying  and  soon  show  that 
the  feathers  were  merely  taking  a 
natural  time  for  coming  out.  I  can 
understand  how  half-starving  chicks 
that  had  a  time  of  it  with  slow- 
coming  feathers  might  make  the 
matter  worse. 

Living  Grasshopper  Traps 
Grasshoppers  love  Kansas  soil, 
and  chickens  relish  grasshopper 
steak,  and  so  certain  poultrymen 
have  set  the  chickens  to  rid  their 
land  of  grasshoppers;  also  large 
flocks  of  turkeys  are  doing  the  same 
for  some  of  the  Kansas  farmers.  The 
experimental  plots  of  grain  at  the 
Garden  City  Experiment  Station 
v  ere  threatened  with  destruction  by 
the  grasshoppers.  They  set  small, 
movable  coops  on  runners,  and,  fill- 
ing them  with  chickens,  pulled  these 
up  and  down  the  alleys  between  the 
plots.  The  chickens  were  then  let 
loose  in  the  plots  and  they  destroyed 
all  grasshoppers  as  they  went.  One 
farmer,  it  is  said,  completely  cleared 
his  farm  of  the  grasshoppers  this 
way,  though  on  more  extensive  plan. 
He  purchased  chickens  of  every  kind 
fiom  everywhere  about,  made  mov- 
able roosting  and  laying  coops  for 
them.  These  coops  he  moved  all  over 
his  land,  moving  them  at  night.  It 
is  said  that  he  cleared  his  land  of 
the  insects,  saved  his  crop  last  year 
and  this,  for  there  were  no  grasshop- 
pers left  to  lay  eggs  for  this  year's 
crop,  and  sold  the  chickens  at  a  profit 
when  the  season  was  over. 

IDA   M.  SHEPLER. 


There  are  now  over  2,000,000 
using  the  telephone — when  their 
lines  are  not  out  of  order. 


August  23,  191!) 


TWKNTIKTU    QENTXI^  FARMER 


Farmer  Putnam  on 

Past  and  Present  Fairs 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAOjE  FIVE.) 
county.  The  boys  brought  their  own  bed- 
ding and  they  slept  and  et  In  the  armory, 
where  the  school  was  held.  The  gals 
was  cared  fur  in  the  homes  of  people 
neur  the  fair  grounds.  Every  day  them 
youngsters  heard  from  six  to  eight  lec- 
tures on  farm  topics.  They  had  to  make 
notes  on  em  and  write  about  their  work, 
and  every  hour  or  so  a  bunch  of  'em, 
In  charge  of  some  professor,  was  took 
to  some  particular  exhibit  on  the  fair 
grounds,  and  there  them  youngsters  was 
allowed  to  assist  in  .pidgin',  or  the  fine 
points  of  grain,  grasses  and  other  plants 
and  live  stock  was  pointed  out  to  'em. 
It  was  a  week's  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture that  give  'em  a  hundred  dollars' 
Worth  of  good  each,  and  got  'em  started 
on  the  right  road  toward  stayln'  on  the 
farm,  by  .showin'  how  .  attractive  the 
study  of  farm  products  was  when  we  un- 
derstand the  science  of  it.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to.be  no  scientific  farmer  myself, 
but  if  I'd  a  had  the  advantages  in  my 
younger  days  that  some  of  them  young- 
sters has  got  now,  I'd  be  secretary  of 
agriculture,  or  runnin'  a  good  farm  pa- 
per, like  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
today,  instead  of  writin'  fool  letters  to 
the  editor  from  here  in  Stockbridge. 

We're  makin'  wonderful  progress  in 
our  farm  education  and  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  to  see  the  day  come  when  any 
man  who  wanted  to  run  a  farm  had  to 
have  his  diploma  nailed  to  the  front  gate, 
showin'  that  is  he  is  a  Ph.  D.— doctor  of 
pharmacy,  as  they  spells  it  in  Latin. 

Yours  very  truly.  "- 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  PUTNAM. 


Nebraska  Fair  Board  Tactics 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  ELEVEN1.) 

tion  whose  agricultural  activities  the  lat- 
ter has  never  been  able  to  control. 
True  Value  of  the  University 

Of  course,  no  one  will  take  stock  in 
Mr.  Kline's  farcical  comparison.  While 
a  farmer  doubtlessly  gains  some  educa- 
tion.at  the  fair,_the  intelligent  taxpayers 
of  the  state— and  "this  means  all  of  them 
--will  recognize  at  a  glance  that  the 
State  Fair  is  in  no  sense  the  educational 
rival  of  the  university.  The  State  Fair 
is  an  exposition,  an  industrial  exhibit  of 
undoubted  and  unimpeachable  value,  but 
the  education  to  be  gained  at  the  fair  is 
a  purely  incidental  matter.  The  univer- 
sity, on  the  other  hand,  is  neither  show 
nor  horse  race,  but  a  place  where  men 
and  women  are  trained,  with  no  bands 
and  little  display,  for  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive labor.  There  is  absolutely  no 
way  to  compare  the  educational  cost  of 
the  State  Fair  with  the  educational  cost 
of  the  university.  Mr.  Kline  knows  it, 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture knows  it,  and  the  taxpayers  of  Ne- 
braska know  It.  To  those  who  supply 
the  money  for  both  these  institutions, 
'Mr.  Kline's  appeal  to  them  as  busy  nu  n, 
men  af  affairs,  who  have  no  time  to 
waste  on  study,  but  must  raise  their 
familieH  and  pay  their  taxes,  must  seem 
the  flimsiest  kind  of  a  fallacy,  the  basis 
of  which  is  either  Ignorance  or  spite. 

It  Is  true  that  nominal  entrance  fees 
are  charged  students  of  the  university, 
yet  In  comparison  with  the  tolls  exacted 
by  the  State  Fair  from  its  attendants, 
university  fees  are  a  negligible  quantity. 
The  only  cost  of  university  education 
that  Mr.  Kline  can  legitimately  call  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  is  the  sum  an- 
nually spent  for  maintenance,  and  that 
sum  In  truth  and  In  fact  Is  less  than 
half  Mr.   Kline's  exorbitant  amount. 

Criticism  Based  on  False  Estimates 

In  his  estimate  of  what  the  State  Fair 
costs  the  taxpayers.  Mr.  Kline  again 
Commits  error,  lie  assumes  that  the  leg- 
islative appropriation  is  all  1 1 ■ » -  taxpayer 
has  to  pay  for  the  fair.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,    the    appropriation    lakes    lh'  t.iX- 

payer  only  to  the  fair  ground  gates.  To 

go  in  and  see  the  pel  forma  nee*  lo  which 
Mr.    Kline   ascribe*  an   educational  value 

comparable  to  a  course  in  the  university i 

the  taxpayer  must  pay  for  an  admission 
ticket,  a  scat  In  the  gi  a  ndsta  nd  and  a 
concession,  If  he  wants  one  So  much 
of  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer  Is  the  State 
Fair  that  when  the  farmer  gets  back 
from  hi*  "vacation  of  five  days"  lie  ap- 
preciate* that  he  ha*  paid  for  more  ,,\ 
iH.'ition   than   lie   lias   got      This   ha.-,  been 
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California 


FRUIT  RANCH — 132  A.  ADJOINING 
school,  $10,00(1;  $2,500  can  stand.  For  par- 
ticulars -  address  H.  R.  Gugson,  Red 
Bluff,  Cal.  

Colorado 

WE  ARE  COLONIZING  A  LARGE 
tract  in  the  shallow  water  district,  Logan 
county,  Colo.  Finest  farm  land  in  the 
west.  Wheat  yield  this  year  46  bu.  per 
acre.  Land  pays  for  itself  in  two  years. 
We  put  in  40  acres  free  of  charge.  Good 
terms  and  low  prices.  Best  of  soil,  level 
roads,  fine  water  and  good  markets. 
Write  for  free  circular.  Platte  River 
Valley  Land  Co..  ll19-:'2  City  National 
Bank,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Farms  Wanted  , 

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commission. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price."  We  help  buy^s  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 19  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Montana 

MONTANA  FREE  HOMESTEADS  IN 
the  Musselshell  country — 320-acre  home- 
steads; no  crop  failures.  Get  our  price  to 
locate  you.  Going  fast:  Montana  Home- 
stead Bureau.  588  Brandeis  Bldg.,  Omaha. 


MONTANA  AND  DAKOTA— NORTH- 
western  and  central  Minnesota  lands  for 
sale,  in  the  Red  River  and  Mississippi  \  al- 
leys; wild  and  improved  farms,  large  and 
small  tracts.  Write  for  prices  and  de- 
scriptions of  best  bargains  in  northwest. 
4.  W.  Denny,  the  land  man,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn. 


HOMESTEADS— WE  CAN  TELL  YOU 
of  best  locations  for  homesteads  in  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming  and  Colorado.1-.  Booklet, 
"Western  Homesteads,"  4  cents,  stamps. 
Westein  Homesteaders'  Exchange,  Doug- 
las. Wyo. 


i  Miscellaneous 

SMALL  LAKE  SHORE  FARM  ON 
White  Ash  lake,  famous  for  fishing  and 
hunting.  43  acres,  only  $1,250  ,  20  acres 
under  plow  and  balance  practically 
cleared.  Small  house  and  barn;  also  an- 
other old  set  or  buildings.  Rich  clay 
loam  soil  and  nearly  level  surface.  E  isy 
terms  for  quick  sale.  Baker,  I-C>7,  St. 
Croix  Falls.  Wis. 


my  experience  every  time.'  For  the  sake 
of  popularizing  their  pet  activity,  Mr. 
Kline  and  his  boss  have  willingly  dis- 
paraged a  great  state  institution,  dispar- 
aged it  by  making  statements  about  the 
cost  of  university  education  that  are  not 
supported  by  the  facts,  and  because  of 
their  insusceptibility  to  the  truth  they 
cannot  be  disappointed  when  the  people 
refuse  to  believe  what  they  say.        •  • 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer, 
all  state  Institutions  are  alike.  They  all 
cost  money,  and  when  they  are  well 
managed,  as  the  State  University  is, 
they  render  a  tremendous  service  to  the 
people  of  the  state.  For  this  reason,  no 
taxpayer  will  stand  quietly  by  , and  sec 
one  Institution's  popularity  exploited  In 
order  to  advance  the  interests  of  an- 
other. CITIZEN. 

Custer  County,  Nebraska. 

lr:  the  United  States,  in  every  business 
day  Of  the  year.  11,000,000  Worth  "f  prop- 
erty Is  destroyed,  three  liven  lost  and 
seventeen    persons   seriously    injured  by 

flra 

Sdle  Dates 
Dn roc-Jersey  Hogs 

September  27  —  Robert  Lch.cv  ,  Wl*ner. 
Nil, 

October  1 —John  Uader,  Serlbner,  Neb. 
October  9—  William    Moderow,  Beemer, 
Neb. 

October  V  M.  O.  Frolstad,  Newman 
Grove.  Neb. 

October  6—  w.  M.  Putnam,  Tecum  sli 

Neb 

October  2.">— Herman  Tolle.  West  I'olnt. 

Neb. 

October    '.'fi    ■)     .1     Kane,    Wlsm  r.  Net, 

Poland'Ohliia  Host 

October  o— o.  is.  Van  Kleask,  Central 

Cltv.  Neb 

October  I'i-Thoma*  A  Shatluck,  Ila«t- 
Ing*.  Neb 

October  17— Thnma*  F  Walker.  Alex- 
andria,  Neb  ,  sale  at  Eahbiirv 

o<  tober   20—  William    FVririiKon.  BorltH 

tier.  Neb 

Oclobei    2ft    Tim    Neiiliofel   A    Son  Cn- 

tral  City,  Neb 

November  8 — J    L    Nnlman.  Alexandria. 

Neb 


Mississippi 

PINE  LANDS  IN  MISSISSIPPI  AND 
Alabama,  for  stock  raising,  general  farm- 
ing, etc.,  $4  to  $10,  40  acres  and  up.  Ele- 
vated country.  Good  water.  Large  tim- 
ber removed.  Terms,  one-fourth  cash, 
liberal  terms  on  balance.  For  folder 
maps,  etc.,  sent  free,  address  Mr.  Geo. 
Kilborn,  Box  212,  Mobile,  Alabama. 


Minnesota 

FOR  SALE  -  RICH.  PRODUCTIVE 
160-acre  Red  River  Valley  farm;  good 
neighbors;  healthy  courttrv;  fine  markets 
and  a  bargain  at  $5,000.  Terms  $1,500  cash, 
balance  eas-y.  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  owner, 
1315  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Nebraska 


640-ACRE  FREE  HOMESTEADS  IN 
Nebraska.  Send  $2  for  complete  map  of 
land  opened  to  entry  October  1,  1913.  A. 
J.  Van  Antwerp,  County  Surveyor, 
Broken  Bow.  Neb. 


FOUND — 320-ACRE  HOMESTEAD  IN 
settled  neighborhood.  Fine  farm  land; 
no  sand  hills.  Cost  you  $175,  filing  fees 
and  all.    J.  A.  Tracy,  Kimball,  Neb. 


CHICKEN  AND  FRUIT  FARM  FOR 
sale,  all  stocked.  Write.  W.  D.  Kelly,  Val- 
ley, Neb.,  particulars. 


RICH,  LEVEL,  PRODUCTIVE  LAND 
near  main  line  railroad;  good  building- 
material  cheap  and  easy  to  get;  good 
water,  fuel,  market;  free  range;  best 
proposition  yet  offered  for  general  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising.  Write  now  to 
interstate  Land  Company,  Lock  Box  S99, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Wyoming 

BLACKBURN  FARMS,  ALBANY 
county,  Wyoming,  are  finely  situated. 
Country  generally  level;  good  traction 
plow,  land,  easily  cultivated.  It  grows 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  field  peas,  all 
the  grasses;  alfalfa  does  remarkably 
well.  Potatoes  and  vegetables  yield  sur- 
prisingly, and  the  quality  of  every  plant 
will  easily  satisfy  t he  producer.  Water 
is  abundant  and  good,  for  it  is  in  realit) 
snow  vvajer  from  the  nearby  mountains. 
It's  a  shallow  water  district,  for  the 
whole  area  is  underlaid  with  sheet  water 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  t lie  sur- 
face. With  the  fine  air,  good,  pure  water 
and  the  purest  food  grown  anywhere, 
how  can  either  the  inhabitants  or  their 
stock  get  sick?  Do  you  know  that  those 
who  now  live  there  have  all  the  advan- 
tages you  have  where  you  are,  if  you 
live  on  a  farm?  Indeed,  they  have  more. 
Roads  are  fine  for  autoing;  hunting  and 
fishing  ra  within  sight  and  sc  is  the 
railway  station.  Then,  in  an  instant  yon 
can  telephone  to  Laramie  anil  have  any 
article  brought  to  you  when  the  stage 
conies  along.  The  stores  in  Laramie  wHI 
compare  favorably  with  any  city  of  10,0  111 

people    The  Wyoming  University,  with 

Its  thirty  professors  and  great  equipment. 
IS  immensely  valuable  to  both  the  farmer, 
who  may  there  consult  expert,  scientific 
farmers  about  either  animal  or  plant 
life  or  teach  the  boys  and  girts  the  waj 
to  prepare  for  life's  duties.  Then  there 
are  fine  churches  and  lodges  of  almost 
every  kind.  Everything  considered,  there 
is  no  better  place  to  rear  a  family  and 
make  money.  Write  for  our  illustrated 
booklet.  It's  free.  I.ow-rate  excursions 
on  every  day  now.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
them.  1  You  must  see  Blackburn  Farms 
to  appreciate  them.  Laramie  Develop- 
ment Co.;  Thomas  Campbell.  Ass'l  See'x, 
Dong.  4S23,  411  Hoard  of  Trade.  Omaha. 
Neb 


THE  VERY  GRANDEST  ol'I'oRTI'N- 
Ity    yet— Mi    arris    of    the    richest  Iril- 

galed    land   three    miles   l'   V1ap.1l  , 

W'voming.  on  the  main  N01  I  h  western 
line,  where  the  I'eter*  Milling  company 
of  Omaha  gel  most  of  their  alfalfa  to 
mind  Into  meal.  Will  base  for  tin  veal  < 
to  tenant  If  he  will  pay  the  watei  main- 
tenance of  (V)  cents  per  acre  per  war;  01 
I  will  Hell  for  $.10  per  acre  and  10  per 
cent  Interest  on  ten  or  fifteen  years' 
time.     Write    quick    to    li     i  Shaad, 

cashier,   first   Natlon.il   Bank,  Sholishonl, 

Wyo  ■ 

COMB  TO  PINE  BLUFFS,  WTOM 
lug.  where  running  pay*  where  1 ,000  cars 
of  grain  Were  snipped  out  la*t  iea son 
where  on  an  average  tin  crop  eneli  war 
011  evert  acre  under  eulllv  allun  morn 
than  pay*  for  the  land  where  oat*  yield 
m  ti,  100  1,11  per  sere,  wheel  N  to  10  bu 

where  the  hind  iillllvaliH  en*ll\  where 
we  have  fine  climate  iiml  mnpli  rainfall 
Where  tDOSe  Who  nre  here  haw-  made 
Rood  Will  refund  mum-  expen  is  If  Hie  . 
statement*  are  untrue     I  own  ?i,f>0  nui'ii 

or  choice   farm  bunt   which  i  ofCsi  for 

*nle    nt    $15    to    $25    per    acie,    nil    lei  in 
within  vonr  reach     Km  inn  for  n  ut     I  ow 
niiiiorid  rnt<>*    <'  I.  Beatt) .  Wna  Bluffs 
Wvomlnir 

Wisconsin 

ONLY  $.Kt0  CASH  DOWN  TAI.lv 
partlv  ImproNeil  SO  nt  $15  per  ion  Rich 
clay  loam  soil,  some  .baling,  pall  luinl 

lev.i  ami  pert  inning    i^i*  of  iiiini  ma 

pie  timber,  ii"W  lug  building*  suitable  foi 
the   stmt      Hprlng    watsi      Well  IOCSt«l 
onlv   one  mile  fiiiiu  .1.  inn.  >v   stoic,  el. 
and   1%   from   count'    •'»!      Maker.  K-fi.. 

f»t   Urol*  Falls,  \vi» 


Wisconsin 

SPLENDID  S0-ACRE  DAIRY'  FARM- 
pnly  $30  per  acre,  on  easv  terms.  Clav 
loam  soil,  excellent  surface,  house  16x26 
and  18x24,  roomy  shed,  barn,  corncrib, 
granary,  ice  house,  etc.  Fine  drilled 
well,  with  steel  windmill;  20  acres  field; 
line  pasture  and  timber  on  balance  Mail 
telephone  and  cream  route.  This  is  a 
great  chance  for  a  good  dairv  farmer 
with  a  bunch  of  cows.  Baker,  "H-67  "  St 
Croix  Falls,  Wis.         .  .  ...  , 


BUILDING  PLANS 

A  BOOK  OF  BUNGALOWS  AND 
houses  for  cold  climates;  modern,  prac- 
tical and  artistic,  sent  postpaid  for  75c. 
Special  plans  for  all  kinds  of  buildings 
also  prepared.  L.  Harry  Warrlner, 
Architect.  Neeland  Bldg.,  Garv  Ind 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  BUTTER 
wanted,  highest  market  price;  egg  cases 
furnished  free.    Perry  &  Co..  Omaha. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED-A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Centurv 
Farmer;  salary.  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $l2o  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment.  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  OPEN  TO  MEN 
and  women,  $65  to  $130  month.  Vacation. 
Steady  work.  Short  hours.  Common  ed- 
ucation sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
Thousands  of  appointments  coming. 
Write  immediately  for  full  particulars 
and  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  S-99.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED  TO  Orr^VASS 
the  farming  and  threshing  trade,  solicit- 
ing orders  for  lublicating  oils,  greases 
and  prepared  paints.  Previous  experi- 
ence unnecessary.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  right  party.  Address  at  once  The. 
Victor  Oil   Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FENCE  POSTS 


FENCE  POSTS— GENUINE  RED  CE- 
dar,  the  most  durable;  shipped  In  mixed 
cars  with  cedar  shingles  Write  for 
freight-paid  prices.  Keystone  Lumber 
Company.  Tacoma.  Wash 


HON  I  ^ 


HONEY-FINEST  QUALITY  AND 
flavor,  guarantied  pure,  gathered  by  our 
own  bees  and  put  up  in  clean,  new  cans 
holding  00  lbs.  each,  at  $!•  a  case  of  two 
cans,  or  only  "vjje  a  lb.  f.  o.  b.  Myers, 
Mont.  Address  The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee 
Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont.v 


LIVE  STOCK 


("HOICK  IIOLSTEIN  CA1.V  ES  -  W  E 
have  beautiful  marked  calve*,  lTi-Klth 
pure  blood,  from  large-producing,  high- 
grade  dams  and  a  very  fine  sire;  either 
sex;  males.  $1!",;  females.  $17;  fiom  "  lo 
week*  old:  crated  and  put  aboard  ex- 
press car  for  any  point.  Send  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farms.  Wbltewatei 
Wis  :   lliuisnn  &   Have*.  Prop* 


POULTR1 


\\  >  andottM 

Oscar    L     BOCK,  BREBDBB 
White  Wyandotte-,  council  (fluff*,  In. 


op 


SCHOOLS    WD    COLLI  OKH 


SPECIAL   SUM  M  Kit    RATI'    Now  IN 

effect.   Quality   for   repairman    <  hauf- 

feur  or  ilenion*ti  iilni      W  rite  for  out   rt  re 

catalogue.     Lit  In  Auto  School.  36!  "O" 

Si  .  Lincoln.  Neb 


i:\t.i\i  h 


l-oit  HA  1,10 
der,  10  H  P 

nluipe  A  bat 
mini,  SCI  l'a  I 


OLDS  MOTOR,  t-CVL 
cm  l<      K  I  rum 


ALFALFA    HIIKl'H    I  VNO  M'IMII 
I  em  »rown    Write  for  *i'in|>le»  ami  prlci* 
,\    | 1    s.  nfli  Id,  •'■>    Rl"fr*»  Iowa 

FOR     HALE   TWO     NEW  GRAINS 
No     li    Iteiirdlo**     Winter     Wheat,  ha 
\  bided   7i!   till  ,    llllploveil    Winter  Spell* 
|  yielded   1*0  bu,     Dreci  Iptloli.  pniiiple*  Hint 
'price    free      Gilnwold    Mrnl    Co,    tiV>  He 

,  10th  si  .  Lincoln,  Neb 

I  let « «.ii  forty  and  fifty  engine*  of 
different    tvpe*  be  at   the  Firmon 

Power  FtiimliiK  Demim*lintlon  Septem- 
her  MX. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


August  23,  191 


GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Hog  t qU$)l 


The  Great  Appetizer,  Mineral  Balancer  and  Worm  Expelier.  A  Bone  Builder. 
Make  Your  Herd  All  Big  Type  by  Feeding  This  Remarkable  Product. 
BIG  BONED  TYPES 

pf  all  swine  is  the  result  not  alone  of  selection  of  indi- 
viduals to  breed  from,  but  more  particularly  of  the  method 
and  selection  of  feed.  It  should  be  apparent  to  all  breed- 
ers and  feeders  of  swine  that  if  you  can  make  runts  by 
starvation  and  poor  selection  of  feed,  then  you  can  by 
the  same  rule  make  big-  types  by  feeding  bone  building 
material.  Grain  Belt  Brand  Vegetable  Hog-  Potash,  is  not 
a  collection  of  different  drugs  and  condiments  that  gives 
a  temporary  stimulating  effect  to  your  herd  without  add- 
ing anything  to  a  ration  already  deficient  in  bone  building 
material,  but  is  a  high  concentration  of  vegetable  matter 
that  eliminates  all  bulk  and  leaves  only  the  mineral  mat- 
ter in  an  assimilable  form  and  by  supplementing  your 
grain  ration  with  5%  of  Grain  Belt  Brand  Vegetable  Hog 
Potash  your  swine  will  get  mineral  matter  in  a  natural 
form  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  big  boned  types  in 
any  breed  of  swine.  Worms  cannot  live  in  the  presence 
of  this  product.  Remember  we  add  no  salt  or  other  filler, 
so  when  feeding  Grain  Belt  Brand  Veg-etable  Hog-  Potash 
add  J0%  salt  and  keep  before  the  hogs  in  protected  troughs 
or  self  feeder  always. 

i  Potassium  Chloride   16% 

*  Calcium   Phosphate   13% 

Calcium  Oxide  (lime)   20% 

Iron  and  Aluminum    9% 

Sulphur   1% 

Carbon  Dioxide    3% 

Mag-nesia   3% 

Balance  Natural  Silica, 
by    Union   Stock    Yards    Co.  of  Omaha 
(Limited)  under  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act  June  30,  1906, 
Serial  No.  51624. 
See  our  exhibit  at 
Des  M  o  in  es,  Lin- 
coln and  Sioux  City 
If  airs.      Prices  on 
application. 
Manufactured  by 

Union  Stock 
Yards  Co. 

(Limited) 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 


ANALYSIS: 

Equal  to: 


Guaranteed 


Nebraska  State  Fair 

September  1-5, 1913,  Lincoln 

Plan  now  to  enjoy  this  week  of  education,  recreation, 
festivities,  etc.  The  one  big  week  of  the  year  for  Ne- 
braskans.  Second  largest  state  fair  live  stock  exhibit 
in  the  United  States.  Special  daily  attractions,  in- 
cluding prize  Baby  Show,  Harness  and  Running  Races, 
eight  acts  of  Spectacular  Vaudeville  before  the  grand 
stand,  Pain's  Mammoth  Spectacle  "Old  Mexico  1847." 


Send  for  premium  and  program  to  W.  R.  Mellor,  Secy. 


■J 


Why 

Make  Your 

Dealer 
aPresentof 
$25? 

Don't  pay  yonr 
dealer  $5,  $10  or 
$30  more  than  the' 
Kalamazoo  costs. 
The  dealer's  stove 
can  not  be  better 
than  the  Kalama- 
zoo, and  generally 
it's  not  as  good. 
We  will  prove  the 
saving.  Write  Jot 
prices. 


30  Day's  Free  Trial 
Low  Factory  Price 

FINE  heaters— glass  oven  door  ranges,  oven 
thermometer,  etc. — any  style  you  want — 
8  to  8  months  credit  if  you  wish.    Don't  pay 
dealer's  high  prices.  Over  250,000  people  have 
bought  Kalamazoo  stoves.  Yoa 
will  too,when  yousee  the  quality* 
Write  far  Catalog  137,    See  what 
you  can  save  on  your  new  stove. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
We  have  three  catalogs;  Stoves  and 
Ranges;   Furnaces;    Gas  Stoves, 
Please  ask  for  the  one  you  want. 


Write  for  Book 
Showing  400  Styles 


Tzsss  Direct  to  You  too" 


20  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Full  7  Jeweled 

Genuine  seveti  jowelod  Railroad  watch  worth  115  to  anyone  wtso  requires  an  abso- 
lutely reliable  timekeeper  and  a  watch  thatwill  last  a  lifetime.  Locomotive  on 
dial,  stamped  and  guaranteed  seven  jewels,  brequet  hairspring,  patent  regulator, 
quick  train  Fitted  in  heavy  or  mealum  weight  solid  ore-eilver  dustproof  screwc&se, 
both  ease  End  works  absolutely  guaranteed  for  20  years.  To  advertise  our  buelneBS, 
make  new  friends  and  Introduce  our  great  catalogue  of  Eltrio  watches  we  will  send 
this  eleiant  watch  to  any  addrcsB  by  mall  postpaid  for  O  N  LY  $2.95.  8ead 
this  advertisement  with  $2.95  and  watch  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mat  1  post 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  6end  92.05  todav.  Address 
R.E.CHALMERS  ft  CO., 538  So. Dearborn  St. .CHICAGO. 


Don't  forget  to  mention  the  T 
Century     Farmer    when  COmm 
with  advertisers  on  this  page. 


;\venti^th  1  QWFFT   C\  OVFR  Seed  for  Fall  sowing,  price 
Uni eating  W"A-L'1    VLlML"  and  circular  how  to  grow 
|  it,  "Free."  John  A.  Sheehan,  Falmouth,  Ky.  R.  4. 


C^-W*  TSt  &■  CHAMPION  BRED  BY  EXHIBITOR  HttS.  STATE 


The  above  boar  is  the  sire  of  a  num-  I  champion  at  Nebraska  last  year,  and  it 
ber  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  being  offered  will  take  a  mighty  good  one  to  head 
for  sale  by  William  Moderow  of  Beemer,  I  him  off  this  year.  A  boar  sired  by  him 
Neb.    He  was  a  strong  favorite  for  grand  I  should  be  a  valuable  asset. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Davenport 


L.L  signs  fail  in  dry  weather*'  was 
a  wise  saw  of  our  grandparents 
that  is  receiving  a  fresh  illus- 
tration in  the  live  stock  markets 
of  the  country  these  days.  Many 
conditions  tha  t  should  have  worked 
out  in  a  certain  way  and  have  produced 
certain  results  have  been,  if  not  entirely 
changed,  greatly  rhodified  by  the  dry 
weather.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  row 
of  bricks  set  up  on  end  a  few  inches 
apart;  knock  one  down  and  it  in  turn 
pushes  over  its  neighbor  until  the  whole 
row  is  flat  on  the  ground.  A  severe 
drouth  strikes  a  hard  blow  at  the  corn 
crop,  and  the  corn  crop,  in  its  turn,  has 
a  most  direct  influence  upon  the  live 
stock  markets,  affecting  in  turn  all  the 
different  branches  of  the  trade,  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep. 

Weather  is  still  the  ruling  factor  in  the 
cattle  trade  and  is  likely  to  continue  so 
for  some  time  to  come.  Sections  where 
the  drouth  has  become  very  severe  are 
shipping  their  stock  to  market  by  reason 
of  the  shortage  of  pasture  and  the 
scarcity  of  water.  Kansas  City  is  re- 
ceiving more  of  these  dry  weather  cattle 
than  any  other  market,  but  all  of  the 
southern  markets  are  receiving  more  or 
less  of  such  cattle  and  Chicago  is  getting 
quite  a  sprinkling.  Thus  far  Omaha  has 
received  none  of  any  consequence  direct 
from  the  country,  as  the  drouth  is  not 
severe  enough  in  territory  tributary  to 
that  market  to  force  the  farmers  to  ship 
their  stock.  Omaha  is,  however,  receiving 
quite  a  good  many  drouth  cattle  bought 
on  the  Kansas  City  market  and  reshipped 
to  Omaha  to  be  sold  for  feeders. 

Beef  Cattle  Prices  Strong 

Ordinarily  the  first  effect  of  a  drouth 
is  to  increase  shipments  and  depress 
prices,  but  that  is  not  holding  good  in 
all  cases  at  the  present  time.  Beef  steers 
of  good  quality,  that  is,  well  finished 
cornfeds,  have  been  strong  to  higher  in 
most  markets  during  the  week  just  closed, 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  that  kind  of  stock. 


SILOS 


Get  Yours 

and 

Save  $50.00 

Factory  to  Farm 

Don't  delay.  The 
time  is  short.  Write 
or  wire  us  to  ship 
you  a  silo  to  your  sta- 
tion on  approval.  Yoa 
take  no  risk.  We  have 
a  large  supply  of  First 
Grade  Washington  Fir 
Staves  for  prompt  ship 
ment  in  lengths  up  to  40 
feet.  Write  for  our  silo 
book.  Tells  why  we  quote  the  lowest  prices 
on  guaranteed  silos.  Write  today. 

INDEPENDENT  SILO  CO. 
2337  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


My  Mysterious 


Fade  Away 
Card  Trick 

The  effect  of  this  wonderful  trick   is  to  show 
three  cards,    making  any   one   disappear  and  re- 
appear  at   will.    Anybody   can   do   it.    SENT)  10c 
for  one.   or  25c  for  four  sets  TODAY. 
WM.  A.   DROSTE  CO.,   Suite  162,   Detroit.  Mich. 


More  than  that,  the  feeling  among  most 
operators  on  the  market  is  bullish  on 
that  kind  of  cattle.  They  reason  that 
with  at  least  three  of  the  big  cattle  and 
corn  states  already  out  of  the  feeding 
game  the  rest  of  the  country  will-  not  be 
able  to  fatten  enough  cattle  to  prevent 
there  being  a  decided  shortage  in  coin- 
feds  the  coming  winter  and  spring.  As  a 
matter  of  course  there  is  no  eerta'nty 
that  such  will  prove  to  be  the  case.  The 
farmers  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  other  states  that  have  good 
corn  crops  are  already  buying  feeders 
very  freely  and  it  might  be  possible  that 
enough  more  cattle  will  be  fed  in  those; 
states  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  parts 
of  Nebraska. 

Immature  Hogs  Flooding  Market 

The  hog  market  presents  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  than  cattle  and  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  hazzard  even  a  guess  as  to  its 
future.  Three  influences — dry  weather, 
prospective  high  prices  of  corn  and  a 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  current  high 
prices  for  hogs — have  combined  to  send 
a  good  many  hogs  to  market.  Most  of 
the  markets  show  a  large  number  of  im- 
mature hogs,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
pigs  from  cholera  infested  territory  to 
heavy  hogs  showing  a  lack  of  fat  and 
finish.  Many  of  the  hogs  now  coming  to 
market  under  normal  conditions  would  be 
held  until  October  of  even  November. 

So  much  for  the  present  of  the  hog 
market,  but  what  of  the  future?  It  does 
not  require  a  very  close  study  of  the 
situation  to  discover  that  most  operators 
on  the  big  live  stock  markets  of  the 
country  have  gone  over  to  the  bear  side 
of  the  deal.  They  are  pointing  out  that 
while  the  present  break  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  premature  shipment  of  hogs 
on  account  of  conditions  noted  above, 
such  conditions  are  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time  to  come  and  the  farmers 
will  crowd  everything  in  the  way  of 
hogs  and  pigs  onto  the  market  just  as 
fast  as  possible.  According  to  their 
ideas  the  market  will  be  receiving  im- 
mature hogs  all  the  fall. 

Mutton  Market  Slightly  Higher 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  shown  improve- 
ment during  the  week  just  closed.  Re- 
ceipts at  northern  markets  from  the 
range  have  not  been  as  large  as  ex- 
pected thus  far  and  prices  have 
strengthened  on  this  account,  aided  by 
a  good  buying  demand.  Wyoming  has 
not  commenced  to  ship  as  yet,  and  the 
range  season,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is 
not  yet  "tinder  full  headway  and  will  not 
be  for  some  little  time  to  come.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  re- 
vision of  prices  between  now  and  the 
1  eight  of  the  season.  Thus  far  the  de- 
mand has  been  very  good,  both  for 
killers  and  feeders,  and  prices  have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  the  selling  interests 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  de- 
mand will  increase  sufficient  to  main- 
tain prices  when  receipts  become  larger. 


Breeders'  Notes 

•sinilli   «V  Son  Offer  DUTOO  Males 

O.  O.  Snutli  4i  Son  ot  Kearney,  Nel>., 
are  suiitintj  an  advertisement  in  tins  is- 
sue 01  tuo  Twentieth  century  Farmer,  in 
which  Uiey  are  calling  tiie  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  tact  that  they  nave  a 
nuinoer  o£  very  eiioiee  Lturoc- Jersey 
males  lor  sale.  This  linn  is  too  ueil 
M10WI1  to  our  readers  to  need  any  espe- 
cial mention  at  tins  tune.  Xnej  na>  e 
ocen  ureeuinti  Uuroes  tor  a  K'eai  many 
,eais  anu  n&ve  aiuays  been  m eminent 
in  uuroc  at  lairs.  Their  herd  is  partic- 
ularly strong  in  the  preuinnnaunji'  l.ioou 
hues' ot  the  breed,  ana  tioin  an  individ- 
ual point  ot  view  luey  aie  ot  a  veiy 
tnriii  standard,  i  ney  na»e  a  t^iendiu  10. 
ot  spring  pigs  tins  i  ear  anu  anions  ilK-..i 
quite  a  nunioer  01  males  01  ..ei  d-neaunij 
character.  1  nese  u>6a  ai  e  saed  Oj 
i^ueen  s  Wonder,  Aiouei  Uoods,  yueen  s 
v>  onder  Again  anu  Uneeda  Woiiuer. 
queens  \\  onuer  ■«  a  son  of  Crimson 
wonder  Again  and  out  ot  11.  A.'s  v^ueen. 
ne  is  a  mmhty  stiong  individual  in  every 
lespect.  In  tact,  ne  was  good  enoug.i 
iaat  year  to  get  inside  the  money  in  me 
yearling  ciass  wun  auauiiiit.y  no  iK- 
ung  wnatever.  We  believe  mat  lie  will 
be  a  power  to  be  recKontd  ivitli  ilns 
year.  Aloud  Uoods  is  a  Golden  Mouel 
bied  hog  and  is  a  breeder  01  outstand- 
ing merit.  Queen's  Wonder  Again  is  a 
splendid  son  ot  Queen  s  Wonder,  and 
Lneeua  W  onder  is  a  son  ot  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder.  Messrs.  Smith  &  son. 
wiii  have  a  mighty  strong  lineup  at  the 
state  Fair  this  year  and  we  trust  our 
readers  will  look  them  up  while  ine.e. 
it  you  are  looking  tor  a  herd  uoar,  you 
cannot  make  any  mistake  in  getting  in 
toucn  with  this  firm.  They  have  the 
goods  and  they  will  treat  you  right. 
Kindly  mention  this  paper  when  wnt.ng. 

Duroc-Jersey  Males 

Mr.  C.  E.  Clault  of  Central  City,  Xeb., 
calls  your  attention  in  this  issue  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  strong  lineup  of 
Duroc-Jersey  fall  and  spring  males  that 
he  is  ready  to  book  orders  for  at  this 
time.  He  reports  his  pigs  as  coming 
along  in  fine  shape  and  says  that  he 
will  be  in  a  position  to  give  his  custo- 
mers their  money's  worth  at  any  time. 
Kali  males  aie  by  Crimson  C,  Commo- 
uore  W..  Model  Again,  B.  &  Li.'s  Per- 
fection and  Crimson  Bob.  The  spring 
males  are  by  Crimson  C,  Crimson  Won- 
der 10th,  Cleveland's  Pride  and  Critic 
li.,  the  grand  champion  boar  at  Nebraska 
last  year.  The  larger  part  of  the  num- 
ber, however  are  by  Crimson  C,  a  splen- 
did breeding  son  of  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder.  Mr.  Clauft"  has  used  this  boar 
in  his  herd  for  some  time  and  he  has 
proven  himself  t*>  be  a  remarkably 
strong  bleeder.  One  of  the  very  best 
litters  we  saw  vvhiie  at  this  farm  was 
by  Crimson  C.  and  out  of  the  dam  ihss 
Model  by  Count  Medoc.  he  by  Medoc. 
'i  here  are  four  males  and  six  gilts  in 
this  litter  and  they  are  just  a  ripping 
good  litter  all  the  way  thiough;  in  lact, 
good  enough  to  make  somebody  go  some 
111  any  show.  He  has  enjoyed  a  very  sat- 
isfactory business  over  a  large  territory 
in  the  past  and  no  doubt  these  good  ones 
will  go  fast.  Better  write  him  at  once, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Poland-China  .Males  for  Sale 

In  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  J.  A.  Schaldeeker  of 
Oral  ton,  Neb.,  w  ho  is  offering  Poland- 
China  spring  males  for  sale.  .Mr.  Schal- 
decker  is  one  ot  our  substantial  breeders 
of  Poland-Chinas  and  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  sending  out  nothing  but  the  best. 
The  males  he  is  offering  for  sale  aie 
sired  by  Big  .Sensation  by  Vindicator  and 
B.'s  Great  Hadley,  one  of  the  good  breed- 
ing Hadley  bred  boars  of  the  state.  One 
thing  you  can  rest  assured  of  is  that 
if  you  buy  anything  from  Mr.  Sclial- 
decker  it  lias  got  to  be  just  aa  he  repre- 
sents it  to  you  or  you  will  get  your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  a  guaianteo  that 
teally  does  guarantee  and  one  that  we 
feel  should  show  the  readers  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  that  Mr. 
Schaldecker  has  confidence  In  his  own 
judgment  and  also  in  what  he  has  to 
offer  for  sale.  He  Is  breeding  the  big, 
smooth,  heavy-boned  kind  of  Poland- 
Chinas  with  quality.  In  fact,  they  are 
the  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make  good 
as  a  pork-barrel  proposition.  Get  in 
touch  with  him  at  once  if  you  want 
anything  in  his  line.  Kindly  mention 
1  ho  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 

Golden  Valley  Dnroca  for  Sale 

Perhaps  no  name  Is  better  kno»vn 
among  Duroc-Jersey  br<  <  <1< th  <>(  the  west 
than  that  of  William  Modcrow  at 
Beeiner,  Neb.  No  man  has  done  more  in 
the  last  few  years  toward  boosting  the 
Duron  business  In  Nebraska  than  has 
William  Modeiow.  One  thing  that  <ni 
frankly  said  of  him  is  that  he  Is  a 
pusher  at  all  times.  No  man  ever  hoard 
of  Will  Modeiow  having  his  hammer 
out  for  any  other  breeder.  lie  simply 
puisnes  the  policy  of  breeding  the  very 
best  Dmocs  possible  ,1  n'l  attending 
strictly  to  his  own  business.  When  ho 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  Introducing  new 
blood  into  his  herd,  he  has  slmplv  gone 
out  and  got  the  best  breeding  animals 
that  money  could  hu\.  and  in  doing  this 
he  has  always  let  the  price  remain  a 
secondary  consideration.    It  was  the  hog 


he  was  after,  and  when  he  found  what 
he  wanted  he  simply  bought  It.  As  a 
result,  he  has  today  a  herd  that  is  second 
to  none  111  popularity  of  blood  lines  and 
geneial  individual  makeup.  At  this  time 
ho  has  twenty-seven  head  of  corking 
good  lall  boars  and  sixty-five  head  of 
males  of  spring  farrow  that  he  Is  offer- 
ing for  sale.  They  are  sired  mostly  by 
!?'  U  olu:-1'.  reserved  champion  at 

the  Nebraska  State  Fair  last  year;  Blue 
Kibbon  Model,  a  breeding  boar  of  great 
merit;  Chief  Select  2d,  one  of  the  best 
young  boars  out  last  year  and  one  for 
whuh  he  and  Mr.  Toelle  paid  a  verv 
long  price.  He  also  has  a  litter  or  so 
sired  by  \  alley  King,  grand  champion 
boar  at  Nebraska  and  Iowa  two  years 
ago.  Write  Mr.  Modeiow  for  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  has  to  offer  for  sale  at 
this  time.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Duroc-Jersey  Males  for  Sale 

L.  J.  Kuzel,  Clarkson,  Neb.,  has  one 
of  the  choicest  lots  of  Duroc-Jersey 
spring  pigs  that  we  have  seen  this  year. 
Mr.  Kuzel  is  starting  a  card  In  this  is- 
sue of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  what  he  has  to 
offer  for  sale.  Hia  pigs  are  in.  a  nice, 
thrifty  condition,  very  growthy,  have 
plenty  of  size  and  bone  and  will  go  out 
and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  man 
who  is  seeking  to  raise  a  profitable  kind 
of  hog.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Nebraska 
breeders  who  was*  successful  in  saving 
his  crop  of  March  pigs.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  practically  his  entire 
lot  were  sired  in  the  month  of  March 
and  as  a  result  they  are  a  nice,  uniform 
lot.  The  larger  part  of  these  are  sired 
by  his  principal  herd  boar,  King  Echo 
Top,  a  splendid  breeding  son  of  Echo 
Top  King.  Mr.  Kuzel  has  used  this 
boar  in  his  herd  for  some  time  and  he 
has  been  siring  a  great  line  of  stuff. 
Besides  these  he  has  others  sired  by 
Proud  Wonder  Junior,  a  son  of  the 
champion,  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder; 
Model  Wonder  3d  by  the  champion  Crim- 
son Wonder  3d;  Crimson  Boy  by  B.  & 
L.'s  Wonder,  and  Prince  by  Prince  of 
Colonels.  We  cheerfully  recommend  the 
males  that  Mr.  Kuzel  is  offering  for  sale 
to  our  readers,  because  we  know  that 
the  hogs  are  right  and  we  know  that  he 
will  give  his  customers  value  received. 
Get  in  touch  with  him  for  further  infor- 
mation, mentioning  this  paper. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


KUZEL'S  DUROCS 

Echo  Top  King,  Model  Wonder  3d,  Proud  Won- 
der Jr..  Crimson  Boy  and  Prince,  by  Prince  ot 
Colonel's,  are  the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  Choice 
boars  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.    J.    KUZEL,.    Clarkson,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  .sired  by  Model  Goods, 
Queen's  Wonder,  Uneeda  Wonder  and  Queen's 
Wonder  Again.  They  are  the  kind  that  win. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

O.   G.    SMITH   &   S0N\    Kearney,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Crimson  CI, 
Crimson  Wonder  10th.  Critic  B. ,  Chatham's  Pride. 
Also  a  few  extra  choice  fall  boara  I  will  guar- 
antee to  please  you. 

C.   E.   CLAUFF,  Central  City,  Neb, 


PRIZE  WINNING  DUROCS. 

Choice  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  B.  &  G. 's  Won- 
der. Blue  Ribbon  Model.  Chief  Select  2d,  Mod- 
ern's Wonder.  Valley  King  and  others.  Prices 
reasonable.     WM.    MODEROW,    Beemer,  Neb, 


FO  LA  ND-CHINA  11  < )( ;  S. 


POLAND    CHINA  BOARS 

I  have  a  choice  lot  of  big  growthy  spring 
males  for  sale,  sired  by  Wayside  Jumbo  by 
Wdde*s  Jumbo  and  Smooth  Wonder  by  Big  Won- 
der and  out  of  Expansion  King  Look  bred  sows, 
['rices   reasonable.    Fred    Wille    Columbua,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

Sprint;  males  f0r  "ale,  Hired  by  Blc  SV-n^atlon 
and  B.'s  Great  Hadley.  They  aro  tho  bin.  emootli 
kind,  with  riuality  and  bone.  Everything  icuar- 
,111  toed.     J.   A.   SCHAU1ECKEH,   Grafton,  Neb 


Ki;i>  I'OIXKI)  CAT  I  LK 


BED  POLLS  FOB  SALE. 

25  head  of  extra  choice  Red  Polled  females  for 
gale.  All  ace*.  A  number  of  nhow  yard  charac- 
ter. Also  a  few  bulla  of  nervlccable  axe.  Uuroo 
Jersey  bogn  for  nalo  at  all  tlmoa.  Prlcea  rcaaon- 
able.    George  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  M-b. 


Bulls 


of  serviceable  age,  fe- 
male.M,  nil  fcaTsa.  Heat  qual- 
ity. Prices  right.  W  F. 
Kchwab,   Clay   Center.  Neb 


HORSES  AND  Ml  LBS 


EARLY   BUYERS   SAVE  MONEY 

and  K'  t  tho  best  home*      nuy  IIIO 
I'KI!'  IIWHONS    now    from    my  bin 
bunch  of  registered  atuda.  2  nml  ,1 
year*  old.    Juit  Hunt  of  Omaha. 
FRED  CHANDI.F.R.  Rt.  7.  Chariton  Iowa 


ROLHTKIN-FRIE81  IN 


I'u n- Tired  KfKl.itercil 

|P    HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
t      The    Qreatest    Dairy  Bread 

Hrnd  fnr  I'HEK  f  1 1 11  •  t r a r .-.1  flonkleU 
llnlateln-I'rlPilan  A»»'n    llox  179.  Ilrjil lehnro,  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  Kood  eons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  unci  of  Klin:  Senle  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  Ft.  O.  dams.    Can  spore;  a  few  good  females. 
DB.  B.  B.  DATII,  200  Baa  Bldff.,  Omaha,  Web. 


SOOTH  OMAHA 

Great  Live  Stock 
Market  of  the  West 


COUTH  OMAHA  is  the 
^  most  convenient  and 
centrally  located  large  mar- 
ket for  the  Nebraska  ship- 
per, where  his  live  stock  can 
be  sold  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties with  the  least  shrinkage 
and  risk;  lowest  freight  and 
best  transportation,  and  be  as 
sured  of  net  returns  unequal- 
led elsewhere. 

Nebraska's  Home  Market 

O^HE  SHIPPERS  of  Live  Stock 
desire  service  when  their  stock 
has  arrived  at  the  market.  The 
management  of  the  South  Omaha 
Market  has  anticipated  this  fact  and 
has  expended  during  the  pa8t  four 
years  over  one  million  dollars  for 
permanent  and  up-to-date  improve- 
ments to  provide  the  live  stock 
shipping  public  with 

Market  Facilities  Unexcelled  by 

Any  Other  Market  in  the  World 

I 


(    :  1 


All  Around  the  Circuit 

At  Every  Fair  and  Stock  Show 


Good  Judges  Feed  and  Recommend 


ow  1 4  sir  You  to  Judge 
it  For  Yourself 

I  am  willing  to  let  you  decide  on  your  own  farm,  the  real  value  of 
using  SAL- VET  on  your  own  stock.    I  have  PROVED  to  the  satisfaction 
of  thousands  of  prominent  farmers  and  stockmen,  breeders  and  prizewinners, 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  that  SAL-VET  is  DEATH  TO 
WORMS— is  a  big  profit  producer— that  it  prevents  losses  by  putting  stock 
in  condition  to  better  resist  disease— that  it  saves  feed— saves  worry  and 
I  makes  healthier,  thriftier,  more  valuable  animals.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
\  that  I  can  refer  you  to  hundreds  of  breeders  who  have  used  SAL-VET 


I  STAND  READY  TO  PROVE  ALL  THIS  TO  YOU 
STOCK  BEFORE  YOU  PAY  ME  A  PENNY. 


ON  YOUR 


VII  feed  Your  Stock 
GO  Days  Belore  You  Pay 

Just  tell  me  how  many  head  of 

stock  you  have,  or  want  to  feed — Fill  out 
the  coupon  below — Send  it  to  me  person- 
ally according  to  the  address  given,  and 
I'll  ship  you  enough  SAL-VET  to  feed 
your  stock  60  days.  DO  THIS  NOW. 
Don't  take  chances.  Insure  good  health 
in  your  herds  and  greater  profits. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.  % 

Dept. TF   8.23-13  Cleveland.  0.  ^ 

Ship  me  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  my  stock  60 
days.  I  will  pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  ar- 
rives, agree  to  report  results  promptly  in  60  days 
and  at  that  time  pay  for  it  if  it  does  what  you 
claim.  If  it  does  not,  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge. 
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Name  


P.  O. 


Shipping  Sta.   Stale. 

dumber  of  Sheep  Hogs  Cattle  


The  Great  Worm  Destroyer  and  Conditioner 
^™*^^™^™  ™""^^^^^^™^~"^"  ■— ■  ■«— .— ■— ^— ™— ^— — — ^— ^— > 

is  a  wonderful  medicated  salt,  prepared  especially  to  rid 
farm  animals  of  their  greatest  enemies— the  stomach  and  intestinal 
worms.  These  destructive  pests  cause  90%  of  live  stock  losses  and 
no  telling  how  much  in  wasted  feed.  They  keep  your  animals  in  a 
weakened,  unthrifty  condition  and  consume  the  feed  that  ought  to 
be  making  your  profit.  You  may  not  always  notice  their  presence, 
but  all  stock  are  infested  and  cannot  thrive  until  you  rid  them  of  these 
pests.  Let  me  rid  your  stock  of  these  profit -eaters.  Let  me  make 
your  stock  healthier,  sleeker,  more  profitable.    I'll  prove  my  claims  before  you  pay. 

Stock  Relish  It— Doctor  Themselves 

There  is  no  drenching— no  dosing— no  trouble— in  feeding  SAL- VET. 
Simply  put  it  where  stock  can  get  to  it.  They'll  make  better  gains  with  no  more  feed. 
You  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in  bigger  profits  and  protection  against  loss. 

\   aon't  Send  Me  One  Cent— Just  the  Coupon 

\    Mail  the  coupon  properly  filled  in— tell  me  how  many  head  of 

^    stock  you  have  and  111  ship  you  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  them  60  days. 
You  simply  pay  the  freight  charge  when  it  arrives.    Let  your  stock  run  to 
^    it  freely.  ^  In  60  days  report    results.    If  SAL- VET  does  not  do  what  I 
^   claim  IH  cancel  the  charge,  and  you  won't  owe  me  a  penny.    I  could 
~     not  make  you  a  fairer  offer. 

  ^  SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

 \     THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

▼       Dept.  TF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Horses  .... 


These 
Men 
Have  Fed  It 

"Sal-Vet"  was  a  great  asset  in  feed- 
ing our  undefeated  home-bred  ani- 
mals at  the  fall  shows,  and  we  must 
have  it  to  produce  winners  for  the 
next  season.  The  Champion  Oxford 
Ram  at  the  1912  International  has 
had  constant  access  -  to  '  "Sal-Vet." 
—Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons  Co.,  Pewau- 
kee.  Wise.   

"Will  say  that  "Sal-Vet'!   is  the 

best  stock  remedy  I' ever  used:  be- 
yond all  doubt,  it  clears  the  worms 
from  all  stock,  gives  them'  soft, 
smooth,  glossy  hair,  and  tones  up 
the  system  better  than  any  stock 
powder  I  have  ever  tried."— J.  M. 
Hodges.  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Sur- 
geon, Cranberry.  N.  O. 

"Since  I  have  fed  "Sal-Vet"'  I  havo 
not  lost  a  single  hog  nor  cow  this 
spring.  Everybody  else  around  hero 
has  lost  hogs  and  a  great  many  cattle 
are  dying  in  the  neighborhood." — 
Lewis  E.  Choate,  McAlester,  Okla. 


"After  using  "Sal-Vet",  I  find  it 

possesses  the  essentials  to  a  good 
stock  remedy:  1st— its  handiness  to 
feed,  2nd— the  fact  that  it  is  effec- 
tive for  ail  kinds  of  stock.  3rd— ii's 
low  cost.  Am  very  well  pleased  with 
the  results."— A.  H.  Loucks,  Aurelia, 

Iowa.  

"  I  have  seen  such  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  my  stock  that  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  your  "Sal-Vet" 
does  even  -  more  than  you  claim.  It 
cleared  my  horses  of  worms,  after  all 
other  medicines  had  failed.  You  have 
a  great  stock  remedy." — B.  C.  Pecht, 

Milroy,  Pa.   

"I  was  losing  my  lambs  right  along, 
until  I  began  feeding  "Sal- Vet":  since 
then,  I  have  lost  only  one.  After  six 
weeks,  I  shipped  them  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh market,  where  they  •  sold  for 
$9.30  per  hundred,  which  was  5  cents 
over  and  above  anything  that  sold  in 
the  market  that  day.  This  is  what 
"Sal-Vet"  lias  done  for  me." — Geo. 
Horn,  Gambier.  Ohio. 

"Sal-Vet"  surely  is  a  great  medicine. 
My  lambs  were  dying  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  every  day.  After  I  began 
feeding  "Sal-Vet"  I  lost  but  one  that 
was  nearly  dead  by  the  time  the  rem- 
edy arrived.  Since  then  I  have  .  not 
had  any  more  losses  and  the  lambs  are 
all  in  tip-top  condition.  I  would  not 
think  of  keeping  sheep  without  "Sal- 
Vet."  —J.  A.  Biedert.  B.  No.  3. 
Findlay,  111.  _____ 

"My  hogs  certainly  did  fine  while 
fattening,  and  I  did  not  lose  a  single 
one.  while  some  o.  my  neighbors  lost 
their  entire  herds.  '■  must,  1  and  do 
give  "Sal-Vet"  credit  for  these  re- 
sults."— J.  Wales  Munroe,  B.  6,  Plain- 
fipi^rn  

Look  For 
This  Label 

on  all  SALVE 
Packages. 
Don't  be  de- 
ceived by  imi- 
tations. 

Don't  buy 
"Sal"  this  or 
"Sal"  that.  Get 
the  origin  a 1 
genuine  SAL-VET, 

rltlL<b9.  ibs.,  $5;  200  ids., 

$9;  300  lbs.,  $13:  600  lbs.,  $21.12. 
No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs. 
on  this  60-day  trial  offer.  Never  sold 
in  bulk;  only  in  Trade-Marked  SAL- 
VET  packages.  Shipments  for  60  days' 
trial  are  based  on  1  lb.  of  8AL-VET 
for  each  sheep  or  hog,  and  4  lbs.  for 
each  horse  or  head  of  cattle,  as  near 
as  we  can  come  without  breaking  reg- 
ular size  packages. 


AMAGAZINE  FOR  THE  -  MEN  AND  WOMEN'  OFTHE-  FARM 
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The  largest  exhibition  of 
power  farming  machines 
ever  shown  in  America 

Organized  by 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Fremont  Commercial  Club 

Fremont,  Neb.,  September  8th  to  13th 

More  than  40  machines 
500  acre  field 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  see  and  com- 
pare the  actual  work  of  the  best 
makes  of  tractors  at  work  in  the  field 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

Together? 

A  woman  on  trial  In  a  big  case 
was  trying  to  prove  an  alibi. 

"My  maid  was  combing  my  hair 
at  home  at  the  time,  your  honor,'' 
elie  said. 

"Yes,"  said  the  judge,  "but  where 
were  you?" 

Boiue  Progress 
"Thirty  years  ago,"  said  a  woman 
of  middle  age,  "It  was  the  custom  of 
demure  girls  to  sit  in  public  convey- 
ances with  their  silk-gloved  wrists 
crossed.  It  is  now  the  custom  of  de- 
mure girls  to  sit  in  public  convey- 
ances with  their  silk-stockinged  an- 
kles crossed." — New  York  Sun. 

Guilty*  Party 

Mrs.  M — 's  patience  was  much 
tried  by  a  servant  who  had  the  habit 
of  standing  about  with  her  mouth 
open.  One  day,  as  the  maid  waited 
at  the  table,  her  mouth  was  open  as 
usual,  and  her  mistress,  giving  her 
a  severe  look,  said: 

'  Mary,  your  mouth  is  open." 

"Yessum,"  replied  Mary.  "I 
opened  it." 

Just  Compensation 
John  Butts,  Sr. — I  want  to  leave 
my  property  to  my  two  sons— one- 
tenth  to  my  youngest  son,  John 
Butts,  and  nine-tenths  to  my  eldest 
son,  Royal  Chesterfield  Chauncey  De 
Peyster  Butts. 

Family  Lawyer — H'm!  Do  you 
think  that's  quite  fair? 

John  Butts,  Sr. — Yes.  I  want  to 
make  some  kind  of  reparation  to 
Royal  for  allowing  his  mother  to 
give  him  such  a  damfool  name!  — 
Puck. 

Got  What  He  Asked  For 

A  distinguished  professor  of  bac- 
teriology, wishing  to  study  infected 
meats,  went  into  a  butcher  shop  and 
asked  the  butcher  if  he  had  any 
measly  pork. 

"No,  no,  sir,"  answered  the  indig- 
nant man.  "All  our  meats  are  fresh, 
first  class." 

"I'm  sorry.  Could — couldn't  you 
in  some  way  procure  me  some?" 

"Why,  yes;  if  that's  the  kind  you 
want." 

A  few  days  later  the  professor 
stepped  into  the  shop. 

"I  came  In  to  see  if  you  had  se- 
cured that  measly  pork  for  me?" 

"Why,  yes.  sir.  Didn't  you  get  it? 
I  had  it  sent  up  for  your  dinner  last 
night." — Lippincott's. 

Proper  Punishment 

The  servants  were  all  abed,  and 
the  doctor  answered  the  bell  him- 
self. A  colored  man  stood  on  the 
steps,  holding  a  large  package. 

"Is  Miss  Matildah,  the  cook,  at 
home,  sab?"  asked  the  man. 

"Yes,   but   she   has  retired,' 
turned  the  doctor. 

"Can  I  leab  dls  fo'  her,  sah? 

"Certainly,"  said  the  doctor, 
took  the-  bundle,  from  which  flowers 
and  buds  were  protruding,  and,  after 
bidding  the  man  good  night,  care- 
fully carried  it  to  the  kitchen,  de- 
posited it,  paper  and  all,  In  a  pnn 
of  water.  The  doctor  thought  noth- 
ing more  of  the  affair  until  he  heard 
Matilda's  angry  voice  next  morning 
raised  in  conversation  with  the  maid. 

"If  I  had  de  pussun  heah."  cried 
the  cook,  "dat  put  my  new  fall  hnt 
In  dls  yeh  dlshpan,  I'd  BCsld  lm  fo' 
sho! " 
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T$mun  anil  %  Mm 

MAN  is  measured  by  the  power  that 
he  uses.  0  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe" 
— "almost  a  brother  to  the  insensible 
clod  he  stands  upon*  is  a  type  of 
the  lowest  plane  of  human  effort. 
His  body  only  is  alive;  his  mind  is  dormant.  0 
Continued  exhausting  physical  exercise  deadens 
mental  activity  and  prevents  mental  development. 
0  "Grant  rne  but  to  see.  and  Ajax  asks  no  more," 
was  the  cry  of  the  blinded  hero  in  the  thick 
blackness  of  the  hostile  camp  That  cry  typifies 
the  yearning  of  every  man  that  struggles  toward 
a  higher  plane  of  effort.  0  Brain  power  indefi- 
nitely multiplies  muscular  power,  and  finally 
supplants  it.  The  discovery  pf  the  use  of  the 
lever  and  of  the  inclined  planeT  which  made  the 
powerful  screw  possible,  marks  a  new  level  in 
human  achievement.  The  engine,  the  product  of 
man's  brain,  doing  man's  work  for  him,  touches 
the  highest  level  of  achievement  in  human  labor. 
0  Brain  power  emancipates  man  from  brutaliz- 
ing drudgery  of  mere  physical  toil.  0  Brain 
power  makes  possible  the  cultivation 
of  the  humanities,  and  the 
art  of  living. 


By  Ei  W.  HUN  I .  Aitnr.ioto  Editor. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Scientifically  < 'orrect 
A  little  Boston  girl,  about  4  or  5 
years  old,  was  enjoying  a  slide  upon 
the  sidewalk,  when  her  heels  flew  up 
and  she  fell  with  great  force  upon 
the  stones.  A  lady  picked  her  up, 
and  asked  kindly:  "You  poor  little 
mite,  how  did  you  fall?"  The  tiny 
child  looked  up  into  her  kind  friend's 
face,  and,  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  sobbed:  "Verti- 
cally, ma'am." 

Good  Judgment 

At  the  dinner  table  father  had 
just  corrected  his  10-year-old  daugh- 
ter for  eating  with  her  fingers  and 
then  wiping  them  on  the  front  of 
her  dress,  which  by  this  time  was 
very  soiled.  Then  he  pointed  to  her 
little  sister  Irene  and  said: 

"Look  at  your  little  sister;  she 
doesn't. get  her  dress  soiled  as  you 
do  when  she  eats." 

"No,"  said  Irene,  "my  dress  is  nice 
an'  clean  in  front.  I  wipe  my  fingers 
down  at  the  bottom  of  my  dress." 

Business  for  Father 
The  small  daughter  of  a  practicing 
physician,  who  evidently  has  an  eye 
to  business,  told  her  mother,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  she  must  call 
at  once  on  their  new  neighbor. 

"And  why  must  I  call  on  her?" 
asked  the  mother,  amused  at  the 
child's  positiveness. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,"  ex- 
plained the  little  lady,  "they've  got 
three  of  the  scrawniest  kids,  and 
the  mother  herself  don't  look  very 
strong." — Kansas  City  Star. 

As  sho  Understood  It 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  force  has  a 
small  daughter. 

"Mother,"  said  this  young  lady 
the  other  morning,  "may  I  wear  my 
ball-bearing  dress  today?" 

"Your  ball-bearing  dress!"  said 
her  mother.  "Show  me  which  one 
it  is." 

And  the  small  daughter  brought 
forth  a  Bulgarian  blouse  suit. 

His  Name 

"What  is  your  last  name?"  asked 
the  teacher  of  a  new  pupil. 

"Arthur,     ma'am,"     replied  tlx 

boy. 

"Arthur!"  exclaimed  the  teacher 
"What  is  your  other  name?" 

"Cooke,"  said  the  boy. 
Then  Cooke  is  your  Inst  name.  <>i 
course,"  said  the  teacher,  looklnu  111 
tho  boy  with  considerable  severity 

"No,  'm,"  replied  the  child  r«>. 
sportfully.  "My  name  was  Cooke 
when  I  was  horn,  but  mother  say* 
they  didn't  nnnie  nn<  \rthur'  U>\ 
moHt   throe  months."  l.lpplncoti'M 

1,1  ke   11  I.miIv 

"Franons,"  sold    the    mil*  kIiTh 

mother,  who  «uh  cnlcrtalnluK  vis- 
itors, '  ^"ii  <  aine  dnunntnlrn  so 
nolsll)  that  you  could  he  hoard  all 
over  the  house.  Now,  go  back  end 
come  downstairs  properly." 

Prances  retired  and  In  n  few  mo- 
menta re-entered  the  pnrlor. 

"|)ld  \"n  hour  nie  conn  down  that 
tlmn,  mamma?" 

"No.  m>  dear.  Thnt  time  you  came 
down  like  n  lady." 

"Yoh.  mamma."  explained  the 
•  hlld     "I  elld  down  the  minister*." 


Mechanical  Farm  Power  at  Work 
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Truth  About  Silos— Reliable  Information 


V--Certain  False  Statements  Corrected  and  Certain  Disseminated  Misinformation  Set  Right 


kT  HAS  been  said  that  falsehood  is 
business  blindness;  to  which  it 
might  be  added  that  false  state- 
ments and  vicious  misrepresenta- 
tions constitute  business  suicide. 
No  one  can  afford  to  misrepresent 
a  competitor  or  a  competitor's 
wares,  because  the  truth  is  bound  ultimately  to 
come  to  the  surface,  and  will  then  react  against 
the  promulgators  of  falsehood.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  promoters  of  wood  silos — and 
the  chief  promoters  of  wood  silos  in  this  ter- 
ritory have  been  members  of  the  United  States 
Silo  company — should  make  either  false  or  mis- 
leading statements  with  reference  to  silos  made 
of  other  materials.  Such  a  policy  has  resulted 
in  calling  closer  attention  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  probable  to  the  inherent  defects 
of  the  wood  silos  themselves. 

Philosophy  of  Silage  Preservation 
Silage  is  preserved  in  the  silo  simply  and 
solely  by  excluding  the  air  from  it.  Given  an 
air-tight  silo,  with  silage  so  thoroughly  packed 
as  practically  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  body 
of  the  silage,  and  the  silage  will  keep,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  material  the  silo  may  be  built. 
Whenever  there  is  failure  with  such  a  silo  to 
keep  silage,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  silage  has  not  been  sufficiently  packed 
to  exclude  the  air.  This  is  the  sole  condition, 
this  air  exclusion,  of  keeping  silage  indefinitely 
in  a  condition  fit  for  food  for  live  stock.  What- 
ever promoters  may  say  to  the  contrary,  this 
fact  cannot  be  challenged. 

One  of  these  promoters,  in  answering  an 
inquiry,  wrote  with  reference  to  the  tile  silo 
erected  on  the  state  farm  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  "In 
the  tile  silo  you  would  find  tons  and  tons  of 
spoiled  ensilage."  This  statement  is  absolutely 
and  unqualifiedly  false.  The  silo  referred  to 
contained  only  a  little  spoiled  ensilage,  and  this 
was  due  to  two  reasons:  The  ensilage  material 
was  not  in  a  proper  condition  when  It  was  put 
into  the  silo.  It  had  been  cut  for  a  number  of 
days;  the  bundles  had  lain  all  this  time  upon 
the  ground,  and  had  received  several  showers 
of  rain,  and  were  unfit  for  ensilage  for  this 
reason.  The  farm  foreman  had  to  get  the  ma- 
terial in  the  field  out  of  the  way  and  so  ran  it 
into  a  silo  after  the  bundles  were  dried.  Water 
was  added  in  order  to  furnish  the  requisite 
amount  of  moisture.  Mold  was  in  evidence  at 
the  time  beneath  the  bands  of  the  bundles. 
There  was  no  roof  upon  the  silo,  and  the  sun 
could  strike  the  ensilage  at  the  north  Bide. 
Here  is  the  true  statement  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  affairs  with  reference  to  this  silo.  When 
the  silo  was  opened  it  was  found  that,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  hnd  no  roof,  and  to  the  direct, 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  contents  of  the 
silo,  this  material  on  the  north  side  of  the  silo 
had  rotted  down  not  to  exceed  four  feet.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  silo  it  had  rotted  hut  lit- 
tle below  what  Is  always  the  case  with  any 
silo.  When  the  rotted  portion  was  removed.  It 
was  piled  up  near  the  <ioor  of  the  silo  until 


sufficient  would  accumulate  for  hauling  away. 
The  whole  amount  of  rotted  silage  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  one  ton  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  this  is  something  remarkable. 
Although  in  the  balance  of  the  silage  occasional 
spots  of  mold  were  found,  fully  as  many  were 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  silo  as  near  the 
sides.  The  entire  remaining  contents  of  the 
silo  were  used  as  feed,  and  made  good  feed  at 
that.  There  is  an  interesting  story  that  might 
be  told  showing  how  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Silo  company  juggled  with  the 
contents  of  this  silo  in  order  that  they,  might 
secure  a  photograph  showing  how  the  contents 
of  a  tile  silo  had  rotted.  Such  misrepresenta- 
tion as  this  has  had  only  one  effect — it  has  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  of  everyone  that  knows 
the  facts  in  anything  that  the  men  who  pro- 
mulgated such  a  statement  might  say. 

There  is  on  file  in  this  office  a  statement 
from  another  representative  of  the  United 
States  Silo  company  that  25  per  cent  of  the 
ensilage  in  concrete  silos  rots  beyond  use.  This 
is  another  false  statement.  During  the  course 
of  this  investigation,  concrete  silo  after  con- 
crete silo  has  been  visited.  In  no  case  has  dis- 
satisfaction with  such  a  silo  been  found  by  the 
user.  Such  silos  have  been  in  use  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  investigators  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  silo  owner  of  a  concrete  silo 
who  would  build  a  silo  from  any  other  ma- 
terial. 

Such  statements  as  these  are  an  Insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  any  farmer  to  whom  they 
may  be  made.  There  are  concrete  silos  enough 
in  this  territory  amply  to  prove  the  falsity  of 
such  a  statement.  The  farmers  may  satisfy 
themselves  on  this  point — keeping  your  en- 
silage does  not  depend  on  the  material  of 
which  the  silo  is  made.  It  depends  upon  the 
silo  itself  being  air  tight  and  the  contents  of 
the  silo  being  sufficiently  packed  to  exclude 
the  air.  After  a  lengthy  Investigation,  Prof. 
A.  W.  Dox  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  states  that  in  examining 
a  large  number  of  samples  of  silage  he  found 
only  one  of  the  samples  that,  contained  any 
considerable  amount  of  objectionable  butyric 
acid,  and  that  this  sample  came  from  a  wood 
eilo.  The  concrete  silo  Is  now  endorsed  by  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  most  of  the 
states  In  the  union.  This  Ih  of  Itself  sufficient 
to  refute  all  the  false  statement  made  bv  the 
United  States  Silo  company's  adherents. 

Fro/en  Baaftafjt 

Tt  I*  stated  by  these  misrepresenting  wood 
Silo  promoters  thnt  the  ensilage  in  a  muNonry 
sllo  freeze*  to  surh  a  depth  as  to  constitute  a 
valid  argument  against  the  use  of  the  concrete 
silo.  Now  here  are  a  few  plain  fact*  to  enalde 
the  farmer  to  judge  for  himself  In  the  mnlter 
re.-'ardlrsfi  of  nnv  statements  the  :  nalc«m»n 
may  make.  Wood  Is  n  better  radiator  of  hen* 
than  concrete.  A  mfrCp  wall  "lent  Inches 
thick  Is  a  better  protection  against  cold  than  n 


wood  wall  one  and  five-eighths  inches  thick. 
Because  wood  is  a  better  radiator  of  heat  than 
concrete,  it  will  require  a  lower  temperature 
to  freeze  ensilage  in  a  concrete  silo  than  in  a 
wood  silo.  If  the  cold  snap  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  this  reason  more  ensilage  will  freeze 
in  a  wood  silo  than  in  a  concrete  silo.  Con- 
crete being  a  poor  radiator  of  heat,  the  concrete 
wall  will  hold  frost  longer  than  wood.  If  the 
cold  spell  is  prolonged  and  the  cold  is  intense, 
ensilage  in  a  concrete  silo  will  freeze  to  greater 
depth  than  in  a  wood  silo,  because,  the  con- 
crete being  a  poor  radiator,  will  hold  the  low 
temperature  for  a  longer  period. 

But  all  this  talk  about  frozen  ensilage  is  of 
very  little  moment.  Purchasers  of  silos  should 
not  allow  their  minds  to  become  confused  by  it. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  after  having  taken 
one  feed  from  the  unfrozen  part  of  the  ensilage, 
to  throw  the  ensilage  that  is  frozen  into  the 
middle  of  the  silo.  By  the  time  the  next  feed- 
ing time  comes  around  it  will  be  thawed  out 
and  in  fine  condition  for  feed.  Freezing  does 
not  hurt  silage  providing  it  is  fed  as  soon  as  it 
is  thawed  out,  and  it  can  be  thawed  out  by 
throwing  it  into  the  middle  of  the  silo.  Very 
few  winters  are  severe  enough  throughout  this 
territory  to  make  the  damage  and  trouble  from 
frost  greater  with  concrete  silos  or  masonry 
silos  of  any  description  than  with  wood  silos. 

Action  of  Acids  Upon  Silo  Material 

It  is  very  glibly  stated  by  the  salesmen  of 
wood  stave  silos  that  the  acetic  acid  developed 
by  the  process  of  fermentation  in  ensilage  cor- 
rodes and  eats  away  the  concrete  wall  so  as 
ultimately   to   destroy   it.     This   statement  at 
first  glance  would  seem  to  have  sonio  basis  of 
truth,  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  a  well  known 
fact  in  chemistry  that  acetic  acid  will  attack 
some  of  the  materials  of  concrete  wherever 
found,  and  thereby  produce  acetates.    This  fact 
has  been  magnified  and  has  been  used  by  wood 
silo  men  to  damage  the  reputation  of  c*»n< 
silos.    But  here  is  another  fad:     The  amount 
of  acetic,  acid  developed  in  fermenting  ensilage 
is  so  small  and  is  so  much  diluted  tbul  li  b  > 
practically   no   effect,   whatever   upon   the  con- 
crete.    Concrete  silo  after  nllo  1i»h  been  vis- 
ited, some  of  them  haTlog  been  In  DM  lot  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  and  In  no  case  has  the 
least  evidence  of  the  action  of  acetic  acid  upon 
the  nllo  wall  been  discovered.    The  walls  at--  as 
smooth  and  clear  and  clean  arter  twenty-five 
years  of  service  as  they  were  in  the  flrit  pit 
One  correspondent    very   glibly    Informed  the 
Twentieth   Centur>    Farmer   that    a   "little  in 
vcAllgatlon"  would  have  shown  the  truth  In  the 
mailer.     AmonR  other  things,  It  In  sui'l"  id 
thnt  It  would  have  shown  that   2fi  per  rent 
tho  sllnge  in  such  silo*  decayed  and  prot 
would   have   shown   that   the   silo    wall*  Wei. 
honeycombed  nnd   made   worthier  In    the  mid. 
To  which    Hi"  Twentieth   Century   Farmer  r«> 
sponds  thnt  a  little  Investlgnl  Ion  by  the  writer 
of  such  a  letter  would  have  shown  him  the  nb- 
c'ontim  isi  on  paoi:  r.uM.M 
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Mechanical  Farm  Power  for  the  Farm 


It  is  Demanded  by  the  Growing  Demands  of  a  Growing  Agriculture 


HERE  is  no  arresting  the  march  of 

T progress.  First  comes  the  pro- 
gressive idea,  and  then  the  pro- 
gressive action  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  created  hy  the  idea.  As 
the  intelligence  of  man  develops, 
it  continually  reaches  out  for 
new  fields  to  conquer.  Then  arises  the  new- 
demand  for  new  means  with  which  to  meet 
new  requirements.  In  a  decadent  age  this  ac- 
tion is  reversed,  but  in  a  progressive  age  it  is 
being  continually  accelerated. 

Such  progress  begins  with  individuals,  and 
spreads  to  small  groups,  and  finally  influences 
the  great  mass  of  humanity.  In  the  beginning, 
it  is  never  the  movement  of  the  mass.  Stephen- 
son alone  began  with  steam  from  his  mother's 
tea  kettle,  but  it  took  several  generations  be- 
fore steam  conquered  the  world.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people,  as  a  rule,  fail  to  note  the 
beginning  of  such  progressive  move- 
ments, fail  to  attach  to  them  the 
significance  that  is  inherent  in  them. 
It  is  only  little  by  little  that  the  new 
progressive  -movement  gains  mo- 
mentum, but  its  onward  march  is  al- 
ways steady  and  never  to  be  re- 
pressed. There  are  those  so  consti- 
tuted by  nature  that  they  instinc- 
tively resent  all  change.  The  past 
has  been  good  enough  for  them.  The 
future  cannot  be  better,  accord- 
ing to  their  notions.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  inertia  in  the  human 
mind,  mental  inertia  which  dreads 
and  opposes  all  change.  This  re- 
tards progress,  but  cannot  prevent 
it.  No  human  effort  is  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  industrial  evolution. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  people 
as  a  whole  that  is  so  prone  to  be 
content  with  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  past  as  the  great  agri- 
cultural class.  They  are  among  the 
last  to  be  impelled  forward  by  a  new 
movement. 

They  are  naturally  conservative.  They  are 
naturally  suspicious  of  change,  naturally  per- 
sons of  habit,  naturally  always  do  what  they 
always  have  done,  naturally  consider  the  meth- 
ods that  they  have  always  used  as  the  best 
methods  for  the  purpose. 

Necessity  the  Mother  of  Invention 

But  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
The  demands  of  the  new  agriculture  for  greater 
production  have  created  demands  for  new  meth- 
ods with  which  to  secure  it.  The  new  agricul- 
ture proves  that  methods  of  handling  the  soil 
for  production  hitherto  in  universal  use  are 
inadequate  to  the  growing  demands  of  a  grow- 
ing age.  The  soil  must  be  stirred  to  lower 
depths  and  tillage  must  be  more  thoroughly 
and  efficiently  done  if  agriculture  is  to  meet 
the  growing  demanls  that  the  age  is  pressing 
upon  it. 

Advanced  agriculture  is  demanding  deep 
plowing.    The  purpose  subserved  by  deep  plow- 


ing is  two-fold.  The  subsoil  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  unstirred  contains  immense  amounts 
of  crude  plant  food.  This  crude  plant  food  must 
be  oxidized  before  it  becomes  available  for  the 
use  of  plants.  In  order  to  oxidize  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  it  out  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
of  the  sun,  and  of  the  various  meteorlogical  ac- 
tivities. This  throwing  out  of  the  subsoil  for 
oxidization  adds  to  the  available  amount  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
addition  of  fertilizers  to  the  soil  would  do.  In- 
creased plant  food  means  increased  production, 
and  without  it  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise 
production  to  the  point  that  is  demanded  by 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  time,  and  that  is 
possible  with  improved  conditions. 

Moisture  in  Subsoil  the  Greatest  Need 

The  greatest  need  for  growing  plants  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil  to 


Ready  for  the  Demonstration 

sustain  a  vigorous  growth  through  all  kinds  of 
weather  conditions.  As  an  ordinary  thing 
throughout  this  territory  there  is  sufficient 
rainfall  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  growing 
crops,  provided  none  of  it  is  permittted  to  run 
off,  but  all  of  it  is  caught  and  held  until  such 
time  as  it  can  be  taken  up  through  absorption 
by  the  subsoil.  The  deeper  the  soil  is  loosened 
by  cultivation,  the  more  rainfall  it  will  take 
and  hold  until  it  can  percolate  down  into  the 
subsoil,  where  it  is  safe  from  the  wasting  influ- 
ences of  wind  and  sun. 

Deep  Plowing  is  Demanded 
This  provision  demands  deep  plowing — 
plowing  that  is  really  deep.  The  practice  of 
plowing  five  or  six  inches,  which  is  ordinary 
deep  plowing,  must  be  extended.  Twelve,  four- 
teen and  sixteen  inches  on  soil  that  is  supported 
by  a  good  subsoil  is  none  too  much.  It  is  uni- 
formly better  than  less.  Soil  that  is  loosened 
to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches  will  take  and 


hold  all  the  water  that  falls  upon  it  up  to  the 
point  of  saturation,  and  it  will  retain  it  long 
enough  to  enable  it  to  descend  into  the  subsoil, 
where  it  will  remain  a  permanent  source  of 
supply  for  growing  vegetation. 

Horses  Inadequate  for  the  Work 
To  do  this  kind  of  work  in  the  ordinary 
soils  of  this  territory,  horses  are  inadequate. 
Of  course,  horses  enough  might  be  attached 
to  any  tool  to  do  as  much  work  as  any  engine 
might  do,  but  horses  in  sufficient  number  to 
do  the  work  that  is  easily  performed  by  an 
engine  would  make  a  team  too  unwieldy  to 
handle  in  the  field,  and  the  use  of  them  for 
such  purposes  would  be  utterly  impractical.  It 
follows,  then,  as  a  matter  <?f  course,  that  if  such 
cultivation  as  this  is  to  be  done,  it  can  be  done 
only  through  the  use  of  mechanical  power. 
There  is  no  escaping  this  conclusion.  Growing 
demands  for  the  right  kind  of  work  with  the 
soil  is  going  to  make  the  substitution 
of  mechanical  power  for  horse  power 
imperative. 

There  are  other  reasons  besides 
the  demand  for  efficiency  that  re- 
quire this  substitution.    The  engine 
is  tireless.     It  can  be  worked  all 
the  time.    With  the  use  of  the  en- 
gine much  more  work  may  be  ac- 
complished in  the  same  time  than  is 
possible  with    the    use  of  horses. 
There  is  a  limit  ,to  the  physical  en- 
durance of.  horses;  they  can  go  so 
far,  but  no  further.     There  is  no 
such  limit  to  the  engine  as  a  source 
of  mechanical  power.    With  an  en- 
gine one  man  can  do  four  times  as 
much    work    as   he   can   do  with 
horses;  do  it  much  more  efficiently 
and  within  the  same  limit  of  time. 
With  the  farmer  of  the  future,  time 
will  have  a  money  value.  With  an  en- 
gine any  man  will  in  this  way  be  able 
to  keep  ahead  of  his  work,  and  can 
devote  a  large  part  of  the  time  that 
is  now  employed  with  horse  labor 
in  other  fields  of  productive  activity. 
Chance  for  Mental  Development 
There  is  another  side  to  this  matter.    It  re- 
leases the  farmer  from  the  grewsome  effects 
of  constant  and  prolonged  muscular  labor,  and 
gives  his  mind  a  chance  to  expand  and  develop. 
The  man  that  wears  himself  out  with  muscular 
labor  is  thereby  precluded  from  mental  devel- 
opment.   The  farmer  of  the  future  must  be  a 
man  of  mind.     Brains  will  count  more  than 
muscles  and  sinews  in  the  work  of  the  coming 
age.     The  farmer  must  be  given  a  chance  to 
develop  this  mental  power.     The  use  of  the 
engine  that  releases  him  from  the  slavery  of 
toil  gives  him  the  needed  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  his  mental  resources.    As  mind 
develops  and  broadens,  life  becomes  richer  and 
broader  and  fuller,  and  much  more  worth  liv- 
ing.   The  engine  in  this  way  can  contribute  to 
social  development  and  to  the  art  of  living.  Al- 
ready, through  the  telephone,  the  rural  mail  de- 
livery, the  use  of  the  automobile,  and  of  other 
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cheap  and  rapid  methods  of  transportation,  the 
comforts  of  city  life  are  being  brought  to  the 
farm.  The  use  of  mechanical  power  upon  the 
farm  will  release  forces  for  the  upbuilding  of 
life  in  all  its  relations,  so  that  every  farmer 
may  form  adequate  conceptions  of  his  true  re- 
lation to  the  world  at  large,  and  be  able  to  de- 
vise means  for  enlarging  and  protecting  and 
developing  all  the  domestic  arts  and  comforts 
which  contribute  to  the  joy  of  living.  This  is 
no  small  consideration.  It  means  the  social 
and  intellectual  uplift  of  the  whole  farm  com- 
munity. 

More  Economical  than  Horse  Power 
Not  only  will  mechanical  power  do  more 
work),  and  do  it    more  efficiently 
than  is  possible    or    feasible  with 
horse  power,   but  it  will  do  it  at 
much  less  expense.    In  other  words, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  more  econom- 
ical than  horse  power.     It  is  esti- 
r.  ated  that  in  the  Missouri  valley 
territory  it  costs  not  less  than  $7  2 
a  year  simply  to  keep  a  work  horse. 
There  is  a  limit  of  endurance  for 
all  horses  beyond  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  go.    All  living  things  are 
exposed  to  the  accidents  of  life,  and 
the  best  horse  may,  in  a  moment, 
by  such  an  accident,  be  incapacitated 
for  further  work,  and  his  value  be- 
come a  dead  loss.    Work  horses  are 
subject  not  only  to  accidents  and 
diseases,  but  to  age  as  well.  None 
of  these  accidents  are  attached  to 
mechanical  power.     It  is  not  pro- 
posed that  mechanical  power  shall 
supplant  entirely  the  use  of  horses 
on  the  farm.   A  certain  number  will 
always  be  needed  for  work  to  which 
an  engine    cannot    be  successfully 
adapted.     But  it  will  be  found  by 
everyone  that  tries  it  that  the  heavy 
work  on  the  farm — the  work  that 
wears  out  horses  while  they  should 
still   be   strong   and   vigorous — can 
be  more  economically  and  more  ex- 
peditiously    done     by  mechanical 
power. 

Some  farmers  hesitate  about  in- 
vesting in  an  engine  on  account  of 
the  large  initial  expense  involved. 
On  the  ordinary  farm  part  of  this 
initial  expense  might  be  met  by  selling  such 
horses  as  the  employment  of  an  engine  will 
render  unnecessary,  and  using  the  money  so 
derived  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  en- 
gine. Money,  in  order  to  produce  a  return, 
muBt  be  invested.  There  Is  no  investment,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  paper,  that  will  render  the 
average  farmer  better,  quicker  or  longer  re- 
turns than  an  investment  such  as  Is  here  con- 
sidered. It  would  be  well  for  every  thinking 
farmer  to  take  this  matter,  merely  in  Its  rela- 
tion to  his  expense  account,  seriously  into  con- 
sideration. 

Will  Help  to  Solve  Labor  Problem 
There  is  still  another  consideration  in  favor 
of  mechanical  power.    It  will  assist  materially 
in  helping   the  farmer   to  solve  some  of  hit 
most   difficult  problems  which    are  concerned 


with  the  employment  and  use  of  farin  labor. 
Farm  labor  is  expensive,  highly  expensive.  No 
matter  at  what  price  it  is  secured,  it  is  not  al- 
ways satisfactory.  In  the  Missouri  valley  the 
average  price  paid  for  a  farmhand  from  the 
first  of  March  until  corn  harvesting  is  $30  a 
month,  with  board.  No  one  can  figure  on 
boarding  a  hired  hand  at  less  than  $10  a 
month.  The  additional  equipment  in  the  way 
of  teams  and  tools,  the  additional  breakage, 
the  additional  expense  involved  in  keeping  the 
young  man's  horse  (which  he  is  beginning  to 
insist  upon),  the  loss  in  efficiency  in  labor  of 
the  young  man  that  spends  too  much  time  at 
night  upon  the  road  or  in  town,  will  make  not 
less  than  an  additional  $10  a  month  expense. 


interested  in  Power  Farming 
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Taken  altogether,  the  expense  of  hired  help  on 
the  average  farm  will  not  fall  below  $50  a 
month  when  all  items  of  expense  are  given  due 
consideration.  The  employment  of  an  engine, 
with  the  implements  adapted  for  lUOMMfUl  use 
of  an  engine,  releases  the  farmer  from  n  largo 
share  of  this  expense.  This  Is  no  small  Item, 
and  should  be  given  thorough  consideration. 

Engine  thut  In  RnM 
In  selecting  the  type  of  engine  that  will  bl 
best  adapted  to  his  use.  the  farmer  must  bo 
governed  by  the  conditions  with  which  he  Is 
confronted.  It  is  self-evident  that  th..  small 
rarms  of  the  Missouri  valley  will  require  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  engine  from  those  specially 
adapted  to  the  wide  reaches  of  arable  land  on 
the  big  range  of  the  went.  U'.-ln.  the  .  har- 
acter  of  the  soil   must   enter   Into  calculation. 


and  the  farmer  must  select  such  tools  as  will 
do  the  most  efficient  work  in  his  particular 
type  of  soil.  It  is  also  self-evident  that  a  gen- 
eral utility  engine  is  better  adapted  to  use 
upon  the  small  farms  of  this  territory  than  the 
heavier  and  more  ponderous  types.  The  aver- 
age farmer  in  the  Missouri  valley  will  need  an 
engine  not  only  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
but  for  the  hauling  of  loads  upon  the  roads, 
for  driving  threshing  machines  and  corn  shelt- 
ers, for  road  grading,  for  silo  filling,  and  for 
the  delivery  of  whatever  power  may  be  re- 
quired, for  whatever  purpose,  upon  the  average 
farm.  Puch  an  engine  must  be  flexible  and 
adapted  to  this  general  utility  purpose.  It 
must  be  flexible  in  its  uses  so  that  a  farmer 
at  a  moment's  notice  may  turn  from 
one  kind  of  work  to  another  and  al- 
ways find  his  engine  adapted  to  the 
uses  demanded  of  it.  The  farmer 
that  sees  only  one  type  of  engine, 
or  listens  to  the  persuasion  of  a  sin- 
gle salesman,  is  in  no  position  to 
judge  as  to  whai  engine  will  best 
meet  his  needs. 

Exhibition  of  Engines  Planned 
For  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
tanners  of  the  Missouri  valley  a 
chance  to  form  an  intelligent  opin- 
ion with  reference  to  this  matter  at 
first  hand,  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Fremont  is  promoting  a  Farm  Power 
Tractor  Exhibition  and  Demonstra- 
tion. R.  H.  Woodruff  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  will  have 
charge  of  the  field  work.  This  will 
in  no  sense  be  a  contest.  It  will  he 
simply  an  exhibition  of  engines  for 
delivering  power  for  all  purposes. 
It  will  afford  to  the  farmers  the  op- 
portunity so  much  needed  of  seeing 
all  classes  of  engines  at  work,  and 
of  judging  from  what  they  see  as  to 
what  type  or  engine  will  best  meet 
their  individual  needs.  There  will 
be  held  at  the  same  time  with  thla 
exhibition  a  four-county  ftgriCttl 
tural  fair,  participated  in  by  Podge, 
Douglas.  Washlimlon  and  Snundei  ■. 
counties.  This  will  make  an  acii 
cultural  exhibit  second  in  lmpor 
tance  only  to  the  Statu  Fair.  The 
exhibition  will  begin  on  September 
H  and  will  close  on  September  I 
It  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable  exhibition, 
ever  held  in  this  par.  nl  the  cunt.  v.  Winn, 
peg  for  Ncars  has  bad  a  plo«  Ing  exhibition  and 
contest  that  has  drawn  visitors  from  all  parts 

of  the  world.     II  Is  time  that  ( h.    1'   "»" 

which  ban  such  greater  needs  for  farm  power 
than  have  vet  been  developed  In  upper  Canada, 
should  have  an  exhibition    of    Us    own.  The 
farmer*  of  the  middle  west  will  have  an  oppor 
tunlly  at  thi.  exhibition  such  as  has  never  M  D 
nfforded    them    before.      It    In   earnestly  hoped 
that  thev   will  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppo, 
(unity  so   generously   afforded   by   the  city  of 
,,,,  „„„,,       The   trsdor   Is  surely   coming  Into 
iiae.  and   It  Is  of  especial   moment    for  future 
imers  of  tractors  to  post  tl.c.melvoH  thoroughly 
with   reference  to  the   pec  u  lla  I  I.  Ic><  of  ea-  b 
mi  a*  to  be  prepaied   .<•  make  a  proper  selec- 
tion for  future  use, 

t7) 
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The  new  state  veterinarian,  Dr. 
Kigin,  has  been  in  consultation  with 
the  government  authorities  in  order 
to  secure  demonstration  work  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  completely 
eradicating  hog  cholera  from  a  cer- 
tain territory. 

Pleasure  combined  with  profit; 
that  is  what  the  big  meet  at  Fre- 
mont will  offer  an  opportunity  for. 
After  the  strenuous  harvest,  every 
farmer  will  need  relaxation  and 
stimulus.  He  can  get  both  at  the 
mechanical  exhibition  in  Fremont. 

It  is  reported  that  Chicago  has 
65,000,000  pounds  of  butter  in  cold 
storage,  ten  million  pounds  more 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
Cold  storage,  when  rightly  used, 
equalizes  prices  and  gives  a  stable 
market.  When  wrongly  used,  it 
may  be  abused  for  predatory  pur- 
poses. 

It  will  be  some  sight  to  see  gaso- 
line and  oil  do  the  work  of  horses 
at  the  big  farm  power  demonstra- 
tion at  Fremont.  We  can  all  re- 
member the  first  time  we  used  the 
telephone,  the  first  time  we  saw  a 
flying  machine,  and  it  will  be  just 
as  interesting  for  the  first  time  to 
see  what  mechanical  power  can  do 
in  helping  the  farmer  with  his  work. 

Silo  men  emphasize  the  silo  as  a 
means  for  saving  the  corn  crop.  The 
best  thing  about  the  silo  is  that  it 
makes  succulent,  nutritious,  easily 
digested  feed.  As  for  saving  the 
corn  crop,  it  does  save  a  little  of  it, 
and  is  entitled  to  ciedit  for  that,  but 
it  does  not  save  nearly  enough,  and 
some  other  means  must  be  adopted 
in  addition  for  accomplishing  this 
purpose. 


Hog  Cholera  Demonstration 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  State  Fair  week  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  there  will  be  a  hog  cholera 
demonstration  at  the  judging  pa- 
vilion at  the  state  farm.  This  will 
consist  of  showing  how  to  admin- 
ister the  simultaneous  method  of 
cholera  immunization  to  hogs.  Sev- 
eral shoats  will  be  used  every  morn- 
ing for  this  purpose.  There  will  be 
an  address  as  to  what  serum  may  be 
expected  to  do,  and  also  on  what 
may  not  be  expected  from  it,  and 
then  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
questions  and  answers.  Farmers 
can  get  out  to  this  8  o'clock  demon- 
stration, get  all  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it  and  still  have  time 
for  a  full  day  at  the  fair. 

The  importance  of  such  a  demon- 
stration as  this  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  cholera  is  at  present 
emphatically  in  evidence  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state.  During  July 
serum  was  sent  to  eighty-three  dif- 
ferent towns  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  state.  It  is  time  that  the  farm- 
ers woke  up  to  the  importance  of 
taking  measures  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

They  are  showing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  taken  at  the 
serum  plant  in  Lincoln  by  which  the 
price  of  serum  was  put  at  1  cent  per 
c.  c,  and  are  beginning  to  rush  in 
their  orders.  The  supply  of  serum  in 
all  of  the  state  plants,  and  in  most  of 
the  commercial  plants,  is  at  present 
practically  exhausted.  Farmers  who 
need  serum  should  attend  the  dem- 
onstration and  put  in  their  orders 
so  that  they  may  be  sure  to  secure 
a  supply. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Alford  of  Fremont,  Neb., 
has  been  added  to  the  force  of  the 
serum  plant  at  the  state  farm.  He 
will  be  used  at  the  plant  until  he 
becomes  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
matters  relating  to  serum  adminis- 
tration, and  then  will  be  put  into 
the  field  for  actual  work.  During 
the  winter  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
he  may  be  available  for  use  on  farm- 
ers' institutes  platforms.  Increased 
efficiency  at  the  plant  is  promised 
b£  this  necessary  increase  of  help. 


The  County  Fair 

The  county  fair  spirit  is  easily 
aroused  when  the  crops  are  good  and 
all  features  of  farm  production  are 
manifesting  vigorous  growth.  The 
reverse  is  true  when  a  season  of 
drouth  prevails  and  there  is  little  to 
exhibit  in  the  line  of  farm  products 
that  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
sight-seer.  The  fair  visitor  and  the 
exhibitor  alike  are  enthused  by  the 
large,  growthy  products.  A  big 
pumpkin,  a  big  cabbage,  a  big  beet, 
a  big  onion,  a  big  potato,  always  at- 
ways  attract  attention,  and  people 
like  to  see  such  exhibits.  These 
monstrosities  always  get  endorse- 
ment, though  a  smaller  size  would 
be  selected  as  the  most  acceptable  in 
quality  for  market  or  for  practical 
utility  purposes. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  live 
stock  departments.  The  bull  that 
weighs  a  ton  will  receive  more  at- 
tention from  the  general  fair  visitor 
than  the  bull  of  more  quality  and 
value  weighing  half  this.    Fair  vis- 


itors have  very  largely  clamored 
for  the  extraordinary  things,  the 
things  that  are  unusual.  The  educa- 
tional tendencies  of  the  farm  and 
home  are  correcting  the  old-time  fair 
attractions,  making  the  demand  more 
practical  each  year.  The  neighbor- 
hood institute  is  possibly  exerting  a 
greater  influence  for  quality  of  pro- 
duction than  almost  any  other 
source,  since  judging  classes  have  be- 
come a  part  of  its  exercises. 

The  farmers'  institute  should  be- 
come the  basis  of  the  county  fair. 
The  two  are  so  closely  allied  in  in- 
terest and  operation  that  the  one 
should  be  practically  the  result  of 
the  other.  The  teachings  of  the  in- 
stitute should  develop  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  advocated  and 
worked  out  by  production  on  the 
farm.  The  exhibition  at  the  county 
fair  should  be  made  more  educa- 
tional by  being  accompanied  with 
more  of  the  details  of  method  of  cul- 
tivation of  the  article  produced.  It 
is  not  alone  the  observation  of  an 
excellent  article  that  instructs  the 
fair  patron,  but  how  it  was  produced 

The  average  county  fair  is  left  too 
nearly  to  exhibit  itself.  Instructors 
should  be  stationed  in  every  depart- 
ment who  are  competent  to  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the  arti- 
cles on  exhibition  in  the  department, 
with  name,  how  planted,  cultivated, 
etc.,  and  a  general  utility  talk  on 
the  value  and  importance  of  such  ar- 
ticles. This  is  within  the  province 
of  every  fair  to  be  so  handled.  A 
circus  without  a  ringmaster  would 
soon  go  out  of  business  for  lack  of 
patronage,  yet  we  see  the  same  thing 
practiced  in  almost  every  agricultural 
show  and  fair. 

Why  not  hold  a  fair  even  if  the 
county  was  severely  damaged  by 
drouth?  The  people  all  know  the 
conditions;  they  know  why  certain 
departments  are  poorly  represented 
or  not  represented  at  all.  There  will 
be  some  departments  that  will  not 
be  seriously  hurt.  Throw  a  little 
more  influence,  a  little  boost,  into 
these  departments,  and  hold  the 
county  fair.  There  is  always  live 
stock  left.  Make  this  department 
stronger,  and,  ir  only  one  or  two 
days  are  observed,  get  together  and 
keep  up  your  organization;  make  a 
farmers'  harvest  home  picnic  out  of 
it;  turn  it  into  an  institute  and  lec- 
ture course.  Have  a  good,  social 
time,  and  make  everybody  feel  good 
in  spite  of  misfortune.  It  is  the  best 
investment  any  community  can  make. 


They  are  having  a  packing  school 
for  fruit  growers  in  Billings.  This 
fact  will  make  some  people  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  Montana  used  to 
be  regarded  as  good  for  nothing  ex- 
cept range  cattle.  Now  they  are 
growing  fruit  there  in  such  quantity 
that  they  have  to  hold  schools  to 
show  people  how  to  pack  their  fruit 
so  as  to  command  the  highest  mar- 
ket price. 


By  the  time  the  great  tractor 
demonstration  comes  off  in  Fremont, 
during  the  second  week  of  Septem- 
ber, burning,  blistering,  deadening 
August  will  have  become  a  disagree- 
able memory.  By  that  time  the 
weather  will  be  pleasant,  the  air  de- 
lightful, the  nights  cool.  It  will  be 
just  the  kind  of  weather  in  which  to 
enjoy  an  outing. 


"Education"  at  Nebraska  Fair 

The  secretary  of  the  State  Fair 
Board  at  Lincoln  claims  that  the 
State  Fair  is  an  educational  institu- 
tion. He  does  this  with  apparent 
seriousness,  but  one  cannot  help  im- 
agining him  putting  up  his  hand 
and  slyly  winking  behind  it.  The 
general  public  would  like  to  know  a 
little  more  about  the  course  of  study 
offered  there,  and  the  "educational" 
methods  adopted. 

Is  a  horse  race  "educational?"  If 
so,  the  university,  with  which  the 
secretary  compares  his  "educational" 
institution,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former,  had  better  add  horse  rac- 
ing to  its  curriculum. 

Is  the  Midway  designed  for  "ed- 
ucational" purposes?  Perhaps  so. 
The  short  skirts  and  scanty  attire 
furnish  animated  object  lessons  in 
anatomy.  Are  they  intended  for 
this  purpose?  This  might  be  called 
a  course  in  suggestion. 

One  of  the  board  of  managers 
stated  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  State  Fair  could  make  money 
was  to  run  it  "wide  open."  Is  this 
wide-open  policy  to  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  "educational"  method 
to  be  employed  there? 

Does  the  course  in  English  con- 
sist in  part  of  composing  and  adopt- 
ing resolutions  of  condolence,  and 
then  afterward  expunging  them  from 
the  record?  This  would  certainly 
make  a  graduate  adept  in  such  mat- 
ters, fully  as  adept  as  the  secretary 
and  his  invaluable  aid. 

Preliminary  announcement  of  this 
State  Fair  "university"  states  that 
neither  the  police  commissioner  nor 
the  chief  of  police  of  Lincoln  will  be 
looking  when  the  comedy  circus 
lands  in  Lincoln  and  hustles  to  the 
State  Fair  grounds.  May  this  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  spirit  of  the 
"education"  that  the  State  Fair  of- 
fers? 

Does  the  State  Fair  Board,  or  its 
secretary,  offer  free  tuition  to  any- 
body except  just  before  a  legislature 
is  to  be  elected,  and  then  is  this  free 
tuition  accorded  to  anyone  except 
candidates  before  the  primaries?  Of 
course,  the  candidates  need  instruc- 
tion in  the  kind  of  civics  desired  by 
the  secretary  and  the  State  Fair 
Board,  and  perhaps  free  tuition 
might  induce  candidates  to  take  such 
a  course  in  civics. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  nor- 
mal schools,  in  order  to  meet  this 
strenuous  competition,  to  put  in  a 
course  on  sanitation  and  morals, 
such  as  is  offered  every  year  at  the 
State  Fair  "university?" 

Such  "education"  at  the  State 
Fair,  with  Secretary  Mellor  and  Un- 
dertaker Haws  holding  the  two  chief 
chairs  in  pedagogics! 

Shades  of  Pestalozzi  and  Horace 
Mann  forbid!  It  is  a  prostitution  of 
the  word  "education"  to  use  it  in 
such  a  connection.  Does  the  secre- 
tary take  the  people  of  the  state  for 
such  fools  as  to  imagine  that  they 
will  swallow  such  guff  as  this?  Let 
the  fair  stand  for  what  it  is.  It  is 
folly  to  try  to  make  it  appear  to  bo 
other  than  what  it  is. 


"Aspirations"  has  an  imposing 
sound,  and  maybe  it's  a  good  word. 
It  has  a  subjective,  if  not  an  ob- 
jective, reflection. 
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Missouri  Valley  Fruit  Growers 

The  commercial  orcharding  indus- 
ry  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Ufcsoiwl  has  discovered  recently  that 
here  has  been  a  very  serious  dis- 
riniination  in  rates  against  the 
shipments  of  their  crops  compared 
ivith  those  of  the  far  eastern  or- 
hardists.  Not  only  have  they  been 
•harged  higher  rates,  but  other 
•lasses  of  freights,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  dressed  beef,  where  car- 
oads  represent  a  value  of  ? 3,0 00  or 
nore,  are  being  sent  from  Kansas 
ZJity  to  Chicago  at  cheaper  rates 
han  a  car  of  apples,  worth  not  to 
:xceed  one-fourth  the  value. 

These  discrepancies  in  just  deal- 
ng  with  the  producing  public  are 
eft  with  the  producer  to  discover. 
Vhen  this  sort  of  a  thing  exists,  it 
ihouJd  not  be  a  one  man  fight,  but 
vhere  an  industry  is  not  organized 
nto  a  protective  association  so  as 
o  be  able  to  carry  such  grievances 
>efore  the  adjusting  authorities,  the 
yrong  goes  on  indefinitely,  levying 
ts  unjust  toll  upon  the  producer. 

This  discovery  and  the  protest  en- 
ered  against  discriminatory  and  un- 
ust  freight  rates  in  apple  shipments 
rom  the  Missouri  valley  orchards 
re  the  result  of  the  organization  of 
he  apple  growers  of  these  various 
tates.  It  is  imposition  on  the  pub- 
ic and  dishonest  practices  that  are 
orcing  all  classes  of  manufacturing 
nd  producing  interests  to  organize 
or  their  own  protection.  There  is 
et  great  room  for  improvement  in 
be  matter  of  transportation,  affect- 


ing all  classes  of  production.  Just 
what  will  be  the  final  outcome  of 
the  present  system  of  constant  con- 
troversy between  the  state  railway 
commissions  and  transportation  com- 
panies in  the  interests  of  carrier  and 
shipper  is  a  problem  not  yet  solved. 

Missouri  Showing,  Not  5hown 

While  Missouri  figures  up  among 
the  leading  states  In  grain  and  live 
stock  production,  now  holding  the 
third  place  in  corn  on  a  ten-year  es- 
timate, third  in  winter  wheat,  third 
in  hogs,  fifth  in  horses,  fifth  in 
cattle,  it  has  also  been  making  a 
pretty  good  showing  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  It  has  demonstrated 
that  it  can  produce  this  very  profit- 
able crop  to  a  degree  highly  satisfac- 
tory, especially  when  we  consider 
that  Missouri  is  looked  upon  now 
as  a  northern  state. 

Missouri's  1912  crop  of  cotton, 
grown  in  twelve  counties,  was  worth 
$3,803,735.  The  yield  consisted  of 
2  6,070,000  pounds  of  cotton,  valued 
at  $3,213,735  and  25,000  tons  of 
seed,  worth  $590,000.  This  crop 
was  grown  on  89,600  acres  of  land, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  $42.45  per 
acre.  This  gives  Missouri  the  elev- 
enth place  in  the  cotton-producing 
states  of  the  union  and  fourth  in 
quality  of  product  grown.  Missouri 
is  strictly  in  the  list  of  states  that 
are  showing  the  world  what  can  be 
done. 


"Allwork"  40 

Tractor 

Kerosene  or  Gasoline 


4  Cylinder  Vertical 
Engine.    40  H.  P.  at 
the  Belt,  25  K.  F.  at 
the  Draw-Bar. 
3  Speeds  Forward, 
1  Reverse. 
One  Man  Can  Handle. 
Weighs    Less — Fulls 
More. 

A  Practical 

'Machine  for  Every  Day  Use  on  Average  Sized  Farms 

Our  "Allwork"  40  Tractor  will  pull  five  to  six  14-inch  plows 
and  easily  do  the  work  of  from  16  to  2  0  horses.  Can  be  use.l  every 
day  in  the(  year  for  either  farm,  road  or  belt  work — just  what  the 
farmer  with  160  to  300  acres  has  been  looking  for — just  what  is 
wanted  by  threshermen  to  operate  separators,  clover  hullers,  shred- 
ders, large  hay  presses,  etc.  Weight  only  9,500  lbs. — less  than  any 
machine  made  for  actual  work  it  will  perform.  Built  for  Guarantee  I 
Service.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  19.  We  Also  Have  Two  Other  Sizes. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Box  211,  QTIXCY,  ILL. 


FARM  FENCE 

"f  11  cts.  a  rod 

112  tor  a  26  In.  high  fence ; 
17  1-4e.  a  rod  far  17  Inch  high 
gtockfence:  28  1  -2c  a  rod  fora 
50-inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Special  barb  wire. 80 
rod  spool,  $1.55.   Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10      morton.  illinois. 


During  the  last  year  Pennsylvania 
broke  all  previous  records  in  the 
amount  of  its  coal  output. 


CORN 


kiARVESTER  with  binder 

attachment,  cuts  andthrowa 
in  piles  on  harvester  or  win- 
row.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equal  to  a  corn  binder.  t  Sold  in  every  state. 
Price  only  $20.00  with  fodder  oinder.  J.  D.  Borne, 
Haswell,  Colo.,  writes,  "Your  corn  harvester  is  all  ><>□ 
afaim  forit;  rut,  tied  and  shocked  65  acres  milo,  eaoe  ami 
earn  last  year."  Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  show- 
ing pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
PROCESSS  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  ffi  ■  Salina.  Haul. 


Rhode  Island  Whites 

America's  "best  yet"  breed — pure  "White  every 
way  desirable.  In  great  demand.  Bred-to-lay-Sure- 
to-pay.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  10c 
for  copy  "GOOD  POULTRY,"  our  quarterly  maga- 
zine, 25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices,  gives  valuable  rec- 
ord covering  3  months.'  work  with  poultry.  The  way 
to  raaUe  it  pay— the  Shorewood  way — write  tonight. 
Shorewood,  Farms  Co.,  Saug-atuck,  Mich. 


Young  Man  — Would  You  Accept 

and  wear  a  fine  tailorraade  suit  just  for  showing  it 
to  your  friends?  Or  a  slipon  raincoat  free?  Could 
you  use  $5  a  day  for  a  little  spare  time?  (Perhaps 
we  can  give  you  a  steady  job  at  cood  pay).  Then 
write  us  at  once  and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles, 
_  and  an  offer  so  good  that  you  can'-^-dly  believe  it. 
BANNER  TAILORING  CO.,      Dept.    &%L   .  Chicago 

Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


HO 


CATERPILLAR 


-pi  n  i  'ii  The  Caterpillar  is  the  one  proven  success  in  the  tractor  world— our  principle  of  construction  is  such 
I  116  L/3T6rDlll3r    that  we  offer  you  a  product  to  fit  exactly  every  need  forwhich  you  require  a  tractor.  Year  after  year 

 —   practical  and  up-to-the-minute  improvements  have  been  made — so  today  when  you  buy  a  Caterpillar 

you  have  a  tractor  that  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  manufactured  and  the  only  one  that  positively  metis 
all  conditions.  We  are  the  originators  of  the  Caterpillar  track— which  feature  in  itself  has  put  this 
line  in  the  lead  of  all  tractors — irrespective  of  thecondinon  of  the  soil,  whether  it  be  soft,  loosc.sandy, 
ashy,  frozen  or  in  the  hills,  in  mud,  snow  or  ice,  the  Caterpillar  will  work  most  effectively  and  give 
entire  satisfaction— in  short  the  Caterpillar  works  where  no  other  traction  engine  can  work. 
As  to  economy,  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  the  Caterpillar  is  far  more  cheaper  to  operate  than  horses— we 
have  statistics  on  comparisons  of  cost— which  you  should  have — by  using  the  Caterpillar  you  make 
every  acre  yield  more  profit— what  you  now  think  is  hard  work  is  made  mere  play  through  its  use — 
=====  you  can  cut  down  your  days  of  labor  to  one-half  and  get  far  better  results  from  every  standpoint. 

Address  a  postal  to  us  today  for  free  information  on  "Holt  Caterpillars''  Read  our  printed  matter  over  care  fully— then  just 
make  a  comparison  with  wheel  tractors— you'll  be  convinced  that  the 
Caterpillar  will  do  all  we  claim-without  fail  write  today.  I  he  Caterpillar 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  Farm  Power  and  Plowing  Demonstration, 
Fremont,  Neb.,  September  8th  to  13th,  as  well  as  all  other  principle  rairs 
-do  not  fail  to  see  the  big  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  SHOW  it  s  time  well  spent. 


Cannot  Pack 
the  Ground 


Note  the  fino  condition  of  dto 
Kr<mntl  alter  llie  t'ali  t pillar  pawwa 
over  II  tl<r-  *"il  riinnol  pcm*\h\y 
bc-i  imc  pm  ked  "<  atrrpdlai  "  I*  no 
conatructed  thai  U  l«ya  ita  own 
lr.u  k  and  i -oil*  over  it  lli<- prcwmjro 
per  atpi.ire  nu  ll  (lorn  llol  exceed 
gcvcii  pound*. 


The  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  C0.dept.5  Peoria  Jllmch 
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0.1. C.  Flying  Swede 


All  Metallic  Portable  Grain  Dump 
and  Elevator,  the  best,  safest  and 
strongest  machine  of  its  kind  on  the 
market  heeanse  of  its  special  and 
unique  construction. 

Our  No.  1  Flying  Swede  Elevator  all 
complete  with  hood,  hopper,  lifting 
Jack  and  trucks  from  factory  to  you, 
only  $95.00.  Write  today  for  our  cata- 
logue No.  12,  which  shows  our  full 
line  of  implements,  buggies,  wagons, 
stoves,  sewing  machines,  ftc.  You 
save  money  by  ordering  from  us  di- 
rect instead  of  paying  big  trust  prices 
to  their  agents  for  old  line  style  ma- 
chines. 

The  Flying  Swede  4  and  6  h.  p.  gaso- 
line engines  are  wonderful  machines 
to  do  light  and  heavy  work  at  small 
cost.  "We  made 
the  price  so  low 
to  place  one  in 
each  locality  at 
once.  Our  eat  a*  J)  ™J 
logue  tells  all  H' — £ 
a  h  o  u  t  them.  ^  — 
Write  for  it  today  and  we  Will  send 
it  at  once. 

O'NEIL  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  Marseilles,  Illinois 


Meet  Us 


at  the 

STATE  FAIR, 

Lincoln,  Sept.  1-5. 
POWER  SHOW, 
Fremont,  Sept. 
8-13. 

and  let  us  show 
you 

THE  HY-RIB 

Concrete  Silo 

Strongest 
and  Best 
Silo  on  the 
Market. 


Concrete  Silo  Co. 

Office — 211  Security  Mutual  life  Bldg., 
LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Avalanches  Uncle  5am  Encounters  at  Panama 


A  Business  Education 

is  a  necessity  on  the  modern  farm. 
Light  work  on  the  farm  this  fail  af- 
fords the 

OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  you  to  secure  your  business 
training.  This  is  the  only  accredited 
commercial  school  in  your  section. 
Write  for  catalog.  Fall  term  Septem- 
ber 1,  or  enter  any  time.  Our  elegant 
new  home  will  be  ready  this  fall. 

Lincoln  Business  College 

2d  Floor  Oliver  Buildino-. 
13th  and  F  Sts.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


ft  WILL  CURE  HEAVES t 
Of*  Refund  Money  y 

My  Specific  Heave  Remedy  rureft 
beavea,  broken  wind  ami  chronic 
cough,  no  mutter  how  bad  or  lone 
standing.    $2  a  Ixittle.  fully  jruar- 
anteeil.  Write  today  for  free  ad- 
vice for  any  borne  or  cattle  trou- 
ble ami  complete  list  of  guaran- 
teed remedies.    Attractive  prop- 
osition for  agentn. 

Dr.  Holland  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Good  Poultry 


A  quarterly  maga- 
zine published  and 
edited  by  us.  Tells 
how  to  mate,  breed, 
feed  and  oare  for  poultry  the  best  way.  Most 
complete  record  system.  Provides  for  three 
months'  work  with  poultry  in  each  issue,  along 
practical  sensible  business  lines.  Quotes  prices 
on  eggs  from  Five  Leading  White  breeds;  also 
incubators  and  brooders  of  the  best  kind.  Maki 
big  money  on  poultry  by  doing  it  our  way.  If 
new  in  the  business,  be  sure  that  you  start  right. 
We  can  help  you.  Deals  with  special  crops  and 
intensive  farming,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  all 
supporting  poultry,  10c  a  copy;  25c  a  year 
Write  tonight. 

Shorewood,  Farms  Co.,  Saugfatuck,  Mich. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  In  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINZ,  Fergrus  Palia,  Minn 
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When  communicating  with  advertisers 
on  this  page  kindly  state  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Aug.  2  3. 
— I  have  just  had  a  long 
chat  with  Colonel  David  D. 
Gaillard,  the  engineer  com- 
missioner, who  for  the  last  six  years 
has  had  charge  of  the  mighty  ex- 
cavations of  the  Culebra  cut.  I  first 
met  him  when  I  wrote  up  the  Pan- 
ama canal,  now  more  than  a  year 
ago.  I  then  went  with  him  on  foot 
through  the  mighty  gash  which  he 
was  making  in  the  Andes.  We 
walked  together  from  gang  to  gang 
of  the  thousands  of  men  who  were 
gouging  out  the  earth,  blasting  the 
rocks  and  carrying  the  mighty  trains 
of  spoil  down  to  the  ocean.  We  in- 
vestigated the  petty  volcanoes  and 
studied  the  slides.  At  one  place  in 
the  canal  Mother  Earth  had  humped 
up  her  back  and  thrown  a  railroad 
half  way  down  to  the  bottom.  I 
photographed  the  colonel  beside  this 
great  hump,  and  had  just  time  to 
change  my  film  before  another 
hump  occurred  and  the  railroad 
again  went  flying,  being  overturned 
under  our  eyes. 

My  talk  with  Colonel  Gaillard  last 
night  was  at  the  Monday  evening 
reception  of  the  Cosmos  Club.  He 
wore  a  black  steel-pen  coat,  a  boiled 
shirt,  well  blacked  shoes,  and  looked 
more  like  a  club  man  than  a  civil 
engineer  who  is  doing  one  of  the 
biggest  things  upon  earth.  When 
we  walked  together  through  the  ca- 
nal at  Panama  he  was  in  his  work- 
ing clothes.  His  riding  trousers 
were  wrapped  in  leggings  of  leather, 
his  shirt  was  of  flannel,  and  he 
looked  as  much  the  day  laborer  as 
any  steam  shovel  man  or  as  any 
Jamaican  handling  a  drill.  When  at 
Panama  he  walks  miles  through  the 
canal  every  day,  and  there  is  not  a 
detail  of  the  excavation  of  which  he 
has  not  a  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge.  He  knows  the  work  so 
well  that  he  can  describe  it  to  the 
amateur  in  plain  English  and  the 
latter  will  understand  what  he  says. 
It  was  in  the  same  simple  language 
that  we  talked  last  night.  I  had 
asked  Colonel  Gaillard  not  to  deal 
in  figures,  but  to  give  me  the  story 
of  what  was  going  on  in  round  num- 
bers, and  in  such  terms  that  the 
man  on  the  street  could  understand. 

The  Culebra  Cut 

Everyone  knot's  what  the  Culebra 
cut  is.  It  is  that  part  of  the  canal 
where  the  mountains  had  to  be 
gouged  out  to  make  the  lock  water- 
way through  which  the  ships  can 
go.  The  excavation  began  at  a 
point  above  sea  level  almost  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  Washington  monu- 
ment. That  was  on  the  top  of  Gold 
hill,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pass  the  digging  began,  a  little  more 
than  100  feet  lower.  It  has  to  go 
down  to  forty  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  the  amount  of  excavation 
has  been  estimated  as  enough  to 
make  a  tunnel  to  the  center  of  the 
earth  so  large  in  size  that  a  railroad 
train  could  run  through  and  not 
scrape  the  walls.  The  total  amount 
of  digging  and  carrying  away  of 
earth  done  by  the  Americans  will  be 
about  220,000,000  cubic  yards,  and 
the  bulk  of  this  vast  sum  has  come 
right  out  of  the  cut  at  Culebra.  In 
order  to  understand  what  this  means, 
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(Photo,  1913,  by  Harris  &  Ewing.) 

Colonel  David  D.  Gaillard,  Who 
Has  Excavated  the  Cule- 
bra Cut 

I  would  say  that  a  yard  of  earth 
v.  eighs  over  a"  ton  and  a  half,  and  for 
each  of  these  millions  of  cubic  yards 
you  may  figure  that  it  would  take 
two  good-sized  horses  to  haul  it  in 
a  wagon  up  hill  and  down  over  the 
ordinary  farm  road  of  our  country. 

During  my  talk  with  Colonel 
Gaillard  the  question  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  material  which 
had  been  handled  under  his  super- 
vision at  Panama  came  up,  and  he 
said: 

.  "When  I  first  went  to  Panama  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  dredging  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  divisions, 
and  I  there  took  out  something  like 
5,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material. 
In  addition  I  had  the  Culebra  cut. 
That  was  in  April,  1907,  just  about 
six  years  ago.  Since  then  we  have 
excavated  more  than  106,000,000 
cubic  yards.  When  I  took  charge 
5,500,000  cubic  yards  had  been 
taken  out,  and  I  was  told  that  there 
were  only  65,000,000  yet  to  dig. 
The  actual  amount  taken  out  has 
been  50  per  cent  above  that,  and 
there  are  about  6,500,000  cubic 
yards  still  to  be  moved  before  the 
Culebra  cut  will  be  finished." 
Uncle  Sam's  Culebra  Avalanches 
"What  have  the  slides  amounted 
to?" 

"So  far  they  have  added  over 
20,000,000  cubic  yards  to  the  ma- 
terial in  the  Culebra  cut  alone.  A 
million  cubic  yards  is  equal  to  a 
solid  block  300  feet  square  and  300 
feet  high.  Such  a  block  would  have 
a  base  of  more  than  two  acres,  and 
it  would  rise  to  the  height  of  a  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty-story  building. 
Twenty  such  blocks  would  be  equal 
to  a  solid  block  of  two  acres  more 
than  a  mile  high.  Talk  about  the 
pyramid  of  Ghizeh!  That  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  3,000,000  cubic 
yards.  Six  or  seven  such  pyramids 
have  slid  down  into  the  Culebra  cut, 
and  wre  have  had  to  move  them 
out." 

How  the  Mountains  Flow 

"What  are  these  slides?" 

"They  are    of    two  kinds,"  said 


Colonel  Gaillard.  "One  is  the  slfde 
proper,  which  consists  of  the  move- 
ment of  material  lying  on  the  bed- 
rock. They  are  composed  of  clay 
and  earth,  and  may  have  a  great 
deal  of  rock  mixed  with  them.  They 
are  masses  of  earth,  moving  by  grav- 
ity on  a  smooth  inclined  surface  of 
harder  underlying  material.  The 
other  class  is  known  as  the  "break." 
It  comes  from  the  weakness  of  the 
various  strata  far  under  the  surface. 
They  are  squeezed  out  by  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  the  material  lying 
above  them. 

"Take  first  the  slide  proper.  In 
this  case  the  motion  is  very  like  that 
of  a  glacier,  and  it  ranges  in  speed 
from  a  few  inches  a  month  to  four- 
teen feet  a  day.  In  the  large  slides 
the  motion  is  uniform.  In  one  in- 
stance the  speed  was  about  ten  feet 
per  day,  and  the  variation  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  movement  did 
not  amount  at  any  time  to  more  than 
10  per  cent.  That  was  the  famous 
Cucaracha  slide,  which  covered 
forty-seven  acres,  and  carried  down 
a  mass  of  moving  material  of  sev- 
eral million  cubic  yards." 

Danger  to  Ships 
"Is  there  any  possibility  of  one 
of  those  slides  dropping  down  on  a 
steamer  in  transit  and  swallowing 
it  up?" 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Colonel 
Gaillard.  "The  slide  would  have  to 
move  far  more  rapidly  than  any  we 
have  had  to  fall  upon  a  steamer  in 
transit.  The  only  way  that  a  ship 
could  be  affected  would  be  by  one 
of  the  breaks,  where  the  material  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canal  might  rise 
up  and  the  ship  go  aground.  You 
remember  the  hump  that  occurred 
when  we  were  together  in  the  canal. 
Had  that  taken  place  when  a 
steamer  was  passing  over  the  place 
it  might  have  gone  aground  if  its 
keel  had  been  within  six  feet  of  the 
bottom.  As  to  the  speed  at  which 
the  slides  proper  come  down  into 
the  canal,  we  have  hot  yet  had  a 
man  killed  by  any  of  them.  So,  you 
see,  they  do  not  go  very  fast.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  look  for  any  danger 
as  to  slides  and  breaks  more  than 
a  temporary  blocking  of  the  channel, 
and  that  may  not  occur." 

Rock  Which  Flows  Like  Molasses 

"Tell  me  something  about  the 
'breaks'?" 

"The  breaks  are  caused  in  every 
case  by  the  crushing  of  a  weaker  un- 
derlying layer  of  rock  through  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  high  bank 
on  the  side  of  the  canal  above  it. 
If  this  weak  layer  runs  across  under 
the  canal  at  a  few  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  bottom,  the  material  is 
forced  laterally  toward  the  center 
of  the  canal  and  is  heaved  up 
through  the  bed.  If  it  is  above  the 
bottom  level  it  may  be  squeezed  out 
from  the  sides  or  walls  of  the  canal. 
It  is  just  as  though  you  had  some 
jelly  in  a  layer  cake.  If  you  press 
on  the  cake  the  jelly  will  ooze.  Now, 
the  pressure  is  so  great  upon  these 
weaker  layers  of  rock  that  they  ooze 
out,  as  it  were,  or  are  forced  up 
into  the  bed  of  the  canal." 

"But  how  does  that  come?"  I 
asked. 

"It  is  caused  by  the  disturbance 
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of  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth's 
strata  by  the  digging  of  the  canal. 
As  long  as  the  strata  lay  one  upon 
another  the  weight  of  the  mass  was 
equally  distributed  bed  upon  bed, 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  any 
of  the  strata  to  move.  When  the 
great  ditch  was  cut,  and  the  material 
taken  out,  the  lateral  pressure  which 
held  the  weaker  strata  in  place  was 
taken  away,  and  the  great  weight 
above  squeezed  the  weaker  materials 
far  below  out  into  the  canal.  I 
might  explain  it  more  scientifically, 
but  that  is  a  rough,  simple  idea  of 
how  these  breaks  occur.  Where 
they  come  up  through  the  bottom 
we  dig  the  heaved  portion  away  and 
often  the  broken  part  of  the  high 
bank  settles  again,  causing  another 
hump  in  the  same  locality.  After  a 
time,  however,  the  weight  of  the 
broken  portion  of  the  bank  is  so  re- 
duced that  it  cannot  move  again.  I 
look  for  all  such  breaks  and  slides 
to  disappear  gradually.  They  will 
stop  as  soon  as  the  earth  has  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  changes  in 
equilibrium  made  by  the  digging." 

"How  long  do  you  think  they  will 
continue?" 

"There  will  probably  be  slides  un- 
til the  excavation  is  entirely  com- 
pleted, but  they  ought  to  stop  shortly 
thereafter.  The  water  will  aid  in 
preserving  equilibrium,  and  the  vi- 
brations caused  by  the  firing  off  of 
charges  of  dynamite  and  that  of  the 
hundreds  of  loaded  trains  which  are 
passing  through  the  cut  every  day 
will  then  be  removed.  The  humps 
whick  come,  if  any  should  come 
after  the  work  is  completed,  can  be 
removed  .by  dredging.' 

Sea-Level   Canal  Impossible 

"Do  not  the  slides  show  that  we 
could  not  have  built  a  sea-level  ca- 
nal?" 

"It  would  seem  30  to  me.  The 
unforeseen  increase  indicates  clearly 
that  the  construction  of  a  sea-level 
canal  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  within  any  reasonable 
time  and  at  any  reasonable  cost. 
For  such  a  canal  the  excavation  at 
Culebra  cut  would  have  had  to  be 
eighty-five  feet  more  than  the  pres- 
ent depth,  and  this  would  have 
caused  a  much  greater  relative  ad- 
dition by  slides  than  has  been  the 
case  up  to  the  present  time.  During 
the  month  of  April  last  54  per  cent 
of  the  total  excavation  made  in  that 
cut  was  necessitated  by  slides." 

"Had  you  known  the  possibility 
of  slides  at  the  beginning  and 
changed  your  angle  of  excavation, 
could  you  have  done  the  work  more 
cheaply?" 

"We  might  have  made  more  rfg- 
ular  slopes,  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
material  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  the  excavation  would  have  oc- 
curred." 

"When  do  you  really  expect  to  see 
the  water  flow  into  the  cut?" 

"Prior  to  my  departure  the  chair- 
man and  chief  engineer  said  It  was 
his  intention  to  turn  the  water  into 
the  cut  early  in  October,  1913." 

"Does  that  mean  that  the  canal 
will  be  ready  for  use  then?" 

"1  do  not  like  to  prophesy  as  to 
that.  There  are  all  kinds,  of  esti- 
mates. 1  see  that  one  big  steam- 
ship line  is  advertising  that  it  will 
send   tourists  through  on  a  16,000- 


ton  ship  early  in  February,  1914.  1 
will  only  say,  however,  that  it  seems 
certain  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
pass  ships  through  the  canal  several 
months  before  the  date  of  the  offi- 
cial opening;  that  is,  considerably 
in  advance  of  January  1,  1915." 
Men  at  Work 
"What  force  have  you  now  at 
Panama.  I  suppose  that  the  men 
will  soon  be  leaving  to  find  other 
jobs." 

"During  the  last  year  we  have  had 
more  men  at  work  than  ever  before 
May  1,  1913,  the  number  was  45,000. 
That  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  canal." 

"What  can  Uncle  Sam  do  with  the 
men  he  has  trained  in  this  work?" 

"I  know  of  no  large  public  under- 
taking now  authorized  where  they 
could  be  used.  You  understand  that 
the  great  mass  of  our  employes  there 
are  comparatively  unskilled.  That  is 
so  of  the  Jamaicans  and  other 
natives  of  the  tropics.  Our  total 
number  of  Americans  is  only 
about  5,000.  Some  of  them  will  re- 
main on  the  permanent  operating 
force  of  the  shops  and  canal.  Others 
will  leave  the  government  service 
and  find  work  under  contractors  or 
with  private  firms.  A  large  number 
of  steam  shovel  men  and  locomotive 
engineers  will  be  ready  for  employ- 
ment elsewhere." 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Truth  About  5iIos 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

solute  falsity  of  the  statements  to 
which  he  so  glibly  subscribed. 
The  Cost  of  Masonry  Silos 

The  greater  initial  cost  of  mas- 
onry silos  is  another  argument  used 
against  them  by  the  wood  silo  men. 
This  argument  might  be  made  valid, 
if  the  wood  silo  men  would  put  their 
price  where  it  might  be  regarded  as 
reasonable.  This  fact,  however, 
must  be  remembered — that  the  first 
years'  loss  on  a  wood  silo  that  blows 
down  during  the  first  year  and  has 
to  be  re-erected  amounts  to  more 
than  the  initial  cost  of  any  masonry 
silo.  The  masonry  silo,  when  prop- 
erly reinforced,  is  a  permanent 
structure.  There  are  no  hoops  to 
tighten,  no  danger  from  blowing 
down  or  from  fire.  It  grows 
stronger  and  more  stable  with  each 
succeeding  season.  It  is  good  for 
generation  after  generation.  In 
some  places,  owing  to  cost  of  ma- 
terial, the  initial  cost  may  be  a  lit- 
tle more  than  the  cost  of  a  wood 
stave  silo,  but  in  the  end  It  Is  a  more 
economic  structure. 

Recapitulation 

To  recapitulate  what  is  herewith 
statwtl,  let  it  be  said  that  silage 
keeps  as  well  in  a  masonry  silo  as 
in  a  silo  built  of  any  other  material; 
that  the  damage  from  freezing  In 
this  territory  is  about  equally  bal- 
anced between  a  masonry  silo  and  a 
wood  srtave  silo;  that  the  acid  of 
silage  does  not  corrode  or  Injure 
the  walls  of  a  concrete  silo;  thai,  all 
things  considered,  the  Initial  cunt, 
together  with  the  cost,  for  re-erec- 
tion and  for  repairs,  the  masonry 
silo  Is  n  cheaper  nll<>  than  a  wood 
silo;  that  It  Is  a  permanent  strm 
ture,  whereas  In  the  very  nature  ..1 
the  case  the  wood  iflo  m  nut  he  nnd 
must  remain  a  temporary  structure. 


A  good  operator  and  a  poor  tractor  is  an  unsatisfactory  combination. 
A  good  tractor  and  a  poor  operator  does  not  improve  the  situation 
but  a  "Flour  City"  tractor  and  a.  good  operator  is*  a  paving  investment 
The  "FLOUR  CITY"  has  many  distinctive  features.     The  bevel   gear  trans- 
mission is  worthy  of  special  mention.     The  gears   are   made   of   forty-point  carbon 
steel  and  are  practically  indestructible.     The  complete   transmission,    together  with 
the  drive  pinion  and  belt  pulley  are  mounted  on  one  shaft  and  are  controlled  bv  one 
lever.     The   over-head  valve   is  also  a  feature  of  the  ■'Flour  Citv."    It  is  conduc- 
tive to  perfect  ignition,  combustion  and  economy,  opening  direct  into  a  cylinder  free 
from  valve  pockets;  the  full  energy  of  the  charge  is  utilized,  and  the  constant  neces- 
sity of  re-grinding  the  valve  is  eliminated.    These  features  will  appeal  to  any  me- 
chanical mind.     Our  catalog,   giving  all  details,  will  be  sent  on  reque-t 
KINNAED-HAINES    CO.,    844   44th   Ave.  No.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Sept  1-5; 
also  our  plowing  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Neb ,  .Sept.  S-15. 


Outlasts 
Stone  £ 


eAdel  Vitrified  Tile  Corn  Crib 


Cheaper  Than  Wood 

Yet  Stronger,  Better  and  10  Times  as  Durable 

Mr.  Farmer,  before  you  buy  or  build  a  corn  crib  of  any  kind,  write  for  our  free 
book  and  read  the  facts  about  the  "ADEL."  We  can  save  you  money  and  fur- 
nish you  a  corn  crib  that  has  no  equal  on  earth— one  that  has  17  distinct  advan- 
tages over  any  other.  The  "AOEL"  is  constructed  throughout  with  the  fam- 
ous Adel  Vitrified  Hollow  Tile— more  durable  than  the  best  stone— which  makes 
this  crib  absolutely 

RAIN  AND  RAT  PROOF 

Cannot  rot.   Because  of  its  cylindrical  construction— strongest  type  known 
i  — it  cannot  rack  in  high  winds.    Nearly  X  entire  surface  open.  atTordinjj  perfect 

I  ventilation  which  prevents  moulding  of  corn,  and  grades  it  better.  Filled  without  moving  elevator;  emptied 
I  5PS/=  the  shovelers.  No  cross  braces;  simple  and  easy  to  erect:  absolutely  permanent.  It  is  I  ho  one  corn  crib 
J    without  a  single  fault."    We  also  furnish  plans  for  combining  grain  bins  with  corn  crihs.    Send  for  free  book. 

|  ADEL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,         Dept.  4  Adel,  Iowa 


Everybody  is  invited  to  see  our  Farming  Tools  in 
operation  at  the  Traction  Show,  Fremont,  Neb., 
Sept  8-13,  1913.    These  machines  are  made  by 

Beatrice  Iron  Works 

BEATRICE.  NEBRASKA 

Nothing  like  them  have  ever  been  shown  anywhere.  They 

instantly  appeal  to  the  dealer  and  farmer  alike. 
Beatrice  Iron  Works,    -    -    Beatrice,  Nebraska 


SEE  HART-PARR  TRACTORS  AT  WORK 

"When    ynt!    attend    the    p^wrr  farming  nVmonMrut  Ion  nt  --j — ^V™—  r-r\ 

Frpniont,  Nebraska,  September  *<h  to  12th.  don't  full  to  .    wy.^A'     I  1' 

nee   the    demonstration    whir  h    will    ho    glvm    by    11  ■  r  t  .             y  i  ,  t 

Parr  Oil  Tractors.    Our  PJpreseatml  Ivt   on   Lb*  icnmml   will  Lfc  jUfl  j^dy^jw—Jl^  | 

be  (clad  t<>  answer  any  qui-      n     v.iii  may  wish  to  nuk  nn  it  fully  ^I^2^L^L^L^9^Lv»H 
explain   the  advantages  of   the   "Old    Rsltablt"   Harl-Parr  Mm 


I ART-PAR 
-OIL  TRACTORS 


R. 


HART- PARR  COMPANY, 

54  Lawlrr  St.,  Charlc*  City,  I»wa 
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264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 


10c 


1911  copyrighted  •dittos  iust  oft  the 

f » i •  -  ..  Most  completo  work  on  thl* 
subject  pubUahcd.  U*ed  iih  text  book 
by  in  n  n  y  Agricultural  College*. 
flhTea  the  fact*  about  Modern  Silas* 
Method*— tell*  J»*t  what  you  want 
to  know.  tfrl  page*  Indexed  — over  4S  Illustra- 
tion*, ivail  I  mount  of  u*elul  In  tot  unit  Ion  boMd 
down  for  tho  praetlenl  tanner.  Tell*  "  1 1  ow  to 
MnkoMlnge"  "  I  low  to  |'e«vl  Silage''  "How  to 
Hull. I  Slloa"  — "UUuieo  Svdein  anil  Soil  Fertility" 
— "Mlago  Crop*  In  Scm  I- Ar  Id  Kcglon*."  All 
ohout  Summer  SHo*"  and  tlio  lT»o  of  Silage  in 
lleef  Production.  Ninth  Kdlflon  now  rrn.ly. 
Bend  for  your  copy  at  once.  Knclnao  l"c  In  coin 
or  poatavo  atamp*  ami  mention  thl*  paper. 
Silver  Manulau-lurlng  <  ■>..  Salem,  oiuu 


WEBER 

FOI  H  CYUMlrH.  35  II.  I'. 

TRACTOR! 

The  *un*atlon  of  th 
rrii  turv.    1 1  a  ■  U  ■■  tl  b 

WetxTTi  :m  \.  '  .  i. >***^~-  -  — 
Lai  ion.  New  Model  .1.  Ilome.l'owrr.  Lbxhtc.t. 
atronneat.  inont  illhlenl  Tractor  made.  A  com- 
plete, power  |ilant. 

SAVE  $1,000.00 

A  wonderful  prirn  revolution  'I'm.  lor  will  par 
f  nelf  ilieflr.t  aean  I  HI  I    IMIAI.    l  oll 

factory  R-unrnntcn.  Will"  cjnlcli  for  IliiialrRted 
IkioU  nnd  num.  nil  lirire  ofTpr. 

AMI  Hit  AN  <,A.N  ENGINI  <  <>.. 

l>«-pt.     inso  HaWM  <  H>.  Mnw 


Vmi  MB  ""V  nn>  ml  in  The 
T«  rut  let  li  (Vnliiry  I'armrr  fur  H 
ronla  i»«t  aqnarr  Inrh,  rn*h  with  or* 
I  i|rr — not  Ics  Ihnn  7.",  rent  a  for  mijr 
one  rut.  It  la  wit  NmIiIp  to  vtrltr  nt 
I  iinrr,  ««  wc  linw  only  one  of  riirh 
kind. 
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The  Manufacturer  and  Inventor 

Improved  Agricultural  Mechanical  Devices 


Denatured  alcohol  is  recommended 
for  use  as  a  decarbonizer  and  en- 
gine cleaner  for  all  types  of  gasoline 
engines.  The  cylinder  of  the  engine 
is  filled  with  denatured  alcohol,  and 
it  cuts  away  the  accumulation  on 
the  inside. 

A  pint  of  gasoline  will  carry  a 
man  sixteen  miles  on  a  motorcycle. 

Eighty-one  million  nine  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  barrels  of  cement 
were  manufactured  last  year,  3,500,- 
000  more  than  were  manufactured 
the  preceding  year. 


They  use  a  pendulum  test  for 
testing  the  strength  of  wheels.  The 
wheels  are  rigidly  fastened  and  a 
pendulum  weighing  4  80  pounds  is 
pulled  back  different  distances  and 
allowed  to  strike  the  wheels  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  wheel  strikes  a 
curb.  It  is  said  that  the  wire  wheel 
endures  this  test  better  than  any 
wooden  wheel. 

*  *  * 

A  power  house  on  the  farm  is  a 
great  labor  saver.  The  proper  gas- 
oline engine  mounted  in  such  a 
power  house  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  the  house  work,  under  the 
direction   of   the   housewife,   and  a 


THIS  department  does  not  at- 
tempt to  recommend  any  of 
the  mechanical  devices  or 
inventions  which  may  be  men- 
tioned, but  instead  aims  only  to 
point  out  the  latest  products  of 
the  world's  manufacturers  and 
inventors  who  are  looking  to  the 
agricultural  industry  for  their 
market.  Contributions  of  interest 
are  solicited. 

Readers  desiring  more  complete 
information  upon  any  of  the  sub- 
jects or  devices  mentioned  may,  in 
many  cases,  find  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  in  an- 
other column  of  this  magazine, 
but  if  not.  they  may  obtain  it  by 
writing  this  department,  enclosing 
postage  for  reply. 


great  deal  of  the  yard  work,  very 
frequently  saving  a  farmhand  that 
might  cost  as  much  as  $500  a  year 
and  still  be  unsatisfactory. 

*  *  « 

They  are  beginning  to  make 
tractors  now  with  the  power  applied 
to  each  of  the  four  wheels.  There 
are  four  such  tractors  that  have  re- 
cently been  invented.  It  is  claimed 
that  such  engines  utilize  at  least  30 
per  cent  more  of  the  power  of  the 
fuel  than  an  engine  of  the  old  type. 

*  *  * 

They  had  a  fire  in  a  little  village 
in  Vermont  not  long  ago  in  which 
the  library,  the  church  and  the  opera 
house,  which  were  covered  with  shin- 


gle roofs,  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
Progress  of  the  fire  was  finally  ar- 
rested by  a  barn  that  was  covered 
with  the  best  quality  of  felt  roofing, 
which  did  not  take  fire. 

An  automatic  distributor  has  been 
invented  and  used  with  certain  types 
of  hay  loaders.  This  distributor  ex- 
tends from  the  rear  over  the  load 
and  advances  or  recedes,  delivering 
hay  continuously,  thus  distributing 
evenly  over  the  load.  This  saves  the 
use  of  one  man  at  least  on  the  wagon 
that  has  been  loaded. 

Herewith  is  shown  as  a  curiosity 
a  new  type  of  tractor  engine.  It  con- 
sists of  an  immense  wheel  within 
which    is    mounted    a  twenty-five 


horsepower  engine.  The  engine 
climbs  the  inside  of  the  rim  of  a 
wheel  in  the  same  way  that  a  squir- 
rel climbs  the  revolving  wheel  in  a 
squirrel  cage.  This  gives  it  the  name 
of  squirrel-cage  tractor.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  practical,  useful  and  powerful 
machine.  This  is  certainly  a  curi- 
osity in  mechanical  construction. 
*  ** 

The  use  of  tractors  has  brought 
out  an  invention  of  a  self-lifting 
plow  to  be  used  behind  a  tractor. 
The  engineer,  by  the  use  of  a  pull 
rope,  sets  the  mechanism  in  motion 
for  lifting  the  plow  out  of  the 
ground.  Another  pull  of  the  pull 
rope  puts  in  operation  machinery 
that  causes  the  plow  to  enter  the 
earth  in  proper  form  to  do  its  work. 


You  Want  a 
Tractor  for 
Service 

One  tjhat  will  meet  conditions 
such  as  exist  on  your  own  farm. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  show  you 
our  machines  in  actual  operation 
under  just  such  conditions  —  a 
test  that  means  more  to  you  than 
any  other. 

For  REAL  SERVICE  rugged 
construction  is  vitally  essential. 
Fairbanks-Morse  Oil  Tractors  are 
strong  in  every  part. 


Fairbanks-Morse  30-60  Oil  Tractor — 9,000  Pounds  Draw  Bar  Pull. 


The  Fairbanks-Morse  30-60  Oil  Tractor  Has 


Simple  Transmission. 

Steel  cut,  case  hardened  gears  running  in 
bath  of  oil. 

All  valves  in  cages  and  mechanically  ope- 

erated. 

No  pockets  in  combustion  chamber. 

Two  fly  wheels  insuring  minimum  vibration. 


Two  speeds  ahead;  1  34  and  2%  miles. 

No  bevel  gears. 

Belt  pulley  on  engine  shaft. 

Driving  pinions  equi-distance  from  side  of 

tractor  frame  preventing  unequal  strain  and 

insuring  permanent  alignment. 

Slow  speed,  two  cylinder  engine. 


Convenient  control  levers. 

Renewable  liners  in  every  part  subject  to 
wear. 

Crank  Shaft  cut  from  solid  billet  of  steel. 
Force  feed  lubrication. 

Spokes  threaded  in  hub  and  securely  held 
with  lock  nut. 


Full  Power  Developed  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate.   2™ii?££3^3 ^f^r^Z^il^l 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 


Let  us  send  you  Catalog  No.  821B39 
and  record  of  performance  from  men 
who  own  machines. 


-J 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 


Lie  Awake  Songs 

X,  1 
When  we  go  so  very  far, 
We  have  to  take  the  sleeping  car; 
All  night  long  awake  I  He 
To  watch  the  world  go  marching  by. 

Poles  and  poles  go  flashing  last, 
Strung  on  miles  of  shiny  wire, 

And  snorting  engines  gallop  past 
Like  horses  running  to  a  fire. 

Great  big  towns    with    windows  bright. 

Houses  wee  with  just  one  lis;ht— 

So  much  we  see  as  on  we  leap, 

How  can  the  grown  folks  g6  to  sleep.' 

II. 

Past  my  little  window 
The  stars  go  by  all  night. 

One  by  one,  two  by  two, 
They  travel  out  of  sight. 

So  many  lands  to  visit 

In  such  a  little  while, 
They  have  no  time  to  linger 

For  more  than  just  a  smile. 

Past  my  little  window 

All  night  their  way  they  take, 
To  smile  on  all  the  children 
Who  somewhere  lie  awaxe. 
—Amelia  Josephine  Burr.  In  St.  Mcnoias. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Vacation  days  are  almost  over, 
with  their  long,  hot,  sunny  hours, 
in  which  some  of  us  have  played  and 
some  of  us  have  worked.  Work  or 
play,  we  have  all-  rested,  for  in  a 
change  of  work  there  is  sometimes 
as  much  rest  as  in  play.  The  first 
days  of  school  will  be  hot  and  un- 
pleasant, probably,  but  we  will  be 
glad  to  get  back  to  our  schoolmates 
and  teachers,  aud  soon  the  short, 
cool  days  of  autumn  will  be  at  hand. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  has  had  a  trip 
to  the  mountains,  the  seashore,  the 
fair,  an  adjoining  city  or  even  a 
farm  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
has  had  a  welcome  change,  and  one 
which  is  almost  sure  to  do  him 
good.  It  is  not  only  good  as  far  as 
health  is  concerned  to  get  away  from 
the  place  where  you  have  lived  a 
long  time,  but  it  is  good  for  your 
mind  as  well. 

If  you  have  had  a  nice,  long  trip, 
or  even  a  short,  interesting  one, 
write  it  up  for  the  story  department. 
We  all  want  to  hear  about  the  trips 
the  others  have  taken,  and  your  ed- 
itor will  publish  as  many  of  these 
trips  as  there  is  room  for.  Tell  us 
about  the  things  you  have  seen  that 
are  different  from  what  you  have  at 
home.  THE  EDITOR. 


Wellington  Van  Slyck  of  Wisconsin 
Has  Wireless  Outfit  in  His  Room 


see  the  young  people  remain  there. 
But  it  is  known  that  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  boys  who  have  gone  to  town 
have  learned  the  electrician's  trade. 
Many  of  these  boys  have  helped 
build  and  equip  the  farmer's  tele- 
phone lines  all  over  this  nation,  and 
it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  boys  have  been  able  to  help 
the  older  heads  in  an  emergency 
that  the  telephone  lines  have  become 
less  independent  and  overbearing. 
An  Illinois  company  wanted  its 
farmer  subscribers  to  pay  a  toll  on 
each  message  to  the  town.  The 
farmers  threatened  to  cut  the  wires 
off  their  farms  and  to  build  and 
equip  a  line  of  their  own.  There 
were  farmer  boys  who  knew  how  to 
do  it.  And  so  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  telling  what  some 
farm  boy  may  do  some  of  these  days 
■ — something  that  isn't  any  more  un- 
likely than   telephoning  from  farm 


to  farm  and  to  town  appeared  to 
many  soil  tillers  not  many  years  ago. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 


(Prize  Story) 
Poor  Little  Buster 
By  Helen  Barnhouse,  Aged  11,  Lane, 
South  Dakota. 
Buster  and  Nigger  were  my  pet 
puppies  which  I  used  to  have.  I 
have  one  of  them  yet,  but  he  does 
not  play  as  Buster  used  to.  Buster 
was  always  ready  for  a  good  romp 
when  I  came  home  from  school.  Out 
upon  the  lawn  we'd  frolic,  with  a 
gunnysack  as  a  tool.  Buster  knew 
what  this  meant.  He  would  hold 
one  end  of  the  sack  with  his  teeth, 
then  drop  over  on  his  side  while  I 
would  pull  him  along.  Perhaps  he 
thought  I  was  the  horse  and  he  the 
wagon. 

We'd  romp  and  play  till  we  would 
both  be  too  tired  to  play  any  more. 
Little  Nigger  would  run  along  and 
look  while  Buster  did  the  tricks.  If 
we  asked  them  to  speak  they  would 
look  so  wise  and  give  a  loud  bark. 
They  would  sit  up  and  shake  hands 
also.  But  one  morning  poor  little 
Buster  was  lying  dead  close  to  our 
doorsteps.  Someone  was  cruel 
enough  to  feed  them  poison.  Nigger 
was  still  alive,  but  was  sick  and  suf- 
fering badly.  We  saved  his  life  by- 
making  him  drink  oils. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Day  at  the  Beach 
By  Viola  Lewis,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

My  mother,  Florence,  Alice  and  I 
went  to  Engleside  Beach  one  day. 
We  got  on  the  cars  and  had  to  stand 
up  all  the  way  out  there.  When  we 
reached  the  beach  we  got  off  the 
car  and  walked  through  the  sand 
until  we  reached  a  clean  place  to  sit 
down. 

After  sitting  down  awhile  we  ate 
our   lunch.     Then,   taking   off  our 


Picture  Contest  No.  5 


What  Boys  Can  Do 

Wireless  stations  on  farms? 

It  may  sound  problematical,  but 
It's  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

The  young  man  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying portrait  not  long  ago 
took  from  the  air  a  message  that 
stirred  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country  who  afterward  read  it.  Long 
before  anybody  of  his  neighborhood 
knew  what  had  taken  place,  the  lit- 
tle instrument  in  the  corner  of  the 
bed  room  of  the  young  man  had 
.ticked  it  off  to  him  and  he  was  out 
in  the  streets  telling  what  had  taken 
place.  Some  laughed  at  him,  but 
\ery  soon  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  given  them  a  straight  tip,  and 
the  civilized  world  was  eager  to  get 
more  news  about  it. 

If  a  boy  is  able  to  set  up  a  con 
trivance  in   his  village  home  that       You  are  each  expected    to  write 
tells  such   momentous   things,   why  (  a  four-line  verse  about  this  pletUM 
can't  he  do  the  same  thing  on  a  '  The  two  children  wTltlng  the  best 
farm?  verses  will  each  receive  a  book  as  a 

We  do  not  like  to  write  about  prize.  Write  plainly.  In  Ink,  ghiir: 
young  men  leaving  the  farm;  every-  your  name,  address  and  age.  and 
body  interested  in  farms  wants  to  I  send   the  verse   to   Plot  tin  Contest 


5-  TT-'T'"*^ 


Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha. 

All  versos  must  be  received  at  1 1 1 1  . 
office  on  or  before  HephMnhnr  LI. 
Awards  In  I  *  I  •  - 1 1 1  r*>  (output  No   5  will 
bo  announced  in  the  issue  or  Sepiem 
ber  27. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


shoes  and  stockings,  we  went  in 
wading.  Then  we  ran  up  to  mamma 
and  began  to  roll  in  the  sand.  Alice 
would  sit  on  a  high  sand  hill  and  I 
would  take  hold  of  her  legs  and  pull 
her  down.  We  all  enjoyed  ourselves 
and  put  on  our  shoes  and  stockings 
and  went  home,  after  having  some 
ice  cream,  some  candy  and  a  ride  on 
the  merry-go-rcund. 


Additional  Stories 

Jessie  E.  Rooks,  Mystic,  la.;  Maudie 
Andus,  Clark,  S.  D. ;  Margaret  O'Brien, 
Atkinson,  Neb.;  Stella  Ratkover,  Valpa- 
raiso, Neb.;  Mildred  Latta,  Kenesaw, 
Neb.;  Clara  Luther,  Coats,  Kan.;  Emma 
Seberg,  Oakland,  Neb.;  Elsie  H.  Baldwin, 
Culbertson,  Neb.;  Golda  Clark,  Fairmont, 
Neb.;  C.  Loney  Caldwell,  Chelsea,  Okl.; 
Irene  Blanchard,  Cotesfield,  Neb.:  Violet 
Porter,  Fort  Dodge,  la.;  Bertha  Dickin- 
son, Osceola,  Neb. 


STOPPED  SHORT 
Taking    Tonics    and    Built  Up  on 
Right  Food 


The  mistake  is  frequently  made  of 
trying  to  build  up  a  wornout  nerv- 
ous system  on  so-called  tonics — 
drugs. 

New  material  from  which  to  re- 
build wasted  nerve  cells  is  what 
should  be  supplied,  and  this  can  be 
obtained  only  from  proper  food. 

"Two  years  ago  1  found  myself  on 
the  verge  of  a  complete  nervous  col- 
lapse, due  to  overwork  and  study, 
and  to  illness  in  the  family."  writes 
a  Wis.  young  mother. 

"My  friends  became  alarmed  be- 
cause I  grew  pale  and  thin  and 
Gould  not  sleep  nights.  I  took  vari- 
ous tonics  prescribed  by  physicians, 
but  their  effects  wore  off  shortly 
after  I  stopped  taking  them.  My 
food  did  not  seem  to  nourish  mo 
and  I  gained  no  flesh  nor  blood. 

"Reading  of  Grape-Nuts,  I  deter- 
mined to  stop  the  tonics  and  see 
what  a  change  of  diet  would  do.  I 
ate  Grape-Nuts  four  times  a  day 
with  cream  and  drank  milk  also, 
went  to  bed  early  after  eating  a  dish 
of  Grape-Nuts  before  retiring. 

"In  about  two  weeks  I  was  sleep- 
ing Houndlv  In  ;i  shori  Mine  rained 
20  lbs.  in  weight  and  felt  like  a  dif- 
ferent woman.  My  little  daughter, 
whom  I  was  obliged  to  keep  out  of 
school  last  spring  on  account  of 
chronic,  catarrh,  has  changed  from 
a  t  bio,  pale,  in  i  \  <  1 1 1 1  ■  1  to  it  rosy, 
healthy  girl  and  hns  gone  back  to 
si  hool  this  fall. 

"Grape-Nuts  and  fresh  nlr  \<er<< 
the  only  agents  used  to  accomplish 
t  lie  bappv   i  ■  ults." 

Name  given  by  PoMum  Co.,  Flnttlo 
(  P  1  .  Mb  li  Road  the  little  booklet, 
'  The  Ftoad  to  Wollvllle."  In  phgs. 
"There's  a  Pennon  " 

Ever  ronil  I  lie  above  leitei  "  \ 
new  one  appeal*,  from  time  In  lime. 
Tbe>  me  genuine,  true  ntul  full  of 
luimnii  infereot. 
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OVERALLS 

Give  that  air  of  prosper- 
ity necessary  to  success. 
Get  a  pair  and  identify 
yourself  with  SUCCESS. 

BURNHAM-MUNGER-RQQT 

DRV  GOODS  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


GET  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  TO  ORDER 
With  You  and  Get  a  FREE  GATE 


To  get  you  to  order  early  this  fall 
we  are  guing  to  give  away  500 
more  gates  at  once.  Built  en-  — 
tirely  of  Channel  Steel,  and  filled  with  steel  rods. 
Stronger  than  any  three  others.  PRICE  IS  RIGHT. 
(See  this  gate  at  Iowa,  Neb.  and  Minn.  State 
fairs.)  Address 

C.  I*.  GADE,  lis  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  Za. 

CUP  ELEVATOR 

^K^-n         Always  ready  for  1^ 
'  |^tk-3flr\  use.  Placed  in-  " 

side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.   Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 

Plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL. 


Zimmerman  Pitless  Wagon  Scale  S;*" 

solid  steel  frame;  double  strength  steet  platform 
beams.    All  bearings  completely  protected  from  mud. 

The  strongest 
and  most  ac- 
curate weigh- 
ing scale  on 
J  the  market; 
I  guaranteed  for 
10  years.  For 
catalog  and 
discounts  ad- 
dress nept.  20 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Prize  winning  stock,  bred-to-lay-Sure-to-pay. 
Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Send  10c  for 
'■ovy.  "GOOD  POULTRY,"  our  quarterly  maga- 
zine, 25c  a  year.  Quotes  prices-ogives  valuable 
record  covering  3  months'  work  with  poultry. 
The  way  to  make  it  pay — the  Shorewood  way. 
Write  tonight. 

Shorewood,  Farms  Co.,  Saugatuck,  Mich, 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  ^-a. 
temperature  Winter  or  $u™~4Saf£A 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  temriS^l 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  EMlBPf^'~9^ 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  IOC  pictures  s^*^  ^PSbrtlSC 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now.  fit|i 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago^!?* 
Acrmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  ill  Cal. 


Fade  Away 
Card  Trick 


My  Mysterious 

The  effect  of  this  wonderful   trick   is  to  show 
three  cards,    making  any  one   disappear  and  re- 
appear  at   will.    Anybody   can    do   it.    SEND  10c 
for  one.   or  25c  for  four  sets  TODAY. 
WM.  A.  DROSTE  CO.,  Suite  162,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SWFFT  PI  ftVFR  Seed  for  Fall  sowing,  price 

"niu  ^iajvch.  and  circuIar  how  t0  grow 

it,  "Free."  John  A.  Sheehan,  Falmouth,  Ky.  R.  4. 

Young  men  wanted 

IN  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 
$20.00  TO  $50.00  WEEKLY 

i  will  prepare  several  young  men  for  positions  in 
the  automobile  business  in  ten  weeks  BY  MAIL, 
and  assist  them  to  secure  good  positions. 
NO  CHARGE  FOR  TUITION  UNTIL 
POSITION  IS  SECURED.  Write  at  once 
for  particulars.  R.  S.  PRICE,  Automobile  Expert, 
Box  463  K,    Los  Angeles,  California. 


FREE  TUITION  lz*^s,?°"t 

week.  Books  rented.  Opens  October  7th. 
Humboldt  College,  -  Humboldt,  Iowa 


The  Lazy  Day 

Well,  this  has  been  a  splendid  and  a  very 

perfect  day; 
I  took  my  work  and  worries  and  I  threw 

them  all  away— 
I  took  the  work  I  ought  to  do  and  looked 

it  in  the  eye 
And  said:    "You  get  a  holiday,  old  task 

of  mine,  goodbye. 
I  hope  you  have  a  pleasant  time  wherever 

you  may  roam. 
Now,  don't  get  lost,  but  just  the  same 

you  needn't  hurry  home." 

My  work  stood  begging  at  my  side,  my 
elbow  Duty  nudged, 

But  with  a  stern  and  haughty  heart  I 
never  even  budged. 

I  stretched  myself  upon  my  back  within 
the  hammock  here 

And  swung  and  swung  and  let  my  soul 
get  bubbling  fuii  of  cheer. 

My  work  went  galley-west,  I  guess— I 
know  it  isn't  done— 

But,  friend,  to  have  a  lazy  day  is  cer- 
tainly some  fun. 

And  all  the  things  I  worry  for  and  of— 

the  pesky  things! 
1   gave   them    all    to    understand  they 

mi.^ht  as  well  take  wings. 
I'd  worried  over  them  in  a  most  faithful, 

earnest  way, 
But  worry  hasn't  any  place  in  any  lazy 

day. 

Some  iittle  worries  fretted  up  and  sighed: 

"What  can  you  do?" 
I  blew  them  all  to  smithereens  with  one 

intense  "Pooh!  Pooh!" 

So  here  I  am.  with  work  undone,  unwor- 

ried  worries,  too, 
And  still  the  grass  is  nice  and  green,  the 

sky  is  nice  and  blue; 
The  world  is  rolling  right  along;  no  doubt 

the  stars  will  gleam — 
I  guess  I'll  linger  here  a  while  and  muse 

and  doze  and  dream. 
My  friend,  when  Work  Is  fighting  you 

and  Worry  wants  to  stay, 
Just  throw  the  whole  thing  to  one  side 

and  have  a  lazy  day. 

—Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  in  Collier's. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"These  are  lovely,  flaky  rolls,  if  I 
did  bake  them  myself,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  as  she  drew  the  pans  of 
crisp,  brown,  good-smelling  mounds 
out  of  the  oven.  "I'd  like  to  take  a 
pan  of  them  over  to  my  neighbor, 
but  she  would  think  she  had  to  bake 
some  in  return  tomorrow,  and  I 
know  she  will  be  busy  with  harvest 
hands." 

"Why  should  she  think  she  had  to 
return  them?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"I  wish  I  knew,"  replied  the  lady 
of  the  house,  smiling.  "She  is  a 
splendid  neighbor,  helpful  in  emer- 
gencies, cheerful  and  pleasant  to  visit 
and  everything,  but  she  makes  me  so 
uncomfortable.  When  we  first  came 
here  she  was  always  sending  me  good 
things  when  she  baked,  and  as  soon 
as  I  got  settled  of  course  I  began  to 
send  her  something  now  and  then, 
v  hen  I  happened  to  be  baking.  But 
I  found  that  whenever  I  sent  her 
anything  she  would  always  return  it 
in  kind  the  next 'day.  If  I  sent  her 
a  pie  from  my  baking,  a  pie  would 
come  back  the  next  day;  bread  would 
be  paid  in  bread.  When  I  sent  her 
strawberries  from  our  enormous  bed, 
she  promptly  returned  cherries  from 
their  one  little  tree,  though  I  hated 
to  take  them.  I  never  expect  to  do 
as  much  for  her  as  she  has  done  for 
me,  and  should  not  think  of  trying 
to,  but  I  do  like  to  do  a  little  favor 
for  any  of  my  friends  now  and  then 
without  their  thinking  of  paying  me 
for  it." 

"She  seemed  like  such  a  nice, 
motherly  woman  when  I  met  her  the 
other  evening,"  I  said.  "I  thought 
then  how  lucky  you  were  to  have 
such  a  lovely  neighbor  when  you  are 
just  starting  out  as  a  housekeeper." 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  lady  of  the  house 
wistfully;  "that  is  just  what  I 
thought  at  first,  and  I  suppose  I  am 
ungrateful  to  complain  now,  but 
sometimes  this  paying-back  proposi- 
tion gets  on  my  nerves.    Just  you 


try  living  near  a  person  who  has 
never  learned  to  take  a  favor  grace- 
fully and  see  how  you  like  it  your- 
self." THE  EDITOR. 


The  Melon  Seed  Bag 

Muskmellon  seeds  have  surprising 
possibilities  for  fancy  work,  and  it 
it  so  simply  done  that,  a  child  without 
eyes  may  become  an  expert.  When 
you  cut  a  muskmelon,  wash  the  seeds 
to  free  them  from  all  pulp,  strain 
through  cheesecloth  and  spread 
where  they  will  dry  quickly.  They 
are  then  ready  for  immediate  use,  or 
they  will  serve  as  well  ten  years  from 

DOW. 

A  convenient  wrist  bag  is  made  by 
cutting  a  circle  five  inches  in  diam- 
eter from  stiff  pasteboard  or  buck- 
ram. Cover  on  both  sides  with  mes- 
saline  of  any  color  prefered.  If  for 
yourself,  make  it  to  match  the  suit 


you  wish  to  wear  when  carrying  it; 
if  for  an  elderly  lady,  black  will  be 
beautiful,  and  it  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  harmonizing  with  any 
dress.  Cut  the  circles  of  silk  a  seam 
larger  than  the  foundation,  turn  in 
seams  neatly  and  overhand  the  edges 
together. 

Cut  another  piece  of  the  silk  half 
a  yard  wide  and  nine  or  ten  inches 
deep.  Sew  the  two  sides  together. 
Sew  the  circle  into  one  end  of  the 
bottomless  bag  thus  formed,  taking 
up  a  seam  in  the  inside.  Use  double 
thread  and  take  short  stitches,  for  a 
bag  that  is  continually  ripping  is  not 
a  desirable  article.  The  sides  should 
full  slightly  upon  the  circle,  else 
when  completed  they  may  look 
stretched.  Turn  in  an  inch  hem  at 
the  top  and  make  a  shirr  for  passing 
silk  cord  through.  Leave  a  space 
open  for  this  at  the  seam  and  one  on 
the  opposite  side.  Use  two  pieces  of 
the  cord,  each  a  very  little  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  bag.  Join  the 
ends  of  each  after  it  is  inserted; 
then,  by  having  the  loops  come  out 
at  either  side,  the  bag  is  easily 
opened  or  closed,  and  when  closed 
the  cords  are  conveniently  slipped 
over  the  wrist. 

String  on  a  stout  double  thread, 
using  as  small  a  needle  as  practica- 
ble, three  melon  seeds,  passing  the 
needle  through  the  center  of  each. 
Now  add  an  inch  length  of  small 
beads  of  any  color  preferred,  though 
steel  will  prove  a  more  pleasing  con- 
trast than  any  other  kind.  Then  al- 
ternate three  seeds  with  the  number 
of  your  beads  required  to  make  an 
inch  until  you  have  a  string  a  little 
less  than  two  feet  long,  ending  with 
seeds. 

For  the  second  row  pass  the  needle 
through  the  three  seeds  at  the  end 
of  the  first,  add  an  inch  of  beads, 
three  seeds,  an  inch  of  beads,  then 
pass  the  needle  through  the  third 
bead  cluster  in  the  first  row.  This 
will  form  a  diamond,  having  a  seed 
group  at  each  angle.    Continue  in 


the  same  way  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
Measure  now  and  see  that  your  line 
of  beadwork  is  just  the  right  length 
to  go  around  the  bottom  of  the  bag, 
as  it  can  be  easily  lengthened  or 
shortened  at  this  stage.  Fasten  the 
ends,  using  the  single  triplet  of 
seeds  at  the  point  of  union. 

Continue  with  other  rounds  in  the 
same  way  until  you  have  a  strip 
half  as  wide  as  your  bag  is  deep 
below  the  shirring.  Sew  this  around 
the  lower  half  of  the  sides,  and  the 
bag  is  completed.  The  soft  messa- 
line  silk  rapidly  adapts  itself  to  the 
varied  forms  without  wrinkling.  The 
seeds  have  the  appearance  of  carved 
wood,  and,  combined  with  steel 
beads,  they  are  most  charming. 

Some  prefer  to  use  the  melon  seeds 
alone,  joining  in  the  same*  way.  If 
a,  flat  bag  is  preferred,  a  neat  ball 
finishing  for  the  bottom  is  made 
with  two  of  the  bead  and  seed  dia- 
monds, omitting  the  seeds  from  the 
last  corner  of  the  second  diamond, 
and  passing  the  needle  upward 
through  the  three  seeds  at  the  other 
end  of  the  row,  adding  two  or  three 
beads  for  the  pendant.  Dainty  bags 
for  purse  and  handkerchief  are  made 
much  smaller.  The  sweet  girl  grad- 
uate would  be  pleased  with  one  of 
these  in  white,  with  steel  or  gold 
beads.  BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM. 


Choice  Fall  Recipes 

Preserved  Watermelon  or  Citron — 
Peel  the  melon  and  boil  until  soft; 
try  with  fork.  To  one  pound  allow 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar; 
simmer  slowly  for  two  hours  in  this 
syrup;  flavor  with  lemon.  Lift  the 
melon  and  boil  syrup  until  thick 
and  pour  it  over;  add  juice  of  one 
lemon  to  each  quart  of  syrup. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 

Canned  Beets — Boil  small  young 
beets  until  tender,  peel  and  slice. 
Take  good  cider  vinegar  and  half 
as  much  sugar  as  vinegar.  Let  come 
to  a  boil,  drop  in  beets,  heat  thor- 
oughly.    Can  immediately. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 

Spiced  Crabapples — Quarter  and 
core  crabapples.  Boil  together'  for 
thirty  minutes  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
one  pint  of  water  and  four  pounds 
of  sugar  and  spices  tied  tightly  in 
a  bag.  As  soon  as  this  boils  drop 
in  the  prepared  crabapples  and  cook 
until  soft,  but  do  not  mash.  Drop 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  the 
pieces,  into  quart  jars  and  pour  the 
spiced  vinegar  over  them.  Espe- 
cially good  with  cold  meats. 

HELEN  A.  LYMAN. 

Cold  Catsup — One  peck  of  ripe  to- 
matoes, three  green  peppers,  two 
onions;  chop  very  fine,  let  drain  in 
a  sack  over  night,  add  one-half  cup 
of  salt,  one-half  cup  of  white  mus- 
tard seed,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one 
talespoonful  celery  seed.  Mix  to- 
gether and  pour  over  the  mixture 
three  pints  of  boiling  vinegar,  bottle 
and  seal.  MRS.  GILBERT. 

Pickled  Plums— Steam  in  kettle 
until  soft  five  pounds  of  plums,  pour 
over  them  one  pint  of  hot  water,  then 
add  a  pint  of  good  vinegar,  three 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cloves,  allspice  and  cinnamon, 
pinch  of  cayenne.  Cook  again 
twenty  minutes,  then  put  in  cans. 

HELEN  A.  LYMAN. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


G238 


Description  of  Patterns 

6288— Ladles'  Dress— This  mode*  Is  one 
of  the  popular  one-piece  designs.  It  hag 
a  blouse  with  diagonal  closing,  an  open 
neck  and  a  small  collar.  It  also  has  a 
drop  shoulder  and  a  long  or  short  sleeve. 
The  four-piece  skirt  is  attached  to  the 
blouse  and  closes  in  front.  Gingham,  ra- 
tine, messaline,  cotton  crepe  and  similar 
fabrics  are  suitable  for  this  style.  The 
pattern  No.  C288  Is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
Inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires b%  yards  of  3C-lnch  material. 

GM1— Ladles'  DresS-  BlmplU  Ity  and  goo'i 
Style  are  combined  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree In  this  beautiful  frork.  It  closes  at 
the  front  and  may  be  finished  with  hl«h 
or  low  neck  and  long  or  short  sleeves 
It  is  made  with  empire  or  regulation 
waistline  and  the  skirt  is  a  four-gored 
model,  having  Inverted  plait  or  habit 
back.  The  pattern  6044  Is  cut  In  sizes 
32  to  40  Inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
Size  requires  5%  yards  of  30-Inch  ma- 
terial, with  2  yards  of  Insertion. 

629fi—  Ladles'  Shirt- Waist- This  simple 
waist  Is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  to- 
day's designs.  It  has  no  trimming  ex- 
cept the  ornamental  collar.  The  cJosIng 
Is  In  the  center  front  and  the  sleeves 
are  long  or  short.  This  waist  can  be 
made  of  Japanese  silk,  crepe,  voile,  orwil- 
lle  and  other  soft  fabrics.  The  waist  pat- 
tern    No.     829«     is     cut     In     sizes  34 


to  12  Inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  30-lnch  material. 

G238— Misses'  Dress- Young  girls  will 
like  this  stylish  dress,  with  its  simple- 
jacket,  closed  In  front  and  gathered  at 
the  waistline,  where  the  hip  sections  are 
attached.  The  plain  sleeves  are  Inset 
and  the  two-pice  skirt  Is  made  with 
raised  waistline.  Linen,  serge,  poplin 
and  many  other  materials  can  b<-  used 
In  making  ttds  dress.  The  pattern  023.K 
Is  cut  in  sizes  14,  10  and  18  years.  Medium 
slzo  requires  4%  yards  of  41-Inch  ma- 
terial. 

"When  ordering  *>o  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  nddresrf  In  full  and  to 
give  tho  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  children 
glvo  number  and  age. 

Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  grntimi  «f  *"  l»r*r»— r»t»1«r  e«*  mo-lilnp" 
—  Khnfwreor]  Htmln.  jiro.lii' r-.l  fn.m  \*<\i  Mmirlno 
»n<1  1'rlnre  pwrlpn".  tr»p-n»«l«"l  tni»  to  Ht«n>1«r<l 
nrprt-to-l«y-Hiir»-»o-P»r  ««"pfc  nn<1  p«g> ifnr  mln 
(>rdor»  t.ooko.1  for  fulurp  .l-llv-rr  Hen-J  I"-  for 
rnny  "flOOH  PoPI/TllY."  our  quarterly  m»v>- 
r.|n«'  ISe  *  yeir,  wlttl  1  month.*  p*«  r»rnrd.  »nrh 
■  •hup  prRPtlenl  In.tnirllon  on  Hip  h<i»lnp«  .I'Ip  of 
poultry  rnl«ln«-lhp  Hhornwooo  w.r-wrltp  lonl«hl 
Bhorewood,  Parms  Co.,  Saugatuck.  Mloh. 


To  Farmers  and  Dealers 
Who  Attend  the  Fair  at 
Fremont,  Nebraska,  tT3%l 

DON'T  FAIL  to  see  the  "GENUINE" 
and  "ORIGINAL"  J.  I.  CASE 
POWER     LIFT     ENGINE  GANG. 

THE  J.  I.  CASE  Power  Lift  Engine  Gang  will  be 
pulled  by  the  WALLIS  TRACTOR  and  others. 

DON'T  BUY  AN  ENGINE 
GANG  UNTIL  YOU  KNOW 
THE  I.  I  CASE    :    :    ;  .« 

The  maximum  of  efficiency — the  real  service  and  qual- 
ity plowing  which  makes  farmers  who  know  buy  the  J. 
I.  Case  Plow  Works  Engine  Gang,  will  be  PROVED  at 
this  demonstration.  The  fact  that  the  depth  of  each  J.  I. 
Case  Engine  Gang  bottom  can  be  regulated,  assures  per- 
fect, uniform  furrow  depth.  And  uniform  width  and 
depth  constitute  good  plowing. 

J-IOiseflow  W6Kks>Kacine.Wis, 


Your  guide  to  the 
genuine  J.  I.  CASE  is 
"The  Plow  in  Hand." 


There's  surely  a  J.  I. 
Case  agency  near  you. 
If  not,  write  us. 


DOLLARS 
TROUBLE 
TIMt 
WORRY 


The  Ensilage  Cutter  you 
ought  to  have  Is  the  one  that  has  the  strongest 
built  irame.  a  throat  and  a  blower  that  never  clog,  a  posi- 
tive safety  device  and  the  other  special  features  (ound  only  In 

The  tight  Running 

"SILBERZAHN" 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

— the  CMtter  that  ts  guaranteed  to  do  more 
and  better  work  with  less  power  than  any  othef 
cutter  on  the  market  —  positively  cannot  blow 
ui> — and  Is  absolutely  safo  under  all  condltloos. 
Write  today  for  catalog,  prices  and  details 
Oi  our  lilx.-r.il  Krco  Trlul  Offer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
121  S.  Water  St. 

4      West  Bend.  Wit. 


1  Writ 
k  ot  our 

|Tg 


fr 


Nebraska  State  Fair 

September  1-5,  1913,  Lincoln 

Plan  now  to  enjoy  this  week  of  education,  recreal ion, 
festivities,  etc  The  one  big  week  of  the  year  for  No- 
braskans.  Second  largest  state  fair  live  slock  exhibit 
in  the  United  States.  Special  daily  attractions,  in- 
eluding  prize  Bftby  Show,  Harness  and  Kuiming  Knees, 
citfht  acts  of  Spectacular  Vaudeville  before  the  grand 
.stand,  Pain's  Mammoth  Spectacle  "Old  Mexico  1847." 


Send  for  premium 
Mello-r,  Secretary. 


lift  and  urogram 


to  w.  B 


Mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Fanner  When  Writing. 
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ia  the  clinching,  conclusive  proof 
Louden  s  Dairy  Barn  Equip- 
ments Ore  the  best  in  the  world: 
ore  of  the  big,  successful  barns  in 
merica  — those  that  are  run  by  B  definite 
system,  where  costs  are  known  to  a  cent  and 
the  profit  must  keep  climbing— are  equipped  with 
Louden  Tools  than  with  all  other  makes  combined 

YOU  ARE  FARMING  FOR  THE  MONEY  YOU  MAKE- 
GET  ON  THE  PROFIT  MAKING  SIDE  OF  THE  FENCE 

Louden's  Indestructible  Tubular  Steel  Stan- 
chions keep  the  cows  all  lined  up  without  in  any  way 
restricting  their  movements  or  comfort— they  can 
even  lick  their  flanks.  No  corners  or  edges  to  irritate 
and  collect  dirt.  Latch  can  be  operated  with  one 
gloved  hand.  Can  be  hung  in  homemade  wooden 
frames  if  desired. 

Louden's  Sanitary  Steel  Stalls  secure  perfect 
light  and  ventilation  in  every  part  of  the  barn,  and 
make  it  easy  to  keep  sweet  and  clean. 

Louden's  Equipments  include  also  Feed  and 
Litter  Carriers,  running  on  overhead  tracks;  com- 
plete Hay  Tools,  and  Louden's  famous  Bird  Proof 
Barn  Door  Hangers.  See  them  at  your  dealers 
or  write  us  direct. 

Catalog  and  valuable 
books  on  barn  man- 
agement FREE, 

LOUDEN 
Machinery  Co., 
812  Broadway 
Fairlield.la. 


Farm  Power  Demonstration  at  Fremont 


Anchor  direi-- 
in  earth.  Flexible 
lineposts.  Stifft... 
Mo  concrete  and  no  special  t™ 
CARBO  STEEL  POST  CO. 
»72-!Oth  St.,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


Book- 
let 


THE  exhibition  of  mechan- 
ical power  machinery,  as 
adapted  to  handling  the 
soil  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction, which  will  be  held  at  Fre- 
mont during  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember, will  be  the  largest,  most  ex- 
tensive exhibition  of  its  kind  ever 
before  afforded  to  the  public.  There 
will  be  more  engines  seen  in  actual 
operation,  more  tools  for  handling 
the  soil  to  be  drawn  by  these  en- 
gines, and  more  appliances  for  doing 
the  work  of  plowing,  harrowing,  pul- 
verizing and  seeding  at  one  opera- 
tion, than  have  ever  before  been 
drawn  to  the  same  field.  The  pub- 
lic, knowing  these  facts,  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  what  kind  of  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  so  as  to 
j  make  the  exhibition  orderly  and  to 
|  afford  an  opportunity  to  every  vis- 
itor to  see  engines  doing  just  the 
kind  of  work  that  he  wishes  to  see 
done.  Accordingly,  the  following 
description  of  the  grounds  and  meth- 
ods to  be  employed  is  given  to  the 
public  in  order  that  they  may  know 
beforehand  just  what  they  may  ex- 
pect to  see  on  arriving  at  Fremont. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  regular  program  of  exercises 
requires  the  public  demonstration  of 
each  entry  every  afternoon  from 
1:30  till  4:30  o'clock.  A  regular 
program  of  these  regular  exercises 
will  fx  on  distribution  at  Fremont, 
so  that  each  visitor  may  know  at 
once  just  what  he  may  expect  to  see 


and  precisely  when  and  where  he 
may  expect  to  see  it.  The  machine 
entered  will  continue  on  the  field, 
and  it  is  expected  that  during  the 
forenoon  of  each  day  private  exhibi- 
tions and  demonstrations  will  be  af- 
forded, as  the  different  exhibitors 
may  desire,  and  as  may  be  requested 
by  various  visitors  who  wish  to  see 
at  close  range  any  particular  kind  of 
work  undertaken. 

The  demonstration  field  comprises 
nearly  500  acres,  13  0  acres  of  which 
are  virgin  sod  that  has  never  been 
stirred,  the  balance  being  old  ground, 
has  already  been  in  crop,  some  of  it 
for  a  longer  and  some  of  it  for  a 
shorter  period. 

A  share  of  this  immense  tract  of 
land  is  allotted  to  each  exhibitor  for 
demonstration  work.  Each  exhibitor 
will  be  confined  to  the  portion  of 
ground  allotted  to  him  for  his 
demonstration.  The  amount  of  land 
to  be  allotted  to  each  of  the  exhib- 
itors will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  his  entries.  The  ground  will  be 
assigned  pro  rata  among  the  exhib- 
itors according  to  the  amount  of 
work  that  they  are  equipped  to  per- 
form. In  order  to  make  this:  fact  a 
little  more  evident,  it  may  be  stated 
that  every  exhibitor,  as,  for  example, 
the  Avery  Company  of  Peoria,  111., 
will  have  a  certain  specified  ground 
assigned  to  it.  Then,  if  one  wishes 
to  see  the  work  of  the  Avery  Com- 
pany, he  will  have  to  go  to  this  par- 
ticular locality  to  see  it.     So  with 


every  other  company  entered  for  ex- 
hibition. There  will  be  no  con. 
fusion.  The  program  will  state  pre- 
cisely where  the  ground  is  allotted 
to  each  exhibitor,  so  that  no  visitor 
will  have  any  difficulty  in  locating 
the  exhibit  that  he  wishes  to  see  in 
operation. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  work 
for  each  exhibitor  will  be  continu- 
ous; that  is,  it  is  not  expected,  that 
all  engines  will  be  at  work,  all  of 
them  during  the  entire  period  of  ex- 
hibition, at  the  same  time.  One 
outfit  will  work  for  a  while  and  then 
stop,  and  another  outfit  will  begin. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  visitors 
will  be  able  to  see  one  at  work  after 
another,  and  compare  the  quality  of 
the  work  done. 

Of  course,  with  the  comparatively 
limited  amount  of  space  that  is  as- 
signed to  each  visitor,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  if  they  worked  continu- 
ously, beginning  at  1:30  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, some  of  them  might  possibly 
finish  their  plat  of  ground  the  first 
day.  It  is  intended  .to  have  the 
work  extend  over  the  entire  period 
of  the  exhibition. 

The  work  to  be  done  will  consist 
not  only  of  plowing,  but  of  reducing 
the  soil  to  a  perfect  seed  bed.  It 
will  be  extended  in  some  cases  so  as 
to  include  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 
This  will  mean  that  some  of  the  out- 
fits, besides  the  plows,  will  haul  at 
the  same  time  harrows,  pulverizers, 
disks,    rollers    and    seeders.  Thus 


A  Triumph  in  Traction  Engine  Plows 


Four,  Five 
and  Six 
Furrows. 


are  pioneers  in  engine  plow 
building.   When  plows  are  built  bet- 


ter than  they  are  today, 
be  the  builder. 


Mogul  Power  Lift  Plow. 
The  Ideal  One-Man  Outfit. 


Don't  fail  to  see  them  in  op- 
eration at  the  Power  Show, 
Fremont,  Nek,  Sept.  8  to  13. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  Canton,  111. 


will 


Four 
To 

Twelve 
Furrows 


Mogul  Lever  Lift  Plow. 
Will  Operate  Perfectly  in  Any  Soil. 


Minneapolis,  Omaha,  St.  Louis, 
Sioux  Falls,  Dallas,  Portland, 
Kansas  City,  Denver,  Oklahoma  City 
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here  will  be  completed  at  one  opera- 
Ion  the  entire  work  of  preparing  un- 
ilowed  ground  for  the  harvest. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
>any  and  the  Avery  Company  will 
jach  have  two  or  three  of  their  big 
tower  trucks  at  Fremont.  These 
trill  not  only  be  placed  on  exhibition 
xnd  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
:heir  general  utility,  but  they  will 
ilso  be  used  for  transporting  passen- 
gers to  and  from  the  exhibition 
grounds.  These  will  afford  a  novel 
and  instructive  sight  to  all  visitors. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  various 
entries,  toge.ther  with  the  number  of 
engines  and  "  kind  of  implements  that 
each  will  use.  This  makes  a  very 
attractive  and  imposing  exhibition: 

Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Company, 
Mansfield,  O.— Two  engiivs,  30-60  H.  P.,; 
Parlin  &  Orendorff  engine  gang  plows. 

Avery  Company.  Peoria,  111.— Three  en- 
gines, 12-25,  20-35,  40-80  H.  P.;  Avery  power 
lift  engine  gang  plows,  4,  6  and  10  gang 
sizes. 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 
—Two  engines,  20-40  H.  P.;  six-bottom 
Case-Sattley  engine  gang  plows. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Com- 
pany, Rockford,  111.— Two  engines,  Big 
Four,  20-35,  30-60  H.  P.;  four  and  eight- 
bottom  Emerson  plows. 

Hackney  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. — Two  engines,  with  attach- 
ments for  moldboard  plow,  disk  plow, 
disk  harrow,  grader,  corn  sheller.  hay 
baler,  feed  grinder  and  ensilage  cutter. 

Hart-Parr  Company,  Charles  City,  la.— 
Three  engines,  27-40,  60  H.  P.;  Hart-Parr 
"Self-Lift"  plows. 

Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Peoria, 
HI.—  Two  engines.  40  and  60  H.  P.:  Moline 
engine  plow;  28-inch  Fetzer  combined 
grain  drill  and  disk  harrow;  28-inch  Fet- 
zer pulverizer. 

International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  Chicago,  111.— Three  engines, 
Mogul  15-30  H.  P.;    Mogul    30-60  H.  P.; 


Titan  45  H.  P..  with  Parlin  &  Orendorff, 
Case  and  Oliver  plows. 

Kinnard  Haines  Company,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.— Two  Flour  City  engines;  John 
Deere  plows. 

Leader  Engine  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.— Two  Leader  engines,  22  H.  P.; 
Spauldlng  Deep  Tilling  machine;  Moline 
four-bottom  gang. 

Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Minneapolis,  Minn.— Two  engines, 
Twin  City  25  and  40  H.  P.;  John  Deere 
engine  gang  plows. 

Rumely  Products  Company,  La  Porte, 
Ind.— Two  engines,  Oil-Pull  15-30  and  30-60 
H.  P.;  five  and  eight-bottom  Rumely 
gang  plows. 

Russell  &  Co..  Massillon,  O.— One  30-G0 
H.  P.;  John  Deere  plow. 

Wallis  Tractor  Company,  Racine,  Wis.— 
One  engine,  40  H.  P.;  ten-bottom  Case 
Plow  Work's  gang. 

Ward  Tractor  Company,  Lincoln,  Neb.— 
One  engine,  20  H.  P.;  three  14-foot  bot- 
toms. 


"What's  barley  made  of?"  This 
Question  was  asked  at  the  office. 
The  inquirer  wanted  to  know  if  bar- 
ley is  a  combination  of  wheat,  oats 
and  other  cereals;  also  wanted  to 
know  if  malt  barley  was  the  best. 
He  possibly  had  chewed  too  much 
malt. 


A  kindly  heart,  a  quiet  voice,  po- 
lite words  and  manners,  a  hand  open 
to  help,  attention  to  little  things  for 
the  comfort  of  others,  freedom  from 
anger,  boasting  and  patronizing; 
toward  the  strong,  courage;  toward 
the  weak,  chivalry;  toward  all  men, 
fairness.  Few  men  ever  see  one  in 
a  mirror. — Life. 


JOHN 

It  will  pay  farmers  for  miles  away  to 
see  the  following  JOHN  DEERE  engine 
gang  Plows  in  operation  at  the  big 
Power  Farming  demonstration  at  Fre- 
mont, Neb.,  September  8th  to  13th 

JOHN  DEERE  PONY  ENGINE  GANG,  -  4  and  5  Bottoms 
JOHN  DEERE  LITTLE  ENGINE  GANG,  4  and  6  Bottoms 
JOHN  DEERE  JR.  ENGINE  GANG,  -  -  $  and  8  Bottoms 
JOHN  DEERE  SR.  ENGINE  GANG,  -  - 10-12-14  Bottoms 
JOHN  DEERE  BIG  ENGINE  GANG,  -  -  8-9-10-11-12 
JOHN  DEERE  ENGINE  DISC  HARROW,  13-14  Bottoms 
JOHN  DEERE  SOIL  PULVERIZER  (Dunham) 
VAN  BRUNT  DISC  GRAIN  DRILL 

QUICK  DETACHABLE  SHARES 

USED  ON  ALL  JOHN  DEERE  PLOWS 


Luther  Burbank  is  said  to  have 
added  .17,000,000  to  the  value  of 
the  annual  potato  crop. 


OMAHA 


DON'T  BE  DISCOURAGED 

If  you  don't  find  THE  Tractor  for  your  purposes  at  the  FREMONT 

EXHIBIT—INVESTIGATE  THE 

SANDUSKY  TRACTOR 

15  Tractive  Horse  Power— 35  Brake  Horse  Power 

On  account  of  rush  of  business  and  other  engagements  we  found  it  impossible  to  exhibit  at  Fremont  as  plan 
ned.  You  can,  however,  have  a  private  demonstration  of  the  tractor  most  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  •>! 
the  man  on  the  average  size  farm.    Please  note  the  following 

Distinctive  Features: 

Common  Sense  Weight 


(7,000  pounds),  being  light  enough  to  keep  from 
injuriously  packing  your  soil,  but  heavy  enough 
to  stay  on  the  ground  under  a  good  hard  pull. 
Makiiig  The  Sandusky  easy  to  handle  in  tight 
quarters. 

Accessability  of  Working  Parts.     Easier  to  inspect  (ban  an  automobile. 

You  can  raise  or  lower  plows  whether  moving 
or  standing  still. 

Hanging  from  '_*  to  ')[■■  miles  per  hour. 
,r>  inch  bore,  6%-iHCh  stroke.    Our  own  special 
design  end  build. 

Write  TODAY  for  your  copy  of  "POWKR  OX  TIIK  FA  KM."    It  tells  you  all  about  TIIK  SANIM  SKY  TB  H 
TOK  and  contains  other  information  of  value  to  you.    IT'S  ritKIv 

J.  J.  DAUCH,  Manufacturer 

Water  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


Small  Over-all  Dimensions. 


Motor-Lift  Plow  Apparatus. 

Three  Speed  Control. 
Four  Cylinder  Motor. 
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Meeting  of  Eastern  Nebraska 

Fruit  Growers'  Association 


-p — ^\  ttf!  first  business  session  fol- 
\         lowing  the  organization  of 

^^Sj  the  Eastern  Nebraska 
Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  August  14,  1013,  at 
Nebraska  City,  on  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  grounds  now  known  in 
history  from  one  side  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  to  the  other  as  "Ar- 
bor Lodge,"  the  home  of  one  of  the 
most  honored  and  distinguished 
citizens  of  Nebraska,  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  whose  life  and  life's  work, 
from  IS 55  to  the  date  of  his  death, 
were  largely  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion and  building  up  of  the  state 
which  he  had  adopted  as  his  home. 

In  his  opening  address,  President 
Pollard  said:  "No  more  fitting- 
tribute  in  honor  and  commemora- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  departed  J. 
Sterling  Morton  could  be  paid  than 
lor  the  present  generation  of  tree 
growers,  horticulturists  and  fruit 
specialists  to  gather  in  organized 
session  at  Arbor  Lodge,  the  old 
home  of  the  pioneer  tree  planter, 
the  man  above  all  others  on  the 
treeless  plains  of  Nebraska  who  by 
precept  and  example  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  tree  planting,  and  who 
instituted  Arbor  Day  as  an  everlast- 
ing heritage  to  be  passed  down 
through  present  and  future  genera- 
tions." * 
He  commended  the  attitude  of 
the  sons  of  this  distinguished  tree 
planter  in  their  sacred  observance 
in  carrying  out  the  will  and  spirit 
of  their  father  in  preserving  and 
perpetuating  Arbor  Lodge,  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  a  guide  board 
to  stimulate  and  direct  the  horticul- 
tural ambitions  of  generations  yet 
unborn. 

Mr.  Pollard  emphasized  the  duty 
of  loyalty  in  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation in  adhering  closely  to  the 
rules  governing  the  society  in  all 
its  business  operations.  The  asso- 
ciation, to  be  effective,  must  trust 
to  the  manager  in  the  preparation 
and  marketing  of  the  fruit.  At  the 
outstart  there  no  doubt  would  be 
attempts  made  to  take  advantage  of 
members  to  induce  them  to  break 
away  from  the  association  in  its 
fystem  of  sales.  Higher  prices,  no 
doubt,  would  in  some  instances  be 
offered  by  dealers  to  weaken  the 
faith  of  members  in  the  ability  of 
the  association  managers  to  secure 
the  most  advantageous  sales.  He 
urged  a  fair  trial  this  year  by  all 
its  members  and  a  loyalty  that  in- 
sures success  in  any  co-operative  en- 
terprise. 

Joy  Morton,  the  present  owner 
and  proprietor  of  Arbor  Lodge, 
spoke  very  encouragingly  of  the  new 
association  and  the  progress  it  has 
made.  He  joked  a  little  good-hu- 
moredly  of  his  experience  in  combi- 
tions  of  one  kind  or  another  for 
revenue,  and  assured  the  members 
that  he  believed  they  had  at  last 
struck  the  right  plan  for  advertising 
Nebraska  orchard  lands  and  for 
making  money  out  of  the  orchard 
industry. 

T.  F.  Sturgess,  editor  of  the 
Twentieth     Century    Farmer,  dis- 


cussed the  "Commercial  Fruit 
Show."  Mr.  Sturgess  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  working  up 
exhibitions  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  advertising  advantage  they  may 
(^xert  for  the  association  and  the 
general  public.  He  favored  a  No- 
\  ember  show  by  this  association, 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Teachers'  Association.  He  em- 
phasized the  need  of  educating  the 
consuming  public  of  the  state  to  the 
fact  that  Nebraska  orchardists  are 
1-roducing  a  great  surplus  of  apples 
above  the  consuming  demand,  and 


yet  Nebraska  people  do  not  know  it. 
They  eat  Nebraska  apples  that  have 
been  shipped  out  in  bulk,  graded  and 
shipped  back  and  sold  to  them  un- 
der another  name.  They  call  for 
western  apples  because  they  have 
been  taught  by  ingenious  advertis- 
ing that  western  fruit  is  the  best, 
and  really  do  not  know  that  Ne- 
braska is  producing  millions  of 
bushels  of  the  best  quality  of  fruit. 
He  also  commended  the  work  of  the 
association  and  urged  its  members 
to  give  the  association  plan  of  pick- 
ing, grading  and  marketing  a  fair 
trial  before  surrendering  to  the  dis- 
organizing influence  of  the  dealer 
whose  interests  are  not  with  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Manager  Marshall,  who  has  been 


employed  by  the  association,  talked 
in  an  advisory  way  of  when  and 
how  he  would  take  up  the  work 
with  orchardists  who  desire  his  as- 
sistance in  marketing  their  fruit. 
Expert  help  to  grade,  pack  and  han- 
dle the  crops  will  be  supplied  on 
application.  These  persons  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
the  various  crops  as  they  come  from 
the  orchard  into  the  hands  of  the 
sales  agent  or  manager.  A  very 
large  sale  has  already  been  con- 
summated by  the  association,  ap- 
proximating 100,000  barrels.  A 
demonstration  in  packing  followed 
the  speaking. 

This  association  has  intrjodueod 
the  annual  picnic  as  a  social  feature 
of  the  organization. 
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To  Save  Blow -Outs 

On  No-Rim- Cut  Tires  We  Spend  $1,500 Daily 
No  Other  Tire  Maker  Does  That 


This  "On-Air  Cure," — done  to  save 
blow-outs — costs  us  $1,500  daily.  And 
no  other  maker  employs  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  features — used 
in  No-Rim-Cut  tires  alone — which  have 
saved  tire  users  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  reasons  why 
No-Rim-Cut  tires  far  outsell  any  other. 

All  these  tires  are  final-vulcanized  on  air  bags, 
shaped  like  inner  tubes.  They  are  cured  under 
road  conditions. 

Cured  in  this  way — on  elastic  air — the  fabric 
doesn't  wrinkle.    Every  inch  shares  the  strain. 

All  other  tires  are 
vulcanized  on  iron  cores 
alone.  The  fabric  often 
wrinkles.  See  the  pic- 
ture. This  wrinkled  fab- 
ric shares  no  strain,  and 
that  leads  to  countless 
blow-outs. 

Loose  Treads 

Tread  separation  near 
the  breaker  strip  is  an- 
other costly  ruin. 

We  use  for  this  strip 
— at  the  base  of  the  tread 
— a  patent  fabric  which 
is  woven  with  hundreds, 
of  quarter  -  inch  holes. 
The  tread  rubber  is  forced 
down  through  these 
holes,  forming  countless 


AKRONjOHIQ 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


rubber  rivets.  Then  the  whole  tire  is  vulcan- 
ized en  masse.  In  no  other  tire  is  this  thing 
done  to  prevent  tread  separation. 

No  Rim-Cutting 

Then  rim-cutting  is  made  impossible  by  a 
method  which  we  control. 

With  clincher  tires — the  hooked-base  tires — 
rim-cutting  ruins  almost  one  tire  in  three.  This 
is  proved  by  careful  statistics  gathered  by  public 
accountants. 

We  save  all  that  ruin.  And  the  way  we  con- 
trol is  the  only  satisfactory  way  known  to  do  this. 

No  Extra  Price 

In  No-Rim-Cut  tires  you  get  these  three  fea- 
tures which  no  other 
maker  uses.  You  save 
blow-outs,  save  loose 
treads;  and  you  end  rim- 
cutting  completely. 

Yet  these  tires  now, 
because  of  mammoth 
output,  cost  you  no  extra 
price.  No  standard  tire 
made  without  these  fea- 
tures costs  less  than  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires. 

That  is  why  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  hold  the  leader- 
ship of  Tiredom.  No 
other  tire  in  all  the  world 
has  nearly  so  many  users. 

And  you  will  be  one 
of  this  army  of  users 
when  you  once  make  a 
mileage  comparison. 

Our  dealers  are  every- 
where. . 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities         For  Sale  by  All  Dealers  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  AU  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


adsworth  Light  Kerosene  Tractors1 


Solve  Every  Farm  Power  Problem 
And  Just  Look  at  the  Price! 


(Courtesy  Missouri  Stale  Board  of  Aga 

A  Missoui 


USSOURI  is  credited  with  be- 
ing the  first  poultry  state 
in  the  union;  that  is,  it 
leads  all  of  the  others  in 
the  production  of  poultry.  The  num- 
ber of  chickens,  turkeys,  geese  and 
ducks  raised  on  the  Missouri  farm.; 
is  enormous.  The  last  census  re- 
ported the  value  of  fowls  on  the 
Missouri  farms  at  $14,573,000,  and 
always  the  value  of  poultry  is 
listed  smaller  than  it  is  actually 
found  to  be.  The  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  this  number  of  poultry  rep- 
resenting this  value  in  the  year  be- 
fore the  last  census  was  taken 
brought.  $18,000,000  to  their  own- 
ers. 

We  quote  the  Missouri  State  Board 
af  Agriculture,  situated  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  as  to  preparing  birds  for 
market.  Its  bulletin  on  this  subject 
has  this  to  say:  "Poultry  fattened, 
killed  and  marketed  by  farmers  or 
small  producers  is  usually  of  poor 
quality,  because  the  methods  in  pro- 
ducing are  poor.  These  named  could 
well  take  hints  and  make  greater 
profits  by  studying  operations  in 
bulletins  given  out  free  by  T.  G.  Wil- 
son, secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Missouri  ships  much  of  its 
poultry  to  eastern  markets,  and  this 
poultry  is  generally  handled  by  men 
who  operate  large  fattening  and  kill- 
ing stations,  and  who  put  a  good 
grade  of  poultry  on  the  market. 

"Birds  of  the  type  shown  herewith 
make  a  fine  market   fowl.  They 


iculture. ) 

i  Farm  Flock 


should  be  pure-bred,  because  they 
will  be  more  even  in  size,  shape  and 
color  and  more  profitable.  One  of 
the  most  profitable  of  the  popular 
farm  breeds  is  the  Barred  Rock.  We 
all  know  them  as  layers,  but  many 
do  not  know  that  a  Barred  Rock 
takes  on  fat  easily  and  soon.  This 
makes  it  an  ideal  fowl  for  market. 
Its  yellow  skin  is  an  added  factor  in 
its  favor.  But  never  fatten  for  mar- 
ket birds  with  crooked  breastbone  or 
any  deformity.  Yellow  skin  and 
shanks  bring  highest  price  on  the 
market.  Broilers  run  from  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  to  two  and  one- 
half  pounds.  Frying  sizes  range 
from  this  last  weight  on  up  to  over 
three  pounds.  Roasters  run  from 
four  to  eight  pounds.  Old  hens 
should  be  disposed  of  in  September 
or  October,  as,  on  account  of  the 
Jewish  holidays,'  best  prices  are 
given." 


$600  to  $990  gives  you  a  Wads-worth  li^ht 
general  utility  tractor  suitable  for  your 
£a,/mTJ-arge  or  small.  Tested  and  proved  in 
actual  farm  work.  Will  go  anywhere  horses 
can  and  do  more  work.  Light  weight  Neve 
g-ets  tired.  Eats  only  when  at  work.  Best  an, 

cosW  S°-Ver  f°r  aU  farm  work-  Reduces 
cost  by  doing  more  work  with  less  help 

Get  the  Book  of  Tractors-FREE 

Learn  how  Wadsworth  Tractors  operate  on 
kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate,  so  vou  don't 
have  to  rely  on  one  fuel.  How  anv  bov 
ca.n  operate  any  Wadeworth  Tn;  - 
tor.  H'andiest  tractors  evei 
built:   made  better  than  they 

have  to  be.  A  sure  investment 

for  any  farmer.    Six  sizes — 

6  to  18  horse  power. 

Our  free  booklet  No.  1  tells,, 

whole  story  —  send  for  it. 

today.  y 

Detroit  Engine  Works^$$£ 
D orson*,  mich. 


$600 


$990 
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The  Aultman  &  Taylor 
Gas  Tractor 

A  Mechanically 
Perfect  Gas  Tractor 

They  make  good  every- 
where. Every  part  of} 
the  Aultman  &  Taylor 
tractor  is  built  with 
greatest  care  and  skill 
by  men  who  have  a 
thorough  understanding 
of  the  requirements  of  a 
first  class  tractor.  All 
our  machines  are  canv 
fully  and  capably  in- 
spected in  all  processes 
of  manufacture  and 
tested  under  most  se- 
vere and  rigid  tests  bel'ore  offered  to  th  •  customer.  Have  won  highest 
honors  in  every  public  demonstration  ever  entered. 

SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  FREMONT  POWER  DEMONSTRATION. 

THE  AULTMAN  &  TAYLOR  MACHINERY  CO.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Russia  has  1,400  acres  of  tea 
plantations,  and  the  acreage  is  in- 
creasing constantly. 


Lice  Murder  Chicks 

check  laying,  stunt  growth,  ruin 
the  plumage,  torture   the  bens 

PRATTS  LICE  KILLER 
(Powdered)  murders  lleo  and  so 
Insures  greater  prollts. 
i5c,  50c.     (.uaruntcod.     Pratts  100- 
pago  poultry  booklix-  by  mnll 


At  all  dealers,  or 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago 


It  only  takes  a  lino  or  two  to  slate 
that  you  saw  it  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  corresponding 
with  advertisers  ou  this  pane,  there* 
i>v  favoring  advertiser  and  publisher 


(Courtesy  Mo.  State  Bd.  of  Agriculture) 
Fine  Type  of  Fowl 


A  Long  List  of  Uses 

THERE  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  what  the  tractor  can 
do.  It  is  doing  new  tliinprs 
on  farms  every  season.  It  appears  to 
live  ou  work  and  is  not  to  be  satisfied. 
Says  a  writer  in  an  Indiana  farm  jour- 
nal, "Today  tractors  are  being  used  for 
practically  all  of  the  operations  ou  tlio 
farm  with  the  exception  of  the  corn 
planting  and  the  last  two  cultivations  of 
the  same  crop."  Then  ho  goes  on  tot' 11 
how  one  tractor  on  a  320-acro  farm  cuts 
down  the  number  of  horses  needed  from 
twelve  to  five. 

The  farmer  who  today  carefully  compares  tractor- 
power  and  costly  horse-power,  and  realiz-M  the  gross 
inefficiency  of  the  horse,  buys  a  tractor.  And  WDM  D  I 
eon i pares  tractor  records,  construction,  rcpuUtiou  and 
backing,  ho  buys  au 

I  H  C  Oil  Tractor 

II  C  (tactorn  are  built  to  meet  all  field  thllu -uliir-i, 
aro  planned  for  endurance,   strength,  and  tho 
elimination  of  unnecessary  weight.  Simplicity 

of  mechanism,  case  of  management!  protection 
of  parts  from  injury,  and  economy  in  fuel  — 
every  detail  of  construction  and  operation  re- 
vives >|ilal  care.  '1  ho  rc  ullt  of  building  BD  M 
I  l|  C  standards  is  to  bo  found  on  hundred-;  of 
farms  in  the  satisfaction  of  as  many  I  H  C  trac- 
tor owners. 


I  .:©  ©;,:©  *Q  :©  ©..©:©  "©  ©:© 


Whatever  your  needs  — whether  for  plowing,  seeding, 
harvesting,  or  drawing  other  held  ma.  Inn.  ..  hauling 
produce,  threshing,  i.hivddmg,  g.uiding  I.ed  nauing 
wood,  etc.,  whether  your  fai  m  is  l."ge  >.r  i  niall  \  .>u 
will  find  a  tractor  for  your  woik  In  tbfl  1  H  C  hue. 
1  H  C  oil  tractors  aro  inado  in  all  appinv.-d  i.tvl.  i 
and  i'»  (-12,  7-15,  10  20,  12  2\  15- M),  25  45,  ami  304* 

I.miso  power  !U/e;i.      I  ho    1  II  C   line  al  ii  im  hid.  .  all 

styles  of  general  purpose  engines  for  farm,  shop  and 
mill,  in  size..  fi..m  I  to hoi  so  pow.  r,o|»  i-'ting  <ui  l..w 
and   high  grade   I  m  l  oil  ,    ga     and  ah  ..h..|.     See  tho 
I  H  C  local  dealer  1  or  catalogues  and  1  nil  UU oi  mat i<  >u 
or  wnto  tho 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(liioir  |H>tnle.l) 
Chic.gO  USA 


q  Q  □  Q.jQ.:Q:  »Q  .©  □  □  :□  :©  ©  ©  .Q  .©  i©  ©  ©  O  •©!  •' 
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See  Big  Plowing  Demonstration  Avery 
"One-Man"  Power  Plowing  Outfit. 

Will  exhibit  at  the  Fremont,  Nebraska,  Power  Show  in  actual  opera- 
tion.   Show  you  how  you  can  do  your  farming1  cheaper,  easier  and  better. 

You  or  Your  Boy  Can  Run  This  Avery  Plow  Outfit  Alone 

New  Avery  No-Man  "Self-Lift"  Plow.  No  plowman  needed.  Pull  a 
cord  to  engage  a  clutch  and  the  plows  are  raised  and  lowered  by  power 
taken  from  plow  wheels.  You  don't  have  to  hire  an  extra  man  to  run  the 
plows.  Saves  all  the  hard  back  breaking  work  of  lifting  and  lowering  the 
plows  by  hand  levers.  The  Automatic  "Power  Lift-Self  Drop"  Device 
does  all  the  work. 

Avery  Tractors  are  "Light-Weight."  Won't  pack  your  ground,  don't 
waste  fuel  moving  useless  dead  weight,  travel  over  softer  ground.  Also 
the  simplest  tractor  built.  Easy  for  anyone  to  handle  and  keep  in  run- 
ning order.    Built  in  sizes  to  fit  small,  medium  or  large  farms. 

Learn  the  Facts  about  Power  Farming  with  an  Avery  "One-Man  Out- 
fit "  Don't  miss  seeing  this  actual  demonstration  at  Fremont.  Also  write 
for  a  catalog.  Addrees 

AVERY  COMPANY,  719  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois, 

or  Branch  House,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Write  Now  for  Tractor  Book — FREE. 


T  The  Denning  Motor  Implement  Company 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 


USE  GERMOZONE 


For  Bowel  Complaint  in  old  or  young  chickens:  Clean  up,  change  feed 

and  give  Germozone,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  drinking  water. 
For  Roup,  Colds,  watery  eyes  or  nostrils,  swelled  head,  nostrils  stopped  up,  etc.,  a  teaspoonful 

of  Germozone  to  a  glass  of  warm  water.  Inject  through  the  nostrils  into  the  head  passages. 

Wash  soiled  places  under  the  wings  with  same  solution.   Give  Germozone  in  the  drinking 

water  as  for  bowel  trouble. 
For  Yellow  Canker  or  diphtheria  in  mouth  or  throat  of  chickens:  Remove  the  canker  and 

apply  Germozone  right  from  the  bottle.  One  application  generally  effects  complete  cure. 
For  Regulating  Bowels:  Give  Germozone  twice  a  week  as  for  bowel  complaint.  It  is  marvelous 

how  much  better  chickens  will  thrive,  grow,  or  produce  when  bowels  are  kept  regular. 
For  any  Sore,  Cut,  Wound,  Burn,  irritation,  itching  or  tenderness  of  the  skin,  apply 

Germozone  diluted,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  glass  of  water. 
For  Old  Sores,  Ulcers,  etc.,  apply  Germozone  full  strength  (right  from  the  bottle)  once  or 

twice  a  day. 

For  Dogs,  Singing  Birds,  and  pet  stock,  a  little  Germozone  in  the  drinking  water  (a  teaspoon- 
ful to  a  quart  of  water)  is  a  great  bowel  regulator,  mouth  and  throat  cleanser.  Many  birds 
do  not  sing  because  of  sore  throat.    Germozone  will  generally  start  them  singing. 

Many  other  uses.   See  our  large  pamphlet  for  complete  list  of  uses  of  Germozone. 

GERMOZONE  may  be  purchased  at  most  every  town;  10,000  dealers  in  U.  S.  Fifty  cents  per 
bottle.    Sample  io  cents  postpaid.    Booklets  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nob.  HHBB 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


-J 


The  "Denning"  Pug  Tractor 


Runs  on  Kerosene,  Naphtha,  Gasoline  or  Distillate  without  changes  or 

preparation. 

Always  under  absolute  control,  responding  instantly  to  levers. 

One  man  or  boy  can  operate — no  other  aid  necessary. 

Plowing  equipment  has  two  14-inch  plows  which  operator  can  control 
without  changing-  position.  Most  economical  and  satisfactory  Machine 
for  Hauling  and  Road  Work. 

Has  scores  of  other  big  points  that  you  should  know  about.  A  big 
value  at  a  low  price. 


Size  Required  for  Pit  Silo 
L.  R.  J.,  Inland,  Neb.:  It  will 
take  2  00  head  of  cattle  to  feed  out 
a  silo  thirty  feet  in  diameter  to  in- 
sure no  loss  of  feed.  I  would  not 
advise  any  ordinary  farmer  to  put 
one  down  over  twenty  feet  across 
and  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet 
deep. 

Editor's  Note — In  order  that  farm- 
ers intending  to  build  silos  may 
know  what  size  of  silo  is  best 
adapted  to  their  use,  the  following 
table  is  printed: 

Table  showing  required  acreage  and 
stock  feeding  capacity-  for  silos  of  vari- 
ous sizes: 

Cows  Tt 
Acres  Will  Keep 
to  Fill.  6  Months, 
Dirnen-  Capacity  15  Tors  40  lbs.  Feed 
sions.  in  Tons,  to  Acre.  Per  Day. 
10x20 
10x24 
10x2S 
10x32 
10x40 
12x20 
12x24 
12x28 
12x32 
12x40 
14x20 
14x22 
14x24 
14x28 
14x32 
14x40 
16x24 
16x28 
16x32 
16x40 
18X80 
18x36 
18x40 
18x46  » 
20x30 
20x40 
20x50 
20x60 


Everything  in  Tents 

Tents,  Awnings,  Stack  Covers,  etc.  We 

rent  tents  and  seats  for  all  occasions. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  cat- 
alogue. 

ROGERS   TE2TT    8c  AWNIWG  CO., 
Fremont,  Neb. 

Rent  tents  for  Power  Show  from  me. 


It  only  takes  a  line  or  two  to  state 
that  you  saw  it  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  corresponding 
With  advertisers  on  this  page,  there- 
by favoring  advertiser  and  publisher 


Wyoming  Carey  Act  Land  in  the 
Valley  of  Eden 

21.000  acres  of  land  at  50c  per  acre, 
perpetual  water  rights,  on  easy 
terms,  easier  than  paying  rent.  No 
droughts,  no  floods,  no  cyclones, 
no  part  in  the  U.  S.  more  healthy, 
no  better  stock  country  on  earth. 
Homes  that  pay  for  themselves. 
Splendid  markets  and  big  crops  of 
alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables  now 
giowing  in  the  valley.  Summer 
tourist  fares  (first  class)  daily,  and 
homeseekers'  fares  (second  class) 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Do  not  let  this  opportuni- 
tv  pass  but  write  at  once  for  full 
information  to  E.  H.  MORGAN, 
Pales  Mgr..  Eden  Irrigation  and 
Land  Co.,    Rock  Springs.  Wyo. 
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Query  from  a  Renter 
D.  J.  B.,  Loomis,  Neb.:  I  am  a 
renter.  I  have  corn  that  may  not 
produce  ears,  so  it  will  be  unfit  for 
picking,  and  I  will  have  to  cut  it  up. 
Now,  my  question  is  this:  Can  the 
landlord  claim  one-third  of  the 
stalks?  I  have  never  heard,  of  any 
land  owner  claiming  from  his  renter 
anything  but  the  fruit — corn  yield, 
his  one-third.  But  my  landlord 
claims  one-third  of  the  stalks.  He 
did  so  last  year  with  his  renters. 
Now,  if  the  field  produces  no  ears, 
would  it  be  lawful  to  claim  from 
me  one-third  of  the  stalks,  and  get 
besides  the  little  corn  that  they  may 
contain,  and  let  me  stand  for  the 
expense  of  cutting  his  sbare?  Fur- 
thermore, if  doing  so  would  be  fair, 
why  does  he  not  claim  one-third  of 
the  stalks  in  a  good  year?  It  seems 
unfair  to  let  the  land  owner  demand 
from  a  tenant  one-third  of  all,  both 
the  stalks  and  the  little  corn  that 
they  may  bear.  I  also  wish  to  ask: 
Can  I  not  husk  through  several 
places  in  the  field  to  determine  what 
the  corn  will  produce,  and  thus 
judge  what  is  the  landlord's  share  of 
the  whole  crop? 

Editor's  Note — This  is  purely  a 
question  of  contract  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  Few  ten- 
ants take  the  trouble  to  have  all 
their  rights  clearly  and  definitely 
set  forth  in  a  written  contract. 
Whether  the  landlord  can  demand 
the  delivery  of  one-third  of  the 
stalks  depends  upon  the  terms  of 
the  contract  that  the  tenant  entered 


into.  It  is  the  business  of  every 
tenant  before  he  signs  a  contract  to 
see  that  all  his  rights  are  protected 
by  it.  If  the  tenant  has  signed  a 
contract,  he  is  bound  by  the  terms 
of  it.  If  the  contract  calls  for  a 
delivery  of  one-third  the  crop,  it 
means  just  what  it  says,  and  the 
stalks  arc  a  part  of  the  crop.  The 
tenant  should  safeguard  himself  in 
signing  future  contracts. 


Improvised  Pit  Silo  for  Bundle  Corn 

W.  D.  S.,  Richfield,  Neb.:  In  view 
of  the  (Jrouth  affected  corn  crop, 
there  seems  to  be  much  said  at  the 
present  time  about  caring  for  what 
remains  of  the  crop,  such  as  cutting 
for  fodder  and  putting  into  silos.  A 
little  bit  of  actual  experience  the 
writer  had  during  the  later  '80s  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state 
may  be  of  value  to  some  farmers. 

The  silo  business  was  then  being 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  people, 
and,  being  of  a  rather  experimental 
turn  of  mind,  with  no  means  for  the 
purchase  of  a  silo  or  a  cutter  for  the 
corn,  I  thought  to  try  an  experiment 
on  my  own  account. 

We  had  a  dugout  in  the  side  of  a 
canyon  that  was  twelve  feet  square 
and  nine  feet  deep,  with  a  doorway 
open  from  the  face  of  the  bank  and 
a  roof  of  brush  and  prairie  hay.  We 
removed  the  roof,  closed  the  door  up 
so  that  the  banking  of  dirt  could  be 
removed  and  access  be  had  to  the  in- 
terior later  on.  We  went  into  a  field 
of  late  corn  with  team  and  corn 
knife,  cutting  and  loading  it  onto 
the  rack  and  hauling  it  in  and  pack- 
ing the  whole  stalks  into  this  pit  as 
closely  as  we  could,  the  hired  man 
who  was  helping  making  fun  of  me 
meanwhile  and  telling  me  I  had  cer- 
tainly gone  crazy  and  that  the  stuff 
.would  rot. 

I  piled  the  corn  up  some  two  feet 
high  above  the  level  of  the  bank  so 
that  I  could  secure  the  pressure  of 
the  covering  upon  the  corn.  When 
all  was  done  I  laid  three  good-sized 
logs  across  the  corn,  then  laid  over 
them  some  poles,  and  onto  these  I 
put  some  old  hay  and  straw  and  some 
old  litter  from  the  barn. 

The  hired  man  told  my  neighbors 
of  what  I  had  done,  and  they  had  a 
good  deal  of  sport  out  of  it.  Time 
passed.  There  was  no  way  of  look- 
ing into  it,  and  in  fact  I  was  about 
half  afraid  to  look.  But  along  near 
Christmas  time  one  day  I  concluded 
to  dig  into  the  thing  and  see  what 
there  was  to  it.  Well,  sir,  I  opened 
it  up.  There  were  the  corn  stalks; 
but,  say,  as  black  as  coal  tar  and 
very  moist.  "Spoiled,  by  gum,"  says 
I  to  myself. 

I  pulled  some  of  it  out,  though  it 
was  wedged  in  pretty  tight.  It  was 
as  limber  as  a  wet  rag  and  the  ears 
could  be  almost  tied  into  a  knot.  The 
cattle  were  nearby,  so  I  tossed  the 
f  -  stalks  to  them,  and,  to  my 
amazement,  they  had  scarcely  got- 
ten a  good  smell  till  they  began  to 
eat.  I  pulled  out  some  more  and 
tossed  it  to  them,  and  they  literally 
fought  for  it.  Well,  I  just  began 
then  to  give  it  to  the  milch  cows 
alone,  and  they  increased  in  milk 
flow  right  along,  and  not  one  single 
stalk  of  that  whole  pit  full  of  corn 
was  wasted,  and  I  was  sorry  that  I 
did  not  have  five  times. as  much. 

Editor's  Note  —  Similar  reports 
from  pit  silos  for  bundle  corn  have 
been  received  at  this  office.  Such  a 
method  of  handling  corn  fodder  is 
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tuch  better  than  allowing  it  to 
•eather  in  the  field.  There  is  more 
-aste  with  bundle  fodder  than  with 
ut  fodder  used  in  the  same  way. 
Hit  bundle  silage  is  better  than  no 
ilage  at  all. 


Fine  Prospect  for  Potatoes 

W.  L.  M.,  Gordon,  Neb.:  We  have 
ne  of  the  best  potato  crops  that  we 
ave  ever  had  in  this  country.  As 
ir  as  I  can  see  the  outlook  is  that 
ie  vield  is  going  to  be  the  biggest 
nd  of  the  best  quality  that  we  have 
ad  for  years.    We  have  been  getting 

reasonable  amount  of  rain,  and 
here  people  have  plowed  deep  and 
ultivated  well  they  have  not  suf- 
jred  so  far  from  lack  of  moisture, 
n  my  own  place  I  have  about  sixty 
cres  of  Irish  Cobblers  that  are  look- 
ig  fine,  and  so  far  have  not  shown 
ny  disease  of  any  kind.  They  yield 
bout  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
ihios,  and  we  are  hoping  great 
^.ings  from  them  for  this  country. 

The  lecture  last  winter  on  deep 
illing  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  in- 
vest in  deep  cultivation.  We  put 
ut  three  of  those  plows  last  spring, 
ne  of  them  on  my  own  place;  but, 
s  the  season  was  late,  did  not  get  a 
nance  to  try  it  out  as  a  deep  tiller. 

neighbor  plowed  several  acres 
■ith  his.  A  party  of  us  were  out 
tiere  several  days  ago  and  went  into 
ie  field  where  he  had  plowed  with 
.,  and  on  examining  the  soil  we 
)und  more  than  three  times  as  much 
loisture  in  that  ground  as  we  found 
n  other  ground  right  by  the  side  of 
.  that  was  planted  and  cultivated 
xactly  like  it. 

The  small  grain  in  this  country  is 
ist  a  fair  crop.  Corn  up  to  date  is 
ie  best  we  have  ever  raised.  We 
ave  had  several  good  rains  lately, 
hich  will  put  the  potatoes  and  corn 
rop  through  even  if  we  get  no  more. 

Editor's  Note — This  is  certainly 
ood  news  from  a  part  of  the  coun- 
ry  that  years  ago  was  described  as 
it  only  for  range  cattle.  They  ar< 
aaking  it  one  of  the  finest  agricul 
ural  sections  of  the  state. 


Pit  Silo  Difficulty 

J.  A.  B.,  Wilbur,  Neb.:  I  have 
ug  a  pit  silo,  but  have  struck  an  ob- 
truction  that  I  am  not  able  to  over- 
ome  myself.  I  dug  it  down  fourteen 
eet,  and  now  it  is  too  sandy  to  plas- 
sr.  Will  some  readers  that  have  had 
xperience  with  the  same  give  ad- 
ice?  Information  may  be  late  for 
bis  year,  as  I  intend  to  fill,  what  I 
ave  dug,  but  I  should  like  to  go 
leeper  next  year. 

Editor's  Note — Some  pit  silo  men 
lave  met  with  difficulties  of  this  na- 
ure,  and  have  got  around  the  difli- 
ulties  by  bricking  up  the  silo.  For 
his  purpose,  only  one  tier  of  brick 
8  used,  and  these  are  laid  in  cement, 
ind  then  the  face  of  the  brick  is 
:oated  with  cement.  One  man  in  the 
itate  bricked  his  silo  lor  eight  feet 
rom  the  top,  and  then  left  the  rest 
>f  the  dirt  all  bare,  and  this  method 
jroved  satisfactory  to  him.  Advice 
>r  suggestions  from  other  readers  is 
■Mired. 


Wheat   Yields  on   University  Farm 

The  wheat  on  the  Nebraska  Uni- 
/erslty  farm  has  been  harvested.  The 
fields  this  year  are  unusually  irreg- 
ular, due  chiefly  to  the  drouth,  to 
Injuries  by  the  Hessian  fly  and  to 
soil  treatment.  The  soil  treatment 
bas  shown  marked  effects.  Tlww 
three  factors,  combined  with  varietal 
Influences,  have  produced  the  great- 
est variations  ever  before  observed 
on  the  farm.  The  yields  of  wheat 
varied  from  eleven  bushels  to  61.4 
bushels  per  acre,  an  actual  differ- 
ence of  a  little  over  fifty  bushels. 


"I  Will  Teach  You  How  to 
Run  a  Traction  Engine  Free" 


EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres.  Sweeney  Auto  School 


The  purpose  of 
this  amazing 
offer,  the  good 
faith  and  relia- 
bility of  which 
will  be  attested, 
by  the  editor  of 
this  paper,  is  to 


OUR  THREE   TRACTION  ENGINES 


demonstrate  the  superior  equipment  and  facilities  of  this  school,  and  also  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
fall  season  in  our  magnificent  new  quarters,  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

I  want  every  young-  man  mechanically  inclined  to  investigate  the  BIG  OPPORTUNITY  for  making  more 
monev  that  I  can  give  him  in  a  few  short  weeks,  and  knowing  the  demand  for  traction  engineers,  I  want  to  give 
all  those  who  answer  this  announcement  a  FREE  COURSE  IN  TRACTION  ENGINEERING. 


The  Sweeney  System  of 
Practical  Auto  Instruction 

is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  most  thorough, 
practical  and  interesting  course  of  automobile  in- 
struction, leading  to  certain  and  profitable  EM- 
PLOYMENT. It  embraces  every  point  worth 
knowing,  including  vulcanizing,  brazing,  oxyacety- 
lene  welding,  lathe  work,  machine  shop  practice, 
testing,  driving,  truck  repairing  and  operating,  etc. 
AND  YOU  LEARN  by  doing  the  work  on  REAL 
CARS  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  skilled  instruc- 
tors. Thg  only  school  equipped  with  all  types  of 
self-starters. 


$50  Course  Free  to  Men  Who 
Answer  This  Advertisement 

You  know  right  in  your  neighborhood  of  the  demand 
for  traction  engineers  and  mechanics.  Factories  want 
workmen  and  demonstrators.  We  are  in  close  touch 
with  a  great  traction  factory  here  in  Kansas  City.  We 
teach  you  on  three  different  types  of  tractors  in  actual 
work  and  also  give  you  FACTORY  experience  no  other 
school  can  offer.  Men  are  wanted  right  now  for  good 
jobs.  Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  young  men. 
You  can  learn  in  a  few  weeks.  We  want  to  start  out 
a  few  graduates  right  away  and  so  although  the  reg- 
ular price  of  the  course  is  $50  you  GET  THE  COURSE 
FREE.  Sign  and  return  scholarship  coupon  today.  No 
previous  experience  is  required. 


Learn  to  Run  and  Repair  Autos 
and  Make  Big  Money 

Think  of  this.  Here's  a  trade  where  you  are 
demand  12  months  in  the  year.  Short  hours,  pleasant 
work.  Outdoor  life.  Travel.  Enjoy  the  world.  Meet 
nice  people.  90  per  cent  of  the  cars  in  use  are  not  in 
proper  adjustment  on  account  of  shortage  of  exper- 
ienced mechanics.  Grasp  quickly  this  chance  to  make 
yourself  a  SKILLED  MAN  who  is  in  demand  and  gels 
big  pay  for  his  work.  No  matter  who  you  are  we 
can  teach  you. 


Everybody  in  the  Automobile  Busi- 
ness Today  is  Making  Money 

Here  Is  your  chance.  I  want  you  to  come 
to  my  school  and  see  for  yourself  how  quickly 
and  easily  you  can  learn  the  business  and  be- 
come a  HIGHLY  PAID  MAN.  Six  weeks  after 
the  day  you  enroll  you  will  be  prepared  to 
properly  repair  any  auto  made,  drive  any 
car  or  truck  or  traction  engine,  or  open  :•.  par- 
age or  repair  shop  of  your  own.  You  can  learn 
the  business  thoroughly  in  my  school  because 
I  have  been  years  working  out  this  system  and 
the  WONDERFUL  PROMPT  success  of  my 
hundreds  of  PROSPEROUS  GRADUATES 
proves  it. 


Pick  Out  a 

Good  Job! 

Chauffeur,  Salary. 

$60  a  month  up 

Mechanic: 

$80  to  $160  per  month 
Salesman: 

$1,000  to  $1,500  per  year 
Demonstrator : 

$100  to  $150  per  month 
Garage  Manager. 

$35  per  week 
Stationary  Gas  Engineer: 

$80  to  $100  per  month 
Gasoline  Tractor  Engineer: 

$5.00  per  day  and  up 
Motorcycle  Repairman : 

$18  per  week  up 


Eight  Trucks  in  Daily 
Use  Teach  Students 

We  own  a  truck  transportation  com- 
pany operating  eight  trucks  anil 
therefore  give  our  students  practical 
work  in  handling,  repairing  and  driv- 
ing trucks  as  well  as  giving  them  an 
Insight  into  the  livery  and  transporta- 
tion business.  NO  OTHER  SCHOOL 
in  the  world  offers  this  valuable 
service  to  students  and  from  thl" 
alone  you  enn  get  experience  to  open 
up  n  most  profitable  business  of  your 
own. 


Our  Men  Learn  Quickly  and  Easily,  Because 
Practical  Experience  is  the  Best 
Teacher 

Studv  this  picture.  This  Is  tbo  only  way  to  learn.  Ik.  thing-  with  ynUr 
own   hands.      Practice  heats   theory.     We  do  m.l    merely    tell    yon   how  .    «  c   i  how 

>  ow.  and  you  the,  do  the  work  yourself      \\  .•  have  oyer  III . nrs  ol  all    -  .I  s 

on  our  own  floor,  eight  trucks,  three  tractors,  and  our  l>ltl\  Nil  ri.. VI  ll.iir 
keep  oul  on  the  load  nearly  twelve  hours  a  day.    ^  <  »l    «.KI    I    >I'-N  "f 


of  nil  sorts. 


No  Books  Used:  Tools  Furnished  Free 


The  tuition  '«  low  and  i.fi.-r  you   have  paid   I    "..  '  ■       •    N"   N"  ""  •  * 

nouses  or  extras  you  hnvo  t<-  buy.     If  you  could  lean,  fro,,,  „  hook  there  i  ;  « 

.ul.MMhed   y  ould   read  „l    home,   hut    I'llAI'TH'A  I,   WMlIK    I  ■>    •"e.1,  ,1. 

■  nd  this  Is  what  makes  my  school  different  from  all  other*. 
Tor  mv  bit;  free  catalog  and  we  will  also  send  you  our  monthly  mnK„zlne  free    tin    o.ost  In- 

*Z™U   ....:;»«         fo-    y  «  who   want    to  *o,   on  In    ll.o   .    -y  -    I-  •"  •  '  ™« 

".alog  If-  full  of  fascinating  PHOTOfSIt  A  I'l  IS  almost  a-    «OOd  as  «  personal   Ms.,   to  U  

v  i  v  minute,    i-w.ru  coupon  

J.  Swpoimy,  Fres 


Send  Today 


EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres.. 

Sweeney  Automobile  School 

1  1  85  E.  1  5th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Write  for  cntnloK  and  then  sec  our  repro.cn ,1*1 1 ve  at  the 
Ir  Show   at    I'i  cm   Nebraska.   Sep..  Wo  are  akin 


f»  71  show  on  the'.nv.UUon  of  The  Twentieth  Century  ,-.r  


Kami 
t  paH 


hw»:i:ni:y   auto  hchool 

Ubb  b.  lr.tii  at. 

XANMAH   CITY.  MO 

Hend  free  scholarship  find  ratnb'B 
Name  


,\l«o 


Address 


00 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


August  30,  1S13 


Little  Dutchman 

One-Man  Tractor 


With 
Power  Lift 

A  One-Man  Plow  built  to  be  easily  operated  by  the  "Tractor 
Driver"  in  connection  with  the  engine  and  operated  entirely  by  one 
man. 

The  above  illustration  shows  our  wonderful  Power  Lift  by 
means  of  which  the  operator  without  leaving  his  seat  on  the  engine, 
raises  and  lowers  the  Plow  any  desired  amount,  simply  by  pulling 
one  or  the  other  of  two  cables.  The  power  to  operate  this  device  is 
derived  from  the  land  wheel,  which  is  always  on  solid  ground. 

This  Gang  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel  and  malleable — extra 
heavy  wheel  beams,  truss  braced — 2-inch  high  carbon  steel  axles- 
wheels  with  dust  proof  boxes  and  hard  oilers. 

The  One-Man  Tractor  Gang  is  built  in  two  styles — the  Regular 

and  Special  Deep  Furrow.  Both  of  these  styles  are  furnished  with 
either  Plain  or  Friction  Break  Beams  and  both  may  be  equipped 
with  Automatic  Power  Lift. 

This  Gang  is  built  in  units  of  four  Plows  each  (which  may  eas- 
ily be  reduced  to  three  plows),  These  may  be  coupled  in  rigs  of 
2,  3  or  4-plows,  making  either  a  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  or  12-plow  outfit. 

This  Gang  will  be  exhibited  at  the  plowing  demonstration  at 
Fremont,  Neb.,  September  8th  to  13th.  Do  not  fail  to  see  it. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet — Address  Dept.  17, 

NEBRASKA  MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Omaha 
MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  III. 


The  Hackney  Tractor 

(The  One-Man  Outfit) 

will  be  on  exhibition  and  demonstration  each  day  at  The 
Big  Farm  and  Power  Demonstration  to  be  held -at  Fremont, 
Neb.,  Sept.  8  to  13,  inclusive,  in  connection  with  the  Four- 
County  Fair. 

The  exhibit  will  be  made  by  The  Lininger  Implement 
Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  who  are  general  agents  for  the  Hackney 
Tractor  in  that  territory.  Don't  fail  to  see  these  demon- 
strations, as  their  experts  propose  to  show  that  the  "small 
tractor"  is  the  only  practical  and  economical  machine  for 
general  farm  work. 

Hackney  Tractors  are  now  owned  and  being  operated  by 
Nebraska  farmers,  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  whose  names 
we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  to  any  prospective  purchaser. 

Hackney  Mfg.  Co. 


Review  of  Live  5tock  Marke 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


574  Prior  Avenue, 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  trade  has  been  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  way  the  market  on 
stockers  and  feeders  has  held 
up  in  the  face  of  drouth  condi- 
tions. In  years  gone  by  the  loss 
of  a  corn  crop  in  two  or  three  of  the  big 
corn  and  cattle  states  was  sufficient  to 
bring  on  a  flood  of  cattle  with  conse- 
quent demoralization  of  market  values. 
This  year,  with  prices  on  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  generally  regarded  as  dan- 
gerously high  and  with  three  or  four 
states  mote  or  less  damaged  by  drouth, 
it  was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
experiences  in  the  past  might  be,  in  part 
at  least,  repeated.  On  the  contrary  it 
would  appear  that  the  high  water  mark 
of  shipments  from  the  dry  states  has 
passed  and  still  nothing  like  demorali- 
zation has  resulted.  To  be  sure  prices 
were  temporarily  weakened,  especially  at 
Kansas  City  where  the  bulk  of  the  dry 
weather  cattle  went,  but  such  weakness 
as  was  developed  was  of  short  duration 
and  prices  almost  immediately  sprang 
back!  to  their  previous  high  level. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  for  this 
and  that  is  that  the  country  is  feeling  the 
general  shortage  in  cattle  and  that  any 
appearance  of  a  surplus  In  any  one  lo- 
cality is  the  signal  for  an  onslaught  of 
buyers.  That  is  exactly  what  took  place 
at  Kansas  City.  No  sooner  had  the  word 
gone  out  that  shipments  of  stock  cattle 
at  that  point  were  abnormally  large  than 
buyers  and  buying  orders  poured  into  that 
market  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the 
surplus,  and  the  market,  instead  of  being 
demoralized,  became  surprisingly  active. 

Operators  on  the  market  were  disap- 
pointed that  the  dry-weather  cattle  failed 
to  break  the  market,  as  they  believe  that 
prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  are 
higher  than  the  situation  would  justify. 
Still  they  have  not  entirely  given  up  hope 
of  seeing  a  lower  market  when  shipments 
from  the  range  become  more  liberal. 
Whether  their  hopes  along  this  line  will 
be  realized  or  not  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  chances  are  about  even  that  they 
may  again  be  disappointed.  The  fact  is, 
the  demand  for  cattle  over  the  whole 
country,  barring  the  dry  states,  is  un- 
questionably in  excess  of  the  supply,  so 
that  if  left  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand there  would  not  seem  to  be  very 
much  prospect  of  the  market  breaking, 
or  if  it  does  break,  of  its  remaining 
down  very  long.  However,  the  idea  that 
.stocker  and  feeder  cattle  are  too  high  is 
being  advocated  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  country  may  come 
to  feel  the  same  way  and  by  holding 
back  from  buying,  force  the  market 
lower.  Unless  something  of  this  kind 
takes  place  and  the  country  becomes  more 
conservative  than  it  has  been  during  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  prices  can  be  held  down  much  below 
their  present  level. 

Hogs  Show  Upward  Tendency 

It  would  look  very  much  as  if  hogs  had 
touched  the  low  point  and  that  the  mar- 
ket was  once  more  on  the  way  upward. 
There  has  been  a  great  change  of  senti- 
ment among  the  trade  within  the  last 
week.  It  was  not  many  days  ago  that 
the  bears  were  decidedly  in  the  ascendency 
and  bear  talk  was  heard  on  every  side 
at  the  big  market  centers.  The  bulls, 
however,  have  taken  renewed  courage. 
It  has  been  apparent  during  the  last  few 
days  that  packers  have  really  wanted 
the  hogs,  and  the  trade  has  taken  on  a 
more  healthy  and  active  tone,  while 
prices  have  made  very  considerable  ad- 
vances at  the  different  markets.  At 
present  writing  operators  on  the  market 
are  indulging  in  the  belief  that  hogs  will 
not  go  any  lower  than  at  present,  or  if 
they  do  that  it  will  be  only  a  short- 
lived break.  Some  are  predicting  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  upward  movement  in 
values  and  bets  have  been  made  that 
better  than  $9  will  be  paid  for  hogs  ;m 
the  basis  of  Omaha  before  November  1. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  conservative 
do  not  expect  to  see  hogs  go  very  much 
above  present  figures,  but  are  looking 
for  prices  to  keep  between  $8  and  $9  dur- 
ing September  and  possible  into  October. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  time-honored  custom 
of  the  packers  to  break  the  market  be- 


fore the  opening  of  the  winter  packim 
season.  November  1,  and  to  keep  up  thl; 
tradition  the  market  should  be  lowei 
during  the  latter  part  of  October.  How 
ever,  the  strongest  bulls  will  not  conced, 
the  packers  even  that  much  satisfaction 
but  argue  that  dry  weather  and  the  hlgfc 
price  of  corn  has  forced  so  many  Im- 
mature hogs  to  market,  and  that  the 
cholera  is  cutting  off  so  many  more,  that 
the  supply  of  hogs  for  shipping  in  Oc- 
tober will  not  be  large  enough  to  give 
the  packers  a  chance  to  break  the  mar- 
ket. It  has,  however,  been  demonstrated 
a  great  many  times  that  the  packers  can, 
when  so  disposed,  break  a  market  on 
very  small  receipts. 

Feeder  Sheep  Dominate 

The  feeder  trade  is  the  dominating 
influence  just  at  present  in  the  sheep 
market,  the  same  as  it  Is  in  the  cattle 
market,  and  there  is  considerable  re- 
semblance between  the  two  markets.  As 
in  the  case  of  cattle,  operators  on  the 
market  generally  regard  feeder  lambs 
as  selling  at  unreasonably  high  figures. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  kft 
to  themselves  regular  operators  on  the 
market  are  not  buying,  but  are  advising 
their  friends  to  wait.  In  most  cases  they 
are  willing  to  pay  $6,  or  a  little  better 
for  good  feeding  lambs  on  the  basis  of 
Omaha.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  there 
have  been  enough  country  buyers  to  keep 
the  receipts  cleaned  up  and  to  maintain 
strong  prices. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF 

"OKLAHOMA 
SCHOOL  LANDS 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  will  offer  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  at  the  time  and  places  herein  set 
forth,  560,290  acres  of  its  school  lands,  as 
set  forth  in  pamphlet  advertising  said 
land  for  sale. 

All  lands  will  be  sold  at  the  door  of  the 
county  court  house  of  the  county  wherein 
the  land  is  situated. 

Boise  City,  Cimarron  county,  3S5.376 
acres,  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  10.  1913. 

Guymon,  Texas  county,  -182,874  acres, 
Oct.  13  to  Oct.  29,  1913. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  are  5  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price  cash,  at  time  of  sale, 
and  in  no  event  shall  the  initial  payment 
be  less  than  $50.  The  balance  of  the  pur- 
chase price  is  divided  into  forty  equal  an- 
nual payments,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  annu- 
ally. Prospective  buyers  will  bear  in 
mind  that  these  lands  are  unimproved, 
and  the  lessee  has  no  preference  right  to 
purchase.  There  positively  will  be  no  im- 
provements of  any  kind  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  purchaser,  and  a  lessee  has  no  more 
advantage  than  a  non-resident  of  the 
state.  Also  that  1,280  acres  or  any  subdi- 
vision thereof  of  these  lands  can  be 
bought  by  one  person.  A.  pamphlet  con- 
taining full  and  complete  description  of 
each  tract  of  land,  with  the  appraisement 
thereon,  to  be  sold,  together  with  all  the 
laws,  rules  and  regulations,  can  be  had. 
postage  prepaid,  upon  application  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  land  office  at  Okla- 
homa City,  Oklahoma.  Address  all  com- 
munications to  John  R.  Williams,  secre- 
tary, 504  Mercantile  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma. 


GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho£  Poiask 


Why  wait  thirty  to  ninety 
days  for  results.  Grain  Beit 
Brand  Vegetable  Hog-  Potash 

will  put  your  hogs'  appetite  on 
edge  in  thirty  minutes.  Add 
five  pounds  to  one  hundred 
pounds  dry  weight  of  grain, 
and  see  how  much  better  they 
clean  up  their  feed.  Write 
and  ask  us  the  following  ques- 
tions: What  will  it  do  for 
hogs?  What  is  the  chemical 
analysis?  What  is  it  made 
from?  What  does  it  cosf 
Or  any  other  question  you 
may  wish  to  ask,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  answer.  You  see 
we  have  no  secrets. 
Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied 
Territory. 
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A- MAGAZINE  FOR  TH  E  M  EN -AND  WOMEN  OF  THE»FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy  Omaha,  September  6,  1913  Number  665 


fit 


Put  Jack- Screws  Under  Your  Farm 

It  is  the  Only  Sure  Protection  Against  Excessive  Heat 

and  Crop-Destroying  Hot  Winds 

A  TRUE  STORY  WITH  A  PLAIN  MORAL: 

Years  ago  two  boys,  Harry  and  Jim,  were  playmates  living  on  adjoining  farms  in  western  Illinois.  They  grew  to  manhood  and  each  realiz- 
ing the  impossibility  of  ever  securing  clear  title  to  one  of  the  high-priced  Illinois  farms,  decided  to  seek  a  location  where  he  might  find  land 
within  his  means. 

Harry  purchased  64  0  acres  in  central  Kansas,  settled  on  it  and  began  farming.  Jim  thought  he  would  look  around  a  little.  He  had  read 
a  good  deal  and  had  some  theories  of  his  own.  He  had  conceived  the  notion  that  it  was  not  lack  of  rainfall  so  much  as  extreme  heat  that 
caused  crop  failures,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  find,  if  he  could,  a  new  country  where  with  rainfall  reasonably  abundant  it  did  not  get  too 
hot  during  thei  growing  season. 

Just  at  that  time  the  papers  were  full  of  the  accounts  of 
the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt  to  compel  the  ranchmen  of 
southwestern  Wyoming  to  remove  their  fences  surrounding 
public  lands  and  Jim  reasoned  that  the  country  must  be  pre.tty 
good  else  why  were  the  ranchmen  fighting  so  hard  to  retain 
possession  of  it.  So  he  got  hold  of  a  Union  Pacific  folder  and 
found  that  the  altitude  of  the  district  which  the  President  and 
the  ranchmen  were  quarreling  over  was  from  5,000  to  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  He  wrote  the  Western  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  and  found  that  while  the  rain- 
fall was  only  moderate  in  quantity,  being  about  16  inches  per 
annum,  approximately  three-fourths  of  it  fell  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  This  looked  good  to  Jim,  but  that  which  sur- 
prised and  pleased  him  most  was  the  government  report  show- 
ing that  during  an  unbroken  record  of  more  than  twenty  years 
the  thermometer  had  nevcir,  not  for  a  single  day,  reached  a 
point  making  hot  winds  possible. 

Jim  hastened  west.  At  Omaha  he  visited  the  Land  D?- 
partment  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  was  informed  as  to  th~> 
proper  station  to  which  to  buy  his  ticket.  He  was  directed  to 
a  man  at  that  station  from  whom  he  could  hire  a  team  to  drive 
over  the  country  and  was  told  that  some  twenty  miles  from 
the  railroad,  in  a  small  territory  not  occupied  by  the  ranch- 
men, a  Swedish  colony  had  located  several  years  previously. 

He  visited  the  Swedish  settlement  and  found  that  al- 
though these  people  had  started  almost  with  nothing  they  were 
raising  good  crops  and  prospering.  He  spent  several  days  looking 
around  and  bought  a  small  improved  ranch  on  which  he  settled  and 
began  farming  the  next  spring.  When  Jim  moved  in  there  was  less  than 
an  acre  (only  a  potato  patch)  of  the  ranch  in  cultivation.  The  ranch- 
man had  grown  rich  raising  cattle  and  from  a  small  start  had  accumu- 
lated a  herd  of  1,500  head.  Jim  began  turning  over  the  virgin  soil. 
The  first  season  his  oats  on  sod  breaking  yielded  43  bushels  per  acre 
and  his  flax  13  bushels  per  acre,  selling  for  $1.40  per  bushel. 

The  next  season  his  spring  wheat  on  land  in  flax  the)  previous  sea- 
son made  over  23  bushels  per  acre.  Bach  year  he  has  increased  his 
average  and  has  grown  profitable  crops,  including  corn,  for  while  the 
tool  nights  prervent  the  maturing  of  the  big  varieties  grown  in  the  cen- 
tral states,  the  northern  kinds,  with  shorter  stalks,  more  numerous  ears 
and  abundant  foliage  are  successfully  grown.  Last  season  oats  grown 
on  some  of  his  oldest  cultivated  land  made  75  bushels  per  acre. 

AND  HOW  ABOUT  HARRY?  His  fortunes,  or  rather,  misfor- 
tunes, can  best  be  told  by  quoting  some  of  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  Jim: 

Blank,  Kansas,  August  15,  1913. 

Dear  Jim: — ■ 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  10th  and  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have 

raised  your  usual  good  crop  there.  Yes.  Kansas  is  burned  up  again. 
The  prospects  were  good  in  the  spring  but  the  hot  winds  set  in  just  as 

they  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  every  summer  since  I  came  here 

but  worse  I  think  than  ever  before.  My  crops  are  a  total  failure.  Cat- 
tle are  being  shipped  and  driven  out  as  fast  as  possible  as  there  is  no 

feed  here  for  them. 

Am  glad  you  sent  me  the  photo  of  your  oat  field.  I  think  I  would 
have  recognized  our  old  Illinois  friend,  Charlie  Stratton,  on  the  binder 
if  you  had  not  told  me  who  it  was.  From  the  looks  of  his  little  boy  I 
take  it  Wyoming  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  raise  boys  as  well  as 
grain  crops.   ] 

It  surprised  me  to  learn  that  your  hottest  day  there  this  season 
is  92  as  we  have  had  it  up  to  114  here  two  days  and  for  days  and  days 
the  thermometer  has  stood  above  100.  I  am  discouraged  and  ready  toi 
quit.  I  cannot  buy  elsewhere  unless  I  sell  here  and  that  is  impossible 
at  present.  Have  thought  of  going  back  to  Illinois  and  renting  again 
but  Brother  George  writes  me  that  he  has  threshed  his  oats  and  they 
only  made  18  bushels  per  acre,  while  his  corn  will  not  make  over  40 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  It  will  nit  him  pretty  hard  as  he  went  in  debt  for 
his  farm  at  $150.00  per  acre. 

Jim,  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  that  while  I  have  had  either  a  total  failure 
or  only  a  partial  crop  here  each  season  you  have  done  well  there  every 
year.  I  have  thought  until  now  that  it  was  only  accident  and  you 
would  "get  yours"  sooner  or  later  but  this  season  seems  to  settle  it. 

Now,  it  is  not  so  very  far  from  here  to  Egbert  and  I  want  you  to 
write  me  a  good,  long  letter,  telling  me  just  as  carefully  and  fully  asl 
you  can  why  it  is  that  you  are  raising  crops  there  every  year  while  I' 
am  making  a  failure  here,  for  you  know  I  was  just  as  good  a  farmer 
in  Illinois  as  you  were.    I  hope  you  will  write  soon  and  at  length  for 


COUPON 

The  Federal  Land  and  Securities  Company, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  at  once  full  particu- 
lars of  the  Golden  Prairie  District,  including  your 
signed  Guarantee  of  return  of  railroad  fare  and  $5.00 
per  day  if  I  do  not  find  everything  as  represented. 


Name 


1913  field  of  oats  on  "Jim's"  farm  near  Egbert  in  the  Golden  Prairie  District  of 
Wyoming-.  The  rainfall  here  this  year  as  shown  by  government  records  has  been  be- 
low normal  every  month  of  the  growing  season  and  yet  we  can  show  you  thousands 
of  acres  of  oats,  wheat  and  other  crops  just  as  good  as  "Jim's." 

conditions  are  desperate  here  and  I  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 

As  ever  your  friend,  HARRY. 

TO  WHICH  JIM  REPLIED: 

Egbert,  Wyoming,  August  21,  1913. 

Dear  Harry:  — 

Yours  of  15th  at  hand.  Am  busy  building  a  silo  so  take  my  stubby 
pencil  in  my  dirty  fingers  to  say — if,  just  before  the  hot  winds  set  in 
down  there,  you  could  have  put  jack-screws  under  your  farm  and  raised 
it  up  to  an  altitude  of  say  5,400  feet  above  sea  level,  and  as  an  extra 
precaution  while  you  were  running  the  jack-screws,  could  have  had 
your  wife  and  children  throw  up  a  range  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains to  the  southwest,  don't  you  think  you  would  have  raised  a  crop?: 

Hastily,  JIM. 
AND  HARRY  WROTE  BACK  ON  A  POSTAL: 

Blank,  Kansas,  August  24,  1913. 

Dear  Jim:  — 

Just  got  yours  of  the  21st.  You  could  not  have  explained  it  bet- 
ter if  you  had  written  ten  pages.  Still  horribly  hot  and  dry.  Will 
write  a  letter  in  a  few  days.  Yours,  HARRY. 

AND  HERE  IS  THE  MORAL  THAT  HE  WHO  RUNS  MAY  READ: 
PUT  JACK-SCREWS  UNDER  YOUR  FARM. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  do  it  literally  but  you  can  quickly  and  easily 
accomplish  the  same;  results  by  securing  a  farm  under  which  nature  has 
placed  the  jack-screws.  There  may  be  many  places  where  this  condi- 
tion exists.  We  know  of  but  one.  That  is  the  GOLDEN  PRAIRIE 
DISTRICT  of  southeastern  Wyoming  and  Jim's  farm  is  right  in  the 
heart  of  it.  Jim  is  only  one  of  hundreds  in  the  Golden  Prairie  District 
who  in  five  years  have  developed  from  renters  on  high-priced,  hot  wind 
jeopardized  land  in  the  central  states  into  prosperous  farm  owners! 
where  nature  safeguards  them  from  excessive  heat  and  hot  winds  by 
having  in  the  formative  ages  of  the  earth  PUT  JACK-SCREWS  UNDER 
THE  LAND. 

During  the  past  six  years  we  have  sold  Golden  Prairie  lands  to  hundreds 
>of  farmers.  They  are  making  good  here  and  you  can  do  likewise.  We  are 
owners,  not  agents.  We  sell  direct,  reaching  our  customers  by  advertising 
in  high-class  farm  papers  and  by  those  who  have  dealt  with  us  telling  their 
friends  of  the  virtues  of  the  Golden  Prairie  and  of  our  fairness  and  liberality 
with  them. 

If  you  have  not  as  yet  received  our  literature  write  at  once  that  we  may 
send  it  to  you.  The  Summer  Tourist  rates  now  in  effect  will  enable  you  to 
come  cheaply,  and  by  coming  soon  you  may  see  the  golden  grain  in  shock 
and  as  it  comes  from  the  thresher. 

We  guarantee  every  representation  we  make  to  be  true,  and  upon  your 
filling  out  and  mailing  to  us  the  attached  coupon,  we  will  send  you  our  signed 
guarantee  by  which  we  agree  to  refund  your  railroad  fare  and  $5.00  pel'  day 
if,  on  coming  you  do  not  find  everything  as  represented. 

The  sooner  you  write  us.  the  sooner  you  will  know  about  the  Famous 
Golden  Prairie  District,   the  land  of  moderate   temperatures  and  big  crops. 

We  sell  our  lands  on  ten  years'  time,  or  on  our  Famous  Crop  Payment 
Plan,  whereby,  after  making  a  small  down  payment,  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  all  the  balance  of  the  principal  and  interest  is  paid  by  delivering  to  lis 
at  nearest  market  one-half  the  crop  raised  each  year,  which  is  credited  at 
•(market  price  until  the  land  is  paid  for.  Prices  of  unimproved  land,  $15  to  ?25 
per  acre,  according  to  quality  and  location. 

The  Federal  Land 

and  Securities  Company 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming 


Address 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

W  illing  to  Help 

A  somewhat  choleric  gentleman, 
while  waiting  for  his  train,  entered 
a  barber's  shop  to  be  shaved.  The 
barber  was  very  deliberate  in  his 
movements,  and  the  slow  manne 
in  which  he  applied  the  lather  got 
upon  the  shavee's  neuves.  At  last 
his  patience  gave  way  and  he  roared 
out: 

"Here!  For  heaven's  sake  hold 
the  brush  still  and  I'll  wiggle  my 
head." 

Found  by  a  Foot 
Tom  Jackson  said  one  morning  at 
breakfast: 

"Hang  it  all!  While  I  was  weed- 
ing I  dropped  my  Imperial  Order 
of  the  Roosters  pin  on  the  lawn, 
and  I've  been  looking  for  it  now 
over  half  an  hour.  It's  gone  for 
good,  I  suppose." 

That  night  when  Jackson  sat 
down  to  dinner  there  was  his  pin 
beside  his  plate. 

"Bully  for  you,"  said  he.  "Where 
did  you  find  it,  Martha?" 

"I  let  Tommy  go  barefooted  this 
afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson 
quietly. 


Do  You  Know? 

Vice  President  Thomas  R.  Mar 
shall  told  one  on  himself  when  he 
was  in  Indianapolis  recently. 

'  We  were  attending  some  sort  of 
a  function  in  a  town  in  North  Caro- 
lina— Mrs.  Marshall  and  I" — he 
said. 

"There  was  a  convention  of  rail- 
way engineers  in  progress  there.  At 
the  railway  station  we  were  noticed 
by  the  leader  of  a  band  of  about  fif- 
tteen  engineers  and  he  immediately 
came  across  the  platform  to  greet 
me.  I  shook  hands  with  all  of  the 
men  but  one,  who  remained  on  the 
other  side  of  the  platform. 

"Finally  the  leader  of  the  crowd 
spied  him. 

"  'Hey,  Jim,  come  over  here  and 
shake  hands  with  the  vice  president,' 
he  said. 

"Jim  leisurely  came  over  and 
shook  hands. 

"Then  he  turned  to  his  partner. 

"What  'd  yuh  say  his  name  was? 
he  asked. 

"  'Marshall,'  said  the  other. 

"  'Vice  president  of  what?'  queried 
Jim." 

Lm  None  Escape 

One  day  a  college  youth  went  west 
and  got  work  on  a  farm.  He  wasn't 
very  well  informed  about  farm  life, 
but,  as  he  was  willing  to  work,  the 
farmer  hired  him.  That  night  the 
farmer  said:  "How  are  you  —  a 
pretty  good  runner,  boy?" 

The  collegian  swelled  with  pride. 
"I  took  the  prize  at  college  for  be- 
ing the  fastest  runner." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  farmer, 
"you  can  bring  in  the  sheep." 

Two  hours  later  the  young  man 
entered,  exhausted,  his  breath  com- 
ing in  short  gaspB. 

"Have  any  trouble?"  asked  the 
tanner,  grinning  to  himself. 

"I  got  the  sheep  in  easy  enough," 
said  the  youth,  "but  I  hud  an  awful 
time  catching  the  lambs." 

"Why,  I  haven't  any  Iambs,"  said 
the  farmer  in  surprise. 

Together  they  walked  to  the  pen. 
There  were  all  the  sheep  and  also 
five  jack-rabbits. — The  Pathfinder. 
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Week  of  Power  Farming  Demonstration 


Tun  twentieth  OBNWJRI  iWKUEit  Power  Show  at 
Fremont,  Neb.,  next  week,  September  H  to  13,  will  be  the 
largest  exhibition  of  power  larmlriK  machines  ever  held 
in  America.  Forty  tractors,  including  all  of  the  best 
makes,  will  plow,  disc,  harrow  and  seed  500  acres  <>i  stubble  and 
virgin  prairie.     Following  is  the  proKram  for  the  week: 

MONDAY — Tractor  Street  Parade;  Tractor  .Mens  Banquet  by 
the  Fremont  < '0111  mercial  Club. 

TUESDAY — Mid-West  Implement  arid  Ncl.raska  ami  Iowa 
Grain  Dealers'  Day.  Morning,  private  demonstration*.  After- 
noon, public  demonstrations;  1:8<M:80,  watermelon  fee<|  fur- 
nished by  Omaha  Implement  Dealer 

WEDNESDAY — Ak-Sar-lfen  ami  Omaha  Day.  M«u  iiIiik.  pri- 
vate demonstrations.    Afternoon,  public  demonstrations,  ls8Q« 

4:30. 

THURSDAY — Live  Stork  and  Umoln  Day.     Morning,  prhat. 

demonstrations.  Afternoon,  public  demonstrations,  1:80-4:30; 
Farmers'  Barbecue,  4:  .30-*:  00. 

FRIDAY-    Iowa  and  South  Dakota  Day.     Special  Plowing 

demonstrations. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

In  a  Nutshell 

I      "Papa,  what's  twins?" 

"Two  children  of  the  same  age, 
of  the  same  parents." 

"Why,  I  thought  they  was  a  philo- 
pena." 

On  the^Kead 

"What,''  asked  the  Sunday  school 
teacher,  "is  meant  by  bearing  false 
witness  against  one's  neighbor?" 

"I  know,'"  said  a  little  girl,  hold- 
ing her  hand  high  in  the  air.  "It's 
when  nobody  did  anything  and  some- 
body went  and  told  about  it." 

Foolish  Question 

Aunt  Eliza  came  up  the  walk  and 
said  to  her  small  nephew. 

"Good  morning,  Willie;  is  your 
mother  in?" 

"Sure  she  is,''  replied  Willie  truc- 
ulently. '  D  you  s'pose  I'd  be  workin' 
in  the  garden  on  Saturday  morning 
if  she  wasn't?'' — Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. 

Her  Question 

A  certain  prominent  dry  goods 
merchant  is  also  a  Sunday  school  su- 
perintendent. Not  long  since  he  de- 
voted the  last  few  moments  of  the 
weekly  session  to  an  impressive 
elucidation  of  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  and  afterward  asked 
with  due  solemnity  if  any  one  of  the 
"little  gleaners"  present  desired  to 
ask  a  question.  Sissy  Jones'  hand 
shot  up. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  designating 
her  with  a  benevolent  finger  and  a 
bland  smile,  "what  is  it  you  would 
like  to  know,  Cecelia?" 

"Please,  what's  the  price  of  them 
little  pink  parasols  in  your  show 
window  °" 

Cheering  the  Invalid 

They  sent  Willie  to  inquire  about 
the  condition  of  a  sick  neighbor,  giv- 
ing him  instructions  not  to  worry 
the  sick  man. 

Willie  returned  with  a  pleased 
look  on  his  face,  as  though  he  had 
carried  out  his  instructions  to  the 
very  letter. 

"I  tell  you,  mammy,  I  cheered  up 
Mr.  Smith  all  right.  I  told  him  thai 
when  he  died  we  was  all  going  to 
his  funeral  and  that  the  neighbors 
had  already  (hipped  into  buy  a 
wreath  for  his  casket,  and  I  only 
asked  him  one  question:  'What  was 
his  favorite'  flower?' 

"It  would  be  so  nice,  I  told  him, 
to  have  the  wreath  made  out  of 
them." — National  Monthly. 

1  oiiiiu       nasi iin  1  ions 

Winn  :> -.Mar-old  Teddy  dlspla\e,| 
the  shining  new  quarter  which  Mi. 
Mrown  had  nlven  him  down  at  the 
corner  ■tore,  BO  that  very  naturally 
asked  If  her  little  boy  had  said 
"Thank   \ou"  to  father's  friend. 

No  answer. 

"Surely  you  thanked  Mr.  lirown," 

she  persisted. 

Still  no  answer. 

OH    the   little  lace. 

"Teddy,  listen, 
have   said,  'Thank 

you  ?" 

No  answer  yet. 

1  •mim  here  rl»«n  r  little  sun.  Tell 
mamma  now.  Did  you  thank  Mr. 
Mrown  for  the  quarter?" 

"I  told  li Iin  thank  you,'  an'  lie 
snld  not  to  mention  It.  an'  I  tried 
not  to."     New  York  Tlim's*.' 


Trouble  showed 

You  ought  to 
you,  sir.'  Did 


Educational  Idea  Prevails  at  Iowa  State  Fair 

Introduction  of  the  Individual  Farm  Exhibit  is  Proving  More  Popular  Than  County  Exhibits 


^OWA'S  1913  State  Fair  has  set  an 
advanced  pace  for  this  class  of 
agricultural  and  live  stock  expo- 
sitions. For  many  years  Iowa 
has  been  conceded  one  of  the 
most  progressive  state  fairs  in 
the  United  States,  and  its  present 
onward  and  upward  tendency  in  exhibition  in- 
terests and  industry  is  only  the  evidence  of  the 
progressive  spirit  of  its  people.  Iowa  planned 
wisely  and  well  in  building  the  foundation  for 
its  State  Fair.  Its  founders  were  unbiased  in 
their  effort  to  measure  the  future  by  the  past 
and  provide  grounds  and  plans  that  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  needs  of  generations  yet 
unborn.  Its  spacious  fair  grounds,  while  am- 
ple for  present  needs,  indicate  that  greater 
economic  use  of  space  must  be  practiced  in  fu- 
ture development. 

Educational  Idea  Prevails 
Iowa  and  Iowa's  people  are  in  sympathy 
with  its  fair.  The  educational  idea  prevails, 
and  its  exposition  interests  are  closely  coupled 
with  its  educational  institutions  and  its  edu- 
cational forces.  These  are  made  a  feature  and 
a  part  of  every  department  of  this  great  ex- 
position. The  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  takes  an  active  part  in  the  fair  manage- 
ment. The  Agricultural  College  forces  are  thus 
brought  into  a  close  relationship  to  the  State 
Fair.  The  Agricultural  College  exhibit  is  one 
of  the  very  large  and  attractive  displays.  It 
has  its  special  building,  with  every  feature  of 
rest  and  comfort,  and  invites  the  tired  fair  vis- 
itor to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  what  the  state  is  doing 
for  agriculture. 

The  most  pronounced  feature  of  the  Iowa 
State  Fair  management  is  the  tendency  to  di- 
rect every  feature  of  display  toward  the  moral 
and  educational  effect  upon  its"  patrons.  The 
old-time  questionable  amusement  features  that 
were  once  thought  proper  for  fair  grounds  are 
today  refused  a  place  for  exhibition. 

The  improvement  in  system  and  arrange- 
ment of  exhibits  In  all  departments  of  this  fair 
are  very  noticeable  to  the  critical  fair  visitor, 
who  looks  upon  each  recurring  exhibition  for 
improvement.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  this  expression  used,  after  BO  me  fair 
closes,  when  reference  is  made  of  "How  was  the 
fair  this  year?"  "Oh,  Just  the  same  old  thing 
over  again;  no  change." 

Rest  for  the  Weary 

There  have  been  great  changes  In  the  Iowa 
grounds  in  making  the  parked  spots  more  at- 
tractive and  pleasant,  for  visitors.  The  new 
open  court  in  front  of  the  administration  build- 
ing deserves  special  mention.  This  is  a  large, 
shaded  picnic  or  rest  ground,  amply  provided 
with  seats,  where  splendid  concerts  arc  given 
at  stated  hours  throughout  the  day,  Just  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  hundreds  of  per  tool  who 


have  stopped  to  rest,  on  comfortable  seats,  or 
on  the  grass,  as  thousands  prefer  as  the  quick- 
est and  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  "that  tired 
feeling,"  which  most  fair  visitors  experience 
after  a  few  hours'  travel  over  the  fair  grounds. 

Exhibitors  are  taking  a  little  more  space 
•in  some  departments,  with  a  view  to  making 
a  more  attractive  display,  giving  more  demon- 
stration room  and  furnishing  more  rest  space 
for  visitors.  The  encouragement  to  more  at- 
tractive display  has  been  enhanced  by  length- 
ening the  exhibition  period  to  eight  days.  This 
fair  now  commences  with  a  complete  program 
for  Friday  and  Saturday  instead  of  making 
these  preparation  days,  as  formerly.  The  judg- 
ing starts  in  all  departments,  and  a  full  and 


Rest  and  Music 


THE  tired  fair  crowds  at  Iowa 
found  ample  opportunity 
to  rest  and  enjoy  beauti- 
ful music.  Wide  spaces 
under  the  trees  were  filled  with 
benches,  where  the  weary  people 
might  sit,  while  at  almost  any  hour 
one  or  another  of  the  excellent  bands 
on  the  grounds  was  performing.  The 
picture  on  the  opposite  page  shows 
how  this  privilege  was  appreciated. 
The  benches  and  grass  spaces  were 
always  filled,  though  there  was  room 
enough  so  that  they  were  never  over- 
crowded. This  photograph  was  taken 
on  Wednesday,  the  day  when  the 
attendance  records  for  the  week  were 
broken,  and  any  but  generous  accom- 
modations would  have  been  uncom- 
fortably crowded.  The  people  of 
Iowa  are  fortunate  in  having  an  ex- 
cellently managed  fair,  where  every 
comfort  Is  provided. 


complete  program  is  carried  out.  The  fair 
visitor  who  arrives  on  the  first  or  second  day 
will  be  better  entertained  and  have  a  hotter 
opportunity  to  see  than  If  ho  had  delayed  until 
the  crowd  and  jam  of  travel  to  the  fair  had 
commenced.  These  bediming  dnys  are  sure 
to  grow  In  popularity  with  the  people,  who  are 
anxious  to  see  the  fair  tint  rsmmoled  hy  such 
obstacles  as  are  met  with  where  great  crowds 
of  people  are  congregated. 

individual  Farm  Exhibit! 
One  of  the  Improvement"   nmdfl  this  year, 
and  which  Is  along  the  line  of  educational  state 
fair  progress,   hi  the  introduction   of  the  lndl 
vidual  farm  collective  exhibit.    This  classifica- 
tion takes  the  place  of  the  county  collective  ex- 


hibit, a  common  feature  of  display  with  many 
state  fairs,  but  one  which  carries  no  special 
educational  influence  with  it.  The  collective 
exhibit  is  purely  an  exhibition  of  farm  products, 
demonstrating  the  skill  of  the  exhibitor  or  ex- 
hibitors. A  few  persons  in  each  county  have 
become  expert  exhibitors  in  this  kind  of  a  con- 
test, and  the  display  does  not  demonstrate  any 
local  condition  of  superiority  more  than  that 
of  exhibition  skill.  The  individual  farm  ex- 
hibit shows  to  the  fair  visitor  what  sis  possible 
to  produce  on  the  farm  by  man's  own  efforts, 
and  stimulates  the  ambition  to  try  to  measure 
up  to  the  particular  farm  or  man  whose  basis 
of  production  is  the  exhibit  under  inspection. 
The  farm  name  is  also  an  inspiration  for  the 
sight-seer  to  go  home  and  name  his  farm  and 
build  his  own  monument  by  his  farm's  indi- 
vidual products  and  reputation. 

There  were  nineteen  individual  farm  col- 
lective exhibits  this  year.  These  nineteen  ex- 
hibits were  each  occupying  about  eight  by 
twelve  feet  shelf  and  wall  space,  making  a  nicely 
proportioned  display.  As  variety  and  decora- 
tive feature  of  exhibits  counted  in  the  scoring, 
as  well  as  quality  of  products,  there  was  a  neat- 
ness and  beauty  of  arrangement  in  these  dis- 
plays that  attracted  attention  and  the  favorable 
comment  of  sight-seers.  The  feature  of  general 
interest  was  the  fact  that  this  stuff  had  been 
produced  on  one  farm,  and  the  garden  truck 
patch*  grain  field,  meadow  and  orchard  each 
contributed  its  share. 

This  display  was  based  upon  an  outlay  of 
$S00s  to  be  proportioned  as  premiums  among 
the  contestants  according  to  the  score  each  re- 
ceived from  the  awarding  committee.  The  score 
for  a  complete  exhibit  was  100  points,  and  flftj 
was  the  score  necessary  to  win  a  pro  rata  In 
the  money  offered.  Thus  all  farms  whose  dis- 
play scored  fifty  points  or  more  were  entitled 
to  their  pro  rata  of  the  $.X00,  according  to  this 
score.  Those  articles  that  combine  In  making 
up  the  Individual  farm  collective  exhibit  are 
not  eligible  to  enter  in  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  farm  products  in  other  divisions  of  the 
fair.  It.  Is  the  purpose-  of  the  fair  management 
to  add  materially  to  this  line  of  display  by  cre- 
ating other  (lasses  of  Interest  to  the  farmer 
upon  similar  basis  of  Incentive. 

Agricultural  Building  Center  Of  Interest 

The  agricultural  building,  which  at  present 
Is   used    to   house   practically   every    feature  of 
farm  production  outside  of   live  sto.U,   has  be 
•MM  one  of  the  great  centers  of  Interest  on 
tho  Stale  Fair  grounds.     it   provides  space  for 

the  fruit  display,  both  fresh  fruits  and  cm  I 

fruits,  pickles,  preserves,  etc.  The  fresh  fruit 
exhibit  whs  an  Improvement  over  former  .veins, 
especially  In  quantity  and  variety  exhibited. 

Tim  showcase  plan  of  exhibit,  (be  putting  of 
an  much  us  possible  behind  kIhsh.  where  dust 
and  dl.t  are  excluded,  ami  where  the  handling 
frnvrtNrwi  os  paoe  ti:w) 
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Truth  About  Silos— Reliable  Information 


VI—Masonry  Silos  :  Materials  for  Concrete  Silos  :  Different  Kinds  of  Concrete  Silos 


MASONRY  silo  should  be  built  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  carry 
out  the  intention  of  making  it  a 
permanent  structure.  This  means, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  should 
be  built  In  strict  accordance  with 
mechanical  principles.  Owing  to 
the  weight  of  the  superstructure,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  solid  foundation  be  placed  beneath  it. 
This  should  be  broad  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  sustain  the  superimposed  weight  without 
any  possibility  of  settling.  In  some  very  few 
instances  this  precaution  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently observed  to  insure  stability,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  settling  of  the  superstructure 
to  one  side  so  that  it  presented  a  leaning  ap- 
pearance to  all  observers.  In  spite  of  this 
leaning,  in  each  case  the  structure  has  remained 
rigid  when  it  had  been  otherwise  properly 
built,  but,  being  out  of  plumb,  it  has  prevented 
the  silage  from  settling  properly  to  insure  it 
against  decay. 

The  circular  wall  of  the  superstructure 
should  be  strictly  perpendicular.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  proper  settling  of  the  contents. 

The  walls  of  a  masonry  silo,  of  whatever 
material  it  is  constructed,  should  be  properly 
and  thoroughly  reinforced  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  cracking  or  breaking.  As  an  or- 
dinary matter,  the  material  for  such  a  wall,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be,  when  laid  merely  in 
mortar,  does  hot  possess  sufficient  coherence 
to  hold  it  strictly  in  place  against  the  pressure 
to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  For  this  reason, 
proper  reinforcement  is  indispensable. 

Should  Be  Erected  by  Mechanics 

While  a  great  number  of  instances  have 
come  under  observation  where  farmers  them- 
selves, without  the  aid  of  a  mechanic,  have 
erected  their  own  masonry  silosi,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  firm,  erect,  substantial,  sat- 
isfactory structure,  it  is  probable  that  not  every 
farmer  is  well  enough  equipped  to  perform  this 
work,  unaided,  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A 
masonry  silo  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent 
structure  that  will  serve  more  than  one  genera- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  it  is  best,  and  in  the 
end  most  economic,  that  it  be  built  in  the  best 
manner  possible.  This  will  require  the  services 
of  a  mechanic  skilled  in  that  kind  of  work.  The 
extra  expense  of  the  employment  of  such  a 
mechanic  will  be  more  than  met  by  the  in- 
creased utility  and  permanence  that  he  gives*  to 
the  structure.  Unless  a  farmer  is  himself  me- 
chanic enough  to  build  the  right  kind  of  a 
superstructure,  it  will  be  best  for  him  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  mechanic  to  do  the  work. 
Proper  Materials  for  a  Concrete  Silo 

Concrete  is  a  mixture  of  Portland  cement, 
sand,  and  gravel  or  broken  rock.  Each  of 
these  materials  must  be  of  the  right  kind,  and 
be  used  in  the  proper  proportionate  amount. 
The  binding  capacity  of  Portland  cement  de- 
pends upon  the  material  of  which 
It  is  composed,  and  upon  the  fine- 
ness to  which  this  material  is  re- 
duced in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture. In  nearly  all  cases,  the 
Portland  cement  that  is  offered 
upon  the  market  today  is  composed 
of  the  right  materials,  so  that  the 
purchaser  need  have  no  trouble 
on  this  account.  But  not  all  Port- 
land cement  upon  the  market  to- 
day has  the  same  degree  of  fine- 
hess.  The  best  Portland  cement 
obtainable  is  of  such  a  fineness 
that  from  85  to  87  per  cent  of  it 
will  pass  through  a  screen  that  has 
200  meshes  to  the  inch.  This  will 
leave  from  13  to  15  per  cent  that 
will  not  pass  through  such  a 
screen.  When  studied  carefully 
through  a  glass,  such  coarse  par- 
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A  Vitrified  Clay  Tile  Silo 

tides  in  the  cement  have  the  appear- 
ance of  slag  or  cinders,  and  are  practically 
so  much  waste  material.  Any  cement  70  per 
cent  of  which  will  pass  through  such  a  screen, 
is  satisfactory  for  all  ordinary  uses.  The  large 
factories,  with  up-to-date  machinery,  are  able 
uniformly  to  produce  Portland  cement  of  the 
highest  quality.  But  there  are  in  various  locali- 
ties small  plants  that,  on  account  of  not  being 
equipped  with  proper  modern  machinery,  pro- 
duce a  Portland  cement  of  too  poor  a  quality 
to  merit  general  use  in  silo  construction.  Such 
inferior  cement  is  placed  upon  the  market  prac- 
tically at  the  same  price  that  the  best  quality 
of  cement  commands.    If  only  40  per  cent  of 


Two  Cement  Block  Silos  in  Nebraska  with  a  Herd  of  Pare  Bred  Hoi 

stein  Cows 


such  inferior  cement  will  pass  through  a  200- 
mesh  screen,  it  leaves  the  balance  of  60  per 
cent  in  the  form  of  waste  material,  which 
makes  the  remaining  40  per  cent  of  too  high  a 
price  to  be  commercially  profitable.  The  user 
should  bear  this  fact  in  mind — that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  finer  the  cement,  uni- 
formly the  better  is  its  quality,  and  the  more 
desirable  it  is  in  all  forms  of  cement  construc- 
tion. 

Best  Kind  of  Sand  to  Use 

The  sand  to  be  used  with  this  best  quality 
of  cement  should  be  clean  sand,  that  is,  sand 
that  is  free  from  any  mixture  of  clay  or  earthy 
materials.  It  should  not  be  too  coarse.  A  mod- 
erately fine  sand  is  better  for  cement  construc- 
tion than  coarse  sand.  It  should  be  what  is 
known  as  sharp  or  gritty  sand.  Any  sand  that 
contains  clay  or  earthy  material,  is  too  coarse, 
or"  lacks  sharp  edges,  is  undesirable  for  cement 
construction,  because  it  will  not  make  as  good 
binding  material. 

Some  builders  of  concrete  silos,  in  addition 
to  cement  or  sand,  use  gravel  or  broken  rock 
as  material  for  concrete  wall.  While  such  use 
of  gravel  and  broken  rock  cheapens  the  cost  of 
construction  to  a  certain  extent,  it  cannot,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  said  to  add  permanence  or 
strength  to  the  wall.  Its  use  possibly  should 
not  be  recommended,  except  in  cases  where  it 
may  be  had  at  little  expense,  and  where  the  cost 
of  sand  of  the  proper  quality  is  high. 

Proportions  of  Each  to  Be  Used 

The  relative  amount  of  cement  and  sand  to 
be  used  as  material  for  a  concrete  wall  will  de- 
pend to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  fineness  of 
the  sand.  It  will  take  more  cement  properly 
to  join  the  greater  number  of  particles  in  fine 
sand  than  will  be  required  in  coarser  sand.  The 
builder,  however,  should  not  be  afraid  of  using 
too  much  cement.  Some  cement  merchants,  in 
order  to  induce  a  greater  use  of  cement,  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  too  little;  in  this  way  cheap- 
ening construction  at  the  expense  of  stability. 
The  proper  proportion  for  the  best  concrete 
wall  for  a  silo,  with  sand  of  the  ordinary  qual- 
ity found  throughout  this  territory,  is  one  part 
of  the  best  Portland  cement  to  four  parts  of 
sand;  while,  if  gravel  or  broken  rock  is  used 
in  addition,  many  builders  have  built  a  satis- 
factory structure  by  using  one  part  of  cement, 
three  of  sand  and  five  of  broken  rock  or  gravel. 
It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  such  a  wall 
will  not  have  the  strength  and  the  durability 
of  a  wall  composed  exclusively  of  sand  and 
cement.  It  is  permissable  only  on  the  ground 
that  such  construction  costs  less  than  the  other. 
Mixing  the  Materials 
The  cement  and  the  sand  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  while  dry.  The  object  is  to  sur- 
round each  particle  of  sand  with  a  thin  coating 
of  cement.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  finer 
the  cement,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
valuable  it  is  for  the  purpose.  I* 
the  cement  is  not  thoroughly 
mixed,  so  that  each  particle  of 
sand  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  cement,  there  will  be  places 
in  the  structure  that  lack  proper 
binding  material,  and  consequently 
on  this  account  will  be  unable  to 
resist  pressure.  One  may  not 
overdo  this  matter  of  mixing. 
Right  here  is  where  the  concrete 
maker  fails  at  the  outset.  In  case 
gravel  is  used  or  broken  rock,  this 
should  be  added  after  the  dry 
sand  and  the  dry  cement  have 
been  thoroughly  mixed,  and  all 
three  materials  should  be  so  thor- 
oughly mixed  that  both  sand  and 
gravel  receive  an  adequate  coat- 
ing of  binding  material. 
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Some  Timely  Facts  About  Hog  Cholera 

Prevalence  of  the  Disease  Warrants  Further  Discussion  of  the  Subject 


the  disease. 


HILE  hog  cholera    was  so  alarm- 

Wingly  prevalent  throughout  the 
Missouri  valley  during  the  last 
season,  it  was  freely  prophesied 
by  many  scientific  investigators 
that  this  year  would  see  a  wide 
and  devastating  prevalence  of 
The  fears  expressed  last  year 
i  a  fair  way  to  become  truth  for  the 
present  season.  It  is  necessary  that  every 
owner  of  hogs  should  have  at  his  disposal  all 
information  possible  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
ease so  that  he  may  take  whatever 
measures  are  available  to  protect 
himself. 

Cholera  Probably  Blood  Infection 
The  specific  cause  of  hog  chol- 
era has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
ease develops,  and  from  the  way  in 
which  it  runs  its  course,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  it  is  caused  by  some 
noxious  germ.  The  manner  in 
which  the  infection  is  transmitted 
from  one  animal  to  another,  or 
from  one  location  to  another,  seems 
to  establish  this  hypothesis.  But 
the  germ  that  causes  the  disease — 
if  it  be  caused  by  a  germ,  as  it 
probably  is — has  never  yet  been 
discovered.  It  is  so  small  that  it 
will  pass  without  obstruction 
through  the  finest  porcelain  filter. 
Scientific  men  have  accordingly 
called  the  cause  of  the  disease  a 
filterable  virus,  because  no  filter 
has  been  discovered  that  will  iso- 
late it,  and  no  miscroscope  is  pow- 
erful eDOUgh  to  reveal  it  to  human 
vision.  A  "filterable  virus"  is 
nothing  new.  The  cause  of  measles 
and  scarlet  fever  in  human  beings, 
of  swamp  fever  in  horses,  and  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  cattle,  is 
each  known  as  a  filterable  virus. 
In  the  case  of  neither  of  these  dis- 
eases has  the  specific  germ  that  is 
supposed  to  cause  the  disease  been 
either  discovered  or  isolated. 
From  the  manner  In  which  the  dis- 
ease acts,  from  the  way  that  it  dis- 
tributes its  lesions  in  the  bodies  of 
its  victims,  in  such  a  way  that  no 
two  cases  are  exactly  alike,  it  Is 
concluded  by  scientific  men  that 
the  disease  is  originally  a  blood  in- 
fection. This  diseased  blood  causes 
lesions  in  the  different  organs  of 
the  body,  and  the  difference  in  the 
location  of  these  lesions  at  first 
gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  there 
were  as  many  different  diseases  aa 
there  were  different  locations  of 
lesions. 

Attacks  Most  Susceptible  Organs 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  however, 
that  this  infected  blood  in  the  hog 
causes  lesions  in  the  organs  that 
are  easiest  to  attack  and  most  sus- 
ceptible to  disease.  A  hog  may  have 
lungs,  a  strong  heart,  strong  kidneys, 


they  have  developed  sufficient  maturity  of  the 
digestive  tract  to  enable  them  easily  to  digest 
it,  and  other  errors  in  feeding,  produce  an  acid 
fermented  condition  of  the  digestive  tract, 
which  weakens  it  and  makes  it  susceptible  to 
the  characteristic  lesions  of  hog  cholera,  pro- 
moted by  the  infected  blood.  Any  deranged 
condition  of  the  digestive  tract  makes  it  a  nat- 
ural habitat  for  the  development  of  intestinal 
parasites.  These  intestinal  parasites  irritate 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mucus  membrane  that 
interlines  the  entire  digestive  tract.    The  irri- 


1 — Inner  Lining  of  Large  Intestine, 
Showing  Characteristic  Ulcers 


3 — Inner    Lining    of  Iniesniie, 
Showing  Inflammation  and 

Hemorrhages 


-  —  Intestines    Showing  Hemor- 
rhages.   (A  line  lias  been  drawn 

around  the  lymph  gland  in  the 

center,  which  is  much  swollen 
Mini  very  dark  in  color. 


I  —  Kidneys   Having  the  So-called 

"T  u  r  k  e  y-K  g  g"  Appearance. 

Note  Minute  Hemorrhage!  on 
Surface. 


strong 
strong 

liver,  and  still  have  the  vitality  of  the  digestive 
tract  impaired.  In  this  case,  the  lesions  would 
be  found  principally  along  the  course  of  the  di- 
gestive tract. 

Lesions  in  the  Digestive  Tract 
If  for  any  reason  the  digestive  tract  of  a 
hog  has  been  weakened,  its  vitality  lessened,  its 
vigor  impaired,  the  probability  is  that  the  char- 
acteristic lesions  of  hog  cholera  will  make  their 
first  appearance  there.  Anything  that  tenda 
to  lower  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  the  digestive 
tract  for  this  reason  should  be  carefully 
avoided.    Too  much  ccrn  to  young  hogs  before 


tation  start*  a  low  form  nf  Inflammation,  and  the 
functional  activity  and  vigor  <>f  'ho  whole  di- 
gestive process  is  impaired.  This  makcH  the  di- 
gestive tract  of  the  hog  especially  susceptible 
to  the  characteristic  lesions  of  hog  cholera. 

Different    Lesions  lllust  rated 

The  Illustrations  that  accompany  this  ar- 
ticle are  taken  from  extension  bullet  In  No.  37 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  1'nlvcrslty  of 
Minnesota.  They  will  nerve  amply  to  Illustrate 
what  is  hero  to  be  said  about  the  varloiiH  hog 
cholera  lesions.  The  footnote  under  each  Is 
sufficient  explanation  to  enable  any  reader  to 
nrrlve  at  a  full  understanding  of  them.  The 
first,  Horond  and  third   lllust  rations  show  the 


characteristic  intestinal  lesions  of  hog  cholera. 
Let  this  be  borne  in  mind — that  the  hog  whose 
intestinal  tract  is  kept  in  the  most  tonic  condi- 
tion is  less  susceptible  than  any  other  hog  to 
these  intestinal  lesions.  With  the  aid  of  these 
illustrations,  any  farmer  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine from  a  post-mortem  whether  his  hog 
was  suffering  from  what  might  be  called  the  in- 
testinal form  of  hog  cholera. 

If  the  lungs  of  a  hog  are  in  an  irritated, 
weakened,  diseased  condition  while  the  digest- 
ive tract  is  relatively  stronger,  the  probability 
is  that  this  infected  blood  will  pro- 
duce lung  lesions.  The  prevalence 
of  lung  lesions  in  outbreaks  of  hog 
cholera  has  led  certain  scientific 
men  to  diagnose  the  disease  that 
acts  in  this  way  as  something  en- 
tirely different  from  regular  hog 
cholera,  and  many  of  them  have 
given  to  this  form  of  the  disease 
a  distinctive  name  such  as  "swine 
plague"  or  "infectious  pneumonia." 
It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  the  infectious  blood 
from  a  hog  suffering  from  this  so- 
called  "swine  plague"  or  "infec- 
tious pneumonia,"  when  injected 
into  a  healthy  hog,  has  produced 
characteristic  hog  cholera  in  the 
hog  receiving  the  injection. 

The  lesson  to  be  taught  by  these 
lung  lesions  is  simple.  Everything 
that  will  tend  to  irritate  or  weaken 
the  function  or  impair  the  vitality 
of  the  lungs  should  be  avoided.  It 
has  been  said  that  more  hogs  die 
throughout  this  territory  from  dis- 
eases superinduced  by  breathing 
dust  than  from  any  other  cause. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  rather 
broad  statement,  and  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  exaggerated.  The  fact, 
however,  remains  that  breathing 
dust  does  irritate  the  lungs,  clog- 
ging the  air  passages  with  filth 
and  dirt,  and  impairs  the  functional 
activity  of  those  organs.  Ob- 
viously, then,  the  wise  course  for 
every  owner  of  hogs  is  to  handle 
his  hogs  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  breathe  as  lit- 
tle dust  as  possible. 
Should  Not  Be  Fed  on  the  Ground 
Hogs  that  are  fed  upon  the 
ground  in  dry  weather  are  obliged 
to  take  into  their  lungs  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  dust.  There 
havo  been  plenty  of  instances 
where  a  post-mortem  has  shown 
the  air  passages  of  the  lungtf 
clogged  and  filled  with  dirt  and 
mud,  which  his  produced  Irrita- 
tion and  weakened  function;! 
throughout  the  entlro  organ.  This 
might  be  avoided  by  feeding  In 
troughs  that  are  kept  damp,  Wd 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  con- 
structed In  lUCD  a  way  that  the  hog  cannot  rOOl 

f<„„i  „,,,  „f  ihetn  ""I"  the  ground.  Another 

reason  for  su<  b  feeding  Is  found  in  the  lad 
thai   It  Is  by  no  means  sanitary  to  rompcl  a 

1,,,^  p|e|<    <Hll    111':    feed    Iron!    all    Sorts    Ol  in- 

fectcd  and  filthy  matter  upon  the  ground. 

LOBg  Worms 

Certain  Internal  parasites  have  been  found 

Which  Inhabit  Hie  air  passages  of  tin-  lungs 
and  cause  Irrllttllon.  A  satlsfnrlnry  method 
of  Retting  rid  or  these  Is  not  at.  present  at  the 
disposal  of  the  average  farmer.  A  hard,  pern 
liar,  racking  cough  betrays  tho  presence  of 
llie  .j  parasites,  and  when  the  presence  in  HUH- 
(CONT1NUEO  ON  PAOB    Ni:  i  tk»N) 
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A  correspondent  of  Wallace's 
Farmer  heartily  endorses  the  pit 
silo. 


San  Francisco  consumed  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of 
coal  in  1912. 


A  cement  floor  in  a  corncrib  or  in 
a  granary  is  everlasting.  It  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  vermin 
proof. 


The  combined  production  of  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  increased  in  value 
over  that  of  the  previous  year  $2  5,- 
455, S73,  of  7.9  per  cent. 


People  interested  in  getting  good 
roads  should  remember  that  the 
building  of  the  road  is  only  a  part, 
of  the  work;  that  to  make  the  road 
permanent  it  must  be  kept  in  con- 
stant repair,  and  this  means  a  large 
item  in  the  expense  of  up-keep. 


Animals  may  be  protected  in 
large  measure  against  these  biting- 
flies  by  applying  lightly  but  thor- 
oughly the  following  composition- 
One  gallon  fish  oil,  two  ounces  oil  of 
pine  tar,  two  ounces  oil  of  penny- 
royal and  one-half  pint  of  kerosene. 
All  of  the  ingredients  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed. 


The  tenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Grain  and  Live  Stock  Association 
will  be  held  in  Omaha,  at  the  Hotel 
Rome,  December  17,  18  and  19.  It 
promises  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
significant  meeting  the  association 
has  ever  held.  Some  vital  problems 
will  come  before  the  convention, 
problems  that  the  association  is  at- 
tempting to  solve. 


Drouth-5tricken  Districts 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  that 
some  of  our  largest  and  usually 
most  successful  producing  districts 
have,  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
been  singled  out  by  fate  for  the  crop 
destroying  influence  of  heat  and  pro- 
tracted dry  weather.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  immature  crops  has 
caused  a  damage  resulting  in  some 
sections  to  almost  a  total  failure. 
These  are  the  mysterious  and  prac- 
tically unaccountable  features  that 
follow  in  the  course  of  human  events 
and  need  not  be  charged  up  to  any 
local  influence,  as  next  year  may  di- 
rect the  blighting  influence  upon 
some  other  section  of  country  whose 
agricultural  successes  and  achieve- 
ments have  in  the  past  been  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

The  southwest  Missouri  valley  dis- 
trict has  been  most  severely  hit,  be- 
cause of  its  extensive  corn  crop  acre- 
age which  has  unfortunately  been 
caught  in  its  most  tender  and  sensi- 
tive condition  for  injury.  The  ef- 
fect of  a  big  corn  crop  at  this  time 
over  the  entire  corn  belt  district 
would  mean  much  in  cheapening  the 
living  expense  of  the  whole  people. 
Big  crops  of  all  kinds  promise  more 
business,  and  more  business  means 
more  labor,  and  these  two  conditions 
promise  better  times  and  better  liv- 
ing for  the  people.  Crop  damage 
hurts  the  public  interests  just  to  the 
extent  of  the  damage  received. 

The  loss  of  a  corn  crop  will  very 
definitely  influence  against  the 
feeding  of  stock  for  the  fat  market, 
a  feature  of  grain  disposition  that 
has  become  so  closely  interwoven 
into  the  business  and  feeding  opera- 
tions of  the  western  farmer  as  to  be 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  farm 
routine  in  the  growing  and  market- 
ing of  crops.  The  rough  feed  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  is  recognized  as 
a  waste,  to  a  large  extent,  when 
there  is  not  corn  to  feed  with  it  to 
the  fattening  animals. 

The  very  active  demand  for  cat- 
tle of  all  kinds  has  been  influenced 
by  the  prospect  of  a  big  crop  of  all 
feeds,  including  corn.  Corn  is  the 
key  crop,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole 
crop  proposition  of  the  western 
country.  With  a  big  corn  crop,  all 
things  seem  possible;  without  it, 
there  is  nothing  possible  in  the  true 
sense  of  agricultural  and  live  stock 
achievements  completed  and  fin- 
ished for  the  market.  The  small 
grain  and  early  hay  crops  are  gen- 
erally up  to  the  average,  except  in 
the  districts  where  the  dry  weather 
set  in  early  and  retarded  growth  be- 
fore the  ripening  period. 

The  grass  crop,  both  hay  and  pas- 
ture grasses,  lias  been  greatly  cut 
down  in  yield  in  many  sections  of 
the  Missouri  valley.  Native  hay  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  is  an  all-sum- 
mer crop,  the  harvesting  commen- 
cing in  July  and  continuing  well  into 
September,  especially  when  the  frost 
period  does  not  damage  the  quality. 
July  drouth  shortens  and  materially 
injures  tht  upland  native  hay  crop. 
Alfalfa  is  the  greatest  drouth  re- 
sister  of  any  of  the  hay  grasses,  and 
will  immediately  revive  and  product 
a  good  growth  when  interferred 
with  by  hot,  dry  weather.  The  al- 
falfa crops  of  the  first  and  second 
cuttings  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 


souri have  been  satisfactory.  The 
third  crop  will  be  light  and  the 
fourth  is  yet  an  unknown  quantity, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  moist- 
ure or  the  lack  of  it. 

Duty  of  Town  and  Country 

This  is  an  age  of  organization,  a 
time  when  co-operative  interests 
may  be  made  truly  co-operative,  a 
period  of  business  activity.  Com- 
munity interests  well  organized, 
bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  mu- 
tual friendship '  and  business  rela- 
tionship, such  as  should  exist  be- 
tween man  and  his  neighbor,  are 
the  basis  of  prosperity,  and,  if  ex- 
isting in  any  community  of  intelli- 
gent people,  will  bring  as  a  reward 
happiness,  contentment,  w  e  a  1 1  h, 
honor  and  the  independence  of  its 
citizenship.  This  is  a  text  thai 
should  be  studied  by  everyone  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  country  town,  en- 
gaged in  any  line  of  lawful  business 
in  which  his  fellow-man  may  be  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested. 

Man  should  be,  and  is,  interested 
in  every  legitimate  business  carried 
on  in  his  neighborhood,  town  or  vil- 
lage. By  a  community  of  interests 
are  we  all  made  better  citizens  and 
more  resourceful  as  a  people.  Then 
why  not  organize  an  association  in 
which  all  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood can  take  an  interest  and  a  part 
in  helping  to  carry  out  its  objects 
and  purposes  for  the  betterment  of 
all?  Every  town  shoud  join  with  the 
formes  of  its  community  in  perfecting 
such  an  organiation. 

The  farmer  is  interested  in  the 
prosperity  and  business  success  of  his 
neighbor  in  the  town  that  he  patron- 
izes in  his  purchases  for  the  farm 
supplies,  and  where  he  buys  his  re- 
pairs and  machinery  to  prosecute 
his  farming  operations.  There  should 
be  a  closer  bond  of  business  interests 
between  the  farmer  on  the  farm  and 
the  merchant,  banker  and  mechanic 
in  the  country  town.  The  town  and 
the  country  surrounding  the  town 
should  be  on  the  closest  co-operative 
basis  in  all  matters  whereby  they 
can  become  of  mutual  advantage  to 
each  other.  The  more  business  de- 
velopment in  the  neighboring  town, 
the  more  the  lands  of  the  country 
'round  about  increase  in  value. 
There  is  a  mutual  interest  that  ex- 
ists between  farmer  and  merchant  or 
mechanic  that  in  a  sense  is  irresisti- 
ble. The  one  is  unconsciously  help- 
ing the  other. 

What  shall  the  organization  be°  It 
can  be  called  a  "Harvest  Home  Asso- 
ciation," a  "Farmers'  and  Citizens' 
Improvement  Club,"  of  the  town 
where  its  people  do  their  business  in 
trading,  postoffice,  etc.  It  can  be  a 
live  stock  and  agricultural  associa- 
tion and  hold  a  little  community  fair 
once  a  year,  and  be  made  to  develop 
until  it  becomes  of  county  import- 
ance. This  is  one  of  the -very  best 
plans  for  creating  a  county  fair  spirit 
where  no  county  fair  exists. 

Stable  flies,  those  that  bite  in- 
stead of  just  tickle,  are  said  to  be 
carriers  of  disease.  They  are  said 
to  breed  more  extensively  in  rotted 
straw,  especially  oat  straw,  than  in 
any  other  material.  Farmers  had 
better  look  out  for  their  straw  piles. 

When  the  hog  serum  plant  at 
Ames  is  finished,  it  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  400,000  c.  c.  per  week. 


An  Explanation 

Two  or  three  times  within  the  last 
year  farmers  have  had  bad  luck  in 
having  their  hogs  immunized 
against  cholera  by  the  use  of  hog 
cholera  serum.  Last  winter  a  resi- 
dent of  Nebraska  preferred  a  claim 
against  the  state  for  the  value  of 
his  hogs  that  had  died  as  the  result 
of  septicaemia  after  having  been  in- 
oculated with  hog  cholera  serum  for 
the  purpose  of  immunizing  them 
against  hog  cholera.  Two  or  three 
instances  have  been  reported  where 
septicaemia  or  some  kindred  dis- 
ease has  followed  immunization  with 
fatal  results. 

Septicaemia  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
fection by  a  specific  germ.  That 
this  germ  was  not  present  in  the 
serum  that  was  used  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  not  all  hogs  that  re- 
ceived the  serum  were  affected  with 
septicaemia.  Had  the  serum  itself 
contained  the  germs  of  septicaemia, 
all  hogs  would  have  suffered  from 
that  disease.  The  only  way  in 
which  to  explain  the  outbreak  of 
septicaemia  under  such  conditions 
is  through  the  probability  thai  the 
premises  in  which  the  hogs  were 
confined  were  infected  with  the  spe- 
cific germ  of  septicaemia.  The  hogs 
lying  upon  the  ground  were  in- 
fected through  the  wound  or  punc- 
ture made  by  the  instrument  used 
in  injecting  the  serum.  This  is  not 
only  possible,  but  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable. 

The  operator  in  each  case  was  an 
experienced  man  and  was  careful  to 
use  proper  antiseptic  precaution. 
The  fault  cannot  be  laid  at  his  door. 
The  premises  undoubtedly  were  in- 
fected, and  the  hogs  took  the  infec- 
tion from  the  premises  through  the 
wound. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  safe,  it 
would  be  a  wise  precaution  for  every 
owner  of  hogs  to  transfer  them  to 
a  new  and  fresh  inclosure  at  the 
time  of  immunization.  This  would 
protect  them  from  such  infection. 

The  Horse  Plague 

Will  there  be  a  recurrence  of  the 
horse  plague  of  last  year,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  thousands  of 
horses  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Mis- 
souri? This  is  a  question  that  is 
now  causing  some  inquiry  in  Kan- 
sas, where  horses  are  reported  dying 
with  disease  symptoms  very  similar 
to  those  of  a  year  ago.  Stafford, 
Kan.,  is  the  locality,  and  Dr.  W.  J. 
Wallace  is  the  veterinarian  in  charge 
of  the  diseased  animals.  It  is  quite 
important  that  very  close  attention 
be  given  over  this  entire  district  that 
suffered  loss  last  year,  in  order  that 
fatal  results  be  guarded  off  if  pos- 
sible. 

The  same  mysterious  cause  is  lia- 
ble to  recur.  Its  former  fatal  effect 
was  quite  generally  charged  up  to  the 
pastures.  A  study  of  this  disease 
should  be  taken  up  where  left  off 
last  year  to  see  if  a  more  accurate 
definition  cannot  be  had  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  guarding  off  of  this 
dreaded  horse  fatality. 

A  fruit  grower  in  Ohio,  who  has 
a  peach  orchard  of  eighty-five  acres, 
■ontaining  7,000  trees,  kept  off  the 
frost  last  spring  by  the  use  of  or- 
chard heaters.  The  result  was  the 
saving  of  4,000  bushels  of  first- 
grade  fruit  for  the  market  


Pasture  Land  Values 

The  value  of  the  pasture  lands  is 
much  greater  than  most  land  owners 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  crediting 
up  to  these  acres.  Every  farmer 
should  keep  an  account  with  his 
pasture  fields  for  one  season  and 
see  just  how  many  cattle  and  horses 
each  pasture  inclosure  will  accom- 
modate for  the  pasture  season;  then 
estimate  it  by  the  acre  and  find  what 
it  has  really  produced  per  acre  in 
pasture  value  per  season.  At  the 
same  time  estimate  the  land  used  for 
meadow,  the  amount  of  hay  pro- 
duced per  acre  and  what  it  costs. 

It  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  land  own- 
ers that  there  is  a  very  important 
money  consideration  in  grass  lands, 
or  lands  commonly  termed  pasture 
lands.  There  is  and  has  been,  how- 
ever, a  very  wide  difference  in  the 
producing  ability  of  these  grass 
lands.  The  poorest  land  on  the 
western  farm  has  usually  been  left 
for  pasture,  possibly  without  any 
consideration  as  to  the  pasture  value. 
In  addition  to  being  kept  cropped 
off  bare  all  the  year  by  overstock- 
ing, these  grass  lands  have  never 
had  the  advantage  of  anything  put 
back  in  way  of  tame  grass  seeds  or 
fertilizers,  except  the  droppings  of 
the  grazing  animals.  In  fact,  the 
lands  devoted  to  pasture  have  not 
been  taken  into  account  in  the  crop 
estimates  of  the  farm. 

There  is  not  enough  attention  paid 
to  the  .,uilding  up  of  good  pastures 
to  make  them  .productive  to  tfie  high- 
est degree.  The  fact  that  the  pasture 
is  used  to  feed  the  stock  of  the 
farm  through  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  year,  from  the  first  of  May 
to  the  frst  of  November,  is  evidence 
of  its  importance  and  its  value.  The 
pasture  furnishes  half  of  all  the  liv- 
ing of  the  farm  animals  throughout 
the  year  without,  any  harvesting  ex- 
penses, cultivation  or  labor.  It  pro- 
duces beef  faster  and  cheaper  than 
any  other  process  yet  discovered;  it 
produces  the  best  and  cheapest  milk 
in  the  largest  quantity. 

The  making  of  pastures  has  not 
received  the  attention  that  it  should. 
The  meadow,  when  it  commences  to 
deteriorate,  when  it  ceases  to  be  of 
value  for  hay,  is  then  good  enough 
for  pasture.  The  run-out  meadow 
on  most  farms  becomes  the  cow 
pasture.  Of  course,  blue-grass  and 
white  clover,  two  recognized  pasture 
grasses,  are  often  sown.  Why  not 
use  some  of  the  larger  hay  grasses, 
and  thus  grow  more  grass,  more 
feed  per  acre  to  be  pastured  off  by 
the  live  stock  of  the  farm  at  less 
expense?  More  pasture,  more  silo 
feeds,  will  be  the  practice  on  most 
farms  within  the  next  few  years. 


Hogging  Down  Corn 

Hogging  down  corn  Is  said  by 
some  people  to  be  the  most  practica- 
ble way  of  handling  corn  and  hogs. 
If  by  practical  is  meant  the  way  in- 
volving the  least  lEbcr,  tho  state- 
ment is  probably  true.  But  it  is 
uneconomic  just  the  same.  Advo- 
cates of  this  method  say  not  a  bushel 
will  be  wasted  by  the  method.  If 
by  this  is  meant  that  all  the  corn 
will  be  eaten  by  the  hogs,  It  Is  true. 
Hut  there  Is  enormous  waste  just 
the  same. 

A  hog  will  eat  more  food  thM  it 


can  use.  Whatever  of  what  it  eats 
it  cannot  use  is  wasted.  It  is  worse 
than  wasted.  Whenever  a  hog  eats 
more  than  it  uses,  the  excretory  or- 
gans become  congested  and  over- 
worked in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
material  that  it  cannot  use.  More 
than  this,  part  of  the  energy  de- 
rived from  what  it  does  use  is  used 
up  in  getting  rid  of  what  it  cannot 
use. 

No  hog  should  be  fed  all  it  can 
eat.  It  should  be  fed  what  it  can 
use,  and  no  more.  To  feed  more  is 
waste.  More  than  this:  eating  more 
than  can  be  used  lowers  the  vitality 
and  the  resisting  power  of  the  hog 
and  makes  it  susceptible  to  disease. 

Hogging  down  corn  is  a  lazy  man's 
device,  and  lazy  men's  devices  are 
generally  uneconomic  and  wasteful. 


Feed  for  Drouth  Cattle 

Who  will  feed  the  cattle?  This  is 
getting  to  be  a  question  frequently 
asked  by  those  interested  in  the  cat- 
tle industry,  the  meat  suppliers  and 
producers  of  corn  outside  the  drouth 
injured  sections.  It  is  reasonably 
certain  that  there  will  be  more  cat- 
tle than  usual  fed  this  season  outside 
the  regular  corn  and  cattle-feeding 
districts.  The  opportunity  to  buy 
cattle  that  have  been  involuntarily 
forced  upon  the  market,  owing  to 
lack>  of  pasture  and  feed  to  keep 
them,  has  stirred  up  a  disposition 
among  farmers  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  drouth-damaged  districts  to  be- 
come feeders,  to  the  extent  of  their 
feed  supply.  Thus  prospects  for 
higher-priced  beef  have  determined 
many  who  have  not  been  feeders  to 
make  the  venture,  even  on  the  pros- 
pect of  high  prices  for  corn  and  hay. 

The  disposition  of  the  cattle  of  the 
country  that  must  be  shipped  out  of 
the  dry  districts  is  a  matter  that  will 
adjust  itself,  though  in  too  many  in- 
stances necessitating  great  loss  be- 
cause of  the  expediency  of  moving 
them.  There  is  just  the  same  condi- 
tion of  shortage  in  cattle  throughout 
the  country  that  there  was  before 
the  drouth  developed,  and  there  is 
room  for  these  cattle  "in  sections 
where  there  is  plenty  of  feed  and  a 
very  great  shortage  of  cattle.  It  is 
not  exactly  because  there  is  no  room 
for  the  cattle  that  they  are  being 
forced  out  of  the  dry  districts,  and 
in  many  instances  sacrificed  on  over- 
stocked markets.  It  is  the  bringing 
together  of  the  farmer  with  plenty  of 
feed  and  the  cattle  offered  for  sale. 

The  cattle  forced  out  are  largely 
breeding  cattle  and  stock  cattle 
suited  for  farm  conditions,  and 
rdiould  be  held  in  the  country  for  fu- 
ture use.  The  cattle  suited  for  feed- 
ers will  certainly  be  sought  by  the 
farmer  and  feeder  who  has  the  hit y 
and  corn  to  feed  and  fatten  them. 
The  silo  will  be  employed  (|uit.e  ex 
tensively  In  providing  feed  for  many 
rattle  that  will  be  prepared  for  the 
slaughter.  II;iy-fed  and  silage  led 
cattle  will  comprise  a  feeding  Indus- 
try more  general  In  use  thl»  fall  than 
In  the  past. 

The  outride  or  loi  fdi-n  <  om pet  It  ion 
in  meat  supply  doen  not  pn'wnt  an 
alarming  aspect,  Hiich  as  to  glVi  Mi" 
cattle  feeder  •'"•>'  »P«,,-I.*il  concern. 
The  meat  product  >,r  lliiH  country  will 
be  needed  at  home,  and  every  indica- 
tion now  points  toward  higher  rather 
than  lower  prices. 


We  Have 

21  Ways  of  Helping  You 
In  Personal  Letters 


With  an  expert  authority  at  each 
"way"  to  point  you  right.  This  is 
the  widely  known  personal  service 
back  of  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal 
that  it  has  taken  20  years  to  build  up 
and  was  used  the  last  twelve  months 
by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
women  without  a  penny's  charge. 
Not  through  the  magazine  and  in 
print,  either,  but  personally,  direct- 
ly and  confidentially,  by  mail:  in 
personal  letters  sent  to  you  the 
moment  your  question  comes. 

Here  are  the  21  "ways"  of  this  personal  service: 
Any  question  about 

1.  Clothes:  Girls', Women's  or  Children's; 

2.  Millinery:  Making  or  Trimming  a  Hat; 

3.  Etiquette:  Good  Manners  and  Good  Form; 

4.  Pretty  Girl  Questions:  Beauty  and  Health; 

5.  Building  a  Little  House; 

6.  How  Can  I  Make  Money  at  Home? 

7.  Piano  Questions:  By  Josef  Hofmann; 

8.  Books  and  Reading :  By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie ; 

9.  Correct  Speaking  and  Writing; 

10.  Social  Work  in  the  Church; 

11.  Any  Kind  of  Needlework; 

12.  The  Table,  Cooking  and  Menus; 

13.  School  Entertainments; 

14.  Every  Kind  of  Home  Party; 

15.  Any  Kind  of  Music; 

16.  How  Can  I  Run  My  Home  More  Easily? 

17.  Prospective  Mothers; 

18.  The  Baby:  Food,  Care,  Clothes; 

19.  Girls'  Heart  "Affairs"; 

20.  Interior  Decoration; 

21.  Quotations  and  Dates. 

Pretty  complete,  isn't  it?  Where  it  isn't,  there  is 
another  department  that  covers  anything  not  in- 
cluded above. 

And  all  at  the  free  service  of  any  reader  of  The 
Ladies'  1  Iodic  Jounu//,\\  hethef  she  buys  the  magazine 
or  subscribes  for  it.  A  booklet,  entitled  "TbeStory 
of  600,000  Invisible  Hands,"  tells  something  about 
this  service.  A  postal-card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  T/ie  / .m/ies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

the  curtis  publishing  company 
indkit;ni)I.n<  i.  square 
PIULAD&LPHIA.  Pennsylvania 
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Educational  Idea  Prevails  at  Iowa  Fair 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 


by  anxious,  inquisitive  visitors  is 
prevented,  is  being  looked  upon  with 
great  favor  by  the  Iowa  State  Fair 
management.  All  fine  textile  ex- 
hibits, painted  china,  bread  and  cake, 
pickles,  preserve,  etc.,  are  being  pro- 
vided with  glass  cases  for  exhibition. 
The  threshed  grain  is  exhibited  un- 
der glass,  in  galvanized  iron  boxes, 
and  thus  kept  free  from  dirt  and 
handling.  The  arrangement  of  the 
exhibition  tables  and  cases  through- 
out this  building  accommodate  large 
crowds  and  lessen  congestion  in 
crowded  isles. 

Poultry  and  Game  Exhibit 

The  poultry  industry,  especially 
the  farm  poultry,  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  careful  study  and  experi- 
mentation in  view  of  developing  the 
highest  practical  condition  for  profit 
in  poultry  growing.  The  dressing  of 
fowls  for  market  and  for  economical 
home  use,  where  the  fowl  was 
stripped  from  the  bones,  leaving  its 
skeleton  entirely  bare  of  flesh  and 
yet  retaining  the  meat  in  one  un- 
broken piece  to  roll  up  and  bake  or 
roast  without  the  least  particle  of 
bone  to  contend  with,  was  one  of 
the  features  of  poultry  demonstra- 
tion work  that  was  taught  each  day 
at  the  poultry  department.  There 
were  2,100  fowls  on  exhibition,  rep- 
resenting every  breed  and  variety 
produced  in  this  country. 

The  game  exhibit  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair  is  one  of  the  very  attractive 
and  novel  displays,  and  is  interesting 
both  to  the  farmer  and  the  hunter. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
set  aside  and  properly  fenced  twen- 
ty-two acres  of  rough,  hilly  timber 
land  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
State  Fair  grounds  for  the  propa- 
gation of  game,  especially  quail  and 
pheasant  of  the  varieties  best  suited 
for  stocking  up  the  brush  and  tim- 
ber districts.  This  enterprise  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  State  Fair  ex- 
hibit. Thousands  of  visitors  travel 
to  this  remote  corner  of  the  grounds 
to  see  the  foreign  birds  and  novelties 
in  breed  and  style  of  pheasant,  quail, 
duck,  goose,  etc.,  that  are  kept 
within  the  confines  of  the  twenty-two 
acres  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

Many  farmers  have  their  applica- 
tions in  for  a  few  of  these  birds  in 
order  to  raise  them  on  their  own 
farms  as  insect  destroyers.  Fifteen 
hundred  young  birds  have  been 
raised  this  summer  from  this  colony, 
and  these  will  be  distributed  this  fall 
over  the  state  where  there  are  brush 
and  timber  for  their  protection.  As 
they  multiply  there  will  be  seasons 
that  the  hunters  will  be  permitted 
to  slaughter  them  unmolested.  Large 
cement  basins,  with  running  water, 
are  built  in  the  deep  gulches  and  ra- 
vines to  provide  the  water  fowls  with 
congenial  surroundings. 

The  Beef  Cattle  Show 

Beef  cattle  have  been  bringing 
high  prices  the  last  year.  Many 
breeders  had  sold  so  low  that  they 
had  not  enough  young  stuff  on  hand 
to  make  a  full  show  herd,  and  con- 
sequently stayed  at  home.  Hot 
weather  has  made  it  bad  to  fit  cat- 
tle, and  an  unusually  backward,  wet 
spring  made  a  very  busy  set  of  farm- 
ers during  the  early  summer.  Con- 


sequently, there  were  many  who  did 
not  show.  Quality  of  exhibits  was 
good  in  most  cases. 

Aberdeen-Angus  put  up  the  best 
show  they  have  ever  had.  Classes 
ranged  from  ten  to  twenty  entries 
each.  Quality  and  fitting  were 
superb.  The  herds  of  McHenry, 
Battles,  Binnie,  Miller  and  Escher 
vied  for  chief  honors. 

Herefords  were  not  so  numerous 
as  usually.  Des  Moines  generally 
gathers  a  goodly  number  of  white 
faces  in  her  arena,  but  not  so  this 
year.  Cudahy's  aged  Mill,  Fairfax 
16th,  which  went  around  the  circuit 
undefeated  last  year,  was  set  down 
for  grand  champion,  and  that  honor 
was  allotted  to  the  extremely  smooth 
Harris  bull,  Repeater  7th.  This  calf 
was  sired  by  Repeater  of  show-yard 
fame  several  years  back.  He  was 
first  as  senior  yearling  and  junior 
champion. 

Galloways  were  not  so  numerous 
as  usual,  either.  Straub's  strong 
herd  from  Nebraska  was  detained  at 
home  as  a  result  of  the  season's  tor- 
nado and  drouth.  Charles  Escher 
judged  the  small  number  present  in 
his  customary  capable  manner. 

Shorthorns  started  extremely 
weak  in  aged  classes,  but  there  were 
large  classes  of  younger  animals  and 
much  excellent  quality  displayed. 
Sultan  Mina  was  first  in  a  class  of 
three  aged  bulls  and  was  later  made 
grand  champion.  Saunders  won  first 
in  senior  calves  on  a  double-bred 
Cumberland's  Last.  This  chap  was 
a  roan  of  September  birth  and 
weighed  1,050  pounds.  His  immense 
scale,  coupled  with  his  goodness  all 
over,  made  him  an  outstanding  win- 
ner. He  was  later  made  junior 
champion  and  Iowa  grand  champion. 

Female  classes  were  larger  than 
most  bull  classes.  Harding  and 
Saunders  vied  for  chief  honors  here, 
and  the  former  succeeded  in  getting 
the  championships.  Most  breeders 
and  feeders  prefer  the  roan  color.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of 
animal  si  of  each  color  in  a  large  show 
such  as  Des  Moines.  For  instance, 
in  the  majority  of  classes  there  were 
more  roans  than  all  the  other  colors 
put  together.  White  has  of  recent 
years  had  the  ban  lifted  from  it  in 
Shorthorn  circles,  and  some  of  the 
best  winners  are  of  this  color.  In 
fact,  Harding's  Village  Flower,  which 
"won  the  grand  championship  after 
winning  in  the  junior  yearling  class, 
was  a  snow  white. 

Percheron  Horses 

The  French  draft  horse  has  been 
transplanted,  and  now  we  must  call 
him  the  American  draft  horse.  At 
Des  Moines  we  might  even  call  him 
the  Iowa  draft  horse,  for  Iowa  exhi- 
bitors were  certainly  in  evidence. 
The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
show  was  the  fact  that  the  home 
grown  colt  could  win  from  the  im- 
ported one.  The  breeders  who  had 
grown  their  colts  properly  had  them 
just  as  large  for  their  age  as  the  ones 
direct  from  France.  Save  for  the  un- 
docked  tails  of  those  bred  in  the 
states,  it  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to 
discriminate  between  the  two  kinds 
as  they  appeared  in  their  classes. 

One    often    hears    the  objection 


raised  to  prize  winning  horses  that 
they  will  never  be  heard  from  in  the 
breeding  herd.  Many  colts  are  un- 
doubtedly crowded  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  impair  their  breeding  qualities, 
iowever,  just  because  a  horse  has 
been  a  champion  at  some  big  show  is 
no  indication  th;  he  will  never  be- 
come famous  as  a  producer.  The 
Percherons  on  display  this  year  of- 
fered good  evidence  of  this.  A 
glance  at  the  ped  ^rees  of  the  prize 
winners  would  show  in  most  in- 
stances that  the  sires  have  been  show 
horses.  For  instance,  of  the  first 
four  Carnot  colts  shown  in  the  vari- 
ous classes,  ranging  from  mature 
horses  down,  there  were  two  which 
won  first,  one  which  secured  third 
an<3  another  fourth  prize.  These 
were  won  in  large  classes  where  the 
competition  wis  keen.  Likewise  the 
produce  of  Calypso  and  other  sires 
of  equal  showyard  honors  were  con- 
sistent winners. 

In  aged  stallions,  Jeun,  a  Carnot 
colt  owned  by  Fox  of  Genoa,  Neb., 
secured  the  blue.  He  is  a  black  of 
great  breadth  with  ample  bone,  well 
set  limbs  and  the  best  of  feet.  Sam- 
uel Bell  of  Ohio,  who  did  the  award- 
ing, counted  him  as  good  a  type  as 
his  sire. 

In  3-year-olds  Dunhams  caught 
first  and  second,  on  very  large,  heavy- 
boned  colts  which  were  but  recently 
imported,  while  Nelson  of  Iowa  se- 
cured third  on  a  Carnot  colt  im- 
ported last  year.  He  resembled  his 
sire  in  being  extremely  blocky  and 
heavily  muscled. 

In  2-year-olds  there  were  eight- 
een entries.  McMillan  caught  the 
blue  on  a  Romeo  colt  named  Mata- 
dor, which  won  third  a  year  ago  in 
the  futurity.  Two  Carnots  were 
placed  over  him  then  and  these  were 
not  exhibited  this  year  This  colt  car- 
ries a  perfect  top  line,  being  short 
and  strongly  coupled.  He  might 
carry  a  trifle  more  length  to  his  hind 
ankles,  but  he  was  easily  the  top  of 
the  classes  shown. 

Mare  classes  were  large.  Small  ex- 
hibitors filled  most  of  the  classes.  It 
looks  good  to  see  a  farmer  buy  a 
team  of  pure  bred  mares,  but  it  looks 
better  to  see  him  return  to  the  fair 
several  years  later  with  a  bunch  of 
large,  growthy  colts  from  these 
mares. 

Shire  Horses 
The  English  cart  horse  failed  to 
make  the  showing  made  by  the  Bel- 
gians and  Percherons.  While  qual- 
ity was  good,  numbers  were  lacking. 
Alex  Gilbraith  judged  these,  and  his 
work  was  very  good  and  well  ac- 
cepted. While  he  is  a  Clydesdale 
man,  yet  he  adheres  to  the  correct 
Shire  pattern  when  judging  Shires. 
He  sought  the  long  ankled  horse  with 
no  tendency  to  side  bones,  and  also 
gave  quality  of  limbs  considerable 
preference.  Truman's  farm  made  a 
large  showing.  Their  11-year-old 
mare,  Tatton  Aurora,  proved  to  be 
quite  a  drawing  card.  She  was  a 
strong  winner  at  British  shows  prior 
to  her  recent  importation.  Her 
English  weight  was  recorded  at 
2,4  90  pounds,  although  she  was 
scarcely  over  2,400  pounds  as  she 
appeared  at  Des  Moines.  Even  so, 
she  is  a  veritable  monster.  Her 
width,  depth  and  length  are  such  as 
one  seldom  sees  in  a  drafter  of  any 
breed.  She  came  from  the  Boro-Fen 
farm  of  Mr.  Griffin,  which  is  on  the 


Wash  in  eastern  England,  and  on  his 
low-lying  meadows  there  grows  a 
grass  which  produces  Shires  of  im- 
mense scale. 

Belgian  Horses 

Iowa  farmers  seem  to  like  a  horse 
with  a  good  middle.  They  have 
found  that  this  kind  is  always  fat 
and  ever  in  demand  by  the  city  hors^ 
buyer.  From  the  interest  centered 
in  the  judging  of  the  Belgian  horses, 
one  would  infer  that  these  possess 
characteristics  which  make  them 
popular  with  the  average  farmer. 
Irrespective  of  faults,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  of  the  large  display  of 
Belgians  on  hand,  there  were  very 
few  which  lacked  in  depth  of  body. 
We  would  like  them  better  if  they 
carried  their  backs  straighter  and 
were  not  so  meaty  in  their  hocks,  but 
as  a  breed  they  surely  are  splendid 
in  heart  and  body  girth.  As  among 
the  Percherons,  the  bulk  of  the  en- 
tries were  from  Iowa  farms.  In  num- 
bers, this  breed  exceeded  any  on  the 
grounds.  The  largest  class  was  the 
2-year-old  fillies.  There  were  twen- 
ty-one led  out  for  this.  Prof.  Ken- 
nedy judged  quickly  and  satisfactor- 
ily. His  speed  received  many  com- 
ments from  the  ringside.  The  type 
of  winner  seemed  quite  consistent,  he 
adhering  to  the  qualities  of  ample 
scale  and  muscle. 

The  experienced  horseman  readily 
recognizes  a  Belgian  by  his  type  of 
body,  head  and  legs  and  even  by 
the  shortly-docked  tail.  An  ama- 
teur might  be  sadly  deceived,  how- 
ever, were  he  to  use  color  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  a  horse  of  this 
breed.  A  dark  iron-gray  colt  shown 
in  the  yearling  class  looked  much  like 
a    Percheron.     Several  coal-blacks 

(CONTINUED    ON  PAGE  TWELVE) 


W  Men  Wanted 

tgp^    ^  AUTO  BUSINESS 

2»JD/  , <av  Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from 
InyLyfflnl  $75.00  to  9150.00  per  month,  Learn, 
!  Hi  |JP  I       about  automobiles  In  six  weeks  by 

|fy$jTHE  "SWEENEY  SYSTEM" 

@r  J\iS  °'  practical  experience.  In  onr  machine 
1/  shop,  garage  and  on  the  road  yon  learn  by 
V  actual  experience  how  to  repair-  drive,  demon- 
I  strate  and  Bell  automobiles. 

/    PRIFF  Write  today  for  catalog  and  certi- 

f     '  cate.  entitling  you  to  free  *75  course 

in  running  traction  engines — we  own  three  trac- 
tors. Only  auto  school  in  the  world  teaching 
traction^crine.    Spml  name  today. 

SWEENEY    AUTO  SCHOOL 
1115  Woodland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


0.1. C.  Flying  Swede 


All  Metallic  Portable  Grain  Dump 
and  Elevator,  the  best,  safest  and 
strongest  machine  of  its  kind  on  the 
market  because  of  jts  special  and 
unique  construction. 

Our  No.  1  Flying  Swede  Elevator  all 
complete  with  hood,  hopper,  lifting' 
jack  and  trucks  from  factory  to  you, 
only  $95.00.  Write  today  for  our  cata- 
logue No.  12,  which  shows  our  full 
line  of  implements,  buggies,  wagons, 
stoves,  sewing  machines,  etc.  You 
save  money  by  ordering  from  us  di- 
rect instead  of  paying  big  trust  prices 
to  their  agents  for  old  line  style  ma- 
chines. 

The  Flying  Swede  i  and  6  h.  p.  gaso- 
line engines  are  wonderful  machines 
to  do  light  and  heavy  work  at  small 

cost.  We  made 
the  price  so  low 
to  place  one  in 
each  locality  at 
once.  Our  cata- 
logue   tells  all 


about  them. 


Write  for  it  today  and  we  will  send 

it  at  once. 

O'NEIL  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  Marseilles,  Illinois 


Reo  the  Fifth 

Fall  Series 

Electric  Starter — Electric  Lights 
Completely  Equipped  for  $1,175 


30-35  h.  p. 
34  z  4-in.  tires 
New-Style  Body— 
Roadster  or  Touring  Car 


Now  $220  Less 


Last  season's  model  of  Reo  the  Fifth, 
with  electric  starter  and  complete  equip- 
ment, sold  at  $1,395.  And  the  year  was 
our  record  year,  exceeding  our  previous 
year  by  25  per  cent. 

Now  we  have  added  many  improve- 
ments. And,  without  sacrificing  one  feat- 
ure, without  skimping  one  part,  we  are 
quoting  the  car  at  $1,175  complete. 


This  is  how  we  have  done  it: 

The  best  electric  starters  cost  much  less 
this  year.  Our  chassis  is  standardized. 
Our  capacity  is  largely  increased. 

All  the  special  machinery,  jigs  and  tools 
for  this  chassis  have  been  charged  against 
previous  output.  These  items  from  now 
on  are  wiped  out  from  our  cost. 


So  we  offer  you  now  the  best  car  that 
R.  E.  Olds  ever  built.  We  offer  the  hand- 
somest car  that  ever  went  from  this  fac- 
tory. And  we  offer  a  price  $220  less  than 
a  car  of  this  class  ever  sold  for. 

This  is  the  greatest  innovation  which 
has  ever  been  offered  in  the  history  of  the 
Reo  concern. 


Reo  the  Fifth  with  Many  Improvements 


The  New  Things 

Now  comes  this  car  with  a  new- 
Style  body — a  low,  rakish,  low-hung 
body.  A  wider  body.  A  cowl-front 
body'  with  a  gondola  back — the  very 
latest  mode. 

The  instrument  board,  with  all  in- 
struments set  flush,  is  brought  within 
reach  of  the  operator. 

The  windshield  is  ventilating,  clear 
vision  and  rain  vision.  The  search- 
lights have  dimming  attachment. 
The  upholstering  is  deep  and  soft. 

There's  a  new-style  tire  carrier  on 
the  back,  which  also  holds  the  tail 
light  and  the  number  tag  in  a  man- 
ner which  complies  with  all  laws 

We  add  an  electric  horn. 

The  transmission  has  been  changed 
in  ways  which  accomplish  utter  si- 
lence. 


Electric  Starter 
Electric  Lights 

Now  Reo  the  Fifth  comes  com- 
pletely equipped  with  all  that  modern 
cars  require.    No  extras  are  needed. 

Electric  self-starter— electric  lights. 

Speedometer — windshield — electric 
horn. 

Mohair  top,  curtains  and  envelope. 
Extra  demountable  rim. 
Tools,  robe  rail,  etc. 

Our  Exclusive 
One-Rod  Control 

This  car  alone  has  our  center  rod 
control.  A  rod  which  connects  di- 
rectly with  the  gears.  No  outsirle 
levers,  no  connecting  links. 

The  gear  shifting  is  done  by  mov- 
ing this  rod  only  three  inches  in  each 
of  four  directions.  And  the  rod  isn't 
in  the  way. 


No  side  levers,  no  brake  levers. 
Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  The  driver's  entrance  from 
either  side  is  clear.  These  appealing 
features  are  found  in  no  other  car. 

Every  Feature 
Retained 

We  still  retain  every  costly  feature 
which  made  this  car  distinctive.  It 
is  still  the  best  ear  R.  E.  Olds  can 
build,  after  26  years'  experience. 

The  steel  is  twice  analyzed,  so  the 
strength  is  made  certain.  Each  vital 
part,  at  much  added  cost,  is  given 
50  per  cent  over-capacity. 

The  gears  are  tested  for  75,000 
pounds  per  tooth  — I  lie  springs  for 
100,000  vibrations. 

The  car  is  over-tired.  We  use  U 
r  Her  bearings  and  I'M)  drop  fogging";. 
The  carburetor  is  doubly-heated. 


All  the  extremes,  all  the  costly  pre- 
cautions which  made  this  car  famous 
are  here.  All  the  tests  and  inspec- 
tions—  all  the  margins  of  safety  —  all 
the  utter  exactness.  This  car  is  built 
for  low  cost  of  upkeep,  and  to  run 
year  after  year  as  well  as  it  runs  when 
new. 

Now  with  all  these  unique  features, 
with  all  these  improvements,  we  quote 
you  a  saving  of  $220.  That's  the  result 
of  three  years'  concentration  on  a 
single  model.  Such  a  car  at  inch  u 
price  would  be  otherwise  impossible. 

Look  where  you  will,  you  will  not 
at  this  price — nor  anywhere  near  It — 
Rod  a  car  you  would  think  of  pre- 
ferring. 

We  have  denier*  in  n  thouiinnd 
town*.  Go  ire  lhi»  new  model  nnd 
n*k  when  you  can  get  one.  Alao 
write  for  our  coining  with  full  apeci- 
ficationa,  detail*  and  companion!. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.  °S5iE"  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Price,  $1,575.    Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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OLIVER 

Tractor  Gang  Plow 


The  Oliver  Engine  Gang  Plow 

A  RE  you  in  the  market  for  a 
Tractor  Gang  Plow?    If  you 
are,  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
new  features  on  the  OLIVER.  We 
call  your  particular  attention  to 

the  new  bail  construction.  This  gives  uni- 
form width  and  depth  of  furrow  and  pre- 
vents spreading  of  bases  and  beams.  The 
user  can  have  a  more  accurate  center  line 
of  draft  with  the  Oliver  than  any  other 
make  of  the  same  size  and  number  of  bases. 

The  individual  lever  and  gauge  wheel 
gives  an  even  depth  of  furrow.  Users  like 
the  great  flexibility  and  ease  of  handling. 

In  fact,  the  Oliver  combines  all  the 
known  features  that  make  for  success  when 
the  user  is  confronted  with  tough  hard 
work.  Insist  on  getting  the  Oliver  with 
your  Traction  outfit. 

Write  for  full  information. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

GENERAL  OFFICE:    SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Works  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities. 


Educational  Idea  Prevails  at  Iowa  Fair 


(CONTINUED    PROM    PAGE  TEN) 


were  also  to  be  seen.  Likewise  there 
were  bays  with  white  trimmings  and 
these  could  almost  be  mistaken  for 
the  light  feathered  American  bred 
Shires.  The  breed  colors  most  in  evi- 
dence were  the  blue  and  red  roans, 
the  sorrel,  chestnut,  bay  and  brown. 

In  the  aged  stallion  class  a  blue 
roan  of  Lefebure's  caught  the  blue 
ribbon.  He  was  almost  first  and 
champion  a  year  ago.  The  sensation 
of  the  show  appeared  in  the  red  roan 
3-year-old,  Farceur,  from  the  Crown- 
over  stables.  He  looked  as  near  a 
perfect  draft  horse  as  the  Belgian 
breed  has  ever  produced.  He  shows 
a  large  amount  of  quality  in  limbs, 
his  cannon  bones  being  as  clean  and 
flat  as  a  Clydes  and  his  hind  legs 
carrying  that  placement  which  makes 
him  a  powerful  mover. 

The  growing  popularity  of  this 
breed  is  ever  noticeable.  Their  ex- 
treme massiveness,  limbs  free  from 
excessive  hair  and  disposition  free 
from  meanness  make  attributes 
which  the  average  man  appreciates. 

Futurity  Contests 
Several  years  ago  a  futurity  con- 
tests for  yearling  draft  colts  was  in 
augurated.  Breeders  enter  their 
pure  bred  colts  of  both  sexes  when 
they  are  weanlings.  The  judging  is 
done  at  the  Iowa  fair  each  fall  when 
these  colts  are  yearlings  past.  Prizes 
amounting  to  large  sums,  besides 
trophies,  are  given.  The  first  prize 
in  several  breeds  receives  over  $2  00. 
A  committee  of  three  does  the  award- 
ing in  each  breed.  These  contests 
have  worked  wonders  among  Amer- 
ican draft  horse  breeders.  Such  prizes 
give  an  incentive  not  only  to  breed 
the  best,  but  to  feed  and  care  for 
them  as  well.  This  year  there  were 
many  entries  in  each  breed,  and  the 
contest  was  at  a  high  pitch  upon 
Tuesday  while  the  judging  was  go- 
ing on. 

Morgan  Horses 
The  little  historic  Morgan  may 
yet  come  into  his  own.  The  Iowa 
people  persist  in  offering  premiums 
for  this  once  famous  strain  of  light 
horses,  and  each  year  witnesses  a 
goodly  number  of  them  on  hend. 
This  year  there  was  a  large  display, 
there  being  twelve  aged  stallions, 'and 
the  other  classes  were  proportion- 
ately large.  Needless  to  say,  there 
was  a  wide  variance  in  the  types  of 
the  entries.  In  the  mature  stallions 
there  were  blocky  little  1100-pound 
individuals  and  there  were  rangy 
coachers  weighing  upwards  of  1,400 
pounds.  Two  years  ago  a  Hackney 
breeder  did  the  judging.  He  picked 
for  action,  irrespective  of  other 
qualifications    aside    from  quality. 

Last  year  George  Rommell  of  the 
United  States  department  of  animal 
industry  pinned  the  ribbons.  His 
work  in  breeding  Morgans  at  the 
Vermont  experiment  farm  gave  him  a 
type  to  work  for.  The  breeders  were 
satisfied  that  he  was  adhering  to 
what  they  called  a  correct  type.  This, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  placed 
a  stallion  first  in  the  aged  class 
which  the  year  before  had  won  noth- 
ing, showing  against  the  same 
horses.  This  year  J.  O.  Williams,  the 
government  horse  breeder  at  Port 
Collins,  Colo.,  did  the  judging.  It  is 
indeed   a   pleasure   to   say   that  he 


picked  consistently  for  the  same  type 
that  Mr.  Rommell  did.  Pessimists 
v/Ho  last  year  said  there  was  no  Mor- 
gan type  because  the  judge  did  not 
pick  the  same  each  year,  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  their  grievance. 
But  few  boys  have  been  reared  on  the 
farm  the  last  century  who  have  not 
Teceived  an  early  appreciation  of 
Morgan  horses  from  some  wiry  little 
animal  which  their  fathers  pro- 
claimed to  be  of  Morgan  stock. 
Mule  Show 

Missouri  has  always  claimed  chief 
honors  in  the  breeding  of  hybrids.  If 
one  can  judge  by  the  exhibits  of 
Iowa-raised  donks  at  Des  Moines 
there  will  be  keen  competition  be- 
tween the  two  states  for  this  honor 
in  the  future.  Just  imagine  a  7-year- 
old  brown  mare  mule  weighing  1,900 
pounds!  Another  white  mule  weigh- 
ing 1,650  pounds  secured  champion- 
ship honors  over  all  the  grounds. 
This  animal  was  pronounced  the  best 
mule  ever  displayed  at  Des  Moines 
by  the  judge,  Wt  A.  Dobson.  His 
legs  were  as  clean  and  qualitated  as 
those  of  a  thoroughbred.  His  white 
hoofs  stood  squarely  under  him  and 
in  size  compared  favorably  with  those 
of  a  medium  sized  draft  horse.  An- 
other extra  good  mule  was  an  iron 
gray  18-months-old  colt  which 
weighed  1,150  pounds.  He  was 
framy,  heavy-boned,  large  jointed 
and  incidentally  well  eared.  There 
were  many  others  of  merit  of  which 
Iowa  might  well  be  proud. 

The  stock  show  was  almost  en- 
tirely an  Iowa  affair.  Very  few  ex- 
hibitors came  from  without  the  state 
and  those  that  did  found  ample 
competition  by  the  local  people.  It 
was  surely  commendable  that  so 
strong  a  showing  could  be  made  by 
Iowa-owned  stock,  and  even  more  so 
when  we  consider  that  these  animals 
were  nearly  all  raised  in  the  state. 
Years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
America  could  not  compete  with 
Europe  in  producing  draft  horses. 
Today  we  see  Iowa  bred  colts  at  the 
fair  winning  prize  after  prize  from 
imported  stock.  The  same  holds  true 
with  cattle  and  sheep.  The  fair 
does  well  to  offer  special  premiums 
for  Iowa  owned  stock,  as  by  so  doing 
it  adds  incentive  to  the  local  man  to 
come  forth  with  his  best. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  the 
larger  the  cow  the  larger  the  profit,  other 
tilings  being  equal.  The  principle  has  been 
established  through  the  investigations  of  gov- 
ernment experts  and  is  generally  recognized. 

When  a  cow's  milking  days  are  over,  size  iSj 
still  an  important  factor.  The  big  Holsteln- 
Friesian,  weighing  anywhere  from  1.000  to 
1,800  pounds  with  her  clean  white  fat  well 
distributed  through  her  muscular  system, 
proves   a  most  profitable   dairy   beef  animal. 

Send  for  F*REE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklet. 

Holstein-Priesian  Asso.,  F.  L».  Hough- 
ton, Sec'y. 
Box  179,   Brattleboro,  Vt. 


UuilJ  a  re-inforced  concrete  lank  in.one  day  with  Lock- 
Form,  which  is  reinforcement  and  (urm  in  one 

CONCRETE  TANK 

No  cracks,  no  rust,  less  cost  than  any  other  tank  made. 
FREE-How  you  can  build  Tank*  and  Silos. 

The  Edwards  Metal  Structures  Co. 

1225  *CST  ****  ST--  Kansas  cm.  mo. 
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Our  Young  People 


The  Flicker  on  the  Fence 

Between  the  songs  and  silences  of  the 
Tappfnf  ehr.s0no1dU,feasn1onee.l  tune  full  of 
I  falT^o1'  a^mu'sin- "speH.  sometimes. 

When0^hingsrwdaasymoSt.y  different,  least- 

wlse  In  many  ways;       •  . 
And   I  have  a  lonesome  feelin    and  a 

longln'  for  these  times, 
Which  somehow   fits  exactly   with  the 

vellowhammer's  chimes.   

There's  a  kind  of  grace  hangs  over  them 

-the  days  of  other  years- 
That  makes  a-sighln'  for  them  next  best 

to  sheddln'  tears. 

I'd  like  to  see  the  cradlers  go  a-wadln' 

W.ththsriee?ehsthrolferdalnup    and  'spenders 

off  and  sweatin'  like  the  rain 
It's  an  old  man's  foolish  notion,  but  I  d 

The  ^SVTtneV'a^tln'  ring  out 
And^t^m^n'  down  to  eat 
Of  ^freshen  «P  on 
TnerehTaVadn' in^Kkand  hayin'.  and 
hnrvestin'  those  days  .  „ 

W..B      ™*?.f  old  t,mes' 

they  very  seldom  stays. 
Now  the  reaper,  like  some  circus,  comes 
WithaKCinandnfa^cey  Vfndin-s,  and  like 
Befor^it-rtimeTor  dinner-no  odds  how 
ThatmachineTiH  turn  its  tail  and  quit, 
Thereof  nhoab\?SSmnn'  \i  *Te.  cradlers,  no 
For  ^f^Vk^the  thing  is  done 

and  wheat  is  in  the  shock. 
I  listen  to  the  clangin'  till  I  ain't  got 

And  the  on"ye'thing  old-fashioned  is  the 
flicker  on  the  fence. 

The  boys  are  off  to  college,  girls  paintin' 

chinaware  ..  ,  „ 

Or   playln'   the  piano   or     outm  oir 

somewhere:  ... 
And  I  feel  so  kind  of  lonesome  with  the 

new  things  all  about: 
I  am  like  a  tallow  candle,  a-waitin  to 

be  snuffed  out.  . 
I  look  around  to  find  a  sign  that  I  ain  t 

lost  my  sense.   

And  get  mv  beamings  when  I  hear  the 

flicker  on  the  fence. 

— S.  M.  McManus. 


The  Flicker 

The  rotten  stumps  and  hollow 
trees  about  your  farm  are  almost 
sure  to  he  inhabited  by  a  wood- 
pecker, which  most  of  us  call  the 
flicker,  although  he  has  a  number 
of  other  names — yellowhammer,  ant- 
fa  i  r  d,  hlghholder,  golden-winged 
woodpecker  and  others.  Most  of 
you  know  the  flicker  by  one  name  or 
another,  as  he  is  common  all  over 
the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, from  the  gulf  to  Canada,  and 
he  stays  all  winter  except  in  the  very 
northern  states. 

The  flicker  is  a  large  bird,  almost 
as  large  as  a  pigeon,  with  a  very 
long,  sharp  bill  and  a  speckled,  yel- 
low breast,  with  a  black  crescent 
across  'his  chest.  By  these  things 
you  may  always  know  him,  but  some 
of  his  other  markings  differ  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  He  may 
have  a  red  Bpot  on  his  head  and  be 
yellow  under  the  tail  and  wings,  with 
a  white  rump,  or  he  may  be  red  un- 
der the  tail  and  wings,  with  red 
cheek  patches  and  no  red  spot  on  his 
head,  but  he  is  a  flicker  either  way. 

You  will  find  him  working  his 
way  up  a  tree  or  post,  digging  for 
worm  eggs  i. '  rlden  in  the  bark,  or 
hopping  about  in  the  garden  picking 
up  ants  or  bugs.  lie  likes  choke 
cherries,  too,  and  other  wild  berries, 
but  he  Is  not  much  Inclined  to 
bother  with  our  cultivated  fruit, 
which  he  probably  considers  taste- 
less The  flicker  is  ofen  confused 
with  the  yellow-bellied  sapsucker,  a 
woodpecker  which  girdles  the  trees 
and  sometimes  kills  them,  but  he 
should  not  be.  He  Is  a  great  deal 
larger  than  the  sapsucker  and  Is  a 


very  valuable  bird,  doing  a  lot  of 
good  and  little,  if  any,  harm. 

Flickers  lay  from  four  to  seven 
eggs  in  a  clutch,  and  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  those  eggs  they  lay  some 
more.  One  pair,  whose  eggs  were  re- 
moved as  fast  as  they  were  laid, 
made  a  record  of  seventy-one  eggs  in 
seventy-three  days.  They  need  to 
raise  a  lot  of  little  birds  or  we  would 
soon  have  no  flickers,  as  their  large 
size,  bright  coloring  and  trusting  dis- 
position make  them  easy  victims  of 
thoughtless  boys,  who  have  been  de- 
stroying them  and  stealing  their  eggs 
for  generations  past. 

The  voice  of  the  flicker  is  most 
unpleasant,  but  he  has  more  sense 
than  some  birds,  and  people,  and 
keeps  still,  attending  strictly  to  busi- 
ness, a  good  deal  of  the  time.  The 
little  ones  in  the  nest  make  a  sound 
like  the  buzzing  of  bees,  a  fact  that 
has  probably  saved  many  a  flicker's 
life  by  scaring  thieves  and  other  in- 
truders away.  THE  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story) 
A  Trip  to  Kansas  City 
By  Velma  Cook,  Aged  12,  Garden 
City,  Kan. 
One  day  last  spring  mother,  sister 
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and  myself  started  for  a  visit  to  see 
the  sights  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Kansas.  We  were  detained  one  night 
by  a  wreck,  but  we  arrived  in  Kan- 
sas City  the  next  day  at  the  large 
Union  depot. 

Then  we  took  a  street  car  and  ar- 
rived at  my  cousin's  just  in  time  to 
help  can  their  excellent  peaches  and 
large,  red,  tame  plums.  And  they 
didn't  taste  like  shipped-in  fruit. 

The  next  day  my  cousin  took  us 
in  a  street  car  to  see  the  sights.  We 
saw  many  large  buildings  and  the 
ten-cent  store,  where  they  sell  ice 
cream  cones  three  for  a  nickel.  We 
then  changed  cars  and  crossed  the 
viaduct,  which  is  one  and  one-quar- 
ter miles  long.  After  crossing  that 
we  passed  several  pretty  streets  and 
across  the  Missouri  river,  and  saw 
men  fishing,  and  some  small  steam- 
ers and  several  large  boats,  and 
crossed  many  other  bridges. 

Then  we  went  home  anl  rested  a 
couple  of  days,  and  then  we  went  to 
see  the  parks — two  large  ones  and 
several  small  ones.  The  first  one 
was  the  Electric  park,  and  we  took 
our  dinners  and  stayed  all  day.  We 
saw  many  pretty  scenes  and  some  os- 
triches— some  were  hitched  to  carts 
- — and  ostrich  eggs  as  large  as  a  per- 
son's head,  and  worth  $25.  The 
park  gets  its  name  from  the  electric 
lights,  resembling  different  objects. 
We  went  on  the  scenic  railway,  which 
was  lots  of  fun,  and  on  many  other 
things. 

Another  day  we  went  to  Swope 
park.  The  entrance  of  the  park  was 
very  pretty,  with  several  large  stone 
blocks  or  posts,  with  moss,  ferns  and 
flowers  growing  on  the  sides.  There 
were  beautiful  play  grounds,  flowers 
and  many  animals  and  birds. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Queer  Home 
By   Ruth  L.   McKenney,   Aged  14, 
Palmer,  Neb. 
A  month  or  so  ago  I  set  one  of 
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those  box  traps — family  mouse  traps, 
they  call  them — in  an  old  cupboard, 
where  we  keep  empty  fruit  jars.  For 
a  while  it  worked  all  right,  and  I 
caught  several  mice.  Then  the  mice 
learned  how  to  pull  down  the  tin 
door  and  get  out,  and  I  would  find 
the  bait  gone  and  no  mice,  so  I  quit 
looking  at  it,  but  just  left  it  there. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  get  the 
trap  to  set  in  another  place  and  see 
if  it  would  catch  a  mouse.  I  had 
not  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  was  very. much  surprised  when,  on 
opening  it,  I  found  it  occupied.  A 
mouse,  having  gotten  in  and  found 
the  way  to  open  it  and  get  out,  had 
decided  that  it  would  make  a  nice 
home,  and  there  I  found  a  nest  with 
six  soft,  furry,  pretty  little  baby 
mice  in  it. 


Additional  Stories 

Helen  Panowicz,  Burwell,  Neb.;  Everett 
Van  Horn,  North  Loup,  Neb.;  Esther 
Cover,  Cozad,  Neb.;  Marie  Tomsik,  Ver- 
digre,  Neb. 


LIGHT  BREAKS  IN 
Thoughtful    Farmer    Learns  About 
Coffee 


Many  people  exist  in  a  more  or 
less  hazy  condition  and  it  often  takes 
years  before  they  realize  that  tea 
and  coffee  are  often  the  cause  of  the 
cloudiness,  and  that  there  is  a  sim- 
ple way  to  let  the  light  break  in. 

A  worthy  farmer  had  such  an  ex- 
perience and  tells  about  it  in  a  letter. 
He  says: 

"For  about  forty  years  I  have  had 
indigestion  and  stomach  trouble  in 
various  forms.  During  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  I  would  not  more  than 
get  over  one  spell  of  bilious  colic  un- 
til another  would  be  upon  me. 

"The  best  doctors  I  could  get  and 
all  the  medicines  I  could  buy  only 
gave  me  temporary  relief. 

"Change  of  climate  was  tried  with- 
out results.  I  could  not  sleep  nights, 
had  rheumatism  and  my  heart  would 
palpitate  at  times  so  that  it  seemed 
it  would  jump  out  of  my  body. 

"I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  relief  for  me  and  that 
I  was  about  wound  up,  when  1  saw 
a  Postum  advertisement.  I  had  al- 
ways been  a  coffee  drinker,  and  got 
an  idea  from  the  ad.  that  maybe  cof- 
fee was  the  cause  of  my  trouble. 

"I  began  to  use  Postum  Instead  of 
coffee  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  I 
felt  like  a  new  man.  The  rheuma- 
tism left  me,  and  I  have  never  had 
a  spell  of  bilious  colic  since. 

"My  appetite  Is  good,  my  digestion 
never  was  better  mid  I  can  do  moro 
work  than  before  for  forty  years. 

"I  haven't  tasted  coffee  since  1  he 
gan  with  Postum.    My  wile  makes  It 
according  to  directions  and  1  relish 
It  ns  well  ns  I  over  did  coffee,  and  I 
wax  certainly  a  slave  to  coffee." 

Nam*  Riven  by  Postum  Co.,  Haiti" 
Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  copy  of  the 
little  book,  "The  Read  to  Wcllvllle." 

Po  i  ii  m  comes  In  t  wo  forum: 

Hernial      Postum       Hill'.)      In'  Well 

liollod. 

Instant  Pont  ii  ill  Ih  n  soluble  pow- 
der     A   le.'i'tpoonrill  ill'l.iol  \ .   .  <  1 11 1  f  - 1<  I  v 

lu  I  cup  of  hot  water  nnd,  with  the 
addition  or  crenm  nnd  sugar,  makes 
n  delicious  beverage  Instantly. 
"Thoro'H  a  reason"  for  PoHtum. 
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Make  the  most  of  every  trip 
with  rod  and  gun. 

Take  a 
KODAK 

with  you 

Illustrated  catalogue  at  your  dealers^ 
or  by  mail.  Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

398  State  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


LargestJWakers 
Heatings  Cooking 
Appliances 
in  the  Woi^ld 

Sold  by 
First-class  Dealers 
Everywhere, 

The  J4ichigan  Stove  Company 


DETROIT 


CHICAGO 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


GET  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  TO  ORDER 
With  You  and  Get  a  FREE  GATE 


To  get  you  to  order  early  this  fall 
we  are  going  to  give  away  500 
more  gates  at  ODce.  Built  en- 
tirely of  Channel  Steel,  and  filled  with  steel  rods. 
Stronger  than  any  three  others.  PRICE  IS  RIGHT. 
(See  this  gate  at  Iowa,  JJ'eb.  and  Minn.  State 
fairs.)  Address 

C.  L.  GADE,  118  Main  St.,  Xowa  Falls,  la. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  -f 
temperature  Winter  or  $um-^5n?j^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost.      iejikbS-m  is£ 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  ESfBP 

Plan,    ft  will  bring 'you  100  pictures  ^tfttwCf^j- 

of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now. 

Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago^nV" 
Aermotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madissn  Strcoti,  Oakland,  I  J  I  Cal. 


SWFFT  PI  AVFR  Seed  for  Fall  sowing.  Price 
O  if  L»Li  1    VLUYLR  an(J  circ.u]ar  how  to  grow 

it,  "Free."  John  A.  Sbeehan,  Falmouth,  Ky.  R.  4. 


Pate 

Two  shall  be  born  the  whole  wide  world 
apart, 

And  speak  in  different  tongues,  and 
and  have  no  thought 

Each  of  the  other's  being,  and  no  heed; 

And  they,  o'er  unknown  seas,  to  un- 
known lands, 

Shall  cross,  escaping  wreck,  defying 
death; 

And  ail  unconsciously  shape  every  act 
And   bend  each   wandering  step   to  this 
one  end — 

That  one  day,  (Jut  of  darkness,  they  shall 
meet 

And  read  life's  meaning  in  each  other's 

eyes. 

And  two  shall  walk  some  narrow  way 
of  life 

So  nearly  side  by  side,  that  should  one 
turn 

Ever  so  little  space  to  left  or  right, 
They    needs    must    stand  acknowledged 

fclC©  to   f  3.CG  ' 

And  yet,  with  wistful  eyes  that  never- 
meet, 

With  quaking  hands  that  never  clasp 
and  lips 

Calling  in  vain  to  ears  that  never  hear, 
They   seek   each   other   all   their  weary 
days, 

And  die  unsatisfied— and  this  is  Fate. 

—Susan  Marr  Spalding. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"Mother  used  to  make  a  kind  of 
rice  pudding,"  a  man  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "that  I  wish  I  could  get 
now.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to 
watch  her  make  it  often.  She  took 
about  three  quarts  of  milk  in  a  big 
pan  and  put  in  three  tablespoons  of 
rice  and  a  lot  of  raisins  and  some 
salt.  Then  she  set  the  pan  in  the 
oven  and  heated  it  slowly  for  a  long 
time.  When  she  took  it  out  of  the 
oven  it  was  a  solid  mass  like  custard, 
and  the  grains  or  rice  were  all- 
swelled,  but  perfectly  separate.  We 
used  to  have  half  milk  and  half 
cream,  with  grated  nutmeg  in  it,  to 
eat  on  the  pudding,  and  we  children 
all  loved  it.  I  wonder  why  they 
don't  make  such  things  today?" 

This  sounds  like  an  easy  recipe. 
Do  any  of  you  know  how  to  make 
this  rice  pudding? 

Regarding  Women's  Clothes 

The  newspapers  and  magazines 
seem  to  be  much  exercised  about  the 
present  styles  in  women's  clothes. 
Recently  one  of  the  papers  came  out 
with  the  statement  that  many 
women  were  doing  without  suits 
this  year  rather  than  buy  the  out- 
rageous styles  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing firms  were  turning  out.  This 
was  most  evidently  written  by  a 
man  whose  wife  had  been  "work- 
ing" him  for  a  tailor-made  suit.  It 
is  easy  to  buy  extreme  styles  if  one 
is  so  foolish  as  to  want  them,  but  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  buy  sensible 
clothes.  The  narrow  skirts  are  the 
most  sensible  things  women  have 
worn  in  many  a  day,  but  they  may 
be  made  so  narrow  as  to  be  ridicu- 
lous. Any  ready-made  clothing 
house  carries  suits  with  skirts  made 
wide  enough  so  that  one  may  take 
a  good,  long  step,  but  so  cut  that 
they  have  style.  The  clothing  firms 
know  that  there  are  enough  sensi- 
ble women  to  make  it  pay  to  manu- 
facture sensible  styles,  and  they  al- 
ways carry  such  styles,  as  well  as 
the  more  extreme  things  which  the 
foolish  women  buy. 

THE  EDITOR. 


When   Your  Boy   Starts   to  School 

When  your  little  boy  first  starts 
to  school,  with  his  slate  and  dinner 
pail,  there  will  be  a  lump  in  your 
throat  that  will  be  hard  to  swallow. 
You  will  realize  then  that  he  is  fast 
growing  away  from  the  baby  age. 
At  night  when  he  returns  you  will 


notice  the  proud  tilt  to  his  curly 
head.  He  is  much  inclined  to  be  in- 
dependent now.  If  you  can  keep  his 
confidence  at  this  time  and  through 
the  years  to  come,  all  will  be  well; 
otherwise  you  will  have  many  anx- 
ious moments. 

At  first  the  little  fellow  comes 
home  with  all  his  troubles  and 
pleasures.  If  you  listen  and  advise 
him,  he  will  continue  to  place  his 
confidence  in  you.  Now,  someone 
says,  "Tattling  should  not  be  en- 
couraged." There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  telling  of  his  own  joys 
and  sorrows  and  telling  the  faults 
of  his  playmates.  One  should  never 
encourage  a  child  to  tell  other  chil- 
dren's faults.  Then  someone  says, 
"Let  a  child  fight  his  own  battles." 
That  is  as  it  should  be,  but  good 
advice  will  certainly  help  our  boy  to 
fight  life's  battles,  and  how  are  we 
to  advise  him  if  we  do  not  know  his 
difficulties?  And  who  can  tell  them 
better  than  the  boy  himself?  Teach 
the  boy  to  be  thoughtful  and  rea- 
sonable. It  is  the  unreasonable,  un- 
ruly child  who  causes  all  the  trouble. 

A  healthy,  natural  child  will  fight 
for  his  rights,  and  I  think  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Right  here 
the  mother  can  help  so  much.  Tell 
the  little  fellow  the  unmanliness  of 
being  a  bully.  Teach  him  to  be  re- 
spectful to  his  teachers  and  kind  to 
those  younger  than  himself. 

The  main  thing  during  the  school 
days  of  your  child  is  to  keep  his  con- 
fidence at  all  costs,  for  then,  and 
then  only,  will  you  be  able  to  guide 
him  aright. 

MRS.  T.  A.  M'CULLO. 

Nebraska. 


Ideals  in  Women 

While  at  a  social  gathering  the 
other  afternoon  I  heard  two  young 
women  talking  of  the  various  duties 
of  housekeeping,  and  one  said:  "1 
see  you  darn  the  socks  and  stockings. 
I  won't  do  that.  I  just  love  fancy 
work,  but  I  hate  to  darn,  and  I  let 
them  wear  their  stockings  as  long 
as  they  can  and  -when  they  get  too 
bad  I  burn  them  up."  "But,"  said 
the  other  one,  "they  go  so  much 
faster  where  the  holes  are  left  from 
the  first.  When  they  are  small  it 
takes  only  a  short  time  to  mend 
them,  and  they  are  so  much  more 
comfortable.'  The  first  voice  then 
said,  "Oh,  I  can  darn  nicely;  I  often 
do  it  in  my  fancy  work,  but  it  is  so 
pokey  to  mend  stockings!" 

The  other  said:  "I  know  it  seems 
dull  work  sometimes,  but  I  do  not 
want  the  children  to  feel  that  the 
work  necessary  for  their  comfort  is 
to  be  slighted,  and  if  I  do  it,  they 
will  think  they  can  do  their  little 
tasks  in  a  careless  way  or  neglect 
them  as  they  see  fit,  and  I  could 
hardly  reprove  them  if  I  set  them 
the  example  of  untidiness  and  neg- 
lect of  duties.  I  feel  that  it  is  only 
right  to  mend  to  a  reasonable 
amount,  as  our  clothing  bill  would 
be  so  much  larger  if  I  did  not.  You 
know,  wre  have  our  place  nearly  paid 
for  and  I  am  glad  to  know  I  have 
helped  to  do  it.  I  am  trying  to 
teach  Minnie  to  sew,  for  I  do  not 
want  her  to  be  as  helpless  as  a  girl 
I  heard  talking  the  other  day.  She 


said  that  she  could  not  sew,  did  not 
know  how  to  use  a  thimble,  and  she 
was  in  high  school.  What  will  she 
do  when  she  gets  away  from  her 
mother?  Her  mother  says  that  she 
was  made  to  sew  when  she  was  just 
a  little  girl  and  used  to  cry  until  her 
eyes  could  not  see  the  stitches,  but 
her  mother  made  her  learn,  and  she 
is  glad  she  can  do  it  now.  She  will 
never  make  a  child  do  things  so 
hateful,  for  she  can  never  forget  how 
she  felt.  That  mother  does  not  rea- 
son right,  it  seems  to  me,  as  she 
would  see  that  the  discipline  she  got 
as  a  child  is  what  makes  her  the  ef- 
ficient woman  she  is  now.  Will  she 
be  willing  to  have  her  girl  drift 
through  life  with  little  ability  to 
meet  the  cares  and  responsibilities, 
or  must  she  learn  it  all  after  she  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  a  home  of  her 
own?  Have  we  a  right  to  shirk  from 
giving  the  children  the  training  they 
need?" 

Another  young  woman  said:  "Mrs. 
M.  is  my  ideal  of  a  woman;  she 
dresses  stylishly  and  with  care,  and 
is  up-to-date  on  all  questions  you  may 
mention.  She  is  quite  an  artist,  can 
play  and  sing  enough  to  be  helpful 
in  our  meetings  and  talks  easily  and 
well  on  any  subject  almost  that 
comes  before  us." 

I  glanced  at  the  young  woman's 
mother,  a  dear  elderly  woman,  white- 
haired,  ruddy-faced,  a  figure  too 
stout  to  be  elegant,  but  motherliness 
and  kindness  and  gentle,  womanly 
sweetness  radiates  from  her  as  light 
from  the  sun.  She  has  reared  a  fam- 
ily of  twelve  children,  all  above  the 
average  in  intelligence.  Her  daugh- 
ters are  good  musicians,  as  well  as 
educated  in  books  and  homemaking 
lore.  Her  sons  are  men  of  business 
and  Christian  men.  In  my  mind  I 
compared  the  life  of  the  two  women. 
Mrs.  M.  has  always  had  the  money  to 
dress  and  travel,  has  but  two  chil- 
dren, and  her  life  has  held  much  of 
leisure  time  to  devote  to  herself  and 
her  accomplishments,  and,  while  we 
all  admire  her,  I  wondered  if,  in  the 
summing  up  of  the  life  of  each,  Mrs. 
T.  had  not  had  as  high  ideals  and 
worked  them  out  in  the  training  of 
those  children.  The  many  long, 
weary  hours  of  labor  have  left  little 
time  for  personal  care  or  adornment 
or.  the  little  niceties  of  dress;  but 
the  strong,  yet  gentle,  spirit  has 
been  cultivated  until  it  is  written  in 
indelible  lines,  to  be  read  by  anyone 
who  meets  her.  To  me  she  seems 
an  ideal  of  the  really  best  in  life. 

MRS.  ADAH  E.  ERWIN. 

Oklahoma. 


Marshmallow  Delights 

One-half  cup  or  sugar. 
One  teaspoonful  of   sweet,  thick 
cream. 

One-half'  cup  of  sweet  milk. 

One  well  beaten  egg. 

Sprinkling  of  salt  and  nutmeg. 

One  rounding  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing powder. 

Enough  flour  to  make  rather  stiff 
batter. 

Into  this  batter  drop  marshmal- 
lows;  coat  each  thickly  and  try 
golden  brown  in  deep,  hot  fat,  as  for 
doughnuts.  DAISY  CANNON. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 
6640— Girls'  Dress— This  dainty  frock  is 
made  to  slip  on  over. the  head;  it  has  no 
other  opening.  The  neck  is  trimmed 
with  a  wide  collar  and  there  is  a  very 
deep  yoke,  If  desired.  The  sleeves'  may 
be  long  or  short -and  the  Inner  shield  at 
the  neck  used  or  omitted.  The  dress  pat- 
tern No.  6240  is  cut  In  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Medium  size  requires  3 
yards  of  30-Inch  material,  with  %  yard  of 
27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

61M— Ladles'  Two  -  Piece  Skirt  —  This 
skirt  can  be  made  with  either  the  em- 
pire or  regulation  waistline,  the  empire 
waist  being  better  for  part  of  a  costume 
and  normal  waistline  preferred  for  sep- 
arate skirts  to  be  worn  with  odd  waists. 
This  skirt  may  be  made  of  all  woolen 
materials,  such  as  serge,  or  of  faille.  The 
pattern  6194  Is  cut  In  sizes  22  tc  30  Inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-Inch  material. 

6301  —  Child's  One-Plec«  Dress  —  Thla 
stylfr  Is  In  one  piece,  and  under  It  are 
bloomers  attached  to  an  underwalst.  A 
wide  band  Is  placed  low  down  on  the 
body  for  effect,  but  It  can  be  omitted 
when  It  interferes  with  comfort.  These 
dresses  are  made  of  gingham,  duck  or 
serge.  The  dress  pattern  No.  6301  Is  cut 
In  sizes  i,  4,  6  and  8  years.    Medium  size 


requires  3  yards  of  27  or  36-inch  ma- 
terial, with  %  yard  of  36-inch  lining  for 
underwaist. 

6196— Ladies'  Balkan  Hlouse— The  front 
and  back  are  both  plain  and  the  very 
slight  fullness  Is  gathered  at  the  lower 
edge  and  drawn  into  a  band.  The  neck 
of  this  blouse  is  open  and  a  small  collar 
and  revel's  mark  the  outline.  The 
sleeves  may  be  full  lenKth  or  cut  at  the 
elbow  and  finished  there  with  a  turn- 
back cuff.  Cheviot,  linen  and  pique  are 
all  suitable  materials  for  a  blouse  of 
this  character.  The  pattern  6198  Is  cut 
In  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bunt  meamire. 
Med  I u in  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-Inch 
material. 

fij:,::  Ladles'  Dress— This  simple  dress 
consists  of  a  plain  blouse,  with  orna- 
mental front  closing,  wide  collar  and 
long  or  short  sleeves,  Joined  to  a  four- 
gored  skirt,  which  also  has  :in  iuii.i- 
mental  outline  to  the  front  seam,  win-re 
the  closing  Is  placed.  The  pattern  6253  Is 
cut  In  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure 
Medium  size  requires  r,  ynrd«  Of  .'ifi-lnrh 
material. 

10-10-27- Comb  and  Urush  f!nse— Such  a 
case  Is  a  nf-. •unity  for  the  woman  who 
travels.    White  or  tan  linen  Is  suggested 
and   the  embroidery    may    be    done  In 
white  or  colors. 


[The  Inside  of 
»       a  Shoe 


The  Star  on  the  heel 
means  Honest  Shoes 


Go  to  the  "Star 
Brand"  dealer 
and  see  this 
Cut  Shoe 


1 


SQIX  LEATHER  HEZ13 


SOLID  tUTrJEB  3QI£& 


The  Inside  of  a  Shoe 


It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  90%  of  all  shoes  sold  for  less  than  $4.00 
contain  substitutes  for  leather  in  the  heels,  counters  and  soles.  You  pay- 
pure  leather  prices  for  this  shoddy. 

Pure  shoe  Legislation  is  pending  in  cut  up  an  old  shoe  that  has  failed  to 
Congress  and  many  different  States,  give  satisfactory  service  and  note  the 
We  heartily  endorse  it,  because  the  vast  difference  in  construction  and 
rights  of  loo  million  people  are  greater  material  used.  You  will  then  know 
than  those  of  a  few  hundred  manu-  why  "Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better." 


facturers. 

The  "Star  Brand"  dealer  has  one 
of  the  "  Our  Family "  shoes  cut  up 
so  you  can  see  just  how  it  is  made. 
The  uppers  are  made  of  the  finest 
Box  Calf  or  Velour  Leather.  The 
heels,  counters  and  soles  are  of  genu- 
ine sole  leather.  No  substitutes  for 
leather  are  ever  used. 

Go  and  see  the  "Our  Family"  and 
other  "Star  Brand"  shoes.  Then 


You  can  get  "Our  Family"  shoes 
forMen,  Boys  and  Youths  at  $2.00  to 
$3.50!;  also  for  Women,  Misses  and 
Children  at  $1.50  to  $2.75.  You  will 
find  it  is  the  best  every-day  shoe  you 
have  ever  worn. 

The  "Our  Family"  and  other 
"Star  Brand"  shoes  are  sold  by 
20,000  good  merchants.  Look  up  the 
"Star  Brand  "dealer  in  your  section. 


'Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better" 


ftoaEaxs,  Johnson  &  Hand 

V      manufacturers     Branch  of  Internationa  Sho«  Co.      st.uoujs  a 

L»  ;   ^ 


Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  rain, 
sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 
This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.   We  use  it  to  make 

THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Gcnasco  is  economical  roofing — 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Gcnasro.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.  The  Kant-leak  Klect  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Gcnasco.  It  water- 
proofs seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

I-ar^Mt   producers  of  asphalt,   ami  largest  New  York  ChlCatfO 

k  manufacturers  of  ready  roulmt;  fa  the  wurld^^^^^^^  San  Francisco 


rTrlnld.vl  AmiI 


30  Days 
Free 


FACTORY  PRICES 

,liy  not  Hnvo  money  on  your  new  stove?  Don  t  pay  (lenient 
prices— send  for  the.  Kalamazoo  Catalog  and  take  your  plek  "i 
Ulnuiuzoo  Styles-latest  Improvemeuts-lilBliost  quality  with 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments— 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 


Wo  will  ship  your  otovn  frcl«ht  prepni.l  llio  »™»  .l»v  v»nr  ..,  I  r  „.riv.  .     !>...,  itl.InU  . 
buTlMB  an/.lcvo  until  you  not  our  hook,    woo-  lo.l.y  -...I        '"■  •  »<-'""        1  "• 
Kalamazoo  Slovc  Co,  Manulaclurrrn.  Knlnmnr.no.  Mich. 

m-iJ-r  a  full  lino  nf  Stovn.  Ilanw'.  <><"  *'"'<•■'  <""'  '  """"  <••.  » 

have  thrm  <„t„i.w.  rir.„r  „,k  r.,r  ihr  „„r  yam  r— 


Direct  to  You  , 


YVv  Pny 
Hit-  I  rc lu lit 


This  Beaufiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

I  THIN  M      1. 1    HOLD  riNIHMSD 


to  T.tr  yainilM 
IIIIIIITIIH  m«».  Ul  mtm~AI- U  o 

L...r-.v..i..).-i....i-i>  uT  ii»M-u«i--  ■-■•-"-'vr'r 

IVllTia  MITCH   CO..  DIPT    «IL  (MICISO.Ilt. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  Tor  tin-  next  uu in 
Imth  of  nil  of  thfl  fol- 
ImvtiK  ni.iiM/liH 

Mqtortal  Rojrtow, 

Mrfluro'i"  MdKnzlno. 
I  .ml  I  ••ft'  World 
AiMrcH«  Tw»ntl»th   Cnntury  r»rm»r 
Omaha,  Han. 
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'pHERE  are  many  times  when 

you  need  a  strong,  light-draft  wagon 
in  your  work. 

The  Mitchell  wagon  is  made  for  just  such  times; 
and  is  built  of  such  carefully  selected,  air  seasoned 
lumber  that  it  will  last  and  work  for  you  many 
years  after  you  get  it. 

If  you  will  make  a  careful  study  of  a  Mitchell 
wagon  you'll  see  how  our  79  years'  wagon  build- 
ing experience  is  going  to  benefit  you. 

Experience  has  proved  that: 

The  set  of  our  axles  and  dish  of  our  wheels 
make  the  light-draft  a  good  wagon  should  have; 

The  lead  and  oil  paint  we  use — put  on  with  a 
brush — is  the  kind  that  wears  well  in  any  climate; 

The  strength,  long-life  and  easy  running  qual- 
ities built  into  every  Mitchell  wagon  is  the  reason 
for  its  being  so  well  known  as  Old  Reliable. 

Don't  put  off  getting  acquainted 
;witihi ,  the  Mitchell  wagon. 

For  prices  write  the  factory  or  the  nearest  branch  house  or  representative: 
Mitchell  Motor  Co.  of  Dallas,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mitchell  Motor  Co.  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  G.  Nelson,  1117  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb.  . 
C.  W.  Keith,  1533  Wazee  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Don't  Waste  Fodder! 


Let  This  Magic  Machine  Cut  Every 
Corn  Stalk  Into  Rich  Feed  for  Your  Live  Stock 

Up-to-date  farmers  no  longer  allow  ttjeir  cattle  and  other  stock  to  tramp 
down  and  ruin  half  their  fodder.    Instead,  they  take  corn  stalks  (ears  and  all) 
run  them  into  this  marvelous  machine,  which  not  only  cuts  the  fodder  into  rich,  suc- 
culent morsels  but  also  husks  50$  of  the  ears  in  many  localities.  Thus,  all  dry  fodder 
is  saved  and  turned  into  money  (milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef  or  veal). 

SM ALLEY  Cutter  and  Snapper 

This  machine  snaps  off  the  ears  and,  at  the  same  time,  cuts  your  fodder— 
doesitcleanasa  whistle.   With  this  machine  you  will  al- 
ways have  plenty  of  fresh  feed  that  will  keep  your  stock  / 
infirst-classcondition.  Whenthe  weather  is  toocold  for  , 
field  husking,  haul  in  a  few  loads  of  corn  stalks  end  do 
part  of  your  husking  and  fodder  cutting  in  the  barn. 
Capacity,  16  to  30  bushels  snapped  corn  and  1  %  to3H  tons 
dry  fodder;  ltolM  tons  corn  hay  per  hour  when  shredder  head  j 
.  is  used.     Small  eras  engine  furnishes  ample  power. 

Catalog  ^^^^  The  Powerful  Bmalley  force  feed  cutter  will  also  give  i 
FREE!      ^^^^^  you  tine  results  in  dry  feed  cutting.  You  can  purchase  | 

Look  into  thia^ e  plain  machine  now  and  the  blower  and  truck 
winter  cut  tin  e^^^^"^*  fal1-    SM  ALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO- 

proposition.    Just  send  ^^^^^^^^^  BOX  158  ,  MamtOWOC,  WlS- 

yournameon  postal  and  by  re-  ^^^^^^m 
tuna  mail  you'  n  get  our  latest  catalog. 


A  Business  Education 

is  a  necessity  on  the  modern  farm. 
Light  work  on  the  farm  this  fail  af- 
fords the 

OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  you  to  secure  your  business 
training.   This  is  the  only  accredited 

commercial  school  in  your  section. 
Write  for  catalog.  Fall  term  Septem- 
ber 1,  or  enter  any  time.  Our  elegant 
new  home  will  be  ready  this  fall. 

Lincoln  Business  College 

2d  Floor  Oliver  Buildinf. 
13tta  and  P  Sts.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


-Your  name  and  address  t 

ron  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to 


i 


«s  today.  See  how  you  can  save  money 
'and  disappointment  by  buying  fencingl 
made  by  the  mill  that  makes  the  wire  too.  See  y 

why  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

always  stands  tight  and  trim,  rust  resisting, 
non-sagging,  requires  fewer  fence  posts,  easier  I 
put  up  and  lasts  longer.     See  the 
SQUARE  DEAL  double-grip  lock 
—the  wavy  strand  wires  and  one- 
piece  stay  wires.  A  postal  brings 
ft  you  our  FREE  catalog  and  latest  ' 

Krice  list.  Jilso  a  60c  copy  of  ROPP'S 
EW  LIGHTNING  CALCULATOR-  the 

l  greatest  labor,  time  and  money-say- 
\  er  ever  published.  All  free.  WRITE 

I  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1931  Industrial  St. 
PEORIA,  ILL. 


An  Impression  of  W.  J.  Bryan 


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  just  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection.  Always  mention  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Parmer  when  writing  advertisers. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


_  ASH1NGTON,  Aug.  80.  — I 
yy  want  to  give  you  an  im- 
pression of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryan,  not  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  premier  of  this  administration, 
who  is  to  steer  our  ship  of  state  over 
the  turbulent  seas  of  international 
diplomacy,  nor  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
silver-tongued  lecturer,  who  sways 
his  audiences  by  his  rounded  periods 
and  melodious  voice,  nor  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  politician,  the  blessed  and 
the  damned  of  two  great  political 
parties;  but  rather  of  William  J. 
Bryan,  the  man,  away  from  the  de- 


with  Mr.  Bryan  alone  in  his  little 

den  of  a  library  at  Calumet  place. 
The  secretary  of  state  lives  a  mile 
and  a  half  away  from  the  White 
House,  on  the  heights  which  over- 
look Washington,  lying  as  it  does  in 
a  little  basin  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  His  house  is  the  stone 
mansion  bought  as  a  speculation  by 
John  Sherman,  sold  by  him  to  John 
A.  Logan  for  $2  0,000  and  remodeled 
by  the  latter  and  his  wife  as  a  com- 
fortable home.  It  stands  right  on 
the  edge  of  a  bluff,  with  the  capitol, 
the  monument,  the  silvery  river  and 
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Bryan  signing  the  seventeenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  for 
the  direct  election  of  senators.  Mrs.  Bryan  at  the  right.  Senator  Borah 
in  the  rear  of  Secretary  Bryan.  Senators  George  Tucker  and  W.  W. 
Rucker  at  the  left,  with  pens.     (Photo  by  Kleindinst). 


partment,  away  from  the  platform, 
outside  his  editorial  sanctum,  face  to 
face — and,,  I  might  almost  say,  heart 
to  heart — in  his  own  home.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Bryan  casually  for  many 
years.  I  met  him  when  he  first 
came  to  congress,  at  the  age  of  30, 
now  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  I  sat  beside  him  as  a  fellow 
.newspaper  correspondent  six  years 
later  at  the  St.  Louis  convention, 
where  McKinley  was  nominated,  and 
was  astounded  two  weeks  later  to 
see  him  nominated  as  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  presidency, 
at  the  close  of  that  wonderful  speech 
which  ended  with  the  now  historic 
phrase:  "You  shall  not  press  down 
upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown 
of  thorns.  You  shall  not  crucify 
mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold." 
Neither  Halo  Nor  Hoofs 
I  have  had  many  glimpses  of  Mr. 
Bryan  since  then,  and,  looker-on  in 
Vienna  as  I  am,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  regard  him  as  the  saint  and 
only  possible  savior  of  his  country, 
in  which  light  he  is  viewed  by  many 
of  his  party,  nor  as  possessing  the 
hoofs  and  horns  of  our  national  de- 
struction so  graphically  cartooned 
by  the  artists  of  the  opposition.  At 
times  he  has  seemed  to  be  a  dema- 
gogue, at  other  times  an  honest  pa- 
triot, but  always  he  has  been  inter- 
esting. So  much  in  the  way  of  my 
preconceptions. 

*  *  * 

And  now  for  the  impression.  It 
is  merely  that  of  an  evening  spent 


the  em&rald  hills  of  Virginia  plainly 
in  view.  It  has  a  long  porch,  open- 
ing out  from  a  hall  so  wide  that  a 
hay  wagon  could  be  driven  through 
without  grazing  the  paper.  On  each 
side  of  this  hall  are  parlors  carpeted 
with  oriental  rugs  and  furnished 
with  old  mahogany,  while  upon  the 
walls  and  scattered  here  and  there 
about  the  rooms  are  curios  gathered 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  world. 

In  Mr.  Bryan's  Den 
Passing  through  the  parlors  at  the 
right,  you  reach  the  den  of  the  secre- 
tary, a  little  library  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  in  which,  before  a  walnut 
desk  about  three  feet  wide  and  five 
feet  long,  he  does  much  of  his  liter- 
ary work.  The  library  is  hung  with 
portraits  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Jackson  and  Lincoln.  It  is  walled 
with  books,  and  it  has  easy  chairs, 
upholstered  in  morocco,  in  one  of 
which  the  secretary  sat  in  comforta- 
ble negligee  as  he  chatted  with  me. 
He  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  coat 
of  silk  poplin  and  an  unbuttoned 
vest,  which  showed  a  wide  expanse 
of  white  shirt.  His  manners  were 
as  easy  as  his  clothes  and  his  per- 
sonal magnetism  was  such  that  I 
came  to  the  interview  tired  and  went 
away  rested  and  fresh  as  a  daisy. 
Indeed,  this  was  to  me  one  of  the  re- 
markable features  of  the  evening.  I 
had  had  a  long  and  hard  day  in  my 
library,  and  had  been  compelled  to 
do  another  big  newspaper  interview 
when  I  received  the  information  that 
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Mr.  Bryan  would  see  me.  I  was 
mentally  so  fatigued  that  I  wanted 
to  postpone  the  appohitment,  but 
dared  not  risk  doing  so.  Neverthe- 
less, that  tired  feeling  seemed  to  dis- 
appear almost  as  soon  as  I  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Bryan,  and  after  two 
hours'  conversation  I  came  away  a 
new  man. 

The  interview  was  not  one  of  cut- 
and  dried  questions  and  answers.  It 
was  not  an  interview  at  all,  but 
rather  a  running  chat  about  this 
thing  and  that,  drifting  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  as  the  stream  of  talk 
flowed.  I  did  not  care  to  discuss  the 
tariff,  foreign  questions,  nor  the  new 
schemes  of  the  administration  for 
banks  and  what  not;  for  everyone 
knows  how  the  secretary  of  state 
stands  as  to  them.  I  preferred  to 
talk  of  things  personal,  moral  and 
ethical,  rather  than  political.  And 
so  I  brought  up  such  matters  as  edu- 
cation, oratory,  character  building 
and  getting  on  in  the  world.  We 
chatted  of  travel  in  many  countries, 
and  of  strange  religions,  and  of 
Christianity  as  the  best  of  the  lot.  I 
wanted  to  know  something  about  the 
Bryans,  and  about  Mr.  Bryan  himself, 
and  how  he  came  to  be  what  he  is. 
He  was  a  little  chary  in  discussing 
such  matters.  Nevertheless,  I  got 
him  to  talking  and  he  gave  me  much 
in  the  present  of  a  little  biography — 
or,  I  might  say,  a'utobiography — for 
it  was  written  by  Mrs.  Bryan,  with 
whom  Mr.  Bryan  is  one.  I  will  let 
his  words  and  her  manuscript  unite 
in  giving  some  bits  of  the  story. 

His  Boyhood  Home 
The  secretary  told  me  he  was  the 
fourth  of  nine  children;  that  he  was 
born  in  Salem,  111.,  where  his  father 
came  in  a  wagon  from  the  foot  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  not  far 
from  Culpepper,  Va.  The  Bryans 
were  comparatively  poor,  and  his 
father  worked  on  the  farm  and 
taught  school  while  he  was  getting 
his  own  education.  He  graduated 
at  McKendree  college  and  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  and  a 
judge  before  he  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful campaign  for  congress  in  1872. 
The  elder  Bryan  was  thrifty,  and  he 
owned  something  like  600  acres  of 
Illinois  land.  He  believed  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  boy  had  excellent 
schooling.  His  mother  taught  him 
to  read,  and  his  first  speeches  were 
made  standing  on  the  kitchen  table, 
where  he  spoke  the  lessons  she  made 
him  commit  to  memory.  She 
brought  the  hoy  up  in  the  way  he 
Bhould  go.  He  was  only  14  when  he 
joined  the  church,  and  he  has  been 
a  good  Presbyterian  from  that  day 
to  this.  Some  of  his  lectures  are  ex- 
cellent sermons,  and  "had  he  been 
called,"  he  would  have  been  greater 
as  a  preacher,  I  venture,  than  he  lias 
been  as  a  political  orator. 

Value  of  Education 
A  part  of  our  conversation  related 
to  education.  Mr.  Bryan  took  an 
academic  course  at  college  and 
studied  the  classics.  He  thinks  his 
study  of  Latin  and  Creek  was  of 
great  benefit  to  him,  and  -  be  says 
that  the  mental  discipline  he  re- 
ceived from  geometry  has  helped 
him  in  his  public  debates  and  argu- 
mentative work.  I  can  also  see  bow 
his  talent  as  an  orator  lias  been  de- 
veloped and  refined  by  his  taste  for 


poetry  and  good  literature.  He  has 
always  had  his  book  loves  and  fa- 
vorite poems.  Among  the  latter  are 
those  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  with 
whom  he  first  became  acquainted 
through  a  prize  copy  of  the  poems 
which  he  received  for  making  the 
best  oration  in  a  competitive  contest 
while  he  was  a  junior.  He  thought 
so  much  of  this  book  that  he  gave  it 
to  Mrs.  Bryan  when  he  was  court- 
ing her.  One  of  the  poems  in  it 
which  he  liked  best  is  the  "Ode  to  a 
Water  Fowl,"  one  verse  of  which 
he  quoted  during  our  conversation. 
This  verse  is:  - 

He  who  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy 
certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alonev 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

Another  of  his  favorite  verses 
along  the  line  of  human  duty  is  of 
similar  character.  This  is  from  a 
poem  written  by  the  Rev.  P.  S. 
Browning.  It  reads: 
I  do  not  know 

"Where  falls  the  seed  that  I  have  tried  to 
sow 

"With  greatest  care; 
But  I  shall  know 

The  meaning  of  each  waiting  hour  below 
Sometime,  somewhere. 

Along  this  line  of  thought  conies 
a  remark  which  Mr.  Bryan  made 
when  I  asked  as  to  his  work,  and 
whether  the  demon  of  worry  -ever 
kept  him  awake  at  night.  He  re- 
plied: 

"I  do  not  worry.  I  do  the  best  I 
can  and  leave  the  results  to  the  fu- 
ture. I  don't  believe  in  basing  one's 
decision  on  the  possible  results.  The 
only  question  to  be  considered  is  as 
to  whether  the  act  is  right  or  not. 
If  it  is  right,  it  should  be  performed 
irrespective  of  results.  Besides,  you 
cannot  prophesy  as  to  results.  It  is 
more  important  that  you  should  do 
the  right  than  that  you  should  re- 
gard the  consequences.  God  has 
given  everyone  the  ability  to  know 
the  right,  and  I  believe  he  should  act 
according  to  that  ability  and  leave 
the  results  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  man  who  does  that 
need  not  worry." 

"Is  it  ever  right  to  do  wrong?" 

"No.  It  is  not  right  to  do  wrong. 
The  man  who  comes  to  such  a  con- 
clusion must  be  measuring  the  con- 
sequences, and  that,  as  I  have  said, 
you  cannot  do." 

"Is  that  not  a  good  principle  to 
build  a  life  or  a  nation  on?" 

"I  believe  it  is  the  right  princi- 
ple," said  Mr.  Bryan.  "No  princi- 
ple is  fit  for  the  building  of  a  life 
that  is  not  fit  for  the  building  or 
a  Dation.  There  Is  no  rule  of  ethics 
that  applies  to  individuals  that 
should  not  apply  to  nations  as  well." 

"But  that  is  not  the  general  idea 
of  diplomacy,  Mr.  Bryan?" 

"I  think  it  is  the  right  Idea.  I  di- 
plomacy and  the  right  should  be 
synonymous." 

"But,  Mr.  Bryan,  a  good  many 
people  think  differently.  They  be- 
lieve that  diplomacy  and  lying  are 
synonymous." 

"I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all. 
That  definition  degrades  diplomacy 
to  the  level  of  baseness.  The  rl«ht 
policy  and  the  honest  policy  plainly 
stated  the  best  diplomatic  policy." 
Honesty   in  PoUtld 

"Then  you  believe  In  honest  poli- 
tics?" 

"There  Is  no  other  kind  of  poll- 
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wish  each  of  our  friends 
*  \  and  subscribers  to  consider 
this  a  personal  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the 

Twentieth 

Century 

Farmer 

Power 
Show 


Fremont,  Neb., 
September  8-13 


Ample  means  of  conveyance  have  been  ar- 
ranged to  carry  the  crowds  to  and  from  the 
Demonstration  Field,  one  mile  from  town.  A 
mammoth  headquarters  tent  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  field,  equipped  with  information 
bureau,  telephone,  check  room,  resting  rooms, 
etc.  Refreshments  may  be  procured  on  the 
grounds.  Mornings  will  be  devoted  to  private 
demonstrations  by  appointment,  and  afternoons 
to  elaborate  public  demonstrations  of  plowing, 
discing,  harrowing,  pulverizing  and  seeding. 
Free  watermelon  feed  on  Tuesday;  immense 
farmers'  barbecue  on  Thursday. 

This  will  be  the  largest  and  riost  educational 
power  demonstration  ever  held  in  America. 
Forty  tractors  with  varied  equipment,  will  be 
in  operation.  Bring  the  whole  family  and  spend 
at  least  one  day  at  the  Power  Show  and  the  b:  ; 
agricultural  fair  in  Fremont. 
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No  More 
Blackleg 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLECOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry. 
DETROIT.    -  MICHIGAN. 


ASH  IN 

1  ON  THE 

OLD  STOVE 

■    -        Do  you  realize  thai  you  can  dis- 
card your  old  stove  with  advantage  and  profit? 
I  I  „„„„v  In  construction,  workman- 

LaSlS  Longer  ship  an(i  design.  The  Mon- 
arch is  years  ahead  of  all  other  ranges.  It  is 
made  of  malleable  iron  and  steel.  It  has  com- 
I...  V„a\  plete  triple  walls— asbestos  and 
LiCSa  lUCI  steel.  Full  protection  against 
damage  by  corrosion.  The  top  and  oven  heat 
quickly.  E  very  seam  is  riveted  tight— no  bolts 
I  ~~~XM~-lr  orstoveputtytoloosenandfall 
LeSS  W  OrK  out.  The  Duplex  Draft  and  Hot 
Blast  Fire  Box  insure  even  heat  and  full  use  o£ 
D.u„.rA«l;iii>  all  the  fuel.  The  polished 
Better  lOOKlng  top  never  needs  blacking. 


Us 'Stay  Satisfactory  "BMfik 
Two  Valuable  Books 
pThe  Range  Problem" 

and 

Cash  in  on 

the  Old  Stove" 
Sent  FREE! 
WRITE  today! 

Address 

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 
1826  Lake  Street,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


THE  CADE  AIR  COOLED  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
CHEAPEST  BECAUSE  IT  LASTS  LONGEST 


•The  Engine  that  Breathes."       Sizes  1  1-2  to  12  U.  P 
Fans  or  belts  to  bother. 
Valves  to  open  against  compression. 
Hoppers  to  be  filled  and  emptied. 
Bursted  cylinders. 
Get  descriptive  folder  at  once.    Real  5  y  ear  guarantee . 

CASE  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 
200  E.  Iowa  St.    Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


NO 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  ub 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


From  the  Tile  Silo  Men 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer:  Your  issue  of  Au- 
gust 2  received.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  you  are  exposing  one  of  the 
rankest  farces  in  the  way  of  a  patent 
trust  that  was  ever  tried  to  be  put 
across.  The  undersigned  has  some 
information  in  this  line  that  will  be 
of  some  interest  to  you. 

About  a  year  ago  the  tile  silo  man- 
ufacturers of  Iowa,  manufacturing 
curved  and  radius  cut  silo  tile  of 
recognized  quality,  organized  them- 
selves together  in  this  state  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  themselves 
against  the  many  threats  made  by 
licensees  of  the  Harder  patent,  or 
United  States  Silo  company,  and  so 
that  the  farmer  could  be  guaranteed 
against  loss  from  infringement 
through  any  of  these  companies.  In 
order  to  secure  good  evidence,  a 
man  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  situation  was  secured,  and 
after  several  months  of  travel  actu- 
ally secured  two  door  frames  which 
had  been  used  in  silos  which  were 
continuous  in  nature,  both  of  which 
were  made  and  used  prior  by  some 
years  to  the  securing  of  the  Harder 
patent. 

Since  the  Harder  patentees  have 
learned  of  this  material  which  we 
have  secured  there  have  been  no 
threats  made,  and,  since  there  have 
been  no  suits  ever  brought  against 
any  tile  silo,  anyone  can  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  know 
their  patent  amounts  to  nothing. 

Knocking  only  advertises  what  is 
good,  and  the  Iowa  silo,  as  designed 
and  advocated  by  the  agricultural 
department  at  Ames  as  being  the 
cheapest  and  best  silo  for  the  aver- 
age western  farmer,  has  never  failed 
in  any  way  to  meet  everything  that 
could  be  expected  of  a  good  silo.  The 
cost  completed  is  no  greater  in  the 
average  case  than  a  fir  silo  costs 
completed,  and,  while  any  silo  is  a 
good  silo  and  will  readily  pay  for 
itself,  we  all  have  reason  to  believe 
that  a  good  tile  silo  will  outlast  them 
all.  We  know  the  tile  silo  will  keep 
silage  perfectly  if  put  into  the  silo 
correctly. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  any 
company  should  pay  any  royalties  to 
the  United  States  company.  Anyone 
that  would  use  the  method  that  they 
use  should  lose  all  the  respect  of  the 
farmer.  Anyone  operating  under 
their  license  should  declare  them- 
selves independent. 

I  am  writing  today  to  each  one  of 
our  members  asking  them  to  support 
you  with  anything  they  can.  You 
have  started  a  good  thing,  and  you 
will  lose  nothing  by  it  in  the  long 
run.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me 
for  any  information  you  may  think  I 
have  at  my  disposal.  Yours  for  per- 
manent construction, 

H.  R.  STRAIGHT, 

Secretary  Iowa  Tile  Manufactur- 
ers' Association. 


4fe  Jk  ||  HARVESTER  with  Binder  Attachment  cut5 
■  ■■■^1  WM    and  throws  in  piles  on  the  harvester  or 

IbImH  H  winrow  Man  and  horse  cuts  and  shocks 
equal  with  a  corn  Binder  Sold  in  every 
state.  pJice  $20.00.  W.  H  BUXTON,  of 
Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes:  "The  Harvester  has  proven  all  yon 
claim  for  it:  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  $25  00  in  labor  last 
year's  corn  cutting  I  cut  over  500  shocks:  will  make  4 
bushels  corn  to  shock  "  Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  show- 
ing pictures  of  harvester.  Address 

NEW  PROCESS  MEG.  CO.,  Salina,  Kan. 


Loans 

Minatare,  Neb. :  We,  the  under- 
signed, earnestly  desire  to  subscribe 
to  the  proposition  for  the  govern- 
ment to  lend  money  directly  to  the 
producer  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
as  proposed: 

John  Wood,  William  9.  Fleming, 
M.  A.  Fleming,  R.  A.  Cawley,  L.  L. 
Cawley,  W.  H.  Kennedy,  W.  E.  Kent, 
E.  D.  Kent,  Lloyd  Dunn,  Richard 
Kent,  Ralph  Kent,  A.  Kennedy,  H. 
J.  Wood,  A.  E.  Lamar,  I.  Douglas, 
J.  W.  Cogan,  A.  Rondfelt,  W.  Dal- 
ton,  Robert  Adair,  D.  E.  Taylor,  T. 
B.  Catlett,  F.  Ingwerson,  J.  W.  Hick- 


enbottom,  M.  B.  Hickenbottom, 
Harry  H.  Hickenbottom,  H.  W. 
Crume,  R.  E.  Crume,  Mrs.  Sadie 
Crume,  A.  T.  Smith,  W.  H.  Rock- 
well, C.  Catlett,  J.  R.  Campbell,  J. 
Ray,  Raymond  Smith,  James  Bax- 
ter, John  Baxter,  P.  Thompson,  H. 
N.  Wood,  W.  S.  Wood,  E.  Chatman, 
M.  Kennedy,  M.  A.  Kennedy,  E. 
Baker,  C.  E.  Brackman,  M.  E.  Bax- 
ter, E.  Brackman,  H.  Catlett,  F. 
Snydrsr,  C.  Snyder,  J.  O.  Rathbun, 
H.  Kisler,  C.  Nichols,  J.  Goff. 

Editor's  Note — No  other  evidence 
is  needed  to  show  that  this  matter 
of  loans  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment is  exciting  great  interest 
among  the  farmers.  Let  the  agita- 
tion go  on.  Any  agitation  which  is 
earnestly  conducted,  no  matter  how 
or  by  whom  it  is  promoted,  in  this 
day  and  age  of  the  world  will  al- 
ways result  in  good  to  the  people  at 
large.  This  is  a  question  that  can- 
not be  kept  down,  and  the  sooner 
the  matter  is  taken  thoroughly  in 
hand  the  better  for  the  American 
people  and  the  better  for  the  devel- 
opment of  American  agriculture. 

On  August  5  Oklahoma  will  vote 
on  a  state  plan  for  loaning  money 
to  the  farmers.  If  that  plan  suc- 
ceeds there,  it  will  be  adopted  by 
other  states.  Of  course,  it  will  meet 
there  and  elsewhere  the  united  op- 
position of  the  banking  interests, 
but  that  will  prove  no  bar  to  its 
success  if  its  supporters  are  thor- 
oughly and  devotedly  in  earnest. 


Pit  Silo  Practicable 

J.  C.  P.,  Red  Oak,  la.:  Please 
send  me  the  address  of  L.  R.  J.,  In- 
land, Neb.,,  or  publish  his  plan  for 
getting  the  dirt  and  ensilage  out  of 
the  silo.  I  think  that  his  plan  is 
the  most  practical,  as  well  as  the 
most  durable.  It  is  also  the  cheap- 
est silo  I  have  yet  heard  of.  He 
wrote  the  article  on  the  pit  silo  in 
the  headers'  Exchange  in  the  Au- 
gust 16  issue  of  your  paper.  Your 
paper  is  O.  K. 

Editor's  Answer — This  correspond- 
ent has  received  an  answer  to  his 
inquiry  by  mail.  His  communication 
is  printed  to  show  how  favorably  the 
pit  silo  impresses  readers  in  general. 


had  to  medium  red  clover.  In  re- 
gions of  adequate  rainall  and  proper 
latitude  it  is  customary  to  use  the 
first  cutting  for  hay  and  the  second 
cutting  for  seed. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  common  red  clover  is  a  biennial, 
and,  unless  it  is  permitted  to  re-seed 
itself,  it  accomplishes  the  cycle  of  its 
growth  in  two  years  and  then  dies. 


Cutting  Second  Crop  of  Clover 
L.,  Inman,  Neb.:  Will  it  hurt 
clover  to  take  the  second  crop  off 
the  field?  We  have  heard  that  it 
should  be  left  on.  Would  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  would  let  us  know 
what  you  think  about  it. 

Editor's  Answer — There  are  many 
things  to  be  taken  into  account  be- 
fore giving  a  definite  answer  to  such 
a  question.  If  the  soil  is  heavy 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  blow  when 
the  cutting  is  removed,  if  the  season 
is  such  that  sufficient  third  growth 
may  be  made  to  form  adequate 
mulch  for  the  field  to  protect  it 
during  the  winter  and  to  catch  and 
hold  the  rainfall  and  the  snow,  and 
if  it  should  be  cut  early  enough  to 
allow  the  growth  of  enough  of  a 
third  crop  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, by  all  means  cut  it.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  reference  is 


Galvanized  Steel  Granaries 

C.  J.,  Gretna,  Neb.:  Being  a  sub- 
scriber of  your  paper,  I  thought  I 
would  write  and  see  if  you  could 
tell  me  how  grain  keeps  in  galvan- 
ized tin.  I  have  got  a  granary  eight 
feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  high. 

Editor's  Note — The  correspondent 
evidently  refers  to  the  galvanized 
sheet  steel  granaries  that  are  now 
often  used  by  the  farmer.  Whether 
grain  keeps  well  in  one  of  these  or 
not,  depends  on  its  construction. 
Some  farmers  with  certain  makes  of 
this  kind  of  granary  have  had 
trouble  from  heat,  and  some  from 
accumulating  dampness  in  the  grain. 
Some  of  these  granaries  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  furnish  an  escape  for 
the  moisture,  and  in  such  it  is  said 
that  the  grain  keeps  in  first-class 
condition.  It  depends  on  how  the 
granary  is  made  whether  it  will 
safely  keep  grain. 


Suggestion  for  Cattle  Feeders 
C.  M.  S.,  Colo.:  .  I  note  in  a  recent 
issue  of  your.paper  the  "Fable  of  the 
Steer,"  which  is  of  interest  to  show 
one  reason  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  question  naturally  arises  to  the 
bystander  why  this  steer  wandered 
from  Colorado  to  Oklahoma,  Chicago 
and  Iowa.  The  government,  in  view 
of  the  shortage  of  beef  supply,  is  is- 
suing bulletins  advising  the  corn-belt 
feeders  to  raise  their  own  stockers, 
and  eliminate  the  uncertainty  of  the 
supply  and  the  expense  of  the  middle- 
man. But  why  raise  calves  on  $150 
land  while  the  west  can  supply  cheip 
lands,  nutritious  grasses,  mild  win- 
ters, for  this  very  purpose.  Will  not 
the  long-headed  farmers  of  the 
feeder  district  cout  out  the  three 
commissions  involved  in  the  "fabled 
steer's"  wanderings,  and  buy  some  of 
the  cheap  tracts  of  Colorado,  organ- 
ize on  a  co-operative  basis,  and,  un- 
der efficient  management,  raise  their 
own  supply  of  breed  suited  to  their 
demand,  and  deliver  them  in  the 
feeding  district,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  expense  and  uncertainty 
of  the  present  condition?  Eastern 
Colorado  can  today  furnish  tracts  of 
3,000  to  5,000  acres  of  rich,  level, 
well-grassed  prairie  land,  suited  for 
dairying  and  stock  raising  at  a 
round  profit.  Is  this  not  worth  con- 
sidering in  the  face  of  the  present 
condition. 


Pit  Silo  Endorsed 

F.  W.  K.,  Holdrege,  Neb.:  My 
pit  silo  is  constructed  with  a  shed- 
covered  runway.  The  silo  is  3  6x1  fa' 
feet,  the  upper  part  being  con- 
structed of  cement  blocks.  The 
doorway  is  continuous.  Silage  is 
thrown  into  a  carrier  below,  which 
travels  on  a  wire  track  to  feed- 
bunks,  and  is  then  dropped  where 
wanted.  The  silo  pit  is  cemented  on 
earth,  and  the  job  is  perfect. 

We  consider  our  arrangement 
ideal.  Our  cattle  have  the  silage 
from  about  thirty-five  acres  of  corn, 
making  about  160  tons.  As  supple- 
mental feed,  they  had  straw. 

On  our  sale  day,  January  20,  they 
were  simply  beauties,  slick,  and  in 
full  bloom.  They  sold  unreasonably 
high,  bringing,  I  feel  sure,  an  easy 
$10  per  head  over  what  they  woul  1 
have  brought  on  same  breed  in  a  dry 
state.  1  certainly  am  well  pleased 
with  the  silo,  and,  where  the  bank 
of  a  canyon  can  be  used,  would  have 
no  other.  In  fact,  I  favor  the  pit 
silo  even  on  level  ground. 


Septe  mber  6,  1913. 
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Some  Timely  Facts  About  Hog  Cholera 


(CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  BliVliN.) 

pected,  a  competent  veterina- 
rian should  be  summoned  at 
once.  The  accompanying  pic- 
ture shows  characteristic  lung 
lesions. 

Farmer  to  Protect  Himself 
All  that  any  farmer  can  do 
in  the  way  of  protecting  his 
herd    against    infection  from 
hog  cholera  is   to   take  such 
care  of  his  hogs  as  to  keep 
them  in  the  most  highly  re- 
sistant,  tonic   condition.  Too 
many  people  think  that  an  ani- 
mal that  is  exposed  to  disease 
must  of  necessity  take  it.  They 
hold  to  this  notion  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  can  count  in 
their  own  experience  numerous 
cases  of   human    beings  who 
have   been   exposed    to  infec- 
tious disease  and  yet  have  re- 
mained immune.    The  fact  is, 
a  hog  that  is  kept  in  a  highly- 
resistant  tonic  condition  is  by 
this  means   enabled   to  resist 
the  invasion  of  almost  any  ex- 
cept the  most  virulent  types  of 
infection.    The  farmer  should 
give  his    special    attention  to 
developing  in  his  hogs,  through 
his  care  of  them,  the  greatest 
possible  capacity  for  resisting 
the  infection.    This  is  all  that 
he  personally   can    do.  When 
this  fails,    or    when    he  fears 
that  it  may  fail,  the  only  pos- 
sible course  open    to  him  to 
protect  himself  against  loss  is 
through  immunization  by  means  of 
hog    cholera    serum.     This  serum, 
when  properly  used,  in  the  proper 
amount,  is  absolute  protection  in  9  5 


5 — Lungs  Showing  Hog  Cholera  Lesions.  Note  Dark  Areas  in  Upper  Tips 


per  cent  of  the  cases  against  loss 
from  the  disease.  Let  the  farmer  do 
his  part  in  protecting  his  hogs,  and 
then,  in  addition,  let  him  invoke  the 


aid  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  use 
of  hog  cholera  serum,  and  these  aw- 
ful losses  from  hog  cholera  will  be- 
come things  of  the  past. 


Truth  About  5ilos— Reliable  Information 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  SIX) 

After  the  dry  materials  are  thor- 
oughly mixed,  water  should  be 
added  in  order  that  crystallization 
of  these  materials  may  take  place 
and  form  them  into  a  solid  rock-like 
structure.  There  are  two  methods 
of  mixing  concrete,  which  are  known 
as  the  wet  and  the  dry  method.  The 
dry  method  is  ordinarily  used  in 
making  concrete  blocks  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  The  concrete  mixture 
is  used  with  only  a  slight  degree  of 
moisture  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  making  of  blocks.  Under  what 
Is  called  the  dry  process,  the  ma- 
terials are  tamped  into  a  mould 
firmly  enough  so  that  when  the 
mould  Is  removed  the  blocks  will 
stand  without  crumbling  and  may  be 
removed  to  a  curing  shed,  and  the 
same  machinery  used  for  making 
other  blocks.  To  use  a  wet  mixture 
would  require  keeping  the  cement 
block  In  the  mould  for  a  lenRth  of 
time  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  set 
firmly  enough  so  that  it  might  be 
removed  from  the  mould  without 
danger  of  breaking.  Hut  the  dry 
process  does  not  make  as  strong  con- 
crete as  the  wet  process.  The  strong- 
est concrete  possible  is  made  when 
sufficient  water  is  used  so  that  the 
mixture  may  be  poured.  This  per- 
mits a  uniform  and  complete  crys- 
tallization of   the  entire  mass,  and 


as  firm  and  lasting  a  product  as  i" 
possible  to  make  from  these  ma- 
terials. Any  mixture  of  concrete 
that  fails  to  use  sufficient  water  to 
insure  this  full  degree  of  crystalliza- 
tion, correspondingly  weakens  the 
structure.  The  proper  use  of  such 
materials  may  require  a  little  longer 
time  in  building,  but  the  greater 
strength  and  firmness  secured  in  this 
way  more  than  compensates. 
Results  of  Improper  Mixing 

Where  there  is  failure  to  use  a 
sufficient  amount  of  cement  with  the 
other  materials,  where  the  mixing  is 
not  properly  and  thoroughly  done, 
where  there  Is  failure  to  use  suffi- 
cient water  to  produce!  thorough  crys 
lalUzatlon,  a  brittle,  spongy,  often 
fragile  product  is  the  result,  which 
will  always  be  for  all  purposes  unfit. 
Concrete  made  In  such  a  way  will, 
like  open  porous  brick,  ahsorb  nearly 
Its  own  weight  In  water.  It  may  bo 
soaked  in  water  and  easily  hroken, 
and  sometimes  picked  to  pieces  by 
hand:  whereas,  If  the-  materials  are 
properly  mixed  In  the  proper  propor- 
tions, It  makes  a  firm,  non-absorb- 
ing, resistant  wall.  When  properly 
made,  concrete  is  less  porous,  and, 
as  a  result,  less  absorbent,  than  any 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  from 
which  silos  are  made. 

If  a  concrete  wall  ever  falls  to  an- 
swer fully  to  the  demanda  made  upon 


it,  it  will  be  for  the  sole  reason  that 
improper  materials  were  used  in  im- 
proper proportions,  in  an  improper 
way.  When  rightly  used,  such  ma- 
terials make  the  most  lasting  and  the 
firmest  construction  that  is  known. 
This  process  of  crystallization  is  pro- 
gressive. It  goes  on  year  after  year. 
Nobody  can  tell  when  it  is  completed. 
For  this  reason,  every  year  adds  ad- 
ditional strength  and  permanency  to 
the  concrete  wall. 


In  certain  parts  of  the  country 
they  are  beginning  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  large  white 
grub,  which  is  the  larvae  of  what 
is  known  as  the  June  beetle.  Two 
methods  are  employed.  One  con- 
sists in  late  fail  plowing;  that  is, 
fall  plowing  just  before  winter 
starts  In.  This  throws  the  larvae 
out  of  their  winter  bed,  exposes 
t  hem   In  I  he  eleni"ll  I   .  Mini  kills  mo:. I 

of  them.  The  other  method  em- 
ployed is  to  prevent  the  breeding  of 
the  larvae  by  capturing  the  parent 
beetles.  The  plan  adopted  for  till ■  < 
is  to  put  Homo  water  In  a  common 
washtub;  pour  on  a  little  kerosene 
oil  so  as  to  furnish  a  film  of  oil 
over  the  water,  and  then  suspend  n 
lighted  lantern  JiiHt  above  the  water 
In  the  tub.  The  beetles  are  al 
traded  by  the  light,  strike  the  Ian 
tern,  fall  Into  the  water,  and  are 
killed  by  the  oil. 


PITTSBURGH 

WHAT  kind  of  BUILDINGS? 

This  is  the  important  question 
when  you  take  out  fire  insurance,  ap- 
ply to  your  bank  for  a  loan,  or  offer 
your  property  for  sale  or  rent.  Farm 
buildings  covered  with 

Roofing  and  Siding 

Sold  by  Weight 
are  not  only  fireproof,  weatherproof  and  dura- 
ble, but  they  add  a  look  of  substantial  prosperit  v. 
Apollo  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  are  full 
weight,  reasonable  in  cost,  easy  to  apply,  and  are 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  farm  buildings.  Look  for 
the  Apollo  trade  mark— it  insures  high  quality 
and  full  weight.  You  should  use  no  other.  Lead- 
ing dealers  everywhere  sell  Apollo. 
Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets  are 
equally  well  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Cis- 
terns, Flumes,  and  underground  uses— strong, 
rigid,  lasting.  Do  you  have  our  free  booklet  V 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company 

General  Offices:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  "Better  Buildings'' 


Foolish  to  Buy 
Wood  Shingles 


m     What's  the  use  of  buying:  common  wood 
m  shingles  now  that  you  can  fret  the  original 
m   and  genuine  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles  for 
M   LESS  MONEY?  Don't  wood  shingles  calch 
M  fire,  don't  they  rot,  don't  they  cost  a  lot  of 
B    time  and  money  to  put  on  ? 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  an  Edwards  Steel 
Shingle  roof  burning  up  or  rotting.  And  it 
doesn't  take  long  to  put  them  on.  For  these 
•tcel  shingles  come  in  great  big  clusters 
of  100  or  more. 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Each  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  not  only  has 
thoroughly  gal  vrni/.ed  sides,  but  each  EDGE 
is  dipped  in  MOLTEN  ZINC  No  chance  ol 
rust.  All  joints  are  permanently  water  tight 
as  a  result  of  our  patented  Interlocking  De- 
vice, which  takes  care  of  expansion  and 
contraction. 

DDirrC  ^V(>  s,'n  direct  from  factory 
rnlWSa  and  pay  the  freight.  Ourcosl 
of  doing  business  Is  divided  am  nug  thousands 
of  sales.  Hence  our  ability  to  undcrprico 
wood  shingles.  You  have  been  Intending  b> 
eel  our  |>riee*  for  homo  lino*.  l>o  It  thin  time. 
Semi  ii  pontul  now— toiliiy— nii.l  i:el ,  bv  rel  urn  nun  I, 
Oalaloa  Ms,  th«  Hoofing  (liter  of  the  Age,  <ii>'< 
ilimonxlona  of  roof  If  \ou  can,  no  we  eiiu  quoto 
prleo  on  tho  complete  Job.  ll'JK 
THE.  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

,il-  •••  Look  SI.,  Cincinnati,  Ohle 
Largest  Makers  of  Shoot  Matal  Products  In  lh«  WorM 
V*.  > 


PATENTS 

U<  >OKH.  Al)\ 
WATBOH  E. 

LEARN 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Keml  Hlipteh  or  Mom. I 
Tor  He, ircb 
HOOKS.  A  I  >V  II  K  and  S  K  A  1 1< '  1 1  KM  PREH 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAW,  latpnt  Lawyer. 
Wa»hlngton.  V.  G. 


Ilualneu,     Hhnrthand.  TnnrliliiR. 

I  nr  In.  i  I  I  nr.  Olr.  Tlllllon  Krre 
llnnnl     and    renin    $1.40    a  woek 

n.M.t  a    iii r.1    Opeai  Ocl  ~   ■ 

lir,\tnoi,r>T    rni.i.raiK,    iiiimikii.iit.  i<iwa. 

When  eoniiiiunlontlng  Willi  iiclvprl lurrn 
on  thin  pngn  kindly  ntnte  Hint  you  nnw 
their    advertisement     In    Hip  Twentieth 

I  'en I  hi  \  Farmer. 
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Eitclrtc  heal  *  Power  CS 
South  Porcupine.  Can 


The  true  test  of  a  roofing  is  its  ability 
to  withstand  unusual  conditions.  Illus- 
trations show  buildings  on  which  J-M 
Asbestos  Roofing  has  withstood  120°  of 
heat  without  melting  or  drying  out— 40° 
below  zero  without  cracking  —  deadly 
gases  and  chemical  fumes  without  being 
injured  —  and  a  constant  rain  of  hot 
sparks  without  burning. 

The  wonderful  durability  of  this  roof- 
ing is  due  to  its  all-mineral  construction. 
There  isn't  a  particle  of  perishable  ma- 
terial in 

J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Made  of  that  indestructible  rock.  Asbestos,  re- 
duced to  felt  and  cemented  layer  on  layer  with 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  the  greatest  known 
water-proof  er.    Literally  a  flexible  stone. 

This  roofing  is  still  in  good  condition  on  hun- 
dreds of  buildings  throughout  the  country  after 
more  than  25  years  of  wear.  Costs  less  per  year 
of  service  than  any  other  roofing — its  first  cost  is 
the  last  cost.    No  coating  or  gravel  ever  needed. 

Easily  applied.  Shipped  direct  from  our 
nearest  Branch  if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you. 

Write  for  free  sample  of  the  wonderful  fire- 
proof ASBESTOS  ROCK  from  which  this 
roofing  is  made,  and  our  Book  No.  S48S. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MANVILLE  CO. 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Dallas  Louisville  Pittsburgh 

Detroit  Milwaukee      San  Francisco 

Indianapolis       Minneapolis  Seattle 
Kansas  City       New  Orleans   St.  Louis 
Los  Angeles       New  York  Syracuse 


For  Canada:  1961 
The  CANADIAN  H.W.  JOIINS-MANVILLE  CO. .Ltd. 
Toronto      Montreal      Winnipeg      Vancouver  ^ 


N.  Y. C.  Fy.  Co.  Round  Ho 


No  Country1 


is  better  than  the  one  in  which 
you  live.  Some  parts  of  it  may 
not  suit  you  but  there  are  many 
places  along-  the  Union  Pacific 
System  Lines  where  you  can  lo- 
cate and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what 
kind  of  land  you  want — irrigated, 
sub-irrigated  or  dry  farming,  for 
general  farming,  stock-raising, 
fruit  raising,  etc. — in  the  climate 
that  best  suits.  I  will  send  you 
the  information  that  will  help  you 
locate  in  the  place  best  suited  to 
your  needs. 

R.  A.  SMITH. 
Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  1106  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA.  NEB.  


Wyoming  Carey  Act  Land  in  the 
Valley  of  Eden 

21,000  acres  of  land  at  50c  per  acre, 
perpetual  water  rights,  on  easy 
terms,  easier  than  paying  rent.  No 
droughts,  no  floods,  no  cyclones, 
no  part  in  the  U.  S.  more  healthy, 
no  better  stock  country  on  earth. 
Homes  that  pay  for  themselves. 
Splendid  markets  and  big  crops  of 
alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables  now 
growing  in  the  valley.  Summer 
tourist  fares  (first  class)  daily,  and 
homeseekers'  fares  (second  class) 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Do  not  let  this  opportuni- 
ty pass  but  write  at  once  for  full 
information  to  E.  H.  MORGAN, 
Sales  Mgr..  Eden  Irrigation  and 
Land  Co.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 


A  DOLLAR 
AN  ACRE 

down,  (think  what  this  means,  will  buy  you  a 
Farm  in  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY.  MINNESOTA, 
near  the  great  Steel  Plant,  and  markets  of 
DUIjUTH.  Rich  soil.  Ideal  farming  and  dairy- 
ing country.     Look  this  up.  Write 

LAND  COM'K.,  D.  &  I.  R.  R.  CO., 
198  Wolvin  Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 

COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Cloyer  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money    than    anywhere    else    in    United  States. 

Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Fergus  Falls,  Wis 


Buy  Direct  For 
JPaetory  Prices^ 

and  get  better  engines.  We  sell 
to  users  direct  for  less  than  deal- 
ers pay  for  low-grade  engines.  No 
one  can  sell  better  engines  than  the 

FWITTE  Entries 

Gasoline,  Gas,  Kerosene.       54  styles 
and  sizes.  IX  to  40  H-P.  Standard  for  27 
years.  Thousands  in  use  everywhere,  winning 
highest  praise.  Easy  to  Start,  Without 
Cranking,  and  continuous  running,  (24 
houra  a  day  If  needed),  is  a  sure  thing, 
summer  or  winter,  of  every  WITTE. 

60  Days  Free  Trial.  5-YearGuaranty. 

New  Book  FREE— (most  under- 
standable yet  printed) 
with  latest  reduced 
prices  by  return  malL 
>     ED. H. WITTE, 
Wltte  Iron  Work!  Co.,  ' 
1553  Oakland  Ave., 
KANSAS  CITY,  HO. 


Crop  Moisture  When  you  Want  It. 
A  Never  Failing  Supply  of  Water. 


Rich  land,  plenty  of  moisture,  and  a  good 
market  for  everything  you  raise.  That  is 
what  every  farmer  requires,  and  that  is 
what  The  Big  Horn  Basin  Country  of 
Wyoming  offers  now  to  perfection. 

The  United  States  Government  has  built 
out  there  a  great  concrete  dam  which 
stores  enough  water  to  cover  200,000  acres 
two  feet  deep.  There's  no  drouth  where 
Uncle  Sam  provides  such  splendid  reser- 
voirs for  the  good  of  the  people  engaged 
in  irrigation  farming. 

And  now  the  railroad  has  built  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  so  there  is  a  d  - 
rect  market  clamoring  for  all  the  wheat, 
oats,  alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  are  raised  in  such 
profusion. 

Think  of  it!  A  wonderful  soil,  an  unfail- 
ing water  supply  and  a  splendid  market. 

Can  you  afford  not  to  look  into  this  con- 
dition very  carefully?  You  can  rent  an 
improved  farm  there,  or  you  can  buy  ir- 
rigated land  from  the  Government. 

I  will  tell  you  just  what  to  do  to  get 
some  of  this  land,  send  you  maps,  pic- 
tures and  description  of  the  country,  and 
tell  you  how  to  join  one  of  my  parties  at 
an  extra  low  railway  fare,  to  go  and  see 
for  yourself.  Write  today.  D.  Clem 
Deaver.  Immigration  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  Room  350,  1004  Farnam  St.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


—  HE  farmer's  chicken  fatten- 
ing crate  is  made  of  one- 
by-two-inch  material,  top, 
back  and  ends  covered  with 
inch  mesh  poultry  netting.  The 
bottom  is  made  of  inch  mesh-woven 
netting,  wire  No.  9.  The  droppings 
pass  through  this  floor  and  into 
pans  set  below.  This  makes  it  san- 
itary and  easily  cleaned.  The  front 
is  made  of  lath,  two  inches  apart. 
The  feeding  trough  runs  full  length 
of  pen  in  front.  This  pen  is  six 
feet  long,  twenty  inches  wide 
and  twenty  inches  high,  and  divided 
into  three  pens. 

Fattening 
To  use  whole  grain  in  fattening 
gives  poor  results.  At  the  Pennsyl- 
vania experiment  station  range-fed 
fowls  on  shelled  corn  for  two  weeks 
made  gains  of  less  than  one-fifth 
pound  each.  Fed  shelled  corn  and 
meat  scraps,  they  made  slightly  bet- 


into  his  pearly  whiteness.  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  certain  acid,  he  might 
have  shown  a  creamier  tint  than  the 
one  owned  by  that  woman.  Suppose 
she  had  competed,  and  because  of* 
this  demand  for  pure  white  by  the 
rules,  her  better  bird  had  been  out- 
classed? Can't  you  see  the  injustice 
done  her  because  the  rules  allow 
bleaching?  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  get  a  pure  white 
bird.  Invariably  the  strongest  and 
best  marked  in  other  ways  will  show 
a  little  brassiness  when  young.  As 
a  rule,  the  older  they  get  the  whiter 
they  get.  This  demand  for  a  certain 
kind  of  white  should  be  thrown  out, 
and  bleaching  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing as  mean  as  touching  up  black 
feathers  with  black  paint,  and  out- 


[  (Courtesy  of   Missouri   State   Board   of  Agriculture) 

Chicken  Fattening  Crate 


ter  gains.  Wheat  added,  caused  a 
slight  falling  back.  Birds  fed  corn- 
meal  and  meat  scraps,  moistened, 
made  a  gain  of  two-fifths  pound 
each,  and  on  cornmeal,  moistened 
with  buttermilk,  a  gain  of  one-half 
pound  each.  But  if  crate-fatted  on 
this  last  ration,  gained  one  pound 
each.  Whole  grain,  it  was  proved, 
did  not  fatten  young  chickens;  it 
simply  kept  them  growing,  that  was 
all.  But  the  market  demands  fat- 
tened chicks.  One  good  mixture  o£ 
meals,  made  thin  with  buttermilk, 
is  to  this  proportion:  Twenty-four 
pounds  of  bolted  corn  meal,  six 
pounds  of  wheat  middlings,  four 
pounds  of  pea  meal,  or  finely  ground 
hulled  oats.  The  finer  the  meal  the 
quicker  the  fattening  process.  Food 
must  be  stirred  thin  and  never  al- 
lowed to  ferment. 


Bleaching  Show  Birds 

The  state  and  county  fairs  are  at 
hand  as  I  write  this,  and  then  soon 
will  come  the  winter  poultry  show. 
At  every  one  of  these  will  certainly 
arise  hard  feelings  due  altogether  to 
the  bleaching  of  white  or  parti-col- 
ored fowls.  To  illustrate,  I  heard 
a  woman  at  a  fair,  in  front  of  a 
White  Wyandotte  rooster  whose 
cage  carried  a  blue  ribbon,  say: 

"I've  a  finer  marked  young  roos- 
ter of  this  breed  at  home,  better  in 
every  way  except  color.  He  has 
some  yellow  tinge  in  his  feathers." 
I  did  not  tell  her,  but  I  knew  the 
blue  ribbon  bird  had  been  bleached 


of-color  red  feathers  with  red  paint. 
The  poultry  exhibitor  who  bleaches 
his  white  fowls  and  thus  takes  pre- 
miums from  parties  who  show  white 
birds  on  points  of  general  excellence 
should  be  banished  from  the  show. 
Of  course,  he  will  not  be  until  ruling 
is  made  that  way.  You  cannot  trust 
some  things  to  honor  and  natural 
fair  play;  it  will  not  work  at  all. 

Poultry  Hints 

For  indigestion  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  gill  of  linseed  meal  in 
the  feed  of  ten  hens. 

Be  careful  of  lime  and  insect  pow- 
ders as  dusters  of  little  chicks.  Ver- 
min powder  will  often  blind  the 
chick  you  dust,  and  inflame  the  eyes 
afterward.  Dust  in  the  feathers  of 
the  mother  hen  will  do  the  same 
thing,  and  chicks  scratching  in  limed 
grounds  have  come  away  digging  at 
their  eyes,  which  next  inflame,  stick 
together,  and  the  chick  acts  miser- 
able and  cannot  eat  for  several  days 
after  with  any  satisfaction. 

Bone  meal  for  the  growing  chicks 
is  a  help  to  strength  that  few  give 
heed  to.  Notice  the  big  legs  of 
chicks  fed  heavily  on  muscle-forming 
foods  to  which  is  added  each  day 
some  bone  meal.  More  often  than 
not,  leg  weakness  in  the  growing 
chicks,  a  weakness  that  leads  to  dis- 
aster, is  caused  by  heavy  feeding, 
and  the  chick's  body  growing  faster 
than  the  leg  bones;  the  legs  weaken 
and  often  become  paralyzed.  Bone 
meal  would  have  staved  this  off. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 
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This  Whip  Outlasts 
All  Others 

A  big  claim,  but  we  stand  ready  to  prove 
it— and  more.  Red  Rawhide  Center 
Whips  look  better,  have  more  snap, 
stand  straighter,  excel  in  all  whip  points, 
because  they  are  built  around  Red  Raw- 
hide Centers.  Our  secret  method  of  treat- 
ingkeepsout moisture.  If  you  wantproof, 
send  for  the  famous  Westlield  test.  It  is 
the  great  eye-opener  to  whip  users,  and 
will  save  youf  rom  buying  inferior  whips. 
We  will  send  you  this  proof  free,  if  your 
dealer  has  not  the  facts.  Ask  him  first 

UNITED  STATES  WHIP  CO. 
Westlield.  Mass. 
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"Modern  Silage 
Methods" 

■*  f\-4  ^.copyrighted  edition 
I  U  I  \  just  off  the  press. 
X  S  ±  «_/  Send  for  this  264-page 
book  of  profit-pro- 
ducing information— the  most 
complete  work  on  this  subject 
published.  Telia  facts  you  ought 
to  know  about  silos  and  silage- 
used  and  endorsed  by  many  agri- 
cultural colleges— over  45  illustra- 
tions—indexed— a  wealth  of  useful 
information  for  the  practical 
farmer.  Chapters  on—  How  to 
Build  Silos"  — "How  to  Make 
Silage"— "How  to  Feed  Silage"— 
"Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
—"Silage  Crops  in  Semi-Arid 
Regions"— All  about  Summer 
Silos,  use  of  Silage  in  Beef  Pro- 
duction and  many  other  points. 
Ninth  edition  now  ready.  Send 
for  your  copy  before  too  late. 
Inclose  10c  in  coin  or  stamps  and 
mention  this  paper. 
Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Sal.ni,  Ohio 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF 

OKLAHOMA 
SCHOOL  LANDS 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  will  offer  for  sale  at  public 
i  net  Ion,  at  the  time  and  places  herein  Bet 
'orth,  .r>fiO,2fK)  acres  of  its  school  hinds,  as 
iet  forth  In  pamphlet  advertising  said 
and  for  sale. 

All  lands  will  be  sold  at  the  door  of  the 
:ounty  court  house  of  the  county  wherein 
:he  land  Is  situated. 

Boise  City,  Cimarron  county,  3S5.376 
ures,  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  10,  19H. 

Ouymon,  Texsis  county,  182, S74  acres, 
Oct.  13  to  Oct.  2*1,  1913. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  are  5  per  ce  nt  of 
:he  purchase  pri'-e  cash,  at  time  of  sale, 
mil  In  ho  event  shall  the  Initial  payment 
5e  less  than  %'M.  The  balance  of  tin-  pur- 
•hase  price  Is  divided  Into  forty  c<|tial  an- 
nual payments,  with  interest  ;it  the  rate 
)f  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  annu- 
ally. Prospective  buyers  will  bear  In 
Tilnrl  that  these  lands  are  unimproved, 
ind  the  lesser'  has  no  picfcrcncc  ri  lit  lo 
purchase.  There  positively  will  be  no  Itn- 
pfOVeOMflta  Of  any  kind  to  be  paid  for  bv 
the  purchaser,  and  a  lessee  has  no  mote 
idvantaKe  than  a  no n- resident  of  the 
«tate.  Also  that  1.2S0  acres  or  any  subdi- 
vision thereof  of  these  lands  can  be 
■oiiKht  by  one  person.  A  pamphlet  con- 
taining full  and  complete  description  of 
■ach  tract  of  land,  with  the  appral  emerit 

I  hereon,  to  be  sold,  together  with  all  the 
laws,  rules  and  regulations,  can  be  had. 
postage  prepaid,  upon  application  lo  the 
•omrnissioners  of  the  land  office  at  Okla- 
homa City,  Oklahoma  Address  all  rom- 
munlcatlons  to  John  rt.  Williams,  secre- 
l  irv,  BM  Mercantile  Bldg..  Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma, 


An  Impression  of  W.  J.  Bryan 

(CONTINUED  FRJOM  PAGE  SEVENTEEN.) 
tics  that  last,"  said  Mr.  Bryan.  "Moral- 
ity Is  the  only  foundation  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  man  or  a  nation.  I  made  a 
speech  along  that  line  Flag  day.  The 
subject  was  brought  up  by  the  man 
v.  ho  spoke  before  me.  He  mad©  rather 
a  humorous  reference  to  my  idea  of 
friendship  versus  the  battleship,  and 
rather  challenged  the  doctrine  I  had  set 
forth  in  regard  to  it.  In  my  reply  I 
showed  that  history  was  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  nations  which  had  proclaimed 
their  immortality  when  they  were  at  the 
zenith  of  their  power,  and  that  no 
amount  of  physical  force  could  maintain 
any  nation  if  it  were  corrupt  morally.  I 
closed  by  calling  attention  to  the  scene 
of  Christ  before  Pilate,  saying  that  Pilate 
represented  the  great  force  of  that  day, 
and  the  greatest  government  on  earth, 
and  that  he  was  then  apparently  vic- 
torious. The  unarmed  Nazarene  appar- 
ently submitted  to  him,  but  from  that 
time  the  Roman  power  waned.  In  a  few 
centuries  its  legions  were  gone  and  its 
arm  became  paralyzed,  whereas  the 
power  of  the  right,  that  of  the  Nazarine, 
grew,  and  it  has  been  growing  to  this 
day.  It  is  said  somewhere  that  you  can 
build  your  capitols  as  high  as  the  sky, 
but  if  they  rest  upon  injustice,  the  pulse 
of  a  woman  will  beat  them  down.  I  do 
not  believe  in  a  mad  rivalry  with  the 
old  world  in  the  building  of  battleships. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve peace  is  to  make  ready  for  a  war 
that  we  may  never  have.  That  is  a 
barbarous  doctrine.  It  is  brutal  and  un- 
christian. It  belongs  to  the  darkness  and 
not  to  the  dawn." 

How  He  Talks 

I  despair  of  giving  you  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Bryan's  conversation  makes 
upon  one  with  whom  he  talks  face  to 
face.  His  countenance  is  like  a  bene- 
diction, and  his  voice  is  so  mellow  and 
sweet.  The  sentences  come  forth  so 
beautifully  rounded  that  they  make  you 
think  of  a  copper-plate  engraving.  At 
one  point  in  the  conversation  I  involun- 
tarily said: 

"You  certainly  can  say  things  beauti- 
fully." 

"I  do  not  ike  that  word  'beautiful'," 
replied  Mr.  Bryan.  "I  would  rather  have 
you  .  ,y  that  I  speak  forcibly  and  clearly. 
I  think  clearness  of  statement  is  the 
most  important  thing  to  oratory,  and  It 
is  that  at  which  I  have  always  aimed 
and  tried  to  attain.  I  remember  of  mak- 
ing a  speech  upon  the  tariff,  now  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  close  of 
which  a  man  came  up  and  said:  'Mr. 
Bryan,  I  have  been  anxious  to  hear  you. 
You  are  not  as  eloquent  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, but  you  made  that  subjact  as 
clear  as  It  could  be  made.'  At  the  same  1 
meeting  another  man  said:  'Why,  a 
man  could  understand  that  speech  if  he 
could  not  read  or  write.'  I  consider , 
those  two  remarks  a  greater  compliment  ' 
than  any  I  could  have  had  aa  to  ele- 
gance of  diction." 

•I  have  been  told  that  you  have  made 
$50,000  a  year  by  your  lectures?" 

"That  Is  not  true.  I  have  received  a 
great  deal,  but  not  so  much  as  that.  I 
would  say,  however,  that  I  have  made 
more  speeches  for  nothing  than  I  have 
for  pay.  I  do  not  receive  pay  for  politi- 
cal speeches,  and  my  Sunday  speeches, 
except  at  Chautauqn&a,  are  free,  i  do 
not  think  that  monev-making  Is  the 
chief  end  of  man." 

"But,  Mr.  Bryan,  do  you  think  one 
man  can  earn  $.70,000  a  year?" 

"Vis.  And  In  this  T  nm  not  speaking 
of  myself,  but  I  do  think  that  we  have 
many  men  who  have  earned  more  than 
$50,000  during  every  year  of  He  ir  work- 
ins  Uvea  A  man  can  honestly  Bam 
what  his  services  are  worth  to  nocletv, 
although  In  many  'ases  he  does  not  Col- 
lect  It.  Take  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
service  he  rendered  the  world  wns  worth 
more  than  $10,000,000  n  year,  although 
during  bll  la't  day  I  he  was  so  poor  he 
bad  to  sell  his  library  to  congrcB*,  and 
his  friends  got  Up  a  lottery  to  ulrt  him 
In  paying  his  debts.  Abraham  Lincoln 
earned  more  than  $ei.00n,ono  a  year,  nnd 
no  did  Oeorge  Washington  and  many 
others  " 

' Com  rii-ht    1911,  bv  Prank  O.  Carpenter) 


The  Sweepstakes 
Gas  Tractor 


OilPull  Records  Are  Best 

We  want  to  send  you  Folder  No.  290.  It  shows  how  all  other  tractors 
in  two  great  motor  trials  at  Winnipeg  fell  short  of  OilPull  records.  Let 
the  best  tractor  judges  in  America  help  pick  your  tractor. 

Cheapest  Fuel— Little  Of  It 

The  Rumely  OilPull  Tractor  is  the  only  tractor  that  has  the  famous 
Secor-  Higgins  Oil-Fuel  System. 

This  system  positively  gives  the  steadiest  speed  for  belt  work  you  can 
get  in  a  gas  tractor.  It  cuts  the  amount  of  fuel  used  by  feeding  exactly 
what  the  work  calls  for,  no  matter  how  the  load  changes.  And  it  is  the 
only  system  that  lets  you  use  the  cheapest  kerosene  all  the  time— light 
load  or  heavy — summer  or  winter. 

The  OilPull  means  low  fuel  cost  and  low  wear-and-tear  cost.  The 
best  known  farm  tractor  in  the  world — over  3,000  in  profitable  use. 

There's  only  one  OilPull— Rumely,  LaPorte. 

Another  Kerosene  Engine 

The  Falk  Kerosene  Engine  (  stationary  and  portable,  3  to  20  horsepower )  is  the 
only  farm  engine  with  the  Secor-Higgins  System — the  best  workmanship  ever  put 
into  a  little  engine. 

The  Rumely  lines  are  complete  — gasoline  tractors  and  engines— plows,  balers,  silage 
cutters,  shellers,  and  all  kinds  of  power  machinery. 

Gel  these  free  booh:  " Power  Farming"  and  the  Falk  Data-Book  No.  118.  Ask  out  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

<--If$S1  Power- Farming  Machinery 

*®W£#    (Lincoln,  Neb.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

|§§r  Des  Moines,  la. 
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All 

Castings 
Warranted 
Free  from  Flaws. 
"Even  Sowing  Means 

Even  Growing." 
Superior  Drills  sow  all  known 
seeds — none  too  large;  none  too  small. 


Disc 
Bearings 
Warranted 
for  Life  of  Drill. 
Superior  Drills  are 
at  home  in  any  field  on 
earth. 

"The  name  tells  a  true  story." 


You  run  no  risk  in  buying  a  SUPERIOR  Drill.  Strongest  Warranty  ever  placed  on 
a  grain  drill.  The  Superior  will  do  your  work  the  way  you  want  It  done.  The 
Superior  is  made  in  every  size  and  every  style.  Send  for  the  Superior  Catalogue.  Rr;ij 
it  and  then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior— "The  Name  Tells 
a  True  Story."  see  our  exhibit  at  Fremont  Power  Show. 

The  American 6 e,edin6  .Machine  Co.  te£°*e°e~h° 
Springfield.  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


POWERFUL  AIR  RIFLE 

of  -tool  Tim  ■luck  li  I  ly  poll-hod  w« 

(ul,  accurate,  duralilo.  You  can  have  th 
•oiling  art  plcti 
IT  COSTS 
Solid  do  money. 


Lonrtli  32lnchei.  Work- 
In*  part-  of  tho  I  ■  ■  l  ,  ■   " 

Inut.  Shooti  iiu  ill  it  una.  Power 
•  air  rifle  for  dlatrluutlnir  only  8  or  our  fai 
ret  si  26  centi  on  our  special  offer.    Everybody  will  take  one. 
YOU    NOTHINC  to  try,  aa  we  take  Baal  liio-o  you  can't  .".nolo  of 
juit  your  nuino  und  addro.-.      M.   O.   SEtTZ,  n  D  HI.  CHICAGO. 


FREE 


I  DAPEC 

1  I     ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


H  Ligheat  Running  Silo  Filler  Made  ^ 


  (  'MlVL'llM'lll  III  UlJCr.111,   llio.   ■■■Kitmi  Hl» 

—  in,,'  t  any  power  will  run  it;  coat*  le«s  fur  up- 
==  keep,  .mil  li.irrinK  students  will  last  a  life- 
=  lime.  It  tliniwu  .in  well  a*  blow*  and  the  til- 
=3  .nre  ia  elevated  in  a  steady  stream,  not  in 
=  I  miih  lies:  it  operates  at  slow  spi  ed  and  It  is 
==  ,il>  .oluli  ly  safe.    I  >iir  ratal"K  w  liii  li  explains 

—  tm  <  .instruction  in  detail  is  mailed  Ircc  upnn 


=3  PAPF.C  MACHINE  CO..  Ilm  41)  Shortsrillr.  N.Y.  S 


Engines 


aro  marlo  in  fifteen  ilif- 
f'-rcnt  sizes,  portable,  semi-pm  labln 

ninl  slal  inn  ii  y.   <  I  ■''  U"v  <""'  ""• 

it  will  ho  tho  grnmclcst  liivcslnicnl 
for  llio  money  you  can  poillbly  make. 
Through  It*  smooth  luniiinK  quail- 

tic*  impcrvloiimiCRi  to  ttOiMratUlt 

—low  first  cost— and  •conomical  dial  eon* 
■nfflptloa*-- tbt  "Wisconsin"  lias  won 
favor  everywhere-  Bold.  Willo  lor  Biiar- 
antuo  and  full  details. 

,  — -  Thi  liu-on  I  itlon  Co. 
'  .117  Bioids'i- 

||    k-v«    Di  Tin, 

l.l  ,        [  111. 
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Write  quick  and  save 

40%  to  60%  on  vour 
Fall  Building 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


Saved  $327 

r   "The  barn  is  a  dandy 
,  and  we  feel  greatly  in-  , 
debted  to  you.   The  same 
[  quahty  of  lumber  here  would ' 
cost  nearly  one  half  more." 
J.  D.  Johnson, 
Spring  Creek  Ranch, 
Fallon,  Mont. 
June  17,  '13. 


Saved 
$200  to  $300 

'My  carpenter  thinks 
my  car  of  lumber  the 
best  that  ever  came  into 
Marion.     I  saved  $200  to  ] 

Abraham  Duerksen, 
Marion  Junction, 
So.  Dakota. 
May  21,  '13. 


Saved 
over  $200 

"You  saved  me  over 
$200.     I  would  advise 
the  farmers  to  buy  their 
.lumber  from  the  Hewitt- 
[Lea-Funck  Co. 

S.  B.  Dillenburg, 
Pierz,  'Minn. 
June  17,  '13. 


If  you  are  going  to  build  this  fall,  don't 
fail  to  send  your  bill  of  materials  to 
Hewirt-Lea-Funck  for  prices.  You  can 
save  40%  to  60%  and  get  better  lumber 
and  millwork  for  your  money. 

Buy  direct  from  our  six  mills 

We  control  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  timber  in 
Pacific  Coast  States — all  the  cutting,  logging  and 
manufacturing  of  lumber  and  millwork  takes  place 
under  one  continuous  operation,  under  one  over- 
head expense,  effecting  a  tremendous  saving — and 
you  get  the  benefit. 

Five  middlemen — wholesaler,  jobber,  commission 
man,  salesman  and  dealer — get  fat  profits  when 
you  buy  of  your  local  dealer.  No  wonder  lumber 
prices  are  high.  By  selling  you  direct  we  save 
you  40%  to  60%  and  give  you  better  material. 

Quick  delivery — satisfaction  guaranteed 

We  malt,  shipments  within  24  to  48  hours  after  order  Is  re- 
ceived Shipments  reach  destination  within  an  average  of  two 
weeks.  Write  today  for  price  list.  Better  still  send  your  list 
of  materials  for  guaranteed  prices,  freight  prepaid.  Money 
back  unless  satisfied.    Mail  coupon  today. 

Silos  at  40%  to  60%  saving 

Seattle  Silos  of  one-piece  clear  fir  staves  and^patented  swing- 
ing doors  are  the  best  value  on  the  market. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co., 
460  Union  Ave.  Seattle,  Wash. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.,  460  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Send  following,  quoting  prices,  delivered  my  station. 
Be  sure  to  write  plainly. 

]  Catalog  lumber  and  millwork  Q  Special  Silo  folder 


Name. 


Business. 


Address . 


I  am  planning  to  build  as  follows: 


It  will  pay  you  to  attend  the 

Big  Power  Farming  Demonstration 

FREMONT,  NEB.,  SEPT.  8-13 


The  traction  engine  will  soon  replace  the  horse  for  farm 
use,  as  it  works  faster,  costs  less  to  keep  in  condition, 
requires  feed  only  when  working.  Other  sections  of  the 
west  have  proven  this  and  Nebraska  farmers  should 
awaken  to  this  fact.  Power  when  you  need  it,  at  any  sea- 
son, for  any  purpose  and  for  2  4  hours  a  day  if  necessary. 


UNION  PACIFIC 

STANDARD  ROAD  OF  THE  WEST 


desires  to  impress  upon  the  farmers  along  its  lines  the 
importance  of  attending  this  demonstration,  not  only 
of  power  for  field  work,  but  power  as  a  handy-man 
around  the  farm.  Come  and  see  to  how  many  uses 
power  can  be  put  and  with  what  profit. 


SEE  THE  FREMONT  FAIR  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 

For  further  information,  call  on  or  address 

GERRIT  FORT,  P.  T.  M., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 

for  adjustment  or  collection. 


THE  live  Stock  market  is  very  in- 
teresting these  days,  interest- 
ing not  only  because  of  current 
happenings,  but  also  because  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
It  makes  little  difference  which  branch 
of  the  trade  may  be  under  consideration, 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are  all  equally  in- 
teresting, and  their  future  equally  puz- 
zling. Everyone  knows,  and  the  trade  is 
pretty  well  agreed  as  to  what  ought  to 
happen,  but  there  are  so  many  ifs  con- 
nected with  it  that  no  one  knows  whether 
"what  ought  to  be"  will  actually  come 
to  pass. 

The  cattle  market  last  week  from  a 
seller's  standpoint  was  in  a  fairly  satis- 
factory condition.  Receipts  at  the  begin- 
ning' of  the  week  were  large  at  all  points, 
while  Kansas  City  was  literally  flooded 
with  cattle  from  the  dried-out  pastures  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  "With  such  large 
receipts,  consisting  principally  of  stock 
cattle  and  feeders,  the  Kansas  City  mar- 
ket slumped  badly  and  all  other  markets 
followed  along  the  same  line,  so  that 
prices  were  everywhere  sharply  lower. 
This  was  exactly  what  the  bears  rad 
predicted  the  previous  week,  but  the  only 
trouble  with  the  prediction  was  that  while 
it  came  true  it  did  not  continue  that 
way,  receipts  later  in  the  week  decreas- 
ing rapidly  while  the  break  in  the  mar- 
ket was  just  as  speedily  recovered.  In 
other  words  the  market  jumped  bask, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  week  prices  were 
just  about  on  a  level  with  the  close  of 
the  previous  week.  Thus  heavy  receipts 
failed  to  bring  buyers  the  relief  that  they 
were  hoping  for,  all  because  the  country 
was  so  hungry  for  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  that  buyers  rushed  to  the  big  mar- 
ket centers  from  far  and  near  and 
speedily  absorbed  the  offerings. 

The  bears  in  the  cattle  trade  are  still 
confident  that  the  time  will  come  when 
receipts  will  prove  large  enough,  or  when 
the  more  eager  buyers  in  the  country 
will  be  satisfied,  so  that  feeding  cattle 
can  drop  down  to  a  point  more  nearly 
in  line  with  the  market  on  beef.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  they  are  right 
in  this  assumption  or  whether  beef  will 
advance  and  in  that  'way  equalize  prices. 
The  future  of  the  beef  market  is  Teally 
just  as  much  of  a  problem  as  the  future 
of  the  feeder  market,  although  one  does 
not  hear  it  discussed  with  such  frequency 
at  market  centers.  While  the  country  ia 
crazy  to  buy  feeding  cattle,  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  kind  of  cattle  most 
in  demand  are  such  as  are  suitable  for 
roughing  through  the  winter  on  corn- 
stalks, while  the  demand  for  the  heavier 
cattle  suitable  to  go  on  feed  early  in  the 
fall  is  limited.  Putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether, a  good  many  observers  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  there  will  not  be  a 
great  scarcity  of  cornfed  beef  the  coming 
winter  and  spring.  In  this  case  it  would 
be  possible  for  beef  to  sell  at  figures  that 
would  justify  the  present  high  prices. 
Hogs  High  and  Market  Steady 

Hogs  have  been  fluctuating  back  and 
forth  within  rather  narrow  bounds,  show- 
ing sharp  advances  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  sudden  declines,  but  without  any 
great  or  permanent  change  in  either  di- 
rection. Prevailing  prices  are  high  and 
setters  are  generally  well  pleased  with 
the  market.  It  is  in  fact  a  bull  market, 
even  if  no  further  advances  are  made, 
and  the  country  would  unquestionably  be 
well  pleased  should  prices  continue  where 
they  now  are.  Sentiment  among  traders 
as  to  the  future  of  the  market  is  consid- 
erably divided,  but  the  bulls  are  undoubt- 
edly in  the  majority.  They  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  basing  their  predictions 
of  a  strong  market  in  the  future  upon  the 
prospective  high  price  of  corn  and  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  big  hog  pro- 
ducing states.  The  bears,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  predicting  an  early  run  of  light 
hogs  from  the  dry  states,  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  feed  to  bring  spring  pigs 
to  full  maturity.  They  also  are  going  on 
the  theory  that  the  high  price  of  corn 
and  the  prevailing  high  price  of  hogs 
will  induce  many  farmers  to  ship  their 
pigs  while  they  are  still  light  in  weight. 
They  incline  to  the  belief  that  these  pre- 
mature shipments,  from  the  dry  states, 


at  least,  ought  to  begin  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. If  the  expected  heavy  shipments 
should  arrive  on  schedule  time  the  bears 
believe  that  lower  prices  must  ensue.  The 
bulls,  however,  contend  that  if  the  coun- 
try ships  prematurely  it  may  mean  lower 
prices  while  such  marketing  is  under 
way,  but  that  it  also  will  mean  a  short- 
age later  on  and  consequently  higher 
prices. 

Feeder  Sheep  and  Lamb  Market  Firm 

A  few  more  buyers  for  feeder  lambs 
have  been  coming  to  market  every  day 
than  there  have  been  lambs,  and  as  a 
result  the  market  on  all  kinds  of  feeder 
sheep  and  lambs  has  been  very  firm 
throughout  the  season  to  date.  The  trade 
has  been  expecting  every  week  that  as 
the  range  season  was  advancing  receipts 
would  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
buyers,  but  thus  far  the  buyers  have 
been  the  more  numerous.  At  the  same 
time  the  supply  of  fat  lambs  and  sheep 
has  been  disappointingly  small,  and  as 
the  consuming  price  has  been  good,  prices 
on  all  kinds  have  been  strong.  Just  at 
present  writing  there  is  a  prospect  of 
larger  receipts  to  come,  and  the  bears 
once  more  are  expecting  a  slump  in 
prices.  While  it  may  not  materialize  just 
at  present,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that 
the  market  must  break  before  the  season 
is  very  far  advanced.  The  high  price  of 
corn  and  the  consequent  absence  from 
the  market  of  many  old-time  feeders 
must  have  a  depressing  influence  upon 
prices,  but  then  comes  the  question  of 
the  new  feeders,  of  the  men  who  have 
never  fed  before,  but  who  want  to  try  a 
few  this  year.  Will  there  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  latter  gentlemen  to 
maintain  the  market?  Most  operators  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  there  will  not  be, 
but  no  one  knows. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Poland-China  Males  for  Sale 

Owing  to  adverse  crop  conditions, 
Thomas  F.  Walker  &  Son  of  Alexandria, 
Neb.,  have  decided  not  to  hold  their  sale 
on  October  17,  but  will  offer  their  males 
at  private  sale.  They  have  the  best  lot 
of  boars  they  have  ever  raised,  many  of 
them  weighing  around  the  200-pound 
mark  at  this  time.  These  boars  are  sired 
by  Blue  Valley  Orange  by  Big  Orange, 
and  Blue  Valley.  These  boars  are  both 
splendid  breeders  and  there  are  boars 
here  that  are  good  enough  to  head  any 
herd  in  the  country.  We  will  have  more 
to  say  regarding  these  boars  in  a  further 
issue.  In  the  meantime  write  for  further 
particulars,  mentioning  this  paper. 

International  Live  Stock  Show 

We  are  in  receipt  of  advance  copy  of 
premium  list  of  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago.  The  classifi- 
cations are  really  more  liberal  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  draft  horses  in  harness  on 
page  129  and  the  classes  covering  ponies 
on  132  and  133.  Our  readers  should  also 
be  interested  in  the  futurity  classes  for 
Clydesdales,  Percherons,  Belgians  and 
Shire  horses.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  attractions  to  be  found  in  this  ad- 
vance list.  These  booklets  are  now  ready 
for  distribution  and  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  by  addressing  B.  H.  Heide,  secre- 
tary, Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Hog  Potash 


Why  wait  thirty  to  ninety 
days  for  results.  Grain  Belt 
Brand  Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

will  put  your  hogs'  appetite  on 
edge  in  thirty  minutes.  Add. 
five  pounds  to  one  hundred 
pounds  dry  weight  of  grain, 
and  see  how  much  better  they 
clean  up  their  feed.  Write 
and  ask  us  the  following  ques- 
tions: What  will  it  do  for 
hogs?  What  is  the  chemical 
analysis?  What  is  it  made 
from?  What  does  it.  cost' 
Or  any  other  question  you 
may  wish  to  ask,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  answer.  You  see 
we  have  no  secrets. 
Agents  Wanted  In  Unoccupied 
Territory. 

STOCK. 

YARDS  L 
COMPANY* 
South  Omeh^Jfeb. 
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Put  Jack- Screws  Under  Your  Farm 

It  is  the  Only  Sure  Protection  Against  Excessive  Heat 

and  Crop-Destroying  Hot  Winds 

A  TRUE  STORY  WITH  A  PLAIN  MORAL: 

Years  ago  two  boys,  Harry  and  Jim,  were  playmates  living  on  adjoining  farms  in  western  Illinois.  They  grew  to  manhood  and  each  realiz- 
ing the  impossibility  of  ever  securing  clear  title  to  one  of  the  high-priced  Illinois  farms,  decided  to  seek  a  location  where  he  might  find  land 
within  his  means. 

Harry  purchased  64  0  acres  in  central  Kansas,  settled  on  it  and  began  farming.  Jim  thought  he  would  look  around  a  little.  He  had  read 
a  good  deal  and  had  some  theories  of  his  own.  He  had  conceived  the  notion  that  it  was  not  lack  of  rainfall  so  much  as  extreme  heat,  that 
caused  crop  failures,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  find,  if  he  could,  a  new  country  where  with  rainfall  reasonably  abundant  it  did  not  get  too 
hot  during  the  growing  season. 

Just  at  that  time  the  papers  were  full  of  the  accounts  of 
the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt  to  compel  the  ranchmen  of 
southeastern  Wyoming  to  remove  their  fences  surrounding 
public  lands  and  Jim  reasoned  that  the  country  must  be  pr  .tty 
good  else  why  were  the  ranchmen  fighting  so  hard  to  retain 
possession  of  it.  So  he  got. hold  of  a  Union  Pacific  folder  and 
found  that  the  altitude  of  the  district  which  the  President  and 
the  ranchmen  were  quarreling  over  was  from  5,000  to  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  He  wrote  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  and  found  that  while  the  rain- 
fall was  only  moderate  in  quantity,  being  about  16  inches  per 
annum,  approximately  three-fourths  of  it  fell  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  This  looked  good  to  Jim,  but  that  which  sur- 
prised and  pleased  him  most  was  the  government  report  show- 
ing that  during  an  unbroken  record  of  more  than  twenty  years 
the  thermometer  had  never,  not  for  a  single  day,  reached  a 
point  making  hot  winds  possible. 

Jim  hastened  west.  At  Omaha  he  visited  the  Land  De- 
partment of  the  Union  Pacific  and  was  informed  as  to  tha 
proper  station  to  which  to  buy  his  ticket.  He  was  directed  to 
a  man  at  that  station  from  whom  he  could  hire  a  team  to  drive 
over  the  country  and  was  told  that  some  twenty  miles  from, 
the  railroad,  in  a  small  territory  not  occupied  by  the  ranch- 
men, a  Swedish  colony  had  located  several  years  previously. 

He  visited  the  Swedish  settlement  and  found  that  al- 
though these  people  had  started  almost  with  nothing  they  were 
raising  good  crops  and  prospering.  He  spent  several  days  looking 
around  and  bought  a  small  improved  ranch  on  which  he  settled  and 
began  farming  the  next  spring.  When  Jim  moved  in  there  was  less  thaa 
an  acre  (only  a  potato  patch)  of  the  ranch  in  cultivation.  The  raach- 
man  had  grown  rich  raising  cattle  and  from  a  small  start  had  accumu- 
lated a  herd  of  1,500  head.  Jim  began  turning  over  the  virgin  soil. 
The  first  season  his  oats  on  sod  breaking  yielded  43  bushels  per  acre 
and  his  flax  13  bushels  per  acre,  selling  for  ?1.40  per  bushel. 

The  next  season  his  spring  wheat  on  land  in  flax  the-  previous  sea 
son  made  over  23  bushels  per  acre.  Each  year  he  has  increased  hisi 
acreage  and  has  grown  profitable  crops,  including  corn,  for  while  the 
cool  nights  provent  the  maturing  of  the  big  varieties  grown  in  the  cen- 
tral states,  the  northern  kinds,  with  shorter  stalks,  more  num:rous  earsi 
and  abundant  foliage  are  successfully  grown.  Last  season  oats  grown 
on  some  of  his  oldest  cultivated  land  made  75  bushels  per  acre. 

AND  HOW  ABOUT  HARRY?  His  fortunes,  or  rather,  misfor- 
tunes, can  best  be  told  by  quoting  some  of  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  Jim: 

Blank,  Kansas,  August  15,  1913. 

Dear  Jim:  — 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  10th  and  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have 
raised  your  usual  good  crop  there.  Yes.  Kansas  is  burned  up  again. 
The  prospects  were  good  in  the  spring  but  the  hot  winds  set  in  just  as 
they  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  every  summer  since  I  came  her© 
but  worse  I  think  than  ever  before.  My  crops  are  a  total  failure.  Cat- 
tle are  being  shipped  and  driven  out  as  fast  as  possible  as  there  is  no 
feed  here  for  them. 

Am  glad  you  sent  me  the  photo  of  your  oat  field.  I  think  I  would 
have  recognized  our  old  Illinois  friend,  Charlie  Stratton,  on  the  binder 
if  you  had  not  told  me  who  it  was.  From  the  looks  of  his  little  boy  I 
take  it  Wyoming  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  raise  boys  as  well  as 
grain  crops.  J 

It  surprised  me  to  learn  that  your  hottest  day  there  this  season 
is  92  as  we  have  had  it  up  to  114  here>  two  days  and  for  days  and  daysi 
the  thermometer  has  stood  above  100.  I  am  discouraged  and  ready  tol 
quit.  I  cannot  buy  elsewhere  unless  I  sell  heTe  and  that  is  impossible 
at  present.  Have  thought  of  going  back  to  Illinois  and  renting  again 
but  Brother  George  writes  me  that  he  has  threshed  his  oats  and  they 
only  made  18  bushels  per  acre,  while  his  corn  wrill  not  make  over  40 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  It  will  hit  him  prettyr  hard  as  he  went  in  debt  for 
his  farm  at  $15  0.00  per  acre. 

Jim,  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  that  while  I  hav&  had  either  a  total  failure 
or  only  a  partial  crop  here  each  season  you  have  done  well  there  every 
year.  I  have  thought  until  now  that  it  was  only  accident  and  you 
would  "get  yours"  sooner  or  later  but  this  season  seems  to  settle  it. 

Now,  it  is  not  so  very  far  from  here  to  Egb?rt  and  I  want  you  to 
write  me  a  good,  long  letter,  telling  me  just  as  carefully  and  fully  as 
you  can  why  it  is  that  you  are  raising  crops  there  every  year  while  I 
am  making  a  failure  here,  for  you  know  I  was  just  as  good  a  farmer 
in  Illinois  as  you  were.    I  hope  you  will  write  soon  and  at  length  for 


COUPON 

The  Tederal  Land  and  Securities  Company, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  at  once  full  particu- 
lars of  the  Golden  Prairie  District,  including  your 
signed  Guarantee  of  return  of  railroad  fare  and  $5.00 

per  day  if  I  do  not  find  everything  as  represented. 


~1 


1913  field  of  oats  on  "Jim's"  farm  near  Egbert  in  the  Golden  Prairie  District  of 
Wyoming-.  The  rainfall  here  this  year  as  shown  by  government  records  has  been  be- 
low normal  every  month  of  the  growing  season  and  yet  we  can  show  you  thousands 
of  acres  of  oats,  wheat  and  other  crops  just  as  good  as  "Jim'Sk" 

conditions  are  desperate  here  and  I  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 

As  ever  your  friend,  HARRY. 

TO  WHICH  JIM  REPLIED: 

Egbert,  Wyoming,  August  21,  1913. 

Dear  Harry:  — 

Yours  of  15th  at  hand.  Am  busy  building  a  silo  so  take  my  stubby 
pencil  in  my  dirty  fingers  to  say — if,  just  before  the  hot  w'inds  set  in 
down  there,  you  could  have  put  jack-screws  under  your  farm  and  raised 
it  up  to  an  altitude  of  say  5,400  feet  above  sea  level,  and  as  an  extra 
precaution  while  you  were  running  the  jack-screws,  could  have  had 
your  wife  and  children  throw  up  a  range  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains to  the  southwest,  don't  you  think  you  would  have  raised  a  crop? 

Hastily,  JIM. 
AND  HARRY  WROTE  BACK  ON  A  POSTAL: 

Blank,  Kansas,  August  24,  1913. 

Dear  Jim: — - 

Just  got  yours  of  the  21st.  You  could  not  have  explained  it  bet- 
ter if  you  had  written  ten  pages.  Still  horribly  hot  and  dry.  Will 
write  a  letter  in  a  few  days.  Yours,  HARRY. 

AND  HERE  IS  THE  MORAL  THAT  HE  WHO  RUNS  MAY  READ: 
PUT  JACK-SCREWS  UNDER  YOUR  FARM. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  do  it  literally  but  you  can  quickly  and  easily 
accomplish  the  sam^  results  by  securing  a  farm  under  which  nature  has 
placed  the  jack-screws.  There  may  be  many  places  where  this  condi- 
tion exists.  We  know  of  but  one.  That  is  the  GOLDEN  PRAIRIE 
DISTRICT  of  southeastern  Wyoming  and  Jim's  farm  is  right  in  the 
heart  of  it.  Jim  is  only  one  of  hundreds  in  the  GolHen  Prairie  District 
who  in  five  years  have  developed  from  renters  on  high-priced,  hot  wind 
jeopardized  land  in  the  central  states  into  prosperous  farm  owners! 
where  nature  safeguards  them  from  excessive  heat  and  hot  winds  by 
having  in  the  formative  ages  of  the  earth  PUT  JACK-SCR'EWS  UNDER 
THE  LAND. 

During  the  past  six  years  we  have  sold  Gulden  Prairie  lands  to  hundreds 
•of  farmers.  They  are  making  good  here  and  you  can  do  likewise.  We  are 
owners,  not  agents.  We  sell  direct,  reaching  our  customers  by  advertising 
in  high-class  farm  papers  and  by  those  who  have  dealt  with  us  telling  their 
friends  of  the  virtues  of  the  Golden  Prairie  and  of  our  fairness  and  liberality 
with  them. 

If  you  have  not  as  yet  received  our  literature  write  at  once  that  we  may 
send  it  to  you.  The  Summer  Tourist  rates  now  in  effect  will  enable  you  to 
come  cheaply,  and  by  coming  soon  you  may  see  the  golden  grain  in  shock 
and  as  it  comes  from  the  thresher. 

We  guarantee  every  representation  we  make  to  be  true,  and  upon  your 
filling  out  and  mailing  to  us  the  attached  coupon,  we  will  send  you  our  signed 
guarantee  by  which  we  agree  to  refund  your  railroad  fare  and  $5.00  per  day 
'if,  on  coming  you  do  not  find  everything  as  represented. 

The  sooner  you  write  us.  the  sd"oner  you  will  know  about  the  Famous 
Golden  Prairie  District,  the  land  of  moderate  temperatures  and  big  crops. 

We  sell  our  lands  on  ten  years'  time,  or  on  our  Famous  Crop  Payment 
Plan,  whereby,  after  making  a  small  down  payment,  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith,  all  the  balance  of  the  principal  and  interest  is  paid  by  delivering  to  us 
at  nearest  market  one-half  the  crop  raised  each  year,  which  is  credited  at 
(market  price  until  the  land  is  paid  for.  Prices  of  unimproved  land,  $15  to  ?25 
per  acre,  according  to  quality  and  location. 

The  Federal  Land 

and  Securities  Company 


Name  . 

Add.-ess 


lOO  West  17th  Street 


Cheyenne,  Wyoming 


(2) 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Some  Skirl ! 

Gracious!  That  skirt  is  so  tight 
I  can  plainly  see  what  you  have  in 
your  pocket." 

"But  I  have  no  pocket." 

"Then  what  is  that  lump?" 

"Oh,  that's  a  mosquito  bite." 

Unwholesome  Melon 
A  physician  was  called  to  the 
country  a  few  days  ago  to  see  a  sick 
child.  He  found  the  little  boy 
doubled  over  with  cramps  and  in  an 
alarming  condition. 

"What  has  the  little  boy  been 
eating?"  asked  the  physician. 

"Why,  nothing  at  all  to  speak 
of,''  the  mother  replied.  "Of  course, 
this  morning,  before  I  knowed  it,  he 
et  several  green  apples.  Then  he 
come  into  breakfast  an'  I  give  the 
poor  little  feller  some  watermelon, 
cucumbers,  milk  and  some  mush- 
melon.  I  kindo'  think  I  ort'nt  t' 
have  give  him  that  watermelon." 

Wanted  *it  Right 

A  traveling  salesman  died  sud- 
denly and  was  taken  to  his  home  in 
the  west.  His  relatives  telephoned 
the  nearest  florist,  some  miles  dis- 
tant, to  make  a  wreath — the  ribbon 
should  be  extra  wide;  with  the  in- 
scription "Rest  in  Peace"  on  both 
sides,  and,  if  there  was  room,  "We 
Shall  Meet  in  Heaven." 

The  florist  was  away,  and  his 
new  assistant  handled  the  job.  Ic 
was  a  startling  floral  piece  which 
turned  up  at  the  funeral.  The  rib- 
bon was  extr.i  wide  and  bore  the  in- 
scription: 

"Rest  in  Peace  on  Both  Sides,  and 
if  There  is  Room  We  Shall  Meet  in 
Heaven." — Lippincott's. 

He  Wanted  to  Be  There 

Tony  came  over  from  the  old  coun- 
try and  obtained  employment  in 
America  as  a  section  hand.  Some 
time  afterward  he  went  to  his  fore- 
man and  said:  "Boss,  I  like  haf  va- 
cation." 

"Why,  Tony,  you  don't  need  a  va- 
cation," answered  the  boss. 

"Yes,  boss,  I  like  haf  vacation," 
repeated  Tony. 

"What  do  you  want  with  a  vaca- 
tion? If  I  give  it  to  you,  Tony,  you 
will  go  over  to  the  old  country,  blow 
all  your  money  and  then  come  back 
broke.     You  had  better  stay  here." 

"I  like  haf  vacation,  boss,"  stol- 
idly repeated  Tony.  "I'm  going  to 
get  married,  and  I'd  kinda  like  to 
be   there." — Everybody's  Magazine. 

Remarkable  Tumble 

The  Yankee  tourist  was  in  great 
form.  His  tales  of  the  terrible 
"■enes  he  had  witnessed  raised  his 
hearer's  hair.  Then  the  quiet  little 
Englishman  spoke. 

"Saw  a  man  once,"  he  said  slowly, 
"fall  off  the  top  window-sill  of  a 
building  twenty  stories  high.  Never 
hurt  him  a  bit — just  annoyed,  that 
was  all." 

"Nonsense!"  they  cried,  and  would 
have  jeered  him  to  scorn. 

"Fact!"  said  the  little  man.  "Up 
there  he  was  cleaning  the  window, 
and  he  fell  right  off!" 

"That's  tot!"  exclaimed  the  man 
from  the  Statep.  "Tell  me  how  he 
did  it!" 

"Well,  you  see,"  drawled  the  ouiet 
one,  "It  was  rather  lucky  for  him 
tout  he  happened  to  fall  Inside." 
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Reprint  of  Silo  Articles 


T 


IE  series  of  articles  that  are  entitled  "Truth  About 
Silos"  is  completed  in  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  The  demand  lor  tli  •*<•  articles  has  been 
unprecedented.  Editions  of  the  paper  containing  them 
were  soon  exhausted.  There  haB  been  a  widespread  demand  for 
these  articles,  and.  In  answer  to  this  demand,  the  completed 
series  will  he  published  at  once  in  pamphlet  form.  A  copy  of 
this  pamphlet  will  he  mailed  to  silo  innnufactwrerH,  creameries 
and  all  persons  industrially  Interested  in  silos.  Any  subscriber 
that  wishes  lo  receive  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  may  have  one 
mailed  to  him  upon  his  forwarding  to  the  offlOfl  I  I  <<  nt  -lamp. 

to  cover  postage. 

This  paper  haB  already    received    nHsurnnrcs    of  the  great 
gOOd  that  has  been  done  to  silo  users  by  the  publication  of  them' 
articles.     It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  republication  in  pamph 
l<  t   form  will  continue  the  good  work  already  so  ausplclouHly 

lectin. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

An  Awful  Strain 

"Remember,  Arthur,  you  are  the 
son  of  a  gentleman.  Try  to  behave 
like  one  for  just  one  day." 

"All  right,  mother,  but  it  will  spoil 
the  whole  day  for  me." — Life 

What  Did*He  Wear? 

Jimmiei  giggled  when  the  teacher 
read  the  story  of  the  Roman  who 
swam  across  the  Tiber  three  timea 
before  breakfast. 

"You  do  not  doubt  a  trained  swim- 
mer could  do  that,  do  you,  James?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Jimrnie,  "but 
I  wondered  why  he  didn't  make  it 
four  and  get  back  to  the  side  his 
clothes  were  on." 

Cleaning-  Poor  Kitty 

Small  Harvey,  aged  2  y2  years,  had 
been  told  to  scrape  his  shoes  before 
entering  the  house,  so  they  would 
be  clean.  One  day  he  brought  his 
kitty  onto  the  porch,  and  his  mamma 
told  him  he  must  leave  the  kitty  out 
of  doors. 

"Oh,  no,  mamma.  Kitty  is  clean!" 

"How  do  you  know  kitty  is  clean?" 

"Oh,  Harvey  scraped  her!" — A 
Subscriber. 

Latest  in Teeth 

The  admiration  entertained  by  i 
Trenton  boy  for  his  uncle  includes 
all  the  latter's  attributes  and  even 
possessions  which  the  uncle  himself 
is  not  wont  to  deem  desirable. 

"Uncle,"  said  the  lad  one  day  after 
he  had  been  studying  his  uncle  in 
laughing  conversation  with  his 
father,  "I  don't  care  much  for  plain 
teeth  like  mine.  I  wish  I  had  some 
copper-toed  ones  like  yours." 

No  Time  for  Play 

Ten-year-old  William  came  home 
one  day  in  a  regrettable  state  of  dis- 
order and  a  somewhat  bruised  face. 

"Oh,  Willie!  Willie!"  exclaimed 
his  mother,  shocked  and  grieved. 
"You  have  disobeyed  me  again!  How 
often  have  1  told  you  not  to  play  with 
that  naughty  Johnson  boy?" 

"Mamma,"  said  William,  in  utter 
disgust  at  this  feminine  reprimand, 
"do  I  look  as  if  I  had  been  playing 
with  anybody?"  —  Youth's  Compan- 
ion. 

Training  the  Dog 

"Hey!    What  are  ye  doing  there?" 

Little  Arthur  was  caught.  lie 
was  up  the  pear  tree,  his  pockets  full 
of  luscious  fruit,  while  below  stood 
a  bull  terrier,  trying  wildly  and  fran- 
tically to  reach  him. 

And  the  owner  of  tree  and  dog 
had  just  come  upon  the  Bcene. 

"What  d'ye  want  up  my  pear  tree, 
young  feller?"  asked  the  farmer 
again.  In  gruff  and  angry  tones. 

"P-p-please,  sir,  t-t-trying  to  teach 
your  d-d-dog  to  stand  on  his  h-h-hlnd 
legs!" 

Hit  vacation 

Eugene  was  going    for    a  week's 

motor  trip  with  his  father. 

"Have  you  everything  you  need?" 
Inquired  his  mother.  "You'd  better 
let  me  look  at  your  bag." 

"Kver>  thing  In  it."  replied  the 
hoy.  who  was  very  anxious  to  be  off. 
"Every  single  thing  I  need." 

"Have  you  taken  your  brush  and 
.  nmli?"  riuerlcd  bin  mother. 

"Brush  and  comb'"  cried  Eugene 
Indignantly.  "Why.  mother,  I  thought 
t  was  going  on  a  vacation'"  Every- 
body's. 
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Nebraskans  Are  Loyal  to  the  State  Fair 

Good  Attendance  with  Thermometer  at  1 00  Degrees— Lxhibitors  Deserve  Great  Credit  for  Splendid  Showing 


N  SPITE  of  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions, Nebraska's  annual  State 
Fair  was  a  success  this  year.  A 
prolonged  drouth  over  the  sec- 
tion of  the  state  in  which  Lin- 
coln is  situated  cut  down  the 
corn  crop,  turned  the  roads  to 
beds  of  dust  many  inches  deep  and  discouraged 
many  of  the  farmers  in  that  immediate  vicinity 
who  ordinarily  go  to  the  fair  rejoicing  over  the 
prospect  of  a  fifty-bushel  corn  crop.  Notwith- 
standing the  intense  heat,  the  dirt  and  the  local 
drouth,  a  very  fair-sized  crowd  was  present,  and 
the  exhibits  were  surprisingly  good.  In  1912 
there  was  a  record-breakiing  crowd.  The  1913 
crowd  was  naturally  far  short  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  they  were  good-natured  and  appre- 
ciative of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  fair 
was  held. 

The  State  Fair  is  growing.  New  buildings 
of  ponderous  dimensions  and  artistic  beauty  are 
springing  up  where  canvas  tents  and  weather- 
beaten  shacks  formerly  existed.  The  grounds 
are  being  enlarged  and  tracts  of  land1  are  being 
added  on  all  sides.  The  machines,  which  for- 
merely  kept  up  a  Constant  whirr  in  the  high  spot 
near  the  center  of  the  grounds,  have  been  rele- 
gated to  a  recently  acquired  wheat  field  on  the 
east,  where  the  noise  and  smoke  do  not  annoy 
those  not  interested,  and  these  were  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  absorbed  people  all  day  and  every 
day. 

Departments  Show  Good  Growth 
The  horse  judging,  formerly  done  in  a  small 
pavilion  near  the  tracks,  is  now  done  in  the 
large  arena  in  the  Coliseum,  which  was  crowded 
to  the  limit  on  several  occasions  this  year.  The 
automobiles  were  first  shown  in  tents,  then  in 
the  old  horse-judging  arena,  and  now  they  are 
so  numerous  that  the  large  machinery  hall  will 
hardly  hold  them  all.  One  more  step,  and  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  halls  will  be  vacated 
and  the  new  structure  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  grounds,  now  Hearing  completion,  will 
be  brimming  over  with  the  best  of  fruits,  grains 
and  vegetables,  such  as  but  few  states  can  boast 
of  producing.  This  structure  would  have  been 
ready  this  year  but  for  a  delay  in  the  arrival 
of  material.  Not  only  are  the  good  buildings 
increasing  in  number,  but  where  people  for- 
merly walked  in  mud  and  dust  they  now  patter 
over  the  smoothest  of  flagstone  walks. 

The  State  Fair  is  a  big  enterprise.  It  must 
grow  steadily  and  not  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Some  people  criticize  It  for  not  changing  from 
year  to  year.  It  Is  not  a  circus,  nor  a  vaudeville 
show.  It  is  a  display  of  products  grown  within 
the  state.  There  Is  a  marked  change  each  year 
for  those  who  go  there  for  a  real  purpose.  The 
live  stock,  grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  machinery,' 
in  fact  everything,  is  different  If  you  look  care- 
fully and  observe  closely.  There  were  numer- 
ous features  this  year  which  were  entirely  new. 
Among  them  was  the  State  Fair  school,  which 
enrolled  over  ninety  hoys  from  the  various  coun- 


ties of  the  state.  These  boys  were  encamped  on 
the  grounds,  where  they  attended  lectures,  did 
class  work  and  learned  military  routine  and  dis- 
cipline, under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Pugsley 
and  E.  Von  Forell.  These  boys  will  have  good 
cause  to  look  back  upon  this  week  of  pleasure 
and  profit  for  years  to  come 

Better  Babies  Show 

The  better  babies  show  was  an  innovation  of 
unquestionable  merit.  Some  600  cherubs  were 
critically  examined  by  the  physicians  who  so 
generously  gave  their  services  for  the  good  of 
the  cause.  A  corner  of  the  new  agricultural 
hall  was  used,  and  the  doorways  and  windows 
were  crowded  by  the  spectators  who  desired  to 
watch  this  most  interesting  performance.  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Vance,  the  manager  of  the  better  babies' 
department,  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
smoothness  with  which  this  new  departure  was 
cared  for.  The  only  possible  criticism  would 
be  that  better  opportunity  for  spectators  be 
provided  next  year,  as  everybody  wants  to  see 
the  babies. 

The  display  in  agricultural  hall  was  sur- 
prisingly good.  There  were  twenty  collective 
county  exhibits.  Douglas  county  won  in  the 
eastern  division,  with  Pawnee  a  close  second. 
Pawnee  county  has  not  had  rain  since  spring, 
and  most  of  the  exhibits  came  from  the  farm 
of  Martin  Arnold,  who  has  irrigated  his  crops1 
steadily,  using  a  gasoline  engine  and  pumping 
the  water  from  a  depth  of  thirty-five  feet.  In 
the  central  division,  Kearney  county  took  first. 
Like  Pawnee  county,  Kearney  has  bee  n  very  dry, 
and  no  doubt  the  exhibits  shown  were  obtained 
in  much  the  same  manner.  In  the  western  divi- 
sion there  were  eleven  counties,  as  western  Ne- 
braska has  had  plenty  of  rain  this  year  in  most 
localities.  Hrown  was  first,  with  Red  Willow 
second  and  Frontier  third.  This  county  exhibit 
idea  was  superceded  at  Iowa  this  year  by  in- 
dividual farm  exhibits.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  farms  competing,  and  the  champion- 
ship was  won  by  a  woman.  This  idea  will  no 
doubt  prevail  over  the  county  exhibit  idea  in 
all  states  before  very  long,  as  the  county  collec- 
tions represent  professional  skill  of  exhibitors 
and  aro  not  as  educational  as  an  exhibit  show- 
ing what  can  be  done  on  a  single  farm. 

In  the  dairy  building  Prof.  Frnndscn  of  tho 
state  farm  had  a  very  attractive  and  Instruct ive 
exhibit.  The  record  cow,  Katy  Orben.  formed 
part  of  this  display.  She  stood  calmly  In  the 
air  current  of  a  large  electric  fan,  and  one 
might  have  though!  her  still  making  butter  rec- 
ords to  view  her  splendid  type  and  large,  well 
proportioned  udder.  A  demonstration  of  (be 
value  of  good  milk  cows  wait  riven  by  showing 
piles  of  food  consumed  and  butler  produced  by 
two  Blmllar  looking  cows,  one  cow  making  a 
nice  profit,  while  the  oilier  showed  |  o  mi  the 
ledger.  Tb"  lleatrlce  Creamery  company  bad 
a  butter  Hon  and  'adv.  while  another  '  reamery 
furnished  the  crowd  free  buttermilk. 

The   Nebraska   National   Cuard,   under  Ad- 


jutant General  Hall,  policed  the  grounds,  and 
did  good  work.  This  was  a  great  improvement 
over  the  entirely  inadequate  policing  the  fair 
has  had  for  so  many  years  past.  The  young 
men  in  uniform  were  everywhere,  and  were 
courteous,  intelligent  and  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. 

A  Top-Notch  Horse  Show 
The  horse  show,  both  in  draft  and  light 
class,  was  considered  the  best  yet  seen  at  a  Ne- 
braska State  Fair.  The  only  department  which 
showed  any  falling  off  from  previous  years  were 
the  Shetland  ponies,  the  exhibit  of  these  being 
made  up  entirely  from  the  herd  of  W.  J.  Thomp- 
son, Dorchester,  Neb.  Numbers  were  not  only 
unusually  large  in  the  other  departments,  but 
the  quality  was  of  uniformly  high  degree.  The 
show  was  purely  a  Nebraska  affair,  Nebraska 
breeders  and  importers  making  up  the  entire 
display.  The  judging  was  started  Monday  noon 
and  proceeded  until  Thursday  evening.  Many 
small  displays  were  made  by  Nebraska  breeders. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  constituted  a  team  of 
pure-bred  mares  which  the  exhibitor  had  owned 
for  a  number  of  years  and  their  offspring.  All 
judging  was  done  by  H.  J.  Gramlich,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  The  sensational  class  of  the  entire  show 
were  the  2-year-old  Percheron  stallions,  which 
were  shown  Monday  afternoon.  There  were 
twenty-two  leadouts,  and  they  were,  without 
question,  the  best  class  ever  seen  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair. 

Perclierons 

Evidently  the  Percheron  is  the  favorite  draft 
horse  of  the  Nebraska  farmer,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  number  of  the  various  breeds  displaye  1 
at  this  year's  State  Fair.  Quality  reigned  su- 
preme throughout  most  of  the  offerings  of  this 
breed.  In  the  aged  (lass  the  Carnot  colt  .lean, 
owned  by  Fox  of  Genoa,  was  placed  first  and 
later  made  grand  champion.  This  was  a  power- 
ful built  black,  standing  on  a  clean-cut  set  of 
limbs,  with  the  best  of  feel.  Kerr  secured  sec- 
ond on  the  big  sorrel  Andain,  a  horso  of  great 
masculinity,  but  scarcely  so  compactly  made  as 
tho  winner  of  the  blue.  In  8-J  ear-olds,  lihea 
Pros,  secured  first  on  a  very  tvpy  black.  Thll 
colt  can  scarcely  be  faulted  from  a  drafl  horse 
standpoint,  but  might  have  moved  with  a  trifle 
more  life  than  he  displayed  In  the  ring.  The 
2-year-old  stallion  class  contained  twenty-four 
entries,  and  was  considered  by  all  who  Hnw  It 
the  best  string  ol'  lim  <■  e\er  display  d  al  Lin- 
coln. There  were  about  as  many  Imported  coll  i 
jih  home  bred  ,  ami  qua  lit  v.  lorH  her  with  size, 
was  uniformly  good.  The  five  enlrlct  of  Wolf 
llros.  Hiicrecded  In  placing  three  In  Ihn  money. 
These  colls  had  JiihI.  landed  from  Kurope,  mil, 
together  with  being  (hill,  were  u  trifle  bruised 
up.  The  first  prize  colt  wiih  Libretto,  a  blink 
of  ampb'  scale,  splendid  type  of  body  and  the 
best  of  feel  and  llmbH.  Ills  hocks  were  a  trifle 
bruised  from  shipping,  and  some  thought  for 
this  reason  be  mlrhl  have  gone  lower  In  class. 
However,  he  was  easily  outstanding  winner  In 
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Truth  About  Silos— Reliable  Information 


VII — Various  Kinds  of  Concrete  Silos-  Circumstances  Under  Which  Each  Kind  is  to  Be  Recommended 


II AT  kind  of  concrete 

Wsilo  should  be  rec- 
ommended for  use 
in  any  particular  in- 
stance will  depend 
largely  upon  local 
conditions.  In  some 
places  the  materials  for  such  a  silo 
are  so  expensive  as  to  make  cer- 
tain kinds  of  cement  silos  almost 
prohibitive  in  price.  There  are 
certain  localities  in  which  as  high 
as  7  %  cents  a  hundred  must  be 
paid  for  sand  and  12%  cents  be 
paid  for  broken  rock.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials make  a  concrete  silo  very 
expensive.  In  other  localities, 
where  sand  and  gravel  are  easily 
accessible,  and  may  be  had  at  a 
low  price,  this  objection  to  the 
building  of  a  concrete  silo  is  en- 
tirely done  away  with.  The  farmer 
that  intends  to  build  must  find  Monolithic 
what  the  materials  for  his  building  Farmer, 
are  likely  to  cost  him  before  de- 
termining what  kind  of  a  building 
lie  will  erect. 

The  Monolithic  Concrete  Silo 

Monolithic  is  a  word  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  and  means  literally  "single  stone." 
It  is  made  by  pouring  a  concrete  mixture  into 
a  mold,  which,  after  the  contents  have  thor- 
oughly set,  is  raised,  and  the  process  repeated. 
When  built  in  this  way,  when  the  silo  is  com- 
pleted it  consists  of  a  single  homogeneous  struc- 
ture, and  has  received  the  name  monolithic  on 
this  account.  Where  the  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  silo  are  not  too  expensive, 
a  structure  of  this  nature  is  probably  the  most 
permanent  and  lasting  silo  that  can  be  built. 
Certain  advocates  of  other  kinds  of  concrete 
silos  have  urged  the  objection  that  such  a  silo, 
owing  to  unequal  expansion  and  contraction 
under  heat  and  cold,  is  liable  to  crack  and 
break.  The  objection  is  not  a  valid  objection. 
There  are  plenty  of  instances  of  construction 
of  solid  concrete  much  thicker  than  that  em- 
ployed in  the  walls  of  a  monolithic  silo  that 
have  successfully  withstood  any  tendency  to 
break  or  crack  under  the  influence  of  either 
heat  or  cold.  Scientific  men  have  tested  the 
matter  out,  and  have  learned  that  the  steel 
that  is  used  in  reinforcing  such  a  wall  has  the 
same  co-efficient  of  expansion  as  concrete,  and 
expands  and  contracts  equally  with  the  con- 
crete wall  itself,  and  so  prevents  the  possibility 
of  any  damage  arising  from  any  such  source. 

In  the  building  of  such  a  silo,  forms  are 
necessary  into  which  the  concrete  material  is 
to  be  poured.  There  are  certain  firms  that 
manufacture  such  forms  of  steel  or  other  ma- 
terial for  silos  of  any  description  or  size,  and 
these  may  be  purchased  in  the  general  market. 
Very  many  silos  of  this  pattern,  however,  have 
been  built,  using  home-made  forms,  which  have 
proved  satisfactory  and  inexpensive.  After 
the  forms  are  in  place  and  have  been  filled, 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  form  to  set  thoroughly.  The 
forms  are  then  raised  and  the  process  repeated. 
This  is  continued  until  the  silo  reaches  the  de- 
sired height. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  attempting 
to  promote  co-operative  community  building  of 
concrete  silos.  The  engineering  department 
furnishes  forms  for  the  purpose,  and  charges 
$10  each  where  three  silos  are  to  be  built,  $9 
each  where  four  silos  are  to  be  built,  and  $8 
each  where  five  silos  are  to  be  built.  The  en- 
gineering departments  of  other  agricultural 
schools  might  well  adopt  this  suggestion.  It 
(6) 
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would  materially  assist  in  the  erection  of  con- 
crete silos. 

Proper  Reinforcing 

Every  such  silo  should  be  properly  and  se- 
curely reinforced.  If  the  silo  forms- are  three 
feet  wide,  then  the  best  reinforcing  will  consist 
of  heavy  woven-wire  fencing  three  feet  six 
inches  in  width.  This  should  be  set  midway 
between  the  walls  of  the  form,  and  should  be 
held  in  position  while  the  concrete  is  being 
poured.  The  reinforcing  being  wider  than  the 
form,  it  may  be  lapped  where  one  tier  joins 
the  other.  This  will  prevent  raising  and  will 
give  added  strength  to  the  structure. 

The  Door  Frames 

Before  the  work  begins,  the  door  frames 
should  be  made  ready  for  use.  In  case  a  con- 
tinuous door  is  used,  at  regular  intervals,  rein- 
forcing rods  should  pass  across  the  door  frame, 
and  the  ends  of  these  should  have  heads  like  a 
bolt  or  burr,  which  when  buried  in  the  con- 
crete will  continue  the  strength  of  the  rein- 
forcement across  the  door  opening.    Then  the 
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forms  may  be  placed  both  outside 
and  inside  of  the  door  frame,  and 
the  cement  poured  so  as  to  set  to 
the  door  frame  closely. 

In  case  a  continuous  opening  is 
not  desired,  and  it  is  preferred  that 
doors  be  set  at  certain  stated  in- 
tervals, with  a  solid  concrete  wall 
between,  the  frames,  at  the  proper 
elevation,  should  be  placed  inside 
the  moulds,  should  be  held  in  posi- 
tion in  the  manner  already  stated, 
and  the  concrete  poured  about 
them.  The  woven-wire  reinforcing 
then  could  be  continuous  about  the 
silo  in  the  spaces  above  and  below 
the  door  frames. 

The  Roof 
When  the  silo  is  completed,  the 
roof  should  be  put  on.  This  may 
be  made  of  solid  reinforced  con- 
crete, or  it  may  be  of  wood,  or  of 
any  other  material.  If  made  in 
the  latter  way,  the  plate  upon  which 
the  roof  rests  should  be  held  in  po- 
sition by  bolts,  the  heads  of  which 
are  buried  in  the  concrete,  thus 
hoding  them  firmly  in  position. 

The  monolithic  concrete  silo  is  probably  the 
most  enduring  structure  known  in  silo  manu- 
facture. When  it  is  finished,  the  expense  ac- 
count is  complete.  There  will  never  be  any 
expense  for  repairs,  or  for  rebuilding,  or  for 
burning,  or  for  any  other  reason.  The  walls, 
if  the  concrete  is  properly  made,  will  not  ab- 
sorb moisture  so  as  to  damage  the  contents  of 
the  silo.  It  will  be  a  building  for  succeeding 
generations.  The  first  cost  is  the  only  one, 
and  in  the  end  it  will  probably  prove  to  be  as 
economical,  even  more  so,  than  any  other  kind 
of  silo  construction. 

Skilled  Mechanics  Should  Be  Employed 

In  a  structure  intended  for  permanence  like 
this,  if  possible,  skilled  mechanics  should  be 
employed.  Some  farmers  have  been  successful 
in  building  their  own  silos.  One  photograph  of 
such  a  farmer-built  silo  is  shown  herewith. 
The  other  picture  is  a  concrete  silo  built  by  a 
contractor.  If  the  farmer  is  a  careful  mechanic, 
he  will  be  able  to  do  this  work  without  Cie  aid 
of  a  professional  mechanic.  In  building  it  will 
be  impossible  to  raise  the  wall  of  the  silo  any 
more  than  the  one  width  of  the  silo  form  in 
any  one  day.  It  will  require  what  is  left  of 
the  day  and  all  of  the  night  for  sufficient  hard- 
ening of  the  contents  of  the  form  to  permit  its 
being  raised  in  order  to  put  on  another  lift. 
A  mechanic  who  can  work  only  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  on  such  a  job  would  prove  to  be 
quite  expensive  help. 

The  Concrete  Block  Silo 
This  form  of  silo  cannot  be  recommended 
for  general  use  unless  the  blocks  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  properly  made.  Commercial 
blocks  are  very  frequently  made  by  using  too 
little  cement  in  order  to  cheapen  the  manufac- 
ture, and  are  made  by  the  dry  process  in  order 
to  permit  hastening  of  the  work.  Whero  too 
little  cement  is  used,  and  where  the  dry  process 
is  employed,  the  cement  block  does  not  have 
the  stability  that  it  should  have  for  concrete 
construction.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  being  organized  co-operative  cement 
block  factories,  owned  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, and  operated  by  an  expert  in  cement 
work,  in  which  cement  blocks  of  any  quality 
desired  may  be  made.  When  the  blocks  are 
properly  made,  they  make  a  permanent  struc- 
ture of  improved,  artistic  appearance.  In  some 
localities  this  form  of  structure  is  less  expen- 
sive than  the  monolithic  form,  and,  if  it  is 
properly  done,  answers  the  purpose  almost  as 
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Utilizing  Water  Power  in  Prairie  States 

Sufficient  Mechanical  Energy  Going  to  Waste  to  Furnish  All  Power  Needed  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
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EBRASKA  and  Kansas  are  regarded 
as  prairie  states.  They  have 
never  been  taken  very  much  into 
account  when  considering  the 
different  localities   that  furnish 

  available    water     power.  Yet, 

even  in  these  prairie  states,  it  is 
estimated .  that  there  is  sufficient  mechanical 
energy  going  to  waste  in  the  streams  to  furnish 
all  the  light,  all  the  heat  and  all  the  mechan- 
ical energy  that  is  required  in  these  states. 
Several  projects  have  already  been  instituted 
on  a  small  scale  for  utilizing  this  wasting 
power,  but  the  water  power  as  a  whole  of  the 
states  is  still  going  to  waste. 

In  order  to  utilize  this  power  to  the  fullest 
degree,  the  old  methods  for  deriving  power 
from  water  must  be  abandoned.  The  old  water 
wheel,  with  its  mill  pond  and  its  mill  race,  are 
inadequate  to  meet  modern  demands  econom- 
ically The  mill  race  had  to  be  constructed 
practically  on  a  level,  and  the  water  of  the  mill 
dam  from  the  mill  pond  conveyed  through  this 
race  to  the  water  wheel,  and  the  only  power 
derived  from  it  was  from  the  weight  of  the  un- 
confined  water. 

Modern  Penstock  Construction 
The  modern  construction  taking  the  place 
of  this  outworn  method  is  known  as  the  pen- 
stock construction.  The  penstock  is  a  tube 
built  either  of  wood  or  steel,  or  any  other  ade- 
quate material,  which  conveys  the  water  from 
the  basin  or  pond  in  which  it  is  collected  any 
distance  and  to  any  lower  level,  and  delivers 
it  at  a  power  house.  It  delivers  to  the  wheel 
not  only  all  the  power  that  a  mill  race  would 
deliver  in  which  the  water  is  confined,  but  it 
delivers  in  addition  the  power  derived  from 
the  weight  of  the  confined  water  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  penstock.  It  also  avoids 
unnecessary  loss  of  force  in  the  water  by  fric- 
tion that  was  so  great  under  the  old  system. 
To  illustrate,  take  the  La  Prele  project  in  Wy- 
oming. The  dam  is  114  feet  high,  built  across 
a  canyon  which  has  a  very  rapid  descent  toward 
the  Platte  river.  The  penstock  is  built  of  wood, 
and  conducts  the  water  more  than  half  a  mile 
down  the  canyon  to  a  much  lower  level,  and 


Power  House  with  Surge  Tank,  the  Latter  Acting  as  a  Governor  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to 

the  Wheels.    A  Winter  Scene 


there  delivers  it  to  the  wheels  in  the  power 
house. 

A  Railroad  Uses  Water  Power 
At  Leavenworth,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cascade  range,  there  is  a  similar  method  of 
penstock  construction  for  utilizing  water  power 
which  delivers  sufficient  electricity  to  operate 
the  trains  of  the  Great  Northern  railway 
through  the  Cascade  tunnel.  This  method  of 
construction  makes  it  possible  to  utilize  most 
of  the  water  power  in  the  prairie  states.  The 


!  ower   House  with   Kiyhl    Wlin  N,    Which  Deri 
the  Mountain  si»i<-  at  Leavenworth, 
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time  will  come  when  the  people  will  see  to  it 
that  the  enormous  waste  of  natural  power  shall 
be  arrested  and  converted  to  proper  use. 
The  Use  of  the  Surge  Tank 

Where  the  water  is  conveyed  to  some  dis- 
tance and  to  a  much  lower  level  by  the  pen- 
stock, some  method  had  to  be  devised  for  equal- 
izing the  pressure  and  rendering  it  constant 
so  that  the  speed  of  the  wheels  might  not  vary 
to  too  great  an  extent  for  profitable  use.  For 
this  purpose  the  surge  tank  is  used.  It  acts 
as  a  governor  upon  the  flow  of  the  water  and 
gives  to  the  wheels  a  uniform  speed.  It  ar- 
rests sudden  changes  in  the  velocity  of  tho 
water  in  the  penstock.  If  there  are  several 
wheels  at  the  power  house,  each  of  then)  do- 
rives  its  water  through  a  cut-off  valve  In  t Ho 
penstock.  When  one  of  these  cut-off  valves  i; 
closed  the  inertia  of  the  rushing  water  is  not. 
at  once  arrested,  and  causes  the  speed  of  the 
remaining  wheels  to  bo  increased  rather  than 
to  be  decreased.  Hut  the  surge  tank,  by  taking 
up  this  extra  power,  relieves  the  extra  pressur  e 
and  thus  acts  as  a  governor  upon  the  renin  i. 
Ing  wheels.  As  an  Illustration  of  how  this  pen- 
stork  construction  inny  he  made  available.  Hi 
following  facts  may  be  of  interest.  It  Is  sal  I 
that  the  artesian  wells  near  Heaver  CrosBln  ; 
in  the  lllue  vallev,  in  Nebrask.i,  derive  thel/ 
water,  through  a  sandy  stratum  in  the  toil, 
from  the  I'lutte  river,  not  many  miles  dlHtniil. 
If  a  penstock  Hliould  be  laid  from  the  Plat  o 
rlvor  to  the  bottom  of  the  nine  valley.  It  woul  I 
them  deliver  an  enormous  nniount  of  mechan- 
ical energy  equivalent  to  ninny  thousand  of 
horsepower.  So  In  all  pnrtK  of  the  stale  the 
water  of  our  flowing*  streams  mlr.ht  be  cl < > 1 1  v 
ered  through  a  peiinto<  l<  to  lower  levels,  and 
generate  power  which,  when  converted  Into 
electricity,  Uight  be  dellvornd  over  a  distance 
cm'  many  miles,  and  furnish  light,  heat  and  no 
rhanlcal  energy  at  comparatively  slight  ex- 
pense. 

It  Is  to  bo  hoped  that  this  source  of  wealth 

 for  power  Is  wealth,  only  In  another  form 

may  In  the  near  future  be  fully  utilized  wher- 
ever It  Is  available. 
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This  paper  would  like  to  hear 
from  farmers  in  the  drouth  district 
with  reference  to  what  lessons  this 
drouth  season  has  taught  them.  Ex- 
perience is  a  dear  teacher,  but  the 
best  teacher  on  earth. 


Select  seed  corn  now  in  the  field. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  corn 
grower  know  the  heredity  of  the 
corn  that  he  plants.  Like  produces 
like.  Begin  to  grow  corn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  heredity. 


Last  spring  a  certain  Nebraska 
farmer  ridiculed  the  use  of  serum  as 
a  protection  for  hogs.  Within  the 
last  few  months  he  has  lost  $1,000 
through  hogs  dying  from  cholera. 
Then  he  was  ready  to  use  it  on  all 
that  remained. 


An  Iowa  farmer  jacks  up  the  hind 
wheels  of  his  automobile,  puts  a  rub- 
ber belt  on  one  of  the  wheels,  and 
uses  automobile  power  to  run  a  buzz- 
saw.  It  seems  that  an  automobile 
is  good  for  something  besides  speed 
on  the  road. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  all  think 
alike.  But  it  is  necessary  that  all 
be  honest  in  their  thinking.  And 
then,  no  matter  how  forcible  they 
may  be  in  their  expressions,  some 
good  will  come  out  of  the  in- 
terchange of  thought. 


The  Omaha  Board  of  Education 
has  adopted  as  a  text  book  '.'Sixty 
Lessons  in  Farming"  for  use  in  the 
schools.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
common  schools  and  the  high  schools 
of  the  country  to  examine  the  book 
with  a  view  to  adoption.  Education 
in  matters  relating  to  agriculture  is) 
to  be  a  feature  of  our  educational 
methods  in  the  near  future. 


Tree  Growing  on  the  Farm 

The  importance  of  more  trees  on 
the  farm  is  well  understood  by  the 
great  majority  of  land  owners  over 
the  prairie  states.  The  lack  of  shade 
in  pasture  fields,  and  in  fact  the 
general  barrenness  as  to  shade  on 
most  farms,  is  getting  to  be  more  of 
a  question  for  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  farmer  as  each  year's 
experience  and  observation  presents 
its  appeals  to  reason  and  good  judg- 
ment. The  value  of  the  trees  already 
grown  on  the  prairie  farm  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  consequence  as  to 
fuel  or  timber.  There  are  some 
farms  in  all  old  communities  where 
the  original  homesteader  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  plant  tree  lines 
or  small  groves  of  cottonwoods. 
These  have  been  supplying  both  fuel 
and  timber  for  use  on  the  farm. 

The  present-day  farmer  is  more 
interested  in  getting  a  crop  out  of 
the  soil  than  in  growing  trees  for 
the  next  generation.  The  tree  im- 
provement on  the  farm  may  be 
made  of  almost  immediate  value  or 
enhancement  of  value  in  the  sale  of 
the  farm.  A  few  nice,  thrifty  shade 
trees  extending  around  the  farm 
borders  distinctly  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveler  through  the 
country.  It  is  a  mark  of  neatness 
and  thrift  that  at  once  appeals  favor- 
ably to  the  eye.  This  kind  of  im- 
provement is  not  expensive,  yet  it  is 
a  good  neighborhood  advertisement. 

As  the  supply  of  timber  in  the 
country  fades  from  view,  there  is  an 
appreciation  of  what  it  means.  There 
is  not  the  disposition  to  plant  groves 
as  formerly.  The  old  tree  claim  law, 
though  abused  and  taken  advantage 
of,  has  many  nice  ten-acre  groves  to 
its  credit  throughout  the  western 
states  that  are  a  mark  of  honor  to 
the  memory  of  this  law  that,  even 
though  abused  in  occasional  in- 
stances, served  a  good  purpose. 

Tree  planting  on  the  farm  should 
be  well  planned  and  always  for  some 
definite  purpose  of  farm  improve- 
ment. It  is  a  good  business  invest- 
ment to  plant  groves  for  the  grow- 
ing of  post  timber.  This  is  one  o*' 
the  investments  that  may  be  made  in 
view  of  reaping  the  reward  in  this 
world  and  while  the  planter  is  still 
on  earth  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  ef- 
forts and  labors.  Small  groves  may 
be  planted  in  the  least  desirable 
places  for  other  kinds  of  crops. 
There  is  no  better  means  of  employ- 
ing the  waste  spots  than  in  growing 
trees. 

Every  farm  should  have  a  hog 
lot,  and  every  hog  lot  should  be  well 
provided  with  shade,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing that  will  afford  the  hog  more  re- 
lief in  warm,  sunshiny  weather  than 
the  shade  of  a  closely  planted  grove. 
There  is  no  place  that  retains  the 
coolness  in  the  damp  ground  like  the 
closely  planted  grove.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  trees  used  for 
farm  shade  and  decorative  purposes. 
When  planting  trees  to  be  distrib- 
uted about  the  farm  for  effect,  plant 
those  of  naturally  symmetrical  form. 
A  shapely  tree,  with  a  thick,  heavy 
foliage  is  always  an  attraction. 

Whoever    heard    of    a    man  or 
woman  that  carelessly  passed  a  sugar 
or  hardwood  maple  tree,  or  a  buck- 1 
eye  tree  standing  alone  where  it  had  1 


the  advantage  of  exhibiting  its 
shapely  figure  and  finely  dressed 
form,  with  its  dense,  green  foliage, 
that  did  not  admire  it,  and  take  oc- 
casion for  expressing  this  admira- 
tion. It  is  just  as  well  to  select  the 
beautiful  when .  one  is  planting  for 
effect,  for  the  value  the  tree  is  cap- 
able of  exerting  on  the  admiration 
of  the  landscape  viewer. 


Increased  Cattle  in  Nebraska 

The  assessor's  returns  for  April  1, 
1913,  showed  an  increase  of  approx- 
imately half  a  million  cattle  in  Ne- 
braska over  the  enumeration  of 
1912,  according  to  state  statistical 
reports.  This  seemed  very  startling 
news  to  some  persons.  They  very 
naturally  thought  from  the  drift  of 
live  stock  gossip  that  cattle  were 
scarce  everywhere  and  getting 
scarcer.  Cattle  were  scarce  in  Ne- 
braska one  year  ago,  and  no  one 
knew  this  better  than  the  cattle- 
grower,  the  western  Nebraska  cattle 
man,  the  farmer  of  the  central  and 
eastern  part  of  the  state  who  had 
from  year  to  year  been  giving  some 
attention  to  the  cattle  business. 

These  observing  people  commenced 
about  a  year  ago,  and  especially  last 
fall,  to  buy  a  few  cattle.  They 
bought  at  South  Omaha  and  shipped 
out  to  their  farms  carloads  of  cows, 
heifers,  yearlings,  light  steers  and 
calves.  It  was  the  general  belief 
that  cattle  of  all  kinds  would  be 
much  higher  this  summer;  besides, 
the  gain  in  growth  and  the  calf  in- 
crease from  the  cows  would  make  it 
a  safe  buying  proposition.  This 
proved  true. 

These  buyers  all  had  a  surplus  of 
chp-  feed — hay,  straw,  fodder  and 
pasture — that  would  not  make  them 
anything  unless  consumed,  and  this, 
with  their  faith  that  there  was  in 
reality  a  very  positive  shortage  in 
cattle,  prompted  them  to  stock  up, 
not  heavily,  but  gradually,  all  over 
the  state.  The  .calf  increase  of  last 
year  was  quite  generally  held,  and 
this  came  into  the  enumeration  of 
the  present  year.  Cattle  owners  did 
not  sell  very  close  last  fall.  The 
tendency  was  to  keep  all  they  could 
winter  safely,  and  this  system  of  con- 
servation produced  the  results  that 
are  now  surprising  the  people. 

This  fall  will  see  another  similar 
performance  with  cattle  growers. 
They  will  keep  all  they  can  and  trade 
steer  calves  for  heifer  calves,  be- 
cause many  want  to  increase  their 
breeding  stock  without  investing  any 
more,  money  than  they  now  have  in 
their  small  herds.  This  is  an  old- 
time,  back-east  practice  with  the 
man  of  a  few  cattle,  the  farmer  and 
the  renter.  The  heifer  calf  soon 
grows  into  a  cow,  but  the  steer  calf 
costs  too  much  to  keep  until  he  is 
of  beef  size;  besides,  he  is  a  sort  of 
nuisance,  always  in  the  way,  though 
in  the  steer  herd  he  is  all  right. 

Nebraska  is  increasing  in  cattle, 
and  will  each  year  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  the  demand  indicates  a 
more  liberal  supply.  There  will  be 
lots  of  feed  in  Nebraska  for  the  win- 
tering of  more  stock  cattle  than  it 
now  contains,  and,  as  the  heavier 
cattle  go  to  the  feed  yards  through 
the  autumn,  more  breeding  cattle 
and  yearlings  will  go  onto  the  farms 
and  ranches.  ' 


Breeding  Cholera  Resistance 

For  a  number  of  years  the  breed- 
ers of  the  country  bred  exclusively 
for  fat  production.  In  this  way  they 
succeeded  in  breeding  most  of  the 
vigorous  constitution  out  of  hogs. 
They  got  what  they  bred  for — a 
round,  barrel  body,  with  spindle 
legs  and  a  finely  chiselled  head, 
with  artistic  ears.  But  they  also 
got  what  they  did  not  intend — a> 
weakened  heart,  flabby  rnuscles,  and 
a  general  lack  of  bodily  vigor. 

A  few  years  ago  the  danger  to  b* 
expected  from  such  breeding  caused 
a  change  of  front  among  the  breed- 
ers, and  now  they  are  breeding  to  the 
big,  bony,  coarser  type. 

But  this  process  has  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  to  correct  the  evils  bred: 
for  so  many  years  into  preceding 
generations  of  hogs.  We  must  carryij 
this  work  further.  It  is  not  of  much 
use  to  breed  a  hog  for  early  maturity 
and  the  production  of  fat  unless  he  is: 
going  to  live  long  enough  to  be 
placed  profitably  upon  the  market. 
The  first  requisite  in  a  hog  is  that* 
he  should  have  natural  vigor 
enough  to  carry  him  safely  through 
the  vicissitudes  to  which  he  will  be 
exposed  until  time  for  marketing 
arrives.  A  Georgia  wind-splitter 
alive  at  marketing  time  is  worth 
ever  so  much  more  than  a  dead  hog, 
even  though  the  dead  hog  has  qual- 
ity enough  to  fit  him  for  the  show 
ring.  We  must  have  first  hogs  that 
will  live.  When  this  is  secured,  we 
may  work  for  quality.  An  old 
breeder  says:  "I  prefer  to  have  a 
breeding  hog  so  strong,  vigorous, 
muscular  and  active  that  he  can 
jump  a  seven-rail  fence.  I  want 
him  bony  instead  of  small-boned, 
coarse  rather  than  fine,  with  stam- 
ina to  spare." 

Resistance  to  disease,  not  abso- 
lute resistance  to  all  disease,  but  re- 
sistance to  the  milder  forms  of  in- 
fection, may  be  secured  through 
proper  breeding.  Let  us  drop  the 
notion  of  securing  hogs  such  as  the 
breeders  show  in  their  illustrated 
advertising,  and  begin  to  breed 
hogs  with  inherent  power  to  resist 
disease.  The  course,  growthy,  bony, 
muscular  type  filled  to  overflowing 
with  physical  vigor — such  hogs  are 
less  liable  to  disease,  will  resist  the 
milder  forms  of  infection,  and  will 
succumb  only  to  the  more  virulent 
forms. 

Such  hogs  may  not  mature  quite 
as  rapidly,  may  not  be  as  soon  ready 
for  the  market,  but  they  are  more 
likely  to  live  than  the  other  type, 
and  in  the  end  will  bring  the  owner 
more  money. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
hog  growers  must  select  their  breed- 
ing stock.  Let  them  bear  this  mat- 
ter in  mind.  Let  them  breed  hogs 
that  wiil  live  rather  than  hogs  that 
will  make  a  good  showing  and  then 
die.  A  live  hog,  even  if  a  poor  type, 
is  worth  ever  so  much  more  than  a 
dozen  dead  hogs  of  the  finest  type 
imaginable. 

No  one  should  postpone  too  long 
the  immunization  of  his  shoats  and 
mature  hogs  against  cholera.  Chol- 
era is  again  this  season  widespread  . 
in  its  ravages.  It  is  better  to  lock 
the  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen 
rather  than  to  wait  until  after  the 
damage  is  done. 


The  High  Cost  of  Living 

There  are  many  elements  that  con- 
ribute  to  the  present  high  cost  of 
h-ing.  After  eliminating  what 
night  be  called  the  various  acci- 
lental  causes  that  contribute  to  in- 
rease  the  cost  of  living,  there  re- 
nains  to  be  considered  a  funda- 
nental  cause  that  must  be  seriously 
ecognized. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  relation 
>etween  supply  and  demand  of  any 
ommodity  determines  relatively  the 
>rice  o'f  it.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
vorld's  supply  of  food  and  clothing 
omes  from  the  soil.  To  limit  pro- 
luction  and  thereby  limit  supply  nat- 
irally  raises  the  price  of  the  prod- 
acts  of  the  soil. 

Here  is  the  significant  fact:  In 
America  today  the  number  of  con- 
sumers of  soil  products  is  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  number 
of  producers.  This  fact  increases 
the  demand  for  soil  products,  while 
relatively  it  lessens  the  supply.  The 
result  is  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
soil  products. 

Economic  laws  may  be  suspended 
in  operation  for  a  while,  may  be  hin- 
dered in  operation,  but  in  the  end 
th'5y  are  certain  to  work  out  their 
destiny.  No  temporary,  artificial, 
commercial  or  industrial  regulation 
will  be  sufficient  permanently  to 
suspend  their  operation.  As  long  as 
the  consuming  public  continues  to 
increase,  and  the  producing  public 
continues  relatively  to  decrease,  the 
price  of  soil  products  must  continue 
to  rise.  It  will  so  continue  to  rise 
until  the  price  of  soil  products  be- 
comes high  enough  to  attract  to  pro- 
duction a  sufficient  number  of  peo- 
ple more  nearly  to  equalize  supply 
with  demand.  When  this  equaliza- 
tion takes  place,  or  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  have  effect,  the  price  of  soil 
products  will  fall.  The  price  of  soil 
products  in  the  future  will  be  de- 
termined with  relative  absoluteness 
by  this  relation  in  numbers  between 
the  producing  and  the  consuming 
public. 


Farmers'  National  Congress 

The  next  session  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Piano,  111.,  September  23  to  26.  A 
fine  grove  has  been  set  aside,  and  it 
1b  proposed  to  entertain  the  congress 
there,  something  on  the  Chautauqua 
plan,  in  tents.  The  city  of  Piano  it- 
self cannot  furnish  entertainment  to 
a  very  large  number  of  people,  and 
go  this  camping-out  plan  has  been 
adopted. 

The  Farmers'  National  Congress 
has  been  having  a  hard  road  to 
travel.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
organized  and  operati  d,  not  by  farm- 
ers themselves,  but  by  near-farmers, 
men  with  political  and  other  axes  to 
grind.  It  has  not  yet  progressed  far 
enough  to  come  into  the  undisputed 
and  absolute  control  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made,  some  of  them  with  more 
or  less  succoks,  to  use  the  Farmer;;' 
Congress  for  the  promotion  of  pri- 
vate or  corporate  ends. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  congress  that  it  should 
sell  its  meeting  place  to  the  hlghMt 
bidder,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
should  look  for  bids  from  different 
localities  for  the  privilege  of  enter- 
taining the  congress.  It  is  doubly 
unfortunate  that  it  should  accept  a 


bid  from  the  city  of  Piano,  which 
was  offered  by  the  management  of 
the  Piano  Independent  Harvester 
company,  a  management  that  has  be- 
come thoroughly  discredited,  and  has 
now  been  driven  into  retirement. 
Reorganization  has  been  effected  in 
the  company,  but  there  is  a  growing 
suspicion  that  this  reorganization  is 
simply  the  continuation  of  the  old 
influences  under  a  new  name. 

It  is  suspected  that  the  reorgan- 
ized Piano  Independent  Harvester 
company  is  seeking  more  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Piano  and  Piano  cit- 
izens than  the  interests  of  the  farm- 
ers. It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that 
the  purpose  of  the  reorganization  is 
to  protect  Piano  real  estate  from  a 
vicious  slump  in  price.  The  suspi- 
cion that  the  reorganiation  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  influences  un- 
der a  new  name  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  statement  issued  by 
the  new  president  is  not  as  full  and 
frank  a  statement  of  the  conditions 
as  the  publi2  had  a  right  to  expect. 
This  suspicion  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  statement  issued  regard- 
ing the  coming  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress that  the  Piano  Independent 
Harvester  company  is  "owned,  man- 
aged and  operated  upon  a  co-opera- 
tive profit-sharing  plan  by  th$  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States,  and  has 
made  wonderful  strides  of  growth 
in  its  six  years  of  existence." 

This  is  a  rather  rank  statement  to 
make  in  view  of  the  history  and 
present  standing  of  that  company.  It 
does  not  reflect  special  credit  upon 
the  Farmers'  Congress  that  such  a 
statement  should  appear  in  its  lit- 
erature. 


The  Hog  Wallow 

The  hog  wallow  i;  a  good  tMng  if 
it  is  used  in  the  right  way.  It  may 
be  made  bad  through  misuse. 

It  is  best  not  to  be  too  finicky  cr 
too  scientific  about  the  hog  wallow. 
Too  many  theorists  see  only  the  bad 
side  of  the  mismanaged  hog  wallow, 
and  condemn  it  without  thinking  of 
the  benefits  that  might  be  derived 
from  it  if  it  were  properly  used. 

The  only  bad  thing  about  a  hog 
wallow  is  that  unless  it  is  properly 
cared  for  it  may  become  filthy,  un- 
sanitary, a  breeding  place  for  innu- 
merable disease  germs.  But  this 
condition  may  be  easily  prevented  by 
the  use  of  proper  disinfectants. 
When  properly  disinfected  and  kept 
in  a  properly  disinfected  state,  a  hoc: 
wallow  contains  nothing  but  clean, 
healthful,  refreshing,  cool  mud,  one 
of  Mother  Nature's  best  means  for 
reducing  animal  heat.  Keep  the  hog 
wallow  disinfected  by  the  use  of 
crude  carbolic  acid,  or  any  other  ef- 
fective and  harmless  disinfectant, 
and  the  hog  wallow  will  be  worth 
many  times  its  cost. 

It  affords  the  hogs  a  chance  to  re- 
duce the  temperature  of  their  bodice, 
to  protect  themselves  against  flies, 
and  when  properly  used  will  keep 
them  free  f-om  body  lice.  A  little 
crude  petroleum  poured  upon  the 
surface  ol  the  hog  wallow  at  Inter 
vals  will  accomplish  this  Inst  men- 
tioned result. 

It'  all  ho*?  growers  during  Hie  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  present  season 
had  had  the  right  kind  of  ■  hog  wal- 
low to  wh!  h  their  hogs  ml^ht  have 
had  recourse,  ltt<  h  a  wallow  would 
have  paid  for  Itself  many  times  In 
the  Improved  condition  of  the  hogs. 


100,000  Girls 
Belong  to  One  Club 
Yet  Few  Know  About  It 

The  girls  have  a  gold  and  dia- 
mond badge:  every  girl  in  the 
club  makes  money:  some  make 
over  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
And  yet,  broadly  speaking,  few 
know  about  this  club:  the  hap- 
piest, brightest  and  most  pros- 
perous club  of  alert  girls  any- 
where in  America  perhaps. 

Where  is  this  club?  It  is  at- 
tached to  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal:  a  part  of  the  personal 
service  that  is  back  of  the  mag- 
azine, and  has  made  it,  as  some 
one  said:  "not  a  publication 
but  an  institution." 

The  club  is  called  simply 
"The  Girls'  Club."  Its  motto 
is  as  unique  as  anything  about 
it:  "With  One  Idea:  to  Make 
Money."  It  has  a  girl  manager 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  every  year 
she  writes  to  and  keeps  in  direct 
touch  with  these  100,000  girls. 

Unique,  isn't  it?  Good  to  know  about 
it,  if  you  are  a  girl,  or  have  a  girl. 

Each  month  the  club  has  a  regular 
column  in  The  Ladies*  /  fome  Journal, 

If  you  arc  a  girl,  young  or  old.  and 
arc  interested  in  this  club's  "One 

Idea,"  send  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 

THE  GIRLS'  CLUB 
THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Three  Big  Savings 

Which  Men  Get 
In  No 'Rim- Cut  Tires  Alone 


Here  are  three  features — costly  features 
—  found  in  no  other  tire.  Features  that 
save  motorists  millions  of  dollars. 

You  get  all  these  things  at  no  added  price 
in  No -Rim -Cut  Tires.  That's  why  they 
outsell  any  other  tire  made. 


Saving  No.  1 

These  tires  make  rim-cutting 
impossible.  They  do  it  by  a  feature 
which  we  control,  and  which  can't 
be  successfully  imitated. 

With  old-type  tires  —  with 
clincher  tires— rim-cutting  ruins 
almost  one  tire  in  three.  That  is 
proved  by  careful  statistics. 

Saving  No.  2 

We  add  to  our  tire  cost  $1,500 
per  day  to  give  the  "On-Air-Cure" 
to  No-Rim-Cut  tires.  We  final- 
cure  them  on  air  bags  shaped  like  • 
inner  tubes  —  under  actual  road 
conditions. 

We  do  this  to  save  the  blow- 
outs caused  by  wrinkled  fabric. 
No  other  maker  does  this,  be- 
cause it  costs  too  much. 

Saving  No.  3 

We  use  a  costly  patent  method 
to  prevent  tread  separation.  Loose 


treads  have  cost  motorists  millions 
of  dollars. 

We  have  exclusive  use  of  this 
vital  protection,  and  no  other 
maker  employs  it. 

No  Extra  Price 

Because  of  these  extras,  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost  one-fifth 
more  than  other  standard  tires. 
Yet  they  saved  so  much  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  paid  the 
price  to  get  them.  They  became 
the  world's  favorite  tires. 

Now  our  mammoth  output  has 
brought  the  cost  down.  Today 
you  can  buy  them  just  as  low  as 
any  standard  tire. 

Tires  with  these  features  cost 
no  more  than  tires  which  lack 
them.  Why  not  get  these  savings? 

Our  dealers  are  everywhere. 


Goodyear 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities— More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto, Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

London  Address:  Central  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  (1350) 


Your  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


5  YEAR 


98  CENTS  POST  PAID 

To  advertise  onr  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  big  catalogue 
of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  postpaid  for  only  98  cents 
Gent's  size,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  lever  escapement,  stem  wind  ana 
stem  set,  accurate  time  keeper,  fully  Guaranteed  for  S  Years*  Send  98 
cents  today  and  watch  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.    ARNOLD  WATCH  CO.,  DepS,   g2l     CHICAGO.  ILL* 


NOW  GET  THE  KNIVES 


Regulation  size  table  knife.    Full  length  9%  inches. 

That  you  may  obtain  a  complete  set  of  Wm.  Rogers  &  Sons' 
Silverware,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  added  knives  to  its 
great  offer.  Spoons  and  forks  of  this  pattern  have  been  offered  be- 
fore. (You  can  still  get  them.)  Start  now  with  the  knives.  Send 
20  cents  for  each  fork  and  knife  and  10  cents  for  each  spoon. 


COUPON. 

Please  send  my  knife  to 

Name  triy..i  

Address      

Enclosed  find  20  cents  to  pay 
for  postage  and  packing. 


If  you  wish  a  spoon  send  10 
cents  and  address. 

Silverware  Department 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

OMAHA. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


|-.  -WASHINGTON,  Sept.  6—1  want 
I  jfjf  I  to  make  you  acquainted 
Igssnrsjai  with  your  secretary  of  the 
w^Vl  navy.  I  do  not  mean 
President  Wilson's  secretary,  nor  the 
democratic  party's  secretary,  but 
the  man  who  represents  you  and  me 
as  the  head  of  our  Navy  department. 
He  is  your  servant  and  my  servant, 
the  servant  of  all  the  people,  and 
we  ought  to  know  what  kind  of  man 
we  have  in  our  employ. 

You  have  all  read  that  his  name 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 

is  Joseph  us  Daniels;  that  he  comes 
from  North  Carolina;  that  he  has 
been  bred  and  born  a  newspaper 
man,  and  that  his  career  has  been 
that  of  a  Jeffersonian  democrat.  All 
that  was  published  when  he  came 
into  office.  I  want  to  take  you  be- 
hind the  appointment  papers  and 
give  you  a  glimpse  or  so  at  Josephus 
Daniels,  the  man.  How  does  he 
look?  How  does  he  talk?  What 
kind  of  soul  is  that  which  animates 
his  six  feet  of  human  clay? 

I  say  six  feet.  I  have  not  meas- 
ured the  secretary  of  the  navy  with 
a  tape  line,  but  as  he  stood  before 
me  today  in  his  office  in  the  depart- 
ment building  he  seemed  a  big  man. 
He  has  broad  shoulders  and  a  well 
set  head.    He  stands  straight  on  his 


pins,  and,  unlike  the  typical  tar,  he 
does  not  Voll  or  wobble  as  he  walks. 
Your  secretary  is  a  good  looking 
man.  I  do  not  mean  handsome.  He 
is  rather  the  reverse  of  that.  In- 
deed, he  might  be  called  plain.  But 
he  is  good  looking,  just  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  good  looking.  He  looks 
clean  and  his  closest  friends  tell  me 
he  is  clean,  body  and  soul.  His  blue 
eyes  are  bright,  his  dark  complexion 
clear  and  his  language  is  pure  and 
free  from  slang.  He  is  a  man  of 
simple  tastes  and  healthy  tastes.  He 
is  a  family  man,  and  a  picture  of 
his  wife  and  four  boys  stands  before 
him  on  his  desk  as  he  grinds  away 
at  his  government  job.  He  is  de- 
voted to  his  mother.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  3  years  old,  and  his 
mother,  who  is  now  fast  approach- 
ing 80,  has  been  both  father  and 
mother  to  him  all  these  years.  The 
relations  between  the  two  are  the 
closest.  He  writes  to  her  almost 
daily,  and  the  letters  she  gets  are 
the  only  ones  ...he  pens  with  his  own 
hand.  He  is  a  lover  of  his  wife,  and 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  she  is  the  better 
half  of  his  soul.  He  is  a  man  of 
many  friends.  When  his  newspaper 
plant  burned  down  at  Raleigh  a 
month  or  so  ago  men  came  in  by  the 
hundreds  and  paid  subscriptions  in 
advance  for  ten  years  to  come  to 
help  him  out.  He  is  not  a  rich  man 
and  has  never  been  a  lover  of  money. 
But  at  that  time  he  said  he  felt  like 
the  richest  man  of  all  the  world,  for 
he  was  "a  millionaire  in  friends."  - 
Rough  on  Red  Tape 

It  is  the  human  side  of  your  sec- 
retary of  the  navy  that  makes  him 
the  despair  of  his  clerks.  When  he 
came  into  the  department  he  slashed 
the  red  tape  at  one  fell  blow,  and 
newspaper  men,  congressmen  or  the 
every-day  citizen  can  get  at  the  sec- 
retary and  have  all  the  time  fieeded 
for  their  business.  All  Mr.  Daniels 
asks  is  that  he  be  closeted  with  his 
bureau  chiefs  from  2  to  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  most  of  his 
time  before  then  is  spent  in  receiv- 
ing callers,  and  it  is  only  after  that 
time  that  he  gives  his  personal  mail 
any  attention. 

Nevertheless,  he  does  an  enormous 
amount  of  business.  It  is  said  that 
Napoleon  could  dictate  to  four  sten- 
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egraphers  on  four  different  subjects 
at  the  same  time  and  keep  them  all 
busy.  The  secretary  seems  able  to 
carry  on  two  trains  of  thought  in  the 
same  way.  He  is  often  talking  while 
signing  his  mail.  He  is  a  swift 
reader,  and  his  eye  grabs  a  page  at 
a  glance.  Nevertheless,  he  knows 
just  what  he  is  signing,  and  he  will 
often  stop  and  order  corrections  or 
have  the  letter  changed  or  laid  away 
for  some  future  time.  He  is  an  even- 
minded  man.  He  does  not  worry 
and  he  sleeps  well  of  nights. 
About  tne  Tribe  of  Daniels 

My  talk  with  Secretary  Daniels 
covered  a  wide  range.  He  told  me 
much  about  the  navy  and  his  plans 
for  elevating  the  men  and  bringing 
the  service  closer  to  the  people.  In 
response  to  my  questions,  he  talked 
also  of  himself,  and  I  will  write  of 
that  first. 

I  asked  him  to  tell  something 
about  the  Daniels  family,  and  where 
it  came  from.    He  replied: 

"The  name  Daniels  is  Welsh,  and 
the  most  of  my  family  came  from 
Wales.  They  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try at  an  early  date  and  settled  in 
North  Carolina,  where  my  father 
was  a  farmer.  My  father  began  his 
life  on  a  farm;  then  he  took  a  notion 
he  would  like  to  be  a  shipbuilder, 
and  he  went  into  a  shipyard  and 
learned  the  trade.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  I  also  should  be  con- 
nected with  ships  after  these  many 
years.' 

"I  have  been  told  that  your  father 
died  when  you  were  young?" 

"Yes;  I  was  only  3  years  old  at 
the  time.  That  was  in  1865,  and 
the  south  was  almost  bankrupt  on 
account  of  the  war.  My  father  left 
comparatively  nothing,  and  my 
mother  had  to  support  the  family, 
consisting  of  herself  and  three  little 
boys.  My  mother  is  a  very  extraord- 
inary woman,"  continued  the  secre- 
tary. "In  those  hard  times  she  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  making  our  own 
living,  but  she  gave  a  fairly  good  ed- 
ucation to  her  three  children.  At 
first  she  kept  a  milinery  store;  then 
Bhe  made  dresses,  and  after  a  time 
she  became  postmistress  of  the  town 
where  we  lived.  Of  course,  I  helped; 
had  to  work  hard,  and  I  think  I  was 
fortunate.  It  is  better  for  a  boy  to 
be  born  poor  than  to  be  born  rich." 
Tribute  to  His  State 

"Had  your  mother  any  ambition 
make  you  a  statesman?" 

"No,  I  think  not.  She  is  a  pious 
woman,  and  her  only  ambition 
was  that  I  should  be  a  good  man. 
She  once  hoped  that  I  might  become 
a  preacher,  but  my  bent  seemed  to 
be  the  newspaper,  and  I  strove 
toward  that  profession.  I  think  I 
have  done  better  as  a  newspaper  man 
than  I  could  have  done  as  a 
preacher." 

"But  you  believe  in  religion,  do 
you  not?" 

"Moat  assuredly  I  do.  I  believe 
in  the  Bible  and  everything  in  it 
from  cover  to  cover.  1  think  more 
people  believe  that  than  is  usually 
supposed,  and  I  venture  quite  as 
many  would  go  to  the  stake  todny 
as  they  did  when  they  burned  the 
first  Christians.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. It  has  touched  all  of  the  na- 
tions and  has  made  them  better.  It 


has  affected  all  of  the  people.  Many 
men  who  do  not  believe  in  religion 
give  to  hospitals  and  other  charities. 
They  have  been  touched  by  Chris- 
tianity without  knowing  it." 

"Do  you  believe  the  whcie  world 
will  be  Christian  some  day?" 

"Yes,  although  I  doubt  whether  I 
shall  live  to  see  it.  I  believe  that  in 
time  all  of  the  nations  will  come  to 
see  the  light.  But  God's  ways  are 
not  our  ways.  It  may  be  slow,  but 
it  will  come  to  pass." 

"I  understand  that  you  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association?" 

"Yes,  that  organization  has  been 
doing  much  good.  It  has  a  great 
missionary  influence,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  other  countries. 
I  want  to  see  it  introduced  on  ship- 
board and  more  fully  at  all  naval 
training  stations.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  the  officers  of  the  Young 


Men's  Christian  Association  about 
that." 

Work  of  Pious  Mother 

"Take  your  native  state,  Secretary 
Daniels.  What  kind  of  a  place  is 
North  Carolina  to  be  born  in?  Sup- 
pose you  had  to  be  born  again,  where 
would  you  choose?" 

"I  would  take  the  same  place.  I 
like  North  Carolina.  It  is  th'3  most 
democratic  state  in  America.  It  lies, 
as  you  know,  between  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  they  used  +o  say 
that  it  was  a  valley  of  humility  be- 
tween two  mountains  of  conceit.  An- 
other story  relates  to  the  North  Car- 
olinian who  went  to  New  York,  and 
was  there  asked  where  he  came  from. 
He  replied:  'North  Carolina.'  'But,' 
said  the  New  Yorker,  'I've  never 
heard  of  that  state;  where  is  it?' 
The  North  Carolinian  replied:  'I 
will  bound  it.    Virginia  lies  at  the 


north  of  it  and  South  Carolina  lies 
at  the  south  of  it,  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  stranger,  between  so  much  ly- 
ing on  both  sides  of  it  the  rest  of  the 
world  hears  but  little  of  our  truth- 
loving  state.'  " 

Boost  for  the  South 

"You  are  an  editor,  an  adviser  of 
the  people,  Mr.  Daniels.  Horace 
Greeley,  another  great  editor,  ad- 
visd  the  young  man  of  his  day  to  go 
west.    What  would  you  say?" 

"Go  south!  The  south  is  the  west 
of  today.  Lands  are  cheaper  there 
than  they  are  in  the  west,  and  that 
is  the  coming  part  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to 
the  part  of  the  south,  I  would  say  go 
to  North  Carolina.  Our  people  there 
and  kindly  and  humble.  They  still 
live,  to  some  extent,  the  simple  life. 
Besides,  as  Bancroft  said  of  them, 
they  are  free  and  independent  and 


The  Comfort  Car 

With  the  Powerful  Motor 

The  KisselKar  is  built  for  service.  At  the  same  time  it  is  designed 
for  comfort.  The  powerful,  silent,  flexible  long-stroke  motor  will 
take  you  over  rough  country  roads  or  city  streets  at  as  fast  a  clip 
as  you  care  to  go  without  strain,  and  with  plenty  of  power  to 
spare.  The  extra  long  wheelbase,  big  wheels,  tires  and  springs 
all  contribute  to  smooth  riding,  and  the  exceptionally  roomy  body  and 
deep  cushioned  seats  make  the  KisselKar  a  car  of  wonderful  comfort. 

KisselKar 

Electric  Lighted  and  Started— Left  Hand  Drive,  Center  Control 


You  can  buy  automobiles  for  less  than  you 
pay  for  a  KisselKar,  but  in  the  long  run 
the  KisselKar,  measured  by  the  years  of 
service  and  low  cost  of  upkeep  and  the  gen- 
uine pleasure  and  riding  comfort  you  get 
out  of  it,  will  prove  the  best  investment. 

The  KisselKar  is  a  strikingly  handsome 
car — one  that  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 
It  is  high  grade  in  construction,  lasting  in 


service,  reasonable  in  price,  easy  to  drive, 
and  not  expensive  to  keep  up. 

KisselKars  are  made  in  three  models;  40 
H.  P.  "Four",  48  H.  P.  "Six",  60  H.  P. 
"Six"  from  $1850  up. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  the 
KisselKar,  write  for  illustrated  catalog 
showing  all  models  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  distributor. 


Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.,  308  Kissel  Ave.,  Hartford,  Wis. 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  Over  300  Cities 
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-will  not  support  any  government  but 
one  of  their  own  creation." 

"But,  Mr.  Secretary,  can  one  live 
the  simple  life  today?" 

"Yes;  I  believe  the  nation  is  too 
extravagant  and  that  prices  are  too 
high.  Nevertheless,  one  can  live  on 
a  dollar  a  day  if  he  has  to.  I  know 
I  could.  Almost  anyone  can  earn  the 
necessities  of  today.  We  all  want  to 
live  too  high,  and  prices  have  gone 
up  accordingly." 

"Is  it  so  in  the  south?" 

"Yes.  The  cost  of  the  necessities 
has  risen  and  our  people  also  de- 
mand luxuries  which  no  one  thought 
of  having  in  the  days  of  my  boy- 
hood." 

His  Newspaper  Career 
"Tell  me  something  about  your 
career  as  an  editor." 

"There  is  not  much  to  say,"  re- 
ified the  secretary.  "I  can't  remem- 
ber when  I  did  not  desire  to  be  a 
newspaper  man.  I  used  to  ban? 
around  the  office  of  our  village  pa- 
per when  I  was  quite  a  small  boy, 
and  at  the  age  of  15  I  started  an 
amateur  journal  called  the  Cornu- 
copia. Two  years  later  my  mother 
mortgaged  her  house  for  $700  to  buy 
for  me  a  third  interest  in  the  little 
weekly  of  the  town  where  we  lived, 
and  shortly  after  that  I  was  able  to 
buy  out  the  other  two-thirds  and  own 
the  whole  paper.  From  then  on  I 
had  many  ups  and  downsL  but  I 
finally  bought  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer.  It  was  sold  at  auction  for 
$10,000,  and  I  got  it,  with  the  aid 
of  a  friend.  It  was  hard  sledding  at 
first,  but  after  that  we  made  it  pay 
well." 

"Do  you  find  that  your  career  as  a 
newspaper  man  has  fitted  you  for 
your  present  position?" 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  newspa- 
per is  a  good  training  for  almost  any 
position.  A  newspaper  man  comes 
into  contact  with  all  kinds  of  people. 
He  learns  human  nature  and  how  to 
handle  it,  and  people  are  much  alike 
the  world  over.  They  have  not 
changed  greatly  since  Adam.  This 
Navy  department  is  a  big  thing,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  something  like  a  news- 
paper establishment.  Just  before  I 
left  Raleigh  one  of  my  friends  said 
to  me  at  a  dinner:  'How  can  you 
be  secretary  of  the  navy?  You  can- 
not sail  a  ship  nor  shoot  a  gun.  I  re- 
plied that  I  was  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, although  1  could  not  run  a 
printing  press  nor  a  linotype.  It  is 
the  same  in  this  department.  One 
does  not  have  to  know  every  detail 
in  order  to  direct  it.  When  I  came 
in  I  did  not  know  a  living  soul.  I 
did  not  know  my  aids  nor  the  heads 
of  the  bureaus,  but  I  found  that  they 
were  men  just  like  those  whom  I 
had  known  in  North  Carolina.  The 
most  of  them  were  patriotic;  nearly 
all  were  fine-spirited,  and  all  seemed 
to  love  the  service  like  the  love  of 
God.  The  machine  is  a  good  one, 
and  I  have  not  seen  reason  to  make 
many  changes  in  it." 

Just  a  Big  Job 

"But  the  job  is  big,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Secretary?" 

"Yes;  it  is  a  pretty  big  job  for  the 
editor  of  a  country  newspaper.  We 
have  about  50,000  men  in  the  navy, 
and  we  are  now  spending  something 
like  $150,000,000  a  year.  Yesterday 
we  gave  out  a  contract  for  the  build- 


ing of  a  battleship,  which  will  cost 
$7,000,000,  and  we  have  others 
which  have  cost  that  much  or  more. 
Seven  million  dollars  would  buy  all 
the  newspapers  of  North  Carolina, 
and  then  some,  but  we  are  spending 
that  much  on  one  battleship." 

"But  you  do  not  have  to  handle 
the  money  yourself?" 

"No.  The  most  of  the  appropria- 
tions are  fixed  by  congress.  The  of- 
ficers and  sailors  are  paid  by  con- 
gress, and  that  is  so  of  our  clerical 
force.  The  regular  streams  through 
which  the  money  flows  have  their 
source  in  the  house  and  senate,  and 
are  directed  by  them.  Of  course,  the 
money  for  repairing  the  ships  goes 
through  our  hands.  That  is  a  large 
sum,  and  we  have  to  decide  how  it 
shall  be  spent." 

"Have  you  enough  money  to  run 
the  navy?" 

"We  have  plenty  for  the  various 
departments.  We  have  not  as  much 
as  we  would  like  for  building  new 
ships  and  we  could  use  more  in  the 
navy  yards.  That  navy  yard  prob- 
lem is  a  vital  one,  and  I  hope  we  can 
make  a  better  solutipn  of  it  than 
we  have  now." 

Schools  in  the  Navy 
"I  am   much  interested  in  your 
plan    of    turning    battleships  into 
schools  for  the  men,"  said  I.    "Is  it 
practical?" 


"Perfectly  so.  I  see  no  reason 
why  every  sailor  and  every  marine 
should  not  receive  a  good  education 
aboard  ship.  I  hope  to  make  it  so 
that  every  man  who  enlists  in  the 
navy  will  have  a  chance  to  learn  a 
trade  or  profession.  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  an  elec- 
trician, an  engineer,  or  have  almost 
any  other  practical  trade.  While  I 
was  at  Newport  the  other  day  I 
looked  over  the  records  of  the  train- 
ing station  there.  I  found  that  only 
nine  of  the  students  had  been  to  col- 
lege before  they  were  admitted,  and 
that  ninety  had  gone  to  the  high 
schools,  while  156  Had  had  little  ed- 
ucation to  speak  of.  Now  we  have 
on  every  vessel  a  corps  of  young  of- 
ficers who  are  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  we  can  establish  a 
school  on  every  ship  and  have  these 
officers  do  the  teaching.  The  men 
will  be  taught  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  grammar  and 
the  other  fundamentals,  and  those 
who  wish  it  can  go  higher  and  learn 
a  trade." 

Will  Help  the  Service 

"Will  that  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
service?" 

"In  almost  every  way,  yes,"  was 
the  reply.  "It  will  be  good  for  the 
men  and  good  for  the  officers. 
Within  two  years  after  a  man  has 
left  Annapolis  he  begins  to  forget 


what  he  has  learned  there.  This 
will  make  him  continue  his  studies 
and  he  will  have  the  advantage,  as 
it  were,  of  a  post-graduate  course. 

"  Besides,  "  continued  Secretary 
Daniels,  "I  think  our  officers  need 
more  training  after  they  have  left 
the  academy.  I  want  more  of  them 
to  go  to  the  naval  college  to  learn 
strategy  and  to  plan  out  the  possible 
warfare  of  the  future.  When  I  vis- 
ited that  institution  the  other  day  I 
found  that  there  were  about  as  many 
men  in  the  faculty  as  there  were  in 
the  school.  It  is  my  idea  that  every 
officer  should  spend  some  time  at 
that  college,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  command  a  ship  un- 
less he  has  gone  through  a  course 
there." 

"What  do  they  do  at  the  Naval 
College?"  I  asked. 

"They  study  the  principles  and 
plans  of  naval  warfare.  They  make 
suppositious  campaigns  and  plan 
what  would  be  the  course  of  the 
navy  in  case  the  battleships  were  lo- 
cated at  certain  points  and  it  was 
necessary  to  move  at  once  upon  an- 
other nation  with  whom  we  might 
have  war.  They  do  for  the  navy  the 
same  as  the  War  College  at  Washing- 
ton does  for  the  army.  All  of  the 
great  nations  have  such  colleges  and 
make  such  plans." 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Full  tone 


Victor  Needle 

5  cents  per  ioo 
50  cents  per  iooo 


The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles 
is  the  only  way  to  get  the  perfect  tone 

The  perfect  tone — the  tone  you  like  the  best — is 
different  with  different  selections. 

You  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  musical  in- 
strument which  does  not  respond  to  your  individual 
tastes  and  requirements.  How  many  times  have  you 
been  actually  irritated  by  hearing  music  played  too 
loud,  too  fast,  too  slow,  too  low,  or  in  some  way 
which  did  not  answer  your  desire  at  the  moment? 

The  only  way  you  can  be  sure  of  having  your  music 
exactly  the  way  you  want  it  is  to  own  an  instrument 
which  you  can  control  at  all  times  to  suit  your  varying 
desires. 

Victor  Changeable  Needles  enable  you  to  exercise 
this  control,  to  give  any  selection  the  exact  tone  you 
wish,  and  to  make  the  instrument  constantly  adapta- 
ble to  your  different  moods  and  your  varied  demands 
for  musical  entertainment  in  your  home.  Victor 
Changeable  Needles  can  thus  be  compared  to  the 
pedals  of  the  piano,  the  stops  of  wind  instruments, 


Soft  tone 


Victor  Half -Tone  Needle 

5  cents  per  ioo 
SO  cents  per  iooo 


Subdued  tone 


Victor  Fibre  Needle 

50  cents  per  ioo 
(can  be  repointed 
and  used  eight  times) 


or  the  bowing  of  the  violin. 

Because  the  Victor  is  always  subject  to  your  com- 
plete control,  it  gives  you  more 
entertainment,  more  variety,  more 
personal,    individual  satisfaction 
day  in  and  day  out. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear 
and  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  changeable  needle. 
Write  today  for  the  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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\i&W  Keep  the 
^Y*  out  of  your 

Barn  Door  HANGER 


Our  Young  People 


The  Lonely  Girl 

A  sad  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree. 
*ri  solonely,  so  lonely,   so  lonely!' 

sicheil  she.  •  .  ... 

"Oh.    why    won't    somebody    play  with 

But  no  one  came  but  a  green  frpggie. 
"Donr-her  grump,  doncher  grump,  dom  hci- 
grump!"  said  he. 

The  sad  little  girl  sat  under  the  tree 
"Bit  what  shall  I  do  to  be  gay?"  sighed 

••I  wf-of' somebody  would  please  tell  me!" 

And  no  one  did-but  a  bumblebee 

»Be     bizzee.     be     bizzee.     be  bizzee! 

-The  Metropolitan. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Summer  has  almost  gone.  Most 
of  the  birds  have  flown  away,  and 
they  lost  their  sweet  songs  long  ago, 
before  the  hot  August  days  set  in 
Many  of  them  have  also  lost  their 
brilliant  plumage.  Still,  we  are  go- 
ing on  to  tell  you  about  the  different 
kinds,  and  hope  you  will  be  inter- 
ested enough  in  your  bird  friends  to 
save  these  stories  and  pictures  and 
study  them  well  so  that  you  will  rec- 
ognize all  the  different  birds  when 
they  return  in  the  spring. 

There  was  a  man  in  our  office  a 
few  days  ago  who  told  us  that  his 
children  had  a  "bird  guide"  and  that 
they  had  learned  to  recognize  all  the 
different  kinds  of  birds  through 
this.  These  guides  are  splendid 
things  to  have.  They  have  pictures 
of  the  birds  in  colors  and  short  de- 
scriptions of  the  birds  and  their 
songs.  A  good  one  may  be  purchased 
for  75  cents.  If  you  care  enough 
for  the  birds  to  ask  your  father  to 
get  you  one  of  these  guides,  you  will 
spend  many  pleasant  and  profitable 
hours  with  it  during  this  winter,  and 
again  in  the  spring,  when  the  birds 
begin  to  return.  If  you  cannot  find 
one  of  these  books  in  your  neighbor- 
ing town,  write  to  us,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  where  to  secure  one. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
How  Dandy  Saved  His  Life 

By  Ytole  Norris,  Aged  15,  Belle- 
ville, Kan. 

"Carl!"  called  Mr.  Brown  sharply. 
"I  can't  stand  that  rooster  any 
longer.  He  crows  eVery  morning 
and  wakes  the  whole  house.  I  work 
late  and  need  sleep,  and,  besides,  -he 
is  getting  too  large  to  sleep  in  the 
house  and  you  are  too  old  to  play 
with  a  rooster  and  be  called  Buster 
Brown.  After  this  you  are  Master 
Carl  Brown,  and  Nora  will  fry  Dandy 
for  dinner  tomorrow.  Do  you  un- 
derstand?" 

Carl  said  nothing,  but  when  the 
chug,  chug  of  the  auto  could  be 
heard  no  longer  he  arose  from  his 
seat  on  the  porch  to  look  for  his 
much-loved  pot.  He  found  him  in 
the  back  yard  scratching  among  the 
flower  beds. 

"Oh,  Dandy!"  he  cried,  trying  to 
keep  back  the  tears  he  could  have 
shed,  but  S-year-old  boys  should  not 
cry,  bo,  taking  his  pet  under  bis  arm. 
he  said,  "We  might  as  well  go  and 
tell  Nora." 

Nora  was  in  the  kitchen.  A  Hit 
hearing  the  boy's  story,  she  brand- 
ished a  big  spoon  and  said,  "You  get 
out  of  here,  you  two,  for  It's  me  place 
I'll  be  losing  before  I'll  cook  Master 
Brown's  pet." 

Poor  Buster  went  to  bed  early 
that  night  and  let  Dandy  roost  on 


School's  Begun 


the  foot  of  his  bed.  How  long  he 
had  slept  he  did  not  know,  but  sud- 
denly Dandy  started  up  a  loud  crow. 
He  opened  his  eyes.  Dandy  sent  out 
a  prolonged  crow.  Buster  heard  his 
father  at  the  door.  "Blame  that 
pesky  rooster!"  he  said,  but  stopped, 
for  the  room  was  flooded  with  light. 

"The  garage  is  on  fire!"  he  cried, 
and  dashed  down  the  hall. 

The  auto  was  saved,  and  other 
things  that  were  kept  in  the  garage. 
Dandy,  seeing  the  light,  had  wel- 
comed it  with  his  crows,  thinking  it 
was  morning.  Mr.  Brown  assures 
him  a  long  and  happy  life  for  his 
service. 

"He  is  just  like  a  fire  alarm,"  he 
declares.  "Do  you  think  I  would 
part  with  him?" 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 


attempting  to  send  a  few  favored 
children  away  to  the  country  for  a 
rest  and  a  breath  of  pure  air,  while 
the  great  majority  swelter  and  suf- 
fer through  the  dreary  hot  season, 
there  is  no  longer  any  Humane  Aid 
Society,  and  little  girls  with  golden 
locks  and  curly-headed  boys  no 
longer  speak  language  that  shocks 
the  aesthetic.  Their  training  seems 
perfect  since  surrounded  with  a  new 
environment.  The  home,  the  play- 
ground, the  schools,  the  opera,  the 
parks,  churches,  electric  fans,  tele- 
phones, pictures  and  music,  light, 
ventilation  and  the  many  other  beau- 
ties the  world  affords,  once  unknown 
to  tenement  children,  have  wrought 
such  a  change  in  their  lives  that 
there  is  no  lower  class  now,  but  one 
class — a  useful  class  of  mankind  and 
God's  children  as  he  intended  them." 

Note — The  above  story  is  evi- 
dently an  answer  to  the  story  called 
"The  Tenement  Children"  which  won 
the  prize  in  our  issue  of,  August  2. 
The  picture  drawn  in  this  story  is 
that  of  an  ideal  city,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, does  not  exist.  Perhaps  it 
will  some  time,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  little  poor  children,  this  summer 
especially,  have  been  suffering  in- 
tensely from  heat.  The  person  who 
takes  a  little  child  into  the  country 
for  a  few  days  of  comfort  and 
plenty  has  done  a  good  deed. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Young  Mother 
By  John  Will  Carsten,  Aged  12, 
Brunswick,  Mo. 
Last  spring  mamma  gave  me  a  pet 
chicken.  I  called  it  "Quail."  She 
was '  a  Leghorn  chicken,  just  the 
color  of  a  quail.  When  she  was 
about  half  grown  I  got  some  more 
small  chicks  and  put  them  in  the 
same  box  at  night,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  she  would  cluck  to  them  like 
on  old  hen.  Thus  she  mothered  them 
all  summer.  Some  people  would 
not  believe  it  until  they  saw  it.  Not 
many  chickens  would  do  that. 


The  Tenement  Children 

By  Albert  Pauline  Barrett,  Aged  12, 
Hartford,  Ark. 
Mr.  Morgan  laid  aside  his  daily 
paper  and  turned  to  his  wife  with 
a  look  of  genuine  happiness  on  his 
face  and  said:  "Dear,  I  have  looked 
the  paper  over  and  am  unable  to 
find  a  single  Instance  of  death  from 
beat  prostration  In  the  cities,  or  one 
mention  of  suffering  from  privations 
of  any  nature  among  any  of  the 
people  of  the  cities,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  find  that  the  tenement 
districts,  which  wero  formerly  the 
abode  of  the  lower  class,  have  been 
transformed  Into  beautiful  homes 
with  shade  trees,  grass  plots  and 
flowers.  Lovely  parks  for  chil- 
dren's play  grounds  and  splendidly 
equipped  schools  dot  these  districts 
at.  convenient  distances;  magnificent 
driveways  are  here  anil  there,  and 
Instead  of  the  Humane  Aid  FmHetv 


Additional  Stories 

Elly  Woods.  Alliance,  Neb.;  Clarence 
Olsen,  Wausa,  Neb. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  GIFT 
Food  Worth  Its  Weight  in  Gold 


We  usually  expect  the  doctor  to 
put  us  on  some  kind  of  penance  and 
give  us  bitter  medicines. 

A  Penn.  doctor  brought  a  patient 
something  entirely  different,  and  the 
results  are  truly  interesting. 

"Two  years  ago,"  writes  this  pa- 
tient, "I  was  a  frequent  victim  of 
acute  indigestion  and  biliousness,  be- 
ing allowed  to  eat  very  few  things. 
One  day  our  family  doctor  brought 
me  a  small  package,  saying  he  had 
found  something  for  me  to  eat. 

"He  said  it  was  a  food  called 
Grape-Nuts,  and  even  as  its  golden 
color  might  suggest,  it  was  worth  Its 
weight  in  gold.  I  was  sick  and  tired, 
trying  one  thing  after  another,  to  no 
avail,  but  consented  to  try  this  new 
food. 

"Well!  It  surpassed  my  doctor's 
fondest  anticipation,  and  every  day 
since  then  I  have  blessed  the  good 
doctor  and  the  Inventor  of  Grape- 
Nuts. 

"I  noticed  Improvement  a  »nco, 
and  In  a  month's  time  my  former 
spells  of  Indigestion  hnd  disappeared. 
In  two  months  I  felt  like  a  new  man. 
My  mind  was  much  clearer  and 
keener,  my  body  took  on  the  vitality 
of  youth,  and  this  condition  has  con- 
tinued." 

"There's  ■  BtMSk"  Name  given 
li      I'osl  it  m   ( '.i  .  t  le  Creek  .    M  It  h  . 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellvllle."  In 
pkgs. 

Kvor  rca«l  the  above  letter'.'  \ 
new  one  ii|>|«'»r*i  fieim  time  In  tin ie. 
They  are  genuine,  tnie  and  full  of 
hum. in    nil-  i<  i 


W  Be  rid  of  these  pests  and 
end  your  hanger  troubles 
>r  all  time  by  using 

Louden's 

Bird  Proof  11 
Barn  Door  HangerS 

Always  on  the  job— can't  be 
clogged  in  any  way,  by  bird's  nests, 
trash,  snow,  sleet  or  ice. 

1  It's  the  only  Double  Flexible  Barn  Door  Hanger 
made— its  track  is  flexibly  hung  to  the  wall  and 
swings  out,  releasing  all  accumulated  trash. 

Made  of  the  best  steel,  absolutely  rust-proof,' 
and  will  give  a  life-time  of  perfect  service. 

Modernize  YOUR  barn  with  Louden's  Per- 
fect Barn  Equipments — Louden's  Junior  Hay 
Carrier  and  Balance  Grapple  Fork;  Louden's 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers;  and  Louden's  Sani  tary 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  They  are  all 
money  makers  on  every  farm.  See  them  at 
your  dealer's.  If  he  hasn't  them  write 
direct  to  us. 

Catalog  and  valuable  booklets  Bent  FREE  if 
you  send  us  your  dealer's  name.  Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co. 

313  Broadway, 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 

The  adjustable  back  over- 
comes every  drawback  com. 
mon  to  ordinary  suspenders. 

Light,  Medium  or  Extra 
Heavy.  Extra  lengths  for 
tall  men.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

Price  50  cents,  any  dealer 
or  the  factory. 

The  C  A.  Edgarton  Mfg  Co. 
Main  St.    sLt  Shirley.  Mass 


'"FREE 

We  are  giving  Ropp's 
Now  Calculator  F  It  KK  to 
every  farmer  or  land  owner 
who  wants  to  out  up  a  MM 
that  will  la   .    ltopp's  Cal 
lulator  should  ho  In  tho  hands 
of  ovory  farmer.    It  will  In- 

■Untlv   «lvo  lh«  forrflCt  iniwr  to 
«ny  huilnrmi  problem  thnt  can  l>o  sft- 
tlod  by  nrUhmvllp.    Wo  will  «Uo  solid 
you  our  frso  llluiilratod  rsUlojr  on 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tolls  you  why  It  l«  hot- 
ter than  uny  other  fonro  and 
whoro  to  got  It.    If  you  want 
a  farm  fnu-n  that  will  list, 
and  stay  trim   ami  Unlit  tlio 
/oar    round,    wrlto  for  thoso 
It V.Y.  Looks  today.  32 
Koy.tono  Stool  and  Wlrs)  Co. 

1032  Indsslrlll  St.   II  V  ILL. 


DoYou  Want  This 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


Out*  farm- 
or  In  cwit'ti 
,  iiniiniifi  i 

nno  fur 
...tilling  in  In* 
trmlticfl  Tr<>  J«n 


Ontimlol.l-nMBhiH.m  WltMOVJMM 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 


W  K  VOORHHi.  mt'  aisnaard  IM*.  Ca. 


You  run  •>">  n«.v  WW  I"  TtM 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  H 
rent*  |»er  »quare  Inch,  ca>-h  with  or- 
der— not  Icwm  tlmii  7."  rents  for  tiny 
one  rnt.  It  Is  nilvUahlo  to  write  nt 
once,  iim  we  have  only  one  of  enth 
kind. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


For  Love's  Sake 

Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  murmur 

That  life  is  flitting  away, 
With  only  a  round  of  trifles 

Filling  each  busy  day; 
Dusting  nooks  and  coiners, 

Making  the  house  look  fair, 
And   patiently   taking  on  me 

The  burden  of  woman's  care. 

Comforting  childish  sorrows. 

And  charming  the  childish  heart 
With  the  simple  song  and  story 

Told  with  a  mother's  art; 
Setting  the  dear  home  table. 

And  clearing  the  meal  away, 
And  going  on  little  errands 

In  the  twilight  of  the  day. 

One  day  is  like  another— 

Sewing  and  piecing  well 
Little  jackets  and  trousers. 

So  neatly  that  none  can  tell 
"Where  are  the  seams    and  joinings. 

Ah,  the  seamv  side  of  life 
I«  kept  out  of  sight  by  the  magic 

Of  many  a  mother  and  wife! 

And  oft  when  ready  to  murmur 

That  life  is  flitting  away, 
"With  the  self-same  round  of  duties 

Killing  each  busy  day, 
It  comes  to  my  spirit  sweetly 

With  the  grace  of  a  thought  divine: 
"You  are  living,  toiling,  for  love's  sake, 

And  the  loving  should  never  repine. 

"You  are  guiding  the  little  footsteps 

!n  the  wav  they  ought  to  walk; 
You  are  dropping  a  word  for  Jesus 

In  the  midst  of  your  household  talk- 
Living  your  life  for  love's  sake. 

Till  the  homelv  cares  grow  sweet, 
And  sacred  the  self-denial 

That  is  laid  at  the  Master  s  feet. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster, 

Our  Home  Ch:it 
Recently  a  number  of  intelligent, 
wide-awake  men  got  into  a  discus- 
sion on  something  in  which  men  are 
supposed  to  have  no  interest,  and 
which  is  generally  considered  en- 
tirely outside  of  their  sphere — the 
bringing  up  of  the  American  girl. 
Some  of  these  men  were  married  and 
had  daughters,  some  were  unmar- 
ried, and  some  were  married  but  had 
no  daughters.  However,  they  all 
agreed  that  the  American  mother 
was  teaching  her  girls  to  despise  the 
simpler  household  tasks,  and  also 
the  arts  of  cooking  and  home  man- 
aging, and  in  so  doing  was  making 
a  grave  mistake. 

"The  girls  I  know,"  said  one 
young  man,  "are  generally  charm- 
ing and  well  educated,  but  they  have 
all  been  brought  up  with  the  idea  of 
being  rich  men's  wives.  They  don't 
realize  this  themselves,  perhaps,  and 
would  marry  a  poor  man  if  they 
loved  him,  but  if  they  did  they  would 
keep  their  husbands  poor  men  all 
their  lives,  for  they  don't  know  how 
to  manage  the  home." 

"The  fault,"  said  an  elderly  man, 
"is  not  with  the  girls,  poor  things, 
but  with  their  mothers.  There  are 
so  few  mothers  who  seem  to  realize 
the  dignity  of  their  share  of  the  fam- 
ily life.  They  look  upon  household 
tasks  as  menial  and  try  to  protect 
their  daughters  from  them  instead 
of  showing  them  how  much  a  woman 
can  contribute  toward  her  husband's 
prosperity  and  advancement  in  life 
by  the  successful  management  of  his 
home." 

"A  man  cannot  afford  to  marry 
now-  until  he  has  reached  middle  age 
and  prosperity,"  was  the  verdict  of 
a  second  bachelor.  "If  he  does,  he 
is  likely  to  reach  his  middle  age 
without  prosperity." 

Were  these  men  correct?  They 
were  all  agreed,  and  they  were  all 
intelligent  men.  Had  they  discov- 
ered the  reason,  as  they  thought  they 
had,  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  race 
suicide,  feminine  unrest,  with  its 
millitant  suffragists  and  other  pres- 
ent-day evils?    They  were  sure  of  it. 


A  number  of  letters  to  very  much 
the  same  effect  have  been  coming  in 
to  this  department  of  late.  One  of 
them  we  are  publishing  in  this  issue. 
Read  Mrs.  Owen's  letter  and  see  if  it 
does  not  coincide  with  experiences 
of  your  own.  These  experiences  are 
little  straws  which  show  where  the 
wind  is.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  this  matter,  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance. THE  EDITOR. 


Does  This  Apply  to  You?  v 
Can  your  girl  cook?  Can  she 
bake  a  good  loaf  of  bread?  Can  she 
prepare  and  serve  an  ordinary  meal 
without  assistance?  Not  a  tin-can 
and  paper-bag,  ready-to-serve  meal, 
but  one  requiring  the  preparation 
and  cooking  of  meat,  vegetables  and 
cereals?  Can  she  make  a  good  glass 
of  jelly  and  can  a  jar  of  fruit?  Any 
mother  who  has  a  daughter  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  14  years  should 
be  able  to  answer  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative. 

At  the  close  of  service  one  Sunday 
not  long  since,  I  was  asked  by  an 
acquaintance  to  accompany  her  home 
for  dinner.  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. When  we  reached  the  house 
we  found  her  daughter  of  13  years 
comjfortablty  ensconced  a  quiet 
corner  reading.  Mrs.  B.,  who  keeps 
no  maid,  hurriedly  changed  her  ap- 
parel and  began  preparations  for  the 
meal.  Not  once  did  Gertrude  prof- 
fer assistance,  and  only  once  did  her 
mother  request  it,  when  she  very  un- 
graciously went  on  an  errand  to  the 
cellar.  There  was1  quite  a  little  to 
do,  as  it  was  the  harvest  season  and 
the  men  had  stayed  over  Sunday.  Af- 
ter dinner  the  daughter  returned  to 
her  book  and  Mrs.  B.  and  I  washed 
the  dishes.  Who  was  to  blame  for 
this  child's  attitude  but  the  mother? 

Another  instance  of  negligence  in 
this  direction  was  recently  brought 
to  my  attention  when  a  young 
woman  of  19,  who  had  applied  for 
work  in  a  neighbor's  kitchen,  failed 
to  make  good.  Her  meals  were 
never  on  time  and  what  she  did 


finally  dish  up  was  uninviting  and 
poorly  cooked.  As  she  was  unable 
to  bake  light  bread,  the  family  was 
obliged  to  eat  the  baker's  product 
or  subsist  on  soggy  biscuits.  The 
result  was  that  she  was  soon  hunt- 
ing another  position,  whereas,  if  she 
had  proved  capable,  she  might  have 
stayed  on  indefinitely. 

Kansas.       MYRTLE  9.  OWEN. 


Vacation  Xotes 

My  vacation  was  over.  I  had  had 
such  a  lovely  time,  had  enjoyed 
every  moment,  as  only  women  do 
whose  vacations  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. I  was  now  returning  to  my 
home  and  my  work  wit'i  as  much 
eagerness  and  anticipation  as  I  ha:l 
left  it  a  few  days  before.  In  the 
car  beside  me  sat  a  young  woman 
with  a  2-month-old  babe  in  her  arms, 
going  back  to  visit  her  old  home  for 
the  first  time  since  she  had  left  it,  a 
bride,  scarce  a  year  before.  To 
while  away  the  time  and  amuse  my 
traveling  companion,  I  studied  the 
other  passengers  and  reported  to  her 
the  results  of  my  investigation. 

A  family  came  in  and  took  a  seat 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car. 
There  were  father,  mother  and  three 
small  children,  evidently  a  well-to- 
do  family  of  the  great  middle  class. 
They  were  all  well  dressed  and  the 
children  were  spick  and  span,  but 
the  mother  looked  tired  out;  her  hair 
was  somewhat  blown  and  her  hat 
slightly  awry,  and  I  knew  that  scant 
and  hurried  had  been  the  minutes 
she  had  been  able  to  give  to  her- 
self. The  father  went  to  the  end  of 
the  car  for  some  water.  The  young- 
est, a  big  obstreperous  boy  of  3  or 
4  years,  pulled  and  hauled  on  his 
mother's  hand  and  was  bound  to 
follow.  When  the  father  returned 
he  handed  the  glass  of  water  to  his 
wife,  picked  up  the  baby  and  sat 
him  down  hard  in  the  seat.  The 
baby  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  his 
father's  face  and  concluded  to  re- 
main where  he  was,  for  the  present 
at  least.  The  father  took  down  a 
pasteboard  box  from  the  rack,  took 
from  it   a   sugar-coated   cake  and 


gave  it  as  a  peace  offering  to  his 
son. 

I  said  to  my  companion:  "They 
have  been  visiting,  and  when  she 
gets  those  children  home  and  into 
their  every-day  clothes  and  turned 
loose  in  their  own  yard,  she  will  not 
want  to  go  visiting  again  until  they 
are  grown  up." 

A  young  woman,  scarcely  more 
than  a  girl,  entered  the  car,  followed 
by  a  man,  evidently  her  father,  car- 
rying a  young  babe.  When  she  was 
seated  he  placed  the  infant  in  her 
arms,  kissed  her  tenderly  and  left 
the  car.  "She  has  had  her  visit,"  I 
said,  "and  is  now  going  back  to  the 
young  husband,  who  is  impatiently 
awaiting  her  return." 

The  train  stopped.  Some  gathered 
up  their  belongings  and  left  their 
seats,  which  were  soon  filled  by 
others.  The  scene  was  changed.  A 
man  of  about  4  5,  laden  with  valises, 
walked  down  the  aisle,  looking  to 
right  and  left  for  seats.  He  was 
followed  by  two  young  ladies  and  a 
boy  of  perhaps  16.  The  girls  were 
dressed  in  deep  mourning.  It  was 
at  once  apparent  to  me  that  they 
had  been  to  bury. their  mother.  She 
was  the  one  missing  from  the  fam- 
ily group,  and  back  in  the  old  home 
there  was  a  family  lot  where  lay 
some  loved  one,  perhaps  a  son,  who 
had  died  years  before,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  wish,  they  had 
brought  her  back  and  laid  her  beside 
her  boy. 

The  train  was  running  fast,  and  I 
was  counting  the  time  between  the 
telegraph  poles,  when  a  man  came 
through  the  car  from  the  back.  He 
had  stopped  to  shake  hands  with 
someone  he  knew,  when  a  woman 
and  her  daughter,  sitting  in  the  seat 
ahead  of  me,  caught  sight  of  him. 
They  both  sprang  to  their  feet,  ex- 
claiming, "Where  did  you  come 
from?"  and  threw  themselves  into 
his  arms.  He  crowded  down  into  the 
seat  with  them  and  they  all  laughed 
and  cried  together.  It  took  a  little 
longer  to  find  the  solution  for  this, 
but  at  last  it  came.  The  mother  and 
daughter  had  been  absent  a  good 
whle,  perhaps  for  the  mother's 
health,  for  she  looked  delicate.  He 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  NINETEEN.) 


Take  A  Peep  Into  A  Majestic  Oven 


Before  you  decide  on  any  range  go  to  the  nearest  Majestic  dealer— there's  one  in  nearly 

ryoi  '' 

Because  the  Majestic  is  put  together  with. rioeis  so  that  all  joints 


every  county  in  40  states — and  let  him  show  you  the  perfect  Majestic  oven. 


and  seams  remain  absolutely  air-tight  always— because  the  body  is 
lined  with  guaranteed  pure  asbestos  board,  covered  with  an  iron 
grate— you  can  see  it— you  are  sure  of  an  even,  dependable  baking 
heat  with  half  the  fuel  required  in  ordinary  ranges. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  you  will  select  a 

Great  Majestic 

Malleable  and  19  <ra«  Aask 
Charcoal  Iron  A%21H||t? 

A  Perfect  Baker— Fuel  Saver 

Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges—  ONLY  range  made  of 

malleable  iron  and  charcoal  iron.  Charcouliron  WON'T 
RUST  LIKE  STEEL- malleable  iron  CAN'T  break. 

All  Copper  Reservoir 

Its  15-gallon  reservoir  is  all  copper  and 
beats  through  copper  pocket,  pressed  from  one 
piece,  setting  against  fire  box.  Turn  lever  and 
it  fs  instantly  moved  away  from  the  fire. 
Greatest  improvement  ever  put  in  a  range — 
increasing  strength  and  wear  of  a  Majestic 
300  per  cent  at  a  point  where  other  ranges 
are  weakest— many  other  exclusive  features. 
Any  Majestic  dealer  can  furnish  any  size  or 
Btyle  Majestic  Range  with  or  without  legs. 
Write  today  for  booklet,  "Range  Comparison,** 

Majestic  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  116    St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

6124 — Ladles'  Skirt— Here  is  a  stylish 
skirt  model  and  one  very  easy  to  make. 
The  garment  is  cut  in  four  gores  and 
closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front.  It 
may  have  dart  or  gathers  at  the  side 
and  empire  or  regulation  waistline.  The 
skirt  is  nice  for  separate  wear  or  for 
costume  development.  The  pattern  CI 24 
Is  cut  In  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  will  require  2%  yards 
of  44-inch  material. 

62*1—  Boys'  Russian  Suit— We  have  yet 
to  find  an  Improvement  on  the  Russian 
suit  for  little  boys.  This  design  shows 
a  plain,  straight  blouse  section,  witfi 
sleeves  very  slightly  gathered  at  the 
shoulder  and  wrist  and  with  the  neck 
cut  round  and  trimmed  with  an  applied 
band,  which  also  extends  down  the  front, 
with  this  blouse  small  knlckerbocker 
trousers  are  worn.  The  suit  i >: > 1 1 <  rn  No. 
0231  Is  cut  In  size.s  2,  4  and  8  years.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  ::0-!i><  h 
material,  with  %  yard  of  27-Inch  con- 
trasting fabric  to  trim  as  shown. 

C218— Ladies'  Kour-Oore  Sklrt-Thls  Is 
a  .good  model  for  part  of  a  costume  or 
for  use  with  separate  waists.  It  may 
have  the  normal  waist  or  the  high  Btyla 
of  finish.  It  has  four  gores,  with  a  tab 
extension  at  the  knee  In  front  and  a 
wide  panel  effect  In  the  back.  It  Is  here 
that  the  closing  Is  placed.    Merge,  chev- 


iot,   satin,    silk,    linen,   eponge   and  the 

like  may  be  used  for  a  skirt  of  this  de- 
sign. Tho  skirt  pattern  No.  G218  Is  cut 
In  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  measure?. 
Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of  3G- 
inch  material.  Width  of  skiit  at  lower 
edge,  2%  yards. 

6187— In  Simple  Style— The  model  Illus- 
trated has  the  fashionable  drop  shoul- 
der and  also  a  very  handsome  collar, 
extending  amost  to  tho  belt  In  the  bad;. 
The  closing  of  both  waist  and  skirt  is  In 
front  and  the  three-piece  skirt  may  bo 
made  with  regulation  waistline  or  In  em- 
pire effect.  The  dress  pattern  No.  61S7  Is 
nit  In  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires'  4%  yards  of  44- 
Inch  material. 

C1S8— Ladles'  Dressing  Sacque— A  most 
comfortable  garment  for  nil  seasons  Is 
the  dressing  sacque.    This  model  Is  very 


plain,  with  Just  a 
waistline,  where  a 
Tho  neck  Is  round 
collar;   the  sleeves 


few  gathers  at  tho 
p<  plum  Is  attached, 
and  finished  with  a 
may  be  full  iMlftfa 
or  elbow  leriKlh.  ('bailie,  printed  crepe, 
cashmere,  flannel  nnd  the  like  are  used 
for  these  garments.  The  pattern  fiisk  |H 
cut  In  sizes  34  to  12  Inches  bust  mensnre. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  30- 
Inch  material. 

13-1-20—  Carriage  Tlllow  —  This  pnttern 
for  a  single  border  of  flowers  ond  IMTM 
and    dots    across   the    top    of   the  pillow, 


Sherwin-Williams\ 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

The  weather  wears  out  your  wagons  and  imple- 
ments faster  than  usage  does — if  you  let  it.  The 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  paint — not  with  odds 
and  ends,  but  with  paint  carefully  made  of 
weather-resisting  materials,  scientifically  ground  and 
mixed.   Such  a  paint  is 

Sherwin-Williams  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint 

It  spreads  easily,  covers  well  and  sticks  tight  —  adding  years  to  the  life  of 
your  wagons  and  farm  machinery. 

For  every  surface  about  the  farm  there  is  a  specially  made  Sherwin-Williams 
paint,  varnish  or  stain.  If  you  want  to  know  just  what  to  get  for  your  barns, 
your  house,  your  floors,  your  woodwork  or  your  furniture,  and  just  how  to  use 
it,  write  for  our  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm."  We  mail  it  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  692  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


Thelieider  Tractor 
Again  LeadsThemAH. 


Runs  Successfully  on  Either  Gas- 
oline, Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene  I 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  sim- 1 
pie  device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motor! 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  our  - 
tractor  In  a  class  all  by  itself.  A  gallon  of 
kerosene  runs  the  Hcider  Tractor  longer 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  develops  »' 
the  same  power,  thereby  doing  the> 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market. 


Its  4-cyllnderl 
motor,  llghtl 
weight,  great! 
power,  simple! 
operation,  eco-l 
nomlcal    f  u  e  II 
consumption,! 
'  make  It  the! 
best,  mostl 
practical,  all- 

■  i  ■      — ■  purpose  one- 1 

man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate  before  buy- 
ing Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farmlnit. 
HK,j[)ER  MFG.  CO..  820  Main  Si..  CAH80LL,  IOWA. 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  |K 
use.  Placed  in-  \ 
sidethe crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  car- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made  SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  frith  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  tor  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  mqrton,  ILL* 


Zimmerman  Pltless  Wagon  Scale 


'  X  t  r  a 

I  .ivy 


nBth 

pl.tolr  protoclod  from  m<jil 

  Tho  •iroritffM 

•mi  mo.t  ■<• 
urmto  wilirh 


Inn  Mil 
tho  m  ■ 


kot; 

rlf'T 

.  t  or 
•  nd 


(Iron*  l>«pt.  20 

Zimmerman  Steel  Co..  Lone  Tree.  la. 

Would  You  Accopt 


Young  Man 

»mi  eeef  »  firm  t*>i< 

to  your  friemla?  Oi 
you  uiw*  V>  ii  dny  f"i 
wo  mil  Rivo  you  n  h 
wriln  im  nt  oin-o  nm 
find  nil  onVr  no  |T<mm 
ilNEN  TAILOniNO  C 


Jo 


French 

(  111  I. Ill 


:md  all  the  dcslKn,  with  tho  e 
of  a  few  eyelets,  I"  worked  In 
embroidery,    with     fine,  white, 

floKM. 

II  !i-1l— Kmlirnldereil    T'onr-ln-lland  Tie 

Ramie.  Bnaa  la  moat  suitable  tec  Hm 

■  lulu nlilered  fnur-ln-hnnd  tie.  Tho  flu- 
uren.  nhoiild  be  sIlKhtly  padded  nnd  then 
worked  In  Hiitln  ntltch. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  namn  nnd  addreun  In  full  and  to 
give  tho  niimlier  nnd  size  of  eneh  pnttetn 
you  wnnt.  When  ordering  for  children 
Klvn  number  nnd  BRe. 

Address  your  orders  t"  Pattern  I»e- 
pnrtment.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even    -  ». 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-A|f^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost.      UHsaSl  m.s£ 

Send  Postal  tor  Now  Wntur  Supply  nfflrMSL 
Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  picturos  ^aftflw^F 
of  It  in  actual  uae    Do  it  Now.  ^SJgAs 
Aormotor  Co.,  1144  S).  O.mpb.ll  *«..  Ohloa«o*jJ^ 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID  ) 

A  now  edition  (Fall  and  Winter, 
1918-14    tMue)    or    B  V  E  R  v 
WOMAN    HKR    OWN  DHKSS- 
MA  Ki:it,   lllu8tratlii(<   100  up-to- 
date  nn<|  easily  made  parnii'iitH  for 
ladies,  miRHPM  .uul  >  Ml'lren,  In  now 
ready.    To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  Botul  this  2rir  book, 
post   paid,   for  r,r  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.     AddrettH  all  orders 
for  patterns  and  hooka  to 
Pattern  pfpnrtni«r.i, 
TwiltlwUl  <  "  iiii't.v  Inrmer, 
( dunlin,  Neli. 

v  y 

This  Coupon  i\nd 

frond  for  (he  next  num- 
bers of  all   oT   the  fol- 
lownn  niacazlni'rt: 
Plotorlal  i("\  low. 

Mei 'lure'*  Mannalne. 
I.ndl.  •.'  World 
Address  Twentieth  C«ntnry  Tsrnisr, 

Onmlin.  N«l> 

k  _  i   w 
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Timely 
Suggestions 
for 


mnrnmn 


Quality 
Tools 


WITH  fall  so  close  it  would  be  wise  to  look,  around  and  see  what  new  tools  you 
need,  because  there's  always  lots  of  sawing,  repairing  and  altering  to  do 
about  the  place  before  winter  sets  in. 

Whatever  you  buy — hand  saws,  braces,  bits,  planes,  etc. — be  sure  they  bear 
the  famous  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark.  That  mark  is  your  guarantee  of  quality, 
durability  and  moderate  prices. 

Keen  Kutter  tools  and  cutlery  of  all  kinds  are  noted  for  their  fine  edges, 
sharp  points,  temper,  and  straight-grained,  firmly-fixed  handles. 

Every  Keen  Kutter  tool  is  guaranteed  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back  from  your  dealer. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten" 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York     Philadelphia  Toledo  Minneapolis  Sloaz  City  Wichltt 
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E.  My 
President, 
E.  Myers  Lye 
Company 


Epidemics  of  hog  sickness  nearly  always  come  without  warn- 
ing. And  when  an  epidemic  breaks  out— it's  all  over  but  burning 
a  lot  of  worthless  carcasses!   Your  pork  profits,  Mr.  Farmer,  are 
too  big  a  part  of  your  income  for  you  to  take  chances  with.  You 
can  Insure  your  pork  profits  by  beginning  right  now  to  feed 
your  hogs  regularly  twice  each  day  a  small  quantity  of  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE  mixed  with  their  rations  or  drink- 
ing water.  Full  directions  on  every  can. 

Has  Saved  The  Lives  of  Thousands  of  Hogs 

It  is  the  safe  preventive  of  hog  cholera,  It  quickly  destroys 
hog  worms,  makes  hogs  fat,  sleek,  healthy — puts  them  in  prime 
condition  and  enormously  increases  pork  profits.  So  don't 
wait  until  your  hogs  begin  to  cough,  snoop  around  and  get  off 
their  feed.  Begin  feeding  them  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED 
LYE  now— and  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Don't  Experiment— There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Don't  be  persuaded  to  try  an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye  as  a  possible  pre- 
ventive of  hog  cholera.  Atbest.it  would  be  a  doubtful,  perhaps  a  dangerous 
experiment.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  will  not  hurt  your  hogs.  It  is  the 
specially  prepared  lye  that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs  as  directed  on  every  can,  and 
there  are  no  substitutes.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  not  only  a  safe 
preventive  of  cholera,  but  it  is  also  the  best  hog  fattener,  and  all  'round 
conditioner  the  world  has  ever  known. 

10c  A  Can  At  All  Dealers 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  for  sale  almost  dealers,  10c  per  can(120 
feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  dozen  cans  $4.80.  Costs  only  5c  per 
hog,  per  month,  to  feed  regularly— by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  in- 
surance you  can  buy.  If  your  grocers,  druggists  or  feed  dealers  can't  supply  you, 
write  us  stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  also  send  you  FREE 
a  valuable  booklet.  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising." 

Order  direct  from  us  in  case  lots — 4  _  ^ 

dozen  cans  $4.80— if  dealers  won't 
supply  you.   


There  Are  IMo  Substitutes 

E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY, 
Dept.  88  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Must 

Suit 

You/ 


You  will  never 
know  the  meaning  of  real 
engine  economy  and  efficiency 

until  you  study  the  quiet,  smooth,  easy 
running  features  of 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 


There  are  more  drop  forged  and  case  hardened  parts  on  Lauson  Frost  King 
Engines  than  any  other.  This  means  an  engine  as  accurate  in  adjustment,  and 
therefore  as  economical  after  five  years'  use  as  when  new.  The  Lauson  Frost 
King  is  built  up  to  a  standard,  not  down  to  a  price.   They  cost  a  little  more 
than  some  others  to  start  with, but  a  great  deal  less  in  the  long  run.  ^    The  Frost  King  trade-mark 
i  an  engine  is  a  warranty  of  long,  satisfactory  service. 
Guaranteed — We  absolutely  guarantee  Lauson  Frost 
King  Hngines  to  make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  tot 
them;  also  as  to  workr,anship  and  materia]. 
Write  NOW  for  Free  Book:  "The  Power  that  Backs 
the  Modern  Farmer"  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  who 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the  Frost 
King  without  obligation  on  your  part.    In  writing  us, 
state  size  engine  you  need. 

kThe  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

204  N,  W.  Street 
NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.  ■b^flWif  2  to  50 

^^sM      WK  /  I  \  \jf    H.  P. 

All  Types 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


THE  usual  methods  of  killing 
poult  r,y   are  unsanitary 
even  the  method  of  killing 
the  birds  when  suspended 
by  the  legs  is    unsanitary,  because 
there  is  no  means  of  collecting  the 
blood  by  the  methods  now  prevalent. 
The  writer,  B.  V.  Mitchell  of  Cornell 
University,   uses  a  blood   can.  As 
cleanliness  is  important  in  the  dress- 
ing of  poultry,  to  have  the  blood 
flung  broadcast  as  the  chicken  dies 
I  leaves  anything  but  sanitary  quar- 


wioth  -  r 

THICKNESS  -  V 


ClftGfCTM  SHO  WING    HOW  WOOO 
IS  FfJST£N£0  ON  STRING. 

ters.  We  give  in  br.ief  Mr.  Mitchell's 
method  of  killing. 

The  birds  are  starved  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  given  all  the  water 
they  can  drink  to  flush  out  waste 
feed  and  improve  the  meat  and  ap- 
pearance. A  heavy  cord  is  fastened 
to  a  beam  of  wood;  a  round  block 
of  wood  is  fastened,  as  in  diagram, 
to  lower  end  of  cord.  This  block 
holds  and  fastens  the  bird  securely. 
When  the  bird  is  dead  it  is  slipped 


off.  A  hook  of  steel  wire  is  soldered 
in  the  can  one  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  top,  and  this  fastens  the 
can  to  the  fowl's  head.  The  hook 
is  sharpened  to  a  point  to  easily 
catch  into  the  head.  The  can  is 
weighted  with  lead.  The  bird  is 
killed  after  hanging  up  by  taking 
the  head  in  the  left  hand,  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  held  at  the  sides  of 
its  head,  not  the  back,  as  that  stops 
bleeding.  The  cut  is  made  by  way 
of  the  mouth  to  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  and  a  downward  diagonal  cut 
severs  the  two  main  blood  vessels  of 
the  throat.  Then  the  knife  is  drawn 
in  a  way  to  pierce  the  brain  about 
the  center  of  the  head  a  little  back 
of  the  eyes.  This  causes  the  feathers 
to  loosen,  and  the  plucking  is  an 
easy  matter.  Birds  are  killed  in  this 
manner  whether  to  be  dry  picked  or 
scalded.  Dry-picked  fowls  make  the 
best  showing  on  the  market. 


Marketing  Poultry  Products 

In  order  to  market  poultry  prod- 
ucts to  the  best  advantage  we  must 
get  away  from  selling  to  the  huxster 
at  the  back  door,  or  taking  them  to 
town  and  trading  for  groceries  or 
other  commodities.  The  producer 
never  receives  so  much  as  he  should 
selling  in  this  way.  No  matter  how~ 
carefully  he  handles  his  poultry  pro- 
duce, he  receives  no  more  than  the 
man  who  sells  eggs  and  birds  of 
poor  quality.  The  prices  are  ar- 
ranged in  such  sales  on  the  basis  of 
the  poorest  product.  This  condition 
prevails  throughout  the  land.  There 
are  markets  in  the  different  cities 
and  towns  where  people  are  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  in  order  to  get 
good  poultry  and  eggs.  In  order  to 
get  a  good  price,    there    must  be 


(Courtesy   of  Missouri   State   Board   of  Agriculture) 
Scalded  and  Dry-Picked  Birds 


Method  of  Draining' 
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vnough  of  the  article  to  be  worth 
while,  and  also  to  have  the  quality 
running  even  or  nearly  so  all  the 
tine.  In  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try poultry  producers  have  overcome 
this  last  difficulty  by  forming  an  or- 
ganization to  market  their  poultry 
produce  together.  They  have  set 
rules  as  to  how  these  products  are 
to  be  handled,  and  one  of  their  mem- 
bers is  appointed  to  look  after  the 
marketing.  For  this  he  gets  a  com- 
mission. The  shipments  go  regu- 
larly into  a.  central  point,  so  ship- 
ments can  be  made  as  often  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them.  By  this 
method  producers  take  better  care  of 
their  products  and  in  turn  receive 
better  prices. 


Changes  in  Standard  Breds 
Th«  committee  on  the  standard 
revision  of  poultry  met  in  August  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  five  or  six  hundred  changes 
they  want  made  in  the  standard: 

The  symmetry  of  a  fowl  is  to  cut 
no  figure  in  the  scale  of  points.  The 
color  of  baby  chicks  and  color  of 
eggs  are  to  accompany  the  standard 
description  of  breeds.  This  is  all 
right. 

Frizzlie  chickens  and  buff  turkeys 
are  to  cease  to  be  standard.  Why, 
I'd  like  to  know? 

Cochin  hens  are  to  drop  a  pound 
In  weight — from  nine  and  a  half 
they  are  to  fall  to  eight  and  a  half. 
This  is  good,  as  it  was  something 
of  a  task  to  make  some  of  the  best 
adult  specimens  weigh  so  much. 

A  falling  of  three  pounds  in  weight 
for  Brahmas  and  Cochins  as  a  dis- 
qualification was  to  bfe  in  some  way- 
dropped. 

The  weight  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  was  increased  one-half  pound. 
The  Rhode  Island  as  a  name  is  to  be 
dropped  and  the  breed  called  either 
the  Single  or  Rose-Comb  Red.  The 
Orpington  legs  are  to  be  lengthened. 
As  it  inclines  to  grow  long  legs  for 
its  stately  body,  this  change  will 
gfre  the  ribbon  to  many  an  other- 
wise discard  because  it  did  not  sit 
close  to  the  ground. 

Anconas  and  Leghorns  now  must 
come  in  by  weight.  Before  this  no 
weights  were  given.  These  are  to 
be  the  standard  weights:  Cock,  five 
and  one-half  pounds;  hen,  four  and 
one-half  pounds:  cockerel,  four  and 
one-half  pounds;  pullet,  three  and 
one-half  pounds. 

The  White  Indian  Runner  duck  is 
to  be  made  standard.  Changes  were 
made  in  the  standard  for  the  Bronze 
and  Borboun  Red  turkey. 


A  Gouty  Condition 

A  Subscriber,  New  Mexico:  What, 
ails  my  turkeys?  They  grow  steel] 
until  near  2  months  old,  then  their 
knees  begin  to  twist  out  and  their 
toes  to  turn  up.  Some  seem  to  hav 
largt"  knees.  Some  are  now  past 
walking.  They  are  growing  rapidly 
and  seem  well  except  this  condition 
— gout  or  whatever  it  can  be.  They 
have  slept  in  a  box  in  a  warm  house: 
much  of  the  time,  but  now  sleep  in 
the  open,  under  the  hens.  They  are 
fed  clabber  cheese,  maize,  wheat, 
bran,  sour  milk.   Tell  me  what  to  do. 

Answer — For  such  a  condition  one 
must  look  to  several  reasons.  Some 
poultry  keepers  would  immediately 
say,  "You  have  bred  from  badly 
run-down  stock,  which  will  show  It- 
self In  weak  and  enlarged  bones." 
Others,  again,  would  say,  "You  are 


feeding  too  heavily;  you  are  push- 
ing the  poults  to  an  extra  amount 
of  muscle  at  the  expense  of  the 
slower  developing  bones,  and  the 
bones  become  diseased."  But  I  must 
answer  that,  while  both  factors  may 
be  present,  helping  the  trouble,  it 
does  not  have  to  be  so  to  bring  about 
this  condition.  A  very  damp,  cold 
floor  might  bring  on  this  gout.  Ce- 
ment floors  have  been  known  to, 
but  as  surely  would  a  too  hot  and 
dry  floor  or  ground,  and  in  this  last 
there  would  be  much  twisting  of  the 
toes.  Again,  should  sores  also  ap- 
pear on  the  feet,  I  would  look  about 
for  some  poisonous  weed  growing 
where  they  run.  Loco  or  any  plant 
akin  to  it  will  poison  feet  and  legs. 
The  cure  is  to  change  condition.  To 
this  might  be  added  the  use  of  bak- 
ing soda  in  drink  or  mash — half 
teaspoonful  to  each  pint  of  drink. 
Where  it  has  been  caused  by  a  dry 
heat,  turning  them  into  wet,  cool 
grounds  has  stopped  the  disease. 


Pertinent  Poultry  Paragraphs 
A  martin  house  built  near  the 
poulry  houses,  or  on  poultry  grounds, 
is  thought  by  some  old-fashioned 
poultry  keepers  to  be  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  against  chicken-hawks. 
The  black  martin  is  preferred  as  a 
builder  about  the  yards.  Martins 
despise  hawks  and  make  them  stay 
at  a  distance. 

*  *  * 

A  veteran  poultryman  says:  Keep 
an  old — or  new,  if  you  prefer — pair 
of  overshoes  somewhere  nearby  the 
poultry  yard  to  wear  when  working 
therein  and  thereabout.  He  says: 
"There  is  an  immense  lot  of  filth 
about  a  poultry  yard,  and  you  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  germs  you 
may  be  bringing  into  the  house  on 
your  shoe  soles,  as  chickens  have 
been  known  to  suffer  with  every  dis- 
ease, similar  to  the  human  family. 
Never  come  into  the  house  with  shoe 
soles  dirty  from  tramping  over  the 
chicken  yard.  Keep  poultry  yard 
overshoes." 

*  *  * 

Some  poultry  medical  hints  by  the 
veteran  eastern  poultryman,  M. 
Boyer,  are  as  follows: 

Try  pouring  warm  coffee  down  the 
throat  of  a  crop-bound  fowl  two  or 
three  times.  Give  very  little  feed 
until  it  is  relieved. 

For  sour  crop,  add  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  to  each  quart  of 
drinking  water.. 

For  leg  weakness,  put  ten  drops  of 
nux  vomica  in  each  quart  of  drink- 
ing water. 

For  limber  neck,  a  pill  of  asafetida 
the  size  of  a  pea.  For  slight  diarrhea, 
a  few  drops  of  camphor  and  fine, 
powdered  charcoal  in  the  mash. 

In  cases  of  constipation,  ten  drops 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  each  pint 
of  drinking  water.  For  colds,  one 
grain  of  quinine  every  night  for  a 
week.  For  catarrh,  put  four  drops  of 
aconite  to  each  half  pint  oT  drinking 
water.  Vhc  glycerine  for  noro  eycB, 
and  coal  tar  until  it  wearg  off  for 
Hcaley  |eC.        IDA   M.  HHKPL.KR. 
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Hart-Parr  Plowing  Outfits 
Increase  Farm  Profits 

Shrewd  business  farmers  are  using  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors 
more  and  more  for  motive  power,  especially  during  the  plowing 
season.  A  feAV  years  back  the  horse  was  king;  today  the  Hart- 
Parr  reigns  supreme.  This  difference  in  farming  methods 
reflects  itself  in  the  tractor  farmer's  increased  bank  account, 
when  he  finally  markets  his  crop.  Fall  plowing  with  a  27  B.  H .  P. 


H 


ART-PAR 

OIL  TRACTOR- 


R 


and  4-furrow  "Self  Lift"  Plow  (see  cut)  returns  the  biggest  profits  for 
the  time,  labor  and  money  invested.  Why?  Because  it  does  the 
work  better,  quicker  and  cbeaper  than  horses. 

Better — because  it  has  the  power  to  pull  the  plows  full  depth  over  the 
entire  field,  and  do  it  just  at  the  right  time.  Plowing  your  entire  field  to  an 
average  depth  of  6  to  8  inches,  brings  up  more  plant  life  and  conserves  more 
moisture  than  when  the  land  is  merely  scratched  on  the  surface,  plowing  with 
horses.  With  ample  power  to  do  timely  plowing,  you  can  kill  all  weeds, 
insects,  bugs,  etc.,  before  they  do  any  damage,  and  thus  retain  all  the  soil 
fertility  for  future  crops. 

Quicker — because  this  Hart-Parr  will  turn  over  10  to  15  acres  every 
10  hours.  Work  steadily,  24  hours  each  day,  if  necessary,  without  a  rest, 
even  in  hottest  weather  or  heaviest  soil. 

Cheaper — because  this  Hart-Parr  replaces  12  good  horses,  and  does 
away  with  all  fussy,  disagreeable  barn  chores.  Then  too,  it  burns  CHEAP- 
EST KEROSENE  for  fuel  at  all  loads  and  in  all  climates.  When  idle,  it 
costs  nothing  for  up-keep.  Moreover,  it  is  a  real  "One-Man  Outfit."  You 
operate  the  tractor  and  plow  right  from  the  engine  platform.  You  save  the 
plowman's  wages  and  board. 

But  that's  not  all.  It's  a  dandy,  general  purpose  outfit  for  100  to  320  acre 
farms.  You  can  use  this  same  tractor  for  your  rush  spring  work — do  all  your 
discing  and  seeding  with  it;  use  it  for  harvesting  and  threshing;  build  good 
roads  and  haul  with  it;  run  silo  fillers  and  other  belt-driven  machinery  with 
it.   It's  a  time  and  money  saver  at  every  turn. 

Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  and  "Self  Lift"  Plows  are  built  in  sizes  for  every 
farm,  large  or  small.   Consult  us  on  your  particular  power  requirements. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  special  circulars  describing  the  little  Hart-Parr 
"27" and "Self "Lift" ptouu,  and  ask  for  literature  on  pouuer farming  costs 

254  Lawler  Street 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


Hart -Parr  Company 


More  About  Germozone 

I  know  a  man  who  bought  a  profitable  poultry  farm  with  two  thousand 
healthy,  laying  hens  and  lost  sixteen  hundred  of  them  within  three  months. 
1  know  another  man  who  bought  a  2,f>00  hen  farm,  producing  rcgularlv  100 
dozen  eggs  a  day,  and  within  sixty  days  his  egg  production  had  dropped  to  8 
dozen  per  duy  and  over  200  hens  had  died. 

It'*  eaay  to  keep  a  henlthy  hen  healthy  unci  If*  easy  to  keep  n  laving  hen  laying,  but  iu  ruinous 
to  wait  until  they  become  Kick  or  until  they  quit  laying  bclore  taking  preventive  mea»ure». 

On  both  of  the  above  mentioned  farma  the  chlckena  had  been  getting  (ifrraofnnp  regularly 
twice  a  week  In  the  drinking  water  and  1. «•«•'»  Kirtr  Muk.-r  d  uly  In  the  food.  1  ho  new  OWtttri  did 
not  believe  In  feeding  medicine  to  healthy  chickens,"  and  hid  thrlr  own  notion*  about  Irrdlng.  not 
realizing  that  the  prcvloua  ownera  had  put  In  many  year*  In  rinding  out  exa.tly  w  hat  gave  the  hc«l  re»ulta 
One  cannot  y  ell  dlnlnfect  the  floor*,  yarda,  and  acratchlnc  Hl'er  every  da  v.  but  one  can.  by  u*e 
or  Grrmmone  in  the  drinking  watrr.  produce  an  antlaepllc  condition  of  both  rood  an, I  iltnn  aid 

nl  .o  ol   .......in.   throat   ..op  a...  -I-     <..,...../.....,    .!    ■  t  .1  ......  •'    lo.  Roup.  (>..l.la. 

.NwHIr-.l  Hcii.1.  <  hi.  I.<  n  Itow.  l  Complulnt,  «  In. In  i.  .1.  . 

On  our  own  farm,  we  would  a*  Boon  think  of  omitting  food  aa  lo  omit  the  (.rtraoinnp 

water  all  day  on  Wcdneadaya  and  Sunday*.  

I  ARC. I  12  OZ  BOTTLM  SOC,  NF.W  SI7IF.  ONF.  GAL.  CANS  FOR  t.ARr.F  <  ONSI  Ml  KS 
AT  It  Ml  KAC.H.  KQC/U  '<»  ELI  VIM  BOTTLKS.  (Eapreaa  paid  for  $  t  V)  I  Sold  by  more  than 
10,000  dealer*  In  the  I  Inlted  Statca. 

CLO.  H.  LKE  CO.,  Omalm.  Nchrinkii.  or  Ixwi  Anifolri,  California; 
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iMURLOCriMO  Ft  HOI  CO. 
■OX    IU  M0BT0N.  ILLINOIS. 


Post  Paid 


*  Guaranteed  5  Years 
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I'll  Eliminate  Your 
Hog  Troubles 

iPH  DICDTP  OT7C6     Doctor  of  Medicine 
WlLDElKl   OE;i3i>j  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science 


Dr.  Hess 

Stock 
Tonic 


used  regularly  in  the  swill  ordrinkingwater 
andDr.HessDipandDisinfectantusedliber- 
allyaroundthehoghousesandin  the  wallow 
will  make  your  swine  virtually  disease- 
proof  and  expel  the  worms. 
Remember,  the  vigorous,  well-developed,  clean-kept 
hog  is  able  to  stand  the  ravages  of  these  diseases  far 
better  than  the  weak,  unthrifty  animal.  It  is  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest"  when  hog  disease  is  rampant. 

In  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  I  have  put  every  ingredient  which  my  25 
years'  experience  as  a  veterinary  scientist  and  doctor  of  medicine 
tells  me  a  hog  requires  to  keep  healthy,  thrifty  and  free  from  worms. 

Heed  this— a  fattening  hog  that  is  not  given  tonics  and  laxatives 
is  liable  to  come  to  trouble  through  overfeeding  and  a  clogged 
system,  just  the  same  as  a  human  being  would  suffer  who  ate  a 
thanksgiving  dinner  three  times  a  day  without  laxatives.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  contains  the  tonics  and  laxatives  essential  to  heavy- 
fed  animals. 

I  Absolutely  Guarantee 

that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  make  your  stock  healthy,  thrifty, 
free  from  disease  and  free  from  worms.  If  it  does  not  pay  you  and 
pay  you  well,  I  have  authorized  your  dealer  to  refund  your  money. 
Never  sold  by  peddlers.  I  save  the  peddlers'  salary,  the  up-keep  of 
wagon  and  team  and  give  you  the  benefit,  which  these  prices  prove : 
25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00.  Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c 
(except  in  Canada,  the  far  West  and  the  South), 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 

Poultry 
Pan-a-cc-a 

A  splendid  poultry  tonic 
that  shortens  the  moulting 
period.  It  gives  the  moult- 
ing hen  vitality  to  force 
out  the  old  quills,  grow 
new  feathers  and  get  back 
on  the  job  laying  eggs  alt 
winter.  It  tones  up  the 
dormant  egg  organs  and 
makes  hens  lay.  Also  helps 
chicks  grow.  Economical 
to  use— a  penny's  worth  is 
enough  for  30  fowl  per 
day.  1}  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c; 
25-lb.  pail  $2.50.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West. 
Guaranteed. 

Dr.  Hess 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and 
all  farm  stock.  Dust  the 
hens  and  chicks  with  It, 
sprinkle  it  on  the  roosts, 
in  the  cracks  and  dust 
bath.  Also  destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc.,  slugs  on  rose 
bushes,  etc.  Comes  in 
handy  siftlng-top  cans,  1 
lb.  25c,  3  lbs.  60c.  Except  in 
Canada  SL.d  the  far  West. 
I  guarantee  it. 


:Adel  Vitrified  Tile  Corn  Crib 


Cheaper  Than  Wood 

Yet  Stronger,  Better  and  10  Times  as  Durable 

Mr.  Farmer,  before  you  buy  or  build  a  corn  crib  of  any  kind,  write  for  our  free 
book  and  read  the  facts  about  the  "ADEL."  We  can  save  you  money  and  fur- 
nish you  a  corn  crib  that  has  no  equal  on  earth— one  that  has  17  distinct  advan- 
tages over  any  other.  The  *'ADEL"  is  constructed  throughout  with  the  fam- 
ous Adel  Vitrified  Hollow  Tile — more  durable  than  the  best  stone— whicb  makea 
this  crib  absolutely 

RAIN  AND  RAT  PROOF 

Cannot  rot.   Because  of  its  cylindrical  construction— strongest  type  known 
— it  cannot  rack  in  high  winds.    Nearly  %  entire  surface  open,  affording  perfect 
ventilation  which  prevents  moulding  of  corn,  and  grades  it  better.    Filled  without  moving  elevator;  emptied 
with  %  the  shovelers.  No  cross  braces;  simple  and  easy  to  erect;  absolutely  permanent.  It  is  the  one  corn  crib 
without  a  single  fault."   We  also  furnish  plans  for  combining  grain  bins  with  corn  cribs.   Send  for  free  book. 

I  ADEL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.         Dept.  4  Adel,  Iowa 


264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 


10c 


1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage"— "How  to  Feed  Silage"— "How  to 
Build  Silos"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
—"Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions."  All  I 
about  "Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem.  Ohio, 

"When  communicating  with  advertisers 
on  this  page  kindly  state  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


\  CENTER- SHEAR  SILO  FILLERS 

Different  and  superior.  Operate  with  less  power,  do  more' 
■work  at  less  cost.    Only  silo  filler  carrying  the  famous  1 
center-shear  cut,  and  many  other  exclusive  features.  Cata- 
log explains  completely  this 
,    wonderful  feature  and 
our  extra-capacity,  power*  1 
savingline.  Send  for  it.  | 
Address  Dept.  68 
KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  GO. 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
Minn. — No.  Kansas  City.Mo. 


flftWILL  CURE  HEAVES t 
Or  Refund  Money & 

My  Specific  Heave  Remedy  cure* 
heaven,   broken   wind  and  chronic 
cough,  no  matter  bow  bad  or  long 
standing.    $2  a  bottle,  fully  guar- 
anteed.  Write  today  for  free  nrt- 
vlee  for  any  borne  or  cattle  trou- 
ble aud  complete  lint  of  guaran- 
teed remedJen.    Attractive  prop- 
osition for  agents.  •  > 

Dr.  Holland  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  ua 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  nece«sarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Our  Rural  Schools 

Our  fathers  planned  well  when  they 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  free  public 
school,  open  to  all  until  they  reached 
the  age  of  maturity.  Inadvertently 
their  plan  has  been  perverted.  Even  the 
rural  districts  were  blind  to  the  effect 
of  the  centralizing  of  the  free  public 
schools  in  the  towns,  and  let  it  go  on, 
unchallenged.  Slowly  we  are  awaken- 
ing to  the.  fact  that  all  roads  to  learn- 
ing lead  through  the  town  high  schools, 
and  require  four  long  years  of  the  child's 
life,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  IS,  to 
pass  up  through  these  grades. 

With  the  eighth  grade  certificates  in 
their  hands,  the  youth  ponder  at  the 
forks  of  the  road;  the  one  road  turns 
back  to  the  land  and  to  the  home  life 
which  they  are  yet  too  young  to  leave: 
the  other  leads  up  toward  the  highest 
halls  of  learning. 

Every  prize  and  ingenious  inducement 
known  to  the  mind  of  man  urges  the 
child  to  take  this  road.  Sign-boards  and 
pennants  point  out  the  way;  hope,  in- 
spiration and  expectation  urge  them  on; 
voices  of  the  muse  whisper  invitations, 
and,  lured  on  by  the  siren's  songs  of  the 
pleasures  that  are  said  always  to  linger 
along  the  way,  many  leave  the  shelter 
of  home,  and  take  the  road  that  "leads 
to  fame  and  fortune.''  Few  who  take 
this  road  ever  return  to  the  land  of  their 
birth.  Though  many  paths  fall  away 
from  this  highway,  they  lead  away,  ever 
away  from  the  farm. 

What  of  those  who  turn  hack  on  the 
home  road,  to  the  home  duties  and  to 
the  labor  of  tilling  the  soil?  They  have 
looked  for  a  time  at  the  rainbow  of 
promise,  and  drank  at  the  spring  of 
knowledge.  These  would  gladly  go  up 
to  the  great  university  of  learning  if 
they  might  only  reach  it  by  way  of  the 
home  school.  With  the  eighth-grade  cer- 
tificates in  their  hand,  they  knock  at  the 
door  of  that  school  and  beg  for  one 
more  year's  instruction,  and  their  very 
childhood  joins  in  their  pleading.  Then 
they  turn  back.  Hope  imprisoned,  and 
Toil  alone  set  free.  Is  this  their  reward 
for  going  "back  to  the  land?"  No,  this 
is  the  penalty.  Not  only  are  the  doors 
of  the  home  school  closed  against  them, 
but  all  the  colleges  and  Universities  re- 
fuse them  admittance.  The  eighth-grade 
diploma  unlocks  only  the  door  of  the 
high  school  in  the  town. 

We  make  a  lane  from  the  pasture  to 
the  clover  field,  and  then  wonder  why 
the  stock  Will  not  remain  in  the  pas- 
ture. We  make  the  high  schools  in  the 
towns  and  cities  a  lane  leading  from  the 
rural  schools,  and  then  wonder  why 
people  will  leave  the  farm.  By  way  of 
the  town,  we  may  become  teachers  or 
preachers,  doctors  or  lawyers,  men  of 
business  or  men  of  science,  men  of  learn- 
ing and  of  culture;  we  may  sit  in  the 
high  places  of  state.  All  this  is  before 
us  if  we  Will  only  leave  the  farm.  If 
we  stay  on  the  farm,  neither  we  nor  our 
children  may  either  teach  or  preach,  or 
occupy  positions  of  learning.  We  shall 
be  governed  by  commissioners  and  dep- 
uty commissioners,  watched  by  wardens 
and  deputy  wardens,  looked  after  by  In- 
spectors and  subinspectors,  inoculated 
and  promoted;  all  by  men  and  women 
whose  lives  and  education  are  foreign  to 
ours,  and  in  whose  learning  we  may 
have  no  part  except  it  be  to  receive 
some  of  it  in  a  scattered  and  ineffective 
way.  We  are  coming  to  a  day  of  "car- 
pet-bag" education.  We  pay  to  be 
taught,  but  may  not  hope  to  teach;  we 
pay  to  be  governed,  but  may  not  hope 
to  govern.  This,  and  more,  is  the  pen- 
alty we  pay  for  being  faithful  to  the 
land.  This  is  the.  price  we  pay  who  stay 
on  the  farm.  We  shall  have  crowded 
cities  and  deserted  farms.  On  the  farm 
we   shall   have   children   crying   for  the 


learning  that  will  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing; in  the  cities  children  crying  for- 
bread  that  they  may  only  live. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  all  this.  Estab- 
lish schools  of  learning  out  on  the  land, 
within  reach  of  the  homes.  Do  this 
and  you  will  satisfy  the  hungry  mind; 
do  this  and  you  will  check  the  wander- 
lust that  is  fast  breaking  up  the  coun- 
try homes;  do  this  and  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  educational  balance  will  be 
restored,  and  the  whole  country  prosper 
as  never  before.       W.  H.  CAMPBELL.  I 

Clarks,.  Neb. 
Editor's  Note — The  communica- 
tion raises  a  very  serious  question. 
It  presents  for  consideration  the  most 
serious  educational  problem  that 
now  confronts  the  leaders  in  educa- 
tion. It  is  high  time  that  this  mat- 
ter were  taken  out  and  pressed  to 
solution. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the 
trend  of  education  has  been,  <*ii  •I 
continues  to  a  ceitaia  degree,  to  be 
away  from  the  farm.  Ths  reasons 
for  this  are  forcibly  stated  ni  the 
communication.  If  our  farm  popu- 
lation is  to  be  maintained,  somefhjng 
must  be  done  to  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  farm  upon  the  farm. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  agencies  that 
might  help  to  accomplish  this  would 
be  the  establishment  of  consolidate  1 
rural  schools,  not  as  substitutes  for 
our  present  rural  school  system,  but 
as  educational  agencies  in  addition 
to  our  present  rural  school  system. 

One  trouble  with  our  present  rural 
school  educational  system  is  that  the 
work  done  in  the  rural  school  is  not 
thorough  enough.  If  consolidated 
rural  schools  were  established, 
schools  in  which  a  number  of  school 
districts  might  join,  then  the  work  in 
the  district  school  might  be  limited 
to  the  lower  grades,  and  in  this  way 
more  time  be  devoted  to  them  and 
more  thorough  work  be  done,  and 
then  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  in 
each  component  district  might  be 
done  in  the  consolidated  rural 
school.  The  work  of  this  consoli- 
dated rural  school  might  be  carried 
far  enough  to  include  the  work  that 
is  at  present  done  in  the  town  high 
school. 

This  seems  to  offer  a  practical 
method  for  overcoming,  at  least  in 
part,  the  vicious  tendency  com- 
plained of  in  this  communication. 

It  is  high  time  that  something 
were  done  to  correct  the  evils  of  the 
present  educational  system.  Per- 
haps this  suggestion  might  point  the 
way  toward  a  proper  solution  of  the 
problem. 


Chicken  Watering  Trough 

R.  O.,  Malvern.  Ia.:  Here  is  a  rough 
sketch  of  a  chicken  water  trough  which 
I  am  sending  you,  I  designed  it  and 
made  it  last  spring,  and  have  found  it 
practical  so  far  as  a  sanitary  drinking 
trough  for  grown  and  half-grown  chick- 
ens. Its  construction  is  very  simple. 
Take  two  ordinary  boards,  6x1x42  inches. 
Place  the  same  at  right  angles  and  nail 
together.  To  the  ends  of  these  nail  boards 
.about  17  inches  long.  Now  you  have  an 
ordinary  trough.  Take  two  boards,  each 
12  inches  long,  saw  the  corners  off  from 
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one  end  ot  each  board  to  fit  the  Inside  of 
♦he  trough  In  a  upright  position.  Nail 
one  at  each  end  through  end  pieces  and 
from  the  bottom.  Fit  In  a  2xlx40-lnch 
board,  allowing  the  lower  edge  to  be 
level  with  the  top  edge  of  the  trough, 


and  nail  it  at  the  middle  and  from  the 
outside  of  the  upright  pieces.  This  forms 
a  partition  and  prevents  chickens  from 
Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  trough  while 
drinking.  The  roller  may  be  IV*  inches 
thick  and  ¥i  inch  shorter  than  the  parti- 
tion. This  may  be  fastened  by  driving 
a  lOd  nail  at  each  end  through  holes  at 
■the  top  of  the  upright  pieces.  The  roller 
keeps  chickens  from  alighting  on  the  par- 
tition. The  top  corners  should  be  trimmed 
off  from  all  short  pieces  before  putting 
together.  This  prevents  its  easy  tipping 
and  adds  neatness. 


Nebraska  State  Fair  Inquiry 

H.  D.,  Nebraska:  In  regard  to  our 
State  Fair,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  .it 
is  not  a  state  fair  at  all,  but  a  private 
graft.  From  the  best  information  I  can 
get,  the  city  of  Lincoln  donated  the  land 
for  the  present  site  of  the  fair  grounds. 
The  taxpayers  built  all  the  buildings, 
and  expended  a  great  amount  of  money 
on  the  grounds.  I  am  informed  that  the 
money  collected  by  the  State  Fair  is 
disbursed  by  private  individuals,  of 
which  the  secretary  is  the  "king  bee." 
The  last  time  I  attended  the  so-called 
fair  I  paid  50  cents  to  get  in,  and  $1  for 
a  front  seat  in  the  grandstand.  They 
had  boys  selling  red  lemonade  at  10 
cents  a  glass.  The  grounds  were  pretty- 
well  covered  with  fake  shows,  and  some 
of  these  were  pretty  "rocky."  Crippled 
hecrgars  were  very  conspicuous  on  the 
grounds,  and  I  was  told  they  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  begging  on  the  grounds. 
Pickpockets  were  reported  everywhere. 
In  fact,  the  whole  show  looked  to  be  a 
scheme  to  get  as  much  money  out  of 
the  people  as  possible.  I  went  to  the 
bureau  of  information  to  get  a  place  to 
sleep,  and  I  received  the  information 
that  it  would  cost  me  $1.50  to  get  a  bed 
at  a  private  house.  This  also  looked  to 
me  like  an  organized  graft.  We  had  to 
pay  to  get  onto  the  fair  grounds,  and 
had  to  pay  5  cents  to  get  off,  as  the 
railroads  had  a  gate  and  the  street  cars 
a  gate.  We  could  not  find  any  other 
place  to  get  off  the  grounds.  There 
were  many  eating  stands,  though  we 
could  not  find  any  place  on  the  grounds 
where  a  good  meal  could  be  had  for  the 
money  paid.  The  so-called  State  Fair 
may  be  a  great  educational  enterprise, 
but  those  who  enter  In  pay  well  for 
their  education.  I  cannot  see  where  the 
taxpayers  come  in.  Therefore  T  wish 
you  would  let  me,  and  the  other  read- 
ers of  the  Farmer,  know  if  this  is  a 
state  fair  or  a  private  graft. 

Editor's  Note — It  is  a  state  fair 
in  the  sense  that  the  state  furnishes 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  its  sup- 
port, and  in  the  sense  that  it  Is  used 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  products  of  the  state.  It  is  a 
private  affair  as  far  as  collecting 
and  disbursing  the  money  received 
for  entries,  concessions,  entrance 
fees  and  from  all  the  other  sources 
except  from  the  state  itself.  Over 
this  collection  and  disbursement  the 
state  has  no  authority  whatever. 

The  manner  In  which  the  conces- 
sions have  been  handled,  and  the 
character  of  many  of  the  entertain- 
ments admitted  under  the  conces- 
sions, are  a  disgrace  to  the  state. 

There  is  a  place  where  one  can 
get  off  the  grounds  without  paying 
for  the  privilege.  It  Is  at  the  main 
entrance  gate.  The  5  cents  paid  at 
the  railroad  and  street  car  gates  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  off 


the  ground,  but  fare  from  the  fair 
grounds  to  the  city. 

There  is  a  side  to  the  fair  man- 
agement which  warrants  the  criti- 
cism that  it  uses  the  name  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
larger  income  to  spend  in  any  way 
that  a  self-perpetuating  organization 
may  see  fit. 


Inquiry  About  Mellor  Methods 

C.  J.  Q.,  Miller,  Neb.:  I  wish  you 
would  answer  fully  all  about  the  State 
Fair.  Have  the  managers  ever  turned 
any  money  into  the  state  treasury  ?  I 
understand  the  New  York  State  Fair 
turns  $25,000  each  year  into  the  state 
treasury  there.  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention further  to  the  stallion  inspec- 
tion report,  of  which  this  man  Mellor 
seems  to  be  the  chief  push.  The  last 
annual  report  shows  they  collected  $39,- 
234,  and  expended  $23,1S0.G3,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $1G,043.37.  Just  ask  Mr.  Mellor 
what  became  of  that  money.  Just  look 
at  the  expense  account  for  salaries  of 
the  clerks— $4,333.33.  This  stallion  inspec- 
tion is  all  a  graft,  as  I  see  it.  1  wish 
you  would  go  after  this  man,  drive  him 
out  of  the  state  house,  and  make  him 
earn  an  honest  living  for  once  in  his  life. 

Editor's  Note — The  courts  de- 
cided that  the  original  stallion  in- 
spection law  was  illegal,  because  it 
created  a  new  state  commission, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  state  con- 
stitution. That  matter  has  now 
been  changed,  and  the  present  stal- 
lion inspection  law  is  all  right.  Hon- 
est dealers  in  horses  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  it.  It  is  intended  to 
protect  purchasers  of  horses  for 
breeding  purposes  against  dishonest 
dealers.  All  of  the  money  received 
under  the  law,  except  what  is  paid 
out  for  expenses,  is  returned  to  the 
state  treasury.  Under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  law  that  has  now  been 
declared  illegal,  the  law  to  which 
the  correspondent  refers,  Mellor  en- 
gaged all  of  the  clerks,  hired  whom 
he  pleased,  and  paid  what  salaries 
he  pleased.  In  this  matter  he  did 
not  see  fit  to  consult  with  the  only 
other  member  of  the  stallion  inspec- 
tion board  then  within  the  state.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  this  paper  that  all 
necessary  clerical  work  might  have 


been  done  at  one-third  of  the  ex- 
pense actually  incurred  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

There  was  some  hardship  experi- 
enced in  putting  the  new  law  into 
effect.  This  is  always  to  be  ex- 
pected with  a  new  law  of  this  de- 
scription. There  was  some  difficulty 
with  the  inspectors,  some  difficulty 
with  the  horse  owners,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  his 
rights  were  under  the  circumstances. 
The  work  was  done  as  fairly  and  as 
creditably  to  the  state  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected.  All  good  horse- 
men should  sustain  and  respect  a 
good  stallion  inspection  law  like  the 
one  we  have  at  present. 

The  State  Fair  Board  has  never 
turned  any  money  into  the  treasury 
that  the  state  did  not  require  it  to 
return.  It  has  managed  what  it  re- 
ceived from  the  state  in  such  a  way 
that  nothing  has  been  left  to 
return.  It  pays  the  state  nothing  for 
the  concessions  it  gets  from  the  state. 


In  the  midst  of  all  the  agitation 
over  reform  in  currency  laws  keep 
this  fact  in  mind:  The  farmers  are 
bound  to  have  lower  rates  of  inter- 
est. The  agitation  now  under  way 
will  certainly  bring  about  this  result. 
The  bankers,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
"take  time  by  the  forelock"  in  this 
matter. 


Vacation  Notes 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FOURTEEN.) 

was  expecting  them  on  this  train 
and  had  come  down  the  road,  a  sta- 
tion or  two  to  meet  them.  At  the 
next  stop  they  all  got  off,  and  as  I 
saw  them  walk  away,  one  on  either 
side  of  him,  I  thought,  "What  a  good 
man  that  must  be  to  be  so  loved  by 
those  two  women!" 

Oh,  the  pathos  with  which  human 
life  is  filled!  Joys  and  sorrows  are 
intermingled.  How  tender  we  should 
be  toward  our  fellow  travelers 
through  life,  and  how  ready  with 
help  and  sympathy  and  love. 

MRS.  ELLEN  C.  FOUNTAIN. 

Nebraska. 


90     FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY.  GATE 


These  grates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  o£  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  orn amen taf  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.   All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  those 
gates  on  .sale.    If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  ua 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,       2 1  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazin*  "DETROIT"  Kerosene  Engine.  15  days* 
FREE  Trial,  proves  kerosene  cheapest  fuel.  If 
satisfied,  pay  lowest  price  ever  Riven ;  if  not.  pay 
nothing.  Nowaste,  no  evaporation,  noexplosion. 
Two  pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  3  pints  gasoline, 
ffl  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  Don't  huy  an  en- 
gine till  you  investigate  this  grand  offer.  Write! 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 
372  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Wyoming  Carey  Act  Land  in  the 
Valley  of  Eden 

21,000  acres  of  land  at  50c  per  acre, 
perpetual  water  rights,  on  easy 
terms,  easier  than  paying  rent.  No 
droughts,  no  floods,  no  cyclones, 
no  part  m  the  U.  S.  more  healthy, 
no  better  stock  country  on  earth. 
Homes  that  pay  for  themselves. 
Splendid  markets  and  big  crops  of 
alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables  now 
g]  owing  in  the  valley.  Summer 
tourist  fares  (first  class)  daily,  and 
homeseekers'  fares  (second  class) 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Do  not  let  this  opportuni- 
ty pass  but  write  at  unce  for  full 
information  to  E.  II.  MORGAN, 
.^ales  Mgr..  Eden  Irrigation  and 
Land  Co.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  RINK,  Ferg-us  Falll,  BCnn 


The  readers  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  have  faith  in  its  ad- 
vertisers, because  this  paper  refuses 
to  print  ads  known  to  be  dishonest 
and  misleading. 


Can  You  Afford  to 
Support  Horses? 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  the 
wizard  of  inventors,  says, 
"The  horse  is  the  poorest 
motor  ever  built."  When  you  stop  to  think 
of  it,  the  horse  is  about  the  most  costly  and 
wasteful  thing  at  work  for  a  farmer.  At 
beat  his  working  time  averages  only  about 
six  hours  a  day,  eighteen  hours  ho  rests,  yet 
he  eats  all  year  rouud,  working  or  idle,  lie 
eats  ten  pounds  for  every  hour  he  works. 
One  acre  out  of  every  five  plowed  goes  to 
feed  the  horse.  The  best  horse  may  get 
Bick;  when,  besides  losing  his  work,  you  have  veterinary 
bills  to  pay.  When  ho  dies,  you  have  a  heavy  loss. 
Since  McCormick  built  his  first  binder,  the  tendency  of 
all  farming  has  been  away  from  slow  man- and  horse* 
power  and  toward  time-  and  money-saving  machines. 
Thus  far,  wherever  an 

I  H  C  Oil  Tractor 

has  been  set  to  work  on  a  farm,  no  machine  ban  taken 
the  place  of  so  many  horses,  or  done  so  much 
laborious  work  with  ho  large  a  saving  of  time  and 
money.  I  H  C  tractors  have  revolutionized  farm- 
ing. If  the  owm.r  de-.iie--.,  his  tractor  will  plow 
nearly  an  much  in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hour  M 
at  mm  of  horses  plows  in  a  month.  There  is  effi- 
ciency for  youl 

Whether  you  line  it  for  pulling  field  machines, 


hauling  your  produce,  threshing,  cutting  ensilage,  baling 
hay,  or  anything  clso,  tho  I  II  C  tractor  w  ill  stand  up  to 
the  work.  In  simplicity  and  strength  of  construction, 
case,  ol  operation,  durability,  an. I  all-around  econoinv, 
you  cannot  find  the  con. d  of  I  H  C  tractors.  They  are 
mado  iuallBtylcs  and  in  (.-12,  7-U,  KH3QL  12-21  I5«30, 
25-4.r.,  and  30.(,n. horse  power.  \  oil  v>  ill  find  one  pist  thn 
right  size  for  your  farm.  The  I  H  C  engine  line  al»o 
includes  genci.il  pui  po  ,n  engine*,  ranging  from  1  to  n 
horse  power  and  operating  on  low  and  high  grade  fuel 
oil  ;,  gas  and  al<  ohol. 

It  will  ho  to  your  ndvantago  to  get  acquainted  with 
tho  IIIC  tractor.  Sen  the  local  dealer,  and  write  lor 
facts,  figures  and  in  formation  to  tho 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated! 
Chir«Bo  USA 
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KRESODIPN?! 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY  AND  SAFETO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  Is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


Take  Good  Care 
Of  The  Colts 


It's  cheaper  to  raise  colts  than  to 
buy  horses.  But  it's  costly  if  you  lose 
the  colts.  Keep  a  bottle  of  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  handy.  For  thirty-five 
years  has  proved  it  the  safe,  reliable 
remedy  for  spavin,  splint,  curb,  ring- 
bone, bony  growths  and  lameness 
from  other  causes. 


Kendal  I  sS  pavi  n  Cu  re 


Is  used  and  recom 
mended  by  farmer 
horsemen  and  vet 
eiinarians.  Sold 
by  druggists  ev- 
erywhere, fl.00  a 
bottle,  6  for  f5.00. 
Get  a  copy  of  "A 
Treatise  on  the 
Horse  '  at  your 
druggists,  or  write 

Dr.  8.  J.  Kendall  Co, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt, 


THE 
iMOOTMEET 
TOBACCO 


It  takes  time  and  pains- 
taking skill  to  produce 
'tobacco  like  Velvet. 
There  is  no  other  way 
to  bring  the  leaf  to  such  aripe, 
mellow  perfection. 


Pull 

2-ounce^ 

Tins 


Truth  About  Silos— Reliable  Information 


{CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  SIX 


well.  If  the  cement 
blocks  are  made  in 
proper  proportions  and 
in  the  proper  way,  they 

will  not  absorb  moisture 
to  the  extent  of  damag- 
ing the  silage.  Some 
manufacturers  of  other 
forms  of  cement  silos 
claim  to  have  discovered 
a  water-proofing  mater- 
ial which  can  be  applied 
to  cement,  preventing 
the  absorption  of  moist- 
ure. It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  people  who 
have  had  experience  in 
such  matters  assert  that 
n  o  satisfactory  water- 
proofing has  yet  been 
discovered,  and  anyone 
that  places  any  depen- 
dence upon  such  water- 
proofing material  will  be 
disappointed. 

Proper  Reinforcement 
In  the  top  of  each  ce-> 
ment  block  should  be 
left  a  groove  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  steel  reinforcement.  This 
should  consist  of  the  best  steel  wire, 
not  less  than  No.  S  in  size,  and  it 
would  be  better,  although  costing  a 
little  more,  to  use  one-fourth-inch 
steel  wire  for  this  purpose.  The 
ends  of  the  reinforcing  material 
should  be  secured  in  such  a  way 
that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
the  reinforcement  slipping  under  a 
strain. 

What  has  already  been  said  with 
reference  to  the  door  frames  on  a 
monolithic  silo  applies  equally  well 
to  the  door  frames  in  a  cement  block 
silo.  A  picture  is  shown  herewith 
of  a  cement  block  silo  which  was 
erected  by  a  farmer  on  his  own 
farm,  and  the  picture  speaks  for 
itself.  One  dairyman  in  the  Mis- 
souri valley,  who  deals  exclusively 
in  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle,  has 
two  cement  block  silos  on  his  place, 
and  states  that  if  he  were  to  build 
again  he  should  use  no  other  kind 
of  material.  When  properly  rein- 
forced, a  cement  block  silo  is  a  per- 
manent structure.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  be  quite  as  rigid  as  a  monolithic 
silo,  but  it  is  rigid  enough  and  en- 
during enough  to  permit  its  being 
called  a  permanent  structure. 

The  Hy-Rib  Silo 

There  have  been  a  number  of  sat- 
isfactory silos  built  of  this  pattern. 
They  are  built  by  setting  up  a  steel 
sheet  of  hy-rib  construction,  and 
this  sheet  is  plastered  within  and 
without  with  concrete,  to  which  a 
certain  proportion  of  ordinary  build- 
ing lime  has  been  added,  and  also 
an  amount  of  fiber,  in  order  to  facil- 
itate the  putting  on  of  the  plaster 
wall.  The  cost  of  a  hy-rib  silo  is 
perhaps  a  little  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  monolithic  silo,  or  of  a  cement 
block  silo.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
of  as  permanent  a  character  or  ca- 
pable of  resisting  so  great  a  strain. 
It  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to 
wood  as  material,  and,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  where  material 
for  the  other  forms  of  concrete  silo 
is  too  expensive,  this  form  of  silo 
may  be  found  advantageous.  There 


Hy-Rib  Concrete  Silo  at  the  State  Farm, 
coin,  Xeb. 


Lin- 


is  such  a  silo  on  the  state  farm  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  a  picture  of  which  is 
shown  herewith. 

The  Cement  Stave  Silo 

Certain  manufacturers  are  recom- 
mending the  use  of  cement  stave 
silos.  The  staves  are  made  thirty 
inches  long,  ten  inches  wide  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  with 
one  edge  concave  and  the  other  edge 
convex,  so  that  the  convex  portion 
fits  into  the  concave  portion  for  a 
joint.  There  are  certain  claims 
made  by  the  cement  stave  manufac- 
turers which  cannot  be  said  to  give 
confidence  in  that  form  of  construc- 
tion. The  claims  that  they  make  for 
the  advantages  derived  from  their 
water-proofing  are  extravagant  to 
say  the  least.  Each  tier  of  staves 
is  held  firmly  In  place  by  a  five- 
eighths-inch  steel  hoop,  so  that  the 
hoops  must  be  placed  thirty  inches 
apart  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
silo.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how, 
with  this  form  of  construction,  a 
permanently,  air-tight  joint  may  be 
secured  between  the  staves.  Me- 
chanics will  admit  that  the  cement 
stave  silo  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  wood  stave  silo,  because  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
better  and  does  not  have  the  defects 
that  are  inherent  in  the  material  of 
wood  stave  silos. 

Here  are  stated  the  principal  facts 
that  every  builder  of  silos  should 
know  in  determining  what  kind  of  a 
cement  silo  is  best  for  him  to  erect. 
This  paper  will  be  very  glad  to  an- 
swer further  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter,  and  to  furnish 
any  information  that  may  be  desired. 
If  the  information  is  not  imme- 
diately at  hand,  it  will  be  secured 
from  men  who  are  experts  in  their 
line,  and  men  who  are  thoroughly 
reliable  in  everything  that  they  may 
say. 


Lice  Taking  Onion  Crop 

Report  comes  from  Colorado  that 
lice  are  taking  the  onion  crop,  and 
from  all  indications  the  yield  will 
be  short  in  some  fields. 


0.1. C.  Flying  Swede 

Built  to  Wea: 


Does  the 
Hardest  Work 
ol  the  har* 
vest.  Hoist- 
ing and  Low* 
enng  Device 
is  Auloinaiie, 
Quick  and 
Positive. 


All  Metallic  Portable  Grain  Dump 
and  Elevator,  the  best,  safest  and 
strongest  machine  of  its  kind  on  the 
market  because  of  Its'  special  and 
unique  construction. 

Our  No.  1  Flying  Swede  Elevator  all 
complete  with  hood,  hopper,  lifting 
jack  and  trucks  from  factory  to  you, 
only  $05.00.  Write  today  for  our  cata- 
logue No.  12,  which  shows  our  full 
line  of  implements,  buggies,  wagons, 
stoves,  sewing  machines,  etc.  You 
save  money  by  ordering  from  us  di- 
rect instead  of  paying  big  trust  prices 
to  their  agents  for  old  line  style  ma- 
chines. 

The  Flying  Swede  4  and  6  h.  p.  gaso- 
line engines  are  wonderful  machines 
to  do  light  and  heavy  work  at  small 
cost.  We  made 
the  price  so  low 
to  place  one  in 
each  locality  at 
once.  Our  cata- 
logue tells  all 
about  them.  — 
Write  for  it  today  and  we  will  send 
it  at  once. 

O'NEli.  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY.  MarseilLs,  Illinois 


"I  know  a  man  who  knows  so 
many  grips  that  he's  afraid  to 
shake  hands  with  his  wife. 


GET  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  TO  ORDER 
With  You  and  Get  a  FREE  GATE 


To  get  you  to  order  early  this  fall 
we  are  going  to  give  away  500 
more  gates  at  once.  Built  en- 
tirely of  Channel  Steel,  and  filled  with  steel  rods. 
Stronger  than  any  three  others.  PRICE  IS  RIGHT. 
(See  this  gate  at  Iowa,  N'eb.  and  Minn.  State 
fairs.)  Address 

C.  In.  GADE,  118  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


A  Business  Education 

is  a  necessity  on  the  modern  farm. 
Light  work  on  the  farm  this  fail  af- 
fords the 

OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  you  to  secure  your  business 
training.  This  is  the  only  accredited 
commercial  school  in  your  section. 
Write  for  catalog.  Fall  term  Septem- 
ber 1,  or  enter  any  time.  Our  elegant 
new  home  will  be  ready  this  fall. 

Lincoln  Business  College 

2d  Floor  Oliver  Buildim". 
13tn  and  F  Sts.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


LEARN 


Business.  Shorthand,  Teaching, 
Engineering,  etc.  Tuition  Free. 
Board  and  room  $2.60  a  week. 
Books  rented.  Opens  Oct.  7.  Come. 
HUMBOLDT    COLLEGE,     HUMBOLDT,  IOWA. 


The  fact  that  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  absolutely  refuses  all 
"fake  advertising"  should  assure  the 
honest  advertiser  good  results,  and 
the  reader  a  square  deal. 
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Nebraskans  Are  Loyal  to  the  State  Fair 


respect, 


every  otlier 

chanced  his  recovery  from  the  ef- 
fects of  shipping.  Second  prize  was 
a  black  Lordinalre,  much  the  same  pat- 
tern as  the  first,  with  the  exception  that 
he  was  scarcely  as  large.  The  roan  colt 
Logician,  from  the  same  stables  was 
third.  He  was  the  weightiest  of  the 
three,  with  splendid  lines  and  a  re- 
markable depth  of  body,  but  lacked 
the  masculinity  about  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  first  two  and  "was  scarcely  so 
good  in  his  limbs.  The  green  colt  Les- 
sener  was  placed  fourth.  He  gave  prom- 
ise of  making  the  largest  horse  in  the 
cliiss,  but  did  not  show  up  with  the 
three  placed  above  him  in  action  and 
smoothness.  Rhea  Bros,  were  fifth  on 
a  very  neatly  termed,  heavy-boned  bay 
horse  named  The  Victor.  Younger 
classes  were  all  well  filled,  Bone  of 
Boone  showing  some  very  good  colts  that 
stood  well  up  to  the  money  in  these 
classes.  The  aged  mare  class  contained 
thirteen  entries  and  was  counted  the 
strongest  class  seen  at  Lincoln  for  sev- 
eral years.  Image,  a  beautiful  dark 
gray,  owned  by  McFarland,  was  placed 
first  over  the  2,200-pound  Bonavida  shown 
by  Zachry.  The  Zachry  mare  possessed 
more  bone  and  more  scale,  but  lacked 
somewhat  in  Percheron  type  and  femi- 
ninity as  compared  with  the  gray.  The 
gray  mare  was  later  made  senior  cham- 
pion mare,  while  Madame,  the  first 
prize  in  an  exceptionally  strong  string 
of  yearlings,  was  made  junior  champion. 
This  latter  mare  was  imported  as  a 
weanling  and  later  purchased  by  Bone. 
There  were  ten  entries  in  both  yearling 
and  2-year-old  classes,  and  practically 
all  the  entries  have  been  bred  in  this 
state. 

The  Belgians 
A  very  good  display  of  Belgian  stal- 
lions constituted  the  showing  made  by 
this  brjpd.  The  strongest  class  was  the 
2-year-olds-  There  were  eight  entries  in 
this,  all  of  them  imported  recently,  with 
the  exception  of  one.  This  horse  was 
owned  by  Wolf  and  went  to  the  top  of 
the  class  over  a  bay  owned  by  the  same 
firm  which  had  just  landed  from  Eu- 
rope. Russell  caught  third  on  a  big  bay, 
While  Wolf  caught  fourth. 

Shires 

This  breed  was  noticeable  for  uniformly 
good,  heavy-boned,  high-class  set  of  en- 
tries. Zachry  of  Merna  won  the  cham- 
pionship with  Smeaton  Aristocrat.  Wat- 
son, Woods  Bros.  &  Kelly  showed  sorm 
very  good  entries  that  stood  well  up  in 
the  winnings. 

Other  Breeds 

The  largest  display  of  standard-bred 
horses  seen  in  recent  years  at  Lincoln; 
the  strongest  class  constituted  the  aged 
stallions,  there  being  seven  entries  in 
this.  There  were  no  coach  horses  on  the 
grounds.  The  Thompson  Shetland  ponies 
succeeded  in  winning  the  admiration  of 
all,  especially  the  younger  generation. 
The  driving  of  the  ponies  on  Thursday 
afternoon  drew  a  large  crowd  to  the 
Coliseum.  Much  applause  was  given  the 
driver  of  the  six-pony  team  for  the 
skillful  manner  In  which  be  handled 
them. 


(CONTINUED  FROM  l'AGE  FIVE.) 

and  the  judge  farms  of  Davenport,  la.,  brought  a  large 
string  of  Holsteins  and  gave  the  Ne- 
braska herds  a  warm  competition.  Sev- 
eral large  herds  of  choice  Jerseys  made 
a  creditable  showing  for  this  breed.  Prof. 
A.  L,  Haecker  judged  all  dairy  cattle. 

Red  Polls  were  represented  by  the  sin- 
gle small  herd  of  Haussler  Bros.,  from 
llolbrook,  as  against  five  full  herds 
shown  a  year  ago.  Two  herds  of  Gallo- 
ways made  a  light  showing'  for  this 
breed,  and  the  quality  of  winners  showed 
the  absence  of  the  Straub  entries  from 
Avoea* 

Polled  Durhams  were  present  with  sev- 
eral herds  of  splendid  quality.  The  cham- 
pion cow  in  this  breed,  Lady  Craven,  from 
the  Indiana  herd  of  J.  H.  Miller,  made  a 
most  excellent  appearance  beside  the 
other  beef  breed  champions  when  lined 
up  for  the  Stock  Yards  cup  on  Thursday. 
Achenbach  Bros,  of  Kansas  showed  a 
finely  fitted  herd,  indicating  that  they, 
at  least  have  feed  in  Kansas,  even  if  there 
is  no  moisture  down  there.  Prof.  Bliss  of 
the  University  farm  judged  the  foregoing 
breeds  in  a  highly  acceptable  manner. 


Blackbird  Perfection  2d,  and  the  junior 
on  his  junior  calf,  Blue  Blood  Lady  3d. 
She  is  a  remarkable  youngster  and  Judge 
White  even  counted  her  worthy  of  giand 
honors  over  the  aged  cow.  Harrison  & 
Harrison  of  Indianola,  Neb.,  showed 
their  herd  in  nice  shape,  considering  the 
drouth  in  their  section,  and  the  string 
of  ribbons  which  they  secured  testifies 
as  to  their  winnings. 


Shorthorns 

Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Indiana  all 
came  to  Lincoln  with  herds  of  this  breed, 
and  still  the  exhibit  was  considerably 
below  the  normal  in  point  of  number. 
Several  of  the  Nebraska  breeders  were 
absent  and  the  Wisconsin  contingent  side- 
tracked to  the  Minnesota  fair.  George 
AVhite  of  Emerson,  la.,  officiated.  While 
his  type  was  not  always  consistent,  yet 
his  awards  were,  in  the  main,  well  re- 
ceived. Rees'  Whitehall  Rose  Dale  easily 
headed  the  aged  bulls.  He  is  showing  in 
much,  more  bloom  than  a  year  ago.  His 
2,600  pounds  are  well  carried  and  for  a 
bull  of  his  size  he  is  truly  smooth.  He 
was  made  grand  champion,  but  later  lost 
in  the  Stock  Yards  cup  to  the  smooth  and 
highly  fitted  Hereford  champion. 

In  the  "aged  cow  class,  Violet  Goods 
again  came  to  her  own.  Two  years  ago 
Rees  succeeded  in  winning  the  interbreed 
cup  with  this  splendid  heifer,  while  last 
year  her  unevenness  left  her  down  the 
line  in  class.  In  the  younger  classes  the 
Shallenberger  entries  made  a  creditable 
showing,  as  usual.  His  white  calf,  Scotch 
Mint,  stood  third  in  senior  calves,  and 
many  thought  he  should  have  been  higher. 
His  true  lines  and,  smooth,  wide  top  are 
hard  to  get  avound. 

Retzlaff  Bros.  of  Bennett,  Neb., 
showed  a  string  of  utility  cattle.  Their 
winnings  were  strong  wherever  they  en- 
tered, although  some  of  their  calves 
lacked  the  fitting  which  the  larger  breed- 
ers had  given  theirs.  Owen  Kane  of 
Wisner,  Neb.,  secured  junior  champion 
heifer  on  Isabella,  winner  in  the  Junior 
yearlings.  His  junior  bidl  calf,  Dale 
Clarion,   secured  junior  championship. 

Herefords 

The  Herefords  were  the  only  beef 
breed  which  held  up  to  normal  numbers. 
Classes  were  large  and  competition  keen. 
Robert  D.  Mousel,  In  his  usual  dellbe:ate 
manner,  lined  them  up  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  and  very  favorable  comments  were 
to  be  heard  upon  his  work.  The  Harris 
herd  from  Missouri  came  In  strong  on 
the  high  money.  Their  senior  yearlln  | 
bull,  Repeater  7th.  was  made  grand 
champion,  and  later  was  winner  of  the 
stock  yards'  trophy  for  best  beef  bull 
on  the  grounds.  Ills  smoothness  mid  fit- 
ting could  not  be  faulted  At  'i?.  months 
of  age  he  weighs  1,100  pounds,  and,  Judg- 
ing from  his  type,  one  might  surmise  that 
he  would  never  reach  an  extremely  heavy 
weight.  .Miss  Repeater  lllli  won  In  the 
Junior  yearling  heifer  class  arid  received 
Junior  and  gr  and  i-lia  inplnii -trip,  mid  Inter 
came  within  one  of  getting  the  Inter- 
breed  cup  from  the  roan.  Violet  Goods 
In    Nebraska    classes,    ('.  Green  of 

Genoa  stepped  forward  and  pulled  down 
bailing  honors  with  his  nhely  fitted  en- 
tries. 

tbcrdcen  knftu 

The  doddles  wi  re  repri  Rented  by  four 
herds  find  put  up  a.  nice  display.  Honors 
were  pretty  well  divided  A  0,  Ulnnle 
caught  grand  champion  bull  on  Kloman. 
a  winner  Ht  many  fairs.  Charles  Ember 
caught   both   the   female  championships. 


Cattle  Show 

The  beef  end  of  the  cattle  department 
showed  the  effects  of  an  unfavorable  sea- 
son  more  than  any  other  live  stock  de- 
partment. Entries  were  lacking  In  most 
breeds  as  compared  with  last  year.  Qual- 
ity was  good,  however,  and  the  show 
should  not  be  too  severely  criticised,  for 
ninny  a  herdsman  gave  up  his  Job  of  fit- 
ting on  account  of  the  extreme  beat  and 
the  shortage  of  pasture  In  some  dis- 
tricts. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  bo  given  to  K.- 

it.  Daniel  son,  superintendent  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Danielson  has  been  connected  with 
the   cattle  show   either   :ih  superintendent 

or  assistant  superintendent  since  1907, 
arid  has  done  more  than  any  other  one 
man  to  bring  the  show  up  to  Its  present 
high  standard. 

The  dairy  stock  made  a  better  dlsplnv 
than  the  beef  breeds.  A  large  herd  of 
Gi'^'nsevs  enme  over  from  Iowa.  lowana   securing    the    senior    on    hi*    age,]  row, 


A  Great  Swine  Show 

That  Nebraska  has  taken  front  rank  as 
a  hog  producing  state  was  exemplified  at 
the  Nebraska  state  fair.  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that,  on  account  of 
adverse  weather  and  crop  conditions,  the 
show  at  Nebraska  would  not  be  up  to 
the  usual  standard.  However,  by  the 
time  the  show  was  ready  to  open 'it  was 
found  that  every  pen  was  full,  and  there 
was  a  display  of  swine  on  the  grounds 
that  far  excelled  any  previous  show  in 
the  state.  There  were  1,550  head  on  exhi- 
bition, divided  among  the  various  herds 
as  follows:  Duroc- Jerseys,  750 ;  Poland- 
Chinas.  .395;  Chester  Whites,  211;  Hamp- 
shires,  136;  Berkshires,  35,  and  Mule- 
foots.  29. 

The  quality  and  finish  of  the  hogs  ex- 
hibited from  start  to  finish  was  espe- 
cially good.  The  splendid  showing  made 
this  year  and  the  evident  willingness  of 
the  breeders,  particularly  of  Nebraska, 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  this  the 
leading  show  of  the  country,  should  im- 
press on  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture that  better  facilities  should  be 
provided  for  them  in  the  way  of  perma- 
nent barns  and  a  show  pavilion  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  fair.  The  swine 
industry  in  Nebraska  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  has  a  right  to  demand  more  at- 
tention. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  was  experi- 
enced among  the  breeders  this  year  on 
account  of  the  ruling  that  only  one-half 
the  prize  money  should  be  paid  in  classes 
where  there  was  no  competition.  They 
c'.aim,  and  rightly,  too,  that  when  a 
breeder  goes  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  fitting  an  animal  for  a  particular  class, 
he  is  not  to  blame  if  there  is  no  compe- 
tition and  should  receive  the  full  amount 
of  the  prize  money  offered  for  the  winner 
in  this  particular  class. 

In  this  connection,  we  also  believe  that 
the  premium  list  should  be  revised  so  as 
to  conform  to  those  of  other  states,  and 
also  that  cash  prizes  should  be  given  in 
the  championship  classes  instead  of  rib- 
bons, such  as  are  given  unde  the  present 
rules.  The  greatest  effort  of  the  breeder 
is  put  forth  to  produce  an  animal  that 
will  go  out  and  win  championships  in  its 
class,  and  we  believe  he  should  receive 
more  substantial  remuneration  for  his 
labor. 

The  board  of  managers  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  selection  of  E.  Z.  Rus- 
sell as  superintendent  of  the  swine  this 
year.  His  years  of  experience  as  a 
breeder  and  showman  give  him  excep- 
tional qualifications.  He  was  the  right 
man  in  the  .right  place,  and  was  respon- 
sible, In  a  large  measure,  for  the  success 
of  the  show. 

Berkshire* 

The  number  of  Bet  ksliLres  exhibited  this 
year  was  considerably  short  of  what  It 
has  been  for  several  years  past  J.  I'. 
Scherzlnger  of  Norn,  Neb.,  and  lownna 
farms  were  the  only  exhibitors.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  animals  shown  was,  however, 
very  good. 

I  Mi  km  -.l.i  MJ  I 

In  speaking  of  the  Hume-Jersey  show, 
almost  c  .  i  vone  Spoke  of  It  IIS  being  111" 
gr  l  atest  show  of  the  yem.  Seven  bun- 
dled and  flftv  bend  Were  on  exhibition 
and,  notwithstanding  adverse  crop  con- 
ditions and  the  Intense  bent  of  the  sum- 
mer, they  were  the  growthlest,  best  I  In 
Iftli.-d  lot  of  hogs  e\ .  i  sbo\i  n  here  'I  I,, 
classes  were  strong  and  large.  In  the 
aged  bonr  rlnsscs  twenty-one  bend  wem 
shown,  mid  the  .Indite  could  hnve  pined 

the  ribbon  on  hid    i  f  ii   niimbi  i  or 

the  top  ones  ond  not  been  fur  wrong. 
However,  Mist  place  went  to  Wfiltinnvcr 
Bros  of  Iowa  on  Prime  Model,  n  b'<m 
with   wonderful  ■■enb-  mid  depth  mid  I'd  ' 


of  quality.  This  firm  was  a  consistent 
winner  through  the  show.  The  first  prize 
junior  yearling  boar  was  made  grand 
champion  of  the  show. 

Clarence  Wallace  of  Wisner,  Neb.,  won 
first  place  in  the  aged  sow  class  on  Fancy 
Advance  2d.  This  great  sow  was  also 
made  grand  champion  by  the  judge  later 
on  in  the  show.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
his  great  herd  boar,  Wallace's  Wonder. 

Poland-Chinas 

The  Poland  China  show  at  Nebraska 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  largely  a 
big  type  show  and  carries  with  it  a  uni- 
formity of  type  such  as  is  found  in 
hardly  any  other  show  in  the  country. 
More  good,  big,  smooth  hogs  with  qual- 
ity and  finish  were  in  evidence  than  ever 
1  efore.  First  prize  in  the  aged  boar  class 
went  to  Big  Orphan,  owned  by  Tim  Neu- 
hofel  of  Central  City,  Neb.  This  boar 
weighs  over  1,000  pounds  and  carries  a 
wonderful  lot  of  quality  for  a  boar  of 
his  size.  J.  T.  R.  Nash  and  son  of  Min- 
cien,  Neb.,  also  showed  a  great  boar,  Big 
Hercules,  winner  of  second  place  in  the 
aged  boar  class.  W.  A.  Lingford  of 
Dannebrog,  Neb.,  captured  grand  cham- 
pion in  the  sow  class  on  Marie.  She  was 
also  first  in  class,  junior  champion  and 
champion  bred  by  exhibitor.  J.  C.  Meese, 
the  veteran  showman  of  Ord,  Neb.,  came 
out  with  a  great  herd  and  made  consist- 
ent winnings  all  through.  He  won  first 
on  senior  yearling  sow,  first  on  aged 
herd,  first  on  young  herd  and  first  on 
herd  bred  by  exhibitor,  as  well  as  many 
minor  prizes.  Harry  Dodds  of  Florence, 
Xeb.,  won  first  on  the  aged  sow,  Big 
Mary.  This  was  a  class  where  it  took  a 
good  one  to  win.  T.  A.  Shattuck  of  Has- 
tings, Neb.,  judged  the  Polands  and  his 
decisions  were  fair  and  impartial  all  the 
way  through. 

Following  Poland-China  breeders  ex- 
hibited: Thompson  Bros.,  Indianola, 
Neb.;  Harry  Dodds,  Florence,  Neb.;  C.  H. 
Powers.  Auora.  Neb.;  J.  C.  Meese  Ord, 
Neb.;  Harry  Seltz,  De  Soto.  Neb.;  F.  O. 
Copper,  Milford.  Neb.;  Phil  Dawson, 
Endicott,  Neb.;  L.  P.  Taller,  Bethany, 
Neb.;  D.  Molde.  Waco,  Neb.;  W.  A.  Ling- 
ford,  Dannebrog,  Neb.;  Frazier  Bros., 
Waco,  Neb.;  M.  Shivers,  Knoxville.  la.; 
Frank  Freeouf.  Wilber.  Neb.;  Frank 
lloagland,  Glenville,  Neb.;  C.  W.  Fran- 
cisco. Indianola,  Neb.;  Charles  A.  Lewis, 
Beatrice  Neb.;  B.  E.  Ridgley.  Plckrell, 
Neb.;  Di  C.  Lonergan,  Florence,  Neb.; 
John  I- etcerer,  Bethany,  Neb.;  G.  A.  Kiss- 
inger, Milford;  Neb.;  Henry  Luckey,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.;  H.  O.  Williamson,  Hernial. 
Neb.;  John  Harold.  Lewiston,  Neb.;  O. 
J.  McCullough,  Chirks,  Neb.:  J.  T.  R. 
Nash,  Minden,  Neb.;  W.  E.  Willey,  Ste  le 
City  Neb.;  H,  C.  McGath,  Foster,  Neb.. 
James  Hutchinson.  Elgin,  Neb.;  W.  B. 
Cooper.  Milford.  Neb.;  C.  S.  Newberry. 
Bethanv,  Neb.,  Lloyd  S.  Taylor.  Steele 
Citv.  Neb.;  Tim  Neuhofo!  Central  City. 
Neb.:  J.  W.  Wharton.  Lincoln.  Neb.;  F. 
P.  Rlggs.  Archer,  Neb.;  William  Arm- 
strong, Blair.  Neb.;  Beall  &  Jackson, 
P.oca.  Neb.;   W.   E.   Epley,  Dlller,  Neb. 

Chester  Whites 

The  Chester  White  show  was  a  plum 
good  one.  Some  of  the  features  that  were 
strongly  noticeable  were  the  splendid 
scale  they  carried  and  the  quality  that 
went  with  It.  Nebraska  was  strongly 
represented  in  the  various  classes,  there 
being  only  two  exhibitors  outside  the 
state. 

The  following  Chester  ..nlte  breeders 
exhibited:  I.  K.  Purton.  Maywood.  Neb.; 
'I'     l-\    Kent.    Walnut,    la.;  ViridoraliCS 

Pros..  Cheney,   Neb.;    s.  T.  Harrison, 

Inlvcrsltv  Place.  Neli.;  .1.  1 1.  CleplcUa, 
W  ilber,  Neb.:  Amos  Turner.  Wllbei',  Neb.; 
George  Gleln,  Waco,  Neb  ;  1.  E.  Pi  own. 
DOW  City,  la  :  II.   L    Bode,  Friend  Neb.; 

Charles  n  Murray,  Friend.  Neb,;  John 
Btmundi  Prlnoeton,  Neb.;  GHlmors  *  Son, 

Fulrbury.  Neb. 

Hampshire! 

This  year's  Hampshire  show  was  tho 
largest  ever  held  nt  this  fulr.  The  scale 

 I   Ilt\    of    the    exhibits    and    tie  large 

Increase    In    number    Is   evldeti  r  the 

fai  l  that  the  demand  for  this  breed  of 
hogs  Is  rapidly  Increasing.  A  noticeable 
feature  was  the  fuel  that  only  one  herd 
was  present   from  outside   (be  stlttc. 

The    following    breeders   exhibited:  W. 
T     Downing.    Fullci  imi.    Neb;  Unit..,, 
Stork  fnrm,  Grecnbiiig.  Ind  ;  Nels  flirls- 
tcnsi  n.    Viilpmiilso.  Neb. 
Arapahoe.  Neb. 


C.     H.  Broil 

I'  ll  i iannyan.  •cwerd. 
Neb.;  T  H  Manning.  Friend,  Neb.;  Irn 
Mason,  Geiievn,  Neb. 


"The  money  utile  of  farming  Is  too 
greatly  omphsslsed  The  nid  of  all 
thing"  for  the  farmer  Is  not  thai  he 
should  grow  the  most  corn  or  wheat  to 
the  acre     Mole  attention  should  be  given 

to  the  Inline,   the  chinch,   the  school   I 

t  mmunltv   Interests  In   rural  life."— 

David   Kranklln  Houston. 
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Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


T 


HE  statisticians  of  the  live  stock 
trade  have  been  very  busy 
during  the  last  week  compiling 
and  digesting  figures  showing 
the  movement  of  live  stock 
during  the  month  of  August  and  for 
the  eight  months  of  the  year  to  date. 
While  figures  generally  make  dry  read- 
ing, those)  bearing  on  the  live  stock 
trade  are  of  special  interest  to  both  buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  stock  at  the  present 
time.  The  continued  dry  weather  and 
the  decreased  yield  of  corn  constitute 
such  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
trade  that  every  fact  or  figure  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  subject  is  eagerly  sought  out. 

Taking  the  six  largest  markets  of  the 
country  as  representative  of  the  cattle 
trade,  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Kansas  City,  they 
all  showed  more  or  less  decrease  in  re- 
ceipts during  August.  Kansas  City  re- 
ceived 74.345  cattle  more  than  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  which 
was  sufficient  to  wipe  out  all  the  loss 
at  other  selling  points  and  still  leave 
an  excess  of  24,963  head.  In  other  words, 
the  711,755  head  of  cattle  received  dur- 
ing August  at  the  six  points  was  larger 
than  last  year  by  24,963.  These  figures, 
if  they  mean  anything,  at  all,  mean  that 
there  was  a  shortage  in  cattle  ready  for 
market,  as  shown  by  the  decreased  re- 
ceipts at  the  five  points.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  Kansas  City  run  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  drouth  extending 
from  southern  Nebraska  through  Okla- 
homa and  eastward  into  Missouri. 

Another  series  of  figures  shows  that 
the  six  big  markets  have  received  for 
the  eight  months  of  the  year  4,469.000 
cattle,  a  gain  of' 119,000  head  over  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year,  but 
a  decrease  of  over  half  a  million  head  as 
compared  with  1911.  At  first  thought  an 
increase  in  receipts  might  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  popular  belief  that  there  is 
a  cattle  shortage  in  the  country,  but 
those  familiar  with  conditions  at  the  big 
market  centers  understand  full  well  that 
such  increase  is  due  to  the  great  effort 
that  has  been  made  to  secure  surplus 
cattle  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
from  localities  that  in  previous  years 
have  done  little  or  no  shipping  to  mar- 
ket. In  other  words,  the  increased  re- 
ceipts have  been  brought  about  under 
the  stimulous  of  high  prices,  and  instead 
of  being  indicative  of  liberal  supplies  in 
the  country,  are  really  making  the  short- 
age just  that  much  worse,  as  must  be- 
come   apparent  another  season. 

The  abnormal  run  of  dry  weather  cat- 
tle at  Kansas  City  contained  a  very 
large  percentage  of  stockers  and  feeders, 
the  output  of  that  kind  of  cattle  for  the 
month  amounting  to  about  4,600  cars. 
The  distribution  of  these  cattle  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest.  Kansas  only  bought 
320  cars,  against  518  last  year:  Missouri 
868,  against  817;  Iowa  1,594,  against  243, 
and  Illinois  1.053,  against  612.  In  other 
words,  the  two  states,  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
where  the  corn  crop  is  good,  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  drouth  west  of 
the  Missouri  river  to  stock  up  again  with 
cattle.  It  was  the  demand  from  these 
two  states  that  enabled  the  burned-out 
farmers  of  the  west  to  dispose  of  their 
stock  at  extremely  high  prices,  instead 
of  their  being  forced  to  sell  on  a  de- 
moralized market.  It  was  this  demand 
that  queered  a  good  many  of  the  market 
prophets,  who  were  expecting  that  feed- 
ers would  sell  very  much  lower,  conse- 
quent upon  the  drouth  and  enforced 
shipment  of  stock. 

Bears  Still  Confident 
While  the  bears  in  the  cattle  trade 
have  been  wrong  thus  far  in  most  of 
their  predictions,  they  have  not  yet  lost 
hope,  and  are  still  firm  in  the  belief 
that  prospective  high-priced  corn  must 
force  the  market  on  feeders  downward. 
They  contend  now,  the  same  as  they 
have  for  the  last  six  weeks  or  more, 
that  prices  on  such  cattle  are  entirely 
too  high;  in  fact,  most  of  them  say  a 
dollar  higher  than  they  should  be.  They 
figure  that  the  more  eager  buyers  must 
t  their  fill  before  long,  and  that  as  they 


drop  out  of  the  market  the  more  con- 
servative buyers  are  bound  to  force 
prices  downward.  They  do  not  limit 
their  predictions  to  feeders  alone,  but 
advance  the  argument  that  it  is  the 
feeder  demand  that  has  held  up  the 
market  on  all  kinds  of  grass  cattle  andi 
that  fat  westerns  will  break  when  feed- 
ers break.  As  to  corn-feds,  the  supply 
is  so  light  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
influenced  to  any  great  extent,  but  still 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  grass  beef  to 
decline  very  much  without  hurting  the 
market  on  corn-feds. 

A  feature  of  the  trade  in  cattle  is  the 
active  demand  for  stockers  and  breed- 
ing stock  that  prevails  not  only  in  the 
west  but  to  an  unusual  degree  in  the 
east.  Advices  from  eastern  Canada  re- 
port heavy  purchases  of  cattle  on  the 
part  of  buyers  from  Buffalo  and  as  far 
east  as  Boston.  Eastern  scarcity  is 
forcing  even  the  killers  over  to  Canada 
in  a  search  of  veal  and  beef. 

The  country  buyer  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  controlling  influence  in  the  cattle 
market  for  some  little  time  to  come.  If 
he  continues  to  absorb  everything  of- 
fered in  the  way  of  stockers,  feeders  and 
breeding  stock,  the  same  as  he  has  dur- 
ing the  last  six  weeks,  it  will  be  very 
hard  work  for  the  bears  to  force  the 
market  downward  to  any  great  extent. 

Falling  Off  in  Sheep  anil  Lam'.  s 
The  run  of  sheep  and  lambs  during 
August  proved  rather  disappointing, 
there  being  a  falling  off  in  arrivals  at 
the  six  large  markets  of  95,900  head. 
Only  one  market,  Omaha,  showed  a 
gain,  the  increase  at  that  point  amount- 
ing to  10,000  head.  The  market  on  fat 
stuff,  although  showing  some  weakness 
of  late,  has  been  satisfactory,  while  the 
feeder  market,  from  the  buyers'  stand- 
point at  least,  has  been  very  high.  Buy- 
ers ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  range 
season  have  been  talking  that,  feeder 
lambs  were  a  dollar  or  more  per  hun- 
dred higher  than  they  ought  to  be,  but 
their  ideas  have  apparently  had  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  market.  The  country 
east  of  the  Missouri  river  has  been  hun- 
gry for  feeders,  and  has  kept  the  supply 
so  well  cleaned  up  that  strong  prices 
have  ruled.  The  bears  are  still  talking 
about  cheaper  lambs,  seme  of  them  pro- 
fessing to  believe  that  they  will,  before 
the  season  is  over,  be  able  to  buy  feeder 
lambs  below  $0  on  the  basis  of  Omaha. 
As  noted  above  in  the  case  of  cattle,  the 
country  buyer  is  the  man  who  really 
holds  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  it 
will  be  hard  work  to  break  the  market 
so  long  as  he  stands  up  to  the  rack  and 
takes  everything  coming  the  way  he 
has  done  thus  far. 

Hog  Market  Still  a  Problem 

Hogs  constitute  the  great  problem  of 
the  live  stock  market.  Sentiment  is 
still  divided,  there  being  about  as  many 
bulls  as  bears,  and  no  two  of  them  ex- 
actly agreeing  on  any  proposition.  There 
are  features  connected  with  the  market 
that  look  bullish,  such  as  the  general 
prevalence  of  disease  and  the  high  price 
of  corn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  receipts, 
which  showed  a  gain  during  the  month 
of  August  of  almost  300,000  head  at  the 
six  markets,  were  decidedly  bearish,  not 
only  because  of  the  increase  over  last 
3'ear,  but  more  especially  because  of 
their  being  so  much  larger  than  packers 
had  figured  on.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  total  receipts  for  the  eight  months 
of  the  year  show  the  loss  of  over  a  mil- 
lion head,  but  that  loss  took  place 
largely  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
and  has  already  been  discounted.  The 
way  conditions  are  at  present,  every  man 
must  do  his  own  guessing,  and  onei 
man's  guess  is  about  as  likely  to  prove 
true  as  another's. 


Gasoiine  Engines 

The  gasoline  engine  is  one  of  the  topics 
discussed  by  the  experts  on  the  recent 
Washington  State  College-Northern  Pa- 
cific demonstration  train. 

Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  the 
advice  given: 

When  you  buy  a  gasoline  engine,  r&- 
member  that  a  cheap  one  fills  the  bill 
about  the  same  as  a  cheap  jackknifa 


See  that  the  cylinders  are  perfectly 
smooth.  See  that  the  piston  rings  fit 
tightly.  The  bearings  should  be  rather 
large.  The  parts  should  be  well  ma- 
chined where  they  join.  In  the  gasoline 
engine  for  the  farm  generally,  we  use 
the  make-and-break  spark  device,  and 
the  hit-and-miss  governor.  It  is  gener- 
ally preferable  to  have  a  governor  of  a 
type  using  a  collar  on  the  crank  shaft 
for  moving  the  lever  that  holds  the  ex- 
haust valve  open  in  case  the  governor 
is  acting.  Either  an  air-cooled,  a  water- 
tooled,  or  oil-cooled  engine  is  satisfac- 
tory for  small  types  of  engines.  But  the 
air-cooled  engine  should  never  be  larger 
than  about  six  horsepower  per  cylinder. 
In  the  water-cooled  type  there  are  three 
types  of  cooling  devices.  One  is  the 
gravity  system;  another  the  pumping  sys- 
tem, and  the  circulating  or  "hopper- 
cooled"  system.  The  hopper  system 
sometimes  gives  trouble  where  the  en- 
gine is  used  continually  for  long  periods. 
The  gravity  system  requires  a  greater 
volume  of  water,  but  is  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  pumping  system  seems  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  water-cooled 
type  The  objection  to  the  water-cooled 
engine  is  that  it  sometimes  freezes  and 
breaks  the  water-jacket  in  case  the 
farmer  neglects  to  drain  out  the  water. 
Also  there  is  some  trouble  with  lime  ac- 
cumulating in  the  water-jacket.  The  oil- 
cooled  engine  has  given  very  good  satis- 
faction in  both  cold  and  warm  weather, 
when  there  is  sufficient  radiating  sur- 
face to  get  rid  of  the  heat  taken  up  by 
the  oil.— Spokesman-Review. 


Iowa  5wine  5how  Not 

So  Large  This  Year 

The  swine  show  at  Des  Moines  this 
year  was  not  as  large  as  usual. 
The  number  exhibited  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  around  3,000 
head.  Less  than  half  that  number 
was  on  the  grounds  this  year.  This 
situation  is  traceable  directly  to  a 
ruling  which  was  put  into  effect  gov- 
erning this  year's  show,  which  required 
that  every  hog  exhibited  should  be  vac- 
cinated with  the  single  treatment  for 
hog  cholera  within  thirty  days  of  the 
time  of  coming  onto  the  fair  grounds. 
This  ruling  was  made  by  the  Iowa  State 
Sanitary  Board.  As  the  time  for  open- 
ing the  fair  approached  it  was  seen 
that  this  would  not  be  a  success.  Two 
weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fair 
the  order  was  rescinded,  but  too  late  to 
have  any  effect  in  attracting  the  desired 


number  of  herds  of  swine.  Officials  of 
the  fair  were  very  much  chagrined  at 
this  condition,  and  promise  that  other 
conditions  will  prevail  next  year.  The 
above,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  prevalence  of  swine  plague  now 
scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  state, 
is  responsible  for  the  cutting  of  the 
number  of  swine  exhibited  by  50  per 
cent. 

The  Iowa  State  Fair  management  has 
certainly  provided  every  facility  neces- 
sary for  the  care  of  swine  breeders  and 
their  exhibits,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  this  year 
will  not,  exist  again. 

The  classes,  in  the.  main,  were  fairly 
good  in  point  of  quality.  In  the  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  A.  J.  Lovejoy  tied  the  ribbons 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  sen- 
ior champion  boar,  Big  Wonder,  owned 
by  O.  R.  Stevens  of  Rippey,  la,  w-as 
made  grand  champion.  This  boar  is  a 
Nerbaska  product,  being  bred  by  Stewart 
&'  Son  of  Kennard,  Neb.  The  grand 
championship  on  sow  went  to  Walt- 
meyer  Bros,  of  Melbourne.  Ia. 

In  the  Poland-Chinas,  the  tendency  of 
the  judge  was  to  give  preference  to  the 
medium  type.  As  Iowa  breeders  ar« 
pronouncedly  in  favor  of  the  big-type 
Poland-Chinas,  these  decisions  were  not 
as  well  received  as  they  might  otherwise 
have  been.  The  exhibits  in  the  other 
breeds  were  very  good,  Especially  in  the 
Chester  Whites  and  Hampshires. 


GXAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Ve&tablefiogfotask 


Why  wait  thirty  to  ninety 
days  for  results.  Grain  Belt 
Brand  Vegetable  Hog  Potasli 

will  put  your  hogs'  appetite  on 
edge  in  thirty  minutes.  Add 
five  pounds  to  one  hundred 
pounds  dry  weight  of  grain, 
and  see  how  much  better  they 
clean  up  their  feed.  Write 
and  ask  us  the  following  ques- 
tions: What  will  it  do  for 
hogs?  What  is  the  chemical 
analysis?  What  is  it  made 
from?  What  does  it  cosf 
Or  any  other  question  you 
may  wish  to  ask,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  answer.  You  see 
we  have  no  secrets. 
Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied 

Territory. 
UNION 
STOCJC 

YARDS  I. 
COMPANY* 


"Elephant  Head"  Rubber  Boots 
are  Selling  Ten  Thousand  a  Day 

Ten  thousand  a  day  means  this  famous  brand  is  giving 
absolute  satisfaction.  Out-selling  all 
others — means  that  it  is  the  strongest, 
toughest  boot  the  farmer  can  get. 

Made  by  the  largest  robber  company  in 
the  world,  is  proof  that  behind  this  popular 
boot  is  an  organization  that  leads  the  others. 


N  S  O  C  K.  E  T 


ELEPHANT  MEAD 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  "Elephant  Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 

Made  of  the  purest,  finest  gum  cement  known 
to  science. 

—made  of  extra  strong  duck, 
—reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
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TEN  REASONS  WHY 

We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2 —  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud.  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Vegetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  be  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6%x8%   inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
vou  should  have  in  vour  home. 


7—  -Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 

and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8—  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  "  Set- 
ting" and  " Non-setting,''  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  caponize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9 —  Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 

10— Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money."  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Money 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know— HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price\  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2.50  (  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $1.50  \ 
Total  


$4.00 


$2.00 


Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Bright  and  Breez) 

They  Were  Surprised 
"Jinks,    who   has  just*  returned 
I'om  a  year's  globe-trotting,  Is  very 
wroth  at  the  local  paper." 
"Why?" 

"Oh,  the  editor  wrote  a  column  ar- 
ticle about  him,  which  he  claims 
ended,  'His  many  friends  were  sur- 
prised that  he  is  unchanged,'  but  the 
compositor  left  the  'c'  out  of  'un- 
changed.' " 

One  for  the  K.  C. 
"I  presume,  my  good  fellow,  you're 
a  laborer?"  said   a  barrister  to  a 
plainly  dressed  witness  at  the  police 
court. 

"You're  right;  I  am  a  workman, 
sir."  replied  the  witness,  who  was  a 
civil  engineer. 

"Familiar  with  the  use  of  the  pick, 
shovel  and  spade,  I  presume?" 

"To  some  extent.  Those  are  not 
the  principal  instruments  of  my 
trade,  though." 

"Perhaps  you  will  condescend  to 
enlighten  me  as  to  your  principal  in- 
struments?" 

"It  is  hardly  whorth  while;  you 
don't  understand  their  nature  or 
use." 

"Probably  not;  but  I  insist  on 
knowing  what  they  are." 

"Brains!" — Pearson's  Weekly. 

Chinese  Solomon 

A  district  magistrate  of  Shanghai 
had  brought  before  him  a  man 
charged  with  stealing  a  table.  The 
man  denied  the  charge,  alleging  that 
he  was  so  feeble  from  ill  health  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  commit 
such  a  crime. 

The  magistrate  listened  gravely  to 
the  tale,  and  professed  his  sympathy 
and  sorrow  for  the  poor  man. 

"Go  home,"  he  said,  "and  get 
cured,  and,  as  you  are  very  poor, 
take  that  bag,  which  contains  a 
number  of  copper  coins,  as  a  pres- 
ent from  me." 

The  prisoner  made  obeisance 
threw  the  heavy  bag  over  his  shoul- 
der and  departed.  He  had  not  gone 
far  before  he  was  arrested  and  taken 
back,  and  found  guilty,  the  magis- 
trate remarking  that  a  man  who 
could  carry  a  heavy  sack  could  easily 
take  a  table. 

An  .Artist  in  Silence 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  always  v. 
silent  man,  and  he  would  sometimes 
champion  the  silent  with  a  story. 

"Old  John  Bates,  an  upholsterer," 
■0  the  story  began,  "was  renowned 
for  his  silence.  People  who  had 
been  his  customers  for  a  generation 
had,  many  of  them,  never  heard  a 
word  from  him  except:  'Good  mom 
ing.  Five  dollars.  Thank  yon. 
Good  day.'  Old  John,  in  fact,  cul- 
tivated silence  as  a  genius  cultivates 
his  art. 

"A  patron  one  day  said  to  John : 

"  'What's  the  best  k/ind  of  mai- 
tress?' 

"  Hair,'  was  the  reply. 

"The  patron,  sonic  twenty  years 
later,  had  occasion  to  buy  another 
mattress,  and  again  he  asked: 

"  'What's  the  best  kind,  John?' 

"  'Cotton.' 

''■  'Cotton!'  the  patron  cried.  'Wh., 
yon  .told  me  twenty  years  ago  that 
hair  was  the  best.' 

"The  old  man  gave  a  quaint  sigh. 

"  'Talking  has  always  been  my 
ruin.'  he  said." 
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HE  exhibition  of  mechanical  power  in  Its  adaptation  to 
farm  uses  that  was  held  during  the  second  week  of  this 
month  at  Fremont,  N'ob.,  was  the  most  notable  o  Its 
kind,  and  will  prove  to  be  the  most  far-reaching  In  Its 
effect,  of  any  similar  show  thai  was  ever  held.  The  success  of 
the  exhibit  transcended  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  promoters 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  promoted  the  show,  and  I  ho 
credit  for  whatever  good  was  promoted  by  thin  means  Jh  due  to 
this  paper. 

In  the  Issue  of  October  I  will  appear  a  full,  detailed,  Illus- 
trated account  of  thfa  greatettt  of  all  tractor  nhowg.  Thin  ac- 
count might  be  given  earlier,  but  aw  I  he  account  will  ho  in  a  <  1  r- 
taln  sense  official  and  final,  being  confined  exclusively  to  the 
columns  of  this  paper.  It  has  hewn  thouteht  best  to  doln\  the  re 
port  until  Iho  matter  might  be  given  llnal  and  9  BtfcOffUM  1 1  ■  9011 
■{deration.     Watch  the  Issue  ol  October  4. 


The  Fremont  Tractor  5how 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Modern 

"Mamma's  good  little  boy  want 
a  slice  of  bread  and — " 

"Oh,  mother,  cut  out  that  sort  of 
thing.    I'm  nearly  4  years  old."' 

An  Expert 

Tommy — I  think  I  am  better  at 
eating  than  I  am  at  studying. 

Mamma — Why  do  you  think  that, 
Tommy? 

Tommys — Why,  because  I  often 
miss  my  lessons,  but  I  never  miss 
my  meals. 

A  Logical  Decision 
Billy,  aged  5,  had  often  heard  his 
parents  talk  of  the  time  required  to 
digest  certain  articles  of  food.  One 
night,  v.ishing  to  defer  his  bedtime, 
be  asked:  "Mother,  may  I  sit  up 
half  an  hour  longer  to  decide  my 
supper?" — Pictorial  Review. 

Damaged  Goods 

"What  do  you  think?"  a  little  boy 
asked  a  playmate.  "The  doctor's 
brought  a  baby  to  our  house.  Isn't 
it  horrid?" 

"Rotten!  Can't  you  get  him  to 
take  it  back?" 

"No;  it's  too  late.  We've  used  it 
four  days." 

Going  Him  One  Better 

A  boy  in  a  rude  village  school  in 
Maine  was  called  up  by  the  master 
to  be  ferruled.  "Hold  out  your 
hand!"  was  the  command,  and  out 
went  the  right  hand. 

"John,"  said  the  master,  in  a  re- 
proving tone,  looking  at  the  dirty 
little  paw,  "if  you  show  me  a  dirtier 
hand  in  all  this  school,  I'll  let  you 
off." 

The  lad  quickly  thrust  out  the 
other  hand. 

As  Every  Capitalist  Allows 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  one    of  the 
Morgan  partners,    showed    early  In 

j  life  his  appreciation  of  the  evanes- 
cence of  money.     He  was  about  10 

j  years  old,  and  lived  in  Saugerties, 
when,  by  a  half  day's  arduous  labor, 
he  earned  a  nickel.  He  held  It  In 
his  fat  little  palm  and  Bigfced  as  he 
said : 

"I  want  to  spend  a  penny  of  that, 
but,  oh,  dear — " 

"Why  don't  you  do  it?"  asked  his 
brother. 

"Why,  haven't  you  not  ieod  thai 
when  you  break  a  big  piec  e  of  money 
the  rest  of  it  goes  like  the  dickm  , .'" 
— New  York  Evening  p0s». 

Allan  Know 

The  teac  her  in  a  country  school  al- 
ways tried  to  make  the  lessons  a* 
Interesting  as  possible. 

"Now,  children,"  :1m  -ild.  "let  me 
-co  what  Mm  remember  about  the 
animal  kingdom  and  the  domestic 
inlinnls  thai  belong  to  It.  You  have 
named  all  the  domestic  animals  hul 
•  no.  \\|,o  can  tell  what  that  one 
i»?" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  teacher.  "Doon 
no  one  know?  It  has  IuImIIn  hair, 
liken  (he  dirt  and  Is  fond  of  potting 
Into  the  mini."  * 

A  small  boy  at  the  end  of  the  <  lass 
rained  a  llnld  hand. 

"Well.  Allan?"  said  Icacher. 

"Please,  ina'ain."  sulci  the  little 
boy  reflectively,  "II'h  me." — Llppln- 

oott'a, 
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Farmer  Putnam  Makes  Trip  on  Silo  Train 

Combines  Humor  with  Common  Sense  Advice  in  Telling  Experiences  of  Lecturers  and  Railroad  Officials 


DEAR  EDITOR  —  Don't 
you  pay  no  attention  to 
them  fellers  that  tells 
you  Oklahoma  is 
busted  ag'in,  because 
they  had  a  dry  summer. 
Goodness  knows  it's 
been  dry  enough  down 
there,  but  somehow 
them  Oklahoma  farm- 
ers has  got  more  back 
of  'em  now  and  they 
kin  stand  a  dry  spell 
better  than  they  used 
to.  It  used  to  be  so 
down  there  that  when 
it  quit  raining  fur  a 
month  or  two  them  Oklahoma  farmers  would 
bitch  their  hosses  to  the  prairie  schooner  and 
skip  out  fur  Texas  or  parts  unknown.  This 
summer  they  are  able  to  grin  and  bear  it,  be- 
cause corn  ain't  their  only  crop  nowadays. 

They  had  a  wheat  crop  that  run 
80  per  cent  of  the  usual  yield;  their 
alfalfa  made  two  good  cuttings  and 
in  some  places,  on  good  bottom  land, 
four  or  five  cuttings.  The  wheat 
was  better  millin'  quality  then  us- 
ual, bein'  fine,  big,  fat  berry  that 
the  millers  like  and  they're  payin' 
the  farmers  a  premium  fur  this 
wheat.  Then,  kaffir  corn  done  well 
in  most  parts  of  the  state,  even 
■where  it's  been  awful  dry.  They  tell 
me  that  Oklahoma  will  have  enough 
feed  to  take  care  of  all  its  stock 
through  the  winter  and  maybe  some 
kaffir  to  ship  out.  Corn  done  well 
in  the  bottoms,  but  I  guess,  take  it 
the  state  over,  it  will  make  only 
about  a  third  of  a  crop. 

Of  course  the  farmers  can't  afford 
to  stand  many  losses  of  their  corn 
crop,  but  so  long  as  they  has  other 
irons  in  the  fire,  it  means  that 
they  won't  have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  or  raise 
money  by  mortgaging  the  farm. 

"Fanners  Got  Hiisy  Digglll'  " 
I  been  travelin'  around  down  in  Oklahoma 
with  the  Rock  Island  silo  train.  This  was  run 
just  at  the  right  time  to  make  the  farmers  what 
ain't  got  no  silos  yet,  put  one  in  or  up.  Most  of 
'em,  especially  in  western  Oklahoma,  is  puttin' 
'em  in — that  is,  in  the  ground.  The  professors 
told  'em  that  if  they  wasn't  bothered  with  sur- 
face water  and  had  good  soil,  not  sandy,  they 
could  just  as  well  dig  a  hole  In  the  ground, 
plaster  it  up  with  cement  plaster  and  then  put  B 
roof  over  it  and  it  would  keep  their  fodder  u 
nice  as  in  a  $.100  concrete  or  stave  silo.  Of 
course,  they  told  em,  where  a  man  could  afford 
a  first  class  permanent  high  silo,  he  ought  to 
have  one,  but  that  it  was  foolish  fur  a  small 
farmer,  who  didn't  have  more  then  fifty  dollars 
to  spend,  not  to  dig  a  pit  and  keep  his  fodder  in 


that  fur  winter  use.  After  the  train  passed 
through  "western  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  the 
farmers  got  busy  diggin',  so's  they  could  git 
some  late  kaffir  or  milo  put  away  fur  their  stock. 
It  was  most  too  late  to  save  the  corn  except  in 
some  few  places,  but  them  farmers  what  knows 
their  business  uses  a  shredder  and  cuts  up  their 
fodder  that  way.  You  can't  save  a  whole  corn- 
field with  one  or  two  silos  anyway,  but  you  kin 
keep  enough  of  that  corn  in  fine  shape  so  that 
your  cattle  will  have  something  that  tastes  good 
when  the  storms  come  in  January. 

Cows  Like  a  Mixed  Diet 
Silage  is  a  desert  fur  cattle,  just  like  marma- 
lade or  strawberry  preserves  fur  us  humans,  but 
more  nourishin'.  You  take  a  first  class  milk 
cow,  fur  example,  and  if  she  has  to  stick  to  bran 
and  corn  chop  with  alfalfa  every  day  in  the 
year,  she  gits  durn  tired  of  it.  Her  disposition 
has  got  a  lot  to  do  with  the  milk  flow.  If  she 
gits  tired  of  her  feed  and  begins  to  grumble  to 
her  neighbors  about  the  way  the  farmer  is  mis- 


Indian 


Farmers  at  \Vaton«a,  Okl..    Hearing  Silo  Lectures 
eminent  and   Railroad  Experte 

tre  at  in'  her,  pretty  soon  the  milk  veins  gits 
clogged  up  and  refuses  to  act  and  then  tho  milk 
check  begins  to  git  slim.  This  ought  to  wake  up 
Mr.  Farmer  and  show  him  that  cows  is  like  hu- 
mans— they  both  like  a  mixed  diet,  with  a  littlo 
dessert  for  every  meal,  and  specially  something 
nice  and  green  and  juicy  in  winter.  That's  where 
silage  comes  in  fine,  payin"  fur  Itself  by  keeping 
bossio  feelln'  like  Hue'a  being  treated  like  a 
queen,  and  then  the  milk  keeps  coming,  and  illU 
means  money. 

It's  about  the  same  with  steer  i  and  other 
flock.  They  all  like  silage  when  they  can't  git 
green  pasture. 

Like  Olio  of  Them  Mirror  IhOW* 
You'd  think  I  wan  one  of  them  lecturers  mv- 
Belf,  the  way  I'm  givln'  advice  here,  hut  I  got  ho 
min  i,  of  It  on  the  train  that  I  have  to  Mow  off 
a  little. 

I  never  seen  a  better  combination  Oi  lObJOCti 


then  they  had  on  the  train  while  it  was  in  Okla- 
homa. In  front,  on  five  flat  cars,  was  all  kinds 
cf  models  of  silos,  includin'  the  pit  silo,  which 
was  a  hole  in  the  ground,  plastered  up  like  a 
cistern,  and  put  in  a  box.  Farmers  all  wanted 
to  take  a  look  into  the  hole.  It  was  like  one  of 
them  mirror  side  shows,  what  they  have  at  some 
county  fairs  and  the  Nebraska  "Educational" 
state  fair,  where  a  farmer  pays  10  cents,  gits  up 
on  a  platform  and  looks  down  into  a  well,  lined 
with  mirrors.  What  he  sees  there  ain't  fur  me 
to  say,  because  if  Josephine — that's  my  wife 
— knowed  that  I'd  ever  been  to  one  of  them  kind 
of  side  shows,  there'd  be  trouble  to  home.  Any- 
how it  ain't  no  great  moral  educational  show  and 
it  ain't  nothin'  like  a  pit  silo,  so  nuff  said. 

Well,  at  the  rear  end  of  our  train  they  had 
a  car  with  a  canvass  roof  over  it,  where  they 
showed  all  kinds  of  home  canning  outfits.  While 
the  men  was  learnin'  about  canning  feed  fur 
stock  at  the  front  end,  the  wimmin  was  learnin' 
about  canning  tomatoes  and  things  at  the  rear. 

Prof.  T.  M.  Jeffords,  state  organ- 
izer of  Girls'  Canning  clubs  fur  Ok- 
lahoma, was  doin'  the  most  of  the 
talkin',  ably  assisted  by  his  wife,  who 
is  some  talker  herself,  bein'  like 
most  of  her  kind  in  that  respect. 
Them  Jeffordses  is  fine  people  and 
'peared  quite  tuk  up  with  me,  be- 
cause I  was  from  Missouri  and  they 
used  to  live  in  Arkansaw.  They're 
plain  kind  of  folks,  and  what  made  a 
hit  with  the  farm  wimmin  was  that 
they  showed  how  to  make  a  home 
washtub,  without  a  bottom.  The 
canning  outfits  was  in  full  running 
order  all  of  the  time  and  at  every 
station  the  Jeffordses  and  their  as- 
sistants would  show  the  people  how 
to  pare  fruit  and  vegetables,  how  to 
cook  'em,  and  how  to  seal  up  the 
cans.  This  was  bein'  done  so  that 
the  waste  of  peaches  and  tomatoes 
that  is  allowed  to  rot  on  the  (round 
every  year  in  Oklahoma,  would  he  saved. 
Cut  Out  the  Tomato  Soap 

This  canning  business  got  kind  of  hard  on  us 
that  was  travelin'  with  the  train.  All  the  stuff 
canned  was  brought  back  to  the  eat  In'  car.  and 
wo  had  to  git  away  with  it.  <>ur  menu  every  day 
had  tomato  soup.  :  calloprd  tomatoes,  l  lew  ed  to 
matoes.  tomato  omelet  and  tomatoes  on  It.  and 
finally  I  burked.  I  told  I'rof.  Collrell,  who  win 
bossln'  tho  train,  that  I  felt  like  a  barrel  of 
ketchup,  ami  if  ho  didn't  give  us  II  change  of 
diet,  I'd  quit  writ tn'  up  IiIh  trains.  Thin  brought 
him  to  time  and  the  next  day  In-  had  the  ealln' 
car  conductor  ml   out    the  tomato  soup. 

We  had  a  filler  named  Dunlehi  on  the  train, 
lie  was  from  l-'ort  ColllnM,  Colo.  TIiiiI'h  where 
I  graduated  In  the  farmer'n  short  course  ono 
winter,  and  I  knowwd  Daniel*  up  (here.  lie's 
a  »tem  winder  ami  he  talked  pit  |U«  till  he  waa 
rrwVTtNvrcn  nv  paop  twicnty-oiw.  i 
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Truth  About  Silos— Reliable  Information 


VIII— The  Hollow  Tile  5iIo;  The  Material,  Its  Strength,  Its  Durability  and  Its  Cost 


(Courtesy  Michigan  Farmer') 
A  Tile  Silo  in  Illinois  After  a  Tornado  that  Destroyed  Buildings  and 
Carried  the  Roof  of  the  Barn  More  than  Half  a  Mile 


HE  hollow  tile  silo  is  made  from  a 

Tclay  product  of  something  the 
same  nature  as  brick.  They  are 
rectangular  in  shape.  They  are 
left  hollow  in  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture because  that  form.T  of 
construction  gives  them  greater 
strength,  and  for  the  added  reason  that  the 
hollow  tile,  with  a  dead  air  space,  is  a  better 
protection  against  cold.  These  tile  come  al- 
ready fitted  for  laying.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
hollow  tile  style  of  construction  that  an  ex- 
pert mechanic  is  not  needed  in  building  them; 
that  the  blocks  are  made  exactly  fitted  to  the 
circular  size  required  for  the  silo,  and  that  any 
ordinary  brick  layer  is  all  that  is  required.  It 
said  that  the  blocks  are  fitted  so  accurately 
that  it  is  the  next  tiling  to  impossible  to  put 
them  into  the  wall  in  the  wrong  way  or  to  get 
them  out  of  place. 

Vitrified  Hollow  Tile 

The  best  hollow  tile  for  silo  purposes  are 
vitrified  hollow  tile.  These  are  made  of  fire 
clay  and  submitted  to  an  intense  heat,  which 
vitrifies  them,  makes  them  very  hard  and  gives 
them  a  glazed  surface,  which  makes  them  im- 
penetrable to  moisture.  They  are  capable  of 
resisting  enormous  pressure,  and  form  one  of 
the  strongest  building  materials  known.  Vitri- 
fied tile  cannot  be  made  from  ordinary  clay. 
Tile  made  from  ordinary  clay  will  melt  down 
under  the  intense  heat  to  which  vitrified  tile 
is  subjected  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 
There  is  any  amount  of  hollow  tile  made  from 
ordinary  brick  clay  on  the  market;  but  this 
cannot  be  recommended  for  silo  construction 
when  taken  alone.  It  will  absorb  moisture,  is 
easily  broken  or  crushed  by  pressure  that  would 
have  no  effect  upon  vitrified  material.  If  on  3 
should  undertake  to  build  a  silo  of  this  soft  tile, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  plaster  it  both  within 
and  without  with  cement  in  order  to  exclude 
the  moisture.  Even  when  this  is  done,  the 
wall  would  be  lacking  in  strength,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  material  from  which  it  was 
made,  and  would  be  liable  to  crumble  piece  by 
piece.  The  vitrified  tile  is  made  from  fire  clay, 
which  will  take  an  intense  heat  necessary  in  the 
process  of  vitrification. 

Inspection  of  Material  Necessary 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  man- 
ufacture vitrified  tile  that  shall  have  a  uni- 
form quality.  Slight  differences  in  the  com- 
position of  the  material  from  which  the  tile  are 
made,  slight  differences  in  the  degree  of  heat 
to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  vitrifica- 
tion process,  make  differences  in  the  quality 
of  the  finished  material.  The  finished  tile 
should  be  practically  impervious  to  water, 
should  be  as  hard  as  granite,  and  capable  of 
resisting  an  enormous  crushing  pressure.  Farm- 
ers building  silos  of  this  material  should  care- 
(6) 


Tile  Silo  that  Withstood 
a  Wood 


fully  inspect  it  to  be 
sure  no  inferior  ma- 
terial enters  into  the  construction.  The  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  recommends  that  suspected 
material  be  soaked  in  water  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Then,  if  the  water  has  notably  increased 
the  weight  of  the  tile,  it  is  sure  proof  that  the 
quality  is  poor,  and  that  the  material  should 
be  rejected.  Such  a  test  as  this  would,  of 
course,  exclude  from  consideration  any  soft  or 
non-vitrified  tile.  A  vitrified  tile  of  the  right 
quality  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  crushing 
weight  of  seventy-five  tons  to  the  square  foot, 
and  should  show  no  cracking  and  no  bad  re- 
sults if  when  heated  to  a  white  heat  it  be 
dropped  suddenly  into  water.  Material  that  will 
stand  these  tests  is  enduring  material  for  any 
kind  of  construction. 

Should  Be  Fully  Reinforced 
Manufacturers  of  vitrified  hollow  tile  for 
silo  construction  leave  a  channel  in  the  tile  for 
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Vitrified  Tile  Silo  with  Channel  Steel 
Door  Frames 


a  Tornado  at  Seward,  Neb.,  Which  Destroyed 
Silo  and  Other  Buildings 

receiving  steel  reinforcement.  The  nature  of 
the  reinforcement  differs  with  different  man- 
ufacturers. One  manufacturer  may  use  a 
light  steel  band,  which  goes  about  the  silo  and 
fastens  to  the  door  jambs  on  each  side  of  the 
door.  Another  manufacturer  may  use  a  quar- 
ter-inch round  steel  rod  for  this  purpose. 
Others  use  steel  wire  of  still  smaller  size 
Since  every  tile  contains  the  channel  for  re- 
ceiving the  reinforcement,  each  layer  of  tile 
is  reinforced  throughout  the  entire  structure 
with  steel.  This  makes  the  spreading  or 
breaking  of  the  wralls  practically  impossible. 
There  is  no  danger  whatever  from  expansion  or 
contraction  under  heat  and  cold  because  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  brick  tile  and 
steel  reinforcing  are  practically  identical.  Af- 
ter the  reinforcing  steel  is  in  its  place,  the 
channel  is  filled  with  the  best  cement  mortar 
in  which  the  superimposed  tile  are  laid.  This 
makes  a  very  permanent  and  «trong  construc- 
tion. 

Are  Practically  Indestructible 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  structure  built  of 
fire-proof  material  cannot  be  damaged  by  fire. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  might  be  possibly 
damaged  would  be  by  lateral  pressure  from 
high  winds  or  from  some  other  cause.  That 
such  silos  will  resist  strong,  lateral  pressure, 
has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  On  the 
23d  of  last  March  the  city  of  Galva,  111.,  was 
visited  by  a  destructive  tornado.  It  is  a  coinci- 
dence that  it  occurred  on  the  same  day  and 
practically  at  the  same  hour  as  the  tornado 
that  worked  such  havoc  in  eastern  Nebraska.  A. 
farmer  directly  in  the  path  of  the  tornado 
owned  a  large  barn  adjacent  to  which  were 
other  smaller  buildings,  a  grove  of  trees,  and 
immediately  adjoinrng  the  barn  was  a  vitri- 
fied hollow  tile  silo.  The  tornado  demolished 
the  small  buildings,  destroyed  the  grove,  took 
the  roof  off  the  immense  barn  and  carried  a 
part  of  it  for  more  than  a  half  mile,  but  it 
left  the  silo  intact  and  undamaged.  A  picture 
of  the  premises  after  the  tornado  had  passed 
is  shown  herewith. 

Later  in  the  season  a  destructive  tornado 
did  much  damage  in  the  vicinity  of  Seward, 
Neb.  On  the  Tipton  farm,  east  of  Seward,  were 
farm  buildings  and  two  silos,  one  of  them  a 
wood  stave  silo,  the  other  a  vitrified  tile  silo. 
The  buildings  were  wrecked,  some  of  them 
utterly  demolished;  the  wood  stave  silo  was 
completely  destroyed,  but  the  tile  silo  passed 
through  the  storm  without  suffering  any  dam- 
age except  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  wooden 
chute  attached  to  it.  A  picture  of  this  silo, 
with  the  surroundings,  is  shown  in  connection 
with  this  article.  It  would  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  find  material  or  method  of  construction 
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that  would  more,  successfully  resist  the  fury 
of  a  tornado. 

There  are  In  general  two  methods  of  door 
construction  with  the  vitrified  tile  silo.  In  one 
method  there  is  a  jamb  block  of  vitrified  tile 
with  shoulders  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  door  jamb.  With  the  use  of  the  jamb 
block,  the  door  janvb  runs  continuously  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  is  held  firmly  in  place.  The 
shoulders  for  receiving  the  jamb  piece  being  on 
the  outside,  will  resist  the  pressure  from  the 
silage  within.  In  the  oilier  style  of  construc- 
tion, a  channeled  steel  door  frame  is  used,  into 
which  the  vitrified  tile  are  set  imbedded  in  ce- 
ment mortar.    Either  construction  is  good. 

As  with  all  masonry  silos,  a  firm  foundation 
is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  settling.  The 
ground  should  be  excavated  to  sufficient  depth 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 

to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  settling  of  the 
foundation,  and  then  the  foundation  may  be 
built  of  concrete,  or,  if  preferred,  of  vitrified 
hollow  tile,  laid  so  that  the  foundation  wall  will 
have  a  double  thickness.  In  some  sections  of 
the  country  the  materials  for  concrete  are  so  dif- 
ficult to  obtain,  and  so  expensive,  that  the  vitri- 
fied tile  will  be  found  more  economic  for  the 
construction  of  the  foundation.  The  builder  of 
the  silo  will  take  all  these  things  into  account 
to  determine  what  kind  of  material  he  shall  use. 

Except  where  the  materials  for  concrete  are 
easily  accessible  and  comparatively  inexpensive, 
the  vitrified  tile  silo  will  cost  less  than  any 
form  of  concrete  silo.  The  builder  of  a  silo, 
as  soon  as  he  has  determined  the  size  of  the 
silo  that  he  wishes  to  build,  will  be  informed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  vitrified  tile  as  to  the  num- 


ber of  tile  necessary  for  construction,  and  these 
will  be  sold  at  a  price  which  lays  them  down 
at  the  purchaser's  nearest  railroad  station.  All 
that  will  be  needed  then  will  be  cement  and 
sand  enough  to  make  the  mortar  in  which  the 
tile  lays,  and  an  ordinary  bricklayer  to  do  the 
work.  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  with  this  ques- 
tion of  original  cost  eliminated,  to  decide  which 
is  the  better  form  of  construction — the  mono- 
lithic, concrete  silo,  the  cement  block  silo,  with 
cement  blocks  properly  made,  or  the  improved 
vitrified  tile  silo.  Either  of  them  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  a  wood  silo,  and  either  of 
them  will  answer  fully  to  all  demands  that  the 
silo  owner  may  make  upon  them.  It  becomes, 
then,  a  question  merely  of  expense  or  of  predi- 
lection -which  form  of  construction  anyone  shall 
choose. 


Volunteers  Do  Road  Making  in  Missouri 

Impossible  to  Estimate  the  Value  to  State  of  the  Two  Road  Making  Days  Inaugurated  by  Governor  Majors 


Road  Boss  Riley  Stamp,  Assisted    by  Farmers,  Florists,  Merchants, 
Lawyers  and  a  Newspaper  Reporter 


Blanche  and  Gladys  Stamp,  Aged   13  and  10,  and  Their  Mother,  Who 
Has  Just  Brought  Their  Dinner 


iN  COMPLIANCE  with  Governor  E. 
W.  Major's  proclamation  of  July 
21  for  everybody  in  Missouri  to 
get  out  and  work  the  public  roads 
August  20  and  21,  an  "army"  of 
between  250,000  and  300,000  re- 
sponded. It  is  figured  the  state 
is  a  million  dollars  richer  on  good  roads  by 
the  work  of  these  volunteers. 

The  notice  was  almost  too  short  for  thor- 
ough organization,  yet  a  great  deal  of  sys- 
tematic work  was  done.  County  courts  re- 
echoed the  governor's  proclamation  and  many 
of  them  offered  substantial  prizes  to  those  dis- 
tricts showing  the  best  work  for  the  two  days. 
There  are  good  road  clubs  in  nearly  every  com- 
munity. These  worked  with  the  county  court 
in  providing  material  for  concrete  culverts  and 
in  mapping  out  certain  bad  places  in  roads  for 
the  special  attention  of  the  volunteer  workers. 

Thousands  of  places  on  the  highways  that 
were  dangerous  to  travel  the  morning  of  the 
20th  were  entirely  out  of  the  way  before  night- 
fall of  the  2 1st. 

The  governor  thoughtfully  suggested  to 
the  women  of  the  farms  that  they  might  share 
in  the  glory  by  providing  fried  chicken,  roast 
beef,  potatoes  and  garden  truck  generally, 
cookies,  pies  and  doughnuts  for  the  tollers,  and 
they  eagerly  flew  to  the  task,  because  the 
women  of  Missouri  are  the  real  backbone  of 
the  good  roads  movement. 

Some  women  donned  sunbonnets  and  went 
out  on  the  highways  with  axes  and  grubbing 
hoes  and  made  full  hands  in  hewing  down 
sprouts,  weeds  and  other  disfigurements  alone- 
side  the  roads. 

Bankers,  doctors,  preachers,  merchants, 
lawyers,    farmers   and   editors   worked    like  a 


By  Ldgar  White 

band  of  brothers  at  the  big  job,  gathering 
handsful  of  blisters  and  sore  spots  and  a  beau- 
tiful tan.  The  only  thing  antagonistic  to  the 
governor's  road  bee  was  the  weather.  Both 
days  the  mercury  nearly  all  over  the  state  was 
above  100,  and  Jthe  sun  shot  down  arrows  of 
heat.  But  the  volunteers  did  not  falter.  They 
seemed  to  feel  the  same  pride  of  accomplish- 
ment that  a  soldier  does  when  he  goes  to  war. 
So  enthused  did  they  become  that  they  imme- 
diately began  clamoring  for  another  good  roads 
matinee  next  year,  when,  they  say,  an  army  of 
twice  as  many  will  go  out. 

Many  interesting  signs  were  displayed  on 
office  and  store  doors.  One  on  a  lawyer's  door 
in  Macon,  Mo.,  read  this  way: 

"Out  Working  on  the  Roads.  Why  Aren't 
You?"" 

Banks  closed  and  employes  were  told  to 
shoulder  a  shovel  or  something  and  go  out. 

The  governor  couldn't  have  si  rin  k  a  more 
popular  scheme.  The  papers,  regardless  of 
party,  backed  him  up  loyally,  creating  Huch  a 
wave  of  enthusiasm  for  good  roads  thai  the 
indifferent  man  becamo  a  suspicious  character. 
The  governor  himself,  by  way  of  example,  went 
out  and  fooled  with  all  sorts  of  road  machines. 
His  attorney  general.  John  T.  Barker,  was  sent 
to  his  home  In  La  Plata  to  Het  a  good  example 
there. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  vain.-  of  ib<« 
work  done  all  over  the  xtate.  the  news  went 
forth  to  the  world  that  old  Missouri  had  at 
last  aligned  herself  In  the  rood  mads  column. 
This  will  have  vlniuttli'Miim  effect  on  land  and 
property  of  all  kinds,  l)ecai)M  It  wan  not  so 


very  long  ago  when  the  commonwealth  seemed 
a  bit  behind  on  the  matter  of  roads. 

Some  of  the  jobs  set  for  "road  day"  could 
not  be  finished  in  the  time  limit,  but  the  vol- 
unteers cheerfully  kept  on  till  the  work  was 
completed.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
much  of  the  concrete  bridge  and  culvert  work. 
Some  of  the  gangs  on  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  cross-state  highway  gave  ten  or  twelve 
days  to  the  work,  and  not  a  man  received  or 
expected  a  cent  of  pay. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  net 
results  of  the  work  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
impetus  given  the  good  roads  movement  La 
probably  where  the  greatest  future  value  lies. 
Communities  everywhere  are  organizing  and 
raising  money  to  keep  the  work  going  right, 
ahead.  These  organizations  Include  farmers 
and  the  men  of  the  town.  There  has  been  de- 
veloped  a  wonderful  spirit  of  fraternity  between 
the  two  classes,  flood  roads  are  one  ureal  thing 
they  have  in  common.  It  Is  said  many  of  the 
country  people  didn't  believe  the  city  reiki 
would  get  out  and  do  real  work,  but  they  were 
mistaken.  When  they  saw  the  tenderfoot  army 
coming  out.  In  motors  at  C  :!0  a.  m.  and  asking 
to  be  directed  to  their  work  by  a  country  road 
boss,  they  extended  the  glad  hand,  and  right 
then  and  (here  the  no  called  barriers  between 
town  and  country  were  handsomely  "burned 
awuy." 

(iovernor  Maior  Is  no  well  pleased  with  the 
i... .inltlon  i:l\en  bis  late  roatl  working  cam- 
paign "'at  be  Is  trying  to  get  other  governors 
to  follow  his  wxainple. 

"Just  think  what  tremendous  value  II  would 
add  to  Hie  nation  If  every  stale  proclaimed  two 
road  working  days,  and  everybody  got  busy  on 
the  Job,"  he  said. 
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Begin  to  give  the  colts  and  the 
calves  a  small  grain  ration.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  expect  big,  generous 
live  stock  unless  he  is  a  big,  gen- 
erous feeder. 


Deep  fall  plowing — deep  that  is 
deep,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
— done  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
insures  whoever  does  it  in  this  way 
against  drouth  next  season. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  position  that  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  has  taken 
with  reference  to  silo  matters  is 
so  nearly  uniformly  endorsed  by 
the  agricultural  press  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  the  agricultural  colleges 
as  well. 


Why  ship  grain  to  market?  It 
will  save  freight  to  market  the  fin- 
ished product.  Feed  the  grain  to 
the  live  stock.  In  this  way  the 
feeder  will  keep  his  fertility  on  his 
farm  instead  of  sending  it  out  to 
the  big  markets  ultimately  to  be 
washed  through  the  sewers  of  big 
cities  into  the  ocean  where  it  will 
be  forever  lost. 


Every  potato  grower  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  selection 
of  his  seed  for  next  year's  crop.  He 
should  remember  that  potatoes  as 
well  as  animals  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  heredity,  and  make  his  se- 
lection accordingly.  The  seed  should 
be  separately  stored.  It  is  better  to 
send  it  to  a  cold  storage  house  and 
have  it  kept  in  absolute  darkness 
with  the  right  degree  of  humidity 
in  the  air,  and  a  temperature  of  32 
to  3  4  degrees,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances should  it  be  stored  with  the 
general  crop. 


Seed  Corn  Selection 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  pub- 
lished the  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  asking  that  the 
week  beginning  September  2  2  be  set 
aside  as  seed  corn  week,  and  the  se- 
lection of  seed  for  next  year's  crop 
be  made  during  that  week.  This  is 
a  very  important  matter,  for  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  governor's  procla- 
mation, and  should  meet  with  prompt 
response  from  all  farmers  having 
corn  adapted  to  seed  purposes. 

Practically  all  of  the  states  of  the 
corn  belt  have  adopted  a  certain 
week  as  seed  corn  week. 

The  importance  of  the  proper  se- 
lection of  seed  corn  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Some  of  the  reasons  are 
fully  stated  in  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation. There  is  an  added  rea- 
son that  should  be  specially  empha- 
sized: 

Plants  are  as  much  subject  to  the 
laws  of  heredity  as  animals.  The 
number  of  ears  borne  to  each  stalk, 
the  height  from  the  ground  at  which 
the  stalk  shall  set  its  ears,  the  capa- 
city of  the  stalk  to  produce  and  ma- 
ture good  ears,  its  general  thrifti- 
ness,  and  vigor  in  vegetable  growth, 
can  be  determined  only  by  selection 
in  the  field.  In  selecting  seed  corn 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  hered- 
ity should  be  borne  constantly  in 
mind.  It  is  the  character  of  the 
stalk  that  determines  the  quality  of 
the  corn.  And  seed  should  be  se- 
lected with  this  end  in  view.  For 
this  reason  selection  in  the  field  is 
imperative. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Missouri  val- 
ley seed  corn  will  be  scarce  next 
year.  This  places  an  added  obliga- 
tion upon  all  who  have  corn  that 
will  be  fit  for  seed  to  make  a  selec- 
tion far  beyond  their  needs,  as  there 
will  be  a  great  demand  for  home- 
grown seed  of  the  right  quality  and 
right  heredity. 

Every  corn  grower  should  make 
special  effort  to  secure  this  kind  of 
seed  in  this  way. 

Professor  of  Agriculture 

The  professor  of  agriculture  has 
become  a  staple  commodity  in  the  ed- 
ucational markets  of  the  country. 
There  are  getting  to  be  many  sources 
of  employment  in  which  the  trained 
agriculturist  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  operation  of  business  in- 
terests aside  from  the  profession  of 
teacher  or  instructor  in  the  agricul- 
tural college.  The  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  agricultural  college  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  trained  agri- 
culturist to  find  employment  without 
seeking  it. 

The  co-operative  tendency  that  is 
being  developed  along  every  line  of 
agricultural  industry  is  rapidly  open- 
ing up  the  way  for  a  more  thorough 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
farm  and  crop  work.  The  farm  su- 
pervisor or  farm  instructor  for  the 
county  farm  organization  that  is  now 
so  common  in  many  states  has  given 
employment  to  many  agricultural  in- 
structors. The  position  of  foreman, 
or  farm  manager,  of  large  farms  and 
ranches  has  given  opportunity  for 
the  agricultural  college  man  to  be- 
come profitably  employed. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  the  ag- 
ricultural college  professor,  the  man 


of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
training,  the  man  who  as  president, 
dean  or  head  of  the  state  agricultural 
college  has  made  for  himself  a  rec- 
ord and  reputation  as  a  leader  in  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  in  the 
state;  the  man  who,  through  his  in- 
genuity and  suggestive  talent,  has 
been  the  means  of  promoting  things 
and  accomplishing  things  that  are  in 
advance  of  the  common,  follow-be- 
hind professor. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  western  col- 
leges have  developed  more  good,  pro- 
gressive, serviceable  instructors  in 
their  agricultural  colleges  than  those 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Pos- 
sibly the  great  agricultural  and  live 
stock  oportunities  of  the  western 
states  have  afforded  them  better  ad- 
vantages for  proficiency  in  the  prac- 
tical features  of  study  and  investi- 
gation, in  preparing  them  for  service 
as  instructors.  At  all  events,  they 
are  in  demand,  and  the  higher  salary 
gets  them  usually. 

The  college  professor,  like  all 
other  classes  of  labor,  has  his  capital 
for  investment  wrapped  up  in  his 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  a  certain  line 
of  things,  and  it  is  business  for  him 
to  sell  this  to  the  highest  bidder,  on 
the  best  possible  terms  that  can  be 
obtained.  This  ambition  is  all  right, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  so  many 
ambitious  young  men  of  the  west 
who  are  able  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  superior  ability,  and 
thereby  attract  the  attention  of  other 
states,  through  their  colleges  and 
large  corporation  interests,  where 
better  positions  and  larger  salaries 
are  offered  and  obtained. 

The  way  to  keep  the  best  men  for 
service  is  to  pay  the  college  professor 
what  he  is  worth.  He  is  worth  what 
the  market  will  pay  for  him.  What 
would  be  the  result  in  any  feature  of 
agricultural  production  if  the  man- 
ager would  adopt  the  practice  of  dis- 
posing of  the  choice  and  retaining, 
the  culls,  the  inferior,  the  least  de- 
sirable. This  is  exactly  what  the 
-agricultural  colleges  of  some  states 
are  doing.  There  is  a  demand  for 
the  best  of  everything  in  these  times 
of  money,  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  commercial  industries  of  the 
country,  the  large  corporations  and 
combinations  of  capitalists  in  the 
handling  of  lands,  railroads,  and  ag- 
ricultural interests,  directly  or  in- 
directly, find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
employ  agricultural  experts.  They  do 
not  seek  the  boy  or  young  man  just 
fresh  from  the  agricultural  college; 
they  have  commenced  making  in- 
roads upon  the  fields  of  agricultural 
instruction  and  agricultural  work 
by  starting  at  the  other  end;  they 
commence  at  the  top  and  get  the  best 
obtainable  by  offering  attractive 
salaries.  This  basis  of  argument  is 
fascinating;  it  is  convincing;  it  is 
effective.  What  man  would  not  feel 
flattered  when  offered  double  his 
present  salary  to  take  a  position  no 
harder  to  fill  than  the  one  he  is  oc- 
cupying? 

As  in  illustration  of  this  present 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness enterprise,  we  cite  our  readers 
to  a  few  worthy  examples:  Prof. 
H.  M.  Cottrell,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden, 
Prof.  H.  K.  Watters,  the  latter  hav- 
ing recently  been  offered  a  salary 
of  $12,000,  double  his  present  salary 
in  the  Kansas.  Agricultural  college. 


Save  the  Fodder  Now 

The  urgency  now  is  to  save  the 
corn  fodder,  whether  your  crop  has 
been  seriously  damaged  by  the  hot 
weather  and  drouth  or  not.  The 
corn  fodder  in  its  green  state  is  too 
valuable  a  feed  to  be  lost  sight  of 
because  of  the  fact  that  you  have 
hay  enough  to  'winter  your  stock. 
Hay  will  be  bringing  a  good  price 
before  another  crop  is  produced. 
Where  the  corn  can  be  cut  and 
shocked  before  frost  comes,,  or  be- 
fore it  is  dried  and  damaged  too 
much  from  the  influence  of  the  hot 
winds,  it  will  make  an  excellent 
feed,  especially  when  cured  properly 
in  the  shock,  then  run  through  the 
feed  cutter  or  ensilage  cutter.  This 
can  be  done  as  the  fodder  is  de- 
manded during  the  winter  feeding 
season.  In  preparing  a  few  weeks' 
supply  at  each  cutting,  or  where 
there  is  plenty  of  barn  space  for 
storage,  it  may  be  cut  and  piled,  if 
dry,  without  much  danger  from  heat- 
ing. Every  farmer  should  have  a 
power  feed  cutter,  or  an  interest  in 
one  with  his  neighbor,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  prepare  his  corn  fodder  into 
the  best  form  of  feed. 

The  main  thing  now  is  to  get  all 
the  silage  space  filled  that  you  may 
possibly  need;  then  cut  and  shock, 
so  as  to  have  the  balance  of  your 
fodder  in  good  shape  to  feed  out  to 
the  stock  in  the  winter.  The  green- 
cut  fodder  will  mature  the  ears  that 
it  has  produced  and  will  make  a 
very  appetizing  quality  of  feed  just 
as  fodder.  But  if  run  through  the 
feed  cutter  it  practically  all  becomes 
serviceable  as  feed,  and  will  be 
taken  by  horses,  cattle  or  sheep,  and 
they  will  do  remarkably  well  on  it 
with  a  very  light  allowance  of  grain. 
Most  farmers  fully  understand  this. 
They  only  need  to  be  reminded  of 
it  and  prompted  to  save  the  better 
classes  of  commercial  feeds,  which 
may  be  sold  in  the  market  if  there 
proves  to  be  a  surplus.  This  the 
economical  'use  of  the  green-cut  fod- 
der will  almost  guarantee. 

Grading  and  Packing  Apples 

The  importance  of  educating  the 
farmer  in  the  marketing  of  his  ap- 
ple crop  is  practically  as  important 
as  the  knowledge  of  how  to  grow  the 
crop.  The  time  has  arrived  that  the 
orchardist  must  understand  the 
latest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
picking,  grading,  boxing  and  barrel- 
ing the  apple  crop  if  he  is  to  get 
the  best  results.  Apples  are  now  sold 
in  the  market  for  just  what  they 
prove  to  be  worth  when  opened  up. 
The  established  system  now  adopted 
among  fruit  growers  and  fruit  deal- 
ers means  protection  in  condition 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  handled. 

In  order  to  make  this  trade  relia- 
ble and  the  product  of  the  orchard 
bring  the  most  money,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  system  of  grading,  gov- 
erning size  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
must  be  observed,  and  that  all  boxes, 
barrels  or  packages  must  be  guar- 
anteed by  a  stamp  plainly  indicating 
this,  with  the  name"  and  address  of 
the  producer.  This  pilots  the  pack- 
age on  its  trip  from  the  orchard  to 
the  consumer  or  retailer,  passing 
often  through  many  hands. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  has 
put  a  train  on  the  road  that  will 
cover  the  state,  so  far  as  possible, 


pending  several  weeks  lecturing  to 
he  people  on  apple  culture,  storage, 
sales  methods  and  teaching  how  to 
pick,,  grade,  pack  and  sell  the  crop. 
There  will  be  five  expert  packers 
on  this  train,  who  will  give  demon- 
strations at  each  stop  made.  This 
excursion  over  the  orchard  districts 
will  not  only  instruct  the  apple 
growers  how  to  handle  their  fruits 
for  the  market,  but  will  give  them 
ideas  of  the  co-operative  advantage 
in  concentration  at  storage  points  in 
order  to  have  their  fruit  always 
within  reach  of  the  buyer  when  the 
demand  is  the  greatest.  As  has  been 
said,  one  man  may  produce,  but  an- 
other may  be  best  fitted  and  situ- 
ated to  sell  and  get  the  best  price 
that  the  market  commands.  Asso- 
ciations of  fruit  growers  have 
learned  that  an  expert  sales  agent  is 
a  profitable  man  to  employ. 

Vocational  Training  for  Boys 

The  idea  of  introducing  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  cities  a  course 
of  vocational  training  whereby  the 
boy  who  cannot  afford  a  complete 
college  course,  and  the  boy  who  is 
not  disposed  to  stick  to  the  high 
school  until  he  has  finished  its 
course,  can  be  fitted  to  take  up 
some  of  the  trades  with  some  as- 
surance of  success,  is  gaining  sup- 
port from  the  best  educators  of  the 
country.  Many  boys  would  be  bet- 
ter off  with  a  course  of  vocational 
training  than  a  high  school  or  a 
college  education.  The  field  for 
the  mechanic  and  high-class  laborer 
is  a  big  one,  and  needs  recruits  from 
the  better  class  of  boys. 

There  are  too  many  boys  led  off 
into  positions  that  are  of  a  tem- 
porary character,  merely  because 
they  are  not  fitted  for  any  occupa- 
tion when  they  leave  school,  and 
have  not  had  the  importance  of  vo- 
cational training  taught  them  and 
impressed  upon  them  as  a  part  of 
the  school  work.  It  will  not  hurt 
any  boy  to  take  a  course  in  the 
manual  training  department  of  the 
high  school.  The  use  of  tools  often 
helps  the  boy  to  decide  on  what  he 
naturally  inclines  to  interest  him- 
self in  doing.  It  can  result  in  no 
disadvantage,  and  if  he  is  interested 
In  mechanical  affairs,  architectural 
drawing,  etc.,  he  is  only  opening  up 
to  his  aspirations  an  ambition  to 
get  into  line  with  some  industry 
that  i3  congenial  to  bis  tastes  and 
natural  ability. 

The  public  schools  of  city  and 
country  will  in  the  future  move 
forward  in  supplying  the  boy  and 
girl  with  a  more  complete  educa- 
tion for  practical  purposes.  There 
is  too  much  time  squandered  on  im- 
practical studies  for  the  best  results 
Of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  their 
cwn  way  to  make  through  life.  The 
(.ther  class  can  afford  to  be  weighted 
down  with  the  studies  that  fit  into 
a  college  course.  The  boy  has  had 
but  little  presented  to  him  of  com- 
mercial value  when  he  quits  the 
eighth  grade  or  the  high  school. 
This  does  not  give  him  much  in  way 
of  resources  to  go  on.  He  is  a  crea- 
ture of  chance  largely.  He  Is  not 
fitted  for  much  of  anything,  and 
must  develop  slowly  unless  ex- 
traordinary opportunities  chance  to 
come  in  his  way. 

Too  much  cannot  be  done  In  the 
way  of  introducing  vocational  train- 
ing into  the  publi'-  schools.  Kvery 


state  should  discuss  this  subject  an 
advance  in  its  support  by  providing 
the  means. 
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Cull  a  Little  Closer 

There  is  only  one  way  of  acquir- 
ing quality  in  your  herd,  and  that  is 
in  culling  out  the  tail-enders  and  re- 
taining the  choice  specimens,  those 
that  correspond  with  your  ideas  of 
quality.  If  this  course  be  pursued 
in  any  pure-bred  herd,  it  will  re- 
quire only  a  few  generations  of  ani- 
mals until  you  will  have  something 
very  desirable,  something  that  will 
attract  the  attention  of  any  good 
judge. 

One  of  the  very  common  sources 
of  failure  in  building  up  a  herd  is 
in  selling  off  the  top  and  retaining 
the  culls  in  the  belief  that  you  have 
the  same  blood  in  the  less  desirable 
ones  and  that  they  are  just  as  likely 
to  produce  good  stock  as  the  fancy 
specimens.  They  may  be  equal  in 
appearance  and  from  the  same  sire 
perhaps,  and  the  dams  from  the  same 
sire,  etc.,  tracing  away  back  three 
of  four  generations  in  practically 
the  same  blood  lines,  and  seemingly 
on  a  level  as  far  as  breeding  is  con- 
cerned, but  one  is  far  superior  as  an 
individual.  Right  here  is  where 
many  breeders-  put  too  much  stress 
upon  blood,  or  rather  put  too  little 
stress  on  the  individuality  of  the 
animal.  The  individuality  or  type 
feature  of  the  animal  is  a  quality 
that  all  breeders  are  striving  for, 
and  just  because  an  animal  is  a 
Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Galloway  or 
Angus  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  will  produce  what  you  want.  You 
have  your  type,  kind  and  character 
of. animal  in  your  mind,  and  you  do 
not  want  anything  else,  and  when 
you  get  an  animal  of  the  desired 
tyPA  what  do  youl  want  to  do  with 
it?  Sell  it  to  the  first  fellow  that 
comes  along  and  offers  you  a  good 
price,  and  then  take  your  chances  of 
producing  another?  No,  not  if  you 
desire  to  attain  a  reputation  as  a 
breeder.  Keep  it,  and  produce  more, 
especially  if  it  chances  to  be  a  fe- 
male. 

The  system  of  culling  out  and 
culling  closely  is  the  only  course  to 
pursue  in  breeding  up  in  quality, 
and  if  you  cannot  do  this  you  might 
as  well  give  up  the  breeding  propo- 
sition, and  not  help  to  produce 
scrubs.  Scrub  full-bloods  are  more 
dangerous  to  the  live  stock  indus- 
try than  scrub  grades,  because  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  retained  as 
breeders  and  thus  help  to  discredit 
their  own  breed.  It  matters  not 
what  the  basis  of  breeding  is,  the 
purpose  should  be  toward  improve- 
ment in  quality.  The  Improvement 
of  grade  herds  is  a  commendable 
work,  and  the  grade  breeder  of  am- 
bition and  courage  in  his  work*  Is 
only  a  little  behind  his  brother 
thoroughbred  breeder.  Cull  out  and 
cull  closely,  is  the  motto  to  be 
adopted  by  the  breeder  of  all  kinds 
of  stock* 


It  is  an  economic  crime  to  kill  a 
calf  that  might  grow  Into  a  beef  an- 
imal. The  person  that  ents  veal 
comes  under  the  legal  head  "acces- 
sory after  the  fact"  as  regards  tbb 
crime.  Any  person  that  cannot  deny 
himself  the  gustatory  pleasure  de- 
rived from  eating  veal  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  greater  beef  production 
should  be  condemned  to  a  vegetable 
dietary. 


78,000  Women 
Wrote  Us 

About  Their  Clothes 
the  Last  12  Months 

Their  own  clothes  and  their 
children's  clothes:  all  kind 
of  questions:  the  new  styles, 
the  new  materials:  how  to 
make  over  clothes:  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  little:  what 
to  do  with  what  they  had. 

A  whole  staff  of  clothes  au- 
thorities answers  these  letters: 
not  in  type  or  in  the  maga- 
zine, but  by  mail,  quickly, 
directly  and  personally. 

And  every  branch  of  clothes 
has  its  own  editor:  There  is 
a  Home  Dressmaking  Editor: 
a  Millinery  Editor:  a  Style 
Editor:  a  Children's  Clothes 
Editor:  a  Needlework  Editor, 
and  so  on,  each  an  authority 
in  her  line. 

This  is  what  has  made  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  such  a  power  among 
its  readers:  the  wonderful  personal 
mail  service  of  individual  help 
behind  it.  To  thousands  of  women 
it  has  become  an  institution. 

Not  a  penny's  charge  is  there  for  tin's 
complete  service.  It  all  goes  to  yon,  free, 
as  a  reader  of,  or  a  subscriber  to,  the  maga- 
zine. A  booklet, entitled 4 "Fhe  Story  of 
600,000  Invisible!  lands,"  tells  something 
about  this  service.  A  postal-card  request 
will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from 
any  Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Minnesota  Holds  Successful  State  Fair 


T 


HIS  fair  lias  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  called 
"The  Big  State  Fair,"  and 
has  justly  merited  this  dis- 
tinction from  its  very  large  attend- 
ance and  fair  grounds,  both  of  which 
are  important  factors  in  the  present- 
day  big  state  fair.  Minnesota  is  not 
big  in  these  two  qualities  alone;  it 
is  big  in  its  state  fair  equipment,  in 
its  buildings  and  accommodations  to 
properly  house  and  take  care  of  an 
exhibit  on  its  fair  grounds. 

The  advantages  of  an  amply  pro- 
vided exhibition  grounds  can  never 
be  appreciated,  not  even  by  fair  man- 
agers and  fair  superintendents,  until 
they  have  once  experienced  these 
conditions  and  come  in  actual  con- 
tact with  the  facilities  to  install  the 
exhibits  properly  and  afford  the  vis- 
itors in  large  numbers  abundance  of 
room  to  see  and  study  them.  This 
is  the  crowning  feature  in  the  Min- 
nesota State  Fair.  This  is  where  the 
wisdom  of  its  State  Fair  managers 
is  plainly  portrayed  in  their  plan- 
ning and  building.  Minnesota's 
State  Fair  grounds  have  been  ac- 
quired at  great  expense.  There  has 
been  a  liberality  in  the  state  appro- 
priations for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment that  no  doubt  at  the  time 
seemed  extravagant,  but  now  shows 
wisdom,  a  building  for  future  gen- 
erations to  use  and  enjoy. 

The  large  maintenance  expense  of 
taking  care  of  these  grounds  is 
abundantly  rewarded  by  its  beauty 
and  grandemr  during  the  week  of 
the  fair,  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people  of  the  state 
gather  to  view  and  enjoy  the  beauti- 
ful floral  decorations  that  are  to  be 
found  along  its  sidewalks  and 
parked  spaces  throughout  the 
grounds.  The  large  buildings  have 
been  erected  to  satisfy  future  needs. 
Their  substantial  structure  means 
permanency,  and  this  causes  ex- 
traordinary effort  to  fill  the  build- 
ings. Increased  state  fair  senti- 
ment has  made  Minnesota  a  great 
exhibition  people,  and  the  pride  and 
interest' taken  in  the  fair  shows  for 
itself  in  every  department. 

Horticultural  and  Floral  Exhibit 

The  horticultural  building  was 
one  of  the  great  attractions  on  the 
fair  grounds  and  was  crowded  with 
curious  visitors  admiring  the  great 
display  of  fruits  and  beautiful  floral 
exhibits.  The  apple  show  was  a 
specialty,  it  was  what  many  fruit 
specialists  from  other  states  called 
"a  hummer."  If  this  expression 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  display  hard  to 
beat,  seldom  equaled,  even  in  a  mid- 
winter apple  show,  then  it  was  really 
and  truly  "a  hummer" — the  first 
commercial  exhibit  of  apples  that  we 
ever  witnessed  at  a  state  fair. 
Boxed  displays  extended  over  a  shelf 
and  wall  space  of  more  than  2,000 
square  feet. 

Besides  this,  the  individual  table 
show,  or  plate  show,  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  made  at  a  state  fair. 
The  box  exhibit  was  mainly  by  fruit 
growers'  associations,  and  contained 
in  varieties  Greening,  Dutchess,  Old- 
enburg, Wealthy,  Hebernal  and  Wolf 
River.  The  Wealthy  is  a  great  ap- 
ple in  Minnesota  and  shows  a  color 


and  quality  that  makes  visitors  apple 
hungry.  The  premiums  offered  for 
fruit  aggregate  $2,000.  Minnesota 
convinced  the  thousands  of  strangers 
who  visited  this  department  of  the 
fair  that  fruits  in  great  variety  can 
be  produced,  the  equal  of  any  state. 

The  county  collective  display  in 
agricultural  hall  was  considered 
about  equal  to  the  best  ever  held  in 
this  department.  There  were  thirty- 
eight  counties  represented,  and  a 
rather  creditable  exhibit  was  made. 
There  was  also  a  general  classified 
display  of  vegetables.  The  individ- 
ual farm  exhibit  carries  the  true  ed- 
ucational incentive  with  it  and  is 
destined  to  supersede  the  old-time 
county  collective  contests  now  ob- 
served by  many  state  fairs. 

Dairy  Display  Well  Housed 

Why  is  it  that  the  state  fairs  gen- 
erally have  small  dairy  exhibits, 
small  apiarian  displays,  small  edu- 
cational and  school  exhibits?  Be- 
cause they  have  narrowed-  down  the 
ambitions  of  their  citizens  interested 
in  these  classes  of  enterprise  to  a 
small  space  for  their  exhibits — a  lit- 
tle corner,  often,  in  some  building 
whose  main  feature  of  display  is 
possibly  not  in  harmony  with  these 
departments. 

The  largest  building  on  any  state 
fair  grounds,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  its  products  com- 
plete, from  buttermilk  to  the  finest 
quality  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  that 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Fair.  This 
building  is  1  4  0x150  feet  floor  meas- 
urement, and  was  full  of  farm  dairy 
exhibition  products  and  appliances 
for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese.  Practically  every 
cream  separator  now  offered,  in  the 
market  was  on  exhibition.  Tons  of 
butter,  in  attractive  forms  and  pack- 
ages, were  on  display.  The  total 
prizes  awarded  for  dairy  products  of 
the  farm  was  $1,550.  One  thousand 
dollars  of  this  was  for  butter  alone. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  the  scoring  system.  The  judging 
is  all  completed  the  first  day  of  the 
fair  in  order  to  give  fair  visitors  the 
educational  benefits  of  the  awards. 

Minnesota  is  not  especially  a 
strong  honey-producing  state,  but  its 
State  Fair  grounds  •  are  equipped 
with  possibly  the  largest  and  best 
apiarian  building  of  any  state  in  the 
union,  a  building  approximately  7  5x 
150  feet.  This  building  was  filled 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  as 
fine  a  commercial  display  of  honey 
and  apiarian  supplies  as  any  expert 
could  desire  to  see.  There  were 
power  honey  extractors  in  operation, 
where  the  one  machine  takes  the 
frame  of  honey  as  it  comes  from 
the  hive  and  extracts  the  honey  from 
it,  separates  all  cappings  of  wax, 
runs  the  honey  through  a  piped  heat- 
ing process  and  deposits  it  into  bot- 
tles, jars  or  large  shipping  casks. 
The  cappings  and  waste  from  the 
combs  are  manufactured  into  com- 
mercial beeswax,  a  highly  profitable 
commodity. 

Large  Live  Stock  Exhibits 
The  live  stock  departments  were 
full,  barn  space  all  occupied.  There 
was  a  very  large  display  of  horses, 
especially  of  the  draft  classes.  Many 


breeders  and  importers  from  other 
states  were  present  with  exhibition 
and  sales  stock.  In  cattle  there  was 
a  show  not  only  of  numbers,  but 
quality,  that  is  seldom  found  at  a 
state  fair.  Minnesota  is  reputed  to 
be  in  excellent  feed  condition  to 
handle  thousands  more  cattle  than 
it  possesses.  This  has  helped  to 
stimulate  an  increased  demand  for 
more  pure-bred  herds,  and  this  sen- 
timent is  divided  between  the  beef 
breeds  and  dairy  breeds.  Thus 
there  is  an  advertising  incentive  to 
call  attention  of  the  Minnesota 
farmer  at  this  time  to  the  location 
of  the  best  herds  of  cattle  in  the 
country. 

T,  J.  Wornell,  a  well  known 
breeder  of  Missouri,  judged  the 
Shorthorn  classes,  and  again  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  be  able  to  find 
the  best  animals  in  the  various 
classes  and  to  be  pronounced  in  his 
decisions.  A  reversal  of  his  deci- 
sion, however,  was  made  when  a 
barren  cow,  Mabel  Marshall,  of  the 
W.  W.  Brown  herd  of  Amenia,  N. 
D.,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
class  of  aged  cows.  Dales  Gift,  a 
beautiful  roan  of  the  Carpenter  & 
Carpenter  herd,  was  given  second 
place,  and  Roan  Queen  of  Smith  & 
White's  herd,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  last 
year's  peerless  leader  in  the  Short- 
horn showing  of  America,  third.  A 
protest  soon  followed,  with  the 
statement  that  Mabel  Marshall  had 
never  produced  a  calf,  and  the  de- 
cision was  changed,  excluding  her 
from  the  contest.  This  brought  her 
defeated  associates  up  in  the  order 
placed  by  Mr.  Wornell.  As  barren 
cows  are  barred  from  competition, 
it  is  very  unfortunate  that  exhibitors 
present  them,  and  force  a  public  re- 
versal of  decision. 

The  dairy  sentiment  is  very 
strong  in  Minnesota,  and  many  fine 
herds  of  the  various  breeds  were  ex- 
hibited. The  Holsteins,  Guernseys 
and  Jerseys  were  especially  strong 
classes.  The  interest  manifest  about 
the  show  ring  and  barns  where  these 
breeds  were  exhibited,  and  the  in- 
terest in  the  dairy  building,  was  a 
key  to  the  sentiment  in  milk  pro- 
duction. The  sheep  department  was 
full,  there  being  breeders  exhibiting 
from  many  states,  representing  all 
the  country  from  Ohio  on  the  east 
to  Wyoming  on  the  west.  The  swine 
department  had  also  a  good  repre- 
sentative display  in  breeds  and  qual- 
ity. The  same  could  be  said  of  the 
poultry.  A  very  nicely  balanced 
live  stock  exhibit  tells  the  story. 

Interesting  Display  of  Tractors 

Ah  exhibition  of  tractors  (not  a 
plowing  contest)  showed  thousands 
of  interested  farmers  and  land  own- 
ers how  to  get  their  plowing  done 
cheaply  and  in  a  hurry.  There  were 
a  dozen  or  more  tractors  giving 
plowing  exhibitions  in  a  large  area 
of  smooth  farm  land  adjoining  the 
State  Fair  grounds.  Everybody 
seemed  satisfied,  and  the  general 
expression  was,  "They  are  all  able 
to  do  the  work;  one  can  scarcely 
make  a  choice."  The  exhibition 
was  so  satisfactory  that  many  sales 
no  doubt  were  made,  and  many  have 
the  tractor  seed  down  in  their  brain 


soil  and  will  be  ready  by  next  spring 
to  send  in.  their  orders.  The  ma- 
chinery department  was  the  big  fea- 
ture of  this  fair  when  crowds  of  in- 
terested people  and  the  space  occu- 
pied are  considered.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  thronged  this  divi- 
sion of  the  grounds  all  through  the 
day  and  all  week,  seeing  and  in- 
quiring. It  was  a  display  that  no 
one  could  see  in  a  week,  except  by 
walking  straight  through. 

The  baby  show,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  was  one  of  the  new  features 
at  this  fair.  This  department  was 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Frederick  Kuhlman, 
psychologist  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded.  He  instituted 
at  the  State  Fair  the  modified 
Binet-Simon  system  for  testing  the 
mental  development  of  children.  By 
various  means  he  attempted  to 
measure  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
child  from  1  to  3  years  old  by  of- 
fering them  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
things  to  eat  and  drink,  by  talking 
and  amusing  them,  etc.  The  Binet- 
Simon  system  was  developed  five 
years  ago  by  two  Frenchmen,  whose 
names  are  used  to  designate  this 
system.    It  was  first  used  in  deter- 


GROWING  STRONGER 
Apparently,  with  Advancing  Age 


"At  the  age  of  50  years  I  col- 
lapsed from  excessive  coffee  drink- 
ing," writes  a  man  in  Mo.  "For  four 
years  I  shambled  about  with  the  aid 
of  crutches  or  cane,  most  of  the 
time  unable  to  dress  myself  without 
help. 

"My  feet  were  greatly  swollen, 
my  right  arm  was  shrunken  and 
twisted  inward;  the  fingers  of  my 
right  hand  were  clenched  and  could 
not  be  extended  except  with  great 
effort  and  pain.  Nothing  seemed 
to  give  me  more  than  temporary  re- 
lief. 

"Now,  during  all  this  time,  and 
for  about  30  years  previously,  I 
drank  daily  an  average  of  6  cups  of 
strong     coffee — rarely     missing  a 

meal. 

"My  wife  at  last  took  my  case 
into  her  own  hands  and  bought  some 
Postum.  She  made  it  according  to 
directions,  and  I  liked  it  fully  as 
well  as  the  best  high-grade  coffee. 

Improvement  set  in  at  once.  In 
about  6  months  I  began  to  work  a 
little,  and  in  less  than  a  year  I  was 
very  much  better,  improving  rapidly 
from  day  to  day.  I  am  now  in  far 
better  health  than  most  men  of  my 
years  and  apparently  growing 
stronger  with  advancing  age. 

"I  am  busy  every  day  at  some 
kind  of  work  and  am  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession  without  a 
cane.  The  arm  and  hand  that  were 
almost  useless  now  keep  far  ahead 
in  rapidity  of  movement  and  beauty 
of  penmanship." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  copy  of 
the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville." 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 
Regular  Postum — must    be  well 
boiled. 

Instant  Postum  is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  cream  and  sugar,  makes 
a  delicious  beverage  instantly. 

"There's  a  reason"  for  Postum. 
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mining  the  mental  alertness  of  per- 
sons much  older  than  the  infant 
class.  Five  to  IB  years  old  was  the 
age  to  which  it  was  usually  con- 
fined. It  is  only  recently  that  it 
has  been  applied  to  the  infant  class 
at  the  baby  show. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair  baby  show,  it  was  first  applied 
to  occasions  of  this  kind.  It  is  now, 
in  1913,  used  in  possibly  a  score  or 
more  state  fair  baby  shows.  Dr. 
Kuhlman  has  had  a  w  ide  experience 
in  this  work,  making  more  than 
2,000  tests.  In  addition  to  the 
mental-  tests  the  babies  are  given 
physical  and  health  tests,  in  which 
the  skin,  muscles  and  organs  are  ex- 
amined. A  large  corps  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  were  in  attendance  as- 
sisting the  doctor  in  his  work. 

Ninety-one  farmer  boys,  repre- 
senting this  number  of  counties, 
were  present,  and,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dean  Woods  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  listened    to  talks 


given  by  Governor  Eberhardt  and 
other  prominent  citizens  of  the  state. 
These  boys  were  made  a  part  of  the 
fair  by  ushering  at  the  grandstand, 
live  stock  pavilion  and  other  places 
where  large  crowds  congregated. 
They  were  the  busiest  officials  on 
the  fair  grounds  and  the  best  in- 
formed as  to  the  location  of  build- 
ings on  the  grounds. 

There  were  scores  of  educational 
exhibits  in  the  various  buildings 
conducted  by  woman's  clubs  and  as- 
sociations of  local  and  state  im- 
portance. The  State  Agricultural 
College  and  University  had  their  ex- 
hibits distributed  about  the  grounds, 
teaching  forestry  and  instructing  in 
soils  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
state.  The  startling  information 
given  out  in  the  mineral  department 
that  Minnesota  mined  62  per  cent  of 
all  the  iron  ore  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1912  set  people  to 
thinking  of  this  state  from  the  view- 
point of  a  mineral  wealth  producer. 


South  Dakota's  Best  State  Fair 


THE  South  Dakota  State  Fair 
held  at  Huron  September 
8  to  13  was  conceded  to  be 
the  most  successful  yet 
held  within  the  state.  Favorable 
weather  aided  in  securing  a  large  at- 
tendance. On  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day record  crowds  were  in  attend- 
ance, upwards  of  40,000  people  be- 
ing on  the  grounds  each  of  these 
days.  On  Thursday  over  1,100  auto- 
mobiles passed  the  gate.  Such  a 
nu'iiber  of  cars  not  only  gives  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  the  state  fair 
but  also  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
state's  agricultural  interests. 

Exhibits  in  all  departments  were 
large  and  quality  was  surprisingly 
good.  Apples  and  other  fruit  of  size 
and  merit  were  fully  equal  to  those 
displayed  at  Nebraska  the  week  pre- 
vious. While  the  corn  was  scarcely 
of  so  large  a  type  as  grown  in  Ne- 
braska, yet  the  exhibits  were  made 
up  of  well-matured,  shapely  ears, 
such  as  would  weigh  out  well  to  the 
acre.  A  'arge  collection  of  pheasants, 
ducks,  geese  and  other  game  birds 
formed  a  mecca  for  visitors'  atten- 
tion. They  were  confined  in  a  large 
park,  in  *he  middle  of  which  was  a 
beautiful  lake. 

Despite  drouth  in  some  parts  of 
Dakota,  the  people  who  attended  the 
fair  were  free  spenders.  An  un- 
usually 't  rge  number  of  side  shows, 
merry-go-rounds  and  other  such  at- 
tractions received  a  constant  patron- 
age. Concessionaires  seemed  to 
knew  ahead  that  Dakotaites  were 
there  with  the  goods,  and  talk  had 
it  that  the  majority  of  the  conces- 
sions from  both  the  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska  fairs  were  there. 

Building!*  and  Accommodations. 
The  Fair  association  has  recently 
piirermsed  fifty  additional  acres  and 
already  has  a  splendid  machinery 
hall  and  dairy  building  erected  upon 
this  tract.  While  the  buildings  on 
1he  Huron  grounds  are  not  as  large 
as  those  of  older  state  fairs,  yet 
they  are  well  arranged  and  artis- 
tically designed  and  the  lighting  fa- 
cilities in  them  are  such  that  all 
exhibits  can  easily  be  seen. 

Huron  is  a  rather  small  town  to 
hold  t>o  large  an  event  as  the  South 
Dakota  state  fair.     It  is  hard  for  a 


burg  of  7,000  to  find  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  40,000  extra  peo- 
ple. Yet  this  was  accomplished  reas- 
onably well.  The  Commercial  club  se- 
emed a  list  of  all  available  rooms 
and  did  its  best  to  keep  the  price 
of  them  reasonable.  Eating  houses 
were  sadly  overtaxed,  however,  and 
visitors  were  inclined  to  feel  the 
sa:..e  way  after  visiting  any  of 
them. 

Good  Showing-  of  Horses 
The  live  stock  department  was  in- 
deed praiseworthy.  Many  horses  and 
cattle  came  direct  from  the  Minne- 
sota fair.  Others  came  from  the 
Nebraska  fair,  while  South  Dakota 
sent  forth  an  unusually  fine  showing 
of  its  own  stock.  The  South  Da- 
kota-owned horses  formed  a  string 
reaching  two-thirds  of  the  way 
around  the  half  mile  track  in  the 
parade  on  Thursday  afternoon.  A 
spiendid  showing  of  Percherons  fea- 
tured the  horse  department.  There 
were  considerably  over  100  of  this 
breed  there,  and  classes  averaged 
from  eight  to  twelve  entries  each. 
Eleven  yearling  fillies  proved  to  be 
the  sensation  of  the  show.  They 
were  an  extremely  smooth,  typey 
bunch  with  uniformly  good  breed 
character.  Quite  a  large  display  of 
Belgians  were  ort  the  grounds.  Eight 
aged  stallions  formed  the  largest 
class  of  these.  Charles  Irvine  of 
Ankeny,  la.,  secured  both  champion- 
ships. Two  exhibitors  were  on  the 
grounds  with  Suffolk  Punches  of 
good  type  and  scale.  There  was  one 
aged  stallion  welching  2,100  pounds. 
There  were  also  two  herds  of  Clydes- 
dales, both  containing  animals  of  ex- 
ceptional quality.  One  exhibitor  of 
Shires,  two  of  Shetlands,  four  of  trot- 
ters and  one  of  Coach  horses  con- 
stituted the  hulk  of  the  offerings. 
H.  J.  Cramlkh  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
judged  all  horseB. 

Cattle  Display  Knti'.fiietniy 
The.  cattle  show  was  considered 
the  best  ever  put  on  at  Huron.  Short 
horn  Masses  were  large  and  quality 
good.  The  Saunders  entries  from 
Manilla,  In.,  made  Kood  In  their  usual 
manner.  South  Dakota  herds  wcr» 
represented  largely  and  many  chok* 
individuals  were  led  out.  Prof.  I* 
R.  Smith  of  Minnesota  judged  Short- 


Nebraska  Seed  Corn  Week 


HT5  experiences  of  successful  farmers  and  the  results  of 

tests  made  by  experiment  stations  show  conclusively 
that  proper  selection  and  care  of  native-grown  seed  corn 
always  results  in  seed  of  strong  germinating  and  high 
yielding  power. 


It  is  especially  important  that  we  should  use  care  this  year 
because  sections  of  our  state  have  been  visited  by  a  severe 
drouth,  which  will  leave  some  farmers  without  seed.  In  most  of 
these  sections,  however,  there  are  those  who  can  save  sufficient 
seed  for  many  of  their  neighbors.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  these 
neighbors  will  be  required  to  send  away  for  seed.  A  test  made  at 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  shows  that  seed  from  other 
states  has  averaged  6.2  bushels  less  per  acre  than  native-grown 
seed. 

Stalks  of  corn  which  have  withstood  the  severe  conditions  of 
the  season  and  still  produce  ears  show  great  vitality.  Seed  from 
such  stalks  should  be  the  .very  best.  Nature  has  helped  this  year 
in  eliminating  the  weak  plants,  and  we  should  use  every  effort 
to  save  our  seed  from  the  winners  in  the  battle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  seed  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, the  farmer  should  go  no  further  from  home  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  always  better  to  secure  seed  from  the  north 
than  from  the  south.  For  these  reasons  it  is  urged  that  the  farm- 
ers in  the  more  favored  sections  of  our  state  carefully  save  a 
large  amount  of  seed. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  good  seed  of  this  year's  crop, 
it  may  be  possible  to  locate  some  of  last  year's  corn.  If  the  ger- 
minating power  of  old  corn  is  good,  it  will  ordinarily  give  bet- 
ter results  than  seed  brought  from  a  distance. 

If  these  precautions  are  observed,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
any  Nebraska  farmer  to  go  far  from  home  for  seed,  and  thua 
the  yield  of  corn  for  next  year  will  not  be  decreased  because  of 
imported  seed,  but  will  be  increased  because  of  careful  selection. 

Our  Experiment  Station  at  Lincoln  will  be  glad  to  send  bulle- 
tins   on    "Selection    and    Care  of  Seed  Corn"  to  all  inquirers. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  I  urge  the  early  and  careful  se- 
lection of  seed  corn,  and  designate  the  week  beginning  beptember 
22,  1913,  as  "Seed  Corn  Week."  Its  general  observance  will  in- 
sure a  sufficient  amount  of  native-grown  seed  for  our  1914  crop. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska this,  the  9th  day  of  September,  1913. 

JOHN  H.  MORBHEAD,  Governor. 
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horns  in  his  usual  highly  capable 
manner.  Charles  Escher,  jr.,  of 
Botna,  la.,  judged  the  Hereford  and 
Angus  cattle.  Classes  were  quite 
large  in  both  of  these  breeds.  One 
herd  of  Missouri  Doddies  was  en- 
tered. A  good  showing  of  Holsteins, 
r.  j  resenting  three  states,  made  up 
the  dairy  cattle  show.  Wilson  Rowe 
of  Waterloo,  la.,  judged  all  hogs. 
While  this  show  was  not  as  large  as 
usual,  due  to  the  prevalence  of 
cho.era  and  drouth  in  many  sections, 
yet  there  was  a  worthy  display. 
Durocs,  Polands  and  Berkshires 
formed  the  show. 

Credit  is  due  President  W.  S.  Hill 
and  the  other  managers  for  the  ca- 
pable manner  in  which  they  handled 
all  >.io  problems  of  the  big  fair. 
Everything  went  off  smoothly  and 
every')cdy  seemed  satisfied. 


A  good  deal  of  the  talk  wbout  cur- 
rency stringency  caused  in  moving 
the  crop  to  market  Is  buncombe,  in- 
tended principally  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  big  financiers.  If  fnrni- 
ers  that  sell  their  fcraln  leave  the 
money  in  the  bank  and  do  their  bus- 
iness  through  cheeks  exclusively, 
most  of  this  money  ntrlngency  would 
disappear.  A  farmer's  check,  with 
a  deposit  In  the  bank  to  make  it 
good,  makes  an  elastic  currency,  as 
wnll  an  the  check  of  the  govern- 
ment.   More  than  »*>  per  cent  of  the 


business  of  the  country  is  done,  not 
in  cash  or  currency,  but  in  tokens 
of  credit,  and  of  these  tokens  of 
credit  a  certified  check  is  as  good 
as  any. 
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Words  by  HARTLEY  C.COSTELLO  What  Might  Have  Been. 

Writer  of  "My  Love  I  Dare  Not  Tellfetc. 
$  Andante  moderato  


Music  by  J.  S.  NATHAN 
Composer  of  "SenQra'^My*  Cayalier"etcf. 
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What  might  have 
I       saw  a 


been! —  Oh!  sad, sweet 
boat  drift  out  to 
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thought;  _When  mem- rys      gates  are    o-pened    wide,__Whatwist-ful  long 

sea,  Andwatched  it      wend        its  aim-less    way,   I    pit  -  ied  it,  


ing  in  my  heart, _  to  turnback 
for  just  like     me,  'twilldrift   a  - 
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time's  •  re  -  lent-less    tide;   To  kissyour     lips   of  cher  -  ry     red,   To  smooth  your  hair  of  gold -•  en 

long  from  day   to     day;   Un-cared  for,    with          noguid  -  ing    hand   to  steer  where  wel     -     come  bea-cohs 
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sheen;         1  won-der  if  

gleam,  :  Too  late  to  turn. 


you  too, like  I, 


.Sigh,  ev-er  fcr. 


back  to  the    past,  Too  late  now  for 


what  might  have  been . . 
what  might  have  been.. 


CHORUS 


What  might  have     been!      I    dream     of,  sleep-  ing,    walk  -  ing,       How.    sad    the       day  when  doubt  first  came  be- 


tween; And   oh!  my     heart  -m  is  si^h-mg,  ach-ing,    break- ing,_  And  vain  -  ly    long- ing  for  what  might  have  been  
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Our  Young  People 


The  Scarlet  Tanager 

A  flume  went  flittlnp  through  the  wood; 
/The  .neighboring    birds    all  understood 

Here  was  marvel  of  their  kind. 
And  silent  was  each  feathered  throat 
To  catch  the  brilliant  stranger  s  note. 
And  folded  every  songster' s  wing 
To  hide  its  sober  coloring. 

Against  the  tender  green  outlined, 
He  bore  himself  with  splendid  ease, 
As  though   alone  among  the  trees 
A  glory  passed  from  bough  to  bough— 
The  maple  was  In  blossom  now, 
And  then  the  oak.  remembering 
The  crimson  hint  it  gave  in  spring, 
\nd  every  tree  its  branches  swayed 
And  offered  its  inviting  shade. 
Where'er  a  bough  detained  him  long, 
A  slender,  silver  thread  of  song 
Was  lightly,  merrily  unspun. 
From  earlv  dawn  till  day  was  done 

The  vision  flitted  to  and  fro. 
At  last  the  wood  was  all  alone: 
But  e're  the  restless  flame  had  flown,  " 
He  left  a  secret  with  each  bough, 
And  in  the  fall,  where  one  is  now-. 

A  thousand  tanagers  will  glow. 

—Mary  Augusta  Mason. 


When  Lowell  wrote  his  beautiful 
poew  about  spring  in  which  he  said, 
"The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the 
sun, 

A'  tilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves," 
he  surely  had  in  mind  the  scarlet 
tanager.  At  that  time  there  were  al- 
most as  many  tanagers  about  as 
there  are  robins  now,  but  so  many 
ladies  have  worn  their  poor  little 
bright  colored  bodies  as  hat  trim- 
mings that  there  are  not  many  of 
them  left. 

The  tanager  is  a  tropical  bird, 
which  comes  to  us  in  the  late  spring 
and  stays  until  October.  When  the 
tanager  comes,  the  male  bird  is  a 
brilliant  red  with  black  wings  and 
tail,  and  the  female  is  a  greenish  yel- 
low. Their  song  is  soft  and  sweet. 
Later  in  the  year  the  little  gentle- 
man bird  begins  to  lose  his  lovely 
coat  in  patches  and  gets  all  rough 
and  spotted  for  a  while,  an  J  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  he  is  no 
prettier  than  his  plain  little  wife. 

After  the  tanagers  have  arrived 
and  chosen  their  mates,  each  pair 
builds  a  rickety,  tumble-down  nest 
on  a  low  branch,  where  cats  and  im- 
properly brought-up  children  can 
easily  get  the  eggs  and  little  birds. 
The  tanager  family  needs  our  espe- 
cial care,  being  so  trustful  and  care- 
less themselves.  The  little  mother- 
bird  lays  four  eggs  of  a  pale  green 
color,  with  brown  spots,  and  she 
takes  all  the  care  of  them.  Her  mate 
remains  away  from  the  nest  most  of 
the  time,  perhaps  because  his  bright 
color  would  attract  their  enemies. 
Often  you  may  see  him  perched  on  a 
branch,  swooping  down  now  and  then 
to  catch  a  fly  or  other  Insect  on  the 
wing.  Tanagors  live  mostly  on  in- 
sects, caught  sometimes  on  the  wing 
and  sometimes  picked  up  from  the 
ground.  They  eat  weed  seeds  and  a 
few  berries,  but  not  enough  to  do  any 
harm. 

The  scarlet  tanager  Is  very  easily 
tamed.  One  spring  one  of  these  birds 
flew  Into  a  cigar  store  in  a  city, 
perche  I  on  a  cigar  case  and  s;ing.  He 
stayed  there  several  months  and  was 
a  great,  pet  of  all  the  men  who  fre- 
quented the  place,  but  In  the  late 
summer  he  drooped  and  died,  PW" 
haps  of  homesickness  for  the  cool 
green  woods. 

The  southern  children  know  the 
summer  tanager  and  the  Cardinal, 
which  are  red  all  over,  and  the  cardi- 
nal wears  a  crest,  but  our  black 
winged  tanager  is  our  most  brilliant 
bird   and    Is   becoming   scarcer  and 
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scarcer  each  year.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  pair  in  your  grove 
in  the  spring,  do  your  best  to  help 
them  bring  up  their  family  in  safety. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
The  Auto  Man 

By  Joseph  A.  Hurtz,  Aged  11,  Wy- 
more,  Neb. 

A  fellow  that  is  a  demonstrator  for 
an  auto  company  up  on  Broadway 
pretty  near  lost  his  job  the  other  day. 
He  pretty  near  lost  it  partly  for  bust- 
ing in  the  front  of  a  car  and  partly 
for  laughing.  You  know  what  those 
auto  demonstrators  do?  They  just 
ride  around  in  a  machine  all  day 
showing  people  how  nice  it  runs,  so 
they  will  fall  for  one. 

Well,  the  firm  got  a  letter  from  an 
old  guy  in  New  Jersey  that  had  a 
farm  and  a  bundle  in  the  bank.  He 
had  never  had  any  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  an  automobile,  but  he  had 
seen  them  scooting  by  on  the  turn- 
pike and  thought  perhaps  he  would 
like  one.  So  the  demonstrator  was 
sent  over  to  give  the  old  duck  a 
ride. 

He  did  it  all  right.  They  covered 
most  of  the  north  part  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  old  boy  thought  it  was  great 


sport.  Just  as  they  got  back  to  the 
farm,  something  went  wrong  with 
the  car.  The  demonstrator  tried  to 
pull  up  to  the  front  gate,  but  it 
skidded  and  butted  into  a  tree.  The 
old  man  and  the  chauffeur  went  sail- 
ing out  and  lit  about  twenty  feet 
away.  Neither  of  them,  was  hurt, 
and  when  the  farmer  picked  himself 
up,  he  said,  "Say,  I  liked  it  all  right, 
but  how  do  you  stop  it  when  there 
are  no  trees  around?" 

That  is  how  the  demonstrator 
came  to  be  laughing  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  telling  the  boss  how 
sorry  he  was  he  had  busted  the  car. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Agnes'  Rule 
By  Zora  Mowrey,  Aged  13,  Arcadia, 
Neb. 

Agnes  came  down  the  lane  with 
the  mail  in  one  hand  and  a  large 
paper  box  in  the  other.  Grandma 
Houston  had  sent  them  something. 
She  opened  the  box  as  soon  as  she 
reached  the  house.  She  placed  the 
articles  on  the  table  and  on  each  ar- 
ticle she  read  a  name.  A  pretty  new 
dress  for  mamma,  a  new  silk  hand- 
kerchief for  papa,  a  ball  for  baby 
Robert,  a  pretty  watch  for  Walter, 
and  last  of  all  a  two-foot  rule  on 
which  she  read  "Agnes." 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  for  you, 
Agnes?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Yes,  mamma,  it  says,  'for 
Agnes,'  "  she  replied,  looking  closer 
at  the  name. 

"Do  you  remember  last  week  when 
grandma  was  here  you  said  the  creek 
was  forty  miles  across  and  it  took 
you  an  hour  to  cross  it   when  you 


Picture  Contest  No.  6 


Vou  are  each  expected  to  write  a 
four-line  verse  nboul  this  picture. 
Tiic  two  children  writing  (lie  best, 
verses  abOUl  litis  picture  will  each  re- 
ceive a  book  as  |  prize.  Write  plainly 
In  Ink,  giving  your  name,  address 
and  age,  nnd  send  (lie  v<txp  to  PW 
ture  Contest  Kdltor,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha.  In  awarding 
the   prizes,    consideration     will  be 


takes  not  only  ol  the  merit  ol  Hie 
verse,  but  of  such  things  as  age  of 
contestant,  neatness,  spelling,  pum 
luailon  and  ;i  careful  observance  "i 
the  rules. 

All  verses  must  be  received  at  HiIm 
office  on  or  before  I  In-  Mill  day  of 
October.  Awards  In  Picture  Content 
No.  G  will  be  announced  in  the  next 
Issue. 


went  after  the  cows?  And  your  new 
slippers  were  a  half  mile  too  long? 
Stop  and  think  what  she  sent  it  for," 
said  her  mother. 

Agnes  thought  a  moment  and  then 
looked  up  with  a  blushing  smile.  "1 
know,"  she  said.  "She  wants  me  to 
measure  my  stories  with  the  rule." 

Whenever  she  started  to  tell  an 
outrageous  story  she  would  think  of 
the  motto,  "Always  measure  your 
stories  with  the  rule." 


Spotty 

By  Vera  Safourek,  Aged  12  Years, 
Richmond,  la. 

I  have  a  little  sister  whose  name 
is  Elsie.  She  is  nearly  4  years  old 
now.  When  she  was  2  years  old  we 
had  four  small  kittens,  one  of  which 
was  spotted,  black,  yellow  and  white. 
Elsie  claimed  this  kitten  for  her  own 
and  we  called  it  "Spotty." 

Elsie  was  very  fond  of  Spotty,  and 
the  kitten  was  just  as  fond  of  her. 
When  Elsie  was  ill  and  cried,  Spotty 
would  come  to  her,  rub  and  love 
around  her  and  then  climb  up  into 
her  lap.  When  Elsie  took  her  nap 
in  the  daytime  her  little  pet  would 
get  up  on  the  bed  and  go  to  sleep 
with  her.  If  Elsie  was  rough  with 
Spotty,  the  kitten  would  run  away 
from  her  and  Elsie  would  begin  to 
cry.  Then  Spotty  would  stop,  look 
at  her  a  minute  and  then  come  back 
and  play  with  her  again. 

When  Spotty  had  grown  to  be  a  big 
cat  she  died.  Elsie  was  very  lone- 
some without  her  and  talked  about 
her  nearly  all  the  time.  It  was  a 
long,  long  time  before  she  forgot  her. 

Additional  Stories 

Edwin  Hoppe,  Jansen,  Neb.;  Catherine 
Hoppe,  Jansen,  Neb.;  Hazel  Hediini, 
Moorhead,  la. 


The 
American 
Breakfast 

Post 
Toasties 

and  Cream 

Thin  bits  of  choicest 
Indian  Corn,  so  skilfully 
cooked  and  toasted  that 
they  are  deliciously  crisp 
and  appetizing. 

Wholesome 

Nourishing 

Easy  to  Serve 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

Post  Toasties 
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ASH  IN 

'  ON  THE 

OLD  STOVE 

■  ■  •  Do  you  realize  that  you  can  dis- 
card your  old  stove  with  advantage  and  profit? 
I  „„i,  I  «»»/ni  In  construction,  workman- 
LaSlS  Longer  ship  and  design.  The  Mon- 
arch is  years  ahead  of  all  other  ranges.  It  js 
made  of  malleable  iron  and  steel.  Ithascom- 
1  .»  Fiiol  plete  triple  walls— asbestos  and 
LcSS  rilcl  steel.  Full  protection  against 
damage  by  corrosion.  The  top  and  oven  heat 
quickly.  Every  seam  is  riveted  tight— no  bolts 
I  ...W/»L  or  stove  putty  to  loosen  andfall 
LeSS  TV  OrK  out.  The  Duplex  Draft  and  Hot 
Blast  Fire  Box  insure  even  heat  and  full  use  of 
f>  , .  „  rrtftl,:no.  a]1  the  fuel-  Tne  Pd'shed 
Be  tier  vUUMllg  top  never  needs  blacking. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


BijISuy  Satisfactory  ftiflgft 
Two  Valuable  Books 

pThe  Range  Problem" 

and 

' '  Cash  in  on 

the  Old  Stove" 
Sent  FREE! 
WRITE  today! 

Address 
Malleable  Iron  Range  Co. 


1826  Lake  Street,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


"Modern  Silage 
Methods" 

a  f  \  A  /y  copyrighted  edition 
I  \J  I  just  off  the  press. 
1/1  •-/Send  for  this  264-page 
book  of  profit-pro- 
ducing information— the  most 
complete  work  on  this  subject 
published.  Tells  facts  you  ought 
to  know  about  silos  and  silage- 
used  and  endorsed  by  many  agri- 
cultural colleges— over  45  illustra- 
tions—indexed— a  wealth  of  useful 
information  for  the  practical 
farmer.  Chapters  on—  How  to 
Build  Silos*'  — "How  to  Make 
Silage"— "How  to  Feed  Silage"— 
"Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
— "Silage  Crops  in  Semi-Arid 
Regions"— All  about  Summer 
Silos,  use  of  Silage  in  Beef  Pro- 
duction and  many  other  points. 
Ninth  edition  now  ready.  Send 
for  your  copy  before  too  late. 
Inclose  10c  in  coin  or  stamps  and 
mention  this  paper. 
Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem.  Ohio 


[01*1 


,  +M§&&  CENTER-SHEAR^ 

.      -ilSsS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


'  Only  cutters  made  that  effect  a  positive  shear-cuC 
1  entire  width  o\  bundle,  from  sides  to  center  of  throat. 
''This  keeps  bundles  in  middle  of  throat.greatly  decreas* 
'  es  friction,  and  increases 
/cutting  power  and  capacity. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Cata- 
j  log  explains  this  wonderful" 
feature  and  our  full  line. 
Send  forit  now-  Address 
|  Department  68 
KALAMAZOO  TANK  &  SILO  CO. 
KALAMAZOO*  MICH. 


)  BRANCHES: 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
No.Kansas  City. Mo. 
■  No,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

Elegantly  eneraved  THIN  MODEL,  GOLD  FINISHED  double  Hunting  case, 
7  jewel  American  lever  movement,  stem  wind  and  Btem  8et.  20  year  guarantee 
■ent  with  each  watch.  Long  gold  finished  chain  for  Ladles,  fob  or  vest  chain  for 

$3.75  GT2 


*0  Year  Ouaran.ee  ^SOH^^S^MQDEL 
EXAMINATION  FREE.  Let  n«  eendlt  COD.  to  joox 
tou  examlo.lt,  If  tou  think  it  is  .bargain  and  squal  to  anj  I1S.U0  watch  paj 
lb.  express  agsntout  Special  p,ic.»3.75.  M.etlor.  UdiM'.M.t. ,BO r  Bojs  JIM. 
HUNTER  WATCH   CO..  DEPT    641  CHICAGO.ItU 


Hide  and  Seek 

It  was  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady, 
And  a  boy  that  was  half-past  three; 

And  the  way  that  they  played  together 
Was  beautiful  to  see. 

She  couldn't  go  running  and  jumping, 
And  the  boy    no  more  could  he, 

For  he  was  a  thin  little  fellow, 
With  a  thin  little  twisted  knee. 

They  sat  in  the  yellow  sunlight, 

Out  under  the  maple  tree, 
And  the  game  that  they  played  I'll  tell 
you, 

Just'  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

It  was  hide-and-go-seek  they  were  play- 
ing, 

Though  you'd  never  had  known   it  to 
be — 

With  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady 
And  the  boy  with  the  twisted  knee. 

The  boy  would  bend  his  face  down 
On  his  one  little  sound  right  knee, 

And  he'd  guess  where  she  was  hiding, 
In  guesses  one,  two,  three! 

"Tou  are  in  the  china  closet!" 

He  would  cry  and  laugh  with  glee- 
It  wasn't  the  china  closet, 

But  still  he  had  two  and  three. 

"You  are  in  papa's  big  bed  room, 

In  the  chest  with  the  queer  old  key!" 
And     she    said,    "You   are     warm  and 
warmer, 

But  you're  not  quite  right,"  said  she. 

"It  can't  be  the  little  cupboard 
Where  mamma's  things  used  to  be, 

So  it  must  be  the  clothespress,  gran'ma!" 
And  he  found  her  with  his  three. 

Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  fin- 
gers, 

That  were  wrinkled  and  white  and  wee, 
And    she    guessed    where    the    boy  was 
hiding, 

AYith  a  one  and  a  two  and  a  three. 

— H.  C.  Bunner. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FREE 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton.  D.  C. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
FARMER  will  not  knowingly  pub- 
lish an  advertisement  of  an  unrelia- 
ble firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do 
exactly  as  it  advertises.  Any  sub- 
scriber who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in  his 
advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  us  his  claim  for  adjustment 
or  collection. 


Our  Home  Chat. 

A  character  in  a  well  known  novel 
is  made  to  say,  "I  think  I  have  as 
much  sympathy  as  anyone,  but  when 
a  body  wants  me  to  put  a  spigot  in 
and  let  it  run  all  the  time,  I  find  it 
does  give  out."  Who  has  not  a 
friend,  relative  or  acquaintance  who 
has  a  tale  of  woe  to  tell  every  time 
you  see  her?  She  is  constantly  ask- 
ing for  and  expecting  sympathy. 
Sometimes  she  has  real  troubles  and 
deserves  pity;  oftener  her  troubles 
are  merely  imaginary. 

There  is  a  charming  woman  of  my 
acquaintance  whose  fount  of  compas- 
sion never  seems  to  run  dry.  It  is  al- 
most a  pleasure  to  be  in  trouble  just 
to  experience  the  swetness  of  her 
sympathy.  She  draws  the  sad  and 
distressed  to  her  as  a  field  of  clover 
draws  the  bees.  Her  home  is  a  refuge 
for.  the  afflicted,  from  the  tearful 
young  creature  who  didn't  get  an  in- 
vitation to  the  last  dance,  to  the 
widow  left  penniless  with  three  small 
children  to  care  for.  No  one  who  sees 
her  goes  away  quite  so  hopeless  as 
she  came.  Such  a  power  for  com- 
forting and  strengthening  others  is 
a  beautiful  gift.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
have  such  a  friend.  But  do  people 
appreciate  it?  Do  they  realize  that 
such  sympathy  costs  the  giver  some- 
thing? They  take  advantage  of  it 
certainly,  and  use  her  time  and 
strength  as  if  it  were  their  own.  Her 
work  taxes  her  powers  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, but  her  friends  take  no  account 
of  that.  Weary  as  they  know  she  of- 
ten is  at  night,  they  flock  to  her 
with  their  woes  and  use  the  time  she 
should  have  for  rest  and  recreation. 
Often  she  spends  the  strength  she 
needs  for  her  own  work  in  comfort- 
ing someone  who  needs  help  less 
than  she,  herself,  does. 

The  gift  of  sympathy  is  a  great 
gift,  but  have  we  any  right  to  impose 
upon  others  just  because  they  help 
us?  Is  it  any  compensation  for  an 
evening  or  afternoon  of  rest  or  enjoy- 


ment missed  to  have  someone  say, 
"O,  you  have  helped  me  so  much?" 
It  is  a  bad  habit  to  get  into  to — that 
of  telling  all  our  difficulties  and 
perplexities  instead  of  working  out 
our  own  problems,  and  our  friends 
are  perfectly  justified,  when  we  have 
acquired  this  habit,  in  running  when 
they  see  us  coming.  And  besides, 
the  more  we  talk  about  our  troubles 
the  faster  they  seem  to  multiply. 

THE  EDITOR. 


The  Girl  and  the  Home 

In  my  young  days  I  seldom  heard 
the  remarks  among  my  girl  friends 
then  that  I  hear  from  my  girl 
friends  now.  You  would  think,  to 
hear  many  of  the  girls  talk,  that 
they  actually  hated  kitchen  work  as 
the  devil  is  supposed  to  hate  holy 
water.  "No  washing  and  ironing 
for  me,"  says  one.  "I  despise  sweep- 
ing and  washing  dishes,"  declares 
another.  "No  early  rising  in  mine," 
asserts  another,  "and  neither  do  I 
cook  for  hired  hands  as  my  mother 
did."  "I  hate  cooking,  anyway," 
adds  another,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  rigmarole  of  domestic  duties 
that  you  should  expect  to  do  if  you 
marry  a  working  man,  and  most  of 
you  will. 

The  girl  who  talks  this  way  often 
thinks  better  afterward,  but  not  al- 
ways is  this  the  case.  Through  ig- 
norance of  what  she  promised 
tacitly  in  her  marriage  vow,  she  sets 
out  to  make  trouble  for  her  hus- 
hand  forthwith  in  refusing  to  do 
her  share. 

I  wonder  how  it  would  sound  for 
a  young  man  to  be  everlastingly 
bragging  how  he  was  going  to  keep 
from  doing  his  share  of  making  a 
living  for  the  woman  he  was  to 
marry?  Wouldn't  you  think  he  was 
a  poor,  no-account  stick  of  a  man? 
Now,  what  do  you  suppose  a  young 
man  worth  while  thinks  when  he 
hears  you  making  plans  to  get  out 
of  keeping  your  own  house  as  far 
as  it  lies  in  your  power  to  keep  out 
of  it?  No  wonder  that  many  young 
men  nowadays  take  a  long  time  in 
making  up  their  minds  about  mar- 
rying. To  be  expected  to  make  the 
kind  of  a  living  a  girl  expects  to 
have  made  for  her  today,  and  get 
the  domestic  return  shorn  of  every- 
thing that  means  muscle  work  on 
her  part,  is  enough  to  put  most 
young  men  to  their  wit's  end  when 
it  comes  to  making  up  their  minds 
in  this  question. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


The  Lunch  Box 

School  days  are  with  us  once 
more,  and  lunch  boxes  must  be 
packed,  in  many  cases,  for  the  lads 
and  lassies. 

Try  and  make  them  as  daintily 
and  wholesomely  attractive  as  pos- 
sible, as  well  as  nourishing  and  wrell 
balanced,  if  you/  would  keep  the  lit- 
tle people  in  good  trim  and  get  the 
best  results  both  in  work  and  de- 
portment. Remember  that  the  di- 
gestion may  be  ruined  for  life  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  a  child's 
life. 

Lay  in  a  stock  of  paraffin  paper 
and  wrap  each  article  of  food  as  it 
is  packed,  for  nothing  so  thoroughly 
spoils  an  otherwise  good  lunch  as 


bread,  meat,  cake  and  pickles  re- 
posing side  by  side,  each  having 
acquired  the  flavor  of  the  other. 

Do  not  allow  too  much  sameness 
to  creep  in  from  week  to  week.  Slip 
in  occasionally  some  little  extra  as 
a  surprise.  Grownups  are  too  apt 
to  forget  how  long  and  hard  the 
school  day  is  to  a  growing  child, 
particularly  if  of  a  high-strung, 
nervous  disposition,  and  a  tempting 
lunch,  supplying  necessary  elements 
for  nutrition  and  repair,  makes  the 
afternoon  go  with  an  easier  swing 
and  keeps  the  vigorous,  clamoring 
little  engine  that  works  the  young 
life  strong  and  lusty  and  in  good 
trim. 

See  that  the  box  is  thoroughly 
aired  and  scalded  each  night,  else 
it  will  become  musty  and  the  fresh 
food  take  on  an  unpleasant  taste 
after  being  within  it  a  short  time. 

Sandwiches  may  be  gotten  up  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  many  "left- 
overs" used,  thus  giving  a  welcome 
change  from  day  to  day,  but  see  that 
the  bread  is  cut  evenly  and  thin  and 
well  buttered. 

For  a  change  from  the  time- 
honored  meat  sandwich,  try  occa- 
sionally a  filling  of  soft  cream 
cheese,  into  which  a  quantity  of 
chopped  or  flaked  nut  meats  have 
been  mixed;  a  potato  salad  filling; 
lemon  butter  filling;  egg  and  let- 
tuce sandwiches;  a  teaspoonful  of 
mayonnaise  with  fish  filling.  The 
cream  cheese  and  nut  filling  is  par- 
ticularly nutritious. 

Plan  always  to  have  some  kind 
of  fruit,  either  fresh  or  dried,  in 
the  box.  Apples  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon.  Besides  being  a  relish 
they  are  a  most  desirable  tonic  for 
the  system.  Raisins,  too,  are  par- 
ticularly nutritious,  while  dates 
and  bananas  are  two  of  the  most 
perfect  foods  known,  but  the  banana, 
in  order  to  be  readily  digestible, 
must  be  dead  ripe,  the  skin  slightly 
muddy  in  appearance  and  covered 
with  small  brown  spots. 

Peanuts  and  popcorn  supply  just 
those  heat-producing,  fat-forming 
elements  which  the  system  requires 
in  cold  weather;  likewise  sweet 
chocolate. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  a  child's  craving  for  sweets  is 
normal  and  healthy;  but  supply 
them  in  a  wholesome  form.  Sweet 
chocolate,  corn  balls,  maple  sugar, 
a  sandwich  filling  of  moist  brown 
sugar,  are  much  better  for  the  child 
than  an  over-abundance  of  pastry, 
which,  even  in  children,  clogs  the 
system,  causing  headache  and  bil- 
iousness.        LOU   D.  STEARNS. 


Timely  Recipes 

Spiced  Grapes — Pick  from  stems 
six  pounds  of  ripe  grapes,  separate 
pulp  from  skins.  Cook  separately 
in  kettles;  after  cooking  thirty  min- 
utes each,  mash  pulp  well  through 
a  sieve,  then  add  to  the  skins,  with 
one  cup  of  vinegar,  teaspoonful  of 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice.  Boil 
until  thick  and  put  in  jelly  glasses'. 

Pickled  Berries^ — Make  a  syrup  of 
four  pounds  of  sugar  and  pint  of 
vinegar,  bringing  it  to  a  boil.  Drop 
in  berries,  cook  until  they  are  ten- 
der and  seal  in  jars.  Do  not  use  any 
spicesv  HELEN  A.  LYMAN. 
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^Write  quick  and  save^ 
,  40%  t°  60%  on  your 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

Ml  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 
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Description  of  Patterns 

6234— A   Practical    Walst-This  design  is 
to  b<:  classed  with  shirt-waists.     It  has 
two  tucks  at  each  side  of  the  front,  but 
the  back  is  plain.    The  closing  is  made 
with  a  box  plait,  or  without,  as  preferred, 
and  the  neck  is  trimmed  with  either  a 
standing    collar    or    a    flat,  ornamental 
one,  both  being  provided  In  the  pattern,  j 
This  style  la  good  for  crepe  materials.  J 
linen,  gingham,  cambric,  pongee  and  the, 
like.    The  pattern  6234  is  cut  In  sizes  34 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure.    Medium  slzo1 
requires  2%   yards   of   36-lncii    material.  ' 

6186— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
—This  dress  is  made  with  a  three-gored 
skirt.    The  skirt  can  be  made  with  either  ( 
the    high    or    regulation    Walatlfna.  The 
dress  Is  made  with  a  sailor  collar.  Serge 
or  linen  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress.  ' 
Pattern  1038  ll  cut  In  sizes  14,  16  and  18 ' 
years      Medium   slzo   requires  4%  yards 
of  36-Inch  material. 

6172— A    Now   Kour-Oore    Skirt— For   all  ■ 
tailor-made   styles    and    also    for    many  j 
others  the  skirt   with   pleats  somewhere 
about  It  Is  a  pronounced   favorite.  The 
Illustration  shows  one  of  the  latest  Ideas  j 
along  these  lines.     The  four  gores  give! 
a  center  back  seam,  and  the  side  front 
seam  provides  a  con ven lent  place  for  the 
closing.    The  small  cluster  of  pleats  In- 


serted at  the  lower  edge  gives  a  little 
welcome  freedom  in  walking.  The  skirt 
pattern  6172  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  Inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6199— Girls'  loess—  This  smart  little 
dress  offers  several  novelties  in  its  con- 
struction. It  is  virtually  of  sacque  cut, 
although  It  has  a  little  skirt  or  three 
pieces.  These  are  so  flat  and  continue 
so  well  the  outline  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  dress  that  they  are  hardly  noticeable, 
the  more  so  as  their  Junction  with  the 
waist  Is  concealed  beneath  a  belt.  Tin- 
dress  pattern  No.  6199  Is  rut  In  sizes  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium  slzo  requires 
2%  yards  of  36-Inch  material. 

603H—  Hoys'  Sult-Thls  pretty  suit  has  a 
very  deep  yoke  In  front  and  back,  a 
wide  sailor  collar  and  a  *le?ve  with  a 
pleat  down  the  outside.  The  blouse  slips 
on  over  the  hnud  and  may  have  tucks 
down  the  front  or  not,  as  dephed.  Thr» 
trousers  are  gathered  at  (be  Itm-  Pop- 
lin, serge,  linen,  heavy  gingham  nnd  sim- 
ilar BMiteriS.il  an-  used  In  making  thes» 
suits.  The  suit  pattern  No.  6038  Is  cut 
In  sizes  2,  4  and  fi  years.  Medium  »lz» 
requires  3Vi  yards  of  W-lnofa  material. 

8266T  —  One-Inch  S< -allop— Th<<  pattern 
consists  of  three  yards  of  fancy  deal  I  op- 
ing with  a  design  In  Kim'  h  and  eyelet  or 
solid  embroidery. 


Saved  $327 

'The  barn  is  a  dandy^ 
and  we  feel  greatly  in- 
debted to  you.   The  same 
quality  of  lumber  here  would  1 
cost  nearly  one  half  more. 
J.  D.  Johnson, 
Spring'  Creek  Ranch, 
Fallon,  Mont. 
June  17,  '13. 


Saved 
$200  to  $300 

'My  carpenter  thinks 
my  car  of  lumber  the 
best  that  ever  came  into 
Marion.     I  saved  $200  to  | 
1$300." 

Abraham  Duerksen, 
Marion  Junction, 
So.  Dakota. 
May  21,  '13. 


Saved 
over  $200 

'You  saved  me  over 
$200.     I  would  advise 
the  farmers  to  buy  their 
!  lumber  from  the  Hewitt- 
-Lea-Funck Co. 

S.  B.  Dillenburg, 


If  you  are  going  to  build  this  fall,  don't 
fail  to  send  your  bill  of  materials  to 
Hevvitt-Lea-Funck  for  prices.  You  can 
save  40%  to  60%  and  get  better  lumber 
and  millwork  for  your  money. 

Buy  direct  from  our  six  mills 

We  control  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  timber  in 
Pacific  Coast  States — all  the  cutting,  logging  and 
manufacturing  of  lumber  and  millwork  takes  place 
under  one  continuous  operation,  under  one  over- 
head expense,  effecting  a  tremendous  saving — and 
you  get  the  benefit. 

Five  middlemen — wholesaler,  jobber,  commission 
man,  salesman  and  dealer — get  fat  profits  when 
you  buy  of  your  local  dealer.  No  wonder  lumber 
prices  are  high.  By  selling  you  direct  we  save 
you  40%  to  60%  and  give  you  better  material. 

Quick  delivery — satisfaction  guaranteed 

We  m?4c-  shipments  within  2x  to  4S  hours  after  order  is  re- 
ceived Shipments  reach  destination  within  an  average  of  two 
weeks.  Write  today  for  price  list.  Better  still  send  your  list 
of  materials  for  guaranteed  prices,  freight  prepaid.  Money 
back  unless  satisfied.    Mail  coupon  today. 

Silos  at  40%  to  60%  saving 

Seattle  Silos  of  one-piece  clear  fir  staves  and'patented  swing- 
ing doors  are  the  best  value  on  the  market. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co., 

460  Union  Ave.  Seattle,  Wash. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.,  460  Unioa  Ave. ,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Send  following,  quoting  prices,  delivered  my  station. 

Be  sure  to  write  plainly. 
|    |  Catalog  lumber  and  millwork  Q  Special  Silo  folder 


Pierz,  Minn. 
June  17,  *13. 


Name- 


Business. 


Address 


I  am  planning  to  build  as  follows 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


gives  lasting-  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  keep  life  in 
Genasco  through  all  kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roofs. 

This  makes  them  proof  against  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkalis  and 
acids.    It  is  the  economical  rooting  for  every  building  on  the  l.irm. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  GeaUCO.  Tho  Kant-LrrtU  Klert  Conns  with  every  roll  of  (mouth 
surface  GenaaOQ — docs  away  with  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

I.art;*".t  producer*  "t  tt%|»h.ilt,  and  l.i*tfr«t 
m.uiuUcturcrs  "t  rcaily  rooting  In  tho  HurM. 
York  San  I  runcisco  Chicago 


RunningWater 

In  House  and  Barn  at  even  , 
tomperature  Winter  or  Sum-aMfA 
mar  at  8mall  Coat.      Bpi^S?  a  o£ 

Sand  Poll*)  for  Naw  Water  Supolr  L^bVJHlJTaC 

Plan    II  will  t'ina  you  100  alolufaa  ^MwWtfw 
of  •  l  in  actual  uaa     Da  II  Now.  *BL 
Aarmalar  0a.,  1144  0.  Oampball  »«.,  Ohlaoga^J^ 


18c 


This  Cotipon  and 

Kood  for  tho  noxf  num- 
b«>rn  of  all  of  iht«  fol- 
Iowiik  mnKazliH'H: 

I  'I.  I  hi  Inl  Itnvlow. 
Mrf'lurp'p  Maanelne. 
Ladlea'  World. 
AiMre«P.  Ttr«ntl»th  C«nt"ry  r»rm<»r 
Omaha,  Hob. 
V  .   ' 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR  . . . 

( POSTPAID  ) 

A  now  (Million  (Full  and  Wlnlor, 
1  !i  1  g<  I  I  Ihhui'  )  of  V.  V  B  It  V 
\\  < )  M  A  N  Mi  l!  OWN  Hltl  NS- 
M\ki:i(,  IHiiHtrntlnK  200  np-to- 
dull'  and  h 1 1 y  madr  i  : i  r 1 1 1 < •  1 1 1  ■ .  for 
IndlrH.  ni Ihhopj  and  <  hlldron,  Ih  now 
roady.  To  thoao  ordering  a  pat- 
lern.  wo  will  actul  l h l«  I  tic  book, 
pout  paid,  for  5c  extra;  without 
pattern,  I  Or.  AddreBH  all  onb  rn 
tof  pnttorne  and  hooka  to 

Pattcra  i><  p«i •  in'---.', 
Tweatlath  Ow  Iiitj  I'lmnor, 

Omalia,  \>l>. 
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GOING  a -field  in  Mitchell  wagons 
has  been  the  habit  of  generations 
of  American  farmers. 

It's  going  to  be  the  habit  of  generations  to 
come;  for  the  same  old  company  that's  been 
making  Mitchell  wagons  for  79  years — ever 
since  1834 — is  going  to  continue  making  them 
in  the  same  honest  way  and  of  the  same  good 
material  that  has  made  the  Mitchell  known 
everywhere  as  Old  Reliable. 

If  you  will  study  how  the  Mitchell  wagon  is  made  to  have 
strength,  light  -  draft,  and  long-life  built  into  it  you 
will  see  why  your  next  wagon  should  be  a  Mitchell. 

Foor  prices  write  the  factory  or  the  nearest  branch  house  or  representative: 
Mitchell  Motor  Co.  of  Dallas,  Dallas.  Texas. 

Mitchell  Motor  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mitchell  Motor  Co.  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mitchell-Lewis  Motor  Co.,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  G.  Nelson,  1117  Farnam  Street,  Omaha.  Neb. 

C.  W.  Keith,  1533  Wazee  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mitchell-  Lewis  Motor  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 


POWERFUL-AIR  RIFLE Length  32inches-  Wo  k 


FREE 


i  ing  parts  of  the  best  grades 
of  steel.  The  etock  is  finely  polished  walnut.  Shoots  small  game.  Power- 
ful, accurate,  durable.  You  can  have  this  air  rifle  for  distributing  only  8  of  our  fast 
celling  art  pictures  at  25  cents  on  our  special  offer.     Everybody  will  take  one. 
IT    COSTS    YOU    NOTHING  to  try,  as  we  take  back  those  you  can't  d^Doee  of. 
Send  no  money,  just  your  name  and  address.     M.  O.  SE&TZ.  9-D  81.  CHICAGO. 


E 


Pay  No  More 
Than  Wittes  Price 


Get  my  latest  Reduced  Factory  Prices,  and  ■ 
my  great  new  Free  Book  before  you  buy  any  en- 
gine. Be  your  own  dealer,  and  make  a]  1  middle- 
men's profltf.  I  quote  you  direct,  under  all  other 
good  engines  and  save  you  half  the  usual  prices. 

WITTE  Engines 

GASOLINE. GAS,  AND  KEROSENE 


64  styles  and  sizes,  1M  to  40  H.P.  Standard  for 
27  years.  Recommended  by  users  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Use  kerosene  and  other  low  grade  fuels, 
besides  gasoline  and  gae.  Cheaper  power.  No 
watching.  No  Cranking  to  Start.  Electric  appa- 
ratus Insures  easy  starting.  Continuous  running 
summer  or  winter,  day  and  night,  if  necessary, 

Return  Mail 


HI 

Days 
Free 

Hi 


The  Grip 
That  Will  Not  Slip 

The  grip  of  the  SQUARE  DEAL  ie  exem- 
plified in  every  knot  on  SQUARE  DEAL 

Fence.   You  Bhould  get  acquainted 
with  thia  grip  if  you  want  fence  that  ' 
will  cost  you  less- and  last  longest. 
Stock  cannot  go  through  it  or  under  it. 

Square  Peal  Fence 

has  one-piece  Btay  wires  — 33  to  | 
every  rod.   Each  etay  wire  acta  as  a  post. 
There  are  many  other  reasons  you  should  know 
about.    Write  ua  for  price  list,  dealer's  name, 
'  and  we  will  aend  you  Kopp's  New  Calculator— 
worth  its  weight  in  gold— FREE.  (30) 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

I930lndustrial  St.  PEORIA.  ILL.;' 


You  can  buy  any  cut  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  8 
cents  per  square  inch,  cash  with  or- 
der— not  less  than  75  cents  for  any 
one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  at 
once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind. 


Equal  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

pin  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade  i 
lot  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large  ' 
'  auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
l  not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 
!  appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  j 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  .  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Harvey  Spring  Co.,  762 17il>Si.,  Racine,  Wis. 


EY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS? 


J-M  ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 


Made  of  Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt- 
all  mineral.  Contains  nothing  to  deteriorate.  Never 
I  needs  coating,  gravel  or  other  protection.  Cheap- 
I  est-per-year  roofing.   Gives  perfect  fire  protection. 
Write  for  Book  No.  3285 
n.W.  JOHBS  UAKTILLE  CO.,  New  York  and  All  LarBe  CUies 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


Old-Time  Stone  Bruise 

Powderville,  Mont.:  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  a  rooster  that 
is  very  lame?  The  ball  of  the  foot  seems 
to  be  swollen.  Last  year  we  had  one 
in  same  fix.  We  nanced  the  swelling,  but 
nothing  came  out  except  some  blood.  The 
bird  gradually  grew  worse  and  died. 

Answer — it  might  have  been 
rheumatism,  or  a  mere  hurt  to  the 
foot  that  caused  an  inflamation;  but 
if  rheumatism,  the  whole  leg  would 
have  been  involved  before  death;  and 
if  a  mere  hurt,  it  would  have  recov- 
ered. Both  cases  are  likely  to  have 
been  due  to  continued  bruising  of  the 
ball  of  the  foot  by  repeated  jumping 
from  high  roosts  or  high  fences  on 
hard  floors  or  ground,  or  the  roost 
being  too  small  and  the  nails  of  the 
foot  rubbing  into  the  tender  foot 
ball. 

This  is  called  corns,  bumble  foot 
or  stone  bruise.  An  abcess  some- 
times forms  very  close  to  the  bone, 
and  from  long  suffering  the  fowl  may 
dwindle  and  die.  For  a  first  remedy 
soak  the  inflamed  foot  in  warm 
water  often,  and  put  the  fowl  by  it- 
self in  a  straw  bottomed  coop  or  a 
grassy  spot.  If  this  will  not  reduce 
the  inflamation  in  a  couple  of  days 
then  a  sharp  knife  must  be  inserted 
deep  into  the  trouble,  and  this  wound 
washed  out  every  day  with  peroxide, 
then  poulticed  and  bandaged.  As  a 
rule,  if  this  is  done  and  the  bird 
kept  quiet,  it  soon  recovers. 

Several  Questions 

M.  D.  F. :  Will  you  kindly  answer  a 
few  questions  for  me  in  your  line  of 
work?  Would  seven  acres— which  space 
includes  a  small  house  and  stable  yard- 
be  enough  ground  on  which  to  build  up 
a  poultry  plant?  Is  it  true  that  certain 
flocks  of  chickens  show  a  tendency  to 
die  of  apoplexy?  Can  you  yard  leghorns 
successfully?  Where  would  I  find  head- 
quarters of  the  Rhode  Island  club?  What 
do  you  think  of  hollow  tile  for  a  poultry 
house? 

Answer — Seven  acrea  would  be 
enough.  On  this  you  could  raise 
much  feed  and  green  stuff  for  the 
fowls.  You  must  yard  them  away 
from  using  all  of  the  ground  all  of 
the  time.  Yes,  certain  flocks  show  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy.  Flocks  that 
are  closely  inbred  will  show  many 
individual^  given  to  this  trouble. 
Leghorns  are  yarded  successfully, 
but  not  so  successfully  at  all  times 
as  some  of  the  larger  breeds.  Write 
to  W.  H.  Card,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Hollow  tile,  so  claim  is  made,  is  best 
of  all  materials  for  a  poultry  house 
that  is  to  be  stationary.  It  is  both 
moisture  and  vermin  proof,  and  can 
easily  be  built  rat  proof.  It  will  not 
burn  or  need  repair.  It  will  keep  out 
cold  in  winter,  heat  in  summer. 
Could  more  be  said? 

Poultry  Truths 

Uuless  you  are  an  expert  in  poultry 
breeding,  better  buy  new  blood  in 
the  male  line  every  two  years.  But 
get  as  good  as  you  discarded.  Get 
stock  from  heavy  laying  hens.  You 
cannot  get  good  layers  by  any  other 
system,  whether  it  be  by  lucky  chance 
or  forethought  on  your  part. 

*  *  * 

Mated  pigeons  are  true  to  each 
other  and  live  in  harmony  Avith  all 
other  mated  pairs.    The  male  helps 


the  female  build  the  nest,  and  helps 
her  feed  the  young.  He  also  shares 
the  brooding  time.  She  will  usually 
come  off  the  nest  at  10  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  immediately  he  takes  her 
place  on  the  nest.  She  will  remain 
off  until  something  near  4  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  sne  resumes  her  duty 
until  the  forenoon  Hour  next  day.  He 
stays  on  guard  nearby. 

*  *  * 

Crowding  chickens  in  close  quart- 
ers often  makes  them  cannibals. 
They  want  to  eat  each  other  up. 
More  often  than  not  they  start  on 
the  head,  but  I  have  known  them  to 
begin  on  the  feet  and  literally  eat 
them  off.  Young  chickens  or  pullets 
make  the  worst  cannibals.  Quite 
often  simply  changing  to  fewer  in  the 
pen  will  remedy  the  trouble  and  if 
this  will  not  do,  giving  them  good 
range  will  entirely  change  their 
bloodthirsty  desires. 

*  *  * 

The  best  of  English  poultry  au- 
thorities ascribes  our  great  lossess 
in  poultry  breeding  to  the  immature 
stock  we  use.  How  true  this  is  on 
the  farm,  and  how  widely  spread. 
"No  breeder-  should  breed  from  less 
than  2-year-old  hens,"  this  authority 
declares.  "If  this  were  the  rule,  we 
would  have  hardy  breeds  of  fowls 
and  few  poultry  afflictions."  Of 
course  this  is  not  a  new  doctrine. 
Most  of  us  knew  it.  It  will  hold  good 
if  the  2-year-old  hens  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  but  it  is  not  always  true 
on  the  other  side,  as  the  year-old 
male,  strong  and  healthy,  will  pro- 
duce hardy  chicks. 

*  *  * 

Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  any  one  breed  be- 
cause someone  has  succeeded  with 
it;  you  can  have  success  with  any 
popular  breed  by  giving  the  require- 
ments of  the  breed  careful  thought. 
The  man  without  experience  should 
never  begin  with  the  fancy,  and 
even  with  experience  he  must  have 
the  money  necessary  in  this  line  to 
buy  the  best.  Egg  farming  pays  best 
for  the  person  with  limited  capital 
and  time,  as  its  problems  are  more 
easily  acquired. 

*  *  $ 

When  the  weather  begins  to  turn 
cool  and  the  insects  to  disappear  then 
you  must  increase  the  home  feeding 
of  the  growing  turkeys.  Don't  begin 
feeding  heavily  at  first,  but  increase 
after  a  bit.  Don't  try  to  confine 
them.  Feed  enough  so  that  they  will 
come  up  regularly  for  their  feed,  and 
don't  feed  them  with  the  chickens. 
This  is  one  way  they  learn  to  get 
lazy  and  hang  about,  and  next  thing 
they  are  diseased.  Feed  old  corn, 
and  alternate  this  with  wheat.  Give 
occasional  feeds  of  soaked  oats.  Put 
bran  slightly  salted  out  dry  for  them 
to  pick  at.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
sour  milk  set  this  out  regularly  for 
them.  This  promotes  digestion  and 
heads   off   intestinal  trouble. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Blocks  of  wood  can  be  hardened 
and  waterproofed  for  a  number  of 
purposes  by  boiling  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  olive  oil. 
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Interesting  Talk  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Sept.  13 
— This  letter  is  about  the 
great  American  Abraham, 
the  patriarch  of  our  agri- 
cultural interests,  boss  farmer  of  the 
United  States.  I  might  rather  say 
the  boss  of  the  farmers,  for  it  is 
about  the  man  who  is  at  the  head 
of  our  great  farming  industry,  the 
one  whom  of  all  others  Uncle  Sam 
has  chosen  for  the  next  four  years 
to  devote  his  time  and  brains  to  the 
bettering  of  the  farm  and  the  farm- 
ers. 

I  refer  to  the  new  secretary  of 
agriculture,  David  Franklin  Hous- 
ton, a  live  man  in  a  live  place,  and 
the  place  which  many  think  is  just 
now  more  important  than  any  other 
on  our  big  patch  of  this  great,  round 
earth. 

David  Houston  is  at  the  head  of 
our  agricultural  industry.  Do  you 
understand  what  that  means?  He 
Is  in  charge  of  the  business  that 
makes  the  wheels  of  the  United 
States  go  round.  He  has  the  keys 
of  the  treasure  vaults  which  fill  our 
pockets  and  furnish  the  money  to 
remedy  our  financial  mistakes.  He 
is  the  boss  workman  over  the  mine 
out  of  which  we  annually  take  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  dollars,  know- 
ing that  an  equal  or  greater  sum 
will  be  hoisted  up  the  same  shaft 
year  after  year  for  generations  to 
come.  The  output  of  that  mine  last 
year  was  $9,500,000,000,  and  within 
the  last  sixteen  years,  according  to 
Secretary  Wilson,  it  has  amounted 
to  more  than  $105,000,000,000. 

What  the  Figures  Mean 

One  hundred  and  five  billion  dol- 
lars! The  sum  gives  no  idea  except 
that  of  big  figures.  How  much  is 
it?  Is  there  anything  that  will  give 
us  a  comparison?  I  have  before  me 
the  assets  of  the  greatest  countries 
on  earth.  The  United  States  leads 
and  next  comes  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  has  more  money  than 
any  other  nation  outside  of  our  own, 
and  Russia  has  by  far  the  most 
land.  You  could  sell  out  Great 
Britain  at  its  own  valuation  and  the 
sum  realized  would  be  only  seventy 
billions.  You  could  carve  up  Russia 
and  peddle  out  its  territories  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  and  the  total  amount 
would  be  only  thirty-five  billions. 
Now,  if  you  add  the  two  together, 
you  will  have  one  hundred  and  five 
billions,  or  just  what  we  have  got- 
ten out  of  our  soil  in  the  last  six- 
teen years.  You  have  heard  of  the 
fat  woolen  stockings  of  France,  the 
mighty  industries  of  economical 
GFermany  and  the  wealth  of  the  Aus- 
trian*, which  they  spend  so  freely 
en  human  enjoyment.  All  the  riches 
of  France,  Germany  and  Austria  are 
not  equal  to  that  sum,  and  if  you 
RhOUld  take  every  dollar  in  r.-isli  and 
in  nropcrty  out  of  Italy,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Holland,  Portugal  and  Swit- 
zerland and  add  them  together  they 
rVOUld  not  make  much  more  than 
one-third  of  the  amount  the  good 
red  earth  has  poured  into  our  pock- 
ets. She  gave  us  last  year  almost 
let  billions,  and  at  the  same  rati  91 
production  she  will  within  the  next, 
thirteen  years  spill  out  enough  to 
more  than  equal  all  the  wealth  we 
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David  D.  Houston,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

have  now.  Our  total  assets  are  es 
timated  at  $125,000,000,000.  They 
are  only  16  per  cent  more  than  what 
we  have  taken  out  of  the  earth  since 
your  daughter  or  sweetheart  who  is 
sweet  16  first  set  foot  upon  it.  The 
debts  of  all  the  nations  are  less  than 
$40,000,000.  We  take  almost  one- 
quarter  as  much  every  year  out  of 
our  soil.  How  is  that  for  a  busi- 
ness in  these  days  of  big  businesses? 

Meeting  the  Big  Man 

And  now  just  a  word  about  the 
man  at  the  head  of  the  business.  I 
had  my  first  meeting  with  him  to- 
day, in  his  office  at  the  Agricultural 
department,  and  we  spent  an  hour 
or  so  talking  along  the  lines  of  his 
great  undertaking.  He  seems  a  big 
roan,  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  size  up 
to  the  job.  Indeed,  Mr.  Houston 
looks  more  like  a  business  man  than 
a  farmer.  He  is  tall,  straight  and 
broad-shouldered.  He  wears  busi- 
ness clothes  and  he  talks  in  a  prac- 
tical way.  He  has  a  serious  face, 
with  dark  eyes,  which  smile  now 
and  then,  indicating  a  strong  sense 
of  humor.  He  speaks  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, and  his  words  are  well  chosen. 
He  thinks  in  paragraphs,  and  it 
takes  close  attention  to  follow  his 
arguments.  When  you  suggest  a 
subject  he  exhausts  it,  going  to  his 
secondly,  thirdly  and  sometimes  to 
his  sixthly  before  he  gets  through. 
(  amo  from  the  Soil 

Secretary  Houston's  life  has  been 
one  of  close  thinking,  and  much  of 
his  thinking  has  been  along  agricul- 
tural lines.  He  was  burn  on  a  farm, 
and  his  father  was  well  enough  off 
to  give  his  children  a  good  educa- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  made 
them  learn  farming.  As  soon  as  lit- 
tle David  was  old  enough  to  work 
he  followed  the  plow  and  later  on 
did  every  kind  of  farm  work,  from 
hoeing  corn  to  dynamiting  stumps 
and  splitting  rails.  He  had  also  to 
plan  out  the  crop  and  see  that  it 
was  taken  to  market. 

At  the  Hame  time  he  was  Kolng  to 
school,  and  I  venture  he  liked  school 
life  better  than  farm  life.  Ho  left 
tho  farm  at  the  age  of  17.  Ho  then 
taught  country  school,  and  In  a  cer- 
tain soiiKe  he  has  b"en  a  school  man 
ever  since.  The  place  where  he 
taught  was  n  shell  of  a  house.  nltu 
ated  In  a  clearlni:.  surrounded  bv 
stumps  His  pupils  ranged  In  nKe 
from  7  to  2fi.  and  about  the  only 
advantage  he  had  over  some  of  them, 
so  ho  says,  was  that  they  had  to  do 


the  reciting.  He  was  secretly  afraid 
of  the  skill  of  one  boy  in  mathe- 
matics, of  a  young  woman  in  geog- 
raphy and  of  a  full  half  dozen  in 
Spelling,  and  still  he  knows  he  was 
not  then  below  the  average  of  those 
who  are  now  managing  the  rural 
schools  of  our  country. 

Acquires  Much  Learned  Distinction 

But  all  that  was  when  David 
Houston  was  17,  and  little  more 
than  a  boy.  He  is  a  well  educated 
man  now,  for  he  has  been  going  to 
school  ever  since.  After  teaching  he 
entered  the  chief  college  of  his  state 
of  South  Carolina,  and  graduated 
there  at  21.  Harvard  University 
made  him  a  master  of  arts  at  26, 
and  since  then  he  has  received  doc- 
tor's degrees  at  several  big  institu- 
tions. I  believe  he  got  one  or  more 
this  year. 

Mr.  Houston  has  also  had  big  po- 
sitions as  teacher.  He  has  served 
as  a  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  has  been 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas,  and  chan- 
cellor of  Washington  University  at 
St.  Louis.  He  has  also  been  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
he  was  at  the  head  of  Washington 
University  when  he  came  here.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
has  specialized  in  the  study  and 
teaching  of  economics,  and  his  pres- 
ent mission,  so  many  men  think,  is 
that  of  applying  the  latest  discov- 
eries in  modern  economics  to  the  up- 
lift of  the  farmer. 

The  new  secretary  of  agriculture 
does  not  think  that  the  farmer  has 
a  monopoly  of  the  good  things  of 
this  earth.  He  believes  that  the  city 
man  has  many  advantages  over  him. 
and  that  his  conditions  should  be  so 
improved  that  the  two  will  be  upon 
nearly  the  same  plane  as  to  health, 
education,  business  and  credit.  Said 
Mr.  Houston: 

"I  want  to  see  the  methods  of 
sanitation  which  prevail  in  the  cities 
extended  to  the  country.  Every 
rural  community  should  have  a  well 
paid  expert  physician,  and  it  shoul  I 
bo  under  the  charge  of  the  state 
board  of  health.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  eradication 
of  typhoid  fever  and  malaria  and  to 
the  elimination  of  bad  water  and 
milk'.  A  war  should  be  waged  upon 
the  mosquito  and  the  fly,  and  the 
country  schools  should  be  under 
medical  Inspection,  and  every  bo> 
and  girl  should  have  th«'  same  ad- 
vantages that  the  children  in  our 
most  advanced  cities  have  now.  We 
have  been  spending  a  great  deal  to 
develop  our  soil.  We  speixl  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  -keep 
fever  away  from  our  cattle  ami 
cholera  away  from  our  hogs.  We 
spend  other  millions  on  the  gypsy 
moth,  hut  we  lot  the  health  of  the 
community  lake  care  of  Itself.  I 
think  lb"  development  of  the  people 
and  fitting  them  to  do  their  work 
In  the  world  ns  quite  as  Important 
as  Increasing  the  crops  and  protect 
Ing  the  hog.  Take  the  fight  again  I 
(he  mouqiillo,  the  fly  and  the  hook 
worm.  They  are  the  most  destni't 
Ivo  nnlmaN  on  earth,  and  the  money 
spent   In    their    control    will  bring 
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Foolish  to  Buy 
Wood  Shingles 


M    What's  the  use  of  buying:  common  wood 
m  shingles  now  that  you  can  get  the  original 
m    and  genuine  Edwards  STEEL  Shingles  for 
■    LESS  MONEY?  Don't  wood  shingles  catch 
*   fire,  don't  they  rot,  don't  they  co»t  a  lot  of 
■    time  and  money  to  put  on  ? 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  an  Edwards  Steel 
Shingle  roof  burning  up  or  rotting.  And  it 
doesn't  take  long  to  put  them  on.  For  these 
steel  shingles  come  in  great  big  clusters 
of  100  or  more. 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Each  Edwards  Steel  Shingle  not  only  has 
thoroughly  galvanized  sides,  but  each  EDGE, 
is  dipped  in  MOLTEN  ZINC.  No  chance  of 
rust.  All  joints  are  permanently  water-tight 
as  a  result  of  our  patented  Interlocking  De- 
vice, which  takes  care  of  expansion  and 
contraction. 

DDirTC  We  sell  direct  from  factory 
■  i*l v» tj  andpaj  I  i.  Ourcost 

of  doing  business  is  divided  among  thousands 
of  sales.  Hence  our  ability  to  undcrprico 
wood  shingL-s.  You  have  been  Intending  to 
cot  our  prieea  for  noine  time.  1>»»  it  this  tune. 
Send  n  postal  now    to      -  nn.l  i:ot .  I.y  return  until. 

Catalog  DM,  the  Booting  Offer  of  tha  Age,  01t« 
ilimoiiMOns  of  roof  it  >ou  can,  ho  wo  chu  quoto 
prleo  on  tho  complete  job.  I'JO 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

'.ii.-  99S  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Largest  Makers  of  8heot  Metal  Products  In  tho  World 
•A* 
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When  you  see  Sym- 
bol No.  1  on  a  can  of 
Lincoln  Climatic  Paint,  it  assures 
you  the   most   durable,  economical 
paint  to  buy  for  use  in  a  damp  climate; 
No.  2,  for  medium;  No.  3,  for  dry;  No.  4 
for  very  dry.  The  one  kind  of  paint  made 
on  scientific  principles  to  suit  climatic 
conditions  is 

LINCOLN 


Climatic  Paint 

When  made  one  way  for  all  climates,  paint  will 
crack,  check  and  peel.  There's  a  Lincoln  Climatic 
Paint  for  each  condition.  It  is  the  paint  you  should 
buy  for  complete,  lasting  service. 

The  map  and  chart  show  your  climatic  conditions 
and  the  paintyou  need  for  this  section.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  this  paint,  and  zvrite  us  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the 

Lincoln  Climatic  Paint  Book-Free 

giving  the  history  of  our  great  paint  discovery. 

Ask  us  also  for  new,  free  booklet,  "Home  Painting 
Jobs — How  To  Do  Them" — telling  how  to  make  marred, 
scarred  surfaces  look  like  new;  how  to  make  housework 
lighter  by  using  paint  or  enamel;  how  home  painting 
can  be  done  easily  and  at  small  cost. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Lincoln  Floor  Paints,  Lincoln 
Enamels,  Lincoln  Carriage  and  Automobile  Paints,  Lin- 
Co-Lac  for  furniture  and  interior  finishes,  Lincoln  Wal- 
amo  for  giving  a  fine,  washable  finish  to  inside  walls. 

All  these  bear  the  Lincoln  Trade  Mark,  which  is 
our  endorsement  of  their  quality. 

Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Co. 

Dept.  86,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Factories:  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Dallas,  Texas 
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Sheet  Music  15cp^ 

Any  7  for  f  1.00  Postpaid 
This  music  is  the  same,  in  every  partic- 
ular, as  yon  purchase  in  Music  Stores. 
SONGS— Word  and  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 

Billy,  "A  Hit"        My  Loving    Honeyman,  "A  Hit" 
Garden  of  Roses       You  are  Ideal  of  My  Dreams 
Red  Wing  Will  Roses  Bloom  in  Heaven 

Silver  Bell  All   Aboard  for   Blanket  Bay 

Oceana  Roll  Put  Y'r  Arms  Around  Me  Honey 

I  Want  A  Girl        Killarney  My  Home  O'er  Sea 
Kiss  Me  My  Honey  Come  Josephine  in  Fly'g  M'hine 
Star  of  the  Eait       Dreams  of  Long  Ago  by  Carueo 
Railroad  Rag  There's  Mother  Old  &  Gray,  etc. 

Baby  Rose  Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 

Mysterious  Rag       Alexander's  Rag  Time  Band 
Daisies  Won't  Tell   Put  on  Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet 
Steam  Boat  Bill        When  Autumn  Leaves  are  Fall-g 
Some  of  These  Days  Meet  Me  Tonight  in  Dreamland 
You  Beautiful  Doll    Brass  Band  Ephrabam  Jones 
Casey  Jones  Where  River  Shannon  Flow* 

College  Rag  In  All  Dreams  I  Dream  of  You 

INSTRUMENTAL— Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 
Meditation,  by  Morrlwa  Star  of  Sea,  Reverie 
Kiss  of  Spring,  Waltl      Loveland,  Waltz 
Silver  Bell,   Two-Step      Moon  Winks,  Three-Stap 
Napoleon's  Last  Claris  Maple  Leaf,  Rag 
Red  Wing,   Two-Step       Beautiful  Star  of  Heaven 
Turkey  in  the  Straw        Ben-Hur  Chariot  Race 
Drifting   Leaves,  Reverie  Wedding  of  Winds,  Waltz 
Burning  of  Rome,  March  College  Life,  Two-Step 
Hamilton  Profit-Sharing   Coupons  with   all  orders 
THE  MYEEX  CO.,  240  W.  36th  St.,  N.  T. 
Kend  2c  St'p  for  "Money Saving"  Catalog 

No  Country^^^™ 

is  'better  than  the  one  in  which 
you  live.  Some  parts  of  it  may 
not  suit  you  but  there  are  many 
places  along*  the  Union  Pacific 
System  Lines  where  you  can  lo- 
cate and  he  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what 
kind  of  land  you  want — irrigated, 
suo-iirigated  or  dry  farming,  for 
general  farming,  stock-raising, 
fruit  raising,  etc. — in  the  climate 
that  best  suits.  I  will  send  you. 
the  information  that  will  h3lp  you 
locate  in  the  place  best  suited  to 
your  needs. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 
Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  1106  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA.  NEB.  


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  State*. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  BIWX,  Tergus  Palls,  Minn 


$*|  90     FOR  THIS 
JL  —  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not  A     ^>TyR?v»  ( 
a  special  lot  built  down  . '  ■4fW6wwywWL\  , 
to  a  low  price,  but  are  J    Kooo<XXX>0<>C\sH  > 
full  of  the  same  qual-  j  >  |6(XXXXXXX)$^ 
ity,   satisfaction  and)    t!jo6$$$$WWJx  I  * 
durability  which  can  •  |oc5xX$0w\)vVVl 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our  <  ,  I(XXX>O00000wl 
triple-galvanized,  high-  >  HcyxxxYxxxXXXvl 
carbon  steel  J  i  &0CV)XoO<aaaa)I 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  "ornamental  gate  is 
extra closediamondmesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.   All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  aale.  If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 


IOWA  GATE  CO.,       21  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


Wyoming  Carey  Act  Land  in  the 
Valley  of  Eden 

21,000  acres  of  land  at  50c  per  acre, 
perpetual  water  rights,  on  easy 
terms,  easier  than  paying  rent.  No 
!  droughts,  no  floods,  no  cyclones, 
no  part  in  the  U.  S.  more  healthy, 
no  better  stock  country  on  earth. 
Homes  that  pay  for  themselves. 
Splendid  markets  and  big  crops  of 
alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables  now 
Slowing'  in  the  valley.  Summer 
tourist  fares  (first  class)  daily,  and 
homeseekers'  fares  (second  class) 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Do  not  let  this  opportuni- 
tv  pass  but  write  at  once  for  full 
information  to  E.  H.  MORGAN, 
Sales  Mgr.,  Eden  Irrigation  and 
Land  Co.,  Rock  Springs,-  'Wyo. 


Address  your  orders  to  Pattern  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


more  dividends  than  that  laid  out  on 
the  boll  weevil  or  the  Texas  tick." 
War  on  the  Hookworm 

"But  are  we  not  aoing  a  great 
deal  as  to  the  hookworm,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary?" I  asked. 

"Yes,  the  work  is  going  on  in 
every  state  from  Maryland  to  Texas 
and  from  Florida  and  northern 
Kansas.  The  pest  is  prevalent  in 
all  that  region.  It  attacks  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  but  it  is  especially 
dangerous  to  the  barefooted  boy,  for 
the  wojm  usually  goes  in  through 
the  bare  feet.  Nearly  all  country 
boys  of  the  south  go  barefooted,  and 
nearly  all  are  infected.  In  one  county 
1,300  school  children  were  recently 
examined,  and  of  these  it  was  found 
that  4  6  per  cent  of  the  whites  and 
31  per  cent  of  the  negroes  had 
hookworm.  In  another  school  8  5 
per  cent  of  the  children  were  in- 
fected. The  doctors  in  Porto  Rico 
say  that  a  man  with  the  hookworm 
is  only  half  a  scholar.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  any  man  or  woman 
who  has  the  hookworm  is  half  a 
man  in  his  or  her  efficiency.  I 
think  our  development  along  such 
lines  is  quite  as  important  as  crop 
development. 

Health  and  Schools 

"I  do  not  think  the  Importance  of 
rural  health  can  be  overestimated," 
continued  Secretary  Houston.  "It 
should  be  advanced  in  every  possible 
way  and  that  especially  as  related 
to  the  schools.  We  have  now  17,- 
000,000  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  them  fail  to  pass  each  year, 
not  because  they  are  mental  de- 
fectives, but  on  account  of  their 
health.  Dr.  Gulick  has  been  inves- 
tigating the  matter.  Out  of  2  50,000 
failures  he  found  that  16  per  cent 
had  not  been  able  to  pass  on  account 
of  ill  health.  About  9  per  cent  of 
these  failures  had  bad  teeth,  ade- 
noids, defective  vision  and  other 
things  which  kept  them  back..  He 
found  that  the  children  who  had 
bad  teeth  were  on  the  average  six 
months  behind  those  with  good 
teeth.  Indeed,  Dr.  Osier  says  that 
more  damage  is  done  to  our  health 
by  bad  teeth  than  by  alcohol.  I 
think  every  child  should  be  exam- 
ined as  to  such  matters,  whether  his 
parents  wish  it  or  not,  and  that  he 
should  be  put  on  the  road  to  health. 

"In  another  investigation,"  the 
secretary  continued,  "82,000  chil- 
dren were  examined,  and  of  these 
over  53,000  proved  defective  either 
as  to  their  breathing,  sight,  tonsils, 
teeth  or  as  to  the  working  of  the 
skin.  Thirty-three  thousand  out  of 
the  82,000  had  bad  teeth.  This  con- 
dition prevailed  largely  throughout 
the  country  schools.  It  "is  being  in- 
vestigated and  remedied  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  cities.  The  work  should 
be  extended  to  every  school  in  the 
land." 

Rural  Schools  Backward 
"But  how  about  the  rural  school 
from  an  educational  standpoint?" 
said  I.  "I  thought  one  of  the  proud- 
est things  of  which  America  could 
boast  w  as  the  country  school  house." 

"That  may  be  so  iu  widely  sep- 
arated individual  instances,"  replied 
the  secretary  of  agriculture.  "It  is 
not  so  of  the  country  school  gener- 
ally. Indeed,  I  believe  our  rural 
school  is   a  national    failure.    The  ' 


largest  part-  of  the  money  spent  on 
education  in  this  country  goes  to  the 
cities.  It  sounds  well  when  we  say 
that  the  United  States  has  17,000,- 

000  school  children;  that  it  has 
$800,000,000  invested  in  school 
property,  and  that  we  spend  more 
than  $1,000,000  a  day  for  every  day 
of  the  school  yeaj  upon  training  our 
children,  but  when  you  come  to  the 
details,  as  to  the  country  communi- 
ties our  voices  sink  and  our  faces 
blush.  The  country  school  enroll- 
ment is  more  than  67  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  but  its  annual  expendi- 
tures are  less  than  40  per  cent.  It 
has  sixty-seven  out  of  every  hundred 
school  children,  and  it  receives  only 
$33  out  of  every  $100  appropriated. 
The  cost  of  teaching  a  child  in  the 
cities  averages  $33  a  year;  the 
money  spent  upon  him  in  the  coun- 
try averages  only  $13.  In  other 
words,  the  city  child-  gets  almost 
three  times  as  much  for  his  educa- 
tion as  the  country  child. 

Comparative  Costs 
"I  have  before  me  some  figures 
as  to  this  matter  of  our  city  and 
rural  education,"  continued  Mr. 
Houston.  "Here  are  a  half  dozen 
states  where  the  city  children  are 
annually  receiving  for  their  school- 
ing several  times  as  much  money  as 
the  country  children.  In  North  Car- 
olina the  city  child  gets  $15,  and  in 
Tennessee  he  has  $2  0  for  his  educa- 
tion. Iu  each  of  those  states  the 
country  child  receives  only  $5.30. 
In  Mississippi  the  annual  cost  of  ed- 
ucating every  city  child  is  $14,  while 
only  $4.50  a  head  is  spent  on  the 
children  who  go  to  school  outside  the 
cities.  In  Alabama  the  expenditure 
on  the  city  child  is  $2  0,  and  upon 
the  country  child  $4.80.  In  Mis- 
souri the  average  cost  of  teaching 
the  city  boy  is  $33,  while  that  of 
the  country  boy  is  less  than  $9.  In 
some  states  the  proportion  is  less  in 
favor  of  the  city,  although  the  city 
child  always  comes  out  ahead.  In 
Wisconsin  the  city  child  gets  $3  2  a 
year  and  the  country  child  $2  5, 
while  in  Kansas  the  city  child  re- 
ceives $3  6  and  the  country  child  less 
than  $2  0.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  all  wrong.  The  child  of  the 
country  should  have  as  good  oppor- 
tunities for  education  as  the  child  of 
the  city.  It  is  our  children  who 
form  our  greatest  national  asset,  and 

1  believe  it  will  pay  the  nation  to 
take  care  of  all  of  them  irrespective 
of  the  fact  whether  they  live  in  V~e 
city  or  country." 

Co-operation  for  Farmers 
y  and  by  the  talk  drifted  -from 
the  schools  to  the  crops,  and  from 
the  crops  to  the  best  means  of  get- 
ting money  out  of  them.  He  talked 
of  co-operation  and  organization  as 
regarding  farm  life,  and  then  took 
up  the  department  of  markets,  for 
which  congress  has  just  appropri- 
ated $50,000  and  for  which  more 
money  will  be  advanced  as  needed. 

The  secretary  believes  in  co-oper- 
ation among  the  farmers.  He  says 
that  the  farmer  has  the  biggest  bus- 
iness on  earth  in  the  amount  of  the 
product  that  he  gives  to  the  world, 
and  that  in  comparison  with  other 
big  businesses  he  gets  the  least  out 
of  it.  He  thinks  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  lack  of  organization.  The 
farmer  does  not  know  how  to  buy, 
nor  how  to  sell.     He  purchases  in 
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small  quantities  under  an  expensive 
and  objectionable  credit  system,  and 
everything  he  buys  is  from  organ- 
ized capital,  which  is  often  operated 
as  a  monopoly.  Almost  everything 
he  sells  is  to  organized  capital,  or  it 
goes  to  middlemen  or  speculators  or 
to  commission  merchants  whose  op- 
erations as  semi-public  agents  are 
almost  unregulated. 

The  department  of  public  mar- 
kets will  look  into  these  matters.  It 
will  be  directed  by  experts  who  will 
investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  the  various  products  are  sold 
and  will  give  information  to  each 
locality.  It  will  deal  with  grading 
and  packing  and  with  the  position  of 
the  middlemen.  In  such  matters,  the 
secretary  says,  the  government  can 
only  suggest  and  show  the  farmers 
how  to  go  to  work.  It  cannot  act 
as  a  marketer,  nor  will  it  buy  the 
produce  of  the  farmers.  It  will  only 
show  them  how  to  make  the  most 
money  out  of  their  goods. 

As  it  is  now,  the  secretary  believes 
that  our  farmers  are  raising  enough 
to  make  their  business  pay  well.  Our 
Agricultural  Department  and  the  ag- 
ricultural colleges  and  experiment 
stations  have  for  years  been  doing 
what  they  could  to  increase  (he  crop. 
The  mission  of  the  department  for 
the  next  administration  will  be  not 
only  to  continue  this,  but  also  to 
show  them  how  to  get  the  most 
money  out  of  their  crops,  and  how 
to  get  the  best  results  from  their 
labors.  He  wants,  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  country  life  more  livable 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it 
more  profitable. 

Just  on  the  Edge 
Speaking  of  the  crops,  I  asked  the 
secretary  as  to  our  food  supply  of  the 
future,  saying  that  many  people 
thought  the  nation  was  in  danger  of 
starving.  He  laughed  as  he  replied: 
"There  is  but  little  danger  of  that. 
We  are  on  the  edge  of  our  begin- 
ning in  productive  agriculture.  We 
have  enough  land  and  enough  good 
soil  to  produce  more  than  we  shall 
need  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  a  continent  like 
this  or  a  hemisphere  like  this  reach- 
ing the  limit  of  its  production.  As 
yet  we  have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face and  by  organization  and  iaten- 
fcive  agriculture  we  can  multiply  our 
present  output  many  fold.  What  we 
want  is  organization  and  intelligent 
co-operation,  and  that  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  the  nation  and  the 
states,  as  well  as  of  our  individual 
farmers.  If  the  more  settled  states 
would  take  the  matter  in  hand  they 
could  stimulate  their  people  into 
producing  enough  live  stock  as  a 
by-product  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  our  supply.  If  the  farmers 
would  co-operate,  they  could  do  the 
same  as  to  wheat  and  every  other 
article  of  food  about  which  the  con- 
sumer is  worrying." 

"But  how  about  the  prices,  Mr. 
Secretary?" 

"I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the 
prices  or  cost  of  living.  I  believe 
there  will  always  be  enough  and  to 
spare.  As  to  the  prices,  they  are 
regulated  by  many  things  outside  the 
farm  and  the  farmer.  The  supply 
of  gold  is  one  thing.  If  we  have  a 
superabundance  of  gold,  prices  have 
to  go  up.    And  then  there  are  other 


elements  in  the  calculation.  I  do 
not  want  to  discuss  that." 

"How  about  transportation  and 
the  farmer?" 

"The  department  is  already  doing 
a  great  deal  as  to  public  roads,  and 

it  will  continue  to  do  all  it  can  to 

i 

facilitate  transportation  by  railroad 
and  in  other  ways.  We  want  to  fa- 
cilitate the  getting  of  the  goods  to 
the  markets,  to  cheapen  the  cost  and 
to  quicken  the  transit." 

Credit  for  the  Farmer 

"Will  you  attempt  to  help  the 
farmer  as  to  his  banking  and  credit, 
Mr.  Secretary?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  we  should  do  all  we  can 
in  the  way  of  suggestions  along 
those  lines.  As  it  is  now,  the  farmer 
is  laboring  under  greater  disadvan- 
tage in  the  borrowing  of  money  than 
the  men  engaged  in  any  other  busi- 
ness. He  has  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  and  that  on  worse  terms. 


The  indebtedness  of  the  American 
farmer  all  told  is  something  like 
?6,000, 000,000,,  and  the  interest  he 
pays  is  on  the  average  about  8  ya  per 
cent.  The  interest  charge  is  more 
than  a  half  billion  dollars  per  an- 
num, and  this  is  upon  a  business 
which  adds  to  our  national  wealth 
eight  or  nine  billion  dollars  every 
year.  I  do  not  think  the  government 
should  lend  money  to  the  farmers, 
but  I  think  there  are  co-operative 
methods  which  might  be  suggested 
by  which  the  farmers  could  organize 
for  themselves  and  get  their  money 
cheaper  and  under  better  conditions. 
Such  credit  unions  are  in  existence 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  Ger- 
many they  have  what  are  known  as 
the.  Raiffeisen  banks,  whose  capital 
is  supplied  by  the  farmers  and  han- 
dled by  them.  There  are  15,000  of 
those  banks  in  Germany.  About  four 
years  ago  they  had  a  capital  of  more 


than  $4  01,000,000.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  that  capital  was  furnished  by 
the  current  and  savings  accounts  of 
llie  members,  and  of  the  loans, 
amounting  to  more  than  $500,000,- 
000,  nearly  89  per  cent  was  provided 
from  their  saving  deposits." 

"And  then  there  are  other  kinds 
of  co-operative  banks  which  hav^ 
proven  successful  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
such  institutions  could  be  organized 
here,  and  thus  relieve  the  small 
farmer  from  the  crop  lien  and  store 
credit  systems  which  work  so  much 
to  his  disadvantage  in  certain  parts 
of  our  country."  - 

Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 

Probably  the  most  practical  re- 
sult oE  the  ill-fated  Scott  expedition 
to  the  South  pole  was  the  discovery 
of  a  great  coal  field,  said  to  be  at 
least  G50  miles  long.  Its  width  has 
not  been  ascertained. 
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Be  Sure 
What  You 


You  Get 
Pay  For 

in  shoes  than  in  almost  any 


SOLE 
LEATHER 
COUNTER 

EVERY  LAYER 
SOLE  LEATHER 


SOLE  LEATHI 
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There's  more  fraud 
other  article  you  wear. 

Nearly  90%  of  all  shoes  retailed  for  less  than  $4.00 
have  paper,  composition,  or  other  substitutes  for  leath- 
er in  the  heels,  soles,  and  counters. 

These  substitutes  are  hidden  where  you  can't  see 
them.  You  can't  detect  the  adulteration  until  you  wear 
the  shoes  and  find  them  unsatisfactory. 


You  may  have  an  rold  pair  of  shoes  with  run-down 
heels,  counters  broken  down,  or  t!ie  outer  sole  ripped  off. 
Cut  them  up  and  you  will  probably  find  them  "adulter- 
ated ". 

The  only  reason  why  any  manufacturer  uses  substi- 
tutes for  leather  is  that  they  are  cheaper  than  leather. 
They  mean  larger  profits  for  him  because  you  pay  leather 
prices  for  the  shoes. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  good  leatherfor  makingcom. 
fortable  and  serviceable  shoe  s.  You  want  leather  shoes,  be 
sure  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 


To  be  on  the  safe  side  always  ask  for  and  insist  upon 
having  "Star  Brand"  shoes  with  our  name  on  the  sole  and 
our  star  on  the  heel. 

"Star  Brand"  is  the  largest  selling  brand  of  shoes  ia  tho 
world— over  seven  million  people  wear  thein. 

We  have  built  up  this  vast  business— 23  big  factories  em- 
ploying  10.W10  people— in  only  fifteen  yearn,  simply  by  makinjf 
"Star  Brand"  shoes  of  good  honest  leather. 

If  "Star  Brand"  shoes  were  not  better  than  other  shoes, 
we  could  not  have  grown  from  a  small  st:  rt  to  a  business  of 
over  115.000,000  a  year,  outstripping  all  other  shoe  makers 
in  this  short  time. 

We  make  more  shoes  than  any  other  shoemaker.  Our  cost 
per  pair  is  less.  It  costs  us  less  to  sell  tiiem.  We  give  you 
more  for  your  money  than  you  can  get  ia  any  other  shoe. 

★  ★ 

The  "Patriot",  our  fine  dress  shoe  for  men.  is  made  ia 
BO  different  styles  at  $l.r,0  to  t  >.00.  As  good  a  shoe  In  other 
brands  would  cost  you  ll.GOmorc. 

The  "Society",  our  beautiful  dress  s^oe  for  women,  is 
made  in  many  styles  and  sold  at  $3.00  to  Vl.OO.  It  is  better 
than  many  other  shoes  sold  at  *  ,  .. 

Tho  "Stronger-Than-The-T/riw",  our  henvy  work  shoe.  Is 
the  strongest  and  longest  wearing  shoe  m;ule.  It  i  value  has 
never  been  equalled.   Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 

The  "Soft  and  Good",  a  fine  wit  work  shoo  for  men— 
soft  i>s  a  glove,  A  long  wcarlnt;,  me  .lum  weight  shoe  at  1X50 
to  tl.'X).  This  shoe  has  no  competitors. 

"Tess  and  Ted  "  school  shoes  are  made  In  many  styles  for 
girls  and  boys.  They  cuuuot  bo  duplicated  for  good  looks  and 
long  wear. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  arc  scYcr.il  differ- 
ent forms  of  stars  u-.'.d  ill  trade-marks.  The 
genuine  "Star  Brand  "  shoe  lias  our  ujoic  on 
the  sole  aud  our  star  oil  the  liccl. 

Made  in  750  different  style*,  sold  by  20,- 
000  good  merchants.  Don't  ju  t  jjo  into  any 
store,  but  look  up  the  "Star  Brand"  dealer. 
Get  a  pair  and  learn  why 

"Star  Erand  Shoes  Are  Better" 


Roberts,  Johnson  ^  Rand 

•Manufacturers      Branch  of  International  £>hoa  Co.       *t.  louiS 


The  "Our  Family  "  shoe  is  made  of  fine  box  calf  and 
gun  metal  leathers.  Several  styles,  all  sizes  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

Last  year  646,448  people  bought  this  famous  shoe. 
The  two  styles  here  illustrated  will  show  the  honest 
leather  construction  of  the  "Our  Family"  and  all  other 
"Star  Brand"  shoes. 

Every  "  Star  Brand  "  merchant  has  one  of  these  shoes  out 
up  to  prove  its  honest  construction.  Go  and  see  it. 

The  "Our  Family  "  sells  at  rrices  rangiDg  from  $1.35  for 
the  children  up  to  $:i.50  for  men.  It  is  a  good  looking,  medium 
weight  shoe— for  every  day  or  Sunday. 


All  the  above  are  "Star  Brand  "  shoes  with  our  name  on 
the  sole  and  our  star  on  the  heel.  Every  pair  is  mado  of  good 
leather.   We  do  not  use  substitutes  for  leather. 

During  the  last  six  months  Pure  Shoe  Bills  have  been  In- 
troduced into  Congress  and  several  stales,  requiring  that  when 
substitutes  for  leather  are  used  the  laot  must  be  stamped  on 
the  sole. 

Many  manufacturers"  and  a  few  merchants  are  bitterly 
fighting  these  bills.  From  the  start  we  havo  freely  and 
openly  endorsed  these  bills.  We  believe  in  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  gives  you  a  square  deal. 

Our  business  has  been  built  up  on  honest  leather  construc- 
tion. We  believe  that  this  is  one  reason  why  wo  have  grown 
so  rapidly.  If  substitutes  for  leather  were  better  tlinti  leather 
there  would  be  lots  of  other  shoe  --'alters  larger  than  we  are. 


Ask  YOTJH  dealer  If  hols,  *vor  of  a  Turn  Shoe  Inw. 
Every  Star  Brand  "  merchant  believes  In  this  great  move 
ment  for  puro  leather  shoes  Just  as  we  do,  becauso  it  insures 
that  tho  wearer  gets  what  ho  pays  for. 

Tho  Oldfleld  Puro  Shoo  Bill  now  pending  In  Congres-i 
Should  bo  etiactod  into  a  Inw.  The  victory  should  be  mad] 
Complete,  because  It  Is  a  good  law.  Write  your  Senator  aud 
Congressman  aud  urge  thuui  to  voto  for  it. 


V«ry  toon  you  will  bur  your  Tn'l  Winter  »ho«>. 
«uro  you  net  llio  genuine    Star  brand  "  •hoc). 


Be 
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Engines  Save  Dollars 

If  you  handle  your  corn  at  home 

A  good  engine  will  be 
the  biggest  profit-saver  in 
your  corn  harvesting  outfit. 

Own  a  small  husking 
outfit.  Don't  wait  for  the 
big  shredder  and  bad  wea- 
ther. Shell  at  home,  too. 
Get  a  higher  market  price 
and  cut  the  cost  of  hauling. 

Grind  the  cobs  and  corn  to- 
gether for  feed  and  make  your 
stock  do  better.  Your  own 
silage  cutter,  too»  will  earn 
money  for  you. 

When  your  own  work  is 
done,  make  the  engine  work 
for  the  neighbors. 

Adams  Husker 

An  economical,  efficient 
husker,  operated  by  one  man. 
Will  husk  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  a  bushel.  Easily  stored. 
Quick-acting  safety  device. 

Watts  Corn  Sheller 

A  strong,  simple  sheller,  no 
complicated  parts.  Hardly 
any  wear.  Comes  in  5  sizes. 
Capacity  from  75  to  400  bu. 
per  hour. 

Rumely  Feed  Mill 

An  all-steel,  burr  type  mill. 
Grinds  ear  corn  and  small 
grain.  Built  for  wear  and 
large  capacity. 

Advance  Silage  Cutter 

Simple  disc  type  of  cutter — 
few  parts,  safety  reversing  de- 
vice. Easily  sharpened.  Large 
capacity. 

These  and  other  machines  cover- 
ing all  farm  power  needs  are  made 
by  Rumely  —  balers,  cream  separat- 
ors, OilPulI  and  GasPull  Tractors,  etc. 
Don't  wait  till  spring  to  plow. 

Talk  the  whole  Rumely  line  over 
with  your  dealer — let  him  tell  you 
about  it  or  show  you  actual  machines. 


Falk  and  Olds  Engines 

You'll  need  a  good  reliable  engine- 
one  you  can  depend  on  for  ell  this 
work,  and  many  other  jobs.  We  sell 
the  Falk  Kerosene  Engine  and  the 
Olds  Gasoline  Engine,  each  the  best 
in  its  line.  An  8  h.p.  engine  is  about 
the  right  size  for  the  average  farmer. 
Costs  little  more  to  buy  or  run  than  a 
3 — 4  h.p.  engine,  but  you  can  do  lots 
more  with  it. 


RUMELY   PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 
Lincoln,  Neb., 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 

TJes  Moines,  la. 
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When  communicating'  with  advertisers 
on  this  page  kindly  state  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  us 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Inquiries  Prom  the  Panhandle 

T.  N.  J.,  Panhandle,  Tex.:  I  expect 
to  thresh  about  3,000  or  4,000  bushels  of 
oats,  and  of  course  would  like  to  sell  to 
the  best  advantage.  Oats  here  now  are 
selling'  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  as  to  prices  later 
on?  We  are  looking  for  oats  to  sell  in 
the  spring  at  from  75  cents  to  $1. 

I  would  also  like  information  on  sheet 
iron  bins. 

I  hear  some  talk  of  corn  being  shipped 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  in  such 
quantities  as  to  affect  the  market  here. 

I  shall  bale  my  oat  straw.  What  should 
it  be  worth?  What  is  the  feed  value  of 
oat  stray  as  compared  with  other  hay? 

How  many  tons  of  Kaffir  corn  silage 
will  it  take  to  winter  about  forty  head  of 
hogs?  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  kaffir 
is  headed. 

Editor's  Answer — No.  3  white  oats 
are  worth  in  this  market  at  present 
about  41  cents.  The  quotation  for 
May  delivery  September  5  at  the 
close  market  was  48%  cents.  This 
is  the  best  information  available  for 
future  price.  The  local  demand  in 
some  cases  exceeds  the  market  price. 

Galvanized  sheet  Iron  granaries, 
when  properly  made,  will  keep  grain 
in  good  condition.  Some  granaries 
of  this  type  that  are  not  provided 
with  an  apparatus  for  carrying  off 
moisture  are  not  reliable.  The  grain 
in  such  heats,  and  is  injured  by  the 
moisture. 

In  this  market  there  is  very  little 
demand  for  oat  straw  for  roughage. 
The  local  demand  in  the  Panhandle 
will  probably  force  a  higher  price 
than  can  be  had  in  the  general  mar- 
ket. One  ton  of  good  oat  straw  is 
worth  tor  roughage  in  food  value 
about  half  the  value  of  a  ton  of  good 
bright  hay. 

The  average  cow  or  2-year-old 
steer  will  consume  about  thirty-five 
pounds  of  silage  per  day.  The  aver- 
age hog  will  probably  not  consume 
more  than  five  pounds  per  day. 
From  this,  the  amount  needed  to 
winter  forty  head  may  be  figured. 

There  is  at  present  no  appreciable 
amount  of  corn  being  shipped  in 
from  the  Argentine  Republic.  South- 
ern mills  are  requesting  that  corn  be 
put  on  the  free  list  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  able  to  ship  it  in  from 
Argentine  at  less  expense  than  from 
the  northern  states.  It  is,  however, 
not  probable  that  shipping  through  a 
humid  country  to  the  southern  states 
will  ever  become  profitable. 


Pius  Weak  in  tTie  Back 

Mrs.  J.  W.,  Hudson,  Wyo. :  We  have 
some  pigs  4  months  old,  and  two  of  them 
stagger  when  they  try  to  walk.  They 
can't  walk  straight  toward  you,  but 
when  they  try  to  run,  they  almost  fall. 
They  seem  to  be  weak  in  the  back,  for 
sometimes  they  drag  their  hind  parts, 
then  get  up  and  try  to  run  again.  They 
have  a  good  appetite.  We  feed  them 
cracked  corn,  milk  and  slop.  They  also 
are  in  alfalfa  pasture.  Would  you  please 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  them; 
also  please  give  me  treatment. 

Answer — The  trouble  which  you 
describe  is  not  well  understood,  al- 
though there  are  several  theories 
advanced,  one  being  that  there  has 


been  a  lack  of  mineral  in  the  food 
supply;  another,  a  lack  of  materials 
which  supply  the  motor  nerves. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  feed  that  the  pigs  have 
been  having.  If  you  are  located 
where  you  can  procure  ground  bone, 
I  would  suggest  giving  them  about 
a  teaspoonful  at  a  feed  in  the  slop. 


Getting  Rid  of  Fleas 

Miss  F.  G.,  Ovalo,  Tex.:  I  see  in  an 
April  number  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  that  a  subscriber  wishes  to 
know  some  way  to  rid  a  place  of  fleas, 
so  I  will  tell  how.  Take  common  salt 
(that  which  you  get  in  fifty  or  100-pound 
sacks  is  cheapest),  put  it  on  the  dirt  or 
floors  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  look 
white.  Let  it  stay  there  until  it  just 
goes  away  of  itself,  and  the  fleas  will 
go.  too.  We  tried  this  in  stahles  where 
fleas  were  so  bad  horses  could  not  stay 
in  them,  and  in  a  few  days  the  fleas 
were  all  gone.  I  hope  those  troubled 
by  these  little  pests  will  use  salt,  as  I 
know  how  tormenting  they  are.  Withi' 
them  about  there  is  no  rest  night  or 
day. 

Editor's  Note — The  editor  hasn't 
any  fleas  just  at  present,  but  con- 
fesses that  he  has  had  them,  and 
longed  for  some  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  He  knows  of  lots  of  people 
that  have  got  them  yet.  This  sug- 
gestion ought  to  help  out  people  that 
have  not  become  thoroughly  used  to 
them. 

If  one  believes  in  the  adage  that 
"a  reasonable  amount  of  fleas  is 
good  for  a  dog,"  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore also  good  for  humans,  he  might 
use  the  salt  to  prevent  the  amount 
of  fleas  becoming  unreasonable.  You 
remember  what  Sherman  said  about 
war?  Well,  fleas,  are  worse  than 
war. 


Ecectiii<r  Concrete  Silos. 

E.  R.  B.,  Arkansas  City,  Kan.:  I  would 
like  to  procure  the  right  to  erect  con- 
crete silos  either  ir4  southern  Kansas 
or  northern  Oklahoma.  Can  you  furnish 
me  the  names  of  two  or  more  companies 
where  I  might  secure  this  right? 

Editor's  Answer — It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  right  to  erect  con- 
crete silos  anywhere.  Any  man  may 
erect  them. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  doors 
for  concrete  silos  that  are  protected 
by  patents,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  any  of  these  patented  doors.  Any 
common  home-made  door  may  be 
used. 


No  More 
Blackleg 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLEGOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,    .  MICHIGAN. 


THE  GADE  AIR  COOLED  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
CHEAPEST  BECAUSE  IT  LASTS  LONGEST 


!  Engine  that  Breathes  "      Sizes  1  1-2  to  12  H   P  ' 
Fans  or  belts  to  bother. 
Valves  to  open  against  compression. 
Hoppers  to  be  filled  and  emptied. 
Bursted  cylinders. 
Get  descriptive  folder  at  once     Real  5  year  gruarantee  . 

GADE  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 
200  E.  Iowa  St.    Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


NO 


I  Ask  Only  S122 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.    Then  ask  for  the  size 
machine  you  want,  send  %\  00  and  I'L 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre-^ 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for  ^ 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Se 
you  live.    Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  %\. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain 

MANSON  'Hindlosallpninsarv 

CAMPBELL  ,™^!  ST/out. 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grain 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over300.- 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!  Write  a  postal 
HOW  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  "The  Chatham  Sy6tem  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops  ;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc..  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  49) 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit.  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 


Plastering  a  Pit  Silo 

R.  D.  K,  Big  Springs,  Neb.:  I  see 
J.  A.  B.  from  Wilbur,  Neb.,  has  been 
having  trouble  with  the  sand  in  his  silo. 
I  have  had  the  same  trouble,  but  I  take 
a  good  plasterer's  brush  and  a  bucket 
of  pure  cement,  mixed  thin  enough)  to 
splash  good,  then  dig  down  as  far  as  I 
can  without  the  sand  caving,  and  splash 
it  good  with  the  cement.  In  twelve 
hours  it  will  be  set  enough  to  plaster 
on  without  caving.  This  is  harder  to 
plaster  on  than  smooth  clay  walls,  but 
it  can  be  done  with  good  success.  In 
this  way  I  have  gone  through  stratas  of 
sand  from  two  to  three  feet  deep. 

Editor's  Note — This  sounds  good. 


CONCRETE  TANK 


No  cracks,  no  ru 
FREE— Ho 


:om  ihan  any  other  (ank  made, 
an  build  Tanks  and  Silos. 


The  Edwards  Metal  Structures  Co«s 

B  1225  WEST  2*,fc  ST  -  KAN***  cn"Y,  MO. 


C~7  Kerosene  Engine 


The  SANDOW  Stationary  Engine  runs  on  kero- 
sene or  gasoline.  Starts  without  cranking— 
throttle  governed — hopper  cooled — speed  con- 
illed  while  running — no  cams — no  valves 
no  gears — no  sprockets — only  three  mov- 
ig  parts — portable — light  weight — greafc 
iwer — 15-day  money-back  trial.  Sizes,  2 
to  20  H.  P.  Send  postal  for  free  catalog. 

.Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
2t>3  Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  ftliclu 
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Pit  silo  builders  in  trouble  might 
iry  it. 


History    of    ("use  Incomplete 

R  R..  tmogene,  la.:  I  have  Poland- 
Chlna  piss  ranging  from  :i  months  to  1 
\  ( ;ir  in  anr.  Their  toenails  have  fallen 
off.  .The  skin  is  all  oTf  their  hind  less. 
They  are  lame,  and  eat  well.  [  feed 
them  ground  corn  and  rye,  soaked.  Will 
iou  please  tell  me  a  remedy,  and  what 
is  the  disease? 

Answer — This  is  a  very  unusual 
condition,  and  we  would  not  even 


guess  at  the  cause.  Hogs  some- 
times slough  pieces  of  the  skin  from 
various  parts  of  the  body  in  severe 
cases  of  hog  cholera,  or  when  the 
parts  are  Croat  bitten.  We  have 
known  also  of  hogs  losing  pieces  of 
skin,  a*  well  as  the  toes,  from  eat- 
ing very  moldy  corn,  but  this  is 
also  very  unusual.  I  would  like  if 
>ou  would  give  me  a  little  fuller 
history  of  these  cases  and  say 
whether  there  is  any  considerable 
number  attacked. 


"To  Ourselves  and  Our  Posterity" 


^_^iHE  above  caption,  which 
£  constitutes  a  portion  of  the 
closing  words  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  great  consti- 
tution of  these  United  States,  flashed 
through  the  writer's  mind  upon 
reading  your  editorial,  "Another 
Side  of  Bumper  Crops,"  in  the  issue 
of  August  3,  1913. 

Well  may  we  inquire  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  bumper  crops — or,  more 
properly,  as  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  manipulating  those  crops 
and  the  systems  employed  in  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the  soil  from 
which  they  were  taken — for  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  none  dare 
deny  the  fact  that  we  must  increase 
production,  at  the  same  time,  of 
course,  improving  our  marketing 
systems. 

The  gravest  apprehension  voice  1 
in  this  editorial  is  but  a  mere  hin. 
of  the  deplorable  conditions  that 
would  follow  a  system  of  marketing 
all  the  grain  and  other  products  of 
the  land.  To  a  man  of  ordinary  rea- 
soning power  it  is  plain  that  such  a 
system  would,  in  only  a  few  years, 
practically  destroy  the  crop-produ- 
cing powers  of  the  soil,  unless  some 
plan  of  crop  rotation  was  systemat- 
ically followed  for  the  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility. 

While  this  system  of  selling  off 
raw  crops  may  seem  an  easy  means 
of  disposal,  the  work  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
counterbalancing  the  effects  of  the 
system  makes  it  really  a  costly 
method,  saying  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  as  desirable  as  other 
systems.  Still,  with  the  growing  of 
Buch  leguminous  C"ops  as  clover, 
cow  peas,  vetch,  etc.,  planted  in  a 
proper  crop  rotation,  we  can  partly, 
If  not  wholly,  offset  the  pernicious 
effect  of  draining  the  soil  of  its  vi- 
tality by  selling  crops  direct  from 
the  field. 

However,  we  need  an  awakening 
the  whole  country  over  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  with  that  awakenitig  will 
come  a  system — or,  rather,  a  double 
system — that  will  solve  two  of  the 
greatest  problems  now  confronting 
the  American  people — the  conserva- 
tion of  soil  fertility  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  greater  meat  supply.  Let 
every  farmer  produce  and  kieep  on 
his  farm  enough  live  stock  and  poul- 
try to  consume  every  bite  of  feed  he 
can  raise,  crowding  his  land  to  the 
limit  in  producing  this  Hupply.  Such 
a  practice,  coupled  with  the  proper 
crop  rotation  mentioned  above,  and 
intelligent  manipulation  of  the  ma- 
nure supply  In  connection  with  the 
system,  could  not  possibly  deplete 
the  soil  of  its   fertility,   but  would 


actually  add  to  it,  while  the  meat- 
producing  capacity  of  the  country 
would  be  increased  many  fold. 

Under  the  system  practiced  on 
many  farms  at  this  time,  we  can  but 
wonder  how  the  future  millions  of 
people  are  to  be  fed  and  clothed — 
if,  indeed,  they  can  be  at  all.  Our 
ancestors  conquered  and  gave  to  us, 
in  its  virgin  state  of  productiveness, 
this  vast  nation;  then  let  us  hold  it 
in  reserve  under  a  system  that  will 
insure  those  richly  deserved  bless- 
ings of  agricultural  pursuits  "to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity." 

M.  COVERDELL. 

Worth  County,  Missouri. 


Farmer  Putnam  Makes 

Trip  on  Silo  Train 

(CONTINUED  FROM  FAGE  FIVE.) 
red  in  the  face — and  that  didn't  take  very 
long    neither,    specially    with    the  ther- 
mometer bustin'  the  bulb  out  at  the  top 
most  every  day. 

Daniels  got  some  experience  all  right. 
Him  and  some  of  the  professors  from 
Kansas  Ag.  had  a  nice  time  one  night  in 
Herinston,  when  they  went  to  sleep  on 
the  canning  car.  They  left  most  of  their 
clothes  in  the  sleeper,  and  dUrln'  the 
nisht  the  train  was  split  up,  so's  Prof. 
Cotterell  could  git  a  little  air  in  his 
car.  which  was  Standin'  between  two 
rows  of  freight  cars,  where  switchin' 
crews  alius  likes  to  put  private  cars, 
when  there's  a  railroad  official  tryin' 
to  sleep  inside.  Well,  when  Daniels 
and  them  Kansas  fellers  woke  up.  with 
the  bright  sun  shinin'  down  on  'em  from 
the  clear  sky.  and  people  all  around  goin' 
to  their  .daily  labor,  they  found  that 
their  sleepin'  car  was  moved  down  the 
track  about  two  blocks. - 

Pun  for  t*;e  Hvstandevs 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  you'd  a  died  laUghln' 
to  see  that  nightshirt  parade  down  them 
yards,  over  the  rough  cinders,  to  the 
sleepin'  car!  Tt  was  hot  that  mornln'  In 
Kansas,  hot  in  Oklahoma,  hotter  In  Texas 
and  Arizona,  but  they  warn't  a  spot  in 
hades  quite  so  sultry  as  was  the  air 
between  that  canning  cur  and  sleepln' 
car  when  the  parade  was  niovln'  down 
the  track.  You  could  see  a  wreath  of 
blue  smoke  goln'  up,  nnd  If  them  profes- 
sors could  a  found  the  switchmen  that 
done  It.  they  would  a  been  mobbed  all 
right. 

Laugh!  Well  yon  ough>r  seen  the 
amusement  them  fellers  Created,  plckln' 
up  one  foot  at  a  time  and  tryin1  to  step 
where  the  cinders  was  dull. 

That's  the  way  It  got!  on  them  trips. 
Somebody's  alius  fUrnlahllt1  amiiMement 
fur  the  others  to  keep  their  mbidx  offen 
tho  hard  work.  That's  what  keeps  I  lei 
world  young,  so  I  hope  them  professors 
what  fiirnlfhed  the  fun  won't  be  sorry 
that  they  bad  to  do  It.  Thev  sure  AolM 
a  lot  of  good  unbeknownst  to  lhelrx«  lw«, 
to  the  Innoeenl   b\  Htandci 

One  of  tlm  Intel  Mtln'  wliflitsi  of  th«  Irlp 
was  the  wny  them  Indian  Carmen.  OOHM 
to  hear  the  lecturers.  Mown  to  Wiitonga. 
Okla..  a  big  butifh  of  r'heyennes  was 
Here  nnd  when  I  Keen  'em  1  though  I 
mavhe  they  was  goln'  to  wrnlp  somebody, 
tint  r  got  to  tnlkln'  to  one  r.f  'em  nnd 
found  out  different.  I  got  up  cotirnge  to 
git  near  to  him  find  I  MJ 

"Oh,     noble     Redman,     tin  rsibface 


brothei-  greets  thee  with  a  message  of 
peace.  The  arrow  of  the  noble  Redman 
shall  fly  no  more  in  the  land,  but  he 
shall  turn  his  hand  to  the  plow  and 
draw  wealth  from  the  soil.  You  are  a 
Cheyenne;  1  am  a  Missourian,  but  we 
are  brothers.  Shake!" 
He  took  ine  by  the  hand  and  says: 
"Cut  out  that  J.  Fenimere  Cooper  stuff 
old  pal.  It  don't  go  with  us  fellers.  We're 
just  plain  farmers  like  you.  Say,  is  that 
silare  good  to  drink  after  it  ferments? 
We're  thinking  of  putting  up  a  few  silos 
and  sellin'  the  juice.  This  is  a  temper- 
ance state,  you  know,  and  a  feller's  got 
to  git  it  where  and  how  he  can." 

That  shows  how  civilization  is  pro- 
gressin'.  It  do  beat  all  how  the  romance 
is  faded  out  of  the  country. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  PUTNAM. 


Walker  Offers  Poland-Chinas 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  readers  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Thomas  F.  Walker  & 
^ons  of  Alexandria,  Neb.,  who  are  of- 
uering  Poland-China  spring  males  for 
sale.  This  herd  has  been  established  for 
twenty-five  years  and  has  probably  sent 
out  as  many  good  hogs  to  this  and  other 
states  as  any  one  herd  in  the  country. 
The  successful  breeder  is  the  man  who 
selects  the  type  of  hog  he  wants  to 
bieed  and  continuously  works  to  the  end 
that  he  may  bring  that  particular  type 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Tne 
senior  member  of  this  firm  is  a  man  who 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the 
breeding  of  Poland-China  hugs,  and  few 
men  have  been  moie  successful  than  he. 
He  has  always  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  hog  with  plenty  of  size  and  bone, 
but  has  contended  that  along  with  this 
we  must  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  quality. 
The  spring  males  they  are  offering  tor 
sale  at  this  time  Tire  sired  by  Blue  Val- 
iey  and  Blue  Valley  Orange,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  litter,  and  these  are  sired 
by  Columbus,  the  undefeated  champion 
of  last  year.  Blue  Valley  is  one  of  the 
.  reatest  boars  in  service  in  the  state, 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  breeder. 
Blue  Valley  Orange  is  a  son  of  the  fa- 
mous Big  Orange  and  is  making  a  splen- 
did cross  on  the  type  of  sows  in  this 
herd.  We  looked  over  the  males  they 
are  offering  here  a  short  time  ago,  and 
must  say  they  are  one  of  the  best  bunches 
we  have  seen  this  year,  and  there  are  a 
number  among  them  that  are  of  strictly 
high-class,  herd-heading  character.  We 
cheerfully  recommend  these  boars  to  any 
prospective  purchaser,  because  we  have 
known  this  herd  for  a  great  many  years 
and  we  know  that  they  will  go  out  and 
make  good  if  they  are  given  a  reason- 
able chance.  Write  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Sons  for  further  particulars,  mentioning 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


The  lowboy  King" 

$■1.95 


State  Size 
Wanted 


Worth 
S3  to 
$4 

Wonderful  value!  Tho  "Kov,boy  King"  is  tho  ronl 
thing  worn  by  real  Cowboys  tan,  floplcas  brim,  v.  I 
cord.  Crown  4"-j  or  6  Si  inches;  brim  3  or  8  Si  inches. 
State  size  wanted.  Shipped  anywhere  prepaid  on  raoMDt 
of  11.95;  money  promptly  refunded  i(  not  found  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Easily  worth  1 1.00  at  retail. 

U.  S.  Army  Blankets 

"  Prepaid 

PURE  WOOL 

Size  72  x  90 

Brand  new,  perfect  Army  Hlanketi;  wnrmost.  mn«l 
durable;  fall  llvo  pound*:  every  ounces!  idly  paw  wool 
"h  Mood  wool  -color  olivo  drnl>,  or  Uluo  Grey  sdriii  I 
border*.   A  IWIIllflljlt  bnrifaln,  ifiinrnntecd  to  aalim  / 
youorprlco—  |C.4C— refunded.  Worth,  easy  twice  this  price. 

Hunting  Knife  and  Scabbard    C)    95c  PrepaiJ 


Worth  II. Oft.  R  toll  In.  -lade,  6  In. 
nnd  tUm  b»ndl*i  brass  rivoto 

,t,...|    (In,    finest  tempered  si 


_  hnrdwiMtd 
nmdeof :.(..  i . ii-i 
I  in  (lie  world. 


GVoundVoraior'cducth  it  will  hold  In. I.  fini- 
tely.   These  sword  knives  were  recen 
discarded  by  the  Kniilish  government. 

Muses  I  lie  lines)  k  led  of  hnnl  intf  , 
;  hedges,  coll 

corn  or  cane,  or  as  m  butcher 
knifiior  cle 


Prioo  Prepaid 

95c 


Rnpnatlntj 
Army  Rllln 


This  la  ft  mnrv 

(••hot,  bammei 
1  rid",  unarm 


laodaa  shotgun.  I  Inly  a  lonll™|  .|iisnlil  f 
nf  'heso  guns  left,  so  (.«•  sore  )o  order  today  at 
this  ridiculously  low  price,  at.OV.  * 
Hand  for  "Hook  of  A  Thousand  llari/alns."  de.ertl.tnij 

hundred*   of  ol her   wonderful  iraraTslos  in  (Jnvern  nl 

i;,H»ls  ami  fiances!  Merchandise,    r  I  aw  Upon  rrsiilost. 

Cal  Hlf  Kb  li  Sou  U.  S.  Mpt  go,      St.  Louli,  Mo. 


The 

Trained 

Man 

Is 
Sure 


of 

Success 

The  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  trained  men 
in  every  district.  Big  Salaries 
Are  Paid. 

The  Government  continually  needs  men 

for  eood  paying  positions  in  all  depart- 
ments, especially  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Parcel  Post. 

To  get  the  proper  training,  you  don't 
have  to  leave  your  house  or  slight  your 
present  work.  The  International  Corres- 
pondence Schools  train  men  in  their  own 
homes,  fitting  them  to  step  into  highly- 
paid  positions. 

Look  over  the  list  below.  Select  the 
occupation  that  most  appeals  to  you. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  and  they  will 
send  you  full  particulars  as  to  how  they 
can  make  you  an  expert. 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  about  it — 
■MARK  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON. 


International  correspondence  scuoolsI 

I  Box  1158    SCRANTON.  PA.  i 

Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  * 
I  part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position 
I  before  which  I  mark  X. 


Automobile  Itunning 
Stationary  Engineer 
Locomotive  Fireman 
Flretiiral  Engineer 
Electric  Licbtinff 

Electric  Wiring 

Telephone  Expert 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  I)  i    imu  m 

Architecture 

Contracting  and 

Mllilding 
C'>nrrete  Construct  ion 

Civil  Engineer 
Foundry  Work 
ltliirksmltliluj; 
Gas  r.nglueer 
Chemist 


Agriculture 
Livestock  S$  Dairying; 
Poultry  Farming1 

Salesmanship 
Advertising  Man 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

Civil  Service 

Examinations 
Good  English 

For  Every  One 
Englinh  Itrancbee 
Lettering  and 

Sign  Tainting 
Plumbing  and 

Steam  Fitting 
Surveying  und 

Mapping 
It  ail  road  0«n»t  ruction 


Name . 


Preno.it  Employer . 


Address . 


I 


I  =■ 


 I 


SHEET  D  MUSIC  5c  Postpaid 

Any  25  lor  $1.00  Postpaid 

This  music  Is  the  anmf.  In  every  itnrllo- 
ulur,  as  you  nurohBsr.  I"   Music  Slurps, 
Songs.  Words  and  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 

The  Rosary.  Rtfrt      Cirlblrlhln  Walt*  Song 
Forsaken.  Kosth.il       Voire  ol  the  Woods.  II  arrant 
Wearing  ol  the  <  .rccn    Hoiked  in  Cradle  ol  llieDeep 

K  lllllccn  M  i   nu  ll     »  lien  V..n  ,\  I  Hoc  1  i H  Maggta 

Calvary.  Sacred  JnM  llelore  the  llattle.  Mother 

The  Palms,  Sacred         0  That  We  T*W0  Were  Maying 
Love's OhISweel Song   Come  Ha.  V  t..  I  fin.  Clartbtl 
"Jueen  ol  the  l:arth        Serenade  l.y  V .  Schiilsrrt 
(.ood-llve,  Tctti  Dream  ol  Paradise,  Saired 

|       t  hnrd  Toreador  Song  Irom  Carmen 

Killsrney  OBI  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought 

Jerusalem.  Sarrerl  Miserere  Irom  Trnvatore 

Instrumental  Music  for  Piano  or  Organ 
Mumoreske,  f>i. I  ales  ol  lloltman.  «.i'<.iri»//» 
til. I  (  alhcclr.il  i  lilmes    Aln  e  Transi  ripllon.  Axhir 
Zampa  Overture  Melodies  Irom  S.  otlsnd  ; 

l.ustsuirl  ■»  ia  «  Hand  I  •  l»"c 

Out  Vlvr  Galop  OM  hoiks  at  Home.  Vsrlatlona 

William  Tell  llierturn    ol.l  Ilia,  k  J"r.  variations 
IIKlelaml.  \  ...it.  ...      Nearer  Mt  l..  dlo  I  hee,  Variations 

Martha,  Selections  Mi  Md  Kent...  k>  II  »,  *  ailatlons 

l-delwelss,  t.ll.le  Wall/  lluhemlsn  t  .III  Sele.  11.1ns 
I  loser  Song.  LmNlft      U  liivpering  ol  l.oie,  Walla 
Saint  A  Pevili  M.11.I1      Sluing  Hong.  Mrtiilnthm 
Irish  Melodies  lleauldul  III   r  I  tanni  c.  »  alt* 

I  Ul  HotM  Ctlttk»lk  Honing  In  llatn.  /n>m»s 

I  ailing  w  ■ttrti  /          Mocklaf  Bird.  VarlMloM 

llomrSnect  llome,\ nr  Starlight  M  sit/,  NtAin*t4 
HieSlorm  ll  ihir         Melody  In  I  .  /rua/Mi/efsj 
Masnond  Ovcrtura       BUN  aWns  Walla.  »'«.»» 
Hamilton   I'mfll  Mhnrlng  t  'tmpniii  with  all  ordert. 

TBE  HYRi:X  CO.,  210  W.  36lh  SI.,  Nrw  Yotk 

Seat  2c   laata  1st  "Bnnr.  Sitisl"  Cali'sjiii. 

V011  (nil  It'iirn  lli»  raitH  itltoul  » f  1  > 
HiTiltui  ttf  tin1  roiintry  through  The 
Twi'iit.pth    c.niur.v   Kurmer'n  Krtf 
Lud  Inforiiuiilon  Hiircini,  wlileli  > 
nuillllalllfit   f<  1    the  honoflt    of  our 

rMtferii    Olliiiatk  MBtttttOM)  lend 

Inwii.  lu'Ht   lnndn  for  any  pitrllt  ulin 
OfOP,  DMt  MOtlOM  for  rrult  Krowliur. 
Htork  rnlHliiK  nnd  n««n«-nil  fnrmliiK 
nil  mu  ll  fnetn  tnny  bo  had  If  you  will 
s.lui|tiv  <fiid  poetlge  f'>r  i<M»lv 


00 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


September  20,  1913 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


t  _^  "lATTIiE  have  been  especially 
It  I  good  property  during  the  last 
|  ^**^  \  week  or  more.  To  be  sure,  re- 
ISSBSl  ceipts  at  leading  market  points 
VTi  cTiT.t  have  been  very  liberal,  but  the 
demand  has  been  fuily  as  large  as  the  of- 
ferings. Prices,  in  consequence,  have 
been  high  on  pretty  much  all  kinds 
and  sellers  have  been  more  than 
pleased  with  results.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectations, the  proportion  of  ran 
cattle  good  enough  To'*  beef  has  been 
very  small,  the  most  of  the  western 
cattle  arriving  being  suitable  only  for 
feeding  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
corn-fed  beeves  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  never  very  plentiful,  and  it  has 
thus  happened  thai  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided shortage  in  the  supply  of  desirable 
fat  cattle  suitable  for  the  making  of 
dressed  beef.  As  the  consuming  demand 
has  been  reasonably  good,  prices  on  all 
grades  of  fat  cattle  have  been  strong  ^at 
■practically  all  points,  the  good  to  choice 
grades  especially  showing  strength.  The 
small  supply  of  steers  has  forced  packers 
to  buy  freely  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
butcher  stock,  such  as  cows  and  heifers, 
with  the  result  that  the  market  on  that 
class  of  stock  is  also  strong  at  present 
w  riting. 

Scarcity  of  Good  Feeders 

At  this  season  of  the  year  interest  in 
the  trade  centers  especially  in  the  stocker 
and  feeder  market.  This  Is  the  time 
when  the  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  are 
filling  their  feed  lots  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  beef  supply  of  next 
spring  and  summer.  In  this  division  of 
the  trade  large  offerings  have  been  the 
3'ulc  at  all  market  centers,  but  the  offer- 
ings have  consisted  chiefly  of  the  com- 
mon to  medium  grades.  There  has  been 
a  world  of  trashy  light  cattle  and  me- 
dium weights  of  ordinary  quality.  On 
the  other  hand,  general  complaint  is 
heard  at  all  points  regarding  the  scarcity 
of  strictly  good  fleshy  feeders.  A  big 
Illinois  feeder  was  recently  heard  to  re- 
mark that  he  filed  an  order  for  several 
cars  of  good,  well-bred,  weighty  feeders 
a  month  ago  at  Kansas  City,  but  as  yet 
the  order  had  not  been  filled,  although 
that  market  was  for  several  weeks  al- 
most overwhelmed  with  receipts  of  com- 
mon to  medium  grades.  The  same  trouble 
is  being  experienced  at  other  markets  in 
filling  orders  for  strictly  good  stuff.  The 
.wonder  is  what  has  become  of  the  good 
feeder  cattle  that  were  to  be  had  in  a 
great  plenty  a  few  years  ago.  The  Illi- 
nois feeder  referred  to  above  said  that 
it  looked  to  him,  after  making  the  rounds 
of  the  different  markets,  as  if  the  really 
eood  cattle  must  have  been  run  out  of 
the  country  and  that  the  leavings  were 
now  being  marketed.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
quite  that  bad,  but  the  scarcity  of 
-uictly  good  cattle  is  very  pronounced. 

if  good  feeders  continue  as  scarce  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season  as  they 
have  been  up  to  date  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  buyers  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
prices  down  very  much.  In  fact  thus  far 
as  often  as  the  market  breaks  a  little  it 
almost  immediately  recovers-  the  lost 
ground.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  com- 
mon-to-medium  grades  fluctuate  back  and 


forth,  but  the  average  market  even  on 
that  kind  is  high  considering  the  quality 
of  the  cattle. 

Hogs  in  Unsettled  Condition 

Hogs  have  been  wild  during  the  last 
week  or  two,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
September.  As  often  as  the  receipts  run 
a  little  large  packers  seem  able  to  raid 
the  market  with  so  much  success  as  to 
smash  prices  badly.  Declines  on  such 
breaks  range  anywhere  from  25  to  as 
much  as  50  cents  in  some  instances.  Then 
as  the  receipts  let  up  a  little  the  down- 
ward movement  seems '  to  lose  its  force 
and  the  market  almost  immediately 
springs  back  to  where  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning. It  would  appear  that  packers, 
by  reason  of  the  liberal  receipts,  feel  that 
prices  should  be  lower,  but  as  often  as 
they  bieak  the  market  the  country  holds 
back  supplies  and  packers  are  forced  to 
bid  the  market  up  again,  as  the  consum- 
ing demand  for  the  product  is  really  very 
good.  The  fact  is,  buyers  for  the  eastern 
fresh  meat  trade  have  had  a  large  hand 
in  maintaining  prices,  as  they  have  been 
active  bidders  for  light  and  medium 
weight  hogs  for  shipment  east  to  be  used 
in  supplying  the  fresh  meat  trade. 

While  it  is  possible  to  find  a  good  many 
bears  in  the  hog  trade  there  are  a  good 
many  features  that  are  decidedly  bullish 
in  their  tendency.  Reports  of  the  spread 
of  hog  cholera  are  confirmed  by  the 
large  number  of  pigs  and  under-weight 
hogs  arriving  at  all  market  centers. 

Large  Receipts  of  Sheep  and  Lambs 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  attracting 
a  good  deal  of  attention  during  the  last 
week.  The  season  of  the  year  has  ar- 
rived when  large  receipts  are  to  be  looked 
for  and  the  lookers  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed. Most  markets  had  very  lib- 
eral runs  last  week,  Omaha  alone  receiv- 
ing 107,000  head  in  five  days,  Jlost  of  the 
arrivals  consisted  of  feeder  lambs,  the 
supply  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  and  of 
feeder  sheep  being  very  light.  Under  the 
influence  of  excessive  receipts  early  in 
the  week  prices,  which  were  very  high  to 
begin  with,  broke  sharply,  the  decline 
being  principally  on  feeders  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  buyers,  were  entirely  too 
high.  The  efforts  of  the  bears  were  di- 
rected especially  toward  the  breaking  of 
the  lamb  market.  They  succeeded  so  well 
that  at  the  low  point  of  the  week  some 
markets,  quoted  a  decline  of  as  much  as 
10  to  60  cents.  Operators  on  the  market 
have  been  wondering"  what  the  outcome 
would  be  when  the  lamb  market  began 
breaking,  and  some  of  the  extreme  bears 
predicted  that  when  once  it  started  the 
country  would  let  the  market  go  down 
until  pretty  good  lambs  could  be  bought 
on  the  basis  of  Omaha  at  $5.50.  It  was 
very  evident,  however,  that  the  country 
had  different  notions  as  to  values,  and 
when  the  word  went  out  that  feeder 
lambs  were  breaking  country  buyers  be- 
gan coming  in  so  that  values  reacted 
considerably,  although  all  of  the  loss  was 
not  regained. 

The  action  of  the  country  in  buying 
lambs  freely  on  breaks  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of    keen  disappointment    to  the 


bears,  making  it  look  very  much  as  U 
buyers  were  going  to  follow  the  same 
policy  .with  sheep  and  lambs  that  they 
have  with  cattle,  that  is,  rush  in  at  every 
sign  of  a  break,  and  thus  prevent  the 
market  on  feeders  from  reaching  a  per- 
manent lower  basis.  As  a  matter  of 
course  there  are  always  low  spots  in 
every  market,  but  the  action  of  buyers 
this  week  makes  good  feeder  lambs  un- 
der $6  look  further  away  than  ever. 


Jk 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Schwab  Offers  Duroc- Jerseys 

George  W.  Schwab,  the  well  known 
breeder  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  of  Clay 
Center,  Neb.,  is  offering  choice  fall 
males,  spring  males  and  spring  gilts  for 
sale.  In  fact,  he  will  supply  his  custo- 
mers with  anything  they  wane  in  this 
line,  and  at  prices  that  cannot  help  but 
be  satisfactory.  The  fall  males  he  is  of- 
fering for  sale  are  sired  by  Buddy  K. 
4th  Wide  Awake  and  W.  L«.  A.'s  Perfec- 
tion. The  spring  males  are  by  W.  L.  A.'s 
Perfection,  Buddy  K.  4th  Wide  Awake, 
Gold  Bond  by  Golden  Model  2d,  and 
Cremo  by  Queen's  Wonder,  he  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Again,  out  of  H.  A.'s  Queen. 
Look  up  Mr.  Schwab's  card  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  and  write  him  for  further  in- 
formation,  mentioning  this  paper. 


The  Bader-Carpenter  Sale 

We  call  attention  in  this  issue  to  the 
sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  to  be  held  at 
Scribner,  Neb.,  on  October  1  by  John 
Bader  of  Scribner,  Neb.,  and  Ernest 
Carpenter  of  Fontanelle,  Neb.  These  two 
well  known  breeders  are  offering  some 
of  the  very  tops  of  their  respective  herds 
and  will  have  a  combined  offering  that 
should  attract  the  attention  of  any  man 
who  is  in  the  market  for  some  strictly 
high-class  stock.  There  will  be  fifty 
head  in  the  offering,  consisting  of  thirty 
males,  ten  sows  with  litters  at  side  and 
ten  open  sows  and  gilts.  The  offering"  is 
composed  of  a  line  of  individuals  with 
plenty  of  growth,  and  as  far  as  breeding 
is  concerned  they  are  as  good  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  east  or  west.  They  rep- 
resent such  sires  as  Wallace's  Sensation, 
Prince  Critic  by  Proud  Chief  Junior  by 
Proud  Chief,  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder  by 
Van's  Crimson  Wonder,  Golden  Model 
4th,  Fancy  Wonder  and  Bader's  Golden 
Model.  The  last  named  boar  was  the 
winner  of  first  in  class  of  sixty-one  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair  as  a  pig  and 
was  a  winner  of  third  in  the  junior  year- 
ting  class  at  Nebraska  this  year  in  one 
of  the  strongest  classes  ever  shown  at 
the  fair,  being  defeated  only  by  two 
boars  outside  the  state.  You  cannot 
make  any  mistake  in  getting  something 
sired  by  him.  There  will  be  a  number 
of  splendid,  big.  roomy  brood' sows  here, 
with  litters  at  side,  that  should  be  mighty 
good  buys.  They  have  good,  big  litters, 
and  the  pigs  will  be  old  enough  to  go 
out  into  other  hands  and  come  right 
along  if  given  ordinary  care.  The  buyer 
is  furnished  an  opportunity  here  to  get 
almost  anything  he  wants  in  the  line  of 
a  spring  male,  a  tried  herd  boar,  sow 
with  litter  at  side  or  a  spring  and  fall 
gilt  open.  In  this  connection  we  want 
to  say  that  they  are  going  to  offer  for 
sale  both  Prince  Critic  and  Echo's 
Crimson  Wonder.  These  boars  are  not 
being  sold  for  any  fault,  only  they  have 
so  much  of  their  produce  in  their  herds 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  change. 
There  will  "be  stuff  in  this  sale  sired  by 
both  these  boars,  and  these  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  buyer  to  see  what 


they  will  do  as  breeders.  Better  write 
either  one  of  these  gentlemen  for  cata- 
logue at  once  and  make  arrangements  to 
attend  this  sale.  Remember  they  will 
treat  you  right.  Their  guarantee  is  that 
every  animal  is  a  breeder,  and  if  it 
should  not  prove  to  be  such  your  money 
will  be  refunded,  if  they  are  given  due 
notice  within  sixty  clays.  This  is  the 
kind  of  a  guarantee  that  really  guaran- 
tees. Remember  the  sale  will  be  held  at 
Scribner  on  October  1.  If  you  are  un- 
able to  attend  this  sale,  send  your  bids 
to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this  paper  and  they 
will  receive  careful  attention.  Kindly 
mention  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 


Lingford  Offers  Fall  Boars 

W.  A.  Lingford  of  Dannebrog,  Neb., 
who  is  one  of  our  most  prominent  Po- 
land-China bleeders,  is  offering  several 
extra  choice  Poland-China  boars  for  sale 
in  another  column  of  this  issue  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  Mr.  Ling- 
ford was  one  of  the  strongest  winners  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair  this  year,  and 
the  males  he  is  offering  for  sale  are 
mostly  related  to  his  prize-winning  stuff. 
There  are  two  especially  good  fall  boars 
by  D.'s  Monarch,  he  by  Gold  Dust  Had- 
ley.  Either  one  of  these  fellows  are 
good  enough  to  head  any  pure-bred  herd. 
Another  pair  of  good  ones  is  sired  by 
Samson,  he  by  old  Pawnee  Lad.  These 
two  boars  are  half  brothers  to  the  grand 
champion  sow  at  Nebraska  this  year. 
Another  good  yearling  boar  offered  is  by 
Revenue  Chief,  he  by  Blue  "Valley  Ex- 
ception. This  boar  was  the  winner  of 
fourth  in  the  junior  yearling  class.  He 
is  a  splendid  prospect,  and  Mr.  Lingford 
is  certainly  pricing  him  worth  the  money. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  type  of  hog 
that,  is  big  enough  and  one  that  will 
go  out  and  make  good  under  average 
conditions,  you  can  make  no  mistake  in 
getting"  one  of  these  boars.  They  are 
absolutely  right  in  every  way,  and  you 
can  rest  assured  that  Mr.  Lingford  will 
accord  you  fair  and  courteous  treatment. 
Write  him  for  further  information,  men- 
tioning the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


GRAIN  BEIT  Bit  AMD 

Vegetable  nVPolash 


Why  wait  thirty  to  ninety 
days  for  results.  Grain  Belt 
Brand  Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

"Will  put  your  hogs'  appetite  on 
edge  in  thirty  minutes.  Add 
five  pounds  to  one  hundred 
pounds  dry  weight  of  grain, 
and  see  how  much  better  they 
clean  up  their  feed.  Write 
and  ask  us  the  following  ques- 
tions: What  will  it  do  for 
hogs?  What  is  the  chemical 
analysis?  What  is  it  made 
from?  What  does  it  cost0 
Or  any  other  question  you 
may  wish  to  ask,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  answer.  You  see 
we  have  no  secrets. 
Agents  "Wanted  in  Unoccupied 

Territory. 
UNION 
STOC-K. 

YARDS 
COMPANY 


The  fact  that  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  absolutely  refuses  all 
"fake  advertising"  should  assure  the 
honest  advertiser  good  results,  and 
the  reader  a  square  deal. 


Duroc-Jersey  Sale 

at  Scribner,  Neb.,  October  1,  1913 
50  Head  —  The  Top  of  Two  Herds  —  50  Head 

This  offering  will  consist  of  two  aged  boars,  2  8  spring  boars,  10 
cows  with  litters  at  side  and  10  fall  and  spring  gilts  open. 

The  two  aged  boars  are  Prince  Critic  by  Proud  Chief  Junior,  and 
Echo's  Crimson  Wonder  by  Van's  Crimson  Wonder.  They  are  both 
good  individuals,  and  their  produce  in  the  sale  will  show  what  they 
will  do  as  breeders. 

The  spring  boars  and  gilts  are  by  Prince  Critic,  Echo's  Crimson 
Wonder,  Wallace's  Sensation,  Golden  Model  4th,  Fancy  Wonder,  Model 
Coy,  Crimson  Wonder  Sensation  and  Bader's  Crimson  Wonder,  he  being 
one  of  the  best  young  boars  in  the  state. 

Remember,  you  can  get  an  aged  boar,  a  spring  boar,  a  sow  with  lit- 
ter at  her  side,  or  a  spring  or  fall  gilt  open.  A  large  part  of  the  offer- 
ing is  immune.  Everything  is  guaranteed  a  breeder  of  your  money  re- 
funded.   For  catalogue  address 

JOHN  BADER,  Scribner,  Neb.,  or 
ERNEST  CARPENTER,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 


Auctioneer, 

N.  <;.  Kraschal. 
Fieldman. 

G.  E.  Halh, 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

;  A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  grow  thy,  heavy  boned  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  Valley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  have  been  breeding  hogs 
for  25  vears.  If  vou  are  looking  for  big  hogs  with  quality,  write  us  for  descrip- 
tion anil  prices  THOS.  p.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Net). 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


e  al.ove  is  a  reproduction  of  a  pho-  i  Escher  of  Eotna,   la.,  who   was  also  a  We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna,  and  of  King  Segrs  Lyons 

-  aph  of  the  champion  young  herd  of    strong   winner    in    other   classes   at    the  for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    C»n  spare  a  few  good  females. 

u  -i  deen-Angus  at  the  Nebraska  State    Nebraska   State  Fair,   as  well  as  other 
Fair,     This   herd   is  owned   by   Charles  I  leading  shows. 


DK.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bid?.,  Om»h»,  Heb. 
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A- MAGAZINE*  FORTHEMENANDWOMENOFTHE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  September  27,  1913 


Number  668 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 

We  Want  You  to  Have  "Making 
the  Farm  Pay"  in  Your  Library 


1  — Because  it  tells  you  how  to  care 
for,  and  enrich  your  soil;  giv- 
ing the  latest  ideas  in  SOIL 
TREATMENT  and  DRAIN- 
AGE— without  good  soil  you 
cannot  have  good  crops. 

2—  Because  it  takes  up  the  PROP- 
ER rotation  of  Field  Crops  for 
different  soils.  Their  adapta- 
tion and  economic  relations  and 
explains  the  CULTURE  DI- 
RECTIONS of  crops. 

3—  Because  it  explains  FRUIT 
CULTURE  and  FORESTRY, 
showing  how  to  Bud,  Spray, 
Graft  and  Prune.  How  to  KILL 
INJURIOUS  INSECTS  that 
affect  fruit  and  shade  trees;  al- 
so insects  that  destroy  field 
crops  and  garden  products. 

4 —  Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Vegetable  Gardening  and 
Trucking  Pay.  How  HUN- 
DREDS of  dollars  can  be  made, 
by  using  proper  methods,  on 
only  a  few  acres. 

5—  Because  it  tells  you  how  to  Se- 
lect and  Feed  farm  animals  for 
greatest  net  PROFITS;  ex- 
plaining the  BALANCED  ra- 
tion and  how  MUCH  feed  and 
MANY  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
proper  feeding. 

6—  Because  it  takes  up  the  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  animals,  giving 
t  h  e  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS 
and  TREATMENTS  of  each, 


Size  of  book  6%xS%   inches.     Bound  in 
extra  heavy  cloth.    Contains  500  pages. 


which  will  save  you  the  loss  of 
many  dollars'  worth  of  stock; 
these  are  explained  in  Common 
Terms  that  any  one  can  read 
and  understand;  the  treatments 
are  COMMON  REMEDIES  that 
you  should  have  in  your  home. 


7-  -Because  it  shows  how  to  MAKE 
and  FILL  a  silo  and  explains 
the  VALUE  of  silage  to  the 
average  farmer.  It  gives  many 
rules  on  measuring  feed  and 
grain  and  many  valuable  hints 
and  helps  for  every  farmer. 

8  — Because  it  tells  how  to  make 
Poultry  PAY  and  discusses  the 
different  breeds  —  the  "  Set- 
ting" and  "Non-setting,"  the 
"General  Purpose"  and  "Fan- 
cy" breeds.  The  work  tells  how 
to  capon ize  poultry,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  cuts;  also  de- 
scribes the  diseases  of  poultry 
and  their  cures. 

9— Because  "Making  the  Farm 
Pay"  is  written  by  the  BEST, 
practical  authorities,  and  takes 
up  improved  methods  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  it  is  written  by  men 
who  have  DONE  what  they  ad- 
vise others  to  do. 
lO^Because  "it  is  the  MOST  in 
Agriculture  for  the  money. ' '  It 
is  a  ready  reference  library  on 
practical,  scientific  Farming, 
giving  you  Hundreds  of  Money 
saving  Methods  and  explaining 
the  successful  principles  that 
every  wide-awake  farmer 
wishes  to  know -HOW  TO 
MAKE  HIS  FARM  PAY.  A 
couple  of  dollars  invested  in 
Practical  and  Scientific  Meth- 
ods will  bring  HUNDREDS  of 
dollars  in  Scientific  Results. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

FOR  THIRTY  DAYS  ONLY 

Regular  Price  \  Our  Price  for 

Making  the  Farm  Pay  $2.50 1  Both  Only 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1  year  $1.50(  qq 


Total 


$4.00 


Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

•  Where  Smiths  Come  From 
An  old  lady,  traveling  for  the 
first  time  in  a  large  city,  saw  a 
glaring  sign  on  the  front  of  a  high 
building  which  read,  'The  Smith 
Manufacturing  company." 

As  she  repeated  it  aloud  slowly 
she  remarked  to  her  nephew: 
•Lawsy  mercy!  Well,  I've  hearn 
tell  of  Smiths  all  my  life,  but  I 
never  knew  before  where  they  made 
em." 

True  Appreciation 
A  Chinese  minister  at  Washing- 
ton went  to  hear  the  Marine  baml 
play.  Particularly  was  he  impressed 
with  the  trombone  player;  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  he  offered  him  a 
handsome  engagement  in  China. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  juggler,"  said 
the  visitor,  "who  could  swallow  as 
much  brass  pipe  as  you  and  spit  it 
out  again,  and  yet  the  people  here 
regard  it  with  an  utter  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm." 

Strong-Minded  Ladies 
An  angry  advertiser   rushed  into 
the  office  of  a  provincial  paper  re- 
cently and  shouted: 

"See  here,  our  ad.  ought  to  read, 
Thousands  of  patrons  are  wearing 
trousers  of  our  make.'  " 

The  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  looked  up  and  weakly  said. 
•Well?" 

The  irate  advertiser  threw  down 
a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the 
nd.  The  compositor  had  made  it 
"matrons." 

A  Reasonable  Explanation 
We  were  packing  our  goods  pre- 
paratory to  moving  to  a  distant 
town.  My  usual  helper  being  ill,  I 
employed  a  new  assistant,  a  woman 
of  30  or  more.  As  I  was  engaged 
in  packing  our  books,  she  paused  a 
moment  beside  me. 

"Somehow,  I  never  cared  much 
for  books,"  she  remarked,  "but 
then,"  she  continued,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause,  "I  can't  read,  and 
that  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it." — Youth's  Companion. 

Saw  Him  Pass  By 
An  old  man  fell  from  a  second- 
ary window  into  the  street,  where 
an  anxious  crowd  immediately  gath- 
ered to  see  whether  he  was  seriously 
Injured.  One  of  his  daughters 
rushed  frantically  into  the  first-floor 
room,  where  his  wife  sat  knitting, 
ind  cried: 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,  father's 
fallen  from  the  top  of  the  house  into 
the  road!     Oh,  dear!     Oh,  dear!" 

"Yes,  my  child."  answered  the  old 
l«dy,  placidly  looking  up  from  her 
irork,  "I  saw  him  pass  the  window." 
—Windsor  Magazine. 

Votes  for  Women 

At  a  card  party  some  women  were 
■cussing  woman's  suffrage,  relates 
;hc  Washington  Star.  One  of  the 
players  said  she  always  attended  sul- 
'rage  meetings  and  had  even 
narched  in  one  of  the  parades, 

"Goodness!"  exclaimed  her  part- 
ter,  "1  didn't  know  you  went  in  for 
hat  sort  of  thing.  Do  you  know 
til  about  politics?" 

"No,"  replied  the  suffragist,  "I 
lon't  know  a  thing  about  it." 

"Well,  why  do  you  do  it?" 

"Because  it  teases  my  husband 
o." 
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Farm  Management  in  England 


FEW  years  ago,  Prof.  Howard  J.  Gramlich  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  went  to  Buropc  to  make  |  study  of 
the  various  methods  of  farming    and  stock-breeding 
practiced  in  those  countries  from  which  wfl  Import  otir 
fine  pure  bred  stock,  more  especially  horses.  In  Hie  next  Issue  ol 
the  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  we  will  have  a  ver>  Interesting 
article  by  Prof.  Gnimllch  on  the  English  methods  of  farm  man 
agement,  showing  how  it  has  been  possible  to  conserve  the  lei 
tlllty  of  the  soil  on  this  little  Island,  through  'cnturlet  Of  CUUlVfl 
tlon.  Not  only  Is  this  article  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  ol 
general  Instruction  contained  therein,  but  it  points  out   bow  ex- 
travagant, and    wasteful    methods  of  cultivation    can    lie  avoided 
and  economy  practiced  in  a  wa>  that  will  be  of  great  advantage  in 
the  faYmerH  of  thiH  country  as  well.     The  article  will  lie  Illus- 
trated by  photographs  taken  by  Prof.  Cramllcb 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Lost  Faith 

"Aren't  you  going  to  say  your 
prayers,  Willie?" 

"No,  I'm  not.  I  am  tired  of  pray- 
ing for  this  family  without  getting 
any  results." — Life. 

Good  Logic 

"Willie,"  said  the  mother  sorrow- 
fully, "every  time  you  are  naughty 
I  get  a  gray  hair." 

"Gee,"  said  Willie,  "you  must 
have  been  a  terror.  Look  at 
grandpa! " 

Willing  to  Try 

Mother — Don't  you  think  that  a 
boy  of  your  size  could  take  the  tacks 
out  of  this  carpet  if  he  wanted  to? 

Small  Boy — I  guess  so.  Shall  1 
go  outj  and  see  if  I  can  find  a  boy 
who  wants  to? — Judge. 

The  Last  Straw 

Tommy  had  always  had  to  wear 
his  father's  old  clothes,  yet  no  one 
knew  just  how  badly  he  felt  till  the 
day  he  was  found  alone  in  the  sum- 
mer house. 

Between  broken  sobs  it  all  came 
out.  "Pa's  gone  and  shaved  off 
(lean,  and  now  I  know  I'll  have  to 
wear  his  old  red  whiskers." 

What  We  All  Wonder 

A  little  girl  who  had  hash  for 
breakfast  the  other  morning  looked 
at  the  last  mouthful  of  her  share 
long  and  earnestly  as  she  poised  it 
on  her  fork. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  "what  was 
hash  when  it  was  alive?" 

Good  at  Addition 

Sammy  was  not  prone  to  over- 
exertion in  the  class  room;  there- 
fore, his  mother  was  both  surprised 
and  delighted  when  he  came  home 
one  noon  with  the  announcement. 
"I  got  ioo  this  morning." 

"That's  lovely,  Sammy!  "  ex- 
claimed his  proud  mother.  "What 
was  it  in?" 

'.'Fifty  in  reading  and  fifty  in 
'rithmetic,"  was  Sammy's  prompt  re- 
ply— Lippincott's. 

Disci-iininat  ion 

Two  boys  who  managed  to  be 
rather  unruly  in  school  so  exasper- 
ated their  teacher  that  she  re- 
quested them  to  remain  after  hours 
and  write  their  names  .'.tin  times 
They  plunged  into  the  task.  Some 
fifteen  minutes  later  one  of  them 
grew  uneasy  and  began  watching 
his  companion  in  disgrace.  Sud 
denl.v  i  lie  first  one  burst  nut  »  it  U 
despair  and  between  his  sobs  sail 
to  the  teacher:  "Taint  fair,  mum' 
Ills  name's  Mush  and  mine's  K.  hint 

i  ermeyer." 

\  vrj  Particular 

\  'tinning  Utile  girl  happened  to 
sit  beside  a  nice  looking  little  boy  In 
a  street  cur  one  Ranter  morning. 
ter  a  time  the  boy  stinted  a  eonvor- 
tation,  which  run  something  like 
thin: 

'"Did  the  bunny  hide  lots  of  eggs 
nl  your  house?" 

"Somebodv   hid  "em,  all  right  " 

"hid  you  find  'em  nil?" 

"I  found  a  lot." 

"Do  you  like  hen  oggH?" 

The  lit  tin  girl  wiih  silent   a  mo 
ment.  then  she  answered 

"Oh,  my.  yen:  that's  the  only  kind 

I    do  like." 
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Mutual  Relations  of  Banker  and  Farmer 

Address  by  E.  W.  Hunt,  Associate  Editor  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Before  State  Bankers  at  Lincoln 


T  IS  said  that  an  old  maid  is  the 
only  person  on  earth  that  feels 
qualified  to  tell  mothers  how  to 
bring  up  their  children.  It  seems 
that,  according  to  the  same 
method  of  reasoning,  an  editor 
has  been  asked  to  address  a  con- 
vention of  bankers. 

I  must  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  go  back  to 
ancient  Greece  for  a  thesis  from  which  I  hope 
to  deduce  what  I  shall  attempt  to  say  to  you. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  you  know,  were  an  intel- 
lectual   people.     They   were   largely   given  to 
philosophy  and  metaphysics.     They  were  keen 
dialecticians  and  masters  of  syllogism.  They 
became    the    greatest    intellectual    athletes  of 
their  time.     They  were  continually  proposing 
to  one  another  metaphysical  conundrums,  con- 
tinually   hunting    for    philosophical    nuts  to 
crack.     They    were    dimly    conscious    of  the 
truth,  then  just  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  the  world,  that  man  was  in-  ^ 
.tended   for  something   higher  than  ([[ 
ithe  brute;  that  he  had  a  nobler  des- 
tiny, and  that  he  was  under  obliga- 
tion to  work  out  his  destiny  by  dif- 
ferent methods  from  those  used  by 
the  brute;   and  in  their  dim  light 
they  were  groping  for  some  great 
truth  on  which    they    might  hang 
their  hopes  and    their  aspirations. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  the  ques- 
tion  they    most    frequently  asked 
themselves,  the  question  that  con- 
tinually   eluded    their    keenest  an- 
alysis, the  question  that  most  deeply 
concerned    the    vital    problems  of 
their  life,  was  this:     "What  is  the 
highest  good?"  This  they  answered, 
some  In  one  way  and  others  in  an- 
other, all  of  the  answers  proving  un- 
satisfactory, until   at  last  Aristotle 
gave  to  the  question  an  answer  that  ^ 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.     It  has 
never  been  surpassed  for  accuracy  of  definition. 
"The  highest  good,"  said  Aristotle,  '  consists  in 
the  realization  (and  by  this  he  meant  the  com- 
plete development  and  full  expression)  of  one's 
specific  nature." 

To  illustrate,  according  to  the  Aristotelian 
dictum,  the  highest  good  for  a  hog  consists  in 
the  realization — that  is,  the  complete  derelop- 
ment  and  full  expression — of  his  specific  na- 
ture.  In  other  words,  it  is  best  for  the  hog  to 
be  Just  as  much  of  a  hog  as  he  enn  be.  Cor 
relatively,  the  highest  good  for  a  man  con  i  is 
in  the  realization  of  his  specific  nature;  and  It 
is  best  for  a  man  to  be  just  as  much  of  a  man 
as  he  can  be. 

Manifestly,  a  hog's  specific  nature  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  man's  specific  nature.  A  hog 
would  get  nowhere  trying  to  make  a  man  of 
himself,  and  I  have  never  known  a  man  to  net. 
very  far  by  making  a  supreme  hog  of  himself. 
At  the  beginning  there  was  no  such  marked 


difference  between  them.  I  imagine  that  the 
cave  man  was  considerable  of  a  hog,  and  was 
governed  as  a  rule  by  the  same  motives  that 
govern  the  hog;  but,  starting  from  the  same 
platform,  they  have  developed  in  different  di- 
rections and  along  different  lines.  As  he  has 
proceeded  with  his  development,  the  hog,  un- 
hampered by  mind  or  conscience,  has  become 
more  and  more  of  a  hog.  Man,  equipped  both 
with  mind  and  with  conscience,  has  developed 
in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction.  He  has 
learned — at  least  some  men  have  learned — ■ 
that,  unlike  the  hog,  no  man  lives  for  himself 
alone,  but  that  each  must  live  for  all.  He  has 
developed  a  noble  altruism.  He  is  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  serves  himself  best  who 
serves  best  the  whole  family  of  man. 

Note  the  difference  in  the  method  of  de- 
velopment between  animals  and  man.  Both  are 
actively  engaged   in  seeking    their    own.  In 


Iowa  Rules  as  to  Seed  Corn 


First— Pick  seed 
much  as  needed  for 


corn  before  October  1, 
seed. 


saving  at  least  twice  as 


Second — Hang  this  seed  in  a  dry, 
no   two    ears    touch   each  other. 


well  ventilated  place,  lettin 


Third— Test  every  ear  before  planting,  and  discard  all 
shewing    strong  germination. 


of 


Fourth— Select  fifty  to  100  of  the  best  cars  and  plant  on 
tlio  field  to  save  seed  from  next  fait 


Fifth— Kcmove  weak,  barren  anil-  undcsii 
seed  plat  next  year  before  the  pollen  begins  U 

Sixth— t'se  home-grown  seed  for  main  pari 
seed  only  when  necessary 


ii>ie  stalks  from  Ibis 
fall. 


I'sc  nth 


seeking  his  own,  the  animal  is  driven  b\  a  mo- 
tive of  Immediate,  primary,  self-Interest ;  bs 

seeks  his  own  invariably  at  first  band.  As 
man  develops  he  supplants  an  immediate,  pri- 
mary, self-interest  with  a  remote  secondary  self- 
interest.  He  has  learned  that  In  the  end  ho 
can  best  secure  his  own  and  se:uro  It  in  larger 
measure  by  making  his  self-interest  secondary 
instead  of  primary,  remote  Instead  of  Itnme- 
dlate.  In  other  words,  organized  as  ■octet]  In, 
there  Is  no  such  thine  as  absolute  Individual 
Independence.  Kvery  man  is  to  a  certain  extenl 
dependent  on  his  fellows.  Whal  he  tct«  he 
must,  get  from  his  fellows.  If  be  inn  Increase 
the  holding  of  his  fellows,  there  Is  a  better 
prospect  for  him,  through  them,  to  lunni  ■  hi 

own  holdings. 

Wo  n'1  know  that  It  In  foolish  to  Mil  ihe 
goosp  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  Isn't  It  Just, 
as  foolish  to  wear  out  the  goose  thai  lays  the 
golden  eRg?    Would  It  not  be  better  Instead  to 


raise  more  geese  that  will  lay  more  golden  eggs? 
The  man  that  lives  simply  and  solely  upon  any 
particular  industry  is  a  parasite  on  that  in- 
dustry, producing  nothing  and  consuming  what 
others  produce.  His  work  is  destructive  merely. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  it  constructive, 
to  help  develop  the  industry  so  that  from  its 
development  he  might  be  able  to  get  larger  re- 
turns? This  is  what  is  meant  by  making  re- 
mote self-interest  a  secondary  motive  and  mak- 
ing development  that  shall  feed  self-interest  a 
primary  and  immediate  motive. 

City  of  Lincoln  as  an  Illustration 
If  the  improved  results  that  follow  making 
self-interest  a  secondary  and  remote  motive  in- 
stead of  a  primary  and  immediate  motive  are 
the  results  of  a  general  law,  this  same  law  will 
show  the  same  results  in  universal  application. 
To  illustrate:  Here  is  a  large  and  growing  city. 
Is  it  possible  for  a  city  like  Lincoln  to  reach  its 
maximum  growth,  and  its  maximum 
influence  by  simply  living  on  its 
subsidiary  territory,  by  making  its 
self-interest,  its  supreme,  primary 
motive?  You  know  this  is  impossi- 
ble. The  city  is  dependent  for  its 
growth  upon  the  territory  which  it 
serves.  The  more  highly  this  terri- 
tory is  developed,  the  greater  will 
be  its  possibilities  for  future  growth. 
The  richer  and  more  prosperous  this 
territory  becomes,  the  more  money 
it  will  have  to  spend,  and  the  larger 
will  lie  the  share  of  this  money  that 
this  city  receives.  This  city  is  the 
capital  city  of  the  state.  The  people 
of  the  state  feel  that  it  is  their  ettJJ 
not  Us  own.  The  only  way  in  Which 
to  make  the  capital  great  is  to  make 
the  state  great.  The  greater  the 
stiite  can  be  made  to  become,  the 
greater  the  increase  in  Its  general 
and  In  Its  per  capita  wealth,  the 
more  will  these  things  be  reflected 
In  the  growth  and  In  the  influence  of  Its  cap- 
ita] city.  This  city  will  not  come  fully  Into  Us 
own  until  it  realizes  that  Its  prosperity  is  bound 
up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  territory  subsid- 
iary to  It,  and.  If  It  would  conserve  lis  own  In 
lure  Interest,  it  will  do  ho  bosl  through  promot 
Ing  the  Interests  of  Ihe  territory  upon  which  11 
I    dependen I 

Must  Have  MonOj  tO  Spend  ll 
This  general  law  finds  lis  application  in 
nil  departments  of  commercial  or  Industrial 
life.  The  merchant,  especially  Ihe  merchant  in 
the  small  town,  can  develop  his  business  best 
b\  developing  and  promoting  Ihe  business  in 
terests  of  those  to  whom  he  wishes  lo  Hell  his 
goods.  The  more  money  a  patron  has.  the  more 
money  he  will  spend,  and  the  more  will  he  (he 
•  ban  of  flint  money  that  will  contribute  lo  Ihe 
biiMlnesH  of  the  merchant.  A  true  pern  pt  Ion 
of  what  IiIm  best  business  Interests  demand  ill 
lend  him   to  promote  and   to  conserve  lb''  be.  i- 
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ness  interests  of  his  patrons.  Every  effort  that 
he  makes  toward  building  up  the  prosperity  of 
his  trades  people  will  increase  the  volume  and 
the  stability  of  his  own  business.  In  no  other 
way  can  this  be  successfully  done.  The  mer- 
chant should  "tie  up,"  to  use  a  bit  of  commer- 
cial slang,  with  his  customer  rather  than  with 
his  jobber.  The  customer's  interests  in  the 
end  will  promote  his  own  interests.  In  the 
long  run  the  success  of  business  is  not  so  much 
a  buying  proposition  as  it  is  a  selling  proposi- 
tion. Let  him  cultivate  and  develop  the  busi- 
ness of  the  persons  to  whom  he  would  sell,  if  he 
would  extend  the  amount  of  his  sales.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  immediate,  primary  self-interest  as 
a  supreme  motive  will  limit  future  develop- 
ment, while  self-interest  used  as  a  remote  and 
secondary  motive  will  develop  and  insure  it. 

Two  Lines  of  Business  Policy 
Here,  then,  are  two  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness policy.  The  one  policy  makes  immediate 
self-interest  a  primary  motive.  It  believes  in 
utilizing  the  present  for  the  greatest  possible 
gain  without  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  It  places  upon  any  industry  a  tax  as 
heavy  as  the  industry  can  bear  or  as  heavy 
as  possible  under  co-existent  conditions.  It  is 
a  policy  of  spoliation.  It  is  the  animal's  way 
of  doing  things.  It  exemplifies  the  greed,  the 
lack  of  foresight  and  the  intense  animal  selfish- 
ness of  the  hog. 

The  other  policy  makes  remote  self-interest 
a  secondary  motive.  It  is  the  policy  of  devel- 
opment. It  believes  in  growth.  It  seeks  to 
promote  the  interest  of  every  industry  with 
which  it  is  connected,  in  order  that  from  such 
an  industry  it  may  derive  a  greater  benefit. 
This  is  the  human  policy.  It  rests  upon  the 
proposition  that  development  in  the  end  brings 
greater  general  prosperity,  and  as  a  result  a 
greater  amount  of  business.  It  believes  that 
the  demands  of  the  immediate  present  should 
be  subordinated  to  future  prospects.  It  denies 
itself  for  the  present  in  order  that  it  may  have 
a  surplus  in  the  future.  It  is  the  policy  of  in- 
telligent foresight.  It  builds  instead  of  de- 
stroys. It  matures  instead  of  starves.  It  de- 
velops the  future  instead  of  sapping  the  life 
blood  of  the  present.    Which  of  these  two  poli- 


cies are  the  bankers  in  the  small  towns,  who 
do  business  with  the  farmers  in  their  immediate 
neighborhoods,  going  to  adopt?  Are  they  to 
remain  parasites  on  the  agriculture  of  their  re- 
spective communities,  or  are  they  to  help  in 
development,  and  thus  become  assistant  pro- 
ducers? 

The  Farmer  Not  an  Object  of  Charity 

No  intelligent  banker  who  has  the  future 
of  his  business  at  heart  will  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  any  but  one  way.  He  will  adopt  the 
policy  of  development.  How  may  this  policy 
best  be  carried  into  effect?  Not  so  efficiently 
through  organizations,  or  through  organized 
effort,  as  through  personal  interest,  expressed 
in  a  personal  relation.  There  must  be  no  pre- 
tense, nothing  artificial  about  this  interest.  The 
farmer  is  not  an  object  of  charity  and  will  not 
accept  anything  offered  to  him  on  a  platter.  It 
must  come  to  him,  to  be  most  effective,  directly 
as  the  result  of  a  real  human  interest  in  a  real 
human  individual  and  in  his  work. 

"Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three. 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  Me." 

No  farmer  will  decline  such  help  offered  in 
such  a  spirit. 

The  banker's  position  and  training  enable 
him  to  give  to  the  farmer  the  help  that  the 
farmer  most  needs.  Hard  thinking  and  hard 
labor  rarely  go  together.  The  hard  labor  of 
the  farmer  precludes  him  from  the  clear, 
deep,  hard  thinking  that  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  his  work  demands.  Agriculture  is 
becoming  more  and  more  scientific.  It  is  re- 
quiring more  thinking,  more  study,  more  plan^ 
ning,  more  foresight.  The  banker  develops,  in 
the  course  of  his  business,  the  faculties  of 
thinking,  of  study  and  of  observation  that  can 
make  him  efficient  help  to  the  farmer  if  the 
help  is  offered  in  the  right  spirit.  These  two, 
the  banker  and  the  farmer,  in  team  w,ork,  will 
make  the  most  effective  combination  of  forces 
for  the  development  of  agriculture  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  The  banker  may  show  the 
farmer  how  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  operation, 


how  to  eliminate  waste,  how  to  maintain  and  to 
increase  the  producing  capacity  of  his  soil,  how 
to  find  the  most  remunerative  markets.  Taken 
together,  they  could  do  more  to  develop  the 
agriculture  of  the  state  than  could  be  done  in 
any  other  way. 

There  Must  Come  a  Change  of  Policy 

Under  present  conditions,  the  future  pros- 
perity of  your  business  demands  for  other  rea- 
sons the  adoption  of  a  changed  policy.  The 
farmers  have  begun  an  agitation  for  cheaper 
money,  and  this  agitation  has  already  attained 
wide-spread  development.  Economic  law  de- 
clares that  the  rate  of  interest  for  a  loan  should 
be  proportionate  to  the  hazard  involved  in 
making  the  loan.  The  farmer  has  the  best  se- 
curity in  the  world  to  offer  for  a  loan,  and 
pays  the  highest  rate  of  interest.  If  the  bank- 
ers would  insure  the  greatest  degree  of  future 
prosperity  for  their  business,  they  must  take 
some  action  that  will  forestall  the  results  of 
this  agitation  or  the  farmers  will  take  this  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands.  Unless  the  bankers 
take  such  action,  the  time  will  come  when,  in- 
stead of  being  the  money  masters  of  their  re- 
spective communities,  they  will  be  suppliants 
for  their  business. 

There  is  another  consideration  for  adopting 
this  policy  of  development,  and  it  is  a  consid- 
eration that  will  appeal  to  every  man  that  loves 
his  country.  The  time  is  coming — my  eyes 
will  not  see  the  dawn  of  that  day — but  the 
time  is  certainly  coming  when  this  country  will 
be  as  thickly  populated  as  any  of  the  countries 
of  the  old  world.  Each  one  of  its  inhabitants 
will  have  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  food 
and  the  clothing  will  have  to  come  from  the 
soil.  How  will  the  nation  ever  sustain  such 
air  enormous  burden  with  undeveloped  re- 
sources? And  it  is  because  I  love  my  country, 
because  I  love  this,  my  adopted  state;  because 
the  future  of  both  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  me, 
that  I  urge  you  as  bankers,  in  your  personal 
relations  to  the  farmers  of  your  respective  com- 
munities, to  use  your  utmost  endeavor,  your 
most  loyal  devotion,  to  develop  to  the  utter- 
most, the  imperial  resources  of  our  unequalled 
soil. 


Should  Farmers  Double-Crop  Their  Land? 


^^"■^^^HALL  we  double-crop  the  land?  Our 

S answer     is,     "Yes" — emphatically 
"Yes";     for  we  have    reached  a 
mmmmmmmmf      point  when,  with  land  worth  dou- 
l?ip=§§i§      ble,  and  even  treble,  what  it  once 
was,  it  must  be  made  to  yield  in- 
creased returns  of  the  same  ratio. 
Some  writers  claim  that  the  soil  cannot  stand 
this  double  drain,  but  let  us  consider  that,  after 
crops  are  laid  by  or  removed  from  the  fields, 
these  fields  grow  up  in  rank  weeds,  which  not 
only  rob  the  soil  of  as  much  vitality  as  a  profita- 
ble crop,  but  seed  the  ground  to  weed  pests  for 
another  season. 

Still,  in  making  the  assertion  that  our  land 
must  be  double-cropped,  we  do  so  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  it  must  also  be  fer- 
tilized in  like  proportions  with  its  productive- 
ness, and  a  system  of  intelligent  crop  rotation  be 
inaugurated  that  will  work  toward  re-vitalizing 
and  building  it  up. 

With  this  thought  firmly  fixed  in  mind,  every 
farmer  can,  by  studying  his  soil  conditions  and 
the  effects  of  various  crops  on  that  soil,  reap 
double  profits  from  the  most  of  his  cultivated 
land.  It  is  also  well  to  state  here  that  the 
proper  double-cropping  of  land  will  work  toward 
a  solution  of  the  meat  problem  we  are  now  fac- 
ing, since  the  farmer  will  be  compelled  to  feed 
out  his  crops  to  animals  on  the  farm  so  as  to 
secure  their  manure  for  fertilizing  purposes  in 
order  to  maintain  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
his  soil.    We  practice  this  system  of  double- 
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cropping  every  season,  and  have  yet  to  note  any 
deteriorating  effect  on  the  land. 

Early  truck  and  potato  patches  offer  the 
easiest  and  surest  means  of  raising  two  crops  on 
ground  in  a  single  season.  Early  potatoes  are 
always  a  big  price,  and  we  hustle  them  right  off 
to  market  just  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough, 
re-stir  and  harrow  the  patch  thoroughly,  then 
replant  it  to  some  other  crop.  On  small  patches, 
such  crops  as  late  sweet  corn,  turnips,  cabbage 
and  tomatoes  may  be  planted.  The  small  patch 
of  early  sweet  corn  also  is  used  up  at  a  season 
that  will  permit  of  its  being  utilized  for  these 
crops,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  all  early 
garden  truck. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  beds  of  early  lettuce, 
radishes  and  onions  to  grow  up  in  weeds,  as  most 
farmers  do,  why  not  crop  them  a  second  time? 
Where  one  does  not  care  to  harvest  the  early 
crop,  other  articles  can  be  planted  between  the 
hills  and  in  the  rows  about  the  time  the  first 
crop  reaches  a  stage  at  which  it  stops  growing. 
The  second  growth  will  then  be  ready  for  culti- 
vation by  the  time  the  first  is  fully  matured  and 
the  foliage  dead,  and  yet  there  will  be  no  rob- 
bing of  the  quality  of  the  first  crop. 

Or,  one  can  again  plant  the  land  at  the  last 
cultivation  of  the  first  crop,  and  on  large  or  late 
fields  this  is  the  plan  we  practice  most,  as  the 
soil  thus  is  left  moist  and  fresh,  which  induces 


rapid  germination  of  the  seeds  and  a  healthy 
development  of  plants.  By  this  plan  ninety-day 
corn  may  be  planted  between  the  potato  rows, 
and  often  will  reach  full  maturity.  It  is  sure  to 
make  an  excellent  roughage  for  winter  feeding, 
or  green  fodder  to  supplement  late  fall  pastur- 
age, which  always  is  short,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
very  best  ways  it  can  be  utitlitzed. 

In  this  same  connection  we  sow  millet  broad- 
cast in  the  potato  patch  at  laying-by,  and  have 
raised  this  valuable  roughage  five  feet  in  height, 
well-headed.  After  the  second  crop  is  removed 
from  the  field  a  clean  surface  is  left  for  harvest- 
ing the  potatoes.  Cane  or  Kaffir  corn  would  do 
fully  as  well  as  the  millet.  In  sowing  such  crops 
much  better  results  will  be  realized  if  the  seed- 
ing can  be  done  before  a  good  shower,  as  one 
cannot  do  a  good  job  of  harrowing  between  the 
rows,  and  the  raindrops  will  beat  the  seeds  into 
the  ground  and  cover  them. 

Another  excellent  plan  is  to  sow  the  potato 
patch  to  rape  or  turnips  and  utilize  it  as  pastur- 
age for  sheep  or  calves  when  the  grass  grows 
short  and  dry  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Where  the  first  crop  has  been  harvested,  so  there 
will  be  no  damage  done  by  trampling  it,  a  rape 
patch  will  be  of  inestimable  value  as  pasturage 
for  hogs  and  cattle  at  this  season,  or  it  may  be 
pulled  and  thrown  over  the  fence  to  the  stock 
in  given  quantities  each  day. 

Most  oats  being  sown  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible,  the  fields  on  which  they  are  grown 

(CONTINUED   ON  PAGE  ELEVEN.) 


Great  Benefits  of  Co-operation  Illustrated 

What  One  Community  Has  Done  that  Others  May  Do  with  Lqual  Benefits 


HE  Puyallup    valley    lies  between 

T Seattle  and  Tacoma  in  the  Pound 
country  of  Washington.  It  is  an 
ideal  location  for  the  production 
of  small  fruit.  The  soiL  is  gen- 
erous, the  climatic  conditions 
friendly  and  the  topography  of 
of  the  valley  adapts  itself  wonderfully  to  this 
industry.  Perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  the 
country  are  as  fine  berries  grown,  and  grown 
in  such  profusion  as  are  grown  there;  and  yet 
during  the  late  '90s  the  growers  were  work- 
ing without  organization  in  most  strenuous 
competition  with  each  other,  and  were  unable 
to  make  wages  in  the  berry  business.  Com- 
petition was  so  keen  that  buyers  had  the  grow- 
ers entirely  at  their  mercy.  The  growers  got 
from  4  0  to  60  cents  a  crate  for  their  berries. 
They  are  now  getting  an  average  of  $1.50  per 
crate.    What  produced  the  change? 

This  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
that  question.  It  is  written  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  not  only  how  the  growers  were  able 
to  command  such  an  advanced  price  for  their 
product,  but  also  to  show  how  they  were  en- 
abled to  increase  their  production  and  at  the 
same  time  vastly  lessen  the  cost  of  living. 
Organize  on  Purely  Co-operative  Basis 
In  1902  a  co-operative  association  was 
formed  at  Puyallup  for  the  purpose  of  han- 
dling the  berry  business.  It  was  organized  on 
a  purely  co-operative  basis.  It  was  not  organ- 
ized as  a  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claring dividends  on  the  stock.  It  was  organ- 
ized simply  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing for  the  producers  the  greatest  possible  re- 
turn for  their  output. 

Of  course,  stock  had  to  be  issued  in  order 
to  provide  money  with  which  to  begin  opera- 
tions. At  the  outset  2,000  shares  of  stock  were 
issued  at  a  par  value  of  $1  each,  and  these 
shares  of  stock  were  sold  to  producers.  No 
man  was  permitted  to  own  more  than  fifteen 
shares,  and  the  organization  was  perfected  on 
the  "one-man,  one-vote"  basis.  Since  that 
time  the  capital  stock  has  been  increased  to 
$2,274.  The  owners  of  the  stock  receive  regu- 
lar interest  on  their  investment  and  no  more. 
The  total  net  proceeds  of  the  business  of  the 
association  are  divided  among  the  producing 


The  Whole  Family  (iets  Busy  at  Berry  Time 


W.  H.  Paulhamus  of  Puyallup 

members.  Non-members  are  dealt  with  on  the 
"cost  of  service"  basis.  And  yet,  with  this 
small  capital,  during  1912  the  association  did 
a  business  of  $758,291.89.  It  handles  the  total 
product  of  98  per  cent  of  the  producers  in  the 
Puyallup  valley. 

It  began  with  the  idea  simply  of  finding 
adequate  market  for  fresh  fruits,  but  it  be- 
came at  once  apparent  that,  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  this  business  would  be  a  cannery  which 
wtmld  take  care  of  fresh  fruit  for  which  an 
available  market  at  remunerative  prices  could 
not  be  found. 

Add  Another  Form  of  Industry 

The  chief  production  of  the  valley  is  red 
raspberries,  of  which  last  year  it  produced  69,- 
391  crates;  but  it  also  produced  cherries, 
gooseberries,  black  cap,  logan  berries,  currants, 
strawberries  and  blackberries.  Of  this  fresh 
fruit  the  association  last  year  shipped  269  V2 
cars.  It  also  produces  prunes,  plums,  quinces, 
crabapples,  pears  and  apples.  Of  these  it 
shipped  last  year  2,661  boxes,  besides  shipping 
167,832  pounds  of  cabbage  and  rhubarb.  Dur- 
ing the  same  season  there  were  delivered  to  the 
cannery  department  and  put  into  cans  5,94  7,- 
904  pounds,  which  made  252  cars  of  40,000 
pounds  each,  and  this  immense  amount  of  bus- 
iness was  done  on  a  capital  of  $2,274. 

The  association  has  another  form  of  in- 
dustry. It  buys  supplies  by  the  carload  for  its 
members — canned  siuff  of  all  kinds  for  homo 
consumption,  oatmeal,  corn;  in  short,  every- 
thing tliat  the  producer  needs  in  quantity  is 
bought  by  tbe  association  ami  sold  to  members 
at  cost  price.  One  member  states  that  tbe 
cost  of  living  of  bis  family  was  reduced  $500 
in  one  year  by  purchasing  his  supplies  from 
the  association. 

It  has  another  form  of  Industry  of  benefit 
to  Its  members.  Of  course,  wllh  such  a  small 
capital  It  must  borrow  money  from  some  source 
with  which  to  transact  Its  business.  The  se- 
curity that  It  offers  for  Its  loans  Is  the  good 
faith,  the  earnestness  and  Industry  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  It  pays  for  these  loans 
the  regular  rate,  which  in  that  roitnti>  has 
been  7  per  cent.  Producers  who  hud  money  to 
loan  or  to  deposit  hud  I  n  in  the  hnhlt  of  de- 
porting It  In  the  haiilcs.  where  th<>  I  e<  elved 
only  •'.  or  I  per  cent  for  It.  It  finally  occurred 
to  thern  that  It  would  he  better  to  loan  it  dl 


rect  to  the  association  at  the  same  rate  that 
the  association  pays  for  what  it  borrows  from 
the  banks.  On  the  first  of  January,  1913, 
among  its  liabilities  were  listed  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  banks,  $65,000;  deposits  of 
members  bearing  interest,  $61,739.  So  this 
co-operative  association  not  only  secures  the 
highest  market  price  for  the  products  produced, 
but  it  also  furnishes  the  necessities  of  life  at 
a  much  lower  price  than  they  could  be  had 
elsewhere,  and  it  acts  as  a  perfectly  safe  bank 
of  deposit  for  all  members. 

Holds   Absolute   Control  of  Marketing 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
operation  of  the  association  is  the  absolute 
control  that  it  holds  over  the  marketing  of  its 
own  product.  It  does  not  sell  its  product  to 
retailers  permitting  them  to  name  their  own 
price.  It  supervises  the  whole  business  from 
the  time  that  fruit  is  received  until  it  reaches 
the  ultimate  constimer.  It  controls  absolutely 
it 3  own  market. 

The  association  has  given  such  a  stimulus 
to  production  through  the  increased  price  re- 
ceived for  products  that  the  production  ol  the 
valley  has  nearly  doubled.  The  valley  is  united 
in  an  active,  enthusiastic  support  of  the  policy 
of  the  association. 

For  such  an  enterprise  as  this  to  succeed,  it 
must  have  an  active,  judicious  business  man- 
ager. This  association  has  such  a  one  in  tin' 
person  of  W.  H.  Paulhamus,  the  president  and 
manager  of  the  organization.  He  has  behind 
him  a  board  of  trustees,  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers, but  he  is  the  controlling  force,  and  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  is  more  largely  due 
to  him  than  to  anyone  else.  lie  is  the  master 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  business.  He  knows 
markets,  knows  where  and  how  to  sell  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  he  "mixes"  with  the  pro- 
ducers, every  one  of  whom  regard  him  as  a 
personal  friend,  in  whose  hands  their  Interests 
are  safe.  The  manager,  through  the  associa- 
tion, has  changed  the  face  of  the  country,  ami 
elevated  and  broadened  and  made  prosperous 
the  lives  of  all  its  members. 

Others  May  Do  Likewise 

This  story  is  told  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  one  community  has  done  through  the 
adoption  of  strictly  co-operative  principles. 
W  hat  this  community  has  done  others  may  do. 
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It  is  said  that  no  man  livfes  for 
himself  alone.  Some  women  do  this, 
anyway. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Ne- 
braska Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion will  soon  get  their  work  thor- 
oughly in  hand.  Live  stock  diseases 
make  more  serious  inroads  on  the 
income  of  farmers  than  anything 
else. 


Piano  has  given  up  the  idea  of 
entertaining  visitors  to  the  Farm- 
ers' National  Congress  on  the  Chau- 
tauqua plan,  and  will  provide  lodg- 
ing and  meals  for  all  visitors  either 
in  hotels  or  with  private  families. 
If  the  attendance  is  large,  it  will  test 
Piano's  capacity  for  entertaining. 


The  only  men  that  intelligently 
object  to  deep  plowing  are  the  men 
that  plowed  deep  in  the  spring  and 
then  got  no  rain  on  the  deep  plow- 
ing. For  this  reason  some  of  them 
are  advocating  shallow  plowing. 
They  most  assuredly  have  the 
"wrong  sow  by  the  ear."  It  takes  a 
little  gray  matter  to  make  intelli- 
gent use  even  of  deep  plowing. 


The  Minnesota  pure  seed  law  pro- 
vides that  the  label  on  seeds  shall 
state  the  commonly  accepted  name 
of  the  seed,  the  percentage  of  germ- 
ination and  date  of  test,  the  approx- 
imate percentage  by  weight  of  each 
kind  of  weed  seed  present,  the  per- 
centage by  weight  of  pure  seed,  the 
name  of  the  state  in  which  it  is 
grown,  and  the  name  of  the  firm 
selling  the  seed.  It  will  be  a  curi- 
osity to  see  on  an  alfalfa  seed  label 
that  part  of  it  was  grown  in  Louisi- 
ana or  Mississippi,  part  of  it  in  Ari- 
zona or  Utah,  and  the  rest  of  it  in 
some  northern  state. 


Growing  Colts  Outdoors 

The  outdoor  system  of  growing 
the  horse  from  earliest  colthood  to 
maturity  is  gaining  favor  even 
among  breeders  of  pure-bred  horses. 
A  study  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  western  range  horse  has  taken 
root  in  the  practical  observance  of 
outdoor  wintering  of  colts  among 
many  of  the  best  horse  breeders  and 
raisers  in  the  country. 

It  is  this  range-bred  horse  of 
America,  this  open,  free-lifed  animal 
who  has  earned  the  reputation  in 
actual  test  of  withstanding  great  pri- 
vation and  hardship  in  army  life,  of 
beins,'  the  toughest,  the  most  endur- 
ing and  serviceable  horse  under 
great  pressure  of  any  type  of  the 
equine  race.  It  is  this  range-bred 
horse,  brought  up  under  outdoor 
range  conditions,  whose  alertness 
and  constant  activity  has  practically 
revolutionized  the  system  of  grow- 
ing the  colt  on  the  farm.  Many  of 
the  leading  breeders  of  the  Ameri- 
can draft  horse  have  adopted,  in 
part,  the  outdoor  range  method  of 
developing  the  draft  colt,  and  have 
found  it  profitable  and  of  great 
economic  advantage. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  its  effort  to  restore  and  build  up 
the  once  famed  Morgan  horse  to  his 
former  prestige  as  an  animal  of 
great  endurance  and  superior  en- 
ergy, has  adopted  the  winter  pastur- 
ing method  of  treatment  for  the 
colt — open  life,  outdoors,  with  a 
shed  to  go  into  at  will;  no  confine- 
ment, no  restraint,  every-day,  out-of- 
door  exercise  each  day  of  the  year. 
This  is  only  the  common  sense,  prac- 
tical application  of  how  to  develop 
the  sound,  healthy  colt  into  a  vigor- 
ous, active  horse  of  endurance  and 
worth. 

Horse  raisers  should  profit  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  prac- 
ticed the  all-year  pasture  method  of 
growing  the  colt.  Plenty  of  hay  in 
the  crib  where  the  colt  has  free  ac- 
cess to  it,  some  grain  fed  each  day, 
a  closed  shed  or  barn  where  it  can 
get  in  out  of  the  cold,  wind  and 
storm  when  occasion  requires,  and 
the  free  range  of  the  pasture  at  all 
times,  is  the  method  that  produces 
the  best  of  animalkind  in  constitu- 
tion, visor  and  general  principles  of 
soundness. 


Machinery  on  the  harm 

The  value  of  machinery  on  the 
farm  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
its  intelligent  use,  or  its  extravagant 
abuse.  The  farmer  should  have  the 
best  improved  machines  and  imple- 
ments to  properly  cultivate  the  crops 
and  develop  the  producing  resources 
of  the  farm.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  over  stocking  the  farm  with  ma- 
chinery. This  indiscretion  in  the 
purchase  of  machinery  is  almost  as 
ruinous  in  farm  management  as  a 
too  stinted  use  of  machinery. 

A  very  successful  Nebraska 
farmer,  on  being  interrogated  as  to 
his  rather  large  supply  of  cast-aside 
machinery,  not  wornout,  said: 
"When  I  read  of  some  new  machine 
or  implement  represented  as  a  labor 
saver,  I  investigate  it  at  once,  with 
a  view  to  determine  how  much  it 
would  save  me  in  time,  labor,  horse- 
power and  general  expense  in  the 
work  it  is  to  do.    If  upon  investiga- 


tion  I  find  that  it  beats  anything  I 
have,  then  I  figure  up  just  how 
much.  If  I  can  do  more  work  with 
it,  or  as  much,  and  save  jone  man 
or  a  team  or  a  horse  even,  then  I 
figure  the  wages  of  the  hand,  his 
board,  investment  in  the  team,  etc., 
and  such  other  items  that  naturally 
come  into  such  an  estimate,  and  I 
soon  determine  whether  I  can  afford 
to  keep  on  using  the  machine  I  have, 
or  best  lay  it  aside,  even  if  prac- 
tically new,  and  buy  the  new  labor- 
saving  machine.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  having  a  machine  that  will  per- 
form the  work,  but  one  of  labor-sav- 
ing and  completeness  of  work  per- 
formed." 

There  are  many  abuses  of  ma- 
chinery that  render  them  inoperative 
and  useless  to  a  very  large  extent 
that  should  be  corrected.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  personal 
shiftlessness  and  laziness  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  or  machine  owner.  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact,  even  in  this  age 
of  improvement  and  progress  in 
farm  work  and  farm  management, 
that  some  farms — we  might  say 
many  farms — are  without  machinery 
sheds,  and  the  farm  machines  and 
implements  are  scattered  over  the 
farm  where  last  used  and  left  out 
the  whole  year  round.  Some  are 
more  thoughtful  and  observe  what 
they  call  system  by  congregating  the 
machinery  in  one  place,  usually  in 
the  barnyard,  and  line  them  up 
alongside  of  a  barbed-wire  fence 
for  protection  and  shelter. 

The  tool  house  and  machine  shed 
need  no  advocacy  to  the  farmer  with 
any  sense  of  saving  or  care  on  the 
farm.  The  machine  shed  should  be 
located  with  a  view  to  convenience 
in  use  and  storage.  It  should  be 
located  so  as  to  be  readily  and 
easily  backed  into  with  all  machines 
or  wagons  to  be  stored,  and  as 
easily  hitched  to  when  needed  for 
service.  The  closed-tight  shed  that 
excludes  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  even 
poultry  and  pigeons,  is  important. 
Machines  thus  protected  will  last 
three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the 
exposed-to-the-weather  machines.  Be- 
sides, it  is  more  respectable  and 
farmer-like  to  be  neat  and  saving. 
The  outdoor  storage  doesn't  look 
good  even  to  the  lazy,  careless  fel- 
low that  practices  it. 

It  pays  to  buy  machinery  when 
its  saving  advantages  are  manifest, 
and  it  pays  to  give  it  proper  care  at 
all  times. 


The  government  has  granted  to 
the  city  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  a 
permit  for  a  conduit  on  the  battle- 
ment of  the  national  forest  reserva- 
tion for  water  with  which  to  operate 
a  municipal  hydro-electric  plant. 
This  is  an  instance  which  makes  ap- 
parent the  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  co-operation  with 
states,  counties  and  municipalities 
for  the  common  welfare. 

Don't  be  too  general  or  too  uni- 
versal in  statement.  Nearly  all  the 
authorities  are  now  saying,  "Don't 
sell  cows  and  heifers."  This  should 
be  amended  to  read,  "Don't  sell 
good  cows  and  good  heifers."  Cows 
and  heifers  that  cannot  be  made  to 
pay  for  their  keep,  to  say  nothing  of 
producing  a  profit,  should  be  sold, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  sold  the  bet- 
ter. 


The  Corn  Crop 

The  corn  crop  damage  of  1913 
has  resulted  in  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  everyone  at  all  interested  in 
business  operations  and  the  general 
producing  interests  of  the  country. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  shoul- 
der the  responsibility  of  crop  failure 
upon  local  influences  or  local  con- 
ditions which  might  have  been  con- 
trolled, nor  was  anyone  able  to  sug- 
gest any  neglected  means  of  defense, 
except,  possibly,  a  lack  of  moisture 
conservation  from  which  the  scien- 
tific tiller  of  the  soil  may  have  se- 
cured some  comfort.  This,  in  some 
instances,  is  all  that  was  left  that 
might  be  called  a  lesson  or  benefit 
in  this  long-drawn-out  period  of 
drouth,  which  is  most  plainly  illus- 
trated by  the  Kansan,  who,  when  be- 
ing admonished  by  a  dry  farming  ex- 
pert that  he  should  have  conserved 
the  moisture  by  a  certain  process  of 
cultivation,  interrupted  the  speaker 
by  shouting:  "But  when  there  is  no 
more  moisture  in  the  soil  to  con- 
serve, then  what  are  you  going  to 
do?"  This  was  too  frequently  the 
case  in  many  sections  experiencing 
the  recent  prolonged  drouth.  There 
was  no  moisture  to  conserve. 

The  corn  crop  provides  one  of  the 
greatest  food  resources  for  our  peo- 
ple. The  present  shortage  reported, 
though  it  may  be  over-estimated  in 
the  aggregate,  is  already  appreciated 
in  the  trade  centers  and  means  a 
new  factor  in  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  higher  prices  for  many  of 
the  articles  of  diet  that  go  into  the 
homes  of  the  laborer.  It  is  scarcity 
that  increases  the  cost  of  corn,  and 
the  cost  of  the  many  food  and  feed 
products  in  which  it  is  used  as  a 
part.  There  is  practically  no  sub- 
stitute for  corn  in  its  many  uses,  es- 
pecially on  the  farm,  as  a  feed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  meat-produ- 
cing animals  for  the  market. 

In  the  great  corn  belt  country  of 
the  United  States  there  is  scarcely  a 
possibility  of  large  meat  production 
without  corn.  Corn  is  really  more 
in  need  as  a  stock  feed  in  the  coun- 
try \\  here  produced  than  in  the  food 
products  manufacturing  trade,  since 
its  feeding  value  has  become  a  fixed 
principle  in  live  stock  operations  and 
nothing  can  be  substituted  for  it. 
The  wise  farmer  and  feeder  first 
grows  his  crop  of  corn  and  has  it  in 
his  cribs  before  he  provides  his  ani- 
mals for  which  it  is  intended.  A 
crop  of  corn  is  thus  in  the  crib  each 
year  in  advance.  This  is  the  secur- 
ity some  farmers  demand  who  are 
successfully  converting  their  grain 
crops  into  beef  and  pork.  The  old 
corn  now  on  the  farm  will  be  con- 
sumed on  the  farm,  but  next  year 
will  find  empty  corncribs  and  empty 
feed  lots  over  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  drouth-damaged  country  until 
the  1914  crop  is  produced  and  made 
a  certainty  beyond  weather  damage. 

The  increased 'storage  of  corn  sil- 
age will  be  a  much  stronger  factor 
in  feed  supply  than  ever  before  and 
will  greatly  assist  both  in  the  feed 
yard  and  in  the  wintering  of  the 
farm  stock. 

What  has  become  of  all  this  talk 
of  prosecutions  for  infringement  of 
the  Harder  patent?  Was  it  bluff? 
If  so,  the  public  in  the  future  will 
keep  its  eye  on  the  bluffers. 


The  Professional  Lxhibitor 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
and  written  about  the  professional 
exhibitor,  and  yet  he  has  never  been 
definitely  defined  as  an  undesirable 
factor  at  the  live  stock  show.  Any 
person  who  has  stock  good  enough 
to  share  in  the  prizes  and  honor  of 
the  show  ring  and  has  followed  up 
the  shows  of  prominence  in  the 
country  may  acquire  the  reputation 
of  being  a  "professional  exhibitor." 
It  should  not  be,  and  is  not,  to  the 
discredit  of  any  breeder  of  live  stock 
to  be  reckoned  as  a  professional  ex- 
hibitor. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  be- 
tween exhibitors  of  prominence, 
while  each  may  be  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  "professional  exhibitor." 
There  are  exhibitors  of  prominence 
who  are  not  breeders  of  prominence. 
There  are  persons  who  are  quite 
prominent  and  energetic  in  the  show 
ring  whose  show  herds  or  flocks  are 
not  of  their  own  breeding  or  produc- 
tion, yet  they  acquire  show  animals 
of  sufficient  merit  to  keep  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  the  "profes- 
sional exhibitor." 

Some  critics  of  the  show  ring  ad- 
vocate that  each  exhibitor  should 
confine  his  herd  exhibits  to  animals 
of  his  own  breeding.  This  would  be 
an  unjust  discrimination.  The  high- 
est honor  in  breeding  and  show  ring 
reputation  should  be,  and  is,  in  the 
classification  where  all  animals  are 
bred  and  owned  by  the  exhibitor,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  herd  bull.  The 
herd  exhibits  representing  the  work 
of  the  herd  owner  are  the  strongest 
educational  feature  of  any  show  and 
carry  a  feeling  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  the  exhibitor  that  are 
worth  more  to  the  ambition  of  man 
than  money. 


How  Best  fo  Market  Wheat 

The  Farmers'  Union,  at  its  re- 
cent annual  convention,  issued  a 
statement  to  the  public  in  which  it 
said,  among  other  things,  that 
wheat,  in  order  to  be  marketed  at  a 
profit,  must  sell  throughout  this  ter- 
ritory at  not  less  than  $1.05  a 
bushel.  Most  of  the  wheat  mar- 
keted from  farms  in  this  territory 
this  season  has  brought  an  average 
price  of  76  cents.  If  the  Farmers' 
Union's  statement  is  correct,  and  it 
probably  is,  every  bushel  of  wheat  so 
marketed  was  marketed  at  a  loss  of 
29  cents. 

The  question  is,  What  are  the 
farmers  going  to  do  about  it?  Are 
they  going  to  continue  to  raise  am! 
sell  wheat  at  a  loss?  Will  they 
continue  to  be  content  with  the  gross 
sum  of  money  received  for  the  crop, 
regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  crop 
when  all  elements  of  cost  are  taken 
into  account? 

In  order  to  prevent  this  loss,  one 
of  two  methods  of  operation  is  open 
to  the  wheat  grower— lie  may  either 
feed  his  wheat  on  the  homo  farm, 
converting  the  raw  material  into  a 
finished  product  of  human  food,  or 
he  may  stop  growing  wheat  and 
grow  in  its  place  other  crops  that 
will  pay  him  better. 

With  reference  to  the  first 
method,  it  may  be  stated  that  with 
corn  at  its  present  price,  wheat  may 
be  fed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  net 
the  grower  the  $1.05  per  bushel 
necessary    to    protect    him  against 


loss.  In  order  to  do  this  the  wheat 
must  be  economically  and  judiciously 
fed,  and  fed  in  such  a  way  and  to 
such  live  stock  as  will  return  this 

price. 

With  reference  to  the  second 
method,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
no  obligation,  moral  or  economic, 
upon  anyone  to  raise  and  sell  grain 
at  a  loss.  As  soon  as  the  production 
of  wheat  drops  to  a  certain  point, 
the  price  will  rise.  Not  until  the 
price  reaches  $1.05  will  it  pay  a 
farmer  to  grow  it.  The  farmer  must 
protect  himself.  Over-production, 
coupled  with  a  manipulated  market 
?.nd  vicious  combinations  among 
market  men  and  millers,  have  kept 
the  price  of  wheat  too  low\  Taking 
the  world's  supply  of  wheat  into  ac- 
count, there  is  no  economic  reason 
why  wheat  should  not  be  worth  more 
in  the  general  market  than  $1.05  a 
bushel.  If  the  supply  of  wheat  is 
lessened,  the  demand  will  be  in- 
creased, and  when  this  process  has 
gone  far  enough  the  price  will  rise 
to  a  point  at  which  the  farmer  can 
afford  to  grow  and  market  wheat. 
Until  then  it  stands  him  in  hand,  for 
economic  reasons,  to  lessen  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  turn  his  at- 
tention to  other  forms  of  agricul- 
tural industry  which  will  pay  him 
better. 


Atmospheric  Humidity 

As  the  season  for  artificial  heat- 
ing of  the  dwellings,  school  houses 
and  business  buildings  approaches  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  health,  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  this  matter  of  atmospheric 
humidity.  The  invisible  moisture 
that  is  carried  in  the  air  sustains  a 
very  close  relation  to  health. 

The  air  passages  of  all  people,  as 
well  as  of  all  animals,  are  lined 
with  mucus  membrane,  which  se- 
cretes a  mucus  fluid  that  protects 
it,  keeps  it  moist  and  soft  and  sen- 
sitive. If  this  mucus  fluid  is  dried 
up  it  leaves  the  membrane  dry  and 
hard  and  incapable  of  performing  its 
ordinary  functions.  A  dry  air  dries 
up  the  mucus  membranes  of  the  air 
passages. 

In  the  ordinary  dwelling  house, 
business  building  or  school  house 
that  is  artificially  heated,  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  In  the  air  runs 
sometimes  as  low  as  24  per  cent 
and  is  rarely  above  28  per  cent. 
This  is  drier  than  the  air  of  the 
Sahara  desert,  which  is  usually  about 
:i0  per  cent.  The  average  moisture 
content  of  the  outside  air  is  about 
60  per  cent. 

It  is  unhealthful  to  the  last  de- 
gree to  expose  the  mucus  membrane 
to  such  violent  variations  in  .the 
moisture  content  of  the  air.  Bad 
results  follow  Biich  exposure.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  season  of  ar- 
tificial heat  in  dwellings,  business 
buildings  and  In  school  houses  is  the 
season  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis  and 
of  general  colds.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  In 
artificially  heated  rooms. 

The  degree  of  moisture  In  the  air 
may  easily  be  determined  by  the 
use  of  a  hygrometer,  which  may  be 
had  almost  anywhere  where  atmos 
pherlc  Instruments  are  sold.  Thi 
use  of  a  h vgromi  t'-r.  and  MMfeJ  at 
tention  to  what  It  teaches  <unnot  tM 
too  Strongly  urged,  especially  upon 
those  who  have  the  care  of  child r<  n 
on  their  bands. 


A  Woman 

Who  Has  Brought  Up 
Over  17,000  Babies 

And  does  it  by  mail  and  with 
such  astounding  success  that  doc- 
tors not  only  marvel  how  she 
does  it,  but  concede  that  she  has 
saved  the  very  lives  of  hundreds 
of  babies.  She  hasamarvelously 
complete  service  that  keeps  her 
in  personal  touch  with  the  mother 
of  the  baby,  from  month  to  month, 
for  24  months,  and  tells,  every 
30  days, exactly  how  to  feed,dress, 
wash  and  take  care  of  the  baby. 

She  is  Doctor  Emelyn  Lincoln 
Coolidge,  the  Baby  Editor  of 
The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  and 
it  is  through  the  personal  service 
back  of  the  magazine  that  this 
marvelous  work  is  done  with  the 
mother  readers  of  The  Journal. 

Of  all  the  21  departments  of  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal's  personal  service  this  Baby- 
work  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  and 
the  most  important,  hundreds  of  mothers 
frankly  crediting  to  Doctor  Coolidge  the 
very  lives  of  their  babies. 

Just  now  Doctor  Coolidge  has  over  four 
thousand  Ladies'  Home  Journal  habits 
under  her  charge;  her  total  in  four  years 
has  been  over  17, 0(.0  babies. 

Each  month  Dot  tor  Coolidge  lias  a  reg- 
ular department  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  that  tells  about  tins  marvelous 
work.  And  it  is  free  to  every  reader: 
the  most  expert  baby-health  advice  with- 
out a  penny's  cost. 

\  booklet,  entitled  "  The  Story  of 
600,000  Invisible  Hands,"  tells  some- 
thing about  this  service.  A  postal -card 
request  w  ill  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladlc*9Hom§  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bou^bt  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

the  C  urtis  PUBLISHING  c  ompany 
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Starting   in  Sheep  Breeding 

Selection  of  the  Foundation  Animals 


|HE  breeding  basis  of  every 
flock  enterprise  is  the  in- 
dividual quality  and  char- 
acter of  the  ewes  and  rams 
composing  the  flock.  It  is,  there- 
fore, important  that  great  care  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  these  animals.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  suggest  that 
the  better  the  quality  selected  to 
start  with  the  greater  the  advantage 
the  flock  owner  has  in  acquiring  a 
reputation  for  good  stock.  Again, 
life  is  too  short,  the  improvement  of 
live  stock  in  the  nands  of  skilled 
breeders  is  too  rapid  and  too  posi- 
tive for  anyone  to  commence  away 
down  the  line  with  the  ordinary 
grade  animal  and  hope  to  produce 
what  would  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
the  present-day  progressive  spirit  in 
live  stock  accomplishment.  "The 
best  is  none  too  good  to  start  with," 
is  a  motto  that  has  become  quite 
popular,  and  the  tendency  in  this  di- 
rection is  commendable. 

It  is  an  advantage  in  starting  the 
flock  to  buy  ewes  of  one  type,  of 
one  line  of  breeding,  bred  by  one 
flock  owner.  There  is  nothing  more 
desirable  in  flock  quality  than  sim- 
ilarity of  the  animals  comprising  the 
flock.  This  is  one  of  the  features 
the  critical  breeder  looks  for  when 
his  sight  first  meets  the  strange 
flock.  Uniformity,  a  family  resem- 
blance, is  evidence  at  once  of  blood 
and  breeding  character  in  a  ram. 
The  ability  of  the  sire  in  transmit- 
ting his  characteristic  qualities  to 
his  offspring  is  influenced  by  the 
hereditary  tendency  of  the  ewe  flock. 
Buy  good  ewes;  get  as  nearly  all  the 
desirable  properties  in  these  eAves  as 
you  can  to  start  with.  This  is  the 
essential  guide  in  flock  improve- 
ment. 

The  hereditary  tendency  of  the  ewe 
flock,  when  all  of  one  breeding  or 
flock  character,  the  result  of  many 
generations  of  descent  through  care- 
ful selection  and  breeding  of  the 
ewes,  is  an  influence,  the  value  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  estimated  by 
the  breeder,  especially  in  the  start- 
ing of  a  flock.  Such  a  basis  makes 
the  work  relatively  easy  compared 
with  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes 
composed  of  individuals  bought  here 
and  there  all  over  the  country,  a 
few  from  this  flock  and  a  few  from 
that,  notwithstanding  they  are  all 
good  ewes  from  their  individual 
measurement  or  scoring.  In  gen- 
eral observation  in  the  founding  of 
a  flock  select  for  constitution  in  all 
its  requirements,  making  fleece  a 
secondary  matter  rather  than  placing 
it  first.  It  is  easier  to  add  fleece 
qualities  than  to  correct  constitu- 
tional defects. 

The  best  age  for  the  starting  of 
the  ewe  flock  is  2-year-olds.  They 
should  be  given  good  care  from  the 
close  of  the  summer  grazing  season 
through  the  autumn  months  to  the 
breeding  season,  which  usually  com- 
mences the  first  part  of  November. 
This  will  bring  the  lambing  period 
in  April.  The  period  of  gestation 
with  the  ewe  is  152  days,  or  five 
months,    roughly    estimated.  For 


earlier,  just  to  suit  your  ideas  and 
purposes,  remembering  that  the 
earlier  breeding  will  bring  the  lambs 
in  colder  weather,  and  necessitate 
more  care,  warmer  stables,  more 
feed,  and  usually  result  in  a  little 
higher  death  loss  of  lambs  if  all 
these  requirements  are  not  carefully 
observed. 

A  strong,  well-fleshed  ewe  is  in 
proper  physical  condition  for  the  best 
breeding  results.  Ewes  that  have 
suckled  lambs  up  to  the  September 
weaning  period  need  extra  care  after 
their  milk  flow  has  ceased  and  the 
udder  becomes  normal,  in  order  to 
have  them  in  a  condition  of  thrift 
and  taking  on  flesh  when  the  breed- 
ing season  commences.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  damaging  conditions  pos- 


sible to  have  the  ewe  flock  in  an 
unthrifty,  thin,  weak  physical  con- 
dition. The  lambing  season  is 
lengthened  and  a  less  vigorous  crop 
of  lambs  is  the  result  usually. 

One  of  the  essentials  in  flock 
management  is  the  constant  obser- 
vation of  the  ewes,  the  keeping  of 
the  ewes  at  all  times  vigorous,  well 
supplied  with  pasture,  water  and 
salt  in  the  grazing  season,  and  well 
fed  and  well  exercised  throughout 
the  feeding  and  yarding  season.  If 
there  is  money  to  be  made  in  breed- 
ing sheep,  it  is  in  doing  it  right. 
Sheep,  while  they  may  be  used  as 
scavengers  on  the  farm,  must  be 
given  plenty  to  live  on,  and  well  pro- 
vided for  at  all  times,  and  be  looked 
after  a  little  each  day. 

The  breeding  season  and  manage- 
ment of  the  breeding  ram  will  be 
treated  more  particularly  in  a  later 
article. 


Raise  More  Cattle  on  Farms 

Discussion  on  the  Subject  by  One  of  Our  Readers 


HE  desirability,  not  to  say 
necessity,  of  raising  more 
cattle  on  farms  is  becom- 
ing more  apparent  every 
year.  Improved  feeding  methods, 
greater  familiarity  with  the  silo,  and 
other  resources  of  stockmen  in 
lean  years,  have  been  brought  to  the 
front  emphatically  this  season.  The 
value  of  cattle  as  an  investment  has 
also  been  impressed  on  owners  more 
forcibly  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore. But,  while  most  stockmen  ad- 
mit the  scarcity  of  cattle,  and  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  securing  de- 
sirable stock  cattle  and  feeders  at 
reasonable  prices,  comparatively  few 
of  them  have  grasped  the  idea  that 
it  is  practical  and  profitable  to 
breed  and  raise  more  cattle  at  home 
sufficiently  to  put  it  into  practice. 

When  cattlemen  in  the  dry  belt 
were  reported  panic-stricken  a  few 
weeks  ago,  hundreds  of  buyers  ap- 
peared at  the  river  markets,  partic- 
ularly Kansas  City,  from  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  that  have  corn 
prospects,  ready  to  buy  the  sacri- 
ficed cattle.  These  buyers,  many  of 
them  from  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  reported  that  Illinois  and 
states  east  were,  bare  of  cattle.  Last 
year  cattle  were  short  there,  but 
this  year  there  are  practically  none 
in  that  section.  That  report  is  veri- 
fied by  the  immense  throng  of  buy- 
ers that  have  been  on  the  river  mar- 
kets constantly  since  the  first  of 
August,  and  by  the  even  greater  re- 
serve list  of  orders  in  the  hands  of 
commission  men  at  the  stock  yards, 
to  be  filled  when  opportunity  offers 
■ — that  is,  on  the  first  break  in  the 
market.  A  buyer  from  Indiana,  who 
supplies  a  certain  feeding  district  in 
that  state  with  raw  material  every 
fall,  sent  as  many  cattle  to  that  dis- 
trict up  to  the  middle  of  August  from 
Kansas  City  as  he  sent  there  during 
the  entire  season  last  year,  and  he 
states  that  he  can  place  200  more 
cars  there. 
Theory  and  Practice  Do  Not  Mix 
The  immense  demand  for  cattle 
from   farmers    and    stockmen  this 


season  is  largely  for  something  to 
early  lambs,  commence  the  breeding   convert  into  beef  in  short  order,  and 


only  a  very  small  share  of  it  is  for 
breeding  stock.  Occasionally  men 
appear  on  the  market  in  search  of 
stock  cows  and  heifers  for  breeding 
purposes,  but  it  is  too  true  that  a 
great  share  of  the  talk  about  rais- 
ing more  cattle  on  farms,  with  its 
many  advantages  in  enriching  the 
farm,  making  the  one  who  does  it 
independent  and  care  free  when  it 
comes  to  securing  cattle  for  winter 
feeding  or  spring  grazing,  and  a  host 
of  other  desirable  features,  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  theory,  but  as  far  as 
being  put  into  practice  goes  it  is  nil, 
when  the  great  body  of  farmers  and 
stockmen  are  considered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Breed- 
ers' Association  at  Des  Moines  last 
winter  two  theories  were  put  for- 
ward for  raising  cattle  on  farms,  by 
practicing  either  of  which,  it  was 
said,  the  business  could  be  made  to 
return  6  per  cent  on  land  worth 
$250  an  acre.  Briefly,  one  of  the 
methods  was  to  produce  baby  beef, 
the  other  a  milk  and  beef  proposi- 
tion. By  the  first  method  the  calves 
were  allowed  to  run  with  the  cows 
from  birth,  sometimes  putting  two 
calves  with  one  cow.  At  the  age  of 
2  months  additional  feed  is  given 
the  calves,  and  they  are  pushed  with 
fattening  rations  till  marketed,  usu- 
ally at  13  to  18  months  of  age,  when, 
they  weigh  around  1,000  pounds. 
This  beef  is  of  choice  quality  and 
brings  close  to  top  market  prices. 
The  second  method  proposed  to 
raise  calves  on  skim  milk  and  make 
butter  from  the  cream  or  sell  it  at 
the  creamery.  By  this  method  the 
calves  approached  maturity  more 
slowly,  being  ready  to  market  at  2  4 
to  30  months  of  age,  when  they 
would  weigh  1,100  to  1,200  pounds 
each.  These  calves  would  not  be 
quite  as  highly  finished  as  those 
matured  by  the  first  method,  but 
there  would  not  be  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  net  profit. 

Practice  of  an  Illinois  Man 

Getting  away  from  theory  and 
down  to  actual  practice,  an  Illinois 
man,  L.  B.  Spencer  of  Adair,  that 
state,  was  at  Kansas  City  recently 


buying  breeding  cows.  "We  simply 
must  raise  cattle  at  home,"  Mr. 
Spencer  said.  Then  he  went  on  to 
explain  his  system  to  a  group  of 
farmers.    He  said: 

"I  have  been  practicing  on  dairy 
calves.  I  have  a  few  fresh  cows 
around  all  the  time  and  I  manage 
to  have  each  of  these  cows  raise  at 
least  half  a  dozen  calves  during  the 
summer.  I  get  the  veals  when  they 
are  but  a  few  days  old  and  put  them 
with  the  cows.  After  they  are  about 
a  month  old  and  can  eat  a  little 
ground  feed  I  take  them  off  and  put 
in  a  fresh  lot,  and  so  I  keep  it  go- 
ing. While  these  calves  are  not  the 
best  kind  for  beef  purposes,  at  the 
same  time  I  can  make  pretty  good 
cattle  out  of  them  by  giving  them 
good  care. 

"Of  course,  the  cows  I  bought 
here  will  produce  a  lot  of  calves  of 
the  high-grade  class;  so,  by  using 
the  cows  I  have  and  working  them 
the  way  I  have  started,  together 
with  the  string  I  have  bought  here, 
I  expect  to  raise  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  calves.  Then  there  is  an- 
other item  in  connection  with  rais- 
ing cattle  on  high-priced  land  that 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  that  is 
the  feed.    Cheap  feed  we  must  pro- 


HAPPY  OLD  AGE 
Most  Likely  to  Follow  Proper  Eating 


As  old  age  advances  we  require 
less  food  to  replace  waste,  and  food 
that  will  not  overtax  the  digestive 
organs,  while  supplying  true  nour- 
ishment. 

Such  an  ideal  food  is  found  in 
Grape-Nuts,  made  of  whole  wheat 
and  barley  by  long  baking  and  ac- 
tion of  diastase  in  the  barley  which 
changes  the  starch  into  a  most  di- 
gestible sugar. 

The  phosphates  also,  placed  up 
under  the  outer  coat  of  the  wheat, 
are  included  in  Grape-Nuts,  but  are 
lacking  in  white  flour  because  the 
outer  coat  of  the  wheat  darkens  the 
flour  and  is  left  out  by  the  miller. 
These  natural  phosphates  are  neces- 
sary to  the  well  balanced  building 
of  muscle,  brain  and  nerve  cells. 

"I  have  used  Grape-Nuts,"  writes 
an  Iowa  man,  "for  eight  years  and 
feel  as  good  and  am  stronger  than 
I  was  ten  years  ago. 

"Among  my  customers  I  meet  a 
man  every  day  who  is  well  along  in 
years  and  attributes  his  good  health 
to  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum,  which 
he  has  used  for  the  last  five  years. 
He  mixes  Grape-Nuts  with  Postum 
and  says  they  go  fine  together. 

"For  many  years  before  I  began 
to  eat  Grape-Nuts  I  could  not  say 
that  I  enjoyed  life  or  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  able  to  say  'I  am  well.'  I 
suffered  greatly  with  constipation, 
but  now  my  habits  are  as  regular  as 
ever  in  my  life. 

"Whenever  I  make  extra  effort  I 
depend  on  Grape-Nuts  food  and  it 
just  fills  the  bill.  I  can  think  and 
write  a  great  deal  easier." 

"There's  a  Reason."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  aboye  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


S.  pt.  nil'.  i'  JT,  I81J 
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vide  In  some  way.  This  year  I  am 
building  four  silos,  which  solve  the 
problem  of  cheap  feed.  The  same 
amount  of  corn  converted  into  silage 
will  go  more  than  twice  as  far  in 
providing  forage  feed  for  stock  cat- 
tle, or  for  feeding  cattle,  than  if  it 
were  handled  in  any  other  way.  Our 
corn  crop  this  season  is  not  up  to 
normal,  but  when  used  as  silage  I 
can  do  considerable  more  with  it." 

It  will  be  five  years,  probably  ten, 
before  cattle  production  begins  to 
catch  up  with  the  demand;  possibly 


it  may  never  be  any  nearer  equal- 
ing the  demand  than  now.  In  the 
meantime  it  would  3eem  that  more 
profit  can  be  made  in  stock  raising 
now  than  ever  before  and  that  in- 
vestments are  secure  from  a  slump 
In  the  business.  Pure-bred  animals 
may  be  bought  at  low  prices,  as 
compared  with  market  prices  for 
beef  animals,  and  herds  may  thus  be 
improved  constantly.  Breeding  cat- 
tle on  farms  is  a  branch  of  farm 
activity  that  offers  as  good  a  chance 
for  profit  at  least  as  any  other  line. 

J.  A.  RICKART. 


Cream  Separator  Suggestions 


|S  in  any  other  piece  ef  ma- 
chinery, buying  a  cream 
separator  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  investment 
that  returns  the  biggest  dividends  by- 
securing  the  best — even  though  it 
cost  considerably  more  —  since  it 
will  last  practically  a  lifetime,  and 
the  satisfaction  and  profit  derived 
from  it  through  a  period  of  thac 
length  will  more  than  counterbalance 
the  slight  difference  in  first  cost. 

There  are  three  essential  points  to 
bear  in  mind,  when  buying  a  cream 
separator;  viz:  Make  of  the  ma- 
chine, capacity  and  price.  These 
points  should  be  considered  in  the 
order  given,  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
chine being  most  important,  the 
proper  capacity  to  meet  one's  needs 
coining  next,  and  the  price  being 
really  of  least  importance,  on  ac- 
count of  there  being  so  slight  a  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  a  reliable 
make  of  separator  and  one  that  is 
practically  worthless. 

In  selecting  a  cream  separator  aim 
to  secure  one  that  is  first  class 
in  quality  and  of  reputable  make; 
one  that  runs  light;  skims  close;  is 
easy  and  simple  to  put  together; 
with  low-down  tank;  handle  that 
will  admit  of  one  standing  erect 
while  the  separating  is  being  done; 
and  that  is  easily  and  quickly  taken 
apart  and  cleaned. 

There  is  a  point  on  which  many 
purchasers    of    a    cream  separator 
make  a  mistake  by  choosing  a  ma- 
chine of  small  capacity  in  order  to 
cut  down  the  price.   Where  the  ca- 
pacity is  small,  it  will  take  longer  to 
run  the  milk  through  the  machine. 
Even  where  the  dairy  herd  is  small 
in  number,  it  will  pay  to  get  a  sepa- [ 
rator  of  at  least  COO  pounds  capacity  | 
per    hour.      Such    a    machine  will! 
handle  the  milk  from  eight  cows  in 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  if 
any  less  than  this,  it  will  only  expe- 
dite matters  and  save  time. 

Price  is  a  thing  about  which  we  i 
cannot    give    very    definite  advice 
through  the  columns  of  this  paper.! 
We   would   say,   however,   that  one 
Should  buy  a  machine  which  you  or 
some  friend  in  whom  you  have  con- 
fidence know  to  be  thoroughly  reli- 1 
able   and    from   some    manufacturer  I 
w  ho  can  supply  you   with   repair*.  I 
The  cost  is  a  matter  that  you  must 
decide    for    yourself,    although  we 
would  not  advocate  buying  a  separa- 
tor   of    unknown     manufaefure  or 
questionable  quality,  no  matter  how 
low  the  price. 

The  manner  in  which  a  cream 
separator  is  run  will  have  much 
to    do    with    Its    usefulness  and 


length  of  life.  Oiling  of  the  sep- 
arator should  be  done  regularly. 

An  even  turning  of  the  handle  is 
imperative,  as  either  a  faster  or  a 
slower  motion  will  result  in  a  loss 
of  the  cream.  Also,  in  starting  the 
machine  or  increasing  the  speed,  it 
will  need  to  be  done  very  gradually, 
especially  at  the  first  turn  or  two,  or 
the  high-geared  working-parts  will 
be  damaged  by  the  sudden  strain  to 
;which  they  are  subjected.  Some 
kerosene  run  through  the  separator 
occasionally  will  cut  loose  and  re- 
move dirt,  gum  and  surplus  oil  from 
the  working-parts,  preventing  wear 
and  tear  and  causing  the  machine  to 
operate  much  easier. 

All  tinware  about  the  cream  sepa- 
rator should  be  given  special  atten- 
tion as  to  cleanliness,  in  order  that 
the  cream  may  not  be  tainted  by  the 
sour  milk  being  left  on  some  of  the 
parts.  Thorough  scalding  with  hot 
water  is  imperative  after  each  sepa- 
ration, and  if  the  vessels  can  be  set 
out  in  the  sun  after  washing,  so 
much  the  better,  as  the  sunlight  will 
aid  in  the  destruction  of  germ-life. 

M.  COVERDELL. 


Should  Farmers  Double 

Crop  Their  Land? 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  SIX.) 

offer  a  place  where  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  crops  may  be  planted  as  a 
second  crop.  We  mow  the  oats  while 
they  are  yet  in  the  "milk,"  which  can 
t'sually  be  done  late  in  June  or  very 
early  in  July,  allow  them  to  cure  out 
well,  then  rake  and  stack  or  mow 
them  away  for  winter  feed.  This 
forms  an  excellent  ration,  as  it  sup- 
plies both  grain  and  roughage  at  the 
same  time.  Just  as  soon  as  the  oats 
are  off  the  ground,  we  stir  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  sow  it  to  millet 


Pay  No  More 
Than Wiftes Price] 


B  '  >■  t  my  latoot  Reduced  Paoflory  Price*.  «nd 

my  i/roat  now  Wrmm  Book  bCfOM  you  buy  any  an- 
ff I riA.  Be  your  own  dealer,  BOd  nukn  ell  niddl#> 
men'i*  prolltf.  I  qoott  you  direct,  under  ell  other 
good  origin*  m  end  nave  you  half  the  unual  prlcoaV- 
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New  Book  FREE  by  Return  Mail. 
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end  give  it  a  good  harrowing  to  in- 
duce rapid  germination  and  to  form  a 
smooth  surface  for  cutting  the  next 
product.  As  a  rule,  the  second  crop 
will  be  well  out  of  the  danger  from 
early  frosts  in  ample  time  for  it  to 
be  mown  for  roughage  before  it  is 
thoroughly  ripened.  This  insures 
more  tender  blades,    a    less  woody 


stem  and  heads  of  grain  that  are  not 
mature  or  heavy  enough  to  be  unde- 
sirable for  furnishing  the  grain  por- 
tion of  the  ration.  These  points  must 
be  borne  in  mind  when  feeding  out 
either  the  oat  hay  or  millet,  else  too 
much  grain  will  be  given  for  the 
amount  of  roughage  consumed  by  the 
st^ck. 


Come  Up  Into  the 
Northern 


Country 

This  northern  tier  of  states  offers  a 
HEALTHFUL  and  INVIGORATING 
CLIMATE,  SPLENDID  CROP 
RECORDS,  and  in  every  respect  un- 
excelled opportunities. 

Low  One  Way  Fares 

are  in  effect  daily  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  10, 
1913,  to  many  points  in  Western  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Low  Round -Trip 
Homeseekers'  Excursions 

on  numerous  dates  this  Fall  to  practi- 
cally all  points  in  the  northwestern 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Northwestern  Crops 

are  BUMPER  this  year.  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  lead  the  United  States  in 
condition  of  the  Corn  Crop.  Northern 
Pacific  territory  —  the  cream  of  the 
Northwestern  field — is  at  the  very 
height  of  prosperity.  Farmers  and 
Dairymen  find  conditions  here  favor* 
able  for  utmost  success. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  literature  (conservative 
and  truthful)  and  full  information,  today,  to 

L.  J.  BR1CKER,  General  Immigration  Agent 
H2«  S.  N.  P.  Building,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN, 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 


AGreatFamBargain 

inltetureilavored  Region 

1 A  Brand-New  ZtyOAcre 
larmNearMinneapolis 

and  StPauI  — 


?:0  ncrps,  nil  open  ami  In  crop  Lund 

Is    li-Vi'l  ;    prl'lcrl  l>     (ll  alio  'I    II  I'.ll    I  In-    MU  I 

Is  i  Irli  Mark  loam  on  deep  rluy  suh-sol| 

Buildiafa  np-to*d*ta  In  trwi  parttoulai 

1. oration    canilo|     be    excelled.  Till*1 

illatrlet  never  knew  n  prop  failure— cli- 
mate, rainfall,  water  nn.l  fuH  supply;  county  lmprov.n-ntH    r.tr     all  Idem 
Wont  prosperous  dairy  tad  -lock  region  of  the  Northwest.  AiIJoIiih  a  K°o 
little  railroad  town 

Only  $85  Per  Acre— On  Easy  Terms 

Will  land  tho  elOSMf  Investigation.  Come  and  sec  II,  or  write  for  photon 
and  full  Information.  Oilier  farina  In  Hid  smile  reKlmi  at  prlrrs  that  will 
aurprlM  you.    Hue  Investments  an  well  an  Ideal  farm  homes. 

HARRY  D.  BAKER  (Owner),  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 
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This  Whip  Outlasts 
All  Others 

A  big  claim,  but  we  stand  ready  to  prove 
it— and  more.  Red  Rawhide  Center 
Whips  look  better,  have  more  snap, 
stand  straightcr,  excel  in  all  whip  points, 
because  they  are  built  around  Red  Raw- 
hide Centers.  Our  secret  method  of  treat- 
ingkeepsout  moisture.  If  you  want  proof, 
send  for  the  famous  Westfield  test.  It  is 
the  great  eye-opener  to  whip  users,  and 
will  save  you  from  buying  inferior  whips. 
We  will  send  you  this  proof  free,  if  your 
dealer  has  not  the  facts.  Ask  him  first. 

UNITED  STATES  WHIP  CO. 
Westfield,  Mass. 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300 Candle  Power 

To  Try  in  Your  Own  Home 

Tarns  night  Into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary 
lamps  at  one-tenth  the  cost.  A  minia- 
ture portable  lighting  plant  for  every 
purpose.  Makes  Its  own  light  from  com- 
mon gasoline.    ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

COSTS  ONE  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  OUR  SPECIAL  FKEK 
TRIAL  OFFER.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
641l'««orj  Bldg.,  Kaiisai  City,  Mo. 


FREE 


I  Ask  Only  $122 


Rend  for  Free  Bonk  on  Cleanm?  and 
Grading  Grain.    Then  ask  for  the  siz. 
machine  you  want,  as  id  $1.00  and  I'tP 
thin  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  pre- 
paid, with  special  screens  and  riddles  fori 
all  Grains.  Grasses  ami  Weed  Seed  where  1 
yon  live.    Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.   If  1 
not  .satisfied,  send  it  back  and  »et  your  ti- 
ff satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain 

Handles  all  grains  a 
gra«s  seeds;  takes  out 
weed  sped ;  separates  mixed  grains ; 
leaves  bier,  pure  see  J.  Over  300,- 
000  Chalhams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!    Write  a  postal 
now  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;'*  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc.-  Address 
near    t  office.  Dept.  49' 

MAN  SON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


One  farm- 
er in  each 
com  muni  - 
ty  can  r;et 
one  for 
helping  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
Gates  to  hlsneighborfl.  Write  for  particulars. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

High  carbon  Bteel  frame.  All  No.  O  galvanized 
jyir«  mesh.  Special  hineea.  Patented  nelf-lockinfr 
atrh.   Steel  center  brace.   Unbreaka'  le,  Raises 

at  either  end.   Sold  on  30  days*  trial  at  our  aye- 

cial  direct-to-yoa  factory  price- 

W.  K..VOORHEES.  Mgr.  Standard  Mfg.  Cm.i 
^03  St.        Cedar  Falla.  Iowa 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Home  Joys 

An  ache  in  tlic  back  and  an  ache  in  the 
arms, 

All  on  account  of  the  baby. 
A    fear   and   a    fright    and   a  thousand 
alarms. 

All  on  account  of  the  baby. 
From  cellar  to  attic  a  clutter  of  things. 
From  morning  t<>  night  and  to  morning 
again. 

More  fuss  and  more  fume  than  an  army 
of  men; 

And  a.  head  that  is  stupid  for  laclc  of  its 
sleep, 

And  a  heart  where  a  flood  of  anxieties 
leap- 
All  on  account  of  the  baby. 

A  joy  in  the  heart  and  a  light  in  the 

eyes, 

All  on  account  of  the  baby. 
A   growing   content   anrt  a   growing  sur- 
prise. 

All  on  account  of  the  baby. 
And    ratience    that    conquers  a  mvriad 
frets, 

And   a   sunshiny  song  that  another  be- 
gets. 

And  pureness  of  soul  as  a  baby  is  pure. 
And    sureness   of    faith    as    the  children 
are  sure, 

And   a  glory   of  love  between  husband 
and  wife. 

And  a  saner  and  happier  outlook  of  life. 
All  on  account  of  the  baby. 


Our  Home  Chat 

At  a  number  of  the  state  fairs  this 
year  the  most  interesting  depart- 
ment to  the  women,  and  to  many  of 
the  men  as  well,  was  the  better  ba- 
bies exhibit.  Hundreds  of  babies 
were  examined  physically  and  men- 
tally and  scored  on  official  score 
cards.  The  child  having  the  highest 
per  cent — that  is,  approaching  the 
nearest,  to  the  ideal — was  awarded 
the  premium. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Watts  of  Audubon, 
la.,  claims  to  be  the  originator  of 
these  baby  contests.  She  saw,  at 
the  various  county  fairs,  how  well 
the  live  stock  were  cared  for  and 
how  carelessly  the  children  were  al- 
lowed to  grow  up,  and  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  her  that  perhaps  the  hu- 
man race  might  improve  as  fast  as 
the  live  stock  if  the  same  attention 
were  given  the  children  and  the 
same  knowledge  had  of  proper  feed- 
ing and  care.  She  first  tried  her 
plan  at  a  county  fair  in  Iowa  and  it 
was  such  a  decided  success  that  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  Board  took  it  up. 
Since  that  time  it  has  received  the 
support  of  almost  all  the  state 
fair  boards,  of  women's  clubs  and 
women's  magazines  all  over  the 
country,  and  will  no  doubt  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good. 

The  baby  health  contest  at  the 
Iowa  fair  this  year  was  under  the 


Orville  Hailing,  the  Prize-Winning  Baby  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair, 
Taking  His  Psychological  Examination  Under  Dr.  G.  E.  Spear 


management  of  Mrs.  Watls  an  1  was 
remarkably  well  conducted,  consid- 
ering the  inadequacy  of  accommoda- 
tions. Tents  were  used,  and  the 
quarters  became  most  uncomfortably 
warm  in  the  latter  part  of  the  morn- 
ing and  the  afternoon.  The  win- 
dows were  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
interested  spectators  during  the 
whole  time.  Iowa  owes  this  depart- 
ment better  quarters  in  the  future 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  another 
year  will  not  pass  before  these  are 
provided.  The  sweepstakes  at  the 
Iowa  fair  were  awarded  to  Marjorie 
Page  of  Sheldon  and  Homer  Howell 
of  Ottumwa,  both  city  babies,  and 
both  the  children  of  physicians.  The 
rural  babies  were  not  much  in  evi- 
dence at  the  Iowa  fair. 

At  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  a  cor- 
ner of  the  new  agricultural  building- 
was  given  over  to  this  department, 
and  the  large  corps  of  doctors, 
nurses,  scorers  and  mothers  in  at- 
tendance had  plenty  of  room  and 
comparative  comfort,  considering  the 
excessively  high  temperatures  that 
prevailed  all  week.  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Vance,  in  charge  of  the  better  ba- 
bies exhibit,  managed  all  these  peo- 
ple, and  the  nearly  GOO  babies  which 
were  examined,  in  a  truly  wonderful 
manner.  It  was  pleasing  to  note 
that  there  were  many  rural  babies 
entered  at  the  Nebraska  State  Pair 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for 
use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

lae  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
Wans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 

INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL. 


Young  Man -Would  You  Accept 

and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for  showing  it 
to  your  friends?  Or  a  slipon  raincoat  free?  Could 
you  use  |5  a  day  for  a  little  spare  time?  (i^rhaps 
we  can  give  you  a  steady  job  at  good  pay).  Then 
write  us  at  once  and  get  beautiful  samplea.  etyles. 
ilP.'lSLfZ.E0^'1  ,hwt  yo°  canWdfybelieveit. 
BANNER  TAILORING  CO.,      D»»t.    tSkA   .  Chlcasa 


:  nd  that  they  were  in  evidence  in 
the  list  of  premium  winners.  Orvill« 
Haning  of  Walton,  whose  picture  ap- 
pears herewith  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing examined  and  measured  and  who 
was  adjudged  the  most  perfect  boy 
in  the  contest,  is  a  rural  baby.  His 
score  was  99  per  cent,  just  within 
one  point  of  perfection.  The  most 
perfect  girl,  Genevieve  Chapman  of 
Ceresco,  is  a  town  baby. 

Many  mothers  were  sorely  disap- 
pointed that  they  had  not  entered 
their  babies,  as  they  did  not  under- 
stand just  what  the  contest  was  and 
were  afraid  that  it  would  not  be 
good  for  the  babies.  Some  of  the 
children  were  frightened  and  cried 
as  if  they  were  being  hurt,  but  the 
doctors  handled  them  as  gently  as 
women  could  have  done  and  not  a 
child  was  injured  in  any  way.  The 
leading  physicians  of  Lincoln  gave 
their  services  day  after  day  most 
generously  to  this  work.  There  are 
now  nearly  600  mothers  in  Nebraska 
who  know  more  about  their  babies 
than  they  did  before  the  State  Fair. 
Some  know  that  their  children's 
teeth  need  care,  some  that  the  eyes 
must  be  looked  to,  some  that  their 
babies  have  been  allowed  to  walk 
too  soon.  Even  where  it  is  too  late 
to  correct  mistakes  now,  the  young 
mother  may  avoid  making  the  same 
mistakes  with  some  future  baby  and 
thus  the  better  babies  contest  will 
have  fulfilled  its  mission  in  man  • 
homes.  THE  EDITOR. 


Roscoe  Smith  Measuring  the  Prize  Baby — Dr.  Laura  Brown  with 
Tape,  Mi  s.  Haning,  Dr.  Taylor,   Dr.   Adams  and  Dr.  YVaite 


Dangers    Around    Farm  Household 

Have  a  safe  place  for  all  pins, 
needles  and  buttons,  keeping  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  small  hands. 

Unless  the  chimney  is  kept  well 
cleaned  out,  the  accumulating  soot 
is  apt  to  catch  fire,  burning  with 
such  fierceness  that  it  sets  the  house 
on  fire. 

Set  lighted  lamps  high  and  sale 
from  little  hands,  especially  avoid- 
ing setting  them  on  stand  covers, 
which,  if  pulled  off,  would  drag  the 
|  lamp  off  with  it. 

Make  sure  that  the  ashes  have  no 
"live"  coals  or  sparks  in  them  when 
emptied  out  where  the  'wind  will 
blow  and  scatter  them,  firing  some 
of  the  outbuildings  or  the  farm 
home.  •   

Never  set  a  vessel  of  boiling  water 
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down  and  leave  it  anywhere  for  an 
Instant.  It  takes  a  little  one  only 
a  second  or  two  to  toddle  into  such 
a  horrible  death.  Take  no  such 
risk. 

If  the  children  were  early  taught 
never  to  play  In  the  fire  nor  the 
;ishes,  it  would  greatly  lessen  the 
danger  of  their  catching  afire  and 
burning  up,  or  setting  fire  to  the 
carpet  and  burning  the  house  down. 

By  painting  the  gasoline  can  red 
and  the  kerosene  can  blue,  with  the 
name  of  the  contents  of  each  can 
plainly  printed  thereon,  then  keep- 
ing them  strictly  separate,  we  would 
hear  of  fewer  of  these  horrible  ac- 
cidents with  gasoline. 

Small  children  should  be  cau- 
tioned early  in  life  never  to  touch 
such  sharp-edged  tools  as  the 
hatchet,  axe,  scythe,  hoe  and  corn- 
knife;  then,  as  a  further  insurance 
of  safety,  these  dangerous  tools 
should  be  put  up  out  of  the  reach 
of  small  people. 

While  it  is  a  thoughtless  trick,  it 
is  also  a  careless  one,  for  the  house- 
wife to  set  a  dish  of  hot  food  or  a 
vessel  of  hot  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  where 
the  hands  of  her  little  ones  can 
reach  it,  or  on  a  cloth  where  they 
could  drag  such  vessels  off  on  them. 

A  neighbor's  little  child,  playing 
around  a  swill  barrel,  which  was 
thought  to  be  where  it  could  not 
reach  it,  was  found  drowned  in  that 
barrel  only  a  very  few  moments 
after  the  mother  had  looked  out  and 
seen  her  little  one  safe  and  sound. 
Make  the  swill  barrel  doubly  safe. 

Scissors,  knives,  forks,  can  open- 
ers, lead  pencils  and  all  such  sharp 
or  pointed  instruments  of  every 
kind,  we  try  to  keep  where  the  lit- 
tle fellows  will  not  get  hold  of  them.. 
With  their  tottering  steps,  it  is  pain- 
ful to  think  of  what  might  happen  if 
they  were  to  be  carrying  one  of  such 
articles  and  fall  down. 

A  well  or  cistern,  no  matter  how 
large  or  small  the  opening,  ought 
never  to  be  left  open  for  a  minute, 
even  while  going  into  the  house  to 
empty  a  pail  of  water.  If  none  of 
the  poultry,  live  stock  or  children 
fall  into  it,  bugs,  worms,  mice  and 
rats  often  do,  tainting  the  water  and 
making  it  unfit  for  anyone  or  any- 
thing to  drink. 

Instead  of  lighting  the  fire,  then 
pouring  coal  oil  (kerosene)  on  it, 
pursue,  a  safer  course  by  pouring  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  on  the  fuel  and 
sticking  a  lighted  match  to  it.  Still 
better  and  safer,  fill  a  small  can  with 
oil,  drop  three  or  four  corncobs  into 
it  every  night  and  let  them  become 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  oil. 
They  then  make  fine  fire  lighters 
the  following  morning. 

One  should  absolutely  forbid  the 
little  ones  being  anywhere  around 
the  washing  machine!  during  wash 
day.  They  not  only  get  in  one's 
way,  but  the  baby  fingers  are  apt  to 
get  painfully  pinched  or  cut  off  in 
the  wringer  or  the  gearing  of  the 
washing  machine;  While  there  is 
constant  danger  of  their  having  a 
vessel  of  scalding  water  spilled  on 
them,  or  they  may  fall  into  a  vessel 
of  it  that  has  been  tbouKhtleHsly  left 
open.  MRS.  M.  COVERDBLL. 
Missouri. 


remark  about  a  playmate  to  a  com- 
panion, and  was  shocked  a  short 
time  after  to  find  that  the  remark 
had  been  repeated  to  the  child  of 
whom  the  words  were  spoken. 
Chicled  for  being  a  "telltale,"  the 
little  one  naively  replied:  "So 
many  things  are  said  that  are  not 
nice  that  I  think  all  of  the  good 
ones  ought  to  be  told." 

Unless  there  are  evidences  that 
vanity  is  being  cultivated,  any  little 
word  of  encouragement  will  help 
baby  in  the  same  way  that  it  helps 
older  people.  When  the  first  steps 
are  being  learned,  the  fact  that 
grandma  notices  how  well  the  little 
one  can  walk  will  give  it  increased 
confidence  and  strengthen  its  pride. 
When  the  first  words  are  lisped,  en- 
courage it  by  remarking  that  Aunt 
Emma  spoke  of  how  nicely  it  could 
say  "mama." 

After  the  toys  are  put  away,  your 
guest  may  comment  upon  how  nicely 
this  is  done.  Do  not  hesitate  about 
repeating  the  good  word.  Baby  will 
feel  as  happy  over  it  as  you  would 
over  a  compliment  regarding  some 
special  achievement.  Little  things 
are  really  big  to  him.  And  the  child 
who  felt  that  any  kind  remark  ought 
to  be  reported,  especially  when  so 
manv  things  are  said  which  are  not 
exactiv  kind,  was  a  wise  little  philos- 
opher. BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM. 


Kindly  C  omment 

A  child  made  some  complimentary 


Comforter  Covers 

£)ear  Editor — Having  been  an  in- 
terested reader  of  your  paper  for 
years  and  having  found  so  many 
helpful  hints  in  the  women's  page,  I 
have  often  felt  that  I  should  like  to 
tell  a  little  of  my  experience,  too.  I 
never  have  tried  to  do  so  thus  far, 
but  will  start  today,  because,  when 
Mrs.  Shepler  talked  about  sheets  and 
pillow-slips,  I  wondered  if  some  of 
the  sisters  might  not  like  to  know 
the  way  in  which  we  fix  our  com- 
forter sheets  in  Germany,  and  in 
fact  all  over  Europe. 

I  make  my  sheets  with  an  inch- 
wide  hem  all  around.  They  are  just 
the  width  of  the  comforter,  but  ten 
inches  longer.  This  surplus  is  meant 
to  lap  over  at  the  head,  thus  saving 
the  part  that  is  most  used.  Any 
trimming  of  lace,  insertion,  embroid- 
ery, scallops  or  even  plain  tucks  on 
this  side  will  make  the  sheet  look 
nice. 

At  regular  intervals  in  the  hems 
of  the  sides  and  foot  I  make  but- 
ton holes  and  put  buttons  to  corre- 
spond on  the  comforter.  I  also  put 
buttons  on  the  upper  side  of  tli< 
top  of  the  comforter  to  correspond 
with  button  holes  in  the  hem  of  the 
sheet.  It  is  so  little  trouble  to  make 
these,  and  it  saves  so  much  hunting 
for  the  sheet,  that  everyone  will  be 
glad  who  tries  it. 

We  make  comforter  < -overs,  too, 
which  lap  over  all  four  sides,  pro- 
tecting the  edge*,  in  these  a  little 
triangle  has  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
corners  and  the  edges  sewed  to 
get  her  so  they  fit  rlnht  over  the 
corners  of  the  comforter.  This  is 
quite  a  little  more  work,  and  Is  more 
expensive,  too,  as  It  takes  ho  much 
more  trimming,  so  I  would  suggest 
i'  for  guest  sheets  only. 

With  friendly  greetings  to  <hh 
dear  editor  and  all  the  slHters, 

ftflnden.  Neb.  Mn?.  w.  8. 


Write  For  FREE  Copy 

PHILIPSBORNS 

all  Fashion  Book 


Won't  You  Spend  One  Penny  to  Secure 
the  New  Philipsborn  Style  Book, 

filled  with  the  choicest,  loveliest,  most 
charming  and  exclusive,  Fall  and  Win- 
ter styles?    Won't  you  risk  a  minute 
of  your  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  big  Philipsborn  Catalog — the 
book  of  a  thousand  savings? 

Won't  YOU  respond  to  our  mes- 
sage and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  6ave 
on  your  clothes  allowance — and  6till 
be  one  of  the  best  dressed  women  in 
your  town? 

Philipsborn'*  New  "Two  Acre"  Home  at  Your  Service 

Our  seven  story  mercantile  palace,  is  ready  to  serve 

you  better— more  quickly-more  efficiently  than  you  have 

ever  been  served  before—  , 
To  make  your  shopping  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task- 
To  show  you  how  your  money  will  bring  you  the 

greatest  real  values  and  genuine  satisfaction  you  have 

ever  known 

Read  the  Below  Range  of  Prices: 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Coats   

Ladies'  Furs  

Ladies'  Fur  Coats   23.7S 

Sweaters  98 

Lodies'  and  Misses'  Suits   7.98  ' 

Ladies'  Hats   .98 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Dresses    3.98. 

Ladies'  Waists  .->.  .  .59 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Skirts     

House  Dresses.  Kimonos    


XAIOI 
$10.98 


.S4.98  toS29.98 
1.90   "  47.50 
79.98 
4.98 
24.98 
12.98 
22.  SO 
6.98 
5.98 
7.  HO 
3.98 
8.98 
9.98 


  1.98 

 7S 

Petticoats  ,  98 

Girls'  and  Children's  Coats   2.25 

Boys'  and  Young  Men's  Clothing   2.98 

And  a  great  many  other  departments  with  equally  interesting  bar- 
gains, a  complete  specialty  store  in  print. 

XA 101, $17.50  Guaranteed  Seal  Plush  Coat  for  $  1 0.9  8 

Nothing  to  Equat  this  Value  has  Ever  Been  Offered  Before.  52  inches 
long.  Lined  with  seal  brown  guaranteed  satin.  Newest  shape,  faultless 
workmanship  and  finish.  Sizes  32  to  44  bust.  Our  Special  ^1  A  QQ 
"New  Building"  Bargain  Price  -  -  -  V  iU.UO. 
Misses'  Sixes:  14  to  16  years  old,  50  inches  long.  IS  and  20  years  old, 
K^inches  long.   Our  Special  "New  Building ' '  Bargain    <jj  J  Q  Q  g 

Philipsborn  —  The  Most  Liberal  House  In  Existence 

Your  satisfaction  is  GUARANTEED  or  your  money  refunded  and  in 
addition  to  our  low  prices  and  liberal  guarantee. 

We  Prepay  Express  and  Mailing  Charges  Everywhere 

There  it  a  beautiful  catalog  reserved  for  you.  A 
Postal  Will  Bring  It  Free— This  Booh  of  a  Thousand  Fa*h- 
ions  and  a  Thousand  Savings. 

Don't  Forget — Write  For  It  Today! 


SEAL 
PLUSH! 

[  GUARAN 
TEED 
I  SATIN 
I  LINING 


ii'Die   Oviter    Garment  House  JLL\J 
Dept  27  N.W.Corner  f|_||f  AfA  & 
VanBuren&  Peoi-ia  Sts.v_.ll  I  /AVj^y 


Keep  It  Off  The  Cows 
Put  It  On  The  Fields 


You  can't  make  an  old  stable  with  dirt  floors  and  wood  partitions 
sanitary.  Wood  partitions  nut  her  dunt  und  dim-aae  (term*.  Dirt  floors 
with  their  trampcd-in  fillh  tdiould  never  come  within  n  Htone'H  throw  of 
your  milk  pail.  When  a  cow  (Tela  off  her  feed  and  her  milk  yield  falls 
below  normal,  look  to  your  atahle.  It  may  be  »h  clear.  a:t  you  can  mako 
it;  but  that  may  oot  bu  clean  enouKh.    Kqulp  your  ttabiem 

ThoLoudenWay 

then  profits  will  not  fall  olT.    Thn  beat  trente.l  row  Kleen  III"  mrat 
milk-tho  beat  milk -the  richest  milk.  Sho  appro-mien  light  and  nir. 
and  you  got  your  monoy  back  for  making  her  home  modern. 
Cut  n  LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIER  to  work  hehin.l  her.  Your 

I  r  your  man  will  rlenn  tlm  ImrnB  in  lean  time  with  leu*  labor. 

Wiihnve  DMO  filling  upbiirnn  for  fifty  yearn.  We  will  U-gluil  timug- 
ReHt  whnt  you  need  without  any  oxponaa  to  you.  Send  fur  catalog*; 
toll  number  of  rown  you  have  and  milmiit  rough  Sanaa  of  alahlo. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY.  IU  Broadway.  Fairfiild.  lows 


Adel  Vitrified  Tile  Corn  Crib 


Cheaper  Than  Wood 

Yet  Stronger,  Better  and  lO  Times  as  Durable 

Mr  rami ar,  h-t„rn  you  buy  orbiiiM  n  e..rn  rrlliof  anyklnd,  write  for  our  f  raw 

honk  nml  ren.l  (he  fneln  nl... hi  thn  "  Al'lil.."    Warnn  •■«•  you  monoy 


li  that  hna  no  equal  nm-nrtli   Hint  lint  1  T  dlatlncl  atfvan 

—  n  "A  l»l-:l."  U  r.innlrurlr.l  Ihri.iltflmill  I 

lr    III. .re  .I'll nl  Hi  Hie  I..  -I  .Line    wln.'ll  make* 


agM  ovar  any  oih.r.    1 1  .  "  a  i  ii : I U  rofiatruetad  throughout  wiiii  Hi"  r 
aja  A. lei  Vitrload  IhillowTI 
bit  erib  abaolulely 


RAIN  AND  RAT  PROOF 


vent  llntlon  whlrh  prevent*  monlilinif  of  mm.  ami  ornilea  It 
Willi  •,  the  ahnveler.    No  ernnn  braee.;  nlmple  an. I  eur  to  ei 

ADEL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 


Dept.  4 


Adol,  Iowa 


98  CENTS  POST  PAID 

■r7Vl«.>r|.».»  ».ir  swelneet.  make  new  frUn-la  anil  lnlfr»i»i*a  nnr  l>l|  r»UI»fiia 


m     a.     .      1     »r.  \ 


1  (ins  •!*■ 

■  •        i       l  |  >  a  t*>  fttilah.    lever  ...  ......  a  •».•»• wln-l  ar.-l 

\      a  t       i  O w I e>««l   far   •  Yaar».    Mend  M 


QlAIA-T 


•  *->.*«  -a  will 
lei.«  •  site,  hlfh  fr*4 
tern  tel.  *r<>i'ial  U 

en  to  \  ■  •  ant  wiWh  wit  I  lea*..!  hr  rat  -n  mall  tUiltfft<jtit>n  t««i  ahtw*<-  of 
■oo«r  rafuu  1*4.     ARNOLD  WATCH  OO.,  Oe.t.    u2\      ©MlOAQO.  Ills 
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The  Merger  of  East  and  West 

"But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho'they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth!" 

—KIPLING. 


In  the  "Ballad  of  East  and 
West,"  Kipling  tells  the  story 
of  an  Indian  border  bandit 
pursued  to  his  hiding  place 
in  the  hills  by  an  English 
colonel's  son. 

These  men  were  of  different 
races  and  represented  widely 
different  ideas  of  life.  But,  as 
they  came  face  to  face,  each 
found  in  the  other  elements 
of  character  which  made 
them  friends. 

In  this  country,  before  the 
days  of  the  telephone,  in- 
frequent and  indirect  com- 
munication tended  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  various  sections 
separated  and  apart 


The  telephone,  by  making 
communication  quick  and 
direct,  has  been  a  great 
cementing  force.  It  has 
broken  down  the  barriers  of 
distance.  It  has  made  us 
a  homogeneous  people. 

The  Bell  System,  with  its 
7,500,000  telephones  connect- 
ing the  east  and  the  west,  the 
north  and  the  south,  makes 
one  great  neighborhood  of 
the  whole  country. 

It  brings  us  together 
27,000,000  times  a  day,  and 
thus  develops  our  common 
interests,  facilitates  our  com- 
mercial dealings  and  promotes 
the  patriotism  of  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


FARM  FENCE 


1 14  cts-  a  rod 

I  I  2  for  a  26  In.  high  fence; 
171.4c.  a  rod  for  47  Inch  high 
etock  fence:  2  8  1  -2c  a  rod  for  a 
60-inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sola 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Special  barb  wire,  80 
rod  spool,  91.65.  Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10      morton.  illinois. 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even   . - g. 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-iMjVii 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  Bors^S-k^al 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supoly  EjpciBgLSJ'Sl? 

Plan.    It  will  bring  you  100  pictures  TOpfiV' 
"  of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  it  Now.  ^^B^ 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Ay.,  Chicago— JJf- 


FITZ 

SAYS 


"After  a  man  has  had  one  term  In  office 
he  says  the  people  are  \  igrratful  if  th<-y 
don't  send  him  back." 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Fall  and  Winter, 
1913-14  issue)  of  EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER, illustrating  200  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garments  for 
ladies,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, we  will  send  this  25c  book, 
post  paid,  for  5c  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.  Address  all  orders 
foi'  patterns  and  books  to 

Pattern  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Parmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


OVERALLS 

A  bully  good  brand  —  the  kind  of 
work  clothes  that  makes  the  work 
easier.  Worn  wherever  there  is  work 
to  do.  On  the  farm,  in  the  factory, 
outside  and  in,  you'll  find  satisfied 
workers  wearing  FITZ. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 
lowng  magazines: 

Pictorial  Review. 
McClure's  Magazine. 
Ladies'  World. 
Address  Twentieth  Century  Tanner, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


5tyles  for  Home  Dressmakei 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Kindly  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  communicating  with 
advertisers  on  this  page. 


Description  of  Patterns 

6232— Girls'  Dress— This  pretty  frock  has 
a  box  plait  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hem  at  each  side  of  the  front  and  of 
the  back.  There  is  also  a  small  under- 
turned  plait  at  each  of  the  side  seams. 
The  general  out  of  the  dress  is  in  sacque 
Style,  with  no  division  at  the  belt.  The 
pattern  6232  is  cut  in  sizes  4,  fi,  S,  10  and 
12  years.  Medium  size  requires  3%  yards 
of  36-inch  material. 

614T—  Ladies'  Skirt— The  skirt  illustrated 
herewith  can  be  cut  in  either  four  or 
five  gores.  The  closing  is  at  the  front. 
The  skirt  would  be  a  good  design  for 
the  completion  of  a  coat  suit  Serge, 
cheviot,  broadcloth  or  any  of  the  striped 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt.  The  pattern  6147  is  cut  in  sizes  22 
to  30  inches  waist  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial. 

6146— Ladies'  Box-Plaited  Shirt-Waist— 
This  pretty  waist  is  made  with  two  box 
plaits  at  the  front.  The  back  is  plain. 
It  is  made  with  low  neck  and  short 
sleeves.  Linen,  madras  or  messaline  can 
be  used  to  make  this  waist.  The  pat- 
tern 6146  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  Wz 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6202— For  One  or  Two  Materials— This 
design  will  allow  the  maker .  to  employ 
either  two  materials  or  a  single  one,  ac- 


cording to  taste.  The  blouse  is  the 
usual  plain  style  in  cut,  but  is  is  pro- 
vided with  bib  facings,  which  may  be 
used  or  omitted  as  desired.  The  neck 
opens  in  a  deep  V,  but  inside  this  tlnre 
is  a  small  vest,  and  at  the  edges  is  at- 
tached a  smart  collar.  The  pattern  No. 
6202  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  5%  yards 
of  36-inch  material. 

6123— Ladies'  Shirt- Waist  —  The  shirt- 
waist herewith  illustrated  can  be  made 
with  either  the  long  or  short  sleeves.  A 
tuck  at  each  shoulder  gives  the  necessary 
fullness.  Linen,  pongee  or  silk  can  be 
used  to  make  this  shirt-waist,  with  the 
collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material. 
The  pattern  6123  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  36-inch  material,  with 
%  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

11-11-2517— Two  Safety-Pin  Cases— These 
cases  are  covered  on  one  side  with  linen 
and  on  the  other  with  white  silk,  and 
tacked  together  at  the  top  with  flannel 
leaves  between.  Green  linen,  with  the 
flowers  and  dots  in  white  and  leaves  and 
stems  in  a  darker  shade  of  green,  is  a 
pretty  combination. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  children 
give  number  and  age. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 


Bunny  Smile 

Sunny  Smile.  Sunny  Smile, 

What  do  you  do, 
Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me. 

The   whole  long  day  through? 

Try  to  make  people 
Feel  happy  and  gay, 
That's  what  I'm  doing 
The  whole  livelong  day." 
*  *  * 


Geography 

keeps  whirling 


round  and 


The  earth 
round 

To  make  the  day  and  .night, 
While  from  the  fiery  yellow  sun 

It  gets  both  heat  and  light: 
And  all  the  time  it  whirls  and  whirls. 

It  moves  about  the  sun; 
It  takes  a  year  of  twelve  long  months 

Before  the  journey's  done. 

—Virginia  Baker. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Don't  you  wish  you  had  a  twin? 
All  children  do,  and  when  two 
brothers  or  sisters  are  so  lucky  as 
to  he  twins  they  never  seem  able 
to  get  over  congratulating  them- 
selves and  hoasting  to  the  other 
children  about  it.  The  accompany- 
ing picture  shows  two  little  girls  of 
10  and  two  little  boys  of  5 — twins. 


Think  of  two  sets  of  twins  in  one 
family!  The  photograph  was  sent 
us  by  Mrs.  Wilbur  Kristenson  of 
Iowa,  and  she  says  that  the  little 
girls  are  blondes  and  look  so  much 
alike  that  their  own  father  cannot 
tell  them  apart,  and  the  two  little 
boys  are  dark  and  seem  to  be  exact 
copies  of  each  other.  The  girls  are 
nice,  motherly  little  girls  and  take 
good  care  of  their  mischievous  little 
brothers.  They  love  to  read  and 
have  read  "Little  Women"  and  sev- 
eral of  the  other  books  of  Miss  Al- 
cott.  The  little  boys  keep  the  cob 
box  in  their  mother's  kitchen  filled. 
Wouldn't  It  be  fun  to  have  a  twin  to 
share  all  your  work  and  play  with 
you? 

We  knew  twin  girls  once  who 
looked  so  much  alike  their  friends 
could  not  tell  which  was  which. 
They  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of 
the  resemblance  until  the  time  came 
when  a  young  man  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  them  and  used  to  go  pretty 
often  to  see  her.  The  sister  tried  to 
fool  him  by  meeting  him  fn  a  hair 
darkened  hall  and  pretending  to  be 
hlB  sweetheart,  but  he  always  knew. 
And  the  mother  always  knows,  too. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


him.  A  trainer  thus  describes  the 
cx.en-ive  operation: 

It  takes  a  week  to  carry  out  the 
process  in  every  detail.  It  requires 
the  services  of  three  men  and  costs 
$300.  This  treatment  is  necessary 
fur  a  show  elephant  and,  if  the  ani- 
mal is  a  valuable  one,  the  proprietor 
of  the  show  does  not  consider  the 
money  wasted. 

The  first  step  consists  of  going  over 
the  immense  body  with  the  best  soap 
procurable;  150  pounds  of  soap  is 
used,  and  the  elephant's  ears  are  es- 
pecially attended  to.  When  the 
soaping  and  drying  are  completed, 
t?  e  elephant  is  well  sand-papered, 
and  after  that  rubbed  all  over  with 
the    purest    Indian    oil    until  the 


We  have  never  heard  of  any  resem- 
blance that  could  deceive  her. 

THE  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story) 
A  Birthday  Ride 
By  Walter  Cheney,  Aged  13,  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 

Ben  entered  the  tool  shop,  closed 
the  door,  pulled  down  the  curtains 
and  lit  a  lamp.  Violet  and  her  el- 
der sister  were  curious  to  know 
what  the  secret  was.  They  tried  to 
get  a  peek,  but  could  not.  They 
found  the  keyhole  stopped  up  with 
a  rag,  but  when  it  was  poked  out  it 
revealed  nothing. 

When  Violet's  birthday  dawned 
the  secret  became  known  to  the 
neighborhood.  Violet  and  her  sis- 
ter were  playing  in  the  yard,  when 
the  tool  house  door  opened  and  Ben 
appeared  with  their  large  dog 
hitched  to  a  wagon.  The  harness 
had  no  lines,  but  the  dog  was  led 
by  Ben  with  a  rope. 

"Jump  in  and  celebrate  your 
fourth  birthday,"  merrily  greeted 
Ben. 

All  went  well  for  the  first  few 
minutes,  when  suddenly  a  rabbit 
sprang  out  of  the  grass  by  the  road. 
The  dog  made  a  leap,  the  rope 
slipped  from  Ben's  hands,  and  away 
went  wagon,  dog  and  Violet.  Ben 
started  in  pursuit,  but  the  distance 
lengthened  between  them.  The  rab- 
bit sprang  across  a  brook  and  the 
dog  followed,  Violet  and  the  wagon 
falling  in  the  water. 

Ben  arrived  and  found  Violet, 
more  scared  than  hurt,  crawling  out 
of  the  water,  and  the  wagon  smashed    things  to  be  considered  in  writing 

the  meter.     If  you  don  t 


mc  use-gray  skin  is  supple  and  glis? 
tening. 

This  last  finishing  touch  is  the  most 
expensive  part  of  the  whole  bath,  as 
it  means  the  application  of  about 
$150  worth  of  olive  oil. 

Bankers'  Corn  Cup 

A  sterling  silver  cup  was  pur- 
chased by  the  banks  of  Clay  county, 
Iowa,  as  a  yearly  trophy  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  boy  or  girl  raising  the 
most  corn  on  an  acre  in  Clay  county. 
The  Spencer  Commercial  club  offered 
$150  in  cash  prizes  and  fifty-eight 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  acre 
corn  contest.  W.  A.  Posey,  county 
agent  in  charge  of  the  contest,  states 
that  they  have  had  a  good  season  for 
corn  in  Clay  county  and  that  he  ex- 
pects a  number  of  the  acres  to  pro- 
duce more  than  100  bushels  of  corn. 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  5 


Out  of  nearly  100  verses  sent  in 
for  competition  in  this  contest  your 
editor  was  able  to  find  very  few,  in- 
deed, that  were  not  entirely  off  in 
meter.  Remember  what  we  told  you 
at  the  beginning  of  these  contests — 
that  one    of    the    most  important 


in  mid  stream.    The  dog  was  gone. 


Our  Trip 

By  Nelie  Van  Drielen,  Aged  12,  Au- 
rora, Nevada. 

Tills  spring  my  father  was  over 
in  California  hauling  lumber,  but 
had  to  come  to  put  up  the  first  crop 
of  hay.  When  he  returned  I  came 
over  with  him.  I  enjoyed  the  trip 
greatly.  Wo  had  four  horses  and  a 
camp  wagon.  We  saw  many  pretty 
flowers  on  our  way.  I  saw  three 
bunches  of  wild  horses.  We  were 
five  days  on  the  trip,  but  It  did  not 
seem  long.  Father  Is  calling  me,  so 
I  shall  have  to  go. 

Additional  Btoriee 

ValllM  G.  Martin,  Clnrlndn,  In.;  T.urlle 
Tash,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Myrtle  <;il- 
brcath.  Rockdale,  Tex. 

The  Elephant*!  Rnth 

The  elephant  enjoys  a  hath  In  the 
streams  and  pools  of  bis  native 
hnbltat,  but  hlH  lordly  brother  In 
captivity  finds  no  such  comfort  In  the 
bath  that  from  time  to  time  Ih  given 


verses  is 

understand  what  we  mean  by  this, 
ask  someone  to  explain  It  to  you, 
as  no  matter  how  bright  an  idea 
you  have,  nor  how  well  the  rhymes 
fit,  if  the  meter  Is  not  light  the 
verse  is  not  a  good  one. 

We  are  very  glad.  Indeed,  to  see 
that  you  like  this  picture  contest 
idea,  as  you  surely  do,  or  we  would 
not  receive  so  many  answers  each 
time.  Don't  be  discouraged  because 
your  verses  do  not  win  prizes  or  are 
not  printed.  Try  again,  and  be  sure 
that  you  not  only  have  a  good  Idea. 

but  that   the   meter  is  right,  the 

rhymes  perfect,  tin-  spelling  correct 
and  the  writing  neat. 

Our  first  prize  winner  this  week 
Ih  a  very  small  boy,  who  wrote  a  r« 
markably  good  letter,  conslderlne 
that  It  was  his  first  attempt  With 
pan  »nd  Ink.  Ills  grandmother  an  ! 
grandfather  wrote  to  say  that  he  1 
an  orphan  and  IIvch  with  them  an  1 
that  be  enn  write  much  better  with 
a  pencil.  We  are  very  glad  to  haw 
Howard  win  and  hope  he  will  Ilk" 
the  book  he  receives. 


Below  are  the  prize-winning  verses 
and  a  few  others: 

(First  Prize) 
Howard  Conner.  Aged  7,  Pes  Moines,  la. 
Sister  appears  to  be  fast  asleep. 

But  a  thought  like  that  Is  folly, 
As  It  Is  one  of  her  cunning  tricks 
To  fool  her  brother  and  collie. 

(Second  Prize) 

Nettle  Bberhard,  Aged  1",  Hooper.  Neb. 

Slowly   1  crawl  through   the  old  wooden 
gate. 

AVhlle  Bobby  nnd  Tiger  so  patiently  wait. 
For  mamma  says  that   wherever  you  g  > 
The  ladies  should  always  he   first,  don't 
you  know. 


10,  Carroll, 
little  Sue, 


la. 


Cvern  Bedford)  Aged 
Through  tho  fence  goo> 

Into  a  field  of  clover. 
"You  get  through  nnd   we'll  emu  c,  tOO," 

Sio  h    .Max    and    lilt;   dog  Hover. 

Klma    Mao    lleniett,    A  nod   S,  Ington, 
K  an  hum. 
The   girl    Is  about 

To  fall  off  the  fence. 
The  bov  and  the  dog 
Air.  In  grout  suspense. 

Lillian  Mat*.  Aged  1.1.  Comid,  Nob 
T  ran  Jump  over  our  date  at  ono  bound; 
Rorer  enn  clear  It  right  from  the  ground. 
When  wo  mi'  over,  nmimement  Is  gront, 
Hoeing    how    ulster    climbs    through    t  M 
g'ite. 

TJIa  Klnslnger,   Aged  12,   Monde;  Spring* 
Km  i  man. 

Beetle's  on  the  pig  *tyo, 

in  t'a  sitting  hy» 

Robert's  unletting  elooety 

Leal  slm  fall  nnd  rry. 
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Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

Painting  today  saves  rebuilding  tomorrow.  You 
can  buy  a  lot  of  paint  for  the  cost  of  a  new  barn. 
Isn't  it  good  judgment  to  keep  the  old  barn  from 
ruin  by  investing  in  a  little  paint  occasionally? 

Sherwin-Williams  Creosote  Paint 

will  preserve  every  rough-lumber  building  around  your  farm.  It  is  well  known  that 
creosote,  the  especially  noteworthy  substance  in  this  paint,  will  prevent  decay.  It  sinks 
into  the  wood  and  lends  wonderful  added  strength  to  the  life  of  the  wood.  Use  it  on  barns, 
corn  cribs,  fences,  out-buildings  and  shingle  roofs.  It  spreads  well  under  the  brush  and 
wears  long  and  hard.  Itt  low  cost  will  surprise  you.  This  is  only  one  of  the  great 
family  of  paints,  stains  and  varnishes  described  in  our  booklet,"Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm."  You  need  this  practical,  really  helpful  book  whether  you  want  to 
repaint  your  barn  or  merely  brighten  up  a  chair  or  table.  We  send  it  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company        692  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


[Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fancier 


Don't  Be  Disheartened  By  Hog  Losses 

Prevent  Future  Losses  With 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 


I  know  just  how  you  farmers  and  hog  raisers  feel  when  you  see  a 
nice  big  bunch  of  fat  hogs  taken  down  sick,  refusing  to  eat,  getting  thin 
and  scrawny  and  slinking  off  Into  fence  corners  to  lie  down,  stretch 
out  and  die.  It's  hard  luck.  It  means  the  loss  of  hundreds— perhaps 
thousands  of  dollars  to  any  one  of  you. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there's  no  need  for  you  to  be  dis- 
couraged—no  needforyouto  repeat  that  disheartening  experience 
—no  need  for  you  to  lose  another  hoc  on  account  of  Cholera 
or  Worms.  Just  do  what  thousands  of  other  practical  farmers  are 
doing  every  day— mix  a  little  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 
with  your  hogs'  rations  (directions  on  every  can)  and  feed  reg- 
ularly twice  each  day. 


E. 

Myera, 
President, 
E.  Hjen 
Lye  Compuij 


Fat,  Healthy,  Worm-Free  Hogs 

will  be  the  result.  It  will  put  and  keep  your  hogs  on  their  feed— destroy  every  ill  effect  of  hog 
worms— keep  your  hogs  so  healthy,  strong  and  vigorous  that,  even  should  cholera  break  out 
In  your  neighborhood,  they'll  be  so  conditioned  as  to  resist  It.  Thousands  have  proved 
by  experience  that  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  Is  a  safe  preventive  of  hoe  cholera. 
Read  This  Convincing  Proof 

J.  E.  VAWTER,  Beverly,  Kans— "25  hogs  lost  1        MRS.  T.  AKINS,  Hoxie.  Ark— "MERRY  WAR 

mile  east:  BO  hogs  lost  2  miles  north;  20  hogB  lost  POWDERED  LYE  is  all  the  Lye  that  we  use.  Before 

miles  south  of  me,  but  I  used  MERRY  WAR  POW-  we  began  using  it  we  had  a  lot  of  hogs  with  Cholera. 

DERED  LYE  and  escaped  loss."  We  used  it  and  it  cured  our  hogs." 

10c  A  Can  At  All  Dealers 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  for  sale  at  most  grocers,  druggists  and  feed  dealers  everywhere,  10c 
per  can  (120  feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots— 4  dozen  cans  $4.80.  Costs  only  Sc  per  hog,  per 
month,  to  feed  regularly — by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  If  your  dealers 
can't  supply  you,  write  us,  stating  their  names.  We  will  Bee  that  you  are  supplied,  and  also  send  you,  free,  a 
valuable  booklet  How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising."  Order  direct  from  us  In  case  lots 
(4  dozen  cans  $4.80)  If  your  dealers  won't  supply  you. 


"J  am  ii 


k  MerryWarlyeHog"  1 

ifc 


There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
lye.  It  might  prove  dangerous.  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  pre- 

Sared  lye  that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs, 
irections  on  each  can. 

^'There  Are  No  SufostilnSes^ 

&  Myers  Lye  Co,  Dept.  88  St.  Louis.  Ho. 


IF  YOU  WERE  A  CHICKEN 

and  ate  from  a  dusty,  dirty  floor;  drank  from  a  questionable  water  pan,  and  slept,  with  a  hondred  others 
in  a  hot  hen  house,  in  the  same  clothes  you  work  in,  YOU  WOULD  APPRECIATE  GERM- 
OZONE. The  difference  in  sanitary  conditions  between  a  wild  chicken  and  most  cooped  chickens  is 
almost  as  great  as  that  between  a  chicken  and  yourself. 

Germozone  is  more  an  antiseptic  or  eerm  killer  than  a  medicine.  It  is  especially  effective  for 
any  germ  disease  of  the  skin  or  raucous  membrane  and  that  covets  niaety-aine  out  of  every  bundred 
casta  with  poultry. 

Germozone,  given  twice  a  week,  with  regularity,  works  wonders.  Just  a  little  In  the  drinking 
water.  It  purifies  the  drink;  the  food;  the  mouth,  throat,  crop  and  entire  Intestinal  tract,  givinE  those 
solid,  slatey  colored  droppings,  tipped  with  white,  that  every  soultiyman  knows  means  chicken  health. 
Don't  wait  until  they  get  sick  or  quit  laying. 

Then  too.  Germozone  Is  a  ready  and  most  reliable  remedy  for  ROUP.  COLDS,  CANKER, 
SWELLED  HEAD.  SORE  HEAD.  CHICKEN  POX,  BOWEL  TROUBLE,  etc.  it  is  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  medicine  for  poultry.  It  is  the  most  widely  distributed  In  trade,  handled  by 
more  than  10.000  dealers  rn  the  United  States,  at  50c  per  12  oz.  bottle.  If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your 
dealer,  send  10c  for  a  sample  ■bottle  and  name  of  nearest  agent.  "  Lee  s  Poultry  Book  "  and 
**  Pointers  for  the  Amateur,  "  free. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Omaha.  Nebraska,  or  Los  Angeles.  California 


|HE  breed  today  called  the 
Faverelle  looks  very  much 
like  the  muffly  hen  we 
used  to  know.  The  feath- 
ers bunch  about  its  cheeks — if  it 
has  cheeks — and  down  under  its 
bill  like  great  whiskers,  giving  it 
the  look,  sideways,  of  an  old  man. 
It  has  feathers  on  its  legs  and  outer 
toes. 

It  is  wonderful  what  ignorance 
country  people  show  (city  people 
would  show  even  greater)  when  tak- 
ing in  the  poultry  exhibit  at  the 
county  fair.  They  know  the  Leg- 
horns, Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas 
and  maybe  another  common  breed 
or  so,  but  before  the  varieties  not  so 
common  they  stand  confounded. 
Why  isn't  the  name  of  every  breed 
tacked  on  their  coops?  It  should 
be  exhibition  law  to  do  so;  then 
the  farmer,  if  a  certain  kind  of  hen, 
goose  or  duck  took  his'  eye,  would 
know  in  the  future  what  to  ask  for. 
■  *  * 

So  many  persons  fancy  the  mark- 
ings of  the  Light  Brahma,  but  look 
with  disfavor  on  its  feathered  feet 
and  legs  and  big  body.  If  you  like 
this  marking,  minus  the  feathered 
feet  and  legs  and  bulky  body,  you 
get  it  in  the  Columbian  Wyandotte. 
In  this  you  have  the  ideal  marking, 
the  compact  market  size  and  the 
clean  legs.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
the  first  Columbian  Wyandotte  was 
a  cross  between  a  White  Wyandotte 
rooster  and  a  Barred  Rock  hen. 
From  this,  so  claim  is  made,  the 
breed  was  established.  But  now,  if 
you  cross  a  Columbian  Wyandotte 
with  a  Rhode  Island  Red,  you  are 
quite  likely  to  get  a  strange  lot  of 
progeny  from  the  cross — many  pure 
white  and  many  like  the  Barred 
Rock. 

Some  of  the  poultry  journals  spend 
time,  and,  worse  yet,  good  space, 
arguing  the  question  of  grit.  Some 
of  these  editors  consider  grit  of  lit- 
tle consequence  to  a  chicken;  some 
of  no  consequence  at  all.  Proof 
given  that  it  is  not  of  consequence  is 
lacking,  or,  if  given,  the  time  is  too 
short  in  which  trial  is  made.  If  grit 
is  not  essential,  why  should  there  be 
a  gizzard?  If  the  gizzard  is  simply 
necessary  to  store  food  and  grass  un- 
til it  is  passed  on,  why  should  it  be 
made  so  strong  and  furnished  with 
a  lining  to  safely  take  in  sharp 
stones;  and,  if  they  are  not  sharp, 
why  will  it  discard  them  as  of  no 
use  in  its  business?  I  am  one  who 
knows  that  chickens  fed  whole  grain 
require  some  grit:  not.  a  great  lot, 
but  some  good  grit,  else  in  time 
they  become  diseased  and  die  of  in- 
digestion, caused  by  impaction. 
&  &  & 

Fine  feathers  do  not  always  make 
fine  birds,  but  fine  feathers  will  often 
hide  bodily  defects.  Now,  you  may 
not  believe  so,  but  more  than  once 
I  have  known  them  to  hide  a  de- 
fective hip,  a  crooked  back  or  a 
large-boned  leg.  It  is  all  right  to 
want  the  breeders  of  the  poultry 
pens  nicely  colored  and  feathered, 
but  before  selecting,  go  over  the  bird 


carefully,  measuring  and  testing 
with  your  hands  his  proper  shap< 
for  perfection.  Make  your  selection 
on  the  perfect  shape  of  his  body;  not 
by  his  fine  feathers.  You  may  be 
surprised  by  the  crooked  backs  and 
breast  bones  you  will  find. 

Ducks  and  geese  molt,  just  the 
same  as  hens,  only  oftener.  This  is 
why  feather  beds  and  pillows  came 
into  fashion.  Somebody,  long  ago, 
saw  that  the  geese  and  ducks  shed 
their  feathers,  so  began  the  busi- 
ness of  forestalling  the  shedding  by 
pulling  them  out  and  saving  them. 
Both  geese  and  ducks  are  all  the 
better  for  charcoal  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and,  though  both  are  water 
birds^  they  cannot  stand  dampness, 
and  ducks  go  lame  very  soon  if 
crowded  in  pens.  The  common  tasks 
with  poultry  of  all  kinds  are  the 
kind  that  pay  in  the  long  run  if  well 
attended  to.  Give  geese  and  ducks 
— those  to  be  kept  over  as  breeders 
— occasional  doses  of  soda,  and  some 
turpentine  in  the  mashes.  One  sel- 
dom feeds  a  mash  to  a  goose,  but 
geese  and  ducks  take  up  certain 
parasitic  worms  if  kept  about 
streams  or  ponds,  and  you  could  not 
give  turpentine  to  them  in  any  han- 
dier way  than  in  a  mash,  and  tur- 
pentine will  fix  these  parasites. 

*** 

No  certain  quantity  of  food  can 
be  said  to  form  the  daily  allowance 
for  fowls,  for  the  reason  that  some- 
thing depends  upon  their  condition 
and  surroundings.  If  on  range,  with 
plenty  of  grass  and  other  forage  at 
hand,  you  could  easily  disease  them 
by  adding  the  daily  allowance  of 
grain  some  feeders  think  necessary. 
Again,  if  confined,  the  amount  suf- 
ficient you  start  with  would  soon 
be  too  much  to  keep  them  in  healthy 
condition.  In  winter,  if  kept  snugly 
warm,  they  will  not  require,  by  one- 
third  anyway,  the  amount  that  it 
will  take  if  the  house  is  cold  and 
they  run  out  in  the  cold.  In  this 
case  they  must  first  be  warmed  be- 
fore any  of  the  food  can  go  to  fat- 
ten the  fowl  reasonably  well  or  to 
provide  eggs  for  you.  It  means  some 
study  on  the  keeper's  part  at  first. 
If  he  wants  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
his  fowls  and  himself  through  them, 
he  will  learn  how  to  feed  the  right 

amount  and  not  forget  it. 

*  *  * 

Once  the  country  store  keeper 
piled  the  eggs  away  just  anywhere 
handy,  and  often  let  them  pile  up  a 
month  or  more  before  he  put  them 
in  barrels  of  chaff  or  hay  and  rolled 
them  on  the  cars  to  "go  Gallagher." 
Then  sometimes  the  commission  man 
would  be  dishonest,  and  half  the 
time  when  they  did  go  safely  the 
commission  man  would  report  back 
they  had  come  all  smashed  up,  and 
dock  him  on  the  price.  Now  he 
must  count  his  eggs  into  boxes  made 
expressly  for  shipping  eggs,  and  into 
these  boxes  go  pasteboard  fillers  in 
which  each  egg  has  its  own  com- 
partment, and  cannot  break  if  the 
railroad  does  its  duty;  and  now  these 
eggs  must  be  taken  up  twice  a  week! 

IDA   M.  SHEPLEK. 
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3en  Pictures  of  Old  Battefields  of  Mexico 


W 


ASHINGTON,  Sept.  20. — 
I  want  to  give  you  some 
pictures  of  our  Mexican 
battlefields.  I  mean  of  the 
places  where  American  blood  was 
pilt  and  American  victories  wonSa 
he  latter  part  of  the  '4  0s.  During 
nv  recent  trip  to  Mexico  I  visited 
mst  of  the  places  and  made  pho- 
tographs of  the  country  as  it  looks 
today.  The  Mexican  war  began  on 
April  4,  1846,  and  it  lasted  almost 
;wo  years.  It  cost  us  in  good,  hard 
cash  $166,000,000,  and  those  who 
were  killed  or  died  during  the  con- 
flict numbered  2  5,000.  That  war 
established  the  Rio  Grande  as  our 
national  boundary.  It  made  safe 
our  title  to  Texas,  concerning  which 
the  Mexicans  were  growling,  and  at 
its  close  we  took  about  half  of  the 
then  Mexican  territory,  including 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
If  we  should  have  a  war  with  Mex- 
ico now,  the  cost  in  money  and  lives 
will  be  enormously  greater.and  it 
will  result  in  our  taking  over  the 
balance  of  the  country,  either  as  a 
protectorate  or  as  a  part  of  the 
union. 

In  the  Days  of  '4<i 
All  this  is  by  way  of  introduction. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Mexico  of 
today  to  that  of  18  4  6.  The  differ- 
ences in  condition  are  beyond  con- 
ception. In  184  6  Mexico  was  thinly 
populated.  It  had  but  few  roads 
and  no  railroads.  Much  of  the  war 
was  waged  in  the  desert:  our  sol- 
diers marched  upon  foot  and  their 
supplies  were  carried  on  the  backs 
of  mules  and  in  wagons.  They  had 
to  undergo  the  greatest  of  hardships. 
At  times  the  armies  were  decimated 
by  disease,  and  when  General  Scott 
marched  from  Pueblo  to  attack  Mex- 
ico City  he  left  at  least  one-fourth 
of  his  whole  army  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  former  city. 

The  opening  battles  of  the  war 
were  fought  in  the  north.  They 
took  place  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  who  was  afterward  made 
president  of  the  United  States  for 
his  services,  was  there  in  command. 
The  two  first  great  battlefields  were 
close  to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  a  city 
which  is  now  the  center  of  a  farm- 
ing community,  and  is  connected  by 
railroad  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  then  known  as  Fort 
Brown,  and  was  one  of  our  outposts 
on  the  frontier,  having  only  a  gar- 
rison of  about  900  Americans. 
When  the  Mexicans  besieged  It  i. 
had  eighteen  cannon  known  as  six- 
pounders,  and  its  ammunition  was 
short. 

It  was  to  relieve  Fort  Brown  that 
General  Taylor  was  marching  when 
the  first  two  battles  of  the  war  oc- 
curred. He  had  been  sent  by  the 
national  government  to  Corpus- 
Chrlstl  in  1845,  with  orders  to  re- 
pel any  invasion  of  Texan  territory, 
and  it  was  in  March,  18  16,  that  he 
was  directed  to  cross  into  the  dis- 
puted territory  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Grande  rivers.  The 
Mexicans  warned  him  to  keep  off, 
and  upon  his  starting  General  Arista, 
in  command  of  the  Mexican  forces, 
notified  General  Taylor  that  he  con- 


Bishop's  Palace  at  Monterey,  Taken  by  the  Americans  in  1847 — Amer- 
ican  Cannon  in  the  Foreground 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


sidered  war  to  have  been  begun  by 
our  country. 

Battle  of  Palo  Alto 

A  little  later  Fort  Brown  was  be- 
sieged, and  General  Taylor  was 
started  to  its  relief.  He  first  met 
the  Mexican  army  at  Palo  Alto, 
within  eight  miles  of  Brownsville. 
General  Taylor  had  2,00  0  men  and 
250  wagons,  and  General  Arista  had 
6,800  Mexicans,  of  which  800  were 
cavalry.  The  battle  lasted  five 
hours,  and  resulted  in  an  American 
victory.  Forty  of  the  Yankees  were 
killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Mex- 
icans lost  more  than  six  times  as 
many. 

The  next  fight  was  within  three 
miles  of  Fort  Brown,  in  a  ravine,  at 
Resaca  de  la  Palma.  This  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  and  Tay- 
lor again  was  victorious.  More  than 
1,000     Mexicans     were     killed  or 


wounded,  and  the  news  went  out 
over  the  United  States  that  the  war 
with  Mexico  would  be  fought  to  a 
finish.  Congress  then  passed  reso- 
lutions asking  for  50,000  volunteers, 
and  the  regular  army  was  increased 
to. 30, 000  men. 

The  country  went  wild  over  Tay- 
lor's victories.  Congress  passed  res- 
olutions of  approval.  He  was  made 
a  major  general,  and  his  own  state 
of  Louisiana  gave  him  a  sword.  He 
became  the  idol  of  the  hour.  He 
was  lovingly  called  "Old  Zach"  and 
his  manners  and  customs  were  fa- 
vorably compared  with  those  of  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  who  later  car- 
ried on  the  war  in  the  south.  Gen- 
eral Scott  was  a  great  soldier,  but 
he  was  always  on  dress  parade.  He 
was  the  soul  of  pomposity,  and  he 
was  often  known  as  "Old  Fuss  and 
Feathers."      Zach    Taylor,    or  "Old 


Rough  and  Ready,'  was  Just  the  re- 
verse. It  is  said  that  he  went  around 
the  camp  during  a  part  of  his  Mex- 
ican campaigns  in  a  linen  round- 
about and  trousers.  He  had  already 
had  a  long  career  in  the  army  and 
had  become  noted  as  an  Indian 
lighter.  He  was  in  command  of  a 
company  in  the  war  of  1S12,  and 
more  than  twenty  years  later  had 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  In- 
dians at  the  battle  of  Okeechobe  in 
Florida. 

Fierce  Fight  at  Monterey 

The  next  fight  after  Resaca  de  la 
Palma  was  at  Monterey,  which  is 
now  reached  by  the  railroad  from 
Laredo.  I  made  the  journey  in  five 
or  six  hours  in  a  Pullman  car,  and 
found  at  the  end  a  thriving  city  of 
1  00,000  people.  There  were  not 
one-fifth  that  number  there  when 
General  Taylor  besieged  it.  His 
journey  took  several  weeks.  It  was 
made  on  horseback,  with  an  army  of 
6,700  men,  most  of  whom  were  on 
foot.  There  were  then  no  railroads 
in  Mexico  and  practically  none  in 
the  United  States.  The  most  of  the 
way  was  over  the  desert,  and  the 
country  gave  but  little  to  feed  the 
army.  When  the  Americans  got  to 
Monterey  they  found  it  in  the  hands 
of  10,000  Mexican  soldiers.  The 
town  had  been  fortified.  The  walls 
were  lined  with  cannon,  and  the 
streets  and  houses  were  barricaded 
and  planted  with  artillery.  There 
were  forts  about  the  city,  and  the 
strongest  of  these  was  the  bishop's 
palace  on  a  hill  at  the  southwest. 

During  my  stay  in  Monterey  I 
walked  about  the  town,  visiting  the 
Grand  Plaza  and  other  places  which 
the  Mexicans  had  fortified,  and  went 
to  the  outskirts  and  picked  out  the 
spots  where  the  forts  were  located. 
The  old  palace  or  church  at  the 
southwest  of  Monterey,  where  th  I 
chief  engagement  took  place,  s  ill 
stands,  and  there  is  a  wall  of  stones 
about  it  today.  I  found  some  of  the 
old  American  cannon  still  lying  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  I  am  told 
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A  Long  List  of  Uses 

THERE  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  what  the  tractor  can 
do.  It  is  doing  new  things 
on  farms  every  season.  It  appears  to 
live  ou  work  and  is  not  to  bo  satisfied. 
Says  a  writer  in  an  Indiana  farm  jour- 
nal, "Today  tractors  are  being  used  for 
practically  all  of  tho  operations  ou  the 
farm  with  the  exception  of  tho  corn 
planting  and  the  last  two  cultivations  of 
the  same  crop."  Then  he  goes  on  to  tell 
how  one  tractor  on  a  320-acre  farm  cuts 
down  the  number  of  horses  needed  from 
twelve  to  five. 

The  farmer  who  today  carefully  compares  tractor- 
power  and  costly  horso-powcr,  and  reali/< «  the  (TOM 
inefficiency  of  the  horse,  buys  a  tractor.  And  when  ho 
compares  tractor  records,  construction,  reputation  aud 
backing,  Ik;  buys  au 


I  H  C  Oil  Tractor 


Whatever  your  needs  —  whether  for  plowing,  seeding, 
harvesting,  or  drawing  other  held  machine",  hauling 
produce,  threshiOfi  shredding,  grinding  feed,  sawing 
wood,  etc.,  whether  your  (arm  is  large  or  small  —  you 
will  find  a  tractor  for  your  work  in  the  1  II  C  hue. 
1  II  C  oil  tractors  mo  made  in  all  approved  styles 
and  inf.  12,  7-15,  10  20,  12-2S,  IS-30,  25-4S,  and  3H-U)- 


II  C  tractors  aro  built  to  meet  all  field  difficultlai,  ?ty 
arc  planned  for  endurance,  strength,  and  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  weight.  Simplicity 
of  mechanism,  ease  of  management,  protection 
of  parts  from  injury,  and  economy  in  fuel 
every  detail  of  construction  and  operation  re- 
cives  equal  care.  Tho  result  of  building  ui>  l<> 
I  II  C  fit;  ndards  'H  to  be  found  on  hundreds  of 
farms  in  tho  satisfaction  of  as  many  1  II  C  trac- 
tor owners. 


Iiorso  power  sizes.  Tho  1  II  C  line  aUo  includes  all 
itylet  of  general  purpoM  engines  (of  I  n  in,  shop  and 


mill,  In  sizes  from  1  to  50-Iioiho  powei ,  opei  ating  on  low 
and   Inch   grade   fuel  nil  >,   gas  and  alc  ohol.     Si  r-  (ho 

I  H  c  local  dealer  (ot  catalogues  and  full  information 

or  wnto  tho 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

dm  <>t  pointed) 
Chicago  USA 
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The  Toughest,  Strongest,  Longest 
Wearing  Rubber  Boot,  That's 
Why  They  Are  So  Popular 

Here  is  a  boot  made  by  the  largest  Rubber 
Company  in  the  world,  that  you  will  find  hard 
to  peel,  tear  or  crack.  It's  made  to  meet  every 
demand  you  put  it  to;  and  the  satisfaction  that 
it  is  giving  thousands  of  farmers  is  proof  that 
it  will  satisfy  you. 

There  are  ten  thousand  "Elephant  Head" 
Rubber  Boots  being  sold  a  day. 


M  S  O  C  K  E  T 


ELEPHANT  MEAD 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  "Elephant  Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

-made  of  extra  strong  duck. 
— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


GENTS  WANTED — Write  the 
>  Falls  City  Nursery,  Palls  City,  Neb. 


Zimmerman  PiilessWagonScales 


SoldonlOYear  j 
Guarantee. 


The  •tronarest 
ever  made. 
Covers  mat«rt- 
ad  workman 
ship.  Guaran- 
teed accurate. 
Zimmerman 
Steel  Co.  Dept. 
f^one  T ree.  la. 


.  Extra  heavy  solid  steer  frame.  Double 
|  strength  etee I  platform  beams.  Protect- 
ed bearinss.  Built  for  service.  Will  last* 
Llifetfme.  Sold  at  ft  price  every 


Wyoming  Carey  Act  Land  in  the 
Valley  of  Eden 

21,000  acres  of  land  at  50c  per  acre, 
perpetual  water  rights,  on  easy 
terms,  easier  than  paying  rent.  No 
droughts,  no  floods,  no  cyclones, 
no  part  in  the  U.  S'.  more  healthy, 
no  better  stock  country  on  earth. 
Homes  that  pay  for  themselves. 
Splendid  markets  and  big  crops  of 
alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables  now 
growing  in  the  valley.  Summer 
tourist  fares  (first  class)  daily,  and 
homeseekers*  fares,  (second  class) 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Do  not  let  this  opportuni- 
ty pass  but  write  at  once  for  full 
information  to  E.  H.  MORGAN, 
Sales  Mgr.,  Eden  Irrigation  and 
Land  Co.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Com,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliahle  service. 

HODGSON  &  SINK,  Pergrus  Fall*,  Minn 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  .for- 
mation '3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
"crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
srowing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  it. 


The  Question  of  the  Day 
is  the  High  Cost  of  Living 


If  you  would  reduce  same,  put  up  your 
own  hams  and  bacon.  Here  is  a  recipe 
that  has  been  used  for  over  forty  years 
and  is  said  to  be  excellent: 
THE  OL  DDUTCH  PROCESS  SUGAR- 
CURED  HAM  AND  BACON. 

First  pack  your  meat  in  large  stone- 
ware jars— 20  or  30-gallon  size.  To  each 
one  gallon  of  boiling  water  add  V/2  pounds 
salt,  y2  pound  brown  sugar,  scant  % 
ounce  salt  peter.  Boil,  skim  and  let  cool, 
then  submerge  the  meat.  Leave  same  In 
the  liquid  for  from  5  to  7  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Do  not  add  the  ingredients 
to  the  water  until  the  water  boils.  After 
removing  the  meat  from  the  brine,  smoke 
either  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  or  use 
liquid  smoke,  which  is  equally  as  good. 
If  the  latter  is  used,  the  meat  should  be 
coated  twice.  We  recommend  the  use 
of  stoneware  jars,  as  they  are  more  san- 
itary and  will  not  absorb  the  brine  and 
can.  be  used  indefinitely.— Adv. 


90     FOR  THIS 
=  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  "ornamental  Kate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh .  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.   All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  dale.   If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,       21  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


LEARN 


Business,  Shorthand.  Teaching, 
Engineering,   etc.      Tuition  Free. 

 Board    and   room    $2.60   a  week. 

■  Books  rented.   Opens  Oct.  7.  Come. 

HUMBOLDT    COLLEGE,     HUMBOLDT,  IOWA. 


ecured  or  Fee  Returned, 

iur  Guide  Book  has  a.  Patented 
Cover  to  show  how  simple  ideas-  aiay 
be  patented.    Book  and  adTice  FREE. 

SUES  &  CO.,  Attys..      539  7thSt,  W«Vis»too,  D.  C 


PATENT- 


that  they  have  not  t>een  moved  from 
their  places  since  the  engagement. 
In  taking  the  town  General  Taylor 
captured  the  other  forts  first,  and 
then  took  this  one.  He  now  com- 
manded all  the  heights  about  the 
city  and  began  to  shell  it,  while  his 
men  broke  their  way  through  the 
walls  of  the  houses  until  they  had 
almost  reached  the  Grand  Plaza.  At 
that  time  the  Mexicans,  who  had  lost 
niany  men,  came  out  with  a  flag  of 
truce  and  surrendered. 

Talk  About  Surrender 

Leaving  Monterey,  I  bought  a 
ticket  to  Saltillo,  which  lies  sixty- 
seven  miles  south  of  it,  in  order  to 
visit  the  place  where  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  was  fought.  Saltillo  is 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila. 
It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  table- 
land about  a  mile  above  the  sea,  and 
it  is  a  health  resort  as  well  as  a 
commercial  and  industrial  center. 
The  battlefield  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  railroad,  about  seven  miles 
farther  south,  and  there  is  a  station 
called  Buena  Vista  right  at  the  place. 

It  was  there  that  General  Taylor 
met  General  Santa  Anna,  and  de- 
feated him,  although  the  latter  had 
four  times  as  many  troops.  General 
Taylor's  force  had  been  depleted  by 
congress  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war  more  effectively  with  General 
Scott  in  the  south.  Taylor  had  less 
than  5,000  men,  while  Santa  Anna 
had  over  20,000.  Indeed,  the  Mex- 
ican force  was  so  large  that  Santa 
Anna  thought  it  ridiculous  for  the 
Americans  to  fight.  He  demanded 
of  General  Taylor  that  he  surrender. 
A  reply  was  sent  back  which  after- 
ward became  a  campaign  cry  and 
aided  in  the  election  of  Taylor  as 
president.    It  was: 

"General  Taylor  never  surren- 
ders." 

Shortly  after  that  the  Mexicans 
sent  in  a  party  under  a  white  flag 
to  inquire  what  General  Taylor  was 
waiting  for,  and  "Old  Rough  and 
Ready"  sent  back  the  following: 
"General  Taylor  is  waiting  for  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna  to  surrender." 

Captain  Bragg's  Grape 
All  this  occurred  about  February 
22,  which  was  Washington's  birth- 
day. The  following  day  the  fight- 
ing began  in  earnest.  The  Amer- 
icans were  at  first  driven  back,  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the 
battle  was  lost.  General  Taylor 
then  gave  his  celebrated  order  to 
Bragg's  artillery.  It  was,  "Give 
them  a  little  more  grape,  Captain 
Bragg." 

Bragg's  artillery  was  situated  on 
a  hill  nearby.  He  sent  showers  of 
iron  hail  into  the  Mexicans,  and  this 
threw  them  into  disorder  and  flight. 
The  battle  had  lasted  two  days,  and 
when  the  night  of  the  second  day 
came  the  rival  armies  held  about  the 
same  positions  that  they  had  had 
that  morning.  Our  men  slept  on 
the  field,  and  when  the  next  morn- 
ing came  it  was  found  that  the  Mex- 
icans had  fled. 

In  that  engagement  2  0,000  Mexi- 
cans were  beaten  by  less  than  5,000 
Americans.  Their  losses  were  about 
2,500  killed  and  wounded  and  4,000 
missing.  Our  losses  were  only  a 
little  over  700,  but  that  was  almost 
one-sixth  of  our  whole  force.  Gen- 
eral  Lew    Wallace   says    that  the 


Americans  were  beaten  oftener  dur- 
ing that  engagement  than  there 
were  hours  in  the  day,  but  that  they 
did  not  know  they  were  beaten. 
They  rallied  and  fought  and  rallied 
and  fought,  and  at  last  wrung  vic- 
tory from  the  hands  of  defeat. 

The  battlefield  of  Buena  Vista  la 
now  desert-like  and  barren.  The 
ground  about  is  covered  with  sage 
brush  and  stones  and  the  only  green 
vegetation  is  the  tree  under  which 
General  Taylor's  hospital  stood  dur- 
ing that  engagement.  At  least  I  sup- 
pose the  hospital  stood  there,  tor 
the  tree  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
General  Taylor  hospital  tree. 
Taylor's  Story  of  the  Battle 

The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  the 
last  engagement  of  any  account  in 
the  north.  It  ended  the  service  of 
General  Taylor  in  Mexico,  and,  as 
I  have  said,  it  made  him  the  hero  of 
the  American  people.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  applause, 
and  that  notwithstanding  he  liked 
to  keep  in  the  background.  A  story 
illustrating  his  simplicity  is  told  of 
a  senator  named  Butler,  whose 
brother,  Pierce  Butler,  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  Senator 
Butler  had  asked  for  a  description 
of  the  battle  and  General  Taylor  re- 
plied: "Well,  come  and  dine  with 
me  today  and  I  will  tell  you  all  I 
know  about  it.  The  senator  waited 
in  patience  throughout  the  dinner 
for  the  story  to  begin,  and  at  its 
close  brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
battle,  asking  about  his  brother. 
General  Taylor  said: 

"Yes,  senator,  your  brother  Pierce 
was  a  good  soldier  and  he  died  after 
a  brav«  fight  on  the  field.  Now  you 
want  to  know  how  the  battle  was 
fought,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  general,  if  you  will  be  so 
kind.  Please  tell  me  just  how  your 
troops  were  placed  and  all  about 
those  of  the  enemy.  I  would  like  to 
understand  how,  with  such  a  small 
force,  you  could  defeat  Santa  Anna, 
who  had  four  times  the  number." 

"The  difference  was  more  than 
that,"  said  General  Taylor,  "but  we 
did  not  stop  to  count.  I  know  that 
I  wished  for  more  soldiers." 

"Yes,"  said  the  senator,  "but  what 
was  the  order  of  battle?" 

"Why,  senator,  we  began  fight- 
ing early  in  the  morning  the  first 
day  and  we  fought  all  that  day.  We 
lost  a  good  many  men,  and  at  night 
it  looked  pretty  bad." 

"Well,  what  next?" 

"Well."  said  General  Taylor, 
"when  it  got  dark  I  rode  over  to 
Saltillo  to  look  after  our  stores  and 
provide  against  a  surprise." 

"Why  did  you  go  yourself?  Why 
not  send  one  of  your  aids?" 

"You  see,  senator,  everything  de- 
pended on  our  not  having  our  sup- 
plies cut  off,  and  I  wanted  to  see 
for  myself." 

"How  was  it  next  morning?"  said 
the  senator. 

"About  the  same  as  the  night  be- 
fore," said  General  Taylor,  and 
stopped. 

"Who  was  the  first  man  you  met?" 

"General  Wool." 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"He  said,  'All  is  lost.'  " 

"And  what  did  you  reply?" 

"'Maybe  so,   general:   we'll  see.' 
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Vnd  then  we  went  to  fighting  again 
iiid  fought  all  that  day  and  toward 
light  it  looked  better."  Here  Gen- 
•ral  Taylor  stopped  again,  although 
he  senator  waited  impatiently  for 
nore,  and  finally  asked: 
"What  next?" 

"Well,  next  morning  it  was  re- 
torted to  me  that  Santa  Anna  and 
ill  his  men  had  disappeared  in  the 
aight,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  was  dev- 
ilish glad  to  be  rid  of  them  so." 
Grant,  Davis  and  Lee 
It  was  in  these  engagements  that 
general  Grant,  then  a  second  lieu- 
tenant, figured.  Grant  says  the  war 
was  unjust.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
in  command  of  a  regiment  of  Mis- 
sissippi volunteers  at  the  battle  of 
Monterey,  and  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
began  his  services  in  Mexico  there 
with  General  Wool.  Lee  was  after- 
ward transferred  to  the  army  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  served  so  well  there 
that  he  rose  to  be  a  colonel. 

The  first  fighting  in  southern  Mex- 
ico was  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  who  led  the  army  from 
there  over  the  mountains  and  on  to 
.Mexico  City.  Scott  had  12,000  men 
and  the  Mexicans  had  only  5,000, 
hut  Vera  Cruz  was  protected  by  the 
fortifications  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa 
in  the  harbor,  and  they  thought  this 
was  a  sufficient  defense  for  the  city. 
Scott  attacked  the  city  from  the 
land  side,  and  he  was  able  to  land 
his  whole  army  without  opposition. 
He  disembarked  on  the  9th  of 
March,  and  two  weeks  later  both 
the  city  and  fort  surrendered. 

In  Cerro  Gordo  Pass 
The  Americans  then  started  on 
their  march  up  the  mountains.  They 
had  gone  about  sixty  miles,  when 
they  entered  the  Cerro  Gordo  pass, 
and  there  fought  the  battle  of  that 
name,  taking  3,000  prisoners,  five 
generals  and  forty  cannon.  They 
then  climbed  their  way  on  over  the 
mountains  and  on  to  the  city  of 
Puebla,  which'  is  situated  on  the 
plateau  about  seventy-five  miles 
from  the  capital.  Puebla  has  now 
over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  industrial  centers  of  Mex- 
ico. It  has  great  cotton  mills  and  a 
number  of  factories.  It  has  beauti- 
ful residences  and  one  of  the  finest 
cathedrals  of  the  world.  When  Scott 
reached  there  it  had  about  50,000 
population,  and  there  was  a  great 
army  awaiting  him  at  Mexico  City. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  had  sick- 
ness among  his  men  in  coming  over 
the  mountains.  Seven  of  his  regi- 
ments had  been  discharged  and  the 
American  forces  had  been  reduced 
to  a  little  over  10,000,  nearly  half 
of  whom  were  recruits. 

Scott  left  2,500  of  his  troops,  in- 
cluding the  sick  and   wounded,  in 


Puebla,  and  with  the  balance 
marched  upon  Mexkc  City,  where  he 
knew  an  army  of  about  five  times 
his  own  force  awaited  him.  He  had 
only  about  7,500,  while  the  Mexi- 
cans had  36,000. 

He  came  over  the  mountains  and 
down  into  the  little  valley  where  lies 
Mexico  City.  He.  skirted  the  lakes 
and  met  the  enemy  first  at  Churu- 
busco,  and  where  be  gained  a  great 
victory.  He  fought  the  Mexicans 
again  at  Molina  del  Rey,  and  again 
before  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec, 
where  the  president  of  Mexico  now 
lives.  He  was  victorious  every- 
where, and  on  the  14  th  of  Septem- 
ber the  Mexican  army  evacuated 
and  he  triumphantly  entered  the 
capital. 

During  his  operations  in  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico  General  Scott's  total 
losses  were  2,703  men,  including  383 
officers.  The  Mexicans  lost  more 
than  7,000  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  we  took  over  3,700  prisoners  of 
war.  Scott  remained  in  Mexico  for 
some  time.  He  had  his  headquar- 
ters in  Mexico  City,  where  his  troops 
were  reinforced  to  an  aggregate  of 
20,000  men. 

When  Peace  Was  Signed 
It  was  on  February  2,  1848,  that 
the  Mexicans  made  peace.  The  con- 
ference was  held  just  outside  the 
capital,  near  the  shrine  of  Guada- 
lupe and  under  the  shadow  of  its 
sacred  virgin,  who  is  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  said  that  the 
Mexicans  prayed  to  the  virgin  to 
bring  about  peace,  and  that  many 
among  them  believed  that  it  came 
through  her  intercession. 

During  my  stay  in  Mexico  I  vis- 
ited Chapultepec,  Churubusco  and 
Molino  del  Rey.  The  localities  of 
the  fighting  can  easily  be  found, 
and  under  the  great  trees  at  Chapul- 
tepec the  spot  is  pointed  out  where 
the  young  Mexican  cadets  fought  so 
bravely  in  defense  of  their  country. 
I  also  visited  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
where  the  peace  treaty  was  signed. 
It  is  three  miles  from  the  capital 
and  may  be  reached  by  street  car. 
This  place  is  still  the  most  visited 
of  any  of  the  Mexican  shrines.  It 
has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pil- 
grims who  go  there  every  year  to 
worship,  and  the  people  of  today 
have  as  much  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  virgin  of  Guadaloupe  as  they 
had  when  they  prayed  to  her  to 
bring  pity  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Yonkers. 

(Copyright,  IMS,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


Lo,  iUii  "Poor"  Farmer: 

Forty  thousand  automobiles  reg- 
istered for  the  state  of  Nebraska 
doesn't  sound  a  great  deal  like  pov- 
erty, and  the  farmer  leads  the  city 
man  in  the  matter  of  possession  of 
a  "machine." 


State  Fairs  and  Expositions  tor  1913 

State  Fairs 

Name.  Location.  Date.  Secretary. 

Arizona    Phoenix   Nov.  3-R   J.  H  Herifleriton 

Illinola   Springfield   Oct.    3-11  J.  K.  Dlekernon 

Wyoming   Douglas   Sept.  30-Oct.  3  A.  Illgby,  Itaxln 

Interstate  and    National  Kx|M»Hltl»ms 

American  Royal   Kantian  City   Oct.   A    M.  Tnompiion 

International   Chicago   Nov.   29-Dec.   7  B.  K  llol.le 

Dry  Farming  CongreRH...Tulaa.  Okl  Oct    22-Nov.  1  John  T.  Murnn 

Western  National  Denver   Jan    19-24,  1914  Fre«1    1'.  Johnnon 

New  State   Mimkogee.   Okl  Oct.   6-11  William    C  Hoon, 


Tire  Cost 
Cut  Four  Ways 

We  claim  your  favor  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
solely  on  the  ground  of  saving. 

We  cut  tire  bills  in  four  ways  which  no 
one  else  employs.  That's  how  we  won  the 
world's  largest  tire  business.  And  that's 
how  we  are  going  to  win  you. 


Way  One — In  these  tires  we 
end  rim-cutting — make  it  impos- 
sible. We  do  this  in  the  only 
feasible  way — a  way  which  we 
control. 

With  old-type  tires — clincher 
tires — rim-cutting  ruins  almost 
one  tire  in  three.  That  is  shown 
by  most  careful  statistics. 

Way  Two — We  add  to  our 

tire  cost  $1,500  daily  to  final- 
cure  these  tires  on  air.  That 
is  done  to  save  countless  blow- 
outs. 

No  other  tire  maker  does  this, 
because  of  the  extra  expense. 

Way  Three — We  alone  use 
a  patent  method  to  prevent  tread 
separation.  We  paid  $50,000 
for  it. 


This  way  reduces  oy  sixty  per 
cent  the  danger  of  loose  treads. 

Way  Four — We  limit  our 
profit  to  S}2  per  cent.  By 
matchless  output  and  modern 
equipment  we  have  brought  tire 
cost  to  minimum. 

As  a  result,  these  costly  tires 
— No-Rim-Cut  tires — now  cost 
you  no  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  They  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more. 


So  you  get  all  these  savings, 
which  cost  us  fortunes,  at  no 
extra  price.  Do  you  think  it 
wise,  under  these  conditions,  to 
go  without  them  all. 

Go  see  these  tires — now  the 
rulers  of  Tiredom.  Our  dealers 
are  everywhere. 


YEAR 


AKRON,  OHIO. 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All -Weather  Treads 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencie*  in  103  Principal  Cities — More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office.  Toronto,  Ont.— Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville.  Ont. 
London  Address:  Central  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C. 


adsworth  Light  Kerosene  Tractors 

Solve  Every  Farm  Power  Problem 
And  Just  Look  at  the  Price! 


JfiOO  lo  »!>!>0  kIvch  you  a  WinlHWorth  Unlit 
general  utility  tractor  aultalde  for  your  farm— large 
or  nmfill.    Tested  and  proved  In  artual  fsrm  work.  Will 
go  anywhere  horses  can,  and  do  many  timet*  ss  mm  li 
work.     Light  weight— does  not  park  mill.  alnk  Into  mill 
ground    or  Injure  rondn  like  heavy  ninrhlnea.  Never 
geu  ilred.    KjiIh  only  when  al  work     I  lest  snd  cheap,  i 
power  tot  plowing,  harrowl  ng,  dlaklng.  harveallng.  ha  v 
Ing.   i  'Hiding  ronda.  logging,  spreading  immure.  ha\ul 
Ing  produce  to  market  and  doing  other  horsa  -  klllliiK 
Joha     lletter  than  stationary  snd  porlahle  englnea  r.o 
operating  threahera,  enatlage   rullera.    fee,|  grinder", 
pumpi.  w—d  SBSrS,  lllSSrll  light  plant!  and  sMktl  machinery  ft- 
fiulriog  power    rt-dur«a  1-1*1  1.,  doing  m'.re  w.-rh  with   eaa  I.  If 

Get  the  Book  of  Tractori  Free 

le-urn  h»w  M  ,  ..  •    ,11.   Traet..i«  operate  c. 

i-r..«-o.,  whi-h  Is  aJsteaar,  salaf  and  •!>-• 

1 1 1 . .  r  e  Bgaiai  per  ralh,n  than  fa*. line     II. m 

lli>,  a|  psMtl  Bg  «.«..|ln-  St  illitllla 

►  .  t  o  rl  .n  l  ha»»  fci  re|,  •■n«  fual 
II. .w  I..T  eld  en... I«h  lo  Irutt  with  a 
team  r,n  handle  any  Wadaw-'lh  T .  ec 

1st  Baailstl  '•   In  test  > ... n  i mad 

l.e|Ur  tlian   lheT  ha'*  I"  I-  A 
.or.  I..-     «.     .«  fflt  an,  fa.nier. 
lit  S  la  IS  k  ■>. 

H,,,  I,..  1  I'll'         -  1 

ataer    ■■    ■'  far  I*  ' 
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KRESO  Dl  P  IN?1 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uaes  that  It  Is 
•  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 
Writ*  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.       •        -  MICHIGAN 


ines 

are  made  in  fifteen  dif- 
ferent sizes,  portable,  semi-portable 
and  stationary.  Choose  any  one  and 
it  will  be  the  soundest  investment 
for  the  money  you  can  possibly  make. 
Through  its  smooth  running  quali- 
ties— imperviousness  to  temperature 
— low  first  cost — and  economical  fuel  con- 
sumption —  the  "  Wisconsin  "  has  won 
favor  everywhere  sold.  Write  tor  guar- 
antee and  full  details. 

Tilt  Ltuson-lawfon  Co. 
317  Brtadwar 
Da  Para, 
Wit. 


Be  Safe! 


Don't  take  chances  with  spavin,  splint, 
^curb,  ringbone,  bony  growths,  swellings 
or  any  form  of  lameness.  Use  the  old 
^reliable  remedy — 

KENDALL'S 

Spavin  Cure 

Its  power  is  testified 
to  by  thousands  of 
users.  At  druggists 
tl  a  bottle;  6  for  (5. 
Ask  your  druggist 
for  book,  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse."  Write 
Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Co. 
Efiosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


ft  WILL  CURE  HEAVES  % 
Or  Refund  Money<± 

My  Specific  Heave  Remedy  cures 
heaves,  broken   wind  and  chronic 
cough,  no  matter  bow  bad  or  long 
standing.    $2  a  bottle,  fully  guar- 
anteed.  Write  today  for  free  ad- 
vice for  any  liorae  or  cattle  trou- 
ble aud  complete  Hat  of  guaran- 
teed remetllp*.    Attractive  prop- 
naltfon  for  agents. 

Dr.  Holland  Company.  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  ub 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Plowing  or  Disking  for  Wheat? 

T.  A.  H.,  Macedonia.  la.:  Knowing 
how  the  drouth  has  hit  Mills  and  Potta- 
watamie  counties  in  Iowa,  would  you  ad- 
vise the  drilling  of  wheat  in  stubble  that 
has  been  double  disked?  We  have  had  a 
small  rain  the  last  two  days  and  there 
are  prospects  for  more.  How  late  would 
you  advise  sowing1  (drilling)  wheat  on 
plowed  ground?  How  late  on  disked 
stubble?  Both  in  preference  to  spring 
wheat  next  year. 

Editor's  ..nswer — One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  plowing  for  wheat 
is  to  afford  the  possibility  of  stor- 
age of  moisture  in  the  soil.  The 
deeper  the  ground  is  plowed,  the 
more  moisture  it  will  prevent  from 
running  off  and  being  lost,  and  the 
more  it  will  hold  until  such  time  as 
it  can  soak  down  into  the  subsoil, 
where  it  will  be  held  secure  against 
evaporation  until  needed  by  the 
growing  crop. 

The  man  that  double  disks  stub- 
ble and  then  sows  or  drills  his 
wheat  on  the  stubble  so  treated,  is 
liable  to  lack  sufficient  moisture  for 
maturing  the  crop  next  season.  If 
next  season  should  have  plenty  of 
rainfall,  such  handling  of  the  wheat 
crop  might  be  successful,  but  who- 
ever adopts  the  practice  takes 
chances  that  no  one  should  take. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  season 
how  late  it  would  be  possible  to  sow 


wheat  and  secure  a  full  crop.  Wheat 
lias  been  sown  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  December  in  this  latitude,  and, 
because  the  season  was  favorable,  it 
produced  a  full  crop  the  next  sea- 
son. Ordinarily  wheat  sown  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  October 
does  fairly  well,  sometimes  better 
than  tbat  sown  earlier.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  it  is  safer  and 
more  certain  of  a  profitable  harvest 
to  sow  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
September  in  this  latitude. 


Approving  Words 

To  the  Editor:  As  you  and  I  have  had 
a  number  of  very  interesting  discussions 
on  the  development  of  the  wonderful 
state  of  Nebraska,  and  especially  on  the 
uses  of  cement  as  a  commodity,  which  is 
very  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  this 
state  In  its  development,  I  wish  to  relate 
to  you  a  conversation  that  I  had  last 
week  with  a  very  prominent  farmer  in 
Dodge  county.  This  will  give  you  some- 
what of  an  idea  how  the  farmers  of  the 
state  are  grasping  the  idea  of  quality  in 
certain  commodities. 

This  gentleman  related  to  me  last  week 
that  he  had  occasion  to  use  about  one 
and  a  half  cars  of  cement  in  the  erec- 
tion of  certain  improvements  on  his 
farm.  He  told  me  that  he  went  to  the 
different  dealers  in  a  number  of  towns 
adjacent  to  his  home  in  regard  to  pur- 
chasing the  cement  for  the  above  im- 
provements. He  also  informed  me  that 
he  required  of  the  different  dealers  that 
they  give  him  a  test,  showing  the  fine- 


ness of  the  cement  which  they  were  sell- 
ing. He  realized  fully  that  the  finer 
the  cement  was  ground,  the  higher  the 
quality,  and  better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained in  construction.  He  stated  that 
some  cement  that  was  being  sold  in  Ne- 
braska tested  as  low  as  70  per  cent, 
through  a  200-mesh  sieve;  others  running 
74  per  cent  and  78  per  cent,  and  he  found 
one  particular  brand  that  ran  as  high  as 
84  per  cent.  This  is  the  one  that  he 
bought  and  used  in  construction,  realiz- 
ing' that  cement  of  such  fineness  was 
more  economical,  because  what  would 
not  pass  through  the  200-mesh  sieve  was 
so  much  waste  material,  for  which  he 
had  to  pay  the  price  of  good  cement. 
He  also  realized  that  such  fine  cement 
would  produce  better  results  than  any 
others  testing  lower  through  a  200-mesh 
sieve. 

I  was  very  much  astonished  at  the 
knowledge  that  this  man  had  relative  to 
the  quality  of  cement,  and  am  certain 
it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  every- 
one using  cement  will  demand  these 
tests,  and  the  finer  they  are  able  to  sj  I 
it  giound  the  more  strength  and  better 
results  will  be  obtained. 
■  I  asked  him  where  he  got  his  infor- 
mation regarding  this  material,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  and  that  It 
was  from  an  article  published  in  that 
paper  that  he  had  obtained  the  informa- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
good  work  that  you  are  doing  for  the 
consumer  of  this  very  valuable  product 
for  the  state  of  Nebraska.  I  wish  you 
and  your  paper  every  success. 

Omaha,  Neb.  C.  B.  C. 


Lnormous  Returns  from  Pecan  Trees 


Jackson  county,  Mississippi,  has 
the  oldest  paper-shell  pecan  or- 
chards, and  more  various  kinds  have 
been  originated  there  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  It  has  been  their 
birth  place,  and  nobody  knows  how 
long  they  will  live  and  produce  nuts 
— hundreds  of  years,  likely.  There 
is  a  pecan  tree  in  Alabama,  about 
100  years  old,  bearing  plenty  of 
nuts.  It  is  four  and  one-half  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  head  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  100  feet  across.  Another 
that  was  planted  in  18  60  is  nearly 
as  large  and  has  borne  bushels  and 
bushels  of  the  very  finest  nuts.  An 
orchardist  in  Jackson  county,  Mis- 
sissippi,  says:      "We   have  on  our 


new  place  fifty  acres  in  pecans.  Any 
paper-shell  pecan  ground  planted  to 
good  3-year-old  stock  is  cheap  at 
$2  50  per  acre.  I  would  not  sell  mine 
at  that." 

Another  man  says:  "Our  home 
orchard  of  891  acres  produces  a 
yearly  income  of  10  per  cent  on  a 
$40,000  investment.  In  1910  our 
trees  bore  ninety-five  pounds,  and  in 
1911  105  pounds,  which  sell  rapidly 
at  75  cents  per  pound,  'run  of  the 
tree,'  and  $1  per  pound  for  selects. 
Pecans  bear  every  year,  require  no 
cultivation  after  the  first  few  years 
and  are  not  subject  to  disease."  For 
absolute  safety  and  profit  there  are 
few,  if  any,  things  comparable  to 
pecan  growing. 


Seed  Corn  Protest 

C.  W.,  Silver  Creek,  Neb.:  I  note  that 
you,  in  common  with  the  "experts"'  gen- 
erally, advise  that  farmers  should  select 
their  seed  corn  at  once  from  the  field 
for  the  particular  reason  that  one  can 
in  that  way  get  the  most  desirable  ears. 

Now,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologize 
to  the  professors  arjd  the  bankers  and 
the  officers  of  commercial  clubs  for  pre- 
suming to  interfere  with  their  preroga- 
tive of  telling  the  farmers  how  to  do 
things,  but  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with 
them  as  to  this  seed  corn  proposition  so 
far  as  this  year  is  concerned.  Nearly 
all  the  corn  in  the  state  is  already  ripe 
and  rapidly  di  ving  up  as  it  stands  on 
the  stalks.  That  is  the  most  natural 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way.  If 
corn  were  later  and  there  were  danger 
of  its  freezing  before  being  thoroughly 
dried  out,  then,  of  course,  it  would  be 
better  to  gather  corn  for  seed  at  once 
and  see  that  it  was  carefully  dried  with- 
out freezing.  But  this  year  there  is  no 
danger,  and  if  corn  is  put  in  a  good 
crib,  well  covered  and  properly  venti-- 
lated,  it  will  be  found  next  spring  that 
nearly  every  ear  will  grow  good  and 
strong  and  make  the  best  of  seed.  And, 
if  I  mistake  not,  many  thousands  of 
bushels  all  over  the  North  Platte  coun- 
try will  be  thus  sold  right  out  of  the 
crib  and  at  a  good,  big  price. 

But  for  my  own  private  use  I  intend 
to  select  my  seed  corn  in  the  field  as 
it  is  husked  and  then  carefully  house 
it.  When  one  has  an  ear  in  his  hand  he 
can  instantly  tell  whether  it  ripened 
early  or  late;  he  can  see  what  sort  of  g 
stalk  it  grew  on  and  how  high  from  the 
ground,  and  he  can  note  a  half  dozen 
other  things  of  interest,  and  all  without 
loss  of  time. 

But,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  do  not 
think  the  farmers  need  my  advice,  al- 
though I  have  been  in  the  business  moie 
than  half  a  century,  and  much  less  do 
they  need  the  advice  of  bankers,  "dem- 
onstrators" and  other  more  or  less  curi- 
ously constructed  animals.  We  can  take 
it  all  right  as  coming  from  you  editors; 
that  is  a  part  of  the  business.  But  we 
would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  kindly  tell  a  lot  of  the  med- 
dlesome individuals  in  as  emphatic  a 
manner  as  your  command  of  English  (or, 
more  properly,  United  States)  will  per- 
mit to  keep  themselves  off  our  backs 
and  their  noses  out  of  our  business. 

Editor's  Note — Very  few  men  can 
do  two  things  at  a  time  and  do 
them  both  well.  Perhaps  this  cor- 
respondent is  one  of  the  fev,  to 
whom  this  will  not  apply.    The  aver- 
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man,  if  he  selects  seed  corn  in 
the  Held  when  husking,  will  either 
husk  very  little  corn,  giving  most 
0f  his  attention  to  the  selection  of 
seed  corn,  or  he  will  select  very  lit- 
tle seed  corn,  giving  most  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  husking.  It  is  better 
to  do  one  thing  at  a  time  and  do  it 
well  than  to  try  to  do  two  things 
mid  do  them  both  indifferently. 

Our  correspondent  evidently  husks 
his  own  corn.  Most  of  the  corn 
growers  in  the  corn  belt  hire  their 
oin  husked.  It  certainly  would 
hardly  do  to  trust  the  average  corn 
shocker  with  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  selection  of  seed  for  the  next 
crop. 

Don't  blame  the  professors  too 
much.  They  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  under  their  present  handicap.  In 
some  cases,  if  they  do  too  well,  and 
receive  too  much  recognition,  their 
positions  are  made  uncomfortable 
for  them  by  superiors  who  wish  to 
see  iheir  names  in  print  and  pose 
before  the  public  as  the  big  "I"  of 
the  institution. 

There  are  very  few  farmers,  and 
our  correspondent  is  probably  one 
of  them,  that  cannot  yet  learn  some- 
thing about  the  business  of  farming. 
They  should  be  glad  to  get  help  from 
any  source,  providing  it  is  offered 
in  the  right  way,  in  the  right  spirit, 
and  is  really  efficient  help.  Even  if 
it  fails  in  efficiency,  the  fellowship 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered  is  worth 
a  whole  lot,  and  everyone  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  little  of  it  radiate 
toward  himself.  Real  human  fellow- 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered  is  worth 
a  whole  lot,  and  everyone  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  little  of  it  radiate 
toward  himself.  Real  human  fel- 
lowship is  so  divine  a  thing  that 
none  of  us  can  afford  to  miss  any 
of  it. 

Two  Hog  Disease  Inquiries 
In  the  last  issue  of  this  paper 
were  printed  two  inquiries  with  ref- 
erence to  two  different  types  of 
hog  disease.  These  inquiries  were 
answered  purely  from  the  veteri- 
nary point  of  view.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  look  at 
these  matters  also  from  another 
point  of  view;  that  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  heredity. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  cer- 
tain strains  of  blood  become  run 
down,  degenerate,  exhausted  of  vigor 
and  vitality,  that  the  get  from  such 
ancestors  shows  certain  inherent 
weaknesses  that  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  ordinary  accidents  of 
life.  Certain  diseases  are  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  accidents  of  life, 
improper  feed,  undue  exposure  to 
the  elements  and  various  other 
causes,  which  minht  be  in  a  large 
measure  prevented  by  the  owner  of 
live  stock.  Bui  there  are  certain 
other  congenital  inherent  weak- 
nesses which  cannot  be  so  regarded. 
Rachitis,  rickets,  hydrocephalus,  en- 
larged and  irregular  bone  forxnJ 
tions  are  generally  regarded  as  due 
to  congenital  causes.  This  maj  be 
true  In  the  case  of  bogs  with  broken- 
down  backs  and  with  various  other 
ailments,  such  as  falling  off  of  the 
toenails  and  general  ulceration  of  the 
skin  and  abscesses  In  different  parts 
of  the  body  It  might  be  well  lor 
the  owners  of  hops  th:it  are  suffer- 


ing from  any  such  trouble,  in  order 
to  prevent  it,  to  change  their  breed- 
ing stock  and  secure  those  that  are 
Known  not  to  be  run  down  or  played 
out  in  virility,  but  are  vigorous, 
strong  and  show  excessive  vitality. 
This  is  merely  a  suggestion,  but  it 
would  be  well  for  all  breeders  to 
bear  it  constantly  in  mind. 

Benefits  of  Co-operation 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PACE  SEVEN) 

The  method  of  operation  may  have  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  meet  different  con- 
ditions, hut  tlie  fundamental  law  of  such 
organizations,  the  moving'  spirit  in  such 
organizations;  if  they  are  to  be  success- 
ful, must  always  be  the  same.  Pro- 
ducers must  co-operate  instead  of  com- 
peting, and,  working'  together  for  the 
promotion  of  mutual  Interests,  will  bo 
able  to  accomplish  much  more  for  them- 
selves than  When  each  operates  inde- 
pendently'and  in  competition  with  others. 
There  must  be  no  lake  co-operation— 
co-operation  in  name  only.  Such  an  or- 
ganization must  not  be  organized  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends  on 
the  stock.  The  stockholders  should  re- 
ceive fair  interest  on  their  investment, 
but  the  net  proceeds  should  "he  evenly 
distributed  among  producing  members. 
Any  organization,  organized  for  what- 
ever purpose,  based  upon  these  princi- 
ples and  directed  by  wise,  efficient  busi- 
ness management,  is  sure  to  succeed  any- 
where. 

Must  Be  Standard 

Montana  has  an  apple  box  law  which 
provides  that  any  fruit  offered  for  sale 
in  that  state  not  of  standard  size  shall 
be  sold  as  culls. 

Live  Stock  Notes 

Kane  Has  Sale  October  :50 

.7  .1  Kane,  the  well  known  breeder  of 
Duroc-Jerseys  at  Wisner,  Neb.,  will  sell 
forty  head  of  choice  boars  at  that  place 
on  October  :!«.  These  boars  are  a  big, 
smooth,  clean.  •  growthy  lot  and  should 
receive  the  attention  of  farmers  and 
breeders  who  are  looking  for  something 
in  this  line.  They  are  sired  by  B.  &  G.  s 
Wonder.  Invincible  Chef,  Golden  Model 
l.-.th  Wonder  Model  and  Chief  Select  M. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  further  infor- 
mation, mentioning  this  paper. 

Chandler's    Horse  Talk 

Fred  Chandler  61  Chariton,  la.,  is  of- 
fering registered  l'er'heron  stallions  lor 
sale  ranging  in  age  from  weanling  up 
to  4  years  old.  If  you  are  anticipating 
the  purchase  of  a  stallion,  considerable 
c;in  be  saved  bv  buying  early  in  the  sea- 
son, in  the  light  of  recent  shows,  the 
American  bred  horse  is  demonstrating  his 
ability  to  compete  with  the  best  products 
of  other  countries.  If  you  want  a  good, 
straight,  dean,  thoroughly  acclimated 
American  bred  stallion,  write  Mr.  Chand- 
ler for  further  information,  mentioning 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Leisy  Sells  Durocs  November  7 

Attention  is  Calh  I  to  the  change  in  the 

date  of  the  Duroc-Jersey  sale  01  Robert  | 
I isv    at    Wisner.    Neb.     Mr.    I.eisy  will 
cell  at  Wisner  on  November  v  Instead  oi 

the  dale  previously  claimed.  He  will  hav. 

ft  splendid  lineup  of  big.  growthy  males 
,o  offer,  carrying  the  very  best  blood 
lines  <>f  the  breed,    in  fact,   they  are 

about  as  growthy  a  lot  as  will  be  offend 
for  sale  this  season.  Get  your  nam< 
on  bis  mailing  list  for  catalogue,  and 

'  watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncements. 

American  Royal  October  0-1 1 

A  report  Issued  recently  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Koyal  Live  Stock 
show  IndlcatcM  that  IIiIh  year's  Royal  at 

Kansas  city  win  surpass  in  magnitude 
thai  of  any  previous  year     Prom  ths 

reports  of  the  UHHOclnt'on  nocretnrloH  uf 
the  various  breeds  of  StOCk,  It  In  evident 
that    there    will   be   ail    Inrreused  number 

of  exhibitors  In  nearly  nil  the  br  Is, 

The    prospective    Shortage    In    beef  and 

mutton  animals,  together  with  'he  h Ik ii 
pries  of  lions,  is  serving  an  nn  Incentive 

to  the  production  of  mine  ninl  bet  t  Ml 
live  slock  on  the  farm  II  Ih  to  In-  hoped 
that    thOSS    who   can  do  mo    will   tSUCO  »'!• 

vantage  of  ths  opportunity  afforded  and 
attend  this  ynr'f  Amerlcnti  Itoynl  The 
lessons  taught  at  SUCH  chowd  im  thin 
are  of  Incalculable  value  to  Die  man  who 
1(4  Interested  In  the  propagation  of  hotter 
live  gtOCH  on  the  fnrm. 

Dodds  Buys  \<w  Boar 

Iflirrv    Dodds.    the    well   known    In  reder 

or  Poland-Chinas  at  ETIorenca,  Neb., 
purchased  a  junior  paafHni  boar  si  the 

State  Fnlr  that  Ih  one  of  t ti*»  bout  pTOS* 
ports  we  Iihvh  neon  for  «nme  lime  This 
boar    won    -firth    plara    In    the  futurity 


show,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  some  of  the  best  judges  that 
he  should  have  been  placed  further  up 
the  line.  He  is  a  big.  smooth,  well- 
turned,  well-balanced  fellow,  with  lots  of 
Quality  and  extraordinarily  heavy  bone 
and  about  the  best  set  of  feet  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  hog  to  have.  He  is  a  son  ot 
Hillcroft  Model  and  is  out  of  an  Expan- 
sion bred  dam.  He  will  no  doubt  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  Mr.  Dodds' 
herd. 

A   Splendid   Duroc  Offering 

We  -.vish  to  call  attention  in  this  issue 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  the 
advertisement  of  a  Duroc-Jersey  sale 
to  be  held  at  Wisner,  Neb.,  October  1 
by  John  Biader.  Scribner.  Neb.,  and 
Ernest  Carpenter,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 
This  will  be  a  combined  offering  of  some 
of  the  very  best  products  of  these  two 
popular  herds.  Nothing  inferior  will  bo 
ottered  and  every  animal  sold  will  be 
guaranteed  to  be  just  as  represented. 
The  blood  lines  represented  are  just  as 
good  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  The  of- 
fering will  consist  of  twenty-eight  head 
of  spring  males,  ten  sows  with  litters 
at  side,  ten  fall  and  spring  gilts  open 
and  two  aged  herd  boars.  The  two  aged 
boars  are  Prince  Critic  and  Echo's  Crim 
son  Wonder.  Prince  Critic  is  a  son  ot 
Proud  Chief  Junior  and  Echo's  dim 
son  Wonder  was  sired  by  Van's  Crim 
son  Wonder.  These  boars  have  both 
proven  themselves  to  be  strong,  consist- 
ent sires,  and  are  only  being  offered  foi 
sale  for  the  reason  that  their  blood  line- 
are  already  strongly  represented  in 
these  herds.  The  spring  males  and  gilt; 
ave  by  Prince  Critic.  Echo's  Crimsor. 
Wonder,  Wallace's  Sensation.  Bader'E 
Crimson  Wonder,  Golden  Model  IV. 
Fancy  Wonder,  Model  Boy  and  others 
Three  of  the  fall  gilts  are  sired  by  Val- 
ley King,  champion  boar  at  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  three  years  ago.  This  sale 
will  afford  an  opportunity  that  is  not 
offered  in  many  sales.  The  fact  of  tlu 
matter  is  you  will  be  able  to  get  almost 
anything  you  want,  either  a  tried  her.! 
boar  or  a  good  big  growthy  spring  male, 
a  spring  or  fall  gilt  open,  or  a  tried 
brood  sow  with  litter  at  side.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  for  anything  in  the 
hog  line,  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 
sale.  If  you  have  not  already  received 
a  catalogue  write  for  one  at  once,  and 
arrange  to  be  on  hand  sale  day.  If  you 
cannot  do  so  send  your  bids  to  ('■.  E. 
Hall,  who  will  represent  this  paper,  and 
they  will  receive  careful  attention. 
Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  ("entu.v 
Farmer    when  writing. 

Mulefoot  Hogs 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at 
the    Nebraska    state    fair    was    that  of 
Mulefoot  hogs.    There  were  three  exhib- 
itors entering  small  herds,  and  their  pens 
!  were  surrounded  every  day  with  curious 
1  people   who   wished   to   see   this  strange 
,  breed.    The  hogs  are  black  in  color.  They 
I  are  said  to  have  white  spots  sometimes, 
but  all  the  exhibits  at  the  fair  were  of 
pure  black  animals.    They  look  very  much 
a    Berkshire    except     for    the  feet 


Here's  the  engine  that 
saves  you  money 

You  needn't  worry  over  the  high 
price  of  gasoline  with  this  engine.  It 
saves  you  about  half  on  fuel,  and  doe« 
better  work  too. 

"INGECO" 

Kerosene  Engines 

The  most  reliable,  economical  and 
satisfactory  farm  engine  made.  Not  a 
gasoline  engine  rigged  up  to  operate  on 
kerosene,  but  a  genuine  kerosene  en- 
gine that  needs  no  tinkering.  Runs  on 
plain  kerosene,  distillates  and  other 
light  oils.  Quick,  easy  starting,  light 
running,  safe — no  exposed  flame.  Sizes 
from  1  \  to  60  H.  P. 

Writs  for  Catalog,  stating  what  size  you 
are  interested  in. 

INTERNATIONAL  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  158  Holthoff  Pltce 
Cudahy,  Wi».  (Suburb  of  Milwaukee) 


which  ale  shaped  like  those  of  I  mule  0J 
horse 

"No."  said  one  of  the  breeder!,  Oil  being 

questioned,   "wa  do  nol  claim  ebeolutt 

Immunity  from  disease  for  these  bogs 
but  I  can  '"iv  I'rom  inv  experience  that  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  along  that 
line,  while  iiiv  neighbors  on  nil  Bides  of 
me  were  losing  their  hogs  of  every  olhei 

breed  from  eholara.    if  theae  bogs  we,, 

Kept    In  dirty   pens,   fe.l   Without   ■•are  m.l 

exposed  dally  to  dlaaaae,  i  have  no  doubi 
they  would  contract  h  i  do  believe,  how 
over,  thin  tin  Mui,  toot  hog  is  mora  hard) 
than   the  other   broad*  and   thai  irltn 

propel    cure   nnd    feeding   h    Ih   not  liable 

to  Infection," 

This  Is  the  claim  in  i>i,  foi  tin-  Mulefoot 
bv    the   A  merle  nn   Mub  foot    Mow  lleonrd 

association  They  also  olalm  timi  thi* 
I.,,-  uiii  attain  tin-  mime  ilai  m  Mm 
Duroc  01  Poland  •Chi  nn.  Hint  ibev  mnkc 
,  cellenl  bacon  01  nay  bo  r<d  tot  lard 
production  with  equal  success,  thai  the) 
Hike  on  rnt  inphllv,  the  noun  are  prollfli 
and  will  abb  ti,  tuie  eme  of  their  young, 
and  thai  the  an!  ma  la  are  of  a  varj  oub  I 
ii t ■ . i  tractable  disposition,    'f  tin*- 

ehilm*  are  trm  and  tbev  hav.  \,l  to  Im- 
proved. HiIb  nnliniil  will  l»  ><>  popiilm 
In  the  dint i let*  now  Infested  wlih  hoa 
'  hob  ra. 


Wanted- 

Successful 

Farmers 


In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  California.  This 
great  valley  in  the  heart  of  California  yet  lias 
room  for  over  half  a  million  men  who  will 
farm  its  fertile  acres  in  the  way  they  should 
be  farmed.  There  is  no  room  for  the  failure  — 
no  place  for  the  man  who  can  not  succeed 
where  he  is.  But  there  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  man  who  has  the  success  habit. 

Here  is  a  climate  that  will  grow  all  the 
products  of  the  temperate  -/.one.  and  many  Of 
those  of  the  tropical.  You  have  no  long  cold 
winters.  Every  day  can  be  profitably  spent  in 
out-of-door  work.  Here  is  a  soil  which  under 
irrigation  is  of  surpassing  richness.  Here  is 
ample  water  anil  all  conditions  of  pleasant 
living  in  a  well-settled  land. 

We  will  lell  you  of  the  opportunities  in  gen- 
eral. We  will  search  out  for  you  just  the  kind 
of  a  location  you  are  seeking.  It  might  take 
you  weeks  or  months  and  many  miles  of  travel 

to  Had  the  spot  that  our  knowledge  of  local 

conditions  will  direct  you  to  at  once. 

Aft  r  you  have  found  the  spot  we  will  send 
to  you  n  man  wli  i  knows  this  country  thor- 
oughly, nnd  if  you  wish  he  will  tell  you  the 
Methfidl  and  crop  rotations  which  are  most 
successful  here. 

All  this  nervire  is   rice.     It   is  part  of  the 

effort  the  sania  Pa  li  making1  to  let  i  ila 

know  of  the  advantage!  along  its  Hues.  The 
mill-mid  has  no  land  lo  sell  ami  no  inlcre*l  to 
serve  but  your  ultimate  sucees*  here. 

What   the  San  Joaquin   Valley   is,  nnd  what 

ethers  are  doing  here.  It  told  in  our  two  books, 

which  nre  free  and  youm  for  the  nulling. 
Then  if  yon  art  Interested  enough  lo  null  fur- 
ther questions,  yon  will  II ml  me  .■.■cer  to  an- 
swer. 

0  Ti  .Osa|liiTai  Tirol  fohtaltatien  v*t-. 
A.  T.  &  s.  t>  b>m  ":,H  Hall  way  Raahaagti  '"hienso 


HAY    WANT  ED 

All. in. •   mill   Upland  Prnlrlp 
CARLISLE  COM    CO..   Knimnn  City.  btO 


I  ii  B  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
PARMER  »iii  u'd  knowingly  pub- 
lish nn  advertlHi'ineiit  of  an  liniclln- 
bta  fit  in.  nor  line  which  dOM  nol  AO 

•xactlj  at  it  adTartlaan,    Am  tab 

hi  rlhoi    »hi.  flliil'    Hint  an  lulvet dixi  t 
,li,,<    not   do  ns  lie  promises  In  hi 
ndvortlxemont  will  confer  n  Tiivor  l>\ 
hcihIIiik  ii m  his  claim  for  adjustment 
or   '  "lb  '  tiOB, 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


ATTLE  prices  must  be  provided 
with  wings,  they  have  been 
soaring  so  high  of  late.  I  f  this 
thing  continues,  buyers  and 
market  reporters  will  be  forced 
to  take  to  airships  to  keep  in  sight  of  the 
markets. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
weeks  ago  that  conditions  were  even  then 
decidedly  bullish  so  far  as  the  cattle 
trade  was  concerned,  and  that  prices 
were  already  so  high  that  it  might  be 
considered  a  bull  market  without  any 
further  advances.  That,  in  a  few  words, 
indicates  to  a  large  extent  the  condition 
of  the  market  all  the  season— that  is, 
facts  and  figure^  and  all  the  available 
news  concerning  supply  and  demand  have 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  bull  market, 
but  still  prices  have  been  so  high  that 
it  hardly  seemed  possible  that  they  could 
go  much  higher.  It  seemed  as  if  prices 
on  beef  cattle  were  already  about  as 
high  as  the  consumers  of  the  product 
could  afford  to  pay,  but  was  demon- 
strated last  week  that  still  higher  prices 
were  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 
Still  cornfed  beeves  are  not  as  high  as 
they  were  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

Supplies  of  killing  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
cornfed  steers  as  well  as  grassers  from 
the  western  range,  were  far  from  plen- 
tiful last  week,  while  the  consuming  de- 
mand in  comparison  seemed  very  brisk. 
Buyers  for  packing  house  account,  re- 
gardless of  what  their  feelings  in  the 
matter  may  have  been,  were  forced  to 
pay  advancing  prices.  By  the  time  the 
market  had  closed  last  week  prices  at 
leading  market  points  were  151540c 
higher  and  in  some  instances  more  than 
that.  Range  beeves  advanced  50c  and 
in  some  cases  $1  per  hundred  in  two 
weeks.  The  movement  of  cattle  through- 
out last  week  into  buyers'  hands  was 
very  active,  so  that  the  trade  from  start 
to  finish  was  not  only  higher,  but  in  a 
most  satisfactory  condition. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  pack- 
ers' views  and  ariy  time  that  receipts 
prove  large  enough  to  give  them  the  op- 
portunity they  will  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  market  a  severe  pounding.  The  only 
question  is  whether  receipts  will  prove 
sufficiently  large  to  give  the  bears  con- 
trol of  the  market.  The  bears  them- 
selves are  none  too  sure  of  such  an 
event  and  there  are  very  few  of  them 
that  anticipate  more  than  a  temporary 
break  even  in  the  event  of  large  runs. 

The  market  on  all  kinds  of  killing  cat- 
tle is  really  higher  than  the  sellers  ex- 
pected at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
As  a  matter  of  course  every  advance  in 
the  market  makes  future  advances  still 
more  difficult  with  prices  so  high,  but 
what  of  it?  It  is  already  high  enough  to 
suit  practically  everyone,  and  it  could 
break  50c  or  even  $1  and  still  be  a  high 
market.  The  fact  is,  operators  on  the 
market  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  pendulum   swing  a    little   higher  or 


a  little  lower,  but  they  would  all  be 
very  much  surprised  should  the  market 
prove  to  be  otherwise  than  good. 

Beef  Market  Will  Remain  Good 

There  is  one  thing  that  operators  on 
the  market  are  unanimously  agreed  upon, 
and  that  is  that  it  will  be  a  good  mar- 
ket straight  through  to  the  end  of  the 
season  as  far  as  beef  cattle  are  con- 
cerned. There  was  a  time  when  some 
cattlemen  were  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
the  future  of  the  feeder  market.  Realiz- 
ing that  prices  were  already  very  high 
they  were  afraid  that  a  short  corn  crop 
would  seriously  affect  the  market.  When 
the  season  for  range  cattle  opened  prices 
did  not  show  the  break  that  many  had 
anticipated,  as  the  demand,  in  spite  of  a 
short  corn  crop,  was  remarkablj'  good. 
Still  the  timid  ones  were  not  quite  sat- 
isfied, being  afraid  that  the  demand  that 
started  out  so  briskly  would  soon  be 
satisfied  and  that  the  slump  would  then 
come.  There  appeared  to  be  some 
grounds  for  their  fears  and  it  was 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  might  happen,  but  the 
season  is  now  far  advanced  and  still 
there  are  no  indications  of  the  buying 
demand  being  satisfied  or  of  any  great 
slump  in  prices  on  feeding  cattle.  In 
fact,  it  begins  to  look  very  much  as  if 
the  market  was  destined  to  be  well 
supported  until  the  close  of  the  season. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  temporary  breaks 
are  always  to  be  expected  and  as  a  rule 
the  sharper  they  are  the  shorter  their 
duration. 

Very  Little  Change  in  Hogs 

Hogs  have  been  fluctuating  within 
rather  narrow  limits  all  this  month. 
Prices  advance  for  a  few  days  and  then 
as  receipts  become  heavier  the  market 
sags  back  to  where  it  started.  It  has 
been,  in  fact,  a  see-saw  movement  all 
the  month.  About  the  only  change 
worth  mentioning  has  been  with  light 
hogs,  which  are  no  longer  commanding 
the  premium  as  compared  wtih  heavy- 
weights that  they  were  a  week  or  two 
ago.  The  eastern  demand  for  hogs 
weighing  around  200  pounds  has  shown  a 
decided  decrease  of  late,  while  there  has 
been  an  improved  demand  for  choice 
heavy  or  fat-backs.  However,  good  light 
hogs  at  present  writing  are  still  com- 
manding a  premium  over  other  weights. 

The  winter  packing  season  opens  No- 
vember 1  and  if  packers  are  true  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past  they  will  break 
the  market  some  time  between  now  and 
that  date.  Occasionally  the  break  comes 
the  latter  part  of  September,  but  only 
about  once  in  twenty  years  does  the  mar- 
ket fail  to  close  lower  at  the  end  of 
October  than  it  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  In  fact,  prices  at  the 
close  of  October  have  been  lower  than 
at  the  opening  of  the  month  every  year 
since  1896,  when  hogs  at  the  beginning  of 
that   month   were   selling   below   $3  and 


The  above  is  a  photograph  of  Fancy 
'Advance  2d,  the  grand  champion  Duroc- 
Jersey  sow  at  Nebraska,  1913.  She  js 
owned  bv  Clarence  Wallace  of  Wisner, 


Neb.,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Wallace's 
Wonder,  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of 
Crimson  Wonder. 


at  the  close  were  averaging  slightly 
above  that  figure  on  the  basis  of  Omaha. 
It  does  not  seem  to  make  much  differ- 
ence whether  receipts  are  heavy  or  light, 
whether  the  demand  is  good  or  bad,  the 
packers  have  almost  invariably  broken 
the  market  during  October.  This  has 
been  the  rule  for  so  many  years  that 
operators  on  the  market  have  come  to 
take  it  for  granted  and  they  begin  look- 
ing for  a  break  with  the  coming  of  Oc- 
tober, regardless  of  country  supplies  or 
any  other  influences  that  might  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  market  any 
other  month  in  the  year. 

Thus  far  this  year  January  has  been 
the  low  month,  the  average  price  on  the 
basis  of  Omaha  ranging  from  $7  to  $7.40 
during  that  month.  Prices,  however, 
were  gradually  firming  up  and  before  the 
close  of  February  hogs  were  averaging 
a  little  better  than  $8  at  Omaha.  Prices 
continued  working  upward  during  March, 
hogs  selling  at  the  close  of  that  month 
on  an  average  between  $S.S0  and  $8.90. 
Toward  the  close  of  April  it  slumped 
rapidly  and  during  May  and  June  the? 
average  price  ranged  from  $S.10  to  $8.50. 
In  July  the  market  averaged  consider- 
ably higher,  but  in  August  there  was  a 
slump  that  took  the  market  below  $S 
and  it  has  ranged  close  around  the  $S 
mark  during  the  greater  part  of  Septem- 
ber to  date.  It  has  been  a  high  market 
practically  all  the  year  and  packers  will 
be  forced  to  break  it  down  sharply  and 
keep  it  there  to  make  anything  other 
than  a  high  market. 

Demand  for  Feeder  Lambs  Strong 

Sheep  are  marking  time.  They  are  in 
the  same  position  as  cattle  were  a  month 
or  six  weeks  ago.  Prices,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  feeder  demand,  have 
been  very  high  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  country  demand  for  feeding  lambs 
has  been  so  strong.  Sheepmen  have  looked 
upon  the  active  buying  of  feeders  as 
more  or  less  of  a  temporary  character 
and  have  been  expecting  all  along,  the 
same  as  cattlemen  were  earlier  in  the 
season,  that  the  urgent  demand  for 
feeders  would  soon  be  satisfied  and  that 
the  market  would  then  ease  off  consid- 
erably. Still  the  country  has  kept  buy- 
ing, with  no  indication  thus  far  of  a 
letup,  Last  week  Omaha,  which  cuts  a 
big  figure  in  the  sheep  trade,  received, 
in  round  numbers.  175,000  sheep  and 
lambs,  which  was  very  close  to  the 
record  mark,  but  in  spite  of  this  the 
country  stood  up  to  the  rack,  buying 
everything  offered  without  breaking] 
prices  enough  to  be  hardly  noticeable. 
Operators  on  the  market,  however,  are 
still  in  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  values 
and  a  good  many  prospective  buyers  of 
feeders  are  holding  back  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  filling  their  feed  lots  at 
[lower    prices    next    month.     As  large 


receipts  are  anticipated  for  October  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  successful,  but 
if  too  many  put  off  buying  until  late 
there  always  is  a  possibility  of  some  one 
being  disappointed. 


5ale  Dates 


Dnroc- Jersey  Hugs 

October  1— John  Bader,  Scribner,  Neb. 
October  9— William    Moderow,  Beemer, 

Neb. 

October  »— M.    O.     Froistad,  Newman 
Grove,  Neb. 
October  5— W.   M.   Putnam,  Tecumseh, 

Neb. 

October  25— Herman  Tolle,  West  Point, 

Neb. 

October  30— j'.  J.  Kane.  Wisner,  Neb. 
November    7— Robert     Leisy,  Wisner. 

Neb. 

Poland-China  Hogs 

October  18— G.  B.  Van  Kleeck  Central 
City,  Neb. 

October  20— William  Ferguson,  Scrib- 
ner, Neb. 

October  29— Tim  Neuhofel  &  Son,  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb. 

November  12— A,  E.  Rich.  Creighton. 
Neb. 

Shorthorn  Cattle 

December  1G  and  17— C.  A.  Saunders, 
Manilla,   la.     Sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Hereford  Cattle 

April  15  and  16,  1914— .Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,   McCook,   Neb.,  manager. 

Holstein-Fresian  Cattle 

February  3-4 — H.  C.  Glissman,  Station 
B,  Omaha,  Neb.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April  1  and  2.  1914— Charles  Escher 
Botna,  la.     Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb 


GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

VegetableflW  Potash 


Why  wait  thirty  to  ninety 
days  for  results.  Grain  Belt 
Brand  Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

will  put  your  hogs'  appetite  on 
edge  in  thirty  minutes.  Add 
five  pounds  to  one  hundred 
pounds  dry  weight  of  grain, 
and  see  how  much  better  they 
clean  up  their  feed.  Write 
and  ask  us  the  following  ques- 
tions: What  will  it  do  for 
hogs?  What  is  the  chemical 
analysis?  What  is  It  made 
from?  What  does  it  cost' 
Or  any  other  question  you 
may  wish  to  ask,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  answer.  You  see 
we  have  no  secrets. 
Agents  "Wanted  In  Unoccupied 

Territory. 
UNION 
STOCJi. 

YARDS  , 
COMPANY 


The  fact  that  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  absolutely  refuses  all 
"fake  advertising"  should  assure  the 
honest  advertiser  good  results,  and 
the  reader  a  square  deal. 


Dur oc-Jersey  Sale 

at  Scribner,  Neb.,  October  1,  1913 
50  Head  —  The  Top  of  Two  Herds  —  50  Head 

This  offering  will  consist  of  two  aged  boars,  28  spring  boars,  10 
sows  with  litters  at  side  and  i0  fall  and  spring  gilts  open. 

The  two  aged  boars  are  Prince  Critic  by  Proud  Chief  Junior,  and 
Echo's  Crimson  Wonder  by  Van's  Crimson  Wonder.  They  are  both 
good  individuals,  and  their  produce  in  the  sale  will  show  what  they 
will  do  as  breeders. 

The  spring  boars  and  gilts  are  by  Prince  Critic,  Echo's  Crimson 
Wonder,  Wallace's  Sensation,  Golden  Model  4th,  Fancy  Wonder,  Model 
Boy,  Crimson  Wonder  Sensation  and  Bader's  Crimson  Wonder,  he  being 
one  of  the  best  young  boars  in  the  state. 

Remember,  you  can  get  an  aged  boar,  a  spring  boar,  a  sow  with  lit- 
ter at  her  side,  or  a  spring  or  fall  gilt  open.  A  large  part  of  the  offer- 
ing is  immune.  Everything  is  guaranteed  a  breeder  or  your  money  re- 
funded.   For  catalogue  address 

JOHN  BADER,  Scribner,  Neb.,  or 
ERNEST  CARPENTER,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 


Auctioneer. 

N.  G.  Kraschal. 
Fieldman, 

G.  E.  Hall, 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  grow  thy,  heavy  boned  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by- 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  Valley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  have  been  breeding  hogs 
for  25  years.  If  you  are  looking  for  big  hogs  with  quality,  write  us  for  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  THOS.  r.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neo. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 

DR.  B.  B.  DATI*.  300  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Web 


ji:«sk\  cattle 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dullar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jor.se/ 
will  earn  back  the.  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
breeds  because  her  product, 
brines  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.   No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
S24  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


HOLSTKIN-I  RIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  STEIN 
'  CATTLE 

!  Capital,  Topeka.  Kansas,  June  in.  said: 
en  Maid  Henry,  the  famous  13-jvai'-..l.l 
ein  owned  by  the  Kansas  Aiai.uiuir.:! 
lege,  was  working  so  hard  for  the  rei-oi  1 
19,600  pounds  of  milk  and  $::.".  pounds  of 
itter  in  a  year's  time,  dairymen  pt\)ph~si  1 
at  the  Maid  would  be  ruined  Hut  \M  li  1 
enij  returns  to  show  that  she  is  stime  m  \* 
ea  after  breaking  a  record.  She  has  a  111 
und  male  calf,  born  just  the  other  day  to 
ove  It." 

Send  for  FTtEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
e  Booklets, 
olstein-rriesian  Aeso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Sec'y. 
Box  179,   Brati  leboro,  Vt. 


HOUSES  AND  MI  LES 


YOU  KNOW 

really  satisfactory  breeding  studs 
w  thf  money-makinK  tra  le.  GET 
SOOD  ONE  from  my  big  bunch 
stered  Percherons,  weanlings  to 
years.  Early  buyers  get  the  best 
save  money.  Just  east  of  Omaha. 
D  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton  Iowa 


D CROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


:hultz'duroc-  jerseys 

mroc-J'-rsey  boars  for  sale,  that  are  right, 
tli  in  breeding  and  as  individuals.  I  am  prie- 
:  ihem  worth  the  monev  and  guarantee  tho:a 
make  good.    GEO.  W.  SCIIULTZ,  Yul  in.    N  h 


KUZEL'S  DUROCS 

Ccho  Top  King,  Model  Wonder  3d,  Proud  Won- 
r  Jr..  Crlnirfon  Boy  and  Prince,  by  I'rince  of 
loni  -!*>.  are  the  siren  of  my  spring  pigs.  Choice 
irs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

U    J.    KUZKL.    Clark-son,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Goods, 
icon's  Wonder,  Uneeda  "Wonder  and  Queen's 
nniler  Asain.  They  are  the  kind  that  win. 
rrespondence  solicited. 

O.   G.    SMITH   &   SON",    Kearney,  Neb. 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Crimson  0. , 
Imaon  Vionder  10th,  Critic  H. .  Chatham's  Pride. 
«)  a  few  extra  choice  fall  hoars.  I  will  guar- 
:ee  to  please  you. 

C.    E.   CLAUFF,   Central   City,  Neb. 

RLZE  WINNING  DUROCS. 

Choice  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  B.  &  O.'s  Won- 
r.  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Chief  Select  2d,  Mo.l- 
■m'n  Wonder.  Valley  King  and  others.  Prle- 
;  (finable.     WM.    MODEROW,    Beemer,  N'.'l,. 

CHWAB'S  DUROG  -  JERSE Yr, 

V  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
*rt  by  Buddy  K  1th,  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond. 
Hi.  B.'h  Perfection,  Cremo  anil  others.  Also 
:d  sows.     I'rieed   worlh   the  monev. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB;  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


POCWIM  •  1 1 1  N \    HOG  S. 


POLAND    CHINA  BOARS 

I  have    a    choice    lot  Of    big  growlhy    main  • 
lle«    for    sale,    Blred    by    Way  hie    Jumbo  b. 
lie's  Jumbo  and  Smooth  Wonder  by  tils  Wo:i- 
r  and  out  of  Expansion  King  Link  bred  sow 
Jcea  reasonable.    Fred   Wllle   Columbus,  Neb. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

•Iprlng  males  f„r  sale,  sired  by  Big  Sen»atlon 
n  B.'k  Great  Hndler.  Thev  are  the  big,  fin  o  i 
B,  with  'inalll/  and  b',ne  Everything  gu.ir- 
I'ed.     J.    A.   81  HALDECKER.   Griffon,  Neb. 


CHOICE  FALL  BOARS 

fall  boars  of  herd  heading  character.  Two  of 
r*e  are  half  brothers  to  the  champion  now  at 
'.  this  yenr.  They  are  sired  by  D.  H.  Mo.- 
Hi  Sampson  and  Combination.  I'rbed  to  sell. 
W.    A.    LIKGFOIM),   Dnnnelirng,  Neb. 


■  mill  n,.  IMF* 

'■fflttl'llU  Hill 
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LANDS  LANDS  HELP  WANTED 


Alabama 

MY  611-ACRK  ALFALFA,  PRAIRIU- 
belt  farm  in  Alabama,  2  miles  from  a 
thriving  town,  with  :;ood  churches, 
schools,  etc.,  on  the  main  county  road; 
water  abundant  and  good.  HO  to  30  feet. 
Admittedly  one  of  the  most  fertile  farms 
in  the  county  and  well  drained,  with  10) 
acres  hay  land,  renting  for  $i!  per  acre; 
100  acres  timber.  A  good,  new  hay  barn; 
10  tenant  cabins.  *It's  really  a  very  fine 
alfalfa  and  corn  farm  at  an  exceptional 
sacrifice — only  $30  per  acre;  one-third 
cash,  balance  to  suit.  It's  easily  worth 
double  what  is  asked.  E.  K.  Secor, 
Selma,  Ala. 


Arkansas 

160-ACRE  IMPROVED  FARM :  00  CUL- 
tivation,  balance  timbered;  ICQ  fenced;  no 
rocks;  on  public  road;  no  negroes;  school 
joins  farm;  good  water;  orchard;  5  farm- 
ers  from    Nebraska   lately   bought  lure; 

i  miles  from  Winthrop,  on  railroad  — 
$20  acre;  $1,000  down,  balance  G  iter  cent. 
.Sessions  Company,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Farms  Wanted 

CUT  OUT  THE  BIG  COMMISSIONS— 
We  only  charge  $10  to  sell  your  farm  or 
business  anywhere.  It's  easy.  Let  us 
tell  you  how.  The  Bulletin  Board. 
Ulysses,  Neb. 


SELL  TOUR  PROPERTY'  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


When  communicating  with  ndvci  l Iwrs 
i   this  page  kindly  slate  thai   you  saw 

fir  advertisement  In  the  Twentieth 
sntury  Farmer. 


RICE 


Florida 

LAKELAND'  FLORIDA,  CENTER  OF 
the  orange,  grape-fruit  and  strawberry 
section;  high  altitude,  fine  climate,  rich 
lands,  good  schools,  pure  water.  Ad- 
dress Secretary,  Board  of  Trade. 


Homesteads 

HOMESTEADS!  CAN  TELL  YOU  OF 
best  locations  in  Montana,  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming. Booklet.  "Western  Homesteads," 
4c  stamps.  Homesteaders'  Exchange, 
Douglas,  Wyoming. 


low  a 

POULTRY  OR  TRUCK  FARM  —  30 
acres  3  miles  north  of  Des  Moines;  5 
acres  fenced  for  poultry,  with  IS  houses; 
water  piped  to  houses;  shade  in  all  runs; 
good  barn  and  corncrib;  modern.  10-roo.  i 
house;  cistern  in  kitchen,  steam  heal, 
ba'.h  and  toilet;  good  orchard  and  small 
fruit;  two  blocks  from  school,  church 
and  store.  Price,  $10,CC0,  easy  terms. 
Will  sell  complete  farm  equipment  wlt!i 
place.  This  farm  has  been  a  profitabl  • 
one  and  owner  is  retiring  from  busines:-. 
Address  Frank  Foy,  90S  15th  St.,  Des 
Moines,  la. 


Kansas 

FORCED  SALE— 100  ACHES  GRAIN 
and  stock  farm,  3  miles  f ,  om  good  town 
of  1,000  )>eo  le  in  eastern  Kansas;  sma  I 
Improvements,  good  land,  well  watered, 
well  located.  Owner  forced  to  sell  in 
the  next  W  days.  Price  is  $10  per  acre. 
Easy  terms.  Address  Owner,  Lock  Box 
:!f,7,  lola.  Kan. 


Minnesota 

IMPROVED  FARMS,  GROWING  7') 
to  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  this  year. 
Write  Secretary  Corn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Cokato,  Minn. 

"l00~CHOICET  FARMS  ~IN  "THE  t5AR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  whe.e 
corn  is  king.  Price.  $00  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  no 
Free  list.  The  Paffr.ith-Schmld  Com- 
pany. Springfield,  Minnesota. 


Mississippi 

PTNB  LANDS  IN  MISSISSIPPI  AND 
Alabama,  for  stock  raising,  general  farm- 
ing, etc,  $i  to  $io.  to  acrei  and  up.  i:ie- 

vated  country.    Good  water     Large  M Ti- 
ber   removed.     Terms,    one-fourth    en  Ii, 
liberal    terms  on   balance       For  folder, 
maps.  etc..  Kent   free,  address  Mr  G. 
Kill.., rn.  Iiox  212.  Monlle.  Alabama. 


1  ICE  — KB  W    C'P.op-100  pounds 

Kile  (able  rice,  co  reetlv  milled,  with 
the  bear!  lert  on;  something  d.  II- 
>us;  a  perfect  food.  In  double  racks. 
Inht  prepaid  to  points  east  of  the 
ick  es.  $6.25.  Safe  nrr '•  al  gin  rnn'.ce  1. 
Ibanlss,  Parmer  *  Mliler,  r  i  :  ?S, 
ttv,  Texas. 


\<  \  iida 

»2.M  to  $12  PUR  A' 'HI'.— Tl  I  AT  S  THE 
price  of  nood  land  In  Nevada.  The  day 
Is  rapidly  passim.'  when  you  enti  Ket 
good  land  -  heap  Hut  Nevada  wnnls  you 
nnd  land  there  Is  held  down  In  order  It) 
tret  good  MttlOrS.  There  are  101.MMI  BCSS 
In  Elko  coiinl..   Nevada,  mibjael   to  d  v 

farming  or  Irrigation  by  wells,  The  mar- 
kets are  near  nnd   Ira  n»  tut'on   fae  11- 

tles  good.    Write  to  me  '••('  .  oimdi  («•  f 
Information.      H.    A     McAllnster.     1  md 
fVimmlsvloner,    WM)-B     Flood    nidjt..  S.m 
Ftnnelscn,  Cal. 

HAraskg 

flIO-Af'RE    VnKK    IIOMKHTUADS  IN 
Nehrnskn.    Send  $2  f'-i   complete  map  of 
land     opened     to    entrv    nftir    Oetobl  I 
IMS,     A.    I    Van    Antwerp,  County  Pur- 
veyor, Proken  Row,  Nob. 


Xel-raska 

FOR  SALE — 200-ACRE  YORK  COUNTY 
farm  at  $135  per  acre.  Will  take  small 
farm  anywhere  as  part  payment  and 
leave  $10,000  in  place  at  5  per  cent  All 
level.  P.  J.  Refshange,  Owner,  Hord- 
ville,  Neb. 


New  York 

BUFFALO  OF  ERIE  COUNTY.  NEW 
Yo.k,  is  the  best  market  in  the  world  lor 
mixed  farming.  I  have,  within  twenty 
miles,  three  highly  improved  farms;  good 
reasons  for  selling— 135  acres  on  State 
road  direct  to  Buffalo:  spring  brook  runs 
through  it:  Z\'2  miles  to  high  school:  near 
f.ne  church;  large  barns;  well  fenced, 
and  highest  fertility,  for  it  lias  never 
been  leased.  For  grain,  stock,  da'r.  ing 
or  fruit  it  would  be  dit'l'i.  ult  to  find  a 
better.  It  has  two  small  orchards,  some 
grapes  and  small  fruit.  It  has  a  2y>- 
story,  modern,  17-room  house,  with  fur- 
nace and  cellar  under  the  whole.  A  sec- 
ond set  of  buildings  and  tenant  house  of 
ten  rooms;  one  mile  from  the  railway 
station;  R.  F.  D.  mail.  Price,  $lfi.C0O; 
:.  !0,0.:i  down  and  balance  6  per  cent  mort- 
gage. Possession  any  time.  One  hun- 
dred acres,  good  building  and  fenced,  fine 
apple  orchard;  good,  for  any  line  of 
farming;  V2  mile  from  State  road— price, 
|8,000;  one-half  down  and  balance  6  per 
cent  mortgage.  Eighty  acres  one  mile 
from  State  road:  good  buildings  and 
fences,  nice  apple  orchard;  an  extra  n'.ce 
farm  for  any  line  of  farming— price, 
$'1,500:  $3,500  down  and  balance  ii  per  cent 
mortgage.  Possession  of  these  last  two 
April  1,  1914.  For  further  particulars  ap- 
ply to  the  editorial  department  of  this 
pacer,  or  to  W.  E.  Hunt,  owner,  Clar- 
ence. New  York. 


WANTED — A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptlons  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary.  $42  a  Week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment.  39-F.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


WANTED— MEN  AND  WOMEN  OVER 
IS  for  U.  S.  government  positions;  $65  to 
$150  month.  Thousands  of  appointments 
this  year.  Pull  unnecessary.  Farmers 
eligible.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  for  free  booklet  of  position  open 
to  you.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  T-98, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN— FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory:  exoerier.ee  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady 
workers.  Complete  Instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Company,  Box  L-J7, 
Danville.  Ya. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120  TO  Dis- 
tribute religious  literature  in  >  our  com- 
munity. Sixty  days'  work.  Experien  e 
not  required.  Man  or  woman.  Oppor- 
tunity for  promot'on.  Spare  time  mav 
be  used.  International  B;ble  Press,  51tl 
W  inston   BUlg..  Philadelphia. 


HONEY 


HONEY  — NEW  1913  CROP,  PRO- 
duced  by  our  own  bees,  guarantee  1 
pure:  finest  quality  and  delicious  flavi  r; 
only  $9  a  case  of  two  five-gallon  cans  (12'> 
pounds  of  money)  f.  o.  b.  tars  at  Myers. 
Montana.  The  Rocky  Mountain  liee  Co.. 
Forsyth,  Montana. 


Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA  R  A  N  C  H— 00  ACRES, 
near  coal  mining  town  in  coal  oil  and 
gas  belt,  0  miles  to  big  gas  well;  good 
title— $5  acre.  Cornelium  &  Co..  Hast- 
ings, Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Oregon 

OREGON  BOOK  FREE.  SENT  ON 
request.  Official  state  book  telling  of 
Oregon's  resources,  climate  and  agricul- 
tural opportunities  for  the  man  of  mod- 
erate means.  Questions  will  have  pains- 
taking answer.  We  have  nothing  to  sell. 
Room  3,  Portland  Commercial  Club,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


CHOICE  HOLSTE1N  CALVES  —  WIS 
have  beautiful  marked  calves,  15-16th 
pure  blood,  from  large-producing,  high- 
grade  dams  and  a  very  fine  sire;  either 
:ex;  males,  $13:  female's.  $17;  from  3  to  ."> 
weeks  old;  crated  and  put  aboard  ex- 
press car  for  any  point.  Seed  order  to 
Whitewater  Stock  Farms,  Whitewater. 
Wis.:  Hanson  &  Hawes,  Props. 


Wyoming 

BLACKBURN  FARMS  ARE  STILL  A 
great  attraction,  because  of  their  im- 
mense ci ops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, alfalfa,  etc.  No  poor  stock  seen 
anywhere.  It  simply  can't  be  otherwise 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  very 
best  feed  and  water  in  the  world,  and  no 
diseases,  and  a  climate  that's  just  suited 
to  animal  growth.  There's  no  sweltering, 
i  xhausting  heat  to  hinder,  so  that  growth 
s  normal.  Pests  are  absent.  No  wonder 
the  cattle  and  sheep  men  of  former  years 
there  made  fortunes.  S.oek  raising  here 
is  the  great  men ey -maker,  and  it's  the 
most  certain  here  of  anywhere.  \\  hat  a 
place  to  raise  hogs!  A  few  good  sows 
would  yield  pigs  that  would  glow  bit  I 
dollars  with  a  rapidity  that  would  as- 
tonish the  average  grower.  A  better 
place  for  poultry  would  be  hard  to  find 
an>  where.  The  dairy  bus  ivsh  pi  s 
nothing  else  and  the'  yield  of  butter-fat 
per  cow  is  far  better  than  in  I  wa  or 
Nebraska,  because  both  the  food  and 
water  is  more  nourishing  and  the  .  limnte 
is  s  Hi  d  to  the  needs  ol  tin-  .  nW.  Hut 
really  the  very  best  thing  of  nil  Is  the 
wonderful  liealt  lifulneS*  of  the  people 
who  llvi  there.  In  almost  every  family 
in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  sic  none  Is  ailing. 
Could  thty  live  there  a  while  they  would 
become  healthy.  All  In  all.  It  Is  the 
most  satisfying  climate  there  Is  for  man 

or  an  mal,  and  as  a  place  to  make 
money  raising  stock  It  will  easllv  rank 
with  'any.  Hut  to  appreciate  what  we 
have    been    saying    you    should    send  for 

our  Illustrated  folder  tt'i  free,  or,  bet- 
ter Mtlll,  go  nnd  see.  Lei  me  tell  you 
about  our  exourstona  Laramie  Develop- 
ment Co.,  Thomas  ('ninth,  i:.  til  Hoard 
..f  Trade.  Omaha,  Neb.    D  468, 

Wlaei  n^lii 

TIMOTHY,  ci.oviu  and  corn 
lniidK-20,(00  acres  rich,  diuliied  meadow 
lands  In  southern  Wisconsin;  nil  within 
four  mile!"  of  a  railroad  town,  onlv  65 
miles  from  Iowa;  «lx  hours  from  Ch'cngn 
markets.  Open,  hlnck  land;  no  stumps. 
Crop  failure*  enknown;  no  drouth  01  led 
winds- f:i0  to  $V>  ati  ncre;  pa.«y  terms  to 
Actual  »#ttler«  Write  th-  Peddle  Lund 
Compnnv.  owner.  Cedar  Papil«.  In  .  or 
R  R  Wetithet  lev.  Nebraska  Pepri"  coin 
live,  fiW  Praiidel*  Pl.lt.  Omaha.  Neb 


pori/rnv 
Orpingtons 

HIGH  -  CLASS  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
or  sale  cheap.  Frank  A.  Agnew.  South 
Omaha.  Neb. 

Miscellaneous 

FREE-BIG  BOOK  ON  POULTRY  OF 
all  varieties,  and  hatching  eggs  at  bar- 
gain prices.  The  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm. 
Mankato,  Minn. 


iuii,ni\<;  PLANS 


A  BOOK  OF  BUNGALOWS  AND 
houses  for  cold  climates;  modern,  prac- 
tical and  artistic,  sent  postpaid  for  76c. 
Special  plans  for  all  kinds  of  buildings 
also  prepared.  L.  Harry  Warrlner, 
Architect,  Nc  land  Bldg.,  Clary,  Ind. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

POULTRY,  EGOS  AND  BUTTE  It 
wanted,  highest  market  in  be:  egg  eases 
furnished   free.     Perry  ,t  Co,  Omaha. 


TR  \< nuts 


FOR  SALE  -  THREE  IUO  -  FOUR 
TraOtOrS  (30  h.  pi,  with  engine  gang 
plows.  Used  very  little;  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  good  as  new.  Pl  |.  e.  $1.8  0  to 
.  J.L'iki  p.  r  on;  fit,  Including  plows  Cull 
on  or  address  W.  L.  Hackney,  Pi  lor  and 
University  avenues.  St     Paul.    Minn,    oi  . 


FOR  SALE-CHEAP  oNU.  I0-40  II  1' 
.Minneapolis  Universal  firm  motor,  in 
rood  condition.  Barnes  Bros..  Lathrop, 
Missouri. 


P \TI\TS 


PATENT  YOUIt  I  DRAM  THEY  M  A  I 
br'ng  vim  ucnlih:  ill-pagi  Pal.  nt  BoOH 
fire.     FllSgcrnld   .V    Co..    In  pi     L,  Wash 

Ington,  D.  C.    Established  is*'. 
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ADOSESS    ALL    COMMUNICATIONS     TO     THE     COMPANY     AND    NOT    TO    ANY    INDIVIDUAL    OPFICER    OR  MEMBER 

The  Federal  Land  and  Securities  Co. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  $200,000.00 
•  100  WEST  17TH  STREET 

J.  R.  CARPENTER,  PRESIDENT 
ALEX  HASTIE.  SECT.  AND  TREA3. 
w    W.  BUSSELLE,  SALES  MANAGER 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming    September   16,  19*3. 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER : - 

Kind  Friends:-    You  have  all  read  in  /the  columns  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  our  advertisements  of  the  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Wyoming.    Many  of 
you  have  written  and  have  received  our  descriptive  literature  and  a  considerable 
number  have  visited  the  district  and  purchased  farms  from  us. 

We  realize  that  those  who  have  written  us  do  not  nearly  represent  the  num- 
ber interested,  for  while  after  reading  the  true  and  interesting  story  of  "Harry" 
and  "Jim"  in  last  week's  paper  you  no  doubt  fully  intended  to  send  us  the  coupon 
and  learn  all  about  this  country  "where  nature  has  put  jack-screws  under  the  land" 
thus  protecting  the  crops  from  excessive  heat  and  hot  winds,  something  interfered 
and  you  have  put  it  off. 

This  is  the  season  of  least  stress  with  you  (there  is  always  something  to  do 
on  the  farm).     There  never  was  a  better  time  to  make  the  trip.     Threshing  is  going 
on  now  all  over  the  Golden  Prairie  and  you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  advan- 
tage of  farming  where  the  average  maximum  temperature . is  11  degrees  lower  than 
that  of  Omaha  and  where  during  the  43  years  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  has  been  es- 
tablished here,  a  temperature  making  hot  winds  possible  has  never  been  recorded. 
And  while  here  it  might  be  of  interest  to  visit  the  Weather  Bureau  and  learn 
officially  that  the  winter  temperature  averages  about  11  degrees  above  that  of 
eastern  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE  TO  MAKE  THE  TRIP?     That  depends  on  where  you  start  frcm 
and  whether  you  are  in  a  hurry  or  not.     "What  man  has  done  man  may  do"  and  a  few 
instances  of  the  past  two  weeks  will  serve  to  illustrate:    Mr.  Briscoe  and  Mr. 
Miltzow  of  Lake  County,  Illinois,  north  of  Chicago,  left  home  night  before  last. 
They  arrived  at  our  Burns  office  this  morning,  went  out  in  an  auto  with  our  Mr. 
Busselle  and  each  purchased  a  farm.     They  visited  the  Laramie  County  Fair  groundt 
at  Burns  where  the  exhibits  are  being  installed  for  the  annual  fair  which  opens 
tomorrow,  ate  their  supper  and  drove  to  Cheyenne  by  auto  with  the  writer  where 
they  are  staying  tonight.    They  will  leave  in  the  morning  at  six  and  arrive  home 
Thursday  forenoon. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Otoe  County,  Nebraska,  ran  up  to  Omaha  Monday  of  last  week, 
taking  the  afternoon  Union  Pacific  train  and  arriving  at  Burns  Tuesday  morning. 
He  picked  out  and  olosed  up  for  a  320  acre  farm  that  day,  drove  to  Cheyenne  that 
evening  and  started  home  the  next  day,  being  away  from  home  only  about  three  days. 

On  Monday  of  last  week  Mr.  Vosler  left  his  home  in  Cass  County,  Nebraska,  got 
to  Burns  Tuesday  morning  at  8:38,  bought  his  farm  and  started  back  that  afternoon 
at  3:14,  arriving  home  the  next  day. 

Others  who  have  purchased  during  the  past  few  days,  many  of  them  making  fly- 
ing tripe,  are  Mr.  Smith  of  Morgan  County,  Illinois,  Mr.  Kniss  of  Cass  County, 
Nebraska,  Mrs.  Seymour  of  Otoe  County,  Nebraska,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Montgomery  County, 
Icwa,  Mr.  Chenoweth  of  near  Springfield,  Illinois,  Mr.  Parkhurst  of  Black  Hawk 
County,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Duclos  of  Cass  County,  Nebraska. 

Our  only  reason  for  not  giving  the  full  name  and  address  of  each  of  these 
recent  purchasers  is  that  last  fall  we  published  a  list  of  buyers  and  they  were 
simply  swamped  with  letters.    On  request  we  will  furnish  to  any  reader  interested 
the  full  name  and  address  of  each  of  these  and  other  recent  purchasers,  together 
with  legal  description  of  their  lands  and  prices  paid. 

A  ticket  can  be  purchased  at  the  Summer  Tourist  rate  any  day  this  month,  good 
returning  up  to  November  1st.     This  rate  is  -*16.oo  Omaha  to  Cheyenne  and  return  - 
proportionately  low  from  intermediate  and  higher  from  points  east  of  Omaha.  Ask 
for  Summer  Tourist  ticket  to  Cheyenne  and  return,   taking  train  No.  3  which  leaves 
Omaha  on  U.  P.  Ry.  at  4:30  P.M.,  arriving  at  Burns,  86  miles  east  of  Cheyenne 
where  our  branch  selling  office  is  located,  -^t  8:38  the  next  morning.     We  invite 
you  to  come  and  see  the  Golden  Prairie  District  -  come  whether  you  are  ready  to 
purchase  now  or  not. 

We  sell  our  lands  at  #12.50  to  $35. oo  per  acre  for  unimproved  prairie,  one  to 
eight  miles  of  railroad  station,  and  our  terms  are  either  on  annual  installments 
extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  or  on  our  celebrated  CROP  PAYMENT  PLAN 
whereby  both  principal  and  interest  are  paid  by  delivering  to  nearest  market  sta- 
tion one-half  the  crop  raised  each  year  until  the  land  is  paid  for.    We  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  to  all  those  readers  who  have  not  yet  written  us  descriptive 
literature  and  our  signed  Guaranty  whereby  we  agree  to  refund  your  railroad  fare 
and  »5.oo  per  day  if  you  do  not  find  everything  as  represented. 

Awaiting  your  further  pleasure,  we  are,  with  beet  wishes, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  AND  SECURITIES  COMPANY, 


JRC/MJS 


Ey  J.  R.  Carpenter  President. 


A- MAGAZINE-  FORTHEMENAND  WOMEN- OF  THE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  October  4,  1913 


Number  669 


Surpassing  Its  Own 
Amazing  Records! 

The  unquestioned  supremacy  of  Case  products  has 
again  been  demonstrated  at  Winnipeg,  where  Case 
Machinery  captured  everything  in  sight. 
This  is  the  kind  of  machinery  you  want,  the  kind 
of  machinery  that  does  the  most  work  at  the  least 
cost,  the  machinery  that  stands  unchallenged  and 
unequaled  for  every  farm  test. 
Surely  now  no  up-to-date  farmer  is  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
anything  that  fails  to  do  what  Case  will  do.    In  farm  power  Case 

products  stand  supreme. 

Steam 

Case  won  3  Gold  Medals 
in  this  class  for  110  h.p., 
80  h.  p.  and  40  h.  p.  The 
110  h.  p.  has  won  this 
medal  four  times, sweeping 
everything  each  time  en- 
tered. The  80  is  a  three- 
time  winner  at  Winnipeg. 


The  Standard 
of  Mechanical 
Excellence  the 
World  Over 


fe- 


rn 


Gas 


Plows 


The  Case  60  h.  p., 
in  winning  its  Gold 
Medal  scored  79.15 
points  on  design  and 
construction  out  of  a 
possible  100.  A  con- 
vincing testimonial  to 
those  qualities  which 
have  always  charac- 
terized Case  Machin- 
ery. 


The  Case  40  Gas  and  Oil 
Tractor  won  both  Gold 
Medals  for  Gasoline  and 
Oil  classes.  42%  more 
gasoline  and  32%  more 
kerosene  were  required 
by  nearest  competitor. 
Case  25  won  Gold  Medal, 
scoring  36%  more  points 
than  its  rival. 


Won  both  Gold  Medals 
and  Sweepstake  Honors 
in  large  and  smallclasses. 


Our  new  automatic  Lift 
demonstrated  that  the 
one-man  outfit  is  at  last 
a  certainty.  May  we  send 
you  our  catalogs? 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


657  State  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


(182) 


An  Apollo  Farm- 


Barns,  silos,  tanks,  implement  sheds,  stock  shelters, 
wind  mills,  garage,  poultry  houses,  corn  cribs,  cul- 
verts— all  constructed  from 


*      Galvanized  WU 

Roofing  and  Siding 

Sold  by  weight.  Look  for  the  trade  mark. 
These  products  are  full  weight,  strong,  rigid,  durable  — and  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  fireproof.  Upwards  of  450,000  tons  of  Apollo  Sheets 
used  during  1912,  which  proves  quality  and  growing  favor.  Accept  no  substi- 
tute. Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets  are  also  unexcelled  for  Tanks, 
Culverts,  Cisterns  and  underground  uses,  as  well  as  for  Roofing,  Siding,  and 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 

General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Our  sixty-page  booklet  "Better  Buti/dings"  contains  plans,  data  and  infor- 
mation valuable  to  every  farmer  and  property  owner.  Send  for  free  copy  to-day. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  has  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adiustment  or  collection.  ' 


BULL'S-EYES 


SCORED  BY  THE 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


"Creamery  Problems  in  the  Missouri  Valley" 

A SERIES  of  editorials  published  the  forepart 
of  1913  after  a  careful,  far  reaching,  personal 
investigation  of  conditions,  setting  forth  some 
startling  facts  never  before  made  public.  Pro- 
nounced by  the  best  authorities  to  be  the  most  in- 
fluential single  thing  ever  done  for  Dairying  in 
the  Missouri  Valley.  Re-printed  in  bulletin  form 
and  now  ready  for  distribution.  Write  for  Bul- 
letin No.  5. 

"The  Truth  About  Silos" 

A TRULY  sensational  series  beginning  in  July 
this  year,  exploiting  the  questionable  methods 
of  certain  manufacturers  and  patentees  and  dis- 
cussing, in  a  fair,  unbiased  way,  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  various  kinds  of  Silo  construction.  No 
farm  paper  has  ever  before  gone  so  straight  to  the 
mark  in  presenting  the  truth  to  its  readers  regard- 
ing a  subject  which  so  vitally  concerns  them. 
Write  for  Bulletin  No.  6. 

Fremont  Power  Farming  Demonstration 

ORGANIZED,  managed  and  advertised  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  and  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  September  8-13,  1913.  Sixteen  of  the 
world's  largest  tractor  manufacturers  were  pres- 
ent with  forty  engines;  also  seven  plow  manufac- 
turers of  world  renown.  Between  15,000  and  20,- 
000  people  attended,  principally  farmers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  was 
voted  by  manufacturers  and  farmers  alike  to  be 
without  question  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
affair  of  its  kind  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


THE  policy  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
is  always  to  print  fearlessly  what  it  believes 
right  and  what  is  in  the  interest  of  its  readers. 
As  a  result,  no  publication  enjoys  the  confidence 
of  its  readers  in  a  greater  degree  than  does  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  It  is  a  farm  pa]  r 
that  is  doing  things;  in  other  words,  it  is  alive. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Distant  Acquaintance 
'Are   you   acquainted   with  Mrs. 

ay,  your  fashionable  neighbor?" 
•Only  in  a  roundabout  way.  Her 

,  boards  at  my  house." 

How  About  You? 
"It  is  a  well   known    fact  that 
istly  everybody  has  a  well  devel- 
id  bump  of  curiosity,"  said  the 
ictical  man. 

■Think  so?"  inquired  the  other. 

,,-uaj.op  opisdn 
)q  &m  mm  HI*.  qdBaSBJBd  siqj 
oq.aidoad  Wjoffim^fo 

While  There's  Lite — 
ae  Doctor— Mrs.  Brown  has  sent 
me  to  go  and  see  her  boy,  and  I 
st  go  at  ance. 

is  wife — what  is  the  matter  with 
boy? 

ie  Doctor — I  don't  know,  but  Mrs. 
rwn  has  a  book  on  "What  to  Do 
ore  the  Doctor  Comes,"  and  I 
st  hurry  up  before  she  does  it. 

PooTtHtOIan 
r.   Alfred   Lester  was  teling  us 
■ntly  a  story  about  a  newly  mar- 
lady  who  was  being  interviewed 
the  reporter  of.  the  local  paper 

after  the  ceremony, 
.nd  after  the  honeymoon  where 
you  intend  to  settle  down?"  was 
final  question. 

.t  the  Old  Manse,"  said  the  bride 
he  hurried  away, 
e  reporter  thought  it  sounded  a 
familiar,  but  he  decided  to  use 
i  his  interview,  so  when  it  ap- 
■ed  in  print  the  report  finished 
"After  the  honeymoon  the  happy 
)le  intend  to  live  at  the  old 
's." — Pearson's. 

About  the  Limit 

t  had  been  at  work  for  three 
i  digging  a  well,  and  as  the  fore- 
wanted  it  finished  within  the 
o  he  had  promised  Pat  another 
to  help  him.  It  was  getting 
;o  11  o'clock,  and  Towser,  the 
man's  bulldog,  was  looking  over 
edge  of  the  pit,  when  Pat  said 
[mself,  "I'll  have  a  smoke."  He 
filled  his  pipe  and  was  about  to 
.  it  when  he  glanced  up  and  be- 
Towser's  handsome  features, 
ly  removing  his  pipe  from  his 
th  he  said,  "Be-e-gorra,  Oi've 
;ed  with  Germans  and  Hen- 
ina,  and  Oi've  worked  with 
lians,  but  if  a  man  wid  a  face 
that  comes  down  here  to  work 
le  me  Oi  gets  up." 

Rocognized  the  Sound 
5  elderly  matron  with  the  bun- 

who  was  journeying  to  a  point 
Wisconsin  and  occupied  a  seat 
the  middle  of  the  car,  had  fallen 
p.  On  the  seat  in  front  of  her 
a  little  boy.  The  brakeman 
ed  the  door  of  the  car  and  called 
he  name  of  the  station  the  train 
approaching.  The  elderly 
an  roused  herself  with  a  ]erk. 
here  are  we,  Robby?"  she  cried. 

don't    know,    grandma,"  un- 
Jd  the  little  boy. 
dn't  the   brakeman  say  some- 
;  just  now?" 

>.     He  just  stuck  his  head  in- 
the  door  and  sneezed." 
dp     me     with     these  things, 
•y,"   she   exclaimed.     "This  is 
osh.    It's  where  we  get  off." 
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Big  Demand  for  Silo  Bulletin 


INCE  the  announcement  that  the  series  of  articles,  "The 
Truth  About  Silos,"  would  be  printed  In  pamphlet  form, 
we  have  been  receiving  daily  requests  for  these  bulletins. 
No  reries  of  articles  published  In  any  farm  paper  1 1 . « : i  al 
tracted  so  much  attention.    The  Interest  is  Indicated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  one  subscriber,  who  says  lie  and  Ms  neighbors  linve  I  n 

talking  of  building  hIIoh  and  his  copies  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  haw  been  < -In ulated  among  them  ho<  an •■•  01  the  valuable 
information  about  the  different  methods  and  materials  of  silo  con 
structlon.  These  bulletins  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Any  one 
sending  two  rent,  stamp  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  will  gel  one 
free.  If  you  are  not  ready  to  build  a  silo  you  Hhould  have  one  of 
these  bulletlim  to  file  for  future  referenced. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

>'o  Fool 

Captain  (receiving  the  new  middy) 
— Well,  boy,  the  old  story,  I  suppose 
— fool  of  the  family  sent  to  sea? 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  piped  the  boy: 
"that's  all  altered  since  your  day." 

Varied  Career 

Velma  had  a  tremendous  respect  for 
matrimony.  When  she  was  6  she  had 
already  determined  her  career — ■ 

"When  I'm  grown  I'm  going  to  be 
a  musician,  an  artist  and  a  mother." 

Saved 

Mother — Oh,  Willie,  you  naughty 
boy,  you  have  been  fighting  again, 
and  lost  two  of  your  teeth. 

Willie — No,  I  ain't,  mother;  they 
are  in  my  pocket.- — -American  Boy. 

As  Usual 

Benevolent  Old  Lady  (to  little  boy) 
— How  did  you  ever  get  such  a 
black  eye? 

Small  Boy — Me  and  Sammy  Jones 
was  fightin  for  a  apple  in  school  an' 
he  smashed  me. 

Benevolent  Old  Lady — Dear,  dear! 
And  which  glutton  got  the  apple? 

Small  Boy — Teacher,  ma'am — Har- 
per's Weekly. 

True,  for  Once 

Teacher — Willie,  did  your  father 
whip  you  for  what  you  did  in  school 
yesterday? 

Willie — No,  ma'am;  he  said  the 
licking  would  hurt  him  more  than 
me. 

Teacher — WThat  nonsense!  Your 
father  is  too  sympathetic. 

Willie — No,  ma'am;  but  he's  got 
rheumatism  in  both  arms. 

Saw   the  Sign 

The  Johnsons  had  an  old  hen  which 
insisted  upon  neglecting  her  comfort- 
able nest  to  lay  a  daily  egg  in  the 
coal  celler. 

"I  can't  think,"  fretted  Mrs.  John- 
son, as  she  and  her  small  son,  Joe, 
together  hunted  for  that  particular 
egg,  "why  this  one  hen  insists  upon 
using  the  coal  bin." 

"Why,  that's  easy,  mother,"  ex- 
claimed Joe,  in  astonishment.  "1 
s'pose  she's  seen  the  sign,  'Now  is 
the  time  to  lay  In  your  coal." — 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Perfectly  simple 

Gladstone,  the  great  English  states- 
man, always  took  a  keen  interest  in 
everything  that  related  to  rural  life. 

When  still  a  very  small  boy,  Glad- 
stone was  visiting  with  his  parents 
at  a  country  estate.  The  owner  of 
the  estate  .showed  the  bo\  the  fnriu- 
bulldlngH  and  pastures. 

The  young  Gladstone  took  a  great 
Interest  in  ever.Mhing.  but  particu- 
larly In  11  large  black  bull, 

"That  Is  a  very  fine,  strong  animal, 
Ma  .1  er  \\  It  1  tn  in,"  Hiild  t  he  <>\\  nor  "I 
the  estate.  "And  lie's  011 1 >  2  years 
old." 

Why,  how  can  you  (ell  his  age"' 
asked  the  boy. 

"Hy  his  horns." 

"Ity  his  horns?"  the  lad  repeated, 
In  an  Incredulous  voice.  lie  eon- 
tinned  to  stare  thoughtfully  at  the 
bull;  then  Hiiddenly  his  fine  bright 
enoil.  "Oli,  now  I  understand,"  ho 
mild.  "Two  horns  — two  yoam."— 
Youth's  Companion. 

(3  '  ' 


WO  old  German-American  farmers 

T stood  beside  a  huge  sixty-horse- 
power gas  tractor  in  a  field  near 
Fremont,  Neb.,  the  other  day. 
Their  appearance  bespoke  a  mod- 
erate prosperity  gained  through 
years  of  intelligent  toil.  Said  one 
in  the  tongue  to  which  he  had  been  born,  tap- 
ping the  great  drive  wheel  that  rose  above  his 
head:  " 'Tis  a  mighty  thing!"  And  the  other 
nodded  vigorous  assent  to  the  simple  tribute. 

Well,  it  was  a  mighty  machine.  Even  an 
amateur  impressionist  would  have  come  to  some 
such  conclusion.  But  there  were  thirty-nine 
more  of  the  same  mechanical  breed  in  that  same 
field,  and  these  two  neighbors  were  but  two  of 
the  15,000  farmers  who  took  personal  advantage 
of  the  gas  tractor  demonstration  held  September 
8-12,  three  miles  northeast  of  Fremont  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
Eclipsed  all  Previous  Demonstrations 
It  was  an  event  of  superlative  importance. 
For  the  first  time  in  America  the  interest  of  a 
large  body  of  farmers  was  concentrated  upon 
the  internal  combustion  traction  engine  as  an  in- 
strument of  the  new  power  farming.  Not  even 
the  annual  motor  competition  near  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  could  approach  this  Nebraska  demon- 
stration in  magnitude.  Indeed,  from  the  view- 
point of  attendance,  the  Fremont  show  easily 
effected  a  total  eclipse.  The  one  at  Winnipeg  is, 
of  course,  primarily  an  engineering  event  and 
the  attendance  for  the  most  part  is  confined  to 
mechanical  engineers. 

For  that  matter,  however,  there  were  plenty 
of  engineers  at  Fremont,  as  well  as  scores  of 
business  executives  and  salesmen.  Sixteen  com- 
panies participated.  Kach  of  them  had  from  one 
to  four  tractors  on  the  ground,  big  and  little, 
and  representing  practically  every  type  manu- 
factured. In  the  field  they  pulled  from  two  to 
twelve  bottoms,  according  to  their  size  and 
power.  Only  work  on  the  draw-bar  was  demon- 
strated and  moBt  of  that  was  plowing,  although 
some  disking,  harrowing,  seeding  and  road-grad- 
ing was  done  behind  the  powerful  machines. 

Fremont  was  crowded  during  the  week  of  the 
demonstration,  for  not  only  was  the  power  show 
In  progress,  but  the  four-county  fair,  a  poultry 
show,  and  a  dog  show  were  on  at  the  name  time. 


Those  who  arrived  by  train,  and  hundreds  came 
from  all  parts  of  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  South  Da- 
kota, and  many  from  the  surrounding  states, 
rode  out  to  the  demonstration  field  in  automo- 
biles. Thousands  of  farmers  from  a  hundred 
miles  around  drove  their  own  cars,  bringing 
their  families  along.  Thursday  was  the  "big" 
day  when  4,000  farmers  saw  the  tractors  and 
gang  plows  turning  the  field  upside  down. 
Scarcely  less  than  a  thousand  automobiles  were 
on'  the  ground  that  afternoon. 

Headquarters  for  Everybody 

A  large  auditorium  tent  had  been  erected  by 
ihe  management  in  the  center  of  the  500-acre 
Coad  ranch,  where  the  event  took  place.  Here 
was  maintained  headquarters  for  everybody.  An 
information  bureau,  telephone  and  other  conven- 
iences were  kept  available  throughout  the  week. 
Around  this  tent  was  grouped  a  village  of 
smaller  tents  for  the  manufacturers  and  their 
representatives.  Every  night- the  tractors  pulled 
up  to  the  village.  Some  of  the  machines  even 
were  housed  over  night  in  tents. 

Although  the  plowing  each  day  from  1:30  un- 
til 4:30  p.  m.,  overshadowed  everything  else,  not 
a  day  during  the  demonstration  was  without  its 
special  attraction.  Twenty-four  of  the  newly  ar- 
rived tractors  paraded  the  principal  unpaved 
streets  of  Fremont  Monday  afternoon.  At  night 
the  tractor  men  were  served  a  banquet  by  the 
Commercial  club  of  that  city.  Tuesday  was  set 
aside  for  Mid-West  Implement,  and  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  grain  dealers'  day.  A  free-for-all 
watermelon  feed  was  given  toward  evening  by 
the  Implement  jobbers  of  Omaha  and  Council 
Hluffs.  Wednesday  was  Ak>-Kar-Ben  day.  Live 
stock  and  Lincoln  day  fell  on  Thursday,  on  the 
afternoon  of  which  hundreds  partook  of  the 
farmers'  barbecue.  Friday  was  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota  day. 

Funiicru  Ask  yuontloiiN 
It  Is  quite  safe  to  Hay  that  never  had  so  much 
power-farming  enthusiasm  been  assembled  to- 
gether In  one  spot  as  was  manifested  at  Fre- 
mont. Everybody  was  talking  In  terms  of  gas 
tra'tlon.  And  the  Intelligent  skeptic  was  there, 
too,  large  numhcrB  of  him.  Trust  our  western 
rural  citizenship  for  that. 

Of  course,  it  was  all  well  enough  to  bo  won- 
der-struck  at  the  size  and  nppurent  perform- 


ances of  these  titanic  machines,  but  these  men 
did  not  come  for  that  pleasurable  sensation 
alone.  They  came  with  questions,  and  they 
didn't  hesitate  about  asking  them.  If  any  trac- 
tor man  brought  his  machine  on  the  ground  ex- 
pecting the  farmers  to  fall  down  and  worship 
at  the  mere  looks  of  the  thing,  he  went  away  a 
wiser  man. 

There  were  too  many  Missourians  from  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa  and  other  states  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  such  a  fatuous  purpose.  They 
were  there  to  be  convinced  by  facts.  They  were 
inclined  to  side-step  some  of  the  salesmen  and 
put  their  questions  to  the  less  romantic  engi- 
neers. These  farmers  liked  to  get  hold  of  the  men 
who  designed  those  tractors,  then  go  off  and 
weigh  the  information  thus  received. 

Many  Tractor  Owners  Attend 

Many  of  the  onlookers  owned  tractorg  them- 
selves, and  if  there  is  a  bigger  partisan  of  make 
than  the  man  who  drives  his  own  automobile,  it 
is  the  owner  of  a  tractor.  Plentiful  were  the 
off-hand  arguments  about  the  particular  merits 
of  this  machine  of  mine  and  that  machine  of 
yours.  And  the  advocate  of  the  use  of  tractors 
in  general  was  also  present. 

"My  16-year-old  boy  runs  mine,"  said  one  ro- 
bust granger,  on  the  sunny  side  of  middle  ago. 
"Haven't  had  to  buy  more  than  one  repair,  and 
that  was  my  fault.  I  had  been  keeping  six 
horses,  but  when  my  machine  came  and  we 
started  in  plowing,  I  turned  every  one  of  them 
Into  the  pasture.  Then  a  man  came  along  and 
wanted  to  buy  a  span.  I  sol. I  Iheni  in  him  anil 
haven't  missed  them  a  bit.  I  believe  I  could 
spare  another  span." 

QlVM  Time   lor  Side  Attractions 

Another  satisfied  owner  had  nothing  specifi- 
cally to  relate  about  his  tractor,  but  told  thin  on 
his  neighbor:  "lie's  the  greatest  fellow  to  hunt 
plover  you  ever  saw.  He'd  rather  shoot  those 
birds  than  eat  'em  any  time,  and  he's  quite  an 
nrtlst  at.  the  table,  loo.  Do  fOfl  know  what  he 
doei  w  Inn  hi'  goi  ..lit  lo  pi""  ?  Well,  sir,  he 
jusl  gots  hi:;  in.i.hlne  started  down  the  furrow, 
■ees  that  the  guide  Is  working  all  right,  then 
sort  o'  strollH  across  the  field  In  the  same  gen 
oral  direction  the  tractor  In  going  and  shoot 
at  nil  tho  birds  ho  can  scare  up.  Of  courno.  he 
always  manages  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  furrow 
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Four  Bottoms  and  Power  to  Spare 


The  Last  Round 


/hen  the  machine  arrives.  Then  'ie 
climbs  in  the  cab,  lifts  the  plows, 
turns  her  around,  and  hunts  some 
more,  keeping  it  up  until  he  gets 
tired.  I  don't  say  that  I  can  recom- 
mend that  kind  of  practice.  I'd 
rather  read  my  farm  paper  if  I  had 
any  extra  time,  myself,  but  it  shows 
what  can  be  done." 

Character  of  the  Soil 
The  plowmen  at  the  demonstration 
said  that  two-thirds  of  the  ground 
they  had  to  work  in  was  heavy 
gumbo.  All  of  it  was  Nebraska  black 
land,  characteristic  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Platte  and  Elkhorn.  In  many 
places  it  was  thickly  shot  through 
with  tough  tanweed  roots,  which,  of 
course,  increased  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome.  Most  of  the  Coad 
ranch  was  covered  with  wheat  stub- 
ble, but  some  of  the  ground  plowed 
was  virgin  prairie.  All  of  which 
made  the  event  a  true  test  of  both 
the  tractors  and  engine  gangs. 

Some  of  the  soil  thrown  to  the  sur- 
face had  never  seen  sunlight.  The 
moldboards  plowed  all  the  way  from 
five  to  nine  and  a  half  inches  deep  in 
places.  The  deep-tilling  discs  went 
down  as  far  as  eighteen  inches  at 
times.  Foxtail  grass  had  taken  a 
large  part  of  the  field.  In  several 
instances  this  brought  some  of  the 
plowing  outfits  to  a  stop,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  choked  the  plows, 
thus  losing  considerable  amounts  of 
time.  It  was  plainly  noticeable  that 
several  of-  the  gangs  did  not  cover 
the  trash  well.  An  inch  or  so  of  rain 
fell  late  Wednesday  afternoon,  after 
it  had  threatened  nearly  all  day.  For 
a  time  it  was  feared  that  this  would 
stop  plowing  on  the  following  day, 
but  it  did  not,  although  practically 
every  plow  in  the  field  underwent 
more  or  less  trouble  in  scouring  be- 
cause of  the  moisture.  Before  the 
rain  came  the  ground  was  as  dry  as 
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Arriving  for  the  Demonstration 


Assembling  the  Gang 


Starting  the  Land 


a  bone.  With  the  exception  of  Wed- 
nesday's shower,  the  weather  condi' 
tions  were  ideal. 

Hundred  Acres  Plowed  in  3  Hours 

About  1  o'clock  each  afternoon  the 
machines  would  chug  majestically,  if 
not  automatically,  from  headquarters 
to  the  part  of  the  field  to  be  plowed. 
There  they  were  allotted  strips  vary- 
ing in  width,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  bottoms  drawn.  The  machines 
went  into  the  field  in  their  alphabet- 
ical order,  which  was  reversed  daily 
in  order  that  every  entry  should  get 
good  position.  More  than  a  hundred 
acres  were  plowed  within  three  hours 
or  so  each  afternoon. 

Some  of  the  skeptics  already  men- 
tioned, who,  by  the  way,  were  the 
very  strongest  advocates  of  power 
farming,  made  themselves  meddle- 
some enough  to  question  the  depths 
at  which  some  of  the  plowmen  said 
their  plows  were  set.  And  they 
brought  some  discrepancies  to  light, 
for  their  pains. 

"How  deep  are  you  going?"  one 
would  inquire  respectfully. 

"Seven  inches,"  perhaps  the  plow- 
man would  say. 

Then,  with  his  yardstick,  with 
which  many  of  the  spectators  had 
been  supplied,  the  questioner  would 
kneel  down  in  the  furrow  and  mea- 
sure it.  "Can't  make  it  stretch  to 
seven  inches.    It's  exactly  six." 

"These  plows  are  set  at  seven  in- 
ches," the  plowman  would  roar. 

But  what  avails  it  to  be  told  seven 
when  you  can  only  make  it  out  six? 
Truly,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
the  intelligent  skeptic  in  this  wide 
world  of  ours. 

Some  Friendly  Criticism 

Now  these  are  the  things  that  were 
really  said  and  that  really  happened. 
If  there  be  aught  of  criticism  here,  it 
is  of  the  friendliest  sort.  Undoubt- 
edly this  demonstration  at  Fremont 
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All  Tractors,  Big  and  Little,  Trailed  Each  Other  in  Plowing  the  Ends  as  Soon  as  the  Individual  Lands  Were  Finished 


How  the  English  Farmer  Does  His  Work 

Methods  in  Vogue  Pertaining  to  Land  Tillage  Differ  Greatly  from  Conditions  Found  in  Other  Countries 


A  Tenant  Farmer's  Home 


Threshing  Scene  in  Berkshire 


HE  manner  in  which  the  farms  in 

T England  are  operated  and  the 
methods  in  vogue  pertaining  to 
land  tillage  differ  greatly  from 
conditions  as  we  find  them  in 
other  countries.  There  has  been 
no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
English  to  break  away  from  time-honored  cus- 
toms, and  as  a  result  agriculture  there  is  pur- 
suing much  the  same  course  it  has  followed  for 
the  past  dozen  or  more  centuries.  Despite  the 
bad  features  of  this  system,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  whatever  is  attempted  by  the  English 
farmer  is  usually  completed  in  a  first-class  man- 
ner, so  that,  though  he  may  lack  in  modern 
methods,  he  at  least  does  his  work  well. 

English  Farmers  Costly  Renters 

Doubtless  agriculture  would  have  developed 
more  had  there  been  more  independence  among 
the  agricultural  class,  as  we  find  it  in  France 
or  the  United  States.  The  ownership  of  the 
land  has  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the 
country's  agricultural  development.  Only  about 
16  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  is  operated  by 
owners.  This  seems  beyond  reason,  but  census 
reports  verify  the  statement.  In  France  81  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  operated  by  owners.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  many  tenants,  but  far 
less  than  in  England,  though  more  than  in 
France.  The  people  who  own  the  land  in  Eng- 
land are  principally  the  nobility,  and  they  have 
practically  all  received  their  titles  through  in- 
heritance from  generation  to  generation.  Their 
chief  object  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  to 
extract  the  maximum  rental  from  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  with  a  minimum  of  investment,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  their  personal  wants.  Pome  of 
these  "gentlemen,"  as  they  are  called,  find  their 
rent  money  insufficient  to  meet  their  fastidious 
needs  and  resort  to  disposing  of  the  land  in 
order  to  get  more  spending  money.  This  land 
is  then  largely  bought  by  men  who  expect  to 
till  it  themselves,  and  hence  this  practice  is 
good  for  the  country. 


By  H.  J.  Gramlich 

A  law  has  recently  gone  into  effect  whereby 
the  tenants  of  a  neighborhood  can  compel  a 
landlord  to  sell  a  piece  of  property  by  all  sign- 
ing a  petition  and  presenting  it  to  the  county 
council.  The  land  is  then  appraised  by  an  im- 
partial committee.  This  has  not  as  yet  pro- 
duced any  great  effect  in  England,  but  in  Ire- 
land much  property  has  changed  hands  since  its 
passage. 

Land  Values  Medium,  but  Rents  High 

Land  values  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those 
in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
land  in  England  would  be  classed  as  second 
grade  in  many  places,  and  in  some  it  is  still 
worse.  Really  good  land,  which  is  locat/  I  well, 
brings  toward  $3  00,  while  much  inferior  land 
can  still  be  purchased  at  $100.  In  general,  the 
soil  is  a  heavy,  clay  loam,  oftentimes  with  peb- 
bles and  rock  throughout. 

Cash  rental  is  paid  almost  exclusively,  and 
the  amount  paid  varies  from  $5  per  acre  on 
the  poorest  land  up  to  $15  on  the  first-class 
land.  The  average  might  be  placed  at  about  $8. 
Considering  the  quality  of  the  soil,  this  cer- 
tainly looks  high. 

Sharp  Class  Distinctions 

As  a  result  of  this  long  existing  custom,  we 
find  the  people  divided  quite  distinctly  into 
classes.  There  are  the  gentleman  or  landlord, 
the  tenant  farmer,  or  governor,  and  the  la- 
borer. This  system  has  so  strong  a  hold  that 
a  man  born  a  laborer  or  tenant  farmer  is  vir- 
tually doomed  to  remain  the  same  throughout 
his  life.  The  landlord  draws  up  the  lease,  stat- 
ing the  conditions  of  rental  and  including  all 
matters  upon  which  he  wishes  to  hold  the  ten- 
ant. The  leases  are  often  for  long  periods,  some 
even  being  for  ninety-nine  years,  in  which  case 
the  tenant's  descendants  virtually  have  an  op- 
tion upon  the  rental  of  the  farm.  However, 


most'  of  the  leases  only  cover  periods  of  five  to 
ten  years. 

The  conditions  are  usually  stated  in  full,  the 
landlord  writing  out  what  crops  must  be  grown 
in  rotation  ancr  all  such  matters  which  are 
likely  to  need  settling.  The  tenant  moves  onto 
the  farm  with  the  hope  of  remaining  a  period 
of  years;  in  fact,  he  often  assumes  charge  of 
the  farm  occupied  by  his  father  and  grandfather 
ahead  of  him,  and  hence  knows  pretty  well  how 
to  manage  affairs.  Where  this  occurs,  there  is 
naturally  no  danger  of  farms  running  down, 
and  the  tenant  has  practically  an  owner's  in- 
terest in  the  place.  He  in  turn  employs  labor- 
ers to  do  the  work  in  the  fields  and  with  the 
stock. 

Landlord  Leaves  Management  to  Tenant 

The  landlord's  name  is  ordinarily  prefixed 
with  a  title,  such  as  earl  or  duke,  and  he 
makes  his  home  in  a  castle  or  mansion  some- 
where near  the  farms,  but  seldom  troubles  to 
go  out  upon  them.  The  tenant  lives  in  a  com- 
fortable house,  built  in  old  English  style  and 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards. 
Upon  the  farm  he  is  known  by  the  title  of 
"governor"  or  "master."  In  most  cases  his 
time  is  occupied  in  tending  to  business  affairs 
and  looking  after  the  men,  so  that  he  seldom 
gets  out  and  sweats.  He  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  stock,  and  his  chief  delight  is  to 
show  visitors  the  animals  which  he  has  bred. 

The  manual  labor  is  performed  by  a  class 
of  men  who  display  a  goodly  amount  of  in- 
tegrity and  earnestness,  but  who  are  forced  by 
circumstances  to  work  so  cheaply  that  they 
have  but  little  hope  of  ever  getting  ahead. 
Most  of  these  men  are  married  and  live  in  two- 
roomed  cottages,  located  at  some  distance  from 
the  "governor's"  residence.  Their  compensa- 
tion varies  from  $4  to  $5  per  week,  together 
with  their  cottage  and  a  small  garden  spot,  in 
most  cases.  Sometimes  the  "governor"  exacts 
a  small  rental  of  35  to  40  cents  per  week  for 
the  house.  But  for  the  fact  that  these  people 
(roNTivrrcn  on  pack  twkntv-onk  > 
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Ninety  per  cent  of  the  young  men 
■who  take  the  short  courses  in  agri- 
culture in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin are  employed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  85  per  cent  return  to 
farms  to  earn  their  living.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  work  done  at  the 
college. 


"Underground  Waters  for  Farm 
Use,"  a  popular  report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  has  again 
been  reprinted  to  meet  the  wide  de- 
mand from  all  farthing  and  suburban 
sections  of  ths  country.  A  copy  can 
now  be  obtained  free,  on  application 
to  the  director,  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


During  the  last  seven  years  the  gov- 
ernment meat  inspection  service  has 
inspected  377,000,000  animals,  of 
which  1,100,000  carcasses  and  4,- 
750,000  parts  of  carcasses  were  con- 
demned. Federal  inspection  is  main- 
tained in  792  slaughter  and  packing 
establishments.  These  are  distri- 
buted among  227  towns  and  cities. 
The  inspection  force  comprises  2,400 
veterinary  inspectors  and  assistants. 


Corn  popped  in  the  sun  in  a  Kan- 
sas cornfield,  is  the  latest  story  of 
the  past  hot  summer  and  comes 
from  a  southern  paper.  The  farmer, 
so  the  story  goes,  was  taking  a  nap 
at  noon  on  the  edge  of  the  cornfield, 
when  the  sound  of  popping  corn 
awoke  him,  and  there  was  the 
cornfield  all  white  like  a  field  of  cot- 
ton. If  any  more  Kansas  farmers 
plan  to  plant  their  fields  to  popcorn 
next  summer  they  should  read  the 
southern  newspapers  and  be  warned. 


Marketing  of  Fruit 

The  matter  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  producer  and  consumer  of  the 
fruits  of  the  country  is  its  distribu- 
tion. There  is  plenty  of  fruit  pro- 
duced in  almost  every  state  to  fully 
supply  the  demand  of  that  state  if 
it  were  properly  distributed.  The 
trouble,  in  the  first  place,  is  with 
the  grower  or  producer  of  the  fruit. 
He  does  not  understand  how  to  han- 
dle his  fruit  crop  and  it  is  permitted 
to  waste  and  destroy  in  the  orchard 
before  there  is  any  attempt  made 
to  harvest  or  market  it. 

The  rotting  of  hundreds  of  bush- 
els of  apples  in  the  orchard  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing;  in  fact,  it  is 
quite  the  common  thing  in  the  Mis- 
souri valley  and  farther  central 
western  apple  districts.  It  is  just 
as  important  that  the  fruit  crop  be 
taken  care  of  and  saved  from  waste 
as  the  wheat,  potatoes  or  any  other 
crop  on  the  farm.  It  demands  a 
little  more  exact  and  prompt  atten- 
tion than  most  other  crops,  as  the 
apple  crop  is  a  more  perishable  crop, 
especially  the  earlier  varieties.  A 
shipping  market  must  be  looked  up 
in  advance  if  the  orchardist  has  any 
quantity  of  fruit  justifying  shipment 
or  city  market. 

The  fall  and  winter  apple  trade  is 
one  of  the  more  stable  market  prop- 
ositions and  may  be  handled 
more  satisfactorily  and  economically 
through  association  organization, 
where  the  crop  is  handled  subject  to 
association  rules  and  requirements 
and  sold  under  association  manage- 
ment. Some  system  of  distributing 
agency  is  necessary  in  all  lines  of 
fruit  production  in  order  to  get  a 
uniform  supply  and  a  uniform  price 
throughout  the  country.  There  is 
too  much  waste  and  too  high  a  price 
for  what  is  saved,  under  the  present 
unsystematic  handling  of  the  crop. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  northern, 
northwestern  and  northeastern  states 
comprises  the  big  fruit  interests  of 
this  country,  and  is  the  crop  that  is 
destined  to  receive  great  attention 
and  encouragement  in  the  future  de- 
velopment. The  apple  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  practically  an  all- 
year  crop.  Winter  varieties  of  ap- 
ples are  now  being  carried  over  to 
meet  the  new  crop  of  early  summer 
varieties,  not  in  large  quantities,  but 
no  doubt  will  be  made  to  satisfy 
every  demand  within  a  few  years. 

When  the  fruit-growing  districts 
of  the  United  States  become  properly 
organized  into  fruit  growers'  asso- 
ciations, with  name  and  title  of  as- 
sociation as  a  guarantee  of  quality 
on  each  package  of  the  fruit  under 
its  brand,  and  an  authorized  inspec- 
tion to  follow  these  various  associa- 
tion shipments  into  the  distributing 
markets  of  the  country,  there  will 
then  be  a  greatly  increased  consump- 
tion of  fruits.  Production  will  then 
have  to  be  increased;  the  grower 
will  receive  his  share  of  the  proceeds 
for  the  crop  he  produced;  the  neces- 
sary middleman  who  has  contributed 
toward  its  distribution  will  receive 
a  just  reward  for  his  labor;  the  con- 
sumer who  pays  all  these  various 
costs  and  expenses  will  get  the  fruits 
upon  a  basis  of  economical  cost,  bar- 
ring the  speculative  features  of 
trade,  which  cannot  be  eliminated 
wholly,  even  by  producers'  associa- 


tions in  their  efforts  to  put  their 
produce  into  the'  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  saving  of  unnecessary  waste, 
the  increase  in  production  and  the 
encouragement  of  Jarger  consump- 
tion, are  features  of  the  fruit-grow- 
ing industry  that  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  orchardists  and  land  owners 
all  over  this  country. 

Winter  Wheat  deeding 

The  recent  general  precipitation 
over  the  winter  wheat  districts  has 
been  sufficient  to  start  plowing  and 
seeding,  and  this  work  is  progress- 
ing as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  for 
ground  preparation  will  admit.  The 
protracted  drouth  and  very  dry  con- 
dition of  the  soil  during  the  month 
of  August  greatly  reduced  the  acre- 
age of  plowing  below  that  of  aver- 
age seasons.  September  usually  sees 
three-fourths  of  the  winter  wheat 
sown,  but  the  present  season  is  an 
exception.  With  favorable  weather 
conditions,  a  very  large  acreage  will 
be  sown  in  October. 

There  are  some  reasons  why  an 
increased  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
will  be  encouraged  this  fall.  The 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  corn  land  stripped  of  its 
crop,  rendering  this  ground  easy  of 
cultivation  for  winter  wheat,  will  be 
an  incentive  to  turn  this,  as  soon  as 
possible,  into  a  crop.  This  land  will 
be  in  good  tilth  for  receiving  the 
wheat,  and  at  a  very  light  expense 
of  team  power.  The  unusual  crop 
of  wheat  generally  harvested  over 
the  drouth-ruined  corn  districts  is 
an  argument  in  favor  of  wheat 
growing  as  against  holding  the  land 
for  corn  crop  next  spring. 

Some  states  are  already  reporting 
a  prospect  of  increased  winter  wheat 
acreage.  Kansas  will  use  a  larger 
acreage  no  doubt,  owing  to  its  dried- 
out  cornfields.  Missouri  and  south- 
ern Nebraska  share  in  the  same 
feeling  in  regard  to  winter  wheat 
seeding.  Wheat  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  very  best  paying  crops  in 
these  states,  under  average  weather 
conditions. 

Kansas  has  planned  an  organiza- 
tion for  furnishing  its  farmers  who 
are  in  need  of  such  help  with  seed 
wheat.  It  will  be  a  loan  for  one 
year  on  a  note  endorsed  by  the 
farmer.  This  is  regarded  as  a  great 
help  where  fifty  to  100  acres  are  to 
be  sown,  and  there  is  no  ready  cash 
to  meet  the  usual  seeding  expense. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
decided  to  continue  indefinitely  the 
potato  quarantine  against  the  British 
Isles,  Germany,  Austria  Hungary 
and  Newfoundland,  from  which  our 
main  importations  of  potatoes  come. 
The  object  of  the  quarantine  is  to 
prevent  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  the  disease  known  as  the 
potato  wart,  the  potato  canker  or 
potato  scab. 


Churches,  schools,  "  labor  unions, 
fraternal  orders  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  the  number  of  200,000  at 
least  will  be  asked  to  join  the  anti- 
tuberculosis workers  of  the  country 
in  the  observance  of  the  fourth  na- 
tional tuberculosis  day,  which  has 
been  designated  for  December  7. 


Dreaded  Cornstalk  Disease 

Now  that  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  cornstalks  prepared  and 
being  prepared  for  feed,  in  some  of 
its  varied  forms,  it  might  not  be  un- 
wise for  feeders  of  stock  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  testing  its  prussic  acid 
qualities  before  putting  the  stock 
on  full  feed  of  fodder,  or  giving 
them  the  liberty  of  the  stalkfields. 
There  has  been  in  past  years  very 
serious  loss  incurred  by  turning 
stock  into  stalk  fields  after  the  corn 
had  been  gathered. 

After  many  years  of  heavy  loss  of 
cattle,  the  discovery  was  made  that 
the  poison  was  prussic  acid,  and  that 
it  developed  under  certain  conditions 
of  growth  in  the  blades  or  leaves  of 
corn,  sorghum  and  kaffir,  and  that 
it  required  but  a  small  amount  of 
this  poison  to  kill  an  animal.  It  was 
quite  frequently  observed  in  second 
growth  of  sorghum  and  stunted  corn 
following  seasons  of  dry  weather.  It 
has  not  been  found  as  virulent  in 
fodder  or  sorghum  where  cut  and 
shocked,  and  the  fodder  perfectly 
dried  and  cured  out  before  being 
fed. 

The  present  condition  of  the  fod- 
der over  the  country  in  its  relation 
to  prussic  acid  content  is  not  yet 
known  so  far  as  reported;  neither 
has  this  poison  in  the  siloed  product 
been  defined,  so  far  as  known,  from 
a  practical  demonstration  of  feed- 
ing. The  silo  would  furnish  the  op- 
posite conditions  recommended  for 
the  destruction  of  the  poison — dry, 
windy,  bleaching  weather.  The  fa- 
tality of  the  cornstalk  disease  has 
been  observed  usually  before  the  ef- 
fects of  the  drying,  freezing  winter 
weather  has  exerted  its  curing  in- 
fluences. 

It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  good 
judgment  and  discretion  for  cattle 
owners  to  try  out  their  fodder  in  all 
its  forms  of  prepared  feed  before 
risking  a  general  and  unstinted  ra- 
tion to  the  fodder-eating  animals. 

W.  L.  Nelson,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, suggests  a  "farm  clean- 
up day."  It  is  a  good  suggestion. 
A  farm  that  looks  tidy,  has  beea 
cleaned  up,  is  much  more  attractive 
and  has  greater  value  than  one  with 
litter  in  evidence  all  around.  More 
than  this,  it  is  more  healthful.  The 
best  of  all,  a  clean-up  day  will  help 
to  develop  habits  of  thrift  and  of 
tidiness,  something  some  of  our 
farmers  stand  sorely  in  need  of. 

The  fire  season  of  the  National 
Forest  Reserves  is  practically  at  an 
end  with  less  damage  than  ever  re- 
corded. This  is  due  to  two  principal 
causes:  Partly  to  a  favorable  sea- 
son, but  more  largely  to  a  much  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  forest  ser- 
vice for  fire  prevention.  To  date 
there  have  been  approximately  2,2  60 
fires  as  against  2,470  last  year, 
while  the  area  burned  is  only  about 
60,000  acres  as  against  230,000  in 
1912  and  780,000  in  1911. 

There  were  1,44  5  farmers  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  "short  course"  at 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  college  this 
year,  compared  with  fifty-six  when 
the  work  was  inaugurated  six  years 
ago. 


Corn  Growing  Contests 

One  of  the  greatest  diflappoint- 
ents  resulting  from  the  drouth  is 
:e  blighted  prospect  of  the  boy  corn 
rowers  of  the  country.  This  array 
t  contestants  for  prizes  in  acre  corn 
•op  production  will,  in  the  aggre- 
ite,  number  thousands  of  young 
irmers,  the  best  blood  of  the  land, 
ie  men  of  tomorrow,  the  tillers,  of 
ie  soil  who  will  live  to  see  the 
resent  crop  yield  doubled,  and  pos- 
bly  trebled,  all  over  the  rich  val- 
ys  and  prairies  of  the  central  west. 

But  boys  must  sooner  or  later 
arn  the  lesson  of  crop  uncertainty 
ren  when  the  very  best  of  effort  is 
it  forth  in  cultivation  and  tillage, 
be  growing  of  crops  under  adverse 
eather  conditions  affords  the  best 
:  opportunities  for  demonstrating 
Le  value  and  need  of  observing 
ientific  methods  in  preparation  and 
indling  of  the  land.  There  will  be 
iluable  lessons  no  doubt  learned  by 
>ung  and  old  in  every  neighborhood 
here  this  boys'  acre  corn  contest 
is  been  observed. 

While  in  hundreds  of  instances 
ie  acre  contest  has,  in  whole  or 
irt,  been  ruined  by  the  excessive 
It  dry  weather,  there  remains  the 
idence  of  superior  cultivation,  the 
idisputed  proof  that  better  tillage, 
closer  observance  of  good  farming 
ill  increase  the  crop  chances  for  a 
rge  yield.  The  boys'  acre  corn 
ntest  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  the 
•eatest  educator  in  crop  work  that 

now  practiced  on  the  farm.  Its 
rtues  are  in  demonstrating  the  pos- 
bilities  of  crop  yield,  and  will  just 

certainly  set  the  standard  as  does 
e  grand  champion  steer  at  the  big 
re  stock  show  point  the  road  to  a 
tter  and  higher  type  and  condition 

beef  production. 

Organize  for  more  boys'  acre  corn 
ntests  for  1914.  A  dozen  such 
ntests  in  each  corn-growing  county 
roughout  the  corn-belt  states  is  not 
o  many.  Commercial  clubs,  farm- 
s' institutes,  bankers'  associations, 
isiness  men's  clubs,  every  form  of 
sociation  at  all  progressive  in  its 
eas  and  purposes  for  public  im- 
ovement,  can  well  afford  to  lend 
eir  influence  in  stimulating  in- 
eased  production  in  some  line  of 
op. 


American  Royal 

The  western  live  stock  interests, 
ipecially  of  the  central  western 
ates,  should  rally  in  attendance  and 
chibltlon  patronage  to  the  great 
lucational  live  stock  institution 
nown  throughout  the  live  stock 
"eeding  countries  of  the  world  as 
te  "American  Royal."  This  exhitti- 
on  association  has  become  a  breed- 
's' institute,  so  to  speak.  It  is  the 
ace  where  hundreds  of  the  most 
•ogressive  breeders  of  the  country 
)  each  year  to  take  a  post-graduate 
»urse  in  the  study  of  the  best  there 

In  type  and  breeding  quality  of 
ie  various  kinds  of  farm  animals. 

The  Kansas  City  Royal,  as  it  is 
'ten  designated,  is  the  general 
mndup  of  the  top  prize  winners  of 
ie  preater  portion  of  the  pure-bred 
■eeding  industry  of  the  1'nited 
tates.  The  big  live  stock  shows, 
ate  fairs  and  other  exhibition  in- 
vests of  the  western,  southwestern 
tid  central  western  states  of  the 
nion  recognize  the  American  Royal 


as  their  exhibition  center  and  con- 
gregate their  champions  and  grand 
Champions  in  a  test  for  candidates 
to  the  International  to  be  held  later 
at  Chicago,  November  29  to  Decem- 
ber 6,  1913. 

This  rounding  up  of  the  prize 
winners  from  practically  all  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent thing  from  the  standpoint  of 
breeders'  and  exhibitors'  study.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  for 
the  young  breeder  that  he  could  at- 
tend; it  gives  him  an  inspiration  that 
will  certainly  encourage  his  attend- 
ance at  the  International.  It  holds 
the  same  relationship  to  the  live 
stock  exhibition  industry  that  the 
high  school  does  to  the  college 
There  is  ho  feature  of  study  that 
will  more  thoroughly  and  properly 
prepare  and  fit  the  young  breeder 
for  his  work  than  to  attend  live 
stock  shows  where  he  can  see  the 
live  stock  competing  in  their  proper 
divisions  and  classifications.  Here 
he  will  see  the  various  physical  qual- 
ities, desirable  and  undesirable,  that 
go  to  make  up  the  better  types  of 
animal,  and  by  balancing  "up  the 
good  and  the  bad  points  represented 
in  each  animal,  picture  in  his  im- 
agination the  perfect  animal. 

The  American  Royal  has  been  of 
great  educational  influence,  espe- 
cially to  the  pure-bred  live  stock  in- 
dustry of  the  west  and  southwest.  It 
has  created  a  sentiment  over  the  en- 
tire southwest  range  country  for 
more  pure-bred  sires.  It  has  helped 
to  make  Kansas  City  a  breeding  cen- 
ter for  pure-bred  stock,  a  good  sales 
point  from  which  the  entire  terri- 
tory tributary  may  profit.  This  fif- 
teenth annual  Royal  show  will  be 
held  October  6  to  11,  1913,  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  the  best  dis- 
play ever  made  since  its  organiza- 
tion. 


The  American  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association  announces  that  vol- 
ume eighty  of  its  herd  book  has  been 
issued  from  its  office  at  Chicago.  It 
contains  pedigrees  of  2  0,000  bulls, 
8,000  of  which  are  bulls  numbered 
from  359001  to  367000,  and  12,000 
cows  numbered  from  115001  to 
127000.  Volume  eighty-one,  which 
has  recently  been  compiled,  will  con- 
tain pedigrees  of  20,000  Shorthorns. 
It  is  important  that  Shorthorn  breed- 
ers keep  posted  on  how  the  breed- 
ing industry  is  progressing  by  con- 
sulting the  herd  book. 


Hog  cholera  threatens  to  be  a 
greater  scourge  and  more  productive 
of  loss  this  year  than  it  was  last 
year.  The  demand  for  serum  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  The  commercial 
serum  plants  are  exhausted,  and  the 
state  plants  are  unable  to  satisfy  all 
demands.  Perhaps  some  time  our 
legislatures  will  get  wise  enough  to 
appropriate  sufficient  money  to  stay 
the  ravages  of  this  disease  instead 
of  spending  the  state's  money  on 
^ew-gaws. 


The  railroads  claim  that  their 
present  income  is  considerably  less 
than  it  was  In  1910.  They  are  mak- 
ing their  present  equipment  carry 
all  that  It  can.  They  claim  some- 
thing unit  he  done  to  increase  the 
income  ho  as  to  increase  credit  so 
that  more  extensive  equipment  may 
be  provided.  Query — Was  tho  In- 
come of  1910  adequate  for  paying 
dividends? 


Do  You  Know  that 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
WiU  Educate  Your  Child 
And  Not  Cost  You  a  Penny? 

No  matter  at  what  college:  if  a  boy 
at  Yale  or  Harvard,  at  Princeton  or 
Wisconsin;  if  a  girl  at  Wellesley  or 
Vassar,  at  Smith  or  Ann  Arbor; 
anywhere,  at  any  school  or  col- 
lege— the  finest  in  the  land. 

Over  a  thousand  girls  and  boys 
have  already  been  educated  by 
The  Ladies*  Home  Journal.  Yet  only 
very  few  people,  comparatively, 
know  of  this  remarkable  record. 

Every  prominent  college  and  musi- 
cal conservatory  has  had  its  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  pupils,  sent  there  by 
the  magazine,with  all  expenses  paid. 

It  is  part  of  the  personal  service 
back  of  The  Indies'  Home  Journal 
that  has  taken  20  years  to  build  up 
and  has  made  the  magazine  an  in- 
stitution in  American  life:  not  a 
mere  thing  of  print  and  paper,  but 
a  personal,  living  help  in  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  families. 

What  it  has  been  and  is  to  these 
thousands  it  can  be  to  you  and  your 
child,  son  or  daughter. 

If  you  arc  interested  in  knowing  how  all 
these  young  people  have  received  education, 
without  one  cent  of  expense  to  themselves, 
send  a  postal-card  of  inquiry* 


EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 
THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SOUAKE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Bigr 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  51,200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— S750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog  of  the 


Hercules 


Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 


Fremont  Power  Farming  Demonstration 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  SIX.) 


BIG  MONEY  IN  TRAPPING* 


We  are  paying;  thousands,  of 
dollars  each  year  to  trap- 
pers. Any  man  or  boy  living 
in  rural  districts  can  add 
many  a  dollar  to  hi*  earn-  ' 
ings  by  putting  in  his  spare 
moments  trapping.  Our  price  list  tells  you 
how  to  procure  the  most  money  for  your  skins.  We  save 
yni.  money  and  our  plan  of  service  and  selling  will  m;ike 
you  the  biggest  m..ney  you  have  ever  made  from  the  sale 
of  your  skins.  Write  today  f..r  price  list  and  shipping 
tags.    Address  10U6  Q  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


More  TImii  3,000  Sandwiches  W  ere  Served  Free  of  Charge  at  the  Farmers'  Barbique 


LINCOLN 

HI 

DEStR] 

IRC 

0.1 

"When  communicating  with  advertisers 
on  this  page  kindly  state  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


has  done  more  than  any  other  single 
thing  to  advance  the  cause  of  power 
farming.  Then,  never  forgetting  that 
fact,  surely  it  is  not  only  well,  but 
wise  to  consider  those  things  which 
do  not  deserve  complete  approval. 
Will  power  farming  he  any  the  worse 
for  it?    On  the  contrary. 

How  can  it  possibly  be  harmful  to 
a  plowman  to  be  advised  to  say  six 
when  his  plows  are  registering  six? 


In  brief,  the  plain  truth  sounds  bet- 
ter to  a  farmer  than  something 
rather  short  of  it.  Why  try  to  mis- 
represent facts,  even  slightly,  that 
have  such  solid  legs  to  stand  upon 
as  tractor-plowing  facts?  Malprac- 
tice of  this  kind  surely  belongs  under 
the  head  of  what  big  sister's  little 
brother  calls  "bonehead  plays." 

Everybody  took  it  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  Fremont  demon- 
stration should  be  established  as  an 
annual  event.  "You  folks  have 
started  something,"  said  the  repre- 
sentative of  another  publication  to  a 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  man,  and 
he  put  several  pounds  of  accent  on 
the  "something." 

Do  Not  Favor  a  Technical  Contest 

Naturally,  the  contest  question 
caine   u;i.     Every  participant  inter- 


viewed looked  upon  the  proposal  to 
turn  the  demonstration  into  a  con- 
test, with  disfavor.  Several  sail 
they  would  not  enter  a  contest.  A 
few  non-participants  favored  a  regu- 
lar competition.  Among  these  was 
Prof.  L.  W.  Chase  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  Winnipeg  event.  Prof.  Chase 
thought  some  sort  of  a  happy  me- 
dium might  be  struck  between  an 
out-and— out  demonstration  and  an 
out-and-out  contest.  He  believed 
that  an  event  thus  conducted  would 
do  the  farmer  the  maximum  amount 
of  good. 

Tractor  men  over  the  country  seem 
to  be  agreed  that  the  competition  at 
Winnipeg  has  suffered  because  of  the 
rigid  rules  laid  down  to  govern  it. 


'-Plour  City"  at  Fremont 

The  "Flour  City"  Makes  Friends 

at  the  Fremont  Demonstration 

Its  Merit  rests  solely  on  performance. 

40  Tractors  working  side  by  side  in  the  same  field  afforded  the  dealers 
and  farmers  present  an  opportunity  to  compare  construction  of  the  tractors 
and  the  class  of  work  done. 

THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  "FLOUR  CITY" 

•in  this  demonstration  was  an  "eye-opener"  to  those  interested  in  power  farm- 
in  The  "Flour  City"  20  H  F.  pulling  six  and  the  "Flour  City"  30  H.  P.  pull- 
in  eisht  14-inch  bottoms  in  the  Fremont  gumbo,  was  a  revelation  to  those 
p.  csent. 

It  proves  our  claim  for  reserve  power  which  was  verified  in  our  ability 
to  pull  our  full  quota  of  bottoms,  where  others  could  not.  It  proved  our  claim 
that  by  reason  of  peculiar  design  and  construction  the  "Flour  City"  can  pro- 
duce more  power  with  less  weight  than  any  tractor  on  the  market. 

Tf  you  are  interested,  ask  some  one  who  was  there  and  get  an  unbiased 
opinion.    If  you  are  interested,  send  for  our  catalog. 

KINNARD-HAINES  CO.,  844  44th  Ave.  No.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Tk-actors  of  All  Types  and  Makes  were  There  Working  Side  by  Side 


On  Thursday  Sixty-five  Acre  were  Plowed  in  Less  than  Three  Hours 
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[en  who  appear  to  know  charge  that 
Is  possible  for  an  operator  tho- 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  regula- 
ions  to  take  a  mediocre  machine 
hrough  the  Canadian  contest  and 
ome    out    with    a    good  scoring, 
vhereas,   a   good   operator   not  so 
amiliar  with  the  rules  may  take  a 
;ood  machine  through  and  emerge 
with   a  comparatively   bad  record. 
These  men  believe  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  set  of  engineers  to  lay 
lown  a  standard  and  pronounce  it 
:he  perfection  in  construction  toward 
which    tractor    builders    must  ap- 
proach  impossible  because  so  many 
of    the    best     engineers  disagree 
widely  as  to  what  perfect  construc- 
tion is. 

However  this  question  may  be  de- 
cided, there  is  no  doubt  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  thousands  who  saw  the 
demonstration  at  Fremont  are  de- 
sirous of  seeing  it  repeated  next 
year. 

Manufacturers  That  Took  Part 
The    following    manufecturers  of 
tractors  and  plows  participated  in  the 
demonstration: 

American  Gas  Engine  company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  one  "Weber"  trac- 
tor. 

Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Co., 
Mansfield,  O.,  two  "Aultman  &  Tay- 
lor" tractors. 

Avery  company,  Peoria,  111.,  three 
"Avery"  tractors. 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  company,  Racine, 
Wis.,  two  "Case"  tractors. 

Emerson  Brantingham  Implement 
company,  Rockford,  111.,  two  "Big-4" 
tractors. 

Hackney  Manufacturing  company, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  two  "Hackney  Auto- 
Plows." 

Hart-Parr  company,  Charles  City, 
la.,  three  "Hart-Parr"  tractors. 

Holt  Manufacturing  company,  Pe- 
oria, 111.,  three  "Holt-Caterpillar" 
tractors. 

International   Harvester  company, 


Cash 
or 

Easy 
I  Terms 


Mini 


Let  me  send  you  an 
engine  to  earn  its  own 
cost,  working  for  you, 
as  you  take  time  to  pay 
for  it.  I  make  no  extra 
charge  for  Easy  Terms. 


Lerosene,Gasoline  &  6as 

Made  in  sizes,  1%,  2,  4,  6,  8,  11,  12,  15,  20,  25,  30  and  40  H-P. 

Stationary,  Skidded,  Mounted,  and  Sawrig  Styles. 

Sold  only  Direct  Irom  Factory  to  User  at 
Strictly  Factory  Prices,  saving  to 
Users  'X  to  yz  usual  prices. 

My  New  Book  tella  the  inside  of  engine 
selling, as  -well  as  manufacturing.  It  gives 
my  "Live  and  Let  Live"  prices,  and  shows 
how  you  can  buy  on  any  reasonable  terms 
to  make  you  sate  and  satisfied.   Write  me ,  to-day. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO 


No  need  now 
to  pay  a  double  price 
for  a  good  engine,  or  to  take 
a  poor,  or  doubtful  one  lor  any 
price.  Every  WITTE  goes  out  under 

6Q  Days  Free  Trial 
5 "Year  Guarantee 

I  don't  consider  any  sale  closed  until  the  engine  has 

made  good — sold  itself  under  actual  test  in  the  user's  hands.  Under 
my  New  Plan,  you  are  sure  of  knowing  what  any  engine  ought  to  do, 
besides  knowing  what  my  engine  can  do,  before  you  finally  decide  to 
buy.  My  factory  is  one  of  three  of  the  first  ones  in  America,  making  success- 
ful gasoline  and  kerosene  engines.  For  27  years  the  WITTE  has  always 
proved  itself  reliable— easy  to  understand  and  run— steady  power,  and  small 
fuel  consumption.  No  gas  or  oil  engine  can  out-last  the  WITTE,  and  very, 
very  few,  of  them  can  work  on  so  little  fuel. 

Let  me  show  you  how  you  can  make  good  money  out  of  a  WITTE 
Engine,  right  on  your  place. 


Send 
TODAY 

FORTHIS 

Free, 


ED.  H.  WITTE,  wiw| 


Oakland  Ave.,     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Chicago,  111.-  three  "Mogul"  and  one  ' 
"Titan"  tractors. 

Kinnard-Haines  company,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn.,  two  "Flour  City"  trac- 
tors. 

Leader  Engine  company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  four  "Leader"  trac- 
tors. 

Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery 
company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  three 
"Twin  City"  tractors. 

M.  Rumely  company,  LaPorte,  Ind., 
two  "Oil-Pull"  tractors. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  O.,  one 
"Russell"  tractor. 

Wallis  Tractor  company,  Racine, 
Wis.,  two  "Wallis"  tractors. 

Ward  Tractor  company,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  two  "Ward"  tractors. 

The  following  plow  manufacturers 
were  represented:  John  Deere  Plow 
ccmpany,  Moline,  111.;  Case-Sattley 


The  Sioux  City  Interstate  Fair 


THE  inter-state  live  stock 
show  at  Sioux  City,  which 
was  held  the  week  begin- 
ning September  15,  differed 
little  from  previous  Sioux 
City  shows.  It  was,  perhaps,  more 
of  a  live  stock  show  and  less  of  a 
race  meet  than  previously.  A  week's 
good  weather  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity for  liberal  attendance,  which 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try took  advantage  of.  It  may  be 
Kaid  that  the  fair  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful one. 

The  dominating  feature  of  the  week 
was  the  cattle  show  and  that  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  in  particular.  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin  contributed 
herds  of  that  breed  in  such  numbers 
as  to  make  it  rather  a  better  exhibit 
all  around  than  that  which  was  held 
at.  the  late  Iowa  state  fair.  There 
was,  however,  nothing  of  a  sensa- 
tional sort  among  the  exhibits,  and 
Judge  E.  K.  Sllllman  of  Colo,  In., 
had  no  serious  crises  to  pass  on.  The 
younger  cattle  were  shown  In  quite 
large  numbers  and  of  a  sort  that  pre- 
sent great  promise  for  the  excellence, 
of  western  Shorthorns  when  they 
have  attained  their  maturity.  The 
herds  of  Aberdeen  Angus  and  Ilere- 


fords  were  those  which  have  been 
making  the  circuit  of  state  fairs  and 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
ceived mention  in  this  paper.  There 
was  but  one  herd  each  of  Polled 
Durhams  and  Red  Polls,  no  Gallo- 
ways, no  Jerseys  and  two  herds  of 
Holstein  Friesians. 

Occupying  as  it  does  the  center  of 
a  great  hog  producing  territory, 
Sioux  City  attracted  an  exhibit  of 
slightly  more  than  a  thousand  head 
of  Duroc  -  Jerseys,  Poland  -  Chinas, 
Chester  Whites,  Hampshiros,  Berk- 
shires  and  Yorkshires.  Giving  con- 
sideration to  the  point  of  high  merit, 
It  must  truthfully  be  said  that  the 
show  was  not  up  to  a  high  standard 
in  most  breeds.  The  Chester  Whites 
were  present  in  greater  numbers  than 
last  year  and  each  other  breed 
showed  lesser  numbers  It  is  a  credit 
to  breeders  of  Chester  Whites 
that  they  have  also  shown  marked 
advancement,  in  the  meritorious  and 
desirable  points  of  the  breed.  Their 
enterprise  and  enthusiasm  Is  aecom 
plMMllg  much  and  a  continuance  rnn- 
not  fall  to  make  this  breed  n  wnrtn 
competitor  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 
I  lar  breeds  of  swine  within  a  limited 
number  of  years.  While  the  llamp- 
shlres  presented  a  fairly  good  show- 


Plow  company,  Racine,  Wis.;  J.  I. 
Case  Plow  works,  Racine,  Wis.; 
Gale  Mfg.  company,  Albion,  Mich.; 
Moline  Plow  company,  Moline,  111.; 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  company,  South 
Bend,  Ind.;  Parlin  &  Orendorff 
Plow  Co.,  Canton,  111. 

Complete  information  and  descrip- 
tions regarding  any  one  or  all  of  the 
tractors  and  plows  exhibited  at  Fre- 
mont by  the  above  manufacturers 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  editor 
of  this  paper  or  direct  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 


$4  UP 

WOOD 

or 
STEEL 

Immense  purchases  of  raw  material 
enables  us  to  make  these  low  prices. 
Shipments  made  within  a  day.  Twen- 
ty-five year  guarantee.  Also  stor- 
age tanks,  dip  tanks,  grain  bins,  hog 
troughs  and  fountains,  tank  heaters, 
metal  culverts,  underground  gasoline 
storage  tanks,  etc. 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Western  Tank  &  Silo  Company 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


"THE  BEST  BY  TEST" 

A  Wallis  Fuel-Save 
Tractor  Pulling  J.  I. 
Case  Power  Lift  4,  6 
and  8  Bottom  Engine 
Gang  Plows  at 

FREMONT,  NEB., 

Demonstrated  that 
Both  Tractor  and 
Plows  were  Superior 
to  all  others  exhibited 


Before  buying  nil  fennera 
Intereeted  ■tumid  writ*  tor. 


Wiillis  I'liM-HiivIng  TMM tor  cir- 
cular, Weill*  Praetor  <  <>..  i*i»- 
dne,  w  is.  Ueo  requeet  »  eopy 
of  the  eon  large  Illustrated  cat> 

Itlog,  now  on  (lie  press. 


.1.   I.   <'iim'     limine  GilllK-I'loW 

circular  which  deocrlbea  the 
power  lift  ettechnent,  ■  c,i<-.ii' 

UlbOr  snver.  J.  I.  Oise  I'loW 
Works.   ItiKlne,  Wis. 
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The  Sweepstakes 
Gas  Tractor 


OilPull  Records  Are  Best 

We  want  to  send  you  Folder  No.  290.  It  shows  how  all  other  tractors 
in  two  great  motor  trials  at  Winnipeg  fell  short  of  OilPull  records.  Let 
the  best  tractor  judges  in  America  help  pick  your  tractor.         _  > 

Cheapest  Fuel— Little  Of  It 

The  Rumely  OilPull  Tractor  is  the  only  tractor  that  has  the  famous 

Secor-  Higgins  Oil-Fuel  System. 

This  system  positively  gives  the  steadiest  speed  for  belt  work  you  can 
get  in  a  gas  tractor.  It  cuts  the  amount  of  fuel  used  by  feeding  exactly 
what  the  work  calls  for,  no  ma':ter  how  the  load  changes.  And  it  is  the 
only  system  that  lets  you  use  the  cheapest  kerosene  all  the  time — light 
load  or  heavy — summer  or  winter. 

The  OilPull  means  low  fuel  cost  and  low  wear-and-tear  cost.  The 
best  known  farm  tractor  in  the  world — over  3,000  in  profitable  use. 

There's  only  one  OilPull— Rumely,  LaPorte. 

Another  Kerosene  Engine 

The  Falk  Kerosene  Engine  (stationary  and  portable,  3  to  20  horsepower)  is  the 
only  farm  engine  with  the  Secor-Higgins  System — the  best  workmanship  ever  put 
into  a  little  engine. 

The  Rumely  lines  are  complete — gasoline  tractors  and  engines — plows,  balers,  silage 
cutters,  shellers,  and  all  kinds  of  power  machinery. 

Get  these  free  booh:   "Power  Farming"  and  the  Folk  Data-Book  No.  118.  Ask  oar  dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 


(Lincoln,  Neb. 


(Incorporated) 
Power' Farming  Machinery 


Des  Moines,  la. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
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Silo  of  Clear  Fir 
40    to  60  #  saving 

We  furnish  complete,  a 
silo  of  finest  fir  at  an  amaz- 
ing savin*,'.  Stavesareclear 
one-piece  fir.  No  sap  or 
knots.  Last  for  years  and 
years.    Seattle  Silos  have 

Improved  Swinging 
Doors 

Never  stick  or  bind.  Never 
have  to  be  lifted.  Swing  in 
or  out  readily.  Door  bars 
form  ladder  from  which 
hoops  can  be  tightened. 
When  silos  are  ordered 
without  additional  lumber 
to  make  a  full  car,  we  can 
v  usually  arrange  to  (ret  you 
carload  rates.  Write  for 
special  offer  to  one 
farmer  ia  each  town- 


Here  is  where  we  differ  from  others — 
we  are  producers  as  well  as  manufacturers 

Since  we  began  our  revolutionizing  policy  of  selling  users 
direct,  many  others  would  like  it  to  appear  that  they  are  giv- 
ing buyers  the  same  opportunity. 

Here  is  the  difference:  We  are  not  wholesalers,  nor  jobbers, 
nor  merely  mill  owners.    Every  piece  of  lumber 
and  millwork  produced  in  our  mills  comes  from 
forests  owned  by  us. 

Save  40%  to  60% 

Get  lumber  of  better  quality 

We  own  billions  of  feet  of  standing  timber  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Colum- 
bia. Do  our  own  cutting,  logging,  railroading. 
Operate  six  great  mills.  Our  output  is  20  to  30 
carloads  per  day. 

Quick  delivery — Satisfaction  guaranteed 

We  fill  all  orders  within  24  to  48  hours.  Seven 
railroads  rush  shipments  to  you.  Delivery  is  made 
within  an  average  of  two  weeks.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  delivered  prices.    Better  still  send  list  of 
materials  for  estimate.    Mail  the  coupon  today. 

HEWITT -LEA-FUNCK  CO. 

460  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 
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Name 


1  am  planning  to  build  as  follows: 


ing,  the  competitions  of  the  ring  in- 
cluded but  one  professional  show 
herd,  all  the  other  exhibitors  being 
local  breeders,  many  of  whom 
brought  out  some  highly  desirable 
animals.  Among  these  was  Roy  E. 
Fisher  of  Winside,  Neb.,  and  the  only 
representative  of  the  state  showing 
this  breed.  The  Poland-China  show 
would  have  been  an  exclusive  Iowa 
one  had  it  not  been  for  Robert  A. 
Schug  of  Coleridge,  Neb.,  who  was 
the  only  Nebraska  Poland-China 
breeder  represented.  Nebraska  Du- 
roc-Jersey  breeders,  however,  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  show.  W.  B. 
Albertson  of  Lincoln,  William  Mor- 
gan of  Wayne,  J.  T.  Overboe  of  Allen, 
Robert  Pritchard  of  Carroll,  W.  W. 
Robbins  of  Lyons  and  E.  D.  Robbins 
of  Lyons  were  present  and  captured 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  ribbons. 

Cattle  Department 

tihurthorn  Awards 

Bulls  3  Years  Old  or  Over— First,  Hard- 
ing on  Villas©  .ueiimarli;  second,  Farmer 
is  arm  on  i_>aybreaii;  imra,  McMillan  on 
ran-  Knight  2d.  .bull  I  Years  Ora  ana 
under  3— .first,  Haraing  on  Gioster  Fash- 
ion,; second,  Burge  on  silver  Sultan;  uurd, 
oacKson  on  .rnue  oi  Avon,  senior  i  cal- 
ling Bull — First,  farmer  Farm  on  Corner 
toione;  seconu,  oiaif  on  pride  of  m&in 
Bawn;  tnu'u,  i_.ee  on  BannocK.  Button. 
Junior  Yeaning,  Bull— jj'iist,  Burge  on  Cru- 
sauer;  second,  ivicaviillaii  on  iviarert  i-ie- 
mieir;  third,  i-.ee  on  Victoria  s  i-ang.  oen- 
lor  .Bull  can— rust  Saunuera  on  uumuei- 
land  ±ype;  secona,  caunuers  on  ^um- 
oerland  Again;  tnud,  nailer  on  Baron » 
Buttertly.  junior  Bull  Calf— First,  Farmer 
uarm  on  Bavender  Buiie;  secona,  ba  aim- 
ers on  Marcus  Cumberland;  uuid,  jt>ur0e 
on  Victory  oi  Wayside.  Cow  3  iears  uiu 
or  Over— First,  Brown  on  irene  Aivaion, 
second,  Bee  on,  Baay  Adeiaiae;  uuiu, 
r-JUer  on  Royal  Queen.  Cow  2  iears  om 
or  Undeii  3 — mist,  narmer  u  arm  on  Plea- 
sant lYLildrea;  seconu,  naming  on  iviax- 
walton  Missie;  una,  orown  on  Cnxisa)uei. 
senior  leaning  neiier — Furst  .calmer 
i;arm  on  muyiun  Anna;  second,  xi<na- 
mg  on  Ductless  Gioster;  third,  sauouers 
on  81st  Duchess  oi  Gioster.  junior  lear- 
iing  ±ieii'ar— n  irst  laimer  Farm  on  .Lan- 
caster Buchess  ith;  second,  iiartung  on 
v  mage  Flower  7th.;  third,  Brown,  on  L,au- 
rene.  Senior  Hailer  Caii—First,  riaruing 
on  Augustus  Bitn;  second,  Burge  on  Sil- 
ver Mysie;  third,  Farmer  1'aiai  on  V.iiase 
.Diythesome.  Junior  neiier  caix-.fc.rst, 
-raiding  on  Fond  Fame;  second,  Haraing 
on  Village  Flora  3d;  thud,  Brown  on 
.^aurel.  Senior  Champion  Bull— narding 
on  Gioster  Fashion,  junior  Champion 
Bull— Saunders  on  Cumberland  iype. 
senior  Champion  Cow-i'armer  Farm  on 
x-leasant  Mildred.  Junior  Champion  Cow 
—warmer  Farm  on  Eancas<.er  Buchess 
7th.  Grand  Champion.  Cow— Farmer  farm 
on  Lancaster  Buchess  7th.  Aged  Herd- 
First,  Harding  on  herd  headed  by  Anoka 
.f  ashion;  second,  Farmer  Farm  on  herd 
headed  by  Daybreak;  third,  Brown  on 
herd  headed  by  Village  Sultan.  Young 
Herd — First,  Saunders  on  herd  headed 
by  Cumberland  Type;  second,  Farm  err 
Farm  on  herd  headed  by  Corner  Ston; 
third,  Harding  on  herd  headed  by  Fond 
Lavender.  Calf  Hlerd — First*  Saunders 
on  herd  headed  by  Cumberland  Type;  sec- 
ond, Harding  on  herd  headed  by  Fond 
Lavender;  third,  Burge  on  herd  headed 
by  Cromwell.  Get  of  Sire— First,  Saund- 
ers on  get  of  Cumberland's  Last;  second, 
Harding  on  the  get  of  Villager;  third, 
Farmer  Farm  on  the  get  of  Superb.  Pro- 
duce of  Cow — First,  Farmer  Farm  on  the 
produce)  of  Lancaster  Duchess  3d;  second, 
Harding  on  the  produce  of  Flower  Girl; 
third,  Brown  on,  the  produce  of  Laura 
Marshall. 

Aberdeen  Angus  Awards 

Bull  3  Years  Old  or  Over— First,  Mc- 
Henry  on  Erwin  C.  Bull  2  Years*  Old  or 
Under  3 — First,  Escher  on  Prince  Felzer; 
second,  Caldwell  on  Kihoga;  third,  An- 
derson on  Enus  3d.  Senior  Yearling  Bull 
—First,  Caldwell  on  Ebony  of  A.  3d;  sec- 
ond, Anderson  on  Prove  2d;  third,  Mc- 
henry on  Quality  Prince  2d.  Junio^ 
Yearling  Bull — First,  McHenry  on  En- 
right;  second,  Caldwell  on  Quartermaster 
Ito;  third,  Anderson  on  Enus  4th.  Senior 
Bull  Calf— First,  Caldwell  on  Black  Cap 
Star;  second,  Anderson  on  Prince  of 
Elchies;  third,  Escher  on  King  Earl. 
Junior  Bull  Calf— First,  Anderson;  sec- 
ond, Anderson.  Cow  3  Years  Old  or  Over 
—First,  McHenry  on  Black  Cap  McHenry 
SSth;  second,  Anderson  on  Pride  of  Black- 
stone  3d;  third.  Escher  on  Blackbird 
Perfection  3d.  Cow  2  Years  Old  or  Un- 
der 3— First,  McHenry  on  Pride  McJ 
Henry  100th;  second,  Anderson  on  Key 
on  Indianapolis;  third,  Caldwell  on  Black 
Bird  Chloe.  Senior  Yearling  Heifer- 
First,  McHenry  on  Pride  McHenry  109th; 
second,  Caldwell  on  Erito  C. ;  third, 
Escher  on  Ebba.  Junior  Yearling  Heifer 
—First,  McHenry  on  Pride  McHenry 
]12trt;  second,  Anderson  on  Jilt  62d;  third. 
Fs^her  on  Pride  Etta  2d.  Senior  Heifer 
Calf— Fir«t.  Anderson  on  Eulima  28th; 
second,  Caldwell  on  Eritas;  third.  Escher 
on  Envious  Maiden.    Junior  Heifer  Calf- 


First,  Anderson  on  Jilt  7th;  second,  Es- 
cher on  Blue  Blood  Lady;  third,  Caldwell 
on  Pride  Cap  Lady  7th.  Senior  Champion 
Bull— McHenry  on  Erwin  C.  Junior 
Champion  Bull— Caldwell  on  Ebon.»  of 
A.  3d.  Grand  Champion  Bull— McHenry 
on  Erwin  C.  Senior  Champion  Cow^. 
McHenry  on  Black  Cap  MeHenty  8Sth. 
Junior  Champion  Cow— McHenry  on  Priu> 
McHenry  109th.  Grand  Champion  Lo*\ 
McHenry  on  Black  Cap  McHenry  c8th. 
Aged  Herd— First,  McHenry  on  herd 
headed  by  Erwin  C. ;  second,  Ande.soa 
on  herd  headed  by  Enus  3d;  third,  Ander- 
son on  herd  headed  by  Kihoga.  Voun , 
Herd— First,  Anderson  on  heid  headed 
by  Provo  2d;  second,  Escher  on  neiu 
headed  by  Enright;  third,  McHenry  on 
herd  headed  by  Quality  Prince  2d.  cat 
nerd — First,  Anderson  on  herd  neautu 
by  Lcid  Melamere;  second,  Escner  o.i 
herd  headed  by  King  Earl;  thb  d,  Mc- 
Henry on  herd  headed  by  Brewster  on 
Denison.  Get  of  Sire — First,  Anuerson 
on  get  of  Bonnie  Ben  Royal;  seconu, 
McHenry  on  get  of  Baden  Lad;  thira, 
Caldwell  on  get  of  Undulata  Black  (jo,** 
lto.  Produce  of  Cow— First,  Caldwe.l  on 
produce  of  Quietdale;  second,  Escher  on 
produce  of  Pride  McHenry  47th;  third, 
.undersoil  on  produce  of  Pride  of  Eilch.ej 
10th. 

Hereford  Awards 

Bull  3  Years  Old  or  Over— First,  Har.ij 
on  Prince  Perfection;,  second,  Tow  un 
Byron  Fairfax.  Bull  2  Years  Old  ana 
Under  3 — None  shown.  Senior  Year.ing 
Bull— First,  Harris  on  Repeater  Via; 
second,  Harris  on  Gay  Bad  9th;  th.ra,  i 
Cassady  &  Son  on  Golden  Bad.  J  unio.- 
Yearling  Bull1— First,  Tow  on  Fairv.cn 
Prince;  second,  Hands  on  Gay  Laa  1/i.h; 
third,  Engle  on  Beau  Blanchard  J  union 
Senior  Bull  Calf— First,  Harris  on  Gay 
Lad  16th;  second,  Harris  on  Repeater 
9th;  third,  Tow  on  Standard  4th.  Junior 
Bull  Calf— First,  Tow  on  Distinction  4m; 
second,  Harris  on  Gay  Lad  23d;  third, 
Tow  on  Disturber  Jr.  Cow  3  Years  Old  or 
Over— First,  Tow  on  Disturber's  Lassie  5th; 
second,  'r'ow  on  Muss  Bray.  Cow  2  Years 
Old  and  Under  3— First,  Harris  on  Hai  r,.s' 
Princess  215th;  second,  Tow  on  Defender's 
Last;  third,  Harris  on  Disturber's  Lassie 
5th.  Senior  Yearl.ng  Heifer — First,  rio.v 
on  Disturber's  Lassie  5th;  second,  Har.ij 
on  Miss  Repeater  nth;  third,  Tow  on  D.s- 
turber's  Lassie  6th.  Junior  Yeailn0' 
Heifer— First,  Harris  on  Miss  Gay  Bad 
7th;  second,  Tow  on  Disturber's  Las. so 
7th;  third,  Tow  on  Disturber's  Lassie 
8th.  Senior  Heifer  Calf— First,  Ha.  us 
on  Miss  Gay  Lad  15th;  second,  Harris 
on  Miss  Gay  Lad  16th;  third,  Tow  on 
Lady  Stannard.  Junior  Heifer  Calf- 
First,  Harrial  on  Miss  Perfection  6th;  sec- 
ond, Engle  on  Lady  Excellence;  thi.d, 
Engle  on  Sunny  Susie.  Senior  Champion 
Bull — Harris  on  Prince  Perfection,  junior 
Champion  Bull— Harris  on  Re,  ea  er  Uh. 
Grand  Champion  Bull — Harris  u  l.e- 
peater  7th.  Senior  Champion  Cow— Har- 
ris on  Harris'  Princess  215th.  Jan  or 
Champion  Cow— Harris  on  Miss  Repeater 
11th.  Grand  Champion  Cow-^Harris  on 
Miss  Repeater  11th.  Aged  He.  d— First, 
Harris  on  herd  headed  by  Prince  Perfec- 
tion; second,  Tow  on  herd  headed  by  By- 
ron Fairfax.  Young  Heid— First,  Ha.ris 
on  herd  headed  by  Repeater  7th;  second, 
Tow  on  herd  headed  by  Fairview  Pr.nee; 
third,  Engle  on  herd  headed  by  Laa 
Blanchard  2d.  Calf  Herd— First,  Tow  on 
herd  headed  by  Stannard  15th;  second, 
Harris  on  herd  headed  by  Gay  Lad  15th; 
third,  Engle  on  herd  headed  by  Carlos 
Blanchard.  Get  of  Sire— First,  Harris  on 
get  of  Repeater;  second,  Tow  on  get  of 
Disturber;  third,  Engle  on  get  of  Beau 
Blanchard.  Produce  of  Cow— First,  Har- 
ris on  produce  of  Harris'  Princess  31st; 
second,  Harris  on  produce  of  Pretty  Las- 
sie; third,  Cassady  on  produce  of  L  ly 
Morrison. 

Holstein  Awards 

Bull  3  Years  Old  or  Oyer— Iowana 
Farms.  Bull  2  Years  Old  or  Under  3— 
First,  Iowana  Farms;  second,  McMillan 
&  Sons.  Bull  Calf— First,  second  and 
third,  Iowana  Farms.  Cow  3  Years  Old 
or  Over— First  and  third,  Iowana 
Farms;  second,  McMillan  &  Sons.  Heifer 
2  Years  Old  and  Under  3— First  and  sec- 
ond, Iowana  Farms;  third,  McMillan  & 
Sons.  Heifer  1  Year  Old  and  Under- 
First,  second  and  third,  Iowana  Farms. 
Heifer  Calf— First,  second  and  third, 
Iowana  Farms. 

Swine  Department 

Duroc  Awards 

Boar  2  Years  Old  or  Over— First,  Wei- 
land  &  Gordon  on  Missouri  Model  Top; 
second,  Seaman  on  Manager;  third. 
Veenker  on  A  Wonder.  Boar  18  Months 
Old  and  Under  24— First,  Gruis  on  A  Won- 
der Jr. ;  second,  Weiland  &  Gordon  on 
Model  Top  Jim;  third,  Campton  on  Duke 
Muncie.  Boar  12  Months  Old  and  Un- 
der IS— First,  Veenker  on  Model  Chief  Jr.; 
second,  Pritchard  on  King-  of  KingyJ 
third,  Overboe  on  Maple  Leaf  Golden 
Model.  Boar  6  Months  Old  and  Under  -12 
—First,  Pritchard;  second,  Morgan;  third, 
Lynn.  Boar  Under  6  Months  Old— First, 
Steele  &  Son;  second,  Weiland  &  Gordon; 
third,  Henderson.  Sow  2  Years  Old  or 
Over — First,  Moen  on  Lasy  A  Wonder; 
second,  Weiland  &  Gordon  on  Golden 
Queen;  third,  Reisser.  Sow  18  Months 
Old  and  Under  24— First,  AVeiland  &  Gor- 
don on  Golden  Mabel;  second,  Weiland 
&  Gordon.  Sow  12  Months  Old  and  Un- 
der 18 — First.  Weilahd  &  Gordon  on 
Crimson  Beauty;  second,  Veenker;  third, 
Weiland  &  Gordon.  Sow  6  Months  Old 
and  Under  12— First,  Albertson;  second, 
Lynn;  third,  Lynn.  Sow  Under  6  Month; 
—First,  Weiland  &  Gordon;  second.  Camp- 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  :  : 


To  the  Catbird 

Delicate  and  downy  throat, 
shaped  for  pure,  melodious  note; 
Silvery  wings  of  softest  gray. 
Bright  eyes  glancing  every  way, 
Graceful  outline,  motion  free- 
Types  of  perfect  harmony. 

I  have  heard  you  tell  a  tale 

Tender  as  the  nlghtengale, 

Sweeter  than  the  early  thrush 

Pipes  at  daydawn  from  the  bush, 

W  ake  once  more  the  liquid  strain 

That  you  poured  like  music-rain 

When,  last  night,  in  the  sweet  weather. 

You  and  I  were  out  together. 

Unto  whom  two  notes  are  given, 
One  of  earth,  and  one  of  heaven; 
Were  it  not  a  shameful  tale 
That  the  earth  note  should  prevail? 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  love  us, 
For  the  sake  of  God  above  us, 
Each  and  all  should  do  their  best 
To  make  music  for  the  rest. 
So  will  I  no  more  reprove, 
Though  the  chiding  be  In  love, 
Uttering  harsh  rebuke  to  you— 
That  were  inharmonious,  too. 


An  indescribably  lovely  med- 
ley of  song,  broken  by  a  harsh 
"me-ow,"  then  continuing  in  rippling 
sweetness.  No,  it  is  not  a  cat  among 
a  flock  of  different  kinds  of  birds, 
but  one  lone,  little  catbird,  swaying 
on  a  branch  of  the  lilac  bush — a  trim 
little  slate-gTay  fellow,  with  a  black 
cap  on  his  head  and  a  long,  black 
tail,  which  he  flips  about  like  a 
wren.  He  is  an  intelligent  bird,  and 
the  mischief  in  his  sharp,  black  eyes 
is  almost  human.  He  is  human  in 
this  also — that  he  is  not  so  wicked 
as  he  seems  to  be.  He  has  lots  of 
good  qualities  that  you  can  only 
learn  about  through  close  acquaint- 
ance. He  is  a  very  charitable  bird. 
If  the  parents  of  a  nest  full  of  little 
ones  are  killed,  the  neighbor  cat- 
birds will  feed  the  little  ones  and 
care  for  them  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  look  out  for  themselves. 
And  this  is  quite  a  job,  too,  when 
you  consider  what  appetites  young 
birds  have.  But  he  loves  to  startle 
us  humans,  and  you  can  almost  hear 
him  chuckle  when,  after  charming 
use  with  his  beautiful  song,  he  cuts 
It  short  with  a  harsh  cat  call. 

The  catbird  builds  its  nest  among 
the  bushes,  preferably  by  the  way- 
side, though  you  are  likely  to  find 
a  catbird  nest  at  any  time  in  your 
berry  bushes.  In  the  spring  they 
live  almost  entirely  on  insects,  but 
along  In  the  summer  they  acquire  a 
taste  for  fruit,  especially  cherries, 
strawberries,  currants  and  the  wild 
berries.  Then  Mr.  Catbird's  earl  iff 
bug-eating  benefits  are  forgotten 
and  he  is  scolded  as  a  thief.  Per- 
haps he  does  more  harm  than  good: 
some  people  claim  be  does,  and  It  a 
hard  question  to  decide,  but  you  can 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
part-lent,  Twentieth  Century 
Parmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


always  try  the  same  plan  with  him 
that  has  been  found  so  successful 
with  the  robin — plant  a  few  mul- 
berry bushes.  All  birds  prefer  them 
to  the  finest  cherries,  and  while  he 
is  enjoying  the  mulberries  himself, 
he  will  be  catching  worms  and  ants 
for  the  little  ones,  as  the  young  cat- 
birds are  always  kept  upon  a  purely 
insect  diet.  THE  EDITOR. 


Little  Hen  and  Big  Mother  Hen 

The  Little  Red  Hen  scratched  con- 
tentedly in  the  sand,  now  and  then 
giving  vent  to  a  pleased  cluck,  cluck, 
when  she  discovered  a  morsel  a  lit- 
tle plumper  and  more  juicy  than  the 
last. 

Bobby  sat  flat  on  the  hard,  cool 
earth,  legs  crossed,  head  down,  eyes 
bright.  "Little  Red  Hen,"  he  said, 
"go  and  lay  your  egg." 

"Cluck,  cluck!"  The  Little  Red 
Hen  flapped  her  wings,  put  her  head 
on  one  side  and  looked  up  with 
twinkling  eyes,  then  went  on  with 
her  scratching,  as  if  to  say,  "Ah,  but 
it's  my  dinner  time  now." 

Every  day  when  the  Little  Red 
Hen  layed  her  egg  it  was  beaten  to 
a  froth,  a  spoonful  of  sugar  added 
and  the  glass  filled  with  rich,  col  J 
milk  for  Bobby  to  drink,  because  he 
was  in  a  great  hurry  to  become  a 
man,  and  his  mother  said  that  was 
one  of  the  things  that  would  help 
him  along  more  quickly. 

"Cluck,  cluck!" 

The  Little  Red  Hen  stopped  her 


scratching  and  held  one  graceful 
foot  high  in  the  air,  as  the  Big  Yel- 
low Hen  and  her  full  dozen  small 
chicks — every  one  a  downy  ball — 
came  around  the  corner  of  the  barn. 

"Cluck,  cluck,"  said  the  mother 
hen. 

"Peep,  peep,"  came  from  every  one 
of  the  tiny  golden  balls. 

Straight  across  to  where  the  Lit- 
tle Red  Hen  stood  they  came,  and 
Big  Mother  Hen  began  her  work'  of 
scratching  and  hunting  for  some 
choice  bits  for  her  fcabies  to  eat. 

With  a  proud  toss  of  her  head, 
the  Little  Red  Hen  turned  and 
walked  slowly  away. 

Presently  Bobby's  mother  came 
out  and  began  to  drop  big  pats  of 
steaming  yellow  dough  about,  and 
the  Big  Yellow  Hen  and  the  twelve 
small  yellow  balls  crowded  flutter- 
ingly  about,  with  glad  little  wiggles 
and  cries,  and  a  great  flapping  of 
wings.  It  seemed  to  Bobby  some  of 
them  fairly  stood  on  the  heads  of 
the  others  they  were  in  such  a  hurry. 

"I  don't  blame  them,"  he  laughed, 
"if  they  like  it  half  as  well  as  I 
like  my  egg.  Mother,  the  Little  Red 
Hen  was  cross  because  the  Big 
Mother  Hen  came  and  drove  her  off. 
I'm  afraid  she  won't  lay  me  an  egg 
today." 

Then,  around  the  corner,  came  a 
cut-cut-ca-da-cut,  and  the  Little  Red 
Hen  stood  flapping  her  wings  and 
swelling  her  throat,  while  she  looked 
straight  at  Bobby  as  if  to  say,  "I've 
done  my  part;  now  you  do  yours. 
Go  and  find  it." 

LOU  D.  STEARNS. 


Brooklyn's  Famous  Cat 
Peter  is  a  large,  yellow  cat  that 
has  been  a  pet  of  one  of  the  fire 
houses  for  many  years,  according  to 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  so  perfect 
are  his  qualifications  for  a  fireman's 
license  that  he  has  been  adopted  as 
a  regular  member  of  the  depart- 
ment. At  sliding  the  firemen's  pole 
Peter  ranks  first,  making  the  descent 


Picture  Contest  No.  6 


You  are  each  expected  to  write  a 
four-line  verse  about  this  picture. 
The  two  Children  writing  the  best 
verses  about,  thin  picture  will  each 
receive  a  hook  as  a  prize.  Write 
plainly  In  ink,  giving  your  name,  ad- 
dress and  age.  and  send  the  verse  to 
Picture  Contest  Kdltor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha.    In  award- 


ing the  prizes,  coiiHidernt  Ion  will  be 
taken  not  only  of  the  merit  of  the 
verse,  bill  of  such  things  nH  ngn  ot 
conteMtnnl ,  neatness,  spelling,  punc- 
tuation and  n  careful  observance  of 
the  ruleH 

All  verses  must  be  rerelved  nt.  this 
office  on  or  before  the  I  I  lb  day  of 
October. 


from  the  third  floor  to  the  bottom 

of  the  pole  in  less  than  three  sec- 
onds. The  cat  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  alarms,  and,  when  sleeping 
with  the  men  on  the  third  floor 
during  the  night,  is  ever  on  the  alert 
for  the  duty  signal.  At  the  first 
sound  of  the  alarm  Peter  makes  a 
dash  from  his  bunk  to  the  pole;  with 
a  flying  leap  he  throws  his  paws 
about  it,  his  front  feet  and  back  legs 
wound  about  the  shiny  brass  surface 
in  the  very  same  way  in  which  the 
firemen  descend.  With  a  single  leap 
he  reaches  the  driver's  seat,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  member  of  the  company 
ready  for  action. 

So  famous  has  Peter  become  as  a 
pole-slider  and  rapid  ladder-climber 
that  scarcely  a  day  elapses  but  many 
people  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  the  exhibition. 


DIDN'T  KNOW 
That     Coffee     Was     Causing  Her 
Trouble 


So  common  is  the  use  of  coffee 
as  a  beverage,  many  do  not  know 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  many  obscure 
ails  which  are  often  attributed  to 
other  things. 

The  easiest  way  to  find  out  for 
oneself  is  to  quit  the  coffee  for  a 
while,  at  least,  and  note  results.  A 
Virginia  lady  found  out  in  this  way, 
and  also  learned  of  a  new  bevera  je 
that  is  wholesome  as  well  as  pleas- 
ant to  drink.    She  writes: 

"I  am  4  0  years  old  and  all  my 
life,  up  to  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I 
had  been  a  coffee  drinker. 

"Dyspepsia,  severe  headaches  and 
heart  weakness  made  me  feel  some- 
times as  though  I  was  about  to  die. 
After  drinking  a  cup  or  two  of  hot 
coffee  my  heart  would  go  like  a 
clock  without  a  pendulum.  At 
other  times  it  would  almost  stop,  an  1 
I  was  so  nervouis  I  did  not  like  t->  L>J 
alone. 

"If  I  took  a  walk  for  exerci 38,  r  ; 
soon  as  I  was  out  of  sight  of  thJ 
house  I'd  feel  as  if  I  was  sinking, 
and  this  would  frighten  me  terribly. 
My  limbs  would  utterly  refuse  to 
support  me,  and  the  pity  of  it 
was  I  did  not  know  that  coffee  v.  a  i 
causing  the  trouble. 

Reading  in  the  papers  that  many 
persons  were  relieved  of  stub  ail- 
ments by  leaving  off  coffee  and 
drinking  Postuni,  I  got  my  husband 
to  bring  home  a  package.  We  made 
it  according  to  directions  and  I  liked 
the  first  cup.  Its  rich,  snappy 
flavor  was  delicious. 

"I  have  boon  using  Postuni  about 
eighteen  months,  and,  to  my  groat 
joy.  digestion  is  good,  my  nerve; 
and  heart  are  all  rlj;ht :  In  tact.  I 
am  B  well  woman  once  more,  thaftkf 
lo  Postum." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Qo.,  Battle 

Creek,  Micll.      Write  for  copy  of  the 

lit  lie  bOOk,  "The  Road  tO  W 'olivine." 
Postum  conies  In  two  forms: 
Kegnlnr    l'ostuin — must   be  well 

boiled. 

Instant  Postum  Is  a  soluble  pow 
dor.  A  teaHpoonful  dissolves  qiilrkl> 
In  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and.  with 
cream  and  micar,  males  a  delicious 
bOVOTagO  Inwtiuitly.  <•<<"<■<  1*11  both 
kinds. 

"There"!  i  Raaaon"  r<n  p<>  itura. 
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LargestJWakers 
/[eating  aSs.  Cooking 
Appliances 

IN  THE  WblfLD 

Sold  by 
First-class  Dealers 
£verywhere 

TheJ4ichigan  Stove  Company 

DETROIT     •  CHICAGO 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Fleece-Lined 
Underwear 

THE  key  to 
Winter 
comfort  and 
health  belongs 
to  the  man  who 
buys  Lambs- 
doivn  Fleece- 
lined  Under- 
wear. 

Lamb  s  do  iv  n' s 
thick,  heavy 
fleece  protects 
and  warms,  no 
matter  how  cold 
the  weather. 
Lambsdomun  is 
good  for  two 
seasons'  wear. 

Made  for 
Men  and  Boys 
Union  Suits  and 
separate  gar- 
ments, at  50c,  75c 
and  up.  At  your 
dealer's. 

utica 
knitting  co. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


Keep  a 

Kodak 
Record 


Preserve  for  future  reference  an  indis- 
putable record  of  your  crops,  your  growing 
stock,  the  condition  of  buildings  and  fences 
and  roads — by  means  of  photographs. 

Make  sales  of  your  stock  by  means  of  pho  - 
tographs  ;  bring  home  i  deas  from  other  peo- 
ple's farms  by  means  of  photography. 

You  can  make  good  pictures  by  the  Kodak 
system.  It's  all  very  simple — and  less  ex- 
pensive than  you  think. 

Catalog  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

398  State  Street,        ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


Running  Water 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even  -v 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^«t/> 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  |r»riSr 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Suooly  E5Ht+.  :i  5* 
Plan.     It  will  ftring  you  100  pictures  ^jSW!?'. 
of  it  in  actual  use-    Do  it  Now.  ^mml* 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago^^^ 
Aermotor  Co..  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  /II  Cal. 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth-  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


October 

Yellow  of  apple,  purple  of  grape, 
Gold    of    the    hills    that  cloud-shadows 
drape, 

Who  said  October  at  heart  was  sober? 
All  of  her  shadows  are  sun-dappled  crepe. 

Fire  of  the  morning,  blaze  of  the  noon, 
Fading  at  sunset  to  mauve  and  maroon, 
Gray  'of  the  dusk,  but  kindled  full  soon, 
Out  of  day'si  ashes,  gold  of  the  moon. 

Splendor  of  gold  and  of  purple  unroll'd, 
Glory  of  color,  undream'd  and  untold! 

Who  said  October  at  heart  was  sober? 
All  of  her  purple  is  shot  through  with 
gold! 

—Alice  E.   Allen,   in  L,ippincott's. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  there  ap- 
pears a  story,  by  an  old  subscriber, 
of  a  childish  experience  of  her  own. 
She  speaks  of  the  school  where  the 
experience  took  place  as  "splendid." 
It  was  probably  so  considered  in  her 
time. 

A  few  years  ago  a  school  was  con- 
sidered a  good  one  which  crammed 
a  large  amount  of  useless  knowledge 
into  the  brains  of  the  helpless  chil- 
dren. After  ten  years  or  more  spent 
in  these  graded  schools,  the  child 
was  turned  loose  in  the  world  at  the 
age  of  from  16  to  18,  knowing  ab- 
solutely nothing  which  could  help 
him  in  his  future  life.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college,  where  he  might 
acquire  additional  knowledge  of  a 
more  or  less  useless  nature,  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness or  trade. 

The  old  order  is  passing  away. 
Bookkeeping,  trades,  agriculture, 
housekeeping,  sewing  and  a  number 
of  other  useful  things  are  now 
taught  to  the  children,  and  the  ten- 
dency at  present  is  to  make  the 
school  courses  more  and  more  prac- 
tical all  the  time. 

But,  more  than  this,  the  school 
people  are  learning  that  children  are 
individuals;  not  made  after  the  same 
pattern,  but  each  with  his  own  par- 
ticular talents,  faults,  traits  and  dis- 
position. The  teacher  is  being  taught 
that  she  must  study  the  individuality 
of  her  students  if  she  wishes  to  make 
them  accomplish  their  best  work. 
"What  is  a  good  course  to  pursue  with 
one  child  may  be  injurious  to  an- 
other. What  would  be  dishonesty 
or  deceit  in  one  child,  and  come 
from  bad  home  training  or  degen- 
eracy, may  be  timidity  in  another 
and  come  from  lack  of  self-confi- 
dence or  even  from  deafness  or  some 
other  physical  difficulty. 

The  tochers  themselves  are  learn- 
ing more  than  the  students  in  these 
days  of  progressiveness,  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  each  child  will  be 
studied  and  educated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  out  his  best  qualities  and 
teach  him  to  control  and  keep  in 
subjection  the  less  desirable  ones. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Molasses  Cookies  that  Will  Keep 

One  pint  of  best  baking  molasses, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  and  three- 
fourths  cups  of  shortening,  equal 
parts  of  butter  and  lard,  two-thirds 
cup  of  very  sour  milk,  three  eggs, 
three  teaspoonsful  of  soda,  dissolved 
in  the  milk,  and  a  pinch  of  salt; 
ginger,  if  desired.  Beat  the  ingre- 
dients all  together  and  mix  in  just 
enough  flour  to  make  them  roll  eas- 
ily, keeping  them  as  soft  as  possible. 
When   rolling,   sprinkle  granulated 


sugar  over  the  top,  before  cutting. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  If  not 
molested,  these  cookies,  will  keep  in- 
definitely. 

A  delicious  fruit  cake  can  also  bo 
made  by  taking  some  of  the  dough, 
before  it  is  stiff  enough  for  cookies, 
and  mixing  in  some  spices,  raisins 
and  other  fruits.  Nuts  also  mix  in 
well.     ELIZABETH  M.  ROSSITER. 

Colorado. 


Wrongs  Done  a  Sensitive  Child 

Many  people  do  not  appear  to 
realize  how  easily  a  sensitive  child 
may  be  hurt.  A  childish  experience 
of  my  own  may  prove  helpful  to 
parents  and  teachers. 

I  was  about  9  years  old,  when  a 
cousin  of  my  mother's,  who  lived  in 
a  town  with  splendid  schools,  wanted 
me  to  come  and  make  my  home  with 
her.  She  had  three  little  boys,  but 
no  girls.  At  first  my  mother  ob- 
jected to  my  going,  but  I  wanted  to 
go  very  much.  The  country  school 
which  I  attended  consisted  only  of 
German  children,  and  at  noon  and 
recess  they  spoke  only  the  German 
language.  So  mother  finally  con- 
sented to  let  me  go. 

It  was  in  November  and  was  get- 
ting quite  cool  when  a  sister  of  the 
cousin  with  whom  I  was  to  live  came 
after  me.  The  distance  was  sixteen 
miles,  and  it  was  very  late  when  we 
got  there.  I  was  cold  and  stiff  from 
my  long  ride  when  we  entered  the 
house.  They  were  eating  supper,  I 
remember,  and  they  made  a  place 
for  me  at  once,  although  I  had  not 
had  time  to  get  warm.  Childlike, 
those  three  boys  watched  every  move 
I  made,  and  I  was  so  excited  that  I 
carried  my  food  to  my  chin  more 
often  than  my  mouth,  and  every  time 
I  did  so  the  boys  would  giggle. 

That  was  on  Saturday.  The  fol- 
lowing Monday  I  started  to  school. 
They  had  me  put  about  three  grades 
above  where  I  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try school,  and,  of  course,  I  didn't 
get  on.  I  had  always  been  consid- 
ered a  bright  pupil  by  my  teachers, 
and  it  hurt  me  not  to  have  my  les- 
sons and  to  fail  in  the  tests.  When 
this  happened  we  were  sent  to  the 
"professor,"  who  gave  the  children 
whippings  when  they  came  up  to 
him  too  often. 

I  had  been  there  twice  and  was 
afraid  of  a  whipping  if  I  went  again, 
so  when  we  had  ouir  next  test  in 
spelling  I  got  my  book  out  and 
copied  down  some  of  the  hard  words 
'I  couldn't  even  pronounce.  Of 
course,  the  teacher  caught  me  and  I 
was  sent  home  from  school  in  dis- 
grace. The  oldest  boy  of  the 
cousin's  was  in  my  room  and  he  re- 
ported to  the  teacher  things  which 
he  claimed  I  had  said,  and  which  I 
had  not  only  never  said,  but  not  even 
thought.  When  I  denied  them  the 
teacher  said,  before  the  whole  school, 
"Anyone  who  will  cheat  will  also 
lie." 

When  my  paper  was  returned  after 
the  next  test,  I  had  to  go  to  the 
"professor"  again.  Then  I  acted  so 
badly  at  the  cousin's  that  they  wrote 
to  my  parents  stating  I  was  so  mean 
they  would  have  to  send  me  back, 
and  no  one  knows  how  I  dreaded  to 


meet  my  father.  I  expected  to  see 
reproach  in  his  face,  but  no.  How 
differently  did  he  greet  me! 

"Here's  my  little  girl,  God  bless 
her  heart!"  he  said,  as  he  caught 
me  in  his  arms  before  I  was  half 
way  down  the  platform  steps.  How 
healing  those  words,  and  how  glad 
I  was  to  be  back  home,  where  there 
were  no  graded  schools!  I  never 
want  a  child  of  mine  to  suffer  from 
being  misunderstood  and  falsely  ac- 
cused as  I  was,  and  I  believe  the 
very  best  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  keep 
them  always  with  me,  for  no  one 
understands  and  loves  them  as  I  do. 

Editor's  Note— Will  the  author  of  this.' 
letter  kindly  send  her  address,  as  it  has' 
been  detached  from  the  letter  and  lost. 


Some  New  Ideas  and  Recipes 

Do  any  readers  of  the  Farmer  eat 
mushrooms?  I  presume  many  do. 
Probably  some  raise  them,  which  is 
really  the  best  way  to  do  to  avoid 
being  poisoned,  unless  one  is  an  ex- 
pert at  telling  the  different  kinds. 
But  hardly  anyone  knows  that  the 
common  puffball,  both  the  large  and 
small  varieties,  are  edible.  They  are, 
and  they  are  good,  too. 

I  used  to  wish  years  ago  that  they 
were  good  to  eat,  for  when  a  large 
one  was  broken  it  looked  like 
creamy  cottage  cheese.  We  have 
cooked  and  served  them  for  a  long 
time  now,  with  no  injurious  effects. 

Gather  when  nice  and  white  in- 
side and  firm  on  the  outside.  Any 
yellow  tinge  or  puffiness  on  the  out- 
side makes  them  not  so  nice,  though 
not  hurtful.  Pare  them,  cut  in  round 
slices.  Have  the  spider  hot,  and  fry 
like  beefsteak,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper;  serve  hot.  Or,  one  can 
cook  them  like  oysters,  as  I  have 
done  many  times,  by  cutting  them 
in  small  pieces,  stewing  till  done, 
then  proceeding  as  in  oyster  stew, 
adding  rich  milk,  and  after  the  milk 
has  come  to  a  boil  adding  plenty  of 
butter  and  salt.    Serve  with  crackers. 

Salmon  Soup — I  have  just  learned 
this  last  summer  that  salmon  can  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  oysters  in 
stew.  Of  course,  salmon  is  much 
cheaper  than  oysters,  even  when  you 
buy  the  best,  which  I  always  do.  Re- 
move the  skin  and  proceed  as  for 
puffball  stew.  It  makes  a  very  ap- 
petizing dish  and  is  quickly  pre- 
pared. 

Good  Cookies — Three  eggs,  one 
cup  of  white  sugar,  one  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  of  sour  cream,  one 
scant  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Flavor 
to  taste  and  flour  enough  to  make  a 
soft  dough.        MADGE  MILLAR. 

Michigan.   

Crumb  Balls 

Take  bits  of  sweet  graham  crack- 
ers, crisp  a  moment  in  the  oven  and 
roll  fine.  Boil  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
one-fourth  cup  of  sweet  milk  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  grated  choco 
late  to  "soft-ball"  stage,  as  for 
fudge.  Remove  from  fire,  add  a  few 
drops  of  vanilla  and  beat  till  nearly 
cool.  Add  enough  cracker  crumbs  to 
make  stiff.  Mould  into  small  balls- 
while  still  warm;  roll  in  dry  crumbs 
and  set  aside  to  harden.  These  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  children  as  a 
new  confection.    DAISY  CANNON. 


Oi  toii.  r  i,  mi:! 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

COST — LadiM'  Hat«— These  hats  can  be 
made  with  either  the  circular  or  bias 
brims.  Klther  striped  or  plain  material 
can  be  used  for  the  hats,  with  the  lining 
of  silk.  The  pattern  G0S7  Is  cut  In  sizea 
for  ladies,  misses  and  children.  The 
ladies'  size  requires  for  hat  No.  1  one 
yard  of  27-Inch  material,  for  hat  No.  2 
Vk  yards  of  27-Inch  material,  with  %  yard 
f  f  20-in'  h  silk  to  line. 

(i221— Girls'  Dress-This  neat  little  frock 
Is  closed  in  front  and  has  a  three-piece 
skirt.  This  Is  attached  beneath  a  belt 
to  the  blouse,  which  has  Inset  sleeves, 
seamed  on  the  outside  and  a  round-cut 
neck,  finished  with  a  band.  The  pattern 
6221  in  cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Medium  size  requires  2'/i  yards  of 
3(i-inch  material. 

5A45— Girls'  Dress— Nothing  mor^  prac- 
tical or  becoming  could  be  selected  for  n 
frock  for  a  little  girl  than  this  delightful 
model.  The  waist  Is  made,  in  the  at- 
tractive coat  style  and  tins  pretty  turn- 
down collar  and  rolled-bfick  cuffs.  The 
plaited  skirt  Is  attached  to  an  Under- 
waist.  The  pattern  6046  Is  cut  In  sizes 
6  to  12  years.     Medium  size  requires  for 


'the  dress  3%  yards  of  33-inch  material 
and  V2  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods, 
and  for  the  underwaist  %  yard  of  311- 
inch  material. 

59<i7— Ladles'  Dress— This  dresB  can  be 
Used  for  morning  or  afternoon  wear, 
can  be  made  with  either  the  high  or 
low  neck.  It  closes  at  the  left  side  ot 
the  front  and  the  skirt  Is  a  four-gored 
model.  The  pattern  r/JG7  Is  cut  In  sizes 
32  to  42  Inches  hUBt  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  6'/4  yards  of  36-lnch  ma- 
terial, with  V%  yard  of  27-Inch  contrasting 
material. 

GOM— Girls'  Dress— This  dress  la  Just  the 
thln«  for  the  school  Klrl.  It  closes  at 
the  right  side  of  the  front,  and  the 
skirt  Is  cut  In  five  gores.  Woolen  or 
wash  materials  can  he  used  to  make  this 
dress.  The  pattern  00!)0  Is  cut  In  sizes 
6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  .W-lnch  run  (.  rial,  with 
%  yard  of  27-Inch  contrasting  goods. 

When  ordering  t>«  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  addrs—  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  .mil  size  of  ,;eh  pattern 
you  WS.nl  When  ordering  for  children 
give  number  arid  nge. 


w  "Stronger 
P   Than  The 


Law 


99 


Bring  This  Adver- 
tisement With  You 


SOLE  LEATHER  HEEL'S 
I  SOLID  LEATHER  SOLES 


TWTANY  laws  have  been  broken,  but  this  famous  work  shoe 
has  never  been  broken  by  even  the  hardest  wear—* 
that's  why  we  call  it  the  "  Stronger-Than-The-Law"  shoe. 

All  the  money  in  the  world 
could  not  produce  a  more 
comfortable  or  durable  heavy 
work  shoe.  It  cannot  be 
equaled  by  any  other  manu- 
facturer. 

Take  a  knife  and  cut  it  to  pieces  if  you 
wish,  and  you  will  find  it  honestly  made 
of  good  leather,  through  and  through. 
No  substitutes  for  leather  are  ever  used. 

The  uppers  are  made  of  Chrome  Tanned 
Leather— as  nearly  water-proof  as  leath- 
er can  be  made.  The  counters,  heels  and 
double  soles  are  of  the  finest  sole  leather. 
The  " Stronger- than- the-Law  "  shoe  is 
put  together  so  itwon'trip.  It  willkeep 
your  feet  dry  and  give  you  double  wear. 


It  is  comfortable  and  good  looking— the 
strongest  and  longest  wearing  shoe 
known.  Beware  of  imitations.  No  other 
work  shoe  in  its  class  is  "just  as  good." 

"  Stronger-than-the-Law  "  shoes  are 
made  in  regular  heights  and  high  cuts- 
Men's,  Boys'  and  Youths'  at  $2.50  to  $6.00. 
Also  for  Women.  Misses  and  Children  at 
$1.50  to  $2.75. 

These  and  other  "Star  Brand"  shoes- 
over  750  styles— are  sold  by  20.000  good 
merchants.  Go  to  the  "Star  Brand "  deal- 
er and  see  a  "Stronger-than-the-Law" 
shoe  er.t  up  so  you  can  see  just  how  it 
is  made. 

Don't  buy  shoddy  shoes  at  any  price. 
Always  insist  upon  having  "  Star 
Brand  "  shoes  with  our  name  on  the 
sole  and  the  "Star  "  on  the  heel. 


Star  Brand  Shoes  Are  Better  " 


Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand 

manutacturers      Branch  of  International  Shoe  Co.       st. louis 


J 


30  Day's  Free  Trial 
Low  Factory  Price 

FINE  heaters— glass  oven  door  ranges,  oven 
thermometer,  etc.— any  style  you  want- 
It  to  8  months  credit  if  you  wish. '  Don't  pay 
dealer's  high  prices.  Over  250,000  people  have 
bought  Kalamazoo  stoves.  You 
will  too,when  you  see  the  quality. 
Write  for  Catalog  137,    See  what 
you  can  save  on  y^jr  new  stove. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  have  three  catalog*;  Stoves  and 
Ranges;  Fumacee;  Has  Utove*. 
Plcaea  ask  for  the  one  you  wanU 


Write  for  Book 
Showing  400  80  Ir- 


"A  Kalamazoo 

sees-  Direct  to  You  SET 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
tion*. BOOk  "How  to  Ohlaln  a  Patent'* 
ftTl'l  "What  to  Invrnt"  M  lit  I  n  o.  H«n(| 
1  aketeh  for  f  dm*  report  a**  to  patent' 

ni.mtv  Pfttftnti  fcd>«rflMd  for  unln  nt 
ouruxpmirm  In  Manufurturer*'  Journals. 

CHANDLER  &  CHANDIJ  K.  Patent  All'yt 

Eaiehllah*4  in  V»«m 
100ft  P.  Street.  Washington,  f)  C. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pny 

■end  Sketch  <>r  Model 

fin  Search, 
HOOKS.  ADVW'K  nnrl  SKA  Itf'HKS  T  REE 
WATSOW  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent   I  awv  r. 
WanlilnR-tnn.  D.  C. 


Quilt  Patterns 

Kvi>ry  qntltor  ihoulri  ho vi  oui  tos-h 
of  4S0  deigni,  containing,  tlx-  prottli  ll 
queen-fit  scat  erst.  ni*-*l  Ki'otovqui 
pattorni  from  old  log  cabin  to  ilon 

nnd  pu/./li'  di-siniiti ;  ills.,  ei  n/\  slid  h<-s 
ami  Cut      All  puotpfi"!    f.  1  six  2  ft 

■tempi  lor  illvor  rtlinoVi    f-  r  9Bo 
LADIES'  ART  CO., 
Block  88f    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR  . . . 

( POSTPAID  ) 

A  now  edition  (Kail  and  Winter, 
1918-14  issue)  of  E  V  E  R  V 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESS' 
MAKER,  Illustrating  200  up-to- 
date  and  easily  made  garments  for 
ladieB,  misses  and  <  hlldron,  1h  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  a  pat- 
tern, wo  will  Bend  thlH  2.r)o  book, 
pent  paid,  for  fir  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.  Address  all  orders 
f,,  ■  pattern!  Hti'l  hooks  to 

Pattern  Department, 
Twentieth  Century  Fanner, 

Omaha,  Nel>. 


The  readers  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  have  ralth  In  Km  ad- 
vertisers, heratiHe  this  paper  refuses 
to  print  ads  known  to  he  dishorn-*1 

and  misleading, 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  the  novi  nun- 
Ben  Of  all  of  the  fol- 
lov>  tig  maRnzlneH: 

I'lrtnrlnl  HpvIpw. 
McClure'l  Mngnzlne. 

Ladies'  WTorld 

A ro-ifi  Twentieth   Century  Tanner, 
Oinnlin,  N»l>. 
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||  Yoitxanrlay  Genasco 
with  Kant-leak  Kleets 

No  expert  is  needed  to  make  your  buildings 
permanently  secure  against  storm  and  weather. 
You  or  your  farm-hands  can  make  a  perfectly 
tight  and  lasting  job  of  Genasco. 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  the  roofing 
always  weatherproof;  and  the  Kant-leak  Kleets 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  the  seams  abso- 
lutely weatherproof.  You  don't  have  to  fuss 
and  muss  with  dauby  cement,  or  run  the  risk  of 
nail-hole  leaks.  And  you  have  a  roof  with  a 
handsome  finish,  attractive  for  all  your  buildings. 

Get  Genasco  of  your  dealer.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.    W  rite  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Sears-Roebuck's  ^^rEngines 


Reliability 


The  Economy  Gasoline  Engine  is  so  accurately  made,  of 
such  splendid  materials  and  is  so  carefully  tested  that  when 
it  is  put  to  work  on  the  farm  it  is  bound  to  run  smoothly 
and  steadily  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  with  less  care 
and  less  attention  than  any  other  engine  on  the  market. 
Ycu  get  extreme  dependability  when  you  buy  the  high 
grade  Economy,  because  it's  built  into  the  Economy. 

Our  low  prices  are  the  result  of  modern  methods  of  manu- 
facture, enormous  output  and  direct  from  factory  selling. 
Our  guarantee  and  reputation  make  you  sure  of  satisfaction. 


5.V  £ 


Our  New  Engine  Book  Free 

Learn  how  to  do  your  work  quicker,  better, 
easier  and  cheaper.  Our  Gasoline  Engine 
Book  tells  you  how  to  do  it,  tells  how  high 
grade  Economy  Gasoline  Engines  are  made, 
what  they  are  made  of,  what  they  do,  and 
helps  you  decide  on  the  best  size  for  your 
work.  Write  today.  Please  request  Gasoline 
Engine  Book  No.   65T20  Address 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


When  writing  to  the  advertisers  on  this  page 
be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


WONDER  if  the  farmers 
who  read  this  page  ever 
avail  themselves  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  literature  for 
which  they  are  taxed  to  help  keep 
up— *-i.  e.,  the  farmers'  bulletins, 
given  on  request  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C? 

There  are  now  over  500  of  these, 
and  all  will  be  sent  one  on  demand, 
or  a  list  from  which  you  can  select 
by  number.  Every  phase  of  farming 
or  forest  work  is  well  treated  in 
these  bulletins.  Every  question  on 
crop  raising  for  any  part  of  the 
country  is  handled  intelligently  and 
in  an  up-to-date  manner.  Stock 
raising,  poultry  culture,  dairy  needs 
and  work — without  price,  you  get  all 
this  mass  of  hints,  helps  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  poultry  keeper  should  avail 
himself  of  every  book  they  have  on 
the  subject.  Here  he  can  get  books 
on  standard  breeds,  ducks  and 
geese,  turkey-s,  poultry  buildings, 
how  to  care  for  and  feed  poultry, 
caponizing,  hints  to  poultry  raisers, 
important  poultry  diseases,  etc. 

Your  flock  may  be  healthy  now, 
but  how  long  will  it  remain  in  this 
condition?  With  your  utmost  care 
disease  may  slip  into  the  flock.  This 
last  named  book  may  tell  you  exactly 
by  description  the  kind  of  disease 
that  comes  to  the  flock  and  just 
what  is  best  to  do  in  getting  rid  of 
it  quickest.  Of  all  animals,  chick^ 
ens  are  most  prone  to  sickness. 


An  Epidemic 

Reader,  Prague,  Neb.:  I  have  about  150 
Plymouth  Rocks.  A  great  many  of  them 
have  the  cholera.  Their  excretions  are 
white,  though  a  few  show  green  excre- 
tion. My  hens  have  this  disease  each 
year  for  about  a  month  or  two.  I  have 
tried  several  cholera  cures,  but  did  not 
get  results  hoped  for.  The  egg  produc- 
tion is  bad,  only  about  twenty-four  eggs 
tu  the  150  hens.  Can  you  give  me  advice 
as  to  how  I  may  stop  this  disease? 

Answer — The  excretion  as  de- 
scribed is  one  symptom  of  cholera; 
the  daily  death  rate  of  six  or  more 
is  another,  and  yet  this  is  not  all 
that  is  required  to  diagnose  it  as 
cholera,  for  there  are  other  fatal  en- 
teric diseases  besides"  cholera.  But 
any  treatment  for  cholera  might  fit 
in  with  some  of  these  other  diseases 
when  it  comes  to  treatment,  for 
there  is  no  use  depending  on  medi- 
cine in  such  cases.  You  must  watch 
the  very  first  appearance  and  imme- 
diately set  in  to  quarantining  or 
killing  off  first  cases,  and  keep  after 
it  in  the  way  of  scraping  up  and 
liming  the  runs  as  far  asi  possible  to, 
changing  the  drinking  water  often 
and  keeping  a  disinfectant  con- 
stantly in  it — ten  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  gallon,  or  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  DbugldS  mixture  to  every 
quart  of  drinking  water.  But,  let 
me  say,  while  the  cleaning  up  and 
Douglas  mixture  will  help,  the  dis- 
ease will  continue  to  take  its  toll  of 
life  as  long  as  the  sick  stay  near  the 
well. 

That  it  comes  every  year,  shows 
a  failure  somewhere  to  get  the 
grounds  or  houses  or  some  members 
of  the  flock  free  from  the  germs. 


Prompt  sanitary  measures,  housing 
the  flock  in  separate  houses,  not 
more  than  thirty  to  the  house  or  I 
compartment,  keeping  up  the  health 
of  the  flock  between  epidemics, 
would  be  one  part  of  my  advice.  An- 
other would  be  to  reduce  the  number 
to  fifty  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  health,  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  fifty  until  you  get  the 
premises  free  from  the  disease.  It 
may  be  the  cholera,  but  my  idea  is 
that  it  is  one  of  those  epidemics  re- 
sembling cholera,  such  as  coccidiosis, 
the  germ  of  which  breeds  thick  in 
damp,  filthy  quarters,  or  is  brought 
by  pigeons.  Rabbits  and  rats  have  it 
also.  To  keep  the  intestines  of  the 
fowls  clear  and  healthy,  use  Epsom 
salts  often  in  the  mash.  If  you  could 
give  me  a  description  of  other  symp- 
toms, and  length  of  sickness,  as  well 
as  condition  of  liver  after  death,  and 
how  you  feed  and  care  for  the  flock, 
I  might  name  the  trouble  with  cer- 
tainty. In  the  meantime,  anyone 
willing  to  venture  a  suggestion  might 
try  his  hand. 


The  Douglas  Mixture 
The  Douglas  mixture  is  the  famous 
help  in  getting  rid  of  cholera,  both 
as  a  medicine  and  a  disinfectant. 
Dissolve  one  pound  of  copperas  in 
two  gallons  of  water,  add  one-half 
pint  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  dose  is 
a  teaspoonful  to  the  quart  of  water. 
This,  as  a  disinfectant,  at  the 
strength  given,  altogether  is  .one  of 
the  best. 


Some  Breeds  Asked  About 

F  .J.  S.,  Cal. :  Would  like  to  know 
something  of  the  Wyandottes— color,  etc. 
Are  the  Black  Minorcas  the  same  as  the 
old-time  Black  Spanish?  These  were 
large  for  the  hens  and  laid  large,  white 
eggs.  Are  the  Blue  Andalusians  non- 
sitters,  and  what  is  their  size?  What 
has  become  of  the  Black  Polands? 

Answer — There  are  eight  varieties 
of  the  Wyandotte — White,  Buff,  Co- 
lumbian, Golden  Penciled,  Silver 
Penciled,  Partridge,  Black,  Silver. 
The  Silver  is  the  oldest.  They  are 
fine  birds  in  every  variety.  The  Mi- 
norca and  Black  Spanish  are  not  the 
same,  though  the  Black  Spanish 
blood  entered  largely,  no  doubt,  in 
the  making  of  the  Minorca.  Each  is 
a  distinct  breed  in  the  standard.  The 
Minorca  hen  must  weigh  as  much  as 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  and  she  lays 
larger,  heavier  eggs.  These  are  a 
clear  white.  The  Blue  Andalusian 
is  something  in  shape  of  the  Leg- 
horn, but  larger.  The  hen  must 
weigh  five  pounds  to  be  standard 
weight,  the  cock  one  pound  more. 
They  are  prolific  layers  and  often 
are  non-sitters.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  they  came  from  a  cross 
between  the  Black  Spanish  and  some 
white  fowl,  as  a  cross  of  this  kind 
often  produces  a  blue-feathered 
chick.  By  the  Poland  I  judge  you 
mean  the  Polish.  They  are  still  in 
existence,  and  in  the  standard. 
There  are  the  Bearded  Golden,  Sil- 
ver and  White,  the  Buff  Laced,  the 
non-bearded  varieties,  and  the  White 
Crested  Black. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 
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Jncle  Sam's  Industrial  Diplomat 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


-  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — Here,  in 
^rVl     brief,   is  the  story  of  the 

grVjOi  wn0   reDI'osents  tlie 

twenty-odd  million  horny- 
aanded  laborers  of  the  United  States 
|ln  the  cabinet  of  President  Wilson. 
He  was  born  in  Scotland,  fifty  years 
ago,  the  son  of  a  miner,  coming  to 
the' United  States  at  the  age  of  8, 
and  at  9  delving  in  the  coal  pits  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains.  From  that 
time  on,  until  he  was  36,  his  hoy- 
hood  and  young  manhood  was  spent 
in  the  darkness,  swinging  the  pick, 
drilling  and  blasting  and  loading  the 
coal  on  the  cars.  Then  a  fireman 
on  a  railroad  locomotive  and  a 
vorker  at  odd  jobs,  at  sawmilling 
and  ditching;  then  mining  between 
times  and  tilling  mountain  land  on 
the  shares;  at  last,  a  petty  farm 
owner  of  100  acres  of  hills  and  hol- 
lows, and,  finally,  to  cut  short  the 
story,  a  member  of  congress,  who 
was  re-elected  again  and  again  as  a 
representative  of  labor,  and  now  a 
cabinet  minister  with  a  salary  of 
$12,000  a  year. 

This  sounds  like  a  story  of  the 
days  of  Aladdin.  It  is  only  the  plain, 
simple  annals  of  the  evolution  which 
is  constantly  going  on  in  our  Amer- 
ican life.  It  shows  what  a  boy  can 
make  of  himself,  and  how,  with 
everything  apparently  against  him, 
he  need  not  despair. 

Life  of  Manual  Labor 
So  much  by  way  of  introduction  to 
my  interview  with  Mr.  William 
Bauchop  Wilson,  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  give  it  to  show 
you  that  he  has  a  right  to  represent 
the  working  men  of  the  United 
States  in  our  national  government. 
The  information  came  from  the  sec- 
retary upon  my  asking  whether  he 
had  ever  worked  with  his  hands.  He 
replied: 

"The  greater  part  of  my  life  has 
heen  spent  in  hard,  manual  labor.  I 
swung  a  pick/  in  the  coal  mines  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  that  as  a 
miner,  not  as  a  boss.  I  enterel  the 
mines  as  a  boy  to  help  my  father 
load  coal.  My  father  was  a  miner, 
and  all  the  money  we  got  came 
from  the  amount  of  coal  he  could 
mine.  He  was  paid  by  the  ton,  an  1 
upon  the  output  depended  our  living. 
This  was  the  situation  when  I 
reached  the  age  of  9  years.  Then 
father  had  a  bad  attack  of  lumbago. 
His  back  was  so  weak  and  so  painful 
that  he  could  not  lift  the  coal  from 
the  floor  of  the  mine  to  the  cars.  He 
was  all  right  from  his  waist  upward, 
and  could  still  sit  on  the  floor  of  the 
mine  and  undercut  the  coal  with  a 
pick,  but  he  could  not  stoop  to  load 
it.  I  was  taken  down  to  the  mines 
and  did  the  loading.  Later  on  he 
taught  me  how  to  aid  him  In  drilling, 
and  I  finally  learned  all  kinds  of 
mining.  Father  and  I  worked  to- 
gether for  seven  years,  and  after 
that  I  had  a  place  for  myself.  I 
continued  mining  coal  for  twenty 
years  longer,  and  later  on  mined  Coal 
in  the  winter  time  and  worked  on 
the  farm  in  the  summer." 

"your  wages  must  have  been 
small  in  those  days?" 


"Yes,  they  were  small.  Until  I 
was  .16  years  of  age,  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  made  as  much  as  $40  a  month 
the  year  round.  I  sometimes  made 
as  high  as  $80  a  month,  but  lean 
seasons  always  succeeded  the  fat. 
ones  and  kept  down  the  average." 

These  words  of  the  secretary  were 
in  good  English,  and  his  talk 
throughout  was  more  like  that  of  a 
college-bred  man  than  one  whose  life 
had  been  spent  in  hard,  manual  la- 
bor. I  wondered,  and  asked  him, 
where  he  got  his  education.  He  re- 
plied: 

"I  could  not  go  to  school  on  ac- 
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Secretary    William     B.  Wilson, 
Who  Represents  20,000,000 
Wage-Earners 

count  of  my  work,  but  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  that  my  father  was  one  of 
those  argumentative  Scotchmen  who 
not  only  loved  to  debate,  but  gloried 
in  having  his  facts  backed  by  the 
best  of  authorities.  He  was  not  an 
educated  man,  and  could  not  read 
very  well,  and  so  made  me  read  to 
him.  My  mother,  who  had  a  com- 
mon school  education,  taught  me  my 
letters,  and  I  soon  learned  to  read. 
After  that  father  kept  me  reading 
to  him  every  night,  and  by  the  time 
I  was  9  or  10  years  of  age  I  had 
read  the  whole  of  Smith's  "Wealth 
of  Nations"  and  other  books  on  po- 
litical economy.  I  had  read  a  great 
deal  of  Chambers'  "Information  for 
the  People,"  "The  Science  of  the 
Bible,"  some  works  of  Driimmoiid 
and  a  little  later  on  I  read  Hums 
and  Campbell,  Shelley  and  other 
poets.  We  had  also  Scott,  and  Dick- 
ens, and  I  got  to  know  them.  As  to 
the  Bible,  father  was  a  rigid  Presby- 
terian. In  Scotland  he  belonged  to 
what  they  called  "the  Wee  Kirk," 
and,  of  course,  we  read  a  great  deal 
of  the  scriptures.  As  I  look  back 
upon  those  days  I  can  see  that  this 
was  goorl  literary  training,  and  can 
realize  how  much  effect  It  had  upon 
my  mind.  I  had  a  good  memory, 
and  this  was  stimulated  by  my 
father  calling  upon  me  to  COrTObO 
rate  his  quotations  from  the  authori- 
ties lined  in  hli  argument*." 

"Shortly  after    I    began  work  In 


like  pijj 


Mayer  Honorbilt  School  Shoes  are  strong,  sturdy 
and  lasting.   They  "wear  like  iron",  give  twice  the 
service  of  other  shoes,  and  cost  no  more.  These 
school  shoes  have  double  leather  toes — hard 
to  wear  out — soles  and  uppers  made  of  extra 
tough,  wear-resisting  leather. 


HONORBILT 
SCH00LSH0ES 


are  made  with  special  regard  to  the  fit  and  comfort  of  growing 
children — fit  perfectly  and  are  handsome  looking.    Your  school 
shoe  money  lasts  longer  if  you  buy  Mayer  Honorbilt  School  Shoes. 
WARNING — Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the  Mayer 
name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole.    If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 
We  make  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  f o"  men,  women  and  children;  Drysox.  \^3^' rl£t£Z&i 
the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yenna  Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Com.    \C\  ^***'"~/«u 

>J(r> 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee  v£2 

HONORBILT 


fort  Shoes. 


f^^v^,' '  ■'  ^    JN  ow 

At  Harvest  Time 

See  for  yourself  the  giant  crops  Montana  has  pro- 
duced this  year  —  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
Meet  the  people  and  learn  first  hand  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  that  await  you  there. 

Montana  is  the  greatest  grain-producing  state  in  the  Union.  Land 
costing  less  than  one-third  will  produce  twice  the  yields  of  Middle 
West  and  Eastern  land. 

There  are  also  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  Government  Land  that 
may  be  homesteaded. 

Low  round-trip  liomeseekers'  tickets  are  on  sale  on  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  every  month  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 

Books  that  contain  a  fund  of  inform.ilion  vitally  important  to  the  man  seek- 
ing facta  about  Montana  and  it3  opporiunitic  a  will  bfl  sent  lire  on  request  to 

F.   A.   NASH,   C.onerni   Western  Agent, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


CKO.  IV  HAYNF.S. 
General  I'uascnRcr  Airent 


O.  B,  BHAN1  K.  Immlu'retlon  Airent 

750  MaraiMttt  Building 

CHICAGO 


$  DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES< 

Hoosier  Heaters 
and  Ranges 


s.  ...I    poaliil    IimIhT  f»r 
lurirf.     Q*M    milling  unit 
price.  HOOSII  II  MOVE  CO 
290  State  St..  Mtrlon,  Ind. 


\  on  can  buy  nny  cut  in  The 
Twentieth  Oratory  runner  for  8 

rents  per  square  llli'li.  rush  witli  or- 
der— not  lesN  Minn  7.1  renin  for  miy 
one  rut.  It  Ih  mlvlmiMe  to  write  ■< 
iinic,  »in  we  Imve  only  one  ,,f  encli 

kind. 
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Broadview' 
Poultry  Ranch, 
Hubbardston,  Mass. , 
w-    26b  ft.  long-,  covered -with  y-M 
Asbestos  Roofing  and  Asbestoside 

It's  false  economy  to  put 
"your  money  in  a  "cheap"  roofing 
that  has  to  be  painted,  graveled  or 
repaired  every  yeaF  or  two.  The  real  cost  of 
a  roofing  is  the  purchase  price  plus  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  the  only 
ready  roofing  that  never  requires  a  single  cent's  worth  of 
coating,  graveling  or  other  protection.  Therefore  it  costs  less 
per  year  of  service  than  any  other  roofing.  This  roofing  never 
needs  any  protection  because  it  is  made  of  layers  of  stone 
(Asbestos)  felt  securely  cemented  together  with  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt.  It  is  mineral  through  and  through — literally  a  sheet  of 
pliable  stone.  There  isn't  a  particle  of  perishable  material  in 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  stone  rc  -fing  is  n  t  affected  by  rain,  heat,  cold,  salt  air, 
chemical  fumes,  etc.,  and  that  it  affords  ;  bsr  \uV  a  jtectio-  against  fire?  And  is  it 
any  wonder  that  this  roofing  is  still  in  good  condition  on  hundreds  of  roofs  after 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  service? 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  comes  in  rolls  ready  to  lay;  al.o  furnished  in  built-up 
form.  Suitable  for  any  type  of  building.  Ea~y  t,  lay.  J-M  Roofing  Cleats, 
packed  in  each  roll,  make  absolutely  water-tieht  1  ps  and  give  the  entire  roof  a 
handsome  white  appearance. 

Your  dealer  sells  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing — if  not,  order  from  our  nearest  branch. 

Write  for  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this  Roofing  is  made 
and  our  Book  No.2785.« 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  and 
Magnesia  Products 
Albany  Chicago  Detroit 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis 
Boston  Cleveland        Kansas  City 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles 


6S8SSTCS 


Asbestos  Roofings.  Packings, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 
Louisville  New  York        San  Francisco 

Milwaukee        Omaha  Seattle 
Minneapolis      Philadelphia     St.  Louis 
New  Orleans      Pittsburgh  Syracuse 


THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver  1967 


The 


need  an  engine  that  _ 
this — such  absolute  re 

L 

G 

No  Cranking 

design  and  exclusive  L 
— Engine  stands  quiet 
fitted.  The  Lauson  1 
engine  quality.  Spec 
itself.  No  Batteries 
inated  by  the  Sumter 

9    Guaranteed— We  absol 

to  make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  for 
hem.  Also  as  to  workmanship  and  material. 


Write  for  New  Engine  Book 

Illustrates  and  describes  all  styles  of  Lauson 
Frost  King  Engines  from  2  to  50  H.  P.— 
Portable,  Semi-Portable  and  Stationary 
In  writing  us  state  size  engine  you  need 


wraTBiagattita 

WHILE  other  work  might 
wait,  the  power  for  light  and 
water  must  always  be  "on  the  job" 

whejLwanted.    You  can't  afford  to  risk  pos- 
1  rror^delay  at  a  critical  time.  You 
Such  dependability  as 


King 


urning  over.  Special 
.  Perfect  Balance 

■curately  ground  and 
the  standard  of  farm 
g  put  it  in  a  class  by 
tal  thereto  are  elim- 


The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

204  N.  W.  Street  New  HoUtein,  Wu. 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
FARMER  will  not  knowingly  pub- 
lish an  advertisement  of  an  unrelia- 
ble firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do 
exactly  as  it  advertises.  Any  sub- 
scriber who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in  his 
advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  us  his  claim  for  adjustment 
or  collection. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
HinK,  SKunh,  Possum,  MusKrat, 

and  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  136  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


PATENT 


Secured  or  Fee  Returned. 

Our  Guide  Book  has  a  Patented 
■ver  to  show  how  simple  ideal  may 
be  patented.    Book  and  advice  FREE. 
SUES  &  CO.,  Attys.,        539    7thSt.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GENTS  WANTED— Write  the 
I  Falls  City  Nursery,  Falls  City,  Neb. 


tbe  mines,"  the  secretary  continued, 
"our  community  arranged  for  a 
night  school.  Every  pupil  paid  $1 
a  month  to  the  principal,  and  for  a 
time  I  was  able  to  attend  that.  I 
did  also  eonsiderable  studying  at 
home,  and  so  in  one  way  and  an- 
other I  have  gotten  what  little  ed- 
ucation I  have.  I  was  for  a  time  a 
printer  and  stuck  type  for  the  Bost- 
wick  Advertiser.  This  taught  me 
punctuation  and  gave  me  some  in- 
sight into  grammatical  construction. 
But,  altogether,  as  you  can  see,  my 
education  has  been  very  little." 
Always  a  Union  Man 

"When  did  you  first  become  con- 
nected with  labor  organizations?" 

"I  can  hardly  remember  when  I 
was  not  a  part  of  them.  I  became  a 
limited  member  of  a  labor  union 
when  I  was  13,  and  I  have  been 
more  or  less  associated  with  unions 
ever  since.  I  am  a  union  man  now, 
and  have  my  union  card.  When  I 
was  18  I  was  victimized  for  my  ac- 
tivity in  the  mines  as  a  trade  union- 
ist, and  was  ordered  to  leave.  That 
was  what  drove  me  to  the  west  and 
made  me  a  fireman  on  a  railway  lo- 
comotive. After  my  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania I  did  what  I  could  for  the 
interest  of  the  miners1,  and  later  on 
1  was  secretary  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  That  organization  has 
over  3,000,000  members,  and  has 
done  m.uch  to  better  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  the  mines  all  over  the 
country." 

"You  were  elected  to  congress  as 
a  laboring  man,  were  you  not?" 

"Yes,  it  was  largely  the  support 
of  the  working  men  that  brought 
about  my  Domination  and  election, 
and  it  is,  I  suppose,  my  identifica- 
tion with  and  interest  in  labor  mat- 
ters that  has  put  me  here." 

"Is  there  any  story  connected  with 
your  appointment  as  secretary  of 
labor?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  I  was  not 
an  applicant  for  the  place,  and  when 
my  name  was  proposed  I  simply  said 
that  I  would  appreciate  the  honor  if 
it  came  to  me.  My  idea  of  this  posi- 
tion was  too  high  for  me  to  be  an 
applicant  for  it." 

Value  of  the  Trades  Union 

"Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  ever 
doubted  the  value  of  the  trades 
union  to  the  laboring  man?" 

"No,  I  believe  in  the  union.  I  be- 
lieve in  organization  as  a  means  of 
protection  for  all  kinds  of  labor.  My 
viewpoint  of  the  relation  between 
the  employer  and  the  employe  is 
such  that  I  cannot  see  how  the  lat- 
ter could  secure  even  a  small  share 
of  justice  without  organization.  I 
look  upon  any  industry  as  a  partner- 
ship in  which  the  employer  and  the 
employes  are  the  partners  in  produc- 
tion. They  have  a  mutual  interest  in 
securing  the  largest  production  for  a 
given  amount  of  labor,  and  it  is  only 
when  it  comes  to  a  division  -oi  the 
profits  that  their  interests  begin  to 
diverge. 

"At  that  point  the  workmen  can 
o  'y  act  collectively  to  any  advan- 
tage. If  they  act  individually,  the 
individual  laborer  who  objects  is  at 
a  great  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  his  employer.  If  the  man  is 
dissatisfied  and  declines  to  con- 
tinue work,  he  is  out  of  a  job  and  is 
crippled  to  100  per  cent  of  his  pro- 


ducing capacity.  On  the  other  hanti, 
the  employer  is  crippled  only  to  the 
extent  that  that  man's  work  repre- 
sents in  his  total  output.  Now,  if 
the  employes  act  collectively  and 
they  stop  work,  the  whole  machine 
must  stop.  The  employer  is  crip- 
pled to  100  per  cent  of  his  producing 
capacity  and  the  employes  are  crip- 
pled in  the  same  amount.  They  are 
then  on  an  equal  basis  and  there  is 
a  chance  to  make  a  settlement.  The 
trades  union  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  rights  of  labor." 

What  the  Department  May  Do 

"What  can  this  department  do  to 
better  the  relation  between  labor 
and  capital?" 

"The  Department  of  Labor  is 
rather  an  advisory  department  than 
an  executive  department.  It  might 
be  called  a  department  of  industrial 
diplomacy,  its  object  is  largely  to 
act  as  a  mediator  between  capital 
and  labor  in  case  of  dispute,  and  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  community  at  large  to  just  that 
extent  that  its  diplomacy  succeeds." 

"But  is  the  laboring  man  willing 
to  accept  Uncle  Sam  as  his  arbi- 
trator?" 

"I  do  not  mean  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  to  be  the  arbitrator,  but  that  he 
is  to  bring  the  parties  together  and 
to  get  them  to  mutually  submit  their 
differences  to  other  arbitrators  to  be 
chosen  themselves.  It  would  not  be 
wise  for  the  government  to  act  as 
an  arbitrator,  for  the  reason  that 
wrong  precedents  might  be  estab- 
lished. The  conditions  in  one  place 
might  not  be  suited  to  the  decisions 
to  which  the  arbitrator  had  com- 
mitted itself  in  other  places.  Again, 
the  decision  of  today  might  be  un- 
just in  the  changed  conditions  of 
tomorrow.  Progress  is  always  being 
made,  and  situations  are  continually 
changing.  If  this  department  were 
tied  down  to  a  line  of  decisions, 
along  a  given  direction,  ft  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress  itself." 

"But  just  what  can  you  do?" 

"We  can  only  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether and  perhaps  suggest  plans  of 
settlement.  I  suppose  I  could  an- 
swer your  question  better  by  telling 
you  what  we  have  done  within  the 
last  few  months.  We  took  up  the 
adjustment  of  the  trade  disputes 
connected  with  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  employes  and 
the  company  together,  so  that  they 
have  adjusted  their  dispute  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.  We 
have  arranged  in  the  same  way  a 
difficulty  in  the  forge  department  at 
Erie,  and  we  have  brought  the  shop- 
men and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road company  together.  We  have 
averted  a  number  of  strikes  and  we 
are  doing  that  right  along." 

"Suppose  the  strikers  at  Paterson 
had  asked  you  to  step  in?" 

"I  cannot  say  what  would  have 
been  the  result.  We  might  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  parties  to- 
gether. We  could  only  have  sug- 
gested and  advised.  We  are,  as  I 
have  said,  merely  a  department  of 
industrial  diplomacy." 

Strikes  Fewer,  bnt  Bigger 

"How  about  strikes  in  the  United 
States?    Are  they  increasing?" 

"No.  I  believe  we  have  fewer 
strikes  now  than  we  had  in  the  pact 
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Wood  Shingles? 
No!  No!!  No!!! 


Mo  More 
Blackleg 


VACCINATE 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT.    -  MICHIGAN. 


BE  A  WATCHMAKER 


They're  in  d«-maml  Quw~ big  pay— we 
gc-t  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Take  our   course— it's  interesting,  thorough, 
and  teaches  every  detail  of  watchmaking  and 
Jewelry  repairing. 

FRFF   ROOK  Send  ,or  oor  hmk  "Th"  Artisan. 
rIYtL  UUUIV  It  explains  everything  thoroughly. 

Stone's  School  of  Watchmaking, 

907  Globe  Bldg1.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Wyoming  Carey  Act  Land  -in  the 
Valley  of  Eden 

21,000  acres  of  land  at  ojc  per  acre, 
perpetual  water  rights,  on  easy 
terms,  easier  than  paying  rent.  No 
droughts,  no  floods,  no  cyclones, 
no  part  in  the  U.  S.  more  healthy, 
no  better  stock  country  on  earth. 
Homes  that  pay  for  themselves- 
Splendid  markets  and  big  crops  of 
alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables  now 
growing  in  the  valley.  Summer 
tourist  fares  (first  class)  daily,  and 
homeseekers'  fares  (second  class) 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Do  riot  let  this  opportuni- 
ty pass  but  write  at  onre  for  full 
information  to  E.  IT.  MORGAN, 
Rales  Mgr.,  Eden  Irrigation  and 
Land  Co.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 


No  Country1 


is  better  than  the  one  In  which 
you  live.  Some  parts  of  it  may 
not  suit  you  but  there  are  many 
place*  al"ngr  the  Union  Pacific 
System  Iiines  where  you  can  lo- 
cate and  he  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what 
kind  of  land  you  want — irrigated, 
sub-irrigated  or  dry  farming,  for 
general  farming,  stock-raiting, 
fruit  raising,  etc. — in  the  climate 
that  best  suits.  Z  will  send  you 
the  information  that  will  h3lp  you 
locate  in  the  place  best  suited  to 
your  needs. 

K.  A.  SMITH, 
Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  1107  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA.  Nl  B. 


NO  DROUTH  HERE 

Northern  Minnesota 

always  ha*  abundant,  molntiinv  It«  r#nk<-<i,  ltlvrrii 
and  Tlmbrrod  acre,  annum  TIMF,1.Y  RAtNTALL 
OITP.  I'lMF'ANVH  l,AVl*t  NEAR  nUI.I'TII  pre- 
■ent  the  Home w<'k«T'»  opportunity.  our  prim* 
•re  low,   nnrl  terma   wl'hin  rcaeh  of  all.  Wrlto 

LAND  COM'B.,  D.  &  I.  R.  B.  R.  CO., 
198  Wolvln  Building,  Pnlnth,  Minn. 

COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn.  Clover  and  AlfnHa  landu  for  lha 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  I  ni'ed  .yt«t<'. 
Dairy  unci  f.lve  stork  Is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

IODOBON  8c  RINX,  Pergns  Falls,  ntlna 


There  are  more  members  to  each 
strike  and  the  strikes  are  better  or- 
ganized. The  trades  which  are  the 
best  organized  have  the  fewest 
strikes,  and  as  the  organization  of 
labor  becomes  more  complete  the 
strikes  become  less  and  less.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  collective  bar- 
gaining is  more  easily  possible  tinder 
that  condition.  Both  parties  to  the 
contract  are  better  able  to  fix  terms 
and  carry  them  out." 

"Do  you  think  that  a  general 
strike  all  over  the  country  is  possi- 
ble?" 

"No." 

"What  is  the  ideal  condition  that 
should  exist  between  the  employer 
and  the  employe?" 

"A  condition  of  partnership  and  of 
equal  rights.  There  is  an  implied 
partnership  now,  but  the  difficulty 
is  that  the  employer  does  not  recog- 
nize it.  He  assumes  that  bis  plant 
is  his  property  and  that  he  has  a 
right  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleases  and 
to  run  it  as  he  pleases.  He  fails  to 
grasp  the  idea  that  there  is  no  title 
to  property  that  is  not  a  law-created 
and  law-protected  title.  Society  has 
allowed  private  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations to  hold  certain  rights  only 
for  its  protection  and  development. 
Now,  if  society  has  created  the  title 
for  its  protection,  society  can  mod- 
ify that  title  whenever  it  deems 
necessary  for  its  protection.  There- 
fore, when  the  employer  claims  the 
factory  as  his  own,  to  do  with  as  he 
pleases,  he  fails  to  realize  that  he 
has  no  title  to  the  factory  except  in- 
sofar as  society  permits." 

"That  would  mean  that  society  has 
the  right  to  change  the  regulation 
of  any  such  piece  of  property  at  its 
own  will?" 

That  condition  already  exists  in 
law,  and  that  right  has  always  been 
reserved  by  the  governing  power.  It 
is  the  title  of  eminent  domain,  the 
right  of  the  government  to  determine 
that  certain  things  are  of  such  emi- 
nent good  to  the  community  that  the 
community  can  take  thorn  over  and 
manage  them  itself.  The  railroad 
in  getting  its  right-of-way,  is  able 
to  condemn  property  through  that 
principle,  and  it  is  so  with  other 
things.  The  average  man  fails  to 
realize  this,  and  the  employer  can- 
not see  that  property  is  only  law- 
created  and  law-protected  and  that 
its  regulation  can  be  changed  by  so- 
ciety as  the  conditions  of  society  de- 
mand." 

Bight-Hour  Work  Day 
"Will  the  time  come  when  we  will 
have  an  eight-hour  day  everywhere 
in  the  United  States?" 

"That  is  the  condition  now  in 
most  of  the  states  in  many  industrial 
occupations.  In  Arizona  we  have  the 
eight-hour-day  law  In  underground 
mines  and  workings.  Di  California 
the  same  Is  true  as  to  mines,  smel- 
ters and  public  works  of  any  kin  I, 
and  it.  is  likewise  so  in  Colorado.  In 
Connecticut  the  hours  of  labor  are 
eight,  unless  otherwise  agreed,  and 
engineers,  fi  ciuen  and  machinists 
and  other  mechanics  employed  in 
Bt  te  institutions  may  not  work  more 
than  eight  hours  except  In  case*  of 
emergency.  In  nearly  all  the  stales 
eight  hours  Is  the  rule  upon  all  pub- 
lic works,  and  It  Is  nearh  every- 
where so  In  the  mines  and  smelteni. 


It  is  so  in  Illinois  in  all  mechanical 
employments,  and  it  is  so  on  the 
public  highways.  Eight  hours  is  the 
rule  in  Indiana,  and  it  is  so  in  Mas- 
sachusetts as  to  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  state.  I  might  go  on  and  show 
the  same  for  nearly  every  state 
in  the  union." 

Farm  Work  Different 

"How  about  work  on  the  farms? 
Take  your  farm  in  Pennsylvania: 
could  you  run  that  on  an  eight-hour 
day?" 

"I  do  not  know  about  that.  The'-e 
is  a  difference  between  the  work  on 
the  farm  and  the  work  in  the  vari- 
ous industries.  The  most  of  the 
state  laws  make  a  difference  as  to 
the  work  on  the  farm,  and  in  many 
cases  such  labor  is  especially  exempt 
from  the  regulations  as  to  other  la- 
bor. The  season  for  farm  work  i; 
limited,  and  it  is  so  affected  by 
rain  and  other  conditions  that  it 
cannot  be  as  closely  regulated  as  the 
work  of  a  factory  or  in  the  various 
industries.  As  to  our  other  indus- 
tries, however,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
Jhat  the  eight-hour  day  is  practical 
and  beneficial  both  to  the  employer 
and  the  employe." 

"Do  you  think  we  will  ever  have 
less  than  an  eight-hour  day?" 

"That  is  possible.  There  are  some 
industries  in  England  where  the  day 
is  now  less  than  eight  hours.  This 
has  been  the  case  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  coal  mines  of  Northum- 
berland, where  the  men  have  been 
working  only  six  hours  a  day." 

Conditions  Are  Improving 

"Are  the  conditions  of  labor  im- 
proving?" 

"Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that." 

"What  would  you  say  about  or- 
ganized labor  as  a  trust?  Why 
should  it  not  be  handled  on  the 
same  ground  as  other  monopolies?" 

"I  have  already  answered  that 
question,  but  I  would  say  that  an  or- 
ganization should  not  be  opposed  or 
destroyed  simply  because  it  is  an 
organization.  The  laws  for  cen- 
turies have  permitted  the  organiza- 
tion of  corporations,  and  such  per- 
missions will  be  continued.  The  op- 
position to  trusts  and  monopolies 
arises  because  they  enable  a  few 
men  to  dictate  to  the  producer  what 
he  shall  receive  for  his  production 
and  to  the  consumer  what  he  shall 
pay  for  the  things  he  consumes. 
This  can  never  bo  the  case  with  la- 
bor organizations.  Such  an  organi- 
zation cannot  he  composed  of  a  few- 
individuals;  it  must  be  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  multitude,  and  it  must  be 
always  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  for  the  producer  an 
equitable  share  of  that  which  he  pro- 
duces and  at,  the  same  time  it  can 
never  be  an  organization  which  will 
regulate  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
The  labor  organization  is  thus 
founded  upon  an  entirely  different 
basis  from  the  capital  organization. 
Ii  bould  not  bn  regarded  rh  R  trust. 
It  cannot,  lie  a  monopoly  In  that 
sense  of  the  word." 

"Then  you  think  It  should  be  gov- 
erned  by  different  laws?" 

"Yes  The  lnws  should  he  adapted 
tr,  It.  and  based  upon  the  difference 

of  condition  whb  h  aetnall)  exists." 

(Copyright,  IftlS,  hy  Frank  fi  Carpenter) 


STOP  the  Awful  Waste 

foi  wood  shingles  — the  cause  of  disastrous 
'fires,  leaky  roofs  and  endless  expense  and 
trouble.  Usebeautiful.lndestructibleEdwards 
"STEEL"  Shingles.  Costless,  last  longer  than 
wood— better  in  everyway.  Over  100,000  men 
now  use  Edwards  "STEEL"  Shingles— the  shin- 
|  gles  that  never  rot,  rust  or  burn.   Ten  times 
easier  to  put  on.    Each  one  dipped  in  molten 
zinc  afterit  is  cut.  No  raw  or  exposed  edges. 
Patented  Edwards  Interlocking  Device  per- 
mits contraction  and  expansion  —  makes 
L  joints  water-tight  FOREVER!  $10,000  guar- 
antee against  lightning  loss  FREE. 

.START  Saving  Money  By  Using 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Fire -Proof!  Rust-Proof!  Leak-Proof! 

We  selldirectfromfactoryandpayfreight. ' 

SHINGLE  BOOK  FREE.  Writeforbook 
and  Prepaid  Factory  Prices.  See  for  your- 
self how  much  less  Steel  costs  than  wood — 
then  get  busy!  If  you  give  dimensions  of  your 
roof,  we  will  quote  prices  on  entire  job.  Send 
postal  right  off  —  Catalog  No.  1098  and 
special  prices  will  come  by  return  mail. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1048-1098  LocK  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Largert  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  'World  , 
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90     FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 


Iowa  Gates 


The  fining-  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  irate  ig 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  allsizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.    All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gntos  on  .-talc.   If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO..  21st  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


POTATOES 
WANTED 

Write  or  wire  us  stating  whnt  you 
have  to  offer  for  prompt  or  later 
shipment 

O.  C.   EVANS   &  COMPANY 
N.  W.  Cor.  Walnut  and  Second  Stn., 
KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 
References:      Southwest      Nut  Iniuil 
Hank   of   Commerce    here;    nil  irnde 
papers  and  moreuntlle  agencies. 


You  learn  tbo  fuels  about  any 

MOtlon  of  Hie  country  through  Tbo 
Twenlletli  Century  Karmer'H  I'r.v 
I, anil  Information  Human,  which  In 
maintained  for  tbo  benefit.  ()f  <,ur 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
InwH,  bout  lanrtH  for  any  particular 
•  rop,  be:  I  i  eclloilH  for  Trull  crow  lnr. 
nlock  ralHliiK  nncl  Kcnoral  farm  in,: 
all  IQOb  facta  may  be  bad  If  JPOU  will 
simply  send  postage  for  roplj 


TWENTIETH    CENTUEY  FARMER 


October  i.  1913 


TIieHtrt-Parr  ONE  MAN  Plowing  Outfit 

{Illustration  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  free  a  single 
'  bottom  of  trash,  -without  disturbing  the  adjustment 
of  the  rest  of  the  plow,  while  tractor  is  in  motion. 


Use  a  Hart -Parr  for  Profit 

The  dirty,  disagreeable  chores  created  by  the  horse 
take  a  lot  of  time.  After  a  hard  day  in  the  field,  there  are 
the  horse  chores  to  do — unharnessing,  feeding,  bedding,  etc.  Next 
morning,  it's  feed,  clean  and  hitch  up.    Few  farmers  relish  this. 

It's  different  with  a  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor.  When  the  day's  work 
is  over,  merely  stop  the  engine.  Next  morning,  simply  start  it  again 
— the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes  in  either  case.  There  are  mighty  few 
owners  who  don't  get  a  lot  of  genuine  pleasure  and  profit  operating  a 
Hart- Parr  Oil  Tractor.  And  compared  to  horses,  it  delivers  more  power 
and  better  power  at  less  expense.  So  why  stick  to  inefficient  horses 
when  a 


H 


ART-PAR 

-OIL  TRACTOR- 


R 


Superior  and  Original  Feat- 
ures of  Design  Found  Only 
in  the  small,  light  Hart-Parr 
Tractor  and  Self  Lift  Plow. 

Trarfnr— Lightest  weight, 
x  1  aviui  yet  great  strengtii. 

Only  300  different  parts — others 
have  800  to  1500.  Main  trame  is 
a  strong.one-piececasting.  Drive 
wheels  with  wave  form  tugs, 
are  solid  steel  castings — not  built 
up  or  pieced.  Driver  lugs  five 
31  percent  greater  suriacecontact 
than  any  other.  Can  be  equipt 
with  Hart-Parr  "Hold  Fast"  ex- 
tension lugs,  the  lugs  with  a  bull 
dog  grip  in  soft  soil.  Especially 
designed  carburetor  operates  ef- 
ficiently on  cheapes;  kerosene. 

Plow — 35^  Percent,  Ii2hter 
a  iv  vY  than  any  other'and  has 
one-third  less  parts.  Combined 
automatic  and  hand  lift.  To 
raise  or  lower  bottoms,  merely 
pull  a  rope  attached  to  clutch 
lever.  Any  one  bottom  maybe 
raised  with  hand  lift  attachment 
without  disturbing  adjustment  of 
rest  of  plow.  Spring  beam  coupler 
enables  plows  to  skid  around  or 
over  obstructions  and  prevents 
breakage. 


Illustration  shows  how  Hart-Parr 
"Hold  Fast"  lugs  grip  the  ground 
and  pull  out  straight  away  with- 
out tearing  up  the  soiL 


will  do  all  the  heavy  farm  work  quicker,  better 
and  cheaper. 

Right  now,  the  outfit  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
creating  a  big  stir.  It's  the  light  Hart-Parr  Oil  Trac- 
tor with  the  big  pull  and  the  wonderfully  simple  Hart- 
Parr  "Self-Lift"  Plow  —  the  outfit  that  is  doing  big 
things  on  ioo  to  300  acre  farms. 

Time  and  again,  this  outfit  has  practically  sold 
itself  at  Fairs  where  we  have  exhibited.  Shrewd  farm- 
ers are  at  once  impressed  with  its  great  simplicity,  mar- 
velous strength,  light  weight  and  correctness  of  design. 

The  tractor  has  the  power  of  12  sturdy  horses, 
only  it  is  much  steadier  and  absolutely  tireless.  An 
especially  designed  carburetor  enables  it  to  burn 
cheapest  kerosene  at  all  loads  and  under  all  conditions. 
The  drive  wheels  have  wonderful  wave  form  lugs  which 
afford  31  per  cent  greater  surface  contact  than  any 
other  lugs.  Drivers  can  be  equipt  with  "Hold-Fast" 
extension  lugs,  the  lugs  with  a  bull  dog  grip  in  softest 
soil.  One  man  operates  and  cares  for  the  tractor,  no 
matter  what  it  is  doing — plowing,  harrowing,  discing, 
seeding,  harvesting,  threshing,  road  grading,  silo  fill- 
ing, hauling,  etc. 

Hart-Parr  "Self-Lift"  Plow  is  one-third  lighter  and 
has  one-third  less  parts  than  any  other.  You  operate 
it  right  from  the  engine  platform.  A  slight  pull  on 
the  rope  attached  to  the  clutch  lever  causes  each  bot- 
tom to  lift  straight  out  of  the  ground,  in  order.  An- 
other pull  on  the  rope  and  the  bottoms  drop  into  the 
ground  again.  No  back  breaking  labor.  The  trip 
mechanism  does  all  the  work.  And  you  save  the  plow- 
man's wages  and  board. 

Read  and  study  the  unexcelled  features  of  both  tractor  and 
plow,  enumerated  in  this  announcement.  Learn  why  tbi9 
outfit  is  a  big  money  maker  on  farms  of  100  to  300  acres. 

Write  today  for  special  circulars  fully  describing  both 
equipments,  and  get  our  fine  catalog  and  literature  on  power 
farming  costs.  We  build  an  outfit  for  every  farm,  large  or  small. 
We  have  a  power  outfit  exactly  suited  to  your  requirements. 

This  is  the  Hart-Parr  One-Man  Outfit  that  you  saw  at  the 
Fremont,  Nebr.  Plowing  Demonstration  and  which  made 
such  a  big  hit  there. 

HART-PARR  COMPANY 

254  Lawler  Street  Charles  City  Iowa 

 100  


DEFORMITIES  CURED 


PI  II R  FFFT  o{  any  variety,  and  at  any  reasonable  age, 
ULUU  1  can  be  made  straight,  natural  and  useful. 

No  plaster  paris,  no  severe  surgical  operation,  and  the 
result  is  assured. 

PftTTC  fll^FA^F  when  treated  in  time  should  result 
lUlld  UlilLHiJL  jjj  no  deformity;  paralysis  can  bel 
prevented  and  the  growth  not  interfered  with.  Write  for" 
information  and  references.  _ 

QPINAI  rilRVATIIRF  Recent  cases  usually  make 
01  innL  buniHiuiiL  good  recoveries  and  even 
those  of  long  standing  do  well.  No  plaster  paris,  felt  or 
leather  jackets.  Write  for  information  and  reference. 

HIP  ni^FA^kF  in  tne  Painful  stage  can  be  relieved  and 
nil  UIOLHOL  the  inflammation  permanently  arrested. 
Shortening,  deformity  and  loss  of  motion  can  often  be  cor- 
rected.  No  surgical  operations  or  confinement. 

INFANTII  F  PARAI  YSIS  We  can  refer  TOU  to  man7 

inrHnilLL  iHlinL  I  CIO  responsible  people  all  over 
the  country,  whose  children,  afflicted  with  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis have  been  practically  restored  at  this  Sanitarium. 

DEFORMED  KNEES  AND  JOINTS 

ods  of  treatment,  and  if  interested  you  should  know  about  it. 

This  is  the  only  thoroughly  equipped  Sanitarium 

in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment 

of  crippled  and  paralyzed  conditions. 

IIQTRATFI1   RmmK    FBFF   Write  us  for  illustrated  book  which  will 
iLLUdinniLU   DUUIl   inLt  be  Bent  {ree  on  request  to  any  address. 

THE  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 

940  Aubert  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  5ioux  City  Fair 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  TWENTY) 
ton;  third,  Weiland  &  Gordon.  Herd  Over 
1  Year  Old— First,  Weiland  &  Gordon,  on 
don.  Herd  Under  1  Year  Old— First,  Lynn 
011  herd  headed  by  Fancy  Colonel;  second, 
Weiland  &  Gordon;  third,  Veenker.  Herd 
Under  1  Year  Old  Bred  by  Exhibitor- 
Awards  same  as  in  above  class.  Get  of 
Sire— First,  Lynn  on  the  get  of  Evergreen 
Prince;  second,  Weiland  &  Gordon  on  get 
of  Crimson  Chief;  third,  Weiland  & 
Gordon  on  get  of  Golden  Model  26th. 
Produce  of  Sow— First,  Weiland  &  Gor- 
don on  produce  of  Miss  Betsy;  second, 
Campton  on  produce  of  Crimson  Belle; 
third,  Veenker  on  produce  of  Crimson 
Lucy  2d.  Champion  Boar— Weiland  & 
Gordon  on  Missouri  Model  Top.  Champion 
Sow— Weiland  &  Gordon  on  Crimson 
Beauty. 

Chester  White  Awards 

Boar  2  Years  Old  or  Over— First,  La- 
Doux  on  Gold  Coin;  second,  Kent  on 
Kent's  Promotor;  third,  Bouchard  on 
Sioux  Chief.  Boar  18  Months  Old  and 
Under  24— Householder  on  White  Wonder. 
Boar  12  Months  Old  and  Under  IS— First, 
Kent  on  Iowa  Prince;  second,  Gaffey  on 
Young  Sam;  third,  MehrLng  on  M  e  lu- 
ring's  O.  K.  Boar  6  Months  Old  and>  Un- 
der 12— First,  Bouchard  on  pig  not  named; 
second,  LaDoux  on  pig  not  named;  third, 
Kent  on  Iowa  King  2d.  Boar  Under  6 
(Months  Old— First,  Bouchard;  second, 
Kent;  third,  Mehning.  Sow  2  Years  Old 
or  Over— First,  Kent  on  Kent's  Kind; 
second,  Kent  on  Iowa  Mora;  third,  Men- 
ring  on  H.  C.  Iowa  Gem.  Sow  IS  Months 
Old  and  Under  24— First,  Kent  on  Iowa 
Favorite;  second,  Mehring  on  H.  C,  Sen- 
sation; third,  Pittman  on  Perfect  Lady 
2d.  Sow  12  Months  Old  and  Under  IS— 
First,  Mehring;  second,  Kent  on  Kent's 
Beauty;  third,  Kent  on  Iowa  Bond.  Sow 
6  Months  Old  and  Under  12— First,  La- 
Doux; second,  Kent;  third,  LaDoux.  Sow 
Under  6  Months  Old— First,  Kent;  second, 
Mehring;  third,  Coulson.  Champion  Boar 
— LaDoux:  on  Gold  Coin.  Champion  Sow- 
Kent  on  Kent's  Kind.  Herd  Over  -  Year 
Old— First,  Kent;  second,  Kent;  third, 
Mehring.  Herd  Over  1  Year  Old  Bred 
by  Exhibitor— First,  Kent;  second,  Kent. 
Herd  Under  1  Year  Old— First,  Kent;  sec- 
ond, Kent;  third,  Mehring.  Herd  Under 
1  Year  Old  Bred  by  Exhibitor— Firsts 
Kent;  second,  Kent;  third,  Mehring.  Get 
of  Sire— First,  Kent  on  get  of  Iowa  Pro- 
tection; second,  La,Doux  on  get  of  Goldt, 
Coin;  third,  Kent  on  get  of  Ned.  Produce 
of  Sow— First,  Kent  on  produce  of  Iowa 
Security;  second,  Gaffey  on  produce  of 
Peach  Bud;  third,  Householder  on  pro- 
duce of  White  Alice. 

Poland-China  Awards 
Boar  2  Years  Old  or  Over— First,  Dorr 
on  Expander;  second,  Griffin  &  Son  on 
Meidier;  third,  Jenson  on  Orange  Jumbo. 
Boar  18  Months  Old  and  Under  24— None 
shown.  Boar  12  Months  Old  and  Under 
IS— First,  Dralle  on  Dralle's  Wonder;  sec- 
ond, Dralle  on  Calypso  Wonder;  third, 
Davis  on  Wonder's  Equal.  Boar  6  Months 
Old  and  Under  12— First,  Jenson;  second, 
Dralle;  third,  Schneider  on  Big  Chief. 
Boar  6  Months-  Old— First,  Henry  Bros.; 
second,  Henry  Bros. ;  third,  Schmeider. 
Sow  2  Years  Old  or  Over— Dralle  on  Da- 
kota Belle.  Sow  18  Months  Old  and  Un- 
der 24— Dralle  on  Queen's  Daughter.  Sow 
12  Months  Old  and  Under  IS— First, 
Schmeider  on  Winning  Beauty;  second, 
Dralle  on  Expansion  Queen;  third, 
Schmeider  on  Cash  Maid.  Sow  6  Months 
Old  and  Under  12— First,  Schmeider  on 
Purple  Girl;  second,  Dorr;  third,  Dorr. 
Sow  Under  6  Months  Old— First,  Henry 
Bros.;  second,  Carpenter;  third,  Jenson. 
Herd  Over  1  Year  Old— Dralle  on  herd 
headed  by  Chief  Prince  Wonder.  Herd 
Over  1  Year  Old  Bred  by  Exhibitor— 
None  shown.  Herd  Under  1  Year  Old — 
First,  Dorr;  second,  Schmeider  on  herd 
headed,  by  Big  Chief;  third,  Jenson.  Herd 
Under  1  Year  Old  Bred  by  Exhibitor- 
First,  Dorr;  second,  Schmeider;  third, 
Jenson.  Get  of  Sire— First,  Schmeider 
on  get  of  Blue  Valley  Chief;  second, 
Henry  Bros.;  third,  Dorr  on  get  of  Ex- 
pander. Produce  of  Sow— First,  Henry 
Bros.;  second,  Jenson  on  produce  of  Crop 
Ear;  third,  Davis  on  produce  of  Miller's 
Florence.  Champion  Boar— Dorr  on  Ex- 
pander. Chamion  Sow— Schmeider  on 
Winning  Beauty. 

Hampshire  Awards 
Boar  2  Years  Old  or  Over— First,  Mes- 
senger on  Messenger  Boy;  second,  Fisher 
on  Dr.  Scott;  third,  Mehring  on  John  El- 
don.  Boar  18  Months  Old  and  Under  24— 
First,  Peterson  on  Peterson's  Choice;  sec- 
ond, Messenger  on  Eddie  Mac;  third. 
Fisher  on  Danube  3d.  Boar  12  Months  Old 
and  Under  18— First,  Fisher  on  Tatro's 
Messenger;  second,  Mehring  on  Colonel 
Joe;  third,  Messenger  on  Walter  J.  Boar 
6  Months  Old  and  Under  12— First,  Fisher; 
second,  Peterson;  third,  Boles.  Boar  Un- 
der 6  Months  Old— First,  Mehring;  sec- 
ond, Fisher;  third.  Messenger.  Sow  2 
Years  Old  or  Over— First,  Peterson  on  Ex- 
celling second,  Peterson  on  Galva  Pride 
third,  Messenger  on  Miss  Scott.  Sow  IS 
Months  Old  and  Under  24— First,  Messen- 
ger on  Salome;  second,  Messenger  on 
Western  Belle;  third,  Fisher  on  Crestline 
Princess.  Sow  12  Months  Old  and  Under 
18— First,  Mehring  on  H.  C.  Pansy  Queen; 
second.  Messenger  on  Marie;  third,  Boles 
on  Susan.  Sow  6  Months  Old  and  Under 
12— First,  Fisher  on  Fisher  s  Queen  7th; 
second,  Messenger  on  Evaline;  third, 
Peterson  on  Miss  Stella  5th.  Sow  Under 
6  Months  Old— First,  Fisher;  second,  Mes- 
senger; third,  Messenger.  Herd  Over  1 
Year  Old— First,  Messenger  on  herd 
headed  by  Messenger  Boy;  second,  Fisher 
on  herd  headed  by  Tatro's  Messenger; 
third,  Mehring  on  herd  headed  by  Colonel 
Joe.    Herd  Over  1  Year  Old  Bred  by  Ex- 


hibitor—First, Messenger  on  herd  headed 
by  Walter  J. ;  second.  Fisher  on  herd 
headed  by  Winside  Star;  third,  Boles  011 
herd  headed  by  Wonderful.  Herd  Under 
1  Year  Old— First,  Fisher  on  herd  headed 
by  Fisher's  King  5th;  second,  Messenger 
on  herd  headed  by  Pioneer  Boy;  third, 
Peterson  on  herd  headed  by  Cherokee 
Boy.  Herd  Under  1  Year  Old  Bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor— Awards  same  as  in  above  class. 
Get  of  Sire— First,  Messenger  on  get  of 
Messenger  Boy;  second.  Fisher  on  get 
of  Y\  inside  Star;  third,  Peterson  on  get  of 
Cherokee  Lad.  Produce  of  Sow— First, 
Messenger  on  produce  of  Heroine;  sec- 
ond, Mehring  on  produce  of  Kentucky 
Belle;  third,  Fisher  on  produce  of  Ham- 
burg Belle.  Champion  Boar— Messenger 
on  Messenger  Boy.  Champion  Sow— Mes> 
senger  on  Salome. 

Berkshire  Awards 

Boar  2  Years  Old  or  Over— Iowana 
Farms  on  Baron  Premier  102d.  Boar  IS 
Months  Old  and  Under  24— Boyce  on  True- 
worth's  Sensation.  Boar  12  Months  Old 
and  Under  IS — First,  Iowana  Farms  on 
Rival's  Iowana  Baron  3d;  second,  Boyce 
on  Master  Champion  3d;  third,  Wheeler. 
Boar  G  Months  Old  and  Under  12— First, 
Iowana  Farms;  second,  Iowana  Farms; 
third,  Wheeler.  Boar  Under  6  Months 
Old— First,  Boyce;  second,  Boyce;  third. 
Wheeler.  Sow  2  Years  Old  or  Over- 
First,  Iowana  Farms  on  Rival  Duchess 
23d;  second,  Iowana  Farms  en  Ravenwood 
Duchess;  third,  Boyce  011  Princess  of 
Maple  Grove.  Sow  18  Months  Old  and 
Under  24— First,  Iowana  Farms  on  Rook- 
wood  Lady  52d;  second,  Iowana  Farms 
on  Rookwood  Laurel  14th;  third,  Iowana 
Farms  on  Longfellow's  Duchess  Premier 
5th.  Sow  12  Months  Old  and  Under  IS — 
First,  Iowana  Farms  on  Rival's  Jewell 
6th;  second,  Iowana  Farms  on  Rival's 
Jewell  Dee;  third,  Iowana  Farms  on 
Rival's  Jewell  Dee  2d.  Sow  6  Months  Old 
and  Under  12— First,  Iowana  Farms  on 
Iowana  Matchless  Queen;  second,  Iowana 
Farms  on  Iowana  Matchless  Lady;  third, 
Iowana  Farms  on  Iowana  Lady  Queen 
2d.  Sow  Under  6  Months  Old— First 
Boyce;  second,  Boyce;  third,  Wheeler. 
Champion  Boar — Iowana  Farms  on  Baron 
Premier  102d.  Champion  Sow — Iowana 
Farms  on  Rookwood  Lady  52d.  Herd 
Over  1  Year  Old— First,  Iowana  Farms; 
second,  Iowana  Farms;  third,  Boyce.  Herd 
over  1  Year  Old  Bred  by  Exhibitor — None 
shown.  Herd  Under  1  Year  Old— First, 
Iowana  Farms;  second,  Iowana  Farms; 
third,  Boyce.  Herd  Under  1  Year  Old 
Bred  by  Exhibitor— First,  Iowana  Farms; 
second,  Boyce;  third,  Boyce.  Get  of  Sire 
—First,  Iowana  Farms;  second,  Boyce; 
third,  Wheeler.  Produce  of  Sow — First, 
Boyce;  second,  Wheeler;  third,  Wheeler. 


Horse  Department 

Percheron  Awards 

Stallion  3  Years  Old  or  Over— First,  sec- 
ond and  third,  Quinn.  Stallion  Under  3 
Years  Old — First,  second  and  third,  Quinn. 
Champion  Stallion— Quinn.  Mare  3  Years 
Old  and  Over— First,  Miller  &  Brown;  sec- 
ond, McMillan;  third  Wickem.  Champion 
Mare — Miller  &  Brown.  Get  of  Sire- 
First,  Quinn;  second,  Wickem;  third,  Mc- 
Millan. Produce  of  Mare — First,  Wickem; 
second,  Quinn;  third,  Judge.  Stallion  and 
Four  Mares— First,  McMillan;  second, 
Wickem;  third,  Miller  &  Brown.  Five 
Stallions— First,  Quinn;  second,  Miller  & 
Brown.  Champion  Stallion  in  Open  Class 
—McMillan.  Champion  Mare  in  Open 
Class— Miller  &  Brown. 

Belgian  Awards 

Stallion  4  Years  Old  or  Over— First, 
Irvine;  second,  Burress  Bros.  Stallion  3 
Years  Old  and  Under  4— First,  Irvine. 
Stallion  2  Years  Old  and  Under  3—  First, 
Irvine;  second,  Burress  Bros.;  third, 
Irvine.  Stallion  1  Year  Old  and  Under  2— 
First,  Irvine.  Stallion  Foal— None  shown. 
Mare  4  Years  Old  or  Over— First,  Irvine. 
Mare  3  Years  Old  and  Under  4— First, 
Irvine.  Mare  2  Years  Old  and  Under  3— 
First  and  second,  Irvine.  Mare  1  Year 
Old  and  Under  2— First,  second  and  third, 
Irvine.  Mare  Foal — None  shown.  Get  of 
Sire— Irvine.  Produce  of  Mare— First  and 
second.  Irvine.  Stallion  Any  Age  Bred 
by  Exhibitor— First,  Irvine;  second,  Bur- 
ress. Mare  Any  Age  Bred  by  Exhibitor- 
First,  second  and  third,  Irvine. 
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feed  your  stock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  as  to  30'  ".  Would 
you  let  that  amount  tot  in  the 
field  unharvested?  Not 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  a 

STOVER 

OR  IDEAL 

FEED  MILL 

S%NO  FOR  CATALOG 

We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mills,  Pump  Jacks,  Hand  Grind- 
ing Mills  (or  Poultry  Raisers. 
Gasoline  Engines.  Ensilage  Cut- 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

312    Ideal  Avenue.     FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 

LOW  PRICES,  EASY  TERMS, 
BIG  CROPS,  FARMER'S  PROFIT 

Get  a  good  farm  for  little  money  at  Perry, 
Arkansas.  $2.50  p»r  acre  cash  pots  you  on  the 
land.  Balance  three  years.  Healthiest  country — 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  banks,  etc.  Close  to 
town.  Two  crops  a  year.  Corn,  cotton,  garden 
truck.  Fruit  pays  over  "$100  per  acre.  A  chance 
to  clean  up  $3o  per  acre  profit  in  one  year.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet  and  full  detail*  of  a  won- 
derfully attractive  offer.  CHAFIN  COL.VIN  LAND 
COMPANY.    Perry.  Arkansas. 
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How  the  English  Farmer  Does  His  Work 


(CONTINUED    FROM   PA.OB  SEVEN) 


practice  the  strictest  economy,  they 
would  certainly  find  trouble  in  rais- 
ing a  family  on  $4  per  week.  As 
it  is,  no  luxuries  are  purchased  and 
the  plainest  food  and  clothes  suffice 
their  needs. 

While   an  American    would  call 
them   slow   workers,    they  deserve 
credit  for  their  steadiness  and  faith- 
fulness.   Many  toil  from  morn  till 
night,  seemingly  making  their  mas- 
ter's interests  their  own.    The  ten- 
dency to  remain  upon  certain  farms 
is  as  strongly  fixed  upon  this  class 
as  it  is  among  the  tenants,  and  one 
often  finds  a  laborer  living  in  the 
cottage  occupied  by  his  father  be- 
fore him,  and  perhaps    his  grand- 
father before  that.    Where  the  "gov- 
ernor" is  a  young    man,    the  old, 
gray-haired    laborer    will  probably 
tell  how  he  cared  for  him  as  a  child. 
Live  Stock  Conserve  Soil  Fertility 
Long   years    of    experience  have 
taught    the    English    farmer  that 
there  is  but  one  way  to  conserve  the 
soil   fertility,   and  consequently  we 
find  but  one  type  of  farming,  and 
that  is  live   stock   production,  to- 
gether with    the    growing    of  such 
crops  as  meet  with  the  needs  of  the 
stock.     The  rolling  contour  of  the 
country  leaves  more  or  less  perma- 
nent pasture  on  every  farm,  while 
that  land  which  is  arable  is  rotate! 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  used  fo:- 
pasture  and  meadow  at  regular  in- 
tervals. 

From  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
every  farm  is  in  pasture.  With  so 
much  pasture  we  should  expect  to 
find  lots. of  stock,  and,  considering 
the  high  rental  paid,  we  can  see 
where  the  tenant  must  have  good 
stock  to  make  farming  pay.  An 
average  rainfall  of  well  onto  fifty 
inches  gives  the  grass  abundant 
moisture  to  grow  luxuriantly,  and 
the  stock  take  on  large  gains  on  a 
ration  of  grass  alone.  The  limey 
soils  produce  an  extremely  nutritive 
and  rich  grass. 

In  many  instances  only  pure-bred 
stock  are  kept,  though  ordinarily 
some  of  either  are  found  on  each 
farm.  For  instance,  a  breeder  of 
Shorthorns  usually  keeps  grade 
Shire  horses  and  some  breed  of 
sheep,  while  the  man  who  keeps  only 
pure-bred  horses  usually  keeps  grade 
cattle  and  sheep.  These  animals 
would  all  look  very  well  beside  the 
best  found  on  our  farms,  and  the 
returns  from  them  are  proportion- 
ately large. 

Rural    Kiigland    Slightly  Populated 

Considering  the  fact  that  England 
has  560  inhabitants  to  every  square 
mile,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
farms  small  and  intensely  cultivated. 
However,  the  pojrulation  is  largely 
located  in  the  cities,  so  that  the 
rural  portion  is  not  so  densely  set- 
tled as  these  figures  would  Indicate, 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  farms  are 
over  100  acres  in  size,  many  run- 
ning up  to  500  and  GOO  acres. 

The  first  farm  visited  by  the 
writer  was  one  oceupled  by  a  sheep 
breeder  down  in  Shropshire  and  con- 
sisted of  560  acres.  Upon  this  farm 
was  a  barley  field  of  seventy  acres. 


This  was  quite  a  surprise,  inasmuch 
as  reports  in  books  and  papers  had 
led  to  a  belief  that  the  large  farm 
and  field  were  practically  unknown 
in  the  old  country. 

Upon  the  larger  farms  some  im- 
proved maohinery  is  being  used,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  old-fashioned 
tools  and  methods  are  still  in  vogue. 
With  labor  exceedingly  plentiful  and 
comparatively  cheap,  the  tenant  fig- 
ures that  it  does  not  pay  him  to 
invest  in  a  great  deal  of  high-priced 
machinery.  In  putting  up  the  hay 
crop  the  mower  has  come  into  gen- 
eral use  and  also  the  rake,  but  other- 
wise no  improved  implements  are 
used.  The  hay  is  drawn  in  a  two- 
wheeled  cart,  pulled  by  a  large 
Shire,  and  at  the  barn  or  shed  the 
men  pitch  it  off,  with  no  thought  of 
this  being  drudgery.  Hayforks  in 
barns  are  practically  unknown. 
Should  the  hay  get  wet  while  cut- 
ting, it  would  be  turned  by  hand,  a 
number  of  laborers  going  around 
the  field  with  hand  rakes  and  each 
pulling  a  swath  over.  One-horse 
tillage  implements  are  used  quite 
largely,  save  on  the  larger  farms, 
where  more  modern  ones  of  greater 
capacity  have  been  added. 

Seven  and  Five- Year  Rotations 
For  the  most  part  the  crops  grown 
in  England  are  the  same  as  those 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  about 
the  same  rotations  are  practiced. 
The  seven-year  rotation  is  in  most 
common  use  and  gives  the  best  sat- 
isfaction on  stock  farms.  Some  use 
five-year  rotation,  which  works  quite 
well  in  certain  sections.  Where  this 
is  used,  the  order  of  the  crops  is: 
wheat,  oats,  roots  (turnips  or  cab- 
bage), wheat  and  clover.  This  gives 
abundant  straw  for  winter  feed, 
roots  for  succulance  during  the  cold 
months,  and  furnishes  clover  hay  to 
balance  up  the  straw  in  feeding. 
Such  a  rotation  is  usually  practiced 
on  farms  where  there  is  a  la-ge 
amount  of  permanent  pasture. 
Where  the  land  is  nearly  all  arable, 
the  following  rotation  is  usually 
used:  First  year,  oats;  second 
year,  roots;  third  year,  wheat; 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years,  grass 
(pasture  or  meadow);  seventh,  bar- 
ley or  potatoes.  The  fourth  year 
this  is  cut  for  hay,  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  used  for  pasture.  An  or- 
dinary hay  cutting  yields  about 
one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre. 

Of  the  grain  crops,  wheat  is  usu- 
ally the  most  profitable  to  grow, 
average  yields  running  about  thirty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre;  oats  yield 
sixty  to  sixty-five  bushels  of  forty 
pounds  each,  while  barley  normally 
produces  fifty  bushels  of  fifty-six 
pounds  each.  The  roots  often  make 
over  twenty-five  tons  per  acre,  and 
the  potatoes,  under  average  condi- 
tions, make  ten  pounds,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  300  bushels.  While  these 
figures  look  large  as  compared  with 
our  yields,  when  we  consider  the 
higher  rental  paid  and  the  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  each  farm 
which  Is  allowed  to  grow  crops  other 
than  grass,  it  still  looks  an  though 
the  American  renter  has  somewhat 


the  advantage  over  his  English 
cousin. 

Economic  Results  of  English  System 
Economically,  there  are  several 
results  from  this  system  of  farming 
which  are  quite  important.  One  is 
the  keeping  up  of  the  soil  fertility. 
Were  it  not  for  the  live  stock  which 
has  been  produced  in  this  country 
during  the  many  centuries  past,  it 
certainly  would  not  be  able  now  to 
produce  such  large  crops  upon  its 
fields.  Year  after  year,  with  no  re- 
turn of  fertility,  soon  wears  out  the 
soil,  and  the  eastern  section  of  the 
United  States  amply  proves  what  a 
century  of  such  farming  will  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  England  is  today  as 
fertile  as  it  ever  was,  due  largely  to 
the  conservative  system  of  farming 
which  it  has  always  pursued. 

Another  result  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance has  been  the  production  of 
a  better  class  of  farm  animals.  The 
marvelous  evolution  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  development  of 
farm  animals  in  the  past  two  cen- 
turies may  have  its  primal  incentive 
ascribed  to  the  system  of  farming 
practiced  in  England.  Bates,  Cruik- 
shank  and  the   others    who  made 


their  mark  in  improving  breeds  of 
domestic  animals  were  keen  enough 
to  look  into  the  future,  and  saw 
clearly  that  better  stock  would  be 
an  absolute  requirement  in  genera- 
tions to  come.  As  it  is,  England  can 
boast  herself  the  originator  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  popular  breeds 
of  stock,  and  it  has  been  she  who 
has  fostered  them  until  they  are 
now  upon  the  verge  of  perfection. 


How  to  Stop  Cruelty 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  it,  and 
that  is  to  go  down  to  the  foundation 
and  build  up.  We  must  educate  the 
children.  We  must  create  a  great  pub- 
lic opinion.  We  must  wake  up  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press,  and  scatter  the  litera- 
ture of  humanity  until  it  shall  be  read 
in  the  homes,  taught  in  the  schools, 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  all  the  children 
shall  feel  that  these  animals  have  been 
mercifully  created  by  our  common 
Father,  and  mercifully  given  us  to  use, 
but    not   abuse— George    T.  Angell. 


Knows  'Em  Well 

The  following  headline  recently  ap- 
peared in  a  well  known  stock  journal: 
"Sixteen  Loads  of  Hogs  from  Okla- 
homa—Many Old,  Familiar  Faces  Are 
Seen  at  the  Yards."  One  wonders  how 
the  editor  became  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  hogs  of  Oklahoma. 
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One  Sharpies  Milker  Does 

the  Work  of 
Three  Men 
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SHARPLES 

MILKER 

Represents  all  that  is  best  and 
permanent  in  mechanical  milking 


Think  of  the  importance  —  the 

treat  advantage — the  economic 

value — and  what  it  would  mean 
to  you  in  the  saving  of  lime, 
troublej  labor  and  money  if  J  oil 
installed  a  Sharpies  Milker  in 
your  dalrj — today. 

It  would  mean  that  with  the  Milker 
one  man  could  do  I  he  work  of  I  hrcc. 
It  would  eliminate  tin'  tedious,  dis- 
agreeable, slow  hand  milking  — 
known  as  dairying  drudgery.  It 
would  DM0  a  better  and  more-  con- 
tented class  of  employees.  It  would 
mean  that  you  Mould  la-  able  to 
accomplish  I  hernial  ll  Inns  that  Mould 
m i'm  liniM,  Innihle,  liilmr  ami  mnm  i/. 

Still  more  — you  would  be  assured  n 
purer  and  mine  marketable  product , 
low  in  bacterial  count,  us  all  stable 
nir  is  en  I  irely  excluded  and  nil  milking 
pnrts  nro  easily  nnd  quickly  cleaned. 


Cows  take  to  the  Sharpies  Milkcrand 
stand  quietly  and  more  contentedly 
than  when  milked  by  hand,  for  it 
always  milks  n  cow  in  exactly  the 
.same  w  ay  every  lime.  It  is  regular 
and  RCntl  It  fosters  milk  produc- 
tion by  keeping  Hie  cows  in  belter 
condition.  The  Sharpies  has  the 
"leal  cup  w  illi  the  upward  si|licc/.e." 

Th«  fact  that  more  I  hall  filly  thou- 
sand   cows   are   being  hiiccessfully 

milked  today  by  the  Sharpies  Milker, 

should  alone  convince  y<>u  that  it 
would  be  to  your  interest  to  inves- 
tigate. 

Writ*  /n./ov  fnr  th* 
ShtirplrnB  Milkrr  ttotik 

The  Sharpie*  Separator  Co. 

WchI  <  hcHtcr,  Pa. 

(  Iilrnifo,  III.  Sun  I'rnnrlsi  n.  Cut. 

I'lirllnrvl,  Orr.  Dallas.  TWM 

Winnipeg.'  uiiicla     Tamiii".  (  anaita 
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GXAW  BEIT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho- £  Potash 


Why  wait  thirty  to  ninety 
days  for  results.  Grain  Belt 
Brand  Vegetable  Hog-  Potash, 

will  put  your  hogs'  appetite  on 
edge  in  thirty  minutes.  Add 
five  pounds  to  one  hundred 
pounds  dry  weight  of  grain, 
and  see  how  much  better  they 
clean  up  their  feed.  Write 
and  ask  us  the  following  ques- 
tions: What  will  it  do  for 
hogs?  What  is  the  chemical 
analysis?  What  is  it  made 
from?  What  does  it  cost? 
Or  any  other  question  you 
may  wish  to  ask,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  answer.  You  see 
we  have  no  secrets. 
Agents  Wanted  In  Unoccupied 

Territory. 
U/tlON 
STOCK. 

YARDS 
COMPANY 


HOLSTEIN-PRIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  TEIN 
CATTLE 


The  successful  dairyman  has  judgment, 
business  ability  and  courage.  Cutting  down 
expenses  is  not  enough.  He  must  know  how 
to  invest. 

Apply  business  methods  to  your  farm, 
keep  a  record  of  the  net  profit  from  each 
cow  and  you'll  soon  convince  yourself  of! 
the  economy  of  putting  your  money  into  ef- 
ficient milkers. 

You'll  find  one  good  Holstein  will  do  the 
work  of  two,  perhaps  three,  ordinary  cows. 
You  save  greatly  on  feed,  and  divide  the  ex- 
pense of  housing  and  labor  by  two  or  three. 

Send  for  FTtEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton,  Sec'y.     Box   179,    Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HORSES  AND  MI  LES 


YOUR  PROFITS 

would  be  trie  from  a  stallion  ex- 
actly suiting  you.  From  my  big 
bunch  registered  Percherons,  wean- 
lings to  4  years,  you  would  get  the 
stud  measuring  up  to  your  expecta- 
tions. Breeder's  prices.  Earlier  the 
better.  Just  east  of  Omaha. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton  Iowa 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHULTZ'  DUROC- JERSEYS 

Duroc-Jersey  boars  for  sale,  that  are  right, 
both  in  breeding  and  as  individuals.  I  am  pric- 
ing them  worth  the  money  and  guarantee  them 
to  make  good.    GEO.  W.  SCHULTZ.  Yutan.  Neb. 


KUZEL'S  DUROCS 

Echo  Top  King,  Model  Wonder  3d,  Proud  Won- 
der Jr..  Crimson  Boy  and  Prince,  by  Prince  of 
rolonel's,  are  the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  Choice 
boars  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.    J.    KUZEL.    Clarkson,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  -sired  by  Model  Goods, 
Queen's  Wonder,  Uneeda  Wonder  and  Queen's 
Wonder  Again.  They  are  the  kind  that  win. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

O.   G.    SMITH  &   SON,   Kearney,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Crimson  Gt, 
Crimson  Wonder  10th,  Critic  B..  Chatham's  Pride. 
Also  a  few  extra  choice  fall  boars.  I  will  guar- 
antee to  please  you. 

C.   E.   CLAUFF,   Central   City,  Neb. 


PRIZE  WINNING  DUROCS. 

Choice  boars  for  sale,  sired  bv  B.  &  G.'s  Won- 
der. Blue  Ribbon  Mode!,  Chief  Select  2d,  Mod- 
erew's  Wonder.  Valley  King  and  others.  Prices 
reasonable.     WM.    MODEROW,    Beemer,  Neb. 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th.  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond, 
W.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB.   Clay  Center.  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 


POLAND    CHINA  BOARS 

I  have  a  choice  lot  of  big  growthy  spring 
males  for  sale,  sired  by  Wayside  Jumbo  by 
Wade's  Jumbo  and  Smooth  Wonder  by  Big  Won- 
der and  out  of  Expansion  King  took  bred  sows. 
Prices  reasonable.    Fred   Wille   Columbus,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

Spring  males  f0r  sale,  sired  by  Big  SenFation 
and  B.'s  Great  Hadley.  They  are  the  big,  smooth 
kind,  with  quality  and  bone.  Everything  guar- 
anteed.   J.   A.   SCHALDECKER.   Grafton.  Neb. 


CHOICE  FALL  BOARS 

Fall  boars  of  herd  heading  character.  Two  of 
these  are  half  brothers  to  the  champion  sow  at 
Neb.  this  year.  They  are  sired  by  D.  S.  Mon- 
arch, Sampson  and  Combination.     Priced  to  sell. 

W.   A.   LINGFORD,   Dannebrog,  Neb. 


Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


THEY  can't  break  them;  the  cat- 
tle are  not  in  the  country." 
This  remark,  made  in  reference 
to  cattle,  is  heard  many  times 
every  day  at  the  big  market 
centers.  The  bulls  seem  more  confident 
than  ever  as  to  the  future  of  the  market, 
while  even  the  bears  admit  that  the 
chances  of  lower  prices  for  cattle  are 
very  remote,  barring,  of  course,  occa- 
sional breaks  of  short  duration.  This 
feeling  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
moderate  runs  of  range  cattle,  together 
with  light  receipts  of  natives. 

With  all  the  inducements  for  free  shipt- 
ping  afforded  by  prevailing  high  prices, 
Chicago  was  able  to  show  a  -gain  in  re- 
ceipts for  the  month  of  September  of 
only  about  7.000  head  as  compared  with 
the  same  month  last  year.  At  Omaha 
there  was  a  slight  decrease.  Kansas  City 
had  a  very  large  run,  due  to  the  influx 
of  dry  weather  cattle  early  in  the  month, 
but  as  a  whole  the  runs  have  been  disap- 
pointing to  those  who  wore  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  pick  up  a  few  cheap 
cattle  to  be  used  for  feeding  or  stocking- 
up  purposes.  All  indications  would  seem 
to  point  to  moderate  receipts  for  October, 
and  some  cattlemen  are  already  predict- 
ing that  the  range  season  will  close 
earlier  than  usual.  Whether  this  latter 
prediction  proves  true  or  not,  most 
stockmen  are  looking  for  a  strong  market 
throughout  the  season,  with  a  possibility 
that  prices  on  fat  cattle  may  go  consid- 
erably higher  before  the  close. 

Discussion  at  Chicago  Meeting 
Operators  on  the  market  were  (very 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  regard- 
ing the  cattle  situation  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  last  week.  The  suggestion  made 
by  packers  that  the  small  farmers  should 
take  up  cattle  breeding  and  the  appro- 
priation of  money  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign of  education  looks  to  old-timers 
in  the  cattle  business  like  a  return  to 
the  system  in  vogue  forty  years  or  more 
ago,  before  the  great  market  centers  be- 
came the  controlling  influence  in  the 
cattle  business.  In  that  day  the  farmers 
of  the  old  eastern  states  were  in  the 
habit  of  breeding  a  few  cattle  and  fatten- 
ing the  surplus  each  year  on  rougnage, 
with  a  little  bran  or  ground  screenings, 
and  occasionally  a  little  corn.  These  cat- 
tle were  sold  two  or  three  head  at  a  time 
to  the  local  butcher.  If  the  supply  of 
cattle  for  sale  in  any  particular  locality 
was  larger  than  the  local  demand,  there 
were  drovers  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  through  the  country  picking  up  the 
cattle  and  driving  them  to  the  larger 
cities,  where  they  were  sold  to  the  larger 
slaughterers. 

As  the  business  of  cattle  slaughtering 
became  more  centralized  at  big  market 
centers  the  small  country  butchers  grad- 
ually went  out  of  business.  At  the  same 
time  the  growth  of  the  range  cattle  in- 
dustry of  the  west  made  it  very  much 
easier  for  the  packers  at  the  centralized 
markets  to  secure  cattle  in  large  bunches 
from  the  west,  with  the  result  that  the 
small  farmers  scattered  throughout  the 
farming  districts  were  left  without  a 
market  and  gradually  went  out  of  the 
cattle-breeding  business.  Whether  the 
packers  can  induce  these  small  farmers 
in  the  old  states  to  again  take  up  the 
breeding  of  beef  cattle  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  outcome  is  rendered  more  un- 
certain by  the  fact  that  the  small  farm- 
ers have  of  late  years  found  dairying 
very  profitable,  and  it  will  take  more 
than  one  short  campaign  of  education  on 
the  part  of  the  packers  to  induce  them  to 
change  from  dairy  to  beef  breeds. 

The  south,  where  it  is  also  proposed  to 
carry  on  an  educational  campaign,  may 
prove  a  more  receptive  field,  inasmuch 
as  the  south  is  growing  neither  beef  nor 
dairy  animals,  while  southern  newspa- 
pers, the  experiment  stations  and  pro- 
gressive citizens  generally  are  calling 
upon  the  people  to  take  up  stock-raising, 
not  only  because  of  its  money-making 
possibilities,  but  more  especially  because 
the  thin  lands  of  the  south  demanded  it 

No  Change  in  Hog  Situation 

Hogs  are  simply  marking  time,  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  break  that  almost 


r 


invariably  puts  in  an  appearance  some 
time  between  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber and  the  opening  of  the  winter  pack- 
ing season,  November  1.  In  the  mean- 
time prices  show  comparatively  little 
change,  small  advances  and  small  de-| 
clines  alternating  every  few  days.  Some 
kinds  of  hogs  have  advanced  a  little  at 
some  points  and  others  have  declined 
about  the  same  amount,  but  in  the  main 
no  great  or  noteworthy  change  has  taken' 
place  during  the  last  few  days.  The  fact' 
is,  the  market  during  September  has| 
been  almost  colorless  so  far  as  the  de- 
velopment of  any  new  or  interesting! 
features  is  concerned.  The  low  point  of 
the  month  was  experienced  during  the: 
first  week,  when  there  was  a  sharp' 
break,  hogs  selling  lower  than  they  had 
for  a  long  time  back.  That  lasted  only1 
three  or  four  days  and  the  market  sprang 
back  to  where  it  was  at  the  close  of  Au- 
gust, and  has  continued,  very  nearly  in 
the  same  notches  up  to  the  present  time. 

Possibility  of  Lower  Sheep  Prices 

The  bears  are  still  looking  for  lower 
prices  before  the  close  of  the  season, 
although  they  admit  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  receipts  may  not  prove 
so  large  during  October  as  many  have 
been  led  to  expect.  They  are,  however, 
basing  their  belief  in  lower  prices  on 
the  assumption  that  the  more  urgent  buy- 
ers must  be  getting  pretty  well  filled  up, 
and  also  on  the  well  known  fact  that  a 
good  many  would-be  buyers  are  holding 
off  and  refusing  to  pay  current  prices. 
Should  the  weather  turn  cold  and  rough 
that  also  would  have  a  tendency  to 
discourage  free  buying  on  the  part  of 
small  feeders.  While  the  bulls  admit  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  lower  prices, 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  market 
will  have  to  break  very  soon,  if  it  breaks 
at  all.  At  present  writing  there  is  some 
indication  of  weakness  at  eastern  market 
points  and  the  trade  is  wondering  if  it 
spreads  to  western  markets. 

Even  the  bulls  in  the  sheep  trade  are 
looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  coming  of  winter,  and 
wondering  what  November  and  December 
may  develop  in  the  sheep  trade.  Some 
are  already  predicting  that  many  feeders 
without  previous  experience  in  handling 
sheep  will  get  tired  of  them  with  the 
coming  of  cold  weather  and,  finding  that 
they  are  not  succeeding  very  well  with 
them,  will  ship  their  holdings  to  market 
while  they  are  still  half  .fat  or  only 
warmed  up.  Thus  a  good  many  sheep- 
men are  predicting  lots  of  grief  for  the 
early  winter  so  far  as  the  common  and 
half-fat  sheep  and  lambs  are  concerned. 


Opening  of  Nebraska 
National  Forest 
Reserve 

More  than  five  hundred  sections  of 
laiid,  known  as  the  Nebraska  National 
Forest  Reserve,  will  be  opened  for 
homestead  entry,  in  claims  of  C40 
acres  each. 

Don't  Waste  Time  and  Money  by 

goin^-  out  to  the  land  now.  Nothing 
gained  by  it.  Get  information  first. 
The  Alliance  Herald  will  keep  you 
posted  at  least  expense.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Nebraska  Stock 
Growers'  Association  and  is  published 
in  the  nearest  large  town.  The  open- 
ing will  not  be  until  some  time  alter 
October  1st.  The  Herald  will  pub- 
lish the  date  as  soon  as  announced. 
A  classified  list  of  claims  and  a  map 
of  the  land  as  furnished  by  inc  gov- 
ernment will  be  published  in  a  sup- 
plement some  time  prior  to  the  date 
of  opening.  This  supplement  will  be 
sent  to  all  subscribers  who  pay  $1.50 
for  a  year's  subscription  in  advance 
Do  It  Now.  Get  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  Subscribe  at  once  and  get  all 
the  information  in  regard  to  this  la'st 
large  land  opening  in  Nebraska.  Ad- 
dress 

HERALD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

ALLIANCE,  NEBRASKA. 
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SAVE- 
ITHE- 
HORSE 


_   There  is  no  better  time  than 

O while  the  horse  is  working  and 
sweating  for  our  treatment: 
which  penetrates  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  or 
loss  of  hair. 


We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses— Under  Signed  Contract 
to  Keturn  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 
Our  Latest  Save  -  The  -  Horse 
BOOK  is  our  1?  Years'  Discov- 
eries. Fully  describes  how  to  lo- 
cate and  treat  58  forma  of  lame- 
ness— Illustrated.  c 
This  BOOK  — Sample  Contract  and  Advice  — ALL 
Free  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,16  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamtoo,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Ssve-The-Hone  WITH  CONTRACT 
Or  we  aead  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


THIS 


O.I.C 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  TJ.  8.  Every  one  an  early  fcveloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old;,  j  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aarertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs.''  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  o£ 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINAS 

AT 

AUCTION 

AT  CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB..  OCT.,  18, '13 

This  will  be  an  offering  of  strong  merit,  consisting  of  5  tried 
boars,  2  2  spring  boars,  2  tried  sows  and  21  spring  gilts.  They  are 
the  big,  smooth  kind,  with  quality,  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  boi.e, 
and  have  been  grown  in  a  manner  that  insures  their  going  out  and 
doing  good  for  those  who  buy  them,  if  given  proper  care. 

There  are  22  yearling  boars  by  Black  Giant,  one  by  Longfel- 
low, one  fall  yearling  by  Long  Giant,  and  one  by  Jumbo  by  Wade's 
Jumbo.  The  spring  boars  and  gilts  are  by  Big  Bone,  Jumbo,  and 
Long  Giant.    They  will  speak  for  themselves  sale  day. 

For  catalog  address 


AUCT.,  COL.  H.  C.  DUNCAN. 
FIELDMAN,  G.  E.  HALL. 


G.  B.  VAN  KLEECK, 

CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  growthy,  heavy  boned  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  Valley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  have  been  breeding  nogs 
for  25  years.  If  you  are  looking  for  big  hogs  with  quality,  write  us  for  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  THOS.  p.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Web. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bid?-,  Omaha,  Hob. 
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A-  MAGAZINE-  FORTH  EM  EN-AND  WOMEN  OF  THE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  October  11,  1913 


Number  670 


Traction  Farming 
and  Traction  Engineering 

(G  asoline — Kerosene — Alcohol) 

SHOWS  HOW  TELLS  WHY 

Gives  the  Latest  and  Best  on  Power  Farming 


By 

James  H.  Stevenson,  M.  E. 

Author  of  "Farm  Engines  and  How  to  Run 
Them,"  "Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  Etc. 

330  Pages,  151  Illustrations,  Working  Dia- 
grams, 12mo,  Decorative  Cloth,  Stamped 
in  two  Colors.    Price  $1.50 

This  book  is  issued  in  response  to 
an  urgent  demand  by  farmers  for  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  practical 
book.  It  explains  in  simple  lan- 
guage without  mathematics  or  tech- 
nical terms,  just  what  everybody 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  Trac- 
tion Farm  machinery  should  know. 


We  offer  you  this  book 
and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  one  year  for 

$2.00 


This  is  Exactly 
The  Book 
YouVe  Been 
Looking  For 

Part  I— Farm  Tractors. 

Part  II— Water  Supply  and  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Systems  for 
Farm  Homes. 
Part  III— The  Science  of  Threshing 
and  Types  of  Threshing 
Machines. 


We  offer  you  this  book 
and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  one  year  for 

$2.00 


Shows  the  How  and  Tells  the  Why 

What  It  Tells  About  and  Why:  This  book  gives  you  what  you  want  in 
the  way  you  want  it,  and  is  written  so  you  can  understand.  It  treats  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner  all  there  is  to  know  of  Traction  Engineering. 
It  explains  all  about  the  operation  of  Gasoline  and  Oil  Traction  Engines; 
Pulling  Plows;  Threshing  Machines;  Farm  Pumping  Stations  and  Lighting 
Plants,  Etc.  Everything  is  clearly  described  and  explained  and  illustrated. 

Explains  the  principle  of  the  action  of  the  two  and  four-cycle  Gas  Engines.  Tells  about  Gas 
Engine  Cylinders  and  Pistons, — their  construction  and  care; — Valves;  Valve  Chambers;  Car- 
bureters; Spark  Coils;  Magnetos;  Dry  Batteries,  etc.  Explains  in  an  understanding  way  How  to 
Adjust  Valves;  how  to  test  for  the  best  grades  of  cither  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Alcohol,  and 
also  How  to  Vaporize  either  of  these  liquid  fuels.  Tells  of  the  best  methods  of  Modern  Igni- 
tion, etc.  Describes  how  Storage  Batteries  used  for  ignition  purposes  are  constructed  and  how 
to  care  for  them  properly.  Gives  directions  how  to  charge  with  fluid  batteries  when  an  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Circuit  is  not  available;  describes  various  Cooling  Systems,  etc.,  etc.  Simple  rules 
are  given  for  figuring  the  horse  power  of  traction  engines;  the  various  systems  of  Lubrication 
are  described;  and  a  large  number  of  things  not  to  do  are  told  under  the  heading,  "Don'ts." 

We  offer  you  this  book  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  one  year  for  $2.00 
Address,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Often  Done 

Willis — I  see  a  fellow  In  New 
York  took  out  $250,000  insurance 
on  $200  worth  of  goods. 

Gillis — That's  nothing.  I  know  a 
lot  of  fellows  who  carry  $25,000  life 
insurance  on  a  30-cent  life. — Puck. 

— — <S>   ^ 

New  Variety 

An  old  colored  mammy  in  the 
south,  overhearing  some  gentlemen 
at  luncheon  discussing  capons  and 
caponizing,  resolved  to  excel  her 
neighbors  in  the  matter  of  large 
chickens,  and  promptly  wrote  an 
eastern  dealer,  as  follows: 

"I  jist  wants  to  ax  you  what  am 
de  price  o'  dem  capering  aigs?  Dar 
ain't  nobody  'round  he'ah  what 
raises  'em,  and  Ah  wants  to  be  fust 
on  the  market.  Ah  likes  big  chicken 
mysef,  'deed  Ah  do.  Send  me  a 
settin'." 

Ancient  History 

A  middle-aged  bachelor  was  in  a 
restaurant  at  breakfast  when  he  no- 
ticed this  inscription  on  the  egg: 

"To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 
Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  some 
young  man  who  desires  to  marry  a 
farmer's  daughter,  18  years  of  age, 

kindly    communicate    with   , 

Sparta,  N.  J." 

After  reading  this,  he  made  haste 
to  write  to  the  girl,  offering  mar- 
riage, and  in  a  few  days  received  this 
note: 

"Too  late,  I  am  married  now  and 
have  four  children." 

Slow^Work 

It  was  on  an  east  Texas  train. 
The  little  coffee-pot  of  an  engine, 
having  wheezed  laboriously  over 
serpentine  rails,  jolted  to  a  restful 
stop  at  no  place  in  particular.  Time 
passed  tediously.  Some  of  the  pas- 
sengers stalked  nervously  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  while  others  drew 
their  felt  hats  down  over  their  eyes 
and  tried  to  forget  it.  When  a  half 
hour  had  elapsed,  the  conductor  came 
through. 

"Say,  friend,"  said  a  querulous- 
voiced  old  man,  "as  near  as  you  can 
tell,  what's  holdin*  us?" 

"We're  taking  on  water,"  was  the 
explanation. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  git  another 
teaspoon?  That  un  seems  to  leak 
something  dreadful  !  "  —  Pulitzer's 
Magazine. 

The  Lesser  Evil 

A  gentleman  from  the  north  was 
enjoying  the  excitement  of  a  bear 
hunt  down  in  Mississippi.  The  bear 
was  surrounded  in  a  small  cane 
thicket.  The  dogs  could  not  get  the 
bear  out  and  the  planter  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  hunt  called  to 
one  of  the  negroes: 

"Sam,   go  in   there  and   get  the 
bear  out." 

The  negro  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  plunged  into  the  cane. 
A  few  moments  later  the  negro,  the  i 
bear  and  the  dogs  were  rolling  upon 
the  ground  outside.  After  the  hunt 
was  over  the  visitor  said  to  the  ne- 
gro: 

"Were  you  not  afraid  to  go  into 
that  thicket  with  that  bear?" 

"Cap'n,"  replied  the  negro,  "It. 
was  jest  dig  way:  I  neber  had  met 
dat  b'ar,  but  I  was  pussonally 
'qnalnted  wid  de  old  boss,  ho  I  Jest 
naturally  took  dat  b'ar." 
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How  to  Move 


T  THIS  season  of  the  year  many  people  are  moving  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another.    "What  shall  we 
take  with   us?     What  shall  we  leave  behind?  Mow 
Khali  we  send  our  things?"    These   and   many  more 
more  questions  arise,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settle.'. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Karincr  we  will 
publish  an  article  writ  ten  by  a  man  who  DM  moved.  1 1 « -  gives 
experiences  of  himself  and  a  neighbor,  telling  of  the  mistakes 
they  made  and  of  the  con vnnlences  they  discovered.  No  one 
who  Is  planning  to  move  his  household  goods  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another,  and  especially  a  distant  MM,  MM  affov.l  to  miss 
reading  this  article.  It  Ik  clenr,  eonclite  and  full  of  Just  the  In 
formation  you  need,  but  perhaps  do  not  realize  you  need. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

tTnfreezable 

"Can  anyone  name  a  liquid  that 
doesn't  freeze?"  asked  the  teacher. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
Then  a  voice  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
answered,  eagerly,  "Please,  teacher, 
hot  water." — Youth's  Companion. 

His  Price 
"If  you  will  sit  down  and  be  still 
for  one   hour,"   said   Danny's  har- 
rassed   father,   "I  will   give   you  a 
nickle." 

"Well,"  said  Dannie,  "I  usually 
charge  a  dime." — A  Subscriber. 

Lamb  or  Mutton? 

The  Teacher — You  see,  had  the 
lamb  been  obedient  and  stayed  in 
the  fold,  it  would  not  have  been 
eaten  by  the  wolf,  would  it? 

Boy  (promptly) — No,  ma'am;  it 
would  have  been  eaten  by  us. 

Reasonable 

"Mammy,  dear,"  said  little  Matty, 
"what  is  a  stepmother?" 

"If  I  should  die  and  your  dad 
should  marry  again,  tha  lady  would 
be  a  stepmother." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  remarked  Matty: 
"you'd  step  out  and  she'd  step  in." 

Sanguinary  Ambition 

If  I  was  a  great,  big  man,"  said 
Bennie,  who  was  entertaining  the 
caller,  "I'd  go  and  be  a  soldier." 

"What  would  you  want  to  be  a 
soldier  for,  Bennie?"  asked  the 
caller. 

"So's  I  could  shoot." 

"What  would  you  shoot?" 

"Chickens,  lions  and  Indians," 
promptly  replied  Bennie. 

The  Man  and  the  Boy 

A  man  of  high  social  position  was 
forced  to  stay  over  a  couple  of  days 
in  a  small  country  town.  Desiring 
to  post  some  letters  and  not  know- 
ing where  to  find  the  postoffice,  he 
said  to  a  small  boy  gruffly,  "Son,  I 
want  to  go  to  the  postoffice." 

"All  right,  hurry  back,"  said  the 
boy  soothingly. — Lippincott's. 

His  Inference 

Robert  had  been  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  his  parents.  They 
were  discussing  a  certain  Mrs.  Smith, 
who  was  tagged  in  their  talk  as  a 
grass  widow. 

"I  say,  pa,"  said  Robert,  after 
some  reflection,  "Is  a  grass  widow 
a  woman  whose  husband  died  of  hay 
feve-?" 

Telling  die  Troth 

On  little  Arthur's  birthday  he  re- 
ived a  present  of  a  very  large,  furry 
monkey. 

Two  days  later  his  father  found 
It  lying  In  a  corner  with  both  cms 
missing. 

"My  boy,"  asked  his  father,  more 
In  sorrow  than  in  anger,  "why  have 
you  spoiled  that  beautiful  nionkc\ 
by  pulling  Its  eyes  out  ?" 

"Didn't/1   replied    Arthur,  brbih 
"Don't  tell  any  untruth*,"  snorted 
father,  more  In  aimer  than   In  nor 
row,  "or  I'll  panllh  you'     Why  did 

\ou  pull  the  monkey's  eyes  out?" 

"Didn't"'  repented  little  Arthur, 
ileflai.tly.  Then  lie  hurried  on.  us 
father    took    off    Ills    slipper.      "I  -I 

puil  Ml  then  lUi" 


No  Farm  is  Complete  Without  a  Flock  of  5heep 


Methods  of  Agriculture  in  the  British  Isles 

Certain  Conditions  There  that  May  Well  Be  Reproduced  in  America 


AST  winter  the  Iowa  legislature,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Governor  Clarke, 
fl  ^  authorized  him  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  report  on  agricultural 
conditions  in  Great  Britain.  James 
Wilson,  the  ex-secretary  of  agri- 
culture, and  Henry  Wallace,  ed- 
itor of  Wallace's  Farmer,  members  of  this  com- 
mission, have  filed  their  report  with  the  gov- 
ernor. It  will  be  worth  while  for  American 
landlords,  as  well  as  tenants,  to  learn  the  con- 
ditions under  which  land  is  leased  in  Great 
Britain.  The  landlord  and  tenant  problem  in 
America  is  coming  to  he  the  most  serious  agri- 
cultural problem  that  confronts  the  people  of 
this  country.  As  it  exists  today  in  most  parts 
of  American  territory,  it  furnishes  ground  for 
grave  apprehension  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  ag- 
riculture of  the  future.  Under  the  system  in 
vogue  here,  the  fertility  bf  the  soil  is  being 
rapidly  depleted.  The  future  of  agriculture — 
and  upon  the  future  of  agriculture  depends  the 
future  welfare  of  the  nation — depends  upon  at 
least  maintaining  the  present  capacity  of  the 
soil  to  produce.  Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all 
our  life.  As  agriculture  declines  all  other 
forms  of  national  activity  must  of  necessity  de- 
cline. It  is  of  first  importance  that  agricul- 
ture be  kept  in  its  most  flourishing  condition. 
Present  methods  of  leasing  land  to  tenants, 
present  systems  of  contract  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  inevitably  tend  to  the  lowering  of 
the  producing  capacity  of  our  soil.  This  mat- 
ter must  be  taken  seriously  in  hand  if  the  suc- 
cess of  future  agriculture  is  to  be  assured. 

All  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  how 
they  manage  this  matter  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  report  submitted  by  the  two  commissioners 
named  is  placed  before  our  readers: 
Landlords  and  Land  Laws 
"We  might  remark  here  that  both  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  landlords:  One  whose  inher- 
itance traces  back  to  feudal  times,  whose  an- 
cestors accepted  rent  in  lieu  of  military  serv- 
ice, and  who  have  retained  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  land.  They  take  genuine  pride  in  their 
estates,  and  spend  much  of  their  income  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  estate  and  also 
of  the  tenants.  The  other  class  of  landlords 
are  those  who  have  grown  rich  through  mining, 
manufacturing  or  speculation,  and  who,  through 
the  misfortune  of  some  of  the  older  landlords, 
have  been  able  to  buy  estates,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  that  social  recognition  which  in  that 
country  comes  through  large  holdings  of  land. 
These  latter,  not  knowing  the  heart  of  the 
farmer,  and  anxious  to  secure  larger  profits, 
as  well  as  social  recognition,  are  disposed  to 
advance  rents,  sometimes  beyond  the  limits  of 
justice. 

Itecent   I  •    i-l  >tion 

"It  was  largely  to  correct  the  abuses  that 
have  grown  out  of  tttll  custom  that  the  land 


legislation  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  en- 
acted. This  legislation  (which  may  be  found 
in  its  complete  form  in  the  public  general  acts, 
1908)  endeavors  to  conserve  the  rights,  first, 
of  the  land;  second,  of  the  tenant;  third,  of 
the  landlord. 

"The  British  law  does  not  recognize  the 
landlord  as  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land.  The 
spirit  of  the  law  is  best  stated  by  a  definition 
given  us  by  a  Scotchman  who  has  given  this 
subject  much  study,  namely:  'Land  and  all 
that  is  in  it  and  on  it  belongs  to  whoever  put 
it  there.'    There  is  no  questioning  of  the  means 


The  Country   Boy's  Creed 

BELIEVE  that  the  country 
which  God  made  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  city 
which  man  made;  that  life 
out  of  doors  and  in  touch  with 
the  earth  is  the  natural  life  of  man. 
I  believe  that  work  is  work  wher- 
ever we  find  it,  but  that  work  with 
nature  is  more  inspiring  than  work 
with  the  most  intricate  machinery. 
I  believe  that  the  dignity  of  labor 
depends  not  cn  what  you  do,  but  on 
how  you  do  it;  that  opportunity 
comes  to  a  boy  on  the  farm  as  often 
as  to  a  boy  in  the  city;  that  life  is 
larger  and  freer  and  happier  on  tho 
farm  than  in  the  town;  that  my 
success  depends  not  upon  my  locaf 
tion,  but  upon  myself — not  upon 
my  dreams,  but  upon  what  I  actually 
do;  not  upon  luck,  but  upon  pluck. 
I  believe  in  working  when  I  work 
and  in  playing  when  I  play,  and  in 
giving  and  demanding  a  square  deal 
in  every  act  of  life. 

— Edwin  O.  Grover. 


by  which  these  large  estates  came  Into  the  hands 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  owners. 

"The  landlord  has  title  to  the  land  Itself, 
and  in  England  and  Scotland  he  also  owns  the 
improvements  which  he  and  his  ancestors  put 
there,  but  there  Is  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  tenant  to  remove,  at  the  end  of  his  lease 
fwlthout  damage  to  the  Interests  of  the  land- 
lord), any  improvements  he  has  been  Obliged 
to  make,  and  especially  of  hlH  right  to  any  fer- 
tility he  may  have  added  to  the  land  during  his 
occupancy. 

"For  example,  if  he  has  bought  Htock  feeds, 
such  as  Indian  corn,  oil  meal,  cottonseed  men  I, 
or  any  other  meal,  and  has  fed  It  to  Htock.  ho 
Is  credited  with  the  maniirlnl  value  of  that  feed 
until  he  has  had  opportunity  to  n"  over  II  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  lease  or  of  his  occupancy. 


If  he  has  plowed  under  clover  or  other  humus 
material,  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  in  case 
he  is  removed.  This  principle  applies  to  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  sold  off  the 
farm  certain  grains  specified  by  the  law,  the 
landlord  has  the  right  to  sue  him  to  recover 
the  manurial  value  of  the  feeds  sold,  or  to  de- 
mand that  an  equivalent  be  returned  to  the 
land  by  the  tenant. 

Landlord  Forced  to  Be  Just 

"The  landlord  may  not  raise  the  rent  be- 
cause of  any  increase  in  fertility  which  the 
tenant  may  have  put  in  the  land.  And  if  he 
does  so  without  reasons  justified  by  good  hus- 
bandry, according  to  the  custom  of  the  country 
and  neighborhood,  the  tenant  may  recover  not 
merely  for  the  expense  of  removal,  but  for  any 
damages  that  he  may  have  incurred.  This  is 
called  'suing  for  disturbances.'  When  a  lease 
expires  and  is  not  renewed,  and  the  tenant  actu- 
ally leaves,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  for  any  un- 
exhausted manures.  This  the  landlord  must 
pay.  He  charges  it  up  to  the  land.  This  must 
be  assumed  by  the  incoming  tenant,  the  equities 
being  determined  by  an  arbitrator,  an  expert 
in  lands  and  manures,  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  From  his  decisions  there 
can  be  an  appeal,  and  a  second  appeal,  but  no 
more.  This  decision,  if  at  all  just,  is  practically 
final. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  very  core  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  tenant,  being  assured  of  payment  for 
any  unexhausted  fertility  he  may  have  added  to 
the  land,  is  encouraged  to  do  his  best,  and  nat- 
urally desires  to  remain  on  the  land  for  a  long 
period,  usually  the  longer  the  better.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  landlord,  being  indisposed  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  land,  is  anxious  to  retain 
the  tenant  as  long  as  possible.  This  explains 
why  the  one-year  lease  is  something  practically 
unknown  either  in  England,  Scotland  or  Wales. 
Conservation  of  Fertility  Encouraged 

"It  also  explains  the  fact,  surprising  to  us, 
that  lands  in  these  countries  usually  maintain 
their  fertility.  This  was  not  the  case  prior  te 
the  enactment  of  these  laws.  Under  the  old 
fourteen  and  nineteen-year  leases,  the  tenant 
(human  nature  in  tenants  being  much  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean)  was  llkch  to  do 
first-class  farming  the  first  years  of  his  leaBe, 
and  then  become  what  Is  there?  known  as  a 
'scourger,'  a  'physlcker'  of  the  land  (British  for 
soil  robber),  getting  out  of  It  all  that  wuh  pos- 
sible toward  the  end  of  the  lease  and  putting  in 
nothing  more  than  he  w;is  absolutely  required 
to  do.  The  new  land  lawn  make)  It  to  the  In 
teres!  of  the  tenant  to  farm  to  the  best  of  hi: 
ability;  to  the  Interest  of  the  landlord  to  keep 
him  as  ]ont;  as  possible,  and  thus  conserve  the 
fertility  of  the  land 

"The  lawn  of  both  FVotlnnd  and  Kni-lnnd 
(differing  In  some  reflects  because  conditions 
are  different,  but  fundamentally  the  same)  go 
Into  every  detail;  and,  bo  far  as  we  can  nee, 
fully  and  falrU  recogiH/e  the  rights  of  the  land 

(R) 
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(the  estate,  which  is  treated  as  a  personality, 
separate  from  the  owner),  and  the  interests  of 
the  tenant,  while  fully  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  landlord." 

Trustees  for  Future  Generations 

The  British  law  as  here  outlined  seems  to 
rest  basically  upon  the  belief  that  future  gen- 
erations have  an  inalienable,  indefeasible  right 
in  the  soil.  It  is  from  the  soil  that  they  must 
gain  the  means  of  subsistence.    According  to 


this  theory,  a  title  deed  does  not  give  to  the 
grantee  an  absolute  right  over  the  property 
that  it  conveys.  It  places  him,  rather,  in  the 
position  of  a  trustee  for  future  generations, 
and  it  makes  it  his  duty  to  transmit  his  trust 
unimpaired  to  posterity.  It  recognizes  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  as  property  in  itself,  and  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  tenant  to  compensation 
for  any  addition  that  he  may  make  to  this  pro- 
ducing capacity.  If  there  is  any  quicker  way 
for  robbing  the  soil  than  the  landlord  and  ten- 


ant systems  in  vogue  in  this  country,  the  writer 
has  yet  to  discover  it.  The  substitution  of  the 
British  method  for  any  American  method  will 
become  of  vast  economic  national  importance. 

This  landlord  and  tenant  question  will  not 
down.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  settled,  and 
settled  in  such  a  way  as  will  redound  to  the 
general  welfare.  Landlords,  as  well  as  ten- 
ants, are  invited  earnestly  to  study  the  British 
method  with  a  view  to  adopting  its  most  feasi- 
ble features  here. 


Essentials  for  Right  Kind  of  Co-operation 

Farmers  Have  Not  Yet  Recognized  the  Benefits  that  May  Be  Derived  from  Thorough  Organization 


^  RGANIZATION  is  the  slogan  of  our 
times,  but  in  agriculture  we  have 
not  yet  realized  the  benefits  that 
may  be    derived    from  thorough 
organization.     The    pride  of  our 
existence  has  been    the  indepen- 
dence of  our  farmers.     We  have 
developed  on  the  principle    that    every  farm 
should  be  sufficient  unto  itself  and  every  owner 
dependent  upon  no  one  but  himself. 

We  have  overlooked  the  advantages  that  re- 
sult from  individuals  working  together  for  a 
common  end.  But  in  the  meantime  other  in- 
dustries have  organized  to  protect  and  develop 
their  own  interests.  Labor  organizations,  man- 
ufacturing organizations,  transportation  organ- 
izations, and,  in  fact,  every  line  of  industry,  is 
found  organized.  Agriculture,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  held  aloof  and  complained  at  the  or- 
ganizations of  trusts  and  combinations  of  cap- 
ital, but  has  taken  no  active  steps  to  meet  or- 
ganization with  organization. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  to  be  coun- 
tenancing for  a  moment  or  justifying  organiza- 
tions for  the  restraint  of  trade.  I  refer  simply 
to  the  legitimate  organizations  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  industry  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  economical  methods  of  business. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Co-operation 

The  basis  of  organization  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  agriculture  is  co-operation,  and  I  want 
to  discuss  what  I  consider  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  successful  co-operation  in 
agriculture.  With  the  widespread  interest  there 
is  in  this  subject,  there  is  danger  of  impracti- 
cal plans  being  launched  by  the  over-enthusiast 
or  the  professional  agitator  and  organizer.  G. 
Harold  Powell  says  in  his  recent  book  on  co- 
operation in  agriculture,  "American  agriculture 
is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  associations  that 
were  the  outcome  of  high  motives  and  imprac- 
tical enthusiasm." 

Co-operation  is  not  the  panacea  for  all  our 
problems  in  agriculture,  hut  it  will  go  a  long 


By  H.  C.  Price 

Dean  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture 

way  in  solving  many  of  them,  and  will  revolu- 
tionize our  present  methods  of  distributing 
farm  products,  if  properly  developed. 

Co-operation  is  fundamentally  based  on 
equality.  It  stands  for  full  and  equal  rights  to 
everyone,  without  special  privileges  to  any. 
That  is  a  principle  which  every  good  citizen  en- 
dorses, but  it  is  not  the  principle  on  which  the 
business  of  this  country  always  has  been  trans- 
acted in  the  past. 

Acquaintance  and  Confidence  Essential 

It  is  fundamental  in  organizing  farmers'  co- 
operative business  organizations  that  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  acquainted  with  one  another  and 
have  confidence  in  each  other.  This  means 
that  the  local  organization  shall  be  made  up 
of  members  that  live  in  a  comparatively  small 
area  so  that  they  may  have  a  chance  to  know 
each  .other  personally.  The  local  organizations 
may  be  united  into  district  or  county  associa- 
tions, and  the  district  or  county  associations 
combined  into  state  associations,  but  the  mem- 
bership of  the  district  and  state  associations 
should  he  made  up  of  associations,  not  of  in- 
dividual farmers.  Only  the  local  association 
should  have  individual  farmers  as  members. 

To  succeed  in  a  co-operative  association  the 
members  must  have  a  common  interest;  that  is 
the  reason  co-operation  has  been  more  success- 
ful in  the  past  in  sections  that  produced  spe- 
cial crops,  such  as  vegetables,  fruits,  tobacco, 
etc.,  than  it  has  been  in  sections  where  general 
or  mixed  farming  has  been  followed. 

There  is  another  fundamental  factor  of  suc- 
cessful co-operation  to  be  recognized.  The 
farming  population  must  be  stable.  Successful 
co-operation  cannot  be  built  up  on  a  shifting 
tenant  class  such  as  prevails,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  agriculture,  in  many  sections. 

Successful  co-operation  must  be   built  on 


uniformity  of  conditions  and  congenialty  of 
members.  People  of  different  nationalities, 
particularly  when  they  do  not  like  each  other, 
seldom  are  able  to  maintain  co-operative  asso- 
ciations. People  of  different  classes,  where  any 
class  distinction  exists,  are  not  adapted  to  co- 
operative efforts.  Co-operation  is  simply  the 
extension  of  the  principles  of  brotherhood,  and 
people  who  are  not  inclined  to  be  friendly  in 
other  relations  cannot  expect  to  succeed  in  co- 
operation. 

Co-operation  must  be  built  on  necessity.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Powell  says:  "Among  farmers, 
who,  under  existing  conditions,  are  already 
prosperous,  the  need  of  business  organization  is 
not  usually  felt,  even  though  the  costs  of  mar- 
keting and  the  extravagant  profits  of  the  mid-  ■ 
dlemen  might  be  greatly  reduced.  They  must 
feel  the  pressure  of  need  before  they  can  launch 
a  successful  business  association.  When  the 
farmers  buy  their  supplies  at  reasonable  prices 
and  sell  their  products  readily  at  a  good  profit, 
they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  organization. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  past  that  they 
must  feel  the  need  of  getting  together  to  meet 
a  crisis  in  their  affairs  and  the  realization  of 
the  need  must  spring  from  within  and  not  be 
forced  on  them  from  without  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  some  opportunist  who  seeks  to  unite  the 
farmers  on  the  principle  that  organization  is  a 
good  thing." 

Perishable  Products  Associations  Strongest 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  our  most 
successful  co-operative  marketing  associations 
have  been  organized  for  selling  perishable 
products  that  have  to  be  shipped  long  distances 
to  market.  For  example,  the  orange  growers 
of  southern  California  and  the  apple  growers  of 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Colorado  have  co- 
operated because  they  had  to  or  else  go  out  of 
business,  not  because  they  are  any  different  as 
a  class  from  the  farmers  of  the  east  and  south. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  other  factor  that 
is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  system  of  business 


There  is  an  Increasing  Demand  for  Dairy  Cattle  in  Middle  West 


Wineland  Farm,  Lincoln,  Aeb.   Thia  is  One  ol  the  Largest  Jersey  Cattle  Breeding  Farms  in  This  Section 
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co-operation,  and  that  is  the  steadfastness  of 
the  members.  A  co-operative  business  organ- 
ization can  only  succeed  by  its  members  sup- 
porting it  in  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity. 
Opposition  is  certain  to  arise  and  private  inter- 
ests will  do  all  they  can  to  disrupt  the  system. 
In  tbe  organization  of  the  association  there 
should  be  some  binding  provision  in  the  bylaws 
signed  by  every  member.  Voluntary  member- 
ship is  suicidal  to  a  co-operative  association, 
and  unless  members  are  willing  to  stay  by  the 
organization  and  support  the  managers  and 
board  of  directors  it  is  sure  to  fail.  In  an  or- 
ganization formed  for  marketing  farm  products, 
for  example,  the  members  should  be  required 
to  sign  an  agreement  giving  the  association  ex- 
clusive right  to  market  all  of  their  products. 


We  have  passed  the  individualistic  stage  of 
agriculture,  and  the  next  great  development 
will  be  the  organization  of  our  forces.  No 
farmer  liveth  to  himself.  Men  must  see  beyond 
their  line  fences  and  have  an  interest  wider  than 
their  own  families  and  their  own  live  stock. 
Want  Better  Citizens 

A  stream  never  rises  higher  than  its  source; 
neither  is  a  farm  or  a  community  better  than 
the  men  who  are  responsible  for  them.  We 
want  better  farms  and  better  farming,  but, 
above  all,  we  want  better  citizens — men  who 
have  the  vision  to  see  not  only  the  problems 
of  their  own  farms,  but  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  We  need  men  who  have  the 
perspective  to  see  the  problems  of  agriculture 
in  their  relation  to  state  and  national  problems 


■ — men  who  do  not  clamor  for  class  legislation, 
but  demand  that  agriculture  gets  its  just  de- 
serts at  the  hands  of  legislatures  and  no  more. 
We  need  men  who  will  resist  the  exploiting  of 
agriculture  by  the  politician  and  the  dema- 
gogue under  the  guise  of  being  the  farmer's 
friend. 

We  need  men  above  sect  or  creed  who  will 
work  for  the  rural  church,  the  rural  school  and 
every  agency  instrumental  in  promoting  rural 
life.  Such  men  will  be  discovered,  trained  and 
developed  through  co-operative  organization  of 
our  rural  life,  and  God  speed  the  day  when  our 
farmers  will  be  bound  together  in  thoroughly 
organized  co-operative  association,  working  for 
the  common  end — a  better,  richer,  broader 
farm  life. 


Bees  and  Honey  as  a  Source  of  Income 

What  William  Brower  Has  Done  Any  Farmer  Might  Do  Equally  as  Well  if  Not  Better 
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NLY  one  failure  in  twenty-eight 
years  is  the  experience  of  Wil- 
liam Brower  of  Norwalk,  la.,  a 
bee  keeper  who  keeps  on  an  aver- 
age 150  colonies.  This  man  is 
not  a  farmer,  yet  what  he  has 
done  any  farmer  might  do  equally 
as  well,  and  most  farmers  have  advantages 
which  he  did  not  possess.  He  was  an  indoor 
worker  in  a  little  town;  because  of  ill  health  he 
was  compelled  to  turn  to  some  open-air  occu- 
pation. In  few  small  towns  is  there  ready 
opening  for  help  such  as  he  was  capable  of  giv- 
ing under  the  condition  suited  to  his  case,  so 
he  made  an  opening.  He  had  a  comfortable, 
small  home,  to  which  was  attached  two  or 
three  acres  of  garden  and  orchard.  With  a 
few  stands  of  bees  he  ventured  into  the  field 
of  bee  keeping,  and  now  for  nearly  thirty  years 
they  have  supplied  a  satisfactory  income. 
Just  Ordinary  Equipment 
While  he  has  perhaps  developed  into  a  pro- 
fessional apiarist,  his  equipment  is  only  such 
as  any  bee  keeper  should  have.  It  includes  a 
small  room  used  for  storage  purposes  and  as 
a  workshop,  a  cave  for  winter  protection  and 
the  necessary  supply  of  hives  and  sections: 
neither  is  expensive.  The  building  is  perhaps 
14x16  feet  in  size,  of  ordinary  sheathing  and 
siding  construction,  with  shingle  roof.  In  it  is 
kept  the  surplus  store  of  honey,  section  and 
hive  stock  and  the  extractor.  The  cave  is  an 
ordinary  one,  of  cheap  construction,  dry  and 
well  ventilated.  It  is  9x40  feet  in  size,  with  a 
seven-foot  ceiling.  It  has  a  capacity  for  250 
hives. 

The  bees  are  usually  put  into  this  winter 
cave  about  the  10th  of  November,  although  in 
favorable  seasons  the  removal  may  not  be  neces- 
sary until  the  first  of  December.  They  are 
not  again  put  out  on  the  summer  stands  for 
four  or  five  months,  or  until  settled,  warm 
weather  has  arrived.  On  this  plan  winter 
losses  for  twenty  years  have  not  averaged 
greater  than  3  per  cent.  It  is  aimed  to  leave 
In  each  hive  a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey  to 
carry  the  bees  through  the  winter  season.  The 
varying  conditions  of  seasons,  however,  make 
a  wide  difference  in  the  amount  of  honey  con- 
sumed by  the  bees  between  fall  and  spring,  so 
that  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  feed- 
ing in  order  to  bring  them  through  in  strong 
and  healthy  condition.  When  feeding  is  de- 
manded the  food  provided  is  a  syrup  made 
from  granulated  sugar. 

Apiary  Shaded  by  Grape  Vines 
This  apiary  Is  located  on  ground  sloping 
gently  to  the  east.  It  is  planted  to  grapes.  The 
hives  are  set  so  that  the  foliage  of  the  vines  af- 
fords shade  for  them  during  the  warmest  part 
of  the  summer  days.  While  bees  will  gather 
the  juice  of  grapes  bruised  or  broken  open  by 


Apiary  <>f  William  Brower,  Norwalk,  lowa 


other  causes,  they  are  incapable  of  making  an 
incision  in  even  the  ripest  of  grape  skin. 
White  Clover  Honey  .Most  Popular 
The  main  honey  flow  arises  from  white 
clover,  and  white  clover  honey  leads  in  popu- 
larity. Basswood  honey,  however,  ranks  all 
others  in  color,  flavor  and  quality.     As  bass- 


Definitions  of  "a  Friend" 

The  first  person  who  comes  In  when  the 
whole  world  has  gone  out. 

A  bank  of  credit  on  which  we  can  draw  sup- 
plies of  confidence,  counsel,  sympathy,  help 
and  love. 

One  who  combines  for  you  alike  the  pleas- 
ures and  benefits  of  society  ami  solitude. 

A  Jewel  whose  luster  the  strong  nclds  of 
poverty  and  misfortune  cannot  dim. 

One  who  multiplies  joys,  divides  griefs,  and 
whose  honesty  is  Inviolable. 

One  who  lores  the  troth  ami  you,  and  will 
tell  the  truth  In  spite  of  you. 

The  triple  alliance  of  the  three  great  powers, 
Tyove,  Sympathy  and  I  Nip. 

One  who  considers  my  need  before  my  de- 
servings. 


wood  bloom  remains  for  but  a  limited  time, 
the  quantity  from  this  source  is  small.  Heart- 
ease  follows  white  clover  closely  as  a  honey 
producer,  with  Spanish  needle  after.  Spanish 
needle  honey  has  a  great  tendency  to  taste 
strong.  Alfalfa  is  a  great  honey  plant,  but  its 
scarcity  east  of  the  Missouri  river  takes  it  out 
of  consideration.  Sweet  clover  advocates  make 
great  claims  for  it. 

The  apiary  in  question  markets  a  la 
share  of  its  product  In  a  nearby  city.  It  li 
put  up  in  attractively  labeled  glass  Jars  of  one 
pint  and  larger  sizes,  as  well  as  In  tin  cans  or 
pails.  The  remainder  Is  shipped  to  Philadel- 
phia. Sixty  per  cent  of  the  honey  disposed  of 
Is  in  the  extracted  form.  Two  reasons  exist 
for  this.  There-  seems  to  be  a  more  stable  de- 
mand for  extracted  honey,  and  at  a  more  set- 
tled price.  Tlx  other  reason  Is  one  affecting 
economical  production.  Combs  may  be  filled 
and  extracted  half  a  dozen  times  In  a  single 
season;  comb  foundation  will  last  for  ns  much 
as  twenty  years  Tbe  use  of  foundation  and 
extracted  comb  Is  favored  on  the  plea  that  the 

t|        which  might  he  taken  by  the  bees  to  build 

new  comb  will  he  put  to  better  use  In  honey 
gathering.  Foundation  Ih  made  from  natural 
beeswax  by  a  small  press,  which  makes  a  thin 
plate  of  cell-like  formations. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  issued  a  warning 
against  non-scientific  diet  systems. 
The  warning  is  timely.  These  diet 
"know-it-alls"  should  he  carefully 
avoided  by  intelligent  people. 


The  Canada  thistle  is  invading  the 
Missouri  valley.  It  is  a  most  un- 
welcome visitor.  It  should  be  classed 
among  the  noxious  weeds.  No  farmer 
should  spare  any  expense  to  get  rid 
of  this  pest  as  soon  as  it  makes  its 
appearance. 


A  good  many  physicians,  espe- 
cially those  that  practice  in  the 
country,  fail  to  report  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease  so  that  they  may  be 
properly  quarantined.  Any  physi- 
cian that  fails  to  do  this  should  have 
his  license  to  practice  immediately 
revoked. 


It  is  said  that  the  May  beetle, 
which  is  the  ancestor  of  the  com- 
mon white  grub,  will  be  unusually 
abundant  next  year.  Farmers  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  all 
the  deep  fall  plowing  they  can  in 
order  to  prevent  their  multiplication 
next  year. 


It  is  three  and  a  half  years  since 
the  last  census  enumeration  was 
completed,  and  still  much  of  the  re- 
sults that  the  census  was  supposed 
to  accomplish  are  not  yet  available 
for  the  public.  The  director  of  the 
census  has  appointed  special  agents 
who  have  had  experience  in  such 
matters  to  devise  plans  by  which 
the  work  of  future  efforts  in  this 
line  will  be  facilitated. 


Mock  5ilage 

An  experiment  that  seems  to  be 
successful  has  been  made  with  mock 
silage  at  Burlington,  Vt.  No  regu- 
lar silage  was  there  available.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  made  a  mock  silage 
of  dry  corn  fodder.  This  corn  fod- 
der carries  approximately  60  per 
cent  dry  matter.  Eight  tons  of  dry 
corn  fodder  was  used.  It  was 
shredded  and  placed  in  a  silo.  While 
the  silo  was  filling,  three  tons  of 
water  were  added  to  the  mass.  Five 
days  later  two  and  a  half  tons  more 
water  were  added.  Three  days  later 
four  tons  more  of  water  were  added, 
and  a  week  afterward  two  tons  more 
were  added.  This  reduced  the  final 
dry  matter  of  the  contents  to  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  weight.  This 
water  that  was  added  later  did  not 
penetrate  evenly  throughout  the  en- 
tire mass  of  silage,  and  as  a  result 
some  of  it  fire-fanged  and  was 
ruined. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  mock 
silage  will  answer  every  purpose, 
provided  sufficient  water  can  be 
added  at  the  time  the  silo  is  filled 
so  as  to  insure  an  even  distribution 
of  water  throughout  the  entire  mass. 
The  foregoing  figures  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  index  of  the  relative  amount 
of  water  that  will  be  necessary  to 
produce  the  most  desirable  results. 


Save  the  Heifer  Calves 

This  proclamation  has  been  sent 
out  over  the  entire  country,  seem- 
ingly by  common  consent  of  the  live 
stock  and  meat-producing  interests 
— "?ave  the  Heifer  Calves."  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  sentiment 
expressed  by  associations  and  organ- 
ized business  interests,  as  well  as  by 
individuals,  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
farmer  and  the  ranchman  in  the 
matter  of  raising  more  cattle  by 
saving  their  heifer  calves.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  independent  specula- 
tive sentiment  among  the  present- 
day  farmers.  There  are  thousands 
of  farmers  and  farm  operators  in 
every  state  who  are  not  farmer  born 
nor  farmer  bred  and  who  have  culti- 
vated the  speculative  idea  in  the 
operation  of  the  farm  rather  than 
that  of  primary  production.  They 
prefer  to  buy  their  neighbors'  calves 
or  look  to  the  cattle  markets  of  the 
country  for  their  supply  rather  than 
keep  breeding  herds  and  raise  the 
calves. 

The  speculative  idea  is  contagious, 
and  is  found  taking  root  often  in 
the  mind  of  the  old  pioneer  farmer 
who  never  thought  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  neighbor's  production 
to  get  rich  until  he  saw  it  worked 
out  by  his  more  progressive,  up-to- 
date  farmer  friend  of  the  speculative 
turn  of  mind. 

This  heifer  calf  agitation  has  been 
the  means  of  directing  many  persons 
who  are  able  to  raise  calves  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  cattle  sup- 
ply situation.  It  has  also  caused 
many  to  drop  in  with  the  idea  and 
put  it  into  practice,  believing  the 
admonition  a  just  and  reasonable 
call  from  a  wise  and  conservative 
source.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
a  lot  of  well-bred  heifer  calves  had 
a  better  outlook  for  increased  val- 
ues. The  heifer  calf  conservation  is 
the    real    solution    of    the  present 


Where  to  Store  the 
Seed  Corn 


Good  Places 

1.  Spare  room  or  well  ven- 
tilated attic. 

2.  Dry,  ventilated  cellar  (fur- 
nace room  if  possible). 

3.  Dry  shed. 

Bad  Places 

1.  Stable  over  or  near  stock. 

2.  Over  oats  or  corn. 

3.  Damp  cellar. 

4.  Closed  attic  over  kitchen. 

5.  Any  damp,  close  place. 

6.  Out  in  sunshine. 

7.  In  piles  on  floor. 

8.  In  boxes  or  barrels. 

scarcity  of  beef.  The  great  need  is 
more  cows  to  raise  more  calves,  and 
the  preservation  principle  to  be  ex- 
ercised is  in  behalf  of  retaining  all 
the  good  heifer  calves  to  be  devel 
oped  into  breeding  cows. 

The  heifer  calf  business  or  indus 
try  is  not  exactly  a  get-rich-quick 
proposition,  but  it  is  a  get-rich-sure 
proposition  for  any  farmer  who  has 
the  room,  the  feed  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  raise  cattle. 


Up  to  Congress 

At  its  recent  midsummer  meeting 
the  Missouri  Valley  Veterinary  As- 
sociation adopted  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  secretary  of  agriculture  at 
Washington  to  place  a  quarantine 
against  Illinois  cattle  so  as  to  pre- 
vent tubercular  cattle  from  being 
shipped  to  other  states.  Dr.  Davis, 
state  veterinarian  of  Wyoming,  was 
authorized  to  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  department  at 
Washington.  Secretary  Houston  re- 
plies that  at  present  there  is  no  ap- 
propriation available  to  warrant  in- 
augurating and  enforcing  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  inspection 
and  testing  of  cattle  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  that  are  intended  for  inter- 
state shipment.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
the  department  will  make  no  attempt 
to  prevent  the  interstate  movement 
of  cattle  diseased  or  exposed  to  the 
disease  of  tuberculosis  that  origi- 
nated in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  could  do  any- 
thing else.  It  is  the  business  of 
congress  to  provide  funds  for  con- 
troling  animal  disease.  This  is  much 
more  important  than  boosting  small 
towns  by  building  new  government 
buildings.  The  question  is  up  to 
congress  rather  than  up  to  the  sec- 
retary, and  until  congress  acts  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  secretary 
to  do  anything. 

This  matter  should  be  brought 
seriously  to  the  attention  of  con- 
gress in  order  that  relief  of  some 
kind  may  be  had. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  has 
started  things  moving  in  Illinois. 
They  are  taking  steps  there  to  rid 
the  state  of  disease.  Illinois  is 
driven  to  such  action  by  the  fact 
that  other  states  threaten  to  pro- 
hibit entirely  the  importation  of  Illi- 
nois cattle. 


Missouri  Valley  Fruit  Markets 

The  very  rapidly  developing  or- 
chard industry  in  the  Missouri  val- 
ley states,  especially  that  feature  de- 
voted to  apple  growing  ,suggests  the 
centralizing  of  market  advantages 
within  this  territory.  All  those  in- 
terested in  the  growing  of  fruit 
should  co-operate  and  lend  their  sup- 
port to  organizing  associations  to 
centralize  the  trade  of  their  commu- 
nities. This  sort  of  co-operation  has 
become  a  necessity  in  present-day 
business  methods.  The  fruit  pro- 
ducer is  practically  forced  to  it. 

The  Missouri  valley  apple-grow- 
ing country  comprises  the  states  of 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. These  states  are  large  pro- 
ducers of  apples  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  industry  has  gone  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  of  develop- 
ment.. Each  of  these  states  has 
state  fruit  growers'  associations,  and 
the  improved  methods  of  care  and 
cultivation  of  orchards  is  taught 
and  practiced. 

A  marketing  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  centralizing  the  produce  of 
these  big  orchards  at  convenient 
markets  within  their  own  territory, 
and  thus  establishing  a  trade  and  a 
special  demand  for  these  fruits  upon 
their  own  quality  and  merit,  is  a 
matter  that  has  been  almost  wholly 
overlooked.  It  is  not  enough  to  or- 
ganize fruit  growers'  associations 
and  employ  a  sales  agent  to  dispose 
of  the  association's  crops.  There 
must  be  a  centralizing  of  trade  in- 
terests that  will  establish  a  market 
for  the  produce.  These  states  are 
now  organized  into  an  interstate  as- 
sociation called  the  Missouri  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and 
should  proceed  to  establish  market 
centers  for  this  territory,  at  which 
there  would  be  congregated  the  pro- 
duce of  the  orchards  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  fruit  growers'  as- 
sociations, recognized  by  this  large 
district  association. 

Missouri  .river  points  should  be 
selected  as  central  storage  depots 
and  the  fruit-consuming  world  in- 
formed of  the  crop  in  storage  at 
these  several  places.  Sioux  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis  would  comprise  a  good  bus- 
iness territory  for  the  sale  of  the 
apple  produce  of  these  states.  The 
apple  buyers  of  the  country,  the 
dealers,  the  distributers,  should 
learn  that  the  place  to  get  Missouri 
valley  apples  is  at  the  Missouri  val- 
ley storage  plants,  the  local  whole- 
sale markets  near  where  the  apples 
are  produced,  and  that  everything 
handled  there  is  sold  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  producer  and  the 
association  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  orcharding  industry  of  this 
section  of  country  is  destined  to 
reat  development,  and  this  is  now 
under  way  and  the  acreage  will  be 
largely  increased  each  year  until  the 
Missouri  valley  will  be  the  great  ap- 
ple center  of  the  United  States. 


An  Oklahoman  finds  a  double  use 
for  his  concrete  silo.  As  soon  as  it 
is  emptied  of  silage  he  fills  it  with 
water,  which  he  proposes  to  use  for 
irrigation  purposes. 


Switzerland  has  four  co-operative 
associations  for  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  forest  products. 


Room  for  More  Sheep 

The  present  feeder  situation  with 
U  kinds  of  meat-producinK  animals 
[annot  be  regarded  as  particularly 
•xciting  or  active.    On  the  contrary, 
>rospective  feeders  are  rather  hes- 
tatfoig  and  undecided  as  to  what 
•ourse  to  take.    It  is  generally  con- 
•eded  that  there  will  be  a  heavy 
ailing  off  in  volume  of  live  stock 
feeding.     Cattle  feeding  almost  de- 
mands the  accompaniment  of  swine, 
as  the  latter  are  often  the  means  of 
saving  a  loss  in  the  venture.  With 
sheep  feeding  it  is  different.  The 
sheep  goes  it  alone.     It  forms  no 
combination    with  other  feed-yard 
animals;    it  neither  helps  nor  de- 
pends upon  receiving  help  from  the 
waste  from  other  animals'  feed.  The 
sheep  is  the  most  economical  con- 
sumer of  feed  of  any  animal  put  in 
the  feed  lot.    The  waste  from  the 
trough  or  rack  in  the  sheep  feed  lot 
is  practically  nothing  when  the  flock 
is  properly  provided  and  systematic- 
ally handled. 

There  has  been  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  some  sources  that  the 
feeding  of  sheep  would  be  carried  on 
during  the  coming  feeding  season 
with  about  the  usual  interest  and 
volume  of  business.  The  same 
sources  of  information  expressed  a 
belief  that  there  would  be  a  heavy 
Falling  off  in  cattle  and  hogs  fed, 
ind  a  consequent  strong  advance  in 
both  beef  and  pork  prices.  This 
seems  a  probable  result,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  cattle  and  prevalence  of 
lisease  among  swine,  and  the  pros- 
active  high  prices  of  feed,  especially 
hat  of  corn,  which  is  a  recognized 
jecessity  in  finishing  these  animals 
or  slaughter. 

While  corn  in  some  localities  does 
lot  enter  into  the  requirements  for 
he  feeding  of  sheep  as  it  does  in 
)thers,  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
loes  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
logs,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
rery  strong  corn  demand  for  the 
heep-feeding  industry.  In  the  west- 
irn  sheep-feeding  districts,  where  al- 
alia hay  and  beet  pulp  are  the  rec- 
ignized  basis  of  feed  supply,  there 
s  a  demand  for  corn  as  an  ingre- 
lient  essential  in  getting  good  re- 
ults  in  flesh-forming  on  these  sheep. 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
•repared  for  the  mutton  market  are 
hipped  from  the  sheep-growing  dis- 
ricts  into  the  corn-belt  country  as 
eeders  and  become  large  consumers 
>f  corn.  This  branch  of  the  liv<; 
itock  feeding  industry  has  become 
n  recent  years  a  very  important 
actor  in  corn  consumption.  If  the 
»rice  of  corn  is  to  affect  the  feeding 
ndustry  in  cattle  and  hogs,  then 
vhy  not  sheep?  Mutton  has  be- 
ome  a  great  source  of  meat  supply 
kith  the  American  people,  but  in  no 
ense  can  it  be  called  a  substitute 
or  beef  or  pork,  and,  as  it  will  meet 
he  high  prices  of  corn  upon  prac- 
ically  the  same  basis,  there  is  good 
eason  to  predict  that  there  will  be 
I  proportionate  falling  off  in  tin: 
heep-fceding  industry. 

The  great  demand  for  mutton 
vhich  has  prevailed  in  recent  yearn, 
,nd  especially  for  lamb,  hfll  caused 
he  flock's  increase  to  be  eompani- 
ively  light.  The  lambs  have  been 
lemanded  for  slaughter  almost,  or 
luite,  as  fast  as  produced,  and  si  I 
•  rices   that   tempted   the  prodtacerl 


to  market  them  with  but  little  re- 
gard  to  reserve  for  flock  increase 
An  extension  of  the  sheep  industry  { 
upon  a  reasonable  basis  of  range 
prices  would  result  in  advantage  to 
the  country.  The  wool  product  of 
the  United  States  could  stand  a  very 
large  expansion  and  not  be  in  danger 
of  over-supply. 


f 


Grazing  Regulations 

The  forest  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  being  upheld 
in  its  present  grazing  regulations. 
This  is  encouraging  news  to  all  in- 
terests, local  and  general,  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  use  of  these  lands  as  a  graz- 
ing proposition.  The  following  re- 
port has  been  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment setting  forth  the  status  of  this 
department  of  government  service: 

"There  were  only  144  cases  of 
grazing  trespass  on  the  national  for- 
ests during  the  last  fiscal  year,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  issued  from  the 
forest  service.  The  service  consid- 
ers this  remarkable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  national  forests  con- 
tain 138,000,000  acres  and  have 
boundaries  many  thousands  of  miles 
in  length.  Nearly  32,000  grazing 
permits  were  issued  and  more  than 
20,000,000  head  of  domestic  animals 
grazed  upon  the  forests  for  periods 
from  a  few  days,  in  crossing,  to  a 
whole  year. 

"The  various  forest  officers  in 
charge  of  the  areas  on  which  this 
stock  grazed  are  much  pleased  by 
this  record,  because  it  reasonably 
might  be  assumed  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  protect  this 
large  area  from  the  encroachments 
of  live  stock  and  from  depredation 
of  various  sorts.  A  large  part  of 
the  difficulty,  however,  is  obviated 
by  the  ready  co-operation  of  the 
stock  owners  who  use  the  range. 

Of  the  14  4  cases  where  the  de- 
partures from  the  regulations  of  -the 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  con- 
sidered serious  enough  to  warrant 
the  filing  of  a  trespass  charge; 
twenty  were  dismissed  by  the  de- 
partment because  of  a  lack  of  proof. 
The  department  points  out  that, 
while  there  were,  of  course,  a  great 
many  minor  violations  due  to  a  lack 
of  knowledge  or  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  regulations,  they  were  settled 
without  difficulty  through  the  issu- 
ance of  permits  to  cover  the  cases  or 
by  personal  conferences  which  were 
sufficient  to  prevent  further  trouble. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  government  grazing 
interests  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  and 
know  how  to  adjust  and  settle  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  between  occu- 
pants of  the  range.  The  live  stock 
owners  have  become  more  easily 
dealt  with  than  formerly,  when  they 
recognized  no  authority  in  control. 
The  establishing  of  recognized  rights 
among  stock  owners  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  co-operation 
among  the  stockmen  themselves, 
which  practically  hoIvph  the  difficul- 
ties that  formerly  existed." 


More  than  !ni<)  high  schools  in 
Ohio  are  teaching  agrieultiire  ami 
more  than  |  half  million  Uovh  and 
girls  are  studying  the  subject  in  the 
public  schools  there.  It  Is  estimated 
that  about  l,(»00  teacher*  took  work 
in  agriculture  In  the  summer  schools 
last  season.' 


We  Have  Given  Ideas 
for  30,000  Home 
Parties  and  Church 
Socials  in  Three  Years 

For  girls  at  home  who  wanted 
to  entertain  their  set:  for 
young  people's  church  socie- 
ties: for  ladies' aids:  for  women 
in  frontier  towns  who  wanted 
to  entertain  women  who 
"never  had  a  party  in  their 
lives":  for  women  in  the  great 
cities  who  had  run  out  of 
ideas  and  wanted  new  ones 
for  luncheons  and  teas:  for 
the  minister's  wife  who  wanted 
to  raise  money  for  the  church 
— for  everybody,  in  fact,  young 
and  old,  in  city  and  country. 

And  we  have  given  ideas  for  these 
thousands  of  happy-time  occa- 
sions without  a  penny's  charge. 

It  is  part  of  the  personal  service 
that  has  been  building  for  twenty 
years  back  of  The  Ladies*  Home 
Journal,  and  every  subscriber  or 
reader  is  entitled  to  the  service 
without  a  penny's  cost.  An  editor 
with  two  or  three  assistants  does 
practically  nothing  else  but  travel, 
buy,  and  collect  the  newest  kleas  for  all 
kinds  of  good  times,  and  pass  them  on. 

It  is  worth  knowing  about.  A  bookle  t, 
entitled  "The  Story  of  600,000  Invisible 
Hands,"  tellssomethingaboutthissen  ice. 
A  postal-card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INI)F.Pr.NDI.N(  I.  M.MIAKK 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 


Fight  depreciation  with  good  paint.  Depreciation 
is  the  certain  follower  of  neglect.  You  know 
what  sun  and  storm,  unchecked,  will  do  to  your 
buildings.  Fight  them  with  the  paint  of  proven 
merit  for  all  outside  work. 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams  Paints,  Prepared) 

Every  ingredient  is  the  best  for  its  purpose.  We  mine  our  own  lead  and  zinc;  we 
make  our  own  linseed  oil.  Our  perfect  machinery  does  the  grinding  and  mixing 
with  uniform  precision.    SWP  covers  readily — it  lasts. 

There  is  a  specially  made  Sherwin-Williams  product  for  every  surface  about  your 
farm  buildings,  and  your  house.  Whether  it's  to  brighten  up  a  chair  or  table  or  to  ward 
off  rust  and  decay  from  your  machinery  or  tools,  our  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  the  Farm,"  tells  you  the  right  product  and  the  right  way  to  use  it.   We  mail  it  free. 


wmminmR 


These  Machines 
Prevent  Food  Waste 

What  to  do  with  left-over  meats  and  other 
foods  puzzles  the  housewife.  How  to  make 
the  meats  vary  seven  days  in  the  week  is 
another  puzzler.  These  Keen  Kutter  Meat 
and  Food  Choppers  solve  both  problems. 

With  one  of  these  machines  in  your 
kitchen  you  can  chop  up  all  left-over  meats, 
fish,  poultry,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  serve 
them  up  in  many  appetizing  ways. 

mHKUffiR 

Meat  and  Food  Choppers 

cut  clean.  They  do  not  mash  or  mangle  food 
— they  cut.  They  have  very  few  parts,  are 
easily  washed  and  can  be  set  up  or  taken  apart 
in  a  few  minutes.  Don't  take  any  meat  and 
food  chopper  unless  it's  a  Keen  Kutter.  They 
are  built  right  and  bear  the  earmarks  of  quality. 
Your  money  back  from  your  dealer  if  any  Keen 
Kutter  article— cuUery  or  tools-is  not  absolutely 
satisfactory. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  i»  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.     — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

St.  Louis,   New  York,  Philadelphia., 
Toledo,     Minneapolis,     Slonx  City,  Wichita. 
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You  can  buy  any  cut  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  8 
cents  per  square  inch,  cash  with  or- 
der— not  less  than  75  cents  for  any 
one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  at 
once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind. 


DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES^ 

Save  58.00  to  $22.00  on  il 

Hoosier  Heaters 
and  Ranges 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  when  yon  can  boy 
them  at  such  low  unheard-of  Factory 
i  Prices.     Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anything  ever  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  single  stove  to  buy 
your  winter's  fuel.    Thirty  Days  Free 
Trial  in  your  own  home  before  you  buy. 
Send  postal  today  for 
large    Tree    catalog:  and 
prices.  HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 

298  State  St"  Marion>  ,n(M  .* 


New  Things  in  Postal  Service 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


1A7  ASHINGTON»  Oct.  4 — "I  am 
VV  the  poorest  man  in  the 
world  for  a  newspaper 
story.  My  life  has  not 
been  pyrotechnic.  I  was  not  born 
in  the  gutter,  and  I  have  had  no 
sensational  struggles  with  poverty 
to  get  an  education  and  reach  public 
service.  I  am  only  a  plain,  ordinary 
man,  developed  along  the  common 
lines  of  American  life  in  a  plain,  or- 
dinary way.  Besides,  I  have  had  no 
news  instinct.  I  do  not  know  a  good 
story  when  I  see  it.  I  have  had  the 
newspaper  fellows  tell  me  that  I  was 


resentatives  just  what  I  have  said 
to  you — you  have  placed  this  re- 
sponsibility upon  me,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  carry  it  out.  I  shall  move 
forward  just  as  fast  as  the  law  will 
permit,  and  I  believe  that  we  shall 
soon  be  sending  parcels  of  100 
pounds  weight  through  the  mails. 
When  we  have  established  the  pres- 
ent system,  I  have  another  move 
planned  to  follow  it.  We  shall  go  on, 
step  by  step.  I  know  just  what  I  am 
going  to  do;  the  next  step  will  be 
made  at  the  soonest  possible  mo- 
ment, and  the  development  will  go 


Delivery  by  Wagon  Costs  from  One  to  Five  Cents  Per  Package 


the  best  newsmaker  in  the  govern- 
ment service,  but  that  the  news  I 
furnished  was  sent  forth  without  any 
knowledge  on  my  part  that  it  was 
of  any  interest  whatsoever." 

But  He  Will  Talk 

These  were  the  words  of  the  post- 
master general,  Albert  Sidney  Burle- 
son, as  he  sat  before  his  big  desk  in 
the  Postoffice  department.  He  had 
a  pile  of  papers  before  him,  and  the 
room  adjoining  was  filled  with  call- 
ers waiting  for  audiences,  and  each 
with  his  own  axe  to  grind.  The  time 
was  9:30  in  the  morning,  and  from 
then  on  throughout  the  day  the  bus- 
iness, I  was  told,  would  increase.  It 
was  not  a  good  time  for  an  inter- 
view, and  the  opening  words  of  the 
postmaster  general  were  by  no 
means  propitious.  Nevertheless,  I 
put  my  questions,  and  the  answers 
came  quick  and  without  hesitation. 
One  of  the  first  subjects  was  the 
parcel  post,  and  the  trouble  that  bad 
arisen  with  congress  as  to  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  packages  and  low- 
ering the  rates. 

The  postmaster  general  said: 
"I  intend  to  do  all  that  the  law 
will  permit  to  better  and  cheapen 
the  parcel  post  service.  The  postof- 
fice is  a  department  of  efficiency, 
and  it  is  the  servant  of  the  people. 
I  am  not  here  to  make  the  laws,  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  enforce  and  carry 
them  out  as  far  as  this  department 
is  concerned.  That  duty  I  am  try- 
ing to  discharge  as  regards  the  par- 
cel post.  You  have  seen  how  the 
first  move  I  made  was  resisted.  I 
then  said  to  the  senators  and  rep- 


right  along  during  the  next  four 
years." 

Express  Companies'  Problem 

"But  how  about  the  express  com- 
panies? Are  you  going  to  drive 
them  out  of  business?" 

"The  express  companies  will  have 
plenty  to  do  in  the  carrying  of  pack- 
ages of  large  size  and  weight.  They 
will  have  to  give  way  to  the  govern- 
ment as  to  small  packages.  There 
is  no  individual  concern  that  can 
compete  with  the  government;  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that. 
We  are  going  to  do  the  small  pack- 
age business  of  the  United  States." 

I  here  asked  as  to  the  prospective 
increase  to  the  parcel  post  service. 
The  postmaster  general  replied: 

"That  business  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  that  is  so  of  every  depart- 
ment related  to  our  mails.  We  are 
now  handling  from  24,000,000,000 
to  25,000,000,000  packages  of  mail 
a  year,  and  we  have  the  largest 
transportation  service  in  the  world. 
Our  system  of  parcel  transportation 
is  larger  than  that  of  any  express 
company  and  it  is  just  at  its  begin- 
ning." 

Business  for  Six  Months 

"Give  some  of  the  details,"  said  I. 

"Well,  in  the  first  six  months  we 
handled  more  than  300,000,000  par- 
cel post  packages.  With  the  increase 
in  the  weight  limit  and  the  reduction 
cf  the  rates  the  increase  will  be  ac- 
celerated, and  I  estimate  that  by  the 
time  the  year  is  closed  we  shall  have 
handled  7  50,000,000  packages.  We 
are  doing  much  to  help  the  business 
along.  One  thing  is  the  change  as 
to  stamps,  so  that  any  kind  of  post- 
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age  stamps  can  be  used  to  send  a 
parcel  post  package.  Another  is  in 
the  use  of  pre-cancelled  stamps.  It 
cost  something  to  put  the  stamps  on 
750,000,000  packages  and  to  cancel 
them  by  hand  is  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult process.  We  can  cancel  the 
stamps  on  letter  mail  by  machinery, 
but  we  cannot  do  that  on  packages, 
which  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
We  have  figured  that  it  would  cost 
us  about  $250,000  to  cancel  the 
stamps  on  the  parcel  post  packages. 
We  believe  this  cost  can  be  cut 
down  to  $10,000  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  by  allowing  the  use  of 
pre-cancelled  stamps.  As  it  is  now, 
pre-cancelled  stamps  are  permitted 
where  mailers  send  out  2,000  or 
more  packages  at  one  mailing.  We 
want  to  fix  it  so  that  almost  any 
person  can  further  his  business,  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  government  in  that  way." 
Used  by  Big  Firms- 

"You  speak  of  people  sending 
2,000  packages  at  one  mailing. 
Have  we  many  firms  that  do  that?" 

"Yes.  The  great  mail-order  houses 
send  out  many  times  that,  and  there 
are  small  institutions  that  have  a 
heavy  parcel  post  daily  mail.  The 
largest  number  of  packages  sent  out 
so  far  in  any  one  day  by  a  single 
firm  was  40,186,  and  the  largest 
amount  of  postage  used  by  any  one 
cempany  in  a  day  for  the  parcel 
post  service  was  $6,148. 

"That  sum  was  paid  by  one  of  the 
large  mail-order  houses,"  continued 
the  postmaster  general.  "The  mail- 
order houses  were  prepared  for  the 
parcel  post  at  the  time  it  was  in- 
augurated, and  they  have  adopted  it 
in   their  business    in    a  marvelous 


Well  Met— 

A  Good 

Appetite 

And 

Post 
Toasties 

A  dainty,  nourishing 
dish  for  breakfast,  lunch 
or  supper— ready  to  serve 
direct  from  the  package 
with  cream  and  sugar. 

"Toasties"  are  thin  hits 
of  choice  Indian  Corn  — 
skillfully  cooked  and 
toasted  to  an  appetizing 
golden  brown. 

Wholesome 
Nourishing 
Easy  to  Serve 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere 


manner.  The  other  day  I  took  down 
a  statement  for  the  agent  of  one  of 
these  firms  as  to  its  business  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  months  of  1913. 
In  that  time  it  sent  out  almost 
4,500,0  00  parcel  post  packages. 
These  houses  are  doing  so  much  that 
we  have  tried  to  facilitate  their  par- 
cel post  mail  in  every  possible  way. 
We  have  put  a  corps  of  clerks  in 
certain  establishments  of  that  kind, 
and  the  packages  go  almost  direct  to 
tl»e  consumer,  being  largely  distrib- 
uted before  they  are  sent  to  the 
trains.  Our  men  show  them  how  to 
handle  the  packages,  and  how  the 
wrapping  should  be  done.  In  this 
way  they  have  proved  of  great  value 
to    the    mail-order  establishments 


elate  the  value  of  the  parcel  post  and 
what  they  might  do  through  it?" 
IVopIe  Learning  Its  Value 
"They  are  rapidly  learning  to  do 
so.  Daniel  C.  Roper,  the  first  as- 
sistant postmaster  general,  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  throughout  the 
west.  He  says  the  people  are  every- 
where beginning  to  send  their  goods 
in  that  way.  The  postmaster  of  a 
small  town  in  Montana  said  he  was 
handling  fifty  packages  a  day,  and 
among  the  things  sent  were  boxes 
of  cigars  from  the  local  tobacconist, 
while  among  those  received  were 
packages  of  knit  underwear  from  a 
small  town  in  Utah,  which  had  a 
factory  of  that  kind.  In  one  town  \ 
he  found  a  man  who  was  advertis-  1 


One  of  the  First  Delivery  Motor  Cars 


and  have  also  saved  the  government 
thousands  of  dollars  by  not  clogging 
the  mails.  The  increase  in  the 
weight  limit  from  eleven  to  twenty 
pounds  will  add  to  the  mail-order 
business." 

Help  for  the  Farmer 

"What  can  the  parcel  post  do  for 
the  farmer?" 

"It  can  make  every  farmer  a  mail- 
order merchant.  It  has  already  done 
that  in  other  countries.  He  can 
send  his  goods  in  small  packages  to 
the  consumer.  Twenty  pounds  is 
just  about  three  pecks  of  cotton 
seed;  it  is  one-third  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  and  almost  half  a  bushel  of 
corn.  It  might  enable  vegetables 
and  other  products  to  be  sent  into 
cities  direct,  and  it  will  be  of  great 
a'lvautage  to  the  farmer  in  the  ex- 
changing of  seeds  and  in  buying 
tools  and  supplies. 

"We  had  a  case  the  other  day  of 
a  man  who  broke  the  point  of  his 
plow  while  at  work  on  the  farm. 
He  had  a  telephone  and  he  called 
up  the  merchant  in  town  to  send 
him  a  new  point.  The  merchant  re- 
plied that  he  had  not  one  on  hand, 
but  that  he  had  telephoned  to  the 
home  office,  100  miles  away,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  sent  on  by  mail. 
That  plow  point  came  to  the  farnwr 
the  next  morning  through  the  parcel 
post,  and  before  night  he  was  plow- 
ing again,  without  having  left  the 
farm.  All  that  wan  done  at.  a  coHt 
of  21  cents,  whereas  it  would  have 
taken  him  at  least  half  a  day  to 
have  driven  to  town  for  the  pack- 
age had  it  been  sent  there." 

"Do  you  think  the  people  appre- 


ing  his  laundry  business  through  the 
parcel  post,  putting  it  in  this  way: 
'Our  delivery  wagon,  run  by  Uncle 
Sam,  will  stop  at  your  home  every 
morning  and  will  make  a  delivery 
to  you  every  afternoon.'  That  kind 
of  thing  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country." 

"But  does  it  not  cost  the  govern- 
ment a  great  deal  to  deliver  the 
packages?" 

"We  have  had  a  careful  record 
kept  of  fifty  of  the  most  important 
postoffices  of  the  country  for  a 
period  of  six  days.  This  was  last 
April.  The  reports  from  those  of- 
fices show  a  wide  range  of  methods 
employed,  and  just  what  it  costs  by 
each  method.  It  was  found  that  the 
cost  of  delivering  by  motor  vehicles 
varied  from  1%  cents  to  nearly  15 
cents  per  package,  whereas  delivery 
by  horse-drawn  vehicles  showed  a 
variation  of  from  1  cent  to  5  (cuts 
per  package.  We  are  now  investi- 
gating how  to  deliver  goods  most 
cheaply." 

(.rent  Popular  Deportment 

The  conversation  here  turned  to 
the  political  business  of  the  1'ontof- 
flce  department  rm<I  of  Its  closeness 
to  the  people.  Postmaster  General 
Burleson  sui»i: 

"The  Postoffleo  department  out- 
ranks  any  other  of  the  executive 
branches  in  Its  direct  value  to  and 
connection  with  the  people.  It  1b 
the  department  that  Ih  c1ohch(  to 
every  Individual,  and  It  Is,  more 
than  anything  else,  a  representative 
of  the  national  government.  In 
many  conimunltlcH  it  Ih  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  national  govern 
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Free 
Trial 


JhJOBODY  can  sell  you  a  better  engine 
and  nobody  will  quote  you  as  low 
as  my  latest  reduced  Factory  Prices 
Direct  to  Users. 

I  made  the  YVITTE,  the  leader  in  ueef ill- 
ness 27  years  ago,  when  the  gas  engine  busi- 
ness was  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  I  have  kept 
it  ahead  ever  since,  as  the  thousands  of  my 
customers  testify. 

WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline, Gas  and  Kerosene. 

Sizes  V/i  to  40  H-P.  stationary  and  mounted, 
(skids  and  trucks)  with  detachable  cylin- 
ders, vertical  valves,  and  other  features  of 
merit  without  which  no  engine  can  be  really 
high-grade.  Start  easily;  no  cranking;  run 
without  watching,  24  hours  a  day.  Cheaper 
power,  per  horse,  than  others  give. 

Buy  Direct  From  Factory 

60  Days*  Free  Trial.  5-Year  Guaranty. 

I  give  you  lowest  factory  prices  ever 
known  for  strictly  high  standard  engines  of 
proven  worth.  No  reasonable  terms  refused 
if  you  don't  wish  to  pay  all  carh.  Get  my 
new  book,  FREE,  with  latest  prices. 
EI&  II  UflTTC  VWITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
EL*.  11.  If  I  I  I  C,  1551  OAKLAND,  AVE., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


90     FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special lotbuiltdown 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  o£  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 


Iowa  Gates 


The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  ail  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  soldat  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.   All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  dale.   If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  21st  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
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ment.  The  State  department  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, but  there  are  millions  of  our 
citizens  who  never  come  into  contact 
with  it  or  have  any  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  doing.  The  Agricultural 
department  and  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment touch  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  citizens,  but  the  Postoffice  de- 
partment comes  into  almost  daily 
contact  with  every  individual  in  the 
United  States  who  is  old  enough  to 
read  and  write.  It  is  a  concern  that 
touches  the  individual,  and  that 
every  day.  If  there  is  any  depart- 
ment that  should  not  be  controlled 
by  politics,  it  is  this  department. 
And  still,"  continued  the  postmaster 
general,  with  a  smile,  "the  head  of 
the  Postoffice  department  is  the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  beep  the 
executive  and  legislative  departments 
in  touch  with  each  other.  He  is  the 
intermediary  and  go-between  of  the 
two." 

"But  why  is  that,  Mr.  Postmaster 
General?"  I  asked. 

"One  reason  for  it  is  that  the 
Postoffice  department  is  the  one 
place  to  which  every  congressman 
must  come  from  time  to  time.  The 
senator  or  representative  may  sel- 
dom have  occasion  to  go  to  the  State 
department;  he  may  never  have 
occasion  to  go  to  the  Agricultural 
department,  but  he  is  sure  to  come 
to  the  Postoffice  department.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  postmaster 
general  has  dropped  into  the  busi- 
ness of  keeping  harmony  between 
the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  be  so,  and  he  does  not 
always  succeed  in  his  job,  but  it 
seems  to  have  devolved  upon  him 
nevertheless." 

"Referring  to  the  political  aspects 
of  the  department,  I  see  that  you 
are  making  the  fourth-class  post- 
masters undergo  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination to  show  their  fitness  for  ! 
office." 

"That  is  a  result  of  the  executive 
order  of  May  7,  1913,  which  pre- 
scribed a  test  for  determining  the 
fitness  of  fourth-class  postmasters 
under  the  civil  service  law.  It  was 
President  Roosevelt  who  first 
brought  fourth-class  postmasters  into 
the  classified  civil  service.  He  did 
that  in  1908  as  to  certain  of  them 
in  the  northern  and  northwestern 
states,  and  it  was  in  October,  1912, 
that  President  Taft  extended  the  or- 
der to  cover  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Wilson  requires  them  to  submit  to  a 
competitive  examination." 

Extending  Rural  Delivery 

"What  are  you  doing  as  to  the 
rural  mails?" 

"We  have  put  on  over  2  00  new 
routes,  involving  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  something  like  $190,- 
000  a  year.  That  branch  of  the 
service  steadily  grows.  It  now  has 
in  the  neighborhood  of  18,000  of- 
ficers and  clerks,  and  it  costs  some- 
thing like  $20,000,000  a' year.  The 
number  of  miles  traveled  per  an- 
num runs  high  into  the  millions, 
and  more  than  200,000  people  are 
now  receiving  their  mail  at  their 
doors  instead  of  at  remote  postof- 
fices." 

"How  many  postoffices  are  there 
in  the  United  States?" 

"The  number  is  almost  59,000." 
"Give  me  in  a  nutshell  some  idea 


of  Uncle  Sam's  postoffice  business." 

"It  is  a  big  thing  to  put  into  a 
nutshell.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
59,000  postoffices  and  about  290,000 
employes.  Our  gross  revenue  per 
annum  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  50,000,000  and  our  gross  expendi- 
tures are  a  little  less.  The  depart- 
ment always  runs  at  a  slight  deficit, 
and  this  is  largely  because  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  free  business  for  Uncle 
Sam,  which  ought  to  be  charged  to 
the  other  departments.  And  then, 
to  continue  the  enumeration  of  the 
contents  of  the  nutshell,  we  sell 
every  year  almost  10,000,000,000 
postage  stamps  and  enough  stamped 
envelopes  and  wrappers  to  give  one 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  upon 
earth  and  leave  some  to  spare.  Last 
year  we  issued  more  than  900,000,- 
000  postal  cards  and  we  sent  out 
registered  letters  to  the  number  of 
44,000,000.     We    do    an  enormous 


money-order  business  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  domestic  money 
orders  annually  number  80,000,000 
or  more  and  our  foreign  money  or- 
ders are  more* than  4,000,000,  rep- 
resenting all  told  an  aggregate  value 
of  something  4ike  $700,000,000.  In 
some  years  we  send  away  to  other 
countries  through  the  postoffice  al- 
most $100,000,000." 

Postal  Savings  Banks 

"What  are  you  doing  as  to  th,e 
postal  savings  bank?" 

"We  have  $40,000,000  or  $50,- 
000,000  now  on  deposit.  The  sys- 
tem was  established  only  a  little 
more  than  two  and  one-half  years 
ago,  and  it  is  now  in  operation  in 
more  than  12,000  postoffices  and  at 
about  700  branches  and  stations.  On 
June  30  last  the  depositors  num- 
bered 350,000,  and  their  deposits 
then  were  approximately  $25,000,- 
000.    All  this  comes  from  a  class  of 


people  who  were  making  no  effort 
to  economize  and  save  before  the 
postal  savings  banks  were  estab- 
lished. It  comes  from  many  who 
were  too  timid  to  put  their  money 
into  the  regular  banks,  or  who  were 
so  afraid  of  the  banks  that  they 
would  not  trust  them  with  their  sav- 
ings. They  kept  them  hid  under  the 
hearthstones  or  perhaps  in  a  tin  can 
or  a  stove,  and  the  result  was  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars every  year.  We  have  plans  to 
increase  the  facilities  of  the  postal 
savings  banks,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  shall  have  $100,000,000  of  such 
deposits,  and  that  without  taking 
from  the  savings  banks  of  the  coun- 
try as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  their 
former  returns.  The  postal  savings 
banks  are  patronized  largely  by  for- 
eigners. They  have  confidence  in 
their  home  government  and  there- 
fore have  confidence  in  ours." 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


The  car  that  meets  every  demand 

The  KisselKar  is  equal  to  every  condition  of  road  service — a  hill 
climber  without  a  superior — a  car  that  the  muddiest,  ruttiest  roads 
cannot  conquer.  It  easily  meets  every  demand  of  country  driving 
and  is  unequaled  in  comfort  and  convenience  by  any  oar  at  any  price. 

KtsselKar 


The  roadworthiness  of  the  KisselKar 
is  easily  explained  by  one  look  at  its 
sturdy  construction — the  big  steering 
knuckles,  transmission  gears,  brake 
drums,  differential  and  every  other 
vital  part  tell  the  story.  Then  the 
powerful,  silent  KisselKar  motor  is 
one  of  the  simplest  and  one  of  the 
most  responsive  and  reliable  engines 
ever   put  into  an  automobile. 

Extra  liberal  wheelbase  permits  an 
unusually  roomy  tonneau  and  deep 
seats.  The  big  wheels  and  tires  make 
the  KisselKar  extraordinarily  easy 


riding.  It  is  perfectly  balanced  in 
constructions,  every  model  being  cor- 
rectly proportioned  for  size  and  weight. 

A  careful  comparison,  point  for  point, 
with  other  cars  will  disclose  the  reason 
why  the  KisselKar  costs  less  to  main- 
tain and  is  slow  to  show  wear  and  is 
silent  and  smooth  running  after  years 
of  continued  service. 

Made  in  three  striking  models:  40  H.  P.  "Four", 
48  H.  P.  "Six",  and  60  H.  P.  "Six",  from  $1850 
up.  All  are  fully  equipped,  have  left  hand 
drive  and  center  control  and  are  electric 
lighted  and  started. 


//  you  are  planning  to  own  an  automobile,  send  for  the  complete 
KisselKar  Catalog  and  name  of  nearest  KisselKar  distributor 

KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,   308  KISSEL  AVE.,   HARTFORD,  WIS. 
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Tlie  Story  Hour 
Most   every   day,   juat   when   the  first 
stars  glisten 
And  all  the  sky  Is  dim  and  far  and 
grand. 

We  gather  'round  the  kitchen  fire  and 
listen  ,  , 

While    mother    reads    us    talcs  from 
fairyland. 

And  though  we  know  they're  only  fairy 
stories 

We    always    see    them,    truly    in  the 
fire! 

Kings   and   glass   mountains,    gold  and 
silver  glories, 
The  dragon,  and  the  Princess  Heart  s 
Desire! 

There   always   is,   you  know,   a  prince 
unfearing. 

And  there  always  is  a  fairy  with  her 
crook: 

Yet   somehow   we   are   never  tired  of 
hearing  . 
The    stories    from    the    magic  fairy 
book! 

—Gordon  Stuart. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Twice  within  the  last  few  months 
the  prize  for  the  best  story  has  gone 
to  Ytole  Norris  of  Belleville,  Kan. 
Now  the  purpose  of  these  story  con- 
tests is  to  encourage  you  children  to 
write  and  thereby  gain  practice  in  ex- 
pressing your  ideas.  Pew  of  you  will 
ever  become  authors  when  you  grow 
up,  but  all  will  have  to  write  letters 
now  and  then  on  various  subjects, 
either  business  or  personal,  and  the 
practice  you  get  in  writing  these 
stories  will  help  you  learn  to  make 
your  meaning  clear. 

For  this  reason  we  feel  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  give  Ytole  Norris  prizes 
every  time  she  writes.  However, 
her  stories  are  interesting  ones  and 
neither  do  we  feel  that  it  is  fair  to 
deprive  the  rest  of  you  of  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  them.  Therefore  we 
are  going  to  institute  a  new  depart- 
ment. In  the  future,  when  any  one 
of  our  young  writers  has  won  two 
story  prizes  he  or  she  will  become  an 
honor  member.  Then  we  will  print 
their  stories  whenever  we  consider 
them  worth  printing,  and  for  every 
honor  story  printed  we  will  send  the 
author  a  book.  Not  the  book  for  the 
prize  story,  which  will  also  be  sent, 
but  another  book,  which  will  be  for 
the  honor  story. 

Ytole  Norris  is  the  first  honor  mem- 
ber. See  how  quickly  some  of  you 
other  boys  and  girls  can  join  her. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Honor  Story) 
Carl's  Summer  on  a  Ranch 
By  Ytole  Norris,   Aged   15  Years, 
Belleville,  Kan. 

Car]  was  a  city  boy.  After  school 
was  out  his  father  declared  he  would 
send  Carl  to  his  uncle's,  who  had  a 
large  cattle  ranch  away  out  west. 
Of  course  Carl  "kicked"  and  did  not 
want  to  go,  but  his  father  would  not 
be  daunted,  so  to  his  Uncle  Ned's 
Carl  went. 

Now  Carl  had  a  cousin  about  his 
own  age,  who  could  sit  in  the  saddle 
all  day  long  and  herd  cattle  and  who 
dared  any  broncho  on  the  place  to 
throw  him.  The  rest  of  the  cowboys 
respected  his  muscle  and  grit. 

Of  course  when  Carl  came  from  the 
city,  with  his  rosebud  complexion, 
silk  sox,  English  walking  Bhocs  and 
blue  serge  suit  cut  In  the  latest  style, 
he  at  once  became  a  Bource  of  fun 
and  pleasure  for  the  cowboys.  He 
had  been  there  three  days  before  he 
could  be  urged  to  go  down  to  the 
barn  or  ever  as  far  as  the  turkey 


Guilty  or  Not  Guilty 


pen,  where  his  aunt  had  a  fine  lot  of 
turkeys;  but  when  it  came  time  to 
round  up  the  cattle  he  wanted  to  see 
it  all  so  he  could  tell  his  city  friends 
when  he  returned  home. 

All  morning  he  walked  about 
among  tb%  men,  asking  questions  and 
being  the  butt  of  many  a  laugh  and 
joke;  one  of  the  men,  who  was  word- 
ing on  a  machine  of  some  kind,  sent 
him  to  the  other  end  of  the  place  to 
the  tool  shed  to  get  him  a  "left- 
handed  mallard."  Carl  went  will- 
ingly to  get  the  tool.  On  arriving  at 
the  shed,  and  asking  the  man  who 
was  sitting  on  a  bench  for  a  "left- 
handed  mallard,"  the  man  grinned 
and  said,  "They're  making  a  goat  of 
you,  bud.  There  is  no  such  tool  as 
that.    A  mallard  is  a  wild  duck." 

Carl  did  not  answer,  but  turned 
and  walked  away  toward  the  pasture, 
where  the  horses  were  kept.  Seeing 
a  pretty,  black  and  white  pony  sad- 
dled and  tied  to  the  fence,  he  decided 
to  ride  her.  "She  started  all  right," 
Carl  said  after  he  had  regained  his 
senses,  "but  she  wouldn't  go,  so  I 
tried  to  make  her,  and  she  stood  on 
her  head,  and  I  lit  about  a  mile 
away,  I  guess.  I  don't  care,  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  on  a  real  broncho, 
anyway." 

The  round-up  came  off  fine,  and 
Call  learned  more  about  horses  than 
he  had  learned  in  all  the  rest  of  his 
life  before.  He  returned  home  at 
the  end  of  his  vacation,  tanned  but 
happy.  Even  if  he  had  not  learned 
to  ride  a  real  broncho  and  throw  a 
lasso,  he  had  had  many  more  exciting 
experiences  which  I  have  no  room  to 
relate. 


(Prize  Story) 
Don  Hilda  Saved  the  Calf 
By  Hilda  Pahlan,   Aged    13  Years, 
Prague,  Neb. 
One   fine  day  last  summer  Kmil, 
aged  .r»,  and  I  were  left,  at  home  alone 
to  prepare  dinner  for  my  brother  and 
two  hired  men.    I  was  Just  a  little 
girl,  bo  I  was  going  to  show  them 
how  well  I  could  cook.  Everything 
was  progressing  nicely  until  11:30, 
when  I  heard   Kmll  calling,  "Hilda, 
the  calf  fell  Into  tho  cellar!  Conic 
on,  quick ! " 
I  ran  out  to  find  tho  ralf  hanging 
I  In  the  cellar  by  a  rope.    Emll  had 


brought  his  pet  calf  into  the  yard 
and  had  tied  it  to  a  tree  near;  the 
cave.  The  cave  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted and  we  had  only  a  temporary 
door  above  it.  The  calf  tried  to  walk 
across  and,  of  course,  fell  in.  When 
I  saw  the  calf  hanging  in  the  cellar 
I  had  to  act  quickly  for  fear  it  would 
choke.  I  could  not  pull  the  calf  up, 
but  managed  to  untie  the  rope  and 
drop  the  calf  on  the  cellar  floor. 

Here  I  was  holding  the  calf  so  it 
would  not  attack  the  cream,  butter 
and  preserved  fruits,  which  were  all 
on  tl  floor.  I  had  just  put  a  large 
piece  of  wood  into  the  stove,  which 
would  surely  burn  my  stewed  chicken 
if  I  did  not  tend  to  it.  What  could 
I  do  with  the  calf?  There  was  noth- 
ing to  tie  the  rope  to;  I  could  not 
trust  Emil  and  the  men  were  not  yet 
home.  I  stood  there  fully  fifteen 
minutes  till  the  men  came.  I  called 
immediately,  but  as  I  am  always  up 
to  some  joke,  the  men  would  not 
come  to  my  assistance.  Finally  I 
did  get  help,  but  my  dinner  was 
ruined.  The  men  did  not  mind,  how- 
ever. They  said,  "A  good  laugh  is 
better  than  a  good  dinner  some- 
times." 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Losing  the  Rooster 
By  George  Killian,  Aged  11  Years, 
St.  Edward,  Neb. 
One  day  in  the  summer  we  all  went 
to  town;  myself,  my  three  brothers 
and  mamma  all  went  in  a  top  buggy. 
When  almost  to  town,  out  jumped 
our  nice,  white  rooster.  Mother 
said,  "There,  boys,  there  goes  your 
nice  rooster."  We  could  not  catch 
him,  so  we  never  got  him  back.  The 
family  all  went  away,  so  the  rooster 
thought  he  had  to  go  too.  Well,  we 
felt  bad  because  he  was  gone,  for  we 
had  raised  him  by  hand.  He  was 
hatched  in  an  incubator  and  all  the 
other  little  chickens  died  but  this 
one,  and  he  was  our  pet.  I'll  never 
forget  that  trip  and  loss. 


Where  the  Mouse  Was 

By  Josie  Cafferty,  Aged  9  Years, 
Ewing,  Neb. 
I  suppose  you  little  folks  have  all 
had  experiences  with  animals  and 
such  things,  but  I  will  tell  you  of  my 
experience  with  a  little  mouse.  One 
morning,  as  I  was  putting  on  my 
sweater  coat,  I  felt  something  creep- 
ing up  my  back,  and  on  unfastening 
my  sweater  a  litle  mouse  jumped  out 
of  my  coat,  and  O!  how  I  did  jump 
around  and  scream  for  a  while!  My 
cousin  tried  to  step  on  It,  but  It  was 
going  too  fast.  It  ran  for  the  bed- 
room as  fast  as  it  could  go.    My  sls- 


5tory  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  bait 
Btory. 

Stories  must  ho  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  Ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  addn-ss  and 
the  title  of  the  ntory. 

No  one  over  1  yearn  of  Uge 
may  contribute. 

Rend  ttOfief  to  Htory  De- 
part- lent,  Twentieth  Centun 
Farmer.  Omalia,  Neb. 


ter  takes  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Being  Afraid 

'  The  boy  who  is  afraid  of  things  is 
not  necessarily  a  coward.  Every  boy 
is  afraid  at  times,  though  they  sel- 
dom admit  they  are.  But  there  are 
some  few  who  seem  to  be  very  brave. 
They  do  things  the  rest  dare  not  do 
and  seem  to  glory  in  taking  risks. 
Very  likely  we  admire  such  a  fellow 
and  look  down  on  the  boy  who  hangs 
back  and  will  not  be  dared  to  attempt 
some  feat  he  considers  too  dangerous. 
The  boy — the  daring  one — has  not 
courage,  however.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  admire  him.  Generally  he  is 
foolhardy;  almost  always  he  is  show- 
ing off.  The  brave  boy,  the  boy  to 
admire,  is  the  one  who  is  afraid,  but 
who,  when  necessity  arises,  forces 
himself  to  do  the  thing  he  is  afraid 
to  do.  If  you  are  not  afraid  to  climb 
a  rope  to  the  top  of  the  barn  you 
should  have  no  praise  for  bravery; 
but  if,  being  very  much  afraid,  you 
make  yourself  climb  that  rope  to 
save  life  or  property,  you  are  the 
possessor  of  true  courage.  Never 
judge  a  boy's  cowardice  until  circum- 
stances arise  which  put  him  fairly  to 
the  test. — American  Boy. 


Picture  Contest  No.  7 
Today,  the  11th  of  October,  is  the 
last  day  on  which  answers  received 
for  the  picture  contest  can  be  con- 
sidered. Next  week  we  will  publish 
the  picture  for  contest  No.  7.  In 
the  meantime,  devote  all  your  ener- 
gies to  writing  stories  and  let  us 
have  a  big  bunch  of  them  in  each 
issue  from  now  on.  Also,  be  sure 
to  all  try  your  luck  in  the  picture 
contest.  Don't  be  discouraged  just 
because  you  may  have  sent  in  stories 
or  poems  that  have  not  been  printed. 
Perhaps  they  will  be  next  time. 


REVIVED 
Old-Time  Health  Eating  Grape-Nuts 


"I  . had  been  sick  for  10  years  with 
dyspepsia  and  a  lot  of  complications," 
wrote  an  Ark.  woman. 

"An  operation  was  advised,  change 
of  climate  was  suggested,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  know  just  what  was  tho 
matter.  I  was  in  bed  three  days  in 
the  week  and  got  so  thin  I  weighed 
only  80  lbs.  No  food  seemed  to 
agree  with  me. 

"I  told  my  husband  I  was  goins  to 
try  some  kind  of  predigested  food  to 
see  If  I  could  keep  from  this  feeling 
of  continued  hunger. 

"Grape-Nuts  and  cream  was  the 
food  I  got  and  nothing  has  seemed 
to  satisfy  me  like  It.  I  never  feel 
hungry,  but  have  a  natural  appetite. 
Have  had  no  nervous  spells  since  I 
began  this  food,  and  have  taken  no 
medicine. 

"I  have  gained  ho  much  strength 
that  I  now  do  nil  my  housework  and 
feel  well  ond  strong.  My  weight  has 
Increased  X  II>h.  In  X  weeks  and  I 
shall  always  -  at  Grape-Nuts  as  II  Is 
far  pleasanler  than  taking  inedl 
l  ines."  Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Bftttle  Creek,  Mich.  Head  "The 
lload  to  Wrllvllle,"  In  pkfft.  'Thorn's 
a  reaHon." 

liter  MBd  Die  above  letler'.'  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine.  tine,  ami  full  of 
human  Interest. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Partnership 

"My  father  and  I  know  everything  , 
In  the  whole  wide  world,  we  do!" 

My  little  son  nodded  his  curls  at  me; 
"Just  everything,  mother,— true!" 

"  Then  tell  me,  Sir  Brag,"  I  teasing  said, 
"Where,  in  the  world  so  wide, 

I  can  find  the  country  of  Yucatan?" 
He  answered  with  unmoved  pride: 

"That  one  is  father's  to  tell— it's  hard; 

The  easies  are  mine;  but  we 
Together    know    all    that    there    is  to 
know! — 

Ask  one  that  belongs  to  me?" 

And  thus  from  innocent  lips  I  learned 

A  lesson  of  trust  and  rest; 
What  matter  the  mysteries  yet  Unsolved? 

The  problems  of  life  unguessed? 

One  knoweth — I  have*  no  need  to  know; 

One  careth  who  best  can  care; 
"The  easies  are  mine"— my  Father  and  I 

The  whole   of  the  truth  we  share. 
—Ada  Melville  Shaw  m  Sunday  School 

Times. 


Our  Home  Chat 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  perfectly 
good  sympathy  going  to  waste  these 
days  in  tearful  articles  about  the 
"overworked  farmer's  wife."  She  is 
pictured  as  carrying  tons  of  water  for 
her  washing,  as  stewing  over  hot 
ranges  and  breaking  her  back  over 
the  separator,  while  her  husband 
rides  at  his  ease  on  a  riding  plow  and 
employs  a  motor  to  do  all  the  heavy 
lifting  about  the  barns.  She  is  con- 
trasted with  the  city  woman,  whose 
work  is  made  easy  by  every  modern 
convenience  and  whose  time  is 
largely  her  own  for  mental  improve- 
ment. 

There  are  selfish  husbands  in  the 
city  as  well  as  in  the  country.  There 
are  city  men  who  have  all  the  money 
they  need  for  their  clubs  and  card 
games  or  with  which  to  employ  com- 
petent help  at  their  offices,  yet  whose 
wives  have  to  give  every  moment  of 
their  time  and  strength  to  house- 
keeping cares  and  the  bringing  up  of 
their  children.  And  there  are  women 
in  the  country  who  have  oil  ranges, 
electric '  lights,  motor-run  washing 
machines  and  every  other  possible 
convenience. 

The  trouble  with  these  people  who 
are  raising  such  a  howl  about  the 
abused  farmers'  wives  is  that  they 
are  comparing  women  of  different 
means.  They  take  the  well-to-do 
city  woman  and  compare  her  with 
the  wife  of  a  struggling  farmer  on  a 
rented  farm.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the 
farmer  does  about  as  well  for  his 
wife  as  the  city  man  does.  And  as 
for  intellectual  opportunities.  Per- 
haps the  women  on  the  farm  are  un- 
able to  meet  as  often  as  city  friends, 
but  when  they  do,  the  meetings  are 
more  likely  to  be  worth  while.  There 
is  no  particular  intellectual  value  in 
four  or  five  bridge  parties  a  week 
and  the  small  talk  that  is  talked  at 
receptions  and  teas,  which  is  what 
the  majority  of  the  social  functions 
in  the  city  are. 

We  Jcnow  that  the  woman  on  the 
farm  is  no  oftener  mistreated  and 
oppressed  than  her  city  sister.  We 
wish,  however,  that  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
would  write  their  experiences  as 
farmers'  wives.  Tell  us  about  your 
work,  your  social  opportunities  and 
what  you  think  on  this  question. 
Please  sign  your  names,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  good  faith,  but  they  will 
not  be  published  unless  you  wish 
them.   Never  mind  whether  you  have 


any  literary  ability  or  not.  Literary 
ability  is  not  what  we  want.  We 
want  to  hear  our  experiences  and 
know  what  you  think  on  this  ques- 
tion. THE  EDITOR. 


Fall  Flower  Garden  Work 

There  are  a  great  many  things  one 
can  do  in  the  flower  garden  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter  that  will  help 
to  bring  brightness  into  the  garden 
when  spring  arrives. 

If  you  have  not  planted  your  fall 
bulbs  you  should  do  so  soon,  as  they 
should  be  in  the  ground  before  it 
freezes  for  the  winter.  These  bulbs 
must  root  before  spring  or  they  will 
not  bloom  well,  and  they  cannot  root 
when  the  ground  is  frozen,  though 
they  like  the  very  cool  weather  just 
before  the  ground  freezes. 

Hardy  violets,  snapdragons  and  ten- 
weeks  stock  all  will  stand  some  frost, 
but  should  be  potted  before  a  severe 
frost,  except  the  violets,  which 
should  have  a  severe  enough  freeze 
to  check  the  growth,  or  they  will  all 
run  to  tops  and  give  few  flowers 
during  the  winter. 

If  you  have  grown  any  Margaret 
carnations  during  the  summer  select 
a  few  of  the  best  and  pot  them  up. 
You   will   be   surprised   how  much 


larger  the  bloom  will  be  in  the  house 
if  you  give  them  a  cool  window  and 
good  soil.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  carnations  that  are  grown 
from  seed  that  are  as  good  or  better 
than  the  Margaret,  but  none  that  are 
as  generally  grown,  or  so  easy  to 
succeed  with.  They  have  all  the  col- 
ors common  to  the  pinki  family. 

The  ordinary  Dianthus,  or  annual 
pink,  as  they  are  called,  though  they 
are  biennial,  make  good  plants  in  the 
window  garden. 

When  you  have  taken  up  what  you 
want  of  these  hardy  varieties,  pre- 
pare the  others  for  the  winter,  for 
many  of  them  will  winter  over  and 
bloom  freely  the  second  year.  The 
snapdragons  are  semi-hardy,  and 
should  be  protected  by  covering  with 
straw  or  leaves,  and  turning  a  box  or 
something  over  them  so  the  straw 
will  not  get  wet  and  remain  a  soggy, 
frozen  mass  during  the  winter. 
Mulching  for  semi-hardy  plants 
should  not  be  put  on  until  after  a 
severe  freeze,  and  should  be  kept 
dry  during  the  winter. 

The  dianthus  and  the  violets  are 
perfectly  hardy,  so  far  as  cold  is  con- 
cerned, but  they  will  be  better  for  a 
mulch  being  worked  in  around  them, 
but  do  not  cover  the  plants  to  any 
depth  or  they  will  rot.    The  Margaret 


have 


carnation  can  be  carried  through 
sometimes  if  treated  as  I  have  out- 
lined for  the  snapdragon. 

The  picotee  and  the  small  plumarius 
or  old-fashioned  garden  pink,  are 
hardy  enough  to  live  over  without 
any  covering,  but  poultry  are  espe- 
cially fond  of  them,  as  they  stay 
green  all  winter,  so  you  must  protect 
them  on  that  account  if  you 
hens  running  in  the  garden. 

Peeds  of  pansies  can  be  sown  in  the 
fall  and  will  start  very  early  in  the 
spring,  blooming  much  sooner  than 
those  sown  after  the  soil  gets  warm 
enough  to  work  in  the  spring.  Many 
of  the  annuals  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  though  the  seed  of  most  of 
the  self-sowing  varieties  is  very  fine, 
and  it  hardly  pays  to  risk  getting  a 
stand.  Portulacca,  petunias,  poppies, 
verbenias,  snapdragon,  kochia  and 
nicotiana  are  all  in  this  class. 

If  you  have  any  shrubs  you  want  to 
transplant  you  had  better  attend  to 
it  after  the  first  good  freeze  this  fall, 
for  you  can  select  a  time  when  the 
soil  is  in  perfect  condition  to  work, 
and  the  shrub  can  get  established 
well  before  the  growing  season.  In 
resetting,  cut  away  all  bruised  or 
mangled  roots,  and  pack  the  soil  al- 
most as  firmly  as  though  you  were 
setting  a  post,  provided  it  is  dry 
enough  so  it  will  not  make  a  muck, 
and  they  should  not  be  planted  when 
it    is   wet    enough   so   it   will  not 


A  new  cabinet  style 
Victrola — $75 


The  same  unequaled  Victor 
tone,  the  same  price,  but  a 
greatly  improved  design — 
a  really  wonderful  instrument 
at  $75. 

The  handsome  cabinet  is 
another  evidence  of  the  ability 
of  the  Victor  Company  to 
maintain  its  supremacy  in  the 
artistic  excellence  of  its  instru- 
ments as  well  as  in  their  musi- 
cal superiority. 

See  and  hear  this  new  Victrola  X  at  any 
Victor  dealer's — he  will  gladly  play 
your  favorite  music  for  you. 

Write  for  the  handsome 
illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


X,$7S 

oak 


All  the  latest  Victor- Victrola  patented  features, 
including  Exhibition  sound  box,  tapering  tone  arm. 
"goose-neck"  sound-box  tube,  and  twelve-inch  turn- 
table, are  incorporated  in  this  instrument. 

Other  style,  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola  $10  to  $500. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canadian  Distributors. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealer,  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


The  Heider  Tractor 
Agai  n  Leads  Them  Ail. 


October  11.  HU 
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crumble  when  made  Into  a  ball  and 
tapped  with  the  finger. 
Kansas.  L.  H.  COBB. 

Letter  From  an  Old  Subscriber 
Dear  Editor:  I  once  was  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  paper,  but  in  moving 
to  our  new  home  I  neglected  to  re- 
new and  not  long  ago  a  friend  handed 
me  one  of  your  latest  copies,  and  I 
was  surprised  at  its  growth  and  bet- 
terment in  every  way. 

Now  I  want  to  pass  along  to  you 
one  of  my  own  ideas.  We  sold  our 
baby's  high  chair  when  we  moved  out 
here,  and  we  had  no  way  of  getting 
another  one,  as  we  were  thirty  miles 
from  a  railway  or  furniture  store. 
So  I  took  a  small  goods  box,  removed 
one  side  and  end,  trimmed  the  end 
piece  so  it  would  slip  down  inside  the 
box  a  little  over  half  way,  and  nailed 
it  firmly,  then  sawed  off  the  end  of 
the  box  slantways,  so  the  open  side 
of  the  box  is  three  inches  lower  than 
the  back,  smoothed  the  rough  edges 
and  nailed  a  piece  of  smooth  board 
around  the  outside  to  hold  it  firm 
and  painted  it,  and  it  looks  very  nice. 

When  meal  time  comes  we  set  the 
little  fellow  in  it,  put  it  in  a  chair 
and  he  can  eat  like  big  folks  without 
any  danger  of  falling.  I  don't  see 
how  I  ever  managed  without  it,  and 
it  is  so  good  that  a  friend  of  mine 
made  one  for  her  little  guests. 
With  best  wishes  to  your  paper, 
Nebraska.  MRS.  E.  M.  H. 


Getting  Rid  of  Bed  Bugs 
Among  the  different  articles  pub- 
lished, I  have  not  seen  anything  on 
the  subject  of  bed  bugs.  Now  seems 
to  be  the  best  time  of  year  to  begin 
warring  against  them,  so  1  thought 
some  of  our  readers  might  be  inter- 
ested in  my  ideas. 

Bugs  are  very  bad  this  year.  They 
do  not  multiply  very  fast  in  cool 
weather,  and  I  believe  the  dry,  warm 
summer  has  been  the  cause  of-  so 
many  bugs.  Now  that  cool  weather 
is  coming  on,  a  thorough  cleaning 
this  fall  will  undoubtedly  rid  beds 
and  other  harboring  places  of  this 
pest.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  get  rid  of 
them  when  they  are  once  established, 
for  they  inhabit  every  crevice, 
nook  and  corner,  not  only  of  the 
beds,  but  in  any  piece  of  furniture, 
the  wall,  the  floor  and  even  the 
clothing  hanging  on  the  hooks.  It 
requires  a  goodly  amount  of  persist- 
ence, and  I  believe  the  lack  of  it  is 
one  reason  why  a  great  many  house- 
wives fail  in  getting  rid  of  them  per- 
manently. Just  as  long  as  there  an 
any  unhatched  nits  you  can  depend 
upon  finding  bugs.  In  all  my 
searches,  I  have  never  yet  found  any- 
thing that  would  destroy  the  nits. 
Nature  has  provided  them  with  an 
impervious  coating  that  resists  any- 
thing I  ever  heard  of.  Gasoline  or 
kerosene  will  kill  the  bugs,  and  I  be- 
lieve repeated  attacks,  followed  by  a 
strong  insect  powder,  will  eventually 
clean  them  out  of  any  ordinary 
house. 

I  like  kerosene  better  than  gaso- 
line, for  it  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous 
and  it  does  its  work  thoroughly  be- 
fore it  has  a  chance  to  evaporate. 
Cover  all  the  nits  with  insect  powder 
and  the  bugs  that  hatch  out  in  it  will 
never  get  any  farther. 

Pill  all  the  cracks  in  the  wall  and 

(CViNTINUED   ON  t'AOE  .NINETEEN) 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


Description  of  Patterns 

B094— Boys'  Russian  Suit— A  clever  little 
Russian  suit  for  the  small  boy  is  offered 
In  this  design.  The  blouse  has  removable 
shield  and  a  pretty  sailor  collar,  which 
oxtonds  well  down  at  the  front.  This  is 
fashioned  of  contrasting  material.  Linen 
or  serge  can  be  used  to  make  this  suit. 
The  pattern  MM  Is  cut  In  sizes  2,  A  and 
6  years.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards 
contrasting  goods. 

6086— Misses'  Frock— Quito  a  charming 
frock  for  the  young  girl  Is  here  offered. 
This  dri  MH  closes  at  the  left  Hide  and  the 
•valst  has  a  chic  sailor  collar  and  short 
sleeves  with  pointed  turned-back  cuffs. 
The  skirt  Is  cut  In  threo  gores  and  has 
a  flounce.  Tho  pattern  608C  Is  cut  In 
sizes  H  16  anil  18  years.  Medium  fin 
requires  ■>  yardn  of  W-lnch  material. 

60.-.7— Girls'  font  Suit— This  suit  consists 
of  a  coat  and  a  t b i <T-gor«*d  skirt.  The 
coat  can  bo  made  with  or  without  tho 
belt.  Serge,  cheviot  or  broadcloth  <  n  be 
used  to  make  this  suit,  with  the  collar 
of  velvet.  The  pattern  6007  Is  tut  In  sizes 
6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  years  NqtlifM 
2%  yards  of  fl-lnch  material  with  %  yard 
of  21-Inch  velvet. 

".MS—  Ladles'  Coat-Thls  delightful  coat 


design  may  be  developed  for  dressy  wear 
or  for  general  service,  depending  upon  the 
manner  of  Its  treatment.  It  may  be 
made  in  either  of  two  lengths— 44  or  G6V6 
Inches.  It  has  the  fashionable  deep  arm- 
holes,  a  smartly-shaped  collar  and  revors 
and  deep  turned-back  cuffs.  The  pattern 
6938  is  cut  In  sizes  32  to  42  Inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  for  short 
coat  oVi  yards  of  54-Inch  material  and 
Vm  yards  of  the  same  width  contrasting 
goods. 

0913— Ladles'  Press— Hero  Is  a  clever 
costume  in  blue  and  white  striped  serge 
with  blUe  satin  collar  and  cuffs.  Tin; 
dress  is  stylish  and  smart,  but  quite  easy 
to  make.     It  closes  at  the  back  and  tin- 

pattern  prOvldea  for  ■  separate  guimpo 

Tin-  pattern  .'.HI.'!  IH  nil  In  sizes  32  to  42 
Indies  bin  I  measure.  Medium  hIzc  re- 
quires fur  the  dress  4V&  yards  of  30-lnch 
materia]  and  1  yard  of  24-Inch  satin  for 
the  guimpc;  yards  of  36-liich  material 
and  *i  yard  of  ---Inch  all  over. 

When  ordering  bo  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
glvo  tho  number  and  size  <<(  <!i<h  pattern 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  children 
glvo  number  and  age 


Runs  Successfully  on  Eitber  Gas- 1 
oline,  Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene  | 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  sim- 
ple device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motor 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  our 
tractor  In  a  class  all  by  Itself.   A  gallon  of 
kerosene  runs  the  Heider  Tractor  longer 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  develops  t 
the  same  power,  thereby  doing  the v 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other ' 
tractor  on  the  market. 


The  Heider  Tractor 
\Pays  for  Itself. 


Its  4-cyllnder 
motor,  light 
weight,  great 
power,  simple 
operation,  eco- 
nomical   f  u  e 
consumption, 
'  make  it  the 
best,  most 
practical,  all 
purpose  one- 
man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate  before  buy- 
ing. Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farming 
HEIDER  MFG.  CO.,  S20HainSt.,  CARROLL,  IOWA 


Sunshine  Lamp  CDC  LP 
300 Candle  Power  F  jfC  £ 

To  Try  in  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  Into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary 
lamps  at  one-ten  tb  the  cost.  A  minia- 
ture portable  lighting  plant  for  every 
purpose.  Makes  its  own  light  from  com. 
mon  gasoline.    ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

COSTS  ONE  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of   OUR    SPECIAL  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER.   AGENTS  WANTED. 
SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
641  factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


I  Ask  Only  $122 


bend  for  Free  Book  on  Clean  in?  avd 
Grading  Grain.    Then  ask.  for  the  size1- 
machine  you  want,  se  id  $1.00  and  I'll™ 
ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  ore- 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  fori 
all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where  ' 
you  live.    Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain  p  Grader  and 

CAMPRF?T    H^lesallgrainsandi-™  Cleaner 
LAM r  BELL  ErftSs  seeds;  takes  out  M 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains; 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 
000  Chatham s  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!    Write  a  postal 
How  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book.  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms.  <-to.  Address 
Dearest  office.  Dept.  49> 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 

CUTTlTVATOR 

Always  ready  for  It- 
L  use.  Placed  in-  " 
sidethe  crib  in 
the  dry.  Kasy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  tho 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  stylos  with  crib 
plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL. 


r 


<;  E  N  T  S  WA  NTRD  Write  the 
i  Falls  Oty  Nursery,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

25c  FASHION 
BOOK  FOR . . . 

( POSTPAID ) 

A  new  edition  (Fall  and  Winter, 
1  9  I  :i-14  issue)  of  K  V  K  It  V 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESS- 
MAKER, Illustrating  200  up-to- 
date  and  ensily  made  garments  for 
ladles,  misses  and  children,  is  now 
ready.  To  those  ordering  n  pat- 
tern, we  Will  acrid  this  2r>c  book, 
pout  paid,  for  Go  extra;  without 
pattern,  10c.  AddresH  all  orderH 
for  pattern!  and  hooks  to 
Pattern  Department, 
Tut-ni  i<  <  h  Oontury  Fanner, 

Onmlia,  \H>. 


18c 


This  Coupon  and 

good  for  tlx'  next  num- 
bers of  all  of  the  fol- 

lowng  magazines: 

iMi-ioi lul  iti\low. 
MoClurc'l  MnKnstlne. 
I.ndlcH'  World 
Addre.HH  Twentieth   Confnry  Fnrmtr, 
Omaha,  W«b. 
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Gilbert  Hess 

Doctor  of  Medicine 
Doctor  Veterinary 
Science 


Hens  can't 
lay  eggs 

and  grow  feathers  at  the  same  time 

Feather  growing  saps  all  the  nutrition  of  a  hen's  ration.  That's  why  hens  practically  stop 
laying:  eggs  when  moulting  starts.  Given  their  own  time  to  moult,  hens  take  about  100  days 
within  which  to  shed  the  old  feathers  and  grow  new  ones.  But  that  hits  your  pocketbook  hard, 
because  egg  prices  are  away  up  high  in  October,  November  and  December.  Change  your 
methods  ro  mine.  I  force  my  hens  to  moult  early  in  fall,  make  them  moult  quickly  and  get  them 
back  laying  again  before  winter  sets  in.  To  do  this  I  rely  absolutely  on 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

Shortens  Moulting  Period — Makes  Them  Lay 

My  hens  get  this  bracing  poultry  tonic  all  year  round,  so  that  when  moulting  time  comes  along  they  are  fit  to 
stand  the  severe  strain.  Just  before  moulting  commences  I  confine  the  birds  for  about  a  week  and  put  them 
on  half  rations  to  reduce  the  fat.  This  dries  up  the  quills  right  to  the  ends  and  it  only  takes  an  increase  in  pro- 
tein and  fatty  rations  to  make  new  feathers  and  force  out  the  old  ones.  Back  they  go  then  on  Pan-a-ce-a— 
this  tones  up  the  egg  organs  and  brings  back  the  scratch  and  cackle  and  compels  each  hen  to  lay  regularly- 
just  when  eggs  are  at  their  highest  price. 

My  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic— it  makes  poultry  healthy,  makes  hens  lay,  helps  chicks  grow  and  shortens  moulting 
period.  The  result  of  my  25  years'  experience  as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  veterinary  science  and  suc- 
cessful poultry  raiser.  Ingredients  printed  on  every  package  and  certified  to  by  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  and 
Medical  Colleges.  Read  this  money-back  guarantee.  You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of  your  dealer  and 
feed  it  according  to  directions.  If  it  does  not  do  as  I  claim— if  it  does  not  pay  you  and  pay  you  well,  I  have 
authorized  your  dealer  to  refund  your  money.  11  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail  »2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and 
the  far  West.  Never  sold  by  peddlers.   Send  2c  stamp  for  my  brand-new  poultry  book— it's  a  stunner. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Taken  off  pasture,  put  on  dry  feed  and  closely 
confined,  your  stock  are  apt  to  get  out  of  fix  dur- 
ing winter.  Some  are  liable  to  get  constipated, 
dropsical  swellings,  stocky  legs,  but,  most  com- 
mon and  dreaded  of  all  diseases,  especially 
among  hogs  is  worms— worms.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  will  keep  your  stock  toned  up,  enrich 
their  blood,  keep  their  bowels  regular  and  will 
rid  them  of  worms.  25-lb.  pail  $1. 60;  100-lb.  sack 
$5.00;  smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c.  Except  in 
Canada,  the  far  West  and  the  South, 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock.  Dust 
the  hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it  on  the 
roosts,  in  the  cracks,  or  keep  it  in  the  dust  bath, 
the  hens  will  distribute  it.  Also  destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc.,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes 
in  handy  sifting-top cans,  1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  SOc.  Ex- 
cept in  Canada  and  the  far  West.  I  guarantee  it. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  .for- 
mation TSureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  it. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


"When  you  buy  Lee's  Hog  Remedy 
you  get  a  carefully  prepared  mixture 
of  the  two  best  medicines  ever  offered 
to  hog-gro-wers—  Lee's  "Worm  Pow- 
der and  Government  Hog  Remedy. 
One  bills  the  worms,  the  other  cures 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels;  combined,  they  cure  where 
other  remedies  fail.  Only  $2.00  per 
25-lb.  pail;  $6.00  per  lOO-lb.  box. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Omaha,  Neb. 


FARM  FENCE 

•I'll  cts.  a  rod 

112  for  a  26  in.  high  fence; 
171-4e.  a  rod  for  47  Inch  high 
stock  fence  :  2  8 1  -2c  a  r  od  for  a 
60-inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
Free- Trial.  Special  barb  wire,  80 
rod  spool,  $1.55.   Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10      morton.  illinois, 


PATENT 


Secured  or  Fee  Returned 

Our  Guide  Book  has  a  Patented 
Cover  '  shuw  how  simple  ideas  may 
be  patented.    B.w.k  and  advice  FREE, 

SUES  &  CO.,  Attys.,       539   7thSt.,  Washington,  D.  C 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


THE  incubators  and  the  water 
or  hot-air  brooders  are  put 
away  by  this  time,  but  are 
you  sure  you  have  poured 
out  the  last  drop  of  water  from  the 
hot  water  incubators  and  brood- 
ers? You  must  be  sure,  for  if  you 
haveD't,  though  but  a  small  amount 
be  left  in,  it  will  burst  the  pipes 
somewhere  if  it  freezes.  Why  I  can- 
not explain,  as  one  would  argue  the 
ice  had  room  to  expand.  No  matter 
about  the  argument,  experience  has 
told  me  that  if  the  incubator  be  set 
in  a  cold  room,  and  any  water  re- 
mains in  it,  you  will  have  a  bursted 
pipe  somewhere  in  it. 

*  *  * 

Don't  put  away  the  brooders  just 
as  the-  last  batch  of  chickens  left 
them.  You  have  no  idea  what  they 
left  in  them.  Chickens  running  at 
large  and  coming  back  to  the  brooder 
at  night  may  not  only  bring  certain 
kinds  of  vermin,  but  eggs  of  worms 
and  germs  of  disease  that,  left  over 
until  spring,  may  not  be  so  easily 
eradicated  though  you  do  clean  the 
brooder  out  before  putting  in  the 
early  hatches.  Put  them  away  well 
scalded  out  and  disinfected.  About 
as  good  a  disinfectant  as  I  know  of 
in  this  case  is  an  old  tin  can  in  which 
are  some  broken  up  corn  cobs,  on 
which  you  pour  some  coal  oil,  then 
sprinkle  sulphur  on  top  this,  throw 
in  a  lighted  match,  after  placing  the 
can  safely  in  the  brooder,  close  the 
doors,  then  let  it  smoke  itself  out. 
Put  the  can  by  for  other  work  of 
this  kind. 

*  *  * 

Some  farm  poultry  keepers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  if  the  hens  are 
neglected  through  the  winter  and 
left  to  take  long  walks  to  find  a 
living,  though  the  egg  basket  may 
suffer  for  it,  the  more  fertile  will  be 
the  eggs  next  spring,  and  the  surer 
the  chicks  hatched  will  be  to  live. 
There  is  something  in  this  claim,  but 
to  neglect  them,  to  let  them  run  half 
starved,  to  let  them  shiver  with  cold, 
will  not  bring  this  about;  for  just  so 
sure  as  you  go  about  getting  fertile 
eggs  next  spring  in  this  manner,  you 
lose  out.  In  fact,  the  hens  will  be  so 
run  down  by  spring  that  half  of 
them,  if  not  more,  will  be  an  easy 
prey  to  disease,  and  it  will  take  the 
rest  so  long  to  respond  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  green  grass  and  extra  feed 
that  the  fertile  eggs  will  be  slow 
coming.  Let  them  forage  afar  if 
they  want  to,  but  see  to  it  that  they 
come  back  from  the  forage  with  well 
filled  crops,  and  to  dry  well-sheltered 
quarters.  The  danger  for  the  hatches 
next  spring  does  not  lie  in  excellent 
treatment,  but  in  keeping  them  too 
close,  and  over-stimulated  with  egg- 
producing  foods — such  as  meat  and 
condiments. 

*  *  * 

Water,  shell  and  all  kinds  of  feed — 
save  the  whole  grain  thrown  for 
scratching  purpose — should  be  placed 
above  the  floor.  Have  a  block  or 
shelf  for  the  water  pan,  the  oyster 
shell  and  a  trough  they  cannot  step 
on  for  the  mash. 

*  *  * 

There  was  a  trap  nest  craze.  It 


soon  subsided,  and  yet  the  trap  nest 
is  useful.  In  the  making  of  laying 
strains  they  are  to  the  poultryman 
what  the  Babcock  test  is  to  the  dairy- 
man. 

*  *  * 

Now  is  the  time  to  have  all  of  your 
next  year  breeders  bought,  especially 
turkeys.  The  Bronze  turkey  hen 
holds  the  same  coloring  and  marking 
as  the  torn,  except  that  her  feathers 
are  edged  with  gray  and,  dull  in 
hue. 


Sick  Geese 
A.  S.  E.,  111.:  My  geese  are  dying. 
They  act  rather  queer.  They  act  so 
weak,  as  though  broken  down  in  the 
back.  They  want  to  rest  on  their  breasts 
all  the  time.  When  they  get  up  to  walk 
they  stagger  and  seem  lame.  Sometimes 
they  fall  over  on  their  backs  and  cannot 
get  back  without  help.  Some  have  died 
in  that  position.  Do  tell  me  what  to  do. 
There  is  no  sign  of  worms  in  the  in- 
testines, and  they  have  no  flukes,  for 
they  do  not  run  to  stagnant  ponds  or 
creeks. 

Answer — No  doubt  but  that  these 
geese  have  taken  on  the  germs  of 
coccidiosis,  which  is  something  akin 
to  the  spore  causing  white  diarrhea 
in  chicks,  blackhead  in  turkeys.  In 
geese  they  attack  the  kidneys.  It 
will  finally  destroy  every  goose  if 
not  stopped.  My  advice  would  be  to 
give  the  geese  calomel,  one  grain 
doses  at  intervals,  with  some  castor 
oil  to  carry  it  off — say,  a  grain  to- 
day, one  tomorrow,  with  a  rest  of 
two  or  three  days  before  giving  an- 
other. Three  grains  of  copperas  to 
the  quart  of  drinking  water  has 
proved  good  in  this  trouble.  A  lit- 
tle turpentine  also  will  not  come 
amiss.  The  disinfection  of  their  eat- 
ing and  roosting  grounds  must  be 
the  main  dependence.  A  10  per  cent 
solution  of  cresol  is  best  for  this. 
Take  the  sick  from  the  well.  Dose 
the  well  with  the  calomel  also. 


London  Purple 

P.  J.  S.,  California:  I  see  where  you 
advise  the  use  of  London  purple  for  dis- 
ease in  chickens.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  it  is  used,  as  it  is  a  poison  a  little 
dangerous  to  handle.  I  use  it  on  potato 
vines  and  rose  bushes  to  kill  potato 
bugs  and  insects.  I  put  two  tablespoons- 
ful  in  one  gallon  of  water  and  use  it  in 
a  sprinkler.  I  dissolve  it  first  in  a 
small  amount  of  water,  then  add  the  rest. 

Answer — It  was  not  for  diseases 
that  I  recommended  the  London  pur- 
ple. It  was  parasites  on  the  body 
and  in  the  throat.  I  use  it  in  pow- 
der form;  put  it  in  an  old  pepper 
box  and  sprinkle  it  on  the  chicks 
after  they  go  to  bed,  but  remember 
not  to  put  it  on  them  too  thick;  just 
a  sprinkle  or  two  is  enough  on  the 
head  and  body  at  one  time.  This 
is  to  keep  down  lice  of  all  kinds.  If 
they  have  the  gapes  it  sets  them  to 
sneezing,  and,  somehow,  what  they 
breathe  of  it  kills  the  worms,  or  at 
least  this  has  been  my  experience. 
You  must  not  allow  them  to  eat  over 
where  it  'is  sprinkled  or  it  will  kill 
them.  Some  persons  spread  a  news- 
paper, some  an  old  cloth,  under 
them  while  sprinkling;  others,  again, 
merely  let  the  poison  shake  off  on 
the  ground  under  them,  and  see  no 
bad  results.  I  do  not  know  its  com- 
pesition.  IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 
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Dual-Purpose  Cattle  in  Britain 


»  j\  ANY  persons,  both  in  Canada 
I  and  tne  United  States,,  have 
fflSF^  been  persistent  in  the  claim 
IsSsis'  that  dual  cattle  cannot  be 
made  to  give  equal  profit  with  those 
that  are  special  purpose.  They  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  dual- 
purpose  cattle  cannot  be  bred.  By 
that  they  mean  that  the  dual  quality 
in  cattle  cannot  be  maintained,  that 
there  will  be  a  swinging  to  the  one 
pe  or  the  other  so  unstable  in 
character  that  it  cannot  be  regu- 
lated. The  first  claim  only  will  be 
discussed  in  this  paper. 

In  answer  to  the  claim  first  stated, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  Shorthorns  by  far  are  main- 
tained for  dual  uses.  This  will  be 
very  evident  when  it  is  stated  that 
fully  80  per  cent  of  the  milk  in  Eng- 
land comes  from  Shorthorn  cows, 
pure  or  in  the  graded  form.  This 
testimony  comes  from  high  authority 
and  from  men  who  are  on  the  spot. 
Mr.  Powell,  secretary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Shorthorn  herd  book,  said  to 
the  writer  that  the  farmers  who  had 
been  breeding  for  beef  in  the  past 
were  giving  more  and  more  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  milking 
qualities  in  their  herds.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  farmers  at  the  present 
who  maintained  them  exclusively  for 
beef  was  small,  indeed. 

The  Dairy  Shorthorn  Association 
was  established  several  years  ago.  It 
has  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of 
the  dairy  interests  of  the  breed.  The 
animals  are  all  recorded  in  Contest 
Herd  Book.  But  in  1912  a  record 
was  published  giving  the  milk  rec- 
ords of  many  animals  of  the  breed 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1912.  In  this  record  there  is  pub- 
lished the  yields  of  milk  from  243 
pure-bred  Shorthorn  cows;  on  the 
average,  they  produced  7,518.88 
pounds  of  milk.  A  breed  that  can 
furnish  such  a  record  cannot  be 
called  a  distinctive  beef  breed.  The 
association  has  now  185  members 
and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
highest-priced  animals  in  England 
today  are  of  this  breed  and  of  this 
class  within  the  breed.  The  demand 
for  them  is  very  brisk.  They  are 
now  being  imported  in  large  num- 
bers into  Argentina,  South  Africa 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  importa- 
tions have  commenced  into  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  men 
who  breed  these  cattle  call  them 
dual  purpose.  They  claim  they  are 
growing  them  for  milk  and  for  beef. 
Viewed  from  »uch  a  standpoint,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  they  have 
been  unfortunate  in  the  name  which 
they  have  chosen. 

Red  Polled  cattle  are  maintained 
for  dual  usee.  The  breeders  claim 
this.  They  have  records  previous  to 
1912.  In  many  herds  milk  records 
have  been  kept.  For  several  years 
past  these  have  keen  published,  but 
only  in  herds  where  the  record  of  all 
the  animals  is  given.  In  1909-10-11 
herds  have  thus  published  records; 
these  comprise  207  cows.  Of  this 
number  thirty-three  gave  over  8,000 
pounds  of  milk;  thirteen  gave  more 
than  9,000  pounds,  and  twelve  gave 
more  than  10,000  pounds.  Individ- 
ual records  in  some  of  the  herds 
have  been  very  large.    Take,  for  in- 


stance, the  Rendlesham  herd,  con- 
ducted for  forty-three  years  by  the 
late  Alfred  J.  Smith.  One  cow  in 
this  herd  gave  an  average  of  10,863.5 
pounds  for  five  consecutive  years;  a 
second  gave  8,540  pounds  for  seven 
years;  a  third  gave  an  average  of 
7,858  pounds  for  eleven  years.  In 
another  herd  was  a  cow  that  gave 
1  1,866  pounds  for  six  years.  The 
good  milking  qualities  of  these  cows 
cannot  be  questioned. 

The  South  Devon  breeders  claim 
that  their  cattle  are  of  the  dual 
class;  they  have  been  breeding  them 
separately  since  1890;  they  have  is- 
sued thirteen  volumes  of  the  herd 
book  and  have  recorded  1,22  6  cows. 
Many  of  the  breeders  keep  milk  rec- 
ords; some  of  them  do  not  care  to 
have  cows  in  their  herds  that  will 
not  give  fully  8,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year.  The  milking  qualities  of 
animals  that  will  do  this  cannot  be 
questioned.  The  breeders  of  the 
North  Devons,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  are  beginning  to  keep  records 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they,  too,  are  to  be  transformed  into 
a  dual  breed. 

The  Lincolnshire  Red  Sihorthorns 
are  now  becoming  quite  popular  as 
dual  cattle;  they  are  virtually  of  the 
Shorthorn  type.  Many  volumes  of 
the  herd  book  have  been  issued.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  breeders 
are  now  keeping  milk  records,  but 
as  yet  the  organization  does  not  pub- 
lish the  records.  The  herd  of  John 
Evans  of  the  Burton  farm,  near  Lin- 
coln, is  an  index  of  what  the  breed 
is  capable  of  doing.  During  nineteen 
years  ending  with  1908  the  average 
milk  yield  per  cow  was  800  gallons; 
that  is  over  800  pounds.  The  num- 
ber of  cows  in  the  herd  averaged 
forty-one  during  those  years. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the 
beef-producing  properties  of  the 
breed?  No  one  will  have  any  doubt 
on  this  point  who  sees  the  animals 
just  as1  they  are  found  on  the  aver- 
age farm.  They  carry  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  flesh;  of  course,  less  when 
they  are  in  the  flush  of  milk,  but  no 
sooner  does  milk,  giving  cease  than 
they  fatten  quickly.  Anyone  who 
sees  those  animals  and  yet  doubts 
their  capacity  to  make  good  beef, 
cannot  know  much  about  cattle. 

But  their  good  beef-producing 
properties  are  shown  in  another 
way.  In  the  case  of  all  these  breeds 
the  calves  not  wanted  for  reproduc- 
tion are  grown  into  beef;  this  is 
true  of  pure-breds  and  grades  alike. 
Very,  very  few  of  them  are  vealed, 
as  is  done  so  frequently  in  the  case 
of  dairy  animals;  they  make  excel- 
lent beef.  When  2  4  to  30  months 
old  they  are  of  about  the  same  size 
as  animals  reared  on  their  dams; 
they  may  not  carry  bo  much  fat  as 
the  latter,  but  there  will  be  corre- 
spondingly less  waste — that  Is,  less 
fat  which  has  to  be  sold  at  a  reduced 
price. 

This  question  Is  assuredly  of  great 
Importance  to  the  farmers.  The  sup- 
ply of  beef  must  come  In  ureal,  meas- 
ure from  this  eliiHH  of  cattle.  It  BUft 
be  grown  on  the  arable  fnrm,  and  It 
must  be  produced  In  the  main  Trom 
cows  that  will  be  milked. 

Minnesota.      THOMAS  SHAW. 


You'll 
Want  To 
Show  "Lots  of 
Floor"— If 
You  Use 

rugs  are  the  fashion 
"   — exposing  a  greater 
B      ■  ■  part  o£  the  bare  floor. 

B  ■  Tl B,    This  allows    fo  r 

Lincoln  ss.r™ 

Floor  Paints 

You  will  be  proud  of  your  floors  — 
proud  of  their  lustre,  their  smoothness, 
their  perfection  of  surface — if  you  use 
Lincoln  Floor  Paint.    It  is  easily  ap- 
plied— it  produces  a  hard,  sanitary, 
durable  finish — easily  kept  clean 
and  free  from  dirt  and  grease, 
and  hard  to  mar  with  heel  nails 
or  sharp  edges  of  furniture. 
Lincoln  Floor  Paint  comes 
in  all  shades,  for  use  in 
kitchens,  pantries,  halls, 
living  rooms  and  all 
other  rooms,  to'match 
furniture  or  decora- 
tions. 


Write 
For  Our 
FREE  Book 
Home- 
Painting 
Jobs 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy 

paint  without  first  learning 
all  you  can  about  it.    A  mis- 
take means  disappointment  and 
needless  expense. 

Your  Lincoln  Paint  dealer  will 
give  you  color  cards,  tell  you  how 
much  you  need  and  how  it  should 
be  used.    If  you  don't  know 
who  he  is,  drop  us  a  postal 
and  we  will  direct  you. 

Lincoln  Paint  &  Color  Company 

Dept.  86    Lincoln,  Neb. 

Factories:  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Dallas,  Texas 

Lincoln  Trade  Mark  covers  a  com- 
plete line  of  highest  grade  paints,  var- 
nishes and  general  paint  specialties  for 
all  purposes. 


In  Actual  Number  "Elephant  Head" 
Rubber  Boots  Out-Sell  All  Others 

There  are  more  "Elephant  Head"  rubber  boots  on  the  American  form 
to-day  than  all  other  makes  combined— this  is  proof  that  these  famous 
and  popular  boots  are  giving  satisfaction.  It 
means  that  these  boots  made  by  the  largest 
Rubber  Company  in  the  world,  are  the  tougli- 
L£H  r  est*  strongest  boot  made.   The  toughness  of 

~i<.     »j  f\    our  pure  gum  rubber  with  the  finest  cement 

known  to  science  and  extra  strong  duck  rein- 
forces "Elephant  Head"  Rubber  Boots  against 
the  roughest  usage. 


W  O  O  W  S  O  C  K  E  T 


upon  "Elephant  Head"  Brand  RoMer  Booli. 

3  of  the  Best  Grade  of  J''ine  I\ira 

ibber< 

—  made  of  extra  ulrnng  dm  W. 
— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  t lie  lie  t  dr.ilrr.  e.irrv  "ElsphtZU 
Head"  Hi.md  KuM.rr  Hoots  in  all 
Irnirt lis  and  \  on  <  .in  depend  on  tliem 
tocarry  t lie  hest  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
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Dojrou  know 

The  Youths 
Companion 

as  it  is  to-day? 

Improved  and  broadened  in 
its  scope.    Enlarged  by  tbe 
addition  of  a  Special  Family 
Page,  Boys*  Page,  Girls*  Page  and 


NOV.  and  DEC.  FREE 

Cut  this  out  and  send  it  with  $2.00  for  The 
Companion  for  1914,  and  we  will  send 
FREE  all  the  issues  for  November  and 
December,  1913,  and  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion Practical  Home  Calendar  for  1914. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Chil-t 

dren's  Page.  Great  serial  stories, 
250  short  stories.  A  remarkable 
Editorial  Page.  Current  Events 
and  Science.  A  wealth  of  variety 
and  quality,  and  all  of  it  the  best. 

Illustrated  Announcement  for  1914  free  on  request. 


Remember  —  52  Times  a  Year,  Not  12 


At  Harvest  Time 


See  for  yourself  the  giant  crops  Montana  has  pro- 
duced this  year — the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
Meet  the  people  and  learn  first  hand  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  that  await  you  there. 

Montana  is  the  greatest  grain-producing  state  in  the  Union.  Land 
costing  less  than  one-third  will  produce  twice  the  yields  of  Middle 
West  and  Eastern  land. 

There  are  also  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  Government  Land  that 
may  be  homesteaded. 

Low  round-trip  homeseekers'  tickets  are  on  sale  on  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  every  month  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Ry. 

Books  that  contain  a  fund  of  information  vitally  important  to  the  man  seek, 
ing  facts  about  Montana  and  its  opportunities  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to 

P.  A.  NASH,  General  Western  Agent, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


GEO.  B.  HAYNES, 
General  Passenger  Agent 


O.  E.  SHANER.  Immigration  Agent 
750  Marquette  Building 

CHICAGO 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Is  our  motto.  We  offer 
you  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  BIKX,  Tergns  Ta.lla,  Minn 

This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

Blojlntly  mnind  THIN  MODEL.  GOLD  FINISHED  doublo  Huntlnc  cts, 
lj«w»l  Am.rleu  l...r  moT.mSB|..t.m  „ir.d  >od  ot.m  J0y..rfu.»«2 
lent  witb  e.ob  w.tob.  Lon?  gold  Unlibed  ob.m  for  L.dle..  fob  or  ve..  cbuafor 

$3.75  T^-«MMHHM»^r«i 


■20  Yoar  Uuarantee  ^^SOllin^ 
EXAMINATION  FREE.  Let  M  e«nd  It  O.O.D.  10  joor  •jpr«9scac«,»fi« 
fou  ci&mlDolt.  If  you  think  it  is  k  b&rpaiD  ud  equal  to  »ny  115.00  wttob.pt* 
r  BpooUl  prlo«*3.75.  Manllor.  LadSM'.Men'll or  Bijl 1 


HUUTER    WATCH   CO..  DEPT 


1041 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Please  mention  this  magazine. 


Wyoming  Carey  Act  Land  in  the 
Valley  of  Eden 

21,000  acres  of  land  at  5oc  per  acre, 
perpetual  water  rights.  On  easy 
*erms,  easier  than  paying  rent.  No 
droughts,  no  floods,  no  cyclones, 
no  part  in  the  U.  S.  more  healthy, 
no  better  stock  country  on  earth. 
Homes  that  pay  for  themselves. 
Splendid  markets  and  big  crops  of 
alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables  now 
giowing  in  the  valley.  Summer 
tourist  fares  (first  class)  daily,  and 
homeseekers'  fares  (second  class) 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Do  not  let  this  opportuni- 
ty pass  but  write  at  once  for  full 
information  to  E.  H.  MORGAN, 
Pales  Mgr..  Eden  Irrigation  and 
Land  Co..  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  ua 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  he  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 
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Water-proofing  for  Silos 

E.  R.  L..,  Hudson,  Wyo.:  I  have  read 
your  silo  articles  with  great  interest.  I 
would  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
articles  in  pamphlet  form. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  you  on  *one  point. 
You  stated  in  the  last  article  that  "peo- 
ple who  have  had  experience  in  such 
matters  assert  that  no  satisfactory 
water-proofing  has  yet  been  discovered, 
and  anyone  that  places  any  dependence 
upon  such  water-proofing  material  will 
be  disappointed."  I  have  helped  build 
two  monolithic  silos  and  both  were 
tarred  with  No.  7  pitch  tar  refined  from 
coal  tar.  This  is  recommended  to  be 
the  best  for  this  work.  It  fills  the 
pores  in  the  concrete  and  makes  it  im- 
pervious to  water. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  rec- 
ommends the  concrete  silo  and  published 
full  instruction  for  the  construction  of 
the  same.  They  advise  the  use  of  pitch 
tar  to  prevent  the  absorption  from  the 
silage.  They  have  a  monolithic  silo  on 
the  college  farm  at  Fort  Collins. 

Editor's  Note — Coal  tar  cut  with 
gasoline  is  perhaps  the  cheapest 
temporary  water-proofing  for  con- 
crete that  is  known.  Parafine  sim- 
ilarly treated  will  perhaps  last 
longer,  but  is  more  expensive.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington recommends  the  use  of  coal 
tar,  so  treated,  for  water-proofing 
the  inside  of  silos. 

This  water-proofing  is  not  per- 
manent and  will  have  to  be  renewed 
at  intervals.  What  was  said  in  the 
silo  articles  with  reference  to  this 
matter  had  reference  to  permanent 
water-proofing  that  was  being  ex- 
ploited by  certain  manufacturers. 
No  satisfactory  permanent  water- 
proofing for  concrete  has  yet  been 
discovered.  There  are  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  temporary  water- 
proofing materials,  and  the  coal  tar 
cut  with  gasoline  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  expensive. 


opportunity,  will  eat  as  much  corn 
again  as  it  can  use  economically. 
Hogging  down  com  requires,  of 
course,  less  labor.  If  labor  is  ex- 
pensive or  impossible  to  secure,  this 
fact  would  have  some  relation  to 
the  economy  of  that  methed  of  feed- 
ing. 

The  question  is  not  how  heavy 
you  can  make  a  hog,  or  how  quickly 
he  may  be  fattened  for  market.  The 
question  really  is  how  to  produce  a 
given  amount  of  pork  at  the  least 
expense. 


Hogging  Down  Com 

F.  E.  M.,  Center  Point,  la.:  I  see  by 
your  paper  that  a  man  wrote  about  hog- 
ging down  corn.  He  took  the  stand  that 
it  was  not  economy  or  a  success.  I  think 
he  is  mistaken.  I  have  had  experience 
and  can  say  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  to  fatten  hogs.  When  hogs  are 
done  with  the  field,  cattle  and  horses 
can  be  turned  into  it  for  early  fall  pas- 
ture. I  have  four  lots  of  two  acres  each. 
I  turned  in  this  year  on  September  5. 
I  feed  sixty  to  seventy  head  of  hogs 
every  year.  I  sold  last  year  fifty-five 
head  for  $S0O.  I  figured  I  received  $1 
per  bushel  for  corn,  with  just  half  the 
care  that  the  other  way  of  feeding  would 
require.  I  feed  plenty  of  fine  coal  and 
salt,  ashes  and  some  copperas. 

I  never  had  a  disease  of  any  kind 
among  my  hogs.  I  had  this  year  two 
sows  that  raised  eleven  pigs  each,  with- 
out any  slop.  I  have  a  pasture  of  rye 
or  wheat  and  grass  in  the  spring  and  a 
rape  patch.  We  raise  the  Chester 
Whites.  About  one-tenth  of  the  hogs 
are  dying  here. 

Editor's  Note — It  is  uneconomic 
to  feed  immature  corn.  If  hogs  are 
turned  into  a  field  before  the  corn 
is  mature,  they  will  get  something 
from  the  roughage  they  eat,  but  the 
roughage  is  of  little  value  after  the 
corn  has  matured.  It  is  uneconomic 
to  feed  a  hog  more  than  it  can  use, 
and  the  ordinary  hog,  if  it  has  an 


Cot  Out  the  Veal 

W.  H.  H.,  Butler,  Mo.:  As  there  is  so 
much  being  said  lately  about  meat  short- 
age and  the  remedy,  I  wish  to  offer  a 
suggestion.  I  can  remember  when  there- 
was  no  market  for  veal  calves  exeept 
a  local  market,  and  the  price  offered 
was  so  small  that  it  was  hardly  profita- 
ble to  sell  to  the  butcher.  Now,  my  plan 
would  be  for  the  state  legislatures  to 
make  it  a  finable  offense  for  butchers 
anywhere  to  quote  prices  on  or  buy  for 
slaughter  calves  under  1  year  old.  Just 
as  long  as  butchers  offer  high  prices  for 
calves,  so  long  will  the  farmer  sell.  I 
can  remember  when  the  farmer  only 
kept  all  the  good  calves  he  could  raise, 
but  bought  any  of  the  good  calves  that 
he  could  pick  up  about  the  small  towns. 
If  the  inducement  to  make  veal  calves 
can  be  stopped,  the  supply  will  soon  be 
equal  to  the  demand.  In  my  mind,  this 
can  be  done  successfully  only  by  pre- 
venting butchers  in  any  town  or  city 
from  buying  them. 

Editor's  Note — This  paper  is  in 
favor  of  an  educational  campaign 
that  would  result  in  striking  veal 
from  all  bills  of  fare  in  hotels  or 
restaurants  or  in  private  families, 
and  in  this  way  destroying  the  de- 
mand that  leads  to  the  slaughter  of 
calves.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  a  good  many  calves 
are  not  worth  raising.  Such  had 
better  be  slaughtered,  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

The  educational  campaign  against 
the  use  of  veal  upon  the  table  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  educational 
campaign  for  improved  quality  of 
cattle  so  that  all  calves  will  be  well 
worth  raising. 


Hogs  with  Weak  Back 
T.  K.,  Moscow,  Ark.:  From  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  I  learn  that  Mr. 
J.  W.  of  Hudson,  Wyo.,  says  he  has  pigs 
weak  in  the  back.  I  have  had  lots  of 
experience  with  the  same  trouble.  It  is 
called  kidney  worm.  I  feed  a  little  ar- 
senic— what  will  lie  on  a  common  pen- 
knife-blade—in a  little  bit  of  slop,  and 
it  has  never  failed  to  cure  them.  I 
also  rub  a  little  bit  of  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  across  the  back  over  the  kid- 
neys. 

Editor's  Note — This  kidney  worm 
explanation  of  broken-down  back  in 
hogs  has  been  sadly  overworked. 
There  are  such  things  as  kidney 
worms  and  occasionally  an  autopsy 
will  show  a  worm  in  the  kidneys, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
broken-down  back  there  is  no  kid- 
ney worm  present.  It  is  now  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  of  the 
best  scientists  that  this  condition  in 
hogs  is  due,  perhaps,  to  a  lack  of  a 
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proper  supply  of  phosphates  In  the 
food,  but  more  likely  to  improper 
breeding. 

Care  should  be  used  In  the  use 
of  turpentine,  as  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces strangulation  of  the  ureters. 


The  Hy-Rib  Silo 

V.  E.  F.,  Lincoln,  Neb.:  In  looking 
over  your  articles  on  the  "Truth  About 
Silos."  the  writer  notes  the  following 
statement  In  the  paragraph  about  the 
try-rib  silo:  "It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
of  as  permanent  a  character  or  capable 
of  resisting  so  great  a  strain."  This  fol- 
lowed a  comparison  of  the  hy-rib  silo 
with  the  monolithic  concrete  silo. 

Now,  we  do  not  know  where  you  re- 
ceived your  information,  but  we  heard 
Prof.  Chase  of  the  State  University  farm 
make  the  following  statement:  "The  hy- 
rib  concrete  silo  is  the  strongest  con- 
crete silo  that  is  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time.  At  times,  I  think  it  is 
even  too  strong,  but,  of  course,  this  is 
not  a  bad  feature."  I  trust  that  you 
will  correct  this  statement,  at  least  in 
your  own  mind. 

Editor's  Note — The  statement  re- 
ferred to  above  was  based  on  the 
assurances  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated mechanical  engineers  in  this 
country.  The  monolithic  concrete 
silo  with  which  the  hy-rib  silo  was 
compared  was  supposed  to  have 
been  properly  constructed  of  the  best 
kind  of  concrete,  mixed  and  applied 
in  the  best  manner,  and  reinforced 
in  the  best  manner  possible.  Such 
mixture,  such  reinforcing,  cannot  or- 
dinarily be  secured  by  the  ordinary 
farmer  or  the  ordinary  mason.  Such 
work,  if  it  is  to  be  done  in  the  right 
way,  will  require  the  services  of  an 
expert.  The  hy-rib  concrete  silo,  if 
properly  made,  would  be  superior  to 
a  monolithic  concrete  silo  improperly 
made  or  improperly  reinforced. 

This  paper  is  not  recommending 
any  particular  form  or  make  of  silo. 
It  is  simply  trying  to  tell  the  truth 
about  silos  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
able the  silo  user  to  use  his  own 
judgment  in  selecting  the  kind  of 
silo  that  will  best  answer  his  pur- 
pose. 


Shading  Garden  Plants 

E.  J.  W.,  Red  Cloud,  Neb.:  Your  first 
editorial  in  this  week's  Farmer  attracted 
my  attention.  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but 
am  fond  of  trying  experiments  in  the 
garden,  and  I  thought  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  them.  Very  lew  tomatoes 
were  raised  in  this  locality,  but  mine 
have  been  splendid  all  through  the  hot, 
dry  season.  They  were  watered,  and  so 
were  other  tomato  plants  belonging  to 
neighbors;  and,  while  mine  gave  a  large 
yield,  the  neighbors  got  nothing.  I  did 
not  sprinkle  the  vines,  but  let  the  water 
run  along  the  roots,  and  gave  them 
plenty.  I  found  that  If  a  stalk  was  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  the  plant  would  in  a 
Short  time  die  and  no  amount  of  water 
would  save  It.  But.  by  shading  the  stalk 
with  straw,  the  vine  remained  green  and 
the  yield  good.  From  sixty  plants  I 
have  already  sold  over  $15  worth  of  to- 
matoes, besides  having  all  that  a  family 
of  five  could  eat. 

I  also  transplanted  strawberries,  with 
the  best  of  sueeess,  by  watering  them 
only  at  the  time  of  transplanting  and 
simply  by  shading  the  plants  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun.  Radishes  also 
grow  well  thlH  way,  only  they  do  not 
want  so  much  shade,  or  they  will  grow 
spindling  and  will  not  mature.  I  ;,ni 
awaro  that  this  method  could  not  l»e 
followed  on  the  farm,  but  the  garden  is 
of  much  Importance  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  this  stato  of  Nebraska,  and  i  am 

satisfied  that  all  garden  truck  run  b| 
raised  in  Nebraska  during  the  hottest 
weather  If  properly  eared  for.  It  ix 
well  known  that  the  "actinic"  rays  of 
the  sun  are  what  burn,  but  by  dipping 
cheese-loth  In  creosote  these  rays  will 
be  eliminated,  and,  with  the  cloth  spread 


In  the  Near  Future 

Nebraska    Farmers1  Institutes 

Wallace— October  13-14. 
Dickens— October  14-15. 
Somerset — October  1[>-1G. 
Stockville— October  17. 
Spalding— October  20. 
Bartlett-Octolxr  21. 
Erlcson— October  22.> 
r>avis  Creek  Church— October  23. 
"Wiggle  Creek  Church— October  24. 
Fairbury— October  29-30-31. 

Short  Courses 

Paxton — October  13-17. 
Utica-October  20-24. 
Farnam— October  27-31. 


over  plants,  crops  can  be  grown  even 
without  water. 

Editor's  Note — What  this  corre- 
spondent has  to  say  about  cutting 
off  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun  from 
growing  plants  in  seasons  of  drouth 
or  of  excessive  heat  is  well  worth 
attention. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Pasture 

E.  J.  M.,  Kenneth,  Kan.:  Sometime 
ago  I  noticed  an  article  in  your  maga- 
zine on  sweet  clover,  which  stated  that 
the  Iowa  Experimental  Station  had  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  on  sweet  clover.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  think  much  about 
it,  but  later  on  I  commenced  to  wonder 
if  I  could  not  sow  some  of  it  in  a  pas- 
ture on  a  side  of  a  hill  which  is  so  full 
of  stumps  and  rock  that  it  can't  be  cul- 
tivated. I  want  to  know  if  I  could  get 
it  to  grow  in  such  a  place;  and,  if  it 
is  a  success,  I  want  to  sow  some  in  mv 
hog  pasture.  There  seem  to  be  two 
kinds  of  sweet  clover;  one  kind  has  a 
yellow  blossom  and  the  other  kind  a 
white  blossom.  Which  kind  is  the  best? 
When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it? 

I  should  like  the  address  of  the  Iowa 
Experimental  Station  so  that  I  can  get 
one  of  those  bulletins.  I  keep  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  milch  cows  and  from 
fifty  to  150  head  of  hogs,  and  I  want  to 
try  some  sweet  clover  and  see  how  they 
will  do  on  it. 

Editor's  Note — The  bulletin  re- 
ferred to  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing the  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 

The  sweet  clover  with  the  white 
blossom  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  sweet 
clover  will  not  grow,  the  writer 
would  like  to  hear  of  it.  A  ranch- 
man in  Nebraska  sowed  sweet  clover 
broadcast  in  his  native  pasture  with- 
out any  cultivation.  He  declares 
that  it  quadrupled  the  feeding  value 
of  the  pasture. 

Try  it  broadcast  on  that  hill  pas- 
ture, sowing  early  in  April,  and  see 
what  success  you  have. 

Getting  Rid  of  Bed  Bugs 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PACK  F I KTKBN) 

in  and  around  door  and  window  cas- 
ings with  a  cheap  soap,  scraped  and 
applied  with  an  old  knife.  Bugs  do 
not  like  soap,  and  this  keeps  them 
out  of  the  wall.  When  applying  the 
kerosene,  I  find  an  oil  can  such  as 
is  used  around  the.  separator  is  the 
best  thing  I  ever  tried.  You  can 
reach  every  crevice  and  crack  with- 
out having  to  drench  all  the  sur- 
rounding territory  with  the  kerosene. 

1  went  "through"  things  about  a 
DDOntfa  ago  and  have  yet.  to  find  Hi" 
first  bug  where  I  cleaned.  J  hope 
this  may  appeal  to  some  similarly 
troubled  housewlveH  and  thai  tic 
may  be  successful  In  ridding  them- 
selves of  this  pest,  an  I  believe  I  nm. 
Nebraska.         MHS.  l{.  B.  M. 

Still,  a  car  shortage  Is  much  pref- 
erable to  a  crop  shortage. 


He  works  36  hours  at  a  stretch 


And  overtime  when  needed.  Any- 
one can  afford  him,  for  he  only  costs 
$2.50  to  buy  and  nothing  at  all  to 
keep.  3,000,000  American  homes  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  and  have 
employed  him  to  get  the  family  up 
in  the  morning. 

Even  if  you  have  a  preference 
about  waking  up,  he's  ready  to  get 
you  up  your  way.  If  you  like  to  be 
wakened  gradually,  he'll  ring  little 
short  rings  every  other  half-minute 
for  ten  minutes.  If  you're  a  hard 
sleeper  and  need  a  strong  dose,  he'll 
sing  out  with  a  long,  vigorous,  full 
five-minute  ring.  Either  way,  you 
can  shut  him  off  at  any  point. 

20,000  jewelers  are  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  demand  he's  created 
for  himself.  He's  made  a  World's 
Record  as  a  success. 


He's  invaluable  on  the  farm,  be- 
cause he  not  only  helps  you  get  the 
hands  out  on  time,  but  serves  as  a 
first-class  clocktotellthe  ^oj'time  by. 

He  stands  7  inches  tall,  is  triple 
nickel-plated — has  a  vest  of  good  im- 
plement steel  that  keeps  him  hardy; 
large,  bold  figures  and  hands  to  tell 
the  time  by  in  the  dim  light  of 
morning.  He  is  as  fit  for  the  parlor 
as  the  bedroom. 

If  your  jeweler  hasn't  him,  send 
a  money  order  for  $2.50  to  Weslclox, 
La  Salle.  III.,  and  he'll  come  any- 
where in  the  States  by  parcel  post, 
prepaid. 

He  bears  this  imprint,  "Made  in  La 
Salle,  Illinois,  by  Westclox,"  which 
is  the  best  alarm-clock  insurance 
you  can  buy. 


If  You  Don  t  Let Me  Kill  The  Worms 


Fully  nine-tenths  of  all  hop;  losses  are  caused  by  worms.  These  parasites 
sap  the  very  life  blood  of  your  hogs,  rob  them  of  nourishment,  and  so  weak- 
en them  that  they  are  easy  victims  of  cholera  or  any  other  swine  disease. 
Get  your  hogs  worm- free  and  keep  their  digestive  organs  in  proper  working 
order  and  they  will  be  Cholera  proof. 

I'll  Rid  Your  Hogs  of  Worms! 

Feed  Columbian  Stock  Powder*  to  your  hogs  and  inside  of  12  hours  you  will  •••  tho 

dead  worms  that  havo  boon  expelled.  These  powders  are  not  a  food  but  a  highly  undent 
medicated  preparation  that  not  only  kills  but  also  expels  all  worms.   Tlx  :«■  ore  tho 

original  Slock  Powders.  They  havo  I  non  the  market  for  the  pastSS  years  and  all  that 

time  they  havo  been  I  IlingllllfMl  as  best  by  the  largest,  most  progressive  stock  ramers  of 
tho  country.   They  will  put  a  speedy  end  to  all  dice. live  troubles  in  hoi  s,  sharpen  tho 
keep  tho  animals  on  their  foed— so  strengthen  tho  digcstivo  system  that  there  is  abuolute- 
•  of  food-great  ly  shorten  the  fat  tenant  period  with  :  :>  per  rent  less  feed. 

e>4\n   L""»  r%  /">  <\  r»   CfllA/tC   1'"  1  Columbian  Stock  Powriore  to  your 

r  UK  DrtlfUU  i.>  i 

Tarrow.  Keeps  tho  sows  in  finest  condition,  strong,  healthy,  free  from  fever  and  insures 

I  abundant  (low  of  puro  milk.     .  _  _ 

oes  Dylnif  By  Hundreds    COLUMBIAN  Saved  Ours" 

V.T».-hl.rsl.."n..n.*lll.,  l,,„,  II..  . '..hitnblsn  Stork  IW.I.-P.  In  »l  II..   I..I.;  «a.l  <>;•.   TO-M.  Mil- 
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90  Days  Use  Before  You  Pay  a  Cent 

I  don't  want  you  to  pay  mo  a  rent  until  I  positively  prove  I o  you  Unit  Colum- 
bian Stock  Powders  aro  tho  quickest,  lurost  and  big  i  rent  pram  makers  you.  v.  r 
t  r..  1 1.  Ju'.l  mail  coupon,  si  ill  inir  bow  many  h"u  '  you  »i  •  feeding  and  I  II  make  a 
free  l  rial  offer  that  gives  you  '.'0  days'  feeding  before  paying  a  real 

Columbian  Self  Feeder  FREE! 
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Address.  FRANK  R.  M.  ■>»  HMANO.  Pres. 

COLUMBIAN  HOG  &  CATTLE  POWDER  CO. 
14!>4GtnttM  SL,  Dept.  6       Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Farm  Cushm  an 

All  Purpose  Engine 


4  f'yrle.  Weight  UK)  HnT lio<»  all  work  a  I 
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f  rhilyKnglnns.<|c|rslalogsnd''lrlslofler.''  I 
f  f.iitHMiisMoia'WMit  ?n  i  /  N  Si  .1  isioi  »  Nn,  f 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

A  flia  orrn  well   Improved  slock   ami  «r»ln  farm 

fit.,   mile,    from    IJIinil,    Mouth    llskota,    In    cm  n 

I..  It        I  .lie    II. iwlll«    well     with      siller      piped  In 

inrils  snd  pastures.     Will  ent  ry  Son  bend  of  est - 

lie  slid  boss  III  prnpnttlilll  All  •month,  level 
line I     .pep,    I.I  II  •  It    sell       All   e  «  .  (pi  loll  n  1 1  \    III  in 

snd  slink  fa  mi  A  rare  hsrasln.  settle  si 
esjliile       I'm     price,    puns    mil    pa  1 1 1,  u  Is  I «,  s  

N.  O.  NELSON, 

PERRY,  iowa. 
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LessLdborlioreMilk 


YOU  CAN  CARE  FOR  A 
HUNDRED  COWS  WITH 

LOUDEN  DAIRY 
BARN  EQUIPMENTS 

EASIER  THAN  A  DOZEN  WITHOUT  THEM. 

Your  cows  will  give  enough  extra  milk  to 
pay  for  the  equipments  in  a  few  months.  On 
one  of  the  biggest  dairy  farms  in  the  world 
this  increase  was  21%. 
Louden's  STALLS  and  STANCHIONS  | 
are  sanitary,  simple,  strong  and  handsome. 
Keep  the  cows  comfortable,  healthy  and 
contented  so  they  will  do  their  best. 


Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

and  by  more  big,  successful  dairy 
farmers  and  breeders  than  any 
other.  Low  in  price  and  per- 
manent. Remember:  these  are  the  only 
really  sanitary  stalls.  GUARANTEED  to 
possess  more  advantages  than  any  others. 
See  them  at  your  dealer's  or  write  as  for 
catalog  and  full  information. 

Write  for  our  FREE  PLANS  SERVICE 
for  your  new  barn,  or  for  remodeling  your 
old  one.  State  how  many  head  and  what 
kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  stable.  Complete 
catalog  Free.    Write  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co., 

315  West  Broadway.   FAIRFIELD.  IOWA. 


You  men  and 

boys  who  add  to  your  pock-   

J  et  money  by  trapping  and  selling 
"furs — Listen!  Our  big  new  Book  on  ' 
1  Trapping  is  just  off  the  press.  We 
have  a  copy  free  for  every  man  or  boy  1 
who  intends  to  trap.   The  most  complete 
trapping  book  yet  published.   Tells  how  and  1 
vhen  to  trap — baits  to  use.  contains  game  laws 
nd  a  catalog  of  trapper's  supplies.  It's  free  if 
you  write  today. 


FURS 


of  all  kinds  are  in  gTeat  demand  ( 
this  season.   Over  ten  million  dol- 
lars will  be  paid  to  trappers  this 
winter.  Send  usevery  fur  you  can  f 
trap  or  buy  and  get  your  share 
of  this  big  money.  Write  today 
for  free  book  on  trapping,  price 
lists,  shipping  tags,  etc.. 
F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
FUR  HOUSE. 

355  Fur  Exchange  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRAPPERS! 

Get  More  Money  ForYour  Furs 

Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  you  get1 
Our  Free  Bulletin  quoting  cash  prices 
w"e  actually  pay  for  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk, 
Oppossum  and  other  furs.  We  charge 
do  commissions.  Write  today  for  Free 
Bulletin,  it  will  pay  you  big. 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  WOOL  CO., 

Dept.   141  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, circulation,  etc.,  of  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  published  weekly  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  required  by  the  act  of 
August  24,  1912. 

Editor,  T.  F.  Sturgess,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Business  managers,  Chas.  C.  Rose- 
water  and  N.  P.  Feil,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Publisher,  The  Bee  Publishing  com- 
pany. 

Owners: 

The  Bee  Publishing  company. 
Stockholders: 

Victor  Rosewater,  Omaha.  Neb.;  Chas. 
C.  Rosewater,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Leah  Rose- 
water,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Leah  Rosewater, 
trustee,  Omaha,  Neb.;  N.  P.  Feil,  Omaha 
Neb.;  Stella  R.  Feil,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Blanch  R.  Newman,  Omaha,  Neb.;  H.  A. 
Haskell,  Omaha,  Neb.;  F.  L.  Haller, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Joseph  Rosewater,  Cleve- 
land, O. ;  Ida  Rosenwasser,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Paul  Rosenwasser,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Her- 
man B.  Rosenwasser,  Cleveland.  O. ; 
Alice  R.  Cohn,  Cleveland,  O. ;  S.  Meyer 
Estate,  New  York  City;  Antoinette  Ger- 
ber,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Alice  Meyer.  Omaha, 
Neb.:  A.  L.  Meyer,  trustee,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Eugene  L.  Geismer,  Cleveland,  O. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and 
other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gagees or  other  securities: 

None.  i 

N.  P.  FEIL, 
Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
30th  day  of  September,  1913.  '  - 

(Seal)  ROBERT  HUNTER, 

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  December 
14,  1916.) 


Utility  of  the  Automobile 


There  are  practical  uses  for  the 
automobile  on  the  farm  other  than 
that  of  anihilating  distance  and  giv- 
ing a  larger  liberty  to  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying illustration. 

This  car  was  used  by  Eli  De  Marce 
on  his  farm  near  Delta,  la.,  for  saw- 


ing his  winter  supply  of  stove  wood 
and  that  of  two  of  his  neighbors. 
The  attachment  was  made  by  "jack- 
ing up"  the  rear  axle  until  the  hind 
wheels  were  about  four  inches  from 
the  ground.  A  rubber  belt  from  one 
of  the  wheels  to  the  band  wheel  of 
the  saw  completed  the  arrangement. 


"Settlers  Not  Tansients" 

One  of  the  most  unique  agricul- 
tural development  organizations  in 
existence  has  been  evolved  in  the 
Ozark  region  of  Missouri.  It  is 
known  as  the  Ozark  Bankers'  De- 
velopment Committee,  and  consists 
of  the  bankers  of  the  Ozark  region 
of  Missouri  and  their  wives. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is 
to  deal  personally  and  by  mail  with 
those  contemplating  settling  the 
Ozarks  and  to  aid  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  become  successful  and 
prosperous  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  many  in- 
stances new  comers  have  either  in- 
vested more  of  their  capital  than 
they  should  in  the  purchase  of  land 
or  were  ignorant  of  the  local  and 
market  conditions,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  not  succeeded  as 
they  should. 

To  overcome  this  the  bankers 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
protect  the  prospective  settler  from 
these  errors,  and  their  wives  will 
also  advise  the  wives  of  the  new- 
comers upon  domestic  conditions. 

The  Bankers'  Committee  has  es- 
tablished offices  with  the  depart- 
ment of  development  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  railroad  at  St.  Louis 
and  has  adopted  the  slogan  of  "set- 
tlers, not  transients." 


Plowing  Motor  Contest  in  Africa 

An  international  motor  contest  will  be 
held  in  Tunis,  North  Africa,  during  the 
week  of  April  15-22,  1914.  Good  draft 
animals  are  rare,  the  cattle  being  as  a 
rule  undersized.  »The  climate  also  re- 
quires rapid  work  on  large  areas.  Motor 
culture  is,  accordingly,  believed  to  have 
a  great  future  in  this  country.  Tunis 
imports  each  year  more  than  $200,000 
worth  of  agricultural  machinery,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  of  American  origin.1 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Lonergan's  Poland-Chinas 

D.  C.  Lonergan  of  Florence,  Neb.,  is 
starting  an  advertisement  in  this  issue 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  in 
which  he  is  offering  for  sale  a  very 
choice  lot  of  Poland-China  boars  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  Mr.  Lonergan's  herd  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  particular 
mention  from  us  at  this  time.  He  has 
been  breeding  Poland-Chinas  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  the  character  of  the 
stuff  he  has  produced,  together  with  his 
fair  methods  of  dealing  with  his  cus- 
tomers, has  brought  to  him  a  reputation 
enjoyed  by  few  men  in  the  business.  He 
has  at  this  time  as  choice  a  lot  of  boars 
as  he  has  ever  offered  for  sale  at  private 
treaty  at  any  one  time.  To  begin  with, 
he  has  several  tried  herd  boars  that 
should  go  to  head  good  herds.  Among 
these  is  Guy's  Price  Last,  a  boar  of 
great  merit  and  the  winner  of  first  and 
grand  championship  at  the  Douglas 
county  agricultural  show.  This  hog  is 
sired  by  Guy's  Price  2d,  and  out  of  the 
dam,  Olin's  Choice.  Another  tried  boar 
is  Metal  Top,  a  son  of  I  Am  Big  Too, 
and  out  of  the  dam.  Metal  Fancy,  by 
Bell  Metal,  he  by  old  Expansion.  This 
board  has  proven  himself  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent breeder  of  the  big  smooth  kind. 
Still  another  corking  good  tried  boar  i? 
King  Giant,  by  Prospector  2d,  and  out 
of  a  Rood's  Giantess-Long  King  dam. 
Some  of  the  very  best  gilts  in  Mr.  Lon- 
ergan's last  spring's  sale  were  sired  bv 
him.  Besides  these  tried  boars  he  has 
a  number  of  big,  smooth,  growthy,  spring 
males  that  certainly  ought  to  receive  the 
attention  of  anyone  wanting  anything  in 
this  line.  They  are  sired  bv  Big  Bob 
Li's,  Quality,  Metal  Top,  Big  Bone  Jumbo 
Lakeside  Wonder  and  others.  Mr.  Lon- 
ergan is  pricing  these  hogs  worth  the 
money,  and  we  trust  that  anyone  inter- 
ested will  write  him,  mentioning  the 
Twentieth   Century  Farmer. 


Wille  Offers  Polands 

Fred  Wille,  the  veteran  breeder  of 
Poland-China  hogs  at  Columbus,  Neb., 
has  a  choica  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale 
that  certainly  ought  to  meet  with  favor 
by  anyone  who  is  looking  for  something 
of  this  kind.  These  boars  have  never 
been  over-crowded,  but  have  just  simply- 
been  grown  with  the  idea  of  enhancing 
their  future  usefulness  as  breeders.  They 
are  sired  by  Wayside  Jumbo  by  Wade's 
Jumbo,  and  Smooth  Wonder  by  Big  Won- 
der. Mr.  Wille  is  pricing  these  boars 
worth  ths  money  and  we  will  guarantee 
that  he  will  stand  behind  any  promises 
he  makes  in  connection  with  what  he  has 
to  offer  for  sale.  If  interested,  write 
him  for  further  particulars,  mentioning 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


The  estimated  daily  average  consump- 
tion of  cigars  in  the  United  States  is 
21,718,448,  and  of  cigarettes  23,736,190. 


State  Fairs  and  Expositions  tor  1913 


Name. 
Arizona  ., 
Wyoming 


State  Fairs 
Location.  Date.  Secretary. 

  Phoenix    Nov.  3-8   J.  R-  Henderson 

.........  Douglas   Sept.  30-Oct.  3  A.  Higby,  Basin 

Interstate  and  National  Expositions 

International   Chicago   Nov.   29-Dec.   7  B.  H.  Heide 

Dry  Farming  Congress. ..  Tulsa.  Okl  Oct.  22-Nov.  1  John  T.  Burns 

Western  National  Denver   Jan.  19-24,  1914  Fred    P.  Johnson 


KRES0DIPM 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  nses  that  It  Is 
m  necessity  on  every  farm. 


CURES  MANGE,  SCAB, 

RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES 

Destroys  All  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


Write  for  Free  Booklets 


I 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-jSAJsr^. 
mer  at  Small  Cost.      tatrmST-m "si 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  KS^BSl^ '~^!? 
Plan.    It  will  t»ring  you  100  pictures  ^FafiflV^I^ 

ef  it  in  actual  uss.    Do  it  Now. 

Acrmotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chicago^nV 
Arrmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison,- Streets,  Oakland,  ill  CaL 


JUST  HALF 
PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days 
Only 

The  Twentieth  1 
Century  Farmer  hjr  °nly 
Breeder's  Gazette  fA 
Woman's  World..]      ,  gy 

Subscribe  Now 


Address  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska, 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
PARMER  will  not  knowingly  pub- 
lish an  advertisement  of  an  unrelia- 
ble firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do 
exactly  as  it  advertises.  Any  sub- 
scriber who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in  his 
advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  us  his  claim  for  adjustment 
or  collection. 


October  11. 
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.  GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetableflog  Potash 


Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


AST  week  cattle  values  reacted 

La  little,  prices  being  all  tbe  way 
from  steady  on  some  kinds  to 
as  much    as    25@10c    lower  on 
others,     cows     and  common, 
rashy  feeder  steers  suffering  the  most, 
n  the  old  days  when  cattle  were  selling 
Lt  extremely  low  prices  a  break  of  2f/</> 
Oc  in  the  market  was  many  times  very 
isastrous  to  the  grower.  Now  that  cat- 
in  an-  selling  on  such  a  high  level  it 
equires  a  break  of  50c  or  .$1.00  to  excite 
eneral    comment    and    breaks    of  that 
I  xtent  have  been  very  rare  the  last  two 
'  ears  or  more.    In  times  past  if  a  stock- 
nan  came  In  with  cattle  and  happened 
o  get  a  10c  break  he  would  bemoan  his 
;ard  luck.    Now  prices  are  so  high  that 
i'ss  importance  is  attached  to  the  ordi- 
lary  fluctuations  of  the  market. 
The  more  one  studies  into  the  situation 
ust  month  the  more  apparent  it  is  that 
ieptember  really  was  a  very  remarkable 
nonth  so  far  as  the  cattle  trade  was 
oncerned.     Standing   out  perhaps  most 
onspicuous  of  all  were  the  heavy  re- 
:eipts,    approximating    925,000    head  for 
he  month  at  six  market  points.  These 
igures  show  a   gain   of  24,000  head  as 
ompared    with    September,     1912,  141,000 
ompared  with  1911,  and  137,000  compared 
vith  1910. 

September's  large  receipts  could  not  be 
aken  as  any  indication  of  increased 
tupplies  in  the  country,  but  were  due 
•ntirely  to  corn  crop  conditions.  -The 
.hifting  of  cattle  from  short-crop  states 
o  states  having  plenty  of  feed  was  re- 
iponsible  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
ncrease.  Second  only  to  this  influence 
vas  the  advance  in  the  price  of  corn, 
ihlch  was  a  big  inducement  to  feeders 
10  cash  in  their  cattle.  The  fact  that 
lat  cattle  were  so  high  was  a  still  fur- 
flier  incentive  to  save  feed  by  selling 
the  cattle. 

Prices  on  Medium  Grades  Higher 

•  September  also  was  a  remarkable 
nonth  in  that  lt  witnessed  an  active 
luying  demand  most  of  the  time  and  an 
sdvancing  market  in  the  face  of  enor- 
nous  receipts.  The  market  was  not 
without  sharp  breaks,  but  prices  were 
actually  higher  on  an  average  the  latter 
|art  of  the  month  than  at  the  beginning. 


LONERGAN'S  TRIED  P0LANDS 

Several  tried  herd  headers  for  sale.  Also  a  lot 
if  extra  choice  sprinc  and  fall  males.  They  aro 
tie  big.  smooth  klnrl.witn  quality  and  bone.  Prloea 
■easonable.     D.  C.   LON  BRG AN\  Florence,  Neb 


At  Chicago,  where  all  cattle  sales  are 
reduced  to  an  average,  the  figures  showed 
that  the  cattle  sold  at  an  average  of 
$8.50  for  the  month,  which  was  20c  higher 
than  for  the  month  of  August,  and  35c 
higher  than  for  September  of  last  year. 
While  the  market  averaged  higher  this 
year  than  last  the  top  beef  steers  at 
Chicago  reached  only  $9.50  as  against  a 
top  of  $11  for  September  last  year.  At 
Omaha  the  best  steers  sold  up  to  $9 .35 
as  against  a  top  of  $10.15  for  September 
a  year  ago.  These  figures  serve  to  bring 
out  the  important  fact  that  while  con- 
sumers do  not  appear  so  anxious  for 
fancy  beef  as  a  year  ago,  the  demand 
is  better  for  the  medium  grades.  Thus 
the  common  to  pretty  good  kinds  of  cat- 
!  tie  are  selling  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
while  the  choice  or  fancy  cornfed  steers 
are  lower. 

In  the  language  of  the  yards,  "the 
spread  on  beef  cattle  has  been  nar- 
rowed." If  this  means  that  the  consum- 
ing public  is  being  educated  to  use  the 
cheaper  cuts  and'  cheaper  grades  of  beef 
it  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
grower,  as  the  making  of  fancy  long-fed 
beef  cattle  has  always  been  an  expensive 
and  not  infrequently  a  losing  game. 

Current  high  prices  paid  for  cows  and 
heifers  would  indicate  that  the  country 
is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  con- 
serving its  breeding  stock. 

Breaks  such  as  occurred  last  week  are 
to  be  expected  as  often  as  receipts  of  cat- 
tle become  a  little  burdensome,  but  no 
one  anticipates  other  than  a  good  market 
throughout  the  season. 


Break  in  Hogs  About  Due 

Hogs  have  shown  little  or  no  change, 
being  at  present  writing  in  practically 
the  same  condition  as  a  week  ago.  The 
market  is  simply  waiting  for  the  break 
due  to  arrive  some  time  this  month. 

Just  when  the  downward  movement  in 
prices  will  begin  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
operators  would  not  be  surprised  any  day 
.should  the  market  begin  breaking.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  liberal  receipts  would 
hasten  the  movement,  but  whether  they 
come  or  not  no  one  expects  to  see  the 
winter  season  open  November  1  w,ith 
prices  as  high  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  There  have  been  a  few  times  in 
the  history  of  the  hog  trade  when  the 
market  did  not  break  in  October,  but  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  have  been  so  few 
that  no  one  has  any  faith  in  the  market 
being  able  to  withstand  the  time-honored 
custom. 

Receipts  at  the  present  time  are  very 
liberal,  while  shippers  are  complaining  of 


$285  Motorcycle  Given  Away 


Y 


OU  see  in  this  picture  a  boy 
idlng  one  of  the  $285  Harley 
Davidson  Motorcycles  we  are 
giving  away.  In  other  parts-  of  the 
j-..-^    picture  are  the   faces  of  several 
other  iboys,  •  They  are  hard  to  find, 
Vj         but  by  turning  the  picture  about 
i.Hi^.kJ  you  will  be  able  to  see  them.  Mark 
at  least  two  of  the  faces  with  a 
cross  (X)  and  send  the  picture  to 
me.  Be  sure  to  send  me  your  name 
«ind  address,  for  I  will  tell  you  all 
■  bout  the  contest  In  which  you  can 
win  the  seven  horse-power  motor- 
cycle and  many  other  prizes. 

1500  Votes  Free  ^LVpleia? 

Coupon  good  for  1500  votes  toward 
the  motorcycle.  AM  you  hnv»  to  do  to  get  this  coupon  Is  to  send  your  n.imo 
and  address  at  once.    PEOPLE'S  CO.,  536  Popular  Building,  Dos  DXolnea,  Iowa. 


DAIRYMEN  ATTENTION! 

135  —  High  Grade   Holstein  Cattle  —  135 


AT 


AUCTION 


At  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  October  21,  '13 

The  offering  consists  of  6."  cows  and  heifers,  all  fresh  or  soon  duo,  all  ac- 
•Jlmated  and  I. red  to  registered  hulls;  r,0  heifers  I  to  2  years  old,  mostly  bre«l;  15 
talves  or  both  sexes;  10  reglatered  bulls  of  the  best  breading1. 

Every  animal  tuberculin  tested.  H.  C.  OL18SMAB,  station  B,  Omaha,  Ma». 


a  decrease  In  tho  eastern  demand— a  com- 
bination of  conditions  that  if  continued 
very  long  must  have  a  tendency  to  weaken 
values.  During  the  month  of  September 
eleven  markets  received  1,7">0,000  hogs, 
being  the  largest  for  that  month  for  sev- 
eral years  back.  The  total  for  the  year 
to  date  at  the  same  eleven  markets  shows 
a  loss  of  1,085.000  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year,  but 
a  gain  of  570,000  head  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1911.  Last  year  the  market 
broke  sharply  at  the  close  of  October,  be- 
ing around  75  cents  lower  than  at  the 
opening. 

"While  not  having  any  influence  upon 
the  market  at  the  present  time,  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  pigs  have  been  com- 
ing forward  for  some  time  back  must 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  values 
before  the  close  of  the  winter  packing 
season.  Chicago  reports  125,000  pigs  re- 
ceived during  September  and  other  mar- 
kets were  proportionately  well  supplied. 
Chicago  also  experienced  a  decrease  of 
eleven  pounds  in  the  average  weight  of 
th  hogs  received  at  that  point.  Thus  while 
everyone  is  looking  for  a  break  in  prices 
in  the  near  future,  the  outlook  is  by  no 
means  bad  for  the  selling  interests.  Cool 
weather  has  thus  far  failed  to  bring  re- 
lief from  the  ravages  of  hog  cholera. 
Within  the  last  few  days  information  has 
come  from  the  experiment  station  in  Min- 
nesota reporting  the  cholera  epidemic  as 
the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
This  indicates  that  territory  not  gener- 
ally included  in  the  corn  belt  area  is  suf- 
fering heavily  as  well  as  the  corn  belt 
itself. 

Large  Runs  of  Sheep  antl  Lambs 

Prices  on  sheep  and  lambs  have  been 
holding  up  remarkably  well  in  the  face 
of  large  receipts.  Most  all  records  for 
September  runs  were  broken  last  month, 
some  markets  actually  showing  the  larg- 
est receipts  in  their  history.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
a  large  percentage  of  receipts  are  on 
the  feeder  order,  but  the  demand  for 
feeders  was  so  good  that  it  did  not  seem 
possible  to  get  too  many.  At  the  same 
time  killers  were  very  free  buyers,  so 
that  no  one  could  ask  for  a  more  healthy 
trade  or  for  a  better  market  than  pre- 
vailed all  last  month.  Prices  on  an 
average  have  shown  comparatively  little 
change  during  the  last  two  months,  but 
have  averaged  a  little  higher  than  a  year 
ago. 

As  noted  before  in  these  columns,  there 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  bears  among 
the  sheep  contingent,  and  they  have  been 
predicting  all  the  season  a  lower  range 
of  prices  for  feeding  lambs.  While  the 
season  is  by  no  means  over  with,  Oc- 
tober, as  a  rule  having  large  receipts, 
the  bears  are  already  beginning  to  lose 
hope  and  some  of  them  have  actually 
given  up  all  expectations  of  there  being 
any  permanent  break  in  the  market. 
Still,  a  few  are  hanging  on,  pointing  out 
that  with  such  enormous  receipts  as 
were  experienced  in  September  a  big  per- 
centage of  would-be  lamb  feeders  must 
by  this  time  have  secured  as  many  as 
they  require,  and  that  it  would  not  take 
very  much  of  a  falling  off  In  the  demand 
to  break  the  market.  They  may  be 
right  in  the  assumption,  but  time  only 
will  toll,  as  there  Is  no  possible  way  of 
figuring  out  how  many  feeders  there  an 
In  tho  country  still  unSUDplTed,  and  how 
long  the  country  will  continue  to  stand 
tip  and  take  everything  coming,  the  way 
lt  has  during  the  last  two  months. 


Dair]  men.  Attention! 

A  salo  on  Kt.'i  bead  of  high  grade  llol- 
tein       1 1  '■  will   be   Ik  Id  lit   Soul  h  <  )mn  ha, 

Neb  on  October  21,  WW,  by  H.  C.  (UImh- 
m.'in'  proprietor  or  Itock  Itronk  Farm. 
Station  I'.,  Omaha.  Neb.    This  siilo  should 

receive  the  attention  of  dairymen  In 
general,    "h    It    will    contain    a    i  lass  of 

ditto    that    si  hi    go   out   mid    do  good 

for  the  purchiiHei h.  These  are  nil  hone 
I. red  fiittle.  thoroughly  acclimated,  and 
overv  animal  wll'  be  subjected  tn  th. 
tuberculin  test  Uy  Btiito  or  federal  author 
Hies  and  enn  l>e  •hipped  anywhere,  The 
offering  will  Consist  "f  Klxlv-flve  hsad  Of 
cows  and  bel'eiH,  all  Iresh  or  won  due  t' 
freshen  A  number  of  the  cows  welch 
from  120*1  to  I ,  I'O  pounds  at  the  present 
time.  There  will  lie  firty  bend  of  yearling 
and  coming  2-year-old  heifers,  mostly 
1. red;  fifteen  calve.,  of  both  Hexes,  nm) 
ten  registered  bulls  of  the  very  I"  «t 
breeding  nnd  good  enough  to  bend  nnv 
registered  held  Write  for  cntnloglle  lit 
OflCS),  mentioning  the  Twentieth  i'.  nlm\ 
Farmer. 


Why  wait  thirty  to  ninety 
days  for  results.  Oraln  Belt 
Brand  Vegetable  Hog  Potash 

will  put  your  hogs'  appetite  on 
edge  in  thirty  mlnutis.  Add 
five  pounds  to  one  hundred 
pounds  dry  weight  of  grain, 
and  see  how  much  better  they 
clean  up  their  feed.  Write 
and  ask  us  the  following  ques- 
tions: What  will  it  do  for 
hogs?  What  is  the  chemical 
analysis?  What  is  it  made 
from?  What  does  it  cost' 
Or  any  other  question  you 
may  wish  to  ask,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  answer.  You  see 
we  have  no  secrets. 
Agents  Wanted  In  Unoccupied 

Territory. 
UNION 
STOCK. 

YARDS  1, 
COMPANY 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  going  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  In  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2S32  North  20th  Street.  OMAHA.  NEB. 


DoYouWantThis 
Steel  GateFREE 


Om»  fann- 
er In  c««*h 
mm mu ti  I  - 
ty  ran  fff| 

0  n  ©  fur 

1  >  '  i  if.'  Ufl  In 
trndm  o  Trn  Jnn 

Oaten  to  hill  nrlgliborB.  Writ©  for  nartW-ulani. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 
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W.  H  .VOORHESS.  Mtr  at.nd.rd  SJM,  C. 

o0J  «■"»••.       c.d.f  r.n..  low. 
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STUMPS! 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FAEMER 


October  11.  1913 


Rid  Your  Hogs  of  WORMS  and 
You'll  Have  HEALTHY  Hogs 


E. 

Myers, 
President, 
E.  Myers 
Lye  Company 


An  enormous  part  of  the  swine  plague  known  as  "cholera"  that 
sweeps  over  the  country  killing  hogs  and  causing  a  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  every  year,  is  not  cholera  at  all.  It  is  stomach,  intestinal  or  lung 
worms.   The  symptoms  of  hog  worms  are  easy  to  detect.  When  yousee 
a  bo-g  slinking  around  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  hairsticking  up,  tail 
down,  coughing,  off  his  feed  and  losing  flesh,  don't  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he's  getting  "cholera".  He  has  worms,  and  if  you  don't 
act  quickly  your  whole  herd  will  have  them,  too.  Feed  all  your  hogs 
twice  daily  according  to  directions  on  every  can  on  a  ration  mixed  with 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

It  destroys  hog:  worms  quicker  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  And, 

even  though  there  should  be  an  epidemic  of  real  hog  cholera  in  your  neighborhood, 
your  hogs  will  be  healthy  and  strong  to  resist  it.  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED 
LYE  is  the  proven  preventive  of  hog  cholera. 


The  Folly  of  Vaccination 


I 
§ 
I 
i 

I 

% 
\ 

lOl*  Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye.    It  might  prove  dangerous. 

1VV  A     MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  speeiaHypreparedlyethatissafetofeedhogs 

A  CdIlM  Experience  has  proved  its  worth.  Insist  on  getting  it.  There  are  no  substitutes, 

j  2Q  ^  .      E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY,  Dept.  88  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  ^ 

Feeds  k    ^JrMBBBBBBte^       ir.„  LjT 

MERRY   WAR  jflHOMHH   l^ktS      ill1  "Wlfc  Ml 

POWDERED  LYE 


Vaccination  may  be  all  right  for  putting  a  hog's  system  in  a  condition  to  resist  the  cholera  germ.  But 
no  amount  of  vaccination  will  cure  asingle  hogof  worms,  nor  will  it  make  him  well  if  he's  sick.  Vaccination 
will  not  keep  him  on  his  feed,  make  him  fat,  sleek,  skin  free  from  scurw,  and  condition  him  so  that  he  will  bo 
a  prime  hog  at  market  time.  That's  what  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  does.  Feed  it  to  your  hogs  from, 
weaning  time  on  and  you'll  have  healthy  hogs.  Cholera  won't  alarm  you  and  your  hogs  will  weigh  in  heavy. 

Read  This  Convincing  Evidence 

C.  F.  NEWMAN,  Lebo,  Kan.  "Have  best  results  with  my  hogs  and  no  sickness  since  I've  used 
Merry  War  Powdered  Lye  while  our  neighbors  have  lost  heavily." 

Refuse  Substitutes 
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f FREE 


Breeders'  Notes 


Wineland  Farm  Jeiseys 

We  call  attention  in  this  issue  to  the 
advertisement  of  Wineland  farm  Jeiseys, 
owned  by  H.  C.  Young  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Young  is  offering  a 
number  of  choice  bulls  of  serviceable 
age  for  sale,  and  also  a  few  strictly  high 
class  females.  This  farm  is  known  gen- 
erally over  the  west  as  one  of  the  best 
equipped,  best  arranged  and  best  man- 
aged dairy  farms  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Young  gives  every  detail  on  the  farm 
the  closest  attention  and  his  many  years 
of  experience  have  enabled  him  to  build 
up  a  herd  that  is  second  to  none.  He 
has  always  endeavored  to  maintain  the 
same  high  character  throughout  his 
herd,  and  a  glance  over  the  individuals 
composing  it  and  their  records  as  pro- 
ducers certainly  proves  to  the  observer 
that  lie  has  not  fallen  short  of  his  ideal. 
At  the  present  time  his  herd  contains 
seventeen  head  of  Register  of  Merit  cows. 
This  is  probably  a  larger  number  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  herd  in  the 
West.  These  cows  have  records  from  350 
to  G25  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year.  Any 
one  of  the  bulls  he  is  offering  for  sale 
is  good  enough  to  go  to  the  head  of  any 


Giant  and  Jumbo.  Jumbo  being  a  son  of 
the  celebrated  Wade's  Jumbo.  The  spring 
males  and  gilts  are  sired  by  Long  Giant, 
Big  Bone,  Jumbo  and  others.  One  of  the 
choicest  litters  we  noticed  while  here  was 
sired  by  Long  Giant  and  out  of  the  dam, 
Winsome  Maid  2d.  There  are  six  boars 
and  four  gilts  in  this  litter  going  in  the 
sale,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  mighty 
hard  to  beat.  If  you  are  looking  for  the 
big,  smooth,  stretchy  kind,  with  bone 
and  quality,  here  is  a  chance  to  get 
something  good.  These  pigs  have  not 
been  crowded,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
are  in  the  right  kind  of  condition  to  go 
out  and  make  good  for  the  purchaser, 
if  they  are  given  the  right  kind  of 
care.  Sale  will  be  held  at  Goetz'  livery 
barn  in  Central  City,  and  parties  from  a 
distance  will  find  free  accomodations  at 
either  of  the  leading  hotels.  Get  your 
name  on  Mr.  Van  Kleeck's  mailing  list 
for  a  catalogue  and  arrange  to  attend 
this  sale.  If  you  can  not  do  so.  send 
your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall,  who  w  ll  repre- 
sent this  paper,  and  they  will  receive 
careful  attention.  Kindly  mention  this 
paper  when  writing. 


Fisher's  Hampshires 

One  of  the  leading  herds  of  Hampshire 
hogs    in    Nebraska   is    owned    by  Roy 


is  for  sale  at  most  gro 
cers,  druggists  and  feed 
dealers.   It  is  convenient 
to  buy  in  case  lots.  4  doz. 
cans,  $4. SO.  Order  direct  from 
us  in  case  lots  (4  doz.  cans  $4.80) 
if  dealers  won't  supply  you. 


If  your 
dealers 
can't  supply 
you  write  us 
stating  their 
names.  We 
will  see  that 
you  are  supplied 
and  also  send  you, 
free,  a  valuable  book- 
let "How  To  Get  The 
Biggest  Profits  From 
Hog  Raising." 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 


POLAND-CHINAS 

AT 

AUCTION 

AT  CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB..  OCT.,  18, '13 

This  will  be  an  offering  of  strong  merit,  consisting  of  5  tried 
boars,  2  2  spring  boars,  2  tried  sows  and  21  spring  gilts.  They  are 
the  big,  smooth  kind,  with  quality,  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone, 
and  have  been  grown  in  a  manner  that  insures  their  going  out  and 
doing  good  for  those  who  buy  them,  if  given  proper  care. 

There  are  22  yearling  boars  by  Black  Giant,  one  by  Longfel- 
low, one  fall  yearling  by  Long  Giant,  and  one  by  Jumbo  by  Wade's 
Jumbo.  The  spring  boars  and  gilts  are  by  Big  Bone,  Jumbo,  and 
Long  Giant.    They  will  speak  for  themselves  sale  day. 

For  catalog  address 

AUCT.,  COL.  H.  C.  DUNCAN.    G.  B.  VAN  KLEECK, 

FIELDMAN,  G.  E.  HALL.  CENTRAL  CITY,  NEB. 


Lady  Albekirk  Golden,  Senior  Champion  Holstein  Cow  at  Nebraska  State 
Fair,  Fitted  and  Shown  by  the  Indian  Boys  from  the  United  States  Indian 
School  at  Genoa,  Neb. 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  grow  thy,  heavy  boned  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  Valley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  have  been  breeding  hogs 
for  25  years.  If  you  are  looking  for  big  hogsi  with  quality,  write  us  for  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  THOS.  p.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


POLAND   CHINA  BOARS 

I  have  a  choice  lot  of  big  growthy  spring 
irtales  for  sale,  sired  by  Wayside  Jumbo  by 
Wade's  Jumoo  and  Smooth  Wonder  by  Big  Won- 
der and  out  of  Expansion  King  Look  bred  sows. 
Prices  reasonable.    Fred  Wille   Columbus,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

Spring  males  f0r  sale,  sired  by  Big  Sensation 
and  B.'s  Great  Hadley.  They  are  the  bis,  smooth 
kind,  with  quality  and  bone.  Everything  guar- 
anteed.   J.  A.   SCHALDECKER,  Grafton,  Neb. 


DUROC- JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Crimson  CI, 
Crimson  Wonder  10th,  Critic  B.,  Chatham's  Pride. 
Also  a  few  extra  choice  fall  boars.  I  will  guar- 
antee to  please  you. 

C.   E.   CL.AUFF,  Central  City,  Neb. 


PRIZE  WINNING  DUROCS. 

Choice  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  B.  &  G.'s  Won- 
der, Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Chief  Select  2d,  Mod- 
erew's  Wonder  Valley  King  and  others.  Prices 
reasonable.     WM.    MODEROW,    Beemer,  Neb. 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC- JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond, 
W.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


KUZEL'S  DUROCS 

Echo  Top  King,  Model  Wonder  3d,  Proud  Won- 
der Jr.,  Crimson  Boy  and  Prince,  by  Prince  of 
Colonel's,  are  the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  Choice 
boars  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.    J.    KUZTSL.   Clarkson,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  GoodB, 
Queen's  Wonder,  Uneeda  Wonder  and  Queen's 
Wonder  Again.  They  are  the  kind  that  win. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

O.   G.    SMITH  &   SON,    Kearney,  Neb. 


SCHULTZ'  DUROC-JERSEYS 

Duroc-Jersey  boars  for  sale,  that  are  right, 
both  in  breeding  and  as  individuals.  I  am  pric- 
ing them  worth  the  money  and  guarantee  them 
to  make  good.    GEO.  W.  SCHULTZ,  Yutan.  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously  and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.  That's  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.   We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


pure  bred  herd.  The  purchaser  can  not 
only  see  the  ancestral  lineage  of  these 
bulls  right  in  the  herd,  but  he  can  also 
see  the  milk  records  of  dams  and  grand 
dams.  Besides  the  bulls,  he  is  offering  a 
number  of  2-year-old  heifers  bred  to 
freshen  later  on.  They  are  bred  to  Ona's 
Gay  Lad,  a  son  of  the  Register  of  Merit 
bull,  Gunnon's  Gay  Lad.  These  cattle 
are  absolutely  right  in  every  respect.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  kind  at 
prices  that  are  right,  get  into  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Young.  Kindly  mention 
this  paper  when  writing. 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln,  Neb. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


It  MAKES  YOU  FEEL  GOOD 

showing  a  stnllion  when  you  have 
the  best  around.  Makes  you  money, 
too.  Get  exactly  that  stud  at 
breeder's  price  from  my  big  bunch 
registered  Percherons,  weanlings  to 
four  years.  Early  buyers  save. 
Just  east  of  Omaha. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton  Iowa 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth,  Cen- 
tury Parmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


Van  Kleeck's  Poland  Sale 

In  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  we  are  running  an  adver- 
tisement for  Mr.  G.  B.  Van  Kleeck,  who 
will  hold  a  sale  of  high  class  Poland- 
Chinas  at  Central  City,  Neb.,  on  October 
18.  This  offering  is  one  that  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  any  breeder  or  farmer 
who  is  in  the  market  for  a  first  class 
Poland-China  male  or  gilt  The  offering 
as  a  whole  will  consist  of  five  tried 
boars,  twenty-two  spring  boars,  two  tried 
sows  and  twenty-one  spring  gilts.  Three 
of  the  tried  boars  are  spring  yearlings 
and  the  other  two  are  fall  yearlings.  Two 
of  the  spring  yearlings  are  by  Black 
Giant  and  out  of  a  Mauw  bred  sow.  The 
other  spring  yearling  is  a  son  of  Long- 
fellow. Any  one  of  these  three  is  good 
enough  to  go  to  the  head  of  any  pure 
bred  herd.    The  fall  males  are  by  Long 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


You  can  fin3'  no  way  to  invest  your 
money  and  effort  so  profitably  as  In  the 
selection  and  use  of  a  rure-bred  Holstein 
sire  of  good  individuality.  In  a  few  years' 
time  you  can  grade  up  a  very  poor  herd  to 
a  profitable  basis. 

The  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station  has 
been  testing  a  herd  where  the  average  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  $41.65  per  cow 
in  four  years  by  the  use  of  a  pure-bred 
sire,  and  bv  testing  the  individual  cows  and 
disposing  of  the  poor  producers. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  P.  L.  Hough- 
ton,  Sec'y.     Box  179,   Brattleooro,  Vt. 


Fisher  of  Winside.  His  herd  numbers 
about  200  head,  representing  the  very 
best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  Mr. 
Fisher  has  always  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  Hampshire  affairs,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska Hampshire  association.  The  herd 
boars  in  service  in  his  herd  are  Dr.  Scott, 
one  of  the  very  best  boars  in  service  in 
the  state  and  the  sire  of  prize  winners, 
he,  himself,  being  never  defeated.  Other 
boars  in  service  are  Winside  Star  by 
Teddy  R.  B.  and  out  of  the  dam  Lady 
Morrison,  Tatro's  Messenger,  first  prize 
at  Nebraska  and  Sioux  City  fairs; 
Fisher's  King  5th,  first  and  champion  at 
Nebraska  and  first  at  Sioux  City.  The 
spring  pigs  this  year  are  sired  mostly  by 
Winside  Star  and  Long  John,  he  by  Gen- 
eral Allen.  Mr.  Fisher  will  have  a  bred 
sow  sale  on  March  18,  1914,  at  which  time 
he  will  sell  about  sixty  head  of  bred  sows. 
At  the  present  time  he  has  a  number  of 
very  choice  boars  for  sale.  If  you  are  in 
the  market  for  anything  of  this  kind, 
write  him  for  further  particulars,  men- 
tioning this  paper. 


Poland-China  Fall  Boars 

Any  one  wanting  a  strictly  first  class 
Poland-China  fall  male  will  make  no  mis- 
take in  getting  into  communication  with 
W.  A.  Lingford  of  Dannebrog,  Neb.  Mr. 
Lingford  is  offering  several  of  these  boars 
for  sale,  and  from  personal  observation 
we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  they  are 
absolutely  right  in  every  respect.  These 
boars  are  sired  by  D's  Monarch,  he  by 
Gold  Dust  Hadley;  Sampson,  a  son  of 
Pawnee  Lad;  and  Combination,  he  by 
Blue  Valley  Quality.  He  is  also  offering 
the  fourth  prize  junior  yearling  boar  at 
the  Nebraska  state  fair  this  year.  This 
boar  is  by  Revenue  Chief,  he  by  Blue 
Valley  Exception.  The  dam  of  this  boar 
was  sired  by  Big  Hadley.  If  you  are 
looking  for  an  outstanding  boar  to  go 
out  and  do  immediate  service,  here  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity.  Mr.  Lingford 
has  a  number  of  mighty  choice  spring 
males  that  he  is  also  offering  for  sale 
at  this  time.  They  are  the  big,  smooth 
kind,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  quality. 
Mr.  Lingford  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
winners  at  the  Nebraska  state  fair  this 
year,  having  the  grand  champion  sow, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  other  win- 
nersi  Write  him  for  information  as  to 
what  he  has  for  sale,  mentioning  this 
paper. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  Jams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DK.  B.  B.  DATII,  300  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Web. 
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Traction  Farming 
and  Traction  Engineering 

(G  asoline — Kerosene — Alcohol) 

SHOWS  HOW—  TELLS  WHY 

Gives  the  Latest  and  Best  on  Power  Farming 


By 

James  H.  Stevenson,  M.  E. 

Author  of  "Farm  Engines  and  How  to  Run 
Them,"  ''Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  Etc. 

330  Pages,  151  Illustrations,  Working  Dia- 
grams, 12mo,  Decorative  Cloth,  Stamped 
in  two  Colors.    Price  $1.50 

This  hook  is  issued  in  response  to 
an  urgent  demand  by  farmers  for  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  practical 
book.  It  explains  in  simple  lan- 
guage without  mathematics  or  tech- 
nical terms,  just  what  everybody 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  Trac- 
tion Farm  machinery  should  know. 


We  offer  you  this  book 
and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  one  year  for 

$2.00 


This  is  Exactly 
The  Book 
YouVe  Been 
Looking  For 

Part  I— Farm  Tractors. 

Part  II — Water  Supply  and  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Systems  for 
Farm  Homes. 
Part  III— The  Science  of  Threshing 
and  Types  of  Threshing 
Machines. 


We  offer  you  this  hook 
and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  one  year  for 

$2.00 


Shows  the  How  and  Tells  the  Why 

What  It  Tells  About  and  Why:  This  book  gives  you  what  you  want  in 
the  way  you  want  it,  and  is  written  so  you  can  understand.  It  treats  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner  all  there  is  to  know  of  Traction  Engineering. 
It  explains  all  about  the  operation  of  Gasoline  and  Oil  Traction  Engines; 
Pulling  Plows;  Threshing  Machines;  Farm  Pumping  Stations  and  Lighting 
Plants,  Etc.  Everything  is  clearly  described  and  explained  and  illustrated. 

Explains  the  principle  of  the  action  of  the  two  and  four-cycle  Gas  Engines.  Tells  about  Gas 
Engine  Cylinders  and  Pistons, — their  construction  and  care; — Valves;  Valve  Chambers;  Car- 
bureters; Spark  Coils;  Magnetos;  Dry  Batteries,  etc.  Explains  in  an  understanding  way  How  to 
Adjust  Valves;  how  to  test  for  the  best  grades  of  either  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Alcohol,  and 
also  How  to  Vaporize  either  of  these  liquid  fuels.  Tells  of  the  best  methods  of  Modern  Igni- 
tion, etc.  Describes  how  Storage  Batteries  used  for  ignition  purposes  are  constructed  and  how 
to  care  for  them  properly.  Gives  directions  how  to  charge  with  fluid  batteries  when  an  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Circuit  is  not  available;  describes  various  Cooling  Systems,  etc.,  etc.  Simple  rules 
are  given  for  figuring  the  horse  power  of  traction  engines;  the  various  systems  of  Lubrication 
are  described;  and  a  large  number  of  things  not  to  do  are  told  under  the  heading,  "Don'ts." 

We  offer  you  this  book  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  one  year  for  $2.00 
Address,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

Misunderstood 

One  morning  an  old  man  was 
busy  in  the  back'  yard  with  a  saw 
and  hatchet,  when  the  next-door 
neighbor  came  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  his  wife.  The  wife,  it 
seems  had  taken  a  severe  cold. 

"Goo.1  mornin',  Mr.  Smith,"  said 
the  next-door  woman.  "How  is 
Mrs.  Smith  this  mornin'?" 

"Jes'  about  the  same,"  answered 
the  aged  Mr.  Smith.  "She  didn't 
sleep  very  well  last  night." 

"Poor  dear!"  sympathetically  re- 
marked the  neighbor  woman.  "I 
s'pose  that's  her  coughin',  ain't  it?" 

"No,  it  ain't  her  coffin,"  testily 
replied  Smith,  still  keeping  his  eyes 
on  his  work-    "It's  a  hen  house!" 

Wisdom  of  Pat 

A  son  of  Erin  who  had  the  misfor- 
une  to  get  mixed  up  in  an  accident 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  a  hos- 
pital, where  it  was  found  that  his 
only  injury  was  a  slight  wound.  The 
house  surgeon  carefully  examined 
him,  after  which  he  thus  stated  the 
case  to  the  nurse: 

"As  subcutaneous  abrasion  is  not 
observable,  I  think  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  apprehend  tegumental  cicatri- 
zation of  the  wound.  What  do  you 
think  yourself?"  he  asked  Pat,  with 
a  mischievous  smile. 

"S  u  r  e,  doctor,"  replied  Pat, 
"you're  a  wonderful  thought  reader. 
You  took  the  very  words  out  of  my 
mouth.  I  was  just  going  to  say 
that" 

A  Problem*  in  Identity 

A  fishwife  entered  a  tramcar,  says 
the  Scottish  American,  and  thought 
she  recognized  another  passenger  as 
an  acquaintance.  Accordingly,  she 
bent  forward,  and  with  an  ingratiat- 
ing smile  said,  "That's  you,  isn't 
it?    I  hardly  kent  ye." 

"Aye,  that's  me,"  replied  the 
other,  "and  that's  you,  isn't  it?  How 
are  ye?" 

"Oh,  A'm  nae  that  bad,"  was  the 
reply. 

After  this  silence  ensued,  and  the 
first  speaker,  on  further  scrutiny,  be- 
came convinced  that  the  woman  op- 
posite was  not  an  acquaintance,  af- 
ter all.  Again  she  bent  forward,  and 
with  an  apologetic  smirk,  remarked, 
"But  that's  nae  you  at  a'!" 

"Nae,"  replied  the  other.  "It's  nae 
nane  o'  us!" 

His  Distinguishing  Mark 

One  day  a  big  city  bank  received 
the  following  message  from  one  of 
its   country   correspondents:  "Pay 
$2  5  to  John  Smith,  who  will  call  to-  ! 
day." 

The  cashier  became  suspicious 
when  a  cabman  assisted  into  the 
bank  a  drunken  "fare,"  who  shouted 
that  he  was  John  Smith  and  wanted 
some  money.  Two  clerks  pushed, 
pulled  and  piloted  the  boisterous  in- 
dividual into  a  private  room  away 
from  the  sight  and  hearing  of  regu- 
lar depositors.  The  cashier  wired 
the  country  bank: 

"Man  claiming  to  be  John  Smith 
is  here;  highly  intoxicated.  Shall  we 
await  identification?" 

The  answer  read:  "Identification 
complete.  Pay  the  money." — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 
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HAT  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  are  not  afraid  to  tackle 
the  big,  live  questions  that  are  before  the  people  of 
the  state  is  shown  by  the  program  prepared  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Congress  to  be  held  December 
10,  17,  18  and  19  at  Omaha.  Each  one  of  the  following  topics 
will  be  given  at  least  a  half  day  for  discussion:  The  rural  school 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer;  rural  credits,  which  will  be 
Klyen  an  afternoon  and  evening,  the  side  of  the  bankers  being 
taken  by  one  of  the  leading  bankers  of  the  country,  and  the  fann- 
ers to  be  represented  hy  a  member  of  the  commission  that  visited 
Europe;  CO-operatiOfl  versus  the  methods  of  the  centralised 
crOOmeries;  the  Nebraska  tax  commission,  w h if  h  will  bo  given 
a  full  day;  the  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Hoard  of  Agriculture,  which  will  be  discussed  by  T.  I*. 
Sturgess,  editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

We  want  the  views  of  our  readers  011  this  latter  subject, 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  011  the  matter,  no  matter 
f>n  which  «dde  of  the  question  you  may  be. 


Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Different 

Charlie,  aged  6,  asked  at  the  soda- 
water  counter  for  a  cone  of  ice 
cream.  The  clerk,  not  catching  his 
order,  asked,  "Do  you  want  two 
cones?" 

"I  want  two,"  said  Charlie,  "but 
I've  only  got  one  nickel." 

So  Much  for  Mamma 
Papa — I  hear  you  were  a  bad  girl 
tcday  and  had  to  be  whipped. 

Small  Daughter — Mamma  is  aw- 
ful strict.  If  I'd  a'tonown  she  used 
•to  be  a  school  teacher  I'd  a'told  you 
not  to  marry  her. 

How  it  Feels 
Little  Eleanor's  pretty  cousin 
vore  a  new  engagement  ring,  and 
the  budding  woman  regarded  the 
ring  and  the  giver  alike  with  rev- 
erent eyes.  One  night  when  the 
happy  man  had  been  invited  to 
Eleanor's  home  for  dinner.  Eleanor, 
unconsciously  gushing,  burst  forth 
«vith: 

"Oh,  Mr.  Blank,  do  please  tell  me. 
In  all  the  love  stories  I've  read  the 
men  propose  so  sudden.  When  it's 
coming  on  does  it — does  it  feel  any- 
thing like  a  sneeze?" 

A  Shocking  Word 

Geraldine  was  a  moaning  patient, 
and  her  twin  brother,  as  physician- 
in-chief,  was  dosing  her,  to  their 
supreme  delight,  when  their  mother 
chanced  to  observe  them.  Being  a 
Christian  Scientist,  she  told  them 
they  must  not  "play  sick" — they 
must  play  pleasant  games. 

A  few  days  later  Geraldine  ran 
to  her  mother,  shocked  and  horri- 
fied, exclaiming:  "Mother,  Gerald 
paid  an  awful  bad  word!" 

The  mother  turned  toward  the 
boy,  who  had  sulkily  followed  his 
sister,  and  who  now  sturdily  de- 
clared : 

"I  didn't!" 

"Yes,  he  did,  too,"  protested  the 
girl,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  sep- 
ulchral whisper.  "He  said  'doctor.'  " 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 

He  Fixed  Tilings 

"Say,  pop,  Johnnie  Burton's  go- 
ing to  have  a  party  nex'  week  an' 
he  said  he'd  invite  me.  An'  I  got 
to  take  a  present. " 

"A  present?    What's  that  for?" 

"It's  his  birthday.  All  the  kids 
lake  presents." 

Something  had  gone  wrong  at  the 
office  that  day  and  pop  wasn't  in  u 
good  humor. 

"That's  all  nonsense,"  he  de- 
clared. "Every  day  or  two  ICh  i 
present  here  ami  a  present  there. 
If  you  can't  go  to  a  party  without 
aklng  a  present  you  might  as  well 
i  tay  at  home." 

The  next  morning  pop  regretted 
his  hasty  words  and  tried  to  square 
matters. 

"George,"  lie  s;ild,  "there'H  a  nice 
present  for  your  friend  .lolmnle  in 
mv  overcoat  pocket.  You  ma>  take 
it  to  him." 

"TOO  la  to.  pop,"  said  George, 
Midly.  "I  licked  him  so  he  wouldn't 
Invite  mn." — National  Food  Maga- 
zine 
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Better  Creamery  Butter  Now  Demanded 

The  Quality  of  the  Cream  Used  Must  Be  Improved  if  the  Dairy  Industry  is  to  Thrive 
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s»  OR  the  last  few  weeks  extra  cream- 

Fery  butter  has  commanded  in  the 
market  a  premium  of  from  3  to 
3  V2  cents  a  pound  over  No.  1 
creamery  butter,  and  a  still  larger 
margin  over  No.  2  butter. 

The  demand  for  such  extra 
butter  has  been  sharp,  and  the  market  firm. 
The  demand  for  firsts  and  seconds  has  been 
slack  and  the  market  dull.  This,  taken  by  it- 
self, shows  that  there  is  a  sharp  increasing,  in- 
sistent demand  for  a  better  grade  of  butter. 

The  best  butter  is  used  exclusively  for  the 
table.  Families  are  becoming  more  and  more 
particular  about  the  quality  of  the  butter  they 
serve  at  the  table.  The  lower  grades  of  butter 
go  almost  exclusively  to  bakers  and 
confectioners. 

Householders  Are  Complaining 
A  fancy  package  is  no  longer 
taken  as  proof  that  the  contents 
have  a  fancy  quality.  The  past  sea- 
son has  been  a  hard  one  for  all  con- 
nected with  the  dairy  industry. 
There  has  been  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  cream,  and,  owing  to 
weather  conditions,  the  quality  of 
the  cream  delivered  at  creameries 
has  been  lower  than  usual,  and  as  a 
result  the  quality  of  butter  made  has 
not  been  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  the 
public  demands.  Householders  are 
complaining  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  first-class  creamery  butter  in 
the  local  markets. 

If  the  dairy  industry  is  to  main 
tain  its  position  in  the  commercial 
world,  the  quality  of  the  butter  that 
it  produces  must  be  improved.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  an  immense  stim- 
ulus will  be  given  to  the  trade  in 
artificial  butter.  The  public,  as 
soon  as  it  acquires  a  taste  for  arti- 
ficial butter  and  overcomes  its  nat- 
ural repugnance  to  it,  will  continue 
to  buy  it  because  it  is  constant  in 
quality,  is  sanitary  and  has  an  agree- 
able flavor.  The  creamery  men,  in 
order  successfully  to  meet  this  com- 
petition, must  improve  the  quality 
package  butter. 

Here  is  another  significant  fact: 
the  last  few  weeks  cargoes  of  Siberian  and  New 
Zealand  butter,  so  the  press  dispatches  state, 
arrived  in  New  York  harbor,  to  be  placed  upon 
the  market  as  soon  as  the  new  tariff  law  went 
into  effect.  The  present  dispatches  say  that 
this  butter  was  placed  in  New  York  at  an  ex- 
pense of  between  20  and  21  cents  a  pound,  and 
that  in  quality  it  compares  favorably  with  the 
creamery  butter  produced  in  this  country  Al- 
ready anents  of  the  industry  in  New  Zealand 
are  In  vestieating  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
coast  with  a  view  of  introducing  New  Zealand 
butter  there.     From   this   It  appears  that  un- 


less there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  creamery  butter  manufactured 
here,  the  "creameries  in  a  short  time 
will  have  to  meet  with  the  competition 
on  the  open  market,  afforded  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  butter.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  creameries  to  take  such  action 
as  will  insure  the  manufacture  of  butter  of  so 
high  a  quality  that  no  competition  may  be 
feared. 

Cream  Determines  Quality  of  Butter 

The  quality  of  the  butter  manufactured  de- 
pends in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  quality  of 
the  cream  received  at  the  creamery.  Good 
butter  cannot  be  made  from  poor  cream.  It 


The  Song  of  the  Silo 

The  man  with  the  silo  has  reason  to  laugh. 
His  partners — white  kafir,  the  cow  and  the  calf — 
Eeduce  his  farm  worries  by  far  more  than  half. 

The  man  with  the  silo,  he's  everything's  friend; 
Fat  hogs  and  slick  horses,  good  sheep  and  smart  hens, 
All  grow  to  perfection  in  silage  feed  pens 

Hard  times  take  to  cover;  hot  winds  pass  him  by, 
Calamity  shuns  him  and  smothers  its  cry — 
The  man  with  the  silo,  just  ask  aim  now,  why? 

Though  waiting  and  praying  for  long  delayed  rain. 
While  drouth  saps  the  cotton  and  withers  the  grain. 
The  man  with  the  sflo  goes  on  just  the  same. 

He  knows  the  old  standbys  have  wonderful  power 
To  live  on  just  ether  for  hour  and  hour; 
The  man  with  the  silo  needs  only  a  shower. 

For  milo  and  kafir  to  spring  up  and  grow, 
To  make  a  fine  ration  to  fill  his.  silo. 
The  man  with  the  silo;  this  man  you  should  -know. 

His  land  is  so  rich  and  so  prompt  to  mature. 
"When  others  have  failures  his  crops  are  quite  sure; 
The  man  with  the  silo — his  secret's  manure. 

His  debt's  but  a  shadow  and  interest's  but  play. 
His  mortgage  on  wings  appears  flying  away — 
The  man  with  the  silo — now  what  do  you  say? 

For  mother  and  baby  his  boy  and  his  girl — 
Let's  kiss  their  sioft  checks;  yes,  we  love  every  cuPl — 
The  man  with  the  silo,  the  best  In  the  world  ' 

— From   the   Prairie   \  1- 
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behooves  the  creamery  men  to  take  such  action 
as  will  exclude  rotten  cream  from  the  market, 
and  will  preclude  the  offering  of  such  cream 
by  the  cream  producer. 

There  are  three  different  parties  concerned 
in  thf  delivery  at.  the  creamery  of  a  high  qual- 
ity of  cream.  The  best  business  interests  of 
each  of  these  parties  demand  the  production 
and  offering  for  sale  only  of  cream  of  the  best 
quality.  These  three  parties  are  the  cream 
producer,  the  creamery  and  the  transportation 
companies.  Kach  has  Its  share  to  do  in  the 
■■wring  of  first-class  quality  of  cream,  and 
each  will  be  benefited  in  Its  business  by  tak- 
ing such  Bteps  as  will  secure  It.  Tuo  lhr>o  par 
ties  must  co-operate.    If  either  of  them  fnlls  In 


its  share  of  the  necessary  work,  the  work  of 
the  other  two  will  prove  futile. 

Duty  of  the  Cream  Producer 

The  cream  producer  must  take  better  care 
of  the  cream  until  the  time  at  which  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  transportation  company  or  to  the 
cream  receiving  station.  The  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  last  season  have  demonstrated 
that  setting  a  can  of  cream  in  a  tank  of  water 
is  not  sufficient  protection  against  deteriora- 
tion. The  cream  producer  will  have  to  do  one 
of  two  things — he  will  have  to  convert  his 
dairy  business  into  winter  dairying;  or,  if  he 
persists  in  summer  dairying,  will  have  to  put 
up  ice",  or  provide  some  device  for  keeping  the 
cream  at  a  low  temperature  during 
the  heated  season. 

He  cannot  be  expected  to  do  this 
unless  some  inducement  is  offered 
to  him  to  take  proper  care  of  his 
cream.  As  long  as  the  creameries 
pay  the  same  price  for  rotten  cream 
that  they  pay  for  prime  cream  the 
cream  producer  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  neglecting  to  take  proper  pre- 
caution to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  cream  that  he  produces.  As 
soon  as  the  creameries  adopt  the 
policy  of  paying  for  quality  rather 
than  quantity,  as  soon  as  they  pay 
all  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  good, 
and  pay  correspondingly  less  for 
poor  cream,  the  farmer  will  find  it 
to  his  financial  advantage  to  take 
care  of  his  cream.  If  he  resorts  to 
winter  dairying  instead,  meteoro- 
logical conditions  will  accomplish 
for  him  all  that  can  be  expected 
from  ice  during  the  heated  season. 

Cream  should  be  shipped  only  in 
refrigerator  cars  that  are  kepi  con- 
stantly and  properly  iced.  One  rail- 
way in  this  territory  on  its  main 
line  and  also  on  several  of  its  more 
important  branch  lines,  at  present 
transports  cream  only  in  refriger 
ator  cars.  Cream  that  is  shipped 
in  ordinary  ears  for  long  distances 
Of  necessity  undergoes  a  marked  deterioration 
In  transit,  and  some  measures  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  this  deterioration,  and  I  ho  n-fi  ic.  r 
ator  ear  Is  the  most  feasible  means  for  dolnjt 
this.  Unless  tin'  railways  of  their  own  notion 
take  this  matter  In  hand,  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  states  will  bo  lialde  to  tnke  more  dras- 
tic action  in  the  matter  than  would  he  neces- 
sary If  tile  railways  took  the  Initiative. 

The  law  in  Borne  of  the  slates  orders  that 
tho  railways  at  their  several  stations  make  adc 
quafe  provision  for  the  proper  protection  of 
cream  from  the  time  at  which  It  Is  received 
until  It.  Is  delivered  Into  tho  cars.  As  a  rule 
the  railways  Ignore  this  requirement  of  law, 
and  make  no  such  provision  a<  is  required.  If 
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the  best  quality  of  cream  is  to  be  delivered  at 
the  creamery,  the  transportation  companies 
must  handle  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
deterioration  in  quality  while  the  cream  is  in 
their  charge. 

There  are  at  present  in  operation  in  this 
territory  two  methods  for  gathering  cream 
known  as  the  direct  shipper  method  and  the 
cream  receiving  station  method.  It  is  only  with 
the  latter  method  that  the  duty  of  the  cream- 
ery becomes  prominent.  Adequate  .means 
should  be  provided  at  every  cream  receiving 
station  for  preserving  the  quality  of  the  cream 
received.  Every  cream  receiving  station  should 
adopt  some  method  for  keeping  the  received 
cream  at  a  low  temperature  so  as  to  prevent 
fermentation  until  such  time  as  it  is  delivered 
at  the  railway  station.  A  refrigerating  plant  at 
a  station  where  there  is  relatively  only  a  small 
amount  of  cream  received  would  be  too  expen- 
sive. The  securing  and  storing  of  ice  for  cool- 
ing purposes  seems  to  be  the  most  feasible 
method  for  such  small  receiving  stations. 

Prom  thesa  stations  cream  is  shipped  at  in- 
tervals.    In  the  meantime  it  is  received  and 


kept  in  a  back  room  without  any  protection 
against  summer  heat.  It  ferments,  deteriorates 
and  decomposes  with  frightful  rapidity  in  such 
places.  The  farmers'  cream  can,  no  matter  at 
what  temperature  it  may  be,  is  emptied  into  the 
receiving  can  that  already  holds  cream,  and  it 
is  mixed,  regardless  of  the  temperature  of  the 
mixed  elements.    This  hastens  deterioration. 

The  drayman  hauls  the  cream  from  the 
cream  receiving  station  to  the  railway  station. 
He  usually  hauls  at  the  time  that  it  is  most 
convenient  for  him.  It  may  stand,  and  fre- 
quently does,  six  hours  upon  the  platform  of  a 
railway  station  exposed  to  the  burning  heat 
of  a  summer  sun.  No  wonder  that  the  best 
quality  of  butter  cannot  be  made  from  such 
cream.  The  contract  with  the  drayman  should 
be  such  as  will  require  him  to  deliver  the 
cream  at  the  railway  station  at  such  a  time  as 
will  permit  its  being  loaded  immediately  into 
the  car.  This  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  the 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  cream. 

This  practice  of  the  drayman,  unfortunately 
is  not  confined  to  those  stations  that  receive  a 
small  quantity  of  cream.    It  applies  to  all  sta- 


tions, and  the  deterioration  of  cream  upon  the 
railway  platforms  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  sun, 
seriously  affects  the  quality  of  butter  that  is 
to  be  produced  from  it. 

This  is  a  matter  for  all  persons  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  to  take 
seriously  in  hand.  Unless  the  quality  of  cream- 
ery butter  is  improved,  the  door  will  be  opened 
both  to  the  domestic  competition  of  artificial 
butter,  and  into  the  competition  of  imported 
butter.  Every  person  interested  in  the  dairy 
industry  will  be  affected  by  whatever  action 
each  of  the  three  parties  mentioned  may  take. 
Of  this,  however,  all  parties  may  be  assured: 
Unless  adequate  action  is  taken  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  industry  throughout  this 
territory,  drastic  legislative  action  may  be  ex- 
pected at  no  distant  date.  Common  commer- 
cial insight  should  lead  each  of  the  three  par- 
ties mentioned  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  quality  in  cream  in 
order  that  from  such  cream  the  highest  possible 
quality  of  butter  may  be  manufactured,  which 
will  meet  and  supply  the  present  growing,  in- 
sistent demand. 


City  Markets  Want  Mules  of  Large  Size 

Proper  Breeding  and  Right  Feeding  of  Colts  Produce  the  Kind  of  Animal  in  Demand 


F  RECENT  years  mar- 
ket demands  have  pop- 
ularized the  big  mule. 
Not  long  ago  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  counted  his 
thousand  -  pound  mule 
of  ample  scale  to  ful- 
fill all  of  his  requirements  in  har- 
ness, and  likewise  to  please  the 
buyer's  eye.  In  traveling  through 
the  upper  Missouri  valley  states  to- 
day one  is  surprised  at  the  number 
of  thir-teen-hundred-pound  mules  in 
evidence;  in  fact,  a  mule  which  does 
not  weigh  at  least  twelve  hundred  is 
quite  rare  and  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  with  favor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  cause 
for  this  increase  in  size  in  our  long- 
eared,  much  scorned  hybrids.  Many 
a  thousand-pound  mule  has  worked 
beside  a  sixteen  or  seventeen  hun- 
dred-pound horse  throughout  the 
crop  season  and  done  his  share  with 
less  complaining  than  his  comrade. 
Mule  teams  of  this  size  have  often 
broken  heavy  doubletrees  in  attempt- 
ing to  start  heavy  loads.  In  fact, 
there  are  but  few  places  on  the  farm 
where  a  mule  of  this  size  does  not 
prove  to  be  master  of  the  situation, 
and  he  certainly  can  be  kept  on  less 
feed  than  one  half  again  as  large. 

Production  Governed  by  Demand 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  why  demand  is  so 
keen  for  the  large  size.  There  is 
really  but  one  place  to  lay  the  blame 
(or  credit,  as  the  case  may  be)  and 
that  is  to  the  city  demand.  Town 
markets  determine  what  the  pro- 
ducer shall  bring  forth  as  surplus 
stock.  .Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  buyers  have  scoured  the  fer- 
tile agricultural  sections  tributary  to 
them.  Naturally,  they  have  sought 
good  mules,  but  they  had  to  be  large 
to  command  top  figures.  The  sugar 
and  cotton  fields  of  the  south  need 
them  big.  The  Standard  Oil  com- 
pany carries  standing  orders  with 
many  buyers  for  big  mules  of  the 
right  kind.    Innumerable  other  con-> 
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Second  Prize  at  Des  Moines,  1913,  Aged  7  Years,  Weight  1900  Pounds 
Man  in  Picture  is  Six  Feet  One  and  One-Half  Inches  Tall 


Champion   Mule   at  Des  Moines,    1912   and   1913,   Aged   5  Years, 
Weight  1,625  Pounds 


cerns  are  ever  after  the  big,  heavy- 
boned  mule  of  ample  quality.  Many 
orders  have  been  filled  for  this  class 
of  mule  to  be  shipped  to  other  farm- 
ing communities.  Large  land  own- 
ers, realizing  that  such  motive  power 
furnishes  an  unhurtable  goal  for  the 
hired  man's  wrath  and  carelessness, 
are  buying  many. 

Without  doubt,  you  can  get  a 
mule  too  large  for  usefulness,  al- 
though they  are  never  too  large  to 
suit  the  market,  providing  they  are 
good  otherwise.  A  clumsy  mule  is 
like  a  clumsy  horse  or  a  clumsy  man, 
and  his  labor  is  performed  under  a 
handicap. 

Comparison  of  Two  Types 
The  accompanying  illustration  of 
the  brown  mule  illustrates  this 
point.  This  is  a  7-year-old  mare 
mule,  which  weighed  1,900  pounds, 
shown  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  in 
1913.  She  was  heavy-middled, 
droop-backed  and  awkward  in  her 
limbs,  though  shown  sound.  The 
white  mule  is  a  5-year-old,  weighing 
1,625  pounds.  He  has  been  cham- 
pion at  Des  Moines  for  two  years. 
By  noticing  closely,  one  detects  that 
he  is  possessed  of  worlds  of  quality. 
His  dam  is  reputed  to  have  been 
half  Arabian,  weighing  300  pounds. 
He  is  active  and  gets  around  much 
better  than  the  large  brown  mule. 
Judges  of  renown  have  viewed  this 
mule,  and  it  is  their  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  he  is  the  best  ever  seen. 
Though  his  head  and  ears  are  small, 
he  is  extra  good  in  his  top  line  and 
in  his  limbs  and  feet.  Aside  from 
small  caps  on  the  point  of  each 
hock,  he  is  absolutely  sound.  He 
was  placed  above  the  brown  mule  in 
the  aged  class  at  Des  Moines,  and 
rightfully  so,  although  he  lacks  300 
pounds  of  carrying  as  much  scale  as 
she  possesses. 

A  lesson  in  photography  may  be 
gleaned  from  these  two  pictures. 
The  white  mule  stands  very  poorly. 
His  front  legs  look  to  be  too  xa. 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  ELEVEN) 


How  to  Move  Farm  and  Household  Goods 


Wisdom  Gleaned  from  the  Experiences  of  Three  Corn-Belt  Farmers  Who  Moved  Out  West 


The  Middle  West,  Where  the  Lister  is  a  Most  Useful  Implement 


T  IS  no  little  thing  to 
pry  one's  self  and 
family  loose  from 
neigh  borhood  ties, 
from  true  and  tried 
friends  and  loving 
and  loved  relatives, 
and  settle  for  the  rest  of  one's  life 
in  a  new  locality  among  strangers, 
perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Even  given  the  most'thoughtful  con- 
sideration, it  is  an  expensive  experi- 
ence. From  any  slant  through  which 
one  can  approach  the  subject,  he 
cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  facing  a 
proposition  that  should  receive  seri- 
ous forethought.  Serious  as  it  is, 
however,  there  is  a  surprisingly 
small  per  cent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  spend  their  full  allotment 
of  years  in  one  locality.  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  it  is  seri- 
ous enough,  but  it  takes  on  added 
significance  when  one  has  thor- 
oughly established  himself  in  his  life 
work  and  taken  unto  himself  family 
responsibilities  and  property  inter- 
ests, and  especially  if  one's  life  work 
and  property  interests  lie  along  the 
line  of  well-bred  stock  to  which  the 
whole  family  is  strongly  attached. 
When  the  determination  is  once 
made,  however,  about  the  first  ques- 
tion that  must  be  decided  is  whether 
or  not  to  sell  everything  and  de- 
pend on  an  entirely  new  equipment 
purchased  at  the  point  of  the  new 
location  or  to  charter  an  emigrant 
car  and  take  the  most  cherished 
along. 

Chartering  a  Car 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  and  two  of  his 
neighbors  decided  on  changing  from  their  na- 
tive location  near  the  Kansas-Nebraska  state 
line  to  the  Boise  valley. 

After  •  careful  investigation  we  decided  to 
charter  a  car  apiece  and  load  as  much  of  our 
property  as  possible.  Kansas  City  rate  on  emi- 
grant cars  was  $100.  This  made  allowance  for 
each  car  to  be  loaded  with  ten  tons  of  property 
and  a  man  to  accompany  each  car.  All  weight 
in  excess  of  20,000  pounds  was  subject  to  a 
BO  cents  per  one  hundred  added  charge.  The 
cars  were  weighed  at  some  point  enroute,  and 
if  one  had  more  than  his  ten  tons  he  had  to 
make  his  reckoning  before  he  was  permitted  to 
unload. 

Among  the  conditions  specified  In  the  con- 
tract, ten  head  of  animals  Is  the  maximum  al- 
lowance for  each  emigrant  car  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  feed  and  grain  for  seeding  the  first 
year.     No  brand  new,    unused    machinery  or 


In  This  Altitude,  Over  3,000  Feet,   One   Had    Better    Forget  Corn 


We  Made  it     Point  to  see  thai  Our  Stock  Was  in  Thrifty  Condition 
as  a  Preparation  for  Our  Journey 
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vehicles  or  furniture  a"e  allowed.  One  must  at 
least  hitch  to  his  vehicle  and  run  it  through  a 
mudhole  or  otherwise  furnish  proof  of  its  hav- 
ing been  used.  It  is  pretty  risky  to  disregard 
the  stipulations  of  the  contract,  as  one  can  find 
plenty  in  this  western  country  whose  disregard 
cost  them  dearly.  The  dealers  in  this  country 
are  a  crafty  lot  and  their  Interests  in  selling  im- 
plements prompt  them  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
put  the  railroad  people  wise  to  any  of  tli.se 
little  Items  that  might  be  overlooked  by  the 
railroad  people  themselves. 

Certificates  of  Health  for  Animals 

In  Homo  states  provisions  are  mad.,  exact- 
lug  the  exhibiting  of  a  bill  of  health  which 
cert  Hies  to  the  good  health  of  the  animals. 
This  inspection  must  be  made  by  a  regularly 
appointed  inspector  before  the  freight  agent  Is 
allowed  to  bill  the  car  out.  This  Is  a  wise  pro- 
vision, as  most  states  require  Mich  certificates 
before  allowing  the  cars  to  unload,  and  if  the 
certificate  Ik  not  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading 
the  car  is  held  up  for  such  inspection  at  hoiiio 


Land  as  Innocent  of  Water  as  the  Sahara  Itself 


point  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  state  in  which  its  objective  point 
is  located. 

What  to  Take  Along 
After  one  has  found  out  the  con- 
ditions which  the  state  laws  and 
the  railroads  exact  of  him,  the  next 
question  that  follows  is  relative  to 
what  is  to  his  own  best  interests  to 
load  into  the  car  from  the  stand- 
point of  use  and  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, all  intermountain  valleys 
are  pre-eminently  fruit  and  hay- 
growing  localities.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  one  going  from  the 
middle  west,  where  the  lister  is  a 
most  useful  implement,  would  not 
want  to  take  a  lister  with  him  to 
the  western  slope  of  the  great  Rocky 
mountain  watershed,  and  yet  such 
impractical  freight  is  not  so  unusual 
as  one  might  think.  Corn  planters, 
however,  are  coming  into  some  use 
in  this  particular  part  of  the  west. 
The  altitude  of  one's  intended  loca- 
tion has  a  determining  influence  on 
the  crop-growing  possibilities.  In 
this  altitude,  when  one's  location  is 
over  3,000  feet,  he  had  better  for- 
get corn.  By -acquainting  himself 
with  current  values  of  implements, 
grain  and  live  stock  in  his  objec  tive 
locality  the  emigrant  can  often  save 
the  price  of  his  car  in  shipping  that 
which  will  sell  for  the  highest  pii  e, 
even  if  he  has  no  use  for  it  himself. 
Secure  Parking  Important 
The  big  issue  of  the  proposition, 
however,  confronts  the  emigrant  in  the  dividing 
and  packing  of  the  goods  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  in  utilizing  the  space  available.  It 
is  safest  to  insist  on  as  roomy  a  car  as  possible. 
In  our  case  we  were  provided  with  throe  largo 
furniture  cars.  We  found  H  to  <>nr  greatest 
advantage  to  pack  the  heavy  machinery  and 
vehicles  closely  In  the  bottom  of  one  end  of 
the  car  and  then  we  poured  loose  corn  over 
them  until  they  were  well  nested  and  covered, 
then  the  heaviest  of  the  boxrd-up  stuff  on  top 
nf  this,  with  the  lightest  of  all  nearest  the  lop 
of  the  car,  all  of  which  was  securely  partitioned 
off  to  insure  It  from  being  Jarred  loose  and 
falling  Into  the  part  reserved  for  the  Htock. 

For  the  horses,  we  fastened  a  strong  pole  se- 
curely across  the  cur  high  enough  for  the 
horses'  breasts  to  butt  against  In  case  of  a  snd- 
den  jerk  of  tin-  car.  Wo  headed  the  horses  to 
Hie  end  rather  than  to  (be  Hide  ..I  the  car.  While 
the  matured  horses  did  not  seem  to  care  to  lie 
down  we  crated  one  colt  up  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  not  permit  It  to  Ho  down,  with  the  PI  "It 
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The  University  of  Wisconsin  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  weekly  health 
service  somewhat  after  the  plan  em- 
ployed by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
the  column  headed  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans. 


A  New  York  dairyman  traced  the 
milk  from  his  farm,  where  it  netted 
him  2%  cents  a  quart  to  the  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York,  where 
it  brought  2  0  cents  a  glass,  four 
glasses  to  the  quart.  The  producers 
of  milk  for  the  city  of  New  York 
have  some  work  before  them  if 
they  propose  to  get  an  equitable 
price  for  their  product. 


An  American  consul  on  the  east 
African  coast  reports  that  a  resident 
of  his  district  desired  to  receive 
catalogues  on  general-purpose  plows. 
The  plows  desired  are  to  be  drawn 
by  one  donkey  or  one  bullock.  Since 
these  draft  animals  are  of  light 
weight  the  plows  should  be  corre- 
spondingly light.  Those  weighing 
from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  are  pref- 
erable. They  should  be  strong  in 
material  and  structure  and  reason- 
able in  price. 


The  young  people  of  the  farm 
should  be  trained  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  judgment  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  farm  life.  The  best 
way  in  which  to  train  them  is  to 
take  them  into  consultation.  Let 
them  feel  that  their  judgment  is 
worth  something  and  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  make  it  worth  something. 
It  will  give  them,  as  no  other  method 
can  give  them,  a  notion  of  the  dig- 
nity and  value  of  good  judgment  in 
farm  operation. 


Select  Seed   Potatoes  Now 

October  throughout  most  of  this 
territory  is  the  time  for  harvesting 
potatoes.  Seed  potatoes  should  be 
selected  at  harvest  time.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  select  seed 
of  the  right  type,  and  the  tubers  so 
selected  should  give  evidence  of 
vigor  and  vitality.  It  is  easier  to 
select  seed  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other.  Tubers  have  been  thrown 
out  and  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground  where  a  simple  glance  will 
reveal  the  qualities  most  desired. 

Potatoes  intended  for  seed  should 
not  be  stored  with  the  general  crop. 
The  best  manner  in  which  they  can 
be  handled  is  to  ship  them  at  once 
to  the  nearest  cold  storage  plan', 
and  have  them  stored  in  darkness  at 
an  average  temperature  of  not  more 
than  thirty-four  degrees,  with  a 
moisture  content  in  the  surrounding 
air  of  not  less  than  sixty  degrees  of 
saturation  capacity.  This  will  pre- 
serve their  full  vigor  and  will  pre- 
vent either  shrinking  or  sprouting 
until  such  time  as  they  are  needed 
for  planting.  The  expense  involve:! 
by  this  method  of  keeping  seed  po- 
tatoes will  be  doubly  repaid  in  the 
vigor  of  productiveness  in  the  crop 
they  produce. 

New  Plan  for  Cheap  Money 

Representative  Hulings  has  intro- 
duced in  congress  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  cheap  loans  for 
farmers.  It  provides  that  the  farm- 
ers of  any  district  within  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles  from  the  central  point 
may  form  a  stock  association  "with 
not  less  than  $25,000  capital.  The 
stock  has  a  par  value  of  $100  per 
share.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  capital 
;  tock  must  be  paid  in  cash,  and  for 
the  balance  notes  must  be  given  by 
the  subscribers,  and  these  notes  must 
bt>  fully  secured  by  mortgages  upon 
the  subscribers'  real  estate.  In  no 
case  shall  the  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage exceed  one-half  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  land.  The  government, 
through  trustees  holds  these  mort- 
gages and  notes1  as  security  for  the 
money  that  it  advances.  Three  per 
cent  government  bonds  are  issued 
and  sold  to  provide  money  for  loans. 
The  government  deposits  with  the 
association  thus  organized  the  full 
face  value  of  its  stock,  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  the  association  loans 
this  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
to  its  stock  subscribers. 

These  loans  may  be  repaid  either 
j  in  lump  form  at  any  time  within 
twenty  years,  or  the  payments  may 
he  so  arranged  that  the  low  rate  of 
interest,  together  with  a  certain  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan,  may 
be  paid  each  year. 

These  associations  will  operate  on 
a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that 
upon  which  the  Building  ,  and  Loan 
associations  are  operating.  The  ex- 
pense of  administration  will  be  prac- 
1  tically  nothing.  It  is  claimed  that 
under  this  plan  each  association 
■with  a  capital  stack  of  $25,000  may 
have  the  use  of  $24,890  for  twenty 
years  at  an  average  interest  rate  of 
3.8  per  cent.  If  there  is  an  annual 
payment  of  6  per  cent  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  this  will  pay  both  debt 
and  interest  in  twenty  years,  and 
will  accumulate  in  the  treasury  of 
the  association  $13,965,  a  sum  equal 
to  51  per  cent  of  the  sum  borrowed. 


If  the  sum  borrowed  was  for  twenty 
years,  at  a  rate  of  6  per  cent  interest, 
there  would  be  $29,868  paid  during 
that  time  in  interest  alone. 

This  matter  of  securing  cheap 
loans  for  farmers  is  being  seriously 
r  ratated  and  will  probably  occupy 
considerable  attention  at  the  next 
session  of  congress.  In  order  that 
congress  may  take  intelligent  action 
upon  the  matter,  it  is  desired  that 
farmers  submit  their  opinion  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  measure  as 
this.  This  paper  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  its  subscribers  with 
reference  to  this  matter. 

A  Suggestion  for  Silo  Users 

One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  a 
more  universal  use  of  the  silo  is 
found  in  the  expense  involved  in 
purchasing  silo  filling  machinery. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  that  will  ef- 
fectually do  away  with  the  hin- 
drance. Let  the  threshermen  add  an 
ensilage  cutter  of  sufficient  power 
and  stability  to  their  threshing  out- 
fit, and  then  when  the  threshing 
season  is  over  let  them  go  from  farm 
to  farm  and-fill  the  silos  at  so  much 
per  silo,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
silo.  This  will  relieve  the  silo  owner 
of  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  par. 
owner  in  silo  filling  machinery. 

This  suggestion  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  co-operative  thresh- 
ing outfits  that  are  multiplying  so 
rapidly  throughout  this  territory. 
The  farmers  should  join  together 
and  purchase  a  complete  outfit  for 
their  threshing.  They  would  save 
money  by  this  method,  and  have  the 
added  advantage  of  getting  their 
threshing  done  when  they  want  it 
done.  Each  of  such  co-operative 
companies  might  add  an  ensilage 
cutter  to  their  outfit. 

If  this  plan  could  be  generally 
adopted,  it  would  hasten  a  wider 
use  of  the  silo  throughout  this  en- 
tire territory. 

The  last  season  has  shown  the 
necessity  of  the  silo;  any  season  will 
demonstrate  its  economy.  Let  the 
fanners  take  this  matter  seriously 
in  mind  in  preparation  for  the  next 
season. 

Ponds  for  Storing  Water 

Kansas  is  going  to  have  a  "pond 
week."  Governor  Hodges  will  set 
some  week,  probably  in  November, 
for  this  purpose.  The  object  is  for 
every  farmer  whose  land  lies  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  adaptable 
to  the  purpose  to  build  a  pond  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  the  water 
that  runs  off  after  heavy  storms. 
For  every  such  pond  constructed  in 
Kansas  there  will  be  a  reduction 
made  by  the  assessor  in  the  assessed 
value  of  the  land.  The  amount  of 
the  reduction  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  pond  and  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  constructed.  The 
state  will  furnish  engineers  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  requisite  tech- 
nical advice  to  farmers  that  propose 
to  build  such  ponds. 

Where  possible,  the  water  of  such 
ponds  may  be  available  for  irrigating 
lands  upon  lower  levels.  It  will 
also  be  invaluable  for  use  by  live 
stock  during  dry  seasons. 

Such  a  pond  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  growing  of  fish  for 
food.  There  are  several  such  ponds 
at  present  in  the  Republican  valley 


in  the  state  of  Nebraska.  The 
amount  of  food  that  they  supply  to 
their  owners  makes  them  an  inval- 
uable investment. 

Many  farms  throughout  the  Mis- 
souri valley  have  a  topography  that 
will  permit  the  building  of  such 
ponds  at  slight  expense.  They  will 
have  a  tremendous  economic  sig- 
nificance, if  properly  constructed 
and  properly  cared  for.  There  is  no 
reason  why  every  state  might  not 
grow  within  its  own  borders  all  of 
its  fish  food.  Every  county  might 
in  this  way  provide  fish  for  all  its 
inhabitants.  This  fact  would  prove 
to  be  not  only  a  revenue  producer 
for  the  owners  of  the  pond,  but 
would  have  a  decided  influence  in 
reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  an 
experiment  well  worth  trying  in  any 
locality.  The  benefit  will  far  ex- 
ceed the  expense. 

Of  course,  care  must  be  exercised 
in  constructing  such  a  pond,  espe- 
cially in  washy  soil.  Adequate 
measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  water  from  them  by 
seepage.  Such  a  pond,  well  built, 
will  last  indefinitely. 

Butter  at  a  Dollar  a  Pound 

This  is  no  dream;  it's  a  fact. 
Ipswich  farms,  in  Massachusetts, 
are  making  such  butter  and  are 
actually  selling  it  at  such  a  price. 
It  goes  like  hot  cakes.  The  entire 
product  is  so  sold,  and  that  there  is 
plenty  of  demand  for  such  butter  is 
shown  by  the  large  waiting  list  of 
"would-be"  purchasers. 

This  should  be  ample  proof  to  all 
creamery  men  that  there  is  ample 
market  at  advance  prices  for  first- 
class  butter.  The  public  demands 
an  appetizing,  sanitary  butter  for 
table  use.  The  methods  employed 
at  Ipswich  farms  guarantee  these 
qualities  in  the  butter  they  offer 
for  sale. 

The  milk  at  Ipswich  farms,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  from  the  cows,  is 
clarified,  passes  directly  from  the 
clarifier  to  a  separator,  both  of 
which  machines  are  run  by  elec- 
tricity, and  the  cream  from  the  sep- 
arator runs  directly  into  a  vat  sur- 
rounded by  iced  water,  which  keeps 
it  at  a  low  temperature  until  time 
for  ripening  arrives.  Then  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  to  the  desired 
point  for  the  ripening.  The  riper 
cream  then  passes  to  a  combined 
churn  and  butter  worker,  and  this 
quality  of  butter  is  produced.  It  is 
then  wrapped  in  a  fancy,  sanitary 
package,  each  package  containing 
two  one-half-pound  packages  sep- 
arately wrapped.  Utmost  sanitary 
precautions  are  observed  through- 
out the  entire  process. 

The  public  is  hungry  for  such 
butter  in  such  a,  way.  There  is  not 
a  creamerjr  in  the  land  that  might 
not  produce  such  butter  if  proper 
precautions  were  observed  and 
proper  methods  employed. 

The  welfare  of  the  dairy  industry 
depends  upon  its  being  managed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  only  the 
highest  quality  of  product. 

If  sucfl  butter  is  to  be  made,  the 
care  and  the  precaution  required 
must  begin  with  the  cream  producer, 
and  be  carefully  and  minutely  ob- 
served throughout  the  entire  process 
of  manufacture. 


The  Lfficiency  Test 

The  dairy  commissioner  of  Min- 
esota,  in  his  annual  report,  states 
iat  the  co-operative  creameries  of 
he  state  have  gained  only  17.64  per 
ent  in  numbers  since  1906,  while 
lie  number  of  non-co-operative 
reamerles  has  gained  during  the 
ame  period  4  2.1  per  cent. 

The  reason  for  this  relative  in- 
rease  for  numbers  in  non-co-opera- 
[ve  creameries  Is  not  far  to  seek, 
he  man  or  the  company  that  has 
loney    Invested    in    an  enterprise 

II  give  that  enterprise  better 
usiness  management  than  can 
rdinarily  be  secured  from  a  mana- 
er  who  has  no  such  financial  in- 
vests at  stake.  It  is  merely  a  ques- 
ion  of  efficient  business  manage- 
ient. 

If  any  co-operative  enterprise  is 
j  thrive,  it  must  have  as  efficient 
usiness  management  as  any  pri- 
ately  owned  enterprise  can  secure, 
he  co-operative  principle  is  right. 
:  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
emands  of  economic  law.  Tt  can- 
ot  fail  except  through  inefficient 
usiness  management.  Whenever  a 
^-operative  enterprise  fails,  the  rea- 
3n  for  the  failure  will  inevitably 
e  with  the  management.  Effi- 
iency  is  the  only  test. 

Every  co-operative  enterprise 
mst  make  thorough,  efficient  busi- 
ess  management  its  first  require- 
lent.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  suc- 
jss  of  the  enterprise  will  be  im- 
aired. 


nportance  of  Good  Roads 

The  necessity  for  good  roads  is 
rowing  more  urgent  each  year  as 
irm  improvements  and  farm  pro- 
uction  increase.  High-priced  lands 
ill  for  a  higher  yield  per  acre  and 
igher  prices  for  the  crops  than  pre- 
ailed  under  old-time  low  land 
rices.  All  these  changes  which  in- 
uence  to  larger  production  very 
aturally  call  the  attention  of  the 
trmer  to  the  need  for  cheaper, 
isier  and  quicker  means  of  trans- 
ortation  to  the  local  markets  and 
illroad  shipping  points. 

The  old  mud  wagon  road  that  all 
irmers  must  encounter  in  getting 
ny  place  off  the  farm  is  the  great 
andicap  in  the  matter  of  market 
elivery  of  the  farm  produce,  and 
ill  continue  to  be  until  there  is 
)me  system  of  public  road  improve- 
lent  that  will  apply  to  the  roads 
iroughout  the  country. 

There  can  be,  and  there  is,  great 
nprovement  in  some  localities 
here  the  farmers  and  road  users 
ave  formed  neighborhood  clubs, 
ad  each  assumes  the  responsibility 
t  keeping  a  certain  section  of  the 
ubllc  road  convenient  to  his  farm 
i  repair  and  free  from  mud-hobs, 
ogged  ditches,  etc.  The  frequent 
arrowing,  scraping  and  dragging  of 
le  roads,  as  they  may  seem  to  de- 
iand  It,  has  brought  public  roads 
"om  an  Impassable  into  a  very  good 
DDdltion  in  good  weather. 

Improved  roadbtsds  are  just  now 
elng  considered  In  earnest  by  the 
irming  classes  over  the  western 
rairle  states.  Within  the  next  few 
ears  this  subject,  will  be  discussed 
1  every  township,  in  f-very  county, 
l  every  state,  that  is  engaged  to 
By  extent  In   agricultural  produc- 


tion. Time  is  money  and  labor  isl 
money,  and  the  people  are  awaken-  | 
ing  to  an  estimate  of  these  things 
for  just  what  they  are  worth.  Be- 
sides, the  amusement-loving  people 
who  use  the  auto  as  a  pleasure  de- 
vice want  good,  hard  roads  and  must 
have  them. 

The  public  highway  agitation  is 
demanding  government,  state, 
county  and  township  appropriation 
for  the  construction  of  better  roads, 
and  when  the  people  become  inter- 
ested from  a  belief  that  good  roads 
will  save  them  money,  we  will 
have  good  roads.  This  condition  is 
now  near  at  hand.  Transportation 
is  becoming  more  rapid.  The  old- 
time  ox  team  would  not  compare 
well  with  the  automobile,  street  car 
and  overland  freight  and  passenger 
trains.  The  farmer  must  have  a 
good,  solid  roadbed  on  which  to  haul 
his  farm  produce  to  these  rapid- 
transit  means  of  transportation,  rail- 
road depots,  etc. 

This  is  all  coming.  The  entire 
country  is  stirred  up  over  this  sub- 
ject, and  public  road  conventions 
are  being  held  all  over  the  country. 
The  people  are  interested;  every- 
body, in  fact,  is  saying  a  good  word 
for  better  roads. 


Chicago  School  of  Agriculture 

There  is  a  plan  under  way  to  es- 
tablish an  agricultural  colloge  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  This  educational 
enterprise  is  recommended  by  promi- 
nent city  educators,  and  will  be  de- 
signed with  a  capacity  for  500  stu- 
dents, who  will  be  furnished  dormi- 
tories and  every  convenience  for 
boarding  and  living  on  the  grounds. 
Living  apartments  will  be  necessary 
for  those  who  come  from  other  parts 
of  the  state.  It  will  be  a  state  in- 
stitution authorized  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

There  are  in  the  plan  three  depart- 
ments, agricultural,  domestic  science 
and  industrial.  The  use  of  farm  im- 
plements and  the  repair  of  these  will 
be  a  feature  that  will  come  under 
the  industrial  department.  There 
is  reported  a  very  marked  inclina- 
tion among  the  teachers  of  the  city 
schools,  of  Chicago  to  study  agricul- 
ture in  many  of  Its  varied  branches. 
Especially  is  horticulture  being  dis- 
cussed as  a  need  among  the  teach- 
ers and  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools. 

The  tendency  all  over  the  country 
is  to  own  land.  Even  a  very  small 
tract  of  land  in  or  near  a  town  or 
city  is  the  desire  of  almost  every 
city  man  and  woman  of  the  present 
time.  This  is  made  manifest  by  the 
Interest  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
are  taking  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  studies.  The  demand  for  the  agri- 
cultural college  In  tho  large  city  In 
not  strange  or  astonishing  when  mm 
views  the  daily  press  In  Its  attitude 
toward  agricultural  encouragement. 
Almost  every  publication  in  the 
country  is  voicing  agricultural  senti- 
mcrit,  Is  expri'ssinic  approval  of  agri- 
cultural promotion,  and  Ik  endorsing 
co-operative  BMMttTM  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 


The  University  of  Illinois    has  n 
new  farmers'  convention  ball  wlil'li 
will  serve  a  multitude  of  tisen  and 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  con 
venlenceH    afforded    bv    tho  In*Htu 
tlon. 


We  Have  Told 
15,000  Girls  and  Women 
How  to  Make  Money 
This  Year 

Not  by  canvassing  or  being  agents: 
not  by  getting  subscriptions  for 
The  Ladies'1  Home  Journal,  but  in 
scores  of  ways  unknown  to  the 
average  person  and  by  staying  right 
at  home. 

Two  women  do  nothing  else  on 
The  Ladies'*  Home  Journals  edi- 
torial force  but  just  put  themselves 
into  the  positions  of  other  women 
who  want  to  make  money  and  don't 
know  how,  and  then  tell  them  what 
they  can  do  and  how  they  can  do  it. 

It  is  a  regular  personal  service  that  we  have 
back  of  The  Ladies^  Home  Journal  and  at  the 
free  disposal  of  any  reader  or  subscriber.  It 
is  called  "What  Can  IDo?"  Bureaus,  and 
15,000  girls  and  women  wrote  to  it  this  year 
and  were  answered:  not  in  print  or  in  the 
magazine,  but  in  direct,  personal,  confiden- 
tial and  helpful  letters  by  mail. 

For  years  we  have  been  findingout  how  clever 
girls  and  women  have  made  money  in  unus- 
ual ways,  and  this  information,  bought  and 
paid  for,  we  pass  on  to  others  without  charge. 
A  booklet,  "The  Story  of  600,000  Invisible 
Hands," tellssomethingabouttliis service.  A 
postal-card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  my 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  1 5  cents  a  copy. 


Tin.  Curtis  pwm  ismino  company 

INDKPKNDKNCK  SQUAKK 
PHli.AUl  I.PM1A,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE  TR I N I  DAD-  LAKE-ASPHALT 


Lake  asphalt  are 
put  there  to  stay. 


Just  as  oil  in  harness-leather  makes  it 
pliable  and  keeps  it  from  cracking,  so  the 
natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  preserve 
Genasco  Roofing  against  the  drying-out  of 
wind  and  weather. 

The  oils  of  Trinidad 
put  there  by  Nature — and 
The  oils  in  roofings  made  of  substitutes  for 
natural  asphalt  are  put  there  by  man — and 
they  soon  dry  out. 

Genasco  lastingly  waterproofs  all  your 
roofs.    It  saves  you  money  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  And  you  get  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  in 
every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco — makes  roofing  doubly  easy  to  lay 
and  waterproofs  the  seams  without  cement.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Roof 
Guide  Book  and  Samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

The  largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 


New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 


5  Year 


GUABA 


98  CENTS  POST  PAID 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  onr  big  catalogue 
of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  postpaid  for  only  98  conta-. 
Gent's  size,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  lever  escapement,  stem  wind  and 
stem  set,  accurate  time  keeper,  fully  Guaranteed  for  6  Years.  Send  98 
cents  today  and  watch  will  he  sent  by  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.    ARNOLD  WATCH  CO.,  Dept   1021     CHICAGO,  ILL* 


TRAPPERS  FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
MiaK,  SKanK,  Possum,  MusKrat, 

and  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and 
Ginseng'.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  136  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


THE 

Youth's  Companion 

AND  THE 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Both  One  Year  For 

ONLY 

$2.50 

Address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Write  today  for  our  free  Trap- 
pers' Book— tells  you  all  about  how 
to  increase  your  catch,  and  inside  facts 
about  how  to  get  the  most  money  out  of  furs. 
Best  book  for  trappers  ever  published.  No«p- 
Ni,    to-date  trappers  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
&'?V\  Our  confidential  information  is  veryvalu- 
IS**,1,..' m  able  and  will  be  sent  to  you  monthly 
9  S™®*  during  the  season— it  means  big  money 
to  trappers.  All  of  the  above  free  fop 
~  the  asking.  Address 

I.  ABRAHAM 

'  213  N.  Main  St.,  Dept.  126  St. Louis,  Mo. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  TRAPPING 


We  are  paying  thousands,  ot 
dollars  each  year  to  trap- 
pers. Any  man  or  boy  living 
in  rural  districts  can  add 
many  a  dollar  to  his'  earn- 
ings by  putting  in  his  spare 
moments  trapping.  Our  price  list  tells  you 
how  to  procure  the  most  money  for  y<  ur  si. ins.  W  e  save 
fM  money  and  our  plan  of  service  and  selling  will  make 
fog  the  biggest  money  yen  have  ever  made  from  the  sale 
of  vour  skins.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  shipping 
tag's.    Address  1006  Q  Street,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


LINCOLN  HIDE  &  FUR  CO 


TD  A  OQ  AND  GUNS 

I    ■  WAT  FACTORY  COST 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs  and  sell  you  Ouns,  Traps, 
Supplies, etc.,  AT  FACTORY  COST.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price  List. 

E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  137  Biggs  Building.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Selection  of  a  Breeding  Ram 

Determines  Quality  of  the  Prospective  Flock 


T  IS  an  old  saying,  and  was 
well  said,  that  "the  sire  is 
half  the  herd  or  flock." 
When  you  select  the  breed- 
ing ram  you  determine  to  a  very 
greaYextent  the  quality  of  your  pros- 
pective flock  of  lambs.  In  other 
words,  the  better  quality  you  secure 
of  fleece  and  mutton  in  the  ram  the 
better  quality  you  will  get  in  your 
lambs.  It  is  not  always  true  that 
the  highest-priced  ram  proves  to  be 
the  best  breeder.  It  is  generally 
true,  however,  that  the  breeder  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  can  more  accurately 
select  the  best  rams  in  his  flock 
than  can  a  stranger  just  going  into 
the  flock.  The  owner  and  breeder 
knows  the  ram  that  sired  these  rams 
offered  for  sale;  he  also  knows  the 
dams  that  produced  each.  There 
may  be  some  very  excellent  heredi- 
tary qualities  in  the  ewe,  the  mother 
of  the  ram,  and  hereditary  tendency 
that  will  be  of  value  to  all  her  off- 
spring. 

•  *  * 

The  breeding  ram  •  should  be  se- 
lected early,  some  weeks  or  months 
before  he  is  demanded  for  service. 
The  fall  fair  season  is  a  very  good 
time  to  look  over  the  best  flocks  of 
the  country,  in  view  of  making  a 
choice  of  rams.  The  fair  visitor  has 
a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  best 
specimens  of  the  best  flocks.  It  is 
a  very  poor  plan  to  delay  the  pur- 
chase of  a  ram  until  the  choice  ones 
are  sold  out  of  these  supply  flocks. 
Buy  the  best  if  you  can.  If  you 
cannot,  then  take  the  next  best. 


Remember  in  buying  a  ram  that 
this  animal  is  supposed  to  set  the 
pace  of  improvement  in  your  flock. 
No  matter  what  your  ewes  are,  you 
must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
getting  uniformity  and  similarity  in 
the  produce  of  your  flock  from  the 
strength  of  breeding  character  that 
«  ur  ram  is  capable  of  influencing. 
As  said  in  a  former  article,  try  to 
start  with  a  ewe  flock  possessing  a 
sameness  of  appearance  and  a  same- 
ness of  fleece  and  mutton  qualities. 
You  are  just  that  much  ahead  in 
your  start,  for  this  is  exactly  what 
you  will  aim  to  accomplish. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  flockmas- 
ter  who  used  rams  of  one  breed  one 
year  and  the  next  year  changed  to 
another  breed,  and  so  on  each  suc- 
ceeding year?  Uniformity  of  fleece 
and  uniformity  of  mutton  quality  is 
the  ambition  of  every  breeder.  This 
can  only  be  had  by  careful  and  sys- 
tematic selection  of  the  breeding 
flock  in  both  ewes  and  rams. 

The  beginner  in  sheep  breeding 
should  have  two  pronounced  quali- 
fies in  view — mutton  and  wool.  It 
is  not  good  business  sense  to  omit 
either  in  the  building  of  a  desirable 
flock.  The  creation  of  a  flock  pos- 
sessing desirable  qualities  that  please 
the  sheep  judge  should  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  every  breeder.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  flock  that  sheep  men 
will  admire,  a  flock  that  finds  a 
market  every  day  in  the  year,  sheep 


that  are  acceptable  to  the  sheep- 
buying  public. 

*  £  * 

Is  it  possible  to  get  a  sheep  with 
too  large  a  fleece  of  nice,  stylish 
quality  of  wool?  Is  it  possible  to 
get  a  sheep  with  too  large  a  carcass 
of  extra  fine  quality  of  mutton?  Is 
it  possible  to  get  a  sheep  with  both 
of  these  qualities  combined,  and  to 
the  highest  possible  degree?  This 
is  exactly  what  many  breeders  have 
spent  their  lives  in  striving  to  cre- 
ate in  their  flocks — a  large,  finely 
formed  mutton  sheep,  carrying  a 
large,  desirable  fleece  of  wool.  This 
is  an  idea  that  the  beginner  may 
take  up  with  profit,  in  determining 
the  sheep  he  should  start  with. 

The  care  of  the  breeding  ram  is 
one  of  the  most  important  matters 
in  flock  management.  The  ram 
should  not  be  pampered  or  overfed. 
This  tends  to  barrenness  and  lack 
of  breeding  vitality,  and  should  be 
guarded  against.  The  ram  should 
have  a  summer  pasture  where  he  can 
have  all  the  grass  he  can  consume 
by  traveling  for  it.    He  should  be 


A  FOOD  DRINK 
Which  Brings  Daily  Enjoyment 


A  lady  doctor  writes: 

"Though  busy  hourly  with  my 
own  affairs,  I  will  not  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  taking  a  few  min- 
utes to  tell  of  my  enjoyment  daily 
obtained  from  my  morning  cup  of 
Postum.  It  is  a  food  beverage,  not 
an  irritant  dike  coffee. 

"I  began  to  use  Postum  eight 
years  ago,  not  because  I  wanted  to, 
but  because  coffee,  which  I  dearly 
loved,  made  my  nights  long,  weary 
periods  to  be  dreaded  and  unfitting 
me  for  business  during  the  day. 

"On  advice  of  a  friend,  I  first 
tried  Postum,  making  it  carefully  as 
suggested  on  the  package.  As  I 
had  always  used  "cream  and  no 
sugar,"  I  mixed  my  Postum  so.  It 
looked  good,  was  clear  and  fragrant, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
cream  color  it  as  my  Kentucky  friend 
wanted  her  coffee  to  look — 'like  a 
new  saddle.' 

"Then  I  tasted  it  critically,  for  I 
had  tried  many  "substitutes"  for 
coffee.  I  was  pleased,  yes,  satisfied, 
with  my  Postum  in  taste  and  effect, 
and  am  yet,  being  a  constant  user 
of  it  all  these  years.  I  continually 
assure  my  friends  and  acquain- 
tances that  they  will  like  it  in  place 
of  coffee,  and  receive  benefit  from 
its  use.  I  have  gained  weight,  can 
sleep  and  am  not  nervous." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  the  lit- 
tle book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled. 

Instant  Postum  is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.  Grocers  sell 
both  kinds. 

"There's  a  reason"  for  Postum. 
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given  a  light  grain  feed  once  a  day, 
just  enough  to  build  him  up  strong 
and  solid,  with  the  grass  feed  he 
consumes.  A  gill  of  equal  parts  of 
oats  and  corn  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  the  ram,  if  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  Water  is,  of 
course,  an  every-day  necessity  for 
the  ram,  and  should  be  fresh  and 
cool  and  where  he  can  get  it  at  will. 
The  ram  pasture  should  be  rather 
roomy,  so  as  to  encourage  traveling. 
Exercise  is  very  important.  Keep  a 
wether  or  two  with  the  ram  for  com- 
pany. 

*  *  * 

The  very  objectionable  practice  on 
some  farms  is  to  let  the  ram  run 
with  the  general  flock  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  This  means  flock 
retrogression,  and  the  sheep  owner 
who  practices  such  careless  habits  is 
not  worthy  the  name  of  flock  owner 
or  shepherd;  he  should  sell  out  and 
devote  his  time  where  no  care  or 
lack  of  care  can  influence  in  results. 
The  ram  pasture  should  not  be  near 
where  other  sheep  are  pastured  or 


kept.  This  tends  to  excite  the  ram 
and  causes  nervousness  in  his  trav- 
eling up  and  down  the  pasture  fence 
and  results  in  loss  of  flesh  and  in- 
jury to  the  ram. 

*  *  * 

The  ram  should  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible  up  to  the  breeding  sea- 
son and  be  in  good  flesh,  strong 
and  vigorous  when  the  season  starts. 
It  will  be  found  most  desirable  to 
confine  the  ram  to  a  box  stall  dur- 
ing the  breeding  period,  a  stall  or 
pen  that  he  cannot  see  through 
and  cannot  see  over  by  rearing  up 
on  his  hind  legs.  He  should  have 
all  the  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  he 
wants,  and  a  grain  ration  twice  a 
day,  just  enough  to  keep  him  in 
good  appetite.  Vegetables,  cabbage, 
carrots,  turnips,  sugar  beets,  in  mod- 
eration, may  be  fed  during  the  per- 
iod of  breeding.  The  old-time  cus- 
tom of  turning  the  ram  in  the  flock 
and  letting  him  take  his  chances  is 
ruinous,  both  to  ram  and  the  best 
results  in  securing  a  good  lot  of 
lambs. 


The  World's  Champion  Jersey  Cow 


Save 

40%  to  60% 

on  Lumber 
fi-Millwork 


If  you're  planning  to  build  a^ house,  barr» 
or  other  building,  get  our  prices  on  lumber 
and  mill  work.    We  sell  you  at  the  whole- 
sale mill  price — save  you  40%  to  60%, 
and  give  you  better  lumber  than  you  can 
buy  locally. 


iend  us 


Eminent's  Bess,  owned  by  Roycroft  Farm,  Michigan — 18,782  pounds 
15.6  ounces  milk,  962  pounds  13.6  ounces  fat,  1,132  pounds  12  ounces 
butter  in  one  year — world's  record  for  both  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
breeds. 


City  Markets  Want  Mules  of  Large  Size 


(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  SIX.) 


under  him,  while  his  hind  legs  are 
spread  badly.  The  other  mule 
stands  almost  perfectly  to  show  her- 
self off.  Were  she  not  standing  so 
well,  there  would  be  several  faults 
in  evidence. 

Breed  and  Peed  Right 

Dry  weather  may  have  hurt  th<- 
market  for  ordinary  mules,  but  the 
big  kind  are  as  much  sought  after 
as  ever.  The  first-prize  team  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  the  last  two 
years  were  recently  sold  to  the 
Standard  Oil  company  at  the  re- 
ported figure  of  $1(75.  They  were 
heavy-boned  mare  mules,  f>  and  6 
years  old,  weighing  better  than  1,7  00 
pounds  apiece. 

Mig  mules  are  secured  by  fulfill- 
ing two  requirements — namely,  they 
must  be  bred  right  and  fed  right. 
As  to  the  former,  one  cannot  breed 
to  too  large  a  Jack,  providing  he  has 
the  bone  and  other  requirements. 
The  large,  drafty  mare  Is  generally 


required  also,  although  in  the  case 
of  the  white  mule,  a  mare  of  excep- 
tional quality,  crossed  with  a  heavy- 
boned  jack,  may  produce  a  mule  of 
much  greater  scale  than  either 
parent. 

A  mule  must  be  free  from  puffs 
around  the  joints,  especially  the 
hocks,  if  he  is  to  command  a  high 
figure.  The  use  of  a  mare  of  Clyde 
or  trotting  blood  will  do  much 
toward  producing  the  sound-limbed 
mule. 

Feeding  right  is  a  thing  entirely 
under  control  of  the  man.  The  colt 
must  be  kept  growing  from  th<-  start. 
Oats,  bran  and  good  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay,  fed  with  judgment  from  wean- 
ing time  till  maturity,  will  keep  tin 
youngHter  thrifty  and  develop  a 
framework  that  will  withstand  lotH 
of  grief  later  on  in  the  harness. 

The  giraffe  1h  the  only  animal 
that  Is  really  dumb.  It  is  unable  to 
express  Itself  by  any  sound  whatever 


Too  many  middle- ^^^1 
men  come  between  the  mill 
and  your  local  lumber  dealer 
that*  s  why  his  prices  are  so  high/ 

We  cut  out  every  single  middleman 
and  sell  you  direct  at  our  mill  price— a  price  that's  the  very  limit  of 
lowness  because  the  raw  materials  come  from  our  own  forest  in  the 
famous  Puget  Sound  Region. 

Better  Lumber  Guaranteed 

Our  forests  contain  some  of  the  finest  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  hemlock 
and  western  soft  pine  in  the  country.  The  timber  they  produce  can- 
not be  equalled  by  your  local  lumberman.  It  is  clear  and  straight,  free 
from  large  knots  and  sap.    Reaches  you  straight  and  clean. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Send  for  Estimate 

Send  us  your  bill  of  materials  even  if  you  | 
aren't  ready  to  build.     No  charge  or  j 
obligation  for  this  work.    If  we  can  help  | 
you  plan  your  building,  let  us  know. 
Our  staff  of  architects  is  at  your  serv- 
ice.   At  least  mail  the  coupon  today 
for  catalog  and  general  price  list. 


We  always  quote  delivered  prices.  No 
extras.  We  will  arrange  it  so  you  needn't 
pay  till  you've  seen  the  lumber.  We 
assume  all  the  risk  of  your  being  satisfied. 
You'' 11  get  prompt  delivery .  All  orders 
filled  within  24  to  48  hours.  Reach  des- 
tination within  an  average  of  two  weeks. 


ieWitt-Lea-FunckCo. 

■  IUMI  III  J^fa^— — tffl 


460  Union  Avenue 
SEATTLE,  WASH., 


Saved 
$125to$150 

I  find  lumber  bet- 
ter than  I  have  been 
able  to  get  at  our 
yards  here.  I  saved 
$125  to  $150  on 
that  bill. 

L.  H.  WlLLRODT, 

Chamberlain,  S.D. 
•  April,  29,  1913 


More  Than 
Satisfactory 

I  am  more  than  sat- 
isfied with  quality 
of  lumber  and  am 
highly  recommend- 
ing it  to  all  my 
friends. 

Julius  Meyer, 
Baldwin,  N.  D. 
June  18,  1913 
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Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co., 

460  Union  Avenue.  SEATTLE.  WASH, 

(BE  SURE  TO  WRITE  PLAINLY) 
[  ]  LumberandMillworkcatalocand  ccncralpricclijt 
[  J  Special  Silo  Folder. 


Name  _ 


Business   

NOTE:   When  are  you  plann&c  u>  build? - 


When  can  you  send  us  bill  of  materials  ?_ 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  lead  in  style  and  are  unap 
'  proached  in  wearing  qualities.  ~-  They  look,  fit,  feel  land 
wear  right.    They  give  you  the  latest  style,  absolute 
satisfaction,  and  genuine  comfort.  These  splendid  shoes 
are  not  equalled  by  other  shoes  selling  at  anywhere 
near  the  same  price. 

Made  for  Lasting  Service 

Only  the  choicest  upper  leather,  fine  oak  tanned  soles  and 
the  best  of  materials  go  into  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes.  They 
are  made  to  last  and  hold  their  shape.  Buy  Mayer  Honorbilt 
Shoes  and  get  the  greatest  shoe  values  obtainable. 

WARNING — Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  Hole.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  td  us.  ^? 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all 
styles  for  men,  women  and  children: 
Drysox,  the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes;  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington Comfort  Shoes. 


F.  Mayer  Bool  &  Sho«  Co.  j 
MILWAUKEE 


M0N0RBIU 


For  Men 
Wnm.n  nnd 

11  


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

All  Three  One 

Year  for  ( )nly 

$1.80 


The  Twentieth  Century 

Farmer  

Breeder's  Gazette    -  - 
Woman's  World  -    -  - 

Address— The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 
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October  IS,  1913 


Money  in  Sausage 

The  demand  for  good  country  sausage,  such  as 
you  can  make,  is  always  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply and  you  can  get  good  prices.    Do  your 
own  killing  this  fall  and  see  how  much  more 
profitable  it  is  than  to  ship.  You  will  need  an 

ENTERPRISE 


2.4.  S  or 
8  quarts. 
4-quart. 
Japanned, 
$5.50. 

Tinned  and 
Japanned. 


Sainage  Staffer  and  Lard  Press 

the  one  nr  Aine  that  stuffs  sausage  so  that  it  will 
keep.   Cylinder  bored  true.   The  corrugated 
spout,  our  patented  improvement,  does  it — fills 
the  casings  solid. 
,  No  air  bubbles  get  in  to 
spoil  the  meat.    This  is 
also  the  perfect  lard  and  fruit  press. 

With  an  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 
you  are  completely  equipped.  The  one  chopper 
made  to  chop  meat,  and  chops  everything  else  as 
well.    Go  to  your  dealer.    He  has  the 
Enterprise  line.    Send  us  4c  for  our  new 
recipe  book,  "The  Enterprising  House- 
keeper."  200  economical,  tasty  dishes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 


Manufacturers  of  Enterprise  Food  Choppers, 
Presses,  Coffee  Grinders.  Bone  Mills,  Seeders, 
Sad  Irons,  etc.,  all  the  best  of  their  kind  and 
all  stamped  Enterprise. 

Dept.  58  ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


All  sizes,  hand, 
steam  and  elec- 
tric power. 
No.  5,  Family  Size. 

$1.75. 
Ho.  10,  Large  Size, 

$2.50. 
No.  22,  Farm  Size, 
$4.00. 


Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest 

WARM  AND  EASY  TO  WORK  IN 


What  you  need  is  a  Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest 
— it  keeps  you  warm  without  wearing  a  heavy 
coat. 

It's  just  the  thing  to  keep  you  warm  and 
still  allow  you  to  move  around  with  ease  and 
comfort. 

The  patented  Knit-Nek  and  wristlets  pro- 
tect the  throat  and  wrists  from  the  cold  and  wind. 

The  body  is  made  in  corduroy,  whipcord, 
moleskin  and  waterproof  duck,[lined  with  leather, 
and  leather  sleeves. 

Water  has  no  hardening  effect  on  the  leather 
used  in  Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest — it  remains  soft 
and  pliable. 

Send  for  our  interesting  Style  Book  and  give 
your  dealer's  name. 


Guiterman  Bros. 


35E  Sibley  Street. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Sears-Roebucks  ^^^rEngines 


Strength  and  Durability 

We  guarantee  Economy  Gasoline  Engines  to  last  as  long 
as  any  other  gasoline  engiite,  regardless  of  name,  make 
or  price,  and  we  guarantee  them  as  long  as  they  last.  They 
are  built  of  the  highest  grade  materials,  in  the  most  up  to 
date  engine  factory  in  America,  by  the  most  skilled  work- 
men money  can  hire.  All  parts  are  standard  and  absolutely  inter- 
changeable. Every  Economy  Gasoline  Engine  is  given  an  actual 
overload  brake  test  at  the  factory  to  make  sure  it  develops  more  than 
its  rated  horse  power. 

Our  low  prices  are  the  result  of  modern  methods  of  manufacture, 
enormous  output  and  direct  from  factory  selling.  Our  guarantee  and 
reputation  make  you  sure  of  satisfaction. 
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Our  New  Engine  Book  Free 

Learn  how  to  do  your  work  quicker,  better, 
easier  and  cheaper.  Our  Gasoline  Engine 
Book  tells  you  how  to  do  it,  tells  how  high 
grade  Economy  Gasoline  Engines  are  made, 
what  they  are  made  of,  what  they  do,  and 
helps  you  decide  on  the  best  size  for  your 
work.  Write  today.  Please  request  Gasoline 
Engine  Book  No.    65T23  Address 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
Chicago 


A  0**  » 
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Our  Young  People  on  the  Farm 


A  Legend  of  the  Northland 

Away,  away  in  the  Northland, 

Where  the  hours  of  the  day  are  few. 
And  the  nights  are  so  long  in  winter 

They  cannot  sleep  them  through, 

Where  they  harness  the  swift  reindeer 
To  the  sledges,  when  it  snows; 

And  the  children  look  like  bear's  cubs 
In  their  furry,  funny  clothes; 

They  tell  them  a  curious  story— 

I  don't  believe  'tis  true. 
And  yet  you  may  learn  a  lesson 

If  I  tell  the  tale  to  you. 

Once,  when  the  good  Saint  Peter 

Lived   in   the   world  below, 
And  walked  about  it  preaching, 

Just  as  he  did,  you  know; 

He  came  to  the  door  of  a  cottage, 
In  traveling  'round  the  earth, 

Where  a  little  woman  was  making  cakes 
And  baking  them  on  the  hearth. 

And,  being  faint  with  fastin-r. 
For  the  day  was  almost  uone, 

He  asked  her,  from  her  store  of  cakes, 
To  give  him  a  single  one. 

So  she  made  a  very  little  cake. 

But,  as  it  baking  lay. 
She  looked  at  it  and  thought  it  seemed 

Too  large  to  give  away. 

Therefore  she  kneaded  another, 

And  still  a  smaller  one; 
But  it  looked,  when  she  turned  it  over, 

As  large  as  the  first  had  done. 

Then  she  took  a  tiny  scrap  of  dou-r'i, 
And  rolled  and  rolled  it  flat, 

And  baked  it  thin  as  a  water- 
But  she  couldn't  part  with  that. 

For  she  said,  "My  cakes  that  seem  too 
small 

When  I  eat  of  them  myself. 
Are  yet  too  large  to  give  away," 
So  she  put  them  on  the  shelf. 

Then  good  Saint  Peter  grew  angry, 
For  he  was  hungry  and  faint, 

And  surely  such  a  woman 
W  as  enough  to  provoke  a  saint. 

And  he  said,  "You  are  far  too  selfish 
To  dwell  in   a   human  form. 

To  have  both  food  and  shelter 
And  a  fire  to  keep  you  warm. 

"Now,  you  shall  build  as  the  birds  do, 
And  shall  get  your  scanty  food 

By  boring  and  boring  and  bor  ng 
All  day  in  the  hard,  dry  wood." 

Then  up  she  Went  through  the  chimney. 

Never  speaking  a  word, 
And  out  of  the  top  flew  a  woodpecker. 

For  she  was  changed  to  a  bird. 

She  had  a  scarlet  cap  on  her  head, 

And  that  was  left  the  same. 
But    all   the   rest   of    her    clothes  were 
burned 

Black  as  a  coal  in  the  flame. 

And  every  country  schoolboy 

Has  seen  -her  in  the  wood. 
Where   she   lives   in   the   trees   till  this 
very  day, 

Boring  and  boring  for  food. 

And  this  is  the  lesson  she  teaches— 

Live  not  for  yourself  alone. 
Lest  the  needs  you  w  11  not  pity 

Shall  one  day  be  your  own. 

Give  plenty  of  what  is  given  to  you, 

LisUn  to  pity's  call; 
Don't  think  the  little  you  give  is  great, 

And  the  much  you  get  is  small. 

Now,  my  little  bov,  remember  this, 

And  try  to  be  kind  and  good, 
When   you   see    the   woodpecker's  sooty 
dress 

And  see  her  scarlet  hood. 

You  mayn't  be  changed  to  a  bird,  though 
you  live 
As  selfishly  as  you  can, 
But  you  will  be  changed   to  a  smaller 
thing — 

A  mean  and  selfish  man. 

— Phoebe  Cary. 


The  Woodpecker 

So  many  kinds  of  woodpecker  ex- 
ist that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  general  description.  There 
are  two  kinds  that  have  yellow 
breasts,  the  flicker  and  the  sap- 
sucker.  These  we  have  described, 
telling  you  that  the  flicker  is  one  of 
our  most  valuable  friends,  and  that 
the  sapsucker,  while  he  eats  many 
bugs,  sometimes  girdles  and  kills 
young  trees. 

The  hairy  woodpecker,  the  downy 
and  the  common  red-headed  wood- 
pecker are  hard  to  tell  apart,  but 
easy  to  distinguish  from  the  other 
birds.    They  are  all  black  and  white 


and  red,  with  long  bills  and  four 
toes  on  each  foot,  two  in  front  and 
two  behind,  an  arrangement  which 
enables  them  to  cling  to  the  bark 
of  the  tree. 

These  birds  are  all  very  valuable, 
the  government  estimating  that  each 
one  is  worth  about  $20  to  the  per- 
son whose  premises  he  honors  with 
his  presence.  They  go  about  the 
wood  or  orchard  tapping  the  tree 
bark  until  a  hollow  sound  warns 
them  that  a  borer  is  underneath. 
Then  "tap,  tap"  goes  the  long  bill 
until  the  borer  is  dug  out  and  eaten. 


Red-Headed  Woodpecker 

The  coddling  moth  and  its  larva,  the 
apple  worm,  are  the  woodpecker's 
favorite  food,  although  any  other 
kind  of  bug,  moth,  worm,  grasshop- 
per or  ant,  is  appreciated. 

Many  years  ago  the  elm  trees  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  were  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  tussock  moth, 
and  on  one  seemed  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Finally  the  hairy 
woodpeckers  appeared  in  great  num- 
bers and  before  the  summer  was 
over  the  trees  were  saved. 

The  eggs  of  these  woodpeckers  are 
laid  in  hollows  in  the  trees,  and 
these  hollows  the  parent  birds  keep 
continually  visiting  in  turn  during 
the  nesting  season  with  insects  for 
their  squawking  youngsters.  The 
woodpecker  eats  a  little  fruit  atd 
soma  vegetables,  but  not  enough  to 
hurt  anything.  In  the  winter  he 
lives  on  dried  berries,  cocoons  and 
worm  eggs. 

We  only  know  of  one  fault  the 
woodpecker  has,  and  that  is  he  loves 
to  pound  on  a  tin  roof  with  that 
hard  bill  of  his,  especially  early  in 
the  morning.  This  is  all  right  when 
you  were  going  to  get  up  anyhow, 
but  when  you  weren't  it  makes  you 
quite  provoked. 

The  poem  published  herewith  is 
rather  unjust  to  this  gon.l  little 
bird,  but  since  you  understand  that 
it  is  only  a  sort  of  fairy  poem,  of 
course  it  will  not  prejudice  you 
against  him.  THE  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story) 
Rover  Was  My  Dog's  Name 
Lydia  Doberstine,  Aged  10,  Tobias, 
Nebraska. 
Rover  was  my  dog's  name,  and 
we  spent  many  happy  hour;?  play- 
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Wood  Shingles? 
No!  No!!  No!!! 


ing  in  the  sand  by  the  river.  Build- 
ing castles  of  sand,  with  sticks  for 
soldiers,  we  had  many  a  pleasant 
time  together.  The  greatest  fun  we 
had  was  watching  the  ripples  on  the 
stream  and  watching  the  birds  build 
'heir  nests. 

Rover  was  my  nicest  pet  of  all  my 
things.  Father  bought  him  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Lincoln  for  $5.  He 
was  a  tiny  dog  when  I  got  him. 
Father  made  Rover  a  little  house  to 
cop  in  and  I  put  in  straw  for  quilts. 
He  was  about  two  feet  high  and  his 
hair  was  like  the  wool  of  a  sheep. 

One  day  Rover  was  running  after 
an  auto  and  got  killed.  The  auto 
ran  over  his  head,  which  killed  him 
instantly.  I  felt  very  sorry,  and 
when  I  buried  him  I  sar.g  a  song, 
which  is  named  "Keep  on  the  Sunny 
Side:" 

I  had  a  dog;  his  name  was  Rover. 

When  he  died,  he  died  all  over, 

So  I  buried  him  in  clover. 

This  was  the  end  of  my  dear  Rover. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Our  Trip 

By  Alvah  Nelson,  Aged  14,  Curtis, 
Nebraska 
Four  years  ago  this  spring  I  went 
with  my  grandmother  and  aunt  to 
visit  my  cousin  in  Iowa.  We  saw 
many  interesting  things  on  the  way, 
and  crossed  the  Missouri  river. 
When  we  got  there  we  'phoned  for 
my  uncle  to  meet  us  at  the  depot. 
He  lives  on  a  farm  eight  miles  from 
town. 

When  we  arrived  at  my  uncle's 
house  it  was  late  at  night  and  we 
were  all  very  tired,  but  the  next 
morning  we  were  ready  for  a  bis 
time.  My  cousin  had  a  little  Shet- 
land pony,  which  we  rode  and  drove. 
We  had  very  much  fun  with  it.  She 
had  a  little  colt  and  we  were  trying 
to  catch  it,  when  it  kicked  me  and 
broke  my  jaw.  That  stopped  my 
fun  in  Iowa.  We  then  started  home 
the  next  week.  When  I  got  home 
I  was  glad  to  see  my  folks. 


Additional  Stories 
Winifred  Dell  Smith,  Diamondville, 
Wyo. ;  Elva  Smith,  Diamondville,  Wyo. ; 
Cedric  Lucas,  Foster,  Neb.,  and  two 
storle3  called  "Ned's  Good  Luck"  and 
"Carlo's  Bravery,"  neither  of  which  had 
any  name  attached. 


An  Error  in  Latin 
A  small  blunder  often  leads  io 
far-reaching  consequences.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  is  said,  a  cer- 
tain printer  helped  to  print  the  "Te 
Deum,"  which  had  been  passed 
down  for  centuries  in  manuscript 
form.  By  mistake,  he  set  up  the 
word  numerarl  instead  of  munerari. 
This  transposition  of  an  "m"  and 
"n"  changed  "to  be  rewarded"  into 
"to  be  numbered,"  and  ho  genera- 
tion    after    generation    has  sun;?, 


5tory  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  year*  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment,   Twentieth  Century 

Farmer,  Omaha,  Meb, 


Picture  Contest  No.  7 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  The  two  children  writ- 
ing the  best  verses  will  each  receive 
a  book  as  a  prize.  Write  plainly  in 
ink,  giving  your  name,  address  and 
age,  and  send  the  verse  to  the  Pic- 
ture Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha.  Remember, 
that  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
the  writers  of  the  best  verses,  which 
means  the  ones  having  the  best  ideas, 


being  most  correct  as  a  meter  and 
being  most  neatly  written  a::J  the 
best  spelled  and  punctuated.  This 
is  a  good  chance  for  you  to  practice 
all  those  rules  of  composition  you 
are  learning  at  school. 

All  verses  must  be  received  at  this 
office  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
November.  Awards  in  Picture  Con- 
test No.  6  will  be  announced  in  the 
next  issue. 


STOP  the  Awful  Waste 

fol  wood  shingles  —  the  cause  of  disastrous 
'fires,  leaky  roofs  and  endless  expense  and 
trouble.  Usebeautiful, indestructible  Edwards 
"STEEL"  Shingles.  Cost  less,  last  longer  than 
wood — better  in  every  way.  Over  100,000  men 
now  use  Edwards  "STEEL"  Shingles— the  shin- 
|  gles  that  never  rot,  rust  or  burn.  Ten  times 
;  easier  to  put  on.   Each  one  dipped  in  molten 
zinc  after  it  is  cut.  No  raw  or  exposed  edges. 
Patented  Edwards  Interlocking  Device  per- 
mits contraction  and  expansion  —  makes 
t  joints  water-tight  FOREVER!  $10,000  guar- 
antee against  lightning  loss  FREE. 

LSTART  Saving  Money  By  Using 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Fire-Proof!  Rust-Proof!  Leak-Proof! 

We  sell  direct  from  factory  and  pay  freight. 

SHINGLE  BOOK  FREE.  Write  forbook 
and  Prepaid  Factory  Prices.  See  for  your- 
self how  much  less  Steel  costs  than  wood — 
then  get  busy!  If  you  give  dimensions  of  your 
roof,  we  will  quote  prices  on  entire  job.  Send 
postal  right  off  —  Catalog  No.  1098  and 
special  prices  will  come  by  return  mail. 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1048-1098  Lock  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

largest  Makers  of  Sheet  Metal  Products  in  the  World  , 


"Make  them  to  be  numbered  with 
Thy  saints."  However,  since  those 
who  are  numbered  with  the  saints 
will  be  rewarded  with  them,  the 
error  is  not  of  great  consequence. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Something  to  Think  About 

It  isn't  very  much  work  to  stoop 
and  pick  something  from  the  floor 


once,  but,  some  day  when  you  haven't 
anything  else  to  do,  try  it  500  times 
in  succession.  There  are  few  boys 
who  do  not  thoughtlessly  leave  some- 
thing lying  about  on  the  floor  for 
their  mothers  to  pick  up.  Suppose 
you  make  your  mother  stoop  over 
but  twice  a  day.  That  means  730 
times  a  year.  Doesn't  this  give  you 
an  idea? — American  Boy. 
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SAVE, '.^SI.OO 


Every  mouthful  of  unground 
Iced  your  etock  eats  means 
a  waste  of  2$  to  30%.  Would 
you  let  that  amount  rot  in  the 
ifsld  un harvested?  Nor 
Then  GRIND  IT  on  • 


STOVER 

OR.  IDEAL 

FEED  MILL 


send  ffOR  catalog 
We  also  build  Samson  Wind 
Mill*,  Pump  Jacks*  Hand  Grind- 
ing Mills  for  Poultry  Raisers, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Ensilage  Cut- 
^ ^™  (er9  and  Brass  Candlesticks. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

312    Ideal  Avenue,     FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 


Years  of  Experience  Have  Proven  to  Me 
That  the  MAJESTIC  Range  IS  the  Best 

"Strange,  that  for  years,  I  couldn't  see  that  trying  to  get  good  work  from 
an  old,  wornout  range,  merely  to  save  the  price  of  a  new  one,  was  not  true 
economy.    My  Great  Majestic  has  more  than  earned  its  cost  in  the  saving  of 
fuel  alone,  because  the  open  seams  and  joints  in  my  old,  worn-out  range 
where  the  bolts  were  loose  and  the  putty  had  crumbled  away,  made  me 
burn  twice  as  much  fuel  as  necessary. 

'«  "Talk  about  luck  in  baking — "luck"  is  nothing  but  good  oven  and  my  Majestic 
oven  is  simply  perfect.    I  can  depend  on  it  absolutely  every  day.  I  believe  father 

and  the  children  are  happier  and  I  know  we  have  better  meals  at  less  e  t- 
\W  pense  with  our  Majestic. " 

Don't  Buy  Any  Range  Sight  Unseen 

Buying  a  range  Isn't  an  every  day  transaction.  To  be  absolutely  sure  of  complete 
satisfaction— don  t  buy  from  printed  descriptions— see  the  Great  Majallc  (dealer,  in  nearly 
every  county  in  40  states)  compare  it  point  for  point  with  any  other  range.  Then 
you  can  bey  intelligently  and  be  .sure  of  a  range  that  will  last  a  lifetime— the 

Great  Majestic 

Malleable  and  /(a 
Charcoal  Iron  JKadllgC? 

A  Perfect  Baker— A  Fuel  Saver 

Outwears  Three  Ordinary  Ranges 

ONLY  range  maa'e  of  malleable  Iran  ana9  tharcaal iron. 


nry  range*. 

All  Copper  Mcivnl.lt-  Reservoir— Olhrr  F.ictusivci  Features 


Oft 


mm 


7,1 


1 "  r 


down 
r    nmh  t 


Hie  Range  with  a 

Reputation 


Reserve. Ir  In  ilirrrl  rcmlti.  I  with  tlr...  heals  t|,r 
pocket  prromtd  frncn  fine  picii-e  exclusive  patent,  cl  f 
thrrmnmrlrr  nrrurnlm  nil  II  ,  timl.  All  dour*  fire 
form  riuicl  shelves,  f  )pmn  mnd  nmh  p>i  n    vntttntmd  nmh  j>ti    nmh  rup, 

Contains  Greatest  Improvement  Evar  Put  In  a  Rang-* 
— Increasing-  si renc/t h  snd  wear  of  a  flrtnt  IfafmtU  niure  limn 
pr>it  nf  ct  c.eiiril  where  other  mtic/c-s  are  weakest.    A«k  about  It. 
Ilc-at  ranir*  at  any  |irlfe     Any  Mnfmmli*  dc-slsT        furnish  an» 
size  c.r  si  vie  M« )«•>"•  /cSlti!/.  with  nr  without  legs.     Wnte  for 


tMrrvolf 
Hull 
List  1 
Tti 


Miijr 


ilic  M anufaclurinfj  C 
Dept.  116    St.  Louis,  M 


nip 


any  ^mm\ 
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Largest/Makers 
/[eating  ^s.  Cooking 
Appliances 
in  the  World 

Sold  by 
fjrst-  c/ass  Dealers 
Everywhere. 

The JticMGAN Stove  Company 

DETROIT  — — —  CHICAGO 


""FREE 

We  are  giving  Ropp's 
New  Calculator  FREE  to 
every  farmer  or  land  owner 
who  wants  to  put  up  a  fence 
that  will  last.    Ropp'e  Cal- 
culator should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer.   It  will  in- 
stantly  give  the  correct  answer  to 
any  business  problem  that  can  be  set- 
tled by  arithmetic.   We  will  also  send 
you  our  freo  illustrated  catalog  on 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  you  why  it  is  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.   If  you  want 
a  farm  fence  that  will  last, 
and  stay  trim  and  tight  the 
year    ronnd,  write  for  these 
FREE  books  today.  32 
Keystane  Stael  and  Wire  Co. 

1032  Indaatrial  St.  PEORIA.  ILL. 


Equal  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

iin  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade  < 
[of  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large' 
'•auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  | 
appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  j 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  mite  us. 
Harvey  Soring  Co.,  762 17'h  St.,  Racine.Wis. 


IRVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS; 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even    .  - 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^5fffj^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost.  tismSSt-k.'3£ 

Send  Postal  for  New  Water  Supply  FapMB 
Plan.     It  will  bring  you  100  pictures  ▼S^Jkfi'^^ 
of  it  in  actual  use.    Do  It  Now.  4ft 
Aermotor  Co.,  1144  S.  Campbell  Av.,  Chteago^JlV  . 
~  crmotor  Co.,  2d  and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  ill  C*' 


Quilt  Patterns 

Every  quilter  should  have  our  book 
of  450  deigns,  containing  the  prettiest, 
qu ee rest,  gc arcest,  most  g rotesque 
patterns,  from  old  log  cabin  to  stars 
and  puzzle  designs ;  also  crazy  stitches 
and  Cat.  All  postpaid,  for  six  2  ct. 
stamps  for  silver  dime);  3  for  25c. 

LADIES'  AST  CO., 
Block  88,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TtOORTIDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
tions. Book  "How  tQ  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals, 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  Tear, 
823  P.  Street,  Washington.  D.  C 


PATENTS 


PATENT 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FREE 
WATSON-  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton.  P.  C.  

Secured  or  Fee  Returned 

Our  Guide  Book  has  a  Patented 
Cover  to  show  how  simple  ideas  may 
be  patented.    Book  and  advice  FREE 

SUES  &  CO.,  Attj».,       5J9   7thSt,  WashrMtoii,  D.  C 

AGENTS  WANTED — Write  the 
Falls  City  Nursery.  Falls  City,  Neb. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Once  in  a  While 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  life  flows  by  like  a  song, 
But   the   man   worth  while   is   one  who 
.  can  smile 
When  everything  goes  wrong. 
For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble, 

And  it  always   comes  with  the  years, 
And  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praises 
of  earth 

Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  prudent 

When  nothing  tempts  you  to  stray, 

When  without  or  within  no  voice  of  sin 
Is  luring  your  soul  away. 

But  it's  only  a  negative  virtue 
Until   it  is  tried  by  fire, 

And  the  life  that  is  worth  the  honor  of 
earth 

Is  the  one  that  resists  desire. 

By  the  cynic,  the  sad,  the  fallen, 

Who  had  no  strength  for  the  strife, 
The  world's  highway  is  cumbered  today; 

They  make  up  the  item  of  life. 
But  the  virtue  that  conquers  passion, 

And  the  sorrow  that  hides  in  a  smile, 
It  is  these  that  are  worth  the  homage 
of  earth,  •■ 

For  we  find  them  but  once  in  a  while. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Not  long  ago  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  a  small  stock  journal  com- 
plaining of  the  fact  that  city  laws 
forbid  people  keeping  pigs  and  at- 
tributing to  this  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  difficulties  with  our  famous 
"high  cost  of  living."  This  is  a 
new'  idea.  The  writer  says  that  the 
time  was  when  every  city  dweller 
kept  a  pig,  whereby  the  waste  from 
the  kitchens  -was  utilized,  and  adds 
that  since  sanitary  laws  have  for- 
bidden this,  the  health  of  the  public 
has  not  improved. 

This  is  a  misstatement.  The  gen- 
eral health  of  the  public  has  im- 
proved a  great  deal  in  the  last  few 
years,  as  statistics  show.  However, 
there  is  another  reason  why  people 


should  not  keep  pigs,  cows  and 
chickens  in  town.  They  are  a  nui- 
sance to  the  neighbors.  Their 
grunting,  cackling  and  lowing  are 
annoying  to  the  people  who  are 
forced  to  live  within  a  few  feet  of 
them,  and  the  odors  from  barn  and 
chicken  yard  are  most  unpleasant. 
The  farm  is  the  place  for  farm  ani- 
mals. 

Often  the  farmer  who  has  made  a 
little  fortune  moves  to  town  to  ed- 
ucate the  children,  or  merely  be- 
cause he  wants  a  change  himself.  All 
goes  well  for  a  time,  and  then  he  be- 
gins to  miss  the  cows  and  his  wife 
feels  lonesome  without  her  chickens; 
so  they  buy  a  cow  and  some  hens. 
Right  here  they  begin  to  be  unpop- 
ular with  their  neighbors.  Members 
of  the  family  next  door  do  not  like 
to  have  their  early  flower  gardens 
scratched  up  by  the  hens,  nor  do 
they  like,  when  dining  on  their  back 
porch,  to  have  their  meals  spoiled  by 
the  odor  from  the  cow  yard. 

On  the  farm  there  is  room  for  all 
the  animals.  The  sounds  and  odors 
are  not  annoying  in  the  open  coun- 
try, where  the  fresh  breezes  can 
carry  them  away.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  city  life,  but  there  are 
also  disadvantages.  One  of  these 
latter  is  the  fact  that  you  cannot  be 
a  good  citizen  in  the  city  if  you 
keep  live  stock.  If  you  cannot  get 
along  without  it,  stay  on  the  farm. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Spoiling  the  Children 
Who   has   not   known  the  kind- 


Crocheted  Medallions 


Make  15  chain;  join  to  form  a 
ring. 

First  Round — ch.  3,  30  d.  c.  over 
ring  and  join  with  a  si.  st. 

Second  Round — 12  ch.  and  catch 
in  the  5th  d.  c.  from  ch.  Make  and 
catch  4  more  chs.  like  this,  5  in  all. 

Third  Round — 2  ch.  to  take  the 
place  of  a  d.  c. ;  then  make  9  d.  c. 
over  the  12  ch.  underneath,  8  ch. 
and  10  d.  c.  over  the  other  half  of 


the  chain.  Repeat  10  d.  c,  8  ch., 
and  10  d.  c.  over  each  of  the  next  5 
12-chs. 

Fourth  Round — 1  s.  c.  in  back 
part  of  each  of  10  d.  c.  underneath, 
8  d.  C  over  1st  half  of  8-ch.,  one 
point  made  thus:  5  ch.  and  catch 
under  8  ch.  with  d.  c,  then  7  d.  c. 
over  remainder  of  8  ch.,  1  s.  c.  in 
each  of  next  10  d.  c.  (as  before)  and 
repeat  in  remaining  five  points. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 


hearted,  hard-working,  easy-going 
woman  who  loves  her  children  and 
works  her  life  away  for  them?  In 
every  community  there  is  a  woman 
or  so  of  this  type.  She  loves  her 
children  so  much  and  waits  on  them 
so  much  that  she  has  no  time  to 
see  the  harm  she  is  doing  them. 
She  does  not  require  a  thing  of 
them,  controls  th#m  not  at  all  and 
gives  her  life  to  them.  She  expects 
the  time  to  come  when  she  will  be 
loved  by  them  and  waited  upon. 
She  sees  pictures  of  a  future  where 
she  will  be  the  central  figure  and 
her  children  will  be  a  joy  to  her, 
when  she  will  receive  consideration 
and  love  from  them  in  the  same 
measure  in  which  she  bestows  it  on 
them  now.  Does  that  time  ever 
come? 

Then,  in  the  same  community, 
;you  will  find  the  woman  whose  chil- 
dren wait  on  her  and  consider  her 
wishes  first.  She  controls  them  and 
requires  strict  obedience,  yet  they 
love  her  greatly.  Her  love  for  them 
is  deeper  than  the  surface.  She  is 
trying  to  avoid  the  breakers  on  life's 
sea,  and  she  usually  succeeds.  As 
they  grow  up  these  children  respect 
their  mother  and  are  proud  of  her. 
They  speak  with  pride  of  what  their 
mother  used  to  do  when  they  were 
unruly.  They  love  her,  wait  on  her, 
above  all,  they  consider  her  wishes 
first,  for  they  have  been  taught  to 
do  so  from  babyhood. 

How  about  the  other  little  woman 
who  loved  her  babies  and  waited  on 
them  and  worked  her  life  away  for 
them?  She  is  still  working  for 
them  and  waiting  on  them  and  lov- 
ing them,  but  the  expression  of  her 
face  has  changed.  She  looks  wist- 
ful; something  is  lacking  and  she 
cannot  understand  it.  Things  are 
not  measured  out  to  her  in  the  same 
measure  in  which  she  gave.  Poor 
little  woman!  She  loved  her  chil- 
dren too  much,  you  say?  No,  in- 
deed, but  she  loved  them  in  a  short- 
sighted way,  for  she  did  not  con- 
sider their  characters;  she  did  not 
think  of  their  future  welfare,  but 
loved  them  from  day  to  day.  She  is 
experiencing  the  breakers  on  the  sea 
of  life  which  the  other  woman  saw 
ahead  and  avoided.  If  our  children 
are  to  love  us  and  respect  us,  they 
must  be  taught  to  do  so;  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  way. 

MRS.  A.  T.  M'CULLO. 

Nebraska. 


Rice  Puddiiig 

Dear  Editor:  In  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  dated  September 
6,  I  notice  an  item  of  yours  in  re- 
gard to  rice  pudding.  This  is  the 
way  I  cook  it,  which  is  similar  to 
the  method  you  speak  of.  We  are 
very  fond  of  it  cooked  this  way,  and 
it  is  the  only  way  I  like  rice: 

Take  four  tablespoons  of  rice, 
four  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  raisins 
if  you  wish,  and  two  quarts  of  milk. 
Cook  slowly  in  an  oven  three  or 
four  hours,  stirring  frequently  the 
first  hour  or  more.  Keep  covered 
until  you  wish  to  brown  it. 

We  eat  it  with  cream  and  it  is 
delicious.  MRS.  S.  H.  B. 

Pagosa  Springs,  Colo. 


October  IS.  1913 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 
6110  —  Children's  Apron— As  Illustrated, 
this  apron  is  developed  in  white  litien 
embroidered  around  the  top  with  white 
floss.  Gingham,  percale  or  chambray 
can  also  be  used  to  good  advantage.  A 
small  patch  pocket  is  attached  at  each 
side  of  the  front.  The  pattern  8110  Is  cut 
in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium 
size  requires  1%  yards  of  36-Inch  ma- 
terial. 

5908— Girls'  Dress-Any  little  «lrl  would 
look  nice  in  such  a  clever  frock  as  the 
one  given  in  this  dcxign.  It  Is  easy  to 
make  and  can  be  developed  at  small  ex- 
pense in  any  of  the  pretty  woolen  ma- 
terials. The  garment  closes  at  the  front 
and  the  shield  Is  removable.  The  pat- 
tern  r»908  la  cut  In  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  ?>Vj  yards  of  36-liieh 
material  and  %  yard  of  24-Inch  con- 
trasting goods. 

6103— Misses'  Dress— This  charming  and 
youthful  frock  shows  ;  everal  of  fash- 
Ion's  latest  features.  Tt  Is  a  simple  but 
altogether  delightful  model,  and  ono 
suitable  for  dressy  wear  or  for  general 
service.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front 
and  the  skirt  is  cut  In  three  gor<  s  The 
pattern  6103  Is  cut  In  sizes  14,  16  and  18 


years.  Medium  size  requires  4~'a  yards  of 
3'>-inch  material. 

61C4— Dadles"  Dress— This  stylish  frock 
closes  at  the  front  and  may  have  lon^ 
or  short  sleeves.  The  three-gored  skirt 
may  be  made  with  etnpirc  or  regulation 
waistline.  Serge,  messaline  or  cheviot 
can  be  used  for  this  dress.  The  pattern 
«!104  is  cut  In  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  5  yar.s 
of  36-inch  material. 

&9f>6  —  Ladies'  Dress— This  fascinating 
model  is  one  of  the  season's  cleverest 
styles.  It  is  nicely  tucked  at  the  ■houl- 
d(  rs  at  the  front  and  has  the  fashion- 
able Uobesplerre  collar.  The  trlmm.ng 
of  buttons  following  the  closing  line  Is 
QUltC  attractive.  The  pattern  r/J&fi  Ih  cut 
In  sizes  32  to  42  Inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  slzo  n-qiilrcs  .V,i  yards  of 
Inch  material  and  ft  yard  of  2l-ln<  li 
natln, 

6148— Children's  Coat— Herge  or  cheviot 
can  be  used  to  make  this  rout,  li  eu 
bo  made  with  either  the  straight  or  <,r- 
cular  fronts  and  with  eltlnr  Hw  BOtOlMdJ 
or  round  collar  The  plain  or  full  sleeve 
can  be  used.  The  pattern  6148  Is  cut  In 
sizes  2.  4,  6,  8  arid  10  |  ears.  Medium 
size  requires  V$\  yards  of  44-Inch  ma- 
terial, with  2%  yards  of  bruld. 


vie  Book  of 1000 Bargains 

PHILIPSBORN  S 

New  Fall  Style  Book 


i 


IliiiBiBiill! 


We  Have  Pleased  One  Million  Women 
—We  Can  Please  You  Too 

The  new  enlarged  PhUipaborn  catalog  will  save  money 
for  you,  as  it  has  for  more  than  one  million  other  women. 
Our  New  Style  Book  Free  To  Every  Reader! 

One  copy  is  reserved  for  you — all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  a  postal  for  it.  Won't  you  do  yourself  the  favor 
and  write  for  it  today— Now? 

The  New  Philipsborn  Building 

is  built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  satis- 
fy ing  the  American  woman — serving 
her  faithfully,  year  in  and  year 
out — not  spontaneously  with 
"catch"  bargains— but  con- 
sistently and  continu- 
ously— with  real  val- 
ues—exclusive 
style* — eat' 


is  factory 
serv- 
ice. 


Some 
TYPICAL 
BARGAINS 
Taken  At  Random  . 
From  Our  Thousand 
Different  Styles 
A  beautiful  French   Coney  set 

lined  with  Skinner's  satin  $3.90 

An  all-lined  Ladies'  Persian  Bowie 

coat  8.50 

A  handsome  Corduroy  skirt  for  1.98 

A  new  Fall  model  Flannel  waist  ,.67 

A  new  stylish  long  coat  Suit  for  8.98 

etc..  etc..  etc. 

A34330 Extremely  fashionable  imitation  pony  skin  cloth 
coat.   Deep  cuffs  and  cut  away  front.     Very  rich  ornament 
trimming  of  fashionable  silk  brcid  with  numerous  Pendants 
and  large  silk  t  braid  buttons.    Colors — 
Black  only  with  black  sateen  lining  to 
match.  Sizes,  Bust         in.    ffC  QQ 
Length  Si  in.  Price  Prepaid  $D*iJO 
Each  and  every  garment  is  sent  you. 
ALL  CHARGES  PREPAID  BY  US 
and  backed  by  the  Philipsborn  Guarantee, 
which  means  money  back  immediately — same 
day  the  goods  are  received. 

Now  With  all  These  Ad  vantages,  Youri  for  One 
Penny.  Won't  You  1  lease  Write  (or  This 
Catalog  Today? 


830!? 
$598 

ill 


PHILIPSBORN 

The  Outer  Garment  House 
Dept.  67  N.  W.  Corner  Van 
Buren  &  Peoria  Sts.  ^fff"ll 
ii 


CHICAGO 
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30  Days' 
Free 
Trial 


GET  FACTORY  PRICES, 

^^T"  Why  not  save  money  on  yournew  stove?  Don'tpay  deal,  >i  s  ^ 
^hlgrh  prices— send  for  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog  and  take  your  pick  of 
the  400  Kalamazoo  Styles— latest  improvements— highest  quality  With 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments— 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 


401! 
Styles 


We  will  ship  your  stove  freight  prepaid  tho  snmo  day  your  ordrr  nrrivea.    Don't  th,nk 
buying  any  stove  until  you  get  our  book.   Write  touuy  and  ask  for  catalog  No.  un. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas  Stoves  ami  h^trnacr*.  We 
have  three  Catalans.    Pli-ii.tr  ask  for  the  one  w"  want. 


ofti&I  Year's  Test 


A  Kalamazoo  & 

W  :::::  Direct  to  You"  %T 


We  Pay 
the  Freight 


DEFORMITIES  CURED 

PI  IIR  FFFT     u"y  v,ir,('ty-  end  at  imv  reaeonable  iHi 

MtVUIl  I  ttl  |„.  in iiih)  HtniiiTht,  natural  unci  iini-IuI. 

No  planter  piirlH,  no  severe  Hurgicul  operutiou,  und  tlio 
renult  Ih  uNsured. 

PflTTQ  nSQFAQF  when  treated  In  time  itaonld  reeott 
rui  to  uiuLHJL  |„  D0  deformity;  paralyiii  can  bo 
prevented  mid  the  growth  not  luterlered  with.  Write  lor 
information  and  refereneeH. 

SPINAL  CURVATURE  gS?        "T'^  *5£ 


HIP  DISEASE 


INFANTILE  PARALYSSS 


thnNC  of  long  ■  Landing  do  Well,  No  planter  pnriH.  frit  or 
leather  JiieketH.    Write  for  Information  and  relerein  e. 

in  Hie  palntnl  ■teie  oan  be  relieved  and 

the  inlliinmiatioli  permanently  nr  rented. 
Hlmrtetilng,  deformity  rtn<l  Iomh  of  tiioiion  ran  olten  be  eor- 
reeted.    No  Niirglral  operation*)  or  eonllni merit. 

Weenn  refer  yon  to  many 
reHporiNlhlti  people  all  nvct 
the  OOUfltry,  WhOee  Children.  Bfllhte.l  with  Inlnntlle  I'uruly- 
hIn  have  hern  prnrtlrnlly  rentoreil  at  IIiIh  Hanitarlum. 

DEFORMED  KNEES  AND  JOINTS ;  ! , , , 

>"!••  of  treatment,  und  If  Interested  yon  Hhniild  know  ahont  it. 
Thi»  it  the  only  thoroughly  equipped  Sanitarium 
in  the  country  devoted  excluiively  to  the  treatment 
of  crippled  and  paralyzed  conditions. 

ILLUSTRATED  D00K  FREE 

THE  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 


940  Aubert  Avenue 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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CASE  Wins  World  Honors 

Awarded  9  Out  of  10  Gold  Medals  at  Winnipeg 


The  Standard 
of  Mechanical 
Excellence  the 
World  Over 


With  our  Steam,  Gas  and  Oil  Tractors  and  Tractor  Gang  Plows,  Case 
won  9  out  of  a  possible  10  Gold  Medals  and  Grand  Sweepstakes  Honors, 
and  established  new  World's  Records  at  the  1913  Winnipeg  International 
Motor  Contest.  Even  its  own  amazing  records  were  splendidly  surpassed — 
the  result  of  the  Case  policy  of  continuous  improvement. 

The  data  of  this  contest  enables  every  farm  power  user  to  make  prac- 
tical comparisons  of  the  various  makes  and  types  of  tractors  and  tractor 
gang  plows,  based  on  the  official  tests  made  under  direct  supervision  of 
the  Canadian  Government. 

CASE  Entries  Notably 
Superior  in  All  Classes 

JCJ^gj^jjl  Case  won  three  Gold  Med- 


als; for  110  H.  P.,  80  H.  P. 
and  40  H.  P.  Steam  Tractors. 

The  110  H.  P.,  four  times  entered, 
four  times  Gold  Medal  winner,  four 
times  awarded  Sweepstakes  Honors. 

The  80  H.  P.,  three  times  entered, 
three  times  winner. 

OJl  Case  60  H.  P.  Tractor,  in  its 
11  Gold  Medal  winning  series,  was 
given  79.15  points,  out  of  a  possible 
100,  on  Design  and  Construction.  This 
tractor  has  always  won  a  higher  score 
on  accessibility,  protection  of  work- 
ing parts  and  ease  of  manipulation  r 
than  any  other  make,  in  any  inter- 
national combustion  class,  entered  at 
Winnipeg. 

Case  40  Gas  and  Oil  Tractor 
VXclS  captured  the  Gold  Medals  in 
both  Gasoline  and  Kerosene  classes. 

The  performance  of  this  tractor, 
burning  kerosene,  was  the  sensation 
of  the  Contest.  Its  nearest  competi- 
tor required  42  per  cent  more  gasoline 


and  32  per  cent  more  kerosene  to  do 
the  same  work. 

Case  25  won  Gold  Medal,  scoring  36 
per  cent  more  points  than  its  nearest 
competitor.  This  was  the  first  public 
appearance  of  this  new  model.  Its 
winning  the  Gold  Medal  was  a  most 
satisfying  endorsement  of  our  policy 
to  do  no  experimenting  at  the  cost  of 
our  customers. 

PlrtiATC  <">ur  Tractor  Gang  Plows 
1  lO  WJ>  won  both  Gold  Medals  and 
Sweepstakes  Honors  in  large  and 
small  classes. 

Our  new  automatic-lift  plow  demon- 
strated that  the  plow  that  needs  no 
plowmanisnowacertainty.  Themanin 
the  cab  with  this  outfit  can  easily  and  ac- 
curately care  for  the  tractor  and  plows. 
Does  this  economy  interest  you? 

Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  of  special 
Gold  Medal  Bulletin,  on  the  amazing 
results  of  the  Winnipeg  Contest,  also 
catalog  of  our  Tractors  and  Tractor 
Gang  Plows? 


J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

657j  State  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin  (185) 


Our  Catacomb  Money  Vaults 


THE  thick,  soft,  protecting  fleece  of 
Lambsdown  brings  Winter  warmth 
and  comfort.  The  strong  weave  assures 
two  seasons'  wear. 


Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

Lambsdoiun  i3  t'.ie  reliable  fleece-lined 
underwear.  Lambsdoiun  Union  Suits 
deserve  all  their  popularity  because  of 
their  exact  proportions  and  smooth,  easy 
fit.  Physicians  say  Lambsdoivn 
is  the  great  health  underwear, 
preventing  colds  and  grippe. 

For  Men  and  Boys 

At  your  dealers.  In  separate  as 
well  as  Union  garments,  at  50c 
and  up.  Look  for  the 
Bodygard  Shield— it  is 
your  safeguard. 

Write  for  Bodyzard 
Book  No.  4j 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  Ulica,  N.  Y.    .  ^ 

Maktrsof  Bodygard  U  ndcrTucar  including 


VeUastic,  Twolayr,  Springtcx  and  Celtex. 


You  can  buy  any  cut  in  The  , 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  8  | 
cents  per  square  inch,  cash  with  ol- 
der— not  less  than  75  cents  for  any  | 
one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  at  j 
once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind.  I 


YOU  can  EARN  an  AUTO 

HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  GET  jia^si 
A  NEW  FORD  TOURING  CAR  ,<&$g&S^ 
FOR  A  FEW  WEEKS'  WORK.  Kgr^sS' 
By  my  new.  easy  plan,  anyone  over  16  years  old 
can  get  a  brand-new  Ford  Touring  Car  lor  a  little 
easy,  respectable  work  among  neighbors,  FREE 
BOO  K  tells  all  about  it— Postal  brings  It.  SEND. 
AUTO  TOM,  fiTi  S.  16th  St.  .Omaha, Neb. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


PH. 


ASHINGTON,  Oct.  11.  —  I 
have  spent  today  in  Uncle 
Sam's  catacombs.  They 
lie  under  the  great  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
White  House  and  200  feet  below  the 
floors  of  the  halls  of  congress,  where 
our  statesmen  sit  and  juggle  with 
Uncle  Sam's  finances.  I  refer  to  the 
\aults  in  which  Uncle  Sam's  money 
is  kept  and  where  are  stored  away 
more  real  hard  coin  and  valuable  pa- 
per than  in  any  other  place  upon 
earth.  The  vaults  contain  millions 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  coin 
and  securities,  all  told,  will  run  con- 
siderably over  $1,000,000,000.  They 


of  that  poet  engraved  above  his 
gates  to  hell:  "All  hope  abandon 
ye  who  enter  here!" 

The  doors  are  covered  with  iron 
bars  as  thick  as  your  wrist,  and  the 
windows  behind  are  sad  and  dreary, 
making  one  think  of  the  rheumy 
eyes  of  dying  giants  looking  out 
through  the  steel  network  with 
which  they  are  veiled. 

In  the  second  and  third  stories 
the  windows  are  cleaner,  but  they 
are  deep  set  and  gloomy.  Entering 
the  buildings,  you  find  the  interior 
quite  as  depressing.  The  narrow 
corridors  are  so  dark  that  they  have 
to  be  lighted  by  electricity  through- 
out the  day.     The  lower  passage- 


Hundreds   of   Millions   in   Silver  Certificates 


have  so  many  silver  dollars  that  if 
you  should  load  them  upon  four- 
horse  wagons,  and  put  the  team's 
nose  to  tailboards,  the  train  required 
to  haul  them  would  reach  from  New 
York  to  Cincinnati.  The  currency 
alone  runs  high  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions.  During  my  stay  there  to- 
day I  held  $1,000,000  in  $10,000 
notes  in  my  good  right  hand,  and  I 
saw  $90,000,000  more  in  three 
packages  so  small  that  I  could  crowd 
them  into  a  half-bushel  basket.  You 
have  all  heard  of  the  $500,000,000 
worth  of  treasury  notes  which  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  lifted  up  and  shook 
in  the  face  of  the  panic  mongers  of 
Wall  street.  They  are  all  stored 
here,  and  there  is  one  great  vault 
which  is  packed  with  them  almost 
to  bursting. 

Looks  Like  a  Tomb 

I  have  called  these  vaults  cata- 
combs. The  title  fits  the  whole 
Treasury  department.  The  build- 
ing is  the  personification  of  gloom. 
It  looks  like  a  tomb  and  it  would 
be  a  fine  home  for  a  suicide  club. 
Long  and  squatty,  with  a  massive 
roof  and  walls  of  gray  granite  many 
feet  thick,  it  makes  one  think  of  a 
sarcophagus  of  the  gods,  and  its 
surroundings  are  those  of  a  ceme- 
tery. The  Treasury  department  lies 
in  a  hollow  just  across  the  street 
from  the  White  House,  whose  gaiety 
is  accentuated  by  its  gloom.  Its 
front  yard  is  a  pit,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  ivy.  The 
lawn  itself  is  as  smooth  as  velvet, 
but  it  takes  a  score  of  grave-digging 
gardeners  to  keep  out  the  weeds. 

The  treasury  itself  is  more  dreary 
than  any  picture  ever  painted  by 
Dante.  As  you  look  at  the  cave-like 
doors  which  lead  into  the.  basement 
you  are  reminded  of  the  quotation 


ways  make  you  feel  as  though  you 
were  in  a  burial  vault,  and  when 
the  doors  silently  open  you  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  the  coffins 
which  one  feels  must  be  piled  up 
within.  It  is  the  same  throughout 
the  building  from  the  basement  to 
the  attic,  and  it  is  only  the  south 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  where 
Secretary  McAdoo  has  his  offices, 
that  are  at  all  cheery. 

Secretary  Bright  and  Cheerful 
I  shall  not  discuss  the  job  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  this  let- 
ter. I  may  write  of  that  in  the  fu*- 
ture.  So  far,  Mr.  McAdoo  is  in 
good  health  and  spirits.  His  eye  is 
bright,  his  step  firm  and  he  looks 
ten  years  younger  than  the  half 
century  which  his.  modest  autobiog- 
raphy in  the  congressional  directory 
puts  to  his  credit.  Still,  let  him 
beware!  He  is  now  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones  of  this 
mighty  department.  He  is  in  the 
mill  which  killed  Secretary  Folger, 
which  ground  the  life  out  of  Daniel 
Manning,  and  which  when  Secretary 
Windom  in  the  pride  of  his  strength 
grappled  with  it  laid  him  low.  It 
did  the  same  with  Charles  W.  Fos- 
ter, the  lusty  treasurer  under  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  and  it  has  just  suc- 
ceeded in  sucking  out  what  little 
juice  Franklin  MacVeagh  had  in  his 
bones. 

I  "  ivcr  when  I  think  of  the  job. 
When  I  McAdoo  first  came,  Treas- 
urer Burke,  Uncle  Sam's  new  watch- 
dog, who  lies  at  the  doors  of  the 
vaults  and  takes  charge  of  the 
moneys,  wrote  out  a  receipt  for  the 
sums  then  on  hand.  That  receipt 
gives  some  idea  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  Secretary  McAdoo.  It  repre- 
sents the  largest  sum  ever  taken  over 
by  mortal  man  at  one  single  time. 
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No  More 
blackleg 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,    .  MICHIGAN. 


DO  YOU 

contemplate  changing  your  loca- 
tion? 

ARE  YOU 

looking  for  a  land  investment? 

WOULD  YOU 

be  satisfied  with  land  that  prduced 
general  crops  equalling  in  value 
25%  per  annum  on  what  land  cost 
you? 

WILL  YOU 

accomrany  ug  on  one  of  our  ex- 
cursions and  convince  yourself 
that  such  an  opportunity  exists? 

CAN  YOU 

afford  not  to  investigate  when  we 
agree  to  refund  cost  of  your  rail- 
road fare  if  you  purchase  or  find 
conditions  other  than  as  we  state? 

HAVE  YOU 

a  desire  to  know  more  about  our 
proposition?    If  so  write  to 

Bassett  Land  &  Live  Stock  Go. 

411  Commerce  Building, 
Kanaau  City,       -      -  Missouri. 


Wyoming  Carey  Act  Land  in  the 
Valley  of  Eden 

21,000  acres  of  land  at  Ooc  per  acre, 
perpetual  water  riyht.s,  on  cany 
•erms,  easier  than  paying  rent.  No 
droughts,  no  floods,  no  cyi  lone*, 
no  part  In  the  U.  S.  more  healthy, 
no  better  stock  country  on  earth. 
Homes  that  pay  for  theinselveM. 
Hplendld  markets  and  big  crops  of 
alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables  now 
glOWlng  In  the  valley.  Summer 
tourist  fares  (first  class)  dally,  and 
homeseekers'  fares,  (second  class) 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Do  not  let  this  opportuni- 
ty pass  but  write  ot  once  for  full 
information  to  E.  H.  MORGAN. 
Hales  Mgr.,  Eden  Irrigation  and 
Land  Co.,  Hock  Springs,  Wyo. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Bettor  Corn.  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Innns  for  th« 
money  Ihnn  anywhere  else  In  United  Stale*. 
Dairy  and  T.lve  Stock  Id  our  motto.  We  offer 
yon  reliable  nrrvlc*. 

HODGSON  &  RIWX,  P«rgu«  rall«,  Ulna 


It  represents  almost  $1,500,000,000, 
and  its  actual  figures  were  $1,426,- 
422,051.48  %;  yes,  two-thirds.  The 
money  was  figured  out  to  the  thirds 
of  a  cent  and  Secretary  McAdoo  has 
to  make  the  accounts  come  even  to 
the  smallest  fraction.  Do  you  won- 
der that  such  work  preyed  upon  the 
minds  of  his  predecessors? 

Money  Beyond  ITmlerstanding 

Have  you  any  idea  how  much  fif- 
teen hundred  millions  of  dollars 
means?  It  represents  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  money  value  of  all 
the  gold  taken  out  of  all  the  mines 
of  the  earth  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  of  the  vast  amount 
thus  receipted  for  the  greater  part 
was  in  gold.  Much  of  the  gold  is 
not  stored  away  here  at  the  Treas- 
ury department;  it  is  kept  at  New 
York,  Denver  or  San  Francisco, 
where  it  lies  in  the  vaults  of  the 
subtreasuries  and  in  those  of  the 
mints  in  tons  of  golden  bricks  ready 
for  coinage  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  gold  in  the  treasury  proper  is 
not  in  bullion.  It  is  only  a  baga- 
telle of  a  few  million  dollars,  and 
these  millions  are  mostly  in  the 
shape  of  eagles  and  double  eagles.  I 
saw  a  little  box  of  them  in  the  cash 
vault  this  afternoon.  It  was  made 
of  steel  and  seemed  to  be  only  for 
show.  It  was  not  bigger  than  a  cigar 
box,  and  still  it  contained  500  double 
eagles.  I  took  both  hands  and 
raised  it  from  the  table.  It  weighed 
thirty-eight  pounds,  and  you  could 
have  put  its  contents  into  a  one-quart 
measure.  Still,  its  value  was  $10,- 
000.  That  will  show  you  how  heavy 
the  previous  metal  is,  I  can  hold 
$1,000  in  loose  gold  coins  in  one 
hand,  and  that  amount  of  money 
weighs  just  about  four  pounds.  At 
the  same  time  I  lifted  notes,  each  of 
which  was  lighter  than  the  smallest 
feather  on  a  pigeon's  tail,  whose  de- 
nomination was  $10,000,  and  held 
up  a  bundle  of  them,  no  thicker  than 
a  euchre  deck,  and  so  small  that  you 
could  put  it  in  an  official  envelope, 
which  was  worth  $1,000,000,  and 
which  would  pass  for  that  in  almost 
any  bank  upon  this  big,  round  earth. 
Getting  Into  the  Vaults 

But  I  want  to  take  you  down  into 
the  catacombs.  To  get  there  I  was 
passed  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
McAdoo  to  that  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  John  Burke, 
and  from  him  to  the  cashier,  James 
A.  Semple,  who  has  charge  of  the 
i  cash  Uncle  Sam  keeps  on  hand.  Ho 
is  now  carrying  a  balance  of  over 
$165,000,000,  and  millions  go  in  and 
out  every  day.  He  has  charge  of 
the  vaults,  as  well  as  the  cash,  and 
his  office,  which  is  lined  with  marble 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
looks  like  a  bank.  There  are  great 
vaults  on  the  same  floor  in  which 
the  ready  money  is  kept,  and  w« 
passed  through  these  on  our  way  to 
l lie  little  elevator,  not  more  than 
four  feet  square,  which  dropped  us 
down  into  the  cave  of  Aladdin 
Major  Qualffe  went  with  us.  The 
major  has  been  one  of  the  treasury  | 
watchdogs  for  almost  fifty  years.  He 
Was  appointed  by  Treasurer  Spinner 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  one  of  the 
confidential  clerks  In  charge  or 
Uncle  Sam's  treasures.  He  carries 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  vaults  and  ho 
alone      knows      the  combluatlou. 


Dojrou  know 

The  Youths 
Companion^ 

as  it  is  to-day? 


Improved  and  broadened  in 
its  scope.  Enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  Special  Family 
Page,  Boys'  Page,  Girls'  Page  and  Chil- 
dren's Page.  Great  serial  stories, 
250  short  stories.  A  remarkable 
Editorial  Page.  Current  Events 
and  Science.  A  wealth  of  variety 
and  quality,  and  all  of  it  the  best. 

Illustrated  Announcement  for  1914  free  on  request. 


NOV.  and  DEC.  FREE 

Cut  this  out  and  send  it  with  $2.00  for  The 
Companion  for  1914,  and  we  will  send 
FREE  all  the  issues  for  November  and 
December,  1913,  and  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion Practical  Home  Calendar  for  1914. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Remember — 52  Times  a  Year,  Not  12 


^IfjP  T^p£f 


DAIRY  FARMERS 

GOME  TO 

LAMAR 

COLORADO 

The  Helvetia  Milk  Con- 
densing Company,  who 
make  the  "Pet"  brand,  are 
prectinga  modern  milk  condensing  plant  there 
to  take  care  of  the  milk  of  eight  thousand  cows. 
The  factory  will  be  ready  bjr  February,  1914. 
Lamar  is  the  center  of  a  vast  irrigated  district 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  Alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
wheat,  oats,  kaffir  corn  and  ppeltz  are  grown  in 
large  quantities.  Now  is  the  time  to  locate 
there  with  a  herd  of  Holstein  cows.  Alfalfa 
lands  can  be  purchased  in  any  size  tracts  at 
.reasonable  terms.  A  great  opportunity  for 
Practical  dairy  men.  If  interested,  write  to 
THE  LAMAR  COMMERCIAL  CLUB.  


No  Country4 


is  better  than  the  one  In  which 
you  live.  Some  parts  of  it  may 
not  suit  you  hut  there  are  many 
places  along  the  Union  Pacific 
System  Lines  where  yon  can  lo- 
cate and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what 
kind  of  land  you  want — irrigated, 
sub-irrigated  or  dry  farming,  for 
general  farming,  stock-raising, 
fruit  raising,  etc. — in  the  climate 
that  best  suits.  I  will  send  you 
the  information  that  will  halp  you 
locate  in  the  place  best  suited  to 
your  needs. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 
Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  1107  Union  Pacific  Building, 
  OMAHA.  NEB.  


Climate-Soil-Sunshine 

The  Dakotas— Montana 
Idaho  —Washington 

No  section  of  the  United  States  offers  such 
splendid  opportunities  to  the  small  grain 
farmer,  fruit  grower,  truck  gardener,  dairy- 
man, live  stock  and  poultry  raiser  as  do  the 
states  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho  and  Washington. 

There  Are  Fortunes  Making  in 
the  Great  Northwest 

Thousands  are  making  their  homes  in  these  wonderful 
states,  and  there  is  room  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
more.  You  are  assured  of  the  hest  climate,  richest 
soil  and  more  days  of  sunshine  than  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Eastern  states. 

Investigate  This  New  Country  of  Opportunity  —  NOW 

Low  round -trip  homescekers'  tickets  arc  on  sale  on 
certain  days  every  month,  via  the  new  transconti- 
nental line,  the 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 

Literature  giving  f'irti,  indu./int;  l!  .V.  Cover  nmrnt  ref-orti, 
and  actual  e\f  ii  tenets  oj  stitltn  null  he  sent  free  on  rtqmit. 

V.  A.  SASH,  O—eral  Western  Au«"»<. 

<  Uimlm. 


GEO.  B.  HAYNES, 
General  Pasaenger  Agent 


O.  E.  SI  I  AIMER,  !  "  Agrnt, 

750  Mnrqurlto  Building 

Chicago 
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ROOFING 

m  M     mm  More  than  $325,000 
^fek  Mjk  I  worth   of  every 

,^T»  mm  wmm  make  and  kind  of 
brand  new,  dependable  roofing  now  be- 
ing offered  at  such  remarkably  low 
prices,  that  we  ask  all  in  need  or  who 
contemplate  buying  to  hesitate  placing 
orders  until  they  get  these  remarkable 

Bankrupt 

Prices.  This  lot  consists  of  every  known 
make  of  roofing— Galvanized,  2%c  per  sq.ft.; 
Corrugated  Steel,  lHc  per  sq.  ft.;  Rubber 
Surfaced  Ajax  Roofing  62c  per  square,  etc. 
"We  now  own  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company  and  incorporated  for  $10,000,000; 
this  tremendous  purchase  Is  the  first  resulb 
—nothing  like  It  ever  before  attempted  by 
anyone.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  the  roofing 
guaranteed  brand  new.  Every  quality.  Write 
for  free  samples  and  remarkable  prices. 

HARRIS  BROS.  COMPANY 
Dent.  BM-  88'-  Chicago,  Ell, 


How  Much  Per  Oay  Oo  You 
Pay  for  Rubber  Footwear?  j 

The  price  you  pay  for  Rubber 
Footwear  means  nothing  unless 
you  figure  how  many  days  that 
footwear  is  going  to  last. 

Figure  the  number  of  days' 
wear  that  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  J 

Footwear  gives  and  you  will 

Bee  why  eight  million  men 

wear  it. 


11 


BALL  O  BAND 


Every  year  wo  put  Into  these 
goods  money  that  we  might  be 
putting  into  our  pockets — but 
k  our  record  is  that  the  quality 
Si  of  "Ball. Band"  is  6till  the 
highest;  the  fit,  finest;  the 
WiMk  wear,  longest.  Look  for 
i£, '  V  the  Red  Ball  when  buying 
,~  \  —sold  by  45.000  dealers.  If 
gj  X  your  dealer  can't  snp- 
ply,  write  us.  Write 
sm«3»v  anyway  for  free  illus- 
^'iwmlK  trated  booklet  about 
amk  "Ball-Band  "  Foot- 
s88Hl\  wear. 

Mlshawaka  Woolen 
Mfg.  Company 
337  Wafer  Street 
^Mishawaka,  Indiana 

»"  The  House  That 
Pays  Millions 
for  Quality." 


FREE  LOAN  I 


Save  Your  Engine  Money 

Get  the  facts  about  the  wonderful  Union  Engine, 
2  to  7  horse  power.  Get  our 

AMAZING  FREE  OFFER. 

that  Is  throwing  engine  makers  into  panic.  No  notes, 
mortgage  or  C.  O.  D. ;  just  a  free  loan.  Let  the  Union 
do  your  work  at  our  expense.  Pumping,  shelling,  grind- 
ing, runs  cream  separator,  saw,  hay  press,  ensilage  cut- 
ter,dynamo,  drills, wells, etc.  Lowest  priced  and  most 

rsrfect  farm  engine  made.  Absolutely  guaranteed, 
ully  rated.  Skid  mounted.  4  cycle,  long  stroke,  slow 
speed,  hopper  cooled,  water  jacket,  automatic  mixer. 
This  factory  has  been  making  for  30  years  the  finest 
enginesln  America.,  Simply  send  name  today  for  Cull 
details  of  our  great  free  offer.  T 
Union  Gas  Engine  Works,  Dept.  3150, 
 Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

A  640-acre  well  improved  stock  and  grain  farm 
five  miles  from  Blunt.  South  Dakota,  in  corn 
belt.  Fine  flowing  well  with  water  piped  to 
yards  and  pastures.  Will  carry  300  head  of  cat- 
tle and  hogs  in  proportion.  All  smooth,  level 
land;  deep,  black  soil.  An  exceptionally  fine  corn 
and  stock  farm.  A  rare  bargain,  to  settle  an 
estate.     For  price,   terms  and  particulars,  write 

W.  O.  NELSON, 

PERRY,  IOWA. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
FARMER  will  not  knowingly  pub- 
lish an  advertisement  of  an  unrelia- 
ble firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do 
exactly  as  it  adTertises.  Any  sub- 
scriber who  finds  that  an  advertiser 
does  not  do  as  he  promises  in  his 
advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  us  his  claim  for  adjustment 
or  collection. 


Cashier  Semple  carries  another  to  a 
different  lock,  and  the  two  have  to 
work  together  in  order  to  open  any 
one  of  the  doors. 

Inside  the  Treasure  Room 
The  first  vault  I  looked  at  con- 
tained $111,000,000,  enough  to  give 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  a  silver  dollar  and 
leave  ten  or  twenty  millions  to  spare. 
The  door  to  it  weighs  six  tons,  but 
it  is  so  carefully  balanced  that  a  boy 
could  swing  it  back  when  the  com- 
binations are  properly  made,  and 
Major  Quaiffe  threw  it  open  with 
one  hand.  The  vault  itself  is  about 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  garden  patch. 
It  covers  one-fourth  of  an  acre  and 
from  floor  to  top  is  just  twelve  feet 
high.  It  is  a  great  cage  of  steel 
bars  riveted  together  with  red-hot 


In  the  Cash  Vault — Major  Quaiffe, 
Watch  Dog  of  the  Treasury 

rivets,  which  were  pounded  to  place. 
The  bars  cross  like  lattice  work,  with 
hundreds  of  diamond-shaped  eye- 
holes, through  which  you  can  look 
snd  see  the  vast  treasures  stored 
within.  It  bulges  out  at  the  sides, 
and  at  first  I  thought  this  had  come 
from  the  weight  of  the  silver  against 
the  walls.  Cashier  Semple  tells  me 
this  is  not  so.  The  money  is  so 
carefully  piled  that  it  would  remain 
in  place  if  there  were  no  walls  to 
hold  it.  The  inner  walls  of  the  vault 
are  backed  with  boxes  not  much 
larger  than  that  used  by  a  bootblack 
when  he  shines  your  shoes. 

There  are  two  rows  of  these 
boxes  rising  from  the  floor  almost 
to  the  roof  and  running  clear  around 
the  inside  of  the  vault.  Each  box 
contains  two  bags  of  silver  dollars, 
just  like  the  thousands  of  bags  which 
lie  within.  The  money  is  all  stored 
in  bags  of  white  canvas;  each  bag 
will  hold  about  a  peck  and  it  con- 
tains just  1,000  silver  dollars.  The 
bags  are  about  as  large  as  those  with 
which  boys  go  chestnutting,  and  as 
they  lie  there  in  the  vault  they  look 
for  all  the  world  like  so  many  little 
bags  of  wheat.  Each  bag  has  a  seal 
upon  it,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  at  the  money  without  break- 
ing the  seal. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the 
money  in  the  treasury  is  safe  has 
often  been  discussed.  This  big  vault 
is  practically  burglar  proof.  It  is 
guarded  by  the  iron  bars  and  is  also 
walled  in  cement  and  stone,  with  a 
wide  aisle  running  around  it,  which 
would  prevent  anyone  attempting  to 
remove  the  money  without  being 
seen.    There  is  no  doubt  that  some 


of  the  other  vaults  are  behind  the 
times  in  their  safety  appliances.  I 
remember  that  one  of  the  treasurers 
became  alarmed  as  to  their  condi- 
tion some  years  ago.  He  went  to 
New  York  and  asked  for  the  most 
expert  safe-breaker  and  lock-picker 
on  earth.  All  of  the  banks  recom- 
mended the  same  man.  He  found 
him  and  brought  him  to  Washing- 
ton; the  man  wrote  out.  a  report  and 
as  he  presented  it  said: 

"I  have  here  a  detailed  account  of 
the  vaults,  but  before  you  read  it  I 
want  to  give  you  a  practical  demon- 
stration that  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
If  you  will  go  with  me  into  certain 
of  them  I  will  leave  my  workmen  on 
the  outside.  We  will  enter  the 
vaults  and  your  men  can  then  lock 
the  doors  and  my  workmen  will  let 
us  out  inside  of  an  hour." 

The  treasurer  consented.  They 
picked  out  a  vault  which  had 
$8,000,000  in  it.  They  went  inside 
and  the  doors  were  duly  locked,  al- 
though the  time  lock  was  left  off.  It 
took  just  twelve  minutes  to  throw 
the  doors  open.  This  was  done  with- 
out the  use  of  explosives  of  any  sort 
and  merely  by  driving  wedges  in  be- 
tween the  doors  and  safe.  In  com- 
pany with  this  man  the  treasurer 
then  went  to  the  committees  of  con- 
gress and  by  their  representations 
the  matter  was  remedied.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  vaults  are  ab- 
solutely safe  now. 

Guards  Are  Vigilant 

Anyhow,  it  would  be  a  very  brave 
man  who  would  try  to  rob  the  treas- 
ury. A  tunnel  might  be  dug  from 
somewhere  near  the  treasury  build- 
ing, but  the  robbers  would  have  to 
drill,  and  they  would  have  to  have  a 
railroad  to  carry  away  the  silver. 
After  they  had  taken  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  the  bags  and  boxes  con- 
taining the  remainder  would  tumble 
about  with  such  a  noise  as  to  ap- 
prise the  treasury  guards  of  their 
action,  and,  as  all  these  guards  are 
on  hand  day  and  night,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  anything  to 
speak  of  without  discovery. 

There  might  be  a  combination 
with  the  guards,  and  a  fortune  in 
greenbacks  or  silver  certificate- 
taken,  but  these  are  all  numbered, 
and  the  thieves  would  be  sure  to  be 
identified.  There  is  a  goodly  corps 
of  guards  in  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment, and  these  are  divided  into  dif- 
ferent watches.  They  have  to  salute 
each  other  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
whistle  would  bring  an  army  of 
guards  to  any  part  of  the  treasury  at 
any  moment. 

Greenbacks  Well  Protected 

But  I  am  getting  away  from  Uncle 
Sam's  catacombs.  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  this  $500,000,000  in  bank 
notes  which  Uncle  Sam  has  ready  in 
case  of  a  panic.  It  is  now  several 
years  since  they  were  stored  away, 
and  when  they  were  made  a  brand 
new  vault  was  made  for  them.  This 
is  nothing  like  the  silver  vault  which 
I  have  described.  It  is  more  like  a 
safety  deposit  establishment.  It  is 
a  two-story  structure  furnished  with 
steel  racks.  The  interior  walls  are 
of'  Harveyized  steel  half  an  inch 
thick  and  outside  them  are  walls  of 
masonry  and  cement  more  than  two 
feet  in  thickness. 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


Men  Wanted 
for  Big  Jobs 

The  newspapers  of  the  cities  are 
crowded  with  advertisements  for 
trained  men  at  big  salaries.  Equal 
opportunities  for  earning  more 
money  are  found  everywhere. 

Why  don't  YOU  train  yourself  to  qual- 
ify for  one  of  these  big  salaried  posi- 
tions? 

What  if  you  DO  live  in  the  country  or 
in  a  small  town — you  surely  live  near 
some  manufacturing  plant — a  railroad — 
a  telephone  company — or  you  own  a 
farm  that  will  produce  greater  profit 
under    scientific  management. 

The  International  C'oTrespond'ence 
Schools  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
receive  a  thorough  training  at  home  in 
any  ocupation.  trade.  or  profession 
listed   in  the  coupon  below. 

To  learn  all  about  this  method  of 
training  just  mark  the  coupon  opposite 
the  occupation  you  prefer,  and  mail  it) 
to  I.  C.  S.  TODAY.  They  will  send 
you  full  particulars  free  of  charge. 


if 


1  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLsl 

|  Box  1156    SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my 
part,  bow  I  can  qualify  for  the  position 
)efore  which  I  mark  X.  


Automobile  Running 
Stationary  Engineer 
Locomotive  Fireman 
Eleetriral  Engineer 
Electric  Lighting 

Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Alechanical  Draftsman 
Architecture 
Contracting  and 

Building 
CnncreteConstraetion 
Civil  Engineer 
Foundry  Work 
Blacksmltbing 
Gas  Engineer 
Chemist 


Agriculture 

Livestock  3b  Dairying 
Poultry  Farming 
Salesmanship 
Advertising  Man 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

Civil  Service 

Examinations 
Good  English 

For  Every  One 
English  Branches. 
Lettering  and 

Sign  Tainting 
Plumbing  and 

Steam  Fitting 
Surveying  and 

Mapping 
Fail  road  Const  ruction 


Name. 


Present  Employer . 
Address  


L- 


BE  A  WATCHMAKER 


They're  in  drm.inrt  now-- big  pay--we 
get  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Take  our   course—it's  interesting,  thorough, 
and  teaches  every  detail  of  watchmaking  and 
Jewelry  repairing. 

FRFF  ROOK*  Send  for  our  ,x>ok  "The  Artisan." 
riVEiEi  EJUV/IY  it  explains  everything  thoroughly. 

Stone's  School  of  Watchmaking, 

907  Globe  Bldgf.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


$4  90    FOR  THIS 
JL  —  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  o£  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates  _ 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  Kate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.    All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.   If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  21st  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


When  communicating  with  advert  sera 
on  this  page,  don't  forget  to  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  It  will  be 
appreciated  by  both  advertiser  and  pub- 
lisher. 


October  18.  1!>W 


T  \\  UNTI  MTH    CENT  Uli Y    FAB MEK 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


Chickens  in  Wyoming 
Mrs.  R.  R.  McK.,  Friimont,  Neb.:  I 
am  intending  moving  to  northeastern 
Wyoming  in  the  spring,  and  have  a  nieei 
flock  of  White  Wyandottes  that  I  want 
-  very  much  to  take  with  me.  However, 
I  have  heard  they  will  do  no  good  if  I 
take  them.  They  say  that  chickens 
moved  to  such  an  altitude  will  neither 
sit  nor  lay  for  a  year,  and  maybe  never. 
Is  this  a  fact  or  a  mere  say  so?  Would 
like  to  have  your  opinion. 

Answer — This  is  a  question  that 
I  give  to  our  readers,  as  it  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  it.  That, 
despite  the  altitude,  chickens  are 
raised  in  this  climate  named  I  know, 
as  letters  to  me  have  shown  this. 
Incubator  troubles  seem  to  be  the 
main  theme  of  these  letters,  nothing 
being  said  about  shipped-in  chickens 
giving  trouble.  Have  we  any  read- 
ers now  in  this  region  who  could 
tell  us  whether  the  above  statement 
holds  any  truth  or  not? 


Building  Poultry  House 
Mrs.  E.  G.,  Burwell,  Neb.:  Will  you 
kindly  answer  these  questions?  What 
kind  of  a  roof  would  be  best  for  a  hol- 
low-tile poultry  house?  How  many 
chickens  can  be  successfully  housed  to- 
gether? What  size  houses  and  how 
many  and  how  built  would  be  best  for 
500  or  1,000  chickens?  These  would  be 
on  free  range. 

Answer — As  the  hollow-tile  poul- 
try house  requires  rafters  to  finish 
It,  any  kind  of  roofing  handiest  can 
be  put  on  it.  Thoce  I  have  seen 
were  sheathed  and  covered  with  the 
prepared  roofing,  which  comes  in 
rolls.  Heighth  and  size  depends 
upon  the  model  you  use  in  building, 
and  the  number  of  chickens  housed. 
Don't  make  it  higher  than  handy  to 
get  about  in  without  bumping  your 
head.  A  high  house  is  a  cold  house. 
The  least  floor  space  given  a  chicken 
should  be  two  square  feet.  An 
8xl0-foot  house  is  considered  enough 
for  twenty-five  hens,  and  fifty  can 
be  housed  comfortably  in  a  house 
12x15.  Not  more  than  fifty  should 
be  kept  in  one  compartment  to  in- 
sure good  health.  A  house  for  500 
hens  co.uld  be  all  made  under  one 
roof  and  with  one  floor.  The  house 
should  be  made  long  enough  to 
divide  into  ten  compartments. 
Whether  you  build  but  one  house  or 
more  for  the  number  of  hens  kept 
depends  upon  your  taste  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  building  your  house  get  it 
wide  enough.  Better  have  it  twenty 
feet  wide  than  fifteen.  The  ends 
and  a  little  extra  roofing  is  all  of 
the  extra  lumber  needed  in  making 
It  wide  enough.  The  Iowa  StaU; 
College  at  Ames,  la.,  has  out  an  ex- 
cellent book  on  farm  poultry  houses. 
It  illustrates  a  tile  poultry  house 
and  gives  cost  of  material.  For 
1,000  hens  you  must  measure  space 
In  proportion  to  that  measured  for 
500.  Successful  poultrymen  claim 
better  results  if  several  separate 
houses  are  built  for  this  number,  and 
a  certain  number  only  allowed  to 
range  together. 


Forced  Birds  Poor  Breed«>i\s 

To  force  poultry  to  growing  fast 
for  market,  as  forcing  It  to  early 
laying,  means  stock  not  fit  for 
breeders.      Some    poultry  keepers 


force  the  young  into  market,  then 
sell  the  cockerels  for  broilers  and 
the  hurried-up  pullets  for  breeders. 
This  is  a  bad  practice,  because  a 
forced  fowl  allowed  to  live  on  is  a 
weakened  fowl  and  lays  a  weak  foun- 
dation from  which  to  start  hardy 
flocks  from  the  breeding  pen.  The 
ideal  breeder  must  be  a  hen  that 
has  never  been  sick  or  off  her  feed 
a  day.  She  must  be  close  to  stand- 
ard in  weight;  she  must  have  laid 
at  least  150  eggs  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  laying  of  her  first  egg,  and 
have;  begun  laying  at  6  months  of 
age.  Of  course,  we  must  in  cases 
modify  both  of  the  last,  as,  if  she 
be  one  of  the  large  breeds,  she  may 
not  have  come  to  maturity  at  6 
months  of  age.  She  should,  to  be 
ideal,  be  a  layer  of  winter  eggs.  The 
ideal  breeder  must  be  fed  and  cared 
for  aright,  but  forced,  not  at  all. 
Health  all  the  way  through  is  first 
essential. 

Squab  Questions 

An  Old  Reader,  Iowa:  Will  you  kindly 
answer  on  the  page  the  questions  below? 
How  long  must  I  expect  pigeons  to  live 
and  make  a  profit?  How  much  feed  a 
day  will  they  need,  and  how  long  are 
Lhey  hatching,  and  what  is  a  good 
weight  per  dozen  for  squabs?    Do  they 


breed  all  the  year?  Is  ono  nest  enough 
for  a  pair  of  birds?  If  well  mated,  do 
the  birds  do  well  from  the  start?  Do 
they  require  salt  and  grit?  Must  one 
.stand  and  watch  them  eat? 

Answer  —  Pigeons  —  that  is,  the 
homers — if  all  goes  well,  and  you 
keep  disease  from  them,  should  be 
profitable  from  seven  to  eight  years. 
It  is  said  that  each  bird  should  not 
have  less  than  ono  ounce  of  feed  a 
day.  It  is  best  to  not  watch  them 
eat.  They  get  nervous  and  forgetful 
of  their  young  if  even  the  owner 
fusses  too  much  around  them,  and 
strangers  get  them  badly  off  at 
times.  A  good  weight  for  squabs  is 
eight  pounds  to  the  dozen.  It  takes 
eighteen  days  for  a  pigeon  to  hatch. 
When  mated  they  build  their  nests, 
for  which  two  nest  pans  should  be 
provided.  They  do  not  lay  imme- 
diately after  making  the  nest.  It 
may  not  be  for  fourteen  days  after. 
The  breeding  season  is  surest  from 
March  to  October.  They  will  not 
do  quite  so  well  their  first  laying 
year  as  the  years  that  follow.  Yes, 
they  require  plenty  of  fine  grit  and 
some  salt.  This  helps  keep  them 
well.  Squabs  are  not  like  chicks; 
they  are  like  kittens,  blind  for  about 
as  long  after  hatching. 

Any  other  questions  in  this  line 
you  care  to  ask  I  will  try  to  answer 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  by 
speedy  letter,  if  you  give  me  clear 
directions,  which  you  did  not  do  in 
this  letter.      IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


because  of  its  perfect  balance  and 
freedom  from  repair  bills — high  re- 
serve power — simple  construction — 
low  first  cost — and  small  fuel  cost 
—is  bound  to  be  ■ 

THE 

Wise  Man's  Choice 

if  given  half  a  chance.  There 
is  a  wrong  and  a  right  way  to 
farm.  Begin  now  to  farm 
with  factory  methods, 
at  factory  profits.  Get 
a  "Wisconsin.' 
Write  for  Details 


The  Lauton-Lawton  Co 
»  1 7  Broadway  I 
OePere, 
Wit. 


In  all  typcf 
1}£-3QH.P. 
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DON'T  PAY  TWO  PRICES^ 

Save  $8.00  to  $22.00  on  l 

Hoosier  Heaters 
and  Ranges 

Why  oot  buy  the  Beat  when  you  can  buy 
them  at  such  low  unheard-of  Factory 
Prices.     Our  new  Improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anything  ever  produced. 
Save  enough  ou  a  single  stove  to  buy 
your  winter's  fuel.    Thirty  Days  Free 
Trial  in  your  own  homo  before  you  buy. 
Send  postal  tod  ay  for 
large    Free    catalofir  and 
prices.  HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
393  State  St..  Marion,  Ind.  ' 


Worms  W///  Get  Your  Hogs 

If  You  Don't  Let Me Kill  The  Worms 


You  farmers  are  being  advised  to  vaccinate  your  hogs  as  a  preventive  and  cure  of  hog  cholera. 
I've  not  a  word  to  say  against  it.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  this:  that  if  you  will  take  the  simple 
precaution  of  feeding  Columbian  Stock  Powders  there  will  be  no  need  for  you  to  vaccinate 
— your  hogs  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  danger  off  cholera. 

Listen,  men!  Fully  nine-tenths  of  all  hog  losses  are  caused  by  worms.  These  parasites  sap  the  very  life  blood 
of  your  hogs  and  so  weaken  them  that  they  are  easy  victims  of  cholera  or  any  other  swino disease.  How  can  you 
expect  a  hog  to  keep  well  and  take  on  weight  when  a  wriggling  mass  of  stomach  worms  keep  absorbing  practic- 
ally all  the  nourishment  from  the  food  the  hog  eats?    Is  it  any  wonder  that  worm-infested  hogs  take  sick,  lose 
their  appetites,  slink  off  and  die?  But  remember  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  cholera  hasn't  a  thing  to  do  with  it. 

I'll  Rid  YourJJogs  of  Worms 

Yes,  your  hogs  have  worms,  too.   Practically  all  hogs  have.   That's  why  there  arc  so  many  epidemics  of  swine 
plague— why  hog  losses  mount  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

'  .Feed  Columbian  Stock  Powders  and  inside  of  12  hours  you  will  see  the  dead  worms  that  have  been  ex- 
pelled. These  powders  are  not  a  food,  but  a  highly  efficient  medicated  preparation  thai  not  only 
positively  kills  but  also  expols  all  stomach,  tape,  intestinal  and  lung  worms. 
These  are  the  original  Stock  Powders.  They  have  been  on  the  market  for  the  past  25  years  and  nil  that  time  they  hnvo  boon 
'  recognized  as  the  best — the  standard— powders,  by  the  largest,  most  progressive  stock  raisers  of  the  country.  They  will  put  a 
speedy  end  to  all  digestive  troubles  in  hogs,  horses  and  sheep.  They  sharpen  the  appetite  keep  the  animals  on  their  feed— 
so  strengthen  tho  digestive  system  that  there  is  absolutely  no  waste  of  food  — the  fattening  period  ia  greatly  shortened— your  hogs 
will  bring  highest  market  prices— you  will  be  constantly  turning  your  former  losses  into  profits. 

Best  Conditioner  For  Brood  Sows 

Feed  Columbian  Stock  Powders  to  your  brood  sows  and  see  tho  strong,  thrifty  litters  they  farrow.  Keep  tho  sows  in  fin* 

est  condition,  strong,  healthy,  free  from  fever  and  insures  an  abundant  flow  of  pure  milk. 

"Hogs  Dying  By  Hundreds— COLUMBIAN  Saved  Ours" 

'Please  ship  F.  W.  Diehl  at  Shannon,  III..  500  lbs.  Columbian  Stork  Powder  in  BSO-lb.  lots:  and  (loo.  Diehl.  M  illedgevlllo.  III..  H00 
lbs.  in  100-lb.  lots.  Please  KUSH  the  above  orders  as  the  hog  cholera  is  something  fierce  all  over  the  neighborhood.  Hogs  are  sick  and 
dying  by  hundreds.   Ours  were  sick  but  Columbian  saved  thorn.    ,ah  Yours  truly,         1)1  Kl  II.  UK'  >. ;.    Milleilgovillc,  III." 

Try  Columbian  Powders  for  90  Pays 
Before  You  Pay  a  Cent 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Columbian  Hob  Jt  Cattle  Powder  C  ...  D«pt.  6     KaniitCilr.  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  —  Without  obligating  my**  If  In  nny  way  to 
buy,  you  may  send  me  particular  \  of  your  olTer  to  let  mo 
Blvo  Columbian  Stock  Powders  a  SM)  Dnyn'  Kreo  Trial  before 
paying  you  a  cent.     At  pronent  I  am  feeding  lloyn; 

 Cattle:   ....  Horses:  Hhe*p.  Also  aend  me,  free,  a  copy 

Of  your  book,  "Make  More  Money  On  Your  Live  Stork  "  nnil 
particulars  as  to  how  to  geta  Columbian  Self  Feeder  FKKK. 

Name  -  

AUdreaa  _  


I  don't  Want  you  farmers  and  slorkmon  to  pny  >ne  n  cent  until  I  posi- 
tively prove  to  you  that.  Columbian  Stock  Powders  are  the  Quick* 
cut.  surest  and  biggest  profit  milkers  you  ever  tried.  Just  mail  cou- 
pon, stating  how  many  hogs,  horses  anil  sheep  you  are  feeding  and  I'll 
make  you  a  free  trial  offer  that.  giveH  you  '.to  days  before  paying  n  rent . 

MIm  rrno  RnnL  Hand  omoly  Illustrated  and 

uei  my  r  rce  ouurv  , 

instructive  book  on  hog  and  stork  raining  ever  published. 
Write  for  your  free  ropy. 

Be  fture  to  in. ni  coupon  totlny 
tor  my  »0  Oayn  Free  Trial  ©f/er. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

I  want  a  few  good  renponiillile  farmers  of 
ability  to  represent  me  in  every  rommun- 
lly.  I'll  pay  big  money  for  t  lie  riv  lit  men. 
My  proposition  is  a  winner  anil  a  big 
money  maker.    Write  for  full  partinilarR. 

Address  Frank  R.  McDermand,  Pree. 

Columbian  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Co. 

1454  GENESEE  ST.,  D«pt.  «  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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Don't  Waste  Fodder! 


Let  This  Magic  Machine  Cut  Every 
Corn  Stalk  Into  Rich  Feed  for  Your  Live  Stock 

Up-to-date  farmers  no  longer  allow  their  cattle  and  other  stock  to  tramp 
down  and  ruin  half  their  fodder.    Instead,  they  take  corn  stalks  (ears  and  all) 
run  them  into  this  marvelous  machine, which  not  only  cuts  the  fodder  into  rich,  suc- 
culent morsels  but  also  husks  50#  of  the  ears  in  many  localities.  Thus,  all  dry  fodder 
is  saved  and  turned  into  money  (milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef  or  veal). 

SM ALLEY  Cutter,  and  Snapper 

This  machine  snaps  off  the  ears  and,  at  the  same  time,  cuts  your  fodder- 
does  it  clean  as  a  whistle.   With  this  machine  you  will  al- 
ways have  plenty  of  fresh  feed  that  will  keep  your  6tock 
in  nrst-classcondition.  When  the  weather  is  too  cold  for  |IWH1 
field  husking,  haul  in  a  few  loads  of  corn  stalks  end  do 
part  of  your  husking  and  fodder  outting  in  the  barn. 
Capacity,  15  to  30  bushels  snapped  corn  and  \]4  to3K  tons 
dry  fodder;  1  to      tons  corn  hay  per  hour  when  shredder  head 
is  used.     Small  eas.  engine  furnishes  ample  power 
Catalog  ^^j^    The  Powerful  Smalley  force  feed  cutter  will  also  give 
FREE!      ^^^^^  y°u  nne  results  in  dry  feed  cutting.  You  can  purchase  J 
the  plain  machine  now  and  the  blower  and  trucks; 
next  fall. 


Look  into  th 
winter  cutting: 
proposition.    Just  send 
your  name  on  postal  and  by  re- 
turn mail  you '  U  get  our  latest  catalog. 


SMALLEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Bex    19,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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Be  Sure  You  Get  The  Genuine 
"Star  Brand"  Shoes 

Study  this  illustration  so  you  will 
know  a  genuine  "Star  Brand"  Shoe 
when  you  see  it.  Don't  be  fooled  into 
buying  something  represented  to  be 
"just  as  good". 

There  are  several  kinds  of  star  trade-marks 
•used  on  shoes.  Many  dealers  will  try  to  sell 
you  an  inferior  shoe  by  claiming  it  is  a  "Star 
Brand"  Shoe. 

Don't  be  fooled  on  the  wrong  star. 

"Star  Brand  "  Shoes  are  made  in  over  750 
styles — in  our  own  23  big  factories.  Every  pair 
is  honestly  made  of  good  leather.  No  substi- 
tutes for  leather  are  ever  used. 

We  heartily  favor  the  Oldfield  Pure  Shoe 
Bill  now  before  Congress.  It  requires  that 
adulterated  shoes  be  so  stamped.  It  will  give 
you  a  square  deal  on  your  shoes. 

We  have  built  up  the  greatest  sboe  business  in 
existence  on  honest  leather  construction.  If  any 
manufacturer  wants  to  use  paper  soles  he  should 
be  forced  to  make  that  fact  known. 
The  "Patriot".  "Pilgrim".  "Pluck".  -  Society 
"Mayflower",  "Teis  Ted",  "Our  Family", 
"  Stronger-Than-The-Law  ",  'Soft  and  Good", 
etc..  are  all  "Star  Brand"  Shoes. 

Look  up  the  "Star  Brand"  dealer.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  "Star 
Brand"  Shoe  with  our  name  on  the  sole  and  our  "Star  "on.  the  heel,  then 
you  will  know  why — 

"Star  Brand  Shoe*  Are  Better" 


This 
Star 
on 

Every 
Heel 


Ro6Eaxs,  Johnson  &£and 

Branch  of  International  Shoe  Co. 


.MANUFACTURERS 


ST.  LOUIS 
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Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pocketknife? 


The  name,  "KEEN  KUTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $1.50.  Ask 
any  dealer;  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

This  particular  knife  is  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  farmers,  stockmen  and  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the 
Leather  Belt  Punch  Blade  for  making  various-sized  holes 
in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

WE   WANT   YOU   TO   HAVE  ONE 

Spnd  us  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY FARMER  and  we  will  send  you  the  KNIFE  FREE. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  u» 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Ingenious  Use  of  a  Tractor 

H.  W.  G.,  Washington,  Neb.:  I  am 
sending  you  a  photograph  that  pictures 
the  work  of  a  traction  engine  such  as  I 
have  never  seen  mentioned  in  any  farm 
paper.  A  heavy  steel,  air-pressure  tank, 
four  feet  by  twenty  feet,  is  being  low- 
ered into  a  pit  eight  feet  deep  so  as  to 
be  protected  from  freezing.  Heavy  wire 
cables  were  put  around  the  tank  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  slip  as  the  tank 
rolled  down  into  the  pit.  The  other  end 
of  the  cables  were  attached  to  a  trac- 
tion engine.  The  tank  was  started  down 
the  incline  with  a  lifting  jack,  and  the 


you  have  a  local  veterinarian,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  call  him.  If 
the  trouble  develops  further,  and 
seems  of  a  contagious  nature,  write 
the  state  veterinarian  of  Lincoln. 


Peculiar  Joint  Affection 

A  C,   Neligh,  Neb.:    I  am  following 

the  rest  of  the  crowd  and  bringing  my 
troubles  to  you.  We  have  a  mare  mule 
4  years  old  and  she  is  a  beauty;  but  let 
her  stand  over  night  in  the  barn  and 
sometimes  one  or  the  other  of  her  hnd 
legs  seems  to  stick  to  the  ground  just 


engine  held  it  as  it  rolled  into  the  pit. 
The  work  was  done  by  three  men  with- 
out a  jar.  This  was  on  the  Gelston 
brothers'  farm,  Elk  City,  Neb. 

Editor's  Note — No  one  without  an 
engine  can  form  an  adequate  esti- 
mate of  the  work  and  help  that  may 
be  derived  from  one.  Wherever 
power  is  needed  on  the  farm,  an  in- 
genious man  will  devise  some  way 
by  which  the  engine  may  be  made  of 
efficient  help. 


Forage  Crops  Injurious  to  Cattle 

G.  S.  McL.,  Glade  Park,  Colo.:  I  am 
writing  to  ask  you  to  please  inform  me 
if  the  sprouts  of  amber  cane  (after  the 
crops  have  been  harvested)  are  injurious 
to  cattle,  as  is  sorghum? 

Answer — All  varieties  of  cane  or 
kaffir  when  grown  during  a  period 
of  drouth  are  dangerous  to  cattle 
when  pastured,  but  after  being  cut 
and  well  cured  can  be  fed  with 
safety. 


Calf  Has  Trouble  Breathing 

H.  E.,  Bridgeport,  Neb.:  I  have  a 
suckling  calf  that  is  affected  as  to  its 
breathing.  It  can  hardly  breathe  when 
it  tries  to  eat  or  suck.  Once  in  a  while 
it  coughs  as  though  its  throat  were  sore 
or  its  lungs  affected.  There  is  no  swell- 
ing about  it.  It  has  been  that  way 
since  May.  It  lies  around  now  and  will 
not  eat  or  drink,  and  can  hardly  get  its 
breath  at  all.  Please  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  what  is  the  matter  with  it,  and  what 
to  do  for  it.  There  are  two  of  our 
yearlings  that  seem  to  be  getting  the 
same  way.  It  may  be  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

Answer — Without  making  a  care- 
ful examination,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  what  this  trouble  is.  It 
might  be  a  case  of  chronic  pneu- 
monia, or  it  might  be  tuberculosis. 
It  might  also  be  possible  that  a 
post-mortem  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  cause  of  trouble.  If 


as  if  it  were  glued  i'.own.  She  doesn't 
seem  able  to  raise  it  a  step.  Finally 
she  gets  it  up,  and  it  will  give  a  crack, 
and  after  a  few  steps  she  is  all  right. 
Now  whether  it's  in  the  hock  or  stifle, 
we  can't  find  out.  And  sometimes  for 
weeks  she  won't  be  bothered  with  it 
and  then  maybe  it  will  happen  every 
morning— sometimes  in  the  left  leg  and 
sometimes  in  the  right  one.  Is  there 
anything  to  do  for  it?  Would  blistering 
do  any  good,  and  where  should  thb 
blister  be  put  on?  Would  caustic  balsam 
be  all  right?  Will  be  many  times 
obliged  if  you  can  help  us,  as  the  mule 
is  quite  valuable  and  so  gentle. 

Answer — This  is  a  peculiar  affec- 
tion of  the  joint  and  should  not  in- 
jure the  usefulness  of  the  animal  in 
any  way.  There  is  no  treatment 
that  would  be  of  benefit. 


Durum  and  Winter  Wheat 

X).  B.  B.,  Wilcox,  Neb.:  Is  there  any 
variety  of  durum  wheat  that  can  be 
successively  raised  in  Nebraska,  in  this 
western  part,  and  is  it  developing  into 
a  winter  wheat?  The  red  turkey  wheat 
is  not  doing  as  well  here  as  in  former 
years. 

Editor's  Note — No  wheat  does 
well  when  grown  successively;  that 
is,  wheat  after  wheat. 

Perhaps  the  correspondent  meant 
to  ask  if  durum  wheat  is  being  suc- 
cessfully grown.  If  so,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  is  not  as  much 
durum  wheat  grown  in  Nebraska  to- 
day as  there  was  ten  years  ago. 
Where  grown,  it  is  grown  almost 
exclusively  for  feed  because  it  is 
not  a  good  milling  wheat,  and  the 
millers  fight  shy  of  it. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  de- 
velop it  into  a  winter  wheat. 

Turkey  red  wheat,  it  is  generally 
conceded,  is  the  best  variety  for  this 
territory.  In  order  to  get  the  best 
results  with-  it,  however,  care  must 
be  used  in  the  selection  of  seed  and 
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in  grading  up  instead  of  allowing  its 
vitality  practically  to  run  out.  The 
season  has  not  been  favorable  for 
wheat  in  the  Republican  valley  ter- 
ritory and  in  southern  Nebraska  for 
a  few  years.  The  fact  that  turkey 
red  wheat  is  not  doing  as  well,  is 
probably  due  to  both  these  causes — 
to  the  poor  selection  of  seed  and  to 
unfavorable  climatic  conditions. 


Preventive  for  Cornstalk  Disease 

W.  H.  H.  R.,  Holdrege,  Nob.:  Mr. 
Curry,  an  old  resident  of  Phelps  county, 
pays:  "If  the  farmers  will  feed  their 
cattle  flaxseed  and  salt  in  equal  parts, 
they  can  turn  their  cattle  in  their  corn- 
fields without  fear  of  loss  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  unknown  and  incurable  dis- 
ease which  Is  so  prevalent  among  cat- 
tle that  are  fed  cornstalks  during  the 
winter  months." 

"I  found,"  says  Mr.  Curry,  "by  a  care- 
ful diagnosis  of  the  carcasses,  that  the 
diagnostic  of  the  disease  is  a  continued 
inflating  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  un- 
til the  size  of  the  animal  in  many  in- 
stil rices  before  death  relieves  it  reaches 
to  twice  its   normal   proportions.  This, 


and  the  fact  that  in  every  case  the 
stomach  of  the  dead  animal  was  so 
tightly  packed  with  dry  corn  foddei, 
and  the  bowels  so  Inflated  with  gases, 
convinced  me  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  was  constipation  caused  by  in- 
digestion. Tn  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  this  disease  in  my  herd,  I 
prepared  the  foregoing  mixture,  and! 
have  used  it  for  the  last  ten  years,  not 
as  a  cure,  for  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
once  the  an'mal  gets  the  disease  there 
is  no  cure,  but  as  a  preventive,  and  have 
not  lost  a  single  head  by  fodder  feed- 
ing. ,    " .  . 

The  troughs  in  which  I  keep  the  mix- 
ture are'  so  arranged  that  when  the  cat- 
tle go  to  the  drinking  tanks  they  are 
attracted  to  the  mixture  and  take  enough 
of  it  each  day  to  keep  their  bowels  loose 
and  to  furnish  their  stomachs  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  saliva  with  which 
to  prevent  the  fodder-packing  process 
which  so  frequently  takes  place." 


Sufficient  Inflation  Saves  Tires 

Possibly  three-fourths  of  the  tires  re- 
turned 'to  the  automobile  manufacturers 
for  repa;rs  have  been  ridden  insuffi- 
ciently inflated.  Insufficient  inflation  is 
responsible  to  a  greater  extent  than  per- 
haps anything  else  for  blowouts  and 
quick  disintegration. 


How  to  Move  the  Farm 

and  Household  Goods 


(CONTINUED    FROM  PAGE  SEVEN) 


that  it  died  before  the  trip  was  half 
made.  Two  or  three  other  colts  were  al- 
lowed their  liberty,  with  the  result  that 
they  spent  much  of  their  time  lying 
down  and  they  came  through  all  right. 

Transporting  the  Stock 

One  end  of  one  of  the  cars  was  de- 
voted to  eight  head  of '  Jersey  cows  and 
heifers,  several  of  which  were  milked 
regularly.  Neither  the  ones  that  were 
giving  milk,  nor  the  ones  that  calved 
soon  after  arrival  seemed  to  suffer  any 
bad  results. 

Stock  transported  in  an  emigrant  car 
must  be  provided  with  ways  and  means 
for  feeding  and  watering  within  the  car, 
as  it  cannot  be  unloaded  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  double-decked  the  end  that 
had  the  cows  in  and  put  our  baled  al- 
falfa and  wild  hay  and  our  chicken 
crates  on  the  upper  deck.  We  had  a 
small  tank  In  this  car,  which  proved  to 
be  a  great  convenience  in  making  it 
poss'ble  to  carry  a  considerable  supply 
of  water.  On  some  occasions  the  train- 
men were  prevailed  upon  to  "spot"  th© 
car  where  the  water  could  be  pumped 
or  piped  right  into  this  tank.  It  was 
located  between  the  car  doors,  which 
made  It  convenient  to  carry  the  water 
in  buckets  to  the  stock  In  the  other  cars. 

Plenty  of  Ventilation  Provided 
Although  this  journey  was  made  In 
January,  care  was  taken  to  see  that  one 
of  the  doors  was  allowed  to  be  open  as 
much  as  possible.  Not  both  doors,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  danger  of  a  draft 
ch  lllng  the  animals.  Ventilation  is  an 
Item  that  cannot  be  neglected  without 
danger  of  serious  results.  Keeping  the 
animals  too  warm  and  In  the  polluted 
atmosphere  Of  a  close  car  causes  their 
powers  of  resistance  to  be  so  much  low- 
ered as  to  give  rise  to  the  danger  of  an 
attack  of  lung  trouble  when  the  animals 
are  unloaded  and  brought  in  contact  with 
the  cold  and  perhaps  damp  air.  Lung 
fever  in  some  of  the  animals   Is  often 


the  result  of  too  little  care  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

We  made  it  a  point  to  see  to  it  that 
our  stock  was  in  a  thrifty  condition  as 
one  of  our  preparations  for  the  journey. 
Gra:n  was  used  rather  sparingly  in  the 
ration  before  and  during  the  journey,  as 
it  was  considered  safer  to  depend  upon 
good,  bright  hay,  as  the  excitement  and 
nervousness  naturally  caused  by  such 
an  unusual  procedure  would  cause  more 
or  less  of  a  deranged  digestive  process. 
Upon  our  arrival  and  for  a  time  there- 
after, we  took  care  to  protect  the  ani- 
mals from  any  sudden  change  of  con- 
ditions, but  worked  them  moderately 
from  the  start  and  thus  the  acclimating 
was  made  without  any  bad  results. 
Know  to  What  You  Are  Going 

There  is  one  more  observation  that,  in 
this  age  of  much  moving  and  investing 
under  unfamiliar  conditions,  perhaps,  is 
quite  relevant  to  this  subject.  This 
country,  like  most  others,  has  consid- 
erable land  that  has  better  qualifications 
for  giving  the  newcomer  "cold,  feet"  than 
for  home  building  and  farming  opera- 
tions. Some  of  it  is  water-logged  and 
alkalled.  Some  of  it  has  unsatisfactory 
ditch  accommodations  and  expensive 
water  rights.  Some  of  It  lies  under 
ditches  that  were  actually  made  to  sell 
the  land  and  are  as  innocent  of  water 
as  the  Sahara  itself.  Then,  again,  some 
of  it  only  has  the  survey  stakes  set  for 
ditches  and  the  real  estate  dealer  Is 
sure  to  forget  to  allude  to  the  very  per- 
tinent fact  that  homfsteaders  under 
these  projects  were  just  as  sure  of  an 
early  water  supply  a  dozen  years  ago 
as  he  pretends  to  be  today.  The  safest 
course  for  this  or  any  other  section  of 
far-flung  opportunities,  Is  for  the  pros- 
pective locater  to  mix  freely  with  the 
people  who  are  getting  their  living  and 
paying  their  water  charges  and  taxes 
from  farming  operations  at  first  hand 
Instead  of  by  prin  t  Io  n";  the  wind  artist, 
biitico-stei-rlnM  stunt  on  iiiixophlsllrati-d 
tender  feet.  A.    CO  I!  MM.  I,. 


Easy  on  Man  and  Team 


Low  Down 

Short  Coupled 


There  is  no  argument  as  to  the  value  of  the  Manure  Spreader, 
neither  as  to  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  nor  in  the  increase  in  yield, 
resulting  from  proper  spreading  of  fertilizer. 

The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  is— 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Spreader 

A  Steel  Frame,  Low  Down,  Close  Coupled,  Endless  Apron  Spreader,  of  the 

most  modern  construction,  greatest  convenience  and  lightest  draft- 
Easy  to  Load — The  top  of  the  Box  being  only  42  inches  high,  it  is  easy  and 

quickly  loaded,  without  that  back-breaking  lift. 

Runs  Easy  —  The  box  being  higher  in  front  than  in  rear,  the  apron  runs 

down  hill,  giving  lighter  draft — you  know  it's  easier  to  pull  a  load  down  hill 

than  up.    It  is  also  equipped  with  Roller  Bearings — reducing  friction. 

Wheels  Under  the  Load — Just  where  they  should  be  to  secure  the  lightest 

draft  —  most  convenience  in  turning  and  plenty  of  traction  power  on  the  rear 

wheels,  without  the  use  of  lugs. 

Clearance — The  Endless  Apron  has  18  inches  between  its  lowest  point  and 

the  ground — 6  inches  more  than  most  others. 

Steel  Frame,  Steel  Wheels,  Steel  Beater,  Chain  Drive 

No  other  Spreader  is  so  strong  and  well  built  The  Apron  runs  on  three  sets 
of  steel  rollers,  safely  carries  5,000  pounds  without  sagging. 

Easy  to  Handle  —  One  Lever  operates  the  entire  machine  —  a  boy  can 
handle  it  as  well  as  a  man,  with  no  chance  of  breaking  the  machine.  Being  close 
coupled,  it  is  convenient  around  the  barnyard. 

We  also  build  the  MOLINE  SPREADER  which  is  of  the  same 
general  construction,  except  it  has  a  Return  Apron. 

Ask  your  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  and  Write  Today  for  ^<fe. 
our  Handsome  Spreader  Booklet  and  1914 
Flying  Dutchman  Almanac  FREE. 

Mo  line  Plow  Co. 


Dept.  7 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  grow  thy,  heavy  boned  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  hy 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  Valley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  have  been  breeding  nogs 
for  25  years.  If  you  are  looking  for  big  hogs  with  quality,  write  us  for  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  THOS.  p.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


POLAND    CHINA  BOARS 

I  have  a  choice  lot  of  big  growthy  sprin  ; 
males  for  sale,  sired  by  Wayside  Jumbo  by 
Wnde's  Jumoo  and  Smooth  Wonder  by  Big  Won- 
der and  out  of  Expansion  King  Look  bred  sows, 
l'rices   reasonable.    Fred    Wllle    Columbu3,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

Spring  males  f0r  sale,  sired  by  Big  Sen  at  Ion 
and  B.'s  Great  Hadley.  They  arc  the  big.  emoa  i 
I  d,  with  quality  and  bone.  Everything  guar- 
:•  teed.     J.   A.   SCIIALDECKER.   C.-urton.  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Hulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  numl>er  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soou.  I  can  suit 
you  In  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


DAIRYMEN  ATTENTION! 

135  —  High  Grade  Holstein  Cattle  —  135 


AT 


AUCTION 


At  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  October  2 1,  *1 3 

The  offering  consists  of  Cfi  rows  nnd  Ix-lfer*.  all  fTMh  or  noon  duo.  nil  ac- 
climated and  bred  to  registered  bulls;  f>0  heifers  I  to  L'  \<  :n\:  old,  mostly  bred;  16 
calves  of  both  flexes;  10  registered  bulln  of  th*  best  breading;. 

JOvery  animal  tuberculin  tefteA         H.  C.  ci.issman.  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nob. 


HOUSES  AM)  IWI'liES 

DOLLARS  THAT  GREW  and  GREW 

Good  lodgment  makes  men  rich, 
buyi  studs  FROM  A  FARM  Bit.  pays 
no  town-barn  expenses.    My  big  bunch 

reg.  percberon  studs,  veanllngi  to  k 

years,    have    bone   and    weight  with 
any  of  them,  coat  you  half  as  much 
but    make    you    twice    the  money. 
Good  Judgment  buys  early. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  RS.  7.  Chariton  Iowa 


HOESTEIN-EHIESIAN 


purebred  IleKlstered 

^HOLSTEIN 
IV  CATTLE 

Large  anna  aro  put  Into  lnnd.  building*, 
horses,  machinery  anil  Inhor  In  order  in  ninln- 
teln  cowl)  thut  nro  utterly  unable  to  return  al 

ft  refit 

On  a  rtnlrv  farm  the  efficiency  of  the  herd 

r  hou  Id  be  the  first  consideration.    With  g  I 

purebred  Ilolstelna  vou  are  sure  to  earn  ■ 
g.  tii  rnua  profit  on  any  Intelligent  Investment 
of  your  money,  time  nnd  labor. 

After  the  coat  of  her  feed  la  deducted  nl 
good  llolnteln  will  return  a  profit  of  |r,o  io 
1100  per  reel  In  addition  to  a  valuable  calf. 

fond  f«r  1'TtKK  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive llookleta, 

Holetetn-Frlealan  Aaao.,  I     I,  BOQgh* 

Ion.    Heo'r.     Box    179.    Ilrattleboro.  VI. 


LONERGAN'S  TRIED  POLANDS 

Several  tried  herd  headers  for  sale.  Also  a  lot 
of  extra  choice  spring  and  full  mules.  Tin  v  are 
the  big.  smooth  kind,  with  quality  and  hone.  I'rtces 
reasonable.     D.   C.   LONMItflAN.   Florence,  Neb 


m  koc-jeksi:y  bogs 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Spring  boars  for  wile,  sired  by  Crimson  O, 
Crimson  Wonder  10th.  Critic  B  .  chuth.im's  Pride. 
Also  a  few  extra  cholco  fall  boars.  I  will  goaf 
an  tee  to  please  you. 

C.    E.   CLAUKF,   Central   City,  Neb 


PRIZE  WINNING  DUROCS. 

Cholco  boar*  for  sale,  aired  by  B.  A  O.'s  Won- 
der. Blue  Hihbon  Model.  Chief  Select  2d.  Mod- 
atl  w'a  Wonder.  Valley  King  and  others.  PrlOM 
re.  nidc.      \VM     MoDICItOW,    Roomer.  N.I. 

SCHWAB'S  DUROC -  JERSEYS 

A  chnici*  lot  of  spring  aiel  full  Imars  for  sole; 
rl red  by  Buddy  K  till.  Wide  Awuko.  Hold  Bond, 
W.   L.    II. 'a   Perfection     t'remo  and   others.  Also 

bled    SOWS.       I*lbed     Worth    the  mono 
 GEO.    W.    SCHWAB.    Clay   Center.  Nl. 


KUZEL'S  DUROCS 

Echo  Top  King.  Model  Wonder  3d.   Proud  Won- 
der Jr.,   Crimson  Boy  and    I'rln.e,    by    PrlBM  or 
COlOnel'e,  are  the  aim.  of  my  spring  plga  CnOtOt 
boara  for  aalo  at  reasonable  prices. 
  I.  .1      KC/.KI,.    Clarkann,  Nch 

Al  l  Al  l  A  DUROCS 

Spring   l.onis  for  sale,    sired    by    Model  Good.., 

tjuccn'a    W  ler,    I'needa    Wonder   and  Queen*! 

Wonder    Agnin.     Thov    are    the    kind    Hint  win 

OOfrenpondenoe  eol lolled, 

o.  n    smith  *  hon*.  K earner,  Nob 

SCHULTZ'  DUROC-  JERSEYS 

|MiP»r-J.*r»i'y  hnnr«  for  ■«!*•,  thnl  ■  .*«»  r1«hl, 
t.i.th  In  DTMdlnff  nn«1  an  ■ni.lvMtiiilM  I  mil  i>rl<- 
liir  iIm'iii  wurth  tin*  mnnny  nnA  Rimrnnl«M>  IImmii 
tn  timhn  good     OPX)    W    HCiriM/TZ,   Ynttin    N*  l> 

FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  (rood  sons  of  Kalmuck  S  k  y  1 1  r  li  Johanna  and  of  KIiik  Until*  Lynna 
for  eele.    They  axe  from  good  A.  R.  O.  damn.    Can  a  par*  I  few  food  females. 
SB.  B.  B.  DATII,  tOO  Bee  Bid?..  Omaha.  Men. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


HE  break  in  hogs  predicted  in 
these  columns  as  due  to  arrive 
some  time  in  October  put  in  an 
appearance  last  week.  Oper- 
ators on  the  market  had  been 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  packers  to 
begin  hammering  the  market,  according 
to  the  time-honored  custom,  everyone 
feeling  sure  that  the  break  would  come, 
but  no  one  knowing  exactly  when.  The 
suspense  was  ended  last  week  when 
buyers  broke  the  market  in  two  days 
25@35c.  Some  of  this  loss  was  regained 
later  when  receipts  became  lighter  by 
reason  of  the  lower  range  of  prices. 

No  one  believes  for  a  minute  that  the 
break  is  over  with,  but  on  the  contrary, 
most  operators  on  the  market  look  upon 
the  downward  movement  of  prices  as 
only  just  begun.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated many  times  before  that  when 
the  packers  all  think  about  alike,  and 
hence  act  in  unison,  they  can  break  the 
market  in  spite  of  anything  that  sellers 
can  do. 

Unfortunately  for  the  selling  interests, 
the  packers  just  at  present  appear  to  be 
all  of  about  the  same  mind,  that  is,  they 
all  are  bears  and  they  are  all  talking  that 
the  market  ought  to  go  to  $7  on  the 
basis  of  Omaha.  They  may  not  succeed 
in  getting  it  down  quite  that  low,  but 
most  operators  are  willing  to  concede  that 
the  market  will  at  least  drop  as  low  as 
$7.50,  even  if  it  goes  no  lower.  Just 
when  the  market  will  reach  the  low  point 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
the  feeling  is  that  the  most  of  the  de- 
cline will  take  place  between  now  and 
the  early  part  of  November. 

Liberal  shipments  of  hogs,  forced  to 
market  prematurely  by  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  in  most  of  the  hog  producing 
states,  is  likely  to  make  it  much  easier 
for  the  packers  to  force  values  down. 
While  the  packers  have  frequently  dem- 
onstrated that  they  could  break  the 
market  in  spite  of  moderate  receipts,  it 
is  a  self-evident  fact  that  liberal  re- 
ceipts simplify  matters  very  much.  The 
heavy  reduction  in  the  buying  demand 
from  Atlantic  coast  points  also  is  of 
great  assistance  to  those  who  are  pound- 
ing the  market.  Reactions  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  severe  breaks,  but  the 
trade  will  not  regard  them  as  an  indica- 
tion of  strength  for  some  little  time  to 
come,  as  everyone  seems  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  belief  that  prices  are  bound 
to  suffer  a  decided  reduction  during  the 
coming  three  or  four  weeks. 

Low  Prices  Probably  Temporary 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this 
that  the  bulls  are  all  dead  or  that  they 
have  all  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
snemy.  On  the  contrary,  the  bulls  are 
still  very  much  alive  and  although 
forced  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  are  still 
full  of  confidence  for  the  future.  While 
some  of  them  admit  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  market  may  go  even  as 
low  as  $7  at  Omaha,  they  refuse  to  believe 
that  it  will  remain  there  long.  On  the 
contrary,  they  take  the  stand  that  the 
favorable  business  conditions  prevailing 
over  the  country  as  a  whole  will  con- 
tinue the  good  buying  demand  for  all 
forms  of  hog  products  that  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  year  to  date.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  very  positive  in  their  as- 
sertions that  there  will  be  a  big  shortage 
in  hog  supplies  before  next  spring's  pig 
crop  can  be  made  available.  To  prove 
this  latter  assertion  they  are  pointing  to 
the  persistent  reports  of  hog  cholera  and 
the  consequent  heavy  losses  of  hogs  in 
the  country.  As  a  proof  that  these  re- 
ports are  not  exaggerated  they  are  call- 
ing attention  to  the  heavy  receipts  of 
immature  pigs  weighing  around  100  pounds 
at  all  the  big  market  centers.  On  Monday 
of  last  week  Chicago  reported  some 
14,000  pigs  received,  which  constituted  in 
round  numbers  a  third  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  hogs  for  that  day.  While  other 
markets  have  not  received  quite  such  a 
large  proportion  as  that,  they  are  never- 
theless all  of  them  getting  large  runs. 
Under  normal  conditions  these  pigs  would 
be  held  until  late  in  the  spring  and 
would  not  commence  coming  much  before 


March.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  from  this 
that  the  present  liberal  receipts  that  are 
so  helpful  in  enabling  the  packers  to 
break  the  market  are  really  at  the  expense 
of  next  spring's  run,  when,  according  to 
the  bulls,  the  shortage  will  begin  to  be 
felt  and  will  continue  in  a  more  acute 
form  as  the  summer  advances. 

If  the  bulls  are  correct  in  their  prog- 
nostications the  man  with  healthy  hogs 
not  yet  ready  for  market  need  lose  no 
sleep,  but  can  await  confidently  the  time 
when  the  packers  will  need  what  he  has 
and  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  feeling 
is  so  general  that  the  break  will  be  only 
temporary  and  that  prices  the  coming 
spring  and  summer  probably  will  be 
higher  than  ever,  that  one  hears  now 
and  then  some  venturesome  bull  giving 
utterance  to  doubts  as  to  whether,  in 
the  face  of  such  sentiment,  the  packers 
really  will  be  able  to  break  the  market 
as  badly  as  a  good  many  believe.  Time 
only  can  tell,  but  at  present  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  market  during 
the  next  few  weeks  will  be  full  of  in- 
terest both  to  buyers  and  sellers  and 


may  even  have  some  surprises  in  store. 

The  cattle  market  last  week  moved 
along  in  a  very  satisfactory  fashion  so 
far  as  the  selling  interests  were  con- 
cerned. Buyers  of  both  killing  and  feeder 
cattle  seem  to  have  had  use  for  every- 
thing in  sight  and  the  markets  at  all 
points  were  generally  in  a  good  healthy 
condition.  Such  changes  in  prices  as 
took  place  were  generally  of  slight  im- 
portance, being  only  the  swinging  back 
and  forth  of  the  pendulum.  As  pointed 
out  before  in  these  columns  the  best  cat- 
tle are  not  selling  so  high  as  a  year  ago, 
while  the  common  to  medium  grades  are 
higher. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  Coming  Freely 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  coming 
forward  from  the  western  range  very 
freely  of  late,  while  there  has  been  in 
eastern  markets  a  liberal  supply  of  na- 
tives. In  spite  of  this  fact  the  demand 
has  been  so  active  that  the  market  has 
continued  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  the 
same  as  all  the  season.  Prices  on  feeding 
lambs  showed  a  little  weakness,  just 
enough  to  encourage  buyers  in  a  belief 
that  prices  might  be  lower  before  the 
end  of  the  season,  but  not  enough  to 
worry  sellers.  Taking  the  large  receipts 
and  the  high  prices  of  feed  into  consid- 
eration, the  market  has  been  remarkably 
good  all  the  season. 


An  Lxceptional  Land  Locality 


Breeders'  Notes 


Poland-China   Herd  Headers 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  the  advertisement  of  Thomas  F.  Wal- 
ker of  Alexandria,  Neb.,  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Mr.  Walker  recently  ca'ie.i 
off  his  fall  sale  and  is  offering 
Poland-China  boars  at  private  treaty 
In  this  connection,  we  want  to  say  that 
we  believe  they  have  one  of  the  choicest 
lots  of  boars  to  pick  from  that  can  be 
found  anywhere.  They  are  the  great, 
big,  smooth  kind,  with  plenty  of  bone 
and  quality  and  are  right  up  on  their 
feet.  They  are  sired  by  his  own  herd 
boars,  Blue  Valley,  and  Blue  Valley 
Orange,  one  litter  being  sired  by  Colum- 
bus, the  sensational  show  boar  of  last 
year.  Some  of  the  biggest  of  these  boars 
weigh  around  300  pounds  at  this  time. 
Among  these  is  one  that  Mr.  Walker 
considers  to  be  the  best  prospect  that 
he  has  ever  raised  for  a  real  herd 
header.  This  boar  is  sired  by  Blue  Val- 
ley. If  you  are  in  the  market  for  some- 
thing really  good,  write  Mr.  Walker, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Alfalfa  Herd  Durocs 

O  G.  Smith  &  Son  of  Kearney,  Neb., 
proprietors  of  Alfalfa  Herd  Durocs,  are 
offering  a  number  of  mighty  choice 
spring  males  for  sale,  sired  by  Model 
Goods  by  Golden  Model  2d,  Queen's 
Wonder  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again, 
Uneeda  Wonder  by  Uneeda  Crimson 
Wonder,  and  Queen's  Wonder  Again  by 
Queen's  Wonder.  These  boars  are  bred 
in  the  purple  and  they  have  been  grown 
in  a  way  that  insures  their  future  use- 
fulness as  breeders.  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Son  have  been  consistent  purchasers  of 
the  very  best  breeding  stock  obtainable 
and  by  careful  selection  and  mating  they 
have  succeeded  in  building  up  one  of  the 
good  herds  of  the  west.  Write  them  for 
further  information  regarding  what  they 
have  to  offer  for  sale.  Kindly  mention 
this  paper  when  writing. 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

We  call  attention  in  this  issue  to  the) 
advertisement  of  Crossland  Stock  farm 
of  Sextonville,  Wis.  This  well  known 
farm  is  offering  several  registered  Hol- 
stein  bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale; 
also  some  splendid  young  heifers  and  a 
number  of  calves.  If  you  are  in  the 
market  for  something  in  the  dairy  line 
and  want  to  start  right,  get  into  com- 
munication with  this  farm  at  once. 
Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer    when  writing. 


Improved  Farm  Home  in  Wisconsin 


V  A  l/M*  There  is  no  better  time  than 
.lU  ■  FaS~\  while  the  horse  is  working  and 
Mil  I  ""V  sweating  for  our  treatment: 
-  which  penetrates  both  bone  and 
tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — 
and  cures  without  blistering  or 
loss  of  hair. 

Wo  Originated  the  treatment 

of  horses— Dnder  Signed  Contract 
to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 
Oar  Latest  Save  -  The  -  Horse 
BOOK  is  our'  l"f>  Tears'  Discov- 
eries. Fully  describes  how  to  lo- 
cate and  treat  68  forms  of  lame- 
ness—Illustrated, f 
This  BOOK  — Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL 
Free  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers  only).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL  C(M6  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamtoo,  N.  V. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Hone  WITH  CONTRACT 
or  we  send  by  Fereel  Post  or  Express  paid- 


1THE- 
KORSE 


Note  Character  of  Land  Plowed  by  Tractor 


Everybody  knows  that  bottom  lands,  or 
those  that  lie  along  the  rivers,  are  the 
most  productive  of  any.  Many  know 
that  the  old  marshes  and  meadows 
of  Iowa  and  central  Wisconsin  that  have 
been  preperly  drained  are  equally  as  rich 
and  susceptible  to  cultivation,  as  shown 
by  the  two  illustrations  herewith,  in 
Juneau  county,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  notable  of  these  lands 
can  be  found  in  central  W'isconsn.  about 
midway  on  a  direct  line  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,  where  actual  settlement  is  now 
going  on.  That  this  is  an  exceptional 
land  locality  is  shown  by  the  soil,  which 
runs  from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth, 
and  by  having  the  two  great  railroad 
systems  that  thoroughly  cover  the  state, 


which  supply  the  great  markets,  consist 
ing  of  the  immense  lumber  industry,  the 
wonderful  iron  and  copper  mines,  the 
commerce  of  the  great  lakes  and  the 
millions  of  people  in  the  large  cities 
within  easy  reach  who  must  be  fed.  Now, 
all  this  means  that  the  farmer  there  will 
generally  get  Chicago  prices  for  his 
products,   less  the  freight. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  country  is 
conclusively  shown  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  every  year  go  to  Wis- 
consin to  rest  and  recuperate.  This  is 
very  natural,  because^  the  water  is  noted 
for  its  abundance  and  purity,  no  mattei 
where  found,  and  besides,  the  climate  is 
a  most  inviting  one,  which  makes  fish- 
ing, boating,  bathing  and  camping  most 
enjoyable. 


6 SAIN  BEIT  SUA  WD 

Vegetable  HosfPoiasl 


Don't  starve  your  hogs  to 
remove  worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product; 
then  select  six  growing  pigs, 
feed  them  all  the  grain,  oil 
meal,  tankage  and  milk  they 
can  eat,  then  place  before 
them  in  dry  trough  sample  of 
Hog  Potash  and  see  how  they 
eat  it.  Worms  cannot  live 
where  it  is  fed  regularly. 
Sold  at  prices  of  good  salt. 
Send  today  for  sample  and  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccu- 
pied territory. 

Manufactured  by 

UNION 
STOCK. 

YARDS  I, 
COMPANY 


HOLSTEINS 

To  reduce  our  stock,  we  offer  two  young  reg- 
istered bulls,  five  choice  well  marked  heifers  and, 
eight  spring  calves. 

Crossdale  Stock  Farm,  Sextonville,  Wis. 


Farmer*  Wanterl    In    Minnesota    where  big 

rdrmers  named  crot)S  are  producea.  Homes 

for  thousands.  Improved  farms  for  corn,  small 
grains  and  live  stock.  Dairy  farms  with  pure 
water,  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa.  Maps  and 
luterature  telling  all  about  Minnesota  sent  free 
upon  application  to  Fred  D.  Sherman.  Commis- 
sioner Immigration,  Room  212.  State  Capitol,  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 
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Omaha,  October  25,  1913 


Number  672 


Traction  Farming 
and  Traction  Engineering 

(G  asoline — Kerosene — Alcohol) 

SHOWS  HOW  TELLS  WHY 

Gives  the  Latest  and  Best  on  Power  Farming 


By 

James  H.  Stevenson,  M.  E. 

Author  of  "Farm  Engines  and  How  to  Run 
Them,"  "Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  Etc. 

330  Pages,  151  Illustrations,  Working  Dia- 
grams, 12mo,  Decorative  Cloth,  Stamped 
in  two  Colors.    Price  $1.50 

This  book  is  issued  in  response  to 
an  urgent  demand  by  farmers  for  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  practical 
book.  It  explains  in  simple  lan- 
guage without  mathematics  or  tech- 
nical terms,  just  what  everybody 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  Trac- 
tion Farm  machinery  should  know. 


We  offer  you  this  book 
and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  one  year  for 


$2.00 


This  is  Exactly 
The  Book 
YouVe  Been 
Looking  For 

Part  I— Farm  Tractors. 
Part  II — Water  Supply  and  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Systems  for 
Farm  Homes. 
Part  III-The  Science  of  Threshing 
and  Types  of  Threshing 
Machines. 

We  offer  you  this  hook 
and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  one  year  for 

.00 


$2 


Shows  the  How  and  Tells  the  Why 

What  It  Tells  About  and  Why:  This  book  gives  you  what  you  want  in 
the  way  you  want  it,  and  is  written  so  you  can  understand.  It  treats  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner  all  there  is  to  know  of  Traction  Engineering. 
It  explains  all  about  the  operation  of  Gasoline  and  Oil  Traction  Engines; 
Pulling  Plows;  Threshing  Machines;  Farm  Pumping  Stations  and  Lighting 
Plants,  Etc.  Everything  is  clearly  described  and  explained  and  illustrated. 

Explains  the  principle  of  the  action  of  the  two  and  four-cycle  Gas  Engines.  Tells  about  Gas 
Engine  Cylinders  and  Pistons, — their  construction  and  care; — Valves;  Valve  Chambers;  Car- 
bureters; Spark  Coils;  Magnetos;  Dry  Batteries,  etc.  Explains  in  an  understanding  way  How  to 
Adjust  Valves;  how  to  test  for  the  best  grades  of  cither  Gasoline,  Kerosene  or  Alcohol,  and 
also  How  to  Vaporize  either  of  these  liquid  fuels.  Tells  of  the  best  methods  of  Modern  Igni- 
tion, etc.  Describes  how  Storage  Batteries  used  for  ignition  purposes  are  constructed  and  how 
to  care  for  them  properly.  Gives  directions  how  to  charge  with  fluid  batteries  when  an  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Circuit  is  not  available;  describes  various  Cooling  Systems,  etc.,  etc.  Simple  rules 
are  given  for  figuring  the  horse  power  of  traction  engines;  the  various  systems  of  Lubrication 
are  described;  and  a  large  number  of  things  not  to  do  are  told  under  the  heading,  "Don'ts." 

We  offer  you  this  book  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  one  year  for  $2.00 
Address,  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Bright  and  tmezy 

Politic!  and  Cucumbers 
"And  what,"  asked  a  visitor  at 
the  North  Dakota  State  Fair,  "do 
you  rail  that  kind  of  cucumber?" 

"That,"  replied  a  Fargo  politi- 
cian, "is  the  Insurgent  cucumber;  it 
doesn't  always  agree  with  a  party." 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 

Strictly  Truthful 
The  wayward  young  man,  broken 
in  health,  was  sent  to  the  southwest 
to  recuperate.  He  was  in  jail  in 
Arizona  for  stealing  a  hind  quarter 
of  beef.  He  wrote  home:  "Dear 
Father — I've  picked  up  some  flesh 
since  I  came  here,  but  am  still  con- 
fined to  my  room.  Please  send  me 
$100." 

Self  "lonfessed 

"Wise  men  uesitate;  only  fools 
are  certain,"  ae  observed  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  his 
tender  spouse. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  she 
said. 

"Well,  I  am  certain  of  it!"  he 
exclaimed.  And  for  a  long  time  he 
was  puzzled  to  understand  why  she 
burst  out  laughing  at  him. 

A  Puzzle  to  Him 

A  man  ho  went  away  from  home 
some  time  ago  to  attend  a  conven- 
tion of  church  people  was  struck 
with  the  eauty  of  the  little  town  in 
which  the  gathering  was  held.  He 
had  plenty  of  time,  and  while  wan- 
dering about  walked  into  the  village 
cemetery.  '  It  was  a  beautiful  place, 
and  he  walked  around  among  the 
graves.  He  saw  a  monument,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  cemetery,  and 
read  with  surprise  the  inscription 
on  it — "A  Lawyer  and  an  •  Honest 
Man." 

The  man  scratched  his  head  and 
looked  at  the  monument  again.  He 
read  the  inscription  over  and  over, 
then  he  walked  all  around  the  mon- 
ument and  examined  the  grave 
closely.  Another  man  in  the  ceme- 
tery approached  and  asked  him: 

"Have  you  found  the  grave  of  an 
old  friend?" 

"No,"  said  the  man,  "but  I  was 
wondering  how  they  came  to  bury 
those  two  fellows  in  one  grave." 

Where  He  Drew  the  Line 

A  farmei  in  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing townships  who  had  gone  into 
scientific  poultry  raising  hit  upon 
the  scheme  of  marking  each  egg  with 
certain  data  in  indelible  ink.  His 
Idea  was  to  find  which  variety  of 
chickens  laid  best,  and  then,  when 
the  eggs  were  hatched,  attach  a  tag 
to  the  chicken's  legB.  He  soon 
found  that  his  hired  man  was  negli- 
gent about  properly  inscribing  the 
eggs.  One  day  not  an  egg  was 
marked,  and  the  farmer  read  him 
the  riot  act. 

The  hired  man  listened  In  sullen 
silence  until  the  boss  finished,  then 
h^  said:  "See  here!  You'll  have  to 
get  another  man!" 

"Why,  Jim,  you're  not  going  to 
leave  me  after  working  for  me  six 
>  ear.s?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  returned  the  hired 
man.  "I've  done  all  sorts  of  odd 
chores  for  you  without  a  whimper, 
but  I'm  durned  If  I'm  going  to  ntay 
here  and  be  secretary  to  any  durned 
hen ! " 
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Crops  for  the  Season  of  1913 

EXT  week  we  will  give  considerable  space  to  the  reports 
of  the  crop  yleldB  In  the  Missouri  valley  states.  The 
past  season  has  been  unusual  In  many  respects.  We 
will    not    only    make    an    inventory    of    what    has    been  pro- 
duced, with  the  approximate  value  In  dollars  and  <'ents,  but  wo 
will  also  try  to  draw  some  lessons  from  the  drouth  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  a  portion  of  this  territory.    To  farm  intelli- 
gently It  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  compare  the  experiences 
of  one  year  with  another,  as  it  Is  very  seldom  that  succeeding 
years  are  the  same.    Our  purpose  in  giving  our  readers  this  In- 
formation Is  to  oTfer  the  man  who  thinks  an  opportunity  to  begin 
laying  plans  for  next  season.    The  successful  strategist,  or  mi 
eral,  has  his  victory  won  before  the  first  shot  \v-  fired. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Not  on  Exhibition 

Dan's  mother  told  him  he  must 
wash  his  face  before  going  to  bed. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  said  Dan,  "I'll 
wash  it  in  the  morning.  Nobody 
sees  me  when  I  am  in  bed,  anyway." 
— A  Subscriber. 

Warning 

The  minister  was  coming  to  din- 
ner, and  the  lady  of  the  house  killed 
a  rooster  in  his  honor.  Her  little 
boy  was  very  much  annoyed,  and 
thought  it  cruel. 

Some  time  after  this  the  lad  saw 
the  minister  coming  up  the  road.  He 
ran  into  the  yard  and  began  putting 
all  the  hens  and  chickens  into  the 
roosting  place,  saying  all  the  time: 

"Shoo,  shoo!  Here  comes  the 
man  that  ate  yer  father!" 

At  Home 

Bessie  and  Bertie  were  at  a  loss 
for  a  game  to  play. 

"Oh,  let's  play  being  'at  home' 
and  have  'a  day,'  "  suggested  Bes- 
sie. 

"  'A  day'?"  queried  Bertie.  "What 
does  that  mean?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know?"  said 
Bessie,  wisely.  "All  the  fashionable 
people  have  'days.'  God's  day  is 
Sunday,  and  mother's  is  Tuesday." 
— Harper's  Magazine. 

Helping  the  Minister 

A  young  minister,  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  address  a  Sunday 
asked,  to  gain  time:  "Children, 
what  shall  I  speak  about?" 

A  little  girl  on  the  front  seat, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  reciting  at 
entertainments,  had  committed  to 
memory  several  declamations  so 
that  she  was  always  prepared  for 
any  occasion.  Sympathy  and  inter- 
est shone  in  her  face  as  she  held  up 
her  hand  and  in  a  shrill  voice  in- 
quired:   "What  do  you  know  best?" 

Negligent  Manufacturer 
A  little  girl  was  walking  along  the 
street  with  her  mother,  when  she 
saw  a  one-armed  man.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had 
ever  seen  a  man  without  an  arm, 
and  she  wanted  to  know  all  about  it. 
Her  mother  explained,  in  answer  to 
her  questions,  that  the  man  had 
probably  met  with  an  accident  of 
some  kind  and  that  his  arm  would 
never  grow  back.  The  little  girl 
thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said, 
"Well,  if  the  Lord  made  us,  it  seems 
to  me  like  He  ought  to  keep  us  In 
repair." — Judge. 

Certainly  (Mad 

A  little  city  boy  was  sent  to  the 
farm  of  his  uncle  to  spend  three 
weeks,  but  it  was  two  months  before 
the  youngster  got  back. 

"Well,  Willie."  smilingly  re- 
marked papa,  "how  do  you  like  farm 
life?" 

"Fine!"  declared  little  Willie. 
"There  Is  room  enough  out  there  to 
whoop  It  up  and  play  ball  without 
giving  the  neighbors  a  Iwlsty  look 
In  the  faci'." 

"1  suppose  so,"  returned  papa. 
"Was  your  I'ncle  Hiram  very  glad 
In  see  yon?" 

"Well.  I  should  say  ho!"  enthusl 
ast  bally  replied  Willie,  "lie  wanted 
to  know  why  we  didn't  brliiK  you 
and  mother  and  the  conk  and  tin 
maid  and  the  dog." 
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Intrinsic  Value  of  Manure  on  the  Farm 


Article  I— The  Uses  it  Subserves  Make  it  of  Vast  Exonomic  Importance 


T  IS  impossible  accurately  to  esti- 
mate the  full  money  value  of 
farm  manure.  Its  value  as  a 
fertilizer;  that  is,  the  money 
value  of  the  plant  food  that  it 
adds  to  the  soil,  may  easily  be 
computed  from  a  chemical  an- 
alysis. But  throughout  the  middle  west,  as  a 
general  rule,  its  value  as  a  fertilizer  requires 
much  less  consideration  than  its  other  values. 
Its  effect  upon  the  soil  far  transcends  in  value 
the  value  of  the  plant  food  that  it  adds  to  the 
soil.  These  other  uses  of  farm  manure  are  of 
prime  importance  to  the  producing  capacity  of 
most  soils  of  the  Missouri  valley.  They  have 
not  been  given  sufficient  consideration,  and 
as  a  result  the  producing  capacity  of  these 
soils  has  not  been  made  what  it  might  easily 
have  been  made. 

Nearly  all  soils  of  the  middle  west  are  seri- 
ously lacking  in  vegetable  content.  Vegetable 
growth  uses  up  the  vegetable  content  of  the 
soil.  After  land  has  been  successively  cropped 
for  a  number  of  years  the  decayed  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  becomes  more  or  less  ex- 
hausted, and  the  producing  capacity  of  the  soil 
depends  more  largely  upon  this  than  upon  any- 
thing else.  If  the  soil  is  to  be  kept  in  condi- 
tion for  heavy  production,  it  can  be  done  only 
through  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
vegetable  matter.  Manure  is  vegetable  matter 
in  the  process  of  disintegration  and  decay.. 

Manure  Adds  to  Water-Holding  Capacity  of  Moil 

Water  in  the  soil  is  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  plants  to  take  their  plant  food  from  the 
soil.  The  only  manner  in  which  a  plant  can 
take  its  soil  food  is  to  have  this  soil 
food  dissolved  in  water,  an  1  to  have 
this  solution  sucked  up  by  the  feeding 
rootlets  of  the  plants.  Unless  there  is  suffi- 
cient water  in  the  soil  for  this  purpose,  the 
plant  cannot  take  its  food  and  will  die  of 
starvation.  A  soil  that  contains  no  vegetable 
matter  has  a  minimum  capacity  for  the  reten- 
tion of  water.  Most  of  the  rainfall  on  such 
soil  must  of  necessity  run  off  and  be  lost  be- 
cause the  soil  cannot  retain  it.  The  addition 
of  vegetable  matter  to  such  a  soil  gives  it  more 
or  less  of  a  spongy  character.  The  degree  of 
sponglness  in  such  soil  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  that  it  contains. 
If  common  prairie  soil,  practically  devoid  of 
vegetable  matter,  be  evaporated  to  perfect  dry- 
ness, it  will  be  found  that  100  pounds  of  such 
dried  soil  will  hold  at  its  saturation  point  only 
from  forty-seven  to  forty-nine  pounds  of  water. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  ordinary  manure  treated 
in  the  same  way  will  hold  144  pounds  of  water 
at  the  saturation  point.  From  this  It  will  bo 
evident,  that  mixing  the  manure  with  a  soil 
that,  lacks  vegetable  matter  will  vastly  tncrMM 
its  water-holding  capacity.  Of  com:'  .  H  BMHl 
be  understood  that  the  capacity  of  a  soil  mlxel 


with  manure  to  hold  water  depends  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  two  are  mixed. 

Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  corn  belt 
during  the  last  season  crops  failed  for  lack  of 
sufficient  water  in  the  soil.  The  loss  to  the 
country  at  large  from  this  source  was  almost 
inestimable.  This  loss  should  teach  everybody 
the  importance  of  increasing  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil.  There  was  adequate  pre- 
cipitation during  the  preceding  fall,  winter  and 
spring.  Plant  food  is  of  no  use  in  the  soil  un- 
less there  is  sufficient  water  there  to  enable 
the  plant  to  take  it.  Fertilizer  of  any  kind 
will  fail  to  produce  results  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  soil  water.  Every  farmer,  by  the 
proper  use  of  manure,  may  be  certain  of  re- 
taining a  much  larger  amount  of  water  in  the 
soil  than  is  possible  without  it. 

Adds  to  Soil's  Capacity  to  Retain  Water 

A  soil  in  which  there  is  a  difficiency  of 
vegetable  matter  when  it  dries  cracks  and  opens 
fissures  throughout  the  surface  through  which 
immense  quantities  of  soil  water  are  lost 
through  evaporation.  If  the  soil  can  be  so 
treated  as  to  prevent  this  cracking,  very  little 
water  will  be  lost  through  evaporation  except 
from  the  immediate  surface.  If  soil  con- 
tains plenty  of  vegetable  matter,  or,  in  other 
words,  has  received  an  adequate  amount  of 
farm  manure,  and  has  been  changed,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  into  a  spongy  condition, 
such  spongy  soil  never  cracks,  and  for  this 
reason  such  soil  will  lose  a  minimum  in  moist- 
ure through  evaporation.  If  crops  are  to  be 
successfully  grown,  some  means  must  be 
adopted  to  enable  the  soil  to  hold  what  water 
it  receives  from  the  rainfall.  Nothing  will  do 
this  as  well  as  a  liberal  application  of  farm 
manure. 

Of  course,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  or  to  express  the 
money  value  of  manure  as  it  is  related  to  the 
moisture  of  the  soil. 

Changes  Physical  Condition  of  the  Soil 

When  manure  is  applied  to  n  sandy  soil,  it 
gives  it  body  and  coherence,  both  of  which 
make  It  more  friendly  to  plant  growth.  When 
applied  to  heavy  clay  soil,  and  thoroughly  In- 
corporated with  it,  It  disintegrates  the  clay, 
gives  It  a  lighter  character  and  makvs  It  much 
more  genial  to  vegetable  growth.  There  are 
many  places  In  the  Missouri  valley  where  soil 
that  contained  too  much  sand  for  production 
has  been  made  highly  productive  through  a 
liberal  application  of  manure.  In  Die  mime 
Way  heavy  clay  hoIIh  have  been  converted  to 
productivity.  The  clay  soil  In  unproductive 
when  It  becomeH  ho  compacted  ifl  practically 
to  exclude  the  nlr.  Air  In  the  soil  Is  MOM 
wary  to  plant  growth.  The  addition  of  manure 
to  such  a  soil  not.  onlv  Increases  Its  water  hold 
ing  and    water   retaining   capacity,   but    mal  < 


more  thorough  aeration  possible,  and  this  aera- 
tion is  indispensable  to  profitable  production. 

Helps  to  Make  Soil  Food  Available 

It  is  largely  through  the  action  of  bacteria 
in  the  soil  that  the  crude  plant  food  in  the 
soil  is  oxidized  and  made  available  for  the 
use  of  plants.  In  the  process  of  disintegration 
and  decay  of  the  manure  in  the  soil  the  num- 
ber of  these  soil  bacteria  is  indefinitely  multi- 
plied and  their  activity  indefinitely  increased. 
Without  these  soil  bacteria  profitable  produc- 
tion would  be  impossible.  Anything  that  stim- 
ulates bacterial  activity  has  a  value  that  can- 
not well  be  estimated.  These  bacteria,  in  order 
successfully  to  do  their  work,  must  be  supplied 
with  air.  The  manure,  when  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil,  gives  it  a  lighter,  more  porous 
condition,  and  in  this  way  serves  to  supply  the 
necessary  amount  of  air  for  the  development 
and  activity  of  soil  bacteria. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  no  amount  of  fer- 
tility in  the  soil  would  be  of  any  use  to  growing 
plants  unless  there  were  sufficient  water  in  the 
soil  to  enable  the  plants  to  make  use  of  it  and 
unless  there  were  sufficient  air  in  the  soil  to 
permit  the  development  and  activity  of  soil 
bacteria. 

Manure  Adds  Fertility  to  the  Soil 

There  are  very  few  soils  throughout  this 
territory  that  might  not  be  benefited  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  plant  food  that  they 
contain.  Virgin  soil  is  generally  productive, 
generally  contains  plant  food  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  production  profitable.  Every 
crop  that  is  grown  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
plant  food  from  the  soil.  Continued  produc- 
tion will  exhaust  the  supply  of  available  plant 
food.  This  supply  may  be  renewed  by  a  lib- 
eral use  of  manure.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
ton  of  the  average  quality  of  farm  manure 
contains  plant  food  to  the  value  of  about  $;$. 
It  may  be  a  little  more  than  this,  or  it  may 
be  a  little  less,  depending  upon  the  material 
that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  ma- 
nure. Every  farmer  that  applies  a  ton  of  aver- 
age barn-lot  manure  to  his  soil  gives  to  the 
soil  plant  food  which,  it'  bought  in  the  general 
market,  would  cost  him  not  less  than  $3.  Krom 
this  it  follows  that  there  are  very  few  easier 
wavs  in  which  to  make  inonej  than  In  the  mnk 
ing  and  application  of  farm  manure. 

The  materials  for  such  manure  throughout 
the  Missouri  valley  which  might  be  utilised  for 
such  purpose  are  now,  to  a  large  extent,  per 
milled  to  go  to  waste.  St  ra  w  slacks  are  burned 
or,  what  Is  almost  as  bad,  are  permitted  to  rot 
down  In  tin  field  and  a  large  purl  of  their 
value  becomes  lost.  Kvery  bit  of  roughage  or 
vegetable  waste  on  the  farm  should  hi'  taken 
to  tho  barn  lot  and  there  used  for  conversion 
Into  farm  manure.  The  average  fanner  growi 
enough   to   make   him    prosperous   If  he  would 
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Farming  Methods  Used  in  New  England 

Conditions  on  the  Average  Vermont  Farm  Quite  Different  from  Those  Confronting  Farmer  of  the  Middle  West 


New  England  Home,  Having  Horse  and  Carriage  Barns  Attached  to 

Dwelling 


Barnyard  Sheltered  by  Buildings  from  New  England's  Cold  Winter 
Winds,  Showing  "Cart" 


ARLY  last  June  I  went 
to  Vermont  to  spend 
the  summer  with  some 
relatives  on  their  farm 
in  the  beautiful  Con- 
necticut valley.  Aunt 
Irma  calls  it  "Wave- 
land,"  because  the  land  rises  and 
falls  in  gentle  billows  or  waves — 
smooth,  rounded  knolls  covered  with 
the  vivid  green  hayfields.  All  sum- 
mer I  kept  my  eyes  and  ears  open 
and  asked  questions,  for  farming 
there  is  so  different  from  what  I 
know  in  our  middle  west. 

"How  many  acres  have  you,  Uncle 
Eldrige?"  I  asked,  after  walking 
over  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long 
stretch  of  pasture,  certainly  half  a 
mile  to  the  upper  end. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
about." 

"Only  120  acres?  I  should  have 
said  there  were  2  00." 

"Well,  I  suppose  the  farm  seems 
large  to  you  because  we  get  both 
sides  of  the  hill  when  we  buy  an 
acre;  then,  they  are  very  irregular, 
and  when  you  can't  see  straight 
ahead,  because  of  the  hills  and  the 
woods,  it  seems  bigger.  Our  land 
is  not  sold  by  sections  as  yours  is. 
They  say  'so  many  rods  east  from 
such  a  stone  or  ledge  or  tree  to  such 
a  one,  and  so  many  rods  south,'  and 
so  on.  This  is  a  hay  and  grain 
farm;  we've  no  stones  as  they  do 
up  on  the  hill  farms,  and  yet  the 
soil  is  not  sandy  like  it  is  nearer  the 
river." 

Fields  Seem  Small  to  Westerner 

"How  much  do  you  cultivate?" 

"Oh,  perhaps  there  are  fifty  acres 
of  tillage  fields.  I  usually  have 
four  acres  in  corn,  six  in  oats  and 
half  an  acre  each  of  beans,  potatoes 
and  fodder  corn,  one  acre  in  millet  and  forty 
acres  or  thereabouts  in  hay.  We  call  hay  land 
tillage  fields.  This  country  was  all  forest  and 
has  been  cleared.  The  hay  land  is  seeded  every 
six  or  eight  years  to  red  clover,  herd's  grass— 
you  call  it  timothy,  I  believe — and  grass  seed; 
I  use  red  top.  The  way  we  do  is  to  sow  corn 
on  a  certain  plot  the  first  year.  To  each  acre  1 
use  twenty-five  loads  of  barnyard  manure, 
and  then  150  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
put  in  the  corn  rows.  I  keep  the  manure  under 
cover;  I  should  say  half  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nure would  be  lost  if  we  left  it  out.  I  even 
dig  up  the  earth  in  the  barnyard  and  haul  it 
out  on  the  land,  then  fill  in  with  loads  of  sand." 
(The  sand  was  obtained  from  "Sand  hill,"  a 
(6) 


View  of  the  Beautiful  Connecticut  River  from  Waveland 


knoll  of  a  fine  grade  of  sand  beside  the  river 
road,  which  the  selectmen  were  glad  to  have 
taken  away  to  prevent  its  sliding  over  the  road; 
it  was  hauled  in  the  general  utility  wagon,  or 
"cart,"  so  called  because  the  wagon  box  rested 
on  the  two  large  hind  wheels.)  "The  sand  light- 
ens and  sweetens  tne  soil.  The  corn  is  plowed 
with  a  single  horse  and  then  hoed.  We  cut  it 
just  as  it  is  beginning  to  sear,  let  it  dry  and 
ripen  in  the  shock  a  while,  then  husk  it  in  the 
barn,  and  feed  the  stalks  to  the  cattle,  who  eat 
it  up  clean.  Well,  in  the  fall  that  land  is 
plowed  up,  and  early  next  spring  it  is  sowed 
to  oats — sowed  by  hand,  and  some  of  us  can 
do  it  as  evenly  as  any  machine — with  the  hay 
mixture  I  told  you  about.    The  oats  act  as  a 


Hay  Cart,  Drag  Rake,  Wooden  Rake  and  the  Two-Tined  Forks 


nursery  crop  and  are  harvested  and 
used  as  feed.  I  believe  in  raising 
everything  on  the  farm  that  is  needed 
for  feed,  though  some  buy  their 
grain.  Next  year  the  hay  will  be 
largely  clover,  and  after  that  tim- 
othy will  predominate,  and  then  the 
red  top,  which,  I  am  told,  is  much 
like  Kentucky  bluegrass;  then,  a 
year  or  two  later,  I  plow  it  all  up, 
fertilize  and  plant  corn  again.  I 
keep  the  fields  around  the  house  up 
the  best." 

Stock  Gets  Good  Care 
"Your  stock  looks  fat  and  pros- 
perous and  well  cared  for." 

"Well,  I  always  was  one  to  want 
my  animals  to  look  as  if  they  had 
enough  to  eat.  They  accuse  me  of 
slipping  down  extra  hay  for  the 
horses  at  noon  when  no  one  is  look- 
ing, though  I  aim  to  give  them  hay 
only  night  and  morning.  I  have  the 
corn  and  oats  ground  at  the  grist 
mill,  the  one  by  Bloody  Brook  that's 
run  by  water  power.  We  think  the 
stock  gets  the  good  of  the  feed  more 
if  it  is  cracked  up.  They  charge  10 
cents  a  barrel  for  grinding,  though 
in  tjie  old  days  they  used  to  take 
toll.  Like  most  New  England  farm- 
ers hereabouts,  I  keep  three  horses, 
two  to  do  the  farm  work  and  one  for 
driving.  The  extra  horse  draws  the 
rake  in  haying  and  carries  the  milk 
to  the  creamery.  Dick  I  raised  from 
a  colt.  His  mother  was  a  Morgan 
mare  and  I  sold  $975  worth  of  colts 
from  her.and  had  Dick  left.  Dick  is 
2  6  years  old,  but  there's  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  him  yet." 

The  horses  are  kept  in  a  separate 
barn  with  very  narrow  stalls,  and 
many  of  them  get  shoe  boils  from 
lying  on  their  shoes,  and  they  have 
no  windows.  They  are  never  al- 
lowed in  the  pasture,  Dick  scarcely  having 
tasted  grass  since  he  was  a  colt;  so  Vermont 
horses  seem  to  miss  a  good  many  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  living  that  our  horses  enjoy. 

"Doesn't  your  water  trough  ever  freeze  up?" 
"No,  I  pack  it  around  with  manure  there  in 
the  barnyard.    Of  course,  it  gets  a  coating  of 
ice  on  top  and  I  have  to  chop  it  loose,  but  it 
never  freezes  clear  down." 

This  watering  trough  extended  half  inside 
the  horse  barn  and  half  outside  in  the  barn- 
yard. It  was  supplied  from  a  spring  of  clear, 
cold  water,  which  flowed  continuously,  running 
off  over  the  land  and  finally  finding  its  way 
down  to  the  river.    In  most  places  the  soil  is 


so  sandy  that  it  sinks  down  immediately.  Prac- 
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tically  all  the  farms  I  have  visited,  as  well  as 
the  houses  In  the  villages — they  say  "village," 
while  "town"  means  a  whole  township — are 
supplied  with  never-failing  spring  water.  The 
rain  and  snow  appear  to  soak  down  the  hills 
until  they  reach  the  "hard  pan,"  or  rock,  In 
those  "granite  hills  of  Vermont,"  where  the 
water  collects  in  natural  basins,  from  which 
it  bubbles  out  as  springs  here  and  there.  It 
is  most  convenient  to  have  them  above,  as  they 
always  are,  for  then  the  pressure  is  good  all 
over  the  house  and  barns. 

Good  Market  for  Dairy  Products 
"I  keep  only  twelve  cows,"  said  my  uncle; 
"the  barn  is  fitted  with  stanchions  for  twelve. 
My  cows  are  all  native  Jersey  stock;  that  is, 
both  parents  are  Jersey,  not  registered,  how- 
ever. They  usually  live  off  the  pasture  en- 
tirely during  the  summer,  but  this  year  I  have 
to  give  them  some  hay,  and  later  will  feed  fod- 
der, because  we  had  a  cold  spring  and  the 
summer  has  been  unusually  dry,  which  makes 
the  pasture  poor.  My  hay  crop  is  short,  too, 
this  year,  and  the  clover  was  mostly  winter 
killed.  When  it  thaws  and  then  a  freeze  comes 
on,  ice  forms  on  the  fields  and  that  kills  out 
the  roots.  I  sell  my  butter-fat  to  the  cream- 
ery. I  average  about  220  pounds  of  milk  daily, 
which  tests  about  5  per  cent.  The  creamery 
returns  eighty-five  pounds  of  skim  milk  for 
each  hundred  pounds  of  whole  milk,  which  I 
feed  to  the  pigs  and  the  heifers.  I  raise  two 
heifers  each  year,  but  lately  I  have  been  getting 
a  cent  a  quart  for  my  skim  milk.  It  doesn't 
pay  to  raise  calves  when  you  get  that  much  for 
skim  milk-  I  don't  raise  hogs  for  market  now; 
just  what  we  want  for  ourselves,  and  perhaps 
for  one  neighbor.  It  doesn't  cost  much  of 
anything  to  raise  two  hogs.  Irma  has  her 
hens  and  eggs.  She  sells  some  eggs,  but  we 
use  a  good  many." 

Garden  an  Important  Factor 

"And  your  garden  is  great.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  tasted  more  delicious  vegetables." 

"Yes,  we  depend  a  good  deal  on  our  garden 
for  the  best  of  our  living.  I  don't  know  what 
we  should  do  without  it.  Irma  plants  it  gener- 
ally, but  we  men  folks  do  the  spading  and  weed- 
ing. Perhaps  youi  don't  know  what  fighting 
the  pusley  and  the  witch-grass  means.  See 
that  hard-pointed  root  on  the  witch-grass!  I've 
known  it  to  bore  into  a  hemlock  post,  and  it 
does  get  around  the  roots  of  things  pretty  tight. 
The  woodchucks — the  'ground-hog'  of  the 
weather  proverb —  are  an  awful  nuisance;  they 
eat  the  seeds  and  young  plants,  and  in  dry 
years  things  don't  develop  as  they  should,  but 
on  the  whole  we  make  out  pretty  well." 

I  should  think  they  did!  When  we  first 
came  the  asparagus  and  strawberries  were  still 
in  season,  and  of  the  finest  flavor;  then  peas, 
the  best  ever;  and  lettuce  and  spinach,  onions 
and  beets,  salsify  and  string  beans  and  wax 
beans,  and  then  the  shell  beans  of  all  kinds — 
lima,  cranberry,  soldier  and  butter  beans.  I 
don't  know  of  anything  more  satisfying  than 
the  butter  beans,  and  the  sweetest  and  tender- 
est  sweet  corn  imaginable,  cucumbers  and  toma- 
toes, and  I  don't  know  what  more.  The  New 
England  hoe  is  quite  different  from  ours,  be- 
ing very  broad  and  low,  with  a  short  handle, 
and  very  keen  edge. 

"I  can't  get  used  to  the  idea  that  this  is  a 
public  road  right  here  in  your  dooryard,"  I  re- 
marked as  a  team  drove  by. 

"Most  New  England  farmers  have  things 
this  way;  that  is,  they  own  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  and  have  the  buildings  some- 
where near  the  center  of  the  farm.  It  saves  a 
lot  of  time  not.  to  have  to  drive  or  walk  half  a 
mile  or  climb  a  lot  of  hills  every  time  yon  want 
to  work  In  a  field.  The  big  hill  on  that  side 
Is  out  of  the  way  and  is  growing  a  f in*'  crop  of 
white  pine  timber;  tho  land  Isn't  good  for  any- 
thing else." 

"You  have  bo  many  barns  and  buildings  of 


all  kinds;  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  great 
expense  to  keep  the  roofs  in  repair." 

"Yes,  It  is.  Roofs  begin  to  leak  in  about 
twelve  years,  but  they  can  be  patched  almost 
indefinitely.  We  New  England  farmers  keep 
everything  under  cover,  you  know — all  the  hay, 
fodder,  implements  and  so  on.  That  big  mid- 
dle barn  will  hold  forty  tons  of  hay.  You  no- 
tice, the  barns  are  built  around  a  quadrangle, 
or  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  the  open 
side  toward  the  south;  that  is  to  form  a  shel- 
tered barnyard  for  the  stock  in  winter.  On 
nice  days  the  cows  go  out  into  the  barnyard, 
and  when  we  used  to  keep  sheep  they  stayed 
under  the  big  barn,  and  we  threw  hay  down  to 
them  through  the  floor.  The  barns  are  con- 
nected, so  that  we  can  pass  from  one  to  an- 
other without  going  outdoors,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  in  cold,  snowy  weather.  Besides  the 
hay  barns,  I  have  a  fodder  barn,  corn  barn, 
horse  and  carriage  barn,  hog  house,  hen  houses 
and  an  ice  house.  We  always  get  plenty  of 
ice  from  the  river.  In  the  carriage  house  I 
have  a  good  lot  of  tools,  a  work  bench,  grind- 
stone, etc." 

"How  about  the  help  question?" 

"Well,  there  I  am  rather  up  against  it.  T 
haven't  enough  work  to  keep  a  man  busy  all 
the  time,  and  it  is  too  much  tor  me  to  carry 
on  alone.  My  cousin,  who  runs  a  big  dairy, 
keeps  three  men.  The  head  man  has  a  family, 
and  receives  $50  a  month  and  the  use  of  a 
house  and  garden  plot;  the  second  man  is  also 
married,  has  a  house  and  $35  a  month,  and  the 
third  is  a  single  man,  getting  $30  and  his 
board  and  room.  I  generally  pay  $26  a  month 
for  a  man  during  the  summer,  and  find  the 
French — 'Canucks,'  we  call  them — good  help. 
They  are  quick  and  industrious,  but  not  very 
reliable.  I  had  a  man  leave  me  in  the  middle 
of  haying,  and  had  to  hire  help  by  the  day, 
$1.75  for  ten  hours.  Help  is  getting  scarcer 
and  scarcer;  the  men  are  flocking  to  the  cities 
because  they  find  the  country  too  lonesome 
and  monotonous. 

Haying  Biggest  Part  of  Work 

"We  keep  pretty  busy  haying  most  of  July 
and  a  part  of  August.  We  cut  a  second  crop 
in  places  in  September;  we  call  it  'rowan.'  " 

Early  in  the  morning  of  a  good  day  for  hay- 
ing, clear  and  sunny,  and  preferably  with  a 
light  breeze,  Uncle  Eldrige  starts  out  with  a 
team  and  the  mowing  machine,  and  either  mows 
a  piece  himself  or  "marks  out"  what  he  wants 


the  hired  man  to  mow.  A  man  with  a  scythe 
mows  around  the  edges,  in  the  fence  corners 
and  in  the  "draws,"  but  it  is  astonishing  to 

see  what  steep  hillsides  can  be  cut  with  the 
mowing  machine. 

The  cut  grass  lies  in  the  field  the  rest  of 
the  morning,  and,  if  not  too  heavy,  is  dry 
enough  by  afternoon.  A  boy,  or  often  a  girl, 
with  a  sedate  old  horse  and  hay  rake,  rakes 
the  hay  into  long  windrows,  the  length  vary- 
ing with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  field;  then 
a  man  comes  along  with  a  fork — Uncle  Eldrige 
always  uses  a  two-tined  fork — and  "rolls"  the 
hay  into  cocks — two,  three  or  four,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  windrow.  A  team  hitched 
to  the  "hay  cart,"  as  it  is  called, 
though  it  is  a  rack  mounted  on  four 
wheels,  is  driven  along  beside  the  cocks,  and 
one  man  pitches  the  hay  up,  while  another 
stands  on  the  cart  and  forks  it  in  place.  The 
"cart"  has  sides,  which  keep  the  hay  from 
slipping  off  on  the  steep  hillsides.  Pitching 
the  hay  is  probably  the  hardest  part  of  the 
work.  After  the  hay  is  loaded,  a  boy  comes 
along  with  a  peculiar  looking  rake,  called  a 
"diag  rake,"  and  gathers  up  every  wisp  of  hay 
left  after  the  hay  cocks,  for  the  New  England 
farmer  wastes  nothing.  The  cart,  loaded  with 
a  ton  or  a  little  more  of  hay,  is  driven  slowly 
to  the  barns  and  in  on  the  barn  floor,  from 
where  it  is  unloaded  on  either  side  or  on  gal- 
leries above.  To  cut,  rake,  load  and  stow 
away  four  loads  of  hay  is  a  good  day's  work 
for  two  men  and  a  boy.  When  the  hay  is 
heavy,  or  has  much  clover  in  it,  of  course  it 
cannot  be  hauled  in  until  the  day  after  it  is 
cut.  It  would  seem  that  the  hay  might  mold, 
being  taken  in  so  green,  but  Uncle  Eldrige 
says  it  never  has  yet  for  him,  and  the  stock 
like  it  better  than  when  so  dry.  The  horses 
get  a  certain  kind  of  hay,  cleaner  and  without 
clover,  which  is  mowed  away  in  the  horse  barn. 

Comfort  of  Housewife  Considered 

Indoors,  Aunt  Irma  has  everything  very 
convenient  and  very  pleasant,  it  seems  to  me. 
The  spring  water  is  piped  into  the  kitchen,  and 
she  has  a  sink  and  drain,  so  that  dishwashing 
is  as  easy  as  in  a  city  home.  In  a  closet  she 
has  a  tub  arranged  with  a  waste  pipe  for  bath- 
ing. She  has  a  well  behaved  cook  stove,  which 
burns  wood — the  men  see  to  it  that  she  always 
has  plenty  of  kindling  and  firewood  in  the 
woodshed  nearby.    Wood  makes  a  clean,  bright, 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWENTY-ONE) 


Nebraska's  First  State  Dairy  Special 


On  the  27th  of  September  the  wrst  state 
dairy  train  In  Nebraska  completed  Its  two 
weeks'  run.  The  train  equipment  consisted  of 
a  stock  car  carrying  the  specimen  cattle,  flnt 
car  for  demonstration  work,  a  baggage  car 
filled  with  exhibits,  (wo  conches  and  a  business 
car.  This  train  traveled  over  1,600  miles  on 
tho  Northwestern  and  I'.ui  linrton  lines,  mak- 
ing Htopn  of  from  one  to  two  hours  at  vnrloiiH 
points  Tor  lecture*  and  demount  rat  Ions.  The 
carried  three  pun-hred  cows,  a  llolsteln,  a 
Jersey  and  a  Shorthorn  and  also  a  grade  Hoi 


slcln:  the  university  farm  purebred  llolsteln 
hull  was  also  taken  along.  Silos,  ensilage,  al 
falfa,  dairy  methods  and  dairy  cattle  were  dlH- 
eussed  by  competent  lecturers  and  demonstra- 
tions given  to  large  and  Interested  crowds  al 
every  stop.  At  no  place  was  there  a  crowd  of 
lflHH  than  100.  no  matter  how  hiiiuII  the  town 
nor  bow  early  the  hour,  and  In  some  place., 
there  were  as  many  as  a  thousand,  the  majority 
being  farmers  and  cuttle  growers,  proving  'I"'1 
this  venture  on  the  part  of  the  Stale  University 
and  those  cooperating  with  It  was  an  imqllftll 
fled  success  and  mel   with  ample  appreciation. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  suspended  the  tuberculin  test 
requirements  as  far  as  regards  Ca- 
nadian cattle  sent  for  exhibition  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago. 


The  British  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  so  well  succeeded  in  stamping 
out  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Brit- 
ish cattle  that  hereafter  cattle 
shipped  from  British  ports  will  be 
admitted  to  this  country. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
preparing  an  exhibit,  for  the  Inter- 
national Dry  Farming  Congress  to 
be  held  in  Oklahoma,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  food  value  of 
dry  farming  products,  such  as  In- 
dian corn,  kaffir,  cow-peas,  etc. 


Crop  rotation  is  the  best  prevent- 
ive of  the  corn-root  worm.  These 
have  to  have  corn  every  year  in  or- 
der to  live.  Changing  of  the  land 
from  corn  to  wheat,  or  any  other 
small  grain  crop,  will  kill  them. 
Corn  should  in  no  case  follow  corn 
but  once,  if  the  grower  wishes  to 
escape  the  ravages  of  the  root  worm. 


Pennsylvania's  new  milk  law 
fixes  the  standard  for  milk-fat  at 
3.25  per  cent  and  that  for  total  milk 
solids  at  12  per  cent,  these  being 
the  percentages  below  which  milk 
sold  for  household  use,  and  to  be 
served  in  hotels,  restaurants  and 
boarding  houses,  may  not  go.  This 
is  the  first  law  enacted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  which  a  milk  standard  for 
the  entire  state  has  been  fixed.  This 
standard  is  identical  with  the  na- 
tional milk  standard  governing  the 
milk  trade  between  the  states. 


Preparing  for  Winter 

The  essential  thing  at  this  season 
of  thei  year  is  to  dispose  of  all  the 
live  stock  that  are  not  fully  pro- 
vided with  an  abundance  of  feed  for 
carrying  them  over  the  winter.  Feed 
will  be  scarce  and  prices  will  rule 
high  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  that  suffered  from  dry 
weather  during  the  summer  just 
passed. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  hay  in  the 
hay-producing  states — a  very  de- 
cided reduction  below  the  normal 
supply.  There  is  a  large  fodder  sup- 
ply, but  this  is  of  little  value  unless 
now  in  shock.  Green-cut  corn  fod- 
der, well  shocked,  can  safely  be 
counted  on  as  a  feed.  The  better 
it  is  handled  and  the  better  pre- 
pared for  consumption,  the  more 
valuable  it  becomes  as  a  stock  feed. 
The  feed  cutter  or  corn  shredder  is 
almost  a  necessity  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results  from  the  feeding  of 
fodder. 

The  higher  priced  the  feed  crops 
become,  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
saving  and  economizing  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  rough  feeds  that  they 
may  be  fed  without  waste  or  loss. 
An  abundance  of  feed  on  the  farm 
tends  to  carelessness  in  its  use.  The 
corn  crop  will  not  have  the  usual 
feeding  value  in  it.  It  will  be  light 
and  chaffy  in  many  fields,  in  many 
states.  It  will  not  only  be  a  disap- 
pointment in  the  quantity,  but  it 
will  be  a  disappointment  in  quality 
in  its  feeding  value.  It  will  not  go 
nearly  so  far  as  estimated  before  it 
is  tested.  Arrange  to  feed  with 
economy  and  check  all  tendency 
leading  toward  waste. 

Hereford  Breeders  ELlect 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  As- 
sociation was  held  during  the  week 
of  the  American  Royal  show  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  following 
officers  and  directors  elected:  War- 
ren T.  McCray  of  Kentland,  Ind., 
president;  O.  Harris  of  Harris,  Mo., 
vice  president;  R.  J.  Kinzer,  secre- 
tary (re-elected);  Robert  H.  Haze- 
lett  of  Eldorado,  Kan.,  treasurer  (re- 
elected). The  members  of  the  new 
board  of  directors  are:  Phil  Lee  of 
San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Henry  Moxley  of 
Eminence,  Ky.,  and  W.  J.  Davis  of 
Jackson,  Miss.  Annual  receipts  for 
the  closing  year  were  $11,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  previous  year;  the  oper- 
ating expenses  were  $60  less  than 
the  previous  year,  and  the  registra- 
tion was  30  per  cent  greater.  The 
salary  of  the  secretary  was  increased 
from  $5,000  to  $6,000  per  year. 

Water  in  the  Farm  Home 

There  cannot  be  too  many  conven- 
iences for  the  farm  home,  provided 
they  are  real  conveniences  for  the 
average  home.  Some  recommended 
conveniences  are  merely  luxuries 
and  require  as  much  labor  to  oper- 
ate them  as  it  would  to  do  the  work 
without  them.  But  water  is  a  ne- 
cessity in  every  kitchen.  No  farm- 
er's wife  should  be  obliged  to  carry 
either  water  to  the  house  or  slop 
away  from  it. 

Some  of  the  conveniences  recom- 
mended for  water  in  the  house  are 
too  expensive  for  general  adoption, 
and  require  too  much  protection 
against  frost.     They  would  be  ex- 


ceedingly convenient  in  semi-tropical 
climates,  where  no  danger  from 
frost  was  to  be  apprehended.  A 
simple,  convenient  and  inexpensive 
method  is  to  connect  a  cistern  pump 
located  above  a  sink,  with  a  drain 
that  carries  all.  the  waste  water 
away.  This  would  be  a  great  labor 
and  time  saver,  and  might  give  sun- 
shine and  smiles  to  the  women  of 
the  farm  instead  of  clouds  and 
somber  faces. 

Wheat  Acreage  Increasing 

Reports  from  many  wheat  dis- 
tricts indicate  a  largely  increased 
acreage,  with  excellent  prospects  of 
a  fall  growth  that  will  insure  a 
good  chance  for  winter  pasturage. 
The  pasturing  of  cattle  on  the  fall 
growth  of  wheat  is  regarded  as  a 
great  advantage  in  winter  feeding, 
and  is  also  a  help,  rather  than  an 
injury  to  the  wheat.  The  Texas 
wheat  seeding  was  about  finished 
before  the  rains  set  in,  which  has 
resulted  in  a  rank,  green  growth, 
which  means  good  grazing  for  all 
winter.  Other  districts  south  of 
the  center  of  Nebraska  will  afford 
winter  feed  in  case  good  growing 
weather  continues  as  late  as  usual. 

Are  You  Testing  Your  Cows? 

Several  months  ago,  in  answer  to 
a  request  from  this  paper,  creameries 
in  this  territory  agreed  to  test  milk 
for  the  farmers  without  expense  to 
them.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  every  farmer  to  find  out 
which  of  his  cows  were  producing  a 
profit. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  keep 
cows  that  do  not  pay  for  their 
board.  Without  a  test  of  each  cow 
it  is  impossible  for  any  farmer  to 
know  which  of  his  cows  produce  a 
profit.  The  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  keep  any  but  profit  producers. 

How  many  readers  of  this  paper 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  them  to  cut  out  from 
their  herds  the  loss  producers  and 
put  into  their  places  individuals  that 
are  producing  a  profit?  Of  course, 
if  the  farmer  wishes  to  feed  cows 
at  a  loss,  it  is  none  of  the  writer's 
business.  But  every  farmer  owes  a 
duty  to  the  public,  and  that  duty 
should  prompt  him  to  the  greatest 
possible  production  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. He  cannot  know  whether  he 
is  doing  his  duty  to  the  public  or  to 
himself  or  to  his  family  unless  he 
follows  the  suggestion  that  is  here 
put  forth. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  continue  indefinitely  the  quar- 
antine against  potatoes  grown  in 
the  British  Isles,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  '  Newfoundland  and  the 
Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  a 
potato  disease  known  by  the  various 
names  of  potato  wart,  potato  canker 
and  black  scab. 

Kansas  has  two  offices  for  inspec- 
tion of  swine.  These  two  seem  to 
have  co-ordinate  powers,  and  yet 
work  by  entirely  different  methods. 
Swine  inspection  must  of  necessity 
be  a  good  deal  of  a  farce,  and  when 
administered  according  to  the  Kan- 
sas method,  it  can  hardly  claim  the 
dignity  of  being  a  farce. 


Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress 

The  special  attention  of  all  read- 
ers is  called  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  which 
will  be  held  in  Omaha  in  December. 
Never  before  has  a  program  been 
so  filled  with  live  topics  that  inti- 
mately concern  the  welfare  of  all 
farmers.  The  discussions  will  de- 
velop a  public  sentiment  that  must 
bear  fruit  in  the  immediate  future. 
There  will  be  no  cut-and-dried,  per- 
functory addresses.  The  discussion 
of  each  topic  will  be  opened  with  a 
set  speech  by  a  man  who  has  given 
careful  attention  to  the  matter  and 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Then 
will  follow  a  general  discussion  by 
individuals  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject  matter  and  have  made 
special  preparation. 

The  program  contemplates  the  dis- 
cussion of  five  special  topics — rural 
credits,  the  rural  school  system 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  patron, 
the  need  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  cen- 
tralized creameries,  with  their  meth- 
ods and  results,  as  aompared  with 
co-operative  creameries,  and  State 
University  consolidation. 

Each  of  these  topics  bears  a  spe- 
cial relation  to  the  prosperity  of 
farming  communities.  The  need 
for  a  full  discussion  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Sunlight  is  the  great  dis- 
infectant. Publicity  is  the  best  ad- 
vertisement for  anything  that  is 
worth  advertising. 

There  are  abuses  in  the  methods 
of  the  centralized  creameries  that 
must  be  corrected  in  the  interest 
both  of  the  consuming  public  and 
of  the  cream  producer.  There  are 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  which 
must  be  corrected  in  the  interest  of 
the  public.  It  must  be  made  an 
active,  efficient  aid  to  agriculture, 
rather  than  be  used  as  a  political 
machine  or  to  pay  political  debts. 

The  rural  schools  must  be  reor- 
ganized if  efficient  work  in  educa- 
tion is  to  be  done.  The  ordinary 
rural  school  has  eight  grades,  and 
these  include  more  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent subjects.  How  can  any 
teacher  teach  thirty  different  sub- 
jects in  a  single  day  and  have  such 
teaching  amount  to  anything?  As 
an  organization,  the  Nebraska  edu- 
cational system  is  a  perfect  machine 
when  viewed  from  above.  But  the 
patrons  are  wondering  how  much 
good  this  machine  is  doing  their 
children.  They  are  going  to  try  to 
have  the  machine  modified  so  that 
the  children  can  get  out  of  it  what 
they  should  receive. 

No  farmer  should  be  without  in- 
terest in  all  these  discussions.  Each 
of  them  will  be  handled  with  vigor 
and  conciseness.  There  should  be 
a  full  attendance  at  the  congress. 

Last  year  the  North  Pacific  Fruit 
Distributers'  organization  was  per- 
fected at  Spokane.  This  is  a  co- 
operative, non-profit  company,  owned 
by  the  growers  themselves,  and  con- 
trols 60  per  cent  of  the  fruit  ton- 
nage of  the  northwest.  This  year 
they  propose  to  strengthen  their  or- 
ganization. They  will  take  the  mar- 
keting of  fruit  into  their  own  hands, 
and  will  secure  for  the  growers  the 
highest  possible  prices. 


Lessons  of  the  Fairs 

The  agricultural  fair  seaBon  has 
dosed,  and  with  it  there  have  been 
garnered  many  lessons  of  practical 
information  for  the  people.  The 
county  fair  is  in  many  respects  the 
equal  of  the  larger  fair  in  educa- 
tional results.  To  the  beginner  the 
county  fair  offers  great  opportuni- 
ties and  inducements  for  learning. 
It  is  the  kindergarten,  so  to  speak, 
in  comparison  to  the  state  fair.  In 
the  county  fair  the  first  lessons  of 
the  art  of  display,  are  taught  and 
learned  by  the  novice  in  exhibition 
In  the  various  lines  of  exhibition 
contest.  It  is  easy  to  start  in  where 
you  know  that  your  competitors  and 
neighbors  have  had  but  little  experi- 
ence in  the  producing  and  fitting  of 
exhibition  articles  or  stock. 

The  county  fair  is  the  foundation 
of  the  state  fair  and  district  fair. 
Without  these  subordinate  associa- 
tions and  societies,  the  state  fair 
would  be  short  of  exhibitors  and 
short  of  attendance.  The  county 
fair  stimulates  the  disposition 
among  its  patrons  to  attend  the 
larger  fairs.  The  successful  ex- 
hibitor at  the  county  fair  is  a  pros- 
pective exhibitor  for  the  state  fair. 
The  exhibition  spirit  is  something 
hard  to  suppress  when  one  com- 
mences to  realize  that  he  is  pro- 
ducing stuff  that  has  the  quality 
and  excellence  to  make  a  creditable 
and  successful  contest  in  the  show 
ring. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of 
ability  to  improve  than  the  exhibi- 
tion spirit  that  is  manifest  in  the 
individual  or  community  of  citizens. 
The  visitor  should  set  his  standard 
high  and  not  be  satisfied  with  pro- 
ducing the  ordinary  or  common 
things  of  production.  A  very  good 
plan  is  to  compare  all  you  see  at 
the  fair  with  what  you  have  at  home 
and  ask  yourself  for  an  earnest  and 
unbiased  opinion  of  how  the  vari- 
ous displays  compare  with  what  you 
have  at  home.  "Where  can  I  im- 
prove on  what  I  have?"  This  ques- 
tion can  be  very  profitably  asked, 
and  you  can  surely  answer  it  to  your 
own  satisfaction. 

The  county,  district  or  state  fair 
should  be  viewed  first  as  an  educa- 
tional proposition,  and  every  feature 
of  interest  carefully  studied  on  this 
basis.  The  fair  must  be  built  upon 
principles  of  instruction,  and  if  ar- 
tistic exhibition  features  are  added 
as  a  matter  of  making  the  exhibit 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  vis- 
itor, so  much  the  better.  Beauty 
and  artistic  design  often  lend  en- 
chantment to  the  display.  Every- 
thing exhibited  should  be  put  in  its 
best  possible  condition,  cleaned  and 
made  to  be  as  acceptable  and  at- 
tractive as  possible. 

Every  fair  visitor  has  learned 
some  valuable  lesson  or  lessons 
while  at  the  recent  fairs.  If  you 
have  seen  better  bred  and  better 
conditioned  animals  than  you  have 
at  home,  this  is  a  prompter  for  you 
to  do  better.  There  is  no  one  now 
growing  or  producing  anything  but 
what  understands  the  difference  In 
quality  of  articles  when  they  see 
them  compared.  You  are  capable 
of  understanding  and  fudging  be- 
tween the  good  and  poor  qualities 
exhibited;    and   right    here    Is  the 


point  at  which  reform  commences.  < 
It  is  this  disposition  to  discriminate  | 
tha,t  starts  persons  to  improving  in 
their  production.  The  fair  is  the 
best  opportunity  for  this  feature  of 
information  that  can  be  found  any- 
where. It  might  be  made  more  ed- 
ucational In  its  work,  and  in  its  de- 
liberations in  the  matter  of  judging 
and  the  defining  of  why  each  award 
is  made  to  the  article  or  animal. 


Farmers  Must  Organize 

One  of  the  states  of  the  union  has 
for  a  motto,  "United,  we  stand; 
divided,  we  fall."  "In  union  there  is 
strength."  If  this  means  anything, 
it  means  that  the  lack  of  union  pro- 
duces weakness. 

Farmers  can  never  accomplish 
anything  for  bettering  their  condi- 
tion unless  they  get  together  and 
work  together.  Every  other  branch 
of  business  is  thoroughly  organized, 
and  can  bring  all  its  influence  to 
bear  wherever  and  whenever  such 
influence  is  needed.  The  farmers 
are  working  altogther  too  much  sep- 
arately as  individuals.  Nothing  can 
ever  be  accomplished  by  this  method 
of  work.  They  must  mass  their 
forces  in  order  to  make  them  power- 
ful and  effective. 

No  two  persons  in  any  kind  of 
business  think  exactly  alike.  Each 
has  opinions  peculiar  to  himself.  In 
forming  an  efficient  organization 
each  must  surrender,  or  at  least  hold 
in  abeyance  his  peculiar  personal 
opinions  in  which  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  do  not 
share.  Many  men  know  more  than 
one  man.  The  one  man  should  al- 
ways yield  to  the  opinion  of  the 
many. 

As  long  as  farmers  act  separately 
and  individually,  they  will  not  im- 
prove present  conditions.  They  must 
organize  in  order  to  bring  proper 
influences  to  bear  and  in  order  to 
make  efficient  a  proper  degree  of 
force. 

There  is  much  talk)  in  these  days 
about  co-operation  among  farmers — ■ 
co-operation  in  work,  co-operation 
in  production,  co-operation  in  mar- 
keting their  products.  This  agita- 
tion should  not  end  in  mere  talk.  It 
should  result  in  establishing  organ- 
izations to  direct  and  finance  and 
control  all  co-operative  effort.  Such 
an  organization  will  need  a  prac- 
tical, efficient,  intelligent  leader 
without  whom  nothing  of  importance 
will  be  accomplished.  But  without 
organization  all  agitation  for  im- 
provement of  conditions  through  co- 
operation will  end  in  mere  talk. 


The  Kiverton  (Neb.)  co-oper- 
aiive  creamery  during  January 
paid  patrons  34  cents  per  pound 
for    butter-Tat;    during  February, 

34  cents,  arid  during  March  :s  ! 
cents.  The  cream  shippers  at 
the  same  town  paid  an  aver 
age  tor  the  same  month,  respectively  , 
of  29.5  cents,  30  cents  and  31  ccnt< 
This  shows  a  difference  of  from  :t 
to  4 cents  in  favor  of  the  co  oper 
alive  creamery.  Had  the  farmers 
rather  have  th|H  difference  for  their 
own  pockets  or  had  I  hey  rather  have 
the  creamery  men  have  It?  That  |h 
also  about  the  difference  that  they 
would  receive  by  I  he  direct  shipper 
method  as  com pn red  with  the  cream 
receiving   station  method. 


Do  You  Know 
Where  "Ladies'  Home 
Journalville"  Is? 

That  is  what  a  suburb  of  a  South- 
ern city  is  called,  because  it  is  built 
up  entirely  of  the  small  house- 
plans  published  in  The  Ladies* 
Home  Journal.  And  all  say  it  is 
"one  of  the  prettiest  suburbs" 
they  have  ever  seen ! 

Over  25,000  houses  have  been  built 
in  the  United  States  from  plans  pub- 
lished in  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal. 

For  20  years  these  plans  have  been 
published  and  new  ones  are  con- 
stantly being  given  now. 

Then,  there  is  an  Architectural 
Editor  attached  to  The  Indies' 'Home 
Journal,  who  answers  by  mail,  free 
of  charge,  any  question  about 
house- building,  and  an  Interior 
Decoration  Editor,  who  solves  all 
problems  about  how  to  make  a 
home  pretty  inside. 

Last  year  these  two  editors  answered 
11,000  letters-— quickly,  fully  and 
authoritatively:  not  in  print  or  in 
the  magazine,  but  by  mail:  a  per- 
sonal service  direct  and  intelligent. 

What  these  editors  have  learned  in 
20  years  about  house  plans  is  at  your 
service.  A  booklet,  entitled  "The 
Story  of  600,000  Invisible  Hands," 
tells  something  about  this se  r  vice.  A 
postal-card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 
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Doyou  know 

The  Youths 
Companion 

asit  is  to-day-? 


Improved  and  broadened  in 
its  scope.  Enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  Special  Family 
Page,  Boys*  Page,  Girls'  Page  and  Chil- 
dren's Page.  Great  serial  stories, 
250  short  stories.  A  remarkable 
Editorial  Page.  Current  Events 
and  Science.  A  wealth  of  variety 
and  quality,  and  all  of  it  the  best. 

Illustrated  Announcement  for  1914  free  on  request. 


NOV.  and  DEC.  FREE 

Cut  this  out  and  send  it  with  $2.00  for  The 
Companion  for  1914,  and  we  will  send 
FREE  all  the  issues  for  November  and 
December,  1913,  and  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion Practical  Home  Calendar  for  1914. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Remember— 52  Times  a  Year,  Not  12 


vyny-   yfff^  ^w^C  m^'::^r 


Worms W 111  Get  Your  Hogsl 
If  You  Don't  Let Me  Kill The  Worms% 


sap  the  very  life  blood  of  your  hogs,  rob  them  of  nourishment,  and  so  weak- 
en them  that  they  are  easy  victims  of  cholera  or  any  other  swine  disease. 
Get  your  hogs  worm- free  and  keep  their  digestive  organs  in  proper  working 
order  and  they  will  be  Cholera  proof. 

Ill  Rid  Your  Hogs  of  Worms! 

Feed  Columbian  Stock  Powders  to  your  hogs  and  inside  of  12  hours  you  will  see  the 

dead  worms  that  have  been  expelled.  These  powders  are  not  a  food  but  a  highly  efficient 
medicated  preparation  that  not  only  kills  but  also  expels  all  worms.  These  are  the 
original  Stock  Powders.  They  have  been  on  the  market  for  the  past  25  years  and  all  that 
time  they  have  been  recognized  as  best  by  the  largest,  most  progressive  stock  raisers  of 
the  country.  They  will  put  a  speedy  end  to  all  digestive  troubles  in  hogs,  sharpen  the 
appetite — keep  the  animals  on  their  feed— so  strengthen  the  digestive  system  that  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  waste  of  food— greatly  shorten  the  fattening  period  with  25  per  cent  less  feed. 

DITCT  ET €\  Ky  ff>  f> /*\  f\  CLfWAJ CZ.  Fft-l  Columbian  Stock  Powders  to  your 
_DLfa9  I,  rUll  D ■« WW \M  ay  VVd  brood  sows  and  see  the  strong  thrifty 


litters  they  farrow.  Keeps  the  sows  in  finest  condition,  strong,  healthy,  free  from  fever  and  insures 
an  abundant  flow  of  pure  milk. 

"Hoes  Dying  By  Hundreds— COLUMBIAN  Saved  Ours" 

"Please  ship  F.  W.  Diehl  at  Shannon,  HI.,  500  lbs.  Columbian  Stock  Powders  in  260-Ib.  lots;  and  Geo.  Diehl.  Mil- 
ledgcville.  III..  300  lb?.  in,100-lb.  lots.    Please  RUSH  the  above_orders  as  the  hog  cholera  is  something  6erc©  all 


hood. 


ty,  M  o^j 

Send  me  particulars  of  your  "90  days  be-  _ 
fore  paying"  offer.  Iamfeeding  hogs;  H 


Hogs  are  nick  and  dying  by  hundreds.   Ours  we 

YOUTB  truly,         imuum  i_.jh.jo.  ,         muiM6C»wo,  jus. 

90  Days  Use  Before  You  Pay  a  Cent 

I  don't  want  you  to  pay  me  a  cent  until  I  positively  _  prove  to  you  that  Colum- 
bian Stock  Powders  are  the  quickest,  surest  and  biggest  profit  makers  you  ever 
tried.  Just  mail  coupon,  stating  how  many  hogs  you  are  feeding  and  I'll  make  a 
freetrial  offer  that  gives  you  90  days'  feeding  before  paying  a  cent. 

Columbian  Self  Feeder  FREE! 

Regular  price  is  $5;  but  if  you  will  write  or  mail  the  coupon  at  once, 
I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  one  FREE. 
Fuaa  RjtrhltT  Most  interesting  and 
■  ■  CC  DUUIV  instructive  book  on 
stock  raising  ever  published.  Finely  illus- 
trated.  Write  for  your  free  copy. 


.sheep;, 


.cattle;  horses. 


Name 

Address. 


Ao'Antc  Wanted— a  few  responsible 
ngClll9  farmers  to  represent  me  in 
every  community.  Big  money  and  easy  work.  Get  particulars. 

Address,  FRANK  R.  Mc  DERM  AND,  Pres. 
COLUMBIAN  HOG  &  CATTLE  POWDER  CO. 
1454  Genesee  St.,  Dept.  6      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  FOR  HOGS 


LEE'S  HOG  REMEDY 

The  Government  formula, 
with  additions  by  us. 

Made  only  from 

Sulphur;  Iron  Sulphate;  Salt;  Charcoal;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate; Tobacco  Powder;  Antimony;  Sodium  Hyposul- 
phite; Flake  Naphthalin;  Gentian;  Sodium  Sulphate; 
Copper  Sulphate;  Aloes. 

Contains  no  meal  as  filler 

Good  for  Worms,  Coughs,  Fevers,  Indigestion,  Bowel  Trouble 
and  as  a  general  conditioner  for  disease  prevention. 

Sold  by  most  Lee  agents  in  the  Central  West. 

25  lb.  pail  $2.00;  100  lb.  box  $6.00. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


You  can  buy  any  cut  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  8 
cents  per  square  inch,  cash  with  or- 
der— not  less  than  75  cents  for  any 
one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  at 
once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind. 


YOU  can  EARN  an  AUTO 

HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  GET 
A  NEW  FORD  TOURING  CAR 
FOR  *   FEW   WEEKS'    WORK,  ngr  <K 

By  my  new.  easy  plan,  anyone  over  16  years  old 
can  get  a  brand-new  Ford  Touring  Car  for  a  little 
easy,  respectable  work  among  nelgbbora  FREE 
BOOK  tells  all  about  It— Postal  brings  It.  6ENO. 
AUTO  TOM,  i^i  S.  IGth  St., Omaha, Neb. 


American  Royal  at  Kansas  City 

Fine  Animals  Exhibited  Before  Interested  Crowds 


THE  American  Royal  Live 
Stock  Show  has  completed 
its  fifteenth  annual  exhi- 
bition, with  the  most  en- 
couraging results  as  to  exhibition  of 
stock  and  attendance  of  interested 
patrons.  This  exposition  has  at- 
tained a  position  and  reputation 
among  the  breeders,  dealers  and 
growers  of  improved  live  stock 
throughout  the  country  that  has 
fixed  its  influence  as  a  standard  au- 
thority for  the  best  that  the  coun- 
try produces.  The  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  show  has  won  the  distinc- 
tion of  presenting  the  greatest  ex- 
hibition of  Hereford  cattle  of  any 
fair  or  cattle  show  in  America,  and 
this  may  consistently  extend  to  a 
challenge  of  the  entire  beef  cattle- 
producing  world. 

The  American  Royal  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  greatest  Hereford 
breeding  district  this  country  has 
ever  known.  Years  ago,  when 
breeders  of  other  varieties  of  beef 
cattle  were  inactive  and  indifferent 
to  the  organization  and  promotion 
of  their  breeds,  the  Hereford  breed 
ers  of  this  district  were  awake,  ac- 
tive, interested,  advertising  and 
sounding  the  praises  of  the  Here 
ford  cattle.  This  spirit  of  breeding 
and  improvement  has  been  consist 
ently  maintained  by  the  Hereford 
promoters,  until  these  cattle  have 
not  only  attained  their  reputation 
in  America  as  a  successful  range 
breed,  but  are  a  contestant  for  the 
highest  honors  as  a  farm  beef  breed. 

Fine  Hereford  Exhibit 

While  the  American  Royal  was 
primarily  a  Hereford  cattle  breeders' 
organization  and  exposition,  it  has 
always  invited  and  encouraged 
breeders  of  other  beef  breeds  to  par- 
ticipate, which  they  have  been  doing 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during 
these  years  of  exhibition  'and  ac- 
tivity. There  is  no  evidence  now  of 
breed  preference  at  this  show,  ex- 
cept as  the  Hereford  breeders  pre- 
dominate, and  the  Hereford  cattle 
are  more  numerous  than  all  other 
breeds  combined.  There  were  481 
cattle  exhibited  in  the  breeding 
classes,  of  which  242  were  Here- 
fords,  ninety-four  Shorthorns,  fifty- 
five  Angus,  twenty-five  Galloway 
and  sixty-five  Jersey.  The  Here- 
fords,  it  will  be  observed,  exceeded 
in  numbers  all  other  breeds  by  three 
head.  This  again  emphasizes  the 
strength  of  the  Hereford  cattle 
breeders  in  this  district  of  the  south- 
west. The  exhibitors  and  patrons, 
however,  are  pretty  well  distributed, 
representing  many  states  and  dis- 
tricts of  country  remote  from  the 
American  Royal. 

The  quality,  condition  and  general 
features  of  excellence  that  this  breed 
now  possesses  have  never  been  ex- 
hibited to  better  effect  than  at  the 
Royal  show  of  1913.  Type  and 
breed  characteristics  that  lead  to  the 
perfecting  of  animal  quality  have 
been  so  closely  studied  and  so  per- 
fectly harmonized  in  what  is  called 
breed  type  that  the  entire  Hereford 
exhibit  presented  the  appearance  of 
one  man's  breeding — a  herd  simi- 


larity that  closely  resembled  the  get 
of  one  sire,  the  progeny  of  one  dam. 
Whole  classes  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
were  so  near  alike  that  the  stranger 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  eye  and 
mind  strictly  on  the  work  of  the 
judge  or  he  was  very  likely  to  get 
confused  as  to  which  end  of  some 
of  the  rings  represented  the  head 
of  the  class.  The  degree  of  perfec- 
tion arrived  at  by  many  breeders  and 
the  high  standard  now  set  by  the 
Hereford  breeders  of  the  country  is 
a  feature  that  every  citizen  should 
take  pride  in  complimenting.  T.  E. 
Robinson  of  London,  Ontario,  judged 
the  Herefords. 

Shorthorns  Good  in  Quality 

The  Shorthorn  display  at  this 
show,  while  considerably  behind  in 
numbers,  was  pretty  evenly  bal- 
anced in  point  of  quality  and  condi- 
tion. Many  ringside  critics  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  Shorthorn  show, 
in  point  of  quality  in  the  younger 
classes,  that  they  had  ever  witnessed. 
There  was  no  tail  end  at  this  show; 
there  were  no  tail-end  breeders  ex- 
hibiting. Each  animal  was  a  win- 
ner from  a  good  show,  or  had  the 
best  of  expert  endorsement  before 
it  left  home.  The  day  of  tail-enders 
at  the  American  Royal  has  passed. 
Exhibitors  have  learned  this  one 
very  important  feature  of  exhibi- 
tion— unless  they  have  something 
distinctly  excellent,  and  have  this 
judgment  endorsed  by  good,  disin- 
terested expert  opinion,  they  know 
enough  to  leave  it  at  home.  It  al- 
most necessitates  a  championship 
award  in  some  good  exhibition  to 
risk  taking  a  place  in  the  ring  at 
the  American  Royal.  This  is  the 
roundup  of  the  first-prize  animals 
of  the  various  state  fairs  over  the 
cattle-breeding  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  high-class  company  and 
high-class  stuff,  with  high-class  fin- 
ish.   This  is  the  demand. 

There  were  many  Shorthorn 
classes  that  bothered  the  judge  to 
know  where  he  wanted  to  place  the 
ribbons,  to  say  nothing  of  bewilder- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  onlookers. 
The  junior  heifer  class  was  a  puzzle 
from  beginning  to  finish.  Many  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  own  the  whole 
bunch,  then  challenge  the  world  for 
their  equal.  These  features  of 
sameness  in  quality  and  condition 
stimulated  a  sort  of  gamboling  spirit 
among  the  lookers-on,  and  the  pros- 
pective prize  winners  were  selected, 
mentally,  by  the  ringside  fancier  as 
a  test  of  judgment,  subject  to  revi- 
sion, of  course,  when  the  judge  fin- 
ished placing  the  winners  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion.  The  judge  was 
W.  A.  Dryden  of  Brookline,  Ontario. 
Few  Galloway  and  Angus  Cattle 
The  Galloway  breeding  classes 
were  not  represented  by  any  great 
army  of  exhibitors,  yet  there  was 
competition  sufficient  to  create  some 
interest  in  the  ring.  The  judge  was 
J.  Calvin  Ewing,  Youngstown,  O. 

The  Angus  division  was  also  an 
unusually  light  exhibit  in  numbers, 
but  showed  up  in  the  usual  quality 
and  finish  of  this  breed,  which  it 
always  carries  when  there  is  an  op- 
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portunlty  'or  contest  in  the  show 
ring.  The  judge"  was  P.  J.  Donhoe, 
Holbrook,  la. 

Jerseys  Attract  Attention 

The  Jersey  cattle,  in  fact  all  dairy 
breeds,  have  not  been  encouraged  in 
attending  the  American  Royal,  it 
being  considered  a  beef  cattle  show. 
This  year  was  the  first  effort  in  se- 
curing a  dairy  exhibit,  and  it  has 
proved  a  great  success,  and  no  doubt 
next  year  will  see  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  displays  of  dairy  breeds 
ever  shown  in  the  western  country. 
The  Jerseys  were  judged  by  R.  L. 
Forbes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Lasater  herd  from  Texas  is 
the  largest  Jersey  herd  in  the  United 
States,  numbering  above  1,000 
cows.  The  animals  from  this  herd 
on  exhibition  at  the  Royal  were  a 
great  attraction,  showing  every  fine 
quality  and  every  evidence  of  large 
production.  This  exhibit  alone  made 
a  fine  and  very  interesting  study  for 
those  interested  in  the  dairy  breeds 
of  cattle.  Claims  of  twenty  to  thir- 
ty-five quarts  of  milk  per  day  were 
not  regarded  as  extravagant  esti- 
mates from  many  of  these  cows,  and 
their  appearance  was  a  strong  en- 
dorsement. This  division  of  the 
cattle  barn  was  crowded  with  vis- 
itors admiring  the  delicately  formed 
little  cows  that  produced  the  "Jer- 
sey cream"  so  much  talked  about, 
advertised  by  every  milk  man  and 
read  about  by  all  city  housewives. 

Horses  and  Mules 

The  horse  show  was  estimated 
good  in  quality,  hut  not  so  many 
entries  as  in  some  formefr  years, 
when  the  draft  horse  competition 
ran  high  among    breeders,  dealers 


Breakfast 

Sunshine 

Post 
Toasties 

and  Cream 


There's  a  delicious  smack 
in  theae  crisp,  appetizing  bits, 
of  toasted  corn  that  brings 
brightness  and  good  cheer  to 
many  and  many  a  brr-akfasfc 
table. 

Toasties  are  untouched  by 
hand  in  making;  and  come  in, 
tightly  sealed  packages- — clean 
and  sweet — ready  to  eat.  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

Wholesome 
Nourishing 

Easy  to  Serve 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 


and  importers.  The  Percheron  and 
Uelgian  show  was  up  to  the  present- 
day  trend  of  high-class,  practical 
horses.  Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle  of  Idaho 
was  judge  of  all  classes  in  the  horse 
department. 

The  mule  is  not  neglected  in  the 
affairs  of  the  American  Royal;  in 
fact,  the  big  Missouri  mule  is  en- 
tirely at  home  in  the  show  ring  and 
takes  all  the  compliments  on  his 
beauty,  intelligence,  fine  ears  and 
shaved  tail  as  though  he  approved 
of  them.  The  greatest  of  evidence 
that  the  mule  is  worth  while  both- 
ering with  was  demonstrated  the 
second  day  of  the  show,  when  W.  R. 
Crackel  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  bought 
of  W.  A.  Elgin  of  Platte  City,  Mo., 
two  teams  of  mare  mules,  paying 
$800  for  one  pair  and  $1,000  for 
the  other.  This  little  incident 
seemed  to  put  more  ginger  into  the 
mule  as  he  was  lead  into  the  show 
ring.  It  means  something  to  be  a 
big  Missouri  mule  in  these  times  of 
mufle  .popularity,  and  it  counts  for 
something  to  be  a  mule  raiser  also. 
If  you  want  to  see  fine,  big  mules, 
you  can  have  this  ambition  gratified 
any  day  by  visiting  the  Kansas  City 
mule  market. 

Sheep  and  Swine 

The  sheep  division  was  not  up 
to  former  years  in  some  respects. 
The  quality  could  not  be  excelled, 
however,  as  the  latest  importations 
by  two  of  the  leading  exhibitors  of 
this  country  were  present — F.  W. 
Harding  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  and 
George  McKerrow  &  Sons  of  Pe- 
waukee.  These  two  noted  flocks, 
with  that  of  R.  McEwen  of  Ontario, 
comprised  the  main  features  of  the 
sheep  division.  There  were  no  fine- 
wool  sheep  shown.  The  accommoda- 
tions at  the  Royal  for  the  sheep  show 
are  excellent,  and  large,  interested 
crowds  were  present.  Sheep  breed- 
ers miss  a  good  advertising  oppor- 
tunity when  they  stay  away  from 
the  American  Royal,  and  mutton 
production  is  a  good  business,  inde- 
pendent of  the  wool. 

The  swine  department  was  an 
average  display.  The  quality  was 
highly  commented  on  by  some  swine 
fanciers.  The  Berkshires  were  es- 
pecially good.  Prof.  W.  A.  Cochel 
of  Manhattan,  Kan.,  was  judge.  The 
Chester  White  breed  was  also  well 
represented  in  quality,  but  few  ex- 
hibitors. The  judge  was  J.  H.  Har- 
vey of  Maryville,  Mo.  The  Jersey 
Reds  and  Poland-Chinas  were  fully 
up  to  Hieir  usual  average  In  the 
show  ring.  Many  swine  breeders 
are  scarey  about  cholera  and  will 
not  exhibit  where  they  think  ihere 
is  any  chance  of  contracting  the  dis- 
ease. This  opinion  cuts  down  a 
stock  yards  location  in  the  twins  ex 
hiblt. 

('mini  Awards 

The  carlot  exhibit,  wlildi  is,  after 
all,  the  real  demonstration  of  all 
the  fitting  and  rirnsinj;  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  prize-winning  champions 
and  grand  champions  of  the  pure- 
bred show,  was  one  of  the  ^real 
features  of  Interest,  though  not  half 
ho  largo  as  usual,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  over  the  country  where  this 
class  of  cattle  are  prodmed.  In 
Horefords,  the  championship  car 
1  "a  I  of  feeders  was  from  the  T.  ('.. 


Ward  ranch,  Canyon,  Tex.,  on  2- 
year-old  steers.  The  championship 
in  the  Galloway  division  was  won 
by  J.  P.  Meserve  on  a  carload  of 
steer  calves.  There  were  only  two 
competitors  in  the  Angus  division, 
the  championship  going  to  Sutton  &' 
Workman  of  Russell,  Kan.,  with  a 
carlot  of  heifer  calves.  The  grand 
championship  was  won  by  the  T.  C. 
Ward  2-year-old  Hereford  steers. 

The  grand  championship  load  of 
fat  cattle  exhibited  by  K.  G.  Gigstad 
of  Lancaster,  Kan.,  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion to  C.  A.  Saunders  of  Manilla, 
la.,  the  noted  Shorthorn  breeder  and 
exhibitor,  who  will  finish  them  out 
and  show  them  at  the  International. 
These  steers  were  sired  by  a  son  of 
Golden  Goods,  the  bull  that  H.  C. 
Duncan  of  Osborn,  Mo.,  sold  for 
$3,500.  Golden  Goods  was  reserve 
grand  champion  at  the  Alaska-Yu- 
kon-Pacific exposition  in  Seattle. 

Other  Departments 

The  poultry  department  at  the 
Royal  has  had  the  Imputation  of 
being  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
shows  in  the  country,  and  this  year 
is  no  exception.  Every  conceivable 
variety  of  farm  or  fancy  fowl  was 
on  exhibition,  and  the  display  a 
model  of  neatness  and  order. 

A  very  large  exhibit  of  cats  of 
the  various  breeds  was  a  feature 
this  year,  and  coupled  with  the  poul- 
try display. 

The  exhibition  of  machinery  was 
larger  than  at  any  former  show. 
The  silo  was  a  strong  exhibit  and  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  interest. 
The  feed  cutters  were  also  getting 
more  attention  than  has  heretofore 
been  paid  them. 

The  attendance  at  the  stock 
show,  both  day  and  night,  has  never 
been  exceeded.  The  weather  was 
exceptionally  good,  and  the  people 
came  to  the  show  from  all  directions 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  Stockmen, 
farmers  and  their  families  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  attending  the 
Royal  show,  and  they  feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  stay  away. 

Irrigation  Pumping  Power 
In  choosing  the  form  of  plant  for 
pumping,  the  questions  of  first  cost, 
operating  expense  and  reliability  re- 
ceive first  consideration.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  and  purposes 
for  w  Inch  the  water  is  to  be  used 
will  determine  which  of  these  is 
more  important. 

Four  sources  of  power  may  be 
considered.  For  a  small  plant  with 
low  lift,  a  windmill  may  be  worihy 
of  consideration.  Where  any  but  a 
very  small  amount  of  power  is  re- 
quired, or  the:  conditions  as  to  time 
arc  at  all  exacting,  wind  pumping  is 
out  of  the  question. 

If  ;i  ItJKffl  plant  Is  required.  Hie 
field  is  open  to  Hteam,  gas  or  elec- 
tric power,  while  for  a  small  plant 
the  gas  engine  or  electric  motor  Is 
best 

Generally  speaking,  the  gasoline, 
oil  and  producers'  gas  engines  should 
receive  first  consideration  while  :i 
pumping  plant  Is  to  be  Installed.  An 
electric  plant,  backed  by  n  good,  re- 
liable power  company,  may  he  n 
healthy  competitor  to  any  of  these, 
hut  not  under  the  Isolated  conditions 
initially  met.         A.  (  AMMACK. 

Colorado   \grh  nltiiral  c'ollei  c 


HOG  CHOLERA 

CAN  BE  PREVENTED 

by  using 

KresoDipNo.1 

as  directed  in  our  booklets. 


£RESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been 
used  successfully  by  the 
best  breeders  to  prevent  Hog 
Cholera  and  other  contagious 
diseases  of  all  kinds. 


DON'T  WAIT  UNTIL 
YOUR  HOGS  HAVE  CHOLERA. 

Guard  against  it  by  using 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1. 


Send  for  free  booklet  on  diseases  of 
hogs  and  the  prevention  of 
Hog  Cholera. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPT.  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,    DETROIT,  MICH. 


Pay  No  More 

Than  Wittes  Price 


Get  my  latest  Reduced  Factory  Prices,  and  " 

my  great  new  Free  Book  before  you  buy  any  en- 
glne.  Be  your  own  dealer,  and  make  all  middle- 
men's profits.  I  quote  you  dlreot,  under  all  otber 
good  engines  and  save  yon  half  tbe  usual  prices, 

"WITTE  Engines 

CASOLI NE.G AS.  AND  KEROSENE 


64  styles  snd  sizes,  1  to  40  H.P.  Standard  for 
87  years.  Kecom  111  ended  by  users  In  all  parts  of  vue 
world.  Use  kerosene  and  otber  low  grade  fuels, 
besides  gasoline  snd  gas.  Cheaper  power.  No 
watching.  No  Cranking  to  6  tart.  Electric  appa- 
ratus Insures  easy  starting.  Continuous  running, 
summer  or  winter,  day  and  night.  If  1  ie< ■■    m  .> 

Hew  Book  FREE  by  Return  Mail. 
ED.  H.  WJITE,  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO., 

">5*  Oakland  A*mu« 
Ksnaat  t It  j ,  Mo, 


Jm 


90     FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


Thoso  frnlcx  nro  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
lo  a  low  price,  but  are 
lull  of  the  MM  (null- 
ity, satisfaction  anrl 
ability  WhICh  ciin 
bo  nbtnlniil  In  nnv  of  "or  ( 
trlplo-untvJMilz.d,  high-  ( 
cartoon  .t.vl 

Iowa  Gates 

Thn  miliar  of  this  snrvtoaa 

ont  lat<-li,  «l<\  (Ionic  in  all  sism 
Hlvli.  K  I'nrni  Hull..  Illilnlrnl 
l>  «ti  latainuihl.iwrrprie 

(in  .  n  of  lOi  kin. I      I'mnl.  .1  . . r  ii 

'I  l.«  lt»"il  himlwr  riVnler  In 
nln  en  .«Im.    If  you  ilon't  km 
f..r  I. ....klil,  nurnii  of  dealer,  >p 
iowa  a»TE  CO..  .1  Mm  I 
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Fairy  Magic— Telephone  Reality 


A  tent  large  enough  to 
shelter  his  vast  army,  yet  so 
small  that  he  could  fold  it  in 
his  hand,  was  the  gift  de- 
manded by  a  certain  sultan  of 
India  of  his  son,  the  prince 
who  married  the  fairy  Pari- 
Banou. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
fairy  to  produce  the  tent. 
When  it  was  stretched  out,  the 
sultan's  army  conveniently 
encamped  under  it  and,  as  the 
army  grew,  the  tent  extended 
of  its  own  accord. 

A  reality  more  wonderful 
than  Prince  Ahmed's  magic 
tent  is  the  Bell  Telephone. 
It  occupies  but  a  few  square 
inches  of  space  on  your  desk 


or  table,  and  yet  extends  over 
the  entire  country. 

When  you  grasp  it  in  your 
hand,  it  is  as  easily  possible 
to  talk  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  as  to  the 
nearest  town  or  city. 

In  the  Bell  System,  7,500,- 
000  telephones  are  connected 
and  work  together  to  take 
care  of  the  telephone  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  these  needs  grow,  and 
as  the  number  of  telephone 
users  increases,  the  system 
must  inevitably  expand.  For 
the  Bell  System  must  always 
provide  a  service  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  people. 


Our  Young  People  on  the  Farm 


Pumpkin  Time 

Now  the  autumn  leaves  are  falling 

And  the  chilling  breezes  blow, 
And  the  clouds  that  sail  above  us 

Tell  of  ice  and  sleet  and  snow; 
Tet  the  children,  all  are  happy, 

Singing  many  a  cheery  rhyme,— 
Need  you  ask  of  me  the  reason? 

Boys  and  girls,  't  is  pumpkin  time! 
Here  they  come  with  song  and  laughter, 

Merry  elves  with  face  aglow! 
Each  one,  from   small,   chubby  fingers, 

Swings  a  pumpkin  to  and  fro. 
As  you  look  across  the  corn-field, 

Smiling  fairies  may  be  seen:— 
Need  you  ask  of  me  the  reason? 

Boys  and  girls,  't  is  Hallowe'en! 

Edith  Mallery  in  St.  Nicholas. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


No  More 
Battery  Troubles 

— or  expense,  either,  when  you 
„   'own  a  Lauson  Frost  King  Engine. 
„    New  Sumter  Gear  Driven  Magneto  built 
into  the  engine  entirely  eliminates  batteries, 
their  expense  and  troubles. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

We  are  the  pioneer  users  of  a  built-in  gear  driven  magneto  on  farm 
engines.    Others  have  followed  our  lead,  but  use  a  cheaper  magneto 
Like  all  other  Frost  King  Parts,  the  magneto  is  high 
liances  when  you  buy  the 
helps  sell  more.  Aslc 


'for  their  cheap  engines 
r^grade  and  designed  for  long  and  satisfactory  service.    You  take 
Lauson  Frost  King,  for  our  policy  is  to  build  every  engine  so  go' 
f  us  about  Lauson  Service  to  users. 
J  Guaranteed. — We  absolutely  guarantee  Lauson  Frost  King 
J  engines  to  make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  for  them; 
■  also  as  to  workmanship  and  material. 

T rite  for  New  Engine  Book  and  name  of  near- 
est dealer  who  will  be  glad  to  give  yon  a 
demonstration  of  the  Frost  King  without 
obligation  on  your  part.    In  writing  u; 
i  state  size  engine  yon  need. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 
204N.W.  St.,  New  HoUtein,  Wi». 
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The  Editor's  Corner 

ALLOWE'EN  is  almost 
here  again,  and  most  of 
us  are  either  planning  to 
go  to  a  party  or  to  give 
one.  If  we  go  to  one 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  decide  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  wear  and  how  we 
are  going  to  get  there,  but  for  the 
party  giver,  there  are  many  things 
to  decide.  Of  course  apples,  pop  corn 
and  pumpkin  pie  will  be  in  evidence. 
They  always  are,  but  we  want  some- 
thing different  to  do  from 
what  they  had  at  the  party 
last  year.  There  is  nothing 
really  new  in  the  way  of  a 
Hallowe'en  party,  but  there 
are  things  that  are  new  to 
each  community — ideas  that 
have  not  been  carried  out  in  that 
locality  before. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  suggests  the  use  of 
little  paper  plates  for  place  cards  if 
you  have  a  dinner  or  supper 
party,  each  plate  decorated  with 
silhouettes  of  pumpkins,  witches, 
etc.,  cut  from  black  and  orange 
paper. 

For  choosing  partners  she  writes 
about  vegetable  dolls  and  tells  how 
to  make  them.  Anything  may  be 
used — parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  rad- 
ishes, turnips,  apples,  potatoes, 
making  two  of  each  kind.  Thrust  a 
rather  heavy  wire  into  the  vegetable, 
push  it  through  and  bend  it  back  like 
a  hairpin.  Make  a  cone  of  heavy 
paper  and  fasten  it  about  the  wire, 
making  a  firm  base  for  the 
doll  to  stand  on  and  to  which 
to  attach  its  clothes.  Capes 
and  skirts  of  gay  tissue  pa- 
per and  hats  trimmed  with 
chicken  feathers  comprise  the 
the  clothes  and  the  features 
may  be  made  with  ink  for  nose  and 
mouth  and  cloves  stuck  in  for  eyes. 

Another  way  to  make  favors  is  to 
have  a  potato  menagerie.  Every 
animal  in  the  zoo  may  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  knobby  potatoes  and  tooth- 
picks. The  knobs  make  the  heads. 
If  there  are  too  many  knobs,  some 
may  be  cut  off..  Bits  of  gray  card- 
board may  be  stuck 
in  for  ears,  and 
pieces  of 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish,  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


f™£.  Farm  Cushman 

4-h.  p.  All-Purpose 

JCyc,c  Engine 


Does 

everything 
any  4-H.  P.  engine 
will  do  and  some  work 
no  other  4-H.  P.  can  do.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  all-season  engine 
AND  will  run  any  binder.  Weighs  190 
lbs.  Throttle  coventor.  Guaranteed 
10  years.  Also  2-cylinder  6  H.  P.  up  to 
20  H.  P.  Get  catalog  and  trial  offer. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  2037  N  SI,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


picks  make  the  legs.  These  may  be 
made  beforehand  and  used  to  choose 
partners,  making  two  of  a  kind,  as  in 
the  ark,  or  the  guests  may  make 
them,  a  simple  prize  being  given  for 
the  best. 

Another  interesting  contest  con- 
sists in  giving  each  guest  a  bristol 
board  card  and  a  piece  of  gum.  The 
gum  is  to  be  chewed  and  placed  on 
the  card  and  moulded  with  a  tooth- 


pick into  the  shape  of  a  cat.  Much 
hilarity  is  caused  by  the  peculiar 
tats  that  result.       THE  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story) 
A  Very  Kind  Old  Mule 

By  Orrie  Campbell,  Aged  14,  Hub- 
bard, Neb. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  farmer  had  an 
old  mule.  He  always  thought  so 
much  of  the  farmer's  children  that 
he  used  to  go  and  meet  them  coming 
home  from  school.  Once  in  the 
winter  time  the  mule  saw  a  large 
black  cloud  coming  up 
in  the  north  and  be- 
came scared  at  its 
rumbling.  He  ran  up 
to  the  school  house 
and  whinnied  around 
the  windows  and  the 
door,  so  the  children  couldn't  study, 
so  the  teacher  told  the  children  to 
take  him  home  and  then  come  back. 

The  children  got  on  him  and  rode 
him  home.  When  they  got  there  it 
started  to  snow  so  hard  that  they 
could  not  go  back  to  school,  and  it 
snowed  all  that  day  and  night,  so 
that  the  school  teacher  and  the  other 
children  could  not  go  home  that 
night,  and  they  had  to  stay  in  the 
school  house  all  night  with  nothing 
to  eat. 

The  father  and  mother  thought  so 
much  of  this  old  mule  after  that, 
that  when  he  died  they  put  him  in  a 
wooden  box  and  buried  him  in  their 
yard  and  put  flowers  on  his  grave. 
Don't  you  think  that  mule  was  a  very 
brave  animal? 

Note— This  story  is  very  interesting, 
although  our  ex-president  would  probably 
call  it  a  "nature  fake."  However,  we 
give  the  author  credit  for  not  claiming 
that  it  is  true.  As  this  is  the  second 
time  Orrie  Campbell  has  won  a  prize  for 
the  best  story,  he.  becomes  the  second 
member  of  the  Honor  department.  The 
stories  are  coming  in  better  all  the  time 
now.     Keep   it  up. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Rena's  Visit  to  Sherman 
By  Rena  Hester,  Aged  7,  Sherman, 
Texas. 

I  live  in  the  country,  but  mother 
let  me  come  to  town  to  see  my  mar- 
ried sister.  I  am  certainly  enjoying 
myself,  there  are  so  many  pretty 
things  to  see.  We  went  to  a  show 
the  other  night,  and  it  sure  was  fine, 
and  we  came  back  by  the  ice  cream 
parlor  and  got  some  cream.  I  do 
like  cream.  Sister  and  her  baby  and 
I  went  to  the  park  one  evening.  It 
is  a  pretty  place.  I  will  have  to  go 
back  home  before  long  and  start  to 
school,  and  then  maybe  I  can  learn 
to  write  better  with  a  pen.  I  guess 
I  had  better  quit  and  play  with  my 
little  niece,  as  she  is  standing  by  me. 


Where  Pins  Go. 

What  becomes  of  all  the  pins  that 
are  annually  turned  out  in  millions 
of  millions  by  the  pin  factories?  A 
Paris  scientist,  Dr.  Xavier,  has  been 
experimenting  on  pins,  hairpins  and 
needles  by  the  simple  process  of 
watching  a  few.  He  states  that  they 
practically  disappear  into  thin  air 
by  changing  into  ferrous  oxide,  a 
brownish  rust  that  soon  blows  away 
in  dust.  An  ordinary  hairpin  took 
only  154  days  to  blow  away.  A  steel 
pin  lasted  just  fifteen  months.  A 
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oemmon  pin  took  eighteen  months 
to  vanish.  A  polished  steel  needle 
defied  the  ravages  of  the  atmosphere 
longest,  taking  two  and  a  half  years 
to  disappear. 

Hints  About  Wood  Carving 
Nearly  every  hoy  who  has  done 
any  wood  work  at  all  is  ambitious  to 
do  some  wood  carving.  This  study  is 
not  as  difficult  as  the  average  boy 
is  apt  to  think  it  is,  the  main  re- 
quirement being  a  good,  natural 
idea  of  proportion  and  form.  Tools 
are  not  always  the  things  that  bring 
results.  For  example,  haven't  you 
seen  old  sailors  or  shoemakers  cut 
out,  with  an  ordinary  jackknife  link 
chains,  ship  models,  paper  knives, 
etc.?  At  the  same  time,  the  more 
complete  the  set  of  tools  the  better 
work  the  average  boy  can  do,  and 
the  more  satisfactory  is  that  work 
bound  to  be. 

For  the  first  work  a  flat  and 
curved  chisel,  a  flat  and  curved 
gouge,  each  half  inch  size;  a  narrow, 
deep  gouge,  and  a  parting  tool,  are 
all  that  are  required.  These  tools 
should  be  kept  just  as  sharp  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  secure  the  smooth- 
est possible  work  and  prevent  rais- 
ing splinters  in  the  wood.  Suitable 
oil  stones,  sometimes  called  slips, 
can  be  secured  from  any  hardware 
store. 

For  the  amateur  soft  woods,  like 


BCLLT  RKJ  HT 
Stomach,   Nerves   and  Thinker  Re- 
stored by  Grape-Nuts  Food  . 


The  number  of  persons  whose  ail- 
ments were  such  that  no  other  food 
could  be  retained  at  all  is  large  and 
reports  are  on  the  increase. 

"For  twelve  years  I  suffered  from 
dyspepsia,  finding  no  food  that  did 
not  distress  me,"  writes  a  "Wis.  lady. 
"I  was  reduced  from  14  5  to  90  lbs., 
gradually  growing  weaker  until  I 
could  leave  my  bed  only  a  short 
while  at  a  time,  and  became  unable 
to  speak  aloud. 

"Three  years  ago  I  was  attracted 
by  an  article  on  Grape-Nuts  and  de- 
cided to  try  It. 

"My  stomach  was  so  weak  I  could 
not  take  cream,  but  I  used  Grape- 
Nuts  with  milk  and  lime  water.  It 
helped  me  trom  the  first,  building 
up  my  system  in  a  manner  most  as- 
tonishing to  the  friends  who  had 
thought  my  recovery  impossible. 

"Soon  I  was  able  to  take  Grape- 
Nuts  and  cream  for  breakfast  and 
lunch  at  night,  with  an  egg  and 
Orape-Nuts  for  dinner. 

"I  am  now  able  to  eat  fruit,  meat 
and  nearly  all  vegetables  for  dinner, 
but  fondly  continue  Grape-Nuts  for 
breakfast  and  supper. 

"At  the  time  of  beginning  Grape- 
Nuts  I  could  scarcely  speak  a  sen- 
tence without  changing  words 
around  or  'talking  crooked  In  Mine 
way,  but  I  have  become  so  strength- 
ened that  1  no  longer  have  that 
trouble."  Name  given  by  I'ostum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There's  a  reason,"  and  It  is  ex- 
plained In  the  little  book,  "The  Road 
td  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?.  A 
new  one  appearn  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  Ken»'nct  true,  and  full  <>f 
human  interest. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  2  00  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
part- lent,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


the  pine,  white  wood  and  cedar,  are 
best  to  use.  After  a  little  while  the 
harder  woods,  like  pear,  oak,  walnut, 
etc.,  can  be  used  with  little  waste. 
The  subjects  or  designs  should  be 
the  very  simplest  at  first.  This  de- 
sign is  to  be  marked  on  the  wood, 
and  great  care  and  patience  should 
be  used  to  insure  cutting  or  carving 
in  places  where  lines  cross.  Often- 
times a  good  piece  of  work  is  spoiled 
just  here,  by  the  beginner  cutting 
across  lines  that  he  should  have  left 
whole.  If  you  are  bothered  in  that 
way,  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  take 
colored  pencil  and  mark  those  parts 
that  are  to  be  chiselled  or  gouged 
out. 

It  is  a  good  idea  also  to  take  carv- 
ings and  copy  them,  always  having 
the  original  work  in  front  of  you  for 
reference.  In  this  way  you  can  see 
just  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  does 
not  pay  to  guess  at  what  you  ought 
to  do,  or,  in  other  words,  it  pays  to 
take  a  little  more  time  and  "make 
haste  slowly."     Do  not  be  discour- 


aged if  you  do  not  get  at  first  ex- 
actly the  forms  you  desire.  Prog- 
ress will  surely  be  made  with  each 
subsequent  attempt,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  your  work  will  be 
really  worth  while.  Above  all  things, 
do  not  try  to  patch  up  work  with 
putty  or  by  me  use  of  sandpaper. 
Be  "fussy"  and  do  not  be  satisfied 
with  what  you  have  done  until  it 
has  been  made  as  nearly  perfect  as 
you  are  able  to  make  it.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  work, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  tonics,  so  to 
speaki,  for  promoting  patience,  and 
consequently  success.  Do  not  cut 
too  deeply;  a  little  at  a  time  is  best. 
Don't  gouge  too  much,  especially 
when  the  carving  is  done  in  low  re- 
lief, as  in  such  work  gouges  with 
the  smallest  curvature  are  best  for 
producing  finished  work.  And  so 
one  might  go  on  with  any  quantity 
of  "don'ts,"  but,  as  this  is  the  age 
of  "do's,"  a  last  word  will  suffice — 
do  your  best  and  make  up  your  mind 
that  you  can  do  what  you  set  out  to 
accomplish;   then  youi  will  succeed. 

WALTER  K.  PUTNEY. 


Parrot  Talks  Over  Phone 

Loro,  a  parrot,  held  a  five-minute 
conversation  with  his  former  mis- 
tress recently  over  the  long-distance 
'phone.  The  bird  laughed  in  glee  as 
it  heard  her  speaking;  it  recognized 
the  voice  immediately. 

Spectators  say  Loro  quickly- 
learned  the  use  of  the  telephone  and 
chatted  away  unconcernedly. 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  6 


HE  sixth  picture  con- 
test is  over,  with  its 
scores  of  answers,  and 
we  have  chosen  the  best 
in  thought,  meter,  neat- 
,  ness,  spelling,  and  in 
5f  every  other  way  always 
considering  the  age  of 
the  writer.  The  meter  was  much 
better  in  these  verses  than  in  the 
verses  in  contest  number  5.  In  many 
of  them  it  was  perfect.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  you  are  giving  more  care 
to  writing.  Contest  number  7  has 
now  begun.  Let  us  have  verses  from 
all  the  readers  of  Our  Young  People  s 
corner. 

(Vlrnl  Prize; 
Klva  Iloiifth,  Ai(fi\  12,  I.oiip  City,  Neb. 
<>,  I  lovo  my  llttlo  pony  unci  I  ride  her 

every  (lav. 
And  1  truly  lovo  my  kitten,  though  (the 

seriitehe*. 

Hut  I'd  rather  have  my  llttlo  (Jokh,  who 
are  «o  very  gay. 

Though  they  tear  my  fltothx  and  cause 

me   lo    wear  patches. 


(Second  Prize) 
Herbert  North,  Aged  13,  Plalnvlew,  Keb. 
Four  little  i>ui>s! 
O.   what  joy 
Pour  little  pups 
Give  one  boy! 

Otis  Makepeace.  Anvil  II,  Little  Cedar,  la. 
Willie  thinks  it's  lots  of  Inn 

To  wiilih   these  puppies  four 
Itoll   ami   tumble,   simrl   anil  bite, 
I'pon   the  drlve-wiiy  floor.' 

Thelma  I>.  Sharer,  A«ed  8,  Orovllle. 
V\  auh. 

Pour  little  puppies  in  a  row! 

Winn   mauler  whistles  off  they  ko! 
W  in  n  they  K«>t  there,  what  do  you  think? 

A  nice  1>Ik  pun  of  milk   to  drink! 

Wallace  White,  Aged  II,  Sedgwick,  Kan. 
Pour    little    puppies    1    enn  see; 

All  are  as  cute  an  they  can  ho. 
Little  WIIIIc'h  by  the  Well* 

Winning  that  he  had  them  all. 

Hilda  Iflgel,  Aged  10,  Mi  lining,  Nob. 
Pour  little  puppies  lii  a  row; 

Llttlo  Howard  wants  them  no! 
There's  Hruiio,  Fldo,  Mess  mid  Nbk. 

Now  whic  h  of  them  would  you  pick  7 


/AMBSDOWN  Union 
4  Suits  are  noted  for 
their  great  warmth  and 
comfortable  fit.  The 
thick,  downy  fleece  as- 
sures this. 


Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

Is  easily  good  for  two  seasons' 
wear.  Its  lasting  qualities  cut 
your  underwear-bills  in  half. 

Your  health  and  comfort  de- 
mand a  heavy  fleece-lined  un- 
derwear during  severe  cold 
weather. 

Made  for  Men  and  Boy» 

Union  Suits  and  separate  gar- 
ments, at  50c,  75c  and  up.  At 
your  dealer's. 

Write  for  Bodygard 
Booklet  No.it. 

KNITTING  CO. 
-      New  York 


This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

Elegantly  engraved  T"" 
7 j  ewel  American  lev 
lent  with  each  waton 

$3.75 a' 


Elegantly  engraved  THIN  MODEL.  GOLD  FINISHED  doable  Bunting  o 
7  j  ewel  American  lever  movement  .atom  wind  and  atem  tat.  2<->  year  guarantee 
lent  with  each  watoh.  Long  gold  finished  chain  for  Ladles,  fob  or  ve„  obain  for 


I\ IUI\ tTlON  HIKK.  let  ue  senilll  0  O.D.  to  jourarproeiea.:.  aliec 
ton  .limine  It.  If  you  think  It  if  abstain  end  equal  to  any  IK.  1*1  w.ion.riil 
the  ripreneaeeD  tout  Speolel  pr!oe|:ur>.  Mention  uaeo'.MenW  Hoye  Jlia. 
HUNTER  WATCH   CO..  DIPT   loll    '    CHICAGO.  ILL. 


RunningWater 

in  House  and  Barn  at  even.    _ „ 
temperature  Winter  or  Sum-^f^ 
mer  at  Small  Cost.      tOKaB  k 

Send  Postal  (or  New  Water  Supply  EHpB^/e,  «SC 
Pun     It  will  bring  you  100  pictures  e*-**^  WaTafjeV^^ 
of  It  in  actual  nW    Do  it  Now.  ^afp* 
Aermolor  Co.,  1144  8.  Campbell  Ay.,  Ohloago— Wr 
Aarmotor  Co.,  sol  an*  Madlean  ttreets,  Oakland,  ill  Oal 


Expert  automobile  inerhnnleH  tret  |100  to|tr>(l  n 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more  ("toil 
jobs  lire  iroini:  bciruinir  there  lire  not  enoiiifh  ex 
perieneed  men  to  till  them  because  the  automo- 
bile 1  ndustry  Is  irriiwinir  faster  thiin  men  enn  be, 
trained.  Kuui,:  yourself  for  n  tfood  Hiihiry  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  ftir  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  Is  the  lai  ifesl  anil  best 
equipped  nolo  school  In  the  west,  tlieonly  school 
In  Nebraska  with  its  lnrire  bnlblliiir  devoted  en- 
tirely t  ilomoblle  triillilnif.   Complete  machine 

shops,  all  accessories,  many  make*  of  iiiiIoh. 
Individual  experience  in  lnrire  tnurllur  rnrH. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
North 20th  Sum.  OMAHA.  NHl. 


Learn  by  Mall  To  Bo  An 


Expert  Wrestler 


ealf  <••*•**•  and  petyal.al   .-llwra     <•.,!,  ..,.|.,.rl  ir 

■  r  ..Ifareyfl.  I  — r"  rl«M    .h.n.plnn.     friay  «,„n  ..,.1  I  

„,..„       A    •rrm.kff.ll    n.mraa       I-.-    n.Hil  .Hi.™ I n  ... 

mm  BIIKHS  |  II00L  of  BBBH  <:'n7  «'""  Bldt .  Hfc 
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The  Question  of  the  Day 
is  the  High  Cost  of  Living 

If  you  would  reduce  same,  put  up  your 

0  n  hams  and  bacon.  Here  is  a  recipe 
that  haa  been  used  for  over  forty  years 
and  is  said  to  be  excellent: 

THE  OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS  SUGAR- 
CURED  HAM  AND  BACON. 
First  pack  your  meat  in  large  stone- 
vare  jars— 20  to  30  gallon  size.  To  each 
one  gallon  of  boiling  water  add  1%  pounds 
f  *'t,  %  pound  brown  sugar,  scant  % 
ounce  salt  peter.  Boil,  skim  and  let  cool, 
then  submerge  the  meat.  Leave  same  in 
the  liquid  for  from  5  to  7  weeks,  accord- 

1  g  to  size.  Do  not  add  the  ingredients 
to  the  water  until  the  water  boils.  After 
l  .  moving  the  meat  from  the  brine,  smoke 
i  !t!ier  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  or  use 
]  .uid  smoke,  which  is  equally  as  good. 
] ;  the  latter  is  used,  the  meat  should  be 
ccated  twice.  We  recommend  the  use  of 
i  loneware  jars,  as  they  are  more  san- 
itary and  will  not  absorb  the  brine  and 
can  be  used  indefinitely.— Advertisement. 


"My  idea  of  nothing  is  listening 
to  my  best  friend  telling  about 
the  dream  he  had  last  night." 


A  bully  good  brand  —  the  kind  of 
work  clothes  that  makes  the  work 
easier.  Worn  wherever  there  is  work 
to  do.  On  the  farm,  in  the  factory, 
outside  and  in,  you'll  find  satisfied 
workers  wearing  FITZ. 


-  ~r/— -Your  name  and  address 

ft on  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to 
ftIB  today.  See  how  you  can  save  money 
'and  disappointment  by  buying  fencingl 
made  by  the  mill  that  makes  the  wire  too.  See] 

why  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

1  always  stands  tight  and  trim,  rust  resisting, 
i  non-sagging,  requires  fewer  fence  posts,  easier  J 
(3l>       P"t  up  and  lasts  longer.     See  the  , 
SQUARE  DEAL  double-grip  lock 
— the  wavy  strand  wires  and  one- 
piece  stay  wires.  A  postal  brings  ' 
you  our  FREE  catalog  and  latest  i 
price  list,  also  a  50c  copy  of  ROPP"S 
NEW  LIGHTNING  CALCULATOR—  the 
i  greatest  labor,  time  and  money-sav- 
\  er  ever  published.  All  free.WRiTE  M 

keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1931  Industrial  St. 
PEORIA.  ILL, 


UP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
.  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

3ET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

'he  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 

farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
•  !ans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
"^TERLOCKINC  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


» 

Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


DONT  PAY  TWO  PRICES* 

Save  £8.00  to  !f22.00  on  " 

Hoosier  Heaters 
and  Ranges 

Why  not  buy  the  Best  when  you  can  buy 
them  at  such  low  unheard-of  Factory 
Prices.    Our  new  improvements  abso- 
lutely surpass  anything  ever  produced. 
Save  enough  on  a  single  stove  to  buy 
vour  winter's  fuel.    Thirty  Days  Free 
Trial  in  your  own  home  before  you  buy. 
Send  postal  today  for 
large    free    catalog  and 
prices.  HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
g«)g  State  St.,  Marion,  Ind.  ) 


When  Grandma  Shuts  Her  Eyes 

Within  the  chimney  corner  snug, 
Dear  Grandma  gently  rocks, 

And  knits  her  daughter's  baby  boy 
A  tinv  pair  nf  socks. 

But,  sometimes  Grandma  shuts  her  eyes 

And  sings  the  softest  lullabies. 

Across  her  face  the  happy  smiles 

All  play  at  hide  and  seek. 
And  kiss  the  faint  and  faded  rose 

That  lingers  on  her  cheek, 
While  thoughts  too  sweet  for  words  arise 
"When  dear  old  Grandma  shuts  her  eyes. 

Yet,  sometimes,  pictures  in  her  face 

Have  just  a  shade  of  pain. 
As  golden  April  sunshine  when 

It  mingles  win  the  rain; 
And  then,  perchance,  she  softly  sighs, 
Does  Grandma,  when  she  shuts  her  eyes. 

She's  growing  younger  every  day, 

She's  quite  a  child  again; 
And  those  she  knew  in  girlhood's  years 

She  speaks  of  now  and  then; 
And   sweet  old  love  songs  feebly  tries, 
Does  Grandma,  when  she  shuts  her  eyes. 

I  used  to  wonder  why  her  eyes 

She  closed,  but  not  in  sleep. 
The   while  the  smiles   would   all  about 

Her    wrinkled    visage  creep, 
But  I  have  guessed  the  truth  at  last; 
She  shuts  her  eyes  to  view  the  past. 
Copyrighted.        NIXON  WATERMAN. 

Our  Home  Chat 

"Please,  Mrs.  Neighbor,  my  mother 
says  can  she  borrow  some  bak- 
ing powder  and  a  cup  of  molasses  till 
we  go  to  town,  an'  she  says  if  you 
can  let  her  have  a  loaf  of  bread  she 
would  like  it,  too,  'cause  hers  didn't 
rise  so  she  could  get  it  baked  in  time 
for  dinner."  Thus  the  small  boy  or 
girl,  interrupting  your  morning  work 
and  causing  you  to  think  unkind 
thoughts  of  those  whom  you  are 
commanded  to  love. 

There  is  always  some  neighbor 
who  cannot  or  will  not  take  time  to 
plan  and  is  consequently  running  out 
of  something  just  when  she  needs 
it  most.  So  she  sends  one  of  the 
children  over  to  your  house  and  you 
are  lucky  indeed  if  she  ever  remem- 
bers to  send  the  child  back  again  to 
return  the  many  things  he  carries 
away. 

We  have  always  liked  to  use  a  good 
quality  of  everything  at  our  house, 
because  we  think  it  is  the  only  true 
economy,  but  we  have  had  neighbors 
who  apparently  thought  differently. 
Many  a  time  these  neighbors — and 
there  was  one  in  particular — have 
borrowed  things  and  then  either 
failed  to  return  them  at  all  or  re- 
turned such  an  inferior  grade  of  ma- 
terial that  we  would  not  use  it.  We 
like  to  loan  things  and  there  is  no 
feeling  better  than  the  glow  of  satis- 
faction that  comes  when  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  able  to  help  some 
friend  out  of  a  difficulty,  but  none 
of  us  likes  to  be  imposed  upon  and 
used  as  a  convenience  by  a  careless 
neighbor. 

Now  and  then  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  being  out  of  the  things 
one  needs,  but  in  all  too  many  cases 
of  borrowing,  the  borrower  might 
just  as  well  have  planned  ahead  and 
seen  that  she  was  likely  to  run  short 
of  certain  article's.  And  when  she 
did,  there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for 
not  buying  as  good  as  she  borrowed 
to  return,  even  though  she  may  not 
think  it  necessary  to  buy  such  good 
quality  for  her  own  use. 

THE  EDITOR. 


common  cooking  molasses  and  let 
stand  for  two  or  three  hours.  Wash 
in  lukewarm  water.  Repeat  if  neces- 
sary. 

Cornmeal  mush  will  brown  very 
quickly  when  fried,  if  a  little  sugar 
is  put  in  the  water  when  boiling. 

To  prevent  raisins  or  currents 
from  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  your 
cake,  have  them  well  warmed  in  the 
oven  before  adding  them  to  the  bat- 
ter. 

To  keep  cheese  moist,  cut  it  in 
pieces  and  place  in  a  glass  jar,  screw- 
ing the  lid  on  tight.  It  will  keep 
fresh  until  used. 

To  pop  new  or  damp  pop  corn, 
shell  a  few  ears  and  place  in  a  bowl 
of  water  for  ten  minutes.  It  will 
pop  readily,  and  the  flakes  will  be 
crisp  and  nice. 

A  pinch  of  soda,  put  in  green  vege- 
tables while  they  are  boiling  acts  like 
magic.  It  makes  string-beans  nice 
and  tender;  it  keeps  the  fine  color 
of  peas,  and  makes  cabbage  tender 
in  a  very  short  time. 

After  boiling  salt  ham  remove  it 
from  the  fire  and  plunge  it  in  cold 
water  at  once.  This  loosens  the 
skin,  which  then  pulls  off  without 
any  trouble.    SlARAH  E.  LYTLE. 


The  readers  of  the  Twentieth 
(  ■  ntury  Parmer  have  faith  in  its  ad- 
v<  rtisers,  because  this  paper  refuses 
to  print  ads  known  to  be  dishonest 
laA  misleading. 


Helpful  Hints  for  the  Home 

When  the  hands  are  stained  with 
fruit  or  vegetables,  stains  can  be  re- 
moved with  sour  milk  or  vinegar, 
if  done  before  using  soap  and  water. 

To  remove  grass  stains,  cover  with 


A  Breath  From  the  South 

Harvest  time  has  again  passed,  and 
it  has  proven,  indeed,  a  glorious  har- 
vest, for  this  has  been  an  exceptional 
crop  year.  It  is  claimed  that  Louisi- 
ana has  made  70,000,000  barrels  of 
corn  this  year,  and  that  about 
doubles  any  previous  year,  so  you 
can  see  that  if  it  keeps  on  at  this 
rate  the  "ccrn  belt"  must  soon  be 
taken  off  and  buckled  around  our 
old  Creole  state.  We  are  growing 
corn,  as  well  as  sugar  and  cotton. 
Any  of  the  southern  crops  do  well 
here,  and  the  farmers  are  trying  the 
intensive  rather  than  so  much  exten- 
sive farming,  and  they  find  our  soil 
and  climate  ready  to  respond  to  the 
call  of,  "get  out  and  hustle." 

We  have  had  too  much  rain,  and 
it  is  raining  more  now  than  was  ever 
known  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
but  guess  it  will  come  out  all  right. 

Some  fruits  here  were  a  bit  scarce 
this  year,  but  most  of  us  canned 
quite  a  lot  anyway.  There  were  a 
good  many  wild  fruits,  and,  like  wild 
game,  they  have  a  flavor  of  their 
own,  quite  different  from  the  domes- 
tic kinds.  From  March  to  May  the 
haws  ripen,  followed  by  huckleber- 
ries, mulberries  and  blackberries; 
later  we  have  grapes,  muscatines 
and  persimmons  and  more  haws. 
Then  we  have  wild  nuts.  The  woods 
are  now  aglow  with  autumn  flowers 
and  butterflies,  but  it  cannot  outri-  I 
val  our  yard,  for  it.  is  a  mass  of 
bloom — roses,  honeysuckles,  canna, 
cosmos,  hibiscus,  torenias,  jonquils, 
etc.  Then  the  lovely  porch  vine 
with  its  great  racemens  of  rosy 
flowers  attracts  thousands  Qf  bees 
and  many  bright  hummingbirds,  and 
1  I  like  to  hear  their  soothing  buzz. 
The  butcherbird  has  come  back  also 
and  has  begun  his  murderous  work. 
From  the  first  breath  of  spring  till 
fall  is  upon  us,  we  do  not  know 
where  he  stays,  but  on  his  return 
his  harsh,  discordant  cry  is  a  signal 


for  insects  to  hide.  He  catches  mice, 
lizards,  worms,  bees  and  even  small 
birds  and  impales  them  on  thorny 
brambles  or  the  barbs  of  wire  fences 
to  be  eaten  when  dried. 

We  feel  very  important  now  with 
five  children  in  school.  Six-year- 
old  Virla  joined  the  ranks  this  term. 
I  have  no  company  now  and  help  at 
home  but  little  Wilder  and  Baby 
Mavis.  Yes,  and  Mavis'  doll,  Daffo- 
dil, for  you  never  see  one  without 
the  other.  Daffodil  must  be  washed 
and  dressed,  and  the  poor  thing  often 
needs  it,  for  she  must  go  to  the 
table  and  have  her  china  face  all 
smeared  with  milk,  and  is  even  ex- 
pected to  chew  sugar  cane  and  eat 
peanuts. 

Last  Sunday  was  church  day  down 
in  the  beech,  hickory  and  oak  grove 
at  the  foot  of  the  large  creek  bridge 
near  our  home.  People  came  from 
far  and  near,  on  foot,  horseback  and 
in  vehicles,  and  brought  well  filled 
baskets.  After  hearing  a  gospel  ser- 
mon by  an  old,  gray  haired  minister, 
the  seats  were  made  do  duty  for 
tables  and  a  bounteous  dinner  was 
spread  and  eaten. 

NANCY  J.  HAVENS. 

Louisiana. 

What  a  Change! 

After  growing  up  in  the  city  and 
having  been  schooled  there,  as  well 
as  having  spent  many  years  there 
educating  others,  1  married  a  farmer 
and  moved  to  the  farm.  My  city 
friends  feared  i  should  be  lonely, 
while  my  newly  made  country  friends 
wondered  how  I  would  get  on. 

Lonely!  The  ignorance  of  the 
thought!  After  the  din  of  city  life 
and  the  variety  of  the  school  room  to 
be  located  upon  a  farm  in  quietude, 
"near  to  nature's  heart,"  to  see 
spring  quicken  the  face  of  the  earth 
into  new  life!  I  had  an  area  of 
blooming  violets  as  large  as  our  city 
potato  patch.  Such  a  change  was 
anything  but  lonely.  Then  there 
were  the  horses  and  cows,  the  pigs 
and  chickens — dear  baby  chicks — 
and  two  pretty  little  kittens,  not  to 
mention  the  near  neighbors,  a 
stone's  throw  away.  Besides,  my 
husband  was  home  for  "lunch,"  or 
dinner,  so  I  had  the  amusement  of 
preparing  a  tasty  noon  meal  just 
for  "us  two." 

Occossionally  we  went  to  town  to 
trade  and  once  a  week  to  church. 
We  made  several  longer  trips  to  at- 
tend Chautauqua  in  neighboring 
towns  or  to  visit  old  friends,  as  well 
as  entertaining  city  friends.  We 
were  content. 

As  to  the  work,  that  was  a  change, 
but  the  activity  and  diversity  of  the 
physical  tasks  rested  my  tired  nerves 
and  brought  sweet  sleep.  First  there 
was  the  unpacking  and  arranging  of 
the  furniture  and  goods.  Hardly 
had  the  last  picture  been  hung  when 
the  hens  began  to  sit.  Then  my 
first  chickens — twenty  little  cotton 
balls!  How  I  fed  them  and  watched 
them!  I  even  photographed  them. 
How  I  watched  the  clouds  for  rain 
and  then  hustled  my  birdies  to 
shelter! 

Then  came  the  garden,  with  its 
straight  short  rows  of  green  things 
growing.   It  was  pleasing  to  have  our 

(CONTINUED   ON  PAGE  EIGHTEEN) 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

Your  roofs  have  the  biggest  share  in  the  constant  fight  against 
weather.  In  summer,  sun  and  rain  beat  down  upon  them — 
in  winter,  it's  snow  and  sleet  and  frost.  Roofs  cost  money, 
and  roof-insurance  is 

Sherwin-Williams  Roof  and  bridge  paint 

Its  durability  is  great — its  cost  little.  This  ready-prepared  paint  flows 
under  the  brush  freely  and  easily  and  covers  a  wide  space.  It  is  made 
for  roofs  that  are  shingled  or  of  metal  and  tin,  for  bridges,  iron  work, 
and  barns  or  any  other  buildings  of  rough,  unplaned  lumber. 

To  understand  the  use  of  the  many  paints  and  varnishes  we  make 
for  the  farm,  send  for  our  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm." 

It  will  save  you  useless  mistakes  and  guide  you  to  the  proper,  eco- 
nomical use  of  paint  on  your  property.    We  send  it  free. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere  Ask  for  Color  Cards 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
692  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


fMlOGE°PAINT  \ 

Description  of  Patterns 
6958 — MlBaes'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
—Serge,  broadcloth  or  cheviot  can  be 
used  to  make  this  drees.  The  closing  is 
marie  at  the  left  side  of  the  front.  The 
Bklrt  Is  cut  In  six  gores  and  can  be  made 
with  either  the  Empire  or  regulation" 
waistline.  The  pattern  5958  is  cut  In 
sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  54-Inch  material,  % 
yard  of  24-lnch  satin  and  %  yard  of  18- 
lnch  allover. 

6068—  Misses'  Dress— The  frock  given  In 
this  group  closes  at  the  front  and  has 
three  gored  skirt  made  with  Kmplre  or 
regulation  waistline.  The  round  neck  Is 
collarless  and  Is  finished  with  a  frill 
of  edging  or  Touching  or  plaited  mull. 
The  sleeves  are  short  and  have  cuffs 
finished  with  trimming  matching  the  col- 
lar. The  pattern,  6068  is  cut  In  sizes  11, 
and  18  years.  Medium  size  requires  5 14 
yards  of  plaiting. 

6964— Girls'  Drcs»— The  blouse  of  this 
dress  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front. 
5Fho  eklrt  la  a  throc-gorcd  model  Joined 
to  an  iinderwalst.  .Serge,  hroiidelolli  or 
linen  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress  with 
the  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial. The  pattern,  5964  Is  cut  In  sizes 
6.  8,  10  and  12  years.    Medium  size  re- 


quires 2%  yards  of  44-inch  material  with 
'/i  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods.  The 
underwaist  requires  V2  yard  of  36-lnch 
material. 

6972—  Glils'  Dress— This  attractive  frock 
may  be  made  with  long  or  short 
sleeves  and  with  plaited  or  gathered 
skirt.  It  closes  at  the  front  and  is  Quite 
a  simple  model  to  carry  out.  The  sailor 
collar  Is  a  nice  feature  and  this  may  be 
made,  of  self  material  or  of  coiitruslliiK 
goods  as  preferred.  The  pattern,  5972  Is 
cut  In  sizes  6  to  12  years.  Medium  size 
requires  V/i  yards  of  36-lnch  material  and 
%  yard  of  27-lri'  h  contrasting  goods. 

6195—  Ladles'  ISIoiiho  Coat  -This  coat  is 
made  In  the  iSalkan  style.  It  is  made 
with  short  sleeves.  Merge,  broadcloth  or 
cheviot  can  be  used  to  make  this  coat 
with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting 
material.  The  pattern,  6195  Is  cut  In 
sizes  34  to  42-lnch  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  M-lnch 
maii  rlnl  with  %  yard  of  27-lneh  OofltrMt- 
iiiK  goods. 


I  Ask  Only  $122 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaninjr  aud 
Grading  Grain.    Then  ask  for  the  size  1 
machine  you  want,  se  .d  $1.00  and  1  111 
ehip  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  ore- 
paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for  1 
$  all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where 
you  live.    Give  it  a  month's  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1.  1 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914.  I 

CHATHAM  Grain 

MANSON    'Handles  all  prains  an. 
CAMPBELL  grass  seeds;  takes  out 
Weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains 
leaves  big.  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
Owner  satisfied'    Write  a  postal 
HOW  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
book,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc.-  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  49> 

MANS0N  CAMPBELL  CO. 
jDetruit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 

Install  YOUR  OWN 
Waterworks 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 

country  t   Complete  system 

ready  tolnBtalla>37.80.  Easily  in- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed. Enjoy  the  comforts  o  i life! 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Hlmply  send  nam©  today  for  nljr 


Zimmerman  Pitless  WdgonScdies 

Sold  on  10  Year  , 
Guarantee.  1 


S  t  rongest' 
ever  made 

Guaranteed  ac- 
curate or  money 

refunded. 
Zimmerman 

SleelCo.  Dept.  30. 

J,«»ne  Tree.  la.  ~ 


Extra  heavy  solid  steel  frame.  Double 
IJTSllBtreng'th  steel  platform  beams.  Protect- 
nKtMed  bearing*.  Built  for  service.  Will  laata 
"'retime.  Sold  at  a  price  every  f  aimer 


Hlmply  lend  namo  today 
low  price  Catalog  FHKK. 
hundreds    of    bargains  In 


Hhows 

*umps( 


Windmills,  and  everything  known 
In  Plumbing  Goods  direct  at  manu- 
facturers' prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  4.  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO, 
1710  So.  6th  SI..  SI.  Joseph,  Mo. 


When  onlrrlnK  be  very  mire  to  write 
your  name  nnrl  aririron*  In  full  nnd  to 
Klve  the  number  .irul  nlze  of  each  pattern 
you  want  When  ordering  for  children 
Klvo  DUtnbCf  and  age. 


DoYou  Want  This 
Steel  Gate  FREE 


UM  fann- 
er In  each 
commuu  I  - 
ty  ran  ttrt1 
one  for 
liHptns:  us  In- 
troduce Tro  Jan 
dates  to  his  neighbors.  Wrltoforperttrnlare. 

The  Best  Steel  Gate  in  the  World 

aU-h  Ht**l  ra*t*r  l-rtve.  » 'nbraaaal  la.  K*le-e 
st  althar  and.  H*»M  m»  \%  ilnys*  trial  at  our  si* 
rial  d tract- to- r«a  farUir*  prU-a. 

W.  K  .VOOHHEKS.  Bgr-  tUnSlard  Mfg.  Ca. 
J03  Cadar  Tails.  Iowa 


FARM  FENCE 


111 


cts.  a  rod 

f'ir»  la  In.  blifli  fpnr^i 

17  1-4*.  •  rea  for  *i  ln«h  mk 

■  UK'll  f  <•!!<-•>  I  7  O  1    7.  n  r  ml  f  »r  • 

BO  Inrh  Im.TJf  pnil  11  i  j  t*nf*.  mOn 
rllrr.l  t..tlin  farmer  '.n  to  !>•»» 
Pr.r  Trial.  Hpi-Hal  Iwrli  w1r»  .  «0 

pod  apool,  ei.ee.  .  r.-.. 
Inteilookinq  Fenoe  Co. 

■01    10  S0RT0N.  ILLINOIS. 


Latest   Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 
EVERY  WOMAN  hea  own  dressmaker 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,   we     publish  lour 
times  a    your     the  well-known 
fashion  book.  "EVERY  woman  hek 
OWN  DRESMAKER." 

The  Spring-  Kashlon  Member  it* 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion     Nunilier  Is 

ready  May  1. 

The  Tall  fashion  Number  is  re  i'l> 
Aug-uet  L 

The  Winter,  k'ashlon  Number  Is 
reaily    November  1. 

Tho  price  Is  :.  cents  n  ropy  or 
cents  a  year,  -every  woman  her 

OWN  DREBSMAKEB"  lells  BOH 
to  mnko  fonts,  Wulsts.  HklrtH,  COS* 
tunics,  Apronw,  PresnliiK  Hiiei|iieM, 
Underwear,  llnliv  Clolho*.  Clothes 
for  Hoys  mill  (Jlrlit,  etc,  elc.  I'lvei  \ 
woman    who    uses    piittcrns   or  <lo.-n 

■ewlna  mi  home  abould  buj  "every 

WOMAN  HEK  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 

four  limes  n  yenr.  Meshles  tellliiK 
how  to  iniike  clothes  It  IIIUNtrnles 
ami  describes  hunilreils  or  the  in-west 
Htylcs  r»r  I.ikIIch,   Mlssea  nm1  Cblbl 

dren.   '   

OUR  SPECIAL  OrrilR — IP  you  nee 
pattarne,  or  If  you  orner  any  pattern 
iliown  In  tide  or  any  othor  lean*  nf 
our  maa;ar.lne,  we  will  Bend  you  the 
very  lateet  laene  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN KER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  3e.  Jnat  aonfl  your  adareea  anrt 
3o.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  I  nrilici    Oinnlin.  Net) 
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"Of  Course  I  Wear  'Elephant 
Head/  LAlways  Have!" 

It  is  the  extra  material  in  these  famous  boots  that 
makes  them  sell  in  the  great  big 
numbers  of  10,000  a  day.  The 
extreme  toughness  secured  makes 
them  the  strongest  boot  you  can 


ELEPHANT  (MEAD 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


toiist  upon  "Elephant  Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

— made  of  er.tra  strong  duck. 
— reinforced  at  every  point 

All  ;he  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on'them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


0.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SHIPS  ALL 

Its  Furs  to  Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  St.  Louis 


Biggest  prices!  Better  grading!  Most  money  by  return  mailt  We  are  the  largest  in  to*  world  in  onr  line. 
The  biggest  Canadian,  American  and  European  buyers  are  represented  at  onr  regular  sales.  This  year 
we  will  handle  the  Government's  Alaskan  seal  output.  More  buyers  and  better  prices  than  ever.  We  sell 
furs  in  larger  quantities,  get  more  spot  cash  and  pay  you  more  cash  than  you  can  get  anywhere.  Do  all 
onr  business  direct  with  yon.  We  want  $10,000,000  worth  of  furs— anything — from  one  skin  up. 
D|A  IImiaii  !m  Trtnninn  Mmk.  coon,  skunk,  muskrat,  fox,  wolf,  lynx,  white  weasel  and  all 
Dig  IflOliey  III  I  Tapping  binds  of  furs  wanted  for  cash.  TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Piinefan  Animal  Raitc  Guaranteed  to  increase  your  catch  or  money  back.  Won  Grand  Prize  at 
rUllOlCII  Hlllllldl  Ddllo  World's  Fair  in  1904.  TJ.  S.  Government  uses  them.  One  can  brought  one 
man  $1,199  clear  profit.  Only  $1  a  can.  Write  today  for  free  Trappers'  Guide.  Game  Laws  and  Trapper's 
Supply  Catalog— Fur  Market  Reports,  Funsten  Fur  Shipping  Tags,  etc.    ALL  FREE. 

i  Funsten  Bros.  4  Co..  ifi25  Funsten  Bide..  St.  Louis,  Mo.   ■■■■■■ 


You  men  and 

boys  who  add  to  you  r  pock  -   

I  ct  money  by  trapping  and  selling: 
furs— Listen!  Ourbignew  Book  on  ' 
1  Trapping  is  just  off  the  press.  We 
have  a  copy  free  for  every  man  or  boy  ' 
who  intends  to  trap.    The  most  complete 
trapping  book  yet  published.   Tells  how  and  ' 
when  to  trap — baits  to  use, contains  game  laws 
and  a  catalog  of  trapper's  supplies.  It's  free  if  i 
you  write  today. 


FU 


of  all  kinds  are  in  great  demand  , 
this  season.   Over  ten  million  dc  1- 
lars  will  be  paid  to  trappers  this 
winter.  Send  usevery  furycu  can  - 
trap  or  buy  and  get  your  shcrc 
of  this  big  money.  Write  ted-  y 
fcr  free  bock  on  trapping,  price- 
lists,  shipping  tags,  etc., 
F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co. 

AMERICA'S  Git  LATEST 
FUR  HOUSE. 

355  Fur  Exchange  BIdg. 
St.  Louis,  A.o. 


THE 

Youth's  Companion 

AND  THE 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Both  One  Year  For 

ONLY 

$2.SO 

Address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  XEB. 
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r  OCR  NEW  TRAPPER'S  ■■MB 
GUIDE  IS  A  DANDY!   It's  EHp  P 
worth  a  lot  to  every  trapper,   |    W\  Hn 

Tpllfl  linn  tn  rnuba  k>H/.*  hnita     ■  ■■■■■■■■ 


OUR  NEW  TRAPPER'S 
GUIDE  IS  A  DANDY  1  It's 
worth  a  lot  to  every  trapper. 
Tells  how  to  make  better  baits 
that  cost  you  little  or  nothing.  Tells  How, 
When  and  Where  to  trap.  Also  a  catalog  of 
Traps  at  Factory  Prices,  Send  your  name  in 
for  the  Lyon  List  today.  Get  our  reg- 
ular price  quotations.  "  Rely  on 
Lyon   to  pay  the  highest  cash  prices. 

M.  LYON  &  CO.   2*8  Delaware  SU 


Write  today  for  our  free  Trap- 
pers' Book— tells  you  all  about  how 
to  increase  your  catch,  and  inside  facts 
about  how  to  get  the  most  morey  out  of  furs. 
Best  book  for  trappei-s  ever  published.    No  up- 
v    to-date  trappers  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Hf^-  Our  confidential  information  is  very  vain- 
er W  ab,e  and       be  sent  to  yoa  rnont,ily 

f"W  i  during  the  season— it  means  big  money 
■3  fir    to  trappers.  All  of  the  above  free  for 
the  asking.  Address 

I.  ABRAHAM 

™  213  N.  Main  St.,  Dept.  126  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coal 
for  c-iiy  $12.60.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish nide),  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
fcuaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oountry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
aud  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9th  St.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


TRAPPERS! 


Get  More  Money  ForYour  Furs 

Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  you  getCc' 
Our  Free  Bulletin  quoting-  cash  prices 
We  actuallypay  for  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk, 
Oppossum  and  other  furs.  We  charge 
ho  commissions.  Write  today  for  Free 
bulletin,  it  will  pay  you  big. 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  WOOL  CO., 

tVpt.    Hi  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


New  Manuscript  Collections 

of  the  National  Library 


-  .  -  ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Oct.  18 — 
VV  Within  the  last  five  years 
some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant historical  work  ever 
done  for  this  nation  has  been  going 
on  in  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington.  This  is  the  collection 
of  the  raw  material  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  the 
American  colonies.  It  consists  of 
gathering  together  from  every  avail- 
able source  the  private  papers  and 
letters  of  our  presidents  and  our 
greatest  statesmen.  It  includes  the 
transcribing  from  the  archives  of  for- 
eign countries  every  document  that 
relates  to  the  American  colonies,  as 
well  as  all  the  material  in  manuscript 
form  that  sheds  light  upon  the  true 
story  of  the  making  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation. 

Already  the  manuscript  division  of 
the  library  ranks  among  the  three 
greatest  manuscript  collections  of  the 
world.  Its  papers  and  letters  now 
surpass  in  extent  and  value  those  of 
any  other  library  or  government  of 
Europe,  excepting  perhaps  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  in  London  and  the  Bib- 
liotheqne  Nationale  in  Paris.  The 
work  so  far  has  been  in  active  oper- 
ation for  only  about  five  years,  and 
the  collections  are  increasing  so  rap- 
idly that  our  division  of  manuscripts 
will  have  more  of  such  material  than 
any  other  similar  collection  in  the 
world. 

Numerous  Letters 
Indeed,  I  despair  of  giving  you  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  material  and  of  the  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  it  is  being 
made  accessible  to  the  student  and 
author.  The  correspondence,  private 
papers  and  other  documents  already 
in  hand  are  actually  numbered  by 
millions.  There  are  more  than  100,- 
000  letters  of  the  Washington  cor- 
respondence; there  are  30,000  or 
4  0,000  of  the  private  papers  and 
letters  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  there 
are  other  papers  of  almost  every 
president  from  the  time  of  George 
Washington  down  to  the  late  civil 
war. 

There  are  thousands  of  unpuD- 
lished  letters  of  American  statesmen 
and  politicians,  including  the  com- 
plete papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Duff  Green,  Salmon  P.  Chase  and 
Edwin  M.  Stanton.  The  papers  of 
John  Sherman  are  here  and  those  of 
Gideon  Welles,  as  well  as  those  of 
General  Sherman  and  General  Mc- 
Clellan.  There  are  also  naval  pa- 
pers, papers  relating  to  our  com- 
mercial history  and  upward  of  100,- 
000  folios  of  transcripts  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  American  colonial 
history.  There  is  scientific  corre- 
spondence and  literary  correspond- 
ence, the  latter  including  letters  of 
the  two  .Brownings,  Marion  Craw- 
ford, Mark  Twain  and  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material 
is  new,  and,  as  I  shall  show  further 
on  in  my  talk  with  Mr.  Gaillard 
Hunt,  who  is  in  chairge  of  this  col- 
lection, much  of  it  will  throw  a  new 
light  upon  history,  and  the  most  of 
it  has  never  b^en  published. 

But   first  let   r  e  c'ive  you  some 


idea  of  the  manuscript  division  of 
the  National  Library.  It  is  in  the 
northwest  pavilion,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building.  It  consists  of 
a  circular  reading  room  about  100 
feet  in  diameter,  book  stacks  run- 
ning off  from  it  containing  the  hun- 
dreds of  great  volumes  bound  in  red 
morocco,  in  which  these  priceless 
letters  and  papers  are  so  carefully 
pasted.  The  reading  room  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  dome,  with  a  circular 
mahogany  desk  in  the  center,  about 
which  those  who  handle  the  manu- 
scripts must  sit.  The  arrangement 
is  such  that  the  readers  are  neyer 
out  of  sight  of  the  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion or  his  assistant.  The  room  is 
flooded  with  light,  and  all  handling 
of  the  papers  is  done  under  the  Ar- 
gus eyes  of  the  attendants.  Even 
the  private  office  of  Mr.  Gaillard 
Hunt  is  surrounded  by  glass,  and  he 
has  the  whole  of  the  workings  con- 
stantly before  him. 

Around  the  reading  room  are 
cases  which  contain  a  card  index 
catalogue  to  certain  divisions  of  the 
collection.  This  index  is  a  general 
one.  The  material  is  so  vast  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  index  it  in 
detail,  and  it  is  only  by  coming  here 
in  person  that  the  historical  student 
or  writer  can  get  the  material  for 
his  work. 

When  you  remember  that,  as  I 
have  said,  the  collection  already 
numbers  several  millions  of  letters 
and  papers,  one  can  appreciate  the 
vast  work  that  is  going  on.  At  pres- 
ent a  force  of  three  men  and  three 
women  are  engaged  in  mounting  the 
documents.  The  papers  as  bought 
by  the  library  are  often  in  a  deplor- 
able condition,  but  they  are  taken 
and  treated  so  that  they  will  last 
forever.  Each  manuscript  has  its 
own  treatment  according  to  its  needs, 
the  work  being  an  improvement  on 
that  originated  by  Father  Ehrly  of 
the  Vatican  library,  who,  until  the 
work  began  here,  was  the  past  mas- 
ter in  the  art  of  preserving  and  ren- 
ovating old  manuscripts.  One 
method  used  to  keep  the  tattered 
and  torn  and  crumbling  worm-eaten 
papers  together  is  by  smoothing 
them  out  and  covering  them  with  a 
fine  silk  gauze  known  as  crepeline. 
This  stuff  is  so  delicate  that  it  can 
hardly  be  detected  when  it  covers 
tbe  writing,  but  it  holds  the  papers 
for  all  time  to. come. 

Letters  Accessible 

Nevertheless,  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  and  papers  have 
been  made  wonderfully  accessible, 
and  they  are  being  so  cared  for  that 
from  now  on  they  will  be  practically 
indestructible. 

Come  with  me  into  the  book 
stacks  where  the  manuscripts  are 
kept.  We  are  in  a  great  room,  100 
feet  or  mot  long,  filled  with  steel 
cases,  whick  run  back  on  each  side 
from  a  central  aisle.  The  cases  are 
in  stacks  three  stories  high.  The 
whole  is  a  skeleton  of  steel.  The 
rooms  are  fireproof  and  the  manu- 
e  rrrpftg  are  stored  away  in  great  vol- 
i  oies  as  big  as  the  biggest  family 
Bible,  each  having  its  own  place  in 
this  steel  construction.     There  are 
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ihousunds  of   these    volumes,  each 
ontainlng  hundreds  of  pages,  and 
iaob  page  holding  a  letter  or  paper, 
nany   of   which    are    worth  their 
weight  in   gold.     The   papers  are 
■lassified  according  to  the  president 
or  period  to  which  they  relate.  Many 
of  them  are  in  collections,  such  as 
He  Washington  documents,  the  Mad- 
son  documents  and  the  John  Sher- 
man papers,  but  all  are  chronolog- 
cally  arranged,  and  every  letter  and 
paper  has  been    so    prepared  and 
pasted  that  it  can  be  easily  got  at 
to  be  photographed  or  copied. 
Chief  of  Division 
But  let  me  continue  the  story  of 
this  collection  by  giving  yovr  a  talk 
that  I  had  with  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt, 
who  has  been  chief  of  the  division 
of  manuscripts  of  the  library  for  the 
last  five  years.    Mr.  Hunt  has  long 
been   well  known  as   an  historical 
writer.    He  has  for  years  been  an 


manuscripts  in  this  country.  He  is 
now  employed  in  the  library  at  Bos- 
ton, and  I  have  taken  his  place." 

"What  manuscripts  had  you  in  the 
library  at  the  start?" 

"Very  few.  When  Mr.  Ford  took 
hold  there  were  several  collections 
of  documents  that  had  been  acquired 
in  one  way  or  another  in  the  course 
of  its  long  history.  The  origin  of 
some  of  them  is  not  known;  others 
had  been  bought  or  given.  These 
few,  however,  were  valuable.  They 
contained,  for  example,  the  papers 
of  Rochambeau,  which  the  govern- 
ment had  bought  from  his  family, 
and  the  Jamestown  court  book, 
which  came  with  the  Jefferson  li- 
brary which  was  bought  by  congress 
during  the  latter  part  of  Jefferson's 
life;  and  then  there  were  the  private 
papers  of  John  Paul  Jones  and 
others,  which  were  of  great  value. 

"The  Jamestown  court  book  gives 


WE  HAVE  MOVED      13-STORY  BUILDING 


OWN 

(NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS  BELOW) 


IJook  Stacks,  Showing  the  Volumes  of  Letters 


authority  upon  all  manuscripts  and 
facts  relating  to  American  history. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  well  known 
biographies  of  James  Madison  and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  he  was  the 
editor  of  ths  great  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Madison  in  eight  vol- 
ume.; of  the  "First  Forty  Years  of 
Washington  Society"  and  of  a  large 
part  of  the  journals  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  He  knows  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States  about  man- 
uscripts, and  especially  about  those 
relating  to  our  history.  He  had  a 
long  experience  connected  with  the 
manuscripts  of  the  State  department 
before  he  came  here,  and  his  work 
is  known  in  all  the  great  libraries 
of  the  world. 

In  response  to  my  question,  Mr. 
Hunt  said: 

"The  manuscript  division  began 
when  the  library  came  into  this 
building,  which  was  approximately 
ten  years  ago.  It  has  been  increas- 
ing in  size  very  rapidly  within  the 
last  five  years,  and  it  has  now  taken 
its  place  among  the  first  three  man- 
uscript collections  of  the  world.  The 
credit  of  this  is  due  first  to  the 
power  of  organization  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam, secondly  to  the  work  of  Worth- 
ington  C.  Ford,  who  was  the  first 
chief  of  this  division,  and  thirdly  to 
my  persistency  in  following  tip  the 
policy  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Ford   is  the   greatest,  authority  on 


the  proceedings  of  the  court  at 
Jamestown  from  A.  D.  1622  to  162  6. 
It  is  the  oldest  English-American 
document  in  existence.  This  book 
was  in  bad  condition  when  it  ar- 
rived here.  It  had  been  lying  in  a 
cellar  and  had  got  wet  through  and 
through.  We  have,  in  a  measure, 
embalmed  it  and  it  is  now  as  well 
preserved  as  if  it  were  in  a  metal 
casket.  The  writing  is  in  the  court 
hand  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Credit  to  Itoosevelt 
"The  library  owes  much  to  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,"  continued  Mr. 
Hunt.  He  caused  all  the  private  pa- 
pers and  manuscripts  of  the  State 
department  to  be  transferred  to  this 
division.  That  department  had  no 
place  for  them,  and  they  were  not. 
accessible.  These  papers  are  all 
here.  They  include  those  of  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  the 
records  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  the  papers  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin." 

"How  did  the  State  department  ac- 
quire those  papers?"  I  asked. 

"They    were    bought,   by  congress 


Plush  Coat$q.!g 

With  Muff  Free 

.^r,C°9&7The  lmmense  Popularity  „f  tile  nlush 
coat  makes  this  a   particularly  notable  offer 

able  black  plush,  with  warm  16-tnch  plus  , 
mU?  ^PJ3-     Ta'><"-cd  as  carefully  as 
tne  high-priced  garments,  designed 
on  the  modish,  straight  lines  that 
fit  so  charmingly    and  made  with 
full  shawl  collar  curving  grace 
fully  to  the  closing.  Has  a  tub 
stantial      black  sateen  lining 
(  Sizes  32  to  44  bust.)    A  dressy, 
fashionable  coat  at  the  price 
you'd    ordinarily   pay   for  al 
plain  cloth  garment.    An  $8 
value,   yet  with     /*»  |-  nr 
muff  FREE,  post-  ^KS*"3 
paid  in  the  TJ.  S 


Don't  miss  the 
Money-Saving 
Opportunities 
in  the 

'Standard" 
Xmas 
Bulletin 

Write 
today 
for  your 
copy— its 

FREE 


Moire  Dress  £ 

■Here's  one  of  the  smart- 
est of  the  new  dresses.  Made  of 
good,  serviceable,  richly-watered 
Moire, — a  medium.weight  mate- 
rial in  black,  navy  blue  or  smoke 
gray.  A  particularly  stylish  ef- 
fect is  developed  in  the'  overlaid 
bodice:  pretty  fluted  frills  edge 
the  neck  and  sleeves.  Neatly 
trimmed  with  small  buttons,  and 
fashionably  finished  with  the  pop- 
ular Bulgarian  girdle  and  sash  of 
self-material.  The  hig-i-cut  skirt 
has  a  novel  button-trimmed  front 
fold.  A  good  $4.9S  dress  and  a,  — 
bargain  you   should  not  miss.     Postpaid     C9  98 
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Wanted - 

Successful 

Farmers 


In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California.  This 
great  valley  in  the  heart  of  California  yet  lias 
room  for  over  half  a  million  men  who  will 
farm  its  fertile  acres  in  the  way  they  should 
be  farmed.  There  is  no  room  for  the  failure  — 
no  place  for  the  man  who  can  not  succeed 
where  he  is.  But  there  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  man  who  has  the  success  habit. 

Here  is  a  climate  that  will  grow  all  the 
products  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  many  of 
those  of  the  tropical.  You  have  no  long  cold 
winters.  Every  day  can  be  profitably  spent  in 
out-of-door  work.  Here  is  a  soil  which  under 
irrigation  is  of  surpaHHing  richness.  Here  la 
ample  water  nnd  nil  conditions  of  pleasant 
living  in  a  well-settled  land. 

We  will  tell  you  of  the  opportunities  in  gen- 
eral. We  will  search  out  for  you  just  the  kind 
of  a  location  you  are  seeking.  It  might  take 
you  weeks  or  months  and  many  miles  of  trnwl 
to  linil  the  spot  that  our  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  will  direct  you  to  at  once. 

Aft  r  you  have  found  the  spot  we  will  send 
to  you  n  mini  win  knows  this  country  thor- 
oughly, nnd  if  you  wish  he  will  tell  you  the 
methods  and  crop  rotations  which  nre  niont 
successful  here. 

All  this  servire  is  free.  It  is  part  of  the 
effort  the  Sun  In  I'e  i*  making  to  lei  people 
know  of  the  advantages  along  Its  lines.  The 
railroad  has  no  land  to  sell  nnd  no  Interest  to 
serve  hut  your  ultimate  success  h  

What  the  Snn  .Jnnouln  Vnlley  Is.  and  whnt 
ntlw-ra  are  doing  here.  I"  I '  ■  I  •  I  in  our  I"  •  •  boo!  . 
which  are  free  nnd  yours  for  the  iiaMrnf. 
Then  if  you  nre  Interested  enough  to  ask  fur- 
ther questions,  you  will  find  me  eager  to  an- 
swer. 

0.  I..  HerutT'ivea.  find,  fotmiiinlion  Agt  . 
A.  T.  *  B,  I'  llv  .         Hiilwny  Kichmur,  rhloagn 

ANDCUNS 

AT  FACTORY  COST 


TRAPS 


DAIRY  FARMERS 

COME  TO 

LAMAR 

COLORADO 

The  Helvetia  Milk  Con- 
densing Company,  who 
make  the  "Pet  brand,  are 
erecting  a  modern  milk  condensing  plant  there 
to  take  care  of  the  milk  of  eight  thousand  cows. 
The  factory  will  be  ready  Dy  February,  M14. 
Lamar  is  the  centor  of  a  vast  irrigatod  district 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  Alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
wheat,  oats,  kaflir  corn  and  epeltz  are  grown  in 
large  quantities.  Now  is  tho  time  to  locate 
there  with  a  hord  of  Holstoin  cows.  Alfalfa 
lands  can  be  purchased  in  any  size  tracts  at 
reasonable  terms.  A  great  opportunity  for 
Practical  dairy  men.  If  interested,  write  to 
THE  LAMAR  COMMERCIAL  CLUB. 


Why  Rent  Farm  Land 
—  You  Can  Do  Better 


Stop  renting— you  don't  net  abend  thai 
way.  The  other  follow  gets  too  much  ot 
the  profit.  1  ron  till  you  hnw  to  get  a 
farm  of  your  own  and  mart  II  right  with 
very  llttlo  money.  ( !o\  oinmont  Intnl. 
Hinnll  cowl  ami  piiyinentH  no  enay  that 
they  won't  bother  you. 

Tin!  •'.  II  .V  tj.  Itiillroitd  pays  mo  to  help 
VOU  g«'t  ft  farm  without  nun  h  to"ii.  >.  ami 
I  want  you  to  write  mi  I  inn  toll  >'OU 
about  II.'  Do  It  TODAY.  1 1.  CI. in  1'iuver. 
Huillngton  Koute,  Itoom  »BI  <J  llhlg.. 
Omitbit,  Neb. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 


any 


Dalrj  ind 

yoil  rellnlile 

■odoho: 


vrr    and    Alfalfa    Imi'la    for  lha 

i  here    1 1 1   I  mini    :  i  atea 

Imk   Ik  our  motto      We  offer 


alia,   Mln. i 


nil  aril  TOO  fl 

Hnppllea.ele  .  AT  r»CTO»Y  COfT.    Writ*  f..r  T 


.pay  IiIkIi"!  prlre.  f.. 


carat-bo,  TaaaraM'  ouio«.»n.i  i  m  I'm...  i  i  i. 
E.  W  UOOS  A  CO.,  I  XI  •'(«•  lulldlll.    KANSAS  CUT.  HO. 


TLf  isni  s'HA  la  tilt  mealeat  dairy  aliile  In  lh( 

1*1    |  i    MUllOtM    of    in  re .    or   wild    I .iii.I  In 

I  ilnlr)  ..  .  linn  of  alaln  ran  lie  ImiiikIiI  i  In  all  mi 
I., UK  lino.  Illl'l  rim   tllllip      Millie  ail  I   Inn.ln,  free 

Ii  aira.l   IiiiiiU.  Iniprmeil  fainm      Map*  not  III 

rruturr    iilmul  alale  aenl  free  upon  nppllra 

Hon  i n  I'm. I  H  Hlierman,  f'ommlaalonaf  of  lunni 
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Gold  Medal  Dynamite 

for  Tree  Planting 

There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  spade  hole  and  a  properly 
dynamited  hole  tor  planting  orch- 
ards or  shade  tsees. 

The  dynamite  hule  gives  the 
roots  a  chance  to  spread,  but  the 
spade  hole  is  polished  on  the  side 
and  cramps  the  roots  for  months. 

If  you  would  know  how  to  use 
dynamite  quickly,  and  cheaply  and 
safely,  get  a  copy  of  the  booklet, 
"What  Dynamite  Will  Do" 
which  is  published  by  the  Illinois 
Powder  Mfg.  Co.,  makers  of  Gold 
Medal  Dynamite,  Saint  Louis,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Wright 
&  Wilhelmy  Co.,  Omaha,  or  from 
any  Gold  Medal  Dynamite  dealer. 

You  should  get  a  copy  of  this 
booklet  at  once  and  learn  how  to 
break  up  hard  pan,  dig  ditches,  blow 
out  stumps,  make  roads,  dig  wells, 
plant  trees,  and  scores  of  other 
heavy  jobs  better,  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  by  any  other  method 
you  can  find. 

Gold  Medal  Dyna- 

jnite  is  one  of  a 
large  number  of 
standard  articles 
in  our  list  of 

Double  Guaranteed 
Quality  Hardware 

to  all  of  which  we 
attach  our  Double 
Guarantee  Quality 
Tag.    Your  dealer 

"will  replace  the  article 
tearing  this  TAG  if  tor 
any  renson  it  proves  un- 
satisfactory. We  place 
the  TAG  only  on 
Best  Factory  Brands 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Make*30to*60  Weekfu 


celling:  our  new  unequalled  Rasollne 
table  and  hanging  lamp  for  light- 
ing city  and  rural  homes,  stores, 
halls,  churches.  Host  powerful  light 
known.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

WE  LOi  N  YOU  SAMPLE 

More  brilliant  and  many  times 
cheaper  than  gasoreleotricity.  Guar- 
anteed five  years.  Everyone  a  possi- 
ble customer.  No  experience  neces- 
sary. Exclusive  territory  free. 

Write  today. 
SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
1221  Factory  BIdg.»       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GUNS,  TRAPS,  Etc. 

CHEAP 

AND  PAY  HIGHEST  PRICE 
FOR 

HIDES,  FURS,  PELTS 
WOOL,  Etc. 

WRITE  FOR  TAGS,  PRICE  LIST 
AND  FREE  CATALOG 

N.  W.  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  .for- 
mation 3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  reaa  It. 


away  back  in  the  '40s.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  congress  was  par- 
ticularly generous  at  that  period 
and  it  appropriated  a  large  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  the  papers  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison  and  Ham- 
ilton. It  paid  about  $25,000  for  the 
first  installment  of  the  Washington 
papers  and  about  the  same  for  the 
second  installment.  It  bought  two 
sets  of  Madison  papers,  giving  $30,- 
000  for  one  and  $20,000  for  another. 
It  gave  $25,000  for  the  papers  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  about  $20,- 
000  for  those  of  James  Monroe.  It 
also  gave  $25,000  for  the  Jefferson 
papers. 

"These  payments  had  no  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  manuscripts,  and 


Mr.  Gaillard   Hunt,   in  Charge  of 
Uncle  Sam's  Manuscripts 

they  were  mostly  made  in  order  to 
assist  the  descendants  of  the  several 
statesmen  and  presidents.  This  was 
especially  so  with  the  money  paid 
for  the  Madison  papers.  It  was  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  Dolly  Madison, 
and  the  money  was  so  appropriated 
that  it  was  paid  to  her  in  install- 
ments. This  was  mostly  on  account 
of  her  wayward  son,  Payne  Todd, 
who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  mother's  fortune  and  who  would 
have  probably  spent  this  if  he  could 
have  gotten  it.  It  was  due  to  this 
provision  that  Dolly  Madison  had 
sufficient  to  maintain  her  in  her  old 
age.  She  died  in  comfort  here  at 
her  house  on  Lafayette  Park." 

"Has  congress  recently  bought 
any  important  collection  of  manu- 
scripts?" 

No,  congress  has  bought  no  col- 
lections by  direct  appropriation  for 
a  great  many  years.  The  library  it- 
self has  bought  a  large  number,  but 
a  great  part  of  our  manuscripts  are 
given  to  us.  The  accessions  to  the 
division  come  in  three  different 
ways.  Some  of  them  are  given;  oth- 
ers, are  bought  at  a  fair  price,  and 
others  are  sold  to  the  library  for  a 
sum  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
their  value.  Many  people  would  not 
sell  their  papers  to  any  other  institu- 
tion or  person,  but,  being  poor,  they 
are  willing  to  take  what  the  govern- 
ment thinks  it  can  give,  which  is  al- 
ways much  less  than  the  same  man- 
uscript would  bring  at  a  private 
sale." 

"Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the 
prices  of  manuscripts?" 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mar- 


ket price,"  said  Mr.  Hunt.  "The 
price  depends  upon  the  temper  of 
the  buyer.  There  may  be  four  or 
five  rich  men  in  the  market  buying 
certain  kinds  of  autographs,  and  if 
you  should  have  an  autograph  docu- 
ment that  is  along  the  line  they 
want,  it  is  worth  as  much  as  they 
are  willing  to  give  for  it.  If  only 
one  of  them  wants  it,  it  is  not  worth 
much;  if  they  all  want  it,  the  price 
is  fabulous.  The  library  does  not 
pay  a  high  price  and  it  could  not  do 
so  under  any  circumstances.  If  it 
did,  a  person  having  family  letters 
that  were  really  worth  little  might 
get  an  idea  that  they  were  of  fabu- 
lous value." 

"What  is  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  an  American  manuscript?" 

"I  do  not  know.  Havemeyer  paid 
$1,400  for  the  draft  of  Washington's 
farewell  address.  At  the  same  sale 
a  manuscript  of  Washington  sold  for 
$900,  and  a  letter  of  his  sold  for 
$50.  You  can  get  no  idea  of  prices 
by  the  publications  concerning  the 
sales.  The  newspapers  mention  only 
the  highest  prices  paid,  and  nothing 
is  said  of  the  letters  which  go  for  lit- 
tle. At  the  same  sale  where  the 
Washington  address  brought  $1,400 
a  letter  of  Henry  Clay  may  have  sold 
for  $2.50." 

Colonial  Days 

"Have  you  many  documents  re- 
lating to  our  colonial  days?" 

"We  have  the  papers  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  those  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  The  latter  begins  with 
the  First  congress,  in  17  74,  and 
they  extend  to  March  2,  1879,  when 
congress  died.  After  that  we  have 
the  congress  as  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  None  of 
those  papers  have  ever  been  printed. 
Indeed,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for 
any  man  to  write  about  matters  re- 
lating to  American  history  without 
coming  here.  The  information  is 
not  accessible  elsewhere,  and  we 
have  our  manuscripts  now  so  ar- 
ranged that  we  can  tell  students 
where  to  go  without  waste  of  time. 

"The  documents  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  the  library.  Indeed,  a 
great  many  have  been  given  only  on 
the  specific  agreement  that  they 
would  never  go  outside  our  hands. 
They    can,    however    be  examined 


here  and  copied  or  photographed 
This  is,  of  course,  for  historic  pur. 
poses.  It  is  not  for  sensational  writ- 
ing, and  not  as  to  the  publication  ol 
letters  relating  to  persons  now  liv- 
ing.  Many  of  the  papers  have  been 
given  to  the  library  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  should  not  be  put  to 
any  sensational  use.  The  later  pa. 
pers,  such  as  those  of  John  Sher- 
man and  other  men  of  recent  date, 
might,  if  published,  involve  many 
raen  still  in  public  life.  We  have  to 
restrict  that.  Indeed,  of  all  the  pa- 
pers after  the  time  of  James  K.  Polk 
we  have  to  adopt  more  or  less  re- 
strictions." 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


Jersey  Cattle  Breeders'  Meeting 
The  Southwestern  Jersey  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association  held  its  an- 
nual association  meeting  at  Kansas 
City  during  the  American  Royal 
show.  M.  M.  Sweetman  of  Kansas 
City  was  toastmaster.  E.  G.  Ben- 
nett, state  dairy  commissioner  of 
Missouri;  W.  R.  Spann,  a  prominent 
Jersey  importer  of  Shelbyville,  Ken.; 
B.  H.  Eckry  of  the  department  of 
dairy  husbandry  of  the  Missouri 
State  University,  and  William  Forbes 
of  the  government  bureau  of  animal 
husbandry  at  Washington  were  each 
called  upon  to  discuss  some  feature 
of  the  Jersey  cattle  industry.  The 
Jersey  cow  has  never  been  more  in 
demand  or  prices  better  than  now. 


What  a  Change 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FOURTEEN) 

own  fruit  at  home — plums,  grapes 
and  berries. 

I  shall  not  forget  my  first  thresh- 
ers, and  the  practical  aid  of  my 
neighbor  woman.  I  found  threshing 
not  so  formidable  as  I  had  supposed. 

Later  in  the  summer  there  was 
more  time  for  pleasure,  and  I  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  my  husband  was 
a  farmer,  for  he  could  occasionally 
take  a  day  from  his  work  to  be  with 
a  pleasure  party,  which  most  city 
men  may  not  do. 

Yes,  I  have  enjoyed  the  change  to 
the  farm  and  can  cheerfully  recom- 
mend it  to  other  city  girls. 
Iowa. 

MRS.  WILBUR  KRISTENSON. 


(Courtesy    National    Stockman    and     Parmer,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

Charlie  and  Pete,  Full  Brothers,   24  and  25  Years  Old,  Born  and 
Raised  on  the  Farm  of  Hind  man  Bros.,  Armstrong  County, 
Pennsylvania,    Where    They  Are  StiU  Owned 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


■    ^  I  vi v.  great  cry  nowadays  be- 
I         cause  of  the  high  price  of 

mil  n,eal  s,ufr  is;  "RaIse 

sa£2l  more  cattle.  Stop  the 
slaughter  of  the  young  stock." 
Well,  how  about  raising  more  chick- 
ens? Chickens  and  eggs  are  meat, 
too.  We  need  more  poultry  keepers 
in  this  country.  There  is  ground 
going  to  waste  on  every  farm,  in 
and  about  every  village,  that  would 
supply  the  people  at  large  with 
cheaper  eggs  and  cnicken  flesh,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  poultry  keepers 
themselves,  if  put  to  the  use  it 
should  be.  I  live  in  one  of  the 
poultry-raising  states,  and  yet  all 
about  me  everywhere  the  business  is 
merely  played  at.  There  is  little 
need  of  eggs  and  poultry  being  so 
high  tr  the  d  fci»t  of  the  many 
who  need  and  cannot  afford  them. 
While  we  are  looking  after  the  rais- 
ing of  more  cattle,  let  every  one  of 
us  who  owns  no  more  than  a  back 
yard  look  after  the  raising  of  all 
the  poultry  it  will  possibly  and  safely 
raise — and  it  can  all  easily  be  made 
safe. 


Remember  that  the    chicks  you 
have  had  hatched  late  mutt  be  given 
even  better  care  than  those  coming 
on  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  for 
there  is  something  in  the  late  fall 
and  early  winter  chill  more  deadly 
and  depressing    than   the    chill  of 
spring.    This  is  why  late  chicks  sel- 
dom develop  the  size  the  breed  calls 
for.    If  you  have  late  hatched  chicks 
coming  on,  you  must  not  allow  them 
to  roost  upon  the  ground,  though 
the  coop  be  ever  so  tight  from  rain. 
I  have  found  a  small  house  the  best 
for  these — a   house   in    which  the 
floor  is  covered  with  straw  or  clover 
chaff  and  in  which  I  can  keep  them 
close  on  rainy  days.    It  takes  plenty 
of  feed  for  these  late  chicks.  They 
may  forage  through  the  heat  of  the 
day,  but  all  the  forenoon  nearly  and 
early  in  the  evening  they  begin  to 
huddle  together  and  shiver.  And 
now,  if  you  have  any  that  are  feath- 
ering slowly,  these  may  ge"t  into  the 
condition  that  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "going  light,"  and  which  is, 
after  all,  but  a  form  of  consump- 
tion.   Cull  all  of  this  kind  out  of 
the  flocks  as  fast  as  you  find  them, 
as  they  will  soon  become  a  menace 
to  those  that  would  live  on,  fat  and 
hearty.    If  you  keep  the  pure-bred, 
and  among   these  late  chicks  are 
Bome  of  fine  shape  and  marking  that 
you  would  like  to  keep  as  breeders 
for  late  next  summer  and  longer, 
then  feed  these  some  bone  meal  and 
give  extra  attention  toward  their  de- 
velopment.    These  late  chicks  are 
often  sold  in  early  spring  as  early 
broilers  and  at  the  big  prices  that 
prevail  in  spring,  but  remember  t!.^: 
you  must  fairly  stuff  them  it  ti 
withstand  the  rigor  of  late  fall  and 
winter. 

•  •* 

As  one  farmer  alone  cannot  work 
up  a  steady  market  at  good  and 
even  prices,  it  has  been  found  that 
if  he  combines  under  someone  he 
can.  Thus  managers  of  creameries 
have  found  good  markets  for  cer- 


tain farmers,  the  farmers  agreeing 
to  provide  so  many  eggs  at  certain 
dates,  and  which  they  lived  up  to 
or  went  out  of  the  combine.  Thus 
a  certain  number  of  farmers  of  a 
certain  town  agreed  to  furnish  the 
eggs  to  a  certain  creamery  at  21 
cents  a  dozen,  and  the  creamery  man 
at  so  much  to  local  dealers.  As  all 
go-betweens  were  eliminated  but  the 
creamery  man,  who  charged  a  cem 
a  dozen  for  his  work,  and  the  re- 
tailer, the  customers  had  eggs  at  a 
reasonable  price,  while  the  farmer 
did  not  complain,  as  his  price  was 
uniform.  He  gathered  the  eggs 
twice  a  day,  kept  white  eggs  from 
the  brown,  packed  them  in  even 
size,  in  cartons  holding  but  twelve 
eggs.  All  small  eggs  he  kept  for 
home  use.  Most  of  these  eggs 
weighed  twenty-five  ounces  to  the 
dozen.  Each  egg  had  his  name 
stamped  on  it.  The  first  year  this 
creamery  had  but  forty  patrons,  but 
by  the  next  year  there  were  200 
patrons  eager  to  furnish  good,  fresh 
eggs  to  the  city  nearby. 

*  *  * 

When  fall  and  winter  comes  it 
usually  finds  something  out  of  fix 
about  the  poultry  houses.  It  may 
be  broken  windows,  loose  boards  and 
shingles,  roosts  out  of  kilter,  doors 
off  hinges,  etc.  No  matter,  fix  them 
right  now. 

"Why  is  it,"  asks  one  poultry  ed- 
itor, "that  people  believe  poultry 
keeping  and  statesmanship  require 
no  previous  training,  yet  the  hum- 
blest other  trade  requires  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship if  you  do  it  right?" 

*  *  * 

Cleanliness  is  the  silver  key  to 
success  in  the  poultry  business.  It 
is  so  strongly  essential  that,  given 
good  poultry  to  start  with,  it  is  nearly 
all  of  it,  and  yet  it  Is  the  last  thing 
many  poultry  keepers  think  neces- 
sary at  all. 

*** 

Chickens  will  eat  everything  im- 
aginable, no  difference  how  filthy. 
Feed  your  poultry  well.  Give  them 
good  grain  and  food  and  you  will 
find  them  disdaining  filthy,  strange 
food.  They  only  eat  it  when  turned 
out  to  find  what  they  can  to  eat  or 
starve. 

*** 

The  farmer  should  be  as  highly 
ashamed  of  a  filthy  poultry  house 
as  a  filthy  stable.  More  so  if  he  is 
fond  of  eggs,  for  eggs  absorb  odors, 
poisonous  or  otherwise.  And  yet 
the  farm  poultry  house  is  too  often 
a  matter  of  shame;  so  are  the  poul- 
try yards. 

*  *  * 

There  was  a  time  when  the 
farmer  ate  his  freshest  and  choicest 
eggs  and  sold  all  the  doubtful,  old, 
dirty  and  misshapen  ones  to  the 
country  store  keeper,  who,  to  get 
the  farmer'H  trade,  did  not  care 
what  kind  of  eggs  he  brought  him. 
Then  the  merchant  got  his  orders  to 
not  do  that  kind  of  biirilnoHH,  and 
now  the  farmer  keeps  his  doubtful, 
dirty  eggs  at  home  and  Hells  tlic 
best  ones. 

IDA  M.  BHBPLBR. 
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Fire^ 
fater i 
Ugbti 
Resist 

Practically  Indcstructible^iNi 

\pecial  Often 

fA  fortunate  purchase  enabled 

r  us  to  secure  a  limited  amount  of  brand 
new,  high  grade  corrugated  iron  and  galvanized 
Steel  roofing,  some  of  which  we  are  offering,  while  it 
*  lasts,  for  as  low  as  $1.25  a  square  of  100  sq.  ft.,  f .  o.  b. 
]  cars,  Chicago.  This  is  only  one  example  of  how  mud 
I  we  can  save  you  on  all  your  roofing  purchases.  Never 

j  before  in  the  history  ot  the  roofing  business  has  such  a  

remarkable  money-saving  roofing  offer  been  made.  It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference 
what  kind  or  make  of  roofing  you  have  in  mind  to  buy— corrugated,  iron,  galvanized 
steel  or  ready  roofing,  rubber  surf aced,  pebble,  marble.,  flint  or  gravel  coated— we  can 
supply  your  every  need  with  just  the  kind  you  want.   Write  today  for — 

FREIGHT 'PREPAID  PRICES 

and  let  us  prove  that  we  can  save  you  big  money  on  every 

kind  of  Roofing,  Siding  and  Ceiling.  We  can  furnish  you  the  material  ne- 
cessary for  re-roofing  your  house,  bam,  granary,  church,  residence,  garage  or  poultry 
house.  We  can  also  furnish  vou  the  siding,  conductor  pipe,  eaves  trough,  and  everything 
needed.  METAL  ROOFINGS  ARE  BEST  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  easiest  to  lay, 
longest  life,  non-absorbent;  fire  and  lightning  proof;  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in 
winter;  do  not  taint  rain  water;  with  ordinary  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 

I  New,  Heavy,  Galvanized  Roofing  23/4c  per  Sq.  Ft. 

Just  another  example  of  how  hard  we've  smashed  roofing  prices  this  season.  Never  before 
and  probably  never  again  will  you  be  able  to  buy  such  roofing  at  this  price. 


We  Save  You  Money  |  |  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


I 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  order  for 
this  roofing — don't  delay  it  a  single  day.  Even  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  use  it  for  several  months  to  come, 
send  your  order  in  now  with  a  reasonable  deposit 
which  will  protect  you  in  your  purchase,  and  the  ma- 
terial will  be  shipped  when  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 
Metal  Roofings  are  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run, 
easiest  to  lay,  longest  life,  non-absorbent;  fire  and 
lightning  proof,  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter; 
won't  taint  water;  with  ordinary  care  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Prominently  known  everywhere  to  the  pub- 
lic for  20  years  as  the  great  "Price  Wreckers" 
and  now  owned  by  the  Harris  Bros.  Co.,  have  decided 
that  their  best  interests  require  that  the  name  of  the 
principal  owners  of  the  company  be  more  prominent- 
ly brought  to  the  public's  notice.  There  is  no  change 
in  our  business,  except  that  the  four  Harris  Bros, 
will,  in  the  future,  advertise  and  sell  their  goods, 
under  the  name  of  the  Harris  Bros  Company,  in- 
stead of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 


Write  Today  For  Free  Samples— and  Freight 
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REMEMBER,  no  matter  what  kind  of  roofing  you  are  contemplat- 
ing buying— corrugated  steel  or  ready  roofing— it  will  pay  you  to  hold  off  a  few 
days  until  you  first  get  Our  free  samples  and  freight  prepaid  prices.  Just  drop  us  a  postal 
We  wrll  absolutely  prove  to  you  that,  quality  for  guality,  we  are  underselling  all  compel 
tition  by  a  wide  margin.  You  run  no  risk  in  sending  us  your  order.  Our  binding  guaran-  I 
tee,  backed  by  this  $10,000,000  Company  fully  protects  you.    Write  for  free  samples  today 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Dept  FN-  88  Chicago  | 


Prepaid 
Prices 


$26,500,000.00 

Hog  Cholera  Losses  In  6  Months 
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The  above  is  a  conservative  estim  ate  of  the  stupendous  sum  lost  by 
American  farmers  during  the  first  six  months  of  1912  from  hog  chol- 
era alone!  (Not  including  the  enormous  loss  from  hog  worms.) 

Now,  men,  let's  make  a  mighty,  united  effort  to  put  an  end  to  this 
terrific  slaughter— this  awful  waste  of  money.  We  can  doit  if  we 
work  together.  I  know  we  can  do  it.  I  have  the  remedy  that  has 
been  proved  will  prevent  bog  cholera,  put  your  weak  bogs  on 
their  feed,  rid  them  of  worms,  make  them  strong,  bearty,  fat  and 
healthy.  My  remedy, 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye, 

is  very_ simple  and  inexpensive  to  use  and  results  have  been  proven, 


Pi 
the  tort 


E.  Myen, 
President 
E.  Myert  Lye 
Company 

In  an  interview",  . 

Dodge,  la..  Messenger,  on  November  7th,  1912,  Mr.  Collie  Bowers,  a  prominent  hog  raiser  in  that  section, 
says:  "Last  Fall  I  had  lost  twenty-six  young  pigs,  when  I  was  told  to  get  some  MERRY  WAUPOVVDKKKD 
LYE  and  feed  it  with  swill.  Every  one  of  the  eight  or  nine  pigs  that  were  then  sick  recovered  and  I  had  no 
more  trouble.  This  Fall  the  same  sickness  started  after  I  began  feeding  this  year's  crop.  I  started  the 
Merry  War  Lye  treatment  and  the  pigs  got  well.  My  brother  used  the  Lye  with  his  pigs  and  saved  all  the 
sick  ones.  Earnest  Stromberg  heard  about  the  treatment  and  came  to  our  house  in  the  night  toleain  how  to 
use  it.  We  told  him  and  he  drove  to  Fort  Dodge  in  the  night  and  got  a  grocer  up  to  get  the  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE.   His  pigs  all  got  well."  .  .  . ; 

You  can  easily  prevent  an  outbreak  of  cholera  among  your  hogs,  for  agnin  I  say  to  you  that  Mb.KKY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  the  oaf*  preventive  of  that  dread  swine  disease.  You  can  tell  your  neighbors 
about  it  just  as  Mr.  Bowers  in  this  interview  is  telling  his  farmer  friends  about  it.  You  can  in  this  way  holp 
to  put  an  end  to  this  needless  and  enormous  money  loss.  Will  you  do  it? 

There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Go  to  your  nearest  dealer  today  and  get  a  few  cans  of  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE.  Don't  accept 
an  ordinary,  old-fashioned  lye  as  a  substitute.   To  use  such  a  lye  would  be  but  a  doubtful  and  parhapt  a 
dangerous  experiment.   MERRY  WAR  i'OWDEUED  LYE  is  the  specially  prepared  lyo  that  is  safe  to 
Tiat  is  not  an  experiment.    Insist  on  the  genuine, 
ful  merit  hag  been  proved  by  experience.   Price  only  10c  pel 
venicnt  to  buy  in  ease  lots,  4  doz.  cans,  $4.80.  If  your  grocer,  druggist  or  feci 

as  stating  their  names.  We  will  bpc  that  you  are  Bupplied;  also  send  you.  free,  a  valuable  booklet  "How  to 
Oat  tho  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising." 

Order  direct  from  us  in  case  tots  4  doz.  cans, 
S4.HO,  if  your  dealers  won 't  supply  you. 
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^CWhich  Kind  Do  Vou  Want?^ 

E.  MYERS  LYE  COMPANY 
Dept  88  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Easy  For  The  Boy 


A  Money  Maker  for  the  Man 

The  hoisting  pear  has  a  power  of  40  to  1— twice  as  much 
as  others;  easily,  quickly  anil  safely  raised  and  lowered,  and  stands 
•t  lay  point;  no  hit  and  mlti  ratchet  to  bother  and  let  the  DOS  drop  and  amaah,  no 
dangetoua  crank  to  flr  back  and  cripple  the  boy  tuna  ea.ily  on  aharp  MM  or 
awiuho.  in  either  ditecilon,  to  riicht  or  led — theae  are  a  trw  o(  the  Important 
sdvantagca  of 

The  Louden  Litter  Carrier 


rhlch  c  hangea  bard,  disagreeable  work  lor  a  man  i»m  .aay  •I*MM|  work  lor  a 
oy — and  keen,  the  bain  clean  and  tanilair  ao  the  cowa  will  give  more  milk  and 
bring  more  money. 

11. ■  bofl  ol  heavy  galvanized  Iron,  reinforced  hy  angle,  and  aoldered  water 
tight.     fVII  the  late. I  iip-ln-ri.le  improvement,  which  Inventive  ingenuity  and  long 
riperirnce  can  devlae.    Will  aave  ita  co.t  many  limea  a  year. 
We  al.o  manufacture  a  foil  line  nf  Hay  Toola.  Bird  Prnnl  Barn  Dnnr  Hangars.  Feed  Csrrltrs,  Stalls). 
Stanchions,  etc.    C'ataloga  mailed  lire.    If  you  aie  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  ham  our  Special  Aichltet  tural 
Department  will  aend  you,  fire,  valuable  Information  and  plana  whit  h  will  aave  ynu  money  and  worry. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,     -     -      •    810  Broadway.  Fairfield.  Iowa 


Tin-  Twent ii-tli  Century  l*'n r i n «■  r  will  nut  knowingly  publish  an  mlvpr- 
llHement  of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  (Iooh  not  do  exacth  im  II  ntl- 
vortlmrH.  Any  Hiibficrllicr  who  flnilH  thitl  an  ad  vert  Im-r  (|oi«h  not  do  an  Im 
prom  I  huh  In  Ii.Ih  ad  vertlHeniont  will  confer  a  favor  hy  hcihIImk  iih  IiIh  claim 
for  adJuHtment  or  collection. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


October  25,  1913 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  u» 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Liming  the  Soil 

C.  J.  H.  V.,  Delaware,  la.:  Can  you 
tell  me  how  many  barrels  of  lime  to  sow 
to  an  acre?  Is  lime  good  for  soil  where 
hog  cholera  has  been  raging  and  hogs 
dying  of  the  disease? 

Editor's  Answer — Lime  is  not  a 
disinfectant.  It  will  not  rid  soil  of 
hog  cholera  germs. 

Caustic  lime,  that  is,  lime  that 
has  not  been  slaked,  is  not  the  best 
for  the  soil,  on  account  of  its  cor- 
rosive nature.  Raw  limestone,  rock 
or  air-slaked  lime  is  much  to  be 
1  referred  in  treating  the  soil.  Lime 
corrects  acidity  in  the  soil,  and 
stimulates  the  multiplication  of  soil 
bacteria  and  increases  their  activity. 
There  is  practically  no  limit  to  be 
placed  upon  the  amount  of  lime 
used.  A  soil  saturated  with  lime, 
or,  if  not  saturated,  containing  tons 
upon  tons  of  lime  to  the  acre  is 
not  injured  in  its  producing  capa- 
city by  the  presence  of  the  lime.  If 
the  soil  is  acid,  sufficient  ,lime 
should  be  used  to  correct  the 
acidity.  Lime  is  especially  benefi- 
cial to  legumes. 


Suggestion  from  the  Northwest 

G.  B.  H.,  Spokane,  Wash.:  The  Inland 
Empire  of  the  Columbia  is  now  being 
entertained  by  an  "alfalfa  special,"  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  ex- 
pert, as  chief  lecturer.  Announcement 
was  made  that  Mr.  Holden  was  the 
representative  of  the  International  Har- 
vester company,  sent  on  a  "missionary" 
tour  to  urge  the  growth  of  alfalfa.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  took  it  up  and 
the  train  has  gone,  and  is  now  south 
of  the  Snake  river,  advising  farmers, 
to  grow  alfalfa;  and  the  papers,  through 
their  staff  representatives,  are  telling 
of  the  crowds  and  of  the  advantages  of 
growing  alfalfa. 

All  this  strikes  me  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direotion,  but  I  feel  that  there 
might  just  as  well  be  several  concurrent 
steps  taken.  I  am  an  interested  reader 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  Prof. 
Holden  may  be  telling  the  farmers  who 
meet  him  and  the  train  at  the  various 
stopping  places  about  the  preparation 
of  soils  for  the  best  results  in  growing 
alfalfa;  he  may  be  telling  them  the  best 
way  to  sow  the  seed,  as  to  time  of  sow- 
ing, dangers  of  sowing  under  certain 
circumstances  and  conditions,  manner  of 
spreading  the  seed  in  order  to  insure 
a  perfect  and  uniform  stand;  he  may  be 
cautioning  them  about  the  possibility— 
or  worse,  the  probability— of  getting  seed 
not  adapted  to  this  climate,  or  getting 
seed  grown  anywhere  from  the  tropics 
to  the  Great  Slave  lake;  he  may  be 
Warning  his  hearers  against  possible  or 
probable  errors  of  various  kinds  in  al- 
falfa culture.  But  the  staff  correspond- 
ents are  not  quoting  him  along  these 
lines.  They  are  informing  the  newspa- 
per-reading public  of  the  crowds,  of  the 
displays,  mentioning  "successful  grow- 
ers," but  not  mentioning  the  methods  of 
the  attainment  of  their  success,  and  all 
that  line  of  persistent  boost,  without 
enlightenment  of  ultimate  result  through 
painstaking  application  of  understand- 
ing. They  prate  learnedly  about  farming 
having  become  a  science,  but  presumably 
leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  hyp- 
notized to  learn  the  way  to  scientific 
conduct  of  farming,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  propagation  of  the  alfalfa 
plant.  They  are  teirng  of  the  expedition, 
leaving   with    interested   children  sample 


packages  of  alfalfa  seed,  and  asking  the 
children  to  sow  it  so  as  to  demonstrate 
by  a  little  patch  how  father  can  grow 
the  plant  successfully;  but  I  have  seen 
no  story  of  directions  to  those  children 
how  to  use  the  seed,  or  suggestion 
whether  the  seed  is  all  from  one  belt  or 
is  the  mixed  seed  coming  from  several 
parts  of  the  earth,  under  different  condi- 
tions of  climate  or  soil  or  moisture. 

All  of  which  I  am  handing  along  to 
you  because  I  note  a  seeming  lack  of 
the  painstaking  thoroughness  in  the  di- 
rection of  handing  useful  information  to 
the  grower  which  has  characterized  the 
articles  in  the  Farmer,  even  to  the 
last  issue's  pai-agraph  about  the  origin 
of  the  seed.  I  especially  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  some  monthsi  ago,  setting  forth 
in  detail  suggestions  about  soil  quali- 
ties, soil  preparation,  seed  surety  and 
method  of  sowing.  That  told  something 
besides  "Hurrah,  boys;  grow  alfalfa!"  It 
told  how  to  grow  it,  how  to  get  the  best 
results,  and  also  contained  warnings 
I'll  bet  there  will  be  many  a  managing 
farmer  in  the  Palouse  and  Walla  Walla 
regions  now  being  urged  to  change  from 
wheat  to  alfalfa  that  will  be  sorry  such 
a  campaign,  carried  on  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  newspapers,  with  its 
sins  of  omission,  was  ever  hatched. 

I  note  also  in  the  newspaper  an  ad- 
dress at  Pullman,  the  seat  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Tay- 
lor of  Moline,  111.,  "soil  expert,"  telling 
of  the  silo  as  a  "big  fruit  jar."  That 
may  be  all  true,  but  I  gather  from  the 
recent  articles,  accusations  and  discus- 
sions in  the  Farmer  that  the  plain,  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  the  "fruit  jar"  is  not  the 
whole  truth,  and  that  the  whole  truth  of 
the  silo  matter  is  not  forthcoming  until 
something  about  the  facts,  or  best  facts, 
regarding  silo  construction  are  spread 
broadcast. 

The  foregoing  merely  gives  the  ideas 
of  a  man  who  reads  the  articles  in 
the  Farmer  and  who  reads  the  newspaper 


stories  of  these  "planned  movements"  or 

crusades. 

I  read  with  deep  interest  the  leading 
article  of  the  current  issue  wherein  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Farmer  spoke  to 
the  hankers  of  Nebraska. 


Pork  Without  Corn 

J.  A.  S.,  Colorado:  We  are  interested 
in  pork  production  and  would  like  sug- 
gestions. Have  you  any  good  hog  liter- 
ature that  would  be  useful  to  us?  Would 
like  to  know  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments in  hog  raising  and  feeding  in 
western  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  the  ter- 
ritory where  hay  and  grain  are  substi- 
tuted for  corn. 

Answer  —  Western  Nebraska  is 
growing  quite  a  lot  of  macaroni  or 
durum  wheat  for  stock  feed.  One 
man,  whom  we  know  personally, 
has  been  raising  this  variety  of 
wheat  for  many  years,  grinding  it  in 
his  own  mill  and  feeding  this  ground 
wheat  to  hogs,  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Some  raise  cow-peas,  espe- 
cially in  Colorado,  and  this,  with 
alfalfa  pasture,  gives  good  results 
in  raising  hogs  for  market.  The 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Idaho  ex- 
periment stations,  located  at  Fort 
Collins,  Laramie  and  Moscow,  re- 
spectively, will  give  you  their  re- 
ports of  experiments  in  growing 
pork  without  corn. 


been  entirely  removed  without  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  patient.  If  we 
knew  what  the  spleen  was  good  for, 
we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  air 
our  knowledge,  but  we  do  not  know, 
and  modestly  confess  the  fact. 


Function  of  Spleen 

Jj.  E.  S.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.:  A  and  B 
argued  as  to  the  duties  of  the  spleen  inj 
a  hog.  Can  you  please  answer  this  in 
your  next  issue? 

Answer — No,  we  will  not  explain 
these  uses  because  we  do  not  know 
what  they  are.  More  than  this,  we 
do  not  know  of  anybody  that  does 
know.  Even  the  experts  confess 
their  ignorance.  There  is  a  hy- 
pothesis that  the  spleen  serves  sim- 
ply as  storage  for  the  excess  blood 
that  is  sent  to  the  digestive  tract  in 
the  process  of  digestion.  But  this 
is  merely  a  hypothesis.  There  have 
been  cases  in  which  the  spleen  has 


Farmer  Disagrees  with  Dean  Price 

W.  E.  S.,  Diller,  Neb.:  Editor  Farmei^- 
I  have  read  in  your  issue  of  October  11 
the  article,  "Essentials  for  Right  Kind 
of  Co-operation,"  by  H.  C.  Price,  dean 
of  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture.  Now, 
I  am  an  Ohioan  by  birth,  but  not  a 
dean— a  farmer  by  practice  only.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  co-operative  farming. 

Dean  Price  thinks  birds  of  a  feather 
must  flock  together,  yet  he  would  di- 
vide the  flock.  First,  he  would  not 
countenance  organization  in  restraint  of 
trade.  He  simply  wants  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  economical  methods.  He 
does  not  want  agitators,  nor  does  he 
want  the  shifting  tenant  farmers,  who 
are  a  "detriment  to  our  agriculture;" 
nor  does  he  want  an  organization  of 
mixed  nationalities,  and  he  wants  it  to 
be  made  "stable"  (whatever  he  means). 
We  suppose  it  means  an  aristocracy. 

How  are  farmers  going  to  be  benefited 
if  only  land  owners  are  eligible?  Even 
Mr.  Price  quotes  from  a  Mr.  Powell 
showing  that  "Among  farmers  who,  un- 
der existing  conditions,  are  already  pros- 
perous, the  need  of  business  organization 
is  not  usually  felt."  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  organizations  that  are  prosperous, 
and  do  not  really  need  organization,  are 
the  ones  the  farmer  is  now  up  against? 
If  so,  why  cast  out  the  tenant  or  the 
foreign  born,  who  are  poor  when  they 
begin,  and  are  the  most  effectually 
fleeced  by  organized  greed?  Why  not  aid 
the  tenant  so  he  can  own  his  own  land, 
and  why  not  educate  the  foreigner  and 
help  him  by  taking  him  into  our  broth- 
erhood ? 

Better  make  laws  forbidding  excessive 
land  holding  and  so  divide  God's  green 
earth  that  as  many  as  possible  may  feel 
the  uplift.  Making  more  men  feel  this 
is  the  object  of  organization  or  co-opera- 
tion that  makes  a  man  his  brother's 
keeper. 

We  need  agitators,  and,  whether  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  not,  let  us  see  that 
a  lot  of  greedy  speculators  do  have  a 
little  restraint,  and  we,  the  actual  pro- 
ducers,   have   the  fruits   of   our  labor. 


Multiply  the  Poultry  Income 


The  income  from  the  hens  can  be 
materially  increased  by  careful 
breeding.  The  fowls  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture  are  a  part  of 
a  flock  that  gave  an  average  of  155 
eggs  per  hen  last  year.  This  flock 
has  been  built  up  by  carefully  se- 
lecting the  best  hens  each  year  and 
hatching  only  their  eggs.  The  aver- 
age hen  in  the  United  States  lays 


only  eighty  eggs  per  year,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  average  can't 
be  brought  up  much  higher  on  your 
farm. 

Watch  the  hens  and  use  the  trap 
nest  if  you  have  time.  Select  roos- 
ters from  other  flocks  that  have  big 
records  and  add  new  blood  every 
other  year.  Keep  track  of  the  num- 
ber of  hens  you  have  and  the  num- 


ber of  eggs  received;  otherwise  you 
will  never  be  able  to  increase  the 
record. 

To  increase  a  record  you  must 
first  know  what  the  old  record  is. 
Of  course,  feeding  helps,  but  that 
isn't  all.  You  must  improve  your 
flock  by  culling  out  all  the  poor 
ones  and  breeding  from  the  best 
ones.  JOHN  Y.  BEATY. 
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Deans  of  agriculture  never  produce  net 
ual  knowledge.  They  simply  draw  good 
pay,  and  the  greater  facts  about  agri- 
culture, are  found  out  by  the  sweat  of 
experienced  farmers,  tabulated  and  re- 
produced in  college.  Therefore,  co-oper- 
ation among  farmers  should  not  wear 
the  robe  of  righteous  dignity,  but  should 
get  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  pull  the  occupation  up 
to  the  point  of  respect  and  equality. 

Editor's  Note — Opinions  from  our 
readers  who  are  up  against  the  real 


problems  of  the  farmer  are  always 
welcome.  It  is  very  natural  for  one 
to  he  lopsided  in  his  opinions  unless 
there  is  opportunity  to  hear  hoth 
side*  of  a  question.  Deans  and  pro- 
fessors of  colleges  are  not  infallible 
any  more  than  editors  and  farmers. 
The  editor  of  this  paper  believes  in 
co-operation  among  farmers  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  more  of 
our  readers  on  this  subject. 


Fine  Poland-China  Herd  Boar 


Owned  by  Thomas  P.  Walker  &    Son    of    Alexandria,  Neb. 

Farming  Methods  Used  in  New  England 


(CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE'  SEVEN) 


hot  fire,  and  they  have  plenty  of  it. 
The  wood  is  cut  during  the  winter  from 
the  "woodlot"  on  the  hill,  hauled  down 
to  an  open  place  and  sawed  and  split 
there,  so  that  there  will  be  no  chips  or 
disorder  around  the  dooryard;  then  the 
woodshed  is  filled,  and  what  is  left  over 
is  piled  up  where  it  was  sawed  and  cov- 
ered with  a  roof  of  boards.  For  hot 
weather,  Aunt  Irma  has  a  three-burner 
blue-flame  kerosene  stove,  and  oven  with 
a  glass  door.  She  also  has  a  refrig- 
erator, a  fireless  cooker  and  a  kitchen 
cabinet. 

All  through  the  house  are  more  closets 
and  cupboards  and  shelves  than  one 
can  keep  track  of,  but  each  serving  its 
purpose.  The  piano,  Uncle  Eldrige's 
•'secretary"  and  comfortable,  easy  chairs 
make  the  sitting  room  attractive  and 
homelike,  while  the  big  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room  is  warm  and  friendly  and  allur- 
ing, especially  toward  meal  time.  Near 
the  windows  on  the  south  is  a  roomy 
lounge  and  pillows.  That  is  Uncle  El- 
drige's "corner,"  where  he  rests  and 
reads  between  work.  He  takes  a  Boston 
dally  paper,  a  story  paper,  a  farm  pa- 
per and  two  local  weekly  papers  and  the 
Vermonter.  Aunt  Irma  has  two  women's 
magazines.  They  also  exchange  maga- 
zines with  various  neighbors,  so  they  do 
not  lack  for  reading  matter,  and  they 
have  time  to  read  and  enjoy  it.  They 
have  a  telephone,  of  course,  and  daily 
rural  free  delivery. 

Home  Made  Beautiful  and  Pleasant 
Aunt  Irma  Is  fond  of  flowers  and  has 
them  on  all  sides,  and  they  grow  and 
bloom  luxuriantly  —  golden  glow  and 
peonies  along  the  fence  In  front  llko  a 
hedge,  lilies  and  dahlias  In  a  corner  by 
the  "plaza,"  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums, 
g'Tnnlums  and  asters  by  the.  back  door, 
where  sho  can  see  them  from  the  sink, 
or  from  the  back  pot  eh,  where  sho  doet 
her  washing,  with  the  billows  of  "WaVVe- 
lanil"  and  the  distant  mountains  on  be- 
yond, and  gay  popples  among  tin-  vege- 
tables and  currant  bushes.  There  are 
great  elms,  maples  and  butternuts  In  the 
yard)  and  thick,  soft  grass  of  a  "luscious 
greenness,"  as  Burroughs  says.  Af-roaa 
the  road,  In  front  of  I  he  house,  Is  the 
"flat,"  a  four-acre  field,  which  made  a 
pretty  picture,  covered  with  hay  cocks, 
as  It  was  over  one  .Sunday.  Later,  when 
the  grass  starts  again,  It  Is  like  a  vel- 
vety  park   lawn   In   spring.     All   urouu  l 


and  back  are  the  green-clad  hills,  and 
across  in  New  Hampshire  the  darker 
green  and  purple  foothills  of  the  White 
mountains,  while  between  flows  the 
lovely  Connecticut  river,  mirroring  the 
hills  and  the  sky  in  its  still  surface, 
or  dancing  and  sparkling  when  there  is 
a  breeze.  It  is  dammed  up  for  a  pulp 
mill  three  miles  below,  making  the 
water  above  very  placid,  and  fine  for 
boating  and  canoeing.  Nature  is  very 
beautiful  and  life  very  pleasant  in  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  that  dear,  older  part 
of  our  country,  even  if  they  don't  make 
money  as  fast  as  we  westerners  and  are 
El  ill  buried  deep  under  the  old  traditions 
and  ways  of  living. 

LILLIAN  S.  LOVET.AND. 


Intrinsic  Value  of  Manure 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE) 
only  eliminate  all  waste.  The  average 
western  farmer  wastes  what  would  make 
a  New  York  or  a  New  England  farmer 
rich,  and  one  of  the  principal  wastes  on 
western  farms  is  in  vegetable  matter,  for 
which  the  soil  is  hungry. 

A  wise  farmer  said  to  his  son  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  tip- 
farm:  "My  son,  raise  every  year  as  big 
a  crop  of  manure  as  you  can,  and  then 
the  other  crops  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." if  every  farmer  In  the  Missouri 
valley  would  act  upon  this  advice,  ami 
moHt  of  them  are  beginning  to  see  the 
necessity  of  It,  production  here  would  In- 
definitely Increase  and  prosperity  make 
Itself  evident  on  every  band. 


.M.KSDY  CATTLE 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invented,  tho  Jersey 
will  earn  back  the  amount  paiil 
for  her  quicker  than  oilier 
breeds  becnimo  her  product 
liruufs  n  higher  pric.o  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  tlin  home 
slio  is  uniurnnsscd'.  and  her 
low  00*1  of  keep  makcH  her 
most  desirable.  Wnto  cow  for  Jersey 
facts.  Nocli.-irflc. 

AMERICAN  JFR.1EY  CATTLE  CLUB 
124  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Balls  Of  ISWlOSSbla  agn  for  sale,  aired  by  Duke 
KaMKh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  numlier  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freahen  noon.  I  can  milt 
)ou  In   hoth  fjun I II  v  ami  price. 

H.   C,    Yot'Nti    Lincoln,  Nob. 


Easy  on  Man  and  Team 

Low  Down 


There  is  no  argument  as  to  the  value  of  the  Manure  Spreader, 
neither  as  to  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  nor  in  the  increase  in  yield, 
resulting  from  proper  spreading  of  fertilizer. 

The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  is— 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Spreader 

A  Steel  Frame,  Low  Down,  Close  Coupled,  Endless  Apron  Spreader,  of  the 
most  modern  construction,  greatest  convenience  and  lightest  draft. 

Easy  to  Load — The  top  of  the  Box  being  only  42  inches  high,  it  is  easy  and 
quickly  loaded,  without  that  back-breaking  lift. 

Runs  Easy  —  The  box  being  higher  in  front  than  in  rear,  the  apron  runs 
down  hill,  giving  lighter  draft — you  know  it's  easier  to  pull  a  load  down  hill 
than  up.    It  is  also  equipped  with  Roller  Bearings — reducing  friction. 

Wheels  Under  the  Load — Just  where  they  should  be  to  secure  the  lightest 
draft  —  most  convenience  in  turning  and  plenty  of  traction  power  on  the  rear 
wheels,  without  the  use  of  lugs. 

Clearance — The  Endless  Apron  has  18  inches  between  its  lowest  point  and 
the  ground — 6  inches  more  than  most  others. 

Steel  Frame,  Steel  Wheels,  Steel  Beater,  Chain  Drive 

No  other  Spreader  is  so  strong  and  well  built.  The  Apron  runs  on  three  sets 
of  steel  rollers,  safely  carries  5,000  pounds  without  sagging. 

Easy  to  Handle — One  Lever  operates  the  entire  machine  —  a  boy  can 
handle  it  as  well  as  a  man,  with  no  chance  of  breaking  the  machine.  Being  close 
coupled,  it  is  convenient  around  the  barnyard. 

We  also  build  the  MOLINE  SPREADER  which  is  of  the  same 
general  construction,  except  it  has  a  Return  Apron. 

^.'k.        Ask  your  Flying  Dutchman  Dealer  and  Write  Today  for  ^"fe 
our  Handsome  Spreader  Booklet  and  1914 
Flying  Dutchman  Almanac  FREE. 

Moiine  Plow  Co. 

Dept.  7  MOLINE,  ILL. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  growthy,  heavy  boned  spring-  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  V alley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  have  been  breeding  hogs 
for  25  years.  If  you  are  looking  for  big  hogs  with  quality,  write  us  for  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  THOS.  T.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


POLAND    CHINA  BOARS 

I  have  a  choice  lot  of  big  growthy  spring 
males  for  sale,  sired  by  Wayside  Jumbo  by 
Wade's  Jumno  and  Smooth  Wonder  by  Big  Won- 
der and  out  of  Expansion  King  Look  bred  sows. 
Trices   reasonable.    Fred    Wllle    Columbus,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

Spring  males  for  sale,  sired  by  Big  Sensation 
and  B.'s  Great  Hadley.  They  aro  tho  big.  tmoo'.li 
kind,  with  quality  and  bone.  Everything  guar- 
anteed.   J.  A.   SCHALDECKER.   Grafton,  Neb. 


HOHSKS  AM)  M1XKS 


America,   a   Country   of  Horse  Lovers. 

Americans  are  now  making  greater  Percheron  Im- 
provement than  Frenchmen.  Come  to  my  farm 
and  see  a  herd  of  breeding  1'erch- 
erons  with  more  bone;  rugged  draft- 
ler  patterns.  The  young  reg.  studs 
weanlings  to  4  vrs.  for  sale:  a  big 
bunch.  Buy  rftOM  A  FARMER, 
save  half  and  get  A  GOOD  ONE. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton  low* 


HOLSTRIN-FRIKSI.W 


Purebred  Registered 

Ijjf*  HOL  S  T  EIN 
P  CATTLE 

To  promote  general  prosperity  and  their 
own  IiiihIiichs,  hunker*  In  many  partH  of  the 
country  aro  buying  purebred  llnlstcliiM  hy 
the  carload  ami  Hi  lling  them  on  time  to  the 
fanners  of  the  community. 

Every  y«ir  It  becomes  clearer  thnt  with 
large  yield  cow.  the  cost  of  milk  anil  butter 
production  mm  be  brought  down  to  »  point 
thai   makes  dairying  profitable. 

A  herd  of  purebred  llnlrdclna  l«  an  In- 
vcalment  thnt  combine*  safety  with  large 
dividends. 

Komi  for  FTtKK  TlliiHt m t id  Dortcrl  |i- 

tlvc   Booklet  h. 

Holsteln-Frljslnn  Asso.,  K.  I.  Hough- 
ton.   Sec'y.     Box    I'D.    Braltlchoro,  Vt. 


HOLSTEINS 

To  reillire  our  stock,  we  offer  two  ruling  rcg- 
laterci]    holla,    five   choice    well    lllall.nl   heifer,  and 

Crona'dale  Stock  rami,  Benton vllle.  Wl". 


LONERGAN'S  TRIED  POLANDS 

Several  tried  herd  headers  for  sale.  Alio  a  lot 
of  extra  choice  spring  and  fall  male*.  Thev  are 
the  big.  smooth  kind,  with  quality  and  hone,  l'rlcea 
reasonable.     D.   ('.   LiON  KliCAN.   Florence,  Nch 


iu  koi  -ji:i:si:v  hogs 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Spring  boars  for  sole,  sired  by  Crimson  O, 
Crimson  Wonder  lot  It.  I'rllle  B..  Chatham's  Frldo 
Also  a  few  extra  choice  fall  boars.  I  will  |Hf< 
antco  to  please  you. 

C.   E.   CLAl'FF,  Centrnl  City.  Neb. 


PRIZE  WINNING  DUROCS. 

Choice  boars  for  salo,  sired  by  II.  A  0.'«  Won- 
der.   Blue    million    Model,    Chief   Select    2.1.  Mill 
en  w's  Wonder    Vnllev   King  and  ollo-m  PrlOM 

r  •  .    ..,..,1.1...       \VM.     MODKItOW,     Bonier.     N.  I. 

SCHWAB'S   DUROC- JERS1.YS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  full  beam  fur  sale. 
Kind  by  Buddy  K  till.  Wide  Awake.  Ijnl.l  Bond. 
W  I,.  II. 'h  I'eifeilliin  i 'renin  and  others  Also 
bled  sows.     Priced   wnrlli   the  nionei 

GEO.   W    SCHWAB,   clay  Center.  Neb 


KU/1  I.S  IHIUOCS 

Echo  Top  King,  Model  Wonder  ad.   I'ron.1  W.m 
der  Jr..   Crimson   Buy  anil    I'rlnoe,    bf    I'rince  of 
Colonel'*,  are  Hie  aires  of  my  spring  pigs  OMlO*. 
boors  for  sale  at   reasonable  prices 
 U   J     KC/EI,.   flarkaon,  Neh_  

ALFALFA  DUROCS 

Rprlng   boars  fur  sale,  sired   by   Model  nondn, 

•Jiieen's  Wonder,  I'neeila  Wonder  and  ijuccn'n 
Wonder  Aiam.  Thev  are  Hie  kind  Hint  win 
CoTrenpondi'llre   sol  lei  ted 

n    (I     SMITH    A    HON,    Kearney.  Nel. 


SCHULTZ'  DUROC- JKRSEYS 


Inn 
I. ..Hi 


thai    are  right, 
liala      |   am  prln- 
■  uari.nl.  them 
.T7.    Tut«n  Neb 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  MKveral  i-or.,1  norm  of  Kn  tin  ink  Skvliiih  .Inlintina  mid  i.f  Kin  if  SpkIu  l.ynna 
for  ual©     Thay  ore  from   K""d   A.    I:    <t    damn     Can   apnrn  n   few   K'.™l  femalea. 
DB.  B.  B.   DAVIS,   2f>0  Bee  nidi,  .   Omaha.  Wet, 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


HE  live  stock  markets  of  the 
country  were  in  the  dumps  last 
week.  Receipts  were  not  es- 
pecially heavy,'  but  it  seeme< 
as  if  buyers  had  of  a  sudden 
lost  their  appetites,  and  in  consequence 
all  the  markets  on  all  kinds  of  stock 
were  more  or  less  top-heavy,  with  the 
tendency  of  prices  downward  for  the 
want  of  good  buying  support. 

An  easing  off  in  cattle  values  would 
not  have  been  particularly  surprising,  as 
the  market  is  very  apt  to  show  more  or 
less  weakness  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
holidays  by  reason  of  so  many  Kosher 
buyers  being  absent.  When  receipts  were 
as  liberal  as  they  have  been  in  years 
gone  by  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  the 
market  to  show  a  sharp  break,  and  the 
country  was  generally  warned  before- 
hand to  ship  sparingly  during  the  Jewish 
holiday  season  This  year,  with  greatly 
reduced  supplies  of  fat  cattle  available, 
it  hardly  seemed  possible  that  the  holiday 
season  would  seriously  influence  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  explanation  for  the  break  of 
15@25c  or  more  reported  at  most  points 
must  have  been  due  to  some  other  cause, 
or  perhaps  a  combination  of  causes. 

Argentina  Scare  Unwarranted 

The  receipt  of  a  few  thousand  quarters 
of  Argentina  beef  at  New  York  was 
widely  advertised  and  was  used  as  a  club 
by  the  packers  to  pound  western  markets. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  receipt  of  beef 
was  really  a  very  small  matter,  amount- 
ing to  no  more  than  one  day's  receipts  of 
cattle  at  one  of  the  smaller  western  mar- 
kets, but  what  the  shipments  lacked  in 
volume  was  made  up  in  talk.  Packers' 
representatives  at  all  the  different  mar- 
kets became  of  a  sudden  very  bearish  in 
sentiment  and  began  predicting  lower 
prices  for  the  future,  which  possibly  had 
more  or  less  influence  in  weakening  the 
market.  As  showing  the  tendency  of 
packers'  talk  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
one  of  them  put  it  this  way:  "Ten  years 
ago  we  were  doing  a  big  business  in 
heavy  fat  steers  on  export  account,  buy- 
ing them  by  trainloads  for  the  Liverpool 
and  London  markets,  and  now  what  has 
become  of  our  export  trade?  "Why,  South 
America  has  taken  it  all  away  from.  us. 
We  are  exporting  a  meager  quantity  of 
dressed  beef  and  Argentina  is  coming 
into  our  own  market  to  fight  us  here. 
Having  outsold  us  abroad  and  still  pos- 
sessing surplus  product  enough  to  ship 
to  this  country,  the  situation  does  not 
look  bright  for  continued  eastern  demand 
for  medium  and  plain  cattle  from  the 
west."  This  line  of  conversation  on  the 
part  of  packers'  representatives,  liberally 
dispensed  at  western  markets,  undoubt- 
edly had  not  little  influence  on  prices, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  quite  a 
good  many  operators  on  the  market  were 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  argument  as 
sound.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cattlemen  still  refuse  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  future  of  the  cattle  mar- 
ket can  be  otherwise  than  satisfactory 
to  the  selling  interests.  To  be  satisfac- 
tory it  must  be  at  least  steady  with  the 
average  of  the  last  thirty  days  or  more. 
The  bulls,  while  admitting  that  bearish 
influences  may  be  able  to  scare  sellers 
for  the  time  being  with  the  cry  of  'Ar- 
gentina. Argentina,"  think  producers  will 
soon  come  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
old  cry  of  "Wolf,  wolf"  in  a  new  guise 
and  refuse  to  be  frightened. 

Rumors  are  floating  about  the  various 
markets  that  country  banks  are  not 
quite  so  liberal  in  making  loans  on  cat- 
tle paper  as  they  were  earlier  in  the 
season,  the  tendency  being  toward  a 
more  conservative  policy.  Any  action 
along  this  line  would  naturally  cause 
would-be  feeders  to  buy  somewhat  less 
freely  and  might  to  a  certain  extent 
influence  the  market. 

It  is  more  than  likely  the  sentiment 
regarding  the  future  of  the  cattle  market 
will  be  fixed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  events  of  the  coming  week  or  ten 
days.  Should  the  market  continue  in  the 
dumps  the  ranks  of  the  bears  undoubt- 
edly will  receive  many  recruits,  but  if 
values  spring  back  again  to  where  they 


were  the  first  week  of  the  month  they 
will  be  more  confident  than  ever  before. 

Scarcity  of  Good  Hogs 

Hogs  have  been  in  moderate  receipt  at 
practically  all  market  points,  showing 
last  week  a  sharp  reduction  as  compared 
with  the  previous  week.  Figures,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  hog  receipts  at  the 
present  time,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
as  the  quality  of  the  hogs  coming  for- 
ward at  the  present  time  is  so  poor 
being  made  up  of  such  a  large  percentage 
of  pigs,  that  the  receipts  when  reduced 
to  pounds  of  pork  are  really  very  much 
smaller  than  they  appear  to  be  on  paper. 
From  all  points  come  complaints  of  scar- 
city of  good  heavy  hogs  and  a  big  sur- 
plus of  light  and  trashy  pigs.  While  the 
packers  have  administered  some  hard 
blows  to  the  market,  the  decline  on  heavy 
hogs  has  really  been  less  than  the  trade 
had  anticipated.  The  packers  them- 
selves admit  that  the  market  has  not, 
up  to  the  present  time,  broken  as  rap- 
idly as  they  had  expected.  On  the  other 
hand  the  large  supply  of  pigs  has  made 
it  an  easy  matter  to  break  values  on  the 
lighter  weights  and  they  have  been  mov- 
ing downward  at  quite  a  rapid  pace. 
Just  how  much  lower  the  market  will  go 
no  one  can  say,  but  if  the  packers  have 
their  way  there  undoubtedly  will  be  still 
further  reductions  in  values. 

In  spite  of  the  steady  downward  move- 
ment in  hog  values  there  are  the  very 
best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  prices 
in  the  future  must  he  high.  As  noted 
last  week  in  these  columns  thousands  of 
pigs  are  coming  to  market  to  escape 
cholera  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  be  held  in.  the  country  and  not 
appear  at  the  markets  until  after  the 
new  year.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  Chi- 
iago  to  receive  5,000  to  7,000  pigs  in  a 
day  and  all  the  other  markets  are  re- 
ceiving supplies  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. No  one  attempts  for  a  minute 
to  deny  that  this  means  a  decided  scar- 
city in  hog  supplies  the  coming  spring. 
As  stated  a  week  ago,  no  one  with 
healthy  hogs  need  worry  over  the  pres- 
ent break  in  hog  values. 

Feeder  Lambs  Lower 

At  this  season  of  the  year  feeder  lambs 
occupy  the  chief  position  in  the  minds  of 
traders  and  they  showed  more  or  less 
of  a  downward  movement  so  far  as 
values  were  concerned  last  week.  The 
country  did  not  appear  to  take  hold  with 
quite  so  much  freedom  as  usual,  and 
the  result  was  a  somewhat  lower  range 
of  prices  at  most  points.  Still  the  mar- 
ket was  in  fair  condition.  Fat  lambs 
also  had  a  lower  tendency,  but  at  most 
points  there  were  not  enough  old  sheep 
to  cut  very  much  figure  in  the  trade. 

Buyers  have  been  talking  all  the  sea- 
son about  lower  feeder  prices  for  feeder 
lambs,  and  the  weaker  tendency  natur- 
ally encouraged  them  to  hold  off  filling 
orders,  which  only  added  to  the  weakness 
already  in  evidence.  Sentiment  as  to  the 
future  of  the  market  is  about  equally  di- 
vided, some  contending  that  still  lower 
prices  will  be  realized  before  the  close 
of  the  range  Shipping  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  many  believe  that 
when  buyers  who  have  been  holding 
back  come  to  fill  their  orders  the  de- 
mand will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
market  even  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  whole  situation  seems  to  be  a  sim- 
ple case  of  supply  and  demand  and,  as 
both  are  rather  uncertain  quantities  at 
present  writing,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
form  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  what  the 
next  few  weeks  will  bring  forth. 


Use  and  Care  of  Files 

The  choice  of  a  file  for  any  particular 
piece  of  work  will  be  determined  by  the 
form  of  surface  to  be  worked,  the 
amount  of  material  to  be  removed,  the 
nature  of  the  material  and  the  finish  to 
be  left  on  the  surface. 

From  the  twenty  different  standard 
forms  and  cross  sections  in  which  files 
are  manufactured  the  user  must  choose 
the  proper  form  of  file  to  best  fit  the 
work  in  hand.  Next  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial to  be  removed  will  determine  the 


size  and  coarseness  of  the  file,  the  size 
being  the  length  in  inches  of  the  file 
body  without  the  tang,  and  the  coarse- 
ness depending  upon  the  six  grades  of 
cuts— rough,  coarse,  bastard,  second-cut, 
smooth  and  dead-smooth.  The  bastard 
and  second-cut  are  the  grades  most  used 
for  general  work,  and  the  smooth  or 
dead-smooth  for  smooth  finish  work.  All 
of  these  forms  may  be  had  as  either 
single  or  double  cut,  in  any  grade  of 
cut,  excepting  that  the  rough  cut  is 
usually  single  and  the  dead-smooth 
double  cut.  The  double-cut  file  will  bite 
more  freely  and  leave  a  more  broken 
surface  than  a  single-cut  file  of  the 
same  size. 

The  nature  of  the  material  worked  de- 
termines in  a  large  measure  the  "life" 
of  the  file.  A  new  file  should  never 
used  on  very  hard  material,  such  as 
scale  of  castings  and  forgings,  or  on 
hardened  steel;  nor  should  it  be  used  on 
soft,  tough  metals,  or  on  thin  edges, 
where  It  bites  too  freely.  Files  should 
not  be  thrown  into  drawers  together  with 
other  tools.  They  should  be  kept  clean 
by  brushing,  and  should  never  be  placed 
where  they  will  rust,  as  that  will  ruin 
any  file. 

A.  CAMMACK, 


International  Live  Stock  Show 

The  entries  for  the  International  Live 
Stock  Show  to  be  held  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  November  29  to 
December  6,  close  on  November  1.  Sec- 
retary B.  H.  Heide  urges  all  who  expect 
to  enter  animals  to  do  so  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  as  promptness  on  the 
part  of  exhibitors  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  officers. 


Breeders'  Notes 


Seward,  Neb.,  last  week  and  spent  a  few 
hours  looking  over  their  splendid  line  of 
horses.  Few  firms  in  the  west  have  made 
more  rapid  strides  in  the  last  few  years 
than  has  this  one.  They  have  accom- 
plished this  by  handling  the  right  kind  of 
horses  and  by  giving  their  customers  the 
right  kind  of  treatment.  The  senior  mem- 
ber of  this  firm  is  a  native  of  France, 
and  this  gives  him  a  distinct  advantage 
in  making  his  purchases  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  He  does  not  aim  to 
purchase  an  animal  that  is  not  absolutely 
clean  and  sound.  They  have  about  thirty 
head  of  stallions  and  mares  on  hand  at 
this  time  that  are  the  best  evidence  of 
this  fact.  They  are  the  big,  heavy-boned, 
drafty  kind,  with  plenty  of  action.  They 
are  largely  Percheron,  but  they  also  have 
some  mighty  classy  Belgians  and  Shires. 
Prospective  buyers  will  do  well  to  look 
their  horses  over  before  buying.  Write 
them  for  further  particulars,  mentioning 
this  paper. 


Kuzel's  Duroc  Males 

U.  J.  Kuzel  of  Clarkson,  Neb.,  Is  offer- 
ing a  number  of  very  choice  Duroc-Jersey 
males  for  sale  at  this  time.  These  boars 
are  sired  by  King  Echo  Cop,  Model 
Wonder  3d,  Proud  Wonder  Junior, 
Crimson  Boy  and  Prince  by  Prince  of 
Colonel's.  These  boars  are  big,  smooth, 
growthy  fellows  and  among  them  are 
a  number  that  are  good  enough  to  go 
into  any  first-class  herd.  Their  breeding 
is  absolutely  of  the  best,  and  you  can 
rest  assured  that  anything  you  buy  from 
Mr.  Kuzel  will  be  just  as  represented. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  male, 
you  had  better  get  busy  and  write  him 
before  the  good  ones  are  gone.  Kindly 
mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


Immune  Duroc  Boars 

One  of  the  best  offerings  of  Duroc- 
Jersey  boars  to  be  offered  in  Nebraska 
this  fall  is  that  of  Robert  Leisy  at  Wis- 
ner,  Neb.,  on  November  7.  Mr  Leisy  has 
the  reputation  of  raising  the  big  kind, 
and  the  offering  of  big,  smooth,  heavy- 
boned  fellows  he  is  putting  up  at  this 
time  certainly  gives  him  the  right  to 
claim  that  distinction.  These  boars  have 
not  been  overcrowded  and  are  in  just  good 
breeding  condition.  They  were  all  far- 
rowed in  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
the  early  part  of  March.  Every  one  of 
these  boars  is  immune— a  fact  that  should 
be  worth  a  great  deal  to  prospective  buy- 
ers. There  is  not  an  undesirable  boar  in 
the  entire  offering  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  herd-heading  character.  As  far  as 
their  blood  lines  are  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  better.  They  represent  such  boars 
as  Model  Boy,  R.  L.'s  Model,  Sioux  Chief, 
Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Golden  Model  4th, 
Golden  Model  15th,  Prince  Muncie  Colonel 
and  others.  Parties  who  are  looking  for 
a  boar  that  will  go  out  and  do  heavy 
service  can  make  no  mistake  in  attend- 
ing this  sale.  If  you  cannot  attend  send 
your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall,  who  will  rep- 
resent this  paper,  and  they  will  be  care- 
fully looked  after.  Write  for  catalogue 
at  once,  mentioning  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer 


Rouselle  &  Son's  Horses 

We  called  on  James  Rouselle  &  Son  at 


Schultz*  Duroc  Boars 

George  W.  Schultz  of  Yutan,  Neb.,  is 
offering  some  mighty  choice  spring  boars 
for  sale  at  this  time.  These  boars  carry 
the  very  top  blood  of  the  breed  They 
have  plenty  of  size  and  stretch,  are  a 
good,  heavy-boned  lot.  and  Mr.  Schultz 
is  pricing  them  worth  the  money.  He  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  description  on  request, 
and  you  can  rest  assured  they  will  be 
just  as  represented.  Write  him  for 
further  particulars,  mentioning  this  paper. 


Sale  Dates 


Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

October  30— J.  J.   Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
November    7— Robert    Leisy,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Tim  Neuhofel  &  Son,  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb. 

November  12— A.  E.  Rich,  Creighton, 
Neb. 

Shorthorn  Cattle 

December  16  and  17— C.  A.  Saunders, 
Manilla,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Hereford  Cattle 

April  15  and  16,  1914 — Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

February  3-4— H.  C.  Glissman,  Station 
B,  Omaha,  Neb.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April  1  and  2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

March  18,  1911— Roy  Fisher,  Winside, 
Neb. 


Duroc-Jersey  Boars 

AT 

AUCTION 

At  Wisner,  Neb.,  Oct.  7,  1913 

33  HEAD    They  Are  All  |mmme     33  HEAD 

They  are  big,  smooth,  growthy  fellows,  with  plenty  of  bone. 
There  is  not  a  single  tail  ender  in  the  entire  offering,  and  among 
them  are  a  number  of  high  class,  herd  heading  character.  Their 
breeding  is  the  very  best,  representing  such  sires  as  Model  Boy, 
R.  L.'s  Model,  Dusty  Crimson,  Model  Young,  Critic  B,  Sioux  Chief, 
Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Golden  Model  4th,  Golden  Model  15th  and 
others.    For  catalogue  write 

ROBERT  LEISY,  Wisner,  Neb. 


Auct. — N.  G.  KRASHEL. 
Fieldman — G.  E.  HALL. 


98  cents 


5  YE 
GUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  ud  introduce  oar  catalog© 
of  Elgin  WatcheB  we  will  send  this  elegant  Railroad  watch  by  mall  postpaid 
for  ONLY  98  CENTS.  Gentlemen's  6iw,  fall  nickel  silver  plated 
ease,  locomotive  on  dial,  lever  escapement,  stem  wind  and  item  set.  a  perfect 
timekeeper  and  folly  guaranteed  for  5  years.  Send  tnla  advertisement  to  as 
with  98  CENTS  and  w*tch  will  be  Bent  by  return  mail  poet  paid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     Send  98o  today*  Addresa 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


4  NOV  1913 
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Five  Cents  the  Copy 
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ember  1,  1913 


Number  673 


Bargain  Day 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  or 
renew  your  subscription  to  the 

Twentieth 

Century  Farmer 

Subscription  Price  $1.50  per  year 

Pay  your  subscription  now  for  the 
whole  of  next  year  and  we  will  give 
you  the  balance  of  this  year  free. 

$1.00 

pays  your  subscription  to 
January  1,  1915. 

This  bargain  day  offer  closes  Dec,  1 . 

Send  us  your  subscription  at  once  and 
get  the  full  benefit  of  our  free  offer 

Do  it  now — today 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Suburban  Poultry 

"Never  count  your  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched." 

"Of  course!"  sneered  Mr.  Cross- 
lots.  "You're  another  of  those  peo- 
ple who  want  to  take  the  chief  pleas- 
ure out  of  the  poultry  business." 

Certified  Cows 

The  city  cousin,  on  a  short  visit 
to  her  country  cousin,  was  watching 
the  latter  as  she  commenced  to  do 
the  evening  milking. 

"Oh,  I  say,  isn't  it  all  so  very  in- 
teresting! And  from  which  of  the 
cows,  Lucy,  do  you  take  the  certified 
milk?" 

Boarding  House  Repartee 
He  was  one  of  those  fresh  young 
fellows,  given  to  the  use  of  bromi- 
disms  and  stale  slang.  At  the  break- 
fast table,  desiring  the  milk,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Chase  the  cow  down  this 
way,  please." 

"Here,  Jane,"  said  the  landlady, 
"take  the  cow  down  to  where  the 
calf  is  bawling." 

Taken  Literally 

One  morning,  while  Mrs.  Cobb 
was  at  her  summer  home  in  the 
country,  she  decided  to  go  up  to 
town  and  spend  the  day  with  a 
friend.  Her  grocer  had  not  called 
by  the  time  she  was  ready  to  leave, 
so  she  wrote  on  a  card — "All  out; 
don't  leave  anything" — and  tacked 
it  on  the  door.  Upon  her  return  at 
night,  she  found  the  house  had  been 
ransacked  and  nearly  everything  of 
any  value  had  been  taken.  On  the 
card  which  she  had  left  on  the  door 
these  words  had  been  added: 
"Thanks;  we  haven't  left  much. — 
Lippincott's. 

Forgetful 

Dinah  was  a  product  of  New  Or- 
leans, a  big,  plump,  "yaller  gal," 
who  could  cook  the  finest  dinners 
for  miles  around.  One  day  a  new 
butler  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
Dinah's  mistress  noticed  that  she 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  man. 
At  last  her  mistress  could  stand  her 
curiosity  no  longer  and  asked: 

"Dinah,  do  you  know  that  new 
man?" 

Dinah  took  another  long  and 
scrutinizing  look  and  then  slowly 
and  reminiscently  replied: 

"Well,  I  dunno,  Miss  Alice,  but  I 
think  he  was  mah  fust  husband!" — 
Everybody's. 

Not  Needed 

It  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  night 
In  a  little  corner  of  Ireland.  The 
gentle  zephyrs  played  musically 
amid  the  delicate  fronds  of  the  tur- 
nip tops  and  wafted  from  far  dis- 
tant fields  the  subtle  perfume  of  the 
luscious  onion  and  the  fragrance  of 
decaying  cabbages. 

"Betsy,"  he  whispered,  as  they 
sat  together  on  the  fence  surround- 
ing Mrs.  Planlgan's  pig-styo.  "  'ow 
beautiful  you  be!  Jes'  think  of  it, 
Betsy!  When  us  be  married  we  will 
have  a  pig  of  our  own!  Think  of 
that,  Betsy!" 

"Dan,"  she  whispered,  a  note  of 
resentment  in  her  voice,  "what  do  I 
care  for  pigs?  I  shan't  want  no  pig 
when  I've  got  you!" 
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Good  Roads  Are  Important 


"1IIKRK  lias  been  a  general  awakening  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  importance  of  good  roads.  The  ugitatlon 
in  connection  with  the  Lincoln  coast-to-coast  highway, 
Hie  good  roads  days  in  \v 1 1  f < ■  1 1  Missouri.  N'ebr.-uka  and 
some  of  the  other  western  stateH  have  Indulged — all  these  things 
point  to  the  fact  that  we  have  at  last  come  to  realize  that  good 
roads  moan  money  in  our  pockets. 

Next  week,  among  many  other  good  things  which  tho  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  will  bring  you,  will  be  nn  article  written 
by  a  man  from  Missouri — a  state  that  lends  others  In  Its  Interest 
In  this  subject — telling,  In  I  concise  and  clear  manner,  exactly 
what  good  roads  mean  to  the  farmer  and  how  to  make  them  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  labor. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Only  a  Mother 

A  lady  who  belonged  to  a  num- 
ber of  societies  and  organizations 
often  left  her  little  boy  with  his 
grandmother.  He  was  lonely  with- 
out his  mother,  and  one  day  as  she 
was  about  to  leave  him  he  ex- 
claimed: "Oh,  don't  go!  Don't  be 
a  clubber  any  more;  just  be  a 
mamma." — The  Delineator. 

She  Knew 

Teacher — Have  you  looked  up 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "imbibes," 
Fanny? 

Fanny — Yes,  ma'am. 

Teacher  —  Well,  what  does  it 
mean? 

Fanny — To  take  in. 

Teacher — Yes.  Now  give  a  sen- 
tence using  the  word. 

Fanny — My  aunt  imbibes  board- 
ers. 

Wrong  Pronoun 

The  nurse  on  duty  in  a  hospital' 
was  giving  the  little  ones  their  last 
meal  for  the  day.  All  save  one 
were  patiently  awaiting  their  turn 
to  be  served;  the  one  in  question 
being  a  rosy-cheeked  convalescent 
who  was  lustily  calling'  for  her  por- 
tion. The  nurse  was  an  English 
girl  who  had  not  yet  become  quite 
sure  of  her  aspirates. 

"Haren't  you  a.  little  himpatient, 
Florence?"  inquired  the  nurse,  with 
just  a  tone  of  correction  in  her 
voice. 

"No,  I'm  not!"  returned  Florence, 
promptly.   "I'm  a  little  her  patient." 

Taken  Literally 

Little  Dave  was  detected  by  his 
father  in  the  act  of  stealing  from 
one  of  his  little  playmates. 

The  father,  not  believing  in  cor- 
poral punishment,  concluded  to  try 
a,  moral  lecture. 

After  pointing  out  the  wrong  of 
such  an  act,  he  said: 

"Always  bear  in  mind,  my  boy. 
that  these  temptations  can  be  re- 
sisted if  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
them." 

Dave's  lips  trembled  as  he  re- 
plied: 

"But,  father,  what  can  I  do?  I 
ain't  got  a  deaf  ear." — Lippincott's. 

Artful  Tommy 

Tommy  was  for  the  time  being 
lost.  For  an  hour  his  mother  had 
seen  nothing  of  him,  had  heard 
nothing  of  him,  and  this  was  un- 
usual, so  unusual  that  Tommy's 
mamma  became  anxious. 

She  questioned  Tommy's  sister 
lOlslo,  but  Elsie  only  shook  her  curls. 
She  knew  nothing:  she  hadn't  seen 
Tommy  for  an  hour.  Then  Toninn  V, 
mamma  rnng  for  tho  cook,  and  the 
cook  came  in  looking  hot  nnd  un- 
comfortable. "Oh,  mum  —  mum!" 
she  began,  wildly. 

"Gracious,  cook!  What  him  hap 
pened?"  shrieked  Tommy's  mamma, 
as  she  flopped  Into  a  chair.  "My 
boy!  My  sweet  chenib!  Tel]  me 
the  worst  I " 

And  the  cook  told  her:  "Please, 
mum,  Tommy's  locked  himself  In 
I  ho  larder  with  the  mlliee  pies,  ami 
— and  he  ssvh  he's  going  on  eating 
till  he*H  too  ill  to  be  whipped." 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,   for  $1.00 
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How  to  Use  the  Manure  Most  Profitably 

Article  II— Some  of  the  Natural  Laws  with  Which  the  User  of  Manure  Must  Co-operate 


ROM  time  immemorial  it  has  been 

F almost  the  universal    custom  to 
spread  manure  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  then  to  plow  it 
under.     Generation  after  genera- 
tion of  farmers  have  followed  the 
custom  without  seriously  think- 
ing whether  this  method  was  the  best  method 
to  be  employed.    The  human  mind  is  naturally 
conservative.     Humans  are  controlled  more  or 
less  by  custom  and  habit,  which  they  accept 
and  adopt  unthinkingly  on  the  assumption  that 
whatever  is,  is  right,  and  that  what  always  has 
been  done  is  supported  by  some  good  reason, 
and  therefore  should  be  continued  to  be  done. 
Study  of  Natural  Conditions  Necessary 
Every  farmer  should  know  for  himself  pre- 
cisely why  he  does  what  he  does.    In  this  mat- 
ter of  manure,  if  the  farmer  regu- 


in  this  way,  dots  it  become  as  rapidly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil  as  it  would  if  it  were  used 
in  some  other  way?  The  farmer  has  to  think 
only  for  a  moment  to  be  able  to  answer  this 
question  for  himself.  The  manure  that  is 
plowed  under,  as  the  furrow  slice  begins  to 
turn,  naturally  drops  into  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  not  evenly  over  the  entire  bottom,  but 
in  more  or  less  of  a  ridge,  and  is  covered  by 
the  soil  and  the  air  is  excluded.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  that  the  manure 
should  disintegrate  and  decompose  as  rapidly 
as  if  it  had  free  access  to  the  air.  The  disin- 
tegration and  decay  of  the  manure,  which'  are 
preliminary  prerequisites  to  its  thorough  in- 
corporation with  the  soil,  are  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  bacteria,  and  these 
bacteria    cannot    work    successfully    in  any 


larly  year  after  year  plows  manure 
under,  he  should  not  do  so  unthink- 
ingly, but  should  know  why  he  does 
it,  and  then  try  to  learn  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  such  a 
method  is  the  best  method  to  be 
employed.  Every  act  should  have 
some  definite  objective  in  order  to 
be  effective  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. In  all  his  work  the  farmer 
should  seek  to  learn  precisely  why 
he  does  anything  that  he  does.  The 
rifle  man  must  have  a  definite  ob- 
ject at  which  to  shoot,  and  then 
must  use  the  requisite  skill  to  hit 
the  object,  or  his  shooting  will  be 
haphazard  and  ineffective.  The 
same  principle  holds  true  with  all 
farm  work.  The  farmer  should 
know  precisely  why  he  does  what  he 
does,  precisely  what  object  he  hopes 
to  attain,  and  then  should  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  do- 
sired  end. 

Why  I'se  Manure  at  All? 

The  ordinary  farmer,  when  asked  this  ques- 
tion, would  reply  that  he  uses  manure  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  fertility  to  the  soil. 
As  has  already  been  shown  in  a  previous  ar- 
ticle, this  use  of  manure  is  the  least  important 
of  all  itB  uses.  He  use,8  manure  principally  bo 
that  it  may  become  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  add  a  necessary  vegetable  con- 
tent to  the  soil,  and  so  enable  the  soil  to  take 
and  to  retain  more  natural  rainfall,  and  for 
the  additional  purpose  of  multiplying  the  num- 
ber and  increasing  the  activity  of  soil  bacteria 
which  are  Indispensable  to  the  profitable 
growth  of  farm  crops. 

The  Vital  Question 

The  vital  question  for  every  farmer  to  an- 
swer for  himself  Is  this:  Does  manure,  when 
plowed  under  on  ordinary  soil,  answer  best  I  he 
purposer,  for  which  It  Is  Intended?    When  used 


Large  Crop  Yield 


ONTRASTS  in  different  methods  of  farming  stand 
out  more  clearly  during  a  drouth  season,  when 
weather  conditions  are   adverse.      Since  harvest 
time  we  have  heard  many  expressions  of  surprise, 
not  at  the  shortage  of  crops,  but  the  large  yield  in  sections 
where  drouth  prevailed. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  reports  within  its  territory  on  crop  yields  that  in- 
dicate they  are  above  the  general  average.  It  would  like 
also  to  have  a  statement  of  the  methods  of  growing  these 
crops,  enough  in  detail  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  how 
to  meet  similar  conditions.  Large  crop  yields  are  interest- 
ing information  to  all  land  owners  and  crop  raisers,  espe- 
cially when  some  definite  plan  or  system  has  been  followed 
in  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  or  the  cultivation  of  crops 
These  reports  will  be  published  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  grower. 


position  from  which  air  is  excluded.  More 
than  this;  a  certain  amount  of  water  is 
necessary  in  order  to  hasten  this  decom- 
position. When  manure  is  plowed  under, 
it  must  draw  this  moisture  Trom  the  surround- 
ing soil,  where  It  will  most  assuredly  be  needed 
by  growing  plants. 

If  the  manure  were  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  Boll  In  U  fine  ;i  condition  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  were  partly  cultivated  In  with 
either  a  disk  or  a  harrow,  the  objections  UIg«d 
aKainBt  the  method  of  plowing  under  manure 
would  be  fully  met.  The  cultivation  Witb  either 
disk  or  harrow,  besides  partly  covering  the  ma- 
nure, would  give  the  additional  MnentM, 
which  is  a  quality  mueh  to  be  desired,  because 
such  a  condition  haptens  the  ftnnl  reduction  of 
the  manure  to  Its  original  elements. 

Ab  the  process  of  decay  at  or  nenr  the  sur- 


face of  the  soil  proceeds,  the  part  of  the  ma- 
nure that  furnishes  fertility  to  the  soil  is 
washed  into  the  soil  by  the  rainfall.  This  is 
another  advantage  of  the  use  of  manure  as  a 
top  dressing.  In  addition,  manure  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil  protects  that  surface  from 
the  action  of  the  wind  and  tends  to  prevent  un- 
necessary evaporation  from  the  .soil.  It  also 
serves  to  help  catch  and  retain  the  moisture 
precipitated,  whether  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow. 

Theory  Sustained  by  Experiment 
Several  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country 
have  made  prolonged  experiments  extending 
over  a  series  of  years  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  methods  mentioned  is  to  be  preferred. 
Many  farmers  have  also  made  the  same  experi- 
ments and  have  carefully    noted    the  results. 

The  uniform  experience  of  all  who 
have  seriously  tested  the  matter  out 
is  that  the  soil  gets  much  more  ben- 
efit, and  gets  it  much  more  rapidly, 
when  the  second  method  is  em- 
ployed than  when  the  manure  is 
plowed  under  ^according  to  the  first 
method.  The  uniform  experience  of 
all  who  have  tried  the  matter  out  is 
that  it  is  much  better  to  apply  the 
manure  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  partly  to  cultivate  it  in  with  a 
disk  or  a  harrow  than  it  is  to  plow 
it  under.  Farmers  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  employ  the  old 
method  of  plowing  under  manure 
mlay  be  fully  convinced  that  much 
greater  returns  may  be  expected 
from  the  method  here  set  forth. 
Another  I.esMin  from  H||MfleilC6 
It  has  been  practically  demon- 
strated by  experiments  that  much 
larger  returns  may  bo  derived  from 
spreading  fresh  stable  manure  as  a 
top  dressing  than  can  be  derived 
from  such  manure  after  the  process 
of  disintegration  and  decay  has  been  completed. 
Fresh  stable  manure  produces  better  and  larger 
results  than  stable  manure  that  has  been  lotted 
before  beillK  applied  to  the  soil.  it  Is  easy  to 
see  why  this  should  be  so.  The  hoII  needs  bac- 
teria and  bacterial  activity.  In  the  rase  of 
rotted  manure  the  bacteria  have  done  their 
work,  and  the  process  that  should  have  been 
carried  out  In  the  soil  Itself  bus  been  completed 
In  I  he,  open  air.  nnd  tho  hoII  has  derived  no 
benefit  from  It. 

ftltt  °f  Dnrn-T,ot  Manure  Different 

Darn-lot  manure  1  composed  In  lnrgp  part 
of  waste  rotiKhnKe,  strnw  or  other  material 
which  Hvo  Htork  have  not  consumed.  It  Ik 
nccesHiiry  that  IIiIh  material  be  parth  decom- 
posed before  liehiK  applied  to  Hie  soil,  If  ll 
wcro  applied  to  the  soil  before  decomposition 
C-oNTINirn  ON   VMIK  TWKTfTV-ONH) 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915.  for  $1.00 


Lessons  Taught  by  the  Drouth  Season 


Kansas  is  First  and  Nebraska  Second  in  the  Production  of  Winter  Wheat 


T  IS  the  part  of  wisdom 
always  to  he  as  fully 
prepared  as  possible 
for  the  worst  that  may 
occur.  Then,  if  any- 
thing more  favorable 
than  the  worst  hap- 
pens, the  results  will  be  just  so 
much  more  beneficial. 

The  past  season  has  broken  the 
record  for  prolonged  drouth  and 
prolonged  heat  throughout  the 
southern  edge  of  the  entire  corn 
belt.  The  result  has  been  a  loss 
that  can  be  reckoned  only  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of 
the  stricken  area.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  was  this  loss  neces- 
sary? Might  it  not  have  been  pre- 
vented, at  least  in  some  measure? 

There  are  certain  conditions  in 
farming  that  are  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  the  farmer.  There 
are  certain  other  conditions  over 
which  he  has  no  control  whatever, 
but  against  which  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  guard  himself.  There  are 
other  conditions  against  which  he 
is  absolutely  helpless.  He  can  con- 
trol the  condition  of  the  soil;  he 
can  take  such  measures  beforehand 
as  will  protect  him  from  drouth, 
but  excessive  heat  is  beyond  his  con- 
trol and  against  it  he  has  no  protec- 
tion. It  is  with  reference  to  the 
second  condition  that  the  writer 
now  has  certain  suggestions  to  offer. 

Here  is  an  indisputable  fact:  During  the  late  fail,  winter  and  spring 
preceding  the  drouth  season  throughout  the  entire  drouth-stricken  area 
there  was  sufficient  precipitation  to  have  protected  and  matured  any 
crop,  had  it  been  conserved  and  stored  in  the  subsoil  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  run  to  waste. 

First  Lesson — Conserve  the  Rainfall 

Many  a  farmer  will  ask,  Is  it  possible  to  conserve  the  rainfall?  If 
so,  how  may  it  be  done?  By  stirring  the  surface  soil  the  little  air  spaces 
in  the  soil  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied  and  enlarged  so  as  to  take  and 
retain  moisture  to  the  point  of  saturation.  The  deeper  the  surface  soil 
is  stirred,  the  greater  will  be  its  capacity  for  taking  and  retaining  moist- 
ure. Soil  that  is  stirred  to  a  depth  of  fouirteen  inches  will  take  and  hold 
fourteen  times  as  much  water  as  soil  that  is  stirred  to  a  depth  of  only 
one  inch.  Obviously,  then,  as  a  protection  against  possible  drouth,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  farmer  in  the  fall  to  plow  as  deeply  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  stirred  soil,  by  means  of  its  enlarged  and  multiplied  little  air 
spaces,  may  absorb  the  rainfall  and  hold  it  until  such  time  as  it  can 
soak  down  into  the  subsoil.  When  soil  is  handled  in  this  way,  only  the 
minimum  amount  of  water  will  run  off  and  be.  lost. 

Water  is  the  one  indispensable  requisite  to  production  in  ordinary 
soils.  It  is  the  only  medium  by  means  of  which  plants  are  enabled  to 
take  their  soili  food. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  drouth-stricken  area  had  handled  their  soil  in 
the  manner  here  described,  they  would  have  stored  in  the  subsoil  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  have  carried  them  through  the  excessive  drouth  of  the 
last  season. 

Water   in   Subsoil   Safe   from  Loss 

When  water  has  been  stored  in  the  subsoil  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
being  lost.  It  cannot  evaporate;  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  sun  and  wind. 
It  can  be  taken  from  the  soil  only  by  being  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
growing  vegetation.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  the 
surface  soil  shall  be  properly  handled.    If  an  earth  mulch  three  or  four 


Corn  Was  the  Crop  Most  Seri- 
ously Affected  by  Drouth 


inches  deep  is  kept  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  cultivation,  it  will 
prevent  the  forming  of  deep  cracks  in  the  soil,  and  water  in  the  subscll 
can  be  lost  by  evaporation  only  from  the  deep  cracks  that  form  in  the 
soil,  the  surface  of  which  is  thoroughly  compacted  and  without  cultivation 
or  mulch. 

Trusting  to  Favorable  Season  No  Protection 

Too  many  farmers,  relying  on  the  fact  that  throughout  the  drouth- 
stricken  area  such  seasons  of  exceptional  drouth  are  unusual,  are  too 
much  inclined  to  take  their  chances  on  the  next  season  being  more  fa- 
vorable and  so  fail  to  take  the  necessary  precaution  against  drouth.  Cer- 
tainty is  always  better  than  possibility.  Many  a  farmer  who  fully  un- 
derstands the  principles  herein  set  forth  has  failed  to  take  the  proper 
means  for  storing  moisture  in  hisi  subsoil  because  he  thought  the  chance 
of  damage  was  too  slight  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  take  the  extra 
pains  to  provide  against  it.  In  many  cases  the  farmers  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  natural  laws  involved,  but  for  some  reason  or  another  failed  to 
lake  advantage  of  them.  They  depended  upon  the  possibility  of  a  favor- 
able season  rather  than  upon  the  certainty  of  being  provided  against  an 
unfavorable  season.  Perhaps  now  such  will  learn  the  lesson  that  teaches 
that  every  man  should  guard  himself  beforehand  against  the  worst  possi- 
ble seasonal  conditions. 

Amount  of  Water  Required  for  Crops 
It  is  almost  beyond  belief — the  amount  of  water  that  is  required 
for  maturing  a  plant.    One  of  the  exhibits  at  a  recent  National  Corn  Ex- 
poistion  consisted  of  a  single  stalk  of  corn  and  beside  it  a  fifty-gallon 
barrel  of  water,  as  indicating  that  it  took  that  much  water  to  mature 

that  kind  of  a  stalk.  A  writer  in 
a  recent  magazine  states  that  it 
takes  a  thousand  pounds  of  water 
to  produce  one  pound  of  vegetable 
human  food.  In  a  season  of  exces- 
sive heat  the  (amount  of  water  re- 
quired for  vegetable  production  is 
indefinitely  increased  owing  to  the 
excessive  breathing  out  of  moisture 
from  the  leaves  of  plants.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  water  is 
money  to  the  farmer.  Whenever  he 
lets  water  run  to  waste,  he  is  letting 
money  get  away  from  him.  He  can- 
not store  too  much  water  in  his  sub- 
soil. It  will  remain  there  for  the 
use  of  plants  and  be  taken  up  by 
the  plants  as  they  demand  it.  The 
protection,  then,  against  drouth  con- 
sists in  storing  water  in  the  subsoil. 
Throughout  the  Missouri  valley,  and 
especially  farther  west  in  the  semi- 
arid  regions,  the  entire  rainfall 
should  be  stored  in  the  subsoil,  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  handling 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  it  to  take  the  rain- 
fall as  it  comes  and  hold  it  until  it 
can  find  its  way  under  the  action  of 
gravitation  into  the  subsoil,  where 
it  will  be  retained  for  the  use  of 
growing  plants. 

Deep  Plowing  in  the  Fall 

If  deep  plowing  is  done  in  the 
spring,  and  the  spring  rainfall  is 
scant,  so  that  the  loosened  soil  does 
not  become  saturated  so  as  to  make 
it  settle  firmly,  the  bottom  part  of 
this  loosened  soil  will  be  too  open 
and  loose  far  the  .roots  of  plants 
successfully  to  penetrate  it.  Under 
such  circumstances  deep  plowing  is 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  TWENTY.) 


Big   Acreage   of  Winter  W!  eat 
Sown  for  the  1914  Crop 
in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska 
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How  Dry  Weather  Hit  1913  Crop  Yield 

Shows  the  Farmer  it  is  Not  5afe  to  Depend  Upon  Taking  Chances  on  a  Single  Crop 


HE    experiences    of  the 

Tlast  season  have  shown 
the  farmer  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage,  that 
"It  does  not  pay  to  put 

  all   your  eggs  in  one 

basket."  Some  years 
ago  the  states  of.  the  Missouri  valley 
were  one-crop  states.  At  that  time 
a  dry  spell  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  was  a  great  calam- 
ity and  meant  a  shortage  of  money 
throughout  the  year.  Nearly  every 
season  there  is  a  short  period  in 
which  it  is  extremely  dry.  Last 
summer  was  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary years  in  that  the  dry  season 
was  longer  than  usual. 

The  1913  corn  crop  in  the  states 
of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  according  to  the  best  gov- 
ernment and  state  estimates,  was 
cnly  about  55  per  cent  as  large  as 
it  was  in  1912.  Yet  the  other  Crops, 
such  as  wheat,  oats,  alfalfa,  wild 
and  tame  hay,  etc.,  were  sufficiently 
large  to  offset  the  loss  in  corn. 
While  most  of  the  crops  in  these 
states,  measured  in  bushels,  do  not 
make  as  good  a  showing  as  last  year, 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  they 
are  larger. 

The  growing  season  of  1913  was 
divided  into  three  periods.  From 
early  spring  up  to  the  first  of  July 
conditions  were  ideal.  During  this 
period  the  wheat  crop  in  the  four 
states  was  matured  and  exceeded 
the  season  of  1912  by -17,743,000 
bushels.  During  this  same  period 
the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  har- 
vested, yielding  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  greater  output  than  1912,  and 
a  second  cutting  which  was  lighter. 
Following  this  period  came  the 
dry  season,  which  hit  the  corn 
crop  and  the  later  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa. This  was  followed  by  good 
fall  rains,  which  revived  the  pas- 
tures and  enabled  the  farmers  to 
sow  their  winter  wheat  for  the  1914 
crop.  Reliable  estimates  for  tho 
four  states  show  that  the  acreage  is 
much  larger  than  was  sown  last 
year.  It  can  be  seen  what  an  early 
growing  season  means  to  a  state 
like  Kansas,  which  has  over  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  alfalfa  and  is  the  lead- 
ing winter  wheat  state. 

Nebraska  as  an  Illustration 
We  are  not  able  at  this  time  to 
gather  as  complete  figures  and  esti- 
mates from  other  states,  so  will  use 
Nebraska  as  an  illustration  of  the 
crop  conditions  in  the  Missouri  val- 
ley states.  The  average  yearly  value 
of  the  corn  crop  in  Nebraska  since 
1890  has  been  $58,272,377.  The 
value  of  this  year's  crop,  based  trpon 
the  government's  estimate  of  102,- 
800,000  bushels,  at  the  present  cash 
value,  is  $66,100,000.  The  average 
yearly  value  since  1890  of  the  wheat 
crop  has  been  $2:i ,833,584,  while 
the  value  of  this  year's  crop  Is 
$4  8,589,01  1,  more  than  doable.  The 
average  yearly  value  of  oats  since 
1890  is  912,709,882.  The  value  of 
this  year's  crop  is  $17,233,281.  The 
average  yearly  value  of  the  three 
crops  since  1890  Is  $94,8  12,8  4.'}.  The 
combined  cash  value    of    the  throe 


crops  for  1913  is  $132,922,298, 
showing  a  value  of  $38,109,449 
over  the  yearly  average  value. 

Nebraska's  wheat  yield  this 
year  exceeded  that  of  1912,  the 
previous  record,  by  over  14,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  total  in  1913 
was  64,725,348  bushels.  Of  this 
winter  wheat  had  59,846,834  and 
spring  wheat  4,389,514  bushels. 
In  1913  the  total  yield  was  50,- 
663,097. 


The  average  yield  of  winter 
wheat  this  year  was  18.51  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  the  spring  wheat 
average  12.93.  Figuring  the 
crop  at  7  5  cents  "per  bushel,  the 
money  value  is  $48,589,011. 

The  following  table  of  compari- 
sons is  given  in  the  annual  bulle- 
tin of  deputy  labor  commissioner: 

WHEAT 

Acreage.  Production. 

W9Q   1.000,950  15,014,253 

1900    2,322,969  37,748,245 


Late  Rains  Have  Given  Good  Fall  Pasture   to   Help  Out  Hay  Crop 

Shortage 


How's  Crops? 


Jed  Hicks  he  drives  up  Main  street 

and  he  drops 
In  on  Si  Gregg,  and  Si  Gregg  says; 

"How's  crops?" 
And  sometimes  Jed  says:    "Si,  I  never 

see 

A  crop  like  this  one  promises  to  be!" 
And  orders  big— all  kinds  of  farm  sup- 
plies, 

Till  Si  he  gets  real  sunshine  in  his 
eyes 

And  says  to  Emmet  Pew,  the  drum- 
mer: "Pew, 

Make  that  one  ton  of  sugar  I  said 
two; 

And  tell  them  hullsale  fellers  I'll  dis- 
count 

Them  bills  of  theirn  and  pay  the  hull 
amount." 

And  then  Scrimp  Short,  the  banker, 

he  jest  hops 
Acrost  the  street  and  says  to  Jed: 

"How's  crops?" 
And  Jed  says  to  him:   "Scrimp,  she's 

goin'  to  be 
A  bumper  crop,  I  tell  you— now  you 

see!" 

And  Scrimp  ho  rubs  his  hands  and 

feels  his  oats, 
And    tells    his    customers    he'll  tako 

them  notes 
At  nine  per  cent,  and  finds  he's  got 

about 

Another  fifty  thonjmnd  to  tot  out, 
And  thinks  the  notes  can  be  renewed 
attain 

For  mebbo  eight  per  cent  inst<-ad  of 
ten. 


And  old  Doc  Elake  he  sees  Jed  Hicks 
and  slops 

Right  through  the  mud  and  says  to 

Jed:    "How's  crops?" 
And  Jed  says:    "Doc,  I  never  see  the 

beat 

Of  this  here  year  for  corn  and  oats 

and  wheat!" 
And  Doc  he  smiles,  because  he's  got 

about 

Five  thousand  on  his  books  astandin' 
out; 

50  he  goes  to  the  garage  and  says: 

"Green. 

You  better  order  me  that  new  machine 
AYe   talked    about   the   other  day"— 
and  goes 

Into  his  tailor's  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Jed  Hicks  ain't  much  to  look  at,  but 

his  say 

Is  party  powerful  in  a  business  way; 
And  when  he  says  the  crop  is  hard 
to  beat 

You  see  folks  perk  up  all  along  the 
street. 

51  Gregg  he  gives  big  orders  for  his 

store, 

And  Scrimp  Short  finds  he's  got 
aplenty  more 

Good  money  to  lend  out;  and  every- 
where 

You  feci  that  easy-inoncy-comln'  air; 
It    has   some   meanin'    when  Scrimp 

Short  he  ltops 
Acrost  the  street   and  snys  to  J<d: 

"How's  ctvps?" 

—J.  \V.  Foley. 


The  Oat  Clop  Was  on  the  Way    to    the    Slack    Before  I  In-  DrOBtft 

Season 


1910   2,732,166  45,151,052 

MO   3,422,176  64,785,348 

CORN 

Acreage.  Production. 

1890                                    4.418.3S2  70,094,112 

1900                                     6,291,050  143,050,317 

1910                                  6,595,038  178,295,128 

1912                                    6,076,057  161,376,786 

"1913                                 6,183,024  102,800,000 

♦Estimate  based  upon  government  re- 
ports. 

OATS 

Acreage.  Production. 

1S90                                 1.593,289  34,997.015 

1900                                    M24.94S  33,486,278 

1910                                   2,543,838  71,56., 877 

1912                                     2,037.943  46,876,346 

1913                                   2,019,096  52.222.0J6 

Bailey  Crop 

The  Nebraska  barley  crop  for  the 
year  1913  was  estimated  at  a  cash 
value  of  $1,140,722  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  acreage 
was  reported  to  be  97,694  acres  and 
the  average  yield  was  computed  at 
21.15  busheis  per  acre.  The  yield, 
according  to  these  figures,  was  $2,- 
066,906. 

Wild  Hay  Yields 

Wild  hay  yields  in  Nebraska  this 
year  were  slightly  affected  by  un- 
favorable weather,  and  the  total 
crop,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was 
valued  at  $29,007,383.  The  coun- 
ties in  east  and  northeast  Nebraska 
score  the  highest  average  per  acre 
in  wild  hay  production  this  year. 
Burt  county  reports  1.7  tons  to  tho 
acre;  Butler,  1.3  tons;  Cass,  1.4 
tons;  Colfax  and  Cuming  each  1.5 
tons  and  Dakota  1.6  tons. 

Over  $4,000,000  in  Potatoes 

For  the  year  1913  the  Nebraska 
potato  crop  amounted  to  5,375,S07 
bushels,  according  to  tabulations 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  were  107,801  acres 
and  the  average  yield  was  4  9.87 
bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  at  pres- 
ent prices  is  wo-th  $4,031,855.25. 

Among  some  of  the  counties  that 
are  heavy  potato  growers  are:  Box 
Butte,  553,176  bushels:  Brown, 
295,875  bushels;  Cherry,  213,540 
bushels;  Cheyenne,  127,224  bushels; 
Custer,  101,775  bushels;  Dawes, 
170,112  bushels;  Holt,  180,000 
bushels;  Lancaster,  11  8,203  bush- 
els; Morrill,  268,800  bushels;  Scott's 
Bluff,  196,500  bushels;  Sheridan, 
628,768  bushels;  Sioux  115,641 
bushels.  Morrill  county  averaged 
200  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  Scott's 
Bluff  county  125.  Sheridan  county 
harvested  the  largest  crop,  with  an 
uverago  of  fifty-six  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

sinck  tttereaee  in  Nebraeka 
In  connection  with  the  foregoing 

crop  statistics  the  figures  prepared 
in  tho  office  of  (he  labor  commis- 
sioner and  taken  from  the  reports 
of  county  assessors  to  Soerotan 
Seymour  of  the  Slale  Hoard  of  As- 
sessment aro  interest  lug  in  that  Ihey 
show  the  number  and  value  of 
horses,  mules,  cuttle,  hogs  and 
sheep  In  the  slate  since  INSU  In 
periods  of  ten  years  lo  1910  and  by 
yearn  since  I  hut  time. 

Morses  have  Increased  In  number 
from  I  Til.  I  (Ml  to  1120,081  In  tun 
Ihlrlv-lhreo  years,  and  their  value 
hns  Increased  froni  111,810,174  In 
1SH0  to  $67. 3«  1.050. 

d'oNTINirPJIt  ON    I'AOIC  TENl 
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The  District  of  Columbia  is  impos- 
ing fines  on  shippers  of  adulterated 
dairy  products.  It  would  be  well  for 
all  states  to  take  similar  action. 


In  11)12  New  York  City  spent 
$163,519,362  in  building  operations. 
Los  Angeles  reported  the  largest 
number  of  new  wooden  buildings, 
which  cost  $1  6,422,162. 


The  Ohio  State  University  is  train- 
ing young  men  for  the  work  of  test- 
ing the  milk  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
state.  The  test  of  dairy  herds  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  importance 
there. 


The  sixth  National  Corn  Exposi- 
tion will  be  held  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
February  10  to  24,  1914.  Prof.  C. 
P.  Bull,  formerly  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  College,  is  secretary 
and  general  manager. 


More  than  2,000  students  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  are  co-opera- 
ting in  the  purchase  of  supplies  in 
an  effort  to  reduce,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  they  save 
from  2  0  to  50  per  cent  by  co-opera- 
tion. 


As  fall  advances  and  the  pastures 
become  shorter  and  the  weather 
cooler,  it  is  well  to  keep  calves  and 
colts  on  a  small  ration  of  oats,  so 
that  they  may  go  into  the  winter  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  A  quart 
of  oats  fed  now  will  be  worth  more 
to  young  stock  than  double  that 
amount  fed  in  the  spring. 


National  Farm  Credit  Policy 

Congressman  Biathrick  protests 
vigorously  against  the  results  of  the 
present  agitation  for  cheaper  money 
for  farmers  being  permitted  to  drift 
into  the  control  of  the  bankers.  He 
also  urges  that  a  national  policy  be 
outlined  which  shall  be  adapted  to 
conditions  in  the  various  states  and 
which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  vari- 
ous states,  instead  of  each  of  ths 
states  having  a  separate  individual 
policy  of  its  own. 

Since  the  agitation  has  started 
the  banking  interests  have  intro- 
duced several  bills  in  congress 
which,  if  passed,  would  insure  to 
bankers  more  or  less  control  of  ag- 
ricultural credits.  It  is  imperative 
for  the  highest  success  and  greatest 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  agricul- 
tural crdit  systems  that  they  be. 
and  remain,  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  themselves.  They 
know  what  they  want  and  may  be 
trusted  to  manage  their  own  busi- 
ness. Securing  cheaper  money  for 
farmers  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
a  profit  to  anybody.  It  should  be 
placed  solely  on  a  co-operative 
basis,  and  no  revenue  should  be  de- 
rived from  it  over  and  above  what 
is  necessary  to  pay  interest,  except 
what  is  actually  needed  to  pay 
operating  expenses. 

A  unified  system  of  farm  credits 
for  the  whole  country  will  do  away 
with  misunderstandings,  miscon- 
ceptions, disagreements  and  diffi- 
culties in  operation  in  the  several 
states. 

There  are  several  bills  in  con- 
gress based  upon  this  idea  of  a  na- 
tional, policy  which  give  the  farmer 
low  rates  of  interest  and  a  long 
time  for  payment.  The  proposers 
of  these  several  bills  should  get  to- 
gether and  unite  on  a  single  meas- 
ure to  which  they  can  give  their 
united  support,  and  appeal  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country  for  their  in~ 
fluence  in  making  such  bills  law. 

The  farmers  must  themselves 
manage  the  business  of  their  own 
credits.  If  the  bankers  are  to  as- 
sume control  in  the  matter,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  in  what  way  the 
farmers  would  be  better  off  than 
they  are  under  the  present  system. 

Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins 

This  name  is  familiar  to  all  lovers 
of  improved  agriculture.  He  has 
been  doing  noteworthy  work  in  Illi- 
nois in  showing  how  wornout  soils 
may  be  restored  to  something  like 
their  original  fertility  and  can  be 
made  permanently  productive.  This 
work  has  required  courage  and  firm 
faith  in  his  own  convictions.  The 
agronomist  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington  has  stated 
over  and  over  again  that  our  soil 
is  not  in  process  of  exhaustion.  Dr. 
Hopkins  has  had  to  do  his  work  in 
opposition  to  such  a  theory,  backed 
by  official  influence.  But  he  has 
succeeded.  He  has  proved  his  hy- 
pothesis. He  will  be  remembered 
and  honored  for  his  work  when 
those  that  have  worked  upon  an  op- 
posite theory  have  been  forgotten. 
It  is  cause  for  regret  in  Illinois  that 
Dr.  Hopkins  is  severing  his  relation 


Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins 


to  the  State  Agricultural  College  and 
is  going  to  another  field  of  labor. 

He  has  been  appointed  director  of 
agriculture  of  the  Southern  Settle- 
ment and  Development  organization. 
This  is  an  organization  of  the  south 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
south.  Its  bylaws  state  that  to' 
make  money  for  the  organization  or 
for  its  members  shall  not  be  or  be- 
come one  of  its  obligations.  The 
headquarters  of  the  association  are 
in  Baltimore.  It  proposes  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  and  profitable 
agriculture  throughout  the  south.  It 
has  called  Dr.  Hopkins  to  take 
charge  of  this  work.  This  is  a 
broader  field  than  the  one  that  he 
has  been  engaged  in,  and  it  has  in- 
finitely greater  possibilities  for 
good.  A  happier  choice  could  not 
well  have  been  made  by  the  organ- 
ization. The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  congratulates  him  on  the 
wider  opportunity  given  to  him  for 
his  special  work,  and  predicts  for 
him  a  successful  and  beneficent  ca- 
reer in  his  new  field. 


How  about  your  seed  potatoes? 
Have  you  already  selected  them,  or 
are  you  storing  them  with  the  gen- 
eral crop?  It  will  pay  any  potato 
grower  to  put  his  seed  potatoes  in 
cold  storage  until  they  are  needed 
for  planting.  Their  extra  vigor  de- 
rived through  such  care  will  make 
them  so  much  more  productive  next 
season  as  to  much  more  than  pay 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  such 
care. 


By  an  act  of  congress,  passed  March 
4,  1913,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, commencing  July  1  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  was  given  supervision  and 
control  over  the  majority  of  biolog- 
ical products  for  the  treatment  of 
domestic  animals.  This  will  give 
such  products  a  standing  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  that  they  could 
not  possibly  attain  were  they  pro- 
moted merely  by  the  manufacturing 
companies. 


In  some  parts  of  South  Dakota 
and  adjoining  states  the  potato  crop 
is  so  light  that  people  are  compelled 
to  buy  potatoes,  and  are  paying  as 
high  as  $1.20  a  bushel  for  them. 
If  the  growers  and  the  users  would 
get  together  it  would  be  for  the  ben- 
efit of  both. 


Tractor  Contest  in  Africa 

During  the  latter  part  of  March, 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  in  South  Africa, 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  tractors, 
accompanied  by  a  contest.  The  re- 
cent power  demonstration  at  Fre- 
mont, Neb.,  was  carried  out  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the 
earlier  exhibition  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
with  the  exception  that  the  contest 
feature  was  entirely  eliminated.  In 
the  exhibition  at  Port  Elizabeth 
eight  tractors  were  entered  in  the 
demonstration;  at  Fremont  there 
were  thirty-eight.  Of  the  eight 
tractors  entered  at  Port  Elizabeth 
five  were  of  English  manufacture 
and  three  of  American  manufacture. 
An  English  machine  took  first  prize 
of  approximately  $500,  and  another 
English  machine  took  the  second- 
prize  of  approximately  $125.  The 
American  machines  took  no  prizes, 
but  were  awarded  special  honorable 
mention. 

As  is  usual  in  the  case  of  con- 
tests, dissatisfaction  with  the 
awards  was  evident  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  there  were  charges  of 
personal  favoritism  in  making  the 
computations.  This  should,  how- 
ever, excite  no  special  comment,  as 
every  contest  brings  more  or  less 
cause  for  complaint.  The  Fremont 
exhibition,  from  which  the  contest 
feature  was  eliminated,  was  en- 
tirely without  /any  of  these  unpleas- 
ant features.  One  important  fact  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration:  The 
Elizabeth  Agricultural  Society,  un- 
der whose  auspices  the  contest  was 
held,  while  permitting  any  size  of 
engine  to  compete,  expressed  its 
opinion  that  engines  of  from  twen- 
ty-four to  fifty  brake  horsepower 
on  the  pulley  when  driving  as  a  sta- 
tionary engine  will  prove  large 
enough  for  most  buyers'  require- 
ments. The  facts  which  render  this 
opinion  especially  significant  are: 
First,  the  farms  of  South  Af- 
rica are  very  much  larger  than  in 
the  Missouri  valley,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  topography  of  .  that  country 
is  very  rolling,  and  in  that  respect 
is  very  much  like  the  glaciated  por- 
tion of  the  Missouri  valley  territory. 
From  this  it  appears  that  this  so- 
ciety is  of  the  opinion  that  ma- 
chines of  small  or  medium  power 
are  better  adapted  to  general  use 
than  the  heavier  types  of  engine. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the 
South  African  exhibition  was  the 
use  made  of  disk  plows.  It  will  be 
ultimately  found  to  be  true  that  in 
the  Missouri  valley  territory,  espe- 
cially on  old  land,  disk  plows,  when 
properly  constructed  and  properly 
manipulated,  will  do  better  work  at 
a.  less  expense  of  power  than  mold- 
board  plows. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  next 
farm  power  demonstration  in  this 
territory  the  capacity  of  the  disk 
plow  to  meet  all  requirements  will 
be  fully  tested  out. 

Dampness  in  corn  lowers  the 
grade  and  lowers  the  price.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  every  farmer  to 
see  that'  his  corn  is  dry  so  that  it 
will  demand  the  highest  price.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  water  shipped 
every  year  in  corn  would  require  a 
freight  train  more  than  110  miles 
long. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 


Vegetable  Diet  Suggested 

The  high  price  oi'  living,  especially 

as  influenced  by  the  cost  of  meat 
products,  has  been  quite  thoroughly 
disciresed  by  the  Missooixi-Kansas- 
Oklahoma  Hotel  Men's  Association 
at  one  of  their  recent  meetings.  The 
most  feasible  solution  presented  was 
the  more  liberal  use  of  vegetables 
and  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  meats  used.  It  was 
.iceded  that  hotel  prices  to  the 
patrwn  are  already  as  high  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  the  hotel  men 
must  have  some  means  of  lowering 
cost. 

The  idea  seems  a  very  reasonable 
one  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
and  from  a  health  standpoint  there 
seems  to  be  no  lack  of  argument  for 
the  vegetarian  and  fruit-consuming 
theory.  The  suggestion  of  this  as- 
sociation is  to  make  it  a  nation-wide 
movement.  The  organization  of 
state  associations  of  hotel  men  could 
readily  be  taken  up  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel  Keepers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, and  an  alliance  formed  that 
would  recognize  all  state  and  inter- 
state associations  of  hotel  keepers. 

There  is  no  other  organized  influ- 
ence that  can  so  effectively  check 
the  slaughter  of  the  veal  calf.  The 
hotel  men  are  experiencing  the  need 
of  self-protection  against  the  high 
prices  of  the  food  products  they  are 
obliged  to  have*  in  their  every-day 
trade.  This  subject  will  be  taken 
up  and  some  definite  action  had  at 
the  annual  convention  to  be  held  at 
Excelsior  Springs  November  3  and 
4,  1913.  The  consuming  public  will 
look  forward  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  interest  to  the  outcome  of 
this  legislation  of  the  hotel  keepers. 
The  producer  ■will  also  be  a  very 
prominent  factor  in  any  action  taken 
that  tends  to  influence  the  cost  of 
food  products. 


Gafloways  as  Dairy  Cows 

Snrely  something  is  wrong.  Some 
mistake  has  been  made,  somehow, 
somewhere,  when  the  wild,  fighting, 
kicking,  hairy,  thick-skinned  Gallo- 
way is  being  considered  for  selection 
by  the  United  States  government  as 
the  official  milch  cow  for  Alaska. 
But  wait  a  moment  and  consider 
what  this  means.  There  is  a  de- 
mand up  in  Alaska  for  real  milk, 
and  the  climate  is  such  that  the  or- 
dinary cow  cannot  withstand  the 
rigors  of  this  extreme  climate,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tender  dairy 
breeds — the  delicate,  thin-skinner* 
Jersey,  for  Instance,  that  demands 
the  best  of  housing  and  treatment 
in  order  to  procure  best  results  even 
down  in  the  corn-bolt  farming  dis- 
tricts of  the  central  west. 

The  Galloway  Is  a  breed  of  rattle 
but  little  understood  by  the  average 
cattle  raiser  or  handler.  ThcTe  Ik 
not  a  large  number  of  this  breed  of 
cattle  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  not  heretofore  appealed  to  the 
'•attle  raiser  of  the  country,  as  have 
the  Shorthorn  and  Hereford,  because 
thHr  shyness  has  been  construed  to 
indicate  a  wild,  vicious  nature.  On 
account  of  this  belief  they  have  been 
left  to  the  range,  where  their  shy- 
ness eon  Id  be  endured  to  any  degree 

of  WfldT»e8S. 

The  Gsli'iwny  has  In  recent  years 
been    rettirip    more   ;md    more   |  h  i 
lized  and  reconciled  to  farm  condi- 
tions and    farm    requirements,  and 


they  are  today  quite  acceptable  as 
farm  beef  animals  and  are  used  to 

some  extent  as  dual-purpose  cows. 
Jt  has  been  discovered  that  the  Gal- 
loway cow  produces  a  very  rich 
quality  of  milk  as  a  general  thing, 
and  that  she  most  generally  raises  a 
big,  lusty  calf  when  it  is  allowed  to 
run  with  her.  This  fact  has  induced 
many  owners  of  Galloway  cattle  to 
test  them  as  milkers,  and  most  uni- 
versally they  are  found  to  be  rich 
milkers,  but  not  generally  heavy 
milkers.  They  are  more  of  a  cream 
cow  than  a  milk-dairy  cow.  When 
broken  to  milk  they  are  as  gentle 
as  the  average  of  breeds,  but  al- 
ways wide  awake,  alert  and  demand 
careful  handling,  as  they  see  every- 
thing going  on  about  the  barnyard, 
especially  if  strangers  are  around. 

That  the  Galloway  has  the  quali- 
ties for  the  milch  cow  of  Alaska, 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  or 
dispute.  Anyone  familiar  with  their 
characteristics  will  concede  that  if 
the  Galloway  cannot  stand  the  Alas- 
kan climate  there  is  no  use  experi- 
menting with  any  other  breed.  Their 
long,  shaggy  covering,  with  a  thick, 
tough  skin,  qualifies  them  for  cold 
and  storm.  Their  equal  in  this  re- 
spect cannot  be  found.  The  cen- 
turies of  outdoor  life  of  the  ances- 
tors of  these  cattle  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  enduring  the  cold  and 
storm  of  the  winters  of  that  coun- 
try without  shelter,  have  given  them 
the  qualities  that  are  suited  to  the 
rigors  of  a  cold  climate.  The  Gal- 
loway breeders  can  profit  by  follow- 
ing up  the  lead  which  such  a  propo- 
sition will  introduce  for  the  sale  of 
cattle  to  Alaska  and  other  cold-win- 
ter districts.  The  government  can 
do  no  better  thing  than  send  a  trial 
"shipment  of  Galloways  to  Alaska. 


Kansas  Alfalfa  Seed 

Kansas  is  a  great  alfalfa  state. 
Secretary  Coburn  has  seen  to  that. 
Owing  to  the  drouth  last  season, 
since  dry  weather  is  favorable  to 
the  development  of  alfalfa  seed, 
that  state  has  produced  1,540,000 
bushels  of  alfalfa  seed  that  is  val- 
ued at  $8,000,000.  This  is  a  great 
harvest.  it  should  make  alfalfa 
seed  next  season  cheaper  in  price 
to  the  ordinary  consumer. 

One  fact  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind — the  market  for  this 
seed  should  be  found  largely  in 
lower  latitudes  than  that  in  which 
Kansas  lies.  Sowers  of  alfalfa  seed 
should  go  north  rather  than  south 
for  their  seed.  Southern-grown 
seed  cannot  bo  depended  upon  to 
<-ndnre  the  rigors  of  winter  in 
higher  latitudes.  This  southern 
seed  may  be  used  in  such  I  way  as 
to  work  great  damage  to  the  affaMa 
industry.  Kiansas  believes  In  al- 
falfa and  should  tak»;  measures  to 
protect  the  Industry  in  more  north- 
ern locnlitioB  by  sending  their  seed 
south  instead  of  north. 

The  seed  men  jrrobably  will  buy 
Kansas  s*-cd  to  mix  with  northern- 
grown  seed,  provided  II  ran  be 
bought  at.  a  profitable  figure  when 
compared  with  the  seed  grown  In 
MiHKisHppI  and  Louisiana.  Tt 
would  be  well  during  the  next  sea- 
son at  least  for  every  Bower  of  nl- 
falfa  to  know  where  his  seed  |h 
grown  and  to  be  sure,  that  It  comes 
from  farther  north  than  where  he 
Intends  to  use  It. 


28,000  Perplexed 
Women  Who  Keep 
House  and  Wanted 
Something  New 
and  Different 

For  the  table,  a  new  recipe,  a 
new  way  of  doing  something, 
a  quicker  way  to  wash,  iron 
or  clean;  new  menus.  These 
women  wrote  to  us  and  each 
one  was  quickly  and  fully 
answered  by  mail  in  a  per- 
sonal and  direct  way. 

Thousands  of  women  wanted  to  know 
how  to  buy  or  cook  or  serve  more  eco- 
nomically: how  to  meet  the  high  prices 
of  food:  how  to  feed  their  men  folks  or 
their  children — in  short,  all  the  problems 
of  the  housewife. 

Naturally,  this  is  a  sjtrong  and  leading  de- 
partment in  the  work  of  a  magazine  like  Y7/£ 
Ladies'1  Home  Journal,  and  there  has  been 
perfected  back  of  the  magazine  one  of 
the  most  effective  domestic-economy  serv- 
ices possible,  with  two  expert  household 
authorities  as  editors.  And  these  stand 
ready  to  smooth  all  perplexities  of  the 
housewife  who  doesn't  know  or  who  has 
become  weary  and  wants  something  new 
or  different:  a  new  impulse:  a  new  idea:  a 
thought:  ahelp.  What  housewife  doesn't, 
after  keeping  house  for  years? 

And  the  help  is  given  quickly  by  mail: 
direct,  personal  and  fully.  And  nothing 
is  charged  for  it  to  any  leader  ol  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  A  bcx  >k  let  ,entil  led 
"TiieStorjof  6()(),(M)()  Invisible  Hands/1 
tellssomcthingahout  thisscrvice.  Apostal- 
card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Laches'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from 
any  Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  1 5  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBL1SHM0  COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Close  skimming; 
Easy  to  clean; 
Light  running. 


WATERLOO  BOY  FARM  TRACTORS, 
ENGINES  AND  SEPARATORS  are  the  best 
for  the  money  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  Any  one  of  these  ma- 
chines will  increase  the  production 
of  your  farm  at  a  big  saving  in  labor. 

1  OUR  LIGHT  FARM  TRACTOR  is  a  won- 
der. It  turns  short  and  will  go  any- 
where you  can  work  with  a  team. 
Plows  conveniently  raised  and  low- 
ered from  the  seat. 

All  Our  machines  are 
Sold  Under  Our  Strong 
Five -Year  Guarantee. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  tractors, 
engines  and  separators. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
185  w.  3d  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Hp    Open-Jacket;  frost  proof; 
Gasoline  or  kerosene.* 


-TV. 


I  Marvelous  One-Man 
\  Tractor  and  Plows  r^*-  ^ 

¥  Only 


Suppose  You  Try 
Grading  Your  Seed  Grain 
Under  A  Guarantee! 


Grade  and  clean  your  seed  wheat — oats — any  grain — 
with  a  Maytag  HAWKEYE  Grader  and  Cleaner;  and  if 
you  can  tell  us,  after  harvest,  that  it  did  not  make  an  in- 
crease in  your  yield — more  than  ^enough  to  pay  for 
the  grader — we'll  return  your  money. 


What  we  k"ou)  about  this  money-making  machine  is  summed  up  in 
that  offer.  We  couldn't  afford  to  make  it  if  we  were  not  safe  in  doing 
so.  And  as  we  are  safe,  then  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  grader. 

We  can  prove  to  you  that  men  using  the  Maytag  HAWKEYE  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  have  made  $7.00  more  net  profit  per  acre  on  oats  —  over  $3.00 
more  net  profit  per  acre  on  spring  wheat — over  $6.00  more  net  profit  per  acre 
on  winter  wheat.    Can  yon  beat  that  for  an  easy  money-making  proposition? 

In  other  words,  others  have  paid  for  this  machine  with  the  increased  returns  from  three 
acres  of  oats,  or  a  little  over  three  acres  of  winter  wheat,  or  seven  acres  of  spring 
wheat.  You  cannot  make  anywhere  near  as  much  money  on  any  other  investment, 
and  we  say  a  HAWKEYE  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner  is  the  most  profitable  machine 
you  can  buy. 

Maytag  HAWKEYE 

Grain  Grader  &CIeaner 

is  a  completely  guaranteed  machine.  You 
don't  have  to  keep  it,  or  pay  a  cent  for  its 
use — if  it  doesn't  do  all  we  claim. 

The  Maytag:  HAWKEYE  Grain  Grader  and 
Cleaner  grades  and  cleans  corn,  all  kinds  of 
small  grains  and  grass  seeds;  separates 
grain  into  proper  grades  for  planting:  takes 
out  all  dirt,  trash,  etc.;  selects  good  seed 
from  bad— grades  perfectly  and  cleans  thor- 
oughly, a  grader  and  fanning  mill  in  one. 

Write  now  for  the  facts.  Free  printed  matter 
tells  how  this  machine  is  made — how  it  oper- 
ates—what it  will  do  for  you— what  it  has 
done  for  others.  It  will  actually  be  your  big- 
gest money-maker.  Don't  go  into  another 
season  without  learning  about  it.  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  us  at  once  for  complete 
information. 

The  Maytag  Company 
380  North  St.  Newton,  la. 


How  Dry  Weather  Hit  1913  Crop  Yield 


(CONTINUED  PROM 

Mules  have  jumped  from  15,200 
to  95,590,  and  their  value  from  $1,- 
326,808  to  $8,783,845. 

Cattle  show  to  what  extent  the 
stock  industry  of  Nebraska  has  in- 
creased in  the  period  and  show  that 
while  in  1880  there  were  hut  579,- 
000  cattle  on  the  assessment  rolls 
of  the  state,  in  1913  the  number 
has  jumped  to  1,940,432.  The  value 
of  these  cattle  in  1880  was  $12,926,- 
960,  while  this  year  their  value  is 
placed  at  $57,136,825. 

The  hog  census  showed  698,700 
swine  in  1880,  while  this  year  there 
are  1,754,601.  They  were  worth  in 
1880  $3,640,327,  while  in  1913  they 
are  worth  $57,136,825. 

There  were  172,800  sheep  as- 
sessed in  Nebraska  in  1880,  while 
now  the  state  has  284,709,  valued 
at  $1,209,700,  against  a  valuation 
of  $471,744  in  1880. 

The  year  1900  seems  to  have  been 
a  bad  year  on  valuations,  as  all 
kinds  of  stock)  shown  in  the  follow- 
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ing  table  were  very  much 

than  at  any  other  time: 

HORSES 
Year  Number 

1880   176,100 

1890   542,036 

1900   636,995 

1910   906,116 

1911   918,240 

1912    924,756 

1913    920,081 

MULES 

1880   15,200 

1890   45,792 

1900    41,390 

1910   87,429 

19U   91,137 

1912   91,690 

1913   95,590 

CATTLE 

1880   570,900 

1890  1,726,441 

1900   2,169,409 

1910   2,475,690 

19H  2,229,976 

1912   2,000,374 

1913  1,940,432 

HOGS 

1880   698,700 

1890   2,309,679 

1900  1,752,162 

1910  1,680,460 

19H  1,979,784 

1912  1,918,630 

1913  1,754,601 

S'HEEIP 

1880   172,800 

1890   239,400 

1900   371,375 

1912    287,970 

1913   284,709 


lower 


Value 
$11,330,274 
37,787,194 
4,330,317 
74,566,175 
69,534,025 
76,593,525 
67,361,050 

1,326,808 
4,040,759 
311,034 
8,578,309 
8,438,930 
8.264,960 
8,783,845 

12,926,960 

30,706,938 
10,119,47S 
52,696,290 
50,311,890 
45,479.570 
57,136,825 

3,640,327 
12,985,579 
1,343,256 
18.081,400 
15,378,0)5 
15,310,135 
18,384,835 

471,744 
503,338 
274.238 
900,725 
1,209,700 


Topsy"  as  a  Foster  Mother 


Topsy  and  Her  Adopted  Colts 


TOPSY  is  just  an  ordinary 
horse  in  many,  ways.  Like 
most  horses,  she  has 
changed  homes  several 
times  in  her  career.  However,  she 
has  never  been  sold  from  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  was  foaled, 
and  consequently  her  autobiography 
is  quite  complete.  Sired  by  a 
Clydesdale  stallion  of  considerable 
quality,  she  is  today,  in  her  twenty- 
first  year,  aa  sound  in  her  limbs  as 
a  new-born  colt.  On  the  market 
she  would  probably  have  been 
classed  as  a  chunk  when  in  her 
prime,  although  now  her  age  would 
throw  her  into  the  plug  class.  In 
normal  flesh  she  weighs  close  to 
1,300  pounds,  and  if  there  ever  was 
a  general-purpose  horse,  it  is  she. 
No  matter  whether  under  the  sad- 
dle, in  the  buggy,  grain  wagon  or 
tank  wagon,  she  is  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. Sometimes  a  recollection 
of  partial  spoiling  received  in  colt- 
hood  days  causes  her  to  refuse  to 
pull,  but  in  the  main  she  is  very 
reliable. 


It  was  on  a  hot  August  day  in 
1901  that  she  was  purchased  by 
her  present  owner.  One  hundred 
dollars  was  the  figure,  and  a  fine, 
heavy-boned  horse  colt  of  some  four 
months'  existence  in  this  world  was 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Be- 
tween that  time  and  1908  she  pro- 
duced four  horse  colts,  all  of  blocky 
build  and  each  maturing  into  a 
larger  horse  than  herself. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not 
to  ponder  over  the  merits  of  Topsy 
as  an  individual,  but  rather  as  a 
foster  mother.  In  1908  she  pro- 
duced her  last  foal,  although  mated 
each  season  since.  During  that 
summer  a  large  mare  from  the  same 
stable  was  taken  away  from  home 
in  July),  and  her  forsaken  offspring, 
a  chubby,  black  filley,  acquired  a 
fondness  for  Topsy.  In  short, 
Topsy's  own  colt,  a  light  iron  gray, 
was  forced  to  share  meals,  against 
his  will,  with  the  orphan.  The  old 
mare  seemed  to  think  as  much  of 
one  colt  as  the  other,  and,  although 
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she  was  worked  steadily,  she  gave 
sufficient  milk  to  keep  both  grow- 
ing nicely. 

Early  in  July  of  the  summer  just 
dosed  two  mares  were  taken  away 
from  home  with  a  threshing  crew, 
and    orphans   of   ten   and  fourteen 
weeks,  respectively,    were    left  at 
home.     Topsy  happened  to  be  the 
only  other  inmate  of  the  barn,  and 
before  long  a  warm  friendship  had 
developed,  which   soon   reached  an 
amusing  stage.     The  energetic  ef- 
forts   of    the    colts'   suction  soon 
started  the  lacteal  fluid,  and  it  was 
not  long  until  it  seemed  to  be  ample 
to  meet  their  needs.    The  affection 
between  the  three  became  so  strong 
that  whenever    the    old    mare  was 
taken  away  to  work  a  general  ob- 
jection was  raised,  both  on  her  part 
and  that  of  the  orphans.    The  ac- 
companying picturte  was  taken  in 
August.     October  1  found  the  real 
mothers  returned,  but  they  were  en- 
tirely ignored  by  the  colts,  and  the 
food  supply  at  the  foster  fountain 
seemed  to  be  as  generous  as  ever. 

Use  of  Each  Dairy  Breed 
"There  are  only  four  -  breeds  of 
special  dairy  cows  that  are  really 
worth  considering  by  dairymen  of 
this  state,"  says  Dr.  James  Withy- 
combe,  director  of  the  Orogon  Ex- 
periment Station.  "These  four  are 
the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Holstein  and 
the  Ayrshire.  Each  of  these  breeds 
possesses  a  superior  adaptability  to 
certain  conditions. 

"On  the  small  farm  or  on  high- 
priced  land  where  the  production  of 
butter-fat  is  the  principal  object,  the 
Jersey  is  the  best.  If  the  produc- 
tion of  high-class  milk  for  city  trade 
is  desired,  no  breed  surpasses  the 
Guernsey-  Guernsey  milk  is  highly 
colored  and  excellently  flavored.  In 
sections  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  cheap  feed,  and  milk  is  to  be 
produced  for  condensing  or  cheese 
making,  no  other  breed  equals  that 
veritable  milk  machine,  the  Holstein. 
Under  more  rugged  pasture  condi- 
tions where  a  good  quantity  of  milk 
is  desired  without  heavy  grain  feed- 
ing, the  Ayrshire  is  the  cow  that 
best  fills  the  bill." 
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BREAKING  UP 

A  GREAT  RANCH 

A  cowboy  said  to  his  mate  riding 
alongside: 

"What  do  you  reckon  Mr.  Post 
bought  all  this  here  land  for?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  y'n,  Jake,  y'u  know 
I  heard  It  confidential  he's  goin'  to 
plant  it  all  out  to  Grape-Nnts." 

This  cowboy  chatter  happened 
years  ago,  just  after  C.  W.  Post,  the 
man  who  makes  health  foods  and 
Postum  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
bought  up  several  adjoining  tracts 
of  land  in  Garza  and  Lynn  counties, 
Texas. 

The  whole  Post  ranch  is  now 
about  220,000  acres.  Until  lately 
it  has  been  used  for  grazing  cattle. 
A  short,  time,  ago  the  county  seat 
of  Garza  county  was  located  on  one 
of  his  sections,  and  he  proceeded  to 
build  a  town  for  the  people- 
It  1b  named  Post  City  and  can  be 
found  on  the  map  of  the  St.  Fe  Ry. 


about  2  50  miles  nearly  due  west  of 
Ft.  Worth,  Texa6. 

It  is  a  beai'tiful  and  clean  little 
city,  with  many  miles  of  shade 
trees,  splendid  water  works,  schools 
and  churches,  a  nvMern  sanitarium 
and  various  industries,  including 
what  is  said  to  be  the  highest  type 
of  cotton  mills  in  the  world. 

This  development  made  a  demand 
for  farms,  so  a  part  of  the  grazing 
land  was  laid  out  into  about  fifty- 
farms,  with  neat,  well-built  houses, 
outbuildings,  orchards,  wells,  etc., 
etc. 

These  have  been  conducted  under 
Mr.  Post's  managers  until  a  prac- 
tical method  of  successful  farming 
could  be  decided  upon. 

It  proved  that  wheat,  oats  and 
Indian  corn  could  be  raised,  but  not 
successfully,  year  by  year,  for,  while 
in  some  years  the  rains  would  come 
at  seasonable  times,  other  years 
they  would  not,  and  the  average 
was  not  enough  to  make  these  crops 
dependable  for  a  living.  Therefore, 
the  crops  now  raised  are  those 
adapted  to  the  country — kafir  corn 
and  milo  maize  (splendid  grains  for 
cattle  and  hogs),  peanuts  and  cot- 
ton and  Egyptian  wheat. 

A  carload  of  Mr.  Post's  hogs  took 
the  first  prize  at  the  National  Fat 
Stock  showr  at  Ft.  Worth  one  year 
and  the  second  prize  another  year. 
These  hogs  were  fed  on  kafir,  maize 
and  peanuts  and  won  over  the  com- 
peting hogs  fed  on  Indian  corn. 

The  most  of  this  large  body  of 
land  lies  so  level  .and  smooth  that 
a  plow  could  be  run  for  miles  with- 
out lifting  it;  the  soil  is  a  dark 
reddish  loam  and  very  rich  and  fer- 
tile. 

It  has  been  decided  to  open  this 
tract  to  settlement  at  from  $15  to 
$30  per  acre,  payable  $2  an  acre 
down  and  $1.75  per  acre  each  year 
thereafter  until  paid  for.  The  in- 
terest four  per  cent.  Improvements 
extra,  except  the  fence  around  each 
farm,  which  is  supplied  free  by  Mr. 
Post. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  when 
this  tract  is  settled  the  land  will  ad- 
vance in  value,  as  it  has  in  other 
parts  of  America  where  many  fami- 
lies have  become  rich  by  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  land. 

There  are  a  few  men  in  Garza  Co. 
who  have  farmed  for  ten  to  twelve 
years  and  their  experience  is  worth 
attention.  Included  in  the  number 
is  the  present  County  Judge  Boren. 

In  handling  W0  acres  a  farmer  is 
recommended  to  put  in  thirty  to 

forty  acres  of  cotton,  which  yields 
around  a  half  bale  to  the  acre,  but 
in  cases  goes  over  a  bale,  and  under 
poor  cultivation  drops  below  a  MN 
It  brings  varying  prices.  At  this 
present  time,  Oct.  4th,  191?.,  it  sells 
at  13  cents  per  lb.  at  Post  City, 
which  is  $05  per  bale  of  500  lbs.  In 
addition  the  seed  from  a  bale  gen- 
erally sells  at  about  $10.  There 
fore,  if  one-fourth  of  a  bale  was 
raised  per  acre,  the  crop  on  10 
acres  would  bring  $750.  If  one-half 
a  bale,  $1,500,  and  at  this  rate  one 
can  figure  the  larger  yields  hluiHelf. 

About  50  acres  should  be  put  into 
kafir  corn,  which  yields  anywhere 
from  25  to  X0  or  90  bu.  to  the  acre 
(over  100  bu.  per  acre  have  been 
raised).      It    is   usually   headed  ami 


either  threshed  or  fed  in  the  head. 
It  sells  at  50  to  75  cents  a  bu.  and 
the  stalks,  which  are  sweet,  some- 
what resembling  sugar  cane,  and 
yielding  about  15  tons  to  the  acre, 
are  put  into  silos  for  winter  feed- 
ing. Nearly  always  there  is  a  heavy 
second  growth  after  the  crop  of 
kafir  is  cut,  and  this  second  growth 
makes  tender  ensilage,  or  cattle  can 
be  turned  in  on  it  growing. 

This  kind  of  farmer  should  keep 
4  0  or  50  cows,  some  hogs  and  a  few 
mares  for  horse  or  mule  colts. 

At  present  pasture  can  be  rented 
at  12  to  2  0  cents  per  acre  per  year. 
After  the  kafir  is  cut  rye  should  be 
disked  in,  and  usually  furnishes  a 
tine  feed  through  the  winter. 

They  figure  from  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  a  calf  crop,  which  should 
bring,  say,  40  or  more  calves  from 
50  cows. 

Calves  at  this  time  are  worth 
$22.50  to  $25;  40  would  bring  $900 
to  $1,00  0. 

The  right  kind  of  men  can  borrow 
money  on  cattle  they  want  to  breed 
or  fatten.  If  a  farmer  has  more  en- 
silage than  he  can  use,  he  should  ar- 
range with  some  large  cow  man  to 
take  some  steers  to  feed  on  shares. 
The  farmer  should  put  out  5  or  10 
acres  of  peanuts,  a  profitable  arti- 
cle to  sell  or  feed  hogs. 

Splendid,  pure  water  lies  almost 
all  over  the  place  at  from  60  to  100 
ft.  and  a  windmill  will  store  enough 
to  irrigate  a  garden  and  orchard  at 
times  when  water  is  needed  .between 
rains.  This  last  year  on  a  tract  of 
about  an  acre  and  a  half  garden 
truck  was  sold  for  from  $150  to 
$200  a  month  for  several  successive 
months. 

The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  when 
properly  worked  and  with  water 
sufficient,  yields  most  remarkable 
quantities  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
melons,  etc.  The  rainfall  averages 
about  21  to  22  inches,  which,  if  it 
comes  in  seasonable  showers,  in- 
sures a  heavy  crop,  but  some  years 
it  falls  so  irregularly  as  to  cut  the 
crop  down.  That  is  true  of  many 
sections  of  America,  however.  Still, 
in  this  part  we  always  see  the  crops 
g-ow  enough  to  supply  quantities  of 
ensilage  and  therefore  the  farmer 
with  silos  and  cattle,  hogs  and 
mares  can  secure  a  living  if  he  is 
thrifty. 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  hardiest  dry- 
weather  plants,  and  in  fact  all 
these  articles  are — kafir  corn,  milo 
maize,  Egyptian  wheat  and  peanuts. 

The  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
grapes  and  melons  thrive;  wild 
plums  and  grapes  show  this  section 
is  a  fruit  country. 

F'-uHs  have  a  marked  and  espe- 
cially fine  flavor  and  thus  far  seem 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  Cotton 
is  free  from  boll  wevll.  Spraying 
of  trees  is  unnecessary  and  hence 
unknown. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  se- 
lection of  crops  and  the  method  of 
mixed  farming  and  sloe|(  raising 
nomes  from  experience  with  the 
country  and  its  conditions  and  In 
recommended  so  that  a  tbrlftv  man 
cannot  only  make  a  living,  but 
mak'-  n  profit  year  b;  year,  and 
also  a  round  profit  In  rise  of  the 
land. 

This    country    Is    most  h<altln 


without  malaria.  It  is  about  3,000 
ft.  elevation  and  mild  the  year 
around,  with  only  occasional  cold 
days  in  the  winter. 

A  man  can  plow  almost  every  day 
the  year  through. 

There  are  days  in  the  mid-sum- 
mer when  it  is  hot,  but  the  breeze 
is  almost  never  failing  and  the 
nights  cool,  while  the  dry  air 
quickly  evaporates  the  perspiration 
and  produces  a  cool  skin  even  when 
the  thermometer  is  high. 

This  country  pays  a  thrifty- 
worker,  but  we  don't  hold  out  much 
encouragement  to  the  lazy  kind,  al- 
though there  are  lazy  men  in  the 
district  who  make  a  living,  but  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  only  suc- 
cessful, thrifty  men  can  build  up 
a  community,  and  that  Mr.  Post 
needs  such  men  to  settle  on  his 
lands  and  thus  increase  the  size  of 
Post  City  and  the  surrounding  land; 
consequently  his  instructions  are  to 
tell  every  prospective  settler  all  of 
the  facts  that  years  of  experience 
have  shown  about  the  country,  and 
its  undesirable  features  as  well  as 
its  practical  and  splendid  possibili- 
ties. It  is  important  that  the  new- 
comer avoid  costly  experiments  in 
raising  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Mr. 
Post  has  already  paid  for  these  ex- 
periments and  demonstrated  that 
sticking  to  the  things  the  climate 
and  altitude  are  fitted  to  means 
success — cotton,  kafir  corn,  milo 
maize,  Egyptian  wheat,  peanuts, 
apples,  peaches,,  plums,  grapes,  (no 
pears),  melons,  potatoes,  garden 
stuff  in  great  quantities  when  irri- 
gated or  when  the  rains  come  just 
right,  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  mules, 
chickens  and  turkeys.  Turkeys 
thrive  in  a  remarkable  way,  and 
the  young  don't  die  in  anything 
like  the  proportion  they  do  in  a 
damp  climate. 

All  these  things  can  be  raised  om 
this  low-priced  land,  in  a  splendid 
and  unusually  healthful  climate., 
and  the  man  with  a  little  money 
and  a  good  record  can  get  a  start, 
for  the  payments  on  the  land  are 
small,  and  for  the  right  kind  of 
man  Mr.  Post  will  build  silos  on 
extended  payments*,  and  either  sell 
cattle  on  part  time  or  loan  money 
on  them  or  arrange  for  loans  at 
bank. 

R  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  city 
in  which  he  is  so  heavily  Intereste  I 
depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
settlers;  he  therefore  proposes  lo 
make  terms  so  easy  and  the  condi- 
tions so  well  understood  thai  tbrlftv 
men  can  succeed  and  become  well 
to  do. 

Farms  will  be  sold  only  to  men 
who  can  show  a  good  standing 
a  lining  I  lie  people  vv  here  I  hov  come 
from. 

The  A.  T.  and  St.  Fe  By.  sells 
round-trip  land  seekers'  tickets  at 
very  low  rales  at  various  tOWDI 
along  the  line  from  Chicago  lo  Tost 
City.     A-ddraaa   C  W.  Post  LaaJ 

l»o|)t.,  I'osl  City.  Texas,  or  conic 
and  i«e  the  laud  and  crops  without 
vv  tilting  lor  correftpondnnce.  Yon 
will  find  things  as  described  and  n 
splendid  opportunity  for  worthy 
men  and  their  families  Advertise 
men  i 
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WHEN  you  buy  Lambs doivn  Union  Suits 
you  secure  the  three  essentials  of  Winter 
underwear  satisfaction  —  comfort,  warmth 
and  durability. 

jSim&cloivrtj  _jjg 


Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

Lambsdoivn  Union  Suits  are  iff, 
comfortable  because  they    fit  ■  ' 

smoothly.     They    are    warm       '  \ 
because  the  thick  fleece  protects  the  \ 
body  from  cold  and  draughts.  The 
fleece  cannot  mat,  knot  or  wash  away. 
Every  garment  will  give  two  seasons' 
wear. 

Made  for  Men  and  Boys 

Union  Suits  are  preferred  be 
cause  of  their  accurate  propor- 
tions and  delishtful  comfort. 

Your  dealer  can  sup- 
ply you  with  separate 
garments  as  well, 
50c,  75c  and  up.  The 
Bodysrard  Shield  is 
your  safeguard. 

Write  for  Bodygard  Booklet  No,49. 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO.    Utica,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  Bodygard  Undtrweai — Vet* 
lasiic,  T~4iolayry  Springtcx and  QcitCX% 


Note  protecting 
solid  top  and 
side-ejection. 


Gan 


Send  3  stamps  postage  for  b!g  cat- 
alogue; helps  you  select  right  gun. 


Game 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

Armed  with  a  2%!rzn&i  you  can  go  after  moose,  bear, 
deer,  with  nerve  and  confidence,  for  Marlins  are 
always  dependable. 

Made  in  all  popular  big  game  calibers — guns  of  splendid  accuracy,  range 
and  power.  They  have  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrels,  and  the 
quick,  reliable  2%tzn£a  lever  action.  All  have  the  modern  solid-top, 
side-ejecting  construction,  which  keeps  out  rain,  snow,  twigs,  sand,  dirt; 
the  empty  shells  cannot  possibly  be  thrown  in  the  shooter's  face  at  a 
critical  moment.  7/2crr///i  accuracy  is  famous. 
For  smaller  game — splendid  22Zar/t/i  lever  action  repeating  rifles  in 
.22  to  .44-40  calibers;  "pump  action"  rifles  in  .22  and  .25  Rim  Fire, 
.25-20  and  .32-20  calibers;  repeating  shotguns,  12  and  16  gauges. 


5  Year 


Guarantee 


98  CENTS  POST  PAID 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  big  catalogue 
of  Elgin  watches  we  will  send  this  elegant  watch  postpaid  for  only  98  cents 
Gent's  size,  high  grade  gold  plate  finish,  lever  escapement,  stem  wind  and 
stem  set,  accurate  time  keeper,  fully  Guaranteed  for  5  Years-,  Send  93 
cents  today  and  watch  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.    ARNOLD  WATCH  CO.,  Depi  1021     CHICAGO,  ILL* 


DEFORMITIES  CURED 


PI  lip  CfET  of  aDy  variety,  and  at  any  reasonable  age, 
**LUU  rut  I  can  De  made  straight,  natural  and  useful. 
No  plaster  paris,  no  severe  surgical  operation,  and  the 
result  is  assured. 

pnjTQ  SlSSFfl^F  when  treated  in  time  should  result 

■  U.l  Id  StlilUWL  jn  no  deformity;  paralysis  can  bej 
prevented  and  the  growth  not  interfered  with.  Write  for" 
information  and  references. 

*kPINAI  PB3ESVATIBRF  Recent  cases  usually  make 
*■  ,,,MI"  uwnihiwnL  good  recoveries  and  even 
those  of  long  standing  do  well.  No  plaster  paris,  felt  or 
leather  jackets.   Write  for  information  and  reference. 

HDP   RH^Ffl^F   'n  the  Painful  stage  can  be  relieved  and 

■  ill  uuulwul  the  inflammation  permanently  arrested. 
Shortening,  deformity  and  loss  of  motion  can  often  be  cor- 
rected.  No  surgical  operations  or  confinement. 

INFANTSI  F  PAP)AI  Y5!S<5  We  can  refer  you  to  many 
HirHnilLL  rmWLlb.j  responsible  people  all  over 
the  country,  whose  children,  afflicted  with  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis have  been  practically  restored  at  this  Sanitarium. 

DEFORMED  KNEES  AND  JOINTS 

ods  of  treatment,  and  if  interested  you  should  know  about  it. 
This  is  the  only  thoroughly  equipped  Sanitarium 
in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment 
of  crippled  and  paralyzed  conditions. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  FREE  ^^^^T^^^. 
THE  McLASN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 

940  Aubert  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Our  Young  People  on  the  Farm 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


\r\  « 

J-M  ASBESTOS 
.  ROOFING 

Made  of  Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt— 
I    all  mineral.  Contains  nothing  to  deteriorate.  Never 
1  1  needs  coating,  gravel  or  other  protection.  Cheap- 
1    est-per-year  roofing.    Gives  perfect  fire  protection. 
|  ■*  Write  for  Book  No.  328o 

j  *  n.W.  JOn.VS-MAiVTILLE  CO..  Sew  Torfc  and  All  I,arBe  Chios 

The  Jaybird 

The  Jaybird,  he's  my  favorite 

Of  all  the  birds  they  is. 
I  think  he's  quite  a  stylish  sight 

In  that   blue  suit  of  his. 
An'  when  he  lights  an'  shuts  his  wings, 

His  coat's  a  "cutaway"— 
I  guess  it's  only  when  he  sings 

You'd  know  he  was  a  jay. 

I  like  to  watch  him  when  he's  lit 

In  top  of  any  tree, 
'Cause  all  birds  get  wite  out  of  it 

When  he  'lights  an'  they  see 
How  proud  he  act,  an'  swell  an'  spread 

His  chest  out  more  and  more, 
An'  raise  the  feathers  on  his  head 

Like  it's  cut  pompadore. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

The  Bluejay 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  is  prob- 
ably about  the  only  person  who 
claims  the  bluejay  as  his  favorite 
bird;  in  fact,  the  bluejay  is  dis- 
tinctly unpopular  on  account  of  his 
coarse  voice  and  bold  manners,  and, 
like  most  unpopular  people,  his  bad 
habits  are  greatly  exaggerated.  He 
is  supposed  to  suck  the  eggs  and 
eat  the  young  of  other  birds.  This 
he  may,  and  probably  does,  do  to 
some  extent,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 


scientific  men  who  have  made  a 
study  of  birds,  it  is  not  usual. 

The  jay  is  one  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful birds,  with  his  bright  blue  coat, 
trimmed  with  black  and  white,  and 
his  crested  head.  The  male  and  fe- 
male are  exactly  alike  and  cannot  be 
told  apart.  They  are  very  devoted 
parents  and  are  wonderfully  wise. 
However  much  scolding  and  scream- 
ing they  may  do  elsewhere,  they  are 
as  quiet  as  mice  around  their  own 
nests. 

They  live  on  nuts,  tree  seeds, 
waste  corn  and  insects.  They  some- 
times eat  a  little  fruit,  but  the 
amount  is  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  considered  a  regular  item  of 
their  diet.  They  also  eat  small  ani- 
mals and  reptiles,  as  mice  and  liz- 
ards. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  jay  and 
his  bird  neighbors  are  not  on  friendly 
terms',  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case  at  any  rate.  We  once  had  a 
tree  near  our  house  in  which,  lived 
a  pair  of  jays,  a  pair  of  wrens  and 
two  pairs  of  robbins.  This  little 
tree  village  was  terrorized  by  red 
j  squirrels,  which  are  a  great  menace 
to  bird  life.  Here  the  bluejays  did 
good  work  as  policemen.  Any  dis- 
turbance in  that  tree,  the  call  of 
any    of    its    inhabitants  instantly 


brought  both  the  jays  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  squirrel  had  to  turn  and  run 
for  his  life  when  they  both  began  to 
flap  their  wings  about  him,  scolding 
and  pecking  viciously.  The  other 
birds  seemed  to  appreciate  the  serv- 
ices of  the  jays,  and  they  all  lived 
in  perfect  harmony. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
A  Faithful  Dog 
By    Margaret    Marshall,    Aged  10, 
.  Chico,  Cal. 

This  summer  my  folks  and  I  went 
to  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  for  our 
vacation  in  our  auto.  We  lived  on 
a  high  hill  about  a  mile  from  town 
and  every  morning  we  took  a  dip 
in  the  creek  nearby.  It  took  us  two 
days  to  come  home,  and  we  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  When  night  came 
our  beds  were  spread  out  and  we 
went  to  sleep.  All  were  awake  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  even  the 
baby.  vThe  second  day  we  had  seven 
"blowouts."  The  last  one  was  near 
Butte  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  home. 

We  had  a.  little  dog  with  us,  and 
when  papa  was  fixing  the  tire  he 
managed  to  get  out  without  our  no- 
tice. When  we  got  home  we  missed 
him  and  for  eight  days  did  not 
know  where  he  was.  One  day  my 
father  read  in  the  paper  about  a  lit- 
tle dog  keeping  watch  over  an  old 
tire  and  casing  near  Butte  Creek 
and  wouldn't  let  anyone  come  near 
him.  So  my  father  drove  down  there 
and  found  our  lost  doggie.  He  had 
been  there  eight  days,  without  any- 
thing to  eat  and  no  shade  but  that 
of  a  barbed-wire  fence.  He  was  a 
faithful  dog. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
How  I  Saved  the  Pig 

By  Leona  Peterson,  Aged  11,  Ne- 
ligh,  Neb. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  my  ex- 
periences with  a  pig.  Last  summer 
papa  had  quite  a  few  small  pigs  and 
there  were  some  only  a  few  days 
old,  and  one  got  stepped  on.  My 
brother  heard  it  squeal,  but  did  not 
pay  any  attention,  so  I  went  and 
picked  it  up.  Its  mouth  was  all 
full  of  sand,,  and  I  washed  its  mouth 
off  and  put  it  in  a  corner  of  the 
shed,  and  the  next  morning  I  took 
some  more  pigs  and  this  one  and  put 
it  in  a  pen  and  fed  it  milk  and  corn, 
and  it  grew.  I  called  it  Fuzzie,  be- 
cause it  was  so  fuzzy.  This  spring 
I  turned  her  out  with  papa's  other 
pigs  and  she  raised  five  small  pigs; 
then  I  sold  her  and  bought  me  a 
nice  young  milk  cow.  My  small 
pigs  are  improving  every  day.  I 
feed  them  corn  and  milk  and  keep 
them  with  papa's  other  pigs,  and 
now  my  young  brothers  wish  they 
had  done  the  same. 


A  Spoiled  Surprise  Party 

By  Gladys  Firkins,  Aged  13,  Gib- 
bon, Neb. 
Lucile  awoke  one  morning,  com- 
pletely forgetting  that  it  was  her 
birthday.  She  was  in  a  very  cross 
mood  all  forenoon  because  her 
mother  would  not  give  her  permis- 
sion to  visit  one  of  her  friends  in  the 
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LargestJIakers 
Heatings  Cooking 
Appliances 
in  the  Would 

Sold  by 
First-  class  Deafens 
Everywhere 

The JWiCH/GAN Stove  Company 


DETKOIT 


CHICAGO 


SALE 


ROOFING 

More  than  $325,000 
worth  of  every 
make  and  kind  of 
brand  new,  dependable  roofing  now  be- 
ing offered  at  euch  remarkably  low 
prices,  that  we  ask  all  in  need  or  M  ho 
contemplate  buying  to  hesitate  placing 
orders  until  they  get  these  remarkable 

Bankrupt 

Prices.  This  lot  consists  of  every  known 
make  of  roofing— Galvanized,  2%c  per  sq.ft.; 
Corrugated  Steel,  per  sq.  ft.;  Rubber 

Surfaced  AJax  Roofing  62c  per  square,  etc. 
We  now  own  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company  and  Incorporated  for  $10,000,000; 
this  tremendous  purchase  Is  the  first  result, 
—nothing  like  It  ever  before  attempted  by 
anyone.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  the  roofing 
guaranteed  brand  new.  Every  quality.  Write 
lor  free  samples  and  remarkable  prices. 

HARRIS  BROS.  COMPANY 
dept.  BM-  88'  Chicago,  III. 


or  can  be  grown,  wherever  kaffir  corn  grows  or  can 
be  grown,  wherever  pea-vine  bay  grows  or  can  be 
grown,  there  is  a  place  for  a  Stover  Alfalfa  &  Kaffir 
Corn  Grinder. 

This  machine  can  be  used  in  nearly  every  section 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  cat  and  grind  the 
foddor  mentioned  above 
and  with  tbiscan  bo  ground 
dry  ear  com  or  shelled 
grains  independently  or 
miied  with  the  hay  to  that 
every  feeder  can  produce 
hie  own  balanced  ration. 

We  build  a  (nil  line  of 
Feedmillt  and  Samson 
Windmills. 

Send  for  catalog. 


STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

312  Vine  Street 
FREEPORT    •  -  ILL. 


THE 

Youth's  Companion 

AND  THE 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Both  One  Year  For 

ONLY 

$2.50 

Address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
omaha,  NEB. 


afternoon.  Lucile's  mother  told  her 
that  her  Aunt  Edith  wanted  her  to 
come  over  in  the  afternoon  and  take 
care  of  her  little  boy  while  she  went 
to  town. 

Lucile  did  not  want  to  go,  so  as 
soon  as  it  was  time  for  her  to  go 
she  hid  herself.  Her  mother  called 
her  many  times,  but  she  did  not 
answer.  The  t,ruth  of  the  matter 
was,  her  aunt  was  going  to  have  a 
surprise  party  for  her  and  so  made 
the  pretense  of  wanting  her  to  take 
care  of  the  little  boy. 

At  3  o'clock  all  the  little  guests 
had  arrived,  waiting  expectantly  for 
Lucile.  An  hour  passed  and  still 
no  Lucile.  Aunt  Edith  telephoned 
Lucile's  mother  and  asked  her  the 
cause  of  her  tardiness.  On  learning 
that  Lucile  could  not  be  found,  she 
became  very  anxious.  So  the  little 
folks  were  obliged  to  go  home  much 
disappointed. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  Lu- 
cile came  out  from  her  hiding  place. 
When  her  mother  found  out  how 
disobedient  she  had  been  she  did 
not  punish  her,  but  simply  told  her 
about  the  party.  She  knew  that 
would  be  enough  punishment  for 
her.  You  may  be  sure  this  taught. 
Lucile  a  lesson  and  she  regretted 
very  much  her  naughtiness  and  also 
missing  a  delightful  time. 


winter  the  sheepman  started  for 
town.  On  the  way  he  saw  a  little 
lamb  lying  in  the  road.  He 
stopped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was 
half  frozen  when  he  got  here,  so 
that  it  couldn't  eat  for  a  couple  of 
days.  Then  it  kept  growing  from 
the  scraps  left  from  the  table,  and 
I  fed  it  until  it  was  nearly  as  round 
as  a  ball.  I  named  it  Billy.  Now 
it  is  a  yearling.  It  has  company 
now — a  little  lamb  about  as  big  as 
Billy  was — and  I  intend  to  raise 
her.  I  wish  you  could  see  Billy 
now.  You  would  be  surprised,  he 
is  so  big. 


The  Lost  Lamb 
By  Ruth   Kimball,    Aged    10,  Cas- 
par, Wyo. 

My  father  has  sheep,  and  has 
sheepmen  to  take  care  of  them. 
They  move  in  summer  up  over  the 
Caspar  mountains  and  Laramie 
plains,  and  in  winter  over  across 
the    Platte    river.    One   time  last 


What  Fiasco  Means 
When  a  play  or  performance 
turns  out  badly,  or  any  cherished 
plan  meets  with  failure,  we  call  it 
a  fiasco.  Fiasco  is  the  Italian  word 
for  bottle  or  flask,  and  at  first  glance 
the  word  bottle  seems  hardly  to  fit 
the  meaning  we  imply.  But  the 
use  of  this  word  came  about  log- 
ically enough. 

When  the  Venetian  glass-blowers, 
in  making  their  beautiful  glassware, 
detected  a  flaw  in  the  bulb,  they 
would  convert  it  into  an  ordinary 
bottle  or  fiasco.  In  this  way  the 
word  bottle  came  to  be  synonymous 
with  failure. 


Additional  Stories 

Ersa  Frances  McRae,  Atchison,  Kan. ; 
Helen  Mc  Williams,  Chanute,  Kan.; 
Gladys  Firkins.  Gibbon,  Neb.;  Hazel 
Freitae,  Enderlin,  N.  D.;  Judith  Eliason, 
Kanawha,  la. ;  Thelma  Van  Zandt,  Law- 
ton,  Okl. ;  Gracie  Forhand,  Carlsbad,  N. 
M. ;  Lela  White,  Corvallis,  Mont.;  Car- 
roll Prouty,  Shelton,  Neb. ;  Alpha  Sasse, 
Stanton,  Neb.;  Mildred  Jones,  Schuyler, 
Neb. 


Picture  Contest  No.  7 


Writ f;  :i  verse  of  four  linen  about 
thlH  picture.  The  two  children  writ 
ing  the  best  verses  will  each  receive 
a  hook  an  a  prize.  Write  plainly  It) 
ink,  giving  your  name,  aildresH  and 
age,  and  send  Inn  verne  to  the  Pic- 
ture Contest  Keillor  Twentieth  Cen 
tury  Farmer,  Om.ili.'i.  INiikiiiIht, 
the  prlzcH  will  be  awarded  to  the 
writers   of  the  befit   Vernon,  which 


meaiiH  the  ones  having  the  best  Idea*, 
belim  moHt  correct  as  to  meter  mi  l 
being  most  neatly  written  ami  the 
best  spoiled  and  punctuated.  This 
Ih  a  Rood  chance  for  you  to  pr:i<  ttcc 
all  those  ruloH  of  composition  you 
are  learning  at  school. 

All  verses  must  be  received  ;it  thlr 
office  on  or  before  the  I  1 1 1  day  of 
November. 


There  are  no  shoes  at 
popular  prices  that  in  any 
way  compare  with  the 
classy  Mayer  Honorbilt 
shoes  for  women.  They 
combine  style, 
refinement, 
comfort  and 
service  to  the 
highest  de- 
gree. 


Style 
Comfort 
Quality 

Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are 
not  only  fine  looking  but  de- 
pendable for  wear.  They  are 
"built  on  honor."  The  finest 
upper  leather  is  selected,  and 
the  soles  are  of  special  tan- 
nage —  everything  first  class 
throughout,  If  you  want  the 
dressiest  and  best  wearing 
shoes  obtainable,  demand 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes. 

WARNING— Always  be  sure  .nd  look 
(or  the  Mayer  name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt 
Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children:  Drysox, 
the  wet  weathcrshoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes  and  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe.  Co. 

MILWAUKEE 


HONORBILT. 


Keep  an 

accurate 

Kodak 
Record 

There's  a  practical  common 
sense  use  for  photography  in  t he 
work  of  every  business  farmer — 
and  photography  by  the  Kodak 
system  is  both  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. 

Catalog  free  at  your  a"ralr>  .\  m  fiv  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

308  State  Strrn.        ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


FREE 


TO  FVFRV  BOVJINO  01*1.  W« 

gltp  a  fin-  I'uirla  (  sin'ia 

nil. I    DOm pitta   lit,  |||A|#>«, 

0.,  Willi  (nil  lll.lrili  ilons.  |ll«l 


!>>-*^(.liilll.  CO..  Opt.  ,    ,  Urconvlllr,  PsV 

Til"     ri-niliTH     (if     thn  Twentieth 

Century  Parmer  imve  faith  in  it h  n<i- 

vertlnern.  horniiHc  thin  paper  rehiHeH 
ti>  print  ruin  known  to  he  dlHhone  i 
iiticl  ml  li'.'ulliii; 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


November  1,  1913 


We  Buy 

Raw  Furs, 
Cattle  Hides, 
Wool,  Mohair, 
Pelts,  Tallow, 
Deer  Skins 
Ginseng,  Seneca, 
Bees  Wax  and 
Goose,  Duck, 
Chicken  and 
Turkey  Feathers. 


We  Sell 

Hunters  and 
Trappers  Sup- 
plies, Guns, 
Traps,  Knives, 
Hunters  and 
Trappers  Guide, 
Wool  Growers 
Supplies.  Also 
Harness,  Sole  and 
Lace  Leather. 


We  p«y  Highest  Cash  Prices.  We  sell  at  lowest 
prf  es.  Write  for  catalog,  prices  lists,  shipping  tage 
—FREE— to  the  "Old  Reliable" 

Northwestern  Hide  &  Fur  Co. 


200-204  First  St.  No. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


FREE 


A  New  Valuable 
Trappers'  Book 
Just  Outl  Tells 
how  to  prepare  skins 
for  the  market.  Contains  recipes 
for  making  good  baits  at  trifling 
cost.  Tells  How,  Where  and  When 
to  set  traps.  Also  a  catalog  of  Traps 
at  Factory  Price*.  You  need  this  book 
bo  send  for  it  today.  Experienced 
trappers  will  tell  yon  that  Lyon 
pays  the  highest  cash  prices.  Re- 
ly on  Lyon  to  do  the  square  thing. 
M.  LYON  &  CO, 
253  Del.  St. 
K.  C.  Mo. 
Est.  1870 


RELY  ON  LYON 


BIG  MONEY  IN  TRAPPING 


We  are  paying  thousands,  of 
dollars  each  year  to  trap- 
pers. Any  man  or  hoy  living 
in  rural  districts  can  add  ^ 
many  a  dollar  to  hi^  earn-  ^ 
ings  by  putting  in  his  spare 
momenta  trapping.  Our  price  list  tells  you 
how  to  proc.re  the  mi  st  money  f..r  yooriWne.  We  save 
vm.  D10M*  ami  our  plnn  oi  service  ami  selling  willmake 
you  the  nicpest  money  fan  haw  ever  made  from  tin- sale 
of  vour  skins.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  shipping 
tags.    Address  1006  Q  Street.  Lincoln,  Neb 


LINCOLN  HIDE  Sc  PUR  CO.I 


Write  today  for  our  free  Trap- 
pers' Book— tells  you  all  about  how 
to  increase  your  catch,  and  inside  facts 
about  how  to  get  the  roost  money  out  of  furs. 
Best  book  for  trappers  ever  published.    No  up- 
to-date  trappers  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Our  confidential  information  is  very  valu- 
able and  will  be  sent  to  you  monthly 
during  the  season— it  means  big  money 
to  trappers.  All  of  the  above  free  for 
the  asking.  Address 

I.  ABRAHAM 

y  213  N.  Main  St.,  Dept.  126  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


FREE! 

Handy  Book  for  Trappers 

If  you  are  interested, 
we  will  send  you  this 
book  free  and  keep  you 
informed  as  to  prices  on 
all  kinds  of  Furs. 

1 1  D|T       ■*  Will  Attract  All 
LUnl  I  Animals  To  Your  Traps 

A  large  sample  bottle  for  25c.   Guaranteed  to 
increase  your  catoh  or  money  refunded. 
It  Advertises  US  To  Satisfy  YOU 

ST.  LOUIS  COMMISSION  CO., 
Dept.  23  208  N.  Main  St.,  St  Louis.  Mo* 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
MinK,  SKunK,  Possum,  Mushrat, 

and  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and 
Ginseng'.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  136  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


W  Truth  About  Furs 


WMI^^    High  quoted  prices  don't  mean  the 
(y  v*  biggest  check,  unless  the  grading  is  right.  We 
£  grade  honestly,  pay  highest  Market  PRICES 
and  buy  furs  out  and  out,  charging  you  no 
commission.    If  you  want  furs  held  separate  and 
our  offer  is  not  satisfactory,  we'll  return  the  furs, 
paying  express.    Write  for  latest  price  list. 

OMAHA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 
1204Jones  St.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


TDA  SQANDGUNS 

I    H%         ■     ^  AT  FACTORY  COST 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs  and  sell  you  Guns, Traps, 
Supplies. etc.,  AT  FACTORY  COST.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur  Price  List. 

E.  VI,  BIGGS  &  CO..  137  Biggs  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


"Now  I  Lay  Me" 

The  fire  upon  the  hearth  is  low, 
And  there  is  stillness  everywhere; 
Like  troubled  spirits  here  and  there, 
The  firelight  shadows  'round  me  creep. 
A  childish  treble  breaks  the  gloom, 
And  softly  from  a  farther  room 
Comes:    "Now  1  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 
And,  somehow,   with  that  little  prayer, 
And  that  sweet  treble  in  my  ears, 
My  thoughts  go  back  to  distant  years, 
And  linger  with  a  dear  one  there; 
And  as  I  hear  the  child's  "amen," 
Crouched  at  her  side  I  seem  to  be. 
My  mother's  faith  comes  back  to  me. 
A  mother  holds  my  hands  again. 
Oh,  for  an  hour  in  that  dear  place! 
Oh,  for  the  peace  of  that  dear  time! 
Oh,    for   that   childish   trust  sublime! 
Oh,  for  a  glimpse  of  mother's  face!  . 
Yet,  as  the  shadows  'round  me  creep, 
I  do  not  seem  to  be  alone- 
Sweet  magic  of  that  treble  tone — 
And  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

—Eugene  Field. 


Our  Home  Chat 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  asked  you 
what  you  thought  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "overworked  farmer's 
wife"  whom  a  number  of  kindly 
disposed  city  people  appear  to  be 
so  anxious  to  help.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  this  movement  is 
not  going  to  be  popular  in  the  coun- 
try, or  at  least  that  part  of  it  in 
which  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  circulates,  and  that  is  a  large 
section.  We  have  not  had  a  letter 
so  far  expressing  gratitude  for  this 
vmpathy.  If  we  do,  we  will  publish 
it.  The  trend  of  every  letter  is  the 
same  as  that  expressed  in  the  two 
published  herewith,  coming  from 
women  in  quite  different  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  condition  we 
believed  existed  all  the  time,  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  the  farmers' 
wives  are  so  loyal. 

These  letters  are  from  real  farm 
women,  and  their  names  were 
signed,  but  we  are  withholding  them 
at  their  request. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Two  Letters 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer:  Yes, 
please  tell  the  Associated  Press,  or 
whoever  the  guilty  party  may  be, 
that  the  "poor,  overworked  farmer's 
wife"  is  not  needing  the  sympathy 
bestowed  upon  her.  I  can  fancy  her 
sitting  on  a  shady,  screened  porch, 
shaking  with  laughter,  an  elaborate 
piece  of  needlework  slipping  from 
her  fingers,  as  she  exclaims:  "Yes, 
please,  Mr.  Writer  (he  must  be  mas- 
culine), give  us  dear  women  a 
needed  rest.  If  you  must  champion 
the  cause  of  women,  start  in  on  the 
miserable,  cramped-up  existence  of 
the  city  professionals'  wives  and 
leave  us  to  our  reading,  horsebacki 
riding,  motoring,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  cooking  of  frosted  pies  and 
the  making  of  delicious  butter,  for 
times  have  changed  for  us,  as  well 
as  for  the  men  folks,  and  we  are 
manipulating  all  the  available  la- 
bor-saving devices  known." 

Here's  to  the  freedom  and  good 
cheer  of  the  plains! 

MRS.  CUSTER  COUNTY. 

Nebraska. 

$4  4s 

Kind  Editor:  I  think  as  a  rule 
our  city  sisters  have  their  work  a 
little  more  convenient  than  the 
country  women,  but  I  think  our 
work  is  not  so  nerve-racking  or  so 
monotonous  as  that  of  the  women 


of  the  towns,  and  we  can  get  out  in 
the  fresh,  puire  air  and  enjoy  the 
freedom  God  meant  for  us.  It  is 
true  that  our  work  is  sometimes 
hard,  but  our  husbands'  work  is 
hard  also.  It  is  only  the  wealthy 
farmer  who  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  motor  and  a  gasoline  engine. 
Their  wives  are  not  drudges,  and  I 
would  imagine  the  city  wife  would 
have  quite  as  much  to  do,  if  her 
husband  is  a  poor  man,  if  she  tried 
to  help  and  bear  her  part  of  the 
burden.  If  some  of  these  women 
were  not  so  afraid  of  overdoing  and 
would  put  their  shoulders  a  little 
stronger  against  the  collar,  the 
country  and  city  alike  would  have 
more  healthy  and  happy  women,  and 
the  doctors  would  have  less  practice. 

As  for  the  country  wives'  social 
opportunities,  we  have  plenty  of 
time  for  such,  and,  I  think,  of  a 
more  wholesome  kind  than  the  city 
gives.  I  think  the  country  woman 
has  plenty  of  life's  pleasures,  as  well 
as  plenty  of  good,  sound  labor  to 
keep  her  mind  bright  and  active  and 
her  muscles  strong  and  healthy. 

I  am  a  farmer's  wife  and  a  farm- 
er's daughter,  and  I  live  in  the  coun- 
try, with  its  wide,  spreading  fields 
and  forest  trees,  and  the  blue  sky 
smiling  over  us.  We  are  in  mod- 
erate circumstances  and  have  to 
work  hard,  but  I  would  rather  work 
than  be  idle.  Dear  city  friends,  don't 
waste  any  time  worrying  over  the 
condition  of  your  country  sisters,  for 
nine  times  out  of  ten  they  are  hav- 
ing a  better  and  happier  time  than 
you. 

CONTENTED  FARMER'S  WIFE. 
Missouri. 


Entertaining  Our  Boys 
I  wonder  sometimes  if  we  moth- 
ers give  as  much  time  and  thought 
as  we  should  to  furnishing  home 
entertainment  and  amusements  for 
those  big  boys  of  ours.  Perhaps  if 
we  devoted  a  little  more  time  thus 
there  would  be  less  cause  for  heart- 
ache in  the  future. 

Now  that  the  long  winter  even- 
ings are  close  at  hand,  it  is  well 
to  plan  ahead  for  some  diversion. 
A  game  board  is  a  good  invest- 
ment; at  least  we  have  found  it  so. 
Where  there  is  already  one  in  the 
house  it  is  well  to  add  something 
new  in  the  way  of  games  now  and 
then.  If  there  is  no  one  to  play 
with  the  lad  but  yourself  or  his 
father,  great,  indeed,  is  your  op- 
portunity. You  have  such  a  splen- 
did chance  to  get  better  acquainted, 
to  win  his  confidence  and  get  really 
chummy  with  him.  It  is  well  to 
invite  in  a  neighbor  boy  occasion- 
ally, and,  if  there  is  a  daughter  in 
the  household,  have  him  bring  his 
sister  along.  During  the  evening 
they  can  have  nuts,  popcorn  or 
home-made  candy. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  interesting 
reading  material — be  sure  it  is  in- 
teresting ■ — ■  is  another  attractive 
feature  of  home  entertainment. 
This,  to  be  effective,  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  good  lights.  In  every 
home  where  there  is  a  boy  old 
enough  to   read   a  boy's  magazine 


should  be  taken.  Our  boy  is  a  reg- 
ular subscriber  to  two  such  periodi- 
cals. Besides  these,  he  reads  nu- 
merous books.  For  the  benefit  of 
other  mothers'  boys,  I  am  giving 
below  a  list  of  titles  of  those  he 
has  found  especially  interesting: 

From  9  to  12  years — "Black 
Beauty,"  "Swiss  Family  Robinson," 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,  "  the  Alger 
books,  the  Henty  historical  series, 
"Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known," 
"Child's  History  of  England,'"' 
"Young  Folks'  History  of  Rome," 
"The  Story  of  America"  and  "The 
Young  Folks'  Bible,"  by  Josephine 
Pollard. 

From  12  to  15 — "Lives  of  the 
Presidents,"  "The  Man  Without  a 
Country,"  "Pioneer  Heroes  of  the 
West,"  "Wild  Life  Among  the  Red 
Men,"  "Famous  Frontiersmen*  and] 
Scouts,"  "Green  Mountain  Boys," 
Boy  Scout  series,  Motor  Boy  series, 
"The  Deerslayer,"  "John  Halifax," 
the  Bible.  Most  of  these  last  named 
books  are  suitable  for  older  readers 
as  well  and  will  bear  re-reading. 

MRS.  C.  K.  TURNER. 

Kansas. 


Good  Recipes 

German  "Kaffe  Kuchen" — Pre- 
pare a  dough  as  for  good  rich  rusk; 
roll  to  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
thick  and  place  in  a  bake  pan  or  pie 
tin.  On  the  top  place  tart  apples, 
quartered  and  pressed  down  into  the 
dough;  halved  peaches,  phims  or 
any  kind  of  fruit  desired.  Sprinkle 
liberally  with  sugar,  and  when  light 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till  the 
fruit  is  done.     It  is  delicious. 

Salt  Pork  with  Roast  Turkey — 
Prepare  the  turkey  as  for  ordinary 
roasting,  then  over  the  top  of  the 
turkey  spread  thin  slices  of  salt 
pork.  When  basting,  pour  the  liquid 
right  over  the  pork.  It  will  impart 
a  delicious  flavor  to  the  turkey. 

Cream  Sponge  Cake — For  the 
farmer's  wife,  who  has  a  cream 
crock  to  dip  into,  this  cake  will  be 
inexpensive,  good  and  quickly  made: 
To  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar  take 
two  eggs  and  half  a  cup  of  sweet 
cream.  Beat  sugar,  cream  and  yolks 
of  eggs  well  together.  Stir  into  this 
one  cup  of  flour,  into  which  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  has  been 
well  mixed,  and  lastly  stir  in  the 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Flavor 
with  vanilla,  or  whatever  desired. 
This  cake  can  be  baked  in  a  loaf,  or 
layer,  and  put  together  with  some 
kind  of  filling. 

Near  Meat  Loaf — To  four  cups  of 
stale  bread  crumbs  add  two  of 
cooked  and  finely  mashed  red  kid- 
ney beans,  two  of  grated  cream 
cheese,  one  large  onion,  chopped 
fine,  half  cup  of  butter,  one  egg, 
salt  and  pepper.  Mix  all  together 
thoroughly  and  form  into  a  round 
loaf.  Bake  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  basting  frequently  with  hot 
water  and  butter.  This  makes  a 
dish  that  has  about  the  same  nutri- 
tive properties  of  meat,  and,  served 
hot  with  tomato  sauce*,  it  closely 
resembles  meat. 

ELIZABETH  M.  ROSSITER. 

Colorado. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  fLach 


I  DAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

Rett 


fife; 


Description  of  Patterns 

6356— Girls'  Dress— Thla  little  dress  shows 
the  stylish  low-belted  effect,  which 
Is  the  newest  thing  In  children's  fash- 
ions. The  short  nklrt  Is  kilted  and  the 
blouse  is  fulled  slightly  into  the  stitched 
bf  It.  A  long  or  short  sleeve  may  be  used 
and  the  shield  may  be  used  or  omltttd, 
as  preferred.  Serge,  cheviot  or  linen  can 
be  used  for  this  dress,  with  the  collar 
and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material.  The 
pattern  6356  Is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  12  years. 
'Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-Inch 
material. 

6312— Ladlee'  Dress— Thlf»  simple  dTMl 
opens  in  front,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
center  of  both  blouse  and  skirt.  A  smart 
collar  trims  the  neck,  which  Is  cut  out 
deep  In  front  to  display  the  front  of  a 
nnc-pleeo  gulrnpo  which  is  worn  with  the 
dress.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores. 
The  pattern  6312  Is  cut  In  sizes  34  to 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  36-Inch  material  for 
the  dress,  %  yard  of  36-Inch  lining  for 
the  KUimpe  and  >/£  yard  of  22-Inch  net  for 
the  yoke. 

6 101  —  readies'  Dress— Made  In  thn  latest 
mode,    tills    dress    has    a    should'T  yoke 


effect,  with  the  material  full  below  it. 
In  the  center  the  upper  part  or  the  blouse 
shows  a  chemisette  and  below  it  a  plain 
section.  The  sleeve  ia  plain  and  full 
length.  To  complete  the  dres«  there  is 
a  three-gored  skirt,  slightly  full  at  the 
waistline,  closing  In  front,  and  with  or 
without  a  peplum.  The  pattern  6101  is 
cut  In  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  require!  4%  yarda  of  44-Inch 
material. 

6412— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
—In  this  model  tho  plain  blouse  has  a 
surplice  closing,  tho  open  neck  having  ■ 
small  chemisette  and  a  wide  collar.  The 
sleeves  are  cut  In  one  with  the  blouse, 
and  tho  peplurn  Is  plaited  all  around  It 
A  three-gored  skirt  completes  tho  (liens. 
The  pattern  6412  la  cut  In  slzea  14,  1C 
and  18  years.  Medium  slzo  require*  2 
yards  of  51-Inch  figured  material  and 
yards  Ot  54-Inch  plain  goods  and  1  yard 
of  21-Inch  satin. 

6431  — Misses'  Waist— ThlH  blouse  is  the 
latest  adaptation  of  the  I'.ilUnn  Idea.  It 
Is  entirely  plain,  closing  high  In  the  Ml lk 
and  a  little  over  at  the  Hide.  It  has  the 
drop  shoulder  and  a  large  armhole.  Into 
which  a  plain  sleeve  Is  set.  This  Is  gath- 
ered   at    the    Cliff.      A    SllSh    'Ollfltie  Hie 


Armed  with  "Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer" 
Genasco  is  ready  to  combat  rain,  snow,  hail,  wind, 
sun,  heat,  cold,  and  fire  and  to  defend  your  roof  with 
its  resisting,  lasting  life,  and  keep  it  weather-tight. 
Genasco  smooth-surface  roofing  is  supplied  with 
patented   Kant-leak  Kleets,  which  make  seams 
waterproof  without  cement,  and  prevent  nail  leaks, 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.     Guaranteed.     Smooth  or  mineral  sur- 
face.   Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Root  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  in  the  world 
of  asphalt  and   ready  routing 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


FUNSTENMiCASHiiiFURS! 

Ail  Government  Furs  Shipped  Here.  Send  Yours 

BiggeBt  prices!  Better  grading!  Most  money  by  return  mail !  We  are  the  largest  in  tho  world  in  our  line. 
Tho  biggest  Canadian,  American  and  European  bu  vers  are  represented  at  our  regular  sales.  This  year 
we  will  handle  the  Government's  Alaskan  seal  output.  More  buyers  and  better  prices  than  ever.  We  sell 
furs  in  larger  quantities,  get  more  spot  cash  and  pay  you  more  cash  than  you  can  get  anywhere.  Do  all 
our  business  direct  with  yoa.  We  want  $10,000,000  worth  of  furs— anything— from  one  skin  up. 
Din  Uahau  in  Tnnninff  Mink,  coon,  skunk,  muskrat,  fox.  wolf,  lvnx.  white  weasel  anrf  all 

Dig  money  in  i  rapping  kind3  of  furs  wa„ted  for  cash,  traps  at  factory  prices 

Ffincton  Animal  Doilc  Guaranteed  to  increase  your  catch  or  money  back.    Won  Grand  Prize  at 
rUlldlCII  Hlllllldl  DdllO  World's  Fair  in  1904.  U  S  Government  uses  them.  On  a  can  brought  one 
man  $1,199  clear  profit.    Only  $1  a  can.    Write  today  for  free  Trappers's  Guide.  Game  Laws  and  Trapper'* 
Supply  Catalog— Fur  Market  Reports,  Funsten  Fur  Shipping  Tags,  etc.    ALL  FREE.  (41) 

— —  Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.*  1683  Funsten  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 11 


Write  for 
I  "Betty" 

That's  the  name 
of  the  beautiful 
girl  on  the 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FSEE 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton.  D.  C. 


U'1914 

Calendar 

(Size,  13  X  32  inches) 

Send  your  name  and 
address  and  a  2c  stamp 
(it  pays  part  of  the 
postage)  and  we'll 
send  you    Free  and 

postpaid  this  beautifully  litho- 
graphed and  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  oil  painting 
'Betty, "painted  especially  for 
us.  1914  calendar  is  attached. 

FREE 

Coca-Cola  booklet  enclosed. 
THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


fulness  of  the  waist,  or  the  lower  portion 

muy  be  cut  off.  Tho  pattern  Mil  is  out  la 

slzeft  14,  1«  and  IS  yearn.  Medium  size  re- 
quires. V/n  yards  of  41-liu  h  material,  with 
3%  ynrdH  of  trlminlnK  and  Vj  yard  of  311- 
Inch  .a  tin. 

0273- Ladles'  Skirt— This  skirt  can  be 
used  t"  compete,  a  dress,  or  It  ran  bo 
worn  with  Hcparalo  shirt-waists*,  Tho 
skirt  In  cut  In  two  pieces  mid  closes  at 
the   front  or  at  thn  hack.     Serge,    In. .iid 

doth  «<•  mdnaK  can  bo  used  to  make 
this  skirt.  Tho  pattern  027.1  Is  cut  Iti  sizes 
22  to  30  Inchon  waist  mon«uro.  Medium 
>lzi-  re. 1 1 1 i i  <  m        yards  of  I •  Inch  material 


When  ordering  bo  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full  and  to 
i-lve  tho  number  and  size  of  en'h  pattern 
you  waul  When  ordering  for  children 
fclvn  number  and  ng'- 


Latest  Fashion  Book 

ID. 

SMAI 


2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer, 

II OR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
'    use  pattern*,  wo    publish  four 
times  a     var     tho  woll-kiiowii 
fashion   k,  -every  woman  hek 

OWN  DRESMAKER." 

The  Spring-  Fashion  Ncmber  la 
ready  February  1. 

The  Bumni.r  Fashion  Number  1» 
ready  May  1. 

The  Tall  Fashion  Number  ia  roudy 
August  I, 

The  Wlnt.r  Fashion  Number  Is 
read}    November  1. 

The  price  Is  1.  cents  a  copy   or  20 

c.nta  a  rear,  -every  woman  her 

OWN      DREBSM  AKER"      1.11m  hOw 

to  make  fonts.  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes. Aprons,  lireswIiiK  Saequos, 
Underwear,  Itnby  Clothes.  Clutbos 
I',. i  Hoys  and  I  ilrls.  etc..  elc.  F.vci  v 
woman  who  nseH  patterns  or  dues 
hcwIiik  ill  homo  ,  houhl  I. ii)  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER' 
four  limes  a  year.  Ilesldes  tolling 
how  I"  make  clnthoM  II  Illustrates 
ami  describes  hundreds  nf  the  noWcsl 
•styles  for  Ladles,  Misses  ami  Chlld- 
droll.   _____ 

our  special  orrER — ir  you  u»« 

patterns,  or  If  yon  order  any  pattern 
shown  In  this  or  nnv  other  Issue  of 
our  magazine,  wo  will  send  you  the 
Ttrr  lntest  Issoe  of  'TVRY  WO- 
MMt  HER  OWN  DREftHM  A  K  11  I" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
20.  to  Pattsrn  Department.  Twentieth 
Century  T  firmer.  Omaha,  Nop,  
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Does  Everything  Any  4  H.  P. 
Engine  Does  and  Some  Work 
That  No  Other  Engine  Can  Do 


The  Farmer's  Best  Helper— 
His  Wife's  as  Well! 

Mr.  David  Linton,  Ransom,  111., 
says:  "The  Cushman  is  the  best 
engine  for  all  work  on  the  farm. 
My  wife  uses  it  as  much  as  I  do. 
Have  never  put  hand  to  washer  or 
separator  since  I  got  it."  The 

Farm  Cushman 

All-Purpose  Engine 

Is  on  the  job  the  year  around  for  any  power  work 
anywhere,  any  time,  and  operates  any  binder.  The 
Original  Binder  Engine.  Light  weight  and  com- 
pact. Weight  without  base,  167  lbs.  Delivers  ful  I 
4  H.  P.  Throttle  governor.  Our  own  Patented 
Economy  Tube  in  Schebler  Carburetor  gives  per- 
fect regulation  and  control,  saves  gasoline.  Also 
2-cylinder  6-H.  P.  up  to  20-H.  P.  Engines. 

Don't  buy  an  engine  of  any  size 
till  yoa  have  seen  our  catalog 
of  Light  Weight  Farm  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

2037  N  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Suppose  We  Give, 

\7_        4l*G|P  —That's  practically 
lOU  3>Z£>  what  we  do.  $5 

different  sums  depending  on  which 
Kalamazoo  Stove  you  buy.  You 
keep  the  dealer's  profit.  You  get 
your  stove  direct  from  the  Kalama- 
zoo factory.  It's  shipped  the  day 
your  order  comes.  You  try  it  for 
30  days  free— and  if  yoa  keep  it  you 
can  still  send  it  back  anytime  with- 
in a  year  if  you're  dissatisfied  with 
its  work.   We  pay  freight  charges. 

Book  of  400  Staves 

For  a  jsSS^?^ 
Postal^  ~\ 

Read  facts  about  making 
and  selling  stoves  that  you 
must  know  before  buying.  On  ran 
easy  terms  explained.  BankH 
e.  Letters  from  a  few 
of  the  250,000  owners,  n 
Ask  for  CntulogI37  QB 
KALAMAZOO 
STOVE  CO.  m 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
?e  make  a  full  Urn  93 
of  Stoves,  Ranges.Gas^B 
Stoves  and  Furnaces.^^ 
We  have  three  ca/a-BJ 
logs.  Please  asfcfor^B 
the  one  you  want. 


"A  Kalamazoo 

.^^  Direct  to  You" 


Private  Papers  of  the  Presidents 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

'are  much  cheaper,- four  times  more  lasting. 
Made  with  the  Edwards  "Tightcote"  Process 
and  Edwards  Patent  Interlocking  Device.  Cannot 
rot,  rust  or  catch  fire.  They  come  in  clusters  of  100 
or  more — go  on  all  at  once.  $10,000  guarantee  against 
lightning  loss.  Dsed  on  over  100,000  buildings. 
I  «...  II.!  _  I  Sold  direct  from  factory  at 
LOW  rrlCGS I  low  Prices,  freight  prepaid. 

■  •  iwwws  pi0staj  bTings  factory  Prices 
and  Free  Book  No.  1198.  If  possible,  giveeizeof  roof 
and  get  price  on  complete  job.    Send  postal  today 
—get  everything  by  return  mail.  *>  (130) 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO' 
1H8-11SM  Lock  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TRAPPERS! 

Get  More  Money  ForYour  Furs 

Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  you  get 
Our  Free  Bulletin  quoting  cash  prices 
we  actually  payfor Coon.  Mink,  Skunk, 
Qppossum  and  other  furs.  We  charge 
co  commissions.  Write  today  for  Free 
Bulletin,  it  will  pay  you  big. 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  WOOL  CO.. 

Dept.   141  St  Louis,  Mo, 


ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Oct.  25 
— I  have  already  told  you 
something  of  the  wonder- 
ful collection  of  manu- 
scripts relating  to  American  history 
which  are  now  being  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  manuscript  division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington. This  collection  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  it  will  soon  be  the 
largest  reservoir  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  history  known  to  the  world. 
I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  in  going  through  the  collec- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate its  extent  and  value.  During 
my  visit  to  the  library  today  I  had 
a  most  interesting  chat  with  Mr. 
Gaillard  Hunt,  the  American  his- 
torian  and   archivist   in   charge  of 


in  a.  bank.  There  must  have  been 
about  a  dozen  barrels  of  them.  At 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war  the  pa- 
pers were  still  there,  but  soon  after 
that  the  bank  was  burned  down  and 
the  papers  were  burned  with  it. 
This  left  as  the  only  group  of  Wash- 
ington papers  the  one  Which  the 
government  had  bought.  It  formed 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

"Where  are  the  papers  of  John 
Adams?" 

"They  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  at 
Boston,  where  are  also  the  papers 
of  John  Quincy  Adams.  They  have 
been  deposited  there  and  will  prob- 
ably never  leave  Boston,  although 
they  ought  to  be  in  our  collection 
here.    The  Adams  papers  are  valu- 


The  Madison  Papers  Comprise  110  Volumes 


the  division,  about  the  papers  of  the 
presidents.     Said  he: 

"The  Washington  papers  which 
we  now  have  in  hand  are  the  largest 
collection  relating  to  any  individual. 
It  is  larger  than  any  collection  of 
papers  concerning  any  one  British 
statesman  or  any  famous  man  of 
any  other  country.  Washington  be- 
came famous  when  very  young,  and 
he  was  a  prolific  letter  writer. 
From  177  5  on  people  began  to  save 
his  letters,  so  that  now  new  Wash- 
ington letters  are  always  appearing, 
and  almost  any  collector  of  conse- 
quence has  one  or  more  Washing- 
ton letters.  He  wrote  the  most  of 
his  correspondence  with  his  own 
hand,  and  he  was  so  methodical 
that  he  accomplished  a  great  lot  of 
work.  It  was  his  habit  to  rise  at  5 
o'clock  every  morning  and  to  write 
until  breakfast  time.  We  have  our- 
selves here  in  the  manuscript  divi- 
sion about  50,000  letters  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  collection,  including 
the  letters  to  him,  numbers  consid- 
erably over  100,000," 

Gathering;  the  Papers 
"Where   did   these   papers  come 
from?" 

"From  various  sources.  A  great 
many  came  from  his  heirs.  When 
Washington  died  his  estate  at 
Mount  Vernon  came  to  General 
Bushrod  Washington.  Later  on  a 
number  of  the  heirs  sold  the  pa- 
pers which  they  had  inherited  to 
the  government.  Others  of  the 
heirs  kept  theirs  and  left  them  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  when  Mount 
Vernon  was  sold  by  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, the  father  of  Lawrence 
Washington,  the  papers  were  taken 
to   Alexandria  and  were  deposited 


able.    They  are  in  the  special  charge 
of  Mr.  Worthington  Ford,  who  was 
formerly  chief  of  this  division.  They 
are  very  carefully  guarded." 
Jefferson  Collection  Complete 

"Have  you  many  of  the  Jefferson 
papers?" 

"Yes.  Our  collection  is  num- 
bered by  tens  of  thousands.  Jeffer- 
son was  very  methodical,  and  his 
private  papers  were  almost  as  vol- 
uminous as  those  of  Washington. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Americans 
to  use  a  press  copy,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  letters  in  press  copy  by 
him.  Congress  bought  Jefferson's 
library,  and  it  was  carried  in 
wagons  from  Monticello  to  Wash- 
ington. The  Jefferson  papers  were 
not  a  part  of  the  library.  They 
were  acquired  after  Jefferson's 
death,  and  were  bought  of  his  de- 
scendants for  about  $2  5,000.  These 
papers  contained  a  record  of  the 
whole  career  of  Jefferson.  Only 
about  one-fifth  of  them  have  ever 
been  published,  and  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  the  government  to  ever 
publish  them  all." 

"Tell  me  something  about  the 
papers  of  James  Madison." 

"Our  Madison  collection  came 
from  two  separate  purchases.  Mad- 
ison prepared  certain  of  his  papers 
for  publication  before  he  died,  and 
congress  bought  some  of  these 
shortly  after  his  death.  Later  on 
we  bought  the  remainder.  Then 
some  of  the  papers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  stepson,  Payne  Todd, 
who  deposited  them  with  James  C. 
McGuire  of  Washington.  McGuire 
was  a  collector  of  manuscripts.  He 
had  loaned  Todd  money  and  Todd 
had  given  him  the  papers  as  secur- 


ity, and  when  the  debt  was  not  paid 
they  fell  into  his  hands.  Later  on 
the  McGuire  collection  was  sold  to 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  and 
it  was  only  a  year  or  so  ago  that 
I  persuaded  that  society  to  sell  them 
to  us.  The  heads  of  the  society- 
were  business  men.  They  thought 
the  Madison  collection  rightly  be- 
longed to  the  National  Library  and 
they  gave  it  to  us  at  just  what  it 
cost  them.  The  Madison  papers 
comprised.  110  volumes,  and  the 
items  in  our  Madison  documents  al- 
together are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50,000." 

Some  Andy  Jackson  Documents 

"We  have  also  some  papers  of 
Monroe  and  some  which  were 
bought  from  the  descendants  of 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Many  of  these 
have  not  been  bound  as  yet.  We 
have  a  large  collection  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  Andrew  Jackson. 
The  chief  collection  left  by  Jackson 
was  given  by  General  Jackson's 
adopted  son  to  his  friend,  Francis 
P.  Blair,  and  Blair's  descendants 
turned  them  all  over  to  the  govern- 
ment about  five  years  ago.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  collection  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Jackson's  letters 
and  papers  in  the  hands  of  his 
adopted  son's  widow.  I  bought 
those  manuscripts  from  her  about 
two  years  ago,  so  that  altogether 
we  have  now  a  remarkably  complete 
collection  of  the  Jackson  papers. 
They  number  about  3  0,000  docu- 
ments or  items.  They  begin  with 
Jackson's  early  youth  and  run  on 
down  to  his  death." 

"How  about  your  colections  of 
Van  Buren,  Tyler  and  Polk?" 

"Van  Buren  did  not  leave  a  great 
many  papers,"  said  Mr.  Hunt.  "He 
was  a  very  cautious  man  and  he  de- 
stroyed many  of  his  letters.  Still, 
we  have  a  large  collection,  which 
was  presented  to  the  libj^ry  about 
six  years  ago  by  his  descendants. 
We  have  very  many  papers  of 
James  K.  Polk,  which  the  govern- 
ment bought  from  his  descendants. 
Polk  was  careful  and  methodical. 
He  saved  letters  and  papers,  and  we 
have  altogether  30,000  or  40,000  of 
his  documents.  Among  these  is  his 
diary,  which  we  bought  from  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.  As  to 
the  Tyler  papers,  the  most  of  them 
are  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants 
at  Williamsburg,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  they  will  in  time 
come  to  the  library.  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 
the  president  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  has  charge  of  them,  and  he 
has  promised  to  give  them  to  us." 

Many  Others  In  Collection 

What  other  collections  of  presi- 
dential papers  have  you?" 

"We  have  scattering  papers  of 
William  Henry  Harrison,  Zach  Tay- 
lor and  Millard  Fillmore,  but  we 
have  no  collections  of  these  presi- 
dents. The  Fillmore  papers  are  in 
the  custody  of  the  Buffalo  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  they  will  probably 
be  sent  here  after  a  while.  They 
are  not  very  important,  but  Fillmore 
himself  was  not  important;  he  was 
not  nearly  as  strong  as  Tyler.  John 
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■vler  was  a  personality.  Fillmore 
■as  in  many  respects  a  nonentity. 
[a  to  the  papers  of  Zachary  Taylor, 
fter  his  death  they  remained  in  the 
iands  of!  his  son  on  the  old  Taylor 
.lantation  in  Louisiana.  Then  the 
louse  was  burned  down  and  all  the 
,apers  destroyed.  The  papers  of 
.Villiam  Henry  Harrison  were  lost 
n  the  same  way  at  the  time  his 
\ouse  was  burned,  and  so  there  are 
ollections  of  neither  Taylor  nor 
iarrison. 

"We  have  the  papers  of  Franklin 
fierce,  such  as  they  are.  There  are 
iot  many  and  they  do  not  amount 
co  much.  President  Pierce  was  a 
•harming  man,  and  I  do  not  think 
full  justice  has  been  done  him.  By 
the  way,  there  is  an  interesting 
story  told  about  him  in  connection 
with  Buchanan's  inauguration.  This 
:omes  from  a  Mr.  Gamble,  who  was 
a  boy  at  the  time.  Young  Gamble 
and  his  father  had  gone  to  the  in- 
auguration, and  after  the  parade 
were  walking  home.  They  had 
come  about  half  way  from  the  cap- 
itol,  when  a  gentleman  came  up  be- 
hind them  and  asked  permission  to 
walk  along  with  them.  They  turnel 
around  and  discovered  it  was  Frank- 
lin Pierce  going  home  on  foot  from 
the  inauguration  of  his  successor  to 
the  presidency.  As  to  Buchanan, 
his  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  and 
are  now  in  Philadelphia.  They 
ought  to  be  here." 

Some  of  Jackson's  Letters 

In  looking  over  the  papers  of  the 
presidents  Mr.  Hunt  showed  me 
some  interesting  letters.  I  saw  pa- 
pers of  Andrew  Jackson  relating  to 
his  duels  and  as  to  how  he  raced 
horses.  There  is  one  memorandum 
made  by  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  boy 
which  gives  full  details  of  "how  to 
feed  a  cock  before  you  fight  it." 
This  says  that  you  should  give  the 
chicken  some  picked  beef,  cut  fine, 
three  times  a  day,  and  let  him  have 
sweet  milk  instead  of  water  to 
drink.  Give  him  dry  Indian  corn 
and  a  little  white  bread  soaked  in 
Bweet  milk.  Feed  him  as  much  ar; 
he  can  eat  for  eight  days,  and  he 
will  then  be  ready  to  fight.'  I  saw 
also  receipts  signed  by  Jackson 
showing  that  he  he  was  a  good 
church-goer  while  he  was  president. 
He  rented  pews  in  three  different 
churches  and  probably  took  th- 
whole  family  with  him.  Mr.  Hunt 
tells  me,  however,  that  Andrew 
Jackson  did  not  stop  racing  horse:, 
when  he  became  president;  he 
merely  raced  them  under  another 
name,  The  last  thing  he  did  as 
president  was  to  make  a  bet  about 
Van  Buren's  election.  He  never 
composed  a  single  state  paper  that 
went  out  under  his  own  name.  EhlCh 
things  were  written  for  him  by  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  Amos  Kendall, 
James  K.  Polk  .and  others.  They 
wrote  more  strongly  than  they 
would  have  written  for  themselves, 
but  Jackson  was  never  afraid  to 
take  the  responsibility.  Mr.  Hunt 
says  that  Jackson  believed  in  th" 
duel  and  that  he  tried  When  possi- 
ble to  be  the  challenged  party,  He 
usually  selected  pistols  and  chose 
the  distance  of  from  six  to  nine 
paces.     Such   a   distance,   he  said, 


put  both  men  on  equal  terms,  the 
good  shot  having  no  advantage  over 
the  bad  one. 

Searching  Foreign  Archives 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  un- 
der way  a  most  important  undertak- 
ing in  collecting  the  material  for 
our  colonial  history.  This  is  hav- 
ing copied  everything  in  the  Euro- 


ready  been  made.  They  begin  with 
the  discovery  of  America  and  ex- 
tend to  the  peace  of  1783.  They 
number  more  than  200,000  folios 
and  the  copying  has  been  all  done 
by  hand  on  a  hand-made  paper  man- 
ufactured especially  for  the  purpose. 
The  writing  is  like  copper  plate, 
and,   as  the  papers  are  ch.-onolog- 


183/ 


To  First  Pbesbytehiaxc  Church, 


For  rent  of  /  Pew 
day  of  / u  ✓  <■-«. 


Jt  S,7.Z-~per  anuum, 


No.  for  the  quarter  ending  on  the 

Received  payment, 
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Treasurer. 


One  of  Andrew  Jackson's  Receipts    for  Pew 

Division 


Rent— from  Manuscript 


pean  archives  which  pertains  to  the 
■American  colonies.  For  some  years 
men  have  been  at  work  in  the  gov- 
ernment archives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain  and  Mexico.  They 
are  copying  government  documents, 
letters  and  papers  of  all  kinds  re- 
lating to  the  story  of  America  and 
to  the  American  colonies.  The  most 
of  the  English  transcripts  have  al- 


ically  arranged,  any  period  is  easily 
accessible.  These  papers  are  in 
great  leger-like  volumes,  beautifully 
bound  and  so  made  that  they  will 
last  forever. 

Mr.  Hunt  tells  me  that  the  col- 
lection from  the  British  archives  is 
practically  complete.  Similar  work 
is  going  on  in  Paris,  where  the 
copyists  are  collecting  everything  up 


DAIRY  FARMERS 

It 


COME  TO 

LAMAR 

COLORADO 

The  Helvetia  Milk  Con- 
densing Company,  who 
makethe"Pet"  brand, are 
greeting  a  modern  milk  condensing  plant  there 
to  take  care  of  the  milk  of  eight  thousand  cows. 
The  factory  will  be  ready  by  February,  1914. 
Lamar  is  the  center  of  a  vast  irrigated  district 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  Alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
wheat,  oats,  kaffir  corn  and  epeltz  are  grown  in 
large  quantities.  Now  is  the  time  to  locate 
there  with  a  herd  of  Holstein  cows.  Alfalfa 
lands  can  be  purchased  in  any  size  tracts  at 
reasonable  terms.  A  great  opportunity  for 
oractical  dairy  men.  If  interested,  write  to 
THE  LAMAR  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  

No  Country1 

is  better  than  the  one  In  which 
you  live.  Some  parts  of  it  may 
not  suit  you  but  there  are  many 
places  along'  the  Union  Pacific 
System  Lines  where  you  can  lo- 
cate and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what 
kind  of  land  you  want — irrigated, 
sub-ii-rig'ated  or  dry  farming,  for 
general  farming,  stock-raising, 
fruit  raising,  etc. — in  the  climate 
that  best  suits.  I  will  send  you 
the  information  that  will  halp  you 
locate  in  the  place  best  suited  to 
your  needs. 

R.  A.  SMITH. 
Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  1108  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA.  NEB.  


Homeseekers, 

fnrnn  where  ideal  conditions, 
\_UU1C  CLIMATE.  SOIL. 
WATER,  render  FARMING,  STOCK  RAISING  .and 
DAIRYING  pleasant  and  prolita.ble.  Where  clover 
grows  to  6  feet  high.  Where  there  is  no  OPPRES- 
SIVE HEAT  and  DESTRUCTIVE  DROUTH,  but 
sure  crops,  cheap  lands  and  surroundings  that  will 
please  vou.  Write 

LANS  COM'R.,  D.  &  I.  S.  R.  R.  CO., 
198  Wolvin  Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Columbian  Stock 
Powders  best  for 
general  stock  feed- 
ing, exterminating 
worms,  fattening 
hogs  and  prevent- 
ing hog  cholera. 
Cattle  Tone  — A 
powerful,  highly 
concentrated  di- 
gestive tonic  for 
cattle.  The  sure, 
quick  way  to  turn 
corn  into  beef. 
ColumblanSheop 
Powdars  — Lspcc- 
i ally  prepared  to 
keep  sheep  free 
from  disease  and 
worms,  stop  losses 
and  increase  prof- 
its. A  wonderful 
appetizer  and  ton- 
ic. Count©  r  a  c  t  n 
acidity  in  fodder 
and  silugc. 


Prussic  Acid  Is  The  Great  Danger  Now  Threatening  Every  Stock  Raiser  In  America 

State  veterinarians  and  many  editors  of  farm  papers  are  issuing  warnings  against  feeding  corn 
fodder  to  stock,  because  of  prussic  acid  which  is  always  present  in  drouth-stunted  corn  stalks. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  much  of  your  corn  was  stunted  in  growth  this  year. 
But  you  do  need  to  be  told  that  poison— death  to  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs — lurks  in 
every  corn  stalk,  whether  in  shock  or  left  standing!  Unless  the  action  of  the  deadly  prussic  acid  is  coun- 
teracted it  often  kills  in  a  few  hours.  Many  stock  losses  from  this  source  have  already  been  reported. 

Every  hog  raiser  knows  too,  the  danger  of  feeding  new  corn  to  his  hogs,  especially  as  in  this 
year  it  is  chaffy  and  stunted.  It  causes  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  indigestion  and  worms,  and 
Uke  cholera  frequently  wipes  out  whole  herds  in  a  few  days. 

I  CAN  PREVENT  THAT  LOSS 

Let  me  prove  to  you,  before  you  pay  me  a  cent,  that  the  deadly  effects  of  corn  fodder  poison  and 

of  new  corn  fed  to  hops  arc  positively  counteracted  by  friving  your  stock  free  access  to  Columbian  Stock  Powders. 

The  forage  poison  (prussic  acid)  and  new  corn  cause  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  fermentation  resulting  In  acute  digest- 
ive  troubles  which  quickly  cause  death.  Columbian  Stock  Powders  are  anti-acid  and  anti-fcrmentat  ivi\  Feed  t  bese  powders 
and  you  can  give  your  stock  tho  freorunof  tho  fields— standing  or  in  shock.  All  ill  cHecta  from  eating  tho  undeveloped  corn 
and  stunted  stalka  will  be  absolutely  counteracted. 

COLUMBIAN  STOCK  POWDERS 

are  not  a  food,  but  a  highly  efficient  medicated  preparation.  They  contain  a  powerful  vermifuge  and  not  only  kill 
but  expel  all  worms  in  hogs,  horses  and  sheep.  The™  Htrength-napping.  disease-breeding  parasitic  are  t  lie  cause  of  fully  !H> 
per  cent  of  all  stock  diseases.  You  must  get  rid  of  them  in  order  to  have  thril  ly  slock.  The  only  way  to  kc  -p  V""r  sin  k  \  ig- 
orous.  free  from  worms  and  disease  and  poison -proof  is  to  treat  them  internally  wilh  Columbian  Stock  l'ovdoi  m.  Will  put  a 
Bpeedy  end  to  all  their  digestive  troubles,  make  them  fat  and  sleek,  and  keep  them  in  finest  condition.  Indispensable  for 
brood  sows  because  it  keeps  them  free  from  fever,  insures  strong  healthy  litters  and  an  abundant  flow  of  pure  milk. 

A  BSG  PROFIT  MAKER   NOT  AN  EXPENSE 

Columbian  Stock  Powders  are  not  only  insurance  against  Block  losses  -they  actually  increase  your  idn<  k  prof]  la. 
Enable  you  to  fatten  hogs  with  less  fed  and  shorten  the  fattening  period.  Start  feeding  Columbian"  to  vmir  fall  puis 
now  before  cold  weather  sets  In.  no  as  to  hasten  their  growth  and  insure  more  pounds  of  prime  pork.  In  daily  use  by  I  bou  - 
Hands  of  practical  raisers  whodoclaro  that  "Columbian"  has  put  stock  mining  on  a  permanently  profitable  basin  for  them. 

Write  For  My  90  Days  Free  Trial  Offer 

Just  write  or  mail  coupon  stating  how  many  hngq.  cattle,  horse*  and  sheep  you  are  feeding  nnd 
I'll  make  you  an  offer  whereby  you  may  try  <  'olumbiin  Si  ■•<  k  I'owdors  IW  days  liefoi  e  pa;  im-  »;>■•  a 
cent.  I  almoin tely  convince  you  that  it'«  big  money  in  your  pocket  lo  k<*ep  on  feeding  lliem.  'I  bis 
1*  tho  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  Don't  fail  to  tal<  <•  mh  an  la,- .  ol  ii 


Our  new  book  on  bog  and  clock  raising  Is  just  off  I  he  press    an  Intensely 
Interesting  and  highly  Instructive  book  that  you  nhould  i     d     f.ivrw  lota 
of  valuable  Information  and  expericne,     of  many  Of  the  laic   I  and  inont 
succoaaful  slock  raisers.    Send  coupon  loday  for  your  free  ,  ..py. 


FREE 


Col  a  ml  inn 
Hoc  1c  Cstlla 
Powder  Co.. 

Dept.  S 
Kaoiss  City,  Mo. 
Genii'  i  I  I  ^ 

li  ■'  I    Ills  r        of  ^ 

give  Columbian  Stork    ^  Wnnt  n  few  reliable  farmers  to 

Powders  a  90  Days'  rm      *v     ,,,  i.iiy  attractive  a  trig  and 

•  a  cent.  ^ 

Hh"  p     Aluoie    >l  mo  f  roe,  a  rn\,y  of 
your  book,    "Make  Moro  Moo.  ,  on 
Your  Live  Stock"  anil  imriifiilar*  he 
to  get  a  Columbian  Self  Feeder  KIIKK 

Nome  •  

A'Mr<   


AGENTS  WANTED 


iresenl  ii"  In  every  community.     Our  proposition 
re  money  miil.ei  and  llio  work  in  not  hard.    II  will 
pay  you  to  luvculigato.    Write  for  particulars. 

Be  Sure  To  Mail  Coupon  Today  And  fir! 
^  My  ?»0  Pays'  Free  Trial   Offer.  Address 

%  FRANK  R.  McDERMAND,  Pres. 


*8 


V  Columbian  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Company 

\a     1414  0sc,.sa«  St,        Dept.  6  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Columbian 
Self  Feeder 


Raffular  pric 
If  you  will  wi 
coupon ,  nl  one 

I    Hill    fell  ft 

bow  to  i  .  t  ,< 


FREE 
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8  Million  Men  Look  for  the  "Ball-Band"  Sign 
on  Rubber  Footwear 

That  "Ball-Band"  sign  means  quality.  It  means  a  lot  more 
wear  and  more  comfort  than  cheap  footwear  can  give. 

If  you  will  figure  the  value  of  your  rubber 
footwear  according  to  the  cost  per  day  s 
wear,  "Ball-Band"  becomes  the 
cheapest  you  can  buy 


» 
9 


Every  article 
of  "Ball-Band" 
Footwear  gives  such 
satisfactory  returns  for  the 
money  that  it  helps  to  sell  other 
"Ball-Band"  goods.  When  the  wearer 
of  "Ball-Band"  Boots  or  Arctics  wants 
a  wool  boot ,  he  asks  for  the   Ball-Band' ' 
Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot.    Ours  is  the  only 
high-grade  all-knit  boot  of  this  char- 
acter on  the  market. 
Look  for  the  Rod  Ball—  if  the 

Red  Ball  is  not  on  the 
goods,  you  are  not 
getting"Ball-Band" 
Quality. 


If  your  dealer  is 
not  one  of  the  45,000 
"Ball- Band"  dealers, 
write  to  us.  We'll  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 
Write  anyway  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  de- 
scribing "Ball- Band" 
Footwear. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

337  Water  St..Mishawaka,tnd. 

"The  Houtt  that  Pan 
Militant  fur  Qualitj" 


'  •:.    '-"Aim  mVi^:-.  .■■ 

IMTTMillKML  ; 


Safe  from  Storms!  S^SSS'a 

splendid  satisfaction  belong  to  the  farmer  and  property 
owner  whose  buildings  are  covered  with  our  well  known 


Roofing  and  Siding  Products 

Highest  Quality—Sold  by  Weight. 
These  products  afford  the  best  possible  protection  from  rain,  enow, 
wind  and  storm.  Lightning  cannot  set  them  on  fire,  and  they  resist 
every  condition  of  weather.  Apollo  products  are  economical  in  first 
cost,  easy  to  apply,  save  cost  in  sheathing,  and  are  neat,  strong,  dura- 
ble and  sanitary.  Look  for  the  trade-mark.  Accept  no  substitute.  Sold 
by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Demand  APOLLO  Best  Bloom  Galvan- 
ized Sheets  for  your  Tanks,  Culverts,  Cisterns  and  Silos,  as  well  as  for 
your  Roofing,  Siding,  and  general  sheet  metal  work. 

American  Sheet  and  Tsn  Plate  Company 

General  Offices:  Friek  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Write  to-day  for  booklet  "Betteb  Buildings."  A  postal  will  bring  it. 


to  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, in  1803,  and  similar  copies 
will  be  made  of  the  archives  of  Mex- 
ico up  to  the  year  1847,  when  Texas 
and  other  states  became  American. 
The  work  in  Spain  will  continue  up 
to  1819,  when  Florida  was  bought, 
so  that  the  collection  will  form  a 
complete  transcript  of  all  the  im- 
portant documents  pertaining  to  the 
American  colonies  now  hidden  away 
in  the  archives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. As  it  is  now,  the  man  who 
wants  to  write  about  colonial  Amer- 
ica has  to  go  to  Europe  for  a  part 
of  his  material.  Within  a  very 
short  time  a  copy  of  everything  in 
Europe  will  be  accessible  in  the  na- 
tional library. 

All  Copied  by  Hand 
"The  manuscripts  which  have 
come  from  the  British  archives  have 
all  been  made  in  that  way,  and  the 
arrangement  for  the  French  ar- 
chives is  the  same.  The  Mexican  pa- 
pers will  be  copied  in  typewriter, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  other  ar- 
chives have  been  photographed  and 
sent  on  in  facsimile.  There  is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  using  photography.  Many  of 
the  documents  are  bound  and  pho- 
tography does  not  give  complete  re- 
productions. Another  danger  is 
that  the  photographs  may  fade  in 
time,  while  the  ink  and  paper  we 
now  use  in  copying  will  last  indefi- 
nitely. Another  objection  to  pho- 
tography is  that  the  paper  must 
necessarily  be  thicker  than  writing 
paper,  and  several  hundred  thou- 
sand photographs  would  be  very  un- 
wieldy." 

I  looked  over  some  of  the  vol- 
umes of  manuscript  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
The  most  of  them  are  12x15  inches 
in  size.  They  are  made  of  Manila 
rope  paper,  cut  with  the  grain,  and 
are  so  bound  in  red  Morocco  that 
they  form  beautiful  volumes.  Each 
volume  has  its  own  case,  and  the 
workmanship  of  inserting  the  man- 
uscripts is  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Many  of  the  papers  come  tattered 
and  torn.  They  have  to  be  cleaned 
and  covered  with  crepeline,  which 
makes  them  practically  indestructi- 
ble. Each  letter  is  mounted  on  a 
separate  sheet,  and  if  the  writing  is 
on  both  sides  of  the  page  it  is  on 
hinges.  It  is  the  finest  manuscript 
preparing  of  the  world  and  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  Vatican,  which 
has  long  stood  at  the  head  as  to  the 
beauty  of  its  manuscript  preserva- 
tion. 

Only  Three  Great  Ones 
During  my  chat  with  Mr.  Hunt  I 
asked  as  to  the  other  great  manu- 
script collections  of  the  world.  He 
replied: 

"There  are  only  three  really  great 
historical  collections — that  of  the 
British  Museum  in  London,  the  Bib- 
liotecque  Nationale  in  Paris  and  the 
one  we  have  here.  I  do  not  know 
which  is  the  largest,  but  the  British 
Museum  has  been  at  the  job  of  col- 
lecting for  more  than  200  years, 
while  the  Parisians  have  been  work- 
ing at  it  even  longer.  Our  collec- 
tion began  only  ten  years  ago,  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress  it 
will  soon  have  a  larger  and  more 
complete  collection  than  they  have. 
We  shall  have  more  documents  re- 


lating to  the  history  of  the  United 
States  than  the  British  have  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  England." 

"These  papers  are  separate  and 
apart  from  our  government  archives, 
are  they  not?" 

"Yes.  These  are  private  papers 
and  letters.  The  official  archives 
are  the  papers  of  the  government. 
As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we 
are  lamentably  wanting.  Not  a 
single  department  of  our  govern- 
ment has  all  of  its  archives,  and  not 
one  of  them  knows  as  to  what  it  has 
and  what  it  has  lost.  An  inventory 
has  never  been  taken.  Indeed,  there 
is  not  a  country  of  Europe  that  does 
not  keep  its  official  documents  in 
better  shape  than  we  do." 

Age  of  Documents 

"What  is  the  oldest  official  doc- 
ument in  existence?" 

"It  is  not  so  very,  very  old.  Peo- 
ple did  not  begin  to  write  until 
modern  times,  and  the  earliest  writ- 
ten English  document  dates  back 
only  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
first  English  author  who  wrote  was 
Chaucer.  He  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  that  is  not  long 
ago.  The  earliest  official  document 
in  any  language  is  in  the  archives 
at  Milan,  Italy.  This  was  written 
on  parchment  paper  about  A.  D.  823 
by  King  Otho  and  Queen  Agatha. 
There  is  another  document  written 
just  a  little  later  in  the  archives  of 
Dresden,  and  another  in  those  of 
Magdeburg." 

"Tell  me  something  about  the 
Vatican  collection." 

"The  Vatican  is  a  library  of  itself. 
It  is  composed  exclusively  of  manu- 
scripts; that  is,  of  manuscript  books 
written  mostly  before  the  age  of 
printing.  These  books  are  chiefly 
religious  and  are  not  individual 
manuscripts.  The  Vatican  has  the 
oldest  written  manuscript.  It  long 
antedates  the  oldest  official  docu- 
ment which,  as  I  have  said,  was  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  oldest  piece 
of  writing  on  paper  dates  back  to 
the  second  century,  and  there  is  one 
from  the  third  century.  Both  of 
these  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation. One  of  them  is  a  copy  of 
some  of  Virgil's  poems  and  the 
other  is  a  transcript  of  a  prayer. 

"In  addition  to  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, Italy  has  a  number  of  other 
valuable  manuscript  collections.  The 
Library  of  Florence  has  the  papers 
of  Galileo,  most  of  which  were  writ- 
ten before  he  went  blind  and  a  few 
afterward.  In  the  archives  there 
they  have  also  the  papers  of  Dante. 
I  have  seen  them  all  and  they  are 
wonderfully  preserved." 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


Fertilizing  the  Orchard 
Barnyard  manure  is  in  general 
the  best  fertilizer  for  the  orchard. 
It  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
a  load  to  from  three  to  five  trees 
at  least  once  in  three  years.  The 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is 
hardly  advisable,  except  where  care- 
ful experiment  has  demonstrated  its 
value. 


The  service  and  mileage  ot  an  au- 
tomobile tire  depends  as  much  on 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
used  as  upon  the  quality  of  the  tire 
itself. 


This  is  Bargain  Day    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


r  .ft  HEN  domestic  science  and 
F^V  I    agricultural     lessons  aire 

IgATfejl  added  to   our  country 

IBBffia  schools,  of  course  chickens 
must  then  be  taken  to  school.  Why 
not?  The  only  trouble  would  be 
that  all  the  pupils  would  want  to 
bring  some,  and  there  might  be  too 
many.  No  difference.  Here  would 
be  an  excellent  chance  to  interest 
the  childrn  in  pure-breds,  trap 
nests,  pedigree,  how  to  build  laying 
strains,  how  to  care  for  poultry,  how 
to  detect  disease,  how  to  manage  it, 
and  so  much  else  connected  with 
poultry.  No  use  thinking  the  chil- 
dren would  not  get  interested,  and 
the  rivalry  in  the  different  sets  tak- 
ing care  of  the  different  pens  might 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  teachers  to 

keep  in  proper  bounds. 

*  *  * 

Of  course,  Missouri  is  always 
ahead  when  it  comes  to  anything 
like  a  poultry  demonstration.  In 
co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  the  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Board  have  been  in 
the  largest  egg  and  poultry  handling 
extension  ever  carried  on  in  this 
land.  Several  railroads  also  ten- 
dered assistance  in  running  a  poul- 
try special.  It  was  planned  to  as- 
sist the  farmers  and  other  poultry 
dealers  get  a  better  idea  of  the  work 
as  to  an  increase  of  poultry  and  eggs 
for  the  public,  and  eliminate  so  much 
waste  as  now  goes  on.  One  of  these 
cars  contained  specimens  of  the  best 
breeds  of  poultry  adapted  to  the 
farms,  models  of  poultry  houses,  and 
all  other  devices  for  handling  poul- 
try. Another  car  was  a  specially 
ordered  refrigerator  car.  This  car 
contained  a  candling  and  chilling 
room.  These  cars  remained  a  day 
in  every  town  visited,  and  large 
crowds  of  farmers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  work  came  to  se$  and 
listen.  ■** 

The  produce  dealer  really  con- 
trols the  price  paid  for  poultry  and 
eggs  in  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
produce  dealer  who  could  work  best 
to  improve  the  quality  of  both  if 
he  would.  First,  the  one  best  way 
to  arouse  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  producer  of  eggs  and  poultry  to 
produce  a  better  quality  of  both  is 
to  pay  him  a,  better  price  for  a  better 
quality.  What  financial  benefit  to 
the  farmer  if  he  gets  no  more  for 
large,  f-esh,  clean  eggs  than  for 
dirty,  small  and  stale?  There  are 
vicinities  where  poultry  dealers  do 
give  this  incentive  to  the  producers; 
also  some  of  these  dealers  give  dem- 
onstrations of  candling  eggs  before 
the  country  storekeepers  'and  the 
farmers.  If  the  dealer  would  order 
his  buyers — or  do  this  work  him- 
self— to  candle  all  eggs  he  buys  at 
the  farm  gate,  showing  the,  producer 
the  difference  between  the  fr<-nh 
eggs  he  brings  out  and  the  stale, 
heated,  black  lots  and  blood-ringed, 
he  would  only  need  to  do  this  now 
and  then,  as  the  difference  he  would 
pay  between  the  fresh  and  stale 
would  in  itself  be  an  object  lesson. 
Of  course,  he  would  discard  the  bad. 


He  could  better  this  trade  to  the 
public  by  showing  the  producer  how 
to  candle  the  eggs  he  is  to  send  away, 
then  demanding  that  he  do  it. 

*  •  * 

Vaccinating  for  chickenpox  is  now 
argued.  They  have  tried  it  at  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  University 
this  year  with  marked  success.  Out 
of  444  well  chickens  vaccinated  44  0 
were  made  immune.  Even  the  chick- 
ens already  attacked  recovered  after 
being  vaccinated.  In  this  disease 
you  usually  lose  at  least  half  the 
flock  attacked.  It  is  true  that  if 
the  sores  only  attack  the  comb  and 
wattles  and  let  the  eyes  or  inside 
the  mouth  alone,  the  fowls  will  re- 
cover and  never  have  a  second  at- 
tack. The  trouble  is  that  it  seldom 
comes  in  this  light  form  to  a  flock; 
then  what  a  time  you  do  have  with 
this  loathsome  disease  that  some 
people  merely  call  sorehead,  or  a 
kind  of  roup!  This  year  it  has 
spread  far  and  wide.  Prof.  Halpin 
of  the  poultry  department  of  the 
Wisconsin  University  noticed  it  on 
the  heads  of  prize  birds  exhibited 
last  winter  at  some  of  the  winter 
poultry  shows.  This  is  undeniably 
one  way  that  it  has  spread  so  fast  of 
late  years.  A  man  who  would  sell 
you  fowls  from  a  yard  infested  with 
that  disease  ought  to  be  prosecuted. 
In  fact,  look  at  the  big  pile  of  money 
he  may  lose  you.  The  public  should 
be  taught  how  to  vaccinate  its 
stricken  flocks,  and  each  state  uni- 
versity should  stand  ready  to  pro- 
vide the  vaccine  on  application. 

*  *  * 

In  the  line  of  commercial  animal 
food  for  poultry,  we  have  offered  us 
green-cut  bone,  milk  albumun,  meat 
scrap  and  fish  scrap,  and  the  demand 
increases.  It  takes  several  dealers 
to  supply  the  demand  these  winters, 
where  one  a  few  years  ago  could 
supply  it.  Green-cut  bone  we  are 
usually  sure  of  when  we  get  it,  but 
we  are  not  always  just  sure  what 
the  meat  scraps  are  made  of.  You 
can  usually  feed  more  of  the  green- 
cut  bone  with  safety  than  you  can 
of  the  meat  scraps,  as  these  last 
hold  very  little  water,  and  fresh-cut 
green  bone  holds  much.  When  meat 
is  heavily  condensed  it  is  quite  easy 
to  feed  too  much  of  it  and  not  be 
aware  you  are  doing  so  until  you 
note  the  fowls  are  off  health.  Of 
course,  you  can  over  feed  on  green 
bone  also.  When  you  do  this,  the 
first  symptoms  will  be  a  bowel 
looseness  In  the  flock.  You  get  your 
green  bone,  which  is  fresh  bone  with 
meat  scraps  adhering,  from  the 
butcher;  so  to  use  this  form  of  egg 
producer  you  must  live  near  the 
butcher.  Once  one  had  to  own  a, 
bone  cutter,  but  now  many  butchers 
keep  electric  bone  cutters  and  cut 
up  the  green  bone  for  you,  finding 
a  profit  in  using  up  scraps  In  this 
way.  Some  poultry  keepers  .prefer 
to  feed  either  green  bone  or  meat 
scraps  for  one  meal  only  three  times 
a  week,  while  others  prefer  to  give 
It  every  day,  but  give  a  smalb-r 
amount  to  each  fowl. 

IDA  M.  SMKI'U.li 


SHARPIES 

M  I  LKE R 


The  most  important  factor 
in  dairying  today. 

The  Sharpies  Milker  means  cleaner  milk — a  prob- 
lem of  serious  import  to  the  modern  dairyman.  It 
means  a  large  saving  in  milk  production.  And  it  elimi- 
nates the  most  disagreeable  part  of  dairying  —  the 
drudgery  of  hand  milking. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  as  a  dairyman 
to  be  able  to  save  more  than  a  third  of  your  present 
payroll.  Remember,  too,  that  the  Sharpies  Milker  is 
on  the  job  every  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  saving  you 
all  kind  of  worry  and  care. 

You  keep  your  cows  healthier  with  a  Sharpies 
Milker.  Its  gentle,  uniform  action  is  soothing  and 
restful,  fostering  milk  production  and  keeping  teats 
and  udders  in  perfect  condition. 

The  Sharpies  Milker  is  easy  to  clean  and  keep 
clean.  The  parts  that  touch  the  milk  are  few  and 
simple — quickly  cleansed. 

Over  80,000  cows  are  milked  every 
day  by  the  Sharpies  Milker — at  an  enor- 
mous saving  of  time,  labor  and  worry  to 
their  owners. 

Send  for  the  Milker 
Book  —  it  hat  some 
valuable  information 
for  cow  owners. 


THE  SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Dallas,  Texas  Portland,  Ore. 

Winnipeg,  Can.      Toronto,  Can.  Agencies  Everywhere 


USE  GERMOZONE 


For  Bowel  Complaint  in  old  or  young  chickens:  Clean  up,  change  feed 
and  give  Germozone,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  drinking  water. 

For  Roup,  Colds,  watery  eyes  or  nostrils,  swelled  head,  nostrils  stopped  up,  etc.,  a  teaspoonful 

of  Germozone  to  a  glass  of  warm  water.  Inicct  through  the  nostrils  into  the  head  passages. 

Wash  soiled  places  under  the  wings  with  same  solution.    Give  Germozone  in  the  drinking 

water  as  for  bowel  trouble. 
For  Yellow  Canker  or  diphtheria  In  mouth  or  throat  of  chickens:  Remove  the  canker  and 

apply  Germozone  right  from  the  bottle.  One  application  generally  effects  complete  cure. 
For  Regulating  Bowels:  Give  Germozone  twice  a  week  as  for  bowel  complaint  It  Is  marvelous 

how  much  better  chickens  will  thrive,  grow,  or  produce  when  bowels  arc  kept  regular. 
For  any  Sore,  Cut.  Wound,  Burn,  irritation,  Itching  or  tenderness  of  the  skin,  apply 

Germozone  diluted,  one  teaspoonful  to  a  glass  of  water. 
For  Old  Sores,  Ulcers,  etc.,  apply  Germozone  full  strength  (right  from  the  bottle)  once  or 

twice  a  day. 

For  Dogs,  Singing  Birds,  and  pet  stock,  a  little  Germozone  In  the  drinking  water  (a  teaspoon- 
ful to  a  quart  of  water)  Is  a  great  bowel  regulator,  mouth  and  throat  cleanser.  Many  blrda 
do  not  sing  because  of  sore  throat.    Germozone  will  generally  start  them  singing. 

Many  other  uses.    See  our  large  pamphlet  for  complete  list  of  uses  of  Germozone. 

GERMOZONE  may  be  purchased  at  most  every  town;  10.0(H)  dealers  In  U.  S.  I  irty  cents  per 
bottle.    Sample  10  cents  postpaid.    Kooklcls  free. 

GEO.  II.  I  l  l:  CO.,  Omaha.  Nab.  Ham 


If  You  Want  a  Square| 
Deal  Write  Us 

Wo  want  you  to  know  nbout 
Hqruiro  IJi'Jil  Fnnro:  whylt'a 
hiittor,  why  It  will  lout 
lonucr,   why  tt  coat* 
lira*  to  put  up.  why 
It  atnys  trio 
and    1 1  a  h  t         i  i/ 

•round.  ^\^Wm^m}^X M U  b'm 
»0  p  rnpn  m  tloi 
ml,  ilrnw  It  l"'o 
nnil  mnkn  It  Into 
that.  »>ll  Irwt  W« 

,  m.iwI  y          Il>  l 

Rmp'l  Wan?  OMOWMOf  SfBlob. 
lilvi'«  llu>  ntuwiT  to  any  farm- 
I...-  proMi'm  Mint  Ink 
flioirn   out   on  l.npnr.      Ilolll  hook" 

FIIKR  If  yon  wrlto  nl  oni  o. 
Keystone  Steel  &.  Wire  Co. 

|  '  I  .  "|  I  '  i .  I  1  i    I  r  i  A  I    St.  IVori«.  III. 


Waited 


Farmer  or  Farmers 

riu  !n  every  County  to  intro- 
dote  and  aril  I  imih  and  Veteri- 
n»ry  KemeiliM.  I  i  Hart,  anil  Spirea.    Fine  par. 
On*  maa  made  $'«)  one  week.    Wa  Oie«n  Iiiiii- 
urn  and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Write  ua. 
Shore.  -  Maallsr  Ce.,D*at.  If.  Calar  Ra»l<U.I<rwa 


When  OomBBUnlcatlng  with  ml  vert  Ibi-ih 
•  in  this  pngo,  ilon  t   f. lici  t  tn  Dil  ution  thn 

Twentieth  Century    Parmer,   H  win  i><> 

iipproclnli'd  hy  hnth  iwlv<«rlln<  r  und  ptlh- 
MIhIiit. 
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Lessons  Taught  by  the  Drouth  Season 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  SIX.) 


before  you  build  that  house  or  barn  — get  our  prices. 


40%  to  60% 

Lumber 


You  really  make  your  local  lumber  dealer  a  present  of 
$50  to  $500,   when  you  give  him  an  order  for  $100  to 
worth  of  lumber.     You  can  buy  better  lumber  of  us,  at  a 

saving  of  40%  to  60%. 

Buy  direct  from  our  mill 

Five  middlemen's  profits  are  included  in  the  dealers  price  to  you.  Our  price 
includes  one  small  profit  above  producing  cost.  We  control  large  forests, 
operate  saw  mills — sell  you  at  prices  lower  than  your  local  lumber  dealer  can 
buy  for.  The  profits  of  wholesaler,  jobber,  commission  man  and  his  salesman 
—have  already  been  added  to  the  cost  of  the  lumber  when  the  dealer  buys  it,  and 
these  profits  take  $50  to  $500  of  your  hard  earned  money. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed — Quick  shipments 

We  always  quote  delivered  prices.    You  know  just  what  you're  going  to  pay— 
and  you  don't  pay  until  you  see  the  lumber  and  are  sure  it's  everything  we  say. 
We  guarantee  it  to  grade  better  than  lumber  you  can  buy  locally.  We  make 
shipments  within  24  to  48  hours  of  getting  orders.    Seven  railroads  hurry 
shipments  to  destination.    They  reach  you  in  an  average  of  two  weeks. 


Send  your  bill  of  materials 
for  delivered  prices 

Even  if  you  aren't  ready  for 
actual  building  send  along:  your 
carpenter's  bill  of  materials.  Get 
our  prices.  We  also  have  archi- 
tects in  our  employ  who  will 
gladly  help  you  plan  your  build- 
ings. At  any  rate,  get  our  cata- 
log and  general  price  list.  Don't 
forget  —  we  can  also  save  ycu 
money  on  a  Seattle  Silo.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 

HEWITT-LEA- 

FUNCK  CO. 

4S0  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


H  upwitt.i  FA.jriiNrir  rnMPti 

I 
I 
I 
I 


HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  COMPANY 

460  Union  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash, 

(BE  SURE  TO  WRITE  PLAINLY) 

Please  send  the  following: 

[  ]   Lumber  and  Millwork  Catalog  and 

General  Price  List. 
[  1    Special  Silo  Folder. 


Note :    When  are  you  planning  to  build  ? 


i  send  us  bill  of  materials  f  . 


Duroc-Jersey  Boars 

AT 

AUCTION 

At  Wisner,  Neb.,  Nov.  7,  1913 
33  HEAD    They  Are  All  lm„u,e     33  HEAD 

They  are  big,  smooth,  growthy  fellows,  with  plenty  of  bone. 
There  is  not  a  single  tail  ender  in  the  entire  offering,  and  among 
them  are  a  number  of  high  class,  herd  heading  character.  Their 
breeding  is  the  very  best,  representing  such  sires  as  Model  Boy, 
K.'.  L.'s  Model,  Dusty  Crimson,  Model  Young,  Critic  B,  Sioux  Chief, 
Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Golden  Model  4th,  Golden  Model  15th  and 
others.    For  catalogue  write 

Fieldman — G.  E.  HALL.      ROBERT  LEISY,  Wisner,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Crimson  Ct , 
Crimson  Wonder  10th,  Critic  B.,  Chatham's  Pride. 
Also  a  tew  extra  choice  fall  boars.  I  will  guar- 
antee to  please  you. 

C.   E.  CL.AUFF,  Central  City,  Neb. 


PRIZE  WINNING  DUROCS. 

Choice  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  B.  &  G.'s  Won- 
der, Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Chief  Select  2d,  Mod- 
erew's  Wonder.  Valley  King  and  others.  Prices 
reasonable.     WM.    MODEROW,    Beemer,  Neb. 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond, 
W.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

[lulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  uf 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNXJ.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


KUZEL'S  DUROCS 

Echo  Top  King,  Model  Wonder  3d,  Proud  Won- 
der Jr.,  Crimson  Boy  and  Prince,  by  Prince  of 
Colonel's,  are  the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  Choice 
boars  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.    J.    KUZEL,.    Clarkson,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  *sired  by  Model  Goods, 
Queen's  Wonder,  Uneeda  Wonder  and  Queen's 
Wonder  Again.  They  are  the  kind  that  win. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

O.  G.    SMITH  &  SON,   Kearney,  Neb. 


SCHULTZ,  DUROC- JERSEYS 

Duroc-Jersey  boars  for  sale,  that  are  right, 
both  in  breeding  and  as  individuals.  I  am  pric- 
ing them  wurth  the  money  and  guarantee  them 
to  make  good.    GEO.  W.  SCHUL.TZ,  Yutan  Neb. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


To  Make  Ton  Most  Money. 

Studs  must  have  the  bone  and  weight,  must  be 
bought  from  a  farmer  before  town-barn  expenses, 
profits,    etc..    are    added.     My    big  ^M^m^^ 

registered  Percheron  studs.  wP^SS^h, 
weanlings  i.t,  4  years  nre  the  kind;  wMh^^Xt, 
erackin    good    ones    that    will    make  ajn^S^J*^? 

mey.      Breeder's  #  £^jBHfc5>rr 

!  FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton.  XoYtJ^T'  ^ 


a  damage  instead  of  a  help.  With 
a  scant  rainfall,  shallow  cultivation 
in  the  spring  is  better  than  deep 
cultivation.  But  there  is  never  any 
doubt  about  the  beneficial  results 
to  be  derived  from  plowing  deep  in 
the  fall.  This  enables  the  soil,  if 
the  plowing  is  deep  enough,  to  take 
and  retain  and  deliver  to  the  subsoil 
the  major  part  of  the  rainfall  of  the 
late  fall,  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  moisture  so  conserved  in  the 
subsoil  will  carry  any  crop  through 
any  season  of  drouth  that  has  been 
experienced  in  this  territory. 

Unsafe  to  Bank  on  Weather 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last 
season  there  was  plenty  of  rainfall, 
and  farmers  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  least  during  this  season  they 
need  have  no  apprehension  of 
drouth.  The  season  had  begun  aus- 
piciously. It  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  favorable.  More  than 
this,  these  happy  prognostications 
were  supported  by  the  prophecies  of 
some  long-range  weather  forecast- 
ers, who  announced  broadly  through 
the  newspaper  press  that  during  the 
summer  of  1913  there  would  be 
plenty  of  rainfall,  especially  in  those 
localities  that  during  the  preceding 
year  had  suffered  from  a  lack  of  it. 
Many  farmers  accepted  this  happy 
forecast  as  representing  the  truth 
and  accordingly  hurried  their  corn 
into  the  ground  in  a  negligent  man- 
ner, depending  upon  a  favorable 
season  to  mature  an  abundant  crop, 
and  then  all  of  their  weather  proph- 
ecies proved  false  and  they  lost  their 
crop.  Had  they  used  ordinary  care 
in  putting  in  and  cultivating  their 
crop  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  they  would  have  been  in 
much  better  condition  to  withstand 
the  drouth,  even  though  they  had 
not  stored  in  the  subsoil  the  rain- 
fall of  the  preceding  fall,  winter 
and  spring. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


The  North-Robinson  Horses 

While  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  last  week 
we  called  on  North  &  Robinson,  breeders 
and  importers  of  draft  horses  at  that 
place,  and  found  them  optimistic  as  to 
the  future  of  the  horse  business  in  the 
middle  west.  During  the  last  half  dozen 
years  this  firm  has  probably  handled 
more  pure-bred  draft  horses  than  any 
other  one  film  in  this  part  of  the  corn 
belt.  Their  sales  since  1907  have  averaged 
from  100  to  225  head  each  year.  From  a 
very  meager  beginning,  they  have  grown 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
horse  firms  of  the  country.  Mr.  North, 
the  senior  member  of  this  firm,  came  to 
Nebraska  from  Illinois  in  1SS9,  bringing 
with  him  seven  mares  and  one  stallion. 
After  being  here  a  short  time,  he  and 
Mr.  Robinson  purchased  a  stallion  in 
partnership,  and  this  transaction  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  North-Robinson 
company  of  today.  At  this  time  they 
have  splendid  barns  at  Grand  Island,  a 
large  breeding  farm  at  Carroll,  Neb., 
and  also  a  7,000-acre  ranch  at  Bridgeport, 
Neb.,  where  they  probably  produce  more 
home-bred  colts  each  year  than  any  other 
firm  in  the  country.  They  have  about 
100  head  of  stallions  and  mares  on  hand 
for  sale  at  this  time.  Sixty  head  of  these 
are  stallions  and  the  balance  mares. 
About  thirty  head  are  imported  and  the 
balance  are  home-bred.  One  strong  fea- 
ture in  connection  with  the  horses  han- 
dled by  North  &  Robinson  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  raised  right  out  in  the 
open  and  are  thoroughly  acclimated  and 
accustomed  to  all  conditions  prevalent  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  In  visiting  this 
firm  prospective  buyers  are  furnished  a 
variety  of  individuals  to  select  from, 
which  insures  their  being  able  to  find 
exactly  what  they  want.  The  prices  are 
always  reasonable,  and  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  they  treat  their  custo- 
mers is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the 


During  the  summer  a  traveler 
passing  along  the  edge  of  the 
drouth-stricken  area  was  impressed 
by  a  peculiar  phenomenon.  He 
would  find  one  field  of  corn  in  fine 
condition,  and  the  next  field  im- 
mediately adjoining,  with  nothing 
between  them  but  a  barbed-wire 
fence,  would  be  in  a  most  unpromis- 
ing condition.  Every  traveler 
through  that  area  noted  this  pecu- 
liar fact,  and  the  statement  was  uni- 
versal that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases 
it  is  up  to  the  farmer  himself 
whether  he  raises  a  crop  or  not,  and 
if  he  fails  he  has  himself  to  thank 
for  the  failure  more  than  anybody 
or  anything  else. 

The  Whole  Matter  Summed  Up 

All  the  lessons  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  big  lesson — always  to 
be  prepared  for  the  worst  that  may 
transpire.  In  detail  these  lessons 
are:  Handle  the  soil  in  such  a  way 
as  to  store  in  the  subsoil  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  the  natural  rain- 
fall; plant  and  cultivate  the  crop  as 
though  the  season  were  to  be  un- 
favorable and  that  the  utmost  care 
were  necessary  in  order  to  insure  a 
crop.  As  the  crop  is  tended,  cultir 
vate  thoroughly  and  do  the  best  pos- 
sible by  the  crop,  no  matter  under 
what  conditions  it  was  planted. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  crop  in- 
surance through  intelligent  handling 
of  the  soil  and  unwavering  industry. 
This  insurance  may  be  only  partial 
or  it  may  be  complete.  Which  of 
the  two  it  shall  be  depends  upon  the 
farmer  himself. 


It  pays  to  immunize  hogs.  One 
farmer  in  southeastern  Nebraska 
who  has  not  had  a  sick  hog  because 
he  immunized,  is  supplying  his 
neighbors  with  porkers  for  imme- 
diate slaughter.  It  looks  bad  when 
hog  raisers  have  to  buy  hogs  for 
pork. 


position  they  hold  in  the  horse  world  to- 
day. If  you  are  interested  in  anything  in 
the  draft  horse  line,  do  not  fail  to  write 
them,  mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 

Farmer.   

Leisy's  Duroc  Sale 

We  desire  to  call  attention  at  this  time 
to  a  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  to  be  held 
at  Wisner,  Neb.,  on  November  7,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Leisy  of  that  piace.  It  gives  us 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  do  th is. 
for  the  reason  that  we  know  the  char- 
acter of  the  stuff  he  is  going  to  sell  and 
believe  that  they  will  more  than  meet 
the  expectations  of  prospective  buyers  on 
sale  day.  Mr.  Leisy  has  the  reputation 
of  producing  the  good  ones,  and  he  will 
certainly  not  have  any  excuses  to  make 
on  account  of  the  class  of  this  offering. 
It  will  consist  of  thirty-three  head  of 
spring  males,  and  every  one  of  them  im- 
mune. This  fact  alone  should  commend 
them  to  anyone  wanting  a  first-class 
spring  male.  There  will  be  thirty-three 
head  all  told,  carrying  as  good  blood  lines 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  anywhere.  They 
are  sired  by  such  boars  as  Model  Boy, 
R  L.'s  Model,  Dusty  Crimson,  Model 
Young  by  Model  Boy,  Critic  B.,  Sioux 
Chief,  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Colonel  Tippy. 
Golden  Model  4th,  Golden  Model  15th, 
Prince  Muncle  Colonel  and  others.  They 
are  out  of  sows  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Won- 
der, Model  Boy,  Prince  Muncie  Colonel, 
B.  &  L.'s  Wonder,  Improver's  Best,  Sioux 
Chief  and  others.  These  boars  were  all 
farrowed  in  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  the  first  three  weeks  of  March.  They 
have  plenty  of  growth,  good  bone,  stand 
up  well  on  their  feet  and  are  in  first- 
class  breeding  condition.  They  are  ab- 
solutely right  in  every  respect,  and  we 
trust  that  anyone  wanting  something  of 
this  kind  will  write  for  a  catalogue  and 
arrange  to  attend  this  sale.  In  the  event 
that  you  cannot  attend  and  want  some- 
thing, send  your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of 
this  paper  and  they  will  receive  careful 
attention.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 


Novenibor  1,  1913 


T  W  E  NT  I KTH    CENTURY  FARMER 


tow  to  Use  Manure  Most  Profitably 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 


is  taken  place,  the  moisture  necessary 
„•  the  process  of  decomposition  would 
no  to  be  taken  from  the  soil,  where  It 
most  sorely  needed  for  the  growth  of 
lanta    It  should  receive  Its  supply  of 
»t«  before  It  reaches  the  soil  in  order 
mt  It  may  not  rob  the  soil  of  moisture, 
a  the  process  of  receiving  this  supply 
f  water  from  the  natural  rainfall,  or 
om  any  other  source,  the  process  of 
ecay  la  Instituted.     Part   of   the  bac- 
irtal    activity  which    might  otherwise 
,  enefloially  be  carried  on  In  the  soil  is 
arrled  on  in  the  barn  lot,  and  the  soil 
eoeives  no  benefit  from  it.    But  the  de- 
omposition  In  the  barn  /lot  is  by  no 
leans  completed   there.     The  roughage 
as  received  there  its  supply  of  moisture, 
decomposition  has  begun,  but  is  not  com- 
peted, and  it  is  then  in  condition  to  be 
pplied  to  the  soil,  where  the  process  of 
lecomposition    may  be    completed,  thus 
nultiplying  the  number    of    bacteria  in 
he  soil  and  increasing    their  activity 
vithout  robbing  the  soil  of  moisture. 
Leaching    from    Barn-Lot  Manure 
In  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  forty 
>r  more  Inches  per  year  it  is  recom- 
nended  that  the  barn  lot  be  protected 
rom   the  rainfall   in  order  to  prevent 
eaching  of  the  valuable  elements  in  the 
nanure  caused  by  excessive  rainfall;  but 
hroughout  the  Missouri  valley  territory 
:his  precaution  hardly  seems  necessary, 
f  a  farmer  will  see  to  it  that  additional 
-oughage,  or  additional  vegetable  waste, 
^traw  or  any  other  waste  roughage  that 
:he  farm  affords,  is  spread  over  the  barn 
ot  when  it  is  needed,  and  as  soon  as 
previous  applications  have  become  com- 
pacted, he  will  experience  very  little  dif- 
ficulty from  this  leaching.    The  rainfall 
in  this  territory  is  not  generally  suffi- 
rlclent  to  work  very  much  damage  or  loss 
in  a  barn  lot  that  is  properly  cared  for, 
properly  located  and  is  properly  supplied 
with  waste  roughage    when    it    is  de- 
imanded.    It  is  very  well  in  wet  climates 
ito  have  the  barn  lot  roofed  over,  but  in 
this  territory  the  rainfall  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient amount  to  produce  serious  loss  from 
this  source. 

Top  Dressing  for  Crops 
No  one  can  get  quicker  or  greater  re- 


turns from  manure  than  can  be  had  from 
it  when  used  as  a  top  dressing  for  al- 
falfa. This  top  dressing  should  be  ap- 
plied In  the  fall.  It  should  then  lie  upon 
the  ground  as  a  winter  mulch.  It  will 
protect  the  crowns  of  the  alfalfa  plants 
from  the  winter  wind.  It  should  serve  as 
a  mulch  against  the  evaporating  influ- 
ence of  the  wind,  and  it  would  help  to 
catch  and  hold  both  rain  and  snow.  The 
effect  of  this  application  will  be  noted  as 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  Al- 
falfa is  the  most  productive  and  re- 
munerative general  crop  that  can  be 
grown  in  this  territory.  Every  farmer 
should  make  it  a  point  to  give  his  al- 
falfa field  a  liberal  top  dressing  of  ma- 
nure every  fall.  It  will  pay  him  better 
than  any  other  possible  use. 

Top  dressing  of  winter  wheat  with  ma- 
nure is  a  profitable  operation.  But  in 
order  that  it  may  be  of  the  greatest 
profit  and  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit 
the  manure  should  be  evenly  applied,  if 
possible,  over  the  entire  field.  Wheat 
that  receives  a  top  dressing  of  manure 
will  grow  much  more  rapidly  and  will 
ripen  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  wheat  that  has  not  received  ma- 
nure. In  order,  then,  that  the  wheat 
may  ripen  evenly,  so  that  all  of  it  may  be 
ready  for  harvest  at  the  same  time,  the 
manure  should  be  evenly  applied.  This 
means  that  it  should  be  made  as  fine  as 
possible  and  distributed  as  evenly  as 
possible,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  surface 
may  receive  practically  the  same  treat- 
ment. When  this  is  done  the  wheat  will 
ripen  evenly,  will  grow  much  more 
rankly  and  will  produce  a  much  more 
abundant  harvest. 

No  farmer  is  asked  blindly  to  accept 
what  has  herein  been  stated.  He  is 
urged  to  study  the  problem  for  himself, 
to  see  whether  the  reasoning  herein  set 
forth  is  valid,  and  then  to  make  the  ex- 
periment himself,  and  learn  from  his  own 
experience  what  is  the  best  way  in  which 
to  handle  manure  in  order  to  derive  from 
it  the  greatest  possible  benefit.  Experi- 
ence is  sometimes  a  dear  teacher,  but  the 
lessons  it  teaches  are  thoroughly  learned 
by  intelligent  men  and  are  not  soon  for- 
gotten. Every  farmer  should  prove 
these  things  for  himself. 


Fine  Young  Dairy  Cattle 


The  above  Is  an  Illustration  of  a  group  of  calves  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  I!.  B, 
Davis,-  Room  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  proprietor  of  PMefland  Farms  Holsteina. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

,  A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  growthy,  heavy  boned  Hprlnp  boars  for  nrle,  sired  by 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  Valley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  have  baen  breeding  Iiokh 
for  25  years.  If  you  are  looking  for  bl>r  U<>k»  with  <|U'illty.  wrlio  us  lor  il<  n<  iip- 
tlon  and  prices.  THOS.  P.  WALKED  &  BON,  Alexandria,  Web. 


POLAND    CHINA  BOARS 

I  have  a  choice  lot  of  big  growthy  niirlncc 
malt's  for  «al<-,  Hirer]  by  Wttynlilo  Jumbo  by 
Wiirle's  Jumoo  and  Smooth  Wonder  by  Hlg  Won- 
der and  out  of  Kxpanalori  King  I>"»k  hnvl  k'iw*. 
Prices   reasonable.    Fred    Wllle    Oohimbux,  Neb. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

fiprlntc  mnlen  f„r  wiln,   aired   by   Din  Ken  Minn 
and  B.'l  flreat  lladley.    They  are  the  bin.  BBPOtll 
kind,   with  ^utility   and    hone.     Everything  Kuar- 
WtMAi    J.   A.   H'  llAUlKJ  KICK.   Ornft.n,  tUt 

LONERGAN'S  TRIED  POLANDS 

Several  tried  heTd  head  em  for  Hale.  AIpo  a  lot 
of  extra  choice  xprlng  and  fall  mule*.  Tin  v  nr" 
the  lilc,  nmooth  klml,  with  cjuallty  and  bone.  I'rlcea 
reasonable.     D.   0.   hOU  WUHAN.   Florence,  Neb. 

BOL8TBIN-FRIK8IAN 

HOLSTEINS 

To   reduce   nur   ntnek.   we  offer  two  vnnntr  re*- 
IMcrcri  bulla,  five  choice  well  marked  MlfMI  and 
elirht   sorliiK  <nlve». 

Croaadale  Stock  Farm,  Soxtonvllle,  Win. 

Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 

Reg.  U. 
Pat.  Oil. 


is  the  world's  great  tractor 


The  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  is  in  use  at  the  farthermost  points  of 
civilization — in  Nome,  Alaska;  at  Cape  Horn,  Patagonia;  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  in  Russia,  Spain,  Africa;  in  the  Phillipine  Islands; 
as  well  as  on  thousands  of  our  farms  in  this  country,  reducing  the 
cost  of  plowing,  seeding,  harrowing,  hauling,  harvesting  and  thresh- 
ing and  all  important  work  on  the  farm. 

Great  engineers,  famous  contractors,  important  agricultural  colleges, 
keen-headed  business  men,  practical  farmers,  military  experts  and 
foreign  judges  have  picked  the  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  because 
thorough  investigation  proves  its  wonderful  work  in  all  conditions 
of  soil,  road  and  weather. 

The  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  GAS  TRACTOR  cannot  slip  in  wet 
ground;  it  cannot  mire  in  soft  fields,  it  cannot  dig  a  hole  for  itself 
and  delay  your  work  and  cause  you  financial  loss.  It  lays  its  own 
track,  it  rolls  over  the  track,  picks  it  up  and  lays  it  down  again.  Its 
bearing  surface  on  the  ground  is  2600  square  inches.  Its  weight  is 
distributed  over  this  large  surface,  reducing  the  ground  pressure  to 
seven  pounds  to  the  square  inch — preventing  all  packing  of  soil. 
Its  operation  may  be  compared  to  the  action  of  a  man  who  places  a  board  over  a 
mud  hole  and  walks  on  the  board.  The  board  holds  him  up— he  cannot  sink—yet  but 
little  impression  is  made  on  the  mud  beneath. 

Traction  depends  on  traction  surface—remember  that.  In  other  words,  your  tractor's 
pull  is  in  direct  -elation  to  the  grip  which  its  wheels  secure  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  If  the  ground  is  slippery  ,  wet  or  soft— no  grip.  NO  GRIP,  NO  PULL. 
The  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  cannot  slip— cannot  pack  the  soil.  It  runs  on  a  steel 
track.  It  works  on  soft  land  and  hard;  as  a  tractor  should  do.  It  is  a  tractor  which 
does  all  work  well,  rather  than  a  few  things  poorly. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  the  greatest  editorial  writer  in  the  world,  owns  a  HOLT  CATER- 
PILLAR. He  publicly  challenged  the  whole  tractor  industry  to  produce  a  tractor 
capable  of  performing  all  farm  work  and  but  one  company  responded— ourselves. 
Mr.  Brisbane  made  the  CATERPILLAR  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Journal  and  purchased  the  engine. 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  literature.  You  will  enjoy  reading  that  stirring  Brisbane 
editorial.   It  is  a  message  to  farmers.   Let  us  send  it  to  you. 

Built  in  two  sizes,  the  sixty  equal  to  36  animals  and  the  thirty 
equal  to  16  animals. 

OPEN  TERRITORY  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS. 
Address  all  communications  to  Dept.  T.  P 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 

Peoria,  111.  and  Stockton,  Cal. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


Wo  have  neveral  rooiI  sons  of  Kalmuck 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  It.  O 
DB.  B.  B.  DATII,  200 


.Skylark  Johanna  mid  of  Klin:  Sogln  Lyona 
.  damn.  Can  spare  m  few  gnoil  fomaloH. 
Boo  Bldir.,  Omaha,  Bab. 


Purebred  Registered 

Jf  HOL  STEIN 
HIP  CATTLE 

J)o  you  ennshler  ilnlrv  fnnnluK  A  real  hii"U 
Won.  a  mim'a  Job  ur  x I n>|>l y  a  nl'ln  lamioT  Am 
you  keeping  Blgh-prniliirlnK  llnl.lehu  or  Ju*t 

COW* 

A  gonil  Itoloteln  In  llitln  ahiirt  n(  a  p-r- 
ptttttj  notion  mllk-maklng  ninehlno,  t  hat 
while  In  milk  imn  her  fowl  tor  in  I  Ik  pro- 
dnrtlnn  nml  when  ilry  ulnrea  no  •»>«ljr  fnt  In 
bo  ronvertml  Into  milk  Cm  ■«  «o>in  »i  «hn 
fre.heim,  Hhe  will  enrn  .Mi  per  rent  on  tlm 
0Ml    Oi   li"r  Md< 

Why    mil    k"|'   'hi"  klll'IT 
Henri  Toi    KIIKH  1 1 1  u  hI  ra  I  ed  OpMrrlp- 
1 1  ye  |  limit  li  I  n. 

Holitaln-Frlealan  Aiao..  f  1.  Bough* 

ton.    .'"')       f  t.,»    |;»,    limn  l<l,'iru.  \| 


Holsteins  at  Auction 

60  Head  of  Registered  and  High 
Grade  Holsteins  at  Public  Auction 
At  LINCOLN,  NI  B., 
NOV.  11,  1913 

Tim  offering  will  ronalal  <if  SO  hrvnl 
hI"  cows  and  heifer*  and  10  Inilln. 
Twellt.V-flvo    henil    nf    female*  Inllk- 

Inx;,  and  Imlnnco  wo  elnno  up  to  freMh- 
liiir  limp  The  luillu  are  ill  i  •  I "  I  ernl 
nml  nf  rrrvleeahle  ngr\  livery  milnial 
t  nhei  eulln  tented  nml  £unrnnleod  10) 
be  ahnululoly  right  In  every  way. 
T.A.  QIERENS,  Owner.  Lincoln,  Web. 
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90     FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gate's. 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.   All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  dale.   If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  21st  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


Get  A  Canadian  Home 

In  Western  Canada's 

Free  Homestead  Area 

Th»  Province  of  I  has  several 

IVJanitobal^Tis: 

trlcts  that  afford  rare  opportu- 
nity to  secure  160  Acres  o( 
excellent  agricultural  land  FREE. 

For  Grain  Growing 
and  Cattle  Raising 

thta  Province  has  no  superior 
and  in  profitable  agriculture  shows  an 
unbroken  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Perfect  Climate;  Good  Markets;  Rail- 
ways Convenient;  Soil  the  very  best,  and 
social  conditions  most  desirable. 

Vacant  lands  adjacent  to  Free  Home- 
steads may  be  purchased  and  also  In  the 
older  Districts  lands  may  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 
For  Further  Particular*,  addreea 


W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa.  Canada. 


GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  IW  Potash 


Don't  starve  your  hogs  to 
remove  worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product; 
then  select  six  growing  pigs, 
feed  them  all  the  grain,  oil 
meal,  tankage  and  milk  they 
can  eat,  then  place  before 
them  in  dry  trough  sample  of 
Hog  Potash  and  see  how  they 
eat  it.  Worms  cannot  live 
where  it  is  fed  regularly. 
Sold  at  prices  of  good  salt. 
Send  today  for  sample  and  de- 
soriptive  circulars. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccu- 
pied territory. 

Manufactured  by 

UJiWN 
STOCK. 

YARDS  I 
COMPANY 


T  Y0UFTIDEA9 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
ons.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent'* 
"What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CUANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  Tears 
923 F.  Street,  Washington.  P.  C. 


You  can  learn  the  facts  about  any 
section  of  the  country  through  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer's  Free 
Land  Information  Bureau,  which  is 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit  growing, 
stock  raising  and  general  farming — 
all  such  facts  may  be  had  if  you  will 
simply  send  postage  for  reply. 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


ANICKY  conditions  prevailed  in 
the  cattle  markets  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  early  part  of 
last  week.  There  had  been 
heavy  declines  during  the  pre- 
vious week,  especially  on  good  beef  cat- 
tle. Chicago  had  been  hard  hit,  the  trade 
at  that  point  being  reported  as  almost 
demoralized  owing  to  meager  buying  on 
the  part  of  packers  and  shippers.  The 
most  discouraging  feature  of  the  break 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  most  severe  on 
the  best  heavy  and  long-fed  beeves.  Other 
markets  broke  in  sympathy  with  Chicago. 
The  first  two  days  of  last  week  brought 
on  a  still  lower  range  of  prices. 

Cattlemen  are  accustomed  to  severe 
breaks  in  the  market  and  a  loss  of 
25@40c  in  selling  prices  does  not  ordi- 
narily cause  them  to  change  their  plans 
more  than  to  ship  sparingly  for  a  few 
days  until  prices  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  recover.  However,  the 
break  last  week  and  week  before  oc- 
curred under  such  conditions  as  to  really 
give  the  cattlemen  of  the  country  a  bi 
scare,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  stopped  buying  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle,  or  at  least  bought  very  sparingly 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  week  the 
demand  for  fat  cattle  improved  greatly 
with  the  result  that  prices  looked  up 
once  more  and  by  the  close  of  the  week 
half,  and,  in  some  cases,  all  of  the  break 
on  killing  cattle  was  recovered,  but 
feeder  cattle  at  present  writing  are  still 
25<g50c  lower  than  at  the  high  time. 

Reasons  for  Break  in  Cattle 

The  sharp  break  in  cattle  noted  above 
and  the  consequent  panicky  feeling  that 
came  over  cattlemen  was  due  apparently 
to  a  combination  of  conditions  that  at 
the  time  looked  serious  enough.  It 
seemed  that  eastern  coolers  were  well 
filled  with  beef  that  was  not  going  into 
consumption  as  rapidly  as  buyers  would 
like.  That  is  a  condition  that  exists  many- 
times  every  year  and  generally  results 
in  a  slow  or  a  little  lower  market  for  a 
few  days.  At  the  same  time  came  the 
Jewish  holidays,  when  the  kosher  buyers 
were  absent  from  the  market.  That  of  it- 
self was  sufficient  to  cause  an  easier 
market  and  it  is  generally  the  rule  that 
prices  show  more  or  less  weakness  during 
the  Jewish  holidays.  That  fact,  added  to 
the  full  coolers  in  the  east,  rendered  the 
demand  still  less  active.  On  top  of  this 
came  reports  of  the  landing  of  several 
thousand  quarters  of  beef  in  New  York 
from  Argentina  The  consignments  were 
not  large  enough  to  have  made  any  ma- 
terial difference  with  the  demand  for 
fresh  meat,  but  coming  at  a  time  when 
the  market  was  already  temporarily  over- 
supplied  and  demand  already  smaller  j 
than  usual,  with  prices  tending  lower,  it  I 


had  an  effect  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
real  importance.  Packers  seized  upon  the 
importation  of  beef  from  Argentina  as  af- 
fording a  good  weapon  with  which  to 
force  the  market  down  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  used  it  most  skill- 
fully and  effectively.  As  if  this  was 
not  sufficient,  there  came  reports  of 
trainloads  of  Canadian  cattle  being 
shipped  to  Chicago  and  still  other  reports 
of  heavy  importations  of  cattle  from 
Mexico. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  country, 
which  had  come  to  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  the  tariff  question  as  not  be- 
ing likely  to  seriously  affect  the  mar- 
ket, took  sudden  alarm  at  the  unexpected 
demoralization  following  foreign  ship- 
ments. For  a  time  the  bulls  were  com- 
pletely routed  and  demoralized,  and  some 
of  them  were  so  badly  alarmed  that  they 
were  expressing  a  fear  that  prices  might 
go  a  dollar  or  more  lower  on  beef  cattle. 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  week  as 
receipts  became  light  and  the  buying  de- 
mand improved,  prices  reacted  sharply  as 
noted  above  and  the  bulls  came  out  of 
the  panic  that  had  seized  them  the  firart 
of  the  week  and  confidence  was  restored 
once  more.  Now  that  the  bulls  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  give  the  matter  second 
sober  thought  they  are  returning  to  the 
same  belief  that  has  existed  throughout 
the  season,  namely,  that  there  is  such 
a  world-wide  shortage  in  cattle  that 
prices  must  continue  high  regardless  of 
tariff  regulations. 

In  spite  of  importations  of  cattle  from 
Canada  and  Mexico,  receipts  at  most 
market  points  thus  far  this  month  have 
shown  decided  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  month  last  year; 
for  example,  Chicago  during  October,  this 
year,  has  received  40,000  less  cattle  than 
during  October,  1912,  counting  calves  in 
with  cattle,  and  Chicago  has  received 
all  of  the  cattle  from  western  Canada. 
Omaha,  which  has  received  no  imported 
cattle,  suffered  a  reduction  of  35,000  head 
during  the  first  twenty  days  of  October 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Other  markets  have  suffered  more  or 
less  loss  in  receipts  as  compared  with 
last  year.  To  state  the  proposition  in 
different  words,  the  receipts  of  cattle  at 
the  big  market  centers  of  the  United 
States  are  running  short  of  a  year  ago 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cattle  are  be- 
ing imported  from  Mexico  and  Canada. 
More  than  that,  all  reports  from  those 
two  countries  indicate  that  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  surplus  of  cattle  within  their 
borders  to  bring  the  receipts  at  Ameri- 
can market  centers  up  to  normal. 

Quality  of  Hog  Receipts  Poor 

Packers  have  been  pounding  away  at 


the  hog  market,  making  the  most  of 
every  opporunity  to  put  prices  down. 
That  they  have  made  gcd  headway  is 
not  in  the  least  surprising,  as  receipts 
have  been  large,  giving  the  buyers  a  big 
advantage.  The  only  reason  that  the 
market  has  not  broken  down  still  more 
rapidly  has  been  due  to  the  receipts  being 
poor  in  quality,  the  proportion  of  pigs 
and  trash  being  very  heavy.  Thus  the 
receipts  of  really  good  hogs  have  by  no 
means  been  large,  which  has,  to  some 
extent,  hampered  the  bear  tactics  of  the 
buyers. 

Most  operators  On  the  market  expect  to 
see  further  price  redcutions,  as  hogs  are 
still  high  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  find  a  hog  man  who  does  not  look  for 
a  much  higher  market  by  the  opening  of 
the  new  year.  There  are  many  who  eveu 
go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  prices  will 
be  right  up  to  the  record  breaking  notch 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and 
spring.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
basing  this  opinion  on  the  assumption 
that  cholera  losses  will  bring  about  a 
decided  shortage  in  the  supply. 

Feeder  Lambs  Still  Low 

Feeder  lambs  have  recently  declined 
sharply  under  the  influence  of  large  re- 
ceipts. Prospects  would  seem  to  favor 
liberal  runs  for  the  next  week  or  two, 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  big  bulk 
of  the  range  stuff  is  in  and  receipts  be- 
fore very  long  should  begin  falling  off. 
Naturally  a  big  run  for  a  few  days  in 
succession  might  bring  on  a  still  further 
price  reduction,  but  as  a  rule  even  the 
bears  feel  that  prices  are  about  as  low  as 
they  are  likely  to  go.  They  have  waited 
I  atiently  all  the  season  for  a  big  slump 
in  values  that  never  came  and  the  break 
last  week  was  about  the  only  real  en- 
couragement that  they  have  had.  As  the 
season  for  heavy  receipts  from  the  range 
was  so  near  an  end  many  took  advantage 
of  the  break  to  fill  their  orders. 


Friesland  Farm  Holsteins 

In  the  sale  of  Holstein  cattle  to  be 
held  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  December 
2  by  the  Corn  Belt  Breeders'  Consignment 
company,  Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  proprietor  of 
Friesland  Farm  Holsteins,  will  consign 
seventeen  head  of  cows  and  heifers  and 
three  bulls,  including  one  of  his  herd 
bulls.  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  48832. 
This  bull  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
splendid  sire,  and  as  far  as  breeding  is 
concerned,  every  Holstein  man  knows  it 
is  of  the  best.  Seven  of  his  daughters 
are  included  in  this  sale,  part  of  them 
having  already  freshened,  and  all  have 
records.  A  number  of  the  females  going 
in  the  sale  are  bred  to  Dr.  Davis'  6*her 
herd  bull,  King  Segis  Lyons.  The  other 
two  bulls  being  offered  for  sale  are  sons 
of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna.  They  are 
very  promis.ng  prospects  for  iiefd  1  u!  s 
and  will  soon  be  of  serviceable  ag  >  Hot- 
ter write  Dr  Davis  for  f'-irther  .reforma- 
tion regarding  these  cattle.  Ki.id"/  men- 
tion the  Twentieth  Century  Farmt  r  when 
writing. 


HOW  FOB  THE 


Iowa  Bred  Percheron  Stallion 


This  is  an  illustration  of  the  character  and  type  of  home-bred  Percherons 
being  produced  and  offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Fred  Chandler,  Chariton,  la. 


INTERNATIONAL 

GREATEST  AND  BEST 

Live  Stock  Show 

OF  THE  YEAR 

NOV.  29  TO  DEC.  6 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

CHICAGO 

Many  New  Improvements,  New  Features, 
Thirty  National  Conventions,  Etc.,  Etc. 
DAILY  SALES  OF  DIVE  STOCK 

50  Choice  Galloways — Tuesday,  Dec.  2d, 
1  P.  M.  For  catalogue  write  R.  W. 
Brown,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

50  High  Class  Angus — Wednesday,  Dec. 
3d,  1  P.  M.  For  catalogue  write  Chas. 
Gray,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

■50  Selected  Shorthorns — Thursday,  Dec. 
4th,  1  P.  M.  For  catalogue  write  Abram 
Renick,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

50  Best  Herefords — Friday,  Dec.  5th.  1 
P.M.  For  catalogue  write  R.  J.  Kinzer, 
1012  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  Season  of  Learning,  Entertainment, 
Brilliant  Evening  Shows  and 

A  TRIP  TO  CHICAGO 

Dowest  Bates  on  All  Bailroads. 


COME  TO  MINNESOTA 

Better  Corn,  Clover  and  Alfalfa  lands  for  the 
money  than  anywhere  else  in  United  States. 
Dairy  and   Live  Stock   is  our  motto.     We  offer 

von  reliable  service. 

HODGSON  &  BINK,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn 
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At MAGAZINE- FORTHEMEN-AND  -WOMEN- OF -THE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  November  8,  1913 


Number  674 


Bargain  Day 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  or 
renew  your  subscription  to  the 

Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

Subscription  Price  $1.50  per  year 

Pay  your  subscription  now  for  the 
whole  of  next  year  and  we  will  give 
you  the  balance  of  this  year  free. 

$1.00 

pays  your  subscription  to 
January  1,  1915, 

This  bargain  day  offer  closes  Dec,  1 . 

Send  us  your  subscription  at  once  and 
get  the  full  benefit  of  our  free  offer 

Do  it  now — today 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Lots  of  Pun 
In  Concord,  N.  H.,  they  tell  of  an 
old  chap  who  made  his  wife  keep 
a  cash  account.  Each  week  he 
would  go  over  It,  growling  and 
grumbling.  On  one  such  occasion 
he  delivered  himself  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Look  here,  Sarah;  mustard  plas- 
ters, 50  cents;  three  teeth  extracted, 
$2!  There's  $2.50  in  one  week 
spent  for  your  own  private  pleasure. 
Do  you  think  I  am  made  of  money?" 

Must  Be  Easy 

In  a  registration  booth  in  San 
Francisco  an  old  colored  woman 
had  just  finished  registering  for  the 
first  time. 

"Am  you  shore,"  she  asked  the 
clerks  "dat  Ise  done  all  I  has  to 
do?" 

"Quite  sure,"  replied  the  clerk. 
"Youi  see,  it's  very  simple." 

"I'd  ought  to  knowed  it,"  said 
the  old  woman.  "If  those  fool  men 
folks  been  doing  it  all  these  years, 
I  might  a  knowed  it  was  a  powerful 
simple  process." — Life. 

~"She" 

In  a  well  known  college  for 
women,  where  the  faculty  consists 
chiefly  of  the  gentler  sex,  a  meeting 
of  the  academic  council  was  in  prog- 
ress. Here  and  there  a  lone  man 
sat  islanded  in  the  -  concourse  of 
learned  ladies.  An  amendment  had 
just  been  proposed. 

"Wnere  is  the  person  who  offers 
this  amendment?"  inquired  the  pres- 
ident.   "Who  is  she?" 

Whereupon  Mr.  Flower,  the  pop- 
ular young  professor  of  a  favorite 
subject,  rose  and  replied,  depreca- 
tingly,  "I  am  she." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

Thoroughly  Tested 

The  colored  janitor  of  the  flat 
next  door  approached  the  grocer  and 
handed  him  a  paper  containing  some 
white  powder. 

"Say,  boss,"  he  asked,  "what  yo' 
t'ink  dat  is?  Jes*  taste  it  an'  tell 
me  yo'  'pinion." 

The  grocer  smelled  it,  then 
touched  it  to  his  tongue. 

"Well,  Jake,  I  should  say  that 
was  soda." 

"Dat's  jest  what  I  say,"  replied 
the  janitor,,  triumphantly.  "I  say 
dat's  soda,  but  my  ol'  woman,  she 
'low  it's  rat  pizen;  she  says  she 
knows  'tis.  Jes'  taste  it  again,  boss, 
fo'  to  mek  sure." 

There  Was  a  Reason 

Recently  a  sturdy  citizen  was 
sitting  on  the  front  porch  trying  to 
talk  to  a  friend.  Within  the  parlor 
the  piano  was  going  at  full  speed. 

"Say,  Jim,"  said  the  caller,  bend- 
ing in  order  to  make,  himself  heard, 
"is  that  your  daughter  playing  that 
piano?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  sturdy  citizen, 
with  a  covert  smile.  "Some  music, 
ain't  it?" 

"It  certainly  is,"  admitted  the 
caller.  "Does  she  always  play  so 
strenuously  as  that?" 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  parent. 
"You  see  she  has  got  a  young  man 
in  the  parlor,  and  she  is  pounding 
out  that  music  ho  as  to  drown  the 
sound  of  her  mother  washin"  the 
dishes." 
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The  Draft  Horse  on  the  Farm 

HE  tractor  has  come  to  stay  and  its  popularity  is  steadily 
growing,  but  the  time  Is  still  far  off,  if  it  1«  ever  to 
come,  when  the  horse  will  not  be  a  necessity  on  every 
farm. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  horses.  Our  cover  design  and  frontispiece  will 
show  you  some  beautiful  animals.  We  know  you  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  an  article  written  by  Julius  Wolf,  a  well  known  Nebraska 
importer  and  breeder,  in  which  he  descrlheM  the  difficulties  thai 
confront  the  man  who  gOM  to  Kurope  in  search  of  flno  pure-bred 
Htock.  We  also  have  u  VOff  pra<-t  ica  I  article,  hy  H.  J.  Ornmllch, 
well  known  in  Nebraska  urid  the  surrounding  states  na  a  Judge  of 
horses  at  state  and  county  fairs  during  the  last  few  years.  In 
this  article  h«  gives  some  Interesting  Information  in  relation  in 
the  weaning  of  colts  and  proper  feeding  after  weaning. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

As  lie  Figured  It 

"Ma,  do  cows  and  bees  go  to 
heaven?" 

"Mercy,  child,  what  a  question! 
Why?" 

"Cause,  if  they  don't,  the  milk 
and  honey  the  preacher  said  was 
up  there  must  be  all  canned  stuff." 

Certain  Froof 

Tommy  went  home  one  day  with 
a  nice,  new  golf  ball. 

"Look  at  the  lost  ball  I  found  on 
the  links,  father,"  he  said. 

"But  you  are  sure,  Tommy,"  said 
Mr.  Traddles,  "that  it  was  a  lost 
ball  really?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  boy.  "I  saw 
the  man  and  his  caddy  looking 
for  it." 

Excellent  Reason 
Young  Harold  was  late  in  attend- 
ance for  Sunday  school,  and  the 
minister  inquired  the  cause.  "I 
was  going  fishing,  but  father 
wouldn't  let  me,"  announced  the 
lad.  "That's  the  right  kind  of  a 
father  to  have,"  replied  the  rev- 
erend gentleman.  "Did  he  explain 
the  reason  why  he  would  not  let 
you  go?"  "Yes,  sir.  He  said  there 
wasn't  bait  enough  for  two." 

A  Good  Guess 
The  class  was  discussing  animals 
— how  they  walked,  got  up,  etc.  Af- 
ter she  explained  the  cow's  method 
of  rising  to  her  feet,  the  teacher 
asked: 

"Do  you  know  any  other  animal 
that  gets  up  like  a  cow?"  Silence 
reigned  for  a  moment,  then  one  lit- 
tle girl  timidly  raised  her  hand. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"A  calf,"  was  the  reply. 

Famous  Rhode  Inland 

It  was  a  geography  lesson,  and 
the  teacher  had  been  asking  what 
some  of  the  different  states  were 
noted  for.  Looking  at  one  of  tho 
little  girls,  she  asked: 

"Tell  me,  Florence,  what  Rhode 
Island  is  celebrated  for." 

For  a  moment  the  child  was 
silent,  then  an  inspiration  appar- 
ently came  to  her.  . 

"Rhode  Island,"  repeated  the  lit- 
tle girl,  "is  celebrated  for  being  the 
only  one  of  the  United  States  that 
is  the  smallest." — Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 

muffing  It  Through 

Little  Jim,  though  he  attended 
tfunday  school  every  week,  did  nol 
know  quite  so  much  about  scrip- 
tural history  as  he  ought  to  have 
known;  but  when  his  sister  asked 
him,  "Where  was  Solomon's  tem- 
ple?" he  was  rather  angry  that  she 
dionld  think  him  unable  to  answer 
a  simple  question  like  that. 

"Don't  you  think  I  know  any- 
thing?" ho  asked. 

"Well,  when*  was  It,  then?"  bin 
sister  repeated,  and  then  he  In- 
formed  her. 

"On  the  aide  of  bin  forehead,  of 
1  ntir.c  dm  1. :1111c  as  oilier  folks', 
Do  fOII  think  I'm  a  dunce?" — Amer- 
ican Boy. 
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Good  Roads  and  How  to  Make  Them 


Intelligent  Use  of  the  King  Drag,  Proper  Drainage,  Culverts  and  Grades  Are  All  Necessary 


OOD    roads    bring  the 

G farmer  nearer  to  mar- 
ket. Three  essentials 
of  good  roads  are  well- 
rounded  centers,  easy 
grades  and  good  cross- 
ings. The  well-round- 
ed centers  are  often  lacking  in  what 
would  otherwise  be  excellent  roads. 
As  these  are  easily  made  and  kept, 
their  absence  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
discredit  to  the  county  in  which 
such  roads  are  located. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  King 
road  drag  there  are  no  good  rea- 
sons why  the  dirt  roads  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  of 
the  Missouri-Mississippi  valley  states, 
should  not  be  well  kept.  Commu- 
nity pride  in  the  different  counties 
is  responsible  for  the  splendid  con- 
dition of  some  of  our  dirt  roads. 
Every  farmer  vies  with  his  neighbor 
to  see  who  will  have  the  best  road  past  his  farm, 
and  this  friendly  competition  has  produced 
wonderfully  good  results. 

Construction  of  Drag  Very  Simple 

The  King  road  drag  is  not  expensive  to 
make  or  to  operate.  Two  planks,  or  the  halves 
of  a  split  log,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  fastened 
together  with  three  4x4-inch  crosspieces  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  long,  make  a  good  drag. 
A  heavy  chain  fastened  to  the  back  piece,  pass- 
ing through  holes  directly  in  front  and  allow- 
ing the  hitch  to  be  made  about  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  drag,  makes  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement. The  hitch  should  be  made  so  that 
the  drag's  front  is  at  an  angle  of  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  degrees  with  the  direction  of  the 
pull.  This  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  crown  at 
the  center  of  the  road,  which  insures  good 
drainage.  The  life  of  a  drag  is  considerably 
lengthened  by  the  use  of  an  iron  shoe  on  the 
front  wearing  edge.  A  blacksmith  can  fit  such 
a  shoe  at  a  slight  expense. 

Sides  of  Road  Should  Be  Drained 
Besides  the  center  which  the  drag  maintains, 
the  sides  of  the  roarl  should  be  drained.  Un- 
less this  is  done  the  soil  will  become  water- 
logged by  the  capillary  movement  of  water 
from  the  side  ditches.  The  side  ditches  should 
have  such  a  grade  as  will  allow  all  water  from 
the  road  and  adjoining  fields  to  drain  away 
quickly.  They  should  not  be  so  deep  that.  1 1  i * ; 
weeds  in  them  may  not  be  cut  with  a  mowing 
machine. 

Water  should  not  be  carried  along  the  side 
ditches  too  far.  Usually  outlets  are  found 
every  half  mile,  and  where  natural  outlets  are 
not  available  at  least  that  often,  artificial  ones 
should  be  provided. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  ke<>p 


By  D.  C.  Clarke 


The  King  Drag  is  Xot  Expensive  to  Make 
or  to  Operate 

up  too  wide  a  roadway.  To  maintain  an  eight- 
een to  twenty-four-foot  width  well  is  less  ex- 
pensive and  more  practicable  than  to  attempt 
to  keep  a  forty  to  sixty-foot  roadway.  Usually 
those  who    want    wide    roads    favor  narrow 


Good  Roads  Prophecy 

The  time  will  come  when  heavy  loads 

Will  be  a  light  affair; 
When  there  will  be  no  bumpy  roads, 

Hut  good  ones  everywhere. 

The  culverts  all  will  be  cement. 

The  river  Mlp  reveal 
That  every  Hln«le,  blessed  bent 

Is  built  of  solid  steel. 

Yon  hill  Shalt  hH  ItH  frowning  crest 

'I'm  feed  the  valley  grade; 
To  cut  and  fill  Is  always  best 

When  di  r  ent   nr.nds   iin-  made. 

And  when  (food  roads  are  yours  and  mine 
Kaeh  year  with  ■t>aden  mid  pick* 

We'll  nil  turn  out  to  keep  them  fine. 
And  smooth   and  rutlcs*.  MIX. 

—Prom    Stmt*    Join  n  il. 
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bridges  and  culverts,  when  wider 
culverts  and  bridges  and  narrower 
roads  would  improve  the  looks  and 
service  of  many  of  our  highways. 
Often  the  sod  on  each  side  of  the 
narrow  road  can  be  used  in  ex- 
tremely wet  weather,  and  the  dirt 
road  thus  kept  free  from  "ruts." 

To  get  easy  grades  on  a  road  in 
a  hilly  country  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem, but  the  following    facts  will 
show  their  importance:    Tests  show 
that  a  horse  which  can  pull  1,000 
pounds  on  the  level  can  pull  only 
900  pounds  on  a  grade  of  1  per  cent 
— a  slope  of  one  foot  in  100 — and  can  pull  only 
400    pounds    on    a    grade    of    5    per  cent — ■ 
one  foot  slope  in   twenty.    Foreign  countries 
have  long  known  these  facts,  and  the  national 
roads  of  France  are  limited  by  law  to  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  3  per  cent.    The  initial  expense 
sometimes  may  be  heavy,  but  if  one  remembers 
that  the  expense  of  transportation  over  that 
particular  road  is  lessened  forever,  it  will  be 
seen  that  money  spent  in  making  a  grade  less 
steep  is  always  a  good  investment.    Hills  may 
be  cut  down  and  the  ditches  filled  with  the 
waste  from  the  cuts. 

Permanent  Bridges  Should  Be  Ornamental 

The  third  essential  is  not  the  least  impor- 
tant. Crossings  over  streams,  ditches  and  rail- 
roads make  or  mar  the  appearance  of  a  road. 
The  only  small  bridge  any  county  can  afford 
is  the  concrete  bridge.  Properly  planned  and 
built  with  the  proper  mixture  of  materials  and 
with  the  reinforcement  properly  placed,  the 
small  concrete  bridge  will  withstand  the  wear 
of  centuries  of  weathering  and  travel.  Be- 
cause they  are  so  permanent,  great  care  should 
he  exercised  in  making  bridges  not  only  use- 
ful, but  attractive  as  well.  A  little  extra  care 
and  attention  in  the  setting  of  forms  for  the 
concren  will  often  avoid  bad  breaks  or  rough 
Hpots  in  the  cement  work,  while  a  little  time 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  design  best  suited  to 
the  locality  will  often  produce,  it  bridge  which 
will  be  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  I  he  man 
who  built  it. 

Few  Things  to  Bemcmber 

A  few  things  to  remember  In  dragging  are 
as  follows: 

Never  drag  a  road  when  the  soil  Is  itfckjb 
Always  drive  the  team  at  a  walk'  and  I  Ml 

on  the  drag. 

If   the   drag   cuts   too   much,   idiorten  tun 

hitch. 

Moglu  on  one  side  of  the  road  ami  return 
on  the  opposite  Hide,  moving  Dm  din  toward 
the  renter 

Don't  drag  a  dry  road. 

Persevere. 
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Use  of  Manure  Spreader  a  Necessity 

Article  Ill—No  Farmer  Who  is  Going  to  Make  Use  of  Barnyard  Manure  Should  Be  Without  One 


HE  value  of  farm  manure  depends 

Tupon  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  is  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  This  means  that  the  ma- 
nure, to  prove  of  greatest  value, 
must  he  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  not  more  or  less 
coarsely  mixed  with  it.  If  it  did  not  involve 
so  much  expense  as  to  be  practically  prohibi- 
tive, the  best  method  would  be  to  grind  the 
manufre  as  fine  as  flour  in  order  that  its  in- 
corporation with  the  soil  might  be  made  nearly 
perfect.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  finer  the 
manure  is  made  at  the  time  of  its  application 
to  the  soil,  the  more  thorough  will  be  its  in- 
corporation with  the  soil. 

Proper  Method  of  TJsing  a  Spreader 
Every  manure  spreader  has  a  movable  bot- 
tom to  the  box,  which  is  driven  by  machinery 
toward  the  rear  end  of  the  machine,  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  a  beater,  which  fines  it 
more  or  less  and  scatters  it  with  greater  or 
less  evenness  upon  the  soil.  The  fineness  with 
which  it  delivers  manure  depends  upon  the 
speed  with  which  the  apron  moves  and  the 
speed  at  which  the  beater  revolves.  Every  ma- 
nure spreader  has  several  different  speeds  for 
the  movement  of  the  apron  that  carries  the  ma- 
nure to  the  beater.  When  this  apron  moves  at 
high  speed  the  manure  is  delivered  to  the 
beater  more  rapidly  than  when  it  moves  at  low 
speed.  If  the  speed  of  the  beater  and  .the 
speed  of  the  apron  were  both  controlled  by  the 
same  device  so  that  a  high  speed  of  the  apron 
were  invariably  accompanied  by  a  like  high 
speed  of  the  beater,  the  manure  would  be  de- 
livered to  the  soil  in  a  much  finer  condition 
than  would  be  otherwise  possible.  But  the 
speed  of  the  beater  in  all  manure  spreaders  is 
determined  solely  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  manure  spreader  passes  over  the  soil,  and 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  speed  of  the 
apron.  The  more  strokes  that  the  beater,  with 
•its  armament  of  teeth,  has  at  a  given  quantity 
of  manure,  the  finer  will  be  its  condition  when 
delivered  to  the  soil.  Fineness  in  delivery  to 
the  soil  is  indispensable  to  the  best  use  of  ma- 
nure. In  order  to  accomplish  this  with  manure 
spreaders  made  as  they  are,  it  is  best  always 
to  set  the  machine  in  such  a  way  that  the  ma- 
nure will  be  delivered  to  the  beater  as  slowly 
as  possible  in  order  that  the  beater  may  get  as 
many  strokes  at  it  as  possible  and  as  a  result 
deliver  it  to  the  soil  in  as  fine  a  condition  as 
possible.  This  means  that  the  controlling  lever 
should  be  set  so  as  to  give  to  the  apron  the 
slowest  possible  speed. 

How  to  Control  Amount  of  Manure  Delivered 

Of  course,  with  the  apron  traveling  at  the 
slowest  possible  speed,  the  manure  spreader 
will  deliver  the  least  amount  possible  of  ma- 
nure to  the  soil.  But  this  amount  will  be  de- 
livered in  the  best  condition  made  possible  by 
the  use  of  the  machine.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  value  of  the  manure  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  fineness  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  soil.  If  a  farmer  needs  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  manure  upon  his  soil  than  he  secures 
by  passing  over  the  soil  once  with  a  spreader 
at  the  slowest  possible  speed  to  the  apron,  he 
can  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  ma- 
nure has  been  distributed.  The  one  essential 
thing  is  to  deliver  it  in  as  fine  a  condition  as 
possible,  and  then  the  amount  of  manure  so 
delivered  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  the 
operator. 

Spreader  Saves  Both  Time  and  Labor 

Besides  distributing  manure  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  have  the  greatest  possible  beneficial 


effect  upon  the  soil,  the  use  of  the  manure 
spreader  enables  the  farmer  to  save  both  time 
and  labor.  Time  and  labor  are  both  worth 
money,  and  both  cost  money;  and  by  saving 
time  and  labor  the  farmer  saves  money.  The 
old-fashioned  way  of  distributing  manure  by 
loading  it  onto  an  ordinary  farm  wagon  and 
leaving  it  in  piles  upon  the  field,  and  then  later 
on  scattering  it  over  the  surface  of  the  field  by 
hand  labor  with  a  fork,  is  the  most  uneconomic, 
the  most  expensive  way  to  handle  manure.  Be- 
sides, handling  manure  in  such  a  way  wastes 
the  manure,  or  at  least  fails  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  possible  to  be  de- 
rived from  it. 

Best  Method  of  Using  Manure  Spreader 
If  a  farmer  has  only  a  single  manure 
spreader  and  two  men  are  engaged  to  load  it, 
one  man  will  remain  idle  while  the  other  man 
takes  the  spreader  to  the  field  and  distributes 
its  load.  This  is  a  waste  of  time  and  of  labor. 
A  better  way  would  be  to  make  a  deal  with  one 
of  his  neighbors  whefreby  each  might  borrow 
the  other's  manure  spreader;  then  two  men 
might  work  continuously  and  economically. 
One  might  be  loading  one  spreader  while  the 
other  was  in  the  field  unloading  his  load,  and 
then,  on  returning  to  the  barn  lot,  the  team 
might  be  changed  from  one  spreader  to  the 
other.  In  this  way  one  team  would  do  the 
work  for  two  spreaders,  and  one  man  would 
be  loading  one  spreader  in  the  barn  lot  while 
the  other  was  unloading  in  the  field.  This 
would  nearly  double  the  amount  of  work  done 
during  a  given  period  of  time,  and  would  save 
the  use  of  one  team,  and  save  waste  of  time 
and  labor,  because  each  man  would  then  be 
kept  busy  all  the  time.  It  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  for  farmers  to  arrange  with  one  another 
for  the  mutual  borrowing  of  spreaders  in  or- 
der to  put  this  plan  into  operation. 

The  Kind  of  Spreader  to  Buy 

This  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment 
of  the  buyer.  A  few  suggestions,  however,  may 
assist  him  in  making  the  proper  selection.  In 
the  first  place,  the  work  that  a  manure 
spreader  does  is  very  heavy  work,  and  the  ma- 


nure spreader  should  be  so  built  as  easily  to 
undergo  the  strain  placed  upon  it  by  such  heavy 
work.  The  wheels  the  castings,  all  the  gears, 
the  bed  and  the  box  should  be  heavy  enough 
to  stand  the  strain  of  the  work  required  with- 
out any  danger  of  a  breakdown.  One  farmer 
said  that  he  wanted  a  manure  spreader  strong 
enough  so  that  if  a  four-horse  team  of  mules 
should  run  away  with  it  when  loaded,  and  run 
off  a  bridge,  there  would  nothing  he  broken  ex- 
cept possibly  the  hired  man's  neck,  which  should 
be  broken  for  letting  the  mules  get  away  from 
him.  This  demand  for  strength  and  rigidity  in 
a  manure  spreader  is  the  first  consideration.  It 
should  be  made  as  heavy  and  powerful  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  the  second  place,  the  devices  for  power 
to  move  the  apron  should  be  such  as  will  secure 
the  requirements  of  proper  power  at  the  least 
possible  wear  upon  the  machine  and  upon  the 
team  that  hauls  the  load.  There  are  two 
methods  of  driving  the  apron.  One  is  by  the 
device  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  and  the  other  is 
the  device  known  as  the  worm-gear  drive.  There 
is  considerable  difference  in  the  care  and  lubri- 
cation necessary  between  these  two  methods  of 
apron  drives.  The  purchaser  should  take  the 
matter  thoroughly  in  mind  and  purchase  the 
kind  of  apparatus  that  to  him  seems  best  to 
meet  his  requirements. 

A  Manure  Spreader  is  Necessary 

If  a  farmer  is  going  to  make  use  of  barn- 
yard manure  in  any  quantity,  a  manure 
spreader  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  and  de- 
sired economic  distribution  upon  the  soil.  The 
time  has  come  when  every  farmer  should  make 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  farm  manure.  Most 
farmers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  fact. 
The  rest  will  be  compelled  to  give  it  due  ap- 
preciation by  the  lessened  production  that  in- 
evitably follows  failure  to  make  use  of  it.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  work  with  farm  manure  without 
a  manure  spreader.  Such  a  machine  will  pay 
for  itself  over  and  over  again.  For  the  rea- 
sons already  set  forth,  no  farmer  should  be 
without  one. 


Arch  Grafting  for  Girdled  Trees 


1.1  TREE  on  which  fifteen  varieties  of  fruit 
I  I  had  been  grafted  for  testing  on  the 
BBS5m  experimental  grounds  of  Luther  Bur- 
UP^t^J  bank  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  was  com- 
pletely girdled  by  rabbits.  It  happened 
that    the    injury    occurred    in    the  winter, 


when  the  tree  was  dormant.  As  soon  as  the 
girdle  was  discovered,  scions  were  cut  from  the 
branches  and  inserted,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations.  An,  arch  graft  was 
formed  to  connect  the  cambiuim  layers  above 
and  below  the  wound.    All  of  the  scions  took 

and  the  tree  is  thriv- 
ing now,  apparently 
as  useful  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

The  arch  graft  is 
not  needed  frequently, 
but  in  an  emergency 
such  as  this  it  is 
worth  a  great  deal.  It 
is  more  difficult  to 
make  than  other  other 
grafts,  because  the 
cambium  must  be  care- 
fully scraped  on  both 
stock  and  scion  so 
that  the  two  living 
portions  will  form  a 
union. 

JOHN  Y.  BEATY. 
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Must  Raise  Calves  to  Have  More  Beef 

Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Association  is  Trying  to  Induce    Iowa  Farmers  to  Produce  More  Cattle 


HE  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Associa/- 

Ttion  is  one  of  the  live  associa- 
tions of  the  country,  and  is  ex- 
erting an  influence  that  is  mak- 
ing itself  felt  among  the  beef- 
producing  interests  and  the  beef- 
consuming  interests  of  Iowa  and 
the  country  at  large.  This  is  an  age  of  organ- 
ization. People  incline  to  go  in  droves  and 
flocks  They  admire  leaders  and  are  perfectly 
willing  to  be  shown  and  to  follow  leaders  and 
instructors  when  the  principles  upon  -which, 
they  ,  base  their  organizations  or  associations: 
appeal  to  the  common  interests  of  the  public 
ana  the  good  of  humanity. 

The  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Association  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  production  of  more 
beef  cattle  on  the  Iowa  farms;  for 
the  creation  of  a  farm  interest  that 
would  mean  larger  profits  for  the 
producer  of  cattle  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  increased  productivity 
of  the  land.  The  growing  of  crops 
and  the  marketing  of  this  produce 
could  not  be  successfully  carried  on 
without  the  produce  being  first  con- 
verted into  beef  and  pork.  The 
scarcity  of  cattle  demanded  that 
both  breeding  and  feeding  should 
go  hand  in  hand  on  the  same  farm, 
and  under  the  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  the  same  supervisor. 
Must  Raise  Calves  to  Have  Beef 
The  logical  solution  of  the  nation- 
wide and  world-wide  scarcity  of 
beef,  according  to  the  Iowa  Beef 
Producers'  Association,  is  to  com- 
nience  at  home,  at  the  foundation 
principle  of  beef  production,  by  rais- 
ing calves  on  the  farm  and  maturing 
them  into  beef.  It  is  this  principle 
of  production  and  preparation  of  the 
beef  animal  that  the  organized  in- 
terests of  the  Iowa  farmers,  breed- 
ers, feeders  and  educational  forces 
have  combined  to  work  out  and  dem- 
onstrate to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
their  interested  people. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  of 
sentiment  among  Iowa  farmers  on 
the  subject  of  keeping  cows  and 
raising  calves  for  beef,  since  the 
first  beef  special  train  was  run  one 
year  ago.  Figures  and  evidence  are 
produced  that  cannot  be  success- 
fully refuted. 

The  growing  of  the  calf  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion among  Iowa  farmers.  To  ar- 
rive at  some  definite  ideas  on  the 
cost  of  calf  raising  in  the  state,  Bex 
Beresford,  the  expert  agent  of  the 
Beef  Producers'  Association,  vis- 
ited during  the  fall  and  winter  sea- 
son of  1911-12  ninety-seven  farmers 
engaged  in  baby  beef  production. 
Only  one  of  these  failed  in  receiv- 
ing more  than  market  price  for  all 
the  feeds  used  in  producing  the  cat- 
tle sold  that  season.  Poor  stock 
and  lack  of  good  management  were 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  poor  re- 
sults in  this  one  case. 

Figures  on  Cost  of  Production 
On  twenty-four  of  the  ninety-seven 
farms  there  were  accurate  figures 
kept  as  to  cost  of  feeds.  There 
were  81 G  calves  raised  on  these 
twenty-four  farms  during  the  season 
and  finished  for  beef.    The  average 


age  when  sold  was  14.5  months,  weight  832 
pounds  per  head,  and  at  an  average  price  of 
$8. SO  per  hundredweight,  or  $69  per  head. 
Corn  consumed  was  figured  at  60  cents  per 
bushel,  silage  at  $4  per  ton,  cottonseed  meal  at 
$30  per  ton,  clover  hay  at  $15  per  ton  and  pas- 
ture for  one  cow  and  calf  at  $1.50  per  month, 
with  other  feeds  proportionately  high.  These 
calves  cost  $62  per  head,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$7  per  head  after  all  feed  bills,  interest  and 
other  expenses  had  been  paid.  The  feed  prices 
were  all  figured  higher  than  farm  values.  In 
this  estimate  farms  under  poor  or  unfortunate 
management  were  averaged  in  with  the  more 
successful  ones,  thus  lowering  the  average 
profits.     Mr.  Beresford  found  that  where  any- 


Shorthorns  Are  Popular  with  Many  Iowa  Farmers 
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Some  of  President  Bscherla  Winners 


Skim   Milk   on  the  Way   <<»  Market 
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thing  like  proper  conditions  were  observed  in 
the  feeding  and  handling  of  the  calves,  the  bus- 
iness has  been  profitable. 

Mr.  Beresford  in  his  talks  said  that  there 
may  be  uncertainty  with  steer  feeding  when 
the  prices  of  feeders  and  fat  cattle  are  so  nearly 
the  same,  as  at  present,  but  there  is  very  little 
uncertainty  in  a  fourteen  to  twenty  months'  old 
calf  grown  and  fattened  on  a  farm  that  has 
produced  both  the  calf  and  the  corn.  Such  a 
steer,  he  asserts,  pays  on  the  farm  where  he 
eats  corn  worth  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  bushel, 
allowing  market  price  for  all  the  other  feeds  he 
consumes. 

Value  of  Manure  as  a  By-Product 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  by  all  speakers 
upon  the  value  of  the  manure  to 
the  farm  where  cattle  are  grown 
and  fed.  It  would  seem  that  cattle 
feeding  would  justify  if  nothing  but 
the  manure  were  had  above  the  ex- 
penses. Several  examples  were  re- 
cited of  yields  of  varying  grain  and 
hfay  crops  from  cattle  farms  and 
farms  where  grain  crops  were  yearly 
produced  and  sold  off  the  farm  into 
the  grain  markets.  In  a  test  where 
ten  cattle  farms  and  ten  crop  farms, 
representing  various  counties  in 
Iowa,  were  compared,  it  was  found 
that  the  ten  cattle  farms,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  produced  an 
average  of  fifty-two  bushels  of 
corn,  thirty-nine  bushels  of  oats  and 
two  and  two-tenths  tons  of  hay,  as 
compared  with  the  thirty-eight 
bushels  of  corn,  thirty-two  bushels 
of  oats,  one  and  two-tenths  tons  of 
hay  grown  off  the  ten  crop  farms. 

The  Beef  Producers'  Association 
announces  that  there  are  now  in 
successful  use  in  Iowa  two  maiu 
methods  of  handling  herds  for  beef 
products — the  baby  beef  making 
and  a  combination  of  beef  and  milk 
product.  Keeping  cows  for  their 
calves  alone  has  formerly  been  pro- 
nounced a  losing  game,  or  at  least 
a  comparatively  unprofitable  one. 
This  has  proved  to  be,  however,  un- 
der changed  conditions  and  im- 
proved methods,  a  paying  business. 

Market  Demand  for  Baby  Beef 

Recommendations  on  the  baby 
beef  proposition  are  as  follows:  The 
calves  are  dropped  in  the  spring  and 
allowed  all  the  milk  of  their  dams 
until  weaning  time,  with  some  grain 
usually.  They  are  then  started  on 
feed  and  fed  until  the  next  spring 
or  summer.  Heifers  and  steers  are 
fed  together.  The  farmer  producing 
baby  beef  can  keep  a  hall  larger 
breeding  herd  and  market  a  half 
more  fat  cattle  each  year  than  can 
the  fanner  producing  II  \  ca  r-olds. 
The  extra  weight  of  the  latter  will 
only  partially  make  up  for  this  In- 
crease In  numbers.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  the  baby  heel  In  In  the 
market,  demand.  The  handy  welghl 
ol'  the  I  ,Ouo  lo  I.I  nil  pound  ulcer. 
Ii  fat,  makes  It  noil  heller  than  the 
heavier,  more  tallowy  slcpr.  All  the 
(  oiirneiioHH  ami  unfavorable  featurca 
are  avoided  in  the  ease  of  the  baby 
heef. 

The  foregoing  argument*  are  Hot 
rorth    by    the    Itoef    |'|  o<l  uceni'  Anno 
elation    iih    reason*    why   the  Iowa 
farmer     should      keep     rows.  raise 
(OOOTlNUKn  on  rAnw  Twr.NTr-oifioi 
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Be  sure  that  all  live  stock  have 
at  all  times  all  the  water  they  want. 
Good,  clean  water  in  abundance,  and 
to  be  had  at  pleasure,  materially 
adds  to  the  gain  to  be  derived  from 
feed. 


Plow  deep,  deep  that  is  deep,  and 
do  it  in  the  fall,  if  a  good  corn  crop 
is  to  be  assured  next  season.  Such 
plowing  gives  a  chance  for  storing 
sufficient  water  in  the  subsoil  to 
carry  a  crop  through  a  season  of 
drouth. 


The  dty  season  has  made  possible 
the  production  of  a  good  deal  of 
alfalfa  seed  in  the  Missouri  valley 
territory.  The  best  seed  for  sowing 
is  seed  that  is  produced  under  con- 
ditions less  favorable  than  those 
where  it  is  proposed  to  be  sown. 
The  second  best  seed  is  the  seed 
grown  in  one's  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Pigeon-hole  this  fact  in  your 
memory. 


The  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  is  getting  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  with  the  State  University  of  Ne- 
braska for  the  purpose  of  an  experi- 
ment to  see  whether  hog  cholera 
may  be  exterminated  from  a  given 
territory.  For  this  purpose  the  ter- 
ritory selected  consists  of  Johnson 
county  and  the  northern  half  of 
Gage  county.  "Work  will  probably 
actually  begin  with  the  opening  of 
the  next  season. 


Pointer  on  Calf  Values 

Among  calf  producers  there  is  not 
a  very  definite  idea  as  to  values.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  $2  5  for  a 
last  spring's  calf  is  a  good,  strong 
price.  But  there  is  a  difference  in 
calves.  Among  farmers  raising  this 
class  of  stock  this  difference  is  not 
carefully  observed  or  defined.  It 
will  not  do  in  estimating  values  to 
say  a  calf  is  a  calf  and  all  calves  are 
equally  valuable.  This  feature  of 
the  live  stock  business  is  worked 
down  to  a  system  at  the  great  cen- 
tral live  stock  markets.  The  basis 
of  values  here  is  fixed  by  quality, 
weight  and  the  adaptability  of  the 
animal  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
retail  market. 

Fifty-one  Texas  range-bred  calves 
sold  in  the  Kansas  City  market  the 
fore  part  of  October  at  $37.65  per 
head.  These  calves  brought  $8.50 
per  hundred  and  weighed  4  33 
pounds.  They  were  not  extra  large 
calves  and  there  was  no  evidence  of 
their  being  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
breeding  or  market  advantage.  This 
is  a  good  example  of  what  calves  are 
worth  from  the  standpoint  of  mar- 
ket values.  It  is  really  the  only 
honest  test  of  values.  An  article  or 
animal  is  worth  usually  just  what  i; 
will  command  in  the  market  where 
it  sells. 

When  this  price  is  stated  as  a 
value  per  head,  it  sounds  pretty  big. 
But  it  is  a  good  kind  of  evidence  to 
base  your  ideas  on  when  estimating 
values  of  your  own  home-grown 
stock.  These  calves  are  represented 
as  an  introductory  shipment  of  1,400 
head  of  calves  produced  this  sum- 
mer on  the  Coverdale  &  Armstrong 
ranch  near  Floydada,  Tex. 


Plan  War  on  Chinch  Bug 

The  Farmers'  Institute  manage- 
ment of  Kansas  has  planned  a  co- 
operative campaign  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  chinch  bugs  of  that 
state.  The  purpose  is  to  organize 
the  members  of  farmers'  institutes 
into  an  army  for  chinch  bug  exter- 
mination, and  a  day  will  be  set 
aside,  to  be  called  "chinch  bug  day," 
in  which  a  systematic  warfare  will 
be  waged  throughout  the  state  to 
destroy  the  chinch  bug  and  elimi- 
nate its  prospects  for  propagating 
its  kind. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
has  devoted  some  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  experimentation  of  de- 
stroying chinch  bugs  and  has  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  fire, 
supplemented  by  the  cold  weather  of 
winter,  kills  985  out  of  every  1,000 
chinch  bugs.  By  actual  count  and 
careful  estimates  it  has  been  learned 
that  a  half  mile  in  length  of  road- 
side covered  with  bunch  grass  and 
blue  stem  harbors  3,52  0,000  bugs. 
Late  fall  burning  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  3,484,800  of  them. 

G.  A.  Dean,  state  entomologist  of 
Kansas,  is  given  as  authority  for 
these  figures.  He  is  using  his  influ- 
ence to  create  a  general  sentiment 
for  an  observance  of  chinch  bug  day 
some  time  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember or  fore  part  of  December. 
This  very  plausible  measure  of  burn- 
ing up  all  old  grass,  straw,  weeds 
and  rubbish  where  the  breeding 
grounds  have  been  established  has 


proven  effective  as  a  means  of  ex- 
termination locally  for  the  following 
crop  season,  and,  if  made  general, 
will  no  doubt  eventually  result  in  a 
complete  destruction  of  this  pest. 
Other  states  and  districts  of  country 
having  to  contend  with  the  chinch 
bug  nuisance  would  do  well  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Kansas. 

Profit  in  Alfalfa  Crop 

There  is  no  hay  crop  now  pro- 
duced that  yields  more  profit  per 
acre  than  alfalfa.  There  is  now  an 
every-day  demand  for  alfalfa  for  the 
shipping  trade.  Kansas  City  is  a 
great  hay  market,  and  its  alfalfa 
hay  receipts  are  always  liberal  and 
the  market  is  generally  strong. 
There  is  now,  and  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years,  a  demand  among  the  city 
dairies  for  all  the  alfalfa  hay  com- 
ing to  the  market.  The  dairyman 
has  tested  the  value  of  good  green- 
cured  alfalfa  as  a  milk  producer, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  feed  other 
kinds  when  alfalfa  is  available. 

It  is  very  seldom  the  case  that 
four  cuttings  cannot  be  had  any 
place  in  the  Missouri  valley.  This 
is  equal  to  four  tons  per  acre  per 
season  as  a  usual  thing.  It  is  a 
fair  estimate  to  give  alfalfa  hay  a 
farm  value  in  stack  of  $8  to  $10 
per  ton.  Thirty-two  dollars  per 
acre  is  not  a  bad  business  to  be  en- 
gaged in  where  there  is  so  little  la- 
bor as  in  harvesting  alfalfa. 

Some  very  profitable  alfalfa  oper- 
ations are  being  carried  on  where 
one  crop  is  taken  for  seed,  usually 
the  third  crop,  as  the  dryer  condi- 
tions seem  to  favor  seed  develop- 
ment. A  seed  crop  of  four  to  ten 
bushels  is  a  reasonable  estimate, 
and  $10  per  bushel  is  a  conservative 
price  for  the  seed,  sold  off  the  farm. 
Forty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  for  seed  is  large  to  think  about, 
but  almost  double  this  estimate  has 
been  authoritatively  published  from 
different  localities. 

Why  is  there  not  more  alfalfa 
seed  produced,  in  the  face  of  large 
yields  and  high  prices  for  the  seed, 
even  to  wholesale  dealers?  Alfalfa 
seed  is  always  reported  scarce,  hard 
to  get,  and  sells  to  the  user  for  a 
price  ranging  from  $12  to  $15  per 
bushel.  Raise  more  alfalfa  seed. 
The  seed  crop  will  pay  you  big.  Be- 
sides, the  straw  when  threshed 
makes  excellent  cattle  feed.  In- 
crease the  alfalfa  acreage.  Every 
IGO-acre  farm  can  afford  to  devote 
thirty  to  forty  acres  to  alfalfa,  and 
feed  all  the  crop  on  the  farm  except 
the  seed  crop.  Try  the  alfalfa  as  a 
money  maker. 

In  the  weekly  news  letter  sent  out 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  the  position  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  with 
reference  to  pure  cream  producing 
pure  butter  and  with  reference  to 
the  necessity  of  grading  cream  and 
paying  for  quality  only,  receives  the 
strongest  kind  of  endorsement. 

In  the  general  average  in  the  stu- 
dents' contest  in  judging  dairy  cat- 
tle at  the  National  Dairy  show  in 
Chicago,  the  University  of  Missouri 
was  first,  the  Kentucky  University 
second,  the  Iowa  State  College  third, 
and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
fourth. 


From  Nebraska  to  Illinois 

During  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
had  something  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  reprehensible  promotion  of 
small  creameries  in  Nebraska.  One 
of  the  chief  promoters  said  in  the 
office  of  this  paper:  "Well,  what- 
ever sou  have  to  say  about  us  will 
be  said  about  our  past.  We  are 
through  with  Nebraska.  We  shall 
promote  no  more  creameries  here." 

This  was  a  glad  announcement  for 
Nebraska.  But  now  Illinois  comes 
forward  and  registers  a  kick  because 
these  promoters  went  directly  from 
Nebraska  to  Illinois,  and  have 
adopted  there  the  same  reprehensi- 
ble practices  with  which  the  dairy- 
men of  Nebraska  are  familiar,  and 
are  working  damage  to  the  dairy  in- 
terests there.  Of  course,  Nebraska 
had  to  protect  itself.  That  is  what 
Illinois  will  have  to  do.  It  can  be 
done  easily  enough  if  it  is  gone 
about  in  the  right  way. 

There  is  no  use  of  Illinois  invest- 
ors paying  $6,500  for  a  $2,000 
creamery.  Let  them  make  a  little 
investigation  and  give  the  matter 
wide  publicity,  and  such  unethical 
business  practices  will  come  to  an 
end  there  as  they  did  in  Nebraska. 

No  promoters  or  company  should 
be  permitted  to  work  injury  to  the 
dairy  interests  of  any  state.  The 
company  or  the  individual  that 
adopts  unethical  methods  in  busi- 
ness should  forfeit  both- the  confi- 
dence and  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic. Illinois  must  help  itself.  Self- 
help  is  the  only  help  worth  while, 
anyway.  Illinois  is  too  big,  too 
great  to  permit  its  state  prosperity 
to  be  undermined  by  reckless,  un- 
principled promotion. 


The  International  Stock  5how 

The  International  Live  Stock 
show  will  soon  be  arrayed  in  all  its 
splendor  and  magnificence  for  its 
annual  exhibition.  This  is  the 
crowning  feature  •  of  America's  live 
stock  exhibitions.  There  is  nothing 
equal  to  it.  It  absorbs  all  other  ex- 
hibition interest  in  its  world-wide 
reputation  for  congregating  the 
breed  champions  of  every  nation 
that  will  accept  the  challenge  to  com- 
pete. 

The  International  Live  Stock 
show  will  be  held  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  November  2  9 
to  December  6,  inclusive,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  even  larger  and  greater 
than  ever  before.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  live  stock  exhibitions  that 
breeders  and  handlers  of  stock  can- 
not afford  to  miss.  It  is  the  great 
demonstration  school  where  breed- 
ers meet  to  check  up  on  the  progress 
and  improvement  made  in  the  in- 
dividual excellencies  in  breeds  that 
each  year  have  been  able  to  bring 
forward  as  the  result  of  skillful 
mating. 

The  1913  International  Live  Stock 
show  will  be,  as  usual,  the  congre- 
gating of  the  prize  winners  and 
grand  champions  of  all  the  big 
shows  and  state  fairs  held  during 
1913  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. At  this  time  and  place  are 
held  thirty  national  .live  stock  as- 
sociation meetings. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 


Iowa  Hog  Cholera  Statistics 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Iowa  State  College 
and  the  Scott  County  Farm  Improve- 
ment League  have  been  co-operating 
in  the  matter  of  the  control  of  hog 
cholera.    In  a  circular  just  issued 
they  give  some  very  interesting  sta- 
tistics. Five  different  herds  in  the 
county  were  treated  with  hog  chol- 
|  era  specifics,  and  of  the  hogs  so 
treated  14  per  cent  died.     In  six- 
teen different  herds  cholera  was  al- 
lowed to  run  its  course.    These  six- 
teen herds  numbered  1,413  hogs.  Of 
these  1,201  died,  a  loss  of  85  per 
cent.    In   twenty-nine    slightly  af- 
fected herds  to    which    the  same 
treatment  was   given    and    at  the 
right  time,  out  of  1,64  2  head  176 
vere  lost,  a  loss  of  about  10  per 
cent     In  thirty-five   herds,  2,265 
head,  which  were  quite  sick,  were 
given  the  single  treatment  three  or 
four  days  later  than  it  should  have 
been  given,  and  577  were  lost,  ap- 
proximating 26  per  cent.    In  these 
same   herds    4  90    hogs    were  not 
treated,  and  of  these  38  5  were  lost, 
a  loss  of  about  77  per  cent.    Out  of 
nineteen  very  sick  herds  which  re- 
ceived the  single  treatment  ten  days 
later  than  it  should  have  been  given, 
of  927  head  that  were  treated  5 6 ft 
died,  a  loss  of  about  60  per  cent.  In 
the  same  herds  65  5  were  not  treated 
and  of  these   622   died,   a  loss  of 
about  95  per  cent. 

Several  lessons  may  he  drawn 
from  this  experience.  The  first  les- 
son is  that  serum  is  not  a  cure  for 
sick  hogs.  But  even  in  sick  herds  it 
pays  to  use  it,  because  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  hogs  in  such  herds 
treated  live  than  those  not  treated. 
A  «econd  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that 
no  one  should  wait  about  giving  the 
treatment  until  his  hogs  are  actually 
sick.  Forty  different  herds  in  Scott 
county,  aggregating  2,700  head, 
were  treated  before  they  were  sick, 
with  a  loss  of  only  thirty-nine  pigs. 

The  bulletin  referred  to  offers 
three  lines  of  proof  that  the  serum 
treatment  will  save  hogs.  First,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  practically  every  state 
in  the  union  have  declared  its  value 
by  the  appropriations  of  congress 
and  the  state  legislatures  and  by  the 
bulletins  of  the  various  state  agricul- 
tural and  experiment  stations.  Sec- 
ond, they  have  kept  close  watch  on 
nearly  200  herds  treated  this  sea- 
son, the  majority  of  which  have 
been  saved.  Notwithstanding  re- 
pets  to  the  contrary,  results  in  gen- 
eral have  been  good,  and  the  farmer 
who  doubts  can  be  taken  to  herd 
after  herd  where  cholera  has  been 
checked  with  little  loss.  Third,  well 
pigs  which  never  had  cholera,  but 
were  given  the  double  treatment, 
were  placed  in  herds  where  cholera 
was  raging  and  left  there  for  sev- 
eral weeks  without  one  of  them  be- 
coming sick. 

This  is  strong  proof.  Does  any 
farmer  need  more? 


makes  it  into  butter,  and  makes  the 
butter  so  good  that  he  has  a  long 
waiting  list'  of  persona  desirous  of 
becoming  his  patrons,  and  he  gets 
a  price  from  3  to'  4  cents  above  the 
retail  price  of  creamery  butter  in 
the  same  market.  He  has  cut  out 
the  middleman  and  sells  directly  to 
consumers. 


Landlord  and  Tenant  Problem 

There  is  no  more  serious  menace 
to  permanent  agricultural  .prosperity 
than  the  landlord-tenant  system  as 
it  exists  today  throughout  the  Mis- 
souri valley  territory.  The  land- 
lord offers  to  the  tenant  no  induce- 
ment, as  a  rule,  to  maintain  the 
present  producing  capacity  of  the 
land,  to  say  nothing  of  taking  steps 
to  increase  that  capacity. 

With  human  nature  as  it  is,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  every  tenant 
will  work  solely  for  his  own  inter- 
est. It  is  to  his  interest  to  get  as 
big  a  production  as  possible  from 
the  land  he  tills,  under  a  system 
that  leases  land  for  a  term  of  only 
a  single  year  at  either  a  cash  price 
of  so  much  per  acre  or  for  an  agreed- 
upon  share  of  what  is  actually  pro- 
duced. The  tenant's  only  interest 
is  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of 
the  land,  no  matter  what  effect  it 
may  have  upon  the  land.  The  next 
tenant  will  take  the  land  as  he  finds 
it  and  continue  this  operation. 
There  is  no  quicker  or  surer  method 
known  for  depleting  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  soil. 

If  the  landlord  would  use  aver- 
age intelligence,  he  would  see  that 
it  is  to  his  interest  not  only  to  main- 
tain, but  to  increase  the  producing 
capacity  of  his  soil.  This  would 
mean,  of  course,  smaller  returns  for 
the  present  in  expectation  of  larger 
returns  in  the  future.  The  land- 
lords, as  a  rule,  say  that  they  pre- 
fer a  "bird  in  the  hand  to  two  in 
the  bush." 

This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  not 
merely  the  landlord  and  the  tenant, 
but  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  entire 
public.  The  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion depends  upon  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  producing  capacity  of 
the  nation's  soil.  It  is  a  nationa! 
question,  not  merely  a  question  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

In  England  this  matter  has  re- 
ceived legislative  attention,  and  soon 
it  must  become  a  matter  for  legisla- 
tion in  this  country.  In  a  former 
issue  of  this  paper  was  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  mutual  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  landlords  and  tenants 
as  established  by  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  well  worth  the  perusal 
and  reperusal  and  careful  study  of 
every  American.  If  our  agriculture 
is  to  be  made  permanently  prosper- 
ous, some  such  measures  must  bo 
adopted  here.  No  man  Uvea  to  him- 
self alone,  not  even  a  landlord  or  a 
tenant.  They  have  their  public,  du- 
ties nnd  responslblllf  les,  anil  must 
be  made  in  some*  way  or  other  to 
meet,  the  obligations  fhnt,  mi  turn  My 
rest  upon  them. 


An  Ohio  man  with  a  farm  of  only 
ninety  acres  has  twenty  Jersey  cows 
that  average  to  produce  32  5  pound* 
of  butter  every  year.  He  does  not 
Kell  hlfl  cream  to  a  cream  receiving 
station,  thus  receiving  about  4  cents 
less  per  pound  for  butter-fat  than 
he   is   entitled   to,   but   instead  ho 


The  chicken  thief  in  the  meanest 
Individual  in  the  world.  It.  takeH  I 
mean  perHon  to  rob  the.  farm  women 
of  the  chickens  to  which  they  have 
given  ho  in ii rli  (,f  their  time  and  la- 
bor during  the  summer.  Even  :i 
thief  should  li;u«-  a  little  gallantry 
In  his  makeup. 


All  Told 

265  Thousand  Women 

Wrote  to  Us 

The  Last  6  Months 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  million!  And 
every  letter  was  quickly  and  fully 
answered:  not  in  print,  but  in  per- 
sonal, helpful  and  confidential  let- 
ters by  mail. 

Twenty-one  of  the  Editors  on  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal's  staff  do  this  work :  each  an 
expert  in  her  or  his  line,  whether  it  is  Fash- 
ions, Needlework,  Household,  Millinery, 
Music,  Babies,  Books,  Religion,  Building 
a  House,  Home  Parties,  Church  Sociables 
or  Confidential  AfTairs.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  the  question  is,  an  authority 
is  there  to  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know: 
Josef  Hofmann  about  the  Piano,  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie  about  Books  and  Reading,  Ly- 
man Abbott  about  Religion,  Jane  Addams 
about  Human  Betterment,  two  expert 
woman  doctors  about  Babies,  and  so  on. 

For  20  years  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has 
been  building  up  this  personal  service  back 
of  the  magazine:  a  personal  relation  be- 
tween thousands  of  women  and  the  editors, 
so  that  the  magazine  has  not  remained  a 
thing  of  type  and  paper,  but  has  become  a 
personal,  living  help  in  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women. 

Not  a  penny  is  ever  charged  for  this  serv- 
ice.   It  is  at  the  free  disposal  of  every  reader 

of  The  Toadies'  Home  Journal. 

A  booklet,  entitled  "The  Story  of  600,000 
Invisible  Hands,"  tells  something  about 
this  service.  A  postal-card  request  will  bring 
a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


November  8.  1913 


Why  Not  Build 

How  Farmer  Constructed 


HERE  is  an  erroneous  idea 
among  most  farmers  that 
it  takes  considerable  money 
to  build  an  ice  house.  Only 


a  few  days  ago  the  writer  was  read- 
ing an  article  written  by  an  author- 
ity (supposedly)  on  farm  affairs,  in 
which  he  gave  instructions  for  build- 
ing an  ice  house,  and  the  walls  con- 
tained in  all  ten  thicknesses  of  ma- 
terial. 

Other  parts  of  the  building  were 
about  as  elaborately  built — or  ad- 
vised to  be  built,  for  no  ordinary 
farmer  would  attempt  such  a  struc- 
ture— and  the  lumber  bill  ran  away 
up  into  the  thousands  of  feet.  The 
f<>.ct  is,  a  farmer  can  build  his  own 
ice  house  out  of  native  lumber,  at  a 
cost  of  only  a  few  dollars.  One  of 
our  neighbors  built  just  such  a  house 
and  he  has  been  successfully  storing 
ice  in  it  for  years. 

Location  of  the  Ice  House 

This  man,  however,  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  a  few  points 
in  the  construction  of  his  ice  house. 

It  is  built  on  a  very  gentle  slope, 
which  insures  thorough  drainage  of 
any  water  seeping  away  from  the 
melting  ice.  Melting  of  the  ice  often 
is  brought  on  through  the  effect  of 
the  sun's  rays  on  a  thin  or  improp- 
erly formed  roof.  Steel  or  asphalt 
roofing  is  not  recommended  for  cov- 
ering the  ice  house,  as  it  is  a  con- 
ductor of  heat.  The  man  above 
mentioned  built  his  ice  house  in  a 
native  grove  near  his  residence. 
With  a  roof  of  ordinary  lumber,  pro- 
tected by  the  shade  of  surrounding 
trees,  he  has  the  ideal  conditions  in 
this  respect.  The  fact  that  this  ice 
house  is  on  a  north-side  slope  is 
also  an  important  point  to  keep  in 
mind,  as  the  effect  of  the  sun  will 
not  be  so  great  in  melting  the 
product. 

Building  the  Ice  House 

This  neighbor  built  his  ice  house 
entirely  of  native  material,  all 
framework  being  of  poles  cut  from 
the  timber  and  shaped  up  with  an 
axe,  the  lumber  being  sawed  from 
native  trees.  The  upright  pieces 
(studding)  were  ten  feet  long;  one 
of  these  at  each  corner  of  the  build- 
ing and  one  in  the  center  on  each 
side,  however,  were  considerably 
longer,  being  firmly  set  in  the 
ground  two  or  three  feet  to  give 
rigidity  to  the  structure. 

Three  horizontal  poles  (or  2x4s 
will  do)  were  nailed  to  these  up- 
right pieces,  which  further  strength- 
ened the  building  and  furnished  sur- 
face for  nailing  the  siding  to.  By 
mortising  these  plates  into  the  up- 
right pieces,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  use  of  further  bracing. 

The  siding  is  inch  lumber,  se- 
curely nailed  in  an  upright  position. 
The  gables  were  not  entirely  closed, 
being  left  partly  open  to  insure  am- 
ple ventilation.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  ventilation  is  as  essential 
in  an  ice  house  as  any  other  build- 
ing, and  the  close,  stuffy  buildings 
will  be  found  to  be  the  ones  in  which 
ice  melts  first.  As  much  as  one-half 
the  space  in  the  gables  of  the  house 


an  Ice  House? 

One  at  Moderate  Cost 

here  described  is  open,  which  not 
only  affords  the  necessary  ventila- 
tion, but  provides  a  place  for  taking 
the  ice  from  the  house  without  go- 
ing to  the  expense  of  making  a  door. 

The  ice  house  was  covered  with 
an  ordinary  shingle  roof,  and  no 
floor  whatever  was  laid,  the  bare 
ground  being  used  for  a  foundation, 
and,  where  drainage  is  good,  this  is 
all  right.  If  a  board  floor  is  laid, 
one  must  have  substantial  lumber, 
and  the  boards  must  be  left  far 
enough  apart  in  the  floor  for  the 
water  from  the  melting  ice  to  run 
through  between  them  and  drain 
away.  Of  course,  there  will  be  some 
melting  away  of  the  ice,  but  with 
about  a  foot  of  well  dampened  saw- 
dust in  the  bottom  the  amount  of 
ice  that  is  lost  will  not  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  the  dirt 
floor  and  one  of  boards  or  cement. 

Preparing  for  the  Ice  Harvest 

It  is  none  too  early  for  one  to  be- 
gin preparations  for  handling  the  ice 
crop,  as  they  cannot  be  made  if  neg- 
lected till  the  season  for  putting  up 
ice,  nor  even  till  early  winter. 

The  body  of  water  from  which  the 
ice  will  be  taken  should  be  given 
special  attention  from  now  on.  The 
stock  should  be  kept  out  of  it,  and 
as  far  as  is  possible  the  water  sup- 
ply should  be  kept  pure  and  clean. 

All  trash,  sticks  and  driftwood 
should  be  cleared  from  the  water,  so 
that  the  stored  ice  will  be  perfectly 
clear  and  free  of  all  foreign  sub- 
stances, which  will  not  only  add  to 
its  excellence,  but  increase  its  keep- 
ing qualities  because  every  particle 
is  ice.  Then,  with  the  ice  free  of 
all  trash  or  brush,  the  harvesting 
can  be  much  easier  and  more  quickly 
accomplished. 

Filling  the  Ice  House 

A  cold,  snappy  day  (cloudy  if  pos- 
sible) should  be  chosen  for  filling 
the  ice  house,  so  the  ice  will  not 
melt  in  handling  and  so  the  blocks 
will  congeal  when  placed  in  storage. 
A  good  ice  saw  should  be  procured, 
together  with  a  pair  of  ice  tongs. 
The  blocks  of  ice  should  be  sawed 
uniform  in  size,  so  the  filling  of  the 
house  will  be  evenly  carried  on.  Ice 
about  twelve  inches  thick  is  best 
adapted  to  storage.  The  blocks 
should  be  cut  about  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  wide  and  two  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  long.  If  the  thickness  is 
much  less  than  this,  the  ice  will  not 
keep  well.  Having  packed  a  well 
dampened  layer  of  sawdust  twelve 
inches  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  ice 
house,  the  first  layer  of  ice  blocks 
is  placed  edgewise  on  this  founda- 
tion. The  second  layer  is  placed 
crosswise  of  the  first.  Any  cracks 
or  crevices  should  be  chinked  up  by 
hammering  in  fine  ice.  The  third 
layer  of  blocks  is  placed  crosswise 
of  the  second  and  so  on  till  the  de- 
sired quantity  of  ice  is  stored.  About 
a  foot  thickness  of  sawdust  should 
be  put  between  the  building  and  the 
outer  edges  of  the  ice  blocks  next  to 
the  wall.  Straw,  clover,  chaff  or 
marsh  hay,  dampened  and  well 
tramped  in,  will  serve  this  purpose, 


but  the  sawdust  is  much  the  best  and 
well  worth  an  extra  effort  in  secur- 
ing for  use  in  storage.  A  covering 
of  two  or  three  feet  should  be  given 
the  top  layer  of  ice  blocks  when  the 
filling  is  finished,  and  this  should 
be  firmly  packed  down  to  exclude 
all  air. 

Advantages  of  Ice  Storage 

While  the  majority  of  farmers 
think  they  can  get  along  very  well 
without  ice  in  summer,  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  many  uses  to  which 
it  can  be  put,  and  city  folks  miss  no 
single  article  quite  so  much  as  ice 
when  it  cannot  be  secured.  Where 
one  does  not  feel  able  to  afford  a  re- 
frigerator, a  most  effective  ice  chest 
may  be  formed  in  some  part  of  the 
ice  house,  preferably  near  the  door, 
so  it  will  be  handy.  In  such  case, 
the  building  should,  of  course,  he 
near  the  house,  making  the  chest 
available  for  keeping  meats,  butter 
and  other  table  necessities  requiring 
a  low  temperature,  especially  milk 
for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes. 
Here  one  also  can  store  eggs,  cream 
and  all  sorts  of  perishable  articles, 


such  as  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  keep- 
ing them  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
collected  to  make  a  trip  to  market. 
This  not  only  preserves  the  quality 
of  the  products  and  insures  the  top 
price  for  them,  but  it  makes  neces- 
sary fewer  trips  to  town.  By  prac- 
ticing moderation,  the  ice  supply 
also  affords  a  means  of  securing  an 
occasional  drink  of  ice  water,  iced 
tea,  ice  cream  and  various  other  re- 
freshing dainties  not  obtainable 
without  ice. 

Then,  aside  from  the  amount  of 
ice  one  will  use  himself,  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  it  in  summer.  The 
neighbor  mentioned  above  sells  his 
ice  at  35  cents  per  100  pounds, 
neighbors  coming  to  the  house  to 
get  it.  A  ton  of  ice  will  occupy 
about  forty  or  fifty-five  cubic  feet 
of  space,  and  a  building  ten  feet 
high,  twelve  feet  wide  and  sixteen 
feet  long  will  hold  approximately  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  tons  of  ice. 
This  gives  a  value  of  from  $280  to 
$350  in  a  house  of  the  above  dimen- 
sions— a  neat  margin  of  profit. 

M.  A.  COVERDELL. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.'S 

Thoroughly 
Galvanized  Wire 

A  New  and  Decided  Advance  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Wire  for 
Woven  Wire  Fences 


A  Galvanizing  of  Great  Durability,  Originally  Developed  and  to 
be  Found  only  in  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.'s  Fences 


THE  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  is  the  first  to 
develop  a  THOROUGHLY  GALVANIZED  WIRE. 
It  has  a  thicker  coat,  a  quality  more  refined,  and  a 
deeply  adhesive  contact  of  the  zinc  and  the  steel  that  solidly 
unites  the  two  metals,  highly  flexible  without  injury,  and 
having  a  finish  and  weather  resistance  unequalled  —  a 
thoroughly  galvanized  wire. 

There  are  wonderful  records  of  super-  steel  wire,  we  searched  out  the  reason 

extraordinary  efficiency,  such  an  an  auto  for  this  spasmodic  super-excellence,  and 

tire  lasting  30,000  miles;  a  pair  of  shoes,  found  it  to  be  the  chance  combination  of  a 

suit  of  clothes  or  a  wagon  showing:  as-  high  state  of  perfection,  in  the  finest  detail, 

tonishing  durability;  two  ships  built  ex-  of  man,  methods,  machinery  and  materials. 

actly  alike,  one  being  vastly  better;  or  a  We  then  mastered  these  fickle  elements 

certain  piece  of  woven  wire  fencing  ap-  of  chance  by  the  employment  of  a  tre- 

parently  indestructible  under  long  years  mendous    manufacturing  organization 

of  severe  trial.  and  brought  them  under  control  for 

Years  ago,  in  making  and  galvanizing  steady  and  continuous  production. 

We  now  announce  the  final  completion  of  our  facilities 
for  the  extensive  and  permanent  production  of  this  thoroughly 
galvanized  wire.  We  shall  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
celebrated  woven  wire  fences— the  AMERICAN  FENCE, 
the  ELLWOOD  FENCE,  the  ROYAL  FENCE,  the 
ANTHONY  FENCE,  and  all  our  other  fences. 

These  fences  are  adapted  for  all  field,  They  cost  no  more  than  other  fences, 

farm  and  poultry  uses,  and  possess  and  considering  the  extra  large  and  heavy 

superior  structural  advantages  in  quality  wires  used,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  new 

of  steel  and  fabric.    Dealers  everywhere  thorough  galvanizing,  makes  them  espe- 

throughout  the  country  display  these  cially  attractive  as  the  best  and  cheapest 

fences  and  will  quote   lowest   prices.  fences. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  Pres.  and  Gen'l  Sales  Manager 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  PITTSBURGH  DENVER 

THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  FENCE  POST  cheaper  than  wood  and  more 
durable.  Send  for  booklet  of  uses.  36000 
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More  About  the  Breeding  Flock 

Preparation  for  the  Lambing  Season 


,     .  1 1 ' w    usual    breeding  season 
(  for    the    farm    flock  com- 

SSjsS  niences  in  November.  Ewes 
SE*a«J  bred  in  November  will 
drop  lambs  in  April,  as  152  days  is 
the  period  of  gestation.  April  is  a 
stormy  month  in  some  districts  of 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
certain weather  months  in  the  year. 
Some  days  are  bright  and  sunshiny, 
and  this  is  quickly  followed  by 
snow,  cold  winds  and  storm.  Con- 
sequently we  must  look  upon  April 
in  our  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
latitude  as  a  little  risky  for  new- 
born lambs,  and  arrange  to  take 
care  of  them  when  the  cold  and 
storm  comes.  This  is  easy  if  you 
provide  in  advance  warm  shelter 
and  stables  that  can  be  shut  up  soi 
as  to  exclude  the  cold  winds. 

A  bunch  of  ewes,  say  fifty  or 
sixty,  confined  in  a  room  or  stable 
20x20  feet,  will  be  very  comforta- 
ble and  not  over-crowded  in  moving 
about,  and  will  create  heat  suffi- 
cient to  protect  new-born  lambs 
from  chilling,  if  the  walls  and  roof 
are  reasonably  tight.  A  little  ven- 
tilation is  necessary,  even  when  the 
weather  is  quite  chilly  outside.  A 
dry  room,  pen  or  shed,  with  some 
dry  straw  for  bedding,  is  the  ideal 
place  for  spring  or  winter  lambs  to 
get  their  start.  Artificial  heat  is  not 
desirable  unless  lambs  are  coming 
in  the  winter  months  and  liable  to 
encounter  zero  weather.  This  is  a 
proposition  for  the  breeder  of  pure- 
bred sheep  desiring  early  lambs  for 
show  and  sale  purposes,  and  the 
early  mutton-lamb  industry.  The 
hot-house  system  is  a  necessity  with 
this  class  of  lamb  raisers.  This, 
however,  is  a  separate  business 
from  the  farm  flock  industry. 

The  farm  flock  must  be  handled 
on  a  basis  of  economy  in  expense, 
but  not  starved,  exposed  to  inclem- 
ent weather  or  neglected  in  any  of 
the  practical  features  of  good  care. 
The  preparation  of  the  breeding 
flock  for  the  breeding  season  cannot 
be  too  closely  looked  after  in  the 
matter  of  encouraging  thrift  and 
vigor  in  the  ewe.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  prolificacy  in  lamb 
bearing  has  almost  universally  fol- 
lowed a  high  condition  in  the  ewe 
flock  at  the  time  of  breeding.  Many 
of  the  best  flock  masters  of  years 
gone  by  practiced  grain  feeding  of 
the  breeding  ewes  just  as  soon  as 
the  lambs  were  weaned  and  the  milk 
flow  dried  up.  To  this  extra  atten- 
tion and  expense  was  added  the 
best  pastures  on  the  farm,  where  the 
flock  could  have  a  full  feed  of  k'rass 
at  all  times.  Usually  the  meadows 
were  reserved  for  tho  ewe  flock  sit 
breeding  time.  Ask  an  old*  time 
sheep  man  if  he  thinks  this  kind  of 
fall  or  autumn  care  pays,  and  hear 
Itlfl  answer. 

Not  all  old-time  sheep  ownors, 
however,  were  good  shepherds.  Some 
starved  their  flocks,  but  the  thrifty, 
professional  sheep  men,  those  th;it 
were  directing  their  efforts  for  profit 
and  reputation  of  tloclM,  spared 
nothing  in   way  of  feed  and  atten- 


tion. It  is  no  longer  urged  as  an 
advantage  to  have  the  ewe,  sow, 
cow  or  any  prospective  mother  ani- 
mal thin,  starved  or  suckled  down 
in  flesh  in  order  to  secure  good 
breeding  results.  There  is  an  ex- 
treme either  way — too  thin  in  flesh 
or  too  fat, 

The  breeding  ram  is  a  hard  prop- 
osition to  handle  through  the  breed- 
ing season.  Some  claim  they  get 
best  results  by  turning  the  ram  with 
the  flock  at  nights  and  stable  him 
through  the  day,  feeding  liberally  a 
variety  of  feeds — oats,  corn,  vege- 
tables, etc.  Others  reverse  the  pro- 
gram, turn  him  with  the  flock  dur- 
ing the  day  and  confine  him  at 
night.  Others  still  adhere  to  the 
old-time  practice  of  turning  him  out 
with  the  flock  and  letting  him  take 
his  chances  from  four  to  six  weeks 
during  the  breeding  season.  The 
practice  with  the  best  breeders  and 
flock  owners  is  to  buy  the  best  high- 
priced  ram  available,  and  get  all  the 
service  possible  by  individual  breed- 
ing, confining  the  ram  to  a  small 
stable  or  yard  and  giving  him  the 
best  of  care  and  feed,  thus  securing" 
twice  the  number  of  lambs  as  from 
the  ram  that  is  turned  out  with  the 
flock. 

The  main  points  in  the  business 
of  sheep  breeding  are  to  get  the  best 
lot  of  breeding  ewes  you  can  for  the 
money  you  have  to  invest,  then  the 
best  ram,  and  aim  to  handle  them 
so  as  to  get  the  best  results  in  num- 
bers and  quality  of  progeny.  This 
means  an  observance  of  care  and 
feeding  that  will  keep  these  animals 
always  feeling  good  and  looking 
good,  and  the  flock  will  return  to 
you  the  best  they  have. 


More  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
sheep  in  the  eleven  states  nearest 
the  Pacific  coast  are  grazed  on  the 
national  forests. 


Suggestions  as  to  Care  of  Autos 
An  automobile  is  pretty  nearly 
human  in  one  respect.  It  requires 
care  to  make  its  life  long,  and  care 
that  it  may  perform  its  functions  up 
to  the  standard  of  its  creation. 

Any  automobile  tire  is  subject  to 
more  or  less  abuse,  owing  to  trn° 
fact  that  it  must  encounter  all  kind- 
of  roads  and  receive  little  or  no  con- 
sideration from  the  driver.  Cuts, 
stone  bruises,  mud  blisters,  etc.,  re- 
sult, and  if  these  are  neglected  they 
eventually  spell  out  the  destruction 
of  the  tire,  as  dissipation  does  the 
man. 

If,  when  your  car  in  idle,  it  Is 
jacked  up,  it  will  add  to  the  life  of 
the  tires,  as  they  are  then  bearing 
only  tho  pressure  of  the  air  with 
WhlCh  they  are  Inflated;  whereas, 
when  supporting  tho  weight  of  the 
car,  this  weight,  often  several  thou- 
sand pounds,  Is  exerting  a  continual 
unnecessary  strain  on  tho  casing 
walls.     My  adopting  this  rourne,  It 

Is    estimated     that     the    life    of  the 

tires  will  be  Increased  by  at  leant 
half  the  time  that,  the  ear  stand* 
idle. 


With  butter 
at  the  present 
high  price 
every  ounce 
of  cream  counts 

Cream  is  more  than  ever  a  most  valuable  commodity  these 
days,  and  it  is  doubly  important  that  not  a  drop  be  wasted  or  lost. 

If  you  are  still  using  a  "gravity"  setting  method  you  are 
losing  a  quarter  of  the  butter-fat  in  the  skim  milk,  while  the 
gravity  cream  is  not  worth  anywhere  near  as  much  as  the  better 
quality  separator  cream 

If  you  are  using  any  other  than  a  DE  LAVAL  separator  the 
advantages  of  the  DE  LAVAL  over  other  separators  at  all  times 
are  greatest  at  the  season  when  milk  is  often  cool  and  cows  are 
old  in  lactation 

A  DE  LAVAL 

Will  Save  Its  Cost  by  Spring 

Then  why  delay  tbe  purchase  of  this  great  money  and  labor 
saving  machine  Put  it  in  now  and  let  it  save  its  own  cost 
during  tbe  winter  Even  with  only  part  of  your  cows  in  milk 
it  will  at  least  halt  do  so  and  by  next  spring  you  will  be  just 
so  much  ahead  While  if  you  wish  you  can  buy  a  DE  LAVAL 
machine  on  such  liberal  terms  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself 

Let  us  send  you  a  DE  LAVAL  catalog —making  all  these 
tacts  plain  Tbe  new  DE  LAVAL  handbook  on  Dairying  goes 
with  it      Von  have  but  1o  ask  for  them 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Out  The 
Stump; 


All  Steely  Triple 
.Power  Stump  Puller 

Biggest  stump  pulled  in  five  minutes  or 
ess-  Clearsan  acre  of  land  a  day.  Makes. - 
your  stump  land  money  land.    30  days*  . 

r^freetrial— 3yearguarantee  (Jetournew  .' 
book  and  special  low  price  offer  now. 
ercules  Mfg.  Co.9r~,  22d  St.  Centen.il. e.  la. 


QoYouR  Barn  work  in 

"frs— HALFtheTIME 


LOUDEN  Easy  Lifting,  Ever  Lasting 
Litter  Carriers  Make  this  Possible 

Don't  waste  your  time,  in  cleaning  your  bnrn.  nnd  econ- 
omize in  every  other  way.  Put  nsido  tho  old  fashioned  way 
of  taking  out  tho  manure,  and  have  a  Louden  Litter 
Carrier  installed  now. 

It  Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  a  Few  Months 

The  timo  saved  will  soon  ..mount  to  tho  cost  of 
the  Carrier  and  tho  installation.  Hetiides  the  »i»v- 
fnii  In  timo  you  run  well  rirwl,  II  will  h«  poaalhU  to  keep 
your  barn  oloanor,  lh«  work  will  ho  hKht.M  ami  y..ti  «  HI  !■■« 
■Mo  to  Uko  to  your  flvldft  tho  moat  valuable  fVrliUalntf 
•lemanU  of  "  •■  n>auiur*  Thi*  litlUr  in  matt*  no  il  )■  !>•  - 
rnuiio  (hi>    I'.it.lfii  I. HUM-  Crwru  r  Tuba  lira  water  tlirM, 

I  •■!■!■  n  lilt.  r<  •trior*  iir*  mail-  t-.  lit  tl...  .  hi  r 

n  tha  heavv  I-..  n  l'»t.  ni.  ,I.,ul.l-  I.-...I.  ptfel  lin.-k  il... 

Hhorn  run  on  .  .M.        I  1  •    runny  uliTorent  Llti.l-  ' 


nimdiiom.-lv  print -il  h.»ikl.t  of 
mom  than  fifty  piureH.  Oiled  from 
cover  to  rover  v.  ilh  (total  wf  valuo 
lo  fumiL-ru  und  duirymon. 

evrry  horn.  They  mny  bo  opomtoi 
l^u.Jon  fWi.t.  Mirwlo-I,-,., 
,  .„,.  ,  i,rv<  «  maa  poaaibl. 
.     .»u<l.  i.     four-way  ■witch** 
iwiU  bi'M  are  tho  mowt  ■uceoanful  of  i 

Loudon**  Stall 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY 

Maker*  of  SIX)  T 


track  mr 


Mi 


  lie   pa.  uh.tr  condition*,  of  y 

day.     11i*>  U-U'li  n  two  and  thiao  < 


II  nukn 

•  and  Stanchion*  arc  tha  Boat 
CO.,    317  Bromdwmy,  r  AIRriELD,  IA.  '  ^ 


%nd  Labor  Sawrnfur  lh»  Barn 


IF  YOU  WERE  A  CHICKEN 

and  ale  from  a  dusty,  dirty  floor;  drank  from  a  que.iton.rile  w.ter  p.n,  «nd  .lent  with  »  kin* ft MfMM 
Inab'.then  houar.  In  the  a.me  rjofhea  V»u  wort  In.  YOU  WOUI.O  AlTKIUAlii  UERM< 
OZONE.  The  difference  In  unitary  condition,  between  a  wild  chtike-n  «nd  moM  cooped  chicken  .  I-. 
almost  «i  great  aa  that  between  a  chicken  and  your.elf. 

Gcnnozorve  fa  more  an  aiitl»epilc  or  rerm  killer  than  a  medicine.  It  la  r-.pecl.lly  efTccth.  fa 
any  Ecrtn  dinca.e  ol  tho  akin  or  mucous  mcrnbr.nc  ."J  Ib.t  cover,  maoly  ainc  out  of  every  Iruiulrcd 
u      with  poultry. 

Ccrmomne.  given  twice  a  week,  with  regularity,  work,  wondrr..  lint  a  little  In  the  drinking 
Witter.  II  DUrUUa  the  drink  ;  the  foud.  die  mouth,  throat,  i  rt.p  tad  entire  Inie.tlnal  tract,  giving  Ihn.o 
Solid,  alltey  colored  droppinr...  tipped  with  while,  that  every  poiilli ym.n  kmi»  mr.u  chicken  health. 
Don't  wait  until  they  gel  tick  or  quit  laying. 

Then  too.  (irrmiiinnc  li  a  ready  and  mo-.i  rrli.Me  remedy  for  ROl'P  OOI. OS,  CANK!  If. 
SWFXt.r.I)  Mi-AO.  SOKK  III  AO.  OMCKI  N  I'OX.  IIOVVI  I.  TNOUIII  I',  en  It  I  .the  i  t 
known  and  mo.i  popular  medi.ine  for  poultry.  |i  I.  the  i.v.  t  »  '  t>  ly  ilmnl  .itr.l  In  trade,  hin.llr.l  hy 
more  than  10  OOOdealera  In  the  United  Maire,  at  Mic  p-r  \>  <.r  l-.tUr^     If  vmi  <«na»t  trt  II  IrratMuiir 

dealer,  crnil  |i>c  for  a  .aniph    hulilt  .nil    ..In.,.,   i  «,  I  ,i         Mil  I'miliry   BOOB  BM 

*"  Pointer,  lor  the  Amateur,  "  free. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  CO..  Omaha.  Nritraaka,  or  \*\  Angvlr..  raiifornin 
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SEE  WHAT  OUR  GREAT 
NEW  MODERN  PLANT 
MAKES  POSSIBLE 


RAW  FURS  "skins* 


WHY  WE  CAN  PAY 
HIGHER  PRICES  THAN 
ANYBODY  ELSE 


Every  Description  Warm,  Stylish,  Fur  Gar- 
ments, for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Tanned  and  made  up 
at  money-aaving  pricea,  from  SkinB.H  orse  and  Cattle  Hides 


Send  Us  All  Your  Furs,  Pelts,  and 

Hides.  We  are  liberal  with  our  Shippers. 
Our  enormouB  outlet,  as  we  will  explain,  en- 
ables us  to  pay  MOKE  MONEY,  than  any 
other  bouse. 

FUR  GARMENTS— If  you  have  Hides 
and  Skins  to  Tan  and  Make  Up,  Send 
for  our  price  list,  showing  our  low  prices  on 
»his  work  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY.  send  for 
our  price  list  on  every  kind  of  manufactured  FURS.  See 
what  a  little  money  will  do. 

If  You  Have  Furs  or  Hides  To  Sell,  you  should 

have  our  price  list,  and  regular  Market  Quotations.  Manu- 
facturing and  selling  all  we  buy,  gives  us  an  advantage 
poss  ssed  by  no  other  firm.  WRITE  US  TODAY 

SEVEN  GREAT  R.  R.  LINES  CENTER  HEP*E 

State  when  writing,  which  Dept.  wanted.  TANNING, 
MANUFACTURING  OR  BUYING 


OHSMAH  EFFRON  P0K0R5KY  CO 


ceoar  rapids 
Iowa.: 


The  Manufacturer  and  Inventor 

Improved  Agricultural  Mechanical  Devices 


You  men  and 

J  boys  who  add  to  your  pock-  1  

J  et  money  by  trapping  and  selling 
furs— Listen!  Our  big  new  Book  on  ' 
1  Trapping  is  just  off  the  press.  We 
have  a  copy  free  for  every  man  or  boy  1 
who  intends  to  trap.    The  most  complete 
trapping  book  yet  published.    Tells  how  and  ' 
when  to  trap — baits  to  use,  contains  game  laws 
and  a  catalog  of  trapper's  supplies.  It's  free  if 
you  write  today. 


FURS 


of  all  kinds  are  in  great  demand 
this  season.    Over  ten  million  dol- 
lars will  be  paid  to  trappers  this 
winter.  Send  us  every  fur  you  can 
trap  or  buy  and  get  your  share 
of  this  big  money.  Write  today 
for  free  book  on  trapping,  price 
lists,  shipping  tags,  etc.. 
F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
FUR  HOUSE. 

355  Fur  Exchange  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


FREE 


Ot)R  NEW  TRAPPER'S 
GUIDE  IS  A  DANDY  I  It's 
worth  a  lot  to  every  trapper. 
Tells  bow  to  make  better  baits 
that  cost  yna  little  or  nothing.  Telle  How, 
When  and  Where  to  trap.  Also  a  catalog  of 
Traps  at  Factory  Prices,  Send  your  name  in 
for  the  Lyon  List  today.  Get  our  reg- 
■  nlar  price  quotations.  "  Rely  on 
Lyon   to  pay  the  highest  cash  prices. 

M  LYON  &  CO.   28  8  Delaware  St 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Highest  Prices  FIIDC 
For  Hides  and  ill  110 

Paid  by  "BIGGS"  at  Kansas  City.i| 

Millions  will  be  paid  for  Furs  this  season.  Will  you 
get  your  share!  Wemusf  have  mere  fura  to  supply 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  all  commissions 
and  offer  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PRICES:  Re- 
liable Quotations;  Liberal  Grading-,  Quick 
Returns;  Fur  Shipments  Beld  Separate 
on  Bequest.  32  years  square  dealing. 
-^Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

Make  Big  Money  Trapping  ! 

Our  Free  Trappers'  Guide  tells 
how.  We  sell  traps,  Guns, 
Ammunition,  etc.,  at 
wholesale  cost. 
prjCC  Fur  Price  L'sta. 
rslcc  ShippinerTaffs.Cat- 
alog  and  Trappers'  Guide. 
E.  W.  CICCS  &  CO., 

537 Biggs  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


TRAPPERS! 

Get  More  Money  ForYour  Furs 

Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  you  get 
Our  Free  Bulletin  quoting  cash  pricea 
V?e  actually  pay  for  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk, 
Oppossum  and  other  furs.  We  charge 
ho  commissions.  Write  today  for  Free 
Bulletin,  it  will  pay  you  big. 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  WOOL  CO., 

Dept.    141  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
HinK,  SKunK,  Possum,  MusKrat, 

and  all  other  Furs,  Hides  and 
Ginseng,  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
pingTags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  136  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


There  have  been  any  number  of 
fire  extinguishers  on  the  market, 
such  as  the  water  pail,  the  hand 
grenade  and  the  chemical  extin- 
guishers that  are  operated  by  turn- 
ing bottom  side  up.  There  is  a 
new  type  now  offered  to  the  public 
that  requires  no  mechanical  force 
to  operate  it.  No  pump,  no  un- 
screwing of  nuts  and  no  turning  up- 
side down.  It  is  charged  with  a 
liquid  gas,  which  is  said  to  be  forty 
times  as  effective  as  water  in  ex- 
tinguishing fire.  It  is  also  charged 
with  compressed  air  to  nearly  100 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  operate  it  is  to  turn 
a  valve  wheel  and  the  compressed 
air  shoots  the  stream  of  liquid  gas 
twenty-five  feet  and  covers  the  fire 
with  a  fire-arresting  blanket  five 
times  as  heavy  as  air.  Such  an  ex- 
tinguisher would  be  worth  many 
times  its  cost  whenever  fire  breaks 
out  upon  the  farm. 

*  *  * 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  gar- 
bage and  all  combustible  trash  is 
to  burn  it.  The  most  satisfactory 
way  in  which  to  burn  it  is  to  con- 
struct a  concrete  stove,  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 


THIS  department  does  not  at- 
tempt to  recommend  any  o£ 
the  mechanical  devices  or 
inventions  which  may  be  men- 
tioned, but  instead  aims  only  to 
point  out  the  latest  products  of 
the  world's  manufacturers  and 
inventors  who  are  looking  to  the 
agricultural  industry  for  their 
market.  Contributions  of  interest 
are  solicited. 

Readers  desiring  more  complete 
information  upon  any  of  the  sub- 
jects or  devices  mentioned  may,  in 
many  cases,  find  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  in  an- 
other column  of  this  magazine, 
but  if  not,  they  may  obtain  it  by 
writing  this  department,  enclosing 
postage  for  reply. 


it  to  any  desired  height.  This 
pump  is.  not  an  hydraulic  ram,  but, 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  an  auto- 
matic pump,  with  the  force  of  grav- 
ity for  its  operation.  On©  machine 
was  placed  under  a  twenty-foot  fall 
of  water  and  delivered  water  at  the 
rate  of  700  gallons  per  minute  nine- 
ty-two feet  above  the  machine.  Not 
only  this,  but  it  delivered  48  per 
cent  of  the  water  it  received. 
*  *  * 

Farmers  contemplating  putting 
down  pit  silos  next  season  may  use 
their  hay-carrier  outfit  for  lifting 


tration.  Anybody  can  make  one, 
and  it  may  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  burning  trash.  It 
will  be  found  comparatively  inex- 
pensive and  at  the  same  time  use- 
ful on  every  farm. 

*  *  * 

They  are  now  putting  speedome- 
ters on  cream  separators.  By  act- 
ual test  it  was  found  that  a  dairy- 
man with  twenty  cows  lost  $524.10 
in  one  year  because  he  guessed  at 
the  speed  of  his  separator.  The 
speedometer  applied  to  a  separator 
\  ould  effectually  prevent  this  loss. 
The  variation  in  the  speed  of  a  sep- 
arator, even  when  run  by  a  gaso- 
line engine,  sometimes  exceeds 
2,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

*  *  * 

An  automatic  pump  has  been  in- 
vented for  utilizing  the  fall  in 
water  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 


out  the  dirt  -and  loading  it  onto  a 
wagon.  Most  of  the  farmers  now 
have  a  small  gasoline  engine.  Such 
should  consider  the  advisability  of 
securing  a  hoist  to  be  operated  by 
the  engine,  which  will  do  all  lift- 
ing. Hoists  are  now  made  to  lift 
the  weight,,  carry  it  to  any  desired 
point,  hold  it  if  necessary  until  it 
is  discharged,  and  then,  by  revers- 
ing the  action  of  the  hoist,  the  car- 
rier may  be  returned  to  the  point 
from  which  it  started.  Some  of 
these  are  arranged  with  levers  in 
such  a  way  that  when  used  for  un- 
loading hay  the  man  on  the  load 
can  operate  them  from  a  distance 
by  the  use  of  ropes  connected  with 
the  levers. 

*  *  * 

A  new  kind  of  alfalfa  cultivator 
has  been  placed  upon  the  market. 
It  is  built  somewhat  on  the  princi- 


ple of  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  The 
frame  is  supported  on  wheels,  and 
the  depth  to  which  it  cultivates  can 
be  controlled  entirely  by  the  use  of 
a  lever.  It  looks  good.  It  is 
cheaper  than  the  riding  alfalfa  cul- 
tivator. 

*  *  * 

A  new  wire  tightener  has  been 
placed  upon  the  market.  The 
makers  claim  that  one  man  can  ac- 
complish the  same  work  in  one- 
third  of  the  time  ordinarily  taken 
by  two  men  with  the  ordinary  tight- 
ener. This  tightene-  also  has  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  one  man 
that  operates  it  to  nail  his  wire  as 
fast  as  it  is  tightened. 

*  *  * 

They  are  making  and  putting 
upon  the  market  a  new  tractor, 
with  one  drive  wheel,  which  sells  at 
$2  8  5.  It  is  claimed  to  do  the  work 
of  five  horses  and  its  speed  carries 
from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
four  miles  per  hour.  The  drive 
wheel  runs  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  thereby  preventing  packing 
of  the  soil. 

/  ■  '■ 


Don't  inflate  your  automobile 
tires  by  guess.  A  big,  thick-walled 
tire  will  show  little  depression  un- 
der a  heavy  load,  even  though  the 
air  pressure  is  too  low  for  safety. 
One  cannot  tell  from  appearances 
whether  or  not  the  tires  are  per- 
fectly inflated).  A  good  gauge 
should  be  used  and  tires  tested 
every  day. 


SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 
Experience  of  a  Southern  Man 


"Please  allow  me  to  thank  the 
originator  of  Postum,  which  in  my 
case  speaks  for  itself,"  writes  a  Fla. 
man. 

"I  formerly  drank  so  much  cof- 
fee that  my  nervous  system  was  al- 
most a  wreck."  (Tea  is  just  as  in- 
jurious, because  it  contains  caffeine, 
the  drug  found  in  coffee).  "My 
physician  told  me  to  quit  drinking  it, 
but  I  had  to  have  something,  so  I 
tried  Postum. 

"To  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  quite 
a  change  in  my  nerves  in  about  ten 
days.  That  was  a  year  ago,  and  now 
my  nerves  are  steady  and  I  don't 
have  those  bilious  sick  headaches 
which  I  regularly  had  while  drink- 
ing coffee. 

"Postum  seems  to  have  body- 
building properties  and  leaves  the 
head  clear.  And  I  do  not  have  the 
bad  taste  in  my  mouth  when  I  get 
up  mornings.  When  Postum  is 
boiled  good  and  strong,  it  is  far 
better  in  taste  than  coffee.  My  ad- 
vice to  coffee  drinkers  is  to  try  Pos- 
tum and  be  convinced." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  copy  of 
the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville." 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 
Regular  Postum — must    be  well 
boiled. 

Instant  Postum  is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.  Grocers  sell 
both  kinds. 

"There's  a  reason"  for  Postum. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 
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TheHeider  Tractor 
Again  LeadsThem  All. 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm  : 


Puzzling 

It  puzzled  the  child  where  cows  could 

Their  milk,  and  she  lonfred  to  learn. 
"Now  where  do  you  get  your  tears,  Lu- 
nette?" 

Her  mother  asked  In  turn. 

And  then,  with  suddenly  opened  eyes, 

And  suddenly  lifted  brows, 
"Oh,  mamma,"  she  asked,  in  quick  sur- 
prise, ,  „,, 
"Do  they  have  to  spank  the  cows? 

—Our  Animals. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
If  there  were  only  more  time  in  a 
day  and  more  days  in  a  week,  your 
editor  would  like  very  much  to  write 
personal  answers  to  all  the  letters 
you  write  to  her.  Ever  so  many  of 
the  picture  contest  verses  and  the 
stories  are  accompanied  by  nice  lit- 
tle notes  that  we  like  very  much  to 
receive.  Almost  all  of  you  say,  "I 
should  like  to  win  a  prize,"  and  we 
wish  you  all  might.  Perhaps  you 
will  if  you  keep  on  trying,  but  even 
if  you  don't,  the  practice  is  helping 
you  learn  to  express  your  thoughts. 

One  little  girl  thanked  us  for 
printing  her  story  and  said,  "I  shall 
try  to  have  the  prize  story  next 
time."  That  is  right  spirit,  and  we 
wish  you  would  all  write  again  "next 
time,"  A  recent  prize  winner  wrote: 
"I  must  tell  you  how  the  prize  book 
pleased  me.  It  is  very  interesting, 
and  I  learn  new  things  while  read- 
ing it.  I  thank  you  for  it  and  appre- 
ciate it  very  much."  We  are  so  glad 
to  know  it  when  you  like  your  books, 
as  most  of  you  appear  to.  We  can't 
always  judge  from  your  stories  and 
letters  just  what  kind  of  book  you 
will  care  for,  but  we  try  to  please 
you.  Another  prize  winner  said: 
"I  liked  the  prize  book  I  got  for  my 
other  story  so  much.  It  was  inter- 
esting from  beginning  to  end,  so  I 
thought  I  would  try  for  another 
book." 

A  little  girl  writes:  "You  cannot 
imagine  how  much  I  look  forward 
to  the  coming  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  each  week  to  read 
about  Our  Young  People  —  the 
stories  they  have  written,  the  verses 
they  have  composed  and  the  manj 
other  things  I  find.  The  picture  con- 
tests are  interesting  and  helpful.  In 
the  contests  before  I  have  several' 
times  composed  verses,  but  have 
Dever  sent  them  in,  but  I  tried  this 
time  and  sent  it  in."  She  did  not 
get  a  prize,  but  perhaps  she  will  if 
she  tries  again.  We  hope  she  will 
try,  and  that  the  rest  of  you  will, 
too,  both  In  the  picture  and  story 
contests.  THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
My  Faithful  Pony 
By  Anthon  Bean,  Aged  12,  Pueblo, 
Colorado 
One  day  when  I  was  coming  home 
from  school  I  heard  my  faithful  pony 
neighing  over  in  one  corner  of  the 
pasture;  so  I  spurred  up  Old  Whisky, 
my  saddle  horse,  in  the  direction 
where  I  thought  my  faithful  pony 
was.  When  I  got  there  I  Baw  that, 
all  of  papa's  horsee  were  in  the  beet, 
field,  eating  the  beet  tops,  so  I  drove 
them  out  and  went  to  the  barn  and 
found  my  faithful  pony  standing  by 
the  door  waiting  to  get  an  ear  of 
corn  for  the  good  deed  that  she  had 


done  in  saving  all  the  other  horses 
from  getting  too  many  beet  tops, 
which  might  have  killed  them.  I 
called  our  hired  man,  whose  name  is 
Jake,  and  told  him  all  about  Maggie, 
my  faithful  pony;  so  he  went  in  the 
barn  and  got  her  two  big  ears  of 
corn  and  gave  them  to  her,  and  told 
her  she  was  a  very  nice  pony. 

Yesterday  when  I  was  coming 
home  from  school  Maggie  was  over 
in  the  same  place  neighing  again,  so 
I  took  a  short  cut  across  the  field  to 
the  beet  field,  but  could  not  see  any 
of  the  other  horses.  Then  I  went  up 
to  the  barn  and  let  Maggie  down  in 
the  pasture,  and  that  night  I  found 
Maggie  away  down  at  the  other  end 
of  the  pasture  with  a  very  sad  look 
on  her  face.  Jake  said  she  was  try- 
ing to  play  a  joke  on  me,  but  failed, 
and  did  not  get  any  corn,  which 
made  her  look  so  down-hearted. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Brave  Boy 
By  Angelica  Mall,  Aged  14,  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 
My  cousin  Frankie  was  sent  to  the 
postoffice  for  a  letter.  When  he  got 
there  the  poor  child  found  a  big  dog 
at  the  door  of  the  office  and  was 
afraid  to  go  in.  It  was  just  the  dead 
part  of  the  day  in  a  country  village, 
when  even  the  shops  are  locked  up 
for  an  hour,  and  Frankie,  who  is 
very  shy,  saw  no  one  whom  he  could 
call  upon.  He  tried  to  make  the 
postoffice  clerk  hear,  but  she  was  in 
in  the  back  of  the  office.  Frankie 
was  frightened,  but  he  meant  to  do 
his  duty;  so  he  crossed  the  bridge, 
walked  up  to  the  butcher's  shop  in 
the  other  village,  spent  two  pennies 
for  a  bit  of  meat  and  carried  it  back 
to  tempt  his  enemy.  He  waved  it  in 
the  air,  called  the  dog  and  threw  it 
into  the  street.  The  dog  was  much 
more  willing  to  eat  the  meat  than 
to  eat  Frankie;,  so  he  left  his  post. 
Frankie  went  in  and  tapped  on  the 
glass  and  the  clerk  gave  him  the  let- 
ter. When  he  got  home  his  father 
said  he  was  a  brave  boy. 


My  Dog 

By  Cleo  Lucas,  Aged  10,  Anthon,  la. 

My  dog's  name  was  Royal.  I 
loved  him  very  much  and  he  was  my 
favorite  pet.  He  was  very  playful. 
When  I  would  throw  a  stick  up  he 
would  catch  it  in  his  mouth  and  run. 
I  would  run  after  him,  but  I  never 


succeeded  in  catching  him.  He 
could  sit  up  on  a  chair  and  shake 
hands  and  would  go  into  the  pas- 
ture after  the  cows,  and  saved  papa 
lots  of  steps. 

One  day  father  went  to  Nebraska. 
He  drove  the  ponies  to  the  next  town 
and  Royal  followed  him.  I  think 
someone  took  him  home,  because  he 
was  such  a  large  Newfoundland  dog. 
When  I  came  home  from  school  at 
night  he  did  not  come  out  to  meet 
me  and  I  felt  very  lonesome.  At 
night  the  old  cow  was  lonesome,  too, 
for  the  barking  of  Royal.  I  often 
wish  the  man  who  took  Royal  would 
give  him  back  to  me,  I  am  so  very 
lonesome  for  him. 


An  Original  Story 

By  Ersa  Frances  McRae,  AgeJ  15 
Years,  Atchison,  Kan. 

One  day  in  November  about  dusk 
a  farmer's  wife  went  out  to  gather 
the  eggs  in  the  chicken  house.  She 
gathered  up  her  blue-checked  apron, 
putting  the  white  and  brown  eggs 
from  the  nests  of  straw  into  its 
folds.  The  nests  were  one  above 
the  other  in  long  rows  along  one 
side  of  the  house.  In  the  semi- 
darkness  she  reached  in  the  nests  for 
the  eggs.  She  had  almost  reached 
the  end  of  a  row,  when  she  hastily 
drew  back  her  hand.  She  heard  a 
snapping  noise,  felt  a  hot  breath  on 
her  hand  and  saw  two  big,  dark 
eyes  staring  at  her  in  the  darkness. 
Frightened,  she  stepped  back  to  the 
door  and  called  to  her  husband.  He 
came  running,  with  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  and,  all  out  of  breath,  asked: 

"What's  the  matter  now;  what 
scared  you?" 

She  said:  "Something  in  that 
nest  over  there  in  the  corner  snapped 
at  me,  and  I  saw  two  big  eyes." 

"The  farmer  laughed.  "Is  that 
all?"  he  said.  "Guess  it  must  have 
been  a  hen  sitting  there.  I'll  inves- 
tigate." 

He  stepped  forward  to  the  nest 
and  poked  his  stick  into  it.  A  low 
growl  and  snarl,  together  with  much 
scratching,  ensued. 

"It  doesn't  sound  much  like  a  hen, 
does  it?"  said  the  farmer,  as  he 
struck  a  match.  The  flash  showed 
the  gray,  furry  animal.  He  struck 
it  a  quick,  light  stroke  on  its  head, 
and  the  animal  fell  over. 

"Ha,  playing  'possum,  are  you?" 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWENTY) 


The  Last  Watermelon  Feed 


This  is  the  last  water- 
melon party  of  the  season. 
Three  little  girls  and  Mrs. 
Pumpk  In  head  had  a  good 
time  eating  the  last  melons 
that  came  out  of  the  big  bed 
south  of  the  horse  barn. 
Mrs.  Purnpklnhoad  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  party 
and  she  hud  a  fine  time. 
She  didn't  say  much  about 
It,  but  she  emlled  all  tbo 
afternoon. 


Runs  Successfully  on  Either  Gas- 1 
ollne,  Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  sim-l 
pie  device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motor! 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  our 
tractor  in  a  class  all  by  itself.  A  gallon  of 
kerosene  runs  the  Heider  Tractor  longer 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  develops  # 
the  same  power,  thereby  doing  the 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other ' 
tractor  on  the  market. 


Its  4-cyllnderl 
[motor,  light  I 
I  weight,  great! 
power,    simple  I 
operation,  eco-| 
Inomical  fuel! 
kC  o  n  sumption,  I 
I  make  it  t  h  el 
best,  most! 
practical,  all-l 
purpose  one-l 

I  man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate  before  buy-l 
ing.  Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farming.  I 
DEIDER  MFC.  CO.,  g20MainSl..  CARROLL,  IOWA. | 


Write  today  for  our  free  Trap- 
pers' Book — tells  you  all  about  how 
to  increase  your  catch,  and  inside  facts 
about  how  to  get  the  most  money  out  of  furs. 
Best  book  for  trappers  ever  published.    No  up- 
to-date  trappers  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Our  confidential  information  is  very  valu- 
,  «t  able  and  will  be  sent  to  you  monthly 
*Ci  during  the  season— it  means  big  money 
}&'    to  trappers.  All  of  the  above  free  for 
"^£=  the  asking.  Address 

I.  ABRAHAM 

V  213  N.  Main  St.,  Dept.  126  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Tl 
Highest  Prices  for  Furs 
We  buy  any  quantity —every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure. 
McCullough  &  Tumbach,    144  N.  Main  St.,  St  Lonu,  Mo. 


rappers 

I IIC  U5  rilM  and  shipping  tags. 


OUR  TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


m,  METHODS  IN  TRAPPING.  This 
I  GUIDE  Is  as  different  from  any  Guide  you  ever 
I  saw.  as  an  AUTOMOBILE  is  dlirercnt  from  the  old 
I  time  STAGE  COACH.  $100.00  would  not  buy  It 
I  of  you  If  you  could  not  get  another.  You  never  saw 
I  Its  eousl.  You  get  the  GUIDE  FREE.  Send  tor 
I  It  today.  Write  the  Old  Sauare  Deal  Fur  House. 
I  WEILBROS.flrCQ.   Dept.     21.  Ft.Wayne.  Ind. 


Export  automobile  mechanics  irel  $100  to  $150.1 
monlh,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more,  (iond 
Jobs  arc  k'oinK  bcififing  there  are  not  enough  c\- 
|)erieuccd  men  to  lill  them  because  tin-  automo- 
bile i  ndustry  is  urowing  faster  than  men  can  bo 
trained.  K(|uif  yourself  for  11  good  salary  as  ex 
pert  mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  bcsl 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  wesl.  theonly  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoid  on- 
tirely  to  automobile  training.  Complete  machiml 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  outos. 
Individual  experience  in  largo  louring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 

j    North  20th  Slrr.t.  OMAHA.  NKB. 

tABtt WMIIf  _ 

lt?*"  // 

/.'fiy/         '  1  U„ni  f»r  our  iratfmVM 

lotyy    T„V  r   Hot,  thorough 

„,,,!  |,  „.  l,(  ,  .1.  lull  flf  WMHBaklB£tM 

FREE  B00 K ' i";' ". I 

Stone's  School  of  Wnichmakinjc, 

907  Olobo  Dlilg-.  St.  Paul,  Minn 


BE  A  WATCHMAKER 


je\  Loarn  by  Mull  To  Bo  An 

Export  Wrestler 

J*-  'l      \  II.  ,,r..,.»    .11,1-11-.  h-.Uhf.  II 


f  AHMIK  UtlHNS  M II00L  tl  WHtSILIH'..  "  Mir 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


This  is  the  Double-Life  Boot! 

Made  of  Specially  Prepared  Duck   of  the  Finest 
Material  that  Money  can  Buy — and  by  the 
Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 

Made  by  the  largest  Rubber  Company  in 
the  World  means  that  "Elephant  Head"  Rub- 
ber Boots  have  out-sold  all  others  because  of 
strength,  wear  and  comfort. 

The  materials  in  the  "Elephant  Head" 
Rubber  Boot  make  it  a  practical  boot  for  all 
uses  on  the  American  farm. 


E  T 


WiEER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  '  'Elephant  Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots. 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

—made  of  extra  strong  duck. 
— reinforced  at  every  point. 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


90     FOR  THIS 
&  DANDY  GATE 


These  gates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a.low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  m  any  of  oar 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates. 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated'  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.    Painted  or  galvanized.    All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  dale.   If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices*  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  21st  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


This  Beautiful  20  Year  Watch  $3.75 

Elegantly  enrraved  THIS  MODEL.  GOLD  FINISHED  double  Huminj  am4, 
7j  ewet  American  lever  movement ,  atom  wind  and  atom  set.  20  year guaranUi 
Bent  with  each  watch.  Long  gold  finished  chain  for  Ladies,  fob  or  veat  chain  for 

$3.75  -"i-i^BBte^M 


20  Tear  Hun 


.MODEL 


EXAJIINATION  FREE.  Let  a«  "nam;  O.U-  ■- j 

rou  tiamlne  It,  If  jon  think  it  Is  »  birjuii  »nd  equal  to  »nj  1.15.00  naton,  p»} 
lh.e«pr.»««g.iitour8p«il»lprIo«»3.75.M«iitl<i»WiM,.Men,80t  Boj«  lift. 
HUNTER  WATCH   CO..OEPT  CHICAGO.  ILC 
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Description  of  Patterns 

6344 — Ladies'  Dress— The    lines    of  this 

design  are  simple,  but  exceedingly  mo- 
dish. There  is  a  pretty  Moused  effect 
at  the  waistline,  and  the  skirt  may  be 
cut  with  high  or  normal  waistline.  The 
sleeve,  which  Tits  smoothly  Into  the  arm- 
hole,  is  fulled  slightly  into-  a  broad  cuff. 
Serge,  cheviot  or  broadcloth  can  be  used 
for  this  dress.  The  pattern  6344  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  5%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

625^— Ladies'  Dress— A  graceful  design, 
both  waist  and  skirt  closing  in  front. 
The  waist  has  a  removable  chemisette 
and  an  ornamental  collar  and  revers,  drop 
shoulder  and  long  or  short  sleeves.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces.  Brocaded  or 
plain  crepe  and  silk,  serge,  cheviot  and 
other  soft  fabrics  will  make  up  well  in 
this  style.  The  pattern  6259  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  4  yards  of  44-Inch  ma- 
terial. 

6395— Boys'  Reefer  Coat— This  coat  gives 
Us  a  double-breasted  garment  cut  on  the 
plainest  of  lines.    The  neck  has  a  small 


collar  and  notched  revers,  and  there  are 
the  regulation  pockets.  The  sleeve  is 
plain.  Melton,  kersey,  coat  serge  and 
imported  cloak  materials  are  suitable  for 
this  coat,  with  velvet  for  the  collar.  The 
pattern  6395  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Medium  size  requires  1% 
yards  of  54-inch  material,  with  %  yard 
of  24-inch  velvet  for  the  collar. 

6323  —  Ladies'  Tucked  Shirt-Waist  —  A 
(smart  tailored  blouse  showing  a  stitched 
plait  over  each  shoulder  to  give  the 
necessary  fullness  to  the  blouse  and  one 
on  each  side  of  the  closing.  The  sleeves 
may  be  long  or  short,  as  preferred.  A 
high  or  rolled  collar  are  both  appro- 
priate. The  pattern  6323  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 

6414— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Coat- 
In  the  latest  style  this  coat  can  be  made 
of  cloth  silk  or  velvet  and  trimmed 
with  satin,  or  with  fur.  It  closes  quite 
up  to  the  throat,  where  there  is  a 
small  collar.  The  sleeves  are  regulation 
and  plain,  and  there  is  a  peplum,  which 
has  a  panel  cut  in  the  back.  The  pat- 
tern 6414   is   cut  in   sizes  14,   16  and  IS 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcheris  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered 
for  $1.00.' 
Atjents 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 
Automatic  Awl  Co.  49  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mass, 


years.  Mdeium  size  requires  2V&  yards  of 
4-inch  material,  with  1  yard  of  21-inch 
Velvet  to  trim. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  children 
give  number  and  age. 


Latest  Fashion  Book 

3  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 

Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we    publish  four 
times  a    year    the  well-known 
fashion  book,  "EVERY  WOMAN 
iOWN  DBESIUKEB." 

The  Spring  Fashion  Nember  is* 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  November  1. 

The  price  is  5  centsi  a  copy  or  20 
cents  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats',  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes,  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER'' 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Chilo- 
dren. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OPPER — IP  you  use 

patterns,  or  if  you.  order  any  pattern 
shown  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2e.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer.  Omaha,  Neb.  


When  communicating  with  advert:sers 
on  this  page  kindly  state  that  yo.  saw 
their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Passing  of  the  Flies 

Let  poets  sing  of  autumn  sheaves, 
Of  meadows  seaf*ttnd  rustlinK  corn. 

Of  irolu-brown  trees  and  falling  leaves, 
Of  cawing  crows  and  early  morn; 

Of  hushing  brooks  and  sighing  breeze. 
Of  fading  flowers  once  bright  and  fair, 

Of  twitting  birds  and  droning  bees, 
Of  sun-lit  sky  and  bracing  air; 

Of  "golden  pumpkins  In  the  row" 
(The  rich,  brown  pumpkin  pies  to  be), 

Of  pit  and  cellar  stores  aglow 
With  luscious  fruit  from  vine  and  tree; 

Of  groaning  cribs  of  golden  grain. 
Of  mows  crammed  full  of  scented  hay, 

Of  sheltered  stall,  where,  safe  from  rain, 
The  stock  enjoy  their  summer's  pay; 

Of  lowing  herds  at  eventide, 

When,  seeking  shelter,  homeward  stray; 
Of  blood-red  sun  so  soon  to  hide 

Behind  bare,  somber  hills  of  gray. 


Let  bardlets  tune  their  harps  to  sing 
The  joys  and  pleasures  many-fold, 

The  peace  and  calm  of  everything 
That  come  with  autumn's  brown  and 
gold! 

I  grant  them  all  these  raptures  sweet, 
While  o'er  me,  ever  and  anon, 

There  sweeps  a  thrill  of  rest  complete— 
Ah,  me!  the  pesky  flies  are  gone! 

— M.  Coverdell. 


little  things  for  a  patient's  comfort 
more  handily  and  quickly,  and  time 
means  a  great  deal  to  a  sick  person, 
as  well  as  to  the  person  acting  as 
nurse.  THE  EDITOR. 


Our  Home  Chat 

When  sickness  visits  the  city 
home,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  send 
across  the  street  or  into  the  next 
block  for  the  nearest  doctor,  who 
arrives  in  a  few  moments.  When 
the  patient  lives  in  a  rural  commu- 
nity, the  getting  of  a  physician  is 
not  so  easy,  and  it  is  so  expensive 
that  we  often  hesitate  and  lose  val- 
uable time.  Every  housewife  should 
know  a  few  facts  about  sickness,  not 
to  enable  her  to  take  the  place  of  the 
doctor,  but  so  that  she  may  know 
whether  an  illness  is  serious  enough 
to  demand  his  immediate  presence 
or  whether  it  is  merely  an  indisposi- 
tion that  will  wear  itself  off  with 
proper  care. 

For  this  some  knowledge  and  a 
clinical  thermometer  are  quite  neces- 
sary. Every  mother  should  have — 
not  only  in  her  library,  but  in  her 
mind — a  simple  book  on  first  aid  to 
the  injured.  This  may  enable  her 
to  save  the  life  of  some  member  of 
her  family  in  case  of  a  bad  cut  or 
burn  or  the  inadvertent  taking  of 
poison.  The  clinical  thermometer  is 
important  in  the  beginning  of  an  ill- 
ness, as  it  enables  one  to  tell  to  a 
certainty  whether  the  patient  has  a 
fever  or  not,  and  how  high  it  is. 
Your  family  physician  will  buy  one 
of  these  instruments  for  you  and  in- 
struct you  in  its  use,  and  he  will 
also  be  able,  and  willing,  no  doubt, 
to  tell  you  of  a  good  little  volume  to 
buy  with  simple  and  reliable  instruc- 
tions for  use  in  emergencies.  Wo 
are  not  recommending  that  one  try 
to  do  her  own  doctoring,  but  only 
learn  some  necessary  things  which 
will  often  preserve  a  life  until  the 
physician  may  be  able  to  reach  the 
place. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  has  had  in 
mind  for  some  time  a  plan  whereby 
visiting  nurses  will  be  sent  through 
the  country  to  give  instructions  in 
this  sort  of  thing  to  the  women  of 
the  rural  communities,  as  they  are 
doing  in  the  large  cities.  If  this 
plan  is  perfected,  it  ought  to  be  of 
great  practical  benefit.  Some  women 
are  natural  sick  nurses,  and  some 
are  not,  but  all  can  learn  to  do  the 

This  is  Bargain  Day. 


Another  Opinion 

"A  man's  best  wealth  is  a  good 
wife"  is  an  old  Hebrew  proverb,  and 
never  were  words  more  truly  spoken, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  farmer. 
In  no  other  occupation  is  the  wife 
so  much  her  husband's  partner.  Her 
work  is  as  important  as  his  and  her 
efforts  count  for  as  much. 

There  is  more  shiftlessness  on  a 
farm  than  anyone  has  any  idea  of. 
Just  as  many  farmers'  wives  read  no- 
account,  impossible  love  stories  and 
novels  as  city  wives;,  instead  of 
studying  efficiency,  the  elimination 
of  waste  or  raising  vegetables  and 
chickens.  The  main  trouble  with 
some  farmers'  wives  is  that  they  are 
not  fitted  for  their  work,  nor  will 
they  try  to  fit  themselves  for  it,  but 
they  spend  their  time  wishing  for 
unattainable  things  which  would  not 
bring  them  happiness  if  they  had 
them.  If  they  could  only  feel  how 
important  is  their  work  in  the 
scheme  of  life,  and  glory  in  it,  how 


happy  they  could  be.  Why  don't 
they  take  more  pride  in  raising  fine 
poultry  and  learning  to  put  vegeta- 
bles away  for  future  use?  How 
many  farmers'  wives  know  how  to 
make  any  of  the  different  kinds  of 
cheeses,  sausages,  canned  meats,  etc., 
in  which  our  grandmothers  took 
pride?  How  many  know  what  to  do 
with  meat  when  it  is  butchered  and 
cut  up?  A  great  deal  is  wasted  and 
fed  to  the  chickens  and  dogs.  Why 
can't  they  make  Vienna  sausage, 
weinerwurst,  scrapple,  blood  sau- 
sage, etc.,  that  bring  such  good 
prices  on  the  city  markets,  thus 
utilizing  the  by-products?  In  this 
way  they  could  be  of  great  assistance 
to  their  husbands.  Then,  when  we 
feel  the  need  of  intellectual  oppor- 
tunities, we  will  be  able  to  make  the 
best  of  things  as  they  come  to  us. 

When  a  woman  marries  a  poor, 
struggling  farmer,  she  ought  to  re- 
alize that  her  work  is  going  to  be 
uphill,  and  if  she  does  not  intend  to 
be  contented  with  her  lot  and  try  to 
be  a  success,  she  ought  not  to  marry. 
Marriage,  especially  for  a  farmer,  is 
an  important  move  in  life,  and,  if  a 
woman  will  rush  blindly  into  matri 
mony,  without  considering  her  will 


ingness  and  ability  to  contend  with 
obstacles,  she  puts  herself  into  a  po- 
sition for  which  she  is  not  fitted. 
Why,  this  being  the  case,  waste  time 
and  sympathy  over  the  "poor,  over- 
worked farmer's  wife?" 

New  Mexico.  OLD  MAID. 


Note— This  is  another  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  our  Home  Chat  of 
October  11.  It  approaches  the  subject 
from  a  different  angle  from  what  was  at 
first  intended.  The  writer  seems  to  think 
that  if  the  farmer's  wife  is  overworked 
she  has  only  herself  to  blame  and  de- 
serves no  sympathy.  She  even  thinks 
that  by  good  management  she  might  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  she  does. 


Winter  Watermelons 
Almost  everyone  enjoys  the  lus- 
cious, sweet  watermelon,  and  fra- 
grant, sugary,  spicy  cantaloupe,  and 
hails  with  delight  the  beginning  of 
the  melon  season,  which  seems  all 
too  short  to  most  of  us.  After  I 
tasted  the  superior  product  of  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  my  fondness  for 
melons  increased  decidedly,  and  I 
have  wished  that  the  season  might 
last  indefinitely,  never  thinking  that 
I  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  such  a 
pleasure. 

About  two  years  ago,  while  so- 
journing in  the  Panhandle  section  of 
Texas  about  holiday  time,  I  had  the 

(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE'  TWENTY) 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  ?15 
Oak 


Victor-Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Will  there  w&  a  Victrola  in 
your  home  this  Christmas? 

You  can  search  the  whole  world  over  and 
not  find  another  gift  that  will  bring  so  much 
pleasure  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  won- 
derful Victor-Victrola.  Write  to  us  for 
catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  <  ir.wuophone  <  <J.,  Montreal,  C.n««ll.n  I  NttrilHitor, 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles  —  Ihr  <  ombination .  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the   uncqualcd  Victor  tone. 

*15  $25  $40  $50 
*75  $100  $150  $200 
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November  8,  1913 


A  Correction! 

Through  a  typographical  error  in  a  recent  ad- 
vertisement,, the  price  ot  the  lumber,  millwork, 
hardware,  tinware  and  paint  for  this  Bungalow 
(Plan  106>  was  given  as  $138.. 

$1,21022 

is  the  correct  price.  Write  for  GrandPreeMillwork 

Catalog, 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co.;  5248  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


ALBERTA 

The  Price  of  Beef 

High  and  so  is  the  Price  of  Cattle. 

For  years  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (Western  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranching  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
Immense  grain  nelds,and  the  cat- 
tle have  given  place  to  ihe  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these-  plains,  wealthy,  but  has 
Increased  the  price  of  live  stock. 
There  Is  splendid  opportunity  now  to  get  a 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

(and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  In  the 
newer  districts  and  produce  either  cattle 
or  grain.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
climate  Is  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
are  convenient  and  markets  splendid  In 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  once  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  rail  was  rates,  etc,  to 

W.  V.  Bennett 

Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Neb. 


or  write  Superintendent  ot  Immigration. 

Ottawa,  Canada.  . 


Why  Rent  Farm  Land 
—You  Can  Do  Better 


Stop  renting— you  don't  get  ahead  that 
way.  The  other  fellow  gets  too  much,  ot 
the  profit.  I  can  tell  you  how  to  get  a 
farm  of  your  own  and  start  it  right  with 
very  little  money.  Government  land, 
small  cost  and  payments  so  easy  that 
they  won't  bother  you. 

The  C.  B.  &  Q„  Railroad  pays  me  to  help 
you  get  a  farm  without  much  money,  and 
I  want  you  to  write  so  I  can  tell  you 
about  it.  Do  it  TODAY.  D.  Clem  Deaver, 
Burlington  Route,  Room  369  Q  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


DAIRY  FARMERS 

COME  TO 

LAMAR 

COLORADO 

The  Helvetia  Milk  Con- 
densing Company,  who 
make  the  "Pet  brand,  are 
erecting  a  modern  milk  condensing  plant  there 
to  take  care  of  the  milk  of  eight  thousand  cows. 
The  factory  will  be  ready  by  February,  1914. 
Lamar  is  the  center  of  a  vast  irrigated  district 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  Alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
wheat,  oats,  kafflr  corn  and  speltz  are  grown  in 
large  quantities.  Now  is  the  time  to  locate 
there  with  a  herd  of  Holstein  cows.  Alfalfa 
lands  can  be  purchased  in  any  size  tracts  at 
reasonable  terms.  A  great  opportunity  for 
Practical  dairy  men.  If  interested,  write  to 
THE  LAMAR  COMMERCIAL  CLUB. 


THE 

Youth's  Companion 

AND  THE 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Both  One  Year  For 

ONLY 

$2.50 

Address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


President  Madison's  Lost  Novel 


ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  2. 
— Hidden  away  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Congressional 
Library  at  "Washington  are' 
some  of  the  most  interesting,  un- 
published stories  of  American  his- 
tory. The  government  is  buying 
new  manuscripts  every  week,  and 
new  light  is  being  thrown  on  the 
greatest  events  in  the  making  of  the 
nation  and  also  upon  the  characters 
of  the  great  men  who  made  it.  The 
unpublished  letters  of  the  presidents 
are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  individual  documents 
will  run  into  the  millions. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  col- 
lections is  that  relating  to  James 
Madison,  which  for  the  first  time  has 
now  been  made  perfectly  accessible 
to  the  historians  of  the  country.  The 
collection  of  Madison  letters  num- 
bers 40,000  or  50,000.  They  cover 
every  phase  of  his  career,  and  with 
them  are  love  letters  by  Dolly  Mad- 
ison to  her  husband  and  most  inter- 
esting letters  from  James  to  Dolly. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  letters  and  papers  were  for  a 
long  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.  After 
Madison's  death  they  were  sold  by 
one  of  his  heirs,  and  thus  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  late  J.  C.  McGuire 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  McGuire 
sold  them  to  the  Chicago  society, 
and  Mr.  Gaillard  Hunt,  the  head  of 
the  manuscript  division  of  the  li- 
brary, persuaded  that  society  to  give 
them  to  the  National  Library  upon 
the  payment  of  the  amount  which 
they  had  given  Mr.  McGuire.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  the  exact  sum 
was  $7,500. 

Now  with  Other  Papers 
This  collection  is  now  with  the 
other  Madison  papers  in  the  manu- 
script division  of  the  National  Li- 
brary. It  numbers  more  than  100 
volumes  of  autograph  letters  and 
papers  of  James  Madison.  Each 
volume  is  as  big  as  a  court  ledger 
and  as  thick  as  an  old  family  Bible. 
In  order  to  show  the  size,  I  stood 
one  upon  a  desk  and  had  it  photo- 
graphed with  myself  standing  be- 
side it.  The  book  is  fully  two  feet 
long,  eighteen  inches  wide  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  In  thickness,  and 
every  page  of  it  contains  a  letter  or 
paper  of  Mr.  Madison,  so  carefully 
pasted  and  treated  that  it  cannot 
be  lost.  Some  of  the  pages  are  cov- 
ered with  manuscript  the  text  of 
which  has  never  been  published,  and 
in  many  of  them  are  facts  of  un- 
written history  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  public. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  documents  is  a  novelette  in  the 
handwriting  of  President  Madison. 
It  was  written  while  the  Missouri 
compromise  and  its  effect  upon  slav- 
ery were  still  agitating  the  country, 
and  it  is  evidently  an  allegory  in- 
tended to  show  the  situation  then 
existing  and  to  quiet  the  troubles 
between  the  north  and  the  south. 
Madison  died  away  back  in  1836, 
while  Andrew  Jackson  was  presi- 
dent, and  the  indications  are  that 
the  story  was  penned  along  late  in 
the  '20s,  and  probably  before  Jack- 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


James  Madison 

(From  a  Portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart) 

son  issued  his  nullification  message 
and  made  his  threat  of  hanging 
John  C.  Calhoun.  The  story  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  feeling  then  ex- 
isting. It  treats  of  the  history  of 
the  country  in  its  origin  and  its 
breaking  away  from  England,  and 
indirectly  shows  how  the  south  had 
already  hopes  of  support  from  Great 
Britain  in  case  It  should  hold  on  to 
its  slaves  and  break  away  from  the 
north. 

A  Good  Allegorical  Name 

A  good  title  for  the  story,  al- 
though not  the  one  given  by  Madi- 
son, would  be  "The  Snow-White 
Girl  with  the  Jet-Black  Arm,  and 
the  Troubles  of  Her  Ill-Fated 
Match."  He  uses  Jonathan  Bull  to 
represent  the  north  and  Mary  Bull 
the  south,  while  Old  John  Bull,  who 
also  figures,  personifies  England, 
from  whom  the  two  others  have 
broken  and  married. 

"But  let  me  give  you  the  tale  in 
the  words  of  President  Madison, 
changing  it  only  to  clarify  the  char- 
acters or  to  bring  out  their  histori- 
cal meaning.  The  story  begins  de- 
scribing the  condition  of  the  colonies 
before  they  declared  their  indepen- 
dence.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Jonathan  Bull  and  Mary  Bull, 
who  were  the  descendants  of  Old 
John  Bull,  had  inherited  contiguous 
estates  in  large  tracts  of  land.  As 
they  grew  up  and  became  well  ac- 
quainted, a  partiality  was  Incident- 
ally felt,  and  advances  on  several  oc- 
casions were  made  toward  a  matri- 
monial connection.  This  was  par- 
tioularly  recommended  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  putting  the  two  estates 
under  common  superintendence.  Old 
John  Bull  (England),  as  guardian 
of  both,  and  having  long:  been  al- 
lowed certain  valuable  privileges 
within  the  estates,  had  always  found 
a  means  of  breaking  off  the  match, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  fatal  ob- 
stacle to  his  sweet  design  of  getting 
the  whole  property  into  his  hands. 

"At  a  moment  favorable,  as  he 
thought,  for  the  attempt  he  brought 
suit  against  both,  but  with  a  view  of 
carrying  it  on  in  a  way  that  would 
make  the  process  bear  on  the  parties 


in  such  different  modes,  times  and 
degrees  as  might  create  a  jealousy 
and  discord  between  them. 

"Jonathan  and  Mary  had  too 
much  sagacity  to  be  duped.  They 
understood  well  Old  Bull's  char- 
acter and  situation.  They  knew  that, 
he  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  sub- 
tilities  of  the  law.  They  knew  that 
he  had  a  stubborn  and  persevering 
temper,  and  had,  moreover,  a  very 
long  purse.  They  were  sensible, 
therefore,  that  the  more  he  ear 
deavored  to  divide  their  interests, 
the  more  they  ought  to  make  a 
common  cause  and  proceed  in  a 
concert  of  measures." 

Relates  to  Union  of  States 

The  next  paragraph  relates  to  tho 
union  of  the  northern  and  southern 
colonies  against  England,  and  their 
fight  for  independence,  consumma- 
ting the  union.    It  reads: 

"As  this  fighting  Old  Bull  could 
best  be  done  by  giving  effect  to  the 
feelings  long  entertained  for  each 
other,  an  intermarriage  was  deter- 
mined on  between  Jonathan  and 
Mary.  It  was  duly  solemnized  with 
a  deed  of  settlement,  as  Is  usual  in 
such  opulent  matches,  and  duly  ex- 
ecuted. No  event,  certainly  of  the 
sort,  was  ever  celebrated  by  a 
greater  fervor  or  variety  of  rejoic- 
ings among  the  respective  tenants 
of  the  parties.  They  had  a  great 
horror  of  falling  Into  the  hands  of 
Old  Bull,  and  regarded  the  marriage 
of  their  proprietors,  under  whom 
they  held  their  freeholds,  as  the 
surest  mode  of  warding  off  the  dan- 
ger. They  were  not  disappointed. 
United  purses  and  good  advocates 
compelled  Old  Bull,  after  a  hard 
struggle  (the  war  of  the  revolution) 
to  withdraw  the  suit  and  relinquish 
forever  not  only  the  new  pretensions 
set  up,  but  the  old  privileges  he  had 
not  allowed. 

"The  marriage  of  Jonathan  and 
Mary  was  not  a  barren  one.  On  the 
contrary,  every  year  or  two  added  a 
new  member  to  the  family,  and  on 
such  occasions  the  practice  was  to 
set  off  a  portion  of  land  sufficient 
for  a  good  farm  to  be  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  child  (or  state  of 
the  union)  on  its  attaining  the  age 
of  manhood,  and  these  lands  were 
settled  very  rapidly  by  tenants  go- 
ing, as  the  case  might  be,  from  the 
estates,  sometimes  of  Jonathan, 
sometimes  of  Mary,  and  sometimes 
partly  from  one  and  partly  from 
the  other. 

Difficulty  Over  Majority 
"It  happened  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  nonage  of  the  tenth  or  elev- 
enth fruit  of  the  marriage  some  dif- 
ficulties were  started  concerning  the 
rules  and  conditions  of  declaring  the 
young  party  of  age  and  giving  him, 
as  a  member  of  the  family,  the 
management  of  his  patrimony.  Jon- 
athan became  possessed  with  the  no- 
tion that  an  arrangement  ought  to 
be  made  that  would  prevent  the 
new  farm  from  being  settled  and 
cultivated,  as  in  the  latter  in- 
stances, indiscriminately  by  persons 
removing  from  his  and  Mary's  es- 
tates and  confine  the  privilege  to 
those  going  from  his  own,  and  in  a 
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erverse  humor  which  had  seized 
ini  he  listened  to  suggestions  that 
Iary  had  undue  advantage  from  the 
election  of  head  Btewards  (presi- 
ents),  which  had  happened  to  have 
,een  much  oftener  out  of  her  ten- 
nts  than  his. 

Right  of  Removal 
"Now,    the    prejudice  suddenly 
aken  up  by  John  against  the  equal 
ight  of  Mary's  tenants  to  remove 
vith  their  property  to  new  farms 
vas  connected  with  a  peculiarity  in 
Gary's    person    not    yet  noticed. 
Urange  as  it  may  appear,  the  cir- 
•umstance  is  not  the  less  true  that 
Vlary,  when  a  child,  had  unfortu- 
lately  received  from  a  certain  Afri- 
an  dye  a  stain  on  her  left  arm, 
>vhich  had  made  it  perfectly  black 
md  withal  somewhat  weaker  than 
he    other    arm.     The  misfortune 
irqse    from    a    ship    from  Africa 
toaded  with  the  article  which  had 
been  permitted    to    enter    a  river 
running  through  her  estate  and  to 
there  dispose  of  a  part  of  the  nox- 
ious cargo.     The  fact    (slavery  in 
the  south)  was  well  known  to  John 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  and 
if  he  considered  it  an  objection,  it 
was  in  a  manner  reduced  to  noth- 
ing by  the  comly  arm  and  pleasing 
features  of  Mary  in  every  other  re- 
spect, and  also  by  her  good  sense 
and  amiable  manners,  and  in  part, 
perhaps,  by  the  large  and  valuable 
estate  she  brought  with  her. 

"In  the  unlucky  fit,  however, 
which  was  upon  him,  he,  Jonathan, 
looked  at  the  black  arm  and  forgot 
all  the  rest.  To  such  a  pitch  of  feel- 
ing was  he  wrought  up  that  he  broke 
out  into  the  grossest  taunts  upon 
Mary  for  her  misfortune,  not  omit- 
ting at  the  same  time  to  remind  her 
of  his  forbearance  to  exert  his  su- 
perior voice  in  the  appointment  of 
a  head  steward. 

"He  had  now,  he  said,  got  his 
eyes  fully  opened;  he  saw  every- 
thing in  a  new  light,  and  was  re- 
solved to  act  accordingly.  As  to  the 
head  steward  (the  president  of  the 
United  States),  he  would  let  her  see 
that  the  appointment  was  virtually 
in  his  power,  and  she  might  take  her 
leave  of  all  chance  of  ever  having 
another  of  her  tenants  advanced  to 
that  station. 

"As  to  the  black  arm,  she  should, 
if  the  color  could  not  be  taken  out, 
either  tear  off  the  skin  from  the 
flesh  or  cut  off  the  limb.  For  it 
was  his  fixed  determination  that  one 
or  the  other  should  be  done  or  he 
would  sue  out  a  divorce,  and  there 
should  be  an  end  of  all  connection 
between  them  and  their  estates. 

"  rI  have  examined,'  he  said,  'well 
the  marriage  settlement,  and  flaws 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
never  occurred  before,  by  which  I 
shall  be  able  to  set  the  whole  aside. 
White  as  I  am  all  over,  I  can  no 
longer  consort  with  one  marked 
with  such  a  deformity  as  the  black 
on  your  person.' 

Gets  Excited 

"Mary  was  so  stunned  with  the 
language  she  heard  that  It  was 
s  me  time  before  she  could  speak  at 
all.  As  her  surprise  abated,  she 
was  almost  choked  with  the  anxer 
and  indignation  which  was  swelling 
in  her  bosom.    Generous  and  placa- 


ble as  her  temper  was,  she  had  such 
a  proud  sensibility  that  she  could 
not  suppress  the  violence  of  her 
emotions  as  to  the  unjust  and  de- 
grading treatment  of  Jonathan.  Her 
language  accordingly  for  a  moment 
was  such  as  those  emotions 
prompted.  But  her  good  sense  and 
her  regard  for  John,  whose  qualities 
as  a  good  husband  she  had  long  ex- 
perienced, soon  gained  an  ascend- 
ancy, and  she  changed  her  tone  to 
that  of  sober  reasoning  and  affec- 
tionate expostulation: 

"  'When  you  talk  of  tearing  off 
the  skin  or  of  cutting  off  the  unfor- 
tunate limb,  must  I  remind  you  of 
what  you  cannot  be  ignorant — that 
the  most  skillful  surgeons  have 
given  their  opinions  that  if  so  cruel 
an  operation  could  be  tried  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  followed  by  mor- 
tification or  bleeding  to  death?  Let 
me  ask,  too,  whether,  should  neither 
of  these  fatal  effects  ensue,  you 
could  like  me  better  in  my  mangled 
or  mutilated  condition  than  you  do 
now?  And  when  you  threaten  a  di- 
vorce and  an  annulment  of  the  mar- 
riage settlement,  may  I  not  ask 
whether  your  estate  would  not  suf- 
fer as  much  as  mine  by  dissolving 
the  partnership  between  them?" 

After  saying  the  above,  Mary  con- 
tinues in  the  following  remarkable 
paragraph,  showing  that  the  south 
even  then  expected  the  aid  of  Eng- 
land in  case  it  should  have  an  anti- 
slavery  war  with  the  north: 

"  'I  am  far  from  saying  that  I 
feel  the  advantage  of  having  the 
pledge  of  your  arm,  your  stronger 
arm,  if  you  please^  for  the  protec- 
tion of  me  and  mine,  and  that  my 
interests  in  general  have  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  the  better  for 
your  aid  and  counsel  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  be  equally  sensible 
that  the  aid  of  my  purse  will  have 
its  value  in  the  hands  of  Old  Bull 
(England)  or  any  other  rich,  litig- 
ious fellow  who  puts. us  to  the  ex- 
pense of  another  tedious  lawsuit.'  " 
Takes  Up  Last  Trouble 

The  next  paragraphs  of  the  novel 
take  up  the  charge  that  the  south 
was  not  then  paying  its  share  of  the 
taxes,  and  Mary  shows  that  the  ag- 
ricultural south  nas  in  its  slaves 
more  mouths  to  feed,  and  hence 
must  buy  more  than  the  north,  and, 
therefore,  pay  more  in  indirect 
taxes.  It  shows  that  the  manufac- 
turing north,  making  a  great  part 
of  the  goods  it  uses,  must  pay  less; 
that  it  has  the  shipping  that  carries 
the  southern  exports,  and  altogether 
that  the  business  advantages  of  the 
union  are  on  John's  side  rather  than 
hers.  She  then  continues  her  pro- 
test against  a  possible  divorce,  as 
follows: 

"  'I  mention  this,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  not  by  way  of  complaint, 
for  I  am  well  satisfied  that  your 
gain  is  not  altogether  my  loss  In 
this  more  than  In  many  other  in- 
stances, and  that  what  profits  you 
immediately  may  profit  mo  also  in 
the  long  run.  Rut  I  will  not  dwell 
on  these  calculations  and  compari- 
sons of  Interests,  for  when  I  con- 
sult my  own  heart  and  call  to  mind 
all  the  endearing  proofs  you  had 
given  of  yours  being  In  sympathy 
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UOUD,  made  with  stylish  girdle  top  and  smartly  but 
lianneiette  middy  blouse  In  dainty  narrow  black  laven 
der  or  blue  stripes.  Black  ''Hydegrade"  pettlcokt  with 
mi«t7th1eePh  acc°rdion  P^ted  flounce.  Don?t  Jh«  Tp- 
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GUARANTEE 


Full  7  Jeweled 

Genuine  seven  jeweled  Railrnit  1  watch  worth  915  to  anyone  who  require,  en  abso- 
lutely reliable  timekeeper  anilawetch  that  will  last  a  lifetime.  Looomotlee  on 
dial,  stamped  and  guaranteed eeven  jewels,  brequet  hairspring,  patent  regulator, 
quick  tralu  Fitted  in  hoar  j  or  meulum  wel<h  t  solid  ore*ilverduatproof  screwoese. 
both  ease  and  work*  abeolutelj  guaranteed  for  SO  years.  To  advertise  our  buslnree, 
make  new  friends  and  Introduce  our  grrat  oatalogue  of  Elgin  watches  we  will  sendl 
thleelegant  wateh  to  any  address  by  mall  postpaid  for  O  N  LY  $2  95  fend 
this  advertisement  with  12.96  and  watch  will  be  Bent  to  you  by  return  mai  I  poet 
paid.  Batlsfaotlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Bend  I2.y5  todar  Addreat 
R.  E.CHALMERS  A  CO., 538  So.Doarborn  SI.. CHICAGO. 


with  it,  I  must  needs  hope  that 
there  are  other  ties  than  mere  in- 
terests to  prevent  us  from  ever  suf- 
fering a  transient  resentment  on 
either  side  or  without  cause  to  bring 
on  both  all  the  consequences  of  a 
divorce,  consequences,  too,  which 
would  he  a  sad  inheritance,  indeed, 
for  our  numerous  and  beloved  off- 
spring.' " 

As  to  the  charge  that  her  people 
have  had  the  most  presidents,  Mary 
defends  the  south  in  a  most  con- 
vincing manner. 

This  speech  of  Mary  practically 
closes  the  story.  Madison  evidently 
thought  there  would  be  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  north  and  the 
south  and  ho  had  no  idea  that  the 
black  arm  would  have  to  be  cut  off 
before  Jonathan  and  Mary  could 
have  an  indissoluble  union.  This  Is 
Indicated  In  the  last  paragraph, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Now  John,  who  had  n  good 
heart,  as  well  as  a  sound  head  and 
a  steady  temper,  was  touched  with 
tho  tender  and  considerate  language 
of  Mary,  and  tho  Metering  Which 
hud  sprung  up  ended  as  the  quar- 
rel*: of  lovers  always  do,  and  of  mar 
rlcd  folks  sometimes,  In  an  Increase  I 
affect  bin  and  confidence  between 
tho  part  leu." 

(CopyrlKht,  191.1,  »>y  Frank  O.  Carpenter.) 


Big  Doll  For  You 


D-L-I 
D-M-L- 

Can  you  fill  la 
tho  b 1 n  n  k 
spaces  ft bO V 9 
and  com.ilolo 
tho  dolls 
namof  You 
can  do  this  If 
you  try.  Just 
writo  nn«]  (ell 
mo  wlml  tho 
nnmo  Is  and 
I  will  toll  you 

Iinw  vimi  run  t«'f 

thin  btftutlnu 

doll.  MM  If  two 
fort,  fell  nn.l 
Jolntodntntioiiltl 
tn  mil!  hip!*  Hff 
MM  Optt  ntnl 
nhnt  ,*Ih>  Imn  I '  ' 1 1" 
UIN  hnfr  ntnl  \n 

I)  <•  ii  u  1 1  r  n  1 1  v 

(IrcftfMil  Von  «  ill 

m  mm  proudMl 

I'll    I II    \  "III' 

Stign  bo  t  n  o  "i. 

WDM  von  ip't 
thin  -I'll  nn<l  jplf 
If  roMi  for  |ii"t 
nt'tfli'mflyimoil.. 
Hn  mirn  to  wrlto 
nnd  (tell  pM  m  r 
lintnn  tnilriv  n,t  * 
onn  Mod  fOI  IBf 
irmnt  f ihmi  off*  1  • 
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The    Twentieth    <  cntiiiy    I  m  i  

will  iiui  knowingly  puMKii  mi  mlver- 
lisi-mcnf  *>f  M  nil i  el  In lile  firm,  imr 
<im<  which  linen  nut  (In  exactly  hm  II 
ndvet  t  Isrs.  Any  ■ntMCHbW  w  lm 
fin. I  ili  ii  mi  ml  vert  Iser  tines  not  (In 
n«  he  promises  In  l.i  ml  vert  isemcnf 
will  muter  n  Tutor  l>>'  Ncinlinu  us  Ills 
<  lit  I  in    for   adjustment    ur  Collection. 
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Avoid  the  Dangers  of 
Stall  Feeding  ^E^MSP-enc9 

I  want  to  warn  you  in  time  that  stock  taken  off  pasture  and  put  on  dry  feed  are  pretty 
apt  to  get  out  of  fix,  because  corn,  grain,  hay  and  fodder  do  not  contain  the  laxatives 
so  abundantly  supplied  in  grass. 

Some  of  your  animals  are  sure  to  become  constipated,  others  off  feed,  rough  in  the 
hair,  with  paleness  of  the  eyes,  lips  and  nostrils,  or  the  legs  may  stock  or  dropsical 
swellings  of  the  abdomen  appear,  or  the  urine  may  become  yellow  and  thick ;  but  the 
common  ailment  of  all,  especially  among  hogs,  is  worms,  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Makes  Stock  Healthy*  Expels  Worms. 

Being  both  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  veterinary  scientist,  I  formulated  Dr  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  to  correct  these  evils.  It  contains  a  laxative  substitute  for  grass,  diuretics 
to  remove  dropsical  swellings,  tonics  to  improve  the  appetite  and  increase  digestion 
and  vermifuges  to  expel  worms. 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock.Tonic  will  put  your  animals  in  a  thriving  condition, 
the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the  worms,  that  I  have  authorized  your  nearest 
dealer  to  supply  you  with  enough  for  your  stock,  and  if  it  does  not  do  what  I  claim, 
return  the  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic,  because  it's  the  cow  in  the  pink 
of  condition  that  fills  the  milk  pail,  the  steer  with  an  appetite  that  lays  on  fat,  the 
horse  that  digests  its:  dinner  that  pulls  on  the  bit,  the  hog  that  is  well  and  worm-free 
that  gets  to  be  a  200-pounder  in  six  months. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  never  sold  by  peddlers— only  reliable  dealers ;  I  save  you 
peddler's  salary  and  expenses,  as  these  prices  prove:  25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack 
$5.00.  Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c  (except  in  Canada,  thefarWest  and  the  South). 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland.  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  poultry  tonic  that  shortens  the 
moulting  period.  It  gives  the  moulting  hen 
vitality  to  force  out  the  old  quills,  grow  new 
feathers  and  get  back  on  the  job  laying  eggs 
alt  winter.  It  tones  up  the  dormant  egg 
organs  and  makes  hens  lay.  Also  helps 
chicks  grow.  Economical  to  use— a  penny's 
worth  is  enough  f  or  30  fowl  per  day.  14  lbs. 
25c  ;  5  lbs.  60c ;  25-lb.  pail  12.50.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West.  Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant  Lonse  Killer 

Kills  Lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and  chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it 
on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks  or  keep  it  in  the 
dust  baths,  the  hens  will  distribute  it.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc.  Comes  in  handy  sifting, 
top  cans,  1  lb.  25c,  3  lbs.  60c.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West.  I  guarantee  it. 


Don't  Waste  Fodder! 


Let  This  Magic  Machine  Cut  Every 
Corn  Stalk  Into  Rich  Feed  for  Your  Live  Stock 

Up-to-date  farmers  no  longer  allow  their  cattle  and  other  stock  to  tramp 
down  and  ruin  half  their  fodder.    Instead,  they  take  corn  stalks  (ears  and  all) 
run  them  into  this  marvelous  machine,  which  not  only  cuts  the  fodder  into  rich,  suc- 
culent morsels  but  also  husks  50*  of  the  ears  In  many  localities.  Thus,  all  dry  fodder 
is  saved  and  turned  into  money  (milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef  or  veal). 

SM  ALLEY  Cutter  and  Snapper 

This  machine  enapa  off  the  eare  and,  at  the  same  time*  cuts  your  fodder — 
does  itclean  ns  a  wh  istle.   With  this  machine  you  will  al- 
ways have  plenty  of  fresh  feed  that  will  keep  your  6tock  j 
in  first-classcondition.  When  the  weather  is  toocold for 
field  husking,  haul  in  a  few  loads  of  corn  stalks  end  do 
part  of  your  husking  and  fodder  cutting  in  the  barn. 
Capacity,  15  to  30  bushels  snapped  corn  and  1M  to3}£  tons 


dry  fodder;  1  to  IK  tons  corn  hay  per  hour  when  shredder  head 
is  used.     Small  gas  engine  furnishes  ample  power. 
bCitaSog  ^^^^   The  Powerful  Bmalley  force  feed  cutter  will  also  give 
FREE!     ^fl^.    you  fine  results  in  dry  feed  cutting.  You  can  purchase 
t„„u  ■  *„  the  plain  machine  now  and  the  blower  and  true* 

Look  into  this      ^^S^^^  .  j-   i  i 

winter  cutting  ^Ifcfcf^l* f  jlh    SMailEY  MANUFACTURSNG  CO 

ptopositren.  Just  send  Bex  21 ,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

your  nanieon  postal  and  by  re-  ^^^^r™™ 
turn  mail  you'll  get  our  latest  catalog. 


ELECT  WC 

Steel  Wheels 

|!ve  YOUR  Back 


L 


Save  draft  —  save  repa 
Don't  rut  roads  or  lielils.  Send  today  for 
Illustrated  catalog  of  wheels  and  wagons. 
Electric  Wheal  Co.,  52  Elm  St.,  Qulncy 
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When  communicating-  with  advertisers 
on  this  page,  don't  forget  to  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  It  will  be 
appreciated  by  both  advertiser  and  pub- 
lisher. 


EauAL  To  Finest  Auto  Springs 

t  in  principle,  quality  of  steel  and  grade  - 
[of  workmanship — in  fact,  made  in  a  large  ' 
!  auto  spring  plant— Harvey  Bolster  Springs  can  I 
not  be  excelled  for  resiliency,  durability  and  ] 
i  appearance.  Get  a  set  and  save  many  dollars  ( 
hauling  your  perishables.  Beware  of 
substitutes.      If  ml  at  your  dealer's,  wile  us. 
Harvey  SpringCo.,  762  17th  St.,  Bacine,Wis> 


BOLSTER  SPRINGS- 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  ui 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Land  Suited  to  Potatoes 

W.  C.  A.,  New  Mexico:  Please  send  me 
information  regarding  the  best  potato 
land  in  the  section  between  the  Blue 
Kidge  and  Rocky  mountains  as  to  revenue 
producing  and  things  pertaining  to  same, 
such  as  cost  of  land,  market  conditions, 
class  of  people,  etc. 

Answer — There  is  no  better  land 
for  potatoes  -  than  the  western  por- 
tion of  Nebraska,  Colorado  and 
Idaho.  The  Colorado  and  Idaho 
lands  are  largely  irrigated,  and  land 
values,  including  water  rights,  run 
from  $200  to  $300  per  acre.  In 
western  Nebraska  potatoes  are 
raised  without  irrigation,  and  land 
values  are  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre. 
The  land  in  this  section  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  potatoes. 

In  either  of  these  sections  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ship  some  distance 
to  market,  but  railroad  accommoda- 
tions are  good  and  there  are  through 
railroad  lines. 

If  you  are  going  into  the  potato 
business  on  a  large  scale,  we  would 
suggest  that  you  look  into  the  mat- 
ter of  flaking  potatoes,  as  is  done 
in  Germany.  We  have  made  inves- 
tigations and  find  that  potatoes 
flaked  and  dried  are  good  for  stock 
food.  In  this  way  the  entire  crop 
can  be  utilized. 

If  you  want  more  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  any  of  the  sections 
named,  we  would  suggest  that  for 
Colorado  you  write  Prof.  Alvin  Key- 
ser,  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.,  and  for  Idaho  write  to 
J.  W.  Jones  of  Boise.  For  any  fur- 
ther information  regarding  western 
Nebraska,  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
you  whatever  you  require. 


Have  ii  Leader 

W.  M.  P.:  Every  progressive  merchant, 
no  matter  how  large  his  stock  in  trade, 
caters  to  the  public  with  some  particular 
part  of  his  stock  as  a  leader.  Likewise, 
sensible  farming  may  call  for  a  diversity 
of  lines,  but  he  is  a  poor  workman  who 
does  not  show  aptness  for  some  partic- 
ular thing,  and,  indeed,  a  poor  farmer 
if  one  cannot  find  something  to  com- 
mend. 

If  your  aptness  leads  you  toward  dairy 
stock,  horses,  hogs,  turkeys,  or  whatever 
eflse,  follow  it  tof  the  extent  that  it 
brings  you,  not  only  satisfaction  and  suc- 
cess, but  financial  return  as  well.  Do 
not,  however,  permit  it  to  so  far  out- 
weigh the  other  lines  you  are  following 
that  it  will  unbalance  your  system  of 
farming.  One-sided  farming  is  danger- 
ous to  follow,  and  is  seldom  a  lasting 
success. 

Tour  leader  should  be  one  that  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  your  neighbors  and 
set  the  pace  along  that  line  in  the  com- 
munity. Not  only  will  it  set  the  pace  of 
the  community,  but,  if  you  are  made  'of 
the  right  stuff,  it  will  mark  the  pace  for 
the  other  lines  you  are  following  and 
raise  your  standard  along  all  lines. 


Replies  to  Poultry  Inquiry 

F.  K,  Eaton,  Colo.:  Replying  to  an  in- 
quiry in  the  poultry  department  of  your 
last  issue,  will  say  that  the  lady  from 
Nebraska  can  safely  take  her  Wyan- 
dottes  to  northeastern  Wyoming  and  the 
altitude  will  not  trouble  them  much,  if 
any.   Two  years  ago  last  June  my  neigh- 
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bor  received  six  Golden  Wyandottes  .an. 
six  Black  Langshan  hens  and  a  roostel 
from  Clinton,  Mo.  It  was  hot  weathe:! 
when  these  hens  arrived,  but  some  ft 
them  laid  the  following  day,  and  th« 
whole  twelve  laid  well  all  summer, 
have  one  of  these  same  Black  Langshat 
hens.  She  was  3  years  old  last  sprint, 
and  she  is  laying  well  now.  The  altitude 
here  is  4,978  feet.  Some  teach  that  heai 
Will  not  lay  well  in  this  altitude,  but  1 
have  hens  that  have  laid  180  eggs,  and  in 
1913  will  probably  reach  200  eggs.  I  i 
pect  still  further  to  test  the  altitude  neat 
spring  on  poultry  that  I  order  from 
North  Carolina  for  breeding  purposes. 


From  an  Oregon  Reader 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  photograph 
of  Sharkey,  a  registered  Shorthorn! 


bull,  which  we  gladly  reproduce 
above.  This  animal,  which  is  red  in 
color  and  is  2  %  years  old,  is  the 
property  of  Gilbert  Donker  of  Aums- 
ville,  Ore.  We  are  glad  of  this  op- 
portunity to  show  our  friends  what 
kind  of  stock  our  Oregon  readers 
are  raising. 


Reader  Approves  Silo  Articles 

E.  K.,  Monte  Vista,  Colo.:  Your  arti- 
cles in  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  on 
Silos  are  the  best  ever.  While  you  have 
gtiven  the  best  of  information,  you  have  1 
certainly  stirred  up  the  animals  in  the 
stave  silo  forest. 


As  to  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

J.  S.,  Boicourt,  Kan.:  I  am  one  of 
those  who  greatly  admire  the  Indian 
Runner  duck.  My  ideal  in  that  line  is 
the  English  Penciled  variety,  and,  to  my 
notion,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  water  fowls;  their  markings  are  so 
pretty,  their  carriage  so  erect  and  their 
movements  so  graceful.  They  are. very] 
interesting  fowl,  different  from  other 
breeds  of  ducks.  A  flock  of  them  is  a 
beautiful  sight.  Another  thing  about 
them,  they  are  always  found  at  home  at 
nightfall  in  their  usual  place. 

It  does  not  require  fine  houses  in  which 
to  raise  these  ducks.  They  are  satisfied  ' 
with  the  simplest  shelter.  Five  or  six 
may  easily  use  a  tight  dry  goods  box 
for  their  sleeping  quarters,  the  open  end 
being  protected  by  denim  or  burlap  cur- 
tains, clean  straw  or  some  such  litter 
being  used  for  bedding,  changed  often  to 
keep  it  clean.  They  are  easy  tjo  raise, 
and  when  given  a  little  care  and  kind- 
ness are  very  tame,  so  that  they  can  be 
raised  in  almost  any  poultry  yard.  They 
are  not  troubled  with  lice  or  mites  or 
any  of  the  diseases  peculfiar  to  the 
chicken.  Guard  against  damp  sleeping 
quarters,  as  that  will  cause  lameness. 

The  Indian  Runner  is  the  most  prac- 
tical duck  for  the  farmer,  the  fancier 
and  the  fruit  grower.  They  are  fine  for 
city  or  village  residents,  supplying  eggs 
and  meat.    They  make  fine,  juicy  roasts 
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and  frys.  They  outdo  chickens  In  &gg 
yield  and  their  eggs  are  larger  than  hen 
eggs.  Ducks  are  considered  more  profit- 
able than  chlckons  and  they  are  easier  to 
control,  as  they  will  not  fly  over  a  two- 
foot  poultry  netting  fence. 

in  order  to  get  good  results,  strength 
or  visor  In  the  offspring,  these  ducks 
should  be  mated  early.  The  advantages 
in  these  early  matings  are  numerous. 
In  the  first  place  ducks  select  their 
mates  early  In  the  season  and  If  parted 
will  mourn  for  their  old  mates  and  often 
refuse  to  take  up  with  a  new  one.  Have 
known  people  to  put  off  mating  their 
pens  until  March  or  April,  and  the  result 
was  infertile  eggs  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Pens  should  be  mated  at  least  five 
months  before  time  to  set  the  eggs. 


Hits  Nail  Squarely  on  the  Head 
G.  B.,  Wayne,  Neb.:  It  is  a  shame  that 
lots  of 'our  farm  people  read  such  grand, 
good  papers  as  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  and  don't  apply  their  advice  in 
every-day  affairs  on  the  farm.  From  all 
sources  comes  the  report  of  alfalfa  doing 
poorly  after  the  first  cutting,  and  this 
was  true  in  nearly  every  piece  I  saw 
this  season,  and  I  have  seen  a  whole  lot 
of  it.  I  have  four  different  pieces  of  al- 
falfa, and  from  year  to  year  it  is  in- 
creasing in  yield.  This  year  was  a  rec- 
ord above  all  others  in  yield— four  grand, 
good  crops  and  a  nice  young  crop  now 
on  the  ground  and  growing  nicely  at  this 
time. 

The  most  important  thing  is  first  to  ar- 
range for  a  perfect  stand,  and  at  the 
time  of  seeding  and  after  to  work  the 
ground  to  a  finish  to  shut  the  under- 
ground air  spaces,  which  most  of  our 
neighbors  fail  to  do.  Hence  in  those 
dry  seasons  they  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  getting  a  stand  or  even  good  hay 
crops.  I  seeded  a  small  piece  of  ground 
last  spring  to  alfalfa  and  got  as  good  a 
stand  as  could  be  wished  for.  In  the 
fall  and  early  winter  I  go  over  my  al- 
falfa ground  with  a  manure  spreader  and 
top  dress  it  with  manure  from  the  horse 
barn  and  straw  used  for  bedding.  With 
winters  like  last  and  the  past  summer, 
the  top  dressing  more  than  doubled  the 
crop. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  we  had 
had  a  few  good  rains  the  past  summer 
and  not  so  much  of  what  our  people  call 
drouth,  that  the  alfalfa  would  have  done 
better.  That  sounds  reasonable,  and 
probably  would  have  been  so  without  a 
doubt.  We  have  had  three  years  of  tol- 
erably dry  weather  in  the  crop-growing 
season  right  here  at  Wayne,  Neb.,  and 
every  year  gets  hotter  and  dryer,  and 
still  my  alfalfa  is  gaining  in  yield. 
Maybe  there  Is  something  in  feeding  it. 
I  positively  know  it  is  true  with  all  other 
crops  and  stock.  Some  people  don't  like 
this  crop.    They  claim  they  have  to  put 


In  too  much  time  putting  it  up.  Yes,  it 
is  a  good  deal  like  milking  cows,  and 
more  so  in  rainy  weather. 

Editor's  Note  —  This  correspond- 
ent hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  It  is  sometimes  a  little  dis- 
couraging to  have  such  golden  ad- 
vice, such  pearls  of  wisdom  as  this 
paper  weekly  dispenses,  constantly 
ignored  by  so  many  readers.  But 
the  writer  derives  hope  from  his 
own  experience.  In  the  early  day 
it  took  several  blows  with  a  twelve- 
pound  sledge  to  drive  an  idea  into 
his  head,  and  he  thinks  that  possi- 
bly by  returning  to  this  subject  over 
and  over  again  he  may  get  this  al- 
falfa idea  into  heads  that  are  not 
nearly  as  dense  as  his  own.  But, 
brethren^  he  repeats,  there  is  no 
way  and  no  place  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  as  large  and  as  quick  re- 
turns from  the  use  of  manure  as 
when  it  is  applied  in  the  fall  as  a 
top  dressing  for  alfalfa. 


Water-Proofing  for  Concrete 

C.  D.  J.,  Grinnell,  la.:  In  your  issue 
of  October  11  you  say  there  is  no  water- 
proofing material  for  inside  of  concrete 
silos  that  is  permanent.  I  think  you  are 
mistaken.  We  have  a  cement  stave  silo, 
also  a  cement  stave  water  tank.  They 
were  washed  inside  with  a  thin  paste 
made  out  of  a  water-proof  cement.  This 
water-proofing,  when  it  sets,  is  a  great 
deal  harder  than  ordinary  cement  and 
absolutely  water-proof.  Our  water  tank 
is  twelve  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet 
high,  and  the  water  stands  within  six 
inches  of  the  top,  and  the  only  place  it 
leaks  at  all  is  one  small  place  next  to 
the  bottom,  where  the  staves  have  spread 
a  little  because  the  hoops  are  too  loose. 
»** 

J.  J.,  Casper,  Wyo. :  I  should  like  to 
answer  E.  R.  L.,  Hudson,  Wyo.,  in  re- 
gard to  water-proofing  for  silos.  There 
is  no  such  thing  known  as  water-proof- 
ing for  concrete,  but  there  are  many 
would-be  water  proofs.  Anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  cement  can  make 
concrete  hold  water  and  not  be  water- 
proof. Concrete  will  absorb  moisture  any 
way  it  is  made.  Remember,  you  are  in 
a  dry  climate,  where  you  do  not  get  the 
moisture  the  east  has.  Wyoming  never 
sees  any  moisture.  So  coaltar  might  hold 
moisture  where  there  is  none  to  hold. 
If  you  have  found  a  water  and  moisture- 
proofing  for  concrete,  you  have  another 
Wyoming    industry    which    exceeds  the 

(CONTINUED   ON  PAGE  TWENTY-0NT2.) 


The  Light-Weight  Farm  Tractor 


is  fm  to  Vouj 

nr.'   x  I  m 


V  Write  for  My 
Latest  Reduced  Prices 


This  kerosene  tractor,  welghlm; 
only  about  4,000  pounds,  pullod 
three  plows  through  tough,  timothy 
sod,  the  plows  being  set  down  about 
eight  Inches.     A  little  machine  of 


this  hIzo  and  low  cont  almost  any 
farmer  can  afford  to  own,  and  ii 
will  hooii  pay  for  ItMll  in  the  sav- 
ing of  labor  and  f«-«d  MIIh. 


BE  your  own  engine  agent.    The  cost  is  only  a  post- 
age stamp.   I  sell  to  users,  direct,  lor  my  lowest  Fac- 
tory Prices — lower  prices,  even,  than  dealers  paid  me,  when  I  sold  ex- 
clusively through  them,  for  27  years.   I  quit  the  middlemen,  and  with  my 
proved  facilities,  am  able  to  undersell  the  entire  field  of  good  engines. 

WITTEEninesl^io40Hi>. 

USE  CASOLiN  E, CAS,  KEROSENE  AND  DISTILLATE. 

Recommended  by  users  In  all  parts  of  world.   54  Sizes  and  Styles— S 
Skidded  and  Portable — meet  every  farm  and  shop  power  need.  Famous 
quality  features— detachable  cylinders,  vertical  valves,  4-rlng  pistons, 
automatic  controlled  electric  Ignition— merits,  without  which  no  engine 
Is  high-grade. 

Start  without  cranking::  run  without  watching,  day  or  night, 
lfyouwish,  Cheaper  power  with  a  e-Yoar  Guarantee. 


60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  ShowB^  plainly  how  to 

judge  the  value  of  any  enerine.  It  also  gives  my  fac- 
tory prices  and  easy  terms  of  payment.  Write  today. 
Fll    U    UflTTC         VVITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO., 
LV.  11.  Ill  lit,    1656  Oakland  Ate-,     KansaaCllj,  Ho. 


Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest 


When  you  drive  or  work  outdoors  you  need  clothing 
that  will  keep  you  warm  but  still  allow  you  to  move 
around  with  ease  and  comfort. 

The  Summit  Knit-Nek  Vest  was  'designed 
to  do  just  this — it's  made  for  the  man  who  works 
or  spends  his  time  outdoors. 

The  patented  wool  Knit-Nek  and  wristlets, 
together  with  the  leather-lined  body  and  leather 
sleeves,  are  absolute  prbtection  from  the  cold 
and  wind. 

You'll  appreciate  these  features,  and  should 
see  them  before  buying  your  winter  clothing. 

Send  today  for  our  interesting  style  book 
and  give  your  dealer's  name. 


Guiterman  Bros. 

358  Sibley  Street.        ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Rheumatism,  Sprains 
Backache,  Neuralgia 

"Yes,  daughter,  that's  good  stuff.  The  pain  in 
my  back  is  all  gone — I  never  saw  anything  work 
as  quickly  as  Sloan's  Liniment."  Thousands  of 
grateful  people  voice  the  same  opinion.  Here's 
the  proof. 

Relieved  Pain  in  Back. 

"I  was  troubled  with  a  very  bad  pain  in  my 
back  for  some  time.   I  went  to  a  doctor  but  bo 
did  not  do  mc  any  good,  bo  I 

Eurrhascd  n  bottle  of  Sloan's 
.inimcnt,  and  now  I  nm  a  well 
WOBBMl,  I  always  keep  a  bot- 
tle cif  Sloan's  Liniment  in  the 
house."  —  MiM  Mmilila  Cotton, 
304  MyrtloAva.,  Vrooklyn,  N.  Y. 


highly 
Vet  Mo 

Sprained  Ankle  Relieved. 


Sciatic  Rheumatism. 

"We  have  used  Slonn'H  I.inl 
mcnt  for  DT Of  hix  years  and 
found  it  the  best  wo  ever  used. 
When  my  wife  bod  sciatic 
rheumatism  theonly  Ihiiu:  that 

did  her  any  rood  wai  Sloan's 
Liniment,  wi  cannot  praise  ii 
bighjy  enough."  — iir-  !'•••/■■■ 

umv«,  lOHOi 


"I  was  ill  for  n  long  time  with  n  severely  sprained  ankle.    1  pot  n  Isitlle  ,,f  Sloan's 
I.inii'ient  nnd  now  I  nm  able  l<>  be  about  and  can  walk  a  i  re.it  .leal.    I  •  rile  tin .  bt 
cause  I  think  you  deserve  a  let  of  credit  for  putting  such  a  fine  l  iniment  on  the 
market  nnd  I  ■hall  alwuyH  lake  time  to  recommend  Dr.  Sloan  s  Liniment." 
Chat,  iiotuti,  Jlalltntorv,  Mil. 

SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

At  all  Doaler*-28c..  BOc.  and  $1.00.  Sloan'a  inalrurliTa  book  on  horaae.  cattU.  hoa* 

anil  poultry  sent  I  >  ■  •  . 
Addr«aa  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Inc.  •  •  ■  Boston,  Maas. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1.  19 15,  for  $1.00 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


November  8,  1913 


SAVE- 


Go  Right 
At  It! 

Elliott  Shaw,  of  Dublin.  Pa.. 


HORSE 


Mr.  _. 

™ Writes  :  Troy  Chemical  Co..  Bingn«ui- 
ion.  N.  ¥.  —  I  used  one  bottle  on  tha 
sprung  knee  ;  it  has  straightened  tha 
m  leg.  Send  another  bottle,  so  as  I  cau 
cure  the  foot.  By  the  results  obtained 
caused  tha  sale  of  two  bottles,  one  foe 
spavin  and  the  other  for  curb;  in  both 
cases  it  brought  the  results.  It  is  cer- 
tainly  the  greatest  medicine  I  ever  used 
We  Originated  the  treatment 
of  horses— Under  Signed  Contract 
to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The- Horse  BOOK  is  our  18 
Years'  Discoveries— Treating  Every  Kind  Ring- 
bone— Thoropin— SPAVIN  -  and  ALL— Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease— Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated.  ' 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD- 
ERATE.   But  write  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK 
— Sample  Contract  and  Advice — ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). 
IROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  16  Commerce  Ave.,  Bingham  Iod,N.Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
by  Parcel  Post  or   Express  paid. 


(Ask.  Only '$122 


Send  for  Free  Boofc  on  Cleaning  and 
Grading  Grain.    Then  ask  for  the  si2 
machine  you  want,  se  .d  $1.00  and  _ 
^ship  1914  Model  Chatham,  freight  ore- 

paid,  with  special  screens  and  riddles  for  i 
J  all  Grains,  Grasses  and  Weed  Seed  where  I 
you  live.    Give  it  a  month" s  hard  test.  If 
not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  get  your  $1. 
If  satisfied,  pay  me  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain , 

CAMPB??T  Handlesallgrains. 
UAumfclil*  gras8  seeds;  takes  c 
weed  seed ;  separates  mixed  grains ; 
leaves  big,  pure  seed.  Over  300.- 

000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied!  Write  a  postal 
HOW  for  my  FREE  copyrighted 
boob,  "The  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Big  Crops;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etO-  Address 
Dearest  office.  Dept.  49) 

1  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis^ 


FITZ 

SAYS 


"Get  a  reputation  for  industr 
and  you  cau  sleep  till  noon." 


FI 

OVERALLS 


The  "feel  good" 
brand— the  kind  of 
work  clothes  that 
makes  the  work 
easier.  Worn 
whereverthere  is 
work  to  do.  On 
the  farm,  in  the 
factory,  outside  and  in, 
you'll  find  satisfied  work- 
era  wearing  FITZ. 

Burnham  •  Munger 
Root  Dry  Goods  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
MISSOURI. 


J 
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M Reasons  Why  You  Should 
Investigate  the  SAN  DOW 
KerOSene  Stationary  ENGINE 


It  runs  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline, 
alcohol  or  distillate  without  chango  of 
equipment — starts  without  cranking— 
runs  in  either  direction — throttle  gov- 
erned—hopper cooled — speed  controlled 
while  running — no  cams — no  valves — no 
gearr— no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts  —  portable —light  weight — great 
er — starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below 
zero — complete,  ready  to  run — chil- 
dren operate  tln.ru — 5-year  iron- 
clad guarantee  —  15- day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  H.  P. 

bend  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 
which  ehowB  how  Saodow  will  be  useful 
rou.    Our  special  advertising  propo* 
it mn  saves  you  one-half  oost  of  first 
engine  Bold  hi  your  oounty.  (167) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co, 
263CantoD  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Install  YOUR  OWN 
Waterworks 


tr— mtk 

m 

par 

W 

E.  

AIR.  TANK. 
AND  (W 

!  /ailAA. 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
country  homes.  Complete  system 
ready  to lnstall$37.80.  Easily  in- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed. Enjoy  the  comforts  of  life! 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  Bend  name  today  for  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  Shows 
hundreds  of  bargains  In  Pumps, 
Windmills,  and  everything  fcnown. 
In  Plumbing  Goods  direct  at  man  a. 
facturers'  prices, 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO., 

1719)  So.  6th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FARM  FENCE 

i-f  1  cts.  ,a  rod 

I  I  2  for  a  26  In.  high  fence; 
t7t-^c.  a  rod  tor  47  inch  high 
stock  fence  :  28  1 -2c  a  rod  for  a 

60-Inchheavypoultry fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Special  barb  wire.  80 
rod  spool,  91 .55.   Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10      morton.  illinois. 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


P  ALLi  poultry  keepers  the 
farmer  certainly  has  the 
best  chance  to  provide 
scratching  comfort  and 
shelter  for  his  chickens  by  means  of 
corn  fodder,  and  yet  how  few  spare 
the  time  to  get  the  fodder  in  place 
for  the  chickens.  Once  in  a  while 
fodder  is  hauled  up  for  the  cows, 
maybe  for  other  stock.  Even  then 
we  find  farmers  often  objecting  to 
the  hens  digging  in  and  running 
over  this  fodder.  Poor  Biddy  only 
too  many  times,  like  the  ancient 
Israelites,  is  expected  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  There  is  nothing 
that  a  hen  so  delights  to  work  in 
as  corn  fodder,  and  she  will  in  win- 
ter time,  I  find,  prefer  a  corn  shock 
to  make  her  nest  in  to  the  finest 
nest  box  you  can  give  her.  Corn 
fodder  will  provide  nearly  all  the 
green  she  will  need  in  winter  if  it 
has  been  cut  and  shocked  early 
enough,  for  succulent  whole  blades 
or  bits  of  blades  can  always  then 
be  found  toward  the  protected  parts, 
and  the  fowls  love  these.  Farmers 
who  do  provide  corn  shocks  for  the 
poultry  have  varied  ways  of  placing 
it.  Some,  with  high-roofed  poultry 
houses,  place  boards  above  and  pile 
the  fodder  between  the  roof  and 
roosts  as  well  as  scratching  floor. 
The  hens  go  up  here  to  scratch. 
Others  give  over  a  shed  to  it,  and 
it  must  be  a  stormy  time  when  the 
poultry  refuse  to  hunt  this  shed. 
Again,  others  bank  it  around  any 
kind  of  an  enclosure  made  of  poles, 
rails  or  wire,  cover  the  enclosure 
with  fodder  or  straw,  and  this  is  all 
the  scratching  house  the  poultry 
gets. 


Early  Laying 
The  flock  can  be  forced  to  lay  and 
begin  heavy  laying  in  the  late  fall 
or  early  winter,  but  for  most  of  the 
hens,  pullets,  or  in  the  first  year  of 
laying,  which  means  anywhere  from 
eight  to  eighteen  months  old,  if  you 
induce  heavy  laying,  you  must  feed 
to  induce  it.  I  am  speaking  now 
for  thei  pure-bred  or  half-crosses,  not 
for  mongrels  mixed  and  bred  down 
to  the  tenth  cross  from  anything  like 
pure-bred.  While  such  a  flock  as 
this  might  respond  to  extra  good 
food,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  eat  up 
your  expensive  food  and  look  at  you 
out  of  impudent,  lazy  eyes  from  off 
the  roost,  never  off  of  a  nest  in  win- 
ter days.  First,  they  must  be  kept 
busy  or  they  will  slack  up  on  lay- 
ing, even  though  well  bred  from  lay- 
ing strains.  No  difference  how  well 
you  feed,  unless  they  can  be  induced 
to  jump  around  and  hustle,  after 
laying  a  few  eggs  they  will  shut  off, 
then  go  to  laying  on  fat  instead  of 
laying  eggs.  Pullets  of  most  good 
breeds  are  just  as  ready  to  do  this 
as  some  of  the  older  hens.  To  get 
the  hustle  on  them  they  must  be 
given  the  chance  to  hunt  for  every 
grain  of  whole  wheat  and  corn  or 
oats  given  them.  This  is  old  ad- 
vice, yet  it  is  no  less  true  that,  after 
hearing  it  for  years,  the  person  that 
wants  the  eggs  in  winter  will  not 
bother  to  place  the  grain  where  the 


fowls  must  search  for  it.  Instead, 
he  throws  it  in  wholesale  and  in 
full  sight  and  they  fill  their  crops 
in  two  minutes.  To  feed  for  winter 
eggs  means  that  much  of  the  food 
must  be  given  in  the  form  of  mashes, 
must  contain  rich  foods,  such  as  corn 
or  buckwheat  meal,  middlings,  milk 
and  meat  scraps,  and  for  seasoning 
salt,  red  pepper,  or,  better  yet,  if 
you  can  get  it,  mustard  bran.  Green 
stuff  and  vegetables  must  be  added 
also  daily. 

Now,  the  secret  in  giving  this 
mash  food  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  not  get  sluggish  early  in  the 
day  is  only  to  give  it  in  quantities 
that  do  not  quite  satisfy  the  appe- 
tite until  pretty  well  along  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  meantime,  a  lit- 
tle hungry  until  well  after  noon, 
they  have  kept  humping  for  the 
whole  grain,  which  every  chicken 
really  loves  best,  but  as  the  after- 
noon wags  on  let  them  slow  up  and 
qudt  hunting,  fill  them  to  the  very 
brim  until  they  go  early  to  roost  so 
sluggish  nothing  bothers  them.  If 
you  feed  this  way,  you  will  get 
plenty  of  winter  eggs,  and  your 
other  care  be  on  the  same  par.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  but  what  you 
might  push  these  hens  to  too  heavy 
laying,  and  they  might  not  come  out 
in  just  as  good  shape  as  they  ought 
to  in  the  spring,  but  this  is  another 
question.  It  is  the  heavy  output  of 
winter  eggs  you  wanted.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  stimulate  up  to  a 
certain  extent  and  stuff  hens  to  lay- 
ing with  meat  and  rich  mashes,  and 
yet  have  them  come  out  healthy  in 
the  spring.  In  such  cases  one  must 
use  much  grit  and  charcoal,  and  al- 
ways be  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of 
dysentery  or  other  pointers  toward 
indigestion  in  the  flock. 


Poultry  Pointers 

The  presence  of  an  older,  male 
bird  among  the  young  cockerels  that 
at  this  time  of  year  and  later  incline 
to  be  scrappy,  will  more  often  than 
not  keep  down  this  desire  to  quarrel. 

Coop  your  exhibition  birds  long 
enough  before  the  shows  come  off 
to  get  them  well  used  to  strange 
handling.  A  frightened  bird  can- 
not compete  with  another  bird  no 
better,  but  one  used  to  much  han- 
dling and  posing. 

Vigor  in  the  flock!  That's  the 
word  for  the  big  end  of  success  with 
the  flock.  The  lack  of  vigor  in  the 
flock  is  usually  due  to  breeding 
from  fowls  that  have  been  sicto  at 
some  time  themselves  or  have  come 
from  sick  or  inbred  parents.  Feed- 
ing certain  foods  and  withholding 
others,  is  another  reason  for  its  lack. 

Milk-fed  young  chickens  are  in 
big  demand  in  many  cities.  Firms 
in  certain  cities  have  advertised 
largely  for  this  kind  to  take  the 
place  of  the  wild  game  once  so 
plenty,  but  now  closely  guarded  by 
state  laws,  even  the  wild  Mallard 
duck  having  advanced  to  $1  apiece 
and  more  in  some  markets. 

It  is  best  to  not  fill  anything  be- 
tween double-walled  poultry  houses; 


that  is,  anything  that  rats  migl 
work  in.  Building  paper  is  the  bes 
substitute  for  filling  between  douhl 
walls.  Nail  it  to  the  studding.  Th; 
paper  turns  wind. 

IDA  M.  SMEPLER. 


Winter  Watermelons 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  FIFTSBK) 

delightful  surprise  of  having  water 
melon  served  to  me  for  my  Christ 
mas  and  New  Year's  dinners.  Won 
dering  how  they  were  preserved  s( 
as  to  retain  their  excellent  qualities 
so  well,  I  proceeded  to  inquire  of  the 
waiter.    I  learned  that  the  melon  1 
was  eating  was  a  distinct  winter  va- 
riety,  called   the   "winter  melon," 
and  differed  from  the  summer  va- 
riety, just  as  the  summer  and  winter 
apples  differed. 

This  winter  melon  resembles  very 
much  the  summer  melon.  It  is  oval- 
shaped  and  grows  about  as  large  as 
the  summer  melon,  but  is  of  a 
lighter  green  color.  The  rind  is 
very  much  thinner  and  quite  hard 
on  the  outside.  The  edible  part  is 
of  a  lighter  red,  firmer  in  texture, 
more  juicy,  but  not  quite  so  sweet 
as  the  summer  melon.  The  seeds 
are  very  black,  small  and  few  in 
number.  A  winter  cantaloupe  is  also 
produced  in  the  same  locality.  It 
resembles  the  casaba  melon,  but  is 
not  so  large. 

The  cultivation  of  these  melons  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  pumpkin. 
They  grow  all  summer,  ripening  late 
in  the  fall.  They  are  gathered  and 
stored  like  winter  apples,  reaching 
their  most  luscious  stage  about 
Christmas  time. 

ELIZABETH  ROSSITER. 

Colorado. 


An  Original  Story 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THIRTEEN) 

said  the  farmer,  as  he  drew  it  from 
the  nest  by  one  of  its  hind  feet  and 
held  it  up.  It  was  a  nice  young  'pos- 
sum, not  full  grown,  that  had  crept 
into  the  nest  in  search  of  eggs.  Now, 
the  farmer  thought  as  he  held  him 
up,  "I'll  make  a  nice  roast  of  you, 
with  sweet  potatoes,  for  my  Thanks- 
giving dinner." 

Thanksgiving  day  was  just  three 
days  off,  and  what  to  do  with  Mr. 
'Possum  was  a  question.  But  finally 
the  farmer  thought  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned heating  stove  in  one  corner  of 
the  back  yard.  Surely  "  'possy" 
couldn't  dig  out,  scratch  out  or 
jump  out  of  that,  for  the  farmer 
placed  two  bricks  on  top  of  the  pipe 
opening.  But,  alas,  the  second 
morning,  when  the  farmer  went  to 
feed  Mr.  'Possum,  he  was  gone.  The 
'possum  had  pushed  off  the  bricks 
and  squeezed  through  the  opening 
of  the  pipe,  without  even  saying 
good  night  to  the  farmer. 


Additional  Stories 

Olive  Kern,  Springdale,  Ark.;  Harry 
Dedrick,  Alma,  Neb.;  Eva  Fleming,  Al- 
bion, Neb.;  Annie  May  Misters,  Casper, 
Wyo.;  Mary  Streekal,  Emmet,  Neb.; 
Caress  Mathers,  Bigelow,  Mo.;  Sadie 
Clara  Moody,  Elmo.  Tex.;  Katie  Good- 
brey,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho;  Mamie  Cousins, 
Diamondville,  Wyo.;  Esther  Neumann, 
North  St.  Paul,  Minn  ;  Beulah  Hinkle, 
Savannah,  Mo.;  Alberta  Merrill,  Embar, 
Wyo.;  Mabel  Winters,  Glazier,  Tex.;  Bes- 
sie Manhart,  Larkspur.  Colo.;  Bertha  B. 
Hayes,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  I,  1915,  for  $1.00 
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Must  Raise  Calves  to  Have  More  Beet 


(CONTINUED    PROM    PACE  SEVEN) 


calves  and  finish  thorn  for  the  market. 
The  emphasis  they  place,  on  their  calf- 
raising  argument  is  that  it  is  the  only 
practical  excuse  for  the  farmer  to  be- 
come a  cattle  raiser.  The  quick  matur- 
ing of  the  baby  beef  will  solve  the 
shortage  of  beef  in  the  market  quicker 
than  any  other  plan,  when  farmers  see 
it  to  their  advantage  to  raise  calves 
rather  than  to  depend  on  the  western 
range  for  all  the  cattle  they  need  to 
feed. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of 
the  lecture  course  on  the  special  train 
was  a  series  of  charts  representing  sta- 
tistical information  on  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  cattle,  also  that  of  the  state  Of 
Iowa,  with  decrease  from  1907  to  the 
present  time. 

World's  Shortage  of  Beef 

Total  beef  cattle  in  five  chief  beef  ex- 
porting countries  of  the  world— Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Australia,  Canada  and 
United  States:  In  1907,  121,311,000  head; 
in  1913,  105,366,000  head;  decrease,  15,945,000 
head,  or  13  per  cent. 

Total  beef  cattle  in  ten  range  states 
of  the  United  States:  In  1907,  22,659,000 
head;  in  1913,  14,223,000  head;  decrease, 
8,436,000  head,  or  37  per  cent. 

Beef  Cattle  in  Iowa 

1907— Beef  cattle,  3,881,000  head;  popula- 
tion, 2,225,000;  beef  cattle  per  capita,  1.7 
head. 

1913— Beef  cattle,  2,607,000  head;  popula- 
tion, 2,225,000;  beef  cattle  per  capita,  1.1 
head;  decrease  in  beef  cattle,  1,274,000 
head. 

United  States  Cattle 

1907— Beef  cattle,  51,566,000;  population, 
87,321,000;  beef  cattle  per  capita,  .594  head. 

1913— Beef  cattle,  36,030,000;  population, 
96,496,000;  beef  cattle  per  capita,  .374  head; 
decrease  in  cattle,  15,175,000,  or  30  per 
cent;  increase  in  population,  9,175,000,  or 
9.5  Der  cent. 

The  beef  and  milk  combination— that  is, 
the  raising  of  good  beef  calves  on  skim 
milk  and  turning  the  cow  into  the  farm 
dairy— is  advocated  for  those  farmers 
who  like  to  milk  cows  or  are  willing  to 
perform  a  little  of  this  kind  of  labor  for 
the  money  there  is  in  it.  Skim-milk  calves 
jannot  be  turned  quite  so  quickly  into 
baby  beef  as  when  the  calf  runs  with 
its  mother,  though  this  depends  upon 
the  feed  the  skim-milk  calf  gets  and 
how  much  oil-meal  mush  is  added  daily 
to  the  skim  milk.  There  are  calf  raisers 
Who  claim  that,  with  the  proper  feed 
and  attention  to  handling  the  skim-milk 
calf,  it  can  be  brought  forward  In 
?rowth  and  bone  equal  to  the  sucker,  but 
not  quite  so  smooth  and  sleek. 

Good  Growth  in  Membership 

The  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Association 
deserves  the  commendation  and  praise 
Which  it  is  getting  for  its  enterprise  in 
taking  up  this  feature  of  educational  work 
and  so  successfully  carrying  it  out.  Cat- 
tlemen throughout  the  state  are  giving 
their  endorsement  by  joining  the  asso- 
ciation. There  are  now  590  members, 
and  members  are  coming  in  from  every 
county.  The  railroads  appreciate  the 
work  and  the  Influence  that  this  asso- 
ciation Is  exercising  toward  Increased 
production  and  cheerfully  contribute  In 
arranging  for  special  trains  to  carry  the 
lecturers  and  their  samples  of  baby  beef 
steers,  which  they  display  to  each  audi- 
ence as  the  kind  that  are  money  makers 
on  the  farm  More  than  eighty  towns 
were  visited  on  the  lecture  course,  which 
began  Tuesday,  October  21,  and  closed 
Friday,  October  31.  The  attendance  was 
most  encouraging,  and  the  lecture  cars 
were  crowded  from  the  first  day  until 
the  close,  the  attendance  wemlrig  to  In- 
crease from  day  to  day  as  the  news 
spread  over  the  line  of  travel  of  the 
coming  df  the  train.  The  bent  repre- 
sentatlves  of  cattle  breeders,  feeders  and 
educators  tho  state  of  Iowa  eontalns, 
with  tho  prlze-wlnnlng  steers  of  the;  beef 


breeds  of  cattle  grown  in  Iowa,  were 
with  this  special  train. 

The  following  list  discloses  Ihe  per- 
sonnel of  the  backers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation: President,  Charles  Escher,  jr., 
Botna;  secretary,  George  H.  Berge, 
Mount  Vernon;  Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss; 
Profs.  W.  H.  Pew,  animal  husbandry 
department;  J.  W.  Kennedy,  extension 
department;  J.  M.  Evvard,  experiment 
station;  C.  N.  Arnett,  animal  hus- 
bandry department;  Henry  Vaughan,  an- 
imal husbandry  department;  Howard 
Vaughan,  Marion,  cattle  feeder;  Cap- 
tain W.  S.  A.  Smith,  Sioux  City,  cattle 
feeder;  R.  W.  Cassady,  Whiting,  cattle 
feeder;  George  W.  Godfrey,  Luverne, 
cattle  feeder;  O  W.  Johnson,  Le  Grand, 
cattle  feeder;  Rex  Beresford,  expert 
agent,  representing  the  association. 


Water-Proofing  for  Concrete 

(CONTINUED  FROMl  PAGE  NINETEEN) 
Wyoming  oil  development  that  represents 
many  fortunes.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  is  right,  as  it  gets  its  informa- 
tion from  reliable  sources.  I  should  like 
to  know  of  a  moisture-proofing,  as  I  am 
in  the  concrete  business. 

Editor's  Note  —  The  Twentieth 
Centuiry  Farmer  reasserts  that  a  re- 
liable, permanent  water-proofing  for 
cement  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  first  correspondent  does  not 
state  how  long  he  has  had  a  cement 
stave  silo  and  a  cement  stave  water 
tank,  so  that  what  he  says  has  no 
bearing  on  the  permanency  of  the 
so-called  water-proofing.  But  this 
paper  is  willing  to  stand  in  the 
background  and  hold  the  coats  of 
these  two  correspondents  while  they 
fight  the  matter  out. 


E 

Myer»l 
Preiident, 
E.  Myers 
Lye  Company 

strong,  healthy 


5||  O  GASOLINE  fl»CQ50 
£1*  Jt  •  ENGINE  tjOtf™ 


Slmple,durable, pow- 
erful.Caref  ally  made 
to  give  satisfaction. 
34  sizes  and  kinds. 
Shipped  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  Blpr 

48  paj?e  Cats  luff.  It  will 
help  you  to  boy  a  bette 
engine  for  less  money. 


OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  513  King  St,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


NOW  FOB  THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

GREATEST  AITS  BEST 

Live  Stock  Show 

OF  THE  YEAR 

NOV.  29  TO  DEC.  6 

UNTO  IT  STOCK  YARDS 

CHICAGO 

Many  New  Improvements,  New  Features, 
Thirty  National  Conventions,  Etc.,  Etc. 

DAILY  SALES  OF  LIVE  STOCK 
50  Choice  G-alloways — Tuesday,  Dec.  2d, 

1   P,  NT,     For  catalogue  write  K.  W. 

Brown,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

so  Higrh  Class  Angrus — Wednesday,  i  >ec, 

3d,  1  P.  M.  For  catalogue  write  Cha«. 
Gray,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 

50  Selected  Shorthorns — Thursday,  Dec. 
4th,  i  r.  M,  For  catalogue  write  Abrajm 
Henlck,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

50  Best  Herefords — Friday,  Dec.  nth,  1 
P.M.  For  catalogue  write  It.  J,  K  Inzer, 
1012  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  Season  of  Learning',  Entertainment, 
Brilliant  Evening;  Shows  and 

A  TRIP  TO  CHICAGO 

Lowest  Bates  on  AU  Ballroads. 
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It's  HOG  WORMS-Not  Cholera 
ThaLips^TlLcJVtostJJoflS 

tin  germ— is  by  no 
think.    In  fact,  it  ■ 
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Real  hog  cholera— the  disease  that  is  caused  by  a  certain 
means  as  common  as  many  farmers  and  hog  raisers  seem  to 
is  rather  rare.  Yet  every  year  an  epidemic  breaks  out  and  sweeps  the  country 
like  wildfire,  killing  thousands  of  hogs  and  causing  millions  of  dollars  loss. 
An  enormous  part  of  this  disease  is  caused  by  worms.  The  symptoms  are 
similar  to  those  of  cholera— the  hog  snoops  around,  his  flanks  "flop,"  hair 
sticks  up,  tail  hangs  down,  he  coughs,  eats  little,  gets  thin.   You  think  he 
has  cholera,  but  he  hasn't.    Rid  him  of  the  stomach  and  Intestinal 
worms  that  are  sapping  his  vitality  and  strength  and  he'll  get  well. 
You  can  quickly  rid  all  your  hogs  of  worms  by  mixing  with  their 
feed  twice  every  day  according  to  directions  on  every  can  a  little 

Merry  War  Powdered  Lye 

Hoj?  raisers  declare  it  is  a  dependable  destroyer  of  hog  worms.    It  makes  hogs 


■ MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  likewise  the  safest  preventive  of  real  hog  cholera  and  the  best 
hog  conditioner  the  world  has  ever  known.  Keep  your  hogs  on  a  MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE 
feeding  from  weaning  until  marketing  time— they'll  never  know  a  day's  sickness  and  will  weigh  heavy. 
Feed  twice  every  day  according  to  directions  printed  on  every  label. 

AhAllt  X/fltP-f*!  YlSlfirfeYl  I'veno  doubt  that  vaccination,  as  a  preventiveof  cholera,  has  done 

Ir\ UUU \  W  avt^IllullUIl  some  good.  But  it  is  an  expensive  and  difficult  treatment.  It 
guards  only  against  the  specific  cholera  germ.  It  does  not  destroy  hog  worms,  make  sick  hogs  well,  or  thin 
hogs  fat.  So  why  use  a  treatment  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  experiment,  when  you  can  so  easily  get  MERRY 
WAR  POWDERED  LYE,  which  actual  experience  in  thousands  of  cases  has  proved  to  be  a  dependable, 

I safe  preventive  of  cholera*  destroyer  of  worms  and  a  wonderful  hog  fattener? 
Beats  Everything  As  A  Worm  Destroyer  G£'tZ$£$£tf%£%S!$£U'LgZ 
my  hogs  for  worms.   It  beats  everything  I  ever  saw." 

10c  A  Can  At  All  Dealers 

MERRY  WAR  POWDERED  LYE  is  for  sale  at  most  grocers,  druggists  and  feed  dealers  everywhere,  10c 
per  can  (120  feeds).  It  is  convenient  to  buy  in  case  lots — 4  dozen  cans  $4.80.  Costs  only  Sc  per  hog,  per 
month,  to  feed  regularly— by  far  the  best  and  much  the  cheapest  hog  insurance  you  can  buy.  If  your  dealers 
can't  supply  you,  write  us,  stating  their  names.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied,  and  also  send  you,  free, 
a  valuable  booklet  "How  To  Get  The  Biggest  Profits  From  Hog  Raising."  Order  direct  from  us  in  case 
lots  (4  dozen  cans  $4.80)  if  your  dealers  won't  supply  you. 


There  Are  No  Substitutes 

Don't  experiment  with  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
lye.  It  might  prove  dangerous.  MERRY  WAR 
POWDERED  LYE  is  the  specially  prepared  lye 
that  is  safe  to  feed  to  hogs.  Full  directions  on 
each  can. 

«4CWhich  Kind  Do  Yob  WantQfr- 

E.  Myers  Lye  Co..Deot.88  St. Louis. Ho. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Spring   boars   for   sale,    sired    by   Crimson   C. , 
Crimson  Wonder  10th,  Critic  B.,  Chatham's  Pride. 
Also  a  few  extra  choice  fall  boars.    I  will  guar- 
antee to  please  you. 

C.   E.  CL.AUFF,  Central  City,  Neb. 

KUZEL'S  DUROCS 

Echo  Top  King,  Model  Wonder  3d,  Proud  Won- 
der Jr..   Crimson   Boy  and   Prince,    by   Prince  of 
Colonel's,  are„the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  Choice 
boars  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.    J.    KUZEL.    Clarkson,  Neb. 

PRIZE  WINNING  DUROCS. 

Choice  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  B.  &  G.'s  Won- 
der,  Blue   Ribbon  Model,   Chief  Select  2d,  MoJ- 
erew's  Wonder.   Valley  King  and  others.  Prices 
reasonable.     WM.    MODEROW,    Beemer,  Neb. 

ALFALFA  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,    sired   by   Model  Goods, 
Queen's    Wonder,    Uneeda    Wonder   and  Queen's 
Wonder    Again.     They   are    the    kind    that  win. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

O.   G.    SMITH  &  SON,   Kearney,  Neb. 

SCHWAB'S  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond. 
W.  L.   B.'s  Perfection.   Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.   W.  SCHWAB,   Clay  Center.  Neb. 

SCHULTZ'  DUROC- JERSEYS 

Duroc-Jersey    boars    for    sale,    that   are  right, 
both  in  breeding  and  as  individuals.    I  am  pric- 
ing them   worth  the  money   and   guarantee  them 
to  make  good.    GEO.  W.  SCHUiyrz.  Yutan.  Wt>6 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  growthy,  heavy  boned  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  Valley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  lmve  been  breeding  bogs 
for  25  years.  If  you  are  looking  for  big  bos-;  with  quality,  write  us  for  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  THOS.  F.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


POLAND    CHINA  BOARS 

I  have  a  choice  lot  of  big  growthy  spring 
males  for  sale,  sired  by  Wayside  Jumbo  by 
Wnde's  Jumoo  and  Smooth  Wonder  by  Big  Won- 
der and  out  of  Expansion  King  Look  bred  sows. 
Prices   reasonable.    Fred    Wille    Columbus,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

Spring  males  f0r  sale,  sired  by  Big  Sensation 
ai:d  B.'s  Great  Hadloy.  They  aro  the  big,  smooth 
kind,  with  quality  and  bone.  Everything  guar- 
anteed.   J.   A.   SCHALDECKER.   Grafton,  Neb. 


|>  -tire  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


IIKKKI  OKD  (  MTU) 


HERD  HEADERS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  for  nlo  the  throe,  tried  herd  honrn, 
HIK  Omaha,  Met  il  Toi>.  ind  Guy's  PrlW  LMt, 
Every  ono  u  good  one.  AIho  a  number  of  spring! 
males.  D.  G.  I.ONEHGAN.  Florence.  Neb. 


JEHSKY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  nuke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  In  both  quality  and  price. 

II.    C.    YOU  NX!.    T.lncnln.  Neb. 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  tjivrs  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  otlicr  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  Silo  does  it 
continuously    and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  brine  better 
prices  than  tho  product  of  any  other 
dairy   breed.     That's    where  quality 
docs  count.    Jersey  facts  free.  Writo 
now.    We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLI  CLUB, 
Hi  W.  iJU  In  ML  New  York 


IIOLSTKIN-IKIKSI  AN 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  weveral  jroocl  Hons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  SokIh  Dyon* 
for  aale.    They  are  from  a;ood  a.  U.  0<  daniH.    OU  iPaTt  u  few  good  females. 
Dm.  B.  B.  DAVII,  200  Be*  Bid?.,  Omaha,  *T*h. 


Tho  Tea<lorH  of  tho  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer  have  faith  in  itH  ad- 
vertise™, btCftOM  this  papor  refuse* 
to  print  ads  known  to  bo  dishonest 
anrl  misleading. 


8KUNK,  MINK,  RACCOON,  OPOSSUM,  MUSK- 

DAT    and  all  kind*  of  raw  fura.    Write  ma  a  poatal  and  Z  will  toll  you  how 
"  1  »  to  get  more  money  for  your  fnra. 

CHA8.  A.  JENSEN,  -  -   -  MARYVILLE,  MO. 


Purehrcd  RoftMiTtd 

iff"  HOL  S  T  EIN 
CATTLE 

If  your  row*  pro-luce  nnlr  «l>oiil  •1,0(0  poiinfli 
of  milk  per  ye*r  anil  tin  pound*  of  fnt 
they  are.  prarllrnlly  wnrtliloaa ;  X4>  11m.  Of  fnt 
per  row  ahoiihl  ho  your  minimum  re«|ulre- 
i.i.  nl 

No  matter  how  poor  four  preaonl  herd  l«,  y  nl 
can  eaulljr  ralan  II  lo  Ihla  alandard  In  a  font 
jrcnr*  l.y  tlin  Intelligent  mm  of  a  well  aeleiint 
»nnt.red    llnlaioln  1'rloaliin  bull. 

Sen, |  for  lilKK  I  Hunt  rated  Dear-rip 

tive  Booklet* 

■olateln-rrlaalan  Alio.,  I     I.  KOUfH* 
ton,  Hnc'y.     Hoi   171.   Uraltlehoro.  Vt. 


HOLSTEINS 

To  refloat  our  It00ki  »»  offer  two  ynntiB  re«- 
tutored  bulla,  five  i  Imleo  well  marked  helfera  ami 
eight   aprlnc  ralve». 

Croaertalo  Stock  rnrin,  Soxtonvllle,  Win. 


HOUSES  AND  MTIjBS 


OUT  OF  THE  BEATEN  PATH 

Awar  from  erowilln*  in  eltr  bftni  whoro  attaj 
bit  to  he  higher  --r  atallleti  plainer;  take  a  little, 
trip  "ii   the  unlet   !•   mi    farm  ami 

«.  e    I, It    I  lire  It    re«lalerei1    l  erehemn 

nil     wernillnia  to  i  year*:  growl  hjr. 

llaeful     money  maker*    fnr     yn\l.  The 

farm    la   where   I  her   are  rnlaoil  nm> 

where  /nil   nllghl    t»   t'«.y  them. 
rRMI  tHANIlim,  Rt.   7.  (k.r.lon  Iowa 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


Bv  A.  C  Davenport 


f  'NHANGES  of  importance  in  the 
I  I    live  stock  markets  of  the  coun- 

L  I    try  were  few  and  far  between 

last  week.  There  was  a  dearth 
*  '"*  of  new  feature?,  the  trade  for 
the  most  part  moving  along  well  estab- 
lished lines.  Host  points  report  cattle, 
both  killers  and  feeders,  as  in  good  de- 
mand, with  prices  showing  no  great 
change  in  either  direction.  Some  points 
have  experienced  slight  advances  on 
some  kinds  owing  to  a  temporary  scarc- 
ity, while  at  other  points  there  have  been 
small  price  reductions  on  account  of  a 
temporary  oversupply.  All  in  all,  the 
market  has  been  in  fairly  satisfactory 
condition. 

The  scare  over  beef  and  cattle  importa- 
tions from  Argentina  and  Canada  appears 
for  the  time  being  at  least  to  have  lost 
its  force.  At  present  writing  the  outlook 
is  encouraging  for  a  continuance  for  some 
time  to  come  of  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
market.  As  a  matter  of  course,  packers 
may  be  expected  to  seize  upon  any  tem- 
porary advantage  to  pound  the  market 
that  may  present  itself,  such  as  a  day  or 
two  of  large  receipts  or  a  fresh  importa- 
tion of  dressed  beef.  All  information  at 
hand,  however,  leads  to  the  belief  that 
there  are  not  enough  fat  cattle  available 
in  the  country  to  put  prices  down  and 
keep  them  there  any  length  of  time. 

Small  October  Cattle  Receipts 

Receipts  of  cattle  at  leading  market 
points  have  been  far  from  large  during 
October.  Chicago,  in  spite  of  receipts  of 
Canadian  cattle,  shows  a  falling  off  of 
about  26;000  head  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  Kansas.  City,  which 
is  in  line  to  receive  Mexican  cattle,  shows 
a  falling  off  of  around  40,000  head  for  the 
month  as  compared  with  last  year.  At 
Omaha  the  decrease  for  the  month 
amounts  to  45,000  head.  Other  smallef 
markets  show  more  or  less  of  a  decrease, 
which  brings  home  once  more  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  actually  facing  an 
enormous  shortage  in  cattle.  This  short- 
age, so  apparent  in  the  receipts  of  the 
leading  markets,  becomes  more  significant 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  t,he  tariff  law  is  allowing  cattle  to 
be  brought  in  from  both  Mexico  and 
Canada,  and  still  more  so  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  well  known  fact  that 
packers  are  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
open  up  new  sources  of  supply.  These 
efforts  are  brought  to  light  in  the  daily 
market  reports  from  the  big  selling 
points;  thus  one  day  within  the  last 
month  one  of  the  big  packers  had  thirty 
sarloads  of  cattle  that  his  buyers  had 
secured  in  Florida.  It  was  noted  one  day 
last  week  at  Chicago  that  packers  had 
?,000  canning  cows  shipped  direct  from 
eastern  points,  showing  that  the  packers 
are  scouring  both  the  east  and  the  south 
for  cattle.  In  spite  of  their  efforts  the 
big  .shortage  in  receipts  continues  as 
noted  above,  and  on  these  figures  the 
bulls  are  basing  their  predictions  of  a 
good,  strong  market  throughout  the  com- 
ing winter  season. 

"While  considering  receipts  of  cattle,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  such  mar- 
kets as  keep  a  separate  record  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  calves  show  plainly  that  the 
country  is  either  conserving  its  calf  crop 
Dr  else  there  is  a  distinct  shortage  in 
shipping  stock.  Kansas  City  has  received 
this  year  12,000  less  calves  than  during 
the  same  months  last  year,  although  the 
drouth  compelled  farmers  this  year  to 
sacrifice  their  young  stock.  Chicago, 
which  has  handled  in  past  years  an  enor- 
mous number  of  veal  calves,  has  a  fall- 
ing off  of  over  125,000  head.  Figures  like 
these  would  indicate  that  farmers  and 
stockmen  are  wise  enough  to  conserve 
their  calf  stock,  when  there  is  money  in 
the  business,  without  any  restraining  leg- 
islation. 

Hosis  Still  Coining  Slowly 

Receipts  of  hogs  at  leading  *  market 
points  were  quite  moderate  last  week, 
while  there  was  a  good  shipping  demand 
at  some  points,  with  the  result  that 
prices,  while  fluctuating  somewhat,  were 
well  maintained  as  a  general  thing,  even 


showing  improvement  in  some  cases. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
market  has  touched  bottom  or  that  the 
bears  have  given  up  hope  of  securing  a 
lower  range  of  prices  for  the  early  part 
of  the  winter  packing  season.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the 
packers  are  only  waiting  an  opportunity 
that  more  liberal  receipts  would  afford, 
or  a  slackening  of  the  demand,  to  con- 
tinue the  hammering  process.  At  the 
beginning  packers  fixed  their  minds  on 
7c  for  hogs  for  November  1  on  the  basis 
of  Omaha.  Receipts  proving  lighter  than 
anticipated,  while  the  eastern  demand 
was  unexpectedly  good,  prevented  them 
from  securing  all  that  they  went  after, 
but  they  are  still  bearish,  and  it  would 
not  occasion  any  surprise  should  the  mar- 
ket during  the  early  part  of  November 
show  a  still  further  downward  move- 
ment. 

Mutton  Receipts  Moderate 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  good  sellers 
throughout  the  last  week,  and  for  that 
matter  during  the  whole  month  of  Octo- 
ber. Prices  on  killing  stock  have  been 
very  strong,  as  supplies  of  good  mutton 
sheep  and  lambs  have  been  very  mod- 
erate. Present  prospects  would  seem  to 
favor  a  belief  that  the  market  on  killing 
stuff  will  continue  strong  at  least  until 
cornfed  stuff  becomes  available.  There 
is  then  a  possibility  of  a  revision  of 
prices  should  the  country  exhibit  anxiety 
to  get  rid  of  stock  on  feed  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry.  It  frequently  happens  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cornfed  season  that  new 
feeders,  becoming  tired  or  discouraged, 
rush  their  stock  to  market  before  it  Is 
sufficiently  finished  to  make  good  killers. 
It  is  this  half-fat  stuff,  too  fat  for  feed- 
ers and  too  poor  for  killers,  that  is  most 
likely  to  break  a  market. 

Feeder  sheep  and  lambs  have  eased  off 
a  little  during  recent  weeks,  but  the  gen- 
eral feeling  appears  to  be  that  the  bot- 
tom has  been  reached.  Advices  from  the 
east  indicate  that  a  good  many  big  Mich- 
igan feeders  have  held  back,  expecting  a 
lower  market  at  the  close,  and  that  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  buying 
demand  will  continue  good  right  up  to 
the  end  of  the  range  season.  Should  that 
prove  to  be  the  case  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  the  market  showing  much  if 
any  decline  from  present  values. 


Breeders'  Notes 

Duroc-Jersey  Males 

C.  E.  Clauff,  the  well  known  breeder  of 
Durocs  of  Central  City,  Neb.,  has  a  num- 
ber of  very  choice  spring  boars  of  the 
very  top  breeding  which  he  is  offering  at 
the  reasonable  price  of  $25  to  $30  per 
head.  These  boars  have  been  grown 
along  lines  that  insure  their  future  use- 
fulness as  breeders.  They  have  bone, 
size  and  quality  combined,  and,  in  fact, 
their  general  makeup  should  recommend 
them  to  prospective  buyers.  Don't  for- 
get to  write  Mr.  Clauff  at  once  for  fur- 
ther particulars,   mentioning  this  paper. 


Lonergan  Offers  Polands 

D.  C.  Lonergan,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  big-type  Poland-Chinas  at  Florence, 
Neb.,  is  offering  some  choice  attractions 
in  the  line  of  real  herd  headers  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Lonergan's  reputation  as  a 
show  man  and  as  a  producer  of  high- 
class  hogs  should*  recommend  these 
boars  to  anyone  wanting  something  in 
this  line.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  of- 
fering the  three  tried  herd  boars,  Big 
Omaha,  Metal  Top  and  Guy's  Price  Last. 
Big  Omaha  is  by  Big  Victor  and  out  of 
the  dam  Olin's  Choice  by  Thompson's 
Choice.  Metal  Top  is  by  I  Am  Big  Too 
by  Dorr's  Expansion,  and  Guy's  Price 
Last  is  by  Guy's  Price  2d  by  old  Guy's 
Price.  Every  one  of  these  boars  is  good 
enough  to  go  to  head  any  first-class 
herd,  both  in  point  of  breeding  and  also 
as  breeders  themselves.  Besides  these 
herd  boars  Mr.  Lonergan  has  a  number 
of  very  choice  spring  boars  which  he  is 
pricing  well  worth  the  money.  Write 
him  for  further  particulars,  mentioning 
this  paper. 


Cadillac,  Mich.,  is  reported  to  be  the 
foremost  city  in  the  country  for  varied 
and  close  utilization  of  forest  products. 


Schwab's  Durocs  and  Red  Polls 

George  W.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb., 
the  "big.  growthy  type"  Dxi  roc- Jersey 
breeder  of  that  section  of  Nebraska,  is 
offering  for  sale  some  classy  fall  boars. 
They  are  by  Buddy  K.  4th  Wide  Awake 
and  W.  L.  A.'s  Perfection,  two  of  the 
popular  boars  of  the  breed  in  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  These  yearlings  are  big, 
smooth  fellows  ar.d  in  the  best  of  breed- 
ing condition.  They  are  just  right  to  go 
out  and  do  well  in  any  herd.  They  will 
be  priced  low  for  immediate  sale.  He 
also  has  some  choice  spring  boars,  some 
fall  gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  November, 
and  in  fact  has  Durocs  to  sell  all  the 
time.  He  has  been  in  the  business  for  a 
good  while  and  has  customers  in 
several  states  and  takes  pardonable  pride 
in  the  big  bunch  of  customers.  He  is 
also  offering  a  few  registered  Red 
Poll  bulls  of  serviceable  ages  and  some 
young  females  for  sale.  Mr.  Schwab's 
prices  are  always  consistent  with  first- 
class  stock  and  his  efforts  to  please  can't 
be  duplicated.  Better  write  him  fon 
prices  and  descriptions.  Kindly  mention 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Schaldecker's  Polands 

Mr.  J.  A.  Schaldecker,  breeder  of  big- 
boned,  big-type  Poland-Chinas  at  Graf- 
ton, Neb.,  writes  us  that  everything  is 
coming  along  in  good  shape  with  him 
and  that  sales  have  been  very  good  upi 
to  this  time.  He  is  all  sold  out  of  March 
and  April  boars,  but  has  a  number  of 
extra  good  fall  and  winter  boars  that  he 
is  offering  for  sale  at  this  time.  These 


Prize- Winning  Nebraska  Percheron 


pigs  are  sired  by  King  Macedon  Junior 
and  Big,  Sensation.  He  has  three  boars 
out  of  a  litter  of  eleven  sired  by  King 
Mastodon  Junior  and  out  of  a  grand- 
daughter of  Grand  Look.  These  three 
boars  are  especially  good  in  every  respect. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  ones. 
Write  Mr.  Schaldecker  for  further  par- 
ticulars, mentioning  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer. 


WUle's  Poland-Chinas 

Mr.  Fred  Wille  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  in- 
forms us  that  he  still  has  a  number  of 
Poland-China  spring  males  for  sale.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  kind  that  have 
the  bone  and  frame  so  much  desired, 
you  can  make  no  mistake  in  writing  Mr. 
Wille.  There  is  one  thing  about  it,  and 
that  is,  you  will  not  find  anything  you 
buy  from  him  overloaded  with  fat.  That 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  his  idea  of 
producing  a  good  breeding  animal.  He 
believes  in  simply  drawing  them  out  and 
developing  constitutional  vigor  that  will 
insure  their  prepotency  as  breeders.  One 
of  the  choicest  litters  he  has  to  select 
from  at  this  time  is  by  Wayside  Jumbo 
by  Wade's  Jumbo  and  out  of  the  dam 
Orange  Lady  by  Orange  Wonder.  There 
are  two  boars  in  this  litter  that  are  ex- 
tra stretchy,  with  good  backs*  heavy 
bone,  with  best  of  straight  feet,  short 
pasterns.  These  boars  will  weigh  about 
200  pounds  now  and  could  easily  be 
made  to  weigh  from  250  to  300  pounds. 
There  are  several  more  extra  choice  lit- 
ters by  Wayside  Jumbo  with  boars  in 
them  that  are  good  enough  to  go  into 
any  herd.  One  of  these  litters  is  out 
of  a  granddaughter  of  A  Wonder  and 
the  other  out  of  a  granddaughter  of 
First  Look.  If  you  want  a  first-class 
boar,  write  Mr.  Wille,  mentioning  this 
paper. 


"Good  to  the  last  drop9* 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calve* 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.'' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,°KA' 


Secured  or  Fee  Returned 

Free  Patent  Book,  Selling  Guide  end 
List  of  Buyers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Inventions.    Advice  Free.  Send  Sketch. 
SUES  &  CO.,  Attys.,  359  7th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT 


Alfalfa  Lawn  Durocs 

A  splendid  lot  of  fall  and  spring  males  for  sale, 

sired  bv  Melina's  Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect and  Colonel  Tippy.  They  are  strictly  right  and,' 
worth  the  money.    Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 


Prize-winning  Percheron  stallion  being  used  at  the  head  of  the  stud  of 
William  Kerr,  breeder  and  importer  of  Percheron  horses  at  Bennington,  Neb. 
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Blight  and  Breezy 

New  Theology 
This  Item  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Guinea  Pig,  pub- 
lished at  St.  Louis:  "Trust  in  the 
Lord,"  said  a  suffragette  to  a  sister 
in  prison.    "She  will  help  you." 

The  Right  Kind 

A  middle-aged  man  approached 
the  lecturer  and  began: 

"I  say,  mister,  you  told  a  story 
'bout  the  widow  raising  a  mortgage 
on  one  year's  crop?" 

"Yes,  my  friend;  that  was  a  true 
story.  It  happened  only  two  years 
ago." 

"Well,  sir,  could  you  tell  me  who 
that  widow  is?  She's  just  the  kind 
of  woman  I've  been  looking  for  all 
the  time." 

Remarkably  Rapid  Growth 

"P'taters  is  good  this  mornin', 
madam,"  said  the  old  truckman, 
making  his  usual  weekly  call. 

"Oh,  are  they?"  retorted  the  cus- 
tomer. "That  reminds  me.  How  is 
it  that  those  you  sold  me  last  week 
are  so  much  smaller  at  the  bottom  o' 
the  basket  than  at  the  top?" 

"Waal,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"p'taters  is  growin'  so  fast  now 
that  by  the  time  I  get  a  basketful 
dug  the  last  ones  is  about  twice  the 
size  o'  the  first." 

Experimental 

Quite  recently  an  old  friend  of  the 
Browns  went  to  see  them  at  their 
new  country  home.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  house  a  large  dog  ran 
•  out  to  the  gate  and  began  barking 
at  him  through  the  fence. 

As  he  hesitated  about  opening  the 
gate,  Brown's  wife  came  to  the  door 
and  exclaimed:  "How  do  you  do. 
Come  right  in.  Don't  mind  the  dog." 

"But  won't  he  bite?"  exclaimed 
the  friend,  not  anxious  to  meet  the 
canine  without  some  assurance  of 
his  personal  safety. 

"That's  just  what  I  want  to  find 
out,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown.  "I 
just  bought  him  this  morning." 

The  Darkey  and  the  Mule 

An  old  negro  went  into  a  drug 
store  in  Richmond  and,  going  up  to 
the  proprietor,  said:  "Say,  Boss, 
will  you  be  so  kind,  suh,  as  to  call 
up  de  colonel  on  de  telephone  for 
me?" 

"Yes,"  And  he  called  the  colonel. 
The  old  darkey  said:  "Colonel,  dat 
ar  mule  done  stall  right  in  de  main 
street  right  out  here  in  front  of  de 
store. 

"Yaaa,  suh;  I  done  tied  strings 
'round  his  ears,  but  he  didn't 
budge. 

"What's  dat?  What's  dat?  Yaas, 
suh,  I  build  a  fire  under  him,  but  it 
didn't  do  nuthin'  but  scorch  de  har- 
ness. 

"Yaaa,  suh;  yaas,  suh;  I  took  de 
things  out,  but  he  wouldn't  budge. 

"Yaas,  suh;  yaas,  suh.  What's 
dat? 

"No,  suh;  no,  suh,  colonel,  I  didn't 
twist  his  tail. 

"Yaas,  suh;  yaas,  suh;  another 
geniman  twls'  his  tail;  he  look  like 
a  northern  gemman. 

"What's  dat,  colonel?  Yaas,  suh; 
dey  tuk  him  to  de  hospital. 

"No,  suh;  no,  suh;  I  ain't  heard 
J  it." — Collier's  Weekly. 
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Big  Guns  to  Talk  Rural  Credits 


r   _^  1  OR  DON  JONES,  the  Denver  banker,  who  was  a  member 
I  fjf  I    dI  the  commission  appointed  b    President   v.  . 
KES?n     visit  Europe  and  stud;  th<   practical  workln 
^        *     credits,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Ne- 
braska Fanners'  Congress,  whicb  meets  at  On) aha  December  9, 
10,  11  and  12.    Mr.  Jones  is  to  speak  from  lb"  Viewpoint  ot  the 
banker  Thursday  afternoon,  December  II.     Tim  program  com- 
mittee haa  been  fortunate  in  also  getting  I'rof.  I. annum  of  Cur 
nell  University,  who  spent   four  years  In   Knropc  studying  ceo 
nomin  agriculture.    Prof.  Lauman  will  deliver  an  nddresH  Thur 
day  evening,  dlscusHlng  rural  credits  from  tin-  standpoint  of  the 
farmer.     Both  of  these  addresses  will   be    followed    by  dl  ■  u 
sioiiH,  in  which  any  member  of  the  congress  Is  Invited   to  take 
part,  and  any  questions  asked  will  be  answered.     This  Ih  only 
one  of  the  many  vital  subjects  which  will  be  taken  up  by  this 
live  organi/.at  Ion  and  thoroughly  discussed  In  a  manner  that  will 
give  those  present  something  to  think   about    the    rest    of  tl.e 
winter. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

His  Idea  of  It 

"George    Washington,"  read  the 
;  small  boy  from    his    history,  "was 
born  February  22,  1732,  A.  D." 

"What  does  'A.  D.'  stand  for?" 
inquired  the  teacher. 

The  small  boy  pondered.  "I  don't 
exactly  know,"  he  hesitated.  "After 
dark,  I  guess."  —  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Diplomacy 

"Mamma,"  said  Johnny,  "if  you 
will  let  me  go  just  this  one  time,  I 
won't  ask  for  anything  to  eat." 

"All  right,"  said  his  mother;  "get 
your  hat." 

Johnny,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a 
big  chair,  became  restless  as  savory 
odors  came  from  the  region  of  the 
kitchen.    At  last  he  blurted  out: 

"There's  lots  of  pie  and  cake  in 
this  house." 

The  admonishing  face  of  his 
mother  recalled  his  promise,  and  he 
added: 

"But  wrhat's  that  to  me?" 

Good  Reason 

"I  don't  have  the  kiddie  at  the 
theater  very  often,"  said  an  actor 
recently,  "but  during  the  holidays  I 
let  his  mother  bring  him  down  for 
a  matinee  and  arranged  to  have  a 
box  for  them.  The  youngster  re- 
mained remarkably  quiet  (for  him) 
through  the  entire  performance. 

"That  evening  at  dinner  I  jest- 
ingly remarked: 

"  'Son,  how  did  you  manage  to  be 
po  Rood  during  the  show?' 

"His  answer  surprised  me. 

"  'Do  you  think  I  w  anted  you  to 
scold  me,  daddy,  before  all  those 
people?" 

Too  True  to  Life 

Willie  finally  persuaded  his  aunt 
to  play  train  with  him.  The  chairs 
were  arranged  in  line,  and  he  is- 
sued orders: 

"Now,  you  he  the  engineer  and 
I'll  be  the  conductor.  Lend  me 
your  watch,  and  get  up  into  your 
cab."  Then  he  hurried  down  the 
platform,  timepiece  in  band.  "Pull 
out,  there,  you  red-headed,  pie- 
faced  jay!"  he  shouted. 

"Why,  Willie!"  his  aunt  ex- 
claimed in  amazement. 

"That's  right,  chew  the  rag!"  he 
retorted.  "Pull  out!  We're  five 
minutes  late  already!" 

They  have  had  to  forbid  his  play- 
ing down  by  the  tracks. — Kvcry- 
hody's. 

Disappointed 

President  Wilson  has  a  fund  of 
stories.  One  that  he  tells  Ih  of  a 
littln  boy  whom  he  encountered  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  the  president's  birth- 
place. Mr.  Wilson  was  speaking  to 
a  good-sized  crowd  from  the  slips 
of  the  Haldwin  Seminary  for  Girls, 
when  In-  discovered  a  Utile  7-year- 
old  lad  pushing  and  shoving  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  The  boy  final}] 
landed  in  front  of  Mr.  Wilson  and 
shouted  excitedly: 

"Whore  Ih  It?    Where  In  it?" 

Mr.  Wilson  stopped  his  speech, 
and,  with  a  broad  mile,  said,  gond- 
1  uturcdly : 

"Well,  mv  boy,  I  guess  I'm  It." 

"Oh.  pshaw!"  responded  the 
youngster,  with  a  look  of  disgust, 
"why,  1  thought  It  was  a  dog  fight." 


This  is  Bargain  Day. 
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How  to  Have  Health  in  Rural  Communities 

Explaining  Why  the  Country  is  Less  Healthful  Than  the  Modern  City 


HE  city  of  Panama,  formerly  the 
most  filthy  and  disease-ridden 
locality  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, has  today  a  lower  rate  of 
sickness  and  death  than  any  spot 
in  this  country,  Chicago  has 
such  a  low  mortality  per  centage 
that  a  rate  as  low  as  only  five  deaths  to  the 
hundred  thousand  of  inhabitants  is  the  hope 
and  slogan  of  its  ambitious  health  officers.  In 
this  heyday  of  hygiene,  the  great  centers  of 
population,  where  death  and  destruction  are  sup- 
posed to  lurto  in  dingy  alleys,  dark  streets  and 
dirty  avenues,  have  outstripped  the  rural  neigh- 
borhoods both  in  the  number  of  instances  of 
sickness  and  the  death  rate. 
City  More  Healthful  than  Country 
Perhaps  the  progress  of  metropol- 
itan places  is  explainable  upon  the 
better  pay,  better  equipment  and  su- 
perior numbers  of  its  health  officers, 
or  maybe  because  the  crowded  pop- 
ulations are  more  accessible  to  the 
newly  disseminated  knowledge.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  children's  diseases,  milk-born 
maladies,  typhoid  fever,  and  even 
tuberculosis,  have  gone  in  check  in 
country  districts,  whereas  they  have 
all  but  been  eliminated  entirely  in 
the  best  cities.  Indeed,  cholera  in- 
fantum and  typhoid  fever  are  re- 
garded now  as  essentially  rural  ail- 
ments, and  the  appearance  of  either 
in  a  crowded  community  impels  the 
sane  questions,  "Have  you  been  in 
the  country  recently?"  or,  "Have 
you  been  drinking  any  'fresh'  coun- 
try milk  lately?" 

The  reason  for  this  unpleasant 
state  of  affairs  does  not  lie  in  any 
superstition  or  opposition  of  the 
farmer  to  medical  measures  of  pre- 
vention, nor  does  it  rest  altogether 
upon  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  his 
part  as  to  the  facts  about  microbes 
and  bacteria.  The  basis  of  defective  rural  hy- 
giene is  more  fundamental  than  that.  It  may 
in  part  be  laid  at  the  door  of  topographical 
conditions  and  location  and  in  part  upon  a  re- 
ligious fatalism  that  "the  Lord  giveth  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away." 

Sewage  Source  of  Many  Danger* 
Most  vicion8  in  its  consequences  to  the  iso- 
lated farm  house,  or  a  little  cluster  of  homes 
in  a  village  that  lacks  even  an  excuse  for  a 
sewerage  system,  are  the  human  discharges  and 
their  disposal.  It  will  not  pay  to  bandy  words 
or  be  too  mock  modest  in  discussing  these 
loathsome  facts.  The  universal  custom  that  Is 
prevalent  in  every  rural  district  of  this  country 
— and  often  in  suburbs  and  villages  with  an- 
cient or   absent   plumbing — permits    the  Mi;;- 
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charges  and  waste  matters  that  come  from  the 
digestive  tube  to  dry  up  on  exposed  ground  and 
be  carried  to  all  quarters  by  the  four  winds, 
and  even  washed  into  wells  and  public  roads 
by  rain  storms. 

This  unpleasant  fact  is  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  the  diseases  and  sanitary  complications 
of  country  life;  to  it  may  be  attributed  the 
well  established  observation  that  city  dwellers 
are  at  this  moment  a  hundred-fold  more  secure 
from  typhoid  fever  and  many  other  maladies 
than  the  inhabitant  of  the  farm  and  village. 


Our  Frontispiece  and  Cover 
T 


HE  two  Percheron  mares  shown  on  opposite  page 
are  the  property  of  W.  H.  Kerr,  a  prominent  Ne- 
braska importer  and  breeder.     They  are  Hernia 
76720  and  Mote  Zembea  52132.  Hernia  was  cham- 
pion mare  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1912.    Zembea  has 
been  exhibited  at  the  leading  shows  in  America  and  has 
never  been  below  third  place.    Her  produce  has  never  been 
defeated  in  the  show  ring,  and  Mr.  Kerr  has  first-prize  win- 
ners out  of  her  in  his  barn  at   the   present   time.  Two 
fillies  and  one  stud  colt  out  of  these  mares  were  recently 
sold  at  a  long  price  to  go  to  Lovell,  Wyo.     The  mares 
weigh  4,000  pounds  in  flesh  and  are  certainly  the  correct 
type — the  kind  that  should  be  on  every  farm. 

The  horse  shown  on  our  cover  page  is  old  Joe  of  the 
Omaha  fire  department.  He  is  20  years  old  and  has  seen 
fifteen  years  of  service  on  the  fire  department.  Running 
at  full  speed,  weighted  by  a  heavy  truck  or  engine,  over 
the  slippery  pavements  in  winter  and  through  the  suffo- 
cating heat'  of  summer,  has  injured  him  neither  in  body  or 
spirit,  and  he  is  still  ready  to  respond  promptly  to  the  call 
of  the  gong  and  do  his  share  of  the  work. 


built  by  compulsion  of  a  properly  drawn  law. 

Another  vital  defect  of  country  sanitation 
is  the  proneness  of  mothers,  when  a  doctor  is 
difficult  to  get,  to  not  summon  him  at  all,  but 
try  to  cure  what  to  them  seems  a  harmless 
malady  with  their  own  home  remedies.  Need 
it  be  emphasized  here  that  a  child  with  measles, 
whooping  cough,  diphtheria  or  what  not,  who 
continues  at  school  under  a  mother's  medical 
care,  is  a  greater  menace  to  the  life  and  health 
of  the  school  children  who  come  from  miles 
and  miles  ardund  than  a  hundred  thunder 
storms. 

Finally,  let  the  rural  parent  realize  once  for 
all  that  dead  snakes,  sick  chickens,  damp  cel- 
lars and  terrible  snow  storms  are  not 
the  sources  of  diseases  rampant  on 
the  farm.  Rather  let  him  blame 
the  really  responsible  source,  towit: 
The  open,  wooden  privy,  the  stag- 
nant well,  the  uncovered,  uncooled 
milk  bucket,  and  the  sick  cattle. 
These  are  the  reasons  for  better 
health  in  the  city  than  is  possible  on 
the  unhygienic  farm.  Providence  is 
not  to  be  blamed,  for  the  Lord 
taketh  not  away  from  those  who 
help  themselves  with  the  best  mod- 
ern plumbing  and  hygienic  care. 


Face  of  the  Horse 


0 
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Result  of  One  Man's  OlnSM 
One  instance  traced  recently  by  a  western 
health  officer  shows  the  direful  consequences 
of  one  farmhand's  illness.  Tin;  discharges  from 
this  patient,  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  especially 
after  his  convalescence,  wore  swept  away  by 
the  wind  and  carried  more  than  a  mile  Into  tho 
fresh  milk  buckets  of  a  herd  of  cows.  Thin 
milk  was  served  In  a  nearby  village  within  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  cows  were  mllkel. 
Among  illnoty  persons  in  twenty-flvn  families 
who  drank  this  milk,  sixty-one  were  smitten 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  five  of  these  died. 

Such  a  calamity  cannot  visit  a  modern  city, 
with  its  hygienic  toilets  and  sanitary  plumbing, 
and  it  may  be  similarly  avoided  In  rural  com- 
munities, If  artesian  wells  and  flush  toilets  are, 


ROMAN   nose   in    a  horse, 
like    the  corresponding 
aquiline  shape  in  a  man, 
generally  indicates  strong 
individuality,    often  accompanied 
with  great  intelligence. 

A  straight  facial  line  is  quite  as 
often  found  with  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence,  but  a  dish-faced  horse 
is  rarely  anything  but  a  nonentity 
in  character,  a  fool.  We  have  seen 
a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
they  only  prove  it. 

A  fine  muzzle  denotes  a  high, 
nervous  organization,  while  a  coarse  and  large 
muzzle,  with  small  and  non-expansive  nostrils 
and  penduloiiH  lower  Hp.  means  stupidity. 

A  Bensltlve  and  trumpet-shaped  nostril 
means  courage  and  intelligence,  even  when,  as 
It  does  sometimes,  It  also  means  heaves. 

The  ear  Is  more  Intelligible  oven  than  the 
f\e,  and  !i  per  ion  ;n  <  u  Joined  to  the  horse  run 
tell  all  that  he  thinks  or  means.  When  a  horse 
lays  his  -^iirs  flat  hack  on  his  neck,  he  most  as- 
nuredly  Is  meditating  mlsehlof,  and  the  by- 
stander '  honld  1  eware  of  his  heels  or  teeth.  In 
play  tho  ears  will  be  laid  back,  but  not  ho  de 
rldedly  nor  so  long.  A  quirk  change  In  their 
position,  and  more  particularly  the  expression 
of  I  he  e\e  at  the  time,  will  distinguish  between 
playfulneci  and  vice.  W.  M.  PHIIXIP8. 
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Difficulties  in  Buying  Horses  in  Europe 

A  Prominent  Nebraska  Importer  Tells  Some  of  His  Experiences  with  French  and  Belgian  Breeders 


N  RETURNING  from  my  various 
trips  to  Europe,  a  great  many  of 
my  friends  always  greet  me,  say- 
ing, "Well,  no  doubt  you  had  a 
fine  time  while  abroad."  That 
is  what  the  average  man  thinks 
of  the  man  who  goes  to  Europe 
to  buy  pedigreed  stallions  and  mares.  But  I 
want  to  say  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
it  is  a  case  of  hard  work,  if  the  buyer  is  partic- 
ular in  his  selections. 

The  districts  of  France  and  Belgium  where 
they  raise  pure-bred  horses  are  not  very  large. 
Driving  out  through  the  country  to  buy  extra 
good  stock  is  just  like  driving  out  among  the 
farmers  of  this  country  in  search  of  good  young 
geldings  from  5  to  6  years  old,  weighing  1,800 
pounds  and  over,  the  real  sort  that  the  market 
wants,  which  everybody  knows  is  a  hard  thing 
to  do. 

This  is  not  exaggerating  the  comparison  in 
the  least.  The  reason  for  this  is,  first  of  all, 
that  the  French  and  Belgian  governments  are 
always  out  looking  for  first-class  breeding  stock, 
and,  if  they  find  what  they  want,  price  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  Furthermore,  the  en- 
tire world  looks  to  France  and  Belgium  for 
breeding  stock  in  horses.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  meet  buyers  looking  for  breeding  stock  from 
South  America,  Canada,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  'these,  with  the  American 
buyers  and  also  those  of  France  and  Belgium, 
who  are  continually  out  for  extra  good  colts, 
make  the  competition  throughout  the  small 
breeding  districts  a  very  serious  matter.  Stal- 
lions and  mares  are  today  higher  in  France  and 
Belgium  than  they  have  been  for  years,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  buy  good  horses. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  you  go  to  a  French 
or  Belgian  breeder,  he  will  show  you  a  lot  of 
little,  fat  horses,  lacking  in  size  and  conforma- 
tion, mostly  short-bred,  and  if  he  thinks  you 
don't  know  your  business  he  will  try  to  sell 
you  as  many  of  these  as  he  can.  He  always 
treats  you  very  courteously,  but  when  it  comes 
to  showing  you  the  good  horses  he  will  hesi- 
tate. Before  he  shows  these  he  will  tell  you 
that  if  you  expect  to  buy  a  really  good,  well- 
bred  horse  for  a  small  price  there  is  no  use  in 
looking  at  these. 

Of  course,  after  he  knows  youi,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  you  know  good  horses  and  want  to 
buy  them  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  he 
will  then  show  you  his  good  horses.  I  want 
to  say  right  here  that  if  the  average  man  should 
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go  and  see  these  good  horses  priced,  he  would 
be  surprised  to  see  what  a  highly-bred  stallion 
or  mare  costs. 

This  year  has  been  the  hardest  of  any  to 
buy  good  horses,  as  they  were  scarce  and  natur- 
ally higher  in  price.  It  took-  me  from  the  time 
I  landed  till  I  departed,  driving  early  and  late, 
to  make  my  purchases. 

Another  thing,  besides  the  difficulty  in  se- 
curing good,  sound  horses,  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  a  man's  time  looking  after  his  papers,  as  our 
government  is  very  strict,  and,  unless  require- 
ments are  all  complied  with,  your  horses  will 
be  rejected  and  not  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

First,  you  must  have  a  sworn  affidavit  from 
the  owner  to  the  effect  that  the  stallion  or  mare 
bought  has  been  in  the  community  for  six 
months  or  more  preceding  the  sale.    Then  you 


must  have  a  sworn  affidavit  from  the  mayor  of 
the  city  or  district  that  no  contagious  disease 
of  any  kind  has  been  in  the  community  during 
the  six  months  preceding  the  sale.  Then  the 
animal  has  to  be  inspected  by  the  government 
district  veterinarian  as  to  his  health,  and  must 
be  examined  by  another  government  veteri- 
narian at  the  point  of  shipment.  Then,  again, 
upon  arrival  in  New  York,  the  horses  are  ex- 
amined by  government  veterinarians  as  to 
health,  and  government  inspectors  look  over 
the  foreign  certificates  and  compare  every  stal- 
lion and  mare  with  their  pedigrees  before  un- 
loading. 

Three  years  ago  my  brother,  who  was  do- 
ing our  buying,  spent  seven  months  and  a  half 
out  of  the  twelve  in  the  breeding  districts  of 
France  and  Belgium,  and  our  importations  that 
year  numbered  only  132  head.  We  aim  to  get 
nothing  but  first-class  stock,  and  we  have  es- 
tablished a  reputation  abroad  that  enables  us 
to  see  the  good  horses,  but  even  under  these 
conditions  it  takes  time  to  purchase  the  kind  of 
stock  we  want. 


Co-operation  Through 
Farmers'  Clubs  . . . 

The  farmers'  club  is  the  natural  forerunner 
of  practical  co-operation.  Co-operation,  like 
charity,  should  begin  at  home. 

A  farmers'  club  is  an  informal  association 
of  a  group  of  people  in  a  community  for  the 
improvement  of  themselves,  and  their  homes  in 
particular,  and  the  community  in  general. 
*  *  * 

No  important  development  is  likely  to  come 
unless  a  group  of  people  get  together  and  work 
for  it.  Schools,  roads  and  churches  all  come 
as  a  result  of  a  community  spirit  which  deter- 
mines to  bring  about  improvement. 

A  farmers'  club  affords  opportunity  for 
community  discussion  and  community  action  on 
any  question  that  arises  regarding  anything  in 
which  the  community  as  a  whole  is  interested. 
Had  there  been  more  farmers'  clubs,  fewer  $4  00 
stallions  would  have  been  sold  for  $2,000,  and 
fewer  creameries  would  have  been  started  be- 
fore the  communities  were  able  to  support 
them — A.  D.  Wilson,  Director  of  Agricultural 
Extension,  University  of  Minnesota. 


Good  Young  Horses  from  5  to  6    Years  Old,  Weighing  1,800  Pounds   and  Over,  is  the  Kind    that    the  Market  Wants 
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Care    and  Feeding  of  Weanling  Colts 

They  Must  Have  Plenty  of  the  Right  Kind  of  Feed  to  Develop  Properly 

By  H.  J.  Gramlich 


ALL  witnesses  the  weaning  of  the 
spring  colts.  At  no  time  in  a 
horse's  career  is  good  feed  and 
care  more  essential  than  at  wean- 
ing time.  By  this  we  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  colt 
should  he  constantly  housed  and 
fed  the  best  of  feeds,  but  the  danger  with  the 
average  man  is  that  the  colt  will  not  receive 
enough  to  keep  him  growing  and  thrifty,  espe- 
cially in  a  year  when  feeds  are  as  high  priced 
as  at  present.  Accordingly,  a  few  words  re- 
garding feeding  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  common  practice  is  to  wean  at  5 
months.  This  puts  the  colt  entirely  on  his  own 
resources  before  cold,  stormy  weather  sets  in, 
and  gives  the  mare  a  chance  to  regain  >  lost 
flesh.  Many  mares  that  have  failed  to  conceive 
will  let  the  colt  nurse  indefinitely  and  instances 
a^re  not  rare  where  the  weaning  was  not  done 
prior  to  the  first  birthday.  Such  a  practice  re- 
sults in  no  particular  good,  and  indicates  a 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  Some 
mares,  if  in  foal,  will  wean  their  own  colts. 

Should  Eat  Some  Grain  Before  Weaned 
Practically  all  colts  acquire  the  habit  of 
grain  eating  before  weaning  time,  but  if  they 
do  not,  it  is  well  to  get  them  started  on  oats 
before  removing  the  mare  entirely.  Where 
several  mares  and  colts  have  run  together  in  a 
pasture,  it  is  well  to  stable  the  mares  and  per- 
mit the  colts  to  run  together  in  their  accus- 
tomed pasture,  seeing  to  it  that  they  get  their 
grain  feed  twice  a  day  as  well.  This  is  a  much 
better  practice  than  confining  the  little  fellows 
in  a  small,  dark  box  stall  for  several  weeks. 
The  mares  can  stand  the  enforced  idleness 
much  better  than  the  colts,  and,  furthermore, 
they  can  be  worked,  providing  they  are  kept 
out  of  sight  of  the  pasture  lot.  With  a  good, 
tight,  three-wire,  barbed  fence,  there  will  be 
little  trouble,  and  less  as  the  colts  grow  more 
used  to  it.  Every  colt  has  his  lesson  to  learn, 
and  generally  before  weaning  time  a  collision 
with  a  barbed-wire  fence  has  caused  him  to 
consider  the  thing  his  enemy  and  to  move  cau- 
tiously when  near  it.  A  few  hairs  removed  at 
this  age  is  much  better  than  having  a  first  ex- 
perience later  and  perhaps  injuring  a  limb  for 
life. 

If  the  colts  are  running  on  good  grass  dur- 
ing the  day,  they  will  not  need  much  besides 
their  grain  ration.  For  this,  two  quarts  of 
oats  morning  and  night  answer  well.  If  bran 
is  reasonable,  it  is  well  to  mix  it  in  equal  parts 
with  the  oats.  This  will  supply  somewhat  more 
of  the  bone  and  muscle-making  elements.  Spe- 


A  Good  Draft  Mare  Will  More  than  Pay  for  Her  Board  and  Baise  a  Colt  Each  Year 


cial  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  grain  to 
the  colts  regularly.  They  will  lose  some  of 
their  colt  bloom  at  the  best,  and  the  less  they 
lose  the  better  they  will  be  able  to  withstand 
the  winter.  Corn  is  too  fattening  a  food  for 
the  growing  colt,  and,  if  fed  at  all,  should  be 
fed  in  limited  quantities. 

Stalk  Fields  Afford  Needed  Exercise 

When  grass  is  no  longer  a  factor,  other 
sources  of  roughness  must  be  looked  to.  Gen- 
erally stalk  fields  are  ready  to  turn  stock  into 
at  about  weaning  time.  The  chief  benefit  the 
colt  derives  here  is  the  exercise,  and  he  needs 
lots  of  that,  so  nothing  should  be  said  against 
this  practice.  Besides  the  stalks  some  hay 
should  be  fed.  Few  colts  have  ever  been  in- 
jured by  too  much  alfalfa,  although  many  have 
suffered  for  want  of  it.  It  may  cause  the  mid- 
dle to  distend  and  give  a  "poddy"  appearance,, 
but  it  is  rich  in  muscle  and  bone  makers  and 
keeps  the  colt  growing.  Prairie  or  timothy 
hay  can  well  be  alternated  once  a  day  with  al- 
falfa, if  there  is  no  other  rough  feed  than  hay. 

A  stunting  in  growth  at  weaning  time,  or 
any  time  during  the  first  winter,  means  a  stunt- 
ing for  life;  no  matter  how  well  he  may  be 
cared  for  during  the  second  and  third  winters, 
normal  size  will  not  be  reached.  There  are 
many  (hunks  of  1,500  pounds  weight  on  our 
city  streets  which  trace  back  to  ton  stock  on 


both  sides.  Feeding  when  young  has  had  much 
to  do  with  this  state  of  affairs  in  numerous 
cases.  A  colt  is  like  a  boy — he  must  grow,  and 
growth  is  only  possible  by  ample  and  judicious 
feeding. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  colt  to  be  kept 
hog  fat.  It  is,  in  fact,  far  better  that  he  be 
not  kept  that  way.  A  good,  thrifty  condition, 
with  indications  of  health  and  vigor,  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Too  much  fat  soon  results  in 
overloaded  limbs,  with  puffy  hocks  and 
knuckled  ankles. 

Warm  Skimmed  Milk  for  Pure-Breds 

In  the  case  of  pure-breds,  many  breeders 
substitute  warm  skimmed  milk  from  the  dairy 
at  weaning  time.  It  may  be  poured  over  the 
oats  at  first,  or  the  youngster  can  be  cornered 
and  encouraged  to  drink  from  the  pail  by  the 
aid  of  the  fingers.  A  quart  twice  daily  is  suf- 
ficient until  the  system  becomes  used  to  the 
change,  then  the  amount  may  safely  be  in- 
creased to  a  gallon.  The  pail  must  be  scalded 
after  each  feeding  so  as  to  prevent  souring. 
This  skim  milk  will  tend  to  keep  the  colt  sleek, 
will  develop  bone  and  improve  his  general  con- 
dition. To  many  this  doubtless  looks  like  a 
piece  of  foolishness,  but  a  colt  is  worthy  of  as 
much  care  as  an  ordinary  milk-pail  calf,  and 
the  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  colt  will  more 
than  repay  the  trouble. 


WttithiK  for  His  Oul 


\inn>s(  Ready  •<>  \v«-«iic«i 
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It  is  estimated  that  California's 
output  of  hops  this  year  will  not  be 
far  from  117,000  bales. 


In  the  open  yellow  pine  forests  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  a  collapsi- 
ble plow  is  being  used  in  digging 
fire  lines  to  stop  surface  fires.  The 
plow  can  be  dismantled  and  folded 
into  a  compact  form  so  that  it  can 
be  packed  on  horseback,  weighing 
only  forty  pounds.  When  in  use 
one  man  with  a  horse  can  do  the 
work  of  twenty  or  more  men  work- 
ing with  shovels. 


Ohio  is  successfully  testing  out 
the  use  of  the  consolidated  rural 
school  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
the  district  school  and  to  provide 
greater  practical  efficiency  for  rural 
school  scholars.  Iowa  is  already 
working  along  this  line.  The  only 
remedy  in  sight  to  increase  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  rural  schools 
seems  to  be  the  consolidated  school 
for  the  upper  grades  usually  taught 
in  the  rural  schools. 


Dr.  Melvin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington'  reports 
that  Argentine  cattle  that  dress  82  0 
pounds  of  beef  are  sold  for  $74.80 
gold.  He  adds  that  this  grade  of 
Argentine  beef,  which  is  of  a  very 
high  quality,  sells  in  England  for 
from  8  to  9  cents  a  pound  whole- 
sale. This  means  that  it  sells  in 
England  for  less  than  it  costs  in  Ar- 
gentina. Perhaps  some  explanation 
of  these  figures  is  needed. 


A  Notable  Improvement 

The  agricultural  end  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  operates  through 
three  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
fields  of  activity.  The  purely  edu- 
cational function  is  carried  out 
through  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Agricultural  High  School. 
The  Experiment  Station  is  engaged 
entirely  in  agricultural  experimen- 
tation. These  experiments  are  car- 
ried on  at  Lincoln  and  at  the  vari- 
ous sub-stations  and  demonstration 
farms.  The  third  branch  of  the 
service  is  known  as  the  agricultural 
extension  department  of  the  univer- 
sity. Each  of  these  is  entirely  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  other  in 
function  and  purpose.  It  is  well 
that  each  should  be  advertised  by 
itself,  and  the  university  has  begun 
this  method  of-  advertising. 

Heretofore  all  work  of  these 
three  different  departments  was 
placed  before  the  public  over  the 
name  of  the  dean  of  the  agricultural 
school  and  director  of  the  experi- 
ment station.  The  public  had  no 
means  of  differentiating  the  work 
of  one  department  from  that  of  an- 
other. This  gave  the  impression 
that  all  work  done  at  the  state  farm 
is  done  under  his  immediate,  per- 
sonal supervision.  The  work  of  the 
institution  has  been  crippled  by  this 
unwise  policy.  More  than  this,  for 
this  reason  the  public  has  not  re- 
ceived a  definite,  notion  of  the 
varied  fields  of  activity  at  the  state 
farm.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
swallowed  up  and  blanketed  by  the 
personality  of  the  director. 

A  wise  foreman  knows  that  he 
can  increase  his  own  efficiency  and 
his  own  reputation  in  no  better  way 
than  by  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
the  personal  reputation  of  the  sub- 
foremen  working  under  him.  What- 
ever they  do,  accrues  to  his  benefit. 
The  head  of  affairs  at  the  state 
farm  in  Lincoln  could  assist  the  va- 
rious enterprises  there  in  no  better 
way  than  by  concealing  his  own  per- 
sonality and  permitting  the  person- 
ality of  those  under  him  who  are 
actually  doing  things  to  be  recog- 
nized throughout  the  state  as  fac- 
tors in  the  state's  development. 


National  Vandalism 

The  Hetch  Hetchy  valley,  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  the  name  given  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
pleasure  resorts  of  the  nation.  The 
contrast  of  the  rugged  cliffs,  clothed 
with  the  wonderful  trees  of  the 
Yosemite,  with  the  smooth  floor  of 
the  valley,  gives  it  a  delightful 
charm  of  lovely  wildness  that  makes 
it  one  of  the  great  national  assets. 

There  has  been  a  bill  introduced 
in  congress  to  place  a  dam  across 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  so  that  the 
valley  may  become  a  lake,  and  that 
from  this  lake  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco may  be  supplied  with  water  in 
proper  quantity  and  of  the  right 
quality  for  domestic  'uses.  This  is 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Its  real  purpose  is  supposed  to  be 
the  generation  of  hydro-electric 
power  for  commercial  purposes.  It 
is  openly  asserted  that  if  the  provi- 
sion granting  the  permit  to  use  the 


water  for  such  power  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill,  the  bill 
would  either  be  withdrawn  or  cease 
to  be  actively  promoted. 

The  question  is,  shall  the  commer- 
cialism of  San  Francisco  be  per- 
mitted to  desecrate  and  destroy  one 
of  the  sublimest  and  most  beautiful 
resources  in  the  nation? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  need  in 
San  Francisco;  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  money.  San  Francisco  ad- 
mits that  it  can  get  plenty  of  water 
of  right  quality  elsewhere  by  paying 
for  it.  Its  commercialism  is  willing 
to  be  converted  into  vandalism  sim- 
ply for  money. 

Our  national  parks  must  be  pre- 
served. There  must  remain  this  cue 
asset  of  the  nation  from  which  the 
taint  of  commercialism  must  be  for- 
ever prohibited. 


Medical  Inspection  of  Schools 

The  writer  recently  visited  a  rural 
school.  He  found  that  not  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  attend- 
ance were  in  need  of  medical  atten- 
tion. Some  were  suffering  from 
adenoids  and  infectional  disturb- 
ances of  the  mucus  membrane  and 
air  passages,  and  others  had  diffi- 
culty with  their  eyes. 

These  physical  disabilities  are  a 
serious  handicap  to  every  child. 
Many  a  child  is  supposed  to  be  lack- 
ing mental  alertness  or  mental  ca- 
pacity when  all  that  ails  it  is  that 
it  is  suffering  from  adenoids,  which 
might  be  removed  and  the  child 
given  a  proper  chance.  It  is  so  with 
all  child  afflictions  that  do  not 
amount  to  real  sickness  which  would 
confine  them  to  their  home. 

This  condition  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  if  parents  and 
school  officers  understood  the  physi- 
cal needs  of  the  children  in  the  rural 
schools.  It  is  believed  that  such 
parents  and  school  officers  should 
be  informed,  fully  informed,  as  to 
the  actual  physical  condition  which 
constitutes  a  physical  and  a  mental 
handicap  in  the  children. 

Medical  inspection  of  every  rural 
school  is  necessary  to  the  fullest  ef- 
ficiency of  the  school  and  of  the  pu- 
pils. This  does  not  mean  medical 
treatment  by  the  inspector,  or  of  ne- 
cessity fof  anyone  else.  It  means 
simply  that  the  parents  and  school 
officers  be  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  children,  and  then  the 
responsibility  will  lie  with  them  to 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary. 
No  parent  would  hesitate  to  remove 
a  bar  to  his  child's  development. 

The  inspector  should  fill  out 
blanks,  one  of  which  should  go  to 
the  parent,  another  to  the  school  di- 
rector, and  he  might  keep  a  third 
for  himself,  in  which  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child  is  accurately 
and  authoritatively  set  forth,  and 
then  his  work  would  be  done.  Fur- 
ther responsibility  would  lie  with 
the  parents  and  with  the  governing 
school  board.  Progressive  school 
boards  might  undertake  this  work 
through  a  competent  inspector,  and 
defray  the  expense  from  the  school 
funds.  Such  inspection,  followed  by 
proper  action  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  school  officers,  would  make  the 
teacher's  work  much  more  effective. 


The  Horse  on  the  Farm 

In  recent  years  there  have  been 
all  sorts  of  prophecies  and  predic- 
tions as  to  the  future  of  the  horse 
on  the  farm.  These  pronounced 
and  emphatic  forecasts  seemed  to 
bristle  with  wisdom  and  a  kind  of 
supernatural  knowledge  of  coming 
events.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  time  had  about  ar- 
rived when  old  Dobbin  would  be 
asked  to  resign,  when  his  services 
would  be  no  longer  needed,  and 
thenceforth  he  would  be  laid  in  the 
shade,  a  sort  of  pensioner,  a  relic  of 
bygone  days,  if,  indeed,  he  would  at 
all  be  tolerated. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  the  horse  fancier  that, 
after  a  few  years  of  amazing  ac- 
tivity with  the  horseless  carriage, 
there  is  still  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  labor  and  business  to 
lengthen  out  the  lease  of  life  and 
usefulness  of  the  horse.  While  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  heavy  haul- 
ing, joy-riding  and  other  horse-kill- 
ing features  have  been  transferred 
to  the  auto,  there  still  seems  to  be 
more  labor  for  the  horse  than  he  is 
able  to  perform. 

The  horse,,  instead  of  being  re- 
tired, is  in  greater  demand  now 
than  ever  before.  The  farm  demand 
for  horses  has  become  so  urgent 
that  the  present  prices  for  good, 
serviceable  horses  for  team  work  is 
higher,  instead  of  lower,  than  when 
the  automobile  was  first  introduced. 
Good  farm  teams  command  prices 
ranging  from  $175  to  $250  per 
head.  A  common  chunk  or  medium 
chunk  is  no  longer  recognized  as  a 
suitable  horse  for  farm  team  work, 
though  many  of  them  are  used,  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  on  the  farm 
or  are  offered  at  very  low  prices 
and  are  taken  to  fill  in  in  making 
up  extra  teams  for  emergency  use. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
a  good  team  of  active,  medium- 
weight,  draft  mares  can  be  made 
more  serviceable  on  the  farm  than 
now.  The  tendency  of  the  farming 
districts  is  toward  heavier  teams. 
This  means  a  farm  demand,  at  good, 
strong  prices,  for  all  the  good,  ac- 
tive, sound  young  horses  that  are 
produced  in  any  farming  commu- 
nity. Why  not  keep  a  team  of  draft 
mares  and  raise  a  pair  of  colts  each 
year  that  will  bring  into  the  farm 
proceeds,  at  3  years  old,  $400  to 
$500. 

This  feature  of  farm  operation 
has  become  a  fixed  principle  of  pro- 
duction on  many  farms.  The  ex- 
pense will  not  be  any  serious  outlay. 
You  will  not  regard  it  any  embar- 
rassment or  special  trouble  in  the 
performance  of  your  other  lines  of 
fa^ni  work  after  you  get  interested 
in  the  colts.  There  is  nothing  asso- 
ciated with  farm  work  and  farm 
management  that  appeals  more 
strongly  to  reason  and  common 
sense  than  the  making  of  money; 
and  the  brood  mare  and  her  off- 
spring are  a  combination  that  yields 
well  in  this  respect,  and  she  pays 
the  board  bill  while  the  colt  is  de- 
veloping into  a  horse  of  salable  age. 

Two  million  trees  will  be  planted 
on  the  national  forests  in  Utah,  Ne- 
vada and  southern  Idaho  in  1914. 
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Save  the  Hogs 

Don't  run  the  risk,  of  having  hog 
cholera  on  your  farm  and  thereby 
lose  your  hogs.  If  you  get  it  among 
your  bogs,  it  is  too  late.  Guard 
against  it.  The  keynote  in  guard- 
ing against  hog  cholera  is  to  keep 
your  hog  lots  and  pens  clean  and 
sanitary.  Clean  out  your  pens  thor- 
oughly; burn  the  litter;  then  get  a 
disinfectant  and  spray  or  sprinkle 
the  pens,  floors,  posts,  and  in  fact 
every  surface  with  which  the  hogs 
iome  in  contact.  This  disinfectant 
vill  kill  the  most  resistant  disease 
■terms  and  guard  your  hogs  against 
bog  cholera.  Do  not  put  newly  pur- 
chased hogs  with  your  herd  imme- 
diately. Keep  them  separate  until 
you  see  whether  they  have  any  dis- 
ease or  not.  Do  not  let  your  hogs 
drink  down  stream  from  premises 
where  there  is  hog  cholera.  Do  not 
let  persons  into  your  hog  lot  or  pens 
until  they  have  wiped  their  feet  on 
a  piece  of  burlap  or  carpet  soaked 
in  a  disinfectant.  After  you  have 
done  all  this,  then  disinfect,  and 
keep  on  disinfecting. 

Every  farmer  and  hog  raiser  is 
interested  in  hog  cholera  at  the 
present  time.  No  one  knows  where 
it  is  going  to  break  out  next,  and 
those  who  are  wise  are  taking  every 
precaution  to  guard  against  it. 

It  is  better  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from 
it  and  to  keep  them  in  such  condi- 
tion that  they  will  resist  the  dis- 
ease than  to  wait  until  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  your  herd  and  takes 
off  some  of  your  hogs.  One  of  the 
pest  ways  to  help  your  hogs  resist 
this  disease  is  to  use  a  reliable  dis- 
[infectant  to  kill  the  disease  germs 
in  the  pens  and  yards  and  keep  your 
hogs  free  from  lice  and  parasites 
and  their  skins  in  good,  healthy  con- 
dition. 

Hogs  kept  clean  and  healthy  and 
protected  by  a  reliable  disinfectant 
will  naturally  resist  hog  cholera; 
but  dirty  hogs,  covered  with  disease 
germs  and  parasites,  will  be  the  first 
to  fall  victims.  Disease  germs  find 
the  very  best  conditions  for  multi- 
plying if  the  hog's  skin  is  in  poor 
condition  from  the  attacks  of  para- 
sites. 

Never  let  strange  dogs  roam  on 
your  premises,  or  people  who  have 
been  around  hogs  with  cholera  go 
near  your  hog  pens.  The  latter  may 
bring  hog  cholera  germs  on  their 
boots  or  clothes.  Don't  let  your 
hogs  rum  on  public  highways  over 
which  other  hogs  may  have  been 
transported. 

Don't  let  your  hogs  drink  down 
stream  from  farms  where  there  is 
bog  cholera.  These  are  the  pre- 
cautions to  take  against  hog  cholera. 

Humidity  in  Schools 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  governing 
boards  of  rural  schools  to  take  seri- 
ously in  mind  the  matter  of  purchas- 
ing a  reliable  hygrometer  for  each 
rural  school.  It  is  indispensable  to 
the  health  of  the  children  that  the 
moisture  in  the  air  in  the  school 
room  be  kept  near  the  proper  point. 
If  It  is  too  dry,  the  mucus  mem- 
brane of  the  air  passages  becomes 
dried  and  hard  and  susceptible  to  in- 
Jury.  Exposing  the  membrane  to 
extremes  of  humidity,  such  as  exist 
in  a  very  dry  air  in  a  school  room, 
as  compared   with  the  moisture  in 


the  air  of  the  outside,  threatens 
their  health.  This  is  the  season  of 
artificial  heating,  and  because  arti- 
ficially heated  rooms  are  generally 
filled  with  a  dry  atmosphere — too 
dry  for  the  health  of  the  little  ones 
— this  season  becomes  the  season  of 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  colds  and 
kindred  ills. 

Let  the  proper  authorities  install 
a  hygrometer  in  every  rural  school, 
show  the  teacher  how  to  make  use 
of  it,  and  they  will  have  taken  a 
long  step  toward  insuring  the  pupils 
against  the  ills  just  referred  to. 
Such  an  instrument  will  cost  but 
little  compared  with  the  good  it  will 
do.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  procure 
one  if  it  is  desired. 


Wheat  as  a  Feed  for  Stock 

There  need  be  no  special  fear  of 
wheat  ever  becoming  a  feed  for  live 
stock  in  the  sense  of  a  regular  fat- 
tening or  even  growing  ration  in 
the  production  of  farm  animals.  It 
has  been  and  may  be  used  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  times  of  great  .scar- 
city of  the  common  animal  feeds — 
corn,  oats  and  barley.  But  to  take 
the  place  of  these  grains  as  an  ani- 
mal feed,  or  become  a  substitute, 
other  than  in  seasons  of  great  scar-  i 
city,  as  at  present  represented  in 
some  localities,  there  need  be  no 
fear,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  discussion  of  this  condition. 

Wheat  is,  and  always  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  man's  main 
and  principal  article  of  food.  Corn 
is,  and  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
the  animal's  principal  article  of  food. 
Oats,  barley  and  rye,  with  some 
other  forms  of  grains,  are  merely 
supplemental  to  these  two  principal 
kinds  or  varieties.  The  horse,  cow, 
sheep  and  hog  do  not  enjoy  a  much 
more  extended  variety  of  grain 
feeds  than  man.  Yet  their  restric- 
tion to*  a  grain  diet  is  much  more 
pronounced,  and  they  are  practically 
forced  to  become  specialists  in  the 
matter  of  consumption. 

There  will  be  very  little  wheat  of 
a  good  milling  quality  used  as  ani- 
mal feed  during  this  season  of  corn 
scarcity.  There  will  be  proportion- 
ately less  grain  fed  to  the  farm  ani- 
mals during  the  next  twelve  months 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  feed 
usually  used  in  this  way.  A  very 
large  area  of  corn-producing  country 
is  very  seriously  short  in  corn  crop, 
and  these  districts  will  not  this  win- 
ter engage  in  the  feeding  of  live 
stock  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
the  local  supply  of  corn  and  the 
high  price  that  must  be  paid  to  ship 
it  in,  with  the  chances  of  a  small 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  transaction. 
The  wheat  of  the  country  will  go 
into  the  elevators,  not  into  the  feed 
lot. 


Now  is  the  time  when  every 
farmer  should  do  as  much  fall  plow- 
ing as  possible,  in  anticipation  of 
the  demands  of  next  season.  If 
there  should  be,  another  drouth 
next  season,,  the  farmers  who  have 
'loii'-  deep  f;ill  pin  ,'.  In;'  will  be  that 
mii'h  ahead  of  their  neighbors  in 
the  supply  of  moisture  available  for 
crops. 


Cuba,    British    India.    Java  and 
Hawaii  produce  In  the  order  named 
more  cane  sugar  than  any  other  na 
tions  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Beet 
sugar   Is   more   cosmopolitan    In  Its 

production, 


A  Girl  who  asks— 
"May  I  trim  your  Hat?" 
And  free  of  charge 

She  trims  thousands  of  hats  every 
year.  She  does  nothing  else,  in 
fact.  So  far  she  has  trimmed  and 
made  over  some  five  thousand  old 
hats,  and  made  them  look  like  new. 
She  learned  how  to  do  it  in  New  York, 
Paris  and  Philadelphia.  And  she 
does  it  by  mail  and  without  charge. 

She  is  the  Millinery  Editor  of  The 
Ladies*  Home  Journal,  and  thou- 
sands of  girls  and  women  have 
learned  to  rely  upon  her  to  make 
a  hat  last  more  than  one  season, 
and  to  tell  them  what  to  do  with  a 
hat  that  is  too  good  to  throw  away. 
In  addition  she  answers  questions 
relative  to  the  dressing  of  the  hair. 

She  does  it  in  part  each  month  in 
The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  but  her 
greatest  work  is  done  by  mail,  in 
personal  letters,  full,  comprehen- 
sive, and  directly  helpful  to  the 
individual  need.  Her  work  is 
part  of  the  personal  service  that 
the  magazine  gives  to  its  readers, 
and  that  has  made  it  a  living, 
human  institution  that  goes  beyond 
print  and  paper  and  reaches  out  a 
helpful  hand  of  actual  sen  ice.  A 
booklet,  entitled  "The  Story  of 
600,000  Invisible  Hands,"  tells  some- 
thing about  this  service.  A  postal- 
card  request  will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
INDLPl  NIX.NCK  SQUARK 
PHILADELPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRACTOR 


Expert  judges,  famous  contractors,  important  agricultural  colleges, 
keen-headed  business  men,  practical  farmers,  all  purchase  HOLT 
CATERPILLAR  Gas  tractors  after  thorough  investigation  of  all 
types. 

At  the  International  Auto  Show  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  the  Holt 
Caterpillar  was  awarded  all  first  prize  gold  medals  in  a  contest  in 
which  five  German  and  three  American  tractors  participated,  result- 
ing in  the  immediate  purchase  by  the  Russian  Government  of  two 
Holt  Caterpillars  for  military  purposes. 

At  Tunis,  Algeria,  Africa,  the  Holt  Caterpillar  was  entered  in  the  tractor  contest 
and  awarded  first  prize. 

At  Compeigne,  France,  the  Holt  Caterpillar  was  awarded  a  medal  of  highest  honor 
by  a  jury,  for  being  the  best  machine  exhibited. 

After  a  contest  on  their  farms,  in  which  five  tractors  participated,  Cornell  Univers- 
ity, whose  agricultural  department  is  the  largest  and  best  accredited  in  the  world, 
selected  and  purchased  for  its  own  use  the  Holt  Caterpillar. 

When  the  Solano  Irrigated  Farms  Company  at  Suisun,  California,  wanted  traction 
power  for  the  development  of  their  100,000  acres  they  purchased  twenty-two  Holt 
Caterpillars. 

Vincent  Astor,  B.  F.  Yoakum,  President  of  the  Frisco  Railway  Lines,  E.  J.  Dupont, 
President  of  the  Dupont  De  Nemours  Powder  Company,  the  John  F.  Cogan  Com- 
pany, sub-contractors  on  the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  are  a  few  names  of  national  and  inter- 
national reputation  who  use  Holt  Caterpillars.  ! 

The  Holt  Caterpillar  Track  is  responsible  for  this  great  success.  Traction  depends 
on  traction  surface.  In  other  words  the  pulling  power  of  your  engine  depends  on 
the  grip  its  wheels  secure  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Wet,  soft,  loose,  sandy  or 
ashy  soil  allows  poor  gripping  surface,  resulting  in  a  mired  engine,  in  a  complete  tie- 
up  of  all  work,  causing  a  loss  of  time  and  much  money. 

The  Holt  Caterpillar  track  gives  traction  on  any  ground  in  any  weather.  Its  traction 
surface  is  2600  square  inches  of  actual  ground  contact.  It  cannot  pack  the  soil  because 
of  the  distribution  of  weight  over  such  an  enormous  ground  surface.  Its  operation 
may  be  compared  to  the  action  of  a  man  who  places  a  board  across  a  mud-hole  and 
walks  on  the  board.  The  board  holds  him  up,  he  cannot  sink,  neither  does  the  board 
make  much  of  an  impression  on  the  mud  beneath. 

ARTHUR  BRISBANE,  the  greatest  editorial  writer  in  the  world 
publicly  challenged  the  whole  tractor  industry  to  demonstrate  to 
him  that  they  had  a  tractor  suitable  for  all  farm  work.  But  one 
company  responded — ourselves.  Mr.  Brisbane  purchased  a  Holt 
Caterpillar  and  wrote  a  stirring  leading  editorial  concerning  it  in  the 
New  York  Journal.    Let  us  send  it  together  with  our  literature. 

Built  in  two  sizes,  the  sixty  equal  to  36  animals  and  the  thirty 
equal  to  16  animals. 

OPEN  TERRITORY  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS. 

Address  all  communications  to  Dept.  T.  P. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 

Peoria,  111.  and  Stockton,  Cal. 


h 


— Your  name  and  address 

on  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to 
cstoday.  See  how  you  can  save  money 1 
and  disappointment  by  buying  fencing-1 
m    o  by  the  mill  that  makesthe  wire  too.  See] 

why  SQUnRE  PERL  FENCE 

I  always  6tands  tight  and  trim,  rust  resisting.  I 
1  non-sagging, requires  fewerfence  posts,  easier! 
put  up  and  lasts  longer.     See  the 
SQUARE  DEAL  double-grip  lock 
— the  wavy  strand  wires  and  one- 
piece  6tay  wires.   A  postal  brings 
you  our  FREE  catalog  and  1  atest 

price  list,  also  a  60c  copy  of  ROPP'S 
NEW  LIGHTNING  CALCULATOR- the 

i  greatest  labor,  time  and  money-sav- 
-  r  published.  All  free.WRITE 

I  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1831  Industrial  St. 
PEORIA.  ILL. 


or  can  be  grown,  wherever  kaffir  corn  grows  or  can 
be  grown,  wherever  pea-vine  hay  grows  or  can  be 
grown,  there  is  a  place  for  a  Stover  Alfalfa  &  Kaffir 
Corn  Grinder. 

This  machine  can  be  used  in  nearly  every  section 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  cut  and  grind  the 
fodder  mentioned  above 
and  with  thiscan  beground 
dry  ear  corn  or  shelled 
trains  independently  or 
mixed  with  the  bay  so  that 
every  feeder  can  produce 
bis  ■   ■  1 1  balanced  ration. 

We  build  a  full  line  of 
Feedm  i  lis  and  Samson 
Windmills. 

Send  for  catalog. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

3'2  Vine  Street 
FREEPORT    •  •  ILL 


Homesteading   in  Sand  Hills 

Things  for  New  Kinkaiders  to  Think  About 


~  -  EBRASKA  has  received  a 
J^l  great  deal  of  advertising 
during  the  last  few 
months,  especially  the  last 
month,  in  its  association  with  the 
government  land  distribution  by  lot- 
tery of  390,000  acres  in  the  sand 
hills  district  of  the  state.  These 
lands  were  reserves,  one  a  military 
reserve  of  about  42,480  acres  and 
the  other  a  forest  reserve  of  about 
346,000  acres,  held  out  in  1904 
when  the  government  lands  of  Ne- 
braska became  subject  to  entry  un- 
der the  Kinkaid  homestead  act, 
which  provided  that  the  homestead 
consist  of  640  acres  instead  of  160 
acres  as  formerly  existed. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  gov- 
ernment lands  subject  to  entry  un- 
der the  64  0-acre  provision  were 
filed  upon  with  varying  results  as  to 
successful  homemaking.  Where  the 
lands  comprised  sufficient  valley  or 
smooth,  hard-soiled  ground  to  pro- 
duce hay,  or  suited  to  cultivate  for- 
age crops  for  use  as  feed  for  cattle, 
the  homesteader  had  the  basis  of 
success  in  his  homestead  enterprise. 
But  where  there  were  not  such 
lands,  and  practically  all  of  the 
homestead  was  sand  hills  or  grazing 
land,  there  was  then  not  a  chance  to 
succeed,  and  quite  generally  these 
claims  were  let  revert  back  to  the 
government,  or,  where  proven  up, 
were  sold  to  some  adjoining  ranch- 
man and  added  to  his  fenced  pas- 
ture. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  people  who  pretend 
to  know  and  understand  these  lands, 
which  are  as  a  class  the  refuse  of 
the  old  160-acre  homesteader  who 
had  a  homesteader's  privilege  prior 
to  1904.  The  majority  of  opinion 
expressed  favorable  to  these  lands 
as  a  farm  or  agricultural  proposi- 
tion is  a  rehearsed  opinion  taken  up 
from  hearsay,  rather  than  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  a  five  years'  res- 
idence on  these  lands,  or,  as  at 
present,  a  three  years'  residence. 

All  persons  are  not  equally  fitted 
for  the  task  of  attempting  a  home- 
stead residence  on  these  lands.  The 
great  majority  have  not  figured  up 
what  it  will  cost  to  establish  a  resi- 
dence and  maintain  it  for  three 
years  on  one  of  these  homesteads. 
A  large  number  of  the  persons  draw- 
ing numbers  entitling  them  to  entry 
of  a  homestead  have* not  money  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements and  provide  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  comfortable  living  for  the 
first  year. 

The  sand  hills  country  of  western 
Nebraska  is  a  very  valuable  section 
of  the  state  when  used  for  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle,  an  industry  for  which 
it  is  most  admirably  suited.  But 
this  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
age homesteader.  The  ambition  of 
the  great  majority  of  homesteaders 
filing  for  this  land  is  not  to  make  it 
a  home,  but  to  acquire  title  to  the 
land,  to  own  it  and  experience  the 
pleasing  and  gratifying  sensation  of 
being    a    real    land    owner.  The 


adaptability  of  the  sand  hills  home 
steader  to  the  sand  hills  home  is  thi 
principle  of  adjustment  that  mus 
eventually  work  out  the  solution  o! 
this  district  to  the  best  interests  ol 
the  people  and  the  state.  That  this 
section  of  Nebraska  is  best  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  those  familiar  with  the  cli- 
mate, soil,  grasses  and  general  ad- 
vantages as  a  grazing  country. 

There  is  a  distinctly  different 
condition,  however,  between  eastern 
Nebraska  and  western  Nebraska. 
One  is  as  distinctly  defined  an  agri- 
cultural country  of  superior  quality 
and  advantages  as  the  other  is  a 
distinctly  live  stock  growing  and 
grazing  district  of  superior  quality 
and'  advantages.  The  very  large 
area  of  western  and  northwestern 
Nebraska  that  is  designated  under 
the  one  general  title —  "sand  hills 
country" — is  without  question  the 
best  qualified  cattle  and  horse- 
growing  district  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  abundantly  supplied  everywhere 
with  both  surface  and  sheet  water. 
It  is  abundantly  provided  with  na- 
tive hay  grass  to  winter  all  the 
stock  its  pastures  will  carry  through 
the  grazing  season.  It  is  the  finest 
grazing  country  on  the  continent, 
being  supplied  with  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  nutritious  grasses  and  herb- 
age suited  to  the  growing  and  de- 
velopment of  cattle  and  horses. 
There  are  154  varieties  of  wild 
grasses  listed  and  defined  as  nutri- 
tious herbage  for  the  cow  and  horse. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  cattle 
and  horses  do  well  in  the  sand  hills 
country  of  Nebraska  when  they  are 
so  bountifully,  so  liberally  provided 
with  all  the  essentials  of  climate, 
feed  and  water  to  encourage  health, 
and  growth? 

It  has  been  predicted  by  many  ob- 
serving persons,  private  citizens  and 
government  officials,  who  were,  and 
are,  unbiased  in  their  opinions,  that 
this  division  of  the  state  as  it  re-  3 
lates  to  the  sand  hills  grazing  lands 
will  eventually  revert  to  cattle  and! 
horse  growing;  that  stockmen  who 
have  acquired  capital  sufficient  to  1 
own  and  operate  this  land  for  what 
it  is  by  nature  suited  and  adapted 
to  will  gradually  buy  out  the  home- 
steader, and  that  this  sand  hills  i 
grazing  district  will  within  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  be  owned  and 
operated  as  a  live  stock  breeding 
and  growing  district  to  its  full  capa- 
city. The  homesteader  is  a  valua- 
ble and  necessary  adjunct  in  the 
carrying  out  and  fulfillment  of  this 
plan,  which  seems  only  the  reason- 
able solution  of  its  permanent  oc- 
cupancy. 

The  homesteader  who  is  now  go- 
ing onto  these  government  lands 
and  who  can  see  the  live  stock  pos- 
sibilities of  the  country,  and  who 
directs  all  his  efforts  to  acquiring  a 
herd  and  more  land,  will  become  a 
part  in  the  foundation  of  this  great 
structure — the  rebuilding  of  the  live 
stock  industry  of  western  Nebraska. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 
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The  Curing  and  Caring  for  Furs 

Improper  Handling  Lowers  the  Market  Grade 


iURING  and  caring  for  furs  is 
even  more  important  than 
the  capturing  of  the  ani- 
'  mals,  since  a  good  fur,  im- 
properly handled,  is  worth  less  than 
one  of  lower  grade  that  has  been 
handled  and  cured  correctly. 

*  « 

Never  stretch  a  fur  while  it  is 
wet,  or  it  will  shrink  on  board  till 
you  will  ruin  it  in  removing  it 
when  cured.  It  is  best  to  leave  the 
pelt  on  the  animal  till  it  dries, 
stretching  the  fur  on  a  board  as 
soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  car- 
cass. 

*  *  * 

Hang  all  furs  in  a  cool,  well  ven- 
tilated spot,  where  the  sun  or  rain 
will  not  strike  them.  Do  not  put 
salt  or  any  other  mineral  on  furs  to 
cure  them,  as  it  damages  them  and 
lowers  their  value  when  placed  on 
the  market.  Every  fur  buyer  is 
quick  to  detect  a  salt-cured  fur,  no 
matter  how  well  you  clean  the  salt 
off. 

Never  hang  furs  so  they  will  be 
crowded  together,  as  they  will  heat 
and  become  ruined.  Neither  should 
furs  be  hung  against  the  side  of  a 


WORKS  ALL  DAY 
And    Studies   at    Night   on  Grape- 
Nuts  Food 


Some  of  the  world's  great  men 
have  worked  during  the  day  and 
studied  evenings  to  fit  themselves 
for  greater  things.  But  it  requires 
a  good  constitution  generally  to  do 
this. 

A  Ga.  man  was  able  to  keep  it  up 
with  ease  after  he  had  learned  the 
sustaining  power  of  Grape-Nuts,  al- 
though he  had  failed  in  health  be- 
fore he  changed  his  food  supply.  He 
says: 

"Three  years  ago  I  had  a  severe 
attack  of  stomach  trouble,  which  left 
me  unable  to  eat  anything  but  bread 
and  water. 

"The  nervous  strain  at  my  office 
from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  and  im- 
proper foods  caused  my  health  to 
fail  rapidly.  Cereal  and  so-called 
"foods"  were  tried  without  benefit 
until  I  saw  Grape-Nuts  mentioned 
in  the  paper. 

"In  hopeless  desperation  I  tried 
this  food  and  at  once  gained 
strength,  flesh  and  appetite.  I  am 
now  able  to  work  all  day  at  the  of- 
fice and  study  at. night,  without  the 
nervous  exhaustion  that  was  usual 
before  I  tried  Grape-Nuts. 

,rIt  leaves  me  strengthened,  re- 
freshed,, satisfied;  nerves  QVleted 
and  toned  up,  body  and  brain  waste 
restored.  I  would  have  been  a  liv- 
ing skeleton,  or  more  likely  a  dead 
one,  by  this  time  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Grape-Nuts." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Rat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?.  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  fnie,  and  full  of 

iiiiitiH.fi  later  eat. 


building.  Those  which  are  stretched 
"open,"  that  is,  split  up  the  belly 
and  legs,  may  be  tacked,  flesh  side 
out,  against  the  side  of  a  building, 
but  should  be  in  a  shady  place,  pref- 
erably on  the  north  side  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Furs  should  be  left  on  the  stretch- 
ing board  till  they  are  thoroughly 
cured,  else  they  will  lose  their  shape 
and   become  somewhat  smaller  by 


shriveling  up.  In  fact,  the  writer 
always  leaves  the  furs  well  stretched 
till  the  day  they  are  sold,  except 
where  they  are  shipped.  We  also  go 
over  the  furs  carefully  before  offer- 
ing them  for  sale,  removing  any  fat 
or  pieces  of  meat  clinging  to  the 
flesh  side  of  them.  Having  furs 
neat,  clean  and  of  correct  shape  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  securing  top 
prices,  and  the  writer  has,  by  prac- 
ticing the  above  rules,  maintained 
the  reputation  of  securing  more  for 
his  furs  than  any  other  trapper  in 
the  country. 

M.  A.  COVERDELL. 

Missouri. 


Fire  Protection  on  the  Farm 


In  probably  not  one  out  of  a  thou- 
sand American  farm  houses  or  barns 
is  a  bucket  of  water  kept  in  a  handy 
place  ready  for  use  in  case  of  fire 
emergency;  yet  so  effective  is  a 
handy  bucket  of  water  when  fire 
starts  that  the  insurance  underwrit- 
ers grant  a  lower  rate  of  insurance 
to  manufacturers  and  merchants 
who  will  keep  a  specified  number  of 
filled  fire  buckets  in  certain  loca- 
tions in  their  buildings.  Frequently 
a  cupful  of  water  at  hand  when  a 
blaze  starts  as  a  tiny  flame  is  more 
valuable  in  preventing  fire  loss  than 
a  whole  fire  department  ten  minutes 
later.  A  single  bucket  of  water 
dashed  soon  enough  on  blazing  cur- 
tains or  draperies  or  a  small  blaze 
starting  in  rubbish  or  hay,  will  put 
out  a  fire  before  it  has  opportunity 
to  gain  headway,  and  thus  may  be 
the  means  not  only  of  saving  a  build- 
ing and  its  contents  and  preventing 
the  death  of  stock,  but  even  save 
loss  of  human  life. 

Most  people  rely  on  a  pump  or 
water  tap  as  a  source  of  water  when 
fire  breaks  out.  In  the  excitement 
following  an  outbreak  of  fire  it  fre- 


quently is  difficult  to  locate  buckets, 
and  the  delay  of  two  or  three  min- 
utes necessary  to  fill  a  bucket  at  a 
pump  or  tap  may  be  enough  to  give 
the  fire  a  chance  to  get  into  the 
walls  or  spread  to  a  point  where  it 
is  very  difficult  to  quench. 

At  the  same  time,  no  matter  how 
good  the  fire-fighting  apparatus  on 
a.  farm  may  be,  the  owner  and  his 
employes  should  not  for  that  reason 
become  careless  or  permit  smoking 
in  barns,  or  other  dangerous  prac- 
tices, because  they  think  they  have 
at  hand  the  means  to  extinguish  a 
fire.  All  home  owners  should  be 
particularly  careful  to  keep  lamps 
so  far  from  woodwork,  curtains  or 
other  inflammable  material  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  direct 
flame  or  heat  setting  fire  to  any- 
thing. Open  candle  flames  or  other 
open  flames  are  particularly  hazard- 
ous. Piles  of  trash  or  papers  or 
other  waste  in  yards  around  build- 
ings, or  left  in  cellars,  are  especially 
dangerous.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
oily  rags  or  waste  which  may  lead 
to  a  fire  by  spontaneous  combustion. 
— Mutual  Insurance  Journal. 


Badly  Adjusted  Separators  Cause  Loss 


Butter-fat  and  profit  may  be  run 
into  the  skim  milk  can  if  the  separ- 
ator is  not  properly  adjusted.  One 
Wisconsin  creamery  man  has  found, 
by  repeated  tests,  that  skimmed  milk 
obtained  upon  farms  where  hand 
separators  are  used  oftentimes  con- 
tains large  percentages  of  butter- 
fat,  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
one-fifth  of  that  produced  by  the 
farmer's  cows. 

Frank  Swoboda,  agricultural  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  for  Langlade  county, 
has  found  that  many  farmers  in  his 
section  are  losing  money  by  running 
QMMH  into  the  skimmed  milk.  Hi  I 
tests,  made  co-operatively  with  local 
rroamery  men,  showed  losses  which 
warranted  him  in  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign for  the  more  efficient  uho  of 
iarm  separators. 

0.  K.  Lee  of  the  University  Dairy 
School,  has  assigned  six  caiiHes  for 
the  loss  of  fat  In  milk:  First,  the 
separator  may  not  bo  standing  level 
upon  a  firm  foundation;  second,  the 
howl  may  bo  out  of  balance  and  vi- 


brating too  much  when  in  opera- 
tion; third,  the  bowl  may  not  be 
operated  at  full  speed  (if  the  speed 
of  the  handle  should  be  forty-eight 
or  sixty,  as  is  indicated  by  the  book 
of  instructions,  it  must  be  main- 
tained at  that  rate  during  the  sep- 
arating, and,  if  other  than  hand 
power  is  used,  the  speed  of  the  bowl 
must  be  the  same.;  fourth,  skim- 
ming milk  that  is  too  cold  (milk 
should  be  separated  immediately  af- 
ter each  milking);  fifth,  the  cream 
outlet  may  be  partially  stopped,  due 
to  Improper  cleaning  of  tho  separ- 
ator; sixth,  tho  bowl  may  be  too  low 
or  too  high.  If  too  low,  it  is  due  to 
Iho  parts  being  pnrtlally  worn,  or  in 
removing  tho  bottom  parts  for  clean- 
ing and  not  readjusting  the  height 
of  the  bowl  to  Ub  original  position. 

Columbus'  Fleet  <;oe*  to  'KrUco 

The  three  reproductions  of  Colum 
him'  sallhoats,  the  Hanta  Maria,  tli» 
Pinta  and  the  Nina,  constructed  for 
Iho  World's  Columbian  expoHltion  In 
IXfl.1,  have  left.  Jackson  park  lagoon 
in  Chicago  on  the  first  lap  of  their 
Journey  to  the  Panama-Pacific  oxpo- 
hIHoti  In  Han  Krnnc|*co  In  lilt 


SPECIAL  SALE 


Wonderful  Dress   Bargains  lor  Ladies 
Misses  and  Girls.   Yet,  these  are  just  a  few  of  many 

Money  -  Saving  Offers 

In  the 

Standard 

Xmas  Bulletin 

Ton    can't  afford 
miss  these  bargains. 
01131:111111?  new  clothes 
for  men,  women 
and  children  —  all 
at  'big'  savings. 

Send  at  once  for  < 
your  copy  —  if 

FREE 


Stylish  Whipcord 

DRESSES 

$4.00  <M98 
Qualities  $1  — 

LOT  VD4— Styl- 
ish   Wh  I  p  e  or  1 

Dresses.  In  smart 
tailored  styles, 
<aa   pictured)  and 
in     other  simi- 
lar designs,  but  all 
with    the  fashion- 
able Bulgarian  gir- 
dle.     None  worth 
less  than  $4  retail. 
About  15,060  dresses 
to  this  lot.  but  if 
they  go  as  fast  as 
in  the  last  sale  we 
held,   they  won't  be 
here   long.    So  order 
promptly.    Colors:  2- 
tone  gray,   blue,  tan 
or   wine.      (Sizes  li- 
dies'.   34  to  44  bust; 
misses',  14  to  18  yrs., 
and  Juniors'  13  to  17 
years.)    Any  dress  in 
the   lot,    postpaid  in 
the  V.  S. 


$1.98 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Your 
Money  Back 


Stunning 
$10  and  $  1 5 
Velvet  &A95 
Dresses  «P^~ 

LOT    VD10    —  6,000 
handsome  Velvet 
dresses  In  the  charm- 
ing   effect  pictured 
and  In  similar  equal- 
ly pretty   styles.  All 
Of    splendid  quality. 
With  the  fashionable 
Bulgarian    sash  audi 
with    high    or  turned 
down  lace  or  embroid- 
ery   collar    and  yoke. 
There's  not  a  dress  in 
the  lot  that  would  re- 
tall  under  (10.    A  real 
bargain    opportunity  at 
our  price,  rotors:  black, 
nary,     brown    or  wine. 
Slaen:    ladles"    34    to  44 
bust:   and   mlmen'   14  to 
]S  years.    Any   dreas  In 
t  poatpal  1  <jj^ 


tli.' 


U, 


Girls' 


$1 


WASH 

DRESS 


RR  100  —  Cuorminn 
'•nullum    l)r»aa"  uc 
durable,    mini  til" 
quo  lily.       Comes)  In 
•marl     M.v  1.  and 
whim     «r  IMO'tOM 
■ray    or    tan  whip- 
SJnrd  pattern-.  Trim, 
sned  with   en  trail- 
ing    material  mid 
has     full  plrntnd 
■Hit   IHIspa  «  10  M 
ynara  )     A  ipltndld. 
|l  «0    dreaa,  post 
CiM  In 
Its*  V.  H 


.0, 

$1.00 


Standard  S&  Co. 

451  W.  55th  Si..  Ntw  York  City. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  I,  1915,  for  $1 


.00 


12 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


November  13,  1913 


1 
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Coming  Every  Week  —  52  Times  a  Year — Not  12. 

Enlarged,  improved,  and  bringing  to  the  entire  family 
the  best  of  American  life  in  fact,  fiction  and  comment. 


!s  the  best  investment  in  good  reading  that  you  can  make  at  any 
price.    It  is  pre-eminently  the  leader  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

"ON  THE  WAR-PATH" 

A  great  Serial  Story,  by  J.  W.  Schultz,  who  was  brought  up  among  the  Blackfeet. 

There  will  be  300  other  stories — some  of  them  serials — and  every 
one  a  story  worth  reading.  There  will  be  stories  by  Theodore 
G.  Roberts  and  C.  A.  Stephens  and  Archibald  Rutledge  and  A.  S. 
Pier  and  Chas.  Askins — stories  of  boarding  school,  splendid  football 
and  baseball  stories,  notes  on  science,  current  events,  informing 
editorials,  The  Boys'  Page,  The  Girls'  Page,  The  Doctor's  Corner. 

If  you  don't  know  The  Companion,  let  us  send  you  Sample  Copies  containing  the  opening 
chapters  of  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier's  fine  story  of  St.  Timothy's  school-days,  "His  Father's  Son." 

To  Jan.  191 5,  for  one  year  s  subscription 


Every  New  Subscriber  who  cuts  out  this  slip  or  mentions 
this  publication  and  sends  it  at  once  with  $2.00  will  receive 


DX  211 


1.  All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining 

weeks  of  1913,  including  the  Holiday  Numbers. 

2.  The  Companion  Practical  Home  Calendar  for  1914. 

3.  The  52  weekly  issues  of  The  Companion  for  1914. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


JTHE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

When  you  want  all  the  buildings  on 
the  farm  waterproofed  to  stay — cover  them  with  this 
genuine  asphalt  roofing-,  applied  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet. 

Genasco  gives  real  resistance  to  snow,  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat, 
cold,  and  fire;  and  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  waterproofs  seams  with- 
out cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 
Look  for  the  hemisphere  trademark. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Philadelphia 


Largest  producers  in  the  world 
Of  asphalt  and  ready  routing 


New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Our  Young  People  on  the  Farm 


To  an  Oriole 

How  falls  it,  Oriole,  thou  hast  come  to 

fiy 

In  tropic  splendor  through  our  northern 
sky? 

At  some  glad  moment  was  it  Nature's 
choice 

To  dower  a  scrap  of  sunset  with  a  voice? 

Or  did   some  orange  tulip,   flaked  with 
black, 

In  some  forgotten  garden,  ages  back, 

Yearning  toward  heaven  till  its  wish  was 
heard, 

Desire  unspeakably  to  be  a  bird? 

—Edgar  Fawcett. 


The  Oriole 
Late  in  the  spring,  after  the  rohin, 
the  bluehird  and  most  of  our  other 
feathered  friends  have  long  been  fa- 
miliar sights  about  our  lawns  and 
fields,  the  Baltimore  oriole  arrives 
from  his  winter  home  in  South 
America,  wearing  a  beautiful  suit 
of  orange  and  black.  Like  many 
another  brilliantly  colored  bird,  he  | 
has  a  quiet  little  wife,  all  gray  and 
moss  green,  with  just  a  touch  of 
dull  orange.  Right  after  mating 
she  begins  to  build  the  nest,  while 
her  partner  sings  his  shrill,  excited 


oriole  is  not  a  southern  bird,  in 
spite  of  the  name,  which  really  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore at  all.  Back  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  certain  Lord  Balti- 
more of  England  landed  on  our 
newly  discovered  shores,  saw  the 
oriole  and  admired  it.  He  adopted 
its  colors  as  his  own  and  in  return 
gave  his  own  name  to  the  little 
bird,  which  it  bears  to  this  day. 

THE  EDITOR. 


When  communicating  with  ad- 
vertisers, please  remember  that  you 
will  favor  both  the  publisher  and 
advertirer  by  stating  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


TYOUFODEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
tions. Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

£flt»bUsbed  16  Ye&rf 

923  F.  Street.  Washington.  D.  C 


song  to  cheer  her  in  the  wort.  The 
quiet  little  lady  is  a  wonderful 
builder.  String,  plant  fibers,  horse 
hairs  she  brings  and  weaves  into  a 
dainty  basket,  which  she  swings 
from  the  tip  of  a  twig  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  oriole  family's  weight, 
but  too  slender  to  support  a  cat  or 
squirrel. 

In  this  basket  are  placed  the  half 
dozen  darkly  spotted  white  eggs 
that  later  hatch  into  noisy  young- 
sters. These  little  fellows  scream 
all  day  for  food,  only  stopping  when 
the  parent  birds  are  on  the  nest  or 
are  stuffing  bugs  and  worms  down 
the  eager  little  throats. 

The  diet  of  the  oriole  is  varied. 
He  loves  the  codling  moth,  the  ap- 
ple worm,  the  tent  caterpillar  and 
all  the  other  orchard  pests.  But  he 
likes  green  vegetables  also,  and  ripe 
fruit,  and  the  honey  of  the  garden 
flowers.  He  will  often  pierce  every 
blossom  on  a  trumpet  vine  to  get 
the  sweet  drops  at  their  base.  How- 
ever, as  the  oriole  never  appears  in 
flocks  or  in  large  numbers,  and  his 
stay  is  short,  he  does  not  do  so  very 
much  harm  after  all.  He  just  rears 
his  family  and  then  leaves,  and  he 
disposes  of  a  good  many  harmful 
insects,  as  the  young  birds  are  fed 
nothing  else. 

West  of  the  Rockies  they  have  the 
Bullock's  oriole  instead  of  the  Bal- 
timore, but  there  is  little  difference 
between  them.  In  the  eastern  states 
they  have  the  orchard  oriole,  much 
less  brilliantly  colored  and  which 
does  not  build  a  hanging  nest.  Our 


(Prize  Story) 
Letter  from  Rat  City 
By  Astrid  Sorensen,  Aged  15,  Lind- 
say, Neb. 

RAT  CITY,   ,  1913.— Dear 

Parents;  Well,  now  I  have  been 
here  for  quite  a  while,  and  I  like 
it  fine.  I  work  for  Mr.  Skinnie 
Rattie,  and  I  get  good  wages.  Just 
now  we  are  gnawing  a  hole  under  a 
granary  full  of  grain,  and  I  guess 
I  shall  help  him  and  his  family 
move  pretty  soon,  as  we  have  heard 
and  seen  Mr.  Black  Cat  sneaking 
around,  and  he  came  pretty  close  to 
killing  the  baby  Ratties  here  one 
day,  so  I  guess  we  had  better  change 
our  den. 

How  is  everyone  in  that  country 
by  this  time?  How  did  it  go  with 
Ted  Fatie?  Did  he  die  from  being 
caught  in  that  trap,  and  how  did 
they  get  it  off  his  hind  legs?  Oh, 
aren't  those  people  awfully  cruel? 

Well,  I  will  just  tell  you  about 
what  a  pretty  pair  of  twins  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Skinnie  Rattie  have.  The  two 
young  ladies  have  the  sweetest  lit- 
tle white  spots  on  their  noses  ani 
one  cn  their  tails.  Their  names  are 
Mity  and  Nity. 

Well,  I  guess  this  is  all  for  this 
time.  I  will  send  this  letter  with 
Mr.  Long  Tail  when  he  goes  over  to 
look  at  the    corn    you  mentioned. 

With  best  regards  and  wishes  for 
a  good  time  Hallowe'en,  your  son, 
BOB-TAIL  BROWN  RAT. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Some  Unusual  Pets 
By  Dorothy  Shallenberger,  Aged  11, 
Alma,  Neb. 

My  Uncle  John  and  I  went  fish- 
ing one  day  last  summer.  I  had 
caught  three  fish  and  Uncle  John 
was  looking  for  more  bait.  He  saw 
an  old  mother  field  mouse  and  her 
family  of  three.  The  old  mother 
squeaked  to  her  children  to  tell 
them  of  the  danger.  They  tried  to 
hide,  but  Uncle  John  had  caught  the 
three  with  his  hands  already.  Uncle 
John  was  going  to  use  them  for  bait, 
but  I  asked  and  insisted  upon  his 
giving  them  to  me  for  pets.  I  made 
a  cage  for  them  to  be  brought  home 
in  out  of  an  old  tin  can.  I  made  a 
better  cage  after  getting  home. 

One  night  I  was  going  to  give 
them  some  water.  I  opened  the 
cage  door  and  before  I  could  think 
twice  one  had  slipped  out  and  ran 
under  a  trunk.  I  gave  it  up  for  lost. 
Afterward  I  let  ouir  old  cat  in  and 
in  an  hour  she  had  caught  the 
mous;e.  She  did  not  hurt  it  much 
and  we  got  it  back  and  it  soon  was 
well. 

They  lived  in  their  cage  for  quite 
a  while.    They  slept  in  a  bird's  nest 
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Picture  Contest  No.  8 


This  is  the  picture  about  which 
you  are  to  write  a  verse  of  four 
lines.  Each  of  the  two  children 
writing  the  best  verses  will  receive 
a  book  as  a  prize.  Write  plainly, 
giving  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Neatness,  spelling,  punctuation  and 
the  age  of  the  writer  will  be  taken 


into  consideration  in  awarding  the 
prizes,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
verse.  All  verses  must  be  addressed 
to  Picture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  and  must  reach 
this  office  not  later  than  December 
13.  Awards  in  contest  No.  7  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  issue. 


lined  with  cotton.  It  was  very  cute 
to  see  them  huddled  together  in 
their  nest  fast  asleep.  They  died 
after  a  month.  I  think  it  was  from 
lack  of  water  in  the  awful  heat  of 
August. 

The  Fire 

By  Ruth  Peterson,   Aged   11,  Pil- 
ger,  Neb. 
Last  Sunday,  about  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  were  all  out 
visiting,  except  three  of  my  broth- 


Toasted  to  a 

Golden  Brown! 

Sounds  "smacking  good," 
doesn't  it? 

That's 

Post 
Toasties 

Tender,  thin  bits  of  the  best 
parts  of  Indian  Corn,  perfectly 
cooked  at  the  factory,  and 
ready  to  eat  direct  from  the 
package  —  fresh,  crisp  and 
clean. 

There's  a  delicate  sweetness 
about  "Toasties"  that  make 
them  the  favorite  flaked  cereal 
at  thousands  of  breakfast  tables 
daily. 

Post  Toasties  with  cream 
and  a  sprinkling  of  sugar — 

Delicious 

Wholesome 

Easy  to  Serve 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere. 


ers,  our  alfalfa  stack,  about  sixty 
tons  of  hay,  caught  on  fire.  The 
fire  broke  out  at  one  end  and  side, 
having  first  started  at  the  center  by 
the  heating  of  the  hay.  It  had  been 
stacked  four  months. 

My  brothers  immediately  started 
to  put  out  the  fire  by  carrying 
water  and  calling  our  neighbors  for 
help.  Cutting  twenty  feet  off  the 
end  of  the  stack  and  working  hard 
by  pitching  hay  and  carrying  water 
the  rest  of  the  day,  they  succeeded 
in  saving  all  but  about  fifteen  tons, 
which  was  damaged  and  burned  so 
that  it  was  useless  for  feed.  We 
were  certainly  glad,  on  returning 
home,  to  find  so  much  of  our  hay 
saved  from  the  fire. 


The    American  Farmer 
By   Charles   McNamara,    Aged  13, 
Winterset,  la. 

A  farmer  should  be  sober,  honest, 
educated  and  up  to  date.  I  think 
that  if  the  farmers  could  get  good 
educations  we  would  get  twice  as 
much  value  from  our  land. 

If  the  farmers  would  carry  a  side 
line  of  pure-bred  stock,  instead  of 
so  much  grade  stuff,  it  would  help 
the  market  wonderfully. 

The  farmer  should  know  his  land 
and  grow  crops  accordingly. 

A  farmer  should  own  his  land  or 
rent  on  long  leases. 

If  it  is  possible  the  farmer  should 
own  an  automobile.    This  is  all. 


Additional  Stories 

Esther  Neumann,  North  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  IfuWgtteflt*  14nttlen,  I^a  Hello,  Mo.; 
Fi  aiiHOna  Schwartz,  Ashtabula,  N.  D. ; 
AU«ria  IfcB&Urmth,  Arlington,  Tex. ; 
Klrna  I:Ik«-1ow,  Crete,  Neb.;  Irene  OHtnan, 
Kanawha,  la.;  Helen  Llndall,  Arcadia, 
Neb.;  Esther  Kcefer,  Pa  pillion.  Neb.; 
liessle  1*.  StraBHer,  Iowa  City,  la.;  Net- 
n.'  Kbei  hard  I  loopor,  Neb. ;  Hazel  llau 
Herman,  Alta  Vlnta,  Kan.;  Kuth  Watliltm, 
Fairfax,  Mo;  Kuth  Kepner,  I  Ia\  e|.,ck, 
Neb.;  Virginia  Stearley.  Chappf  ll,  N.  i,. ; 
Phoebe  Ht-arl-v,  (  happoll,  Neb.;  1. Milan 
Stoutenhuric.  I. one  Kock,  la.;  Mildred 
Mulllnger,  I>fnlnon,  In.;  Nona  Carlton. 
HrlKham  City,  Utah;  Maria  Kathjcn, 
Carilson,  Neb.;  a  utory  calle'l  "The  I,osf 
Child,"  no  name. 


Biggest  Stumps  Pulled 
For  4c  Each-ln  5  Minutes! 


E.  O.  Culbreatb.  Johnston,  8.  O.,  does  It.  Thousands  of 
others  doing  it   Why  not  you)    Pull  an  acre  of 
stumps  a  day.  Double  the  land  value—  grow  big 
crops  on  virgin  soil!   Get  a 


ree  Book 


— the  only  all  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.  More  power  than  a  locomotive.  60% 
lighter,  40C%  stronger  than  cast  Iron  puller.  30 
'  -  ys'  tree  trial.  8  y  ear  guarantee  to  replace,  free, 
castings  that  break  from  any  cause.  Double 
"  .safety  ratchets.   Free  book  shows  photos 
"lid  letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
Will  lnterestyou.  Write  now.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg. Co.,   155  22d  St.. 
Ccnterville,  Iowa 


A  two-cent  stamp 
saved  Fred  Fosha  ^200. 


Here's 
Mr.  Fosha's 
Letter  to  Us: 

Worthing.  S.  D..  May.  19.  1913 
I  found  everything  satisfactory  and 
honest  and  straight.    You  saved  me 
a  little  over  $200  and  I  got  better 
lumber  than  I  could  have  bought 
here.   I  also  sent  the  bill  to  firms  in 
Chicago,  but  you  were  cheapest 
and  I  think  had  better  lumber, 


Yours  very  truly, 


When  Fred  Fosha  of  Worthing, 
S.  D.  needed  lumber,  it  cost  him 
a  two-cent  stamp  to  write  Hewitt- 
Lea-Funck  Co.  for  their  catalog 
and  to  send  list  of  materials  he 
needed.    That  two-cents  saved 
him  #200.    Read  his  letter. 

Save  40%  to  60% 
on  Your  Lumber 


Fred  Fosha.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  prices.  Send 

your  bill  of  materials  for  delivered  prices. 
We  sell  you  direct  from  our  mill  at  wholesale 
price — a  price  40  %  to  60  %  less  than  that  of  your  local 
lumber  dealer.    He  is  the  fifth  middleman  that  comes  between  mill  and  you. 

Direct  from  mill  means  better  lumber 

As  to  quality,  we'll  do  the  same  for  you  as  we  did  for  Mr.  Fosha.  Our 
lumber  is  sawn  in  our  own  mills,  from  timber  felled  in  our  own  forests  in  the 
famous  Puget  Sound  Region.    It's  straight-grained,  clean,  beautiful  timber, 
better  than  you  can  buy  locally.    It's  easy  to  work — saves  tine  in  building. 

Quick  shipment—  Send  your  bill  of  materials 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  for  delivered  prices 


We  make  shipments  within  24  to  48  hours  after  order 
is  received.  Two  weeks  or  less  is  the  usual  time  taken 
for  deliveries.  We  arrange  to  have  you  see  lumber 
before  you  accept.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every 
way  or  money  refunded. 


Send  it  even  if  you  aren't  ready  to  build.  If  we  calk 
belp  you  with  your  plan  let  us  know.  Our  architects 
are  at  your  service.  Right  now,  be  sure  to  get  our 
catalog  and  prices.  Remember,  we  can  save  you 
money  on  a  Seattle  Silo,  too.    Use  the  coupon. 


HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  CO.,  460  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  CO.,  460  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

(BE  SURE  TO  WRITE  PLAINLY) 
[  ]  Lumber  and  Millwork  Catalog  and  General  Price  List.  I  ]  Special  Silo  Folder. 

Mame  A.Mr..  .<± 


Note  :  When  are  you  planning1  to  build  "  . 
When  on  you  sentl  us  WU  of  materials?  . 


DEFORMITIES  CURED 

PI  lip  FppT  of  any  variety,  and  nt  any  reasonable 
l»t-UU  Ittl   can  Dc  imi.Ie  straight,  natural  and  usclul. 


No  plaster  parls,  no  severe  surgical  operation,  and  tlio 
result  Ih  assured. 

PflTTC  fllQrAQr  WbW  treated  In  time  should  result 

rUIIO  UIJLHOL  ,  no  deformity;  paralysis  can  I" 
prevented  and  the  growth  not  Interfered  with.  Write  lor 
information  and  references.  v 

SPINAL  curvature  ?::;;;\~t^ulZ  1 

thoNe  of  I.. i.r  ((landing  do  well.  No  plaster  puris.  fi  ll  or 
leather  Jackets.    Write  lor  Information  and  reference. 

HIP  IlllFAIF  Id  the  painful  elect  ou  be  relieved  and 

nir  uioLNdL  the  Inflammation  permanentl]  arretted 
HhortdniiiK.  deformity  and  loss  of  motion  can  often  he  cor- 
rected.   No  surgical  operatloiiH  or  confinement. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  ^Bf»W« 

the  country,  whom-  children,  afflicted  with  Infantile  I'araly 
sis  have  heen  practically  restored  nt  this  .Sanitarium. 

DEFORMED  KNEES  AND  JOINTS;'  3£g™l £ft 

od*  ol  treatment,  ami  If  Interested  you  should  know  ahout  It. 
Thia  ia  the  only  thoroughly  equipped  Sanitarium 
in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment 
of  crippled  and  paralyzed  condition,. 

illustrated  book  free  ^ , „'::r 

THE  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 


940  Aubert  Avenue 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  great  popularity  and  the  heavy  demand  for  the  famous  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes  made  only  by  the  F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe 
Co.  of  Milwaukee,  have  caused  dishonest  dealers  to  sell  cheap  and 
inferior  imitations  to  their  customers  when  the  genuine  Martha  Wash- 
ington was  wanted  and  asked  for. 

Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


j  Slip  them  on  and  off  at  will— elastic  at  the 
sides  insures  perfect  fit  and  free  action  of 
the  foot.    Get  rest,  relief  and  comfort. 

The  Mayer  trade  mark  and  the  name 
'Martha  Washington"  are  on  the  sole. 
If  you  do  not  find  these  marks,  you  are 
being  defrauded.   If  your  deafer  can* 
not  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

F.  MATER  BOOT  4  SHOE  CO.,  MlwaukM  j 


lis 


Dressy 
Neat 

Durable 


MONORBtLT 


Do  Your  Own  Butchering 
This  Fall— It  Will  Pay 


Good,  pure,  well-seasoned  country  sausage — city 
pie  are  just  crazy  to  get  more  of  it.  Instead 
of  snipping  all  your  hogs  on  the  hoof,  do  your 


own  butchering  and  get  retail  prices  for  the  meat. 
Sausage  is  easy  to  make,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  spoiling  when  you  use  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Staffer  and  Lard  Press 

Cylinder  Bored  True 

with  the  patented  corrugated  spout.  Makes  sausage  that 
keeps  because  it  stuffs  casings  free  from  air  bubbles— the 
only  machine  that  fills  casings  perfectly.  You  will  find  it  a 
great  convenience  to  own  an  Enterprise  Meat  AND  Food 
Chopper — a  machine  especially  made  for  chopping 
meat.   Chopping  is  done  by  knives — an  exclusive 
Enterprise  device.  Insist  on 
your  dealer  showing  yon  these 
machines.  Their  advantages 
are  so  great  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  put  off  with  substitutes.  Say 
"Enterprise,"  and  insist  upon  it. 


2,4,  6,  and 
8  quarts. 

4-qt.,  Japanned,  $5. BO. 
Tinned  and  Japanned. 

Invest  4c  in  a  200-recipe  book  for  your  wife.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated and  full  of  splendid  suggestions  for  the  table  and 
kitchen.  We  have  just  printed  a  new  edition  of  this  book, 
"The  Enterprising  Housekeeper." 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 
Dept.  58,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

When  wanting  Fruit  or  Wine  Presses,  Cherry  or  Raisin 
Seeders,  Coffee  Mills,  Bone  Mills,  etc.,  it  is  worth 
While  to  see  that  they  are  stamped  Enterprise. 


All  sizes,  hand, 
steam  and  elec- 
tric p"wer. 
No.  r  Family  Size, 

$1.75. 
No.  10,  Large  Size, 

$2.50. 
No.  22,  Farm  Size, 
$4.00. 


Why 

Make  Your 

Dealer 
a  Present  of 
$25? 

Don't  pay  your 
dealer  $5,  $10  or 
$30  more  than  the 
Kalamazoo  costs. 
The  dealer's  stove 
can  not  be  better 
than  the  Kalama- 
zoo, and  generally 
it's  not  as  good. 
We  will  prove  the 
saving.  Write  for 
prices. 


30  Day's  Free  Trial 
Low  Factory  Price 

FINE  heaters— glass  oven  door  ranges,  oven 
thermometer,  etc. — any  style  you  want— 
8  to  8  months  credit  if  you  wish.   Don't  pay 
dealer's  high  prices.  Over  250,000  people  have 
bought  Kalamazoo  stoves.  You 
willtoo,when  y  oMsee  the  quality ^ 
Write  far  Catalog  137.    See  what 
you  can  save  on  your  new  stove. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs* 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
We  have  three  catalogs;  Stoves  and 
Ranges;   Furnaces;    Gas  Stoves* 
Please  ask  for  the  one  you  want* 


Write  for  Book 
Showing  400  Styles 


TKet:>r^k  Direct  to  You 


S.  GOVERNMENT  SHIPS  ALL 

Its  Furs  to  Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  St.  Louis 

Biggest  prices!  Better  grading  1  Most  money  by  return  mail !  We  are  the  largest  in  the  world  in  onr  line. 
The  biggest  Canadian.  American  and  European  buyers  are  represented  at  onr  regular  sales.  This  year 
we  will  handle  the  Government's  Alaskan  seal  output.  More  buyers  and  better  prices  than  ever.  We  sell 
furs  in  larger  quantities,  get  more  spot  cash  and  pay  you  more  cash  than  you  can  get  anywhere.  Do  all 
our  business  direct  with  you.  We  want  $10,000,000  worth  of  furs— anything— from  one  skin  np. 
Rirr  Uahau  in  Tnasmil  Mink,  coon,  Bkunk,  muskrat.  fox.  wolf,  lynx,  white  weasel  and  all 
Dig  mOney  III  I  Tapping  kinds  of  furs  wanted  for  cash.  TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Plinctart  Animal  Roitc  Guaranteed  to  increase  your  catch  or  money  back.  Won  Grand  Prize  at 
rUlldlCll  Hill  lll<J  I  Ddllo  World's  Fair  in  1904-  U.  S.  Government  nses  them.  One  can  brought  one 
man  $1,199  clear  profit.  Only  $1  a  can.  Write  today  for  frea  Trappers'  Guide,  Game  Laws  and  Trapper's 
Supply  Catalog— Fur  Market  Reports,  Funsten  For  Shipping  Tags,  etc.    ALL  FREE. 

-  Funsten  Bros.  \  Co..  1GS4  Funsten  Bide..  St.  Louis.  Mo.«— 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  has  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Of  Interest  to  Women  Readers 


Thrift 

Said  Mrs.  Ant  to  Mrs.  Bee, 
From  the  back  door  of  her  hill, 

"I've  been  a  workin'  all  summer 
And  you  see  I  am  workin'  still. 

1  have  cured  a  dozen  gi  asshopper  hams, 
Have  ten  cricket  thighs  in  brine, 

And  have  pickled  six  pairs  of  beetles' 
wings, 

To  feed  that  fam'ly  of  mine.'' 

Said  Mrs.  Squirrel  to  Mrs.  Jay, 

From,  her  hole  in  the  tree  one  morn, 
"I  have  pickled  three  quarts  of  prune 
seed 

And  ten  quarts  of  yellow  corn; 
I  have  sixteen  bags  of  acorns, 

And  of  peach  seed  kernels  ten, 
And  that's  enough  to  keep  us  alive 

Till  summer  rolls'  round  again." 

Said  Mrs.  Smith  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
As  they  gabbled  each  with  each, 

"I've  made  two  gallons  of  grape  jam 
And  mos'  two  gallons  of  peach; 

I've  made  twenty  glasses  of  crabapple 
jell, 

Three  dozen  of  quince  and  plum, 
And  canned  sixty  quarts  of  tomatoes— 
I  tell  you  I  have  worked  some." 

— Bayoll  Ne  Trele. 


Our  Home  Chat 

When  you  were  a  child  and  quar- 
reled with  your  playmates,  the  first 
thing  they  said  was  always  "I'll  tell 
my  mamma  on  you."  Perhaps  you 
felt  envious  because  you  knew  they 
could  go  home  and  "tell,"  and  al- 
ways be  told  not  to  mind  what  you 
said  or  did,  because  you  were  not 
fit  to  associate  with  anyhow.  And 
your  mother  always  made  you  tell 
the  whole  story,  and  then  questioned 
you  carefully,  and  in  the  end,  as 
often  as  not,  she  drew  out  the  fact 
that  you  were  at  least  partly  to 
blame  for  the  trouble.  Even  if  you 
were  not,  she  didn't  sympathize. 
She  only  said,  "Well,  if  you  children 
cannot  play  together  happily,  you 
had  better  not  play  together  at  all," 
and  the  next  time  you  wanted  to  go 
over  there  she  would  not  let  you  go. 

You  were  lucky  if  you  had  that 
kind  of  mother,  and  your  children 
are  lucky  if  you  are  that  kind  of 
mother  to  them.  The  woman  who 
always  takes  her  children's  part  in 
every  little  disagreement,  regardless 
of  right  and  wrong;  who  teaches 
them  that  they  are  superior  to  their 
friends  and  should  have  their  way, 
is  laying  up  trouble  for  them  in  the 
years  to  come.  Many  and  many  a 
heartache  they  will  suffer  before 
they  unlearn  the  lessons  this  unwise 
mother  has  taught  them. 

"My  mother  says  I  am  a  little 
lady,  and  you  are  not  fit  for  me  to 
wipe  my  feet  on,"  a  small  girl  told 
me  once.  I  wished  then  that  my 
mother  would  say  something  like 
that  for  me  to  repeat  before  the 
wide-eyed  children  standing  by,  but 
now  I  am  glad  she  never  did.  Poor 
little  girl!  The  time  came  when 
her  lack  of  self-discipline  told 
against  her,  and  a  disapproving 
community  taught  her  that  to  be  a 
lady  she  must  act  like  one,  a  lesson 
her  mother  should  have  taught  her 
many  years  before. 

It  hurts  to  have  your  children 
think  you  are  harsh  and  compare 
youi  unfavorably  with  the  indulgent 
mothers  of  their  playmates,  but  the 
punishments  given  children,  if  given 
wisely  and  without  anger,  are  not 
so  heavy  as  the  punishments  nature 
gives  us  for  similar  faults  in  later 
years.  THE  EDITOR. 

Another  Farmer's  Wife  Writes 

Such  testimony  as  I  could  give  in 


the  city  wife  versus  the  farmer's 
wife  would  be  one-sided,  I  fear,  for 
I  have  been  a  farmer's  daughter  all 
my  life  and  a  farmer's  wife  nearly 
fifteen  years,  so  I  know  no  other 
life.  My  honest  opinion,  though,  is 
that  the  average  farm  wife  gets 
more  out  of  life  according  to  the 
capital  invested  than  does  any  city 
woman.  In  this  discussion  we  are, 
of  course,  leaving  out  the  woman 
who  thinks  it  enough  of  an  honor  to 
live  in  the  city  to  let  the  children 
go  half  fed  and  herself  and  family 
go  without  the  necessities  of  life 
that  she  may  have  fine  dresses  to 
wear  on  the  street  or  when  visiting, 
also  the  farmer's  wife  who  wouldn't 
if  she  could  do  anything  to  lighten 
her  work  or  enlighten  her  mind. 
But  there  is  a  happy  medium. 

In  this  southland  all  the  farmers 
who  are  financially  able  furnish 
their  wives  with  every  convenience 
possible.  They  go  and  come  at 
their  own  pleasure,  using  their  own 
judgment  as  to  whether  they  can 
spare  their  time  from  their  home 
duties.  Not  many  of  the  homes 
where  I  am  personally  acquainted 
can  produce  a  real  boss,  for  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  partners  and 
friends  and  work  and  plan  together, 
and,  of  course,  the  wife  has  her  full 
share  in  everything. 

The  social  part  of  this  .country  is 
spoiled  by  a  drifting  element  which 
follows  public  works  for  a  liveli- 
hood. There  are  logging  camps, 
sawmill  towns  and  tram  roads  in 
every  direction,  and  it  takes  thou- 
sands of  men  to  keep  this  work  in 
operation.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
families  and  many  of  them  are  fine 
people,  but  they  drift  from  job  to 
job  from  force  of  habit.  So  it  makes 
no  difference  what  is  started  either 
in  a  social  or  religious  way,  the 
drifters  come  and  go  and  we  give  it 
up  in  disgust.  Even  the  public 
schools  are  affected. 

We  are  not  so  far  advanced  so- 
cially as  our  sisters  in  the  east,  west 
and  north,  but  we  will  be  some  day, 
and  many  of  us  will  hail  the  time 
with  delight.  Like  our  editor,  I 
think  it  quite  wrong  for  people  to 
move  to  town  and  then  be  unwilling 
to  do  without  the  things  of  the 
country  and  inflict  on  their  neigh- 
bors cow-lots,  pig-pens  and  hen- 
houses, with  their  occupants,  noise 
and  odor.  They  had  better  herd 
their  live  stock  and  hie  "back  to 
the  land." 

NANCY  J.  HAVENS. 

Louisiana. 


Teach  Children  What  You  Know 

With  all  the  talk  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  the  thought  must  occur  to 
one  who  looks  below  the  surface 
that  part  of  the  trouble  at  least  is 
caused  by  people  not  knowing  what 
to  buy.  Agricultural  colleges  are 
recognizing  this  and  are  training 
their  students  in  domestic  economy, 
how  to  discriminate  between  the  ar- 
ticles of  food  that  are  worth  what 
they  cost,  and  those  which  are  of 
little  value  as  compared  with  the 
price  for  them. 

This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
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but  there  are  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  in  every  county  of 
each  state  ip  the  union  who  are  not 
permitted  the  advantages  of  college 
training,  and  why  should  these  be 
deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  facts 
which  would  be  of  value  to  them? 
We  learn  by  experience,  but  this 
teacher  charges  exorbitant  tuition 
fees,  and  if  we  learn  only  from  ex- 
perience "we  are  only  half  prepared 
to  live  before  we  are  doomed  to 
die." 

Why  not,  then,  impart  to  the  boys 
and  girls  some  of  the  experiences 
which  parents  and  teachers  have 
gathered?  This  experience  has  as 
important  a  bearing  on  their  lives 
as  the  facts  gleaned  from  school 
books;  in  fact,  some  of  it  may  be 
found  as  the  text  of  different  les- 
sons, but  many  parents  do  not  real- 
ize this,  and  think  all  teaching 
bhould  be  left  to  the  schools,  to  be 
supplemented  later  by  the  lessons 
which  life  brings. 

Now,  it  would  be  foolish  to  de- 
cry the  schools,  if  they  don't  teach 
everything,  for  they  do  a  great 
work,  but  what  is  the  use  of  leaving 
it  all  for  them  when  parents  can  do 
so  much  by  making  an  effort  to  im- 
part what  they  have  learned.  For 
example,  an  excellent  cook  and 
housekeeper,  whose  daughter  had 
been  away  at  a  domestic  science 
school  for  a  year,  wus  telling  me: 
"Ida  has  not  learned  one  thing,  as 
I  can  see,  that  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  told  her  so." 

My  answer  was:  "Well,  then,  the 
expense  of  sending  her  away  was  a 
useless  one."  And  in  many  other 
cases  this  is  equally  true,  just  be- 
cause parents  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  tell  others  what  they 
know,  particularly  if  the  younger 
people  must  be  shown  as  well  as 
told.  My  belief  is  that  girls  and 
boys  should  learn  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  mother  and  father  about 
the  every-day  work  of  home  and 
farm,  and  buying  with  judgment  is 
as  important  as  anything,  for  it 
makes  the  money  go  a  long  way, 
which  is  worth  considering  by  every- 
body. CENA  S.  CORNMAN. 


Uses  for  Stale  Bread 
In  almost  every  home  there  oc- 
curs every  once  in  a  while  an  ac- 
cumulation of  stale  bread  that  the 
housewife  does  not  want  to  throw 
away  and  yet  finds  it  puzzling  to 
prepare  in  ways  that  are  palatable. 
Here  are  two  good  routes  over  which 
to  send  your  stale  bread: 

Tomato  Patties  —  Moisten  one 
quart  of  stale  bread  crumbs  with 
stewed  tomatoes,  enough  to  make 
them  mouldable;  one  cup  of  grated 
cheese,  one  egg  and  a  piece  of  but- 
ter the  size  of  an  egg,  salt  and  pep- 
per. Mould  into  patties,  roll  in 
crumbs  and  fry  in  butter  or  lard. 
Serve  hot  garnished  with  parsley. 

Breaded  Eggs  in  Ramkins-  Place 
a  small  piece  of  butter  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish,  over  this  a  layer 
of  bread  crumbs.  Break  in  a  fresh 
egg,  season  with  salt  and  pepper; 
over  this  another  layer  of  bread 
crumbs,  with  a  generous  layer  of 
grated  cheese,  and  lots  of  butter  for 
the  last  layer.  Bake  about  ten  min- 
utes. Serve  hot  from  the  ramkins. 
ELIZABETH  MOTZ  ROSSITEK. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

C422— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
—Charming  and  youthful,  this  dress  may 
be  made  with  the  nock  hi&h  or  low, 
finished  with  a  small  collar  and  with  the 
closing  in  surplice  or  in  double-breasted 
fashion.  The  sleeves  are  plain,  set  in 
without  fullness,  and  a  two-piece  skirt 
completes  tho  costume.  Tho  pattern  6423 
is  cut  in  sizes  14.  16  and  18  years.  Me- 
dium Blze  requires  3Vfc  yards  of  44-lncli 
material,  with  114  yards  of  38-lnch  Vel- 
vet for  collar  and  girdle. 

0246—  Ladles'  Wrapper— Thlu  wrapper  la 
made  In  the  prlncetwu  style.  It  can  ho 
made  with  either  the  plain  or  bishop 
alee  vert.  Cashmere,  eiderdown  or  any  of 
tho  warm  woolen,  materials  can  he  used 

to  make  this  wrapper.   Tbe  pattern  SM6 

In  cut  In  sizee  32  to  44  InOhM  POflt  meas- 
ure. Medium  slzo  requires  1%  yards  of 
:;<;-! rich  material. 

C2!)2— Ladles'  Apron— Linen,  gingham  or 
seorsueker  ran  he  used  for  this  apron. 
It  Is  made  with  a  po<'ke|.  on  each  side, 
and  the  neck  18  cnt  nqnaro.  The  apron 
fastens  with  strap*  at  tho  shoulder.  The 
pattern  52»2  Is  cut  In  sizes  32.  36.  40  and 
14  tSCbea  bust  measure.  Medium  slzo  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  3ft- Inch  material,  or 
4%  yards  of  2-1  re  h  material. 

W.fi  Ladles'     Three-Ooro     Bklrt  -  This 


model  shows  one  of  the  newer  styles  for 
tailored  skirts.  It  opens  in  front,  where 
the  material  is  slightly  draped  at  about 
knee  depth.  A  small  V-shaped  pleclnp 
fills  in  the  opening  at  the  foot.  Not 
only  tailored  good*,  but  also  soft  silks 
and  crepe  materials,  will  mako  up  nicely 
In  this  style.  Tho  pattern  6297  Is  cut  In 
sizes  22  to  30  Inches  waist  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  41-Inch 
material. 

<;m  Clrls'  Katbrobe  This  simple  (,'own 
is  for  a  bath  robe  or  wrapper.  It  closes 
high  In  the  neek  and  has  a  small  turn- 
over collar.  The  sleeves  are  long  and 
there  are  paleli  poc  kets.  With  It  wo  of- 
fer little  slippers  to  be  made  of  felt  or 
flannel  nnd  to  be  worn  with  tho  bath 
robe.  This  may  bo  made  of  eiderdown, 
of  plain  flannel  or  of  a  fancy  blanket. 
Tim  pal  lei  n  i.l  l  Is  i  ul  In  sizes  2,  4.  %  I 
and  10  years.  Medium  size  require  3V4 
yards  of  M  lie  h   m  il'  i  lal. 

i.I'ki  I  loll  s  l  u  •  .  ■■■  W  lib  Imlldo  v  a  np- 
PfOacblnfi  tho  dress  of  the;  doll  becomes 
Important.  Tim  olio  herewith  of  fried  In 
a  OBe-ph'Co  Karmrnt,  sleeves,  body  nnd 
skirt  all  In  one  and  with  tho  cloning  In 
tho  bark.  A  wide  belt  completes  the 
dress.  Tbe  pattern  64'H)  Is  cut  in  Mr.o« 
for  dolls  from  II  to  26  Inches  In  length 
1'or  a  tl  IniTnl  doll  It  will  require  one 
yard  of  27  or  3ft-ln<h  material.  l\  yard" 
of  editing  niul  *4  yard  of  tlbbon 


THE  reason  for  the 
great  warmth  and 
delightful  comfort  of 
a  Lambsdown  union  suit  is 
its  thick,  downy  fleece. 


Fleece -Lined  Underwear 

is  also  remarkably  durable 
— two  seasons'  wear  to  a 
garment.  It  will  cut  your 
underwear  bills  in  two. 
Your  physician  will  tell  you  that 
the  heavy  fleece-lining  wards  off 
colds  and  promotes  good  health. 

Made  for  Men  and  Boys 
in  separate  as  well  as  union 
garments,  at  50c,  75c  and  up. 
At  your  dealer's. 

Write  lor  Body  gar d 
Booklet  No.  49" 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
Utica      -      New  York 

Makers  of  Bodygard  UndcrTucars,  includ- 
ing Vellastic,  Twolayr,  Celtex  &■  Springlcx. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  TUBE 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


Latest  Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 

Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOlt  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  pat  terms,  wo     juiMInIi  lour 
times  a    year    tho  well-known 
fashion  1  k.  "eveey  woman  hek 

OWN    D  RES  MAKER." 

Tho  Springs  [.'nub Ion  Nemlier  In. 
ready  February  1. 

Tbe  Bummer  Fashion  Number  la 
ready  May  1. 

The  Fall  Kaahion  Number  is  readj 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  KaMhlon  Number  Is 
ready    Novoinber  1. 

The  price  la  I.  eclltH  n  rop>  or 
cei.1.4  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  telle  h"»v 
to  make  Coat*.  WmIhIh.  Hklrla.  i'n 
tuincM,  AprotiH,  Ihowdng  SacuUeM. 
Underwear,  llaby  ('IoIIioh.  ClothCH 
ror  lioyn  and  Olrla,  etc.,  etc.  Kvet  > 
unman    who    iihch    palleriiM    or  dncM 

;.  wine  at  homo  ahould  buy  "Eveky 
woman  her  ov/n  drehhmaker " 

four  tlmeM  n  year.  HchIiIcm  telling 
bow  tO  make  chillies  II  llluetratei 
mid  dpwrllinH  bundl  e. In  (if  I  be  lieWe  I 
Mlvle.M  fnr  I  .adieu,  Mlnm-H  and  Cblld- 
.1.  .  1. 


OUR  HPERIAL  OFFER — IF  yon  uao 
pntterna,  or  If  yon  order  any  pattern 
■  hown  In  thle  or  any  other  lean*  of 
our  iiingaalne,  we  will  aeiirt  yon  the 
very  lateat  laaue  of  "EVi:RY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  an.  Juet  aenll  your  aflrtreea  and 
2c.  to  Pn.tt.ern  Department  Twentieth 
fVnlnry  Tnrnier.  Omaha.  Neb.  
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New  Light  Upon  Jefferson  Davis 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


W -WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  —  The 
manuscript  division  of  the 
gssnra'  Library  of  Congress  has 
SrffifJ  just  put  into  shape  and 
made  accessible  to  the  historical 
student  some  most  interesting  let- 
ters written  by  Jefferson  Davis  and 
his  wife  while  the  two  were  fleeing 
southward  from  Richmond  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  letters  were 
sent  from  one  to  the  other  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  but  in  most  cases  by 
soldiers.  The  most  of  them  were  in- 
tercepted, and  the  collection  finally 
came  into  the  hands  of  Edwin  M. 
Ptanton,  who  was  secretary  of  war. 
Mr.  Stanton  kept  the  letters  among 
his  private  papers  and  it  was  only 
after  his  death  that  they  came  to  the 
national  library.  I  am  told  that 
they  have  never  been  published. 

These  letters  were  written  under 
conditions  of  terrible  excitement. 
The  confederacy  was  falling  and  the 
sword  of  death  hung  by  a  hair  over 
President  Davis  and  his  administra- 
tion. The  letters  were  written  with- 
out any  idea  that  they  would  ever 
be  published,  and  they  give  perhaps 
the  truest  insight  into  the  char- 
acters of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis 
and    show   the   beautiful  relations 


which  they  held  to  each  other.  I 
will  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

The  first  letter  is  from  President 
Davis  just  after  he  had  sold  out  his 
household  effects  in  Richmond  at 
auction  and  had  fled  southward  to 
Danville,  Va.  Mrs.  Davis  was  with 
her  children  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  The 
letter  reads: 

"Danville,  Va.,  April  5,  1865 — 
My  Dear  Wife:  I  have  in  vain 
sought  to  get  into  communication 
with  General  Lee  and  have  post- 
poned writing  in  the  hope  that  I 
would  soon  be  able  to  speak  to  you 
with  some  confidence  of  the  future. 
On  last  Sunday  I  was  called  out  of 
church  to  receive  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing that  General  Lee  could  not 
hold  his  position  longer  than  till 
night,  and  warning  me  that  we  must 
leave  Richmond,  as  the  army  would 
commence  retiring  that  evening.  I 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  at 
my  office  and  went  to  our  house  to 
have  the  proper  dispositions  made 
there.  Nothing  had  been  done  after 
you  left  and  but  little  could  be  done 
in  the  few  hours  which  remained 
before  the  train  was  to  leave. 


"I  packed  the  bust  (probably  of 
Mr.  Davis)  and  gave  it  to  John 
Davis,  who  offered  to  take  it  and 
put  it  where  it  should  never  be  found 
by  a  Yankee.  I  also  gave  him  charge 
of  the  painting  of  the  'Heroes  of  the 
Valley.'  Both  were  removed  after 
dark.  The  furniture  of  the  house 
was  left,  and  very  little  of  the  things 
I  directed  to  be  put  up,  including 
bedding  and  groceries,  were  saved. 
Mrs.  Omelia  behaved  just  as  you  de- 
scribed her,  but  seemed  anxious  to 
serve  and  promised  to  take  care  of 
everything,  which  may  mean  some- 
thing. 

"The  auctioneer  returned  account 
of  sales  $28,400.  Could  not  dispose 
of  the  carriages.  Mr.  Grant  was 
afraid  to  take  the  carriage  to  his 
house,  etc.,  etc.  I  sent  it  to  the  de- 
pot to  be  put  on  a  flat  car.  At  the 
moment  of  starting  it  was  said  they 
coul,d  not  take  it  in  that  train,  but 
would  bring  it  on  the  next  train.  It 
has  not  been  heard  from  since. 

"I  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Grant 
that  I  had  neglected  to  return  the 
cow  and  wished  him  to  send  for  her 
immediately.  Called  off  on  horses- 
back  to  the  depot,  I  left  the  servants 
to  go  down  with  the  boxes  and  they 
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GornFodder! 


CoIumbfanStock 
Powders  best  for 
general  stock  feed- 
ing, exterminating 
worms,  fattening 
hogs  and  prevent- 
ing hog  cholera. 
Cattle  Tone  — A 
powerful,  highly 
concentrated  di- 
gestive tonic  for 
cattle.  The  sure, 
quick  way  to  turn 
corn  into  beef. 
Colu  ntblanSheep 
Powders-Espec- 
ially  prepared  to 
keep  sheep  free 
from  disease  and 
worms,  stop  losses 
and  i  ncrease  prof- 
its. A  wonderful 
appetizer  and  ton- 
ic. Counte  r  a  c  t  s 
k acidity  in  fodder 
silage. 


Prussic  Acid  Is  The  Great  Danger  Now  Threatening  Every  Stock  Raiser  In  America 

State  veterinarians  and  many  editors  of  farm  papers  are  issuing  warnings  against  feeding  corn 
fodder  to  stock,  because  of  prussic  acid  which  is  always  present  in  drouth-stunted  corn  stalks. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  much  of  your  corn  was  stunted  in  growth  this  year. 

But  you  do  need  to  be  told  that  poison — death  to  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs — lurks  in 
every  corn  stalk,  whether  in  shock  or  left  standing!  Unless  the  action  of  the  deadly  prussic  acid  is  coun- 
teracted it  often  kills  in  a  few  hours.  Many  stock  losses  from  this  source  have  already  been  reported. 

Every  hog  raiser  knows  too,  the  danger  of  feeding  new  corn  to  his  hogs,  especially  as  in  this 
year  it  is  chaffy  and  stunted.  It  causes  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  indigestion  and  worms,  and 
like  cholera  frequently  wipes  out  whole  herds  in  a  few  days. 

I  CAN  PREVENT  THAT  LOSS 

Let  me  prove  to  you,  before  you  pay  me  a  cent,  that  the  deadly  effects  of  corn  fodder  poison  and 

of  new  corn  fed  to  hogs  are  positively  counteracted  by  giving  your  stock  free  access  to  Columbian  Stock  Powders. 

The  forage  poison  (prussic  acid)  and  new  corn  cause  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  fermentation  resulting  in  acute  digest- 
ive troubles  which  quickly  cause  death.  Columbian  Stock  Powders  are  anti-acid  and  anti-fermentative.  Feed  these  powders 
and  you  can  give  your  stock  the  f  reerun  of  the  fields— standing  or  in  shock.  All  ill  effects  from  eating  the  undeveloped  corn 
and  stunted  stalks  will  be  absolutely  counteracted. 

COLUMBIAN  STOCK  POWDERS 

are  not  a  food,  but  a  highly  efficient  medicated  preparation.  They  contain  a  powerful  vermifuge  and  not  only  kill 
but  expel  all  worms  in  hogs,  horses  and  sheep.  These  strength-sapping,  disease-breeding  parasites  are  the  cause  of  fully  90 
per  cent  of  all  stock  diseases.  You  must  get  rid  of  them  in  order  to  have  thrifty  stock.  The  only  way  to  keep  your  stock  vig- 
orous, free  from  worms  and  diseaseand  poison-proof  is  to  treat  them  internally  with  Columbian  Stock  Powders.  Will  put  a 
speedy  end  to  all  their  digestive  troubles,  make  them  fat  and  sleek,  and  keep  them  in  finest  condition.  Indispensable  for 
brood  sows  because  it  keeps  them  free  from  fever,  insures  strong  healthy  litters  and  an  abundant  flow  of  pure  milk. 

A  BIG  PROFIT  MAKER— NOT  AN  EXPENSE 

Columbian  Stock  Powder*  are  not  only  insurance  against  stock  losses — they  actually  increase  your  stock  profits. 
Enable  you  to  fatten  hogs  with  less  feed  and  shorten  the  fattening  period.  Start  feeding  "Columbian"  to  your  fall  pigs 
now  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  so  as  to  hasten  their  growth  and  insure  more  pounds  of  prime  pork.  In  daily  use  by  thou- 
sands of  practical  raisers  who  declare  that  "Columbian"  has  put  stock  raising  on  a  permanently  profitable  basis  for  them. 


Write  For  My  90  Days  Free  Trial  Offer 


Columbian 

Hog  &  Cattle 
Powder  Co..  ft 

Dept.  6 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  ▼ 

uentlemen;— Send 


Just  write  or  mail  coupon  stating  how  many  hogs,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  you  are  feeding  and 
I'll  make  you  an  offer  whereby  you  may  try  Columbian  Stock  Powders  90  days  before  paying  me  a 
cent.  I  absolutely  convince  you  that  it's  big  money  in  your  pocket  to  keep  on  feeding  them.  This 
is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Our  new  book  on  hog  and  stock  raising  is  just  off  the  press — an  intensely 
interesting  and  highly  instructive  book  that  you  should  read.   Gives  lots 
.   of  valuable  information  and  experiences  of  many  Of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  stock  raisers.   Send  coupon  today  for  your  free  copy. 


FREE 


me  particulars  of 
your  offer  to  let  me  -a 
give  Columbian  Stock 
Powders  a  90  Days'  Free 
Trial  before  paying  a  cent. 

At  present  am  feeding  Uogs: 

 Cattle;  Horses;   ▼ 

Sheep.   Also  send  me  free,  a  copy  of 
your  book,   '"Make  More  Money  on 
Your  Live  Stock"  and  particulars  how 
to  get  a  Columbian  Self  Feeder  FREE.  ^ 


Name..., 
Address . 


AGENTS  WANTED 

\We  want  a  few  reliable  farmers  to  represent  us  in  every  community.    Our  proposition 
unusually  attractive— a  big  and  sure  money  maker  and  the  work  is  not  hard.   It  will 
pay  you  to  investigate.   Write  for  particulars. 

Be  Sure  To  Mail  Coupon  Today  And  Get 
My  90  Days'  Free  Trial  Offer.  Address 

FRANK  R„  Mc  DERM  AND,  Pres. 

V  Columbian  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Company 

Ak.     1454  Genesee  St.,       Dept.  6  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Columbian 
Self  Feeder 

Regular  price  is  $5;  but 
if  you  will  write  or  mail 
coupon,  at  once  CDCC 
I  will  tell  you  rlfr_L 

how  to  get  one 


left  Tippy.  Watson  came  willingly. 
Spencer  against  my  will.  Robert, 
Alf.  V.  B.  and  Ives  got  drunk. 

"David  Bradford  went  back  from 
the  depot  to  bring  out  the  spoons 
and  forks,  which,  I  was  told,  had 
been  left,  and  to  come  out  with  Gen- 
eral Breckenridge.  Since  then  I 
have  not  heard  from  either  of  them. 

"I  had  short  notice  and  was  inter- 
rupted so  often  and  so  little  aided 
that  the  results  are  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

"The  people  here  have  been  very 
kind,  and  the  mayor  and  council 
have  offered  assistance  in  the  mat- 
ter of  quarters,  and  have  very  hand- 
somely declared  their  unabated  con- 
fidence. I  do  not  wish  to  leave  Vir- 
ginia, but  cannot  decide  on  my 
movements  until  those  of  the  army 
are  better  developed. 

"I  hope  you  are  comforable  and 
trust  soon  to  hear  from  you.  Kiss 
my  dear  children. 

"I  am  weary  of  this  sad  recital 
and  have  nothing  pleasant  to  tell. 
May  God  have  you  in  his  holy  keep- 
ing is  the  fervent  prayer  of  your 
ever  affectionate,  HUSBAND. 

"J.  D.  Howell  is  here,  though  I 
have  not  seen  him.  He  and  Joe 
Nick  came  together  as  a  guard  to 
treasury  specie." 

The  next  letter 
from  Mrs.  Davis, 
ably  lost.    It  is: 

"Danville,  Va., 


refers  to  a  letter 
which  was  prob- 

April    6,    1865 — 


Dear  Winnie:  Many  thanks  for 
your  letter  giving  me  an  account  of 
your  situation  at  Charlotte.  In  my 
letter  of  yesterday  I  gave  you  all  of 
my  prospects  which  can  now  be  told, 
Lot  having  heard  from  General  Lee 
and  having  to  conform  my  move- 
ments to  the  military  necessities  of 
the  case.  We  are  now  fixing  an  ex- 
ecutive office  where  the  current 
business  may  be  transacted  here,  and 
do  not  propose  at  this  time  definitely 
to  fix  upon  a  point  for  a  seat  of 
govt,  in  the  future. 

"I  am  unwilling  to  leave  Va.  and 
do  not  know  where,  within  her  bor- 
ders, the  requisite  houses  for  the 
departments  and  the  congress  could 
be  found. 

"I  hope  our  dear  children  will  be 
well  when  they  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  their  journey.  En- 
closed please  find  two  letters.  As 
specimens  of  deep  feeling  and  idle 
speaking  they  might  stand  for  ex- 
tremes in  their  classes. 

"Love  to  Maggie,  little  Maggie, 
Jeff,  Billy  and  little  Winnie.  Fare- 
well, my  love.  May  God  bless,  pre- 
serve and  guide  you.  HUSBAND." 

The  next  letter  is  from  Mrs.  Davis. 
It  was  written  at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  it  begins  with  the  affectionate 
title  by  which  Mrs.  Davis  frequently 
addressed  her  husband: 

"April  7,  1865 — My  Own  Dear 
Old  Banny:  Since  my  arrival  he/e 
I  have  been  SO'  busy  as  to  have  only 
the  evening  to  write  in,  and  then  but 
one  room,  where  the  children  most 
did  congregate,  so  I  have  written 
you  but  one  disjointed  letter. 

"The  news  of  Richmond  came 
upon  me  like  the  'abomination  of 
desolation,'  the  loss  of  Selma  like 
the  'blackness  thereof.'  Since  your 
telegram  upon  your  arrival  at  Dan- 
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ville  we  have  nothing  except  the 
wildest  rumors,  all,  however,  dis- 
couraging. 

•1,  who  know  that  your  strength 
when  stirred  up  is  great,  and  that 
you  can  do  with  a  few  what  others 
have  failed  to  do  with  many,  am 
awaiting  prayerfully  the  advent  of 
the  time  when  it  is  God's  will  to 
deliver  us  through  His  own  ap- 
pointed agent.  I  trust  it  may  be 
you,  as  I  believe  it  is. 

"It  would  comfort  me  greatly  if 
you  could  only  find  an  opportunity 
to  write  me  a  full,  long  letter.  As 
soon  as  we  are  established  here  I 
am  anxious  to  leave  Mrs.  Chestnut 


whole,  I  do  not  think  the  shock  is 
as  great  as  I  expected. 

"We  had  a  digest  of  your  address 
to  the  people  today,  and  I  could  not 
make  much  of  it,  except  an  encour- 
aging exhortation.  Am  anxious  to 
see  the  whole  thing.  Numberless 
surmises  are  hazarded  here  as  to 
your  future  destination  and  occupa- 
tion, but  I  know  that  wherever  you 
are,  and  in  whatever  engaged,  it  is 
in  an  efficient  manner  for  the  coun- 
try. The  way  things  look  now,  the 
Transmississippi  seems  our  ultimate 
destination. 

"Though  I  know  you  do  not  like 
my  interference,  let  me  entreat  you 
not  to  send  B.  B.  to  command  there. 
1  am  satisfied  that  the  country  will 
be  ruined  by  its  intestine  feuds  if 
you  do  so.  If  your  friends  thought 
it  best,  I  should  feel  helpless,  but 
resigned;  but  even  those  who  hope 


Jefferson  Davis 
(In  1866,   painting  by  Chappel) 

with  the  children  and  bring  Li  Pie 
(evidently  the  baby)  to  see  you.  I 
lo  not  know  how  soon  that  may  be. 
Sod  grant  it  may  be  soon.  The 
gentlemen  I  have  seen  here  (the  of- 
ficers of  the  post)  are  exceedingly 
iind,  and  have  offered  me  every 
:ivility  in  their  power. 

"The  surgeon  general  was  also 
rery  kind  in  his  offers  of  service. 
Colonel  Johnston,  with  his  wife, 
called  to  see  me.  Mrs.  Joe  John- 
ston is  here,  living  with  the  cashier 
jf  the  bank  and  family,  and  keeps 
i  very  pretty,  fancy  carriage  and 
dorse.  I  have  not  seen  Tier,  but  I 
dear  she  is  going  out  of  town  before 
long  to  some  watering  place  or 
3ther.  Mrs.  Semmes  went  off  yes- 
terday for  the  south.  I  did  not  see 
her.  The  Wigfalls  are  staying,  I  be- 
lieve, with  Mrs.  Johnston  also;  they 
irrived  yesterday. 

"I  heard  a  funny  account  of  Wig- 
fall's  interview  with  Beauregard.  It 
seems  he  went  to  see  him  on  his  way 
to  this  place,  and  when  the  news  of 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond  came, 
and  that  the  enemy  had  not  yet  en- 
tered the  town,  the  general  said. 
Oh,  they  do  not  understand  the  sit- 
uation! It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  plan 
sf  Lee's  to  keep  between  Richmond 
md  the  enemy.  If  Grant  attempt* 
to  throw  troops  between  his  army 
ind  Richmond,  Lee  can  whip  them 
in  detail.'  With  this  plan  Wigfall 
was  immensely  satisfied. 

"I  cannot  Judge  of  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  the  fall  of  Richmond.  The 
leople  here  were  about  as  low  down 
is  they  could  be  before,  as  I  infer 
from    little   things;    bu%    upon  the 


Close  skimming; 
Easy  to  clean; 
Light  running. 


WATERLOO  BOY  FARM  TRACTORS, 
ENGINES  AND  SEPARATORS  are  the  best 
for  the  money  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  Any  one  of  these  ma- 
chines will  increase  the  production 
of  your  farm  at  a  big  saving  in  labor. 

OUR  LIGHT  FARM  TRACTOR  is  a  won- 
der. It  turns  short  and  will  go  any- 
where you  can  work  with  a  team. 
Plows  conveniently  raised  and  low- 
ered from  the  seat. 

All  Our  machines  are 
Sold  Under  Our  Strong 
Five -Year  Guarantee. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
let  us  tell  you  all  about  our  tractors, 
engines  and  separators. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

185  W.  3d  Ave,,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Open-Jacket;  frost  proof; 
«=        Gasoline  or  kerosene. 


Marvelous  One-Man 
Tractor  and  Plows  ^ 

Only  L  . 

$1,050-^2 


Mas.   Jefferson  Davis 

rTaken  shortly  before  the  letters  were 
written) 

for  favors  in  that  event  deprecate  it 
for  you.  If  I  am  intrusive,  forgive 
me  for  the  sake  of  the  love  which 
impels  me,  but  pray  long  and  fer- 
vently before  you  decide  to  do  it: 

"Mrs.  Chestnut  wrote  me  a  most 
affectionate  letter  from  Chester  to- 
day. She  is  staying  in  two  rooms, 
very  badly  furnished,  and  furnished 
with  food  by  her  friends  there.  As 
I  shall  have  a  spare  room,  she  will 
come  over  and  stay  a  few  days  with 
me.  I  have  carpets,  some  curtains, 
some  window  shades  and  three  pic- 
tures, and  some  lovely  volumes  of 
books,  belonging  to  -a  man  in  Au- 
gusta; a  marble  table,  brocatelle 
(  hairs,  nice  china  and  nice  tin  basins 
and  buckets.  I  am  very  well  off  and 
\ery  kindly  treated  by  the  Jewish 
man,  Wiele,  who  owns  the  house — 
with  the  delicacy  and  hospitality  of 
a  gentleman.  Major  Willis  has  of- 
fered every  attention  and  so  has 
Major  Kf'hols.  Harrison  has  been 
more  efficient  and  attentive  than  I 
thought  he  could  be,  and  very  af- 
fectionate and  kind.  I  really  regret 
to  see  him  go  tomorrow,  which  Is 
the  day  he  proposes  to  leave. 

"The  Trenholins  left  yesterday  for 

Chester,    with    Colonel  Tronholm, 

Our  little  ones  are  all  well,  but  very 
unruly,  or  elw  the  Hmall  hotim- 
'makes  rno  Hfnnlble  of  It.'  1,1  |»|e 
is  sweet  and  pink  and  loving;  her 
hands  and  gumH  are  hot  and  swollen 


The  Dairy  Farmer's  Right  Band  Mai 


With  a  Lauson  Frost  King  "on  the  job"  you  have  reliable 
,  farm  power  for  every  purpose —cutting  ensilage,  shelling 
corn,  grinding  feed,  separating  cream,  churning,  etc.  An 
'engine  of  this  type  will  repa^jis_cpst  in  a  single  season.  The 
,'La.uson  Frost  King  is  knowtv-cu>5hdN^w3e~^hecause  of  its  exceptional 
'dependability  —  it  is  recognrfed^fy^^tlTWti^inds  aV-jhe  standard  of  quality 
among  oil  and  gasoline^gi 


The  Li 


iasol 


T'i 
e/at 

Y/J 

Start  Easily— Ilauson  ErosM 
out  cranking.  (No  natteri/r: tSea:); 
of  kicking  back  and  make^^sikrtiiyf 
ning.  Take  Less  Fuel  and  bi^jwui  <Wlf 
in  design  and  construction!  rtirt>luci 
hardened  or  fined  with  adjuitmojnti.  Trerfec 


King 


e  magneto  with- 
prevents  danger 
i«d,  easily  changed  while  run- 


j-tcn 
'• 5 

.Ha 

fitted.    Engine  stands  quiet  evenSinier  full  load— another  feature ^that  iniuret  durability 

^Guaranteed  —  We  absolutelyini!,rantee  Lauson  I'roit  K.M1K  enginei  to  make  good  on  every 
claim  we  make  toT-them;  alto  it jj»--workmanihip  and  material. 


idwfr  because  of  special  features 
Vnii«Tj1)y  having  the  parts  case- 
i&T—  Rtfrry  part  if  accurately  ground  and 


Writ*  for  New  Engine  Book  ami  n«ma 

ol  neireil  dealer  who  will  Iv  (lad  to  a*lv«  you  a 
demonstration  of  the  r>oil  King  without  obhfa-j 
tion    on    your   part    la   writing   o*.  ttata  MM 
engine  wanted.  ayaaV 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co.  , 

204  N.  W.  Street  New  Houteio.  Wia. 


Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

'  nro  linn  h  i  honp'T.  f"iir  tlmi't  muro  ln  .tlnif. 
M mil-  wild  (ho  KihvnnlH  "TlKlitcito"  IV»t« 

an. I  K'lwnr.la  Pntotit  Ilitrrlorkliiil  llnrli-o.    I'm  t 

at  nr  onU-h  Urn    Thr»r  rnmo  In  Huatnraot  I'W 

or  morn— bo  on  nil  nt  <mt"  f  in.OfiJgiinriinti.a  nu  I 

lluUllllllK  loan.     IJai-.l  i.ii  i.v.T  Ilil.Otrl  lull  1 .1  i  nu- 

Low  Prices!, 

I'jMtnl  lirltiqa   l-n.t.iri  I'lh.-a 
id  Kr™-  Honk  No.   |1tn  If  I—.H.I...  «lr*>alro<>r  roof 
and  not  prlio  on  romiilnto  Jol.     Hon.l  poalal  t  ,  i,,r 
■•I  nrnrjlhln*  liy  ri.torn  mall  "»  HJUI 

THI  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

II 11-111"    Look  Cla,laatll,  Ohio 


HlMHlll  :,   V"    ■  *. 


W5hted< 


Farmer  or  Farmers 


u7577C=a> 


Jk 


with  rig  in  r»»*fy  (mini*  lo  inlrn- 
dure  ami  aril  I  amily  »ml  Veteri- 
nary Kenweliao.  V  ittarli  anil  Sprcea.    Fine  pay. 
One  maajmaJr  $''0  one  week.    Wo  anran  Imim- 
nraa  and  want  a  man  in  ymir  County.   Wntr  ut. 
V,,.i,.  MaalUrC*  lirpi  If,  Caiar  RapUa.low* 


Winn    tinlptlliK          v«*rv  ,0  wrltr 

your  tintn"  nntl  mltlrriM  In  full   ntul  to 

hIvcj  fhn  numlirr  .inil  ralao  <>f  ••ii'-li  pntti'in 

)oii  MlHi  When  orclrrlnK  for  chlldrtn 
kIw»  ntimliiT  nrul  «K'' 
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If  you  will, ! 
you  can 

be  a  successful  farmer 
in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  California 


Here  forty  thousand  families  have  established 
homes  and  turned  raw  land,  which  cost  them  $100 
an  acre  or  less,  into  blossoming  orchards,  blooming 
alfalfa  and  stock  farms,  for  some  of  which,  men, 
who  know  conditions,  are  glad  to  pay  S500  an  acre 
and  upward. 

But  there  still  is  ample  room  and  abundant  op- 
portunity for  one  hundred  thousand  families  to 
make  a  home  and  a  substantial  fortune— from  a 
modest  beginning-  -supplying  the  everrincreasing 
demand  for  the  pre  ducts  of  California  soil. 

I  want  to  get  into  correspondence  with  every 
man  that  reads  this  advertisement,  who  has  a  desire 
to  own  a  farm  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  will  tell  me  in  your  first  letter  just 
what  kind  of  a  place  you  desire — whether  a  fruit 
ranch,  a  vineyard,  an  intensively  cultivated  garden, 
an  alfalfa  and  stuck  ranch,  a  dairy  or  a  poultry  farm. 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation that  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  you  in 
deciding  where  to  locate.  We  can  tell  you  some- 
thing of  land  values,  terms,  market  conditions, 
taxes,  cost  of  cultivation,  cost  of  water  and  the 
hundreds  of  other  things  which  you  must  know, and 
which  would  take  you  weeks  and  months  to  get  for 
yourself. 

After  you  have  found  the  spot,  we  will  send  to 
you  one  of  our  expert  agriculturists,  a  man  who 
knows  local  conditions  and  can  intelligently  advise 
you  how  to  lay  out  your  place  and  how  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  the  stranger  in  a  new  country  is  likely  to 
encounter.  All  this  service  is  free.  It  is  the  Santa 
Fe  way  of  insuring  the  home-maker  as  far  as  possible 
against  failure . 

The  railroad  has  no  land  to  sell.  Its  only  chance 
of  profit  is  in  the  continued  success  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  it  serves. 

What  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is,  and  what  others 
are  doing  here,  is  told  in  two  books,  which  are  free 
and  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Then,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested, we  want  you  to  ask  further  questions — we  are 
eager  to  answer  them. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colon  ization  Agent 
AtchisoD,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
2238  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


ALBERTA'S  cro'p 

Reports  from  the  grain  fields  of  Alberta, 
.^Western  Canada,  show  splendid 
,  yields  of  wheat,  oats  and 
1  barley. 

I    Many  farmers  have  paid 
I  for  their  land  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  crop  of  1911. 
I    At  exhibitions  throughout 
the  U.  S.  wherever  the  grain 
I  from  this  Province  has  been 
I  shown  it  has  received  the 
highest  commendation. 
Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres 
land  adjoining  pre-emptions  of 
1 160  acres(at  $3  per  acre)  are  to 
be  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 

Schools  convenient,  climate 
excellent,  soil  of  the  very  best, 
railways  close  at  hand,building 
lumber  cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get 
and  reasonable  in  price,  water 
easily  procured,  mixed  farming 
a  great  success. 

Write  as  to  beBt  place  for  settlement, 
settlers'  low  railway  rates,  pamphlet 
"Last  Best  West."  and  other  Information, 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  Can.  Gov.  Agt. 

W.  V.  BENNETT 
Bee  Building    Omaha,  Neb. 


No  Country' 

is  better  than  the  one  1«  which 
you  live.  Some  parts  of  it  may 
not  suit  you.  but  there  are  many 
places  along"  the  Union  Pacific 
System  Lines  where  you  can  lo- 
cate and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what 
kind  of  land  you  want — irrigated, 
sub-irrig-ated  or  dry  farming,  for 
general  farming1,  stock-raising, 
fruit  raising,  etc. — in  the  climate 
that  best  suits.  I  will  send  you 
the  information  that  will  halp  you 
locate  in  the  place  best  suited  to 
your  needs. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 
Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  1108  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA.  NEB.  


/ 


4-H.P.  Vertical 


1 


Farm  Cushman 

\  All  Purpose  Engine 


eight  190  lbs.  Does  all  work  a 
ine  can  do.  10-year  guarantee. 
Tup  to  20-n.p.  Special  Heavy 
...  js.  Get  catalog  and  '"trial  otter." 

Motor  WiRKS.  2837  N  St..IiiicmjlMm. 


and  I  think  she  is  teething.  Billy 
is  well,  hut  had.  Jeff  is  unremu- 
nerative,  but  hehaves  well  in  the 
main.  Jeff  is  very  much  exercised 
about  his  pony;  Maggie  about  her 
saddle;  Margaret  about  her  saddle; 
Ellen  about  her  child;  Washington 
(who  is  a  fine  boy)  about  his  $2,000 
left  in  his  master's  hands  with  his 
clothes;  I  about  my  precious  old 
Ban,  whom  I  left  behind  me  with 
so  keen  a  heartache. 

"Write  to  me,  my  own  precious, 
only  love,  and,  believe  me,  as  ever 
your  devoted  wife —  , 

"Maggie  sends  love,  as  do  Jeff 
and  Billy.  Has  Ives  turned  up?  Did 
Johnson  leave  his  family?  Had 
Mrs.  McLean  got  off?  Did  Mr. 
Minnegerode  come  out?  Did  we 
bring  off  anything  when  you  came? 
Did  you  send  the  pest  off  out  of  the 
way?  Did  you  bring  the  brandy? 
Where  is  Joe?" 

Six  days  later  Mrs.  Davis  has  fled 
from  Charlotte  to  Chester,  S.  C, 
and  about  the  same  time  Davis  has 
fled  from  Danville  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Greensboro.  Here  are  the 
letters: 

"Chester,  April  13,  1865 — My 
Dear  Banny:  The  rumors  of  a  raid 
on  Charlotte  induced  me  to  come 
south,  and  a  threatened  raid  here 
induces  me  to  leave  without  making 
an  hour's  unnecessary  stay.  I  go 
with  the  specie  train,  because  they 
have  a  strong  guard  and  are  at- 
tended by  two  responsible  men.  I 
aii  going  somewhere,  perhaps  to 
Washington,  Ga.,  perhaps  only  to 
Abbeville  (S.  C.).,I  don't  know. 
Just  as  the  children  seem  to  bear 
the  journey  will  I  decide.  General 
Chestnut  seems  anxious,  as  is  the 
author  of  the  letter  you  sent  me  to 
Charlotte,  but,  oh,  so  moody  that  I 
am  wordless,  helpless.  Th'e  chil- 
dren are  well,  as  are  Maggie  and  I. 
Would  to  God  I  could  know  the 
truth  of  the  horrible  rumors  I  hear 
of  you.  One  is  that  you  have 
started  for  General  Lee,  but  have 
never  been  heard  of.  Mr.  Clay  is 
here,  and  very  kind.  He  will  catch 
up  with  my  train  and  join  me  to- 
morrow. 

"May  God  have  mercy  upon  me 
and  preserve  your  life  for  your  dear 
wife." 

It  was  on  the  day  following  this 
that  Jefferson  Davis  wrote: 

"Greensboro,  N.  C,  April  14,  1865 
— Dear  Winnie:  I  will  come  to  you 
if  I  can.  Everything  is  dark.  You 
should  prepare  for  the  worst  by  di- 
viding your  baggage  so  as  to  move 
in  wagons.  If  you  can  go  to  Abbe- 
ville, it  seems  best,  as  I  now  advise. 
If  you  can  send  everything  there,  do 
so.  I  have  lingered  on  the  road  and 
labored  to  little  purpose.  My  love 
to  the  children  and  Maggie.  God 
bless,  guide  and  preserve  you,  ever 
prays  your  affectionate  Banny. 

"P.  S. — I  sent  you  a  telegram,  but 
fear  it  was  stopped  on  the  road. 
General  Bonham  bears  this.  His 
horse  is  at  the  door,  and  he  awaits 
me  to  write  this.  Again  and  ever 
yours." 

Five  days  later  Mrs.  Davis  is  at 
Abbeville.  She  writes  desparingly, 
as  follows,  concerning  herself  and 
her  children: 

"Abbeville,  April    19,    1865 — My 


Dear  Old  Banny:  The  fearful  news 
I  hear  fills  me  with  horror.  This  is 
that  General  Lee's  army  has  in  ef- 
fect disbanded,  Longstreet's  corps 
having  surrendered,  Mahone's  also 
saving  one  brigade.  I  do  not  believe 
all,  yet  enough  to  weigh  me  to  the 
earth. 

"Where  are  you?  How  are  you? 
What  ought  I  do  with  these  helpless 
little  unconscious  charges  of  mine? 
are  questions  which  I  am  asking  my- 
self always.  Write  to  me  of  your 
troubles  freely  for  mercy's  sake.  Do 
rot  attempt  to  put  a  good  face  upon 
them  to  the  friend  of  your  heart. 

"Since  I  left  Richmond  no  such 
heartfelt  welcome  has  been  extended 
to  me  as  the  one  I  received  here. 
They  will  hear  of  no  change  of  place 
for  the  present,  and  urge  me,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  share  with 
them  the  little  they  can  offer.  Peo- 
ple call  promptly  and  seem  to  feel 
warmly.  Mr.  Burt  really  seems  to 
feel  tenderly  to  us,  pets  the  children 
and  does  every  kind  thing  in  his 
power  to  me.  Mrs.  Burt  is  more 
than  affectionate. 

"Jeffy  D.  was  taken  quite  ill  on 
the  cars,  and  is  here  sick  at  Mr. 
Trenholm's,  who  lives  just  across 
the  street.  He  is  better,  but  not 
well.  He  and  Joe  both  had  very 
badly  swollen  throats,  with  high 
fever.  Joe  was  nearly  well  and  went 
on  with  the  train  which  left  here 
yesterday  evening,  having  arrived  in 
the  night.  I  hear  it  has  been 
stopped  nine  miles  from  here  by  a 
rumored  raid  below  here.  I  do  not 
know  how  true  this  is.  I  shall  wait 
your  further  directions  here.  Do 
write  every  day,  and  make  the  staff 
send  the  notes  (I  do  not  expect 
more)  by  officers  coming  this  way. 
I  am  so  unhappy  and  anxious. 

"The  children  are  well  and  very 
happy — play  all  day.  Billy  and  Jim 
fast  friends  as  ever.  Little  Winnie, 
the  sweetest  little  angelic  thing  in 
the  world — she  rode  along  in  the 
wagon  as  we  bumped  over  the  hor- 
rible roads,  making  nose  at  every- 
thing. The  children  seemed  to  im- 
prove under  it. 

"Mr.  Clay  passed  through  here 
today,  but  did  not  stop  long  enough 
to  see  me.  I  felt  quite  disappointed, 
because  he  was  so  very  kind  to  me 
at  Chester  and  Charlotte.  He  sent 
me  word  he  would  see  me  at  Wash- 
ington in  a  very  few  days.  *  *  * 
"Margaret  sends  you  her  best 
love;  little  Pollie  sends  hers,  and 
the  boys.  Your  little  pet  would,  I 
know,  feel  for  you  if  she  hoped  to 
find  you. 

"May  God  in  His  mercy  keep  you 
safe  and  raise  up  defenders  for  our 
bleeding  country,  prays  your  de- 
voted wife." 

There  were  many  other  letters, 
practically  all  along  the  same  line, 
showing  the  devout  love  existing  be- 
tween Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis. 

The  next  letter  of  Jefferson  Davis 
was  a  very  long  one.  It  dealt  not 
only  with  the  military  situation,  but 
also  with  the  hope  which  Mr.  Davis 
had  of  escaping  to  Europe.  Parts 
of  it  were  full  of  pathos.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  letters  which  was  re- 
ceived, the  others  having  been  in- 
tercepted on  their  way. 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


ToGatelsers 


Specimen  of  Galvolt,  the  New  Rust-Proof  I 
Electro-Galvanized  Metal  for  TroJan  Gates 

Bend  your  name  and  get  a  sample  of  this  won- 1 
flerful  metal.  Scrape  it  with  a  knife.  See  how  I 
the  galvanizing  sticks.  Impossible  for  the  frat«  I 
to  rust  or  tarnish.  C+al  volt  is  anew  electric  proc- 1 
ess  that  fuses  the  galvanizing  with  the  steel  of  I 
i  the  TroJan  frame.  I 
{Better  than  any  otb- 1 
er  galvanizing. 
That'i  why  TroJan  I 
Gates  are  best  in  the  | 
world. 

TroJan  Adjustable  Steel  Gates.  Soldi 
on  30  Days*  Trial. 

Money  back  if  not  as  represented.  Five-year  I 
guarantee  against  defective  material.  (10,000 
guarantee  bond.  The  TroJan  is  made  of  high 
carbon  steel  with  galvanized  mesh.  Adjust- 
able at  both  ends  for  side  hills  or  deep  snows.  | 
Opens  easily,  locks  automatically.  Ax 
gate  without  a  fault. 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Sample  ^ 
and  get  literature  describing  our  Gal- 
volt  Process  Farm  and  Yard  Gates.  4 ' 
STANDARD  MFG.  CO. 
303  4th  St.,    Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


are  made  in  fifteen  dif- 
ferent sizes,  portable,  semi-portable 
and  stationary.  Choose  any  one  and 
it  will  be  the  soundest  investment 
for  the  money  you  can  possibly  make. 
Through  its  smooth  running  quali- 
ties— imperviousness  to  temperature 
— low  first  cost — and  economical  fuel  con- 
sumption—  the  "Wisconsin"  has  won 
favor  everywhere  sold.  Write  for  guar- 
antee and  full  details. 

T)i*  Lauson-livion  Co. 
317  Broadway 
Oe  Pare, 
Wit. 
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ROOFING 

•fc^  tk  S  B—  More  than  $325,000 
EM  I  ■■worth  of  every 
4mw  Fm  BH  mm  make  and  kind  of 
brand  new,  dependable  roofing  now  be« 
ing  offered  at  such  remarkably  low 
prices,  that  we  ask  all  in  need  or  who 
contemplate  buying  to  hesitate  placing 
orders  until  they  get  these  remarkable 

Bankrupt 

Prices.  This  lot  consists  of  every  known 
make  of  roofing — Galvanized,  25£c  per  sq.ft.: 
Corrugated  Steel,  Die  per  sq.  ft.;  Rubber 
Surfaced  Ajax  Roofing  62c  per  square;  etc. 
We  now  own  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking 
Company  and  Incorporated  for  $10,000,000; 
this  tremendous  purchase  Is  the  first  result 
—nothing  like  It  ever  before  attempted  by 
anyone.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  the  roofing 
guaranteed  brand  new.  Every  quality.  Write 
for  free  samples  and  remarkable  prices. 

HARRIS  BROS.  COMPANY 
Dept.  BM«  88  Chicago,  lit 

Write  for 
"Betty" 

That's  the  name 
of  the  beautiful 
girl  on  the 


1914 

Calendar 

'l     (Size,  13  X  32  inches) 

Send  your  name  and 
address  and  a  2c  stamp 
(it  pays  part  of  the 
postage)  and  we'll 
send  you   Free  and 

postpaid  (bis  beautifully  litho- 
graphed and  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  oil  painting 
"Betty,"painted  especially  for 
us.  1914  calendar  is  attached. 

FREE 

Coca-Cola  booklet  enclosed. 
THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  _ 
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This  is  Bargain  Day.   The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  19 15,  for  $1.00 


November  16,  1913 
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Highest  Prices  riin$ 
For  Hides  and  TU II  a 

Paid  by  "BIGGS"  at  Kansas  City. 

Millions  will  be  paid  for  Furs  thin  season.  Will  you 
get  your  share  t  We  must  have  more  furn  to  iupply 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  all  commissions 
and  ottor  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PHlCEb:  Re- 
| liable  Quotations;  Liberal  Grading;  Quick 
Returns;  Fur  Shipments  Held  Separate 
on  Request.  32  years  square  dealing. 
"^Half  ■  million  satlslled  shippers. 

Make  Big  Money  Trapping  t 

Our  Free  Trappers'  Guide  tells 
We  sell  traps,  Guns, 
ammunition,  etc,  at 
wholesale  eost. 
CD  re  Fur  Price  Lists, 
mtQ  sliippir.KTaps.Cat- 
Laloff  and  Trappers  Guide. 
E.  W.  BICCS  &  CO., 

537  Biggs  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


TRAPPERS 


Trappers'  Book  CD  Ct 
Just  Out!  Tells  rilCE. 

how  to  prepare  skins  mm  ^m^m 
for  the  market.  Contains  recipes 
for  maklngeood  baits  at  trifling 
cost.  Tolls  How,  Where  and  When 
to  set  traps.  Also  a  catalog  of  Traps 
at  Factory  Prices.  You  need  this  book 
bo  send  for  it  today.  Experienced 
trappers  will  tell  you  that  Ljon 
>ys  the  highest  cash  prices.  Re- 
ly on  Lyon  to  do  the  square  thing. 
M.  LYON  &  CO. 
258  Del.  St. 

K.  C.  Mo, 

Eat.  1870 


RELY  ON  LYON 


You  can  be  sure  of  the  highest 
possible  price  for 

Hides,  Furs,  Pelts,  Etc. 

If  you  ship  to  the  old  reliable 

Northwestern  Hide  and  Fur  Co. 

Est.  1390 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Send  for  quotation  price  list  and  catalog  of 
Trappers  Supplies.  We  give  a  good  luck  watch 
fob  free  for  every  shipment  or  purchase  of  $5.00 
or  o-'er.    Reference:  Any  bank  In  Minneapolis 


APPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon, 
MinK,  SKunk,  Possum,  Muskrat, 

and  all  other  Furs,  Hide*  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship- 
ping Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  136  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ite  today  for  our  free  Trap- 
pers' Book — tells  you  all  about  how 
to  Increase  your  catch,  and  inside  facta 
about  how  to  get  the  most  money  out  of  furs. 
Best  book  for  trappers  ever  published.    No  up- 
to-date  trappers  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Our  confidential  information  is  very  valu- 
able and  will  be  sent  to  you  monthly 
during  the  season— it  means  big  money 
to  trapperB.  All  of  the  above  free  for 
the  asking.  Address 

I.  ABRAHAM 

213  N.  Main  St.,  DepU  126  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


FREE! 

Handy  Book  for  Trappera 

If  you  are  Interested, 
we  will  send  you  this 
book  tree  and  keep  you 
Informed  as  to  prices  on 
all  kinds  of  Furs. 
I  D|T       It  Will  Attract  All 
LUIfl  I  Animals  To  Your  Traps 
A  large  sample  bottle  for  25c.  Guaranteed  to 
increase  your  catob  or  money  refunded. 
It  Advertise*  US  To  Satisfy  YOU 

ST.  LOUIS  COMMISSION  CO., 
Dept.  23  208  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TRAPPERS! 

Get  More  Money  ForYour  Furs 

Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  yot)  v  X 
Our  Frm«  Bulletin  quoting  canh  prices 
We  actually  pay  for  fJoon,  Mink,  .Skunk, 
Oppossum  and  other  furs.  Wo  charge 
bo  commiHPiions.  Write  today  for  Free 
Bulletin,  ft  will  pay  you  big. 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  WOOL  CO.. 

Dept.   141  at.  Louis,  Ho. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
Will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  doen  not  <lo  exactly  an  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  dors  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


THERE  was  once  a  time  when 
raising  ducks  was  consid- 
ered foolish  by  the  farmer, 
and  duck  meat  was  too 
"weedy,  muddy  and  fishy"  of  taste 
to  suit  the  ordinary  farm  appetite. 
With  the  domestication  of  the  duck, 
and  a  different  line  of  food,  the 
flavor  of  the  meat  changed. 

*  *  * 

The  d'ucb  industry  of  Long  Island 
increases.  There  are  now  fifty-five 
duck  plants  on  the  island,  and  there 
were  between  one  and  two  million 
ducks  hatched  on  these  plants  this 
last  season.  The  average  price  paid 
per  pound  was  18  cents — the  lowest 
price  being  14  cents,  the  highest  23 
cents. 

*  *  * 

They  have  a  co-operative  system 
in  buying  food  for  the  duck  plants 
on  Long  Island.  It  is  called  the 
Duick  Growers'  Association.  They 
buy  their  feed  by  the  carload  and 
have  it  shipped  from  a  distributing 
station.  Among  the  list  of  duck 
foodstuff  ordered  by  the  association, 
we  notice  an  order  for  ten  cars  of 
beef  scrap. 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  dry  ration  fed  to  the 
hens  kept  on  a  certain  sterile  egg 
farm  in  New  Hampshire:  Every 
1,500  pounds  of  the  feed  is  mixed 
as  follows — four  bags  of  commercial 
feed,  mainly  bran  and  middlings; 
three  bags  of  cornmeal,  three  bags 
of  beef  scrap,  one  bag  of  gluten,  one 
bag  stock  food,  mainly  corn  and 
oats;  one  bag  of  poultry  feed,  one 
bag  of  animal  meal,  one  bag  chopped 
alfalfa  or  clover,  five  pounds  of  salt. 
Half  of  this  is  fed  at  one  meal,  the 
morning  meal,  to  4,500  hens.  It  is 
fed  dry.  The  afternoon  meal  is  200 
pounds  of  shelled  corn. 

*  *  * 

The  handling  of  the  above  flock 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  They  are  of 
any  kind  of  breed  the  owner  can 
pick  up  from  the  farmers  about  and 
must  be  from  4  to  6  months  of  age 
.A  dozen  of  these  are  placed  in  a 
house  built  just  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate this  number.  Here  they 
are  kept  for  a  year,  when  they  are 
sold,  new  pullets  taking  their  place. 
Their  houses  are  cleaned  but  twice 
a  year.  The  floors  are  bedded  in 
sawdust.  They  have  never  had  a 
disease,  although  occasionally  one 
drops  dead.  The  ends  and  under 
sides  of  the  roostB  are  tarred  to 
keep  down  mites.  They  averaRe 
something  like  1  I  r.  ckkh  a  year. 
They  pay,  but  would  not,  of  course, 
if  kept  into  the  second  year,  as  the 
close  confinement  and  pushing  for 
egKH  would  beKin  to  tell  In  the  sec- 
ond year. 

*  *  * 

There  Is  a  food  profit  In  the 
Hf|uab  business,  provided  you  learn 
how  to  haiirllo  the  birds,  which 
means  attention  to  many  Htnall  de- 
tails. Hut  do  not,  an  a  beginner, 
expect  great  profit  from  the  start. 
The  person  of  experience  may 
truhftilly  boast  or  from  %'l  to  |3 
per  pair  a  year,  hut  the  actual  truth 
was  that,  more  than  likely,  he  sim- 


ply cleared  expenses  the  first  year, 
and  the  second  and  yet  longer  con- 
sidered he  was  making  money  at  $1 
profit  per  pair.  As  a  start,  expen- 
sive buildings  are  not  called  for; 
in  fact,  at  no  time  are  they,  except 
as  to  extension.  The  house  for  fifty 
pairs  can  be  thirty  feet  long  by  eight 
feet  wide  and  nine  feet  high,  but 
at  that  height  and  width  you  can 
keep  that  many  in  a  house  twenty 
feet  long.  One  wishing  to  know 
something  of  the  business  at  the 
start  can,  for  the  asking,  get  a  good 
book  on  squabs  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Ask  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  177. 

*  *  * 

At  this  writing  the  haulers  of  the 
Thanksgiving  turkeys  are  locating 
the  birds  they  are  out  to  buy.  The 
south  will  bring  up  its  share,  but, 
it  is  reported,  the  middle  states  are 
falling  short,  and  this,  with  the  or- 
ders that  you  needn't  trot  out  any 
but  well  fattened  turkeys  from  the 
farms,  will  increase  the  scarcity, 
and  it  may  he  raise  the  price.  The 
party  who  raises  turkeys  for  breed- 
ers is  the  party  who  gets  the  largest 
profit,  for  at  the  very  least  he  can 
ask  and  get  from  double  to  five 
times  the  price  he  would  get  on  the 
market.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  some 
turkey  keepers  declare  that,  could 
they  have  succeeded  in  raising  so 
many,  they  could  have  sold  fifty 
more  than  they  did  for  breeders. 
Of  course,  this  meant  some  adver- 
tising, but  advertising  is  not  ex- 
pensive. *** 

"Fresh  eggs,  fresh  eggs  every 
morning  for  breakfast,"  sings  one 
city  man.  "They  saved  me,"  he  as- 
serts. "I  don't  know  what  disease 
it  was  I  had,  neither  did  the  doctors. 
'Eat  no  breakfast,'  said  the  last  one 
I  consulted.  Well,  that  did  fix  me. 
I  hadn't  really  been  eating  enough 
before,  but  now  I  was  eating  less. 
An  old  farmer  woman  said:  'Get 
you  a  few  good  hens  and  eat  from 
two  to  three  fresh  eggs,  nearly  or 
quite  raw,  for  breakfast.'  I  had  a 
little  back  yard,  and  I  bought  the 
hens  and  fed  and  kept  them  clean 
all  by  myself,  and  ate  their  eggs, 
also  the  hens  themselves  when  there 
were  too  many.  I  began  to  get 
stronger  from  the  first  month  of  the 
fresh-egg  diet  —  fresh  eggs  with 
milk.  I  have  recommended  it  since 
many  a  time  to  some  poor  follow 
coughing  his  strength  away  after 
a  protracted  cold  or  a  siege  of  lfy 
grippe,  and  more  than  one  went  reg- 
ularly after  the  eggs  and  milk  and 
|  was  cured  by  them. 

♦  *  * 

To  guarantee  strictly  fresh  eggs 
tliev  inn  t  In'  shipped  twice  a  week, 
though  In  the  depths  of  winter  one 
can  safely  put  the  shipping  down  to 
once  every  week,  and  then  the  eggs 

be  well  guaranteed. 

•  *  * 

Don't  keep  100  hens  where  you 
have  room  but  for  fifty.  The  fifty 
will  take  Just  half  as  much  feed,  and 
do  you  more  good  In  the  laying  of 
eggs  and  saving  of  time  than  100. 

IDA  M.  BIIKPLKK. 


SKIM  CLEANEST 
TURN  EASIEST 
ARE  SIMPLEST 

MOST  SANITARY 
LAST  LONGEST 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York    Chicago   San  Franciaco 


High  quoted  prices  don't  mean  the 
biggest  check,  unless  the  grading  is  right.  We 
grade  honestly,  pay  highest  MARKET  PRICES 
d  buy  furs  out  and  out,  charging  you  no 
commission.  If  you  want  furs  held  separate  and 
our  offer  is  not  satisfactory,  we'll  return  the  furs, 
paying  express.    Write  for  latest  price  list 

OMAHA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 
1204Jones  St.  Omibi,  Nebr. 


I  ate«t  Rnnlr  "Pr"'"''«»l«  Poultry.   123  pages 
L,aicai  DUUK  proctica|  facts  J80  beautiful 
pictures.  Latest  improved  nieth  jds  to  rai  e  poul. 
try.   AH  about  world's  famous  Runner  Ducks  bZ 
other  varieties  pure-bred  poultry  This  book,  lowest 
prices,  fowls,  etiKs.  Incubators  ttc  .  only  6  cents 
BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  80,  Clarinda.  Is.. 


Arc  Your 
Hands  Tied? 

Don't  think  because  you  live  in 
*  small  town  or  rural  district  that 
your  hands  are  tied. 

There  are  many  opportunities 
for  men  who  are  trained. 

Manufacturing  plants  are  moving  to  tho 
country  and  want  local  men.  Hailionds 
get  their  trained  men  nil  along  their  lines. 
Government  positions  are  open  to  everyono 

«'iiu  tho  right  training, 

Scientific  taimlng  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
■wealth  producing  Industries  In  tho  country 
today. 

No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  l.o 
trained  at  home  by  the  Intermit  lonal  COP" 
respoiidenee  Schools  to  he  an  expnl  In  any 
occupation,  trade  or  profession  listed  In  tho 
coupon  below. 

To  learn  full  particular!!  marlt  the  cou- 
pon uud  mall  it  TODAY. 


si 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


November  15,  1913 


NOW  FOR  THE 


INTERNATIONAL 

GREATEST  AND  BEST 

Live  Stock  Show 

OF  THE  YEAR 

NOV.  29  TO  DEC.  6 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

CHICAGO 

Many  Hew  Improvements,  Hew  Features, 
Thirty  national  Conventions,  Etc.,  Etc. 
DAILY  SALES  OF  LIVE  STOCK 

50  Choice  Galloways — Tuesday,  Dec.  2d, 
1   P.  M„     For  catalogue  write  R.  W. 

Brown,  Carrollton,  Mo. 
50  High  Class  Angus — Wednesday,  Dec. 

3d,  1  P.  M.    For  catalogue  write  Chas. 

Gray,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
50  Selected  Shorthorns — Thursday,  Dec. 

4th,  1  P.  M.  For  catalogue  write  Abram 

Renick,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
50  Best  Herefords — Friday,  Dec.  5th,  1 

P.  M.    For  catalogue  write  R.  J.  Kinzer, 

1012  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
A  Season  of  Learning-,  Entertainment, 
Brilliant  Evening  Shows  and 

A  TRIP  TO  CHICAGO 

Lowest  Rates  on  All  Railroads. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


KUZEL'S  DUROCS 

Echo  Top  King,  Model  Wonder  3d,  Proud  Won- 
der Jr..  Crimson  Boy  and  Prince,  by  Prince  of 
Colonel's,  are  the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  Choice 
boars  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.    J.    KUZELi.    Clarkson,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  DUROCS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  .sired  by  Model  Goorls, 
Queen's  Wonder,  Uneeda  Wonder  and  Queen's 
Wonder  Again.  They  are  the  kind  that  win. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

O.   G.    SMITH  &  SON1,   Kearney,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Crimson  C5., 
Crimson  Wonder  10th,  Critic  B.,  Chatham's  Pride 
Also  a  few  extra  choice  fall  boars.  I  will  guar- 
antee to  please  you. 

 C.   E.  CL.ATJFF,  Central   City,  Neb. 


PRIZE  WINNING  DUROCS. 

Choice  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  B.  &  G.'s  Won- 
der, Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Chief  Select  2d  Mod- 
ercw  s  Wonder.  Valley  King  and  others.  '  Prices 
reasonable.     WM.    MODEROW,    Beemer,  Neb 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale- 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,   Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond 
>   '  .  s  £erfe<:tl0n-    Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money 
 GEO.   W.  SCHWAB,   Clay  Center.  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Lawn  Durocs 

A  splendid  lot  of  fall  and  spring  males  for  sale 
sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect and  Colonel  Tippy.  They  are  strictly  right  and' 
worth  the  money.    Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


HERD  HEADERS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  for  pale  the  three  tried  herd  boars 
Big  Omaha,  Metal  Top,  and  Guy's  Price  Last 
Every  one  a  good  one.  Also  a  number  of  sprinel 
males.  D.  C.   LONERGAN.  Florence,  NebT 


GAAW  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  HosfPoiash 


Don't  starve  your  hogs  to 
remove  worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product; 
then  select  six  growing-  pigs, 
feed  them  all  the  grain,  oil 
meal,  tankage  and  milk  they 
can  eat,  then  place  before 
them  in  dry  trough  sample  of 
Hog  Potash  and  see  how  they 
eat  it.  Worms  cannot  live 
where  it  is  fed  regularly. 
Sold  at  prices  of  good  salt. 
Send  today  for  sample  and  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  In  unoccu- 
pied territory. 

Manufactured  by 

UJtlON 
STOCK. 

~VARDS  I. 

COMPANY- 
South  0m<s?i<3,j!{eb. 


90     FOR  THIS 
—  DANDY  GATE 


These  grates  are  not 
a  special  lot  built  down 
to  a  low  price,  but  are 
full  of  the  same  qual- 
ity, satisfaction  and 
durability  which  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  our 
triple-galvanized,  high- 
carbon  steel 

Iowa  Gates 

The  filling  of  this  serviceable  and  ornamental  gate  is 
extra  close  diamond  mesh.  Gate  has  strong  frame,  pat- 
ent latch,  etc.  Comes  in  all  sizes;  plain  and  fancy  tops. 

Style  E  Farm  Gate,  illustrated  below,  is  another 
leader  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  asked  for  other 
gates  of  its  kind.   Painted  or  galvanized.   All  sizes. 

The  best  lumber  dealer  in  your  town  has  these 
gates  on  sale.   If  you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us 
for  booklet,  name  of  dealer,  special  prices,  etc. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,  21st  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


It  lies  within  your  power  to  wipe 


Cow  Abortion 


out  Oi  your  herd  and  keep  it  out. 

Use  Dr.  Roberts'  Treatment.  Apply  it 
yourself.  Properly  applied,  it  never  fails 
TV—  to  stamp  out  this  disease  and 
IB  |  _  clean  the  herd.  Saves  lives  of 
calves.  Write  at  once  to 

David  Roberts 

Veterinary  Company 
mmmmm  6141  Wisconsin  Ave.  .  Waukesha,  Wis.  nron 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

Spring  males  f0r  sale,  sired  by  Big  Sensation 
ai;d  B. 's  Great  Hadley.  They  are  the  big,  smooth 
kind,  with  quality  and  bone.  Everything  guar- 
anteed.    3.   A.   SCHALDECKER.   Grafton.  Neb. 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 


tion  and  prices, 


by 
logs 
Escrip- 

THOS.  F.  WALKED  '&  SON,  Alexandria,  Nett. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
ror  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
P»-  B.  B.  DAVis,  300  B«e  Bldgr.,  Omaha,  Web. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  STEIN 
CATTLE 


Last  year  a  Californian  Holstein  mad©  a 
yearly  record  of  7S4.13  pounds  of  fat  from' 
25.!tS1.8  pounds  of  milk. 

After  an  interval  of  two  months  she  began, 
another  yearly  test,  which  has  just  come  to 
a  close,  with  a  record  of  S6S.1  pounds  of  but-, 
ter-fat  from  2S.S26.4  pounds  of  milk. 

These  two  successive  yearly  tests,  during 
which  54.800  pounds  of  milk  were  madev 
are  more  evidence  that  great  records 
are  not  spasmodic  efforts,  but  represent  can 
paoity  permanently  developed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-rriesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box  179.   Brattleboro,  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WIN  EL  AND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


HORSES  AND  MT  LES 


OUT  OF  THE  BEATEN  PATH 

Away  from  crowding  to  city  barns  where,  price 
has  to  be  higher  f  r  stallion  plainer:  take  a  littlei 
trip  on  the  quiet  to  my  farm  and 
see  big  bunch  registered  Pereheron, 
studs  weanlings  to  4  years;  growthy, 
useful  money-makers  for  you.  The 
farm  is  where  they  are  raised  and* 
where  you  ought  to  buy  them. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton  Iowa 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  us 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Pork 

D.  L.,  Stanton,  la. :  I  have  eighty-five 
head  of  pigs  that  weigh  about  100  pounds 
apiece.  How  many  bushels  of  corn  will 
be  required  to  bring  them  to  200  pounds 
each?  I  give  them  two  bushels  of  ground 
wheat  and  oats  for  swill  every  day. 
How  many  pounds  will  you  expect  them 
to  gain  in  ninety  days?  Would  it  pay 
me  to  buy  corn  at  65  cents  a  bushel  to 
feed  to  7-cent  hogs?  How  would  oil- 
meal  be  to  mix  with  wheat  and  oats 
ground  at  $1.70  a  hundred? 

Editor's  Answer — Figures  on  gain 
are  very  deceptive,  as  all  gain  de- 
pends on  so  many  different  condi- 
tions. Experiment  stations,  under 
the  very  best  conditions,  will  pro- 
duce a  certain  number  of  pounds  of 
pork  from  every  bushel  of  corn.  No 
two  of  them  agree  in  the  amount  of 
pork  derived  from  a  bushel  of  corn. 
The  ordinary  farmer  cannot  expect 
to  equal  their  gains  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

A  little  advice  as  to  the  best  way 
to  feed  would  give  more  practical 
benefit.  Do  not  feed  on  the  ground; 
feed  in  troughs,  and  in  feeding  corn 
feed  only  shelled  corn,  scattered 
thinly  in  the  troughs  so  that  hogs 
cannot  eat  too  fast.  Have  plenty  of 
fresh  water  always  on  hand,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  hogs  will  go 
down  to  drink  several  times  while 
cleaning  up  one  feeding.  Give  them 
good  shelter;  keep  them  well  pro- 
tected from  the  wind,  and  keep  them 
free  from  lice  or  any  disturbing  in- 
fluences. Do  not  feed  all  they  will 
eat.  About  two-thirds  of  what  they 
will  eat  is  the  most  rational  amount 
to  feed.  Neither  man  nor  animal  do 
well  when  fed  all  they  will  take. 

If  a  farmer  has  either  clover  or 
alfalfa,  it  would  be  uneconomic  for 
him  to  buy  oil-meal  at  the  present 
market  price  to  feed  his  hogs.  They 
can  get  their  protein  better  and  in 
larger  amounts  from  the  clover  and 
alfalfa  than  from  the  oil-meal,  and 
get  it  at  much  less  expense.  It  cer- 
tainly will  pay  to  feed  6  5-cent  corn 
to  7-cent  hogs,  if  the  corn  is  fed  in 
the  right  way  and  the  hogs  are  in 
the  right  condition. 


that  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents, but  that  the  owner  of  the 
stallion  will  not  be  responsible 
should  any  accidents  occur,  protects 
such  owner  against  damages,  pro- 
viding he  takes  proper  care.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  care 
taken  was  sufficient  to  release  him 
from  responsibility  will  be  a  matter 
for  courts  to  decide,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  accident. 

Oklahoma's  Surest  Crop 

J.  L.  P.,  Okl.:  Dear  Editor— I  have 
just  read,  with  interest,  the  last  issue 
of  your  valuable  paper.  I  couldn't  get 
along  without  it;  it  contains  so  much 
valuable  information  for  the  farmer  and 
stock    raiser..   I    live    in    Eoger  Mills 


m 

Damages    for    Breeding  Accidents 

H.  W  E.,  Dickens,  Neb.:  I  take  the 
privilege  of  asking  you  to  publish  the 
Nebraska  law  on  breeding  of  mares  to 
horses  or  jacks.  I  feel  that  this  question 
is  of  great  importance  to  owners  of  such 
animals  that  stand  for  public  service  in 
this  territory.  Our  advertisement  states 
that  care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  acci- 
dents, but  I  will  not  be  responsible  should 
any  occur.  Can  anyone  collect  damages 
from  me  for  a  mare  that  he  claims  came 
to  her  death  by  an  accident  during  the 
breeding  of  the  mare?  I  see  that  some- 
other  farm  papers  have  a  law  depart- 
ment, and  I  suppose  you  do  answer  law 
questions.  I  am  anxious  to  know  the 
Nebraska  law  on  this  matter.  If  every 
owner  of  stallions  or  jacks  had  to  stand 
good  for  every  mare  in  case  of  accident, 
how  many  would  keep  a  stallion  or  jack 
for  public  service? 

Editor's   Answer — The  statement 


county,  Oklahoma,  and  I  would  like  to 
speak  a  few  words  of  praise  for  this 
part  of  the  country.  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  picture  of  the  sure  crop  of  this 
country,  and  I  also  send  poetry  with  it 
which  will  explain  the  sure  crop.  This 
is  my  first  poetic  spasm,  written  at  the 
birth  of  my  seventh  girl  baby: 
You  may  sing  and  shout  the  praises 

Of  the  heaps  of  yellow  corn; 
You   may   boast   about  your  great  hay 
crop 

From  dusk  to  early  morn; 
You  may  raise  a  crop  of  apples, 

If  the  frost  has  done  no  harm, 
Yet  there  is  a  crop  more  certain 

That  will  grow  on  any  farm. 

Thia  crop  will  yield  great  profits. 

And  is  needed  every  day; 
In  fact,  our  noble  country 

Without  it  would  pass  away. 
Laws  should  be  made  to  protect  it, 

And  boost  it  to  the  top — 
This  hardy,  ever-bearing. 

Never-failing  baby  crop. 


Extending  Time  of  State  Fairs 

L.  Li.,  Joliet,  111.:  I  have  been  reading; 
the  article  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  regarding  the  extending  of  the 
time  for  state  fairs.  As  I  have  been 
both  an  exhibitor  and  a  sight-seer  ot 
these  fairs  for  more  than  thirty  years.  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  or  so  regarding  the 
matter  as  I  look  at  it.  I  think  both  ex- 
hibitors and  sightseers  should  express 
themselves  on  this  subject  in  order  to 
fully  understand  the  matter.  Your  sug- 
gestion of  more  time,  I  consider  a  good 
one.  But  an  equally  important  matter 
is    the    manner   of    conducting   the  ex- 
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hllilta,  and  this  la  the  part  which  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  speak  on  particularly. 

I  think  the  fairs  should  open  on  Mon- 
day morning,  with,  only  the  cattle,  hogs 
and  draft  horses  on  exhibit.  This  would 
glra  the  people  interested  In  that  line 
a  clear  chance  of  taking  In  these  de- 
partments without  being  bothered  with 
the  large  crowds  which  come  only  to 
look  around,  with  no  particular  purpose 
In  view.  By  this  arrangement  the  ex- 
hibitors would  be  able  to  obtain  the  at- 
tention of  the  crowd,  and  the  crowd 
would  not  be  drawn  away  by  other  ex- 
citements. By  this  arrangement  the  ex- 
hibitors and  sightseers  would  be  better 
served.  These  departments  should  be  the 
only  attraction  for  two  days.  On 
Wednesday  morning  the  machinery  and 
other  exhibits  should  be  opened,  and  the 
fair  then  progress  with  all  of  the  shows 
opened  and  run  together  until  Friday 
night,  when  the  stock  show  would  be 
over,  and  Saturday  then  could  be  chil- 
dren's day,  or  the  day  for  the  city  peo- 
ple to  attend,  which  would  he  a  better 
day  than  any  other  for  that  class  of 
sightseers,  and  would  give  time  for  the 
railroads  to  dispose  o£  the  stock  and 
clear  up  things  so  that  all  other  ex- 
hibits could  be  handled,  besides  clearing 
the  stalls  to  admit  of  the  trotting  stock, 
which  should  be  sent  in  on  Saturday  and 
Monday.  The  stock  show  of  the  second 
week  should  consist  of  only  draft  and 
other  kinds  of  horses.  The  draft 
horses  of  the  first  week  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  over  the  second  week, 
but  should  be  allowed  to  be  entered  as 
late  as  Tuesday  of  the  first  week.  No 
trotting  should  be  allowed  on  the  grounds 
until  Tuesday  or  later  of  the  second 
week.  This  would  be  the  week  in  which 
simply  the  sightseers  would  have  their 
inning. 

By  arrangements  along  this  line,  not 
only  the  railroads  and  hotels,  but  the 
trolley  lines,  would  be  better  able  to 
handle  the  crowds  with  ease  and  prac- 
ical  comfort  than  under  the  present 
system.  By  arrangements  rightly  con- 
ducted along  the  line  mentioned,  th(e 
public  would  be  able  to  understand  what 
features  of  the  fair  would  interest  them 
most  and  arrange  to  attend  during  the 
time  such  features  are  in  operation, 
rhey  would  feel  that  they  had  been  bet- 
ter served  by  such  division  of  the  ex- 
nlbits.  I  have  attended  many  state  fairs, 
ind  of  late  years  I  do  not  think  I  have 
Utended  any  where  I  have  been  able  to 
tee  half  of  what  I  wanted  to  examine. 
Hie  agricultural  department  requires 
nore  time  than  any  other  feature  of  the 
sxhibits  on  the  ground,  and  should  be 
illowed  to  remain  from  the  opening  after 
Tuesday  of  the  first  week  until  Friday 
Sterling  of  the  second  week. 

There  are  several  other  suggestions  I 
would  like  to  mention,  and  give  reasons 
why,  but  prefer  to  hear  from  some  others 
jefore  doing  so. 


Good  Cows 
Some  cows  produce  ten  times  as  much 
as  others,  and  It  is  also  true  that  one 
cow  may  produce  three  times  as  much  f.s 
another  per  hundred  pounds  of  feed  con- 
sumed, which  means  more  than  three 
times  as  much  profit.    The  poor  producer 


which  weighs  1,000  pounds  requires  nearly 
as  many  pounds  of  feed  to  maintain  the 
body  as  the  high  producer  which  weigh* 
1,000  pounds;  therefore,  the  cow  which 
eats  most  has  most  food  left  above  main- 
tenance to  turn  into  milk. 

if  the  poor  cow  eats  ten  pounds  of  food 
above  the  amount  required  to  maintain 
the  body,  and  the  good  cow  eats  twenty- 
five  pounds  more,  the  good  cow  will  re- 
turn approximately  twice  as  much  milk 
as  the  poor  cow,  but  it  may  require  all 
the  milk  produced  by  th%  poor  cow  to 
pay  for  her  keep. 

Experiments  indicate  that  one  cow  will 
make  practically  as  good  use  of  the  food 
consumed,  above  maintenance,  as  an- 
other, and  that  the  main  difference  is  in 
the  capacity  to  consume,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  put  feed  into  milk  instead  of 
body  fat. 

The  following  are  some  contrasts  taken 
from  Circular  99  of  this  station:  In  one 
herd  ten  cows  lacked  $12.23  of  paying  for 
their  keep.  What  kind  of  business  man 
would  the  farmer  make  who  paid  these 
ten  cows  $12.23  for  the  privilege  of  milk- 
ing and  feeding  them  for  one  year?  In 
this  same  herd  two  cows  gave  a  profit 
of  $f>4.65.  Had  this  entire  herd  been  as 
good  as  the  best  cow  (not  a  phenomenal 
cow),  the  total  profits  would  have  been 
$-115  instead  of  $52.42.  A  similar  herd,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  cows,  returned  a  profit 
of  $607,  an  average  profit  of  $46  per  cow. 
Can  we  say  that,  from  the  milk  pro- 
ducer's standpoint,  such  a  cow  is  worth 
as  much  as  forty-six  cows  returning  $1 
profit? 

A  few  dairymen  can  buy  enough  cows 
to  fill  up  their  herds,  but  if  all  should  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  there  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  at  least  three  buyers  for  every 
good  cow.  This  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
we  must  depend  on  breeding  and  raising 
cows  for  our  future  herds. 

When  dairymen  fully  realize  their 
value,  high-producing  cows  will  advance 
in  price,  and  more  low  producers  will  go 
to  the  butcher's  block,  where  they  should 
go.  One  reason  why  better  sires  are  not 
used  and  more  heifers  are  not  raised  is 
because  the  great  advantage  in  good  cows 
is  not  realized  by  the  average  dairyman. 
—From  Ohio  Experiment  Station  Circular. 


farm,  Lincoln,  has  charge  of  the  show, 
and  communications  may  be  sent  to  him. 


Hani  and  Bacon  Show 

The  Nebraska  Improved  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  will  hold  a  "ham 
and  bacon  show"  at  the  Lincoln  Audi- 
torium during  the  week  of  Organized  Ag- 
riculture, January  19-23,  1914.  Prizes  of 
$20,  $15  and  $10  for  first,  second  and  third, 
respectively,  in  home-cured  hams  and 
bacons  will  be  given.  Everyone  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska  is  invited  to  make  en- 
tries. No  charges  will  be  made  for  en- 
tering exhibits.  The  exhibit  must  con- 
sist of  home-cured  meats.  The  awards 
will  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  quality 
and  curing.  An  expert  meat  judge  has 
been  secured  to  place  the  awards.  Lec- 
tures will  be  given  on  the  home  curing 
of  meats.  If  the  Person  making  entry 
wishes,  the  Live  Stock  Improvers'  Asso- 
ciation will  auction  the  hams  and  bacons 
and  send  the  proceeds  to  the  owner,  or 
the  exhibit  will  be  returned.  The  home 
curing  of  meats  is  becoming  a  lost  art  In 
many  sections  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
display  may  bring  entries  from  many  who 
pride  themselves  in  their  ability  along 
this  line.    C.   B.   Lee  of  the  University 


Long  Oiant  l«  the  boar  ul  the  head  <>l  the  herd  '.r  (I 
tral  City,  Neb.  Mr.  Van  Kleeck  l«  offering  a  numb 
fall  pigs'  for  sale,  sired  mostly  by  thl«  boar.  They  aw 
with  plenty  of  bone,  and  he  .Is  pricing  them  worth  the 


Quality  in  Horses 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  when 
we  talk  of  quality  in  horses  is  that  of 
general  appearance.  In  noting  this  char- 
acteristic, the  student  studies  the  size 
and  the  weight  of  the  horse  before  him, 
noting  the  symmetry  of  '  body  to  see 
that  the  body  is  not  too  long  or 
too  short  and  the  student  makes  the 
study  of  the  style  and  air  exhibited  by 
the  horse,  together  with  its  disposition 
and  character.  Conformation  is  the  next 
point  noted  and  this  includes,  of  course, 
the  build  of  the  horse  in  detail.  It  in- 
cludes the  shape  of  the  head,  neck,  fore- 
head and  barrel,  crops,  thighs,  hocks  and, 
in  fact,  every  part  of  the  horse  in  detail. 
Constitution  is  a  point  that  should  al- 
ways have  special  attention,  including 
therein  the  size  of  the  nostril,  width  and 
cleanness  of  throat  latch,  cleanness  about 
the  windpipe  and  chest  and  spring  of 
ribs,  together  with  the  correlative  point, 
width  through  the  heart  and  the  size  of 
heart  girth.  Then  comes  the  point  in 
question— quality— which  includes  the  fine- 
ness and  density  of  the  bone  about  the 
head  with  veins  in  evidence,  a  fine,  mel- 
low skin  and  a  fine  hair;  then  fineness 
and  denseness  of  bone  about  the  cannon, 
hocks  and  hind  legs. 

A  horse  that  is  meaty  about  the  hock 
might  be  considered  as  lacking  in  quality, 
and  probably  he  would  lack  quality  in 
other  parts  as  well.  The  horse  that  has 
quality  is  one  that  has  refinement  and 
denseness  effectual  throughout.  One 
lacking  in  quality  is  coarse  in  hair, 
bone  and  skin,  and  has  not  the  re- 
finement desired.  A  dense  coat  is 
another  indication  of  quality.  The 
feet  and  legs  of  the  horse  should  be 
carefully  examined.  Conformation  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  the  proper  muscleing  of 
the  forearm  and  gaskin  being  the  upper- 
most point  examined  under  this  special 
heading;  then  the  set  of  limbs,  size  of 
bene  below  the  knee  and  flatness,  the  size 
and  shape  of  feet  are  considered  the 
leading  quality  in  horses,  including  an 
examination  for  unsoundness,  and  care 
should  be  taken  in  guarding  against  any 
malformation  that  would  give  rise  to  un- 
soundness. When  the  horse  is  put  In 
motion  his  wind  is  observed,  as  well  as 
when  standing  still.  Action  is  the  last 
but  one  of  the  most  important  points 
considered,  and  this  includes  a  considera- 
tion of  trueness  of  the  gait— discrimina- 
tion being  made  against  winging  or  pad- 
dling or  closeness  of  gait. 

The  saddle  hoi'se  is  scored  on  his  ability 
to  go  properly  three  or  four  gaits.  During 
the  time  that  the  horse  is  in  action  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
first  characteristic  mentioned  above,  viz.: 
The  general  appearance,  style  and  vigor. 

This  gives  an  Idea  in  regard  to  what 
is  meant  by  each  of  the  above  terms 
used  by  the  horseman.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  have  some  universally  under- 
stood terms  In  order  that  everyone  may 
understand  what  is  indicated  when  each 
term  is  employed. 


Rickets  In  Piga 

Worms,  malnutrition,  Inadequate  feed- 
ing, lack  of  II  mo  salts  In  the  feed,  are 
common  causes  of  rickets  In  pigs.  Stop 
feeding  corn  and  substitute  slop  of  mid- 
dlings, ground  (screened)  oats,  flaxseed 
meal  and  milk  and  add  one  ounce  of  lline- 
waler    to    the    quart    of    Hlop    or    give  a 

dram  of  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime  In 
feed  twice  dally.  If  worms  are  'seen  In 
the  droppings  wive  sulphate  of  Iron  (cup 
penis)  in  the  slop  for  five  mornings  In 
Miiei  easloii  at  rate  of  «me  dram  fur  eai  li 
10()  pounds  of  plgH  and  If  neeessary  repeal 
tho  treatment  In  a  couple  of  wcel<M. 
Every  other  day  rub  uffeeted  Joints  with 
Iodine  ointment. 


•  r  of  spring  nu>bn  anil 
the  big,  smooth  kind, 
money. 


The   average    length    of   life    l«    ii  ilei 
In   Norway   than   In  nny  oth«?r  round  \ 
This  In  attributed    to   the   fact    thai  the 
temperature  In  cool  and  uniform  through- 
out the  year. 

Tim  now  fhlne*"  Department  of  AktI- 
OaltUM  and  foreatty  Is  very  largely 
manned  by  rhino*!-  graduate*  of  tho  col- 
lages of  this  count  i  v. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  AGENTS 

Now.  Automatic 
Combination  Tool* 

12  Tools  in  1  % 

Handiest  tool  for 
farmers,  teamsters, 
mechanics,  mill- 
wrights.  factories, 
shops,  bfacksm  iths, 
etc.  ever  invented, 
Simple— strong. 
Positive,*  binding 
guarantee.  Saves 
time,  trouble,  ex- 
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JMi> 

tools  — always  re- 
liable. 
Genera)  Agents 

Make  $2,000  to  $4,000 
a  year—  al  1  or  spare 
time.    Big  profit 
each  sale.  Sel  Is  on 
sight.    Our  brand 
new   selling  plan 
makes  success  cer- 
tain.  Write  quick 
for  the  pla n — 
special  discounts. 

pense  of  separate 

HARRAH  MFG.  CO. 

terms,  etc. 
10ft  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 

1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the  gM  4fe 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this  T  ■  ■ 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book  I  I  ■ 
by   many  Agricultural  Colleges.     I  llv 

Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage  ™i 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage" — "How  to  Feed  Silage" — "How  to 
Build  Siios"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
— "Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions."  All 
about  "Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio, 


A  FINE  VIOLIN 

With  Beginners'  Com-  <J»  ■]  r\ 
plet©  Outfit,  all  f  or . . .  «P 1 0 

This  is  a  superior  quality  Violin 
that  we  absolutely  guarantee.  It 
has  a  splendid  tone  and  is  beauti- 
fully finished.  We  are  large  whole- 
salers importing  our  Violins  direct 
from  European  makers,  which  is 
the  reason  we  can  sell  this  quality 
of  Violin  at  so  low  a  price.  The 
outfit  includes  a  good  case,  bow, 
chin  rest,  rosin,  tuning  pipe,  extra 
strin-s,  instruction  book  and  Free 
Lessons  (Correspondence  Method!. 
Your  money  back  if  not  perfectly 
satisfied.  Other  outfits  from  $2.59 
to  $100.  Also  Cornets.  Clarinets, 
Drums,  Flutes,  Accordions,  Man- 
dolins, Guitars,  etc.  Catalog  Free. 
W.  J.  DYER  8c  BRO. 
Dept.  157.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Largest  Musical  Instrument  House 
in  the  Northwest.    Estab.  1870. 


Minnesota  Lands 


We  are  offering  selected  and 
improved  southern  and  central 
Minnesota  farms,  also  a  few 
choice  wholesale  propositions. 
Write  us  about  what  you  are 
looking  for. 

Stewart  Land  Company, 

j{<>5  Jackson  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


30  IMMUNE D  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS, 
40   IMMUNED    POLAND- CHINA  GILTS 

For  quick  sale.  They  ure  a  choice  lot  of  bin, 
growth;  lions.  These  are  tops,  real  herd  hours, 
tho  big.  smooth  kind  with  quullty  and  bono. 
Ever)  thing   guaranteed.     Prices  reasonable. 

W.   J.   EAVKY.   GENEVA  NKD. 


The  fact  that  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  absolutely  refuses  all 
"fake  advertising"  should  assure  the 
honest  advertiser  good  results,  and 
the  reader  a  square  deal. 


THE 

Youth's  Companion 


AND  TIIK 


Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Both  (  )n<-  Year  For 

ONLY 

$2.50 

a  (M  rm 

Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
OMAHA,  ffEB. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


November  15.  inn 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


lAEKET  conditions  so  far  as  the 
cattle  trade  of  the  country  is 
concerned  have  shown  few  if 
any  important  changes  of  late. 
As  noted  a  week  ago  the  market 
has  moved  along  in  a  sort  of  rut  with 
no  new  developments.  There  has  in  fact 
been  a  genuine  dearth  of  news.  Generally 
speaking,  prices  have  shown  little  change 
on  an  average.  Range  beeves  have 
strengthened  up  a  little  and  are  quoted 
as  firm  to  a  little  higher  at  most  points. 
On  the  other  hand,  short-fed  or  warmed- 
up  corn-fed  steers  have  eased  off,  being 
around  25c  lower  than  a  week  ago.  In  the 
case  of  shortfed  cattle  it  is  always  at 
the  season  of  the  year  a  question 
whether  the  lower  range  of  prices  is  due 
to  a  drop  in  the  market  or  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  cattle  arriving.  It  would 
appear  that  the  quality  of  the  cattle  was 
really  responsible  in  a  large  degree  for 
the  weakness,  but  strictly  good  long-fed 
cattle  suffered  along  with  the  more  com- 
mon grades  with  the  exception  of  choice 
yearlings.  Every  year  about  this  time  it 
is  noted  that  packers  give  the  preference 
to  range  beef  and  discriminate  against 
the  warmed-up  corn-feds,  their  explana- 
tion being  that  the  rangers  kill  out  better, 
that  is  make  a  larger  percentage  of  beef. 

Operators  on  the  cattle  markets  of  the 
country  as  a  rule  take  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  situation.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
while  prices  may  not  advance  very  much 
they  will  at  least  hold  their  own  and  that 
the  market  on  an  average  will  be  satis- 
factory. Low  weeks  as  well  as  high  weeks 
are  to  be  expected,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  to  indicate  that  the  average  for 
a  good  many  weeks  to  come  will  be 
other  than  good. 

Beef  Prospects  Fairly  Good 

The  bulls  are  generally  figuring  on  a 
short  supply  of  beef  steers  for  some  little 
time  to  come.  In  the  first  place  the  run 
of  fat  cattle  from  the  range  is  pretty 
ivell  over  with,  though  there  probably  will 
be  some  cattle  coming  from  the  range 
for  a  month  or  more.  During  October 
the  six  big  markets  received  94,000  less 
:attle  than  during  the  same  month  last 
pear.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
:attle  on  feed  in  many  sections  in  the 
tvest  is  notably  short  of  recent  years,  al- 
though some  states  farther  east,  as  Ohio 
ind  Indiana,  are  said  to  have  more  cattle 
:han  usual  in  feed  lots.  For  some  weeks 
back  the  markets  of  the  country  have 
felt  the  influence  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
farm  cattle  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  that  has  reduced  eastern  demand 
ind  curtailed  the  call  for  western  beef. 
These  cattle  are  now  pretty  well  dis- 
posed of  and  the  shipping  demand  at 
tvestern  markets  ought  to  show  improve- 
ment in  the  near  future. 

Thus  far  importations  of  live  cattle  and 
lressed  beef  have  not  proven  large  enough 
:o  have  important  influence  upon  the 
:rade,  though  they  have  been  used  as  a 
2lub  by  the  packers  to  pound  the  mar- 
jet.  It  makes  a  good  club  and  will  un- 
loubtedly  be  swung  with  a  big  flourish 
ind  blowing  of  trumpets  as  often  as  a 
few  thousand  quarters  of  Argentina  beef 
5how  up  at  New  York.  Western  stock- 
men, however,  have  a  very  effective 
weapon  with  which  to  meet  the  big  stick 
Df  the  packers  and  that  is  the  temporary 
reduction  of  shipments  of  cattle.  Fortu- 
nately for  their  own  interests  stockmen 
know  how  to  use  this  weapon  and  the 
swinging  of  the  packers'  club  and  the 
word  "Argentina"  will  mean  in  the  wire- 
less code  of  western  stockmen,  "Reduce 
shipments  for  a  few  days  until  the  east 
has  time  to  thaw  out  and  digest  the 
frozen  beef  from  Argentina." 

Hog  Shortage  in  Sight 

Hogs  have  undergone  no  great  change 
during  the  last  few  days.  Prices  have 
fluctuated  within  narrow  limits  and  at 
present  writing  values  are  not  far  from 
where  they  were  a  week  ago.  The  fact  is 
the  market  has  not  changed  very  much 
in  the  last  twenty  days.  Packers  have 
been  bearish  all  the  time  and  have  lost 


no  opportunity  of  pounding  the  market  as 
often  as  receipts  have  been  large  enough 
to  permit  it.  The  breaks,  however,  have 
been  of  short  duration  and  values  seem 
to  spring  back  again  very  quickly.  Thus 
tho  net  results  of  the  packers  bearish  ten- 
dencies have  been  small  the  last  few 
days.  Packers  made  good  during  October, 
closing  that  month  with  the  average  mar- 
ket about  50  cents  lower  than  it  was  at 
the  opening.  Thus  the  old  tradition  that 
October  invariably  closes  lower  than  it 
opens  held  good. 

What  November  will  bring  forth  no  one 
cay  say.  Some  feel  that  prices  have  not 
yet  touched  bottom  and  that  hogs  will 
go  down  to  $7.00  on  the  basis  of  Omaha. 
That  was  the  figure  set  in  September  by 
a  good  many  and  still  adhered  to  by 
seme.  Others  feel  that  the  bottom  has 
already  been  reached.  Whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  as  to  the  bottom  being 
reached,  practically  all  are  agreed  that  by 
January  1,  if  not  sooner,  higher  prices 
will  prevail  and  that  the  spring  market 
will  be  very  strong. 

The  expectation  of  a  higher  market  for 
the  early  months  of  1914  is  based  on  a 
firm  belief  in  the  coming  scarcity  of  hogs 
as  pointed  out  before  in  these  columns. 
The  markets  of  the  country  are  still  re- 
ceiving a  very  large  number  of  pigs,  most 
of  them  from  cholera  infected  districts. 
The  high  price  of  feed  and  the  danger  of 
disease  is  causing  many  growers  to  sac- 
rifice their  pigs.  Cholera  is  still  levying 
a  heavy  toll  and  all  conditions  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  those  who  are  pre- 
dicting a  short  supply  for  the  not  dis- 
tant future  are  correct  in  their  deduc- 
tions. 

The  official  figures  showing  total  re- 
ceipts at  the  six  big  markets  for  the 
month  of  October  indicate  an  increase  of 
93,900  head  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year.  It  is  possible  that  if 
the  great  number  of  pigs  received  had 
not  been  included  in  the  receipts  of  hogs 
that  there  would  have  been  little  or  no 
gain  in  the  month's  receipts.  The  scar- 
city of  good  hogs  is  already  here  and 
that  fact  accounts  in  large  part  for  the 
market  holding  up  as  well  as  it  has.  This 
makes  the  contention  of  the  bulls  that 
hogs  will  show  a  shortage  later  on  ap- 
pear still  more  plausible.  For  the  ten 
months  of  1913  there  is  already  a  short- 
age in  the  receipts  of  the  six  big  mar- 
kets of  over  a  half  million  head. 

Good  Prices  Prevail  for  Sheep 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  doing  ex- 
ceedingly well  during  the  last  week  or 
more,  as  viewed  from  a  seller's  stand- 
point. Apparently  the  run  of  fat  stuff 
from  the  range  is  about  over  with  for 
this  season.  Fed  sheep  and  lambs  are 
beginning  to  arrive,  but  under  normal 
conditions  receipts  of  such  stock  should 
be  light  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  supplies  of  both  sheep  and  lambs 
suitable  for  packers'  purposes  will  be 
light.  This  ought  to  mean  a  continuanco 
at  least  of  the  present  satisfactory  prices. 
The  market  later  on  in  the  season  must 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  action 
taken  by  feeders.  If  anything  should 
happen  to  cause  feeders  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  all  selling  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  possible,  that  enough  sheep  and 
lambs  might  be  thrown  upon  the  market 
to  break  it  down.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  believed  at  market  centers  that 
there  are  enough  sheep  or  lambs  on  feed 
to  any  more  than  supply  the  consuming 
demand  of  the  country.  Should  that 
prove  to  be  the  case  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  maintain  prices,  for 
feeders  to  let  their  holdings  come  to  mar- 
ket gradually  as  wanted  by  the  consum- 
ing demand.  With  feeders  following  a 
sane  and  conservative  policy  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  market  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring  season  should  not  be 
satisfactory. 


jerking  their  bodies  back  and  forth  in  a 
spasmodic  manner.  The  trouble  appears 
to  come  on  especially  soon  after  eating. 
Sometimes  the  spasms  are  not  violent, 
and  the  only  thing  which  can  be  seen  to 
be  wrong  about  the  pigs  is  a  curious 
jei  king  movement  of  the  flanks,  or  a 
violent  beating  of  the  heart.  Young  pigs 
are  affected  mostly,  although  rarely  it 
may  occur  in  older  animals. 

The  cause  of  thumps  is  too  little  ex- 
ercise and  overfeeding  on  poorly  balanced 
rations.  Just  why  these  two  things  should 
cause  thumps,  no'one  knows,  but  all  who 
have  experience  with  the  disease  agree 
that  it  may  be  prevented  by  giving  young 
pigs  plenty  of  exercise  and  feeding  mod- 
erate amounts  of  well-balanced  ration. 


Management  of  the  Pregnant  Mare 

The  mare  in  foal  should  be  worked 
'lightly  or  abundantly  exercised  every 
day.  Exercise  is  absolutely  necessary. 
She  should  occupy  a  roomy  box  stall. 
Here  she  will  take  some  additional  exer- 
cise and  will  not  be  afraid  to  lie  down. 
She  will  be  less  likely  to  become  "cast" 
and   escape  having   "stocked"    legs  and 


dropsical  swellings  of  the  udder  and  ab 
domen.  The  bedding  should  be  kept  cleai 
and  dry. 

Feed  the  mare  sound,  whole  oats,  brar  I 
and  mixed  or  timothy  hay.  Avoic 
mouldy  hay  or  silage,  damaged  grain, 
woody  weathered  fodder,  dusty  or  rusts 
straw,  or  hay  containing  ergot.  Keei 
pregnant  mares  out  of  corn  stalk  fields. 
Provide  them  with  plenty  of  clean,  pure 
water.  In  working  mares,  avoid  jerk- 
ing, severe  pulling,  wading  through  deep 
mud  or  manure  piles;  let  the  work  bt 
light,  easy  and  steady.  Keep  the  bowels 
active  by  feeding  bran  and  a  little  flax- 
seed meal,  carrots,  or  some  sweet  silage. 

The  mare  goes  forty-eight  weeks,  or 
about  340  days,  with  foal.  As  foaling 
time  approaches  decrease  the  grain  ra- 
tion and  increase  laxative  foods  to  keer. 
the  bowels  acting  freely.  Constipation 
is  dangerous.  When  wax  forms  on  th€ 
teats,  place  her  in  a  prepared  box  stall 
where  she  can  be  watched  until  the  foal 
is  born. 


Washington  stands  first  among  the 
states  in  lumber  production,  with  Louisi- 
ana second. 


Thumps  in  Pigs 

The  name  describes  the  disease.  Af- 
fected pigs  will  be  found  standing  still, 


THE  BEST  FOR  HOGS 


LEE'S  HOG  REMEDY 

The  Government  formula, 
with  additions  by  us. 

Made  only  from 

Sulphur;  Iron  Sulphate;  Salt:  Charcoal;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate; Tobacco  Powder;  Antimony;  Sodium  Hyposul- 
phite; Flake  Naphthalin;  Gentian;  Sodium  Sulphate; 
Copper  Sulphate;  Aloes. 

Contains  no  meal  as  filler 

Good  for  Worms,  Coughs,  Fevers,  Indigestion,  Bowel  Trouble 
and  as  a  general  conditioner  for  disease  prevention. 

Sold  by  most  Lee  agents  in  the  Central  West. 

25  lb.  pail  $2.00;  100  lb.  box  $6.00. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FRIESLAND  FARMS  H0LSTEINS 

We  still  have  some  fine  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  for  sale.  All 
the  females  we  can  spare,  consisting  of  cows  and  heifers  as  good  as  one  ever 
sees  in  a  sale,  have  been  consigned  t.o  the  Corn  Belt  Breeders'  Conaignineat 
sale,  South  Omaha,  December  2,  1913.    Write  for  catalogue. 

BR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg\,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pocketknife? 


The  name,  "KEEN  KUTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  ii  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $1.50.  Ask 
any  dealer;  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

This  particular  knife  is  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  farmers,  stockmen  and  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the 
Leather  Belt  Punch  Blade  for  making  various-sized  holes 
in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

WE   WANT   YOU   TO   HAVE  ONE 

Send  us  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY FARMER  and  we  will  send  you  the  KNIFE  FREE. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.   The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 
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Frees  You  of 
Half  the  Cleaning  Work 

Lower  the  box  of  the  Louden  Car- 
rier to  near  the  floor  and  throw  in  the 
manure— clean  one  stall  and  move  to  the  next;  before 
you  hardly  know  it  the  barn  is  cleaned. 

Louden  Carriers  save  labor  because 
the  lifting  is  not  high;  carriers  move  easily 

on  overhead  track;  are  always  near  the  shoveler;  and  save 
one  handling  by  dumping  manure  in  spreader  or  pit. 

Fully  One-half  the  Labor  is  Saved! 

Louden  Carriers  are  strong  enough  to 
carry  all  that  can  be  piled  on — are  light  and 
so  simple  the  boy  of  ten  will  operate  them. 

Five  Designs:     3  rigid  steel  track  carriers;  2  oper- 
ate on  rod  track  and  by  a  push  can  be  sent  to  the  spreader 
or  pit  where  they  will  dump  automatically  and  return. 
No  cog  wheels,  no  ratchets,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Ail  carriers  are  self-locking;  parts  interchangeable. 
SEND  YOUR  NAME  and  we  will  mail 
handsome  catalog  and  tell  you  of  our 
nearest  representative.     Write  us  today. 

Louden  Machinery  Co. 

Makers  of  300  Labor  Savers  for  the  Barn 

318  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Slmple.durable.pow-   

erful.Carefullyniade 
to  give  satisfaction. 
34  sizes  and  kinds. 

Shipped  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  Big 
48  page  Catalog.  It  will 
help  you  to  buy  a  better! 
engine  for  le63  money. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO,.  513  KingSt.^ta^KansaV 

"Good  to  the  last  drop*9 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the- Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  ™"' 

SM-THE-HORSE 


Trade-Mark  p 


Over  118,000  Satisfied  Users 


A.  S.  Klingel,  of  Muscoutah,  111.,  August  30-13,  writes  : 

Money  Order  enclosed  for  3  bottles.    Hove  used  Save-The- 
Horse  for  over  10  years  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating  horses 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  fails.  You  risk  nothing  by  writing;  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-T he-Horse  BOOK  is  our  18 
Years'  Discoveries— Treating  Every  Kind  Ring- 
bone— Thoropin— SPAVIN  —and  ALL — Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease— Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD- 
ERATE.    But  write  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Onlv). 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  16  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamlon,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
by  Parcel  Post  or    Express  paid. 
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Good  Roads  or  Political  Hot  Air? 


[HIGH  are  you  getting  in  your  community?  Throughout 
the  country  the  good  roads  movement  is  carrying  every- 
thing before  it.  We  have  gone  wild  over  the  goods 
roads  proposition.  Ar^  we  getting  good  roads,  or  is 
our  enthusiasm  being  used  as  capital  by  political  orators?  Good 
roads  cost  money.  The  taxpayers  furnish  the  money.  Is  the 
money  you  are  furnishing  going  toward  the  making  of  good  roads, 
or  is  it  being  wasted? 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  John  N. 
Edy,  whose  road  articles  you  have  all  read  in  these  columns,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  road-building  authorities  of  the  country,  sounds 
a  note  of  warning.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  what  he  has  to  say 
on  this  subject.  He  is  for  good  roads  now,  and  always  has  been, 
and  always  will  be,  but  he  wants  the  money  expended  by  the  tax- 
payers to  go  toward  building  serviceable  highways  from  farm  to 
market  and  not  be  wasted  by  incompetent  commissioners  and  su- 
pervisors. This  is  a  live  article  and  a  timely  one.  Do  not  miss 
reading  it. 


Honest  Value  in  Rubber  Footwear 


BALL  $  BAND 


The  name  **  Blall-Band  "  stands  for  dry, 
comfortable  feet.  It's  the  trade  mark  of 
rubber  footwear  that  eight  million  men 
recognize  as  the  best  they  can  buy.  It 
gives  them  more  days'  wear  for  dollars 
invested. 

Waking  good  rubber  footwear  is  no  job 
for  a  careless  man.  The  goods  we  make 
are  going  to  get  terrific  hard  wear,  and 
we  know  it.  We  build 
M  Ball  -  Band"  Footwear  to 
stand  that  wear. 

Forty-five  thousand  dealers 
sell  "Ball-Band"  Rubberand 
Woolen  Footwear.  Look  for 
the  Red  Ball  on  the  goods  and 
in  the  store  windows.  Your 
dealer  will  probably  say  as 
much  for  our  boots  as  we  do. 
If  he  can't  supply  you,  writ© 
us  and  we'll  tell  you  who  can. 
Write  anyway  for  Free  Illus- 
trated Booklet  describing 
"Ball-Band"  Footwear. 

Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co. 

337  Water  St.,     Mishawaka,  Ind. 
"The  House  That  Pays 
Millions  for  Qua, 


FITS 

SAYS 


Is  I0W  i«  the  Province  of 

SiSIITCIEWISi 
Western  Oanada 

Do  you  desire  to  get  a  I'rpp 
Homestead  of  160  Acres  of 
that  well  known  Wheat  Land! 
The  area  is  becoming  more  llm 
Ited  but  no  less  valuable. 

New  Districts  have  recently 
been  opened  up  for  settlement 
and  Into  these  railroads  are  now 

!   .   eel?*  built.  The  day  will  soon 

;  come  when  there  will  be  no  Free  Hoine- 
steadiDg  land  left. 

A  Swift  Current.  Saskatchewan  farmer 
writes  —  Icame  here  on  my  homestead 
March.  1906.  with  .bout  »1000  worth  of 
horses  and  machinery  and  justlra  In  cash, 
loday  I  have  900  acres  of  wheat.  300  acres 
of  oats,  and  60  acres  of  flai."  Not  bad  for 
years,  but  only  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  In  Western  Canada,  In  Mani- 
toba, Sa»l»tcbewan  or  Alberta. 

W.  V.  BENNETT, 

Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

or  Address.  Superintendent  of  Im-  , 
migration    Ottawa    Ont..  Canada 


THE 

Youth's  Companion 

AND  THE 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Both  One  Year  For 

ONLY 

$2.50 

Address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

03IAHA,  NEB. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 


Sheep  Lat  the  Waste  Products  of  the  Farm 

Small  Flock  Can  Be  Made  Highly  Profitable  if  Given  the  Right  Kind  of  Care  and  Attention 


HE  sheep  is  employed  more  than 

Tany  other  animal  kept  on  the 
farm  to  clean  up  the  refuse  and 
waste  that  accumulates  about  the 
farm.  There  is  scarcely  any 
form  of  vegetable  or  plant  life 
that  the  sheep  will  not  feed  on 
and  seem  to  thrive  and  do  well.  The  delight 
of  the  sheep  is  a  change  of  pasture;  therefore 
the  old  saying,  "A  change  of  pasture  is  good 
for  sheep."  No  animal  seems  to  relish  and  en- 
joy the  rich,  green,  rank  herbage  found  around 
the  waste  places  on  the  farm  like  the  sheep. 
There  is  no  other  animal  in  all  the  list  of 
grazers  that  will  so  thoroughly  devastate  a 
weed  patch  and  thrive  on  it  while  the  work  is 
being  carried  on. 

The  sheep  is  not  a  vicious,  disagreeable,  un- 
ruly, hard  animal  to  control  and  change  about 
from  one  pasture  or  enclosure  to  another.  The 
sheep  delights  in  being  on  good  terms  with  the 
shepherd.  It  can  be  taught  by  kindness  to 
follow  the  person  it  is  accustomed  to  and  with 
whose  voice  it  is  familiar.  The  sheep  is  quite 
sensitive  and  observing  and  quickly  distin- 
guishes the  stranger  from  the  shepherd  it  is 
used  to,  in  appearance  and  voice;  thus  the 
sheep,  when  kindly  treated,  may  be  trailed 
around  over  the  farm  as  desired  to  any  pas- 
ture, lot  or  inclosure  by  merely  taking  a  pan 
of  salt  or  a  little  feed  and  calling  them.  It  is 
thus  the  little  flock  of  sheep  on  the  farm  be- 
comes so  valuable  as  gleaners,  and  as  a  band 
of  scavengers,  so  to  speak,  in  taking  up  the 
waste  that  grows  up  as  weeds,  volunteer  grains, 
grasses,  etc.,  that  gives  the  farm  a  sort  of  care- 
less, neglected,  unkept  appearance. 

Demand  Careful  Attention  in  Winter 
The  sheep  should  have  and  demands  some 
protection  and  attention  in  the  matter  of  feed, 
especially  during  the  winter  season.  It  is 
never  safe  or  good  management  to  turn  the 
sheep  out  in  the  stock  lots  among  other  animals 
to  pick  up  a  living.  Sheep  and  hogs  were  never 
Intended  to  feed  together,  pasture  together  or 
to  be  together  under  any  fixed  conditions.  Of 
course,  in  the  casse  of  necessity,  it  may  be 
safe  to  let  them  together  for  a  short  time  in 
the  same  pasture  or  lot,  if  there  are  no  very 
young  lambs. 

Everything  la  an  enemy  to  the  sheep — the 
dog,  the  wolf,  the  hog,  the  horse  and  the  cow. 
The  sheep  Is  not  a  fighter;  it.  flees  from  harm 
and  danger.  The  dog  will  kill  it.  because  thcro 
is  no  flesh  so  satisfying  to  the  canine  race.  The 
wolf  Is  In  the  same  list  of  enemies.  The  horses 
and  colts,  especially  the  younger  horses,  will 
run  over  the  sheep,  kick  them,  trample  OB 
them  and  delight  in  seeing  them  run.  The  cow 
horns  them  and  seems  pleased  In  their  flight. 
The  hog  usually  starts  with  the  young,  help- 
less lamb,  and,  once  having  gotten  the  taste  of 


mutton,  becomes  mutton  crazy  and  attacks  even 
the  old  and  full-grown  sheep. 

Sheep  on  the  farm,  in  order  to  become  prof- 
itable, must  have  their  own  yards,  pastures 
and  divisions,  where  they  are  free  and  clear 
of  any  annoyance  from  other  animals.  It  is 
not  infrequently  the  case  that  the  milch  cow 
pasture  is  shared  by  the  little  flock  of  sheep. 
There  is  practically  nothing  in  the  belief  that 
cattle  and  sheep  will  not  thrive  on  the  same 
pasture.  All  over  the  New  England  and  east- 
ern states,  where  sheep  comprise  the  main  live 
stock  industry,  they  are  pastured  in  the  same 
inclosures  with  quiet  work  horses  and  quiet 
milch  cows,  and  no  injurious  effects  from 
health  influence  are  complained  of  either  from 
the  cows  or  the  sheep.  They  are  quite  fre- 
quently stabled  in  the  same  barn  throughout 
the  entire  winter,  and  yet  no  bad  effect  has 
been  experienced  after  a  hundred  years'  prac- 
tice on  some  of  the  old  Ohio  and  eastern  states 
farms. 

The  strongest  argument  for  the  small  farm 
flock  is  that  they  consume  the  waste  on  the 
otherwise  well  managed  grain  farm,  or  possibly 


The  Business  Lnd 


THE  industrial  exports  are  in- 
creasing over  agricultural 
exports  at  the  rate  of  seven 
to  one,  because  factory 
products  are  marketed  in  a  more 
business-like  way  than  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  United  States  is  now  ex- 
porting $2,000,000  worth  of  goods  a 
year.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years 
our  agricultural  exports  have  in- 
creased 60  per  cent,  while  our  com- 
mercial exports  have  increased 
nearly  4  00  per  cent.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  bad  showing  for  the  farm- 
ers. It  is  plain  that  rural  develop- 
ment has  not  kept  pace  with  manu- 
facturing and  city  growth.  There 
may  be  many  reasons  for  this,  but 
there  is  one  which  is  more  important 
than  all  others;  that  Is  our  long  neg- 
lect of  the  business  side  of  farming. 
The  late  S.  A.  Knapp,  who  bad 
charge  of  farm  demonstration  work 
in  the  Department  or  Agriculture, 
and  who  had  moro  to  do  with  the 
recent  agricultural  development  In 
the  south  than  any  one  man,  used 
to  say  that  one-eighth  of  successful 
farming  required  scientific  knowl- 
edge, that  three-eight  Iih  wiifl  nn  orl 
and  the  remainder  was  simply  busi- 
ness. The  business  end  of  husban- 
dry has  been  sadly  neglected,  and 
that  is  the  chief  reason  why  agri- 
cultural growth  makes  such  a  poor 
showing  In  comparison  with  other 
nat  lonal    development . 

I!,  r.  YOAKUM. 


feeder  farm.  It  is  hard  to  detect  on  some 
farms  what  the  little  breeding  flock  costs,  if 
anything,  because  they  are  so  nearly  self-sus- 
taining in  their  work  of  eating  what  is  called 
waste.  There  should  be  a  small  grain  ration 
given  these  sheep  from  late  autumn  to  late 
spring  in  order  to  keep  them  always  vigorous, 
strong  and  in  good  flesh.  A  poor  or  thin  sheep 
is  about  the  most  pitiful,  forelorn,  dishearten- 
ing piece  of  creation  that  man  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  producing. 

The  farm  flock,  large  or  small,  may  be 
made  highly  profitable,  wool  tariff  or  no  wool 
tariff,  and  this  depends  largely  upon  the 
knowledge  and  disposition  of  the  owner  to 
properly  manage  the  flock.  Mutton  is  the 
prime  factor  now  in  the  handling  of  the  sheep, 
and  this  must  not  be  neglected  or  lost  sight  of 
by  the  owner  of  sheep — mutton  properties  first 
and  wool  second.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  fleece  can  be  increased  in  each 
generation  so  as  to  help  greatly  in  taking  care 
of  the  expense  of  producing  sheep;  therefore 
the  larger  the  fleece  the  better,  providing  you 
are  growing  it  on  a  good  type  of  sheep  for 
mutton. 

A  very  good  plan  in  the  handling  of  the 
little  farm  flock  is  to  see  that  the  members  of 
this  flock  are  well  provided  for  the  year  round, 
pasture  during  the  grazing  season,  shelter  and 
feed  during  the  winter.  Some  sheep  owners 
permit  their  sheep  to  get  thin  in  flesh  during 
the  autumn  season,  thus  starting  in  the  cold 
weather  of  winter  under  great  disadvantage. 
It  is  a  very  expensive  proposition  to  feed  up 
a  lot  of  thin-fleshed  stock  of  any  kind  during 
the  cold  weather.  It  is  also  a  great  risk  to 
start  in  the  winter  with  such  a  lot  of  animals. 
The  best  and  cheapest  flesh  to  carry  through 
the  winter  is  the  flesh  produced  <>n  pasture 
during  the  summer  or  early  autumn  season. 
Should  r.o  in  Good  Flesh  In  Winter 

All  sheep  that  are  to  be  kept  on  tho  farm 
during  the  winter  should  be  In  good  flesh  11 
your  breeding  ewes  do  not  Improve  in  flesh 
Just  before  the  cold  weather,  best  feed  some 
grain  with  the  hay.  The  only  way  to  get  a 
good  lot  of  lambs  Is  to  have  the  mot  her  sheep 
In  fine,  vigorous  condition  at  time  of  breeding, 
and  then  feed  ho  as  to  keep  up  this  Htrong  phy- 
sical condition.  It  Is  practically  Impossible  to 
develop  a  vigorous,  strong  offspring  from 
half-starved,  declining  mother.  The  she 
should  be  provided  with  an  allowance  <>r  liny, 
fodder  and  grain,  and  this  placed  before  them 
at  regular,  slated  periods  Just  as  promptly  ns 
you  rc4-il  the  work  team  or  the  inlbh  cows.  It 
doesn't  take  much  reed  Tor  a  Hhcep,  especially  If 
Allowed  the  privilege  of  a  pasture  to  travel  ovi  r 
at  will,  each  <la>  of  the  winter  when  not  too 
Stormy.  The  reed  given  to  one  or  your  milch 
rows  will  provide  eight  sheep  with  a  good  liv- 
ing during  the  same  period  summer  nttd  winter. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 


An  Lye-Proof  of  Right  and  Wrong  Feedin; 

A  Practical  Demonstration  of  the  Results  of  Different  Feeding  of  Two  Pigs  From  Same  Litter 


HE  accompanying  illus- 
trations present  a 
startling  contrast. 
This  contrast  becomes 
still  more  startling 
when  it  is  known  that 
they  are  the  carcasses 
of  pigs  of  the  same  age  and  breed- 
ing; in  fact,  of  pigs  that  were  litter 
mates.  The  larger  carcass  is  that 
of  a  pig  fed  on  corn  and  alfalfa  hay; 
the  other  is  that  of  a  pig  fed  ex- 
clusively on  corn.  This  illustration 
should  furnish  to  every  reader  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  properly  balanced  ra- 
tion in  profitable  pork  raising. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  cut 
through  the  side  of  each  of  the  two 
pigs.  This  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
startling  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
pork  producer  than  the  exhibit  of 
the  carcass  as  a  whole.  The  illus- 
trations are  the  work  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  where  the  pigs 
were  fed  and  slaughtered. 

Two  Main  Kinds  of  Food 
Certain  lessons  should  be  drawn 
from  these  illustrations,  which  every 
pork  raiser  should  keep  constantly 
in  mind.  As  a  general  statement, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two 
main  kinds  of  food  for  all  animals. 
One  kind  of  food  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  growth  is  made, 
is  the  material  for  muscle,  bone, 
nerve  and  sinew.  This  is  called  by 
the  technical  scientists  protein  food, 
but  the  ordinary  farmer  might  just 
as  well  know  it  by  the  name  of 
growing  food,  as  it  is  the  food  from 
which  growth  is  made.  Manifestly, 
if  an  animal  is  to  grow  muscle,  bone 
and  nerve  and  sinew,  he  must  be 
fed  something  out  of  which  these 
may  be  made.  The  food  in  itself 
must  contain  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  growth.  Unless  food  of 
this  kind  is  furnished,  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal of  necessity  will  be  retarded  for  lack  of 
proper  materials  out  of  which  growth  is  built. 
The  other  kind  of  food  furnishes  the  materials 
for  producing  animal  heat. 

Heat-Producing  Food 
An  animal  has  a  certain  normal  temperature 
which  it  must  maintain  at  or  near  the  normal 
point  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  in  all  tempera- 
tures and  under  all  conditions.  The  animal  de- 
rives its  heat  from  the  oxidization  or  burning 
of  carbon  in  the  blood  In  precisely  the  same 
way  that  an  engine  derives  its  heat  from  the 
burning  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal  in  the  fire- 
box. Unless  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  heat- 
producing  food  is  furnished  to  the  ani- 
mal, its  temperature  will  fall  below  the 
normal.  All  of  its  vital  functions  will 
be  impaired  and  it  will  soon  die.  This 
kind  of  food  is  called  by  the  scientists 
carbohydrate  food,  because  it  consists 
of  hydrated  carbon.  The  carbon  in 
such  food  exists  as  an  element  in  the 
starch  and  sugar  and  certain  other  ele- 
ments of  the  various  kinds  of  food  that 
the  animal  consumes.  It  would  be  well 
perhaps  for  every  farmer  to  know  it 
simply  as  a  heat-producing  food,  since 
this  name  gives  its  true  function,  where 
the  ordinary,  unscientific  man  might 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "carbohydrate." 

The  first  use  of  these  heat-producing 
foods,  as  has  been  stated,  is  to  provide 


These 


Pigs    were   Litter   Mates — One  Was  Fed  a  Kalanced  Ration, 
the   Other   Fed   Nothing   but  Corn 


animal  heat.  Their  second  use  is  to  provide 
mechanical  energy.  An  animal  derives  all  its 
mechanical  energy  from  heat  in  the  same  way 
that  an  engine  derives  all  its  energy  from  heat. 
In  the  animal  the  energy  so  derived  is  used 
not  merely  consciously  and  voluntarily,  but  in- 
voluntarily as  well.  All  the  involuntary  move- 
ments of  the  body,  such  as  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  derive  their  energy  from  this  heat-pro- 
ducing food.  The  amount  of  energy  consumed 
by  the  involuntary  muscles  of  animals  is  as- 
tonishly  great  to  the  uninitiated. 

There  is  a  Difference  in  Animals 
It  is  the  generally  accepted  and  generally 
true  theory  of  all  students  of  feeding  problems 


that  as  the  demands  of  the  body  for 
animal  heat  and  for  mechanical  en- 
ergy are  supplied  the  excess  of  the 
heat-producing  material  that  is  left 
unconsumed  is  stored  up  in  the  body 
in  the  form  of  fat.  But  this  is  not 
always  true.  Certain  animals  are  so 
constituted  by  nature  that  they  oxi- 
dize in  their  blood — in  other  words, 
burn  up  in  their  blood — a  large  part 
of  this  material  which  other  animals 
store  in  the  form  of  fat. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  where  cattle  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  market  are  fed  large 
quantities  of  corn,  they  must  be  fed 
in  the  open  in  order  that  they  may 
radiate  from  their  bodies  the  excess 
heat  that  the  corn  ration  generates. 
Certain  animals  generate  more  heat 
from  a  given  amount  of  corn  than 
other  animals,  because  some  ani- 
mals, as  has  already  been  stated, 
burn  up  the  material — in  other 
words  oxidize  it — that  other  animals 
store  up  in  the  form  of  fat.  This 
capacity  for  oxidization,  or  for  stor- 
ing heat-producing  material,  differs 
with  the  different  individual  con- 
stitutions of  different  animals.  In 
the  illustrations  shown  it  is  evident 
that  the  small  pig  burned  up  a  good 
deal  of  the  heat-producing  food  that 
it  derived  from  corn  instead  of  stor- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  fat.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  had  this  pig  had  the 
constitutional  capacity  for  storing 
up  fat,  it  would  have  presented  a 
very  fat  carcass,  with  weak,  loose, 
flabby  muscles  and  a  small,  weak, 
bony  structure. 

Corn  Lacks  in  Growing  Food 
Another  lesson  taught  by  the  pic- 
tures is  this:  An  animal  fed  a 
properly  mixed  ration  is  thereby  en- 
abled to  make  more  economic  use 
of  its  food  and  waste  less  of  it  than 
an  animal  that  has  an  improper,  un- 
balanced ration.  Although  the  large  pig  had 
just  as  much  corn,  it  had  in  addition  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  protein  derived  from  the  alfalfa 
hay,  and  this  enabled  it,  through  the  muscle- 
building  material  derived  therefrom,  to  make 
economic  use  of  the  heat-producing  element  in 
the  ration.  The  entire  digestive  tract  is  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  muscles  which  produce  the 
necessary  motions  for  the  proper  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  food.  If  the  muscles  of  this 
coating  are  weak  and  flabby,  there  will  be  in- 
ability to  make  adequate  use  of  the  food  re- 
ceived. Corn  contains  only  one  part  of  grow- 
ing food  to  nine  parts  of  heat-forming  food.  It 

(CONTINUED  ON'  PAGE  SEVENTEN) 


Fed  Alfalfa  Hay  and  Corn 


Fed  Corn  Exclusively 


This  is  Bargain  Day. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 


How  to  Rid  the  Farm  of  Needless  Taxes 


Same  Land  After  the  Stumps  Had  Been    Removed  —  Four  Cxittings 

of  Alfalfa  in  1912 


Cottonwood  Stumps  on  a  Nebraska  Farm 


T  IS  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  every  non-producing,  or,  we 
we  might  say,  "loafer,"  acre  or 
half  acre  of  ground  is  an  item 
of  expense  and  loss  to  the  farmer, 
just  as  surely  as  two  and  two 
make  four.  Not  only  must  taxes 
be  paid  on  this  "loafer"  ground,  but  in  case 
the  farm  is  put  up  for  sale  the  stump  patch, 
thicket  or  hedgerow  is  one  of  the  first  things 
the  prospective  buyer  points  out  as  lessening 
the  value  of  the  place. 

Then,  too,  it  is  generally  the  most  fertile 
soil  on  the  farm  that  is  occupied  in  this  way. 
Could  actual  figures  be  obtained  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  idle  acres  on  all  the  farms  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
far  exceed  the  average  estimate  that  might  be 
made,  and  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  restricted  incomes 
of  many  farms  whose  owners  find  it  hard  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

Although  the  small  stump  patch  and  thicket 
found  here  and  there  on  farms  all  over  the 
country  are  bad  enough,  probably  the  most 
wasteful  of  all  things  is  the  old  hedgerow, 
which  perhaps  at  one  time  bore  the  name  of 
"fence,"  but  which  never,  even  in  its  palmiest 
days,  had  much  efficiency  as  such.  The  osage 
orange  is  probably  the  worst  offender  in  this 
respect.  In  addition  to  its  continually  demand- 
ing attention,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value  as  a 
fence,  it  impoverishes  the  soil  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  on  both  sides  to  a  distance  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet,  depending  on  the  size  and 
age  of  the  hedge.  Aside  from  its  own  objec- 
tionable features,  and  as  is  also  true  of  the 
stump  patch  or  thicket,  it  is  a  harboring  place 
for  all  kinds  of  weeds,  gophers,  woodcliucks, 
mice  and  other  vermin,  all  of  which  make  the 
farmer's  lot  a  harder  one  than  is  necessary. 

Between  now  and  the  end  of  the  1014  plant- 
ing season  is  the  time  for  the  farmer  whose 


land  is  being  taxed  in 
this  way  to  take  steps 
toward  clearing  up. 
For  instance,  if  the 
corn  husking  this  fall, 
or  the  regular  spring 
work,  is  interrupted 
rain,  making  the  culti- 
for    a    day    or  two 


by  a  period  of 
vated  fields  impassable 
at  a  time,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  such  in- 
termissions to  clear  away  a  few  stumps  or  rods 
of  hedge. 

With  the  modern  methods  to  be  easily  and 
inexpensively  had,  grubbing  is  no  longer  the 
terrible  task  it  was  in  earlier  days,  and  a  few 
hours  now  and  then  spent  on  the  job  will  soon 
show  surprising  results,  especially  in  the  stump 
patch.  Land  which  has  been  lying  idle  for 
years,  practically  worthless,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  modern  stump  puller  and  perhaps  a  little 
dynamite,  may  be  quickly  made  ready  for  the 
plow.    The  first  year's  crop  will,  in  nine  out  of 


ten  cases,  pay  the  cost  of  the  grubbing,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  market  value  o_f  the 
whole  farm  will  have  been  greatly  increased 
and  the  premises  much  improved  in  appearance. 

In  the  days  when  the  grub  hoe  and  mattock 
were  the  only  tools  to  be  had,  the  clearing  of 
land  was  a  gigantic  task,  and  undertaken  only 
by  those  who  were  compelled  to  do  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  making  a  living.  This  condition  no 
longer  exists.  We  now  have  the  modern  triple- 
power  stump  puller  with  which  a  team  of  or- 
dinary horses  can  exert  a  pull  of  300,000 
pounds  with  the  largest  machine — a  greater 
pulling  power  than  is  possessed  by  the  most 
powerful  locomotive  built.  These  machines 
range  in  price  from  $50  to  $150,  making  it  an 
easy  matter  to  pay  for  ones  even  when  there 
are  only  two  or  three  acres  of  stumps  to  be 
cleared  or  a  few  rods  of  hedge  to  be  pulled. 

With  green  stumps  of  very  large  size  it  may 
be  advisable  to  use  a  small  quantity  of  dyna- 
mite to  shatter  them,  after  which  the  job  may 
be  easily  finished  with  the  stump  puller. 


\  Team  of  Ordinary  Horses  with  Tills  Machine  Exert  a  Pull  of  300,000  Pounds 


Growing  Peaches 
in  Arkansas  


^—^llli;    nrcompanying  ill 

f         tion     shown     an  OT< 
r-.;, .  -j        ■  ■  -      •  >n,    \  rk., 

sSESI  fruit  aboul  ready  t<>  i ■<■ 
Prof.  M.  Q.  Uohrbough,  I).  If.  Ilav- 
erly  and  «omo  of  their  Omaha 
friends  own  300  acreH  there,  set  to 
50,000  trees.  They  had  a  fine  crop 
this  year  and  the  fruit  was  good 
enough  to  bring  top  prices  In  the 


great  centrnl  markctH  of  SI.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  Omaha.  Several  earn 
brought  over  $1,000  per  car,  whllo 
ot  hern  yielded  $.r.!to  per  ear  net  f. 
o.  h.  at  their  nldlim  two  miles  from 
Harrison.  One  ten  acre  tract  had 
four  cara  of  400  IhihIicIh  each,  from 
uhlch  th«f  K<>i  MtMQ  tt*t  After 
deducting  the  com!  of  pruning,  cul- 
tivating, etc  ,  they  had  a  net  profit 
of  over  $2,000,  or  more  than  flMiO 
per  arre.  Th In  hIiowh  nun  I  naively 
that  Hie  top  i>f  the  Ozark  a  will  KroW 
peaeheH   In  abundance. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  5)1.00 
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Hogs,  to  make  the  most  out  of 
the:-  ration,  need  water  not  merely 
once  or  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
hut  continually,  where  they  can  get 
it  when  they  want  it.  A  hog  is 
enough  like  a  man  to  want  water 
when  he  wants  it,  and  when  he 
wants  it  it  should  be  where  he  can 
get  it. 


Big  Wheat  Acreage 

Big  wheat  acreage  is  the  report 
that  incidentally  keeps  cropping  out 
through  interviews  with  farmers 
from  various  localities,  in  practically 
all  the  winter  wheat  states  in  the 
Missouri  valley  and  central  west. 
The  very  good  wheat  crop  of  1913, 
even  in  the  sections-  of  coun- 
try most  seriously  damaged  by 
drouth  in  corn  and  later  crops, 
seemed  to  offer  encouragement  for 
the  farmer  to  go  to  work  preparing 
the  ground  and  sowing  the  seed  at 
the  first  opportunity  of  getting 
something  in  the  ground  to  help  off- 
set the  damaged  crops  of  corn,  pas- 
tures, etc. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  there  was 
no  mistake  made  in  turning  the  ef- 
forts to  sowing  a  big  acreage  of  fall 
or  winter  wheat.  There  could  not 
have  been  a  better  substitute  for  fall 
and  winter  feed  than  is  now  re- 
ported from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  practice  of  pasturing  off 
the  rank  fall  growth  of  wheat  is  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  to  do  over 
the  western  and  southern  wheat- 
growing  states.  This  should  be  con- 
ducted with  great  care  and  caution 
in  the  east,  as  the  damage  caused  by 
tramping  and  pulling  out  of  roots  in 
damp  and  wet  weather  in  the  fall 
and  winter  is  a  feature  that  the 
western  wheat  states  do  not  experi- 
ence, due  to  the  dryer  weather  and 
difference  in  the  soil. 

Kansas  is  reported  with  a  largely 
increased  acreage  and  the  best 
growth  ever  had  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  A  large  yield  of  wheat 
has  never  proved  disastrous  to  the 
farmer  or  the  country.  It  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  both  will  be  bene- 
fited by  such  a  condition,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  place  provided  in 
the  food  demands  of  the  world  for 
all  we  will  produce. 


The  office  of  information  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington furnishes  directions  for  the 
eradication  of  the  cimex  lectularius. 
It  takes  considerable  reading  to  find 


out  that'  it  refers  to  the  ordinary 
bedbug,  the  detestable  red  rover  of  j  and  according  to  a  plan  of  its  own, 


Diverse  Co-operation 

There  are  at  present  several  of 
these  organizations.  Perhaps  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  of 
them  is  the  Farmers'  Union.  Then 
there  are  the  two  branches  of  the 
Equity  Society  of  America,  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-opera- 
tive Union,  the  Texas  Co-Operative 
Union,  besides  several  other  organi- 
zations, each  of  them  in  its  own  way 


in  abeyance  its  peculiar  distinctive 
tenets  in  which  the  other  component 
elements  of  the  organization  cannot 
fully  accord.  There  should  be  a  sin- 
gle purpose  to  which  all  should  be 
devoted,  and  every  diversity  tending 
toward  lack  of  perfect  harmony  in 
co-operative  effort  for  the  general 
purpose  should  be  eliminated. 

The  general  public  is  liable  to  be 
confused  as  to  the  purposes  of  each 
of  several  organizations  seeking 
their  approval  and  co-operation,  and 
is  uncertain  as  to  which  of  this  num- 
ber is  most  worthy  of  confidence. 

In  o-der  to  make  effort  for  co- 
operation most  effective,  there 
should  be  singleness  of  purpose  and 
singleness  of  entire  devotion.  All 
personal  considerations  should  be 
eliminated  and  the  entire  effort  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
hopes  that  the  different  societies 
will  take  this  suggestion  kindly,  and 
suggests  that  at  the  next  national 
conference  on  marketing  and  farm 
c:  edits,  which  will  he  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  early  spring,  represen- 
tatives of  these  different  organiza- 
tions get  together  and  organize  a 
national  co-operative  society  which 
will  establish  branches  in  each  of 
the  several  states,  in  which  all  thesa 
other  associations  shall  merge  their 
identity.  By  this  means,  united,  ef- 
fective work  may  be  accomplished, 
and  all  diversity  of  opinion  and  ef- 
fort, which  always  tends  to  hinder 
accomplishment,  will  be  eliminated. 


so  many  homes.  A  rose  by  any 
other  name  would,  smell  as  sweet. 


In  the  early  day  farmers  used  to 
use  wooden  well  curbs  almost  ex- 
clusively. Now  there  is  very  little 
well  curbing  used  other  than  glazed 
sewer  tile.  This  makes  a  sanitary 
and  indestructible  curb.  In  the  end 
such  a  curb  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  economic^,  although  its  first 
cost  may  be  a  little  more. 


The  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  the  Great  Northern 
hotel  in  Chicago  December  2  9  to  31. 
Although  much  of  the  program  will 
be  given  to  the  discussion  of  purely 
technical  matters,  considerable  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  practi- 
cal application  of  mechanics  for  the 
use  of  the  ordinairy  farmer. 


seeking  to  promote  the  cause  of  co- 
operation, especially  among  the 
farmers  throughout  the  country. 
Each  is  perfecting  organization  in 
different  states,  and  each  is  actively 
engaged  in  carrying  on  its  own  pe- 
culiar propaganda  for  co-operation. 
Each  is  worthy  of  confidence,  and 
each  seeks  to  promote  the  highest 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  "in  union 
there  is  strength,"  and  that  there  is 
a  large  waste  of  effort  in  diversity. 
It  believes  that  all  of  these  various 
organizations  should  unite  in  a  sin- 
gle, national  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  and  develop- 
ing co-operative  effort  among  both 
producers  and  consumers.  In  order 
to  perfect  such  an  organization  as 
this,  it  would  be  necessary  for  each 
Of  the  component  elements  to  hold 


System  in  Breeding  Up 

Notwithstanding  the  high  prices 
and  scarcity  of  cattle,  especially 
breeding  stock,  there  are  many  old 
cattle  men  who  have  the  sense  and 
courage  to  cull  out  of  their  herds 
all  the  undesirable  females  of  all 
ages,  and  ship  them  to  market.  Here 
someone  not  so  particular,  or  not 
so  fully  possessed  of  cattle  intelli- 
gence, picks  up  these  culls  and  es- 
tablishes breeding  herds.  Thus  the 
cattle  world  revolves. 

The  improvers  of  cattle  take  oc- 
casion at  this  season  of  the  year  to 
weed  out  all  the  undesirable  calves 
and  those  possessing  defects  that 
may  in  any  sense  detract  from  the 
uniformity  of  the  breeding  char- 
acter of  the  herd.  Color  is  a  very 
strong  quality  with  many  breeds. 
In  fact,  off  color  destroys  the  good 
impression  of  even  being  high 
grades,  say  nothing  of  pure-breds. 
Grade  herds  in  some  of  the  southern 
and  southwestern  cattle  districts  are 
grading  up  and  shipping  their  off- 
colored  young  stock.  This  system 
needs  only  to  be  followed  up  for  a 
few  generations  of  cattle  until  the 
fixed  color  of  the  breed  will  be  es- 
tablished. 

Any  careful,  painstaking,  self-re- 
specting cattle,  sheep  or  swine 
breeder  may  in  a  few  years  raise  the 
standard  of  his  herd  in  breeding 
quality  until  it  produces,  from  a 
commercial  meat  point  of  view, 
equal  to  the  average  pure-bred.  The 
secret  of  breeding  up  a  valuable 
herd  of  high  quality  is  the  use  of 
the  best  sires.  It  is  from  the  high- 
quality  sire  that  rapid  progress  is 
made  in  breeding  up. 


Big  Prizes   for  Corn  Show 

Missouri  goes  right  along  with  its 
annual  corn  show  as  though  there 
had  never  been  a  dry  season  in  that 
state.  It,  in  fact,  makes  no  apology, 
nor  even  hints  at  a  corn  shortage  in 
1913.  A  cash  prize  of  $25  is  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  prizes  for  the 
largest  yield  of  corn  grown  in  the 
state.  A  gold  watch  is  offered  as 
first  prize  on  both  yellow  and  white 
corn.  This  applies  to  each  of  five 
.sections  that  the  state  is  divided 
into.  These  prizes  are  offered  in 
both  the  young  men's  and  boys' 
classes.  Tliis  show  will  be  held  at 
the  State  University  at  Columbia 
January  12  to  16,  1914. 

While  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  disappointment  among  the  boys 
who  listed  as  contestants  last  spring, 
there  will  be  the  lesson  and  evidence 
of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  of  the  contest  that  means 
much  to  the  boy  who  is  not  able, 
from  dry  weather  interference,  to 
take  his  place  in  the  show  ring.  The 
boys'  corn-growing  contests  are  pos- 
sibly doing  more  toward  interesting 
the  boys  on  the  farm  than  any  half 
dozen  other  incentives  outside  of  a 
personal  crop  interest. 

The  fact  that  the  boys'  corn  con- 
test is  a  public  enterprise  is  exten- 
sively advertised,  and  lends  some 
notoriety  and  honor  in  the  work, 
which  appeals  to  the  boy.  The  only 
essential  lacking  in  many  of  these 
contests  is  value  of  prizes.  The 
prizes  should  be  valuable  from  a  real 
money  standpoint,  and  they  should 
cover  a  little  more  territory.  They 
do  not  go  far  enough  to  reach  as 
many  boys  as  the  importance  of 
these  trials  are  worth.  In  place  of 
there  being  three  prizes,  there 
should  be  at  least  ten — the  first  a 
large  prize  and  the  others  scaled 
down  to  suit  the  money  or  articles 
offered. 

The  money  incentive  is  what 
reaches  the  father;  nothing  gets  his 
attention  quicker  or  retains  it 
longer.  The  boy  has  the  same  in- 
clinations born  in  him,  and  the  need 
of  money  and  its  value  are  culti- 
vated in  him  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood. If  you  have  a  boys'  corn- 
growing  contest,  and  it  has  not 
stirred  up  much  interest,  just  do  as 
Missouri  has  done — put  a  lot  of 
cash  and  gold  watches  into  the  con- 
test and  the  boys  will  be  with  you. 


This  is  the  right  season  for  get- 
ting a  well  that  will  furnish  a  per- 
manent supply.  If,  after  the  dry 
weather  of  the  last  season,  a  man 
puts  down  a  well  that  gives  a  good 
flow  of  water,  he  need  have  no  fear 
of  an  adequate  supply  during  any 
season  that  may  come. 


They  are  having  trouble  in  Cali- 
fornia, Washington  and  southern 
Texas  from  the  potato  tuber  moth. 
The  young  of  the  moth  bore  into 
the  tuber  and  virtually  destroy  it. 
Growers  should  be  careful  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  this  pest  in 
buying  potato  seed. 


if 


you  can  climb  to  the  top  without 
falling. 

Do  it.    If  not,  go  as  high  as  you  can. 
Man  is  not  honored  by  business  or  call- 


Business  and  calling 
man." 


are    honored  by 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 


Where  to  Inject  Serum 

I  ho  United  States  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Association  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  requesting  that 
the  matter  of  the  administration  of 
hog  cholera  serum  be  investigated 
by  that  association.  The  Veterinary 
Association  adopted  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  recommendation  re- 
ferred to. 

It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  ab- 
s<  esses  frequently  form  at  the  place 
where  hog  cholera  serum  is  injected. 
If  the  injection  is  made  in  the  ham 
or  shoulder,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  animal  that  is  especially  valu- 
able for  human  food,  and  an  abscess 
results,  considerable  loss  in  food 
product  will  result. 

It  would  be  well,  and  would  be 
equally  effective,  and  would  avoid 
loss  of  food  product,  if  the  injection 
were  uniformly  made  in  the  part  of 
the  animal  that  is  not  especially 
valuable  for  food,  in  such  places  as 
the  loose  skin„  flank  or  arm  pit,  or 
at  the  base  of  the  ear.  People  that 
administer  hog  cholera  serum 
should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  in  in- 
oculating should  place  the  serum 
where  it  will  immunize  the  hog  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  all  risk  of 
loss  of  the  valuable  part  of  the  food 
product.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission 
that  none  but  competent  operators 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  serum, 
and  that  the  strictest  sanitary  pre- 
cautions be  at  all  times  observed, 
should  be  a  regulation  of  law  in  all 
states. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
offers  still  another  suggestion.  It 
believes  it  would  be  well  to  remove 
hogs  that  are  to  be  immunized  from 
their  accustomed  quarters  to  locali- 
ties that  are  clean  and  sanitary,  and 
have  not  been  used  by  hogs,  such  as 
an  orchard  or  a  fresh  pasture.  In 
several  cases  severe  outbreaks  of 
septicaemia  have  followed  the  inoc- 
ulation of  hogs  in  their  regular 
(fuarters.  These  outbreaks  have  oc- 
curred where  the  strictest  sanitary 
precautions  were  observed.  The 
probability  is  that  the  hogs  oper- 
ated on  contracted  the  infection 
from  the  premises  through  the 
puncture  caused  by  the  injection 
syringe.  In  order  to  remove  all  pos- 
sibility of  such  infection,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  hogs  to  be  immu- 
nized be  disinfected  and  removed 
to  fresh  quarters  before  immunized. 
As  soon  as  the  puncture  heals  they 
might  then  be  removed  to  their  orig- 
inal quarters  without  danger  of  in- 
fection from  external  sources. 

It  is  impossible  to  use  too  great 
precaution  in  the  immunization  of 
hogs.  The  most  rigid  sanitary  regu- 
lations should  be  strictly  observed. 


Breeding  for  Efficiency 

Breeders  for  the  last  few  years 
have  gone  wild  on  the  question  of 
breeding  for  type.  Now,  type  Is  not 
an  end  in  itself;  it  is  simply  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  type  does  not 
always  subserve  the  true  end  of 
breeding.  In  breeding  beef  cattle, 
the  true  purpose  should  be  not  so 
much  to  breed  animals  that  are  true 
to  a  certain  typo  as  to  breed  animals 
that  from  a  given  amount  of  feed 
will  produce  the  Kreatest  amount  of 
beef.  Of  course,  as  a  general  thinK, 
it  will  be  found  that  animals  of  a 
certain    type    accomplish    this  end. 


Hut  it.  is  not  always  true,  and  is  not 
true  often  enough  to  permit  breed- 
ing lor  type  to  be  made  th-  .  ipreme 
object  of  breeding.  It  is  best  never 
to  supplant  the  chief  end  to  be 
gained  by  the  chief  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  gaining  that  end. 

This  is  also  true  in-  breeding  dairy 
cattle.  The  Meridale  herd  of  Jer- 
seys at  Meridale  farms  in  New  York 
state  has  proved  that  this  is  the 
only  logical  method  that  should  be 
used  in  breeding  dairy  cattle.  At 
Meridale  farms,  type  as  a  chief  end 
to  be  gained  has  been  ignored.  The 
chief  end  always  sought  in  breeding 
has  been  efficiency  in  production. 
The  result  is  that  the  Meridale  herd 
is  notable  for  its  long  line  of  heavy 
producers  at  all  ages.  Some  of  the 
records  are  remarkable.  One  12- 
year-old  cow  produced  in  one  year 
11,433  pounds  of  milk,  which  made 
8  09  pounds  of  butter.  Another  11- 
year-old  produced  736  pounds  and 
eleven  ounces  of  butter  in  one  year. 
These  cows  that  made  these  records 
were  worked  at  their  normal  capac- 
ity, and  not  one  of  them  was  fed  or 
cared  for  in  preparation  for  the 
test,  and  not  one  of  them  by  the  test 
was  incapacitated  for  equal  or 
greater  usefulness  in  the  future. 

Startling  as  these  figures  of  indi- 
vidual production  are,  the  figures 
for  the  general  average  production 
for  the  whole  herd  are  still  more 
startling.  During  a  period  extend- 
ing over  a  series  of  years,  the  aver- 
age production  of  the  entire  herd 
has  been  increased  more  than  100 
pounds  per  year.  These  figures 
seem  almost  incredible,  but  the 
proof  is  easily  accessible.  This  herd 
made  this  record  with  only  the  ordi- 
nary care  and  attention  given  to  it 
that  any  ordinary  farmer  may  easily 
give  to  his  own  herd.  None  of  them 
were  fitted  or  worked  for  a  test. 
This  was  their  average,  every-day 
working  capacity. 

This  should  be  a  lesson  to  all 
breeders  that  breeding  for  profi- 
ciency in  production  will  do  more 
for  the  dairy  industry  than  breeding 
for  type. 


Some  poultry  experts  assert  that 
the  little  chickens  that  feather  out 
first  and  are  most  rapid  in  early  de- 
velopment will  turn  out  to  be  the 
profit  producers,  and  that  those  who 
go  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  without  any  feathers  are  en- 
gaged simply  in  getting  ready  to 
grow  fine  millinery.  They  say  that 
nature  takes  the  most  time,  and  the 
most  pains  with  what  she  aims  to 
produce.  If  it  is  feathers  that  she 
aims  to  produce,  nature  will  take 
her  time  to  develop  them. 


There  is  going  to  be  a  serious 
shortaKe  of  seed  corn  in  southern 
Nebraska  and  in  Kansas,  in  fact 
throughout  the  entire)  southern  half 
of  the  corn  belt,  for  next  year's 
planting.  If  every  farmer  every  year 
would  select  double  the  amount  of 
seed  corn  that  he  intends  to  uho, 
and  make  this  a  permanent  habit,  it 
would  prevent  such  a  shortage.  Old 
corn,  well  cared  for,  is  frequently 
better  as  seed  than  new  corn. 


Now  Is  the  time  for  farmers  h«- ii- 
ously  to  consider  the  matter  of 
changing  to  a  system  of  winter 
dairying.  Tows  that  are  bred  within 
the  next  two  months  will  be  ready 
for  service  in  a  winter  dairy  a  year 
from  now. 


It  is  No  Disgrace 

Not  to  Know 

Good  Form  or  Etiquette 

Thousands  do  not  know:  in  cities 
as  well  as  in  the  country.  Most 
of  us  have  not  the  time  to  learn: 
others  have  not  had  the  chance. 

That  is  why  over  23,000  girls  and 
women  —  men,  too:  hundreds  of 
them — wrote  last  year  to  the  "Good 
Manners  and  Good  Form"  editor 
of  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  and 
asked  what,  and  how  and  when. 

And  they  found  out.  For  this  editor  knows: 
none  better.  She  is  a  woman  born  and 
bred  in  the  circles  that  know  good  manners 
and  good  form  for  every  occasion:  that 
must  know:  and  she  is  not  only  glad  to 
tell  those  who  do  not  know,  but  she  has 
the  gift  to  tell  what  she  knows  clearly  and 
to  the  point.  And  every  year  she  tells 
thousands  of  folks:  not  in  print,  but  by 
mail,  in  direct,  specific  and  personal  letters. 

This  etiquette  department  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  sought-after  divisions  of 
the  personal  service  that  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  gives  its  readers.  For  twenty  years 
it  has  been  going  on,  until  it  is  safe  to  say 
there  is  not  a  question  of  etiquette  that  it 
has  not  answered  a  hundred  times.  Never- 
theless, it  will  answer  you  or  any  reader  of 
the  magazine.  Glad  to  do  it,  too.  And 
without  any  charge  except  a  postage-stamp. 
A  booklet,  entitled  "The  Story  of  600,000 

Invisible  1  lands,11  tells  something  about 
this  service.  Apostal-card  request  will  bring 
you  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  77i<-  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  he  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 


Tin;  curtis  inini.isHiNc,  company 
INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
PHILADI.U'IIIA,  I'l.NNSYI.VANIA 
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I  TRAIN  YOUNG 
MEN  ahdwOMEN 
for  SUCCESS  in  THE 
BUSINESS  WORLD! 


YO  U  OONT 
NEED  TO  WEAR 
YOUR  LIFE  AWAY 
ON  THE  FARM 
UNLESS  YOU 
WANT  TO  ! 


THE  BIG  CITIES  jS?1 
AND  TOWNS  ARE 
CALLING  FOR  MORE 
BOYLE5  GRADUATES 
THAN  I  CAN  SUPPLY 

There  is  a  big-  future 
for  you  in  the  business 
world  if  you  qualify 
for  really  efficient 
service. 

Thousands  of  the 
highest  salaried  and 
most  successful  busi- 
ness men  and  business 
women  in  Omaha  and  other  western  cities 
came  to  my  college  direct  from  the 
farm.  They  did  not  know  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  business  procedure — had  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  lower  grades  of  gram- 
mar school. 

The  very  fact  that  they  succeeded — that 
every  graduate  was  placed  in  a  good 
paying  position,  and  that  many  of  them 
have,*  become  leaders  in  the  business 
world*,  is  proof  that  you  can  succeed  if 
you  will  only  do  your  part. 

I  have  the  largest  and  most  successful 
business  college  in  the  West.  You  can 
qualify  here  for  expert  work  in  all  de- 
partments of  business — as  Stenographer, 
Bookkeeper,  Telegrapher,  Accountant, 
Civil  Service  Appointee.  Expert  Penman, 
Aurlitor.  Teacher— in  fact  EVERY  line  of  work, 
done  in  the  offices  of  the  greatest  Mercantile* 
Houses.  Ba>nks,  Railroads,  and  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Department — and  I  positively  GUAR- 
ANTEE a  position  the  day  you  are  ready  for  it. 
My  tuition  rajtes  are  very  reasonable,  my  college 
buildings  are  th^  largest  and  best  equipped  in 
the  West.    Omaha  is  an  ideal  city  in  which  to  live. 

We  can  secure  board  and  room  for  you 
by  working-  a  few  hours  daily  outside  of 
school  hours. 

Absolutely  NOTHING  should  stand  between 
YOU  and  a  successful  career  in  the  world  of  big 
business! 

Write  for  My  Big  Free  Book  Today 

I  want  to  send  you  a  copy  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  business  books  ever  issued.  It 
contains  116  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  PAGES,  and  it 
tells  you  everything  about  the  great  Boyles  Col- 
lege and  the  training  we  are  equipped  to  give  you 
here— there  are  scores  of  interesting  illustrations 
of  Omaha,  Boyles  College  Recitation  Rooms,  etc. 
There  are  many  letters  from  graduates  and  big 
business  men  and  a  list  of  1,000  Bovles  graduates 
now  holding  important  positions.  This  book  will 
convince  YOU  as  it  has  thousands  of  others  that 
Boy  College  is  the  college  for  YOU  and  that 
NO\  the  time  to  start.  This  book  and  other 
inter;  ,.ng  literature  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Address 

BOYLES  COLLEGE, 

600  Boyles  Building-,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Why  Rent  Farm  Land 
—  You  Can  Do  Better 


Stop  renting— you  don't  get  ahead  that 
way.  The  other  fellow  gets  too  much  of 
the  profit.  I  can  tell  you  how  to  get  a 
farm  of  your  own  and  start  it  right  with 
very  little  money.  Government  land,  small 
cost  and  payments  so  easy  that  they 
won't  bother  you. 

The  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  pays  me  to  help 
you  get  a  farm  without  much  money, 
and  I  want  you  to  write  so  I  can  tell  you 
about  it.  Do  it  TODAY.  D.  Clem  Deaver, 
Burlington  Route,  Room  369  Q  Bldg.. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Alif"  IN    SUMMER  LAND 

WV  Ifllfll  An  All-the-year  Home 
■  ■  I  ll  l  ■  W I  in  Fruit  and  Flower  Land 
II  A  ■  ■  V  For  the  Farmer,  Busi- 
M  I  I  |V|  pi  ness  Man,  Manufac- 
1 1  W  I VI  k  turcr>  Mar>  of  Leisure, 
1\zr=„  n  n  7  I-TT,red  Man-  Retired 
c  ?i  V-The  B°atlT!an.  Fisherman  and  The  Hunter, 
boil,  Climate,  Rainfall,  ideal.  Come  and  see  Write 
us  what  you  want  and  we  will  try  to  help  you  find 
it.  Illustrated  booklets  and  Fads  about  Florida  FREE. 
FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY  ca 

J.E.INCRAHAM.V.'.Fres.,  or  LOUIS  LARSON  North 

Boom  l^.CityBIds..  western  Agent3 

bt.  Augustine.  Fla.  109  W.  AdamsSt.  Chicago 


.,  Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
-  stored  in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
.  Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
i  Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 
^  Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 
"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
detective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
.Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
388  Inter-Southern  Bldg.         LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Simple  Poultry  House  Plan 

Could  Be  Easily  Built  by  Average  Farmer 


H  E  accompanying  poultry 
house  plan  shows  a  build- 
ing with  outside  dimen- 
sions 14x16  feet.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  planned  to 
be  eight  feet  in  height  and  to  slope 
down  to  four  and  one-half  feet  in 
the  rear. 

The  general  construction  of  the 
building  is  of  frame,  with  2x4  stud- 
ding,    covered     with     a  one-inch 


dressed  and  matched  lumber.  The 
roof  is  made  of  matched  lumber  and 
a  two-ply  prepared  roofing.  The 
floor  and  foundation  are  made  of 
concrete  of  standard  construction  so 
as  to  be  well  drained.  The  roosts 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  are  made 
of  common  lumber  and  are  so  made, 
as  is  shown  on  the  plans,  that  they 
can  easily  be  removed  for  cleaning. 
The  nests  are  so  made  as  to  be  en- 


tirely enclosed  and  can  eassily  be 
cleaned  when  the  hinged  cover  is 
raised.  A  small  dust  box  is  planned 
for  one  corner,  which  is  well  lighted 
by  a  six-light  sash.  The  front  wall 
of  the  poultry  house  is  made  so  as 
to  afford  sufficient  light  and  at  the 
same  time  ventilation  for  the  build- 
ing. There  are  two  sashes  made  up 
of  twelve  lights  9x13,  which  are 
glazed  with  a  common  single- 
strength  glass,  and  then  there  are 
two  other  openings,  two  feet  six 
inches  by  five  feet  in  size,  which  are 
filled  with  or  covered  with  a  coarse 
mesh  screen  wire  cloth  and  also 
with  a  canvas  or  some  heavy  cloth 
so  as  to  afford  the  proper  ventila- 
tion. The  door,  6x2%  feet,  which 
is  under  the  screened  openings,  is 
to  be  opened  during  the  warm  part 
of  the  day  so  as  to  allow  the  floor 
to  become  dry.  The  large  doors 
could  be  omitted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  in  the  front. 

The  poultry  house  as  planned  in 
the  drawings  is  one  that  could  be 
easily  built  by  the  average  farmer, 
and,  furthermore,  the  house  could 
be  built  at  a  very  small  expense  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
wasted  space  and  consequently  no 
waste  of  material.  W.  E.  F. 

Story  County,  Iowa. 


By  six  qualities  may  a  fool  Le 
known:  Anger,  without  cause; 
speech,  without  profit;  change,  with- 
out motive;  inquiry,  without  an  ob- 
ject; trust  in  a  stranger,  and  inca- 
pacity to  distinguish  between  friend 
and  foe. 

FAMILY  OF  FIVE 
All  Drank  Coffee  from  Infancy 


It  is  a  common  thing  in  this  coun- 
try to  see  whole  families  growing  up 
with  nervous  systems  weakened  by 
coffee  drinking. 

That  is  because  many  parents  do 
not  realize  that  coffee  contains  a 
drug — caffeine  —  which  causes  the 
trouble.  (The  same  drug  is  found 
in  tea). 

"There  are  five  children  in  my 
family,"  writes  an  Iowa  mother,  "all 
of  whom  drank  coffee  from  infancy 
up  to  two  years  ago. 

"My  husband  and  I  had  heart 
trouble  and  were  advised  to  quit 
coffee.  We  did  so  and  began  to  use 
Postum.  We  now  are  doing  with- 
out medicine  and  are  entirely  re- 
lieved of  heart  trouble. 

(Caffeine  causes  heart  trouble 
when  continually  used  as  in  coffee 
drinking) . 

"Our  11-year-old  boy  had  a  weak 
digestion  from  birth,  and  yet  always 
craved  and  was  given  coffee.  When 
we  changed  to  Postum  he  liked  it, 
and  we  gave  him  all  he  wanted.  He 
has  been  restored  to  health  by  Pos- 
tum and  still  likes  it." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  Write  for  the  lit- 
tle book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 
Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 
Regular  Postum — must  be  boiled. 
Instant  Postum  is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  cream 
and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious  bever- 
age instantly.  Grocers  sell  both 
kinds. 

"There's  a  reason"  for  Postum. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 
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Cattle  Feeders'  Associations 


HE  organization  of  state 
feeders'  associations  is  an 
enterprise  that  appeals  to 
the  producer  as  a  necessity 
in  these  times,  when  the  whole  world 
seems  to  be  organized  for  the  pro- 
motion of  special  avocations.  The 
live  stock  feeder  has  in  a  general 
way  been  carrying  his  own  burdens, 
trying  to  solve  his  own  problems  and 
difficulties,  picking  up  for  himself 
such  information  as  he  thought  ad- 
vantageous in  the  prosecution  of  his 
line  of  work.  Feeding  experiments 
conducted  by  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  have  been 
too  generally  looked  upon  as  scien- 
tific impracticabilities,  not  adapted 
to  the  farm  and  ranch  feed  yard; 
therefore  of  little  or  no  value  from 
a  feeder's  standpoint. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been 
some  change  in  opinion.  The  experi- 
ment station  bulletins  on  feeding 
tests  have  been  read  and  studied. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
increased  facilities  for  advertising 
the  work  of  the  experiment  station. 
There  have  been  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  boys  going 
back  to  the  farm  from  the  agricul- 
tural college,  where  they  have  taken 
part  in  the  experiment  station  work, 
and  have  become  interested  in  the 
results.  They  have  become  adver- 
tisers of  these  educational  institu- 
tions and  by  their  example  and 
earnest  advocacy  have  turned  the 
tide  of  comment  and  opinion  to  work 
in  favor  of  endorsement  rather  than 
disapproval  and  indifference  of  the 
experiments  being  conducted. 

There  is  a  very  close  business  re- 
lationship between  the  feeder  and 
the  experiment  station.  If  there  can 
be  any  composition  of  .  feeds  or 
methods  of  feeding  that  can  be  used 
to  advantage  by  the  feeder,  he  wants 
to  know  it,  and  should  know  it.  If 
there  is  anything  of  advantage  to 
feeders  that  may  be  discussed 
among  them  as  a  body,  then  organ- 
ization or  association  may  be  made 
profitable.  If  there  are  any  inter- 
ests in  the  business  common  to  all 
the  feeders,  then  co-operation  may 
be  used  as  a  means  of  acquiring  it 
when  individual  effort  would  avail 
nothing. 

The  bringing  together  of  the  state 
experiment  stations  and  the  live 
stock  feeders  of  the  states  is  the 
foundation  principle  upon  which 
these  feeder  associations  should  be 
organized.  The  feeding  experiments 
should  be  planned  and  conducted 
with  a  view  to  meeting  feeding  prop- 
ositions and  feeding  difficulties  that 
will  be  suggested  and  approved  by 
the  state  feeders'  associations  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion representatives  and  the  feeders' 
association  members.  The  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  pertaining  to 
the  practical  work  of  feeding  will  bo 
alike  instructive  to  both  feeder  and 
farmer,  as  the  bulletin  reports  will 
contain  every  detail  of  the  work. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Indiana 
Cattle  Feeders'  Association  is  to  call 
an  annual  fall  meeting  at  a  specified 
date  at  tho  state  experiment  station, 
where  the  cattle  to  bo  put  under 
feed  tests  are  Inspected  by  visitors 


and  members  of  the  association 
when  the  feeding  experiments  begin. 
Persons  who  study  the  results  of 
feeding  trials  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion are  thus  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  class  of  cattle  used  and 
the  methods  followed  ■  in  securing 
data.  These  meetings  are  pro- 
gramed with  addresses  from  promi- 
nent cattle  feeders  and  dealers  of 
the  corn  belt.  An  annual  spring 
meeting  is  also  held,  when  these 
feeding  tests  are  completed  and  the 
full  results  of  the  season's  feeding 
analyzed  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
attend.  These  fall  and  spring  meet- 
ings have  developed  great  interest 
among  farmers  and  feeders  from  all 
parts  of  the  state. 


A  Tale  with  Two  Morals 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue tells  a  story  which  points  at 
least  two  morals  so  plainly  that  we 
cannot  resist  passing  on  part  of  it: 
"Recently  we  took  a  trip  with  a 
professor  of  dairying  from  another 
state.  He  was  buying  cows,  and  it 
didn't  take  us  long  to  discover  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  looking  for. 
Some  farmers  sized  the  professor  up 
as  an  'easy  mark,'  but  when  he 
picked  out  their  best  cows  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  they  squirmed 
out  of  the  hole  into  which  they  had 
so  nicely  dropped  with  some  plausi- 
ble excuse  that  saved  the  day  for 
them. 

"One  man  claiming  to  have  fine 
grades  wanted  $75  a  head  for  them. 
The  professor  said:  'I  wouldn't  give 
him  $50  for  the  best  in  the  bunch.' 

"Another  man  was  very  modest  in 
his  claim  for  his  cows.  We  looked 
them  over,  and  the  man  was  asked 
how  much.  He  said  '$100  a  head.' 
Til  take  them,'  said  the  professor. 

"Now,  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  herds?  No  differ- 
ence in  soil,  climate,  feed  that  could 
be  raised  or  any  other  natural  condi- 
tion. One  lot  scorned  at  $50,  the 
other  snapped  up  at  $100.  All  were 
grades.  One  herd  would  eat  as  much 
and  take  as  much  barn  room  as  the 
other.  Each  farmer  had  the  same 
kind  of  market  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat. 

"The  difference  was  a  difference 
in  men.  The  same  thing  that,  the 
world  over,  makes  for  failure  or  suc- 
cess. The  man  with  the  $50  cows 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  a  good  bull. 
The  man  with  the  $100  cows 
couldn't  afford  to  own  a  poor  bull. 
He  got  double  the  amount  of  butter- 
fat  to  sell  to  the  creamery,  got 
double  the  price  for  his  surplus 
stock,  and  a  thousand  times  the  sat- 
isfaction from  his  work.  Ills  bull 
was  worth  perhaps  $500;  the  other 
man's  was  worth  not  over  $50;  yet 
this  man  couldn't  afford  to  buy  a 
good  bull.  There  are  lots  of  $'><> 
men,  but  there  Is  a  rising  genera- 
tion of  $100  men  who  are  looking 
to  the  future  and  who  havo  learned 
tho  difference  in  values." 

One  of  the  largeit  forest  nurseries 
In  the  Cnltcfl  Stales  Is  conducted 
near  Hansen,  Mont.  It  Is  known  an 
the  Savenac  nursery  and  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  4,000,000  young  trees  u 
year. 


TION! 


the 


SPEARMINT 


is  causing  unscrupulous  persons  to  wrap 
rank  imitations  that  are  not  even  real 
chewing  gum  so  they  resemble  genuine 
WRIGLEY'S  mS33E^.  The  better 
class  of  stores  will  not  try  to  fool  you 
with  these  imitations.  They  will  be 
offered  to  you  principally  by  street  fakirs, 
peddlers  and  the  candy  departments  of 
some  5  and  10  cent  stores.  These  rank 
imitations  cost  dealers  one  cent  a  pack- 
age or  even  less  and  are  sold  to  careless 
people  for  almost  any  price. 

If  you  want  Wrigley's  look  before  you 
buy.    Get  what  you  pay  for. 


1 


/As: 


We  are  inserting  this  advertisement  solely 
to  protect  our  customers,  who  are  contin- 
ually writing  us  that  they  have  been 
deceived  by  imitations  which  they  pur- 
chased thinking  they  were  WRIGLEY'S. 


V  fly  jPl  Ml  /JL 
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COLLARS 

BY  recent  issue  of  patents,  the  little  tic-and- 
lime-and-temper  saving  hack  button  shield 
and  the  graduated  tic  space  that  given  the  scarf 
free  running  room  MM  the  collar  is  bultnntil  in 
place,    permanently  become   exclusive  SLIDM- 

WBLL  features. 

The  graduated  tic  space,  like  the  bark  button 
shield,  is  permanent,  and  custom  laundering 
cannot  destroy  it. 

Until  you  know  BLTDBWBLL  collar  comfort 
anil  SI  .1 1  )l'. \\  I'  I  I  .  st  vie  unci  .pin I  it  \  ,  \  mi  arc-  miss- 
ing much.     Millions  of  men  can  tell  you  why. 


L.  S> 

CjratluAtrd  l  ir.Sp.f  < 
Pittntrd  Not.  26.  1913 

A.k  your  clrnlrr  tor  tlir  "Somerset"  mid  "Stmliiint' 
Sliilcwrtl  ( Cellar,  lor  the  winter  soon.      I!tc  — 

MALL,  MAKTWI-LL  &  CO. 


Iw  it  « in ni  I 

j  for  use 


N.  Y. 


ij!!!::,,.,:.,::,,:,":i:."!"!i^,!ii!ii!  i^'i'r:::^ 


Tho  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowliinly  publish  nil  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  docs  not  do  exactly  an  It  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  tin  im  he 
promlseH  In  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  Rending  uh  hll  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 
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Rheumatic 
Twinges 

yield  immediately  to  Sloan's  Lin- 
iment. It  relieves  aching  and 
swollen  parts  instantly.  Reduces 
inflammation  and  quiets  that  agon- 
izing pain.  Don't  rub — it  pene- 
trates. 

SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

Kills  Pain 

gives  quick  relief  from  chest  and 
throat  affections.  Have  you  tried 
Sloan's?  Here's  what  others  say: 

Relief  from  Rheumatism 

"My  mother  has  used  one  50c.  bottle 
of  Sloan's  Liniment,  and  although  she 
is  over  83  years  of  age.  she  has  ob- 
tained great  relief  from  her  rheuma- 
tism."— Mrs.  H.  E.  Lindeleaf,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

Good  for  Cold  and  Croup 

"A  little  boy  next  door  had  croup.  I 
gave  the  mother  Sloan's  Liniment  to 
try.  She  gave  him  three  drops  on  sugar 
before  goi  ng  to  bed,  and  he  got  up  with- 
out the  croup  in  the  morning." — Mr.  IF. 
H.  Strange,  3721  Elmwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 

Neuralgia  Gone 

"Sloan's  Liniment  is  the  best  medi- 
cine in  the  world.  It  has  relieved  me 
of  neuralgia.  Those  pains  have  all  gone 
and  I  can  truly  say  your  Liniment  did 
Stop  them." — Mn.  C.  M.  Dowker  of  Johan- 
nesburg, Mich, 

At  all  Dealer*.  Price  25c.  50c.  &  $1.00 
Sloan'*  Instructive  Booklet  on 
Horses  sent  free. 

DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  Inc.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Lambsdmvf's  thiclc,  downy  fleece  pro- 
tects the  b<->d  v  and  wards  qff  colds  and 
grippe.  Lnmbsdown  is  good  for  two 
seasons'  wear. 

Made  for  Men  and  Boys 

in  Union  Suits  and  Separate  Gar- 
ments at  50c,  7-c  and  up.  Write 
for  Bodygrard  booklet  No.  49 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
Utica  New  York 


Til&UFGDEKS 


_  .000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
tions. Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
d  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
gh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
-    -lity.   Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Atl'ys 

Established  1<>  Tears 
SSnpjSu^et^Washirjgton^D^O^ 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Thanksgiving  Day 

I'm  thankful  for  life,  and  I'm  grateful 
for  love; 

The  starbeams  of  hope  that  stream  down 

from  above 
To  shed  on  my  pathway  their  radiant 

light. 

To  ease  the  dark  cares  of  the  over-long 
night; 

I'm  thankful  for  skies,  with  their  un- 
changing blue, 

That  tell  how  eternal  are  things  that 
are  true. 

I'm  thankful  to  live  in  a  land  that  is 
free. 

With  chances  for  all  men,  whoever 
they  be, 

To  labor  in  fields  of  their  own  for  the 
spoil 

That  comes  to  the  hand  that  is  willing 
to  toil; 

To  stand  without  fear,  without  favor  or 
grace. 

From  masters  enthroned  in  inherited 
place. 

I'm  thankful  for  problems  that  tax  us 
and  test 

The  powers  of  man  to  their  uttermost 
best; 

For  problems  that  strengthen  the  soul, 

and  reveal 
A  structure  of  spirit  that's  fibered  with 

steel; 

For  trials  that  come  in  accord  with  the 
plan 

Divine  for  the  better  upbuilding  of  man. 

I'm  thankful  for  faith  in  the  ultimate 
right 

When  error  shall  die  in  the  glow  of  the 
light; 

I'm  thankful,  in  hours  of  doubt  and  de- 
spair. 

To  hold  the  belief,  in  despite  of  the  blare 
Of  them  who'd  give  up  and  retreat  from 
the  fray, 

That  leaders  will  rise  who  can  cope  with 
the  day. 

I'm  thankful  for  hearts  with  deep  sym- 
pathy thrilled, 

Who  care  for  the  weary,  the  weak,  and 
the  chilled; 

For  boys  and  for  girls  to  inherit  the  land 

With  spirits  alert,  and  the  will  to  com- 
mand— 

Past,  present,  or  future,  whate'er  may 
befall. 

I've  thanks  in  my  heart  for  the  bless- 
ings of  all. 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"What  does  Thanksgiving  day 
mean  to  us,  anyhow?"  asked  a 
woman  of  some  of  her  neighbors 
with  whom  she  was  sewing  one  No- 
vember afternoon.  "It  means  to 
me  a  crowd  of  relatives,  all  bring- 
ing their  ill-behaved  children;  it 
means  two  days  of  cooking  in  prep- 
aration, and  then  another  day  of 
cleaning  up,  when  the  children  are 
cross  and  their  digestion  upset  from 
overeating." 

"That's  just  what  it  means  at  our 
house,  too,"  agreed  another. 

"We  always  go  to  mother's  for 
Thanksgiving,"  said  a  little  woman, 
"and  she  loves  to  have  us  come. 
She  has  to  prepare  for  us,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  all  help  her  to  clear 
up  after  the  big  dinner  is  over,  so 
we  get  enough  exercise,  and  the 
children  go  out  into  the  yard  to 


play  a  while,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  is." 

"Well,  but  after  all,"  said  the 
first  speaker,  "what  is  it  all  about? 
Do  we  really  give  thanks  for  any- 
thing in  particular  at  that  time?  I 
don't;  I'm  too.  busy." 

"Well,  I  do,"  said  the  little 
woman  who  went  to  "mother's."  "I 
don't  know  why  it  is,  Dut  I  always 
keep  thinking  how  nice  it  is  to  have 
a  mother  and  father  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  with,  and  how  glad  I 
am  that  I  have  my  husband  and 
children,  and  that  we  have  warm 
clothes  to  wear  and  good  things  to 
eat.  Thanksgiving  is  not  the  only 
day  I  think  of  it,,  but  such  thoughts 
come  particularly  then  because  we 
are  all  together  and  have  such  good 
visits.  I  feel  happy  for  days  after- 
ward, and  I  try  to  help  mother  with 
the  work  so  she  will  not  be  tired." 

"No  wonder  you  like  it,"  said  the 
first  woman.  "You  don't  have  the 
dinner  to  get." 

"That  is  not  the  reason,"  said  a 
little  old  lady  in  the  corner.  "It  is 
because  she  has  the  proper  Thanks- 
giving spirit.  It  is  Thanksgiving 
with  her  all  the  year  'round.  She 
has  the  Thanksgiving  feeling  in  her- 
self." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  had,"  said  the 
woman  who  started  the  subject. 
"But  you  can't  get  yourself  into  a 
thankful  state  for  just  a  day.  It 
has  to  be  a  habit,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  have  never  taken  the  time  to  cul- 
tivate it."  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Girl  and  the  Home 

Dear  Editor:  It  seems  as  if  we 
didn't  write  until  the  spirit  moved 
us,  but  while  reading  in  the  copy 
of  September  13  in  "Our  Home 
Chat"  of  how  some  men  got  into  a 
discussion  on  the  bringing  up  of 
the  American  girl,  I  thought  to  my- 
self, "I  wish  they  would  make  a 
visit  to  York  and  see  what  a  nice 
lot  of  dainty  little  cooks  and  dress- 
makers we  have  here,  ranging  from 
13  to  18  years  of  age.  They  ought, 
to  go  into  the  high  school,  where 
they  are  teaching  domestic  science. 
There  never  was  as  much  money 
and  time  spent  as  there  is  now  to 
make  the  American  girl  one  of  the 
neatest  and  best  cooks  in  the  world. 

There  are  twenty  little  gas  stoves 
and  bakeovens,  dishpans,  frying 
pans  and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  uten- 
sils, and  two  girls  have  to  cook  at 
one  stove,  with  a  drawer  to  keep 
their  rolling  pin  and  other  useful 


articles  in.  They  take  three  les- 
sons a  week  and  have  to  keep  every- 
thing in  perfect  order. 

In  the  eighth  grade  they  learn  to 
sew.  Each  has  to  make  herself  a 
night  dress,  corset  cover,  hem- 
stitched towel,  with  her  initial  on 
it,  and,  last  of  all,  they  have  to  get 
patterns  and  each  cut  and  make 
herself  a  dress  and  have  it  all  fitted 
and  finished  before  graduation.  In 
the  accompanying  picture  the  class 
&11  wear  the  dresses  they  have  made. 

In  the  ninth  grade  they  learn  to 
cook  and  bake,  and  in  the  tenth  they 
learn  to  make  jellies  and  can  fruits, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  school 
year  they  invite  the  whole  school 
board,  about  twenty-two  in  number, 
to  dinner.  These  girls  of  from  15 
to  17  do  all  the  buying  of  meats 
and  vegetables,  all  the  planning, 
cooking  and  serving  for  the  school 
board,  and  they  receive  lots  of  com- 
pliments on  their  good  cooking. 

I  think  a  step  like  this  is  worth 
taking,  especially  in  cities,  where 
the  girls  have  so  much  time  to  run 
the  streets  with  their  friends  after 
school,  where  a  farmer  girl  has  not 
the  time  and  chance,  and  had  rather 
help  mother  with  the  meals.  I 
think  all  farmer  girls  should  make 
good'  housekeepers,  as,  naturally, 
they  have  to  help  cook  for  the  har- 
vesters and  threshers.  .  In  answer 
to  Myrtle  Owen's  question^  I  think 
any  farmer  girl  from  12  to  14  ought 
to  be  able  to  cook  a  meal  for  the 
folks  at  home  if  mother  does  not 
come  home  in  time  from  town  or 
church. 

One  day  we  had  company,  and 
Grace,  15,  and  Clara,  12,  said: 
"Now,  mamma,  you  stay  with  your 
company  and  we  girls  will  get  din- 
ner all  alone."  I  did  not  quite 
trust  it,  but  at  12:30  they  called 
dinner,  and  how  good  everything 
tasted! — beeksteak,  cooked  nice  and 
tender;  potatoes,  mashed  as  fine  as 
cream;  lemon  pie,  fit  for  a  king. 
My  friend  said,  "What  a  blessing 
those  two  girls  are,  with  the  three 
older  ones  away  from  home  married 
or  teaching." 

When  we  were  making  jelly, 
Grace  said,  "Now,  today  let  me 
make  the  jelly  as  we  made  it  in 
school."  So  she  let  it  boil  until, 
holding  a  cup  sideways,  a  drop  of 
jelly  would  stay  in  a  round  hall  on 
the  round  surface;  then  it  was  done. 
We  had  such  nice  jelly!  Served  in 
a  glass  dish,  it  would  stand  firm. 

(CONTINUED    ON   PAGE  THIRTEEN) 


York   (Neb.)  High  School  Domestic  Art  Class,  Wearing  Dresses  Made  by  Themselves— ( Photo  1910) 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

AN  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 
«41>— Ladies'  Kimono— The  novel  fea- 
ture of  this  kimono  la  the  cut  of  yoke 
and  sleeves  in  one  piece.  The  sleeves 
are  of  bishop  shape,  full  at  the  wrist, 
but  they  may  be  elbow  lenxth  if  pre- 
ferred. The  skirt  sections  of  the  kimono 
are  fairly  fur*  ihe  neck  trimmed  with 
an  ornamental  collar  and  the  closing 
sightly  bias.  Tho  pattern  641!t  is  cut  In 
sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  require!  5%  yards  of  30-Inch 
material,  %  yard  of  27-Inch  satin  to  trim. 

0^19 —  Smart  One-Piece  Dress— The  most 
fashionable  of  all  gowns  this  season  Is 
the  one-piece  model.  Our  design  shows 
a  simple  bodice,  with  ornamental  closing, 
the  neck  finished  with  a  low  collar,  the 
plain  sleeves  ending  In  a  cuff.  The  four- 
gored  skirt  has  a  seam  in  tho  center  of 
the  front  and  also  of  the  bark.  It  lias 
a  front  closing.  The  pattern  6210  Is  cut 
in  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  hunt  mcis'irc.  Me- 
dium slzo  requires  4  yards  of  44-lnch  ma- 
terial. 

6354— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
—A  pretty  desiKn  for  a  ono-plece  dress 
shows  the  new  yoke  effect  on  the  Mouse, 
and  a  plain,  smart  skirt.  The  blouse  Is 
tucked  at  the  Joining  with  the  yoke,  front 
and  back,  and  is  quite  full  at  the  waist- 


line, this  beinir  one  of  the  requirements 
this  season.  The  pattern  6354  is  cut  in 
sizes  14,  16  and  IS  years.  Medium  size  te- 
Oiiires  T%  yards  of  41-inch  material. 

C292— Ladles'  Skirt— This  skirt  may  have 
two  gores  or  three,  according  to  whether 
a  seam  is  placed  down  the  center  of  the 
back  or  not.  Tho  raised  waistline  Is 
used  and  the  skirt  Is  gathered  MVPM  the 
back.  At  the  lower  port  of  the  front 
gore  Is  a  square  extension  overlapping  a 
few  gathers  on  the  other  gores.  The 
skirt  pattern  No.  6292  Is  cut  In  sizes  22 
to  30  Inches  wnist  measure.  Medium  size 
iMqlllm  4  yap  Is  of  LT-lnch  material. 

WiR7  —  Girl  Dolls  Set  ..f  One-Piece 
Clothes— This  set  of  doll  clothes  will  de- 
light any  little  girl,  as  the  outfit  con- 
sists of  a  doul de-breasted  box  coat.  Jum- 
per dress,  gulmpe  and  petticoat  In  one, 
combination  und'Twnlst  and  drawers, 
nightgown  and  cap.  The  pattern  Is 
cut  In  sizes  for  dolls  measuring  from  II 
to  26  Inches  long  from  crown  to  soli; 
To  make  tho  set  for  a  26-Inch  doll  it 
will  rerpilre  I  yard  of  M  aMh  material 
fur  the  cont,  1  yard  of  27-liuh  fabric  for 
the  dress,  1  ynrd  of  27  Inches  wide  for 
Kulmpo  and  petticoat,  %  yard  of  :iK-ln<h 
material  for  underwalst  and  drawers,  I'i 
yards  of  27-Inch  material  for  nightgown, 

and  '4  yard  of  20-1  nch  goods  for  cap. 


Farmers  Are  Buying  "Elephant 
Head"  Rubber  Boots  in 
Enormous  Quantities 

Ten  thousand  a  dav  being  sold  is  sure,  proof 
that  Elephant  Head  Rubber  Boots  are  livin<* 
up  to  their  reputation  for  being  the  tou^hest^ 
strongest  and  best  boots  on  the  market. 

Other  rubber  boots  may  be  tough,  but 
"Elephant  Head"  are  tougher— the  toughest, 
wear-resisting  boots  you  can  get. 


NF  S  O  C  }$.  E  T 


ELEPHANT  MEAD 


R0BBER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  "Elephant  Head"  Brand  Robber  Boots 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

—made  of  extra  strong  duck. 
— reinforced  at  every  point 

All  the  best  dealers  carry  "Elephant 
Head"  Brand  Rubber  Boots  in  all 
lengths  and  you  can  depend  on  them 
to  carry  the  best  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKET 

RUBBER  CO. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Big  Doll  for  You 


D-L-I- 
D-M-L- 

Can.  you  fill  in 
the  blank 
spaces  above 
and  complete 
the  doll's 
n  a  m  e  T  You 
can  do  this  if 
you  try.  Just 
write  and  tell 
me  what  the 
name  Is  and 
I  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  get 
this  beautiful 
i] i  ■  1 1 ,  nearly  two 
feet  tall  and 
jointedatflhould- 
ers  and  hips.  Her 
eyes  open  and 
shut.sba  baa  long 
flaxen  hair  and  n 
beautifully 
dressed.  You  will 
be  tho  proudest 
B*  i  r  1  in  your 
neifflkbo  rhood 
when  you  cet 
thin  doll,  and  alio 
Is  yours  for  Just 
aPttleeasyiwork. 
Bo  sure  to  writo 
and  tell  ma  her 
name  today  so  I 
can  send  you  my 
(Treat  free  offer, 

PEOPLES  CO. 

D27  1'opiiUr  Uldg., 
i »•  ■■  ii  ■■,  Iowa  . 


A  FINE  VIOLIN 


With  Beffinnors'  Coin-  d>  1  fi 
plete  Outfit,  nil  for...*11' 

Thin  In  n  HUpcrlor  quality  Violin 
that  we  absolutely  Kuarantee.  It 
liiiit  n  iplmdld  tOM  mul  In  Itfiiutl- 
fully  rinlnhrtl.  Wa  ere  Unci'  whutr- 
HiilrrH  ImpnrtliiK  our  Vlollna  dirool 
from  Eunopcun  maker".  whl.  h  la 
11m  ri'dHiin  we  ruu  Hull  thin  fjunllty 
or  Violin  at  no  low  a  ptlM.  Tlia 
outfit  Iniluiha  n  itun.l  niw,  liow. 
rhln  reat,  ronln,  tuning  pip*.  BBtfBI 
alrinu-n,  liniiruftlmi  h"<>k  ami  Kn 


f.n 


Mi-thwfl. 
litit  p<*rf*H-tly 
'If.  frnm  12.50 


mi  I  lulleil,    in  i.  i  utilflf.  fr'in 
In  (ion.     Alan  lVirs«ts.  fl.iloi-tn. 
Omnia,    P*lulon,    Acrnrrlliinn,  Mnti- 
dollnn.  (lultara.  at.      i'stalns  rrw 
W.  J.  DYER  &  DRO. 
Ihpt    137,  .Ml.  Paul.  Minn. 
LarKvnt  Mimical  limtrum<'tit  llouaa 
In  tha  N'.rthn-rat.    K»t»h.  ls7'> 


FARM  FENCE 

•f  -II  cts.  a  rod 

I    I  2  for  a  M 

17  1-4..  a  rod  fof  47  I &0b  hlKh 
at'wk  ranca  '  «•  f.iaaj    o.l  for  a 

DO  ln"h  baa rj  poultry    ..oa.  Bold 

fit  rnrt  t><  I  nm  farm*.  ..  lODaya 
rr.r  Trial.  Hp...  1.1  . ..  r  I ,  -  tra  .M 
rod  BP'Mil.  CI  an.    <  atml.ia  f  raa. 

In  TIRLOCKiNd  FlSOE  CO. 
BOX    10  yOBTOB.  IlLIBM. 


Latest   Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HER  OWM  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 

lteud  This  Very  Special  Otter. 

FOU  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  lour 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN    D  RES  MAKER." 

The  Spring  fashion  N  ember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

Tho  Tall  fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  Is  5  cents  a  copy  or  10 
cents  a  year,  "every  woman  her 

OWN      DRESSMAKER"      (,11s  how 

to  make  foals.  Waists.  Skirts.  Cos- 
tumes. Aprons.  Dressing  Saoiucs, 
f  ndei  -wear,  Baby  f  lollies.  Clothes 
for  Hoys  and  f.trls.  etc.  ole.  Kvet  \ 
woman  who  uses  patterns  oi  does 
sewing  Hi  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRE3SM  AKER" 
four  times  a  y«r.  Besides  taUlBfl 
how  to  make  rlnfhea  It  Illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  tlbB  newest 
stylos  for  Ladies.  Misses  an. I  fhlhl- 
d I  ■  II. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OTTER— ir  you  uaa 
patterns,  or  If  yon  order  any  pnttorn 
shown  In  this  or  nny  other  lasuo  of 
our  mnirnzlne,  wo  will  sontl  you  tho 
very  latest  Issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER* 
for  2c.  Just  Bend  your  nildross  nnd 
3c.  to  Pattern  Deport  inent  Twentieth 
Century  1  armor.  Oiualin.  No)  . 


PATENT 


Securod  or  Foo  Returned 

I  ....  fe  "i  M  -.1    '    It'"     i  I     >n  I 

I  i.t  .  r  |i  .,. >u.|  M  ,,..,(«.  t 

I        i    n.     M».c»  liaa    ttni  Mete) 
SIJIS  &  «  0  .  Alt*.  .  0J»  7lk  Slr.M,   Wa.himlnn.  D  C. 


The    reader:*     .it    the  Twentieth 
Century  Furnier  h.ne  rultli  In  It  .1 
verllneTH,  because  Mils  paper  iefunpn 
to  print  nds  Known  Ni  In-  «1 1 h 1 1 ' > u <vt I 
and  misleadlnK 
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Expert  automobile  mechanics  tret  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  ecing  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
ipert  mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
2S52  North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB 


BE  A  WATCHMAKER 


They're  in  demand  now— big  pay--we 
get  positions  for  our  graduates. 
Take  our   course—it's  interesting,  thorough, 
and  teaehe9  every  detail  of  watchmaking  and 
jewelry  repairing. 

PDFP  RfMW  Send  for  our  hrVl^  "The  Artisan." 
FIlEiEi  UUViV  it  explains  everything  thoroughly. 

Stone's  School  of  Watchmaking, 

907  Globe  Bldg\  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


■When  communicating  with  ad- 
vertisers, please  remember  that  you 
will  favor  both  the  publisher  and 
advertiser  by  stating  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


The 
Trained 
Man 

Is 

Snre 


of 

Success 

The  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  trained  men 
in  every  district.  Big  Salaries 
Are  Paid. 

The  Government  continually  needs  men 
for  pood  paving  positions  in  all  depart- 
ments, especially  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Parcel  Post. 

To-  set  the  proper  training,  you  don't 
have  to  leave  your  house  or  slight  your 
present  work.  The  International  Corres- 
pondence Schools  train  men  in  their  own 
homes,  fitting  them  to  step  into  highly- 
paid  positions. 

Look  over  the  list  below.  Select  the 
occupation  that  most  appeals  to  you. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  and  they  will 
send  you  full  particulars  as  to  how  they 
can  make  you  an  expert. 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  about  it — 
MARK  AND  MLAlb  THE  COUPON. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLsl 

Box  11W    SCRANTON,  PA.  I 
Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  ' 
part,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  portion  l 
before  which  I  mark  X.  


jltila  Kunninf 
lary  Engineer 
[  orotnotiv'e  Fireman 
l  icetriral  Engineer 
Electric  Lighting 

Electric  Wiring 

Telephone  Eipert 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Meehnnieal  Draftsman 

Architecture 

Contracting  and 

Building 
C*»neret»  Const  met  ion 

Civil  I  taglneer 
Foundry  Work. 
Blncksmlthluff 
(ins  Engineer 


Agriculture 
Livestock  A  Dairying 
Poultry  Farming 

Salesmanship 
Advertising  Man 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Civil  Service 

Examinations 
Good  English 

For  Every  One 
English  Branches 
Lettering  and 

Sign  Painting 
Plumbing  and 

Steam  Fitting 
Surveying  and 

Mapping 
Pailroad  Const  ruction 


i  Present  r,m:>lo;  cr_ 


I  Address  . 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


A  Thanksgiving  Fable 

It  was  a  hungry  pussy  cat,  upon  Thanks- 
giving morn. 

And  she  watched  a  thankful  little  mouse 
that  ate  an  ear  of  corn. 

"If  I  ate  that  thankful  little  mouse,  how 
thankful  he  should  be. 

When  he  has  made  a  meal  himself,  to 
make  a  meal  for  me. 

"Then,  with  his  thanks  for  having  fed, 

and  his  thanks  for  feeding  me. 
With    all    his   thankfulness   inside,  how 

thankful  I  shall  be." 
Thus  mused  the  hungry  pussy  cat,  upon 

Thanksgiving  day, 
But  the  little  mouse  had  overheard,  and 

declined,  with  thanks,  to  stay. 

—Oliver  Herford, 


The  Editor's  Corner 

Probably  many  of  you  know  and 
love  Mowgli,  the  boy  hero  of  the 
Jungle  Books.  Of  all  the  fascina- 
ting books  ever  written  for  children 
there  are  none  more  dear  to  us  than 
tiles*?,  and  there  are  even  many 
grown  people  who  are  still  young 
enough  at  heart  to  care  for  them. 
As  you  know,  they  were  written  by 
Rudyard  Kipling,  the  great  English 
author,  who  knows  India,  with  its 
jungles,  as  we  know  our  own  hills 
and  prairies.  We  found  an  interest- 
ing little  anecdote  the  other  day 
abont  Mr.  Kipling.  After  he  had 
written  the  first  poems  and  stories 
that,  brought  him  fame  and  money, 
he  was  not  satisfied,  but  went  to  the 
editor  of  a  children's  magazine,  the 
Pt.  Nicholas,  and  asked  if  he  might 
not  write  something  for  the  chil-  | 
dren,  whom  he  loves.  The  result 
was  the  Mowgli  stories,  and  these 
were  followed  by  others  that  no 
doubt  most  of  you  know.  Kipling 
is  such  a  big,  broad-minded  man, 
and  knows  so  much  of  the  things 
that  count  in  the  world  of  men,  that 
it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  he  loves 
the  children  so  well  that  he  did  not 
consider  his  work  complete  until  he 
had  written  something  just  for  them. 

"Whenever  you  read  a  book  that 
you  especiaally  like,  do  you  notice 
who  wrote  it?  It  is  well  to  do  this, 
beciuse  it  helps  you  in  choosing  a 
book  in  the  future.  If  you  see  an- 
other book  by  the  same  author  you 
are  sure  to  want  to  read  it.  And 
then,  too,  when  you  learn  to  care 
for  an  author's  work  it  is  always  in- 
teresting to  learn  something  of  his 
life  i*s  well,  as  you  are  sure  to  do 
if  you  are  on  the  watch  for  such 
item?,  and  it  is  almost  like  making 
a  personal  friend. 

THE  EDITOR. 


old  tin  can  with  bugs  or  caterpillars. 
Leta  was  about  my  age  and  my  best 
friend.  We  commenced  to  play  hide 
and  seek  right  away  and  I  fell  off 
the  back  walk,  head  first,  into  the 
slop  bucket,  new  dress  and  all. 
Goodness,  if  my  mother  wasn't  mad! 
She  took  me  home  and  changed  my 
dress,  put  an  ugly  blue  gingham  one 
on  me.  She  scolded  me  until  1 
cried,  then  scolded  me  for  crying, 
and  said  I  never  ought  to  have  any 
pretty  clohes.  We  went  back,  and 
everybody  said,  "Mary,  Where's  that 
new  dress?  Where  have  you  been, 
Mary?"  and  other  tormenting  things, 
so  I  cried  some  more. 

Soon  somebody  said  dinner  was 
ready.  Things  smelled  so  good,  and 
I  was  so  hungry,  that  I  forgot  every- 
thing else.  But  we  children  did  not 
get  to  eat  at  the  first  table  like  chil- 
dren do  now;  oh,  no!  We  had  to 
wait  until  the  grown  people  were 
through.  I  remember  every  gizzard 
v  as  gone  before  our  table  was 
ready,  but  we  had  a  good  time  and 
plenty  to  eat.  Ed  Lowe  ate  three 
pieces  of  pie. 

After  dinner  was  over  we  had  a 
show  in  the  hay  mow.  It  cost  ten 
pini  to  get  in.  There  was  a  small 
amount  of  hay  in  one  end  of  the 
mow  and  this  was  used  for  a  stage. 


The  Lowe  boys  went  over  home  and 
got  some  false  faces,  and  Lettie  and 
Linn  got  some  old  dresses  to  wear. 
Two  of  the  boys  wore  red  underwear 
tijihts,  with  striped  scarfs  for 
sashes,  and  walked  the  tight  rope. 
There  was  a  square  hole  in  the  floor, 
and  Clare  Lowe  said  it  ought  to  be 
covered  up,  so  he  put  a  sled  over  it, 
and  Leta  and  I  sat  on  the  sled,  as 
we  were  the  audience. 

After  the  tight-rope  walking  and 
several  fights  on  the  stage,  Ed  Lowe 
started  around  to  shake  hands  with 
the  ladies.  He  had  a  negro  false 
face  and  scared  Leta  so  she  jumped 
o£f  the  sled  and  it  slipped,  dump- 
ing me  down  through  the  hole  in  the 
floor  into  the  corn-bin  below.  They 
were  all  scared  nearly  to  death  and 
ran  down  to  pick  me  up.  Lettie 
hired  me  to  quit  crying  by  giving 
me  a  little  China  doll.  Everybody 
"crossed  their  hearts  and  hoped  to 
die"  if  they  told,  but  the  accident 
broke  up  the  show,  and  I  didn't  care 
lo  play  any  more,"  but  went  into  the 
house,  crawled  up  on  my  mother's 
lap  and  stayed  there  until  we  went 
home.  That  night  I  cried  after  I 
went  to  bed,  and  my  mother  said  I 
had  eaten  too  much  dinner,  and  gave 
me  lots  of  bad-tasting  medicine. 

MARY  RUTLEDGE. 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  7 


My  Thanksgiving  Party 
I  was  4  years  old,  a  little, 
slir-t,  white-haired  girl.  My  father, 
mother,  sister  Anna  and  myself 
w'ere  invited  over  to  my  Uncle 
Owen's  home  for  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner. Uncle  Owen's  children,  Lettie 
and  Linn,  were  older  than  my  sister 
and  I.  My  mother  put  on  my  new 
navy  blue  dress,  all  trimmed  in 
pretty  white  braid,  and  all  the  time 
she  was  dressing  me  kept  telling  me 
how  careful  I  must  be  not  to  get  my 
new  gown  dirty. 

We  got  there  about  half-past  10 
in  the  morning.  All  the  Lowes  were 
there — they  lived  across  the  road — 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Lowe,  Ed,  Clare  and 
Leta.  I  was  afraid  of  Ed,  because 
he  always  had  a  toad  or  snake  in 
his  pocket,   or  perhaps  carried  an 


There  were  nearly  100  answers 
again  in  the  picture  contest,  and 
many  of  them  were  good.  You  have 
no  idea  how  hard  it  is  to  decide  to 
whom  to  give  the  prizes  when  there 
art  so  many  good  verses  sent  in. 
By  the  way,  what  made  so  many  of 
you  think  the  little  animal  in  the 
picture  was  a  lamb?  We  thought  it 
was  an  Angora  kid,  but  most  of  the 
verses  called  it  a  lamb?  One  child 
thought  it  was  a  dog.  Remember, 
we  consider  age,  spelling,  neatness, 
meter  and  a  number  of  other  things 
in  awarding  these  prizes,  although 
the  originality  of  the  idea  counts  for 
the  most. 

(First  Prize) 
By  Milly  Van  Doren,  Aged  10,  Mer- 
riman,  Neb. 
This  picture  is  no  puzzle, 

If  you'll  just  stop  and  look, 
It's  Mary  and  her  little  lamb, 
So  please  send  me  your  book. 


(Second  Prize) 
By  Bernice  Holdridge,  Auld,  Cal. 
There   was   a   goat    that    had  no 
mother; 

He  looked  around  to  find  another; 
When  he  found  this  little  friend, 
All  his  troubles  were  at  end. 

By  Imogene  Dover,  Aged  9,  LaCygne, 
Kansas. 

"I  have  a  little  lamb,  with  fleece  as 

white  as  snow; 
I  feed  him  from  a  bottle,  so's  to 

make  him  grow, 
And    make    his   wool  all   nice  and 

shaggy, 

To  shear  and  spin  for  yarn,"  says 
Maggie. 

By  Imogene  Frazier,  Aged  11,  Mis- 
souri Valley,  la, 
Belle  is  a  little  lamb,  you  know, 
Whose  mother  died  not  long  ago; 
Edna  feeds  it  every  day 
With  nice,  warm  milk    and  clover 
hay. 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  THIRTEEN) 
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Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


'ftl "t! f  TURKEYS  are  closely  con- 

jsl  I  fined,  more  often  than  not 
*jSS  you  cannot  get  them  fat 
SEE-*  at  all.  Indeed,  they  have 
been  known,  when  put  in  confine- 
ment in  good  flesh,  to  begin  losing 
it  right  away,  until  nothing  much 
but  the  skeleton  is  left. 

If  turkeys  are  given  their  free- 
dom, they  will  not  roam  far  in  cold 
weather,  and  when  it  is  cold  and 
snow  is  on  the  ground  is  the  time 
of  year  they  put  on  fat  in  quick  or- 
der. No  use  having  a  poor  Christ- 
mas turkey. 

Boiled  corn,  to  which  you  add  a 
little  oil  meal,  is  the  best  of  fatten- 
ing food  for  turkeys.  They  relish 
it,  and,  even  if  new,  it  will  not  hurt 
digestion  if  boiled/  before  feeding. 
A  big  sugar  or  soap  kettle,  which- 
ever you  may  call  it,  is  just  the  ves- 
sel for  boiling  up  the  turkey  corn. 


Don't  forget  that  box  of  dusting 
material,  kept  where  it  will  stay  dry 
all  through  the  freezing  weather, 
and  don't  forget  the  grit  and  char- 
coal, even  if  you  do  forget  the  oys- 
ter shell.  Grit  and  charcoal  keep 
them  healthy.  Charcoal  holds  medic- 
inal ingredients  that  are  entirely- 
beneficial  to  digestion  by  sweetening 
the  contents  of  the  crop  and  killing 
acidity. 

**  * 

Poultry  on  range  can  assimilate 
huge  quantities  of  corn  and  yet 
keep  well  and  lay  well.  Many  poul- 
try keepers  are  pleased  with  the 
amount  of  eggs  they  get,  and  fur- 
nish the  hens  little  else  but  corn, 
and  plenty  of  green  stuff  in  sum- 
mer, though  not  so  much  in  winter. 
The  reason  a  hen  can  keep  healthy 
on  corn  if  running  at  large  on  good 
days  is  because  the  hen  must  keep 
up  at  least  six  degrees  more  of  heat 
than  other  kinds  of  animals,  and 
corn  supplies  what  she  needs  in  that 
line. 

•#* 

There  are  persons  who  are  par- 
tial to  spotted  cows,  spotted  dogs 
and  spotted  chickens,  or  spangled, 
as  the  spotted  chicken  is  spoken  of. 
The  Houdan  and  Spangled  Hamburg 
are  evenly  spotted,  but  the  topknot 
hurts  the  first,  and  the  small  size 
the  latter.  Why  don't  more  adver- 
tisers give  'us  the  Spangled  Orping- 
ton, an  evenly  spotted  white  and 
black  bird  of  large  size,  and,  it  is 
said,  the  equal  of  the  Buff  and 
Black  in  laying  power. 

**  * 

A  chicken  off  its  feed,  or  sick, 
hunts  the  roost  early  in  the  even- 
ing, and  a  well  known  poultrynian 
says  that,  in  his  experience,  the  hen 
that  goes  to  roost  first  is  the  one 
off  the  roost  last  and  Is  always  a 
poor  layer;  also  the  hens  that  go 
farthest  back  on  the  roosts  are  the 
fame,  though  strong  and  hearty. 
These  are  classed  for  culls.  The 
layer  is  a  hustler,  late  to  bed  and  up 
early. 

•  *  • 

The  colony  plan  that  scatters  the 
houses  over  a  large  area  of  ground 
means  lots  of  work,  and  takes  a 
capable  bnsiness  man  to  look  after 


it  aright  and  make  it  pay,  for  only 
too  often  the  colony  plan  of  keep- 
ing poultry  means  greater  expense 
than  when  poultry  is  kept  in  one 
continuous  house. 

The  continuous  poultry  house  was 
not  a  success  when  wire  was  used 
only  for  partitions.  It  was  a  cold 
house  then,  and  contagion  starting 
in  one  compartment  spread  down 
the  long  house  to  all.  But  now  the 
partitions  are  solid,  and  each  com- 
partment is  practically  a  little  house 
to  itself,  and  much  warmer  than  if 
standing  out  alone  to  the  winds 
from  all  sides.  These  are  now  the 
favored  houses.  They  are  favored 
because  the  means  of  work  are  all 
at  hand.  You  have  your  feed  room, 
incubator  and  other  working  rooms 
at  one  end.  You  go  down  the  alley- 
way, under  roof,  in  storm  and  snow 
to  feed  the  fowls.  In  the  continuous 
poultry  house  the  alleyway  is  usu- 
ally built  along  the  rear  of  the  com- 
partments. 

#  *  # 

The  yearly  records  of  certain 
hens  at  some  of  our  late  poultry-lay- 
ing contests  bring  to  mind  the  rec- 
ord of  a  light  Brahma  hen  belonging 
to  the  veteran  poultrynian,  Isaac 
Felch,  that  laid  300  eggs  in  less  than 
a  year.  This  was  now  over  forty 
years  ago.  A  White  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  belonging  to  another  responsible 
poultry  man  laid  310  eggs  in  the 
year  1903. 


The  Girl  and  the  Home 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  TEN) 

I  ought  to  have  sent  this  in 
sooner,  but  every  evening  we  have 
had  such  splendid  revival  meetings. 
The  evangelist  said  he  could  not  do 
much  if  we  did  not  all  help;  we 
could  at  least  sing  and  bring  some- 
one along,  which  we  all  did. 

As  I  see  the  editor  frowning  at 
this  long  letter,  I  must  say  a  happy 
"hello"  to  all  the  busy  farmer  wives. 

Nebraska.  MRS.  A.  VON  B. 
Editor's  Note— This  is  the  kind  of  let- 
ter we  like  to  receive.  No  wonder  this 
mother  has  good  daughters.  She  not 
only  allows  them  to  learn  to  do  things, 
but  she  is  not  afraid  to  trust  them  to 
do  things  "all  alone"  in  the  home.  The 
trouble  with  so  many  girls  is  that  they 
are  discouraged  by  not  being  allowed  to 
work  about  the  house  without  continual 
"bossing."  Grace  and  Clara,  of  course*, 
take  a  real  Interest  in  the  home,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  go  ahead  and  do 
things  their  own  way. 

Picture  Contest  No.  7 

'  (CONTIM'KH  FROM  PAfiE  TWELVE) 

By  Bonnie  Marsh,  Ai?ed  11,  Walters, 
Oklahoma. 
Ruby  has  a  little  lamb, 

With  fleece  as  white  as  snow. 
It  Mm  to  cat  Its  dinner, 
And  so  do  we,  you  know. 

By  Clifford  Nlmrod.  Wakefield,  Neb. 
Mary  had  a  little  lamb; 
She  gave  It  water  at  the  dam; 
When  she  called  It  by  name. 
Then  it  was  very  glad,  and  came. 

Kdlfor's  Nob — As  fhe  prize  Kfory  thlx 
week  wn»  a  ton*  one,  We  have  no  room 
to  print  It.  Consequently,  next  week 
w*  will  print  thin  was-k'w  prlac  story 
and  next  week's  prize  'doty,  too.  The 
winner  this  week  wns  Zoru  Mowry,  Ar- 
radla,  Neb. 


Economy  of  the  Bell  System 


Consider  this  significant 
fact:  While  most  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  have  gone  up, 
the  price  of  telephone  service, 
which  is  one  of  the  essential 
factors  in  our  commercial  and 
social  life,  has  moved  steadily 
downward. 

Although  a  pound  of  these 
necessities  still  contains  but 
sixteen  ounces,  the  telephone 
user  has  been  getting  more  and 
more  service  for  less  money. 

On  the  average,  the  people 
of  this  country  pay  49%  more 
today  for  food,  fuel  and  cloth- 
ing than  they  did  in  1895. 
Since  then,  the  decrease  in  the 
average  rates  for  telephone 
service  has  been  more  than 
one -half. 


At  the  same  time,  the  effi- 
ciency and  value  of  the  service 
to  the  subscriber  has  vastly 
increased.  Today  he  can  talk 
to  an  average  of  five  times 
as  many  persons  in  each  ex- 
change as  he  could  eighteen 
years  ago. 

This  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  the  Bell  system, 
which  brings  together  the 
associated  Bell  companies 
and  the  communities  they 
serve. 

Through  the  very  size  and 
efficiency  of  their  organization 
they  accomplish  improve- 
ments and  effect  economies 
which  give  the  greatest  service 
at  the  lowest  rates. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Universal  Service 


One  Policy 


One  System 


How  and  Why  Merry 
War  Powdered  Lye 

Makes  Bigger  Hog  Profits 


A  well  known  authority  on  the  subject  of  Hon  Kii Islnu  niiys |  " Many 
boa  raisers  tad  It  unprofitable  to  feed  hOM  after  thev  weigh  flVO 
pounds;  the  next  I0«)  pound*  cos:*  t"<>  much.  The  secret  of  cbeiip 
prod uc lion  Is  tlrst  to  urow  strong  fnimc  i  on  diversified  grnln  mid 
lOrfcgt  crops,  alwaye  keeping  the  hogt  kern  in  appetite,  then  giving 
thrni  11  lllk'll  Mulshing  feed  to  which  they  \U1I  respond." 

How  To  Keep  Hogs  Always  Been  In  Appetite 

maJS^lSSlSLW^  CheaOWtWay  Of  keeping  Ik  K**oi.sby  fccdilut  M~rry  War 
POWDERED  Lye  da.ly  with  their  r  ilinn-  1  hen  when  leady  lor  their 
topping  olf  they  will  Quickly  put  on  FA  T  *  ith  the  change  of  food— then'  Is 
no  watte  of  leed— every  pound  of  e,,rn  Is  chati-cd  Into  profit  making  pork. 
bee. in  e  every  bit  of  leed  1-  hilly  dure  ted- mid  lie  1.  el  ol  takliur  the  initial 

_  B  tO  0  WCCKi  tO  put  on  tin  extra  V)|  n,|s  of  live  w  .  ipht.  Tour  Marry  War 

POWDER F.DLy*\\n\:  u  III  icM  tluil  e\  Ini  Wlbn.lrJ  I  or  I  Mfjaft  -a  clear  raving  In  time  Olid  ft  .  .1. 

Prevents  llofi  Cholera  lye  for  hops  would  he  but  a  doubtful  exp.  ri- 

Merry  War  POWDERED  Lym  not  only  Hunt —  |,,  1  hup*  11  IT) (Ml  dangeroue  one.  \  011 
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ORIGINAL  AND  rryfi 

genuine  Jrtwy 


More  Big  Fence  News! 
More  Farm  Profits! 

1 


i! 


° — r"T"T*i 


American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


n 
n 

Better  and  better!  Best  news  is, 
heavier  galvanizing.  Positively  does  not 
chip  nor  crack.  More  years  of  fence  life. 
No  extra  cost  to  you.    More  farm  profits. 

More  good  news  is,  perfectly  uniform 
fabric.  Improved  automatic  machinery, 
the  reason.  No  extra  cost  to  you.  Larger 
business  enables  us  to  keep  down  prices. 

Your  choice  of  Bessemer  or  Open 
Hearth  Steel.  You  get  equally  big  value 
in  either  case.    Get  catalog. 

Dealers  everywhere.    See  them. 
FRANK  BAACKES.  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
Chicago,    New  York,    Cleveland,   Pitlshurfrh,  Denver; 
0.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  San  Francisco 


We  are  giving:  Ropp's^ 
New  Calculator  FKEE  to  f 
every  farmer  or  land  ou  ner 
who  wants  to  put  up  a  fence  f 
that  will  last.    Ropp's  Oal-L 
oulator  should  he  in  the  hands  I 
of  every  farmer.    It  will  in- f 
etant'y  give  the  correct  answer  to 
business  problem  that  can  be  set- 
by  arithmetic.    We  will  also  aend  I 
you  our  free  illustrated  catalog  on 


Which  tells  you  why  it  is  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.   If  you  want 
a  farm  fence  that  will  last, 
and  stay  trim  and  tight  the 
year    round,   write  for  these 
FREE  books  today.  32 
Key.ton.  St..!  and  Wlra  Co. v 

1932  Indaatrlal  St.  PEORIA.  IU_ 


f Detroit  Kerosene  Engine] 
Saves  Time,  Trouble,  Expense  | 

The  Detroit  Kerosene  Engine 

is  the  simplest  and  most  powerful 
engine  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 
Di  rect  transmission  of  power  with 
3  moving  parts  only  — no  useless 
cams,  gears  or  valves  to  take  up 
power  or  get  out  of  order.  No 
trouble— no  extra  expense.  Starts 
without  cranking. 

Runs  on 
Cheap  Kerosene 

Will  run  on  distillate  and 
easoline;  butkeroBenecosts 
less  than  half  as  much  as 
gasoline.  Besides, kerosene 
contains  more  heat  units 
than  gasoline.  Result- 
more  power — steadier  pow- 
er— at  one-half  the  expense 
of  fuel.  Comes  to  you  all  ready  to  run  feed  grinders, 
reparatore,  pumps,  saws,  electric  light  plants*  etc 
All  sizes  in  stock  ready  to  ship. 

GUARANTEED  6  YEARS— Sent  on  trial  direct  from 
our  factory  at  lowest  factory  prices.  Don't  buy  an  en- 
gine until  you  have  seen  the  Detroit.'*  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  agent's  special  introductory  price  on 
first  order  from  your  territory.  (188) 
Detroit  Engine  Works,  372  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


I  Ask  Only  $122 


bend  for  Free  Book  on  Clcanrn?  aud  ■ 
^  Grading  Oram.    Then  ask  for  the  site 
<  machine  yon  .want,  sc  d  SI  00  aod  l' 
—   sh.p  1914  Model  Chatham,  frcizht  oi_ 
paid,  with  s.iccial  screens  and  riddles  for\ 
all  Crams,  o.asscs  and  Weed  Seed  Where' 
y.u  live.    Give  it  a  month  9  hard  test.  If  1 
not  satisfied,  send  it  hack  and  (ret  your  $1.  ' 
It  satisfied,  nny  mo  any  time  before  1914. 

CHATHAM  Grain , 

fruidlesallrruin&aiid 
crass  seeds,  takes  out 
weed  sc-pd  separates  mixed  grains: 
leaves  bis.  pure  seed    Over  300.- 
000  Chathams  in  use,  and  every 
owner  satisfied'    Write  a  postal 
HOW  for  my  FREE* copyrighted 
book.  "Tho  Chatham  System  of 
Breeding  Bi%  Crops ;"  descrip- 
tion, price,  terms,  etc-.  Address 
nearest  office.  Dept.  49' 

MAN80N  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis 

INSTALL  YOUR  OWN 

Waterworks 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
country  homes.  Complete  system 
ready  to  inBtall$37.80.  Easily  In- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed.  Enjoy  the  comfort e  o f  life ! 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  send  name  today  for  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  Shows 
hundreds  of  bargains  in  Pumps, 
Windmills,  and  everything  known 
In  Plumbing  Goods  direct  at  manu- 
facturers* prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO.. 
17l»  So.  6th  St.,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  Keokuk  Dam  and  Its  Great  Power  Plant 


[  1E0KUK'  Ia-  Nov-  15- — 1 
I  J\  j    have  stopped   off   here  on 

IPgHpSl  my  way  from  St.  Paul  to 
i J  New  Orleans  to  see  the 
Mississippi  river  in  harness.  That 
rampageous  old  water  broncho  has 
been  lassoed  by  the  cowboys  of  mod- 
ern progress,  and  she  is  now  plug- 
ging away  doing  work  like  a  cart 
horse.  She  is  already  running  the 
street  cars  and  many  of  the  mills 
and  factories  of  St.  Louis,  which 
city  is  more  than  100  miles  off,  and 
she  will  soon  have  the  wheels  mov- 
ing over  a  vast  district  right  here 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  nation. 

Aladdin  of  the  Mississippi 

Think  of  dropping  a  force  equal 
to  200,000  horses,  all  pulling  at 
once,  right  out  of  the  skies  into  the 
center  of  one  of  the  busiest  popula- 
tions on  earth.  That  is  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Keokuk  power 
plant.  Talk  of  the  palace  of  Aladdin 
and  the  slaves  of  the  lamp.  The  Alad- 
din of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  Hugh 
L.  Cooper,  the  engineer  who  con- 
ceived and  built  the  Keokuk  dam, 
and  the  slaves  of  his  lamp  are  the 
waters  of  this  great  river,  which  for 
ages  and  ages  will  now  go  on  labor- 
ing day  and  night  for  the  nation. 

I  wish  I  could  impress  upon  you 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
this  power  has  been  created.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
where  the  land  is  worth  $200  and 
upward  per  acre,  and  where  a  single 
crop,  that  of  corn,  brings  in  upward 
of  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
every  year.  It  is  a  country  peppered 
with  cities  and  towns  and  gridironed 
with  railroads.  It  is  a  land  where 
there  are  factories  at  every  few 
miles,  and  where  the  people  have  so 
much  money  that  the  surpluses  of 
the  country  banks  would  make  old 
Croesus  look  sick.  It  is  a  land  of 
energy  and  industry,  and  right  here 
in  the  heart  of  it,  out  of  a  force 
which  for  ages  has  been  running  to 
waste,  has  jumped  into  being  one 
of  the  greatest  electric  power  plants 
known  to  man. 

Compared  with  Other  Dams 

And  now  as  to  the  dam  and  the 
works.  I  have  seen  something  of 
the  great  dams  of  the  world.  I 
have  tramped  through  the  great 
locks  at  Panama,  and  watched  the 
construction  of  the  mighty  dam  at 
Gatun.  The  locks  are  of  concrete 
and  earth.  I  have  seen  the  great 
dam  at  Assouan,  700  miles  above 
the  Mediterranean,  which  holds  back 
the  Nile,  and  gives  Egypt  a  regular 
water  supply  throughout  the  year. 
That  dam  is  built  of  granite,  laid  in 
cement.  It  is  only  about  a  third 
again  as  long  as  this  dam  at  Keo- 
kuk, which  is  made  of  concrete,  and 
its  construction  is  just  about  the 
same.  Both  dams  look  like  great 
stone  viaducts  built  across  the  river. 
Each  is  a  wall  through  which  great 
sluices  are  cut,  allowing  the  river 
to  flow  through  or  to  be  held  back 
at  will.  Each  sluice  of  the  Keokuk 
dam  has  a  spillway,  much  like  the 
great  spillway  at  Gatun,  and  this  is 
regulated  by  a  gate  which  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  to  allow  the  river 
to  go  on  or  be  held  back  at  the  en- 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Transmission  Line  to  St.  Louis  > 

gineers'  will.  The  dams  are  thus 
great  stone  walls  pierced  by  these 
gates. 

"Dam"  Riddle  No  Good 

You  have  heard  the  old  riddle, 
"Why  can't  you  dam  the  Mississippi 
river?"  The  answer  is,  "Why,  dam 
it  you  can't."  Well,  that  riddle  is 
no  good  any  longer.  The  Mississippi 
has  been  dammed  here  at  the  foot 
of  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  and  I 
walked  today  over  the  great  struc- 
ture of  concrete,  almost  a  mile  long, 
which  holds  back  the  water  and 
gives  a  steady  flow  for  the  creation 
of  power  the  year  through.  The 
damming  was  made  possible  by  the 
nature  of  the  valley  at  this  point. 
Here  the  bluffs  that  wall  the  river 
are  closer  than  at  any  other  point 
in  its  entire  length,  and  the  config- 
uration of  the  valley  is  such  that 
the  waters  can  be  held  back  without 
overflowing  thousands  of  farms.  At 
the  same  time  they  give  a  fall  which 
in  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  above 
the  dam  measures  twenty-three  feet. 
It  is  this  fall  that  gives  the  power. 
The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  come 
down  at  times  at  the  rate  of  over 
half  a  million  cubic  feet  per  second, 
and  the  dam  throws  them  into 
mighty  turbines,  each  of  which  will 
generate  a  power  equal  to  a  line  of 
two-horse  teams  twelve  miles  in 
length.  The  turbines  are  connected 
with  dynamos  which  generate  the 
electricity,  and  the  200,000  horses 
thus  made  go  flying  over  great  cop- 
per cables  to  do  their  work  for  man. 
This,  in  a  nutshell,,  is  what  dam- 
ming the  Mississippi  means. 

In  the  Assouan  dam  the  water 
never  flows  over  the  top,  but 
through  the  gates  and  through  a 
canal  at  the  side.  When  the  gates 
are  closed,  enough  water  is  held  back 
to  form  a  lake  140  miles  long,  and 
the    amount    of    water    thus  held 


weighs  more  than  one  thousand  mil- 
lion tons.  At  100  tons  to  the  car, 
it  would  take  nearly  10,000,000 
cars  to  carry  that  water,  and  if  you 
loaded  it  all  on  one  solid  train,  the 
cars  would  form  a  line  reaching 
more  than  three  times  around  the 
earth,  or  fully  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance between  here  and  the  moon. 
At  flood  time  the  volume  of  the  Nile 
is  bo  great,  if  it  all  could  be  im- 
pounded, that  it  would  fill  that  lake 
in  a  day.  The  volume  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi here  is  far  less  in  flood 
times,  being  only  a  bagatelle  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Nile. 

Keokuk  Works  Wonderful 
And  still  the  works  at  Keokuk 
are  more  wonderful  than  those  at 
Assouan  as  to  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing in  the  industrial  world.  The  As- 
souan dam  is  an  irrigation  proposi- 
tion. It  has  added  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  of  tillable  land  to  the  Nile 
valley  and  has  created  a  property 
worth  many  millions.  The  Keokuk 
dam  is  a  power  plant.  It  is  a  cre- 
ator of  working  force,  and  when  the 
whole  plant  is  completed  it  will  have 
cost  $25,000,000.  It  will  then  have 
a  potentiality  equal  to  that  of  310,- 
000  horses,  and  its  owners  will  soon 
be  ready  to  put  2  00,000  horsepower 
(Mi  the  market.  They  have  already 
sold  60,000  horsepower  to  St.  Louis, 
having  made  a  contract  to  furnish 
that  much  for  the  period  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  and  they  are  now  ready 
to  supply  the  factories  and  other  in- 
dustries of  the  country  about. 

In  addition  to  the  electric  plant 
itself,  the  Keokuk  Power  company, 
as  a  compensation  to  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  the  river,  has, 
according  to  its  contract  with  the 
government,  built  here  a  lock  canal, 
and  a  dry  dock  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  dry  dock  is  situated  be- 
tween the  lock  canal  and  the  Iowa 
shore,  and  the  Keokuk  company 
agrees  to  furnish  electricity  which 
will  keep  it  in  operation  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  company  also  gives 
the  power  to  operate  the  canal,  and 
that  by  a  special  power  plant,  so 
that,  it  is  said,  the  government  has 
received  benefits  for  its  concession 
to  use  the  river  equal  in  value  to 
£10,000,000  or  $15,000,000. 

A  Walk  Over  the  Works 
And  now  come  with  me  for  a 
walk  over  the  works.  I  shall  ask 
Dr.  G.  Walter  Barr  of  the  Keokuk 
Water  Power  company  to  go  with 
us  and  explain  some  of  the  details. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  little  book  en- 
titled "Electric  Power  from  the 
Mississippi  River"  and  has  studied 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  great  mass 
of  machinery  that  is  propelled  by 
the  stream.  We  ride  for  a  mile 
through  the  old-fashioned  town  of 
Keokuk,  passing  beautiful  residences 
shaded  by  great  forest  trees,  till  we 
come  to  the  river.  The  houses  ex- 
tend close  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff, 
and  before  we  go  down  the  long 
stairs  we  have  the  dam,  the  power 
plant,  the  canal  and  the  dry  dock 
spread  out  before  us.  The  dam  does 
not  look  a  mile  long,  nor  can  one 
appreciate  that  the  White  palace  of 
concrete  right  under  us  covers  al- 
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most  as  much  space*  as  ,the  great 
building  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
at  Washington.  It  is  only  when  we 
climb  down  the  hundreds  of  steps 
and  tramp  our  legs  tired  in  going 
through  the  miles  of  construction 
that  we  realize  that  these  things 
are  so. 

Across  the  river  we  can  see  the 
great  steel  towers  that  carry  the  ca- 
bles to  St.  Louis.  The  one  nearest 
the  power  plant  is  on  the  Illinois 
shore,  more  than  2,800  feet  distant, 
and  those  which  run  from  there  on 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
miles  are  set  800  feet  apart.  Each 
tower  is  eighty  feet  high.  It  is  built 
cn  a  concrete  foundation,  and  is  so 


the  Mississippi,  and  the  height  is 
that  of  a  seventeen-story  flat.  The 
building  has  four  floors,  and  it  has 
a  floor  space  of  something  like 
twenty  acres. 

We  first  enter  the  generating 
room.  This  is  filled  with  the  mighty 
electric  generators.  Each  of  these 
generators  creates  enough  electricity 
to  light  an  automobile  road  around 
the  world,  and  altogether  they  would 
keep  bright  a  milky  way  from  the 
earth  to  the  moon. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  the  size  and 
delicacy  of  this  massive  machinery. 
A  single  turbine  weighs  130,000 
pounds,  and  the  wheel  and  the  ma- 
chinery above  it,  all  of  which  rest 


Keokuk  Dam,  with  Power  Plant  at  the  Right 


made  that  it  will  withstand  cyclones 
and  earthquakes.  Dr.  Barr  tells  me 
that  the  cables  which  carry  the  elec- 
tricity are  about  as  big  around  as 
your  finger  and  that  each  consists 
of  nineteen  twisted  wires  of  copper. 
He  says  that  from  the  top  of  the 
towers  a  steel  cable  runs,  and  that 
this  is  so  connected  with  the  ground 
that  it  protects  the  copper  cables 
from  lightning.  There  are  six  cop- 
per cables  hung  to  the  towers,  with 
the  steel  cable  on  top. 

We  walk  down  the  steps  to  the 
river  and  stand  for  a  moment  watch- 
ing the  workmen  in  the  dry  dock. 
From  here  we  cross  over  to  the  lock 
canal,  through  which  several  great 
passenger  steamers  are  moving.  It 
only  takes  ten  minutes  for  a  ship  to 
pass  through,  and  the  canal  thus 
saves  two  hours  for  the  steamers  be- 
tween Keokuk  and  Montrose. 

It  required  a  half  day  to  send  the 
first  ship  through  the  great  locks  at 
Gatun.  This  lock  was  put  into  oper- 
ation within  forty-eight  minutes  af- 
ter it  was  completed,  and  the  first 
ship  was  worked  through  it  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes.  The  Keokuk 
lock  is  wider  than  the  locks  at 
Gatun.  It  is  not  so  long,  as  the  Mis- 
issippi  steamers  are  short. 

Power  House  mid  Machinery 

There  is  a  wall  from  the  canal 
lock  which  runs  to  the  power  house. 
We  pass  along  this  wall  and  grad- 
ually reach  a  great  building  of  con- 
crete, which  looks  like  a  mighty  fac- 
tory, or  perhaps  more  like  a  marble 
palace,  far  out  in  the  river.  It  It, 
however,  only  one-third  <ff  the  width 
of  the  river  from  the  Missouri  shore, 
the  dam  extending  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  Illinois  shore.  The  power 
house  Is  built,  parallel  with  the  river. 
Its  foundations  are  in  the  bedrock 
about  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  limestone  bottom  of 


on  a  single  bealring,  weigh  more 
than  a  half  million  pounds.  Think 
of  balancing  250  tons  on  a  single 
bearing  and  making  it  work  with 
the  uniformity  and  exactness  of  a 
watch,  and  you  have  some  concep- 
tion of  this  turbine  construction. 
Moreover,  the  whole  is  so  carefully 
regulated  that  the  machinery  auto- 
matically produces  just  the  amount 
of  power  required.  Dr.  Barr  tells 
me  that  a  few  tons  of  more  or  less 
work  at  any  point  along  the  line 
will  affect  the  generators  producing 
it.  He  also  says  that  whenever  a 
woman  stops  a  street  car  in  St.  Louis 
the  effect  of  that  stoppage  is  felt, 
and  the  regulation  changed  here  in 
this  power  plant  more  than  100 
miles  away. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ments which  cost  altogether  about 
$2, 000, 000  to  bring  about  the  pres- 
ent perfection.  Altogether  some- 
thing like  $25,000,000  in  stocks  and 
bonds  has  been  put  into  the  works, 
and  the  present  owners  are  from  a 
dozen  different  parts  of  the  world. 
A  minor  part  of  the  stock  is  owned 
here  in  Keokuk,  a  great  deal  is 
owned  in  Boston  and  New  England, 
and  some  is  the  property  of  invest- 
ors in  Canada,  England,  France  and 
Uelgium. 

Just  what  the  company  Is  stocked 
at  and  what  Is  its  bonded  Indebted- 
ness, I  do  not  know,  and  there  Is 
but  little  doubt  that  it  will  eventu- 
ally pay  Rood,  fat  dividends  for  all 
time  to  come.  It  has  an  enormous 
market  for  its  pownr,  and  Its  great, 
transmission  lines  will  be  feeders  to 
branch  lines  carrying  this  river  of 
electricity  Into  a  score  of  eitles.  The 
lines  so  far  built  are  to  MurlliiKton, 
la.,  and  to  St.  Louis,  and  I  under- 
stand that  these,  with  their  feeders, 
will  probably  consume  all  the  horse 
powor  available. 

(Copyright.  USA  i>>-  Frank  <i  Owprataf  > 
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IGINE 

i  iiiiii  in  in  mi  nun 


LET  me  send  you  an 
engine  to  prove  that 
you  can  own  a  WITTE 
cheaper  and  easier  than 
you  can  do  without  one. 

Let  the  engine  earn  its 
cost,  while  you  pay  for  it. 


ENGINES 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  U8ERI 

Look  at  These  Prices ! 

I  P.  $39.45;  4  H  P,  $75.50;  6  H  P,  $99.35; 
I  H  P.  $149.90;  1 1  H-P.S218.90;  20  H-P.$389.50. 

Other  Sizes  Proportionally  Low. 
Get  ray  latest  and  beat  oiler — 
tall  complete  with  my  New 
[Book,  the  finest  In  the  en- 
t  glne  business.   Writeme  be- 


No  Need  Now 
to  pay  double  price 
for  a  good  engine,  or  to 
take  a  poor,  or  doubtful  one 

at  any  price.  No  extra  cost  to  be  sure. ' 

For  27  years  (longer  than  any  other)  the  Witte\ 
has  proved  Its  high-quality  value  at  all  kinds  of " 
work,  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  18  today  batter  1 
than  ever,  while  the  price  Is  lower.  My  manufact- 
uring advantages  make  this  possible.  I  am  simply  1 
sharing  my  advantages  with  engine  buyers.  Let  me 
write  you  more  about  It  and  post  you  on  engine  buying. 

Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate,  Cas 

60  Days  Free  Trial.    5-Year  Guaranty 

Hade  in  regular, standard  sizes  of  iy,, 2, 4,6, 8,  11, 12  15 
20,  25,  30  and  40  H  P.  Stationary,  Portable,  Skidded  and  ' 
Sawrlg  Styles.  My  Free  Engine  Book 
explains  all. 


WITTE 

How  to 
Judge 
Engincs 

and  pick, 
ffie  Winner 


SEND 

TO-DAY 
FOR  THIS 

Free 
Book 


fore  you  make  arrangements  to  try  any  engine. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Desk  D,  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 
1555  Oakland  Avenue,    Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


SUMMIT 


KNIT-NEK 


Sheep  -  Lined  Coats 

The  coU  winter  days  have  r.a  terrors  for  the  man  inside  of  a  Summit 
Knit -Net;  Coat. 

It  is  made  to  keep  you  warm  in  the  coldest  weather  and  in  just  the  places 
where  you  need  it  most — the  throat  and  wrists. 

Se»e  how  .snugly  the  patented  Knit-Nek  fits  around  the  throat,  keeping  away 
theicold  and  wind — it  can  be  turned  down  and  out  of  the  way  in  mild  weather. 
Remember  this  Knit-Nek  feature  is  found  only  in  Summit  Coats— and  does 
not  cost  you  a  cent  extra. 
Write  for  our  interesting  book.    It  will  help 
you  make  a  selection  before  you  buy. 

Guiterman  Bros. 

•58  Sibley  Street 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

PAT.I-30-12 


$2,275  From  100  Acres 

Three  Forks,  Mont,  March,  1912. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  recent  date  regarding  my  experience  as  a  dry  land 
homesteader  in  Montana  received,  and  in  reply  will  say:  That  I  located 
160  acres  three  miles  south  of  Three  Forks,  Mont.,  on  February  I,  1910, 
and  commenced  improving  in  the  spring  ol  that  year.  I  built  a  two-room 
house,  a  rough  shed  for  a  barn,  and  broke  85  acres  of  the  land,  which  I 
seeded  with  Turkey  Red  winter  wheat  the  following  (all. 

During  the  winter  of  1910-191  I,  I  cut  fence  posts  and  commenced 
fencing  the  land,  which  I  completed  in  the  spring. 

With  practically  no  experience  as  a  farmer  I  harvested  from  about 
100  acres  2,540  bushels  of  wheat,  which  I  marketed  for  $2,275. 

My  first  year's  crop  considerably  more  than  payed  for  the  improve- 
ments, although  1  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  1  did  not  keep  a  close  record  of  the  cost. 

If  I  had  this  same  crop  to  handle  over  again,  with  the  experi'  nee  I 
have  gained  from  last  season,  1  am  satisfied  thai  1  could  easily  have  gotten 
an  increase  of  25  percent  by  better  cultivation. 

Hope  this  will  give  you  the  information  desired  ;  however,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  any  further  data  I  may  have  if  this  does  not  cover  what 
you  wanted. 

Yours  truly, 

WM.  L%  IRVINE 


What  This  Man  Did  You  Can  Do 

Si-cure  a  Government  Homestead  in  Mont. ma  wlu-ie  fannim; 
pays.  In  Dawson  County  and  Musselshell  Valley  an-  thousand:* 
of  acres  of  land  open  to  settlement  under  the  Homestead  A<  t. 
These  homesteads,  dome  of  which  are  160  acre*  nnd  other*  I  (0  in  res  rai  h.  are 
extremely  fertile.  produrinK  lartfe  crop. of  all  drains,  potatoes  nml  small  1 1  una. 
The  period  of  residence  fin  homestead  land  is  now  only  tin oc  yeal s,  and  a 
five  inoni  Ii  leave  ol  .i  I  writ  e  n  pel  nutted  r.n  h  >■■  a  i . 

Lnto  Hound  Trip  f".ir#»  to  Montana  poinla  are  in  effect  on  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 

Send  for  Itttrjiturr  on  hov)  to  Mfcurr  »  gortrmmrnl  homntttj,  lie. 
V.  ;\.   NASH,  (ieiier  nl  WtMefl  fsgMfi 
Oiinilin,  Nell. 

O.  E.  SIIANF.R.  Imml.r.tl,n  A.!.  OF.O.  I,  HAYNI  S 

750  M.ruu.tt.  II  1.1  u  Chicago  Grn'l  PMMBfM  A 
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MAKE  FALL  AND  WINTER 
DAIRYING  MORE  PROFITABLE 

There  is  surely  no  reason  to  delay 
the  purchase  of  a  separator  or  to 
continue  the  use  of  an  inferior  one. 
A  De  Laval  Machine  will  save  its 
cost  by  spring,  and  may  be  bought 
on  such  liberal  terms  if  desired  as 
to  actually  pay  for  itself  meanwhile. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


OCR  NEW  TRAPPER'S 
GUIDE  IS  A  DANDY  I  It  s 
worth  a  lot  to  every  trapper. 
Tells  how  to  make  better  baits 
that  cost  you  little  or  nothing.  Tells  How, 
When  and  Where  to  trap.  Also  a  catalog  of 
Traps  at  Factory  Prices,  Send  you  r  name  in 
for  tue  Lyon  List  today.  Get  oar  reg- 
ular price  Quotations.  "  Rely  on 
Lyon   to  pay  the  highest  cash  prices. 

M.  LYON  &  CO.    »8  Delaware  St 

3      KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  1 

|  ESTABLISHED 

1870. 


^RRELY  ON  LYON 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 


And  pay  highest  prices  for  Co«n* 
MinK,  SKunK,  Poiram,  Mas  Krai. 

and  all  other  Fan,  Bidet  and 
Ginseng".  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship* 
ping  Tags.  No  commission  charged. 

ROGERS  PUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  is*  St.  Lmiia.  Mo, 


CashforHidesandFurs 

fWe  pay  highest  cash  prices  for  Hides,  Furs  and  Skins. 1 
Don't  take  any  chances  of  not  getting  the  top  market 
price  every  time.  Deal  with  the  most  reliable— the  old 
Btand-by"  house  which  haB  had  its  customers  for  20  yearB. 


FREE  Book 


How  to  Care  for  Hides.**  Don't  fail  to 

get  this  book  whether  you  send  us  your 
skins  for  cash  or  tannine  and  making-  up.  It  tells  you  how  to 
care  for  and  ship  furs  to  get  the  best  prices,  write  now— today  I 

National  Fur  &  Tanning  C<0  Dept.  4508  ,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  ua 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


What  Should  Average  Cow  Produce? 

D.  M.,  Lincoln,  Neb.:  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  how  many  pounds  of  butter-fat 
a  common  cow  (not  blooded  dairy  stock) 
should  produce  per  year?  I  refer  to  a 
cow  such  as  the  average  farmer  has  in 
thi3  country  that  runs  in  the  pasture  in 
the  summer  (native  grass),  without  ex- 
tra feed,  pastured  on  wheat  fields  a 
couple  of  months  a  year,  and  in  winter 
fed  on  corn  fodder,  wheat  or  oat  straw, 
etc.,  with  very  little  or  no  grain.  What 
I  want  to  get  at  is  the  profit  in  keep- 
ing milch,  cows  and  raising  stock  as 
against  farming  in  sections  of  the  coun- 
try that  can  expect  to  raise  anything 
like  a  reasonable  crop  about  once  in  five 
years. 

Editor's  Answer — This  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer.  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  make  an 
estimate  on  the  amount  of  butter-fat 
the  average  cow  in  this  territory 
produces  than  to  estimate  what  she 
should  produce.  It  is  said  that  at 
the  present  time  65  per  cent  of  the 
milch  cows  in  the  Missouri  valley 
are  not  profit  producers,  that  they 
cost  at  least  as  much  as  what  is  re- 
ceived in  return  for  what  they  pro- 
duce. When  the  farmers  of  this  ter- 
ritory improve  their  dairy  stock  and 
care  for  it  in  the  proper  manner, 
the  production  will  be  vastly  in- 
creased and  the  deficit  caused  by 
keeping  unprofitable  cattle  will  be 
converted  into  a  profit. 

The  question  asks  for  the  produc- 
tion per  year.  Owing  to  the  short 
lactation  period,  to  the  inferior 
grade  of  cattle  and  to  the  lack  of 
proper  care  for  such  cattle,  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  average  cow  in 
this  territory  will  produce  more 
than  175  pounds  of  butter-fat  per 
year.  This  is  a  humiliating  state- 
ment to  make,  and  does  not  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  dairy  industry  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  but  it  is 


probably  very  near  the  truth.  This 
amount  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased by  improving  the  quality  of 
the  dairy  herd  through  careful 
breeding  and  through  proper  care  of 
the  herd  throughout  the  entire  sea- 
son. 


Doctor's  Theory  of  the  Spleen 

Dr.  O.  K.  B.,  Plattsmouth,  Neb.:  In 
your  worthy  paper  of  October  25,  page 
20,  L.  E.  S.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  asks 
for  an  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the 
spleen  of  the  hog,  to  which  the  paper 
could  give  no  answer.  I  will  supply  it, 
in  part  at  least,  enough  to  give  L.  E.  S. 
a  good  understanding  of  the  organ.  First, 
the  internal  anatomy  of  a  hog  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  man  in  both  male  and 
female.  The  various  organs  perform  like 
duties  in  both  classes;  therefore,  what  we 
attribute  to  one  will  serve  equally  well 
in  the  other. 

The  spleen  is  a  ductless  gland,  is  a  soft, 
brittle,  highly  vascular  organ  of  dark 
purplish  color.  Functional,  it  is  the 
graveyard  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Author- 
ities differ  as  to  its  definite  purpose  and 
claim  it,  like  the  much  lauded  appendix, 
can  be  removed  from  the  body  without 
causing  any  appreciable  disturbance  in 
the  normal  metabolism.  Yet,  like  the 
.much  needed  appendix,  both  have  a 
grave  mission  to  perform.  The  blood,  as 
L.  E.  S.  knows,  is  composed  of  millions 
of  red  and  white  corpuscles,  held  in  sus- 
pension in  a  serum  or  lymph,  the  duty 
of  the  red  corpuscles  being  to  supply  the 
various  body  cells  with  various  upbuild- 
ing elements  and  to  carry  off  waste 
product.  Therefore,  we  might  class  them 
as  vehicles  which,  performing  continu- 
ous duty,  become  worn  out  in  time,  just 
like  egg  cases,  tomato  cases,  potato 
crates  or  gunnysacks.  These  become 
worn  out  in  the  course  of  time  as  they 
pass  from  place  to  place,  city  to  city, 
store  to  store.  Someone  will  in  the  end 
discard  them,  burn  them  or  throw  them 
on  the  dump  to  be  buried.  Just  so  do 
the  red  corpuscles  serve  their  duty  as 
they  pass  through  the  spleen,  which  they 
must.  They  are  there  passed  upon  as  to 
their  fitness  for  further  use.    Those  in  a 


Pull  out  the  biggest  stump  in 
five  minutes  or  less.    Pull  out  an  acre 
or  more  of  stumps  a  day.r  Stop  pay- 
ing taxes  on  loafer  land.    Clear  out 
the  stumps  and  raise  money  crops.  Let  me 
_show  you  how  to  make  $1280.00  on  40  acres 
;ie  first  year  after  stumps  are  out — and 
$750.00  every  year  after.  Write 
me.     A  postal  will  do.  The 


Mil 


HERCULES 


All  Steel,  Triple  Power 

STUMP  PULLER 


has  the  pulling  power  of  a  locomotive.    It  is  the  only 
all  steel-  triple  power  puller  made     No  stump  can  re- 
sist it.    Has  many  features  —self  or  stump  anchoring,  dou- 
ble safety   ratchets,   low    down  construction — all  parts 
turned  and  polished  for  lightdraft. 
Send  in  your  name  now  for  best  book  published  about 
stump  pulling:.    Shows  many  fine  photos  and  letters  sent  in  by 
Hercules  owners.    My  special  price  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Address.  B.  A.  Fuller.  President. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.,  ,  355.22nd  St.,    Centerville,  Iowa 


Get  My 
low  Price  and  30  Day 
Free  Trial  Offer  Now! 

My  special  pri;e  will  plensa 
you.  Hurry  up  to  make  sure 
of  this  price  proposition.  Only' 
a  few  Hercules  puilcrs  left  at 
this  figure.  30  days  trial— 3 
year  guarantee.  Any  broken' 
casting  replaced,  within  3, 
years — whether  the  breakage' 
was  your  fault  or  fault  of' 
machine.  Write  me  NOW) 
on  a  postal. 


healthy,  whole  and  sound  state  pass  on; 
those  that  are  worn,  played  out,  etc. 
have  served  their  time,  are  returned,  be- 
come disintegrated,  are  passed  into  the 
intestines  and  from  the  body.  This  is 
its  chief  function.  Therefore,  I  term  It 
the  graveyard  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  manufactures 
white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  though 
this  is  a  secondary  function,  since  leuco- 
cytes are  also  manufactured  in  other  tis- 
sues, whereas  in  no  other  organ  or  tis- 
sue do  red  corpuscles  die. 

I  hope  this  explanation  will  suffice  L. 
E.  S.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  furthe* 
service. 

Editor's  Answer — This  correspon- 
dent sets  forth  one  theory  of  the  use 
of  the  spleen,  as  was  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious issue.  There-  are  several 
theories,  none  of  which  has  been 
demonstrated,  and  each  of  which 
has  its  supporters. 


Lower  Farm  Interest  Rates 

G.  H.  R.,  San  Jacinto,  Cal. :  Fully  half 
of  the  farmers  of  this  valley  are  mort- 
gaged and  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
according  to  one  of  the  employes  in  a 
bank  in  a  position  to  know.  Think  what 
cheap  money  would  mean  to  us  here— 
the  hope  of  "getting  paid  up"  some  time, 
life  a  little  less  hard  as  we  go,  a  chance 
to  give  our  children  a  start  in  life.  Even 
the  merchants  would  benefit  thereby. 
For  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  some  of  the  "down-at-the-heel," 
debt-burdened  farmers,  I  hope  that  bill 
for  cheap  money  goes  through. 

Editor's  Note — There  are  several 
hills  before  congress  for  providing 
cheap  money  for  the  farmers,  and 
now  the  National  Association  of 
Building  and  Loan  Companies  pro- 
poses to  take  the  matter  up  and  see 
what  it  can  do  toward  providing 
cheaper  funds.  The  farmer  has  the 
best  security  in  the  world  to  offer 
for  a  loan  and  pays  the  highest  rate 
of  interest.  According  to  economic 
law,  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  haz- 
ard involved  in  making  the  loan. 
Loans  on  real  estate,  on  farms,  in- 
volve the  least  hazard,  and  for  this 
reason  should  command  the  iowest 
rate.  Relief  from  the  present  ex- 
orbitant rate  charged  to  farmers  is 
certain  to  come  as  the  result  of  this 
wide-spread  agitation  for  cheaper 
money. 


Effect  of  High  Altitude  on  Chickens 

C.  J.  F.,  Beulah,  Wyo.:  In  reply  to 
Mrs.  R.  R.  McK.  in  the  October  18th  is- 
sue of  your  paper.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
lived  in  northeastern  Wyoming  for  the 
last  thirty  years  and  have  never  heard 
of  any  such  trouble  as  she  speaks  of.  In 
fact,  t  never  heard  of  a  place  in  which 
chickens  were  more  healthy  than  here.  • 
One  very  seldom  hears  of  a  case  of  roup, 
and  cholera  in  chickens  or  hogs  is  un- 
known. 

Editor's  Note — The  communica- 
tion of  Mrs.  R.  R.  McK.,  Fremont, 
Neb.,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
asks  whether  the  change  to  a  high 
altitude  would  injure  her  chickens. 
The  correspondent  answers  that 
question. 


Note  from  Prof.  Alvvay 

I  have  just  read  an  item  in  the  October 
4th  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  regarding  cornstalk  disease.  It 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  prussic  acid 
in  cornstalks.  Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  no 
prussic  acid  has  been  reported  from  any 
American  cornstalks.  Bruunich  of  Aus- 
tralia some  years  ago  reported  finding 
small  quantities  of  prussic  acid  in  the 
growing  maize.  In  the  summer  of  1907 
Mr.  Trumbull  and  I  examined  a  great 
many  corn  plants  at  various  stages  of 
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tv»ry  Description  Warm,  atyllah,  Vur  Car- 
mants,  for  Ladies  and  Gantlrmen.  Tann*d  and  made  up 

at  money-aavinir  >■».  (rum  Skins. Ilora*  and  Cattle  Hides 

tent  ua.  No  need  Linger  to  a.-nd  fiat.  Proarrasive.  Let. 
I  jve  Western  Methoda.  An  boneat,  equare  deal  to  all. 
•  end  Ua  All  Your  Pur*,  felta,  and 
Hidaa.  We  are  liberal  with  our  Shippers. 
Our  enormous  outlet,  aa  we  will  t-xplain,  en- 
eblra  ua  to  pay  MOKE  MONEY,  than  any 
other  houae. 

FUR  GARMENTS — If  you  hava  Hldaa 
and  Skine  to  Tan  and  Make  Up,  Send 

for  OUT  pnee  list,  allowing  our  low  pncea  on 
•hia  work    IF  YOU  WANT  TO  I1UY.  ei-nd  for 
our  price  Imt  on  every  kind  of  manufactured  FUKS. 
what  a  little  money  will  do. 
If  You  Hava  Fura  or  Hldaa  To  Sell,  you  should 

have  our  price  list,  and  regular  Market  Quotations.  Manu- 
facturing and  Belling  all  wo  buy,  given  us  an  ndvanlago 
Boaa  aaed  by  no  other  firm.  WRITE  US  TODAY 

SEVEN  GREAT  It.  R.  LINES  CENTER  HERE 

Stale  when  writing,  which  Dipt  wanted.  TANNING, 
(_  MANUFACTURING  OR  BUYING 


See 


OHSMAN  EFFSQN  POHORSKYtll 


BO*  fEiaaeel 

<[MRRU>,DS 
r  IOW* 


Highest  Prioes 
For  Hides  and 


FURS 


Paid  by  "BIGGS"  at  Kansas  City. 

Minions  will  be  paid  fur  Furs  this  season.  Will  you 
g^t  your  share!  Wo  must  have  more  furs  to  aupply 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  all  com  missions 
and  oflVr  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PRICES:  Be-1 
•  Habit)  Quotations;  Liberal  Gradinp;  Quick 
Returns;  Fur  Shipments  Held  Separate 
■  years  Bquare  dealing. 
Illon  satisfied  shippers. 

ig  Money  Trapping ! 

Trappers'  Guide  tells 
"We  sell  traps,  Guns, 
Ammunition,  etc.,  at 
wholesale  cost. 
FRFP  Fur  Pries  Lists, 
rn"  ShippingTags. Cat- 
alog and  Trappers '  Guide. 
E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO., 

537  Bk-gs  Rldg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 


BIG  MONEY  IN  TRAPPING 


We  are  paying  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  to  trap- 
pers. Any  man  or  boy  living 
in  rural  districts  can  add 
many  a  dollar  to  bis  earn- 
ings by  putting  In  his  spare 
moments  trapping.  Our  price  list  tells  you 
how  to  procure  the  most  money  for  your  skins.  We  save 
you  money  and  our  plan  of  service  and  selling  will  make 
you  the  biggest  money  you  have  ever  made  from  the  sale 
of  your  skins.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  shipping 
1  tags.    Andrew  inn*  O  Street.  Lincoln.  Neb 


LINCOLN  HIUE& FUR  CO 


Write  today  for  our  free  Trap- 
pers' Book — tells  you  all  about  how 
to  increase  your  catch,  and  inside  facts 
about  how  to  get  the  most  money  out  of  furs. 
Best  book  for  trappers  ever  published.  No  up- 
"Jp^'w  to-date  trappers  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
jjSfct  ^,y-  Our  confidential  information  is  very  valu- 
Sgjiv ..  ""M  able  and  will  be  S'-nt  to  y01i4rr.0ntr.ly 
*lr  {\  y  during  the  sea  on— it  mean,  l>i,'  money 
^j**.krr  to  trappers.  All  of  the  above  free  for 
Wb&fjm         tbe  asking.  Address 

W  Of**  I.  ABRAHAM 

\l    '■}  213  N.  Main  St.,  DtpL  126  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Write  Us  First  ^Xpp^nTu^ 
Highest  Prices  for  Furs 

We  Duy  any  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  shipping  tar  i  sure. 
"  ft  Ttunbacu,    144  N.  Maia  St.,  St.  Loan.  Ma. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  only  $12.60.  Complete  coat  (wo  fur- 
nish hide),  118.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oountry  of  cattle-  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  Irae  booklet  of  Information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  prlca  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

Ill  H.  W.  9th  St..  Das  Moines,  Iowa. 


C2! 

Get  Marc  Money  ForYoor  Furs 

Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  you  tr'  t 
Our  Fr 99  Pulltttn  quoting  Ofltfi  price! 
We  actually  pay  for  Coon.  Mink,  .Skunk. 
t)ppoM3um  and  other  fura.  W>  chargo 
no  rom  mini  ion*.  Write  today  for  r'ruo 
bulletin,  it  will  pay  you  big. 

I  NATIONAL  FUR  AND  WOOL  CO.. 

Fept    HI  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


jgkfH  FURS 

To  McMillan  fur  t  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Illustrated  Circular  Fr«e  to  anyone  inl»r>t!etf  in 

RAW  FURS. 
Tr  a  peers-  Guide  Free  to  thou  who  >hip  to  ut 


Krowth  without  finding  a  trace  of  prus- 
slc  acid.  The  following  winter  I  visited 
Broken  Bow,  where  there  were  heavy 
losses  of  cattle  in  cornstalk  fields.  To 
make  sure  that  no  prussic  acid  was  lost 
In  transit,  I  took  laboratory  equipment 
with  me  and  examined  the  stalks  right 
there.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  trace. 
Last  winter  a  former  assistant  in  chem- 
istry on  the  campus  wrote  me  that  she 
had  found  prussic  acid  in  cornstalks.  I 
invited  her  to  come  down  to  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station  and  bring  a 
supply  of  the  stalks.  We  tested  these 
with  great  care,  but  failed  to  find  any 
prussic  acid  Prussic  acid  is  so  abundant 
in  sorghum  that  a  single  plant  two  or 
three  inches  high  gives  evidence  of  it. 

F.  J.  A. 

Editor's  Note — Prof.  Alway  is 
well  known  throughout  the  Mis- 
souri valley  territory  through  his 
work*  as  soil  chemist  in  connection 
with  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. His  many  friends  in  this  re- 
gion will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him 
and  will  be  especially  interested  in 
the  facts  that  he  communicates. 

He  is  now  with  the  division  cf 
soils  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


An  Lye-Proof  of  Right 

and  Wrong  Feeding 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FOUR.) 
will  be  seen  at  once  from  this  that  the 
supply  of  growing  food  is  inadequate  for 
a  pig  fed  exclusively  on  corn. 

As  a  corollary  to  what  has  been  stated, 
it  is  urged  that  the  balanced  ration  be 
fed  as  a  mixed  ration,  that  the  animal 
take  both  kinds  of  food  practically  at 
the  same  time.  It  will  not  do  for  a 
feeder  to  feed  carbohydrate  food  one 
week  or  one  month  exclusively,  and  then 
the  next  week  or  the  next  month  fee  1 
a  protein  ration  exclusively.  All  the 
evils  of  an  unbalanced  ration  would  be 
experienced  by  this  method,  and  none  of 
the  advantages  of  the  balanced  ration 
would  be  derived  from  it. 


New   Use   for  Motorcycles 

We  note  in  a  religious  publication  the 
statement  that  two  Texas  missionaries 
have  been  provided  with  motorcycles  in 
order  to  cover  the  territory  assigned  to 
them.  This  is  a  new  use  for  the  motor- 
cycle, and  goes  to  show  how  many  are 
the  ways  in  which  valuable  Inventions 
along  any  line  may  be  utilized. 


Leisey's  Durocs  Average  $51 

One  of  the  most  successful  sales  of 
Duroc-Jersey  males  held  so  far  this  year 
was  that  of  Robert  Leisey  at  Wisner, 
Neb.,  on  November  7.  Without  doubt, 
the  offering  as  a  whole  was  one  of  the 
very  tops  of  the  year.  There  was  not 
a  single  tail-ender  in  the  entire  lot,  and 
as  for  size,  bone  and  quality  they  were 
hard  to  beat.  The  offering  Consisted  of 
spring  boars  entirely,  and  made  an  aver- 
age of  $51.  The  top  boar  went  to  Glenn 
Berry  of  Plattsmouth.  Neb.,  at  |Ifi5.  He 
is  a  son  of  J.  S-  Model,  and  a  plumb 
good  one.  J.  J.  Kane  of  Wisner  was*  the 
runner-up.  Colonel  N.  O.  Kraschel  con- 
ducted the  sale  In  his  usual  effective 
manner.  A  list  of  the  boars  selling  fnr 
$:K)  or  over  follows: 

No.  Price. 

1—  Harry  Tldrcck,  Wlnslde.  Neb. . .  .$116.00 

2—  T.  J.  Overbol.  Allen.   Net)   F.5.00 

3—  Krnnds  Nelson.  Fremont.  Neb...  ri7.60 

4—  Mollis  Tavlor.  Hattlo  <  "reek.  Neb  M.m 

(-.Henry  Speck,  Ethan,  n.  d   N.00 

6—  C.  Knobbe,  Winner.  Neb  .    8L00 

7-  n.  m.  Von  Becgren,  Wiener   woo 

I'    I*.   liogner,   llowells,  Neb   42  00 

9-W  M.  llenMler.  West  Point.  Neb.  rtl.iK) 
10— B  If.  8terfen«mever,  Ho  Weill.... IS.OO 
11    Kdwrnd   Tnvl.r.    Pliilnvlew,    Neb  4L'.0'> 

12— M.  Matz,  wiener   J*-00 

14— J.    N.    Forbes.    Plalnvlew   r.2.riO 

1ft-.IeSH    fob.  e,     Iteeiner.    Nell   SS.IKI 

17— O     Koehler,    Pil:er.    Neb   3X.0Q 

20— .1  A.   Dloiihv,  North   llend,   Neb..  40.00 

L'L'-M.  .f    Smith.  Allen.  Net,   40.00 

23— Phillip   Beimmer.    I  towel's   ."WW 

k-f    ii.  Bieffensmeyer,  Howelle.,  HLOO 

2fi-fiilS  Test,    Wakefle'd,   Neb   *i  00 

27  r;i«nn  Perry,  PlaUtemoutta,  Nei>..  i:„.ei 

2X— Marry   Pollen.  Oemond,   Net,   OT.IO 

29— c.  Knobbe.  west  Point   62.60 

30—  .1.     .1.     H<  howalter,     Hi  un«wlek, 

Neb   »•"> 

St—Herman  IfMdans,  Wiener    w.60 

32— B.  Hteffennmeyer.  llowells    11  00 

August  iteinrneyer,  wisner    wi.oo 


Special  Xmas  Bargains 

represent  Big  Savings 

Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 

Wonderful  Offers  tjTe 

"Standard"  Xmas 
Bulletin 


Write  today  for 
your  copy,  it's 


FREE!! 


Handsome 


HF399~Another  astonishing  value.  Set 
Of  fine  French  Coney,  a  silky-haired, 
dxessv  fur  of  warmth  and  durability. 

martly  modeled  in  the  fashion- 


French 
Coney 

Set  $6  value 


$Q99 


able  "animal"  style.  63-inch 
shawl  collar  with  charming 
pelt  effect  in  back.  (Note 
small  illustration.)  Muff 
15  inches  wide.  Three 
heads,  three  tails  and 
paws  are  attractively 
employed;  substantially 
satin  lined  throughout, 
or  brown.  A  handsome  set 
anteed  quality  and  good 
$6.00  value.  POSTPAID, 
the  U.  S 


All  Wool 
Sweaters 

For     $198   For  $169 
Ladies    *       Misses  1 
2H159— ladies'  Wool  Dsiation  Hood  in  ' 

vhite  with  blue  trimmings  white 
with  car.linal  or  cardinal  withCO  ' 
white.  POSTPAID  in  the  U.S  .  59C 

aav1!?^  ^irraj'I,ou,ble-b'-=»sted  Sweat. 
%v  ki  sP^ndid  all  wool  Australian  zep  ■ 

l^vVrtW,^  rvhy{°%8 


nil69--Same  as  H1198.  but  in  Misses'  Jtfil 
lj  s   t0  34  bU8t     POSTPAID  in  *1 03 


Beautiful 
Dress  Waist 

Waist    of    very    fine,  durable 

f  "  n'rty-  ,  frettily    P'n  "  tucked, 
front  and  back,   and  made  with 
yoke,  collar  and  cuffs  of  dainty 
silk  embroidered  net.   Front  pan- 
el neatly  banded  and  a  tasteful 
finish   is  provided   in  the  novel 
loop-and-button  trimmed  revere 
In  black  or  navy  blue  and  sizes 
32    to    44    bust.    A  splendid 
S2.5Q   waist.  POSTPAID 
in  the  ^ 
V.  S.. 


HII98'. 


Standard  Order  Co. 


451  W, 
New 


TRAPPERS 


LET  US  PAY  YOU 
MORE  MONEY  FOR 


FURS 


St.  Louis  ia  the  largest  fur  market  in  America  and  the  biggest  buyers  in  the  world 

f-ather  hero.   F.  C.  Taylor  &  Co.  is  the  largest  house  in  St.  Louis,  receiving  more  furs 
rom  trappers  than  any  other  house  in  the  world  and  our  enormous  collections  are  always 
sold  at  top  prices,  which  enables  us  to  pay  you  more. 

WE  WILL  TEACH  YOU  KCW  TO  TRAP 


Trapping  is  not  hard  work  if  your  outfit  is  complete.  You  need  n  few  Rood  traps, 
tho  best  bait  and  your  spare  time  morninir  and  nielli .  Our  Inn  new  Supply  Ctitiil«K  and 
Book  on  Trappinpr  is  ready  and  you  ran  have  a  copy  KKKK  if  \uil  writ,,  today.  The  book 
tells  you  whenand  where  to  trap,  kind  of  traps  and  bait  to  use,  how  best  to  remove  and 
prepare  skins,  etcj  also  contains  trappinpr  laws  of  every  state.  Prieelista,  shipping  tans, 
etc.,  also  free  Got  busy  at  once— big  money  in  it.  Write  for  book  on  trapping  today. 
F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,   355  Fur  Exchange  Bid*..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE 


You  Rupture  Sufferers 

Can  be  quickly  Relieved 

The  "Schoiling  Rupture  Lock"  is  the  most  mar- 
velous Invent!  r  the  Mge  for  the  perttuuteiif  cure 

of  ruptare<    I  wmni  t<>  M'nd  i<  <<>  you  io  try  :io  dAya 

Free<     That's  the  fair  way  to  prove  H. 


My  Bnptnri 

i.(m  k  i.h  devoid 
of  nil  the  uni'om- 
a  ft  w*aUM.  Founder  f„rtablt  fentures 
found  In  truHscs  or  ho  called  rupture  de- 
vice*. 

Hurt  are  No  Maeaafflng'  Fade  10  <:'- 
Kiivnto  and  etilnrjce  the  ruptured  upen- 
ln^.  No  Hprlnjf  belt.  No  eliuttle  MWent- 
ImndH.  No  uiiNiinlliiry  \>-k  kIiiiph  to  pull 
the  pad  down  on  the  puldc  bono. 

My  Bnptare  I<ock  h  niiture'M  line  iih- 
HlHlnnt  tbnl  lirlnKH  nil  her  heallliK  forees 
Into  iiroiiilnent  pl  iy  to  effeet  a  cure. 

Ita  Adoption  Mcnna  Inatant  relief 
from  any  Inconvenient  <•  you  are  now  ex- 
perleOOlng.  You  can  wear  It  with  r:in« 
oii'l  eoinfort  all  tbn  time,  no  matter  what 
■work  you  may  be  doliiK  -prole.-isi  you 
I, |  n  i  ,  vi  i  \  linn  <  ■men  I  mid  -it  t  .alia  bv 
keeplliK  I  bo  boweln  In  their  proper  place 
Don't  tnke  chanroa  with  crlmltinl  truaaoa. 


We  Poaltively  Claim  In  hold  fOUU  nip- 
tures  In  true  accord  with  nature'H  lawn, 
which  has  brotiKhl  relief  mid  cure  to 
thOtteend*  of  formerly  ruptured  people. 
No  trtiMM  or  no  culled  rupture  iippllnnce 
•  •mi  ever  riuppnt  t  >  cnn   rupture  perfectly. 

Let  me  aend  you  my  Rtipttiro  I<ook  to 
try  30  dnya  TREE,  mid  II  ll  tlnen  not 
prove  to  b<>  nil  that  In  cl. Mined  for  It  you 
need  not  buy  It. 

(WTWrlle  me,  fill  In  nnd  mtill  nie  tin- 
coupon  below  and  I  will  wend  you  by  re- 
turn  mail   my   free  I  It  "How  to  Ciiro 

Rupture." 


KCHUII.INU  RUPTURE  INSTITUTE, 
15K)  W.  Mniket  HI  ,  Inillniiapoll*,  Ind. 

Mend  m<  )  "i"  I  'l.  e  BOOM  aUld  True 
Trial  offer. 

Nmiie.  , . ,  


City 

Stnd 


\Vln«n  writing  to  tlic  adveitiseTfl  on  this  piiKf 
bo  sum  to  monfion  Tlio  Twciiliotli  ('••nhiiy  Parmer 


This  is  Bargain  Day.    The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  January  1,  1915,  for  $1.00 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


November  22.  1913 


Don't  Waste  Fodder! 

-  ______ 


Let  This  Magic  Machine  Cut  Ever) 
Corn  Stalk  Into  Rteh  Feed  for  Your  Live  Stock 

Up-to-date  farmers  no  longer  allow  their  cattle  and  other  stock  to  tramp 
'  down  and  ruin  half  their  fodder.    Instead,  they  take  corn  stalks  (ears  and  aift 
run  them  into  this  marvelous  machine,  which  not  onlycuts  the  fodderinto  rich,  suc- 
culent morsels  but  also  husks  50*  of  the  ears  in  many  localities.  Thus,  all  dry  fodder 
is  saved  and  turned  into  money  (milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef  or  veal). 

SMALLEY  Cutter  and  Snapper 

This  machine  enapa  off  the  ears  and,  at  the  same  time,  cuts  your  fodder- 
does  itrleau  us  a  whistle.    With  this  machine  you  will  al- 
ways have  plenty  of  fresh  feed  that  will  keep  your  stork  t 
in  nrst-clasaconclition.  When  the  weather  istoocoid  fcr  , 
lleld  husking,  haul  in  a  few  lands  of  corn  6tuik9  and  do 
pnrtof  your  husking  and  fodder  cutting  in  fho  l)nrn. 

r>  14...    ;£,.„  on  l  -  -  -  .  L  „  I  ^  „  >~  ^  ,1  „  ~  —      „  „  .1  11  i„'Ji/*, 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


Capacity.  15 to 30  bushelasuapped  corn  anil  lVi  to'i\4  tons 
dry  fodder:  1  to  tons  corn  hay  per  hour  w  hen  6hredder  head 
U  u»ed.  Small  eras  engine  furnishes  ample  power, 
jstwotf  ^^^^  The  Powerful  bmalley  force  feed  cutter  will  also  stive 
FREE!     ^^fe^.  you  fine  results  in  dry  feed  cutting.  You  can  purchase 

.    .  .         i^^^Htoiiiji  T he  plain  machine  now  and  the  blower  and  true' 
wiSter  cuttinK^^fe^"  fa"-    SMAU.EY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
iwopcitkm.  Just  itnd      ™wliSass«^^- Bo»  22,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

/wir  name  on  postal  and  by  re- 
urn  mall  jou'll  get  oiu  lav  ;st  catalog. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


FRIESLAM)  FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

We  still  have  some  fine  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  for  sale.  AU 
the  females  we  can  spare,  consisting  of  cows  and  heifers  as  good  as  one  ever 
sees  in  a  sale,  have  been  consigned  to  the  Corn  Belt  Breeders'  Consignment 
sale,  South  Omaha,  December  2,  1913.    "Write  for  catalogue. 

SB.  B.  B.  DAVES,  200  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  STEIN 
CATTLE 

According  to  figurea  compiled  by  the  de- 
partment of  animal  husbandry  of  Illinois  Uni- 
versity a  cow  must  produce  4.000  pounds  o£ 
milk  and  160  pounds  of  fat  a  year  to  pay  far 
feed  and  labor.  Every  1.000  pounds  above 
this  brings  a  yearly  profit  of  $10.  Thus  a 
5.000  pound  cow  earns  $10  a  year,  an  8,009 
pound  cow  earns  $40.  but  when  production) 
reaches  10.000  pounds  the  profit  is  $63. 

Systematic  invstigation  confirms  the  wis* 
dom  of  those  who  have  taken  up  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  breed. 

Send  for  FTtEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Kolstein-Friesian  Asbo.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton. Sec'y.    Box  179.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


PURE  BRED. 

HOLSTEIN  SALE 

December  2,  1913,  at  South  Omaha 
78  Cows  and  Heifers,  12  Bulls. 

All  animals  of  the  highest  quality  and 
breeding.  Tuberculine  tested  by  state 
and  federal  authorites. 

KALMUCK    SKYLARK  JOHANNA — A 

son  of  Katy  Gerben,  the  world's  record 
cow,  will  be  sold.  This  great  bull  has 
stood  at  the  head  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Davis' 
herd  for  three  years. 

Breeders  consigning  animals  as  follows: 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  Omaha,  Neb. 
F.  J.  Searle,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 
H.  C.  Olissman,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Genoa  Indian  School,  Genoa,  Neb. 
COENBELT    HOLSTEIN    SALE  CO. 
Write  Tor  Catalogue  to 
A.  L.  Haecker,  Box,  1186,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Col.  P.  M.  Woods,  Auctioneer. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  growthy,  heavy  boned  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  Valley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  have  been  breeding  hogs 
for  25  years.  If  you  are  looking  for  big  hogs  with  quality,  write  us  for  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  THOS.  r.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Nen. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

Spring  males  for  sale,  sired  by  Big  Sensation 
and  B. 's  Great  Hadley.  They  are  the  big,  smooth 
kind,  with  quality  and  bone.  Everything  guar- 
anteed.    J.   A.   SCHALBECKER.   Grafton,  Neb. 


HERD  HEADERS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  for  sale  the  three  tried  herd  boars, 
Big  Omaha,  Metal  Top,  and  Guy's  Price  Last. 
Every  one  a  good  one.  Also  a  number  of  springl 
males.  D.   C.  LONEHGAN,   Florence.  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 
SCHWAB'S  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  6pring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond, 
W.  h.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Lawn  Durocs 

A  splendid  lot  of  fall  and  spring  males  for  salek 

sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect and  Colonel  Tippy.  They  are  strictly  right  and 
worth  the  money.    Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 

HORSES  AND  MFLES 


OUT  OF  THE  BEATEN  PATH 

4way  from  crowding  to  city  barns  where  price 
has  to  be  higher  or  stallion  plainer:  take  a  llttlei 
trip  on  the  quiet  to  my  farm  »nd 
Bee  big  tunch  registered  I'ercheron 
studs  weaaltnga  to  4  years;  growthy, 
useful  money-makers  for  you.  The 
farm  is  where  they  are  raised  and! 
where  you  ought  to  buy  them. 
3RED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton  Iowa 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
P.aleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


30  IMMUNED  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS, 
40  IMMUNED  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

For  quick  sale.  They  are  a  choice  lot  of  big,, 
growthy  hogs.  These  are  tops,  real  herd  boars, 
the  big,  smooth  kind  with  quality  and  bone. 
Everything   guaranteed.     Prices  reasonable. 

W.   J.   EAVEY,   GENEVA.  NEB. 


ACK  of  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  market  or  an  inordinate 
desire  on  the  part  of  shippers 
to  get  rid  of  their  holdings  of 
cattle  has  given  the  markets  of 
the  country  entirely  too  many  cattle  for 
the  good  of  the  selling  interests.  Nearly 
all  the  big  markets  have  had  burdensome 
receipts,  Chicago  especially  being  over- 
loaded. The  supply  of  stock  at  Chicago 
enabled  packers  to  administer  a  severe 
pounding  to  the  market  last  week,  with 
the  result  that  any  advance  that  may 
have  been  acquired  earlier  was  wiped  out, 
thus  carrying  values  back  to  the  low 
point  of  the  previous  week.  Conditions  at 
Chicago  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
other  market  points,  creating  a  weak  and 
lower  tendency  even  at  market  centers 
where  receipts  were  not  especially  large. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  declines  that  took  place  on  kill- 
ing cattle  were  only  about  equivalent  to 
the  advance  that  took  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week,  so  that  at  the  close 
prices  were  not  materially  different  from 
what  they  were  after  the  decline  of  the 
previous  week.  Thus  it  will  be  under-* 
stood  that  no  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  values  within  the  last  week  or 
more.  In  fact,  market  conditions  so  far 
as  fat  stock  is  concerned  have  shown  lit- 
tle change  from  that  outlined  a  week  ago. 
There  is  still  a  lack  of  snappy  buying  on 
the  part  of  both  packers  and  shippers, 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which 
might  be  mentioned  liberal  supplies  of 
farm  cattle  at  eastern  points  and  the 
haste  to  market  their  cattle  noted  among 
western  feeders. 

When  the  whole  subject  is  summed  up 
it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  conditions 
are  only  about  normal  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  There  are  always  a  good  many 
feeders  who  get  sick  of  the  cattle  feeding 
proposition  early  in  the  winter  and  cash 
in  their  holdings  regardless  of  market 
conditions.  Many  of  these  cattle  are  de- 
cidedly on  the  trashy  order  and  are  not 
as  good  as  grassers  from  the  range.  This 
fact  is  evidenced  by  the  preference  shown 
by  packers  for  range  cattle  atl  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  For  the  last  few  weeks 
it  has  been  noticeable  that  range  steers 
have  been  snapped  up  quickly  by  the 
packers  at  good,  strong  prices,  even  on 
days  when  warmed-up  or  half-fat  corn- 
feds  were  slow  and  weak. 

The  feeling  is  general  that  as  soon  as 
weak  holders  of  cattle  have  unloaded  re- 
ceipts can  hardly  fail  to  be  very  much 
lighter.  At  the  same  time  range  cattle 
are  becoming  very  much  scarcer  on  the 
markets  of  the  country,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  month  the  bull  crowd  feels 
that  the  market  ought  at  least  to  take 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey 
will  earn  back  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.  No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
124  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


Poland-Chinas  for  Sale 

Attention  is  called  in  this  issue  of  the 
Twentieth,  Century  Farmer  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  W.  J.  Eavey  of  Geneva, 
Neb.,  who  is  offering  thirty  head  oC 
spring  males  and  forty  head  of  spring 
gilts  for  sale.  Mr.  Eavey  has  one  of  the 
good  Poland-China  herds  of  Nebraska, 
and  considers  that  he  has  the  best  lot 
of  pigs  this  year  that  he  has  ever  raised. 
In  the  first  place,  these  hogs  are  all  im- 
mune, and  this  alone  should  recommend 
them  to  anyone  wanting  a  first-class 
male  or  a  few  gilts.  Mr.  Eavey  is  thor- 
oughly equipped  to  raise  hogs  as  they 
should  be  raised.  He  has  a  modern,  up- 
to-date  hog  house,  with  all  the  neces- 
sary accessories,  such  as  alfalfa  racks, 
feeding  floors,  etc.  The  pigs  he"*is  offer- 
ing for  sale  at  this  time  are  sired  by 
Blue  Ribbon  Hastings  and  Big  Sensation. 
Better  write  him  at  once  for  further  in- 
formation, mentioning  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 

Poland-China  Herd  Headers 

Thomas  F.  Walker  &  Son  of  Alexan- 
dria, Neb.,  still  have  a  number  of  mighty 
choice  Poland-China  spring  males  that 
they  are  offering  for  sale.  Among  these 
are  two  boars  deserving  of  more  than 
passing  mention.  One  of  these  is  sired 
by  Blue  Valley  and  weighs  around  325 
pounds.  He  has  plenty  of  strength,  good, 
deep  side  lines,  the  best  of  feet,  better 
than  eight-inch  bone  and  is  nicely 
marked.  The  other  one  is  sired  by  Blue 
Valley  Orange,  of  February  farrow,  and 
weighs  about  335  pounds.  He  has  better 
than  an  eight-inch  bone  and  is  an  out- 
standing herd  header  proposition.  The 
dam   of  this  boar  is   the   dam   of  Blue 


Valley.  These  are  not  all  the  males  they 
have  for  sale  by  any  means,  but  they 
are  two  of  the  outstanding  good  ones^ 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  something 
of  this  kind,  you  had  better  get  busy 
and  write  them  at  once,  mentioning  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fanner. 


Extraordinary  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

On  December  3,  during  t,he  week  of  the 
International  show,  the  American  Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders'  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  combination  sale.  The 
offering  consists  of  fifty-two  head  of  the 
best  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  from  a  point 
of  breeding  and  individuality,  that  has 
ever  been  listed  for  a  sale  at  Chicago. 
The  animals  have  been  selected  from  the 
leading  herds  of  the  country  and  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  offering  is  represented 
by  the  Blackbird,  Trojan  Erica,  Pride 
and  Queen  Mother  families.  There  are 
twenty  bulls  listed,  which  are  of  show- 
yard  character  and  fit  to  put  at  the  head 
of  any  herd  in  the  country.  The  fe- 
males are  a  superb  lot,  teeming  with  the 
best  blood  of  the  breed,  and  many  of 
them  have  long  lists  of  honors  from  re- 
cent fairs  and  shows.  Anyone  in  the 
market  for  a  top-notch  bull  to  place  at 
the  head  of  a  herd,  or  for  a  few  choice 
females,  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  sale. 
Everything  is  guaranteed  by  the  asso- 
ciation through  its  members  and  con- 
tributors, who  are  as  follows:  R.  M. 
Anderson  &  Sons,  O.  V.  Battles,  Dwight 
Cutler,  W.  J.  Miller,  L.  McWhorter  & 
Son,  Omer  Catterson,  "Wilson  Bros.,  John 
S.  Goodwin,  M.  A.  Judy,  I*  E.  Fey,  F. 
B.  Turnbull,  C.  D.  and  E.  F.  Caldwell, 
Escher  &  Ryan,  J.  D.  Rogers.  A.  C.  Bin- 
nie,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  Escher 
&  Dalgety  and  M.  P.  Himes..  Send  to 
Charles  Gray,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi- 
cago, for  catalogue,  and  attend  this  sale. 


on  a  more  healthy  tone  and  that  the 
trade  ought  to  be  more  snappy  and  hence 
more  satisfactory,  even  if  prices  do  not 
make  material  gains. 

The  dullness  prevailing  in  the  market 
for  beef  cattle  during  the  last  two  weeks 
or  more  has  been  reflected  in  the  trade 
for  stock  cattle  and  feeders.  Naturally 
enough,  the  country  will  not  buy  freely 
of  feeder  cattle  when  corn  is  high  and 
when  the  packers  do  not  appear  very 
anxious  for  fat  cattle.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  country  should  be  slow  about 
making  beef  when  no  one  seems  anxious 
to  buy  the  product.  Thus  the  markets 
of  the  country  have  all  been  slow,  with 
prices  showing  more  or  less  of  a  decline 
so  far  as  the  different  grades  of  stock 
cattle  and  feeders  are  concerned.  While 
this  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  sell- 
ers of  such  cattle,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
good  thing  for  the  trade  as  a  whole.  No 
one  pretends  to  deny  that  prices  on 
feeder  cattle  have  been  entirely  too  high 
all  the  season,  making  the  fattening  of 
the  cattle  for  market  a  precarious  under- 
taking. Feeder  cattle  have  sold  so  high 
during  most  of  the  year  that  beef  cattle 
must  command  excessively  high  prices  to 
make  the  feeder  any  money.  If  the  pres- 
ent dullness  in  the  beef  trade  should  re- 
sult in  a  permanent  lower  basis  for 
feeder  cattle,  it  will  have  served  at  least 
one  good  purpose. 

Hogs  have  fluctuated  within  rather  nar- 
row limits.  Prices  advance  sharply  for 
a  day  or  two,  then  slump  almost  as 
quickly,  only  to  recover  lost  ground  later 
on.  Thus,  while  packers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  afforded  by 
liberal  receipts  to  depress  prices,  net  re- 
sults have  been  of  little  importance. 
Average  prices  paid  during  the  last  week 
have  shown  little  change  as  compared 
with  those  prevailing  during  the  pre- 
vious week.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
that  the  hog  market  remains  practically 
in  the  same  position  as  outlined  last  week 
and  week  before.  It  is  simply  a  waiting 
market.  Everyone  feels  that  later  on 
prices  must  advance  sharply,  but  for  the 
time  being  packers  are  bearish  and  are 
bound  to  fight  the  market  over  every 
inch  of  the  ground  so  long  as  receipts 
are  at  all  liberal.  Unless  all  signs  fall, 
it  will  be  a  hard  market  for  those  who 
are  buying  and  shipping  from  the  coun- 
try to  operate  on,  as  fluctuations  are  al- 
most certain  to  be  frequent  and  sharp. 

Fat  sheep  and  lambs  have  done  splen- 
didly duriing  the  last  week  or  more.  Re- 
ceipts everywhere  have  been  quite  mod- 
erate, while  the  buying  demand  has  been 
very  active,  and  the  market  as  a  whole 
in  a  most  healthy  and  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Prices  advanced  rapidly  day  af- 
ter day  until  the  market  reached  the 
highest  point  attained  since  last  August. 
Just  at  present  writing  the  market  shows 
a  sharp  drop  in  values,  due  to  the  ad- 
vance having  been  most  too  rapid  to  be 
permanent.  Still,  the  feeling  remains 
firm,  and  until  severe  storms  or  other 
causes  make  feeders  more  anxious  to  un- 
load, there  is  no  reason  for  anticipating 
other  than  a  good,  strong  market. 

Advancing  prices  for  fat  sheep  and 
lambs  have  been  a  good  stimulant  for 
the  market  on  feeder  sheep  and  lambs. 
The  demand  for  desirable  feeders  from 
the  range  has  been  very  brisk  at  many 
points  and  offerings  on  most  days  have 
sold  freely  at  prices  showing  an  inclina- 
tion toward  strength.  In  fact,  the  weak- 
ness developed  in  feeder  lambs  about  the 
first  of  the  month  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared, and  prices  generally  have  recov- 
ered lost  ground,  with  a  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing on  a  satisfactory  basis  until  the 
close  of  the  range  season. 


Stuthman's  Duroc  Males 

Henry  Stuthman  of  Pilger,  Neb.,  is  of- 
fering a  number  of  very  choice  Duroc- 
Jersey  males  for  sale.  He  has  five  fall 
boars  bv  Melina's  Wonder  that  are  espe- 
cially good.  They  are  big,  smooth  fel- 
lows, with  plenty  of  bone  and  stretch, 
and  ready  for  hard  service.  He  also  has 
a.  number  of  spring  males  by  Melina's 
Wonder,  Colonel  Tippy,  Crimson  Wonder 
Select,  Proud  Colonel  Junior  and  others. 
These  boars  are  right  in  every  way  and 
he  is  pricing  them  worth  the  money. 
Write  him  at  once  for  further  informa- 
tion, mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

Not  Like  His  Grandfather 

"Doctor,  I'm  getting  tired  of  this 
everlasting  dunning.  You  ought  to 
have  more  respect  for  me  than  that. 
My  grandfather  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est settlers." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  had  inherited 
that  quality,  and  would  settle  early." 

Proof  of  Gentility 

A  well  known  race  horse  owner 
said  to  a  veterinary  surgeon:  "How 
is  it  you  haven't  called  on  me  for 
your  account?"  "Oh,"  said  the  vet, 
"I  never  ask  a  gentleman  for 
money."  "Indeed!  Then  how  d'you 
get  on  if  he  don't  pay?"  "Why,  af- 
ter a  certain  time  I  conclude  he's 
not  a  gentleman,  and  then  I  ask 
him." 

Well  Trained  Beasts 
"Mother,"    a    young    man  said, 
"would  you    believe    that    it  takes 
5,000  elephants  a  year  to  make  our 
piano  keys  and  billiard  balls?" 

"Make  our  piano  keys  and  billiard 
balls!"  cried  the  old  lady.  "Well! 
I  always  understood  that  elephants 
were  intelligent  creatures,  but  I 
never  knew  before  that  they'd  been 
trained  to  make  piano  keys  and  bil- 
liard balls!" 

Might  Be  Catching 

A  physician  tells  a  story  of  a  man 
who  moved  into  a  dilapidated  old 
cottage  and  was  found  by  the  doc- 
tor busily  whitewashing  it  inside 
and  out. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  making  this 
old  place  look  so  nice  and  neat," 
said  the  physician;  "it's  been  an  eye- 
sore in  the  neighborhood  for  years." 

"  'Tain't  nothing  to  me  about  eye- 
sores; the  couple  that  lived  here  had 
twins  three  times,  and  I  hear  white- 
wash is  a  good  disinfectant.  Ye  see, 
we've  got  ten  children  already." 

He  Got  in  Bad 

It  was  getting  windy  on  the  cor- 
ner and  Clem  Jacobs  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  go  home  and  change 
his  clothes.  He  was  clad  for  warmer 
weather  and  was  getting  uncomfort- 
able. "The  wind  blows  in  here,  and 
here,  and  here,"  he  remarked  to  a 
friend,  indicating  the  places.  "It's 
no  sort  of  a  costume  for  this 
weather."  A  fashionably  dressed 
woman  passed  just  then  and  over- 
heard his  last  two  sentences.  "Shut 
your  mouth,  you  loafer!"  she 
snapped,  turning  scarlet  and  hurry- 
ing along  indignantly. 

Vote  for  Mother-in-Law 

A  young,  recently  married  couple 
had  been  having  the  usually  half  pa- 
thetic and  wholly  amusing  experi- 
ences incident  to  somewhat  limited 
means  and  total  inexperience.  One 
Saturday  there  was  a  hitch  in  the 
delivery  of  the  marketing  and  Sun- 
day found  them  with  a  practically 
empty  larder.  When  dinner  time 
came  the  young  wife  burst  into 
tears. 

"Oh,  this  is  horrible!"  she  wept. 
"Not  a  thing  in  the  house  fit  for  a 
dog  to  eat.  I  am  going  home  to 
mamma! " 

"If  you  don't  mind,  dear,  the  hus- 
band exclaimed,  as  he  visibly  bright- 
ened and  reached  for  his  hat,  "I'll 
go  with  you." 
f  2 1 
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T~~ IHERE  is  money  in  raising  apples;  not  apples  for  home 
consumption  only,  but  apples  for  the  market.  There:  is 
&x2&J  a  good  market  for  good  apples — the  kind  that  you  can 
raise  on  your  farm  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas  or  any  of 
the  middle  western  states.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  we  are  going  to  tell  you  something  of  the  experi- 
ences of  men  who  have  tried  apple  raising  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  We  are  also  going  to  give  you  some  good  advice,  from 
a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  as  to  the  marketing 
of  these  apples  once  they  are  raised.  There  are  other  good  things 
in  store  for  you  in  this  coming  issue,  but  it  will  be  devoted  mainly 
to  apples  and  will  contain  information  on  that  subject  that  should 
be  of  value  to  each  and  every  one  of  our  readers. 


Apples  Finest  Fruit  There  Is 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Quite  Different 

Mother — Willie,  is  it  possible  you 
are  teaching  the  parrot  to  swear? 

Willie — No,  mamma;  I'm  just 
telling  it  what  it  mustn't  say. 

Slightly  Mixed 
"What  is  the  kaiser?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

"The  kaiser,"  replied  the  school- 
girl, "is  a  stream  of  hot  water  that 
spouts  up  and  disturbs  the  earth. 

Not  in  Danger  Now 

"Why,  Tommy,"  exclaimed  the 
Sunday  school  teacher,  "don't  you 
say  your  prayers  every  night  before 
you  go  to  bed?" 

"Not  any  more,"  replied  Tommy: 
"I  uster  when  I  slept  in  a  foldin' 
bed,  though.," 

Plenty  of  Material 

Alice,  aged  5,  was  helping  her 
mother  dust  the  drawing  room.  She 
was  hidden  beneath  the  piano,  when 
her  mother  heard  her  exclaim: 

"Oh,  mother,  there's  enough  dust 
under  here  for  God  to  make  a  man!" 
— Everybody's. 

Foolish  Questions 

The  dirty  little  newsboy  was  bus- 
ily crying  his  wares. 

A  fussy  old  lady  standing  near  ac- 
costed him: 

"Little  boy,  do  you  earn  your  liv- 
ing selling  papers?"  she  inquired, 

"Does  I  look  like  it?"  he  scorn- 
fully demanded.  "Naw,  I  owns  er 
steam  yacht  and  er  automobile.  I 
sells  dese  fer  charity!" 

Gave  Her  Away 

A  young  man  was  lounging  on  the 
summer  veranda.  Close  by  sat  a 
pretty  widow  with  her  little  son. 
Presently  the  youngster  ran  up  to 
the  young  man  and  was  patted  on 
the  head. 

"Wha'th  your  name?"  lisped  the 
little  fellow. 

The  young  man  told  him. 

"Ith  you  married?" 

"No,  I  am  not,"  said  the  young 
man. 

The  youngster  then  turned  to  the 
pretty  widow,  saying:  "What  elthe 
mutht  I  athk  him,  mamma?" 

Poor  Aunty! 

Mrs.  Flint  always  demanded  in- 
stant and  unquestioning  obedience 
from  her  children.  One  afternoon  a 
storm  came  up  and  she  sent  her  son 
John  to  close  the  trap  door  leading 
to  the  roof. 

"But  mother — "  said  John. 

"John,  I  told  you  to  shut  the  trap 
door." 

"Yes,  but  mother — " 

"John,  shut  that  trap  door!" 

"All  right,  mother,  if  you  say  so, 
but — " 

"John!" 

John  slowly  climbed  the  stairs  and 
shut  the  trap  door.  The  storm 
howled  and  raged.  Two  hours  later 
the  family  gathered  for  tea.  Whe  i 
the  meal  was  half  over  Aunt  Mary 
bad  not  appeared,  and  Mrs.  Flint 
started  an  investigation.  She  did 
not  ask  many  questions.  John  an- 
swered the  first  one: 

"Please,  mother,  she  is'  up  on  tho 
roof." 


Fighting  Graperoot  Worms  in  Nebraska 

This  Pest  Should  Be  Controlled  Before  Missouri  Valley  Vineyards  Are  Seriously  Injured 


URING  the  month  of  May,  1913, 
there  were  many  complaints  from 
the  owners  of  vineyards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Omaha  that  their 
vines  were  being  badly  bored  by 
the  apple-twig  borer.  As  these 
beetles  do  not  usually  attack 
vines  until  they  have  been  weakened  from  some 
other  cause,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  these  infested  vineyards. 
Accordingly,  on  May  24,  in  company  with  Prof. 
E.  M.  Wilcox  and  J.  R.  Cooper,  respectively  of 
the  agricultural,  botany  and  horti- 
culture departments  of  the  experi- 
ment station,  the  writer  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  several 
vineyards  near  Florence. 

It  was  found  that  in  many  cases 
not  only  was  the  apple-twig  borer 
present  in  considerable  abundance, 
but  many  vines  of  all  ages  were 
quite  dead.  An  examination  of  the 
roots  of  these  dead  vines  quickly  re- 
vealed the  cause  of  their  condition, 
for  the  entire  system  of  fine  rootlets 
had"  been  destroyed  and  the  bark  of 
the  roots  themselves  was  extensively 
burrowed  and  gnawed — typical  work 
of  the  graperoot  worm.  Although 
we  had  known  for  years  that  this 
insect  was  present  in  small  numbers 
in  eastern  Nebraska,  this  was  the 
first  case  of  serious  injury  in  this 
state  which  had  come  to  our  notice, 
and,  judging  from  the  severity  and 
extent  of  the  trouble,  the  insect  had 
apparently  been  a  serious  pest  in 
the  vineyards  about  Omaha  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Object  of  the  Investigation 

Believing  that  this  insect  may  be 
the  cause  of  grape  troubles  else- 
where in  the  state,  either  at  the 
present  time  or  in  the  near  future, 
and  that  because  of  the  semi-con- 
cealed nature  of  its  attack  the  cause 
of  this  trouble  is  not  likely  to  be 
quickly  recognized  unless  intelli- 
gently looked  for,  this  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  habits,  life  history  and 
means  of  control  of  the  graperoot 
worm  has  been  prepared  for  the 
grape  growers  of  this  state. 

The  graperoot  worm  is  a  native  in- 
sect, which  originally  fed  principally  upon 
wild  grape  vines  and  which  still  attacks  them 
to  a  limited  extent.  Shortly  after  the  civil  war 
instances  of  damage  to  cultivated  grapes  by  this 
insect  began  to  be  noted  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and  the  insect  soon  became  a  vine- 
yard pest  of  prime  importance.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  especially  it  has  been  destructively 
abundant  in  this  locality  and  is  now  known  to 
occur  from  eastern  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  Ar- 
kansas and  northeastern  Texas  through  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
to  southern  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  the  Virginias  and  northern 
North  Carolina. 

The  injury  by  the  graperoot  worm  is  of  a 
two-fold  nature.  First  the  larvae  attack  and 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  the  vines,  devouring  the 
root  fibers,  channeling  the  larger  roots  and  even 
eating  pits  in  the  main  trunk,  and,  second,  the 
adult  beetles  from  these  worms  gather  on  the 
leaves  and  eat  holes  in  the  surface,  leaving 
chain-like  lines  on  the  leaf  as  a  result  of  this 
activity.  The  work  of  the  larvae  on  the  roots  is, 
however,  much  the  more  serious  form  of  attack., 
and  the  dying  out  of  the  vines,  such  as  was  ob- 
served this  year,  is  the  frequent  result  of  it. 
Old  and  vigorous  vines  will  withstand  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  attack,  sometimes  until  the 
(4) 


roots  are  largely  consumed  and  the  half-severed 
root  ends  are  decayed,  provided  the  soil  is  rich 
and  is  kept  in  good  condition  and  the  root  fibers 
thrown  out  escape  further  attack.  But  if  these 
new  root  fibers  are  consumed  also,  or  conditions 
are  otherwise  adverse,  the  vines  become  sickly, 
fail  to  grow  and  produce  only  small  fruit  clus- 
ters, or  they  even  suffer  the  premature  drop- 
ping of  the  leaves  and  the  shrivelling  up  of  the 
fruit,  followed  by  the  death  of  the  vine.  The 
attack  of  the  beetles  on  the  leaves  is  ordinarily 
not  very  serious,  but  in  some  cases,  especially 


Graperoot  "Worm — A,  adult  or  beetle;  b,  eggs  on  cane,  about  natural 
size;  c,  eggs,  enlarged;  <1,  full-grown  larva;  e,  pupa;  f,  f  and  g,  roots  of 
grape,  showing  injury  by  larvae;  h,  grape  leaf,  showing  characteristic 
chain-like  feeding  marks  made  by  beetle;  a,  c,  d,  e,  much  enlarged;  b, 
g,  about  natural  size;  f,  h,  reduced. 


on  young  plants,  when  the  beetles  are  very  nu- 
merous, the  leaves  may  be  so  badly  shredded 
that  they  discolor  and  die,  causing  a  consequent 
severe  setback  to  the  vines. 

Life  of  This  Vineyard  Pest 

The  graperoot  worm  has  but  a  single  gen- 
eration in  a  year.  Winter  is  passed  as  three- 
fourths-grown  larvae,  in  cells  deep  in  the  soil 
of  the  vineyard  and  under  the  roots.  In  May 
these  larvae  leave  their  winter  cells  and  feed 
slightly  for  three  weeks  or  thereabouts,  com- 
pleting their  growth.  They  then  begin  to  form 
their  pupal  cells  by  rolling  and  twisting  about 
so  as  to  pack  the  surrounding  soil  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  requiring  about  two 
weeks  for  this  task.  On  the  average  three  weeks 
are  spent  as  larvae  in  this  pupal  cell,  during 
which  period  the  larva  undergoes  marked 
structural  changes  and  Is  extremely  helpless 
and  delicate,  this  finally  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pupa,  equally  helpless-  and  delicate. 
Pupae  begin  to  occur  the  second  week  in  June 
and  continue  to  be  present  in  the  soil  until  the 
end  of  July.  The  pupal  period  lasts  from  twelve 
to  twenty-one  days,  with  an  average  of  seven- 
teen days.  Even  after  the  pupa  has  transformed 
to  the  beetle  stage,  several  days  are  spent  in 
the  pupal  cell  before  the  beetle  ventures  above 
ground.  In  two  to  seven  days,  with  an  average 
of  four  days,  the  soft,  yellowish,  freshly  trans- 


formed beetle  has  hardened  and  assumed  its 
normal  color  and  is  ready  to  leave  the  cell. 
After  two  or  three  days  of  digging,  the  beetle 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  makes  its 
way  out. 

The  beetles  begin  coming  out  the  last  few 
days  in  June  and  continue  until  the- end  of  July, 
when  they  have  practically  all  emerged.  The 
beetles  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  and 
are  covered  with  very  short,  grayish  hairs,  so 
as  to  appear  hoary  in  color.  In  looser,  more 
porous,  sandy  or  loamy  soils  they  come  out 
somewhat  earlier  than  in  heavy, 
compact,  clay  soils,  sometimes  as 
much  as  a  .  week  earlier,  and 
in  hillside  vineyards  the  emergence 
is  usually  later  than  in  valley  vine- 
yards. The  beetles  quickly  seek  out 
the  grape  leaves  and  feed  upon  them, 
causing  the  injury  already  described. 
Within  a  few  days  after  emergence 
mating  begins,  and  from  nine  to 
twenty-four  days  after  coming  out, 
with  an  average  of  about  sixteen 
days,  the  female  beetles  begin  their 
egg  laying. 

Laying  and  Hatching  of  Eggs 

They  first  cease  feeding  and  be- 
come somewhat  sluggish,  locate  on 
the  canes  and  then  lay  their  eggs 
under  the  loose  bark  of  the  canes 
and  trunk  of  the  grape.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  clusters  of  about  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  individual  eggs, 
but  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
sixty  or  as  few  as  four  in  a  cluster. 
These  clusters  have  the  individual 
eggs  glued  together  and  the  cluster 
as  a  whole  glued  to  the  bark  or  wood 
by  means  of  an  adhesive  secretion. 
At  average  intervals  of  four  days 
the  female  deposits  such  a  cluster, 
until  on  the  average  four  or  five, 
but  sometimes  as  many  as  nine,  of 
such  clusters  are  laid.  The  average 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  this  insect  is' 
about  112,  but  >as  few  as  fourteen  or 
as  many  as  2  63  may  be  laid,  this 
depending  upon  the  vitality  of  the 
individual  female  insect.  Egg  laying 
begins  early  in  July  and  continues 
until  latter  September,  but  the  bulk 
eggs,  practically  three-fourths  of 
them,  are  laid  during  the  last  ten  days 
August  The  individual  beetle  lives  on  the 
average  about  a  month,  but  some  indi- 
viduals may  live  for  twice  that  period  of  time. 

The  hatching  period  of  the  eggs  is  from  ten 
to  twenty-four  days,  but  on  the  average  is  about 
twelve  days.  On  hatching  the  little  larva  drops 
to  the  ground  and  makes  its  way  to  the  roots  of 
the  vine  through  cracks  in  the  soil  and  by  bur- 
rowing. These  larvae  are  very  tenacious  of  life 
and  can  exist  for  over  a  week  without  food, 
though  prior  to  finding  grape  rootlets  they  feed 
upon  humus  in  the  soil,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  travel  for  several  hours  at  a  rate  of 
six  feet  an  hour  and  to  burrow  through  nearly  a 
foot  and  a  half  of  soil  in  four  days.  However, 
probably  many  of  them  perish  before  finding 
the  roots  of  their  food  plant.  The  young  larvae 
feed  first  upon  the  finer  roots  and  root  fibers, 
and  later,  as  they  become  larger,  furrow  and 
notch  the  larger  roots.  They  work  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  the  crown  of  the  vine,  and  at 
different  depths  in  the  soil.  During  the  latter 
summer  and  until  quite  late  in  the  fall  the 
larvae  feed  extensively,  doing  much  harm  and 
completing  about  three-fourths  of  their  growth. 
When  cold  weather  arrives,  that  is,  by  latter 
October  and  early  November,  they  go  down 
deeper  into  the  soil,  usually  slightly  below  the 
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roota  of  the  vines,    and    there    construct  an 
earthen  cell  In  which  they  spend  the  winter. 
Methods  of  Fighting  the  Worm 

Graperoot  worms  sometimes  fall  prey  to  pre- 
dacious ground  beetles  and  their  larvae,  and  are 
eaten  to  a  very  limited  extent  by  white  grubs. 
The  eggs  of  this  specie  are  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  mites,  lady-beetle  larvae,  lace-winged 
fly  larvae  and  ants.  There  are  also  parasites 
that  live  on  them.  Natural  enemies,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  be  a  very  powerful  factor  in 
controlling  this  pest,  and  when  favorable  condi- 
tions occur  they  increase  to  such  an  extent  that 
artificial  means  of  control  are  necessary. 

In  the  artificial  control  of  graperoot  worm 
the  insect  is  most  advantageously  attacked  in 
the  pupa  and  beetle  stages.  The  egg  clusters 
are  so  well  concealed  and  protected  in  their  po- 
sition under  the  bark  of  the  grape  canes  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  reach  them  with  a 
killing  wash,  especially  as  the  vines  are  in  full 
leaf  at  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid.  Attempts  to 
kill  the  larvae  in  the  soil  have  likewise  proved 
a  failure,  either  because  of  total  ineffectiveness, 
prohibitive  cost  or  injury  to  the  vines. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  in  the  spring, 
as  the  time  for  pupation  approaches,  the  larvae 
approach  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  form  their 


pupal  cells  at  a  depth  of  only  two  to  four  inches, 
and  that  this  pupating  normally  begins  af>out 
the  second  week  in  June,  reaching  a  maximum 
about  the  middle  of  June  and  gradually  decreas- 
ing toward  the  end  of  the  month.  The  vine- 
yardist  can  readily  discover  the  pupae  about  this 
time  by  removing  a  few  inches  of  soil  from 
about  the  bases  of  the  vines.  When  pupation 
is  found  to  have  commenced,  the  soil  beneath 
the  trellis  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  with  a  horse  hoe,  and  the 
soil  immediately  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
vine  then  thoroughly  cultivated  with  the  hand 
hoe.  The  pupal  cells  are  thus  broken  up,  and 
the  delicate  and  helpless  pupae,  being  unable  to 
reconstruct  them,  perish  from  exposure  to  the 
air  and  sunlight.  Especially  is  this  method  val- 
uable in  loose  or  sandy  soils,  where  the  pupal 
cells  are  so  easily  crumbled  that  they  are  easily 
broken  up  by  this  cultivation. 

If  a  ridge  of  earth  is  thrown  beneath  the 
trellis  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  previous 
summer,  the  pupae  will  tend  to  form  their  cells 
in  this  ridge,  well  above  the  roots  of  the  vine, 
thus  making  easy  their  disturbance  by  cultiva- 
tion, with  small  chance  of  injury  to  the  roots 
of  the  vine  with  the  horse  hoe.  This  ridge 
should  not  be  thrown  up  in  the  spring,  because 
the  leaves  and  trash  which  have  accumulated 


under  the  trellis  during  the  winter  will  be 
thrown  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridge  and  there  will 
form  a  barrier  through  which  the  larvae  will 
not  penetrate  when  working  upward  in  the  soil 
to  form  their  pupal  cells,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently not  disturbed  when  the  ridge  is  thrown 
back  by  the  hoe  later  in  the  spring. 

Spraying-  Sometimes  Necessary 
The  above  method  of  control  by  cultivation 
is  especially  successful  in  normally  moist  springs 
and  on  loose  soils.  In  seasons  when  pupation 
comes  unusually  late  the  vineyardist  is  often  re- 
luctant to  postpone  the  first  cultivation  to  so 
late  a  date,  and  quite  reasonably  so,  because 
early  and  thorough  cultivation  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  to  do  in  the  vineyard.  Consequently, 
in  some  abnormally  late  and  dry  seasons,  it 
might  be  better  management  not  to  await  the 
pupation  period  for  cultivation,  but  to  cultivate 
at  the  usual  time  and  depend  upon  spraying  to 
take  care  of  the  insects.  Moreover,  in  dry  years 
it  may  be  difficult  to  cultivate  with  a  horse  hoe 
as  thoroughly  and  deeply  as  is  necessary  to  dis- 
turb the  pupal  cells,  especially  in  clay  soils,  if 
the  cultivation  is  put  off  until  latter  June.  In 
such  cases  the  vineyardist  must  use  his  best 
judgment,  remembering  that  in  normal  years 
the  cultivation  may  be,  _:_e  at  such  a  time  and 
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Real  Road  Boosting  or  Political  Hot  Air? 

A  Sane,  Sensible  Appeal  to  Avoid  Mistakes  that  Are  Likely  to  Be  Made  in  the  Campaign  For  Better  Roads 


URING  the  last  five  years  I  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  boosting 
good  roads  in  the  columns  of  this 
and  other  agricultural  magazines. 
I  have  consistently  urged  the  bet- 
terment of  county  roads  along 
sane  and  systematic  lines.  So 
far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  never  advocated 
the  improvement  of  all  roads  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  perfection,  and  I  have  not  suggested 
that  good  roads  can  be  had  without  money  and 
without  price. 

The  above  facts  are  presented  because  I  pur- 
pose to  deal  briefly  with  a  consideration  that 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  universal  agi- 
tation for  better  roads.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  go  to  extremes  in  an  en- 
deavor to  encourage  highway  improvement,  and 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  carry  this  good  road 
boosting  a  point  where  the  reaction  will  bring 
about  a  most  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 
Two  Mistakes  to  lie  Avoided 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  must  have  better  roads.  Nearly  every 
reasonable  person  admits  that  fact  without  ar- 
gument. We  know  that  money  judiciously  ex- 
pended for  highway  improvement  returns  enor- 
mous dividends  in  cash,  besides  elevating  the 
moral  tone  and  bettering  the  social,  intellect- 
ual and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  community. 
But  there  are  two  mistakes  that  must  be 
avoided:  We  must  not  forget  that  serviceable 
roads  cost  money,  and  we  must  be  sure  that  our 
highway  funds  are  judiciously  expended, 

If  we  assume,  as  I  believe  we  may,  that  good 
roads  are  desirable,  we  may  as  well  expect  to 
pay  for  them.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  "worth 
while"  things  of  this  world  cost"us  something 
in  time  and  conscientious  effort.  Uoth  have  a 
money  value.  So  that  to  talk  about  good  roads 
that  cost  nothing  is  but  to  talk  nonsense.  The 
ultimate  cost  of  a  certain  piece  of  road,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  largely  in  the  expenditure  for 
competent  supervision,  nut  whether  it  be  for 
brain  or  brawn,  muscle  or  material,  It  requires 
real  dollars  to  produce  a  serviceable  highway. 
Things  to  He  Taken  Into  Account 
This  brings  us  to  the  question,  What  Is  a 
serviceable  highway?  I  must  admit  that  the 
correct  answer  depends  upon  the  conditions  to 
be  met.    We  can  say,  however,  that  a  h'tvIit- 


able  road  is  one  that  answers  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built;  and  this,  of  course,  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  what  is  a  good  road 
for  one  condition  of  traffic  may  be  a  poor  road 
for  more  severe  traffic  conditions.  In  other 
words,  all  roads  are  not  of  equal  importance, 
and  all  roads  should  not  be  improved  to  the 
same  degree  of  perfection. 

Right  here  is  where  the  nonsensical  road 
boosting  comes  in.  In  their  anxiety  to  forward 
the  good  roads  movement,  men  and  organiza- 
tions wade  into  an  educational  campaign  that 
has  no  definite  object  in  view.  They  overlook 
the  point  that  the  best  argument  for  road  bet- 
terment is  a  good  road  that  serves  the  greatest 
volume  of  traffic  or  the  greatest  number  of 
taxpayers.  They  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  a  piece  of  hard-surfaced  road  set  down  in 
the  middle  of  a  mudhole  must  fail  to  give  serv- 
ice and  will  ultimately  go  to  pieces. 

The  Farm-to-Market  Roads 
The  reader  no  doubt  knows  of  many  in- 
stances of  unsatisfactory  highway  improvement 
resulting  from  the  misdirected  efforts  of  unin- 
formed agitators.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cross- 
state  highways  that  are  being  promoted  in  so 
many  states.  Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  a  cross- 
state  or  through  highway  is  admirable,  and  will 
some  day  be  a  realization  throughout  the  conn- 
try,  but  remember  that  the  idea  is  much  easier 
worked  out  in  the  thickJy  settled  east  than  in 
the  middle  and  northwestern  states. 

My  position  is  that  the  cross-state  highway 
should  come  after  the  farm-to-market  roads  are 
perfected,  and  that  these  latter  roads  should  be 
judiciously  planned  with  a  county  highway  sys- 
tem as  an  objective.  It  is  but  a  simple  matter, 
then,  to  connect  the  main  county  roads  that  best 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  cross-state  highway. 

What.  TTorn  Is  the  Rooster  Honking"? 

When  a  man  climbs  In  tho  good  ronds  band 
wagon  we  must,  keep  an  eye  on  the  Instrument 
he  plays.  Don't  forget  that  a  great  many  high* 
way  boosters  are  honking  the  horn  of  t ho  po- 
litical machine  for  personal  reasons.  Quite 
often  your  commissioners  are  up  to  1  lint  game. 
Perhaps  your  local  automobile  club  will  suggest 
a  good  roads  day,  that  the  members  mny  ko  out 
and  "work  the  roads."  Will  the  commissioners 
go  out  and  show  them  where  to  work''  Will 


they?  And  why  not?  At  $8  per  day  some  fel- 
lows can  afford  to  boost  the  road  business,  the 
taxpayers,  of  course,  paying  dearly  for  the 
boosting,  while  the  politicians  campaign  for 
votes. 

I  happen  to  know  of  a  county  where  the 
commissioners  decided  to  go  in  for  good  roads. 
They  very  wisely  purchased  a  complete  grading 
outfit  and  undertook  to  grade  a  great  mileage 
of  earth  roads.  But  they  neglected  to  buy  a> 
road  roller,  and  they  refused  to  employ  a  capa- 
ble road  superintendent  to  plan  their  road  and 
bridge  improvements.  There  are  good  roads 
boosters  and  builders  wlio  know  it  all,  and  that's 
a  pretty  bad  fix  to  get  into. 

One  Way  to  Hurt  Cause  of  Good  Roads 

Another  trio  of  misinformed  officials  pro- 
posed to  start  a  road-building  campaign  by  con- 
structing a  mile  of  gravel  highway.  The  road 
will  carry  an  enormous  traffic,  yet  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  measure  it  by  means  of  a  traffic 
census.  No  person  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration is  familiar  with  the  construction  of  hard- 
surfaced  roads,  yet  the  commissioners  will  dic- 
tate the  improvement.  No  consideration  is  given 
the  fact  that  a  gravel  or  water-bound  macadam 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  service  under 
the  existing  climatic  conditions,  but  if  the  road 
goes  to  pieces  the  cause  of  good  roads  will  have 
Buffered  a  serious  setback. 

Good  road  boosting  Is  a  favorite  pastime  of 
chambers  of  commerce  orators.  These  wise  and 
fluent  men  delight  in  expounding  tho  principles 
of  highway  improvement  the  while  their  well- 
filled  stomachs  linger  near  the  festive  board. 
They  are  not  all  like  that,  of  course.  There  Is 
much  good  In  the  attitude  of  some  business 
men's  clubs  and  associations. 

Hut  the  fact  remains  that  proposed  highway 
Improvement  projects  should  be  subjected  t" 
closest  scrutiny.  'I  he  taxpayer  must  remember 
Mint  his  money  Is  about  to  bo  spent,  and.  with 
out  attempting  to  dictate  the  expenditures,  be 
must  be  sa  t  li  fled  that  the  work  Is  honestl)  con- 
ceived,   earnestly    planned,    capnbl\  nupervlned. 

The  snylng  Mint  "every  knock  Is  a  boost" 
Isn't  true  of  road  projects.  Don't  l«t  anybody 
tell  you  that  good  roads  rnn  be  had  without 
cost.  That's  knocking  your  rnture  roBd  sys- 
tem ami  taking  money  from  your  pocket. 

JOHN  N  KDY. 
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There  is  a  farmer  in  Wyoming 
who  is  using  Russian  thistle  for 
silage.  He  has  to  haul  water  a  long 
distance  to  mix  with  the  thistle.  The 
experiment  is  being  watched  with  in- 
terest, and,  if  it  proves  successful, 
will  be  a  wonderful  aid  to  farmers  in 
dry  sections. 


It  pays  to  buy  the  best  stock  to 
be  had.  This  was  demonstrated  in 
the  recent  dispersion  sale  of  the  fine 
Holstein  herd  of  William  Galloway, 
when  King  Sergis  Pontiac  Combina- 
tion sold  for  $3,500.  Mr.  Galloway 
bought  this  young  bull  about  one 
year  ago  for  $1,500,  a  price  that 
many  breeders  thought  too  high. 
Two  thousand  dollars  is  a  very  fair 
profit  to  make  in  one  year  on  one 
animal. 


Missouri  reports  a  shortage  of 
of  live  stock  on  its  feeding  farms. 
The  dry  weather  of  last  summer 
frightened  many  farmers  out  of  the 
feeding  business  and  much  stock 
was  rushed  to  market  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season.  What  still  re- 
mains in  going  into  the  winter  in 
good  condition  and  plenty  of  feed 
for  this  reduced  number  is  reported. 


Recent  experiments  made  by  the 
agricultural  chemistry  department 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have 
disproved  the  belief  held  by  many 
that  feeding  corn  silage  to  live  stock 
and  returning  it  to  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  manure  would  increase  the 
formation  of  acids  in  the  soil.  The 
normal  animal  completely  oxidizes 
the  acids  formed  and  the  manure  is 
as  valuable  as  any  other. 


Prof.  Hunt  is  Dead 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
has  to  announce  the  sad  nelws  of  the 
death  of  Prof.  E.  W.  Hunt,  who  for 
more  than  a  year  has  served  this 
paper  and  its  readers  as  an  associate 
editor.  Last  November,  when  Prof. 
Hunt  began  his  editorial  work,  we 
told  you  something  of  his  life  and 
experience — of  how  he  had,  through 
his  tremendous  vitality  and  great 
mental  power,  reached  the  head  of 
the  department  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  becoming 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  institution.  ■  Because  of  fail- 
ing health  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
this  work  and  retired  to  a  farm  in 
eastern  Nebraska,  where  for  nearly 
twelnty  years  he  studied  agricultural 
problems  at  first  hand  and  made  his 
farm  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
the  state. 

During  the  last  year  Prof.  Hunt 
has  contributed  to  the  columns  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  some 
of  the  strongest  editorials  and  prac- 
tical farming  articles  ever  published 
by  any  agricultural  paper.  He  has  an- 
swered many  of  the  queries  sent  in 
by  readers,  and  in  their  interests  has 
made  investigations  of  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  farmers  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  reported  the 
results  of  these  investigations  fairly, 
impartially  and  fearlessly. 

There  are  few  men  better  known 
among  farmers  and  men  connected 
with  the  farming  interests  of  the 
country  than  Prof.  Hunt.  He  was  a 
man  of  striking  personality  and  once 
known  could  never  be  forgotten.  He 
had  many  bitter  enemies,  but  more 
loyal  personal  friends  and  admirers. 
He  was  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  a  large  number  of  agricultural 
subjects. 

On  the  morning  of  November  19 
he  failed  to  appear  at  the  office  at 
the  usual  time.  As  it  grew  later  and 
later  and  he  did  not  appear,  his  as- 
sociates became  alarmed  and  went  to 
his  hotel  to  look  for  him.  He  was 
found  sleeping  peacefully.  He  had 
spent  a  pleasant  etvening  and  retired  I 
as  usual,  dropping  into  a  sleep  from 
which  he  never  awakened. 

Improving  the  Southern  Mule 

The  southern  mule  has  had  a 
good  reputation  in  the  mule  mar- 
kets, especially  the  big  Missouri 
mule.  Missouri  has  had  a  number 
of  years  advance  in  the  anticipating 
of  the  demand  of  the  mule  trade, 
and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years, 
producing  a  type  and  quality  of 
mule  that  brings  big  prices  and  is 
always  in  demand.  It  is  necessary 
in  producing  a  big,  good-selling  mule 
to  pay  some  attention  to  the  par- 
entage. The  very  best  of  sires  and 
dams  are  selected  for  this  industry. 

It  is  reported  that  the  state  of 


Georgia  is  becoming  interested  in 
the  breeding  of  large  mules  and  has 
buying  orders  in  the  Chicago  horse 
markets  for  several  carloads  of 
large,  grade  Percheron  mares  to  be 
taken  to  the  Georgia  agricultural 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing what  can  be  done  iii  the  mule 
breeding  industry  when  the  proper 
basis  of  production  is  established. 

There  is  a  demand  in  the  south- 
ern states,  where  agricultural  de- 
velopment has  been  started,  for  a 
better  class  of  teams  than  are  now 
used.  The  Percheron  blood  is  a 
sure  worker,  well  tempered  and  will 
produce  the  kind  of  mule  that  the 
farmer  needs.  This  idea  of  purchase 
is  much  better  than  buying  up  old, 
wornout  mares,  of  all  breeds  and  no 
breed,  for  a  purpose  of  so  great  ul- 
timate results  as  the  creation  of 
good  team  power  and  service.  Other 
states  might  take  notice  and  gain  a 
pointer  or  two  from  Georgia. 


Mulch  for  Winter  Wheat 

How  to  make  economic  use  of  the 
straw  is  quite  a  problem  for  the 
wheat  growers  of  the  Missouri  val- 
ley. Most  of  it  in  the  past  has  been 
wasted.  In  one  county  in  Nebraska 
95  per  cent  of  the  straw  piles  have 
been  burned  annually  for  years. 
This  is  a  criminal,  economic  waste. 
The  farmers  that  have  learned  not 
to  burn  straw  piles  usually  do  their 
threshing  in  the  field  and  leave  the 
straw  piles  to  rot  down  in  the  course 
of  years.  They  might  just  about  as 
well  burn  it  up.  Practically  all  its 
value  as  a  fertilizer  or  as  feed  is  lost 
by  this  method. 

During  the  coming  winter  there 
will  be  quite  a  shortage  in  roughage 
for  live  stock,  and  wheat  straw  that 
has  been  properly  stacked  can  much 
of  it  be  used  for  feed,  and  thus  make 
it  render  economic  service. 

One  of  the  best  uses  for  such 
straw  is  to  use  it  as  a  winter  mulch 
for  winter  wheat.  When  used  in 
this  way  it  helps  to  protect  the 
crowns  of  the  wheat  plants  from  the 
adversities  of  the  winter  season, 
from  the  wind,  which  dries  out  the 
soil,  and  also  helps  to  catch  and 
hold  the  snow  and  rainfall.  When 
wheat  straw  is  used  in  this  way  it 
gradually  decomposes  and  adds  a 
valuable  fertilizing,  element  to  the 
soil.  But  in  order  for  this  wheat 
straw  mulch  to  be  an  unmixed  dress- 
ing for  the  wheat  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  evenly  distributed  and  that  the 
mulch  be  not  made  too  heavy.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  distribute  this 
mulch,  by  hand  in  such  a  way  as  to 
meet  necessary  requirements.  What 
has  been  needed  for  years  has  been 
some  kind  of  an  implement  that 
would  serve  this  purpose  in  the  best 
manner  possible.  Manufacturers 
recognizing  the  need  have  placed 
such  an  implement  on  the  market. 
It  is  known"  as  a  straw  spreader.  It 
will  distribute  wheat  straw  or  any 
kind  of  straw  evenly  over  winter 
v  heat  and  provide  just  such  a  mulch 
as  the  spreader  desires.  If  a  man 
has  seventy  acres  in  winter  wheat, 
by  the  proper  use  of  a  straw 
spreader,  he  can  increase  his  yield 
sufficiently  in  one  season  to  pay  for 
the  spreader  and  still  have  it  for  use 
in  succeeding  seasons. 


Winter  5torm  Protection 

How  many  owners  of  live  sf  ck 
on  farm  and  range  have  provided 
storm  protection  for  their  animals 
sufficient  to  afford  security  from  tue 
cold,  sweeping  blasts  of  the  winter's 
snow  storms?  This  is  not  an  idle 
reminder.  Storms  and  blizzards  in 
recent  years  have  been  responsible 
for  more  loss  of  live  stock  than  all 
ether  causes  combined.  A  snow 
storm  cannot  be  provided  for  when 
the  sheds,  stables  and  shelter  have 
been  neglected  until  the  storm  is  on. 
It  is  a  great  risk  to  keep  more  stock 
than  can  be  comfortably  housed  in 
case  of  storm. 

It  is  questionable  whether  it  pays 
to  winter  stock  out  in  the  open 
where  the  cold  winds  whistle  around 
them  day  and  night.  .  All  kinds  of 
stock  seek  relief  by  crowding  close 
together.  The  windbreak  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep.  This  is  evidenced  in  their 
seeking  the  low  places  in  the  pas- 
tures, the  brush,  the  thicket  and 
woodlands,  and  huddling  behind  the 
hills  from  the  direction  of  the  storm. 
Id  open  land,  where  nature  has  pro- 
vided no  protection  from  the  wind 
and  storm,  the  closed  shed,  stable 
or  tight-board  fence  is  a  necessity. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss 
in  flesh  caused  by  neglect  in  winter 
protection.  It  is  considerable  with 
the  older  and  stronger  animals  and 
very  pronounced  with  the  thin  and 
young  stocki  There  can  scarcely  be 
an  excuse  for  having  an  animal  out- 
doors on  any  farm  during  the  cold 
weather  of  winter.  Straw  sheds  are 
old-fashioned,  though  cheap,  and 
none  are  more  comfortable  in  times 
of  storm.  A  cheap,  though  substan- 
tial, framework  can  be  put  up  and 
covered,  roof  and  sides,  with  straw 
that  will  not  look  bad,  and  make3 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  se- 
cure protections  from  storm  that 
can  be  had. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  pencil 
and  do  a  little  figuring  as  to  what 
a  little  winter  storm  exposure  will 
cost  if  you  only  lose  fifty  pounds 
per  head  on  a  dozen  cattle.  At  pres- 
ent prices  this  is  worth  from  6  to  7 
cents  per  pound,  and  by  next  April 
it  will  be  worth  much  more.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  common  cattle 
stock  of  the  country  as  at  present 
wintered  will  not  weigh  next  spring 
within  100  pounds  per  head  of  their 
weight  when  taken  off  pasture. 

There  can  be  no  approximate  es- 
timate placed  upon  the  beef  that  is 
frozen  and  starved  off  of  the  range 
cattle  or  the  cattle  kept  under  half- 
range  conditions,  where  they  are  fed 
hay  part  of  the  time  and  forced  to 
pick  up  a  living  on  the  range  or  bare 
pasture  the  balance  of  the  feeding 
season.  The  old  idea  of  economy  in 
wintering  stock  was  to  see  how 
cheaply  they  could  be  gotten  through 
the  winter.  This  is  a  ruinous  prac- 
tice and  must  give  way  to  one  of 
growth  and  development.  Keep 
fewer  animals  and  keep  them  grow- 
ing, paying  for  their  feed  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  the  green-grass  season. 
This  is  the  only  method  by  which 
the  beef  makers  and  the  live  stock 
producers  of  the  country  can  operate 
with  profit  on  high-priced  lands. 


Cattle  and  Cornstalks 

Cattle  that  at  this  time  are  turned 
into  a  cornstalk  pasture  are  subject 
to  two  different  affections.  Each  is 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  other.  Each  may  be  easily  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  other,  and 
neither  should  ever  be  confounded 
with  the  other. 

Cattle  that  have  been  in  short 
feed  and  are  gaunt  and  hungry 
when  turned  to  a  cornstalk  pasture, 
if  left  entirely  to  themselves,  will 
eat  altogether  too  much  of  the  dry 
corn  fodder.  The  result  is  that  the- 
rumen  becomes  impacted  with  the 
mass  of  semi-masticated  fodder. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  water  while  feeding  to 
give  sufficient  moisture  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  rumen.  The  result  is 
an  acute  indigestion,  followed  by  in- 
flammation and  bloat,  from  which 
the  animal  dies  unless  speedily  re- 
lieved. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
farmers  are  advised  to  give  their 
cattle  a  good,  heavy  feed,  to  have 
them  well  filled  up  before  turning 
them  into  the  stalks.  Under  such 
circumstances  they  are  not  as  likely 
to  overload  with  the  dry  corn  fodder. 

This  disease  is  not  by  any  means 
the  much  talked  about  and  much 
dreaded  "cornstalk  disease,"  al- 
though many  farmers  regard  it  as 
such.  They  have  been  led  so  to  re- 
gard it  by  the  extravagant  claims 
and  ignorant  diagnoses  put  forward 
by  "vertinarians."  (No,  this  is  not 
a  blunder  in  English;  it  is  merely  a 
word,  newly  coined,  to  name  a  dis- 
tinct class.  It  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  veterinarians;  they  con- 
stitute an  honorable  and  useful 
guild.  It  refers  rather  to  the  ignor- 
ant, untrained,  quackish  "horse 
carpenters"  with  which  nearly  every 
community  is  infested).  When 
called  to  attend  such  a  case,  they 
immediately  name  the  trouble  corn- 
stalk disease,  give  immense  doses  of 
Glauber's  salts,  and,  if  the  animal 
happens  to  recover,  make  loud- 
mouthed claims  through  the  commu- 
nity that  they  have  cured  cornstalk 
disease. 

The  real  cornstalk  disease  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  No  one 
knows  what  causes  it.  No  one 
knows  precisely  of  what  nature  it  is. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  an  acute  poison- 
ing from  some  material  that  occurs 
sporadically  in  stalk  fields.  Many 
people  attribute  it  to  a  green  mold 
that  is  sometimes  found  there.  It 
is  nearly  always  fatal,  although 
f>ome  cases  suffering  from  a  mild  at- 
tack have  been  known  to  recover. 
There  is  no  treatment  known  that 
affords  any  certainty  of  success  in 
combating  the  difficulty. 

Any  farmer  may  easily  distinguish 
one  from  the  other  by  this  fact: 
The  animals  Buffering  from  im- 
pacted rumen  are  full  and  bloated 
as  a  rule,  while  the  animals  suffer- 
ing from  cornstalk  disease  are  in 
nearly  all  cases  gaunt  and  thin. 

By  proper  precaution  the  farmer 
may  protect  himself  against  the  first, 
of  these  troubles.  There,  is  no  pro- 
tection known  against  cornstalk 
disease  except  keeping  the  cattle 
out  of  the  field.  Home  authorities 
claim  that  cattle  fed  on  fodder  that 
has  been  shock  cured  never  suffer 
from  cornstalk  disease,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  certain.    A  few  years 


;ik<>,  at  Callaway,  Neb.,  cattle  that 
were  fed  exclusively  on  shock-cured 
corn  fodder  suffered  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  many  of  them  died. 

This,  however,  may  be  noted — 
that  cornstalk  disease  seems  to  in- 
crease in  frequency  as  one  proceeds 
west  from  the  Missouri  river.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri  river  it 
is  at  its  minimum.  But,  like  sor- 
ghum poisoning,  the  farther  one 
goes  west  the  more  the  disease 
seems  to  increase. 


Costly  Lesson,  But  Good  One 

Lessons  of  economy  are  most  ef- 
fectively taught  by  practical  dem- 
onstration. In  seasons  of  plenty  all 
humankind  becomes  buoyant  with 
self-reliance.  It  takes  reverses  and 
scarcity  to  influence  humanity,  to 
make  us  stop  and  consider  the  un- 
certainty of  crops  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  elements  that  contrib- 
ute to  growth,  prosperity  and  plenty. 

The  results  of  the  dry  year  just 
now  closing  are  possibly  of  more  ed- 
ucational advantage  to  the  farmer 
and  stockman  throughout  the  states 
coming  under  the  blighting  influ- 
ences of  this  partial  crop  disaster 
than  all  other  arguments  for  eco- 
nomical production  that  could  be 
summoned.  The  need  of  more  care 
in  the  cultivation  and  use  of  fodder 
and  forage  crops  as  feed  on  the  farm 
has  been  from  necessity  worked  out 
to  a  degree  that  previously  was  not 
understood.  The  use  of  the  silo  be- 
came a  necessity  on  thousands  of 
farms  where  formerly  no  amount  of 
argument  or  scientific  evidence  had 
the  least  effect  in  persuading  or  in- 
fluencing its  adoption. 

A  crop  failure  teaches  economy  on 
the  farm  when  all  other  influences 
fail.  It  pats  a  little  more  systematic 
and  careful  planning  into  practice. 
Things  go  along  with  a  little  more 
precision  and  exactness  in  manage- 
ment and  operation.  There  is  more 
thought  given  to  the  smaller  things; 
the  details  are  more  closely  ob- 
served. As  a  general  rule  there  is 
more  reading,  study  and  observation. 
There  is  need  of  saving  in  every  de- 
partment on  the  farm,  and  this  is 
true  of  the  entire  household. 

The  saving  of  feed  during  the  fat 
years  to  carry  over  to  meet  the  pos- 
sible lean  years  is  an  old-time  prac- 
tice of  our  forefathers  and  one  which 
cannot  be  seriously  questioned.  The 
surplus  hay  should  be  stored  so  as 
to  carry  over  to  the  following  sum- 
mer with  as  little  waste  as  possible. 
Haystacks  may  be  raked  down  and 
topped  out  in  the  early  spring  so  as 
to  keep  with   but  little  damage. 

There  is  nothing  more  satisfying  and 
helpful  on  the  farm  than  a  full  crib 
of  corn,  while  the  new  crop  is  yet  I 
growing.  "As  good  as  old  wheat  in  j 
the  bin"  is  an  old  saying,  but  true. 
This  wheat  or  corn  Is  a  satisfaction 
to  its  possessor  until  the  new  crop 
is  harvested.  The  farmer  who  prac- 
tices economy  in  the  operation  of 
hlii  farm  has  few  regrets  In  the 
choice  of  his  calling. 


If  one  Is  to  attempt  winter  dairy 
ing,  It  would  lie  well  for  him  also  to 
consider  seriously  the  matter  of  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  his  dairy 
stock.  Tills  means  the  selection  of 
a  proper  sire,  and  this  Is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  sue!)  select  Ion 
should  l>e  carefully  and  seriously  un- 
dertaken. 


The  Personal  Advice 
of  the  Greatest  Pianist 
in  the  World 
is  Free  to  Every  Student 

Josef  Hofmann  is  now  universally 
conceded  by  the  foremost  musical 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  pianist  in 
the  world.  Eight  years  ago  this 
wonderful  pianist  joined  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Ladies*  Home 
Journal  to  answer  personally  the 
questions  of  piano  students.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  has  answered  thou- 
sands of  questions.  So  excellent 
were  these  answers  that  they  at- 
tracted the  instant  attention  of 
piano-teachers  who  use  them  today 
in  their  classes.  Two  books  have 
been  made  and  published  from 
these  answers. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  a  famous  man  having 
his  work  done  for  him  by  another.  Mr. 
Hofmann  personally  writes  every  answer 
printed  on  his  page  in  The  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  It  is  his  advice  that  is  printed. 
Musical  critics  concede  that  it  is  the  first 
time  that  a  pianist  has  succeeded  in  really 
saying  something  worth  while  about  piano 
playing,  in  print. 

Every  girl  and  woman,  no  matter  how  far 
removed  from  a  teacher  she  may  live,  lias, 
therefore,  to  help  her  in  her  piano  work  the 
personal  advice  of  the  greatest  of  all  pianists. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Hofmann's  department  is 

for.  A  booklet,  entitled  "The  Story  of 
600,000  Invisible  Hands,"  tells  something 
about  this  service.    A  postal-card  request 

will  bring  a  copy. 

A  year's  subscription  to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
by  mail,  costs  $1.50,  or  it  may  be  bought  from  any 
Newsdealer  or  Boy  Agent  at  15  cents  a  copy. 
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Your  Grandfather  Read  It 

Your  Father  Read  It 
Are  YOU  Reading  It? 


Old 

Farms 
Made  New 

An  old  man  can  never  be  made  young.  A  worn-out  reaper  is  fit 
only  for  the  junk  heap.   A  horse  that  is  past  usefulness  must  be  retired. 

But  an  old  farm  can  be  made  new! 

The  owner  of  a  hundred-acre  farm  was  beating  all  his  neighbors 
in  crops,  yet  his  business  was  a  fizzle. 

It  looked  as  if  he'd  have  to  quit  the  game  to  make  a  living.  But 
he  told  his  troubles  to  a  farm-management  expert.  The  expert  got 
busy  and  made  that  farm  over  from  pasture  to  corncrib.  He  moved 
fences,  started  rotations— did  just  the  things  an  expert  replanning  a 
factory  would  do. 

And  when  he  was  done  the  deficit  had  been  turned  into  a  profit. 

For  several  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture',  through  its  field 
agents,  has  been  experimenting  with  various  farms,  with  the  owners', 
cooperation,  along  the  lines  of  system  and  efficiency.  We  are  able 
to  publish  the  results  in  a  series  of  four  articles,  of  which  this  is  the 
first,  under  the  title,  Old  Farms  Made  New.  They  tell  how  to  replan 
a  farm  for  economy  in  time  and  labor. 

PECANS— A  Tree  Crop  of  Tomorrow 

A  plantation  owner  set  out  a  sixteen-acre  pecan  orchard  at  3  cost  of  $600. 
Three  years  later  a  friend  asked,  "What  will  you  take  for  it?" 

"It's  not  for  sale,"  the  owner  answered,  and  $1800,  $3000,  $4000,  wouldn't 
budge  him.  Why? 

"Because  when  it  is  ten  years  old  I  can  sell  it  for  $16,000— $1000  an  acre,** 
he  declared.  Now  it  is  nine  years  old  and  he  wouldn't  take  $16,000,  because  it 
will  soon  be  paying  twenty  per  cent,  on  that  valuation. 

Tree  Crops  is  the  next  big  thing  in  farming,  says  Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith,  and 
he  understands  this  subject  better  than  anyone  we  know.  He  studied  the  nut 
Orchards  of  this  country,  and  some  friends  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  thought 
so  highly  of  his  work  that  they  sent  him  on  an  1 8,000-mile  trip  through  Southern 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  where  pecans,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  olives,  dates  and 
the  rest  have  flourished  for  centuries. 

He  returned  with  a  new  faith  in  tree  crops.  He  tells  in  this  series  of  articles 
how  the  nut  industry  must  be  reestablished  in  America. 

Fresh  Fowl— or  Frozen 

Cold  storage  is  a  saving  grace  to  the  farmer — it  prevents  glutted  markets 
aild  equalizes  prices  the  year  round. 

The  poultryman  especially  will  find  that  the  cold-storage  pla»t  is  his  best 
friend.  Here's  a  story  that  tells  what  it  means  to  you  as  no  other  article  you 
ever  read  has  told. 

A  Woman  and  a  Windmill 

In  the  hornesteading  game  on  Uncle  Sam's  free  land  women  win  out  as  well 
as  men;  women  of  pluck  and  common  sense,  like  this  woman  who  took  a  wind- 
mill along  with  her  when  she  went  out  to  try  to  make  a  home  for  herself. 

"Any  woman  can'  do  it,"  she  says,  "if  she  will  buckle  down  cheerfully  and 
fiOt  try  to  be  a  parlor  ornament." 

This  real  story  of  a  real  woman  is  better  than  fiction. 

Out  West— The  Little  Landers 

Can  a  family  farm  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  get  a  living  out  of  it?  That's  the 
claim  back  of  Southern  California's  Little-Lander  movement.  Ever  hear  of  the 
little  landers?  We  have  investigated  them.  You  may  be  interested  in  the  result. 

These  Are  a  Few  of  the  Big  Features  You  Will  Find  in 
One  of  Our  Four  December  Issues.  But  They  Are  Not  All 


Growing  Alfalfa  for  Market.  A 

hundred  dollars  an  acre  in  a  droughty 
year  looks  good  to  Kansas  farmers, 
and  their  cornfields  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing alfalfa  fields.  Have  you  tried  alfalfa 
as  a  money  crop? 

When  Dairymen  Get  Together. 

For  a  long  time  the  dairymen  have  been 
divided  into  many  factions.  Dealers 
and  producers  have  waged  continual 
warfare.  Ice  cream  manufacturers  have 
been  misunderstood.  Breeders  have 
followed  false  gods  and  have  maligned 
each  other's  breeds.  But  harmony  is 
coming.  The  last  National  Dairy  Show 
was  really  a  peace  conference  as  well 
as  a  school  for  producers,  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  Ourarticle  on  the  Dairy 


Show  will  have  a  new  point  of  view. 
It's  not  merely  a  list  of  prize  winners, 
but  a  foresight  into  dairy  futures. 

Progressive  Agriculture.   A  girl 

made  $107  from  tomatoes  on  a  tenth 
of  an  acre.  A  boy  raised  167  bushels  of 
corn  on  an  acre.  Uncle  Sam  is  teaching 
92,000  boys  and"  33,000  girls  how  to 
get  the  most  from  the  farm,  and  they 
are  teaching  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

Then  there's  a  great  woman's  de- 
partment, with  the  advance  guard  of 
Christmas-  shopping  suggestions  and 
holiday  recipes  and  helpful  hints  for  the 
"Mainspring  of  the  farm"- — the  wife 
and  mother.  And  a  dozen  more  articles 
dealing  with  the  two  important  features 
of  the  farm  business — economy  in  pro- 
duction; profit  in  marketing. 


IF  FARMING  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS  YOU  NEED 
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Nebraska    Farmers'  Congress 

To  Be  Held  in  Omaha  December  9-12,  1913 


HE  Nebraska  Farmers'  Con- 
glress  is  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  title.  It  is  an  asso- 
ciation in  which  every  ■  ag- 
ricultural association  in  the  state  is 
entitled  to  representation,  and  where 
every  man,  woman  and  child  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  production 
may  have  a  hearing.  Every  farm- 
ers' club,  farmers'  union,  grange, 
breeders'  association,  farmers'  in- 
stitute, farmers'  society  of  equity, 
agricultural  society,  dairymen's  as- 
sociation, poultry  association  or  any 
other  farmers'  association  in  the 
state  is  entitled  to  ten  delegates, 
and  every  farmer  should  see  to  it  at 
once  that  his  association  has  its  del- 
egates named  and  lists  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  the  congress;  and, 
whether  or  not  a  farmer  belongs  to 
any  association,  he  should  attend 
the  congress. 

At  Omaha  the  interests  of  the 
school  children  in  the  8,000  country 
school  districts  of  the  state  will  be 
considered  in  the  two  sessions  de- 
voted to  the  rural  schools. 

A  farm  credit  system  will  be 
considered  at  the  next  session  of  the 
national  congress.  Fifty  billions  of 
farm  property  will  be  affected,  and 
nearly  three  billions  of  this  property 
are  in  Nebraska.  Two  sessions  of 
the  Omaha  meeting  are  given  to  the 
discussion  of  this  great  economic 
question  in  the  effort  to  get  lower 
rates  of  interest  for  farmers. 

Three-fifths  of  the  taxable  wealth 
of  Nebraska  is  owned  by  its  farmers, 
yet  they  are  not  represented  in  the 
tax  commission  now  investigating 
our  tax  system.  Two  sessions  of  the 
congress  will  be  given  to  debating 
this  very  important  matter,  and  our 
farmers  should  not  absent  them- 
selves from  the  congress,  where  the 
State  Tax  Commission  will  attend 
and  discuss  the  problem  with  the 
delegates. 

Millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
is  involved  in  the  question  of  re- 
moval of  the  State  University,  and 
consideration  of  this  question  will 
be  had  at  Omaha.  Besides  these 
subjects  enumerated  above  will  be 
farm  mutual  insurance,  marketing 
of  fruit,  the  Rochdale  system  of  co- 
operative stores,  home  economics 
and  other  important  questions. 

Upon  arrival  at  Omaha,  go  to  the 
Rome  hotel  and  register  at  the  sec- 
retary's desk,  where  location  for 
rooms  may  be  secured. 

W.  S.  DELANO, 
Secretary  Nebraska  Farmers'  Con- 
gress. 

Program  in  Detail 

DECEMBER  9 

1:30  P.  M. — Address  of  welcome  by  J.  C. 
Dahlman,  mayor  of  Omaha,  and  George 
H.  Kelley,  president  Omaha  Commercial 
Club.  Response  and  president's  annual 
address,  George  Coupland,  president  of 
the  congress.  Appointment  of  commit- 
tees, and  introduction  of  resolutions  and 
memorials.  Address,  "The  Home  First," 
Mrs.  Emma  Reed  Davission,  University. 
Discussion.  Address,  "The  Home  and 
School,"  Prof.  Alice  Loomis,  State  Uni- 
versity. Discussion. 

7:30  P.  M.— "Does  the  Rural  School 
Fill  the  Needs  of  the  Country  People;  If 
Not,  Why  Not?"    Discussion,  open  to  all. 

8:30  P.  M. — "Shall  We  Have  Higher 
Grades  in  the  Rural  School;  If  So,  How 
Shall  It  Be  Brought  About?"  Discussion, 


open  to  all.  Speakers  will  be  supplied  by 
the  Nebraska  Conference  on  Rural 
Schools. 

DECEMBER  10 

9:30  A.  M.— Introduction  of  resolutions 
and  memorials.  Address,  "The  Rural 
School  and  the  Country  Home,"  Prof.  II. 
C.  Filley,  State  University.  Discussion. 
"The  Rural  School  and  Citizenship." 
Discussion,  open  to  all. 

1:30  P.  M. — Address,  "Can  European 
Rural  'Credit  System  Be  Made  Applicable 
to  the  American  Farmer,"  Gordon  Jones, 
vice  chairman  American  Commission, 
Denver,  Colo.    Discussion  by  delegates. 

7:30  P.  M. — Address,  "The  Rural  Credit 
System  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Farmer,"  Prof.  G.  W.  Lauman,  depart- 
ment of  rural  economics  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.   Discussion  by  delegates. 

DECEMBER  11 

9:30  A.  M.— Reports  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees. Address,  "The  Fruit  Growers' 
Co-operative  Association',  What  It  Haa 
Done,  and  What  It  Expects  to  Accom- 
plish," E.  M.  Pollard,  vice  president  of 
the  congress.  Discussion  by  delegates. 
Address,  "The  Rochdale  System  of  Co- 
operation," Thomas  Guerin,  secretary 
Burt  County  Farmers'  Club.  Discussion. 

1:30  P.  M.— Introduction  of  memorials 
and  resolutions.  Address,  "Farmers'  Co- 
operative Creameries  in  Nebraska  and 
Elsewhere,"  Herbert  Quick,  editor  Farm 
and  Fireside.  Discussion,  open  to  all. 
Address,  "Should  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture Be  Reorganized?"  T.  F.  Stur- 
gess,  editor  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
Discussion  by  delegates. 

7:30  P.  M.— Address,  "Consolidation  of 
the  State  University;"  affirmative,  Ross 
Hammond  of  Fremont;  negative,  Harry 
A.  Reese,  Lincoln.  Discussion  by  dele- 
gates. 

DECEMBER  12 

9:30  A.  M.— Reports  of  committees  and 
election  of  officers.  Address,  "Present 
Condition  of  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  in 
Nebraska  and  Needed  Improvements," 
W.  E.  Straub,  ex-president  National  As- 
sociation of  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  As- 
sociations. Discussion  by  delegates.  Mis- 
cellaneous business. 

1:30  P.  M.— Addresses,  "Tax  System  of 
Nebraska,"  "Needed  Changes  and  Other 
Phases  of  Taxation,"  "How  to  Take 
Some  of  the  Burden  of  Taxation  from 
the  Farmer,"  Earl  Gaddi>si  and  other 
members  of  the  State  Tax  Commission. 
General  discussion  by  delegates. 

7:30  P.  M.— Continuance  of  the  tax  dis- 
cussion by  Dr.  George  Virtue  of  the 
commission  and  other  members.  Discus- 
sion by  Leonard  Herron,  editor  Ne- 
braska Farmer.  Discussion  by  dele- 
gates.   Final  reports  of  committees. 


Treatment  of  Heaves 

Repeated  gorging  of  the  stomach  with 
food  or  water,  and  often  both,  according 
to  Dr.  J.  H.  Standish  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  cause 
of  heaves.  The  symptoms  are  deep 
breathing,  evidenced  by  the  expanding 
nostrils  and  double  lifting  of  the  flanks, 
both  of  which  are  increased  if  the  ani- 
mal is  forced  up  a  grade  at  a  fast  trot 
or  gallop  when  the  stomach  is  distended 
with  food  or  water;  generally,  also,  a 
hacking  cough  is  an  accompaniment, 
mostly  in  the  morning. 

The  disease  is  incurable,  but  may  be 
palliated  by  feeding  easily  digested,  nu- 
tritive food  in  small  quantities.  Give 
such  food  as  early  cut,  well  cured,  clean 
timothy  hay,  perfectly  dampened  with 
weak  lime  water;  oats,  wheat  bran,  flax- 
seed, ground,  and  in  winter  roots,  car- 
rots, turnips,  mangels  or  sugar  beets, 
the  oats  to  be  boiled  twice  a  week.  Give 
four  drams  of  ginger  and  two  drams  of 
baking  soda  in  the  food  at  night,  or  oil 
of  tar  in  dessert  spoon  doses.  In  some 
cases  better  results  are  secured  by  al- 
ternating these  daily  or  weekly,  and 
some  cases  are  benefited  by  four  to  ten- 
grain  doses  of  white  arsenic  once  a  day. 
But  care  in  feeding  and  watering  is 
necessary  in  any  treatmnt.  Oat  straw,  if 
early  cut  and  well  cured,  is  often  pref- 
erable to  hay.  In  either  case,  shake  the 
hay  or  straw  well  to  remove  all  dust. 
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Young  Colts  with  Crooked  Legs 

By  H.  J.  Gramlich 


f  <^  \  FTEN  colts  have 
I  I  such  crooked 
rarrrrfli    legs  when 

^BBaHU    foaied    that  it 

would    seem  impossible 

that    they    would  ever 

straighten.     Colts  born 

with  their  front  legs  bad- 
ly bowed  forward  at  the 

knees  generally  overcome 

that  defect  by  the  time 

they  are  a  year  old.  As 

a  rule,  some  indications 

of  this  defect  are  to  be 

seen  when  the  colt  is  en- 
tered in  the  fall  show  as 

a  weanling.     The  cause 

of.  this  condition  in  the 

foal  at  birth  is  not  gen- 
erally   known,  although 

it  is  supposed   that  the 

position   of   the  embryo 

in  the  mare  may  have 

something  to  do  with  it. 

Colts  having  croked 
hind  limbs  at  birth  usu- 
ally keep  this  defect  per- 
manently. The  sickle- 
hock  formation,  com- 
monly called  the  "curby 
leg,"  is  much  objected  to 
by  horsemen.  It  indi- 
cates unsoundness.  A  se- 
vere strain  will  spring  a 
curb,  and  as  a  rule  no 
amount  of  rubbing  or 
other  treatment  will  re- 
move it  from  such  £\ 
limb. 

The  accompanying  il- 
lustrations show  how  a 
particular  colt  straight- 
ened up  in  its  limbs  after 
birth.  This  colt  is  a 
pure-bred  Belgian.  The 
dam  is  a  very  blocky- 
typed  3-year-old,  weigh- 
ing 1,500  pounds.  She  is 
a  trifle  crooked  in  her 
hind  legs,  but  the  de- 
fectively curved  limbs  of 
the  foal  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  mare  being  so  extremely  short- 
coupled.  The  sire  is  likewise  im- 
ported. While  of  blocky  type,  yet 
his  hind  legs  cannot  be  faulted  for 
being  crooked. 

The  first  picture  shows  the  foal 
the  day  after  birth.  At  this  stage 
it  resembled  a  giraffe  as  much  as  a 
horse,  the  withers  being  some  three 
inches  higher  than  the  hips.  As 
shown  by  the  picture,  both  the  front 
and  hind  legs  were  very  crooked. 

The  second  photo  was  taken  at 
weeks  of  age.    As  the  colt  is  stand- 
ing stretched  out,  one  cannot  see  the 


Three  Weeks  of  Age 


Three  and  One-Half  Months 

crook  in  the  hind  limbs,  though  the 
knees  are  still  sprung  forward.  The 
flank  has  let  down  considerably,  and 
the  top  line  has  come  to  be  nearly 
parallel  with  the  ground. 

In  the  last  photo  we  have  the 
same  colt  at  3  V2  months.  In  this 
the  front  legs  look  straight,  but  a 
slight  crook  is  still  in  evidence  in 
the  hind  ones.  Another  fault  has 
made  itself  evident  by  this  time, 
namely,  a  distinct  droop  in  the  back. 
This  was  inherited  from  the  sire. 
The  large  middle  is  due  indirectly 
to  hurned-up  pastures  and  directly 
to  too  much  coarse  rough  feed. 


National  Live  Stock  Meetings 


HIRTY  national  live  stock 
organizations  hold  their 
annual  meetings  at  Chi- 
cago during  the  Interna- 
tiona; Live  Stock  Kxpositlon.  For 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  print 
the  date  and  time  of  these  meet- 
ings and  location  of  the  hall,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONVENTION  HALZJ 

No.  1— Second  floor  International  amph- 
itheater. 


Nn.  2— Third  floor  T.lvo  Stor  k  l!<<ord 
btilldlnK,  entrarxo  throiiKh  Huddle  nod 
.Sirloin  Chili. 

No.  I  flimnfl  floor  Ltvi  stork  Record 

budding  (formerly  d<  ■<  \  i:  tin  ted  iih  Wool  of- 

Hot). 

No.  t— Second  floor  I.lve  Stock  ROOOfd 
ImlMlnir  (corner  room). 

No.  f. — Second  floor  l.lvo  Stork  RtCOrd 
hiiildlnK  (Kecond  door  to  left,  near  head 
of  Htnlrway. 

No.  (.  Second  floor  Swine  Department 
(above  harne.^H  nhop). 

No.  7— Second  floor  Swine  Department. 
UlboVi  bUDW  fdion). 

No.  H — Second  floor  Live  Stock  Re<  ord 
Dttlldlng  ( A  1><  rrleen- A  nk'iin  office). 


MONDAY.   DECEMBER  1 
Pare  heron  Society  of  America,  Congress 
hotel,  i>  p.  m. 

TUESDAY.  DECEMBER  2 

American  Shire  Horse  Association,  hall 
No.  3,  7  p.  m. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association,  hall  No.  4,  7:30  p.  m. 

National  Association  of  Stallion  Regis- 
tration Boards,  hall  No.  2,  7:30  p,  m. 

Continental  Dorset  Club,  Hall  No.  5. 
7:30  p.  m. 

American  Berkshire  Association,  Stock 
Yards  Inn,  7  p.  m. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, Grand  Pacific  hotel,  S  p.  m. 

American  Cotswold  Registry  Associa- 
tion, hall  No.  7,  7:30  p.  m. 

American  Society  of  Animal  Produc- 
tion, hall  No.  6,  8  p.  m. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition  As- 
sociation, Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club,  8  p.  m. 
WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER  3 

National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Associa- 
tion, hall  No.  5,  1:30  p.  m. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Asso- 
ciation, hall  No.  3,  2  p.  m. 

Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America, 
hall  No.  4,  2  p.  m. 

American  Association  of  Importers  and 
Breeders  of  Belgian  Horses,  hall  No.  2, 
7:30  p.  m. 

American  Galloway  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, hall  No.  5,  8  p.  m. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Associa- 
tion, hall  No.  3,  8  p.  m. 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association,  hall  No.  4,  4:20  p.  m. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, hall  No.  6,  8  p.  m. 

American  Cheviot  Society  hall  No.  7, 
8  p.  m. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breed- 
ers' Association,  La  Salle  hotel,  '8  p.  m. 
,  Chester  White  Congress,  i^a.  Salle  hotel, 
8  p.  m. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. Congress  hotel,  8  p.  m. 

O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders'  Association, 
La  Salle  hotel,  8  p.  m. 

American  Rambouillet  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association,  hall  No.  8,  8  p.  m. 

THURSiDA Y.   DECEMBER  4 

American  Yorkshire  Club,  Stock  Yards 
Inn,  7  p.  m. 

American  Southdown  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, hall  No.  3,  7  p.  m. 

American  Oxford  Down  Record  Asso- 
ciation, hall  No.  4,  8  p.  m. 

American  Tamworth  Swine  Breeders' 
Association,  hall  No.  5,  8  p.  m. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Association, 
Breeders'  building.  8  p.  m. 

Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Association, 
Grand  Pacific  hotel,  7:30  p.  m. 

FRIDAY,   DECEMBER  5 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club,  Stock 
Yards  Inn,  4:30  p.  m. 


FULLY  NOURISHED 
Grape-Nuts    a    Perfectly  Balanced 
Food 


No  chemist's  analysis  of  Grape- 
Nuts  can  begin  to  show  the  real 
value  of  the  food — the  practical 
value  as  shown  by  personal  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  a  food  that  is  perfectly  bal- 
anced, supplies  the  needed  elements 
for  both  brain  and  body  in  all  stages 
of  life  from  the  infant,  through  the 
strenuous  times  of  active  middle  life 
and  is  a  comfort  and  support  in  old 
age. 

"For  two  years  I  have  used  Grape- 
Nuts,  with  milk  and  a  little  cream, 
for  breakfast.  I  am  comfortably 
hungry  for  my  dinner  at  noon. 

"I  use  little  meat,  plenty  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit  in  season,  for  the 
noon  meal,  and,  if  tired  at  tea  time, 
take  Grape-Nuts  alone,  and  feel  per- 
fectly nourished. 

"Nerve  and  brain  power  and  mem- 
ory are  much  Improved  linOa  using 
Grape-Nuts.  I  am  over  Blxty  and 
W'eigb  L66  lbs.  My  son  and  husband, 
seeing  how  I  had  improved,  arc  now 
using  Grape-Nuta. 

"My  son,  who  Ih  a  traveling  man, 
eata  nothing  for  breakfast  but 
Crape-Nuts  and  a  glass  of  milk.  An 
aunt,  over  70,  seems  fully  nourished 
on  Grape-Nuts  and  cream."  "There's 
a  Reason." 

Name  riven  1>\  I'ohI  um  Co.,  llattlr 
(  reek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wollvlllo,"  In  pkgs. 

ICver    ren«l    the    aixivo  letter?  ;\ 
new   om<  nppen  r  .  from  1 1  me  i .  i  I  im< 
Tliey  are  genuine,   true  mid   full  id 
li  ii  in. hi  Interest. 


Sateen 
Petticoat 


FREE!) 

A  Dressy 

Sateen  Petticoat 

In  all  black  or  with 
white  patterns 
FRFF   wit»  dress 

There's  only  a  limit- 
ed supply  so  read  our 
6pec:al  offer  at  once, 
and  be  sure  to  share 
In  this  wonderful  bar- 
gain TODAY. 


Special  Sale 


i 


Stylish  $4  $ 
Whip  Cord 
Dresses .... 

With  Petticoat 

FREE 

Lot  VD4 — Here's  cer- 
tainly an  astonishing  !J$ 
bargain     Stylish  I''. 
beautifully   -  made 
Whipcord  dresses, 
all     splendid  $4.00 
values     for  $1.98. 
Besides,  the  pretty 
petticoat  pictured 
above  is  sent  ab- 
solutely   free  with 
each  dress.    A  most 
remarkableofferan  1 
one  which  you  must 
be    sure    to  share. 
Only  5,000  dresses  in 
all.    but    they  won't 
last  lone  so  don't  de- 
lay. Smartly  designed 
in   style  pictured  or 
othe  ■  similar,  equally 
rr'  ti/  models,  all  through 
with  thefashionahleldetach- 
sblelBnlgariMi  girdles.  (Com. 

in  ladies'  sizes  34  to  44  bust: 

niisses'  sizes  14  to  18  yrs  .  and 
junior  rites  18  to  17  yrs  tColors 
two-tone,  gray,  blue,  wine  or 
tan  A  most  unusual  opportun- 
ity Any  of  these  S4  00  dresses, 
with  pettieoat  Free 
and  POSTPAID 
the  U.  S    , 


$1.98 


These  Extra 

Special 
Bargains 

are  from  the 

"Standard"' 
Sale  Bulletin— 


It's  full  of  equally  wonderful  bargains  In 
stylish,  smart  clothes  for  men,  women  and 
children.  SHAKE  IN  THBSB  burgalns  at 
once  and  be  sure  to  write  today  for  your 
copy  of  this  wonderful 
Bargain  Bulletin— It's 


FREE 

Remember_,Sa''s'ac'ton  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back. 


ynt  rnSTI'Altl  In  llm  f 


'  rnlnl'lnntlnn  bar- 
ilr-i'hi-i  Unl  l  i  rriilo 
1»  III  of  tall  UMMi 
roil  nnd  blue  tilin- 

rrnl"  Iih         1  Willi 

TlK'.o  beautiful 

.  3  for  $l..r>!> 


Write-  today 

Hard"  I'", -..I"  Xiillvtln  You'll  h«  .lollgltiod 
with  Ms  ninny  anlivtilnhlnsr  money. HMvlns:  n|>- 
|>nrlunltlM-yr>ii  lint  <ant  afford  In  ml«  tlil» 
wonderful    tixrvnln   llullxl In.     Hi-nd   tor  your 

^-  FREE  — 

Standard  H:L  Co. 

451  W.  Gfith  Bt\  Wow  York  City 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


A  New  Valuable 
Trappers'  Book 
Just  Out)  Tells 
how  to  prepare  skins 
for  the  market.  Contains  recipes  ! 
for  maklnsKOod  halts  at  trifling  J 
cost.  Tells  How,  Where  and  When  8 
to  set  traps.  Also  a  catalog  of  Trapa  9 
»t  Factory  Price*.  You  ne<  tl  this  book  9 
.      so  send  for  it  today.   Experienced  § 
trappers   will  tell  you  that  Lyon  J 
pays  the  highest  cash  pricos.  Re- 
ly on  Lyon  to  do  the  square  thing. 
M.  LYON  &  C 


For  Hides  and 


Paid  by  "BIGGS 


FURS 


at  Kansas  City, 

Millions  will  be  paid  for  Furs  this  season.  Will  you 
get  yo.ur  share*  We  must  have  more  furs  to  supply 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  allcommlsBlonB 
and  offer  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PRICES:  Re- 
liable Quotations;  Liberal  Grading;  Quick 
Returns;  Fur  Shipments  Held  Separate 
on  Requ est. -^-32  years  square  dealing. 
Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

Make  Big  Money  Trapping  ! 

'  Our  Free  Trappers'  Guide  tells 
how. 1  We  sell  traps,  Guns, 


at 


Ammunition,  etc, 
wholesale  cost. 

FRPF  Fljr  Pried  Lists, 
rntt  ShippintfTa^B. Cat- 
alog and  Trappers'  Guide, 
E.W.  BIGGS  &  CO., 

537Btgps  R%., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


about  how  to  get  the  most  money  out  of  f  ts. 
Best  book  for  trappers  ever  published.     No  t  p- 
Sw   to-date  trappers  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Our  confidential  information  is  very  valu* 
a£^uu/j|r  abie5  and  will  be  sent  to  youjrnonthly 
-  -"'vH, 4  during  the  season— it  means  big  money 
to  trappers.  All  of  the  above  free  for 
^  the  asking.  Address 

I.  ABRAHAM 

V  213  N.  Main  St.,  Dept.  126  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  nly  $12.50.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish hide),  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oouutry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9th  St..  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


SELL  YOUR 

n  FURS  to 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

Wm.  M.  Clagg  &  Go. 

LE  MASS,  IOWA. 
Price  List  Free. 


YOUR  CORRY  FUR 
LIST  IS  READY 

This  is  the  season  you  should  have  Corry's  fnr  list. 
Furs  are  high.  All  sorts  of  unreliablebuyers  are  after 
them.  You  should  be  posted  Send  for  Corry's  prices. 
With  them  Oorry  sends  letters  from  shippers  in  every 
State  maybe  your  own  neighbor)  who  will  tell  you 
how  Oorrv  paid  them  more  than  any  other  house. 
Write  today  before  you  forget.  A  postal  will  do  it.  No 
matter  whose  prices  you  have  now  GET  CORRY'S 
BEFORE  YOU  SELL.  It  means  more  $  $  S  for  you. 
CORRY  HIDE  &  FUR  CO.,  Box  2772,  Corry,  Pa. 


Truth  About  Furs 


High  quoted  prices  don't  mean  the 
biggest  check,  unless  the  grading  is  right.  We 
grade  honestly,  pay  highest  Market  Prices 
1  buy  furs  out  and  out,  charging  you  no 
commission.  Ii  you  want  furs  held  separate  and 
our  offer  is  not  satisfactory,  we'll  return  the  furs, 
paying  express.   Write  for  latest  price  list. 

OMAHA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 
1204 locos  St.  Omaha,  Neb*. 


TRAPPERS 


M0W1DCUE 

[forhihsj 


4 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon* 
MinK,  SKunK,  Postam,  MasKrat. 
and  all  other  For*.  Hide*  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship* 
ping  Tags.  No  commission  charged* 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY. 
Dept.  13S  St.  Louie.  Mo* 


FREE  Hide  Book 

"How  to  Care  for  Hides" 


Get  the  book  before  you  ship  a  hide  or 
have  a  tiling  made  out  of  your  Bkins  or  fare.  It 
gives  you  information  which  you  positively  must 
follow  to  get  TOP  PRICE  FOR  YOUR  HIDES.  Wewantyouto 
understand  we  are  a  great  big  Hide,  Fur  and  Tanning  Company 
(probably  the  biggest  in  this  western  country)  and  we  both  buy 
your  hidea  and  furs  and  make  them  up  for  you.  Before  you 
have  a  bit  of  work  done  write  to  as 
"ng  even  $5.00  by  not  getting  the  top 


hide  any  pi 
Don't  take  a  chan  

price.    Send  for  free  booklet  today— NOW! 
JJ^TJONa^UR^^ajJNJJJf^o^Jle^t^SOB 


On»»h*.  W.b. 


Twentieth  Century  Fanner 

The    Twentieth.    Century    Farmer,  my 
friends. 

Is  the  paper  for  old  and  for  young, 
And    the    good     information     on  each 
printed  page 
Is  the  cause  of  the  praises  now  sung. 

From  the  buying  of  land  to  the  cholera 
cure, 

And  the  raising  of  products  and  kine, 
The  prevention  of  ailments  most  certain 
and  sure, 

Are  printed  and  stamped  on  each  line. 

How  eagerly  watched  for  and  carefully 

read 

By  every  subscriber  we  meet, 
And  we  scan  the  bright  sayings  the  dear 
children  write 
That  are  carefuly  printed  each  week. 

The    Twentieth    Century    Farmer,  my 
friends, 

Dwells  largely  on  politics,  too. 
You    get    quite    the    latest    on  current 
events, 

And  the  markets  and  gardening  new. 

Each  week  it  will  tell  you  where  fine 
stock  is  sold. 
Also  tells  you  how  fine  stock  is  raised, 
How  farmers  may  care  for  their  poultry 
and  swine, 
For  which  they  are  afterward  praised. 

The    Twentieth    Century  Farmer  should 
dwell 

In  the  homes  through  the  land  every- 
where. * 

And  its  presence  be  chanted  and  wafted 
and  sung 

With    the    soft-sighing   winds  through 
the  air. 

Iowa.  ina  E.  Heath. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Within  the  last  few  years  the 
retailers'  associations,  housewives' 
leagues  and  other  organizations  in 
the  larger  cities  have  been  placard- 
ing billboards  and  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  street  cars  and 
other  places,  "Do  Your  Christmas 
Shopping  Early."  This  is  not  meant 
for  city  people  alone.  The  men  and 
women  on  the  farm  are  appealed  to 
as  well. 

How  often,  on  the  day  before 
Christmas  even,  the  people  from  the 
farms  near  by  crowd  the  stores, 
rushing  madly  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  waxing  impatient  at  the  de- 
lay, in  haste  to  be  off  on  the  long 
homeward  journey.  The  poor  clerks 
are  driven  wild  by  the  haste,  the 
long  hours  and  the  polluted  atmo- 
sphere of  the  crowded,  hot  and  close 
store  rooms.  Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  think  that  these  large  stores  often 
keep  open  every  night  during  Christ- 
mas week,  and  these  girls  are  forced 
to  serve  a  hurrying  and  impatient 
public  many  extra  hours  for  at  least 
six  days?  They  do  not  welcome  the 
Christmas  season.  It  is  no  holiday 
time  for  them.  You  all  know  O. 
Henry's  stolries,  or  should.  Read 
his  little  volume  of  stories  called 
"The  Four  Million"  sometime.  There 
are  some  stories  in  it  that  will  tell 
you  exactly  how  these  people  feel 
about  Christmas. 

If  you  want  to  make  Christmas  a 
happy  time — or  at  least  a  time  of 
less  misery — for  these  girls,  "do 
your  Christmas  shopping  early." 
Instead  of  making  a  purchasing  trip 
to  the  city  a  day  or  even  a  week  be- 
fore Christmas,  do  it  now. 

This  will  be  a  deed  of  charity  to 
the  store  employes.  You  will  get 
eo  thanks  for  it— one  seldom  does 
for  the  most  unselfish  deeds — but 
youi  will  have  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  a  really  good  act.  And 
another  thing:  A  woman  said  the 
other  day  to  me,  "This  new  scheme 
of  doing  your  Christmas  shopping 
early  is   certainly   popular.  "Why, 


last  year  I  went  downtown  to  buy 
some  little  things  I  had  neglected 
until  the  week  before  Christmas  and 
there  wasn't  a  decent  thing  in  the 
stores.  They  were  picked  bare."  A 
word  to  the  wise!  Don't  let  the  city 
people  who  follow  the  advice  they 
see  placarded  in  the  street  cars  rush 
in  and  get  all  the  bargains. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Canning  Meat 

I  was  quite  successful  in  canning 
beef  last  spring,  and  I  want  to  tell 
the  sisters  about  it,  for  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  can  in  the  same 
way  some  of  the  many  yonng  roos- 
ters that  are  something  of  a  nui- 
sance just  now.  You  know  how  it 
is;  the  best  portions  are  usually 
used  first,  and  I  only  had  portions 
of  the  forward  quarter  to  experi- 
ment with,  I  boiled  it,  salting  to 
taste,  until  it  would  slip  the  bones. 
I  was  careful  to  break  the  leg  bone 
so  I  would  get  all  the  gelatine,  as  I 
had  read  that  the  juice  must  be  rich 
enough  to  jelly  when  cold.  I 
skimmed  out  the  meat,  picking  out 
all  the  bones,  and  set  it  away  until 
the  next  day.  I  then  warmed  up  the 
juice,  pressed  the  larger  pieces  of 
meat  into  the  ^ans,  put  the  smaller 
pieces  through  the  meat  grinder  and 
put  into  cans,  filled  the  cans  up  with 
juice,  pressing  the  meat  down,  put 
on  rubbers  and  cover  loosely,  set 
them  into  lard  cans  which  had  old 
cloth  on  the  bottom  and  were  filled 
three-foufrths  to  the  top  with  warm 
water,  covered  the  lard  cans  and 
went  about  my  other  work,  leaving 
them  to  boil  over  two  hours;  then  I 
drew  them  to  the  back  of  the  stove, 
lifted  the  covers  and  filled  the  cans 
with  boiling,  salted  water,  screwed 
the  covers  on  tight  and  left  them  un- 
til next  day  in  the  water.  Not  hav- 
ing quite  enough  new  rubbers,  I 
used  a  few  old  ones,  marking  them 
to  see  if  they  kept,  and  they  did  not, 
and  I  saw  where  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take. The  ground  meat  we  espe- 
cially enjoyed.  It  was  always 
.ready  for  hash,  toast,  etc. 

If  some  of  you  have  never  tried 
frying  down  pork,  try  doing  so  this 
way:  Let  the  meat  become  thor- 
oughly cold  and  then  fry  and  salt 
as  for  the  table,  only  not  quite  so 
much.  Place  in  layers  in  a  jar  or 
tin  pail  (lard  cans  are  fine),  filling 
in  as  you  fry  with  the  grease  that 
fries  out.  I  cover  the  stove  with 
spiders  and*  drippers  and  also  put 
some  in  the  oven.  When  done  place 
a  plate  and  weight  on  top,  and  be 
sure  the  meat  is  all  covered  with 
grease,  and,  if  there  is  not  enough, 
melt  some  lard.  When  youi  take  out 
some  to  use  put  it  in  the  spider  and 
melt  the  adhering  grease  and  pour 
back  enough  of  it  so  that  the  re- 
maining meat  is  covered.  It  is  al- 
ways ready,  and  will  keep  in  the 
hottest  weather. 

How  much  we  enjoy  the  Farmer! 

Idaho.  MRS1.  G.  H. 


Lonesome  Farmer's  Wife 
Kind  Editor — I  have  read  with  in- 
terest the  letters  of  "Mrs.  Custer 
County"  and  "Contented  Farmer's 
Wife,"  and,  while  I  am  not  an  over- 
worked farmer's  wife,  yet  there  are 


many  things  lacking  in  my  section 
of  the  country.  The  greatest  draw- 
back I  find  is  the  lack  of  social  in- 
tercourse. Have  lived  in  this  sec- 
tion about  fifteen  months,  with 
neighbors  within  a  fourth  of  a  mile, 
yet  I  find  I  really  have  no  neigh- 
bors. Two  of  my  closest  ones  have 
called  once  in  the  time  I  have  lived 
here.  There  are  no  amusements  of 
any  sort,  and  I  am  out  too  far  to 
join  anything  in  town.  We  are  not 
such  old  people  yet  (29  and  30), 
and  enjoy  young  folks  coming  in 
for  a  party  or  games  now  and  then, 
and  the  older  folks  to  spend  an 
evening  at  cards,  music  or  just  talk. 
But,  as  none  of  these  things  take 
place  in  our  neighborhood,  I  want 
to  ask  the  sisters  and  our  editor  for 
a  few  suggestions  of  how  to  pass 
away  these  long  winter  evenings. 
There  are  three  of  us — my  husband, 
myself  and  a  hired  man.  Good 
books  are  always  interesting,  and, 
while  we  have  a  large  public  library, 
I  do  not  know  what  to  ask  for.  I 
am  going  to  thank  you  all  in  ad- 
vance, for  I  know  I  shall  have  some 
helpful  information,  which  may  help 
a  few  other  lonesome  sisters  besides 
myself. 

MRS.  LONESOME  WYOMING. 
Editor's  Note— If  you  care  to  read,  why 
not  take  tip  some  particular  country, 
such  as  England,  Italy,  Egypt  or  some 
other  country,  and  read  aloud  about  it 
each  evening.  The  librarian  will  help  you 
get  good  books  if  you  tell  her  in  what" 
subject  you  are  interested.  Cribbage  is 
a  good  game  to  learn,  and  chess  vould 
be  excellent.  Perhaps  your  neighbors 
would  like  to  visit  with  you  if  they  once 
got  started.  Why  not  all  go  and  spend 
the  evening  with  the  closest  ones  now 
and  then?  Evidently  your  neighborhood 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  being  neigh- 
borly.  Perhaps  you  may  be  the  one  to 
introduce  the  custom.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  had  this  same  experience, 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  they 
have  done  about  it. 

An  Optimistic  View 
To  the  Editor;  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  in  the  papers  of  late 
about  the  poor,  downtrodden  farm- 
er's wife,  and  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  room  for  complaint,  as  the 
average  farmer's  wife  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  slave,  drudging 
from  morning  till  night,  with  little 
prospect  of  anything  better.  Her 
only  chance  of  social  enjoyment  or 
self-culture  was  to  go  to  town  with 
the  butter  and  eggs  perhaps  once  a 
week  and  exchange  them  for  pro- 
visions, and  perhaps  go  to  a  neigh- 
bor's house  once  or  twice  during  the 
year.  But  this  condition  is  rapidly 
changing,  and  the  life  of  the  aver- 
age farmer's  wife,  I  believe,  com- 
pares quite  favorably  with  that  of 
her  city  cousin  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  telephone,  the  rural 
route  and  the  automobile  are  doing 
a  great  deal  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
the  farmers  and  their  families. 
They  bring  them  within  easy  reach 
of  the  schools,  the  churches  and  the 
social  life  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  make  them  feel  that,  after  all, 
country  life  is  worth  living.  Yes, 
the  prospects  of  the  farmers'*  wives 
are  looking  up,  and  the  much  agi- 
tated question  of  keeping  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farms  is  nearly 
solved.  MRS.  ELIZEBETH. 

Iowa. 
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5tyles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


Description  of  Patterns 
6427— Ladles'  Dress— A  very  smart  suit 
In  two  combined  materials,  or  equally 
appropriate  for  one.  The  blouse  is  in 
semi-coat  effect,  plain,  with  deep  shoul- 
der, a  small  collar  and  a  diagonal  clos- 
ing. Ends  of  the  blouse,  show  be-low  the 
Klrdle.  The  skirt  has  a  plain  front  panel 
and  plain  sides  and  back,  with  or  with- 
out the  pep'um.  The  pattern  0427  is  cut 
In  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of  44-inch 
material. 

CZiH—  Misses'  Dress— In  this  model  we 
have  the  simple  yoke  style,  which  Is  so 
becoming  to  all  figures.  The  yoke  in 
this  case  is  square  and  fairly  deep,  with 
the  balance  of  the  waist,  both  front  and 
back  gathered  where  It  Is  attached.  The 
skirt  is  cut  In  four  gores.  The  pattern 
631fi  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years. 
Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of  29-incb 
material. 

6247— Girls'  Middy  Blouse— The  middy 
blouee  of  this  season  Is  somewhat 
changed  from  the  old  style.  It  has  the 
usual  drop  shoulder  and  open  neck,  with 
fancy  collar.  The  sleeve-  is  plain  top 
and  bottom  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
blouse  Is  gathered  Into  a  wide,  flat  belt 
The  blouse  pattern  No.  6247  Is  cut  In 
sizes  6,  H,   10  and  12  years.     Medium  size 


requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6421— Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque— This  is  a 
one-piece  garment,  sleeves  and  body  cut 
in  one,  but,  If  the  material  bo  narrow, 
a  seam  may  be  placed  In  the  center  of 
the  back.  The  wide  collar  should  be 
of  lace  or  embroidery,  which  may  also 
form  the  border  of  the  cap.  Crepe,  silk, 
challio  or  cashmere  can  be  used  for  this 
dressing  sacque.  The  patten  6121  Is  cut 
In  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  4  yards  of  27-tnch 
material. 

6413— Ladles'  Blouso  Coat— No  garment 
Is  more  stylish  than  the  blouse  coat  at 
the  present  time,  and  this  design  shows 
the  latest  cut,  with  sleeves  and  body  in 
one,  peplum  slightly  full  and  a  long 
shawl  collar.  In  placo  of  collar  ami 
cuffs  fur  banding  mny  be  used  if  pre- 
ferred, and  the  coat  closed  up  qu4to  to 
the  throat.  The  pattern  641.1  Is  cut  In 
sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  require*  4  yards  of  4l-in<h 
material  and  2  yards  of  tf-ioah  satin  to 
trim. 


When  ordering  bt  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full  nnd  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  oa'h  pattern 
\  oil  want  When  ordering  for  children 
give  number  and  age. 
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Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes  outwear  all  other  shoes  be- 
cause they  are  made  from  specially  selected,  tough  and  seasoned 
stock — heavy  oak  tanned  soles — solid  counters — double  leather  toes  and  double 
rows  of  stitching.  They  stand  hard  knocks  and  rough  wear,  yet  are  not  heavy 
or  clumsy  looking.  For  strength,  wearing  quality  and  comfort  demand  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Work  Shoe*. 

Made  of  "RESISTO  VEAL" 

The  uppers  of  Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoe*  are  made  of  the 
wonderful  wear-resisting  leather    Resisto  Veal" — the  new 
leather  that  resists  even  ammonia  of  the  barnyard,  and  the 
alkali  in  the  soil,  and  remains  soft  and  citable.  This  is  the  best 
wearing  leather  ever  put  into  work  *houa. 

WARNING— Always  be  sure  and  look  for  Use  Mayer 
name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sola*  If  your  dealer  can* 

not  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  In  all  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children;  Drysox,  the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoe*. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


DRESSMAKING 

Be  your  own  dressmaker.  We  make 
you  competent  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  We  secure  positions  for  grad- 
uates.   Write  for  particulars. 

National  Dressmaking  College 


304  Patterson  Block. 


Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  WANTED! 

Prepare  ns  Firemen,  Brake- 
men,  Electric  Motorinen  and 
eolured  Train  Porters.  Stand- 
ard railroads.  Hundreds  put 
to  work  $65  to  $1C5  a  month, 
without  any  experience;  600 
more  wanted.  Uniforms  and 
Passes  arraneed  for.  Enclose 
stamp     for    application  blank. 

Name  position   you  want. 
RAILWAY  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  44,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  FINE  VIOLIN 

With  Beginners'  Com-  (1  a 
plete  Outfit,  all  f or .  .  .  >P  1  O 

This  Is  a  superior  quality  Violin 
that  wc  absolutely  Kusrantee.  It 
has  a  splendid  tone  and  Is  beauti- 
fully finished.  We  ore  lsrK«  whole- 
salers Importing  our  Violins  direct 
from  European  makers,  which  Is 
the  resson  we  can  sell  this  quality 
of  Violin  at  so  low  a  price.  The 
outfit  Includes  a  good  esse,  bow, 
chin  rest,  rosin,  tuning  pipe.  e«tra 
strings.  Instruction  book  and  Kree 
Lrfmsons  (* 'orrespnndence  Metlmdi. 
Your  money  back  If  not  perfertly 
satisfied.  Other  oatflti  from  12.60 
tn  1100.  Also  Cornets.  Clarinets, 
Drums.  Flutes,  Accordions,  Man- 
dolins, (3 11  It n rw,  ete.  Cntslnjr  Free. 
W.  J.  DYER  &  BBO. 
Dept.  167.  Si.  I'siiI.  Minn, 
largest  Musical  Instrument  House 
In  the  Northwest.    Kstuli  1170. 


*35to*75  WEEKLY  IN  A 

BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


We  need  a  man—  Parmer's  son  preferred — to 
handle  household  necessities  alwnys  in  SSI  .  <<  rri. 
tory  I*  free — work  profitable,  steady  and  healthful. 

No  Eipcrience  Necessary 

WE  TEACH YOU 

If  you  ■!*  ambMloim  f<»r  n  hu«inr»«  nil  your  own.  w-titr 
for  our  plan  w*>  will  *>i[>lain  rvrrytMna:  In  «lrt«t|, 
many  arr  making  lHa  mmi#y  rvny  wr*-k  nrwlrr  mil 
flirtation  a  rvj  plana  •■'  Mmlr  r  n  Mm  hamllslng  YCjt 
can  rlo  th*>  aamr  thU  la  your  opportunity — la kr  ml' 
rantaje  of  ll-  write  today. 


FREE 


KOCHV.T.CO 


Latest   Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HER  OWN  DRESSMAKtS 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 

Read  'l  itis  Verj  Special  Offer. 

Foil  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we    publish  four 
times  a    year     the     well-know 11 
fashion  hook,  "every  woman  her 

iOWN  DRESMAKER." 

The  Spring-  Fashion  Nomber  lit 
ready  Pobrunry  1. 

The  Summer  i''ushlon  Number  Is 
read]  May  l. 

The  Tall  Fashion  Number  is  read) 
August  1. 

The  Wlntsr.  Fashion  Number  Is 
rMdy    November  L 

The  prlee  Is   t>  renin  a  rop\    <ir  20 

cents  ■  rear,  -every  woman  her 

OWN      DRESSMAKER"      tells  bjOW 
l<i  make  Coats,   Waists,  Skirts,  t'o 
tiunes.     Aprons,     Dressing  Sanities. 
Underwear,    ltaby    I'lolhfS.  Ch.lhe< 

for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
\\  11111:111    w  ho    in  rs    pn  1 1  ■  1  ns    01  does 

sewing  at  hoi  hould  buj  "every 

WOMAN  HER  OWN  DREflSMAKr.R" 

four  limes  n  yar  llrslilen  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  It  Illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladles.  Misses  and  Chlld- 
■  I 1  ill. 


OUR  HITCIAI,  OriTR  IF  y.M,  use 
patterns,  or  If  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  in  this  or  any  other  Issue  of 
our  inagaslno,  we  will  sand  you  the 
▼•ry  lnteat  laenn  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DREHHMAKER" 
for  2e.  Just  send  your  address  and 
3c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 

Oentnry  farmer,  Omaha,  Nei- 


Thn  renders  <if  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  hnvc  fallli  In  lis  a<l- 
vorllsers,  baOaVM  this  paper  ItfBMI 
to  print  nils  known  to  ho  dishonest 
ami  misleading.. 
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iK  V/M  ir^A  D/^i-AT^l^  •  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
V^Ul     I  OUllg    r  eOpie    .    of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Life  of  the  Kingbird 

Up  at  the  earliest  dawning, 
While    the    blossoms    are    dewey  ana 
sweet. 

Searching  the  orchard  and  meadows 
For  the  morsels  the  baby  birds  eat; 

Perched  on  a  telephone  wire 
That  the  soft  breezes  sway  'neath  his 
weight. 

Jovous,  triumphant,  exultant, 
Sits  the  kingbird  and  calls  to  his  mate. 

Watchful,  though  seemingly  careless, 

High  aloft  by  the  green  growing  grain, 
Quick,  so  the  eye  can  scarce  follow, 

He  has  flown  and  is  back  there  again. 
Beetles  and  grasshoppers  straying 

Within  range  of  his  sharp  little  eyes— 
These  are  the  food  for  his  babies 

That  will  quiet  their  harsh,  hungry 
cries. 

Busy,  industrious,  useful, 

From  the  earliest  dawn  until  night, 
Rollicking  over  the  meadows. 

Where  he's'ezes  his  prey  in  mid  flight; 
Waging  the  maddest  of  battles 

With  the  hawk  and  the  big  robber 
crow, 

Driving  them  out  of  his  kingdom, 
Terrified  by  their  fierce  little  foe. 

This  is  the  life  of  the  kingbird 
That  he  leads    all    the    long  summer 
through, 

Guarding  our  orchards  and  gram  fields, 

Always  working  for  me  and  for  you; 
Calling,  ecstatically  calling, 
Through   the   long,   sultry   days,   in  the 
sun. 

Feeling  that  greatest  of  joys— 
That  he  knows  his  work  is  well  done. 


The  Kingbird 

The  chief  of  the  fly  catchers  in 
this  region  is  the  plucky  little  king- 
bird. He  is  a  silver-gray  bird,  with 
a  white  breast  and  a  white-tipped 
tail.  He  lives  almost  altogether  on 
insects,  which  he  catches  on  the 
wing,  with  a  few  seeds  and  a  little 
fruit  for  dessert.  A  flash  of  his 
soft,  gray  wings,  a  click  of  his  bill, 
and  the  beetle  or  fly  has  met  its 
doom,  while  the  kingbird  circles 
back  to  its  watching  place.  He  can 
see  an  insect  over  150  feet  away, 
which  is  more  than  we  can  do. 

There  is  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  kingbird,  as  he  is  supposed  to 
prey  on  honey  bees.  In  fact,  the 
kingbird  is  also  known  as  the  "bee 
martin."  This  superstition  has 
about  as  much  foundation  as  the  old 
belief  that  tomatoes  were  poisonous. 
Sometimes  tomatoes  do  disagree 
with  one,  but  not  often;  also  king- 
birds sometimes  catch  bees,  but  it 
seems  to  be  entirely  accidental. 
Government  and  other  experts  have 
made  thorough  tests  and  find  that 
drones  are  eaten  once  in  a  while, 
but  the  workers  that  carry  the  stings 
almost  never.  It  is  probably  a  most 
unpleasant  surprise  to  the  kingbird 
when  he  gets  one.  "But,"  says  one 
man,  "I  have  seen  a  kingbird  sit  in 
front  of  a  hive  and  catch  the  bees 
as  they  fly  in  and  out."  Oh,  no  you 
have  not.  What  the  kingbird  was 
eating  were  the  robber  flies.  So, 
you  see,  you  wronged  a  good  friend, 
after  all,  for  he  was  protecting  the 
bees  instead  of  destroying  them. 

The  kingbird's  main  amusement  is 
chasing  chicken  hawks  and  crows, 
for  which  he  has  a  particular  hatred. 
He  is  friendly  with  other  birds,  but 
these  two  he  just  can't  endure,  and 
will  fly  at  them  and  peck  them 
whenever  they  appear,  until  they  are 
glad  to  hurry  away  again. 

THE  EDITOR. 


The  Kingbird 

Kansas  suffered  severely  during  the 
drouth  of  that  year,  and  the  young 
men  went  to  the  buffalo  range,  a 
few  miles  west  of  where  Salina  now 
stands,  for  meat. 

My  grandfather  was  out  with  a 
party,  and  one  day,  seeing  a  buffalo 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  dry  ra- 
vine, he  went  along  the  bottom  un- 
til he  thought  he  was  near  the  game. 
Climbing  up  the  bank,  he  was  right 
under  a  fat  cow  sleeping  in  the  sun- 
shine. It  was  a  dangerous  move  to 
fire  at  a  buffalo  at  such  short  range, 
but,  as  everybody  was  hungry  and 
the  children  were  crying  for  food,  he 
concluded  to  take  chances.  So, 
placing  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  six 
inches  from  her  heart,  he  fired. 
The  cow  went  up  in  the  air,  and 
grandfather  speeded  down  the  ra- 
vine a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  he 
took  observations.  The  cow  was 
dead  about  fifty  yards  from  where 
shot. 

When  the  hunters  were  skinning 
the  cow,  a  wolf  was  seen  to  stop  in 
a    buffalo    wallow    a   mile  away. 


Grandfather  elevated  his  gun  forty- 
five  degrees  and  fired.  Not  seeing 
the  wolf  move  on,  he  went  back  to 
the  place  and  found  the  wolf  dead, 
vith  a  bullet  £ole  in  its  head.  So 
that  is  the  long  and  short  of  grand- 
pa's last  buffalo  hunt. 

(Prize  Story) 
The  Discontented  Daisies 

3y  Zora  Mowry,  Aged  13,  Arca- 
dia, Neb. 
1  hree  beautiful  daisies  stood  on 
the  bank  of  a  small  brook,  nodding 
their  graceful  heads  till  they  almost 
touched  the  cool  water  as  it  rippled 
over  the  stones.  A  pretty  butterfly 
alighted  on  one.  It  rested  its  tired 
wiijgs  and  then  stared  on  its  jour- 
ney. 

'Oh,  dear!"  said  the  daisy,  "I 
wish  I  were  a  butterfly.  I  wouldn't 
bave  to  stand  in  the  hot  sun  all  day 
and  wave  my  head  back  and  forth 
to  please  the  breeze.  I  could  fly  in 
the  shade  of  the  green  trees  and  get 
a  drink  from  the  well." 

"Why,  my  dear  friend,  you  should 
be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  said  the 
eldest  one  of  the  three.  "You 
should  be  thaikful  that  God  has 
made  you  a  beautiful  flower  and  be 
content." 

"I  don't  care  what  you;  say.  I 
wish  I  were  a  butterfly,  so  you 
might  as  well  keep  still,"  snapped 
the  younger  one.  At  that  moment 
it  noticed  a  change.  It  had  bright 
eyes  and  pretty  wings.  "Oh — h-h!" 
it  said,  as'  it  spread  its  wings  and 
flew  away.  It  flew  until  it  was  tired 
and  then  rested  in  a  cozy  corner  all 
night.  The  next  morning  it  tried  to 
fly,  but  couldn't.  Its  wings  were 
tired,  its  back  ached,  it  was  thirsty 
and  warm.  It  suffered  much,  but 
not  long.  Soon  its  troubles  were 
over;  it  was  dead,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  that  daisy-butterfly. 

But  meantime  another  one — a  dis- 
contened  one — saw  a  littie  fish 
swimming  happily  about  in  the 
water.     "Oh!"  sighed  the  unhappy 


little  flower,  "I  wish  I  were  a  fish, 
to  enjoy  life  as  that  one  does." 

"Shame!"  said  the  elder  one.  "Do 
not  go  away  and  leave  me  for  mere 
pleasure  like  the  one  that  was  lost 
yesterday." 

"Oh,  well,  I'd  not  be  so  disgraced 
as  I  am,  an  ugly  white-faced  daisy." 
As  the  elder  daisy  raised  its  head 
to  answer  it  saw,  to  its  sorrow  and 
surprise,  a  different  sort  of  head, 
I  with  an  ugly,  big  mouth.  In  an  in- 
stant a  loud  splash  was  heard  and 
there  was  but  one  daisy  left  on  the 
bank.  The  daisy-fish  swam  to  the 
river  and  there  its  life  was  ended  by 
a  fish  four  times  its  own  size,  who 
thought  it  would  make  a  pretty  good 
meal. 

The  elder  daisy  stood  on  the 
bank,  happy  and  contented  with  the 
life  God  had  given  it,  and  when 
winter  came  it  found  itself  in  a  cozy 
bed  in  mother  earth. 

Note— This  is  last  week's  prize  story, 
which  we  were  unable  to  print  in  that 
issue  on  account  of  lack  of  space. 
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(Prize  Story) 
The  Long  and  Short  of  It 

A  True  Story  by  Buford  Arn,  Aged 
11,  Savannah,  Mo. 

In  1860  the  settlers   of  western 


This  is  the  picture  about  which 
you  are  to  write  a  verse  of  four 
lines.  Each  of  the  two  children 
writing  the  best  verses  will  receive 
a  book  as  a  prize.  Write  plainly, 
giving  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Neatness,  spelling,  punctuation  and 


the  age  of  the  writer  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  awarding  the 
prizes,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
verse.  All  verses  must  be  addressed 
to  Picture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  and  must  reach 
this  office  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 12. 
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golden  brown,  and  packed  in 
tightly  sealed  packages  with- 
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"Toasties"  are  for  break- 
fast or  any  other  meal — served 
direct  from  package  with 
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Post  Toasties  are  conven- 
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How  Farmers  Can  Best 

Market  Poultry  and  Lggs 


BN  THESE  pages  we  have 
from  time  to  time  hinted 
a  need  for  a  poultry  and 
egg  standard.  We  have  a 
standard  for  all  of  the  breeds  but 
not  for  the  product  of  the  breeds- 
peks  and  meat. 

But  now  the  American  Poultrj 
Association  has  decided  to  issue  a 
Ltandard  for  poultry  and  eggs,  with 
nope  that  by  its  means  the  farmer 
and  producer  may  improve  then- 
stock  and  methods  of  marketing 
that  stock. 

This  is  a  highly  important  bus- 
gestion,  as  the  poultry  product  now 
stands  third  on  all  lists  of  products 
from  the  farm.  One  might  not  will- 
ingly believe  that  the  little  hen  is 
rolling  the  wealth  of  Uncle  Sams 
domain  to  third  place  from  the  top, 
but  belief  or  no  belief,  she  is  doing 
it,  and  her  product  needs  close  con- 
sideration. 

Book  of  Poultry  and  Egg  Standard 

This  book  is  to  be  an  official  pub- 
lication, and  solely  to  govern  the 
ground  from  the  farmer's  viewpoint, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  look  after  this  work  is 
Robert  H.  Essex,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He 
is  now,  through  the  best  of  our 
farm  papers,  appealing  to  all  farm- 
ers for  co-operation  with  himself 
and  the  committee  in  the  making  of 
this  standard. 

Addressed  to  the  Farmers 

Chairman  Essex  has  this  to  say 
to  the  farmers: 

"The  farmer  has  so  often  been  told 
by  experiment  station  lecturers  that 
he  can  make  more  money  with  stan- 
dard-bred fowls  than  the  mongrel 
that  now  nearly  every  farmer  of  en- 
terprise possesses  at  least  one  stan- 
dard-bred male,  and  many  of  them 
have  a  whole  flocta. 

"The  placing  of  the  standard-breds 
upon  farms  where  not  so  many  years 
ago  but  mongrels  were  to  be  found 
has  added  materially  to  the  income 
of  the  farmer's  wife,  who  generally 
looks  after  the  poultry. 

"It  may  have  occurred  so  gradu- 
ally as  not  to  be  noticeable  to  her, 
but  is  certain  that  the  standard-bred 
poultry  or  the  half-bred  poultry  now 
marketed  from  farms  weighs  con- 
siderably more  than  an  equal  num- 
ber of  mongrels  formerly  weighed, 
and  it  has  cost  the  farmer  no  more 
to  feed  them  than  the  mongrels.  If 
he  has  added  but  one  pound  to  each 
individual  fowl,  then  in  marketing 
100  fowls  he  has  gained  100  pounds, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
gets  more  per  pound  for  a  good 
standard-bred  carcass  than  for  a 
skinny  mongrel. 

The  Farmer's  Advantage 

"The  farmer  has  every  advantage 
over  the  city  poultry  keeper,  with 
one  exception,  marketing  his  eggs 
and  poultry.  His  advantage  consists 
In  having  the  ground  over  which  his 
fowls  may  range,  and  thus  maintain 
their  health  and  strength,  and  he 
has  the  grain  to  feed  them.  It  Is 
the  one  exception  I  wish  to  apeak 
of.  If  he  has  added  to  his  Income 
by  breeding  standard-bred  birds,  he 
can  add  still  more  to  his  Income  by 


marketing  eggs  and  fowls  at  a 
greater  profit.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  care  and  management — a  ques- 
tion of  improvement  in  the  market 
product,  no  difference  who  the 
buyer  may  be,  huckster,  dealer,  com- 
mission merchant  or  consumer. 

"The  question  to  be  considered,  if 
the  farmer  would  get  a  higher  price 
per  pound  for  his  fowls  and  a  higher 
price  per  dozen  or  per  case  for  his 
eggs,  is,  'How  can  I  market  them  to 
greater  advantage?'  It  is  an  im- 
portant question,  its  importance  is 
so  clear  to  me  that  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing it  would  be  equally  plain  to  any 
farmer  who  could  follow  his  eggs 
and  poultry  from  his  farm  until 
they  reach  the  consumer,  as  I  have 
done,  and  note  the  varying  condi- 
tions in  which  they  arrive  on  the 
consumer's  table.  What  is  to  be 
done  that  the  farmer  can  assure 
himself  that  the  proper  course  is 
being  adopted  in  handling  poultry 
and  eggs  so  that  he  may  get  the 
larger  profits?  There  is  one  way 
that  will  shortly  be  opened  to  the 
farmer  to  improve  his  conditions 
considerably.  The  book  of  standard 
for  poultry  and  eggs  which  is  soon 
to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  farm- 
ers, hucksters,  dealers,  packers,  com- 
mission merchants,  will  offer  in- 
structions on  the  important  points 
on  marketing  poultry  and  eggs  so 
that  much  of  the  loss  that  now  comes 
to  farmers  may  be  avoided. 

"Write  and  tell  us  about  the  great- 
est difficulties  you  have  to  meet 
with  in  marketing  your  poultry  and 
eggs;  where  your  greatest  loss  oc- 
curs and  disappointment  arises. 

"Do  you  keep  pure-bred  poultry  of 
a  single  variety,  and  do  you  try  to 
market  poultry  of  a  uniform  color, 
size  and  shape? 

"Where,  and  in  what  temperature, 
do  you  keep  your  eggs  when  holding 
for  market?  What  other  farm 
product  do  you  keep  nearby? 

"How  often  do  you  market  your 
eggs,  especially  in  hot  weather? 

"How  are  they  marketed;  sold  to 
the  huckster  who  calls  at  our  door, 
sold  for  cash  to  the  local  dealer,  or 
traded  for  merchandise? 

"Do  you  make  a  practice  of  sort- 
ing out  small  and  dirty  or  misshapen 
eggs  and  keeping  these  at  home? 

"Do  the  dealers  who  buy  your  eggs 
during  the  summer  months  candle 
them  and  only  pay  you  for  good  eggs, 
or  do  they  take  them  as  they  come? 

"Do  you  know  how  to  grade  and 
candle  eggs?  Do  you  do  this  be- 
fore sending  them  to  market?  Do 
you  keep  male  birds  with  your  lay- 
ing hens  during  summer  months? 

"Will  you  write  us  telling  of  your 
troubles?  Tho  American  Poultry 
Association  has  given  $r.,000  to  in- 
vestigate this  subject.  I  cannot  an- 
swer you  all  personally,  but,  with 
the  consent  of  the  editor  of  this  pa- 
per, I  will  answer  you  In  HUM  col- 
umns. This  will  save  trouble."  - 
tt.  J.  Essex.  Buffalo.  N.  V. 
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be  grown  wherever  pea-vine  hay  frows  or  can  be 
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A.ISHINGTON,  D.  C.-The  death 
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and  have,  in  fact,  controlled  the  policy  of 
Japan.  It  is  a  question  how  long  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  men  who  are  left  can  hold 
the  people  in  check.  I  have  just  received 
a  confidential  letter  from  an  eminent  au- 
thority in  Tokio,  describing  the  unrest 
among  the  Japanese  masses.  The  enor- 
mous appropriations  for  the  army  and 
Davy,  asi  well  as  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  and  the  colon- 
ies, have  brought  ih  -a  reign  of  high 
prices  which  shows  no  sign  of  decrease. 
At  the  end  of  the  Japanese  war  it  was 
promised  that  expenditures  would  be  re- 
duced! arid  the  military  establishment  cut 
down.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
done. 

On  the  contrary  the  cost  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  increased,  and  during  the 
coming  year  the  expenses  are  to  be  some- 
thing like  585,000,000  yen.  This  is  equal  to 
more  than  $5  gold  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country,  or  an  average 
of  $25  per  family.  In  many  localities  the 
farmers  are  working  for  25  or  30  cents  a 
day  and  there  are  women  employed  in 
the  factories  who  do  not  get  more  than 
15  or  20  cents  for  ten  or  twelve  hours' 
work. 

The  Japanese  army  on  a  peace  basis 
nominally  amounts  to  225,000  men  or  about 
twice  as  many  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  really  much  larger,  for 
every  boy  is  now  forced  into  the  ranks 
and  there  are  reserve  forces  like  those 
of  Germany.  The  islands  are  divided  into 
military  districts  corresponding  to  the 
divisions  of  the  army,  and  each  division 
has  recruits  in  its  own  district.  Liability 
to  service  begins  at  the  age  of  17  and 
the  actual  service  commences  at  20.  The 
total  strength  of  the  field  forces  just 
now  amounts  to  about  600,000  men.  This 
is  fully  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population, 
and  at  the  same  ratio  w%  would  have 
about  1,000,000  American  troops.  The  army 
in  equipping  this  enormous  force,  and 
the  taking  of  several  hundred  thousand 
productive  workers  out  of  the  ranks  of 
industry,  has  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
productiveness  of  the  Japanese  nation. 
The  army  last  year  cost  75,000,000  yen. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  army  is 
that  of  the  navy,  which  now  ranks  among 
the  strongest  of  the  world.    The  expenses 
for  this  are  now  about  $20,000,000  a  year. 
The  Japanese  government  has  also  large 
shipbuilding  yards  and  armor  factories 
It  is  making  its  own  guns  and  building 
and  equipping  its  own  men-of-war,  and 
at  the  same  time  subsidizing  merchant 
ships.       Nearly    every    great  Japanese 
steamer  which  goes  to  Europe,  America, 
Australia  and  Bombay  gets  more  or  less 
money    from    the   public     treasury,  and 
there  are  factories  which  are  subsidized 
in  one  way  or  other. 

At  the  same  time  the  public  debt  stead- 
ily increases.  It  now  amounts  to  $1,200,- 
000,000,  or  about  $125  per  family.  There  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  private  indebtedness, 
and  it  is  said  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  are  paying  interest  on  mort- 
gages. 

The  distress  and  pauperism  which  comes 
from  the  high  cost  of  living  and  com- 
paratively low  wages  are  fomented  and 
increased  by  the  yellow  journals.  A  large 
socialistic  element  has  grown  up,  and  it 
is  from  this  that  we  hear  the  demands 
for  war  with  China  and  with  the  "United 
States.    The  socialistic  party  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  indications  are  that 
the   emperor  and     the  elder  statesmen 
cannot  long  hold  the  masses  in  check. 
When  I  was  in  Japan  prior  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia,   I  was   confidentially  told  that 
Japan  would  have  to   do  something  in 
order  to  take  the  attention  of  the  people 
away   from  local  troubles,   and  to  keep 
them  from  demanding  a  greater  share  in 
the    government.     The    same  conditions 
prevail  now,  and  they  may  result  in  the 
nation  being  rushed    into  trouble  with 
other  countries.      The  Japanese-Russian 
war    was    largely    undertaken    by  the 
Japanese  to  keep  their  own  people  in 
order. 

Take  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Abe,  the 
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high  Japanese  official  who  advocated 
moderation  as  to  the  troubles  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  who  wanted  milder  demands 
made  upon  China, 

This  was  brought  about  by.  the  mob, 
and  it  may  be  that  his  death  was  decreed 
by  some  of  the  secret  societies  of  the  so- 
cialistic set.  Mr.  Abe  was  assassinated 
as  he  was  about  to  go  into  his  own 
house.  Two  men  grabbed  him  and  one 
held  his  arms  while  the  other  stabbed  him 
in  the  stomach,  and  performed  upon  him 
what,  had  he  done  it  himself,  might  be 
called  hari-kari. 

One  of  the  assassins  is  said  to  have 
committed  suicide,  seating  himself  first 
on  a  map  of  Japan.  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  two  yen,  a  sum  equal  to  $1,  to 
the  dead  official's  family,  and  left  the 
following  letter: 

Some  Japanese  Patriotism. 

"I  stabbed  Mr.  Abe.  Why  did  I  com- 
mit the  murder?  He  is  responsible  for 
the  weakness  of  Japanese  diplomacy. 
The  act  is  the  outcome  of  my  sincere 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  I 
stabbed  him  deep.  He  screamed  and 
cried:  'Oh,  hurt'  What  an  unmanly  at- 
titude. I  understand  Bushido,  and  there- 
fore hate  to  commit  suicide  in  the  open 
air,  like  a  vagrant.  I  have  been  seeking 
a  place  to  die  until  now.  Please  forgive. 
I  have  killed  him,  but  I  entertained  no 
grudge  against  him.  When  I  remember 
his  family,  I  cannot  stop  my  tears.  I 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  members  of 
his  family." 

This  man  was  probably  one  of  the 
Soshi  of  Japan.  The  Soshi  became 
prominent  just  after  the  war  with  China, 
and  in  a  short  flime  spread  throughout 
the  empire.  They  probably  still  exist 
under  a  different  name.  I  have  never 
seen  them  described  in  letters  of  travel. 
They  are  a  kind  of  cross  between  an 
anarchist  and  a  political  striker,  and  I 
am  told  that  every  political  meeting  is 
filled  with  them.  They  have  committed 
many  assassinations,  and  for  a  time 
those  allied  to  or.e  politician  fought  with 
bands  of  the  same  kind  allied  to  other 
politicians. 

While  I  was  last  in  Japan  a  band  of 
ten  Soshi  assaulted  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment while  he  was  on  the  way  to  the 
House  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  them 
threw  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  at  him, 
but  failed  to  strike  him.  A  few  days 
later  a  band  of  twenty  Soshi  attacked 
the  office  of  one  of  tne -Jiewspapers  and 
stoned  the  editor,  and  other  outrages  oc- 
curred. 

I  am  told  that  many  of  these  Soshi 
came  from  the  old  Samurai  or  retainers 
of  the  Daimios,  the  nobles  of  the  country 
who  ruled  Japan  under  the  shogun  be- 
fore the  new  government  came  in.  Each 
Daimio  then  had  a  number  of  these  fight- 
ing men  about  him,  but  when  the  em- 
peror came  out  of  his  seclusion  and  took 
hold  of  the  government  the  fighting  men 
were  out  of  a  job.  Some  of  them  got 
places  in  the  new  administration,  some 
went  into  private  life  and  took  up  indus- 
tries of  one  kind  or  other,  and  not  a  few 
sat  and  sulked.   It  is  the  descendants  of 


these  men  who  are  fomenting  much  of 
the  trouble  today.  I  was  told  that  some 
of  them  had  attached  themselves  to  poli 
ticians  and  that  a  few  of  the  Soshi  had 
organized  into  bands  where  they  worked 
together  for  their  own  mutual  benefit.  I 
was  told  that  they  are  not  fond  of  for 
eigners  and  that  they  were  the  basis  of 
the  anti-foreign  element  of  the  country 
Not  a  few  came  from  the  overeducated 
of  the  young  Japan.  Thousands  of  young 
Japanese  have  prepared  themselves  to 
enter  the  professions.  The  country  is 
honeycombed  with  schools  and  universi- 
ties and  many  of  the  graduates  of  the 
colleges  have  hoped  to  either  get  places 
under  the  government  or  be  lawyers 
doctors,  engineers  and  whatnot.  The  sup* 
Ply  for  such  professions  nas  been  greater 
than  the  demand  and  a  large  part  of  the 
surpius  has  devoted  itself  to  political 
agitations  and  socialistic  fomentation 
The  Japanese  are  naturally  high-spirited 
and  excitable,  and  between  this  element 
and  the  sensational  newspaper  the  anti- 
government  and  war  following  has  been 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

How  People  Are  Handled 
Indeed,  the  great  wonder  is  that  the 
emperor  and  the  elder  statesmen  hale 
been  able  to  handle  the  Japanese  people 
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Among  the  more  famous  of  the  men 
were  such  as  Prince  Ito.  Innouye,  Count 
Okuma  and  others.    Prince  Katsura.  who 

H«.a  ""T^  °r  S°  ag°'  was  of  th*  same 
class,  and  so  was  Prince  Tamagata,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army  when  I  was 
last  in  Japan.  I  have  met  all  of  these 
men  from  time  to  time  during  my  trav- 
JVAtt"u?  the  Japanese  empire,  and 
have  had  heart-to-heart  talks  with  many 
of  them.  They  were  all  of  extraordinary 
ability,  and  men  who  would  have  made 
their  mark  In  any  nation  or  in  any  gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  in  1909  that  I  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  Prince  Katsura,  who  was  then 
the  premier  of  the  Japanese  empire.  He 
was  also  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  bring 
Japan  out  of  its  financial  troubles.  Prince 
Katsura  had  command  of  a  division  in 
the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  and  he  was 
war  minister  during  the  troubles  with 
Russia.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  like 
to  be  considered  a  military  hero.  Said  he: 
"I  am  for  peace,  peace,  always  peace. 
It  is  wrong  to  look  upon  the  Japanese 
as  consumed  with  a  lust  for  conquest. 
We  are  a  peaceful  nation,  and  when  we 
fought  with  Russia  it  was  only  because 
we  could  not  honorably  refuse  to  do  so." 

Prince  Katsura  denied  that  there  was 
any  ill-feeling  in  Japan  toward  the 
United  States.  He  said  that  Japan  looked 
upon  America  as  its  great  and  good 
friend,  and  that  it  was  the  hope  of  the 
government  that  the  relations  of  the  two  I 
countries  would  always  be  friendly.  He 
said  that  any  war  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  would  involve  the  whole 
world,  and  what  the  world  needed  was  J 
peace  rather  than  war. 

At  that  time  Prince  Katsura  wrote  me  1 
out   a  message   for   the   United    States,  : 
and  I  printed  a  facsimile  of  it  in  one  of 
my  letters.    I  have  the  original  before 
me.   It  consists  of  some  Japanese  char-  i 
acters  beautifully  written  in  the  hand  of 
his  excellency  on  a  wide  strip  of  white 
silk.    It  is  signed  with  the  seal  of  the 
marquis.    Translated  it  is: 

"For  Japan  and  the  United  States  mu- 
tual friendship  and  mutual  harmony." 

It  was  sentiments  like  that  that  caused  1 
Katsura  to  lose  his  job.  The  mob  went  1 
against  him,  and  they  terrorized  the  em-  J 
peror  to  such  an  extent  that  he  asked  v1 
Katsura  to  resign.  Katsura  did  so  and 
tried  to  organize  a  new  party,  a  party  of 
peace  rather  than  war.    He  found,  how- 
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ever,  that  this  war  spirit  and  this  so- 
clallstlc  clement  were  stronger  than  he 
and  It  was  for  this  reason  that  ho  with- 
drew from  public  life.  He  remained  In 
seclusion  until  his  death  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Deprecates  Military  Spirit 
It  was  at  this  same  time  that  T  met 
Prince  Yamagata,  the  great  general  and 
statesman.  He  was  to  Japan  what  Grant 
was  to  the  United  States.  lie  was  the 
organizer  of  the  Japanese  army,  and  it 
was  his  military  ability  that  did  much  to 
make  It  one  of  the  greatest  fighting  ma- 
chines of  modern  times.  Yamagp.ta  dep- 
recated the  military  spirit  which  was 
growing  in  Japan.   Said  lie: 

"We  do  not  want  to  be  considered  a 
warlike  nation  and  we  hope  to  continue 
our  national  life  along  tho  lines  of  peace, 
not  war.  Our  military  establishment  has 
been  created  for  defense,  and  not  for 
conquest  and  we  hope  that  the  time  wall 
eventually  come  when  we  can  dispense 
with  it.  As  for  us  we  do  not  want  war 
with  any  nation  and  most  certainly  not 
with  our  old  friend,  the  United  States." 

Prince  Yamagata  objected,  as  many  of 
the  Japanese  do,  to  being  put  in  a  special 
class  on  account  of  his  yellow  skin.  I 
had  asked  him  as  to  the  yellow  peril,  and 
whether  China  and  Japan  were  not  com- 
bining to  conquer  the  world.  He  replied 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  yel- 
low peril  and  there  was  no  radical  dif- 
ference in  the  minds  of  the  east  and  the 
west.  "We  have  the  same  ambitions  as 
to  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  of  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  get  us  off  by  ourselves." 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  that  Japan 
has  ever  sustained  in  its  great  men  was 
ths  assassination  of  Prince  Ito  in  Man- 
churia by  a  fanatic  Korean  about  a  year 
after  I  had  had  this  talk  with  Yamagata. 
Ito  was  the  Li  Hung  Chang  of  Japan.  He 
stood  to  the  old  mikado  as  Prince  Otto 
von  Bismarck  did  to  old  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  great  organizing 
and  constructing  statesmen  of  the  em- 
pire. He  was  a  boy  at  the  time  that 
Japan  was  opened  to  foreigners,  and  he 
told  me  how  he  and  Count  Innouye  ran 
away  to  England  to  study  the  secret  of 
foreign  military  and  naval  supremacy. 
He  said  that  they  were  made  to  work 
their  way  as  common  sailors,  and  told 
me  how  when  they  landed  in  London 
and  were  wandering  about  the  streets 
hungry  and  not  knowing  where  to  go  his 
boy  friend  Innouye  laid  down  a  silver 
dollar  on  the  counter  of  a  bakery  and 
picked  up  a  loaf  of  bread,  expecting  to 
get  some  change  back.  The  baker,  who 
saw  they  were  foreigners,  put  the  dollar 
into  his  till  and  motioned  them  to  go  on. 
It  was  the  last  dollar  they  had  and  the?' 
walked  about  for  some  time  oefore  ihey 
found  the  English  business  house  to 
which  money  had  been  forwarded  for 
them. 

At  that  place  they  had  a  credit  of  $8,000, 
and  this  enabled  them  to  spend  the  year 
or  more  in  England,  after  which  they 
went  back  to  Japan  and  told  the  great 
men  with  whom  they  were  connected  that 
th<re  was  no  use  in  the  nation  trying  to 
fight  the  British.  This  was  not  welcome 
news  and  some  of  the  high-blooded 
Japanese  Soshl  of  that  day  tried  to  as- 
sassinate them  as  they  left  the  council 
to  go  home.  The  effect  of  their  news 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  prln.:ea  that 
they  must  have  modern  civilization  in 
Japan,  and  that  was  a  part  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Japan  of  today. 

Ito  Enters  the  Cabinet 

It  was  a  lttle  later  that  the  emperor 
was  transformed  from  a  puppet  Into  a 
live  acting  monarch,  and  then  Ito  bo- 
came  a  leading  figure.  He  was  soon 
made  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
mikado  and  became  one  of  hl«  chief  ad- 
visers. He  continued  8(.  throughout  his 
life,  and  had  a  gnat  deal  to  do  with 
making  Japan  what  It  Is  now. 

With  other  things,  Ito  Introduced  our 
banking  system  Into  Japan.  He  came  to 
the  United  .States  and  studied  modern 
finance  here  In  the  Treasury  department 
at  Washington.  He  told  me  he  was  very 
grateful  to  our  government  for  the  faelll- 
ties  It  gave  him.  He  said  this  was  when 
General  Grant  was  president  and  George 
8.  Boutwell  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In 
that  talk  Prince  Ito  said: 

"I  shall  always  be  a  friend  to  tho 
United  States,  arid  I  believe  that  tho  best 
clement  of  our  people  have  the  greatest 
friendship  for  your  nation." 

I  have  had  altogether  three  long  Intffr1- 


views  with  Prince  Ito.  The  first  oc- 
curred twenty  years  ago  at  the  house 
of  the  prince  in  Tokio.  He  was  then  the 
Japanese  premier  and  acted  as  such  dur- 
ing the  war  with  China,  which  occurred 
shortly  after  my  talk.  My  second  inter- 
view with  him  was  in  1!H)0,  just  before 
the  war  with  Russia.  He  gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  relations  of  the  two 
people  were  strained,  but  said  that  the 
governments  were  friendly.  Nevertheless 
within  six  months  after  that  war  was 
declared  and  some  of  the  greatest  battles 
of  all  time  were  fought.  In  that  inter- 
view Ito  talked  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
which  had  just  come  into  our  hands. 
He  said  that  he  was  glad  that  the  Amer- 
icans had  taken  possession  of  them,  and 
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that  ho  thought  it  was  our  duty  to  de- 
velop them  and  their  people. 

My  last  interview  with  Marquis  Ito  was 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death.  I 
was  about  leaving  Japan  for  Korea  to 
write  a  series  of  letters  about  that  coun- 
try. Ito  had  been  governor  general  of 
Korea,  and  ho  had  the  welfare  of  the 
Koreans  greatly  at  heart.  He  asked  mo 
to  come  out  to  his  country  villa  near 
Toklo  and  spend  the  day  with  him.  I 
did  so,  and  we  had  a  long  conversation 
about  himself  and  his  country,  and  also 
about  Korea  arid  other  matters  relating 
to  the  far  east.  Here,  ho  reiterated  hi* 
former  sentiments  relating  to  the  l  ulled 


Spates.  President  Roosevelt  was  then  in 
the  White  House,  and  he  expressed  the 
greatest  admiration  and  regard  for  him. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  sent  him  a  photograph' 
and  the  prince  had  had  this  enlarged  to 
portrait  size  and  framed.  He  had  one  of 
his  servants  bring  him  the  framed  picture 
into  the  room,  and  place  it  on  a  chair 
before  us  so  that  we  had  Theodore  Roose- 
velt looking  at  us,  a  silent  participant  in 
our  talk.  I  venture  that  this  is  the  only 
time  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  kept  silent 
in  any  tripartite  conversation. 

In  talking  of  the  future  of  Japan  Prince 
Ito  emphatically  said  that  the  mission  of 
his  nation  was  peace  rather  than  war.  He 
hoped  that  Japan  would  engage  in  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  and  evidently 
thought  that  it  had  a  situation  in  the  far 
east  compared  to  that  which  England  has 
in  Europe,  one  that  fits  it  to  be  a  great 
commercial  and  industrial  nation. 

He  said  that  he  thought  the  friendly 
relations  of  Japan  and  the  United  States 
would  continue,  but  intimated  that  he  did 
not  like  our  treatment  of  Japanese  immi- 
grants and  that  the  Japanese  children  of 
California  ought  not  to  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  schools. 

I  referred  to  Korea,  and  he  said  that  he 
was  anxious  that  that  country  should  de- 
velop along  modern  lines,  and  that  the 
people  be  given  a  modern  civilization.  I 
know  that  he  did  all  that  .he  could  for 
Korea,  and  nevertheless  it  was  a  Korean 
who  took  his  life.  The  assassination  oc- 
curred in  Manchuria,  where  Prince  Ito 
had  gone  from  Chemulpo,  Korea.  His 
body  was  brought  back  to  Tokio  for 
burial.  At  the  time  of  the  funeral  the 
emperor  and  empress  each  sent  repre- 
sentatives and  thousands  upon  thousands 
accompanied  the  great  coffin  which  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  to  Hib- 
iya  park,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies 
took  place  in  front  of  the  Shinto  shrine. 
(Copyrighted,  1913,  by  Frank.  G.  Carpenter.) 
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Efficiency  of  the  Dairy  Cow 

The  dairy  cow  can  often  be  brought  up 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  by  some 
very  simple  means.  The  persistency  of 
the  milker  will  pay  well  for  all  the  ex- 
tra time  spent.  Try  to  make  the  cow 
think  she  has  not  given  enough  and  she 
will  set  about  to  make  it  up  next  time. 
A  little  milk  left  in  the  udder  will  make 
her  think  she  is  giving  more  than  she  is 
expected  to,  and  at  the  next  milking  she 
will  not  have  quite  so  much  for  you. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  per 
cent  of  butter-fat  in  the  first  and  the 
last  milk  drawn.  The  first  will  some- 
times be  as  low  as  1  per  cent  and  the 
last  has  been  known  to  run,  as  high  as 
12  per  cent.  It  pays  to  work  for  the 
strippings.  The  manipulation  of  the  ud- 
der will  often  result  in  tho  increase  of 
a  pound  of  milk.  This  is  usually  done, 
after  the  milker  has  secured  all  the  mill 
he  can,  by  taking  the  teat  in  the  hand 
and  pushing  tho  udder  up  close  against 
the  body,  repeating  this  about  three 
times  with  each  quarter.  Then  take  each 
quarter  In  turn  between  the  hands,  with 
the  hands  close  to  the  body,  and  rub 
down.  The  extra  milk  secured  at  a  sin- 
gle milking  may  not  pay  for  the  time, 
but  It  will  stimulate  tho  cow  to  give  that 
much  moro  at  tho  next  milking  without 
extra  work.  Horo  Is  where  tho  profit 
will  come  In.  Wo  all  know  that  a  cow 
with  which  tho  calf  Is  allowed  to  run 
will  very  soon  adjust  the  flow  of  m'lk 
to  the  needs  of  the  calf,  and  It  Is  equally 
truo  that  tho  dairy  cow  can  ami  will  In- 
crease the  milk  flow  If  cm  on  i  n  i;nl  by 
the  milker.  Get  all  the  Btrlpplnus.  It 
will  pay.  K.   P.  fhUMKNT, 

County  Agriculturist,  Colorado. 
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I  Will  Guarantee 

a  Good-Paying  City  or 
Town  Position  for  You 

Are  you  ready  now  to  leave 
the  farm  and  find  your  plain 
In  the  big  business  world?  ]f 
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graduation. 
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SAVE 
MONEY 

ON  YOUR 

Magazines 


You  can  get  the 
Woman's  Home 
Companion  and 
the  American 
Magazine,  two 
of  the  world's 
best  magazines 
at  Half  Price  in 
Club  with  the 

TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
FARMER 

All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 

$2.00 

The  Regular  Price  is  $4 


Address 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  us 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Liming  for  Colorado  Soil 

W.  C.  P.,  Brighton,  Colo.:  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  advice  on  using  lime  as 
a  fertilizer.  I  can  get  all  the  lime  I 
want  for  the  hauling,  a  distance  of  one 
mile.  It  is  lime  that  was  used  by  a 
sugar  factory  in  making  sugar.  My  soil 
ia  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  1 
keep  a  dairy  and  feed  some  cattle.  1 
manure  eight  to  ten  acres  each  year 
with  about  fourteen  to  sixteen  spreader 
loads  to  the  acre.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  know  il  such  lime  as  I  speak  of 
would  be  of  material  benefit  to  such 
land  as  I  described;  also,  what  would 
be  the  best  method  of  putting  this  on 
the  land?  Would  it  be  best  to  haul  di- 
rect to  the  land  and  distribute  by  hand, 
or  haul  it  to  the  cattle  yard  and  let  the 
cattle  tramp  the  lime  in  the  manure  and 
then  distribute  all  together? 

Editor's  Note — Unless  the  soil  of 
this  correspondent  is  already  sat- 
urated with  lime,  the  lime  described 
would  be  of  material  benefit  to  the 
land.  The  best  manner  in  which  to 
apply  it  would  be  with  the  manure 
spreader.  If  it  is  so  fine  that  it 
will  leak  through  the  manure 
spreader  too  much,  the  bottom  of 
the  manure  spreader  apron  might  be 
covered  with  a  canvas,  which  could 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  beater 
when  unloading.  It  should  not  be 
put  into  the  barnyard  and  mixed 
with  the  manure,  because  this 
method  would  destroy  a  large  part 
of  the  value  of  both. 


Wheat  for  Milch  Cows 

W.  M.  ML,  "Wild  Horse,  Colo.:  Would 
like  to  know  if  boiled  wheat  is  a  good 
ration  for  milch  cows?  I  am  feeding 
about  two  pounds  of  dry  wheat,  and, 
when  boiled  makes  about  five  pounds 
per  cow.  I  was  thinking  of  getting  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  feeding  two  pounds 
per  cow  with  the  boiled  wheat.  Their 
roughage  is  buffalo  grass,  except  when 
the  range  is  covered,  and  then  feed  corn 
fodder  and  straw.  What  would  be  a 
proper  grain  ration? 

Editor's  Answer — Boiled  wheat  is 
all  right,  but  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  grind  the  wheat  and  feed  it  in 
the  form  of  a  slop.  For  purposes  of 
milk  production  alone,  it  would  be 
better  to  sell  the  wheat  and  buy 
bran.  The  amount  to  be  fed  to  each 
cow  depends  upon  the  cow.  No  two 
cows  are  exactly  alike  in  the  amount 
of  feed  of  which  they  can  make  eco- 
nomic use.  Every  feeder  must  find 
out  by  experiment  what  is  the  best 
ration  for  each  animal.  Begin  with 
a  certain  amount  and  gradually  in- 
crease the  amount  of  feed  as  long 
as  the  production  of  milk  continues 
to  increase,  feeding  the  ration  that 
produces  the  greatest  amount  of 
milk.  To  feed  more  than  this  is 
waste;  to  feed  less  lessens  produc- 
tion. Every  feeder  must  find  out 
for  himself  by  practical  experiment 
what  is  the  best  ration  for  each  in- 
dividual. 


From  a  Nebraska  Farmer 

A.  M.  S.,  Ulysses,  Neb.:  I  saw  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Parmer  of  November 
8  a  picture  of   Sharkey,   a  2V£-year-old 


Shorthorn  bull  from  Oregon.  I  thought 
I  would  send  you  a  picture  of  a  Nebraska 
recorded  bull,  named  Master  Mason,  2Vz 
years  old  and  owned  by  me.  How  does 
he  compare  with  the  Oregon  bull?  Shar- 
key might  beat  mine  on  a  racetrack,  but 
would  be  in  a  show  ring? 


Shipping  Cream  Direct 
This  office  is  in  receipt  of  the 
following  letter,  which  is  published, 
the  name  and  date  line  being  re- 
served: 

Gentlemen:  We  are  enclosing  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Omaha  Trade  Exhibit 
that  we  think  you  had  better  turn  over* 
to  your  dairy  editor  for  a  reply.  We 
think  this  self-confessed  thief  writing 
the  article  is  surely  pretty  far  afield 
when  he  openly  admits  that  it  is  unsafe 
for  a  farmer  to  ship  his  cream  direct, 
because  he  will  be  sure  to  get  an  un- 
fair and  dishonest  test  by  so  doing. 
Does  he  really  mean  to  admit  that  his 
company  would  so  handle  a  shipment  of 
cream  were  it  to  receive  the  same?  Is  it 
necessary  that  it  should  employ  a  $40 
man  out  in  the  state  at  each  cream  point 
to  keep  it  from  robbing  the  cream  pro- 
ducer? In  comparing  the  shipping  plant 
with  the  mail-order  house,  what  are  we 
to  judge?  The  farmer  sends  the  mail- 
order house  his  money  and  waits  for  re- 
sults. And  look  at  the  growth  of  the 
mail-order  business.  If  they  are  beating 
the  farmer,  he  evidently  relishes  it, 
doesn't  he.  The  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  mail-order  business  in  the  last  few 
years  seems  to  indicate  that  he  does. 
Do  you  suppose  that  it  ever  occurred 
to  the  writer  of  that  article  that  there 
might  be,  among  all  the  untrustworthy, 
direct-shipping  creameries,  one  honest 
one,  and  will  not  that  one  have  a  moral 
advantage  over  the  others?  The  whole 
article  sounds  pretty  weak  and  illogical 
to  us,  and  we  should  like  to  see  your 
dairy  editor  take  it  up  and  dissect  it 
in  an  early  issue. 

Editor's  Note:  The  opponents  of 
direct  shipping  urge  that  the  trouble 
does  not  lie  with  the  creamery,  but 
with  the  cream  producers,  who  are 
so  suspicious  as  to  think  that  the 
creameries  will  rob  them  if  they  get 
a  chance  to  do  so.  Some  of  them 
also  urge  that  the  farmer  had  rather 
take  less  for  his  cream  and  get  his 
check  at  the  time  he  delivers  his 
cream  than  to  ship  his  cream  to  the 
creamery  and  wait  for  the  return  of 
the  check.  Each  one  of  the  object- 
ors claims  that  he  himself  is  per- 
fectly honest  and  will  give  the  cream 
producer  honest  tests  and  honest 
weights,  but  that  some  of  his  com- 
petitors cannot  be  trusted  to  do  this, 


and  that  consequently  the  adoption 
of  the  direct  shipping  plan  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  a  loss  to  the  cream 
producer.  If  any  of  these  objections 
are  sound,  it  is  a  startling  reflection 
on  the  business  ethics  adopted  by 
the  cream  receiving  station  advo- 
cates. 

The  direct  shipping  plan  is  sure 
to  come  as  a  result  of  business  evo- 
lution, though  it  may  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  put  it  squarely  on  its 
feet,  to  take  the  matter  of  weigh- 
ing and  testing  cream  away  from  the 
creameries  and  put  it  in  charge  of 
a  state  bureau  that  will  stand  be- 
tween the  creameries  and  the  cream 
producer  and  will  exercise  absolute 
fairness  to  both  parties. 

Following  is  the    article  printed 
in  the  Omaha  Trade  Exhibit: 

An  effort  is  being  made  on  the  part  of 
some  creameries  in  large  centers  to  do 
away  with  local  buyers  and  have  the 
farmers  send  in  their  cream  direct  to 
the  creamery  for  testing  and  payment. 

This  is  a  tendency  that  some  of  the 
other  creameries  are  fighting,  and  among 
them  are  some  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  old-established  creameries  and 
butter  companies  that  see  in  this  ten- 
dency a  number  of  dangers,  not  only  for 
their  own  business,  but  for  the  dairy  bus- 
iness and  the  prosperity  of  the  farming 
communities. 

In  this  matter  the  local  retail  mer- 
chants should  also  be  concerned,  f6r  two 
big  reasons— first,  anything  that  hurts 
the  farmer  hurts  the  merchant;  second, 
it  tends  directly  toward  the  mail-order 
habit,  besides  doing  away  with  the  local 
cream  stations  and  the  men  who  operate 
them. 

One  of  the  largest  Omaha  creameries 
combating  this  tendency  has  submitted 
the  following  reasons  .why  the  farmers 
should  patronize  the  local  stations  and 
cream  buyers  rather  than  ship  the  cream 
direct,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
same  arguments  are  such  as  apply  to 
your  own  business  and  the  mail-order 
game.  Read  these  through  and  lend 
your  influence  to  keep  the  business  at 
home: 

•Cream  has  a  hidden  value.  Nothing 
but  an  accurate  test  by  the  Babcock 
system  will  reveal  it. 

When  the  creameries,  both  small  and 
large,  tested  the  cream  they  were  buy- 
ing, it  did  not  pay  the  farmers  to  milk; 
did  it? 

Neither  the  farmer  nor  the  creamery 
should  be  allowed  to  say  what  cream 
tests.  One  is  selling  and  the  other  is 
buying.  A  "cut"  or  "raise"  of  one  point 
in  test  practically  means  a  cent  lower 
or  higher  in  price. 

A  disinterested  person  is  the  only 
proper  person  to  make  a  test.  No  one 
would  think  one  party  to  a  lawsuit  a  fit 
person  to  act  as  judge  at  the  trial. 

If  you  have  no  local  buyer,  your  guide 
is  gone.  Where  will  you  go  to  find  a 
disinterested  judge?  How  will  you  know 
whether  the  man  who  is  buying  your 
cream  is  giving  you  all  there  is  in  it? 
Why  should  you  insist  on  a  party  whose 
interest  is  hostile  to  yours  acting  as  your 
judge? 

Every  individual  who  ships  his  cream* 
to  a  centralizer  is  doing  his  best  to 
drive  out  local  testing,  and  so  wipe  out 
the  profit  in  milking.  It  costs  the  cream- 
ery and  the  farmer  something  to  keep 
a  disinterested  tester,  but  there  is  no 
outlay  the  farmer  makes  that  saves  him 
as  much  money.  No  other  method  pays 
the  honest  creamery.  The  other  method 
pays  the  dishonest  creamery.  No  other 
will  build  up  the  dairy  industry,  which 
is  the  backbone  of  prosperity  in  Ne- 
braska, and  that  is  why  we  use  this 
method.  The  individual  shipper  destroys 
his  local  town,  wipes  out  his  local  mar- 
ket .and  in  turn  depreciates  the  value  of 
his  farm.  Buyers  will  pay  more  for  land 
close  to  a  good  town,  which  has  good 
stores  and  shops,  as  well  as  good  schools 
and  churches. 


Care  of  Auto  Tires 

A  little  cut  in  a  tire,  like  a  little  habit, 
if  allowed  to  grow,  soon  gets  beyond 
control  and  eventually  destroys  the  tire. 
A  close  watch  should  be  kept  of  these 
little  cuts.  They  should  be  cleansed  from 
sand  and  dirt  with  gasoline  and  then 
filled  with  cement  and  quick-repair  gum. 
This  gum  will  set  in  a  few  hours  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  tire  and 
prevent  future  trouble.  A  very  large 
cut  after  thus  being  treated  should  be 
vulcanized  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. To  ignore  these  casing  cuts  alto- 
gether is  to  invite  sand  blisters  and  mud- 
boils,  which  are  caused  by  sand  and 
dust  entering  the  cut  and  working  in 
between  the  tread  and  the  fabric  of  the 
casing. 
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Fighting  Graperoot  Worms  in  Nebraska 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  FIVE) 


undor  such  conditions  as  to  prove  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  supplementary  aid  to 
spraying,  and  one  Involving  no  additional 
expense  to  him. 

The  principal  method  of  control  is 
spraying  with  arsenical  poison  so  as  to 
Hi  the  beetles  shortly  after  their  emer- 
gence from  the  soil  and  before  they  have 
laid  their  eggs.  As  the  time  for  the 
emergence  of  the  beetles  draws  near, 
that  Is,  toward  the  end  of  June  and  early 
July,  the  vineyardlst  should  make  daily 
examinations  of  his  vines  to  ascertain 
exactly  when  the  beetles  begin  to  appear. 
It  will  be  found  that  considerable  varia- 
tion in  this  point  occurs  from  season  to 
season,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  or 
three  weeks  in  successive  seasons,  so 
that  no  definite  calendar  dates  can  be 
assigned,  but  the  time  must  be  deter- 
mined by  field  observations  each  year. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  first  beetle 
all  preliminary  preparations  for  spraying 
the  vines  should  have  been  made,  and  ac- 
tual spraying  operations  should  be 
started  at  once. 

It  is  important  that  the  beetles  be 
killed  by  their  'first  feeding  after  emer- 
gence, when  they  eat  very  freely,  and 
before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  In  spraying  for  these 
beetles  arsenate  of  lead  has  given  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  and  it  should 
be  used  at  a  strength  of  three  pounds  to 
fifty  gallons  of  regular  5-5-30  formula 
Bordeaux  mixture.  By  using  Bordeaux 
instead  of  water  the  same  application 
fights  the  fungous  diseases  of  the  grape 
as  well  as  the  rootworm  beetles. 

Application  may  be  made  with  a  gaso- 
line engine  sprayer  in  large  vineyards, 
or  with  hand-power  sprayers  in  small 
one*,  maintaining  a  pressure  of  not  less 
than  100  pounds  and  applying  at  least 
100  gallons  of  spray  to  the  acre  as  a  mist 
spray.  Nozzles  of  the  Vermorel  or  Cy- 
clone types  should  be  used.  If  the  vine- 
yard is  a  large  one,  a  gasoline  engine 
spraying  outfit  specially  adapted  for 
vineyard  work  by  an  arrangement  of 
fixed  nozzles,  three  on  each  side,  the 
upper  pair  reaching  out  over  the  top  of 
the  row  and  throwing  a  downward  spray 
and  the  two  side  pairs  throwing  a  spray 
on  the  side  of  the  vines,  is  the  most 
satisfactory.  With  this  arrangement  from 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day  can  be  sprayed. 
About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  first 
application  a  second  spraying  should  be 
given  the  vineyard  to  cover  the  new 
foliage  and  to  destroy  the  beetles  which 
had  not  emerged  at  the  time  of  the  first 
application.  This  second  application 
should  not  be  made  later  than  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  so  there  may  be  no  danger 
of  staining  the  fruit  or  of  poisoning  the 
fruit,  although  there  is' little  or  no  real 
danger  to  persons  in  connection  with  the 
latter  contingency. 

Replanting  the  Vineyard 

When  replanting  of  an  old  v'neyard  Is 
found  necessary,  some  Immune  crop 
should  be  grown  on  this  ground  for  at 
least  one  season  in  order  that  the  grape- 
root  worm*  in  the  soli  may  be  allowed  to 
emerge  or  cause'!  to  starve  before  the 
young  vines  are  planted.  OtherwlHe,  with 
the  soil  heavily  fat CTted  with  these  lar- 
•■:<<-.  serious  injury  to  the  young  vlne« 
may  result  by  their  attack  on  the  roots 
and  the  subsequent  attack  of  the  beetles 
on  the  leaves.  Tf  numbers  of  the  beetles 
appear  on  these  young  plants  anyway, 
the  plants  should  he  given  a  thorough 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  to  fifty  gallon*  of 
water. 

As  a  rule  permanent  and  serious  Infes- 
tation of  a  vineyard  do<-s  not  take  plnon 
until  the*  third  season  of  its  growth,  and 
It  Is  during  tho  next  few  years  that  es- 
pecial care  should  be  tnken  to  keep  thn 
rootworms  In  check  by  spravlng  and  cul- 
tivation. When  old  bearing  vin<  v.inl.4 
havw  been  badly  Injured  by  this  lnnect, 
the  sertously  affected5  vines  may  some- 
times be  helped  by  cutting  them  back  to 
the  ground  so  that  the  whole  vitality  of 
the  plant  may  be  centered  on  tho  re- 
newal of  vegetative  growth.  A  heavy  ap- 
plication of  barnyard  manure  or  a  highly 


be  made  and  the  vines  protected  by 
thorough  cultivation  and  spraying  at  the 
proper  time.       MYRON  H.  SWENK, 


Maple  Sugar  Industry  in  Vermont 

An  official  inventory  of  the  Vermont 
maple  sugar  industry  has  been  taken,  so 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  can  know 
how  much  genuine  sugar  and  sirup  the 
state  produces.  Last  spring  6,680,000 
pounds  of  sugar  was  made  and  450,000 
gallons  of  sirup.  That  is  about  45,000 
gallons  more  sirup  than  was  reported  to 
the  national  census  enumerators  in  1900, 
but  more  than  a  million  pounds  less 
sugar.  The  state  census  enumerators 
found  that  only  about  one-half  of  the 
sugar  maple  trees  were  tapped  this  year, 
and  that  if  the  sugar  orchards  were  all 
worked  to  their  full  capacity  the  yield 
might  be  doubled.  That  is  good  news  for 
those  who  like  "flapjacks."— Youth's 
Companion. 


Much  of  the  so-called  silk  nowadays  is 
made  of  wood.  Germany  produces  more 
than  1,000,000  pounds  of  this  cellulose  silk, 
worth  $1,500,000.  A  ton  of  wood  worth  $10 
yields  cellulose  worth  $20,  and  this  cellu- 
lose yields  silk  worth  $850. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


George  Schwab  Heard  From 

George  W.  Schwab,  proprietor  of  Pleas- 
ant View  Breeding  Farm  at  Clay  Center, 
Neb.,  reports  everything  coming  along  in 
ship  shape  with  him.  He  says,  in  part: 
"I  have  been  very  busy  crating  and  ship- 
ping the  hogs  sold  and  also  inspecting 
Red  Polled  cattle  and  getting  them  on 
board  cars  for  shipment.  I  have  Just 
shipped  to  Yuma,  Colo.,  nine  heifers  and 
a  good  bull.  This  is  one  of  the  nicest 
bunches  of  Red  Polls  ever  sold  from 
Pleasant  View  farm.  As  soon  as  this 
shipment  was  on  board  the  cars  we  got 
an  order  for  four  to  go  to  Missouri,  and 
the  nice  thing  about  this  is  that  this 
man  has,  in  the  last  four  years,  bought 
from  us  four  herd  boars,  seven  bred 
sows,  four  Red  Polls,  and  is  now  figur- 
ing with  us  on  a  Percheron  stallion  of 
the  Pleasant  View  caliber.  Boars  have 
been  shipped  the  last  ten  days  to  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Idaho  and  to  various  points  in  Nebraska. 
We  have  been,  and  are  yet,  equal  to 
the  rush.  We  have  plenty  of  strong 
yearling  boars,  as  well  as  some  later 
ones,  that  are  now  ready  for  immediate 
shipment.  We  also  still  have  several 
good  Red  Poll  bulls  of  serviceable  age 
for  sale,  as  well  as  a  few  females."  The 
above  facts  are  ample  evidence  that  Mr. 
Schwab  is  breeding  a  class  of  stuff  that 
is  meeting  the  popular  demand.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  for  anything  of  this 
kind,  write  him  for  further  particulars, 
mentioning  this  paper. 


Carpenter  Sells  Durocs  February  2 

We  called  on  Ernest  H.  Carpenter  of 
Fontanelle,  Neb.,  last  week  and  spent 
some  time  in  looking  over  his  splendid 
herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys.  Mr.  Carpenter 
has  been  enjoying  a  very  good  trade  In 
spring  males  and  still  has  a  few  on 
hand  He  has  one  of  the  best  bunches 
of  spring  gilts  th;it  It  '  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  see  for  some  time.  They 
aT8  the  big.  smooth,  grow  thy,  roomy 
kind,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  quality, 
and  we  want  to  say  right  here  that  if 
nothing  happens  in  the  meantime  Mr. 
Carpenter  will  have  an  offering  to  sell 
on  February  2  that  will  be  worth  the 
while  of  any  man  to  go  and  see,  espe- 
cially If  ho  is  In  the  market  for  some 
bred  sows.  These  gilts  are  sired  by 
Prince  Critic,  Wallace's  Sensation. 
Model  Hov,  Golden  Model  4th,  Kancv 
VVorider  and  others.  They  will  be  bred 
to  Hlue  Ribbon  Model  Junior.  Carpenter's 
Golden  Model  and  Ivan's  Golden  Model 
Keep  his  herd  In  mind  and  w:it<-h  these 
columns  for  further  announcements. 


Top  PolnntM'hlna  Males 

While  In  tho  vicinity  of  Roone,  Neb., 
last  week  we  ctilleil  on  Jacob  Dletsrh, 
breeder  of  I»ol;ind-<  'hliias  at  that  place 
Mr.  IHotsch  has  been  breeding  Polund- 
t'hln.'is  for  a  number  of  yearn  and  hM 
uei  peded  In  breeding  up  ■  herd  tbut  Is 
one  of  the  really  good  ones  of  thp  Mute. 
Me  has  been  breeding  for  size  and  bon<  , 
with  quality,  and  a  look  at  his  herd 
will  oulcklv  convince  the  vloltor  thnt  he 
has  not  failed  In  his  Intention  At  this 
time  ho  has  a  number  ,,t  splendid  spring 
hoars  that  h«  Is  offering  for  sal".  We 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  then" 
hogs,  as  they  are  absolutelj  right  In 
wvery  respect,  nnd  h-  Is  pricing  them 
worth  th«»  money     Thev  sre  sired  by  !>"» 


this  time  and  are  in  first-class  breeding 
condition.  They  are  out  of  dams  carry- 
ing the  blood  lines  of  Big  Hadley,  Ex- 
pansion, Wade's  Jumbo  and  others. 
Writo  him  for  further  information,  men- 
tioning this  paper. 


fladlev     by     It's     Greet     Medley,  and 

.Dletsch's  Jumbo  by  Great  Hadley  The«e 
nitrogenous  commercial   fertilizer  should)  males   will    weigh   around  ."WO  pounds  at 


Sale  Dates 


Shorthorn  Cattle 

December  16   and  17— C.    A.  Saunders, 
Manilla,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 
Hereford  Cattle 

April  15  and  IS,  1914— .Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

February  3-4 — H.   C.   Glissman,  Station 
B,  Omaha,  Neb.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 
Holstein  Cattle 

December  2 — Corn  Belt  Breeders'  Con- 
signment sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.;  A. 
L.  Haecker,  manager,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April  1  and  2.  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

March    18,    1911— Roy    Fisher,  Winside, 


Don't  starve  your  nogs  to 
remove  worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product, 
then  select  six  growing  pigs, 
feed  them  all  the  grain,  oil 
meal,  tankage  and  milk  they 
can  eat,  then  place  before 
them  in  dry  trough  sample  of 
Hog  Potash  and  see  how  they 
eat  It.  Worms  cannot  live 
where  it  is  fed  regularly. 
Sold  at  prices  of  good  salt. 
Send  today  for  sample  and  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  In  anoccw- 
pled  territory. 

Manufactured  by 

union 

STOCK. 

YARDS 
COMPANY 


THE  BEST  FOR  HOGS 


LEE'S  HOG  REMEDY 

The  Government  formula, 
with  additions  by  us. 

Made  only  from 

Sulphur;  Iron  Sulphate;  Salt;  Charcoal;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate; Tobacco  Powder;  Antimony;  Sodium  Hyposul- 
phite; Flake  Naphthalin;  Gentian;  Sodium  Sulphate; 
Copper  Sulphate;  Aloes. 

Contains  no  meal  as  filler 

Good  for  Worms,  Coughs,  Fevers,  Indigestion,  Bowel  Trouble 
and  as  a  general  conditioner  for  disease  prevention. 

Sold  by  most  Lee  agents  in  the  Central  West. 

25  lb.  pail  $2.00;  100  lb.  box  $6.00. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


FRIESLAND  FARMS  HOLSTEINS 

We  still  have  some  fine  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  for  sale.  All 
the  females  we  can  spare,  consisting  of  cows  and  heifers  as  good  as  one  ever 
sees  in  a  sale,  have  been  consigned  to  the  Corn  Belt  Breeders'  Consignment 
sale,  South  Omaha,  December  2,  1913.    Write  for  catalogue, 

SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

In  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  fho 
larger  the  cow  tho  turner  the  profit,  oth«4 
things  being  equal.  Tho  principle  has  been 
established  through  the  Investigations  ot  gov- 
crnment  experts  anil  Is  generally  recognized. 

When  a  cow's  milking  davB  arc  over,  size  la 
still  an  Important  factor.  Tho  big  Holsteln- 
k'rli  mii.  weighing  anywhere  (CPOI  LOM  toj 
1,800  pounds  with  her  clean  white  fat  well 
distributed  through  her  muscular  system, 
proves  u  most  profitable  dairy  beef  animal. 
Send  for  FTtEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive nookleta 

Holateln-Frieiian  A»«o.,  F.  1,  Hbugh- 
ton.   tfcc'y.     Ilox   I'D.    Brattleboro.  Vt. 


HOKSUS  AND  MI  LKS 

OUT  OF  THE  BEATEN  PATH 

Away  from  crowding  to  city  hnrns  where  price 
has  to  be  higher  01  stallion  plainer;  take  n  llltlo 
trip  on  tho  quiet  to  my  farm  and  . 
see  big  hunch  registered  rerrberou  ' 
studs  weanlings  to  4  yearn:  growthy. 
useful  money-makers  for  you.  The 
farm  Is  where  ilicy  are  raised  ano> ' 
whero  you  ought  to  buy  them.  1 
FRED  CHANDLK.R.  Rt.  7.  Chariton  low.' 


JEK.HHY  CATTLE 


WINEJLAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Hulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  aired  by  Puke 
Rnlelgli  by  Noble  of  Onkland.  Also  n  number  of 
cbolce  heifers  bred  to  freshen  loon.  I  can  suit 
you  In   both  (|Ualllv  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOHNY1.    Lincoln.  Neb 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

A  very  cbobo  b>(  <>f  big,  growthy.  heavy  boned  nprlng  boniM  for  mile,  .'died  by 

Him-  Valley,  Itluo  Valley  orange  and  Hlg  CnluinbuH.    We  have  i  n  in  Hug  Imikm 

for  2  7>  voaiH  If  you  are  looking  for  bl*  Inn;  -  "lib  nullity,  write  uh  bn  di'Mcrlp- 
lb .11  anil  prices.  THOB.  F.  WALKER  ft  SOW,  Almmirtrla,  If.D. 

t>at  AUTri  /ITT TXT  A   DfiADQ         UCDH  LIT  A  HTDC  CHD  Q  A  I  V 


POLAND  CHINA  BOARS. 

flprlng  males  f„r  sale,  aired  by  nig  Rennallon 
■  ml  M  s  rireat  Hndley.  They  are  ihe  big.  attiooili 
kind,  with  quality  and  hone  Rrcrythlng  guar- 
anteed.     J.    A     HiMAI.flaV'KKIt.    (Iraftin.  Noli 


HERD  HEADERS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  for    n!«  the  three  tried  herd  boar*, 
HI*  Omnlia.    Mel  il    lop,    and   tluy'a    I'rhn  l.a«t 
Kvery  one  a  good  one      Also  a  number  nf  spring) 
mnlen  f>    i'    I.ONrCltUAN.   P'loreneo,  Nel> 


l>l  K<><  .IDKsi;,  IKM.s 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC-JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  f  ir  MUj 
sired  l,r  Roddy  K  Mh.  Wide  Awake.  Oolrl  Hon  I. 
W,  L.  II  'a  Perfection  <  'renin  and  nthera.  Alan 
hied   via,        I'rlied    w.rlb    the  mone) 

U«0.    W     Hi  IIWAIt.    ''lav    Center,  N"h 


30  rKMVirnD  hii.anh  i  innA  IlOABft, 
io   mMURBD   POLAMDCMIIfA  OtXTol 


Alfalfa  Lawn  Durocs 

A  splendid  lot  of  fall  aa.4  spring  mal.s  M  •  »>". 

•  Ired  In  Mellna  «  Wonder.  '  i  In. ami  W  ,„  irr  - 
|ert  and  Colonel  Tippy  They  "re  .Irl.llr  rlr'.'  not 
w  .rih  the  money.    Ilenrr  Hluthm.n.   I'llger.  N«h. 


Knr   Mltoh    »"le.      They  or 

growth)  hng«  The.e  are 
the  log  amnolh  kind  » 
Kver>lblug   guaranteed  1 

W.   3  r,AV\ 


Of  big. 

•d  tionra. 
id  bone 


POI.A1TD  CHIHA  HOARS   AND  YOUItO 
RHOBTROIH  BUI.LM. 

Hr>»n  are  fine  ape,  linerm  nf  the  heavy,  big  bone* 
t»pe.  aired  br  l-nng  Hov  M  and  guaranteed  Hill 
foe/orr      Pull"  are  dark   ■  «|..red   and   from  heavy 
milking  dams.     O.    Wi   Pueraleln.   Kr»mnnt.  Net.. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTUEY  FARMER 


November  29,  1913 


One  of  Nebraska's   Model  Breeding  Farms 


 I  I  


that  they  do  not  become  excited  and 
overheated  before  killing.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  sheep  are 
not  handled  by  the  wool.  Pulling  the 
tleece  by  grabbing  a  sheep  on  the  back 
or  on  the  side  will  leave  discolored, 
bruised  spots  on  the  carcass.  Kicking 
or  pounding  the  animal  has  the  same 
effect.  Always  catch  a  sheep  by  the 
neck,  rear  flank,  or  hind  leg,  and  hold  it 
by  placing  one  hand  in  the  groove  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  other  at  the 
dock. 

Besides  causing  bruises  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  carcass,  handling  by  the  wool 
is  painful  to  the  sheep.  The  fleeces  of 
sheep  selected  for  slaughter  should  be 
dry,  as  it  is  hard  to  obtain  a  clean,  un- 
tainted carcass  if  the  fleece  is  wet. 

After  such  careful  preparation  for 
slaughter,  the  animal  bleeds  more  thor- 
oughly, the  carcass  cools  out  more  rap- 
idly, the  entrils  are  easier  to  handle, 
the  danger  of  cutting  is  lessened,  the 
carcass  makes  a  better  appearance,  and 
the  flesh  has  a  better  color.— T.  G.  Pat- 
terson, University  Farm,   St.  Paul. 


Farm  buildings  of  Fred  Wille,  breeder  of  Poland-CViina  hogs  and  Guernsey  cattle 
ter  of  extra  choice  spiing  boars  that  he  is  offeiing  for  sale  at  this  time. 


;b.    He  has  a  num- 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


P'  AN1CKY  conditions  have  been 
the  ruling  force  in  the  cattle 
market  during  the  greater  part 
of  November.  "Without  waiting 
for  the  cattle  from  the  range 
to  Stop  coming,  the  feeders  of  the  corn 
belt  began  rushing  their  half-fat  steers 
to  market.  This  movement  commenced 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  month,  or 
about  the  time  the  papers  were  full  of 
news  regarding  shipments  of  beef  from 
Argentina  and  of  live  cattle  from  Can- 
ada. It  is  always  the  case  that  packers 
at  this  season  prefer  range  beef  steers  to 
the  half-fat  corn-feds.  The  large  supplies 
of  half-fat  steers  at  all  markets  and 
packers'  discrimination  against  them  in 
favor  of  rangers  caused  the  market  to 
break  early  in  November.  The  down- 
ward movement  in  prices  really  started 
at  Chicago,  where  the  receipts  were  so 
large  as  to  practically  glut  the  market. 

Had  shippers  been  in  a  normal  state  of 
mind  they  would  have  reduced  ship- 
ments at  once,  giving  the  market  a 
chance  to  recover.  They  would  have 
reasoned  something  like  th:s:  This  is  no 
time  to  snip  half-fat  corn-feds  while  a 
good  many  range  beeves  that  kill  out  a 
much  better  percentage  are  still  com- 
ing forward;  this  is  no  time  to  flood  the 
market  with  half-fat  cattle  when  the 
poultry  holidays  are  near  at  hand.  Un- 
fortunately for  their  own  good,  shippers 
seemed  to  be  in  a  panic  of  fear,  and 
when  a  man  is  scared  his  brain  never 
works  right.  Instead  of  limiting  ship- 
ments when  the  market  began  breaking, 
they  rushed  the  cattle  forward  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  The  Chicago  market 
became  badly  demoralized  and  prices 
everywhere  suffered  a  sharp  break.  Not 
only  did  the  half-fat  cattle  that  were 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  break,  but 
even  long-fed,  prime  beeves  suffered  in 
like  proportion,  and  the  decline  spread 
to  large  cattle  as  well.  It  was  a  bad 
slump  all  along  the  line.  Many  thou- 
sands of  cattle  were  thrown  upon  the 
bargain  counter  and  sold  at  a  loss1— a 
useless  sacrifice  to  a  senseless  scare. 

Operators  have  often  observed  that  the 
cattle  market  breaks  at  this  season  nine 
years  out  of  ten.  Weak  holders— the 
men  who  are  always  getting  scared  and 
always  losing  money  in  the  cattle  feed- 
ing game— seem  especially  fond  of  flood- 
ing the  markets  with  their  half-fat  cat- 
tle just  before  Thanksgiving  and  again 
just  previous  to  the  Christmas  holidays. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  pick  any  other 
time  in  the  whole  year  when  half-fat 
cattle  would  sell  to  poorer  advantage 
than  just  before  the  two  holiday  seasons 
mentioned.  To  begin  with,  the  demand 
for  beef  during  the  last  half  of  Novem- 
ber is  greatly  reduced  by  the  popular 
fancy  for  poultry  at  that  season.  Pack- 


ets are  not  at  all  anxious  to  fill  their 
coolers  with,  beef  in  November  when 
they  know  the  consuming  demand  will 
be  light,  and  if  shippers  insist  upon 
flooding  the  markets  with  cattle  at  that 
time  packers  would  be  unworthy  the 
name  of  business  men  if  they  did  not 
take  advantage  of  it  to  buy  the  cattle 
lower. 

No  Demand  for  Half-Fat  Cattle 

At  the  time  of  the  Chrstimas  holidays 
the  demand  for  beef  is  again  greatly  re- 
duced in  favor  of  poultry.  Still,  at 
Chrstimas  time  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  a  limited  amount  of  choice  to  fancy 
beef,  which  gives  rise  to  the  inquiry 
early  in  December  for  the  so-called 
Christmas  cattle.  This  demand  is  nat- 
urally limited  in  volume  and  requires 
long-fed  and  very  prime  beeves.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  whole  market  scheme 
for  the  half-fat  beeves  during  the  holi- 
day season.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that,  while  not  wanted,  the  half-fat  cat- 
tle seem  to  have  a  special  penchant  for 
showing  up  at  that  time.  They  are  the 
unbidden  guests  at  all  markets  during 
the  holiday  season  and  serve  no  good 
purpose.  On  the  contrary,  they  make  all 
kinds  of  trouble  by  losing  their  owner's 
money  and  by  breaking  the  market  and 
forcing  even  good  cattle  to  sell  lower. 

The  future  of  the  market  until  the 
coming  of  the  new  year  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Prices  must  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  attitude  of  shippers.  Until  the 
weak  and  panicky  holders  have  un- 
loaded there  is  not  much  hope  of  the 
market  making  any  permanent  improve- 
ment. The  heavy  break  that  has  re- 
cently taken  place  would  naturally  be 
expected  to  cause  a  reduction  in  ship- 
ments, giving  the  murket  a  breathing 
spell  and  a  chance  to  recover  some  of 
the  lost  ground.  Should  this  take  place, 
operators  on  the  market  are  afraid  that 
the  improvement  would  only  act  as  a 
signal  to  start  weak  holders  to  shipping 
again  and  that  there  would  be  another 
flood  of  half-fat  cattle  early  in  Decem- 
ber, when,  for  reasons  noted,  above,  the 
market  would?  be  in  no  condition  to 
withstand  it.  On  this  account  a  good 
many  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
market  will  be  more  or  less  uneven  and 
unsatisfactory  until  after  the  holidays. 

Light  Hogs  Still  Coming 

Hogs  have  shown  no  great  change  dur- 
ing the  last  week.  Prices  have  fluc- 
tuated more  or  less  and  there  has  been 
a  sharp  break  in  pigs  and  underweight, 
light  hogs,  which  have  been  coming  for- 
ward in  large  numbers  at  some  points. 
While  light  hogs  and  pigs,  as  noted,  have 
shown  considerable  weakness,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  growing  feeling 
among    operators    on    the   market  that 


prices  on  good  hogs  at  least  have  about 
touched  bottom  for  some  Hime  to  come. 
The  fact  is,  the  bears,  who  were  predict- 
ing that  hogs  would  go  to  7  cents,  on 
the  basis  of  Missouri  river  markets,  have 
about  given  up  that  idea,  and  the  talk 
now  more  frequently  heard  on  the  mar- 
ket is  that  prices  have  touched  bottom. 
Of  course,  inferior  grades  of  hogs  and 
pigs  t,hat  are  not  especially  sought  after 
might  find  a  still  lower  level. 

The  very  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
pigs  coming  to  market  as  to  break  prices, 
is  making  the  bulls  more  firm  in  the  be- 
lief that  there  will  be  later  on  a  decided 
scarcity  in  mature  hogs  that  must  cause 
a  sharp  advance  in  prices.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  bulls  do  not  look  for  any 
great  advance  in  the  immediate  future, 
but  most  of  them  are  fixing  upon  the 
latter  part  of  winter  as  the  time  when 
the  shortage  in  supplies  will  begin  to 
make  itself  felt  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  start  a  real  advance  in  prices. 

Sheep  Prices  Satisfactory 

Sh,eep  and  lambs  have  been  selling  to 
very  good  advantage  on  most  days  of 
late,  prices  being  very  -satisfactory  to 
selling  interests.  The  season  for  strictly 
range  sheep  and  lambs  is  most  over  with, 
but  there  will  be  for  some  little  time 
quite  a  good  many  sheep  and  lambs  from 
the  range  states  that  have  been  run  in 
wheat  fields  or  on  some  other  feed.  Fed 
sheep  and  lambs  are  beginning  to  come 
forward  quite  freely  and  it  is  presumed 
that  the  number  will  increase  rapidly 
as  the  season  advances. 

The  future  of  the  market  on  sheep  and 
lambs  is  decidedly  uncertain,  but  as  a 
rule  operators  expect  a  rather  uneven 
market  for  the  next  few  weeks.  That  is 
very  apt  to  be  the  case  durng  tihe  last 
month  of  the  year;  in  fact,  receipts  may 
be  expected  to  govern  the  situation  very 
largely.  Given  mild  weather  and  an  en- 
couraging outlook,  feeders  are  very  apt 
to  hang  on  to  their  holdings,  thus  keep- 
ing the  market  moderately  supplied  with 
fat  stuff.  In  such  an  event  prices  can 
hardly  fail  to  continue  , strong.  On  the 
other  hand,  anything  that  might  cause 
heavy  runs  at  market  points  would  be 
very  likely'  to  result  in  lower  prices. 


Preparing  Sheep  for  Slaughter 

Wherever  possible,  it  is  advisable  to 
take  the  sheep  off  feed  for  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  before  slaughter- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  lambs,  which 
will  fret  too  much  if  taken  from  the 
dams  and  will  consequently  be  in  a  fev- 
erish condition  when  slaughtered.  As 
with  all  stock,  however,  sheep  should  be 
given  all  the  water  they  want  to  drink. 

Always  handle  the   sheep  quietly,  so 


TroJan  Gates  Now 
Better  Than  Ever 


'  Another  big  Improvement  for  TroJan  gafej 
'Special  and  exclusive  Gal  volt  electro-gal  van 
Izlaf  procesi  makes  galvanizing  stick 
er»  bard  you  cant  scrape.lt  off.  Ual 
vaulting  enters  the  pores  and  be- 
comes practically  a  part  or  the 
lateeL  Ordinary  galvanlzingcan 
'be  scraped  off  with  a  kuire. 
Mates  TroJau  steel  gates  rust- 
proof and  keeps  them  always 
bright  and  hew.  Oal volt  adds  an ' 
'Other  renture  to  an  already  famoui 
"">  Makes  tbe  TroJan  the  beat 
gate  bargain  In  the  world. 


.•••••••at 


Get  a  Free  Sample  of  Gal- 
volt  Process  Gal- 
vanized Steel 

\The  enuie  as  is  used  In  the  { 
i  TroJan  gate.  No  cost  orob- 
j  ligation.    Just  tell  us  bow 
/many  gates  you  utfe.  We'll 
/also  send  literature  descrlb-  I 
'  lng  our  steel  fHrin  and  yard  j 
'gates.     Get  TroJan  factory 
'prices  before  you  buy. 
TroJan  Gates  Are  Sold  on  30  Days* 
»         Trial — Factory  Prices  I 
Try  tbem  at  our  risk;.   Adjustable  at  both  j 
i  ends  for  snows  or  side  hills.    Individual  ! 
|  tighteners  keep  mesh  snug.    Steel  center  \ 
:  brace.  Automatic  latch.   One-pl.  ce  hlngn. 
!  Save  money  by  getting  tbe  TroJan  at 
|  factory  prices. 

STANDARD  MFG.  CO. 
i  303  Fourth  St..  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank 
Heat< 


Note  construction  :  Novating  going  to  waste 
All  passing  under  the  water  Indispensable  to  all 
farmers.  Pays  for  itself  in  2  months  with  2  cows. 
Burns  straw,  corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and 
wood.  A<hes  removed  in  a  few  seconds  without  dis- 
turbing the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  half  the  amount 
of  fuel  usually  required.  Let  us  6end  you  a  Heater 
on  two  weeks  free  trial,  just  as  we.  have  to  thousands 
of  others.  This  heater  is  now  in  use  in  thirty  states 
and  Canada.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not 
neglect  sending  for  catalog  and  price,  now  while  it  is 
fresh  in  your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  catalogue 
and  testimonials  free  of  charge 

NELSON  MFG  CO., 
MO  Wall  Street,  Deer/ield.  Wis. 


FOR  SEWING  LEATHER 

The  Speedy  Stitcheris  the  latest  and 
best  of  anything  ever 
offered 
for  $1.00. 
Aifents 

make  over  200%  profits. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  terms. 
Automatic  Awl  Co.  49  Gardner  Terrace,  Worcester,  Mats, 


98  cents 


Railroad  Watch 


S  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friends  Sad  introduce  our  catalog™ 
of  Elein  Watches  we  wiU  send  thiaelejant  Railrosd  watch  by  mail  post  paid 
for  niUIV  OS  CENTS  Gentlemen's  eiM,  full  nickel  eilver  plated 
case  locomotlvo .o?iitl,  lever  etcapemeot,  etem  wind  and  item  set,  s  perfect 
timekeeper  and  fully  ruaranteed  for  5  years.  Send  this  advertisement  to  OS 
with  Q9  CENTS  and  watch  will  bo  sent  by  return  mail  post  paid. 
Satis  fiction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     Send  98o  today.  AiidroBO 

8.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearboro  St.,  CHICAGO. 


UNIVERSITY  Of  ILLINOIS 


A- MAGAZINE  •  FORTHEMEN-AND  •  WOM  EN -OF  -THE -FARM  * 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  December  6,  1913 


Number  678 


SAVE- 
iTHE- 
HORSE 


FROM  COLLEGES 


Grant,  Iowa,  March  3,  1913. 
Troy  Chemical  Co. ,  Binehamton,  N.  Y. . 
Tour  excellent  book  pleased  us  so  much 
that  I  am  asking  you  to  send  us  8  more 
copies  for  our  Agricultural  class. 
Thanksi  A.  W.  Phillips,  Prin. 

TJn'ty  of  California,  Berkeley,  March  11. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. : 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Save-The- 
Horse  Book,  which  contains  many  val- 
nahlo  suggestions  and  good  advice  foe 
i  horso  owners. 

Very  truly  yours,     F,  L.  Geltftit. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating  horses 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  fails.  You  risk  nothing  by  writing;  it 
Will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  our  18 
Years'  Discoveries— Treating  Every  Kind  Ring- 
bone— Thoropin— SPAVIN  —and  ALL— Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease — Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD- 
ERATE.  But  write  and  we  will  send  our— BOOK 
— Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  16  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
Jay  Parcel  Post  or    Express  paid. 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank 
Heater 


Note  construction  :  No  heating  going  to  waste 
All  passing  under  the  water  Indispensable  to  all 
farmers.  Pays  for  itself  in  2  months  with  2  cows. 
Burns  straw,  corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and 
wood.  Ashes  removed  in  a  few  seconds  without  dis- 
turbing the  Heater.  Heats  water  with  half  the  amount 
of  fuel  usually  required.  Let  us  send  you  a  Heater 
on  two  weeks  free  trial,  just  as  we  have  to  thousands 
of  others.  This  heater  is  now  in  use  in  thirty  states 
and  Canada.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not 
neglect  sending  for  catalog  and  price,  now  while  it  is 
fresh  in  your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  catalogue 
and  testimonials  free  of  charge 

NELSON  MFG  CO., 
40  Wall  Street,  Deerfield,  Wis. 


MODERN  TRAPPING  METHOD  S— This 
CI'IDE  is  as  different  from  other  guides  as 
automobiles  are  different  from  old  time  stage 
i-oaches.  It  is  unequaled.  Guide  is  FREE, 
while  they  last,  if  you  return  this  advertise- 
ment and  anwer  question.    Have  you  written 

us  before?  SQUARE  DEAL  FUR  HOUSE 

Weil  Bros.  &  Co.,  Dept   B.  42,  Ft,  Wayne,  Ind. 


DORSCH  ICE  PLOW 


201 


With  Saws 


One  man  and  a  horse  can  cut  more^ 
ice  in  a  day  with  it  than  he  will  us 
Guaranteed  to  beat  2<}  men  with  sawsl 
Cuts  double  row;  cakes  uniform,] 
any  size  and  thickness.  Two  1 
days'  cutting  for  others  pays  J 
for  your  plow.  In  3  sizes— 
$15.33  and  up.  Write  for  cata- 
log and  our  surprise  offer. 

dorsch  &.  sor 

St.,  Milwaukee, 


'  252 1 


if 


JUST  HALF 
PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days 
Only 

The  Twentieth    1  £1  Year 
Century  Farmer  I  -»omy 
Breeder's  Gazette  r  A 
Woman's  World.. j  $  |  ^(J 

Subscribe  Now 


Address  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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Are  You  Interested  in  These  Things? 

HAT  do  you  think  of  our  rural  schools?    Is  our  present 
system  and  the    administration    thereof    perfect,  or 
might  it  be  improved?   Would  you  like  to  see  the  farm 
credit  system  in  this  country  placed  on  a  permanent 
and  practical  basis?    Do  you  know  that  three-fifths  of  the  tax- 
able property  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  is  owned  by  farmers,  and 
yet  there  is  not  ai  farmer  on  the  commission  now  investigating 
our  tax  system?    Do  you  want  to  help  make  the  Nebraska  State 
University  more  and  more  a  practical  aid  to  the  people  of  the 
state? 

If  these  questions  interest  you,  come  and  hear  them  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  at 
Omaha  December  9,  10,  11  and  12.  No  matter  whether  you  be- 
long to  an  association  entitled  to  send  delegates  or  not,  you  are 
welcome,  and  may  hear  these  questions  discussed  by  men  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Both  sides  of  every  question 
will  be  given  a  hearing,  and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions 
when  all  the  evidence  is  in. 

If  you  intend  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  desire  in- 
formation concerning  arrangements,  address  W.  S.  Delano,  Sec- 
retary, Lincoln,  Neb. 


Pull 

Stumps 

Double  your  profits!  ,' 
Farm   all    your   land  I 
Don't  let  stumps  stand  J 
til  four  way.  P<tUtlieni_X 


out.  Clear  an  acre  a  day  wit  n~fEo 

HcrCUl©S  THpuVow«r 

Stump  Puller*! 

30  days  trial,  3  year  guaran- 
tee, special  price  offer  now; 
Write  postal  for  book  and 
money-saving  offer* 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
955  22nd  St..  Cm 


lervile,  la 


264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 


10c 


1913  ■opyrightea  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage"— "How  to  Feed  Silage"— "How  to 
Build  Silos"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
—"Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions."  All 
nbout  "Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio, 


Special  Prices  on  Edwards 

STEEL  Shingles! 


Send  now  for  Ed- 
wards 1914  Direct- 
1  Jrom  ■  Factory  Offer. 
Amazing  prices. 
Freight  puid.  Ed< 
■    I  Shi;  ' 


wards  Steel 
never  rot  or  burn 
Made  forever  rait 
proof  by 


s." 


famous  EdtfardB  **TiRhtcbte'rTrocesp. 
Easier  put  on  than  common  shingles.    No  extras, 
no  tools.  No  ex  pert  workmen.  No  pnint  required. 
Far  outlast  wood  shingles.    Over  125.000  sntiffied 
users.  Write.  Get  prices  and  Free  Book  No.  1298 
Send  dimensions  of  roof  if  possible.  (133) 
THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1248-1298  Lock  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Nigh  and  so  is  the  Price  ol  Cattie. 

*  For  vears  the  Province  of 
ALBERTA,  (VV'estern  Canada), 
was  the  Big  Ranclnng  Country. 
Many  of  these  ranches  today  are 
Immense  grain  fields. and  the  cat- 
tle have  given  place  to  he  culti- 
vation or  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
flax,  the  change  has  made  many 
thousands  of  Americans,  settled 
on  these  plains.  w#ealthy.  but  has 
increased  the  price  of  livestock. 
There  Issplendldopportunlty  now  to  geta 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  OF  160  ACRES 

*L  *  y^(>«  <and  another  as  a  pre-emption)  In  the 
*  «'CJ>'>>^f  newerdletrlcta  and  produce  either  cattle 
W"  *  «£iS  '  orgratn.  The  crops  are  always  good,  the 
^^v<v.ix  climate  la  excellent,  schools  and  churches 
^ Vv  *  j  are  convenient  and  marketB  splendid  In 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta. 

Send  at  otice  for  literature,  the  latest 
Information,  railway  rates,  etc,  to 


V 


Room  4,  Bee  Building 
Omaha,  Nc8>» 


Or  wtlte  Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada. 


No  Country. 


is  better  than  the  one  In  which 
you  live.  Some  parts  of  it  may 
not  suit  you  hut  there  are  many 
places  along  the  Union  Pacific 
System  Lines  where  you  can  lo- 
cate and  he  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what 
kind  of  land  you  want — irrigated, 
sub-irrigated  or  dry  farming-,  for 
general  farming,  stock-raising, 
fruit  raising,  etc. — in  the  climate 
that  best  suits.  I  will  send  you 
the  information  that  will  halp  you 
locate  in  the  place  best  suited  to 
your  need«. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 
Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent   Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  1109  Union  Pacilic  BnildtBg, 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


Rich  Minnesota 


Valley  Lands,  in  Aitkin  County 

Land  of  Clover.  Lnkes.  Rivers.  Timber,  ideal  for 
the  Farmer  and  Dairyman.  Where  DROUTH  li? 
UN'iNOWN.  „„.. 

BUY  NOW! 
Don't  put  it  ofH    Prices  will  be  higher  in  the 
Spline     come,   see,  or  write  lor  literature. 

LAND  AGENT,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  EY.  CO., 
198  Wolvin  Bldg.,  Buluth,  Minn. 


Caring  for  the  Breeding  Ewes  in  Winter 


They  Need  Good  Feed  and  Care  and  Plenty  of  Exercise  in  Order  to  Produce  Well  Developed  Lambs 


SSUMING  that  the  breeding  season 
has  closed  and  the  winter  care  of 
the  breeding  flock  has  com- 
menced, what  shall  be  the  sys- 
tem of  care,  feed  and  manage- 
ment of  this  flock  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  best  results  in  lambs, 
fleece  and  general  condition  of  the  flock?  This 
is  the  proposition  that  presents  itself  to  the 
flock  owner,  whether  he  is  conscious  of  it  or 
not.  ' 

There  are  a  few  general  principles  in  live 
stock  management  that  may  be  said  to  be  self- 
evident  truths.  There  is  no  questioning  their 
practical  application  in  the  successful  handling 
of  stock,  and  these  may  be  said  to  apply  to  all 
kinds  of  animals  usual  on  the  farm.  In  the 
first  place,  it  never  pays  to  let  the  farm  ani- 
mals, the  meat-producing  varieties,  to  lose  flesh, 
especially  on  the  approach  of  winter.  This  is 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  flesh  to  acquire,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  it  is  not  worth  as  much 
to  the  animal  and  its  owner  as  that  acquired 
under  a  more  expensive  system  of  feeding. 

Retain  the  Pasture  Flesh 

There  is  one  well  recognized  principle  in  the 
live  stock  business  tbat,  when  adhered  to,  has 
invariably  made  the  owner  money,  and  that  is 
to  get  all  the  growth  and  development  you  can 
oh  your  animals,  and  then  give  them  such  feed 
and  care  as  to  retain  it.  The  old  careless  cus- 
tom of  acquiring  flesh  and  growth  by  means 
of  pasture  through  the  spring,  summer  and  fall 
seasons,  then  starving  and  freezing  this  off 
through  the  winter,  does  not  appeal  to  the  pres- 
ent-day, sensible  stock  owner  as  the  way  to 
make  money  in  live  stock.  It  cannot  be  en- 
titled to  the  dignity  of  being  called  a  plan  of 
handling  stock.  It  is  merely  ignorance  of  the 
prinriples  of  supply  and  demand  and  their  ap- 
plication. It  is  the  undermining  of  legitimate 
business,  the  needless  and  criminal  waste  of  ac- 
quired resources. 

The  ewe  flock  should  now  be  in  a  good, 
thrifty  condition  of  flesh,  sprightly,  active, 
strong  and  showing  evidence  of  good  health. 
These  are  the  conditions  that  must  be  present 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  off- 
spring. You  know  what  you  have  in  your  ewe, 
because  she  is  before  your  eyes;  you  see  her 
every  day,  and  you  have  some  reason  to  expect, 
a  certain  quality  of  lamb;  but  thin  lamb's  qual- 
ity and  value  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  kind  of  care  and  attention  you  givo 
the  ewe  during  the  152  days  of  tho  gestation 
period. 

Exercise  Important,   for  Ewes 

It  is  important  to  start  the  ewe  off  in  good, 
strong,  vigorous  health,  and  in  good  flesh,  and 
keep  her  up  in  this  strong,  robust  condition. 
The  ewe,  by  some  shepherds,  is  thought  In  dan- 
gerous condition  when  fleshy  at  lambing  UflMk 
This  depends  entirely  on  the  opportunity  for 


exercise.  The  ewe  flock  should  have  their  win- 
ter quarters  adjoining  a  pasture,  where  they 
could  be  turned  out  each  day,  or  every  day  suit- 
able for  them  to  be  outdoors,  so  they  can  exer- 
cise by  traveling  over  the  pasture  field.  It  is 
the  exercise  they  need.  This  feature  of  their 
winter  life  should  be  imposed  upon  them  daily, 
especially  if  the  ewes  are  fleshy,  well  fed  on 
grain  feed.  A  fleshy  ewe  is  just  so  much  better 
qualified  to  nurse  her  lamb  properly  if  she  is 
in  good,  full  flesh;  but  she  is  in  a  much  more 
dangerous  physical  condition  for  this  period  of 
motherhood  unless  she  is  exercised  and  kept 
active  and  strong. 

It  might  be  truthfully  said  that  there  are 
two  conditions  that  the  careless,  inexperienced 
sheep  owner  should  avoid — that  of  a  thin, 
starved,  weak  ewe  at  lambing  time,  and  the  fat, 
fleshy  ewe.  The  medium-fleshed  ewes  will  stand 
more  inattention  at  this  period,  and  have  less 
troubles  from  the  lambing,  and  a  much  less 
death  rate  of  both  lambs  and  ewes.  The  fleshy 
ewe  should  be  in  the  hands  of  r.  careful,  skillful 
shepherd,  and  then  she  is  the  best  prospect  for 
the  lambing  season. 

Care  for  the  Embryo  Lamb 

No  shepherd  or  caretaker  of  sheep  can  be 
placed  against  the  handicap  of  the  five  months 
of  the  embryo  existence  of  the  lamb  where  the 
mother  has  been  poorly  and  irregularly  fed  and 
cared  for  and  then  hope  to  develop  as  good  a 
sheep  from  this  impoverished  infant  as  where 
the  lamb  has  had  all  the  advantages  of  embryo 
growth  and  development  that  nature  could  con- 
tribute during  this  period.  No  shepherd  of  ex- 
perience will  take  a  lot  of  poorly  summered 
lambs  at  weaning  time  and  hope  to  develop  them 
to  their  natural  size  such  as  they  would  have 
acquired  had  they  been  well  cared  for  and  prop- 
erly grown  during  their  nursing  period.  A 
stunted  animal  after  birth  is  a  hard  proposition 
and  usually  a  money  loser,  but  the  stunted  ani- 
mal before  birth  is  a  much  more  hopeless  prop- 
osition. Therefore  the  urgency  and  necessity 
of  the  very  best  care  and  attention  of  the  ewe 
flock  during  the  period  of  pregnancy. 

Kxercise,  exercise,  all  through  the  gestation 
period,  is  the  need,  is  the  demand,  and  this  the 
ewes  will  take  of  their  own  accord,  without  any 
effort  or  forcing,  If  they  arc  given  the  privilege 
in  the  beginning  and  not  confined  too  much  In 
the  stable.  Outdoor  exercise  is  the  secre|  nl' 
success  In  the  raining  of  a  lsrge  per  cent  of  the 
lambs  and  having  what  many  call  "good  luck" 
with  the  ewes.  Plenty  of  feed  and  every-day 
ex<  rclse  when  the  weather  "ill  permit  Is  the 
secret  of  healthy  lambs  and  good  nursing  owes. 

Feed  for  the  Hrenlinu  Flock 

Tho  question  of  fee<|  for  the  hreedlni:  Unci: 
Is  often  asked.  A  good  quality  of  clover  hay  Of 
alfalfa  hay  Is  the  essential  rough  feed  all  they 
will  eat  up  clean  twice  ,1  da  v.  tlraln  feed  can 
be  greatly  diversified  when  the  sheep  are  pro- 


vided good  quality  of  hay.  Of  course,  nothing 
so  nearly  fills  the  demand  for  the  sheep  as  a 
mixture  of  corn  and  oats.  Bran  and  ground 
feed  of  various  kinds  are  used,  generally  mixed 
with  the  corn  and  oats.  Sheep  do  not  need 
ground  grain,  however.  It  is  more  economical 
to  feed  whole  grain  to  sheep,  as  they  grind  it 
perfectly.  The  sheep  is  not  a  very  heavy  feeder. 
About  eight  to  ten  average  sheep  of  the  merino 
breed  are  supposed  to  equal  one  full-grown  cow 
in  amount  of  feed  consumed.  The  mutton 
breeds  will  run  lower  in  numbers,  as  they  are 
larger  consumers  of  both  hay  and  grain.  The 
owner  of  a  farm  flock  will  soon  decide  upon 
what  he  thinks  a  proper  ration  for  his  sheep. 
The  beginning  of  grain  feed  in  the  late  fall 
should  be  very  light.  A  few  ears  of  corn  broken 
and  thrown  out  on  the  pasture  is  a  good  way 
to  start  them ;  they  get  a  very  even  chance  in 
this  way,  and  they  seem  to  show  thrift  almost 
from  the  start. 

Root  crops  and  silage  are  used  now  quite 
generally  by  the  breeders  and  owners  of  pure- 
bred flocks.  Root  crops,  such  as  turnips,  man- 
gels, rutabagas  and  sugar  beets  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  ration  for  breeding  flocks  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  pure-bred  sheep  bus- 
iness in  this  country.  Silage  is  a  comparatively 
new  feed  for  sheep,  but  is  rapidly  coming  into 
use.  It  is  recommended  by  breeders  who  have 
used  it.  The  recommendation,  however,  sug- 
gests feeding  at  first  lightly,  one  to  two  pounds 
per  head  per  day,  with  grain;  after  the  lamb- 
ing period  it  may  be  increased  to  three  and 
four  pounds..  There  can  be  no  question  of  its 
value  as  a  milk-producing  feed.  The  root  crops 
are  easily  raised,  but  must  be  stored  in  cave 
or  root  cellar  in  order  to  carry  them  safely  into 
winter.  A  little  caution  muBt  be  observed  In 
starting  sheep  on  any  kind  of  feed  and  in  chang- 
ing the  feeds.  Hreedlni;  ewes  should  never  In- 
put on  full  feed  of  any  variety,  except  hay  or 
fodder  feeds.  Keep  them  I  little  hungry,  so 
they  will  relish  their  feed  and  quickly  eat  what 
is  given  them  In  the  feed  troughs.  A  little  Judg- 
ment must  bo  used  in  directing  the  novice  or 
beginner  when  the  ration  Is  al  a  safe  point  In 
quantity. 

The  shallow,  flal-lottom  trough  Is  the  best 

saving   plan   for  gem-nil   f  ling,   with  a  little 

flare  on  the  sides  and  a  narrow  board  extending 
lengthwise  above  the  trough  to  keep  (he  sheep 
Troin  crossing  It  and  soiling  tin-  I  I. 

Rules  in   lb  let 

In  genernl  the  rules  lor  caring  for  (ho  breed- 
ing ewes  In  winter  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

Do  not  allow  them  to  lose  the  flesh  ac- 
quired on  Summer  and  full  pasture. 

See  thai  the  ,  are  given  plenl  \  ol  e\el'.  I  e. 
Supply  plenl >  of  feed, 

Remember  that  they  need  variety  In  their 
feed,  Just  as  human  beings  do. 
Use  your  bead. 

(I) 


Apple  Cultivation  in  Its  Various  Phases 

Some  Interesting  Information  as  to  the  Growing  and    Handling  of  this  Important  Fruit  Crop 


IN  the  sand  hills  of  western  Ne- 
braska there  is  a  large  tract  of 
land  that  until  quite  recently  was 
government  land.  The  govern- 
ment at  one  time  planned  to 
raise  jack  pine  on  this  land,  but 
the  cattle  trampled  the  seedling 
pines  and  the  wind  blew  them  out  of  the 
ground  and  the  experiment  was  a  failure.  In 
1897  E.  P.  Stephens  of  Crete  and  David  Hunter 
of  Sutherland  tried  another  experiment.  They 
planted  apple  trees  on  this  apparently  worth- 
less soil.  When  these  trees  were  5  years  old 
they  commenced  bearing  and  have  borne  more 
apples  each  year  from  that  time  to  this,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  when  a  late  frost 
caught  some  of  the  trees  and  reduced  the  pro- 
duction to  6,000  bushels.  During  the  last  four 
years  this  orchard  has  produced  42,000  bushels 
of  apples.  Mr.  Stephens  has  now  withdrawn 
from  this  partnership  and  Mr.  Hunter  is  man- 
aging the  orchard  by  himself.  This  year  he 
shipped  fourteen  carloads  of  apples  to  Chicago. 
These  apples  are  big,  red  ones,  of  as  fine  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
and  command  a  good  price  on  the  market.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  also  tried  peaches  on  this  land,  with 
fair  success,  and  cherries  and  plums  do  well 
there.  Especially  is  this  true  near  the  Wyom- 
ing line,  where  the  conditions  are  especially 
suited  to  plum  culture 

Methods  of  Marketing 

Throughout  the  Missouri  valley  country  a 
large  share  of  the  apple  crop  is  sold  to  packers 
and  their  agents.  Buyers  travel  from  orchard 
to  orchard  and  contract  for  the  crop.  Some  of 
the  packers  make  a  specialty  of  high-grade  or- 
chards and  will  only  purchase  from  orchards 
that  have  been  sprayed  and  fairly  well  cared 
for.  Apples  are  sold  to  better  advantage  if 
the  grower  will  place  on  the  grader  for  the 
purchaser  to  pack. 

Frequently  buyers  try  to  buy  apples  on  the 
trees.  In  August  the  crop  often  does  not  look 
so  abundant  as  later.  A  buyer  of  experience  in 
this  way  often  secures  your  apple  crop  for  one- 
fourth  the  true  value. 

Reputable  commission  houses  purchase  and 
handle  fruit.  Many  buyers,  however,  are  not 
responsible,  and  the  seller  should  make  careful 
inquiry  through  his  bank  before  selecting  a 
party  whom  he  will  trust.  Some  growers  load 
a  car  and  go  with  it  to  a  promising  western  or 
northern  point  and  sell  from  the  car.  Others 
trust  the  car  to  a  good  salesman,  who  pursues 
this  policy. 

If  you  desire  to  supply  the  local  market,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  studied  before  planting 
your  orchard,  and  such  varieties  grown  as  will 
please  this  market.  On  summer  and  fall  apples 
the  best  price  can  be  secured  by  cultivating  this 
trade.  Cultivate  the  market  asking  for  apples 
good  to  eat  out  of  the  hand.  Find  your  market 
by  correspondence  or  in  some  other  way  before 
your  crop  matures.  Having  found  merchants 
willing  to  take  the  fruit,  determine  to  please 
and  satisfy  them  from  year  to  year. 

Fruit  Growers'  Associations 

The  proper  way  to  secure  the  best  results  is 
through  an  association,  where  the  community 
grows  enough  fruit  to  justify  an  association. 
The  superintendent  or  manager  of  this  associa- 
tion finds  a  market  for  all,  keeping  carefully 
and  widely  in  touch  with  the  better  markets. 

Western  apples  have  been  so  long  adver- 
tised and  pushed  by  the  means  of  these  associa- 
tions that  the  people  of  the  middle  west  have 
learned  to  ask  for  them.  The  apples  grown  in 
this  section  are  consequently  often  bought  up 
by  the  western  dealers,  labeled  with  their  labels 
(4) 


Apple  Pickers  in  the  Hunter  Orchard 


Sorting  the  Hunter  Apples  for  Shipment 


and  sold  to  the  people  of  the  middle  west  as 
Oregon  or  Idaho  apples.  The  consumer  of  the 
Missouri  valley  states  does  not  know  that  as 
good  apples  can  be  grown  here  as  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

The  fruit  growers  of  eastern  Nebraska  have 
recently  organized  an  association  that  is  mar- 
keting the  apples  of  that  section.  They  have  a 
manager,  C.  G.  Marshall,  who  superintends  the 
grading,  packing  and  handling  of  the  crops. 
The  association  has  adopted  a  label,  which  is 
attached  to  every  box  and  barrel  of  fruit  sent 
out  by  any  member  of  the  association.  By 
means  of  this  label  the  association  expects  to 
educate  the  consumers  to  know  eastern  Ne- 
braska apples,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the 
product  they  hope  to  teach  the  consumer  to  ask 
for  eastern  Nebraska  apples. 

Grading  and  Packing 

Grading,  packing  and  storing  are  among  the 
important  features  of  apple  cultivation.  Prof. 
C.  P.  Close  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station 


has  the  following  to  say  in  relation  to  these 
features  of  the  business: 

"The  winter  varieties  should  be  divided  into 
at  least  four  grades — first  for  boxes,  first  for 
barrels,  second  for  barrels,  and  culls.  All  first- 
grade  fruit  should  be  two  and  one-half  inches 
or  larger  in  diameteir,  except  the  small-fruited 
varieties,  and  with  these  this  grade  may  include 
medium  size  and  above.  No  blemished  or 
bruised  fruit  is  allowed  in  this  grade.  That 
which  goes  into  boxes  must  be  of  fine  finish, 
high  in  color  and  even  in  size.  The  first-grade 
barrel  stock  must  also  be  free  from  blemishes 
and  bruises  and  ought  to  be  of  about  the  same 
size  in  the  same  barrel.  This  grade  presents  a 
better  appearance  if  the  apples  in  each  barrel 
are  nearly  the  same  size.  Second-grade  fruit 
includes  that  from  two  and  one-quarter  to  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  sound  and 
free  from  blemishes.  The  culls  include  all  of 
the  rest,  and  usually  ought  not  to  be  sent  to 
market  to  compete  with  the  better  grades.  The 
best  culls  ought  to  be  used  for  evaporating  and 
canning  stock. 

"The  standard  box  is  10%  by  11%  by  IS 
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inches,  inside  measurement.  This  hox  will  ac- 
commodate the  commercial  sizes  better  than  a 
box  of  any  other  dimensions.  For  large  apples 
the  western  growers  use  the  California  special 
box,  10  by  11  by  20  inches,  inside  measurement. 
The  ends  are  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
the  sides  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  the  top  and 
bottom  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  There  are  cleats 
on  the  ends  of  tops  and  bottoms. 

"The  art  of  packing  apples  in  boxes  is-  not 
easily  described  in  writing;  it  must  be  learned 
by  teaching  and  practice.  There  are  no  spaces 
between  the  apples,  and  each  layer  fits  snugly 
into  the  box.  The  fruit  in  each  box  must  vary- 
but  little  in  size,  and  the  largest  must  be  placed 
in  the  center  to  make  a  bulge.  When  the  box 
is  packed  the  fruit  at  the  ends  projects  slightly 
above  the  top  and  at  the  center  about  an  inch 
above.  When  the  nailing  press  draws  the  ends 
down  for  nailing,  the  bulge  is  divided  between 
the  top  and  bottom  and  every  fruit  is  held 
firmly  in  place.    A  packed  box  should  be  laid 


on  its  side,  and  never  on  the  top  or  bottom,  or 
the  fruit  will  be  bruised. 

"The  number  of  apples  each  box  contains, 
the  name  of  the  variety  and  the  grower's  name 
should  be  stamped  on  one  end  of  the  box.  A 
neat  and  attractive  label  pasted  on  one  end 
adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  package,  and  is 
a  good,  investment." 

Cold  Air  Storage 

The  Pacific  northwest  seems  destined  to 
grow  thousands  of  cars  of  commercial  apples. 
The  climate  and  soil  favor  the  production  of  ap- 
ples of  high  quality,  brilliant  coloring  and  large 
quantities  per  acre.  The  grower  cannot  expect 
the  railway  systems  to  move  the  entire  crop  in 
October,  November  and  December.  A  consider- 
ble  portion  of  the  potato  crop  seeks  a  market 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  Since  the 
grower  cannot  legitimately  ask  or  expect  trans- 
portation for  all  of  his  crop  of  apples  in  au- 


tumn, some  method  of  storage  for  at  least  half 
of  the  apple  crop  seems  necessary. 

Some  southern  Idaho  growers  have  tried 
natural  cold-air  storage,  for  which  the  eleva- 
tion and  climate  of  their  part  of  the  country 
seems  peculiarly  suited.  The  tamperature  of 
the  air  at  night  in  middle  and  late  autumn  and 
the  early  spring  is  low  enough  to  make  it  prac- 
ticable to  utilize  this  cold  night  air  in  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  storage  room  to  40  and 
45  degrees,  and  during  the  winter  to  carry  an 
equitable  temperature  of  about  34  degrees.  By 
the  use  of  a  properly  constructed  building  and 
electrically-driven  fans,  the  warm  air  of  mid- 
day may  be  expelled  and  the  building  filled 
with  cool  night  air.  In  this  manner  fruit  can 
be  pre-cooled  before  shipment,  thus  assisting  in 
maintaining  such  conditions  as  will  retard  the 
ripening  of  the  apple.  These  conditions  have 
led  to  the  building  of  storage  buildings  con- 
structed to  exclude  the  sun  heat  of  midday,  as 
well  as  the  cold  of  midwinter. 


Red  Apple  Wanted  by  the  Buying  Public 


HE  apples  that  predominate  so  gen- 
erally on  the  markets,  with  the 
street  venders,  at  shows  and  fairs 
are  red  in  color.  Such  an  apple 
is  no  better,  perhaps,  than  one  of 
some  other  shade,  but  as  long  as 
the"  general  public  prefers  this 
specific  kind  the  growers  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  it  in  amazing  quantities.  One 
horticulturist  recently  referred  to  the  Ben  Davis 
as  "an  enduring  monument  of  the  survival  of 
the  unfittest."  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  may 
be  a  mooted  question,  but,  in  my  estimation, 
the  popularity  of  this  variety  is  largely  because 
it  happens  to  be  red.  There  is  no  getting 
around  the- fact  that  the  buying  public  wants 
the  red  apple,  possibly  because  it  takes  a  high 
polish  and  looks  to  be  very  toothsome.  It  is 
usually  of  good  quality  and  therefore  can  be 
depended  on  to  keep  well.  It  sells  easily,  and 
that  is  the  main  point  insofar  as  the  orchardist 
is  concerned.  For  general  utility,  quality, 
beauty,  popularity,  regularity  of  bearing  and 
universal  adaptability  the  red  apple  as  a  class 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  front  rank. 

Popularity  is  Increasing 
The  production  and  quality  of  orchards  is 
rising  steadily,  and  now  the  most  menacing 
problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  distribution. 
Co-operation  and  united  effort  spell  the  solu- 
tion. When  this  problem  is  finally  solved  the 
large  quantities  of  fruit  which  heretofore  have 
rotted  on  the  ground  each  year  for  want  of  a 
market  will  be  saved,  and  apples  will  be  even 
more  abundant,  cheaper  and  more  generally 
used. 

We  are  coming  to  the  day  and  age  of  apple 
shows,  where  a  person  can  see  almost  any  num- 
ber of  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  and  acquire 
much  useful  information  merely  for  the  asking; 
In  fact,  the  beginning  of  this  desired  era  is  evi- 
dent now,  for  the  movement  has  made  great 
headway  In  a  comparatively  short  time.  The 
western  growers  set  the  example  in  pushing  the 
apple  industry  forward,  and  today  men  of  the 
type  of  Luther  Burbank,  the  California  plant 
wizard,  are  busily  experimenting  and  blazing 
the  way  for  new  developments  In  apple  culture. 

Government  statistics,  it  Is  said,  show  that 
the  average  yield  of  apples  throughout  the 
United  States  is  only  one-half  bushel  to  the 
tree,  and  one  can  readily  see  there  exists  much 
room  for  improvement. 

To  Increase  the  Yield 

The  yield  obtainable  from  any  orchard  de- 
pends on  tho  careful  handling  of  the  fruit,  and 
year-after-year  maintenance  of  the  health  <>r 
the  trees.  The  San  Jose  scale  Is  one  of  the 
many  deadly  enemies  of  the  tree,  mid.  If  al- 
lowed to  get  a  good  start,  the  orchard  Is  doomed. 
The  curlcula,  gouger  bugs  and  various  Insects 


By  Carl  Schurz  Lowden 

and  parasites  are  pests  against  which  a  steady 
fight  must  be  waged.  When  the  trees  are 
pruned  the  work  must  be  done  with  scientific 
precision  and  all  stubs  treated  according  to  im- 
proved methods.  A  careless,  indifferent  picker 
can  ruin  much  of  next  year's  crop  by  jerking 
the  apple  from  the.  limb  and  thus  destroying 
many  buds.    Injudicious  grading  or  sorting  may 


Welcome  to  Apple  Season 

Seems  like  I'm  crazy  for  apples- 
Been  without  any  so  long; 
Now  that  it's  time  for  the  fruit  to  be 
prime, 

Say,  I  just  burst  into  song. 

Other  fruit's  good  in  its  season, 
But,  ah,  how  I  welcome  the  fall, 

That  part  of  the  year  when  the  apples 
are  here— 
The  bulliest  fruit  of  them  all. 

There's  a  tang  to  the  taste  of  an  apple, 
A  zest  like  the  keen  autumn  breeze, 

With  a  savor  that's  won  from  the  smilo 
of  tho  sun 
When  it  ripened  the  fruit  on  the  trees. 

Oh,  I've  hungered  and  thirsted  for  ap- 
ples. 

With  the  appetite  keen  of  a  boy. 
And   the  season   which   brings    in  this 
viand  of  kings 
For  me  is  a  season  of  Joy. 

For  autumn  means  rosy-checked  apples, 
And  apples  mean  cider  ami  j>i<\ 

And  dumplings  and  such,  which  you  can't 
praise  too  much, 
No  matter  how  hard  you  may  try. 

So  here's  to  his  highness,   tin-  apple. 

Who  comes  With  the  crUpnH  "f  fait. 
When  my  palate  s  uthrlll  as  I  taku  In 
my  f'll 

or  tho  bullleat  fruit  of  them  nil. 

— Kvannvl'lo  Pros. 


get  the  grower  a  reputation  which  Is  nol  of  the 
beHt.  Slack  measurement,  which  is  now  Illegal, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  cardinal  sin  and  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  legitimate  practice.  A  few 
years  ago  everyhody  was  doing  HiIh  very  thing 
with  Impunity,  but,  as  an  old  colored  exhorter 
once  said,  '  The  world  suro  do  move,"  and  so 
we  find  that  fairness  Is  tho  rule  today. 

Proper  Spiny  tO  UM 

One  ol  the  most  successful  growers  Ifl  I  In- 


central  states  is  J.  Tilson  Higgins  of  Shelby 
county,  Indiana,  who  grows  red  apples  exclu- 
sively, as  this  class  of  fruit  pays  him  better 
than  any  other.  The  orchard  covers  about  forty 
acres,  is  well  kept,  sprayed  regularly,  and  con- 
sequently is  a  sure  bearer.  Mr.  Higgins  uses  a 
large  power  sprayer,  with  lime  sulphur  for  fun- 
gicide, arsenate  of  lead'  for  insecticide,  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  scale  and  blotch.  The  large  annual 
yield  from  the  orchard  amply  testifies  to  the 
value  of  these  solutions.  S.  H.  Burton,  a  buyer 
of  apples  and  expert  in  strawberry  culture,  who 
superintended  the  picking  and  packing  this 
year,  states  that  the  following  methods  of  spray- 
ing were  used: 

First — Spray  during  winter  dormant  period 
to  prevent  scale  and  blotch — one  gallon  of  lime 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  solution,  equal 
parts,  to  eight  gallons  of  water. 

Second — Spray  when  blossom  buds  are  turn- 
ing pink,  which  should  catch  the  first  brood  of 
insects — two  and  one-half  gallons  of  arsenate 
of  lead  and  an  equal  amount  of  lime  sulphur  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water. 

Third — Spray  with  same  solution  when 
petals  are  falling. 

Fourth — Spray  with  same  solution  tho  first 
week  in  June  to  destroy  the  second  brood  of 
moths  and  poison  many  gouger  bugs  and  eu- 
ricula. 

The  fifth  spray  consists  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture for  scale  or  blotch,  which  may  bo  evident 
notwithstanding  all  the  four  previous  sprays. 
If  the  apples  seem  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition 
and  all  right,  it  is  unnecessary  to  apply  tho 
mixture. 

Specialised  Branch  of  Agriculture 

The  trend  of  affairs  nowadays  is  steadily 
toward  specialization,  and  apple  growing  Is  ono 
of  the  most  highly  specialized  branches  of  agri- 
culture. Apples  lit  for  marketing  cannot  lie 
produced  If  neglect  gels  a  foothold.  This  Is  as 
true  of  one  variety  as  of  any  other,  and  us  true 
today  as  when   long  years    ago    Henry  Ward 

It  her  said:     "liOiig  Hiimmors,  brllllanth  clear 

atmosphere,  great  warmth  and  dr.uwss  during 
tho  fall  ripening  months  live  our  fruits  gnat 
size,  color  ami  flavor."  (letting  rich  quick  by 
way  of  the  apple  route  Is  largely  a  fabrication, 
for  all. t  tin'  plaining  ol  the  trees  there  Is  a 
pi  rlod  of  ten  or  twelve  years  before  thev  be- 
gin to  .\lcld  an\  returns.  To  be  made  really 
successful,  apple  growing  requires  as  much 
knowledge,  ailaptaliilil  \  and  close  attention  as 
any  other  crop  which  the  farmer  puts  In.  Tho 
fact  of  the  matter  Ih  Hint  to  make  the  work 
I , i a >  Mr  a  man  must  ho  an  online  he  I  tluoiirll 
ami  through,  recognize  the  whims  of  the  buy- 
ing public,  and  preferably  grow  red  apples. 
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In  districts  where  the  dry  weather 
damaged  the  crops  to  an  extent  that 
has  demanded  economy  in  the  feed 
the  farmers'  institutes  have  taken  up 
the  discussion  of  these  topics.  The 
best  method  of  wintering  the  various 
kinds  of  stock  is  co-operation  of 
communities  of  farmers  in  getting 
wholesale  rates  on  commercial  feeds, 
oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  bran,  etc. 


There  is  a  general  tendency  now 
among  farmers  to  keep  a  better  class 
of  farm  animals.  The  high  prices  of 
stock  of  all  kinds  have  been  an  in- 
centive toward  keeping  a  better  qual- 
ity in  view  of  getting  all  the  advan- 
tages possible  out  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed. The  discrimination  in  qual- 
ity grows  closer  and  closer  with  the 
buyer  as  prices  advance.  The  breeder 
of  pure-bred  stock  is  also  assisting 
in  this  work  of  improvement  by  cull- 
ing more  closely  in  the  males  he  re- 
serves for  sale  as  breeders. 


The  wheat  field  should  not  be 
made  an  open-winter  pasture  for  the 
stocto  to  run  on  at  will.  There  will 
be  times  that  the  stock  should  be 
kept  off  the  wheat,  otherwise  the 
crop  may  be  seriously  damaged.  In 
moist  or  wet  weather  there  is  a  lia- 
bility of  injury  from  trampling 
by  cattle  and  horses.  The  winter 
pasturing  in  dry  districts  has  become 
a  custom,  and  is  well  understood  by 
those  who  practice  this  means  of  se- 
curing the  wheat  pasture.  Early- 
sown  wheat  affords  a  good  fall  and 
winter  pasture  in  most  of  the  country 
south  of  the  central  part  of  Ne- 
braska. 


A  Word  to  Hog  Growers 

Selfish  men  are  found  in  all  walks 
of  life.  That  the  professions  are  not 
free  from  this  kind  of  people  is  shown 
by  the  effort  being  made  to  place 
the  distribution  and  use  of  hog  chol- 
era serum  in  the  state  of  Nebraska 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Veterinary 
Association.  Representatives  of  this 
association  are  asking  the  State  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  name  only 
members  of  this  organization  to  do 
the  inspecting  and  testing  of  live 
stock.  This  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do.  The  veterinary  asso- 
ciation is  a  voluntary  organization. 
Some  of  the  best  veterinarians  of  the 
state  are  not  members.  The  sanitary 
board  should  not  put  into  the  hands 
of  this  association  a  club  with  which 
to  build  up  its  membership.  Besides, 
the  board  should  select  its  own  in- 
spectors, naming  only  men  of  char- 
acter and  standing  in  their  profes- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the 
veterinarians  are  also  asking  that 
the  sanitary  board  adopt  a  rule 
which  will  not  allow  farmers  to  treat 
their  own  hogs,  and  this  rule  would 
also  prevent  county  farm  demon- 
strators from  using  hog  cholera 
serum  unless  they  are  graduate  vet- 
erinarians. This  paper  believes  thai 
the  person  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  eradication  of  hog  cholera  is  the 
hog  grower.  This  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  law-makers  when  they  in- 
serted the  provision  in  the  law  en- 
acted creating  the  Nebraska  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  which  provide  1 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  shall 
be  live  stock  men. 

We  would  urge  stockmen  to  either 
write  this  paper  or  F.  C.  Crocker  at 
Filley,  Neb.,  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska Swine  Breeders'  Association, 
protesting  against  the  adoption  of 
the  regulations  and  rules  that  the 
veterinary  association  is  trying  to 
have  adopted.  The  sanitary  board  is 
to  take  action  in  this  matter  at  its 
next  meeting.  Prompt  action  is 
necessary. 

Seed  Corn  Problem 

There  are  reports  coming  up  lo- 
cally every  few  days  of  the  unfa- 
vorable prospect  for  good  quality  of 
seed  corn.  This  has  only  one  signifi- 
cant proposition  to  it,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  a  timely  warning  to  all 
farmers,  land  owners  and  renters  of 
farms  to  commence  now  and  look  up 
the  seed  corn  they  will  need  for  next 
year's  planting.  It  is  very  poor  man- 
agement to  put  off  laying  in  the 
supply  of  seed  until  it  is  needed  to 
plant. 

In  many  of  the  most  severely  dam- 
aged crop  districts  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  depend  on  getting  seed  from 
the  1913  crop.  The  seed  from  the 
cribbed  corn  of  1912  is  reported  in 
f-xcellent  germinating  condition  by 
many  who  have  tested  it.  This  sup- 
ply, where  satisfactory  in  quality  and 
condition,  should  be  taken  at  once 
and  put  in  a  safe,  dry  loft,  or  room, 
where  it  cannot  draw  dampness  or 
be  injured  by  mice.  There  is  plenty 
of  the  1913  crop  that  will  be  ready 
any  time,  and  this  is  reported'  in  fine 
condition. 

The  time  of  buying  seed  corn  on 
a  guess  as  to  its  growing  qualities 
has    passed.      Every   buyer  should 


test  his  seed  or  have  a  very  safe 
guarantee  of  its  germinating  proper- 
ties. The  seed  tester  should  be  the 
key  to  the  situation  with  everyone 
who  plants.  It  is  too  much  of  a  risk, 
too  much  labor,  to  plant  poor  seed 
when  good,  guaranteed  quality  can 
be  had  just  as  easily.  Look  up 
your  seed  at  once.  Prices  will  not  be 
lower.  As  spring  approaches,  the  de- 
mand from  the  tardy  will  cause  an 
upward  tendency.  There  is  no  need 
of  sacrificing  in  quality  of  corn; 
maintain  the  improved  breeds,  but 
secure  soundness  and  germinating 
quality." 

Live  Stock  Growing  Contests 

The  next  move  in  boys'  contests 
will  be  the  growing  of  some  kind  of 
live  stock,  presumably  pigs.  Several 
states  that  have  succeeded  with  the 
boys'  corn-growing  contests  now  pro- 
pose taking  up  live  stock  growing  for 
the  boys.  These  contests  will  most 
likely  be  confined  to  counties,  and 
the  contest  exhibition  be  held  at  the 
county  fair.  The  basis  of  contest 
could  be  for  the  boy  under  a  speci- 
fied age,  say  IS,  who  raises  the  best 
five  pigs  under  6  months  old,  get 
of  one  sire,  exhibited  by  the  boy  who 
raised  them.  The  same  plan  of  con- 
test could  be  carried  on  with  calves, 
colts  and  lambs.  It  would  result  in 
greatly  increasing  the  live  stock  ex- 
hibited at  the  fairs,  and  this  would 
increase  county  fair  interest,  result- 
ing in  a  larger  attendance  and  a  bet- 
ter fair,  and  certainly  an  improve- 
ment in  the  live  stock  of  the  county. 

The  live  stock  business  on  the 
farm  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  responsibility  with  the  boy. 
The  boys'  live  stock,  judging  contests 
that  are  becoming  popular  all  over 
the  country  have  had  the  tendency 
to  put  the  boy  forward  as  a  judge 
of  quality  in  the  animal,  and  the 
farmer  stands  back  with  a,  degree  of 
pride  and  consults  the  boy  as  to 
quality  of  sires  and  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  hereditary  tendencies  in 
their  breeding.  The  boy  of  today  on 
the  farm  has  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming an  expert  judge  of  live  stock, 
if  it  is  in  him.  The  disposition  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  agricultural 
schools  is  to  take  the  information  to 
the  farm  and  there  enlist  the  interest 
of  the  boy  with  the  father. 

The  farmers'  institute,  the  farm- 
ers' club  and  the  farm  director  or 
farm  instructor  that  is  employed  by 
many  counties  throughout  many 
states  are  forcing  a  recognition  of 
improved  agriculture  and  improved 
live  stock  breeding  and  feeding  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  regarded  as  impossible.  By  de- 
grees the  farmer  is  becoming  himself 
a  student.  When  old,  gray-haired 
men  will  crowd  to  the  front  seats 
in  demonstration  cars  of  the  lecture 
trains  that  are  being  run  over  the 
country  on  many  lines  of  railroad, 
that  the  people  may  see  and  be  in- 
formed, without  money  and  without 
price,  of  the  wonderful  things  being 
accomplished  through  scientific  ef- 
fort, then  there  is  reason  to  rejoice 
that  knowledge  has  prevailed  over 
prejudice. 

The  hope  of  the  country  is  in  the 
boy,  the  coming  man,  and  agricul- 
tural education  is  exerting  an  influ- 
ence now  that  is  plainly  pointing 
toward  more  boys  on  the  farm.  The 


stimulus  of  contest,  the  excitement  it 
engenders  in  the  developing  mind,  is 
just  the  kind  of  stimulus  the  boy 
needs  to  help  develop  him. 

Milch  Cows  in  Demand 

The  milch  cow  population  of  the 
country  has  been  decreasing  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  a  constantly  increasing  population 
of  people.  In  1910  there  were  re- 
ported 21,801,000  milch  cows,  the 
largest  number  ever  reported  in  the 
United  States  in  any  one  year.  In 
1911  there  were  20,823,000,  a  fall- 
ing off  of  978,000  head  in  this  one 
year.  In  1912  there  was  20,699,000, 
showing  a  decrease  in  numbers  in 
this  year  of  124,000  cows.  In  1913 
there  were  reported  20,497,000,  a 
decrease  of  202,000  from  1912  to 
1913.  These  estimates  are  all  based 
upon  the  first  day  of  January  of  the 
years  indicated.  It  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  the  January  report  of  1914 
will  show .  a  still  greater  yearly  de- 
cline than  the  years  just  mentioned. 

Previous  to.  1910  we  find  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
milch  cows  and  other  cattle  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  thirty 
years  and  longer,  with  the  exception 
of  five  years  between  1895  and  1900, 
when  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
cline, attributed  to  the  influence  of 
hard  times  preceding.  The  last  high 
mark  reached  in  the  milch  cow  pop- 
ulation was  in  1910,  since  which 
time  the  numbers  have  been  on  the 
decrease. 

The  present  scarcity  of  milch 
cows  and  the  very  high  prices  that 
prevail  for  the  fresh  cows  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  something 
hard  to  understand.  Why  do  cow 
owners  now  ask  $75  to  $150  for  the 
better  class  of  common  grade  cows? 
It  is  plain  enough — the  supply  is 
short.  Many  things  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  shorten  the  available  milch 
cow  population.  The  enforcement 
of  the  tuberculin  test  has  been  a 
strong  factor  in  depleting  the  ranks 
of  the  milch  cow.  The  butter-fat 
test  has  also  weeded  out  thousands 
of  cows  that  have  been  listed  as 
milkers. 

There  is  also  a  general  tendency 
to  a  higher  ideal  in  the  re- 
quirements of  the  family  cow  and 
the  dairy  cow.  The  city  milk 
supply  is  generally  on  a  fresh-cow 
basis.  The  city  dairyman  or  the 
dairyman  who  is  the  main  factor  in 
the  city  supply  figures  on  buying  his 
cows  fresh,  or  soon  to  be  fresh,  anl 
as  soon  as  a  cow  drops  down  in  her 
milk  flow  she  is  fed  up  and  sent  to 
the  butcher  and  sold  for  beef.  There 
is  a  continuous  stream  of  this  class 
of  milch  cows  going  out  of  existence 
simply  because  they  decline  in  milk 
flow.  On  the  farm  where  dairying 
is  a  feature,  the  better  class  of  cows 
are  bred  and  carried  over  until 
fresh. 

More  cows  and  better  ones  are 
demanded.  The  present  demand  for 
milk  and  butter  is  too  urgent  to  be 
otherwise  satisfied  under  this  prac- 
tice of  vealing  and  heifer  calves  and 
sending  to  the  slaughter  so  large  a 
per  cent  of  the  cows  as  fast  as  they 
show  evidence  of  decline  in  milk  be- 
low a  good  profit.  It  is  the  big 
milker  that  is  wanted,  and  all  other 
classes  of  cows  must  sooner  or  later 
drop  out  of  the  milch-cow  class. 
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Fitting  Sheep  for  Show 

There  is  a  recent  publication,  sent 
out  by  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  on  the  subject 
of  "Fitting  Yearling  Wethers  and 
Lambs  for  Exhibition."  This  is  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  bul- 
letin for  the  sheep  owner,  whether 
he  is  a  feeder  and  fitter  for  the  show 
ring  or  merely  a  grower  of  sheep. 
It  instructs  very  accurately  as  to  the 
quality  of  individual  for  exhibition 
purposes  and  the  method  of  han- 
dling, feeding  and  development 
necessary  to  put  the  specimen  in  the 
most  acceptable  form  for  competi- 
tion. 

The  fitting  of  sheep  for  the  show 
ring,  especially  the  mutton  classes, 
has  become  so  technical  in  its  de- 
tails that  the  ordinary  sheep  owner 
and  caretaker  would  stand  but  little 
chance  in  the  show  ring,  with  his 
out-of-condition  specimen.  The  show 
ring  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
display  of  fixing  and  finish  of  the 
animal. 

This  little  pamphlet  has  been 
written  and  prepared  for  publica- 
tion bv  George  C.  Murphy  and 
Frank  Kleinheinz  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  The  latter 
named  gentleman  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  where  sheep 
shows  have  been  held.  This  bulle- 
tin should  be  read  by  all  sheep 
breeders.  It  is  Bulletin  No.  232, 
University  of    Wisconsin,  Madison. 


Pure-Breds  for  Farmers 

Why  should  the  farmer  say,  "It 
Is  all  right  for  Neighbor  Jones  to 
raise  pure-bred  cattle;  he  has  the 
time  to  fuss  around  and  attend  to 
them,  but  I  have  no  time  to  devote 
to  pampering  a  few  cattle?"  Pure- 
bred cattle  do  not  necessarily  need 
any  more  fuss  and  attention  than 
grade  cattle.  All  cattle  demand  at- 
tention to  secure  the  best  results. 
A  good  horse  always  gets  a  little  bet- 
ter attention  than  a  scrub.  He  is 
curried,  brushed  and  given  a  little 
better  care.  Why  is  this  true?  Just 
because  you  admire  the  good  horse 
and  you  feel  a  little  proud  of  him. 
You  like  to  hear  your  neighbors 
speak  in  a  complimentary  way  of  his 
fine  appearance  and  comment  on  his 
good  qualities.  This  is  natural.  It 
is  human  nature.  Man  is  chuck  full 
of  conceit  when  you  get  at  him 
right. 

It  is  true  of  all  hinds  of  live  stock 
on  the  farm.  The  better  the  cattle 
are,  and  the  more  money  they  cost, 
the  better  care  and  attention  they 
will  get.  The  pure-bred  cattle,  just 
because  they  are  pure-bred,  do  not 
need  this  extra  care;  they  can  get 
along  without  it.  There  are  some 
of  the  best  pure-bred  cattle  In  the 
country  out  on  the  western  ran^e, 
where  no  one  except  the  herders  see 
them  in  months,  yet  they  are  thriv- 
ing, getting  along  all  right,  making 
much  more  money  for  their  owners 
than  are  the  common  grade  Cattle. 
The  range  cattle  owner  and  his 
herder  think  a  great  deal  more  of 
these  pure-brerts  and  like  to  «how 
them  and  brag  a  little  about  them, 
and  this  Is  natural. 

There  Is  a  great  opportunity  now 


for  the  keeper  or  grade  cattle  to 
sell  them  and  get  pure-breds  in  their 
stead.  This  change  can  never  he 
made  with  less  cost  than  now.  There 
is  a  great  rush  for  stock  cattle,  any 
kind  of  breed  or  cross-breed,  so  they 
are  cattle.  There  is  not  enough  dif- 
ference between  the  selling  prices 
of  the  common  grade  cattle  and  the 
pure-breds  when  the  advantages  of 
breed  and  breeding  are  considered. 
You  will  really  never  know  what 
this  difference  is  until  you  own 
some  good  pure-bred  animals  for  a 
year  or  two  and  demonstrate  it  on 
your  own  farm.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  man  breeding  pure-bred  cattle  and 
then  turning  back  to  the  common 
grade  unless  he  went  around  by  the 
poor-farm  route? 

Read  the  live  stock  journals  care- 
fully and  observe  the  number  of 
farmers  all  over  the  country  who 
are  buying  a  few  pure-bred  cows, 
heifers  and  a  herd  bull  for  a  starter. 
These  purchases  are  not  all  made 
here  in  the  corn-belt  country,  not 


by  a  long  shot.  Ranchmen  away  out 
on  the  desert  lands  of  the  arid  west 
are  buying  a  few  pure-bred  cows, 
and  good  bulls  are  being  bought  by 
the  carload.  It  will  only  be  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  years  when  the  range 
country  will  be  in  advance  of  the 
farming  districts  of  the  central  west 
in  quality  of  beef  cattle.  -Every- 
thing west  is  centralizing  into  beef 
breeds — no  dairy-bred  cattle  on  the 
range,  and  no  cross-breeding  beef 
and  dairy  stock.  If  you  want  to  be- 
come a  successful  cattle  breeder, 
breed  distinct  beef  cattle  or  dairy 
cattle,  and  make  your  choice  ac- 
cording to  your  fancy  and  taste  in 
cattle  and  the  business  you  are  to 
pursue,  and  you  will  make  no  mis- 
take. 


The  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  to  be 
commended  for  a  step  it  has  recently 
taken.  It  has  disbarred  some  Jersey 
breeders  forever  from  membership 
in  the  club  and  their  cattle  from  reg- 
istration privileges    on    account  of 


dishonest  practices.  This  dishonesty 
consisted  mainly  in  using  the  pa- 
pers of  dead  animals  for  inferior 
living  animals. 


Montana  has  about  finished  har- 
vesting the  sugar  beet  crop,  and  re- 
ports an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent  over  last  year.  The  total  value 
of  the  crop  is  estimated  at  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars. 


The  bee  keepers  are  boosting  sweet 
clover.  They  want  to  see  it  made  a 
cultivated  crop  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered a  noxious  weed,  as  they  say 
it  makes  the  finest  kind  of  honey. 


A  writer  in  a  college  bulletin  re- 
marks that  "the  backbone  of  the  na- 
tion is  its  stomach."  We  wonder 
where  this  professor  studied  an- 
atomy. 


Turkeys  are  declared  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  rid  a  lawn  or  field  of 
the  grubs  of  May  beetles  in  a  short 
time. 


I  §  I 


40%  <°  60% 


Now's  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  buy  your 
lumber.    Look  ahead.    You've  got  plenty 
of  time  now,  roads  are  good,  and  it's  far 
easier  to  haul  the  lumber  home  by  sleigh  than,  by  wagon. 


Save  extra  money  by  ordering 
direct  from  our  mill,  NOW 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  ever  during  the  winter 
months.  We  always  save  you  40%  to  60%  over 
local  prices.  They  are  high,  because  they  include 
the  fat  profits  of  wholesaler,  jobber,  commission 
man  and  traveling  man,  besides  that  of  the  lumber 
dealer  himself. 

Write  us  for  our  special  dircct-from-mill-to-you 
winter  offer.   It'll  pay  you  well  to  order  your  lum- 

You  can't  buy  at  local  yards 
such  fine  lumber  as  we  ship  you 

When  you  buy  of  us  you  get  your  materials  straight  from  the 
people  who  own  the  forests,  cut  the  timber  and  run  the  mills. 
Lumber  you  buy  of  your  local  dealer  has  been  handled  and 
sorted  over  by  four  other  middlemen  — that's  why  it's  such 


poor  stuff.  The  lumber  we  ship  comes  straight  and  clean 
—no  large  knots  and  but  little  sap.  You'll  say  with  the  rest 
of  our  customers,  "It's  the  finest  lumber  I  ever  saw." 

Send  your  bill  of  material* 

for  delivered  price* 

Even  If  you  won't  be  ready  for  actual  building  for  »ome  time, 
•end  nlonir  your  corpentrr'n  bill  of  m/itrrinU  for  i>rice«.  No 
charge  or  obligation  for  thin  nervier.  Muybr  we.ean  help  you 
plan  >our  building.  You  nre  welcome  to  u«r  tlie  nervlcc*  of  our 
architect*.  Write  ut  your  rough  idem  for  lnyiiu'  out  v«ur  home 
or  barn  aud  let  us  belp  you.  Aluuy  i»te  mail  lliq  coupon  today. 


If  you  haven't  shed  room  tol 
store  your  lumber,  we'll  send 
you  free  enough  rolls  of  roof- 
ing  to  keep  it  perfectly  dry. 

t 

ber  now  even  if  you  won't  use  it  for  three,  four  or 
even  six  months.  The  extra  saving  will  mean  an 
interest  on  your  money  of  10  %  or  better. 
There  is  not  a  single  reason  to  keep  you  from  Get- 
ting your  lumber  now.  There's  every  reason  why 
you  should  order  at  once  and  have  your  lumber 
right  there  when  the  carpenter  is  ready  for  it  in  the 
spring. 

Quick  delivery. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 

We  carry  immense  stocks  of  lumber  and  millwork.  Ship- 
ments go  out  within  48  hours  after  order  is  received— reach 
destination  within  an  average  of  two  weeks.  We  quote 
delivered  prices  and  prepay  the  freight.  You  don't  pay 
until  you  arc  sure  lumber  is  everything  we  say.  We  gmran- 
tce  our  lumber  to  grade  better  than  that  you  can  buy  locally. 
AH  the  risk  is  ours— you  arc  sure  to  be  satisfied. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.,  4«oUnion  A»«.,  3«.ttU.  w..h. 

Fltatl  scud  the  following  (Be  lure  to  write  plainly.) 

Catalog  and  general  price  liit  of  lumber  and  mdlwork.. 


~s»*  Mail  coupon  for  full  particulars  on  Seattle  I 
Silot—onm  piece  fir— with  patent  twinging  doors 

HEWITT.  LEA -FUNCK  COMFANY 
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December  G.  1913 


Get-Together  Hog  Banquet 

Cholera  Serum  and  Inoculation  Discussed 


T~HHE  get-together  banquet  of 
farm  and  town  people  at 
Beatrice,  Neb..  Monday 
evening,  November  24, 
was  a  significant  matter.  A  true 
get-together,  community  spirit  pre- 
vailed, which  is  essential  to  true 
co-operation.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  bring  the  farmers  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  Dr.  C.  F.. 
Cosford  of  the  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Dr.  Cosford  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  hog  cholera  demonstration 
work  in  Johnson  county  and  the 
northern  half  of  Gage  county,  which 
locality  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
government  as  a  demonstration  dis- 
trict. 

President  Pease  of  the  Beatrice 
Commercial  Club  presided,  and  the 
speakers  were  Governor  Morehead, 
Lieutenant  Governor  McKelvie,  P. 
C  Crocker  of  the  Nebraska  Sanitary 
Live  Stock  Board,  Dr.  C.  E.  Cosford, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gain,  Prof.  C.  W.  Pugsley 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
T.  P.  Sturgess,  editor  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer.  Congress- 
man C.  H.  Sloan,  author  of 
the  bill  appropriating  $75,000  for 
the  hog  cholera  demonstration  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  present  ami 
explained  the  provisions  of  the  bill 


and  the  difficulties  encountered  in 

securing  its  passage. 

Hog    Cholera    Demonstration  Plan 

A  provision  was  made  that  $75,- 
000  of  the  bureau's  appropriation  for 
the  year  ending  June  3  0,  1914,  be 
set  aside  for  demonstrating  the  best 
method  of  preventing  and  eradica- 
ting hog  cholera.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  de- 
cided to  make  these  demonstrations 
in  four  counties,  one  in  Indiana,  one 
in  Iowa,  one  in  Missouri,  and  the 
i.orth  half  of  Gage  and  the  whole  of 
Johnson  counties  in  Nebraska. 

Before  beginning  work  in  Ne- 
braska the  bureau  was  assured  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  Nebraska  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  in  carry- 
ing out  the  demonstration.  Treat- 
ment will,  of  course,  be  free  to  the 
farmers  in  this  territory,  but  the  de- 
partment insists  that  the  hog  raisers 
shall  co-operate,  and  that  a  complete 
survey  of  these  counties  be  made  be- 
fore treatment  begins,  securing  the 
names  and  locations  of  all  hog  own- 
ers, the  number  of  hogs  in  the  county 
when  work  begins,  and  the  losses 
from  cholera  in  previous  years. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  advises 
that  Dr.  Cosford  will  be  unable  to 
begin  active  eradication  work  dur- 
ing the  present  fall  and  winter,  ow- 
ing   to    an    insufficient    supply  of 
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Big  Savings 

Did  you,  madam,  get  the  new 
Wonderful  "Standard"  Bargain  Bulletin  with  its 
money-saving-  bargains — its   beautiful   new  styles 
charming,  smart  clothes  for  men,  women 
and  children? 

|f  you  did  not  get  tins  wonderful  bulletin  send  for  tatonce 
SO  you.  too.  may  share  in  its  ast  mishing  values.  Don't  de- 
laJ  jp-l  p i 


Extra  Special 

Charming  $1 .00 
$1.50  Dress  l—« 


nities.    Write  today  for  Copy.  It 
ii  be  sent  ynu  absolutely 

Use  Coupon  Below  or  Postal  Card. 

Remember,  we  guarantee"  to  entirely  please 
you  orwe  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 

2JS1— Here's  in- 
deed   wonde  r  f  u  1 
•  —    A/»value-    This  dainty, 

Charming  Si  .00  pretuIy  embroid- 

i  ered    dress    of  a 

you'd  con- 
well  worth 
$1.50,  yet  we  have  priced  it  $1.00 

Nothing   is  quite  as  pleasing  for  both, 
street  and   house  wear  as  this  becoming 
tasteful  model.     The  style  is  particularly 
neat   and   the   material    is  good-wearing, 
washable  LINON  is  blue,  tan  or  lavender. 
S'plendily  tailored  throughout 
tively  trimmed  with  careful ly-wor 
deira     needlework.  Turned- 
down  collar  and  cuffs  nicely 
finished  with  scalloped  but' 
ton-hole  stitching  to  match.  Per 
fectly-fitting  skirt  piped  at  waisl 
line  and  made  with  full  pan- 
noled  front.  Closes  conveniently 
at  tlie  side  with  large  pearl  but- 
ton and  comes  in  sizes  34  to  46 
bust.    A  dress  of  smart,  mo< 
becoming  style,  guaranteed  t 
entirely  please  you.  It 
splendid  31.50 
quality,  too. 
POSTPAID  in 
tlie  U.  S.  .  . 


$1.00 


WonderValue 
Smart  3-pc.  Outfit 


Skirt  and  Y 


PetticoatJ  for 


All  Z.  


FREE 


A  Splendid  $4.00  Value 

PWS219— This    entire    3-piece    outfit,  madam— 
WAIST,  SKIRT  and  PETTICOAT,  for  only  $2.19. 
Our  price,  of  course,  is  only  a  fraction  of  what! 
the  outfit  is  really  worth;  that's  why  we  call 
this  wonderful   bargain  to  your  special  atten- 
tion.    You'll  have  to  order  promptly,  though,  for 
we  have  only  a  few  thousand  of  them  in  stock. 
The  WAIST  is  of  dainty  all-over  embroidery,  prettily  lace 
trimmed;  a  good,  serviceable  quality  of  dressy,  smart  ap. 
in  sizes  32  to  44  bust 


Bulletin 
Coupon 

STANDARD  Mail  Order  Co. 

451  W.  55th  St..  New  York. 
Gentlemen — Please  send  me  your1 
new  "Stmdard"  Bargain  Bulletin—* 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


pearance. 


.  ..ceable,    stylish  Whipcord   Diagonal    in  dark 
blue  or  black;  designed  in  a  handsome,  plain-tail- 
ored girdle  style.   (Sizes  22  to  30-inch  waists  and  37 
Vo43-in  lengths)  The  black  mercerized  petticoat  is 
ffertivelv  fashioned  in  36  to  42-in.  lengths.  All 
three  pieces— an  astonishing  bargain  at  (£2  J  9 


53.50,  yet  POSTPAID  in  the  U.  S. 

Send  Coupon  Now! 

Name  \  You'll  receiva  the  StaiuUrd  Bergiin  Bulletin  at  once. 

Order  Co. 

55th  Street,  New  York  City! 


Street  Address 
City   


State  \451  W. 


SKIRT  is 


Standard  M 


serum.  The  demand  in  the  other 
counties  was  greater  than  antici- 
pated. 

Parmer  Volunteer  Workers 

In  addition  to  the  county  organiza- 
tions there  will  be  a  volunteer  or- 
ganization in  each  township,  consist- 
ing of  one  central  man  and  nine  sub- 
sidiary assistants,  one  assistant  for 
each  four  sections  in  the  township. 
The  duty  of  the  volunteer  assistants 
will  be:  First,  to  make  the  survey 
of  the  territory  assigned  them;  sec- 
ond, when  active  work  begins  they 
will  keep  in  touch  with  conditions  in 
their  territory  and  report  promptly 
the  outbreak  of  any  disease  to  the 
central  man,  who  will  report  to  the 
bureau  office.  Dr.  Cosford  will  en- 
deavor, by  prompt  investigation,  and 
treatment  where  necessary,  to  con- 
fine the  infection  to  the  original 
farm. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  serum 
treatment  will  cure  hog  cholera,  but 
it  is  claimed  that  practically  all  hogs 
that  are  in  a  normal  condition  when 
vaccinated  will  remain  so.  Hence 
the  importance  of  prompt  investiga- 
tion and  treatment. 

General  Preventive  Measures 

Dr.  C.  E.  Cosford  in  his  address 
had  the  following  to  say  on  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  hog  chol- 
era: 

All  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  hog 
cholera  is  to  keep  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
ease away  from  the  herd.  It  lias  been 
shown  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
this  germ  is  transported  mechanically, 
in  the  bodies  of  sick  hogs  and  on  the 
feet  of  men  or  animals,  including1  birds. 
It  thug  follows  that  the  chances  of  an 
outbreak  of  hog  cholera  will  be  greatly 
les-sened,  if  not  completely  avoided,  if  a 
herd  is  protected  from  these  carriers  of 
the  infection.  The  enforcement  of  a 
complete  quarantine,  is,  however,  not 
practicable  under  average  farm  condi- 
tions, and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  is  the  lessening  of  the  opportunity 
for  infection  by  placing  the  herd  on  a 
part  of  the  farm  that  will  be  the  least 
accessible  to  men  or  animals  from  other 
farmSL  Hog  lots  should  never  be  located 
near  public  roads  if  tnis  can  be  avoided. 
All  newly  purchased  stock  should  be 
kept  separate  from  the  main  herd  for  at 
least  thirty  days. 

In  addition  to  protecting  the  herd  by 
methods  of  quarantine,  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  general  health 
of  the  herd.  The  hogs  should  be  provided 
with  clean,  dry  sleeping  places,  and  the 
lots  and  feeding  troughs  should  be  kept 
clean.  It  is  well  occasionally  to  scatter 
slacked  lime  about  the  lots  and  to  wash 
and  disdnfect  the  troughs.  Probably  the 
best  disinfectant  for  this  purpose  is  the 
compound  of  cresol  (U.  S.  P.),  which  can 
be  prepared  at  any  drug  store.  One  part 
of  this  should  be  mixed  with  thirty  parts 
of  water  and  the  troughs  scrubbed  with 
it.  The  disinfectant  is  then  washed  out 
of  the  troughs  with  water. 

After  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera,  the 
yards  and  pens  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  all  dead  hogs  should  be  burned 
or  buried  deep  with  quicklime,  the  lit- 
ter should  be  collected  and  burned  and 
lime  scattered  freely  over  the  ground. 
The  sheds  and  hog  houses  should  be 
washed  thoroughly  with  the  solution  of 
cresol,  as  above  described,  before  new 
stock  is  brought  on  the  place.  Feeding 
troughs  that  have  been  used  by  sick 
pigs  should  be  burned  if  made  of  wood, 
but,  if  this  is  not  practicable,  they  should 
be  scrubbed  clean  and  thoroughly  soaked 
with  the  cresol  solution,  the  latter  being 
washed  out  before  the  troughs  are  used 
again. 

It  is  possible  to  start  an  outbreak  of 
hog  cholera  in  a  herd  by  bringing  hogst 
on  the  farm  that  haive  had  the  disease 
and  have  apparently  recovered.  We 
have  no  definite  information  concerning 
the  length  of  time  that  such  hogs  may 
be  able  to  communicate  the  disease  to 
others,  but  for  safety's  sake  two  or  three 


months  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  after 
complete  recovery  before  placing  such 
animals  with  susceptible  pigs,  and  then 
only  after  washing  or  dipping  in  a  dis- 
infectant solution  (compound  solution  of 
cresol,  one  to  100). 

Prevention  by  Inoculation 

Careful  and  persistent  attention  to  gen- 
eral preventive  measures,  such  as  quar- 
antine, disinfection,  proper  feeding,  etc., 
on  the  part  of  farmers  generally  would 
no  doubt  result  in  a  material  reduction 
in  the  yearly  losses  from  hog  cholera, 
and  the  importance  of  observing  these 
precautions  cannot  be  overestimated. 
However,  as  it  is  regarded  as  impracti- 
cable to  enforce  a  general  and  com- 
pletely effective  quarantine,  the  bureau 
of  animal  industry  endeavored  for  a 
number  of  years  to  find  a  medicine  or 
serum  which  could  be  used  for  prevent- 
ing hog  cholera  or  for  curing  hogs  sick 
with  that  disease.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  hogs  which  have  recovered, 
from  hog  cholera  are  thereafter  immune 
against  that  disease.  The  experiments  of 
the  bureau  of  animal  industry  resulted 
in  tlie  discovery  that  when  such  im- 
munes  are  injected  with  blood  from  a 
sick  hog  the  immune  is  not  made  sick, 
but  as  a  result  of  this  injection  its  blood 
acquires  the  power  to  protect  other  hogs 
from  cholera.  It  has  been  established 
beyond  question  that  the  early  observa- 
tions were  correct,  and  that  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  protect  hogs  if  they  are 
treated  with  serum  from  a  properly 
treated  immune  hog. 

The  method  of  producing  this  serum 
is  briefly  as  follows:  A  vigorous,  im- 
mune hog — that  is,  one  which  has  re- 
covered from  an  attack  of  hog  cholera, 
or  one  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  dis- 
ease without  contracting  it— is  treated 
with  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  a 
hog  sick  with  hog  cholera.  After  a  week 
or  two  blood  is  drawn  from  the  immune 
by  cutting  off  the  end  of  the  tail.  After 
standing,  the  blood  clot  is  removed  and 
the  serum  or  fluid  portion  of  the  blood! 
is  mixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  filled  into  sterilized  bot- 
tles. We  have  in  this  fluid  portion  of 
the  immune's  blood  the  serum  which 
will  protect  hogs  from  hog  cholera.  This 
serum  is  used  in  either  one  of  two  ways, 
namely — first,  the  serum  inoculation;  sec- 
ond, the  simultaneous  inoculation.  These 
two  methods  of  treatment  are  carried 
out  as  follows: 

Serum  Inoculation 

The  hogs  which  are  to  be  protected 
are  injected  on  the  inside  of  the  hind 
leg  with  a  suitable  dose  of  the  serum 
alone.  This  injection  will  serve  to  pro- 
tect hogs  from  cholera  for  several  weeks 
and  in  some  cases  for  a  longer  time. 
But  if  the  hog  is  not  exposed  to  hog/ 
cholera  within  a  few  weeks  after  this 
treatment,  the  immunity  which  is  con- 
ferred by  the  serum  will  gradually 
lessen  in  degree,  and  the  hog  may  again 
become  susceptible.  If,  however.,  the 
hog  is  exposed  to  hog  cholera  within  a 
short  time  after  the  injection  of  the 
serum,  the  immunity  becomes,  so  far  as 
experiments  have  shown,  of  permanent 
and  lifelong  duration. 

Simultaneous  Inoculation 

In  this  form  of  vaccination  the  same 
serum  is  used  as  is  employed  when  the 
serum  alone  is  used,  but  in  addition  to 
the  serum  there  is  injected  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  serum,  a  very  small  amount 
of  blood  taken  from  a  hog  sick  with  hog 
cholera.  This  simultaneous  injection  of 
serum  and  virulent  blood  confers  upon 
the  injected  pig  a  permanent  and  lasting 
immunity,  and  is  therefore  to  be  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  well  herds  which 
may  not  be  exposed  for  some  time  after 
the  treatment. 


The  one  -  price  -  marked  -  on  -  the-goods 
house  is  the  place  where  a  customer  is 
most  likely  to  get  full  value  for  his 
money,  rather  than  the  house  where 
hieroglyphics  mark  the  selling  price,  per- 
mitting the  adroit  storekeeper  or  sales- 
man to  extract  from  the  trusting  and 
uninformed  customer  more  than  the  ar- 
ticle is  worth.  Bargaining  and  haggling 
and  negotiating,  as  is  the  general  cus- 
tom abroad,  is  very  offensive  to  the 
American  who  wishes  to  order  by  mail 
or  telephone  or  telegraph  without  wast- 
ing his  time. — Leslie's. 
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A  Gentleman 

I  knew  him  for  a  prentleman 

By  signs  that  never  fall; 
His  coat   was  rather  rough   and  worn, 

His  cheeks  were  thin  and  paler— 
A  lad  who  had  his  way  to  make. 

With  little  time  for  play— 
I  knew  him  for  a  gentleman 

By  certain  signs  today. 

He  met  his  mother  on  the  street; 

Off  came  his  little  cax>. 
My  door  was  shut;  he  waited  there 

Until  I  heard  his  rap. 
He  took  the  bundle  from  my  hand; 

And  when  I  dropped  my  pen 
He  sprang,  to  pick  it  up  for  me, 

This  gentleman  of  ten. 

He  does  not  push  and  crowd  along, 

His  voice  is  gently  pitched; 
He  does  not  fling  his  book  about 

As  if  he  were  bewitched. 
He  stands  aside  to  let  you  pass; 

He  always  shuts  the  door; 
He  runs  on  errands  willingly 

To  farm  and  mill  and  store. 

He  thinks  of  you  before  himself; 

He  serves  you  if  he  can; 
For,  in  whatever  company, 

The  manners  make  the  man. 
At  ten  or  forty  'tis  the  same, 

The  manner  tells  the  tale. 
And  I  discern  the  gentleman 

By  signs  that  never  fail. 

— Harper's  Young  People. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls — Every  now 
and  then  we  have  a  picture  on  our 
page  which  is  neither  a  bird  picture 
nor  a  contest  picture,  and  we  al- 


WIFE  WON 
Husband  Finally  Convinced 


Some  people  are  wise  enough  to 
try  new  foods  and  beverages  and 
then  generous  enough  to  give  others 
the  benefit  of  their  experience.  A 
wife  writes: 

"No  slave  in  chains,  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  more  helpless  than  I,  a 
coffee  captive.  Yet  there  were  in- 
numerable warnings — waking  from 
a  troubled  sleep  with  a  feeling  of 
suffocation,  at  times  dizzy  and  out 
of  breath,  attacks  of  palpitation  of 
the  heart  that  frightened  me. 

(Tea  is  just  as  injurious  as  cof- 
fee, because  it  contains  caffeine,  the 
same  drug  found  in  coffee). 

"At  last  my  nervous  system  was 
so  disarranged  that  my  physician  or- 
dered 'no  more  coffee.'  I  capitu- 
lated. 

"Determined  to  give  Postum  a  fair 
trial,  I  prepared  it  according  to  di- 
rections on  the  pkg.,  obtaining  a 
dark  brown  liquid  with  a  rich, 
snappy  flavor  similar  to  coffee. 
When  cream  and  sugar  were  added, 
it  was  not  only  good,  but  delicious. 

"Noting  its  beneficial  effects  in 
me,  the  rest  of  the  family  adopted  it 
-—all  except  my  husband,  who  would 
not  admit  that  coffee  hurt  him.  Sev- 
eral weeks  elapsed,  during  which  I 
drank  Postum  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  when,  to  my  surprise,  my  hus- 
band said:  'I  have  decided  to  drink 
Postum.  Your  improvement  is  bo 
apparent — you  have  such  fine  color 
— that  I  propose  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.'  And  now  we  are 
coffee  slaves  no  longer." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkigs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms: 

HeKiilur  Postum — must  be  boiled. 

Instant  Postum  is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  deHclouu 
beverage  instantly.  Grocers  sell 
both  kinds. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 


ways  receive  several  verses  about  it. 
We  are  afraid  some  of  you  are  dis- 
appointed when  you  send  in  verses 
about  such  a  picture.  For  instance, 
the  picture  appearing  on  this  page 
is  not  a  contest  picture  at  all.  The 
contest  now  going  on  is  about  the 
boy,  the  cow  and  the  cat  picture. 
These  pictures  are  always  labeled 
"Picture  Contest." 

About  the  stories,  be  careful  not 
to  make  them  too  long.  We  some- 
times print  a  story  over  200  words 
long,  if  it  is  an  especially  good  one, 
but  we  prefer  shorter  ones,  so  that 
we  can  print  other  stories  at  the 
same  time. 

In  answer  to  a  question  that  is 
sometimes  asked,  the  stories  do  not 
have  to  be  true  ones.  They  must, 
however,  be  original.  By  that  we 
mean  you  must  write  them  your- 
selves, and  not  copy  them  from 
books.  We  are  very  sorry  to  say 
that  one  story  which  not  long  ago 
received  honorable  mention  on  our 
page  was  not  an  original  one.  Per- 
haps the  little  girl  who  sent  it  in  did 
not  realize  what  she  was  doing,  but 
we  had  a  letter  from  a  teacher  say- 
ing that  the  story  was  copied  from 
a  reader  which  his  classes  were  us- 
ing, and  that  all  the  children  in  the 
school  were  commenting  on  it. 
These  stolen  stories  are  always  rec- 
ognized by  someone,  even  though 
they  may  deceive  your  editor.  Do 
you  like  to  have  your  names  con- 
nected with  a  thing  like  that?  Most 
of  you  do  not,  I  am  sure,  as  most  of 
the  stories  are  original,  but  every 
now  and  then  we  receive  one  which 
we  know  is  not.  Please  be  careful 
about  this.  THE  EDITOR. 


day  night.  I  rode  horseback  most 
of  the  way.  Papa  killed  some  rab- 
bits and  we  had  them  for  supper. 
Then  papa  rolled  down  the  bed  and 
we  all  slept  in  it.  My,  but  it  was 
crowded!  In  tha  night,  when  we 
would  awaken  and  see  the  stars,  you 
would  think  they  were  electric  lights. 

In  the  morning  papa  got  up  and 
started  the  ^fire;  then  Clara  and  I 
got  up.  The  other  girls  thought  it 
was  early,  but  soon  they  got  up.  We 
had  breakfast  before  the  sun  was  up 
and  each  of  us  had  to  wash  her  own 
dishes.  Then  papa  harnessed  the 
team  and  everything  was  packed  up 
and  we  started  home.  On  the  way 
one  of  the  girls  put  up  an  umbrella 
and  it  blew  out  of  her  hands  and 
the  wagon  ran  over  it.  When  we 
reached  home  Sunday  morning  we 
were  very  dirty. 


(Prize  Story) 
A  Camping  Trip 
By  Mary  Barret,  Aged  13,  Green 
River,  Wyo. 
Once  upon  a  time  three  of  my 
girl  friends  ana  papa  and  I  went  on 
a  camping  trip.    We  started  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Papa 
got  the  bedding  and  Dutch  ovens  to 
cook  with  ready,  and  we  furnished 
the   lunch.    Papa    had    the  team 
ready  and  we  left  home  on  Satur- 


( Honorable  Mention) 
Nig 

By  Fred  Helmers,  Aged  13,  Nock 
Valley,  la. 

Nig  was  the  name  of  a  little  black 
colt.  There  was  another  little  colt 
and  her  name  was  Lucy.  When 
Nig  was  old  enough  to  run  around 
he  was  always  playing  some  trick. 
He  would  take  a  sack,  or  whatever 
he  could  find,  and  tear  it  up.  One 
day  papa  was  sitting  on  a  box  and 
Nig  came  up  and  pulled  him  over 
backward.    He  ran  away  then. 

Another  time,  when  all  the  horses 
were  out  in  the  pasture,  Nig  came  up 
and  bit  Lucy.  He  started  to  run, 
and  Lucy  ran  after  him.  They  ran 
up  by  the  barn  and  there  was  a 
plank  about  four  feet  high  and  Nig 
jumped  over  it  leaving  Lucy  to  do 
the  best  she  could.  When  they 
were  about  1  year  old  we  sold  them. 


BOYLES  COLLEGE 

At  Omaha  4Pd  Council  Bluff  s 


Additional  Stories 
Clyde  Scott,  Exeter,  Neb.;  Hildur  Kin- 
man,  Keene,  Neb. ;  Esther  Cover,  Cozad, 
Neb.;  Silas  Atchison,  Sigourney,  la.; 
Charles  McNamara,  Winterset,  la.;  Jo- 
sephine Lorenzan,  Walnut,  la.;  Ruth 
Kubik,  Toledo,  la;  Orville  Pendergrass, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.;  Mary  Sheed,  Maramcc, 
Okl.;  Mabel  Kling,  Carson,  N.  M.;  Clar- 
ence Peterson,  Racine,  Wis.;  Ilene  Grif- 
fin, Centerville,  S.  D. ;  Francis  Griffin, 
Centerville,  S.  D. 


The  Young  Apple  Pickers 
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Here's  where  I've  trained 

6,000  Country  Boys  and 

Girls  for  Business  Success. 

The  big  banks  and  railroads 
want  more  Boyles  graduates 
than  1  can  suppy. 

Are  you  tired  of  farm  work? 
Don't  you  want  to  be  trained 
(for  a  bigger  job? 

Let  Boyles  train  you — let 
city  life  and  a  good  position 
broaden  and  develop  you. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  your- 
self and  your  present  environ- 
ments. Get  up  above  the  crowd. 
Of  course,  it  takes  a  little  ef- 
fort, but  what's  the  good  of 
living  if  we  don't  get  the  best 
possible  out  of  it? 

Make  the  first  step  right 
now  by  sending  me  your  name 
and  address  for  my  big,  free, 
116-page  business  book.  Asking 
for  the  book  does  not  obligate 
you  in  the  least  way.  But  re- 
member, a  good  paying  posi- 
tion awaits  every  Boyles  grad- 
uate. I  guarantee  a  position. 

I  have  your  catalog  right 
here  on  my  desk.  Write  for  it 
today. 

Boyles  College 

H.  B.  Boyles,  Pres., 
600  Boyles  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  (ret  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  (rang  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  bo 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  1  argc  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  car*. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
North  20th  Street.  OMAHA.  NED 


BE  A  WATCHMAKER 


They'll-  in  il>  tiinntl  »..«    lug  |my--w« 
K<-t  potttJuU  f<>r  MU  IfSdMMl 
I  nk"  .  ii r    our*    >  t  ■    Itilrrritum     lh.»n.  iirIi 
kimI  i ■  cvrry  uVUIl  of  »%  .ii-  i.m  .a  . .  |M 

FREE  BOOK  , 
Stone's  School  of  Watchmaking, 

907  Globo  Bldg.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


5  H.P. 

HI  mplr.,1  n  rahl*.  pow- 
erful I  »i.  fully  mail* 
to  icl  to  R«tl«r«etli>n. 
94  •         and  kind*. 

Hlill'l-  .1  »  ii  >  w  h.  ro 
oo  trial.  I-  ullr  iruar- 
antwl  HpihI  fur  lll^ 
41  Oalalo*-.  M«iii> 
(,.!„  i.i  Imr  •  I -ii- 
•naln.  for  I—  mon.r.  > 

on*.*  Mtiuf.cruRM 


f./VSOI.INF 
ENGINE 


$8922 


lini  II.,  Olli«a,  K.nm. 


Home  of  Our  Young  I'coplo  at  I(<m- kvillc,  .Ni-li.,  1 1  <  '  i •  ■  < • ;    on  tlic  I  arm 


Shetland  Pony  FREE 


Mnnv  othor  prlwo—  bloyolaa, 
cutii'-run,  kiiI-  In  ••.  t""l  r>li'  «t", 

snid  ruga,  brM*l«u.  pookat 

khivra.  r>tn.     fvlH  MPrmtttOal 
nml  l.ig  promliim  1  int.  Kra«t. 
Wriln  inn  To«l«jr. 
E.  1.  MEREDITH, 437  Succmi  Uirl(r.,  Dm  MolnM.la. 
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Highest  Prices  |T||DC 
For  Hides  and  1  Will 

Paid  by  "BIGGS"  at  Kansas  City.* 

Millions  will  be  paid  for  Furs  this  season.  Will  you 
getyo.ursbare?  Wemus/have  more  furs  to  supply 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  all  commissions 
»nd  offer  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PRICES:  Be-I 
citable  Quotations;  Liberal  Grading;  Quick 
Returns;  Fur  Shipments  Held  Separate 
on  Jtennest.  ^S2  years  square  dealing. 
^_*SHa!f  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

<,  &{£r   Make  B'8  Money  Trapping ! 

Our  Free  Trappers'  Guide  tells 
how. '  We  sell  traps,  Guns, 
^Ammunition,   etc.,  at 


wholesale  cost. 
CPFF  Fur    Pries  Lists, 
rntt  ShippingTaga. Cat- 
alog and  Trappers'  Gti 


E.  W.  BICCS  &  CO., 

637Rlggs  Rldg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


OTJR  NEW  TRAPPER'S  |B5  w  m  § 
GL  IDE  IS  A  DANDY  I  It's  $^  gfef  |*  1 
worth  a  lot  to  every  trapper.  §  i%&mt%&t 
Tel  18  how  to  make  better  baits  - 
that  cost  voil  little  or  nothing.  Tells  How, 
When  and  Where  to  trap.  Also  a  catalog  of 
Traps  at  Factory  Prices,  8end  your  name  in 
for  the  Lyon  List  today.  Get  onr  reg- 
ular price  quotations.  "Rely  on 
Lyon'  to  pay  the  highest  cash  prices. 

M.  LYON  &  CO.    2*8  Delaware  St 

lb      KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1  ESTABLISHED 
|  1870. 


RELY  ON  LYON 


TRAPPERS 


FOR  CASH 


And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coob, 
MinK,  SKonK,  Fonam,  MusKrat. 

and  all  other  Fart,  Bide*  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship* 
ping  Tags.  No  commission  charged, 

ROGERS  PUR  COMPANY, 
Dopt.  136  St.  Loula,  Mo. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  nly  $12.60.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish hide),  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  nil  work 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oountry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9th  St..  Des  Moines.  lows. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  TRAPPING 


We  are  payrng~thousand9  of 
dollars  each  year  to  trap- 
pers. Any  man  or  boy  living 
in  rural  districts  can  add 
many  a  dollar  to  his  earn- 
ings by  putting  in  his  spare 
moments  trapping.  Our  price  list  tells  you 
how  to  procure  the  most  money  for  your  skins.  We  save 
you  money  and  our  plan  of  service  and  selling  will  make 
you  the  biggest  money  you  have  ever  made  from  the  sale 
of  your  skins.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  shipping, 
tae/s.    Address  inftfi  O  Street.  Lincoln.  Neb 


LINCOLN  HIDES  FUR  CO 


FURS 


AND  PELTS 

To  McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Href  !Get  our  price  list 
"  a*  i  ancLshipping  tagSj. 

Highest  Prices  for.Furs 

We  buy  any  quantity —every  kind.  Send 
-    today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure. 
IkCaUesiS  *  Tnmb.cn,    144  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Louii.  Mo. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


|4i#|a^  We  Guarantee 
■  ■  Top  Market  Prices 

J  Write  for  our  great  guarantee  proposition  on  all  sorts1 

of  hides,  fura  and  akins.    Positively  the  top  price  guaranteed. 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  this  year  and  we  want  our  old 
friends  to  get  in  on  it.  We  cannot  reach  you  all  by  letter,  but 
dun' t  fail  to  find  out  about  this  offer  before  you  ship  any  hides, 
skins  or  furs,  and  before  you  have  any  tannine  done.  Bigger 
"cinch"  offer,  boys,  than  even  a  year  ago.  Write  today.  We 
want  to  get  you  in  on  this.  Send  for  our  book  telling  you  "Bow 
To  Care  For  and  Ship  Hides." 

National  Fur  &  Tanning  Co.,  Dept.  4589  .Omaha.  Web. 


Off  to  School 

It  doesn't  seem  a  year  ago  that  I  was 

tumbling'  out  of  bed, 
The  icy  steps  that  lead  below  at  1  a.  m., 

barefoot,  to  tread, 
And,  puttering  'round  the  kitchen  stove, 

while  chills   ran  up  and  down  my 

form, 

As  I  stood  there  and  waited  for  her  bot- 
tled dinner  to  get  warm; 

Then  sampled  it  to  see  that  it  was  not 
too  hot  or  not  too  cool; 

That  doesn't  seem  a  year  ago,  and  now 
she's  trudging  off  to  school. 

It  doesn't  seem  a  month  ago  that  I  was 

teaching  her  to  walk, 
And   holding  out  my  arms   to  her — and 

that  was  'fore  she  learned  to  talk. 
T  stood  her  up  against  the  wall,  eager, 

yet  watchful  lest  she  fall; 
Then  suddenly  she  came  to  me— the  first 

two  steps  those  feet  so  small 
Had,  unassisted,  ever  made!    Those  feet 

I  hope  to  guide  and  rule; 
That  doesn't  seem  a  month  ago— and  now 

She's  trudging  off  to  school. 

Oh,  Father  Time,  line  deep  my  brow,  and 

tinge  my  thinning  hair  with  gray, 
Deal  harshly  with  my  battered  form  as 

you  go  speeding  on  your  way; 
Print  on  my   face  your  marks  of  years, 

and  stamp  me  with  your  yesterdays, 
But,   oh,  tread  softly   now,  I  pray,  the 

ground  whereon  my  baby  plays; 
Pass  over  her  with  gentle  touch;  to  keep 

her  young  break  every  rule; 
But  yesterday  she  was  a  babe — and  now 

she's  trudging  off  to  school. 

— E.  A.  Guest. 


Our  Home  Chat 
This  is  going  to  be  a  little  heart- 
to-heart  talk  from  the  editor  of  this 
department  to  the  women  readers  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  You 
have  been  sending  in  so  many  and 
such  interesting  letters  lately  that  I 
wish  you  might  read  them  all.  How- 
ever, there  is  not  room  to  publish  so 
many  and  we  can  only  give  you  a 
few  of  them.  If  your  letter  is  not 
published,  don't  think  for  an  instant 
that  the  effort  was  wasted  and  you 
might  just  as  well  not  have  written. 
Be  sure  that  it  was  read,  and  read 
with  interest.  There  have  been  ever 
so  many  splendid  letters  written 
about  the  work  of  the  farmer's  wife, 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  on  pub- 
lishing them,  but  we  may  never  suc- 
ceed in  publishing  all  of  them.  Many 
of  them  say  practically  the  same 
thing,  and  in  much  the  same  way. 
Of  these  we  publish  the  first  and 
then  let  that  writer  speak  for  the 
rest.  We  have  a  number  of  letters 
laid  away  which  we  want  to  publish 
and  will  try  to  place  before  you  at 
some  time  in  the  near  future,  and 
we  wish  there  were  room  to  print 
them  all  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  the  editor  to 
have  you  write  in  your  opinions  of 
the  home  chats  and  the  contributed 
articles,  and  often,  when  the  read- 
ers are  especially  pleased  with  the 
letters  of  any  particular  contributor, 
they  write  in  asking  for  her  address. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  furnish- 
ing these  addresses,  where  we  know 
the  writer  has  no  objection,  feeling 
that  in  this  way  you  often  make 
long-distance  friendships  that  will 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  you  for 
years  to  come. 

In  many  of  the  papers  lately  there 
have  been  paragraphs  to  the  effect 
that  many  letters  are  received  that 
are  not  signed  or  are  signed  only  by 
pen  names.  Our  readers,  both  in 
this  and  in  other  departments,  very 
seldom  do  this.  We  never  print  the 
name  of  a  contributor  unless  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  there  is 
no  objection,  and  even  then  we  do 
not  give  the  address;  nor  do  we  ever 


print  a  letter  unless  the  writer  gives 
us  her  name  and  address.  We  are 
glad  that  our  readers  generally  have 
enough  confidence  in  us  to  do  this. 
Many  of  the  letters  in  the  columns 
of  the  Home  Department  are  signed 
by  fictitious  names,  but  we  know  the 
real  names  and  vouch  for  the 
writers. 

Now,  all  this  is  just  another  way 
of  saying  "thank  you,"  and  of  as- 
suring you  that  the  many  letters  re- 
ceived are  appreciated,  and  you  are 
always  cordially  invited  to  write  to 
the  editor  of  this  department  ex- 
pressing approval  or  disapproval  of 
any  item  or  asking  for  information 
of  any  kind,  Which  we  will  gladly 
secure  for  you.        THE  EDITOR. 


Flat  Pocketbook 

The  season  is  at  hand  to  prepare 
for  Christmas  giving.  The  flatness 
of  the  pocketbook  seems  more  no- 
ticeable about  Christmas  time  than 
at  any  other,  because  there  are  so 
many  demands  upon  it,  and  because 
the  heart  of  the  giver  is  usually  so 
large  in  proportion.  If  we  could 
have  pocketbooks  as  big  as  our 
hearts!  Think  of  it!  But,  then,  not 
having  them,  let  us  stretch  the  ones 
we  have  to  the  fullest  limit  of  their 
elasticity. 

Carpet  work  doesn't  seem  like  a 
very  Christmasy  sounding  thing,  but 
it  can  be  made  to  be.  Last  year  I 
had  among  my  things  a  scarf  made 
from  unbleached  linen  crash,  not  the 
kitchen-brown  kind,  but  the  un- 
bleached, or  half  bleached.  This 
was  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  hemstitched  across  the  ends, 
and  it  had  a  heavy  lace  crocheted 
from  carpet  warp  on  the  ends,  and 
this  crocheting  was  in  turn  fringed 
with  a  five-inch  fringe.  The  result 
was  very  pretty,  indeed,  and  service- 
able; much  to  be  preferred  to  some 
dainty,  useless  thing  made  of  fancy 
ribbons.  The  crash  for  such  a  scarf 
might  cost  16  cents;  the  carpet  warp 
costs  21  cents  a  pound,  and  it  cro- 
chets an  almost  endless  amount  of 
things. 

Then,  for  25  cents  each  or  less, 
one  could  make  dresser  scarfs,  side- 
board scarfs,  small  table  covers,  ta>- 
ble  runners  to  use  over  a  bare  table 
(and  two  crossing  in  the  center  of 
the  table  are  pretty),  pillow  tops 
made  from  the  crash,  with  an  inset 
of  crocheting  done  with  the  warp, 
in  almost  any  pretty  design.  I  am 
just  now  making  some  butterflies  in 
filet  crochet.  The  inset  of  crochet- 
ing could  be  made  to  run  diagonally 
between  two  corners  of  linen,  or 
straight,  or  with  a  linen  center  and 
an  entire  crochet  border,  or  with  a 
crochet  center  and  a  linen  border. 
A  centerpiece  made  from  linen  has 
a  crocheted  center  with  two  deer 
and  trees  on  it.  This  crocheting  is 
done  with  thread,  and  the  result  is 
very  handsome.  With  the  present 
vogue  for  crocheting,  tatting  and  the 
old-fashioned  embroidery,  the  woman 
at  all  handy  may  make  many  Christ- 
mas gifts  whose  entire  cost  will  not 
be  more  than  2  5  cents  each. 

Many  bed  spreads  are  made  of 
crocheted  strips,  or  blocks  inter- 
spersed with  linen  squares.    A  very 


pretty  spread  could  be  made  of  the 
unbleached  linen  crash  mentioned 
above,  making  a  strip  of  crocheting 
for  the  center  and  bordering  it  on 
either  side  by  the  crash,  hemstitched. 
Follow  this  with  an  edge  of  lace  or 
insertion  and  finish  with  a  heavy 
fringe  of  the  warp.  This  is  not  so 
inexpensive  as  some  smaller  things, 
but  it  is  a  big  gift  when  it  is  done. 

It  does  not  take  very  long  to  cro- 
chet an  entire  pillow  top  of  the  car- 
pet warp,  using  any  design  desired, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  filet 
designs  there  are  in  crochet.  One 
can  buy  a  book  of  patterns,  contain- 
ing a  thousand  designs  or  more,  for 
25  cents,  and  so  have  a  large  choice 
to  use. 

A  strip  of  tatting  to  trim  a  corset 
cover,  or  a  waist,  neck  and  sleeves, 
with  a  few  medallions  to  inset  across 
the  front,  makes  a  gift  appreciated 
by  anyone  who  does  not  tat  herself. 
Such  a  gift  costs  almost  nothing  but 
for  the  material,  and  enough  to 
make  many  yards  of  plain  tatting 
can  be.  bought  for  20  cents,  and  the 
work  is  fascinating  and  so  light  that 
it  is  hardly  work  at  all. 

Have  an  object  in  view  in  making 
these  things.,  and  work  for  that  ob- 
ject, not  haphazardly.  Tatting  to 
edge  a  handkerchief,  or  to  trim  a 
jabot,  or  even  to  make  and  trim  a 
jabot,  costs  very  little,  and  the  re- 
sult is  so  much  more  worth  while 
than  some  useless  thing.  The  idea 
is  to  give  as  much  satisfaction  to 
yourself  and  your  friend  as  you  can 
by  your  gifts.  A  little  money 
thoughtfully  expended  and  a  little 
work  neatly  and  daintily  done  makes 
a  gift  to  be  prized  by  the  recipient 
and  is  a  pleasure  to  the  giver  to  give, 
and  makes  Christmas  time  a  time  of 
joy  and  not  of  anxiety  and  worry. 
Try  it.  Plan,  wo.k,  achieve  some- 
thing worth  while. 

ROSE  SEELYE-MILLER. 

South  Dakota. 


Farm  Versus  City  Wives 
Personally,  I  am  contented  as  a 
farmer's  wife  in  our  four-roomed 
cottage.  My  neighbor  women  seem 
satisfied  to  abide  on  the  farm.  Most 
of  them  are  in  only  fair  circum- 
stances. Between  rich  and  poor,  not 
so  strong  a  distinction  exists  as  in 
the  cities;  therefore,  there  is  less 
envy,  covetousness,  etc.,  which  influ- 
ence and  often  work  havoc  in  city 
homes.  Many  mothers  prefer  to 
rear  children  in  the  country,  away 
from  evil  associations  and  limited 
spaces,  always  providing  there  are 
school  privileges. 

Poor  people  may  more  easily  sup- 
ply their  families  with  good  food  in 
the  country  and  even  save  a  per- 
centage of  their  income.  The  farm 
woman  knows  she  helps  honorably 
to  produce  the  living  by  her  chick- 
ens, garden,  fruit  or  dairy  products. 
Tliis  makes  her  feel  a  healthful  in- 
dependence. The  city  woman,  wish- 
ing to  help,  has  small  chance. 

As  to  the  work,  in  summer  it  does 
come  like  the  collapse  of  the  one- 
hoss  shay — "all  at  once  and  nothing 
first."  Chickens,  garden,  fruit,  and 
city  visitors,  clamor  for  attention. 

(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  SEVENTEEN) 
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>tyles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

C332— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dross 
—The  one-piece  dress  remains  a  favorite. 
It  is  usually  simple,  depending  for  at- 
tractiveness upon  the  cut  rather  than 
trimming.  Collar  and  cuffs  are  often  of 
contrastinK  materials.  In  this  design 
there  Is  seen  the  dropped  shoulder,  the 
new  fulln'-ss  at  the  waistline  and  a  sim- 
ple straight  skirt-  Mleoves  may  be  long 
or  short  and  waistline  high  or  normal. 
Any  of  the  new  wool  or  silk  stuffs  may 
be  uised  for  this  design.  The  misses'  and 
small  women's  dress  pattern  No.  '332  is 
cut  In  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  Medium 
size  requires  4!4  yards  of  .'f>-inch  ma- 
terial. 

WW  Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Coat— 
Separate  coats  are  much  favored  Just 
now,  owing  to  the,  popularity  of  the  one- 
piece  frock  and  the  separate  blouse  and 
skirls.  This  low-belted  design  Is  ex- 
tremely modish.  If  desired,  It  may  be 
fashioned  of  one  of  the  brlghtly-liued 
polo  cloths  now  so  much  in  voguev  or  it 
may  be  made  of  velour  de  lalne,  cheviot 
or  serge.  In  navy  blue  or  some  other 
pretty  color.  The  pockets  on  each  side 
of  the  belt  are  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. Pattern  No.  0317  is  cut  in  llMI 
14,  10  and  18  years.  Medium  size  requires 
3%  yards  of  44-Inch  material. 


0457— Rag  Doll— Most  children  give  to 
their  rag  dolls  a  far  greater  love  than 
they  bestow  on  their  I'arisian  beauties. 
All  should  have  one.  This  pattern  gives 
the  body  and  a  one-piece  dress  and 
bloomers.  Tho  hair  and  face  must  be 
stitched  in  or  painted  in.  The  garment.s 
are  made  after  patterns  for  children  as 
to  style  and  are  Just  what  the  little 
owner  might  be  wearing  herself.  The. 
doll  pattern  No.  6457  is  cut  In  sizes  1G, 
20  and  1\  Inches  in  length.  To  make  the 
doll  In  the  medium  size  requires  %  yard 
of  27-Inch  material  and  for  tho  dress  and 
bloomers  1%  yards  of  27-lnob  fabric,  with 
one  yard  of  ribbon. 

4004—  ladles'  A  pron—  Dln<-n,  lawn,  mus- 
lin or  dotted  swiss  can  be  us<  'I  to  make 
this  apron,  with  the  trimming  of  hand 
embroidery  and  edging.  A  pocket  Is  made 
at  the  right  side  of  the  front.  The  pat- 
tern 4004  is  cut  In  ono  size  and  requires 
1%  yards  of  22-lic  h  or  H*  yards  of  27- 
Inch  material,  %  yard  of  beading  and  1% 
yards  of  ribbon. 

o::::o  fllrls'  l»re>c:  A  delightfully  plain 
little  dress  Is  shown  here.  The  blouse 
closes  surplice  fashion  and  In  trimmed 
With  scalloped  «!dg»H  and  novelty  but- 
tons. Collar  and  cuffs  nre  of  a  contrast 
Ing  color  and  tho  long  Russian  wnlnt  Is 
confined    with    a    soft,     pretty   sash  of 


striped  silk.  The  pattern  No.  0336  is  cut 
in  sizes  0  to  12  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  30-inch  material,  with 
V2  yard  of  contrasting  goods. 

5904 — Girls'  Dress — The  blouse  of  this 
dress  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front. 
The  skirt  is  a  three-gored  model,  joined 
to  an  underwaist.  Serge  or  broadcloth 
can  be  used  to  make  this  dress  with  the 
collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material. 
The  pattern  5964  is  cut  in  sizes  G,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  44-inch  material,  with  %  yard 
of  27-inch  contrasting  goods.  The  under- 
waist requires  %  yard  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 

6470— Men's  and  Boys'  Bathrobe— This 
garment  is  a  necessity  to  all  men  and 
boys.  It  can  be  made  of  a  blanket 
woven  for  the  purpose,  or  of  eiderdown 
cloth,  or  Turkish  towelling.  It  is  of 
plain  sacque  cut,  with  high  neck,  fin- 
ished with  a  small  roll  collar  and  plain, 
wide  sleeves.  A  cord  and  tassel  finishes 
the  waist.  The  pattern  No.  6470  is  cut  in 
sizes  8,  10,  12  and  16  years  and  36,  40 
and  42  inches  chest  measure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 

your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  children 
give  number  and  age. 


Beacon  ^W%KC 
Burner  |  IE  II  b 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100    Candle    Power  Incandeseent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  co&l 
S^\7  Yv>3  *>!'.  lii'atH  either  Kim  or  electricity 
K^n*^^  COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 

We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  now  customerr*. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  OlFer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE*  Write, 
today.   AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Borne  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Ho 


A  FINE  VIOLIN 

With  Beginners'  Com-  (in 
plete  Outfit,  all  f or .  .  .  «P  1  w 

This  is  a  superior  quality  Violin, 
that  we  absolutely  guarantee.  It 
has  a  splendid  tone  and  is  beauti- 
fully finished.  We  are  large  whole- 
salers importing  our  Violins  direct 
from  European  makers,  which  is 
the  reason  we  can  sell  this  quality 
of  Violin  at  so  low  a  price.  The 
outfit  includes  a  good  case.  bow. 
chin  rest,  rosin,  tuning  pipe,  extra 
Btrings,  instruction  book  and  Free 
Lessons  (Correspondence  Method). 
Your  money  back  if  not  perfectly 
satisfied.  Other  outfits  from  $2.50 
t0  $100.  Also  Cornets,  Clarinets, 
Drums,  Flutes,  Accordions,  Man- 
dolins, Guitars,  etc.  Catalog  Free. 
W.  J.  DYER  &  BEO. 
Dept.  157,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Largest  Musical  Instrument  House 
in  the  Northwest.    Estab.  1870. 


Good  Use  for  Bread  Crumbs 

Tomato  Patties — Moisten  one  quart  of 
stale  bread  crumbs  with  stewed  toma- 
toes, enough  to  make  them  mouldable; 
one  cup  of  grated  cheese,  one  egg  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  salt 
and  pepper.  Mould  into  patties,  roll  in 
crumbs  and  fry  in  butter  or  lard.  Serve 
hot,  garnished  with  parsley. 

Breaded  Eggs  in  Ramkins— Place  a 
small  piece  of  butter  in  the  bottom  of 
the  disih,  aver  this  a  layer  of  bread 
crumbs.  Break  in  a  fresh  egg,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper;  over  this  another 
layer  of  bread  crumbs,  with  a  generous 
layer  of  grated  cheese,  and  dots  of  but- 
ter for  the  last  layer.  Bake  about  ten 
minutes.    Serve  hot  from  the  ramkins. 

ELIZABETH  M.  ROSSITER. 


AMERICAN  DARK  CHASER 


300  candle  power  In  a  hand  lantern  Is 
something  never  heard  of  before.  Costs 
less  than  hi  cent  per  hour.  Will  illu- 
mine the  barn  yard  as  bright  as  day. 
Perfectly  safe  to  take  Into  the  bam  or  hay- 
mow. Unbreakable  chimney.  Will  not  blow 
oat.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices.  Ajreota  wanted. 
AMERICAN  GA9  MACHINE  CO., 
339  Clark  St.,      Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


Motorcycle  FREE 

Hundreds  of  other  prizes — 
bicycles,  cameras,  guns, 
watches,  too  I'm'-,  gold 
rings,  pocket  'rnlvcs,  etc. 
Full  information  and  big 
Premium  1. 1st  Free. 
Write  me  Today. 

E.T.  MEREDITH,  438  Success  Bldg.,  Pes  Moines,  la. 


Secured  or  Fee  Returned 

Fr<n  Cat.  nt  Book.  s.  II, in-  Uuirio  and 
List  of  Buyers  tnil  MnmitVtunTi  nt 

InraaMoof.   •*>*#  Frt«.  BradSkclehi 
SUES  &  CO.,  Alty».,  539  7th  Str«t.  W.ihington,  D.  C. 


PATENT 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 

Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a.  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN    DRES  MAKER." 

The  Spring  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  !0 
cents  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 

OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists.  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Saoquea, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc..  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  '  EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Child- 
drcn. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OrFER — IF  you  use 
patterns,  or  if  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  In  this  or  any  other  Issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  you  tho 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb.  
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Sanitary 

Buildings 

are  quickly  secured  at 
a  minimum  cost  when 
they  are  covered  with 

Galvanized  V 

Roofing  and  Siding 

Sold'by  Weight. 
Rain  water  is  kept  clear  and  clean, 
odorx  are  not  al»orbed,  and  vermin 
can  find  no  lodging  prace.  Upwards 
of  450,000  tons  of  Apollo  Sheets  used 
during  1912. 

Apollo  Hoofing  and  Siding  Products 
are  weatherproof.  fireproof,  durable, 
and  give  lowest  rates  of  insurance. 
They  are  also  strong  and  rigid,  and 
will  not  crack,  warp,  split  or  buckle, 
nor  develop  the  anno>ing  traits  of 
many  roofing  materials.  Look  for  the 
trade*mark.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Company, 
Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SB     the**  Ball-Band"  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot 

■  keeps*  winter  workers'  feet  as 
US  warm  as  toast.  1  his  boot  is 
JK  knit  —  not  felt,  and  is  com- 
■H  pletely  shrank. 
Btt  The  patented  snow  excl  uder 
H  fits  close  about  the  top  of  the 
flj  stout  gum  over  and  keeps  out 
■9  enow,  dirt,  grain  and  chaff. 
S3  "Ball-Band**  Arctic*— one, 
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Grain  Cleaned  and 
Graded  for*!^ 


Send  for  Free  Book  on  Cleaning  and  Grad- 
ing Grain     Then  ask  for  size  machine  yoa 
want,  sending  $1.00,  and  Ml  ship  1914  Model 
Chatham,    freight  prepaid,    with  special 
screens  and  riddles,  for  all  Grains,  Grasses 
and  Weed  Seed  where  you  live.    Give  it 
month's  hard  test.    If  not  satisfied,  send 
back  and  get  your  $1.00.    If  satisfied,  pay 
me  any  time  before  next  October. 
I    The    Chatham"  handles  all 
grains  and  grass  seeds;  takes 
out  weed  seed  ;  separates  mixed 
grains;  leaves  big,  pure  seed. 
Over  300.000  Chathams  in  use, 
•ndeveryownersatiified.  Write 
•  postal  now  for  m  y  FREE  copy- 
righted book.  "The  Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  BigCrops.'* 
description,  price,  terms,  etc. 
Address  nearest  office. 
HANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.    49,  Detroit 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
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The  fact  that  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Parmer  absolutely  refuses  all 
"fake  advertising"  should  assure  the 
honest  advertiser  good  results,  and 
the  reader  a  square  deal. 


Yuan  Shih  Kai,  the  Greatest  Man  in  China 
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ASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  21.— 
I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  who  has 
just  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  Chinese  republic.  He 
is  the  Napoleon,  the  Bismarck,  the 
Li  Hung  Chang  of  the  400,000,000  who 
make  up  the  China  of  today.  He 
is  greater  and  more  powerful'  than 
Li  ever  was,  and  wrapped  up  in 
him  is  the  immediate  future  of  that 
mighty  country.  I  have  been  traveling  in 
the  footsteps  of  Yuan  off  and  on  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  I  first  heard  of 
him  when  I  went  to  Korea  in  18S8.  That 
country  was  then  a  kingdom  under  the 
protection  of  China,  and  Yuan  Shih  Kai 
had  been  sent  there  by  Li  Hung  Chang 
to  dictate  to  the  king  how  the  country 
should  be  run.  He  lived  at  Seoul  in  great 
state,  with  hundreds  of  retainers  about 
him  and  wives  and  concubines  galore. 

It  was  due  to  Yuan  that  the  Japanese 
were  driven  out  of  Hforea  shortly  before 
my  visit,  and  he  was  really  the  cause  of 
the  first  war  between  China  and  Japan, 
which  resulted  in  the  humiliation  of  his 
nation.  A  little  rebellion  had  broken  out 
in  Korea  and  Yuan,  contrary  to  the 
treaties  of  1885,  by  which  each  of  the 
great  powers  agreed  not  to  land  troops 
in  Korea  without  informing  the  other 
powers,  had  Chinese  soldiers  brought  over 
to  quell  the  uprising. 

That  was  in  1894.  I  saw  something  of 
the  rebellion.  There  were  envoys  kneel- 
ing out  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
king's  palace  for  day  after  day  while  I 
was  in  Seoul,  and  later,  when  I  crossed 
the  country  on  horseback  and  bullback, 
traveling  for  several  weeks  through  the 
mountains,  I  met  everywhere  a  dissatis- 
fied people  and  was  only  safe  because  I 
had  a  special  letter  of  protection  which 
was  given  me  by  the  king.  This  com- 
mended me  to  the  local  governors,  who 
were  instructed  to  further  my  travels  in 
every  possible  way.  The  rebellion  in- 
creased later  on,  and  by  the  time  I 
reached  Japan  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan  was  brewing.    As  a  result  of 
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it  Yuan  Shih  Kai  was  forced  to  leave 
Korea,  and  he  fled  to  Tientsin,  leaving 
his  mother  and  concubines  behind. 

Protege  of  Li  Hung  Chang 

Yuan  was  an  especial  protege  of  Li 
Hung  Chang,  and  it  was  through  him,  in 
connection  with  Li,  that  the  modern  army 
of  China  was  organized.  When  the  war 
with  Japan  closed,  he  was  for  a  time  sent 
into  retirement,  but  long  before  the  Boxer 
troubles  he  had  come  again  to  the  front 
and  had  been  made  viceroy  of  Shantung. 
He  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  empress 
dowager  and  had  won  her  gratitude  by 
his  treachery  to  the  young  emperor. 
When  the  Emperor  Kwang  Su  began  to 
introduce  foreign  civilization  in  connec- 
tion with  Kank  Yu  Wei,  he  took  Yuan 
into  his  confidence  and  gave  him  so  many 
offices  that  he  became  known  as  'Yuan, 
the  reformer."    He  was  allowed  to  drill 


and  equip  modern  soldiers  and  he  was 
really  at  the  head  of  the  best  troops  in 
China. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  empress  dow- 
ager, who  had  nominally  retired  from  the 
government,  was  dictating  to  the  young 
emperor  how  he  should  do,  and  Kang  Yu 
Wei  and  the  emperor  concluded  to  put 
her  out  of  the  way.  Yuan  Shih  Kai  was 
selected  as  the  tool  for  this  purpose,  and 
while  he  knelt  on  his  knees  before  the 
emperor  in  the  palace,  his  majesty  com- 
manded him  to  move  his  army  to  Tientsin 
and  there  kill  the  Viceroy  Yung  Lu. 
After  that  he  was  to  come  on  to  Peking 
and  surround  the  palace  and  kill  the 
empress  dowasrer.  This  was  a  big  con- 
tract, and  Yuan  said  he  would  have  to 
have  sealed  instructions  before  he  would 
undertake  it.  These  orders  the  emperor 
refused  to  give.  Thereupon  Yuan  Shih 
Kai  apparently  consented  and  left  Pek- 
ing, the  emperor  expecting  he  would  do 
the  job. 

After  considering  the  matter  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  Yuan  concluded  that  the 
job  was  too  dangerous,  and  he  went  to 
Tientsin  and  laid  the  whole  plot  before 
Yung  Lu.  Yung  Lu  took  a  few  soldiers 
and  went  on  a  special  train  post  haste 
to  Peking.  He  marched  out  to  the  sum- 
mer palace,  where  the  empress  dowager 
was  then  living,  and  laid  the  situation 
before  her.  At  her  orders  he  then  came 
into  Peking  and  entered  the  palace.  He 
captured  the  emperor  and  confined  him 
in  a  building  on  a  little  island  in  the  pal- 
ace grounds.  A  day  later  the  empress 
dowager  came  back.  She  dethroned  the 
emperor,  and  from  that  time  until  her 
death  she  was  supreme.  When  she  died 
the  emperor  suddenly  took  sick,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  her 
orders.  Some  say  he  was  killed  by  Yuan 
Shih  Kai  for  fear  of  his  revenge  should 
he  again  be  on  the  throne. 

Yuan  a  Wise  Man 

In  this  way  Yuan  and  Yung  Lu  really 
saved  the  empress  dowager's  life,  and  It 
is  no  wonder  that  she  was  grateful.  It 
was  as  a  kind  of  thank  offering  to  Yung 
Yu  that  she  had  his  grandson,  the  little 
Pu  Yi,  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  it  was 
not  her  fault  that  the  boy  is  not  em- 
peror today.  She  also  gave  Yuan  Shi 
Kai  many  high  offices  and  showered  him 
with  commissions  of  one  kind  or  other. 

I  am  told  that  some  of  these  commis- 
sions would  have  resulted  in  Yuan's  ruin 
had  he  carried  them  out,  but  just  as  he 
refused  to  obey  the  emperor,  so  his  good 
sense  showed  him  that  he  would,  have  to 
disobey  the  empress  dowager.  One  of 
these  cases  occurred  during  the  Boxer 
rebellion.  I  was  in  southern  China  at 
the  time  and  one  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai's  for- 
eign advisers  told  me  the>  story. 

The  empress  dowager  was  supreme  at 


Pekin.  The  Boxers  were  rampant  at 
all  the  chief  centers,  and  here  and  there 
they  were  slaughtering  missionaries  and 
demanding  that  all  foreigners  leave.  The 
empress  dowager  sent  word  to  Yuan  Shih 
Kai  to  take  his  troops  and  move  forward 
to  Tientsin  and  kill  all  the  foreigners 
there.  Yuan  delayed  on  one  plea  or  other 
until  the  siege  of  Pekin  occurred,  after 
which  the  old  dowager  got  a  holy  fear  of 
all  outsiders.  She  was  forced  to  leave 
the  Chinese  capital,  and  only  came  back 
to  power  under  the  most  bitter  humilia- 
tion. She  then  realized  that  had  Yuan 
carried  out  her  instructions  as  to  Tientsin 
China  would  have  been  ruined.  At  any 
rate,  Yuan  was  never  called  to  account 
for  his  delay.  He  made  himself  popular 
with  the  foreigners  by  his  protection  of 
them  during  the  Boxer  rebellion  and  at 
its  close  was  found  to  have  great  influ- 
ence with  the  foreign  powers.  As  soon  as 
the  troubles  were  settled  he  came  to  the 
support  of  the  empress  dowager  and  took 
his  place  as  the  strongest  and  most  pro- 
gressive man  of  the  progressive  move- 
men  which  was  then  inaugurated. 

I  was  in  China  at  the  time  that  the  em- 
press dowager  died,  and  Yuan  was  then 
the  viceroy  of  Chihli,  and  was  the  great- 
est man  in  the  empire  outside  the  govern- 
ment. He  had  introduced  modern  schools 
and  industrial  establishments.  He  was 
reorganizing  the  army  and  instituting  all 
sorts  of  reforms. 

After  the  empress  dowager's  death  he 
had  much  to  do  with  the  government 
under  the  baby  emperor,  until  the  Man- 
chus  and  others  who  were  bossing  the  ad- 
ministration concluded  he  was  getting  too 
powerful,  and  they  sent  him  into  retire- 
ment on  the  ground  that  his  legs  were  too 
sore  for  him  to  perform  his  duties.  Then 
the  last  great  revolution  came  on,  and 
Yuan  again  sprang  to  the  front.  The 
empire  was  shattered,  and  the  republic 
arose.  I  doubt  not  he  could  have  taken 
an  army  and  gotten  possession  of  the 
throne  himself.    Many  thought  he  would 


Li  Hung  Chang 

do  so,  but  he  was  content  to  let  China  be 
a  republic,  and  he  is  now  its  president 
and  practically  its  dictator. 

This,  very  briefly,  is  the  outline  of  the 
career  of  a  republican  president  who  is 
the  ruler  of  four  or  five  times  as  many 
people  as  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  is  only  , 
the  outline.  His  whole  career  has  been 
full  of  romance,  and  the  story  would 
make  a  book  of  surpassing  interest.  Yuan 
Shih  Kai  was  only  31  years  old  when  1 
first  saw  him  in  Korea,  and  he  is  only 
about  55  now.  He  started  life  as  a  poor 
boy,  but  like  many  poor  Chinese  boys, 
was  given  enough  schooling  to  enable  him 
to  pass  the  examinations  and  get  into  the 
army.  He  rose  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
resident  general  of  Korea  before  he 
reached  30,  and  from  then  on  he  has  been 
in  the  thick  of  things  and  making  history. 

During  his  stay  in  Korea  he  was  dicta- 
torial and  insulting  to  the  Koreans  and 
the  f  oreigners.  The  Chinese -Japanese 
war  made  him  a  diplomat,  and  he  is  now 
one  of  the  most  conservative  .of  states- 
men.   He  thinks  twice  before  he  n^ts.  and 
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utlll  lie  ls  not  nfral(J  10  make  decisions 
lind  act  promptly. 

How  He  Put  Down  Rebellion 

I  was  told  in  Peking  how  Yuan  Shin 
Kal  put  down  a  rebellion  while  he  was 
,!eeroy  of  Chihli.  This  was  just  after 
i;he  Boxer  rebellion,  when  the  foreigners 
still  held  Tientsin.  Yuan  had  moved  with 
,is  viceregal  court  to  Pao  Tingfu.  The 
nmtry  was  still  filled  with  the  turmoil 
if  the  revolution,  and  it  was  necessary 
lhat  Yuan  should  show  the  foreigners 
that  he  could  control.  He  sent  orders  to 
the  rebels  that  they  must  submit  and 
upon  their  refusing  to  do  so  ordered  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  to  march  to  the  town 
where  they  were,  and,  if  they  did  not  at 
•  nee  put  down  their  arms,  to  slaughter 
them  en  masse.  The  rebels  showed  fight 
and  Yuan  Phih  Kai  wiped  out  the  town, 
lillins  1,000  of  the  people  in  less  than 
one  hour. 

The  day'  after  this  Yuan  said  to  the 
American  who  told  me  this  story: 

"I  suppose  your  people  at  Tientsin  will 
crit'oise  my  action,  but  if  they  do  so  you 
n  ay  tell  them  that  that  is  the  way  I  do 
business  and  that  future  rebellions  will 
he  hindled  like  this." 

The  story  of  this  slaughter  went  over 
north  China,  and  it  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Boxers.  It  also  convinced 
the  foreigners  that  Yuan  meant  business. 

I  am  told  that  Yuan  is  a  born  military 
leader  and  that  he  would  rather  talk  any 
t!me  to  a  military  man  than  to  a  civilian. 
He  loks  best  when  he  is  in  uniform  and 
is  riding  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Of 
late  years  he  has  grown  fat  and  his  com- 
plexion is  sallow  and  discolored.  He  is 
short  and  heavy,  with  a  big  head,  on 
broad,  flat  shoulders.  He  has  little  black 
eyes,  which  shine  out  of  puffy  s'ant  lids. 
His  hair  is  now  white  and  his  mustache  is 
the  color  of  snow.  He  looks  shorter  in 
the  European  clothes  which  he  now  wears 
than  he  did  in  the  gorgeous  Chinese  silk 
ucstume.  embroidered  with  gold,  which 
formed  his  official  attire  up  to  the  time 
of  the  last  revolution.  He  has  also  cut 
ctt  his  queue,  and  altogether  has  lost 
much  of  his  striking  appearance.  He  is, 
I  venture,  six  or  eight  inches  shorter  than 
was  Li  Hung  Chang,  and,  physically 
speaking,  he  is  by  no  means  so  Impres- 
sive. 

Yuan  Shih  Kai  is  said  to  have  aged 
jreatly  since  he  came  back  to  power. 
He  has  always  been  a  high  liver.  He 
las  a  half-dozen  wives  of  various  de- 
crees, and  it  is  currently  said  that  he 
loves  them  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  The 
late  ambassador  Bryee,  who  went  to 
2hina  after  leaving  Washington  a  short 
time  ago,  has  heen  reported  as  saying 
ihat  Yuan  is  sadly  addicted  to  the  opium 
labit  and  that  he  observed  that  the  presi- 
lent  was  under  the  influence  of  opiurr 
Juring  the  audience.  I  do  not  believe 
I4r.  Bryce  said  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
a  too  much  of  a  diplomat  to  have  dont 
10,  even  though  he  were  sure  that  the 
ibove  were  a  fact. 

Young  Men  at  the  Helm 

Yuan  Shih  Kal  Is  the  last  of  the  really 
rrcat  statesmen  of  the  old  regime.  Th* 
most  of  the  other  men  are  comparatively 
roung.  Many  of  them  are  graduates  of 
>ur  colleges,  and  the.  day  is  soon  coming 
rVhen  China  will  be  ruled  by  men  who  are 
educated  in  America.  Tang  Shao  Yi  Is  a 
graduate  of  Yale.  The  present  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington  weat  to  the  high 
ichool  of  the  national  capital  and  grad- 
lated  at  Cornell.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  who  Is 
low  In  this  country,  was  educated  in  the 
Sngllsh  schools  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
ind  the-  whole  empire  begins  to  throb 
with  young  blood. 

As  to  Yuan  Shih  Kal— he  ties  tho  past 
to  the  present.  He  was  a  great  man 
thirty  years  ago  and  he  has  been  a  part 
If  all  the  history  or  China  during  the 
ast  generation.  He  was  co-temporarv 
vlth  Prince  Chlng,  Chang  Cbl  Tung,  Yunt? 
Lu  and  I..I  Hung  Chang.  He  was  brought 
ip  as  It  were  hy  T.i  Hung  Chang,  and 
he  two  for  years  we'ked  together.  He 
vas  close  to  the  empress  dowager  and 
o  vhe  emperor  Kwang  Su.  He  has  known 
(very  foreigner  of  note  who  has  come 
o  China  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
lit  hough  never  outside  Asia,  h<-  has  a 
food  knowledge  of  our  civilization  and 
if  what  the.  great  powers  are  doing  In 
he  work  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  tho 


most  interesting  characters  of  the  last 
generation  have  been  Chinese.  These 
people  are  a  strange,  mixture  of  barbar- 
ism and  civilization.  They  love  their 
friends  and  they  kill  their  enemies;  and 
the  man  in  power  has  no  hesitation  about 
cutting  off  the  head  of  him  who  stands 
In  his  way.  During  my  last  visit  to 
China,  about  five  years  ago,  I  met  Tuan 
Fang,  the  viceroy  of  Nanking,  a  great 
scholar,  a  well  known  general,  and  the 
ruler  of  more  people  than  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  He  traveled  around  the 
world  as  one  of  a  commission  to  get  up 
the  present  constitution  of  the  Chinese  re- 
public, and  in  a  sense  was  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  the  new  republic.  During 
his  travels  he  stopped  in  Egypt  and  made 
a  collection  of  mummies,  which  he 
brought  back  with  him  to  found,  as  I 
suppose,  a  museum.  He  showed  me  these 
mummies,  and  also  many  rare  archeo- 
logical  objects  which  he  had  gathered 
from  different  parts  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. Some  of  his  finds  dated  back  for 
1,000  years  before  Rome  was  founded,  and 
he  had  one  stone  tablet  which  was  writ- 
ten in  1500  B.  C.  The  other  day  Freder- 
ick McCormick,  who  is  connected  with 
the  American-Asiatic  Archeological  so- 
ciety, dropped  in  upon  me  fresh  from 
China.  I  spoke  of  Tuan  Fang  and  asked 
what  had  become  of  him.    He  replied: 

"His  enemies  have  cut  him  shorter  by 
a  head."  ;  '  -    '  .  . 

Such  was  the  fate  of  a  man  who  in 
many  respects  was  like  Gladstone,  and 
who  was  as  much  of  a  patriot  as  was 
Jefferson  or  Washington. 

Li  Hung  Chang's  Fame  Grows 

I  am  told  that  Li  Hung  Chang's  name 
grows  greater  in  China  as  the  years  go 
cn.  A  memorial  tablet  has  been  put  up 
fcr  him  in  Peking  and  temples  have  been 
erected  in  his  honor  in  the  many  cities 
where  he  ruled  as  an  official.  I  visited 
the  temple  in  Tientsin.  It  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  new  section  of  the  city,  sur- 
rounded by  great  schools  and  factories. 
Two  mighty  marble  lions,  larger  than 
life,  guard  the  entrance;  it  has  a  high 
v  all  about  it,  and  also  huge  gates  with 
tiled  roofs.  The  temple  grounds  cover 
acres.  A  wide  stone  pavement  leads 
from  the  front  gate  to  the  main  building, 
in  which  is  a  great  tablet  of  stone  bear- 
ing an  inscription  commemorating  "  Li 
Hung  Chang's  greatness  and  services. 
The  temple  is  large;  it  is  beautifully 
carved  and  magnificently  decorated  with 
red  and  gold.  On  the  road  leading  to  it 
stand  twelve  marble  tablets,  each  about 
four  feet  wide  and  twice  as  tall  as  a 
man.  Upon  them  is  inscribed  a  short 
history  of  LI.  In  this  building  is  an  altar 
upon  which  sacrifices  are  offered. 

There  is  a  statue  of  Li  at  Shanghai 
and  he  has  a  temple  at  Canton.  I  am 
told  that  he  could  have  made  himself 
emperor  of  China  at  almost  any  time 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life,  and  that  even  before  that  General 
"Chinese"  Gordon  planned  to  do  this. 
Gordon  had  asked  Li  for  the  use  of  his 
army  for  a  month,  and  LI  had  consented, 
supposing  he  intended  to  put  down  some 
minor  rebellions  nearby.  He  was  about 
to  start  when  LI  asked  where  he  was 
going.  General  Gordon  replied  that  he 
was  about  to  march  on  Peking  and  pro- 
claim him  emperor  of  China.  LI  at  once 
countermanded  his  promise  and  tho  plot 
fell  through. 

I  have  had  a  half  dozen  interviews  with 
U  Hung  Chang  during  my  several  visits 
to  Asia.  lieforo  I  first  went  to  see  him 
In  1SSS,  when  lie  was  viceroy  or  Chlhll, 
1  was  warned  by  our  consul  that  It  was 
foolish  to  try  to  get  a  newspaper  story. 
Said  the  consul: 

"You  will  not  have  a  chaneo  to  nsk  a 
question.  The  old  viceroy  will  turn  you 
Inside  out  like  a  glove.  Il«  will  ask  you 
about  everything  under  the  sun  and  will 
keep  you  talking  while  he  himself  says 
nothing." 

Forewarned  In  this  way,  I  decided  to 
tack  a  question  to  my  every  answer  and 
did  so.  Tho  plan  worked  like  ■  OtUUm 
Li's  brain  was  a  dynamo  which  could 
not  help  throwing  out  sparks  If  anything 
struck  It,  and  as  a  result  my  question* 

gave  me  three  eolumfis  of  excellent  Stuff. 
I  pursued  the  same  policy  In  future  con- 
versations and  was  always  successful. 

(Copyright,  Lfll)  by  Prank  a.  OarptBtef), 


Don't  Waste  Fodder! 


Let  This  Magic  Machine  Cut  Ever) 
Corn  Stalk  Into  Rfch  Feed  for  Your  Live  Stock 

Up-to-date  farmers  no  longer  allow  their  cattle  and  other  stock  to  tramo 
down  and  ruin  half  their  foC.der.    Instead,  they  take  corn  stalks  (ears  and  am 
run  them  into  thU  marvelous  machine,  which  not  only  cuts  the  fooder  into  rich,  suc- 
culent morsels  but  also  husks  50*  of  the  ears  in  many  localities.  Thus,  all  dry  fodde*^ 
is  saved  and  turned  into  money  (milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef  or  veal). 

SM ALLEY  Cutter  and  Snapper 

This  machine  snaps  off  the  ears  and,  at  the  same  time,  cuts  vour  fodder— 
does  it  clean  aa  a  whistle.   With  this  machine  you  will  al-  ^^KMua^Mw^MaB^ 


 )  you  i — 

wave  have  plenty  of  fresh  feed  that  will  keep  your  6to<  k  , 
in  nrst-clasa  condition.  When  the  weather  is  too  coid  t'rr 
field  husking,  haul  in  a  few  lands  of  corn  stinks  und  <lo 
psrtof  your  husking  end  fodder  cutting  in  tho  burn. 
Capacity.  16  to  30  bushels  snapped  corn  and  Wi  to3ty  tons 
dry  fodder;  1  to  14  tons  corn  hay  per  hour  w  hen  snredder  head 
is  n«ed.     Small  eras  engine  furnishes  ample  power. 
.^-^  The  Powerful  Sraalley  force  feed  cutter  will  also  give 
rREEI      ^Bh.    you  6ne  results  in  iJry  feed  cutting.  Yon  can  purchase  | 
I  look  Into  thl»  ^*"Sfefcbi.  e  P'a'n  machine  now  and  the  blower  and  truck 
winter  cutting  ^^1^^"  fal1-    SMAU.EY  MANUFACTURING  CO." 
liropcettlon.   Jmt  a  <  n  d  ^^8&»tess»_^-  Bo>  23    ManitOWOC,  VViS._ 
/tier  Dime  on  postal  .nd  by  re*  ~^^^e»T^^ 
urn  mall  you'll  get  our  latest  catalog. 


KNIT-NEK 


Winter's  outdoor  work  is  a  pleasure  in  one 
of  these  warm,  comfortable  and  light-weight 
garments. 

See  how  comfortably  the  patented  Knit- 
Nek  fits  around  the  throat — not  a  bit  of  cold  or 
wind  can  get  in. 

The  leather-lined  body  and  leather  sleeves 
protect  your  arms  and  body. 

Cap. you  imagine  anything  more  comfortable? 
Your  dealer  has  your  size,  or  write  to  us  for  our 
interesting  style  book — it  will  help  you  make  a 
selection. 

Guiterman  Bros. 


358  Sibley  Street 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN, 


Must 

Suit 

You^ 


You  will  never 
know  the  meaning  of  real 
engine  economy  and  efficiency 
until  you  study  the  quiet,  smooth,  easy 
running  features  of 

LAUSON  FROST  KIN 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 


There  are  more  drop  forced  and  case 
Engines  than  any  other.  This  means  an 
therefore  as  economical  after  five  years' 
Km,:  is  built  up  to  a  standard,  not  down 

than  some  others  lo  start  with. but  a  great  deal  less  In  the 
on  an  engine  is  a  warranty  of  I  on  if,  satisfactory  service. 
Guaranteed— VV>  absolutely  guarantee  La u son  Frost 
King  Eogtnta  to  make  good  on  every  c  lain  we  make  lot 
them;  also  as  to  workmanship  and  material. 
Wrltf  NOW  lor  Tree  llook:  "The  Power  that  Back* 
the  Modern  Parmer"  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  who 
rill  he  glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the  Frosl 
King  without  obligation  on  your  part.    lu  writing  us. 
•tale  %ue  engine  you  need. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

204  N.  W.  Street 
NEW  HOLSTEIN.  WIS. 


hardened  parts  on  Lauson  Frost  King 
angina  as  accut  ato  111  adjustment,  and 
use  as  when  new.  The  I.auson  Fros 
to  a  price.   They  cost  a  little  more 
I'Mi^n.  :.   A    Thr  1-ivsi  King  tiadc-m.fi' 


2  to  SO 

II.  p. 

All  Typei 


The 


N 


martin 

t&f  Repeating  Bifle 

Shoot,  nil  .22  ihort,  .22  long  and 
22    long-nnV   cartridges;  ex- 
cellent for  rnbbita,  equir- 
reli,  hiiwk.,  crowe.  foxre 
YJVv^SO  and   nil    amnll  game- 

n  11  <l    Ims'l  work 
up  to  200  yards. 


Here's  trie  best-made 

,2Z  rifU  in  the  world  1 

ll'tt  a  take  down,  convenient  to  Carry  and  r!r»n.    The  loot  .trr 

working  part,  cannot  wear  out.    lis  Ivory  MM  and  K-tWy  Ml  tain 

lights  are  the  beat  net  ever  lurnlahcd  on  any  .»J.    Ila.  lever  action— like  a  big 
game  rifle;  has  -lid  I'P  and  tide  r.rclmn  (nr  .-afriv  and  rapid  a- r  mate  firing, 
autiful  case  hardrnri  fini-h  arto*  .upcrh  huild  and  balance      I'rire,  round  h.-rrl. 


$Vr.e0;  octagon, $l',.00.  fj  Model  Ih'JJ.  urnn.n,  hut  ii"i  '  1  <  ■!'•>•      I  •■"'«.  » 1  7  I  •■  up. 

77ip 777t7r//'/i  /Informs  Co. , 

I49W1II0W  lln    New  H.,«i,  «_onn. 


Learn  more  eboul  .11  Merlin  reaeet.r*.  Send  3 
etempe  poeteae  for  the  12Spaae  Merlin  cateloa. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


December  6,  1913 


10UDEN5  LIBRARY 


or 


THESE  BOOKS  SENT  FREE.  WRITE. 

Books  of  Value  for  Every 
Farmer  and  Dairyman 

npHEY  tell  of  modern  construction 
and  equipment  for  your  barn — the  time, 
labor  and  feed  saving  way  that  increases 
profits  by  cutting  off  wastes: 

Louden's  Dairy  Barn  Equipments — 48  pages. 

Louden's  Litter  and  Feed  Carriers — 50  pages. 

Interesting  Facts  on  a  Homely,.Subject — 48  pp. 

Evidence — 64  pages. 

Louden's  Bird-Proof  Barn  Door  Hanger. 

Sunny  Hay  Time. 

It's  Fun  for  the  Boy. 

Tell  It  to  the  Cow. 

Humanity's  Foster  Mother,  Etc. 

Everyone  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  facts 
of  value  to  every  dairyman  and  farmer. _  They  tell 
how  other  men  have  succeeded,  and  point  out  the 
road  to  bigger  profits.  Incidentally  they  describe 
the  Louden  Standardized  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  Barn  Door  Hangers,  Hay  Tools. 

IF  YOU  CONSIDER  BUILDING  A  NEW 
BARN,  remodeling  your  present  one,  or  add- 
ing new  equipment,  you  will  want  Louden  pro- 
ducts— they  are  proving  efficient  to  thousands. 

PLANS  FOR  BARNS  FURNISHED  FREE. 
LOUDEN    MACHINERY  CO. 

'  Makers  of  300  Labor  Savers  for  the  Barn 
819  Broadway,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 

Install  YOUR  OWN 
Waterworks 

Hot  and  cold  running:  water  for 
country  homes.  Complete  system 
ready  toinsta)l$37. 80.  Easily  in- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed. Enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  I 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  send  name  today  for  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  Showa 
hundreds  of  bargains  in  Pumps, 
Windmills,  and  everything  known 
in  Plumbing  Goods  direct  at  maim, 
facturers'  prices.  ^ 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO., 
ma  So.  6th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


I  — ^  9  ID  our  subscriber  from  Ne- 
I  |  J  I     braska,  wbo    asked  about 

L^gQfcl  taking  her  Wyandottes  to 
|*8jaay*j  Wyoming  in  the  spring, 
read  the  reply  of  P.  E.,  Eaton,  Colo., 
to  her  query  in  Our  Readers'  Ex- 
change of  November  8?  In  this  re- 
ply it  is  stated  that  she  can  safely 
take  these  Wyandottes  to  this  part 
of  Wyoming  and  the  altitude  will 
not  trouble  them  much,  if  any.  The 
kind  reply  states  that  six  Golden 
Wyandottes  and  six  Black  Langshan 
hens  shipped  to  that  altitude  from 
Clinton,  Mo.,  two  years  ago  in  June 
began  laying  next  day,  and  the 
twelve  laid  well  all  summer.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say  that,  though 
the  altitude  in  northeastern  Wyom- 
ing is  4,9  7  8  feet,  he  has  never  had 
to  complain  of  a  lack  of  eggs  from 
his  flock,  some  of  the  hens  laying 
as  many  as  180  eggs  a  year.  I  give 
this  letter  nearly  in  full  again  be- 
cause of  its  hopeful  attitude  toward 
ina:  easing  the  poultry  business  in 
these  high  altitude  states,  for  no 
'doubt  but  at  the  first  failures  to  be 
met  with  in  any  altitude  the  owner 
gives  up  and  puts  the  blame  all  on 
the  altitude,  when  the  blame  lies 
elsewhere. 


of  Chicken 
Profits— FREE 


Old  Trusty 


The  new  issue  of  the  famous  Old  Trusty  book  is 
now  ready  to  mail.  Send  Johnson  your  name  and 
get  the  bedrock  facts  on  making  profits  with 
chickens.  Learn  how  Johnson  started  half  a  mil- 
lion people  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  with  his 
No  other  maker  can 
come  within  $4  or  $5 
of  Johnson's  1914 

prices-on  this  highest  quality  hatcher.  And  John* 

eon  pays  freight.  Orders 
filled  the  day  received— 
90  days  trial.  You  suc- 
ceed or  trade  back. 

Write  at  once  for  new 
book  whether  you  start 
now  or  not.  Address 

JOHNSON 
Incubator  Man 

Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 
Get  the  Facts!  AS 

raisers 

1  are  making  money  the  Belle  City  way.  They 
tell  you  how  in  my  new  Book  of  "Hatching 
!  Facts."  Free  to  you.  Illus- 
trates in  actual  colors  my 
8-Times  World's  Cham* 
pion  Belle  City 
You  get  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  prize  winning  World's  Cham- 

gion  machines.  Backed  by  my  Money- 
ack  Guaranty.     Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,    Box    I  7» 


Months'  Home  Test 
Racine,  Wis* 


I  aff»«T  Rnnlt  "Profi,ahle  Poultry."  123  pages 

LicUCal  practical  facts,  180  beautiful 

pictures.  Latest  improved  methods  to  raise  poul- 
try.  All  about  world's  famous  Runner  Ducks,  5'2 
other  varieties  pure-bred  poultry.  This  book,  lowest 
*  prices,  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  only  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  80,  Clarinda.  Ia, 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  58  Mankato,  Minn. 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  h,  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  Illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1918.  Write 
Henry  Phle,  Box    625  free  port,  IU. 


The  Tariff  Off 

Dwight  Hale,  new  editor  of  Suc- 
cessful Poultry  Journal,  says: 
"While  the  new  tariff  takes  the  duty 
off  eggs,  it  also  helps  the  man  with 
eggs  to  sell  and  feed  to  buy  when 
it  takes  it  off  grain  also.  At  least 
this  will  give  him  a  chance  to  pro- 
duce his  goods  at  a  cost  that  will 
enable  him  to  compete  with  his 
neighbor  across  the  line.  We  are 
rot  worrying  about  the  eggs  from 
Canada,  but  when  we  read  of  those 
eggs  from  China  being  imported  by 
the  shipload,  each  egg  wrapped  in 
mud  for  who  knows  how  long,  'scuse 
us,  please;  not  any  of  that  kind  for 
us." 

Eggs  everywhere  have  never  been 
so  high  as  of  late,  surely.  They  are 
now  40  and  50  cents  a  dozen  in  rural 
towns.  In  certain  cities  the  well-to- 
do  class  is  calling  a  boycott  on  buy- 
ing these  high-priced  eggs,  because 
the  scarcity,  they  claim,  makes  the 
high  price,  and  if  they  do  not  buy 
so  lavishly  at  the  high  price,  more 
will  be  left  on  the  market,  the  price 
will  be  reduced,  and  the  working 
people,  who  need  them,  can  afford  to 
buy  them.  I'm  not  sure  this  is  the 
right  way  to  go  at  leveling  prices. 


Baby  Ostriches 
You  have  heard  of  knitting  stock- 
ings for  the  baby  chicks  in  early 
spring?  It  is  a  joke.  But  it  is  no 
joke  on  certain  ostrich  farms  in 
southern  California  to  see  baby  os- 
triches wearing  a  coat.  An  ostrich 
egg  usually  measures  about  six 
inches  through,  will  weigh  over 
three  pounds  and  equals  about  two 
dozen  hen  eggs  in  contents.  The 
chick  hatched  from  it  is  about  one 
foot  high  from  the  top  of  his  funny, 
fuzzy  head  to  his  feet,  and  he  is  sub- 
ject to  colds  from  wet  grass  and 
ground,  gapes  and  all  things  that 


menace  the  life  of  a  chick  of  the 
smaller  kinds  of  fowls.  In  the  lands 
of  cool  nights  or  wet  days  the  little 
fellows  are  often  dressed  up  in  tight- 
fitting  frocks  of  felt.  These  are 
fewed  tight  about  the  almost  naked 
body  and  neck,  and  kept  there  until 
the  birds  are  strong  enough  to  do 
without  them,  which  is  not  long,  as 
by  the  time  they  are  3  weeks  old 
they  are  as  large  as  a  full-grown 
turkey.  The  baby  ostrich  grows  to 
be  the  largest  of  all  birds,  with  the 
chance  of  living  longest.  It  often 
weighs  300  pounds  when  grown. 


Egg  Farming 

The  advantages  of  farming  for 
eggs  over  that  of  profits  in  dressed 
poultry  is  greater  than  at  a  casual 
glance  you  might  imagine.  Farm- 
ing for  eggs  alone,  especially  with 
those  living  near  large  cities,  is  fast 
on  the  increase.  The  old  saying  that 
the  eggs  from  the  poultry  yard  will 
pay  for  the  horse  while  the  sale  of 
the  meat  is  paying  for  the  saddle,  is 
more  applicable  in  this  day  of  high- 
priced  eggs  the  year  around  than 
when  it  first  became  a  proverb.  The 
advantage  of  egg  farming  is  that  the 
produce  is  ready  at  once  to  send 
away,  and,  though  the  egg  farmer 
pens  away  the  male  birds,  or  keeps 
none  except  at  breeding  time,  thus 
insuring  the  eggs  to  stay  fresh  a 
long  time,  there  is  no  egg  farm  so 
remote  but  that  eggs  can  be  taken 
away  once  a  week.  The  advantage 
is,  you  know  exactly  what  you  are 
going  to  get  for  your  eggs.  If  sent 
right,  they  should  neither  lose  in 
number  or  condition.  The  product 
in  this  line  can  be  computed  on 
months  ahead  in  price,  as  the  price 
usually  has  its  regular  time  to  vary, 
and  at  its  lowest  never  goes  too  low 
these  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  egg  farmer  must  neces- 
sarily have  poultry  to  sell,  and  while 
this  is  an  important  addition  to  his 
profit,  he  is  never  so  sure  of  his 
profits  here  as  on  eggs.  If  he 
dresses  his  poultry,  he  is  at  some  ex- 
pense in  doing  it,  and  it  is  liable  to 
injury  on  the  trip,  and  is  losing 
weight,  and  no  difference  what  the 
price,  or  how  low,  must  be  disposed 
of  right  away.  Dressed  poultry  can- 
not wait  a  better  price,  and,  if  you 
sell  it  undressed,  you  take  low  prices 
at  the  times  of  year  you  have  it  most 
in  plenty  to  sell;  and  so  in  both 
cases  eigg,  farming  is  best. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 

Nebraska  Hen  No  Slouch 

C.  W.  Pool,  commissioner  of  labor, 
says  of  the  Nebraska  hen:  "She  is 
no  slouch,  let  me  tell  .you.  Last 
year  she  brought  to  the  pockets  of 
the  Nebraska  farmers  no  less  than 
$10,000,000,  besides  all  she  sup- 
plied him  for  his  table.  Owing  to 
the  high  price  of  meat,  no  doubt, 
but  the  12  7,732  families  living  on 
the  farms  used  more  eggs  at  home 
than  ever  before.  Despite  this,  there 
were  shipped  from  Nebraska  sta- 
tions 47,628,822  dozen  eggs,  to  say 
nothing  of  live  and  dressed  poul- 
try." 


AMERICA* 

ORIGINAL  AND  triffl 

GENUINE  IXlMtl 

More  Big  Fence  News! 
More  Farm  Profits! 


Better  and  better!  Best  news  Is, 
heavier  galvanizing.  Positively  does  not 
chip  nor  crack.  More  years  of  fence  life. 
No  extra  cost  to  you.    More  farm  profits. 

More  good  news  is,  perfectly  uniform 
fabric.  Improved  automatic  machinery, 
the  reason.  No  extra  cost  to  you.  Larger 
business  enables  us  to  keep  down  prices. 

Your  choice  of  Bessemer  or  Open 
Hearth  Steel.  You  get  equally  big  value 
in  either  case.    Get  catalog. 

Dealers  everywhere.    See  them. 
FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Salei  Agtnt 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago,    New  York,    Cleveland,   Pittsburgh,  Denieri 
0.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.,  Sao  Francisco 


FARM  FENCE 


111  cts.  a  rod 

112  Cora  26  in.  high  fence; 
17  1-4c.  a  rod  for  47  inch  high 
etock  fence  •  28 1  -2e  a  rod  fora 
60-inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Day* 
Free  Trial.  Special  barb  wire, 80 
rod  spool,  ^1.55.   Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10      morton*  illinois* 


WDlreeft  from 

factory,  freight 
prepaid.  Over 
150  etylee  for  every 
purpose,  all  Double _Qal- 
vanized.  13c  per  rod  up. 
_   ain  Catalog  and  Sample  to 
ALL  FRfcE.    Muil  postal  NOW.  U 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  69  Cleveland.  Ohio 


*35to*75  WEEKLY  IN  A 

BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


We  need  a  man — Parmer's  son  preferred — to 
handle  household  necessities  always  in  use,  terri- 
tory is  free — work  profitable,  steady  and  healthful. 

Ko  Experience  Necessary  I  \ 

WE  TEACH  vmi  I J 


'REE 


If  you  are  ambitious  for  a  business  all  your  own,  write 
for  our  plan — we  will  explain  everything  in  detail, 
many  are  making  big  money  every  week  under  out 
direction  and  plans  of  Modern  Merchandising.  You 
can  do  the  same — this  1b  your  opportunity — take  ad* 
vantage  of  it — write  today.  '  "  I 


♦IE  95  8Ft-IOFt«0  ?5 
»•«'■  PUMP  AND 
POWER  10  to  20  ft. 
Catalogue  Free 

Steel  LEACH  WINDMILL  CO, 

Wheel  JOLIET.ILL..U.S.A 

"We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer 


Does  everything  any  4-h.  p.  engine 
does  and  some  things  no  other  engine 
can  do.  The  Original  Binder  Engine, 
Also  2 -cylinder  6  h.  p.  up  to  20  h.  P. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2037  N  Street,  Lincoln.  Neb. , 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss. 

Brooks  Appliance  is  a  o«W 
scientific  discovery  with  auto* 
matic  air  cushions  th.it  drawl 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  aud  conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  U> 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refuod" 
ed  and  I  have  put  my  price  K» 
low  that  anybody ,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember,  1  maka 
it  to  your  order — send  it  to  yoa 
—you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi- 
ble citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi- 
ness— always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  to  thou- 
sands of  people  this  way  for  the  past  80  years.  Remember,  I 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I  Just  give  yont> 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 
iX  Em  BROOE8,l^C6tate  St..  Marshall,  Michigan 
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International  Laying  Contest 

Birds  Attracting  Attention  at  5torrs,  Conn. 


No.  1  shows  championship  hen, 
Baroness  IV,  at  right,  and  her  sis- 
ter, belonging  to  Thomas  Barron  of 
England.  They  laid  54  4  eggs  in  the 
year. 

No.  2  is  the  Connecticut*.  Leghorn 
whose  record  of  267  eggs  last  year 
made  her  leading  American  bird  and 
gave  her  second  place  in  the  contest. 

No.  3  is  the  Philadelphia  Ply- 
mouth Rock  that  laid  sixty-one  eggs 
in  sixty-one  consecutive  days. 

No.  4  shows  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes  selected  from  sixteen  Idaho 
birds.  These  hens  upheld  the  honor 
of  the  great  northwest. 


Farmers'  Institute  Work  in  Nebraska 


T 


HE  farmers  in  Nebraska 
have  their  fall  work  well 
along  and  the  corn  is 
mostly  harvested.  Decem- 
ber Is  usually  a  good  month  so  far 
as  weather  conditions  are  concerned, 
and  reports  from  the  institute  offi- 
cers indicate  that  the  interest  could 
not  be  better.  The  meetings  held  in 
November  show  an  increase  of  about 
10  per  cent  in  attendance  above  that 
of  last  year. 

The  total  for  the  season  so  far 
shows  that  during  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December  seventy  Nebraska 
points  will  have  agricultural  meet- 
ings and  that  there  will  be  a  total 
of  135  days'  work.  This  does  not 
Include  the  special  meetings  or  the 
meetings  held  in  the  counties  by  tli«- 
farm  demonstrators;  neither  does  it 
include  the  work  of  the  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  or  the  women's  clubs. 

The  department  is  having  to  re- 
fuse many  towns  making  requests 
for  short-course  work.  It  is  impos- 
siDle  to  secure  suitable  gholt-COUrM 
instructors,  and  hence  some  towns 
which  are  ready  for  the  work  have 
to  be  denied  for  the  time  being,  Tho 


short-course  work  is  meeting  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  logical  outgrowth  of 
the  farmers'  institute.  Eleven  meet- 
ings have  been  held  thus  far  in  De- 
cember. Future  dates  are  given  be- 
low: 

Beatrice— Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 9  and  10 

Union  Hall  (Liberty)—  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 9. 

Vii'Kinia— Thursday,  December  11. 
Lewixton — Friday,  December  12. 

Diller— Saturday,    !  >eeernl«er  12. 

Atkinson— Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
rcrrilxM'      and  10 

!»«•:«■   Tuesday,   I)i'-finl>er  '>. 

Stanton— WedneHday  and  Tlturwlsiy 
retnlier  10  and  II. 

Winner  Thursday  and  Kilday,  ih-n-m- 
ber  II  and  12. 

Wottt  Point— Friday  nnd  Saturday,  De- 
cember 12  and  13. 

Weeping  Water— Wednesday,  Deeem- 
Ixr  17. 

I'nlon  -Thursday,    Derember  It. 

Tfaveloek— Thurwlny  and  Friday,  De- 
cember is  and  19 

Hpr'nKflehl  Friday  and  S.i I U I  da y,  De- 
ceml  er  I't  and  20. 

Ilordvllle.  Monday  nnd  Tllendny.  Do- 
eember  IT.  and  If!. 

I'olk  Tuenday  and  W  In.  day.  Dtvom- 
1        10  and  17. 

Str  mfbu'K    Wednesdnj    nnd  Thursday, 


rv 


De- 


Let  Me  Help  You  Get 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 

Your  cows,  horses  and 
hogs  are  pretty  apt  to 
get  out  of  fix  during 
winter,  because  grain, 
hay  and  fodder  do  not 
contain  the  natural 
laxatives  and  tonics  so 
abundantly  supplied 
in  grass.  Lack  of  ex- 
ercise is  another  thin? 
that  retards  good 
health. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains  tonics  that 
Improve  the  appetite ' 
and  tone  up  the  diges- 
tion, laxatives  for  reg- 
ulating the  bowels, 
and  vermifuges  that 
will  positively  expel 
worms.  I  guarantee 
It.    25-lb.   pail  $1.60; 

loo-lb.  sack  15.00. 
Smaller  packages  as- 
low  as  50c.  Except  In 
Canada,  the  far  West 
and  the  South. 

Dr.  Hess 
Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
It  on  the  roosts,  in  the 
cracks  or  if  kept  in  the 
dust  bath,  the  huns  will 
distribute  It.  Also  de- 
stroys bugs  on  cucum- 
ber, squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  in  handy  sitt- 
ing-top cans,  1  lb.  25c, 
3  lbs.  60c.  Except  in 
Canada  and  the  far 
Wesj._  I  guarantee  it. 


GILBERT  HESS. 
Dr.  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  of  Veterinary 
Science. 


Winter  Eggs 

I  make  my  biggest  egg  profits  in  the  winter  months,  because  I  sec  to  it  that  my 
own  hens  lay  regularly  then.  You  can  make  your  hens  lay  in  winter  the  same 
as  mine  do. 

Under  ordinary  winter  conditions  hens  lay  poorly,  because  they  are  cooped  up, 
deprived  of  green  stuff  and  cannot  get  exercise.  The  egg  organs  consequently 
become  sluggish  and  inactive  and  the  hen  puts  on  fat  instead  of  converting  her 
ration  into  eggs.  Hens  must  have  a  tonic  during  winter  to  tone  them  up. 
invigorate  the  dormant  egg  organs  and  keep  them  healthy. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

is  just  such  atonic.  It  makes  hens  lay.  It  contains  ingredients  for  toning  up 
the  whole  digestive  system  and  enriching  the  blood.  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
and  all  noted  veterinarians  certify  each  ingredient  to  do  what  1  claim  for  it 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  scientific  preparation— back  of  it  is  my  25  years*  experience 
as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  veterinary  scientist  and  successful  poultry  raiser.  But 
don't  want  you  to  try  my  flfSTV 

Send  2c  ttamp  for  my 
brand-new  32-page 
poultry  book — it'* 
a  stunner. 


Pan-a-ce-a  on  anybody's  claim 
or  say  so,  but  on  a 


Money- Back 
Guarantee 


So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  wiU  make  your  hens  lay 
during  winter,  that  1  have  author- 
ized yourdealerto  supply  you  with 
enough  to  feed  your  whole  flock, 
and  if  it  does  not  do  as  1  claim,  re- 
turn the  empty  packages  and  get 
your  money  back.  Pan-a-ce-a  Is 
never  sold  by  peddlers  only  by 
reliable  dealers  whom  you  know, 
r,  II..  0  lbs.  60c;  25 -tb.  pail 

$2. in.  Except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West.  Send  for  my  new  poultry 
book— It's  a  stunner  and  it's  free. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland.  Ohio 


TRAPPERS 


LET  US  PAY  YOU 
MORE  MONEY  FOR 


FURS 


St.  Louis  is  tho  lamest  fur  mnrket  in  Amerien  »nd  tho  holiest  buyers  in  the  world 
gather  hero.  K  C.  Taylor  &  Co.  is  tho  lament  house  in  St.  Uhiis,  receiving  more  rur» 
from  trappers  than  any  other  house  in  the  world  nnd  our  enormous  collections  are  always 
sold  at  top  prices,  which  enables  us  to  poy  you  more. 

WE  WILL  TEACH  YOU  HOW  TO  TRAP 

Trapping  is  nothard  work  if  your  outfit  is  eon, p.ete.  fitf.iTSh 

I>y  FRKK  if  you  write  today.     'lhe  hook 


I 

tags, 


tho  best  hH  and  your  spurn  time  mon 
Book  on  Trapping  is  ready  nnd  you  ran  h»v  .. 

tells  you  when  and  where  to  trap,  kind  of  traps  and  bait  to  use.  how  best  to  remov. 
prepare  skins,  etc.:  also  contains  trapping  laws  of  every  state     MM  lists  shipping 
itc..  nlso  free.    <,'et  busy  at  onco-big  money  in  it.    Write  for  book  on  trapping  !.~ln> 
F.  C.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,    35  5  Fur  Exchange  Bide   ST.  LOUIS.  MO 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE 


FUNSTEN^CASHieFURS! 


FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO.  Will  Sell  the  U.  S.  Government  Seals 

.  _  .  .  .  .   »  i  . i  i  _  ,k.  |n  nil,  tin. 

R!rr»«*  firo-.it    H.II*.  t"  '  ** 

Th.  Mtfril  I'lnuliH,  Sm.riraa 
w.  will  hsn.ll.  lh»  <lo,  .rcim.nl  •  * 
fort  In  Urr.r  no.nl.li...  r'  »  DV>r«  I 
our  boon...  dlr.rl  wlib  you     *•  < 

Big  Money  in  Trapping  !* 


Ill[(n4|>i.r.il  H.lt»r  f/raflinf  I  Brut  mon.f  hf  r.luro  mall  I  W.  sr.  »h.  I.rr~l  I  n  Ih.  world  I.  roir  lln. 
Th.  Mff r.l  C.n.  l..n.  Im.nr..  .nd  rurop...  bu,.rs  ...  r»p....nl.d  SI  our  r.tul.r  t.l..  Tbl.  »••. 
M  „,l"  .n.M.  Ih.  O.... , Bm.nl  .  Als.k.n  ...loulpu.    *.„.  I,.,,.,.  .,..1  l-ll.r   Ih.n  .....   W.  .. 

fun  In  Ur,.r  nu.nl. I....  r»l  DV.r.  .pel  '••»!  P«T  """"  r,,h          '  »""  r*"        *"'",  * 

.       -  ^     ■      .b  w#  ,,,„,  |,n  onn  noo  »„rlh  of  fur.-  »OTlhln«-from  en.  .kin  up 

■  lull    mon.  •dual,  mu.kr.l.  lo.    «■  If.  I.n.    .Ml.  -••••L;".  »" 
  ,f  fur.  w.nUd  f.r  ...h.    TEAM  AT  FACTO  It  T  FUOU 

fP  .  ■      >   ■    ft  Qm...  M  SVin.J  iMMk       Wofl  llr.n.l  rrL.Sk 

Funslcn  Ammal  Bails  »  „."  .  ,.„,„ ,   .  o».e.nbrn,»Mo«. 

ti        cl..r  profit    Oui,  II  >  r.n    wr.i.  kn.l.T  <■••  rr.«  T. .,.(.... ■        ■'•  <>•"<•  MM  tat  m»»li: 
-Fur  M.rk.k  svporu.  fun.ua  Fur  Bhlpplnf  T.t..  .w     ALL  FEII   RJtl 

Funit.n  Bros.  4  Co<  i ,  |g  Fun-tan  Bide.,  »t-  Louis.  Mo.  — — — 


I 


I  it  i  i-mlier  I"  linil  IX. 

It  Miti«  <'ll\  Tlmi  -iliiy  Mini  Kt'liliiy,  Do- 
fpfnliiT  I"  'mil  !!>. 

Wsi'lmi  Kililav  Mini  Huiiinlny,  Derem- 
ber 19  nnd  20. 

SHORT  COOMB. 

fVnltlil  f  'It  v  1 1 i  1 1 1 1 1<  ■  i  S  In  I'.:,  Inr  Iil- 
lllVP. 

Brniler  -l>-  <  •  mix  I    If.  to  Inclusive. 

C.  w.  rrc.si.KY. 

Sn  liot  Inti'inl'  tit    Aurlnilt  unil  BltM 

■ion  Buviot 


Wt-lir  trslny  for  our  frrn  Trn|. 
prro'  llisik —tells  you  nil  nlmul  h"iv 
to  Inr-ron.o    your  rnleh,   and  Inside  tola 
Slsiill  bow  to  Hi  I  the  mo«l  innni  v  out  of  furi, 

llAl  l«-b  for  trappers  e-  >  r  pn   No  „,.- 

-J      to  .Isle  1 1  nop.  ......  nltor.l  In  I  •   u  H  I  it. 

.V,.      ().,,  ,  oondenllnl  Inforninlioli  is  v.  rv  vsln- 

|i     N>  al.l  I  will  I  '  '  »"■'» 

during  the  .enr, 
to  trnppenl.  A I 
tlia  nskin".  A.I 

I.  ABRAHAM] 

')  213  N.  Msis.ll.,  tl.pt.  I7f.  Si.  Louis.  Mo 


,1  mi  nr.™  loir  inunoy 

r  Ibo  slsiva  frvs  lor 
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SHARPIES 

M  I  LKE'R 


users 
your 
confi- 
dence is 
absolute 


America's  shrewdest  dairy- 
men use  over  6000  Sharpies 
Milkers. 

A  good  example  is  Hershey, 
the  great  chocolate  man.  He 

Sut  a  Sharpies  Milker  in  one  of 
_  is  many  dairy  barns  and  tried 
it  out.  Then  in  another  barn 
and  another  and  another,  and 
he  now  milks  twenty-one  herds 
with  the  Sharpies  Milker. 

Another  user  is  Stephen 
Francisco,  father  of  certified 
milk,  and  the  livest  wire  on 
sanitary  methods  in  the  United 
States. 

A  small  locality  in  Southern 
New  York  uses  over  70  Sharpies 
Milkers  —  the  Province  of  On- 
tario milks  2500  cows  with  the 
Sharpies  and  many  thousands 
of  machines  are  used  through- 
out the  continent. 

An  averagre  operator  milks  thirty 
cows  per  hour,  some  milk  forty,  but 
we  say  thirty  to  be  conservative. 

It  saves  money,  relieves  the  help 
problem  nightmare,  and  insures  more 
and  cleaner  milk  by  making  health- 
ier, better  cows. 

The  Milker  book  is  good. 
Send  for  it. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111.  Winnipeg,  Can. 

San  Francisco,  Cat,  Dallas.  Texas 

Portland,  Ore.  Toronto,  Can. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Omaha.  Neb.         Agencies  everywhere. 
■  ■■■■■■■■■■ 


GEKMOZONE 

is  the  best  medicine  for  chickens;  for  Colds, 
Roup,  Swelled  Head,  Chicken  Pox,  Canker, 
Bowel  Trouble,  etc.  Easily  obtainable.  Sold 
at  over  10,000  towns  at  50  cts.  per  package  or 
postpaid  from  Omaha. 

Send  for  free  Poultry  Books. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  DEPT.  23 —Omaha,  Neb. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 


This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  ug 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Cheaper  Money 
David    Lubin,     delegate    of  the 
United  States  to    the  International 
Institute    of    Agriculture  at  Rome, 
writes: 

In  the  presentation  of  a  scheme  for  na- 
tional and  state  legislation,  legislation 
that  would  be  likely  to  receive  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  American  people, 
there  should  be  an  avoidance  of  social- 
istic or  populistic  elements.  The  United 
States  can  lend  no  money  to  farmers  be- 
cause they  are  farmers,  any  more  than 
it  can  lend  to  shoemakers  because  they 
are  shoemakers.  Besides,  in  the  event 
of  foreclosure  the  federal  government 
would  not  be  strong  enough,  to  foreclose 
against  farmers. 

There  is  room  for  the  United  States  to 
act  in  this  matter  of  rural  credits,  and 
that  is  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  umpire, 
not  of  guarantor.  It  could  do  this  by 
supplying  a  rigorous  system  of  safe- 
guarding the  mode  of  procedure. 

Editor's  Note — No  one  is  expect- 
ing the  government  to  lend  money 
to  the  farmers  simply  because  they 
are  farmers.  The  agitation  is 
merely  for  the  government  to  loan 
money  with  farm  land  as  the  se- 
curity for  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 
If  the  loan  were  made  under  proper 
conditions,  it  would  not  become 
necessary  for  the  government  itself 
to  foreclose.  It  seems  entirely  log- 
ical that,  since  in  a  representative 
government  the  common  people  are 
the  real  governors,  these  people 
should  be  permitted  to  loan  to 
themselves  under  proper  safeguards. 


what  you  take  for  cholera  is  worms 
or  some  other  trouble.  If  you  have 
the  carcass  of  the  hog  that  died  you 
should  have  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion made  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  cholera  is  the  trouble.  Cold 
weather  will  not  kill  the  germs  of 
cholera.  If  you  find  that  cholera  is 
present,  you  should  secure  serum 
from  your  experiment  station  at  Col- 
lege Station.  In  our  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 22  you  will  find  an  editorial 
called  "Where  to  Inject  the  Serum" 
that  will  probably  help  you.  You 
are  doing  well  in  keeping  these  hogs 
away  from  your  herd. 


Seed  for  Acre  of  Lima  Beans 

C.  K.,  Hotcbkiss,  Colo.:  Could  you  tell 
me  how  many  lima  beans  it  takes  to 
plant  an  acre?  What  will  they  yield 
per  acre? 

Editor's  Answer — It  takes  from 
eight  to  ten  quarts  to  plant  an  acre 
to  lima  beans. 

The  yield  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  upon  the  climate 
and  upon  the  method  and  thorough- 
ness of  cultivation.  When  air  these 
are  favorable  and  best,  the  yield 
will  be  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This  yield  will 
be  decreased  in  proportion  as  condi- 
tions for  growth  are  less  favorable. 


Hog    Cholera  Inquiry 

C.  C,  Miami,  Tex.:  Have  just  read 
your  article  on  "Save  the  Hogs,"  and,  as 
I  am  a  novice  in  caring  for  sick  hogs, 
will  appreciate  a  little  advice.  I  think 
ray  place  is  infected  with  hog  cholera. 
Have  lost  only  one,  but  have  one  that 
lias  been  sick  several  weeks.  The  dis- 
ease is  among  some  hogs  purchased  this 
fall,  but  have  kept  them  away  from  my 
home  bunch.  As  it  is  neating  time  for 
cold  weather  in  this  part,  will  that  de- 
stroy the  germ?  Am  preparing  to  vac- 
cinate. Will  vaccination  render  meat 
hogs  unfti  to  butcher  for  any  given 
length  of  time? 

Answer — It  is  very  possible  that 


HALLMARK 


SHIFTS 

REGISTERED   AT    U.S.-      AT  EMT  OFFICE 


— the  kind  of  shirts  you've  always 
wanted  at  the  prices  you  want  to  pay. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless  from 

sun,  tub  or  perspiration. 

The  very  smartest  styles  and  patterns  in  wide 
variety. 

Haberdashers  Everywhere 
$l-005  $l.SO  and  up 


HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO., 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


Landlord  and  Tenant 

J.  H.,  Mead,  Neb. :  I  have  read  your 
editorial  on  the  '"Landlord  and  Tenant" 
problem,  and  must  say  that  you  take  a 
very  independent  view  of  the  question; 
in  fact,  much  more  so  than  othei  agri- 
cultural journals  with  which  I  oa  fa- 
miliar. It  certainly  is  a  problem  that 
will  never  down  unless  you  elimirate  one 
or  the  other. 

There  is  little  use  expecting  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  to  get  along  on  good 
terms,  as  one  is  suspicious  of  the  other, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  matter  is  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  single  tax,  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  tenant  to  become  a 
land  owner  and  pay  interest  instead  of 
rent,  and  pay  off  the  principal  when- 
ever he  could.  It  would  also  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  land  values,  which  are 
largely  speculative  anyway,  and  make  it 
easier  for  young  men  to  purchase  farms. 

It  is  a  nice  thing  to  boast  of  our  high- 
priced  land,  but  are  we  not  paying  too 
high  a  price  for  it?  Making  a  land 
owner  of  the  tenant  will  give  h:m  a 
greater  pride  in  his  work,  and  he  will  be 
more  inclined  to  conserve  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  High-priced  land  has  a  ten- 
dency to  create  a  land-owning  class 
which  has  a  tendency  to  become  a  priv- 
ileged class,  and  appropriates  to  itself 
more  rights  and  privileges  than  it  should 
have,  and  I  do  not  think  we  wish  to 
support  such  a  class  in  this  country.  We 
probably  have  all  seen  the  landlord  us- 
ing his  power  and  vote  to  defeat  some 
worthy  object  at  election  time  and  forc- 
ing his  tenants  to  vote  as  he  wished. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  you  will  have 
more  to  say  on  the  landlord  and  tenant 
problem. 

Editor's  Answer — It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  much  good  will  come  out 
of  a  system  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  are  mutu- 
ally in  oposition.  One  large 'land 
owner  had  adopted  what  might,  be 
called  the  co-operative  system  of 
tenancy,  which  makes  the  interests 


of  the  landlord  identical  with  the  iE 
terests  of  the  tenant,  so  that  if  on 
succeeds  the  other  must,  and  if  on 
fails    the    other    fails.     This  lan 
owner  rents  for  a  term  of  years.  H 
puts  up  his  land  against  the  tenant' 
labor.    Each  owns  an  undivided  hal; 
in  all  the  live  stock  and  in  all  th< 
farm  equipment  of  every  kind.  Tin 
tenant  has  from  the  farm  whatever 
he  needs  for  his  individual  family 
use..    Of  everything    that    is  sole) 
from  the  farm  the  landlord  receives 
half  and  the  tenant  half.     In  the1 
matter  of  repairs  the  landlord  fur- 
nishes the  material  and  the  tenant 
does  the  work.    If  the  tenant  is  un- 
able to  finance  himself,  the  landlord! 
finances  him,  taking  as  his  security 
for  the  loan  a  lien  on  the  tenant's! 
undivided  half  of  the  live  stock  and 
farm  equipment  and   crops.  This! 
makes  -the  interests  of  the  landlord 
identical   with   the   interests  of  the 
tenant.     Neither  can  help  himself 
without  helping  the  other.    Each  isj. 
interested  in  making  the  farm  per- 
manently productive.    This  is  a  safe 
system  to  follow  where  satisfactory 
tenants  can  be  found. 

It  is  by  no  means    certain  that 
land  values  are  too  high.    A  land 
value  depends  on  its  capacity  to  pro- 
duce, not  on  the  tenant's  or  farmer's 
capacity    to    make    it  productive. 
There  is  not  an  acre    of    ordinary  , 
arable  land  in  the  Missouri  valley 
territory  that  cannot  be  made,  by 
proper  farming  methods,  to  pay  the 
current  interest  rate  on  a  valuation  J 
of  $3  00  per    acre.     The    thing    to  j 
criticise  is  our  lax  and  inefficient  i 
methods  in  agriculture  rather  than 
the  high  price  at  which  land  owners 
hold  their  land. 


Moving  Poultry 

Mrs.  C.  P.,  Wyoming:  I  would  like  to 
say,  in  reply  to  Mis.  R.  R.  McIC,  that 
I  think  change  of  climate  injures  chick- 
ens. We  came  from  Iowa  to  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,  ten  years  ago,  bringing  a  flcc'.i 
of  about  ICO  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  first 
year  we  got  scarcely  any  eggs;  at  the 
best  laying  period  not  over  three  dozen 
a  day,  and  they  didn't  set,  and  what 
chicks  they  hatched  were  not  strong. 
Since  I  have  heard  of  several  like  ex- 
amples, I  would  not  move  hens,  though 
they  do  fine  when  acclimated. 


MAKE  FALL  AND  WINTER 
DAIRYING  MORE  PROFITABLE 

There  is  surely  no  reason  to  delay 
the  purchase  of  a  separator  or  to 
continue  the  use  of  an  inferior  one. 
A  De  Laval  Machine  will  save  its 
cost  by  spring,  and  may  be  bought 
on  such  liberal  terms  if  desired  as 
to  actually  pay  for  itself  meanwhile. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


,  We  assist 
settlers 

_>along 

Aids  Successful  IS  1145 

B.JI...  J!Mi0w  SUCCESSFUL  CROPS,  so 
H<illr03f8lB?I£  that  they  will  help  make 

"""•"■"jj  our  Railway  successful. 
Besides  the  lands  along  the  main  line  on  the  Coast, 
we  are  opening  up  a  rich  territory  North  of  Lake  Okee- 
chobee, where  you  have  the  choice  of  Prairie.  Hammock, 
Muck  or  Pine  Lands.  Business  opportunities,  Mercantile. 
Professional  and  Manufacturing.  Illustrated  booklets 
and  "Facta  About  Florida,"  free.  W 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY 
J.E.INCRAHAM.V.-Prea.,  or  LOUIS  LARSON, North- 
Boom  12S,  City  Bldg.,  western  Agent.  Room  J28 
Bt.  Augustine,  Fla.  109  W.  AdamsSt., Chicago 
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Some  Idaho  Beauties 


ine  Jonathans  and  Rome  Beauties   from  the  Orchard  of  E.  P.  Steph- 
ens at  Nampa,  Idaho.    These  Are  Big,  Red  Apples,  with  ?■ 
Delicious  Flavor 


arm  Versus  City  Wives 

(CONTINUED  FR  OM    PAGE  TEN) 

ht  here  is  where  the  wise  farm 
nan  may  show  her  superiority  in 
tagement  to  the  average  city 
}.     Forecasting  ahead,  she  does 

summer  sewing  the  winter  be- 
!,  and  gets  the  spring  cleaning 

of  the  way  early.  She  systemar 
s  her  work. 

[uch  of  the  city1  woman's  strength 
pent  rather  uselessly,  answering 
r  bells,  telephone,  peddlers  or  at- 
ling  upon  the  formalities  of  so- 
life.  Farmers'  daughters  mostly 
farmers,  thus  proving  that  they 
Qot  fear  imposition. 
.11  good  farm  men  appreciate 
r  wives.  In  case  of  illness,  or 
sn  time  permits,  farmers  are  sur- 
ilngly  handy  about  the  house, 
it  city  men  have  no  chance  to  do 
[  as  their  work  takes  them  away 
n  home.  The  helpful,  sympa- 
tic attitude  of  a  husband  is  tho 
ir  of  life  to  a  woman's  heart,  and 
love's  sake  she  will  toil  early 
late  and  then  feel  less  abuse'! 


than  some  city  sisters  having  more 
conveniences. 

MRS.  WILBUR  KRISTENSON. 
Iowa. 


Silo  as  Popular  as  the  Auto 

The  number  of  silos  that  may  be 
seen  in  every  farming  community  is 
evidence  of  the  belief  that  canned 
goods  for  the  live  stock  is  not  only 
the  cheapest,  but  best  feed.  The  re- 
form from  dry  feed  to  the  silo-pre- 
served article  got  into  the  mind  and 
understanding  of  the  live  stock 
owner  without  much  argument.  It 
takes  pretty  severe  measures  to  con- 
vince some  people  of  their  greatest 
needs,  but  the  dry  weather  of  last 
summer  brought  conviction  in  a 
hurry.  Everybody  believes  in  silos, 
and  it  only  took  a  little  cross-cut  ar- 
gument by  Providence  to  get  them 
into  action.  The  silo  is  now  as  pop- 
ular with  the  farmers  as  the  automo- 
bile with  the  city  people.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  "Does  it  pay?"  but 
"What  make  of  silo  shall  I  get?" 
The  silo  will  be  almost  as  common 
on  the  farm  from  this  time  forward 
as  the  well  that  supplies  the  water 
for  the  family. 


W-    CRIMSON  WONDER  HIF.CJ. 

WES  B'i  5TUTHWN  UN/  H0f/£HLM00S.  PILUR.  NEBRl 


1 1  i 

males 


iman  of  Pttgwr,  Neb.,  Ih  offirlnir  a  number  of  dprinij  and  tell 
this  boar. 


Always  a  Good  Tractor 

The  Big  Four 

®This  trade-mark,  the  sign  of  the 
Big  Four,  will  always  be  found  on 
a  Big  Four  Tractor.  Whenever 
you  see  this  sign  of  the  Big  Four 
you  will  know  that  it  represents  a  good  tractor 
that  year  after  year  has  proved  its  '  goodness." 
It  represents  a  smooth  running,  practical  and 

enduring  tractor.  But  besides  all  this,  it  represents  a 
name  that  has  been  built  up  by  always  making  good. 

A  Size  for  Every  Farm 

Big  Four  Big  Four  Big  Four 
"20"      "30"  "45" 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Emerson-Bran  tin  gh  am  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

Good  Farm  Machinery 

431  West  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  III. 

Please  send  me  free  Big  Four  Catalog. 

Name   

Address  


For  the  Greatest  Strength,  Toughness  and 
Wear,  Insist  on  "Elephant  Head" 
Rubber  Boots 


A[big  strong,  honest  and  tough 
boot,  you  will  find  its  wear-resist- 
ing Qualities  unequalled  for  all 
work  where  a  rubber  boot  is 
needed. 


NSOCKET 


ELEPHANT  AHEAD 


RUBBER  BOOTS 


Insist  upon  "Elephant  Head"  Brand  Rubber  Booti. 

Made  of  the  Best  Grade  of  Fine  Para 
Rubber. 

—  iii.m1i'  of  rxlrn  Hlrong  duck. 
— rrinfori Til  ill  every  jioint. 


All  the  lic-.t  Mr.drrs  carry  "F.lctihnnt 
Hod"  Brand  I -r , , i . i . « ,  n,„,t  .  ;,,  jj] 
Itngtht snd  roa  otn dtptnd  on  them 

to  carry  t lie  bffl  of  everything. 

WOONSOCKIT 

RUBBKR  CO, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Tim  Twentieth  Century  Fanner  will  nol  kiiowlimly  niiMhh  mi  mlver- 
tlriornent  or  mi  unrollaM,.  ririn.  nor  one  which  iIooh  nut  do  exactly  n«  H  n.l- 
vertlHCH.  Any  HUimcrlher  who  flmlH  that  an  a<lvcrllnor  ilnen  not  <l<>  »«  I'" 
promlHOB  In  IiJh  advertisement  will  confer  a  fnvor  by  sending  us  hln  ollUB 
for  adjustment  or  collodion. 
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A  TREATISE 

on  the 

Horse— 
w 


We  offer  free  this  book 
thattellsyou  about  many 
at  the  diseases  atllictine 
borses  and  bow  to  treat 
thorn.  Call  for  it  at  your  , 
local  druf-pist's  or  write  us. 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  QlfRE 

Is  a  safe  and  reliable  remedy.  It  will  cure  Rinjbone,"" 
Splint  and  other  bony  enlargements.  It  is  also  a  re- 
liable remedy  for  Curbs,  Sprains,  Bruises.  Cuts  and 
Lameness.    It  does  the  work  safely  at  small  expense. 

Read  whnt  Jamee  K.  Thompson,  Fraeer  Mills,  B.  C,  writes : 
•"Would  you  kindly  Bend  me  on'  of  your  lione books?  1  liavc  a 
VoteriBMV  book  which  '.  paid  i  j  00  frr,  but  I  bellow  I  can  get 
more  BatietVrpn  o;:  of  Kendall's  Treatiee  on  the 
UorBe.  1  gan  the  book  you  scut  me  before  to  an- 
other barn  boss," 

And  Sir.  Wm.  Dooth,  of  Gravette, 
Ark.,  writes: 

book  ij  worth  15.00  if  only  used 
at  J  Inlocnt.ug  lameness.  Shoulder 
wring,  is  the  most  difficult  Iwr  an 
n.-porienced  man  to  locate.  It 
is  easy,  however,  with  the  help 
ofjourbook." 

Kendall's  Spavin  I 
Cure  is  sold  at  the 

uniform  price  of  I 
1  $1.00  a  bottle,  or  I 
J  6  bottles  for  $5.00.  I 
KENIUU/S^^^^.1'  y°u  cannot  get 
IS  HOKSK  or  °"r  Iree  boot  [ 

INSL'iANt'E  at  J"0111-  local  druggist, 

write  us. 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY 

Enosbui-g  Fails,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 


DTJROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC- JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond, 
W.  L.  B. 's  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 

Alfalfa  Lawn  Durocs 

A  splendid  lot  of  fall  and  spring  males  for  sale, 
sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect and  Colonel  Tippy.  They  are  strictly  right  ajid 
worth  the  money.    Henry  rituthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


L|IVE  stock  markets  arc  very  un- 
I  certain  during  a  holiday  week. 
It  would  hardly  seem  possible 
that  the  intervention  of  one 
holiday  could  so  upset  a  market 
for  a  whole  week,  hut,  improbable  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  a  disturbing  influence- 
that  must  be  reckoned  with.  While  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  some  stock,  the 
inciuiry  for  most  kinds,  especially  cattle 
and  sheep,  is  usually  very  moderate.  If 
there  happen  to  be  anything  like  liberal 
receipts  at  the  market  centers  it  is  gen- 
erally very  hard  to  dispose  of  the  offer- 
ings and  buyers  take  advantage  of  the 
glutted  condition  of  the  market  to  buy 
at  very  low  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  receipts  are  very  light  during  a  holi- 
day week  much  higher  prices  result  fre- 
ciuently. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  market  during 
a  holiday  week  has  made  shippers  very 


2i  H.  P.  Guaranteed 
Gasoline  Engine  $46 

Other  sizes  at  proportionately  low 
prices.    Terms  to  suit  you.  Address 
RRADIjEY,  MERRIAM  &  SMITH, 
Council  Rluffs,  Iowa. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 

Spring  males  f0r  sale,  sired  by  Big  Sensation 
ai.d  B.'s  Great  Hadley.  They  are  the  big,  smooth 
Uind,  with  quality  and  bone.  Everything  guar- 
anteed.    J.  A.   SCHALDECKER.   Grafton,  Neb. 

HERD  HEADERS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  for  sale  the  three  tried  herd  boars, 
Big  Omaha,  Metal  Top,  and  Guy's  Price  Last. 
Every  one  a  good  one.  Also  a  number  of  spring! 
males.  D.  C.  LONERGAN,  Florence,  Neb. 


Manure  Spreader  $ 
Prices  Slashed! 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS  AITS  YOU  KG 
SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Hogs  are  fine  specimens  of  the  heavy,  big  boned 
type,  sired  by  Long  Boy  3d  and  guaranteed  satis- 
factory. Buils  are  dark  colored  and  from  heavy 
milking  dams.     G.  W.   Fuerstein,   Fremont,  Neb. 


BLUE  RIBBON  FOLANDS. 

25  head  spring  boars,  all  immuned.  Sired  by, 
Blue  Ribbon  Hastings,  Big  Sensation  and  A 
Wonder  Surprise.  The  real  big  kind,  not  fat. 
tut  in  the  best  of  breeding  condition.  Real  herd 
headers.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices  reason- 
able. W.   J.    EAVEY,    GENEVA,  NEB. 


My  low  direct-from-factory  prices  wil: 
save  you  $26  to  $50.  My  prices  on  complete 
spreaders,  $64.75  to  $79.50.  Attachments  only 
$39.50  up.  Think  of  it!  Prices  never  before 
equaled.  Lowest  ever  made!  write  today — act 
quick.  These  special  prices  good  for  60  day  s  only. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

Backed  by  a  $26, U00  legal 
jond.  Five  year  warranty. 
40,000  Galloway  spreaders  now  in 
nse.  Proved  best  by  actual  test. 
Get  my  catalog  and  special  1913 
offer  and  lowest  special  prices. 
WRITE  TODAY — ACT  NOWI 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

269  Galloway  Station     (449)     Waterloo,  Iowa 


HORSES  AND  MFLES 


America's  Famed  Horse  Distrcts 

This  particular  district,   famed  for  Percherons, 
The  Chandler  herd  noted  for  draftiness,  substance 
and  bone,  is  a  strong  factor  in  turning  the  tide 
to  American-bred  Percherons.  Pos- 
sibly   not    French    fat,    but  bigger 
frames,  stronger  vitality,  better  feet 
and  legs.     American  u*ers  love  this 
useful  type  and  get  them  from  my 
big  bunch  reg.    studs,    yearlings  to 
fours.    Write  today. 
FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa' 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  growthy,  heavy  boned  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  Valley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  have  been  breeding  hogs 
for  25  vears.  If  you  are  looking  for  big  hogs  with  quality,  write  us  for  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  THOS.  P.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Net). 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

FRIESLAND  FARMS  H0LSTEINS 

We  still  have  some  fine  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  for  sale.  All 
the  females  we  can  spare,  consisting  of  cows  and  heifers  as  good  as  one  ever 
sees  in  a  sale,  have  been  consigned  to  the  Corn  Belt  Breeders'  Consignment 
sale,  South  Omaha,  December  2,  1913.    Write  for  catalogue. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg-.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  STEIN 
CATTLE 


Quality  of  production  and  persistency  of 
milking  during  long  periods  are  well-known1 
characteristics  of  Holsteins.  Dropping  her  first 
calf  at  about  two  years  old  the  average  cow, 
if  well  cared  for,  will  produce  from  5,000  to* 
b.000  pounds  of  milk  in  ten  months,  and  she) 
will  increase  the  production  every  year  until,  at' 
five  years,  she  will  give  from  7,000  to  9,000  lbs. 

If  fed  to  their  ability  to  digest  and  assimi-i 
late  food,  many  Holstiens  will  exceed  thia 
production. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Priesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton. Sec'y.    Box  179.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing  to  adver- 
tisers on  this  page. 


The  Jersey 


The  Jersey  gives  richer 
milk  and  more  butter  than 
any  other  known  breed,  at  a 
lower  keeping  cost.  She  does  it 
continuously  and  persistently. 
Her  milk  and  butter  bring  better 
prices  than  the  product  of  any  other 
dairy  breed.  That's  where  quality 
does  count.  Jersey  facts  free.  Write 
now.   We  have  no  cows  for  sale. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


timid  about  sending  in  anything  at  such 
a  time.  In  fact,  most  conservative  ship- 
pers try  to  avoid  shipping  during  a  hol- 
iday week.  Others,  knowing  that  the 
majority  of  shippers  will  stay  away,  take 
a  long  chance  by  shipping  in  a  few  cat- 
tle or  sheep,  hoping  to  find  the  market 
bare  and  thus  realize  high  prices.  If  too 
many  of  the  latter  class  happen  to  play 
the  game  at  the  same  time,  away  goes 
the  market  with  a  crash.  Thanksgiving 
week  has  many  times  been  very  disas- 
trous to  venturesome  shippers  and  so 
many  of  them  have  been  hurt  in  years 
gone  by  that  they  have  grown  cautious. 

This  year  all  the  markets  ware  very 
lightly  supplied  with  cattle  and  the  re 
suit  was  a  sharp  advance  at  all  points. 
It  was  very  fortunate  that  such  was  the 
case,  as  the  cattle  market  had  been 
glutted  with  receipts  at  Chicago  the 
greater  part  of  November  and  was  badly 
in  need  of  a  chance  to  recover  some  of 
the  lost  ground.  Thus  it  happened-  that 
during  last  week  advances  of  25c  and  in 
many  cases  50c  were  reported  at  the 
different  market  points  on  cattle.  It  is 
well  understood,  however,  that  the  ad 
vance  was  due  only  to  the  very  light 
receipts.  Had  runs  been  at  all  liberal 
the  market  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
very  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

At  present  writing  stockmen  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  coming  week  with 
no  little  apprehension.  It  is  very  gen 
erally  felt  that  there  is  nothing  in  sight 
to  encourage  a  belief  that  the  consuming 
demand  will  be  large.  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  the  poultry  season  when  the  de 
mand  is  always  moderate.  The  warm 
and  unseasonable  weather  prevailing  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  has  at  the 
same  time  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  meats  of  all  kinds.  As  if 
to  render  the  situation  still  worse  for  the 
selling  interests  three  boatloads  of  Ar 
gentina  beef  are  reported  to  be  on  the 
way  to  New  York.  One  of  these  boats, 
carrying  1,000  carcasses  of  beef,  is  due 
to  arrive  the  first  week  in  December. 
This  same  first  week  in  December  also 
is  the  time  of  holding  the  great  live  stock 
show  in  Chicago.  In  previous  years  a 
great  many  visitors  to  this  show  have 
tried  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
that  is,  see  the  show  and  at  the  same 
time  look  after  the  sale  of  one  or  more 
cars  of  stock.  Nothing  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  glut  the  Chicago  live  stock  mar- 
ket than  this  practice,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  previous  years.  Given 
big  receipts  of  cattle  and  a  thousand 
carcasses  of  Argentina  beef  to  talk  about, 
the  packers  would  disappoint  both  their 
friends  and  enemies  if  they  did  not  bring 
out  the  warclub  and  pound  the  market 
to  a  pulp.  It  will  be  noted  from  this 
that  the  immediate  outlook  for  the  mar- 
ket is  not  very  cheerful  from  a  seller's 
standpoint,  but  it  is  all  up  to  the  coun- 
try. If  feeders  and  shippers  will  use 
good  judgment  in  letting  the  cattle  come 
forward  slowly,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
money-losing  glut  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  fact  is,  December  of  all  the  months 
of  the  year  calls  for  the  greatest  exer- 
cise of  good  judgment  in  the  shipment  of 
cattle.  It  is  the  worst  month  of  the  year 
for  the  marketing  of  half  fat  beeves;  this 
is  something  worth  remembering  and  hav- 
ing remembered  it  shippers  would  be 
money  ahead  if  they  would  act  upon  it. 

Hogs,  the  country  over,  have  suffered 
a  considerable  break  during  the  last  few 
days.  The  large  receipts  of  pigs  and  im- 
mature   light    hogs    broke    the  market 


Tell  Tomorrow's 

White' s  Weather  \V  7       ,  1 

Prophet  fore-   W  CattlCr 


casts  t  h 

weather  8  to 
24  hours  in  advance.  Not  a  toy 
but  a  scientifirallv  constructed  in- 
strument working  automatically, 
made  douMr  interesting  hy  the 
little  figures  of  Hansel  and  Gretel 
and  the  Witch,  who  come  in  and 
out  to  tell  jam  what  the  weather 
will  be.  Handsome,  reliable  and 
everlasting. 

$100 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  for  X 

DAVID  WHITE,  Dept.  69, 419  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wu. 
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sharply  on  that  kind.    As  the  runs  coil 
tinued   large,    heavy   hogs   were  final 
weakened  and  they,  too,  declined  moi 
or  less  at  all  points. 

The  run  of  light  hogs  and  pigs  ^ 
proven  larger  than  was  expected, 
would  appear  that  a  good  many  grower 
who  have  no  disease  in  their  herds  at 
shipping  their  hogs  before  they  are  ms 
ture.  They  figure  that  it  is  better  to  se 
now  and  realize  less  money  for  thei 
light  hogs  and  pigs  than  to  carry  tli.., 
longer  and  feed  out  their  corn  and  tak 
chances  with  the  cholera.  In  othr 
words,  they  are  selling  their  hogs  an. 
their  corn  and  are  thus  playing  a  "sur 
thing  game."  Until  these  people  have  un 
loaded  there  is  not  much  promise  of  thi 
market  making  any  permanent  improve 
merit 

The  fact  that  receipts  have  provei 
larger  than  expected  has  increased  beat 
sentiment  very  materially  and  a  gooc 
many  operators  are  of  the  opinion  thai 
the  bottom  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  almost  all  are  agreed 
that  when  the  cholera  infested  herds  are 
cleaned  up  and  the  weak  holders  have 
unloaded  there  must  be  a  decided  short- 
age in  supplies  and  higher  prices.  The 
only  point  of  difference  is  the  date  when 
the  real  advance  will  set  in.  Some  believv 
that  there  will  be  a  pretty  fair  run  all 
winter  and  that  hogs  will  not  soar  very 
high  before  summer.  Others  have  fig- 
ured out  that  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis' 
receipts  must  fall  down  very  soon  on  ac- 
count of  last  summer's  drouth  in  much 
of  the  territory  tributory  to  those  mar-: 
kets.  They  also  figure  that  the  heavy- 
marketing  of  pigs  must  be  felt  in  re-j 
duced  receipts  of  hogs  at  other  points 
before  very  long.  According  to  the  views 
of  those  who  reason  along  such  lines 
hogs  will  sprout  wings  and  begin  to 
soar  upward  before  the  winter  is  very 
old. 

No  change  of  importance  has  taken 
place  in  the  situation  as  regards  sheep 
and  Iambs.  Prices  have  fluctuated  at  the 
different  market  centers,  but  no  radical 
or  important  changes  have  taken  place. 
Prevailing  prices  have  been  fairly  satis- 
factory and  as  a  rule  are  making  the 
feeders  a  little  money.  As  noted  befrvre 
in  these  columns  operators  on  the  sheep 
market  are  not  anticipating  any  great 
change  for  the  near  future.  It  would 
look  very  much  as'  if  the  market  for  the 
next  month  at  least  would  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  question  of  receipts.  In 
other  words  as  often  as  runs  become  fc 
little  burdensome  lower  prices  are  to  be 
expected,  but  sheep  men  do  not  look  for 
any  stampede  on  the  part  of  feeders  to 
sell  and  as  often  as  the  market  breaks  to 
any  extent  they  are  expecting  a  letup  in 
shipments  that  would  have  a  tendency  to 
restore  the  market.  If  these  expectations 
are  realized  the  general  market  ought 
not  to  show  much  change.  As  a  matter 
of  course  in  December  it  does  not  take 
very  much  half  fat  or  unfinished  stuff  to 
break  the  market,  as  the  demand  is 
limited  largely  to  the  better  grades  of 
killers. 


Poland-China  Boars 

G.  TV.  Feuerstein  of  Fremont.  Neb.,  is 
starting  an  advertisement  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  in  which  he  is  offering 
some  extra  choice  Poland-China  spring 
males  for  sale.  These  boars  are  of  the 
big,  long,  heavy-boned  kind  and  will 
weigh  around  225  pounds  at  this  time. 
They  are  s;red  by  Long  Boy  3d  by  Long 
Boy  2d,  one  of  the  best  big  boars  in  Ne- 
braska. They  are  largely  out  of  sows 
carrying  the  blood  lines  of  Blue  Valley 
Quality  and  Blue  Valey  Exception.  Mr. 
Feuerstein  a'so  has  several  extra  choice 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  These  bulls 
are  of  milking  strains  and  are  good  ones. 
If  you  want  anything  in  his  line,  write 
him  for  further  particulars,  mentioning 
this  paper. 


Sale  Dates 

Shorthorn  Cattle 

December  16   and   17— C.    A.  Saunders, 
Manilla,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 
Hereford  Cattle 

April  15  and  16,  1914— Breeders'  Combir 
nation  sale  at  South  Omaha,  W  N. 
Rogers,  McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

February  3-4 — H.   C.   Glissman,  Station 
B,  Omaha,  Neb.    Sale  at  South  Omaha- 
Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 
April    1    and    2.  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hampshire  Hogs 
March    18,    1911— Roy    Fisher,  Winside, 
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Bright  and  Breezy 


No  More  Objections 
He  came  home  proudly    and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  insured  his  life 
in  her  favor  for  $20,000. 

"Y»u  are  so  kind  and  thoughtful, 
dearest,"  she  said,  sweetly.  "I'll 
never  say  another  word  against  your 
getting  a  motorcycle." 

Poor  Kitty 

The  professor  tapped  the  bell 
sharply.  The  maid  quickly  re- 
sponded. 

"Margaret,  please  take  the  cat 
out  of  the  room.  I  cannot  have  it 
making  such  a  noise  while  I  am  at 
work.    Where  is  it?" 

"Why,  sir!   You:  are  sitting  on  it!" 

Didn't  Quite  Suit 

A  horse  dealer  was  showing  a 
horse  to  a  prospective  buyer.  After 
running  him  back  and  forth  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  said  to  the  buyer: 
"What  do  you  think  of  his  coat,  isn't 
he  a  dandy?" 

The  buyer  noticed  that  the  horse 
had  the  heaves.  "Yes,"  he  replied, 
"I  like  his  coat  all  right,  but  I  don't 
like  his  pants." 

Wasted  Sympathy 
The  girl  who  had  just  returned 
from  her  second  six  weeks'  tour  of 
Europe  beamed  compassionately  on 
the  woman  who  modestly  confessed 
that  she  had  been  abroad  only  once. 

"Too  bad,"  said  the  girl,  patron- 
izingly. "I  always  feel  so  sorry  for 
anybody  who  is  not  able  to  get  back 
a  second  time.  How  long  were  you 
there?" 

"Ten  years,"  said  the  woman. 
The  six  weeks'  tripper  changed  the 
subject. 

Cautious 

A  woman  entered  a  dentist's  of- 
fice to  have  several  teeth  extracted, 
and  after  talking  it  over  with  the 
dentist  agreed  to  "take  gas.  "You 
will  be  unconscious  for  only  a  few 
minutes,"  she  was  reassured.  The 
woman  took  her  pocketbook  out 
and  began  to  count  her  money. 
"Never  mind  that  now,"  said  the 
dentist.  "You  do  not  have  to  pay 
until  I've  finished."  "I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  pay  you,"  explained  thi 
woman;  "I  was  going  to  count  my 
money." 


One  of  Our  Conquerors 

The  maneuvers,  in  which  the  Red 
and  the  Blue  armies  had  engaged  in 
mimic  warfare,  had  ended.  They 
were  the  subject  of  conversation  on 
the  porch  of  a  summer  hotel,  says 
the  Newark  Star. 

"Yes,  I  was  at  the  maneuvers,"  re- 
marked a  talkative  stranger.  "I 
was  with  the  Blue  army." 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  said  one  of  the 
listeners. 

"Well,  the  first  day  I  took  one  of 
the  Red's  officers." 

"Yes?" 

"And  the  next  day  I  took  eight 
men." 

"Well!  Well!" 

"Yes,  and  the  day  before  we  quit 
I  took  a  lot  of  transport  wagons,  and 
followed  that  up  by  taking  a  big 
gun." 

"Say,  my  friend,"  said  one  of  the 
group  who  had  been  listening  in  as- 
tonishment to  these  tales  of  military 
prowess,  "what  are  you,  anyway?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  stranger,  "I  am 
a  photographer." 
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What  Feterita  is  and  Does 


_  .  _  ITHIN  the  last  six  years  a  new  grain  has  been  introduced 
^fy        into  this  country  and  widely  advertised.    We  have  been 
told  that  it  will  resist  drouth,  that  it  will  give  us  enor- 
mous yields,  that  it  is  easy  to  grow;  in  fact,  that  it  is 
the  ideal  grain  sorghum  crop.    We  have  heard  of  this  wonderful 
feterita  on  all  sides,  and  thousands  of  acres  in  the  United  States 
have  been  planted  to  it.    At  the  end  of  six  years  we  ought  to 
know  whether  these  claims  made  for  it  are  true.    If  it  is  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it,  we  want  to  devote  our  time  to  growing  it.  If 
it  is  not,  we  want  to  know  what  the  trouble  is.    In  the  next  issue 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  A.  C.  Hartenbower  will  tell 
you  the  whole  truth*  about  this  much-talked-of  plant.    Mr.  Har- 
tenbower lives  in  Oklahoma,  where  this  crop  has  been  largely 
grown,  and  he  has  had  opportunities  of  observing  it  over  a  wide 
area.    If  you  are  thinking  of  devoting  some  space  to  this  sorghum 
crop  the  coming  year,  be  sure  to  read  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Perfectly  Obvious 
Johnny — Mamma,  Tommy  Brown's 
mother  makes  him    go    to  Sunday 
school  every  Sunday  morning. 

Mamma — How  do  you  know  she 
makes  him  go? 

Johnny — Because  he  goes. 

Only  Lacked  Material 
Elizabeth's  father  was  taking  her 
for  her  first  walk  in  her  new  home 
in  a  mountainous  section.  He  said: 
"Just  think,  Elizabeth,  God  made  all 
these  beautiful  mountains;  isn't  it 
wonderful?" 

Elizabeth,  who  was  aged  5, 
promptly  replied,  "H'm!  I  could, 
too,  if  I  had  the  dirt." 

Annoying 

A  Boston  man  has  a  son  who  has 
just  entered  school.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  enjoying  it,  but  one 
morning  he  walked  into  the  dining 
room,  where  his  father  was  having 
his  breakfast,  and  remarked: 

"I'm  tired  of  going  to  school,  pa. 
I  think  I'll  stop." 

"Why?"  asked  the  father.  "What 
is  your  objection  to  going  to  school?" 

"Oh,"  answered  the  boy,  "it  breaks 
up  the  day  so." 

Practical 

A  certain  school  teacher  was  giv- 
ing her  class  reading.  It  came  to  a 
part  about  a  woman  drowning  her- 
self. The  teacher  asked  a  boy  to 
read  again.  He  began:  "She  threw 
herself  into  the  river.  Her  husband, 
horror  -  stricken,  rushed  to  the 
bank — "  The  teacher  interrupted: 
"Now  tell  me  why  the  husband 
rushed  to  the  bank?"  .Quick  an  I 
sharp  came  the  answer:  Please, 
ma'am,  to  get  the  insurance  money." 

"Tenip'rut^Zone  Defined 
"In  what  zone  do  we  live?"  asked 
the  teacher. 

"The  Temp'rut  zone,"  chanted  the 
well  drilled  class. 

"Right.  And  what  do  we  mean  by 
'temperate?'  Willie,  you  may  an- 
swer." 

"Temp'rut  is  where  it's  freezin' 
cold  half  the  time  an'  roastin' Jiot  the 
other  half  the  time." 

If  Willie  wasn't  sent  to  the  head 
for  that,  it  wasn't  because  he  didn't 
deserve  the  honor. 

Couldn't  Swallow  Anything 
A  little  4-year-old  came  running 
into  the  room  where  her  mother  and 

a  ,guest  were  sitting. 

"My  dolly's  sick,"  she  said,  "and 
I  don't  know  what's  the  matter.  I 
gave  her  water  and  she  can't  swal- 
low that;  the  doctor  gave  her  a  pill 
and  she  can't  swallow  that." 

"Then,"  said  her  mother,  "I  don't 
see  but  what  you  had  better  try 
Christian  Science  for  her." 

"We  have  tried  it,"  said  she,  "and 
she  can't  swallow  that." 

Easy  to  Guess 

Vera  (8  years  old) — What  does 
Transatlantic  mean,  mother? 

Mother — Across  the  Atlantic,  of 
course.    But  you  mustn't  bother  me. 

Vera — Does  "trans"  always  mean 
across? 

Mother — I  suppose  it  does.  Now, 
if  you  don't  stop  bothering  me  with 
your  questions,  I  shall  send  you 
right  to  bed. 

Vera  (after  a  few  minutes'  si- 
lence)— Then  does  transparent  mean 
cross  parent? 


Crop  Rotations  in  Grain  Sorghum  Belt 

Farmers  Having  Greatest  Success  Have  Adopted  Crop  Rotation  in  Their  Agricultural  Operations 


HE  very  nature  of  the  growth  of 
kefir,  milo  and  the  other  grain 
sorghum  crops,  and  the  climatic 
conditions  under  which  these 
crops  are  grown,  render  a  rota- 
tion almost  a  necessity  in  their 
continued  successful  production. 
In  the  grain  sorghum  belt  a  notion  is  prev- 
alent that  kafir  and  the  other  grain  sorghums 
are  "hard  on  the  land."  While  there  is,  no 
doubt,  good  reason  for  this  general  opinion 
among  growers,  yet  the  cause  is  due  to  the 
methods  used  in  handling  the  soils  rather  than 
to  the  crops  themselves.  Since  these  crops  re- 
nuire  about  the  same  amounts  of  the  different 
essential  plant  foods  in  proportion  to  the  dry 
matter  produced,  as  do  the  other  staple  farm 
crops,  it  is  evident  that  the  basis  for  this  notion 
is  due  to  causes  other  than  the  exhaustion  of 
the  plant  food  of  the  soil. 

"Hard  on  Land"  Physically 

The  fact  that  kafir  has  been  continuously 
grown  for  a  number  of  years  in  many  sections 
of  the  southwest  without  producing  more  detri- 
mental effects  than  those  noted  from  the  con- 
tinuous culture  of  wheat  and  other  crops,  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  prove  that,  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  to  handling  the  soil,  these  sor- 
ghums can  be  produced  without  any  more  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  soil  than  in  the  production 
of  other  crops.  Sorghums,  then,  are  "hard  on 
the  land"  from  a  physical  standpoint  rather 
from  a  chemical  standpoint,  and  this  fact  ren- 
ders difficult  the  storage  and  conservation  of 
moisture  when  ordinary  methods  of  farming 
are  practiced.  By  a  rotation  of  crops,  partic- 
ularly where  a  leguminous  crop  is  included, 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  much  more 
easily  maintained. 

The  chief  object,  then,  for  providing  a  crop 
rotation  in  the  regions  where  the  grain  sor- 
ghums are  produced  is  to  maintain  a  proper 
soil  structure  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  store 
and  retain  moisture.  Generally  speaking,  the 
soils  upon  which  these  crops  are  grown  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  plant  food,  because 
the  loss  of  plant  food  by  leaching  is  very  lim- 
ited, crop  yields  are  comparatively  low,  anu 
there  is  thus  not  such  an  annual  drain  of  plant 
food  as  in  the  more  humid  sections  While  a 
rotation  is  not,  then,  as  essential  in  this  section 
for  maintaining  the  chemical  condition  of  tho 
soil,  yet  there  are  other  objects  to  consider 
aside  from  the  maintenance  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil.  Among  these  may  bo 
mentioned,  first,  to  keep  weeds  in  check;  sec- 
ond, to  combat  the  ravages  of  insect  enemies 
and  plant  diseases,  and,  third,  to  provide  a 
profitable  system  of  farm  management. 

Weeds 

Certain  weeds  thrive  best  when  n  field  i 
planted  to  the  same  crop  year  after  year, 
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rotating  the  cultivated  crops  the  weed  crops  will 
also  be  rotated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  as 
a  result  they  will  be  more  easily  held  in  check. 

Insect  Enemies  and  Plant  Diseases 

While  the  injuries  done  by  insects  and  plant 
diseases  to  kafir  and  the  other  grain  sorghums 
have  been  up  to  the  present  time  of  little  conse- 
quence, yet  the  fact  that  reports  are  coming  in 
occasionally  to  the  effect  that  localities  are  suf- 
fering from  the  midge  or  from  other  insects, 
such  as  caterpillars,  indicates  that  where  the 
grain  sorghums  are  grown  continuously  on  the 
same  land  for  many  years  the  same  thing  will 
happen  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  staple  crops, 
such  as  corn  and  cotton.  In  many  sections  of 
the  south  cotton  growing  has  become  unprofita- 
ble as  a  result  of  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
boll-weevil,  and  in  many  other  sections  the  cot- 
ton boll  worm  has  greatly  reduced  the  profits. 
When  conditions  such  as  these  arise  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  grow  some  other  crops,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  rotation  is  forced  upon  the 
grower.  To  prevent  such  injurious  effects  by 
insects  is  a  very  important  object  of  a  rotation 
of  crops.  What  has  been  said  regarding  insect 
enemies  will  apply  in  the  same  way  to  plant 
diseases.  Why  not  start  a  rotation  now,  and 
thereby  do  your  share  toward  preventing  the 
increased  destructiveness  of  insect  enemies  and 
plant  disease  to  your  grain  sorghums  and  other 
crops? 

Farm  Management 

The  growing  of  but  one  crop  continuously 
on  the  farm  under  the  prevailing  methods  of 
soil  management  cannot  be  long  profitably  con- 
tinued. A  study  of  the  history  of  agricultural 
sections,  beginning  with  the  country  when  it 
was  new  and  following  it  until  it  has  reached 
old  age,  so  far  as  crop  production  is  concerned, 
will  bear  out  this  statement.  A  rotation  should 
be  planned  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  provide 
employment  for  the  teams,  the  machinery  and 
the  hired  help  and  the  farmer  himself  during 
the  year.  It  may  be  argued  that  tho  average 
farmer  has  plenty  to  do  regardless  of  any  rota- 
tion scheme.  This  Is  true  in  most  cases,  but 
the  trouble  Is  that  a  great  deal  of  his  time  In 
spent  In  unproductive  labor,  such  as  caring  for 
teams  that,  arc  themselves  Idle,  idle  teams  and 
bands  and  unproductive  labor  on  the  part  of 
tho  farmer  himself  are  bl^  Hems  In  the  profita- 
bleness of  farming  and  a  sensible  rotation  of 
crops  will  serve  to  greatly  decrease  the  animal 
loss  thus  Incurred. 

rimming  n  Rotation 

Trlmnrllv  the  planning  of  an  rotation  for 
any   particular   farm   depends   upon   the  crops 


which  can  be  grown  and  the  kind  of  farming 
practiced,  whether  grain  farming  or  live  stock 
farming.  The  latter  is  determined  by  local  soil 
and  market  conditions,  available  labor  and  cap- 
ital and  personal  tastes. 

The  principal  crops  grown  in  the  grain  sor- 
ghum belt  are  kafir  and  the  other  grain  sor- 
ghums, wheat,  oats,  cotton  and  legumes,  more 
especially  alfalfa  and  cow-peas.  There  are  nu- 
merous minor  crops,  among  which  are  barley, 
rye,  saccharine  sorghums  and  millet.  Cotton  is 
grown  only  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
grain  sorghum  belt,  but  in  that  section  it  con- 
stitutes a  very  important  crop.  Sweet  clover 
as  a  green  manure  or  green  cover  crop,  and  to 
some  extent  as  a  pasture  and  hay  plant,  is  at- 
tracting considerable  attention,  and  may  become 
of  considerable  importance,  but  as  yet  it  is  of 
no  practical  use.  Taking  these  crops  as  a  basis, 
according  to  their  local  adaptation,  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  can  devise  a  scheme  of  rotation 
which,  although  not  as  good  as  in  the  most 
humid  sections,  will  in  the  main  bring  about  the 
desired  results. 

The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  and  the 
most  progressive  farmers  have  proved  that  it  is 
impossible  to  plant  cow-peas  and  other  annual 
leguminous  crops  as  catch  crops  after  wheat  or 
oats  have  been  harvested  over  all  except  the 
eastern  border  of  the  grain  sorghum  belt. 
When  this  leguminous  crop  is  successfully  In- 
cluded in  a  rotation,  then  it  must  be  planted  as 
a  regular  crop  in  the  rotation,  that  is.  planted 
in  the  spring  and  not  in  the  early  or  niid-sum- 
mer  after  other  crops  have  been  harvested. 

Valuable  Rotation! 

While  the  specific  rotation  must  be  worked 
out  for  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  local 
farm  as  a  unit,  a  three-year  crop  rotation  has 
proved  very  popular  in  tho  grain  sorghum  belt. 
This  rotation  consists  of  wheat  or  oats  tho  first 
year,  kafir  or  other  grain  sorghum  crop  the 
second  year,  and  cow-peas  or  peanuts  the  third 
year.  Where  cotton  is  grown  as  a  principal 
crop  in  tho  rotation,  the  wheat  or  the  oats,  gen- 
erally the  former,  are  replaced  with  this  crop, 
or  the  rotation  Is  Increased  to  four  year*.  These 
rotations,  especially  the  first  one  named,  permit 
fall  plowing  two  seasons  and  therein  allow  the 
farmer  to  store  up  a  maximum  supply  of  the 
rail,  winter  an. I  earlx  spring  raliiH.  This  moist 
lire  storage-  is  absolutely  essential  under  tin 
conditions  prevailing  In  the  grain  sorghum  bell. 

Aside  from  the  moisture  c  icrxatlon  and  stor 

Ing.  the  rotation  fits  In  well  with  the  mixed 
farming  found  there.  Where  cotton  Is  Included 
In  the  rotation.  Hie  four-year  one  appears  to  be 
ilii-  most  feasible. 

In  any  c»ih«\  then,  a  crop  rotation  Is  valuable 

in  growing  the  grain  sorghum  crops,  and  tl  

farmers  who  are  having  the  greatest  success  In 
growing  these  crops  have  adopted  a  crop  iota 
lion  In  their  farming  operations. 

(3) 


International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago 

Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep  More  Numerous  and  of  Better  Quality  than  Ever  Before 


HE  International  Live  Stock  Show 
held  at  Chicago  last  week  recorded 
the  greatest  display  in  the  history 
of  its  career  as  a  world-wide  live 
stock  exposition.  There  is  no  hes- 
itency  on  the  part  of  live  stock 
experts,  live  stock  judges  and 
live  stock  authorities  who  have  visited  the  great 
shows  in  this  and  other  countries  to  pronounce 
the  International  the  greatest  and  best  display 
in  the  world.  The  progress  of  the  association 
since  its  organization  has  been  a  steady,  healthy 
development,  backed  up  by  the  largest  aggrega- 
tion of  (substantial  and  skilled  breeders  and 
feeders  to  be  found  in  any  country  on  either  con- 
tinent. While  this  show  is  open  to  the  world 
and  patronized  by  other  countries  and  the  best 
that  foreign  countries  can  produce  and  American 
money  can  purchase,  there  is  a  distinctively 
American  talent  displayed  in  every  department 
of  this  .show,  that  challenges  the  world  for  su- 
premacy. 

The  International  Live  Stock  Show  is  the 
greatest  source  of  live  stock  information,  for 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities 
and  resources,  of  any  educational  influence  thai, 
time,  talent  or  money  can  procure.  The  excel- 
lencies of  animal  creation,  developed  and 
rounded  out  by  the  skill  and  inrenuity  of  human 
devices,  sympathy  and  attention  produce  the  ani- 
mals which  iset  the  standard  which  man  is 
pleased  to  call  ideal,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  only 
another  step  forward  toward  the  goal  of  perfec- 
tion, that  never  will  be  reached. 

In  all  respects  this  great  American  live  stock 
exposition  has  in  1913  excelled  every  effort  here- 
tofore made.  From  all  departments  comes  the 
general  expression  of  approval,  "better  than  ever 
before."  These  very  impressive  lessons  of  com- 
parison go  deep  into  the  memory  of  observers, 
and  they  are  carried  home  to  thousands  of  farms 
where  live  stock  is  being  kept,  bred  and  fed. 
This  means  a  raising  of  the  breeding  standard, 
it  means  more  attention,  it  means  better  stock 
and  better  appliances,  and  the  tendency  is  prog- 
ress, advancement  all  along  the  line. 

Cattle 

The  cattle  division  suggested  but  one  general 
comment, — "The  best  display  of  cattle  I  ever 
saw."  The  large  classes,  especially  in  the  two 
prominent  breeds  of  cattle,  Shorthorns  and  Her- 
fords,  attracted  general  attention.  The  uniform- 
ity in  quality,  type  and  finish  of  the  beef  breeds 
— Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Angus  and  Galloways 
was  a  matter  of  general  comment  by  cattle 
judges.  Each  year  there  seems  to  be  an  advance 
made  by  the  breeders  and  exhibitors.  This  is 
one  of  the  positive  evidences  of  the  great  benefit 


Grand  Champion  Carload  Lot  of  Cattle 


the  cattle  show  is  exerting  upon  the  stock  of  the 
country. 

Grand  Champion  Bull 

The  crowning  of  Ringmaster  as  grand  cham- 
pion Shorthorn  at  the-  International  mark®  a 
heretofore  unheard  of  event.  No  other  animal  of 
any  kind  was  ever  made  grand  champion  three 
times  at  so  great  a  show  as  this.  In  1912  he 
was  not  shown.  However,  he  is  as  smooth  today 
as  he  was  in  1910  and  1911,  when  he  won  his 
first  laurels.  From  a  show  yard  standpoint,  this 
bull  has  certainly  proved  to  be  a  marvel.  If  his 
calves  just  come  on  now  and  make  records,  there 
will  be  no  grounds  for  complaint.  Although  six 
years  of  age,  he  is  smoother  in  his  covering  and 
mellower  in  his  skin  than  most  calves  of  six 
months.  So  great  was  the  excitement  when  he 
received  the  purple  ribbon  that  Leslie  Smith's 
friends  boosted  him  across  the  bull's  shoulders 
and  held  him  there  for  several  moments. 
Champion  Bull  Calf 

C.  A.  Saunders  of  Manilla,  la.,  is  this  season 
exhibiting  a  phenomenal  calf.  At  the  Interna- 
tional, this  youngster  weighed  1,320  pounds  at 
just  fifteen  months  of  age.  Mr.  Saunders  pro- 
nounces him  the  best  doer  he  has  ever  tried  to 
show.  In  a  class  of  twenty-five  senior  bull 
calves,  he  was  easily  the  winner,  and  was  later 
made  junior  champion.     The  renowned  Ring- 


master captured  grand  championship,  but  this 
does  not  weaken  the  calf  in  any  way.  Cumber- 
land's Type  is  a  roan  of  the  low-down  blocky 
kind.  His  flesh  is  thick  and  evenly  laid  on.  He 
shows  much  masculinity  for  a  calf  in  his  teens 
and  will  surely  grow  to  a  bull  of  the  large, 
rugged  type.  For  many  years  the  Saunders 
calves  have  been  sweeping  the  fair  circuits.  At 
the  Kansas  City  Royal  this  calf  headed  his  class, 
although  weighing  200  pounds  less  than  at  the 
present  time. 

Dairy  Shorthorns 

Dual  purpose  cattle  have  fast  been  coming 
to  their  own.  Many  Shorthorn  breeders  have 
founded  herds  based  on  records  at  the  pail  of 
recent  years.  To  foster  this  feeling,  the  Inter- 
national several  years  ago  started  classes  for 
dairy  Shorthorns.  The  exhibit  in  this  department 
this  year  received  much  attention  from  the  hosts 
of  farmers  in  evidence.  These  cattle  were 
grouped  by  themselves  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
main  building  and  were  indeed  good  to  look  at. 
Large,  roomy  cows  with  big  udders,  and  long, 
winding  milk  veins  of  such  size  as  to  guarantee 
milk  production.  May  &  Otis  of  Pennsylvania 
had  the  largest  exhibit.  Their  cows  were  uni- 
formly good,  and  many  of  them  would  have 
passed  for  Holsteins  had  they  but  been  black 
and  white.    It  was  in  this  herd  that  the  world's 
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record  of  the  breed  was  made,  a  cow  having  pro- 
duced 18,075  pounds  of  milk  containing  735 
pounds  of  butter,  in  one  year. 

There  is  a  place  for  good  cattle  of  any  type 
in  this  country,  and  the  milking  Shorthorn  has 
a  bright  future  here,  as  well  as  in  old  England. 
May  &  Otis  milk  upwards  of  eighty  cows,  all  of 
which  are  registered.  They  have  no  Scotch  blood 
in  their  herd,  but  a  preponderance  of  Bates  ex- 
ists. If  these  high  milking  strains  will  but  re- 
produce themselves,  then  the  remaining  obstacle 
to  their  popularity  will  be  removed.  They  surely 
have  the  practical  farmer  upon  their  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Grand  Champion  Steer 
For  the  second  year  in  succession,  a  man 
named  McGregor  swooped  down  from  Manitoba 
-and  captured  the  much-coveted  steer  prize  from 
States'  breeders  and  colleges.  This  time  it  was 
with  a  half-brother  to  the  1912  champion,  both 
being  out  of  the  same  cow  but  sired  by  different 
Angus  bulls.  No  more  universal  favorite  ever 
received  championship  honors  than  this  calf.  He 
was  a  popular  winner  from  the  start.  Evidently 
corn  and  alfalfa  are  not  necessary  in  beef  pro- 
duction. This  steer's  feed  consisted  of  oats,  bar- 
ley, turnips  and  prairie  hay,  with  a  small  amount 
of  oil  meal  added  at  times.  He  was  thickly  and 
firmly  covered.  Many  competing  steers  appeared 
gobby  and  rough  as  compared  with  this  calf. 
Last  year's  champion  dressed  70.9  per  cent,  the 
highest  percentage  of  a  champion  up  to  date. 

Carlot  Cattle  Show 
L%st  year's  brutal  price  slaughter  on  show 
cattle  failed  to  hurt  this  year's  display  in  that 
section.  Feeders  were  back  stronger  than  ever 
and  seemed  to  carry  confidence  that  their  show 
cattle  would  at  least  bring  market  prices  this 
time.  The  sifting  committee  discarded  forty 
loads  before  the  judges  started  on  their  work. 
This  committee  has  perhaps  caused  many  sore 
spots  in  doing  its  work  in  years  past,  but  without 
a  doubt  it  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  im- 
provement in  quality  at  the  present  show.  Feed- 
ers know  better  now  than  to  try  to  enter  a  load 
of  common  cattle  for  prizes.  Escher  &  Ryon  of 
Botna,  la.,  captured  championship  on  one  of  their 
loads  of  Angus  yearlings.  This  firm  showed 
three  loads  of  two-year-olds,  three  of  yearlings 
and  one  of  three-year-olds,  and  won  two  firsts 
and  two  seconds  with  them,  besides  champion 
and  reserve  champion.  This  is  the  third  time 
they  have  won  championship  honors  on  doddies 
of  their  own  raising.  They  rank  as  the  largest 
Angus  breeders  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  their  herd  of  purebred  cows  numbering 
over  400  head.  From  a  carload  of  yearlings,  they 
entered  six  steers  in  the  individual  class,  and  all 
were  in  the  money  save  one.  These  steers  com- 
peted with  the  best  stall-feds  which  breeders 
and  colleges  could  put  forth. 

Red  Polls 

This  popular  dual  purpose  breed  made  the 
lightest  showing  ever  made  at  Chicago.  If  breed- 
ers are  not  careful  the  dairy  Shorthorn  people 
will  be  stealing  their  popularity  from  them. 
Fred  Wherle  of  South  Dakota  judged  the  five 
herds  on  show.  As  usual,  it  was  hard  to  stick 
to  type  in  every  class.  Eight  grand  aged  cows 
made  the  best  show  of  the  day.  They  carried 
deep,  roomy  bodies,  with  wide  loins  and  large 
pendulous  udders.  Bull  classes  lacked  the  qual- 
ity of  International  caliber. 

University  of  Nebraska  Cattle 

The  University  of  Nebraska  this  year  showed 
twelve  head  of  fat  cattle.  A  very  credible  Know- 
ing was  made,  considering  the  Immensity  of  the 
fat  cattle  show.  In  Galloways  their  two-year-old 
won  first  and  championship.  He  was  later 
awarded  third  prize  on  the  foot  in  the  carcass 
contest,  all  breeds  competing,  He  carried  very 
firm,  even  flesh,  and  his  ribs  sprung  Immensely 
well  for  one  of  his  breed.  Thi  calf  was  awarded 
first  in  his  class,  while  the  yet-rllng  took  third, 
thus  giving  the  college  first  on  Galloway  herd. 

A  pure  bred  Angus  steer  won  second  In  the 
,'ope.n  class  of  thirty-four.   He  wiw  later  placm 
first  In  the  block  tent  class  on  foot.  Hereford! 
did  not  win  much  for  the  college.  One  Shorthorn 


rated  third.  Practically  all  the  middle  west  col- 
leges showed  steers,  and  many  individual  breed- 
ers had  winning  entries. 

Horses 

The  draft  horse  show  was  a  marvel  of  excel- 
lence, beauty  and  quality;  a  display  that  the 
great  throngs  of  sightseers  were  never  weary  of 
gazing  at.  Admiration  seemed  to  be  depicted  on 
every  countenance  as  these  long  lines  of  finely 
groomed  and  proud  animals  were  paraded  be- 
fore the  crowded  amphitheater.  The  draft  horse 
seemed  to  have  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  that  no  feature  of  machinery  or  invention 
of  man  could  supplant.  In  fact,  the  horse  was 
supreme  at  the  show,  to  all  appearances,  as  a 
power  producer  and  utility  appliance  for  the 
operation  of  the  farm. 

Percherons 

The  Percherons  put  up  a  grand  display  from 
start  to  finish.  They  were  surely  a  fine  lot  of 
horseflesh,  and  ringside  interest  followed  them 
closely.  On  Tuesday  the  entire  seating  capacity 
of  the  arena  was  taxed  all  day,  and  the  crowd 
kept  their  seats  until  1:15  in  the  afternoon,  wait- 
ing to  see  what  the  judges  were  going  to  do 
with  the  three-year-old  stallions. 

Thirty  aged  stallions  put  up  a  close  fight. 
Intitule,  last  year's  second  prize  horse,  was  left 
in  third  place.  He  sold  last  year  for  a  figure 
said  to  exceed  $7,000  by  quite  a  margin. 

Sixty  two-year-old  stallions  formed  the  larg- 
est ring  of  the  entire  show.  Twenty-five  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  barn  without  trying  their  action. 
Mr.  Tascheau,  the  largest  horse  dealer  in  La 
Perche,  admitted  this  class  to  be  the  equal  of 
the  best  ones  of  their  district  in  France.  Burgess 
secured  first  and  Dunhams  second,  the  latter 
colt  being  a  black  and  weighing  2,200  pounds. 
The  Burgess  colt  moved  somewhat  better  but  was 
lighter  of  bone. 

Yearlings  were  a  strong  class.  Of  the  six- 
teen winners,  thirteen  were  American  bred.  The 
Burgess  gray,  sweepstakes  at  the  Illinois  fair, 
was  allotted  first  place.  Second  to  him  stood 
an  18-months-old  Illinois-raised  colt  weighing 
1,730  pounds. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  show  put  up  by  the 
breeders  of  Percherons,  we  would  be  safe  in 
saying  that  this  breed  is  becoming  the  American 
draft  horse. 

Belgians 

No  breed  of  draft  horse  has  made  the  show 
ring  progress  which  the  Belgians  have  this  year. 
Des  Moines  witnessed  a  good  big  showing,  char- 
acterized by  quality  as  well  as  scale,  but  the 
Chicago  show  far  excelled  that  at  the  Iowa  fair. 
Ringside  hangers-on  pronounced  it  the  finest 
showing  ever  made  by  the  breed  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  The  old-fashioned,  gummy-legged 
Belgian  was  not  in  evidence  this  year.  Instead, 
we  found  good  tops,  deep  bodies,  level  croups, 
well  placed  legs  and  lots  of  quality.  These  are 
all  essential  to  any  real  draft  horse  and  per- 
haps are  carrying  the  popularity  of  the  breed. 
Of  the  eleven  yearling  stallions,  only  one  was 
Imported  and  he  stood  eleventh,  so  America  can 
probably  soon  boast  of  as  good  as  the  mother 
country. 

Shires 

The  English  carthorse  was  not  so  well  repre- 
sented as  usual.  Belgians  seem  to  be  pushing 
the  hairy-legged  horses  for  popularity.  The  ex- 
hibit, contained  many  animals  of  merit.  The 
American  breeds  on  show  tended  to  a  lighter 
leather  on  llielr  logs  than  the  Imported  ones. 
In  muddy  sections,  the  hairy  leg  Is  almost  in- 
tolerable to  a  man  who  does  not  like  to  work. 

A  few  years  back  then  were  many  gray 
ShlreH  being  Imported.  TIiIh  year  ;i  very  rood 
yearling  was  shown  of  a  very  unusual  mark.  Ono 
hind  leg  was  white,  the  marking  extending  clear 
up,  over  the  hip.  The  balance  of  the  body  was 
a  beanilfiil,  dark  bay.  Had  this  coll  been  prop- 
erly marked,  he  probably  would  never  have  left 
England 

An    Illinois  bred   stallion   was  shown   as  a 
thrce-\ ear-old,  weighing  L',100  pound-      He  wa 
a  very  good  Individual  and  •  test Ifled  amply  thai 


we  can  grow  good  horses  here  if  we  will  feel 
them. 

Clydesdales 

Scotland  this  year  parted  with  a  champion- 
ship mare  and  stallion.  This  is  unusual,  to  say 
the  least.  In  France  it  is  the  custom,  but  the 
shrewd  Scotchman  has  always  kept  his  prize 
winners  for  stud  purposes.  Money  has,  as  a  rule, 
failed  to  tempt  him.  Fyvie  Baron,  a  son  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Clydes,  Baron's  Pride,  left  Scot- 
land last  season  for  the  reputed  sum  of  $5,000. 
He  won  championship  as  a  yearling  at  Aberdeen 
in  1908,  and  his  colts  have  been  good  winners 
of  recent  years  at  Scotch  shows.  He  was  out- 
standing winner  in  the  aged  class  at  Chicago. 
Second  to  him  stood  the  Saskatchewan  horse, 
Prince  Robert.  He  has  been  the  Canadian  cham- 
pion the  past  season.  The  long  trip  left  him  in 
bad  fix,  however,  and  he  was  only  shown  at  tn.3 
walk,  as  he  had  a  fever  of  104  on  show  day.  The 
aged  mare,  Nerissa,  was  champion  in  Scotland  a 
few  years  back.  She  proved  to  be  an  easy  win- 
ner in  her  class  at  Chicago. 

The  Clydesdales  are  good  horses  with  lots  of 
quality  and  action,  but  they  looked  small  and 
light  middled  as  compared  -'itb  the  other  draft 
horses  on  display.  Furthermore,  the  judges 
seemed  to  disregard  size  in  their  rating  and  seek 
alone  for  quality  and  action.  From  a  class  of 
eighteen  two-year-old  stallions,  they  placed  a 
1,200-pound  colt  in  second  place.  Some  Belgian 
weanlings  on  show  were  nearly  his  size.  The 
American  farmer  demands  a  horse  with  a  good 
deep  flank.  This  irsures  his  making  good  use 
of  feed.  When  Clyde  men  get  to  breeding  good 
deep-bodied  horses  of  typical  quality  they  will 
be  able  to  better  plead  their  cause. 

Canadian  Clydesdales 
The  provincial  governments  of  Saskatchewan 
and  British  Columbia  sent  a  fine  display  of 
Clydesdale  horses  to  Chicago.  It  was  a  long, 
hard  trip  for  the  horses.  Many  of  them  came 
3,500  miles,  leaving  a  dry  temperature  of  four 
below  zero  and  arriving  in  Chicago  during  a 
damp,  mucky  spell  when  the  thermometer  reg- 
istered 65  above.  The  government  paid  the  trans- 
portation charges  on  the  horses  and  entered 
them  in  the  show,  leaving  but  the  feed  bills  for 
the  individual  owners  to  meet.  The  prize  money 
went  to  the  owner  of  the  animal  in  each  ease 
Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  colts  were 
coughing  and  gaunt  when  shown,  they  succeeded 
in  capturing  many  prizes.  They  were  rather 
smaller  than  the  States'  Clydes  but  possessed 
worlds  of  quality  and  had  well  set  limbs.  Word 
comes  from  many  of  these  northern  farmers  that 
the  draft  horse  has  won  out  over  the  big  tractor 
from  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint.  They  as- 
sert that  by  working  brood  marcs  and  raising 
colts,  they  can  produce  crops  for  one-fourth  less 
cost,  even  on  level  prairies.  Naturally,  they  pre- 
fer the  feathery-limbed  Clyde,  because  of  their 
Scotch  descent,  and  consequently  the  govern- 
ment saw  fit  to  help  boost  their  favorite  Into 
the  greatest  of  show  rings. 

Swine 

In  the  sheep  and  swine  divisions  there  was 
as  great  evidence  of  the  tendency  among  breed- 
ers to  Improve  in  quality.    There  wore  also  In- 
creased numbers  exhibited.   The  mutton  prodm 
crs  show  no  evidence  of  going  out  of  the  business. 

They  are  optimistic  on  the  si  p  future  of  Ihl  i 

country.  Better  sheep  ami  more  wool  is  the 
declaration  or  the  breeder  now. 

The  hog  cholera  scare  has  about  reused  to 
bnvo  an  Influence  in  keeping  exhibitors  at  hom\ 
The  sanitary  observanccH  arc  more  strictly  car- 
ried out  al  the  hIiowh  than  on  most  fa -ins  w  here 
bogs  are  produced;  bcHldoti,  the  Immunising  wltn 
hog  cholera  serum  Is  generally  practiced.  Th<< 
hog  ban  been  bred  In  Ihc  com  hell  coiintrv  until 
there  Is  a  Ope  cHlabllshed  that  Is  generall. 
known  us  I  ho  "lard  hog."  This  type  could,  with 
tqunl  propriety,  he  .aib  d  ihe  "com  hog,"  since 
the  llheral  use  of  corn  and  "lfalfa  noehts  lo  ar- 
rive al  the  name  result  In  type  of  hog.  after  i 
r,  v\  generalloiiH  c.l  breeding  and  feeding  There 
I  i  a  coniparallveh  new  breed  »f  hogH  tlow'  111  the 
rfroNTINIBD    ON    PAOB  HRVKNTKItN.) 
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Co-operation  again!  This  time 
the  American  Highway  Association 
and  the  American  Bla.r  Association 
are  going  to  co-operate,  making  an 
effort  to  get  the  road  laws  of  the 
various  states  more  uniform.  This 
is  a  good  work  and  we  hope  the  co- 
operation will  be  effective. 


Giving  pigs  to  school  children  is 
the  latest  idea  of  the  stock  market 
people.  The  Portland  Stock  Yards 
company  has  given  a  pig  to  every 
city  and  country  school  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  the  only  require- 
ment being  that  records  shall  be  kept 
of  the  kind,  quantity  and  quality  of 
feed  given  it  to  determine  the  cost  of 
preparing  it  for  market.  When 
ready  for  market  the  stock  yards  will 
buy  the  pigs  back  at  market  price. 
The  officials  of  the  company  expect 
the  school  children  to  compete  for 
the  distinction  of  making  the  most 
money  from  their  particular  school 
pig. 

Many  feeders  of  cattle  are  now 
giving  strong  endorsement  of  the 
silo  on  the  short  feed,  saying  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  silage  they 
could  not  have  afforded  to  put  cat- 
tle in  the  feed  yard  this  fall.  With 
the  silage  and  a  ration  of  cotton- 
seed or  oil  meal,  with  some  corn- 
meal,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
feed  and  make  a  profit.  The  feed- 
ing; of  silage  to  beef  cattle  is  be- 
coming more  popular  as  it  is  being 
tested  by  the  actual  beef  cattle 
feecer.  There  will  be  an  immense 
amount  of  it  fed  this  winter,  and 
the  tests  will  cover  practically  all 
kinds  of  stock,  both  for  fattening 
purposes  and  for  stock  carrying  con- 
dition. 


Prosperous  Farm  Conditions 

There  are  no  features  of  farm  pro- 
duction that  cannot  be  made  quite 
profitable  at  the  present  time. 
There  seems  to  be  a  good  demand 
for  everything  produced.  All  lines 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  find  a  ready 
sale  at  good  remunerative  prices. 
The  producer  has  only  to  pay  a  little 
attention  to  what  is  most  needed  in 
the  local  and  general  markets  of  the 
country  and  direct  his  efforts  ac- 
cordingly, and  his  labors  are  re- 
warded. All  kinds  of  fodder  and 
feed  crops  are  bringing  good  prices 
to  the  farmer  who  gives  his  land 
prroper  attention  and  produces  good 
yields. 

The  raiser  of  live  stock  has  never 
been  able  to  get  better  prices  than 
now,  all  things  considered.  Horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  are 
all  bringing  strong  prices,  compared 
with  prices  under  normal  conditions. 
Farm  lands  and  grazing  lands  are 
each  year  steadily  increasing  in  sell- 
ing value.  There  seems  to  be  a 
market  for  everything  and  all  that 
is  produced.  The  tendency  and  in- 
clination of  the  people  is  to  make 
money  and  spend  money.  There  is 
no  special  evidence  of  a  fear  of 
cessation  of  prosperity. 

The  farmer  is  not  hunting  buyers 
for  his  produce;  buyers  are  hunting 
the  produce.  There  is  an  activity  in 
all  lines  of  trade  in  which  farming 
and  farm  operations  are  associated. 
"The  time  to  make  hay  is  while  the 
sun  shines"  is  the  proverbial  old 
saying,  and  might  be  safely  acted 
upon  in  a  practical  way  by  all  who 
are  now  enjoying  a  good  business. 
It  is  not  in  the  line  of  human  events 
that  a  high  tide  of  prosperity  con- 
tinues without  limit. 

There  have  been  conditions  and 
influences  highly  encouraging  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  crops 
throughout  this  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Other  parts  of  the 
world  have  not  been  so  highly  pros- 
pered. The  advantages  thus  placed 
before  the  producer  and  laborer 
should  be  dealt  with  in  view  of 
economy  and  saving  for  a  period  of 
less  fortunate  conditions. 

The  Agricultural  College 

This  is  a  period  of  activity,  en- 
ergy and  progress.  It  is  the  alert, 
intelligent,  up-to-date  farmer  who, 
in  the  strictest  application  of  the 
term,  succeeds.  Success  is  measured 
at  the  present  time  upon  a  sliding 
scale,  with  many  qualifications.  The 
agricultural  school  helps  make  suc- 
cessful farmers.  It  teaches  them 
the  principles  which  underlie  soil 
management  and  animal  production. 
It  gives  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
remedies  for  animal  disease  and  in- 
sect pests  and  makes  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  approved 
methods  of  farm  operations  and 
farm  management. 

The  important  points  in  connec- 
tion with  every  farm  are,  first,  that 
it  be  so  handled  that  its  owner  shall 
be  master  of  the  labor  applied  in  its 
operation,  rather  than  a  slave  to  la- 
bor; second,  and  just  as  important, 
is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  produce 
the  largest  net  profit  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  energy  upon  the 
farm.  The  farm  must  be  used,  not 
as  a  mine  of  wealth  from  which  we 
may  draw  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  plant  food  in  crops  and  live  stock, 


but  as  the  basis  of  production,  and 
must  be  handled  by  some  system 
which  will  enable  it  to  continue  this 
production  without  being  worn  out 
and  exhausted  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  great  problem  of  the  farmer 
is  to  utilize  land  and  maintain  its 
productivity  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  intelligent  farm  management,  se- 
cure a  maximum  return  for  the  la- 
bor expended  upon  this  land.  Today 
the  agricultural  products  of  the 
great  central  west  furnish  its  chief 
source  of  wealth,  because  agricul- 
ture is  the  channel  through  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  labor  of  its 
people  is  utilized.  With  the  passing 
years  land  is  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable,  and  the  aplication  of 
labor  to  land  is  commanding  the  at- 
tention of  the  best  trained  minds 
among  men  of  all  stations  in  life. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  takes  this  op- 
portunity to  remind  the  young  men 
of  the  country  who  are  seeking  for 
a  better  edlucation  that  agriculture, 
the  greatest  industry  of  our  nation, 
is  certain  to  offer  a  profitable  field 
of  operation  to  the  educated  man. 
There  has  never  been  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when 
greater  systematic  effort  has  been 
put  forth  for  the  study  and  intelli- 
gent operation  of  the  soil,  the  culti- 
vation of  crops  and  the  improvement 
of  live  stock. 

Organization  Influence 

In  almost  every  state  are  formed 
state  organizations  representing  the 
various  branches  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry. To  these  associations  are 
entrusted  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  the  work  the  various  organiza- 
tions represent.  A  community  of 
interests  cannot  be  properly  helpful 
to  the  public  good  without  organi- 
zation. The  tendency  of  the  present 
age  is  toward  co-operative  interests. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  the  pro- 
moters of  any  breed  of  live  stock  to 
organize  and  they  at  once  receive  a 
standing  that  brings  them  creditably 
before  the  attention  of  the  public. 
If  there  is  merit  in  the  enterprise 
upon  which  the  organization  is 
based,  public  opinion  will  recognize 
it  and  assist  in  its  advancement. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  all  state 
associations — live  stock,  dairy,  hor- 
ticulture, forestry,  etc.  —  that  the 
smile  of  approval  has  been  extended 
and  the  most  open-hearted  endorse- 
ment given.  These  evidences  of  pub- 
lic approval  build  strong  organiza- 
tions, and  strong  organizations  exert 
a  sentiment  of  confidence  in  any 
business  or  enterprise.  It  is  this 
assurance  of  security  in  the  business 
venture  that  encourages  many  to  ef- 
forts of  industry  and  perseverance 
that  result  in  success. 

State  associations  that  are  prop- 
erly representative  of  the  various 
lines  of  production  in  the  state  de- 
serve the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  every  interested  citizen. 
Stock  breeders  should  identify  them- 
selves with  the  association  that  rep- 
resents their  breed;  likewise  should 
all  other  interests  find  a  home  in 
their  state  associations.  The  ag- 
ricultural producer,  in  whatever 
branch  of  industry  engaged,  should 
fall  in  line  with  his  organized  in- 
terest and  help  in  the  educational 
influence  these  associations  are  ex- 
erting on  the  public  mind. 


Fat  Cattle  Prices 

As  a  general  rule  a  skort  corn 
crop  reduces  the  amount  of  live 
stock  fed  for  market  and  raises  the 
price  of  fat  cattle.  The  same  influ- 
ences that  elevate  the  price  of  corn 
are  at  work  with  respect  to  live 
stock  finished  on  corn,  or  other  fat- 
tening rations,  particularly  cattle. 
But  there  are  certain  conditioiih 
connected  with  the  working  out  of 
the  rule  that  many  feeders  overlook, 
which  conditions  tend  toward  a  post- 
ponement of  the  legitimate  gains  in 
cattle  prices  that  might  be  expected. 
In  a  season  of  a  short  crop  imme- 
diately following  a  big  crop,  these 
dilatory  conditions  are  aggravated 
very  much  by  the  old  corn  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  feeders.  Many 
cattle  feeders  have  been  keenly  dis- 
appointed this  season  because  the 
fat  cattle  market  has  not  made  sub- 
stantial gains,  instead  of  remaining 
almost  at  a  standstill,  with  many 
disheartening  fluctuations,  as  it  has 
done. 

An  exerienced  stockman  and 
feeder,  whose  viewpoint  covers  more 
than  forty  years  in  the  business,  in 
Illinois  and  later  from  a  Kansas 
City  base,  says  the  course  of  the 
market  this  fall  on  fat  cattle  is  no 
exception  to  the  ordinary  course  in 
a  short-crop  season,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  perfectly  normal  under  the 
conditions.  He  said,  in  explaining: 
When  the  crop  is  short,  cattle  feeders 
as  a  rule  do  not  have  much  corn  to  feed, 
seldom  sufficient  for  a  long  feed.  The 
result  is  there  are  more  short-fed  cat- 
tle. The  high  price  of  corn  calls  for 
more  fortitude  in  putting  it  into  cattle 
than  many  cattle  feeders  possess,  espe- 
cially if  the  fat  cattle  market  is  slug- 
gish and  apparently  without  much  prom- 
ise. Accordingly,  many  feeders  send 
their  cattle  to  market,  keeping  up  the 
receipts  at  market  points  and  preventing 
expected  advances.  The  long-fed  contin- 
gent, lapping  over  from  the  previous 
season  when  there  was  plenty  of  corn, 
also  tends  to  keep  the  market  hopper 
full 

Later  in  the  season  the  short-fed  cat- 
tle become  scarce,  having  been  sent  for- 
ward during  the  season  of  disappointing 
markets,  and  the  price  advances.  Spring 
pi'ices  following  a  short  crop  are  usualil 
satisfactory.  In  other  words,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  a  short  corn  crop  on 
cattle  prices,  the  uplift  resulting  there- 
fiom,  is  nearly  always  much  more  ap- 
parent at  the  latter  end  of  the  feeding 
season  than  at  the  near  end. 

From  which  conclusion  it  might 
be  figured  that  cattle  put  on  feed- 
in  December  or  January  this  year 
would  have  a  good  chance  to  be- 
come good  property  at  the  end  of  a 
short  course  in  the  feed  lot.  The 
chance  for  them  to  do  so  is  greater 
if  it  is  considered  that  by  this  time 
all  the  sap  is  out  of  the  average 
steer  and  he  is  down  to  a  bedrock 
point,  ready  to  start  putting  on 
flesh  at  once  under  judicious  feed- 
ing. 

The  western  country  has  not  for 
many  years  been  favored  with  a 
milder,  more  open  autumn  season 
than  that  of  1913.  Live  stock  on 
farm  and  range  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed in  their  grazing  for  a  single 
day  up  to  the  last  of  November. 
This  has  been  a  great  saving  of  feed, 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  will  go  into 
the  winter  in  much  better  condition 
than  usual,  except  possibly  in  some 
districts  seriously  affected  by  the 
drouth  of  last  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 


Keeping  Better  5ires 

The  need  of  Increased  Interest  in 
improved  live  stock  is  just  as  im- 
portant and  just  as  urgent  now  as 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  There  has 
been  great  progress  made  during 
this  period  in  some  lines  of  stock,  in 
some  localities.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  better  quality  in  a  general 
way,  yet  there  is  not  a  close  observ- 
ance in  breeding  for  the  best  results 
by  all  live  stock  owners  and  han- 
dlers. 

There  is  still  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  live  stock  owners  to 
experiment  in  cross  breeding.  This 
always  results  in  tearing  down,  in 
destroying  breed  lines.  The  cross- 
bred, or  half-breed,  can  never  get 
any  place  in  way  of  breed  character. 
It  is  better  than  a  scrub  in  its  in- 
dividuality and  breeding,  but  its 
breed  tendencies  are  to  the  creation 
of  the  scrub.  This  is  more  truly  the 
case  than  when  the  ambition  of  the 
breeder  of  common  stock  is  merely 
to  breed  up,  to  establish  good  herds 
by  producing  high  grades.  This  is 
a  worthy  ambition,  but  it  can  be  im- 
proved upon  by  buying  the  cheaper 
quality  of  pure-breds  and  breeding 
these  for  higher  quality. 

It  is  almost  as  cheap  to  get  a  start 
in  pure-bred  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or 
poultry  as  to  buy  the  grades  or  ani- 
mals of  mixed  blood.  Pure-bred  hogs 
are  about  as  numerous  over  the  coun- 
try as  grades.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  pure-bred 
herds. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  breed- 
ing clubs  be  organized  in  communi- 
ties in  order  to  cheapen  the  expense 
of  breeding  and  to  secure  better 
service  in  the  matter  of  well-bred 
animals.  It  is  urged  that  many  very 
fine  breeding  animals  are  sacrificed 
each  year  to  the  meat  market  that 
are  only  in  their  prime  as  sires,  but 
have  been  used  in  one  locality  until 
there  is  danger  of  inbreeding.  This 
is  true;  every  observing  stockman 
knows  it.  But  until  some  system  of 
interchange,  advertising  through  an 
association,  club  or  organized  body 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  in 
breeding,  is  established,  the  same  old 
plan  of  disposal  of  good  sires  to  the 
butcher  wil  continue. 

A  bull  of  good  breeding  quality 
has  been  transferred  under  the  in- 
terchange club  system  of  supply  and 
remained  serviceable  until  10  years 
old.  Other  males  of  other  breeds  of 
animals  may  be  carried,  where  sat- 
isfactory, equally  as  long.  This  kind 
of  an  organization  would  encourage 
the  buying  of  better  animals,  the 
looking  more  closely  into  the  breed- 
ing quality  of  these  sires,  as  the 
produce  of  sire  would  be  the  key  to 
his  quality  and  to  his  desirability  as 
a  sire. 


and  the  time  of  holding  the  institute 
or  term  of  school  is  arranged  for. 
Prom  two  to  four  lectures  are  given 
each  day.  Tickets  of  admission  are 
issued  to  each  person  paying  $1, 
the  required  membership  fee,  and  no 
one  but  members  is  admitted. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  system  of 
organization  that  a  much  greater 
benefit  is  derived  by  those  partici- 
pating than  when  the  audience  is 
made  up  of  idle  listeners  who  are 
not  specially  interested  in  the  work. 
There  has  been  no  trouble  so  far  in 
getting  the  required  fifty  members, 
and  the  work  is  one  of  intense  inter- 
est to  both  pupil  and  teacher. 


New  Kind  of  Short  Courses 

Missouri  announces  that  it  haa 
organized  a  new  style  of  farmers' 
institutes.  It  extends  from  its  uni- 
versity an  invitation  for  farmers  to 
organize  local  institutes  covering  a 
period  of  one  week.  This  organiza- 
tion or  institute  club  must  consist 
of  fifty  farmers,  who  each  pay  a 
tuition  fee  of  $1.  When  the  local 
organization  is  effected  they  notify 
the  director  of  the  short-course  ex- 
tension department  what  subjects  or 
branches  they  desire  Instruction  OH 


Plans  for  Fighting  Insects 

The  state  of  Missouri,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Haseman,  has 
planned  a  campaign  of  warfare  on 
the  insect  enemies  of  orchard,  field 
and  crop  that  promises  to  be  more 
formidable  than  anything  hereto- 
fore organized  in  that  state.  The 
professor  has  fortified  himself  with 
some  statistical  evidence  in  which 
he  estimates  the  annual  insect  dam- 
age to  the  state  of  Missouri  as 
being  approximately  $30,000,000. 
Prof.  Haseman  hopes,  through  the 
co-operation  of  farmers  of  the  state, 
together  with  the  aid  of  the  orchard 
and  nursery  inspection  laws,  to  ma- 
terially reduce  the  amount  of  this 
annual  loss. 

This  insect  campaign  is  what  every 
state  should  take  up  and  most  thor- 
oughly prosecute  by  every  available 
means  that  can  be  called  into  ac- 
tion. It  is  not  alone  a  fight  to  pro- 
tect the  orchards,  gardens  and  floral 
interests  that  such  a  campaign 
should  be  waged,  but  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  crops  and  forests  as  well. 
All  states,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, are  infested  with  crop  pests 
of  one  kind  or  another  that  can  be 
checked,  if  not  entirely  obliterated, 
by  a  systematic,  well  planned  and 
persistent  course  of  depletion. 

The  passing  of  stringent  and  se- 
vere laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
insect-destroying  birds  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  for  generations  a  rec- 
ognized remedy  for  the  great  multi- 
tude of  insect  crop  pests  that  are 
annually  levying  a  burdensome  toll 
upon  the  crops  of  the  farm  and  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  return  for 
this  heavy  loss.  The  time  is  not 
far  away  when  the  farmer  must  ap- 
peal to  the  law-makers  of  his  state 
lor  bird  protection  in  the  interest 
I  of  his  crops.  In  districts  of  coun- 
try where  the  forest  and  field  birds 
have  become  numerous  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  complaint  of  insect  dam- 
age to  crops.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
Mntlment  alone  that  theBe  birds  be 
extended  the  most  careful  and  strict 
protection  from  the  hunter  and  care- 
less slaughter,  but  one  of  economic 
saving  of  waste  for  the  benefit  of 
h  umanlty. 


Nebraska  Is  coming  to  the  front 
jih  a  dairy  state.  At  the  recent  Na- 
tional  I>;ilry  show  in  Chicago  th« 
butter  entered  by  the  butter-maker 
<>r  the  David  Cole  Creamery  com 
pany  of  Omaha  scored  !».r>.  The  win- 
ning score  was  96 '/£  and  wan  made 
by  a  Minnesota  butter-maker.  There 
were  5  51  entries  and  Nebninka  l>«.  1 1 
47f.  of  them.  TIioho  HcoriiiK  hli'lnr 
than  the  Nebraska  firm  were  till 
from  five  of  the  older  dairy  'tat'- 


"Look  Beyond  the 
End  of  Your  Nose 

grandfather  used  to  say  A  Florida  fruit 
grower  remarked  that  he  had  to  go  to  Cal- 
ifornia to  learn  that  he  had  been  wrong  for 
twenty  years.  The  potato  growers  of  Maine 
get  hints  from  Colorado;  the  apple  men 
learn  from  the  orange  growers  how  to  co- 
operate. Here's  where  the  national-farm- 
weekly  idea  comes  in.  If  you  want  to  get 
your  long-distance  lessons  in  money-making 
methods  without  spending  carfare,  look 
beyond  the  end  of  your  nose  and  get  the 
national-farm-weekly  habit.  The  big  Na- 
tional Farm  Paper  is  The  Country  Gentleman. 


WE  BRING  THE  BEST  FARMS  TO 
YOU.  If  you  had  the  money  and  time 
wouldn't  it  help  your  farm  if  you  traveled 
about  the  country,  looking  at  the  best 
farms  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States? 
We  propose  not  only  to  bring  the  best  farms 
to  you,  but  to  bring  to  you  the  MEN  be- 
hind the  best  farms;  let  them  tell  you  the 
secret  of  their  success.  The  Best  Farms  I 
Know  is  a  series  of  articles  written  by  men 
who  do  know.  This  one  series  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  $1.50  (less  than  three  cents 
a  week)  you  pay  for  The  Country  Gentleman. 

TEN  DOLLARS  MINUS  ONE  DOLLAR 
FIFTY  EQUALS  WHAT?  Service.  One 
of  our  editors  said  the  other  day,  "  Here's  a 
check  for  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  ac- 
companied by  a  technical  question  that  will 
cost  us  ten  dollars  for  an  expert  to  answer. 
Where  do  we  get  off?"  The  answer  was 
easy:  We  don't  get  off;  we  get  on.  And 
that's  why  we're  getting  on.  Service.  Our 
three  hundred  thousand  weekly  circulation 
from  a  little  more  than  nothing  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  shows  that  we  are  getting  on. 
It's  service.  Nearly  three-score  experts  are 
at  our  call  to  answer  any  question  you  may 
ask  us  about  your  business  of  farming.  It's 
free,  in  The  Country  Gentleman. 

NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  FAILURE 

if  you  have  wit  enough  to  escape  the  other 
fellow's  pitfalls.  We're  one  of  the  few 
farm  papers  that  publish  failures — in  live- 
stock, poultry,  fruits,  field  crops,  farm 
finance — or  lack  of  finance.  We  don't  pub- 
lish hard-luck  stories;  just  failures,  with 
reasons  why.  Failures  show  you  the  road  to 
success.  They're  in  The  Country  Gentleman. 

TIIK  PARMER'S  WIFE  IS  THE  MAIN- 
SPRING OF  Tin:  FARM.    And  we'll 

never  let  that  mainspring  run  down  for 
want  of  new  ideas.  Clothes,  cooking,  cro- 
cheting, clubs— they're  all  wound  right  up 
to  the  minute.  And  the  pin-money  sugges- 
tions chickens,  eggs,  bees,  (lowers  arc 
timed  to  I  In-  season  of  every  woman's  needs. 

You'll  lighten  your  labors  if  you  rend  the  worn 
un's  department  in  Tht  Country  QtntUtnon, 

Everything  iibout  the  BUSINKSS  of  fann- 
ing yoi i  will  find  in  Tin:  COUNTRY  <  >  i.vn.K- 
MAN.  Five  cents  the  copy, of  all  newsdealers; 
$1.50  the  year,  by  mail. 

Tin;  run  is  i'um,isiiiNG  company 

Independence  Square         PhfladelphiOi  PtUSOi 
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Cushion  Shorn 

tea*! 


Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes 
are  worn  by  people  for  com- 
fort and  relief  from  troubles 
due  to  sensitive  feet.  A  soft 
quilted  sole  is  built  in  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  lines  of  the 
foot  and  absorb  the  jar  of 
walking.  Resists  dampness — 
cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in 
winter. 


HONORBILT 
SHOES 

Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes  are 
made  in  a  large  variety  of  styles  for 
men  and  women — and  are  neat  and 
dressy.  Durable  shoe  quality  is  in- 
sured because  they  belong  to  the 
Mayer  Honorbilt  line.  Either  for 
relief  from  foot  trouble  or  for  solid 
comfort  wear  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes. 
WARNING  —  Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the 
sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us. 
We  make  Mayer  Honor" 
bilt  Shoes  in  all  styles 
for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren: Drysox,  the  uieft 
weather  shoe  and  Martha\ 
Washington  Comfort 
Shoes, 


are  made  in  fifteen  dif- 
ferent sizes,  portable,  semi-portable 
and  stationary.  Choose  any  one  and 
it  will  be  the  soundest  investment 
for  the  money  you  can  possibly  make. 
Through  its  smooth  running  quali- 
ties— imperviousness  to  temperature 
— low  first  cost — and  economical  fuel  con- 
sumption—  the  "Wisconsin"  has  won 
favor  everywhere  sold.  Write  for  guar- 
antee and  full  details. 

The  Lauson-Lawton  Co. 
317  Broadway 
De  Pere, 
Wla. 
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Remedies 


wilh  rig  in  every  County  to  intro.  O01% 
duce  and  tell  Family  and  Veteri- 
nary Rf  mediet.  Extract!  and  Spice*.    Fiae  pay. 
One  mil  made  $90  one  week.  We  nean  boa. 
Ben  and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Write  ua. 

Sboret-MaeU<rCo..Dept.25.C«itrBinifc.t«va 


Bankers  Buying  Alfalfa  Seed 

To  Be  Sold  at  Cost  to  Co-operative  Farmers 


_~  ECENTLY  the  bankers  of 
Aberdeen,,  S.  D.,  voted  to 
set  aside  $7,000  to  be 
used  by  the  Better  Farm- 
ing Association  of  South  Dakota  at 
Aberdeen  in  the  purchase  of  dry 
land  alfalfa  seed.  The  seed  was  se- 
cured from  farmers  living  in  the 
dry  part  of  the  state  and  will  be 
sold  at  cost  to  the  co-operative  farm- 
ers of  the  association.  The  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Aberdeen  banks  at  this 
time  will  go  a  long  way  toward  in- 
creasing the  alfalfa  acreage  in  this 
locality.  It  permits  the  farmers  to 
get  hardy,  dry  land  seed  at  first 
cost. 

Last  season  the  Better  Farming 
Association  was  instrumental  in  put- 
ting in  about  2,500  acres  of  alfalfa 
in  Brown  county,  about  75  per  cent 
of  which  made  a  successful  catch. 
The  plan  that  has  been  adopted  for 
the  coming  season  it  is  estimated 
will  more  than  double  this  acreage. 

One  car  of  the  seed  purchased  by 
the  Better  Farming  Association  with 
money  furnished  by  the  Aberdeen 
banks  was  raised  on  dry  land  be- 
tween the  Bad  and  Cheyenne  rivers, 
fifty  miles  west  of  the  Missouri. 
The  field  is  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  the  orig- 
inal seed  came  from  Russia.  The- 
flowers  are  varigated  in  color  and 
the  root  system  is  spreading,  which 
are  indications  of  hardiness.  This 
particular  lot  of  seed  has  been  re- 
corded in  the  county  and  state  rec- 
ord books  as  South  Dakota  Dry  Land 
Alfalfa  No.  1. 

The  second  car  was  raised  fifty 
miles  further  west  and  has  been 
growing  under  arid  conditions  for 
about  twenty  years.  This  alfalfa 
has  the  spreading  root  system  and 
is  recorded  as  South  Dakota  Dry 
Land  Alfalfa  No.  2.  The  recorded 
alfalfa  enables  farmers  in  the  fu- 


ture to  secure  additional  amounts  of 
seed-  from  the  same  field. 

If  bankers  in  other  localities 
would  follow  this  lead,  it  would 
have  a  tremendous  bearing  on  the 
alfalfa  acreage  in  the  United  States. 
The  past  season  was  especially  good 
for  alfalfa  seed  production,  and  seed 
is  plentiful  for  next  year's  planting. 
People  everywhere  are  rapidly  real- 
izing the  value  of  this  most  im- 
portant crop  and  are  planning  upon 
increasing  the  acreage.  The  large 
seed  supply  is  especially  pleasing 
because  it  will  materially  assist 
farmers  in  securing  seed. 

Some  of  the  southern  states,  too, 
have  a  big  crop  of  alfalfa  seed,  even 
larger  than  was  at  first  thought. 
The  large  supply  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  the  prices  down  and 
there  will  be  a  temptation  to  send 
the  southern  seed  north.  In  fact, 
much  will  be  sold  to  a  few  northern 
seed  men,  and  they  will  in  turn  pass 
it  out  to  northern  farmers. 

If  southern  seed  is  sown  on  north- 
ern soil,  many  will  be  discouraged 
with  alfalfa  growing,  and  both  the 
north  and  the  south  will  suffer.  In 
view  of  this  the  southern  alfalfa 
farmers  should  see  that  their  seed 
is  sold  to  the  south  rather  than  to 
the  north  of  them,  and  northern 
farmers  should  know  the  source  of 
their  seed  and  secure  only  that  which 
is  grown  under  hardy  conditions. 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  this  fact  if  permanent  success 
with  alfalfa  is  wanted.  The  Better 
Farming  Association  is  also  serving 
a  good  purpose  in  assisting  the  co- 
operative farmers  in  western  South 
Dakota  in  finding  a  market  for  their 
alfalfa  seed.  The  association  has 
assisted  in  the  selling  of  four  car- 
loads of  alfalfa  and  before  the  sea- 
son is  through  will  find  buyers  for 
many  more  carloads. 

H.  F.  PATTERSON. 


Successful  Trap-Setting 


See  that  all  traps  are  well  oiled 
and  in  prime  working  order  before 
being  set. 

Use  only  the  better  grade  of  traps, 
as  a  poor  trap  may,  by  failing  to 
hold  an  animal  when  caught,  result 
in  a  loss  that  would  have  bought 
the  whole  season's  supply  of  traps. 

Keep  a  tough,  coarse  sack  for  car- 
rying the  traps  in,  as  they  are  easier 
handled  in  this  manner  and  one  is 
not  so  apt  to  lose  some  of  them  as 
as  with  carrying  them  loosely  in  the 
hand. 

Always  place  some  leaves,  grass 
or  fine,  dry  dust  under  a  trap  when 
setting  it.  This  guards  against  the 
trap  freezing  to  the  ground  in  case 
of  dampness  just  before  a  hard 
freeze,  the  frosty  dirt  adhering  to 
the  metal  jaws  and  holding  them 
down  when  the  trap  is  sprung. 

It  is  best  not  to  fasten  a  trap  to 
a  stake  or  large,  heavy  piece  of  tim- 
ber. By  stapling  it  to  a  light  brush 
or  clog  that  the  animal  can  move 
slightly  when  captured,  there  is  less 
danger  of  its  pulling  loose  or  break- 
ing the  trap.    Attaching  the  trap  to 


the  small  end  of  a  light  pole  with 
several  short  limbs  left  on  it  is  a 
fine  plan,  as  the  pole  can  be  moved 
about,  yet  cannot  be  dragged  very 
far  nor  at  any  great  rate  of  speed, 
so  that  the  trap  will  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  where  it  was 
set.  Wiring  the  trap  to  the  weight 
with  baling  wire  is  a  safer  method 
than  stapling  it,  and  by  lengthening 
the  chain  in  this  way  the  animal  is 
not  so  apt  to  twist  up  and  escape  as 
he  is  with  the  short  chain. 

M.  COVERDELL. 

Missouri. 


Canada  cuts  about  two  million 
cords  of  pulp  wood  annually,  about 
half  of  which  is  exported  for  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States. 


There  are  about  thirty-seven  pines 
native  to  the  United  States,  of  which 
twenty-five  are  western  species  and 
twelve  eastern. 


Much  of  the  cork  used  throughout 
the  world  comes  from  Portugal, 
which  harvests  about  50,000  tons  a 
year. 


Save  Work. 
Time.  Money 

By  using  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 

veshlcta  lifting,  lighten 
draft,  don  t  rut  roads.  Spoke* 
don't  loosen  -  wheels  don't  dry  out  or  rot 
Write' lor  free  botvi<  on  Wajrons  and  Wheels^ 
'Electric  Wheel  Co.,  53  Elm  Street,  Qulncy.  |h\ 


Northwestern  niDF£foftf° 

MINNEAPOLIS  .     MINN  F,  SOTA 


Ship  your  Hides,  Furs,  Pelts, 
etc.,  to  a  house  with 

20  Years  Reputation  for  High 
Prices  and  Quick  Returns 

We  always  give  a  square  deal. 
Everything  In  Trappers  Sup- 
plies. Send  for  catalogue  and 
our  quotation s  on  Hides  and 
Furs.  We  give  a  good  luck 
watch  tob  tree  for  every  ship. 
.  stent  or  purchase  of  $5  or  more. 

Any  bsnk  In  Mlniratpolls 


A  New  Valuable 
Trappers'  Book 
Just  Out!  Tells 
how  to  prepare  ski  na 
for  the  market.  Contains  recipes 
for  maklnagood  baits  at  trifling 
\  vt  cost.  Tells  How,  Where  and  When 
u  "  to  set  traps.  Also  a  catalog  of  Traps 
'  'i  it  Foe  lory  Prlcpa.  "You  ne<  d  this  book 
•  ^  eo  send  for  it  today.  Eiperienced 
^  trappers  will  tell  you  that  Lwia 
"  pays  the  highest  cash  prices.  Re- 
3^  ly  on  Lyon  to  do  the  square  thing. 
I.  LYO~  &  ( 


Highest  Prfees 
For  Hides  and 


FURS 


Paid  by  "BIGGS"  at  Kansas  City.* 

Millions  will  be  paid  for  Furs  this  season.  Will  you™ 
get  yo.ur  share!  w  e  must  have  more  furs  to  supply; 
our  enormous  demand.  We  save  you  all  commissions 
and  offer  more  advantages.  HIGHEST  PRICES:  Re-I 
illable  Quotations;  Liberal  Grading ;  Quick 
Shipments  Held  Separate 
°"  years  square  dealing, 
lllon  satisfied  shippers. 

Big  Money  Trapping ! 

Trappers1  Guide  tells 
We  sell  traps.  Guns, 
Ammunition,  etc.,  at 
wholesale  cost. 
FRFF  Fur  Pro*  lists, 

rnCt  ShippinBTarBTCat- 
alog  and  Trappers'  Guide. 

e.  w.  Blccs  a  co., 

637BIKS»  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Write  today  for  our  free  Trap- 
s' Book— tells  you  all  about  how 
2ase  your  catch,  and  inside  facts 
about  how  to  get  the  most  money  out  of  furs. 
Best  book  for  trappers  ever  published.     No  up- 
to-date  trappers  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Btt^^jM  Our  confidential  information  is  very  valu- 
HSE&fJi§ff  able  and  will  be  sent  to  youjmonthly 
'  .vML  *.  during  the  season— it  means  big  money 
to  trappers.   All  of  the  above  free  for 
the  asking.  Address 

I.  ABRAHAM 

V  213  N.  Main  St.,  Dept.  126  St.  Louis,  I 


hi 


MODERN  TRAPPING  METHOD  S— This 
GUIDE  is  as  different  from  other  guides  as 
automobiles  are  different  from  old  time  stage 
coaches.  It  is  unequaled.  Guide  is  FREE, 
while  they  last,  if  you  return  this  advertise- 
ment and  anwer  question.    Have  you  written 

us  before?  SQUARE  DEAL  FUR  HOUSE 

Weil  Bros.  &  Co..  Dept.  B  42.  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  nly  S12.&0.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish hide).  118.00.  A  square  deal,  nil  work 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oouutry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

Ill  S.  W.  9th  St.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


ore  Money  ForYuur  Fisrs 

Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  you  get 
Our  Free  bulletin  quoting:  cash  prices  v> 
We  actually  pay  for  Coon.  Mink,  Skunk, 
€>ppossum  and  other  furs.  We  charge 
bo  commissions.  Write  today  for  Free 
{tulletin,  it  will  pay  you  big. 

NATIONAL  FUR  AND  WOOL  CO., 

ttept.   Ill  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


December  13,  1913 


TWflNTJHTH    CENTURY  FARMER 


1 1"  V/^wi  ir^<S  O/^v^i-aI^  •  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
UUr     1  UUllg    rUUpie    .     Gf  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


To  a  Rosebreast 

'  Uosebreast,   singing  in  the  dark 
.    Fiom  atop  the  maple  tree, 
Was  the  sunnv  day  too  short 

For  the  Joy  that  dwells  In  thee? 
Other  birds  have  gone  to  rest, 

Each  head  tucked  'neath  downy  wing; 
Win-  are  you  alone  astir? 
W  hy  should  you  still  madly  sing? 

Early  in  the  dew-wet  morn 

Came  your  song,  clear,  mellow,  sweet, 
\nd  It  rang  when  noontide's  hush 

Settled  on  the  village  street; 
Still  you  sing,  when  all  the  world 

Sleeps,  with  daytime's  duties  done. 
Is  vour  joy  so  great  tl-at  you 

Voice  it  thus  from  sun  to  sun? 
Teach  me,  rosebreast,  your  content! 

Hlessings  greater  far  than  thine, 
Little  rosy-breasted  bird, 

With  the  mellow  tones,  are  mine. 
Mine  the  deeper,  richer  joys, 

With  which  human  hearts  are  stirred. 
I  should  then  give  thanks  to  God 

Night  and  day,  like  thee,  dear  bird. 

The  Grosbeak 
Do  you  know  what  "grosbeak" 
means?  It  means  big  bill.  By  this 
characteristic  you  may  know  any 
member  of  the  grosbeak  family,  and 
there  are  many  of  them.  The 
crested  cardinal  is  a  grosbeak;  there 
is  a  blue  grosbeak,  a  gray  one,  and 
two  more,  which  are  practically  the 
same  in  habits  and  both  live  in  the 
central  western  states — the  black- 
headed  and  the  rose-breasted.  The 
black-headed  grosbeak  is  orange 
colored,  with  black  and  white  wings 


BETTER  POSITION 
And  Increased  Salary  as  a  Result  of 
Eating  Right  Food 


There  is  not  only  comfort  in  eat- 
ing food  that  nourishes  braiu  and 
body,  but  sometimes  it  helps  a  lot 
in  increasing  one's  salary. 

A  Kans.  school  teacher  tells  an 
interesting  experience.    She  says: 

"About  two  years  ago  I  was  ex- 
tremely miserable  from  a  nervous- 
ness that  had  been  coming  on  for 
some  time.  Any  sudden  noise  was 
actually  painful  to  me,  and  my 
nights  were  made  miserable  by  hor- 
rible nightmare. 

"I  was  losing  flesh  all  the  time 
and  at  last  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  school  I  was  teaching  and  go 
home. 

"Mother  put  me  to  bed  and  sent 
for  the  doctor.  I  was  so  nervous 
the  cotton  sheets  gave  me  a  chill  and 
they  put  me  in  woolens.  The  medi- 
cine I  took)  did  me  no  apparent  good. 
Finally  a  neighbor  suggested  that 
Grape-Nuts  might  be  good  for  me 
to  eat.  I  had  never  heard  of  this 
food,  but  the  name  sounded  good, 
so  I  decided  to  try  it. 

"I  began  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  and 
soon  found  my  reserve  energy  grow- 
ing, so  that  in  a  short  time  I  was 
filling  a  better  position  and  draw- 
ing a  larger  salary  than  I  had  ever 
done  before. 

"As  I  see  little  children  playing 
around  me  and  enter  into  their 
games  I  wonder  if  I  am  the  same 
teacher  of  whom  two  yean  ago  the 
children  spoke  as  'ugly  old  thing.' 

"Grape-Nuts  food  with  cream  has 
become  a  regular  part  of  my  diet, 
and  I  have  not  been  sick  a  day  in 
the  past  two  years."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  "The  Road  to  Well ville,"  In 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?.  J\ 
new  one  appearn  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
ii mini ii  Interest! 


Rose-Breasted  Grosbeak 

and  black  head.  The  rose-breasted 
is  black  and  white,  with  black  head, 
a  triangular  red  splotch  on  his 
breast  and  red  under  his  wings. 
Both  these  varieties  have  a  beauti- 
ful song,  something  like  the  robin's. 
I  have  often  seen  a  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  at  twilight  sitting  on  top 
of  a  telephone  pole  singing.  This 
seems  to  be  their  favorite  song 
time,  although  they  sing  all  during 
the  day  and  often  at  midday  and  at 
night,  when  most  of  the  other  birds 
are  silent. 

The  little  rosebreast  comes  to  us 
in  the  spring  and  stays  until  Sep- 
tember, and  he  has  earned  the  name 
of  "potato  bird"  because  he  loves 
to  eat  potato  bugs.  Next  to  them 
he  likes  scale  insects,  tent  caterpil- 
lars, canker  worms,  codling  moths, 
army  worms  and  chinch  bugs.  He 
eats  a  few  peas  and  a  little  fruit 
now  and  then,  by  way  of  variation, 
but  he  is  so  timid  that  a  scarecrow 
will  drive  him  away.  A  mulberry  tree 
will  distract  his  attention  from  the 
other  fruit  at  any  time.  There  is 
no  bird  which  destroys  more  injuri- 
ous insects  than  the  grosbeak. 

Most  of  out  brilliantly-colored 
birds  have  very  plain  wives.  This  is 
true  of  the  grosbeak.,  whose  mate  is 
an  unattractive  creature,  looking  a 
good  deal  like  a  sparrow.  She  is 
not  much  of  a  house  builder,  her 
i  est  being  carelessly  and  loosely 
woven.  Both  birds  take  turns  hatch- 
ing the  eggs  and  sometimes,  if  you 
go  very  quietly,  you  may  see  the 
red  breast  of  the  father  bird  just 
showing  above  the  rim  of  the  nest, 
where  he  is  keeping  the  speckled 
eggs  warm  while  his  wife  gets  some 
much  needed  exercise. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
The  Duck's  Dinner 
By  Walter  Cheney,  Aged   13,  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 
Harry,  with  his  fishpole  swinging 
in    the    breeze,  stepped  noiselessly 
down  the  bank  of  the  creek.  With 
hini  was  Jackson,  a  boy  living  be- 
pide  the  creek.    Harry  lived  a  mile 
away. 

"I'll  catch  more  fish  than  YOU," 
he  carelessly  snid,  while  he  laid  :i 
cake  up  on  the  bank,  which  his 
grandmother  had  given  him  to  tuke 

to  his  mother. 

They  threw  their  lines  far  out  In 
the  creek  and  waited  and  waited, 
but  no  trout  were  caught.  Sml 
denly  Jackson  said  that  he  thought 
he  knew  where  there  were  trout,  ho 
both  started  on  the  run  for  tbt 
place.  While  they  were  running 
Jackson's  ducks  passed  by  the  place 
where  Harry  had  laid  his  cake. 


Jackson  was  correct.  There  were 
plenty  of  trout  where  he  had  men- 
tioned. He  caught  four  and  Harry 
caught  three.  When  they  returned 
to  where  Harry  had  left  his  cake 
they  found  what  crumbs  were  left 
of  the  cake  in  the  water  and  some 
in  the  sand.  Jackson  laughed  and 
skid  that  as  long  as  his  ducks  had 
eaten  the  cake  and  his  mother  had 
just  made  him  a  cake  he  guessed  she 
■would  not  object  to  his  giving  it  to 
Harry.  They  went  to  Jackson's 
bouse  and  got  the  cake,  which  Jack- 
son's mother  insisted  on  his  taking, 
and  he  journeyed  home. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
The  Bantam  Hen 
By  Bertha  Dickinson,  Aged  12,  Os- 
ceola, Neb. 
I  went  to  visit  a  little  friend  that 
lived  in  town.  She  gave  me  a 
white  Bantam  hen  and  I  brought  her 
home.  She  was  sitting.  The  next 
day  I  visited  a  neighbor's  and  they 
gave  me  two  geese  eggs.  I  brought 
them  home  and  made  a  nice  nest 
for  my  little  hen  and  put  the  two 
geese  eggs  and  one  hen  egg  under 
her.  In  three  weeks  the  hen  egg 
hatched.  I  put  the  little  chick  in 
the  brooder  with  mamma's  chicks. 
In  four  weeks  one  goose  egg  hatched. 
I  put  the  gosling  in  a  chick  tray  in 
the  incubator  when  a  week  old,  and 
it  was  too  warm  for  it  and  it  died. 
So  little  Bantam  only  had  one 
chicken  to  pay  her  for  her  summer's 
work. 


Additional  Stories 

Hazel  Knox,  Broken  Bow,  Neb.;  Kath- 
erine  McTaggart,  Emerson,  Neb.;  Bertha 
Wobbe,  Underwood.  Ia.;  Evangeline 
AVobbe,  Underwood,  la.;  Lillian  Schus- 
ter, Rudd,  la. 


Faithful  Old  Shep 

Six  years  ago  a  sheep  herder,  ac- 
cording to  a  press  account,  came 
into  the  town  of  Anaconda,  Mont., 
after  a  season  on  the  range,  bring- 
ing his  dog  with  him.  Shep  waited 
outside  the  bank  while  his  master 
went  inside  to  cash  a  check.  While 
inside  the  man  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy,  placed  on  a  stretcher  and 
taken  to  a  hospital  in  an  ambulance. 
Shep  followed  the  ambulance  to  the 
hospital  and  waited  outside  for  sev- 
eral days.  The  master  died  a  few 
hours  after  reaching  the  hospital. 
Shep  saw  the  funeral  procession,  but 
it  was  unusual,  and  he  still  waited. 
Then  he  remembered  that  his  mas- 
ter had  gone  Into  the  bank  the  last 
time  he  had  actually  seen  him,  so 
he  went  there  and  curled  up  on  the 
front  steps  and  waited. 

For  months  ho  would  look  up  ex- 
pectantly every  tlino  someone  came 
out  of  the  building,  lie  kept  n  con- 
stant vigil  and  has  made  the  front 
of  the  bank  his  home  for  six  years, 
only  leaving  long  enough  to  get 
something  to  eat. 

He  grew  old  and  deaf  during  his 
long  wait.  Each  year  President  10. 
.1.  Bowman  of  the  hank  paid  hit 
(ax  to  the  city,  but  ho  still  waited 
for  the  Hhe«'i>  herder  who  did  not 
come  out  ot  the  hank.  For  the  last 
few  months  Shep  had  been  Htlffen 
Inr  with  age  ho  that  It  «n«  an  effort 
for  him  to  walk.  Recently  a  fhlng 
automobile  slrin'k  hlin  and  broke 
his  hack. 


BOYLES  SAYS: 

/  Guarantee  the  Position. 

For  16  years  I  have  trained 
young  men  and  women  for 
business  success  and  then  sup- 
plied the  position.  Not  only 
that — I  will  guarantee  a  place 
to  work  for  board  while  at- 
tending. 

Get  away  from  hard,  manual 
labor  and  in  a  few  months  be 
competent  to  become  an  important 
cog  in  the  big  business  world. 
Country  boys  of  yesterday  are  to- 
day at  the  head  of  our  biggest 
concerns.  Country  boys  and  girls 
have  greater  natural  ability  than 
they  or  their  friends  dream,  and 
when  trained,  develop  remarkably 
and  rise  rapidly. 

I  love  to  train  young  men  and 
women  from  the  country  because 
invariably  they  are  the  best  stu- 
dents and  become  the  most  pro- 
ficient workers. 

Of  course,  you  have  said  "some 
time  I'll  go  to  a  business  college  " 
Show  your  mettle  now  by  deciding 
you  will  go  this  winter.  Write  to- 
day for  my  big,  free,  118-page  busi- 
ness book,  crammed  with  valuable 
information  and  photos  of  Bovles' 
College  and  Omaha  It  gives'  the 
names  of  1.000  Boyles'  graduates 
now   holding   important  positions. 

What  you  will  be  doing  and  how 
much  you  will  be  earning  five 
years  from  today  may  depend  on 
whether  or  not  you  write  for  my 
book  today.  Remember,  the  modern 
definition  for  success  is  "Oppor- 
tunity plus  Action."  Send  for  the 
book  today. 

H.  B.  Boyles,  Pres., 

Boyles  College 

600  Boyles  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN    WANTED  I 

Prepare  ns  Firemen.  Urako- 
men.  Electric  Motormen  and 
colored  Train  Porters.  Stand- 
ard railroads.  Hundreds  put 
to  work  J65  to  gMS  a  month, 
without  any  experience;  600 
more  wanted.  Uniforms  and 
Passes  arranged  for.  Enclose 
stump     for    application  hlank. 

Name  position  you  want. 
RAILWAY  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  44.    Indianapolis,  Ind. 


*$*v_  Write  for 

r-\y<r  J", 

/  '  ;f&  That'sthcname 
S^'V*         vs  of  the  beautiful 


N&l  "Betty" 

s  »15  ia 


\  girl  on  the 


-I  >  1  1914 

Calendar 

(Site,  II  X  12  incbri) 

Srml  your  name  and 
address  and  a  2c  stamp 
(it  pay*  part  of  the 
postage)  and  we'll 
send  you  Free  and 
pniipiM  illiknidMly  lttb» 

fTiphr,l  nut  prilnl  rtftOdtfJ 
Jinn     ol     IM    oil  palnling 
' Itr II r . ' ' pal ' .tf  .1  riprrlallx  lot 
«i.  1V14  cilrmln  Ii  •iiacbed. 

FREE 

Cora-Cola  Imi.klrl  rnrlniril. 
THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
Atlanta.  Oa. 


The  flirt  (hut  tin-  Twelillrl  Ii  t.Viilury 
Knrmur  refum-H  mlvirtlMiiK  known  to  be 
inl"|i-iifllng  iiml  illMhnni'Dl,  maken  |(h  onl- 

IIIIIIIH    llll     III!'    llllllr    Vlllllllllle    III  It'Kltllllllll' 

iiml  Iniiirnt  mlvri  (Ihi'I  m.  Our  iiadrin  nlno 
appri'iliitn  tin-  fnrt  that  when  Ihoy  noo 
mi  ndvri  flai-mont  In  thin  paper,  they  ran 
brink  on  II  bring  "on  (he  auuarr." 
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Coming  Every  Week — 52  Times  a  Year — Not  12. 

Enlarged,  improved,  and  bringing  to  the  entire  family 
the  best  of  American  life  in  fact,  fiction  and  comment. 

TheYouths  Companion 

No  Christmas  Present  Like 
it  for  Any  One  in  Any 
Home  at  Any  Price. 

Give  it  to  whom  you  will,  you  will  find  all  the  family 
looking  for  it.  It  is  more  than  52  issues  brimming  with 
the  finest  reading  the  world  offers — it  is  an  influence  for 
all  that  is  best  in  home  and  American  life.  Subscribe 
now  and  get  the  opening  chapters  of  Homer  Greene's 
great  serial  story,  "  The  Albino." 


Christmas  Present  Coupon 


Every  New  Subscriber  who  cuts  out  this  slip  or  mentions 
this  publication  and  sends  it  at  once  with  $2.00  will  receive 
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1.  All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining 

weeks  of  1913,  including  the  Holiday  Numbers. 

2.  The  Companion  Practical  Home  Calendar  for  1 9 1 4. 

3.  The  52  weekly  issues  of  The  Companion  for  1914. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

3  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HEft  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HEB 
OWN  BRESMAKER." 

The  Spring  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  20 
cents  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats',  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes,  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Child- 
dren. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IF  you  use 
patterns,  or  if  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  In  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


A  FINE  VIOLIN 

With  Beginners'  Com-  (in 
plete  Outfit,  all  f or .  . .  «P 1 " 

This  is  a  superior  quality  Violia 
that  we  absolutely  guarantee.  It 
has  a  splendid  tone  and  is  beauti- 
fully finished.  We  are  large  whole- 
salers importing  our  Violins  direct 
from  European  makers,  which  is 
the  reason  we  can  sell  this  quality 
of  Violin  at  so  low  a  price.  The 
outfit  includes  a  good  case,  bow. 
chin  rest,  rosin,  tuning  pipe,  extra 
strings,  instruction  book  and  Free 
Lessons  (Correspondence  Method). 
Tour  money  back  if  not  perfectly 
satisfied.  Other  outfits  from  $2.50 
t0  $100.  Also  Cornets.  Clarinets, 
Drums,  Flutes,  Accordions,  Man- 
dolins. Guitars,  etc.  Catalog  Free. 
W.  J.  DYER  &  BRO. 
Dept.  157,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Largest  Musical  Instrument  House 
in  the  Northwest.    Estab.  1870. 


r 


DRESSMAKING 

Be  your  own  dressmaker.  We  make 
you  competent  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  We  secure  positions  for  grad- 
uates.   Write  for  particulars. 

National  Dressmaking  College 

304  Patterson  Block.        Omaha,  Neb. 


T¥0UR1DEA9 

. .  ,000  offered  for  certain  invent 
tions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
i  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att'ys 

Established  16  Years 
923 P.  Street,  Washington.  D.  C 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FREE 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer. 
  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

6466— Ladies'  Nightgown— This  dainty 
nightgown  is  rather  scant.  It  is  made 
with  two  small  tucks  at  each  shoulder 
in  front  and  with  a  shallow,  pointed 
yoke  in  the  back.  The  neck  is  a  little 
open  above  the  front  closing.  The  bishop 
sleeves  are  a  trifle  fu'il  at  the  shoulder 
and  also  at  the  wrist.  Muslin,  cambric, 
batiste,  crepe  de  chine,  wash  silk,  outing 
flannel,  etc.,  are  used  for  these  gar- 
ments. The  nightgown  pattern  No.  6466 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  Ws  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

4«53— Ladies'  Apron— This  apron  can  be 
made  of  liners  lawn  or  muslin  and 
trimmed  with  hand  embroidery  and  edg- 
ing. The  large  pocket  can  be  used  on 
not,  as  preferred.  The  pattern  4853  is  cut 
in  one  size  and  requires  VA  yards  of 
27-inch  or  one  yard  of  36-inch  material, 
S%  yards  of  edging,  Wz  yards  of  ribbon. 

5231— Billy  'Possum— Every  child  likes  to 
have  some  kind  of  an  animal  toy,  and 
here  is  an  excellent  pattern  for  making 
a  Billy  'Possum.  The  'possum  is  made 
with  movable  head  and  legs.  Any  kind 
of  furry  material  can  be  used  to  make 
this  'possum.  The  pattern  5231  is  cut  in 
one  size  and  requires  %  yard  of  44-inc.h 
material  and  %  yard  of  18-inch  felt  for 
the  feet. 

5S38—  Boys'    Knickerbockers  —  Serge  or 


cheviot  can  be  used  to  make  these  knick- 
erbockers. They  can  be  made  with  or 
without  a  fly  and  finished  with  either 
legbands  or  elastics.  The  pattern  5838  is 
cut  in  sizes  4  to  14  years.  Age  8  years 
requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  mp-terial. 

6327— Ladies'  Two-Piece  Skirt- -This  de- 
sign shows  an  extremely  pretty  draped 
skirt  for  more  dressy  wear.  The  drapery 
is  caught  up  on  the  left  side  under  a 
broad,  lapped  seam;  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding seam  down  the  back.  Silk 
poplin  will  be  much  favored  for  these 
separate  skirts  this  fall  and  winter. 
This  design  would  be  especially  pretty 
for  poplin  and  would  be  suitable  for  thin 
broadcloth,  satin  or  any  other  supple 
stuff.  The  pattern  No.  6327  is  cut  in 
sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

6339 — Girls'  Dress — A  cleverly  designed 
little  frock  is  shown  here.  The  collar 
and  cuffs  show  a  touch  of  embroider}' 
and  an  extremely  pretty  Roman  sash 
with  fringed  ends  belts  the  low  waist. 
There  is  a  pretty  arrangement  of  but- 
tons down  the  front  of  the  blouse  and  on 
the  skirt.  The  low  shoulder  line  is  a 
pretty  point.  This  model  would  be 
pretty  fashioned  of  some  soft  stuff;  silk 
or  cotton  serge  would  be  effective.  The 
pattern  No.  6339  is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  12 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SEVENTEEN) 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Homely  Recipe 
When  you're  feelin'  kind  ©'lonely. 

An'  you're  gettln1  sort  o'  blue, 
k«'  vou  think  that  life  Is  only 

A  great  blunder  through  an'  through, 
Don't  rely  on  publications 

Full  o' 'philosophic  dreams, 
3r  on  novels  or  orations 

Built  on  socialistic  schemes. 

rf  you're  threatened  with  "conniptions" 

Of  a  violence  intense, 
lust  obtain  a  few  prescriptions 

From  old  Doctor  Comnionsense; 
4e'U  advise  a  little  laughter, 

Just  as  much  as  life  can  spare, 
To  be  followed  quickly  after 

With  some  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 


Our  Home  Chat 

A  group  of  young  people  were  re- 
turning from  a  short  trip.  They 
sat  together  in  the  day  coach  dis- 
cussing the  events  of  their  outing 
in  tones  that  were  necessarily  audi- 
ble to  the  people  across  the  aisle, 
especially  during  the  many  stops 
the  local  made.  The  people  across 
the  aisle  were  strangers  and  were 
paying  no  attention  to  them  until 
the  conversation  turned  to  a  bit  of 
local  gossip.  The  people  discussed 
were  apparently  not  known  to  the 
young  people,  who  were  merely  re- 
peating some  very  unjust  hearsay 
gossip,  but  they  were  dear  friends 
of  the  involuntary  listeners  across 
the  aisle.  These  people  endured 
the  fragments  of  narrative,  and  the 
half-jesting,  half-unkind  comments 
that  reached  their  ears  as  long  as 
they  could.  Finally  one  of  the 
women  arose  and  crossed  over  to 
the  young  people. 

"Please  pardon  me  for  interfer- 
ing," she  said,  "but  the  people  you 
are  talking  about  are  well  known  to 
us,  and  we  are  sorry  that  their 
story  is  so  misunderstood.  Let  me 
explain  it  to  you."  She  did  so,  while 
the  young  people  listened  in  embar- 
rassed silence.  Whether  she  made 
them  see  the  other  side  of  the  story 
or  not  she  never  knew.  They 
thanked  her  stiffly  and  said  very 
little  during  the  rest  of  the  trip. 
Now  she  wonders  whether  she  ought 
to  have  kept  still  or  whether  she 
really  did  some  good  by  interfering. 

All  the  discomfort  of  the  situa- 
tion might  have  been  saved  if  these 
young  people  had  only  remembered 
that  it  is  not  good  taste  to  discuss 
personal  matters  in  public.  You 
never  can  tell  who  may  be  listening 
and  what  harm  may  be  done.  And, 
anyhow,  what  good  does  it  do  any- 
one to  repeat  "they-say"  stories 
about  strangers?    THE  EDITOR. 


The  Darker  Side 
Dear  Editor  of  Home  Chats:  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  letters 
written  by  farmers'  wives  on  the 
merits  of  the  farm.  The  trouble  is, 
they  present  one  side  of  the  riuestion 
only.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words,  and,  what's  more,  I  can 
fpeak  from  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  a  girl  I  lived  both  on  the 
farm  and  in  town,  and  as  a  young 
woman  I  Worked  as  "hired  girl" 
for  both  farm  and  city  wives,  and 
since  my  marriage  I  have  lived  both 
in  the  country  and  city.  In  every 
instance  I  have  found  that  the  farm- 
er's wife  works  harder,  longer  hours 
and  gets  less  convenlencoH  thnn  the 
city  housewife  in  the  same  circum- 
stances.    When    I  "worked    out"  1 


always  had  to  work  much  harder 
and  at  less  wages  in  the  country 
than  I  did  in  town.  Although  the 
farmers  were  all  well  to  do  and  in 
some  cases  wealthy,  running  water 
in  the  house,  bath-room  and  other 
conveniences  to  lighten  the  work 
were  extremely  rare. 

Since  we  were  married  my  hus- 
band and  I  have  lived  in  the  coun- 
try most  of  the  time,  because  we 
both  like  country  life,  but  not  be- 
cause the  work  is  any  easier  by  any 
means.  While  living  in  the  city  I 
enjoyed  a  nice,  grassy  lawn,  borders 
of  flowers,  brick  and  cement  walks 
and  water  right  on  the  porch.  Here 
in  the  country  our  circumstances 
are  better,  if  anything,  and,  while 
there  is  more  room  for  flowers  and 
grass,  our  pigs  and  chickens  prevent 
us  from  having  them.  Now  I  also 
have  to  go  several  rods  for  water 
to  use  in  the  house.  This  is  the 
way  most  fa+rmers'  wives  do.  If 
they  work)  hard  when  they  are 
young,  perhaps  they  will  get  a  new 
house  and  a  fenced  yard  and  other 
conveniences  when  they  are  old  and 
their  children  grown.  When  the 
wife  needs  these  things  to  make  her 
work  easier  is  when  the  children 
are  small  and  there  is  so  much  to  do. 

The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand, 


gets  his  improved  machinery  when 
he  needs  it  to  help  him  in  his  work. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  farmer  is 
more  selfish  than  the  city  man,  but 
I  do  know  he  has  to  have  many  la- 
bor-saving machines  to  save  himself 
steps  in  proportion  to  what  his  wife 
has.  I  am  not  asking  for  sympathy 
for  the  country  woman.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  have  too  much  pride 
to  confess  they  are  worse  off  than 
their  city  sisters.  MRS.  A.  M. 
Nebraska. 

Editor's  Note— Taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  farmer's  wife  has  a  harder  life 
than  the  city  woman,  we  wonder  why 
the  writer  prefers  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, which  she  confesses  she  does.  It 
would  seem  that  there  must  be  com- 
pensations. 


Sugar  Plums 

The  sugar-plum  tree,  which  seems 
to  have  heretofore  existed  only  in 
song  and  story,  has  at  last  been  dis- 
covered, and  a  few  boxes  of  sugar 
plums  made  several  little  hearts 
happy  last  Christmas  when  Santa, 
in  his  hurry,  missed  that  important 
item  in  filing  the  wee  stockings. 

Required — One  pound  of  package 
dates,  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar, 
one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  flavor- 
ing, whole  cloves  and  a  few  nut  ker- 
nels. Remove  stones  and  stems 
from  dates;  make  a  fondant  of  the 


sugar  and  milk,  boiling  till  a  spoon- 
ful stirred  rapidly  on  a  cold  saucer 
turns  white  and  sugars.  Remove 
from  fire,  let  partially  cool,  then 
stir  till  white  and  hard.  Turn  out 
on  a  platter  and  kneed  smooth, 
working  in  a  few  drops  of  flavoring. 
Mound  a  piece  of  fondant  around  a 
nut  kernel  to  form  a  center  about 
the  size  of  a  pecan.  Press  the  date 
meat  firmly  around  this  center  till 
the  white  filing  is  covered.  About 
two  dates  will  be  required  for  each 
covering.  Roll  gently  between  the 
palms  to  give  shape,  insert  a  large 
clove,  head  downward,  in  one  end 
for  a  stem  and  roll  the  nut  in  fine 
granulated  sugar.  Pack  at  once  in 
boxes  lined  with  waxed  paper  to 
keep  moist.  A  small  coin  or  beauty 
pin,  wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  may 
take  the  place  of  the  nut  kernel  in 
the  center  of  one  of  the  plums  and 
thus  add  a  surprise  to  the  box  of 
sweetness. 

*  *  * 

Macaroni 

Cook  one  cup  of  macaroni  in  salt 
water.  Drain  and  add  sprinkling  of 
salt  and  paprika,  butter  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  one-third  cup  of  cream, 
two  well-beaten  eggs  and  half  cup 
of  chopped  oysters  or  chicken  meat, 
previously  cooked.  Re-heat,  stirring 
constantly,  till  egg  is  cooked. 

Nebraska.        DAISY  CANNON. 


Victor- Victrola  IV,  $15 
Oak 


Will  there 
your  home 


Victor-Victrola  VIII,  $40 

oak. 


Victrola  in 
Christmas? 


this 

You  can  search  the  whole  world  over  and 
not  find  another  gift  that  will  bring  so  much 
pleasure  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  yon  the  won- 
derful Victor-Victrola.  Write  to  ns  for 
catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

IU,l,ripr  ( ,ramnt»h'>n*  '  "  .  Montreal,  (  «■>.  It.n  1 », Mi  it*  ■ 

Alwnyn  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
nnd  Victor  Nccdlcw  —thf  cotnhinattoti .  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get   the   unef|tiulcd  Victor  tone. 

H5  $25  HO  $50 
*75  $100  $150  $200 


W 


Victor-VictroU  UX,  $75 

M nliiiffany  nr  oak 
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Enterprise  Meat 

AND 
Food  Chopper, 
No.  0,  $1.75 


Spend  Less  Time  in  the 
Kitchen 

Hours  you  spend  preparing  the  meals  can  be 
reduced  to  minutes,  and  you  can  have  dishes 
more  tempting  and  of  much  greater  variety, 
if  you  will  let  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

help  you.  Or  if  you  make  sausage  for  your- 
selves or  for  sale,  you  will  surely  want  this 
easy  turning,  fast  cutting  chopper.  It  is  the 
one  chopper  that  gives  the  chopping  cut — 
does  not  squeeze,  mangle  or  crush.  It  really 
CHOPS  meat  and  other  food  into  tender  mor- 
sels delightful  to  the  taste,  making  easy  the 
preparation  of  the  most  flavorable  and  appe- 
tizing dishes.  No  other  chopper  is  to  be 
compared  to  this  machine. 
The  Enterprise  Food  Chopper  is  a  lower- 
priced  machine  that  has  proved  very  popular. 
Prices  range  from  $1.25  to  $2.25.  At  the  price 
it  has  no  equal. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  what  a  srreat  help  these 
machines  are.  Then  send  4c  for  "The  Enterprising 
Housekeeper,"  a  200-recipe  book  that  will  relieve 
you  of  the  worry  of  what  to  have  .on  your  table. 
Every  recipe  has  been  fully  tested. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  these  machines: 
THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 
Dept.  58    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


|  The  "feel  good" 
S  brnnd— the  kind  of 
I  work  clothes  that 
!  makes  the  work 
3  easier.  Worn 
|  whereverthereis 
I  work  to  do.  On 
I  the  farm,  in  the 
|  factory,  outside  and  in, 
I  you'll  find  eatiBfied  work- 
ere  wearing  FITZ. 

jBurnham  •  Munger- 
|  Root  Dry  Goods  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
MISSOURI. 


Roosevelt  in  the  Wilds  of  South  America 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank 
Heater 


Note  construction  :  No  heating  going  to  waste 
All  passing  under  the  water  Indispensable  to  all 
farmers.  Pays  for  itself  in  2  months  with  2  cows. 
Burns  straw,  corn  cobs,  all  rubbish,  coal  and 
wood  A^hes  removed  in  a  few  seconds  without  dis- 
turbing the  Heater  Heats  water  with  half  the  amount 
ol  fuel  usually  required  Let  us  send  you  a  Heater 
on  two  weeks  free  trial,  just  as  we  have  to  thousands 
of  others.  This  heater  is  now  in  use  in  thirty  states 
and  Canada.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  do  not 
neglect  sending  for  catalog  and  price,  now  while  it  is 
fresh  in  your  mind.  A  postal  will  bring  our  catalogue 
and  testimonials  free  of  charge 

NELSON  MFC  CO.. 
MO  Wall  Street,  Deer/ield,  Wis. 


ASHINGTON,  Dec.  6.— By  the 
time  this  letter  is  published  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  will  be 
about  starting  upon  his  expe- 
dition into  the  tropical  interior 
of  South  America.  He  will  have  already 
vis. ted  the  civilized  sections  of  the 
three  greatest  countries  of  our  sister 
continent,  and  will  have  delivered  ad- 
dresses in  Argentina,  Chile  and  Brazil. 
He  will  have  traveled  over  the  vast  coffee 
plantations  about  Sao  Paulo,  will  have 
ridden  with  the  gauehos  or  cowboys  over 
the  pampas  of  Argentina,  and  will  have 
hunted  the  wild  American  ostriches  in 
the  desert  of  Patagonia.  He  will  have 
climbed  the  Andes,  have  crossed  over 
into  the  progressive  bull  moose  country 
of  Chile,  and  have  made  his  way  by  rail 
north  and  south  through  that  shoe  string 
republic.  He  will,  in  short,  have  seen 
the  best  in  modern  progress  that  South 
America  has  to  offer,  and  will  be  ready 
for  that  part  of  the  continent  which  to- 
day is  practically  as  wild  as  it  was  when 
Juan  de  Solis  first  made  his  way  up  the 
Juan  de  Plata,  and  when  Pinzon  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

Greatest  River  Basin 

South  America  has  the  grandest  river 
basins  on  earth,  and  it  is  in  the  basins 
of  the  two  largest  of  them  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  to  travel.  The  whole  east- 
ern and  central  half  of  the  continent  is 
composed  of  enormous  river  valleys  and 
plains  and  plateaus.  The  Orinoco  river, 
beginning  in  Venezuela,  is  longer  than 
from  New  York  to  Omaha.  It  flows 
north  and  its  head  waters  are  in  Brazil, 
so  near  those  of  the  Rio  Negro  that  you 
can  carry  a  canoe  across  from  one  stream 
to  the  other,  and  starting  in  at  the 
Caribbean  sea,  cross  Venezuela  and 
Brazil  and  come  out  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  Rio  Negro  enters  the  Ama- 
zon a  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
flows  in  .iust  below  the  city  of  JIanaos, 
and  its  black  waters  may  there  be  seen 
moving  along  side  by  side  with  the 
yellow  waters  of  the  Amazon.  They  flow 
together  for  some  miles  before  they  mix, 
and  then  the  black  disappears.  It  is  now 
fifteen  years  since  I  went  1,000  miles  up 
the  Amazon  and  entered  the  mouth  of  tho 
Rio  Negro.  The  latter  is  an  immense 
stream,  and  at  its  mouth  it  seems  as 
large  as  the  Amazon  itself. 

There  are  high  bluffs  lining  the  banks 
and  a  little  farther  up  the  stream  is  a 
succession  of  lakes,  some  of  which  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  wide.  The 
waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  are  as  black  as 
your  hat,  while  those  of  the  Amazon  are 
as  yellow  as  those  of  the  muddy  Mis- 
souri. I  remember  that  our  steamer  cut 
the  joining  of  the  waters,  so  that  you 
could  look  down  over  one  side  of  the 
vessel  into  a  stream  of  pitch  and  on  the 
other  into  one  of  pale  gold. 

Long  Trip  by  Water 

It  is  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro  that  the  Madeira  flows  into 
the  Amazon,   and   one  can  go  up  that 
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A  Beauty  from  the  Amazon 

river  during  the  rainy  season  about  as 
far  as  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis. 
Thl's  is  to  the  falls  of  San  Antonio.  By 
taking  a  hoat  around  the  falls  he  could 
go  into  the  Beni  and  Mamore,  two  of  the 
branches  which  reach  to  Bolivia,  and  by 
a  short  portage  from  the  Mamore  get 
into  the  Pilcomayo,  which,  flows  into  the 
Parana  system.  I  have  seen  the  Pilco- 
mayo where  it  enters  the  Paraguay  river 
in  the  Gran  Chaco,  some  distance  above 
the  Argentine  boundary,  and  have  trav- 
eled up  the  Paraguay  almost  to  the  pla- 
teau of  Matto  Grosso,  where  rises  the 
Tapajos  river,  another  tributary  of  the 
Amazon,  which  is  about  1,200  miles  long. 
I  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tapajos  when 
I  traveled  up  the  Amazon  in  1898.  It  is 
about  560  miles  from  Para  and  about  an 
equal  distance  from  Manaos  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

How  Roosevelt  May  Travel 

It  has  not  been  reported  as  yet  which 
of  these  courses  ex-President  Roosevelt 
will  take  in  making  his  way  from  the 
Parana  system  to  that  of  the  Amazon. 
He  might  go  up  the  Parana  and  Para- 


How  Roosevelt  Will    Travel  in  Upper  Brazil 


guay  and  enter  the  Pilcomayo,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  he  will  travel  up 
the  Paraguay  river  to  its  source  a*<J 
thence  trek  across  country  and  go  into 
Tapajos  and  float  down  that  stream  for 
1,200  miles  into  th,e  mighty  "Mother  of 
Waters."  He  can  go  almost  to  the  source 
o°  the  Tapajos  by  the  Parana  system, 
and  can  reach  Cuyaba,  Brazil,  which  is 
not  far  from  there,  by  stream.  That  town 
is  just  about  as  high  above  sea  level  as 
is  the  surface  of  Bake  Superior,  and 
there  are  comfortable  steamers  which  go 
about  1,100  miles  north  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay, 
and  smaller  boats  which  run  from  there 
on  to  Cuyaba.  Above  Cuyaba  the  Para- 
guay narrows,  but  it  can  be  navigated  by 
canoes  for  a  distance  of  150  miles  farther. 
I  am  told  there  are  many  rapids,  how- 
ever, and  that  portage  will  have  to  he 
made  around  some  of  them.  The  town 
of  Diamantina  is  not  far  from  Cuyaba, 
and  it  will  probably  be  at  that  place  that 
the  Roosevelt  party  will  cross  to  the  head 
watersi  of  the  Tapajos. 

Valley  of  the  Tapajos 

The  Tapajos  has  a  branch,  called  the 
Arinos,  which  rises  near  there.  Roose- 
velt and  his  party  will  go  down  the 
Arinos  into  the  Alto-Tapajos  and  will 
have  to  carry  their  boats  around  the 
rapids  and  cataracts  at  Maranhao 
Grande,  after  which  they  can  get  large 
vessels  which  will  take  them  down  the 
broad  and  deep  stream  which  leads  from 
there  into  the  Amazon  at  the  town  of 
Santarem. 

The  valley  of  the  Tapajos  is  very  pic- 
turesque. It  has  high  bluffs  along  the 
lower  rivers,  but  they  disappear  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Amazon,  and  one  comes 
out,  as  it  were,  into  a  great  flowing  in- 
land sea  which  extends  from  there  to 
the  ocean.  A  few  miles  above  Santarem 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  lower  Ama- 
zon. This  is  at  the  town  of  Obidos.  I 
remember  when  I  went  up  the  great 
river  that  we  were  often  out  of  sight  of 
land  until  we  reached  Obidos,  and  that 
the  channel  there  narrowed  to  about  a 
mile.  The  waters  below  were  peaceful 
and  smooth  flowing.  At  Obidos  the  great 
stream  swept  through  with  enormous 
force,  and  the  captain  told  me  the  river 
at  that  point  was  240  feet  deep.  When 
we  stopped  at  Obidos  we  could  not  rely 
upon  the  ship's  anchor  to  hold  us,  and 
our  boat  was  tied  by  cable  to  the  trees 
on  the  banks.  Obidos  is  a  rubber  settle- 
ment, with  cacao  plantations  nearby. 

Difference  in  Travel 

I  envy  ex-President  Roosevelt  hia 
power  to  make  a  comfortable  trip  down 
the  Tapajos,  or  perhaps  by  the  Pilco- 
mayo, into  the  Madeira.  I  have  traveled 
somewhat  in  the  interior  of  the  Amazon 
basin  and  think  it  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  the  highlands  of  Central  Africa, 
through  which  region  I  went  a  year  or 
so  before  ex-President  Roosevelt  and  his 
expedition  landed  at  Mombasa.  I  visited 
the  same  region  in  that  country  through 
which  he  traveled,  but  I  did  not  have  the 
creat  retinue,  with  mosquito-proof  tents 
and  doctors  and  scientists  and  comforts 
galore. 

This  expedition  is  to  be  a  scientific  one, 
and  it  will  probably  add  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  wilds  of  South  America, 
and  to  the  collection  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  to  which 
the  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles  captured 
are  to  be  given.  He  will  have  a  chance 
to  shoot  tapir  all  the  way  from  Para- 
guay to  Brazil  and  will  probably  bring1 
back  many  specimens  of  the  collared 
peccary,  which  is  found  almost  every- 
where in  South  America.  The  peccary  is 
a  kind  of  wild  hog,  which  when  grown 
is  about  three  feet  in  length.  It  is  of  a 
dark  gray  color  and  the  collared  variety 
has  a  white  band  extending  across  the 
chest  from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  It  goes 
about  in  herds  or  droves  and  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  shoot.  We  have  some  tapirs  in 
■Panama  and  they  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Amazon  and  Parana  basins. 
I  saw  some  during  my  travels  in  South 
America.  They  make  me  think  of  a 
cross  between  a  hog  and  a  pony.  They 
are  usuallly  found  in  the  forests  and  in 
the  lowlands  near  the  rivers.    They  like 
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to  bat  ho  and  run  for  the  water  when  at- 
tacked.   They  are  not  nt  ail  dangerous. 

Pleasant  Compnnio  is 

And  then  the  alligators  and  turtles. 
There  aro  alligators  almost  everywhere 
In  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  system.  I  had  a 
shot  at  a  score  or  so  during  my  trip  up 
the  Paraguay  river,  and  1  saw  some  on 
the  Amazon,  although  that  stream  is  so 
large  that  one  only  comes  into  sight  of 
them  when  near  the  shore  or  on  the 
banks.  There  are  also  sea  porpoises  in 
the  Amazon  and  Its  branches.  There  are 
snakes  of  enormous  size  and  all  kinds  of 
fishes,  from  the  great  cowfish  to  the  sar- 
dine. Those  rivers  are  the  homes  of  big 
turtles,  which  lay  vast,  quantities  of  eggs 
on  the  banks.  The  natives  collect  the 
eggs  and  stack  them  up  in  piles  like  the 
cannon  balls  In  a  navy  yard.  Some  ot 
the  piles  are  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and 
three  times  as  high  as  a  man.  Later  the 
eggs  are  thrown  into  canoes  and  broken 
with  sticks  in  order  to  make  turtle-egg 
butter.  When  a  canoe  is  half  full  of 
these  broken  eggs,  water  is  poured  in  and 
the  whole  is  left  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
tropical  sun.  After  a  short  time  the  oily 
matter  of  the  eggs  rises  to  the  surface, 
when  it  Is  skimmed  off  and  clarified.  It 
then  looks  like  butter  and  is  used  as  such 
by  the  Indians  and  seme  of  the  other 
natives.  It  is  said  that  several  hundred 
millions  of  turtle  eggs  are  thus  gathered 
every  year  in  the  Amazon  basin. 

Trip  of  the  Parana 

But  come  with  me  and  let  us  take  a 
trip  up  the  Parana  system  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  between 
T'ruguay  and  Argentina,  and  on  through 
Paraguay  to  where  former  President 
Roosevelt  will  leave  the  river,  in  Matto 
Grosso,  Brazil.  We  shall  start  at  Buenos 
Aires.  It  is  a  city  bigger  than  Philadel- 
phia and  it  has  as  fine  buildings  as  Chi- 
cago. Our  steamer  is  a  side-wheeler  and 
it  will  take  us  more  than  1,200  miles  up 
the  stream. 

During  our  first  day's  voyage  we  steam 
past  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay  river 
and  then  go  into  Parana.  The  word 
Parana  means  "the  mother  of  the  sea," 
and  this  river  system  drains  a  large  part 
of  eastern  South  America.  We  sail  up  it 
to  where  the  Paraguay  flows  in,  as  far 
as  from  New  York  to  Cleveland.  Thisj 
part  of  the  stream  is  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  width  and  it  carries  a  great  vol- 
ume of  water.  It  has  the  whole  of  the 
Paraguay  system,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
upper  Parana,  which  flows  about  1,000 
miles  through  Brazil  before  it  reaches 
the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay.  It  is  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  this  part  of  the  Pa- 
rana that  lie  the  Niagara  Falls  of  South 
America.  They  are  far  in  the  interior, 
but  they  can  be  reached,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  ex-President  Roosevelt  will  go 
to  them.  The  falls  are  wider  than 
either  the  Zambesi  falls  or  Niagara,  and 
the  river  makes  a  leap  which  is  thirty 
or  forty  feet  more  than  that  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  it  is  said  that  the  spectacle  is 
equally  grand. 

All  the  way  up  the  Parana  to  the  Para- 
guay we  pass  floating  islands.  The  floods 
tear  the  vegetation  away  from  the  banks 
and  great  masses  of  grass  and  trees  go 
floating  down  stream.  Sometimes  one 
sees  an  alligator  lying  on  the  shores  of 
one  of  these  islands,  and  wild  arilm;ils 
are  often  carried  on  them  out  of  the 
wilds  Into  the  regions  of  comparatively 
thick  population. 

Among  the  Floating  Islands 

This  trip  up  the-  Parana  takes  one  north- 
ward fr>m  the  temix-rate  zone,  In  which 
Argentina  lies,  and  on  Into  the  tropics. 
The  vegetation  grows  more  dense  as  you 
go  northwest.  Great  vines  and  lianas 
bind  together  the  trees,  and  as  tho 
steamer  moves  along  the  banks  you  run 
see  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  Including 
mocking  toucans  and  shrieking  parrots. 
There  are  plenty  of  monkey  almost 
everywhere  In  the  wilds  of  Paraguuy  Md 
Brazil,  nnd  so  many  nlligatnrg  that  I 
often  mistook  them  for  logs  lying  on  Mm 
banks  of  the  stream. 

After  entering  the  Paraguay  you  pass 
frequent  orange  groves,  and  at  the  towrm 
there  are  piles  of  oranges  lying  on  the 
ground  near  the  Wharv.f  waiting  to  bo 
loaded  upon  the  steamers  which  will  tnk" 
them  down  to  Buenos  Aire*  In  Paraguay 
the    oranges    grow    wild    In    the  woods, 


though  the  trees  are  probably  from  seeds 
which  have  been  dropped  by  birds. 
Interesting  Asuncion 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  will  undoubtedly 
stop  at  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Para- 
guay. This  is  a  most  interesting  city  of 
about  80,000,  lying  right  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  It  is  there  that  he  will  change 
to  the  smaller  steamer  which  will  carry 
him  northward  into  Matto  Grosso,  and 
go  on  into  the  wilds.  His  trip  as  far  as 
Cuyaba  will  be  over  the  route  traveled 
by  Captain  Thomas  Page  of  our  navy.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  take  steam  launch 
into  that  region,  and  it  is  now  more  than 
fifty  years  since  he  made  his  way  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  for  2,700  miles  up  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  system.  There  are 
now  little  mail  steamers  leaving  Asun- 
cion twice  a  month  for  Cuyaba,  and  it  is 
likely  that  Mr  Roosevelt  will  go  north 
upon  one  of  these. 

He  might  enter  the  Pilcomayo,  near 
Asuncion,  and  make  his  way  up  the  high- 
lands of  Bolivia  into  the  Amazon,  but 
there  are  no  steamers,  and  the  upper 
portions  of  the  river  have  not  yet  been 
explored.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
he  will  go  north  into  Matto  Grosso,  and 
probably  outfit  for  the  wildest  part  of  his 
trip  at  Cuyaba. 

Work  for  the  Camera 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  this  journey  will  be  the  Indian  tribe3, 
of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  bring  back 
many  original  photographs.  The  Gran 
Chaco,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  is  inhabited  almost 
altogether  by  savages,  some  of  whom 
are  practically  unknown  to  ethnology.  I 
was  told  that  the  Indians  there  often  go 
naked  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
and  that  those  of  some  tribes  pull  out 
all  the  hair  on  their  bodies  except  that 
on  the  head.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  there 
is  one  tribe  which  has  done  this  for  so 
many  ages  that  it  has  become  naturally 
hairless  Its  people  can  grow  hair  upon 
their  heads  only.  I  doubt  this.  Another 
tribe  is  the  Tobas,  who  wear  no  clothes 
except  when  they  come  In  the  presence 
of  white  people.  At  home  they  often 
have  a  blanket  ahout  the  waist,  but  they 
also  go  about  as  the  sculptors  say  of  their 
models  in  "the  altogether." 

A  recent  report  from  the  Brazilian 
rubber  region  states  that  some  of  the 
Indians  there  are  cannibals,  and  there 
are  branches  of  the  Amazon  upon  which 
the  famous  head  hunters  live.  The  latter 
Indians  are  not  at  all  like  the  head  hunt- 
ers of  Formosa  and  Borneo  and  such  of 
our  savages  who  inhabit  the  northern 
part  of  the  Philippine  islands.  They  aro 
of  a  copper  color,  and  have  Indian  fea- 
tures. They  have  a  way  of  curing  the 
heads  which  preserves  them  forever.  The 
bones  of  the  head  are  taken  out  and  the 
skin  then  so  shaped  with  the  hand  that 
It  retains  its  features  in  life.  It  is  dried 
and  baked,  and  after  this  it  is,  so  they 
claim,  practically  indestructible.  I  saw 
ono  of  these  heads  in  Panama  City  only 
two  years  ago,  and  I  was  offered  one 
for  $100  Mexican  during  my  travels  in 
South  America  in  1S98. 

Plu^s  ;is  Ornaments 

There  are  other  Indians  in  Brazil  who 
wear  plugs  as  big  around  as  the  bottom 
of  a  tumbler  In  the  lobes  of  the  ears  and 
In  the  skin  of  the  lower  lip,  which  aro 
gradually  stretched  ior  that  purpose. 
Only  a  small  hole  is  made  at  first  and 
a  stem  of  gloss  or  wood  Is  Inserted 
larger  -pieces  of  wood  arc  put  In  from 
tlmo  to  time  until  the  skin  and  the  holes 
grow  into  thca%  horrible  deformities.  This 
tribe  Is  known  as  the  Botacudo. 

The  Indians  of  eastern  South  America 
are  aloigi'ther  different  from  those  of  the, 
Andes.  Their  civil  gallon  nt  the  time 
Amerha  was  discovered  compared  with 
that  of  the  Incus  as  the  civilization  of 
darkest  Africa  compares  with  that  of  the 
United  States  now.  The  Incas,  after 
centuries  of  oppression  and  practical  whiv- 
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ery,  have  degenerated  into  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  Indians 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  Parana  have  re- 
mained stationary,  and  the  most  of  the 
tribes  are  not  much  more  advanced  in 
this  year,  1913,  than  they  were  in  1489, 
when  the  South  American  continent  was 
discovered. 
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Pays  to  Keep  Records 
A  record  of  the  prices  at  which  ani- 
mals were  sold  at  five  leading  Holstein- 
Friesian  sales,  kept  by  a  member  of  the 
dairy  department,  University  of  Illinois, 
shows  that  187  non-record  cows  placed  at 


auction  brought  an  average  of  $288  per 
head.  At  the  same  sales  171  cows  with 
practically  the  same  breeding,  but  pos- 
sessing official  records,  brought  $465  per 
head,  making  a  difference  of  $177  per 
head  in  favor  of  the  cow  with  official 
backing.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four 
heifers,  whose  dams  had  no  official  rec- 
ords, sold  at  an  average  price  of  $209 
per  head.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three 
heifers,  whose  dams  possessed  official 
records,  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $341 
per  head,  thus  making  $132  per  head  in 
favor  of  heifers  from  dams  with  official 
records.  This  shows  conclusively  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  official  records  of 
cows. 


World  famous  men  buy  the 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat. Off 


Wnen.  Arthur  Brisbane,  highest  salaried  editorial  writer  in  the  world,  recently  chal- 
lenged the  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  to  produce  "A  Machine  that  will  begin 
by  rooting  up  trees,  pulling  out  the  stumps,  then  plowing  up  the  ground  and  cutting 
the  loose  roots  that  remain,  then  harrow  it,  then  cultivate  the  crop,  whatever  it  may 

if'  u''  trees>  corn  or  potatoes,  and  between  whiles,  supply  power  for  a  Saw  Mill  or 
threshing  machine",  only  one  man  responded  to  use  Mr.  Brisbane's  own  words. 

Many  men  thought  probably  they  had  the  Machine.  Just  one  man  out  of  the  whole 
lot  said  he  knew  he  had  the  Machine  and  would  be  willing  to  prove  it." 
Mr.  Brisbane  was  so  impressed  with  the  wonderful  performance  of  the  Holt  Cater- 
pillar that  he  wrote  a  leading  three  column  editorial  concerning  it,  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  of  September  1st.  He  later  purchased  the  Tractor.  <g 
When  Vincent  Astor  found  he  needed  a  Tractor  on  bis  great  experimental  farm  at 
Rhinechff,  New  York,  he  bought  a  Holt  Caterpillar. 

When  B.  F.  Yoakum,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Railway  Lines,  found  a  Tractor 
was  needed,  he  told  his  Mechanical  Engineers  to  investigate  all  Tractors.  They 
reported  to  him  in  favor  of  the  Caterpillar.  Mr.  Yoakum  is  now  one  of  our  most 
enthusiastic  owners. 

When  the  John  F.  Cogan  Company  secured  the  contract  to  clear  8,800  acres  of  trees 
and  stumps  for  a  reservoir  site  for  the  great  New  York  Acqueduct,  the  largest  con- 
tract job  in  the  histary  of  the  world,  two  Holt  Caterpillars  were  purchased  to  do  the 
work, 

Mr.  E.  I.  Dupont,  President  of  the  Dupont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  owns  two 
Holt  Caterpillar  Gas  Tractors,  which  he  is  using  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
After  a  complete  investigation  of  Tractors,  Patrick  Calhoun,  President  of  the  United 
Railways  of  San  Francisco,  bought  22  Holt  Tractors  for  his  great  100,000  acre  project 
at  Suisun. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  own  16  Caterpillars. 

And  so  it  goes.  Wherever  thorough  investigation  is  made,  the  Holt  Caterpillar  is 
purchased. 

The  Holt  Caterpillar  cannot  slip.  It  cannot  pack  the  soil.  It  runs  on  a  stool  truck. 
It  w  orks  on  soft  ground  or  hard,  as  a  Tractor  should  do.  It  is  a  Tractor  that  docs  all 
things  well,  rather  than  a  few  things  poorly. 

Traction  depends  upon  traction  surface,  remember  that.  In  other  words,  the  pulling 
power  of  your  Engine  depends  on  the  grip  its  wheels  secure  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.   If  the  ground  is  sandy,  wet  or  soft,  no  grip.   No  grip,  no  pull. 

Send  for  our  Catalaguc  and  Literature.  You  will  enjoy  reading  that  stirring  Bris- 
bane editorial.    It  is  a  message  to  farmers.    Let  us  send  it  to  you. 


Built  in  two  sizes,  the  sixty  equal  to 
equal  to  16  animals. 


36  animals  and   tlic  thirty 


OPEN  TERRITORY  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS. 

Address  all  communications  to  Dept.  T.  F. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 

Peoria,  111.  and  Stockton,  Cal. 


Railroad  Watch 
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If  you  could  invest  in  a  machine 
today — and  be  sure  that  its  prop- 
er use  would  increase  your  returns 
from  the  oats  harvest  $7  per  acre — 
from  winter  wheat  harvest  $6  per 
acre — from  spring  wheat  $3  per 
acre — over  and  above  what  you 
have  been  getting,  remember,  you 
wouldn't  hesitate  before  investing. 

Well,  that's  exactly  the  kind  of  profit 
you  can  make  if  you  buy  a  HAWKEYE 
Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner  On  100  acres 
of  oats  some  of  its  users  have  cleared 
S700  more— on  100  acres  of  winter  wheat 
5600  more— on  100  acres  of  spring  wheat 
$300  more.  The 


is  the  surest  money-making'  machine  on 
the  market.  It  grades  corn  and  all  grains 
and  grass  seeds  so  you  can  plant  good 
seed  for  big,  profitable  yields.  It  cleans 
thoroughly— two  machines  in  one— guar- 
anteed by  the  manufacturer  to  do  all  we 
claim  for  it,  to  satisfy  you,  to  make 
money  for  you. 

Don't  go  into  another  season  without 
owning  a  HAWKEYE,  so  you  can  use  it 
to  improve  the  quality  of  your  seed  and 
the  quantity  of  your  yields. 

Plant  corn  graded  by  the  HAWKEYE 
and  you'll  have  three  good  kernels  in 
every  hill  97  times  out  of  100— and  an  ear 
on  every  stalk  when  corn  harvest  comes. 

Look  into  this  proposition.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  HAWKEYE  and 
write  us  quick  for  full  particulars,  so  you 
can  have  one  of  these  machine's  this  year. 

The  Maytag  Co. 


380  North  St. 


Newton,  Iowa 


Reports  from  the  grain  fields  of  Alberta, 
j^Western  Canada,  show  splendid 
?  yields  of  wheat,  oats  and 
i  barley. 

|  Many  farmers  have  paid 
[  for  their  land  out  of  the  pro- 
■  ceeds  of  the  crop  of  1911. 

At  exhibitions  throughout 
!  the  U.  S.  wherever  the  grain 
I  from  this  Province  has  been 
j  shown  it  has  received  the 
highest  commendation. 
Free  Homesteads  of  160  acres 
;ond  adjoining  pre-emptions  of 
» 1 60  acresf  at  $3  per  acre )  are  to 
:be  had  in  the  choicest  districts. 
1  Schools  convenient,  climate 
^excellent,  soil  of  the  very  best, 
i  railways  close  at  hand.building 
Slumber  cheap,  fuel  easy  to  get 
land  reasonable  in  price,  water 
|  easily  procured,  mixed  farming 
la  great  success. 
I    Write  as  to  best  place  for  settlement, 
leettlers'  low  railway   rates,  pamphlet 
:'"Last  BestWeBt."  and  otber  Information, 
tto  Supt.  of  1  mm  I  e  ration.  Ottawa,  Can., 
or  to  Can.  Oov.  Agt. 

W.  V.  BENNETT 
Bee  Building    Omaha,  Neb- 


OWN  A 
FLORIDA 


THOUSANDS  of  per- 
sons are  DREAMING 
and  PLANNING  fa 
own  a  LITTLE 
FARM  someday. 
Are  YOU  <  :  c: 
FAQ  Kfl  them?  A  HOME  ./if  a 
B"~"  MJk  f%  I VI  grove,  truck  farm,  and  poul- 
"  ■  m  ■  w  ■  t    yard  m  FLORIDA  means 

INDEPENDENCE.  Success  is  easier  than  failure. 
Let  us  help  you  to  locate  right.  Illustrated  book- 
lets and  "Facts  About  Florida,"  free. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY  <« 

J.E.INCRAHAM,V.-Pres„  or  LOUIS  LARSON, North* 

Room  V28  City  Bldg.,  western  Agent.  Room  128 

Bt.  Augustine,  Fla.  109  W,  Adams St..Cnlcago 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  un 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Silos  and  Their  Value 

A.  H.  B.,  DeWitt,  Neb.:  As  a  reader 
of  your  paper  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  timely  articles  on  silos 
and  their  value  and  also  their  great  serv- 
ice to  the  farmers  of  the  state.  By  safe- 
guarding their  interests  against  decep- 
tion and  frauds  that  have  been  working 
the  farmers  to  the  limit,  we  believe  it  to 
be  one  o"  the  most  important  matters 
that  can  be  studied,  for  the  reason  that 
the  silo  is  now  considered  by  the  most 
up-to-date  stock  and  dairy  farmers  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  buildings  on  the 
farm,  and  as  we  review  our  experiences 
of  the  last  three  seasons  it  is  clear  that 
no  states  need  silos  more  than  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  for  the  reason  that  pasture 
has  not  been  good  to  exceed  little  more 
than  ninety  days.  It  is  true,  stock  has 
been  in  the  pasture,  but  when  it  does 
not  furnish  grass  to  keep  up  the  flow 
of  milk,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  owner  and 
an  injury  to  the  pasture. 

We  have  filled  a  silo  this  season  with 
corn  that  yielded  about  ei  ht  tons  per 
acre  of  good  silage,  enough  to  feed  a 
cow  for  e'ghteen  months.  We  speak  oi' 
what  we  have  seen  and  what  is  com- 
monly seen  in  this  state.  Our  next 
neighbor  would  le,t  his  cattle  try  to  live 
in  the  stalkfield  and  before  spring  they 
were  walking  skeletons,  and  with  some 
loss  by  starvation.  We  believe  the  more 
general  use  of  the  siio  will  co'int  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  increase  the 
beef  and  meat  supply  that  is  constantly 
falling  below  the  demand.  We  differ 
with  very  many  statements  that  we  often 
see  in  print  regarding  the  value  of  corn- 
stalks left  in  the  field.  We  hold  that 
the  yearly  loss  of  stock,  if  figured  at  its 
full  value,  would  be  more  than  the  food 
value  of  the  weather-beaten  and  frozen 
stalks.  Even  shock  fodder,  if  kept  un- 
til spring,  is  not  usually  valued  at  more 
than  the  time  it  takes  to  husk  it. 

Editor's  Note — The  value  of  the 
silo  is  indisputable,  but  it  should 
not  be  over-emphasized.  The  value 
of  silage  as  a  feed  is  liable  to  the 
same  exaggeration.  It  is  a  good 
feed,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world 
when  properly  supplemented.  Its 
greatest  value  may  be  seen  at  the 
time  when  pastures  are  short  and 
burned.  But,  for  economic  reasons, 
no  farmer  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  silo.  It  saves  and  makes  avail- 
able only  relatively  a  small  part  of 
the  total  corn  crop.  Every  farmer 
should  supplement  his  silo  with 
shredded  corn  and  thus  prevent  a 
large  proportion  of  the  waste,  which 
amounts,  in  every  state  of  the  corn- 
growing  belt,  up  to  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  results  from  our  pres- 
ent method  of  handling  the  corn 
crop. 


Spraying  Hog  Houses  and  Premises 

E.  F.  M.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.:  Kindly 
advise,  through  the  columns  of  your  pa- 
per, the  best  disinfectant  to  use  for 
spraying  the  hog  houses  and  premises. 
Also,  I  see  in  your  paper  you  advise 
feeding  shelled  corn  instead  of  corn  on 
the  ear.  Why?  Is  it  better  to  feed  on 
a  floor  than  on  dirt?  In  fattening  hogs 
on  corn,  is  there  any  economy  in  feed- 
ing shorts  in  swill  at  $1.75  per  hundred- 
weight? 

Answer — Any  of  the  recognized 
coal-tar  dips  will  do  for  a  disin- 
fectant. There  are  any  number  of 
them  on  the  market,  like  Kreso, 
Cresol,  Jenoleum,  Geirrnozen,  etc.  It 
is  better  to  use  these  dips  in  a  lit- 


Building  Silo  on  an  Iowa  Farm 

tie  stronger  solution  than  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturers  in  or- 
der to  be  sure  that  the  disinfection 
is  effected. 

It  is  better  never  to  feed  hogs  on 
the  ground,  for  the  reason  that  they 
get  too  much  infection  from  the  in- 
fected soil  and  breathe  too  much 
dust,  which  gives  them  bad  action 
and  bad  lung  condition.  It  is  not 
the  best  plan  to  feed  on  a  floor,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  exactly 
sanitary  to  compel  the  hogs  to  pick 
out  their  food  from  the  midst  of 
their  own  excretions.  It  is  better 
to  feed  in  a  trough,  so  constructed 
that  the  hog  cannot  get  into  it  ex- 
cept with  his  snout  and  cannot  root 
any  feed  out  of  the  trough  and  waste 
it.  For  the  reason  that  shelled  corn 
may  be  distributed  along  the  trough 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  hog 
eating  it  too  rapidly  in  great  mouth- 
fuls,  it  is  better  to  feed  shelled  corn 
than  ear  corn. 

If  the  hog  grower  has  no  clover 
or  alfalfa  to  balance  the  corn  ration, 
it  would  be  well  to  feed  shorts,  but 
shorts  at  the  price  mentioned  fur- 
nish less  feed  for  the  money  than 
wheat  ground  when  wheat  is  90 
cents  a  bushel. 


Grinding  Hog  Feed 

S.  J.  F.,  Saxton,  Mo.:  I  have  been 
feeding  a  few  hogs  on  corn  and  oats, 
but,  as  feed  is  high  and  hog  prices  low, 
I  would  like  to  know  if  it  pays  to  grind 
corn  for  hogs,  and  if  so,  should  the  cob 
be  ground?  And  does  it  pay  to  grind  al- 
falfa for  hogs? 

Answer — It  is  not  necessarfy  to 
gfrind  the  corn  for  your  hogs;  in 
fact,  they  will  probably  do  better  if 
you  feed  them  the  corn  on  the  cob, 
or  simply  shelled,  and  let  them  do 


TheHeider  Tractor 
A^ainLeadsThemAM 


Buns  Successfully  on  Either  Gas- 1 
oline.  Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene  1 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  sim-1 
pie  device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motor! 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  our 
tractor  in  a  class  all  by  Itself.  A  gallon  ot 
kerosene  runs  the  Heider  Tractor  longer 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  develops  / 
the  same  power,  thereby  doing  the  ^ 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other ' 
tractor  on  the  markeL 


\Paysforltseff. 


Its  4-cyUnder| 
motor,  lights 
weight,  great! 
|  power,    simple  | 
;  operation,  eco-| 
>  nomlcal  fuel! 
^consumption,  S 
j;  make  It  t  h  eg 
best,  most! 
practical,  all-f 
purpose  one-§ 
:  man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate  before  buy-I 
i  tag.  Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farming.  I 
HHDE8  HFC.  CO-  820MaioSt..  CAfiROLL  10WA.| 


g±        Reasons  Why  You  Should 

y  II  Investigate  the  $AN0QW 

Mm  V  Kerosene  stationary  engine 


It  runs  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline, 
alcohol  or  distillate  without  chango  of 
equipment — starts  without  cranking— 
runs  in  either  direction — throttle  gov* 
erned— hopper  cooled— speed  controlled 
while  running — no  cams — no  valves— no 
gear* — no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts— portable  — light  weight— treat 
power— starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below 
zero— complete,  ready  to  ran— -chil* 
dren  operate  them— 5-year  Iron* 
clad  guarantee  — 15* day  money- 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  H.  P. 

bend  *  potts!  todty  for  free  oat&log, 
which  sbowiQow  tS*ndoirwlllbe  useful 
to  you.    Our  epeoUl  advortlalog  propo- 
sition mvta  you  cM-h.lf  oott  of  flrtt 
•agio*  void  in  your  county.  (167) 

'Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co, 
26^  Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Wen. 


"Good  to  the  last  drop* 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calve* 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  °nmeab"a 


*35to*75  Weekly  in  a 

BUS  I  NESS  OF  YOUft  OWN 


We  need  a  man — Farmer's  son  preferred — to 
handle  household  necessities  always  in  use,  terri- 
tory Is  free — work  profitable,  steady  and  healthful. 

No  Exparfeaee  Necessary  W*®W%&W®W? 


If  you  are  ambitious  for  a  business  all  your  own,  write 
-for  our  plan — we  will  explain  everything  in  detail, 
many  are  making  big  money  every  week  under  our 
direction  and  plans  of  Modern  Merchandising.  You 
can  do  the  same — this  Is  your  opportunity— take  ad- 
vantage of  It — write  today. 


December  13,  1913 
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their  own  grinding.  For  pigs,  it  Is 
better  to  grind  the  corn  and  feed 
ground  corn  and  alfalfa  in  the  form 
of  slop,  thickening  the  slop  as  they 
grow  older  until  it  is  like  mush, 
then  gradually  putting  them  on  an 
unground  ration.  The  alfalfa  for 
mature  hogs  should  not  be  ground, 
but  should  be  cut  into  short  lengths. 
Third  and  fourth  cuttings  are  better 
than  the  first  two  cuttings  for  hogs, 
as  they  are  less  stemmy.  The  leaf 
of  the  alfalfa  is  what  is  of  value  to 
the  hog.  In  grinding  corn  for  the 
pigs  it  should  be  ground  very  fine, 
and  the  cobs  should  not  be  ground 
with  the  corn. 


Moths  in  Bee  Hives 

C.  Van  W.,  Omaha:  I  have  a  small 
fcplary  0f  bees,  and  moths  are  getting 
into  the  hives.  Would  like  to  know  of 
a,  preventive  of  moths. 

Answer — The  moth  is  a  common 
enemy  of  the  bee,  and  constant 
watching  is  necessary  to  ward  off 
its  entrance  to  the  hive.  This  is 
provided  for  by  closing  up  the  en- 
trance by  the  use  of  small  blocks 


about  one  inch  square  by  three  or 
four  inches  in  length.  A  space  of 
two  inches  is  plenty  to  leave  for  the 
entrance  of  the  bees.  The  moth 
never  enters  a  hive  with  a  strong 
colony,  because  the  guard  is  so 
strong  they  do  not  allow  intruders. 
When  a  hive  is  weakened  from  any 
cause,  then  the  guard  is  not  so  nu- 
merous, and  with  such  colonies  the 
open  space  or  door  should  be  nar- 
rowed. 

You  should  thoroughly  clean  all 
the  moths  and  accumulated  litter  out 
of  the  hives  and  close  up  the  en- 
trance so  only  two  or  three  bees 
can  pass  at  a  time.  This  should 
have  been  done  in  your  case  long 
before  this,  so  the  bees  could  have 
increased  in  strength  and  gathered 
some  honey  for  the  winter,  as  it  is 
now  so  late  you  will  have  to  feed 
them.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  the 
working  space  inside  the  hive  nar- 
rowed down  so  the  bees  will  occupy 
it.  This  is  done  by  moving  the  di- 
vision board,  and,  as  the  bees  multi- 
ply and  get  crowded  for  room,  move 
the  board  back  and  put  in  another 
frame  or  two. 


Breaking  Draft  Colts  to  Work 


By  H.  J.  Gramlich 


rTI—lT   WHAT    age    should  the 
draft  colt    be    broken  to 
bairnl     work?    This  is  a  question 

IjP^rSI  over  which  sentiment  has 
waxed  warm  among  horsemen  from 
time  immemorial,  and  one  which 
will  never  be  settled  definitely,  be- 
cause some  colts  are  ready  for  the 
harness  sooner  than  others. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  young,  devel- 
oping colt  has  muscles,  tendons  and 
joints  which  must  be  toughened  up 
gradually.  A  severe  strain  in  the 
collar  as  a  2-year-old  might  start  a 
puff  or  other  blemish  that  would 
remain  with  the  colt  through  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  careful 
handling,  medium  heavy  work  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  colt. 

Draft-bred  colts  are  usually  easily 
broken.  In  many  cases  about  all 
the  breaking  amounts  to  is  hitch- 
ing the  youngster  beside  a  good, 
faithful  old  horse  for  a  time  or  two. 
Such  a  colt  soon  learns  to  pull,  and 
the  owner  is  so  well  pleased  with 
him  that  he  tries  to  find  work  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief.  It  is  not 
long  until  the  colt  is  being  used 
regularly  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
work. 

This  is  not  so  bad  with  a  3-year- 
old  that  has  been  gradually  tough- 
ened. His  limbs  are  matured  suf- 
ficiently so  that  work  about  the 
farm  is  not  apt  to  strain  him.  With 
a  2-year-old  this  is  liable  to  cause 
trouble.  If  he  is  broken  in  the 
spring  and  found  to  be  a  willing 
worker,  it  is  a  temptation  to  use  him 
wherever  a  horse  is  needed.  lie 
may  be  started  in  light  work,  but  it 
is  not  long  until  we  see  the  hired 
man  coming  toward  the  elevator 
with  fifty  bushels  of  corn  behind  the 
COlt  and  his  mate. 

Several  years  ago,  at  the  Nuckolls 
county  (Nebraska)  fair,  a  2-year- 
old  bay  filly  of  Shire  breeding  was 
shown.  She  weighed  about  1,100 
pounds  and  represented  a  pretty 
good   type  of  light  drafter.  Some 


little  time  before  the  fair  she  had 
been  broken  to  drive  single.  The 
day  preceding  the  show  she  had 
pulled  a  top  buggy  over  eighteen 
miles  of  hard  roads  between  her 
home  and  Nelson.  Although  abso- 
lutely sound  before  the  trip,  she  had 
to  be  shown  the  next  day  with  both 
hind  ankles  cocked  badly  forward 
and  a  filling  on  one  hock  in  the  bog 
spavin  joint.  Undoubtedly  the  long, 
unusual  trip  had  proven  too  much 
for  her. 

Out  in  Seward  county,  Nebraska, 
there  is  an  iron  gray  2-year-old  colt 
that  has  worked  constantly  since 
early  last  spring.  He  weighs  1,350 
pounds  now  and  is  just  about  thirty 
months  of  age.  He  is  the  hard,  flat- 
legged  type,  and  the  usage  seems  to 
have  done  him  no  damage  up  to 
date.  He  has  been  fourth  horse 
right  along  since  harvest  and  helped 


plow,  harrow  and  drill  in  seventy 
acres  of  wheat.  When  seen  recently 
he  gave  one  the  impression  of  being 
a  horse  of  great  vitality  and  endur- 
ance. Two  factors  probably  kept  his 
limbs  from  injury — one  his  natural 
quality,  and  the  other  the  fact  that 
he  was  started  gradually  and  then 
kept  constantly  at  it  when  once  hard- 
ened up.  Possibly  his  growth  may 
be  stunted  somewhat,  although  he 
is  of  the  extreme  blocky  or  "Dutch- 
man's" type,  and  had  done  most  of 
his  growing  before  passing  his  sec- 
ond natal  day. 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  get  the  2-year-old 
used  to  the  collar,  harness  and  bit, 
but  not  expect  too  much  of  him  just 
because  he  is  willing.  His  limbs  are 
immature  and  may  be  easily  injured 
while  his  spirits  are  high.  If  once 
injured  he  is  apt  to  lack  "pep"  for 
the  remainder  of  his  working  days. 
Light  work,  in  reasonable  amounts 
and  properly  administered,  is  the 
ideal. 

Time  often  prevents  a  man  from 
bothering  with  a  2-year-old  in  such 
a  manner,  and  as  a  result  the  colt 
is  not  hitched  up  until  the  next  year. 
The  French  make  it  a  practice  to 
break  their  stallion  colts  before  they 
are  24  months  old,  in  most  cases. 
Many  2-year-old  colts  have  been 
broken  to  work  this  fall.  The  short 
corn  crop  is  giving  most  men  more 
time  for  such  things. 


WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

You  can  now  own  an  Engine  for 
less  than  you  can  do  without  one. 

Look  at  These  Prices! 

2  H-P.  $39.45;  4  H-P.  $75.50;  6  H  P,  $99.35; 
8  H-P.  $149.90;  11  H-P,  $218.90;  20  H-P.  $389.50 
Other  Sizes,  up  to  40  H-P.  Proportionally  Low. 

Stationary, Portable,  Skidded  and  Sawrlg  styles. 
Standard  for  27  years.  Why  pay  two  prices  for  a 

?ood  engine  or  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  doubt- 
ul  engine  tor  any  kind  of  a  price,  when  the 
WITTE  Is  so  low  prleed  and  saves  you  all  the  risk. 

60  DAYS'  TRIAL;  5-YEAR  GUARANTY 

Easy  termeof  payment,  at  regular  prices.  You 
are  sure  of  a  a  square  deal ,  when  you  buy  of.  me. 
Rnnlf  Frt*t>  Get  my  Book  before  you  i 
Ollvli  r  1       arrange  to  try  any  en* / 
glne.  Costs  you  nothing  to  be  sure  of  , 
your  selection, oven  If  you  don't  pick  t 
a  WITTE.   Learn  the  Inside  or  the 
engine  business  and  how  to  judge  i 
engines  for  yourself. 

Send  me  just  your  address  so  I 
can  send  you  my  New  Book  with  #      "*WA/*»  llfk 
my  Latest  and  Best  Offer  by    /-  *C  /  / 

return  malt 

Ed.  H.  Witte  Engine  Works 
15550aklandAv8.,       Kansas  City, 


When  communicating  with  advertisers 
on  this  page  kindly  state  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


ill^iet  Me  ShipYou 


iff 


This  Great  5H  P  Galloway 
Stationary  Engine -Only 


99: 


Calloway  En. 
fines  Ar« 
Hade  In  Sizes 
from  1  S-4 
to  15  H.  P, 
Twenty- 
Four  DU- 
lerant 
Medals 


Yes  Sir!  Try  II  80  Days  on  Your  Own  Farm  at  My  Risk 

_  t's  got  to  please  you  entirely  or  It  wont  cost  you  one  cent  My  guarantee  Is  printed 
in  black  and  white  and  says  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back"  with  all  the  freight 
charges  paicL    Galloway  engines  are  high  quality  engines  selling  at  the  lowest  price 


made.    Five  years  ago  when  I  came  out  with  my  engines,  dealer*  were  asking 
to  1300  for  inferior  Stun,  engines.  I've  made  them  come  down  in  price,  but  today 
they  can't  anywhere  near  meet  my  new  prices.    Get  my  catalog  and  see  tho  proof. 

Direct  from  Factory  Plan  Saves  You  $50  to  $300 

Just  one  small  manufacturer's  profit  to  pay  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  mater- 
lab  and  labor.    No  Jobber's,  dealer's  or  agent's*  profit,  no  salesman's  expenses  or 
debts  to  pay  on  my  plan.   Over  35.000  Galloway  engine  users  will  tell  you  my  plan 
them  big.    It  will  pay  you.   Get  mv  catalog  and  see  my  new  low  prices  and  lib 


1  3-4*h.  p.  engines  at  only  $36.75,   2  1-4  h,  p.  engines  at  $39. &0  and  prices 
match  on  all  sires  from  1  3^9  Tf.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  either  Stationary,  Mounted  or  Wood 
Sawing  Outfits.  Twenty-four  models  to  select  from.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy 
Get  My  Big  Free  Engine  Book  and  Special  Oiler 
My  Big  Engine  Catalog  shows  ray  complete  line  of  engines 
and  explains  my  direct  from  factory  plan  and  liberal  sell- 
-  ing  terms.  Send  for  it  today.  When  you  wi  "' 
me.  I  will  explain  my  new  co-operative  of- 
fer that  will  help  you  get  your  eoglne 
partly  or  entirely  without  cost. 
Write  me  for  my  catalog  and  offer  J 
now.   Do  It  today.  Address  1 
|Wm,  Galloway.  Pres-,  Wm.  Galloway 
265  Galloway  SI  a.  Waiortoa, 


five  .minutes  or  less.    Pall  out  an  aero 
or  more  of  stumps  a  clay*  Stop  pay- 
ing taxes  on  loafer  land.    Clear  out 
I  lie  stumps  and  raise  money  crops.    Let  mo 
show  )  on  liow  to  make  $l£ttO  00  nit  H)  nrres 
~      lie  lirsl  >  ear  after  slumps  are  nut— and 
fr.'iO  00  every  year  after.  Write 
inc.     A  postal  will  do.  Tho 


HERCULES 


All  Steel.  Triple  Power 

STUMP  PULLER 


liai  the  (iiilliiiK  power  of  n  locomotive),     ll  li  the  null 
all  ilttl-  triflt  piuvrr  puller  III  iilc      No  .tump  •  .1 11  re 
■.l.t  It.    1 1  n  «  in  any  (nature,  -  .elf  or  « lump  PltchOflO*,  d0U< 
liu-  Kiifety    rate  hei.,    low    down  connlruction— all  parts 
turncil  aii'1  pnll»hcil  lor  lliflit  il  r  a  1 1 
Seivl  In  your  naiiin  now  for  In  .  |  Look  pulill.lierl  at. out 
.tump  pulling1.    Khow.  many  line  photo,  ami  letter*  «ent  In  liy 
Iter  rule.  o»ner«      M  v  spo  lal  pr  lea  will  <.a  vc  you  u  lot  ol  money. 
Aildrcta.  D.  A.  Kullsr.  I'mskleot. 
HERCULES  MM.,  t  o  .     3tB.22nd  St.,     Centarvlllo.  Iowa 


Get  My 
low  Price  and  30  Day 
Free  Trial  Offer  Now! 

Mv  IPOcIaI  pil  e  will  plea.o 
\ou     lliury  up  |0  malic  Ultra 

>l  till.  i>i  ii  ■  nropo.lt  Inn  I  >niv 

ii  few  Men  ulex  I'll  lei.  led  at 

thi»  figure,  "vi  day*  Irlnl  i 

year  Kuatnnlee  ,\nv  broken 
rn.tlnif  replai  eil,  within  1 
year,  -whether  the  lireul  ni;r» 
v*a.  your  fault  or  fault  ol 
mai  hine  Writs  mo  NOW 
on  a  po  lal. 
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PETER  SCMUTTILEK  Ciiica^o 

The  Worid's  Greatest  Wason  Factory  Es?.«M5sh«d 


Tool 
Cabinet 
No.  K5. 
Compete 
with  30 
tooli. 
Price 
$20.00 


Buy  a  Good  Tool  Cabinet  Now 

You'll  find  lots  of  repairing  and  odd  jobs  to  be  done  about  the 
place  during  the  coming  winter.  Buy  a  Keen  KutterTool  Cabinet 
now  and  be  prepared  for  ail  kinds  of  work. 


quality  is  famous.  It  applies  to  all  too^s  an3  cutlery— 
every  article  which  bears  the  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark. 

Men  should  know  how  superior  the  Keen  Kutter  Safety 
Ra2ors  are  to  all  others.  They  have  the  natural  "hang" 
that  makes  shaving  a  simple  and  easy  matter. 

Always  remember  that  the  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark 
guarantees  money  back  from  your  dealer  if  you  are  not 
absolutely  satisfied 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  —  E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

U  O0t  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO,  Inc. 
St  Louis         New  York         Philadelphia  Toledo 
Minneapolis         Sioux  City  Wichita 


Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  against  ram, 
Sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 
This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.    We  use  it  to  make 

THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing — 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look  for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water- 
proofs seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 


The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

i  New  York 


Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  in  the  world  i  WW  *  OrK  Chicago 

of  asphalt  and  ready  routing  .^BBBBBBBmtoaW  San  Francisco 


r Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


HY  does  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  call  itself 
the  friend  to  poultry  keep- 
ers, put  by  money  each 
year  from  the  proceeds  of  its  organ- 
ization, books,  etc.,  then  refuse  to 
let  the  poultry  keeper  know  the 
standard  for  his  pure-bred  fowls  un- 
less he  buys  their  book.  Eh? 

*  *  * 

The  Narragansett  turkey,  some- 
times called  the  Rhode  Island  tur- 
key, is  a  descendant  of  the  wild 
turkey,  considered  the  delicacy  of 
all  bird  life  by  the  Narragansett  In- 
dians. While  breeders  have  tried  to 
keep  it  pure  to  the  original  stock, 
long  domestic  breeding  has  taken 
away  much  of  its  dark  meat. 

*  *  * 

The  Indian  Runner  duck  is  cer- 
tainly a  beautiful  and  hardy  duck, 
and  in  many  neighborhoods  com- 
pares favorably  in  size  with  the 
Pekin,  which  has  a  habit  of  running 
down  and  getting  smaller  unless  new 
blood  is  often  introduced,  which  is 
seldom  done,  I  find.  Feed  the  In- 
dian Runner  well  and  it  will  beat 
the  Pekin  out  of  sight  when  laying 
time  comes. 

*  *  * 

If  you  can  manage  charcoal  in 
no  other  way  for  the  hens,  then  let 
them  have  all  the  ashes  from  the 
stoves.  They  will  soon  show  you 
how  they  relish  the  bits  of  charcoal 
in  the  ashes.  They  work  over  and 
over  the  clinkers  you  take  from  the 
coal  stove  and  find  health  in  them. 

*  *  * 

Be  careful  of  ventilation  on  very 
cold  nights.  If  the  house  be  of  rea- 
sonable size,  you  will  need  little  ven- 
tilation, unless  it  is  very  tight.  As 
a  rule,  enough  air  enters  to  insure 
health  at  night.  Let  them  have  the 
extra  air  through  the  day. 

*  *  * 

Don't  forget  that  capons  take  on 
extra  weight  the  last  three  weeks 
they  are  to  live  and  pay  you  for  all 
you  stuff  into  them.  It  it  should1 
happen  that  you  get  an  average  of 
not  more  than  eight  pounds  apiece, 
yet  remember  at  this  you  are  mak- 
ing good  profit. 

*  *  * 

How  often  must  one  feed  fowls 
through  the  day?  Except  in  win- 
ter, the  writer  of  this  feeds  but 
twice  a  day.  In  winter  a  warm  mash 
of  some  kind  is  given  the  fowls  at 
noon.  To  feed  fowls  but  once  a 
day  is,  in  most  cases,  sheer  old-time 
cruelty. 

*  *  * 

It  worries  one  who  knows  better 
to  read  where  one  who  pretends  to 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry  ..- — :  : 


Out  uriDg  expsoftoe— Inoreue  your  ] 
Tboumcdfl  make  money  this  way  with 

"  UCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

Life  Prod ueera—  Life  Preaerrer* 
High-grade  poultry — all  leading  Tarletie.. 
Wbj  don't  you  do  the  aaroe?  Learn  how  easy  It  la  to  start.    Booklet  "How  te 
Rale e  48  out  of  00  Chlok*!'— lOo.    Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today.  Adorers 

P»a  Solace  IaenbwarC*.,   »96 Second  St..    Pea  Molmtlm  U. 


$075  »' 


up  if 


I  at-ocf  RnnL-  "Pr°fi,«l>le  Poultry."  123  pages 

l^dlCdl  UUim  praf.tical  facts,  180  beautiful 
pictures.  Latest  improved  methods  to  raise  poul- 
try.   All  about  world's  famous  Runrrcr  Ducks.  52 
ther  varieties  pure-bred  poultry,  This  book. lowest 
prices,  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  only  5  cents. 
BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  80.  Clarinda.  Ia. 


know  advises  poultry  keepers  to 
feed  chickens  largely  on  wheat.  ] 
tell  you  this  will  never  do.  Better 
feed  all  corn  than  all  wheat,  all  ad- 
vice against  to  the  contrary.  Wheat- 
fed  chickens  in   time   grow  weak, 

*  is  * 

Fifty  bushels  of  corn  is  good  value 
for  an  acre.  At  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son the  man  who  planted  and  tended 
may  have  realized  $2  5  from  it. 
Wouldn't  it  have  brought  twice  that 
if  put  into  chickens? 

*  *  * 

Rock  Salt  and  Chickens 

E.  G.,  Yuma,  Colo.:  Will  crushed  rock 
salt  kill  chickens?  Recently  we  lost 
seven  out  of  a  flock  in  one  night,  and 
previously  had  lost  a  hen.  On  both  oc- 
casions they  had  access  to  sail.  Symp- 
toms were  inability  to  stand  up,  draw- 
ing back  of  the  head  and  gasping  for 
breath.  We  opened  some  of  them,  but 
failed  to  find  cause  If  it  was  the  salt, 
some  died  soon  after  taking  it,  others 
lived  through  the  night  and  half  the 
day.  Is  there  any  satisfactory  method 
of  curing  or  preserving  dressed  poultry 
for  home  use? 

Answer — Any  kind  of  salt  will 
kill  poultry,  and  kill  them  quick,  if 
they  eat  enough  of  it.  Salt  is  a 
drastic  poison  if  taken  in  large 
quantity.  As  a  rule  chickens  will 
not  eat  salt  unless  it  is  mixed  with 
some  kind  of  food,  then  no  differ- 
ence how  small  the  amount  of  food 
and  how  large  the  amount  of  salt, 
they  will  greedily  eat.  Cases  have 
been  reported  where  fowls  ate 
enough  of  salt  unmixed  to  kill  them, 
and  if  the  salt  be  from  the  pork 
barrel  they  are  nearly  sure  to  pick 
at  a  pile  of  this.  I  once  saw  half 
of  a  large  flock  of  chickens  dead 
from  eating  cornmeal  mixed  heavily 
with  salt,  fed  it  by  a  child.  These 
chickens  refused  their  supper  and 
died  that  night.  I  saw  a  large  num- 
ber die  with  the  symptoms  you  de- 
scribe after  eating  a  lot  of  pickled 
meat  scraps  thrown  out  with  the 
brine.  Again,  I  have  known  chick- 
ens to  die  a  lingering  death  from 
eating  food  salted  just  a  little  too 
heavily.  Some  poultry  keepers  salt 
all  food  fed  the  chickens.  In  this 
case  the  hurt  comes  on  gradually. 
Rock  salt  left  out  for  the  cattle  is 
seldom  touched  by  chickens,  though 
one  can  never  be  sure.  A  fowl  pick- 
ing at  the  salt  by  way  of  experiment 
might,  as  fowls  of  abnormal  appetite 
often  do,  keep  on  picking  until  it 
got  enough  to  kill  it.  Fowls  of  not 
abnormal  appetite  will  often  imitate. 
Enough  might  imitate  this  one  to 
bring  a  big  loss,  as  in  this  case. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  preserve 
dressed  poultry  for  home  use  any 
length  of  time  except  by  keeping  it 
frozen  in  a  room  into  which  light 
does  not  penetrate.  This  room  must 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  not  higher 
than  32  degrees.  The  poultry  must 
be,  to  keep  well,  put  in  cartons  and 
set  on  racks  through  which  the  cold 
penetrates.  But  to  get  the  best  idea 
of  how  to  prepare  and  insulate  such 
a  room  it  would  be  best  for  you  to 
look  through  the  cold-storage  room 
of  your  nearest  wholesale  house  in 
this  line. 

IDA   M.  SHEPLER. 


December  18,  i!M;t 
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International  Live   Stock  Show  at  Chicago 


(CONTINUD  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

race  for  popularity  called  the  Hamp- 
shire's. Though  started  as  a  bacon  hog, 
they  are  rapidly  assuming  the  lard  type, 
and  illustrate  how  easy  it  is  for  the  lard 
feature  to  be  introduced  when  corn  is 
applied.  The  Hampshire  is  a  popular  hog 
and  his  tendency  to  take  on  flesh  and 
net  into  the  lard-making  business  and 
into  the  International  show  has  added 
greatly  to  his  popularity.  The  Tamworth 
is  the  next  candidate  for  transformation, 
and  by  the  application  of  plenty  of  corn 
and  a  little  skillul  breeding  we  hope  to 
see  this  breed  within  a  few  generations 
of  swine,  lined  up  with  the  mortgage 
lifters,  the  lard  type  of  hog. 

Grand  Champion  Barrow 

John  Francis  &  Sons  of  New  Lenox,  111., 
have  captured  honors  on  their  Poland 
barrows  for  so  long  a  time  that  we  are 
almost  beginning  to  expect  it  each  sea- 
son. This  year  they  received  the  grand 
championship  on  a  500- pound  hog,  shown 
at  e  ghteen  months  of  age.  In  talking  of 
the  hog,  Mr.  Francis  related  some  inter- 
esting facts  relative  to  his  career.  As  a 
late  May  pig,  he  was  considered  too  small 
for  fall  use  and  accordingly  had  been 
altered  in  August.  Aside  from  a  small 
white  spot  on  his  side,  he  was  a  typical 
Poland  and  as  well  bred  as  any  of  their 
best  registered  pigs.  At  this  time,  Mr. 
Francis  states,  he  would  have  sold  him 
for  $25.  He  was  grown  out  on  a  farm 
operated  by  a  hired  man,  and  this  man 
must  be  given  the  credit  for  producing  so 
remarkable  a  hog. 

The  rations  fed  this  pig  were  the  same 
as  fed  to  all  their  fattening  hogs— a  bushel 
and  a  half  basketful  of  shorts,  a  three- 
gallon  pail  of  oilmeal  and  a  molasses 
harrelful  of  water  composed  the  slop.  Be- 
sides this,  shelled  corn  and  bluegrass  pas- 
ture. Mr.  Francis  prefers  oilmeal  to  any 
of  the  other  concentrates  used  in  pork 
production. 

His  pen  of  three  barrows  were  likewise 
good  enough  to  win  over  all  breeds  and 
ages.  Such  honors  mean  much  to  the 
breeder  and  feeder. 

Carlot  Hog  Show 

Of  the  thirty  cars  of  hogs  on  display,  a 
sifting  committee  would  probably  have 
cons'dered  Six  lots  worthy  of  showing  at 
the  International.  The  balance  would 
have  been  rated  very  low  and  would 
scarcely  have  topped  the  Omaha  market 
on  an  ordinary  day.  Lack  of  uniformity 
existed  in  many  a  load.  For  instance, 
there  would  be  chubby,  matured  looking 
and  large,  undeveloped  pigs  in  the  same 
load.  Pigs  of  mixed  breeding  and  colors 
predominated.  About  half  the  show  was 
made  up  of  grade  Hampshires.  A  splendid 
load  of  430-pound  fourteen-month-old  Po- 
land-Chinas were  shipped  up  from  Texas 
by  express  and  succeeded  in  winning  the 
blue  in  their  class  over  a  smooth  load  of 
Berkshires.  These  Polands  had  been 
champions  at  the  recent  Fort  Worth  show. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars 
express  charges  did  not  prove  sufficient 
we'.ght  to  keep  their  hopeful  owner  at 
home.  A  choice  load  of  Herkshlies  welch- 
ing about  300  pounds  received  the  cham- 
pionship prize.  These  hogs  were  fed  by 
E.  D.  King  of  Burlington.  Kan.,  and 
were  counted  as  good  as  any  Joad  ever 
seen  at  the  show.  The  winning  of  the 
Texas  hogs  in  thf-lr  clasq  forcibly  Im- 
pressed the  fact  that  the  Lone  Star  state 
can  grow  pork,  a*  well  as  corn,  as  well 
as  any  other  state  In  the  Union. 

General  Observations 

The  stock  show,  In  all  Its  various  de- 
partments and  divisions,  conven'ently  and 
attractively  provided  for  the  comfort  of 
the  animals  and  the  observation  of  the 
visitors.  The  housing  acrommodatlons 
for  the  stock  were  all  taken  up,  and  the 
future  development  and  growth  of  thin 
enterprise  HUKKested  that  more  room  must 
be  provided,  even  before  the  show  of  1014. 
The  International  Stork  Show  lias  an  un- 
limited territory  to  draw  from,  and  I  I 
local  associations  and  shows  will  natur- 
ally come  into  existence,  there  Is  as  nat- 
urally created  In  these  the  spirit  of  con- 
test for  larger  and  stronger  competition. 
Thus  the  exhibitions  of  prize,  winners  are 
started  up  the  line  towards  the  big  shows, 
and  eventually  land  at  the  place  of  last 
rest    for  fame — the    International.  ' 


Grand  Champion  Steer,  Which  Came  from  Canada. 


Bright  Boy,  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Steer 


Styles  For  Home  Dressmaker 

(CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  TEN) 

years.  Medium  size  requires  2Vt  yards  of 
20-inch  material. 

602<>— Children's  Night  Drawers— Quite 
an  original  design  for  children's  night 
drawers  is  here  offered.  The  garment 
is  made  with  a  square  yoke  at  the  front, 
to  which  the  body  portion  is  gathered. 
There  is  a  seam  at  front  and  a  band 
accommodates  the  fastening  at  the  back. 
There  Is  a  handkerchief  pocket  at  the 
left  side  of  the  front.  The  usual  ma- 
terials are  employed.  The  pattern  No. 
6020  is  cut  In  sizes  1  to  9  years.  Medium 
size  requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial or  2'/4  yards  of  goods  30  Inches 
wide. 

Sf(70— Girls'  8allor  Dress— There  Is  no 
more  attractive  frock  for  a  small  girl 
than  the  popular  sailor  dress,  and  In  the 
model  here  presented  we  have  a  splendid 
AMigIL  The  middy  blouse  can  be  worn 
Inside  or  outside  of  the  skirt.  The  plain 
skirt  Is  attarhed  to  an  underwaivt.  The 
pattern  No.  5870  Is  cut  In  sizes  2  to  12 
years.  Medium  size  requires  I  yards  of 
.Tf.-lnrh  material  nnd  %  of  a  yard  of  con- 
traHtlng  material,  and  for  underwnist  V: 
yard  of  30-lneh,  material. 

Our  OOTCC  Hi-slgn 

Tho  pullet  that  appeals  on  our  cover 
pag«  this  week  Is  one  of  the  prlze-wln- 
nlng  White  Wyandottes  belonging  to  O. 

L.  Hock  of  Council  muffs.  la. 

Mld-f'onliiK-iilal   Poultry  Klmtv 

The    Mid-' 'out  Ineiital    Poultry  AtHOflll 
tlon  will   bold  Its  first  annual  show  In 
Llneoln,    Neb.,    during   Christum*  we.-k 
It  experts  to  have  ,,  lame  number  ,,f  en- 


tries, including  some  very  fine  birds. 
Information  may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing Paul  P.  Bliss,  3191  It  street,  Lincoln. 
Neb. 

Iowa  Sheep  Breeders  Meet 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  at  Ottumwa 
December  18  and  19.  An  interesting  pro- 
gram Is  provided  and  many  subjects  of 
Importance  to  those  connected  with  tho 
sheep  Industry  will  be  taken  up. 

Sale  Dates 
Hereford  Cattle 

April  15  and  16,  1914— Hreeders"  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Itogers,  MrCook,   Neb.,  manager. 

Holfltein«Frieaiaii  Cat!  i<- 

February  3  and  4— II.  C.  Gllssman,  Sta- 
tion B,  Omaha,  Neb.  Sale  at  South 
Omaha. 

A  hordcen- A  n kuh  Cul  I  lo 

April    I     and    2.   lull  -diaries  Kscher. 
Buliiu,  Jo-    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Hampshire  Bbgl 
March     II.     I'.UI    II.. y     Kl  her,  Wlnsbb 
Neb.    Sale  at  Wayne,   N<  h. 

Dll  roc-Jerseys 

February  2—10.  II.  Carpenter,  Kunl.i 
nelle.  N,h. 

Kcbrunry  3— fins  Krueger,  Hcemor.  Neb 
February    I   darcnee   Wallace,  Winner. 

Neb. 

Febriiaiy  ;.  Uohert  l.elny.  Winner,  Neli 
[February   6—  Henry  Htuthman,    ■ '  i  i  *  -  •  < 

Nell. 

February  'I  <•  K.  flreeii,  Octma,  Neb 
February    1H— George    W.    Srhwab.  day 

Center,  Neb 

Februan    L'l    10.    10.   and   N    T.  VoiitiKs, 

l^'Xlngton.  Neb. 
February         .1.   .1     Knne.   Wlminr,  Neb 
February  27—  Ktnckburn     Itros.,  Iloyal. 

Neb 

February  tl    '»    0    Smith  *  Son.   K  • 


ney,  Neb. 

March  2— L.  J.  Kuzel,  Clarkson,  Neb. 

Poland-Chinas 

February  11— D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence, 
Neb. 

February  24— Jacob  Dietsch,  Boone.  Neb. 
March  6— William    Ferguson,  Scribner, 
Neb. 

Shorthorns 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley.  Neb. 

March  11— E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

March  25— A.  C.  Shallenberger.  Alma, 
Neb. 

Clydesdale  Horses 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley,  Neb. 


Duroc  Males  for  Sale 

Henry  Stuthman,  the  well  known 
breeder  of  Duroc-Jerseys  at  Pilger,  Neb., 
still  has  a  few  extra  choice  spring  and 
fall  Duroc-Jersey  males  that  he  is  pric- 
ing well  worth  the  money.  In  speaking 
of  the  spring  boars,  he  says  they  are 
good,  big,  stretchy  fellows,  with  good 
bone,  and  will  weigh  2(0  pounds  or  better. 
These  boars  are  bred  in  the  purple,  and 
he  is  closing  them  out  at  $25  a  round. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  any  man 
who  wants  a  first-class  pig.  Better  send 
him  your  check  at  once  if  you  want  one. 
Kindly  mention  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 


How  to  Succeed  on  a  Farm 
That  Costs  About  $200 


A  man  with  a  little  money  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  farming  and  live  stock, 
can  go  to  Wyoming  and  secure  from  the 
U.  S.  Government  320  acres  of  good,  level, 
tillable  homestead  land,  practically  fiee. 

On  it  he  can  best  raise  alfalfa,  corn  for 
ensilage,  field  peas,  millet  and  rye  for 
hay.  Also  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and 
other  root  crops.  Then  for  $1.25  an  acre 
he  can  take  up  160  acres  of  grazing  land 
adjoining. 

So  for  about  $200  he  can  get  deed  to 
480  »cres.  Then  he  should  have  a  few 
milk  cows. 

Don't  you  see  what  a  clear  chance  this 
is  to  establish  yourself  in  a  wonderful 
country  where  there's  a  market  for  all 
the  cream  and  produce  you  can  raise? 

The  Burlington  Bailroad  pays  me  to 
help  you.  No  charge  for  my  service. 
AVrite  and  ask  for  our  free  folder  telling 
about  these  lands  D.  Clem  Deaver,  309 
Q  P.ldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


.SAVE  GROCERY  MONEY. 


Our  dlreet-to-you  plan  saves  you  3 
profits  on  every  pound  of  sugar,  lea, 
coffee,  groceries,  drugs.  Send  tor 
price-list  containing  3.000  bargains- 
It's  free — ask. 

Free  souvenir  to  first  inquirers— 
•Write  now. 

Bosenblum,  Wholesaler,  904  N.  lGtli 
Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


2i  H.  P.  Guaranteed 
Gasoline  Engine  $46 

other  sizes  at  proportionately  low 
prices.    Terms  to  suit  you.  Address 
BRADLEY,  MBRRIAM  .V  SMITH, 
Council  Bluffs,  low*. 


Tell  Tomorrow's 

.■„,.i  , .......  Weather 
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AUKNTS  WAXTKO 


An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift  ^,;f;',?J„  ,  $100 

tbinl  pr»|ial'l  to  itur  wl'In-H  In  llio  U  t>  or  Canvliiful  A  

DAVID  WIIITF.  Drpl  f.9.  419  R.  W.lrr  St..  Milw.lnW,  W.. 
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December  13,  1913 


The  Government  formula, 
with  additions  by  us. 

Made  only  from 

Sulphur;  Iron  Sulphate;  Salt;  Charcoal;  Sodium  Bicar- 
bonate; Tobacco  Powder;  Antimony;  Sodium  Hyposul- 
phite; Flake  Naphthalan;  Gentian;  Sodium  Sulphate; 
Copper  Sulphate;  A.oes. 

Contains  no  meal  as  filler 

'  Worms,  Coughs,  Fevers,  Indigestion,  Bowel  Trouble 
general  conditioner  for  disease  prevention. 

r  most  Lee  agents  inthe  Central  West. 

25  lb.  pail  $2.00;  100  lb.  box  $6.00. 

GEO.  If.  LEE  CO-  Omaha,  Neb. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake.  Gold  Bond, 
W.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Lawn  Durocs 

A  splendid  lot  of  fall  and  spring  males  for  sale, 
sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect and  Colonel  Tippy.  They  are  strictly  right  and 
worth  the  money.    Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 


HERD  HEADERS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  for  pale  the  three  tried  herd  boars, 
Big  Omaha,  Metal  Top,  and  Guy's  Price  Last. 
Every  one  a  good  one.  Also  a  number  of  spring! 
males.  D.  C.  LONEHGAN.  Florence.  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS  AND  YOUNG 
SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Hogs  are  fine  specimens  of  the  heavy,  big  boned 
type,  sired1  by  Long  Boy  3d  and  guaranteed  satis- 
factory. Bulls  are  dark  colored  and  from  heavy 
milking  dams.    G.  W.  Fuerstein,  Fremont,  Neb. 

BLUE  RIBBON  POLANDS. 

25  head  spring  boars,  all  immuned.  Sired  by 
Blue  Ribbon  Hastings.  Big  Sensation  and  A 
Wonder  Surprise.  The  real  big  kind,  not  fat, 
but  in  the  best  of  breeding  condition.  Real  herd 
headers.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices  reason- 
able. W.   J.   EAVEY,    GENEVA,  NEB. 


Don't  starve  your  hogs  to 
remove  worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product, 
then  select  six  growing  pigs, 
feed  them  all  the  grain,  oil 
meal,  tankage  and  milk  they 
can  eat,  then  place  before 
them  in  dry  trough  sample  of 
Hog  Potash  and  see  how  they 
eat  it.  Worms  cannot  live 
where  it  is  fed  regularly. 
Sold  at  prices  of  good  salt. 
Send  today  for  sample  and  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  In  unoccu- 
pied territory. 

Manufactured  by 


l/f/ION 
STOCK. 

YARDS 
COMPANY 


POLAND-CHINA  OPPORTUNITIES 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned,  easy  feed- 
ers. Spring  males,  by  the  noted  Way- 
side Jumbo.  Write  me.  I  have  what 
you  want. 

FRED  WILLE,  Columbus,  Neb. 


BIG  TYPE,  BIG  BONE  POLANDS 

A  very  choice  lot  of  big,  growthy,  heavy  boned  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Blue  Valley,  Blue  Valley  Orange  and  Big  Columbus.  We  have  been  breeding  hogs 
for  25  years.  If  you  are  looking  for  big  hogs  with  quality,  write  us  for  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  THOS.  p.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN-PR1ESIA  N 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


-READ  THIS!- 


"My  %-inch  ad  in  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  has  brought  me  three 
times  more  inquiries  than  an  inch  ad 
in  any  other  paper.  Fred  Wille,  Co- 
lumbus, Neb." 

Are  you  using  only  the  "other 
papers?"  Include  this  paper  which 
pulls  the  most  inquiries.  Get  rates 
from 

G-.  E.  HALL,  Live  Stock,  Mgr., 
Twentieth.  Century   Farmer,  Omaha. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  Wisconsin  Farmer  notes  that  fewer  and 
fewer  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  are  content 
to  milk  and  care  for  cows  that  are  able  to 
produce  only  about  150  pounds  of  butter.  Dur- 
ing two  weeks  last  spring  145  Wisconsin  dairy- 
men purchased  registered  purebred  Holstein 
sires  in  order  to  improve  their  herds. 

Everywhere  the  more  progressive  dairymen 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  using  bred-for- 
production  sires  in  order  to  bring  up  the  but- 
ter-fat yield  of  their  cows  to  a  profitable! 
figure. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box  179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


HORSES 


America's  Famed  Horse  Districts 

This  particular  district,  famed  for  Percherons.  The  Chandler  herd  noted  for  drafti- 
ness.  substance  and  bone,  is  noted  for  turning  the  tide  to  American-bred  Percherons. 
I'ossibly  not  French  fat.  but  bigger  frames,  stronger  vitality,  better  feet  and  legs. 
American  users  love  this  useful  type  and  get  them  from  my  big  bunch  reg.  studs, 
yearlings  to  fours.     -Write  today.    FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


HAT  is  the  matter  with  the  cat- 
tle market?"  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  is  agitating  the  minds 
of  stockmen  these  days.  It  is 
not  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,  but  the  answer  is  not  satisfying, 
and  unfortunately  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  suggestion  of  a  remedy.  After  all  it 
is  really  the  remedy  that  stockmen 
want. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  that  the  markets  of  the  country 
have  been  suffering  from  unseasonable 
weather  conditions.  The  soft  weather 
that  has  prevailed  in  almost  all  sections 
of  the  country  has  undoubtedly  greatly 
reduced  the  consuming  demand  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  meat 
keeping  poorly,  has  made  buyers  very 
cautious  about  taking  on  any  great 
quantity  of  the  product.  It  has  been  a 
hand-to-mouth  market,  and  such  a  mar- 
ket always  is  unsatisfactory.  As  the  public 
appetite  does  not  crave  beef  during  mild 
weather,  the  only  remedy  is  a  change  to 
cold  and  snappy  conditions,  but  the  cat- 
tle trade  evidently  has  little  influence 
with  the  making  of  the  weather,  or  it 
would  have  been  changed  some  weeks 
ago. 

Another  solution  of  the  question,  "What 
is  the  matter  with  the  cattle  market?" 
can  be  found  in  the  season  of  the  year. 
Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go 
back  and  -examine  the  files  of  market 
records  for  previous  years  will  speedily 
discover  that  the  market  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November  and  during  the 
most  of  December  is  very  apt  to  be  un- 
satisfactory. This  is  especially  true  of 
the  common  to  medium  grades  of  beef 
steers.  This  year  even  the  best  long- 
fed  cattle  have  suffered  along  with  other 
kinds.  Here  again  comes  in  the  weather 
explanation.  It  is  claimed  by  retailers 
that  the  weather  is  so  warm  that  con- 
sumers are  not  taking  kindly  to  fat 
beef,  but  the  call  is  more  urgent  for  the 
lighter  cuts. 

Cattle  Market  Still  Weak 

Consumers  tell  a  somewhat  different 
Story.  According  to  their  explanation  it 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  weather  as 
it  is  of  price.  In  other  words,  they  claim 
that  they  would  buy  more  freely  if  prices 
were  lower. 

Then  there  are  the  importations  from 
Argentina  to  be  reckoned  with.  Last  week 
a  consignment  of  12,000  quarters  of  beef 
arrived  at  New  York,  that  being  the 
largest  quantity  of  beef  included  in  any 
one  shipment  thus  far.  The  12,000  quarters 
would  be  equivalent  to  3,000  cattle,  which 
would  be  no  more  than  one  day's  run 
for  some  of  the  smaller  markets.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  several  times  before  in 
these  columns,  the  Argentina  shipments 
of  beef  have  not  been  large  enough  to 
cut  any  figure  in  trade  so  far  as  the 
actual  supply  and  demand  is  concerned. 
However,  they  do  have  a  sentimental 
effect  upon  the  market  and  are  used  by 
packers  to  depress  cattle  values. 

As  an  offset  for  the  reduced  consuming 
demand  for  beef  there  was  a  falling  off 
in  the  receipts  of  live  cattle  at  the  six 
largest  markets  during  November  of 
72,000  head  In  other  words  the  supply 
of  cattle  sent  to  market,  after  counting 
all  the  importations  of  live  cattle  from 
Mexico  and  Canada,  still  fell  short  of  the 
receipts  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year  by  72,000  head. 

Decline  in  Hogs 

Receipts  of  hogs  have  been  quite  lib- 
eral for  the  last  few  weeks  and  the 
packers  have  beeen  able  to  gradually 
force  prices  downward.  The  increase  in 
receipts  during  the  month  of  November 
amounted  to  123.000  head  at  the  six  mar- 
kets, but  it  is  a  very  well  known  fact 
that  this  was  due  entirely  to  the  pie- 
mature  marketing  of  pigs  and  light 
hogs,  forced  to  market  by  reason  of  the 
high  price  of  feed  and  the  prevalence  of 
cholera.  To  prove  this  assertion  it  would 
be  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  average  weight  of  hogs  at 
leading  markets  averaged  the  '  lightest 
last  month  for  a  long  term  of  years.  If 


the  receipts  were  to  be  figured  in  pounds 
of  pork  instead  of  by  the  head  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  found  that  there  really 
had  been  a  sharp  falling  off  in  receipts. 
Even  after  allowing  for  the  recent  large 
gains  in  receipts  the  total  for  the  year 
is  still  400,000  smaller  than  for  the  cor- 
responding eleven  months  of  last  year, 
taking  the  six  leading  markets  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  decline  on  hogs  has  been  the  most 
marked  on  light  weights,  although  heavy 
hogs  have  been  pulled  down  a  little. 
The  trade  as  a  whole  has  been  in  fairly 
good  shape  and  prices  at  present  writing 
are  about  where  they  were  a  year  ago  at 
this  time.  It.  will  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  hogs  during  December  last 
year  broke  down  about  a  half  dollar,  so 
that  with  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
the  average  of  the  market  on  the  basis 
of  Omaha  was  about  $7.00,  or  a  little 
above.  The  bears  figured  on  getting  the 
market  down  this  year  to  about  $7.0>  by 
the  opening  of  the  winter  packing  sea- 
son or  soon  after.  They  fell  short  of 
expectations,  but  should  the  run  of  light 
hogs  and  pigs  continue  as  heavy  during 
December  as  it  was  during  November,  it 
would  surprise  no  one  if  they  were  able 
to  touch  the  $7  mark  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Most  operators  on  the  market,  how- 
ever, are  bulls  when  it  comes  to  the  hog 
trade.  They  are  willing  to  concede  that 
large  receipts  for  the  time  being  may 
give  the  packers  an  advantage  that  they 
will  use  to  depress  prices,  but  they  firmly 
believe  that  hogs  will  be  very  much 
scarcer  before  1914  is  very  far  advanced, 
and  that  higher  prices  must  eventually 
prevail. 

Sheep  Some  Higher 

Receipts  of  sheep  during  November 
were  about  on  a  par  with  last  year,  al- 
though some  market  points  showed  a 
sharp  shrinkage.  There  has  also  been 
very  little  change  in  receipts  for  the 
eleven  months,  the  total  at  the  six  mar- 
kets showing  a  gain  of  only  41,000  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  demand  has  been  good  and  the  sheep 
market  has  been  in  very  satisfactory 
condition.  Last  week  everything  moved 
freely,  with  prices  at  most  points  higher. 
The  immediate  future  of  the  market 
looks  a  little  doubtful  as  operators  arc 
anticipating  a  heavy  increase  in  receipts, 
due  to  the  prevailing  high  prices.  Should 
the  weather  at  the  same  time  turn  cold 
and  stormy  there  would  be  a  still  further 
inducement  for  free  shipments  from  the 
feed  lots.  While  the  market,  as  noted 
above,  is  in  a  good  healthy  condition  at 
the  present  time,  December  is  not  a  good 
month  in  which  to  flood  the  market  and 
packers  could  hardly  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  big  runs  to  force  present  high 
prices  to  a  lower  level. 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Poland-China  Boars  of  Merit 

Attention  is  called  in  this  issue  to  the 
change  of  advertisement  of  Mr.  Fred 
Wille,  the  well  known  breeder  of  Poland- 
China  hogs  at  Columbus,  Neb  Mr 
Wille  still  has  a  number  of  spring  males 
for  sale,  and  they  are  certainly  the  right 
kind.  They  are  big,  with  plenty  of  bone, 
smooth,  well  balanced  and  are  bred 
along  the  right  line.  These  hogs  have 
been  grown  with  the  idea  of  their  future 
usefulness  as  breeders  in  view.  They 
have  not  been  pampered  and  will  go  out 
and  make  good  in  any  herd  if  given  or- 
dinary treatment.  We  cheerfully  recom- 
mend them  to  our  readers,  and  trust  that 
anyone  wanting  some  of  this  kind  will 
write  Mr.  Wille  for  further  particulars, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 

Herd  Headers  for  Sale 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lonergan  of  Florence.  Neb., 
is.  offering  several  tried  herd  boars  for 
sale  at  this  time.  These  boars  are  Big 
Omaha,  Metal  Top  and  Guy's  Price  Last. 
Everyone  of  them  is  a  tried  breeder  and 
good  enough  to  go  to  the  head  of  any 
pure  bred  herd  in  the  country.  These 
boars  have  been  used  in  Mr.  Lonergan's 
herd,  and  this,  in  itself,  should  be  a 
guarantee  that  they  are  right  in  every 
way.  He  also  has  a  number  of  spring 
males  of  later  farrow  that  he  is  pricing 
worth  the  money.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  Mr.  Lonergan  has  one  of  the 
best  herds  in  the  country,  east  or  west, 
and  our  readers  may  rest  assured  that 
anything  he  offers  for  sale  will  be  just 
as  represented.  Better  get  in  touch  with 
him  at  once,  mentioning  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Good  Enough  for  Him 

Mother  (upstairs) — Bobby,  did 
you  bring  up  a  spoon  for  your  medi- 
cine, as  I  asked  you? 

Bobby — I  couldn't  find  a  spoon, 
ma,  so  I  brought  up  a  fork. 

Gentle  Reminder 

Johnnie  was  spending  the  after- 
noon at  his  aunt's  and  for  some  mo- 
ments had  been  gazing  out  of  the 
window  in  a  painfully  thoughtful 
sort  of  way. 

"What  makes  you  so  serious, 
Johnnie,  asked  his  aunt. 

"Why,  ma  told  me  that  I  must  re- 
member not  to  ask  for  anything  to 
eat,  and  I  am  trying  to  remem- 
ber it." 

Cocoanut  Milk 

One  day  the  children  in  a  city 
school  were  given  a  lesson  about  the 
cow.  The  next  day  a  cocoanut  was 
brought  in  for  their  inspection. 

When  the  big  nut  came  to  Rosie 
Goldberg  she  happened  to  shake  it 
and,  heard  something  inside. 

"What's  that?"  she  asked. 

"That's  milk." 

Rosie  took  another  look  at  the 
nut  and  asked:  "Did  the  cow  lay 
it?" 

Very  Young  Fish. 
Mr.  Brown  took  a  day  off  and 
went  down  into  the  country  to  fish. 
He  found  a  promising  pond  and 
fished  for  three  hours  without  get- 
ting a  single  bite.  A  little  farmer 
boy  watched  him  most  of  the  time. 
Finally,  when  Brown's  patience  was 
exhausted,  he  said  to  the  boy:  "Arc 
there  any  fish  in  this  pond  at  all?" 
"If  there  are  any,"  the  boy  an- 
swered, "they  must  be  awful  small, 
sir,  for  there  wasn't  any  water  at  all 
here  until  it  rained  yesterday." 

As  He  Understood  It 
"The  superintendent  of  a  Sunday- 
school  repeated  to  the  children  the 
text:  'Arise,  and  take  the  young- 
child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into 
Egypt.' 

"Then  the  superintendent  showed 
a  large  picture  illustrating  this  text 
in  bright  colors. 

"  'Isn't  the  picture  fine?'  he  said. 
'Here  is  the  mother.  Here  is  the 
young  child.  There's  Egypt  in  the 
distance.    Isn't  it  fine?' 

"The  children,  however,  looked 
disappointed,  and  finally  a  little  boy 
piped  out: 

"  'Teacher,  where's  the  flea?'  " 

Business  Instincts 

Mary,  aged  C,  had  not  lived  all 
her  years  in  New  York  for  nothing. 
Uncle  came  from  the  west  to  spend 
Christmas,  and  prodigally  ordered 
for  Mary  a  wonderful  doll's  house, 
fifteen  rooms,  four  baths,  ample 
grounds,  no  mosquitoes,  etc. 

Mamma  called  in  Mary's  play- 
mates to  celebrate  the  day.  Before 
lunch  time  Mary  had  sublet  three 
rooms  and  a  bath  on  the  second  floor 
to  Betty  on  a  nine  weeks'  lease  at  25 
cents  a  week  and  a  single  room  and 
bath  to  Eileen  at  10  cents,  no  lease 
required.  Moreover,  she  had  con- 
trived from  her  paint  box  a  huge 
sign  reading:  "Apartments  to  let: 
cpply  to  owner  on  premises." 
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Bright  and  Breezy 


Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress 


*  HE  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  met  in  Omaha  December  9 
1         to  12,  with  the  largest  and  most  representative  gather- 
lHHI      ing  of  farmers  ever  held  in  the  state.    The  discussions 
were  on  subjects  that  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  men  on 
the  farm.    The  men  in  the  congress  came  direct  from  the  farm 
and  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  congress  was  the  fact 
that  farmers  came  many  miles  and  stayed  through  the  entire  four 
days. 

On  the  closing  day  the  resolutions  committee  made  a  unani- 
mous report,  and  the  congress  adopted  one  of  the  strongest  sets 
of  resolutions  ever  passed  by  any  organization  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  of  the  state.  Next  week  we  will  print  these  resolu- 
tions in  full,  with  a  report  of  the  congress. 


No  Vegetarian 

Coogan,  the  Customer — There's  as 
much  nourishment  in  a  pint  av  pea- 
nuts as  in  two  pounds  av  thot  steak. 

Grogan,  the  Butcher — But  there's 
no  gjravy,  an'  nothin'  for  th'  cat,  an' 
no  hash  the  next  day! — Puck. 

Up  to  Dobbin 

A  cultured  daughter,  home  from 
boarding  school,  had  just  been  driv- 
ing the  fat  and  antiquated  family 
horse,  from  which  all  speed  and 
spirit  had  departed  some  fifteen 
years  before. 

"Mamma,"  she  called  daintily — 
though  in  sudden  alarm — "I  can't 
leave  Dobbin  standing,  can  I?" 

The  matter-of-fact  mother  replied 
briskly:  "You  can — unless  he  pre- 
fers to  sit." 

Wages  No  Object 

"Can't  you  get  any  work?"  asked 
a  woman  of  the  tramp  who  had  ap- 
plied at  the  back  door  for  food. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  replied.  "I  was 
offered  a  steady  job  by  the  man  who 
lives  down  the  road  in  that  big  white 
house." 

"That's  Mr.  Oatseed.  What  was 
the  work?" 

"He  wanted  me  to  get  up  at  4 
in  the  morning,  milk  seventeen  cows, 
feed,  water  and  rub  down  four 
horses,  clean  the  stables  and  then 
chop  wood  until  it  was  time  to  be- 
gin the  day's  work." 

"What  did  he  want  to  pay?" 

"I  dunno,  ma'am.  I  didn't  stop 
to  ask." 

Transients 
A  kind-hearted  gentleman  was 
walking  through  the  back  streets  of 
an  American  town,  when  he  came 
across  a  colored  woman  unmercifully 
beating  a  little  boy.  "Here,"  he  said, 
seizing  her  by  the  arm,  "you  must  not 
do  that.  What  has  he  done,  any- 
way?" 

"Mustn't  do  that!  What  has  he 
done?"  ejaculated  the  enraged 
mother.  "If  you  want  to  know,  he's 
been  and  lef  de  chicken  house  door 
open,  an'  all  dem  chickens  got  out." 

"Well,  that  is  not  so  serious,"  said 
the  gentleman,  soothingly;  "chickens 
always  come  home  to  roost." 

"Come  home!"  snorted  the  woman. 
"Dem  chickens  will  all  go  home!" 

Absent-Minded 

Mrs.  Smith  had  asked  Mr.  Smith 
more  than  fifty  times,  so  she  said, 
■u  hen  he  was  going  to  varnish  her 
kitchen  oilcloth.  Finally,  in  despera- 
tion, one  Saturday  afternoon  he 
donned  his  overalls  and  went  at  it. 
Monday  morning  it  had  not  dried  a 
bit. 

"Something  is  wrong  with  the  var- 
nish, Henry.    Where  did  you  put  the 

can?" 

"I  set  it  back  on  the  cellar  shaft," 
he  answered,  absently,  from  the 
depths  of  a  newspaper. 

She  came  back  into  the  room  pres- 
ently with  the  can  and  stood  in  front 
of  him  ominously  quiet,  he  thought, 
so  he  looked  up.  She  held  the  can 
toward  him. 

"Can't  you  read,  Henry  Smith? 
You  varnished  that  kitchen  oilcloth 
with  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup." — 
National  Monthly. 
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The  Good  and  Bad  Qualities  of  Feterita 

Ripens  Early  and  Makes  Good  Feed,  but  is  Difficult  to  Harvest  and  Store 


ETERITA'S  rapid  rise  to  fame  has 
been  little  short  of  marvelous.  In- 
troduced with  success  into  the 
southwest  in  1906  from  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt,  by  the  office  of  for- 
eign seed  and  plant  introduction 
of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  it  has  spread  over  one  state — 
Oklahoma — and  has  attracted  consideration 
throughout  the  other  states  included  in  the 
grain  sorghum  belt — Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Nebraska. 

The  plants  of  feterita  are  medium  tall  in 
height,  from  four  to  seven  feet  being  the  aver- 
age extremes.  The  stalks  are  more  slender  than 
either  standard  black-hulled  kafir  or  yellow 
milo.  They  have  more  leaves  than 
milo,  and,  considering  the  height, 
fewer  than  kafir.  There  is  more 
judce  in  the  stems  than  in  those  of 
milo  and  the  juice  is  sweeter.  The 
heads,  which  average  about  nine 
inches  long  and  seven  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  center,  are  erect- 
growing.  The  kernels  vary  from 
white  to  bluish  white  in  color  and 
are  quite  strongly  flattened.  Vari- 
ous colors  of  glumes  or  hulls  are 
found,  pink,  brown,  black  and  red 
having  been  noted. 

Difficulties  in  Harvesting 

Feterita  plants  produce  suckers  at 
their  bases  and  side  branches  come 
out  from  the  nodes  above  the  ground. 
This  makes  the  crop  difficult  to  har- 
vest either  for  grain  or  fodder.  Hand 
selection  is  almost  a  necessity  in 
most  cases  in  order  to  procure  ma- 
ture seed.  The  grain  shatters  some- 
what more  than  yellow  milo,  and 
much  more  than  standard  black- 
hulled  kafir  when  the  crop  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  field  after  ma- 
turity. In  time  required  for  matur- 
ity feterita  is,  perhaps,  a  few  days 
earlier  than  yellow  milo  and  from 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  kafir 
when  these  crops  are  grown  under 
the  same  conditions.  This  makes 
feterita  mature,  then,  in  from  ninety 
to  100  days. 

Comparison  with  Dwarf  Mild 
The  production  per  acre  of  feterita  In  the 
southwest  has  been  variable.  A  report  from 
the  cereal  station  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Amarlllo,  Tex.,  shows 
the  following  comparative  yieldH  of  feterita  and 
dwarf  milo  for  the  period  1908  to  19  1-': 

— Yield  l'i  r  Acre,  Hu.— 
Year.  Dwwf  Milo.  intuitu. 

1908  41.3  40.2 

1909  „  [1.0  9.3 

1610  19.0  11.7 

1911  37.8  M.2 

1912  22.6  22.9 

Averaging,  we  find  that  the  dwarf  milo  has 


By  A.  C.  Hartenbower 

given  a  yield  of  two  bushels  more  grain  per 
acre  than  the  feterita  in  an  average  of  five 
years,  when  both  crops  were  grown  under  iden- 
tical conditions.  Owing  to  the  extreme  drouth 
which  prevailed  at  the  Amarillo  station  in  1913, 
all  of  the  grain  sorgnum  crops  under  test  were 
for  the  greater  part  failures. 

Evaded  the  Drouth  of  1913 
On  the  farm  of  the  Oklahoma  Experiment 
Station  at  Stillwater,  feterita  has  given  yields 
of  grain  which  compared  very  favorably  with 
the  standard  black-hulled  kafir,  the  leading 
grain  sorghum  crop  grown  there.    The  yield  of 


Throe  Typical  Headt  of  Feterita 

forage  has  never  been  large  and  the  quality  of 
the  forage  produced  Iiuh  been  greatly  Interior 
to  the  latter  crop.  At  the  (ioodwoll  Habitation 
feterita  has  a  given  grain  yield  superior  to  both 
kafir  and  milo.  Fanners  over  central  Okla- 
homa in  particular  found  iVtorllH  u  generally 
more  valuable  crop  than  either  kafir  or  milo  In 
1913.  The  past  growing  season  for  crops  whs 
short,  the  rainfall  during  the  laHt  days  of  June 
and  July  and  August  heinu  '"'l  lit*  I < -  ahovo  one 
Inch  over  that  area.  Feterita,  with  lit  earlier 
maturity  than  either  kafir  or  milo,  especially 
the  former,  had  about  finished  Its  growth  when 
the  drouth  came,  while  the  kafir  and  milo.  "" 
the  contrary,  had  not  readied  miii  Ii  an  adwui'cd 


stage  of  development,  and  consequently  suffered 
far  more  injury  than  the  feterita.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  during  the  past  season  feter- 
ita did  not  prove  more  drouth  resistant  than 
kafir  or  milo,  but  that  it  succeeded  in  evading 
drouth.  In  previous  years,  when  the  rainfall 
has  continued  until  later  in  the  summer,  few 
fields  of  feterita  have  out-yielded  kafir  in  cen- 
tral Oklahoma,  while  thousands  of  fields  of 
kafir  have  out-yielded  feterita. 

Feterita  resembles  milo  much  more  than 
kafir  in  manner  and  habits  of  growth.  In  the 
east  central  part  of  the  grain  sorghum  belt  it 
appears  to  have  made  strong  inroads  upon  milo, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  kafir  is  the  one  tried- 
out  feed  insurance  grain  sorghum  crop  for  that 
section. 

Not  as  Good  as  Kafir 
The  real  value  of  feterita  as  a 
crop  for  the  grain  sorghum  region  is 
not  fully  determined.    The  chemical 
composition  of  feterita  shows  that  it 
compares  favorably  with  kafir  and 
milo,  having  about  12  per  cent  of 
protein.    The  grains  are  soft,  and 
live  stock  feeders    report   good  re- 
turns from  feeding  it  to  hogs  and 
other  classes  of  live  stock.  Grind- 
ing before  feeding  is  not  as  essential 
as  with  kafir.    But  the  tendency  of 
the  feterita  plants  to  stool  and  lodge 
very  badly  iu  heavy    winds  before 
maturity,  and    exceptionally  so  un- 
der the  same  conditions  after  ma- 
turity, and  the  strong  tendency  of 
the  grain  to  shatter    if   allowed  to 
over-ripen  in  the  field,  seriously  af- 
fect its  value  as  a  grain  crop.    It  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  feterita  heads 
from  heating  when  stored  and  when 
the  grain  is  threshed.   Owing  to  the 
uneven  maturity  of  the  heads  coming 
from  the  production  of  suckers  and 
side  branches  by  the  plants,  heating 
is  very  common  alter  threshing  the 
grain.     The  Inferior    production  of 
forage  Is  an  Item  that  must  he  con- 
sidered   when    the    general  farmer 
grows  an>  crop.    In  the  present  Htate 
of    Improvement    feterita    does  not 
meet    the    general     requirements  hh 
well   as  the  standard   black-hulled   kafir.  Fe- 
terita is  strondv  recommended  tin  a  ullage  c  rop, 
or  as  a  crop  for  hogging  down  In   the  fields, 
and  for  theso  uses  It  doubtless  is  «>qunl,  If  not 
superior,  to  kafir  unci  milo.     When  confined  to 
(he      uses,   feterltn   meets  the  requirements  of 
the  general  farmer,  anil  the  acreage  devoted  to 
this  crop   will   lie  gradually   Increased    In  thorn 
who  are  desirous  of  a  crop  meeting  theHo  re 
quuementa. 

In  trying  a  new  crop  It  Ih  nlwayn  well  not 
to  go  in  too  heavily.  Feterita  may  be  Just  (ho 
thing  yon  want  to  raise,  but  don't  plant  loo 
luudi  of  It  until  you  are  sure  of  thin. 
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Winners  in   Boys'  Acre  Corn  Contest 


Jess  J.  Correll,  Who  Raised  Eighty-Eight 
Bushels  of  Corn  on  an  Acre 

Two  young  Nebraska  corn  raisers  are  now 
on  their  way  to  Washington  to  see  how  our 
country  is  run.  The  winner  in  the  corn-growing 
contest  has  his  expenses  paid  and  wins  $160  be- 
sides. The  second  boy  gets  $60  and  will  pay 
his  own  expenses.    Jess  J.  Correll,  a  16-year- 


old  boy  from  Frontier  county  raised  eighty- 
eight  bushels  on  his  acre.  Last  year  he  raised 
109  bushels. 

Young  Correll's  parents  live  in  Cambridge, 
but  he  has  an  uncle  owning  a  farm  in  Frontier 
county,  and  to  this  uncle  the  lad  applied  for  suf- 
ficient land  to  make  the  test.  The  uncle  told 
the  boy  that  he  could  pick  any  five  acres  of 
land  on  the  farm  he  desired.  Jess  looked  the 
farm  over  and  selected  a  two-acre  tract  in  a 
bend  of  the  creek  which  two  years  ago  had 
stood  'under  water  a  portion  of  the  summer, 
when  there  was  plenty  of  rain.  It  was  here 
that  the  prize  was  won,  for  the  ground  held  the 
moisture  of  years  before,  and  the  end  justified 
the  wisdom  of  the  lad.  From  this  two  acres  he 
picked  one  acre  in  the  center,  and  from  this 
the  eighty-eight  bushels  were  grown  and  husked. 

All  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  lad,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  contest  that 
the  work  must  all  be  done  by  the  boy  entering 
the  contest.  In  order  that  the  award  may  be 
fair,  an  affidavit,  by  three  reputable  citizens 
knowing  the  circumstances  is  required,  and  then 
an  inspector  is  sent  out  by  Prof.  Pugsley,  who 
makes  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter. 

In  the  eastern  division,  Walter  Pflug  of  Sarpy 
county,  residing  near  Papillion,  won  the  contest, 
growing  eighty-four  bushels. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  contest  was  due 
to  the  South  Omaha  Stock  Yards  company, 
which  furnished  most  of  the  prize  money. 

Miss  Peterson  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
extension  department  will  accompany  the  boys 
to  Washington,  where  they  will  meet  repre- 
sentatives from  the  corn-growing  contests  of 


Walter  Pflung,  Winner  in  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision, Raised  Eighty-Four  Bushels 

about  thirty  other  states.  They  will  be  invited 
to  call  on  the  president,  will  visit  the  places  of 
interest  about  Washington,  and  one  evening  will 
be  spent  as  the  guests  of  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture at  a  banquet. 


Sheep  and  Sheepmen  at  the  International 


HE  sheep  show  at  the  International 
at  Chicago,  November  29  to  De- 
M.  cember  6,  was  in  most  respects 

the  best  sheep  show  ever  held  by 
this  association.  It  was  excep- 
tionally good  in  quality  in  prac- 
tically every  breed  represented. 
The  breeds  were  by  entries  as  follows:  Shrop- 
shires,  123;  Hampshires,  fifty-four;  South- 
downs,  thirty-one;  Lincolns,  thirty-six;  Cots- 
wolds,  sixty-one;  Dorsets,  forty-five;  Oxfords, 
thirty-five;  Cheviots,  fifty-nine;  Leicesters,  nine- 
teen; Romneys,  eight;  Rambouillets,  thirty-five; 
Exmoores,  ten,  and  3 SI  entries  in  fat  sheep 
classes  of  the  various  breeds.  The  entire  en- 
tries represented  more  than  1,000  sheep,  inde- 
pendent of  the  carlot  displays,  which  repre- 
sented the  sheep-growing  country  from  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  east  to  Idaho  on  the  west. 

Idaho  Finn  Prominent  in  Carlot  Classes 

Knollin  &  Finch  of  Soda  Springs,  Idaho, 
were  prominent  in  carlot  classes,  receiving  the 
grand  champion  prize  on  a  load  of  their  range- 
bred  Shropshire  wether  lambs.  They  also  won 
several  first  prizes,  indicating  that  the  mutton 
sheep  industry  for  the  best  prepared  quality  of 
sheep  and  lamb  meat  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  come  from  the  feed  lots  of  the  corn  belt 
states.  This  carload  of  lambs  were  bred  and 
fed  on  their  ranch  at  Soda  Springs,  Idaho.  These 
grand  champions  of  the  1913  International,  and 
the  sensation  of  the  exhibit,  were  all  May  lambs 
dropped  between  May  10  and  20,  and  the  prod- 
uct for  the  most  part  of  pure-bred  imported 
Shropshire  rams. 

The  taste  of  corn  is  unknown  to  this  lot  of 
lambs.  Ten  days  after  their  birth  these  cham- 
pionship winners  were  put  out  on  their  Idaho 
mountain  range,  with  a  range  herd  of  2,4  00 
head.  There  they  remained  all  summer  under 
the  care  of  a  shepherd.  When  brought  in  from 
the  mountain  ranges  to  begin  their  preparation 
for  show  ring  honors  they  averaged  about  sixty 
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pounds,  and  were  not  in  as  good  flesh  as  they 
might  have  been,  due  to  a  very  wet  summer  in 
that  section.  The  winners  were  not  topped  out 
of  the  entire  Knollin  &  Finch  flocks.  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  exhibitors  to  show  only  young 
lambs  in  order  to  avoid  big  weights  on  the  fin- 
ished product,  hence  the  fifty  head  comprising 
the  carload  were  selected  only  from  the  last 
sixty-five  lambs  dropped  in  the  spring.  These 
lambs  were  never  off  feed  and  have  put  on 
flesh  and  fat  rapidly  from  the  start  of  the  feed- 
ing period,  which  was  ninety  days. 

Started  on  Xative  Grass  and  Wilted  Alfalfa 

Upon  being  brought  in  from  the  mountain 
range  the  lambs  were  started  on  a  small,  native- 
grass  pasture  and  fed  alfalfa  hay  wilted  for 
twelve  hours  before  feeding.  The  grain  ration 
consisted  of  one-quarter  oats  and  three-quarters 
ground  barley,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
linseed  oil  meal  and  Swedish  turnips  were 
added.  The  first  ten  days  of  the  feeding  period 
the  lambs  received  one-fourth  pound  of  grain 
per  head  per  day,  after  which  they  were  given 
one  and  a  half  pounds  per  head  daily  until  the 
last  three  weeks,  when  an  increase  to  two  and 
one-fourth  pounds  was  made,  and  that  amount 
continued  up  to  the  time  shown.  They  had 
about  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  turnips  per  head 
daily  throughout  the  feeding  period.  They  were 
estimated  to  average  between  10  2  and  105 
pounds,  or  about  forty-two  to  forty-five  pounds 
per  head  more  than  when  put  on  feed.  The  big 
gain  in  weight  and  the  finish  shown  is  testi- 
mony as  to  the  value  of  the  feeds  used.  Mr. 
Knollin  expresses  the  belief  that  better  results 
within  a  corresponding  period  could  not  have 
been  made  by  any  other  feed  or  combination  of 
feeds.  All  the  feed  used  in  the  fattening  of  the 
lambs  was  grown  on  the  range,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  linseed  oil  meal. ' 

Six  years  ago  three  carloads  of  the  Knollin 
&  Finch  lambs,  fed  by  Dick  Stone  to  make  a 
test  of  Oxfords,  Southdowns  and  grades,  were 


exhibited  there,  the  Southdowns  then  sweeping 
everything  before  them,  taking  the  sweepstakes 
premium  on  carlots  and  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  list  in  grades  and  crosses. 

Sheepmen  Are  Optimistic 

There  is  a  very  optimistic  opinion  expressed 
by  sheepmen  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  special  regret  pronounced  about  the 
free  wool  legislation.  The  pure-bred  sheepmen 
seem  to  take  the  situation  logically  and  say  that 
increased  work  in  the  sheep  business  must  be 
done,  better  care  given  the  flock,  better  sheep 
produced,  and  this  in  both  mutton  and  wool. 
George  McKerrow,  one  of  the  leading  breeders, 
exhibitors  and  importers  of  mutton  breeds  of 
sheep,  with  headquarters  at  Pewaukee,  Wis., 
says:  "I  find  that  the  demand  for  sheep  seems 
to  be  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  under 
the  tariff  agitation  that  we  have  had.  The  ef- 
fect came  with  the  first  attack.  It  is  now  prac- 
tically past  and  mutton  is  in  strong  demand, 
and  buyers  for  mutton  sheep  are  not  afraid  to 
chance  going  into  the  business.  They  will  raise 
a  larger  fleece  and  more  mutton  on  the  same 
animal  than  they  formerly  did,  and  come  out 
square  or  even  a  little  better.  Mutton  is  a 
strong  factor  now  in  sheep  raising." 

Mr.  Finch  of  Knollin  &  Finch  of  Idaho  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  would  be  a  little 
more  attention  paid  to  the  mutton  breeds  of 
sheep  on  the  range  than  formerly;  that  the  fine- 
wool  flocks  would  use  more  mutton  rams  and 
breed  a  larger  sheep;  that  there  has  been  this 
last  season  a  strong  demand  for  mutton-type 
rams;  that  their  firm  has  been  selling  this  class 
of  rain  lambs  by  the  carload  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  1,600  head,  and  that  this  demand  has 
every  evidence  of  holding  out. 

Mr.  Cock  of  Bennett  &  Cock  of  Belle  Fourche, 
western  South  Dakota,  prominently  identified 
in  the  range  sheep  industry  in  that  section  of 
the  west,  says  that  there  has  never  been  more 
interest  manifest  in  the  sheep  business  in  their 
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part  of  the  country,  and  the  tendency  is  toward 
the  wool  sheep,  with  all  the  size  of  carcass  they 
can  attain.  He  says  that  the  range  sheepman 
can  never  get  away  from  the  merino,  because  of 
its  natural  flocking  or  herding  tendencies.  The 
range  sheep,  he  asserts,  must  be  an  active,  mov- 
ing band  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  feed 
to  keep  them  thrifty  and  growing.  Kis  experi- 
ence has  taught  him  that  the  merino  is  an  early 
riser,  that  as  soon  as  daylight  commences  to 
throw  a  little  ray  of  light  on  the  sheep  fold  the 
nin  ino  will  get  onto  its  feet,  stretch  itself  and 
start  off  to  graze,  while  the  mutton  breeds  will 
be  slow  to  get  up  and  listless  about  getting  off 
the  bedding  ground. 

Must  Prove  Success  of  Industry 

E.  L.  Shaw  of  the  bureau  of  animal  indus- 
try, Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  in 
discussing  the  future  of  the  sheep  industry  of 
this  country,  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
will  be  considerable  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
persons  who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  business  in  starting  until  those  now  in  the 
business  prove  its  success.  The  effect  on  wool 
prices  has  been  experienced,  even  before  the 
tariff  law  was  repealed,  and  that  no  additional 
harm  need  be  anticipated  in  this  direction.  Mr. 
Shaw  thinks  that  the  high  prices  of  meats  will 
encourage  sheep  feeding  and  thus  increase  the 
demand  for  sheep  among  farmers  and  feeders. 


Dwight  Lincoln  of  Ohio,  the  popular  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Rambouillet  Merino  Regis- 
tering Association,  is  very  optimistic  on  the 
sheep  question  and  asserts  that  there  is  a  big 
demand  for  his  kind  of  sheep,  and  that  new 
flocks  will  be  started  all  over  the  range  coun- 
try because  of  the  mutton  demand  that  is  called 
forth  on  account  of  high-priced  beef  and  pork. 
He  argues  the  superior  healthfulness  of  mut- 
ton as  a  food  product,  that  many  persons  can 
eat  mutton  that  cannot  eat  pork  on  account  of 
stomach  ailments  of  one  kind  or  another.  But 
the  great  demand  for  the  merino  is  on  account 
of  its  herding  qualities  in  large  bands;  on  the 
range  this  feature  is  a  necessity.  Besides,  that, 
thi  fine-wool  lamb  is  the  feeder's  choice  when 
he  has  once  tested  them  out  with  the  grade  mut- 
ton breeds.  That  the  foundation  of  the  range 
flock  must  be  based  on  the  French  merino,  if 
success  is  to  be  attained,  is  the  opinion  of  Sec- 
retary Lincoln. 

Predicts  Greater  Demand  for  Mutton 

H.  L.  Compton,  one  of  the  popular  judges  of 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep,  now  located  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  in  charge  of  the  Linwood  stock 
farm,  says  that  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  express- 
ing his  belief  that  within  a  very  short  time  the. 
demand  for  sheep  to  supply  the  mutton  trade 
will  be  greatly  above  the  producing  ability  of 
those  now  engaged  in  this  work.    Mr.  Comp- 


ton is  also  among  those  who  entertain  a  very 
encouraging  forecast  for  the  flockmaster  who 
sticks  to  the  sheep  and  breeds  for  more  wool 
and  more  mutton  from  the  same  carcass.  He 
figures  that  two  pounds  more  wool  from  the 
sheep  would  not  be  an  extravagant  demand,  and 
should  be  acquired  readily  by  a  little  careful 
breeding  and  feeding,  and  a  little  more  mutton 
may  be  added  to  the  size  and  growth  of  the 
carcass,  and  thus  acquire  a  more  profitable  ani- 
mal, and  at  no  additional  cost,  and  sacrifice 
nothing  in  the  effort. 

Within  the  Province  of  Sheepmen 
The  opinions  herein  expressed  are  all  rea- 
sonable and  within  the  province  of  the  sheep- 
man to  bring  about.  That  the  sheep  industry  is 
going  broke  because  of  tariff  tinkering,  is  ab- 
surd. Sheep  are  good  money-making  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
handle  them  and  is  willing  to  give  his  time 
and  attention  to  them.  There  is  not  an  animal 
in  existence  so  easily  provided  for  as  the  sheep, 
nor  one  better  able  to  pay  back  with  interest 
all  the  attention  that  the  careful  flock  owner 
is  willing  to  contribute.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  sheep  owners  will  increase  their  efforts  in 
the  sheep  industry  and  make  the  American  sup- 
ply of  mutton  equal  to  the  home  demand.  No 
foreign  country  can  compete  with  our  home- 
grown mutton  if  our  breeders  and  feeders  set 
their  aims  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 


Sidelights  on  Big  Stock  Show  at  Chicago 


UDGING  is  a  subject  about  which 
which  much  has  been  written.  No 
two  persons  judge  animals  just 
the  same  way.  A  splendid  exam- 
ple of  this  occurred  in  the  fat 
steer  show  at  Chicago.  In  plac- 
ing pure-bred  Shorthorn  steers, 
the  judges  of  breeding  Shorthorns  made  the 
awards.  In  the  2-year-old  class  they  placed  an 
Illinois  steer  first  over  an  Ames  College  beast. 
Both  were  deep  reds,  thickly  covered  and  ac- 
ceptable types.  The  Illinois  steer  carried  his 
underline  truer,  while  the  Ames  steer  was  much 
fuller  in  the  lower  quarter.  The  next  day  the 
foreign  judge  placed  championships  by  ages.  In 
the  2-year-olds  all  first  and  second  prizes  of 
each  breed  competed.  The  Angus  was  given  the 
championship,  while  the  Ames  steer  was  made 
reserve  over  the  Illinois  steer  which  had  de- 
feated him  the  day  previous.  The  judge  seemed 
to  consider  the  placing  of  the  two  Shorthorns 
quite  easy.  Both  of  these  steers  were  good  ani- 
mals, yet  when  the  best  judges  of  the  world 
cannot  agree,  what  is  the  poor  exhibitor  going 
to  use  as  his  standard  in  selecting  an  up-to-date 
herd? 

Students'  Judging  Contest 
The  annual  students'  judging  contest  created 
considerable  interest  on  Saturday  preceding  the 
show.  Thirteen  agricultural  colleges  sent  forth 
teams  of  five  men  each  to  participate,  three  of 
these  being  from  Canadian  provinces.  Classes 
of  Belgian  and  Percheron  horses,  Angus,  Here- 
ford and  Shorthorn  cattle,  Berkshire,  Poland- 
China  and  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  and  Southdown 
and  Shropshire  sheep  were  judged.  Pour  anl- 
male  were  used  in  each  class.  Committees  of 
three  judges  passed  on  each  kind  of  stock  and 
heard  the  students  give  their  reasons  for  placing 
the  stock  as  they  did.  The  committee  failed  to 
agree  upon  the  placing  of  sev-fral  classes,  and 
thfreby  made  it  hard  to  grade  the  students' 
work  and  Introduced  the  element  of  chance. 
Everything  was  done  strictly  on  the  square  and 
there  was  an  entire  freedom  from  prejudice  or 
suspicion.  Most  of  the  teams  took  trips  In  ad- 
vance of  the  contest  and  visited  live  stock  farms 
In  various  states.  Irrespective  of  the  contests, 
these  trips  am  well  worth  the  students'  time 
and  money,  as  It  gives  them  a  broad  Insight  into 
the  practical  end  of  the  stock  business.  Texas 
carried  off  the  laurels,  while  Missouri  rated 
second,   Purdue    third,  Ohio  fourth    and  IoWa 


fifth.  This  is  the  lowest  placing  Iowa  has  ever 
made  since  the  inauguration  of  the  contest, 
some  twelve  years  ago.  Nebraska  ranked 
twelfth. 

From  Across  the  Water 

August  Tascheau  of  La  Perche,  Bernard, 
France,  was  an  interested  visitor  at  the  Inter- 
national. He  is  counted  the  biggest  breeder 
and  dealer  in  La  Perche.  Many  importers  class 
his  work  In  France  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Percheron 
horse.  It  was  from  his  stables  that  the  famous 
Mark  Coad  shipment  of  1885  was  made  for  im- 
portation to  Fremont,  Neb.  He  owns  many 
stallions  which  are  used  for  stud  service  over 
the  district.  He  stands  his  horses  at  from  $3 
to  $5  for  single  service  and  secures  an  option 
on  all  stallion  colts  at  weaning  time.  These 
colts  are  then  put  in  small  pasture  lots  and 
grown  out.  Mr.  Tascheau  has  an  oats  roller, 
which  he  counts  as  an  indispensable  asset  to 
the  draft  horse  grower's  equipment.  His  colts 
never  suffer  for  want  of  feed,  and  he  believes 
it  is  the  only  method  if  scale  is  to  be  obtained. 

Many  of  the  Percherons  at  the  International 
bad  been  brought  from  his  stables,  and  there 
were  others  which  he  had  seen  shown  at  the 
Paris  and  district  shows  of  last  summer;  conse- 
quently he  was  quite  interested  in  seeing  the 
American  judges  make  their  placements, 
Nebraska  Stock  .<<  Bhow 

Samuel  McKelvie,  well  known  Poland  breeder 
of  Clay  county,  could  not  ward  off  the  show 
fever  as  he  had  expected  to,  and  consequently 
his  presence  at  the  hot?  show  was  quite  notice- 
able all  weeki.  Ho  reported  an  average  yield  |n 
his  county  and  but  few  stock  on  feed.  He,  too, 
was  much  disappointed  In  the  carlot  show  of 
swine,  bin  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  quality 
of  stock  on  display  In  ihn  exposition  building. 

Dr.  J.  D.  SpniRiie  of  David  City  leaned  on 
a  rail  beside  the  horse  Judges  for  two  days  and 
saw  at  close  range  the  %vork  they  were  doing. 
He  has  Inspected  many  stnlllons  In  Nebraska 
and  I*  much  Interested  in  horses  of  the  right 
kind. 

Roy  Fisher  of  Wlnslde  succeeded  In  con- 
vincing the  pastern  plutocrats  that  Nebraska 
can  i;rnw  as  Rood  hogs  as  any  stale  In  the  union. 
Ills  winning  herd  of  Hampshires  made  a  strong 
show  In  competition  with  the  best  herds  of  Ibis 
popular  breed  to  be  found  anvwh« n 

Messrs   North  ami  Itobinson,  bur  r.  importer 


of  Grand  Island,  watched  the  Percheron  judging 
quite  closely.  They  expressed  surprise  at  the 
Quality  and  size  of  the  show. 

Julius  Wolfe,  well  known  horse  importer  of 
Albion,  and  Joseph  Rousselle  of  Seward  found 
considerable  delight  in  watching  the  mammoth 
horse  show  in  progress. 

Selecting  Carlot  Exhibits 

The  skill  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the 
animals  for  the  carlot  exhibits  in  this  division 
of  the  big  International  Live  Stock  Show  was 
a  feature  worthy  of  careful  observation  and 
study.  This,  however,  is  true  of  all  live  stock 
shows  where  the  carlot  exhibit  is  made  a 
feature  of  display.  The  cattle  division  rep- 
resents the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  uni- 
formity of  color,  size,  type  and  finish  when  it 
comes  to  carload  displays. 

The  advantage  the  solid  colored  animals 
have  over  the  load  of  mixed  colors  is  readily 
imderstood.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see  these 
examples  to  bo  fully  convinced  of  the  force  ami 
argument  that  color  carries.  Color  stfgM  be 
said  to  be  the  leading  or  governing  qualification 
in  carload  exhibits.  This  may  be  Illustrated  by 
naming  the  Angus,  the  Galloway,  Red  Poll  and 
the  sorted-up  colors  of  the  Shorthorns  -reds, 
Whites  and  roans. 

In  loads  of  mixed  colorB  the  eye  glances 
over  each  animal  readily,  comprising  Hie  load, 
and  if  there  is  an  objectionable  animal  from  any 
cause  he  is  "spotted,"  as  the  saying  goeH.  and 
you  cannot  thereafter  look  a'  the  load  without 
seeing  this  animal.  If  all  nre  of  one  rolor,  one 
must  get  the  objectionable  one  In  full  view  In 
order  to  expose  bis  shortcomings.  He  may 
hide  behind  another  of  bis  own  color  anil  not 
become  so  prominent  and,  therefore,  not  so  ob- 
jectionable, to  tin-  average  buyer. 

The  selectl  it   the  carlot   of  cattle  to  get 

them  uniformly  mated  up  so  thai  they  are  as 
"like  as  eggs''  Ih  a  matter  of  Hk III  and  Ingenuity 
that  counts  very  Strongly  with  the  Judge  I  Hut 
has  this  display  lo  pass  on.  Animals  closely 
1 1 1 a  i ' -i I  in  size,  type,  flesh  and  color  are  a  strong 
combination  of  quality  that  Is  hard  to  get  over. 
It  Ik  the  reasonable  proposition  In  the  matter 
of  arranging  such  a  display,  and  exhibitors 
prettv  generally  observe  It.  since  we  see  the 
Shorthorns  quite  frequently  selected  to  mute  ns 
closely  as  possible  In  color,  and  the  effect  Is 
convltx  lug. 
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It  is  well  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
winter,  especially  in  the  favored  dis- 
trict of  the  Missouri  valley.  Storms 
of  un'usual  severity  have  visited  the 
eastern  Rocky  mountain  country  and 
the  eastern  states,  practically  all 
of  the  country  east  of  Chicago.  Be 
prepared  for  bad  weather  at  all 
times,  now  and  during  the  winter 
season. 


The  live  stock  show  season  is  now 
practically  closed  for  1913,  and  the 
energies  of  the  breeders  and  feeders 
must  be  directed  toward  the  pros- 
pects for  1914.  The  proper  selec- 
tion of  the  animal  for  exhibition  is 
the  vital  feature  of  the  show  busi- 
ness. Study  well  your  subject  be- 
fore you  decide  on  the  course  of 
feeding  and  fitting.  There  are  many 
features  of  animal  conformation  that 
feed  and  care  will  do  wonders  in 
changing  and  building  up,  but  in  the 
main  the  carcass  foundation  must  be 
almost  ideal  if  the  animal  can  hope 
to  be  a  leading  prize  winner. 


Last  September,  at  Fremont,  Neb., 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  and 
the  Fremont  Commercial  Club  united 
to  put  on  one  of  the  greatest  power 
farming  demonstrations  the  United 
States  has  ever  seen.  The  interest 
aroused  was  so  general  and  enthu- 
siastic that  it  was  resolved  to  make 
this  demonstration  a  national  and 
annual  affair.  Arrangements  have 
been  -made  for  the  coming  year,  and 
we  are  glad  to  announce  that  the 
date  chosen  is  the  third  week  in  Au- 
gust, and  Fremont  is  the  place. 
Funds  have  been  appropriated  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  make  this 
demonstration  of  even  morei  value  to 
the  farmer  than  the  first  one. 


Christmas  Tree  Fad 

When  will  this  useless  destruction 
of  the  evergreen  tree  cease?  The 
custom  of  tree  decoration  in  the 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
responsible  for  the  annual  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  the  finest,  thrift- 
iest, most  promising  young  trees  for 
timber  purposes  that  are  grown  in 
the  forests  of  America.  This  fad, 
which  has  taken  such  a  firm  hold 
on  the  American  people,  is  a  growing 
evil  that  should  be  discouraged 
throughout  the  American  homes.  It 
is  a  fad  that  this  country  can  ill  af- 
ford at  this  time,  when  a  timber 
famine  in  the  United  States  is 
threatened,  and  the  crying  demand 
from  forestry  interests  is  tree  pro- 
tection, and  improved  forestry  meth- 
ods are  being  urged  and  proclaimed 
from  every  hilltop  throughout  the 
land. 

These  beautiful  young  trees  that 
are  sacrificed  for  the  pleasing  of  the 
eye,  the  admiration  of  a  day,  are 
needed  in  supplying  this  nation  with 
lumber  and  building  timbers  so  es- 
sential in  the  carrying  out  of  man's 
work).  In  every  city,  town  and  vil- 
lage throughout  the  country  car- 
loads of  these  young  trees  are  dis- 
posed of  each  holiday  season,  and  to 
no  lasting  purpose.  This  counts  heav- 
ily against  the  work  of  re-foresting 
the  country,  a  work  which  is  being 
proclaimed  and  advocated  with  so 
much  sentiment  and  seeming  earn- 
estness at  all  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  But  when  the  Christmas 
slaughter  of  these  choice  young  tree? 
comes  around  scarcely  a  voice  is 
raised  against  this  abuse  of  tree  life. 

A  citizen  of  Wilmette,  a  suburb 
of  Chicago,  who  is  opposed  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  evergreen  tree,  and 
who  has  abolished  this  feature  of 
Christmas  decoration  in  his  home, 
introduced  last  Christmas  a  novelty 
that  attracted  the  attention,  curi- 
osity and  admiration  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors for  blocks  around.  In  his  front 
lawn  is  growing  a  fine  specimen  of 
Norway  spruce,  which  he  decorated 
and  had  wired  and  lighted  with 
many  electric  lights.  It  satisfied  the 
home  demand  much  more  completely 
than  if  it  had  been  the  usual  Christ- 
mas tree  and  afforded  the  neighbors 
no  small  amount  of  interest. 


For  Cleaner  Farms 

"Clean  up  on  the  farms!  This  is 
the  slogan  taken  up  by  a  group  of 
counties  in  Indiana  in  an  effort  for 
better  sanitation  on  the  farm.  This 
invigorating  enterprise  is  the  result 
of  a  study  of  the  rural  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  Indiana  by  its  State  Board 
of  Health.  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  member 
of  the  Ptate  Board  of  Health,  in  an 
address  recently  delivered  at  Gary 
before  the  State  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections,  said: 

"If  every  farmer  in  Indiana  would 
commence  the  new  year  with  a  pure 
water  supply,  with  sanitary  sewage 
disposal,  with  a  clean  barn  and  barn- 
yard, and  would  several  times  daily 
flood  his  home  with  the  pure  air 
which  surrounds  him,  then  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  disease  would  be  enor- 
mously lessened,  efficiency  would  be 
raised,  the  duration  of  life  would  be 
increased,  and  happiness  would  be 
promoted  on  the  farm.    It  is  the  un- 


sanitary privy,  the  polluted  well  and 
the  heaps  of  manure  near  the  farn 
houses  which  drag  down  the  average 
sanitary  score,"  declared  the  doctor. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of 
towns  and  cities  being  severely  crit- 
icized for  their  lack  of  sanitary  ob- 
servance, for  their  careless  and  filthy 
alleys  and  unsanitary  sewerage  and 
drainage  for  the  carrying  off  of  the 
waste  that  naturally  accumulates 
about  buildings  and  poorly  kept  sta- 
bles and  back  streets,  if  not  looked 
after  by  some  authority  to  enforce 
ordinance  or  law. 

Some  farms  are  even  worse  than 
the  alleys  of  the  neglected  town  or 
city.  The  cause  of  disease — typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  etc.  —  is  often 
traced  to  the  water  supply  of  the 
family  where  sewage  is  permitted  to 
find  its  way  to  the  source  of  this 
water  supply.  Vegetables  and  fruits 
stored  under  the  living  rooms  of  the 
home  in  the  cellar,  where  they  are 
kept  all  winter  and  into  the  spring, 
are  allowed  to  decay  more  or  less. 
Barnyards  not  kept  clean,  animals 
subjected  to  all  manner  of  unsani- 
tary pens,  stables,  troughs,  feed 
boxes,  watering  accommodations  and 
surroundings,  generally  tend  to 
cause  disease. 

This  system  of  investigation  by 
the  Indiana  health  board  is  in  the 
line  of  reform  that  should  be  adopted 
and  carried  into  execution  by  all 
states  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  first  and  greatest  need  to 
look  after  the  sanitation  and  health 
of  the  citizens  of  the  state  that  they 
be  the  better  able  to  guard  the 
health  of  the  farm  animals. 

A  system  of  scoring  farms  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Indiana  health 
board  and  a  comparison  of  condi- 
tions in  the  various  counties  is 
thereby  obtained.  The  score  was  ap- 
plied on  a  basis  of  10  points  each 
for  perfect.  The  points  scored  were 
site,  sanitary  condition,  house,  cel- 
lar, ventilation,  water  supply,  sew- 
age disposal,  sanitary  aspect  of  barn, 
barnyard,  pig  pen,  chicken  coops, 
disposal  of  manure  and  health. 

"Clean  up  on  the  farms"  is  an  ex- 
cellent text  and  should  be  taken  un- 
der careful  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration by  every  community  in  every 
county  and  state. 


A  Chicago  firm  has  sent  out  a  let- 
ter to  the  creamery  trade  which  is 
interesting  to  the  milk  producer. 
It  announces  that  the  recent  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff,  while  not  affect- 
ing the  better  grades,  will  materially 
affect  the  poorer  grades  of  butter. 
It  is  therefore  not  only  up  to  the 
creamery  men,  but  to  the  milk  pro- 
ducer as  well,  to  see  that  the  market 
is  supplied  with  salable  butter. 
There  will  be  strong  competition  on 
under-grade  butter,  which  will  bring 
reduced  prices,  but  no  increased  com- 
petition on  the  best  grade. 


We  make  a  mistake  now  and  then, 
and,  while  we  don't  wish  trouble  to 
anyone,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
others  make  mistakes,  too.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  a  southern  farm  pa- 
per we  find  articles  sub-headed  "Cow 
Talk"  and  "The  Dairy  Bull"  under 
the  heading  "In  the  Poultry  Yard." 
These  animals  appear  to  have  d|»iven 
the  poultry  out,  for  there  is  none  on 
the  page. 


The  Draft  Horse  Industry 

The  draft  horse  industry  has  never 
been  in  a  more  thrifty  and  prosper- 
ous condition  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment than  at  the  present  time,  judg- 
ing from  the  International  show  and 
the  full  classes  at  the  state  fairs  of 
1913,  and  the  general  demand  for 
this  class  of  horses  over  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  country.  That  this 
feeling  and  sentiment  exists,  not- 
withstanding the  tendency  of  in- 
ventive genius  to  displace  the  horse 
as  a  power  transmitter,  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  everyone. 

The  horse  by  nature  is  man's  com- 
panion in  labor  and  servitude  and 
has  been  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
So  close  and  profitable  has  bee*n  this 
association  in  labor  that  the  prophe- 
sied dissolution  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween horse  and  man  should  scarcely 
be  given  even  the  remotest  thought. 
The  tendency  among  horse  breeders 
and  horse  raisers  all  over  the  world 
is  to  breed  better  animals.  This  is 
encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the 
tendency  among  horse  raisers  to  own 
better  horses.  The  disposition 
among  those  who  choose  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  horse  is  to  get  size, 
quality  and  durability  in  the  animal. 
The  big  horse  has  advantage  in  his 
v  eight  when  moving  the  heavy  load, 
and  this  point  is  not  overlooked 
when  buying  this  class  of  horses. 

The  active,  big  horse,  with  sound 
legs  and  feet  under  him,  will  bring 
the  producer  a  satisfactory  price.  It 
is  this  style  of  makeup  of  horse  that 
is  now  in  great  demand,  both  as  a 
horse  of  labor  and  as  a  gtallion  for 
breeding  purposes.  This  is  the  class 
of  horses  that  are  now  bringing  good 
prices  in  all  the  horse  markets  of 
the  world.  Quality  in  the  horse,  no 
matter  what  class  he  belongs  to,  is 
more  in  demand  today  than  in  any 
past  period  in  the  horse  history  of 
the  country.  The  little  horse  needs 
quality  to  recommend  him  or  he  is 
a  hard  piece  of  property  to  dis- 
pose of. 

The  supplanting  of  the  horse  by 
any  kind'  of  motor  power  need  not 
cause  any  serious  alarm  among 
breeders,  raisers  or  users  of  the 
power  horse.  It  is  the  cheap,  un- 
sound, unserviceable  horse  that  must 
go  first,  and  should  go,  no  matter 
what  the  competition  in  power  sup- 
ply may  be.  Horse  breeders  must 
not  lose  faith  or  confidence  in  the 
horse  because  power  machines  of 
various  kinds  are  being  run  through 
the  streets  and  over  the  public  high- 
ways. This  is  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  power  demand,  a  very  slight 
infringement  upon  the  utility  and 
service  of  the  horse,  and-  does  not 
to  any  appreciable  extent  interfere 
with  the  big  draft  horse  in  his 
adaptability  and  convenience  in 
transmitting  economically  and  profit- 
ably the  great  trade  and  traffic  of  an 
agricultural  and  commercial  char- 
acter, which  he  is  now  so  success- 
fully employed  in  doing. 

Farmers  and  horse  raisers,  let 
your  aim  and  ambition  be  to  breed 
better  horses,  of  whatever  distinct 
class  you  may  fancy  and  select. 
Quality  and  durability  for  service 
will  be  the  requirement  of  the  use 
that  in  the  future  will  be  tightening 
down  to  a  more  exacting  discrimina- 
tion in  purchase. 
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From  Longhorn  to  Shorthorn 

Twenty-five  years  ago  today  Texas 
was  famous  for  its  Longhorn  cattle. 
They  were  bred  there,  shipped  north 
to  be  fattened  on  our  northern 
farms  and  ranches  and  from  there 
sent  to  the  big  stock  markets.  Texas 
steers  meant  beef  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  Longhorn  steer  is  a 
curiosity  now.  He  will  soon  be  as 
scarce  as  the  buffalo.  But  the  plains 
of  Texas  are  still  furnishing  beef  for 
our  markets.  Where  the  Longhorn 
once  roamed  in  great,  untamed 
herds,  we  now  find  carefully  bred 
und  tended  Shorthorns,  Herefords 
and  all  of  the  standard  breeds  of 
beef  cattle.  The  cattle  industry  is 
as  big  a  thing  in  Texas  as  it  ever 
was,  but  in  a  different  way.  Condi- 
tions have  changed,  and  Texas  has 
changed  to  meet  these  conditions. 
When  there  was  no  longer  a  market 
for  the  Longhorn,  the  cattle  men  of 
Texas  studied  the  market  and  started 
to  raise  what  the  market  wanted. 
This  is  the  secret  of  success  in  any 
line. 

This  year  at  ihe  International 
Ptock  show  at  Chicago  the  young 
men  from  the  agricultural  college  of 
Texas  proved -themselves  to  be  bet- 
ter judges  of  fine  stock  than  those 
from  the  colleges  of  any  of  the  other 
states.  These  young  men  are  ac- 
customed to  seeing  the  finest  stock 
that  can  be  raised.  Texas  knows 
what  it  wants  to  raise  and  it  is  rais- 
ing that  kind.  The  Texas  stockman 
and  the  Texas  student  visited,  the  | 
stock  show  and  saw  the  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  various  breeds,  and  they 
have  gone  home  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge they  gained  in  improving  their 
already  fine  animals.  The  rest  of 
us  will  have  to  "go  some"  if  we 
want  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  Texas 
is  setting. 


is  found  in  ils  native  thrift  and  vigor 
of  growth,,  reaching  out  into  the 
Missouri  valley,  scattered  practically 
all  over  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa and  the  Dakotas.  Its  native 
tendencies  have  made  it  a  sure 
grower  all  over  the  western  prairie 
slates.  In  replanting  it  has  certain 
requirements,  and  when  these  are 
humored  it  is  a  swre  grower. 

The  tree  planting  enterprise  that 
Prof.  C.  A.  Scott  of  the  forestry  de- 
partment of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  is  about  to  introduce  in  the 
dry  lands  of  western  Kansas  will  no 
doubt  be  a  success,  and  his  arbor- 
vitae  groves  will  be  of  lasting  bene- 
fit and  a  thing  of  beauty  on  many 
treeless  homes.  The  lesson  to  be 
taught  is  perseverance,  and  an  appli- 
cation of  this  to  conditions  that  na- 
ture has  made.  1 


Japan  each  year  produces  more 
than  20,000,000  bushels  of  rice, 
nearly  60,000,000  pounds  of  tea  and 
more  than  2  5,000,000  pounds  of 
silk. 


New  Parcel  Post  Rates 

Uncle  Sam,  through  his  servant, 
Postmaster  General  Burleson,  is  go- 
ing to  give  \is  a  New  Year's  present. 
He  says  that  we  have  appreciated  the 
parcel  post.  We  are  all  willing  to 
admit  this,  especially  those  of  us 
who  have  frequent  occasion  to  send 
parcels.  Now  we  are  going  to  have 
an  addition  to  it.  From  and  after 
January  1,  1914,  we  may  send  par- 
cels in  the  first  and  second  zones 
'.veighing  as  much  as  fifty  pounds. 
The  maximum  weight  for  parcels 
sent  beyond  the  second  zone  will  be 
twenty  instead  of  eleven  pounds. 
Rates  will  be  changed  as  follows: 

Kates  for  the  third  zone  will  be  re- 
duced fi'om  7  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  5  cents  for  each  additional  pound  to 
fi  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  2  cents 
for  each  additional  pound. 

Rates  for  the  fourth  zone  will  be  re- 
duced from  S  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  6  cents  for  each  additional  pound 
to  7  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  4 
cents  for  each  additional  pound. 

Rates  for  the  fifth  zone  will  be  reduced 


from  0  cents  for  the  first  pound  ind  7 
cents  for  each  additional  round  to  8 
cents  for  the  first  pound  and  G  cents  for 
each  additional  nound. 

Rates  for  the  sixth  zone  will  be  reduced 
from  10  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  9 
cents  for  each  additional  pound  to  9 
cents  for  *he  Hrst  nound  and  S  cents  for 
each  additional  pound. 

Books,  which  have  heretofore  had 
a  special  rate,  will  now  go  by  parcel 
post,  the  rule  being  as  follows: 

The  rate  of  postage  on  parcels  contain- 
ing books  weighing  eight  ounces  or  less 
shall  be  1  cent  for  ^ach  two  ounces  or 
fractional  thereof,  and  m  those  weigh- 
ing in  excess  of  eight  ounces  the  zone 
parcel  post  rates  shall  apply. 

This  is  to  be  effective  March  16, 
1914.  This  date  is  made  to  allow 
three  months'  grace  to  large  firms 
having  catalogues  now  in  the  process 
of  preparation. 


Of  the  2,000,000  trees  to  be 
planted  on  the  national  forests  of 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  one-half  have 
been  set  out  this  fall  and  the  rest 
will  be  put  in  next  spring. 


Trees  for  the  Dry  Lands 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  planting  of  trees  on  the 
western  prairie  farm  and  on  the 
still  farther  western  desert,  the  drv 
lands  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
country.  This  is  a  subject  that  can- 
not be  exhausted.  It  has  been  due 
to  this  everlasting  advice,  "plant 
trees,  plant  trees,"  that  the  cen- 
tral western  farm  country  is  now  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  its  beau- 
tiful shade  trees,  its  magnificent 
groves  of  tall,  vigorous  forest  trees 
towering  above  the  landscape  in 
every  direction  one  casts  the  eye. 
There  is  no  wooded  landscape  that 
excels  the  planted  prairie  farm 
grove  in  its  grandeur  and  excellence, 
in  its  contrast  to  the  far-reaching 
open  view. 

C.  A.  Scott,  state  forester  of  Kan- 
sas, urges  the  planting  of  the  ever- 
green, eseclally  arbor-vitae,  for  the 
western  dry  lands  of  Kansas  and 
similar  dry  sections.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  trees  wll  grow  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high  in  western  Kansas 
and  will  attain  a  diameter  of  trunk 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  Inches. 
This  is  a  very  encouraging  r"i">rt, 
since  these  trees  are  no  hardier 
than  many  othur  varieties  of  the 
( vergreen,  pine  or  cedar. 

It  is  a  pretty  genwnlly  conceded 
fact  that  the  evergreen  is  a  sure 
and  successful  grower  all  over  the 
eastern  Rocky  mountain  country.  It 


There's  a  present  forlfou  on 

Hewitt  -Lea  -Funcks 


ree 


,If  you  ate  going  to 
(build  house,  barn  or  other 
F^-^  buildingT^or  make  repairs — there's 

.a  |50  to  $500  present  for  you  on  this  tree. 

-  Send  the  coupon  and  get  it 

<l  Hundreds  of  farmers  and  other  folks  living  in  the, 
>  i  Northwest  will  enjoy  a  Merrier  Christmas,  because  thev 
i  *|  saved  §50  to  £500  the  past  year  by  buying  their  lumber 
^■y  rrom  Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Company. 

I.  D.  Johnson,  of  Falion,  Mont.,  saved  $327  through  buying  ol 
'      us  instead  o*-  >nr  local  dealer.    A.  M.  Stern,  of  Regan,  N.  D., 
saved  $250.     A.  1).  Anderson,  of  Woonsocket,  S.  D.,  saved  $150. 
Others  of  our  customers  saved  big  sums  as  you'll  see  at  the  left — 
and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  made 
big  savings  by  getting  their  lumber  direct  from  us. 

Save  40%  to  60% 

on  lumber  and  mill  work — get  better  quality,  too 

You  pay  profits  to  five  middlemen  wherl  you  buy  lumber  of  the  lumberman 
in  your  town — the  lumber  he  sells  you  has  been  handled  and  sorted  over  four 
or  five  times.    That's  why  his  price  is  high  and  quality  low. 


The  lumber  we  ship  you  comes  straight,  from 
our  own  mills,  supplied  from  our  forests  in  the 
famous  Puget  Sound  region.  It's  fresh,  clean, 
fine-grained  beautiful  material.  We  sell  you 
at  the  wholesale  price — lower  than  the  ltx.il 
lumberman  can  even  buy  for.  Not  one  middle- 
imaa  gets  a  profit. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed — 
Quick  shipments 

Wc  always  tin  te  tlrlivertd"  prices.  You  Vnow 
just  what  you're  going  to  pay— and  you  don't 
p.iy  until  you  let  the  lumber  and  are  sure  it's 
everything  wc  say  We  guarantee  all  luml>er 
to  grade  betterthan  lumber  you  can  buy  locally. 
Shipments  are  made  within  34  to  4K  hours  of 
getting  order.    Seven  railroads  hurry  our  ship- 


ments  to  destination.  They  reach  dftm.itmn 
within  an  average  ol  two  weeks.  Lotsof  larmrrs 
are  buying  their  lumber  now  while  there  if 
sleighing,  and  work  is  slack.  We  furnish  free, 
cnouk'h  rooting  to  cover  shipment  till  Spring. 

Send  your  bill  of  materials 
for  delivered  prices 

Even  il  you  aren't  ready  for  actual  building 
send  along  your  carpenter's  hill  ol  materials, 
t.et  our  figures.    They'll  open  your  eves.  No 
charge  or  obligation  for  making  complete  esti- 
mate of  prices  delivered  yourstation.   We  also 
have  architects  in  our  employ,  who  will  gladly 
help  you  plan  your  buildings.    At  any  rate, 
get  our  catalog  and  general  price  list.  Mail 
the  coupon  today. 


Silos  at'40%  to60%  Sa 


Writ*  for  full  information  on  SmattU  Silot  —  on*  intern  fir  ' 
with  pattnt  twinging  doors 


HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  COMPANY 

460  Union  Avenue,  Scuttle,  Wash. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.,  4r.nUnion  Avenue,  Seattle.  W«sh. 

wr.  imuf  to  wtirrr  rt.AtNt.TI 
(|    l.urruVrsiuf  Mlllxxli  Culo(  an0  Ofiifnt  I'tlia  LM.  II   Biwilsl  M«  I'nldw. 


Tnwn  of  r.*tOff..-_ 
ftfrrot  "»  St.  F.  !>.  _ 
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We  wish  nil  of  our  customer!  and  friend*  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year 
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Trapping  in  Water  and  on  Land 

By  M.  Coverdell 


QUATIC,  or  water-haunting 
animals,  are  more  easily 
captured  than  those  which 
live  only  on  land,  since 
they  can  be  trapped  by  both  land 
and  water. 

Beaver — These  fur  bearers  are  be- 
coming so  scarce  in  the  territory 
covered  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  that  no  special  instructions 
are  given  for  taking  them.  How- 
ever, where  they  are  found,  they 
may  be  trapped  for  around  their  dam 
and  in  paths  leading  away  from  it, 
the  traps  being  secreted,  as  in  trap- 
ping for  other  animals  named  be- 
low. 

Otter — At  the  foot  of  an  otter 
slide,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
is  a  good  place  for  taking  this  ani- 
mal, secreting  the  trap  in  the  water. 
Much  the  same  methods  are  em- 
ployed in  taking  the  muskrat,  al- 
though he  may  be  trapped  on  land, 
baiting  the  trap  with  an  apple,  po- 
tato, carrot,  etc.  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, to  trap  in  the  water's  edge,  let- 
ting the  weight  of  the  trap  drown 
the  animal,  to  prevent  its  gnawing 
the  leg  off  and  escaping,  a  habit  they 
often  practice.  The  ring  of  the 
trap,  placed  on  a  slender  pole,  run- 
ning into  deep  water,  avoids  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  animal  gnawing  itself 
to  freedom,  as  it  dives  when  cap- 
tured, and  the  pole  holding  the  trap 
in  deep  water,  the  animal  strangles 
to  death.  A  few  inch-long  limbs 
should  be  left  on  the  pole  to  prevent 
the  ring  from  going  back  up  after  it 
is  pulled  into  deep  water.  . 

Mink — This  animal  also  can  be 
taken  both  on  land  and  in  water, 
and,  while  he  is  keen-scented  and 
wary,  one  will  have  little  trouble  in 
taking  him  by  using  the  things  he 
is  most  fond  of  in  baiting  for  him, 
chicken,  rabbit,  etc.,  being  his  fa- 
vorite kinds  of  food.  Provide  these 
baits  as  fresh  as  possible.  Place  a 
piece  of  them  on  a  stick,  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  from  the  ground,  set- 
ting a  trap  directly  under  the  bait 
and  covering  with  leaves,  moss,  fine 
dust,  grass,  etc.  Set  the  trap  at  the 
mouth  of  hollow  logs,  with  or  with- 
out bait;  in  drifts  along  streams, 
hollow  trees,  bridges,  culverts, 
hedge  rows  and  under  hay  stacks. 
Some  sort  of  live  bait,  a  rabbit  or 
fresh  fish,  placed  in  a  hollow  log, 
with  a  trap  at  either  end,  is  an  ideal 
set,  and  will  capture  almost  every 
mink  passing  that  way.  Set  the  trap 
in  edge  of  water,  two  or  three  inches 
under  the  surface,  settling  water- 
soaked  leaves  or  thin  mud  over  the 
pan  of  the  trap,  secreting  the  chain. 
If  den  is  located,  set  trap  only  in 
"out"  hole  (smallest  opening),  as 
the  animal  likely  will  scent  the  trap 
if  placed  in  the  "in"  hole  (largest 
opening),  and  refuse  to  enter,  but, 
once  inside  the  den,  will  pass  out  at 
the  "out"  hole,  thus  making  his 
capture  easy.  Build  small  pens,  or 
"houses,"  leaving  front  part  size  of 
No.  1  trap,  putting  bait  in  back  part 
of  the  pen,  trap  in  front,  secreting  it 
and    the    chain.     Toss    leaves  and 


grass  over  pen  to  make  it  appear 

natural. 

Trapping  on  Land 

Those  animals  which  care  only  for 
sufficient  water  to  drink  include  the 
opossum,  skunk  and  civet  cat  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

The  civet  cat  is  properly  a  branch 
of  the  skunk  family,  being  smaller 
in  size,  the  white  portions  of  it  be- 
ing in  small  spots,  where  the  skunk's 
are  in  stripes.  The  opossum,  too, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  related  to  the 
skunk,  and  it  is  not  an  'uncommon 
thing  for  these  to  den  together. 

These  animals  should  be  trapped 
as  soon  as  possible  now,  as  they 
"den  up"  when  the  weather  grows 
severely  cold,  and  are  not  apt  to 
move  about  again  till  spring,  lying 
in  their  closed  dens  in  a  torpid  or 
sleeping  condition.  When  they  do 
emerge  at  that  time,  however,  it  is 
a  most  propitious  season  for  trap- 
ping them,  as  they  are  hungry  from 
their  long  fast,  and  the  breeding 
period  also  is  at  hand  and  they  are 
very  restless  and  prone  to  rove 
about. 

Opossum  —  This  animal  haunts 
woods  and  hollows,  living  on  any 
bind  of  flesh  he  can  find,  either 
fresh  or  otherwise,  but,  of  course, 
preferring  it  fresh.  He  is  easily 
taken  by  any  of  the  methods  men- 


'^—^lO  MEET  the  needs  of  the 
residents  of  southwestern 
SiiSP^'  Nebraska,  presented 
rg*i'aBJ  through  Representative 
Silas  R.  Barton  of  the  Fifth  con- 
gressional district,  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  recently  detailed 
N.  H.  Darton  to  make  a  preliminary 
investigation  of  the  underground 
water  supply  of  the  region  available 
for  irrigation.  It  is  said  that  in 
general  the  rainfall  of  this  region  is 
adequate  for  crop  growing,  but  in 
dry  seasons  additional  water  is 
needed,  and  at  all  times  irrigation 
would  be  of  material  advantage.  Re- 
cently a  number  of  pumping  plants 
have  been  installed  for  raising  water 
from  shallow  wells  along  the  Platte 
and  Republican  valleys,  and  the 
running  expenses  have  been  so  mod- 
erate and  results  so  satisfactory  that 
many  additional  plants  are  pro- 
jected. The  two  most  important 
factors  to  be  considered  are  the  vol- 
ume of  water  available  and  the  area 
in  which  it  can  be  obtained.  The 
underground  conditions  in  the 
Platte  valley  were  investigated  by 
Mr.  Darton  in  1896  and  the  results 
stated  in  a  report  with  a  detailed 
map,  issued  as  Water-Supply  and 
Irrigation  Paper  No.  12.  The  sup- 
ply of  this  publication  is  now  ex- 
hausted, but  copies  of  it  may  be 
found  in  many  libraries. 
Good  Supply  of  Underground  Water 
The  valleys  of  the  Platte  and  Re- 
publican rivers  in  western  Nebraska 
contain  wide  bottom  lands  underlain 
by  a  thick  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  | 


tioned  previously  in  trapping  water 
animals,  with  bait,  the  bait  being 
hung  on  a  stick  and  the  trap  set  di- 
rectly under  it  or  placed  in  the  pack 
part  of  a  pen  of  sticks,  the  trap  be- 
ing set  at  the  entrance  of  the  pen. 
Under  roots  and  in  hollow  logs  are 
also  fine  places  to  trap  for  Mr.  Opos- 
sum. Always  cover  traps  well  with 
fine  dust,  leaves,  grass,  etc.,  seeing 
that  no  sticks,  pieces  of  bark  or  peb- 
bles will  be  caught  in  the  jaws  of 
the  trap  when  it  is  sprung. 

Skunk — The  civet  cat  also  should 
be  considered  under  this  heading,  as 
their  haunts  and  food  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  skunk. 
They  may  be  captured  around  steep 
bluffs,  grassy  hollows,  bridges,  hay- 
stacks and  even  under  old  houses. 
They,  like  the  opossum,  are  easily 
taken;  yet  it  is  not  advisable  to  trap 
any  of  them  directly  in  the  den 
where  they  live,  as  they  become  sus- 
picious if  one  captures  part  of  them, 
and  the  whole  family  will  move  to 
other  quarters.  It  is  better  to  set 
traps  in  their  runways,  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dens,  se- 
creting both  chain  and  trap.  Any  of 
the  above  mentioned  plans  of  bait- 
ing is  also  most  effective  in  captur- 
ing Mr.  Skunk,  as  he  pays  little  or 
no  attention  to  a  trap  if  a  fresh,  en- 
ticing bait  is  placed  within  his 
reach.  Along  a  hedge  row  is  a  fine 
place  to  trap  for  the  skunk,  the  bait 
simply  being  tacked  securely  to  a 
hedge,  at  a  height  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  above  the  trap. 


carrying  a  large  amount  of  water. 
This  water  rises  within  ten  to  thirty 
feet  of  the  surface  in  much  of  the 
area,  the  distance  varying  locally 
with  the  height  of  the  land  above 
the  river  and  the  nature  of  the  de- 
posits. The  flats  have  an  average 
width  of  nearly  ten  miles  along  the 
Platte  river  from  Kearney  to  North 
Platte,  and  the  area  of  bottom  land 
is  greater  from  Kearney  eastward. 
The  flats  along  the  Republican  river 
are  much  narrower,  but  include  a 
large  acreage  of  level  land  in  which 
water  is  not  far  below  the  surface. 
In  both  valleys  there  is  in  reality  a 
gradual  rise  on  either  side  from  the 
river  bank,  although  the  land  ap- 
pears nearly  level. 

Table-Lairds  Also  Underlain 
On  each  side  of  both  valleys  are 
extensive  table-lands  of  moderate 
height  capped  by  sand  and  gravel  in 
a  widespread  sheet  of  considerable 
thickness.  The  lower  part  of  this 
material  contains  considerable 
^ater,  which  in  most  of  the  area  lies 
from  125  to  175  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. Water  cannot  be  pumped 
from  such  a  depth  for  profitable  irri- 
gation of  field  crops,  but  in  places" 
it  can  be  made  to  pay  for  orchards 
and  gardens.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  area  with  deep 
water  and  that  with  shallow  water 
is  well  defined,  for  in  greater  part 
the  highlands  rise  abruptly  from  the 
river  flats.  The  principal  pumping 
plants  in  the  Platte  valley  are  south 
and  east  of  Kearney,  on  the  bottom 
lands.     They  are  all  of  recent  in- 


stallation, but  some  were  in  opera- 
tion last  summer  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  water  surface  is 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  deep 
and  the  larjger  pumps  have  yielded 
1,000  gallons  a  minute  with  only  a 
moderate  reduction  in  height  of 
water  and  no  perceptible  effect  on 
the  main  inflow.  Similar  conditions 
exist  in  the  Republican  valley.  Two 
miles  south  of  McCook  a  pumping 
plant  has  been  installed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Red  Willow  county.  It 
is  run  by  electricity  and  yields 
nearly  1,000  gallons  a  minute,  with 
slight  reduction  of  water  level  at 
first,  but  without  further  effect  on 
the  supply  even  during  a  long  run. 
The  well  is  eighty-eight  feet  deep 
and  the  water  rises  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  surface. 

Volume  of  Underground  Water 
The  total  volume;  of  water  in  the 
river  deposits  of  southwestern  Ne- 
braska is  difficult  to  estimate,  but 
as  the  beds  are  thick  and  consist 
largely  of  coarse  materials,  the 
amount  is  very  great.  The  main 
underflow  travels  laterally  from  the 
valley  slopes,  and  there  is  a  large 
yearly  increment  from  the  rainfall. 
The  annual  rainfall  is  nearly  suffi- 
cient in  volume  for  irrigation  of  the 
cultivatable  valley  lands  without 
reducing  the  existing  water  plane 
materially  except  in  places  where 
pumping  plants  are  placed  very  close 
together.  Most  of  the  land  of  the 
river  bottoms  is  level,  so  that  ditch- 
ing is  easy,  but  in  some  areas  the 
soil  is  porous  and  the  grade  so  slight 
that  it  will  doubtless  be  difficult  to 
carry  the  water  any  great  distance. 

The  water  under  the  uplands  be- 
tween the  valleys  has  not  been  util- 
ized for  irrigation  except  at  a  few 
ranches  where  windmills  raise 
enough  to  irrigate  small  gardens  or 
orchards.  The  volume  is  much  less 
than  in  the  valleys  and  varies  some- 
what from  place  to  place. 

Cream  Separator  and  Engine 
The  farmer  has  found  that  the 
cream  separator  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  farm,  and  the  cost  of 
the  machine  is  soon  realized  in  the 
increased  earnings  from  his  herd,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  large  or  small. 

In  handling  cream  separators 
sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact 
that  while  they  were  originally  hand 
machines,  few  are  manufactured  to- 
day that  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  operation  by  some  other 
form  of  power.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  this  is  that  generated  by  the 
gasoline  engine. 

It  should  be  evident  to  the  farmer 
that  the  operation  of  a  separator  by 
his  engine  will  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  engine  and  cut  down 
the  cost  of  operation.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  more  efficient  op- 
eration may  be  had  by  the  applica- 
tion of  gasoline  engine  power.  The 
operation  of  a  cream  separator,  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  should  be 
speedy  and  steady.  Hand  power 
does  not  give  the  speed,  n°r  is  it 
steady  enough  to  bring  the  best  re- 
sults, and  very  frequently  separators 
which  are  operated  for  a  considera- 
ble time  under  these  unfavorable 
conditions  show  a  great  decrease  in 
efficiency  and  a  reduction  is  noted 
in  the  profits  from  the  cream. — 
Farm  Engineering. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


&  Ctjnstmas  legenb 

By  \LICE  JEAN  CLEATOR 

©here  is  a  little  legenb 

Wbitt)  (Orient  nations  tell. 
Etjat  totjen  the  earth  is  jopous 

Witt)  song  of  Christmas  bell. 
?HnSeen  the  Christ  Chilo  toanbers 

among  the  suffering  burnt) 
anb  brings  them  jopful  tibings 

©i  feinber  pears  to  tome 

jfor  toas  fee  not  once  sheltereb 

Witt)  cattle  of  the  stall* 
3nb  boes  fee  not  remember 

(Earth's  helpless  creatures  all ' 
3nb  bib  the  &tar  not  becfeon 

abobe  them  on  that  night 
Snsteab  of  o'er  a  palace 

9flame  toith  gorgeous  light  * 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
part- lent,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


means  you  should  all  write  fairy 
stories.  Write  what  you  can  write 
best  about,  no  matter  what  type  of 
story  it  happens  to  be.  The  stories 
are  unusually  good  this  week,  more 
than  one  of  them  being  good  enough 
for  a  prize.  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Christmas  time  is  here  at  last — 
the  holiday  toward  which  you  have 
been  looking  forward  ever  since 
school  began  at  least,  if  not  since 
last  Fourth  of  July.  May  each  and 
all  of  you  have  a  happy  time,  with  I 
the  presents  you  most  want,  a  nice 
fat  goose  or  turkey  and  all  the 
proper  trimmings  for  your  dinner, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  pleasant  vis- 
its with  the  grandparents,  the  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins  with  whom  you 
always  spend  this  holiday  or  who 
spend  it  with  you.  A  very  merry 
Christmas  to  you  all! 

*  t  • 

We  are  glad  to  announce  a  new 
member  of  our  honor  department. 
Bertha  Hayes  wins  the  prize  this 
week  for  a  second  time.  No  doubt 
you  all  remember  her  pretty  little 
fairy  story  last  April,  "A  Fairy,  a 
Kitty,  a  Boy."  She  seems  to  have 
a  particular  talent  for  writing  fairy 
stories.    Now,  don't  think  that  this 


(Prize  Story) 
Santa  Clans  and  Zora 

By  Bertha  E.  Hayes,  Aged  14,  Fay- 
etteville,  Ark. 
It  was  the  day  before  Christmas, 
clear  and  cold.  Zora,  a  little  black- 
haired  fairy,  smiled  gleefully  as,  af- 
ter a  good  deed,  she  flew  back  to 
fairyland.  Of  course,  she  was  in- 
visible, like  all  fairies.  A  s  she 
neared  a  chasm  of  ice  she  thought 
she  heard  laughter,  and  saw  small 
figures  hiding  behind  piles  of  snow. 
She  flew  up  and  peered  into  the 
chasm.  There  she  saw  a  fat  and 
very  jolly  looking  black  imp.  You 
must  know  the  imps  are  very  mean 
to  the  fairies.  The  imps  are  for 
bad,  the  fairies  for  good.  This  imp 
Zora  saw  was  in  chains  and  his 
mouth  was  full  of  snow,  so  he 
could  not  answer  Zora's  question, 
"What  are  you  chained  for?" 

Zora  had  no  time  to  question 
more,  for,  hearing  laughter,  she 
turned  and  saw  that  the  whole  band 
of  imps  had  sprung  out  from  behind 
the  snow,  where  they  had  hidden. 

"Fool!"  they  cried.  "That  imp  is 
a  traitor.  We  are  going  to  let  him 
starve!" 

"Oh!"  cried  the  fairy.    "Let  me 


Picture  Contest  No.  9 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  about 
this  picture  will  receive  a  book  as  a 
prize.  Make  your  verse  bright  and 
original.  Put  yourslf  in  the  chil- 
dren's places  and  think  what  you 
would  say  and  do  If  you  were  there 
Write  plainly,  giving  your  name,  fcgfl 
and  address.    Remember  that  neat- 


ness, spelling,  punctuation  and  the 
uge  of  the  writer  are  all  giVM  COD 
slderatlon,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  In  awnrdlng  the  piiMI. 
Verses  must  he  ftddfMMd  to  Picture 
Contest  Kdltor,  Twentieth  Centurj 
Farmer,  Omaha,  and  mux!,  rejirh  thin 
offlco  not  later  than  January  21. 
The  winners  in  the  present  contest 
Will  he  announced  In  the  next  Issue 


take  him  to  my  sisters'  home. 
Though  you  treat  us  cruelly,  I  can- 
not have  any  of  you  suffer."  That 
was  the  spirit  of  the  fairies — sweet, 
kind  and  forgiving. 

But  the  imps  cried,  "No,  no!" 
And  the  fairy  saw  that  she  could  not 
get  the  captive  imp  by  persuasion. 
She  knew  her  wand  could  prevail 
over  the  imps'  wands,  but  she  first 
tried  by  gentleness.  She  drew  her 
wand  from  beneath  her  crimson 
robe,  and  the  imps  flew  far  away. 
Before  her  wand  they  were  power- 
less. 

With  her  wand  Zora  broke  the 
chains  that  bound  the  imp,  and  what 
did  he  do  but  burst  out  into  merry 
laughter  ps  he  spit  the  snow  from 
his  mouth. 

"Oh,  ho,  ho!"  he  laughed,  "Oh, 
ho,  ho!  I'm  not  an  imp;  I'm  Santa. 
The  imps,  with  their  wands,  made 
me  look  like  an  imp.  They  captured 
me.  Kind  fairy,  perchance  you  may 
make  me  look  like  my  old  self?" 

Zora  turned  him  at  once  into  fat, 
jolly  Santa,  and  she  could  not  help 


laughing,  too,  for  Santa,  as  we 
know,  is  irresistible. 

"Yes,"  Santa  cried,  "they  thought 
ihey  would  not  let  me  deliver  my 
presents  this  year,  but  they  got 
fooled! " 

Zora  and  Santa  found  Santa 
Claus'  bag  of  presents  by  a  pile  of 
snow  and  then  they  parted,  sailing 
and  jolly. 

"Goodbye,"  called  Zora. 

"Goodbye,"  sang  Santa. 

And  now  remember,  when  you  see 
your  fat  stocking  this  Christmas, 
how  very  near  you  came  to  not  get- 
ting it  at  all. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
The  Cover  Design 
By  Astrid  Sorenson,  Aged  15,  Lind- 
say, Neb. 
"Oof-f!"    These   sounds  I  heard 
one  day  when  I  was  sitting  by  the 
table  reading.    I  looked  around  and 
what  do  you  think  I  saw  and  heard? 
Well,  here  it  is: 

The  same  voice  I  had  heard  be- 
fore now  said,  "Oof-f-f!  Isn't  this 
lots  of  fun?  Now  watch  me!"  And 
out  from  the  cover  design  of  the 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWELVE.) 
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For  All  Little  Girls 
Who  Love  Dolls 

Sent  to  Any  "Little  Mother"  Free 


Swinging  Doors        Brass  Knobs        Isinglass  Windows 


18  Inches  High 


Removable  Roof 


Five  Colors 


Regular  Price  $1.50 

This  Is  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer's  Gift  to  the  Children 


THE  FIRST  toy  was  a  doll.  Enshrined  in 
every  woman's  heart  the  love  of 
dolls  persists  and  never  fades.  In  the 
lower  drawer  of  the  old  bureau  the  "first" 
doll  is  usually  found  treasured  above  all 
childish  toys. 

YOUR  little  girl,  your  niece,  your  sister 
or  little  neighbor  will  go  wild  over 
this  house.  It  is  exactly  like  a  real  house 
and  is  built  to  last  for  years  and  years. 
Heretofore  all  good  doll  houses  have  cost 
a  lot  of  money,  but  here  at  last  is  a  per- 
fect treasure  of  a  house  offered  ENTIRE- 
LY FREE. 

ONE  YEAR'S  subscription  to  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  costs  just  $1.50 
• — and  to  everyone  sending  a  year's  sub- 
scription we  will  send,  postage  paid,  one 
if  these  doll  houses. 

SEND  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  paper  is  to  go  and  the  name  of 
the  little  girl  to  whom  the  house  is  to  go. 
And  please  act  at  once,  as  Christmas  mails 
are  slow. 

ADDRESS 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Pattens  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

6319— Ladies'  Dress — A  novel  style,  with 
coat  blouse,  which  also  has  the  drop 
shoulder  and  an  open  front,  with  a  hand- 
some collar.  The  two-piece  skirt  may 
have  either  the  high  or  the  normal  waist- 
line. This  style  is  suitable  for  linen, 
gingham,  silk,  crepe  and  serge  or  light- 
weight woolens.  The  pattern  No.  6319  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  5%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

6464 — Boys'  Blouse — This  plain  blouse  is 
the  leading  favorite  for  boys.  The  fronts 
are  plain,  with  the  regulation  box  plait 
for  the  closing.  The  back  is  also  plain, 
with  a  small,  applied  yoke,  which  can 
be  used  or  not,  as  preferred.  The  plain 
shirt  sleeves  end  in  a  straight  cuff  at 
the  wrist,  while  the  turnover  collar  may 
be  detachable  or  not.  The  pattern  No. 
6464  is  cut  in  sizes  4.  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Medium  size  reqtiires  1%  yards 
of  36-inch  material. 

4773— Dolls'  Set— A  little  girl  is  sure  to 
like  a  new  dress  for  her  doll,  and  the  set 
herewith  pictured  provides  for  a  neat 
frock  and  long  cape.  Any  bit  of  dress 
material  left  from  the  gowns  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family  will  generally  answer 
for  dolly's  outfit,  and  if  there  is  a  piece 
of  bright-colored  serge  for  the  cape  it 
will  be  sure  to  please  the  little  girl.  The 


pattern  4773  is  cut  in  sizes  for  dolls  from 
14  to  26  inches  in  length.  For  an  18-inch 
doll  it  will  require  for  the  dress  %  yard 
of  44-inch  material,  and  for  the  cape  Yz 
yard  of  36-inch  material. 

6340— Children's  Dress — A  pretty  design, 
which  may  be  as  plain  or  as  dressy  as 
one  desires,  is  shown  in  this  illustra- 
tion. The  contrasting  yoke  and  the 
smart  little  tabs  holding  the  sash  may 
be  omitted  if  one  wishes  an  extremely 
plain  little  dress.  These  add  greatly  to 
the  effect,  however,  when  a  more  dressy 
appearance  is  desired.  Body  of  the  dress 
and  sleeve  are  cut  in  one,  and  there  are 
pretty,  turned-back  cuffs.  Figured  crepe 
is  used  here,  but  the  design  is  suitable 
for  any  material.  The  pattern  No.  U340 
is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  8  years.  Medium 
size  requires  2Yz  yards  of  36-inch  ma: 
terial. 

0445— Girls*  Cape— A  cape  is  a  handy 
garment,  especially  to  wear  over  a 
sweater  or  to  cover  a  party  dress.  This 
model  can  be  made  in  either  of  two 
lengths  and  is  provided  with  a  hood  that 
can  be  lined  with  some  bright  color  and 
used  or  not,  as  desired.  Plush,  velve- 
teen, fur  cloth,  cheviot,  satin  and  other 
materials  are  used  for  these  capes, 
which  should  be  warmly  interlined.  The 
pattern  No.  6445  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4.  6,  8, 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWELVE.) 
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Special  Prices  on  Edwards 

STEEL  Shingles! 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


A  Song  tor  Christmas 
hant  me  a  rhyme  of  Christinas; 
Sniff  me  a  jovial  sons, 
Mid.  thoUKh  U  is  filled  with  laughter, 
i..  t  it  be  pure  and  strong. 

>1iik  of  tho  hearts  brimmed  over 

With  the  story  of  the  day— 
if  the  echo  of  childish  voices 

That  Will  not  die  away— 

Df  the  blare  of  the  tasseled  bugle, 
\nd  tlic  timeless  clatter  and  brat 

)f  the  drum  that  throbs  to  muster 
Squadrons  of  scampering  feet. 

Hut,  oh,  let  your  voice  fall  fainter, 

II    blent  with  a  minor  tone, 
iou  temper  your  song  with  the  beauty 
Of  the  pity  Christ  hath  shown. 

\nd  sing  me  one  verse  for  the  voiceless; 

And  yet,  ere  the  song  be  done, 
\  verse  for  the  ears  that  hear  not, 

And  a  verse  for  the  sightless  one. 

For,  though  it  be  time  for  singing 

A  merry  Christmas  glee, 
Let  a  low,  sweet  voice  of  pathos 

"tun  tnrough  the  melody. 

—James    VVh  tcomb  Riley. 


Our  Home  Chat 
Just  now  the  Christmas  spirit  is 
in  the  air.  We  are  all  filled  with 
the  joy  of  giving.  We  have  planned 
gifts  for  our  family  circle  and  our 
dearest  friends  (I  hope  none  of  us 
have  included  mere  acquaintances, 
who  will  be  embarrassed  by  our 
gifts),  and  we  are  so  carried  away 
by  the  joy  of  it  all  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  until  our  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men"  spirit  has  spilled 
over  on  those  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves.  Christmas  is  the  time  of 
all  others  when  we  are  likely  to  for- 
get ourselves  and  live  for  others, 
when  the  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
of  our  communities  are  made  to  feel 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  The 
only  regrettable  thing  about  the 
whole  affair  is  that  it  is  so  tem- 
porary. After  Ohiristmas  day  is  over 
we  feel  this  buoyant  holiday  spirit 
gradually  oozing  away  from  day  to 
day,  until  by  the  time  the  new  year 
has  fairly  commenced  it  has  often 
left  us  entirely  and  we  are  ourselves 
again,  sometimes  a  little  crosser  and 
more  uncharitable  for  having  been 
keyed  up  to  our  best  for  several 
days.  Every  year  we  resolve  to  hold 
on  to  this  Christmas  spirit,  but  we 
seldom  do;  at  least  that  is  true  of 
most  of  us. 

*  *  * 

Don't  fail  to  read  Mrs.  Kristen- 
son's  remarks  about  children's  head- 
aches. It  is  true,  as  I  know  from 
bitter  personal  experience,  thai 
headaches  and  many  other  physically 
.painful  experiences  come  from  de- 
fective vision,  or  eyes  that  do  not 
work  together.  An  old  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  once  told  me  the  story 
of  her  unhappy  childhood.  She  was 
the  only  girl  in  a  family  of  several 
bright  boys.  She  never  could  set; 
what  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board 
and,  childlike,  was  ashamed  to  say 
so,  and,  failing  to  answer  the  teach- 
er's questions  about  what  was  writ- 
ten there,  she  was  supposed  to  be 
stupid.  It  was  difficult  for  her  to 
see  the  print  in  her  books,  and  try- 
ing so  hard  made  her  squint.  She 
was  not  pretty  anyhow  and  the 
squint  did  not  improve  her.  Her 
father  was  ashamed  of  her  because 
she  was  stupid  and  homely,  and  thin 
made  her  self-conscious.  She  begged 
for  glasses,  but  they  were  unusual 
for  children  at  that  time,  and  her 
father  was  afraid  Bhe  would  be 
laughed  at  and  would  not  allow  her 


to  have  them.  Finally,  when  she 
was  16,  she  had  saved  enough  money 
to  buy  them  for  herself  and  went  on- 
a  visit  to  Boston,  the  nearest  town, 
and  got  them.  She  said  she  felt  like 
a  different  person  when  she  had 
worn  them  for  a  while.  Her  story 
of  her  childhood,  shut  off  from  the 
world  by  a  defect  that  was  almost 
total  blindness,  the  raging  headaches 
she  had  each  night  after  the  day  at 
school,  the  harshness  of  her  father 
and  the  superior  attitude  of  the 
other  school  children,  who  despised 
her  for  being  stupid  and  unattrac- 
tive, all  made  a  very  pathetic  story, 
which  was,  unfortunately,  true.  And 
this  misery  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of 
glasses.  THE  EDITOR. 


Children's  Headaches 

I've  heard  several  mothers  say 
their  children  complained  often  of 
headaches,  and  shall  feel  repaid  for 
my  pains  if  this  note  arouses  even  a 
few  to  a  more  studied  investigation 
of  causes  for  child  headache. 

Sometimes  lack  of  pure  air  in 
sleeping  rooms  causes  a  dull,  morn- 
ing ache.  Cold  air  is  not  necessarily 
pure.  After  the  first  cold  snap, 
when  the  housecleaning  is  all  done, 
some  people  do  not  again  open  the 
windows  of  the  sleeping  rooms,  for 
they  believe  opening  the  door  out 
into  the  adjoining  living  room  is  suf- 
ficient ventilation.    It  is  not. 

Defective  eyesight  causes  headache. 
Strong  front  lights  in  school  or  poor 
light,  or  an  incorrect  manner  of 
leaning  over  books  to  read  them,  as 
well  as  reading  by  twilight  or  by  a 
distant  lamp;  also  piano  practice 
with  insufficient  light — all  these 
things  tend  to  produce  headache  by 
injury  to  the  eyes. 

Too  frequent  lunching  upon  heavy 
food,  such  as  pie  and  cake,  is  harm- 
ful. Some  children,  under  stimulus 
of  strong  coffee,  sit  up  very  late  and 
rise  with  headaches,  caused  by  nerv- 
ous exhaustion.  Nasal  catarrh,  as 
well  as  other  diseases,  cause  such 
aches.  Make  careful  investigation 
before  dosing  your  child. 

MRS.  WILBUR  KRISTENSON. 


Hard  Working,  but  Happy 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  let- 
ters from  the  farmers'  wives  in  re- 
sard  to  the  woman's  work  on  the 
farm.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good  thing  to 
live  on  the  farm — your  own  eggs, 
.sour  own  chickens,  meat,  milk  and 
butter,  all  fresh  and  good.  But 
does  not  this  alone  represent  a  good 
deal  of  extra  work  that  the  town 
housewife  does  not  do,  besides  the 
care  of  the  children  and  of  the 
home?  Many  even  help  in  the  fields, 
help  do  the  milking,  besides  the 
care  of  the  milk  and  cream  and 
making  hutter  for  market.  Then 
there  is  the  cooking  and  baking  for 
the  extra  men — shelters,  threshers, 
corn  buskers,  and  most  nlways  a 
hired  man.  This  also  means  extra 
beds  to  make  up  and  extra  washing 
and  ironing,  for  all  will  agree  that 
thetre  are  more  towels,  bedding  and 
table  linen  used.  As  a  rule  one  fam- 
ily in  each  school  district,  must  hoard 
a  teacher  during  the  school  year. 

But   we  farm   women  do  not  ask 


for  pity,  and  I  do  not  think  we  need 
it.  I  think  we  are  as  happy  and  con- 
tented as  the  average  town  people. 

One  who  has  lived  in  town  as  well 
as  on  the  farm.  MRS.  J.  B. 

Nebraska. 


Sweet  Potato  Dishes 

Pudding--To  every  cup  of  boiled 
and  sifted  sweet  potato  add  one  egg, 
well  beaten;  one  and  a  half  cupsful 
of  sweet  milk,  and  sweeten  to  taste. 
Flavor  with  nutmeg.  Set  the  bak- 
ing dish  in  a  pan  holding  an  inch 
of  water.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven.  When  the  pudding  is  firm  it 
is  ready  to  serve.  Use  orange  or 
lemon  sauce  if  desired. 

Puff — Boil  and  mash1  the  desired 
amount  of  sweet  potato.  Season 
with  sugar,  butter,,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste;  beat  until  light.  Fill  cups 
two-thirds  full,  brush  over  the  top 
with  beaten  egg.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Escalloped — Peel  the  sweet  pota- 
toes, boil  until  half  done.  Take 
from  the  water,  slice  crosswise  and 
cover  the  bottom  of  baking  dish 
thickly.  Upon  this  layer  drop  small 
pieces  of  butter  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon.  Add 
another  layer  of  potatoes  and  sea- 
son. Continue  until  the  dish  is  full, 
if  you  wish  so  many.  Before  put- 
ting in  tb.e  oven  pour  in  a  half  cup- 
ful of  boiling  water,  or  more  if  the 
pan  is  full.         MRS.  GILBERT. 


Home  Experiment  Station 
To  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer: 
We  enjoy  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  very  much  and  feel  that 
much  can  be  learned  from  its  pages. 
We  have  what  we  call  the  "experi- 
ment station";  that  is,  we  have  gone 
ahead  and  raised  things  other  people 
had  no  faith  iu  trying  to  raise;  here 
we  have  tame  currants,  both  red 
and  white;  apple  trees,  and  this 
year  we  had  five  different  kinds  of 
apples;  tame  gooseberries,  compass 
cherries,  tame  plums,  elderberries, 
iuneberries,  asparagus  (of  my  own 
sowing  of  seed  nine  years  ago,  and 
I  sow  seed  every  year  lately),  lots 
of  pieplant  and  several  kinds  of  for- 
est trees.  Three  kinds  of  forest 
trees  I  have  raised  from  seed  and 
one  kind  has  borne  seed  now  for 
two  years. 

I  like  fancy  work,  quilt  making, 
etc.,  as  well  as  any  of  the  sisters, 
and  have  been  credited  in  years 
past  with  doing  very  nice  work  in 
these  lines,  but  good  physicians  sev- 
eral years  ago  told  me  I  had  weak 
lungs  and  advised  nie  to  be  out  of 
doors  a:i  much  as  possible,  so  I  have 
let  embroidery  go  and  do  all  sorts 
of  work  out  of  doors.  I  am  known 
as  the  "successful  poultry  woman." 
I  have  helped  break  all  our  young 
horses,  and  we  do  It  with  love  an  I 
kindness.  Have  worked  in  the  gar- 
den and  hayflcld,  helped  break  wild 
cows  to  milk,  etc.  Hoping  this  will 
not  tiro  you  all  out.  I  remain, 

MltS.  C.  8.  W. 

Cherry   Counts,  Nebraska. 

The  average  length  of  life,  |i  Is 
stated,  rose  from  twenty-one  and 
one  fourth  years  In  the  sixteenth 
century  to  forty  and  one  half  yruini 
In  the  nineteenth  century. 


Send  now  for  Ed- 

lrds  1914  Direct- 
J'Jrom  -  Factory  Offer, 
Amazing  prices. 
Freight  puid.  Ed- 
wards  steel  Shingles 
never  rot  or  burn. 
Made  forever  rust- 


proof by  famous  Edwards  **Tlghtcote"Trocesp. 
Easier  put  on  than  common  shingles.   No  extras, 
no  tools.  No  expert  workmen.  No  paint  required. 
Far  outlast  wood  Bhingles.    Over  125.000  satit-ned 
users.  Write.  Get  prices  and  Free  Book  No.  1298 
Send  dimensions  of  roof  if  nossihle.  (133) 
THE  EDWARDS  MAfTUFACTlTRING  CO. 
1248-1288  Lock  St.,         Cincinnati.  Onto 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  gcing  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile i  ndustry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
2S52  North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB 


No  town  is  too  small  for  a 
trained  man  to  earn  a  good  salary. 
Manufacturing  plants  are 
springing  up  everywhere,  making 
industrial  centers  of  small  towns. 

Railroads — telephone  companies  —  are 
searching  constantly  for  trained  men  in 
every  district. 

The  Government  Pr.rcel  Post  System 
is  growing  so  fast  it  needs  men  every 
day  in  the  post  offices  as  well  as  in  the 
Railroad  Mail  Service. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  fill  a  big  job— 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  can  give  you  the  necessary 
training  right  in  your  own  home. 

The  first  step  is  to  mark  the  coupon 
opposite  the  occupation  of  your  choice, 
and  mail  it  to  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools.     This  will  bring 

rou  dctniled  information  as  to  how  the 
.  C  S.  can  train  you  In  your  spare  tunc. 
MARK  AND  MAIL  THK  COUPON 
TODAY.    It  places  you  under  no  obli- 
gations—simply brinps  you  the  infor- 
mation as  to  the  met),  id  of  training  you. 


IN1ERNATI0NAI  CORRFSPONDENCfc  SCHOOLS 
Boa  H86  KB  *  mov.  r,\. 
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1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  Mumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  SI. 200  from  40 
acres  the  first  year— S~50  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalosr  ot  the 

Triple 
Pow 


DORSCH  ICE  PLOW 


With  Saws 


One  man  and  a  liorse  can  cut  more 
uc  in  a  day  with  it  than  he  will  use 
t\\    '■uaranieed  to  beat  20  men  with  saws 
V^\t         '  uts  doubie  row;  cakes  uniform 
--*ny  *lze  and  thickness.  Two 
days'  cutting  lor  others  pays 
for  yoiiff  plow.    In  3  sizes** 
^  }15J»  ami  up.  Write  for  cata- 
log ami  our  surprise  offer. 
JOHN  00RSCH  &.  SONS 
252  WeilF  Si. .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


of  Chicken 
Profits— FREE 


Old  Trusty 


The  new  issue  of  the  famous  Old  Trusty  book  is 
now  ready  to  mail.  Send  Johnson  your  name  and 
get  the  bedrock  facts  on  making  profits  with 
chickens.  Learn  how  Johnson  started  half  a  mil- 
lion people  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  with  his 
No  other  maker  can 
come  within  $4  or  $5 
of  Johnson's  1914 
prices  on  this  highest  quality  hatcher.^  And  John- 
son pays  freight.  Orders 
filled  the  day  received— 
90  days  trial.  You  suc- 
ceed or  trade  back. 

Write  at  once  for  new 
book  whether  you  start 
now  or  not.  Address 

JOHNSON 
Incubator  Man 

Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 
Get  the  Facts! « 

,  raisers 
'  are  making  money  the  Belle  City  way.  They 
,  tell  you  how  in  my  new  Book  of  "Hatching 
Facts.''  Free  to  you.  Illus- 
trates in  actual  colors  my 
8-Times  World's  Cham- 
pion Belle  City 
'  You  get  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  prize  winning  World's  Cham- 
pion machines.  Backed  by  my  Money- 
Back  Guaranty.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,    Box    17t     Racine,  Wis* 


1ERMOZONE 

is  the  best  medicine  for  chickens;  for  Colds, 
Roup,  Swelled  Head,  Chicken  Pox,  Canker, 
Bowel  Trouble,  etc.  Easily  obtainable.  Sold 
at  over  10,000  towns  at  50  cts.  per  package  or 
postpaid  from  Omaha. 

Send  for  free  Poultry  Books. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  dept.  23  — Omaha,  NEB. 


I  afpef  Ronlr  "r"'"'^  Poultry."  123  pages 
L.CUCSI  L>UUIY  prartica!  f^ts,  180  beautiful 
pictures.  Latest  improved  methods  to  raise  poul- 
try.   All  about  world's  famous  Runner  Ducks,  52 
other  varieties  pure-bred  poultry.  This  book, lowest 
i,  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  only  5  cents. 

BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  80,  Clarmda.  Ia, 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 


WSilL 
Grow  b  I  G  . 
anJ  <tOITAR^  0et  w'nt«  eggs.  Keep 
ana  JVJUADO  healthy  fowls.  Save  your 
chicks.  Foy's  big  book  tells  how.  Describes 
largest  poultry  and  pigeon  farm.    Mailed  FREE. 

F.  FOY.  Box  38.  Des  Moines.  Ia. 


55 BREEDS 


Pure-Bre# 

I  Chickens, Ducks), 
G.ese,  Turkeys, 

also    Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Colli* 
Dogs.    Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER.  Box  58  Mankato.  Minn. 


P FILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  tu  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  Illustrated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  for  1918.  Write 
Henry  Pfile,  Box    625  Freeport,  111. 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


HE  three  winter  months  have 
started  on  their  cold, 
northward  way.  Unless  all 
signs  fail — from  the  late 
blooming  of  dandelions  to  the  prog- 
nosis of  the  first  three  days  of  De- 
cember, we  are  to  have  an  open, 
warm  winter,  and  that  means  more 
eggs  on  the  farm,  and  the  earlier 
set  hens  and  incubators. 

However,  our  seasons  have  a 
fashion  of  evening  up  lost  time 
through  the  year,  and  when  spring 
should  be  here  we  might  be  merely 
coming  into  January  expectation  of 
deep  cold.  No  matter  when  the  cold 
comes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  com- 
fortably house  the  fowls. 

Where  the  flock  is  large  it  keeps 
itself  warmer  than  does  the  small 
flock  under  any  situation,  and  we 
find  it  easier  to  keep  such  a  flock 
comfortable,  even  though  the  hous- 
ing may  not  be  so  good.  A  house 
with  many  windows  or  an  extensive 
glass  front  is  a  cold  house,  and  this 
fact  of  itself  often  helps  shut  off  the 
winter  egg  yield.  Glass  fronts  fac- 
ing south,  southwest,  southeast, 
bring  in  heat  when  the  sun  shines, 
but  the  trouble  is  they  let  out  heat 
when  the  days  and  nights  are  very 
cold,  unless  some  porous  material  is 
hung,  especially  at  night  between 
these  windows  and  the  roosts.  Mus- 
lin is  best  material  for  this,  as  it 
helps  keep  out  the  cold  and  yet  al- 
lows the  moistmre  the  flock  is  con- 
tinually throwing  off  at  night  to 
pass  out. 

More  often  than  not  it  is  this 
moisture  in  tight  houses  that  nips 
or  entirely  freezes  the  combs.  Un- 
less the  roof  is  perfectly  tight,  and 
a  shingle  roof  is  never  .that,  the 
roosting  fowls  should  have  a  canopy 
of  some  kind  stretched  between  their 
heads  and  this  roof.  Get  it  high 
enough  above  the  heads  that  moist- 
ure has  free  chance  to  circulate  out. 
Chickens  with  frozen  combs  are  poor 
winter  egg  producers,  if  they  pro- 
duce any  at  all. 

*  *  * 

In  cold  weather  chickens  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sit  about  on  damp 
floors,  or  floors  through  which  wind 
finds  its  way  up.  A  fowl  with  wet 
feet  soon  loses  vitality,  and  an  icy 
wind  blowing  underneath  upon  its 
feet  means  fowls  frozen  to  death,  or 
nearly  so,  right  in  daytime.  If  its 
feet  keep  warm  there  is  a  chance  for 
it.  The  scratching  floors  must  be 
kept  dry.  Remember  that  it  costs 
something  to  house  poultry  and  do 
it  right.  The  housing  may  be  rough 
and  ugly,  but  it  must  be  sufficiently 
dry  and  wind-proof,  except  as  you 
ventilate,  and  in  very  cold  weather, 
all  advice  to  the  contrary,  you  want 
to  be  careful  about  that  ventilation 
method.  It  takes  a  small  amount 
only,  not  as  great  as  some  yet  ar- 
gue. 

*  *  * 

For  those  who  feed  scientifically 
for  eggs,  and  want  the  genuine  egg 
food  to  do  it  with,  here  is  an  excel- 
lent formula  for  the  scratching  ra- 
tion: One  hundred  pounds  of  corn 
and  wheat  each,  sixty  pounds  of 
oats,  twenty  pounds  of  kaffir  corn, 


twenty  pounds  of  barley,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  beef  scrap;  for  the  mash, 
100  pounds  each  of  cornmeal,  bran 
and  ground  oats,  eighty  pounds  mid- 
dlings and  twenty-five  pounds  of 
beef  scrap.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  either,  although  for  the  mash 
one  could,  for  a  not  too  large  flock, 
keep  a  big  pot,  into  which  you  throw 
all  table  scraps,  bits  of  cabbage  and 
other  vegetable  leaves  and  bits  of 
meat.  After  boiling  this  stuff,  then 
stirring  in  bran,  cornmeal  or  any 
meal  that  is  handiest  for  you  to 
get,  you.  will  have  just  as  good  a 
mash  feed  as  any  fowl  might  want. 
Even  potato  and  apple  parings, 
salted  slightly  and  boiled  tender  in 
this  pot,  make  a  relish  that  takes 
off  the  winter  constipating  effect  of 
all  dry  stuff.  This  mash  should  be 
fed  daily.  If  you  don't  want  to 
bother  with  it,  or  go  to  any  special 
trouble  with  your  chickens,  then 
don't  expect  them  to  create  miracles 
of  laying  for  you. 

Feed  at  regular  hours,  guard 
against  frozen  feet  and  combs.  See 
that  plenty  of  warmed  water  is  al- 
ways at  hand,  though  you  take  out 
the  teakettle  three  or  more  times  a 
day  to  warm  it  up.  Give  the  fowls 
something  to  exercise  for,  and  the 
flock  will  repay  you  not  only  in 
more  eggs,  but  strongly  fertile  eggs 
for  the  early  spring  incubations, 
which  are  so  often  a  failure  because 
the  flock  has  had  to  weather 
through  just  anyway. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Improving  the  Flock 

Poultry  breeders  just  at  this  time 
of  the  year  are  buying  young,  new 
breeding  stock  with  which  to  im- 
prove their  flocks.  Many  flocks, 
otherwise  excellent,  are  under- 
weight and  over-weight  birds  are 
added  to  bring  up  the  average 
weight.  Many  flocks  are  off  in 
color,  or  shape,  or  head  points,  or 
egg  production,  and  new  stock, 
strong  in  the  lacking  essentials,  are 
necessary  to  build  up  the  best  pos- 
sible strain. 

One  season  is  not  sufficient  to 
bring  about  big  improvements  in  any 
flock.  It  requires  persistent,  tire- 
less studying,  adding  new  birds  and 
mating  to  perfect  your  strain. 

Be  on  the  alert  for  the  advertise- 
ments of  breeders  of  your  particular 
breed.  Write  a  half  dozen  or  more 
of  them  which  appeal  to  you.  Tell 
them  the  points  in  which  you  wish 
new  birds  particularly  strong.  Don't 
buy  a  cheap  bird.  If  you  lack  ex- 
perience in  mating  up  a  breeding 
pen,  send  the  advertisers  a  complete 
description  of  the  strong  and  weak 
points  in  your  flock  and  let  them  se- 
lect the  bird  or  birds  you  need. 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  your  flock. 
Make  it  show  an  improvement  each 
year. 


Our  Young  People 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  NINE.) 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  of  No- 
vember 2  9,  1913,  ran  one  of  the 
little  pigs  I  had  looked  at  before, 
but  then  it  was  just  a  lifeless  pic- 


ture. And  now  six  or  seven  more 
pigs  jumped  out  on  the  table  and 
down  on  the  floor.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  and  asked  the  pigs  where 
they  came  from. 

"Oh,"  answered  one  of  them, 
"we  came  with  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  from  Omaha,  of 
course!" 

"Well,  I  don't  care  to  have  pigs 
in  here,  so  you  will  have  to  go  out 

in  the  pig  pen,"  I  said. 

"You  had  better  talk  to  our  boss 
abouit  that.  He  is  standing  right 
there,"  said  the  small  pigs,  and  they 
showed  me  in  what  direction  their 
boss  was  standing.  And  the  pigs 
danced  around  and  played,  as  you 
will  often  see  pigs  doing  when  they 
feel  well.  I  turned  around  and  saw 
the  young  man,  whom  I  had  also 
seen  in  the  picture  before,  feeding 
his  pigs  (I  guess  all  of  you  saw  him, 
too),  standing  on  the  floor  on  the 
right  side  of  the  table.  He  had  the 
paper  in  his  hand.  I  was  just  going 
to  tell  him  to  get  his  pigs  out  of  the 
room  when — 

"Look  at  her,  sleeping!"  And  I 
awoke  and  saw  my  sister  standing 
by  me,  and  the  pigs  and  the  man 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  I 
found  out  that  I  had  fallen  asleep 
with  my  head  on  the  table  and  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  which  I 
had  just  been  reading,  in  my  hand. 


The  Bluejay 

By  Paul   Eaton,  Aged    11,  Crofton, 
Neb. 

About  four  years  ago  I  lived  on  a 
farm  about  ten  miles  from  Crofton. 
The  barn  was  down  a  hill  from  the 
house.  Not  very  far  from  the  barn 
was  a  large  corncrib.  In  the  spring 
the  squirrels  would  come  to  the  crib 
and  take  corn.  After  a  few  days  I 
thought  I  would  catch  one  of  them, 
so  in'  the  evening  I  put  a  small  trap 
in  the  orib.  The  next  morning  I 
went  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  trap.  When  I  came  near  the 
crib  I  heard  a  bluejay  screaming 
with  all  his  might.  As  I  went  into 
the  crib  there  was  the  bluejay  in 
the  trap.  My  brother  wanted  to 
kill  him,  but  I  said  to  let  him  go, 
and  so  he  did.  I  guess  he  was  glad 
to  be  free  once  more.  • 


Additional  Stories 

Ethel  Dollar-hide,  Wolbach,  Neb.;  Kath-j 
eryn  Haughn,  Fremont,  Neb.;  Esther 
Lawrence,  Silver  Lake,  Kan.;  Glenn 
Westervelt,  Hallowell,  Kan.;  Roy  Henry, 
Shenandoah,  Ia. ;  Mabel  Kling,  Carson, 
N.  M. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  TEN.) 
10  and  12  years.    Medium  size  requires  2V6] 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 

6459— Ladies'  Brassiere— The  Brassiere,  * 
or  bust  supporter,  is  indispensable  with 
the  low-cut  corset  now  worn.  It  serves 
both  comfort  and  looks.  This  design  lsl 
the  regulation  one,  made  with  a  short 
yoke  in  front,  below  which  the  material 
is  fitted  by  darts.  In  the  back  the  two 
sections  cross  ove'r  and  are  held  1  y  a 
single  bottom  at  the  shoulder.  Strong 
muslin,  embroidery  and  batiste  and  lace 
combined  are  used  for  this  garment. 
The  pattern  No.  6459  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires %  yard  of  36-inch  material. 

5990 — Ladies'  Apron- This  design  is  a 
combination  sewing  apron  and  work  bag. 
It  can  be  made  of  linen,  lawn  or  muslin 
and  trimmed  with  hand  embroidery.  The 
pattern  5990  is  cut  in  one  size  and  requires 
one  yard  of  20  or  27-lneh  material  and 
6!4  yards  of  ribbon. 
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Grain  Cleaned  and 
Graded  for '122 


Does  Everything  Any  4  H.  P. 
Engine  Does  and  Some  Work 
That  No  Other  Engine  Can  Do 


The  Farmer's  Best  Helper— 
His  Wife's  as  Well! 

Mr.  David  Linton,  Ransom,  111., 
says:  "The  Cushman  is  the  best 
engine  for  all  work  on  the  farm. 
My  wife  uses  it  as  much  as  I  do. 
Have  never  put  hand  to  washer  or 
separator  since  I  got  it. "  The 

Farm  Cushman 

All-Purpose  Engine 

It  on  the  Job  the  year  around  for  any  power  work 
anywhere,  any  time,  and  operates  any  binder.  The 
Original  Binder  Engine.    Light  weight  and  com- 

rict.  Weight  without  base,  167  lbs.  Delivers  full 
H.  P.  Throttle  governor.  Our  own  Patented 
Economy  Tube  in  Schebler  Carburetor  gives  per- 
fect regulation  and  control,  saves  gasoline.  Also 
2-cylinder  6-H.  P.  up  to  20-H.  P.  Engines. 

Don '  t  bay  an  engine  of  any  size 
till  you  have  teen  oar  catalog 
of  Light  Weight  Farm  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

2037  N  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


5 If  D  GASOLINE  &CQ50 
n»  r •  engine  *po«f— 

Slmple.durable, pow- 
erful.Carefully  made 
to  give  satisfaction. 
34  sizes  and  kinds. 
Shipped  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  Big 

48  Daire  Catalog.  It  wil 
Delp  you  to  buy  a  bette 
cosine  for  l«aa  money. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  513  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


Manure  Spreader  $ 
Prices  Slashed! 


My  low  direct-from-factory  prices  wil] 
save  you  $26  to  $50.  My  prices  on  complete 
spreaders,  $64.75  to  $79.50.  Attachments  only 
$39.50  np.  Think  of  It!  Prices  never  before 
equaled.  Lowest  ever  ma  del  write  today  —  act 
quick.  These  special  prices  good  for  60  days  only. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

Hacked  by  a  $26,000  legal 
.bond.  Five  year  warranty. 
40,000  Galloway  spreaders  now  in 
ose.  Proved  best  by  actual  teat. 
jSStStl  Get  my  catalog  and  special  1913 
offer  and  lowest  special  prices. 
WRITE  TODAY— ACT  NOWI 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  CO. 

2<!9  Calloway  Station     a  a,     Waterloo,  lows 


THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER 

Sews  Leather  Like  a  Machine 
PRICE ' 

n. 

lend  for  trrma  to  Agent  •   

LUTOkUTK  M  CO,      49  Heraoa  SL,  Worcester.  MissT 

FARM  FENCE 

•f  "fl  cts.  a  rod 

112  tor*  20  In.  hlfch  fence  j 
17  l-4o.  •>  rod  for  17  Inch  high, 
stock  fence :  28 1  -  2c  ft  rod  for  a, 
60-Inch  heary  poultry  fence.  Hold 
direct  t«>  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Rpnclal  barb  wire,  W 
rod  Hpool,  01.68.   Cataloir  f  reo. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 

|0  X    10         MORION.  ILL  IN  Oil. 


31.  


Don't  Wear  a  Truss! 

Bro.llV  Api'Ilnnr*  m  *  n«w 
scientific  discovery  with  *<>tn» 
tn  it"  it  cuihloai  Uiat'JrftWfl 
tint  broken  part*  toicether  »o<fl 
bind  them  rat  you  would  » 
broken  limb  It  ,.r.«o]iile.f 
bold*  flriiitjr  and  crmifnrtAbly 
and  never  lllpf,  alw«j«  lixhl 
■nd  cool  and  conform*  Ui  every 
movement  of  the  body  wiihoul 
chaflntc  or  hurtinK  I  tnaka  It 
to  your  measure  and  Rand  It  to 
you  on  a  itrlct  Kuaranto*  of 
fatUfaction  or  money  refond- 
ad  and  I  have  put  my  prlca  to 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  It  Remember  Imako 
it  to  your  order— fend  it  tn  won 
— yon  waar  It— and  if  Itdoaan't  latUfy  you,  yon  aand  It  back  to 
ma  and  I  will  rafond  your  money  The  bank,  or  aoy  ra-pon.t- 
>le  cltlion  la  Marshall  will  tall  yon  that  U  tha  way  I  do  boni- 
bm«—  alway*  abaolutaly  on  th*  aquara  aod  I  have  told  In  thou* 
land*  of  paopla  thla  way  for  tha  pait  10  yaara.  ftamambar,  I 
i»a  no  flalree,  no  harness,  do  lias,  no  fakaa.  1  Jost  give  yom  a) 
itralght  business  deal  at  a  raatonabla  prlca. 
a  K.  HtIoOKB.ll>:)0  8tat«  Ht..  Marahall,  Mlrhlcu 


Nan's  Christmas  Inspiration 

By  Winifred  Fales 


WHEN  funds  are  low  on  the  farm 
it  takes  some  thought  and  in- 
genuity to  devise  a  Christmas 
celebration  that  will  pass  mus- 
ter with  four  younger  brothers, 
and  sisters  accustomed  to  the  holiday 
glitter  and  glamor  of  a  big  city. 

It  was  the  Allendale's  first  winter  on 
the  Kinkaid  homestead  on  the  Nebraska 
prairies,  and  the  season  of  peace  and 
good  will  was  close  at  hand.  Bob  and 
Bruce  had  already  used  every  available 
scrap  of  paper  in  sending  letters  up  chim- 
ney to  Santa  Clans,  disclosing  their  de- 
Sires  in  the  matter  of  air  rifles  and  toy 
railroads  with  a  wealth  of  detail  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  misunderstanding,  and  the 
6-year-old  twins,  Beth  and  Doris,  were 
bubbling  over  with  gleeful  anticipations 
of  unlimited  playthings  and  sugar  plums. 
Nan,  the  eldest,  sighed  as  she  recalled 
the  exciting  mysteries  and  lavish  abun- 
dance of  past  Christmases  (in  the  years 
before  darling  mother  died  and  father 
lost  his  money),  and  a  little  wrinkle  of 
perplexity  furrowed  her  pretty  fore- 
head as  she  pondered  the  problem. 

Then  an  idea  popped  into  her  head — a 
whole  battalion  of  ideas,  to  be  accurate 
— and  a  smile  chased  away  the  frown  as 
she  sat  down  to  work  out  the  suddenly 
conceived  plan  for  a  "real  farm  Christ- 
mas." 

When  the  four  juniors  had  been  safely 
tucked  up  for  the  night  Nan  brought  an 
armful  of  corn,  two  cornstalks  and  some 
cotton  and  twine  into  the  cozy  living 
room.  In  response  to  father's  astonished 
look  of  inquiry  she  dimpled  with  mischief 

"What  would  Christmas  be  without 
dolls?''  was  the  clue  she  flung  him,  and, 
with  a  smile  of  comprehension,  he  re- 
turned to  his  book  to  await  develop- 
ments. 

Nan  proceeded  to  form  a  hall  of  cotton 
around  the  short  stem  of  an  ear  of  corn. 
Then  she  folded  a  husk  back  over  it, 
tied  a  string  tightly  around  the  husk 
and  stem  just  below  the  ball,  and  marked 
the  features  on  one  side  with  a  small 
brush  dipped  in  shoe  blacking.  Then  a 
second  husk,  taken  from  another  ear, 
was  doubled  over  the  "head"  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  the  edges  caught  to- 
gether behind,  and,  behold!  a  fetching 
honnet.  A  short  piece  of  cornstalk  was 
next  tied  firmly  crosswise  of  the  cob  to 
represent  arms,  and  a  number  of  husks 
folded  over  the  shoulders  and  tied  at 
the  waistline  with  twine.  A  skirt  was 
then  formed  of  a  fringe  of  overlapping 
corn  husks,  and  a  girdle  of  braided 
husks  tied  about  the  waist.  When  three 
dolls  each  had  been  completed  for  the 
twins  and  placed  in  a  row  for  inspection 
before  being  hidden  away,  father  laughed 
till  he  had  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  christ- 
ened them  "the  Misses  Corndodger"  and 
the  "Corncob  Triplets"  on  the  spot. 

That  was  the  f'.rst  of  a  series  of  tri- 
umphs. Father  caught  the  festive  spirit 
and  turned  out  some  marvelous  gourd 
cradles  with  wooden  rockers,  which  Nan 
fitted  with  tiny  sheets  and  pillows  and 
gay  patchwork  counterpanes.  He  built 
a  pair  of  bird-feeding  platforms  for  the 
boys,  and  between  whiles  picked  out  thr 
meats  of  hickory  nuts  to  fill  the  cun- 
ning bags  Nan  made  by  cutting  off  the 
big  ends  of  carefully  blown  egg  shells, 
gluing  strips  of  silk  around  the  openings 
and  gathering  up  the  tops  with  draw- 
strings. 

Next  was  evolved  a  wonderful  potato 
elrcu-s.  Truly  amazing  bears,  elephants, 
lions,  hippopotami  and  other  rare  and 
costly  beasts  were  materialized  from  big 
and  Uttle  tubers,  with  the  nld  of  tooth- 
picks, sticks,  shoo  buttons  and  yarn  Pa- 
per doll  riders  wr<>  mounted  on  potato 
horses,  and  tho  clown  was  a  particularly 
corpulent  potato,  with  a  knob  nl  on-  Mil 
that  formed  the  hend,  g<  rgeoiisly  cos- 
tumed In  scarlet  cambric,  with  a  PMatel 
paper  cap.  Father  lettered  an  advertis- 
ing poster,  describing  the  extraordlnnry 
and  unparalleled  features  of  the  "Orent- 
est  Show"  In  tho  most  alliterative  Inn- 
giiago  at  his  command,  and  printed  two 
dozen  tickets.  When  the  SfaSOS  was  com- 
plete he  whittled  out  some  fim<  In atlnrt 
windmill  toys  In  thp  shape  of  funnv  HHlo 


men  that  turned  their  heads  and  whirled 
their  arms  whenever  the  wind  blew.  Not. 
to  be  outdone,  Nan  traded  eggs  for  yarn 
at  the  little  store  fourteen  miles  away, 
and  induced  a  neighbor  to  teach  her  to 
knit  mittens,  a  small  pair  for  each  of  the 
four  youngsters,  and— on  the  sly— a  big, 
warm  pair  for  father. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  tree  was  brought 
in,  a  tree  that  father  had  traveled  miles 
to  get,  and  the  juniors  were  permitted 
to  sit  up  an  hour  past  bedtime  to  help 
trim  it  with  yards  and  yards  of  strung 
popcorn  of  their  own  raising,  and  apples 
that  were  polished  until  they  shone  like 
mirrors.  When  at  last  the  quartet  hadi 
reluctantly  departed,  the  smaller  gifts 
were  hung  upon  the  branches  and  the 
larger  ones  arranged  on  the  floor.  As 
a  finishing  touch  each  mitten  was  filled 
with  home-made  goodfes^  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper,  and  hung  on  the  tree  like 
a  cornucopia.  Then  the  conspirators  did 
a  jubilant  little  dance  around  the  table, 
and,  with  a  last,  lingering  look  at  their 
handiwork,  crept  noiselessly  upstairs. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose  about  day- 
break next  morning.  Bob  and  Bruce 
stole  on  tiptoe  into  father's  room  and 
flung  themselves,  with  blood-curdling 
yells,  on  his  unconscious  form,  explain- 
ing between  whoops  that  he  was  a  pale- 
face captive  and  must  accompany  them 
instantly  to  their  camp  downstairs.  Nan 
was  simultaneously  besieged  by  the 
twins,  and  all  six  made  hasty  toilettes 
and  scampered  pell-mell  down  to  the  liv- 
ing room,  where  the  arch  plotters  lighted 
the  big  lamp  and  a  row  of  candles  set 
forth  on  the  mantel  and  breathlessly 
awaited  the  verdict. 

Their  fears  proved  entirely  groundless. 
There  was  momentary  silence  while  eight 
shining  eyes  surveyed  the  tree  from  top 
to  base,  and  then  the  house  echoed  to  an 
approving  shout  that  was  balm  to  their 
anx'ous  hearts. 

Watching  the  four  rapturous  faces  as 
the  twins  settled  themselves  with  their 
corncob  families  to  enjoy  the  "grand, 
gorgeous,  glittering  spectacle"  of  the  cir- 
cus as  it  paraded  under  the  direction  of 
"Professor  Bobbo"  and  the  "Peerless 
Brucetti,"  Nan  leaned  over  father's 
chair  and  pressed  her  cheek  caressingly 
against  his.  "I  guess  there's  always  a 
way  if  we  only  hunt  for  it,"  she  whis- 
pered happily. 


Esg  Storage  Rconomy 

Placing  of  fresh  eggs  In  cold  storage 
during  the  spring  for  use  in  the  fall  Is 
just  as  honest  and  unquestionable  an 
undertaking  and  quite  as  much  to  be 
praised  as  putting  fresh  corn  stover  in 
the  silo  for  winter  succulence,  or  the 
canning  of  fresh  fruit  for  the  family  use, 
says  James  Q.  Halpln,  head  of  tho  poul- 
try department  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

About  15  per  cent  of  tho  egg  crop,  or 
10,Of;o,000  cases  of  thirty  dozen  each, 
worth  about  $fil,onO,000,  annually  goes  Into 
cold  storage.  The  cost  of  storing  Is  ap- 
proximately 3.5  cents  per  dozen.  If  these 
eggs  are  In  good  condition  before  they 
go  Into  storages  and  thereafter  are  prop- 
erly handled,  they  are  sure  to  remain  In 
good  condition  for  several  months. 

All  eggs  that  have  mado  any  decided 
progress  toward  spoiling  are  candled  nut 
when  received  at  the  storage  Iioiimi',  and 
tho  eggs  are  also  candled  when  they 
leave  tho  storage.  When  needed,  tho 
storago  e«gfi  should  bo  taken  out  In  small 
lots  and  kept  In  a  cool  place  until  used. 

Shelter  (or  Ducki  and  Garni 

Ducks  nnd  geese  will  stand  rather  low 
temp.raturea  If  they  are  sheltered  from 
the  wind  and  snow,  and  the  floor  In 
well  bedded  with  clean,  dry  straw.  They 
should  be  given  their  liberty  win-never 
tins  choose  to  go  outside.  Tin  lr  "bel- 
ter should  open  toward  the  south  A 
house  of  this  stvlo  Is  ft  splendid  shelter 
for  dueks  nnd  koopo  and  costs  very  little 
10  build.  Tho  ducks  and  gnese  run  to 
getle-r  In  tho  house  except  at  feeding 
time,  when  the  ducks  nre  fed  nt  n  sep- 
arate trough— Kxperlment  Htntlon.  <*rook- 
ston.  Minn 


1    S.nd  for  Froe  Book  on  Cleaniof  and  Orad- 
/    in*  Grain     Then  ask  for  size  machine  yoc 
want.  ocndin;«1.00.  and  I' II  ship  l'JUMude 
Chatham,    freight  prepaid,    with  specia.  ■ 
screens  and  riddles  for  all  Grains.  Grasses  I 
and  Weed  Seed  where  you  live.    Giv.  it 
month's  hard  test.    II  not  satisfied,  send  i 
back  and  ret  jour  tl  00.    If  satisfied,  pay 
me  any  time  before  next  October. 

Chatham 

Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner 


The  "Chatham"  handles  all 
grains  and  grass  seeds;  takes 
out  weed  seed  ;  separates  mixed 
erains:  leaves  biz,  pure  seed. 
Over  300.000  Chathams  in  use. 
•ndeveryownersatisfied.  Write 
*  postal  now  for  my  FREE  copy- 
righted book.  "The  Chatham 
System  of  Breeding  BigCrops." 
description,  price,  terms,  etc. 
Address  nearest  office. 
HANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.   49,  Detroit 
manias  City  Minneapolis 


1 


PATENT 


Secured  or  Fee  Returned 

Free  Patent  Book.  Selling  Guide  and 
List  of  Buyers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Inventions     Advice  Free.  Send  Sketch* 
SUES  &  CO.,  Attys.,  539  7th  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Western  Canada\ 

WT  AW  parts  of  the   Provinces  of 
f  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Njj 

Alberta,  have  produced  wonderful  , 
yields  of  Wheat,  Oaf  j.  Barley  and 
Flax.  Wheat  traded  from  Contract 
to  No.  1  Hard,  weighed  heavy  and 
yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
per  acre;  22  bushels  was  about  the 
/total  average.   Mixed  Farming1  may  be 
considered  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as 
grain  raising.    Th©  excellent  grasses  full  of 
nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required  either 
'  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.   In  1912,  at  Chi- 
'cago,  Western  Canada  carried  off  the 
'  Championship  for  beef  steer.    Good  , 
schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excel- 
lent.   For  tne  homesteader,  the  man  who 
wishes  to  farm  extensively,  or  the  investor, 
Canada  offers  the  biggest  opportunity 
of  any  place  on  the  continent. 
Apply  for  descriptive  literature 
and   reduced   ml  way  rates  to  J 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  I 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian    Government  Agent. 


W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


No  Country- 


is  better  than  the  one  in  which 
you  live.  Some  parts  of  it  may 
not  suit  you  but  there  are  many 
places  along1  the  Union  Pacific 
System  Lines  where  you  can  lo- 
cate and  be  satisfied. 

Write  to  me  and  tell  me  what 
lind  of  land  you  want — irrigated, 
sub-irrigated  or  dry  farming,  for 
general  farming,  stock-raising, 
fruit  raising,  etc. — in  the  climate 
that  best  suits.  I  will  send  you 
the  information  that  will  halp  you 
locate  in  the  place  best  suited  to 
your  needs. 

R.  A.  SMITH. 
Colonization  and  Industrial  Aitent  Union  Pacilic 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  1109  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA.  NEB. 


LORIDA 


Write  and  tell  us 
what  you  would  like 
to  do  if  you  come  to 
Florida.  Kruit  grow- 


The  Land  of :        i! ;: 

All    ILa  Va»«  stockra 
All  "  I  fie  ■  I  cal  lag,  a  winter  home, 

n  in     h I  *x  —  hu'..uu\ss  or  i 
UUt  UOOi  LliG 

well 

of  nianufafturlnir.anil  wo  trr  to»t-«i»t  y  mi  tn  e rl  tho  right 
locatlun.  Your  micooMH  moanHmirHiwocKKaiiil  I  ho  ttufooc. 
Of  thooommiinlty  In  which  vmi  II  »r.  llluntrnton  Imoklotit 
a,ml  "1'iu'ta  About  I-'lorlua"  notit  fri-oon  application. 
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$35*0*75  Weekly  in  a 

BUSINESS  OF  VOtmOWK 


We  need  a  roan — Parmer's  son  preferred — to 
handle  household  necessities  always  in  use,  terri- 
tory is  free — work  profitable,  steady  and  healthful. 

Ko  Experience  Necessary 


If  you  are  ambitious  for  a  business  all  your  own,  write 
for  our  plan — we  will  explain  everything  in  detail, 
many  are  making  big  money  every  week  under  our 
direction  and  plans  of  Modern  Merchandising.  You 
can  do  the  same — this  is  your  opportunity — take  ad- 
vantage of  It — write  today. 


Can  Uncle  Sam  Wipe  Out  Moro  Slavery? 


We  Duyany  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure, 
"l  ft  Tambacb.    144  N.  Main  St.,  St.  Leuif,  Mo. 


TRAPPERS  FOR  GASH 

And  pay  highest  prices  for  Coon^ 
MiaK,  Skunk,  Possum.  Moskrat. 
and  all  other  Furs,  Bides  and 
Ginseng.  Best  facilities  in  America. 
Send  for  Free  Price  List  and  Ship* 
ping  Tags.  No  commission  charged* 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY, 
Dept.  13S  St.  Lotus.-  Mo. 

FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  nly  $12.50.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish Hide).  %  18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
guaranteed.  Weare  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oountry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9th  St..  Des  Moines.  lows. 

Stop  Using  A  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO-PADS 

are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators  made  self- 
adhesive  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  in  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.   Cannot  slip,  so  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands  have  successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance  from  work  —  most 
obstinate  cases  cured.    Soil  as 
velvet  —  easy   to   apply  —  Inex- 
pensive.  Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  use 
for  trusses.   We  prove  it  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  free.  Write  today. 
FIAPAO  CO.,  Block  1199  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


The  World's 
Best  Magazines 
Just  Half  Price 

The  Woman's  Home 
Companion 

The  American 

The  T.  C.  Farmer 

All  three  for  one  CO  0E 
year,  for  only. . .  wZntw 

Regular  price  is  $4.50 


ASHINGTON,  Dec.  13— The  gov- 
ernment is  again  having  trouble 
with  our  Mohammedan  cousins. 
IbBSmI  The  Moros  in  places  are  up  in 
arms  against  the  new  laws, 
and  are  openly  and  secretly  fight- 
ing the  regulations  as  to  slavery. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  slavery  ex- 
ists not  only  in  the  Moro  country,  hut 
also  here  and  there  in  other  parts  of  the 
islands,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
it  can  be  wiped  out.  I  do  not  mean  peon- 
age, or  debt  bondage.  That  is  common 
in  all  the  farming  localities.  I  mean 
actual  slavery,  such  as  existed  when  we 
took  hold  of  the  islands.  I  traveled 
through  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  archi- 
pelago when  we  were  just  beginning  to 
pacify  that  part  of  the  Philippines.  I 
then  found  slaves  everywhere,  and  once 
had  a  chance  to  buy  four  likely  Moham- 
medan children  for  $50.  The  owner  was 
a  Filipino  woman,  who  lived  several  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Zamboanga,  at  Davao. 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Apo.  She 
had  the  little  ones  brought  for  me  out 
into  the  sunlight  and  I  made  a  photograph 
of  them.  There  were  three  boys  and  a 
girl  ranging  in  ages  from  9  to  12  years. 
The  girl  was  the  oldest,  and,  as  is  com- 
mon in  tropical  countries,  at  that  age  she 
was  almost  ready  -for  marriage.  She  was 
half  naked,  her  only  garment  being  a 
wide  strip  of  dirty  cotton  wrapped  around 
her  waist  and  falling  to  her  knees.  As 
I  looked  at  her,  her  fat  old  mistress  se- 
ductively said:  ,-Mucha  buena,"  or  very 
good.  She  told  me  such  a  girl  ought  to 
be  worth  $25  of  any  man's  money  and 
seemed  surprised  that  I  did  not  jump  at 
the  bargain. 

Liow  Figure  for  Girls 

Dean  "Worcester  says  he  was  offered 
slave  girls  on  the  island  of  Tawi  Tawi 
for  fifteen  bushels  of  rice,  and  that  on 
many  of  the  islands  he  could  buy  girls 
of  15  for  $3  apiece.  A  captain  of  the 
army  told  me  how  he  had  recently 
bought  a  slave  girl  for  $10  and  given  her 
her  freedom.  This  sale  was  made  out  of 
pity.  The  captain,  who  was  engaged 
to  a  very  pretty  girl  in  the  United  States, 
sympathized  with  the  female  slave,  who, 
although  in  love  with  a  young  man  of 
her  village,  was  about  to  be  sold  into 
the  harem  of  an  old  Moro  chieftain.  The 
girl  said  she  would  rather  die  than  sub- 
mit, and  the  captain  bought  her  and  gave 
her  to  the  man  of  her  choice. 

Another  man  whom  I  know,  an  officer 
of  our  army,  saved  a  slave  girl  from 
death.  She  had  angered  her  master, 
who  was  one  of  the  Dattos,  and  had  run 
off  from  the  harem  and  thrown  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  officer,  saying  the 
Datto  had  threatened  to  kill  her.  The 
officer  made  the  Datto  promise  to  spare 
her  life,  to  agree  to  bring  her  once  a 
week  to  his  quarters  to  show  that  she 
was  still  living.  This  was  done  for  sev- 
eral weeks  and  then  the  girl  disap- 
peared. Whether  the  Datto  killed  her 
or  sold  her  to  one  of  her  friends  was 
never  known. 

Divorce  Comes  Very  Easy 

A  few  years  ago  the  sultan  of  Sulu 
got  up  a  new  code  of  laws  which  he  sent 
to  Manila  for  approval.  Many  of  them 
related  to  slavery  and  to  the  treatment 
of  the  women  of  the  harem.  Our  gov- 
ernment does  not  like  to  be  mixed  up 
in  religious  matters,  and  according  to 
the  treaties  we  allow  the  Moros  to  wor- 
ship practically  as  they  please.  By  the 
Mohamedan  religion  every  follower  of 
the  prophet  has  the  right  to  four  wives, 
and  all  he  has  to  do,  if  he  wishes  to 
change,  is  to  say  to  such  of  his  wives 
as  he  does  not  like  three  times: 

"I  divorce  you!  I  divorce  you!  I  di- 
vorce you!" 

This  means  that  they  must  go  and  not 
return,  and  he  can  fill  up  the  quota  with 
a  fresh  assortment.  According  to  this 
code  the  relations  between  the  Moros 
and  the  slaves  were  plainly  laid  down. 
It  was  provided  that  if  a  slave  laid  his 
hand  upon  a  free  married  woman  with 
any  improper  intention  he  should  be  the 
property  of  the  woman's  husband,  and 
also  that  if  a  free  man  laid  his  hand 
upon  a  married  slave  woman  he  should 
be  fined  $100.  If  the  slave  woman  in- 
formed as  to  the  outrage  the  fine  was 
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to  be  divided  between  her  and  the  state, 
but  if  it  was  detected  by  others  the  whole 
fine  went  to  the  state. 

Some  Practices  of  Masters 

Another  clause  in  the  code  provides 
as  to  the  sale  of  slaves  and  others  as  to 
debt  slavery.  Among  the  latter  regula- 
tions was  one  that  if  a  man  could  not 
pay  his  debts  his  family  should  belong 
to  the  debtor  until  paid,  but  that  this 
slavery  could  not  last  more  than  three 
years.  A  third  law  related  as  to  run- 
away slaves  and  others  to  stolen  slaves 
and  crimes'  committed  by  slaves. 

The  code  was  turned  down  by  our  gov- 
ernment, but  it  shows  that  the  Moros 
still   regard   slavery   as   a   divine  right, 


Two  Moro  $10  Brides 

notwithstanding   their  American  rulers. 

I  met  many  of  the  dattos  during  my 
stay  in  the  Philippines  and  I  saw  some- 
thing of  their  wives  and  slaves.  The 
women  are  not  veiled,  as  in  other  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  and  both  wives  and 
slaves  go  about  bare  faced.  I  was  told 
that  a  datto  was  considered  rich  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  slaves  he  owned, 
and  that  children  were  stolen  from  other 
tribes  to  be  kept  as  slavest  Some  of  the 
dattos  were  notorious  for  their  cruelty 
in  regard  to  their  slaves.  I  met  an  old 
villain  named  Utto,  who  gave  unheard-of 
punishments  for  minor  offenses.  Slaves 
who  ran  away  from  him  were  often  pun- 
ished by  cutting  the  tendons  below  the 
knee,  so  that  they  could  walk  only  with 
difficulty  and  could  be  easily  caught  if 
they  tried  again  to  escape.  This  man 
had  a  slave  girl  whom  he  disliked.  He 
bound  her  over  a  place  swarming  with 
red  ants  and  she  was  bitten  to  death. 
Utto  had  a  man  tied  naked  to  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  where  he  was  roasted  by  the 
sun  during  the  day  and  eaten  by  mos- 
quitoes at  night.  This  torment  was  ter- 
rible. And  a  calf  brought  in  by  our  sol- 
diers for  slaughter  and  left  tied  that 
way  died  in  one  day. 

Utto  had  also  stocks  in  which  he  left 
people  to  die.  One  of  our  officers  found 
a  Moro  dead  in  the  stocks.  He  was  lying 
there,  no  one  having  dared  to  remove  the 
corpse. 

Ingenious  Ways  of  Torture 

Some  of  the  above  instances  I  give  on 
the  authority  of  a  Jesuit  priest  who  was 


traveling  among  the  Moros  just  about 
the  time  we  took  hold  of  the  islands.  He 
wrote  about  them  to  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  United  States  army  and  the  latter 
included  them  in  his  report  to  the  gov- 
ernment. This  man  described  other  pun- 
ishments meted  out  by  the  chiefs  of  these 
Mohammedan  Moros.  He  says  they  had 
one  way  of  tantalizing  their  enemies. 
They  would  tie  a  man  in  the  river  where 
the  tides  came  in  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  just  escape  drowning  by  standing, 
on  his  tiptoes  and  thus  keep  the  water 
from  entering  his  nostrils  and  mouth.  At 
times  of  extraordinary  tides  such  men 
were  drowned. 

One  of  our  American  officials  says  that 
he  saw  a  Moro  in  Jolo  who  always  wore 
a  bandage  over  his  mouth.  This  was  to 
hide  from  public  view  its  deformity, 
which  had  been  caused,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  a  datto  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
disrespectfully.  The  datto  ordered  that 
the  man's  mouth  be  split  and  opened  to 
the  edges  of  the  jawbones.  This  was 
dene  with  a  kris  and  it  was  then  left  to 
heal.  Strange  to  say,  the  man  lived. 
Difficulties  in  the  Way 
It  is  strange  that  slavery  cannot  be  put 
down  in  the  Philippines.  The  Spaniards 
attempted  it  300  years  ago,  and  there 
have  always  been  laws  against  it.  One 
reason  for  the  trouble  with  the  Moros  is 
that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between 
the  wife  and  the  slave.  The  Moros  be- 
lieve that  they  have  the  right  to  as  many 
wives  as  they  can  support  and,  as  I  have 
said,  the  Koran  gives  them  four.  Fre- 
quently the  chiefs  have  but  one  real  wife 
and  the  rest  are  slaves  whose  children  do 
not  inherit  rank  or  titles.  Some  of  these 
wives  are  right  good  looking.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  the  favorite  of  Datto  Mandi's 
harem  at  Zamboanga.  The  Datto  was 
almost  50  years  of  age,  but  this  girl  was 
18,  and  she  would  have  been  a  beauty 
almost  anywhere.  She  was  tall  for  a 
Moro,  as  plump  as  a  partridge  and  of 
a  rich  mahogany  brown.  She  had  fine 
eyes  and  large,  sensual  lips.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  kimona  when  I  saw  her  and 
tie  datto  stood  beside  her  while  I  made 
a  photograph  of  the  two. 

I  asked  something  as  to  the  customs 
of  marriage  and  was  told  it  was  largely 
a  question  of  bargain  and  sale.  The 
husband  pays  for  his  bride,  and  at  the 
time  we  took  hold  of  the  Sulus  the  aver- 
age price  for  a  good-looking  girl  was 
$10  in  silver,  a  water  buffalo  worth  about 
$15,  and  500  pieces  of  rice  cake,  worth  1 
cent  each.  Of  the  money  paid  $2  went 
to  the  girl  and  the  rest  to  her  parents. 
More  Marriage  Ceremony 
The  Moro  marriage  ceremonies  usually 
take  place  at  the  house  of  the  bride. 
They  are  performed  by  a  priest,  who 
asks  the  man  if  he  takes  the  woman  for 
his  wife.  Of  course,  he  says  yes.  The 
same  question  is  then  put  to  the  woman, 
but  she  is  supposed  to  let  her  relatives  re- 
ply for  her.  After  this  the  groom  presses 
his  thumb,  which  has  been  blessed  by 
the  priest,  against  the  forehead  of  the 
bride.  He  then  mixes  up  a  chew  of  betel 
nut  for  her  and  throws  it  down  at  her 
feet.  She  pretends  not  to  notice  it,  but 
one  of  her  friends  picks  it  up  and  gives 
it  to  her,  and  later  on  she  chews  it  in 
secret.  After  this  comes  a  wedding  feast 
and  then  the  family  of  the  groom  leaves 
and  the  husband  and  wife  start  married 
life.  The  wife  has  but  few  rights  which 
her  husband  is  bound  to  resepct,  but  he 
has  to  live  with  her,  and  if  he  stays  away 
for  more  than  three  months  at  a  time 
she  can  demand  a  divorce. 

Strength  of  Mohammedanism 
The  Mohemmedans  of  the  Philippines 
number  about  250,000  and  they  are  just 
about  one-thousandth  part  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan population  of  the  world.  Few 
people  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  religion.  There  are  about  250,000,- 
000  followers  of  the  prophet.  Moham- 
medanism is  the  principal  faith  in  a  great 
part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  it  has 
millions  of  adherents  in  Europe.  There 
are  600,000  Mohammedans  in  Austria- 
Hungary  and  almost  4,000,000  in  Russia. 
Rumania  has  50,000  and  the  Balkan 
states,  which  have  been  creating  so  much 
trouble  lately,  have  almost  three-quarters 
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of  a  million.  There  are  3,000,000  followers 
of  the  prophet  In  Kuropean  Turkey,  and 
In  all  Kurope  there  are  about  aa  many 
Mohammedans  as  Jews,  and  between 
S.000.000  and  9,000,000. 

China  Is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
Confucian  and  Buddhistic  country.  Nev- 
ertheless there  are  something  like  10,- 
000,000  Mohammedans  in  the  republic 
and  its  dependencies,  and  there  are  10,- 
000,000  Mohammedans  who  live  north 
of  the  Yanjrtse  river.  Many  of  the  people 
In  Mongolia  are  Mohammedans,  and  there 
are  200,000  Mohammedans  In  Peking. 
During  a  trip  which  I  once  made  to  the 
great  wall  of  China  I  had  a  muleteer 
who  was  a  Mohammedan.  He  got  down 
on  his  knees  five  times  a  day  to  say 
his  prayers.  He  always  prayed  facing 
the  southwest,  where  Mecca  lay,  and  he 
bowed  again  and  again  every  time  the 
sun  rose  and  set.  There  are  Moham- 
medan mosques  in  many  of  the  Chinese 
cities. 

Majestic  Mosque  at  Delhi 

The  most  of  the  Malays  are  Troham- 
medans,  and  there  are  millions  who  follow 
the  prophet  in  Java  and  in  the  other  is- 
lands of  the  Dutch  Eeast  Indies.  As  to 
India,  it  has  more  Mohammedans  than 
there  are  people  in  the  whole  German 
empire.  It  has  far  more  than  Turkey, 
and  there  are  certain  provinces  in  which 
the  Mohammedans  are  the  controlling 
class.  The  largest  and  most  beautiful 
mosques  in  the  world  are  at  Delhi  and 
Agra,  in  northern  India.  The  big  mosque 
is  at  Delhi,  not  far  from  the  place  whore 
the  new  government  buildings  of  the  Brit- 
ish capital  are  to  be  erected.  This  mosque 
covers  acres.  It  took  5,000  men,  work- 
ing six  years,  to  build  it,  and  it  ha.s  as 
many  steps  as  the  capitol  at  Washin- 
ton.  I  shall  never  forget  my  visit  to  it, 
and  how  I  was  there  shown  a  relic  which 
was  pointed  out  as  the  most  precious 
object  in  all  Hindustan.  I  was  made 
to  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  could  see 
the  relic,  and  in  my  stocking  feet  I  was 
led  through  corridor  after  corridor  until 
I  came  to  a  great  chest  which  contained 
a  nest  of  locked  boxes.  These  were 
opened  one  after  another,  and  at  the 
last,  in  a  little  glass  casket,  on  a  green 
velvet  cushion,  was  displayed  a  hair 
which  I  was  assured  came  from  Mo- 
hammed's mustache.  The  hair  was  as 
red  as  that  of  my  own  head,  and  the 
priest  told  me  that  Mohammed  had  red 
hair  and  a  red  beard.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  many  Mohammedans  dye 
their  hair  and  whiskers  to  a  bright  red. 
They  want  to  pass  their  way  into  heaven 
by  having  beards  of  the  same  color  as 
Mohammed.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  treated  with  respect  in  the  mosque 
on  account  of  the  red  color  of  my  own 
moustache. 

Beautiful  Taj  Mahal 
The  most  beautiful  mosque  in  the  world 
is  the  Taj  Mahal,  at  Agra.  It  was  built 
by  the  same  man  who  erected  the  Jamma 
Mu3jid,  the  mosque  I  have  just  described. 
The  Taj  Mahal  is  not  so  large,  but  it 
was  far  more  costly  and  its  wonderful 
workmanship  Is  still  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  building  stands  upon  a 
mosaic  platform  of  black  and  white  mar- 
ble covering  about  two  acres,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  which  are  high  marble  towers  In 
which  the  Mohammedan  priests  stand 
morning  and  evening  and  shout  out  the 
calls  to  prayer.  The  mosque  Itself,  which 
Is  also  a  tomb,  Is  of  the  purest  white 
marble,  ending  In  a  bubble-like  dome 
that  seems  to  float  In  the  air  over  It. 
Its  doors  are  Of  laeework  of  the  purest 
White  marble,  and  the  Interior  contains 
enough  of  this  marble  laeework  to  build 
a  fence  around  the  grounds  of  the  White 
House  at  Washington.  It  Is  a  strjingo 
commentary  upon  the  wonders,  of  truo 
love  that  this  $1"), 000, 000  building  was  built 
by  a  Mohamm'dan  sultan  In  honor  of 
his  wife.  The  sultan's  name  was  Shah 
Jehan.  lie  had  over  100  wives,  but  he 
was  especially  fond  of  only  one,  and 
when  she  died  he  erected  this  building  to 
her  memory.  He  drafted  the  UpbeHoVOTI 
among  his  subjects  and  set  them  to  work 
upon  It.  There  were  20,000  laborers,  and 
It  Is  said  that  It  took  them  seventeen 
years  to  complete  the  construction.  Thoy 
got  only  their  food  for  their  pay. 

Holy  City  of  Mecca 

•"Jolng  westwnnl  from  India  one  finds 
many  Mohammedans  In  IVrsia  and  In 
Asia  Minor,  and  especially  In  Atnhla.  It 
Is  now  possible  to  go  to  Mecca,   in  «'en- 


tral  Arabia,  where  Mohammed  was  born, 
by  railroad,  and  in  the  same  way  you 
can  visit  Medina,  where  his  bones  rest 
in  a  coffin  which  is  supposed  to  be  sus- 
pended half  way  between  the  floor  and 
the  roof  by  invisible  strings.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Mohammedans  make  pil- 
g'rimmages  to  Mecca  and  Medina  every 
year,  and  from  now  there  will  be  a  laigj 
accession  to  the  number  by  these  new 
railroads.  When  I  was  at  Khartum,  in 
the  Sudan,  1,000  miles  or  so  south  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  I  was  told  that  they 
were  running  pilgrim  trains  from  that 
country  to  the  Red  sea  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  worshipers  who  wished 
to  cross  from  Port  Sudan  to  Jeddah,  In 
Arabia,  and  thence  go  on  to  Mecca.  There 
will  be  an  enormous  traffic  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Mecca.  The  road  runs  through 
Damascus  and  along  the  edges  of  Pales- 


Datto  Utti,  Who  Sentenced  a  Slave 
Girl  to  Be  Bitten  to  Death 
by  Ants 

tine,  and  people  will  come  from  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  to  go  by  rail  to  wor- 
ship at  the  tomb  of  Mohammed. 

Tomb  of  Eve 

Speaking  of  Jeddah,  that  place  Until 
now  ha.s  been  the  chief  Arabian  .starting 
point  of  these  Mohammedan  pilgrimages. 
It  lies  half  way  up  the  coast  of  the  Bed 
sea  and  within  a  few  days  walk  of 
Mecca.  Outside  the  town,  under  a 
mosque,  is  the  spot  where  Eve  Is  said 
to  be  burled,  and  not  far  In  the  Interior 
Is  a  mountain  which  tin;  Mohammedans 
say  was  Adam's  homo  after  he  was  cast 


out  of  Paradise.  They  think  the  Garden 
of  Eden  was  in  heaven  and  say  that 
when  Adam  and  Eve  were  thrust  forth 
they  dropped  down  to  earth.  Adam 
landed  on  a  mountain  in  Ceylon  and 
crossed  to  the  mainland  of  Asia  upon 
the  chain  of  islands  which  lie  between  it 
and  Hindustan,  the  chain  being  known 
to  this  day  as  Adam's  bridge.  Eve  was 
dropped  down  at  Jeddah,  and  Adam  for 
his  sin  spent  200  years  in  looking  for  her. 
At  last  the  two  came  together  in  Arabia 
and  they  lived  at  Jeddah  until  they  died. 
Eve's  tomb  is  400  feet  long.  I  suppose 
she  filled  it,  for  "there  were  giants  In 
those  days." 

Billions  in  Africa 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  Africa.  They  are  found 
by  the  millions  in  Egypt,  and,  indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  northern  Africa  is  in- 
habited by  them.  Among  the  most  fanat- 
ical are  those  of  Morocco,  the  most  of 
whom  acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  Tur- 
key nor  to  the  sultan  of  Constantinople, 
although  he  claims  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Mohammedan  world.  There  are  Moham- 
medans throughout  the  Sahara  desert, 
and  I  found  millions  of  them  in  Algeria 
and  Tunisia.  I  traveled  among  them  in 
Tripoli,  where  the  people  are  also  fanat- 
ical, and  saw  something  of  them  in  Zanzi- 
bar and  parts  of  South  Africa. 

The  Egyptians  are  almost  altogether 
Mohammedans,  and  some  of  the  finest 
mosques  of  the  world  are  in  Cairo.  There 
is  one  which  is  made  of  alabaster,  on  the 
edge  of  a  court  in  which  is  a  great  ala- 
baster fountain,  where  the  worshipers 
bathe  their  feet  and  hands  before  they 
go  in  to  pray. 

Mosque  at  Jerusalem 

Another  fine  mosque  is  in  Jerusalem. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  it  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  Mohammedan  gov- 
ernor of  the  holy  city.  In  that  mosque 
is  the  rock  upon  which  Abraham  built 
his  altar  upon  which  he  was  about  to 
sacrifice  Isaac  when  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  called  out  to  him  to  withhold  his 
hand.  The  mosque  is  called  the  Dome  of 
the  Dock,  and  the  Mohammedans  say 
that  the  Angel  Gabriel  will  stand  thera 
when  he  blows  his  last  trumpet.  Then 
all  the  people  of  the  world  will  come  to 
Jerusalem,  and  Jehovah,  sitting  upon  his 
throne  upon  this  rock,  will  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  Some  Moham- 
medans say  that  the  whole  human  race 
will  have  to  walk  a  tight  rope  or  thin 
wire  which  will  then  be  stretched  across 
the  valley  of  Jehosophat,  and  at  one  end 
of  this  Mohammed  will  sit.  As  the  people 
go  over  the  righteous  will  be  upheld  by 
the  angels  from  falling.  They  will  cross 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  thence  go  to 
heaven.  The  wicked  will  be  unsupported. 
They  will  slip  off  Into  the  valley  and 
descend  straight  to  hell. 
(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


"Wheels  Out  of  True" 

The  most  damaging  wear  to  which  an 
automobile  tire  can  be  subjected  Is  what 
It  receives  whin  used  on  a  wheel  that  is 
not  running  parallel  to  Its  mate,  a  con- 
dition designated  by  "wheels  out  of 
true."  Tills  occurs  on  the  front  wheels. 
An  accident,  improper  adjustment  of 
steering  apparatus  or  even  hitting  a  curb- 
stone diagonally  may  throw  the  wheels 
out  of  line  so  that  they  point  Inward  or 
outward  instead  ol  paralleling  each  other. 


Farmers*  Favor  it  e 


rain  Drills 


ftfiiong   the  mari)   biylcs  ana  bi/cS  ol   t  armcrs 
'favorite  Cirain  Drills  you  will  find  just  the  machine  to  d< 
your  tOWiflB  as  it  Should  he  done.    TIM  vital  thing  is  to  *  I  rill 
rtlic  seed  in  the  soil  at  an  even  depth,  to  sow  an  equal  amount  ol 
rsccd  In  every  furrow  without  skipping  Of  bunching  and  cove  r  it  well. 
rl(  your  land  is  trashy,  if  you  sow  in  cornstalks,  if  your  ground  is  hard, 
|ix>sc,  sandy,  sticky  — in  short,  it  makes  no  diffcrriu  <•  what  your  seeding 
conditions  may  be— you  can  ({Ct  a  Farmer's  Favorite  Drill  that  will 
do  your  work  in  the  lx-st  ixmiblc  manner. 
Tlw  f.r.nn  I  ■ ,  ,|  «owi  ;,||  «,,/,  „  ni,|  kind"  -if  v  <  •!  Imlli  larse  and  amalt  'l  ie  F>  '■ 
Pli/' r       ,d  h.itnlle*  .n  1 1  hr  iruli  of  St.irnl.ini  (juiimiri  III  l-Yrtili/rr*     Vila  , 

'or  »  rernera'  tutotne  •  mnloeuo,  Ke.ni  it  rind  u<>  to  »  local  duilof  im 
insist  on  Mniig  IIm  dr.ii  iii.it  li  warranted  lu  do  nil  clewed  lef  n. 

THE/tyfER/GA  NsSEEDWGMACHrNE  Co. 

ySPMNOririo.  Ohio.  US/ 


SAVE- 
JTHE- 
HORSE 


FROM  COLLEGES 


Grunt.  Iowa.  March  3.  1913. 
Troy  Chemical  Co..  Bingliamton,  If.  T. . 
Tour  excellent  book  pleased  us  so  much 
that  1  am  asking  you  to  send  us  8  moro 
copies,  for  our  Agricultural  class. 
Thanks.  A.  W.  Phillips,  Prin. 

TJn'ty  of  California,  Berkeley,  March  11. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. : 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Savc-The- 
Horse  Book,  which  contains  many  val- 
uable suggestions  and  good  advico  foe 
horse  owners. 

Very  truly  yours,     F.  L.  Gbiftoy. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating  horses 
Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  fails.  You  risk  nothing  by  writing;  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  is  our  18 
Years'  Discoveries — Treating  Every  Kind  Ring- 
bone—Thoropin-SPAVIN  —and  ALL — Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease — Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD- 
ERATE. But  write  and  we  will  send  our— BOOK 
— Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only). 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  16  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
,  Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
.by  Parcel  Post  or   Express  paid. 


FEED  MILLS 

ALL  STEEL 

Uncle  Sam  advises  farmers 
to  grind  the  feed  for  their 
cattle.    Why?    Because  it 
takes  less  ground  feed  than 
whole  feed  to  satisfy  them.  ^ 
Also  the  cattle  thrive  much  better  on  \ 
—  ground  feed.   The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Spe- 
^»  cial  All-Steel  Feed  Mills  crush  and  grind 
feed  to  complete  satisfaction. 
Write  for  full  description. 


KEROSENE 
ENGINES 


2%  to  20  H.P.,  Stationary  and  Portable 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Kerosene  Engines  cut 
fuel  bills  in  two.  Think  of  it!— power  at 
half  of  former  cost.  Will  also  run  on  gas- 
oline, distillate,  motor 
spirits,  etc.    A  6-H.  P. 

Fuller* Johnson   iijmuMiiiiiiT  ^^SSSSb^  J 

Kerosene  Engine 
with  our  un. 
equaled  cob 
crusherand 
grinder 
makes  a  most 
economicnl.  eor- 
viceable.sutisfii 


outfit.  W  rite  for  catalog 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

12  Thornton  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 


KENDALLS 


■■■ 

1  1 


—has  saved  thousands  ol  dollar* 
\d>  ^thousands  ol  horses.  The 
-  il    reliable   cure   for  S|>avio* 
Ringbone,  Splint  or  Urneuevw 
l  or  s.ilc  at  all«lru|fk'tvts.    Trice  ^ 
ft  per  bottle.  6lor  >S.    "Treatise  on  the  Hon* 
Irce   St  dnik'tfK's  or  write  to  Ur.  M.  J.  Kh.Mmi, 
<«MII  ANY.  Knu.bunc  r'alla,  VI.,  I).  U.  A.  1. 


■4 


 I 

t'.fu  stammer 


alirnil  no  ntitmmi'rliiK  nrliool  till  you 
lot  inr  lar«o  >'11KK  bo.k  ami  iinvial  rate  Laranil 
rlil  aurlni  l>r  natural 


and  ln'nt  m  l  I  lu  tin 


W  m  ill  <l  W  ill- I...Iht.  In  W.IU  Millar..  Pr.i  .  K.c'r, 
•    WliUrn    School.  Ire     III  lull  tl  .  Milwilia.. .  «*■> 

How  Much  Seed  Corn 
Can  You  Spare? 

NciimkIiii  ami  KnnnnH  fnrm- 
<tb  ar<>  rompnllud  ll'l"  >'"■"  to 
buy  four  tlmm  tbo  umml 
•  mount  of  «t<1  corn.  Tlmy 
will  buy  •oiiii  to  uinkc  Mini 
of  Ke'th'K  H  Twniillntli  (  iii- 
tury  Farmer  linn  lOT.tioo  auli- 
arrlbor, ;  probably  Wl.ooo  .or. I 
corn  ordnr.  will  comn  from 
tlin.n  miilcra.  Thoy  will  buy 
your   HMH.I    II   yu    lull  Ihnm 

n  hull  I    II.    A    IIIHe   ml    III  llloMq 

i ..iiiiiinii  win  jo  ii.  rou'll 

in  vi  r    hnvu   n    Imllnr  chiiiu'H 

I  nki'  aomn  ua.y  mutiny  IC 

ynii  Imvu  n  aurplu.  of  Kiiu'l 
M04  mm.  Toll  »»  your  knil 
Of   •  urn,    huw    miirb    niul  Mm 

|H  |.  n.  Wn'll  III  tltn  Rd  It  VUII 
Wlall  and  tul|  you  tlm  coal 
WIIITIC  (JtUI'K.  It  OOOtl  but 
a  .lump  In  Irani  wbnl  tour 
ml  will  nu.t  unit  ymi  aboiiM 
art  nl  I'  rla"bl  awnv  bator* 
thai  bur  thnlr  innd.  WIMI'i: 
TODAY. 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


ON  YOUR 

Magazines 


You  can  get  the 
Woman  s  Home 
Companion  and 
the  A  merican 
M  agazme,  two 
of  the  world's 
best  magazines 
at  Half  Price  in 
Club  with  the 

TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
FARMER 

All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 

$2.00 

The  Regular  Price  is  $4 


Address 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


Our  Readers'  Lxchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  um 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Hogs 

H.  B.  H.,  Texas:  1  noticed  in  my 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  the  pictures 
of  two  pigs.  One  was  fed  on  corn  only 
and  the  other  on  a  balanced  ration.  I 
have  five  pigs  and  I  feed  them  on 
short?,  chops  and  bran  all  mixed  to- 
gether, and  I  want  to  know  if  this  is 
what  you  would  call  a  balanced  ration? 

Answer- — What  is  called  a  bal- 
anced ration  is  one  in  which  there  is 
a  proper  amount  of  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial to  balance  the  non-nitrogenous 
material  fed.  In  your  case,  the  bran 
and  shorts  are  nitrogenous  mater- 
ials. If  your  pigs  are  confined  in  a 
pen,  they  should  be  fed  about  two 
parts  of  the  corn  to  one  of  the  bran 
and  shorts.  If  it  is  possible  to  se- 
cure alfalfa,  it  would  be  well  to  give 
them  some,  and  corn  on  the  cob 
or  shelled  might  be  fed  to  them  with 
advantage. 


time  and  money  required  to  go  into 
the  business  of  raising  ginseng 
might  be  better  expended  on  some 
more  practical  crop. 


Cultivating  Ginseng 

A.  W.  K.,  Colorado:  Being  a-  sub- 
scriber to  your  paper,  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  requesting  you  to  write  a 
little  article  on  the  possibilities  of  gin- 
seng if  it  were  properly  cultivated  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods.  It  used  to  grow  wild 
where  I  came  from  up  in  Minnesota 
and  made  good'  pin  money  for  us  kids. 
I  should  think  if  it  were  properly  cared 
for  it  would  be  a  paying  proposition. 
What  do  you  know  of  it?  I  hope  you 
will  not  consider  this  request  out  of  rea- 
son. 

Answer — Ginseng     is     grown  in 
quite  large  quantities  in  this  coun- 
try for  export  to  China,  where  it  is 
used  as  a  medicine.    It  brings  a  very 
good  price,  but  is  a  crop  requiring 
great  patience,  as  the  roots  are  not 
useful  until  5  yea.rs  old.    It  may  be 
grown  either  from  seed  or  cuttings. 
The  usual  method  is  to  buy  young 
plants  of  2  years  old,  as  they  are 
best  transplanted  at  that  time.  If 
seed  is  used,  it  may  be  put  in  the 
ground,  where  it  will  remain  until  a 
year  from  the  following  spring  be- 
fore coming  up,  or  it  may  be  kept 
moist  by  placing  in  a  box  filled  with 
moist  sand.    It  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  out  or  it  will  mildew  and 
spoil.     In  either    case,  it    will  not 
germinate  for  eighteen  months  after 
ripening.    Plant  in  May,  after  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  past.    A  rich  soil,  in- 
clining toward  a  sandy  loam,  is  best. 
The.  seeds  should   be  planted  one- 
half  to  one  inch  deep,  in  rows  a  foot 
apart  and  with  six  or  eight  inches 
between  the  plants.    Very  little  cul- 
tivation is  needed    beyond  keeping 
the  beds    weeded.     The    most  im- 
portant thing  in  ginseng  cultivation 
is  to  see  that  it  has  plenty  of  shade. 
It  is  necessary  to  build  an  arbor  or 
other  covering  over  the  bed,  as  gin- 
seng is  a  forest  plant  and  cannot 
stand  the   direct  rays    of   the  sun. 
The  5-year-old  roots  should  be  har- 
vested in  October,  carefully  cleaned 
and  dried.     If    not   disposed    of  at 
once,  they  should    be    stored    in  a 
clean,  dry  place.    Mice  are  very  fond 
of  ginseng,  both,  root  and  seed,  and 
are  the  only  known  pest  that  attacks 


Sheep  in  Western  Nebraska 

A.  J.  C,  Stella,  Neb.:  I  would  like  to 
make  an  inquiry  through  the  columns  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  as  to 
Dundy  county,  Nebraska,  as  a  place  to 
breed  and  raise  sheep  for  market.  Can 
they  be  raised  there  with  any  success? 
What  breed  is  the  most  suited  to  that 
country?  Can  a  forage  crop  be  raised 
to  winter  them  on?  If  so,  what  is  the 
best  forage  crop  to  raise? 

Answer — This  inquiry  is  a  very 
natural  and  comprehensive  one  for 
the  sheep  prospector  to  make.  The 
basis  of  success  in  any  live  stock 
producing  and  developing  industry 
must  depend  upon  the  resources  of 
the  land  in  its  ability  to  furnish  the 
feed  to  carry  the  stock  through  the 
feeding  and  grazing  seasons.  South- 
western Nebraska  has  proven  a  use- 
ful district  in  these  essential  re- 
spects. It  is  a  hard-soil  land  dis- 
trict generally  and  is  recognized  as 
a  good  wild  grass  country.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  important  factor  in 
any  live  stock  industry,  especially 
sheep  growing.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  flocks  of  sheep  handled 
successfully  in  Dundy  and  adjoining 
counties. 

The  second  important  qualification 
is  winter  feed.  Western  Nebraska  is 
an  alfalfa  district;  that  is,  alfalfa 
can  be  produced  on  any  land  that  is 
put  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  be- 
fore seeding  to  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  hay 
is  the  best  winter  feed  to  be  had  for 
wintering  sheep.  This  applies  to 
both  old  and  young  sheep.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  other  varieties  of 
cultivated  feed  crops  for  the  sheep 
during  the  feeding  season.  There 
is  no  animal  that  appreciates  a 
change  of  feed  more  than  the  sheep, 
and  that  seems  to  thrive  faster  on 
this  change. 

All  the  sorghums,  kafir  corn,  milo 
maize  and  sweet  corn  have  been 
grown  for  sheep,  and  under  average 
conditions  have  made  good  yields 
for  feed.  These  crops,  sown  a  little 
thicker  than  for  cattle,  produce  a 
fine  feed,  and  it  is  readily  con- 
sumed by  sheep.  Sorghum  sown 
broadcast,  one  and  one-fourth  bush- 
els of  seed  to  the  acre,  produces 
good  feed  for  sheep,  and,  fed  in  con- 
junction with  alfalfa  hay,  forms  a 
good  winter  feed  either  for  stock 
sheep  or  sheep  that  are  being  grain 
fed  for  the  fat  market.  If  the  stand 
is  not  thick  enough  to  keep  all  the 
growth  fine  enough  for  the  sheep  tO; 
eat  up  clean,  this  refuse  is  readily 
picked  up  by  cattle  and  horses.  All 
western  Nebraska  is  good  soil 
climate  for  these  forage  crops 
usually  produces  large  yields 
acre  from  June  to  September. 

Corn  and  oats  are  not  every-year 
certainties,  but  as  a  feed  crop  corn 
has     generally     proven  profitable, 


case  it  ears  favorably  the  corn  is  no 
drawback  and  is  accepted  as  just 
that  much  ahead.  Oats  make  an 
excellent  sheep  feed,  cut  and  fed  in 
the  sheaf  without  threshing.  Maca- 
roni wheat  has  been  successfully 
raised  by  many  western  Nebraska 
farmers  and  large  yields  secured.  It 
has  been  coarse  ground  and  fed  to 
hogs  and  sheep  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  as  a  feed  is  endorsed  by 
those  who  have  practiced  its  use. 
The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  a  bulletin  issued 
May  2,  1913,  says:  "The  advan- 
tage most  often  claimed  for  durum 
or  macaroni  wheat  is  its  drouth  re- 
sistance. Having  been  grown  for 
many  centuries  subject  to  severe 
drouths,  it  has  developed  those  qual- 
ities which  make  it  admirably  fitted 
for  such  conditions.  Durum  wheat 
owes  its  value  for  areas  of  low  rain- 
fall to  its  rapid,  vigorous  growth, 
early  maturity,  resistance  to  drouth 
and  disease  and  resulting  productive- 
ness." 

The  silo  is  a  factor  in  the  solution 
of  the  crop  utility  of  southwestern 
Nebraska  that  would  seem  to  place 
the  feed  question  beyond  a  doubt, 
as  these  heavy-growthed  forage 
crops  can  be  taken  to  the  silo  in 
case  of  any  serious  weather  disas- 
ter, as  the  drouth  does  not  affect 
these  crops  usually  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  crop  development. 

The  resources  for  sheep  feeding 
seem  abundant  to  justify  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  outlook  for  the 
industry  outlined  by  the  inquiry. 
This  section  of  country  would  seem 
to  offer  as  good  prospects  for  sheep 
growing  as  any  other  grazing  indus- 
try, and  in  the  opinion  of  some  who 
have  investigated  they  give  the  flock 
industry  the  preference. 

As  to  breed  of  sheep  best  suited 
for  such  an  enterprise  as  you  sug- 
gest, it  is  very  difficult  to  advise 
you.  The  basis  of  such  a  flock,  in 
our  judgment,  should  be  of  the  large 
type  merino  ewe,  these  crossed  with 
rams  of  some  of  the  mutton  breeds. 
The  success  of  such  crosses  has  been 
generally  satisfactory,  where  the 
best  types  of  both  ewe  and  ram  have 
been  used  and  the  care  given  that 
all  flock  enterprises  demand.  The 
mutton  feature  must  be  held  in 
mind  as  the  prime  factor  in  this  un- 
dertaking, and  the  herding  or  flock- 
ing quality  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  this  is  the  very  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  the  merino. 


and 
and 
per 


J)    it.    Our  opinion  would  be  that  the   planted  for  fodder  purposes,  and  in  vantageously." 


Sold  Cows  Before  Sale 
"An  Iowa  paper  reports  the  de- 
mand for  Holstein  cows  for  dairy 
purposes  so  strong  that  the  local 
County  Breeders'  association  has 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  con- 
signment sale  it  planned  to  hold 
this  month  because  enough  cattle 
could  not  be  found  to  offer.  And 
this  fairly  illustrates  the  situation 
all  over  the  country,"  says  the  Hol- 
stein-Priesian  Register.  "Still, 
there  are  breeders  who  complain 
that  sales  are  slow  and  difficult. 
There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  this 
condition,  providing  they  have 
reasonably  well-bred  and  productive 
stock:  They  do  not  advertise.  Even 
people  with  the  best  to  offer  have 
to  advertise  in  order    to    sell  ad- 
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Writing  Advertisements  that  Sell 


D 


ID  you  ever  read  an  advertise- 
ment that  left  you  with  no 
more  Information  than  you  had. 
before  reading  It?  There  are 
such— yes,  and  a  lot  of  them, 
too.  So  many  advertisers  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  all  they  need  to  do  Is  to  put 
their  name  before  the  buyers  and  they 
will  flock  to  purchase  what  they  have  for 
sale. 

There  is  little  attraction  for  the  buyer 
in  a  name,  especially  in  such  a  name  as 
Skinner  and  a  few  other  misleading 
names.  What  the  buyer  wants  to  know 
is  what  is  for  sale  and  what  the  qualities 
of  it  are.  In  writing  an  advertisement 
list  all  of  the  points  you  think  are  im- 
portant—answer all  the  questions  a  pros- 
pective buyer  would  ask  if  he  were  at 
your  farm  to  see  the  goods.  You  won't 
need  to  publish  all  this,  but  pick  out  the 
most  attractive  one  and  use  that  as  the 
headline. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  take 
the  Holstein  herd  of  an  Indiana  breeder. 
This  man  had  ten  heifers  to  sell  and  he 
outlined  the  important  points  about  his 
herd  something  as  follows: 

Bull  from  a  heavy  milking  family. 

Three  cows  in  the  advanced  registry. 

Five  cows  with  records  of  more  than 
8,00(>  pounds  milk. 

Milk  selling  at  10  cents  per  quar^ 

Six  cows  with  a  net  profit  of  $(5  each 
last  year. 

Heifers  well  marked. 

Heifers  for  sale  at  $100  each. 

Herd  has  won  prizes  at  fifteen  fairs. 

Each  heifer  for  sale  from  cows  with 
record  of  over  7,000  pounds  milk. 

"With  all  these  facts  before  him,  he 
questioned  himself  something  like  this. 
"Now,  if  I  were  going  to  buy  some  Hol- 
Btein  heifers,  which  one  of  those  points 
would  appeal  to  me  most?" 

The  marking  of  the  heifers  was  not 
so  important  as  the  milking  qualities,  so 
he  eliminated  that  at  once.  The  price  at 
which  he  sold  his  milk  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  value  of  the  cows  in  the 
herd,  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  his 
method  of  marketing. 

"Bull  from  a  heavy  milking  family" 
seemed  a  little  general  and  so  that  was 
crossed  off. 

Three  cows  were  in  the  advanced  reg- 
istry, but  it  happened  that  none  of  them 
was  mother  of  the  calves  for  sale— he 
wanted  to  keep  the  calves  from  the  ad- 
vanced registry  cows  himself. 

The  price  did  not  look  particularly  at- 
tractive, in  fact  he  thought  it  might 
seem  rather  high  if  he  knew  nothing 
more  than  that  about  the  heifers. 

The  herd  had  won  prizes  at  fifteen 
fairs,  but  that  was  really  no  proof  of 
the  milking  value  of  the  heifers  for  sale. 
The  prizes  won  and  the  names  of  the 
Shows  might  have  been  of  some  value, 
but  It  was  too  long  a  story  to  tell  all 
of  that. 

"Five  cows  with  records  of  more  than 


By  John  Y.  Beaty 

8,000  pounds  of  milk"  sounded  very  at- 
tractive. If  he  could  buy  more  cows 
of  that  type  he  would  like  to  get  them 
himself.  Also  the  information  as  to  the 
net  profit  of  six  cows  was  very  inter- 
esting and  furnished  some  proof  of  the 
type  of  herd  from  which  the  heifers  were 
for  sale. 

But  of  all  the  points,  the  one  which 
read  "Each  heifer  for  sale  from  cows 
with  records  of  over  7,000  pounds  of  milk" 
was  most  attractive  because  it  told  some- 
thing definite  about  the  heifers  that 
could  be  purchased  and  that  something 
was  very  good,  indeed.  So  that  is  the 
heading  that  was  chosen  for  the  head- 
line of  the  advertisement.  Of  course,  as 
stated,  it  was  too  long,  so  it  was  neces- 
sary to  condense  it.  The  object  was  to 
say  the  same  thing  in  fewer  words.  The 
result  of  the  study  on  this  point  was 
this  line:  "Holstein  Heifers  from  7,000 
Pound  Cows."  That  told  the  interesting 
story  and  told  it  so  briefly  that  a  reader 
could    comprehend   at   a  glance. 

Now  this  is  just  a  hypothetical  case. 
These  particular  facts  are  really  the  com- 
posite experiences  of  a  number  of  men. 
Several  who  have  worked  along  similar 
lines  have  been  known  to  me  and  the 
results  of  their  advertising  is  what  I 
want  you  to  note  for  then  you  will  re- 
member the  lesson  better 

A  Jersey  breeder  worked  up  an  ad  in 
a  similar  way— had  a  headline  that  arose 
and  struck  you  in  the  face,  so  to  speak. 
In  order  to  have  some  comparative  fig- 
ures I  persuaded  him  to  run  the  same  ad 
in  two  issues  of  the  same  paper  with  the 
change  that  in  one  ad  it  would  not  be 
indicated  that  there  was  any  stock  for 
sale.  The  same  good  things  were  told 
about  the  herd  in  both,  but  in  one  the 
stock  to  be  sold  was  mentioned.  This 
was  tried  in  several  different  papers  at 
the  same  time  and  the  results  were  iden- 
tical and  positive  in  all  cases. 

The  ads  that  told  what  was  for  sale 
brought  a  number  of  inquiries  and  made 
several  sales,  while  the  ads  that  did  not 
say  what  was  for  sale  brought  no  in- 
quiries nor  sales. 

This  is  the  second  point,  then— tell 
what  you  have  for  sale. 

If  you  have  a  headline  that  makes 
every  reader  stop  and  think,  and  if  you 
tell  him  what  you  have  for  sale,  you  may 
make  a  sale  or  two,  but  the  success  of 
your  ad  will  be  more  assured  if  you  tell 
more  about  your  stock— the  stock  you 
have  for  sale— in  the  body  of  the  ad. 

In  the  list  of  points  already  given  are 
a  number  of  points  worth  mentioning  in 
the  body  of  the  ad.  The  fact  that  the 
sire  of  the  heifers  is  from  a  heavy  milk- 
ing family  is  worth  telling.  If  the  family 
Is  one  that  will  be  recognized  by  name 
as  a  heavy  milking  family,  it  will  be 
better  to  name  It— it  is  more  definite. 

The  fact  that  three  cows  in  the  herd 


are  in  the  advanced  registry  indicates 
that  the  owner  is  building  up  a  high  class 
herd,  and  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  heifers  he  had  to  sell  were  much 
better  than  those  from  a  herd  of  a  man 
who  was  not  interested  in  the  higher 
records  of  his  cows. 

The  records  and  net  profits  of  cows 
in  the  herd  would  appeal  in  the  same  way 
as  the  statement  that  three  were  in  the 
advanced  registry. 

The  heifers'  marking  "is  worth  mention- 
ing if  there  is  room.  Some  men  would 
be  particularly  interested  in  that.  The 
price,  too,  might  be  mentioned  after  you 
felt  that  you  had  said  enough  to  con- 
vince the  buyer  that  he  must  have  your 
heifers  at  any  price.  Mentioning  the 
price  is  a  convenience  to  both  buyer  and 
seller.  It  often  saves  an  extra  letter 
for  both,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  price  has  little 
selling  value.  Only  a  few  men  will  buy 
a  high  class  heifer  because  of  the  low 
price. 

Now  constructing  the  ad  on  the  prin- 
ciples just  discussed  we  have  it  some 
thing  as  follows: 

r   "\ 

Holstein  Heifers  from  7,000-lb.  Cows 

Ten  heifers,  each  from  a  cow  giving 
more  than  7,000  pounds  milk  a  year. 
Three  cows  in  the  herd  are  in  the  ad- 
vanced registry— five  have  records  ot 
more  than  8,000  pounds  milk  per  year 
—six  cows  made  a  net  profit  of  $75 
each  last  year.  Each  heifer  is  well 
marked  and  well  developed.  Price  $100 
each. 

JOHN  DOE,  -      Spencer,  Indiana 


To  sum  up,  remember  these  points: 

1.  Use  a  head  line  that  tells  the  most 
valuable  point  of  the  stock  offered — and 
tells  what  that  stock  is. 

2.  Make  it  plain  what  you  have  to  sell. 

3.  Give  as  many  good  points  about  the 
stock  as  can  be  put  into  small  space. 


5ale  Dates 

Hereford  Cattle 

April  15  and  16,  1914— Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

Holstein-Priesian  Cattle 

February  3  and  4— H.  C.  Glissman,  Sta- 
tion B,  Omaha,  Neb.  Sale  at  South 
Omaha. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April  1  and  2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

March  14,  1914— Roy  Fisher,  Wlnslde, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

Fohruary  2— E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nels, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 

February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wlsncr, 
Neb. 

February  5—  Robert  Lcisy,  Wlsncr,  Neb. 
February    C— Henry  Stulhnuin,  Pllger, 
Xcl>. 


Marketing  a  Load  of  Poland-China  Hogs 


February  9— O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 

February  18— George  W.  Schwab,  Clay 
Center,  Neb. 

February  21— E.  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs, 
Lexington,  Neb. 

February  26— J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  27— Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal, 
Neb. 

February  27— O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

March  2—1..  J.   Kuzel.   Clarksom,  Neb. 

Poland-Chinas 

February  11— D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence, 
Neb. 

February  24— Jacob  Dietsch,  Boone,  Neb. 
March  6 — William    Ferguson,  Scribner, 
Neb. 

Shorthorns 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley,  Neb. 

March  11— E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

March  25— A.  C.  Shallenberger.  Alma, 
Neb. 

Clydesdale  Horses 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley.  Neb. 


MAKE  FALL  AND  WINTER 
DAIRYING  MORE  PROFITABLE 

There  is  surely  no  reason  to  delay 
the  purchase  of  a  separator  or  to 
continue  the  use  of  an  inferior  one. 
A  De  Laval  Machine  will  save  its 
cost  by  spring,  and  may  be  bought 
on  such  liberal  terms  if  desired  as 
to  actually  pay  for  itself  meanwhile. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Franeuco 


FLYING  SWEDE 


The  only  successful  two  row  cul- 
tivator built 

25,000  Now  in  Use 

Send  lor  free  illustrated  catalog       Write  today. 

Marvin  C.  Van  Derveer 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank 
Heater 


Note  ron«lruclion  |  No  BNtlni  tnlni  t<>  waste 
All  passiim  mulct  thf  water  Indltpentablt  to  nil 
f.iitn.  t m  I'.iyi  I . ,i  itwll  m  1  111111)111-  «illi  1  ram 
Hum*  mr.tw.  mm  coin,  all  I uliliiili.  co.il  .tiul 
wood.  /VIh  h  rrmovrd  in  .1  few  «•<  onda  without  dla- 
1111 1. mil  tin-  Hi-mi  l    HeaU  «un  wllh  hall  llir  amount 

oi  ium  mually  raqulnd    |  n  u»  mm)  mu  »  rlmlm 

on  two  wcek»  In  '-  lll.ll.  |H«l  '»•  wi-  hnce  In  I  ImilMlllI, 
»j  OthOT*  riil«  hcutrr  la  now  In  ii-c  In  thirty  •talc, 
and  I'anmla  II  nut  anlil  hv  >nm  ileal.-!,  .lu  nut 
neglect  »cnilln«  liu  ralMO|  mid  lone,  now  •DIN  H  H 

Irtah la  you  1  mlod  a  im.tal  will  Mai  out  laialonup 

and  tcfttliminlitl*  Itee  uf  chaise 

NF.LSON  MFC  CO.. 
4|0  Wall  Str«rl.  Decr/tchl.  Wia. 


OUR  TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


"STTTTiKUN  TIlAITINtl  M  K  T  II  II  II  H  Thla 
ntl I f >K  l«  ■»  different  from  other  «ulile«  na 
lUtOtniihllea  are  illfferetii  rrnin  old  lime  «l»«-i> 

 hM.     It   la  unttqualfd     tlulrte   1  I'ltKK. 

While  they   Init,   II  you   return  lltla  «ilverll«e 
in.  ni  and  unwer  qua-ailim     U»»e  ynu  written 
tin  boforOT  HQtlARK  DKAI.  I  I  H  IIUIIKM 

,,  II  II..,-.    A,  I'm  ,   lirpl     H    47,   I  I,   Waiiic,   In. I 


The  above  picture  shown  a  little  hc  ih-  Hint  won  tnartrd  hint  wlnt«-r  on  tho  farm  of  11  ft  I. ml  m  l  reiirbr  of  thf 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer.    These  ten  WafOIM  tftCfa  contained  11  loud  of  Poland- China  hoirs  In  fin.    market  .  ..ml  It  inn 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


December  CO,  1910 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 


HERD  HEADERS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  for  ?ale  the  three  tried  herd  boars, 
Big  Omaha,  Metal  Top,  and  Guy's  Price  Last. 
Every  one  a  good  one.  Also  a  number  of  spring! 
males.  D.  C.  LONERGAN,  Florence,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS  AND  YOUNG 
SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Hogs  are  fine  specimens  of  the  heavy,  big  boned 
type,  sired  by  Long  Boy  3d  and  guaranteed  satis- 
factory. Bulls  are  dark  colored  and  from  heavy 
milking  dams.    G.  TV.  Fuerstein,  Fremont,  Neb. 


BLUB  RIBBON  FOLANDS. 

25  head  spring  boars,  all  immuned.  Sired  by; 
Blue  Ribbon  Hastings,  Big  Sensation  and  A 
Wonder  Surprise.  The  real  big  kind,  not  fat. 
but  in  the  best  of  breeding  condition.  Real  herd 
headers.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices  reason- 
able. W.   J.   EAVBY,   GENEVA,  NEB. 


POLAND-CHINA  OPPORTUNITIES 

Big-,  smooth,  heavy  boned,  easy  feed- 
ers. Spring  males,  by  the  noted  Way- 
side Jumbo.  Write  me.  I  have  what 
you  want. 

feed  WILLE,  Columbus,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC-  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th.  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond, 
W.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Lawn  Durocs 

A  splendid  lot  of  fall  and  spring  males  for  sale, 

sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect and  Colonel  Tippy.  They  are  strictly  right  and 
worth  the  money.    Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger.  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


Buy  Jerseys 

Dollar  for  dollar  invested,  the  Jersey 
will  earn  back  the  amount  paid 
for  her  quicker  than  other 
breeds  because  her  product 
brings  a  higher  price  per  quart 
or  per  pound.  For  the  home 
she  is  unsurpassed,  and  her 
low  cost  of  keep  makes  her 
most  desirable.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.  No  charge. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB" 
324  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  Capital,  Topeka,  Kansas.  June  16,  said: 
"When  Maid  Henry,  the  famous  13-year-old 
Holstein  owned  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  was  working  so  hard  for  the  record 
of  19,600  pounds  of  milk  and  835  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year's  time,  dairymen  prophesied 
that  the  Maid  would  be  ruined.  But  Maid 
Henry  returns  to  show  that  she  is  some  cow1 
even  after  breaking  a  record.  She  has  a  114 
pound  male  calf,  born  just  the  other  day  toi 
prove  it." 

Send  for  FTtEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holatein-Priesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton. Sec'y.    Box  179.   Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


IVE  stock  markets  of  the  coun- 
try so  .far  as  cattle  are  con- 
cerned are  in  the  grip  of  the 
holiday  season  dullness.  During 
the  last  week  changes  of  im- 
portance were  few  and  far  between,  the 
trade  as  a  rule  running  along  in  a  rut 
with  dullness  a  leading  feature.  Prices 
fluctuated  somewhat,  but  final  results 
were  not  large,  although  in  most  cases 
on  the  side  of  a  lower  range  of  values. 
This  is  nothing  new  or  strange,  but  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  regular  pro- 
gram at  this  season  of  the  year.  There 
have  been  a  few  years  when  the  cattle 
trade  in  December  was  good,  but  those 
years  seldom  come  around.  . 

Packers  at  all  points  during  December 
always  want  a  few  good  to  choice  beeves 
for  the  holiday  trade,  but  the  demand  is 
always  limited,  buyers  knowing  from 
previous  experience  that  the  holiday  sea- 
son is  a  time  when  beef  is  ignored  by  the 
great  majority  of  people  in  favor  of  poul- 
try. Common  to  medium  grades  of  cattle 
always  suffer  neglect  in  December,  and 
if  the  country  is  unwise  enough  to  throw 
many  cattle  of  that  description  on  to 
the  market  prices  invariably  break 
sharply. 

In  addition  to  the  holiday  season,  the 
cattle  market  has  suffered  through  the 
absence  of  stimulating  weather.  It  is  so 
well  known  as  to  be  almost  trite  that 
consumers  do  not  crave  any  great  quan- 
tity of  beef  during  mild  winter  weather. 
Then,  too,  as  pointed  out  a  week  ago  in 
these  columns,  the  arrival  of  beef  from 
Argentina  has  not  helped  matters  at  all. 
However,  in  the  interest  of  truth  it  must 
be  admitted  that  even  in  the  absence  of 
foreign  importations  and  the  mild  weather 
the  market  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
dull  and  uninteresting  just  the  same,  as 
that  is  the  normal  condition  to  be  ex- 
pected at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Short-Fed  Cattle  Demanded 

Stockmen  are  beginning  to  talk  that 
heavy  and  long-fed  cattle  are  pretty  well 
run  out  of  the  country  and  that  the  sup- 
ply will  be  pretty  much  exhausted  by  the 
first  of  the  year.  According  to  their 
ideas,  the  market  from  now  on  must 
depend  very  largely  upon  short-fed  cat- 
tle for  its  supply  of  beef.  This  condition, 
it  is  claimed,  will  predominate  for  the 
next  three  months,  although  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  few  heavy 
long-fed  steers  that  will  be  held  over  on 
account  of  the  unsatisfactory  prices  now 
prevailing  for  that  kind.  It  is  possibly 
just  as  well  that  big,  fleshy  steers  are 
not  in  large  supply,  as  the  consuming 
public  appears  to  demand  the  light  cuts 
which  have  the  least  waste.  Heavy  cat- 
tle have  sold  to  such  poor  advantage  this 
fall  that  feeders  are  not  likely  to  hold 
their  cattle  for  such  a  long  feed  another 
season.  The  further  fact  that  corn  is 
high  will  have  a  still  further  tendency 
to  induce  short  feeding. 

Advocates  of  the  reduction  or  removal 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HORSES 


America's  Famed  Horse  Districts 

This  particular  district,  famed  for  rercherons.  The  Chandler  herd  noted  for  drafti* 
ness,  substance  and  bone,  is  noted  for  turning  the  tide  to  American-bred  Percheron&i 
Possibly  not  French  fat,  but  bigger  frames,  stronger  vitality,  better  feet  and  legs. 
American  users  love  this  useful  type  and  get  them  from  my  big  bunch  reg.  studs, 
vearlings  to  fours.    Write  today.    FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chari*«n,  Iowa. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  gilts  for  sale,  sired  by  Blue  Valley  and  Blue 
Valley's  Orange  by  Big  Orange  They  have  been  given  the  double  treatment  and  are 
immune  from  disease,  and  all  bred  for  early  spring  farrow.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. THOMAS  F.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


of  the  tariff  on  cattle  and  beef  have 
been  disappointed  that  the  retail  price 
of  beef  has  not  been  reduced.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  claimed  that  prices  are 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  just  about 
as  high  as  they  were  before  the  tariff 
law  went  into  effect  and  before  the 
price  of  live  cattle  in  the  United  States 
declined.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of 
living,  so  far  as  beef  is  concerned,  has 
not  been  reduced  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent. On  the  other  hand,  eastern  stock- 
men are  noting  a  falling  off  in  receipts 
of  Canadian  cattle,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  prices  in  Canada  have  ad- 
vanced to  such  an  extent  that  growers 
there  can  do  better  by  marketing  their 
cattle  at  home.  Whatever  other  effects 
the  tariff  may  have  had,  it  has  cer- 
tainly tended  to  help  the  Canadians  to 
better  prices  for  their  cattle.  At  the  same 
time,  free  cattle  from  Canada  and  free 
beef  from  Argentina  are  being  used  as  a 
club  in  the  hands  of  the  packers  to 
pound  the  price  on  American  cattle. 

No  great  change  in  the  cattle  market 
is  anticipated  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks-  Prices  are  very  likely  to  fluctu- 
ate to  a  considerable  extent,  but  no  one 
anticipates  any  great  permanent  change 
in  market  conditions. 

Light  Hogs  Still  Coining 

Hogs  have  been  coming  forward  very 
freely  at  some  market  points,  but  the 
trade  has  continued  in  a  good,  healthy 
condition.  Prices  during  the  week  have 
shifted  up  and  down,  but  as  a  rule  the 
changes  have  been  within  a  narrow 
range  of  prices  and  the  markets  of  the 
country  are  not  much  different  from 
what  they  were  a  week  ago.  Packers 
have  bought  even  on  days  of  large  re- 
ceipts quite  freely.  There  continues  a 
(very  large  influx  at  most  market  points 
of  light  hogs  and  pigs,  thus  proving  the 
truth  of  the  reports  from  the  country 
that  cholera  is  still  raging  and  that 
growers  in  a  great  many  cases  are  un- 
willing to  take  chances  with  the  disease 
by  holding  their  stock.  As  the  weeks  go 
by  and  this  condition  continues  the  pre- 
dictions for  a  short  supply  in  the  spring 
become  more  certain. 

The  success  met  with  in  many  locali- 
ties in  vaccinating  pigs  against  cholera 
has  created  a  good  buying  demand  for 
stock  pigs,  with  the  result  that  pigs  are 
selling  very  much  better  as  compared 
to  the  price  of  mature  hogs  than  was 
the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Hog  men  are  very  sanguine  as  to  the 
good  that  will  eventually  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  serum  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cholera.  'Splendid  results  in  the 
vaccination  of  hogs  have  been  accom- 
plished on  a  large  scale  at  the  South 
Omaha  Stock  Yards. 

Sheep  Selling  Well 

The  market  on  fat  sheep  and  lambs 
has, been  in  a  surprisingly  good  condition 
thus  far  during  the  month  of  December. 
While  receipts  at  most  points  have  been 
liberal,  the  consuming  demand  has  been 
very  brisk  and  high  price?  have  been 


Walker  Says: 


"I  am  clear  Bold  J  *<£W^. 
out  of  boars,  could  ^^§1%^ 
have  sold  as  many  ^  t 
more  if  I  had  them,  «a 
and  every  customer  was  well 
pleased.  Now,  go  right  after 
the  selling  of  those  gilts,  as 
you  are  the  only  paper  I  am 
using  on  them  at  present.  You 
have  done  fine  on  the  boars. 
Tbos.  F.  Walker  &  Son.,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.,  Dec.  11,  1913. ': 

The  significant  part  is  the 
last  six  words.  It  means  some- 
thing to  those  breeders  who 
are  on  the  alert  tfor  evidences 
of  live  stock  papers  with  the 
"pull."  Write  for  rates. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Live  Stock  Department, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


maintained.  Shippers  have  been  more 
than  pleased  with  the  results  of  their  I 
sheep-feeding  operations.  Weathen 
throughout  the  sheep-feeding  season  to 
date  has  been  most  auspicious  and  sheep 
and  lambs  have  taken  on  flesh  very  rap- 
idly, which  has  helped  to  make  up  in 
part  for  the  high  price  of  feed.  Opera- 
tors on  the  market  have  been  afraid 
that  the  coming  of  very  cold  and  rough 
weather  would  start  an  avalanche  of 
sheep  to  market  that  would  break  prices 
down.  Thus  far,  however,  the  weather 
has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  and 
there  has  been  no  sign  of  feeders  becom- 
ing panicky.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
shipping  sparingly  in  spite  of  high  prices. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
stockmen  that  there  will  be  a  demand 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the  sheep 
now  on  feed  at  satisfactory  prices  before 
the  coming  of  grassers,  if  the  country 
will  only  continue  shipping  moderately 
and  steadily  throughout  the  season. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Po'and-China  Males  for  Sale 

W.  J.  Eavey  of  Geneva,  Neb.,  still  has 
a  number  of  very  choice  Poland-China 
spring  males  for  sale.  These  young 
boars  are  sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Hastings, 
Big  'Sensation  and  A  Wonder  Surprise. 
They  are  the  big,  smooth,  heavy-boned 
kind,  and  are  not  loaded  with  fat,  but 
in  just  good  breeding  condition.  These 
boars  are  being  priced  worth  the  money 
and  anyone  wanting  something  of  this 
kind  had  better  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  ■ 
Eaivey  at  once,  mentioning  the  'Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 

Duroc- Jersey  Boar  for  Sale 

W.  G.  Unitt  of  Seward,  Neb.,  is  offer- 
ing for  sale  hia  principal  herd  boar.  This' 
boar  is  being  sold  for  no  fault,  but  sim- 
ply because  Mr.   Unitt  cannot  use  him 
longer  on  account  of  having  so  much  of' 
his  get  in  the  herd.  He  is  a  Colonel-] 
Crimson  Wonder-bred  hog,  and  a  good . 
one.   He  is  a  good  breeder  and  guaran-j 
teed  to  be  right  in  every  way.  This  boafj 
is  immune.   If  he  is  not  just    as  n-p- 
resented   you   can   return   him   and  get 
your  money  back,  plus  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping.   Write  Mr.  Unitt  for  further  infor- 
mation, mentioning  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer. 


Jerseys  for  Sale 

H.  C.  Young,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  Jersey  cattle  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  a 
number  of  mighty  choice  things  to  offer 
for  sale  at  this  time  in  the  way  of  ma- 
tured cows  and  several  choice  young 
bulls.  Among  the  females  are  fifteen; 
head  of  cows  with  yearly  authenticated) 
tests.  These  cows  are  not  only  pro- 
ducers, but  of  the  very  best  dairy  and' 
show  ring  type— winners  of  many  prizes. 
It  is  seldom  that  you  have  a  chance  to 
buy  fifteen  register-merit  cows  all  from 
one  herd,  but  on  account  of  shortage 
of  feed  and  lack  of  barn  room  will  sell 
these  cows,  the  tops  of  the  best  herd  in 
the  middle  west.  These  cows  have  never 
been  offered  for  sale  before  to  anyone 
at  any  price.  Here  are  their  records,  to- 
gether with  age  at  beginning  of  test: 

Champion  Lad's  Beauty  204774- Age,  7 
years;  amount  of  milk,  10,623  pounds; 
amount  of  butter,  625  pounds. 

Ett  Ann  Y  24881S— Age,  3  years;  amount 
of  milk,  8,641  pounds;  amount  of  butter, 
595  pounds. 

Gav  Lad's  Girl  209035— Age,  4;  amount 
of  milk,  11,009  pounds;  amount  of  butter, 
567  pounds. 

Miss  Fern  Vexer  203036— Age,  8  years; 
amount  of  milk,  10,955  pounds;  amount  of 
butter,  557  pounds. 

Jamont's  Beauty  Girl  24860O-Age,  3 
years;  amount  of  milk,  9,265  pounds; 
amount  of  butter,  54G  pounds. 

Park's  Do  Do  234S84— Age,  7  years; 
amount  of  milk,  10,978  pounds;  amount  of 
butter,  543  pounds. 

Etta's  Kate  Y  237861— Age,  3  years; 
amount  of  milk,  9,885  pounds;  amount  or 
butter,  502  pounds. 

Eminent's  Grace  229296— Age,  2  years; 
amount  of  milk,  8,154  pounds;  amount  of 
butter,  464  pounds. 

Marigold's  Butterfly  250105  —  Age,  2 
years;  amount  of  milk,  6,855  pounds; 
amount  of  butter,  447  pounds. 

Jamont's  Trilby  Y  257038— Age,  2  years; 
amount  of  milk,  7,495  pounds;  amount  of 
butter,  407  pounds. 

Rose  Tulip's  Sultanna  232366— Age,  2 
years;  amount  of  milk,  6,997  pounds; 
amount  of  butter,  389  pounds. 

Jamont's  Goldy  Y  273761— Age,  2  years; 
amount  of  milk,  5,499  pounds;  amount  of 
butter,  356  pounds. 

Jamont's  Kitty  Y  267339— Age,  2  years; 
amount  of  milk,  5,393  pounds;  amount  of 
butter,  340  pounds. 

Gold  Stream's  Pet  234354— Age,  2  years; 
amount  of  milk,  5,531  pounds;  amount  of 
butter,  335  pounds. 

Jamont's  Betty  W  204096— Age.  2  years; 
amount  of  milk,  5,199  pounds;  amount  of 
butter,  328  pounds. 

For  further  particulars  write  Mr.  H. 
C.  Young,  Lincoln.  Neb.,  mentioning  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
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Get  This 
Free  Book], 


<ot  us  send  it  to  you  at  once  and 
prove  to  you  how  you  can  in- 
crease your  crops  each  year  and 
get  higher  prices  by  using  the  Crop 
Maker  Fanning  Mill-  the  only  one 
that  runs  on  Roller  Hearings— that 
perfectly  separates  oats  from  wheat, 
oats  from  barley  tame  oats  from  wild. 
This  great  machine    perfectly    grades  corn  indi 
cleans  all  grass  seed.  The 


la  ligjht,  smooth  running,  easily  operated,  will  last  a 
lifetime.    Hefore  you  sell  or 
plant  a  bushel  of  seed  inves-t 
tigate  our  30-day  Free  Trial ^ 
otter.   Our  bed  rock  factory 
prices  —  d  irect  to  you 
put  money  in  your  pocket 
We  will  absolutely  prove  to 
you  that  the  Crop  Maker 
is  the  fanning  mill  you 
ought  to  have. 

EFttaowFree  Book 


St.  Paul  Fanning  Mill  Co. 

Station  8  St.  Paul.  Minn,  f 


"Good  to  the  last  drop" 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  T"* 


FLYING  SWEDE 


The  only  successful   two  row  cul- 
tivator built 

25,000  Now  in  Use 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog.       Write  today. 

Marvin  C.  Van  Derveer 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 
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OUR  TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


MoDEKN  TRAPPING  METHOD  S — This 
GUIDE  is  as  different  from  other  guides  as 
automobiles  are  different  from  old  time  stage 
coaches.  It  is  unequaled.  Guide  is  FREE, 
while  they  last,  if  you  return  this  advertise- 
ment and  anwer  question.    H;ive  you  written 

us  before?  SQUARE  DEAL.  FUR  HOUSE 

Well  Bros.  &  Co..  Dept.  B  43.  Ft. Wayne,  In 3 . 


OATS 


One  package  of  Jones' 
Registered    Abundance  — — . 
Oats  will  be  BOttt  (ree  toshowlfB  wonderful  productiveness 
Resists  drouth-grows  big   rr..ps  where  others  fail 
Longest  strawed,  thinnest  skinned,  heaviest  yielding— 
earliest  large   grain. d  oats  in  the  world.    Also  frec- 
Jones*  Book  on  seeds  and  crop  growing.    Oats  guaran- 
teed perfectly  clean.    Send  in  vour  name  today. 
0.  S.  JON  S  SEED  CO-Box  793  N,  Sionx  Falls,  S.  D. 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Drunis.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 
"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS,  giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
B66  Inter-Southern  Bldg,  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 
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N  STATEMENTS  given  to  the  daily  press  by  Secretary 
Mellor  and  also  in  press  notices  sent  out  from  the  $5,000 
publicity  department  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  evident  they  are  trying  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  public  from  the  real  issues  in  the  question  un- 
der discussion,  "Should  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
Be  Reorganized?"  By  request  from  the  program  committee,  the 
editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
plan  of  organization  and  how  it  is  being  worked  by  those  in  con- 
trol. From  the  reports  in  the  daily  press  and  what  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  State  Fair  publicity  bureau,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  real  reasons  why  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  should  be  reorganized. 

We  believe  that  the  kind  of  a  state  board  of  agriculture  we 
have  in  Nebraska  vitally  affects  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  a  state  fair  board  and  a  state  board 
of  agriculture.  We  will  try  to  make  the  difference  clear  to  our 
readers  in  our  next  issue. 


The  Farmers'  Congress  considered  this  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  it  passed  resolutions  asking  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed, representing  each  of  the  agricultural  and  live  stock  as- 
sociations of  the  state,  to  consider  the  question  of  whether  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  could  be  so  reorganized  that  it  would 
better  serve  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 
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Meeting  of  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress 

Organized  Agriculture  Expresses  Opinions  on  Matters  of  State  and  National  Importance 


HE    Nebraska    Farmers'  Congress 

Thas  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  It  no  longer  has  to  con- 
tend for  growth  or  development 
in  membership.  It  is  no  longer 
a  prospect,  but  a  reality.  It  has 
demonstrated  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state  that  it  has  been  created  for  a  purpose, 
and  that  this  purpose  is  the  bettering,  of  the 
conditions  of  humanity  in  general,  and  the 
moulding  of  thought  within  the  scope  of  its 
direct  influence  in  particular,  that  must  ulti- 
mately result  in  better  laws,  better  regulations 
in  the  interests  of  trade  between  the  two  im- 
portant factors  of  population,  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

The  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  is  a  select 
body  from  the  best  representative  citizens  of 
the  state,  but  not  selected  by  any  other  power 
or  authority  than  that  of  gravitation,  the  nat- 
ural drifting-together  tendency  of  thought  that 
brings  the  fertility  of  mind  power  into  action 
upon  those  things  which  most  interest  the  peo- 
ple in  the  various  avocations  of  life.  The  pro- 
gressive farmer  —  the  reading  farmer,  the 
farmer  who  has  combined  business  methods 
with  a  study  of  the  trade  relationships  of  the 
commercial  world — is  now  finding  his  way  into 
the  channels  of  organized  agriculture  through 
some  of  the  state  associations  representing  the 
farmers'  interests. 

Unprejudiced  Consideration  Given 
There  is  no  independent  training  influence 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  farmer  that  will 
exceed  the  Farmers'  Congress  from  the  view- 
point of  education.  The  recent  Nebraska 
Farmers'  Congress  held  at  Omaha  December 
9  to  13  verifies  this  statement  in  its  attend- 
ance, in  its  high  standard  of  intelligence,  in 
its  independence  and  disposition  to  justice  in 
every  discussion  that  came  before  it.  No  jury 
or  arbitration  board  could  have  taken  up  the 
various  subjects  and  propositions  that  came  be- 
fore this  body  and  discussed  them  more  fairly, 
without  bias  or  prejudice,  than  did  this  con- 
gress, and  give  them  3uch  endorsement  as  in 
justice  they  seemed  to  merit. 

The  subjects  were  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  were  vigorously  and  intelligently  discussed 
by  both  selected  speakers  and  the  audience, 
which  seemed  to  be  parked  with  a  spirit  of  con- 
tention that  was  bent  on  drawing  out  every 
feature  of  support  or  opposition  that  could 
consistently  be  presented.  Some  of  the  more 
important  subjects  discussed  were  "Rural  Cred- 
its," "Economy  in  State  Government,"  "Rural 
High  Schools,"  "University  Consolidation," 
"Reorganization  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Hoard,"  "Ton-ens  Title  Registration,"  "Tax 
Amendment,"  and  "Co-operative  Organiza- 
tions." 

State  University  Consolidation 

State  University  consolidation  was  consist- 
ently discussed  by  Ross  l>.  Hammond  of  Fre- 
mont  In   a  carefully  prepared   paper,   and  so 


completely  did  he  cover  the  ground  of  argu- 
ment that  has  been  used  by  both  sides  that  he 
was  accorded  a  very  strong  endorsement,  and 
it  was  believed  that  his  fair  and  impartial  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  made  many  votes  for 
the  state  farm  location.  This  was  followed  by 
Regents  Copeland,  Whitmore  and  Haller,  who 
voiced  the  sentiment  expressed  in  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's address.  The  regents  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  sentiment  for  removal  is  gaining 
as  time  passes;  that  the  further  investigation 
extends  the  stronger  the  evidence  becomes  that 
removal  is  the  cheapest  and  best  for  the  state. 
The  audience,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained, 
was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  state  farm 
location,  and  this  was  one  of  the  best  repre- 
sentative bodies  ever  convened  in  the  state  for 
farmer  representation,  as  they  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  and  were  men  of  stability  and 
influence. 

Rural  School  Questions 
The  subject,  "Does  the  Rural  School  Meet 
the  Needs  of  the  Country  People?"  was  intro- 
duced by  W.  H.  Campbell  of  Clarks,  Neb.  He 
said  that  it  was  hard  for  the  country  boy  to  go 
to  high  school  because  of  its  location  in  the 
city  or  town.  On  account  of  this  fact,  very 
few  country  boys  ever  got  as  far  as  the  uni- 
versity or  college  of  agriculture,  because  a  high 
school  diploma  was  required  for  entrance.  And 
yet,  he  said,  about  70  per  cent  of  the  expenses 
of  these  institutions  is  paid  by  the  farmers. 

Officers,  Committees  and  Resolutions 
The  officers  of  the  Farmers'  Congress  for 
the  coming  year  are:  George  Coupland  of  El- 
gin, president;  Arthur  H.  Shultz  of  Scribner, 
first  vice  president;  Frank  Tannehill  of  Nor- 
folk, second  vice  president,  and  J.  B.  Grinnell 
of  Papillion,  third  vice  president.  W.  S.  De- 
lano was  re-elected  secretary.  George  C.  Jun- 
kin  of  Smithfield  was  elected  treasurer.  The 
permanent  legislative  committee  was  appointed 
as  follows:  Frank  G.  Odell  of  Omaha,  C.  EL 
Gustafson  of  Mead,  Charles  Graff  of  Bancroft, 
William  Straub  of  Lincoln  and  George  C.  Jun- 
kin  of  Smithfield.  The  number  of  delegates  to 
the  National  Farmers'  Congress  was  increased 
from  one  to  two.  W.  S.  Delano  of  Lincoln  and 
J.  D.  Riem  of  Broken  Bow  were  chosen  as  tho 
delegates. 

The  following  resolutions  wcro  unanimously 
adopted : 

Rural  Credits 

We  note  the  recommendation  of  tho  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  thai  OOAgretS  pass 
such  legislation  as  shall  provide  an  adequate 
system  of  credit,  for  the  farmer  to  lie  eomm«ti- 
surate  with  his  resources  and  operate  for  tho 
reduction  oT  Intercut  rates  to  a  level  with  those 
given  to  other  business  enterprises. 

While  this  congress  commends  the  patriotic 
recommendation  of  the  president,  we  believe 
that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently informed  on  this  subject,  nor  suffi- 
ciently represented  at    Washington  to  bring  to 

the  attention  of  congress  the  Information  and 


influence  which  is  being  exerted  by  the  power- 
ful banking  interests  toward  similar  ends. 

We  believe  that  the  subject  of  rural  credits 
has  its  proper  foundation  in  the  local  commu- 
nity, and  that  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  state 
rather  than  of  federal  legislation,  until  it  has 
been  developed  satisfactorily  in  its  preliminary 
stages. 

We  therefore  express  our  conviction  that  fed- 
eral legislation  upon  this  subject  at  this  time 
is  .untimely  and  may  possibly  operate  to  defeat 
the  ends  it  is  designed  to  serve,  and  we  call 
upon  our  representatives  in  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  to  proceed  with  due 
caution  and  decline  to  act  upon  such  measures 
as  are  or  maiy  be  proposed  until  they  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  representative  farmers'  or- 
ganizations for  their  approval  or  rejection. 

Economy  in  State  Government 

We  believe  that  the  taxpayers  of  Nebraska 
are  unnecessarily  burdened  with  a  multiplica- 
tion of  boards,  commissions  and  useless  em- 
ployes, which  hamper  efficiency  and  extrava- 
gantly increase  the  expenses  of  state  govern- 
ment. This  congress  calls  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Control  to  recommend  to  the  coming  session 
of  the  legislature  such  measures  as  will  tend 
toward  the  elimination  of  useless  office-holders 
and  the  promotion  of  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Rural  High  Schools 

Whereas,  There  is  a  general  feeling  that 
the  present  system  of  public  schools  is  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  rural  community,  and 
that  in  order  to  give  our  rural  youth  a  high 
school  education  under  the  present  system  the 
joy  and  comfort  of  home  and  the  community 
life  of  the  rural  people  are  more  or  less  im- 
paired, therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  keeping  our  boys 
and  girls  at  home  in  a  pure  and  wholesome  en- 
vironment until  they  shall  have  completed  the 
common  and  high  school  courses;  that  we  fa- 
vor a  more  practical  education  that  will  fit 
them  for  greater  usefulness  in  life;  that  to 
meet  these  conditions  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
we  favor  the  rural  high  school,  located  at  a 
central  point  in  the  two  or  more  districts  form- 
ing the  high  school  union;  that  the  rural  high 
school  may  teaoh  either  two  or  more  of  the 
high  school  grades,  and  that  we  favor  the  elim- 
ination of  non-essential  subjects  in  our  courses 
of  study  and  the  substitution  of  those  more 
practical  and  useful;  that  we  favor  securing  not 
less  than  a  five-acre  plot  of  ground  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rural  high  Bchool  for  buildings 
and  demonstrations. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  con- 
gress appoint  a  permanent  commission  of  one 
at  large  and  one  Horn  each  ol  the  six  congres- 
sional districts  of  the  state,  with  general  powers 
to  advise  and  co-operate  with  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  go\ernor  of  Nebraska  to  sug- 
gest revision  of  the  school  laws. 

Universlt)  t  tonaolidatlon 

Whereas,  The  Individual  voter  has  little  op- 
portunity to  Html)  for  himself  at  first  hand  tho 
issues  involved  In  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
State  University,  therefore  bo  it 

Itesolved.  That  this  eongresH  would  wel 
come  the  ndvlce  of  a  commission  of  representa- 
tives of  state  iinlvorsllloH  and  agricultural  col- 
leges to  Investigate  and  report  upon  the  educa- 
tional, soelal.  moral  and  economic  advantages 
or  dlnadvantaKoH  of  consolidating  nil  the  col- 
leges or  the  State  university  on  the  state  farm 

campus. 

Kesolved,  That  the  congress  commends  thf 
wisdom  or  tho  legislature  or  Nebraska  In  maU 
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ing  a  levy  for  state  university  grounds  and 
buildings. 

Reorganizing  Agricultural  Board 

Whereas,  The  question,  "Should  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  Be  Reorganized?"  has 
been  presented  to  this  congress;  therefore  he  it 

Resolved,  That  this  congress  requests  the 
Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Nebraska  Improved 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  and  each  of 
the  auxiliary  associations  incorporated  under 
the  Nebraska  Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association,  to  each  appoint  a  representative, 
who,  with  a  like  representative  1'ora  this  con- 
gress, shall  constitute  a  committee  to  consider 
whether  through  reorganization  ot  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  it  may  better  serve  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state;  the  find- 
ings of  this  joint  committee  to  be  reported  hack 
to  their  respective  organizations,  together  with 


proposed  changes  and  recommendations  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  changes  may  be  ef- 
fected. 

Tori-ens  Title  Registration 
We  favor  the  adoption  of  the  Torrems  sys- 
tem of  registering  title  to  real  estate,  under 
which  the  state  guarantees  the  validity  of  titles 
so  registered. 

Tax  Amendment 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Nebraska 
giving  to  the  people  the  power  to  make  laws 
providing  for  uniform  and  progressive  taxation. 

Co-operative  Organizations 

Whereas,  There  is  a  law  upon  the  statute 
books  of  Nebraska  providing  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  co-operative  associations  with  small 
shares  of  stock,  and, 

Whereas,  The  attorney  general  of  Nebraska 
has  recently  decided  that  no  association  can  be 


incorporated  with  less  than  $100  shares;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  laws  of  Nebraska  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  lawful  to  incor- 
porate co-operative  associations  with  shares  of 
par  value  less  than  $100  each. 

Acknowledging  Courtesies 
The  thanks  of  this  congress  are  diue,  and 
hereby  most  heartily  extended  to  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  the  business  interests  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Omaha  for  the  cordial  reception  they 
have  given  us,  the  assembled  representatives  of 
the  130,000  farmers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  for 
substantial  assistance  rendered  in  making  the 
arrangements  for  this  session. 

We  take  a  just  pride  in  the  city  of  Omaha, 
the  great  and  rapidly  growing  metropolitan  city 
of  our  state,  and  we  believe  that  the  most  cor- 
dial co-operation  between  the  business  interests 
of  Omaha  and  the  farmars  of  the  state  will 
continue  to  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both. 


Which— Veterinarians  Or  Hog  Growers? 

Statement  of  the  Issues  Involved  in  the  Fight  to  Control  the  Use  of  Hog  Cholera  Serum  in  Nebraska 


E  FEEL  it  our  duty  again  to  call 

Wto  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  the  State  Veterinary 
Society  is  asking  the  State  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  adopt. 
In  an  editoria1  printed  in  this  pa- 
per two  weeks  ago  entitled  "A  Word  to  Hog 
Growers,"  we  asked  them  to  get  busy  if  they 
did  not  want  the  veterinarians  to  control  the 
hog  cholera  serum  business  of  the  state.  Scores 
of  letters  have  been  written  by  farmers  and  hog 
breeders  protesting  against  the  adoption  of 
these  rules  and  regulations,  and  several  county 
agricultural  societies  have  adopted  protesting 
resolutions. 

While  the  farmers  have  been  busy,  so  have 
the  veterinarians.  Members  of  the  Veterinary 
Society  have  been  besieging  individual  members 
of  the  Sanitary  Board,  trying  to  convince  them 
that  they  should  pay  no  attention  to  the  pro- 
tests, but  adopt  the  rules  asked  by  the  Veteri- 
nary Society. 

A  committee  from  the  Veterinary  Society 
attended  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  and 
tried ,  to  get  this  organization  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  these  rules  and  regulations.  The 
veterinarians  were  given  a  hearing  before  the 
resolutions  committee,  but  the  matter  got  no 
farther. 

The  Rules,  with  Comment 

To  give  our  readers  a  better  understanding 
of  the  issues  involved,  we  print  the  rules,  with 
comments,  as  follows: 

1.  After  January  1,  1914,  no  person  will  be 
authorized  or  appointed  to  do  inspecting  or  test- 
ing of  live  stock  for  interstate  shipment  who  is 
not  a  member,  in  good  standing,  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
Everyone  so  commissioned  will  be  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  office. 

The  adoption  of  this  rule  would  make  the 
Nebraska  State  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  a  voluntary  organiation,  a  le- 
gal state  association,,  as  under  the  act  of  the 
legislature  creating  the  Sanitary  Board  any 
rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  it  become  law. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  rule  the  board  would 
surrender  its  right  to  appoint  any  veterinarian 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Veterinary  Associa- 
tion. The  principal  argument  used  by  tbe  vet- 
erinarians favoring  this  rule  is  that  it  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  clean  house  and  get  rid 
of  objectionable  members.  No  objections  can 
be  made  to  requiring  that  inspectors  should  be 
graduate  and  licensed  veterinarians,  but  to  re- 
quire that  they  shall  belong  to  a  private  or- 
ganization is  un-American. 

Requirements  for  Permits 

2.  Manufacturers  and  distributers  of  veter- 
inary biological  products  that  are  administered, 
offered  for  sale  or  exchange  within  the  state  of 
Nebraska  must  possess  an  uncanceled  license 
issued  by  the  United  States  bureau  of  animal  in- 


dustry, in  accordance  with  B.  A.  I.  order  No. 
196,  and  a  permit  from  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  of  the  state  of  Nebraska. 

This  rule  would  be  a  protection  to  the  hog 
growers.  It  is  the  same  regulation  required  by 
the  government  for  interstate  shipment.  At 
present  there  is  no  regulation  of  this  kind  gov- 
erning shipments  and  sales  within  the  state. 

3.  Every  manufacturer  or  distributer  of  vet- 
erinary biological  products  which  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered, offered  for  sale  or  exchange  within 
the  state  of  Nebraska  must  be  licensed  by  the 
B.  A.  I.  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, as  specified  in  the  B.  A.  I.  order  No. 
196,  and  must  have  a  veterinarian  in  charge 
that  is  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  veterinary 
college,  and  if  the  manufacturer  or  distributer 
practices  administration  or  demonstration  of  his 
biological  products  within  the  state,  the  vet- 
erinarian in  charge  must  be  registered  with  the 
State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

This  rule  is  similar  to  No.  2,  and  is  also  a 
protection  to  the  farmer. 

Controlling  Use  of  Serum 

4.  No  person  who  is  not  a  registered  veter- 
inarian in  this  state  shall  be  allowed  to  admin- 
ister or  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  vaccines, 
viruses  or  any  disease-producing  biological  prod- 
ucts that  may  be  dangerous  in  transmitting  or 
spreading  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease, 
without  first  obtaining  special  individual  per- 
mits from  the.  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board. 

The  adoption  of  this  rule  would  give  the 
Nebraska  Veterinary  Medical  Association  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  use  of  the  hog  cholera  virus  and 
serum.  Since  the  discovery  of  this  preventive 
remedy  every  effort  lias  been  put  forth  by  vet- 
erinarians and  others  throughout  the  hog-grow- 
ing states  to  commercialize  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  hog  cholera  virus  and  serum.  It  is  due 
to  the  integrity  and  manhood  of  I>r.  Dorset,  the 
discoverer  of  this  remedy,  aLd  Dr.  Niles,  his 
associate,  that  it  is  patented  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  StJates.  If  these  men  had 
yielded  to  self-interests,  they  could  easily  have 
had  it  patented  in  the  name  of  some  individual. 
If  this  had  been  done,  it  would  have  cost  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  millions  of  dollars. 
Instead  of  this,  today  we  have  a  state  plant 
manufacturing  virus  and  serum,  which  is  sold 
at  cost  to  the  farmer.  This  rule  would  prevent 
farmers  from  using  virus  and  serum  on  their 
own  hogs. 

Sale  of  Products 

5.  Every  sale  of  anthrax  vaccine,  mallein, 
hog  cholera  virus,  veterinary  tuberculin,  and 
anti-rabie  serum  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  by  any 
manufacturer,  jobber,  wholesale  or  retail  drug- 
gist, or  any  other  person,  shall  be  reported  to 
the  state  veterinarian  immediately,  giving  name 
and  address  of  purchaser  and  date  of  sale. 

This  provision  would  be  of  some  protection 
to  the  farmer,  but  we  are  not  sure  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  worth  the  expense  and  labor  in- 
volved in  its  administration. 

6.  By  the  term  veterinary  biological  prod- 
uctf  herein  used  is  meant:  Vaccines,  bacterins, 
serums,  viruses,  antitoxins,  bacterial  cultures, 


or  any  disease-producing  micro-organism  and 
its  products  used  in  veterinary  medicine. 
Views  of  the  Swine  Growers 
F.  C.  Crocker,  president  jof  the  Nebraska 
State  Swine  Breeders'  Association  and  also  a 
member  of  the  State  Sanitary  Board,  during  the 
last  five  years  has  been  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  swine  breeders.  He  has  written  his 
views  on  this  question,  which  we  are  glad  to 
reproduce.  This  is  what  Mr.  Crocker  has  to 
say: 

I  feel  it  is  doing  an  injustice  to  no  one  to 
make  public  at  this  time  some  of  the  policies  the 
live  stock  interests  have  been  promoting. 

The  eradication  of  hog  cholera  is  a  question 
of  great  economic  importance  to  the  live  stock 
industry  of  the  state.  After  the  discovery  of 
the  serum  treatment,  five  years  ago,  the  swine 
breeders  of  Nebraska  asked  the  state  legislature 
for  $5,000  to  be  appropriated  to  our  agricul- 
tural college  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  this 
serum  and  selling  it  to  the  swine  growers  of 
the  state  at  cost  of  production.  At  this  time 
the  college  did  not  ask  for  this  appropriation. 
The  college  made  a  very  creditable  showing  the 
first  two  years  on  this  small  sum.  Three  years 
ago  the  swine  breeders  again  secured  a  much 
larger  appropriation  for  this  work,  after  they 
had  met  most  active  opposition  to  the  appropri- 
ation- from  private  commercial  interests. 

At  the  last  session  of  our  legislature,  aside 
from  the  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  state  serum  plant,  the  stock  men  asked  for 
and  were  granted  a  fund  of  $15,000  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  serum, 
and  swine  growers  are  now  buying  serum  at 
less  than  it  costs  to  produce  it.  The  state  is 
turning  out  more  serum  than  any  state  plant  in 
the  United  States. 

The  agricultural  college  may  ao  efficient 
work  in  the  preparation  of  serum,  but  this  does 
not  eradicate  cholera.  Diphtheria  antitoxin  or 
smallpox  vaccine  prepared  for  these  human  ail- 
ments do  not  control  the  diseases  unless  co- 
operation with  the  proper  health  officers  is 
given  to  restrict  the  spread  of  these  diseases. 
Prompt  treatment  when  hog  cholera  first  ap- 
pears in  a  community  is  more  essential  for  the 
eradication  of  this  disease  than  even  the  distri- 
bution of  large  amounts  of  serum.  There  must 
be  some  authoritative  regulation  over  this 
branch  of  work.  This  authority  naturally  falls 
to  the  State  Veterinary  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  in  any  state.  For  the  best  regulated 
service,  this  branch  of  the  work  must  be  done 
by  a  department  separate  from  the  college,  yet 
working  in  the  most  sincere  co-operation  with  it. 

In  times  past  the  state  veterinarian  in  this 
state,  as  in  many  others,  held  his  office  by  ap- 
pointment, and  his  services  were  at  an  end  with 
each  outgoing  administration,  without  the  ad- 
vice of  anyone  as  to  his  qualifications.  There 
has  always  been  rivalry  among  veterinarians  for 
the  appointment  of  this  place.  At  times  in  the 
past  this  department  has  been  conducted  as 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  veterinary  practi- 
tioner as  it  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  live 
stock  industry.  To  make  the  most  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  some  very  radical 
changes  in  the  state  veterinary  department. 
A  Live  Stock  Board  of  Health 

Live  stock  men  constru  *ed  the  law  that 
passed  our  last  legislature  creating  a  live  stock 
sanitary  board  to  take  over  the  state  veterinary 
department.  This  in  reality  is  a  live  stock 
"board  of  health."     This  was  done  to  secure 
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better  service  for  the  live  stock  Industry  from 
this  department.  The  policies  "f  the  stockmen 
were  placed  before  the  law-makers,  and  the 
plan  had  their  approval.  The  bill  became  a  law. 
The  maintenance  fund  for  the  state  veterinarian 
was  doubled  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
new  sanitary  board. 

The  best  method  at  this  time  for  the  erad- 
ication of  hog  cholera  is  for  the  board  to  em- 
ploy competent  men  to  go  into  the  tield,  at  no 
expense  to  the  farmer,  and  advise  him  how  to 
control  cholera  in  his  community,  and  how  to 
use  serum.  If  the  farmer  sees  the  state  is  in- 
terested in  his  welfare,  and  the  veterinarians  aro 
not  robbing  him,  he  will  treat  his  hogs.  This 
is  the  only  method  that  will  terminate  in  the 
eradication  of  this  disease. 

As  to  the  attempt  of  the  veterinary  profes- 
sion to  get  control  of  the  application  of  serum, 
this  is  only  an  incident  of  the  many  obstacles 
the  live  stock  interests  have  had  to  overcome  in 
their  fight  for  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera  in 
Nebraska.  We  cannot  regard  the  selfish  inter- 
ests of  the  veterinary  profession  when  dealing 
with  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  the  state. 

The  veterinarian  who  is  trying  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  application  of  serum  by  state  regu- 
lation is  not  the  one  that  is  seeking  the  eradi- 
cation of  cholera  in  the  territory  in  which  he 
practices.  The  generous  protection  he  pretends 
to  be  offering  the  swine  grower  does  not  cover 
up  a  selfish  motive  for  handling  the  serum,  or 
his  desire  to  get  all  the  practice  he  can  when 
the  cholera  spreads. 

Cro«ker  Suggests  Three  Rules 

Our  Sanitary  Board  means  to  do  the  right 


thing.  There  are,  however,  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession  constantly  asking  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board  some  special  recognition  or 
some  special  privilege  for  themselves  or  their 
profession.  In  line  with  the  points  at  issue,  we 
feel  that  the  following  rules  will  give  the  live 
stock  interests  the  best  service: 

First — That  the  state  serum  and  virus  be 
sold  to  swine  growers  only.  (This  means  it  is 
to  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  direct  to  the  farmer.  Iowa, 
after  having  some  trouble  with  the  veterinar- 
ians, passed  this  kind  of  a  law.  This  does  not 
bar  the  farmer  employing  a  veterinarian,  if  he 
so  chooses,  to  apply  the  t.erum). 

Second — That  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
shall  employ  at  once  competent  men  for  field 
work,  to  apply  the  serum  where  their  services 
are  most  needed,  without  charge  to  the  swine 
growers  for  such  services. 

Third — Any  qualified  veterinarian  shall  be 
authorized  to  do  inspecting  or  testing  of  live 
stock  for  interstate  shipment.  All  such  inspec- 
tion or  testing  shall  be  done  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  or  the 
license  of  the  veterinarian  not  conforming  to 
the  rules  of  the  board  shall  be  revoked.  Such 
rules  to  limit  charges  for  inspection  and  specify 
work  to  be  done. 

Up  to  the  Individual  Farmer 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  tried  to  put  the 
matter  squarely  before  our  readers.  No  one 
can  read  this  without  having  an  opinion.  If 
you  are  opposed  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
asked  for  by  the  State  Veterinary  Association, 


you  should  let  it  be  known.  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  giving  the  veterinarians  the  power  they 
ask,  it  is  your  duty  to  write  to  each  member  of 
the  Sanitary  Board.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
believe  that  the  veterinarians  are  right,  the 
same  obligation  rests  upon  you  to  let  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  know  which  side  you  are  on. 
Write  promptly.  This  matter  is  to  be  acted 
upon  at  an  early  date.  Following  are  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the  Sanitary 
Board: 

J.  H.  Bulla,  South  Omaha  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Burg,  Pender,  Neb. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Prichard,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

Alex  Burr,  Pullman,  Neb. 

F.  C.  Crocker,  Filley,  Neb. 

Honest  Veterinarians  Need  Not  Fear 

The  wise  thing  for  the  veterinarians  to  do 
is  to  co-operate  with  the  live  stock  men.  While 
farmers  as  a  rule  are  opposed  to  monopolies, 
they  are  mighty  glad  to  have  a  reliable,  first- 
class  veterinarian  handy  when  their  farm  ani- 
mals are  dangerously  sick.  The  veterinarians  of 
standing  in  their  profession,  and  who  are  on 
the  square  with  their  patrons,  need  have  no 
fear. 


Judging  Bone  and  Quality  of  Horses 


N  JUDGING  draft  horses 
much  importance  is 
placed,  upon  the 
amount  of  bone  below 
the  knee  and  hock. 
Popular  demand  calls 
for  the  heavy-boned 
specimen.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  buyer  will  increase  his  price 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
bone  a  horse  carries. 

Yet  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  the 
amount  of  bone  has  as  much  to  do 
with  a  horse's  wearing  powers"  as 
does  the  quality  of  bone.  There  are 
many  horses  of  comparatively  light 
bone  which  have  withstood  hard 
work  for  many  years  without  be- 
coming blemished.  Usually  these 
horses  carried  an  abundance  of  qual- 
ity and  their  bone  was  of  a  dense, 
ivory  nature. 

By  quality  in  a  horse  we  mean  en- 
durance, for  instance,  a  horse  that 
possesses  an  abundance  of  quality  is 
one  with  clean  joints,  flat  limbs  and 
hoofs  of  good  texture.  Such  a  horse 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  made  of 
steel.  In  other  words,  he  wears  well, 
horse  lacking    quality    we  find  large, 


Light-Boned  Mare  of  the  Quality 
Kind 


Heavy-Boned,    Coarse-Jointed    Gelding  of  Shire  Breeding,  5  Years 
of  Age — Dapples  Almost  Invisible  and  Flea  Bitten 
About  the  Face 


In  the 
meaty 

joints,  round  cannons  and  brittle  hoofs.  He 
may  measure  considerably  more  bone  below  the 
knee  and  hock  than  the  first  horse,  but  will 
probably  become  blemished  more  quickly. 

Only  recently  the  writer  noticed  an  Omaha 
coal-wagon  horse  of  abundant  quality,  but  shy 
of  bone  and  draftlness.  He  was  of  coach  breed- 
ing, although  weighing  1,700  pounds.  He  looked 
out  of  proportion,  being  somewhat  leggy  and 
lacking  in  muscle  and  bone  down  in  his  limbs. 
His  hoofs  were  well  shapen,  of  good  substance 
and  well  preserved.  He  had  seen  much  hard 
service,  yet  he  was  practically  free  from  puffs 
or  blemishes  of  any  kind. 

Beside  him  was  a  much  better  draft-typo 
horse  of  the  same  weight.  This  horse  was  built 
closer  to  the  ground,  carried  ample  muscle  In 
arms,  gasklns  and  quarters,  and  a  large  bono 
below.  He  was  quite  hairy-legged  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  Shire  blood  in  his  breeding.  While 
ho  filled  requirements  in  many  respects,  yet  he 
fell  woefully  short  In  others.  His  legs  were 
bruised  and  puffed,   both  hocks    had  become 


boggy,  and  his  hoofs  had  become  brittle  and 
badly  chipped  where  the  shoe  nails  had  been 
diiven.  A  tapeline  would  have  found  at  least 
an  inch  more  bone  below  the  knee  than  the 
first  horse  described,  yet  the  lighter-boned  one 
had  stood  the  test  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  amount  of  bone  necessary  depends  upon 
fefac  kind  of  horse.  Clydesdale  breeders  have  as 
their  standard  ten  and  one-half  Inches  around 
tho  small  part  of  the  cannon  bone  below  the 
kneo  and  twelve  inches  below  the  hock — those 
measurements,  of  course,  for  maturo  horses. 
There  are  many  pure-bred  Porcheron  mares 
which  would  not  measure  over  eight  and  a  half 
inches  below  the  knee,  while  others  excel  1  tho 
Clydesdale  standards.  The  writer  personally 
has  measured  9-month-old  grade  Shire  colta 
that  exceeded  t«'ii  inches  below  the  knee. 

The  average  draft  horse  carries  too  small  a 
bone  to  look  well  proportioned.  Buyers  Insist 
on  bono,  urging  that  It  Is  an  Indication  of  rug- 
gednoBB.  That  Is  probably  why  a  Hhlro  stallion 
crossed  with  the  average  light-boned  mare  will 
beget  a  colt  which  commands  bids  from  the 
city  purchaser. 


The  heavy  hair  on  some  horses'  legs  Is  often 
deceptive.  A  tape  drawn  tightly  may  reveal 
much  less  bone  than  there  looks  to  be.  The 
hair  helps  make  the  legs  appear  heavier  and 
stronger,  yet  it  actually  serves  but  little  pur- 
pose in  most  classes  of  horses.  If  one  of  these 
so-called  feathery-legged  horses  carries  tho 
bush  all  on  tho  back  edge  of  the  limb,  and  It  Is 
of  a  fine,  silky  texture,  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  horse  of  quality,  whereas  the  horse  with 
a  coarse,  wiry  feather  generally  carries  the 
coarseness  into  his  joints,  feet  and  hone. 

Providing  the  horso's  limbs  are  placed 
squarely  and  strongly  under  his  body,  and  the 
bono  Is  of  good  quality,  we  mn\  expect  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  resistance  to  blemishes,  even 
though  the  hone  lie  rather  light.  II  Is  well, 
however,  to  gel  a  heavy-ho  I  horse,  with  qual- 
ity, and  then  a  combination  Ih  secured  which  Is 
bound  to  wear  well.  Generally  speaking,  the 
heavier  the  bone  the  less  quality  there  Is  evi- 
dent, and  vhe  versa.  This  holdH  In  nearly 
everything — namely,  If  you  try  to  secure  sl/.e 
only,  you  are  likely  to  sacrifice  quality. 
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The  seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Society  of  Engineers 
meets  at  the  Great  Northern  hotel 
in  Chicago  December  29  to  31. 


A  big  "three-in-one"  farm  prod- 
ucts show — corn,  apples  and  home- 
cured  meats — will  be  held  at  the 
same  time  of  the  Nebraska  Organ- 
ized Agriculture  meetings,  January 
19  to  23,  in  the  Lincoln  Auditorium. 
Corn,  apples  and  pork  make  a  good 
combination. 


The  Agricultural  College  of  Cali- 
fornia is  giving  some  lecture  courses 
for  the  information  of  rural  minis- 
ters. They  say  that  the  ministers 
in  rural  communities  should  know 
more  about  the  temporal  probloms 
confronting  tbeir  parishioners  in  or- 
der to  better  understand  their  spir- 
itual needs.  Over  1,000  rural  min- 
isters were  expected  to  attend  these 
meetings  at  the  university  farm. 


Every  year  a  great  deal  of  money 
is  spent  by  our  government  on  the 
forestry  service  department.  Most 
of  us  do  not  realize  what  this  de- 
partment is  doing  with  all  this 
money.  According  to  recent  reports, 
there  were  over  1,100  forest  fires  in 
California  alone  this  year,  and  these 
were  ke'pt  down  to  an  average  of  a 
little  over  twenty  acres  per  fire. 
Lightning  during  one  storm  caused 
over  twenty  of  these  fires  in  one 
forest.  When  we  remember  the 
tales  of  the  terrible  forest  fires  en- 
countered by  the  early  settlers,  and 
when  we  look  back  over  even  the 
past  few  years  and  consider  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  from  this  cause, 
during  dry  years  especially,  it  would 
appear  as  if  this  money  were  being 
well  expended. 


How  Farmers  Can  Get  Corn 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  receiving  inquiries  from  farm- 
ers in  some  districts  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  corn,  asking  how 
to  get  corn  by  direct  shipment.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  let- 
ters received: 

Owing  to  the  drouth  the  past  summer,  this  corner  of  the 
world  is  practically  without  corn.  Owing  to  the  organization 
of  the  grain  elevators  over  the  state,  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  buy  corn  cheaper  than  the  Omaha  market,  plus  transporta- 
tion. There  are  many  herds  of  breeding  stock,  especially  hogs,  be- 
ing sent  to  market.  This  looks  to  me  a  very  bad  thing  for  the 
country,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  corn  could  be  bought  first  hand 
and  started  direct  for  this  country,  it  could  be  placed  here  just 
as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  taken  to  Omaha.  Now,  as  a  favor,  I 
wish  to  ask  you  to  inform  me,  if  you  can,  of  a  few  farmers' 
elevators  in  a  section  of  Nebraska,  say  about  100  or  125  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  where  they  had  a  crop. 

The  answer  to  the  foregoing  is  to  buy  through  some  farmers' 
co-operative  elevator  company.  Thus  you  will  be  able  to  buy  from 
the  nearest  elevator  to  your  shipping  point  without  paying  any  extra 
freight  charges  for  shipping  this  corn  to  market  and  shipping  back  to 
your  home  railroad  point. 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union  of  America  is 
prepared  to  do  this.  This  organization  now  has  approximately  4,000, 
000  active  members,  has  state  organizations  in  twenty-three  states  and 
local  unions  in  thirty-three  states.  Farmers  in  sections  where  there 
is  no  local  organisation  can  get  information  by  writing  O.  F.  Dorn- 
blaser,  secretary,  Cleburne,  Tex. 

The  union  has  between  6,000  and  7,000  members  in  Nebraska. 
The  first  state  convention  was  held  at  Fremont  December  9  and  10, 
at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  C.  H.  Gustaf- 
son,  Mead;  secretary-treasurer,  D.  R.  Ellis,  Creirjhton;  state  organizer, 
O.  E.  Wood,  Lincoln;  directors,  Carl  E.  Slatt,  Edgar;  Peter  Hansen, 
Hardy;  Walter  Halsecross,  Hooper.  By  writing  to  any  of  the  officers 
of  this  organization  you  can  find  out  where  .the  co-operative  elevator 
nearest  to  you  is  located. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  editorial  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  farmers  of  Nebraska  to  the  fact  that  the  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Co-operative  Union  of  America  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  farmer  to  market  his  product,  reaching  the  consumer  in  the 
most  direct  way  possible.  It  is  so  organized  that  it  helps  the  man  with 
a  small  farm  or  who  is  a  renter,  as  well  as  the  larger  land  owner. 

It  is  rather  a  serious  proposition  with  most  farmers  to  give  up 
a  herd  of  hogs  or  cattle  after  they  have  spent  years  in  developing  and 
breeding  them  up  to  a  desirable  standard.  The  disposition  with  many 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  thus  situated  is  to  buy  corn  by  the  carload 
and  thus  feed  through  their  choice  breeding  stock  to  next  spring. 


Denver  Stock  Show 

The  National  Western  Stock  Show 
to  be  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  January 
19  to  24,  1914,  is  by  all  odds  the 
greatest  show  ever  held  west  of  the 
Missouri  river.  It  is  not  only  great 
as  a  breeders'  show  of  both  range- 
bred  and  farm-bred  stock  of  every 
variety  of  animal  common  to  farm 
and  range,  but  it  is  great  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure-bred  registered 
animals.  The  best  blood  of  the  best 
herds  and  flocks  of  America  have 
been  culled  for  foundation  stock;  not 
alone  this,  but  many  premium  win- 
ners have  been  imported  from  for- 
eign countries  in  order  to  get  such 
advantage  as  this  class  of  breeders 
may  possess. 

This  extraordinary  effort  to  ac- 
quire quality  has  been  the  conten- 
tion of  hundreds  of  western  breeders 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
progress  made  has  been  phenomenal 
when  compared  with  the  advance- 
ment made  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle states  during  the  same  period. 
The  western  breeder,  as  a  general 
rule,  does  not  allow  a  few  dollars  in 
price,  or  a  hundred  dollars,  to  stand 
between  him  and  his  ideal  animal 
when  he  finds  what  he  wants.  Some 
of  the  highest-priced  animals  sold 
from  the  best  herds  and  flocks  of 
the  United  States  have  gone  onto 
the  western  range  to  head  breeding 
herds.    Thus  the  progress  has  been 


rapid  in  the  transformation  of  the 
old  Texas  longhorns  to  the  white- 
faces  and  reds  and  roans  and  blacks 
of  the  other  standard  breeds  of  beef 
cattle. 

This  is  more  fully  established  in 
the  quality  of  the  carlot  feeding  cat- 
tle that  are  each  year  shown  at  the 
Denver  exposition.  Without  fear  of 
contradiction,  we  challenge  any 
show  in  America,  or  the  entire 
world  for  that  matter,  to  produce  a 
display  of  feeder  cattle  in  quality 
and  numbers  that  are  equal  to  those 
found  each  year  at  the  National 
Western  Live  Stock  Show  held  at 
Denver. 

This  stock  show  is  probably  do- 
ing a  greater  educational  work  lead- 
ing up  to  the  improvement  of  live 
stock,  especially  in  the  lines  of  beef 
cattle  and  sheep  for  mutton  pur- 
poses, than  any  other  stock  show. 
It  deals  almost  entirely  from  an  ed- 
ucational point  of  view  with  the 
range  cattle  breeder  and  sheep 
breeder.  This  is  the  source  from 
which  the  great  herds  and  flocks 
come  that  are  each  year  depended 
upon  to  fill  the  feed  lots  of  the  corn- 
belt  states.  It  is  this  show  that  in- 
fluences the  sales  of  thousands  of 
pure-bred  bulls  and  rams  from  the 
eastern  breeding  farms  to  go  onto 
the  range  for  the  improvement  of 
the  beef  and  mutton  qualities  of 
these  animals. 


What  of  the  Wheat  Prospect 

The  reported  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  sown  during  the  autumn  of 
1913  over  all  the  winter  wheat 
states  is  quite  encouraging  for  a 
large  crop  in  1914.  From  the  states 
and  districts  where  the  corn  crop 
suffered  serious  damage  from  the 
dry  weather  of  last  summer  there  is 
reported  a  very  largely  increased 
acreage  in  .vheat.  Corn  ground  in 
many  instances  was  cleared  of  the 
fodder,  and  this  converted  into 
silage  or  shocked  for  feed,  and 
wheat  sown  in  the  corn  stubble. 
The  increased  acreage  of  wheat, 
thus  influenced,  is  estimated  roughly 
as  being  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  above  that  of  the  crop  of  1913. 

Already  predictions  of  over-pro- 
duction and  low  prices  for  wheat 
next  year  are  heard.  There  is  lit- 
tle need  for  alarm  that  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  will  ever  be 
troubled  with  over-production.  That 
time  has  passed.  Diversified  farm- 
ing, with  a  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  food  and  foodstuffs,  and 
the  contending  hindrance  and  em- 
barrassments that  crop  growing 
must  always  encounter,  are  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  best  efforts  of 
the  agriculturist  in  prosecuting  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  growing  of  all 
our  standard  crops  adapted  to  the 
feeding  of  man  and  beast. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
world  is  going  to  be  over-fed,  or 
that  there  will  be  a  great  surplus 
that  must  be  disposed  of  at  prices 
that  would  indicate  a  sacrifice  of 
labor  and  investment  in  its  produc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  signs  of 
the  times  rather  point  to  a  higher 
level  in  the  values  of  the  food  prod- 
ucts for  humanity.  Wheat  is  the 
conceded  great  bread  crop  for  the 
feeding  of  mankind.  Its  demand  is 
not  going  to  be  lessened  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  by  substitutes  of 
any  kind.  The  demand  for  wheat  to 
feed  the  people  of  the  world  will  in- 
crease, and  substitutes  will  be  used 
only  as  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions may  influence  under  the  par- 
ticular stress  of  demand. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  what 
the  harvest  will  be  for  1914.  The 
basis  of  the  wheat  crop  outlook  is 
only  partially  fixed  as  relates  to  the 
crop  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
may  be  said  to  have  not  yet  passed 
the  first  milestone  on  the  road  to 
the  ripened  grain,  the  finished  har- 
vest of  the  wheat  in  the  shock.  A 
good  beginning  is  always  a  cheerful 
aspect  in  any  enterprise  influence! 
by  man  or  nature,  and  the  present 
first  three  months  of  the  winter 
wheat  crop  could  scarcely  be  im- 
proved on  over  a  very  large  area  of 
the  wheat-growing  country. 


An  agricultural  expert  has  been 
'  advising  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
I  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  invest  in  bees. 
J  He  says  that  they  are  allowing  val- 
uable by-products  to  go  to  waste. 
|  The  sweet  clover,  which  grows  wild; 
the  alfalfa    fields,  the    fruit  blos- 
soms, all  furnish  a  product  that  only 
the  bees  can  utilize.     You  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  city  girl,  who, 
on  being  served  honey  on  the  farm, 
remarked,  "Oh,  I  see,  you  keep  a 
bee!"    In  the  words  of  the  city  girl, 
the  expert  is  advising  each  farmer 
to  "keep  a  bee." 
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The  Brown  Thrush 

There's  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up 

In  the  tree. 
He's  slrging  to  me!    He's  singing  to  me! 
And  what  does  ho  say,  little  girl,  little 

boy? 

"Oh,  the  world's  running  over  w.th  joy! 
•Don't  you  hear?    Don't  you  see? 
Hush!    Look  In  my  tree! 
For  I  am  as  happy,  as  happy  can  be!" 

And  the   brown   thrush    keeps  singing, 

"A  nest,  do  you  see? 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  ine  in  the  juniper 

tree? 

Don't    meddle,    don't   touch,    little  girl, 
little  boy, 

Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy. 

Now  I'm  glad;  now  I'm  free! 

And  I  always  shall  be. 

If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me." 


The  Brown  Thrasher 
Many  people  confuse  the  thrasher 
with  the  thrush  on  account  of  his 
color,  so  that  the  common  name  of 
the  thrasher  is  "brown  thrush."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  belong 
to  the  thrush  family  at  all,  but  to 
the  mocking-bird  family,  and  is  a 
cousin  of  the  catbird  and  the  wren. 
He  is  called  a  thrasher  from  the 
way  he  thrashes  his  long  tail  about. 

These  birds  are  shy,  but  very 
friendly,  and  like  to  build  close  to 
your  housei,  seeming  to  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  your  movements.  One 
summer  the  robins,  thrushes  and 
thrashers  wiere  so  numerous  near 
my  home  that  the  trees  on  the  lawn 
were  full  of  their  nests.  They  grew 
so  tame  they  would  hop  along  after 
us  when  we  worked  in  the  garden, 
almost  taking  the  worms  our  of  our 
hands.  There  was  one  thrasher  es- 
pecially that  used  to  sit  on  a  post 
nea.r  the  kitchen  window  and  watch 
us  as  we  worked,  pouring  out  his 
beautiful  song  from  time  to  time  as 
if  giving  us  thanks  for  our  protec- 
tion of  himself  and  friends. 

The  thrashers  build  a  bulky  nest 
in  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree  or 
in  a  bush,  and  there  are  usually 
four  eggs,  speckled  like  the  parents' 
breasts.  There  are  two  families  a 
year,  luckily,  for  the  thrasher,  with 
his  low-built  nest,  suffers  greatly 
from  the  cruel  depredations  of  cats. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  poor  little 
birds  fluttering  about  their  nest,  ut- 
tering their  pitiful  cries  after  a  cat 
has  stolen  their  babies? 

One  bird  lover  watched  a  pair  of 
thrashers  for  many  days,  counting 
the  trips  they  made  to  feed  their 
young,  and  figured  out  that  during 
the  summer  this  one  family  must 
have  eaten  over  50,000  insects.  They 
eat  but  little  fruit,  and  that  mostly 
wild,  and  no  grain  but  the  waste 
that  is  scattered  in  harvesting.  Do 
tbey  not  deserve  to  be  protected 
from  their  enemies,  the  cats? 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
Martin  School  Menagerie 
By    Marguerite    Barry,    Aged  13, 
Achison,  Kan. 

At  the  Martin  school  Friday,  No- 
vember 21,  of  this  year,  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  gave  an  entertain- 
ment for  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
school.  The  larger  boys  built  stands 
so  we  could  sell  candy,  popcorn,  pea- 
nuts and  flowers.  The  candy,  pop- 
corn and  flowers  were  donated. 

The  children  brought  their  pets. 
Some  of  them  were  dogs  and  cats 
of  all  colors,  birds,  pigeons,  ferrets, 
guinea  pigs,  guinea  fowl,  and  ban- 


The  Brown  Thrasher 

tam  and  fancy  chickens;  and  the 
funniest  thing  was  a  half-grown 
cow.  Everyone  thought  it  a  funny 
thing  to  see  ,a  cow  at  school.  Near 
each  animal  was  a  name  for  it,  so 
over  the  calf  they  had,  "Straight 
descendant  of  the  cow  that  jumped 
over  the  moon." 

The  shows  were  in  two  rooms — 
the  birds  and  chickens  in  one  and 


the  dogs  and  other  animals  in  the 
other.  It  cost  5  cents  admission  to 
each  room.  There  was  a  cat  that 
sat  up  and  did  all  kinds  of  tricks. 

They  sent  invitations  to  patrons 
and  friends,  and  the  invitations  were 
in  rhyme,  which  would  be  too  long 
to  write.  The  money  we  made  was 
spent  buying  a  Victrola  for  the 
school.  We  made  $42  clear  cash, 
and  we  had  a  great  time.  We  will 
give  entertainments  now  and  then 
to  buy  records. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Snake  Story 
By  Eliza  Hansen,  Aged  9,  Ceresco, 
Neb. 

One  day  last  summer  we  went  to 
see  my  sister.  She  lives  by  Stevens' 
creek,  near  Lincoln.  In  the  after- 
noon, while  we  were  sitting  on  the 
porch,  mamma  noticed  a  little  bird 
sitting  in  a  tree  in  the  front  yard 
scolding.  We  all  went  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  And  what  do  you 
think  we  saw?  Down  in  a  hollow 
place  in  the  tree  the  bird  had  built 
a  nest,  and  down  in  the  nest  there 
lay  a  snake  all  curled  up.  He  had 
been  sucking  the  bird's  eggs.  My 

(CONTINUED  ON'  PAGE  NINE) 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  8 


MEN    WANTED!  " 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brake- 
men,  Electric  Motormen  and 
colored  Train  Porters.  Stand- 
ard railroads.  Hundreds  put 
to  work  $65  to  $165  a  month, 
without  any  experience;  500 
more  wanted.  Uniforms  and 
Passes  arranged  for.  Enclose 
stamp     for    application  blank. 

Name  position   you  want. 
RAILWAY  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  44,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 


T¥0URIDEA9 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
tions. Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent"  Bent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers1  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  AtVys 

Established  16  Years 

92^  P.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FBI! 
WATSON  E.  COLEHAV,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


$35to$75  weekly  im  a 

BUS  I  NESS  OF  YOUR  OWH 


We  need  a  man — Parmer's  son  preferred — to 
handle  household  necessities  always  in  use,  terri- 
tory Is  free — work  profitable,  steady  and  healthful. 


Ko  Expefseace  Necessary 


One  hundred  and  twenty-one  an- 
swers have  been  received  in  the  pic- 
ture contest  this  month.  That  cer- 
tainly shows  some  interest  on  your 
part.  There  were  ever  so  many 
goo'd  ones  between  which  we  had  a 
hard  time  deciding  as  to  which 
should  receive  the  prizes,  and  even 
after  that  it  was  hard  to  decide 
which  others  shouild  be  printed. 
Neatness  and  observance  of  the 
rules  counted  for  a  great  deal  this 
time  on  this  account,  and  spelling 
and  punctuation  had  often  to  be 
called  in  to  help  decide.  Ever  so 
many  boys  wrote  verses  this  time. 
They  are  not  writing  many  stories, 
but  they  seem  to  like  the  verses,  and 
they  do  well  with  them. 

(First  Prize) 
By    Vern    Haslett,    Aged    10,  Esk- 

ridne,  Kan. 
Oh,  Tommy  had  a  little  cat; 

Its  name  was  Xkbby  f'.ray, 
Am!   when   ho   wont    to    milk    his  cow 

Ills  cat  was  In  tho  way. 

(Second  Prize) 
By  Elsie  Lowrimoro,  Aged  1<»,  Marl- 

ford,  Ark. 
Hill   milks  the  good   iild   cow   with  g|er, 
With  pUtsy*CB.t  upon  his  knee. 


If  the  cow  should  kick  poor  Bill, 

All  his  good,  sweet  milk  would  spill. 

By  Hazel  Mosier,  Aged   6,  Colum- 
bus, Kan. 
The  old  black  cow 
Is  nice  and  fat, 
And  Harry  waits 
To  feed  his  cat. 

By  Mary  E.  Parks,  Aged  10,  Sioux 
City,  la. 
Beauty  Is  tho  family  cow, 
And  Trlxy  Is  the  cat; 
Willie  I*  tho  little  boy 
That  keepB  the  kitty  fat. 

By  A.  Vernon  Kelly,  Aged  9,  Great 
Bend,  Kan. 
This  Is  a  significant  picture, 

So  I  will  give  you  a  little  Icclnre; 
Thifl  cat,   with   fur  as  soft  as  silk, 
la  waiting  for  her  pan  of  milk. 

By     Herbert     Johnson,     Aged  10, 
Mead,  Neb. 
Richard,  bdnf  a  olty  lad, 

VlrltlnK  his  cousin's  <1ml, 

Was  very  anxious  (<»  learn  how 

To  feed  a  cat  anil  milk  a  cow. 

By  Vein   Dollarhldo,    \god  10,  Wol- 
bach,  Nob. 
HoMilo  has  his  chores  nl|  done, 
And  Is  sitting  In  the  sun; 
Willi  his  pets  ho  has  his  fun 
\  fter  :i  II   hi     i  Inn  <■«  ii  re  ilutie 


If  you  are  ambitious  for  a  business  all  your  own,  write 
for  our  plan — we  will  explain  everything  in  detail, 
many  are  making  big  money  every  week  under  oui 
direction  and  plana  of  Modern  Merchandising.  You 
can  do  the  same — this  is  your  opportunity — take  ad- 
vantage of  It — write  today. 

BOS  » 
laona,  Miais. 


That's  the  name 
§\  of  the  beautiful 

(V   '  girl  on  the 

\ 


1914 

Calendar 

[      (Size.  II  X  12  inebc.) 

Send  your  name  and 
,<  address  and  a  2c  .stamp 
(it  pays  part  of  the 
postage)  and  we'll 
send   you    Free  and 

poitpiltt  lliit  hraulilulljr  lilho- 
I nphdt  ind  prrlrci  rrproiluc* 
linn  of  the  all  palming 
"BcMr, "paint"!  r«p"lall)r  lor 
at.  1VI4  calrmlsr  is  aiiacbcd. 

FREE 

Cocs-Cnls  MekM  rnclotrd. 

THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
AlUnla.  G». 


The  Twenttottl  <  niliirv  I'm  nier 
will  no)  knowingly  pnldMi  nil  iidver- 
ttMBIOBl  <>f  mi  iiniellnlde  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  its  II 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  tbiit  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
us  he  promises  In  his  ail verl isemenf 
will  confer  n  favor  by  sending  B|  his 
clnlm    for    adjustment    or   ci  died  Ion. 
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400,^ 

SettlerS" 


Immigration  figures  show  that  the  population 
of  Canada  increased  during  1913.  by  the  addition 
of  400.000  new  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Most  of  these  have  gone  on  farms 
In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Lord  William  Percy,  an  English  Nobleman 
says; 

"The  possibilities  and  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Canadian  WeBt  are  so  infinitely  greater 
than  those  which  exist  in  England,  tbat  it 
seems  absurd  to  think  that  people  should  be 
impeded  from  coming  to  the  country  where 
they  can  most  easily  and  certainly  Improve 
their  position." 

New  districts  are  being  opened  up, 
which  will  make  accessible  a  great 
number  of  homesteads  in  districts 
especially  adapted  to  mixed  farm- 
ing and  grain  raising. 

For  Illustrated  literature  and 
reduced  railway  rates,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 

VI.  V.  Bennett,  Room  «, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Al|f"  ■  IN  SUMMER  LAND 
IvIBlffif  An  Al|-the-year  H°"<e 
■  ■  IHllVl  in  Fruit  and  Flower  Land 
||A  ■  M  mm  For  the  Farmer,  Busi- 
H  H  I  Ml  Ea  ncss  Man,  Manufac- 
fl  U  flW§  fin  turer,  Man  of  Leisure, 
"  ■  w  "  "  "  ™  Tired  Man,  Retired 
Man,  The  Boatman,  Fisherman  and  The  Hunter. 
Soil,  Climate,  Rainfall,  ideal.  Come  and  see.  Write 
us  what  you  want  and  we  will  try  to  help  you  find 
it.   Illustrated  booklets  and  Facts  about  Florida  FREE. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY  eg 

J.E.INGRAHAM.V.-Pres..  or  LOUIS  LARSON, North- 
Room  128.  City  Bldg.,  western  Agent,  Room  128 
St.  Augustine.  Fla,  109  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


Best  Western1  Grown,  Tested 
•and  Pedigreed.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.   Writ*  NOW  for  larga 

>FREE  CATALOG 

Tolls  all  about  oar  Depend- 
able Grades  ot  Seeds,  Trees, 
bbrobs  and  NnreerrStock ;  also  Pool  try  Suppl  ies. 

Try  our  selected  DRY  FARMING  SEEDS, 
•OLORADO  8EKD  AND  NURSERY  OO. 

Ull  CHAMPA  STRUT.  DENVER.  COLORADO 

Imp.    Reid's    Yellow    Sent,  Learning-, 
Boone  Count  White,  Favorite  White 

Seed  Corn  that  grows.  Not  the  largest  firm  in 
the  world,  but  as  good  as  the  best.  Hundreds  of 
bushels  stored  in  our  furnace  heated  dry  house. 
All  seed  shipped  on  ten  days'  approval.  We  please 
our  neighbors  and  think  we  can  please  you.  "Write 
for  catalogue. 

£.  G.  LEWIS,  Media,  HI. 


willi  rig  in  every  County  to  intro-  «^0jg\ 
duce  and  tell  Family  and  Veteri- 
nary Remedies,  Extract!  and  Spices.   Fine  pay. 
One  man  made  $90  one  week.  We  Bean  boa. 
Desa  and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Write  oat 
Sborea-Maelltr  Co.  .Dept.  2  5.  Cedar  &*BtJs.fara 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
fornly  $12.50.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish nide),  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
pruaranleed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oountry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
roues,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9th  St.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


The  World's 
Best  Magazines 
Just  Half  Price 

The  Woman's  Home 
Companion 

The  American 

The  T.  C.  Farmer 

All  three  for  one  00  QC 
year,  for  only...0ZiZ0 

Regular  price  is  $4.50 


Golden  Wedding 

"Dear  love,"  he  said,  that  morning  long 
ago, 

"Where  life  may  lead  the  wisest  cannot 
know, 

Or  throi  gk  what  changing  weather. 
If  I  could  choose,  no  cloud  should  dim 
the  sky." 

She   smiled,    "What  matter   where  the 
road  may  lie. 
So  we  two  walk  together?" 

"Dear  heart,"  he  said,  when  they  had 

journeyed  far. 
And  the  calm  radiance  of  the  evening 

star 

Above  the  hills  was  shining, 
"The  load  was  rough,  and  life,  the  mas- 
ter, taught 
Lessons   with   bitter  wisdom  sometimes 
fraught, 
Beyond  cur  hearts'  divining. 
"Yet  good   has   sometimes    come  from 

seeming  ill, 
And  love  unchanging  led  us  safely  stilly 

Through  storms  and  sunny  weather. 
She   smiled,    "What  matter   though  the 

read  was  rough. 
The  lessons  bitter?  This  was  joy  enough, 
That  we  have  walked  together." 

—Emily  Huntington  Miller. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Mrs.  Lonesome  Wyoming  lias 
started  something — something  in 
which  I  think  you  will  all  be  inter- 
ested and  about  which  I  hope  you 
will  write.  Two  letters  are  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  giving  experi- 
ences in  promoting  sociability. 
When  this  country  was  young  and 
farmers'  families  lived  so  far  apart 
that  not  even  the  smoke  from  the 
nearest  neighbor's  chimney  was  vis- 
ible on  the  horizon,  there  was  good 
excuse  for  being  lonesome.  Now 
there  are  few,  if  any,  localities  in 
which  each  woman  has  not  some 
neighbor  near  enough  for  a  visit 
now  and  then,  and  usually  there  are 
several  whose  homes  are  within  vis- 
iting distance.  As  Mrs.  Millar  says 
in  her  letter,  the  trouble  is  often 
with  ourselves  that  we  are  lone- 
some. We  are  afraid  we  may  be 
considered  meddlesome  and  treated 
coldly  if  we  try  to  be  friendly.  This 
is  a  form  of  self-consciousness  and 
is  hard  to  overcome,  but  it  can  be 
done,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will 
help  everyone  concerned  as  much  as 
starting  a  neighborhood  club. 

If  you  are  afraid  to  start  any- 
thing yourself,  there  is  a  place,  for 
the  Nebraska  women  at  least,  where 
you  can  get  assistance.  Personally, 
I  believe  in  people  doing  things  by 
themselves  and  for  themselves,  but 
if  there  is  no  one  who  wishes  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship, one  can  apply  to  the  university 
state  farm.  They  are  mainly  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  of  do- 
mestic science  clubs,  by  which  we 
mean  clubs  interested  in  house- 
keeping and  sewing,  and  are  glad  to 
send  out  programs  for  consideration. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Davisson,  who  has  charge 
of  this  work,  is  a  most  charming 
woman  and  deeply  interested  in  this 
work.  She  will  come  out  and  heli> 
any  community  in  Nebraska  in  the 
establishment  of  a  woman's  club,  if 
you  will  write  her.  She  has  been 
making  a  study  of  the  various  rural 
women's  clubs  throughout  the  state 
and  can  give  you  some  good  advice, 
based  on  the  experience  of  others. 
If  you  have  a  club  already  started, 
she  will  be  glad  to  help  you  make 
it  more  interesting,  if  you  need  her 
help.  THE  EDITOR. 


Making  Happy  Farm  Homes 

These  discussions  on  farm  home 
life  are  very  interesting,  especially 


if  we  can  give  any  new  suggestions 
to  remedy  the  faults  of  the  same 
and  to  extend  the  new  ideas.  I 
have  always  thought  that  we  women 
are  responsible  in  a  great  degree  for 
our  own  happiness  in  our  own  home 
life  when  we  first  enter  the  married 
state,  whether  we  live  in  the  coun- 
try or  the  city.  In  the  first  place,  if 
girls  could  only  be  taught  to  look 
into  the  home  lives  of  the  men  they 
are  going  to  marry,  instead  of  seem- 
ing so  afraid  they  would  die  old 
maids  if  they  didn't  take  up  with 
the  first  fellow  that  came  along,  they 
would  avoid  much  future  unhappi- 
ness.  One  cannot  always  have  a 
chance  to  observe  how  a  man  treats 
his  mother  and  sisters,  nor  can  one 
always  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  bad,  but  after  a  woman 
is  married  she  can  make  a  stand  for 
her  rights  and.  privileges  and  have 
them.  I  think  this  old  world  is 
growing  better  instead  of  worse,  and 
that  most  men  treat  their  wives  as 
helpmeets,  which  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  there  are  still  exceptions,  even 
in  our  state.  Lately  I  have  been 
canvassing  for  one  of  our  county 
papers  and  occasionally  come  to  a 
house  where  the  wife  says  she  has 
wanted  to  take  the  paper  for  a  long 
time,  but  George  says  there  is  no 
use  in  taking  anything  but  a  daily, 
and  George  holds  the  pocketbook. 

I  remember  hearing  one  of  my 
neighbors  tell  how,  when  a  child, 
and  when  the  country  was  new,  she 
went  to  a  friend's  house  to  get  a 
small  dish  of  buttermilk,  which  she 
supposed  she  would  be  welcome  to, 
as  the  friend  had  several  cows.  She 
visited  a  short  time  and  then  stated 
her  errand,  saying  she  wished  to 
make  some  biscuits  for  tea.  Her 
friend  hesitated  and  then  said: 
"Well,  I  would  like  to  let  you  have 
a  little,  but  Harrison  is  down  in  the 
field  and  you  would  have  to  wait 
till  he  came  home,  for  he  might  not 
like  it  if  I  did  not  ask  him  first." 
Do  you  wonder  that  there  are  mili- 
tant suffragettes  in  the  world? 

So,  I  say,  when  you  marry  always 
do  your  part  well,  but  don't  think 
because  you  have  married  a  man 
that  he  is  master  of  your  mind,  body 
or  soul,  or  even  your  share  of  tha 
money.  Work  together,  respect  each 
other's  rights  and  wishes  and  defer 
to  his  judgment  when  necessary.  In 
fact,  do  as  Nancy  Havens  says  she 
does,  and  that  other  wives  do  in 
their  sunny  southern  homes — be 
equal  partners  with  your  husbands, 
and  we"  will  not  hear  so  much  about 
the  oppression  of  wives. 

To  the  lonesome  farmer's  wife  the 
editor  has  given  good  advice.  Per- 
haps the  fault  lies  partly  with  her. 
Sometimes  one  has  to  go  more  than 
half  way  to  get  the  habit  of  socia- 
bility started.  Sometimes  a  party 
given  to  all  around — an  informal 
one  where  young  and  old  can  go  to- 
gether— will  do  the  work.  In  our 
neighborhood  we  have  good  times 
in  that  way.  Whole  families  are  in- 
vited, old  people  and  babies.  Every- 
one takes  something  to  eat,  and  the 
hostess  generally  furnishes  coffee  or 
ice  cream  or  something  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  Games  are  played  by 
old  and  young;  we   have  guessing 


contests;  bills  of  fare  are  given  out 
with  odd  names  for  the  refresh- 
ments, from  which  each  must  select 
his  order.  Why  cannot  two  or  three 
ladies  start  a  thimble  club  and  bring" 
their  sewing  or  sew  for  someone 
who  needs  sewing  done.  I  think  our 
lack  of  society  rests  with  ourselves 
many  times.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
forward  and  make  all  the  advances 
and  we  hold  ourselves  aloof,  and 
others  do  the  same.  Sociability  has 
advanced  50  per  cent  in  our  neigh- 
borhood in  the  last  few  years,  for 
the  reason  that  some  of  us  have 
drawn  the  others  out. 

If  there  is  a  district  school  in 
your  neighborhood,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  teacher,  and  to- 
gether you  can  plan  many  things. 
Spelling  matches  and  socials  in  a 
small  way  interest  the  school 
teacher,  who  may  be  as  lonesome  as 
the  farmers'  wives,  and  willing  to 
help  break  the  monotony.  If  you 
keep  your  ears  and  eyes  open,  there 
may  be  many  chances  to  creep  into 
your  neighbors'  hearts,  sister.  Hop- 
ing you  may  all  tell  your  experi- 
ences in  search  of  a  social  time,  I 
will  sign  myself, 

Michigan.      MADGE  MILLAR. 


Mrs.  Lonesome  Answered 
Kind  Editor- — Having  just  fin- 
ished reading  the  letter  of  "Mrs. 
Lonesome"  of  Wyoming,  and  having 
had  a,  similar  experience,  felt  as  if 
I  could  sympathize  with  her  and 
make  a  suggestion  which  might  be 
of  help. 

I  have  lived  within  two  miles  of 
Salina,  Kan.,  for  four  years,  and 
during  the  first  three  years  five 
ladies  called  on  me.  I  can  count 
fifteen  farm  houses  from  my  home, 
the  farthest  being  a  mile  and  one- 
half  distant,  and  seventeen  women 
belong  to  them,  yet  only  five  called 
during  that  time.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  many  of  the  neighbors. 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  new  fam- 
ily moved  in,  and  the  woman  com- 
plained of  the  neighbors  being 
rather  selfish,  so  different  from  the 
people  in  Ohio,  from  which  state 
she  had  come.  A  sister  living  near 
her  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  invite  these  neighbors  in  and 
have  them  meet  the  lonely  sister  and 
get  acquainted  with  each  other.  The 
plan  worked  fine.  There  were 
about  eighteen  ladies  present.  We 
had  a  good  time  together,  and  be- 
fore we  left  we  organized  a  club 
which  we  named  the  "Social  Neigh- 
bors," to  meet  once  a  month.  We 
work  at  our  fancy  work  and  have 
music  and  recitations,  and  the  host- 
ess serves  light  refreshments.  It  is 
just  in  the  afternoon.  We  certainly 
do  have  a  nice  time  and  can  scarcely 
wait  for  the  next  meeting.  We  often 
slip  around  in  the  evening  between 
times  to  give  a  surprise  by  celebra- 
ting a  birthday  or  something  of  the 
kind.  I  am  not  lonely  any  more,  as 
I  am  called  up  often  by  one  of  my 
neighbors  and  we  talk  over  the 
phone.  MRS.  A.   J.  F. 

Kansas. 


And  now  for  those  New  Year  res- 
olutions! Of  course,  we  are  all  going 
to  make  them  again  this  year.  But 
are  we  going  to  keep  them? 


I  >«■<  ember  27,  mi  ; 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patte:ns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


G45  2 


Description  of  Patterns 

64C8— Ladies'  Kitchen  Apron— This  is.  a 
plain  and  practical  apron,  tlie  front  panel 
fitted  in  to  the  figure  and  forming  a  bib 
and  tabs  over  the  shoulder.  The  sides- 
end  at  the  waist  and  are  gathered,  while 
the  large  pocketB  are  stitched  Into  the 
sido  front  seams.  Gingham,  calico,  bril- 
liant;ne  and  all  wash  materials  are  suit- 
able for  this  apron  The  pattern  64t«  is 
cut  In  sizes  34,  :«  and  42  Inches  buM 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  4'/i  yards 
of  27  or  36-inch  material. 

',972— Girls'  Dress— This  attractive  frock 
may  be  made  with  long  or  short  sleeves 
and  with  plaited  or  gathered  skirt.  It 
closer  at  the  front  and  Is  r|iiit<-  a  sim- 
ple model  to  carry  out.  The  sailor  col- 
lar Is  a  nice  feature,  anil  this  may  be 
made  of  self  material  or  of  contrasting 
goods,  as  preferred.  The  garment  Is 
very  pretty  In  cream  serge,  navy  blue 
mohair  or  plain  or  striped  h'tk<\  The 
pattern  5972  Is  cut  In  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  will  require  3'4  yards  of  31- 
Inoh  material  and  %  of  a  yard  of  27-Inch 
contrasting  goods. 

GIRO— Child's  Apron— The  McqtM  design 
Is  always  nice  for  little  girls,  especially 
when  they  attend  school,  as  It  entirely 
protects  the  dress  underneath.  This  xar- 
ment  Is  quite  plain  and  is  high  In  the 
neck,  where  there  Is  a  small  collar.  Two 
pockets   are   placed   In    front,    and  sasn 


ties  fasten  back  the  apron  from  the  side 
seams.  The  sleeves  are  of  bishop  pat- 
tern. The  apron  pattern  No.  flWO  is  cut 
in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Me- 
dium size  requires  'iV2  yards  of  27-lnch 
material. 

Ka>2— Ladles'  Skirt— This  skiit  can  lie 
used  to  complete  a  coat  suit  or  it  can 
be  worn  with  separate  Bhlrt-waists.  It 
Is  out  in  five  gores  and  closes  at  the 
front.  Serge,  cheviot  or  broade'oth  can 
bo  used  to  make  this  skirt.  The  pattern 
5832  is  cut  In  sizes  22  to  30  Inc  ties  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  3%  yards 
of  '!fi-lnch  mater'al. 

6462 — Child's  Night  Drawers- In  cold 
weather  night  drawers  are  the  best  gar- 
ment for  all  children,  and  oven  In  warm 
weather  they  an-  the  best  for  immv.  In 
this  model  there  Is  a  seam  down  the 
front,  a  center  hack  closing  and  an  open- 
ing across  the  waist  ill  the  hack.  The 
sleeves  are  comfortably  full  ami  the  Kiir- 
menl  Is  provided  with  feet.    Canton  flan- 


DRESSMAKING 

Be  your  own  dressmaker  We  make 
von  competent  In  from  four  to  nix 
Weeks,  Wl  secure  positions  for  grad- 
uates.    Write  for  particulars. 

National  Dressmaking  College 

304  Patterson  Block.         Onmlin,  Neb. 


nel,  outing  flannel,  albatross  and  mus- 
lin are  suitable  materials.  Pattern  No. 
G452  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  1,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
27-inch  material. 

«'i035 — Ladles'  Apron-Lawn,  muslin  or 
dotted  swiss  can  be  used  to  make  this 
apron  with  the  bib,  bretelles  and  ruffle 
of  embroideied  edging.  The  apron  fast- 
ens with  string  ties  in  the  back.  The 
pattern  G035  is  cut  in  one  size  and  re- 
quires one  yard  of  3G-inch  material  and 
2%  yards  of  11-ineh-wide  edging. 

G355— Children's  Dress— Linen,  gingham 
or  cashmere  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  con- 
trasting material.  The  closing  is  at  the 
front.  The  pattern  provides  a  pair  of 
bloomers,  which  are  attached  to  an  un- 
derwaist.  The  pattern  6355  is  cut  in 
sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Age  4  years  re- 
quires for  the  dress  and  bloomers  three 
yards  of  36-inch  material;  the  under- 
waist  requires  %  yard  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 


ter  than  snakes, 
story. 


This    Is    a  true 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern, 
you  want.  When  ordering  for  children 
give  number  and  age.  Address  Pattern 
Department,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Our  Young  People 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  SEVEN) 

brother-in-law  lifted  it  out  with  a 
stick  and  killed  it.    I  like  birds  bet- 


Circus  Day 
By  Clarinda  Faith  Brower,  Aged  10, 
Augusta,  Kan. 
One  warm  day  my  sister  Rose  and 
I  drove  downtown.  We  drove  our 
Shetland  pony,  Belle.  When  we  got 
to  town  there  was  a  circus  there, 
and  the  clown  band  was  playing 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  All  at  once 
Belle  began  to  dance  down  the 
street.  We  supposed  she  was  afraid 
of  the  band,  but  she  liked  to  hear 
the  music.  We  saw  the  parade  and 
animals  and  went  to  four  shows. 
We  started  home  at  5  o'clock.  We 
certainly  had  a  good  time,  and  I 
think  Belle  did,  for  she  did  not  want 
to  go  home. 


Additional  Stories 

Hazel  Muirhead,  Bradshaw,  Neb.;  Joy 
Miller.  Moulton,  Neb.;  Hazel  Burcham, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  Helen  Finch,  North  Loup, 
Neb.;  Carolyn  Kull,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Nina 
Adama,  Linscott,  Neb.;  Gertrude  Storm, 
Sundance,  Wyo. ;  Adle  Peterson,  Raw- 
lins, Wyo. ;  Georgia  Simpson,  Canadian, 
Tex. ;  Agnes  Eisenmenger,  Sherburn, 
Minn.;  Lucile  Tash,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.; 
Lenora  Lyons,  Minidoka,  Idaho. 


The  Telephone  Doors 
of  the  Nation 


WHEN  you  lilt  the  Bell 
Telephone  receiver  from  the 
hook,  the  doors  of  the  nation  open 
for  you. 

Wherever  you  may  be,  a  multitude 
is  within  reach  of  your  voice.  As 
easily  as  you  talk  across  the  room, 
you  can  send  your  thoughts  and 
words,  through  the  open  doors  of 
Bell  Service,  into  near-by  and  far- 
off  states  and  communities. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
you  can  talk  instantly,  directly 
with  whom  you  choose,  one  mile, 
or  a  hundred,  or  two  thousand 
miles  away. 


This  is  possible  because  7,500,000 
telephones,  in  every  part  of  our 
country,  are  connected  and  work 
together  in  the  Bell  System  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people 
within  the  community  and  beyond 
its  limits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Bell  System  to 
make  its  service  universal,  giving  lo 
everyone  the  same  privilege  of 
talking  anywhere  at  any  time. 

Because  as  the  facilities  for  direct 
communication  are  extended,  the 
people  of  our  country  are  drawn 
closer  together,  and  nation. il  wel- 
fare and  contentment  are  proinol'-d. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 

1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage" — "How  to  Feed  Silage" — "How  to 
Build  Silos"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
— "Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions."  All 
about  "Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  Oiiio 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and 
Mulcher  makes  it  —  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
retain  moisture  —  all  in  one  operation,  and  donbjes 
crop  protitB.  Made  la  8  sizes,  1  and  S  sections. 
Price  $22  and  up. 


Free 
circular 
giving  val- 
uoblo  informa- 
tion, "How  to  Pre- 
pare Soil  for  Better 
Crops."  Describes  ma- 
chine. Its  principle  and  ad- 
vantaees.    Gives  testimonials 
from  farmers,  proving  its  value  for 
all  crc  ps.   Send  for  it  today. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 
a— Box  414        -      Hastings,  Nebr. 


Pai  35! 
Ret  ing 


A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

Why  pay  tribute  to  machinery  nnd  oil  trusts?  Have  your1' 
'farm  work  dune  by  engines  at  factory  prices— save  in^ncy 
jOti  your  engine  and  on  its  operation.    Kerosene  is  getting  j 
lower  in  price,  gasoline  is  constantly  advancing 

The  Amazing  Detroit  Kerosene  Engine 

\ — sold  to  you  at  factory  prices,  is  the  engine  whir 

help  you  beat  the  Trusts.  It  runs  on  cheap  kc 

ml),  uses  alcohol,  distillate  or  gaso-  - 
line  also— runs  in  either  direction — 

;has  only  3  moving  parts— throttle 

i  governed — water  cooled— speed  con- 
trolled while  running — sold  on  5- 
year  guarantee  and  15. days'  trial. 
Every  engine  tested  and  shipped 

'ready  to  run. 


NOSE  NO 


Sprockets 
Cranking 
Trouble 


Engine  puuip?,  saws, 
threshes,  churns,  separates 
cream,  grinds  feed,  shells 
,corn,  docs  other  farm  work. 
Simplest  anginein  the  world. 
Why  pay  trust  prices  when 
you  can  get  Amazing  Detroit  I 
at  factory  figures? 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  special  introductory  pri 
Detroit  Engjne_Work»t-372  BeOevae  Are..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Boyhood  of  Our  Savior 


ASHINGTON,  Dec.  20  —  Come 
with  me  this  bright  Sunday 
morning,  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore Christmas,  for  a  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus  the 
child.  During  my  several  trips  to 
Palestine  I  have  spent  many  weeks  in 
traveling  over  the  country,  taking  pic- 
tures and  making  notes  of  the  places.  I 
have  visited  Bethlehem,  where  our  Savior 
was  born,  and  have  lived  for  days  in 
Nazarv  th,  where  his  boyhood  was  spent. 
I  have  gone  over  much  of  the  road  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  traveled  when  the;.' 
carried  the  child  into  Egypt,  T.nd  have 
crossed  the  mountains  of  Samaria  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  where  He  went  as 
a  r  oy  of  1?  and  was  found  teaching  the 
doctrine  in  Solomon's  temple. 

Scene  of  Temptation 
I  have  even  climbed  the  hills  and  gone 
into  the  wilderness  where  our  Lord  was 
tcmrted   of  the   devil  after   those  forty 
days  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  at  Caper- 
naum    I     saw     the     recently  excavated 
marble    synagogue    whore    some   of  His 
first  preaching  was  done.  I  have  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  Sea  ~>i 
Galilee,  where  He  delivered  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  and  have  picked  flowers 
from  tbe    rolling    green    sward  below 
where   the  miracle   cf   the    loaves  and 
fishes  occurred.    Not  far  from  that  place 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  may 
be    seen   a    steep  hill    down   which  the 
swine  ran  when  our  Savior  had  cast  the 
devils  out  of  the  man  and  they  entered 
them.    I  have  been  in  Bethany,  where 
lived  Mary  and   Martha,   and  have  sat 
under  the  trees  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,   where   Christ  spent  that  night 
of  terrible  agony  before  He  was  betrayed 
by  Judas  with  a  kiss.    I  have  also  seen 
the  various  places  which  the  several  au- 
thorities have   picked  out  as  the  scenei 
of  the  crucifixion.    In  this  letter,  how- 
ever, I  shall  write  only  of  the  places  as- 
sociated with  Jesus,  the  child. 

Many  Places  Unchanged 
Many  of  the  localities  are  about  the 
same  as  they  were  when  our  Savior  was 
alive.  Some  have  been  covered  withl 
churches  and  convents,  but  the  warring 
sects  of  Christians  have  not  been  able 
to  change  the  bright  sky.  Nature  is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  then.  The  same 
flowers  bloom  and  the  same  birds  sing-, 
and  besides  it  is  not  so  long,  after  all. 
Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  only  1,913 
years  ago.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means?  The  ordinary  lifetime  of  a  man 
is  not  much  more  than  was  that  of  our 
Savior.  He  lived  thirty-three  years.  It 
would  only  take  fifty-eight  such  lifetimes 
to  cover  the  period  between  now  and  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Every  one  of  us  knows 
fifty-eight  men  who  are  33  years  of  age. 
Bunch  their  lives  together  and  you  have 
all  the  time  between  now  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era.  Each  of  us 
has  a  relative  who  is,  perhaps,  65  years 
old.    The  lives  of  thirty  such  men  would. 


if  patched  together,  reach  back  to  the 
days  of  King  Herod. 

Start  from  Pethlehem 

We  shall  start  on  our  travels  at  Beth- 
lehem. It  is  a  little  town  situated  in  the 
mountains  about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea 
and  wit'nin  forty  jniles  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
the  Dead  Sea  and  not  very  far  from 
where  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  Arabian 
desert  begin.  The  country  is  limestone. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with 
rocks,  with  patches  of  green  showing  out 
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Kind  of  Priests  Who  Fight  Over 
Birth  Place  of  the  Savior 

of  the  stone.  Here  and  there  the  rocks 
have  been  gathered  together  and  you  see 
pastures  and  fields.  The  field  upon  which 
the  shepherds  lay  and  watched  their 
flocks  when  the  star  appeared  is  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  mile  from  the  town 
proper.  It  lies  far  below  it,  and  the 
shepherds  had  to  climb  to  get  to  the 
stable  where  Jesus  was  born. 

The  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  is  at  the 
north  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  I 
have  ridden  it  on  horseback  in  less  than 
an  hour.  My  last  trip  between  the  two 
places  was  made  in  a  carriage  and  a 
boy  on  a  donkey  galloped  beside  us  al- 
most all  the  way.  The  road  has  been 
macadamized.  It  is  uphill  and  down, 
but  the  most  of  it  is  so  smooth  that 
with  a  good  motor  car  you  could  easily 
make  the  distance  from  Jerusalem  in 
twenty  minutes  and  have  enough  time 
to  put  in  a  new  tire  on  the  way.  The 
Wise  Men  from  the  east  probably  came 
over  that  road.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  ridden  on  camels,  and  if  they  had 
the  racing  variety  they  probably  reached 
Bethlehem  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
leaving  King  Herod,  who,  you  may  re- 


Bethlehem  Family  of  Today 


member,  was  anxious  to  know  all  about 
where  Christ  should  be  born. 

Journey  in  the  Spring 

My  last  trip  to  Bethlehem  was  made 
in  the  spring.  The  hills  were  dotted  with 
olive  groves  and  their  leaves  shone  like 
frosted  silver  under  the  bright  Palestine 
sun.  The  fields  between  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  grass  as  green  as  that  ot 
old  Ireland  and  I  could  see  the  shepherds 
watching  their  flocks  of  white  sheep  and 
black  goats  here  and  there. 

At  one  place  I  stopped  and  photographed 
a  shepherd  with  a  lamb  in  his  arms, 
and  at  others  I  saw  women  and  children 
who  might  have  been  a  part  of  the  Holy 
Family.  I  met  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  in  the  long-bearded  sheiks  who 
were  walking  toward  Jerusalem  and  an 
old  turbaned  Syrian  who  rode  a  donkey 
made  me  wonder  whether  his  long-eared 
beast  would  not  soon  open  its  mouth 
and  speak.  Away  off  at  the  north  I  was 
shown  the  site  of  the  town  of  Mizpah, 
where  Saul  was  anointed  king  while  he 
was  out  hunting  his  father's  asses  and 
I  passed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot 
where  David  slew  the  mighty  Goliah. 

It  was  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethle- 
hem that  Boaz  had  his  farm  when  Ruth 
t  ot  her  job  in  the  wheat  fields  and 
finally  married  her  master.  At  one  place 
along  the  way  is  the  tomb  of  Rachael, 
the  wife  of  Jacob,  who  is  said  to  have 
died  there  when  she  gave  birth  to  Ben- 
jamin. 

Bethlehem  of  Today 

Climbing  the  hill  and  coming  into  the 
town,  you  find  yourself  in  a  maze  of  box- 
like one,  tv?r>  and  three-story  houses. 
They  are  made  of  limestone  and  they 
stand  close  to  the  edges  of  the  winding 
streets,  which  are  here  and  there  arched 
over  to  shut  out  the  sun.  The  town  has 
about  10,000  or  15,000  inhabitants  and  ia 
probably  ten  times  as  large  as  it  was 
when  Christ  was  born.  Its  chief  source 
of  revenue  comes  from  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  the  fact  that  Christ  was  born 
there.  There  are  thousands  of  tourists 
who  visit  the  birthplace  of  the  Savior 
every  year  and  the  chief  business  of  the 
Bethlehemites  is  in  making  rosaries, 
crosses  and  articles  of  wood  and  mother- 
of-pearl  for  sale  to  the  pilgrims,  and  also 
for  shipment  abroad.  It  has  a  great 
mother-of-pearl  industry,  and  what  is 
known  as  pearl  waste  is  imported  from 
the  United  States  to  be  made  into  such 
things.  Shells  are  carved  and  sold  to 
tourists  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  Palestine  beads,  which  are  so  largely 
used  as  rosaries  both  by  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  are  made  there.  These 
beads  are  filed  and  ground  out  of  oyster 
shells  until  they  come  to  the  desired 
size.  Holes  are  then  drilled  in  them  and 
they  are  smoothed  by  shaking  them  about 
in  crockery  vessels  with  a  little  water. 
After  this  they  are  treated  to  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitric  acid  and  polished  and  are 
then  strung  on  cords  of  silk  or  wire. 
Crosses  and  hearts  are  made  of  mother- 
of-pearl  and  sometimes  a  little  image  of 
the  Savior  is  attached  to  the  rosary. 
Much  of  this  work  is  done  by  women 
and  girls,  who  receive  from  12  to  25 
cents  a  day.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  production  of  such  wares  sells  for 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000  a  year, 
and  that  something  like  $30,000  worth 
are  annually  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

Stable  Opposite  Saloon 

The  Bethlehem  of  today  is  a  little  city, 
and  the  stable  which  is  shown  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Savior  is  opposite  a 
saloon  under  a  great  church,  where  the 
different  sects  of  Christians  fight  over 
the  right  to  pray  in  certain  places.  One 
part  of  the  building  is  controlled  by  the 
Armenians,  another  by  the  Greeks,  and 
there  are  Mohammedans  on  hand  to  keep 
the  worshipers  in  order.  They  fight  as 
to  the  right  to  take  care  of  the  birth- 
place of  Jesus,  and  not  long  ago  a  con- 
troversy arose  as  to  the  right  to  clean 
one  of  the  windows.  Both  the  Arme- 
nians and  Greeks  were  quarreling  over 
it,  when  the  Mohammedan  government 
came  in  and  forbade  either  sect  touching 
:t  Therefore,  that  window  is  unwashed 
to  this  day. 

The  stable  is  under  the  church.  Tou 
reach  it  by  a  winding  staircase,  and  go- 


lug  down  eomo  Into  a  cave  about  twelve 
feet  wide  and  forty  feet  loim.  This  room 
Is  floored  with  marble,  and  thirty-two 
lamps  burn  day  and  night  within  It. 
Thore  Is  a  star  set  In  the  marble  pave- 
ment, and  thore  Is  an  Inscription  over  it 
Ratine  that  on  that  spot  the  Virgin 
Mary  gave  birth  to  Christ.  This  star  la 
held  down  by  nails.  About  a  year  ago 
the  Armenian  who  had  the  right  to  clean 
It  was  working  away  when  he  knocked' 
off  the  head  of  one  of  the  nails.  This 
caused  a  great  commotion.  The  Greeks, 
Latins  and  Armenians  began  to  fight 
over  It,  and  the  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
to  settle  the  dispute,  called  in  a  black- 
smith to  drill  out  the  old  nail  and  put  in 
a  new  one.  The  blacksmith  was  a  Latin, 
and  the  Greek  and  Armenians  would  not 
let  him  go  to  work  because  they  did  not 
want  any  Latin  marking  the  birthplace 
of  the  Savior.  In  order  to  settle  the 
trouble  the  governor  called  in  a  gypsy 
who  had  no  religious  standing  whatever, 
and  he  replaced  the  nail  without  oppo- 
sition- 
Just  Such  a  Stable 

While  in  this  grotto  under  the  church 
I  tried  in  vain  to  imagine  the  scenes  of 
Christ's  birth.  The  decorations  were  out 
of  all  keeping  with  the  place,  and  the 
warring  Christians  prevented  reverent 
thought.  Besides,  there  was  a  marble 
floor,  the  decorated  walls  and  the  lamps 
I  got  a  better  idea  by  going  into  some 
of  the  actual  stables  which  are  in  use 
in  Palestine  today,  and  which  are  just 
about  the  same  now  as  they  were  1,900 
years  ago.  I  remember  one  such  stable 
near  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  cave,  with  a 
tfloor  of  rough  stone.  The  cave  was 
divided  into  chambers  or  stalls  which 
opened  into  a  sort  of  a  court,  and  in 
these  chambers  were  donkeys,  camels 
and  horses.  There  were  men  and  women 
sleeping  on  the  floors  of  the  courts,  with 
the  animals  eating  out  of  their  stone 
boxes  or  mangers  about  them.  The  peo- 
ple had  no  bedclothing  except  their  blan- 
kets, and  they  ate  their  meals  on  the 
floor.  It  was  on  such  a  floor  that  Mary 
had  to  lie,  because  there  was  no  room  at 
the  inn,  and  the  manger  in  which  the 
baby  Christ  lay  was  probably  a  hollowed- 
out'  stone  box,  such  as  those  in  which 
the  donkeys  were  eating.  Within  this 
stable  I  saw  a  Bedouin  woman  with  a 
sleeping  baby  on  her  knee.  She  had  just 
been  feeding  the  child  and  her  breast 
peeped  out  between  the  folds  of  her 
coarse  rough  gown.  Her  arms  were  bare 
to  the  shoulders  and  there  were  brace- 
lets upon  her  wrists.  Her  face  was  as 
sweet  as  that  of  any  madonna  I  have 
ever  seen  upon  canvas,  and  her  baby, 
still  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  looked  as 
pure  and  as  innocent  as  the  most  famous 
representation  of  Christ. 

It  was  in  a  stable  like  that  that  the 
Wise  Men  knelt  and  presented  their  gifts 
It  was  there  that  the  shepherds  were 
led  by  the  star,  and  it  was  there  that 
Our  Redeemer  first  saw  the  light  of  this 
world. 

No  Place  to  Hide 

Bethlehem  was  so  small  that  it  must 


the  khedivo's  servants  to  allow  me  to  do 
so.  There  was  an  orange*  orchard  nearby, 
;mil  after  taking  the  picture  I  sat  in  the 
.shade  or  the  sycamore  outside  the  fence 
and  wondered  whether  Mary  and  Joseph 
had  not  perhaps  thus  quenched  their 
thirst  in  that  same  place,  now  more  than 
nineteen  centuries  ago.  As  I  went  on 
to  the  obelisk  I  saw  a  young  woman  of 
perhaps  17,  who  had  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
She  must  have  been  of  about  the  age 
of  Mary  when  Christ  was  born. 

Scenes  of  Christ's  Boyhood 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  see  something  of  the  village  where 
Christ  spent  His  boyhood,  and  indeed  al- 
most the  whole  of  His  life  until  He  began 
to  preach,  after  He  was  baptized  of  John. 
We  have  gone  back  to  Judea  and  have 
traveled  across  Samaria  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee.  We  are  now  about  sixty- 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and  sixty-seven 
miles  from  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  was 
born.  We  are  in  a  little  nest  in  the  moun- 
tains inside  a  quaint  town,  the  houses  of 
which  cover  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The 
houses  are  great  stone  boxes  of  one  and 
two  stories.  The  most  of  them  have  flat 
roofs  and  some  are  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. The  country  about  is  covered 
with  grass  and  flowers.  There  are  fruit 
trees  almost  everywhere  and  especially 
orchards  of  olives  and  figs. 

Scenes  in  Nazareth 

This  is  the  town  of  Nazareth,  which 
stands  on  the  same  site  as  the  home  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  The  place  has  now 
about  12,000  people;  and,  like  most  of 
the  holy  spots  of  Palestine,  it  has  many 
convents  and  churches.  It  was  here 
that  Joseph  worked  at  the  carpenter 
trade  and  here  the  boy  Jesus  played 
about  with  His  fellows  as  the  little 
Nazarenes  do  today.  It  was  here  that 
Jesus  came  after  He  had  been  baptized 
in  the  Jordan,  and  here  He  preached  in 
the  synagogue  when  the  Nazarenes  cried 
out:  "Is  not  this  Joseph's  son?"  and 
in  their  anger  were  about  to  throw  him 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  the 
city  was  built,  but  He,  passing  through 
the  midst  of  them,  went  His  way.  That 
hill  is  still  shown  to  tourists.  It  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town. 
In  the  middle  of  Nazareth  is  a  fountain 
or  spring  which  supplies  the  water  for 
the  community.  The  women  go  to  the 
spring  and  carry  the  water  in  jars  on 
their  heads  to  their  houses.  Mary  un- 
doubtedly used  that  spring  for  her  fam- 
ily water  supply,  and  the  boy  Jesus  must 
have  drunk  there. 

The  surroundings  of  Nazareth  are  beau- 
tiful. I  doubt  whether  there  is  more 
beautiful  scenery  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  or  even  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains  of  Virginia,  for  which 
God  has  done  much.  One  can  stand  in 
the  city  or  near  it  and  look  out  over 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  by  climbing 
the  hills  can  see  Mount  Carmel.  where 
Elijah  hid  the  prophets  and  later  slew 
the  false  prophets  of  Baai.    Tt  Is  only  a 

few  hours'  ride  in  a  carriage  from  Naz- 
areth over  the  hill  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 


Your  Grandfather  Read  It 
Your  Father  Read  It 
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.    where  tbe  Nazarene  boys  even  now  some- 
have  been  difficult  to  hide  the  infant  |  tjmes  go 

Christ  from  the  men  sent  by  King  Herod 

to  search  for  him,  and  It  Is  no  wordor 

that   Joseph    and    Mary   took   the  Holy 

Child  and  fled  with  him  to  Egypt. 

The  most  of  the  pictures  painted  in 

Illustration   of    this    journey  represent 

Mary  with  the  Child  In  her  arms,  on  a 

donkey,  with  Joseph  walking  beside  it. 

This,  in  all  probabllty,  was  the  method 

of  travel.     They   must  have  taken  the 

road   to  Hebron   and    passed    near  the 

Cave  of  Machpelah,  where  Abraham  an  1 

Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  Jacob  and 

Leah  were  burled,  and  from  thore  gonn 

on  Into  Arabia,  crossing  the  Isthmus  of 

Suez  somewhere  near  Ismalla,  and  mak- 
ing their  way  through  old  Ooshen.  to  the. 

site  of  the  present  city  of  Cain.  The 

Scriptures  give  no  record  of  their  trav- 
els,  but  there  ore   traditions    In  Kgypt 

which  state  that  they  went  out  to  the 

Pyramids,   and    which   even   fix   upon  a 

certain  tree  under  which  Mary  and  the 

baby  Jesus  were  said  to  have  slept.  TM.< 

tree    Is    not    far    from    the    obelisk  of 

Hellopolls.    It  Is  about  five  miles  from 

Carlo,    and    the   ground    upon    which  It 

stands  Is  a  private  farm  of  the  pre  < nl 

khedlve.    The  tree  Is  an  old  syoamoi'-. 

gnarled  with  the  age  of  many  years  and 

scarred  with  the  names  of  tourists.  A 

fence  has  been  built  around   it   to  keen 

It  away  from  the  relic  hunters,  and  when 

I  photographed  It  I  had  to  bribe  one  of 


On  the  Way  t<»  Jerusalem 

It  was  from  Nazareth  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  went  every  year  to  Jr.rusalnm. 
They  tramped  over  the  hills  of  I'.alilee, 
across  the  jlaln  of  Ksdraelon,  and  (ben 
climbed  the  mountains  of  Samaria. 
There.  Is  a  regular  trail,  a  part  of  which 
has  lately  been  turned  Into  a  macad- 
amized road.  Such  trips  wore  usually 
made  in  large  companies,  and  when  I 
crossed  Samaria,  a  short  time  ago,  I  met 
Scores  of  these  people  from  fialllee  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem.  The  paifftJ 
consisted  of  men.  women  and  children, 
most  of  whom  were  on  foot.  Now  and 
then  one  found  a  woman  riding  a  don- 
key, with  her  husband  trudging  beside 
her,  and  sometimes  whole  families  on 
donkeys.  It  was  In  one  of  such  parties 
that  Jesus  wont  to  Jerusalem  when  llo 
was  about  12  years  of  age.  1 1 « •  was  then 
thought  lo  be  old  enough  to  take  enro 
of  Himself,  for  the  liiblo  relates  thai 
when  thev  departed  JmUI  tarried  behind 
In  Jerusalem,  and  Joseph  and  His  RlOthOI 
knew  not  of  It.  They  had  already  gone, 
a  day's  journey  In-fore  llo  was  missed 
and  they  then  turned  Imek  to  find  Blffl 
It  was  only  after  three  days  that  Eft  was 
discovered  in  tbe  temple  sitting  In  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them 
and  askln«  them  questions. 


Which  Bull's-Eye 

Are  You  Aiming  At? 

Field  Crops  ? 

10,000  Bushels  From  100  Acres  tells  you  how  one  man  has  made 
a  fortune  from  a  run-down  farm.  Starting  from  less  than  you  have, 
very  likely,  he  has  made  his  farm  a  wonder  in  the  production  of  corn. 
Think  what  his  methods — we'll  tell  you  what  they  are — might  do  for  you ! 

Doctoring  Sick  Soils  is  a  lesson  that  will  give  you  a  physician's 
degree  to  diagnose  the  ailments  of  your  land  and  prescribe  for  its  cure. 
You  can't  expect  soil  that  is  sick  to  work  for  you  successfully  any 
more  than  a  horse  that  is  off  his  feed  or  a  hired  man  who  has  a  fever. 
You  must  give  it  the  proper  medicine  and  nurse  it — we'll  tell  you  how. 

Better  Breeds  of  Corn  mean  better  yields  of  com  and  better 
yields  mean  more  money.  The  champion  corn  breeder  of  the  country 
(will  tell  you  how  he  does  it,  and  you  have  only  to  follow  his  example. 

Beef  Cattle? 

Replanning  the  Stock  Farm  is  one  answer  to  your  question. 
As  it  stands  today  your  farm  may  not  be  planned  for  success  with 
livestock.  Why  not  make  it  over  ?  Other  men  have  made  old  farms 
new — we  have  the  experience  of  a  man  who  replanned  a  place  that 
didn't  pay  $450  a  year  so  that  it  now  returns  him  more  than  $2500  a 
year.   You  can  do  it,  too. 

Cheaper  Money — Cheaper  Beef  is  another  story  you  want  to 
read.  Interest  charges  amount  to  42  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
carrying  a  four-year-old  steer  to  market  in  the  Southwest.  If  money 
could  be  had  at  4  per  cent  the  producer  would  make  more  profit  and 
meat  would  cost  less  to  the  consumer.  One  of  the  biggest  beef  raisers 
in  the  country  tells  you  why. 

Chickens? 

The  Little  Farm  Hen  is  the  series  of  articles  you  must  read. 
No  farm  is  complete  without  its  chickens,  but  many  a  farm  would  be 
better  off  without  the  mongrels  that  it  keeps.  Here's  a  complete 
course  in  poultry  raising  for  profit — read  it  and  make  the  little  farm 
hen  fill  the  family  purse. 

Orcharding? 
Apples  Without  Plowing,  by  the  sod-mulch  system,  is  a  way  of 
growing  big  apples  that  you  might  adopt.    You  may  be  too  busy  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  orchard,  but  trees  on  rough  land  will  help 
to  take  care  of  themselves  if  you  follow  this  method. 

Farm  Management? 
The  Best  Farm  I  Know  is  a  series  of  articles  from  the  West,  the 
Northwest,  the  South,  the  Corn  Belt,  the  Fruit  Regions,  written  by 
experts  who  point  out  why  certain  farms  are  better  than  the  general 
run.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  manage  your  own  place  so  it  can  get  into 
the  "best"  class. 

Better  Marketing? 
Advertising  Farm  Products  is  only  one  of  the  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  marketing  that  we  shall  give  you.   The  manufacturer  and 
the  merchant  advertise;  why  shouldn't  the  farmer?  This  valuable 
series  of  articles  means  better  prices  for  your  products. 

Better  Home  Comforts? 
The  Woman's  Department  is  a  weekly  magazine  in  itself  for 
the  wife  and  mother  If  you  want  new  recipes  we  have  them.  If  you 
want  new  ideas  in  fancy  work  we  have  them.  If  you  want  the  latest 
styles  in  dress  we  have  them.  If  you  are  interested  in  short  cuts  in 
housework  we'll  explain  them  to  you. 
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Mm 


Mayer  Honorbilt  School  Shoes  are  strong,  sturdy 
and  lasting.   They  "wear  like  iron",  give  twice  the 
service  of  other  shoes,  and  cost  no  more.  These 
school  shoes  have  double  leather  toes — hard 
to  wear  out — soles  and  uppers  made  of  extra 
tough,  wear-resisting  leather. 


HONORBILT 
SCHOOCSHOES 


are  made  with  special  regard  to  the  fit  and  comfort  of  growing 
children — fit  perfectly  and  are  handsome  looking.    Your  school 
shoe  money  lasts  longer  if  you  buy  Mayer  Honorbilt  School  Shoes. 
WARNING — Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the  Mayer 
name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole.    If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us.  /J*1. 

We  make  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women  and  children;  Drysox, 
the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Com- 
fort Shoes. 

VF.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee  VygM 
I  !■   ~~~nna.r 


^^THEj^TOAD-aKE-ASPHALT 

gives  lasting-  protection  to  all  your  buildings. 

The  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  keep  life  in 
Genasco  through  all  kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roofs 

This  makes  them  proof  against  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  alkalis  and 
acids.    It  is  the  economical  roofing  for  every  building  on  the  farm 

c„,f!£-ryOUr  deaLer  f°r  Genas.c°-  The  Kant-Leak  Kleet  comes  with  every  roll  of  smooth 
surface  Genasco— does  away  with  cement  and  prevents  nail  leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paying  Company  Philadelphia 


New  York 


largest  producers  in  the  world 
of  asphalt  and  ready  rooting 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Results 


Many  men  of  many  minds 
agree  that  this  paper 
brings  big  results  for 
poultry  advertisers. 


''The  results  from  your 
paper  were  very  good. — B. 
H.  Mills,  Tilden,  Neb.,  Sept. 
29,  1913." 

"My  litt'e  ad  in  your  paper 
paid  me  all  right  and  I  was 
well  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults.— n.  T.  Gantt,  'Hill- 
crest,'  Crete,  Neb.,  Sept.  29, 
1913." 


Send  us  your  name  for 
book  containing  scores  of 
similar  letters. 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 


Save$50°$300 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to 
$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  Made  in 
sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  16  h.  p.  My  famous  5  h.p.  engine 
— without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  for 
the  next  60  days  only!  Buy  nowl  Same  size  costs 
$225  to  $300  through  your  dealer.   Think  of  it!  OverSO.OOO 

Galloway  engines  in  use  today.  All  Bold  on  same,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Oner  1  make  you— and  all  giving-  satisfaction.  Isn't  that 
proof  enough? 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  you  buy  any 
other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata- 
log and  low.  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost- 
proof, water  cooled  engines. Free 
Service  Departmental  your dis-' 

posal.    My  special  1913  offer  will  help  l 
you  Ret  an  engine  partly  or  wholly  with-  . 
**t  cost  to  you.  Write  today.  Do  ft  now. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY; 

265  Galloway  Station*      Waterloo.  Iowa 


Set  Up  Ready  For  Use      Biggest  and  best  for  the 
money — hundreds  of  dead  air  cells — special  construc- 
tion— exclusive  features.   Price,  $7.35.  with  brooder 
$9.85.  Frt.  prepaid  E.  of  Rockies.  Absolute  guarantee. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  write  f «r  Big  Free  Book 
Frog  waive  Incubator  Co.,  Bo»2o7  Racine*,  Wis 
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You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Living 
Raising  Poultry    .  — :  ;  . 


f 


vut  iinng  expenses    iDorease  your  Lnoome- 
Thousands  mait e  money  this  way  with 

UCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

life  Prod neen—  Life  Prwenm 
Ei%h- grade  poultry — all  leading/arietie*. 
Why  don't  you  do  the  same?  Learn  how  «»ey  It  la  (o  start.    Booklet  "How  to 
Raise  48  out  of  60  ChlokV'— lOo.    Catalogue  FRXE.  Write  today.  Address 

Desflolaea  Imeakmtmr.C**   *96  Second         Pes  MoIbmu  la. 
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When  communicating  with  advertisers 
on  this  page  kindly  state  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


Poultry  in  Town 

A  Reader:  I  have  room  in  my  city 
back  lot  for  a  small  poultry  yard.  I  do 
not  have  time  myself  to  look  after  a 
few  hens,  although  I  might  spare  an 
hour  now  and  then  helping  the  boy 
clean  up.  We  have  a  boy  of  10  who  has 
been  chicken  crazy  since  he  was  large 
enough  to  run  after  a  wee  chick  if  given 
the  chance.  He  wants  to  raise  chickens, 
but  I  fear  what  the  neighbors  each  side 
may  say  at  their  noise.  If  I  conclude 
to  let  him  try  his  hand,  and  make  a  lit- 
tle money  for  his  own.  for  I  would  en- 
courage him  by  buying  the  eggs  and 
chickens  for  sale,  what  would  you  ad- 
vise, bantams  or  large-size  hens,  and 
what  kind  makes  least  noise  and  crows 
least? 

Answer — Let  me  reply  by  tell- 
ing the  experience  of  a  little  boy  I 
knew.  This  boy  seldom  went  to 
the  country  in  poultry  raising  time 
without  coming  home  carrying  some 
baby  chicks  in  a  pasteboard  box.  At 
last  his  father  was  compelled  to  fix 
a  little  yard  for  the  "peeps,"  as  the 
boy  called  them.  Next  the  yard  was 
enlarged,  and  a  small  "ready-built" 
poultry  house  was  bought.  Ten 
he/is  rf  a  largo  size  were  allowed  the 
boy,  but  the  one  rooster  he  kept  was 
condemned  by  neighbors  on  account 
of  his  noise,  so  the  boy  must  get  rid 
of  the  rooster.  He  did  this,  and 
stopped  the  noise  complained  about. 
After  this  he  kept  his  flock  of  hens, 
but  never  kept  a  rooster  with  them 
old  enough  to  crow.  In  the  spring 
Ue  bought  eggs  from  a  farmer 
woman,  and  from  these  raised  chick- 
ens to  a  fryable  age,  saving  some  of 
the  nicest  pullets  for  his  next  year 
hens.  Your  boy  can  run  his  little 
chicken  park  as  this  boy  did.  I 
would  buy  hens  of  a  large,  lazy 
breed.  Cochin  or  Brahma  preferred, 
though  any  of  the  larger  breeds  will 
do,  and  are  not  as  hens  noisy  at  all. 
If  you  buy  him  Bantams  the  chicks 
he  raises  to  sell  you  for  broilers  or 
frys  will  be  a  disappointment  to 
him. 


Preparing  for  the  Show 

A  Subscriber:  "Will  you  give  me  a  few 
pointers  on  the  usual  mode  of  prepar- 
ing birds  for  show?  Is  one  allowed  to 
take  'out  an  odd-colored  feather  in  an 
otherwise  perfect  bird?  In  washing  a 
white  fowl  are  you  allowed  to  put  bluing 
in  the  rinse  water?  Isn't  it  unsafe  to 
wash  fowls  in  winter? 

Answer — It  is  dangerous  if  you 
do  not  fix  everything  in  readiness 
and  guard  against  giving  the  bird  a 
chill.  You  must  wash  the  bird  in  a 
heated  room.  Wash  the  feathers 
well  with  warm,  soapy  water,  then 
rinse  through  clear,  warm  water  un- 
til you  know  all  of  the  soap  is  out 
of  the  feathers.  The  bluing  is  added 
to  the  last  water  if  the  chickens  be 
white,  but  the  bluing  must  be  of  the 
very  best  and  the  tiniest  bit  put  into 
this  last  rinse  water,  merely  enough 
to  take  off  the  extreme  yellow  tinge, 
hut  not  enough  to  show  that  bluing 
has  been  used.  The  feathers  then 
are  carefully  dried  by  rubbing 
through  and  through  them  with  dry 
towels,  after  which  the  washed 
chicken  must  be  placed  near  a 
heated  stove  or  furnace.  If  the  fowl 
has  no  more  than  an  off  feather  or 
two,  then  pull  them  out.  The  new 
feather  coming  in  the  place  of  a 
white  or  black  one  pulled  out  is 


quite  likely  to  come  in  the  right 
color  for  the  breed.  Polish  the 
beaks  and  toes  with  a  flannel  cloth; 
rub  the  feathers  down  with  a  silk 
handkerchief  often.  This  brings  out 
the  gloss  to  the  surface.  Have  the 
birds  in  good  condition  and  docile. 


A    Strange  Disease 

A  Subscriber:  Would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  pullets. 
They  go  blind,  but  seem  to  be  hearty 
for  a  while,  then  they  seem  to  get  partly 
paralyzed,  tuck  their  heads  under  their 
wings  and  try  to  walk  backward.  They 
run  to  the  corncrib  and  eat  what  they 
want  There  is  grass  in  pienty,  and 
good  water  is  given;  this  contains  Ger- 
mozone.  What  can  I  do  to  stop  the 
trouble? 

Answer — I  know  of  nothing  in 
the  actual  disease  line  that  is  epi- 
demic resembling  the  trouble  you 
describe.  Chickens  go  blind  in  roup 
and  chickenpox,  but  not  in  the  way 
you  imply  these  are  doing.  The 
blindness  and  paralysis  indicate  a 
complete  poison  that,  working  on 
the'  circulation,  is  hurting  the  brain 
and  nerves.  Chickens  eaten  up  with 
worms  will  show  paralysis,  and 
chickens  eaten  up  with  lice  will 
often  go  blind  and  reel  backward 
before  death,  but  I  judge  you  have 
investigated  the  matter  of  these  two 
troubles. 

This  poison  you  must  try  to  dis- 
cover. It  is  something  they  have  ac- 
cess to,  and  may  be  the  corn.  If 
they  are  eating  too  much  corn,  this 
might  be  the  whole  trouble,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  any  smut  on  the 
corn,  or  decaying  ear  ends.  Get 
them  away  from  the  corn  and  give 
them  all  around  a  good  physic  of 
Epsom  salts.  Instead  of  Germo- 
zone  put  fifteen  drops  of  nux  vomica 
to  each  pint  of  drinking  water  and 
keep  this  up  several  days,  letting 
them  have  pure  drinking  water  two 
or  three  times  a  day  with  this. 


Sprouted  Oats 

Sprouted  oats  is  the  ideal  winter 
green  for  the  poultry  flock.  They 
are  altogether  nutritious.  They 
contain  much  water,  and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  the  fowls  need  in  win- 
ter more  than  summer,  and  espe- 
cially the  laying  hen.  Clover,  al- 
falfa, mangels,  cabbage,  even  pota- 
toes, raw  and  cut  into  small  bits,  are 
fine  winter  greens,  but  never  the 
equal  of  sprouted  oats.  How  to 
f-prout  them  in  winter  is  a  problem 
to  some  poultry  keepers  who  would 
like  to  feed  them,  as  pens  of  laying 
hens  fed  sprouted  oats  show  better 
egg  yield  than  those  fed  other  green 
stuff.  Oats  placed  in  shallow  pans 
an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  kept  cov- 
ered with  dampened  cloths  and  kept 
in  a  warm  cellar,  will  sprout.  A 
cabinet,  which  you  can  make  or  buy 
all  ready,  with  its  seven  drawers, 
one  for  each  day's  feeding,  can  be 
kept  in  a  warm  room  in  the  house 
and  made  to  do  duty  in  winter. 
When  the  oats  have  sprouted  you 
have  a  cake  of  green  stuff  to  cut  up, 
upper  part  green,  lower  part  a  mass 
of  tender  rootlets.  Nothing  its 
equal  for  Biddy. 

IDA   M.  SHEPLER. 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  ui 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


So-Called  Cornstalk  Disease 
C.  W.,  Silver  Creek,  Neb.:  I  have  read 
with  interest  your  article  in  regard  to 
the  so-called  cornstalk  disease,  which  we 
always  hear  much  of  at  this  season  o£ 
the  year.  And  yet  I  have  for  years  been 
somewhat  skeptical  as  to  there  being 
such  a  thing  as  cornsitalk  disease,  for  the 
reason,  perhaps,  that,  while  I  have  been 
running  cattle  in  stalks  for  more  than 
forty  years,  I  have  never  lost  an  animal 
when  I  thought  cornstalks  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  have  always  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  came 
from  keeping  the  cattle  in  the  stalks  too 
long  at  the  beginning.  It  has  been  my 
custom  to  go  myself  with  my  herd  the 
first  few  times.  As  the  cattle  entered 
the  stalks  I  would  at  once  get  my  eye 
on  some  old  cow  and  watch  her  carefully 
until  she  had  found  and  eaten  about  half 
a  dozen  ears,  which  would  generally  take 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  they 
would  all  be  driven  out  and  have  no 
more  stalks  for  the  day.  The  next  day 
the  operation  would  be  repeated,  and 
then  perhaps  on  that  or  the  next  day  I 
would  put  them  in  at  night  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  time  of  leaving  the  cattle 
in  the  stalks  would  be  gradually  in- 
creased for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and 
after  that  no  limit  put  on  them.  If 
there  was  little  or  no  corn  left  on  the 
stalks,  I  still  would  not  leave  them  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  first. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  any  more  cattle 
would  die  of  "cornstalk  disease"  if  every 
farmer  would  adopt  my  plan.    Of  course, 


I  am  always  careful  that  the  cattle  have 
plenty  of  water. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  deep  regret 
that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Hunt. 


Direct  Cream  Shipments  Again 

S.  C.  B.,  Gibbon,  Neb. :  I  note  in  a 
late  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  some  discussion  of  the  direct 
method  of  shipping  cream,  and  coincide 
with  the  views  editorially  expressed. 
The  direct  shipment  of  cream  from  pro- 
ducer to  manufacturer  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  manner  in 
our  state.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to 
the  production  of  a  better  quality  of 
cream;  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  an 
increased  volume,  larger  dairy  herds;  it 
increases  competition  oir  opens  up  to 
the  producer  larger  opportunities  for 
competition;  it  materially  lessens  the  ex- 
pense of  delivery  of  the  cream  from  pro- 
ducer to  manufacturer. 

The  argument  of  tha  Trade  Exhibit  in 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  the 
old,  old  parcel  post  argument,  which  is, 
and  always  was,  founded  on  pure  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  or  individual  self- 
ishness. 

Editor's  Note — We  are  glad  to 
publish  this  endorsement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  this  paper  on  the  direct  ship- 
ment of  cream  from  producer  to 
manufacturer.  It  is  especially  grat- 
ifying because  the  writer  has  done 
as  much  as  any  one  man  in  the  state 


to  build  up  the  dairy  industry.  The 
uneconomic  method  of  paying  fie 
expense  of  from  three  to  five  receiv- 
ing stations  in  one  town  must  ulti- 
mately be  done  away  with. 


Hog  Grower  Commends  Us 

T.  B.  B.,  Boone,  Neb.:  Aa  a  stock 
grower,  I  want  to  commend  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  for  the  just  and 
fearless  stand  it  has  taken  in  the  De- 
cember 6  issue,  on  page  6,  in  the  article 
entitled  "A  Word  to  Hog  Growers."  Our 
legislature,  in  passing  the  law  creating 
the  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
took  great  pains  to  make  up  this  board, 
or  a  majority  of  it,  of  the  practical  live 
stock  men.  If  we  as  hog  raisers  are  not 
interested  in  something  that  is  good  for 
the  hog  industry,  we  certainly  could  not 
expect  to  have  a  professional  veterinary 
organized  body,  working  for  their  fees, 
work  for  our  interests,  and,  as  thou- 
sands of  stockmen  know,  many  of  our 
best  practical  veterinarians,  a  great  num- 
ber of  whom  are  stockmen,  do  not  be- 
long to  or  have  anything"  to  do  with  this 
self-organized  body.  It  has  been  proven 
in  other  states  that  it  is  very  unsatis- 
factory and  unsafe  to  place  a  body  of 
individuals  to  make  or  administer  lawsl 
that  might  place  their  salaries  and  fees 
ahead  of  the  stock  growers'  interests. 

If  the  hog  cholera  serum  proves  to  be 
of  any  benefit,  why  should  the  hog 
grower  be  prevented  from  treating  his 
own  herds?  And,  further,  why  should 
not  the  hog  grower  be  the  judge?  It 
is  his  money  at  stake.  The  veterinary 
association  never  furnishes  h'm  any 
money  to  do  business  on,  and  we  don't 
think  it  necessary  for  him  to  belong  to 
that  honorable  body  in  order  to  know 
whether  his  hogs  live  or  die. 

I  think  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
should  have  the  hearty  approval  of  all 
stock  growers  in  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  in  this,  a 
very  important  matter. 

I  raise  and  sell  on  the  Omaha  market 


from  $4,000  to  $8,000  worth  of  hogs  a 
year.  Hence  I  feel  quite  interested  in 
the  hog  proposition,  as  well  as  horses. 

Editor's  Note — Letters  like  this 
from  readers  make  an  editor  feel 
that  his  work  is  worth  While.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  know  even  bet- 
ter than  the  hog  raiser  and  farmer 
what  an  effort  has  been  and  is  be- 
ing made  to  commercialize  the  hog 
cholera  serum  business.  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  thing  to  allow  the 
control  of  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  this  preventive  remedy  to  become 
commercialized.  This  letter  is  one 
of  many  that  have  been  written  ex- 
pressing the  same  opinion  since  the 
publication  of  our  editorial. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 


HERD  HEADERS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  for  =ale  the  three  tried  herd  boars, 
Big  Omaha.  Metal  Top.  and  Guy's  Price  Last. 
Every  one  a  good  one.  Also  a  number  of  spring 
males.  D.  C.   LONERGAN,  Florence.  Neb. 


BLUE  RIBBON  POLANDS. 

25  head  spring  boars,  all  immuned.  Sired  by, 
Blue  Ribbon  Hastings,  Big  Sensation  and  A 
Wonder  Surprise.  The  real  big  kind,  not  fat, 
but  in  the  best  of  breeding  condition.  Real  herd 
headers.  Everything  guaranteed.  Prices  reason- 
able. W.    J.    EAVEY,    GENEVA,  NEB. 


POLAND-CHINA  OPPORTUNITIES 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned,  easy  feed- 
ers. Spring  males,  by  the  noted  Way- 
side Jumbo.  Write  me.  I  have  what 
you  want. 

FRED  WILLE,  Columbus,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S   DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale: 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th.  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond. 
W.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center.  Neb. 

Alfalfa  Lawn  Durocs 

A  splendid  lot  ot  fall  and  spring  males  for  sale, 

sired  by  Melina's  Wonder.  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect and  Colonel  Tippy.  They  are  strictly  right  and. 
worth  the  money.    Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb. 


Nebraska's  Greatest  Industry 

The  South  Omaha  Live  Stock  Market 

The  World's  Largest  Feeder  Sheep  Market.  Received,  for  year  ending  November 
30th,  1913,  3,205,174  head  of  sheep,  or  on  increase  of  11%  over  last  year.  P>est 
prices  coupled  with  unlimited  demand  and  unexcelled  service  did  it. 

New  concrete  and  steel  constructed  hog  division  enlarge  the  facilities  in  this  de- 
partment, affording  the  hog  shipper  unsurpassed  accomodations.  2,548,264  liogs 
received  for  year  ending  November  30th. 

Most  modern  and  commodious  cattle  division,  paved  with  concrete  and  brick  en- 
able consignments  to  be  displayed  to  best  possible  selling  advantage. 

New  horse  barn,  costing  approximately  $  1  f)O,0< W >,  constructed  of  concrete,  brick 
and  steel,  with  accomodations  for  800  horses,  just  completed.  Well  lighted,  sani- 
tary and  modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

CONSIGN  YOUR  STOCK  TO  SOUTH  OMAHA 
THE  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WEST 
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O.H.C.  Best  Hog  Oiler 

THE  POST  THAT  USES  CRUDE  OIL 

Automatic  in  action,  perfect  in  results,  economical.  Cannot  get  out  of  or- 
der. Requires  no  attention,  except  to  fill  when  empty.  Will  not 
clog  up  when  used  by  muddy  hogs.  The  Only  Post  With  Five 
Rubbing  Parts  for  the  hogs  to  oil  themselves  on.  Ask  your 
Implement  or  Hardware  Dealer  or  write  for  special  20  days'  tnal. 

0.  H.  C.  MFG.  CO. 

120  Bridge  Street 

PEORIA  -  -  ILLINOIS 


(TuSEAN  OHC 
y\0G  OILER 
 ^ 


^APPLETON  MFG5s£0. 


842  FARGO  ST..  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

MAKE  GOOD 

Grinders  and  have  for  Thirty  Year* 

but  the  new  Ball  Bearing,  Pine  Grind- 
^ing,  Light  Running,  Strong,  Durable  No.  12  is  a 
Marvel.  Grinds  ear-corn  or  6mall  grains,  with 
JfTAppleton  or  other  4  to  8  Horse  Power  Gasoline 
■  '  Or  Kerosine  Engines. 


Silo  Fillers,  Corn 
Huskers,  Manure 
Spreaders.Wind  Mills, 
Steel  Tanks,  Wood  Saws. 
Steel  To  wers.Corn  Shellers, 
Pump-Jacks,  Corn  Pickers, 
CornSnapners.FodderCutters. 


GRINDERS 


Direct  from 

factory,  freight 
prepaid.  Over 
etylea  for  every 


 irpain  Catalog 

_  j  FREE.    Mail  poBtal  NO 
I  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
I  Oept.  69  Claveland,  Ohio 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  successful  dairyman  has  judgment,  husi- 
ness  ability  and  courage.  Cutting  down  ex- 
penses is  not  enough.  He  must  know  how  to 
invest. 

Apply  business  methods  to  your  farm,  keep 
a  record  of  the  net  profit  from  each  cow  and 
you'll  soon  convince  yourself  of  the  economy 
Of  putting  your  money  into  efficient  milkers. 

You'll  find  one  good  Holstein  will  do  the 
work  of  two,  perhaps  three,  ordinary  cows. 
You  save  greatly  on  feed,  and  divide  the  ex- 
pense of  housing  and  labor  by  two  or  three. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Hol»tein-rriesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.   Sec'y.     Box  179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


BARGAIN 

DAY 
ON  CUTS 

You  can  buy  any  cut  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  8 
cents  per  square  inch,  cash  with  or- 
der— not  less  than  75  cents  for  any 
one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  at 
once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind.  Address, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Don't  starve  your  nogs  to 
remove  worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product, 
then  select  six  growing  pigs, 
feed  them  all  the  grain,  oil 
meal,  tankage  and  milk  they 
can  eat,  then  place  before 
them  in  dry  trough  sample  of 
Hog  Potash  and  see  how  they 
eat  it.  Worms  cannot  live 
where  it  is  fed  regularly. 
Sold  at  prices  of  good  salt. 
Send  today  for  sample  and  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccu- 
pied territory. 

Manufactured  by 


UNION 
STOCK. 

YARDS 
COMPANY 


SEEDS 


SFFHf  ORN  Standard  varieties. 

ULiLiLs  Early  picked,  hung  seed. 

Sold  Under  an  Absolute  Guarantee. 

Send  for  prices. 
Jm.  C.  Brown,  LaGrange,  Cook   Co..  HI. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  P  O  LL  S 

Bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wants  or  call.  , 

"W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln,  Neb. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Blag.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HORSES 


America's  Famed  Horse  Districts 

This  particular  district,   famed  for  Percherons.    The  Chandler  herd  noted  for  drafti- 
ness,  substance  and  bone,  is  noted  for  turning  the  tide  to  American-bred  Percherons.  7//. 
Possibly  not  French  fat,  but  bigger  frames,    stronger    vitality,    better    feet    and    legs.  ff~ 
American   users  love  this  useful  type  and   get   them   from   mv   big   bunch   reg.    studs,  £ 
yearlings  to  fours.    Write  today.    FEED  CHANDLER,  Bt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  gilts  for  sale,  sired  by  Blue  Valley  and  Blue 
Valley's  Orange  by  Big  Orange.  They  have  been  given  the  double  treatment  and  are 
immune  from  disease,  and  all  bred  for  early  spring  farrow.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. THOMAS  F.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


AST  week  failed  to  bring  any 
satisfaction  to  feeders  of  cattle. 
That  such  proved  to  be  the 
case  was  no  surprise  to  the 
trade  in  general,  as  no  one  was 
looking  for  a  good  market  under  exist- 
ing conditions!.  As  is  well  understood  by 
the  cattle  trade,  the  demand  for  beef 
during  December  is  never  any  too  brisk 
and  is  limited  to  a  considerable  extent 
to  the  better  grades.  It,  therefore,  fol- 
lows that  to  have  a  good  market  in  De- 
cember receipts  of  all  kinds  of  cattle 
must  be  moderate,  with  the  common  and 
medium  to  pretty  decent  kinds  in  es- 
pecially light  supply.  Unfortunately  for 
the  good  of  the  selling  interests,  just  the 
opposite  conditions  have  prevailed.  Re- 
ceipts of  all  kinds  of  cattle  have  been 
large  throughout  the  month,  with  the 
medium  gradesi  of  half-fat  steers  es- 
pecially abundant. 

Under  such  conditions  as  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  cattle  trade  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  market  has  been  unsat- 
factory  throughout  the  month  to  date^ 
with  a  prospect  that  it  will  continue  so 
until  the  close.  Packers  have  had  more 
of  the  common  to  medium  grades  offered 
to  them  than  they  have  had  use  for  and 
they  have  naturally  taken  advantage  of 
this  to  pound  the  market.  Thus  while  a 
few  good  to  very  choice  Christmas  steersi 
and  heifers  commanded  strong  prices  at 
all  points  last  week,  the  great,  big  bulk 
of  all  the  cattle  coming  forward  sold 
sharply  lower,  declines  amounting  at 
most  points  to  10@25c. 

The  whole  trouble  has  been  that  the 
country  seems  to  lack  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  market  and  is  in  a  panic 
to  sell  its  half-fat  beeves  regardless  of 
whether  the  market  is  in  condition  to 
absorb  them  or  not.  This  panicy  condi- 
tion among  cattle  feeders  has  been  the 
bane  of  the  market  all  the  fall  and  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  trade,  being  in 
large  part  responsible  for  the  losses  suf- 
fered by  owners. 

Early  in  the  seasion  the  country  seemed 
to  be  overconfident,  so  much  so  that  it 
rushed  into  the  market  and  bought  freely 
of  feeding  cattle  at  extravagantly  high 
prices.  Then  before  these  cattle  were 
finished  for  market,  and  before  the  mar- 
ket was  ready  to  take  them,  the  country 
seemed  to  lose  all  the  confidence  that  it 
ever  had  and  was  just  as  eager  to  sell 
as  it  was  earlier  in  the  season  to  buy. 

It  is  coming  to  be  the  regular  thing  to 
urge  upon  growers  the  production  of 
baby  beef.  Operators  at  the  market 
centers  believe  that  if  the  country  will 
more  generally  fatten  baby  beef  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  beef  can  be 
turned  out  will  to  a  certain  extent  offset 
the  actual  shortage  of  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try. The  experiment  stations  in  many 
cases  are  advocating  the  same  policy  on 
the  ground  that  baby  beef  can  be  made 
more  economically  and  hence  with  greater 
profit  to  the  producer  than  beef  made  by 
fattening  older  cattle. 

Packers  Bought  All  Hogs  Offered 

Hogs  have  shown  no  new  developments 
of  any  material  interest.  The  trade  has 
followed  the  well  worn  channels  pointed 
out  before  in  these  columns  and  promises 
to  continue  in  the  even  tenure  of  its  was' 
for  some  little  time  to  come.  There  are, 
however,  some  signs  that  point  toward 
changes  in  the  future,  just  straws  that 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  One 
of  these  was  quite  noticeable  last  week. 
Receipts  of  hogs  were  very  heavy  at  all 
points  and  under  the  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  since  October  packers  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  borne  down 
on  the  market  with  all  their  strength, 
sending  prices  to  a  decidedly  lower  level. 
On  the  contrary,  while  they  would  pound 
the  market  to  some  extent  it  was  very 
noticeable  that  they  bought  the  ho.ss 
with  surprising  freedom,  cleaning  tip  the 
big  runs  in  short  order.  It  does  not  re- 
quire any  prolonged  process  of  figuring 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  pack- 
ers evidently  consider  the  hogs  worth 
the  money  or  they  would  not  have  bought 
with  such  freedom,  and  that  they  have 
given  up  all  ideas  of  there  being  any 
great  reduction  in  current  prices.  To  be 
sure  it  was  only  a  straw  waving  in  the 


breeze,  but  it  gave  the  bulls  renewed 
courage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  every- 
one has  been  of  the  opinion  that  hogs 
would  be  very  much  higher  towards 
spring,  but  some  of  the  ■  more  confident 
bulls  are  now  beginning  to  predict  that 
prices  will  be  advancing  sooner  than  ex- 
pected by  the  more  conservative  ele- 
ment. 

Lower  Sheep  Prices  Expected 

Sheep  and  lambs  were  in  liberal  sup- 
ply at  the  big  market  centers  last  week, 
running  way  ahead  of  the  record  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The 
consuming  demand  was  very  good,  but 
in  the  face  of  the  large  receipts  buyers 
forced  a  sharp  decline,  lambs  showing 
a  loss  of  25@50c  in  many  instances.  There 
has,  however,  been  no  great  change  in 
general  conditions.  As  a  rule  operators 
on  the  market  expect  to  see  good  lambs 
continue  for  some  little  time  selling 
around'  $7.50  and  on  up  to  $8.00  on  the 
basis  of  Omaha,  but  they  do  not  ex- 
pect them  to  go  much  above  that  for 
some  time  to  come.  On  the  contrary 
heavy  receipts  are  liable  to  bring  about 
at  least  a  temporary  break  most  any 
time. 

Packers  are  expecting  to  be  compelled 
to  meet  with  considerable  competition 
from  Australian  mutton.  This  mutton 
so  it  is  claimed,  is  put  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  being  sacked  and  delivered 
in  the  best  of  condition.  White  it  is 
admitted  that  Australian  meat  cannot 
compete  with  the  best  American-fed' 
mutton,  packers  say  that  there  is  no 
question  but  what  it  will  come  into  strong 
competition  with  the  medium  grades  of 
American  stock.  Taking  that  as  a  basis, 
some  sheep  men  have  figured  it  out  that 
there  will  be  a"  wide  range  between  the 
medium  and  good  to  choice  grades*  of 
fat  sheep  and  lambs.  Thus,  while  some 
expect  to  see  the  best  lambs  sell  high, 
they  are  also  anticipating  rather  unsat- 
isfactory prices  for  the  less  desirable 
kinds.  Another  thing  that  would  tend 
in  the  same  direction  is  the  fact  that 
the  wool  market  does  not  promise  to 
be  high  enough  to  encourage  speculators 
to  buy  the  common  to  medium  grades 
of  lambs  and  hold  them  to  be  shorn 
and  fattened  for  the  later  market. 


Sale  Dates 

Hereford  Cattle 

April  15  and  16,  1914— Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

February  3  and  4— H.  C.  Glissman,  Sta- 
tion B,  Omaha,  Neb.  Sale  at  South 
Omaha. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April  1  and  2,  1914 — Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

March  14,  1914— Roy  Fisher,  Winside, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

February  2—  E.   H.   Carpenter,  Fonta- 

nelle,  Neb. 
February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb.- 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  5 — Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
February    6— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  9 — O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 

February  18— George  W.  Schwab,  Clay 
Center,  Neb. 

February  21— E.  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs, 
Lexington,  Neb. 

February  26— J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  27— Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal, 
Neb. 

February  27— O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

March  2— J.  Kuzel,  Clarkson,  Neb. 

Poland-Chinas 

February  11— D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence, 
Neb. 

February  24— Jacob  Dietsch,  Boone,  Neb. 
March  6— William    Ferguson,  Scribner, 
Neb. 

Shorthorns 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley,  Neb. 

March  11— E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

March  25— A.   C.   Shallenberger,  Alma, 

Neb. 

Clydesdale  Horses 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Smi. 
Valley,  Neb. 


POULTRY 

Raby  Chicks 
BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
nnual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
*  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
uls-  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
'arm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


Ducks 

'AWN  AND  WHITE  RUNNER'S,  $5 
er  trio.  Also  Scotch  Collie  pups.  James 
Valters,  Glidden,  Iowa. 


Langshans 
FOR  BLACK   LANGSHAN   COCKER  - 
s  try  Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  PURE-BRED  WHITE 
.angshan  cockerels,  $2  and  $2.50  each, 
lenry  Neidig,  Madison,  Neb. 


FULL-BLOOD  BLACK  L  ANGSHAN 
ockerels  for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham, 
•Cennard,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BLACK  LANGSHANS— MAE 
Curtis,  Lyons,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

S  I  N  G  L  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN,  BUFF, 
,Vh:.te  Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyan- 
lotte  and  Orpington  cockerels  for  sale, 
lest  for  the  price.  Write  L.  P.  Harris, 
lollege  View,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWX  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Otto  Frahm,  Fort  Calhoun, 
ieb  _ 

SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
■ockerels.  No  better  birds  in  the  state 
if  Minnesota;  $3  each.  M.  L.  Hawes, 
Sranada,  Minn. 


MY  ENTIRE  FLOCK  CHOICE  ROSE- 
:omb  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each; 
lens,  $8;  pullets,  $10  dozen.  Kaveney 
Bros.,  Linwood,  Neb. 

SO  SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
ockerels,  scoring  from  90  to  96,  $2  each. 
Sawkeye  View  Farms,  Selma,  Iowa. 


Orpingtons 

SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Har- 
vard, Neb.  , 

KELLERSTRESS  WHITE  ORPINO- 
ton  cockerels  from  $1.50  up  to  $5  during 
December.  Jos.  F.  Jirovec,  Clarkson, 
Neb.   


CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 25 
great  cockerels,  $3  to  $7;  excellent  pul- 
lets, $2;  a  grand  pen  of  prize  winners, 
|15;  another,  $12.50.  All  fine,  large-boned 
birds.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  E.  Wright,  Aurora,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  — 
Prize-winning  stock,  bigger  and  better. 
Catalogue  free.  Frank  Lewis,  Gibbon, 
Neb.  


Plymouth  Rocks 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH 
for  sale 


ROCKS 

A.  G.  Burbank,  Cordova,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  EXTRA 
large,  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  George  Hellbusch, 
Belgrade.  Neb. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1 
each.    Iver  S.  Johnson,  Stanton,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCKS,  YEARLINGS  —  ONE 
exhibition  cock,  $10;  two  cocks,  excellent 
breeders,  $5  each;  five  hens,  exhibition 
breeders,  $2  each.  Scott  Covalt,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 


Pea  Fowls 

PEA  FOWLS  FOR  SALE  IN  TRIOS, 
frailk  Dickson.  Panama.  Neb.  


Turkeys 

M  A  M  M  O  T  II  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Both  sexes,  blg-boncd  birds;  Light 
Brahma  cockerels,  good  ones.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  la. 

W  II  1  T  E  II  O  I j  L  A  N  I)  TI'ltK  FYS, 
Wblto  Pekln  ducks,  White  African  Gui- 
neas, Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorn  hens 
ami  cockerels,  Anconas;  first-class 
Stock.    Edward  B,  Dooley,  Selma.  Ia. 


FOR  SALE— IIFNS,  $2.50;  TOMS,  $3.50. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Kelly,  Greenwood,  Neb. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURK  FY  TOMS. 
It;  hens,  $2.50,  $3.  Black  and  White. 
Langshans.  Mrs.  J.  \V.  Johnson,  Loup 
City,  Neb. 


\\  yandotfes 

THREE  HUNDRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  from  the  best  blood  In 
America.  Large,  vigorous,  pure  white 
birds.    Oscar  L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
large-boned,  $2.  Mrs.  Ohas.  Hough,  We.  - 
ton,  Ta.   

CHOICE  ROSF-co.Mi:  WHITE  WV- 
nndotte  cockerel*  Price,  $1.50.  Mrs. 
Belle  Goodrich,  Enon,  Mo. 


LANDS 

Arkansas 

387  -ACRE  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm;  80  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 

California 

WE  HAVE  LOCATED  IN  THE  LAST 
two  years  over  fifteen  families  of  satis- 
lied  Nebraska  and  Iowa  farmers,  and 
sold  others  who  will  soon  move  on  our 
lands  in  the  heart  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.  Their  names  on  application.  Do 
you  want  good  land  for  dairying,  poul- 
try, alfalfa,  small  grains  or  oranges, 
peaches,  pears  and  grapes?  Some  choice 
tracts  still  left  at  farm  land  prices  and 
on  attractive  terms.  Reference,  this  pa- 
per. W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  815  City  National 
Bank,  Omaha,  Neb. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A 
good  farm  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  30 
acres.  Write  James  W.  Hake,  Owner, 
Le  Grand,  Cal. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Associa- 
tion, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Government  Lands 

GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FREE— OUR 
official  112-page  book,  "Vacant  Govern- 
ment Lands,"  describes  every  acre  in 
every  county  in  U.  S.  How  secured  free. 
1913  diagrams  and  tables.  All  about  irri- 
gated farms.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 
Webb  Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  36,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Iowa 

90-ACRE  STOCK  FARM  NEAR  COUN- 
eil  Bluffs  at  $75  per  acre;  new  house  of 
two  rooms,  16x24;  good  barn;  good  well 
of  water;  outbuildings.  This  is  rolling 
upland;  one-half  can  be  cultivated  and 
balance  good  pasture.  On  Lime  Kiln 
road;  200,000  people  just  north  of  it.  Fine 
for  dairy.  Terms  reasonable.  Day  & 
Hess  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  123  Pearl  St., 
Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


300-ACRE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM 
near  Council  Bluffs  at  $60  per  acre;  45 
acres  in  corn,  14  acres  alfalfa;  good  or- 
chard; 5-room  house,  barns,  cribs,  ga- 
rage, windmill,  chicken  house,  hog  pens; 
all  well  fenced;  running  water  in  pas- 
ture. More  can  be  put  under  cultiva- 
tion. This  is  the  best  stock  and  dairy 
farm  proposition  on  the  market.  Terms 
reasonable.  Day  &  Hess  Co.,  Sole 
Agents,  123  Pearl  St.,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


Minnesota 

100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paffrath-Schmit  com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


Nebraska 

FOR  SALE  —  QUARTER  SECTION, 
Red  Willow  county,  Nebraska;  fine, 
smooth  piece  of  land;  all  in  wheat;  six) 
miles  to  McCook,  two  miles  to  elevator. 
Price,  $3,200;  $\,<r*>  down,  balance  at  6  per 
cent.  B.  W.  Manville,  Owner,  53C  Ave. 
B,  East,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


New  York 

$12,000  BUYS  306  ACRES  35  MTLES 
from  Buffalo;  rich,  black  loam  soil;  20i> 
acres  level,  60  acres  timber;  buildings 
worth  $7,000.  Including  32  Holstclns, 
team,  fodder,  tools.  Easy  terms.  C.  J. 
Ellis,  Farmers  Bank,  Sprlngvllle,  N.  Y. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LAND— A  FARM 
owner  offers  20, WW  acn.s  for  sale  In  40, 
RO,  120  and  160-acro  tiacts— $1  per  aero 
down,  balanco  20  years,  Interest  <!  per 
rent— to  fanners  who  will  move  on  bind 
flood  transportation,  markets,  churches 
and  schools.  Land  productive  for  al- 
falfa, corn,  small  grains,  live  stock  rais- 
ing and  dairying.  Writ"  or  ent|  on  T. 
L.   McDonald.  Town,  r,   N.    I).     (T.  C.  F.) 


LANDS 


Houtli  Dakota 

1,700-ACRE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  RANCH 
—  All  good  land;  plenty  water;  Baoriflce 
price  to  nettle  estate.  Tom  Ayres,  212 
South  l«th   St.,    Lincoln.  Neb. 


Wyoming 

WRITE  TO  OWNFR  EIGHTY  ACRES 
Wyoming  land.  Terms.  Box  286,  Grey- 
bull,  Wyo. 


Western  Lands 

CHOICE  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY 
ranches  for  sale  in  western  states  and 
British  Columbia — any  size,  from  5  acres 
up— monthly,  yearly  or  all  cash  pay- 
ments. No  irrigation  needed.  Price,  $50 
to  $150  per  acre.  Actual  government  re- 
ports show  that  ranchers  making  from 
$400  to  $2,000  per  bearing  acre.  Come  and 
see.  I  have  sold  to  over  500  people  in 
eighteen  months.  Send  for  the  Kootenay 
Magazine,  price  50  cents,  but  free  to 
readers  of  this  paper  if  you  state  your 
nationality,  amount  you  have  to  invest 
and  one  reference.  Beautiful  mountain 
lake  85  miles  long,  never  freezes;  no 
rainy  season,  no  crop-killing  frosts,  no 
severe  storms.  drouths  or  cyclones. 
Plenty  of  work  in  mills,  mines,  and  on 
ranches  for  laboring  men;  wages  the 
best.  I  live  there  myself.  Write  me  per- 
sonally. Fred  L.  Harris,  Pres.  Interna- 
tional Fruit  and  Farm  Lands  Co.  (Inc., 
$500,000),  Globe  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HELP  WANTED 


WORKING  FOREMEN  WANTED 
for  half-section  corn  and  alfalfa  farms — 
one  in  North  and  one  in  South  Dakota. 
Farms  are  operated  for  demonstration 
purposes,  but  must  be  handled  econom- 
ically. Good  buildings  and  equipment. 
Write  fully  of  experience;  state  least 
salary  you  would  start  with.  J.  G.  Ha- 
ney,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.   Box  476. 


WANTED— TRUSTWORTHY  FARMER 
boy  desiring  to  earn  money  for  college 
education,  willing  to  work,  leave  home 
and  learn  salesmanship  under  personal 
training  and  guarantee.  Address  French- 
American  Art  Co.,  7  E.  Washington  Ave., 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MEN  AND  WOMFN  OVER  18— GET 
government  jobs,  $65  to  $150  month.  Par- 
cel post  and  income  tax  mean  hundreds 
of  postoffice.  railway  mail  and  internal 
revenue  appointments.  Write  imme- 
diately for  free  list  of  positions  now 
available.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B-94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGFNTS  — NOVELTY  KNIVES  AND 
razors  are  lightning  sellers;  100  per  cent 
profit;  exclusive  territory;  goods  guaran- 
teed. Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  218  Bar  St.. 
Canton.  O. 


LIVE  STOCK 


SALESMEN  FOR  II I c,  U-Ci. A ss  To- 
bacco factory;  experience  uncessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  T-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va, 

WANTED  -  IN  EVERY  LOCALITY, 
reliable  farmer  agents  to  sell  to  stock 
raisers  an  established  line  of  high-grade; 
tonics,  worm  powders,  dips  and  disin- 
fectants. Liberal  commissions  paid. 
Men  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  have 
tlmo  at  their  disposal  can  make  good 
wages  at  the  work  wo  offer.  Samples 
free;  complete  Instruction!  given!  refer- 
ences exchanged.  Address  Manufactur- 
ers, 1531  Kingsbury  St..  t'hlcago,  111. 


MFN  FOR  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 
motormen  and  condin  tors;  fine  oppor- 
tunity; about  $80  monthly;  experience  un- 
neceugary;  no  strikes.  State  age.  Ad- 
dioss  Box  Y-374.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha. 


COMMISSION  MERCHA  NTS 


FARMERS.  WE  WANT  TURKEYS, 
ducks,  Ke«*so  nnd  chickens.  Ship  your 
poultry,  either  nllvo  or  dressed,  to  Perry 
&  Co..  Omnha,  Neb.,  wholesale  dealers! 
established  ISM.  Prompt  pay  and  high- 
est market  price.  Write  for  quotations 
nnd  tuKs.  Reference.  Merchants  Nat'l 
l!<inl<  or  express  companies. 


Washington 

DO  YOU  WANT  A LFALFA  LAND, 
corn  bind,  timothy  land,  orchard  hind. 
Situated   In   on«  of  UTS   most  productive 

■actions    of    Pacific    northwest*  Free 

range  for  live  stock;  Ideal  climate.  Write 
L    L.    Work.   Orovllle.  Wash. 


)OI,S 


FOR    SALE     AT     A     DISCOUNT  A 


full,  unlimited  sen 
Inesn  College,  Oniiitn 
shorthand  or  buslncs 

orrii  f  Twentieth 

Omaha. 


In    Movies  RtlH- 

;ood    for  either 

nirse.  Apply  ai 

■ntory  Farmer, 


Holstein  Calves 

BEAUTIFULLY  MARKED  HOL- 
stein  calves,  either  sex.  $20  each,  crated 
for  shipment.  Edgewood  Farm,  White- 
water, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS  —  WE  HAVE  A  FEW 
nicely  marked,  high-grade  Holstein 
calves,  either  sex.  Write  for  information 
and  prices.  Crossdale  Stock  Farm,  Sex- 
tonville.  Wis. 


Mulefoot  Hogs 

250  BIG-TYPE  HOGS— JOHN  DUNLAP, 
Williamsport.  Ohio. 


MAGAZINES 


FREE  FOR  SIN  MONTHS— 'MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit.  '  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chit-ago. 

RICE 


PURE  FOOD  FROM  PRODUCER  TO 
consumer — 50  pounds  unpolished,  whole 
rice,  correctly  milled,  with  all  the  heart 
left  on,  and  6  one-gallon  cans  pure, 
home-made,  ribbon  cane  syrup,  with  all 
the  sugar  left  in,  $7.50  delivered  prepaid 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Rice  and  syrup 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condi- 
tion. Please  remit  by  money  order  or 
bank  draft.  J.  Edw.  Cabaniss,  Box  25, 
Kiity,  Texas. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PROPOSITION 


SOMETHING  WORTH  WHILE  FOR 
every  member  of  every  farmer's  family- 
liberal  cash  payment  for  every  new  sub- 
scription and  for  every  renewal  received 
at  this  office.  This  is  no  premium  offer; 
it  js  spot  cash,  and  a  good,  liberal  sum 
at  that.  Write  for  particulars.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha. 


SEEDS 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT  FOR 
farmers;  price,  and  sample.  Write  J.  L. 
Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D.  

1IELIANTI  -  THE  NEW  WONDER 
plant,  the  gnat  combination  vegetable, 
as  a  money  maker  it's  a  wonder.  Circu- 
lars free.  W.  A.  Vaughan  Supply  House, 
Box  321,  Winslow,  Ariz. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  61-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C.     Established  1880.  


IDEAS  WANTED  -  MANUFACTUR- 
ers  are  writing  for  patents  procured 
through  me;  .'!  books  with  "st  20)  Inven- 
tions wanted  sent  free.  Advice  free  I 
get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen,  76 
Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


i.i  Mi5i:u 


WHOLESALE  LUMBER— I  SHIP 
ca  riots  direct  from  Louisiana  to  you. 
You  want  good  grades  at  low  pities,  de- 
livered. I  have  them.  Give  me  n  trial. 
J.  E.  McKee,  Anadnrko.  Okl. 


FOR  SALE  MISOKLLAJ 


75  WHITE  EN  VK 
with  your  nam"  am 
16c.    Journal,  I  >ept.  6 
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A  home  for  dolly  without 

one  cent  of  cost 

No  Little  Girl  Need  Be  Without  a  Real 

Home  for  Her  Doll 


Made  of 
heavy  card- 
board with 
reinforced 
joints. 

Red  shingled 
roof  with  two 
chimneys, 
green  blinds. 

Beautifully 
lithographed 
in  6  colors. 


This  house  is  over  17  inches  high 
and  18  inches  long 


Swinging  doors 
with  brass 
knobs. 

Windows  of 
isinglass. 

Removable  roof 
so  dolls  and 
furniture  can 
be  arranged 
within. 


Every  little  girl  received  a  doll  for  Christmas 
Here  is  your  chance  to  get  her  a  real  home  free 

THINK  of  having  a  beautiful  home  as  described  above,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  your 
dollies— large  enough  to  hold  your  entire  doll  family.  Now,  all  little  girls  should  insist 
that  father,  mother  or  your  big  brother  should  get  you  this  charming  doll  house. 
HOW  TO  GET  IT— Send  $1.50  to  renew  your  subscription  to  this  paper  for  another 
year  and  doll  house  will  be  mailed  free  and  postpaid,  or  send  us  the  name  of  someone 
who  does  not  take  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  and  a  $1.50  to  pay  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription, and  the  doll  house  will  come  to  you  entirely  free. 


A  Home  for  Dolly 

Think  of  how  nice  it  will 
be  to  put  your  dollies 
safely  away  in  this  big 
doll  mansion.  Looks  just 
like  a  brick  house.  Ar- 
tistically designed,  green 
window  shutters,  two 
chimneys,  real  windows 
and  real  brass  knobs  on 
the  doors. 


Date  

TWENTIETH  CENTER Y  FARMER, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.50  to  pay  for  a  subscription  to  your  farm  paper  one  year.  Send 
the  paper  to 

Name   

Address  •  •  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  >  ..  .  •   

It  is  understood  tha*  if  ttie  paper  and  doll  house  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  you  will 
return  my  money  on  requ^.Jv* 
\ 

  .       .  ,,,,  • 


